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PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE 85 * CONGRESS, SECOND SESSION 


SENATE 


Tuurspay, Audusr 14, 1958 


The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Almighty God, our Father, as again we 
turn to waiting tasks, may the love of 
dear ones, the confidence of those who 
believe in us,. the spur of conscience to 
do our best, and the commanding call of 
goodness be the white stars to lead us 
on, as we follow the gleam of the kindly 
light. 

May we know no glory but the supreme 
satisfaction of rendering to the Nation 
and to the world our utmost service, un- 
sullied by base motives of self-interest. 

At this altar of devotion, we pledge 
unswerving firmness of purpose in the 
fulfillment of a high and holy cause as 
servants of the Republic and of this 
torn and tortured earth. 

We ask it in the Redeemer’s name. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JoHnson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of 
Wednesday, August 13, 1958, was dis- 
pensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 
Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries. 


GRAY REEF DAM AND RESERVOIR— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following message from the 
President of the United States: 


To the Senate of the United States: 


In compliance with the request con- 
tained in the resolution of the Senate 
(the House of Representatives concur- 
ring therein), I return herewith S. 4002, 
“An act to authorize the Gray Reef Dam 
and Reservoir as a part of the Glendo 
unit of the Missouri River Basin pro- 
ject.” 

DwIcHT D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, August 14, 1958. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 
A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
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House had passed the following bills of 
the Senate, severally with an amend- 
ment, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate: 

S. 165. An act for the relief of Arthur Le- 
Roy Brown; 

S. 1542. An act for the relief of Lori Biagi; 

S. 2043. An act for the relief of Genovefa 
Migliozzi; 

S. 2850. An act for the relief of Maria 
Pontillo; and 

S. 3676. An act for the relief of Maria 
Michela Leo Di Gioia. 


The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 3630) to 
amend the Veterans’ Benefits Act of 1957 
to provide that an aid and attendance al- 
lowance of $200 per month shall be paid 
to certain paraplegic veterans during 
periods in which they are not hospitalized 
at Government expense, with amend- 
ments, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed the following bills 
and joint resolutions, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate: 

H. R. 2265. An act for the relief of Clifford 
Oesterlei; 

H. R. 3193. An act for the relief of Toley's 
Charter Boats, Inc., Toley Engebretsen, and 
Harvey Homiar; 

H. R. 3904. An act for the relief of Nunik 
Firjanian and Florence Thomasi; 

H. R. 4991. An act for the relief of Waldo 
E. Miller; 

H. R. 7178. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph D. Metzgar; 

H. R. 7337. An act for the relief of James 
McGuire; 

H. R. 7374. An act for the relief of Angelo 
Sardo; 

H. R. 7544. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to recognize the high. public 
service rendered by Maj. Walter Reed and 


those associated: with him im the discovery 


of the cause and means of transmission of 
yellow fever,” approved February 28, 1929, 
by including therein the name of Roger P. 
Ames; 5 

H. R. 7685. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Eldrey L. Whaley; 

H. R. 7720. An act for the relief of Viola 
Belger; 

H. R. 8014. An act for the relief of Miss 
Edith Dorn; 

H. R. 8184. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert B. Hall; 

H. R. 8496. An act for the relief of William 
H. Pearlmutter; 

H. R. 9239. An act to provide for the con- 
struction of an irrigation distribution sys- 
tem and drainage works for restricted In- 
dian lands within the Coachella Valley 
County Water District in Riverside County, 
Calif., and for other purposes; 

H. R. 9262. An act for the relief of the 
estate of A. A. Alexander; 

H. R. 9950. An act for the relief of D. A. 
Whitaker and others; 


H.R.9952. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Martha Nicometi; 

H. R. 10559. An act for the relief of 
Thomas Forman Screven, Julia Screven Dan- 
iels, and May Bond Screven Rhodes; 

H. R. 10587. An act for the relief of Homer 
G, Preston; 

H. R. 10733. An act for the relief of Mag- 
nolia Airport, Inc.; 

H. R. 10813. An act for the relief of Maj. 
Anthony R. Parrish; 

H. R. 10993. An act for the relief of Kiiko 
Nemoto; 

H. R. 11145. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Dorothy (Hyman) Monk; 

H. R. 11156. An act for the relief of Dun- 
can Moore and his wife, Marjorie Moore; 

H. R. 11239. An act for the relief of James 
F. Moran; 

H. R. 11299. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Maria Tarsi Priori; 

H.R.11817. An act for the relief of Adele 
M. Parker; 

H.R.11976. An act for the relief of Sister 
Mary Damion (Maria Saveria D’Amelio), 


Sister Maria Tarcisia (Maria Giovanna Fe- 
nuta), and Sister Maria Regina (Maria 
Lizzi); 


H. R. 12144. An act for the relief of Paul 


. An act for the relief of Ernest 
T. Stephens; 

H.R. 12207. An act for the relief of Mr. 
and Mrs. Alto Ross and children and for 
E. B. Ard and his daughter, Mrs. Joan Ard 
Nichols; 

H. R. 12286. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Sue Pyle; 

H. R. 12655. An act for the relief of S. Jack- 
son & Son, Inc.; 

H. R. 12747. An act for the relief of Col. 
Fred C. Gray; 

H. R. 12867. An act for the relief of Clay- 
ton T. Wells; 

H. R. 12906. An act for the relief of An- 
neliese Ottolenghi; 

H. R. 13076. An act to provide for the free 
entry of certain chapel bells imported for 
the use of the Abelard Reynolds School No. 
42, Rochester, N. Y.; 

H. R. 13116. An act for the relief of Mr. 
and Mrs. Moses G $ : 

H. R. 13437. An act for the relief of Ber- 
nard H. English and John E. Hayden; 

H. J. Res. 675. Joint resolution to facilitate 
the admission into the United States of 
certain aliens; and 

H. J. Res. 676. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 

S. 375. An act to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act to provide for the validity 
and perfection of certain security interests 
in motor vehicles; 

S. 377. An act to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act and the Transportation Act 
of 1940, with respect to periods of limitation 
applicable to actions or claims, including 
those by or against the United States, for 
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recovery of charges for the transportation 
of persons or property, and for other pur- 
poses; 

S. 532. An act to revise and modernize the 
fish and game laws of the District of Col- 
umbia, and for other purposes; 

S. 1798. An act to amend section 4426 of 
the Revised Statutes, as amended, with re- 
spect to certain small vessels operated by 
cooperatives or associations in transporting 
merchandise of members on a nonprofit basis 
to or from places within the inland waters 
of southeastern Alaska and Prince Rupert, 
British Columbia, or to or from places 
within said inland waters and places within 
the inland waters of the State of Washing- 
ton; 

S. 3199. An act to amend section 2324 of 
the Revised Statutes, as amended, to change 
the period for doing annual assessment work 
on unpatented mineral claims so that it will 
run from September 1 of one year to Sep- 
tember 1 of the succeeding year, and to make 
such change effective with respect to the 
assessment work year commencing in 1959; 

S. 8259. An act to further amend the 
act of August 7, 1946 (60 Stat. 896), as 
amended by the act of October 25, 1951 (65 
Stat. 657), as the same are amended, to pro- 
vide for an increase in the authorization for 
funds to be granted for the construction of 
hospital facilities in the District of Col- 
umbia; 

S. 3468. An act to provide for the con- 
struction and improvement of certain roads 
on the Navajo and Hopi Indian Reserva- 
tions; 

S. 3827. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Motor Vehicle Parking Facility 
Act of 1942, as amended; 

S. 3880. An act to continue the Civil Aero- 
nauties Board as an agency of the United 
States, to create a Federal Aviation Agency, 
to provide for the regulation and promotion 
of civil aviation in such manner as to best 
foster its development and safety, and to 
provide for the safe and efficient use of 
the airspace by both civil and military air- 
craft, and for other purposes; 

S. 4009. An act to amend the act author- 
izing the Washoe reclamation project, 
Nevada and California, in order to increase 
the amount authorized to be appropriated 
for such project; 

S. 4059. An act to amend Reorganization 
Plan No. 1 of 1958 in order to change the 
mame of the office established under such 
plan; 

S. 4153. An act to authorize the delivery of 
sewage from Virginia into the sewerage sys- 
tem of the District of Columbia and the 
treatment of such sewage, and for other 
purposes; 

H. R. 7466. An act to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a facility of the Vicksburg Na- 
tional Military Park; and 

H.R. 8308. An act to establish the use of 
humane methods of slaughter of livestock as 
a policy of the United States, and for other 
purposes. 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TIONS REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were severally read twice by their 
titles and referred as indicated: 


H. R. 2265. An act for the relief of Clifford 
Oesterlei; 

H.R.3193. An act for the relief of Toley’s 
Charter Boats, Inc., Toley Engebretsen, and 
Harvey Homlar; 

H. R. 3904. An act for the relief of Nunik 
Firjanian and Florence Thomasi; 

H. R. 4991. An act for the relief of Waldo 
E. Miller; 

H. R. 7178. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph D. Metzgar; 

H. R. 7337. An act for the relief of James 
McGuire; 
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H. R.7374. An act for the relief of Angelo 
Sardo; 

H. R.7685. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Eldrey L. Whaley; 

H. R. 7720. An act for the relief of Viola 
Belger; 

H. R. 8014. An act for the relief of Miss 
Edith Dorn; 

H. R. 8184. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert B. Hall; 

H. R. 8496. An act for the relief of Wiliam 
H. Pearlmutter; 

H. R. 9262. An act for the relief of the estate 
of A. A. Alexander; 

H. R. 9950. An act for the relief of D. A. 
Whitaker and others; 

H.R.9952. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Martha Nicometi; 

H. R. 10559. An act for the relief of Thomas 
Forman Screven, Julia Screven Daniels, and 
May Bond Screven Rhodes; 

H. R. 10587. An act for the relief of Homer 
G. Preston; 

H. R. 10733. An act for the relief of Mag- 
nolia Airport, Inc.; 

H. R. 10813. An act for the relief of Maj. 
Anthony R. Parrish; 

H.R. 10993. An act for the relief of Kiiko 
Nemoto; 

H. R. 11145. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Dorothy (Hyman) Monk; 

H. R. 11156. An act for the relief of Dun- 
can Moore and his wife, Marjorie Moore; 

H. R. 11239. An act for the relief of James 
F. Moran; 

H. R. 11299. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Marla Tarsi Priori; 

H. R. 11817. An act for the relief of Adele 
M. Parker; 

H. R. 11976. An act for the relief of Sister 
Mary Damion (Maria Saveria D'Amelio), Sis- 
ter Maria Tarcisia (Maria Giovanna Fenuta), 
and Sister Maria Regina (Maria Lizzi); 

H. R. 12144. An act for the relief of Paul E. 
Nolan; 

H. R. 12154. An act for the relief of Ernest 
T. Stephens; 

H. R. 12207. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Alto Ross and children and for E. B. Ard 
and his daughter, Mrs. Joan Ard Nichols; 

H. R. 12286. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Sue Pyle; 

H. R. 12655. An act for the relief of S. Jack- 
son & Son, Inc.; 

H. R. 12747. An act for the relief of Col. 
Fred C. Gray; 

H. R. 12867. An act for the relief of Clayton 
T. Wells; 

H.R. 12906. An act for the relief of Anne- 
liese Ottolenghi; 

H. R. 13116. An act for the relief of Mr. 
and Mrs. Moses Glikowsky; 

H. R. 13437. An act for the relief of Ber- 
nard H. English and John E. Hayden; 

H. J. Res. 675. Joint resolution to facili- 
tate the admission into the United States 
of certain aliens; and 

H. J. Res. 676. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H. R. 7544. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to recognize the high public 
service rendered by Maj. Walter Reed and 
those associated with him in the discovery 
of the cause and means of transmission of 
yellow fever,” approved February 28, 1929, 
by including therein the name of Roger P. 
Ames; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

H. R. 9239. An act to provide for the con- 
struction of an irrigation distribution sys- 
tem and drainage works for restricted In- 
dian lands within the Coachella Valley 
County Water District in Riverside County, 
Calif., and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H. R. 13076. An act to provide for the free 
entry of certain chapel bells imported for 
the use of the Abelard Reynolds School No. 
42, Rochester, N. V.; to the Committee on 
Finance. 


August 14 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Finance 
Committee was authorized to meet dur- 
ing today’s session of the Senate. 


CORRECTIONS OF THE RECORD— 
ADDITIONAL SPONSORS OF JOINT 
RESOLUTION 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, at 
pages 17221 and 17225 of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD there appears a list of 
names of Senators who had joined in 
sponsoring Senate Joint Resolution 201, 
to confer a medal of the United States 
on Admiral Rickover. Because of the 
lateness of the hour, the printer did not 
include the names of the following Sen- 
ators, who also are sponsors of the joint 
resolution: The Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Mownroney], the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART], the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina [Mr. Ervin], 
and the Senator from Utah [Mr. War- 
KINS]. 

Not only do I ask that this correction 
be made in the permanent ReEcorp, but 
I also wish to point out that these Sen- 
ators were also sponsors of the joint res- 
olution. 

I was particularly sorry that the name 
of the distinguished Senator from Utah 
Mr. Watkins] was omitted when the 
list of sponsors was printed, because he 
has been one of the stanchest sup- 
porters of Admiral Rickover, and has re- 
peatedly taken up at the White House 
what he believes to be the injustices in 
the case of this fine officer. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the permanent REC- 
ORD be corrected in order to show, as 
additional sponsors of Senate Joint Res- 
olution 201, the names of the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney], the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART], 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Ervin], and the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. WATKINS]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The correc- 
tion will be made. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the rule there will be the 
usual morning hour. I ask unanimous 
consent that statements in connection 
therewith be limited to 3 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before 
the Senate a message from the President 
of the United States submitting the 
nomination of William M. Drennen, of 
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West Virginia, to be Judge of the Tax 
Court of the United States, which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, from the 
Special Committee on Space and Astronau- 
tics: 

T. Keith Glennan, of Ohio, to be Adminis- 
trator of the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration; and 

Hugh L. Dryden, of Maryland, to be Deputy 
Administrator of the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration. 

By Mr. BYRD, from the Committee on 
Finance: 

Mrs. Lorene W. Bowlus, of Maryland, to 
be comptroller of customs, with headquarters 
in Baltimore, Md. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no further reports of committees, the 
nominations on the calendar will be 
stated, 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCA- 
TION, AND WELFARE 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Bertha S. Adkins, of Maryland, to be 
Under Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE—NOMI- 
NATION PASSED OVER 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of W. Wilson White, of Pennsylvania, to 
be an Assistant Attorney General. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in connection with the nomination 
of Mr. White, several Senators have re- 
quested that they be given time in which 
to review the hearings and to prepare 
such statements as they may care to 
make in connection with the nomination. 

In view of the approach of the end of 
the session, I have suggested that the 
nomination go over for today. 

I should like all Senators to be on 
notice that the nomination may come up 
tomorrow. I would hope to have it dis- 
posed of or considered this week. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination will go over. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Fallon Kelly, of Minnesota, to be 
United States attorney for the District 
of Minnesota for a term of 4 years. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in connection with this nomina- 
tion, let me say that the distinguished 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. THYE] 
spoke to me about it. He is very much 
interested in the nomination; he says he 
heartily favors prompt action on the 
nomination, because of the existence of 
a situation which requires immediate 
attention. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I hope the 
nomination will be confirmed. 

Mr. THYE subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I desire to express my appre- 
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ciation to the distinguished majority 
leader, the senior Senator from Texas 
(Mr. Jonnson], for calling up the execu- 
tive calendar this morning, and also for 
the confirmation of the nomination of 
Fallon Kelly, of Minnesota, to be United 
States attorney for the District of Min- 
nesota. That was a courtesy to me, and 
it is very much appreciated. The action 
of the majority leader is, as always, most 
courteous and most positive. 

Yesterday, I spoke to him about the 
nomination; and as soon as the nomina- 
tion of Fallon Kelly appeared on the 
executive calendar, the majority leader 
acted. I thank him. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am very grateful for what the 
Senator from Minnesota has said. No 
one could deal with him in other than 
a courteous way. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is, Will the Senate advise and consent 
to this nomination? 

The nomination was confirmed. 


COMPTROLLER OF CUSTOMS 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Albert V. Becker, of Illinois, to be 
comptroller of customs with head- 
quarters at Chicago, III. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 


COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Frank Peska, of Illinois, to be collector 
of customs for customs collection district 
No. 39, with headquarters at Chicago, 
III. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

That concludes the nominations on the 
calendar. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
President be immediately notified of the 
nominations which have been confirmed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate resume 
the consideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I reiterate that we expect to have 
a call of the measures on the calendar. 

We also expect to have the Senate 
consider the following measures: 

Calendar No. 2255, Senate bill 1887, 
authorizing construction of the San 
Luis unit of the Central Valley project, 
California. 

Calendar No. 2248, Senate bill 3648, 
authorizing construction of the Navaho 
Indian irrigation project and the initial 
stage of the San Juan-Chama diversion 
project. 

Calendar No. 2410, House bill 13450, 
making supplemental appropriations for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959. 
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Calendar No. 2233, House bill 11668, 
amending section 39 of the Trading 
With The Enemy Act of October 6, 1917, 
as amended. 

Calendar No. 2280, House bill 8361, in 
respect to habeas corpus writs. 

Calendar No. 2194, House bill 9833, 
amending section 27 of the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1920. 

Calendar No. 1373, Senate bill 2883, 
regarding extension of the east front of 
the Capitol. 

If any Senators desire to have copies 
of any of the bills on the calendar, they 
are available; and copies of the reports 
also are available, although, because of 
the lateness of the session last night, 
there may not have been an opportunity 
to distribute to each Senator a copy of 
each bill and each report. But copies 
of the bills and the reports are available. 
In cases where they may not be avail- 
able, the measures in question will not 
be taken up if objection is made. 

We hope to have an evening session, 
although we hope it will not continue as 
late as the one last evening. 

We shall end the session today as soon 
as we are able to conclude action on the 
bills I have listed, plus a few minor bills 
which I have not listed. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC, 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 

REPORT OF SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 

A letter from the Secretary of Defense, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, his report, 
together with the reports of the Secretaries 
of the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force, for 
the period from July 1 to December 31, 1957 
(with accompanying reports); to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 


Report PRIOR TO RESTORATION OF BALANCES, 
BUREAU or MINES 


A letter from the Administrative Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report prior to restoration of 
balances, Bureau of Mines, Department of the 
Interior, as of June 30, 1958 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Goy- 
ernment Operations. 


Report ON TORT CLAIMS Pam BY DEPARTMENT 
OF THE ARMY 

A letter from the Secretary of the Army, 

transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 

tort claims paid by that Department, during 

the fiscal year 1958 (with an accompanying 

report); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORT ON CLAIMS SETTLED BY DEPARTMENT 
OF THE ARMY UNDER MILITARY PERSONNEL 
CLAIMS ACT 
A letter from the Secretary of the Army, 

transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 

claims settled by that Department under 
provisions of the Military Personnel Claims 

Act, during fiscal year 1958 (with an accom- 

panying report); to the Committee on the 

Judiciary. 


SENATOR MARTIN OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA—RESOLUTION OF COM- 
MITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, the 
Committee on Public Works on August 
8 adopted a resolution concerning the 
senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Martin], which was signed by all mem- 
bers of the committee. I ask unanimous 
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consent that the resolution be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas the Committee on Public Works 
of the United States Senate has received with 
sincere regret the announcement by its rank- 
ing minority member and former chairman, 
the distinguished senior Senator from Penn- 
sylvania, EDWARD MARTIN, that he plans to re- 
tire from the United States Senate at the end 
of the 85th Congress; and 

Whereas Senator MARTIN is held in the 
highest esteem by his colleagues of both po- 
litical parties as a courageous statesman and 
gallant soldier who served as a faithful and 
valuable member of the Committee on Public 
Works since it was established in the year 
1947, and was chairman of the committee 
during the 88d Congress; and 

Whereas Senator Martin by his strength 
of character, his unfailing devotion to duty, 
sound judgment, comprehensive knowledge 
of government, and his broad experience in 
public service has made many valuable con- 
tributions to the proceedings of the Commit- 
tee on Public Works and the United States 
Senate; and 

Whereas his constructive approach to the 
national welfare has made Senator MARTIN 
one of the outstanding leaders in the devel- 
opment and conservation of our natural 
resources, the development of an expanded 
program to provide a national system of high- 
ways adequate to meet civilian and defense 
requirements and many other essential pub- 
lic works; and 

Whereas in the future years the commit- 
tee will greatly miss the leadership and guid- 
ance of Senator MARTIN, his friendliness, his 
kindness, his courtesy, and his example of 
courageous American patriotism: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Public 
Works of the United States Senate hereby 
acknowledges and proclaims its grateful 
recognition of Senator Martin's outstanding 
achievements for the benefit of our Nation, 
not only in the field of legislation but also 
in praise of his brilliant military career in 
which he rose from enlisted man to lieuten- 
ant general and was twice awarded the Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross for extraordinary 
gallantry under fire; and be it further 

Resolved, That we, the members of the 
Senate Committee on Public Works, 85th 
Congress, having complete confidence that 
the honorable career of Senator MARTIN will 
always be a source of inspiration for patri- 
otic Americanism, join in extending to him 
our thanks and our best wishes that he may 
be granted a full measure of health and 
happiness in the golden years that lie ahead; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution, as 
approved by unanimous vote and signed by 
the members of the Committee on Public 
Works of the United States Senate, be suit- 
ably prepared and presented to Senator 
MARTIN as a permanent reminder of the high 
esteem with which he is held by the mem- 
bers of the committee. 

DENNIS CHaAvEz, Chairman; ROBERT S. 
Kerr; ALBERT GORE; Pat MCNAMARA; 
RICHARD L. NEUBERGER; FRANK CHURCH; 
Francis Case; THOMAS H. KUCHEL; 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. HILL, from the Committee on 
oi and Public Welfare, with an amend- 
ment: 
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S.3268. A bill to amend the National 
Science Foundation Act of 1950, as amended, 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 2367). 

By Mr. NEUBERGER, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, with an 
amendment: 

H. R. 7860. An act to amend section 1 of 
the act of July 24, 1956 (70 Stat. 625), en- 
titled “To provide that payments be made 
to certain members of the Pine Ridge Sioux 
Tribe of Indians as reimbursement for dam- 
ages suffered as the result of the establish- 
ment of the Pine Ridge aerial gunnery range 
(Rept. No. 2371). 

H. R. 12663. An act to provide for addi- 
tional payments to the Indians of the Lower 
Brule Sioux Reservation, S. Dak., whose lands 
have been acquired for the Fort Randall Dam 
and Reservoir project, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 2369); and 

H. R. 12670. An act to provide for addi- 
tional payments to the Indians of the Crow 
Creek Sioux Reservation, S. Dak., whose lands 
have been acquired for the Fort Randall Dam 
and Reservoir project, and for other pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 2368). 

By Mr. NEUBERGER, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, with amend- 
ments: 

H. R. 12662. An act to provide for the ac- 
quisition of lands by the United States re- 
quired for the reservoir created by the con- 
struction of Oahe Dam on the Missouri River 
and for rehabilitation of the Indians of the 
Standing Rock Sioux Reservation in South 
Dakota and North Dakota, and for other pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 2374). 

By Mr. PASTORE, from the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy, without amendment: 

S. Con. Res. 116. Concurrent resolution to 
approve agreement between the Government 
of the United States and the European 
Atomic Energy Community (Euratom) con- 
cerning cooperation to advance the peaceful 
application of atomic energy (Rept. No. 
2372). 

By Mr. PASTORE, from the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy, with amendments: 

S. 4273. A bill to provide for cooperation 
with the European Atomic Energy Commu- 
nity (Rept. No. 2370). 

By Mr. BYRD, from the Committee on Fi- 
nance, without amendment: 

H. R. 11630. An act to amend title XV of 
the Social Security Act to extend the unem- 
ployment insurance system to ex-service- 
men, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
2375); and 

H. R. 12489. An act to extend the time for 
making certain reports under the Highway 
Revenue Act of 1956 and the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1956 (Rept. No. 2376). 

By Mr. BYRD, from the Committee on Fi- 
nance, with an amendment: 

H. R. 11889. An act to permit articles im- 
ported from foreign countries for the pur- 
pose of exhibition at the Minnesota State 
Fair and Centennial Exposition to be held 
at St. Paul, Minn., to be admitted with- 
out payment of tariff, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 2373). 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, without amend- 
ment: 

S. J. Res. 201. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy to confer a medal on Rear 
son Hyman George Rickover, United States 

avy. 

By Mr. BYRD, from the Committee on 
Finance, with amendments: 

H. R. 13549. An act to increase benefits 
under the Federal old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance system, to improve the 
actuarial status of the trust funds of such 
system, and otherwise improye such sys- 
tem; to amend the public assistance and 
maternal and child health and welfare pro- 
visions of the Social Security Act; and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 2388). 
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By Mr. CHAVEZ, from the Committee on 
Public Works, without amendment: 

S. 3571. A bill to provide for equal treat- 
ment of all State-owned hydroelectric power 
projects with respect to the taking over of 
such projects by the United States (Rept. 
No. 2377); 

H. R. 8160. An act authorizing a survey of 
the Tensaw River, Ala., in the interest of 
navigation and allied purposes (Rept. No. 
2381); 

H. R. 8652. An act to rescind the authori- 
zation for the Waldo Lake Tunnel and regu- 
lating works, Willamette River, Oreg. (Rept. 
No. 2382) ; 

H. R. 11697. An act to amend the act of 
June 29, 1888, relating to the prevention of 
obstructive and injurious deposits in the 
harbor of New York, to extend the applica- 
tion of that act to the harbor of Hampton 
Roads (Rept. No. 2383); 

H. R. 12216. An act to designate the dam 
and resrevoir to be constructed on the Cum- 
berland River near Carthage, Tenn., as the 
“Cordell Hull Dam and Reservoir” (Rept. No. 
2384); and 

H. R. 13342. An act to provide for a survey 
of Parish Line Canal, La. (Rept. No. 2385). 

By Mr. CHAVEZ, from the Committee on 
Public Works, with an amendment: 

S. 3778. A bill to extend the time for the 
collection of tolls to amortize the cost, in- 
cluding reasonable interest and financing 
cost, of the construction of a bridge across 
the Missouri River at or near Miami, Mo. 
(Rept. No. 2378) ; and 

S. 4266. A bill to establish the United 
States Study Commission on the Neches, 
Trinity, Brazos, Colorado, Guadalupe-San 
Antonio, Nueces, and San Jacinto River 
2850. and intervening areas (Rept. No. 

By Mr. CHAVEZ, from the Committee on 
Public Works, with amendments: 

S. 4179. A bill to authorize the Tahchevyah 
Creek project, Palm Springs, Calif. (Rept. 
No. 2379); and 

S. 4192. A bill authorizing the project for 
modification of the plan for improvement of 
the Trinity River and tributaries, Texas 
(Rept. No. 2380). 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
from the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service, without amendment: 

S. 4287. A bill to amend the act of July 
27, 1956, relating to detention of mail for 
temporary periods in certain cases (Rept. 
No. 2386). 


REPORT OF JOINT COMMITTEE ON 
REDUCTION OF NONESSENTIAL 
FEDERAL EXPENDITURES—FED- 
ERAL EMPLOYMENT AND PAY 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the Joint Committee on Reduc- 
tion of Nonessential Federal Ex- 
penditures, I submit a report on Federal 
employment and pay for the month of 
June 1958. In accordance with the prac- 
tice of several years’ standing, I ask 
unanimous consent to have the report 
printed in the Recorp, together with a 
statement by me. 

There being no objection, the report 
and statement were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 

FEDERAL PERSONNEL IN EXECUTIVE BRANCH, 
June 1958 AND May 1958, AND Pay, May 
1958 AND APRIL 1958 

PERSONNEL AND PAY SUMMARY 

Information in monthly personnel reports 
for June 1958 submitted to the Joint Com- 
mittee on Reduction of Nonessential Federal 
Expenditures is summarized. 
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Total and major categories 


TTT. ̃ ͤ— c N ä — — 


Agencies exclusive of Department of Defense 
Department of Defense 


Inside continental United States. 
Outside continental United States 
Industrial employment 


IJ ͤ KV 


Civilian personnel in executive branch | Payroll (in thousands) in executive branch 


ee +) In May In April Increase (+) 
was was— or 
decrease (=) decrease (—) 
$942, 347 $927, 144 +-$15, 203 
488, 620 479, 991 R, 629 
453, 727 447, 153 574 


4 Exclusive of foreign nationals shown in the last line of this summary. 


Table I, below, breaks down the above 
figures on employment and pay by agencies. 
Table II, page 5, breaks down the above 
employment figures to show the number in- 
side continental United States by agencies. 


TABLE 


Table III, page 7, breaks down the above 
employment figures to show the number out- 
side continental United States by agencies. 

Table IV, page 8, breaks down the above 


employment figures to show the number in 
industrial-type activities by agencies. 

Table V, page 9, shows foreign nationals 
by agencies not included in tables I, II, III. 
and 


I. Consolidated table of Federal personnel inside and outside continental United States employed by the executive agencies during 


June 1958, and comparison with May 1958, and pay for May 1958, and comparison with April 1958 


Department or agency 


Executive departments (except Department of Defense): 


0 
Health, Education, 
Interlor 


/// „„ 


Bureau of the Budget 
Council of Economic Advtsers 
Executive Mansion and Grounds... 
National Security Couneil $... 
Office of Defense Mobilization 


President's Advisory Committee on Government Organization 


Independent agencies: 

irways 
Alaska International Rail and H 
Alexander Hamilton Bicentennial Commission ¢ 
American Battle Monuments Commission 
Atomic Energy Commission 
Board of Governors of the Federal Rese: 
Boston National Historic Sites Commission. 
Civil Aeronautics Board 
Civil Service Commission 
Civil War Centennial Commission 
Commission of Fine Arts 
Commission on Civil Rights. 
Corregidor Bataan Memorial Commission- 
eh eae t Bank of Washington 

arm Credit Administration 
Federal Civil Kainas Administration 
Federal Coal Mine Safety Board of Review. 
Federal Communications Commission. ~- 


fe 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service. 
Federal Power Commisslon 
Federal Trade Commerc, 2 
Foreign Claims Settlement Commission. 
General Accounting Olic 
General Services Administration 7 
Government Contract Committee 


Indian 
Interstate Commerce Commissio1 
Jamestown-W illiamsbu: 
Lincoln Sesquicentennial Commission 
National A Meech! Committee for Acronis 
National Capital Housing Authori 

National Capral Planning penn 
National G 


National Science Foundation 
Panama Canal. T 
Renegotiation 
St. Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation. 
Securities and Exchange Commission 


Selective Service System 
1 June figure includes 425 seamen on the rolls of the Maritime Administration and 


their pay. 


June figure includes 12,334 employees of the International Cooperation Admin- 
istration as compared with 12,448 in May and their pay. These ICA figures include 
currencies deposited by foreign . in 

pose. The June figure includes 2,044 of t 


employees who are 3 1 5 — ‘fore’ 
a trust fund for this 


employees and the May. includes 2,217. 


odernization Bor dgl.. 
hway Commission.. 


-Yorktown er Commission. 


Personnel 


Increase 


May 


6,358 ——— 
3 Subject to revision 


Pay (in thousands) 


May April Increase Decrease 


4 Revised on basis of later information. 


§ Exclusive of 
„ Ceased to exist. 


ese trust fund 


mnel and pay of the Central Intelligence Agency. 
Includes 6 employees of the Federal Facilities Cooperation, 
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TABLE I.— Consolidated table of Federal personnel inside and outside continental United States employed by the executive agencies during 
June 1958, and comparison with May 1958, and pay for May 1958, and comparison with April 1958—Continued 


Pay (in thousands) 
Department or agency 


3 agencies—Continued 


usiness Administration $756 
Suuithaonian — . 377 
Soldiers’ Home. 230 
Subversive "Activities Control Board. 2B 
‘Tariff Commission 129 
Tax Court of the United States. 98 
Tennessee Valley Authority 7, 784 
Theodore Roosevelt Centennial Commission... 3 
United States Information Agency. 3,315 
Veterans’ Administration 60, 612 
Virgin Islands Corporation 132 


Total, excluding Department of Defense 
Net increase, exclu’ Department of Defense. 


Department of De! 
Office of the Secretary o — % TT TTTTT0TTTT E A i 
Department of the Armyů 
Department of the N. or eae 
Department of the Air Force ——j—j—ꝛ˖. ee 


Total, Department of Deſense 
Net increase, Department of Deſense 


Grand total, including Department of Defense.. 
Net increase, including Department of Defense 
+ Subject to revision. 


TABLE Il.—Federal personnel inside continental United 1 Waite by the executive agencies during June 1958, and comparison 
wil ay 1958 


Department or agency June De- Department or agency 


Executive departments (except Department Independent agencies—Continued 
of Defense): Ho ousing and Home Finance Agency--...-- 


Indian Claims Commission 


ission 
Jamestown WiHamaborg -Yorktown Cele- 
bration Commission 
Lincoln uicentennial Commission 
Terora A visory Committee for Aero- 


uties. 
National ore Housing Authority. 
Planning Commissio: 


‘Treasury. National Gallery 
Executive Office of the President: National G ery — — 
White House Ofnlee National Labor Relations Board. 


Bureau of the Budget Mational Mediation Board 


National Science Foundation. 


meies: 
irways — Board 


mmission 
American Battie Monuments Commission. 14 
Atomic Energy Commission 7, 078 
ee Governors of the Federal Reserve 


Tennessee Valley Authority 
ee Roosevelt Centennial 
United States Information 3 
Veterans’ Administration 


Co. 

Commission on Civil — SA 

Corregidor Bataan bear gta Seen,, J. . We — — 
8 Bank of Washington.. 

Farm Credit A 


ts 
£ 
A 
Q 
Es 
58 
B 
> 
Bes 
E 
5 
f 


oal Mine Safety Board of Re- staal ge of D. 
TT OR a a Office of the Secretary of Deſense. a 
a oe Communications Commission 1, Department of the Army — 
t 1, Department of the Na eR eno 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board Department of the Air For — 
ion and Conciliation 
8 —— 2 d of gen = 
ower Commission et increase, Departmen . 
Federal Trade Commissi 


on 
Foreign Olaims Settlement Commission 


88828 B82. 8888. ., 8 


. Accounting Office. 5,202] 5230) „ Deer 

eneral Services Administration “ 27, 
e Contract Committee. . ͤͤ— v —— 
Government Printing Office 6, 423 


June figure includes 425 seamen on the rolls of the Maritime Administration. 4 Revised on basis of later information. 
2 June figure includes 1,822 employees of the International Cooperation Adminis- $ ere of personnel of the Catia. Intelligence 5 
tration as compared with 1,783 in May. cludes 6 employees of the Federal Facilities Cooperation. 


3 Subject to revision. 
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TaBLR III. Federal personnel outside continental United sr 1 by the executive agencies during June 1958, and comparison 
wit ay 1958 


Department or agency June May In- De- Department or agency 
crease | crease 


Executive departments (except Department Independent agencies—Continued 
of Defense): Small Business Administration 
. — —— Smithsonian Institution 
Sine United States Information Agency 
. — Education, and Welfare. Veterans’ Administration 
oe Oe ERIE SSE Se 


Total, excluding Department of Defense.“ 67, 744 67, 392 830 478 
Net increase, excluding Department of 


in eee DU eae no on . T S ESSE 
Department of Defense: 
fice öf the Secretary of Defense 


Civil Aeronautics Board Department of the Navy $2, 
Se Department of the Air Force 38, 485 38, 67 — 152 
Total, Department of Defense 130,312 130, 802 5 ht 
Net decrease, Department of Defense. 490 


Grand total, including Department of 


198,056 198, 194 88 1.022 


using and Home Finance A 
National Labor Relations Board. 


anama Canan. = 206 ü Ri SE eS Sa UR „„ 138 
Selective Service System- 1 | | 
Juno figure includes 10,512 employees of the International Cooperation Adminis- 2 Subject to revision. 
with 10,665 in May. These ICA figures include employees who 3 Revised on basis of later information. - 


tration as compares 

are paid from foreign currencies deposited by foreign governments in a trust for this 

2 The June figure includes 2,044 of these trust-fund employees and the 
ay figures includes 2,217. 


Taste IV.—IJndustrial employees of the Federal Government inside and outside continental United States employed by the executive agencies 
during June 1958 and comparison with May 1958 


Department or agency June May In- De- Department or agency 
crease | crease 
Executive departments (except Department of Department of Defense: 
Defense): Department of the Army: 
3. Inside continental United States 
2. Outside continental United States 
7. Department of the Navy: 
5, Inside continental United States 
Outside continental United States 
Department of the Air Force: 
Inside continental United States 
is a . Outside continental United States. 
Total, Department of Defense 
5 — 4 Net increase, Department o. Defense. 
13,185 Grand total, including Department 
= Net inerease, inlidding Department 
— —— e u 
Total, excluding tment of Defense.“ 55, 451 55, 612 510 671 GF DODANE So . A 7˙¹ es epee 
Net decrease, excluding Department of 
S A—T—V—T—T—TV—“—— 1 161 
1 Subject to revision, 2 Revised on basis of later information, 


Taste V.—Foreign nationals working under United States agencies overseas, excluded from tables I through IV of this report, whose services 
are provided by contractual agreement between the United States and foreign governments, or because of the nature of their work or the 
source of funds from which they are paid, as of June 1958 and comparison with May 1958 i 


10 

1 
5, 000 
22, 864 
4, 658 
8 940 
6,294 
74 
47 
27 
556 


t Subject to revision. ? Revised on basis of later information. 
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STATEMENT BY SENATOR BYRD 
THE MONTH OF JUNE 1958 
Civilian employees 

Executive agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment reported regular civilian employment 
in the month of June totaling 2,366,754. 
This was a net increase of 32,832 as com- 
pared with employment reported in the pre- 
ceding month of May. 

The June 1958 increase was the largest in 
any month since June 1952, when the in- 
crease was 36,000. 7 

Civilian employment reported by the ex- 
ecutive agencies of the Federal Government 
by months in fiscal year 1958, which began 
July 1, 1957, follows: 


Month De- 


crease 


Employ- | Increase 


ment 


1957—July 
A 


2, 333, 922 
2, 366, 754 


Total civilian employment in civilian agen- 
cies during the month of June was 1,269,898, 
an increase of 25,147 over the May total of 
1,244,751. Total civilian employment in the 
military agencies in June was 1,096,856, an 
increase of 7,685 as compared with 1,089,171 
in May. 

The Department of Agriculture reported 

the largest increase among the civilian agen- 
cies. Its increase of 11,489, largely the result 
of seasonal employment, brought its total to 
101,193. Other civilian agencies reporting 
major increases were Post Office Department 
with 7,652; Department of the Interior with 
3,606; and the Department of Commerce with 
2,265. The largest reduction was reported by 
the Treasury Department with a decrease of 
2,305. 
In the Department of Defense increases in 
civilian employment were reported by the De- 
partment of the Army with 4,487, the De- 
partment of the Navy with 1,970, and the De- 
partment of the Air Force with 1,180. 

Inside continental United States civilian 
employment increased 32,970 and outside 
continental United States civilian employ- 
ment decreased 138. Industrial employment 
by Federal agencies in June totaled 573,559, 
and increase of 4,131. 

These figures are from reports certified by 
the agencies as compiled by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Reduction of Nonessential Federal 
Expenditures. 


Foreign nationals 

The total of 2,366,754 civilian employees 
certified to the committee by the Federal 
agencies in their regular monthly personnel 
reports includes some foreign nationals em- 
ployed in United States Government activi- 
ties abroad, but in addition to these their 
were 216,533 foreign nationals working for 
United States military agencies during June 
who were not counted in the usual personnel 
reports. The number in May was 221,436. A 
breakdown of this employment for June fol- 
lows: 


Country Total 


Army 


4 

47 

Norway. 27 

Trinidad. 5⁵⁰ 
N 216, 533 | 142,090 | 17,560 | 56,883 
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SUMMARY FOR FISCAL YEAR 1958, ENDED 
JUNE 30, 1958 


There was a net decrease of 34,560 in civil- 
ian employment by executive branch agencies 
of the Federal Government during fiscal year 
1958, which ended June 30, 1958. The total 
at the end of the year was 2,366,754 as com- 
pared with 2,401,314 in June 1957. 


Civilian and military agencies 


There was an increase during the year of 
29,588 in employment by civilian agencies 
of the Government and a decrease of 64,148 
in civilian employment by military agencies. 
Employment by civilian agencies at the year 
end totaled 1,269,898, as compared with 
1,240,310 a year ago. Civilian employment 
by military agencies totaled 1,096,856 as com- 
pared with 1,161,004 in June of 1957. 


Inside and outside continental United States 


There was a decrease of 27,805 in employ- 
ment within the United States by the Fed- 
eral executive agencies and a decrease of 
6,755 in employment outside continental 
United States. Employment inside the Uni- 
ted States as of June 30, 1958, totaled 
2,168,698 as compared with 2,196,503 a year 
ago. Employment outside the United States 
as of June 30, 1958, totaled 198,056 as com- 
pared with 204,811 a year ago. 

Employment for the year is summarized as 
follows: 


Federal civilian employment 
June 1957-June 1958) 


In- 
June 1957 | June 1958 | crease 


or de- 
crease 
Pots 2,401,314 | 2,366, 754 |—34, 560 
In civilian agencies... 1, 240, 310 | 1, 269, 898 29, 588 
In military agencies....]| 1,161,004 1. 096,856 |—64, 148 
Inside continental 
United States „ 196, 503 2, 168. 698 —27, 805 
Outside continental 
United States 204, 811 198, 056 | —6, 755 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. IVES: 

S. 4288. A bill to amend the Administrative 
Procedure Act to provide for the disclosure 
of certain communications received by Gov- 
ernment agencies from Members of Congress 
with respect to adjudicatory matters, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Ives when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BUSH: 

S.4289. A bill to authorize the Federal 
Reserve Board to impose consumer credit 
controls; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. BusH when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MURRAY: 

S. 4290. A bill to provide for the sale or 
lease of Indian lands; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

S. 4291. A bill for the relief of Mechel Jur; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DOUGLAS: 

S. 4292. A bill for the relief of Cwy Pin- 
kusiewicz; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. POTTER: 

S. 4293. A bill to clarify the law and ex- 
press the intent of the Congress with ref- 
erence to the distribution and sale of com- 
plex mechanical products through small 
business and other independent concerns, 
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and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Porrer when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL: 

S. 4294. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code with respect to pro- 
curement procedures of the armed services, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

(See the remarks of Mr. SALTONSTALL when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. YARBOROUGH: 

S. 4295. A bill to require the Commissioner 
of Education to encourage, foster, and assist 
in the establishment of clubs for boys and 
girls especially interested in science; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. YarsoroucH when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 


AMENDMENT OF ADMINISTRATIVE 
PROCEDURE ACT, RELATING TO 
CERTAIN DISCLOSURES 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I introduce, 
for appropriate refercnce, a bill to re- 
quire disclosure of any communication 
from Members of the Congress to any 
executive agency concerning any matter 
before that agency for adjudication. 

While it is obvious that there is not 
sufficient time for the Congress to act 
on this bill during the remaining few 
days of this session, I am introducing it, 
nevertheless, for the information and 
consideration of those who will partici- 
pate in the next session. 

A recent investigation in the House of 
Representatives raised questions as to 
Congressional inquiries in behalf of con- 
stituents, directed to Government agen- 
cies which had matters before them of 
concern to the constituents. 

My own answer to any such questions 
is that my files are open to anyone. My 
office has made literally thousands of in- 
quiries in behalf of constituents, and so 
has every other Congressional office on 
Capitol Hill. It is a practice expected 
of us by our constituents, and recognized 
by the rules of the Senate based upon 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1946. 

This bill makes such inquiries a matter 
of record in the quasi-judicial proceed- 
ings of any agency. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
bill printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 4288) to amend the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act to provide for 
the disclosure of certain communications 
received by Government agencies from 
Members of Congress with respect to ad- 
judicatory matters, and for other pur- 
poses, introduced by Mr. IvEs, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 5 of the 
Administrative Procedure Act (5 U. S. C. 
1004) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 

“(e) Communications to agency: When- 
ever any matter is pending before any agency 
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for adjudication, and any communication 
with respect to the status, disposition, or 
merits thereof is received by such agency 
from any Member of Congress, the agency 
shall give to each private person who is a 
party to the adjudicatory proceeding notice 
as to the source and contents of such com- 
munication and the text of any response 
made thereto by the agency. If any such 
communication is received in writing before 
or during hearing before the agency upon 
such matter, such notice shall be given dur- 
ing such hearing through the introduction 
in evidence in the record of such proceeding 
of the original of such communication and 
a true and correct copy of any response made 
thereto. If any such communication is re- 
ceived in writing after the conclusion of the 
hearing and before final determination of 
such matter upon its merits by the agency, a 
true and correct copy of such communica- 
tion, and a true and correct copy of any 
response made thereto by the agency, shall 
be transmitted promptly to each private per- 
son who is a party to such proceeding. Upon 
application made thereafter by any such 
person within such time as the agency may 
prescribe, the agency shall accord to such 
person reasonable opportunity before the 
final determination of such matter upon its 
merits to explain, rebut, or controvert any 
matter contained in such communication. 
The true and correct substance of any oral 
communication received by any agency from 
any Member of Congress, and the true and 
correct substance of any oral response made 
by any agency to any communication received 
from any Member of Congress, with respect 
to the status, disposition, or merits of any 
such adjudicatory matter shall be reduced to 
writing by any member, officer, or employee 
thereof who receives any such communica- 
tion or response thereto, and such writing 
shall be treated as a written communication 
received by the agency, or a written response 
made by the agency thereto, as the case may 
be. As used in this subsection— 

“(1) the term ‘agency’ includes any mem- 
ber, officer, or employee of any agency; and 

“(2) the term ‘Member of Congress’ in- 
cludes (A) any Delegate to Congress or Resi- 
dent Commissioner in Congress, (B) any em- 
ployee of any Member of Congress, Delegate 
to Congress, or Resident Commissioner in 
Congress, and (C) any employee of any joint 
committee of the Congress or any committee 
of either House of the Congress.” 


IMPOSITION OF CONSUMER-CREDIT 
CONTROLS 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I introduce 
a bill to authorize the Federal Reserve 
Board to impose consumer-credit con- 
trols, and ask that it be referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

In a speech in the Senate on Monday, 
August 4, 1958, I listed consideration of 
the advisability of consumer-credit con- 
trols as one of the steps which should 
be taken by the 86th Congress to meet 
the dangerous inflationary situation we 
face. I have in mind, particularly, con- 
trol of consumer installment credit on 
durable goods. 

To facilitate consideration of this is- 
sue, I am introducing this bill at the 
present time in order that the staff of 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, and interested Federal depart- 
ments and agencies, including the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, may have an oppor- 
tunity to study it during adjournment. 
I hope that their recommendations will 
be submitted promptly when the 86th 
Congress convenes, and that the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency will 
schedule hearings early in the session. 
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I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the bill may be printed in the RECORD 
following these remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 4289) to authorize the 
Federal Reserve Board to impose con- 
sumer-credit controls, introduced by Mr. 
Busu, was received, read twice by its title, 
referred to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That it is the policy 
of the Federal Government, as declared in 
the Employment Act of 1946, to promote 
maximum employment, production, and pur- 
chasing power. In order to accomplish these 
objectives in a significant fashion, they must 
be brought about in an economy in which 
the general level of prices is relatively stable. 
One of the principal factors leading to in- 
creases in the general level of prices which 
can interfere with the meaningful attain- 
ment of the objectives of the Employment 
Act of 1946 is the excessive use of consumer 
credit. It is the purpose of this act to pro- 
vide authority for the control of consumer 
credit, in order to prevent such excessive use 
of consumer credit as may threaten the sta- 
bility of the general level of prices and the 
effective attainment of the goals of maxi- 
mum employment, production, and purchas- 
ing power. 

Src. 2. (a) In order to assist in carrying 
out the objectives of this act, the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System 
is authorized to exercise consumer-credit 
controls, and for that purpose may make 
such rules, regulations, and orders as the 
Board deems necessary and appropriate. 

(b) Any regulation or order under this act 
may be established in such form and man- 
ner, may contain such classifications and 
differentiations, and may provide for such 
adjustments and exceptions as in the judg- 
ment of the Board of Governors are neces- 
sary or proper to effectuate the purposes of 
this act or to prevent circumvention or eva- 
sion, or to facilitate enforcement of this 
act, or any rule, regulation, or order issued 
under this act. Such regulations may, 
among other things, prescribe maximum loan 
or credit values, minimum downpayments in 
cash or property, trade-in or exchange values, 
maximum maturities, aggregate amounts of 
credit extended by or to any person, rules 
regarding the amount, form, and time of 
various payments, rules against credit in 
specified circumstances, rules regarding 
consolidations, renewals, revisions, transfers, 
pledges, or assignments of credit, and rules 
regarding other similar or related matters. 

(c) In prescribing or suspending such 
regulations, including making changes from 
time to time to take account of changing 
conditions, the Board of Governors shall con- 
sider, among such other factors as the Board 
may deem appropriate, the general credit 
situation and the need in the public interest 
for preventing or reducing excessive or un- 
timely use of or fluctuations in various kinds 
of credit. 

Sec. 3. No person (whether acting as prin- 
cipal, agent, broker, vendor or otherwise and 
whether or not in connection with the selling 
of goods or any other business) shall extend 
or maintain any consumer credit, or renew, 
revise, consolidate, refinance, purchase, sell, 
discount, or lend or borrow on, any obligation 
arising out of any such credit, or arrange for 
any of the foregoing, in contravention of 
any regulation prescribed by the Board of 
Governors pursuant to this act. 

Sec. 4. Any person who extends or main- 
tains any consumer credit, or renews, re- 
vises, consolidates, refinances, purchases, 
sells, discounts, or lends or borrows on, any 
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obligation arising out of any such credit, or 
arranges for any of the foregoing, shall make, 
keep, and preserve for such periods, such 
accounts, correspondence, memorandums, 
papers, books, and other records, and make 
such reports, under oath or otherwise, as 
the Board of Governors may by regulation 
require as necessary or appropriate in order 
to effectuate the purposes of this act; and 
such accounts, correspondence, memoran- 
dums, papers, books, and all other records 
shall be subject at any time to such reason- 
able periodic or other examinations as the 
Board may deem necessary or appropriate in 
order to effectuate the purposes of this act. 

Sec. 5. All the present provisions of sec- 
tions 21 and 27 of the Securities Exchange 
Act of 1934, as amended (relating to investi- 
gations, injunctions, jurisdictions, subpenas, 
and related matters), shall be as fully ap- 
plicable with respect to the exercise by the 
Board of Governors of functions under this 
act as they are now applicable with respect 
to the exercise by the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission of its functions under 
that act, and the Board shall have the same 
powers in the exercise of the functions con- 
ferred by this act as the Commission now 
has under sections 21 and 27 of that act. 
The Board by regulation may require trans- 
actions or persons or classes thereof subject. 
to this act to be registered and, after notice 
and opportunity for hearing, the Board by 
order may suspend any such registration for 
violation of this act or any regulation pre- 
scribed by the Board pursuant to this act. 
The provisions of section 25 of the Securi- 
ties Exchange Act of 1934, as amended, shall 
apply in the case of any such order of the 
Board in the same manner as such provi- 
sions apply in the case of orders of the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission under 
that act. In administering this act, the 
Board may utilize the services of the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks and any other agencies, 
Federal or State, which are available and 
appropriate. 

Sec. 6. For the purposes of this act, unless 
the context otherwise requires, the follow- 
ing terms shall have the following mean- 
ings: 

(1) “Consumer credit” includes credit 
which is for personal, family, or household” 
purposes other than the construction or pur- 
chase of a residential building; or is wholly 
or partly secured by any consumers’ durable 
goods; or is for the purpose of purchasing, 
carrying or financing, or involves a right to 
acquire or use, any such goods; or is deemed 
by the Board of Governors to be necessary 
for inclusion as consumer credit in order to 
effectuate the purposes of this act or to pre- 
vent evasions thereof; or is for the purpose 
of financing any person engaged in the busi- 
ness of making or acquiring any such credit.: 
“Consumers’ durable means any ar- 
ticle or commodity which is durable or semi-, 
durable and is used or usable for personal, 
family, or household purposes, and any serv- 
ices, benefits, or materials connected with 
the acquisition of any such article or com- 
modity or any interest therein. 

(2) “Credit” means any loan, mortgage, 
deed of trust, advance, or discount; any con- 
ditional sale contract; any contract to sell 
or sale or contract of sale, of property or 
services, either for present or future deliv- 
ery, under which part or all of the price is 
payable subsequent to the making of such 
sale or contract; any rental-purchase con- 
tract; any contract or arrangement for the 
hire, bailment, or leasing of property; any 
option, demand, lien, pledge, or other claim 
against, or for the delivery of, property or 
money; any purchase, discount, or other ac- 
quisition of, or any credit upon the security 
of, any obligation or claim arising out of 
any of the foregoing; and any transaction 
or series of transactions having a similar 
purpose or effect. 
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(3) “Person” includes any individual, 
partnership, association, business trust, cor- 
poration, or unincorporated organization. 

Sec. 7. Any person who willfully violates 
any provision of this act or any rule, regu- 
lation, or order issued thereunder, upon 
conviction thereof, shall be fined not more 
than $5,000 or imprisoned not more than one 
year, or both. 

Sec. 8. Public Law 386, 80th Congress (61 
Stat. 921), is hereby repealed. 


DISTRIBUTION AND SALE OF COM- 
PLEX MECHANICAL PRODUCTS 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, I intro- 
duced, for appropriate reference, a bill 
designed to clarify the law and express 
the intent of Congress with reference 
to the distribution and sale of complex 
mechanical products through small busi- 
ness and other independent concerns, 
and for other purposes. 

It should be recalled that on May 21, 
1958, I introduced S. 3865, which is per- 
missive legislation designec to allow 
franchised automobile dealers and au- 
tomobile manufacturers to establish in 
their agreements or contracts systems 
of incentive payments to compensate 
dealers for the making of sales of auto- 
mobiles within a specified geographical 
area and for providing service thereon. 

Our Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce held hearings on 
S. 3865 at which automobile dealers, 
representatives of automobile manufac- 
turers, and representatives of appropri- 
ate Government agencies testified. 
Certain questions were raised as to the 
language and effects of implementation 
of the provisions of S. 3865. Since the 
hearings the matter has been carefully 
studied and the bill I have just intro- 
duced, it is believed, will overcome most 
of the objections to S. 3865. 

In the waning days of this Congress 
I realize full well it would not be wise 
or feasible to endeavor to obtain enact- 
ment of my new proposal. However, in- 
troducing it at this time will provide 
ample opportunity in the interim be- 
tween adjournment and the start of the 
new Congress next January for all in- 
terested parties to study the proposal 
and submit their recommendations and 
analyses thereon. 

It has been many years since auto- 
mobile dealers and automotive manu- 
facturers have had experience with the 
concept of territorial security. Market- 
ing procedures have changed in many 
respects. 

Since my proposal contemplates a sig- 
nificant departure from present sales 
procedures, it is highly important that 
it be given careful study toward the end 
enactment of the measure would be 
beneficial rather than detrimental to 
the interest of all concerned. 

As my colleagues well know, our au- 
tomobile dealers constitute a very im- 
portant segment of our economy. Their 
economic health and well-being most 
certainly affect the stability of the en- 
tire economy. For this reason, if for 
no other, it is essential that appropriate 
action be taken to create a framework 
and climate wherein their integrity and 
economic health may be preserved. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point as a part of my remarks an ex- 
planatory statement setting forth the 
purpose of the bill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to insure and 
preserve the availability of the dealer fran- 
chise method of distributing and servicing 
complex mechanical products. 

The bill provides, in substance, that when 
a franchise agreement expressly or specif- 
ically provides that a dealer or dealers un- 
dertake to develop the sale of such products 
of the manufacturer in a defined geographi- 
cal area, it shall be lawful for the manu- 
facturer and its dealers to agree, or for the 
manufacturer to sell on the expressed condi- 
tion that, in the event the dealer makes sales 
which infringe territories where other 
dealers have similar obligations, the in- 
fringing dealer shall make certain authorized 
payments to or for the account of the dealers 
whose areas of responsibility have been in- 
fringed. The payments a dealer would be 
required to make could not exceed 5 per- 
cent of the manufacturer's suggested retail 
price or, if there is no suggested retail 
price, 5 percent of the price at which the 
products were sold by the dealer. This sys- 
tem has been rather widely used and is 
commonly known as territory security.” 

Under some rather recent interpretations 
of existing law, manufacturers and dealers 
operating under the franchise system can- 
not lawfully effect a normal and reasonable 
control of the distribution and service of 
complex mechanical products. This presents 
an anomalous situation since, if this view 
of the law is sustained, the manufacturer, 
responsible for its products by law and 
custom, can lawfully control every aspect of 
the distribution of its products if it relies 
on its own distribution organization or 
agents but cannot do so if it relies on inde- 
pendent and small-business concerns. 

This bill clarifies the law and mitigates 
this inequity. 


REASONS FOR BILL 


The dealer franchise system has developed 
from an inconspicuous use, of unknown 
origin, to the most widely relied on type of 
selling agreement in the distribution of 
complex mechanical goods. These inde- 
pendent outlets are commonly known as 
dealerships. They vary in size and, while 
some are large, the great majority are small 
businesses. Their investments generally are 
relatively substantial. The franchised car 
dealers, for example, have an average net 
capital investment of $110,000. Unless the 
law is clarified, so as to make it clear that 
certain arrangements designed to provide 
reasonable security for dealers who have the 
contractual responsibility for selling and 
servicing such products in defined areas are 
lawful, the system may cease to be economi- 
cally feasible. This bill is based on the con- 
clusion that the system should be preserved 
and clarification of the law with respect to 
the system has become necessary to insure 
its preservation. 

“Territory security” as here referred to is 
not the same as closed or exclusive terri- 
tories. It does not prevent a dealer from 
selling outside his territory, and customers 
are free to buy from the dealer of their 
choice. It does not affect at all the right 
of any dealer to sell in open territory. It 
does require a dealer selling into the area 
of sales responsibility of another dealer, or 
other dealers, to pay the infringed dealers a 
small amount as compensation for the loss 
of the customer in that area, for whose busi- 
ness the infringed dealer has established 
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sales and service facilities and normally con- 
tributed, in varying degrees, to the sale by 
his local advertising, sales, and service effort. 
This will serve to protect the substantial in- 
vestment which the infringed dealer makes 
in establishing and maintaining a dealership 
for his area of sales responsibility. 

In view of the fact that a reasonable type 
of territory security is essentially a form of 
equitable adjustment, it is not surprising 
that it has been widely used as a means of 
strengthening the dealer franchise system. 
In fact, in some situations the courts have 
recognized a form of territory security as a 
matter of custom. In R. S. Stokvis & Sons v. 
Kearney & Trecker Corp. (58 F. Supp. 260, 
267 (S. D. N. X., 1944)) Judge Coxe said: 

“The defendant recognizes its original ob- 
ligation to pay commissions on the orders 
but insists that with respect to all but 7 
of the machines, the commission should be 
reduced to 7½ percent, due to an estab- 
lished custom in the trade to the effect that 
where machines are diverted to a territory 
outside of that of the original dealer, the 
original dealer is entitled only to one-half 
of the commission. The existence of this 
custom was proved at the trial, and it was 
justified by the different witnesses on the 
ground that the dealer into whose territory 
the machines were delivered was necessarily 
put to considerable expense in setting up 
and servicing the machines after they were 
received. I think, therefore, that the plain- 
tiffs are entitled to recover on the first cause 
of action the full 15 percent on the sales 
price of the 7 machines delivered to France, 
and 744 percent on the sales price of the 
122 machines delivered to the British Goy- 
ernment and shipped to territory outside 
of France. The defendant concedes that its 
liability on the basis of these percentages 
is $62,882.68.” 

The growing refusal or reluctance of 
many manufacturers to include territory 
security provisions in their dealer fran- 
chises, despite the empirical evidence of an 
increasing need for such provisions, is not 
due to any statute or judicial decision con- 
demning such provisions. 

Although territory security clauses have 
long been used by manufacturers in the 
distribution of their products, the Federal 
courts have passed on their legality in only 
a few cases. It is noteworthy they have 
invariably been upheld as a reasonable re- 
straint of trade. (Boro Hall Corp. v. General 
Motors Corp. (124 F. 2d 822 (2d Cir. 1942), 
rehearing denied, 130 F. 2d 196 (2d Cir. 
1942), certiorari denied 317 U. S. 695 
(1943)); Phillips v. Iola Portland Cement 
Co. (125 Fed. 593 (8th Cir. 1903), certiorari 
denied 192 U. S. 606 (1904)); cf. Cole Motor 
Car Co. v. Hurst (228 Fed. 280 (5th Cir. 
1915), writ of error denied sub nom.); 
Tillar v. Cole Motor Car Co. (246 Fed. 831 
(5th Cir. 1917), certiorari denied 247 U. S. 
511 (1918)); Sinclair Refining Co. v. Wilson 
Gas & Oil Co. (52 F. 2d 974 (W. D. S. C. 
1931)). These cases, however, may be 
construed as dealing with a solitary agree- 
ment between a manufacturer and a single 
dealer rather than a system of dealer agree- 
ments. The courts conceivably might dis- 
tinguish between a single vertical agreement 
containing a territorial sales limitation and 
a series or substantial number of such 
agreements. 

The primary concern of the manufac- 
turers who have reluctantly removed terri- 
tory security provisions from dealer fran- 
chises is due to the trend in decisions under 
the antitrust and related laws and the posi- 
tion of the Antitrust Division of the United 
States Department of Justice as reflected in 
cases filed during recent years. This can be 
illustrated by two civil actions brought 
within the past year. 

In United States v. Volkswagen of Amer- 
ica, Inc., et al., this importer and some 14 
of its distributors are charged with having 
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violated section 1 of the Sherman Act by, 
among other things, agreeing that each 
coconspirator dealer’? will sell Volkswagen 
automobiles and parts to those customers 
only who reside within the exclusive terri- 
tory assigned to such dealer.” 

In a complaint field on June 30, 1958, 
against the White Motor Co. for alleged vio- 
lations of sections 1 and 3 of the Sherman 
Act it is charged, among other things, that 
White and the coconspirators (its fran- 
chised dealers and distributors) have agreed 
that “each franchised distributor will sell 
White trucks and White parts to those fran- 
chised dealers only who are located within 
the exclusive territory assigned by White to 
such franchised distributor, and each fran- 
chised dealer will sell White trucks and 
White parts to those customers only who 
reside within the exclusive territory assigned 
to such franchised dealer by its franchised 
distributor or by White.” 

Under these circumstances, it is under- 
standable why manufacturers and dealers, 
despite their recognition of the need for 
reasonable territory security provisions, 
come more and more to the view that they 
cannot safely be incorporated in franchise 
agreements. As a result, the dealer fran- 
chise system may be in jeopardy. 

If it should be economically impossible 
for many dealers in complex mechanical 
products to survive without some form of 
reasonable territory security, then the man- 
ufacturers may eventually find it necessary 
to utilize other channels of distribution. 
It would be only with reluctance that some 
would undertake to distribute through their 
own retail outlets or factory branches, or 
through agents. 

Insofar as such developments would de- 
prive manufacturers of the opportunity of 
selecting the method of distribution best 
adapted to the sale and service of their com- 
plex mechanical products it would be incon- 
sistent with the best interests of consumers 
and the economy generally. It would also 
almost inevitably follow that some fran- 
chised dealers who now sell and service such 
products would cease to be independent 
businessmen. 

The present dealer franchise system was 
evolved over many years by the critical test 
of actual experience in the marketplace as 
the approach best suited to the sale and 
service of complex mechanical products. 
Its comparative efficiency is illustrated by 
the reliance of manufacturers generally on 
the franchise system in the distribution and 
servicing of such products, for example, as 
automobiles, trucks, farm implements, and 
household and electrical appliances. 

Under the franchise system a manufac- 
turer enters into contracts granting the 
dealer the right to sell its products in ex- 
change for the dealer's promise to not only 
promote and develop the sale of such prod- 
ucts in a designated geographical area but 
also provide the service facilities and per- 
sonnel necessary to service the products be- 
fore sale and keep them operating in a 
satisfactory manner after they have been 
sold. The manufacturer then markets its 
products through this dealer group instead 
of trying to sell to all potential retailers of 
its product. The public has been protected 
and benefited from the dealer's assumption 
of both the sales and service responsibility. 

It is well recognized that the dealer, al- 
though legally and in fact an independent 


1 All franchised dealers in Volkswagen au- 
tomobiles and parts therefor in the United 
States are alleged to be coconspirators.“ 

*In some instances a manufacturer may 
distribute to dealers through a system of in- 
dependent distributors (who in some in- 
stances have a dual function and also make 
some retail sales and otherwise operate like 
a dealer with respect to this phase of their 
business). 
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merchant, is viewed by the public in his 
territory, or area of sales responsibility, as 
the manufacturer’s representatives. The 
manufacturer and dealer, resultantly, have a 
very substantial interest in each other's con- 
duct. The manufacturer’s reputation and 
product goodwill in the dealer’s community 
are in large part entrusted to the dealer. 

Ideally and historicaly, therefore, the fran- 
chise method of distribution has given the 
manufacturer an opportunity to reasonably 
control the conditions under which its prod- 
ucts have been marketed and serviced. 

Through selecting as dealers persons who 
are competent to provide proper servicing, 
the manufacturer can protect the prestige 
of its products and its good will and mini- 
mize its liabilities to customers on warran- 
ties and for negligence. 

From the dealer’s point of view, the pos- 
sibilities of growth and repeat business as a 
result of sound sales and service operations 
alone has normally been the incentive for the 
dealer’s conscientious adherence to franchise 
obligations. This too redounded to the bene- 
fit of the consuming public generally. 

A dealer's fulfillment of the franchise obli- 
gation to provide facilities, capital, and per- 
sonnel for the sale and service of the manu- 
facturer’s products in a designated area 
should entitle a dealer to some security 
against infringement of his territory. In- 
deed, if the dealer cannot be accorded any 
protection whatsoever, he is in no better 
position, despite his contractual duties, than 
the retailer who merely buys and sells with- 
out any presale and aftersale responsibilities 
to his customers. 

This need for territory security, however, 
is largely if not entirely confined to complex 
mechanical products. There is a certain, 
and under normal circumstances a very large, 
amount of territory security inherent in most 
articles. 

Complex mechanical products, however, are 
of such a nature that they not only lack in- 
herent territory security but actually tend 
to lend themselves to its destruction. They 
are generally expensive compared to most 
articles, sold at prices reached by bargaining, 
and frequently there is a trade-in involved, 
and even the best require competent serv- 
icing after sale. 

In the case of automobiles and other prod- 
ucts which provide their own means of 
transport the problem is uniquely aggra- 
vated since they can be moved at nominal 
expense. In other words, it is relatively 
inexpensive to move the product from one 
dealer's area of responsibility to another's. 

In products where territory security is not 
inherent in or a consequence of the article 
itself, there is very little the manufacturers 
can do about the problem except, of course, 
protect their dealers by appropriate provi- 
sions in their franchises or through ex- 
pressed conditions of sale. 

By law and custom the customer looks to 
the manufacturer for safe construction and 
proper service. It was held as early as 1916 
in MacPherson v. Buick Motor Co. (217 N. Y. 
382, 111 N. E. 1050) that an automobile man- 
ufacturer was liable as a result of an acci- 
dent caused by a defective wheel obtained 
by the manufacturer from a supplier despite 
the fact there was no privity between the 
manufacturer and the injured parties. The 
law of negligence and implied warranties has 
continued to develop in such a manner that 
it becomes increasingly important for man- 
ufacturers operating under the franchise 
system to have dealers who are not only 
competent but willing to give complex me- 
chanical devices the presale conditioning 
and after-sale service the equipment re- 
quires. 

Dealer franchises for years have required 
dealers to perform such services. The man- 
ufacturers of many complex mechanical 
products have franchise provisions obligat- 
ing dealers to provide service regardless of 
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whether or not the dealer actually sold the 
product requiring service to the customer. 

Customers have come to expect, as & 
matter of custom, that manufacturers of 
complex mechanical products will provide, 
through franchised dealers, service for the 
product throughout its useful life. This re- 
sponsibility is assumed by both the manu- 
facturer and the dealer. The expressed 
warranty obligations manufacturers of com- 
plex mechanical products have assumed, in 
the interest of product goodwill and cus- 
tomer satisfaction, have been liberalized 
along with product improvements. Gen- 
eral Motors, for example, for years has is- 
sued an express warranty to its dealers with 
respect to its motor vehicles on the basis 
of 4,000 miles of operation or 90 days fol- 
lowing the delivery of the car to the retail 
purchaser. 

This warranty is, in turn, passed on by the 
dealer to the retail customer. The service 
is performed by the dealer under the war- 
ranty at the expense of General Motors. 
Although the dealers formerly shared in 
some of the expense of performing this war- 
ranty service, since 1956 the entire cost of 
warranty adjustment has been assumed by 
General Motors. This warranty reimburse- 
ment is applicable to all of this manufac- 
turer’s vehicles, whether or not sold by the 
particular franchised dealer performing the 
service under the warranty. 

In addition to this standard warranty, 
which is incorporated in the dealer fran- 
chise agreements and issued by General 
Motors dealers to their retail customers, 
this concern since 1941 has extended to its 
dealers, for their benefit and the benefit of 
their retail customers, a policy under which 
warranty claims which are established under 
prescribed conditions and limitations, may 
be accepted on the basis of 12,000 miles or 
12 months instead of the standard 4,000 
miles or 90 days with the same reimburse- 
ment to dealers as applies under the stand- 
ard warranty. 

Other manufacturers, of course, have 
similar programs. They are naturally desir- 
ous that all retail customers have the bene- 
fit of such programs. In the interest of 
product goodwill and customer goodwill, 
manufacturers of complex mechanical prod- 
ucts expect their dealers to render service, 
even though they do not sell the product to 
the owner. In some instances, however, 
dealers have refused to furnish not only 
warranty service but even regular service. 
Some dealers, while furnishing such sery- 
ices, have insisted that the owners who have 
purchased products from them should have 
preferential treatment. As a result, in some 
instances customers have not received sery- 
ices which, under the law and by custom, 
both consumers and manufacturers are 
entitled to expect. 

Defects in parts, particularly in the early 
production of new products, which merely 
affect the normal use and operation of the 
product, occur more frequently in complex 
mechanical products than in simpler arti- 
cles. In such cases, dealers are expected to 
correct the defects, either when the product 
is serviced or by requesting customers to 
make the product available for service. 
Manufacturers’ problems in this connection 
are immeasurably complicated in situations 
where the selling dealer is so far removed 
from the purchaser that it is impracticable 
for the selling dealer to correct such defects. 

In situations where dealers are afforded 
territory security, most of the problems 
enumerated above are obviated. Since the 
dealer has received reasonable compensation 
for the invasion of his territory there is less 
likelihood of resentment because of the loss 
of a sale. Since the dealer profits from any 
sale made in or to a customer residing in his 
area of sales responsibility there is an eco- 
nomic incentive for every dealer to provide 
good service and develop product goodwill. 
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More importantly, the reasonable payment 
which the dealers receive for the infringe- 
ment of their territory makes it economically 
possible for them to properly maintain their 
facilities for sales and service and retain 
competent personnel. This redounds to the 
public interest in several ways, because 
through improved service there is increased 
customer assurance that his product has 
been properly serviced and is operating 
efficiently. 

In the final analysis, in the absence of 
territory security the area of sales responsi- 
bility of every franchised dealer may be in- 
vaded by other dealers who, knowing full 
well that most purchasers will look to the 
dealers in the area where they reside or do 
business for servicing, do not adequately 
perform the necessary pre-sale conditioning 
and servicing, thereby evading their respon- 
sibilities and imposing them on others. 

Experience has shown that the dealer fran- 
chise system is the most efficient method of 
distributing many types of complex mechan- 
ical products. When the franchise agree- 
ments are implemented with reasonable ter- 
ritory security provisions, dealers generally 
are well able economically to perform their 
obligations to both the manufacturers and 
purchasers. Without such provisions, how- 
ever, under some circumstances there is no 
economic or other incentive for dealers to 
develop properly the sale and servicing of the 
manufacturer's products in their area of 
responsibility when others, who may be 
neglecting their own areas of responsibility, 
are free to capitalize on their efforts. 

The enactment of this bill will make it 
abundantly clear that reasonable territory 
security provisions are lawful, and serve to 
preserve the dealer franchise system by elim- 
inating the inequities which the record so 
clearly shows can and do occur when terri- 
tory security provisions are not embodied in 
the dealer franchise agreements. Dealers 
may sell in and outside their area of re- 
sponsibility, but the dealer who maintains 
facilities for the service of complex mechan- 
ical products, and who may have been an 
influencing factor in the purchase of the 
particular item, will receive some reimburse- 
ment from the other dealer as a partial con- 
tribution for the availability of his facilities. 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill which 
I have just introduced be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 4293) to clarify the law 
and express the intent of the Congress 
with reference to the distribution and 
sale of complex mechanical products 
through small business and other inde- 
pendent concerns, and for other pur- 
poses, introduced by Mr. POTTER, was 
received, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc— 

SECTION 1. That this act may be cited as 
the “Franchised Dealer Act.” 

DECLARATION OF PURPOSE AND POLICY 

Src. 2. Responsibility and liability which 
is imposed by law upon the manufacturer 
or assembler of complex mechanical prod- 
ucts for the safe construction of such com- 
plex mechanical products for their intended 
purposes, as well as the expectancy of the 
customer or user who has made a sub- 
stantial investment in such a complex me- 
chanical product, as to the operation and 
performance of such a product—regarded by 
the customer or user as being the respon- 
sibility of the manufacturer and its deal- 
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ers—makes it advisable and necessary that 
the manufacturer, who has a responsibility 
therefore, have reasonable access through its 
dealer organization to such complex me- 
chanical products at the time of the retail 
sale thereof and for a reasonable period dur- 
ing the use and operation thereof by the 
customer or user. 

Accordingly, the manufacturer-dealer and 
the manufacturer-distributor-dealer fran- 
chise relationship was evolved as the ap- 
proach best suited to the sale and service 
of complex mechanical products. Moreover, 
this relationship, developed within the free 
enterprise system, has provided a method 
of distribution which is consistent with and 
furthers the objectives of this system. 

With the development and improvement of 
such complex mechanical products, and es- 
pecially those representing substantial in- 
vestments, manufacturers and dealers oper- 
ating under the franchise system find it 
increasingly difficult to perform their re- 
sp2ctive obligations to each other and to the 
purchasing public. The enfranchised dealers 
performing the sales and service functions 
for the customer or user also find it increas- 
ingly difficult to obtain a reasonable return 
on their investments. The fact that, under 
some interpretations of existing law, the 
manufacturers and dealers operating under 
the franchise system of distribution cannot 
effect a normal and reasonable control of the 
distribution and service of complex mechani- 
cal products under their franchise agree- 
ments has contributed importantly to these 
conditions. This presents an anomalous sit- 
uation since, if this view of the law is sus- 
tained, the manufacturer, responsible for its 
products by law and custom, can lawfully 
control every aspect of the distribution of its 
products if it relies on its own distribution 
organization or agents but cannot do so if 
it relies on independent and small-business 
concerns. 

Since the preservation of our free enter- 
prise system is dependent upon the equality 
of competitive opportunity of business gen- 
erally, particularly small businesses, and in 
this connection to insure and preserve the 
availability of the franchise system for the 
distribution of complex mechanical products, 
it is the purpose and policy of this act to 
clarify existing law and declare certain of the 
rights of manufacturers, distributors, and 
dealers who distribute complex mechanical 
products pursuant to franchises in transac- 
tions involving or affecting commerce. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 3. As used in this act— 

A. The term “franchise” shall mean the 
written agreement or contract under which 
(1) a manufacturer agrees to sell products to 
a dealer who undertakes to provide facilities, 
capital, and personnel for the sale and service 
of such products, and to develop the sale of 
such products in a designated area, and (2) 
the legal rights, obligations, and liabilities of 
the manufacturer and dealer in furtherance 
of their undertakings as set forth in section 
3 A (1) of this act, are established and deter- 
mined. 

B. The term “manufacturer” shall mean 
any person, partnership, corporation, associa- 
tion, or other form of business enterprise en- 
gaged in the manufacture, production, or 
assembly of complex mechanical products for 
sale in commerce, including any person, 
partnership, corporation, association, or 
other business enterprise doing business as 
a distributor which purchases such products 
from such manufacturer or assembler and re- 
sells at wholesale to dealers, or which acts for 
and is under the control of such manufac- 
turer, producer, or assembler in connection 
with the distribution of said products, 

C. The term “dealer” shall mean any per- 
son, partnership, corporation, association, or 
other form of business enterprise resident in 
the United States or in any Territory thereof 
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or in the District of Columbia operating un- 
der the terms of a franchise and engaged 
thereunder in the distribution or sale of 
complex mechanical products, including a 
distributor to the extent engaged in the re- 
tail sale of such products. 

D. The term “complex mechanical prod- 
ucts” shall include all power-operated vehi- 
cles, machinery, equipment and appliances. 

E. The term commerce“ shall mean com- 
merce among the several States of the United 
States or with foreign nations, or in any 
Territory of the United States or in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, or among the Territories 
or between any Territory and any State or 
foreign nation, or between the District of 
Columbia and any State or Territory or for- 
eign nation. 

F. The term “area of responsibility” shall 
mean the geographical area in which a dealer 
or dealers, under the provisions of a franchise 
agreement, are required to develop the sale 
of complex mechanical products. 


TERRITORY SECURITY PERMITTED 


Sec. 4. It shall be lawful, where a fran- 
chise agreement to which a manufacturer 
engaged in commerce is a party sets forth a 
dealer's area of responsibility, for 

(1) the manufacturer and dealer to agree 
or enter into a contract providing that, or 

(2) the manufacturer to sell products to a 
dealer on the expressed condition that, in the 
event that dealer sells any complex mechani- 
cal product of the manufacturers to a cus- 
tomer residing or located outside the area 
of responsibility of the selling dealer and in 
the area of responsibility of another dealer 
or dealers, operating under a similar fran- 
chise or franchises with the manufacturer, 
the infringing dealer shall pay to the dealer 
or dealers, whose area of responsibility has 
been invaded, or to the manufacturer for 
the account of such infringed dealer or deal- 
ers, such amount or amounts as provided 
for in the contract or condition of sale. 

A manufacturer may provide, either in 
the franchise agreements or as expressed 
conditions of sale, the categories of pur- 
chasers or types of retail sales which shall 
be exempt from the territory security pro- 
visions of this act. 

A manufacturer may establish or provide 
methods or procedures sufficient in its opin- 
ion for insuring that infringement pay- 
ments are made promptly and for the de- 
termination of any dispute between dealers 
or between a dealer or dealers and the man- 
ufacturer as to where a sale is made, where a 
purchaser resides or is located, or any other 
issue arising between or among thenr relat- 
ing to terrttory security under this act. 

It shall be lawful for a manufacturer to 
terminate the franchise of any dealer who 
does not fulfill the obligation to make pay- 
ment for infringing the area of responsibility 
of other dealers, or to take any other lawful 
action reasonably calculated to cause the 
dealer to fulfill such obligation. 

Provided, however, That— 

A. In no event shall the payment a dealer 
is required to make hereunder be a sum in 
excess of an amount equal to 5 percent of 
the manufacturer's suggested retail price 
for a product or, in the event the manu- 
facturer does not suggest a retail price, the 
price at which the product was sold by the 
dealer. 

B. Nothing herein shall make lawful any 
contract or agreement between manufac- 
turers providing for the establishment or 
maintenance of any area of responsibility or 
the amount of any payment herein author- 
ized; but it shall not be unlawful for distrib- 
utors who distribute the product of a manu- 
facturer in respective designated areas to 
dealers under franchise agreements, to incor- 
porate by agreement or otherwise in such 
franchise agreements, with their respective 
dealers, the same or similar territory security 
provisions and implementing agreements or 
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provisions and to do any other act permitted 
to a manufacturer under this act. 

C. This act shall not apply when the sale 
is to the United States Government or any 
State goverment or any municipal corpora- 
tion or any political subdivision, department, 
agency, bureau or instrumentality of any of 
the foregoing. 

Sec. 5. The act of July 2, 1890, as amended, 
known as the Sherman Act, and the act of 
October 15, 1914, as amended, known as the 
Clayton Act, and the act of September 26, 
1914, as amended, known as the Federal Trade 
Commission Act, and the act of June 19, 1936, 
as amended, known as the Robinson-Patman 
Anti-Discrimination Act, and the act of Au- 
gust 8, 1956, known as the Automobile Dealer 
Franchise Act, to the extent that any provi- 
sions of such acts may be inconsistent or in 
conflict with the provisions of this act, shall 
not render unlawful agreements, contracts 
or sales made lawful by this act or acts in 
the performance or conduct thereof. This 
act is remedial and shall not be interpreted 
as an exception to other legislation or other- 
wise subject to strict construction. 

Sec. 6. If any provision of this act or the 
application of such provision to any manu- 
facturer, dealer, or circumstance, shall be 
held invalid, the remainder of this act, or the 
application of such provision to any manu- 
facturers, dealers or circumstances other than 
those as to which it is held invalid, shall 
not be affected. 

Sec. 7. It is the intent of Congress to exer- 
cise its full power with respect to interstate 
commerce in connection with all matters 
affected by this act and that this act shall 
be controlling with respect to the validity of 
franchise provisions or expressed conditions 
of sale and acts in the performance or con- 
duct thereof. In the event any provisions of 
the laws of any State, directly or indirectly, 
are in conflict with, or are contrary to or 
repugnant to, or different from, the provi- 
sions of this act, this act shall control and 
be determinative. 


THE ARMED SERVICES PROCURE- 
MENT AMENDMENTS OF 1958 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill entitled The Armed Services Pro- 
curement Amendments of 1958.” I do 
so, knowing full well that it cannot be 
acted upon in this Congress. But I wish 
to have the bill printed and referred to 
the Armed Services Committee, so that 
appropriate study may be made of it 
during the adjournment of Congress. 

The bill calls for very major reforms 
in the procedures now established by 
law for the procurement of goods and 
services for the Armed Forces. It deals 
with a highly involved and technical 
area of the law, yet one which governs 
the manner in which we spend $22 bil- 
lion annually. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill, a section-by-section 
analysis of the bill, and a brief news- 
paper article by Frank Pace, Jr., from 
the Christian Science Monitor of June 
21, 1958, entitled General Dynamics 
Seeks Flexibility in Weapons System 
Planning—Technological Surge Poses 
New Problems,” be printed in the REC- 
ORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill, section- 
by-section analysis, and article will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 4294) to amend title 10 of 
the United States Code with respect to 
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procurement procedures of the armed 
services, and for other purposes, intro- 
duced by Mr. SALTONSTALL, was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Armed Services, and ord- 
ered to be printed in the RECORD, as fol- 
lows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the “Armed Services Procurement 
Amendments of 1958.” 


DECLARATION OF POLICY 


Sec. 2. The text of section 2301 of chapter 
137 of title 10 of the United States Code is 
amended to read as follows: 

“It is the policy of Congress that agencies 
making procurements under this chapter 
shall purchase and contract to purchase 
products and services of commercial charac- 
ter which are readily available on the open 
market except where the needs of the agency 
will not be properly or efficiently satisfied by 
such products and services. It is the further 
policy of Congress that a fair proportion of 
the purchases made under this chapter, and 
of the contracts and subcontracts executed 
therefor, be placed with small-business con- 
cerns.” 


COMPETITIVE NEGOTIATION OF CONTRACTS 


Sec. 3. That portion of section 2304 (a) of 
such chapter which precedes clause (1) 
thereof is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) Purchases and contracts for property 
or services covered by this chapter shall be 
made by formal advertising or by competi- 
tive negotiation. However, the head of an 
agency may negotiate such a purchase or 
contract, if—.” 


QUALITY EXCEPTION FOR NEGOTIATION OF 
CERTAIN CONTRACTS 


Sec. 4. Subsection (a) of section 2304 of 
such chapter is amended by (a) striking out 
the period at the end thereof and inserting 
in lieu thereof a semicolon, and (b) adding 
at the end thereof the following new para- 
graph: 

“(18) he determines that negotiation of 
any purchace is necessary to insure the pro- 
curement of property or services of suitable 
quality.” 


COMPETITIVE NEGOTIATION; PERFORMANCE 
SPECIFICATIONS 


Sec. 5. (a) Section 2305 (a) of such chap- 
ter is amended to read as follows: 

„(a) Whenever formal advertising or com- 
petitive negotiation is used under section 
2304 of this title, the solicitation for bids 
or proposals shall be made a sufficient time 
before the purchase or contract. The speci- 
fications, and invitations for bids and re- 
quests for proposals, shall permit such free 
and full competition as is consistent with the 
procurement of the property and services 
needed by the agency concerned.” 

(b) The first sentence of section 2305 (b) 
of such chapter is amended to read as fol- 
lows: “Whenever formal advertising is used 
under section 2304 of this title, bids shall be 
opened publicly at the time and place stated 
in the advertisement.” 

(c) Section 2305 of such chapter is amend- 
ed by adding at the end thereof the following 
new paragraph: 

“(d) In all procurement under this chap- 
ter, the specifications shall describe property 
to be procured in terms of functional per- 
formance characteristic unless the head of 
the agency determines that the property will 
be procured more efficiently by specifica- 
tions in other terms.” 

FIXED-PRICE AND INCENTIVE CONTRACTS 

Sec. 6. (a) Section 2306 (a) of such chap- 
ter is amended to read as follows: 

“(a) FPixed-price or incentive contracts 
shall be used unless in the case of any par- 


ticular or class of procurement another kind 
of contract is authorized by the head of the 
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agency concerned. The cost-plus-a-percent- 
age-of-cost system of contracting may not 
be used. Subject to these limitations and 
the provisions of subsections (b)-(e), the 
head of any agency in negotiating contracts 
under section 2304 of this title, shall make 
the kind of contract that he considers will 
promote the best interests of the United 
States.” 

(b) Section 2306 (c) of such chapter is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(c) No cost contract or cost-plus-a-fixed- 
fee contract may be made under section 2304 
of this title, unless the head of the agency 
determines that such a contract is likely to 
be less costly to the United States than 
any other kind of contract or that it is im- 
practicable to obtain property or services of 
the kind or quality required except under 
such a contract.” 

ADVISORY ENGINEERING SERVICES 


Sec. 7. Section 2353 of chapter 139 of title 
10 of the United States Code is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

(d) Any contract of a military depart- 
ment shall provide for the reimbursement of 
such department by the contractor for the 
cost of all advisory engineering services fur- 
nished to the contractor and any subcon- 
tractor by Government personnel incidental 
to the performance of such contract, the 
cost of such services to be determined by 
such Secretary.” 


PROCUREMENT OF OPERATIONAL SYSTEMS 


Sec. 8. Chapter 141 of title 10 of the United 
States Code is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new section: 


“2387. Operational systems: procurement 
from single contractor 


“(a) As used in this section, the term ‘op- 
erational system’ means any combination of 
items of property which are to be used in 
combination as a single operational system 
by one or more of the Armed Forces for the 
performance of a major operational func- 
tion incident to one or more of the following 
purposes: 

“(1) the transportation of persons or 
property; 

“(2) military communications; 

“(3) the furnishing of weapons, muni- 
tions, supplies, or equipment to military 
forces; or 

“(4) the delivery of fire upon or the de- 
struction of enemy forces, facilities or in- 
stallations. 

“(b) The head of each military depart- 
ment shall— 

“(1) conduct a continuing survey of 
property procured by his department, and 
from time to time publish designations of 
property comprising particular operational 
systems; and 

“(2) make monthly reports of such des- 
ignations to the Secretary of Defense to 
assure coordination among the military de- 
partments in the procurement of opera- 
tional systems. 

“(c) The head of each military depart- 
ment shall designate from personne! of such 
department a system manager who shall 
exercise supervision and control over, and 
shall be responsible for, the procurement 
of such system. 

“(d) Except in instances in which the 
head of a military department determines 
that the national interest would not be 
served thereby, each operational system so 
designated shall be procured from a single 
prime contractor who shall, except as may 
be limited by contract, determine and be 
responsible for all design, development, pro- 
duction, and procurement which may be 
necessary for the furnishing of such system, 

“(e) Whenever any item of property in- 
cluded within any operational system is an 
item in use within the Armed Forces for 
any purpose, any contract with a prime 
contractor for the procurement of such 
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system shall require such prime contractor 
to procure wherever practicable such item 
from an appropriate military supply activ- 
ity or a supplier who furnishes such item 
to a military department. 

“(f) Each contract for the procurement 
of an operational system from a prime con- 
tractor shall require such prime con- 
tractor— 

“(1) in the selection of subcontractors 
thereunder, to provide for such full and 
free competition among persons interested 
in becoming subcontractors thereunder as is 
consistent with the procurement of the prop- 
erty and services needed by the contractor; 
and 

“(2) in the performance thereof, to utilize 
all preferential procurement procedures, as 
authorized by law or administrative regula- 
tions governing Government prime contract 
relations with small business, to increase the 
participation of small-business concerns as 
subcontractors; 

“(3) before executing any subcontract 
thereunder, to furnish to the designated 
system manager a list identifying the per- 
sons from among whom such prime con- 
tractor proposes to select subcontractors.” 


RENEGOTIATION 


Sec. 9. No provision of the Renegotiation 
Act of 1948 or the Renegotiation Act of 1951 
shall apply to any procurement made after 
the effective date hereof under chapter 137 
or 189 of title 10 of the United States Code 
by (1) any contract entered into after for- 
mal advertising, (2) any contract entered 
into after competitive negotiation, or (3) 
any incentive contract. 


EFFECTIVE DATE 


Sec. 10. The provisions of this act shall 
take effect on the first day of the third 
month beginning after the date of enact- 
ment of this act. 


The section-by-section analysis and 
article presented by Mr. SALTONSTALL are 
as follows: 


SEcTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF S. 4294 


The provisions of the bill would amend 
chapters 137, 139, and 141 of title 10 of the 
United States Code as follows: 

Section 2 would amend section 2301 of 
chapter 137 by extending the policy of Con- 
gress with respect to procurement made un- 
der such chapter as follows: 

That products and services of commercial 
character which are readily available on the 
open market be procured whenever they will 
properly and efficiently satisfy agency needs; 

That small-business concerns receive a fair 
proportion of procurement made by subcon- 
tracts from prime contractors. (The policy 
declaration now provides only that small- 
business concerns should receive a fair pro- 
portion of procurement made by prime con- 
tracts.) 

Section 3 would amend section 2304 (a) 
of chapter 137 by specifically authorizing the 
use of competitive negotiation as an uncon- 
ditional alternative to formal advertising in 
procurement covered by chapter 137. Sec- 
tion 2304 (a) now permits negotiated pro- 
curement of any kind only in 17 specified 
exceptions from a general requirement that 
procurement purchases and contracts be 
made by formal advertising. Competitive 
negotiation is negotiation with more than 
one supplier and is dis ed from un- 
qualified negotiation in that the former en- 
tails public solicitation of proposals from 
interested suppliers and competitive evalua- 
tion of proposals received. 

Section 4 would amend section 2304 (a) 
of chapter 137 by adding a new (18th) ex- 
ception from the general requirement that 
procurement purchases and contracts be 
made by formal advertising (or competitive 
negotiation, after the amendment provided 
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in section 3 (b) of the bill), viz, to insure 


procurement of property or services of suit- 


able quality. 

Section 5 (a) would amend section 2305 
(a) of chapter 137 to conform to the change 
in section 2304 (a) of such chapter provided 
in section 3 of the bill by requiring that 
solicitation for proposals (as well as bids as 
now provided in section 2304 (a)) in com- 
petitive negotiation be made a reasonable 
time before the purchase or contract, 

Section 5 (b) would amend section 2305 
(b) of chapter 137 to conform to the changes 
in sections 2304 (a) and 2305 (a) of such 
chapter provided in sectlons 3 and 5 (a) of 
the bill, respectively, by limiting the provi- 
sions of section 2305 (b) to formal advertis- 
ing. These provisions relate to bids and 
awards and are not opposite to competitive 
negotiations. 

Section 5 (c) would amend section 2305 
of chapter 137 by adding a new provision re- 
quiring that specifications describe property 
to be procured in terms of functional per- 
formance characteristics unless another type 
of specifications would be more efficient for 
the procurement of the particular property. 

Section 6 (a) would amend section 2306 
(a) of chapter 137 by requiring the use of 
fixed price or incentive contracts unless an- 
other kind of contract is authorized as bet- 
ter promoting the interests of the Govern- 
ment. In other respects section 2306 (a) 
would not be changed; i. e., its prohibition 
on the use of cost-plus-a-percentage-of-cost 
contracts would be continued, and the limi- 
tations in subsections (b) to (e) of section 
2306 would be left intact except as provided 
in section 6 (b) of the bill, infra. 

Section 6 (b) would amend section 2306 
(c) of chapter 137 by deleting therefrom 
reference to incentive contracts. This 
would in effect remove limitations now pro- 
vided on the use of incentive contracts. 
Section 2306 (c) now conditions the use of 
cost contracts, cost-plus-a-fixed-fee con- 
tracts, or incentive contracts on a deter- 
mination (i) that such a contract is likely to 
be less costly than any other kind of con- 
tract or (ii) that it is impractical to obtain 
property or services of the kind or quality 
required except under such a contract. 
Section 6 (b) of the bill would delete in- 
centive contracts from the aforesaid con- 
ditional prohibition. 

Section 7 would amend section 2353 of 
chapter 139 by adding a new subsection re- 
quiring that all military procurement con- 
tracts must provide for reimbursement of 
the department making such a contract by 
the contractor for the cost of any advisory 
engineering services rendered by Govern- 
ment personnel to the contractor or sub- 
contractors incidental to the contract. 

Section 8 is self-explanatory. It would 
amend chapter 141 by adding a new section 
2387 thereto defining the term “operational 
system”, and providing for the designation 
and procurement from a single prime con- 
tractor of operational systems by the mili- 
tary departments. Subsection 2387 (f) 
would provide for participation by small 
business concerns as subcontractors. This 
section of the bill would provide for a statu- 
tory definition and an expansion of the so- 
called “weapons system” method of military 
procurement under a single manager which 
has been developed and used in the military 
departments. 

Section 9 would provide that the provi- 
sions of the Renegotiation Acts of 1948 and 
1951 shall not apply to incentive contracts 
or to any contracts entered into after formal 
advertising or competitive negotiation. 

Section 10 would provide that the provi- 
sions of the bill would take effect 2 months 
after its enactment. 
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[From the Christian Science Monitor of 
June 21, 1958] 


GENERAL DYNAMICS SEEKS FLEXIBILITY IN 
Weapons SYSTEM PLANNING—TECHNOLOGI- 
CAL SURGE Poses NEw PROBLEMS 

(By Frank Pace, Jr.) 

New Yorx.—In the years since the war, 
the urgent drive for survival has forced a 
revolutionary surge of scientific and techno- 
logical advance in America. 

We have moved into a new world whose 
features bear scarcely any resemblance to 
that comfortable, familiar world we left be- 
hind us in 1941. 

We have bared the universe of the atomic 
nucleus and reached the margins of inter- 
planetary space. 

We have elaborated new sciences, new 
forms of propulsion, new sources of energy. 

And in so doing we have created new 
problems in management, structure, and 
function which we must solve if we are to 
use our knowledge for constructive, creative 
purposes. 

This, in my opinion, rather than the mere 
fact of technological advance, is the basic 
challenge of this new era. There is no 
longer any serious doubt as to the para- 
mount necessity for maintaining at all times 
a strong posture of national defense. In- 
deed, our defense expenditures, unparalleled 
in times of peace, have been a prime cause 
of the scientific revolution in postwar Amer- 
ica. But the victory has brought new re- 
sponsibilities in its wake. 


NEW MANAGEMENT CONCEPT 


The tremendous advances in nuclear fis- 
sion and fusion, astronautics, new aero- 
dynamic and hydrodynamic forms, electronic 
computation, communication, and automa- 
tion will require new and vigorous efforts in 
thought and planning if we are to keep 
abreast of this revolution we ourselves have 
created. 

In particular, we must evolve new concepts 
of management and production adequate to 
cope wit: the complex technological and or- 
ganizational problems of the new age. A 
failure in this respect would be like placing 
our latest jet engines in the airframe of a 
B-24, or one of our nuclear powerplants in 
a submarine of conventional configuration. 


FLEXIBILITY SOUGHT 


Whatever success we have had at General 
Dynamics, whatever strength we have 
evolved, is the result of a conscious effort to 
create a corporate structure and a corporate 
function capable of solving the complex prob- 
lems of our times. In this sense, General 
Dynamics is just as much a product of the 
scientific revolution of the postwar years as 
are the intricate weapons systems over which 
it presides. Indeed, the form of management 
control we have evolved, no matter how im- 
perfect it may be in this stage of develop- 
ment, is aptly called a systems concept of 
management. 

Just as a weapons system manager inte- 
grates every phase of the develo, ment of a 
modern weapon, from preliminary design to 
subsystems and supporting personnel, so do 
we at General Dynamics try to combine cen- 
tralized control in planning and policy with a 
high degree of autonomy among our divisions 
in research, development, production, and 
marketing. 

Historically speaking, we have tried to build 
out of the older, less complex units of prewar 
days a new type of corporate organization 
which has greater flexibility, wider scope, and 
increased efficiency and thus greater capac- 
ity for responding to the technological and 
sociological challenges of our day. 


“NAUTILUS” PROJECT CITED 


This growth did not occur suddenly. In 
the years immediately following World War 
I, Convair and Electric Boat, along with other 
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defense plants, were hard hit by the wholesale 
cancellation of war contracts. Fortunately, 
the postwar story this time has been very 
different. 

Deeply characteristic of the postwar pro- 
duction picture has been the development of 
ever larger and more complex weapons, which 
in turn made it imperative to elaborate the 
Weapons system concept to handle them 
more efficiently. 

The wartime Manhattan project, bringing 
together, as it did, scientists, private indus- 
try and government in a single, massive as- 
sault designed to produce a specified applica- 
tion in the shortest possible time, certainly 
foreshadowed the concept, as did the Nauti- 
lus project. 

The Nautilus was in effect handled as a 
weapons system because of the tireless en- 
ergy and determination of Adm. H. G. Rick- 
over, who integrated the strengths of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, the Navy, the 
Westinghouse Corp., and our own Electric 
Boat Division to produce, in less than 5 years, 
the world’s first nuclear-powered submarine. 

The Nautilus not only foreshadowed the 
immensely powerful nuclear fleet of the fu- 
ture, but as the world’s first harnessing of 
atomic energy for a useful purpose, it marked 
the beginning of the age of atomic power 
with its incalculable benefits for mankind, 


GAS~COOLED REACTOR STUDIED 


Perhaps the most perfect example of a 
fully matured weapons system is Convair's 
new and revolutionary supersonic bomber, 
the B-58, Convair, as systems manager, de- 
veloped the plane according to Air Force 
specifications and mission requirements, co- 
ordinating components from some 8,000 
suppliers in 46 States with the design and 
manufacture of the airframe. 

As an example of the new, close collabora- 
tion between sclence and industry, I would 
cite our General Atomic Division with its 
brilliant young staff of scientists dedicated 
to pure research in an academic environ- 
ment. This group has already produced 
three versions of » small, inherently safe re- 
search, reactor, has embarked on an ambi- 
tious nuclear fusion research program with 
the Texas Atomic Energy Research Founda- 
tion, and has been selected by the Atomic 
Energy Commission and the Maritime Com- 
mission to design a marine gas-cooled reactor 
for a merchant ship. It is now at work, 
moreover, in developing a concept for a novel, 
high-temperature, gas-cooled reactor suitable 
for a central electrical power station. 

Finally, I would venture to forecast that 
the Atlas intercontinental ballistic missile, 
produced by our Convair Division, will prove 
to be the most significant achievement of our 
age. In it the major new technologies of our 
postwar world converge—rocket and missile 
research. The development of high-thrust 
fuels, complex electronic guidance and con- 
trols, new materials capable of unprecedent- 
ed performance, advances in overcoming the 
thermal barrier, atomic power as in its war- 
head, upper atmosphere, and space research. 
As the supreme deterrent in our growing ar- 
senal, the Atlas can be a major guarantor of 
peace. And as the most powerful of our mis- 
siles, it will eventually play its part in the 
penetration of interplanetary space, in the 
placing of manned satellites, and finally, in 
the coming circumnayvigation of the moon. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
over 6 months have gone into the prep- 
aration of the legislation. Because of 
the complexities of the Armed Services 
Procurement Act, which this bill amends, 
and the great amount of Federal money 
expended under its authority, the com- 
mitte will certainly want adequate time 
to study this bill. Having it introduced 
now will enable the committee to draw 
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reports from the responsible depart- 
ments and others interested. Thus we 
will have available for consideration at 
the beginning of the next Congress 
thorough background material on the 
bill. 

During the Armed Services Prepared- 
ness Subcommittee hearings last winter 
several witnesses emphasized a glaring 
deficiency in our military procurement 
procedures, notably the extended lead 
time required for the procurement of 
major weapons systems, It is a matter 
of great concern when contrasted with 
recent Soviet developments of new weap- 
ons. It was pointed out, for example, 
that in many cases 10 to 11 years have 
been required from the inception of a 
military requirement to the actual de- 
livery of the hardware to fulfill the re- 
quirement. The Russians have been do- 
ing this in half the time. Throughout 
the committee hearings the need for 
speed in our decision-making process 
and in the translation of ideas into mili- 
tary hardware was emphasized. The 
testimony of Dr. J. Sterling Livingston 
of the Harvard Business School was par- 
ticularly provocative: 

We must make a management break- 
through, a breakthrough in our weapons de- 
cision making process— 


Dr. Livingston asserted— 
to keep pace with the Soviets, to regain 
world scientific leadership and weapons 
superiority. * * It is imperative * * * 
that this particular weakness (weapons de- 
velopment decision making) in our military 
organization be understood. 


A great deal of testimony was directed 
to this complex and critical area. Un- 
fortunately most of the testimony was 
concerned with pointing out our de- 
ficiencies rather than suggesting reme- 
dies. 

Accordingly, after considerable dis- 
cussion and study, I have prepared sev- 
eral specific changes in the laws govern- 
ing Armed Forces procurement which I 
believe, if enacted, would greatly facili- 
tate our procurement process. I will de- 
scribe these provisions in some detail 
later. 

First it is important to consider in 
perspective the nature of this problem. 
The United States has maintained and 
maintains today a great Military Estab- 
lishment. It is without question vital to 
our Nation’s security. For it is a deter- 
rent force capable of destroying an 
enemy at his base of operations. The 
very existence of this force and its versa- 
tility helps to keep the peace by discour- 
aging would-be aggressors from launch- 
ing an attack against the Free World. 

Of course, the existence of this capa- 
bility causes potential enemies and 
would-be aggressors to resort to other 
tactics to expand their goals of political 
conquest. The Communists have tradi- 
tionally used economic and political 
means to spread their influence and this 
Nation has, accordingly, wisely main- 
tained balanced forces throughout the 
world capable of effectively meeting 
brush-fire emergencies as they may arise 
and capable by their existence of 
strengthening western political integrity. 
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But our national defense policy is nul- 
lified if we should lose the capability to 
retaliate quickly and devastatingly. 
Should we ever lose the margin of supe- 
riority or the equality necessary to deter 
attack, our Nation and all the things for 
which it stands would be in great jeop- 
ardy. 

Thus it is imperative to insure that 
our Armed Forces are kept at a maxi- 
mum state of readiness and to insure 
that we utilize technological advances as 
rapidly as possible. 

No one will deny that our margin of 
military superiority over the Russians 
has been narrowed in recent years. Our 
full-scale missile program was not begun 
until 1953 and the Russians have several 
years’ head start. We have no monopo- 
lies on nuclear weapons and quantita- 
tively the Russians have a submarine 
fleet second to none. They have shown 
extraordinary prowess in recent years in 
their scientific advances and in their 
ability to convert raw ideas into mili- 
tarily useful application. 

If we were to assume—and I do not 
imply that this is the case—that our rel- 
ative military strengths were roughly 
equal at the present time, then the fu- 
ture security of the United States would 
depend almost entirely on our ability to 
produce military hardware in new tech- 
nological fields at least as fast as the 
Russians could do so. Postwar history 
does not prove that we have this capa- 
bility. 

Thus one of the most urgent responsi- 
bilities of the Congress and the Defense 
Department is to insure that procure- 
ment procedures from research through 
production are geared to these critical 
requirements. 

A vast body of law has been evolved 
over the years to guide the conduct of 
Defense Department procurement offi- 
cers and technicians in the purchase of 
military supplies. The contracting offi- 
cers and procurement policy officers 
must be concerned with literally hun- 
dreds of responsibilities—some of great 
importance, some of lesser importance. 
Vast amounts of paper work are required 
to handle single procurements and often- 
times in the production of one piece of 
complex equipment, hundreds of con- 
tracting officers and technical personnel 
are required, dozens of contracts exe- 
cuted, and several manufacturers em- 
ployed. Oftentimes even urgent procure- 
ments require several weeks, perhaps 
months, to initiate formally and, once 
initiated, because of the nature of our 
procurement statutes and regulations, 
require detailed administration by many 
different offices of the Government. 
The end result under present law: Delay 
and unnecessary expense that our Na- 
tion’s security can no longer afford. 

In recent years a new method of pro- 
curement has been developed in the De- 
partment and used with great success. 
It is called “weapons system procure- 
ment.” The bill which I am today in- 
troducing embodies the principle of the 
weapons system concept. Although the 
system has been demonstrated to be 
extremely effective in producing military 
weapons more quickly and more econom- 
ically, it has not been used to maximum 
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advantage because of administrative in- 
ertia and, in many cases, because of 
other requirements established by Con- 
gress in the Armed Services Procurement 
Act. 

As a member of the Armed Services 
Committee, I have joined with my col- 
leagues to exhort the Defense Depart- 
ment to speed up its weapons develop- 
ment. But the responsibility is not 
solely in the hands of the Defense De- 
partment. Congress must insure that 
its own house is in order, that it has 
provided the statutory mechanism that 
the Department needs to do its job with 
maximum effectiveness. 

We cannot on the one hand criticize 
the Defense Department for delays and 
inefficiency when at the same time we 
impose inordinate administrative bur- 
dens through some of our statutes and 
neglect their modernization. 

This bill has as its principal objective 
a shortening of the lead time in the de- 
velopment and production of new mili- 
tary weapons. This is vital to our Na- 
tion’s security. 

It has a secondary objective of promot- 
ing efficiency and economy in the pro- 
curement processes of the Defense De- 
partment. 

This is vital to our Nation’s massive 
defense effort. A few simple illustrations 
may help to emphasize the second ob- 
jective. This bill calls for the use of so- 
called performance specifications in the 
procurement of military supplies. It also 
calls for the supply of commercial items 
whenever they meet requirements and 
whenever adequate competition is pres- 
ent. 

This section should eliminate some of 
the most flagrant administrative log- 
jams such as the 5-page specification for 
a single pull ring on a parachute, or the 
18-page specifications which were in use 
in the Defense Department to describe a 
ping-pong ball—all athletic equipment 
specifications have recently been elimi- 
nated. Some specifications for the pro- 
curement of very simple items take years 
to prepare and often measure over a foot 
in depth. Yet the Defense Department 
is required to prepare such detailed 
specifications under the provisions of the 
Armed Services Procurement Act as 
amended. 

When our Nation’s security may be 
threatened by a week’s delay in the pro- 
curement of a new weapon, we can ill 
afford to spend months and years pre- 
paring overly detailed specifications. 

Oftentimes detailed Government speci- 
fications, in addition to the great cost of 
preparation, result in the procurement of 
a much more costly end item. There are 
many times, for example, when the De- 
fense Department could select from a 
dozen reputable manufacturers an exist- 
ing commercial product which would 
satisfy the performance requirements of 
the Department. Yet to satisfy require- 
ments of the Armed Services Procure- 
ment Act the Department must prepare 
detailed drawings and specifications 
which require each manufacturer to 
specially design, retool, and produce a 
noncommercial item for the military. 
The cost of the custom-made product 
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often greatly exceeds the comparable 
commercial item. 

The weapons system of procurement 
mentioned earlier involves a very simple 
procedure. It calls for the selection of 
one major prime contractor to produce 
one major military weapons system. 

Formerly, in the production of a com- 
plex piece of military equipment the 
Government selected contractors to pro- 
duce major subassemblies and compo- 
nents. The Government would design 
their requirements, issue separate con- 
tracts to various manufacturers, and 
then with the Government-furnished 
material which was received under the 
contracts would turn the final assembly 
job over to one contractor. If all the 
parts fit and the final end product 
worked, the procurement was a success. 
But the procedure is hazardous and time 
consuming. 

Under the weapons system concept, the 
Government executes one major prime 
contract. That prime contractor who 
bears ultimate responsibility to the Gov- 
ernment issues subcontracts to other in- 
dustries responsible directly to him. It 
is quite evident that coordination and 
speed are served by this coupling of 
responsibility, authority, and manage- 
ment. There are illustrations particu- 
larly in the aircraft industry under the 
older procurement system of serious 
failures and of 10-year lead time pro- 
curements. By comparison, consider the 
Jupiter or the Thor missile. Central re- 
sponsibility for the production of the 
weapon was placed in the hands of one 
agency and one contractor. Within a 
span of months, both weapons were in 
production, their prototypes having been 
tested successfully. Not only has the 
lead time been greatly reduced under this 
weapons system management, but pro- 
curements have been vastly more 
efficient. 

We have great confidence in the vital- 
ity and initiative of American industry. 
The free competitive system which has 
enabled our Nation to achieve unher- 
alded industrial advances should be able, 
as it has in the past, to achieve military 
weapons superiority second to none. 
But, as Professor Livingston, of Harvard, 
so aptly pointed out when he testified 
before the Preparedness Investigating 
Subcommittee hearings, our present sys- 
tem of defense contracting does not en- 
courage those forces in our industrial 
establishment to work. We are failing 
to capitalize, Dr. Livingston says, on the 
great strength of the American industrial 
system because we do not offer adequate 
incentives, we take away essential man- 
agement functions, and we penalize effi- 
ciency and ingenuity. Livingston in his 
testimony before the committee said that 
despite the Soviet’s great advantage in 
production lead time, our total develop- 
ment production and lead time can be 
reduced to 3% years. But, he said, we 
must “first delegate greater authority 
and responsibility to contractors to make 
technical decisions on weapons systems. 
The strength of the private enterprise 
system lies in the creative capacity of 
our individual contractors. If we do not 
permit them to make decisions, we can- 
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not take advantage of the strength of 
our system.” 

After Dr. Livingston’s testimony, I 
found in the Armed Services Procure- 
ment Act several sections which substan- 
tiate his contentions. 

Ironically, Livingston pointed out, even 
in the controlled economy and industrial 
establishment of the Soviet Union great 
rewards were provided for success in sci- 
entific and technological areas, and pen- 
alties for failure. The Russians know 
full well the virtue of the incentive sys- 
tem. If the future security of the United 
States depends upon its ability to de- 
velop in the shortest possible time mod- 
ern weapons of destruction so as to deter 
our enemies from aggression, then we 
must make full use of the inherent char- 
acteristics of the American industrial 
system which give it vigor and strength. 

To be specific, we must give greater 
freedom of action and provide more in- 
centives for industry which participates 
in our defense work. We must say to 
a defense contractor: 

It is your job to produce this weapon in 
the best way you know how with the best 
talent you can find and in the shortest pos- 
sible time with the least cost to the Gov- 
ernment. 


We must not then require him to sub- 
mit every minute engineering detail for 
inspection and approval in the Penta- 
gon. Dr. Livingston illustrated the divi- 
sion of responsibility which exists, point- 
ing out the case of an aircraft manufac- 
turer who wished to change the clock in 
the cockpit of an airplane from a 1-day 
clock to an 8-day clock. The contractor 
had to prepare an elaborate justification 
which was submitted through channels 
and finally approved by a committee of 
technical personnel at top levels in the 
Air Force. Before it could finally be ap- 
proved officials in the military service 
had to communicate with the contrac- 
tor for further explanation of his rea- 
sons. Not only was an extended period 
of time involved but several ranking 
personnel in the Department had to par- 
ticipate in the decision. 

Defense industries must have incen- 
tives to produce quality items at mini- 
mum cost to the Government. There 
has developed in recent years a form 
of military contracting known as the in- 
centive contract. It has been highly 
effective in many cases. 

Under this form of contract the Gov- 
ernment and the manufacturer agree 
upon a target price for the item to be 
produced. They further agree that if 
the contractor can reduce costs below 
the target price, he is allowed, typically, 
to keep 20 percent of the savings after 
returning 80 percent to the Govern- 
ment. If he exceeds the price, the Gov- 
ernment pays 80 percent and the con- 
tractor 20 percent of the excess. 

But because of detailed specification 
and drawing requirements, in many 
cases the Defense Department is unable 
to take advantage of the incentive con- 
tract. Instead it issues a letter of in- 
tent which amounts, in effect, to a blank 
check to the contractor. The provisions 
of this bill require the use of either in- 
centive or fixed-price contracts in every 
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case unless specifically exempted by the 
Secretary. 

But the desirable effects of incentive 
and fixed-price contracts are in many 
instances virtually nullified by the oper- 
ation of the Renegotiation Act of 1951. 
Under this act, every defense contractor 
who sells a volume of a million dollars 
or more to the military is subject to re- 
negotiation (except in certain exempted 
cases). The Renegotiation Board exam- 
ines a defense contractor's business for 
such year and then determines whether 
his overall profit is excessive. 

Just consider the case of an aircraft 
manufacturer who is given a job at what 
the Government feels is a reasonable 
price. But because of his ingenuity and 
efficiency he reduces the cost very sub- 
stantially. Under a typical incentive 
contract, he keeps 20 percent of the 
savings and the Government keeps 80 
percent—a very desirable result for the 
taxpayer. 

But he is then required to go before 
the renegotiation board at regional and 
perhaps national levels, open the books 
of his business for the entire year, and 
probably have to forfeit all of the 20 
percent of savings that he earned. 

Furthermore, the renegotiation board 
is at the present time up to 5 years be- 
hind in some of its cases. By the time 
he pays all of the expenses of the ad- 
ministrative renegotiation procedures 
and perhaps the costs of litigation in ap- 
peal to the Tax Court, it is possible and 
often happens that he not only loses the 
savings he achieved, but he loses the 
profit to which he was entitled on the 
contract as well. This involves an add- 
ed burden for the Internal Revenue 
Service which must, after renegotiation, 
reopen the books of each contractor even 
though up to 5 years may have elapsed 
since the tax was paid. 

On the one hand, for national defense, 
we are trying by every means we know 
to encourage initiative and efficiency. 
On the other hand, we are penalizing 
those very same qualities. There are 
certain cases in which renegotiation 
serves the Government’s interests. Such 
a case might occur where a contractor 
is the sole producer and the sole sup- 
plier of a badly needed item and be- 
cause of the Government’s critical need 
he charges exorbitant prices. 

But when we try to encourage the 
contractor to make profits so that he 
will make even greater savings for the 
Government, we defeat our purpose 
when we subject him to a potentially 
punitive administrative review 5 years 
later. 

The declining potential share of Gov- 
ernment contracts which are available 
to small business each year has been a 
source of great concern to me and to my 
colleagues on the Small Business Com- 
mittee. Yet in part this is due to the 
very nature of an advancing military 
technology. As the science becomes 
more complex and the weapons systems 
larger and more involved, it becomes 
more difficult for smaller industrial es- 
tablishments to take part in major de- 
fense contract awards. 

It is the declared policy of Congress 
that small business shall receive a fair 
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share of defense contract awards. But 
to be perfectly realistic we cannot on the 
one hand encourage efficiency and speed 
through the use of single contractors to 
develop major weapons systems, and at 
the same time expect small business to 
hold their own, participating in these 
awards. To put it bluntly, we simply 
cannot have our cake and eat it too. 

It is necessary then to look for other 
approaches to the small-business pro- 
curement problem. And it is a responsi- 
bility of Congress to find the means for 
improving small-business participation 
in defense contract awards. As the op- 
portunities for direct prime contract 
awards are lessened, so are subcontract 
opportunities expanded. This bill there- 
fore proposes a mechanism for directing 
subcontracts to small businesses. When 
a major weapons system contractor is se- 
lected under this plan, he shall present 
to the Defense Department a complete 
breakdown of proposed subcontractors. 
It shall then be the responsibility of the 
procuring agency to insure that the 
major prime contractor has to the maxi- 
mum extent possible availed himself of 
the services of small business. 

A number of voluntary programs are 
in effect today in an effort to secure 
maximum subcontract opportunities for 
small business. But if we are to place 
greater reliance on American industry, 
to produce complex weapons systems, 
then it is proper that we impose a con- 
comitant responsibility for promulgat- 
ing the policies of the Government with 
respect to small business. If major 
prime contractors are thus required to 
use Government procurement procedures 
with respect to small-business contract- 
ing, the ultimate share of Defense De- 
partment procurement dollars which 
end up in the hands of small business 
either through prime or subcontracts 
will increase rather than decrease, even 
as our weapons systems become larger 
and more complex, 

Finally, this bill gives greater flexi- 
bility to the procurement agencies of the 
Defense Department with respect to the 
method by which they select prime con- 
tractors. The Armed Services Procure- 
ment Act is written so as to require the 
use of formal advertising, except in 
specified cases where the department 
involved may justify the use of negoti- 
ation. This bill would place formal ad- 
vertising and open competitive negotia- 
tion on an equal footing. These two 
concepts are fundamentally the same 
and they achieve in the end the same re- 
sult for the Government, that is, the 
lowest price obtainable and maximum 
competition. Except in those cases 
where the Defense Department now is 
able to justify a negotiated contract, it 
must draw up formal specifications, pre- 
pare formal bid forms, and submit them 
in the open market. An extended pe- 
riod of time is involved in preparing and 
offering the bids. Then the bids must 
be formally evaluated. The entire pro- 
cedure is very time consuming and 
costly. 

In many cases where negotiated pro- 
curement is permissible, the Defense De- 
partment has used what is known as 
open and competitive negotiation. In 
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such a case the requirements of the Gov- 
ernment are made known in a less 
formal manner and proposals are so- 
licited from all available and interested 
firms. But since the bargaining can 
take place across a negotiating table 
with all parties who are interested, the 
end result is much, much greater speed, 
often a lower price, and significantly 
reduced overhead costs. It is every bit 
as fair to the Government and to all of 
the firms who participate as is the more 
formal type of advertising. 

If this bill is enacted, there will still be 
many cases where formal advertising 
will be used; but there will also be great- 
er flexibility in defense procurement 
practices and procurements urgently 
needed for national security will not be 
unnecessarily delayed. 

These changes in the law contemplat- 
ed by the provisions of this bill are sim- 
ple changes. But it is my conviction 
that they would have a profound effect 
upon the procurement procedures of the 
Defense Department. Further, we must 
insure that our Nation’s small business 
at the very heart of our industrial de- 
mocracy has full opportunity to partici- 
pate in all defense procurement, even 
though military technology each day be- 
comes more complex and involved. 

I am confident that if these or similar 
changes are adopted in our procurement 
laws, great administrative savings can 
be made within the executive branch of 
the Government. Many unnecessary, 
time-consuming, and expensive technical 
and administrative requirements are 
now imposed upon procurement agen- 
cies. These could be in large part re- 
moved. 

With their removal we would release 
the great energy of American industry 
and logically consolidate authority with 
responsibility. American industry can 
do the job of producing modern weapons 
better than any other industrial estab- 
lishment in the world. We must, how- 
ever, give it the chance and the incen- 
tive to use the ingenuity and resource- 
fulness which has been its hallmark. 

I urge the Congress to give its consid- 
eration at the earliest time to these rec- 
ommendations or to other changes which 
may be offered to effect these same pur- 
poses. For upon the speed and efficiency 
of procurement processes may well de- 
pona Re peace and security of the Free 

orld. 


CLUBS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS ESPE- 
CIALLY INTERESTED IN SCIENCE 
Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 

introduce, for appropriate reference, a 

bill to require the Commissioner of Edu- 

cation to encourage, foster, and assist in 
the establishment of clubs for boys and 

girls especially interested in science. I 

ask unanimous consent that the bill may 

be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 4295) to require the Com- 
missioner of Education to encourage, 
foster, and assist in the establishment of 
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clubs for boys and girls especially in- 
terested in science, introduced by Mr. 
YARBOROUGH, was received, read twice by 
its title, referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in order to 
strengthen future scientific accomplishment 
in our Nation by assisting in the develop- 
ment of a body of boys and girls with a spe- 
cial interest in science, there is hereby au- 
thorized to be appropriated for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1959, and for each fiscal 
year thereafter, such sums, not in excess of 
$50,000, as may be necessary to enable the 
Commissioner of Education to encourage, 
foster, and assist in the establishment in 
localities throughout the Nation of clubs 
which are composed of boys and girls who 
have an especial interest in science. 

Sec. 2. (a) The Commissioner of Educa- 
tion shall carry out his duties under the first 
section with a view to the ultimate charter- 
ing by the Congress of a corporation, similar 
to the Future Farmers of America, which 
will seek to— 

(1) develop an interest in science on the 
part of the young people of America; 

(2) provide an opportunity for the ex- 
change of scientific information and ideas 
among members of the clubs; 

(3) encourage the promotion of science 
fairs at which members of the clubs may dis- 
play their scientific works and projects; and 

(4) develop an awareness of the satisfac- 
tion to be derived through a career devoted 
to science. 

(b) The Commissioner of Education may 
utilize any of the personnel and facilities 
of the Office of Education in carrying out 
this act. 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 27 OF 
MERCHANT MARINE ACT OF 
1920—AMENDMENT 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I submit an amendment, intended to be 
proposed by me, to the bill (H. R. 9833) 
to amend section 27 of the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1920. The amendment is 
on page 3, line 6, after the word “car- 
rier” to insert “by water as defined in 
part 3 of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
as amended,”. The bill as recommended 
to the Senate by the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce permits 
the corporation, as defined therein, to 
demise or bareboat charter self-pro- 
pelled vessels of less than 500 gross tons 
to a common or contract carrier, who is 
a citizen of the United States. My 
amendment would restrict the demising 
or chartering to a common or contract 
water carrier. I believe it was the in- 
tention of the House of Representatives 
and the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee to restrict such 
chartering to water carriers. However, 
the bill as recommended to the Senate 
would technically permit the vessels to 
be chartered to other types of common 
carriers such as railroad and truck lines. 
My amendment is one that is technical 
in nature and whose sole function is 
to clarify the original purpose of the 
bill. I have consulted with the counsels 
for the House Merchant Marine Com- 
mittee and the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Subcommittee of the Senate, 
and I am informed that my interpreta- 
tion of the bill is correct and that my 
amendment is necessary to clarify the 
true intent of the bill. 
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I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record two telegrams re- 
lating to the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be received, printed, and lie 
on the table; and, without objection, the 
telegrams will be printed in the RECORD. 

The telegrams presented by Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH are as follows: 


Houston, TEX., August 14, 1958. 
Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Reference H. R. 9833 which we understand 
is scheduled for action in Senate today, we 
have previously registered strong opposition 
in accordance with formal position taken by 
our membership which comprises the com- 
panies handling 90 percent of the common 
carrier barge line traffic on the Mississipi- 
Ohio River system, namely, American Com- 
mercial Barge Line Co., Arrow Transporta- 
tion Co., Commercial Transport Corp., Coyle 
Lines, Inc., Dixie Carriers, Inc., Federal 
Barge Lines, John I. Hay Co., Mississippi Val- 
ley Barge Line Co., Ohio River Co., and Union 
Barge Line Co. We construe the wording in 
the subject bill of the provision permitting 
foreign corporations to demise or bareboat 
charter to common or contract carriers means 
to common or contract carriers as defined in 
the Interstate Commerce Act. If this bill is 
destined for passage, this wording should be 
clarified by the insertion of the following 
after contract carriers subject to part 3 of 
the Interstate Commerce Act.” 

PaTRICK CALHOUN, Jr., 
President, Inland Waterways Com- 
mon Carrier Association. 


Hovuston, TEX., August 8, 1958. 
Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

We urge that you as member of the Policy 
Committee table H. R. 9833 so that full com- 
mittee hearings can be heard on this legisla- 
tion which would permit foreign owned cor- 
porations to own and operate inland marine 
vessels. Our objections are based on a 
number of reasons: One, this bill was drafted 
for the specific benefit of Shell Oil Co. and 
Bowaters Southern Paper Corp., both of 
whom have ample common carrier service 
on the Nation’s inland waterways and per- 
mitting them to transport their own cargoes 
will be of no benefit to the shipping public 
but will constitute a still further diversion 
of revenues from the common carriers who 
as a class have received emergency aid dur- 
ing this session of Congress because of de- 
clining revenues and increasing competition 
from exempt and private carriers. Two, this 
bill marks the first departure from the tra- 
ditional principle of forbidding foreign cor- 
porations to engage in American merchant 
marine activities. If this policy is to be 
changed it should be done after much more 
deliberation and more extensive hearings. 
Three, the report on H. R. 9833 from the 
House committee states that this legislation 
will give Bowaters necessary competitive 
parity with other newsprint manufacturers. 
For your information on the Mississippi- 
Ohio Rivers system where Bowaters is cur- 
rently moving newsprint via common carrier 
no newsprint manufacturer is operating its 
own fleet of barges and therefore no dis- 
parity exists. For your information all of 
Bowaters current river barge movement of 
newsprint is being handled on the Missis- 
sippi-Ohio River system by American Com- 
mercial Barge Line Co. which is headquar- 
tered in Houston Gulf Canal Lines Corp. 
and Dixie carriers who are also headquar- 
tered here. Understand newspapers are sup- 
porting this measure on the basis of com- 
pletely unfounded and unjustified promises 
by Bowaters that it will result in lower 
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newsprint cost. The barge freight rate on 
newsprint to Houston amounts to four-tenths 
of 1 cent per pound of paper so that any 
slight savings which theoretically could de- 
velop would have no value to the thousands 
of Texans who read the daily press. 
Regards. 
JUDGE RAYZOR. 


NOTICE OF MOTION TO SUSPEND 
THE  RULE—AMENDMENT TO 
SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas submitted the 
following notice in writing: 


In accordance with rule XL of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, I hereby give notice 
in writing that it is my intention to move 
to suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI for the 
purpose of proposing to the bill (H. R. 
13450) making supplemental appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, and 
for other purposes, the following amendment, 
namely: On page 21, between lines 18 and 19, 
insert the following: “No appropriation may 
be made to the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration unless previously au- 
thorized by legislation hereafter enacted by 
the Congress.” 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas also submit- 
ted an amendment, intended to be pro- 
posed by him, to House bill 13450, mak- 
ing supplemental appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, and for 
other purposes, which was ordered to lie 
on the table, and to be printed. 

(For text of amendment referred to, 
see the foregoing notice.) 


SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1959—-ADDITIONAL COSPON- 
SORS OF AMENDMENT 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, on 
yesterday, on behalf of myself, the Sena- 
tor from Texas [Mr. JOHNSON], the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Brinces], the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], the Senator 
from California [Mr. KUCHEL], the Sena- 
tor from Alabama [Mr. HILL], and the 
Senator from Maine [Mrs. SMITH], I sub- 
mitted an amendment which I intend to 
call up at the proper time in connection 
with consideration of the supplemental 
appropriation bill. The amendment is 
relative to taking care of the budget re- 
quest which came in late, because the 
President had not signed the authoriza- 
tion bill until the day the committee 
completed its labors on the so-called 
federally impacted areas provision. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
added, as additional sponsors of the 
amendment, the names of the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON], the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. THYE], 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Mc- 
Namara], the Senator from Florida (Mr. 
SMATHERS], the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. Hotianp], the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. MacGnuson], the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Cotton], and 
such other Senators as may desire to 
join in the sponsorship of the amend- 
ment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I wish to 
thank the distinguished minority leader 
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for including my name in. the list of 
sponsors. The amendment deals with a 
very important matter. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

By Mr. MCNAMARA: 

Article entitled “Subsidies for Children,” 
written by Senator NEUBERGER, and published 
in the Parents’ magazine for September 1958. 

By Mr. NEUBERGER: 

Article regarding visit to Senate gallery 
of Cured Cancer Congress, from the periodi- 
cal Cancer News. 


FOREIGN POLICY ADDRESS BY 
PRESIDENT EISENHOWER AT THE 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr, Pres- 
ident, the address of President Eisen- 
hower at the United Nations yesterday 
is, to me, a definite landmark on the 
road to world peace. A friend of mine 
of many years telegraphed me as fol- 
lows: 

After listening to the President today I 
think he has presented the most perfect 
historical document I have ever read or 
heard. It ranks in my mind with the Ar- 
ticles of the Creed, the Magna Carta, the pre- 
amble to the Constitution, and the Gettys- 
burg Address. 


This is an excellent summary. 

The President, as he has done so many 
times in the past, rose to his opportu- 
nity; and he miraculously changed what 
might have been an atmosphere of re- 
crimination into a noble challenge to the 
United Nations to accept its responsi- 
bility and to deal affirmatively with the 
situation in the Middle East. The as- 
surance of the backing and aid of the 
United States, without any attempt at 
domination by us, was a vitally impor- 
tant part of the presentation of our pro- 
gram, The crowning feature of the oc- 
casion, however, was the presence of the 
President himself, with his inspiring 
personality and his leadership. 

The reaction in the press and from the 
public generally has been positive and 
enthusiastic. I have noted in this 
morning’s newspapers some items which 
are particularly significant. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Rrcorp, in connection 
with my remarks, the following: 

Editorial entitled “The President’s 
Peace Program,” from the New York 
Herald Tribune. 

Article entitled “Eisenhower U. N. 
Speech Called Historic Milestone,” writ- 
ten by David Lawrence. 

Article entitled “Eisenhower Plea to 
U. N. Called Candid, Constructive,” by 
Roscoe Drummond, and published in the 
New York Herald Tribune. 

Editorial entitled “The Eisenhower 
Doctrine”; it is the lead editorial in the 
New York Times. 
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There being no objection, the editorials 
and articles were ordered to be printed 
in the ReEcorp, as follows: 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of Au- 
gust 14, 1958] 


THE PRESIDENT’S PEACE PROGRAM 


To a world hungering for a road to peace, 
President Eisenhower has presented a com- 
prehensive plan—challenging, imaginative, 
and noble in concept—which may mark a 
historic turning point in the development 
of the United Nations and a world rule of 
law. 

He proposed a six-point program which 
obviously made a deep impression, and was 
heard with the same earnestness and sin- 
cerity with which he gave it. 

Here are the six elements he spelled out as 
desirable for a Middle East solution: 

1. United Nations concern for Lebanon. 

2. United Nations measures to preserve 
peace in Jordan. 

3. An end to the fomenting from without 
of civil strife. 

4. A United Nations Peace Force. 

5. A regional economic development plan 
to assist and accelerate improvements in the 
living standards of the people in these Arab 
nations. 

6. Steps to avoid a new arms race spiral 
in the area. 

And here are the specifics with which he 
fleshed them out: 

To combat “inflammatory propaganda,” 
the Assembly should reaffirm its enunciated 
policy condemning “fomenting civil strife 
and subverting the will of the people in any 
state” and should “consider means for moni- 
toring the radio broadcasts directed across 
the national frontiers in the troubled Near 
East area. It should then examine com- 
plaints from these nations which consider 
their national security jeopardized by ex- 
ternal propaganda.” 

To free Lebanon, Jordan, and other states 
from armed pressure and infiltration will 
require adequate machinery be available to 
make the United Nations presence manifest 
in the area of trouble * * * a standby 
United Nations peace force. 

To help make the Middle East viable, 
healthy, and prosperous the United Nations 
should help inaugurate an Arab development 
institution on a regional basis to accelerate 
progress in such fields as industry, agricul- 
ture, water supply, health, and education. 
It should be governed by the Arab States 
themselves, perhaps with the assistance of 
the International Bank in establishing it. 
The function of leadership must belong to 
the Arab States themselves. 

To check aggression, and maintain the 
right of collective self-defense, the United 
States reserves, within the spirit of the 
charter, the right to answer the legitimate 
appeal of any nation, particularly small na- 
tions. In short, the United States does not 
forswear the future use of force, as in 
Lebanon, if ive threats require it. 
Otherwise, the possibilities of conquest are 
unlimited. In Iran, Greece, and Turkey, the 
Berlin blockade, Korea, and the Straits of 
Formosa, the United States was guided—and 
will be guided—by a common principle * * + 
that aggression, direct or indirect, must be 
checked before it gathered sufficient momen- 
tum to destroy us all—aggressor and defender 
alike. 

To stop a spiraling Mideast arms buildup, 
he suggests the United Nations institute a 
study of the flow of arms to the Mideast 
nations. 

To help initiate these programs, the Presi- 
dent urged Secretary General Hammarskjold, 
who has already made some parallel sug- 
gestions, to use his proved initiative and re- 
sourcefulness in getting them going. He 
urged this specifically in creating the United 
Nations peace force, in obtaining the Inter- 
national Bank's help for the regional de- 
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velopment plan, and for working with the 
Arab States to initiate the plan. 

He reminded the world that despite vic- 
tory in two wars the United States has ab- 
sorbed no other country or economic system. 
“As we cherish our freedom, we believe in 
freedom for others.” 

He warned all would-be conquerors, “This 
world of individual nations is not going to 
be controlled by any one power or group of 
powers. The dream of world domina- 
tion by one power or of world conformity is 
an impossible dream. The nature of today's 
weapons, the nature of modern communica- 
tions, and the widening circle of new nations 
make it plain that we must, in the end, be 
a world community of open societies.” 

This was a program which not even Soviet 
Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko dared re- 
ject entirely, out of hand. Although he fol- 
lowed the President, with a 40-minute tirade 
full of familiar Soviet blusterings and cliche- 
rattling, he referred to the proposed eco- 
nomic program as “surely something good” 
which “would require careful consideration.” 

For the rest, Gromyko's speech was a par- 
roting of tired phrases: “armed interven- 
tion,” “basic rights trampled under foot,” “a 
dangerous situation,” “armed intrusion typ- 
ical of the actions of a colonist,” oll, oil 
and again oil,” “picking up the reins of the 
carriage of colonialism,” “playing with fire,” 
“a fulcrum of war is being built up,” “the 
abyss of a new war with all its horrendous 
consequences,” and a direct—indeed sinis- 
ter—warning to Turkey that aiding the West 
“can only drive Turkey into the holocaust 
of war.” Even Gromyko himself seemed to 
get bored by this phonograph record before 
he was through. Much of it could be 
summed up by Eisenhower's phrase, ballis- 
tic blackmail.” 

Gromyko is at a handicap before the Gen- 
eral Assembly, because the Soviet Union is 
still in contempt of this body, never having 
obeyed or acknowledged its overwhelming 
resolution for an evacuation of Hungary and 
a restoration of that small nation’s inde- 
pendence. 

It was the voice of a small nation, Jordan, 
which spoke most eloquently when Gromyko 
was done. “Jordan asks for an answer, a 
satisfactory answer, to indirect aggression 
and external threats. We wish to feel that 
in resisting this pressure we are not left 
alone. The President of the United States 
* * * filled the hearts of small nations with 
hope and satisfaction.” 

A good beginning has been made on the 
road to peace. Let us hope the Assembly 
pursues it with adequate enabling action. If 
it does, then we are confident that concrete, 
constructive results can be achieved through 
the skilled, proven leadership and initiative 
of Secretary General Hammarskjold. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
August 14, 1958] 
EISENHOWER's U. N. SPEECH CALLED HISTORIC 
MILESTONE 
(By David Lawrence) 

WASHINGTON, August 13.—There have been 
great addresses in the past by Presidents of 
the United States in the periods preceding 
big wars, but none that has been the equal 
of the speech delivered by President Eisen- 
hower to the United Nations General Assem- 
bly with the aim of preventing a world war 
from breaking out over the Near East situ- 
ation. 

It was an impressive message because it 
reiterated the traditional principles for 
which the United States has consistently 
stood throughout its history. It will be 
effective throughout the Free World, pri- 
marily because the address reflects bipartisan 
support here. This is but another way of 
saying it is a true expression of the pur- 
poses and intentions of the people of the 
United States. 
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For the speech means that America has 
not yielded in her firm insistence that the 
independence of small nations must be pro- 
tected against any aggression by a major 
power even if measures of protection bring 
on a crisis of major proportions. 

The President, at the very outset, spoke of 
“the danger that nations under aggressive 
leadership will seek to exploit man's horror 
of war by confronting the nations, particu- 
larly the small nations, with an apparent 
choice between supine surrender or war.” 
He added: “This tactic reappeared during 
the recent Near East crisis. Some might call 
it ‘ballistic blackmail’.” 


NO APPEASEMENT 


Mr. Eisenhower in those few sentences 
served notice that the American people 
would not be terrorized, would not appease 
dictatorships, and would not compromise on 
basic principles of national sovereignty. He 
denounced the cry of “aggression” which the 
Soviets have raised against the military aid 
given by the United States at the request of 
the Government of Lebanon. He said that, 
“If it is made an international crime to help 
a small nation maintain its independence, 
then indeed the possibilities of conquest are 
unlimited.” 

Here, therefore, is the great cause to which 
the President says America is dedicated—a 
cause that champions the rights of small 
nations to work out their own destinies 
within external interference. This is remi- 
niscent of President Wilson’s plea just 40 
years ago for the “self-determination” of 
peoples and of President Roosevelt's similar 
point in the Atlantic Charter of 1941. 

But, while conceding that each nation has 
a right to make any change—in fact, he said 
that “change is indeed the law of life and of 

„Mr. Eisenhower declared that 
this carries with it an obligation to bring 
about change “in peaceful ways.“ The Pres- 
ident insisted that, above all else, there 
must be “an end to external interference in 
the internal affairs of the Arab States of the 
Near East.” 


THE PRESIDENT’S PROGRAM 


Mr. Eisenhower realized that merely to set 
forth the requirements of the U. N, Charter 
that members refrain from interfering 
through “indirect aggression” or otherwise 
with the independence of other member 
states was not enough. He called for the 
setting up of U. N. machinery to police 
troubled areas, and he offered a program of 
economic cooperation based not alone on 
American support but on the contributions 
of many nations, including the Arab States 
themselves. 

The speech was carefully designed to ex- 
press agreement with the legitimate aspira- 
tions of Arab nationalism, but at the same 
time it was unmistakably directed at the 
major threat to world peace today—the dic- 
tatorship in the Soviet Union which seeks 
to dominate smaller nations and stir up 
trouble between them. The President’s 
pointed reference to the damage done by 
inflammatory broadcasts was an example of 
what realistically is causing crisis after crisis 
in the Near East. 


HISTORIC DEVELOPMENTS 


Obviously, the plan for economic develop- 
ment of the Near East by means of a re- 
gional arrangement is a response to those 
who have all along insisted that money is 
needed to assist the peoples of the Arab 
world to develop their resources and improve 
their standard of living. America’s promise 
to help is significant. If taken only on its 
face value, it would aid immeasurably in 
relaxing tension and bringing peace to the 
Near East. Implemented further by inter- 
national conferences, it could prove to be of 
transcendent importance in world history. 

But when Mr. Eisenhower sat down amid 
the applause of the Free World’s representa- 
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tives, Soviet intransigence came back into 
the picture at once. The Soviet Union's 
Foreign Minister was almost immediately on 
his feet to repeat the same familiar cries 
about aggression and exploitation by the 
West. 

UP TO ARABS AND KREMLIN 


The Eisenhower address is bound eventu- 
ally to bring second thoughts to all the Arab 
politicians who have echoed the Kremlin's 
cries against the presence of American troops 
in the Near East. Those troops will be with- 
drawn the moment there is a real basis for 
peace. The big question now is whether the 
mischiefmakers in the Kremlin will be con- 
tent to let the Near East settle down or 
whether they will continue to keep it stirred 
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President Eisenhower has put on the record 
America’s willingness to go all out to main- 
tain the peace of the Near East. The burden 
now is on the Arab world and on the strate- 
gists in the Kremlin. For public opinion— 
thinking people everywhere—will endorse 
what President Eisenhower has said so elo- 
quently and will hope that his plan for 
peace in the Near East will be supported by 
the United Nations General Assembly. 
[From the New York Herald Tribune of 

August 14, 1958] 
EISsENHOWER'S PLEA TO UNITED NATIONS CALLED 
CANDID, CONSTRUCTIVE 


UNITED Nations, N. Y.—President Eisen- 
hower has shown that it could be done—that 
it was possible to give a sturdy defense of 
American-British action in Lebanon and 
Jordan that was positive, not negative, and 
that was constructive without being apolo- 
getic. 

The President's candid, appealing address 
from the rostrum of the U. N. leaves the 
81 nations of the General Assembly with a 
momentous decision: 

Whether to accept the explicit responsi- 
bility of protecting the Mideast countries 
from direct and indirect aggression and to be- 
gin a program of economic betterment, first 
through Arab initiative—that was Mr. 
Eisenhower's appeal. 

Or, whether to condemn the United States 
and Britain as aggressors because they re- 
sponded to the desperate call of the Leba- 
nese and Jordanian Governments and then, 
after asking for the withdrawal of American 
and British troops, to put nothing adequate 
in their place to secure the peace—that was 
the appeal of Andrei Gromyko, Soviet For- 
eign Minister. 

It is not yet evident what constructive 
action, if any, the United Nations will take; 
a two-thirds vote is required. 

It is evident that Mr. Eisenhower's calm, 
frank, forward-looking words had a sobering 
effect. 

From the immediate response it seemed 
clear to me that the United Nations is not 
going to join Mr. Gromyko in a denunciation 
of the United States and Britain. There is 
a fair prospect that it will authorize meas- 
ures of its own which, in the end, will permit 
the Anglo-American forces to withdraw. 

The President's refusal to be trapped into 
a snarling brawl with the Soviet delegate 
and his positive program to further Arab 
independence and growth contributed to that 
end. 

Mr. Gromyko’s heavyhanded overly vir- 
tuous denunciation of the motives and acts 
of the West seemed to me to win him few 
new supporters, if any. 

Mr. Eisenhower's speech was well adapted 
to his United Nations audience, overwhelm- 
ingly made up, as it is, of small nations, 

He put the central issue with care and 
clarity. 

His argument was: That the Soviets were 
seeking to create the impression “that if 
small nations are assisted in their desire 
to survive, that endangers the peace.” 
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That if the U. N. condemns America and 
Britain for aiding Lebanon and Jordan, it 
will be making “it an international crime 
to help a small nation maintain its inde- 
pendence” and that under such a doctrine 
“the possibilities of conquest are unlimited.” 

He then brought the point home to every 
one of the U. N. members, many of whom 
cannot themselves feel very secure, by say- 
ing that he, for one, “doubted that a single 
free government in all the world would will- 
ingly forgo the right to ask for help if its 
sovereignty were imperiled.” 

That was plainly what Mr. Gromyko wants: 
Get the United States out of the Mideast 
and let turmoil prevail. 

What the President wants is (1) U. N. con- 
cern for Lebanon and Jordan, (2) an end to 
fomenting from without of civil strife, in- 
cluding aggression by radio, (3) a U. N. 
peace force ready to act, (4) steps to avoid a 
new arms race spiral in the Mideast and, 
finally, (5) a regional economic development 
plan to help the people of the Arab nations. 
To that end he would authorize Secretary 
General Dag Hammarskjold to negotiate 
among the Arab Governments the best in- 
strument to do the job. He pledged Ameri- 
can support. 

By coming here to the U. N. the President 
took matters in his own hands over the 
resistance of some of his advisers. He did 
well to do so. He has kept Mr. Khrushchev 
and Mr. Gromyko on the defensive. 


[From the New York Times of August 14, 
1958] 


THE EISENHOWER DOCTRINE 


An American policy for the Middle East 
shaped up as President Eisenhower spoke to 
the United Nations General Assembly yes- 
terday. It was a good, constructive frame- 
work which offers the Arab nations what 
they should be wanting, which stays within 
the principles of the U. N. Charter, and 
which safeguards United States interests. 

None of Mr. Eisenhower's six points was, 
by itself, new: concern for Lebanon, meas- 
ures to preserve peace in Jordan, and end to 
fomenting civil strife from without, a United 
Nations Peace Force, a regional economic de- 
velopment plan and steps to avoid a new 
arms race. Taken together (and the Pres- 
ident insisted they must be viewed as a 
whole”) they provide the basis for a feasible 
program. 

Obviously, the mere formulation of a pol- 
icy in general terms is not the same as put- 
ting the policy into effect. This is where 
the really great problems of the immediate 
future lie. 

The first requirement is that the United 
States develop hard and fast detailed pro- 
posals, plans and U. N. resolutions to put 
fiesh on the bare bones of the policies: Mr. 
Eisenhower outlined. . This no doubt will. 
be done, since the United States is now 
committed to the program. A far more 
difficult proviso—although it was a neces- 
sary one—is that the Arab states accept and 
help to formulate the policies. Considering 
the activities of the United Arab Republic, 
the suspicions and ambitions of many Arab 
nationalistic leaders, the hostility toward 
Israel and the internal opposition to rulers 
such as King Saud of Saudi Arabia, and 
King Hussein of Jordan, not to mention Pres- 
ident Chamoun of Lebanon, this is a tall 
order. Agreement in the Middle East is not 
going to be an overnight affair. Then there 
is the task of winning over a safe majority 
within the United Nations for the program, 
which presumably means two-thirds of the 
participating members. 

The creation of a United Nations Peace 
Force has proved impossible in the past and 
is at best a difficult and delicate task re- 
quiring patience and perhaps a good deal of 
time. Even the formulation of a workable 
economic development plan for the Middle 
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East is bound to meet obstacles, although it 
is so obviously desirable. 

On the final point of restricting arms ship- 
ments there can be no success if the Rus- 
sians insist on including Turkey, Iran and 
Pakistan in a disarmament plan. If the 
Russians, therefore, keep on furnishing arms 
to Egypt, Syria and Yemen an arms race“ 
cannot be avoided. 

All these difficulties must be recognized, 
otherwise the Middle East and the world in 
general will have their hopes raised in vain. 
Nevertheless, the fact remains that President 
Eisenhower, speaking for the United States, 
did yesterday offer a program for the Middle 
East that was high in its aims and admi- 
rable in content. It deserves serious and 
thoughtful consideration from the General 
Assembly, and especially from the Arab 
members. 


JOE HOCKING RETIRES 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
weekly newspaper is an influential and 
important force in the State of Mon- 
tana. This is more apparent in a State 
like mine, because of the comparatively 
small population, vast land area, and 
large number of small communities and 
cities. The weekly newspaper field has 
been the source of many of Montana’s 
finest public servants and prominent 
citizens. 

Recently it was announced that the 
Treasure State will be losing one of its 
most capable and talented weekly news- 
paper publishers—T. J. Hocking, pub- 
lisher of the Glasgow Courier. Joe 
Hocking is retiring after 45 years of pub- 
lishing this weekly newspaper in Glas- 
gow, Mont. 

Joe has worked hard, both as a mem- 
ber of the fourth estate and as an ac- 
tive contributor to the growth and de- 
velopment of Glasgow and Montana. 
His retirement comes at a time when 
this city is being transformed from a 
small city to one busy with new ac- 
tivity and growth associated with the 
continued development of the Fort Peck 
Dam and the construction of a large Air 
Force jet base. Glasgow is now a city 
bustling with activity, and Joe Hocking 
is one who can take partial credit for 
the growth of his community. I antici- 
pate that in the very near future, Glas- 
gow will be demanding the services of 
a daily newspaper. 

I have come to know Joe Hocking as 
a friend, a man of integrity and fine un- 
derstanding. 

I extend my best wishes for success to 
the new owners, R. S. Howard, H. R. 
Burges, and William B. Sweetland. I 
have known Bill Sweetland for some 
years. He publishes one of the finest 
dailies in the Northwest, the Kalispell 
Inter Lake. 

We dislike to see Joe Hocking go; but I 
know that he will not lose his interest in 
Montana affairs, and I hope he will have 
the best of everything in the many years 
to come. 

He has been, and is, a good, a kindly, 
and a decent man. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD at 
the conclusion of my remarks an edi- 
torial published in the August 6 issue of 
the Miles City Star and an article pub- 
lished in the August 7 issue of the Glas- 
gow Courier. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 

[From the Miles City Star, August 6, 1958] 

PUBLISHER JOE HOCKING 


Press releases from the news wires in 
Montana over the weekend just past an- 
nounced that T. J. Hocking had sold the 
Glasgow Courier. This will ring the cur- 
tain down on nearly a half century of the 
“Joes” of the Montana Press Association. 

Throughout the years, starting in the 
early 1900's, newspapermen of the State re- 
ferred to the three “Joes” as men who could 
be counted on to gain most any goal for 
the good of the association. They were 
Joe Markham, now manager of the Mon- 
tana Automobile Association; the late Joe 
Scanian, founder of the Star; and Glas- 
gow's Joe Hocking. 

The latter has published the Glasgow 
Courier for 45 years. He has been prom- 
inent in affairs of his community, noted 
for his sound advice in newspaper circles, 
and a familiar face throughout much of the 
State. 

Joe has worked hard for many, many 
years and can now retire with his mem- 
ories of a job well done. We wish him the 
very best of everything in the years to 
come. 

We also welcome the new owners, R. S. 
Howard, H. R. Burges, and W. P. Marshall. 
Although not new to the publishing busi- 
ness, they are new to the fourth estate of 
Montana. They have a big job in filling the 
shoes of Joe Hocking. We hope the Glasgow 
area will not be disappointed. Chances are 
the new owners will give much considera- 
tion to changing the Courier from a weekly 
to a daily. With the growth of the Fort 
Peck-Glasgow area assured as the new Air 
Force jet base nears completion, this move 
undoubtedly would have been in the pro- 
gram for Joe, if he was 30 years younger. 

Time changes many things, evidenced in 
every walk of life. We in the publishing 
business chronicle these events, seldom 
thinking they may ever happen to ourselves 
or our friends. The sale of the Glasgow 
Courier, however, touches close to home for 
this writer, as it will for any of us who 
have succeeded our father or older member 
of the family this position. 

In stepping down from the post of pub- 
lisher, Montana’s fourth estate will be los- 
ing an active, capable man in Joe Hocking. 
He has worked hard at his job, in the up- 
building of his community and trade area, 
and in the best interests of Montana. He 
has earned the comforts of retirement and 
the best wishes of all who know him. 
[From the Glasgow Courier of August 7, 

1958 
Courter SALE To HAROLD BURGES WILL BE 
EFFECTIVE SEPTEMBER 1 


Sale of the Glasgow Courier to Harold R. 
Burges, of Chester, Pa., was announced today 
by T. J. Hocking, owner and publisher. The 
announcement comes during the week that 
brings the 45th anniversary of operation for 
Hocking. He established the Courier early 
in August of 1913. 

The sale becomes effective on September 1. 
Hocking will retain the office supply portion 
of the business and will operate it in a 
location on First Avenue North formerly 
occupied by the Gasgow Auto Supply Co. 

The new owners have announced that, 
with the exception of the management, they 
do not plan any changes in the personnel 
of the Courier. 

Burges, a native of Minnesota, is presently 
production manager of the Chester, Pa., 
Times. He is married and the father of two 
children. 

Associated with Burges in the Courier pur- 
chase are Robert S. Howard, publisher of the 
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Chester Times, and William B. Sweetland, 
publisher of the Kalispell Daily Inter Lake. 
Howard for several years published a daily 
newspaper at Pocatello, Idaho, and is also a 
Minnesota native. He maintains a summer 
home at Lakeside on Flathead Lake. 

Born in South Dakota, Sweetland pub- 
lished newspapers in Minnesota and Iowa 
before moving to Kalispell 4 years ago. 

Burges was born in Clara City, Minn., and 
spent his early life there. He attended Clara 
City schools and the University of Minne- 
sota. He learned the printing trade in the 
weekly newspaper of his father. 

After finishing school, he owned and op- 
erated a commercial printing shop in St. 
Paul, and later went into partnership in a 
semiweekly newspaper with his brother, 
Theodore, in Boone, Iowa. 

Burges spent 4 years with the Army dur- 
World War II, most of the time with the 
33d Infantry Division in the South Pacific. 

After the war, he joined the Scripps League 
of Newspapers as mechanical superintendent, 
living at The Dalles, Oreg., and Pocatello. 

In 1955, he became production manager 
of the Chester Times. 

Burges is married, and he and his wife, 
Esther, have 2 children, Margaret, 9, and 
Robert, 5. Mrs. Burges is a sister of Mrs. 
D. J. Bogut of Glasgow. The B fam- 
ily will live in Glasgow at 535 Fourth Street 
South. 

For Hocking, sale of the Courier marks 
the end of a newspaper career that began 
in 1905 when he took his first job on the 
Westhope (N. Dak.) Standard as a printer’s 
devil. The native of LaCrosse, Wis., was 
associated with several North Dakota news- 
papers. 

He moved to Montana in 1909 to work 
for G. H. Coulter on the Culbertson Repub- 
lican. He and Coulter formed a partnership 
in 1910, which continued for 3 years. Dur- 
ing that time, the partners started the first 
weekly newspapers in Poplar, Scobey, and 
Redstone. 

Hocking later bought Coulter’s interest, 
then sold the Republican in 1913 to pur- 
chase the Valley County Independent in 
Glasgow from J. T. Farris. He moved the 
Culbertson plant to Glasgow in August 
1913, and founded the Glasgow Courier. 
It has been under his ownership and man- 
agement ever since. 

During that period, the newspaper has 
continued its growth and now claims the 
largest bona fide weekly newspaper circula- 
tion in Montana. 

Hocking was married to Fern I. Maley 
in 1910, and they have one daughter, Mrs. 
R. G. Schneider (Geraldine) of Glasgow. 
He has served with both State and National 
newspaper groups and is a past president 
of the Montana State Press Association. 

Sale of the Courier was handled through 
M. D. Armstrong of the Dial Agency, 15 
Waverly Street, Detroit. Armstrong had 
previously been in Glasgow conducting 
newspaper circulation campaigns, 


HOME RULE IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have 
three items to insert in the Recorp, to 
which I shall direct my remarks under 
the 3-minute rule. I want it to be 
known I shall not be out of order by 
exceeding 3 minutes. 

First, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp, as an introduc- 
tion to my remarks, a very critical article 
about me, but a distorted and mislead- 
ing article, which appeared in the 
Washington Post and Times Herald of 
last Sunday, August 10, written by Mr. 
Robert C. Albrook, entitled “All Is Not 
Gloom About Home Rule.” 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Att Is Nor Gtoom Asout Home RULE 

(By Robert C. Albrook) 

The home-rule debate is over as far as 
this Congress is concerned, but some aspects 
of the brief and ill-attended proceedings in 
the Senate last week were notable and ought 
not to be forgotten. 

This was the fourth time the Senate ap- 
proved a District home-rule bill, and as on 
the other occasions (1949, 1952, and 1955) 
the measure has no chance of favorable ac- 
tion by the House.District Committee, even 


though the lopsided 61-22 approval in the. 


Senate suggests that a majority might be 
mustered for it on the House floor. 

That may not sound like progress. But a 
review of the debates on each occasion sug- 
gests otherwise. For one thing, the tradi- 
tional southern Democratic foes. of home. 
rule in the Senate did not bother this time 
to make the discredited argument that an 
elected local government for the District of 
Columbia would be unconstitutional. 

The decision of the Supreme Court in the 
Thompson. Restaurant case in 1953 clearly 
supports the right of Congress to delegate 
(though not to abandon) its legislative 
powers over Washington, and there is now 
general acceptance of that view. 

Nor is there now any haggling, as there 
was on earlier occasions, about how much 
legislative authority could be delegated to 
an elected local body. The first home-rule 
bills carefully distinguished between “ordi- 
nances“ and “acts” and reserved for Con- 
gress specific veto power over the latter, 
State-type functions. The present bill 
makes a full grant of local legislative power 
of every kind. 

Moreover, this was the first home-rule bill 
ever reported to the Senate with the specific 
and full support of the White House and the 
District Commissioners. On previous occa- 
sions, Presidents and Commissioners had 
given the bills their general blessing but 
never had seen fit to participate in the draft- 
ing or to approve details. 

As a result, GOP members voted for the 
bill almost to a man, while southern Demo- 
crats and Senator WAYNE Morse, of Oregon, 
voted against it. 

Morse was the only Senator to speak 
against the bill. He failed in an effort to 
substitute a measure that would have cre- 
ated a Charter Commission to write new 
home-rule legislation. Then he failed to 
get the administration bill sent back to com- 
mittee. 

Originally, he had favored his own bill, 
which the late Senator Matthew M. Neely 
cosponsored with him, but he did not try to 
have it substituted on the Senate floor. 

During the debate, Morse took exception 
to a statement in this column on July 27 
which said, Senator WAYNE Morse, sup- 
posedly a friend of the District, took a solid 
stand against the administration bill in favor 
of his own version, and his failure to push 
for or suggest a compromise delayed the 
whole matter fatally.” 

Describing this statement as “uninformed 
and unfair.“ Morse said a check of the record 
would have revealed that he had pending 
before the Senate” the Neely-Morse bill. 
That bill is, of course, what this writer was 
referring to in the statement 2 weeks ago 
that Morse had opposed the administration 
bill “in favor of his own version.” 

(> yy a EN receded ogre 
for an early showdown or a com 
the committee it is not disclosed in the — 
of his testimony as inserted by Morse himself 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

He maintained an adamant stand against 
the administration bill and its provision for 
an appointed governor (instead of an elected 
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mayor, as favored by Morse) throughout the 
hearings. He made it quite plain—and con- 
firmed it in his vote against the home-rule 
bill last week—that he would rather have no 
bill at all than the administration bill. 

If the Charter Commission proposal was 
meant as a compromise, it came late in the 
day. The Senate District Committee turned 
thumbs down on the general idea when 
Morse proposed it informally, but he failed 
to offer a written version of it until last 
Monday, much too late for hearings and 
action this year. He said: 

“I am only sorry the Washington Post did 
not do its bookwork. If it had, who knows, 
they might have become supporters of the 


creation of a District of Columbia Charter 


Commission.” 


This newspaper editorially endorsed the 


idea of a Charter Commission as long ago as 
April 17, 1947. It was specifically suggested 
again in this column on Feb. 10, 1957. If 
Morse had taken up the idea and pushed for 
it then, this Congress might have made a real 
start on home rule. 


Mr. MORSE.. Mr. President, as a mat- 
ter of personal privilege, I have replied 
in a letter I have sent to the editor of 
the Washington Post and Times Herald, 
which reads as follows: 


To the EDITOR oF THE WASHINGTON Post: 

I wish to repeat the charge made by me 
during the course of the debate on S. 1846, 
the administration’s home-rule, in name 
only, bill, that your columnist, Mr. Robert 
O. Albrook, did not do his bookwork on 
home-rule legislation during this session of 
the Congress. In evidence of the soundness 
of my contention, and as a basis for my 
charge, I cite the fact that in open hearing, 
on January 31, 1958, as established on pages 
290 and 291 of the printed hearings, and as 
reprinted on page 16376 of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, I stated: 

“It may be that the subcommittee might 
want to consider the advisability of calling 
for a direct vote of the people of the District 
of Columbia on the issue of home rule. 
This could be done in a variety of ways. 
One good method would be to give support 
to the creation of a Charter Commission, 
whose first duty would be the responsibility 
of drafting a proposed charter for the city. 
The next step would be to submit such a 
proposed charter to the referendum vote of 
the people of the District. As the chairman 
knows, I come from a State which developed 
the “Oregon system” of direct democracy, 
consisting of such landmarks of legislative 
procedure, as the initiative, the referendum, 
and the direct primary. I recommend it as 
one of the most effective checks by the voters 
upon the proposals and the conduct of office- 
holders yet devised within the framework of 
our democratic process. 

“The creation of a Charter Commission 
with a referral of recommendations to the 
people should be helpful to the Congress in 
reaching final decision as to the final legis- 
lative form that home rule should take in 
the District.” 

A transcript of the hearing record was 
available for Mr. Albrook’s inspection in the 
committee office thereafter from February 3 
until June 13, 1958, at which time the 
printed hearings were available. Although 
the Judiciary Subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on the District of Columbia 
chose not to make further study of my pro- 
posal at that time, and instead reported 
favorably to the full committee S. 1846, I 
carried into the full committee my fight for 
the adoption of the Charter Commission 
alternative. On April 30, 1958, by record 
vote in full committee, the Charter Commis- 
sion proposal which I offered failed to attain 
the necessary majority for adoption. I 
gave notice then, and I repeated it later in 
the minority views section of the committee 
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report which accompanied S. 1846 to the 
floor of the Senate on June 16, 1958, when 
the report was filed, that I intended to 
bring up the matter during Senate debate. 
On page 40 of the report will be found the 
following: 

“As a substitute for this most inadequate 
and regressive bill, I shall propose in Senate 
debate the establishment of a Charter Com- 
mission for Home Rule. Under such a pro- 
posal the District citizens will have an op- 
portunity to participate actively in the 
creation of a form of municipal government 
which will best enable them to govern them- 
selves. It may well be that such an ar- 
rangement will offer, in the long run, the 
fastest way to true home rule.” : 5 

Again, on, August 4, 1958, in conformity. 
with Senate usage, I had the Charter Com- 
mission proposal printed in order that it 
might be offered as an amendment in the 
nature of a substitute for S. 1846. 

It would appear, therefore, that upon at 
least four occasions, had he but shown the 
slightest journalistic curiosity, Mr. Albrook 
could have informed himself upon the mat- 
ter, and, in turn, conveyed to his putative 
readers the facts of the situation. 

I am nearly always available to the press 
for comment upon pending legislation, yet, 
if memory serves, no inquiry was put to me 
by Mr. Albrook, nor, to the best of my knowl- 
edge, did he make inquiry of other Senators 
on the committee, or of my office, or even of 
the committee staff. Had he done so, I feel 
sure that he would have learned that some 
of my colleagues, although they did not feel 
that they could vote for the Commission sub- 
stitute on the floor of the Senate, having pre- 
viously voted against it in committee, never- 
theless believe that it contains a far greater 
content of true home rule than the less than 
a crumb of home rule contained in the so- 
called half a loaf of the administration bill, 
S. 1846. 

By the time the floor debate opened, it was 
perfectly crystal clear to all Senators that no 
action upon any measure relating to home 
rule would be taken by the House of Repre- 
sentatives during this session. I had early 
predicted that this would be the case and I 
take no joy in being a successful prophet in 
this instance. The parliamentary situation 
being as it was, to offer S. 1289 as a floor sub- 
stitute for S. 1846 would not have made 
sound legislative sense. Legislation based 
upon true home-rule principles of an elec- 
tive mayor and an independent school board, 
has three times previously passed the Senate. 
To spoil the record of Senate acceptance of 
that principle, by risking the almost certain 
defeat which would have met any substitute 
proposal at that time, does not, as I have said, 
make sound parliamentary sense. For a 
writer, who at one time served as clerk of 
the Senate Committee on the District of 
Columbia, to imply that the Neely-Morse bill 
ought to have been offered as a substitute, 
speaks volumes against either the soundness 
of his judgment, or the objectivity of his 
professional appraisal. I will not comment 
on his journalistic integrity, or his political 
naivete, except to say that in my judgment 
his performance was more becoming to a tyro 
than to a supposed expert in the field of 
District legislation. 

That Mr. Albrook shares the attitude of 
too many people in Washington, who ought 
to know better, to the effect that the Dis- 
trict should be kept as an appendage of the 
executive branch is deplorable in my judg- 
ment, but I would not quarrel with his right 
to hold this view. I do object, however, 
when through the instrumentality of his 
column, he seeks to smear my record of con- 
sistent support of true home rule 
@ distortion of the facts. I believe that 
the testimony of the record cited earlier 
refutes the insinuation, and I feel that an 
objective inquiry by Mr. Albrook into the 
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facts of the situation would have enabled 
him, had he so desired, to inform his readers 
correctly. Further, I continue to resent the 
imputation that “Senator WAYNE MORSE sup- 
posedly a friend of the District took a solid 
stand * * * in favor of his own version, and 
his failure to push for or suggest a compro- 
mise delayed the whole matter fatally.” 
Having tried rather aggressively on two oc- 
casions, once before the subcommittee and 
once before the full committee to gain the 
acceptance of a substitute proposal which 
would have safeguarded the elective princi- 
ple—for I am convinced that the citizens of 
the District given the opportunity to ex- 
press their view through the ballot would 
indubitably choose to elect their mayor rather 
than to have appointed over them a pro- 
consul of the Executive—I may be assailed 
as one who would not compromise a prin- 
ciple, but I am innocent of the charge of 
failing to push for or suggest a compromise 
which would have permitted a fully accepta- 
ble alternative to the measure which was 
passed. 

In order that the Washington Post may 
take judicial notice of my intent, and to 
prevent the slightest doubt in the minds of 
its columnists, I announce now, that in 
January I shall introduce again the Charter 
Commission proposal to permit the citizens 
of the District of Columbia to have a voice 
in the writing of home-rule legislation 
which will enable them, when approval is 
given by the Congress, to exercise over 
themselves the municipal authority which 
is enjoyed by the citizens of our other great 
metropolitan areas. I shall introduce it in 
preference to the Neely-Morse bill, because 
first, I am convinced that through its pro- 
cedures, the Commission and the citizens of 
the District in open hearings will develop 
legislation to accomplish the objectives 
sought by the Neely-Morse bill while at the 
same time perfecting the draftsmanship of 
the bill; second, I believe that through the 
referendum provisions of the Charter Com- 
mission proposal the District citizens will 
have an opportunity to exercise, in fact, the 
home-rule principle; and finally, as I said 
on the floor of the Senate during the de- 
bate, I am now firmly of the opinion that 
after taking cognizance of the Congressional 
inertia which has greeted other proposals, 
the Charter Commission method, because it 
will involve actively a great many District 
residents, will generate an atmosphere of 
enthusiasm within the District which will 
communicate itself to the Congress to a 
compelling degree. 

As I have indicated before, although I 
would hope that the Washington Post would 
back the proposal editorially, and the edi- 
torial position taken in April 1947 and Feb- 
ruary 1957 might lead one to expect that 
it would, I am not too sanguine that it will, 
in view of its record during this session. 
An unkind critic of the Washington Post 
and of its editorial policy in favor of the 
farce of home rule advanced by the admin- 
istration, might conceivably charge the 
newspaper with having infused its ink with 
lemon juice or having had a trace of jaun- 
dice in its masthead in the last two Sun- 
day issues. It has been less than kind, to 
put it mildly, to the Neely-Morse bill, and 
I fear that it may take the same tack with 
respect to the Carter Commission proposal, 
despite its previous endorsement acco: 

n a Albrook, of April 1947 and February 

Should this fear prove justified by events 
next session, many readers including the 
senior Senator from Oregon, will be forced 
into agreeing with the unkind critic. 

WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senator. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Oregon. 
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THE PRESIDENT'S SPEECH ON THE 
MIDDLE EAST SITUATION 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record a column written by Walter 
Lippmann, published in this morning’s 
Washington Post and Times Herald, 
with respect to the President’s speech on 
the Middle East situation, and a very 
able editorial published in this morning’s 
New York Times with regard to the 
President’s speech. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post and Times 

Herald of August 14, 1958] 
Basis FOR NEGOTIATION 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

The General Assembly having met, there 
is some reason for thinking that there now 
exists a basis for negotiation on immediate 
issue. The issue is not in Lebanon, which 
does not pose an insoluble problem. The is- 
sue is in Jordan. 

The fact is that the Kingdom of Jordan is 
not capable of being an independent and 
sovereign state, and that it cannot be main- 
tained much longer even if the British troops 
remain there. The question before the U. N. 
is how to prevent the collapse of the King- 
dom from producing an Arab-Israeli war 
for the partition of the territory of Jordan. 

The only hope is that the U. N. itself, 
following along the lines indicated a few 
days ago by Mr, Hammarskjold, will make 
the territory of Jordan into a protectorate 
of the U. N. for Jordan cannot be a British 
protectorate. It cannot be absorbed into the 
United Arab Republic without arousing 
Israel. If peace is to be preserved, Jordan 
must be given a new and special status. 
Only the U. N. itself can do that. 

On this crucial point, the American posi- 
tion and the Russians are within negotiat- 
ing distance of Mr. Hammarksjold’s pro- 
posals. 

The essential element of an arrangement 
for Jordan is that its territory should be neu- 
tralized and demilitarized as between Israel 
on the one hand, Egypt and Syria on the 
other. Jordan cannot be partitioned with- 
out a great risk of war. It should, therefore, 
be preserved and be transformed in a buffer 
state, as is the Gaza strip. This requires con- 
cessions. It means that Nasser must re- 
nounce the notion of incorporating Jordan 
into his military system. It means, on the 
other hand, that the West must renounce 
the idea of preserving the Kingdom under 
the Eisenhower doctrine as a bastion against 
Nasser and the Soviet Union. A United Na- 
tions protectorate over a neutralized Jordan 
would not prevent the Jordanians from en- 
tering the new Arab community. But it 
would prevent them from being part of 
Nasser's military system. 

Some such solution as this may be possible 
at the meeting in New York because it serves 
the vital interests of all the powers con- 
cerned. None of them can afford to stand 
by and let another Palestine war break out. 
On the other hand, none of them, not the 
Western Powers nor Russia and Egypt, has a 
vital interest in Jordan as such. Jordan is 
not an asset but a strategic vacuum which 
must be filled by statesmanlike action, lest 
it be filled by violence. 

In the larger sense, the chance of a gen- 
eral accommodation in the Middle East 
rests on the fact that the vital interests 
of Russia on the one hand, of Britain and 
the United States on the other, can be sat- 
isfied without the military domination of 
the region. The Middle East is very impor- 
tant to all three of the great powers in- 
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volyed, but none of them has a vital interest 
of a kind that demands exclusive military 
control. The oil of the Middle East can be 
sold only in the West. It is not needed 
and it is not wanted in Russia. The West, 
for its part, cannot hope to control the oil 
of the Middle East by its military power. 
It can control it only by the use of its finan- 
cial and economic bargaining power which, 
all things considered, is very great. 

What we might hope is that in New York 
there will be an agreement to deal with the 
very real emergency in Jordan and, beyond 
this, that the great powers will find a basis 
for a negotiation aimed to achieve an eco- 
nomic and strategic accommodation in the 
whole of the Middle East. 

Of President Eisenhower's address to the 
General Assembly, one may say, I think, that 
it permits an agreement about Jordan but 
that it does not very much promote any 
larger negotiation and arrangement. Con- 
structive work can be done in using Mr. 
Hammarskjold’s proposal as the basis of a 
plan for the neutralization of Jordan, and 
if it can be done it would be a great blessing 
for all the world. 

But in the large conception of the address 
there is, it seems to me, a fallacious as- 
sumption; namely, that the region can be 
stabilized by coming to terms with the Arabs, 
bypassing the Russians. 

Necessary as it is to work toward an ac- 
commodation with Nasser, there will be no 
peace in the Middle East unless there is an 
understanding with Russia, 

For the Middle East is not all Arab. There 
are also Turkey and Iran which are not Arab 
and they are on the southern border of the 
Soviet Union. As the Soviet Union can no 
more be excluded from the Middle East than 
can the United States be excluded from 
Central America, any position which ignores 
this fact will have about it an air of un- 
reality. 


— 


Tue EISENHOWER DOCTRINE 


An American policy for the Middle East 
shaped up as President Eisenhower spoke to 
the United Nations General Assembly yester- 
day. It was a good, constructive framework 
which offers the Arab nations what they 
should be wanting, which stays within the 
principles of the United Nations Charter, and 
which safeguards United States interests. 

None of Mr. Eisenhower's six points was, 
by itself, new: Concern for Lebanon, meas- 
ures to preserve peace in Jordan, an end to 
fomenting civil strife from without, a United 
Nations Peace Force, a regional economic 
development plan, and steps to avoid a new 
arms race. Taken together (and the Presi- 
dent insisted they must be viewed as a 
whole) they provide the basis for a feasible 
program, 

Obviously, the mere formulation of a policy 
in general terms is not the same as putting 
the policy into effect. This is where the 
really great problems of the immediate 
future lie, 

The first requirement is that the United 
States develop hard and fast detailed pro- 
posals, plans and United Nations resolutions 
to put flesh on the bare bones of the policies 
Mr. Eisenhower outlined. This no doubt will 
be done, since the United States is now com- 
mitted to the program. A far more difficult 
proviso—although it was a necessary one—is 
that the Arab states accept and help to 
formulate the policies. Considering the ac- 
tivities of the United Arab Republic, the 
suspicions and ambitions of many Arab na- 
tionalistic leaders, the hostility toward Israel 
and the internal opposition to rulers such as 
King Saud of Saudi Arabia and King Hussein 
of Jordan, not to mention President Cha- 
moun of Lebanon, this is a tall order. Agree- 
ment in the Middle East is not going to be 
an overnight affair. Then there is the task 
of winning over a safe majority within the 
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United Nations for the program, which pre- 
sumably means two-thirds of the participat- 
ing members. 

The creation of a United Nations Peace 
Force has proved impossible in the past and 
is at best a difficult and delicate task requir- 
ing patience and perhaps a good deal of time, 
Even the formulation of a workable economic 
development plan for the Middle East is 
bound to meet obstacles, although it is so 
obviously desirable. 

On the final point of restricting arms ship- 
ments there can be no success if the Russians 
insist on including Turkey, Iran and Pakistan 
in a disarmament plan. If the Russians, 
therefore, keep on furnishing arms to Egypt, 
Syria and Yemen an arms race cannot be 
avoided. 

All these difficulties must be recognized; 
otherwise the Middle East and the world in 
general will have their hopes raised in vain. 
Nevertheless, the fact remains that President 
Eisenhower, speaking for the United States, 
did, yesterday, offer a program for the Middle 
East that was high in its alms and admirable 
in content. It deserves serious and thought- 
ful consideration from the General Assembly, 
and especially from the Arab members. 


TRANSPOLAR NAVIGATION 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, the 
transpolar voyages under the Arctic ice- 
cap by two American nuclear submarines 
rank with the explorations of Columbus, 
Magellan, Cabrillo, Drake, and other 
courageous sailors who discovered con- 
tinents and broadened man’s knowledge 
of the globe. 

Great military, political, and economic 
significance attach to the imagination- 
capturing feats of the U. S. S. Nautilus 
and U. S. S. Skate. And in appraising the 
meaning of these cruises in terms of na- 
tional defense, international trade, and 
seamanship, we will not ignore the scien- 
tific implications of travel under the sur- 
face of the sea and the polar icefields. 

The officers and crews of these two 
American Navy submarines have given 
our people reassurance that the United 
States was not left at the post when So- 
viet Russia hurled the first sputnik into 
outer space. I believe we are entitled to 
draw a feeling of satisfaction from the 
obvious fact that unprecedented naviga- 
tional and engineering progress is indi- 
cated by these submerged trips at the 
top of the world. 

While requirements of national secu- 
rity naturally will shield many details of 
these operations for some time to come, 
I am happy to learn and to point out to 
the Senate that solving of the compli- 
cated navigating problem was due in 
very great measure to a remarkable sys- 
tem developed by one of the California 
aircraft manufacturers who has been a 
bulwark of our defense forces for many 
years. 

The inertial navigation system which 
helped the Nautilus find her way through 
uncharted waters is an unexpected divi- 
dend from aeronautical experimentation 
in the missile field. It was essentially 
the system which had been perfected for 
the Navaho guided missile, under devel- 
opment by North American Aviation, 
Inc., of Los Angeles. The contract for 
production of this weapon unfortunately 
was canceled a little more than a year 
ago. While the halting of operations on 
this missile at North American had a 
painful impact on large numbers of 
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workers, the disclosure that Navaho’s 
guidance mechanism aided the Nautilus 
and the Skate gives a high measure of 
satisfaction to all at North American 
who had a hand in its development. 

The adaptation of the Navaho system 
to shipboard use is a milestone in indus- 
trial progress. Furthermore, it shows 
once again how, under the American pri- 
vate-enterprise philosophy, real benefits 
can be fashioned from temporary adver- 
sity. Experience gained in missile guid- 
ance was turned by autonetics division 
of North American Aviation toward the 
perfecting of the navigational system for 
installation in ships and submarines. 
The precise guidance required for the 
Navaho missile was adaptable to projects 
calling for unusual range, accuracy, and 
fiexibility, such as the transpolar cruises 
beneath the icecap. 

In order that the importance of this 
industrial and scientific step may be fully 
appreciated, I request unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp an 
article from the New York Times of Au- 
gust 10 on the role which the North 
American Aviation work in the field of 
guidance systems played in the historic 
trips of the Nautilus and the Skate. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times of August 10, 
1958 
INERTIAL SYSTEM GUIDED NAUTILUS—SUB- 
MARINE MAINTAINED Irs COURSE WITHOUT 
AID OF STARS OR COMPASS 
(By Ira Henry Freeman) 

Comdr. W. R. Anderson, skipper of the 
Nautilus, kept his ship on the proper course 
for 1,830 miles under the Polar icecap by a 
system of navigation similar to that em- 
ployed on some missiles. 

With a sheet of ice 12 feet thick and at 
least 400 feet of water above him, the navi- 
gator could not, of course, shoot the sun 
or a star to fix his position by celestial navi- 
gation. Nor were there any radio directional 
beams such as those guiding trans-atlantic 
liners or commercial airplanes. 

The method of navigation in the Nautilus 
was an inertial guidance system, similar to 
that in Thor and most of our other long- 
distance missiles, It was developed, al- 
though not invented, by the autonetics 
division of North American Aviation, Inc. 

USED ON NAVAHO 

The method was first applied 8 years ago 
to Navaho, a 5,500-mile surface-to-surface 
missile of the Air Force. Work on the Navaho 
was canceled by the Air Force in July 1957, 
for budgetary and other reasons unconnected 
with the guidance system. 

North American then installed its guidance 
system aboard surface ships for testing, and 
finally put it into the Nautilus. J. H. Kin- 
delberger, chairman of the board of the com- 
pany, expressed gratification yesterday that 
the navigation devices had made the trans- 
polar cruise of the submarine possible. 

Details of the system are secret, but the 
general method is known. Unlike celestial 
or radio navigation, an inertial system is 
entirely self-contained, depending on no out- 
side radio signals or observations of a heaven- 
ly body. 

READS ANGLE ON SEXTANT 

In celestial navigation, the mariner ob- 
serves the angle of the sun, moon or a fixed 
star with his sextant. Then, from tables he 
reads, determines his position on the earth’s 
surface. 

In radio navigation, the mariner or aviator 
follows a radio directional beam. Or he 
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may take bearings on several known radio 
stations; where the lines of bearing cross 
is his position. 

One of the oldest and simplest methods of 
navigation is dead reckoning, in which a 
magnetic compass course is plotted and kept 
to as closely as possible. 

But Skipper Anderson could not use a mag- 
netic compass in high latitudes, where the 
proximity of the North Magnetic Pole and 
subsurface masses of magnetic ore would 
have made the compass useless. 


DETERMINED POSITION 


He determined his position by conventional 
methods before he submerged off Point Bar- 
row, Alaska. Then he set the inertial guid- 
ance system, consisting of devices so deli- 
cate that every movement of the ship—for- 
ward, up, down, sideways, and even rota- 
tional are recorded. 

As he ran a predetermined course, the posi- 
tion of Nautilus at every moment was shown 
by a moving finger tracing the track on a 
chart. 

When the Nautilus was turned by deflec- 
tion of the rudder, or moved sideways by 
undersea currents, or speeded up or slowed 
down by the engine, the moving finger 
showed precisely where and how much. 

The brains of an inertial guidance system 
are three cylinders called accelerometers, 
mounted on perpendicular axes. Any move- 
ment in any direction from a previously set 
course is detected by these devices. 

A computer calculates the direction and 
strength of the intruding force, and what cor- 
rection is required to get back on course. 

The accelerometers are mounted on a plat- 
form stabilized by gyroscopes. 

A spokesman for North American Aviation 
said yesterday that the company was making 
such inertial navigation systems for nuclear 
submarines now under construction, de- 
signed to carry the Polaris missile. 


STUDY OF QUESTION WHEN SHOULD 
THE UNITED STATES SURRENDER 
IN ALL-OUT NUCLEAR ATTACK 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, on 
August 8 I had printed in the Recorp an 
article from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
entitled Question of When United 
States Should Surrender in All-Out Nu- 
clear Attack Studied for Pentagon,” by 
Brig. Gen. Thomas R. Phillips, United 
States Army, retired. 

This article disturbed many of my con- 
stituents, who thereupon wrote me about 
it. 

Today, an article by Ruth Montgomery 
entitled “Ike Blows His Top at United 
States Surrender Article” appears in the 
New York Mirror. The Washington Post 
also carries an AP article entitled 
“United States Surrender Study Publi- 
cation Irks Ike.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that those two articles be printed 
in the Record at this point in my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Mirror of August 14, 
1958] 
IKE BTO wS His Tor at UNITED STATES 
SURRENDER ARTICLE 
(By Ruth Montgomery) 

WASHINGTON, August 13.—President Eisen- 
hower angrily ordered a full-scale investiga- 
tion on learning that a scientific agency 


working for the Defense Department is study- 
ing conditions under which United States 
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surrender would be advisable in the event of 
a Soviet nuclear attack. 

A Pentagon official disclosed that all mili- 
tary business practically came to a standstill 
for 2 hours yesterday, after the White House 
call, while officers frantically launched a 
searching probe. 

A secret report conveyed from the White 
House to the Republican Senate policy com- 
mittee disclosed that Ike became more ex- 
cited than at any time since assuming the 
Presidency. 

Eisenhower first heard of the scientific 
study during this week’s regular legislative 
meeting with Republican leaders at the 
White House. 

It was brought to his attention by Sena- 
tors KNOWLAND, BRIDGES, and DIRKSEN, who 
exhibited an August 8 copy of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD in which Democratic Senator 
SYMINGTON, of Missouri, inserted a published 
report of the study. 

The three Senators reported back to the 
policy committee that Ike was absolutely 
horrified that such a defeatist study could 
be conducted by a nonprofit scientific agency 
working for the Defense Department. 

Senators said the President ordered the 
Pentagon to make an immediate investiga- 
tion of all Government agencies dealing with 
defense to determine how such a study 
could have been authorized, and by whom, 

The article was authored by Brig. Gen. 
Thomas R. Phillips, United States Army, re- 
tired. It was entitled “Question of When 
United States Should Surrender in All-Out 
Nuclear Attack Studied for Pentagon.” 

The general wrote in part: It is a sig- 
nificant and shocking turn of events when 
United States officials have lost confidence 
of victory in any conflict in which the 
United States may be engaged in the next 
few years and turn to questioning our ability 
to survive and what is the right time to sur- 
render. 

Congressional leaders said the President 
vehemently assured them that this is cer- 
tainly not the official thinking of the ad- 
ministration, or of our defense leaders, 

[From the Washington Post and Times 

Herald of August 14, 1958] 


UNITED STATES SURRENDER STUDY PUBLICATION 


Senators disclosed last night that Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has ordered a top-to-bot- 
tom Pentagon investigation of published re- 
ports that United States officials are study- 
ing the possibility of surrender by the United 
States in a future nuclear war. 

One Senator, who refused use of his name 
because he said the President and defense 
leaders had urged secrecy on the matter, 
said: 

I've never seen the President so mad. He 
had not even heard of the rumor and he 
turned everything upside down in the Penta- 
gon getting to the bottom of it.” 

The Senate source said that Secretary of 
Defense Neil H. McElroy and Deputy Secre- 
tary of Defense Donald A. Quarles had as- 
sured the President and Republican Sena- 
tors that “there is no thought or plan for 
surrender and the studies were only theo- 
retical.” 

He added that the directive for the study 
had been made by John B. MacAuley, Dep- 
uty Assistant Secretary of Defense for Re- 
search and Engineering. 

MacAuley made a trip to the Senate to 
explain that part of an overall study of all 
possibilities of an all-out war between this 
country and Russia had included the condi- 
tions under which either Soviet Russia or 
this country might be forced to surrender. 

It was learned that the President first 
learned of the study from Senators WILLIAM 
F. KNOWLANꝝn (Republican, of California), 
STYLES Brivnces (Republican, of New Hamp- 
shire), and EVERETT M. Dirksen (Republican, 
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of Illinois) at a White House conference on 
Tuesday. 

They called attention to an insert made 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on August 8 
by Senator STUART SYMINGTON (Democrat, of 
Missouri), a former Secretary of the Air 
Force and frequent critic of Eisenhower de- 
lense policies. 

SYMINGTON called attention to an article 
in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch by its mili- 
tary writer, Thomas Phillips, a retired Army 
brigadier general. 

It said that a study was being made as to 
when the United States should surrender in 
an all-out nuclear attack. It listed possible 
casualties running into the millions. 

The Senator said the President bristled 
at the suggestion that leaders here were 
even considering the possibility of a sur- 
render, much less having studies made. 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, in 
his article General Phillips pointed out 
that three nonprofit scientific agencies 
working for the Defense Department or 
the services are making studies as to 
whether this country can survive and 
continue to fight after an all-out nuclear 
attack. 

Every serious group which has looked 
into the subject—the Rockefeller study, 
the Gaither report, the Johns Hopkins 
studies, and so forth—knows that our 
defenses are dangerously inadequate 
from the standpoint of the current 
danger, 

For example, it is known that our 
Army is inferior, in quality and quantity, 
to the armies of the possible enemy. 

It is known that the possible enemy 
has thousands more modern jet fighters 
than we have. 

It is known that in quantity our sub- 
marine fleet cannot begin to compare 
with that of the Russians. 

It is known that we are years behind 
in the development and production of 
those missiles which really count the 
most. 

It is known that the Defense Depart- 
ment spent only 1.3 percent more fo} 
military purposes in fiscal year 1958 than 
in the preceding year—much less than 
enough to offset the decline in the value 
of the dollar. 

Finally, it is known that, whereas the 
possible enemy is spending large amounts 
of money on civil defense, this particular 
problem, so vital in the modern nuclear 
age, is just about ignored in this country. 

As a great military figure said, as long 
ago as October 1955, possibly the greatest 
Achilles heel in the defense of the Free 
World was the absence of an effective 
civil-defense program. 

Mr. President, this is more shocking 
evidence of the negative approach of this 
administration with respect to the reali- 
ties incident to the growing danger and 
our position vis-a-vis the possible enemy. 

Surely all this emphasizes, however, 
the importance of our establishing plans 
and programs designed to catch up with 
the possible enemy, instead of letting him 
continue to lengthen his lead. 

This should also point up the necessity 
to stop wasting our money and resources 
on weapons systems which would be al- 
most useless in any possible world war 
III; and concentrate on acceleration of 
the production of the weapons systems in 
which we are deficient or totally lacking. 

Mr. President, so long as there has been 
a temporary lift in the curtain of truth 
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with respect to our situation vis-a-vis the 
Communists, and since I believe that in 
our form of government the people have 
the right to all information which will 
not help a possible enemy, I now refer 
the Senate to an article of August 13 by 
General Phillips: Experts Consider 
American Long-Range Missile Program 
To Be Shockingly Inadequate—They 
Foresee Reds Having 20-to-1 Superiority. 

Mr. President, I should like to bring 
particular attention to several of the 
many provocative statements in this 
article. General Phillips says: 

Some time in the next 2, 3, or 4 years the 
United States will have a total of fewer than 
350 missiles to meet a requirement of at least 
4,000. * * * It is an understatement to say 
that the military men and the scientists in- 
volved in such calculations as have been 
given about are filled with foreboding. They 
fear that we are in terrible trouble, that we 
shall be faced shortly with enormous num- 
bers of a weapon that we cannot intercept 
and shall be naked of the means to deter 
through retaliation. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in full at 
this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


EXPERTS CONSIDER AMERICAN LONG-RANGE 
MIssILE Program To Br SHOCKINGLY IN- 
ADEQUATE—THEY FoORESEE REDS HAVING 20 
TO 1 Superrorrry—Sovier Am DEFENSES 
Witt REDUCE SAC EFFECTIVENESS ro NEG- 
LIGIBLE PROPORTIONS 

(By Brig. Gen. Thomas R. Phillips, United 

States Army (retired) ) 

WASHINGTON, August 13.—The best in- 
formed military experts in the Pentagon on 
the requirements for and use of long-range 
ballistic missiles consider the United States 
program shockingly inadequate. 

They foresee the time coming in 2, 3, or 4 
years when the Soviets will have 20 times 
as many intermediate range and intercon- 
tinental ballistic missiles as the United 
States will have, while at the same time the 
effectiveness of the subsonic Strategic Air 
Force will have been reduced to negligible 
proportions by the frantic expansion, being 
carried out at great cost in the Soviet Union, 
of air defenses. 

These include 100-mile air defense missiles 
using nuclear warheads, interceptors with a 
speed of 1,300 miles an hour, all tied to- 
gether by a more extensive warning network 
and semiautomatic ground control system 
similar, but simpler, to our SAGE (semi- 
automatic ground environment). 

At one time the United States was in a 
position where it had 10 or more times as 
many nuclear weapons than the Soviet 
Union, In a war then, the Soviet stock of 
nuclear weapons would quickly have been 
exhausted, while ours would have still been 
very large even after the wholesale initial 
exchanges. 

TINY UNITED STATES SUPPLY 


When the United States means of de- 
livery of atomic and hydrogen bombs by the 
subsonic B-52’s and B-47'’s of the Strategic 
Air Command has been largely blunted by 
Soviet air defenses, and possible destruction 
on the ground in a surprise attack, the situ- 
ation will be reversed—reversed in the sense 
that the Soviet Union will have thousands 
of IRBM’s and ICBM’s to launch after the 
tiny United States supply is exhausted. 

The United States program for interconti- 
nental ballistic missiles is for 3 squadrons of 
the Atlas and 11 squadrons of Titan. This 
will provide fewer than 100 missiles. 
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The limited program for these liquid-pro- 
pellent missiles is due to the hope—and it is 
only a hope—that the solid-propellent Min- 
uteman will be coming along on schedule. 

But no one can predict when the prob- 
lems will be solved of getting satisfactory 
burning and ability to stop the burning, 
with a difference in missile speed of 1 foot 
a second when the missile is traveling 23,000 
feet a second, of such enormous cast chunks 
of solid propellent. 

There is, in contrast, every reason for con- 
fidence that the Atlas and Titan missiles 
will have been perfected and made usable 
within the next year and 2 years, respec- 
tively. 

PRODUCTION BEING LIMITED 

The United States is thus, for financial 
reasons, limiting the production of missiles 
that almost certainly will be proved and ef- 
fective, even though they may be relatively 
crude early types, in the hope of getting 
something better. 

Air Force officers involved in the problems 
feel almost unanimously that we should be 
building in quantity, firing great numbers of 
test -missiles—at great expense, too—to 
hasten provision of a missile capacity in 
being, instead of in the future. 

Why are numbers so important? 
son is twofold: 

1. United States ballistic missiles—this 
does not apply to the much more powerful 
ones developed by the Soviets—have a rela- 
tively small yield, perhaps a megaton (energy 
release equivalent to the explosion of a mil- 
lion tons of TNT, in comparison to the 10- 
and 20-megaton bombs that can be carried 
by our long-range bombers; 

2. The best accuracy hoped for is that 
half of the missiles will fall within 10 miles 
of the target at 5,000 miles range. 


MEGATON FORCE BOMB RANGE 


A bomb of 1 megaton explosive force will 
almost completely destroy most surface 
structures within 4 miles from ground zero. 
For 10 megatons this increases to 9.6 miles 
and for 20 megatons to about 12 miles. 

To destroy such things as a concrete run- 
way or a hardened missile base a ground 
burst with a 1 megaton explosion would 
have to strike within 1,300 feet from the 
runway, a 10-megaton explosion within 2,600 
feet, and a 20-megaton explosion within 3,400 
feet. 

But the limited accuracy and low yield 
of a United States missile warhead means 
that a whole salvo must be launched on 
one target to insure its destruction. 

For large targets such as big cities, 4 to 
6 one-megaton missiles would have to be 
launched to insure substantial destruction. 
For small targets at 5,000 miles range, a 
much larger salvo, from 8 to 12, is required 
to insure destruction. 

Figuring on a salvo basis, the number of 
missiles needed is very great and the cost 
will be astronomical. 

If an average of 8 missiles in a salvo is 
used for the different type targets—and 20 
percent failures should be allowed for at 
present—the number of missiles to be deliv- 
ered in a first retaliatory strike on 200 tar- 
gets would be 2,000. A minimum figure to 
continue the conflict if it were not settled 
then would be 2,000 more. 

Such computations of requirements should 
include the intermediate range ballistic mis- 
siles launched from outside the United 
States and the submarine-launched Polaris 
fleet ballistic missiles. 

As far as can be determined at the pres- 
ent time without access to classified infor- 
mation, the United States is planning 3 
Jupiter and 9 Thor intermediate missile 
squadrons. This is fewer than 200 missiles. 


POLARIS NOT YET BUILT 
Nine Polaris submarines have been ap- 


propriated for. These will carry 144 mis- 
siles, but the Polaris missile has not yet 
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been built or fired. Furthermore the yield 
of the Polaris missile will be still smaller 
and the accuracy is expected to be less than 
that of the land-based IRBM. 

Another consideration with regard to Po- 
laris—usually overlooked—is that only from 
one-third to two-fifths of the Polaris sub- 
marines can be on station at any one time. 
The crews must have free periods and the 
ships get periodic maintenance. 

Some time in the next 2, 3, or 4 years 
the United States will have a total of fewer 
than 350 missiles to meet a requirement of 
at least 4,000. 

What of the Russians? They are reliably 
reported from credible sources—the accur- 
acy of these reports is questioned by United 
States intelligence agencies—to have fired 
almost 100 ICBM tests and to have 
manufactured about 500 ICBM tubes or 
frames. 

Our intelligence agencies estimate that 
within 2 or 3 years the Russians will be 
producing 500 ICBM’s annually. They will 
thus have in time an ICBM capacity against 
the United States running into thousands 
of missiles compared to our hundreds at the 
same time. 

They already have large stocks of 
IRBM’s and midrange ballistic missiles. 


MISSILES EASY TO PRODUCE 


Soviet production of 500 ICBM’s annually 
is not by any means an impossible feat. 
Once the design is set and the missile 
proved, missiles are easier to produce than 
aircraft. If the Russians deem it necessary, 
they undoubtedy can produce in larger 
numbers. 

In the United States it is reported that 
130 Thor missile frames have already been 
produced, although the missile is not per- 
fected. 

Our trouble is double: We started years 
late and now set our sights too low—too 
late and too little. 

It is an understatement to say that the 
military men and the scientists involved in 
such calculations as have been given about 
are filled with foreboding. They fear that 
we are in terrible trouble, that we shall be 
faced shortly with enormous numbers of a 
weapon that we cannot intercept and shall 
be naked of the means to deter through 
retaliation. 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, in 
my church the General Confession in 
our Prayer Book reads as follows: 

We have left undone those things we 
ought to have done and we have done those 
things which we ought not to have done. 


With deep sincerity, let me say that 
this particular prayer is one to which 
all who are interested in the preserva- 
tion of freedom should give full con- 
sideration at this time. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO SOCIAL SECU- 
RITY OF TWO WISCONSIN CITI- 
ZENS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, as 
the Senate approaches the consideration 
of amendments to the social security law 
amendments which I consider to be as 
vital to the welfare of the American 
people as any business which has come 
before the Senate this session, I want to 
pay tribute briefly to two great citizens 
of Wisconsin whose contributions to the 
social security system put us perma- 
nently in their debt. They are Arthur 
J. Altmeyer and Edwin E. Witte, both 
residents of Madison, Wis. 

In 1934 officials of the Federal Gov- 
ernment considered for the first time 
the establishment of a social security 
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system which would do more than make 
grants to the States for the care of the 
needy aged. In June of that year Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt established 
a Cabinet committee to study the prob- 
lems of social security and make recom- 
mendations to the Congress in 1935. Mr. 
Witte was appointed executive director 
of the committee. Mr. Altmeyer, then 
Second Assistant Secretary of Labor and 
a former State administrator of labor 
legislation, was made chairman of the 
technical board of the committee to 
prepare the proposals. 

The work of the committee was fate- 
ful for the people of the United States. 
It was this committee which embraced 
in its recommendations the crucial prin- 
ciple that the system should be con- 
tributory, with benefit payments made 
as a matter of right, not charity. 

The contributions to social security of 
these two distinguished sons of Wiscon- 
sin were by no means limited to their 
work on this committee. 

Arthur Altmeyer was a member of the 
Social Security Board from 1935 to 1946, 
assuming the chairmanship of the Board 
in 1937. He was United States Commis- 
sioner for social security from 1946 un- 
til 1953. Mr. Altmeyer was chairman 
of the American delegations to the first 
five inter-American conferences on so- 
cial security, and served as chairman of 
the Inter-American Committee on so- 
cial security from 1942 until 1952. He 
was the American representative to the 
Social Commission of the United Nations 
from 1946 through 1953. 

These are only a few of Arthur Alt- 
meyer’s great services to humanity. 
Truly, if the honor roll of contributors 
to social security is called, his name will 
lead all the rest. I am proud to call 
him friend, and to have had his indis- 
pensible counsel in drafting the social- 
security legislation I introduced early 
in this session. 

Edwin Witte, too, has a distinguished 
record in the field of social security. 
After serving as executive director of 
President Roosevelt's Committee on Eco- 
nomic Security, he was a member of the 
Social Security Advisory Council in 1937 
and 1938. In his long career as profes- 
sor and chairman of the Department of 
Economics at the University of Wiscon- 
sin, Mr. Witte has written one book, 
“Five Lectures on Social Security,” and 
numerous articles on social security. He 
is a national authority in the field of in- 
dustrial relations. Perhaps more than 
any other man, he personifies the “Wis- 
consin Idea”—the happy and productive 
alliance of the academy and the cap- 
ital in legislating and administering so- 
cial welfare. 

I am sure that the people of Wis- 
consin join me in paying tribute to these 
two great native sons, 

Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
GOLDWATER in the chair). 
from Wisconsin. 


(Mr. 
The Senator 


INCREASED SOCIAL-SECURITY BEN- 
EFITS NEEDED BY GROWING 
POPULATION OVER 65 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I rise 
again on the Senate floor to ask for im- 
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mediate consideration for the older peo- 
ple of the Nation. Unless we increase 
social-security benefits before the end of 
the session, we will leave millions of 
elderly citizens in great misery and hard- 
ship. 

There is no reason on earth for people 
to go hungry in America—a land blessed 
with the greatest abundance in all his- 
tory. Yet that is exactly what is hap- 
pening to thousands of our elder citizens 
today. 

Present social-security benefits are so 
low that many persons simply cannot 
afford to eat three meals a day. The 
smallest budget that can support a couple 
living in Milwaukee on a level of bare 
necessities is $186 a month. This figure 
is based on a study printed in the Eco- 
nomic Almanac of 1958. 

The most that can be paid out to 
couple under social security is $149.30 a 
month. This is over $36 short of meet- 
ing even a minimum budget. Mr. Presi- 
dent, that is the maximum figure—some 
old couples get as little as $41.30 a month. 
These couples—and there are many 
thousands of them—receive less than 
one-quarter of the minimum budget to 
provide the bare necessities of life. 

Such totally and completely inade- 
quate payments are putting our whole 
social-security system into jeopardy. 
The wide support which this system has 
so deservedly won in the last 23 years 
is being undermined. The goal of social 
security—a retirement free from want 
and anxiety—is no longer met. 

The problems of our old citizens are 
growing ever worse and worse. Inflation 
continues to cut the value of each bene- 
fit dollar. More and more employers 
refuse to hire older workers. 

In addition, the number of aged per- 
sons is rapidly increasing. There are 
already over 15 million persons over 65 
in this country, and the number grows 
daily. Mr. President, average life ex- 
pectancy has increased from 47 years in 
1900 to 68 year's today. 

A man of 65 now can expect to live 13 
more years and a woman of 65 can expect 
to live 15 additional years. The ad- 
vances in medical knowledge and health 
care which have provided us with longer 
life are a wonderful blessing. However, 
we have not kept pace with the prob- 
lems created by the increase in our aged 
population. 

Mr. President, the old people of this 
country need our immediate aid. This is 
a very large group of Americans who 
are not highly organized. No profes- 
sional lobbyists or well-paid spokesmen 
fill the halls of the Capitol to plead their 
case. It remains for us to see that the 
old people of the country get the help 
they need. 

The Senate must act right now—before 
adjournment—to raise the terribly in- 
adequate level of social-security pay- 
ments. 


UNION POWER AND THE PUBLIC 
INTEREST 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, perhaps 

among the most important, if not the 

most important concern of the Ameri- 

can people today is the question of the 

power of labor unions and labor union 
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chiefs, and how such powers affect the 
public interest. 

In the August issue of the Economic 
Letter of the First National City Bank 
of New York there is an excellent, ob- 
jective study entitled “Union Power and 
the Public Interest.“ I believe this ar- 
ticle is worthy of the attention of every 
Member of Congress and of others who 
read the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. AC- 
cordingly, I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the body of the RECORD 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNION POWER AND THE PUBLIC INTEREST 


Public concern over the activities and 
power of labor unions has seldom been 
higher. Labor has been making big news 
and hardly a day has passed without some 
development taking over a prominent posi- 
tion on page 1 of the Nation’s newspapers. 

In the Congress there have been the dis- 
closures by the McClellan committee of la- 
bor union corruption and racketeering as 
well as the debate over the inadequacies of 
the Kennedy-Ives labor reform bill. There 
has been the proposal by Teamster Presi- 
dent James Hoffa for a super transport union 
(rejected by the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers and frowned on by AFL-CIO 
President George Meany) involving 314 mil- 
lion land, sea, and air workers. Meanwhile 
the auto industry, suffering its worst year 
in a decade, awaits terms upon which it will 
be permitted to hire men to build 1959 mod- 
els. 

Right-to-work laws promise to be impor- 
tant issues in elections this fall in at least 
five States—California, Colorado, Idaho, 
Washington, and Kansas. These laws are 
intended to protect the ability of men and 
women to hold jobs without having to pay 
a union for the privilege. The National 
Farm Bureau Federation has urged Congress 
to pass a Federal right-to-work law as the 
best means of combating labor union cor- 
ruption. On the other hand, organized la- 
bor has attacked such laws as “union bust- 
ing,” claiming they would “divide and 
destroy” labor and take away “a decent 
standard of living and humane working 
conditions.” 

Debating teams of more than 1,000 col- 
leges and universities chose right-to-work 
as the public issue topic in the past school 
year. The issue is an excellent one for 
searching debate. Do we want to protect 
ancient and dearly bought freedoms of the 
individual? Should powers tantamount to 
taxation be vested in private associations 
which may be run by small cliques? Can 
rights to property be preserved if rights to 
work are denied? Can the value of money 
be protected without curbing union mo- 
nopoly power to force up wages? Can the 
Nation safely allow union leaders to hold 
and exercise power to shut down the econ- 
omy? On this last question, former Presi- 
dent Truman, no enemy of labor, answered 
decidedly in the negative when a rail strike 
threatened to cripple the Nation in 1946. 
Mr. Truman asked Congress for authority 
to draft the rail workers into military service 
in order to get the trains rolling again. 

More and more thoughtful people—in- 
cluding top labor mediators, educators, and 
liberal intellectuals whose sympathies are 
generally with labor leaders—have become 
concerned with abuses of organized labor's 
power. For example, Clark Kerr, president 
of the University of California, in a pam- 
phiet entitled “Unions and Union Leaders of 
Their Own Choosing,” issued by the Fund 
for the Republic, expresses fears that unions 
may be taking too much freedom from the 
worker. In the April issue of the Progres- 
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sive, Kermit Eby, professor of social sciences 
at the University of Chicago who in 1948 was 
director of education and research for the 
CIO, concludes: “Unions are failing at the 
point of the strongest claim for their ex- 
istence: respect for human dignity.” 


NO LONGER THE UNDERDOG 


As Edward H. Chamberlin, professor of 
political economy at Harvard, noted not long 
ago in his thoughtful pamphlet, the Eco- 
nomic Analysis of Labor Union Power for the 
American Enterprise Association, we ought 
to abandon the cliches of prolabor and anti- 
labor; “* * * unions, like business corpora- 
tions, are here to stay. But also, like busi- 
ness corporations, they can be subjected to 
social control.” 

The rise of union power dates from the 
Great Depression of the 1930's and the pas- 
sage of the Norris-La Guardia Act of 1932 
and the Wagner Act of 1935. The former 
prohibited the Federal courts from enjoining 
economically coercive activities by labor 
unions, and the latter outlawed coercive ac- 
tivity by employers. Before that, as a gen- 
eral rule, strong unions were limited to 
highly skilled trades. The broad mass of in- 
dustrial workers and common laborers were 
unorganized and without ability to bargain 
collectively. Many employers fought the 
rights of their employees to organize. Grad- 
ually public policy asserted that employees 
generally should be permitted and even en- 
couraged to join unions and bargain collec- 
tively, and under section 7 (a) of the Na- 
tional Recovery Act of 1933 union member- 
ship mushroomed. 

From the comparatively weak position of 
labor a generation or so ago, today the pic- 
ture is radically changed. The power pen- 
dulum has swung the other way. 

Membership in unions has swelled from 
less than 3 million in 1933 to more than 17 
million today—a potent political force even 
without counting union members’ families, 
which push the total, directly or indirectly 
involved in unions, to some 30 to 40 million 
of voting age. The National Industrial Con- 
ference Board estimated last December that 
unions collect a minimum of $620 million a 
year in dues. Employee pension funds run 
into the billions. Union leaders have learned 
to know and enjoy superior living standards 
formerly reserved to successful men in busi- 
ness, the arts, science, and politics. In fact 
union operation has become a relatively un- 
regulated type of big business. 

More serious is the fact that labor unions 
have immunities under the law which give 
them special privileges. 

Donald R. Richberg, legal adviser to unions 
in the 1920’s and head of the NRA in New 
Deal days, summed up the changed position 
of labor unions in his recent book, Labor 
Union Monopoly: 

“Fifty years ago the picture of the labor 
union as a weak idealistic organization of 
downtrodden workers struggling against an 
oppressive concentration of property power 
was often accurate. Any such picture of an 
established union today is not merely ridicu- 
lous; it is willfully or ignorantly untruth- 
ful.” 

MONOPOLY POWER 

Roscoe Pound, former dean of the Harvard 
Law School, last year conducted a searching 
study, entitled the Legal Immunities of La- 
bor Unions, for the American Enterprise 
Association. He found that unions and 
their members and officials have privileges 
and immunities to“* * * commit wrongs to 
person and property, to interfere with the 
use of highways, to break contracts, to de- 
prive individuals of the means of earning a 
livelihood, to control the activities of the 
individual workers and their local organiza- 
tions by national organizations centrally 
and arbitrarily administered beyond the 
reach of State laws, and to misuse trust 
funds—things which no one else can do with 
impunity. 
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“The labor leader and labor union now 
stand where the king and government and 
landowner * * * stood at common law.” 

The biggest industrial enterprises operate 
under the constant restraints of the com- 
petitive market, requiring the offering of 
goods and services which will please the 
public. Entering into price-fixing agree- 
ments or otherwise trying to blunt the sharp 
thrust of competition is denied business- 
men—and rightfully so—by antitrust laws. 

Labor unions, however, are exempt from 
such legal restraints. They are free to enter 
into nationwide combinations for the pur- 
pose of fixing prices and conditions of labor 
that all businesses—large and small—must 
meet. 

The practical effect of this exemption was 
pointed up by Donald J. Hardenbrook, vice 
president of Union Bag-Camp Paper Corp., 
before a Senate labor and public welfare 
subcommittee in May: 

“Unions freely engage in activities for 
which businessmen would be promptly in- 
dicted, tried, and convicted under the anti- 
trust laws. These include, for example, boy- 
cotts and agreements to boycott, restrictions 
on production, restraints on competition 
such as limiting supply, dividing territories 
and allocating markets, and suppression of 
technological improvements. 

* * * * 

“Where coercive monopoly power is strong, 
no employer, no matter what his size or re- 
sources, can stand against it; those who try 
often sign the death warrant for their busi- 
nesses.” 

Mr. Richberg, in his book mentioned ear- 
lier, summed up the privileged legal position 
of labor unions in these words: 

“There is grim humor in the constant com- 
plaint of the unions against alleged business 
monopolies, when the only widespread, long- 
standing, and effective monopolies in the 
business world are those maintained and con- 
stantly expanded by labor unions. Their 
legal exemption from prosecution, combined 
with a legal expenditure of vast sums of 
money and an illegal use of physical violence 
and terrorism, creates for them a monopolis- 
tic power which no business combination 
could possibly exercise. 

It is just as natural that trade unions 
should resist being brought under legal con- 
trols as it was that corporations resisted 
antitrust statutes. But the broad public in- 
terest is, or should be, paramount. 


WAGE INFLATION 


Prof. Sumner H Slichter of Harvard has 
been most influential in developing public 
awareness of the influence of trade union 
power on the price level. For more than 10 
years he has been successfully forecasting a 
2 to 3 percent a year increase in prices. He 
built this forecast on two main points: 

1. Labor unions will make full use of the 
bargaining powers that full employment 
confers on them to push up wages faster than 
the gains in labor productivity. 

2. A policy of deliberately creating unem- 
ployment to hold down wages is not feasible. 
The large labor unions would demand that 
everyone connected with the policy of 
creating unemployment be removed from 
office. Labor would drive hard for the elec- 
tion of an easy money Congress, and, helped 
by the anger of the public toward deliberate- 
ly created unemployment, there is little 
doubt that labor would be successful. 

Professor Slichter might well have added 
to his analysis an observation that most 
leaders of organized labor, while critical of 
advancing prices, constantly advocate cheap 
credit and bigger Government spending 
which create the market conditions in which 
industry can advance prices and finance 
higher labor costs. But perhaps this is im- 
plied under point No. 2. 

Professor Slichter rejects the idea that 
creeping inflation will ultimately speed up 
and precipitate a bust.“ He cites three re- 
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straining influences—(1) the role of competi- 
tion in keeping price advances close to in- 
creases in costs; (2) the role of technological 
progress, and the risks involved in it, in hold- 
ing back anticipatory equipment and mater- 
ials purchases; and (3) the role of monetary 
policy in blocking the creation of debt for 
purposes of taking advantage of anticipated 
declines in the purchasing power of the 
dollar. 

We can see how his theory is presently 
working out. Restraining influences came 
into play in 1957 to compel an economic 
slowdown. The International Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers Union, in the face of the most 
severe business recession since 1938, de- 
manded and got a substantial wage settle- 
ment from employers. But some other 
unions, recognizing the difficulties of em- 
ployers, have been willing to go along with- 
out further pay increases—as in textiles. 
Still others, including the rubber and chemi- 
cal workers, have accepted moderate adjust- 
ments. Thus, it may be fair to conclude, 
rising unemployment and falling business 
profits are having some retarding effect upon 
the inflation creep. But meanwhile, in ac- 
cordance with Professor Slichters’ theory, we 
have an easy money Congress building up 
public expenditures and the Federa! deficit 
for the purpose of creating more jobs, but 
with the probable result of giving creeping 
inflation another lease on life. 

Most perilous has been the tendency of 
the unions to demand cost-of-living esca- 
lator clauses in wage contracts and auto- 
matic so-called productivity increases in pay 
for years ahead, not to mention growing 
“fringe benefits” which, while not adding 
anything to the pay envelope, add to the 
burden of costs on the employer, Contracts 
such as these may insulate workers affected 
from the pains of inflation and improve 
their well-being. But the cost is shouldered 
by the “forgotten man,” the unseen, un- 
organized millions who lack the power to 
dictate the cut they shall have out of the 
national production. 

Lemuel R. Boulware, vice president of 
General Electric, who for a decade was in 
charge of that company’s labor relations, 
assessed the situation in a speech in Phoe- 
nix, Ariz., last May: 

“We have inflation not just from the wage 
increases in excess of 2 percent a year but 
also from the inflationary measures union 
officials have the power to press on gov- 
ernment. Too many union officials like in- 
flation—mistakenly want inflation—regard- 
less of what they say. It makes them look 
useful, and the dedicated socialists among 
them know inflation is quietly the most 
brutal socializer of them all. 


“We have the corrupting of businessmen— 
who should be moral leaders. Collusion in 
compulsory membership, rigged markets, 
and other serious immoral or illegal acts are 
too often required as the price of survival 
in full view of Government officials who do 
not dare try to enforce the law.” 

Another aspect is the tendency for United 
States goods to be priced out of overseas and 
even domestic markets. This is true for a 
variety of United States made items—from 
glass and textiles to machine tools and steel 
mill products. 

A classic example is what has happened in 
the automobile industry. Despite rising 
levels of prosperity abroad, United States ex- 
ports of autos have been declining since the 
end of 1955. At the same time, sales here 
of low-priced, economical foreign cars have 
been making new records, year after year. 

COMPULSORY UNIONISM 


In addition to exemption from antitrust 
laws, another major source of union power 
is compulsory union membership. This 
means that an employee must be a union 
member and keep up his membership if he 
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wishes to keep a job—and in some cases 
even to get one. 

Prof. Sylvester Petro, of New York Univer- 
sity Law School, defined four different forms 
of compulsory unionism in his 1957 book, 
The Labor Policy of the Free Society: the 
“elosed shop,’ which means that a man may 
not secure employment unless he already 
belongs to a union; the “union shop,” which 
permits an employer to hire a man before he 
belongs to a union but which compels the 
employee thereafter to join the union if he 
wishes to remain employed; “maintenance 
of membership,” according to which no em- 
ployee is compelled to join a union, but if 
he chooses to join is required to remain a 
member for the duration of the collective 
agreement; and finally, “preferential hir- 
ing.“ an arrangement whereby the employer 
agrees to give first preference in employ- 
ment to union men. 

Professor Petro finds that some economic 
coercion of employee choice exists in even 
the mildest form of compulsory unionism— 
maintenance of membership. “In the most 
stringent forms, the closed shop and the 
union shop, the economic coercion is irre- 
sistible,” he adds. 

Contract clauses which require member- 
ship In a union as a condition of employ- 
ment are the reverse of the old “yellow- 
dog” contracts, in which a worker could not 
get a job unless he agreed not to join a 
union. 

Both kinds of contracts infringe on indi- 
vidual liberty. Tellow-dog“ contracts were 
outlawed because they were a clear case of 
economic coercion by the employer. Labor 
unions, however, practice the same kind of 
coercion with closed shop and union shop 
contracts. 

THE RIGHT TO WORK 


Right-to-work laws, in effect in 18 States, 
prohibit any requirement of union member- 
ship as a condition of employment. They 
have been a major target of organized labor 
for many years. The big surge of right-to- 
work laws came in 1947 (11 States enacted 
them), the same year the Taft-Hartley law 
was passed and the year after the Nation 
suffered the worst rash of strike shutdowns 
in its history. 

It is a curious thing that many who pro- 
fess to be liberals attack the right of indi- 
viduals to choose for themselyes whether 
or not they wish to join unions. For ex- 
ample, Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
former Senator Herbert Lehman last month 
formed a national committee to oppose 
right-to-work legislation as antilabor. Fur- 
ther opposition to such laws was voiced by 
selected clergymen of the Roman Catholic, 
Protestant, and Jewish faiths before a June 
AFL-CIO conference in New York. How- 
ever, if it were left to voters nationwide to 
decide whether the State should have right- 
to-work laws or not, there are indications 
that the odds would favor widespread adop- 
tion. A coast-to-coast survey by the Amer- 
ican Institute of Public Opinion (Gallup 
Poll) last August found that more than 6 
out of every 10 voters said they would vote 
for such a law, while 27 percent said they 
would vote against it. A more recent indi- 
cation of worker disenchantment with the 
practices of some unions can be found in 
complaints filed with the National Labor Re- 
lations Board by individual workers concern- 
ing unfair practices of unions. These com- 
plaints reportedly are running at double the 
rate of last year. 

The AFL-CIO, in an analysis of right-to- 
work laws in its January 1956 Economic Re- 
view, commented: 

“The open shop right-to-work propagan- 
dists always refer to liberty, justice, and free 
choice which union-security provisions sup- 
posedly take away from workers. But under- 
lying their misleading declarations of high 
principle is the attempt to undermine and 
destroy trade unionism.” 
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It can be argued, of course, that workmen 
should be required to join and pay dues as & 
price for services rendered by a union in 
negotiating a wage contract. But this col- 
lides with high principle: not every work- 
man feels that he wants or needs a union to 
represent him; not every workman feels that 
services rendered equal the cost; not every 
workman trusts or respects the union leader- 
ship; not every workman is happy to have 
his job depend on requirements imposed to 
keep his union membership in good stand- 
ing, particularly when these activities may 
include violations of law and disrespect for 
the rights of others. The issue cuts deep; 
without the right to work there can be no 
means of livelihood. 

Right-to-work laws can undermine and 
destroy trade unionism only insofar as a 
union leadership has lost the confidence of 
its membership. Thus the arguments quoted 
above assume the form of a confession that 
unions cannot survive without compulsion. 
The fact is that freedom not to join affords 
one of the easiest checks on a union leader- 
ship that is bad and unresponsive to the will 
of the membership. 

Mandatory union membership makes a 
union the only legal private organization 
that is given the ability to succeed through 
compulsion. It runs straight against the 
grain of traditional concepts of freedom and 
liberty. In this regard the statements of 
two labor leaders—one British and one 
American—are highly significant. 

The first was made by Charles Geddes, 
chairman of the British Trade Union Con- 
gress and was carried in the February 1956 
issue of Challenge, published by the New 
York University Institute of Economic 
Affairs: 

“I do not believe the trade union move- 
ment in Great Britain can live for very 
much longer on the basis of compulsion. 
Must people belong to us or starve, whether 
they like our policies or not? I believe the 
trade union card is an honor to be conferred, 
not a badge which signifies that you have 
got to do something whether you like it or 
not. We want the right to exclude people 
from our union if necessary, and we cannot 
do that on the basis of belong or starve.” 

The second was made by Samuel Gompers 
in his final presidential address on the prin- 
ciples of AFL organization at El Paso, Tex. 
in 1924: 

“Men and women of our American trade 
union movement, I feel that I have earned 
the right to talk plainly with you. I want 
to urge devotion to the fundamentals of hu- 
man liberty—the principles of voluntarism. 
No lasting gain has ever come from com- 
pulsion. If we seek to force, we but tear 
apart that which, united, is invincible.” 


THE CENTRAL ISSUE 


No one disputes the right of workers to 
bargain with employers as a group or the 
right of workers to strike. The real point 
of concern was aptly summed up not long 
ago by Dr. Leo Wolman of Columbia Uni- 
versity: 

“But when the exercise of these rights is 
accompanied by conduct which violates ac- 
cepted standards of behavior with impunity, 
which enjoys discriminatory rights and priv- 
ileges before the courts, and which threatens 
to defeat the working of a free market sys- 
tem by the arbitrary ability to cut off all or 
most of the supply and flow of important 
goods and services, our basic American prin- 
ciples of individual freedom and dignity, of 
equitable treatment, and of the supremacy 
of the public over purely private interests 
are endangered.” 

Professor Chamberlin, in his careful eco- 
nomic analysis of labor unions quoted ear- 
lier, concluded: 

“There is abundant evidence that unions 
today do have too much economic power. 
When this is the case, the public interest 
requires that steps be taken to reduce it.” 
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MIDDLE EAST OIL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, for 
reasons which I have heretofore given, 
I ask unanimous consent that the legis- 
lative clerk may read an address pre- 
pared by the junior Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] on the subject, Mid- 
dle East Oil. 

There being no objection, the legisla- 
tive clerk read as follows: 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
West has been hypnotized by the as- 
sumption that the petroleum of the Mid- 
dle East is indispensable to its survival. 
Observing this, it is not surprising that 
Mr. Khrushchev has told the world that 
“Middle East oil is the West’s most vul- 
nerable spot.” 

If the oil of the Arab States is the 
West’s most vulnerable spot, then we may 
be sure that Mr. Khrushchev will do 
everything possible to exploit a danger- 
ous and explosive situation; in this case, 
one upon which the West’s survival would 
seem to depend. But if the oil of the 
Arab States is indispensable to the 
West—especially to Western Europe, 
that is almost totally dependent for im- 
ported oil as its primary energy source— 
then it follows that the economic life of 
Western Europe is at the mercy of who- 
ever controls the physical sources of oil 
in the Arab States. As the oil freely 
flows in trade, Western Europe flour- 
ishes; as it is cut off, it withers and is 
doomed to death. Hence, if all this be 
true, the imperatives of survival would 
compel Western Europe, at whatever 
risk to the peace of the world, to seize 
the Arab oilfields and operate them. Be- 
fore examining this question, let us take 
a historical case of economic determin- 
ism gone mad. 

In the late 1950’s, powerful southern 
political leaders, contemplating the pros- 
pect of war with the North, made this 
calculation. England’s largest single 
industrial interest, they said, was cotton 
manufacturing. No less than 4 million 
of her 21 million people depended for 
their livelihood upon it. This huge 
trade seemed at the mercy of the Amer- 
ican South that supplied three-fourths 
of England’s cotton. Britain had long 
sought an alternative cotton supply in 
India, but without success. From 1800 
to 1860, her cotton demands rose by 
1,000 percent, but India’s cotton supply 
rose by only 10 percent. 

Hence, southern leaders assumed that 
Britain’s greatest industry, the support 
of millions of her people, the mainstay 
of her export trade, and the source of 
large profits for her businessmen, was at 
their mercy. The situation deeply dis- 
turbed the British and leaders of British 
opinion complained that the subsistence 
of millions in every manufacturing 
country of Europe lay within the power 
of an oligarchy of planters. 

France was in a somewhat similar 
plight. Her cotton manufacturing in- 
dustry was second to that of Great 
Britain, and most of its supply came 
from the South. 

Even hardheaded southern business- 
men believed that because the South 
controlled most of the world’s cotton, 
withholding the supply would compel 
Britain and France to side with the 
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region in its war with the North. In 
Charleston, as war began, a merchant 
pointed to cotton bales on the wharf 
and said to W. H. Russell, war corre- 
spondent of the London Times, “Look 
out there. There’s the key that will 
open all our ports, and put us into John 
Bull's strong box as well.” 

King cotton diplomacy was a failure. 
The British textile industry and textile 
workers, as well as the French, suffered 
grievously during our Civil War for lack 
of materials. But alternative sources of 
supply were found, and as the war went 
on, more and more cotton from new 
sources found its way into European 
markets. Yet it is one of the “ifs” of 
history that our Civil War might not 
have happened had not so many south- 
ern leaders become hypnotized by their 
belief that Britain and France could not 
live without their cotton and so would 
be compelled to throw their weight to 
them in their war with the North. 

Let me state just one more case of 
what happens when men believe that 
they can, through fancied sole posses- 
sion of an essential raw material, bring 
about almost any end that they may 
desire. In the case that I shall now 
cite, the end sought was unconscionably 
high prices for the raw material. 

In the early 1920's, Mr. Herbert 
Hoover then being our Secretary of 
Commerce, the British through limita- 
tion of rubber growing in Malaya, di- 
minished the available supply. The 
price rose from a few cents a pound to 
more than $2 a pound. The United 
States was then incomparably the 
world’s largest user of raw rubber, and 
Mr. Hoover on behalf of our Govern- 
ment made vigorous—even bitter—pro- 
tests to the British on this score. Event- 
ually, the market collapsed because as 
the price of rubber rose higher and 
higher, independent Malayan, Chinese, 
and Dutch rubber planters who were not 
bound by British agreements, produced 
more and more rubber. The price event- 
ually collapsed to a few cents a pound, 
with enormous harm to British inves- 
tors and with the result that they were 
faced with more competition in rubber 
growing than they had ever been before. 

In the friendliest way then, I would 
suggest to our friends in the oil-produc- 
ing Arab States that they should not be 
deluded into a suicidal form of economic 
determinism based upon the assumption 
that their oil controls the fate of West- 
ern Europe. 

It is true that the West would like to 
buy the oil of the Arab countries, and 
to this end it has invested billions in 
exploring for oil, in digging wells, dredg- 
ing harbors, laying pipelines, building 
tankers, and organizing the markets so 
that oil might flow freely from their 
countries to men everywhere who might 
want to buy it. It is true that the oil 
of the Arab countries is important to 
the prosperity of the West. But this is 
far from saying that without Arab oil, 
the West would perish. It is equally far 
from saying that if the oil were with- 
held for any reason, the West ought to 
undertake the dangerous course of dig- 
ging petroleum with rifles and putting it 
through bayonet pipelines. The West 
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has alternatives, there nearly always are 
alternatives in human affairs. 

I repeat that the West would like al- 
ways to be in good commercial, cultural, 
and diplomatic relations with the Arab 
countries. The more they prosper, the 
more they raise the standard of living of 
their people, the more they build schools 
and hospitals and factories, and the more 
they use their oil income to make more 
fruitful the lives of their people, the West 
will be gladdened as another great sector 
of humanity raises itself higher upon the 
scale of material things. But it would 
be an evil day for the Arab countries if 
they should be misled by economic de- 
terminism into the delusion that the ma- 
terial life of the West absolutely de- 
pends, or must depend, upon their oil. 

The West is the only customer that the 
Arab countries have for their oil. This 
year the West will pay Iraq about $200 
million for oil; it will pay Kuwait $340 
million; and it will pay Saudi Arabia $300 
million. This is close to $1 billion, and 
the sum will increase every year. 

Soviet Russia cannot, and will not, 
take the oil because she does not need it 
and could not dispose of it elsewhere in 
the world. The only role that the Soviet 
Union could play here would be one 
utterly destructive to the freedom and 
welfare of the Arab States; that is, to 
bring the Arab States to commit suicide 
by denying their oil to the West or by 
submitting the supply to the constant 
and unbearable play of caprice. Hence 
if the Arabs want to eat their bread in 
freedom, if they want to get sound money 
to improve the condition of their wretch- 
edly poor people, they need the West as 
a customer, just as the West needs them 
as a source of supply. 

If the West were deprived of all Arab 
oil, it could turn to other sources. These 
would be very expensive and would cause 
extreme economic dislocation and even 
physical hardship. But these other 
sources do exist and they could be used. 

The West could get an additional 1 
million barrels a day from Iran. And 
here I would like to point out that in 
addition to the already vast proved oil 
reserves of Iran, that country now has a 
new prodigious field of astronomical pro- 
portions at Qum. 

Western Europe could get an addi- 
tional shut-in capacity of 2 million bar- 
rels a day in the United States. It could 
get 600,000 more barrels daily from Ven- 
ezuela and 200,000 from Canada. We 
could step up production in Sumatra and 
elsewhere. Certainly we could get the 
3,800,000 barrels daily to compensate for 
the loss of all Arab oil. Nor is this all. 
We have an almost inexhaustible coal 
supply in the United States, and we could 
increase our coal consumption here as 
well as shipping additional coal to the 
West. 

If, moreover, the Suez should again be 
closed, tankers totaling at least 6 million 
deadweight tons are now laid up and 
could be quickly returned to service. 
And the West would have the knowledge 
that it gained through international col- 
laboration in 1956-57. 

I would also like to point this out. We 
have another great source of energy in 
this country that we have barely 
touched. It is lignite, sometimes referred 
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to as brown coal. The United Nations 
Economic Commission for Europe has re- 
cently said this: 

Brown coal (lignite), for generations rele- 
gated to the role of an economic orphan in 
comparison with hard coal, has emerged as 
a Cinderella among fuels in southeastern 
and eastern Europe. 


The Soviet Union is rich in oil, gas, 
and coal. 


But 
Says the United Nations report 
it is actively mining lignite. 


The State of North Dakota contains 
an estimated 350 billion tons of lignite, 
of which about 10 billion tons may be 
mined with the greatest economy. 

In addition to inexhaustible supplies 
of coal and lignite, our gas reserves are 
estimated as sufficient for the next 20 or 
25 years, and all these can be used more 
extensively to supplement our oil sup- 
plies. 

Beyond this, there is a source of oil 
that could make the United States—and 
the West—forever independent of for- 
eign oil sources. This is oil shale. The 
oil content of a relatively small area of 
oil shale rock located in northwest Colo- 
rado has recently been estimated by the 
United States Geological Survey to be 
about 1½ trillion barrels. This reserve 
of hydro-carbon energy is about 6 times 
as great as the known reserves of the 
world and is sufficient to supply the 
United States’ needs at the current rate 
of consumption for about 450 years. 

As men once lived in an Age of Faith, 
so we live in the Age of Energy. Pres- 
ent and future energy demands reach 
almost incalculable proportions. Now- 
adays the economic strength of a people 
depends largely upon its ability to dis- 
cover and exploit energy sources or to be 
able to trade its goods or money for 
imported sources of energy. We are just 
now coming into the widespread use of 
atomic energy. The West is proceeding 
in an orderly way to erect atomic en- 
ergy installations for commercial pur- 
poses. But this program could be im- 
mensely accelerated. And no one can 
doubt that the program would be given 
enormous impetus if it should appear 
to Western countries relying upon Arab 
oil as a primary source of energy that 
these sources could be cut off for poli- 
tical reasons originating in, or imposed 
a an outsider upon, the Arab coun- 
tries. 

I think I may say for all Americans, 
and for the people of the Western world 
generally, that they view with the great- 
est sympathy the efforts now being made 
in the Arab oil countries to rid them- 
selves of poverty, fear, and disease. I 
think I may say too for Americans and 
all Western peoples that it is to their 
mutual benefit to extend year by year 
the boundaries of their commercial, cul- 
tural, and diplomatic relations. 

Certainly it would be to the benefit 
of all men if there should come about a 
renaissance in the Arab States; if the 
peoples should again become a light of 
the cultural world as they were more 
than a thousand years ago, at a time 
indeed when most of Europe lay in dark- 
ness and the Western Hemisphere was 
marked “unknown land” on the few 
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scanty maps of the world that then ex- 
isted. Few things could better serve 
these peoples than continued self-re- 
specting trade between the Arab States 
and the West, the one selling to the West 
the oil that it needs, and the other buy- 
ing the goods and services that it needs. 

Trade is the only true international 
exchange that men possess or ever have 
possessed. In its essence rational and 
fructifying, it blesses both the buyer and 
the seller. It adds to the welfare of both 
without subtracting anything from 
either. Trade is not only a means 
whereby men endow one another with 
goods that neither possesses, but it is 
also perhaps the most meaningful and 
subtle means of communication that 
men possess. Its essence, I repeat, is 
that it must be self-respecting, that it 
must be good for both parties, that it 
must be based in equity and founded in 
good faith. On these assumptions, I be- 
lieve that with continued good commer- 
cial relations between the Arab States 
and the West, the West might prosper 
and the Arab States might take their 
proper place in the world as well-fed, 
well-housed, well-clothed people living 
without want, without fear, and without 
the curse of widespread disease. 


NOTICE OF MOTION TO SUSPEND 
THE RULE—AMENDMENT TO SUP- 
PLEMENT APPROPRIATION BILL, 
1959 


Mr. RUSSELL submitted the following 
notice in writing: 


In accordance with rule XL of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, I hereby give notice 
in writing that it is my intention to move to 
suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI for the pur- 
pose of proposing to the bill (H. R. 13450) 
making supplemental appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, and for 
other purposes, the following amendment, 
namely, at the end of the bill, add a new 
section to be properly numbered, to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. —. No part of the funds appropriated 
in this or any other act shall be used to pay 
(1) any person, firm, or corporation, or any 
combinations of persons, firms, or corpora- 
tions, to conduct a study or to plan when 
and how or in what circumstances the Gov- 
ernment of the United States should sur- 
render this country and its people to any 
foreign power, (2) the salary or compensa- 
tion of any employee or official of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States who propose or 
contract or who has entered into contracts 
for the making of studies or plans for the 
surrender by the Government of the United 
States of this country and its people to any 
foreign power in any event or under any 
circumstances.” 


Mr. RUSSELL also submitted an 
amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to House bill 13450, making supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1959, and for other pur- 
poses, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amendment 
be read. 

The legislative clerk read the amend- 
ment. 

(For text of amendment referred to, 
see the foregoing notice.) 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I was 
shocked beyond expression this morning 
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to hear over the radio that some person 
or persons holding office in the Depart- 
ment of Defense have entered into con- 
tracts with various institutions to con- 
duct studies to determine when and how, 
and in what circumstances, the United 
States would surrender to its enemies 
in the event of a total war. 

I can scarcely credit these reports; but 
whether they have any basis or not, I 
regard it as most unfortunate that such 
rumors should be circulated. 

The Armed Services Committee of the 
Senate, over which I have the honor 
temporarily to preside, has cleared nu- 
merous bills authorizing and empower- 
ing the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment to take the necessary steps for the 
defense of the United States against any 
aggressor. I know that no measure ap- 
proved by the Senate Committee on 
Armed Services authorizes the expendi- 
ture of a single dime of tax money for 
studies or plans for the surrender of this 
country and its people to our enemies, 
however desperate might be the circum- 
stances. 

In my opinion there is no authority of 
law for any government agency to spend 
one dime for such studies, and it would 
therefore be illegal to devote tax money 
to that purpose. If any proposal to 
authorize such a study had been submit- 
ted to the Committee on Armed Services, 
I do not believe it would have received 
the approval of a single member of the 
committee. 

I hope these reports are not true; but 
if contracts have been entered into look- 
ing to the expenditure of tax money for 
such a purpose, the contracts are illegal 
and are not binding on the Government, 
because there is no statutory authority 
for any such study. Rumors or reports 
that such contracts have been made, and 
that our Government is conducting such 
studies, can only weaken the determina- 
tion and will of the American people to 
make the sacrifices that may be neces- 
sary to preserve our liberties and to 
destroy any aggressors. 

I realize that this amendment is a 
rather drastic approach, in that it pro- 
poses to cancel and annul such contracts 
if they have been made, but I know of no 
other way to reach a situation of this 
kind. 

I regard it as most important to re- 

assure the American people that Con- 
gress is not a party to any plan, pro- 
posal, or study, however remote the con- 
tingencies involved, to place them at 
the mercy of the godless forces of com- 
munism. 
Even if these reports are without 
foundation, the adoption of the amend- 
ment will reassure the people that the 
Congress of the United States wishes to 
prepare this country for its defense and 
is not contemplating any plans to sur- 
render it. 

The honor of the present generation 
and the fate of generations yet unborn 
demand that we use the great heritage 
of our matchless resources in preparing 
to destroy anyone who would attack us, 
instead of cowardly counting the cost 
and developing plans for surrender. 

In all of history, I know of no war, 
aggressive or defensive, that was won 
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by a nation that entered it with a plan 
for how and when the nation would 
surrender. 

I earnestly pray that Providence will 
spare us the horrors of a nuclear war. 
But if such a war must come, and we 
propose under any circumstances ever 
to surrender, it would be better to sur- 
render in advance and not wait until 
after we had lost millions of lives and 
had had our country destroyed, in addi- 
tion to having burdened our people with 
heavy taxation in order to prepare our 
defense. 

I do not believe that the American 
people have reached a stage in which 
they desire such plans to be made. In 
my opinion, the vast majority of our 
people would prefer to die on their feet, 
in the event of a nuclear holocaust, 
than to be making plans for living on 
their knees as the slaves of the masters 
of the Kremlin. 

Some may contend that this amend- 
ment is illegal and will be stricken down 
by the courts. In the light of the deci- 
sions of the majority of the Supreme 
Court limiting and hampering and strik- 
ing down laws passed by Congress to fer- 
ret out and punish those who advocate 
the overthrow of our Government by 
force and violence, it is entirely likely 
that a majority of the court may void 
this provision of law. It is possible even 
that Members of the Senate who so vig- 
orously defend and espouse decisions 
such as the Nelson case would likewise 
applaud such a decision if it should be 
made by the Supreme Court. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I wish the Senator 
would indulge me until I have concluded 
my brief statement. I am well aware 
that there are Members of Congress who 
hold that the decisions of the Supreme 
Court are sacrosanct. Their belief that 
the Court can never be wrong is a coun- 
terpart of the philosophy which many of 
us thought perished with the Bourbon 
dynasty, that the King could do no 
wrong. 

As one Member of the Senate I wish 
to say I am not willing to let such re- 
ports as this circulate throughout the 
country without undertaking to get an 
expression from Congress that the heavy 
taxes on our people are levied for the 
purpose of destroying any aggressor. If 
we are not taking adequate steps, I hope 
and pray that we may find a way to ex- 
tend our preparations, even if this in- 
volves greater expenditures, to be ready 
to defend this country and all that we 
hold dear, at all costs, rather than to 
make plans, however remote the con- 
tingency, to surrender. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Iyield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. If the facts the 
Senator has stated are as he has stated 
them, I would certainly fully concur in 
everything he has said. Certainly no 
person in the Government of the United 
States should even contemplate a sur- 
render. 

I read the remarks of the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON] and the 
article he placed in the Recorp, which 
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had been written by Brig. Gen. Thomas 
B. Phillips, United States Army, retired, 
and which had been published originally 
in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

The question was raised by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. BRIDGES] at the White House last 
Tuesday morning. The President of the 
United States, I might say, was as 
shocked as was the Senator from Georgia 
and the Senator from California and the 
others who attended the meeting. 

The President said he had no knowl- 
edge of any such study having been 
made, and that he would not approve of 
any such study being made. He said 
he would have an investigation con- 
ducted. 

When we returned to the Capitol, I 
personally put in a telephone call to the 
Secretary of Defense and to the Deputy 
Secretary of Defense, to find out what 
the facts in the matter were. I found 
that a study had been made by the Rand 
Corp., which will be published in book 
form on September 1, I believe. 

While I have not been able to read 
every word of the book in the brief 
spare time I have had, with the sessions 
of the Senate running very late, as late 
as midnight last evening, for example, I 
have gone through the book, and I found 
in it no such implication as the retired 
brigadier general raised in his article 
published in the St. Louis Post Dispatch 
and printed in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp. I do not know whether the Sena- 
tor from Georgia has had an opportu- 
nity to read the study in question. 

Mr. RUSSELL. If the Senator will 
permit me to interrupt him, I wish to 
say that I am so far behind the times 
that I did not even know the Senator 
from Missouri had placed the article in 
the Recorp. I have been so busy trying 
to keep three balls in the air on legisla- 
tive matters that I did not know until 
this morning of the current report that 
such a study was being made. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. From my perusal 
of the study I would say it relates what 
has happened to our enemies in several 
wars. It deals with the surrender of 
Germany after the first World War; the 
surrender of Nazi Germany in World 
War II: the surrender of Italy; and the 
surrender of France to the German 
forces. It discusses the wisdom of hav- 
ing imposed unconditional surrender 
terms, if one can call such terms uncon- 
ditional—because it is actually a sur- 
render without any terms—or whether 
the strategic and political advantages of 
the United States and its allies could 
have been better served by imposing 
something less than complete uncondi- 
tional surrender terms. 

The Senator will recall the so-called 
plot against Hitler in 1944, when an at- 
tempt was made to assassinate Hitler by 
a group of German officers who were not 
in sympathy with his regime, because 
they felt that with the elimination of 
Hitler, they could, perhaps, obtain better 
terms of surrender for Germany. 

I was not in the Senate at the time, 
but serving in the Armed Forces. How- 
ever, the Senator from Georgia was in 
the Senate, and he may recall this. At 
any rate, we know from history and the 
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writings of former Ambassador Grew to 
Japan, and others, that there was con- 
siderable discussion as to whether un- 
conditional surrender terms should be 
laid down to Japan. It is true that be- 
cause of Japan’s insular position, it had 
been pretty well cut off from its sup- 
plies. Certainly, its petroleum supplies 
had been cut off, and Japan was gradu- 
ally being brought to a condition of sur- 
render. 

Nevertheless, on the home islands of 
Japan, there was a substantial force in 
being, and had the decision been made 
to assault the inner fortress of Japan, 
it might undoubtedly have been taken, 
but at great cost in American lives. At 
that point, the United States Govern- 
ment, acting with its allies who were in- 
volved, accepted something less than 
complete, unconditional surrender, inas- 
much as we agreed to allow the Emperor 
to continue as the nominal head of the 
Japanese Government, although we did 
have occupation of Japan under General 
MacArthur. 

There is a great body of opinion which 
believes that had that not been done, a 
good many hundreds of thousands of 
American lives might have been sacri- 
ficed in the storming of Japan. 

It is these various concepts of stra- 
tegic surrender, as I have read them in 
going through the book, which are men- 
tioned in connection with the existing 
factors of the atomic age, of which I 
think we are all mindful. 

But I find nothing, at least in what I 
have read to date, which indicates that 
there is anything to advocate that this 
be done on the part of our Government. 
To the contrary, I think it is more of 
a study of the situation as it is; and if 
war should be forced upon us by an 
enemy power, we would have to know, 
with respect to our own defense, what 
terms we might have to lay down, or 
what terms it would be wise to lay down, 
to an enemy who had been defeated. 

I am certain the Senator would like to 
read the document himself. But I would 
have been as deeply concerned about the 
situation, I may say, as was the Senator 
from Georgia, if I had found the con- 
ditions to be as indicated by General 
Phillips. But at least I do not, to this 
date and up to this hour, put that con- 
notation upon the study which has been 
made. 

I thought that in the interest of pro- 
viding information for the Senate, and 
in the interest of being as factual as pos- 
sible about the matter, this statement 
should be made. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am not opposed to 
any abstract study as to the wisdom 
or folly of the decision to impose terms 
of unconditional surrender on Nazi 
Germany or on Japan. I think quite 
a bit of argument can be found on both 
sides of that question. I am rather 
doubtful, however, that it would profit 
us much in this nuclear age to conduct 
lengthy studies on the various sur- 
renders of history. 

If we are so unfortunate that Provi- 
dence does not spare us the holocaust 
of atomic war, we will undoubtedly be 
able to devise some terms of surrender 
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for our adversaries when they are 
crushed. 

I am not concerned about the ab- 
stractions or studies of what has gone 
before in history. I am not concerned 
about whether it was wise to impose 
terms of unconditional surrender on 
Hitler or on the Emperor of Japan. 

The statement to which I referred 
and which I did not see, as a matter 
of fact, I said I could scarcely lend cre- 
dence to such a statement—was that 
studies were being conducted to deter- 
mine when and under what circum- 
stances the United States of America 
should surrender to an enemy in the 
event of war. That is the only subject 
my amendment reaches. The amend- 
ment does not prohibit the making of 
studies of whether it was wise to impose 
terms of unconditional surrender on 
Hitler. It does not prevent studies con- 
cerning the wisdom of imposing terms 
of unconditional surrender on Japan. 
It does not prevent studies that would 
go back to the time of Tamerlane or of 
Attila the Hun, and other great con- 
querors, to learn the conditions under 
which they surrendered. 

The amendment simply provides that 
the dollars of the American taxpayers 
cannot be spent to conduct any studies 
concerning the circumstances under 
which the United States would sur- 
render to any aggressor. I do not think 
there will be any objection to the amend- 
ment by the Senator from California. It 
does not refer to the studies to which he 
has adverted. 

I believe the American people ought 
to be reassured in this very jittery age. 
People are frightened to death about mis- 
siles. Heaven knows the facts about 
them are bad enough, and some of the 
reports go even further than the facts. 

In this age, when people are jittery, 
we should not implant even the smallest 
seed in the mind of one American citizen 
that Congress is tolerating any study of 
this Nation’s possible surrender. That 
is what the amendment provides. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I fully concur in 
the statement of the Senator from 
Georgia. To me, it is unthinkable that 
a single penny should be spent anywhere 
in the Government of the United States 
on a study relative to a possible Ameri- 
can surrender. The word surrender, in 
my judgment, is not even in the vocabu- 
lary of the President of the United 
States, who led our armies to victory in 
World War II. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I hope the Senator 
from California does not think I am un- 
undertaking to condemn the President. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I understand the 
Senator is not. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I would be opposed to 
the making of a study concerning the 
surrender of the United States, and 
would take the same position I have 
taken today, if a Democrat were now in 
the White House, and there were never 
to be any but Democrats in the White 
House until the end of time. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I fully concur in 
the statement of the Senator from 
Georgia. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Record excerpts relative to the article in 
question, and also a statement and com- 
ments by the Department of Defense 
relative to the article. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and excerpts were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
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The DOD is quite properly engaged in 
various studies of the possible impact of 
nuclear war on the United States and on 
the U. S. S. R. It is only through such 
studies of all types of strategie military 
campaigns under every contingency that 
military planners can gain insight for plan- 
ning our strategic retaliatory forces and our 
continental defense forces. In this process, 
it is prudent to study an entire series of 
conditions and assumptions even though 
some combinations are considered to be 
most unlikely to occur. 

There is no doubt and the administration 
is not concealing the conclusion that a full- 
scale nuclear war between the United States 
and the U. S. S. R., if it occurs, would result 
in physical damage and casualties beyond 
that ever before seen. This level of destruc- 
tiveness could occur in a manned bomber era 
and would be increased in a time when both 
sides will have achieved operational ICBM’s. 

The Defense studies have definitely not in- 
cluded consideration of a United States sur- 
render in any manner. The book Strategic 
Surrender is a historical review of surrender 
which questions the concept of the United 
States and its Allies in certain past wars of 
insisting on an unconditional surrender on 
the part of the enemies. The book and the 
study on which it is based do not in any 
way imply surrender by the United States. 
The book deals chiefly with policy decisions 
in history and draws certain conclusions. 

RAND, as a nonprofit, academic-like in- 
stitution encourages its professional employ- 
ees to write for the professional journals 
and to write scholarly books. These writ- 
ings are sometimes based specifically on de- 
fense studies, and sometimes represents the 
results of independent research pursued by 
the RAND Corp. with corporate funds. 
Royalties on the publications go to the 
RAND Corp. and are used in turn to support 
other publications and research. 

Strategic Surrender was based on a study 
undertaken by RAND. It was motivated by 
a desire to understand just what conditions 
must be achieved by the United States to 
win a war and to produce surrender by ene- 
mies of the United States. It thus was a 
legitimate study for Defense to sponsor as a 
basis for the planning of military operations. 

In this nuclear age, the safety of our lives, 
our cities and institutions, and our military 
forces cannot be absolutely guaranteed. The 
only sure way of preventing crippling dam- 
age is to prevent an all-out nuclear attack. 
Hence, a critical United States national ob- 
jective is to maintain such superiority that 
it will always be clear to an enemy that he 
gets the worst of any such war. Militarily, 
then, our policy of peace through deterrence 
means we must maintain the proper balance 
in both offensive and defensive power to en- 
able attainment of a strategic advantage 
over an enemy in an all-out nuclear war. 

Our military planning must envisage 
many contingencies in relation to both local 
and general war. One thing clear in all 
planning, however, is that our strategic of- 
fensive forces, in their present composition 
and as to be composed in the future, must 
be both secure from attacks and capable of 
wreaking unacceptable destruction on an 
enemy. 

These are, and have been, basic principles 
of our military programs. The United States 
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has attained an unequaled striking power 
in the Strategic Air Command bombers with 
its widespread facilities and highly trained 
crews. We are proceeding rapidly to make 
this force more secure from attack through 
dispersal of bases, air and ground alert 
measures, and other means. In overseas 
areas we have offensive aircraft and missiles 
constantly on alert against attack and cap- 
able of rapid retaliation. 

In addition to surviving initial onslaughts 
our studies indicate that these offensive 
forces, complemented by naval aircraft and 
submarines and Army nuclear forces, can 
now and in the foreseeable future penetrate 
enemy defenses in sufficient numbers to 
create unacceptable damage. Although the 
Russian defensive capability is increasing, 
we have taken measures to offset these in- 
creases by improving the ability of our 
bombers to penetrate and by accelerating 
the introduction of operational ballistic mis- 
siles, both IRBM and ICBM, into our arsenal 
of weapons. 

Defensive measures play a vital part in 
securing our offensive force and protecting 
our institutions. We have developed an un- 
surpassed radar warning to assist in pro- 
tecting our forces. We are increasing our 
air defense missiles in number and quality. 
Our interceptors are continually improving. 

It has been alleged that there is a decisive 
lag or gap between the United States long- 
range missile capability and that of the 
Soviets. If there is a gap between the two, 
it is only a transient one. The United 
States is devoting an increasing portion of its 
budget to the development and production of 
missiles, and excellent progress is being 
made. In the collective judgment of our 
military planners, we are proceeding at the 
most rapid feasible pace in our attainment of 
operational capabilities. 

Our offensive forces will be composed of 
both manned aircraft and missiles for the 
indefinite future, at least until such time as 
the missiles are proven reliable and accurate. 
The Soviet has the same problem. In order 
to attack us with any hope of success, our 
present bomber forces must be neutralized. 
In the future, both bombers and missiles— 
missiles are even more difficult targets—must 
be neutralized. 

As long as our bomber forces are secure the 
Russians cannot expect to capitalize on any 
transitory missile lag, particularly as both 
now and for the foreseeable future our stra- 
tegic bomber forces are superior to theirs. 

In our judgment the Russians cannot 
jump over the phase of intercontinental war- 
fare represented by long-range bombers as 
a means of delivery. We believe they know 
this. Just the same as we, they are trying 
to develop a more effective means of de- 
livering nuclear weapons intercontinentally. 
We now have the means to respond in retali- 
ation, if necessary. We are taking the neces- 
sary steps to see that we continue to main- 
tain constantly the means to do so, in order 
to prevent an all-out nuclear attack develop- 
ing. 

The fiscal year 1957 and fiscal year 1958 
figures cited by Senator SyMINGTON are cor- 
rect; however, a comparison over a number 
of years is much more significant than the 
difference between 2 successive years. 
Thus, Defense spent $35.5 billion in fiscal 
year 1955 and $39 biliion in fiscal year 1958, 
an increase of $1.2 billion a year. Our fiscal 
year 1959 program calls for $40.750 billion. 

Furthermore, we are achieving substantial 
results in the continued development of both 
new and improved defensive and offensive 
weapons, such as supersonic bombers and 
long-range air-to-surface missiles; ICBM’s 
and sea as well as land-based IRBM’s; and 
in the dispersal, alerting, and protection of 
these retaliatory forces both now and in an 
era of ballistic missiles. 

This nuclear age is a dangerous age, and 
the American people are entitled to know 
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that the President recognizes this fact, and 
that he has in his possession all of the avail- 
able information about these dangers and 
about our provisions for meeting them. In 
his military judgment our programs are 
sound. The word “surrender” is not even 
in the President’s vocabulary. 
EXCERPTS OF IDEAS AND SUBJECT MATTER CON- 
TAINED IN THE Book, STRATEGIC SURRENDER, 
BY KECSKEMETI 


PART 1 
Chapter 1—Surrender as a strategic concept 


Surrender means winner and loser agree 
to dispense with last round of fighting. 

Accepting surrender is rational decision 
for winner that he can obtain his objective 
without paying costs of last battle. 

Surrender of less than loser's total existing 
forces can be called tactical surrender. 

Strategic surrender occurs when sur- 
render of loser’s entire forces brings hostili- 
ties to an end. 

Strategic surrender is both the terminal 
act of a war and the initiating act of the new 
postwar relationship between the belliger- 
ents. The military act of surrender strips 
the losing sovereign of his warmaking capa- 
bility. It is followed by a political act that 
provides for the belligerents’ postwar status 
and relationship on the basis of this one- 
sided military outcome. 

Chapter 2—Surrender as a political concept 

Strategic surrender involves decisions 
other than purely military ones. 

Earliest surrenders known to history often 
resulted in enslavement. 

Political considerations may overrule mili- 
tary ones. In extreme cases they may rule 
out surrender altogether. 

Highly developed techniques of destruc- 
tion and capabilities for mobilization tend 
to make war more total. 


Degree of totality is a matter of choice tor 


the belligerents. 

When the loser in nontotal war acknowl- 
edges defeat, his military position is not 
necessarily hopeless. 

In total war, on the other hand, defeat is 
acknowledged only when all possibilities for 
reversing the trend are exhausted. 


PART 2 


Contains four case studies of surrender: 
the French, Italian, German, and Japanese 
surrenders of World War II. 

Contains an historical analysis of the in- 
teraction of political and military factors 
which lead to these four surrenders. 


PART 3 
Entitled “Unconditional Surrender” and 


contains a discussion of the fallacies of un- 
conditional surrender. 


PART 4 


Discusses Surrender in Future Strategy. 

It is safe to assume that future wars will 
not be dominated by attrition. Terminal sit- 
uations which existed in World Wars I and 
II will not apply in future wars. 

Destructiveness of modern weapons en- 
ables a belligerent to halt coordinated activ- 
ities within large target areas. 

Nuclear war could have only losers, though 
this is not certain. 

The only political objective for all-out nu- 
clear war is destruction of the adversary, 
which involves the risk of self-extermina- 
tion. 

The adoption of the political objective of 
elimination of the adversary is not strategy 
but lunacy. 

Insane strategy has been applied in the 
past; however, the likelihood of any power 
deliberately embarking on such a course is 
extremely small. 

Such a course might grow from a mis- 
calculation, for example, of underestimated 
enemy capability to strike back. 
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We must mention the possibility of a per- 
fect winning strategy for all-out nuclear war 
in which the first strike eliminates the enemy 
capability to retaliate. 

Any power which allows an enemy such a 
capability is in mortal danger. In such a 
situation there is the possibility of a sur- 
render without fighting. 

One alternative to all-out nuclear war is the 
use of artificial limitations. Each belligerent 
might pull punches hoping the other would. 
Such a situation is stable only as long as 
neither side seizes the opportunity for a quick 
knockout punch. 

The use of artificial limitations is possible 
in wars for low-political stakes. 

The crucial problem that arises in connec- 
tion with limiting nuclear war is how to 
conclude a high-stake war with consider- 
able capabilities held in abeyance on both 
sides. 

There was a ready solution of this prob- 
lem in the classic context before the nuclear 
age. 

A losing belligerent could see no hope of a 
quick change in the balance of power. 

The use of unused capabilities in the last 
suicidal outbreak of despair could be seen 
to bring more grief to the loser than his 
opponent. 

In dealing with the political problem of 
securing a settlement on the basis of possi- 
ble nuclear operations, the winner must take 
into account the loser's ability to unleash 
a last orgy of destruction. 

In setting terms, the loser's capability for 
a last explosion of destruction is part of his 
bargaining strength. 

In nontotal nuclear war the final political 
payoffs must be moderate. In general, such 
wars can leave no room for extreme settle- 
ments. 

Nontotal nuclear wars cannot reasonably 
be expected to result in complete victory in 
a political sense. 


Conclusion—Survival in the nuclear age 


The major political implications of the new 
strategic situation brought about by the 
emergence of nuclear weapons may be formu- 
lated as follows: powers may seek to survive 
in the nuclear age, either by going to ex- 
tremes of inhumanity and malevolence never 
imagined before, or by drastically limiting 
their expectations of gain from the applica- 
tion of armed power. Adjusting to the new 
conditions is bound to be particularly difi- 
cult for the United States, because both of 
the available alternatives are diametrically 
opposed to traditional American political at- 
titudes. Systematic malevolence is as alien 
to the American makeup as overblown emo- 
tional expectations of unlimited gains are 
congenial to it. 

We must, of course, cherish our traditions 
of humanity and benevolence. If the inhu- 
man alternative for survival opened up by 
the nuclear age is excluded for us because of 
our nature, so much the better. Let us hope 
that this alternative will not be open to 
others either, for practical reasons if not for 
reasons of character. If we rule out the in- 
human solution, then we must act on the 
other alternative for survival. We shall have 
to revise some of our deeply rooted tradi- 
tional attitudes, such as our rejection of 
compromise and our faith in extreme, ideal 
solutions when the chips are down. In the 
past, these propensities served us well in 
some respects and played us nasty tricks in 
others. In the future, they can only render 
us impotent to deal with political reality, 
and thus jeopardize our very survival. 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Georgia yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. I associate myself with 
the remarks of the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Georgia. I feel that the 
amendment which is proposed to be a 
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part of the Defense supplemental appro- 
priation bill is entirely proper. I am 
in support of it. 

I was as shocked as anyone could be 
when it was reported to me that such a 
study was in progress, because this Na- 
tion is not contemplating surrendering 
to anyone. We never have. The Amer- 
ican people are willing to fight and, yes, 
to die, if need be, rather than to sur- 
render to what seems to be communistic 
philosophy and ideology, which are 
atheistic in every sense. 

Therefore, I associate myself with the 
remarks of the Senator from Georgia 
and also with the amendment which is 
proposed to be offered. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The statement of the 
distinguished senior Senator from Min- 
nesota is in keeping with the deep pa- 
triotism he always manifests. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. First, may I com- 
mend the distinguished senior Senator 
from Georgia, the able chairman of the 
committee on which I have the honor to 
serve as a junior member. As all of us 
know, he is a great American patriot. 

I was somewhat concerned by the re- 
marks made by the distinguished mi- 
nority leader concerning the article I 
placed in the Recorp. I would be the 
first to say that no Member of the Sen- 
ate has more interest in the security of 
the United States than has the distin- 
guished senior Senator from California. 
But the article itself contains more than 
merely reference to one study. The ar- 
ticle reads: 


Three nonprofit scientific agencies work- 
ing for the Defense Department or the sery- 
ices are making studies as to whether the 
United States can survive and continue to 
fight after an all-out nuclear attack. One 
is studying the conditions when surrender 
would be advisable, rather than to try to 
continue a war that is already lost. 

While administration spokesmen assert 
that the United States is not losing the arms 
race with the Soviet Union, and the public 
is confused between such declarations and 
those to the contrary by Congressmen and 
commentators, the scientists are proceeding 
on the assumption that the Russians have 
achieved, or rapidly are achieving interconti- 
nental military superiority with missiles. 


In my opinion, this assumption is ac- 
curate, based on my knowledge as a 
member of the Committee on Armed 
Services. The article continues: 

It is a significant and shocking turn of 
events when United States officials have lost 
confidence of victory in any conflict in 
which the United States may be engaged in 
the next few years and turn to questioning 
our ability to survive and what is the right 
time to surrender. 


The article then discusses the addi- 
tional factors which are being studied. 
SOON-TO-BE-FACED DANGERS 

When some of our best scientific and mil- 
itary minds turn to the study of such even- 
tualities, no comment is required as to their 
opinion of the dangers the Nation soon will 
be facing. 


The article then refers to an article 
which the distinguished counsel of the 
Senate Subcommittee on Military Pre- 
paredness encountered, by coincidence, 
I am told. I was worried by the con- 


President, 
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clusion presented by Dr. Ellis A. John- 
son, director of the operations research 
office of Johns Hopkins University, a 
nonprofit scientific organization oper- 
ated for the Army. 

One paragraph reads: 

The director of another scientific agency 
told the Post-Dispatch that their studies 
cast doubt on the ability of the United 
States to survive and to continue to fight 
after an attack in which 40 million were 
killed. 


The distinguished senior Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Byrp] honored me recently 
by sending me a book which deals with 
the Battle of Gettysburg. The book was 
written by Mr. Clifford Dowdey. 

Mr. President, this book about a fa- 
mous battle of our history shows that 
if such thinking continues in the United 
States, it would be contrary to the great 
traditions of our Nation. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Georgia yield to me? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am delighted to 
yield to the distinguished minority 
leader. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
repeat that at the leadership meeting, 
the President gave us categorical assur- 
ances that no such discussion ever had 
been had at any time during his admin- 
istration, either in the Cabinet or in the 
National Security Council or in any other 
responsible agency of the Government. 

I repeat that the word “surrender” is 
not even in the vocabulary of the Presi- 
dent; I want to be clear. 

Lest someone obtain a misconception 
of the thoughts in the minds of the heads 
of our Government, let me say that I am 
sure that what I have stated is the unani- 
mous opinion of the President and of all 
other heads of our Government, both in 
the executive agencies and in the other 
body of Congress and in this one. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the 
Founding Fathers who wrote the Consti- 
tution did not include in it any provision 
about surrender. Apparently they did 
not think the heads of the Government 
of the United States would ever consider 
such a thing. 

I should like to join in the statement 
the distinguished minority leader [Mr. 
KNOWLAND] has made about the Presi- 
dent, whose patriotism and bravery of 
course are not questioned. 

But I have submitted the amendment 
in order that the American people and 
also the people in the four corners of 
the earth, where the report will be car- 
ried, will be put on notice that there is 
absolutely no foundation to the report, 
and that we do not even authorize the 
expenditure of public funds for studies 
in contemplation of a condition or sit- 
uation that would result in bringing the 
United States to its knees. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Georgia yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I should like to 
say, most respectfully, to the minority 
leader [Mr. KNOWLAND], who has been 
one of the foremost advocates of a strong 
national defense, that I did not first plan 
to insert the article in the body of the 
Record. I have been criticized for con- 
sistent efforts to obtain an adequate na- 
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tional defense. But many communica- 
tions came from my State, as a result of 
the publication of the article. 

Therefore, I put the Phillips’ article in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp without fan- 
fare. I did not discuss it with the chair- 
man of the committee. I merely sub- 
mitted the article and suggested we get 
to work to improve our defenses. 

However, I am glad now that this mat- 
ter has been brought to the attention 
of the American people. 

With all due respect for what the 
President has said—and I have the 
greatest respect for the President—the 
facts would appear to be that these 
studies have been going on in at least 
three different agencies. That is why I 
was glad the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] added 
his great influence and weight against 
what seems to me to be the beginning of 
a form of appeasement which, unless it 
is stepped on now, may mark the event- 
ual death of this country. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Georgia yield to me? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. First, I wish to com- 
pliment the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia for submitting the amendment, 
in which I concur. I think it is wise 
and that the Congress should act on it. 

Second, I wish to say that when I read 
the article, which was put in the RECORD 
by the distinguished Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. SYMINGTON], I was horrified 
to think that such a thing could occur, 
even if based on however remote a pos- 
sibility. I had my doubts that such a 
thing would be occurring in this Gov- 
ernment; and, last Tuesday morning, at 
the White House, I brought the mat- 
ter to the attention of the President. 

I wish to say that I substantiate what 
the distinguished Senator from Califor- 
nia [Mr. KNOWLAND] has said, namely, 
first, that the President was astounded 
that such a thing was being discussed. 
He was shocked. He had no knowledge 
of any such study. Whatever was being 
done, certainly was being done without 
his knowledge or consent. I have rarely 
seen him so stirred up as I did that 
morning in his reaction to that matter. 

I am glad to confirm the report on 
the President's reaction, and I am also 
happy that the Congress will have an 
opportunity to act on this matter 
through the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Georgia, the very able 
chairman of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee of the Senate. 

But we should go further: We should 
take steps to assure that anyone in the 
Defense Department or in the State De- 
partment or in any other agency of the 
Government who is participating in such 
study or survey is promptly discharged, 
because such action is the typical Com- 
munist technique of working from within 
in order to brainwash our people, pave 
the way for appeasement, soften us up, 
and then destroy us. 

The distinguished Senator has said 
that the studies did not merely amount 
to planning a retreat, but amounted to 
planning a surrender by the United 
States. The agencies conducting such 
studies not only should be deprived of 
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funds with which to conduct the studies, 
but never should be permitted to do any- 
thing else in connection with the De- 
partment of Defense or the Government 
of our Nation; and the persons who 
have concurred in such work in the De- 
fense Department should be discharged. 

Therefore, I congratulate the Senator 
from Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I am 
grateful to the Senator from New 
Hampshire for his statement. 

Of course, the Congress cannot dis- 
charge any person; but if such a per- 
son is in the employ of the Government, 
then, under the terms of this amend- 
ment, which applies to all appropria- 
tions, he would at least be denied the 
privilege of drawing further compensa- 
tion. That is as far as the Congress can 


go. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Georgia yield to 
me? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
agree with everything the distinguished 
minority leader [Mr. KNowLanp] and 
the distinguished Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Brinces] have said on 
this subject. 

I know that the purpose of the Sena- 
tor from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON], in 
placing the article in the: CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp, was a sincere and a patriotic 
one. 

After reading the article—which ap- 
pears on page 16668 of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL REcoRD—I wish to say that the 
title of the article, namely, “Question of 
When United States Should Surrender 
in All-Out Nuclear Attack Studied for 
Pentagon—Scientists Are Proceeding on 
Assumption Russia Has Achieved, or Is 
Rapidly Gaining, Intercontinental Mili- 
tary Superiority With Missiles,” and cer- 
tain statements in the article are not 
really borne out by the facts. In my 
opinion, the title and article are mis- 
leading. 

I hold in my hand a copy of the book, 
which I obtained from the Congressional 
Library. I shall read two sentences 
from the preface: 

The theoretical analysis of strategic sur- 
render is presented in a historical context, 
that of World War II. Four major cases of 
strategic surrender are examined, in order to 
show the interaction of strategic restraints 
and of political desires and beliefs in 
shaping the concluding stage of hostilities. 


A reading of the conclusions set forth 
in the book indicates that there was no 
expectation at all of the consideration of 
surrender by the United States. The 
study was, rather, in regard to what the 
United States should do in considering 
any future surrenders in any future 
wars, because of the World War II ex- 
perience. 

This morning, within the hour, the 
Rand Corp. has issued a release. In or- 
der to make the record complete, I shall 
now read the release: 

The Rand Corp. study which resulted in 
the book Strategic Surrender, by Paul Kec- 
skemeti—Stanford University Press, 1958— 
was initiated in 1951 as a specific contribu- 
tion to a broad study of possible or desirable 
United States war objectives, as part of the 
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Rand Corp.’s long range research program 
for the USAF. 

The study was carried out on a part-time 
basis, and thus was not completed until re- 
cently, at which time arrangements for pub- 
lication were made with the approval of the 
D. O. D.— 


The Department of Defense 


in the thought that this work might be of 
general public interest. 


Mr. President, I checked with the Of- 
fice of the Secretary of Defense, and 
found that the approval was for security, 
not approval of the contents of the book. 

I read further from the release: 

This study deals with United States war 
aims. 

The book contains no advice to the United 
States Government to negotiate a settle- 
ment with the Soviet Union in the event of 
war, nor is any such recommendation im- 
plied in the study or in the book. Nowhere 
does the study or the book deal with any 
hypothetical United States surrender. 

The question of negotiating with an op- 
ponent of the United States in a wartime 
situation is treated solely in the context of 
a termination of a war in which the United 
States would be victorious. The book ex- 
amines historically cases of the termination 
of wars in which the United States and its 
allies have been involved. 

One matter which is treated is that of 
the controversial unconditional surrender 
policy followed in World War II, which in 
the view of the author tended to create a 
political vacuum in the defeated countries. 
This had no lastingly bad consequences in 
some instances, but in East Germany, for 
example, Soviet communism rushed into the 
vacuum. The author argues that in the 
past, the allies’ refusal to enter into talks 
with the defeated enemy during the final 
stages of hostilities was harmful to allied 
and United States interests. This refusal 
enabled third parties to make gains at the 
expense of vital allied interests. 

The objective of this Rand research for the 
Air Force was to produce data relevant to fu- 
ture Air Force strategy and the basis for the 
work was concern for the national interest of 
the United States. 


That is the release of the Rand Corp. 
within the hour. 

Mr. President, I confirm every remark 
made by the minority leader and the 
Senator from New Hampshire last Tues- 
day and I know everyone in the Con- 
gress, and certainly everyone in the 
Senate, will agree that neither the pres- 
ent President nor the former President 
of the United States would conceivably 
permit United States funds to be used to 
study what the United States would do 
in the case of an abject surrender. 

I believe that is a statement of the 
facts. As I have said, I have the book 
here. I have read a synopsis of the 
book. I have had an assistant in my 
office read the book in full since the sub- 
ject came up. Neither he nor I find 
anything which would indicate that this 
theoretical study concerned any surren- 
der by the United States. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I am 
delighted to hear that statement from 
my distinguished friend from Massa- 
chusetts. I did not know that Rand 
had made a study. I did not know the 
book had been published. But, as a 
practical matter, I do know that if such 
a study had been, it should never be 
published. I want to be sure that no 
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such study can be made even for the 
information of any official in the De- 
partment of Defense, the Department of 
State, or anywhere else. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield to the Senator 
from Indiana. 

Mr. CAPEHART. This is more proof 
of what I have been saying for many, 
many days, on numerous occasions, 
about statements made and articles 
written by people which are doing a 
great injury or harm to the United 
States. 

Iam not going to be quite so generous 
as some Senators have been with re- 
spect to this matter and how it has been 
handled. I think it is one of the most 
unfortunate things I have ever known in 
the United States Senate that such an 
article would be put into the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD without speaking to the 
President of the United States about it. 

I think the resolution I hold in my 
hand, which has been offered, is wrong. 
I do not think any Member of the Sen- 
ate should place in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record an article which was not even 
published 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will yield, the article was 
published. 

Mr. CAPEHART. To place it in the 
Recorp of the Senate is wrong. 

The proper thing would have been to 
go to the White House, sit down with 
the President of the United States, and 
discuss the matter with him. I happen 
to have been at the White House when 
the matter was brought to the atten- 
tion of the President of the United States. 
I have never seen a man more angry or 
excited about anything in my life. I 
am sure President Truman and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt would have reacted in the 
same way. I do not want to see Con- 
gress, by a resolution of this kind, in- 
dicate in the Recorp that this country 
would ever, under any circumstances, 
surrender. I think we are doing a great 
injustice to the President of the United 
States and the great Army, Navy, and 
Air Force, to talk about it. 

I think we ought to call Mr. Phillips, 
and the other gentlemen who have 
written these articles, question them, 
and find out what their authority is 
and why they are doing this sort of 
thing. 

As I have said repeatedly in the Sen- 
ate, everything we say on the floor the 
Russians repeat to people all over the 
world. They take advantage of it and 
play it up. Here we are thinking of 
passing a resolution directing the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the ad- 
ministration not to do something, the 
inference being they might do it, or 
have done it. My best judgment is that 
neither a Republican nor a Democratic 
President ever would do it. We ought 
not to be dealing in this sort of thing. 

I wish I could be more generous about 
the matter. I am getting to the point 
where I do not think in the face of world 
conditions, we can afford any longer to 
do things which give comfort to those 
who someday may be our enemies, and 
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who spread all over the world propa- 
ganda that we are doing these things. 
We ought to be more careful. 

Iknow we cannot control the thoughts 
of writers. They can write whatever 
they choose to write. Nonprofit organi- 
zations can do these things. My point 
is that we, as United States Senators, 
as officers in high public position, ought 
not to be saying or doing things that 
give comfort to a potential enemy. 

I see no reason at all for the resolu- 
tion, for the simple reason that I can- 
not conceive of such a situation, and I 
know the President of the United States 
and no other responsible person will 
not have anything to do with anything 
of that sort. I feel it in my bones. I 
know he is not going to do it. The in- 
ference is that he might do it. I think 
it is all wrong. 

Truman, when he was President of the 
United States, was constantly fighting 
Communists, in the Korean war, and in 
other activities. I do not think anybody 
questioned the fact that he would never 
surrender. That statement applies to 
President Roosevelt or any other 
President. 

I think we ought not to be indulging 
in resolutions of this kind, and we ought 
not to be talking about them in public. 
We ought not to be printing them. If we 
uncover something like this, we ought to 
go to the White House and discuss it 
with the President of the United States. 
If he did not give a satisfactory an- 
swer, then would be the time to print 
something in the Recorp. If those who 
are quoted had listened to the President, 
they would not be here doing this. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Indiana, in his character- 
istic method, has built up a beautiful 
strawman and then proceeded to de- 
stroy him. He filled up one piece of it 
with straw, he filled up another piece 
with straw, then another, and another, 
until he built the whole body. Then, with 
his great bulk and strength, he ran up 
against it, knocked it down, jumped on it, 
and cried, “Look how I have destroyed 
this great man.” Anybody with a thim- 
bleful of brains will recognize it as a 
strawman with no substance except in 
the mind of the Senator from Indiana. 
It had to generate somewhere in his 
mind. 

Nobody here has ever thought of re- 
flecting on the President of the United 
States. The Senator from Indiana, with 
his supersensibilities and his desire to 
erect a strawman, refers to his respect 
for the President of the United States. I 
have as much respect for the President 
of the United States as has the Senator 
from Indiana. 

I do not blame the Senator from In- 
diana for mentioning the President, be- 
cause the President of the United States 
is one person holding a public office 
whose courage is beyond question and 
whose patriotism no man can doubt. 
When the Senator makes his statement 
he is only undertaking to becloud the 
issue and muddy the waters. 

In keeping with his general accuracy, 
the Senator referred to this amendment 
some half dozen times as a resolution. 
There is just about as much resemblance 
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from a parliamentary standpoint be- 
tween a resolution and an amendment as 
there is between what has been said in 
this debate and the fictional attack on 
the President of the United States, that 
existed only in the Senator's rather queer 
imagination. 

Mr. DIRKSEN and Mr. SYMINGTON 
addressed the Chair. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield to the Senator 
from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
should like to address a question to the 
Senator from Georgia. 

I made some inquiry about General 
Phillips when this matter first came to 
my attention. I understand General 
Phillips had a very excellent war record, 
was a superb oficer, and is noy retired. 

The thing which disturbed me most 
was one paragraph which will be the 
basis for my question. General Phillips 
in the article from the Post-Dispatch 
says: 

It is a significant and shocking turn of 
events when United States officials have lost 
confidence of victory in any conflict in which 
the United States may be engaged. 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I have 
not read the article. I did not know it 
was in existence. I stated at the outset 
of my remarks that this amendment 
grew out of a statement I heard on the 
radio that these studies were in progress. 
I have stated I did no’ lend credence to 
that statement; it was impossible for 
me to believe it, because no such study 
was authorized by law. But the Ameri- 
can people ought to know the studies 
are not being made, and for that reason 
I offered the amendment to the appro- 
priation bill. I am not prepared to de- 
bate a statement by a gentleman, whom 
I have never met, that I have not yet had 
the privilege of reading. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The question can be 
answered notwithstanding that. I sim- 
ply ask the Senator from Georgia 
whether in his experience he has ever 
heard any responsible official of the Gov- 
ernment, military or civilian, confess a 
lack of confidence of victory in the event 
of war sometime in the future? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I cannot go that far. 
I have heard Officials say, in urging that 
various things be done, that we might 
lose a war unless we did so. But I do 
not know of any official of the United 
States Government who is prepared to 
surrender this country. I do not want 
any studies made of that. If the studies 
are not being made, I do not wish to have 
the word go out to the American people 
or to the far corners of the earth that 
such studies are even contemplated or 
imagined. For that reason I offered 
this amendment, which would make it 
impossible for such studies to be made, 
and which would reassure the American 
people that they could not be made. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield first to the 
Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
first with respect to the remark made by 
my friend from Indiana about having 
printed in the Recorp an unpublished 
article, I correct the statement made by 
the Senator from Indiana, because it was 
inaccurate and untrue. This article 
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was published in the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch on August 5. Idid not put the ar- 
ticle in the Recorp until August 8. 
When I did so, I stated: 

The article has prompted considerable cor- 
respondence from disturbed constituents 
who asked whether the article has any basis 
of truth. They want to knew whether it is a 
fact that the United States is in mortal dan- 
ger, as General Gavin stated, according to an 
article which was published last week in Life 
magazine. They want to know whether Gen- 
eral Phillips is correct when he says: 

The United States will be in mortal danger 
until bombers, fast enough to limit the ef- 
fectiveness of hostile air defenses, and thou- 
sands of intercontinental missiles are ready 
to respond to the opponent, who has trumped 
our ace by jumping over the phase of inter- 
continental warfare represented by long- 
range bombers as a means of delivery. 


Mr. President, first, I believe in free 
speech. I think when a responsible re- 
porter writes an article, signs his name to 
it, and it is published in a great news- 
paper in the United States as a Senator, 
I have a right to have the article printed 
in the Recorp 3 or 4 days after it has 
appeared in print, without any denial 
from this administration. 

I repeat, Mr. President, I believe in 
free speech. I believe that the greatest 
statement on this matter since I have 
been in the Senate was made in a talk 
by the distinguished majority leader, the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. JOHNSON], 
when he said that the strength of a na- 
tion depends upon the will of the people; 
and in a democratic form of government 
that will only function if the people are 
informed. 

It astounds me that any Member of 
this body should protest placing in the 
Record an article by a responsible re- 
porter published some days before. 

Mr. President, if the Senator from 
Georgia will permit, I should like to ask 
one question of the distinguished senior 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. SAL- 
TONSTALL]. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am willing to yield 
the floor, Mr. President. I have been 
ready to do so for a half hour. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts referred to 
the book of the Rand Corp., as did the 
distinguished minority leader. May I 
ask if the Senator also has comparable 
data on a report which was uncovered 
by the Military Preparedness Subcom- 
mittee of the Senate, and which was 
written by Dr. Ellis A. Johnson, direc- 
tor of the operations research office of 
Johns Hopkins University? Has the 
Senator any information with respect 
to that report he could furnish for the 
enlightenment of the Senate at this time? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I have not. 

The article of General Phillips refers 
to a book which is called Strategic 
Surrender. That was the book. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The article also 
refers to the Ellis Johnson study. The 
Senator was aware, was he not, that 
we had the Johnson article in the 
Military Preparedness Subcommittee, of 
which the distinguished Senator is a 
member? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I recall in a 
meee broad way the substance of the 
article. 
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Mr. SYMINGTON. Does the distin- 
guished Senator remember the way the 
Military Preparedness Subcommittee ob- 
tained the article? The subcommittee 
was attempting to give the American 
people the truth. After the subcom- 
mittee had requested all documents per- 
tinent to this serious question from the 
Department of Defense, the subcommit- 
tee was not given this article by Dr. 
Johnson of Johns Hopkins University, 
but only discovered the article by read- 
ing the Baltimore Sun. Does the Sena- 
tor know those facts? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I will take the 
word of the Senator from Missouri that 
those are the facts. I do not remember 
them myself. I recall the statement of 
Dr. Ellis Johnson, and I would not dis- 
pute the Senator’s statement. I think 
the statement is undoubtedly reason- 
ably true, probably more than reason- 
ably true, judging from all the evidence 
submitted to us at the time. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 1 
thank the distinguished Senator for 
using the words “reasonably true.” 

I give another quotation which in my 
opinion shows how this body, and the 
other body of the Congress, as well as the 
American people, should conduct them- 
selves with respect to the problems which 
face us in the matter of national de- 
fense. The statement was from the 
chairman of the Freedom of Informa- 
tion Committee of the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors, who said that if 
one acts on the basis of partial truth 
one acts on the basis of what those peo- 
ple believe who gave that partial truth; 
but when one acts on the basis of all 
the truth one acts on the basis of what 
one himself believes is right. 

I think these discussions on the floor 
of the Senate are most constructive, be- 
cause it is now beginning to be evident 
that when the scientists add up what 
we have as against what the possible 
enemy has, a very definite line of think- 
ing is taking form in their minds that 
under a sudden all-out attack in a nu- 
clear age this country would be in very 
grave danger. 

I see no particular reason for blaming 
the scientists for a scientific study along 
those lines, especially since the Senator 
and I know much about what our posi- 
tion actually is vis-a-vis the possible 
enemy. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CLARK in the chair). It is the under- 
standing of the Chair that the Senator 
from Georgia yielded the floor. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Missouri, and the Senator from Missouri 
has the floor. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. President, I know able and experi- 
enced military men who believe that, un- 
less our policies are radically changed 
with respect to preparations for the de- 
fense of the United States, we will have 
great difficulty in winning a possible 
future war. 

I think I should present that to my 
friend from California, because I believe 
that is the basis of the type and character 
of information now before the Senate. 
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Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Let me say to 
the Senator from Missouri that he and 
I have not always agreed on the facts 
concerning the strength of our military 
forces, and we shall probably continue 
to disagree in certain instances. 

Personally I believe that we have 
strong retaliatory power, and that that 
power will grow, but that is not the ques- 
tion before us today. The Senator from 
Missouri and I have attended many dis- 
cussions together. AsIsee it, whether we 
agree or disagree on certain pertinent 
facts as to the strength of our defense, 
the purpose of this discussion is to make 
it perfectly clear to every citizen of the 
United States that no responsible official 
in the administration, and no responsible 
Member of Congress, is making any plans 
for the abject surrender of the United 
States. There may be theoretical discus- 
sions from a scientific point of view, 
which are perfectly proper. However, 
the purpose of this discussion, led by the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] in 
the first instance, who was very ably 
seconded by the Senator from California 
Mr. KNow.anp], the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. BR es], and by the 
Senator from Missouri—and I hope I 
may have helped a little—is to make it 
perfectly clear, regardless of our dif- 
ferences of opinion, that no plan is being 
made by any responsible official now, 
and that no plan was made in any pre- 
vious administration, for the surrender 
of the United States. It should be made 
perfectly clear that every Member of 
Congress feels the same way, and will do 
everything he can to resist any such plan 
or any such psychology entering into 
the defense of our country. That, as I 
see it, is the purpose of the discussion, 
and I hope it has been beneficial. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the senior 
Senator from Massachusetts, whose in- 
tegrity and patriotism no one questions. 
However, there can be differences of 
opinion on this and other questions. 
The primary reason for what we are 
talking about today, and for the con- 
dition we are now discussing, are the 
fault of this administration. Let me tell 
the Senate why. 

Time and again in recent years this 
administration has gotten together an 
independent group of patriotic citizens 
to make various reports about the status 
of our national defense. The distin- 
guished Senator from Massachusetts 
knows a great deal about such reports, 
probably much more than I do. 

When the Rockefeller report was 
issued, what did it say? It said, in 
effect We are not doing nearly enough 
to defend the United States.” What has 
the result been since that report or 
rather since sputnik? We have added 
1.3 percent to what we were already 
spending to defend ourselves, which is a 
great deal less than the administration 
figures with respect to the devaluation 
of the dollar over the same period. 

Then we had the Gaither report. As 
a result of the illness of Mr. Gaither, 
that group was presided over by a close 
friend of the distinguished Senator from 
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Massachusetts. I have heard him speak 
of the ability and character of this 
gentleman before the Senate Armed 
Service Committee. 

But the Gaither report was never re- 
leased, even to the Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee. It was refused the 
Senate Armed Services Committee, and 
the rumor spread that the report was 
so terrifying in its implications with re- 
spect to the current position of the 
United States in the world of today that 
even Senators elected by their constitu- 
ents were not allowed to look at it. 
Actually it has never yet been given to 
the Armed Services Committee. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I shall be glad to 
yield in a moment. 

We come now to even another report, 
one discovered by counsel for the John- 
son Preparedness Subcommittee, who 
read about it in the Baltimore Sun. I 
refer to the report of Dr. Ellis A. John- 
son, a part of the Johns Hopkins study, 
which had to do with the defense of the 
United States. 

What I am saying on the floor of the 
Senate today is not new. I stated it 
before the Military Preparedness Sub- 
committee, to the Secretary of Defense. 
I said in effect, This is your fault. You 
people in the administration continue to 
get groups of outstanding citizens to- 
gether to make reports. Without ex- 
ception, they all say that what we are 
doing is totally inadequate.” 

At this point, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that my observations 
on this subject to the Secretary of De- 
fense before the Military Preparedness 
Subcommittee be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Missouri? 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SENATE PREPAREDNESS INVESTIGATING SUBCOM= 
MITTEE HEARING, JULY 24, 1958 

Senator SYMINGTON. Mr. Secretary, I want 
to make an observation. 

Much of the apprehension about whether 
or not we have an adequate defense, as felt 
here in the Congress, has been and is caused 
by the administration itself. 

You all set up committees and commis- 
sions and study groups, to see what is needed 
for adequate national security. 

As example, that fine group of yours on 
the reorganization plan, the Rockefeller 
group, the group that produced the Gaither 
report which was so pessimistic that appar- 
ently every effort was taken to keep it secret. 
Then the group which developed the Ellis 
Johnson-Hopkins report which this commit- 
tee only discovered, I think it is fair to say, 
by coincidence. 

Mr. Ed Weisl, counsel of the committee, 
was the one who discovered it. 

Now my point: Every one of those reports, 
made by patriotic private citizens, after thor- 
ough investigation, has come out and said 
this country was not doing nearly enough. 

They all say we could spend billions of 
dollars more a year on defense without ad- 
versely affecting our economy. 

The National Planning Association, as well 
as the Committee on Economic Development 
also said we could spend a great deal more a 
year without hurting ourselves. 
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In other words, every time you set up a 
committee, that committee says we are not 
doing enough. 

Yet we do very little more. 

We may have gone as far as compensating 
for about one-half of the value of the depre- 
ciated dollar, using administration fiscal 
fears. 

But who could say that shows any sense 
of urgency? 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am glad to yield 
to my friend from California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I concur in the 
statement that the Congress of the 
United States should have the necessary 
information to conduct its business. I 
believe that, by and large, the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy has re- 
ceived information relative to our nuclear 
factors. I believe that the Armed 
Services Committee has generally re- 
ceived—though there may be some ex- 
ceptions, as the Senator has pointed 
out—the information it needs. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Did the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy get the 
Gaither report? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Let me finish. 

I believe that the Appropriations Com- 
mittee has usually received its informa- 
tion, and I believe the same is true of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

But I must point out—and this must 
not be forgotten—that personally, for a 
period of 6 years, I have attempted, as 
a Member of the Senate, to obtain the 
Wedemeyer report relative to China, 
which, if the Congress of the United 
States had had it, might have done much 
to change history in that area of the 
world. That report was denied from the 
time it was written, about 1948 or 1949, 
according to my recollection, up to the 
time of the hearings on the MacArthur 
removal, when finally we were able to get 
the Wedemeyer report for the first time, 
after a lapse of at least 6 years. 

I recall that the late Senator Vanden- 
berg attempted, as chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee of the Sen- 
ate and President pro tempore of the 
United States Senate, to obtain informa- 
tion relative to the Yalta agreements, 
which affected the foreign policy of this 
country, as related to the freedom of the 
nations of eastern Europe. We were 
unable to get those papers until about a 
year or so ago. 

That does not excuse this situation. At 
least, the reports which the Senator has 
mentioned are apparently reports which 
have been produced in the current year, 
or the previous year. But there were two 
instances of State documents in which 
the Congress of the United States had 
a vital interest, and which it could not 
obtain. I might recite other instances 
which are known to members of the Joint 
Committee, in which certain agreements 
had been entered into with a certain 
power, which agreements might have 
put very serious restrictions on our use 
of certain weapons. 

I say to the Senator, under those cir- 
cumstances, that this is a matter which 
has affected both administrations. So 
far as the present documents are con- 
cerned, for whatever they may be worth, 
they are practically current. 
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I have read the article in the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch regarding the so-called 
Johnson article and the Johns Hopkins 
study. As I read it, it related to the pos- 
sible casualties in the event of atomic 
warfare. I assume that any defense de- 
partment in any country of the world, 
having seen the damage which the old- 
fashioned type of bombing—if we may 
call it that—had visited upon Germany 
and Japan, would be making studies to 
learn what the situation might be in this 
or any other country of the world. I as- 
sume that the Soviet high command is 
probably making certain studies as to the 
possible damage to their own productive 
facilities from atomic warfare. 

But that, I submit, is an entirely dif- 
ferent situation from that represented 
by the heading of the article. I am in- 
clined to agree with the Senator from 
Massachusetts that perhaps the heading 
used by the St. Louis Post-Dispatch did 
not do complete justice to General 
Phillips. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I do not believe 
it did. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The heading of the 
article is: “Question of When United 
States Should Surrender in All-Out Nu- 
clear Attack Studies for Pentagon— 
Scientists Are Proceeding on Assumption 
Russia Has Achieved, or Is Rapidly Gain- 
ing, Intercontinental Military Superior- 
ity With Missiles.” 

A reading of a part of General Phil- 
lips’ article might have led one to be- 
lieve that the Rand study was directed 
to the surrender of this country, whereas 
a reading of the Rand study shows that 
it related primarily to the surrender of 
Japan, one of our enemies in World War 
II, Germany, which was defeated, Italy, 
which was forced to surrender, and 
France, which surrendered to Nazi Ger- 
many in the early stages of the war. 

So I submit that the heading of the 
article and the article in its context do 
not fit in with the actual study, as I have 
had a chance to examine it. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am much im- 
pressed by the remarks of the distin- 
guished minority leader about the past. 
I am sure he agrees, however, that two 
wrongs do not make a right. I say on 
the floor of the Senate today, with great 
sincerity, and based on my knowledge of 
the situation, that the possible enemy is 
ahead in the intercontinental ballistic 
missile field—I do not want to be an 
alarmist, but the American people have 
a right to know the truth. If the Sena- 
tor from California wishes me to do so I 
shall be glad to bring people to his office, 
people for whom he has great respect 
and who will confirm my statements— 
that the Soviet Union is well ahead of 
the United States in the interconti- 
nental ballistic missile field. 

I ask the distinguished Senator from 
California, if I may, whether he has 


read the Johnson report? 
Mr. KNOWLAND. I have not read 
the Johnson report. 


Mr. SYMINGTON. He would be in- 
terested in it. May I ask whether he has 
read the Gaither report? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Yes; I have read 
the material which has been made avail- 
able in the Gaither report. 
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Mr. SYMINGTON. With all due re- 
spect to my able and very good friend 
from California, I resent the fact that 
as a Member of the Senate he has been 
given the Gaither report in a back- 
handed fashion; and that it has not 
been given to me as a member of the 
Committee on Armed Services, despite 
the fact that the chairman of the Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee has asked for 
it several times. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
as my closing remarks, I wish to say to 
the Senator from Missouri that the Sen- 
ator from Missouri knows I do not agree 
with him as to the state of our defense. 
I believe that our state of defense is very 
much better than he has pictured it. I 
agree that our opponents may be ahead 
in some respects, but we are ahead in 
more respects today, and have kept 
ahead. I do not wish to engage in a 
debate on this subject at this time. I 
believe the Senator from Missouri is sin- 
cere in his statements. 

I wish to keep the discussion, if I can, 
to the question of the surrender of the 
United States. That is not in the mind 
of anyone who has a responsible posi- 
tion in the Government. I hope that we 
have convinced all Senators of that fact. 

Mr, SYMINGTON. I never had to be 
convinced about that. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. And it is not in 
the mind of any Member of Congress. 
If this discussion will have that effect, 
with the amendment the Senator from 
Georgia has offered to the appropriation 
bill, then I believe the discussion has 
been helpful. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. May I ask the 
Senator a question? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Certainly. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Did the Senator 
sign the 17 unanimous points brought 
out by the Johnson subcommittee last 
January, criticizing our defense efforts? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Yes. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Did he believe 
what he was signing was right? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I signed those 
points, because I believe we should take 
every step we can to improve our situa- 
tion with relation to each one of those 
points. On some of them it would take 
2 or 3 or 4 years. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Inasmuch as the 
chairman of the subcommittee asked all 
Senators to include those points which 
they thought were necessary, and inas- 
much as the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, at the time the 17 points of criti- 
cism were unanimously signed, did not 
make any objection to any of the 17 
points, I am surprised that the Senator 
believes there is any great difference be- 
tween what he and I believe with re- 
spect to what is necessary to be done 
about the security of the United States. 
I am sure the Senator from Massachu- 
setts agrees that we are not doing enough 
in the interest of the security of the 
United States. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I merely wished to 
make a correction in the Recorp. I have 
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not read the Gaither report as such. I 
have read material which was made 
available. I read what were supposed 
to be extracts from the Gaither report, 
as published in the newspapers. I have 
not read what is supposed to be the full 
Gaither report. I have read what the 
Senator has read. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Ithank my friend. 
I will correct my remarks accordingly. 
I am very sorry that neither the distin- 
guished Senator from California nor the 
Senator from Missouri have been able to 
get the report paid for with taxpayer 
money. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I cannot see any 
good reason why the Armed Services 
Committee should not have it. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The distinguished 
majority leader has asked for the report. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I wish to make 
one concluding remark. So far as the 
17 points are concerned, they were sub- 
mitted to me as one individual member 
of the committee by the distinguished 
majority leader. We worked them over, 
and some changes were made in them 
before they were submitted in the 
unanimous report. So far as the 17 
points are concerned, I signed the report 
wholeheartedly because I believe those 
were steps which we would gradually 
have to take, and they are being taken. 
Under the present Secretary of Defense, 
in the few months he has been in office, 
since January, the progress reports indi- 
cate that progress has been made on 
what is bound to take, in some cases, as 
much as up to 2 or 3 or 4 years. I 
thank the Senator from Missouri for 
giving me this opportunity. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I should 
like to ask a question of the Senator 
from Georgia with respect to his resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. RUSSELL. It is an amendment 
that I intend to propose to the supple- 
mental appropriation bill. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I thank the 
Senator for his correction of my pre- 
liminary statement. It is my under- 
standing—and I am sure I am correct, 
and I wish to make it perfectly clear for 
the record—that the Senator from 
Georgia intends in no way to prevent 
studies being made of the adequacy of 
our defenses, or criticisms of the ade- 
quacy of our defenses, or the publication 
of the results of such studies, but merely 
proposes to prevent studies for the pur- 
pose of establishing a national policy for 
surrender. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I do not have the 
material before me, and I appreciate the 
Senator’s suggestion. I do not believe 
it is necessary, even from the standpoint 
of legislative history, to comment on it, 
because we are constantly requesting 
studies of all kinds on how we can better 
perfect the defenses of the United 
States. The study I had reference to 
dealt with how, when, where, or under 
what circumstances the Government 
would surrender this country and its 
people. 
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I must confess that I have not kept 
up with this matter so closely as other 
Senators have. I did not know that the 
Senator from Missouri had placed the 
article in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I 
heard the report over the radio. I be- 
lieve it was on the 7 o’clock news broad- 
cast. It reported that studies had been 
made along that line. I was utterly ap- 
palled to think that anyone anywhere 
would authorize any such studies. I 
stated in my remarks that I could not 
lend credence to statements that such 
studies were being made. I did not want 
any American citizen to think that his 
tax money was going into studies that 
considered how, when, and under what 
circumstances the Government of the 
United States would surrender this 
country and its people to a foreign 
power. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I merely wish to 
read the headline in the article which 
was placed in the Recorp. This is what 
it says: “The Question of When the 
United States Should Surrender in All- 
Out Nuclear Attack Studied for Penta- 
gon.” 

Anyone can say that I have been set- 
ting up strawmen and shooting at 
them 

Mr. RUSSELL. I said when the Sen- 
ator said that my resolution was an at- 
tack on the President, he was setting up 
strawmen. I have not read the article, 
and I did not refer to it. The Senator 
was. setting up a strawman when he 
brought in something I had not said at 
all. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The headline I 
have read is one of the most amazing 
and shocking things I have ever read. I 
think articles of that kind do a great 
deal of harm to the United States. We 
can readily picture what the Russians 
are telling their people and their satel- 
lite countries all over the world, repeat- 
ing that headline, repeating that the 
article was published in the United 
States and printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record. My point is that before the 
article was placed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, the matter being so serious, it 
should have been taken up with the 
President of the United States. Simul- 
taneously with the publication of the 
article, a statement by responsible per- 
sons should have been placed in the 
Recorp, so that at least the true facts 
concerning the matter could be known. 

I believe the President of the United 
States, the Vice President of the United 
States, and the responsible persons in a 
position to know about the situation 
were just as flabbergasted, amazed, 
alarmed, and disturbed about the situa- 
tion as I was, as the able Senator from 
Missouri was, and as other Senators were. 
There simply is not any truth to the 
statement that this administration or 
any previous administration, whether 
Republican or Democratic, ever con- 
sidered the surrender of this country un- 
der any conditions. 

The point I wish to make is that our 
enemy uses this sort of material to its 
own advantage, and that we must be 
careful. We can deal in politics, yes; we 
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can be critical, yes; we can take the posi- 
tion that our defenses are not adequate 
and that we should spend more for this 
and more for that. I have no quarrel at 
all with that. What I do quarrel with is 
that we are putting our enemy in a posi- 
tion to broadcast to people throughout 
the world that we are studying methods 
of surrendering the United States, when 
there should have been a statement of 
denial placed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record, which is the official record of 
Congress, that the United States is not 
studying the question of surrendering in 
a nuclear war. That is what I object to. 

My objection to the amendment is not 
that we ought not to do these things; 
that we ought not to make such studies. 
That is not the objection. My objec- 
tion is to the fact that the amendment 
is offered and directed at the admin- 
istration of the Government of the Uni- 
ted States, whether it be Republican or 
Democratic, and provides that no money 
can be spent to study the possibility of 
surrendering. The inference is that we 
have been doing it or that we might do 
it in the future. That is what I object to. 

Anyone who listened to the President 
of the United States when this matter 
was brought to his attention could only 
come to one conclusion, namely, that 
such a thing could never happen in the 
United States. Perhaps I am setting up 
a strawman. Perhaps I do not know 
what I am talking about. But I cer- 
tainly know enough about Russian 
psychology; I certainly know enough 
about the Russians and their propaganda 
machine; I Enow what they do with 
such statements about matters such as 
this. I know that harm is done to the 
United States when this sort of thing 
happens. 

It seems to me that the proper way 
to have handled the matter, and still 
would be the proper way to handle it, 
would have been to place in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD a complete, 100 per- 
cent denial on the part of the adminis- 
tration. 

That is the point of objection. 

I wish I could have been more gener- 
ous today. It would have been very nice 
to have said, “I agree with this. I think 
it was an excellent article to place in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. I think we 
should agree to the amendment.” It 
would be nice if I could have been so 
generous and could have agreed with 
the things which others want to do. 
But unfortunately I cannot do so in this 
instance. My conscience will not permit 
me to do it. I feel obligated to say so. 

In view of world conditions, I think 
we have gone too far, in some of the 
things we have been saying and some of 
the things we have been doing, things 
which, in my opinion, are unnecessary 
and should not be said or done. If we 
do not stop acting in this way, we will do 
great harm to the country. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, is the Senate still in the morning 
hour? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes; the 
morning business has not been con- 
cluded. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
should like to speak concerning the com- 
ments made by the distinguished senior 
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Senator from Indiana. If he is sincere, 
and I am sure he is, I am surprised he 
opposes the amendment offered by the 
distinguished Senator from Georgia 
which indicates how that Senator be- 
lieves this matter should be handled. In 
my opinion, the Russians will get con- 
siderably more propaganda out of the 
position of the Senator from Indiana 
than they will out of the story itself. 

I also believe, considering what is best 
for the United States, that it is far better 
not to resist the publication of articles, 
from the standpoint of free speech, than 
it is to condone the tiny production 
schedules for missiles which are in effect 
today. Those schedules, and the plans 
for their utilization in case we are at- 
tacked, form one of the more tragic 
aspects of this whole situation. 

With all due respect to some of the 
highminded remarks I have heard this 
afternoon, the youth of this Nation, who 
will have to defend our country in case 
it is attacked, will not do as well with 
highsounding words as they will with 
the kind of equipment and training 
necessary to defend this country. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. T yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I do not wish to 
labor the question any longer. I do not 
impugn the motives of anyone. I sim- 
ply say that I think the matter has been 
handled wrong. I shall not oppose the 
amendment; I do not think it is necessary 
to do so, since it has been thoroughly 
discussed. But I think now we should 
say to the world, as plainly as we know 
how—and I think the President of the 
United States should make the state- 
ment—that under no circumstances will 
the United States surrender; that it has 
no idea of surrendering; and has not in 
the past, authorized anyone to make a 
study of such a question at the expense 
of the United States, and will not do so 
in the future. 

Then I hope that from now on both the 
administration and Congress will be more 
careful about what is done and said, in 
view of the propaganda which is issued 
by Russia, because I still maintain that 
Russia takes advantage of all these hap- 
penings, and that is very harmful to the 
United States. That is my position. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I do not agree 
with the Senator from Indiana that it is 
harmful to the United States to place in 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp an article 
signed by an able newspaperman, and 
published, and which has aroused great 
interest in many quarters. 

But I congratulate the Senator upon 
his statement that he thinks the Presi- 
dent of the United States should issue a 
statement assuring the country that the 
United States does not intend to sur- 
render, at any time. We can all agree 
that nothing would be worse than slavery 
under communism. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I do not object to 
the inclusion of the article in the RECORD. 
I simply thought a statement by the 
President or other high officials should 
have been printed with it, to the effect 
that there was no truth in the article. 
That was the point of my objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have listened with great interest 
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and some concern to the debate which 
has taken place. I am very much 
pleased that we apparently are of one 
mind and have reached agreement. I 
think it would be very unfortunate if 
Congress failed to act unanimously on 
the suggestion of the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Armed 
Services [Mr. RUSSELL]. 

I am pleased to observe that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Indiana, who 
feels the amendment is not necessary, 
but does not object to it, will support it. 

Mr. President, I hope that we may con- 
clude the morning hour at as early a 
time as possible. It has continued much 
longer than is usual. I suppose this was 
because the Senate started later this 
morning. Perhaps we should have con- 
vened earlier. 

We have for consideration today two 
very important appropriations bills 
which are essential to the defense of the 
Nation. Not only should we reassure 
the people of the United States and the 
rest of the world by adopting the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Georgia, but 
we should support the Commander in 
Chief and the Department of Defense by 
providing the money which is necessary, 
at least in part, to build the strength 
which the Nation will need to defend 
itself. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CLARK in the chair). The hour of 2 
o’clock has arrived; and morning busi- 
ness is concluded. 


FOREIGN POLICY ADDRESS BY 
PRESIDENT EISENHOWER BE- 
FORE THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
OF THE UNITED NATIONS—JAM- 
MING OF BROADCASTS TO THE 
SOVIET UNION AND THE IRON 
CURTAIN COUNTRIES 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, on 
yesterday, the President of the United 
States delivered an outstanding address 
at the General Assembly of the United 
Nations, in New York. In my opinion, 
not only among all the people of the 
United States, of both political parties, 
but also among all the rest of the peo- 
ple of the world, with the exception of 
the people of the Soviet Union, there has 
been almost universal approval of the 
statesmanship and the constructive con- 
cept of the President’s speech. 

I believe it is very salutary that in 
this country the full deliberation of the 
United Nations were published, not only 
in the free press of the country, but also 
by means of the wire services, whose dis- 
patches are published in the newspapers, 
and also were carried by means of the 
radio and the television. They pub- 
lished not only the remarks made on 
that occasion by the President of the 
United States, but also the remarks 
made at that time by the Soviet repre- 
sentatives and by the representatives of 
other nations who spoke there. 

However, Mr. President, it is quite in- 
teresting—and this matter should be 
noted—that there was a more intensive 
jamming when the Voice of America 
rebroadcast the President’s speech into 
the Iron Curtain countries and into the 
Soviet Union than there has been in the 
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case of perhaps any other broadcast up 
to this time. The Soviet Union seems 
to have had a special desire, and seems 
to have made a special effort, to jam 
these broadcasts. 

Mr. President, I ask the question: 
Why? Is the Soviet Union afraid to let 
the people of the Soviet Union and the 
people of the Iron Curtain countries 
know the truth? Are those who are in 
control of the Soviet Union afraid to 
have the very frank, very clear, and very 
accurate statements of the President of 
the United States made available to 
their people? 

In our country, no one has been de- 
nied the right to hear the rebuttal state- 
ments or misstatements of the Soviet 
representatives who have used that 
forum on both this occasion and past 
occasions. 

So I believe the Soviet jamming when 
the Voice of America rebroadcast of the 
President’s speech into the Iron Curtain 
countries and into the Soviet Union was 
most unfortunate. 

In view of the fact that there has been 
much discussion about opening up the 
channels of information, and also in view 
of the fact that the representatives of 
the Soviet Union have given lipservice 
to the proposals to open up the channels 
of information, I believe it is most unfor- 
tunate that the Soviet Union should have 
made an extra-special effort to jam the 
broadcasts, so that the people of the 
Soviet Union and the people who are held 
behind the Iron Curtain could not hear 
the words of the President, as he spoke 
at the United Nations General Assembly, 
on yesterday. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from California yield to me? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I wish to concur in 
the remarks which have been made by 
the distinguished Senator from Cali- 
fornia. I believe he has emphasized a 
very pertinent point, and one to which 
some of the people of the country who 
are weakminded, insofar as their beliefs 
regarding the ultimate purposes of the 
Soviet Union are concerned, should give 
heed. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Record a brief statement of comments 
by me on the speech made by the Presi- 
dent, on yesterday, at the United Nations. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT By SENATOR BRIDGES 

The six-point plan outlined yesterday by 
the President before the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly offers hope for peace and 
progress in the troubled Near East. 

Moreover it adds greatly to the growing 
world opinion that our forthright action in 
Lebanon was both necessary and entirely in 
accordance with the Charter of the United 
Nations. The President also made it clear 
to potential aggressors that the United States 
reserves the right to answer the legitimate 
plea of any nation, particularly small ones, 
and that the answering of such pleas within 
the spirit of the United Nations Charter is 
necessary to international peace and security. 

Through our President the United States 
once again has shown the world that it re- 
gards its pledge as a member of the United 
Nations seriously and literally. Once again 
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the United States, through our President, has 
reminded the world that it takes courage to 
make United Nations principles work. 

The manner in which the President called 
for United Nations concern for Lebanon and 
Jordan shows that the United States recog- 
nizes its responsibilities as a leading nation 
but does not take a dictatorial or inflamma- 
tory position. The same attitude was evi- 
dent in the President's suggestions that the 
United Nations station a peace force in the 
Near East. It was evident again in his sug- 
gestion that the Arabs themselves take the 
lead in formulating a regional economic de- 
velopment plan. It was again evident in the 
way he called for steps to avoid an arms 
buildup in the Near East and in his request 
for an end to propaganda designed to foment 
civil strife within one nation in the interest 
of another. 

There was also evident in the President's 
address a welcome firmness and sense of di- 
rection and purpose in which America can 
take pride and in which the rest of the Free 
World can renew its determination to further 
the cause of freedom. 

The plan outlincd by the President can 
provide a framework for an important United 
Nations contribution to the goal of peace and 
progress. The success of the plan hinges on 
many imponderables, but nonetheless it 
offers new hope that these goals may be 
reached and it offers better understanding of 
United States motives. 


THE MIDDLE EAST 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, 
nothing is more important than the 
presentation of the news in depth by 
fearless commentators and news anal- 
ysts who are not afraid to tackle contro- 
versial issues in behalf of the American 
people and our national radio audience, 
especially in these times. 

In that spirit, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
body of the Rrecorp comments made 
over the Mutual Broadcasting System 
by Cedric Foster, on July 17. 

Let me state that on succeeding days 
I shall request the printing in the REC- 
orp of comments made over the Mutual 
Broadcasting System by Gabriel Heater, 
on July 20, and by Fulton Lewis, Jr., on 
July 21. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

This is Cedric Foster in Washington with 
my commentary on the news. It was on a 
hot, perspiring day in which the humidity 
seemed almost ready to explode one’s head, 
that Bill Hillman, a distinguished news com- 
mentator, foreign correspondent, and author, 
who is heard over the Mutual network, said 
to me as we were walking down K Street 
here in Washington: “The President has 
taken the humility out of the air.“ And 
indeed he had. That was back in June of 
1950. The then President Harry S. Truman 
had taken action when North Korean troops 
had driven south of the 38th parallel. 

Even as Harry Truman took the humility 
out of the air in 1950 so has Dwight Eisen- 
hower in this month of July, 8 years later. 
The humility is gone, the dice are cast, Amer- 
ican forces are in Lebanon, others are stand- 
ing by in Turkey, the British are in Jordan, 
and the Western Allies are on the alert. 
Already their armed forces are shoring up 
independent nations who have been as- 
sailed by great power from without. The 
American marines moved into Lebanon when 
President Eisenhower heeded the plea of 
Lebanese President Camille Chamoun. The 
British moved into Jordan when Prime Min- 
ister Macmillan answered the call for help 
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from Jordan's King Hussein. Both the Pres- 
ident and the Prime Minister would have 
preferred the United Nations to have per- 
formed the task of aiding these nations in 
distress. Indeed, they are asking the U. N. 
to do so even now and there is no question 
that they will continue so to ask despite 
cold-shouldering of their proposals. 

There is a marked difference between the 
American action in 1950 and the steps taken 
by Mr. Eisenhower 8 years later. 

Mr. Truman took unilateral action in the 
White House, it might be said, within the 
structure of American Government. He 
moved in Korea without asking the advice 
of the Congress. In fact he presented the 
Congress with a fait accompli. It is argued, 
even today amongst students of constitu- 
tional law, whether he had the right so to 
do. In any event, the first the Congressional 
leaders knew of that weekend decision was 
after it was made. They were mereiy in- 
formed of tt. 

The decision by President Eisenhower 
was reached by the Chief Executive only 
after he had conferred with the leaders of 
both political parties in the Congress. The 
President called them to the White House 
Wefore the marines went into Lebanon. On 
hand to brief them was Allen Dulles, head 
of the CIA. Following this briefing came 
an analysis of the general middle-eastern 
situation by Mr. Dulles’ brother, John Fos- 
ter Dulles, Secretary of State. The Secre- 
tary explained the advantages of moving 
troops into Lebanon and he explained the 
hazards involved—the risks that he believed 
to be inherent in such action. 

Then President Eisenhower told the group 
that he called them to the White House 
for their advice. What course should be 
taken? The President emphasized that no 
decision had been made. He pointed out 
that his was the responsibility for making 
that decision. He was no way shirking that 
responsibility. He was quite willing to as- 
sume, but he did want advice. He wanted 
the opinions of these Congressional leaders 
he had summoned to 1600 Pennsylvania 
Avenue. 

A few of the Congressional leaders gave 
their advice and stated their opinions; but 
for the most part they asked questions of 
the President and they made no real com- 
mitments. Those who came out squarely 
for taking action—for sending in troops and 
thereby not dodging any issues with the 
Soviet Union—included Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Chairman THEODORE Francis GREEN, 
Rhode Island Democrat; Senator WILLIAM 
F. KNO WLAN D of California, and Senator 
Srytes Brinces of New Hampshire—both 
Republicans—and Congressman ROBERT 
CHIPERFIELD, Republican from Illinois, 
KNOWLAND is minority leader of the Senate; 
Brivces is the senior Republican in the Sen- 
ate; while CHIPERFIELD is minority ranking 
member on the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, $ 

Others for the most part did not take an 
out-and-out stand. It was following this 
meeting at the White House that the Pres- 
ident, after polling all the Congressional 
leaders, going right around the group, one 
by one, asking for advice and opinions, made 
his decision to send the American marines 
storming ashore on the beaches of Lebanon. 

Harking back to the decision made by Mr. 
Truman 8 years ago to defend the Republic 
of South Korea, the fact that the Korean 
war didn’t end in a victory for American 
arms was not the fault of the men who 
fought there, in the bitterest struggle that 
Americans have ever waged on foreign soil. 
Rather was it the fault of those who tied 
the hands of these United States troops and 
prevented them from seeking out the enemy 
in his privileged sanctuary. For that de- 
cision someone will be held accountable by 
future historians. We, the contemporaries, 
are too close to the scene now to assess the 
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blame or to evaluate accurately the results 
which flowed from the policy. But it might 
be pointed out that there are those who say 
we wouldn’t be in Lebanon today, that it 
would not have been necessary, if we had 
finished the job in Korea. 

Our failure to finish the job could be laid 
at the door of those who looked upon the 
Yalu as an insuperable barrier, fearful that 
a crossing of it would unleash forces with 
which we had no desire to cope, or it could 
be laid at the door of those who succeeded 
to ofice and whose sole objective was to end 
the Korean struggle—unfinished and unwon 
as it was—and thus keep a campaign promise. 
But, as I reported, future historians have 
their work cut for them trying to assess 
responsibility. 

There seems little chance that the temper 
of the present administration will permit the 
present move into Lebanon to come a cropper. 
There is nothing to indicate that it will end 
up in the file of unfinished business as did 
the Korean war. There is a marked differ- 
ence between the situation of the moment 
and that of 2 years ago when the British and 
the French and Israelis went into Egypt fol- 
lowing Nasser's seizure of the Suez Canal. 
Britain tock that action unilaterally, with- 
out even informing the United States that it 
was contemplated, without even permitting 
the United States to get through to the For- 
eign Office to discuss the matter. The action 
of the present, however, is a joint action, the 
United States in Lebanon and the British in 
Jordan. The Russians have said they will 
not stand by as spectators. Western troops 
in the Middle East have called the Russian 
hand, not necessarily the Russian bluff be- 
cause we don't know for certain that they are 
bluffing. But we have called their hand and 
we are now waiting for them to expose their 
cards. The humility is out of the air, that's 
my commentary for today. 


THE MALLORY CASE QUAGMIRE 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, a few 
days ago, the Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary reported a bill which, if en- 
acted, would reverse the decision of the 
Supreme Court in the Mallory case. At 
that time, I was one of the members of 
the committee who disagreed with the 
report; and I filed a dissenting opinion 
in support of the Supreme Court’s 
decision. 

I am delighted to note, in the August 
11 issue of the Washington Post, an edi- 
torial which agrees with the dissenting 
views which I filed at that time. I ask 
unanimous consent to have the editorial 
printed in the body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post of August 

11, 1958] 
THE MALLORY QUAGMIRE 

The Congressional effort to upset the 
Supreme Court’s ruling in the Mallory case 
has turned almost a full circle. Legislators 
in the House decided to intervene because, 
they said, the Supreme Court had confused 
the meaning of rule 5 (a) of the Federal 
Rules of Criminal Procedure. But the Senate 
Judiciary Committee concluded that the 
House, in its efforts to override the Court, 
would weaken the basic safeguard to per- 
sonal liberty that Congress had erected in 
rule 5 (a). So the committee modified the 
House version by the insertion of a new word 
“reasonable,” and now it is a question of 
whether anyone knows the meaning of this 
measure to end the confusion from the 
Mallory ruling. 

Rule 5 (a) says that “an officer making an 
arrest * * * shall take the arrested person 
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without unnecessary delay before the near- 
est available commissioner * * *.” The Su- 
preme Court interpreted this to mean that a 
confession obtained by the police as a result 
of extensive questioning of the accused be- 
fore arraignment was invalid. In the so- 
called corrective bills neither house at- 
tempts to change rule 5 (a). The House said 
in effect that no delay in arraignment should 
invalidate an otherwise valid confession, and 
the Senate committee says that no reasonable 
delay should have that effect. Apparently 
this would take away the implied license of 
the House bill to hold an arrested person 
indefinitely without arraignment. But what 
is reasonable delay? How does the reason- 
able delay that would be permitted by the 
committee differ from the unnecessary delay 
forbidden by rule 5 (a)? 

It can be argued with a good deal of force 
that no delay in arraigning an arrested per- 
son and informing him of his rights is rea- 
sonable. But “reason” is an elastic word that 
could easily lead the courts, the police, and 
prosecutors into a deeper semantic quagmire. 
The only proper solution in our opinion is 
to discard the bill entirely and to call for a 
new study of rule 5 (a) and the problems to 
which it has given rise by a Supreme Court 
advisory committee similar to that which 
prepared the present rules. 


AMENDMENT OF SECTIONS 1461 AND 
1462 OF TITLE 18, UNITED STATES 
CODE—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
submit a report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 6239) to amend 
sections 1461 and 1462 of title 18 of the 
United States Code. I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of 
the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Cot- 
TON in the chair). The report will be 
read for the information of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of today.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a short state- 
ment by the senior Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Hennincs] with respect to 
the report be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being na objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR HENNINGS 

Since the primary damage of pornographic 
and crime-inciting matter is done at the 
point of delivery, it is my opinion that the 
present law, which allows prosecution at the 
point of deposit only, should be amended to 
allow prosecution at the point of delivery 
also. This was the expressed view of the 
House Committee on the Judiciary in its re- 
port on H. R. 6239. On page 7 of that report, 
the committee stated: “* * * the commit- 
tee believes that the venue statutes should 
be corrected so as to permit the prosecution 
of violators of the law in the districts where 
the effects of the violation are primarily felt, 
that is at the place of delivery of the ob- 
jectionable material.” That is precisely 
what the language of the Senate bill pro- 
vided and that is the language that I favor. 

However, the intransit venue provision of 
the present bill goes further than this in 
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that it allows prosecution not only at the 
points of delivery and deposit, but also at 
any district in between. Such forum shop- 
ping is definitely against public policy, and 
I believe that this provision is unwarranted 
inasmuch as no evidence was adduced at the 
hearings to indicate the necessity of such a 
provision, With this law, a very stern judge 
could be used to harass publishers. Whether 
it will be so used remains to be seen. 

In view of the foregoing opinion, it was 
with reluctance that I signed the conference 
report. However, I did so in the firm belief 
that, imperfect as this law may be, it is bet- 
ter than the present law, and I feel most 
deeply that some additional control of the 
vicious evils dealt with in this bill is 
necessary. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The report was agreed to. 


MEDAL FOR REAR ADM. H. G. 
RICKOVER 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I am 
happy to associate myself with all the 
laudatory remarks on this floor in re- 
gard to Admiral Rickover. It is a privi- 
lege to add my few words of apprecia- 
tion. 

All these remarks are occasioned by 
the spectacular success of the Nautilus 
in actually crossing the North Pole. And 
now the smaller nuclear-powered ship 
Skate has duplicated the performance. 

Once more the American star is in the 
ascendant and the entire world, includ- 
ing our fondest foes, pay tribute to the 
deed. At our own tribute there was 
missing from the guest list, as I under- 
stand, the father of the nuclear sub- 
marine, Admiral Rickover. I would not 
say that this was deliberate. I would 
not say that there was an intent to sub- 
merge the great protagonist for the nu- 
clear submarine. If there were such in- 
tent, I feel that it has served the op- 
posite purpose, and the name and fame 
of Admiral Rickover are greater in this 
hour than of any of those who com- 
posed the guest list. 

We of the Congress are partners in 
the success of Admiral Rickover in 
achieving the nuclear submarine. I am 
sure there was scanty encouragement 
for him elsewhere. Admiral Rickover 
had a slogan: “Invent on schedule.” 
Practically every component of the Nau- 
tilus was a new and distinct creation 
which had to leap from the minds of 
scientists and engineers. We trusted in 
Admiral Rickover as a man hard to de- 
feat. He carried that spirit over to the 
Shippingport reactor just as he carried 
over the ideas which had been tested on 
the Nautilus. The name of Admiral 
Rickover cannot be isolated from the 
successes that permit us some measure 
of reassurance in the scientific race in 
which we are engaged, whether we ad- 
mit it or not. 

When we accord a distinguished honor 
to Admiral Rickover, we are following 
the example of other countries. I have 
in mind that last year at Genoa, Italy, 
the birthplace of the navigator, our 
American admiral received the Chris- 
topher Columbus International Com- 
munication Award for 1957. In that 
moment which leaped the centuries be- 
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tween sails and submarines, the modesty 
of the man was apparent. On that 
occasion he said: 


I am fully conscious that in an engineer- 
ing project such as that of developing nu- 
clear ship propulsion, success is never due 
to the labors of a single man. There must, 
of course, be someone to direct; but suc- 
cess depends as much on the faithful work 
of everyone concerned in the project as on 
the man who heads it. 

Yet even this group 


He said— 
could not have succeeded without the theo- 
retical groundwork of scientists from many 
lands working through many years. 


I like particularly this passage: 

Truly, no country can claim national self- 
sufficiency in the fields of science and engi- 
neering. We each drink from the common 
pool and sometimes contribute a little 
something to it. 


There are thoughts in this speech 
which spell the character of our great 
admiral. 


The aspect which distinguishes our West- 
ern culture is the freedom it accords the 
human spirit to inquire into the unknown, 
to experiment, to improve, and to change. 

No great discovery is brought forth, no 
innovation carried through without great 
effort and single-minded obstinacy. 


Mr. President, America has great need 
of all those qualities today. We have 
seen what they can produce. . 

Let our recognition be rewarding, 
Admiral Rickover deserves a medal. 


DEVELOPMENT OF TEXAS WATER 
RESOURCES 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, men concerned with the develop- 
ment of our water resources have long 
realized that if future water demand is 
not first provided for, then the demand 
probably will never materialize. 

Nowhere is the truth of that state- 
ment more evident than in my State of 
Texas. 

During World War I and in the years 
since then, Texas has undergone almost 
incredible industrial expansion. We 
hope to continue to attract industry to 
our State, and I have no doubt that we 
shall be able to do so if we take steps 
now to provide the supplies of water that 
industry must have. 

Modern manufacturing methods re- 
quire vast quantities of fresh water. 
About 81,000 gallons of water are re- 
quired to make the 144 tons of steel in a 
1958 model automobile. More than half 
a ton of water is used to manufacture 
the newsprint in a single copy of a 
metropolitan Sunday newspaper, More 
than 5 tons of water are needed to make 
the synthetic material in a modern 
summer suit. 

Texas offers many advantages for 
modern industry. But their potential- 
ities will not be realized unless we can 
make available the oceans of water that 
modern industry gulps down. The an- 
ticipated demand for water in the future 
will not materialize unless we first pro- 
vide for it to be met. 

The State government and the various 
river authorities in Texas are working 
effectively toward control and conser- 
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vation of our water resources. An effec- 
tive aid to their efforts would be provided 
by the work of the Federal study com- 
mission on Texas river basins that would 
be established by a bill I introduced in 
the Senate this week, and which the 
Public Works Committee reported this 
morning. I expect to call that bill up 
at an early date, and I should like all 
Members of the Senate to be on notice. 

We need, and need badly, a compre- 
hensive plan for the development of the 
water resources of Texas. The formu- 
lation of such a plan and the carrying 
out of the program growing out of it are 
essential to the State’s continued in- 
dustrial growth. 


THE HUMAN RIGHTS COMMISSION 
OF THE UNITED NATIONS, AND 
MRS. MARY LORD 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 

June 24 I addressed the Senate on the 

subject of human rights and what I con- 

sidered to be some of the inadequacies of 
our current national policy relating to 


the human rights covenants of the 
United Nations. 
Fortunately, however, the United 


States Government is represented on the 
Human Rights Commission by a dedi- 
cated and constructive representative, 
Mrs. Mary Lord. The high caliber of 
our representation through Mrs. Lord 
has strengthened our position. 

Mrs. Lord comes from the State of 
Minnesota. She has brought honor to 
herself and the State of Minnesota. We 
are justly proud of her outstanding rec- 
ord of public service and, in particular, 
her effective work on the United Nations 
Human Rights Commission. 

I am pleased to know that the Presi- 
dent has again nominated Mrs. Mary 
Lord as a member of the United States 
delegation to the 1958 session of the 
United Nations General Assembly. 

She has been a devoted and active 
leader in the United Nations for the past 
6 years, having served on our delegations 
to the General Assembly regularly since 
1953. During this period she has also 
given distinguished service as United 
States representative on the Human 
Rights Commission. I would like to pay 
tribute to the effectiveness of her work 
in both bodies. 

Interest in human rights is high 
throughout the United Nations. Any- 
one who has served on delegations to 
the General Assembly will agree that for 
many countries it is a critical question. 
No matter how sound a proposal may be, 
it has little chance of success in the 
United Nations unless its sponsors are 
known also as believers in the equal dig- 
nity of all peoples. 

The United States record on human 
rights comes to the test directly in Com- 
mittee 3 of the General Assembly, which 
deals with social and humanitarian 
questions. Mrs. Lord has been the 
United States representative in this 
Committee. Her success has been nota- 
ble. She has of course presented our 
positions very ably. This is one factor 
in her success; but a more important 
one, I believe, is the high personal re- 
spect in which she is held by other dele- 
gates. This respect is based in part on 
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warm, personal friendships. It is also 
based on an appreciation of her dedica- 
tion to the ideals of human rights and 
democracy. The number of close friends 
Mrs. Lord has among the men and wo- 
men from all lands is the real measure 
of her own stature. 

She has also been generous—and tire- 
less—in entertaining delegates in her 
own home, and has made repeated trips 
at her own expense to visit them in their 
native lands. Among the countries she 
has visited are the Sudan, Yugoslavia, 
Afghanistan, Iran, Thailand, in fact, al- 
most all the countries in Asia and the 
Middle East, as well as Europe. 

We all know that mutual respect must 
be earned; one of Mrs. Lord's great con- 
tributions to our leadership in the 
United Nations is the mutual respect she 
has gained for the United States delega- 
tion. 

In the Commission on Human Rights 
Mrs. Lord has won support for an action 
program initiated by the United States 
in 1953. This program includes provision 
of advisory services to governments on 
request, including the organization of 
seminars in which experts from various 
countries can exchange know-how on 
protection of human rights. 

For example, two seminars on the pro- 
tection of human rights in criminal law 
have been held under this program, one 
in the Philippines last February and the 
other in May in Santiago, Chile. A 
United States expert participated in the 
seminar in Chile, and provided docu- 
mentation on safeguards in United 
States procedures. Another United Na- 
tions seminar was held in Bangkok last 
August on Asian women’s citizenship re- 
sponsibilities, attended by women ap- 
pointed by 21 governments in southeast 
Asia. These seminars have proved of 
such practical value that the United Na- 
tions has had to establish a waiting list 
for governments requesting meetings of 
this type. 

The United States action program also 
called for studies of particular human 
rights. The first topic selected for study 
is freedom from arbitarary arrest and 
detention. In her discussion of arbi- 
trary arrest in the Human Rights Com- 
mission last spring, Mrs. Lord called at- 
tention to the situation in Hungary as 
a reason to make the most of this study. 

There are countries in the United Na- 
tions which do not favor action programs 
on human rights; we all know this is a 
field in which resolutions come easily 
and action comes hard. However, the 
United States action program was final- 
ly approved by a large majority, with 
only Soviet-bloc countries and a few 
others in opposition. As in the General 
Assembly, Mrs. Lord won this support by 
working constantly with other members 
of this Commission to obtain their re- 
spect and confidence. 

In addition to Mrs. Lord’s work in the 
field of human rights, she has made an 
outstanding contribution in many other 
ways to our General Assembly delega- 
tions. She knows the people, the ma- 
chinery, and the problems of the United 
Nations so well that she is a real pro- 
fessional in this field of work. She is a 
great American, and I am proud to count 
her as a friend, 
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NEED FOR INCREASE IN NUMBER 
OF FEDERAL JUDGES 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I invite 
the attention of my colleagues again to 
the situation which prevails with re- 
spect to the Federal courts. I have done 
this several times. One of the most im- 
portant things this Congress can do be- 
fore it adjourns is to do something 
about the willful lack of Federal judges 
in almost every State in the country. 

For example, in Colorado we have 
1,269 bankruptcy cases, compared with 
1,402 in the southern district of New 
York. In Colorado we have two judges. 
The southern district of New York has 
18. 

The difficulties involved in not haying 
enough judges are tremendous. Parties 
may be forced into unjust settlements. 
There is the risk that some witnesses 
may die, and the memory of other wit- 
nesses may grow dim. 

There are many reasons why we 
should pass a bill on this subject at 
this session of Congress. 

I quote from a statement by Mr. Jus- 
tice William J. Brennan, who used an 
automobile accident case as an example: 


There is something unrealistic about pro- 
testing that we do justice for the litigant 
who has to await the trial of his automobile 
accident suit for 2 or 4 or 6 years after 
the event, when witnesses immediately after- 
ward can scarcely tell what happened in the 
few split seconds before the crash, much less 
after their recollections have been dimmed 
by the passage of time, if they are available 
at all to testify. 

But there is nothing fanciful about the 
hardship and suffering caused to unfortu- 
nate victims by such delays. * * In a 
very true sense, such a system denies justice. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that two editorials on this subject 
be printed at this point as a part of my 
remarks. One is from the Rocky Moun- 
tain News of August 11, 1958, and the 
other from the Denver Post of August 
10, 1958. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Rocky Mountain News of August 
11, 1958] 


FEDERAL COURT DELAYS 


It takes 21 months to dispose of the 
average civil case filed in Colorado’s Federal 
district court. The national average is 14 
months. 

The Colorado court has 1,269 bankruptcy 
cases pending, compared with 1,402 on hand 
in the Southern District Court of New York, 
where there are 18 judges. Colorado has 2 
judges, William Lee Knous and Alfred A. 
Arraj. 

House bill 420; currently bottled in the 
Rules Committee, could remedy, in part, this 
serious condition by providing a third Fed- 
eral judge for Colorado. A third judge 
would make possible hearings in such com- 
munities as Sterling, Pueblo, and Grand 
Junction, whose residents must now travel 
to Denver for their court actions. 

A recent report by the Attorney Gen- 
eral's Conference noted—with such States 
as Colorado obviously in mind, that: “The 
inordinate lapse of time between the in- 
stitution of suits and their final disposi- 
tion in many of our State and Federal courts 
constitutes a threat to effective administra- 
tion of justice in this country. Excessive 
delay may result in the denial of reparation 
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for wrongs. It may force parties into un- 
just settlements. It involves the risk that 
some witnesses may die or become other- 
wise unavailable and the virtual certainty 
that the memories of others will become dim 
before legal rights which are dependent upon 
their testimony can be resolved. Prolonged 
and unjustified delay is the major weakness 
of our judicial systems today.” 

A third Federal judge, of course, would not 
be the full answer to the problem in Colo- 
rado. The lawyers, who employ delaying 
tactics, and the judges who permit them so 
to act must assume some of the responsi- 
bility. 

But, it is apparent that expanding Federal 
jurisdiction and increasing total litigation 
has not been matched by an increase in the 
number of judges. 

Nearly 1,000 civil and criminal cases were 
filed in Federal district court during the past 
year. Some of them, like the recent Smith 
Act case of accused Communists, take months 
of actual trial. 

There are many pressing problems before 
Congress in these closing days of the current 
session. But few, we believe, more impor- 
tant than that providing for additional Fed- 
eral judges. 

The cornerstone of our democracy is jus- 
tice. And justice implies that each citizen 
may have his day in court. 


From the Denver Post of August 10, 1958] 
MIXING JUSTICE AND POLITICS 


Partisan politics is endangering action in 
Congress which could break the judicial log- 
jam that afflicts Colorado and the rest of the 
Nation. 

The legislation under consideration would 
create some 45 new judgeships, including a 
third district judge for Colorado, where pri- 
vate civil cases wait for justice an average 
of 21 months (and sometimes as long as 4 
years). 

There is an element of tragedy in this; 
often delayed justice is no justice at all. 

Earlier this year, it seemed that the Demo- 
cratic Congress would relentlessly block the 
creation of the new judgeships because they 
would be filled by appointees of a Republican 
President. 

The Democratic leadership appeared to 
want to wait 3 more years—until a new Presi- 
dent was inaugurated—in hopes that he 
would be a Democrat and would therefore 
use the new judgeships to satisfy Democratic 
political debts. 

Now Washington sources tell us that the 
Democrats make take half a loaf now rather 
than waiting until 1961 for a possible whole 
loaf; that if certain deals are made with cer- 
tain influential Senators and Congressmen 
to get their favorites into new Federal judge- 
ships, then the legislation has a chance of 
action in the frantic rush toward adjourn- 
ment. That is at least some progress. 

As of the moment, neither House nor 
Senate bill has been cleared for floor action. 
The House bill has cleared the Judiciary 
Committee and is awaiting action by the 
House Rules Committee. 

The Senate bill has been approved by a 
Judiciary Subcommittee but not by the main 
committee. 

The creation of more Federal judgeships is 
something the legal profession has been al- 
most unanimous in backing. The admin- 
istration, too, has been seeking them each 
year since 1955. 

The Attorney General’s Conference on 
Court Congestion and Delay, attended in 
1956 by representatives of the bar associa- 
tions of 34 States, called for the new judge- 
ships. Yet getting them has been a painful 
and thus far a vain process, for reasons 
similar to those mentioned above. 

The need for an additional district Judge 
in Colorado is painfully evident, despite the 
fact that the two present judges have in- 
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creased their personal loads during recent 
years. 

Whereas the number of Federal district 
Judges has been doubled (from 1 to 2) in 
recent years, the number of private civil 
cases terminated each year shot up from 
71 in fiscal 1941 to 361 15 years later. 
Meanwhile, the number of criminal cases 
also more than doubled. 

In 1946, the average lapse from the filing 
of a civil case to its disposition was 7 
months. By 1955, it had risen to 29 months, 
and last year it was still 21 months. It 
is impossible to decrease it much further 
without more judicial manpower. 

The reason why justice is eroded by delay 
has been vividly put by Supreme Court Jus- 
tice William J. Brennan, who took an auto- 
accident case as an example: 

“There is something unrealistic about pro- 
testing that we do justice for the litigant 
who has to await the trial of his automobile 
accident suit for 2 or 4 or 6 years after the 
event, when witnesses immediately afterward 
can scarcely tell what happened in the few 
split seconds before the crash, much less 
after their recollections have been dimmed 
by the passage of time, if they are available 
at all to testify. 

“But there is nothing fanciful about the 
hardship and suffering caused to unfortu- 
nate victims by such delays. * * * In a 
very true sense, such a system denies 
justice.” 

As Justice Brennan declared, justice for 
the individual is a touchstone of democracy. 
So also is politics. We refuse to conclude— 
it would be a tragic conclusion—that the 
demands of justice and politics cannot be 
reconciled. 


Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, I 
wish to associate myself with the remarks 
of the able Senator from Colorado when 
he speaks about the need for more Fed- 
eral judges in order to expedite the work 
of the Federal courts. 

I attended hearings early this session 
and last year, before the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, of which I am not a member, 
when there was before this body the so- 
called omnibus bill for the creation of 
additional Federal judgeships. I feel 
that the bill is very necessary to the ex- 
pedition of the work of the courts of the 
United States. I commend the Senator 
from Colorado for bringing the subject to 
the attention of the Senate at this time, 
and I join him heartily in advancing the 
cause about which he has spoken. 


ANTITRUST POLICY AND DIVESTI- 
TURE BY THE DU PONT CO. OF ITS 
GENERAL MOTORS STOCK 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, the peo- 
ple of the United States believe in jus- 
tice and fair play. They depend upon 
the Congress to make sure justice is done 
to all in the carrying out of public policy. 

The courts, of course, share this re- 
sponsibility, Mr. President, and in this 
connection, I desire to call the attention 
of the Senate to a memorandum filed 
recently in the Du Pont-General Motors 
antitrust suit by Mr. Andrew J. Dall- 
stream, a leading Chicago attorney. 

Mr. Dallstream does not represent 
either of these corporations. He is an 
officer of the court, appointed by United 
States District Judge Walter J. LaBuy 
as friend of the court to look after the 
interests of the Du Pont Co. stockhold- 
ers in this important case. The 190,000 
stockholders are not parties to this suit, 
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but as innocent bystanders they could 
be seriously hurt by the terms of a de- 
cree sought by the Department of Jus- 
tice. 

In his scholarly and objective memo- 
randum, Mr. Dallstream made reference 
to S. 3962, a bill which I introduced on 
June 9 to facilitate the carrying out of 
antitrust policy by correcting a serious 
inequity in our tax laws. He specifically 
requested the court, in justice to the 
stockholders, not to order the divesti- 
ture of the Du Pont Co.’s General Mo- 
tors stock until Congress has an oppor- 
tunity to act on my bill or similar leg- 
islation . 

He said: - 

If and when S. 3962 or similar legislation 
were enacted, it would presumably be lim- 
ited to orders of divestiture thereafter en- 
tered, and it would be indeed ironic and 
tragic if serious tax burdens and market 
losses should be brought on by a decree of 
divestiture entered shortly before passage 
of the remedial legislation. 


While I realize, Mr. President, that it 
may be too late in this session to expect 
action on my bill, I propose to reintro- 
duce the bill when Congress convenes in 
January, and I shall press for an early 
hearing and enactment. 

Mr. Dallstream's memorandum com- 
mented upon the merits of the bill, as 
follows: 


Remedial legislation, such as that pro- 
posed in the pending bill (S. 3962) would be 
equitable and sensible, because it would 
assure that perfectly innocent investors— 
persons who purchased their interests in a 
defendant corporation without any guilty 
knowledge or intent—would not be sub- 
jected to grave and unconscionable hard- 
ship by an antitrust divestiture decree, 

Such legislation would thus clearly foster 
effective antitrust enforcement—and here I 
am referring not to the instant case but to 
antitrust enforcement generally—for it 
would take the harshness out of divestiture 
plans in many cases. At the same time, the 
proposed legislation would be entirely con- 
sistent with revenue policies and needs, for 
it would leave the tax situation precisely in 
status quo and would not deprive the Treas- 
ury of a single dollar of revenue that would 
be collectible in the absence of the anti- 
trust decree. 


This is precisely what I have been con- 
tending, Mr. President, and I request 
unanimous consent that the remainder 
of Mr. Dallstream’s memorandum bear- 
ing on this proposed legislation be in- 
corporated as part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the ex- 
cerpt was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


C. POSSIBILITY OF REMEDIAL TAX LEGISLATION 


Even if the court were not otherwise pre- 
pared to conclude that the offensive effects 
of the acquisition can and should be elim- 
inated by means other than forced divesti- 
ture, I believe there is a wholly separate and 
sufficient reason why divestiture should not 
be the basis of the court’s decree at this 
time. 

There has recently been introduced in the 
United States Senate a bill (S. 3962) which, 
if enacted into law, would completely elim- 
inate the onerous tax impacts on stock- 
holders (and consequent market impacts) 
discussed in section IV of this report. Very 
briefiy, the bill would provide that no gain 
or loss would be recognized to stockholders 
where an antitrust court or agency required 
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a corporate defendant to divest itself of a 
security holding by distribution to stock- 
holders, and each stockholder would merely 
allocate his basis between the original stock 
and the distributed stock As applied to 
the facts of this case, this would mean, if 
the court should order the distribution of 
the General Motors stock to Du Pont stock- 
holders, that a Du Pont stockholder, instead 
of paying an ordinary dividend tax on the 
receipt of the General Motors shares, would 
pay no tax at the time of receipt, but would 
merely allocate his tax basis for his Du Pont 
shares between those shares and the dis- 
tributed General Motors shares and then 
pay a capital gains tax on any gain there- 
after realized from the sale of either. 

This bill has not yet been reported out 
by the Senate Committee on Finance, and 
no one can say with certainty whether and 
when it will be enacted. However, there 
are excellent grounds for believing that the 
bill, or some variant thereof, eventually will 
be enacted, first, because remedial legisla- 
tion is an inherently equitable and sensible 
approach to an important problem exem- 
plified by, but reaching far beyond, this 
particular case, and, second, because there 
are strong legislative precedents for such a 
bill. 

Remedial legislation, such as that pro- 
posed in the pending bill, would be equitable 
and sensible, because it would assure that 
perfectly innocent investors, persons who 

purchased their interests in a defendant cor- 
poration without any guilty knowledge or 
intent—would not be subjected to grave and 
unconscionable hardship by an antitrust di- 
vestiture decree. Such legislation would 
thus clearly foster effective antitrust en- 
forcement—and here I am referring not to 
the instant case but to antitrust enforce- 
ment generally—for it would take the harsh- 
ness out of divestiture plans in many cases. 
At the same time, the proposed legislation 
would be entirely consistent with revenue 
policies and needs, for it would leave the tax 
situation precisely in status quo and would 
not deprive the Treasury of a single dollar of 
revenue that would be collectible in the ab- 
sence of the antitrust decree. 

The attainment of antitrust objectives may 
sometimes require divestiture, but I know 
of no reason that attainment of antitrust 
objectives should cause involuntary realiza- 
tion or maturation of tax liability, merely 
because a stockholder’s investment is forci- 
bly split into its component parts. The 
antitrust laws are not revenue measures and 
the revenue laws are not antitrust measures, 
Neither one should be used to accomplish 
the objectives of the other; nor should they, 
of course, operate in conflict with each 
other. The proposed bill should have wide 
appeal, in my opinion, because it would be 
consistent with the objectives of each while 
maintaining harmony between them. 

Essentially for these reasons, Congress has 
already created a long line of precedents, 
extending from at least 1938 to 1956, for 
this very type of legislation. Thus, legisla- 
tion similar to the pending bill has been 
enacted with respect to distributions ordered 
by the Securities and Exchange Commission 
pursuant to the provisions of section 11 of 
the Public Utility Holding Company Act of 
1935 (I. R. C., secs, 1081-83); with respect 


1 The bill is set out in full as appendix 
B to this report. 

I the pending legislation were enacted 
and divestiture were thereafter to be ordered 
in the present case, for example, a stockhold- 
er would still pay income taxes on dividends 
from Du Pont and General Motors (not less 
than he would pay under the present situa- 
tion) and would pay a capital-gains tax on 
any gain realized from the sales of Du Pont 
and/or General Motors shares (equivalent to 
what he would pay under the present situ- 
ation). 
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to distributions ordered by the Federal Re- 
serve Board pursuant to the provisions of 
section 4 of the Bank Holding Company 
Act of 1956 (I. R. C., secs. 1101-03); and 
with respect to distributions ordered by the 
Federal Communications Commission when 
necessary or appropriate to effectuate the 
policies of the Commission with respect to 
the ownership and control of radio broad- 
casting stations (I. R. C., sec. 1071). Com- 
parable legislation has also been enacted to 
permit effective reorganization of railroad 
and business corporations pursuant to the 
provisions of section 77 and chapter X of 
the Bankruptcy Act (Bankruptcy Act, secs. 
268-70, and I. R. C., secs. 108 (b), 354 (c), 
371-74 and 1018). 

The legislative history of sections 1081- 
1083, relating to the Public Utility Holding 
Company Act of 1935, is particularly inter- 
esting, for it shows that Congress was spe- 
cifically seeking to foster law enforcement 
by protecting innocent stockholders from 
extraordinary tax burdens of forced distri- 
butions under the holding-company “death 
sentence.“ By 1938 it had become evident 
to the Securities and Exchange Commission, 
which had the duty of enforcing the act, as 
well as to Congress, that it was both imprac- 
tical and unfair to effectuate the “death sen- 
tence” if a crushing tax burden were to result 
from every divestiture. The point of view of 
the Securities and Exchange Commission was 
succinctly stated by Chairman (now Mr. 
Justice) William O. Douglas of the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission as follows: 

“Our big job at the Commission is to put 
the private utility house in order. We think 
we can do it, and we think we can do it ex- 
peditiously and constructively if this tax 
barrier is removed. * * * We down at the 
Commission do not desire to put the gun 
at the head of a utility company and say, 
‘transfer these,’ and then to have another 
branch of the Federal Government collect 
$2 million, or $1,000, or $250,000 as the result 
of doing what we are forcing it to do.” (Hear- 
ings on H. R. 9682 before the Committee on 
Finance of the United States Senate, 75th 
Cong., 3d sess., pt. 4, Mar. 30, 1938, at 73.) 

Congress was responsive to this plea, as 
may be seen in the following excerpt from 
the report of the Senate Committee on Fi- 
nance (75th Cong., 3d sess., S. Rept. 1567, at 
p. 10): 

“It is believed that the above provisions 
will greatly facilitate the simplification and 
integration of public-utility holding-com- 
pany systems. By such provisions the pub- 
lic-utility systems will be encouraged to 
cooperate with the Securities and Exchange 
Commission and will effect results which 
will carry out the purposes of simplification 
and integration without undue burden on 
the companies and their shareholders, result- 
ing from forced reorganizations, liquida- 
tions, and transfers. The effect of these pro- 
visions will not be to exempt gains from 
tax but merely to postpone their taxation 
until subsequently voluntary realization.” 

And in the following statement of Senator 
Harrison explaining the purpose of the leg- 
islation to the Senate (CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD, vol. 83, pt. 5, p. 4928): 

“It is a fair measure. It is just. It was 
inequitable to compel these companies to 
liquidate and pay a heavy tax penalty for 
doing so. I voted for outlawing utility hold- 
ing companies, but at that time there was 
no provision made that might prevent the 
Government from taking practically all they 
had in the form of taxes. 

“In carrying out the law under the orders 
of the Securities and Exchange Commission 
we made it possible for the first time for the 
corporations, when they disposed of their 
property, to be relieved from a tax penalty. 
That provision in itself ought to be a great 
impetus to business, and help the economic 
life of the country.” 
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Accordingly, the remedial legislation was 
enacted in 1938 and remains part of our laws, 
and the precedent has been followed in vari- 
ous similar situations including the bank 
holding company legislation enacted as re- 
cently as 1956. Thus, where Congress has 
enacted new laws in the public interest, it 
has taken steps to protect our citizens from 
unjustified taxation, and there is a strong 
basis for hoping that Congress will provide 
similar relief for innocent stockholders af- 
fected by court decisions under the broad 
powers conferred on the courts in the anti- 
trust fleld* 

In view of all of the above, it is my per- 
sonal conviction that S. 3962, or similar leg- 
islation, has an excellent prospect of success 
in Congress within the foreseeable future. 
But for the present purposes, the important 
question is not whether I am right or wrong 
in this view. The important question is 
whether enactment of such legislation is 
sufficiently likely and imminent for the 
court to take this possibility into account in 
framing the decree (assuming that the court 
is not otherwise persuaded that forced di- 
vestiture is not a necessary or appropriate 
remedy in this case). I respectfully submit 
that it would not only be appropriate to take 
this possibility into account, but it might 
be most inappropriate to omit to do so, for 
this reason: If and when S. 3962 or similar 
legislation were enacted, it would presum- 
ably be limited to orders of divestiture 
thereafter entered, and it would be, indeed, 
ironic and tragic—like contracting polio just 
before discovery of the Salk vaccine—if 
serious tax burdens and market losses should 
be brought on by a decree of divestiture en- 
tered shortly before passage of the remedial 
legislation. 

The likelihood of remedial tax legislation 
is another reason, then, why divestiture in 
this case would be justifiable, if at all, only 
as a last resort. I firmly believe that other 
remedies will work and that forced divesti- 
ture is unnecessary. But even if there be 
doubt on this, the other remedies must be 
given an opportunity to work, and forced 
divestiture must be avoided, at least until 
legislation is enacted or there is no reason- 
able prospect of its enactment.“ 


I am aware that a bill (H. R. 7628) to 
provide tax relief in certain antitrust cases 
was proposed in the 85th Congress, was 
favorably reported by a majority of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means of the House of 
Representatives, but opposed by a minority 
of that committee, and was never brought to 
a vote in the House of Representatives. That 
bill would have had an entirely different pur- 
pose and impact from those of S. 3962: it 
would have provided relief from capital gains 
tax on any profit realized by a corporate de- 
fendant in an antitrust case in connection 
with the compulsory sale of an asset, but it 
would not have provided any remedy for the 
most burdensome tax impact that causes con- 
cern in the present case, namely, taxing 
stockholders of a defendant company at or- 
dinary income tax rates upon the full market 
value of shares to be divested through dis- 
tribution. The main emphasis in the mi- 
nority's opposition to H. R. 7628 was that it 
would be contrary to public policy to provide 
relief for a taxpayer who because of his own 
course of conduct has placed himself afoul of 
a Federal law (H. R. Rept. No. 1269, 85th 
Cong., Ist sess., 14 (1957)). On the other 
hand, S. 3962 is concerned with stockholder- 
taxpayers, whose own conduct is not in ques- 
tion at all. 

*If S. 3962 were enacted, it would by its 
terms apply to distributions by Christiana 
and Delaware, as well as by Du Pont itself, 
under compulsion of a Clayton Act decree, 
and thus permit tax-free distributions by 
these corporations to their own stockhold- 
ers. If the court should finally conclude 
(contrary to my views as expressed above) 
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YELLOWTAIL DAM 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I rise 
to discuss the action of the Committee 
on Appropriations concerning Yellow- 
tail Dam. Let me first background the 
Senate briefly on events which have led 
to the present situation. 

Yellowtail Dam was authorized in the 
Flood Control Act of 1944. This dam is 
one of the key units in the Missouri 
River Basin. It would provide 200,000 
kilowatts of sorely needed power. It 
would provide irrigation for tens of 
thousands of acres. It would help con- 
trol floods on the Missouri and Missis- 
sippi Rivers. Its reservoir, with its tre- 
mendous recreational potential, would 
back up into an uninhabited canyon. 
The dam would provide jobs for thou- 
sands of people in a State which has been 
hard hit by the recession. 

Thus the dam by every yardstick is a 
worthy investment, which will return 
money to the Federal Treasury and add 
to the industrial and agricultural base 
of Montana. 

In 1956 Congress provided for a $5 
million settlement with the Crow Indians 
as payment for right-of-way, and also 
appropriated $4 million with which to 
start construction. But the President 
vetoed the resolution paying the Crow 
Indians $5 million, terming it “extrava- 
gant.” Subsequently Congress reallo- 
cated the unobligated balance of the $4 
million which had been earmarked for 
Yellowtail construction. 

On July 15 the President approved the 
resolution which pays the Crow Indians 
$2.5 million, with a proviso that they 
may go to court to seek additional com- 
pensation. The very next day, on July 
16, my distinguished colleague from 
Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD] and I pointed 
out to the Secretary of the Interior that 
“the next and immediate objective is to 
secure an appropriation by the Congress 
to provide funds for the payment to the 
Crow Indians and to get Yellowtail Dam 
under construction.” We urged him to 
“initiate promptly a recommendation 
for a budget estimate for Yellowtail Dam 
that will provide funds for right-of-way 
payments to the Crow Indians and to in- 
itiate construction of Yellowtail Dam 
during fiscal year 1959.” 

We followed up with personal conver- 
sations with the Secretary and with 
other officials of the executive branch. 
The distinguished chairman of the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee [Mr. Hay- 
DEN] and other members of his com- 
mittee were kept abreast of these devel- 
opments. 

However, Mr. President, the recom- 
mendation for a budget estimate for 


that divestiture by Du Pont is “necessary 
and appropriate” and that the distributed 
shares may not be permanently retained by 
Christiana or Delaware, I would very 
strongly recommend that divestiture on 
their part should take the form of distri- 
butions to their own stockholders. Hence, 
on the assumptions stated, the enactment of 
remedial tax legislation would not only 
eliminate all extraordinary tax burdens dis- 
cussed in section IV-A and IV-B, but would 
also eliminate the most serious market im- 
pacts discussed in section IV-C (those re- 
sulting from mandatory sales and sales due 
to tax impacts). 
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Yellowtail Dam was not forthcoming. 
We all know what that means. It 
means the administration does not want 
to do anything about this particular 
project. It means the Committee on 
Appropriations is put on the spot. It 
means the opponents of Federal dams 
are handed yet another weapon in their 
fight against multipurpose development. 

Mr. President, I do not put this re- 
fusal of the administration to help build 
Yellowtail Dam on the doorstep of Sec- 
retary Seaton. I put the blame where it 
belongs, on the President. The White 
House doorsteps are wearing down from 
the traffic of Power Trust officials who 
have taken over the Executive Mansion 
completely. I put the blame also on 
the Bureau of the Budget, another crea- 
ture of the Power Trust. 

Mr. President, I dread to think of the 
possible consequences to this country re- 
sulting from the fanatical opposition of 
the administration to full development 
of our river resources. Only yesterday 
I commented here in the Senate on Pre- 
mier Khrushehev’s remarks upon dedi- 
cation of Kuibyshev Dam on the Volga 
River, a dam larger than Grand Coulee, 
which heretofore was the largest in the 
world. And Kuibyshev Dam will be 
dwarfed by others now under construc- 
tion by the Soviet Union, which has 
given top priority to development of 
power. 

I devoutly hope that the power pro- 
duced by the Soviet Union and this 
country will be used for peaceful pur- 
poses. But how much longer will this 
country be lulled into complacency by 
the platitudes of this administration? 
The Soviet Union is forging ahead of us 
in production of electrical energy. We 
must develop our own power resources 
so as to be ready for any eventuality. 
We must also develop them if our peo- 
ple are to enjoy an abundant life of 
peace. 

Mr. President, further delay in con- 
struction of Yellowtail Dam is false 
economy. Each year we delay the cost 
of construction goes up millions of dol- 
lars because of increased cost. 

The estimated cost of construction in 
1956 was $88,952,000. In June 1957, the 
Commissioner of Reclamation testified 
that the cost of building the dam had 
risen betwen 414 and 5 percent since the 
previous year. 

Now, more than another year has 
gone by. Construction costs have con- 
tinued to increase at approximately the 
same rate. 

This means, Mr. President, that the 
cost of construction of the dam this 
year will be close to $100 million. It 
means that next year the cost will be 
more than $100 million. 

This means, Mr. President, that had 
the President signed the $5 million reso- 
lution Congress sent him in 1956 he 
would have saved the taxpayers millions 
of dollars. 

He said the $5 million payment was 
extravagant. I say that an adminis- 
tration which delays and fights neces- 
sary self-liquidating investments, and 
thereby creates an additional tax bur- 
den of some $10 million, is extravagant 
and irresponsible. These are harsh 
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facts, Mr. President, but they are the 
facts. 

We in Montana need the kilowatts 
which Yellowtail Dam will produce. We 
need them to meet the ever-increasing 
demands of Montana electrical consum- 
ers. We will need them to serve new in- 
dustry, such as came to the vicinity of 
Hungry Horse Dam, which we finally got 
built despite the opposition of the power 
trust. We will get Yellowtail Dam, Mr. 
President, and after we finally get it 
built everyone will say it is a fine project 
which should have been built sooner, and 
the private power companies will do 
their best to prevent construction of Fed- 
eral transmission lines so that the trust 
may divide up the kilowatts. That is 
the pattern, Mr. President, and that is 
the way it will happen. 

In closing, Mr. President, may I ex- 
press my gratitude, and that of my dis- 
tinguished colleague, Senator MANSFIELD, 
for the Herculean efforts which the 
senior Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAY- 
DEN] and other members of his commit- 
tee have made on behalf of Yellowtail 
Dam. The committee’s recommendation 
that $2.5 million be made available for 
the Crow Indians of course deserves ap- 
proval, so that the right-of-way can be 
settled. 


TENTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
REPUBLIC OF KOREA 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
am delighted to have this opportunity 
to express congratulations and best 
wishes on the 10th anniversary of the 
founding of the Republic of Korea, The 
people of the United States have long felt 
a close comradeship with the Korean 
people. 

We shall never forget the untold suf- 
fering and hardship endured by men, 
women, and children in the war against 
the Communists. Yet, in spite of the 
terrible agonies of the time, the people 
of the Republic of Korea never wavered 
in their stanch determination to repel 
the invaders, and to return to peaceful 
times under a Government dedicated to 
democratic principles. 

It is easy for us to understand their 
Government, for in many respects it is 
much like our own. They have popular 
election of the President, as do we. Their 
President has the power of the veto, with 
the legislature having the power to over- 
ride his veto. We have similar provi- 
sions. In other ways our governments 
are alike. I speak now of the emergency 
power which rests in the hands of the 
President—a separate judicial branch 
with a supreme court empowered to de- 
termine the constitutionality of laws, 
guaranties of civil liberties, the right of 
equal opportunity of education, and the 
right of collective bargaining. All of 
these provisions are basic if democracy 
is to be maintained. 

At this time I also want to speak of 
the high regard in which the President 
of Korea, Syngman Rhee, is held in the 
United States, as well as in all the Free 
World. To us he has became a symbol 
of courageous resistance to Communist 
oppression, a leader who holds the wel- 
fare of his people above all else. We 
are proud of the fact that President Rhee 
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was once a pupil of one of our greatest 
Presidents—Woodrow Wilson. 

Since the founding of the Republic of 
Korea—10 short, but difficult years ago 
it has made great strides forward in edu- 
cation, agriculture, communication, and 
transportation, as well as in many other 
areas. In the field of transportation, we 
in Minnesota feel that we have an es- 
pecially close link with Korea, as our 
great Northwest Orient Airlines, whose 
headquarters are in our State, provides 
international air service to Seoul. 

Today, the Republic of Korea sym- 
bolizes to the world the determination of 
the United Nations to insure self-gov- 
ernment by free peoples. On the 10th 
birthday of the Korean Republic, all of 
its people may look back with pride at 
the record of forbearance and oneness 
of purpose which has existed in the 
minds and hearts of the Korean people. 
Without these characteristics and the 
belief in a just and right cause, no peo- 
ple could have overcome the odds the 
free people of Korea have mastered. On 
this significant day, the people of the 
United States and of all the Free World 
salute the people of Korea. 


MILITARY CONSTRUCTION APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, is there any more morning busi- 
ness? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
any further morning business? If not, 
morning business is concluded. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Order No. 2425, H. R. 
13489. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
13489) making appropriations for the 
Departmen: of Defense for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1959, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
3 on Appropriations with amend- 
ments. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR COMMITTEE 
ON FINANCE TO FILE REPORT ON 
SOCIAL SECURITY BILL DURING 
RECESS OR ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to inform the Senate that 
the Committee on Finance has reported 
the social-security bill, with amend- 
ments. I ask unanimous permission that 
it be in order for the committee to file 
a report, even though the Senate may 
not be in session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER TO CONVENE AT 10 A. M. 
ON TOMORROW 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that when 
CIV—1104 
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the Senate convenes tomorrow, it con- 
vene at 10 a. m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I announce we expect to proceed to 
the consideration of the social-security 
bill tomorrow. We hope we can finish 
all the measures we have outlined for 
today. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum, so 
we can proceed with the important ap- 
propriation bill for military construction. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on behalf of the minority leader 
and myself, I propose a unanimous-con- 
sent agreement to be effective when S. 
2883, to amend the Legislative Appro- 
priation Act, 1956, to eliminate the re- 
quirement that extension, reconstruction, 
and replacement of the central portion of 
the United States Capitol be in substan- 
tial accord with scheme B of the archi- 
tectural plan of March 3, 1905, is brought 
up for consideration by motion, and I 
ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pro- 
posed unanimous-consent agreement will 
be stated for the information of the Sen- 
ate. 
The legislative clerk reads as follows: 

Ordered, That, when the Senate proceeds 
to the consideration of the bill (S. 2883) to 
amend the Legislative Appropriation Act, 
1956, to eliminate the requirement that the 
extension, reconstruction, and replacement 
of the central portion of the United States 
Capitol be in substantial accord with scheme 
B of the architectural plan of March 3, 1905, 
debate on any amendment, motion, or ap- 
peal, except a motion to lay on the table, shall 
be limited to 30 minutes, to be equally di- 
vided and controlled by the mover of any 
such amendment or motion and the majority 
leader: Provided, That in the event the ma- 
jority leader is in favor of any such amend- 
ment or motion, the time in opposition 
thereto shall be controlled by the minority 
leader or some Senator designated by him: 
Provided further, That no amendment that is 
not germane to the provisions of the said bill 
shall be received. 

Ordered further, That on the question of 
the final passage of the said bill debate shall 
be limited to 1 hour, to be equally divided 
and controlled, respectively, by the majority 
and minority leaders: Provided, That the 
said leaders, or either of them, may, from the 
time under their control on the passage of 
the said bill, allot additional time to any 
Senator during the consideration of any 
amendment, motion, or appeal. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the proposed unanimous- 
consent agreement? 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I should like to 
ask a question. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. LANGER. Does this deal with 
the extension of the east front of the 
Capitol? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. This is a 
proposed unanimous-consent agreement 
so that when the motion is made to con- 
sider the bill, we will have an agreement 
to limit time. It is agreeable to both 
sides. We wanted to announce it so that 
all Members would know. 

Mr. LANGER. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous- consent 
agreement? The Chair hears none, and 
the unanimous-consent agreement is 
entered. 


STUDY COMMISSION ON THE 
NECHES, TRINITY, BRAZOS, COLO- 
RADO, GUADALUPE-SAN ANTONIO, 
NUECES, AND SAN JACINTO RIVER 
BASINS, AND INTERVENING AREAS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to give notice that the 
bill (S. 4266) to establish the United 
States Study Commission on the Neches, 
Trinity, Brazos, Colorado, Guadalupe- 
San Antonio, Nueces, and San Jacinto 
River Basins, and intervening areas, has 
been reported. I should like to move 
that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of the bill at some time in the 
near future. Therefore, I give this 
notice, and ask the bill be checked. 


MILITARY CONSTRUCTION APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1959 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 13489) making appro- 
priations for the Department of Defense 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Do I correctly under- 
stand the motion to proceed to the con- 
N of H. R. 13489 has been agreed 

0 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. The bill is before the 
Senate. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the committee 
amendments be agreed to en bloc, that 
the bill as thus amended be considered as 
original text for the purpose of further 
amendment, and that no point of order 
against any amendment be waived. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from New Mexico? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

The committee amendments agreed to 
en bloc are as follows: 

Under the heading “Title III— Department 
of the Army—Military Construction, Army”, 
on page 3, line 9, after the word “expended”, 
to strike out “$214,564,000" and insert 
“$327,847,000." 

On page 3, after line 9, to insert: 
“MILITARY CONSTRUCTION, ARMY RESERVE 

FORCES 


“For construction, acquisition, expansion, 
rehabilitation, and conversion of facilities 
for the training and administration of the 
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reserve components, including the Army Na- 
tional Guard of the United States, and con- 
tributions therefor, as authorized by chapter 
133 of title 10, United States Code, as 
amended, and as may be authorized by law 
during the second session of the 85th Con- 
gress, without regard to section 4774 (d) of 
title 10, United States Code, and section 
3734, Revised Statutes, as amended, and land 
and interest therein may be acquired, con- 
structed, and prosecuted thereon prior to 
approval of title by the Attorney General as 
required by section 355 of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended; and hire of passenger 
motor vehicles; to remain available until ex- 
pended, $28,330,000.” 

Under the heading Title IV- Department 
of the Navy—Military Construction, Navy”, 
on page 4, line 18, after the word “expended”, 
to strike out “$274,751,000" and insert 
“$351,343,000: Provided, That no more than 
$500,000 of the amount provided in the 
funding program for ‘Operational and Train- 
ing Facilities, Naval Shipyard, Long Beach, 
Calif.’ shall be utilized for protective works 
until the Secretary of the Navy determines 
in his judgment that sufficient action has 
been taken or arrangements made to arrest 
further subsidence of the shipyard.” 

Under the heading “Title V—Department 
of the Air Force—Military Construction, Air 
Force“, on page 6, line 7, after the word ex- 
pended”, to insert “including $9,034,000 to 
be used only for the construction of a solar 
furnace at Holloman Air Force Base”, and, 
in line 9, after the amendment just above 
stated, to strike out ‘$687,350,000" and in- 
sert “$969,695,000, of which $683,000 is for 
the construction of a dam for the purpose of 
increasing the water supply for Pease Air 
Force Base together with the unexpended 
portion of funds heretofore made available 
for that purpose.” 

On page 6, after line 13, to strike out: 


“MILITARY CONSTRUCTION, Am FORCE 
RESERVE FORCES 


“For construction, acquisition, expansion, 
rehabilitation, and conversion of facilities 
for the training and administration of the 
reserve components of the Air Force, includ- 
ing the Air National Guard of the United 
States, as authorized by chapter 133 of title 
10, United States Code, as amended, and as 
may be authorized by law during the 2d 
session of the 85th Congress, to remain 
available until expended, $14,150,000.” 

At the top of page 7, to insert: 


“AIR NATIONAL GUARD 


“For an additional amount for ‘Air Na- 
tional Guard,’ $9,600,000: Provided, That 
funds appropriated under this head shall be 
available for construction as authorized by 
the Act of „ 1958 (Public Law 
85- ).“ 

Under the heading Title VI— General Pro- 
visions”, on page 10, after line 14, to strike 
out: 

“Sec. 612. No part of the funds provided 
in this act shall be used for purchase of land 
or land easements in excess of 110 per centum 
of the value as determined by the Corps of 
Engineers or the Bureau of Yards and Docks, 
except where there is a determination of 
value by a Federal court.” 

On page 10, at the beginning of line 21, 
to change the section number from 613“ 
to 612.“ 

At the top of page 11, to insert: 


“GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Sec. 613. Such appropriations of the De- 
partment of Defense, available for obliga- 
tion during the current fiscal year, as may be 
designated by the Secretary of Defense shall 
be available for the purposes of section 1 of 
the act approved April 3, 1958 (72 Stat. 78): 
Provided, That any such appropriations so 
utilized shall be accounted for under the 
limitation established by section 4 of said 
act.” 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I have a 
very short statement to make pertaining 
to the bill. 

Mr. President, at this time I wish to 
present what I believe to be the last 
appropriation bill to be presented to the 
Senate during the 85th Congress. It is 
the third appropriation bill which I have 
presented during this session for the De- 
partment of Defense and deals with the 
military construction projects for the 
three services. Your committee recom- 
mends an appropriation of $1,714,815,- 
000, which is $496 million over the 
amount approved by the House and $15,- 
838,000 under the budget estimates. In 
addition to providing these funds, the 
committee recommends a funding pro- 
gram totaling $1,967,363,000. The 
amounts provided in the funding pro- 
gram are in excess of the amounts pro- 
vided in the appropriations in order to 
give flexibility to the military construc- 
tion resulting from slippages and unfore- 
seen delays. The committee has ap- 
proved the action of the House which is 
found in House Report 2238 except where 
specific mention is made in the Senate 
report. 

Also, the Senate committee has recom- 
mended restorations and new items to- 
taling in the regular services $394,744,000 
in the funding program. These restora- 
tions and additions will be found by 
State and by line item on pages 3 through 
6 of the committee report. 

In addition, the committee has pro- 
vided $28,330,000 for military construc- 
tion, Army Reserve forces. This will 
implement the authorization program 
approved during the current Congress, 
for the Army National Guard, and the 
Army Reserve. 

A list of these items is found on pages 
7 through 11 of the Senate report. A 
detailed discussion of other changes 
made in the bill will be found in the 
Senate report. 

The amounts presented in appropria- 
tions and funding programs represent 
the best judgment of the committee as 
to proper implementation of the 1959 
construction program. 

I urge prompt passage of the bill. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from New Mexico yield to 
the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I should like to make 
one further statement prior to yield- 
ing. 

The bill as reported by the committee 
recommends an appropriation of $1,714,- 
815,000. The budget estimate for 1959 
was $1,730,653,000. 

The amount of appropriations for 
1958 was $2,055,500,000, or $340,685,000 
more than recommended in the bill pres- 
ently under consideration. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, as the 
ranking minority member of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations I simply want 
to compliment the distinguished Senator 
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from New Mexico, the chairman of the 
subcommittee, for the job he has done. 
I also wish to compliment the chairman 
of the full Committee on Appropriations 
and the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Armed Services, as well 
as other members of the Committee on 
Appropriations. This has been a 
thoughtful job and a good job. The 
committee has pinned down the con- 
struction insofar as possible so that it 
will be carried out. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Ishall say to the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire I am most 
happy that eight members of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, which is the 
committee authorizing the projects, are 
members of the Committee on Appro- 
priations. We had their valuable advice, 
from both sides of the aisle, as to what 
was actually necessary in order to meet 
the requirements, without providing 
money which could not be used. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I agree with that 
statement of the distinguished Senator 
from New Mexico. I think it is very 
important, with the huge military ex- 
penditures not only in this bill but in 
the defense appropriation bill and other 
bills, that so many members of the 
Committee on Armed Services are mem- 
bers of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. It is helpful in expediting the 
work and helpful in a general under- 
standing of the situation. It is all to 
the good. 

With respect to the military construc- 
tion bill presently under consideration, I 
believe we have done a little more 
thorough job than sometimes has been 
done in the past, because in pinning 
down the ultimate use of the money we 
have been more specific. I think that 
is a constructive approach. I believe the 
Senator agrees with me. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment and ask to 
have it stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 6, 
line 9, it is proposed to strike out 
**$969,695,000," and insert in lieu thereof 
“$974,995,000.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from 
Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I was 
engaged yesterday at the time the com- 
mittee concluded its work and could not 
bring to the attention of the committee 
the appropriation item to meet an au- 
thorization which was contained in the 
authorization bill recently passed and 
for which these appropriations are to be 
made. It relates to the Moody Air 
Force Base. Some 4 years ago an ap- 
propriation of $2,700,000 was made for 
that purpose, but the authorization had 
lapsed and the money had not been ex- 
pended. 

This is one of the most important 
advanced training bases in the country, 
and I should like to have this amend- 
ment taken to conference by the Senator 
from New Mexico, in order that this ap- 
propriation may provide for essential 
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operational and training facilities, in- 
cluding runways and aprons, as well as 
for troop housing and the necessary 
facilities. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I am 
sure that if the committee had heard 
about the amendment yesterday when it 
was marking up the bill, it would have 
approved it, because it has been au- 
thorized. In view of that fact, I shall 
be glad to take the amendment to con- 
ference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Rus- 
SELL]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, unless 
there be further amendments to be pro- 
posed, I am ready to conclude. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engross- 
ment of the amendments and the third 
reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? z 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I now 
defer to the distinguished majority 
Jenaer, who has an amendment to sub- 

t. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. . Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am sorry that I was detained, I 
have talked with members of the staff 
of the Space Committee, which met this 
morning in connection with the ques- 
tion of authorization. On behalf of that 
committee, I offer an amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator ask unanimous consent that 
the amendment may be in order? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I ask unan- 
imous consent that, notwithstanding the 
fact that the bill has been read the 
third time, the amendment be con- 
sidered in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Texas will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 11, 
between lines 8 and 9, it is proposed 
to insert the following new section: 

Section 614. No appropriation may be 
made to the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration unless previously authorized 
by legislation hereafter enacted by the 
Congress. 


It is proposed to redesignate section 
614 as section 615. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator briefly explain the amendment? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. This amend- 
ment concerns a new agency. We 
found, in connection with appropria- 
tions which the Appropriations Commit- 
tee has been considering during the past 
few days, that it was not necessary to 
have authorizations before appropria- 
tions could be made. Although the 
agency is willing to have authorizations, 
the law does not require it. We dis- 
cussed the question with representatives 
of the agency. They have reviewed the 
proposed language. We think it is de- 
sirable that the authorizing committees 
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of the Congress consider legislation be- 
fore appropriations are made pursuant 
thereto. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I am glad to accept 
the amendment on behalf of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I con- 
eur with the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee and the chairman of the Space 
Committee with regard to the desirabil- 
ity of the amendment. This is a new 
field. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. JOHNSON]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill having been read the third time, 
the question is, Shall it pass? 

The bill (H. R. 13489) was passed. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate insist upon its amend- 
ments and request a conference with the 
House of Representatives thereon, and 
that the Chair appoint the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. CHAVEZ, 
Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. HILL, Mr. 
STENNIS, Mr. Byrp, Mr. SALTONSTALL, 
Mr. BRIDGES, Mr. Younc, Mr. KNOWLAND, 
and Mr. THYE conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 


SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS, 
1959 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar 2410, 
House bill 13450. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
bill will be stated by title for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
13450) making supplemental appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1959, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, with amend- 
ments. 


EXPRESSION OF APPRECIATION 
FROM LIBERIAN SENATOR FRANK 
E. TOLBERT FOR RECEPTION BY 
THE SENATE 
Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 

ask unanimous consent to have printed 

in the Recor at this point as a part of 
my remarks a letter from Senator Frank 

E. Tolbert, a distinguished member of 

the parliamentary body of Liberia. It 

was my pleasure a few days ago to wel- 
come him to the Senate and introduce 
him to Members of the Senate. 

This letter illustrates the value of good 
will among members of the parliaments 
of the free nations. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EMBASSY OF LIBERIA, 
Washington, August 11, 1958. 


My Dear Senator Monroney: I cannot 
leave Washington without telling you how 
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much I appreciated the many kindnesses 
shown me by yourself, by Senator FREAR, and 
by your other distinguished colleagues dur- 
ing my visit to the Senate on Friday. That 
there should have been time to welcome me 
at all, at the crowded end of a busy session 
and in the press of so heavy an atcumula- 
tion of historic and fateful events, was sur- 
prising; that the welcome should have been 
so warm and, may I say, so manifestly sincere 
was truly remarkable. It demonstrated that 
representatives of your great country, trav- 
eling to conferences such as that we both 
attended at Rio de Janeiro, do not form 
friendships lightly nor forget them easily. 
This in itself is a measure of your concern 
to see that protestations of good will for the 
outside world are accompanied and strength- 
ened by deeds. 

The honor accorded me when I was in- 
troduced on the floor of the Senate was the 
more gratifying because I felt that it was 
an honor done, through me, to all my fel- 
low Senators at home and indeed to all the 
citizens of the Liberian Republic. We have 
had many occasions to be grateful to the 
United States in the past, we value the ever 
closer economic ties which bind us in the 
present and you need have no fear that our 
devotion to the cause of peace based on jus- 
tice will weaken in the future. 

On my return to Monrovia I shall take the 
first opportunity to give the Senate there a 
full account of what happened on Friday. 
I shall say that the highest legislative body 
of a mighty nation, on which there rests, 
at this period of sustained crisis, a fearful 
weight of responsibility, cheerfully paused 
for a moment in the midst of its onerous 
affairs to express regard for a small country 
in a manner which bore no trace of arti- 
ficiality and carried no hint of patronage. 

Like all Liberians, I feel very much at 
home in the United States, and never was 
this more true than on Friday. 

Please extend my cordial thanks and my 
fraternal greetings, to all those who helped 
to make my visit to your famous Capitol so 
moving and memorable an experience. 

I am, my dear Senator, 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANK E. TOLBERT. 


THE CALENDAR 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that it 
be in order to call the calendar at this 
time for the consideration of measures 
to which there is no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Cotton in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

Under the order previously entered, 
the Senate will proceed to the considera- 
tion of measures on the calendar to which 
there is no objection. The clerk will call 
the first measure on the calendar. 

Before we proceed with the call of the 
calendar, the Senate will be in order. It 
will be necessary to have order in the 
Chamber so that the Chair may hear 
objections and remarks of Senators who 
may address the Chair. Let conversa- 
tions around the desks and in the Cham- 
ber generally cease. Senators who wish 
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to confer will kindly retire from the 
Chamber. Other persons who are in the 
Chamber will refrain from conversation. 
The Senate will be in order, so that we 
may proceed with as much speed as we 
can in the call of the calendar. 


RESOLUTION PASSED OVER 


The resolution (S. Res. 24) to amend 
rule XIV of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate was announced as first in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

Mr. HRUSKA. Over. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. The resolution will be 
passed over. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTIONS, RESO- 
LUTIONS, AND BILLS PASSED 
OVER 


The resolution (S. Con. Res. 20) au- 
thorizing an investigation by the Federal 
Trade Commission into the activities 
and practices of companies engaged in 
the production, distribution, or sale of 
newsprint in interstate commerce, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
ask that Calendar No. 131, Senate Con- 
current Resolution 20; Calendar No. 249, 
S. 1164, dealing with recreational bene- 
fits resulting from the construction of 
reservoirs; and Calendar No. 264, S. 
1639, to suspend the liquidation of 
vested property, go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
concurrent resolution and bills referred 
to will go over. 

The bill (S. 931) to provide for the re- 
organization of the safety function of 
the Federal Government, and for other 
purposes, was announced as next in 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I ask that the bill go 
over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will go over. 

The bill (S. 2150) to revise the Federal 
election laws, to prevent corrupt prac- 
tices in Federal elections, and for other 
purposes, was announced as next in 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
ask that the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will go over. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I ask 
that the following measures go over: 

Calendar No. 722, S. 1168, dealing with 
unlisted securities; Calendar No. 726, 
Senate Resolution 118, to amend rule 
XXVI; Calendar No. 861, S. 1483, relat- 
ing to the rights of vessels of the United 
States on the high seas; Calendar No. 
1074, S. 984, dealing with compensation 
to certain independent ore producers; 
Calendar No. 1153, H. R. 7168, prescrib- 
ing procedures in connection with con- 
struction contracts; Calendar No. 1183, 
Senate Joint Resolution 80, proposing an 
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amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; Calendar No. 1198, S. 
50, to provide for the admission of the 
State of Hawaii into the Union; Calen- 
dar No. 1298, S. 5, to prevent the alloca- 
tion of procurement contracts; Calen- 
dar No. 1337, S. 213, dealing with claims 
of customs officers and employees for 
extra compensation; Calendar No. 1343, 
S. 3039, amending Agricultural Trade 
and Assistance Act of 1954; Calendar No. 
1373, S. 2883, dealing with the replace- 
ment of the central portion of the United 
States Capitol; Calendar No. 1392, S. 
3441, to provide for a minimum acreage 
allotment for corn and for other pur- 
poses; Calendar No. 1393, S. 3408, dealing 
with cotton acreage allotments; Calen- 
dar No. 1486, S. 2861, to extend the Na- 
tional Wool Act of 1954; Calendar No. 
1499, Senate Concurrent Resolution 62, 
dealing with a meeting of representative 
citizens from the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization Nations; Calendar No. 
1518, H. R. 2783, to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930, to provide for the free importa- 
tion of amorphous graphite; Calendar 
No. 1534, Senate Resolution 17, to amend 
Senate Rule XXII; Calendar No. 1616, S. 
2646, limiting Supreme Court jurisdic- 
tion in certain cases; Calendar No. 1644, 
S. 3862, dealing with the removal and 
terms of office of members of certain reg- 
ulatory agencies; Calendar No. 1647, Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 16, to establish a 
joint committee to investigate the gold- 
mining industry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
measures will go over. 

The bill (H. R. 5497) to amend the 
Watershed Protection and Flood Pre- 
vention Act, was announced as next in 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

Mr. HRUSKA. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will go over. 

The bill (S. 3918) to authorize the sale 
of nonessential vessels of the merchant 
marine national defense reserve fleet, 
was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. TALMADGE. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will go over. 

The bill (S. 3560) to authorize the 
construction of a courthouse and a Fed- 
eral office building in Memphis, Tenn., 
and for other purposes, was announced 
as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I do not 
know where we are on the calendar at 
the moment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
Calendar No. 1684, S. 3560, listed on page 
8 of the calendar? 

Mr. HRUSKA. Over, by request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will go over. 

The bill (H. R. 469) to protect pro- 
ducers and consumers against mis- 
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branding and false advertising of the 
fiber content of textile fiber products, 
and for other purposes, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
ask that the following measures go over: 

Calendar No. 1689, H. R. 469, which 
has just been announced; Calendar No. 
1990, Senate Resolution 83, reference of 
Senate bill 819 to the Court of Claims; 
Calendar No. 2009, S. 3290, amendment 
of the Federal Coal Mine Safety Act; 
Calendar No. 2056, S. 11, amendment of 
the Robinson-Patman Act; Calendar No. 
2063, H. R. 1435, for the relief of John I. 
Strong. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
measures will go over. 

The bill (H. R. 6595) for the relief of 
Markus H. Teitel was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I ask 
that the following bills be passed over. 

Calendar No. 2086, S. 3185, to promote 
the conservation of migratory fish and 
game; 

Calendar No. 2104, S. 4146, payments 
as incentives for production of certain 
strategic and critical minerals; 

Calendar No. 2109, S. 237, interstate 
transportation of lobsters; 

Calendar No. 2139, S. 4162, amend- 
ment of Defense Production Act; 

Calendar No, 2144, H. R. 8943, codifi- 
cation of military law; and 

Calendar No. 2146, S. Res. 353, oppos- 
ing the suspension of deportation of 
James Chin Lee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bills 
and resolutions will be passed over. 


ADDITIONAL PEREMPTORY CHAL- 
LENGES IN CIVIL CASES 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H..R. 3368) to amend section 1870 
of title 28, United States Code, to au- 
thorize the district courts to allow addi- 
tional peremptory challenges in civil 
cases to multiple plaintiffs as well as 
multiple defendants. 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I offer 
an amendment which I ask to have 
stated. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Indiana will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At the end of 
the bill add a new section, as follows: 


Sec. 2. (a) The first section of the act en- 
titled “An act to expedite the construction 
of public buildings and works outside of the 
District of Columbia by enabling possession 
and title of sites to be taken in advance of 
final judgment in proceedings for the ac- 
quisition thereof under the power of eminent 
domain,” approved February 26, 1931 (46 
Stat. 1421; 40 U. S. C. 258a), is amended by 
adding at the end of the second paragraph 
the following: “If, upon application of any 
party in interest, the court finds the action 
of the acquiring authority in arriving at the 
amount of the estimated compensation to 
have been fraudulent, or not in good faith, 
the court shall vacate the declaration of 
taking.” 

(b) The amendment made by this section 
shall be applicable with respect to any con- 
demnation proceeding in which a final ad- 
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judication of just compensation has not been 
made on the date of enactment of this act. 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, the 
amendment has been cleared with the 
leadership, and also with the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Russet], the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS], and 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Case]. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I will 
take the amendment to conference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the amendment of the 
Senator from Indiana (Mr. JENNER] is 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment of the 
amendment and third reading of the bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a statement I 
have prepared concerning the amend- 
ment be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR JENNER 


This amendment is to clarify the nature 
and purposes of the Declaration of Taking 
Act so as to require that the administrative 
estimate of just compensation be a good 
faith, fair, and honest estimate. It would 
permit a Federal judge in instances where 
the judge finds the declaration of taking was 
not filed in good faith to vacate the declara- 
tion and to deny an order of possession. 

This amendment is necessary because of 
a decision of the United States Court of 
Appeals for the Fifth Circuit, dated August 1, 
1958 (No. 17267, United States of America 
praying for a writ of mandamus or writ of 
prohibition), which reads in part as follows: 

“The statute itself is clear. It provides 
that the declaration of taking contain a 
statement of the sum of money ‘estimated 
by said acquiring authority to be just com- 
pensation for the land taken.’ Congress 
plainly gave the acquiring authority, not the 
courts, the function of estimating Just com- 
pensation for this purpose. And the lack 
of court review is evident from the fact that 
when the declaration is filed and the deposit 
made in court ‘title to the said lands * * * 
shall vest in the United States, and said 
lands shall be deemed to be con- 
demned * * +? Had Congress intended 
court review of the declaration or the 
amount of the estimate it would have pro- 
vided for some court action by way of ap- 
proval before title passed. It did not re- 
quire any court action in this particular. 
Likewise, because it did not contemplate any 
court action, it made no provision for re- 
sponse by the condemnee or even for notice 
prior to vesting of title.” 

The amendment simply permits a judicial 
review of the good faith of the Government 
estimate of just compensation for the prop- 
erty summarily acquired under the Declara- 
tion of Taking Act. I believe it elementary 
that the Government in all of its dealings 
with its citizens shall act with the most 
scrupulous good faith and that the good- 
faith requirement is of special importance 
whenever the Government exercises its 
sovereign power of eminent domain. 

In the exercise of the sovereign power of 
condemnation, the great e ence of the 
Department of Justice should be employed 
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in a bona fide effort to fairly ascertain just 
compensation to protect equally the rights 
of the taxpayer and the property owner. 

The value of property especially designed 
and constructed by agreement for Govern- 
ment use is not ordinarily determined by 
transactions between willing buyers and 
willing sellers in the market place. In such 
instances normal appraisals, based on the 
price a prudent buyer would pay, cannot be 
used and it is the duty of the Department 
of Justice to examine Government procure- 
ment transactions to ascertain fairly just 
compensation predicated on the sum a pru- 
dent seller would or has required for simi- 
lar property. The Government cannot fairly 
employ condemnation procedures to obtain a 
confiscatory or even a bargain acquisition. 
It is obviously unfair to pay a vendor who is 
a willing seller more than a condemnation 
defendant for similar property at the same 
time. 

When property, designed and constructed 
by agreement for Government use, is con- 
demned, the cost to the Government of simi- 
lar property openly and competitively pro- 
cured at the time of taking would be a fair 
measure of just compensation. It is con- 
sidered that the element of value to the 
Government of the property acquired in con- 
demnation should be admissible in all cases 
pertaining to property designed and con- 
structed by agreement for Government use. 

Excepting the power of conscription, there 
is no greater sovereign power than that of 
eminent domain. Great power arbitrarily 
exercised is tyranny. The Congress, the 
courts, and the executive branch must in- 
creasingly guard against abuse of govern- 
mental power. 


ENFORCEMENT OF ORDERS OF 
ADMINISTRATIVE AGENCIES 


The bill (H. R. 6788) to authorize the 
abbreviation of the record on the review 
or enforcement of orders of administra- 
tive agencies, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, may we 
have an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, this 
bill authorizes the several courts of ap- 
peals of the United States to adopt rules 
authorizing the abbreviation of the tran- 
script and other parts of the record made 
before Federal administrative agencies 
when the orders of those agencies are 
to be reviewed by the courts of appeals. 
Under several existing statutes permit- 
ting appeals to the court of appeals from 
the findings and orders of administra- 
tive agencies, it is necessary for the ad- 
ministrative agency to prepare and file 
the entire record of the proceedings be- 
fore the administrative agency. This 
oftentimes results in a voluminous rec- 
ord, much of it not pertinent to the mat- 
ters under review. Many times, like- 
wise, the record involves other appli- 
cants not a party to the appeal. 

Under the authority conferred by this 
bill, the courts of appeals could, by spe- 
cial order or by stipulation of the parties, 
provide for the filing of only those ma- 
terials which are relevant to the issues 
before the court. In such matters the 
courts of appeals must, of necessity, have 
some latitude, and this legislation affords 
them that latitude. 

The bill also provides that when peti- 
tions are filed in different circuits to re- 
view the same agency order, the juris- 
diction of all the petitions shall rest 
with the court of appeals in which the 
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first petition is filed but that court will 
have authority to transfer such cases to 
another court of appeals if it appears 
that the convenience of the parties and 
the interests of justice would be served. 
Under existing law the agency, by se- 
lecting the court in which it files the 
record, determines which court shall 
have jurisdiction. 

Information submitted to the com- 
mittee indicated that the adoption of this 
legislation would result in the saving of 
time on the part of the court of appeals. 
Since it-is now incumbent upon the Fed- 
eral agencies to prepare the record for 
filing in the courts of appeals, it is also 
likely that this legislation would result 
in a saving of time and expense on the 
part of the Federal administrative agen- 
cies. 

For these reasons, the committee has 
recommended that the legislation be fa- 
vorably considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


AMENDMENT OF MERCHANT MA- 
RINE ACT OF 1920—BILL PASSED 
OVER 
The bill (H. R. 9833) to amend section 

27 of the Merchant Marine Act of 1920 

was announced as next in order. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Over, by request. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


SALES AND EXCHANGES OF PUBLIC 
LANDS OF THE TERRITORY OF 
HAWAII 


The Senate proceded to consider the 
bill CH. R. 9500) to permit certain sales 
and exchanges of public lands of the 
Territory of Hawaii to certain persons 
who suffered a substantial loss by rea- 
son of the tidal wave of March 9, 1957. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I appreci- 
ate the courtesy of the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jackson] in supplying 
a thorough analysis of the legal relation- 
ship with respect to the lands covered by 
the bill H. R. 9500. It is clear, under the 
public law relative to land titles in Ha- 
wali, that the Federal Government holds 
bare legal title to the lands covered by 
H. R. 9500. The Territory of Hawaii 
owns the beneficial interest in these 
lands. Under the existing law the bare 
legal title held by the United States has 
no money value. Consequently, no 
valuation of the Morse formula is in- 
volved. I agree with the statement con- 
tained in the memorandum of the Sena- 
tor from Washington that the insertion 
of a comma after the word “auction” 
on page 1, line 8 would clarify the mean- 
ing of the bill. I have prepared such 
an amendment, and ask for its immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 1, 
line 8, after the word “auction” it is 
proposed to insert a comma. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the amendment is agreed 
to. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp a statement 
prepared by the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Jackson] on the bill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT ON H. R. 9500 BY SENATOR JACKSON 


H. R. 9500 would allow the Commissioner 
of Public Lands of the Territory, with the 
approval of the Governor and not less than 
two-thirds of the members of the Board of 
Public Lands, to sell public lands, at fair 
market value to persons who have suffered 
a substantial loss of real property by reason 
of the tidal wave of March 9, 1957, 

Also, the Commissioner could exchange 
public lands for such damaged lands, after 
procuring the same approval, and the lands 
to be transferred must equal the value of 
the damaged lands just prior to the tidal 
Wave and without considering the value of 
improvements. 

It is my understanding that an objection 
has been raised to this bill, because it may 
perpetrate a violation of the Morse formula. 
So far as the power to sell is concerned, I 
understand that the Morse formula is satis- 
fied, but that the addition of a comma after 
the word auction would clarify the meaning 
that such public lands can be sold without 
the necessity of an auction, but must be 
sold at fair market value. I would inter- 
pose no objection to the addition of such 
a comma. 

The situation is somewhat different than 
the land exchange provisions, but I do not 
feel that the bill violates the purpose and 
intent of the Morse formula. It is certainly 
not the intention of the committee to per- 
petrate such a violation, nor to set a prece- 
dent for violations in the future. 

The status of public lands in Hawaii is 
different from such status elsewhere in the 
Nation. The basic statute governing the 
status of such lands in the act of July 7, 
1898 (30 Stat. 750; 48 U. S. C. sec. 661) 
which reads as follows: 


“Sec. 661. Public lands; management and 
disposition 

“The laws of the United States existing on 
July 7, 1898, relative to public lands shall 
not apply to such lands in the Hawaiian Is- 
lands; but the Congress of the United States 
shall enact special laws for their manage- 
ment and disposition: Provided, That all 
revenue from or proceeds of the same, except 
as regards such part thereof as may be used 
or occupied for the civil, military, or naval 
purposes of the United States, or may be 
assigned for the use of the local government, 
shall be used solely for the benefit of the 
inhabitants of the Hawaiian Islands for edu- 
cational and other public purposes (July 
7. 1898, No. 55 sec. 1, 30 Stat. 750)” (Resolu- 
tion of Annexation). 

The following sections of the United States 
Code set forth the various rules relating to 
leases, sales, exchanges, and use of the pub- 
lic lands. Section 73 of the Hawaii Organic 
Act (31 Stat. 154; 48 U. S. C. sec. 664) as 
amended, states “the laws of Hawaii relat- 
ing to public lands. * * * shall continue in 
force until Congress shall otherwise provide.” 
Thus, the public lands of Hawall are owned 
as follows: The United States owns legal 
title and certain rights to withdraw such 
lands for public purposes, and the Territory 
of Hawaii is the present owner of the equita- 
ble title, coupled with the power of adminis- 
tration, subject only to said right of with- 
drawal. 

Under the circumstances, an exchange of 
damaged lands for lands equal to their value 
before the damage occurred would result 
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in a loss by the United States only so far 
as legal title is concerned. The Territory 
would suffer any resulting loss in beneficial 
interest. It is true, however, that the right 
of withdrawal would be transferred to the 
lands acquired by the Territory. 

Since the public land laws of the Territory 
are frozen until Congress acts, the Territory 
has no way to remedy the losses from tidal 
waves through exchange programs. The Ter- 
ritory could, of course, pass disaster-relief 
legislation which would compensate or other- 
wise aid those injured by the tidal wave. 
The Territory apparently believes that an 
exchange program such as contemplated by 
the bill would be a more businesslike ap- 
proach and perhaps a more satisfactory rem- 
edy for those who wish to continue their 
activity in a location removed from the 
tidal wave danger. The bill is intended, the 
committee is informed, to establish machin- 
ery necessary to encourage occupants to 
move away from the danger areas. 

Delegate Burns has informed me that the 
best precedent for this bill is furnished by 
Public Law 844 of the 84th Congress by 
which the Territory was authorized to ex- 
change public lands for lands which had 
been covered by lava, after a volcanic erup- 
tion. The value of the land was required 
to be equal as of the date just preceding the 
erugtion, and without regard to the value 
of the crops or improvements. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engross- 
ment of the amendment and third read- 
ing of the biil. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN ALIENS 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 635) 
for the relief of certain aliens was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
cbjection to the present consideration of 
the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the joint resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I of- 
fer several amendments, and ask that 
they be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On pages 2 
and 3, it is proposed to strike out sec- 
tions 3 and 4, and insert the following 
new section 3: 

Sec. 3. The Attorney General is author- 
ized and directed to cancel any outstanding 
orders and warrants of deportation, war- 
rants of arrest, and bonds, which may have 


issued in the cases of Ramon Rodriguez and 
Pedro Flores-Carrillo. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendments are agreed to 
en bloc. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the joint resolution to be 
read a third time. 


The joint resolution was read the 
third time and passed. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 11668) to amend sec- 
tion 39 of the Trading with the Enemy 
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Act of October 6, 1917, as amended, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Over, Mr. Presi- 
dent, as not being proper calendar busi- 
ness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 12126) to provide fur- 
ther protection against the introduction 
and dissemination of livestock diseases, 
and for other purposes, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Over. 

The FRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 11477) to amend chap- 
ter 223 of title 18, United States Code, to 
provide for the admission of certain evi- 
dence, and for other purposes, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Over, as not being 
proper calendar business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


MEXICAN FARM LABOR 


The bill (S. 4232) to amend title V of 
the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended 
was considered, ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 509 of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, is 
amended by striking out “June 30, 1959” and 
inserting “June 30, 1960.” 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I ask 
that the following bills be passed over: 

Calendar No. 2241, S. 2142, extension of 
restrictions on imported citrus fruits, 
figs, and fig paste; 

Calendar No. 2248, S. 3648, Navaho 
Indian irrigation project and the San 
Juan-Chama project; 

Calendar No. 2249, S. 654, enforcement 
of State statutes prescribing criminal 
penalties for subversive activities; and 

Calendar No. 2251, H. R. 6894, unman- 
ufactured mica and mica films and split- 
tings. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bills 
will be passed over. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR SMALL-BUSI- 
NESS CONCERNS TO OBTAIN GOV- 
ERNMENT BUSINESS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 3224) to improve opportunities 
for small-business concerns to obtain a 
fair proportion of Government purchases 
and contracts to facilitate procurement 
of property and services by the Govern- 
ment, and for other purposes, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Government Operations, with amend- 
ments, on page 3, line 14, after the word 
“payments”, to strike out “made”; on 
page 4, line 2, after the word “and”, to 
strike out “submitting” and insert “sub- 
stituting“; in line 6, after “section 305 
(a)“, to insert “and”; after line 14, to 
strike out: 

Sec. 7. Section 214 of the Small Business 
Act of 1953 (67 Stat. 238), as amended (15 
U. S. C. 643), is amended further by striking 
out the period at the end thereof and sub- 
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stituting therefor a comma and the follow- 
ing: “or (C) to be in the interest of assur- 
ing that a fair proportion of the total pur- 
chases and contracts for property and serv- 
ices for the Government are placed with 
small-business concerns. These determina- 
tions may be made for individual awards or 
contracts or for classes of awards or con- 
tracts.” 


At the beginning of line 24, to change 
the section number from “8” to 7“; on 
page 5, at the beginning of line 3, to 
change the section number from “9” to 
“8”; at the beginning of line 9, to change 
the section number from “10” to “9”; 
in line 21, after the word “and”, to in- 
sert “after”; in line 24, after the word 
“the”, where it appears the first time, 
to strike out “Government” and insert 
“United States”; on page 6, line 3, after 
the word “lien”, to strike out shall be” 
and insert “is”, in the same line, after 
the word “to”, to strike out “all” and in- 
sert any“; at the beginning of line 5, 
to change the section number from “11” 
to “10”; at the beginning of line 8, to 
change the section number from “12” to 
“11”, and, at the beginning of line 11, 
to change the section number from 
“13” to “12”; so as to make the bill 
read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 302 (a) 
of the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949 (63 Stat. 393), as 
amended (41 U. S. C. 252 (a)), is amended 
further to read as follows: 

“(a) The provisions of this title shall 
be applicable to purchases and contracts for 
property or services made by— 

“(1) The General Services Administration, 
for the use of such agency or otherwise; or 

(2) any other executive agency (except 
the departments and activities specified in 
title 10, United States Code, section 2303 
(a)) in conformity with authority to apply 
such provisions delegated by the Administra- 
tor in his discretion. Notice of every such 
delegation of authority shall be furnished 
to the General Accounting Office.” 

Sec. 2. Section 302 (c) of the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 (63 Stat. 393), as amended (41 U. S. C. 
252 (c)), is amended further— 

(a) by revising paragraph (3) to read: 

“(3) the aggregate amount involved does 
not exceed $2,500;"" 

(b) by renumbering paragraphs (9), (10), 
(11), (12), (18), and (14) as paragraphs 
(10), (11), (12), (13), (14), and (15), re- 
spectively; and 

(c) by adding, immediately after para- 
graph (8), a new paragraph (9), reading as 
follows: 

“(9) for perishable or nonperishable sub- 
sistence supplies;“. 

Sec. 3. Section 302 (e) of the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 (63 Stat. 394; 41 U. S. C. 252 (e)) is 
amended by striking out (69), “(10),” 
“(11),” and “(13),” and substituting therefor 
“(10),” “(11),” “(12),” and “(14),” respec- 
tively. 

Sec. 4. Section 305 of the Federal Property 
and Administrative Services Act of 1949 (63 
Stat. 396), as amended (41 U. S. C. 255), is 
amended further to read as follows: 

“Sec. 305. (a) Any executive agency may 

“(1) make advance, partial, progress, or 
other payments under contracts for property 
or services made by the agency; and 

“(2) insert in bid solicitations for procure- 
ment of property or services a provision lim- 
iting to small-business concerns adyance or 
progress payments. 

“(b) Payments made under subsection (a) 
may not exceed the unpaid contract price. 

“(c) Advance payments under subsection 
(a) may be made only upon adequate security 
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and a determination by the agency head 
that to do so would be in the public interest. 
Such security may be in the form of a lien 
in favor of the Government on the property 
contracted for, on the balance in an account 
in which such payments are deposited, and 
on such of the property acquired for per- 
formance of the contract as the parties may 
agree. This lien shall be paramount to all 
other liens.” 

Sec. 5. Section 307 of the Federal Property 
and Administrative Services Act of 1949 (63 
Stat. 396; 41 U. S. C. 257) is amended— 

(a) by striking out “(10)”, “(11)”, “(12)”, 
and “(13)" wherever they appear therein, 
and substituting therefor “(11)", “(12)”, 
“(13)”, and “(14)”, respectively; 

(b) in subsection (b), by striking out “and 
in section 305 (a)“; and 

(e) in subsection (e), by striking out “305 
(a)“ and substituting therefor 305 (e).“ 

Sec. 6. Section 310 (b) of the Federal Prop- 
ert7 and Administrative Services Act of 1949 
(63 Stat. 397), as amended (41 U. S. C. 260 
(b)), is amended further by adding after 
“thereof” a comma and the following: or 
any other executive agency delegated author- 
ity pursuant to section 302 (a) (2),”. 

Src. 7. Section 3709 of the Revised Statutes, 
as amended (41 U. S. C. 5), is amended fur- 
ther by striking out 8500“ in the first sen- 
tence thereof and substituting therefor 
“$2,500.” 

Sec. 8. Section 2304 (a) of title 10 of the 
United States Code is amended— 

(a) in clause (3), by striking out “$1,000” 
and substituting therefore 82,500; and 

(b) in clause (9), by adding “or non- 
perishable” after “perishable.” 

Sec. 9. The text of section 2307 of title 10 
of the United States Code is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(a) The head of an agency may— 

“(1) make advance, partial, progress, or 
other payments under contracts for property 
or services made by the agency; and 

(2) insert in bid solicitations for procure- 
ment of property or services a provision lim- 
iting to small-business concerns advance or 
progress payments. 

“(b) Payments made under subsection (a) 
may not exceed the unpaid contract price. 

“(c) Advance payments made under sub- 
section (a) may be made only upon adequate 
security and after a determination by the 
head of the agency that to do so would be 
in the public interest. Such security may 
be in the form of a lien in favor of the 
United States on the property contracted for, 
on the balance in an account in which such 
payments are deposited, and on such of the 
property acquired for performance of the 
contract as the parties may agree. This lien 
is paramount to any other liens.” 

Sec. 10. Section 2310 (b) of title 10 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out 2307 (a)“ and substituting therefor 
2307 (o).“ 

Sec. 11. Section 2311 of title 10 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out “or section 2307 (a)“ and the preceding 
comma. 

Sec. 12. Section 2 of the Act of June 13, 
1934 (48 Stat. 948), as amended (40 U. S. C. 
276c), is amended further— 

(a) by striking out “sworn affidavit” and 
substituting therefor “statement”; and 

(b) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing sentence: “Section 1001 of title 18 
of the United States Code (Criminal Code 
and Criminal Procedure) shall apply to such 
statements.” 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, may 
we have an explanation of the bill? It 
is my understanding that the Senator 
from Minnesota has an interest in the 
bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
bill is a further effort to amend the Fed- 
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eral Property and Administrative Serv- 
ices Act of 1949. 

This bill was drafted by the General 
Services Administration as a part of its 
legislative program for 1958, and was in- 
troduced in the Senate by the Chairman 
of the Committee at the request of the 
administrator. It is understood that a 
special task force of experienced pro- 
curement personnel from the major de- 
partments and agencies of the Govern- 
ment participated in the development of 
the proposed legislation during the past 
2 years. The bill was screened and ap- 
proved by all of the affected agencies, 
including the Bureau of the Budget and 
the General Accounting Office prior to 
submission to the Congress, and it is 
contended that its enactment will make 
possible broader participation by small 
business and bring about a reduction in 
paperwork, as well as effect savings in 
Government procurement. 

The bill will implement some of the 
recommendations of the cabinet com- 
mittee on small business. It will remove 
some of the inconsistencies in the pres- 
ent law which were discovered by the 
cabinet committee in the study of pro- 
curement procedures of the Government. 

The bill will help small business con- 
cerns in that it will give them the op- 
portunity to bid on more contracts, and 
also because they will have the opportu- 
nity to receive what are called progres- 
sive payments while the contract is being 
fulfilled, a procedure which is, by the 
way, available for negotiated contracts, 
but is not available for bid contracts. 

So, the bill standardizes the procure- 
ment procedures relating to competitive 
bids as compared with negotiated con- 
tracts. 

Mr. HRUSKA,. I thank the Senator 
from Minnesota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time 
and passed. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
PASSED OVER 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
ask that the following bills and resolu- 
tion be passed over: 

Calendar No. 2255, S. 1887, construc- 
tion of the San Luis unit of the Central 
Valley project, California; 

Calendar No. 2258, H. R. 13192, mak- 
ing appropriations for mutual security 
for the fiscal year cpana d aoe 30, 1959, 
and for other purposes; 

Calendar No. 2260, Se Joint Reso- 
lution 190, approval of report on Red 
Willow Dam and Reservoir in Nebraska. 

The PRESIDING OFICER. The 
bills and joint resolution will be passed 
over. 


NORTH COUNTIES HYDRO-ELEC- 
TRIC CO. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 10419) for the relief of North 
Counties Hydro-Electric Co. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I of- 
fer an amendment which I ask to have 
read. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, 
line 2, after the word “act”, it is pro- 
posed to strike out the period, insert a 
colon and “Provided, That the enactment 
of this act shall not be construed as an 
inference of liability on the part of the 
Government of the United States.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment is agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed, and the bill to be read a third 


e. 
The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 8361) to amend sec- 
tion 2254 of title 28 of the United States 
Code in reference to applications for 
writs of habeas corpus by persons in cus- 
tody pursuant to the judgment of a 
State court was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
ask that the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 337) to establish rules of 
interpretation governing questions of the 
effect. of acts of Congress on State laws 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I ask that the bill 
go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1913) to amend the Code 
of Law for the District of Columbia by 
modifying the provisions relating to the 
attachment and garnishment of wages, 
salaries, and commissions of judgment 
debtors, and for other purposes, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Over, by request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


OFFICE OF CIVIL DEFENSE, 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2728) to amend the act entitled 
“An act to authorize the District of Co- 
lumbia Government to establish an office 
of civil defense, and for other purposes,” 
approved August 11, 1950, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, with amend- 
ments, on page 2, line 22, after the word 
“population”, strike out “caused or 
which would be caused by an attack 
upon the District or the metropolitan 
area of the District” and insert “of the 
District caused by an attack upon the 
continental United States”; on page 3, 
line 23, after the word “of”, to insert 
“the metropolitan area of“; on page 4, 
line 8, after the word “a”, to strike out 
“director,” and insert director;“; on 
page 5, line 2, after the word “the”, to 
strike out “Commissioners,” and insert 
“Commissioners;”; on page 8, after line 
11, to strike out: 

And I do further swear (or affirm) that I 
have not been a member or an affiliate, that 
I am not now a member or an afiliate, and 
that during such time as I am a member of 
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the (name of civil defense organization) I 
will not become a member or affiliate of, any 
organization, group, or combination of per- 
sons that advocates the overthrow of the 
Government of the United States by force or 
violence, 


On page 10, line 13, after the word 
“such”, to strike out “injury” and insert 
“injured”; on page 11, line 21, after the 
word construct“, to insert or prepare“; 
in line 22, after the word “participate”, 
to insert “either within or outside the 
District”; on page 12, line 25, after the 
numerals “1950”, to strixe out “during 
drills and tests and” and insert “and, 
when authorized by the Commissioners 
(a) during drills and tests, (b) during 
periods of training, and (c)“; on page 
16, line 19, after the word “the”, to strike 
out “performance of such powers” and 
insert “carrying out of such measures”; 
on page 17, line 11, after the word in“, 
to strike out or outside“; at the begin- 
ning of line 13, to insert or outside the 
District as the Commissioners may desig- 
nate with the approval of the governor 
of any State or the designee of such 
governor”; on page 18, line 20, after the 
word “substance”, to insert “or contami- 
nated by germs, viruses, or other matter 
deleterious to life or health,“; cn page 
19, line 10, after the word Private“, to 
insert Personal“; on page 22, after line 
5, to strike out: 


Sec. 401. When effective: The provisions of 
this title shall be operative only during a 
major disaster: Provided, That no major dis- 
aster shall be in effect unless the Commis- 
sioners shall make a determination with 
respect thereto in a proclamation published 
by them, which proclamation shall have been 
approved by the President. Termination of 
a major disaster shall be published by procla- 
mation of the Commissioners, issued on their 
own initiative or upon direction of the Presi- 
dent. 


And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 


When effective: The provisions of this title 
shall be operative only during a major dis- 
aster, as determined by the Commissioners 
to exist and as proclaimed by them with 
the approval of the President. The Com- 
missioners shall announce the termination 
of a major disaster by a proclamation issued 
on their own initiative or upon direction of 
the President. 


And, line 23, after the word “disaster”, 
to strike out “is in effect in the District” 
and insert “has been proclaimed”; so 
as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled 
“An act to authorize the District of Columbia 
government to establish an Office of Civil 
Defense, and for other purposes”, approved 
August 11, 1950 (Public Law 686, 81st Cong.), 
as amended, is amended to read as follows: 

“SECTION 1. Purpose: Because of the exist- 
ing and continuing possibility of the occur- 
rence of disasters or emergencies of unprece- 
dented size and destructiveness resulting 
from an attack and in order to insure that 
preparations of the District will be adequate 
to deal with such disasters or emergencies, 
and generally to provide for the common 
defense and to protect the public peace, 
health, and safety, and to preserve the lives 
and property of the people of the District, 
it is hereby found and declared to be neces- 
sary: (1) to take preliminary precautionary 
steps; (2) to confer upon the Commissioners 
emergency powers; and (3) to authorize the 
establishment of such organizations and the 
taking of such steps as are necessary and 
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appropriate to carry out the provisions of 
this act. The Congress also finds, and de- 
clares, that it is necessary to make provision 
for the protection of lives and property of 
persons in the District from major disaster. 

“Sec. 2. Definitions: As used in this act, 
unless the context indicates a different 
meaning— 

“(a) ‘District’ means the District of Co- 
lumbia; 

“(b) ‘Commissioners’ means the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia; 

„(e) ‘Civil defense’ means all those activi- 
ties and measures designed or undertaken 
(1) to minimize the effects upon the civilian 
population of the District caused by an 
attack upon the continental United States; 
(2) to deal with the immediate emergency 
conditions which would be created by any 
such attack, and (3) to effectuate emergency 
repairs to, or the emergency restoration of, 
vital utilities and facilities destroyed or 
damaged by any such attack. 

“(d) “Metropolitan area of the District’ 
means the District and the counties of Ar- 
lington and Fairfax and the cities of Alex- 
andria and Falls Church in Virginia and 
the counties of Prince Georges and Mont- 
gomery in Maryland. 

“(e) ‘Facilities’ includes buildings, shel- 
ters, utilities, and land. 

“(f) ‘Material’ includes raw materials, 
supplies, medicines, equipment, component 
parts, and technical information and pro- 
cesses necessary for civil defense. 

“(g) ‘Attack’ means any act or series of 
acts by an enemy of the United States 
causing, or which may cause, substantial 
damage or injury to civilian property or per- 
sons in the United States in any manner by 
sabotage or by use of bombs, shellfire, or 
atomic, radiological, chemical, bacteriologi- 
cal, or biological means or other weapons or 
processes, 

“(h) Major disaster’ means any flood, 
drought, fire, hurricane, earthquake, storm, 
or any catastrophe other than attack, in 
any part of the metropolitan area of the 
District which, in the determination of the 
Commissioners is or threatens to be of such 
severity and magnitude that the personnel, 
materials, and facilities normally available 
for the protection of life and property are 
inadequate and warrant emergency assist- 
ance. 

“TITLE I—ORGANIZATION AND PERSONNEL 


“Sec. 101. (a) Office of civil defense: To 
effectuate the purposes of this act the Com- 
missioners are authorized (1) to create in 
the District government an Office of Civil 
Defense to be headed by a director; (2) to 
employ personnel, including temporary and 
part-time personnel, and to fix their com- 
pensation in accordance with the Classifica- 
tion Act of 1949, as amended: Provided, That 
no person shall be employed pursuant to this 
section unless an agency of the District gov- 
ernment designated by the Commissioners 
has made an investigation concerning such 
person and made a finding that he is suit- 
able for employment: Provided further, That 
upon request of the Commissioners, the 
United States Civil Service Commission shall 
conduct a full field investigation of any such 
person and furnish a report thereon to the 
Commissioners: Provided jurther, That in 
the event any investigation made pursuant 
to this section develops a question concern- 
ing the loyalty or subversive activities or 
affiliations of the individual who is the sub- 
ject of the investigation, the investigating 
agency of the District government or the 
United States Civil Service Commission shall 
refer the matter to the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation for a full field investigation, 
the results of which shall be furnished the 
Commissioners; (3) to establish such civil- 
defense units and organizations, including an 
auxiliary police force, as they may deem ap- 
propriate; (4) to expand existing agencies 
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of the District government concerned with 
civil defense; (5) to recruit, organize, equip, 
and train volunteers and, during major dis- 
asters or other emergencies, to accept and 
utilize their services and (6) to make orders, 
rules, and regulations governing the oper- 
ation of such civil defense units and organ- 
izations and the discipline of members and 
personnel thereof: Provided further, That 
nothing contained in this act shall be con- 
strued to authorize any such volunteer to 
demand or receive any salary or wages by 
reason of such training or service: And pro- 
vided further, That during any period in 
which title III or title IV of this act is in 
effect no person shall be entitled to any 
benefits under the Federal Employees Com- 
pensation Act, approved September 7, 1916, 
as amended, by reason of such training or 
service of any such volunteer. 

“(b) Retired personnel may be employed: 
Notwithstanding any limitation of any other 
law, there may be employed in such Office 
of Civil Defense any person who has been 
retired from any of the Armed Forces of the 
United States or any office or position in 
the Federal or District governments, and 
while so employed in such Office of Civil De- 
fense any such retired person may receive 
the compensation authorized for such em- 
ployment or the retired pay, retirement com- 
pensation, or annuity whichever he may 
elect, and upon the termination of his em- 
ployment in such Office of Civil Defense, he 
shall be restored to the same status as a 
retired officer or employee with the same 
retired pay, retirement compensation, or 
annuity to which he was entitled before 
having been employed in such Office of Civil 
Defense. 

“(c) (1) Each person employed pursuant 
to this act shall execute the loyalty oath or 
appointment affidavits prescribed by the 
Civil Service Commission. Each person, 
other than an alien, enrolled to serve as a 
volunteer pursuant to this act shall, before 
entering upon his duties, take an oath in 
writing before a person authorized to admin- 
ister oaths, or such other person as may be 
designated by the Commissioners for this 
purpose, which oath shall be substantially as 
follows: 

bets oN EATS ee --, do solemnly swear (or af- 
firm) I will support and defend the Consti- 
tution of the United States against all ene- 
mies, foreign and domestic; that I will bear 
true faith and allegiance to the same; that 
I take this obligation freely, without any 
mental reservation or purpose of evasion; 
and that I will well and faithfully discharge 
the duties upon which I am about to enter. 

T do further swear (or affirm) that I 
have not at any time heretofore advocated, 
that I do not now advocate, and that during 
such time as I am a member of the (name 
of civil-defense organization) I will not ad- 
vocate the overthrow of the Government of 
the United States by force or violence.’ 
Any person who shall be found guilty of 
having falsely taken such oath shall be pun- 
ished as provided in section 1621, title 18, 
United States Code. 

“(2) Notwithstanding the requirements 
of section 403 (b) of the Federal Civil De- 
fense Act of 1950, as amended, any alien 
enrolled to serve as a volunteer pursuant to 
this act shall, before entering upon his duties, 
take an oath in writing before a person au- 
thorized to administer oaths, or such other 
person as may be designated by the Commis- 
sioners for this purpose, which oath shall 
be substanially as follows: 

Rae! Saye S EA do solemnly swear (or af- 
firm) that I have not at any time heretofore 
advocated, that I do not now advocate, and 
that during such time as I am a member of 
the (name of clvil-defense organization) I 
will not advocate, the overthrow of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States by force or 
violence,’ 
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“‘And I do further swear (or affirm) that 
I have not been a member or an affiliate, 
that I am not now a member or an affiliate, 
and that during such time as I am a mem- 
ber of the (name of civil defense organiza- 
tion) I will not become a member or affiliate 
of any organization, group, or combination 
of persons that advocates the overthrow of 
the Government of the United States by 
force or violence; that I take this obligation 
freely, without any mental reservation or 
purpose of evasion; and that I will well 
and faithfully discharge the duties upon 
which I am about to enter.’ 


Any person who shall be found guilty of 
having falsely taken such oath shall be 
punished as provided in section 1621, title 
18, United States Code. 

“Sec. 102, (a) Injury and death benefits 
for volunteers: (1) Except while title III or 
title IV of this act is in effect, in case of in- 
jury or death resulting from injury (as 
defined in paragraph (2) of this subsection) 
to any duly enrolled volunteer member of 
any civil defense unit or organization 
created pursuant to this act, the provisions 
of the act entitled ‘An act to provide com- 
pensation for employees of the United 
States suffering injuries while in the per- 
formance of their duties, and for other pur- 
poses’, approved September 7, 1916, as 
amended, subject to the other subsections 
of this section, shall apply and such act 
shall be administered by the Secretary of 
Labor (hereinafter called the Secretary) in 
the same manner and to the same extent as 
if such person were a civil employee of the 
United States and were injured while in the 
performance of his duty: Provided, That for 
benefit computation, regardless of pay or 
status, such person shall be deemed to have 
had a monthly pay of $200. 

“(2) As used in paragraph (1), the term 
‘injury’ means injury arising out of and in 
the course of service as a member of such 
unit or organization while serving as such 
member and engaged in active duty or 
while engaged in training under orders of 
competent authority related to specific 
training assignment, and includes disease 
proximately caused by such service as such 
member of such unit or organization. 

“(b) Where, because of a concurrent em- 
ployment status of such a member benefits 
for disability or death would accrue to a 
person under the District of Columbia 
workmen’s compensation law, or the work- 
men’s compensation law of any State or 
Territory, or the Federal Employees’ Com- 
pensation Act, or under a pension or dis- 
ability system applicable to members of a 
police or fire department, the person entitled 
to such other benefits shall not be entitled 
to benefits under this section. 

“(c) Whenever a claim is filed with the 
Secretary for benefits because of an alleged 
injury or death within the purview of this 
section he shall notify the Commissioners 
and they or their designee shall investigate 
the facts surrounding such alleged injury 
and make certification with respect thereto, 
including certification as to such injured or 
deceased person’s membership in a civil 
defense unit or organization created pur- 
suant to this act, and whether the injury 
or death arose out of and in the course of 
service as a member of such unit or organ- 
ization while serving as a member and 
engaged in active duty or while engaged in 
training under orders of competent author- 
ity related to a specific training assignment. 
Such certification shall not excuse the mak- 
ing of such reports as are required by such 
act of September 7, 1916, nor shall it be 
conclusive as to any facts therein. 

„d) Any compensation award made pur- 
suant to the authority contained in this sec- 
tion shall be paid in the manner provided 
by law for the payment of general expenses 
of the government of the District. 
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“TITLE II—POWERS AND DUTIES 

“Sec, 201. The Commissioners are author- 
ized, in order to carry out the purposes of 
this act: 

“(a) Plans and programs: To prepare com- 
prehensive plans and programs for civil de- 
fense, including plans for utilization of 
shelters or evacuation, or both, as protective 
measures, such plans and programs to be 
integrated into and coordinated with the 
civil defense plans and programs of the Fed- 
eral Government and of States and appro- 
priate political subdivisions thereof. 

“(b) Training and preparation: To con- 
duct training programs and public infor- 
mation programs; to publicly disseminate 
appropriate civil defense information by all 
appropriate means; to organize, equip, and 
train civil defense units and organizations, 
including auxiliary police and fire-fighting 
forces, and the personnel thereof; to con- 
duct blackouts and practice blackouts, air 
raid drills, mobilization of civil defense 
forces, and other tests and exercises; to con- 
struct or prepare shelters for protection 
from enemy attack; to participate either 
within or outside the District in drills or 
tests jointly with States and political sub- 
divisions thereof; to provide for the effective 
screening or extinguishing of all lights or 
lighting devices and appliances; and to take 
other preparatory steps, including the partial 
or full mobilization of civil defense units 
and organizations. 

“(c) Control during drills: To control 
pedestrian and vehicular traffic, transporta- 
tion, communication, and other public 
utility facilities and services, and the con- 
duct of persons other than members of the 
armed services of the United States during 
drills and tests and immediately prior and 
subsequent thereto. 

“(d) Communication and attack warning: 
To provide and maintain necessary civil 
defense communications and devices for 
warning the civilian population of attack 
and for the establishment of control and 
reporting centers and other operational 
headquarters and facilities. 

“(e) Police powers for auxiliary police: 
To vest such members of the auxiliary po- 
lice force with such of the powers, and to 
impose upon them such of the duties, of 
members of the Metropolitan Police force 
as the Commissioners may determine: Pro- 
vided, That the Commissioners shall not vest 
any such power in any such member unless 
they are satisfied that such member has re- 
ceived sufficient training and is otherwise 
qualified: Provided further, That powers of 
members of the Metropolitan Police force so 
vested shall be exercised only during a state 
of civil defense emergency established or 
declared in accordance with the provisions 
of the Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950, and, 
when authorized by the Commissioners (a) 
during drills and tests, (b) during periods 
of training, and (c) immediately prior to 
and during major disasters. 

“(f) Surveys of resources: To make stud- 
ies and surveys of the resources and facili- 
ties within or available to the District for 
civil defense, and to plan for the most ef- 
ficient emergency use thereof. 

“(g) Protection of vital facilities and ma- 
terials: To provide for the guarding and 
protection of water supplies, railroads, pub- 
lic utilities, bridges, highways, public build- 
ings, communication facilities, vital and 
strategic materials, and other focal points 
of possible attack, the loss or destruction of 
which might menace or endanger the secu- 
rity and safety of the civilian population or 
impede the defense effort. 

“(h) Acceptance of gifts of facilities, ma- 
terials, and funds: Notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of any other law, to accept gifts of 
facilities, materials, and funds that may 
from time to time be offered to the govern- 
ment of the District and to use or expend 
the same for civil defense purposes. 
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“(i) (1) Assignment of functions to Dis- 
trict departments, and so forth: To assign 
specific civil defense functions to any Dis- 
trict department, office, board, commission, 
or agency. In order to perform such as- 
signed functions, each District department, 
office, board, commission, and agency is au- 
thorized to utilize its personnel, facilities, 
resources, and funds, and recruit, organize, 
train, equip, and utilize volunteers. 

“(2) Each officer and employee of each 
department, office, board, commission, or 
agency (a) which has no specific civil de- 
fense function assigned to it by the Commis- 
sioners, or (b) which is not, in the judgment 
of the Commissioners, immediately necessary 
for the continued operation of essential 
services while title III of this act is in ef- 
fect, shall be assigned to and trained in such 
civil defense duties as the Commissioners 
shall direct, such duties to be performed 
during any period when title III of this act 
shall be in effect. 

“(j) Acquisition and use of materials, fa- 
cilities, lands, and services: To acquire by 
loan, donation, purchase, or rental, and to 
use, operate, and maintain, equipment and 
materials of all kinds, to acquire, by loan, 
donation, purchase, or condemnation, or to 
rent, lands and buildings or any interest 
therein; to construct, maintain, repair, alter, 
and use structures of all kinds and to pro- 
cure, by contract or otherwise, services of 
any nature. 

“(k) Waiver of building regulations: To 
waive any regulation governing the erection, 
alteration, height, or use of structures, 
buildings, towers, or appurtenances, or parts 
thereof, whenever the same shall be neces- 
sary for civil defense purposes. 

“(1) (1) Regulations and penalties: To 
make regulations to carry out the purposes 
of this act, including regulations establish- 
ing security requirements and safeguards 
and restricting access to information and 
property, and to prescribe penalties for vio- 
lations of such regulations not exceeding a 
fine of $300 or imprisonment for 90 days. 
Prosecutions for violations of such regula- 
tions shall be brought in the name of the 
District of Columbia by the Corporation 
Counsel or any of his assistants. Regula- 
tions which are to become effective only 
when title III or title IV of this act shall 
become effective may be promulgated prior 
to the taking effect of such title III or title 
Iv. 
“(2) Liabilities and penalties under re- 
pealed regulations saved: When any regula- 
tion made under the authority of this act 
is repealed, rescinded, or ceases to be effec- 
tive, penalties and liabilities thereunder 
shall not be released or extinguished, unless 
there be an express provision to so release 
or extinguish, but such regulations shall be 
treated as remaining in force for the purpose 
of sustaining any proper action or prosecu- 
tion for the enforcement of any such pen- 
alty or liability. 

m) Interstate compacts: To take all 
necessary actions to carry out the purposes 
of interstate civil defense and disaster com- 
pacts entered into pursuant to the joint res- 
olution entitled ‘Joint resolution authorizing 
the District of Columbia to enter into inter- 
state civil-defense compacts’, approved April 
22, 1954 (68 Stat. 59). 


t “TITLE III—EMERGENCY POWERS 


- “Sec. 301. When effective: The provisions 
of this title shall be operative only during a 
state of civil defense emergency in the Dis- 
trict proclaimed by the President or by Con- 
gress in accordance with the provisions of the 
Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950. 

“Sec, 302. Powers and duties of Commis- 
sioners: In addition to the powers and duties 
which are now or may hereafter be vested 
in the Commissioners, they are hereby au- 
thorized to take such measures during any 
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such emergency as may be necessary for the 
protection, relief, and assistance of persons 
and property without regard to the provisions 
of any other law to the extent that such 
provisions interfere with or prevent the 
carrying out of such measures, including, but 
not limited to, the following: 

„(a) Powers under title II extended to 
title III: To exercise all powers and authority 
vested in them by title II of this act. 

“(b) Police powers: To vest members of 
District civil defense units and organizations 
with such authority, including such of the 
powers of the Metropolitan Police force as 
the Commissioners may deem appropriate, to 
enable such members to carry out and per- 
form the functions and duties imposed upon 
them pursuant to this act. 

(e) Protection of persons within the Dis- 
trict: To prepare for, order, and regulate the 
carrying out of measures for the protection 
of persons in the District, including the 
evacuation of persons from the District or 
from any part thereof, to such places, includ- 
ing shelters, in the District, as the Commis- 
sloners may designate, or outside the District 
as the Commissioners may designate with the 
approval of the governor of any State or the 
designee of such governor, and to provide 
for the reception, housing, maintenance, and 
care of such evacuees: Provided, That evacua- 
tion of personnel of any activity of the Fed- 
eral Government shall take place only upon 
the consent of the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration or of such other authority 
or authorities as may be designated by the 
President; however, upon agreement, any 
prearranged plan between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the District government shall 
constitute such consent. 

“(d) Disposition of materials: To sell, 
lease, lend, transfer, or deliver materials or 
perform services for civil defense purposes 
on such terms and conditions as the Com- 
missioners shall prescribe. 

“(e) Distribution of supplies and financial 
assistance for temporary relief: To expend 
and distribute fuel, food, and materials; to 
provide financial assistance for the tempo- 
rary relief or aid of any civilian injured or 
in want as the result of attack; and to take 
whatever other action may be necessary for 
the purpose of preventing and alleviating 
suffering of persons and preventing the 
spread of disease in the District and to obli- 
gate the District for the payment therefor. 

“(f) Shutting off utilities services: To 
shut off, disconnect, or suspend service from 
or by, or require the shutting off, discon- 
nection, or suspension of service from or by, 
gas mains, electric powerlines, or other 
utilities. 

“(g) Destruction of contaminated prop- 
erty: To destroy or cause to be destroyed 
any property, real or personal, in the Dis- 
trict found to be contaminated by radio- 
active or poisonous substance, or contami- 
nated by germs, viruses, or other matter 
deleterious to life or health, and, by reason 
of such contamination, dangerous to per- 
sons or property, and to cause the removal 
from the District or from place to place 
within the District of any such contami- 
nated property, and pending the time when 
any such contaminated property shall be 
rendered safe, to prohibit persons from con- 
tacting or approaching so close to such 
property as to endanger their lives or health. 

“(h) Burlal of dead: To provide for the 
burial of the bodies of human beings whose 
deaths are caused by or result from the 
occurrence of disaster contemplated by this 
act and whenever the public interest is such 
as to require the same the Commissioners 
may provide for the burial of such bodies 
in common graves. 

“(i) Requisitioning of private personal 
property: To requisition, take possession of, 
and use privately owned personal property 
of whatever kind and nature or any rights 
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therein as may in their opinion be neces- 
sary for the purposes of this act and to 
ascertain and pay just compensation for 
such property or any rights therein to be 
determined as hereinafter provided. The 
Commissioners shall promptly determine the 
amount of compensation to be paid for any 
such property or the use thereof requisi- 
tioned pursuant to this act but each such 
determination shall be made as of the time 
it is requisitioned in accordance with the 
provision for just compensation in the fifth 
amendment of the Constitution of the 
United States. If the person entitled to 
receive the amount so determined by the 
Commissioners as just compensation is un- 
willing to accept the same as full and com- 
plete compensation for such property or the 
use thereof he shall be paid promptly 75 
percent of such amount and shall be en- 
titled to recover from the District in an 
action brought in the appropriate court 
within 3 years after the date of the Com- 
missioners’ award, an additional amount 
which, when added to the amount so paid 
to him, shall be just compensation. 

“(j) Disposal of personal property: When- 
ever the need for the purposes of this act 
of any personal property requisitioned 
under this title shall terminate, the Com- 
missioners may dispose of such property 
under such terms and conditions as they 
deem appropriate, but to the extent feasible 
and practicable they shall give the former 
owner of any property so disposed of an 
opportunity to reacquire it (1) at its then 
fair value as determined by the Commis- 
sioners, or (2) if it is to be disposed of 
(otherwise than at a public sale of which he 
is given reasonable notice) at less than such 
value, at the highest price.any other person 
is willing to pay therefor: Provided, That 
such opportunity to reacquire need not be 
given in the case of fungibles or items hav- 
ing a then fair value of less than $1,000. 

“Src. 303. Allocation of food, fuel, and 
other vital supplies: The Commissioners are 
authorized to promulgate regulations, pro- 
hibiting or regulating the sale, use, disposi- 
tion, or transfer, and the transportation from 
within the District to any point outside the 
District, of such food, fuel, medical supplies, 
electric power, gas, or other articles neces- 
sary to prevent or alleviate suffering of per- 
sons or to prevent the spread of disease in 
said District, and to allocate all or any of 
the same in such manner, upon such con- 
ditions, and to such extent as they may deem 
necessary or appropriate to effectuate the 
purposes of this title: Provided, That every 
such regulation shall cease to be effective on 
the 90th day after the effective date of such 
regulation or upon the effective date of any 
regulation of general application and dealing 
with the same subject matter issued by any 
agency of the United States. 

“Sec. 304. Nonliability. of District and 
others for damages: Neither the District nor 
any officer, agent, employee, or regularly 
appointed volunteer worker in the service 
of said District, nor any individual, receiver, 
firm, partnership, corporation, association, 
or trustee, or any of the agents thereof, in 
good faith and without willful or gross 
negligence carrying out, complying with, en- 
forcing, or attempting to carry out, comply 
with, or enforce this act or any order, rule, 
or regulation issued or promulgated pur- 
suant to this act, shall be liable for any 
damage sustained by any person, including 
volunteers, or property as the result of such 
activity. The provisions of this section shall 
not affect the right of any person to receive 
benefits to which he would otherwise be 
entitled under section 102 of this act, or any 
workmen’s compensation law, or under any 
pension, retirement, or disability law, nor 
the right of any such person to receive any 
benefits or compensation under any other 
act of Congress. 
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“TITLE IV—MAJOR DISASTERS 


“When effective: The provisions of this 
title shall be operative only during a major 
disaster, as determined by the Commis- 
sioners to exist and as proclaimed by them 
with the approval of the President. The 
Commissioners shall announce the termina- 
tion of a major disaster by a proclamation 
issued on their own initiative or upon di- 
rection of the President. 

“Sec. 402. Powers and duties of Commis- 
sioners: Whenever a major disaster has been 
proclaimed (a) there shall be vested in the 
Commissioners, in addition to the powers 
and duties which are now or may hereafter 
be vested in them, the powers and duties 
which would be vested in them as if title III 
of this act was in effect, and (b) all provi- 
sions of such title III shall, insofar as they 
are applicable, be operative as if they were 
set forth in this title. 


“TITLE V—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


“Sec. 501. Automobile financial responsi- 
bility act inapplicable: During such periods 
of time that any privately owned motor 
vehicle is used by the District under the 
authority of this act the operator thereof 
shall not be deemed or held to be the agent 
of the owner of such vehicle within the 
meaning of the act entitled ‘An act to pro- 
mote safety on the public highways of the 
District of Columbia by providing for the 
financial responsibility of owners and op- 
erators of motor vehicles for damages caused 
by motor vehicles on the public highways in 
the District of Columbia; to prescribe penal- 
ties for the violation of the provisions of this 
act, and for other purposes,’ approved May 3, 
1935 (title 40, ch. 4, D. C. Code, 1951 edi- 
tion), or within the meaning of the Motor 
Vehicle Safety Responsibility Act of the 
District of Columbia, approved May 5, 1954 
(68 Stat. 120). 

“Sec. 502. Nonliability of persons permit- 
ting use of real property as shelter: Any 
person owning or controlling real property 
who, voluntarily and without compensation, 
grants to the District a license or privilege, 
or otherwise permits the District to inspect, 
designate, and use the whole or any part or 
parts of such real property for the purpose 
of sheltering persons during an actual, im- 
pending, or mock enemy attack, shall, to- 
gether with his successors in interest, if any, 
not be civilly liable for negligently causing 
the death of, or injury to, any person, or for 
loss of or damage to property of such person 
on or about such real property under such 
license, privilege, or other permission. 

“Src. 503. Delegation of authority: The 
Commissioners are authorized to delegate to 
officers and employees of the District and to 
such other persons as the Commissioners 
deem appropriate such of the powers con- 
ferred upon them by this act as they may 
determine and may by regulation provide 
for the subdelegation of any delegated 
power: Provided, That, except when title III 
or title IV of this act is in effect, the Com- 
missioners shall not delegate the power to 
make regulations authorized by this act. 

“Sec. 504. Appropriations: Appropriations 
to carry out the purposes of this act are 
hereby authorized. 

“Sec. 505. Act of May 21, 1951, as amended: 
The provisions of the act approved May 21, 
1951, as amended by the act approved July 
6, 1953 (Public Law 103, 83d Cong.), au- 
thorizing the appointment of a member of 
the Metropolitan Police Department or a 
member of the Fire Department, District of 
Columbia, to any position in any office or 
agency succeeding to the functions of the 
Office of Civil Defense (abolished pursuant to 
Reorganization Plan No. 5 of 1952) shall be 
applicable with respect to the Office of Civil 
Defense created by this amendatory act. 

“Sec. 506. Nothing contained in this act 
shall be construed as authorizing the Com- 
missioners to direct or control in any man- 
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ner the activities, personnel, installations. 
facilities, or equipment of the armed serv- 
ices of the United States, or any of the sub- 
ordinate agencies of such armed services. 

“Sec. 507. Nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued to amend or modify the provisions 
of the Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950, as 
amended, or the act To authorize Federal 
assistance to States and local government in 
major disasters, and for other purposes’, ap- 
proved September 30, 1950 (64 Stat. 1109). 

“Sec. 508. Separability: If any provision of 
this act or the application of such provision 
to any person or circumstances shall be heid 
invalid, the remainder of the act, and the 
application of such provisions to persons or 
circumstances other than those as to which 
it is held invalid, shall not be affected there- 
by. 
“Sec, 509. Where any provision of this act 
refers to an office or agency abolished by 
Reorganization Plan No. 5 of 1952 (66 Stat. 
824), such reference shall be deemed to be 
to the Commissioners or the office, agency or 
officer now or hereafter exercising the func- 
tions of the office or agency so abolished. 
Nothing contained in this act shall be con- 
strued as a limitation on the authority 
vested in the Commissioners by Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 5 of 1952. 

“Sec. 510. This act may be cited as the 
‘District of Columbia Civil Defense Act’.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


ACQUISITION OF REAL PROPERTY 
UNDER THE DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA ALLEY DWELLING ACT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 3970) to facilitate the acquisition 
of real property under the District of 
Columbia Alley Dwelling Act, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, with an 
amendment, on page 1, after line 5, to 
insert a new section, as follows: 


Sec. 2. That subsection (a) of section 5 
of the District of Columbia Alley Dwelling 
Act, as amended (D. C. Code, sec. 5-107), is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(a) The Authority shall make a report to 
the President, which he shall transmit to 
Congress at the beginning of each regular 
session, giving a full and detailed account of 
all operations under the provisions of this 
act for the preceding fiscal year, including 
an itemization of all properties purchased 
during such fiscal year, setting forth the 
assessed value of such properties, together 
with the purchase price therefor. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That subsection (d) of 
section 3 of the District of Columbia Alley 
Dwelling Act, as amended (D. C. Code, sec. 
5-105), is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 2. That subsection (a) of section 5 
of the District of Columbia Alley Dwelling 
Act, as amended (D. C. Code, sec. 5-107), is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(a) The Authority shall make a report to 
the President, which he shall transmit to 
Congress at the beginning of each regular 
session, giving a full and detailed account 
of all operations under the provisions of 
this act for the preceding fiscal year, includ- 
ing an itemization of all properties pur- 
chased during such fiscal year, setting forth 
the assessed value of such properties, to- 
gether with the purchase price therefor. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 
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PAYMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 
EXPENSES OF CERTAIN SURVI- 
VORS OF DECEASED SERVICEMEN 


The bill (H. R. 9721) to amend section 
1482 of title 10 of the United States Code 
to provide for the payment of transpor- 
tation expenses of certain survivors of 
deceased servicemen to attend group 
burials in national cemeteries was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 912) to amend the 
Navy ration statute so as to provide 
for the serving of oleomargarine or mar- 
garine was announced as next in order. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be passed over. 


COL. RUSSELL KING ALSPACH 


The bill (H. R. 7198) for the relief of 
Col, Russell King Alspach was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


NAVAL SHIP CONSTRUCTION 


The bill (H. R. 6382) to subject naval 
ship construction to the act of June 30, 
1936 (49 Stat. 2036), as amended, was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


AMENDMENT OF PUBLIC LAW 85-422 


The bill (S. 3966) to amend Public 
Law 85-422 was considered, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That (a) section 4 (a) 
of Public Law 85-422 is amended by strik- 
ing out “and persons with 2 or less years 
of service for basic pay purposes who were 
retired for physical disability or placed on 
the temporary disability retired list.” 

(b) This amendment shall take effect on 
June 1, 1958. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 12876) to extend title 
VII of the Public Health Service Act 
(relating to health research facilities) 
for 3 years, and for other purposes, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Over, as not properly 
calendar business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


CLAIMS ARISING OUT OF CRASH OF 
AIRCRAFT AT WORCESTER, MASS., 
JULY 18, 1957 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 8868) to remove the present 
$1,000 limitation which prevents the 
settlement of certain claims arising out 
of the crash of an aircraft belonging to 
the United States at Worcester, Mass., 
on July 18, 1957, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, with amendments, on page 1, 
line 5, after the numerals 1958“, to 
insert “and title II of the Department 
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of Defense Appropriation Act, 1959,”; 
and, on page 2, after line 2, to strike 
out: 

Sec. 2. No part of the amounts awarded 
under this act shall be paid or delivered to 
or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with these claims, and the same shall be 
unlawful, any contract to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this section shall be deemed gullty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction there- 
of shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 

Sec. 2. Payments made pursuant to the 
Department of Defense Appropriation Act, 
1958, and the Department of Defense Appro- 
priation Act, 1959, for death, personal in- 
jury, and property loss claims, shall not be 
subject to insurance subrogation claims in 
any respect. No payments made pursuant 
to such acts shall include any amount for 
reimbursement to any insurance company 
or compensation insurance fund for loss 
payments made by such company or fund. 

No part of any amounts awarded pursuant 
to the acts referred to in section 1 of this 
act shall be paid or delivered to or received 
by any agent or attorney on account of 
services rendered in connection with these 
claims, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
section shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


The amendments were agreed to, 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


ADJUSTMENT OF JURISDICTION 
OVER LANDS WITHIN THE FORT 
CUSTER MILITARY RESERVATION, 
MICH. 

The bill (H. R. 8249) to provide for 
the adjustment by the Secretary of the 
Army of the legislative jurisdiction exer- 
cised by the United States over lands 
within Fort Custer Military Reservation, 
Mich., was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time and passed. 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN LAND TO 
THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCA- 
TION, FLORIDA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 9932) to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain land of the United 
States to the State Board of Education 
of the State of Florida, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Armed 
Services, with an amendment, on page 3, 
after line 2, to insert: 


Sec. 3. The conveyance authorized by this 
act, shall be conditional upon the State 
Board of Education of the State of Florida, 
paying to the Secretary of the Air Force, as 
consideration for the tract of land conveyed 
under the provisions of this act, an amount 
equal to 50 percent of its fair market value 
as determined by the Secretary of the Air 
Force after appraisal of such tract. 

Sec.4. The cost of any surveys and ap- 
praisals necessary as an incident to the con- 
veyance authorized herein shall be borne by 
the State Board of Education of the State of 
Florida. 

Sec. 5. All mineral rights, including gas 
and oil, in the lands authorized to be con- 
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veyed by this act shall be reserved to the 
United States. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, this bill 
would authorize the Secretary to convey 
to the State Board of Education of 
Florida the interest of the United States 
in approximately 11 acres of land lying 
within the boundaries of Eglin Air Force 
Base, Fla. 

As the bill passed the House it did not 
contain the Morse formula providing for 
payment of 50 percent of fair market 
value. The Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee reported the bill with the 50 per- 
cent amendment, inasmuch as the land 
would be used for recreation and other 
public purposes. The bill provides that 
title to the land shall revert to the 
United States in the event it ceases to be 
used for public purposes. 

Therefore, Mr. President, the bill, as 
it has come to the floor of the Senate, 
from the Senate committee, does not 
violate the Morse formula. But I wish 
to say that each Member of the Senate 
has a stake in the bill, because I intend to 
watch the progress of the bill in the con- 
ference, in order to make certain that in 
the future we shall not be confronted 
with a practice which would be unfair 
to other Senators who have been inter- 
ested in other legislative proposals to 
which the Morse formula has been ap- 
plied—namely, to have a House bill 
passed by the House without the Morse 
formula, and to have the Morse formula 
added in the Senate, but to have the 
formula dropped out in conference. If 
that begins to be a practice, then, re- 
gardless of whether the Morse formula 
is added to such a bill by the Senate, I 
shall do what I warned the Senate last 
year I would do in the case of any House 
bill which comes to the Senate and does 
not include the Morse formula—because 
that is the only way I can be fair to my 
colleagues. 

But after conversations which I have 
had with some members of the commit- 
tee, I believe we can expect our Senate 
conferees to hang tough, so to speak, in 
this case. Later this afternoon, I shall 
have something to say about conference 
practices. 

However, I expect the Senate conferees 
to hang tough in this case, as they should 
do, in order to protect the interest of all 
other Senators in respect to the applica- 
tion of the Morse formula. In view of 
the fact that I am satisfied that such 
will be the conduct of our conferees, I 
shall not object in this case; but I shall 
keep my eyes on the bill as it goes 
through the conference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill (H. R. 9932) was read the third 
time and passed. 


TRANSFER OF TITLE TO CERTAIN 
LAND TO THE TERRITORY OF HA- 
WAIL 


The bill (H. R. 10173) to provide for 
the transfer of title to certain land at 
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Sand Island, T. H., to the Territory of 
Hawaii, and for other purposes, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a statement 
which I have prepared on the bill be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR MORSE 


H. R. 10173 would authorize the President 
of the United States, by Executive order, to 
transfer to the Territory of Hawaii the in- 
terest of the United States in a tract of 
land not to exceed 200 acres, situated within 
the Sand Island military reservation. 

Senate Report No. 2257 accompanying this 
bill indicates that under existing law lands 
such as those covered by the bill, originally 
ceded by the Republic of Hawaii to the 
United States upon annexation, may be re- 
turned to the Territory by Executive order. 
In legal effect, therefore, the United States 
holds bare legal title to the land in trust 
for the cestui, the Territory of Hawaii. The 
bare legal title has no monetary value and 
for that reason no violation of the Morse 
formula is occasioned by the transfer pro- 
posed under H. R. 10173. 

Senate Report No. 2257 also states: 

“It appears that an Executive order may 
not be sufficient in this instance, however, 
for although the lands in question appear 
to be public lands ceded within the meaning 
of the Hawaiian Organic Act, there is some 
question whether they may be sold or other- 
wise disposed of by the Territory. This 
question arises because portions of Sand Is- 
land are made up of land filled in subsequent 
to annexation. Inasmuch as the Sand Island 
property is likely to be a useful site for com- 
mercial development, it is desirable that the 
Territory have full authority to dispose of 
such portions of the land as are not required 
for military purposes.” 

This bill has as its ultimate objective the 
removal of what might be a possible cloud 
on the title of the filled-in portion of the 
land. This potential cloud on the title has 
no monetary value because of the basic trust. 
relationship involved. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President at this 
time I shall read the conclusion of the 
statement, as follows: 

This bill has as its ultimate objective the 
removal of what might be a possible cloud on 
the title of the filled-in portion of the land. 
This potential cloud on the title has no 
monetary value because of the basic trust 
relationship involved. 


Mr. President, I have no objection to 
the consideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill 
(H. R. 10173) was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN REAL 
PROPERTY TO THE CITY OF VAL- 
PARAISO, FLA. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 11125) to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain real property of the 
United States to the city of Valparaiso, 
Fla., which had been reported from the 
Committee on Armed Services with 
amendments, on page 1, line 3, after the 
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numeral “3”, to insert “and section 4”, 
and, on page 2, after line 11, to insert a 
new section, as follows: 

Sec. 4. Conveyance authorized by this act 
shall be conditional upon the city of Val- 
paraiso, Fla., paying to the Secretary of the 
Air Force as consideration for the tract of 
land conveyed under the provisions of this 
act, an amount equal to the fair market value 
as determined by the Secretary of the Air 
Force after appraisal of such tract. The cost 
of any surveys and appraisals necessary as an 
incident to the conveyance authorized herein 
shall be borne by the city of Valparaiso, Fla. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, this is 
another Florida bill which has come 
from the House of Representatives with- 
out the Morse formula in it. The Sen- 
ate Armed Services Committee has in- 
cluded the Morse formula in the bill. 

House bill 11125 would authorize the 
Secretary of the Air Force to convey to 
the city of Valparaiso, Fla., the interest 
of the United States in a 3.67 acres 
tract, for public cemetery purposes. The 
bill provides that title to the land shall 
revert to the United States ir the event 
it ceases to be used for cemetery pur- 
poses. 

As the bill was passed by the House, 
it did not contain provision for the 
Morse formula. 

The Senate Armed Service Commit- 
tee amended the bill, so as to include a 
provision for payment of the fair market 
value. 

Mr. President, the observations I made 
a moment ago in regard to another 
Florida bill also pertain to this one. 

I wish the Members of Congress from 
Florida, in fairness to all concerned, 
would recognize the long record of the 
Senate in insisting that when Federal 
property is to be disposed of for public 
use in the State of Florida, the public 
bodies in Florida, as the public bodies 
in other States, will be required to pay 
50 percent of the fair market value, and 
are not to expect to receive a gift from 
all the taxpayers of the Nation. 

Again, Mr. President, on the assump- 
tion that the Senate conferees will never 
agree to the free transfer of this prop- 
erty because, if they did, that would be 
a discrimination against their colleagues 
in the Senate who have been cooperat- 
ing in regard to application of the Morse 
formula—I shall give this one a trial 
run. 

Therefore, I raise no objection at this 
time, except to state my intention for 
the future, if a program of circumvent- 
ing the application of the Morse formula 
is developed whereby a House bill which 
does not include the Morse formula 
comes to the Senate where the Morse 
formula is added but then is dropped in 
conference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shallit pass? 

The bill (H. R. 11125) was passed. 
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MEASURES PASSED OVER 


The resolution (S. Res. 362) to cite 
Maurice A. Hutcheson for contempt of 
the Senate was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I ask 
that Calendar No. 2311, Senate Resolu- 
tion 362, through Calendar No. 2324, 
H. R. 9700, be passed over as not being 
properly calendar business. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Does the Senator 
include H. R. 9700? 

Mr. TALMADGE. Yes. The Veterans 
Administration bill, of course, is a codi- 
fication of laws administered by the 
Veterans Administration. It is a very 
thick, voluminous bill, and I do not think 
should be considered on a call of the 
calendar. It can be called up by motion 
and passed. I am quite sure the leader- 
ship intends to do that. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I had an amend- 
ment to offer to it. That is the reason 
I asked the question. a 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
measures will be passed over. 

The measures passed over are as fol- 
lows: 

Calendar No. 2311, Senate Resolution 362, 
to cite Maurice A. Hutcheson for contempt 
of the Senate. 

Calendar No. 2312, Senate Resolution 363, 
to cite Ernest Mark High for contempt of the 
Senate. 

Calendar No. 2313, Senate Resolution 364, 
to cite Peter Licavoli for contempt of the 
Senate. 

Calendar No. 2314, Senate Resolution 365, 
to cite Jack Cerone for contempt of the 
Senate. 

Calendar No. 2315, Senate Resolution 366, 
to cite Ross Prio for contempt of the Senate. 

Calendar No. 2316, Senate Resolution 367, 
to cite Joseph DiVarco for contempt of the 
Senate. 

Calendar No. 2317, Senate Resolution 368, 
to cite Sam Battaglia for contempt of the 
Senate. 

Calendar No. 2318, Senate Resolution 369, 
to cite Marshall Caifano for contempt of the 
Senate. 

Calendar No. 2319, Senate Resolution 370, 
to cite Dan Lardino for contempt of the 
Senate. 

Calendar No, 2320, Senate Resolution 371, 
to cite John Lardino for contempt of the 
Senate. 

Calendar No. 2321, Senate Resolution 372, 
to cite Joseph Aiuppa for contempt of the 
Senate. 

Calendar No. 2322, Senate Resolution 373, 
to cite Anthony Accardo for contempt of the 
Senate. 

Calendar No. 2323, Senate Resolution 374, 
to cite Abraham Teitelbaum for contempt of 
the Senate. 

Calendar No. 2324, H. R. 9700, to consoli- 
date into one act all of the laws administered 
by the Veterans’ Administration, and for 
other purposes. 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN LANDS IN 
ALASKA TO THE CITY OF KETCHI- 
KAN, ALASKA 
The bill (H. R. 9627) to authorize the 

Secretary of the Interior to convey cer- 

tain lands in Alaska to the city of 


Ketchikan, Alaska, was announced as 
next in order. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
e to the present consideration of 
the bill? 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, H. R. 
9627 provides that the United States dis- 
claim any right, title, and interest to 
certain land within the corporate limits 
of the city of Ketchikan, Alaska. 

The land was conveyed by patent in 
1922 to a Mr. George A. Parks, as town- 
site trustee. There was no reservation 
of a school reserve in the patent con- 
veyed to Mr. Parks. The lot was deeded 
to the city of Ketchikan by a Mr. Ram- 
sey, townsite trustee in 1925, and was not 
reserved for school purposes by the Gov- 
ernment. 

This bill would remove any cloud on 
the title because of prior ownership of 
the lot by the United States. According 
to the Department of the Interior, the 
United States has already surrendered 
its rights, title, and interest in and to 
this lot. 

I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill 
(H. R. 9627) was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time and 
passed. 


AMENDMENT OF VIRGIN ISLANDS 
CORPORATION ACT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 12226) to amend the Virgin 
Islands Corporation Act (63 Stat. 350), 
and for other purposes, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, with amendments, 
on page 1, line 7, after the word Con- 
gress”, to strike out As“ and insert 
“At”; on page 2, line 6, after the word 
That“, to strike out in tr event the 
Board of Directors proposes to negotiate 
the disposal of any of the assets of the 
Corporation for an amount in excess of 
$25,000, the Board of Directors shall sub- 
mit to the Committees on Interior and 
Insular Affairs of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate an explanatory 
statement relating thereto, such state- 
ment to be submitted at least forty-five 
days (exclusive of days on which the 
House of Representatives or the Senate 
is not in session because of adjournment 
of more than three days to a day certain) 
prior to the consummation of such ne- 
gotiated disposal.“ and, in lieu thereof, 
to insert ‘‘any such sale or sales shall 
be made at public auction: And provided 
further, That the Government of the 
Virgin Islands shall have the right to 
purchase any assets so placed on sale 
at a price or prices not to exceed the 
amount bid by the highest responsible 
bidder.”; on page 4, line 2, after the 
word “the”, where it appears the first 
time, to strike out “Corporation. The” 
and insert “Corporation, and the”; in 
line 6, after the word “such”, to insert 
“water distillation’; and, on page 5, 
line 21, after the word water“, to insert 
“and power”. 

The amendments were agreed to. 
The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 
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PERMANINT PROFESSOR OF PHYSI- 
CAL EDUCATION, UNITED STATES 
MILITARY ACADEMY 
The bill (H. R. 13170) to amend title 

10, United States Code, to provide for a 

permanent professor of physical educa- 

tion at the United States Military Acade- 
my was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 


ADVANCEMENT OF CERTAIN PER- 
SONS ON THE RETIRED LIST 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 7706) to entitle members of 
the Army, Navy, Air Force, or Marine 
Corps retired after 30 years’ service to 
retired pay equal to 75 percent of the 
monthly basic pay authorized for the 
highest grade in which they served dur- 
ing World War I, and for other purposes, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, with amend- 
ments, on page 1, after the enacting 
clause, to strike out: 


That effective April 1, 1955, members of the 
Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps 
retired before the date of enactment of this 
act with 30 years’ service (including credit 
for double time) are entitled to the maxi- 
mum retired pay provided for the grade in 
which retired in effect prior to June 1, 1958, 
or for the highest enlisted, warrant, or com- 
missioned officer grade in which they served 
satisfactorily during World War I. 


And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 


That any enlisted member retired with 
credit for 30 years’ service in the Army, Navy, 
Air Force, or Marine Corps, which service 
includes double time credit under previous 
laws for service beyond the continental limits 
of the United States between 1898-1912, is 
entitled to retired or retirement pay as fol- 
lows: 

(1) A member retired before June 1, 1958, 
is entitled to the maximum retired or retire- 
ment pay provided at the time of his retire- 
ment, as thereafter increased by law, for (A) 
the grade in which he was first retired; or 
(B) the highest enlisted, warrant, or commis- 
sioned officer grade in which he served satis- 
factorily during World War I, whichever is 
greater. 

(2) A member first retired after May 31, 
1958, is entitled to the maximum retired pay 
provided by the rates in effect at the time 
of his retirement for (A) the grade in which 
he retired; or (B) the highest enlisted, war- 
rant, or commissioned officer grade in which 
he served satisfactorily during World War I, 
whichever is greater.” 


And, on page 3, after line 9, to insert a 
new section, as follows: 

Sec, 4. No person is entitled to an increase 
in retired or retirement pay because of this 
act for any period before the enactment of 
this act. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


APPROVAL OF REPAYMENT CON- 
TRACT WITH THE HEART MOUN- 
TAIN IRRIGATION DISTRICT, 
WYOMING 


The bill (S. 4088) to approve a repay- 
ment contract negotiated with the Heart 
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Mountain Irrigation District, Wyoming, 
and to authorize its execution was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the contract ne- 
gotiated pursuant to section 7 of the Rec- 
lamation Project Act of 1939 by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior with the Heart Moun- 
tain Irrigation District, which was approved 
as to form by the Department of the In- 
terior on May 28, 1958, and approved by 
resolution of the Heart Mountain Irrigation 
District Board of Commissioners on March 
20, 1958, is approved and execution thereof 
by the Secretary of the Interior on behalf 
of the United States is hereby authorized 
after the contract has been approved by the 
electors of the district. 


AMENDMENT OF REVISED ORGANIC 
ACT OF THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 12303) to amend the Revised 
Organic Act of the Virgin Islands, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, with 
amendments, on page 2, line 19, after 
the word “may,” to insert “with the con- 
currence of the Governor”; on page 3, 
line 4, after the word “comptroller,” to 
insert “or if the Governor does not con- 
cur in the taking of an appeal to the 
Secretary”; after line 20, to strike out: 


Sec. 7. The last sentence of section 24 of 
said act is amended to read as follows: “The 
Attorney General shall, as heretofore, ap- 
point a marshal and one deputy marshal 
for the Virgin Islands. The provisions of 
chapter 33 of title 28, United States Code, 
shall apply to the office of the marshal for 
the Virgin Islands.” 


And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 

Sec. 7. The last sentence of section 24 of 
said act is amended to read as follows: “The 
Attorney General shall appoint a United 
States marshal for the Virgin Islands, to 
whose office the provisions of chapter 33 of 
title 28, United States Code, shall apply.” 


On page 4, after line 15, to strike out: 

Sec. 10. Said act is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new section: 

“Sec. 37. The Organic Act of the Virgin 
Islands of the United States, approved June 
22, 1936 (49 Stat. 1807), as amended, and all 
laws and parts of laws in conflict with this 
act, except for the act of January 28, 1956 
(70 Stat. 5), are hereby repealed.”: Pro- 
vided, That the repeal of section 36 of the 
Organic Act of the Virgin Islands, approved 
June 22, 1936, shall not be effective until 
January 1, 1959. 


At the top of page 5, to strike out: 

Sec. 11. Subsection (c) of section 8 of 
said act is amended by adding the following 
proviso: “Provided further, That Act No. 
224 of the Legislature of the Virgin Islands, 
relating to tax exemptions and subsidies, 
approved July 5, 1957, is hereby ratified and 
approved, and the Legislature of the Virgin 
Islands shall have the power to alter, amend, 
modify, or repeal such act from time to time, 
in its discretion.” 


At the beginning of line 9, to change 
the section number from “12” to “10”; 
in line 12, after the word “government”, 
to strike out the comma and “and may 
authorize the issuance by any agency, 
authority, commission, or other instru- 
mentality of such government,”; in line 
20, after the word “the”, where it ap- 
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pears the second time, to insert “public 
interest by”; and, at the beginning of 
line 25, to change the section number 
from “13” to “11.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


CATHRYN A. GLESENER 


The bill (H. R. 6448) for the relief of 
Cathryn A. Glesener was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


AMENDMENT OF BANKRUPTCY ACT 


The bill (H. R. 12217) to amend para- 
graph (2) of subdivision (c) of section 77 
of the Bankruptcy Act, as amended, was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


CONTRACTS TO FACILITATE 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 12894) to authorize the mak- 
ing, amendment, and modification of 
contracts to facilitate the national de- 
fense, which had been reported from the 
Committee on the Judiciary, with 
amendments, on page 2, line 1, after the 
word “defense”, to insert “The author- 
ity conferred by this section shall not be 
utilized to obligate the United States in 
an amount in excess of $50,000 without 
approval by an official at or above the 
level of an Assistant Secretary or his 
Deputy, or as assistant head or his dep- 
uty, of such department or agency, or 
by a Contract Adjustment Board estab- 
lished therein.“; in line 16, after the word 
“advertising”, to insert “and competitive 
bidding”; on page 3, line 8, after the word 
“be”, to strike out “incompatible with 
the public interest” and insert detri- 
mental to the national security“; in line 
20, after the letter “(a)”, to strike out 
“Each” and insert “Every”; and, on page 
4, line 7, after the word “above”, to insert 
“and under regulations prescribed by the 
President.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 

e. 

The bill was read the third time and 

passed. 


ADMISSION INTO THE UNITED 
STATES OF CERTAIN ALIENS 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 652) 
to facilitate the admission into the 
United States of certain aliens was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


GENOVEVA RIOSECO CASWELL 


The bill (H. R. 9160) for the relief of 
Genoveva Rioseco Caswell was consid- 
ered, ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 
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TSUYAKO IKEDA 


The bill (H. R. 9851) for the relief of 
Tsuyako Ikeda was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN ALIENS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
joint resolution (H. J. Res. 659) for the 
relief of certain aliens, which had been 
reported from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, with an amendment, on page 
2, after line 20, to insert a new section, 
as follows: 


Sec. 4. For the purposes of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, Sister Ignatia 
(Marie Nicodemia Wilhelmina Kohlmann), 
Sister Charlotte (Maria J. Matthijssen), 
Sister Laurentia (Johanna Gertrude Theresia 
Smeets), Sister Bernardine (Maria Hen- 
drika Hegeman), Sister Petronella (Johanna 
Monica Plasmans), and Sister Raymonde 
(Wilhelmina Grada Weijn) shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment of 
this act, upon payment of the required visa 
fees. Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such aliens as provided for in this 
section of this act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control offi- 
cer to deduct the required numbers from the 
appropriate quota for the first year that such 
quota is available. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the joint resolution to be 
read a third time. 

The joint resolution was read the 
third time and passed. 


FOR THE RELIEF OF CERTAIN 
ALIENS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
joint resolution (H. J. Res. 653) for the 
relief of certain aliens, which had been 
reported from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary with amendments, on page 2, line 
1, after the name “Giritlian”, to strike 
out Wang Fai (Freddie) Chun“; at the 
beginning of line 3, to insert “and”, in 
the same line, after the name “Richter”, 
to strike out the comma and “and Kinji 
House”; at the beginning of line 8, to 
strike out and Kinji House“; in line 12, 
after the word “Act”, to insert “except 
in the case of Hermine Keshishyan“; 
and, on page 3, after line 2, to strike out: 

Sec. 4. For the purposes of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, Dr. Jorge Alberto 
Morales Palacios shall be held and consid- 
ered to have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence as of 
July 27, 1951. 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
that the committee amendment begin- 
ning on page 3, line 3, through line 6 be 
rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment on page 3, line 3. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the other com- 
mittee amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, may we 
have an explanation of the joint resolu- 
tion with the amendment? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, on 
August 8, 1958, the Committee on the 
Judiciary reported to the Senate House 
Joint Resolution 653, with amendments. 
Section 4 of the joint resolution was de- 
leted pending further study on the case 
of the alien involved. This study has 
been completed and the case has now 
been approved. That amendment has 
been rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution is open to further 
amendment. If there be no further 
amendment to be proposed, the ques- 
tion is on the engrossment of the 
amendments and the third reading of 
the joint resolution. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the joint resolution to be 
read a third time. 

The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 653) 
was read the third time and passed. 


WAIVER OF PROVISIONS OF IMMI- 
GRATION AND NATIONALITY ACT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
joint resolution (H. J. Res. 661) to waive 
certain provisions of section 212 (a) of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act in 
behalf of certain aliens, which had been 
reported from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, with amendments, on page 2, 
after line 3, to strike out: 

Sec. 2. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 212 (a) (9) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, Guadalupe Gucho Gonzalez 
may be issued a visa and admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence if he 
is found to be otherwise admissible under 
the provisions of that act. 


After line 8, to strike out: 

Sec. 3. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 212 (a) (9) and (19) of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act, Miguel Arreola 
Cortez may be issued a visa and admitted 
to the United States for permanent residence 
if he is found to be otherwise admissible 
under the provisions of that act. 


At the beginning of line 14, to change 
the section number from “4” to “2”, and, 
at the beginning of line 22, to change 
the section number from 5“ to “3.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the joint resolution to be 
read a third time. 

The resolution was read the third 
time, and passed. 


LASZLO CSERI 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 3028) for the relief of Laszlo 
Cseri, which had been reported from the 
Committee on the Judiciary with amend- 
ments, on page 1, line 3, after the letter 
“(a)”, to strike out “(7)” and insert 
“(1)”, and, in line 7, after the word 
“act”, to strike out “Provided, That a 
suitable and proper bond or undertaking, 
approved by the Attorney General, be 
deposited as prescribed by section 213 
of the said act.” and insert “Provided, 
That if the beneficiary is not entitled to 
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medical care under the Dependents’ 
Medical Care Act (70 Stat. 250), a suit- 
able and proper bond or undertaking, 
approved by the Attorney General, be 
deposited as prescribed by section 213 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act: 
And provided further, That the exemp- 
tion granted herein shall apply only to 
a ground for exclusion of which the De- 
partment of State or the Department of 
Justice has knowledge prior to the en- 
actment of this act.“, so as to make the 
bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provision of section 212 (a) (1) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Laszlo 
Cseri may be issued a visa and be admitted 
to the United States for permanent residence 
if otherwise admissible under the provisions 
of that act: Provided, That if the beneficiary 
is not entitled to medical care under the 
Dependents’ Medical Care Act (70 Stat. 250), 
a suitable and proper bond or undertaking, 
approved by the Attorney General, be de- 
posited as prescribed by section 213 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act: And pro- 
vided further, That the exemption granted 
herein shall apply only to a ground for ex- 
clusion of which the Department of State 
or the Department of Justice has knowledge 
prior to the enactment of this act. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


DOROTHY MARGARETHE HADJISKY 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 3814) for the relief of Dorothy 
Margarethe Hadjisky, which had been 
reported from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, with amendments, on page 1, 
line 5, after the word be“, to insert 
“issued a visa and be“, and, in line 10 
after the word “act”, to insert a colon 
and “Provided further, That this exemp- 
tion shall apply only to a ground for ex- 
clusion of which the Department of State 
or the Department of Justice has knowl- 
edge prior to the enactment of this act.”, 
so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provision of section 212 (a) (4) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Dorothy 
Margarethe Hadjisky may be issued a visa 
and be admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence if she is found to be 
otherwise admissible under the provisions of 
that act: Provided, That a suitable and 
proper bond or undertaking, approved by the 
Attorney General, be deposited as prescribed 
by section 213 of the said act: Provided jfur- 
ther, That this exemption shall apply only 
to a ground for exclusion of which the De- 
partment of State or the Department of 
Justice has knowledge prior to the enactment 
of this act. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


MASSMAN-PATTI-TANNER AND 
MITCHELL 


The bill (H. R. 1329) for the relief of 
Massman-Patti-Tanner and Mitchell, 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 
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MALOWNEY REAL ESTATE CO. 
INC. 

The bill (H. R. 1339) for the relief of 
the Malowney Real Estate Co., Inc., 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 


JOHN F. SMITH 


The bill (H. R. 2062) for the relief of 
John F. Smith, was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


ELIZABETH C. GARNER AND 
CHARLES P. GARNER 
The bill (H. R. 6589) for the relief of 
Elizabeth C. Garner and Charles P. 
Garner, was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


STATE OF NEW YORK 


The bill (H. R. 7738) for the relief 
of the State of New York, was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


ELMER L. CONRAD AND OTHERS 


The bill (H. R. 7746) for the relief of 
Elmer L. Conrad and others, was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


ELLA H. NATAFALUSY 


The bill (H. R. 8732) for the relief of 
Ella H. Natafalusy, was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


HUBERT D. THATCHER AND 
OTHERS 


The bill (H. R. 8905) for the relief of 
Hubert D. Thatcher, Robert R. Redston, 
Andrew E. Johnson, William L. Barber, 
Alex Kankoff, and William S. Denise- 
wich, was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MR. AND MRS. JOHN R. HADNOT 


The bill (H. R. 9180) for the relief of 
Mr. and Mrs. John R. Hadnot, was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


MRS. SUMPTER SMITH 


The bill (H. R. 9197) for the relief of 
Mrs. Sumpter Smith, was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


MR. MARION S. SYMMS 


The bill (H. R. 9765) for the relief of 
Mr. Marion S. Symms, was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


MISS MARY M. BROWNE 


The bill (H. R. 9993) for the relief of 
Miss Mary M. Browne, was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 
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HARLEY D. RUCKER 


The bill (H. R. 10515) for the relief of 
Harley D. Rucker, was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


WALTER H. BERRY 


The bill (H. R. 12942) for the relief of 
Walter H. Berry, was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


EVERETT A. ROSS 


The bill (H. R. 13151) for the relief of 
Everett A. Ross, was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN EMPLOYEES OF 
THE DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR 
FORCE 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 8134) for the relief of certain 
employees of the Department of the Air 
Force, Mobile Air Materiel Area, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with an amendment, 
on page 3, after line 19, to strike out: 

(c) Any person named in subsection (a) 
who has refunded to the United States all 
or part of the overpayment made to him 
as a result of the error described in subsec- 
tion (a) is entitled to be paid the amount 
refunded, if otherwise proper. 


And in lieu thereof, to insert: 

(c) The Secretary of the Air Force, out of 
appropriations available to the Department 
of the Air Force, is authorized and directed 
to pay to any person named in subsection 
(a) such sums as that person may have re- 
funded to the United States in repayment for 
all or part of any overpayment made as a 
result of the error described in subsection 
(a). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


HARLEE M. HANSLEY 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill CH. R. 5351) for the relief of Harlee 
M. Hansley, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
with amendments, on page 1, line 6, after 
the figures 814,232.98“, to insert less 
such amount as has been repaid by the 
claimant”, and, on page 2, after line 5, 
to strike out: 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to the said Harlee M. Hansley, an 
amount equal to the aggregate of the 
amounts paid by him, or withheld from sums 
otherwise due him, in complete or partial 
satisfaction of the claim of the United States 
for such refund. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed, 
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LUCY ROLANDONE 


The bill (H. R. 2592) for the relief of 
Lucy Rolandone, was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


ALPHONSE E. JAKUBAUSKAS 
The bill (H. R. 12256) for the relief of 
Alphonse E. Jakubauskas, was consid- 
ered, ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


AMENDMENT OF TITLE 28, UNITED 
STATES CODE RELATING TO 
COURT OF CUSTOMS AND PAT- 
ENT APPEALS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 7866) to amend title 28, 
United States Code, relating to the Court 
of Customs and Patent Appeals, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with an amendment, 
on page 5, after line 7, to strike out: 

(b) Any retired circuit or district judge 
may be designated and assigned to perform 
such judicial duties in any circuit as he is 
willing to undertake. Designation and as- 
signment of such judge for service within 
his circuit shall be made by the chief judge 
or judicial council of the circuit. Designa- 
tion and assignment for service elsewhere 
shall be made by the Chief Justice of the 
United States. 

(c) Any retired judge of the Court of 
Claims, the Court of Customs and Patent 
Appeals, or the Customs Court may be des- 
ignated and assigned by the chief judge of 
such court to perform such judicial duties 
therein as he is willing to undertake or may 
be designated and assigned by the Chief 
Justice of the United States to perform such 
judicial duties in any circuit as he is will- 
ing to undertake. 

(d) The Chief Justice of the United 
States shall maintain a roster of judges who 
have retired from regular active service but 
who are willing and able to undertake 
judicial duties from time to time, which ros- 
ter shall be known as the Roster of Senior 
Judges. Any judge of the United States who 
has retired from ar active service under 
section 371 (b) or 372 (a) of this title but is 
willing and able to undertake special judi- 
cial duties from time to time either in a par- 
ticular court or courts specified by him or 
generally in any court may so indicate by 
requesting the Chief Justice of the United 
States to place his name upon the Roster of 
Senior Judges as available for such duty. 
The Chief Justice shall remove from the 
Roster of Senior Judges the name of any 
such judge who is no longer willing or able 
to perform any judicial duties. Any re- 
tired judge whose name appears upon the 
Roster of Senior Judges shall be known as a 
senior judge, and may be designated and 
assigned by the Chief Justice of the United 
States to perform such judicial duties as he 
is willing to undertake in any court of the 
United States other than the Supreme Court, 
upon presentation of a certificate of neces- 
sity by the chief judge of such court. 


And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 


(b) Any judge of the United States who 
has retired from regular active service under 
section 371 (b) or 372 (a) of this title shall 
be known and designated as a senior judge 
and may continue to perform such judicial 
duties as he is willing and able to under- 
take, when designated and assigned as pro- 
vided in subsections (c) and (d). 

(c) Any retired cireuit or district judge 
may be designated and assigned by the chief 
judge or judicial council of his circuit to 
perform such judicial duties within the cir- 
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cult as he is willing and able to undertake. 
Any other retired judge of the United Statés 
may be designated and assigned by the chief 
judge of his court to perform such judicial 
duties in such court as he is willing and able 
to undertake. 

(d) The Chief Justice of the United States 
shall maintain a roster of retired judges of 
the United States who are willing and able 
to undertake special judicial duties from time 
to time outside their own circuit, in the case 
of a retired circuit or district judge, or in a 
court other than their own, in the case of 
other retired judges, which roster shall be 
known as the roster of senior judges. Any 
such retired judge of the United States may 
be designated and assigned by the Chief Jus- 
tice to perform such judicial duties as he is 
willing and able to undertake in a court out- 
side his own circuit, in the case of a retired 
circuit or district judge, or in a court other 
than his own, in the case of any other retired 
judge of the United States. Such designa- 
tion and assignment to a court of appeals 
or district court shall be made upon the 
presentation of a certificate of necessity by 
the chief judge or circuit justice of the cir- 
cuit wherein the need arises and to any other 
court of the United States upon the presen- 
tation of a certificate of necessity by the 
chief judge of such court. No such designa- 
tion or assignment shall be made to the Su- 
preme Court. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, I offer 
amendments to H. R. 7866, to amend title 
28, United States Code, relating to the 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals. 
It has come to my attention there is some 
feeling that the change of the Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals from a leg- 
islative court to a constitutional court 
might possibly have an effect on certain 
laws which provide for appeals to that 
court in certain instances. In order to 
meet this possible contingency, I offer 
the following amendments: 

Immediately after section 6 in the bill, 
insert a new section 7 as follows: 

“Sec. 7. Nothing contained in this act shall 
be construed in any way to limit or alter the 
jurisdiction heretofore conferred upon the 
United States Court of Customs and Patent 
Appeals by any provision of law.” 

Renumber section 7 as it is presently in 
the bill as section 8. 


The precedent for this proposed legis- 
lation is supported by a similar provi- 
sion relating to the customs court. 
When the customs court, by Public Law 
703 of the 84th Congress, was made a 
constitutional court, an identical provi- 
sion was contained therein. I, therefore, 
move the adoption of these amendments, 
en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be stated for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. Immediately 
following section 6 in the bill it is pro- 
posed to insert a new section 7 as follows: 

Sec. 7. Nothing contained in this act shall 
be construed in any way to limit or alter 
the jurisdiction heretofore conferred upon 
the United States Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals by any provision of law. 


Renumber the succeeding section. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
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ments offered by the Senator from 
Georgia, en bloc. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 223 OF 
THE VETERANS’ READJUSTMENT 
ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1952 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 4031) to amend section 223 of 
the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance 
Act of 1952, as amended, relating to 
change of educational or training pro- 
gram by an eligible veteran, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, with an 
amendment, on page 1, line 8, after the 
word “one”, to strike out objective or 
level of education or training to the pur- 
suit of a higher objective or level of edu- 
cation or training in the same field of 
study or training” and insert “program 
to pursuit of another where the first 
program is prerequisite to, or generally 
required for, entrance into pursuit of 
the second”, so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 223 of the 
Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 
1952, as amended, is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new subsec- 
tion: 

“(c) As used in this section the term 
‘change of program of education or training’ 
shall not be deemed to include a change 
from the pursuit of one program to pursuit 
of another where the first program is pre- 
requisite to, or generally required for, en- 
trance into pursuit of the second.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
bill, S. 4031, corrects a highly undesir- 
able situation which sometimes occurs 
under the change of program provisions 
of the Korean GI bill. 

An example of the situation arises 
when a veteran selects as his initial pro- 
gram objective the attainment of a 
bachelor’s degree. If upon completion 
of the work for a bachelor’s degree he 
desires to obtain a master’s degree, he 
may do so, but the change to the higher 
objective is considered a change of pro- 
gram. If the veteran then desires to 
seek a doctor’s degree, he cannot do so 
and receive educational benefits because 
he has a right to only one “change of 
program” under the GI bill, and that 
right was exhausted in obtaining his 
master’s degree. Yet, if the veteran 
had initially specified the doctorate de- 
gree as his program objective, the proc- 
ess of obtaining all necessary lesser de- 
grees would not have involved even one 
change of program. 

Though the limitation to one change 
of program is essential to prevent abuse 
of the program, the incongruity which 
I have described should not go uncor- 
rected. The Veterans’ Administration 
agrees that the situation should be cor- 
rected and recommends enactment of 
this bill. 

The bill (S. 4031) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 
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AMENDMENT OF WAR ORPHANS’ 
EDUCATIONAL ASSISTANCE ACT 
OF 1956 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 13559) to amend the War 
Orphans’ Educational Assistance Act of 
1956, to authorize the enrollment of a 
handicapped eligible person in a spe- 
cialized course of vocational training, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare with 
amendments, on page 1, after line 4, to 
insert: 

(1) redesignating clauses (2) and (3) of 
subsection (a) of section 203 of such act as 
clauses (3) and (4), respectively; and by 
inserting after clause (1) a new clause (2) 
as follows; 

“(2) if he has a mental or physical handi- 
cap, and the Administrator determines that 
his best interests will be served by pursuing 
a program of special restorative training un- 
der title IV, or a specialized course of voca- 
tional training under title III, such period 
may begin before his 18th birthday, but not 
before his 14th birthday;"; 


On page 2, at the beginning of line 6, 
to strike out “(1)” and insert “(2)”, and, 
at the beginning of line 12, to strike out 
“(2)” and insert (3).“ 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
experience of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion in administering the War Orphans 
Educational Assistance Act of 1956 nas 
shown that a limited number of eligible 
war orphans are mentally or physically 
handicapped in respects which cause 
them to learn very slowly and to have 
difficulty in proceding beyond the sixth- 
grade level in school. Despite their 
handicaps, many of these young people 
have the capacity to be taught work 
habits and vocational skills which will 
make them employable and self-sup- 
porting in adult life. Yet, under exist- 
ing law, these young people are not able 
to develop their capacities by means of 
educational benefits under the War Or- 
phans Act, because the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration presently lacks authority 
to approve the specialized vocational 
training courses which they need. 

The experience of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration has also known, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the present basic age require- 
ments under the War Orphans Act, 18 
to 23 years, have little realistic applica- 
tion with respect to special restorative 
training. The fact is that the seriously 
handicapped child with a handicap of 
the type which would be eliminated or 
decreased by restorative training, can be 
helped most during adolescence and not 
after age 18, an age just short of ma- 
turity. By age 18, children with severe 
handicaps dating from birth will have 
become so seriously handicapped as to 
make corrective measures hopeless in 
many instances. Forceful evidence to 
support these views is found in the fact 
that from the inception of the War Or- 
phans Act in 1956, until the present, 
only four eligible war orphans have 
utilized their special restorative train- 
ing rights. Obviously, considerably 
more than that number may reasonably 
be assumed to have need of such train- 
ing. 
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Mr. President, the bill H. R. 13559, as 
reported by the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare corrects both 
of the problems which I have described. 
The bill corrects the problems by— 

First. Authorizing the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs to approve special- 
ized courses of vocational training for 
persons eligible for educational assist- 
ance under the War Orphans Educa- 
tional Assistance Act of 1956, where 
such courses are found to be suitable 
to the needs of particular war orphans; 
and 

Second. Permitting such specialized 
vocational training, and also restorative 
training, to be afforded eligible war 
orphans at age 14, instead of at age 18, 
as provided by existing law. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment of the 
amendments and the third reading of 
the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill (H. R. 13559) was read the 
third time and passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“An act to amend the War Orphans’ 
Educational Assistance Act of 1956 to 
permit the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs to make payments with respect 
to special restorative training, or spe- 
cialized courses of vocational training, 
for younger persons than those with re- 
spect to whom the Administrator may 
now make such payments, and for other 
purposes.” 


PROVISIONS FOR RETIRED PAY TO 
RETIRED OFFICERS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 9673) to amend title 10, 
United States Code, to provide the con- 
ditions under which retired pay may be 
paid in the case of retired officers 
dropped from the rolls, and for other 
purposes, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Armed Services, with 
an amendment, to strike out all after 
the enacting clause and insert: 


That notwithstanding any other provisions 
of law, a former retired officer, dropped from 
the rolls under section 10 of the act of May 
5, 1950, chapter 169 (64 Stat. 146), or section 
1161 of title 10, United States Code, after 
December 31, 1954, and before the date of 
enactment of this act, shall, for the purposes 
of entitlement to retired or retirement pay 
after the date of enactment of this act, be 
treated as if he had not been dropped from 
the rolls. Such an officer is also entitled to 
retroactive retired or retirement pay for the 
period beginning on the date he was dropped 
from the rolls and ending on the date of en- 
actment of this act, as if he had not been 
dropped from the rolls. 

Src. 2. A former retired officer covered by 
this act is subject to the penal, prohibitory, 
and restrictive provisions of law applicable to 
the pay and civil employment of retired 
officers of the Armed Forces and is not enti- 
tled to any other benefit provided by law 
or regulation for retired officers of the 
Armed Forces. After the date of enactment 
of this act, such a former retired officer 
may, in the discretion of the President, have 
his entitlement to retired or retirement pay 
under this act terminated for any reason for 
which any retired officer may be dismissed 
from, or dropped from the rolls of any 
Armed Force. 

Sec. 3. Appropriations available for the 
payment of retired pay to members of the 
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Armed Forces are available for payments un- 
der this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“An act to restore retired pay to those 
retired officers of the Armed Forces 
dropped from the rolls after December 
31, 1954, and before the date of enact- 
ment of this act, and for other purposes.” 


REVIEW OF MINIMUM WAGE RATES, 
PUERTO RICO AND VIRGIN IS- 
LANDS 
The bill (H. R. 12967) to amend the 

Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 with 

respect to the frequency of review of 

minimum wage rates established for 

Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands was 

considered, ordered to a third reading, 

read the third time, and passed. 


PRESERVATION OF RATES OF BASIC 
COMPENSATION OF EMPLOYEES 
IN CASES OF DOWNGRADING AC- 
TIONS 


The bill (H. R. 1168) to clarify the 
application of section 507 of the Classi- 
fication Act of 1949 with respect to the 
preservation of the rates of basic com- 
pensation of certain officers or employees 
in cases involving downgrading actions 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF POSTAL STA- 
TIONS AND BRANCH POST OF- 
FICES 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 10495) to amend that part of 
the act of June 9, 1896 (20 Stat. 313), 
relating to the establishment of postal 
stations and branch post offices, so as to 
permit them to be established within 10 
miles of the boundary of the adjoining 
city, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice, with an amendment on page 1, after 
line 7, to insert a new section, as follows: 

Src. 2. Section 215 of the Postal Rate In- 
crease Act, 1958, is amended by striking out 
“205 (5), in subsection (b) and by adding 


at the end of such section a new subsection 
as follows: 


“(g) The provisions of section 205 (5) of 
this title shall become effective on May 1, 
1959.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 


The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 4191) to maintain existing 
minimum postage rates on certain publi- 
cations mailed in the county of publica- 
tion was announced as next in order. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Over, by request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 
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LONGEVITY CREDIT FOR SERVICE 
‘PERFORMED IN THE PANAMA 
CANAL ZONE POSTAL SERVICE 


The bill (H. R. 13404) to amend section 
404 (c) (1) of the Postal Field Service 
Compensation Act of 1955, to grant 
longevity credit for service performed in 
the Panama Canal] Zone postal service 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 


GUERDON PLUMLEY 


The bill (S. 1801) for the relief of 
Guerdon Plumley was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Guerdon Plumley, 
Richmond Hill, N. Y., the sum of $542.50. 
Such sum represents the amount of the judg- 
ment and costs for which the said Guerdon 
Plumley was held liable to Abraham Appel- 
baum in a civil court action in the courts of 
the State of New York. This civil action 
arose out of an accident which occurred on 
April 1, 1951, between an automobile owned 
by the said Abraham Appelbaum and a 
United States mail truck driven by the said 
Guerdon Plumiley, a garageman-driver in the 
New York post office motor vehicles service. 
Such sum shall be paid only on condition 
that Guerdon Plumley shall use such sum 
or so much thereof as is necessary to pay 
such judgment and costs in full: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated 
in this act in excess of 10 percent thereof 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by 
any agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


MARIA MICELI 


The bill (S. 3950) for the relief of 
Maria Miceli was considered, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That, notwithstanding 
the provision of section 212 (a) (4) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Maria 
Miceli may be granted a visa and be admitted 
to the United States for permanent resi- 
dence if she is found to be otherwise ad- 
missible under the provisions of that act: 
Provided, That a suitable and proper bond 
or undertaking, approved by the Attorney 
General, be deposited as prescribed by sec- 
tion 213 of the said act: Provided further, 
That this exemption shall apply only to a 
ground for exclusion of which the Depart- 
ment of State or the Department of Justice 
has knowledge prior to the enactment of 
this act. 


M. SGT. ROBERT A. ESPE 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1258) for the relief of M. Set. 
Robert A. Espe, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
with an amendment, on page 1, at the 
beginning of line 7, to strike out “$15,- 
000” and insert “$10,500”, so as to make 
the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, author- 
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ized and directed to pay, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
to Robert A. Espe, master sergeant, United 
States Air Force, the sum of $10,500. The 
payment of such sum shall be in full settle- 
ment of all claims of the said Robert A. Espe 
against the United States on account of the 
death of his wife, Joyce Merlyn Espe, and his 
infant son, Victor Robert Espe, on January 
26, 1950, while passengers in an Air Force 
plane which disappeared after leaving Elm- 
dorf Air Base at Anchorage, Alaska: Pro- 
vided, That no part of the amount appro- 
priated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


FRANCESCO RISO 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 4061) for the relief of Francesco 
Riso, which had been reported from the 
Committee on the Judiciary, with an 
amendment in line 7, after the word 
Act“, to insert a colon and “Provided, 
That a suitable and proper bond or un- 
dertaking, approved by the Attorney 
General, be deposited as prescribed by 
section 213 of the said act: Provided fur- 
ther, That this exemption shall apply 
only to a ground for exclusion of which 
the Department of State or the Depart- 
ment of Justice has knowledge prior 
to the enactment of this act,” so as to 
make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provision of section 212 (a) (4) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Francesco 
Riso may be issued a visa and admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
if he is found to be otherwise admissible 
under the provisions of that act: Provided, 
That a suitable and proper bond or under- 
taking, approved by the Attorney General, 
be deposited as prescribed by section 213 of 
the said act: Provided further, That this 
exemption shall apply only to a ground for 
exclusion of which the Department of State 
or the Department of Justice has knowl- 
edge prior to the enactment of this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


MRS. HENRY OSCAR (OLGA Mc- 
CURDY) RAMSEY 

The bill (H. R. 9783) for the relief of 

Mrs. Henry Oscar (Olga McCurdy) Ram- 

sey was considered, ordered to a third 

reading, read the third time, and passed. 


SECURITY FEED & SEED CO. 
The bill (H. R. 2338) for the relief of 
the Security Feed & Seed Co. was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


BONIFACIO SANTOS 
The bill (H. R. 6773) for the relief of 
Bonifacio Santos was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 
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MRS, MARGARET N. MEISTER 


The bill (H. R. 8407) for the relief of 
Mrs. Margaret N. Meister was consid- 
ered, ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


ARTHUR G. WILLIAMS 


The bill (H. R. 11236) for the relief of 
Arthur G. Williams was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


PETER A. BEKLEMISHEV, MICHAEL 
LINDEN, AND SERGE OULASSUK 
The bill (H. R. 12204) for the relief of 

Peter A. Beklemishev, Michael Linden, 

and Serge Oulassuk was considered, or- 

dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


MRS. VIOLA BARKSDALE 


The bill (H. R. 12364) for the relief of 
Mrs. Viola Barksdale was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


PALMER-BEE CO. 

The bill (H. R. 12624) for the relief of 
Palmer-Bee Co. was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


PROGRAM FOR CONSERVATION OF 
THE HAWAUAN NENE GOOSE 


The bill (S. 4249) to authorize a pro- 
gram for the conservation, restoration, 
and management of the rare Hawaiian 
Nene goose was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That whereas there are 
less than 50 Nene geese in the wild state in 
the Territory of Hawaii, and this unique, 
native species of waterfowl is threatened 
with imminent extinction, the Secretary of 
the Interior is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to promote a program of research, 
propagation, and management necessary to 
effect the restoration of this threatened spe- 
cies in its natural habitat. 

Sec,2. The sum of $15,000 per annum is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated each 
year for a period of 5 years to carry out the 
purposes of this act. 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION FOR 
CERTAIN VETERANS—BILL PASSED 
OVER 


The bill (S. 4213) to afford vocational 
rehabilitation to certain veterans in need 
thereof to overcome the handicap of a 
disability rated 30 percent or more in- 
curred in or aggravated by active service 
subsequent to January 31, 1955, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Over, as not being 
proper calendar business. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nebraska withhold his 
objection until the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. THURMOND] can make a 
statement on the bill? 

Mr. HRUSKA. Iam happy to do so. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
purpose of this bill is to restore the em- 
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ployability of disabled peacetime vet- 
erans, that is, persons who enter the mili- 
tary service subsequent to January 31, 
1955. This is accomplished by amend- 
ing Public Law 894, 81st Congress, as 
amended, so as to provide a program of 
vocational rehabilitation for these vet- 
erans. 

To obtain benefits under the bill, a 
peacetime veteran must be in need of 
vocational rehabilitation training to 
overcome the handicap of a physical or 
mental disability incurred in or aggra- 
vated by active military service. The 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs would 
determine whether the disabled veteran 
does have need of such training and 
would also prescribe, consistent with the 
degree of disability, the kind of training 
necessary to prepare the veteran for em- 
ployment. 

The bill also affects in a minor way the 
program of vocational rehabilitation al- 
ready provided for Korean veterans. 
Presently, all Korean veterans do not 
have the same length of time within 
which to complete a program of voca- 
tional rehabilitation. This problem is 
corrected by language in the bill which 
provides a uniform completion period 
measured from the veteran's date of dis- 
charge or release from service. 

Mr. President, clearly there is a need 
for a vocational rehabilitation training 
program for disabled peacetime veterans. 
Never before in this Nation’s history has 
there been a compulsory draft law dur- 
ing peacetime. Yet, today, by virtue of 
the Universal Military Training and 
Service Act, individuals must serve in the 
Armed Forces throughout troubled parts 
of the world, thereby subjecting them- 
selves to mental and physical hazards 
which are peculiar to military service 
and which do not exist in normal civilian 
employment. The actual occurrence of 
service-connected disabilities will, of 
course, be far less during periods of 
peace, as compared to periods of war or 
armed conflict. Nonetheless, in the 
view of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, when a peacetime vet- 
eran does sustain a service-connected 
disability which causes a serious em- 
ployment handicap, he is entitled to be 
restored as nearly as possible to the 
employability status he might have at- 
tained had the handicap not occured. 
The committee, therefore, recommends 
rehabilitation training now be recognized 
as a proper obligation of the Government 
to veterans who enter the Armed Forces 
subsequent to January 31, 1955, and who 
have need of such training to overcome 
the handicap of a physical or mental 
disability incurred in or aggravated by 
active military service. 

Mr. President, I ask that the bill, S. 
4213, as reported by the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, be passed by 
the Senate. 

Every member of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare was a sponsor 
of the bill, with one possible exception. 
I am not sure whether the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER] was a sponsor 
of the bill, but all the other members of 
the committee were. 

If there are any questions about the 
bill, I shall be glad to try to answer 
them. Action should be taken on the 
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bill promptly, so that the House may 
have an opportunity to act. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. THURMOND. Tryield. 

Mr. HRUSKA. The Senator from 
Nebraska is well aware of the high 
merit which inheres in this measure. 
However, it has been called to the atten- 
tion of the calendar committee that 
within the space of a very few years the 
bill would cost approximately $25 mil- 
lion a year. That is not within the limit 
of bills to be considered on the call of 
the calendar. That is why we object to 
its consideration at this time. However, 
we hope that the bill will be taken up on 
motion shortly, and disposed of on the 
merits, which were so well described by 
the Senator from South Carolina. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


EXTENSION OF BENEFITS OF PO- 
LICEMEN AND FIREMEN’S DIS- 
ABILITY ACT AMENDMENTS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 7450) to make the Policemen 
and Firemen’s Retirement and Disability 
Act amendments of 1957 applicable to 
retired former members of the Metro- 
politan Police force, the Fire Depart- 
ment of the District of Columbia, the 
United States Park Police, the White 
House Police, and the United States Se- 
cret Service, and their widows and chil- 
dren, which had been reported from the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, 
with an amendment, to strike out all 
after the enacting clause and insert: 


That (a) each widow and child who, im- 
mediately before the effective date of the 
Policemen and Firemen's Retirement and 
Disability Act Amendments of 1957, approved 
August 21, 1957, was receiving or was entitled 
to receive relief from the District of Colum- 
bia by reason of the service in the Metro- 
politan Police force, the Fire Department of 
the District of Columbia, the United States 
Park Police force, the White House Police 
force, or the United States Secret Service, 
of a deceased officer or member, or a deceased 
former officer or member, the date of death of 
such officer or member, or former officer or 
member, shall, for the purposes of such act 
approved August 21, 1957, be held and con- 
sidered to be such effective date. 

(b) Each widow and child who on or after 
the effective date of such act approved Au- 
gust 21, 1957, was receiving or is now re- 
ceiving or shall hereafter be entitled to 
receive relief or annuity from the District of 
Columbia by reason of service in the Metro- 
politan Police force, the Fire Department of 
the District of Columbia, the United States 
Park Police force, the White House Police 
force, or the United States Secret Service 
Division, of a deceased former officer or mem- 
ber who retired prior to the effective date of 
the Policemen and Firemen's Retirement and 
Disability Act Amendments of 1957, approved 
August 21, 1957, but whose death occurred 
on or after the effective date of such act ap- 
proved August 21, 1957, shall be entitled to 
the same benefits as if such deceased former 
officer or member had retired on or after the 
effective date of such act approved August 21, 
1957. 

(c) No relief or annuity shall be payable 
by reason of the enactment of this act for 
any period before the effective date of the 
Policemen and Firemen’s Retirement and 
Disability Act Amendments of 1957. 
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(d) Nothing in this act shall be deemed to 
reduce the relief or annuity any person re- 
ceives, or is entitled to receive, from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia on the date of the enact- 
ment of this act. 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. President, I offer an 
amendment to the committee amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk and ask 
to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment to the amendment will be 
stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In the com- 
mittee amendment on page 3, line 6, 
after (a)“ it is proposed to insert “in 
the case of.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the amendment is agreed 
to. 


The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment, as amended. 

The amendment, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment of the 
amendment and third reading of the bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“An act to make the Policemen and Fire- 
men’s Retirement and Disability Act 
Amendments of 1957 applicable to wid- 
ows and children of former members 
of the Metropolitan Police force, the Fire 
Department of the District of Columbia, 
the United States Park Police force, 
the White House Police force, and the 
United States Secret Service Division, 
who were retired or whose death oc- 
curred prior to the effective date of such 
amendments of 1957.” 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 4091) to amend the act 
of August 9, 1955, relating to the regula- 
tion of fares for the transportation of 
school children in the District of Co- 
lumbia was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

Mr. TALMADGE. Over, by request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
goes over. 

The bill (S. 3229), to provide a 5-year 
program of assistance to enable de- 
pressed segments of the fishing industry 
in the United States to regain a favor- 
able economic status, and for other pur- 
poses, was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I ask that the bill 
go over. It is not proper calendar busi- 
ness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
goes over. 


SETTING ASIDE CERTAIN LANDS 
FOR THE CHEYENNE AND ARAPA- 
HOE INDIANS, OKLAHOMA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 6090) to set aside certain 
lands in Oklahoma for the Cheyenne and 
Arapahoe Indians which had been re- 
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ported from the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs with an amendment, 
to strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 


That there are hereby eliminated from 
the Cheyenne and Arapahoe subagency res- 
ervation at Concho, Okla., approximately 
3,900 acres of land considered excess to the 
present school and agency reserve needs. 
The Secretary of the Interior is authorized 
to convey to the Cheyenne and Arapahoe 
Tribes a fee simple title to such lands lo- 
cated in township 13 north, range 7 west 
and range 8 west, Indian meridian, Canadian 
County, Okla., together with the improve- 
ments thereon, The title of the tribes 
thereto shall be subject to no exemption 
from taxation or restriction on use, man- 
agement, or disposition because of Indian 
ownership. 

Sec, 2. The value of the lands conveyed 
to the Cheyenne and Arapahoe Tribes pur- 
suant to this act, determined as of the date 
of this act, shall be set off against any 
judgment against the United States that 
may be obtainied by the tribes under the act 
of August 13, 1946 (60 Stat. 1049, 1055; 25 
U. S. C. 702). 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
An act to convey certain lands in Okla- 
homa to the Cheyenne and Arapahoe 
Indians, and for other purposes,” 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN LANDS 
TO THE MAKAH TRIBE OF 
INDIANS 


The bill (H. R. 9740) to convey cer- 
tain lands to the Makah Tribe of Indi- 
ans was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Record at this point a statement on 
the bill. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR MORSE 

H. R. 9740 provides for the conveyance of 
approximately 3 acres of land in Washington 
State to the Makah Indian Tribe. 

The land involved in the bill is sur- 
rounded by the Makah Reservation and is 
part of the area ceded to the United States 
under the treaty of 1855. It is part of a 
tract of land reserved for military purposes 
by an Executive order of June 1868. There 
is a serious question whether the subject 
acreage was or was not intended to be in- 
cluded in the reservation subject to the 
withdrawal for military purposes. H. R. 
9740 would clear up this question. 

The land will be held in trust for the 
Indian tribe for the benefit of its members. 
The tribe plans to use the land and build- 
ings for recreational purposes, 

I have no objection to the enactment of 
H. R. 9740. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


1958 


POSTPONEMENT OF INVESTIGA- 
TIONS BY CIVIL AERONAUTICS 
BOARD 


The resolution (S. Res. 360) express- 
ing the sense of the Senate that certain 
investigations being conducted by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, concerning air 
carriers operating between the several 
States and Alaska, should be indefinitely 
postponed was announced as next in 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce with amendments, on page 2, at 
the beginning of line 4, to strike out 
“indefinitely”; in the same line, after 
the word “postponed”, to insert “until 
March 1, 1959,”, and, in the same line, 
after the word pending“, to strike out 
“further development of Alaska under 
statehood,“; so as to make the resolution 
read: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Sen- 
ate that the investigation proposed to be 
instituted by the Civil Aeronautics Board 
under its order No. E-12113, should be post- 
poned until March 1, 1959, pending more 
extensive experience under Public Law 85- 
166, and further study of its effect in en- 
couraging adequate air transportation to 
Alaska by the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, may we 
have an explanation of the resolution? 

Mr. TALMADGE. The Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney] is unavoid- 
ably detained from the floor attending to 
committee business. The Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson] may be 
able to explain the ~esolution to the satis- 
faction of the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator from 
Oklahoma IMr. Monroney], the Sena- 
tor from Kansas [Mr. SCHOEPPEL] and I 
are cosponsors of the resolution. The 
Senate and the House both passed a bill 
about 6 months ago which would per- 
manently certify certain feeder lines of 
the United States, because if they had 
permanent certification they would be 
able much better to plan their opera- 
tions and to finance new equipment, 
which many of them have proceeded to 
do. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board has con- 
sistently opposed this type of legislation, 
despite the fact that the bill was passed 
unanimously by the Senate and by an 
overwhelming vote in the House, and 
was signed by the President. 

Later, two lines in Alaska were certified 
with permanent certificates. There are 
four lines serving Alaska. They are Pan 
American, Northwest, Alaskan, and Pa- 
cific Northern. Pan American and 
Northwest have permanent certification. 
The other two lines had not been pre- 
viously certified. We have had very good 
results from the permanent certification 
of these airlines. Alaskan Airlines and 
the Pacific Northern, which are the lines 
involved in this particular matter, say 
that their earnings are greater this year 
than before, and therefore their subsidies 
are less, They are acquiring new planes, 
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and they are making new financial ar- 
rangements. 

We were quite concerned by the fact 
that the Civil Aeronautics Board is 
threatening to make another investiga- 
tion. The attempt is being made to try 
to merge these lines, despite the fact 
that they are doing so well. The lines 
do not want to merge. The only pur- 
pose of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce is to ask the CAB to 
let the operation of the law take effect 
for a period of time—we have set the 
date as of March 1 of next year—to find 
out what will happen, before the Board 
stirs things up again and the status re- 
verts to what it was, despite the fact that 
Congress passed a law to cover the sub- 
ject. 

Mr. HRUSKA. In its present form, 
the resolution would postpone the in- 
vestigation to a certain date? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. We made it March. 
We want to hold it off until March, to see 
how the thing will work out. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendments. 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The resolution, 
agreed to. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“Resolution expressing the sense of the 
Senate that certain investigations being 
conducted by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, concerning air carriers operating 
between the several States and Alaska, 
should be postponed.” 


as amended, was 


ISSUANCE OF LICENSES TO NON- 
CITIZENS FOR RADIO STATIONS 
ON AIRCRAFT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 8543) to amend the Com- 
munications Act of 1934 to authorize, 
in certain cases, the issuance of licenses 
to noncitizens for radio stations on air- 
craft, and for the operation thereof, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Gom- 
merce, with amendments: on page 1, line 
8, after the word “served”, to strike out 
“thereby and that security considera- 
tions have been Satisfied,” and insert 
“thereby”; in line 10, after the word 
“certificates”, to strike out “issued by 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration,“; 
and, on page 2, line 12, after the word 
“certificate”, to strike out “issued by the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


FREE TRANSIT FOR VESSELS OP- 
ERATED BY STATE NAUTICAL 
SCHOOLS AT THE PANAMA CANAL 
The bill (H. R. 7779) to authorize free 

transit at the Panama Canal for vessels 

operated by State nautical schools was 


considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time and passed. 
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UNIFORMITY OF BOATING LAWS— 
BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 11078) to promote 
boating safety on the navigable waters 
of the United States, to provide coordi- 
nation and cooperation with the States 
in the interest of uniformity of boating 
laws, and for other purposes, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SMATHERS in the chair). Is there ob- 
jection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I ask that the bill 


go over. It is not proper calendar ma- 
terial. 
Mr. MAGNUSON. I should like to 


make a brief statement of the bill. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I should be de- 
lighted to have the Senator do so. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. We will make 
every effort to have the bill brought up 
and considered. It involves a matter of 
some importance, and I can understand 
why it is considered as not being proper 
calendar business. I see the majority 
leader on the floor, and I hope to be 
able to talk to him about it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I will dis- 
cuss the matter with the Senator at the 
conclusion of the call of the calendar. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Every Senator has 
an interest in this bill, because it in- 
volves all the 48 States. It deals with 
the small boats. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. The bill will go over. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 2373) for the relief of 
Janet R. Parker was announced as next 
in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

Mr. TALMADGE. I ask that the bill 
go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will go over. 

The bill (H. R. 12883) to provide for 
certain improvements relating to the 
Capitol Power Plant and its distribution 
systems was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I ask that the bill go 
over. It is not proper calendar business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will go over. 


CLARIFICATION OF FUNCTIONS 
AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE 
SURGEON GENERAL 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 3727) to amend the Public 
Health Service Act, as amended, so as 
to clarify the functions and responsi- 
bilities of the Surgeon General with re- 
spect to international health activities, 
to encourage and facilitate interna- 
tional cooperation in the conquest of 
disease and the promotion of health, 
and for other purposes, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, with amendments, 
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on page 2, line 3, after the word “au- 
thorized”, to insert “subject to policies 
and procedures approved by the Secre- 
tary of State“; in line 9, after the word 
“and”, to insert “he or the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare”; in 
line 11, after the word “as”, where it 
appears the first time, to strike out “he 
may be”; on page 3, line 2, after the 
word Service“, to insert “(with or 
without reimbursement therefor)”; in 
line 6, after the word “accept”, to strike 
out “gifts” and insert “and expend con- 
tributions”; and, in line 7, after the 
word “include”, to strike out “gifts” and 
insert “contributions”; so as to make 
the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That title III of the 
Public Health Service Act (42 U. S. C., ch. 
6A, subch. II) is amended by adding after 
section 307 the following new section: 


“INTERNATIONAL HEALTH ACTIVITIES 


“Sec. 308. (a) The Surgeon General in 
carrying out his functions under this or 
other acts, or pursuant to arrangements 
with other Federal agencies as provided in 
section 686, title 31, United States Code, or 
as otherwise provided by law, is authorized 
subject to policies and procedures approved 
by the Secretary of State to encourage and 
assist in activities of international signifi- 
cance for the promotion of health and the 
prevention and conquest of disease, includ- 
ing the conduct of investigations, research, 
and demonstrations in the field of health, 
the training of health workers, and the dis- 
semination and exchange of health infor- 
mation, and he or the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare is authorized to 
serve, as designated by the President, as the 
national health administrator for the pur- 
poses of any international commitment of 
the United States with respect to the re- 
porting and control of communicable dis- 
eases or with respect to other health ob- 
jectives. 

“(b) For the purposes of this section the 
Surgeon General is authorized, subject to 
policies and procedures approved by the 
Secretary of State, to provide services, on a 
reimbursable basis or otherwise, in support 
of health research, investigations, training, 
demonstrations, and other health activities 
of international health organizations in 
which the United States is an official partic- 
ipant or under the auspices of other inter- 
national public or voluntary nonprofit or- 
ganizations. The Surgeon General may de- 
tail commissioned personnel of the Service 
to such international organizations, and 
personnel so detailed shall be paid from 
applicable appropriations of the Service 
(with or without reimbursement therefor) 
or, in accordance with regulations, may be 
placed on leave without pay and paid by the 
organization to which detailed, as provided 
by agreement. The Surgeon General is au- 
thorized to accept and expend contributions, 
which may include contributions in the 
form of foreign credits, to defray the cost 
of participation of the Service in interna- 
tional health projects, the cost of making 
available to scientists and health workers 
from other countries the research and train- 
ing facilities of the Service, and the cost of 
details of personnel of the Service to organ- 
izations in other countries.” 

Sec. 2. The last sentence in section 214 
(d) of the act is amended to add after the 
words “this section“ the words “or under 
section 308.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 
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JANE FROMAN AND GYPSY 
MARKOFF 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 1633) for the relief of Jane 
Froman and Gypsy Markoff, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with an amendment, to 
strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 


That (a) the Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, (1) to Jane Froman, the sum of 
$23,403.58, (2) to Gypsy Markoff, the sum of 
$23,403.58, and (3) to Jean Rosen (formerly 
the widow of Roy Rognan), the sum of $24,- 
625.30, such sums being the amount which 
they would have received under the com- 
pensatory provisions of the Federal Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Act if they had been 
Federal employees at the time of the acci- 
dent hereinafter referred to in this section. 
The payment of such sum shall, except as 
otherwise provided in section 2 of this act, 
be in full satisfaction of all claims of the said 
Jane Froman, Gypsy Markoff, and Jean Rosen 
arising out of an accident which occurred on 
or about February 22, 1943, when the Pan 
American Airways seaplane “Yankee Clip- 
per“, on which they were traveling to en- 
tertain members of the Armed Forces of the 
United States, crashed in the Tagus River 
in the Port of Lisbon, Portugal: Provided, 
That no part of the amounts appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to, or received by, any 
agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with the claims re- 
ferred to herein, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

(b) The amounts authorized by subsec- 
tion (a) may be paid to the said Jane Fro- 
man, Gypsy Markoff, and Jean Rosen, re- 
spectively, without prejudice to their right 
to receive such additional amounts, if any, 
as the Court of Claims hereafter may re- 
port to the Congress, in accordance with 
the provisions of section 2 of this act, as 
being legally or equitably due such persons. 

Sec. 2. The claims referred to in the first 
section of this act, together with any papers, 
documents, or other information pertaining 
to such claims which are in possession of 
any committee of Congress, may be referred 
by the chairman thereof to the Court of 
Claims; and the court shall proceed with the 
same in accordance with the applicable pro- 
visions of sections 1492 and 2509 of title 28 
of the United States Code and report to the 
Committee on the Judiciary of the Senate 
and to the Committee on the Judiciary of 
the House of Representatives, at the earliest 
practicable date, giving such findings of fact 
and conclusions thereon as shall be sufficient 
to inform the Congress of the nature and 
character of the demand as a claim, legal 
or equitable, against the United States and 
the amounts over and above the amounts 
paid pursuant to the first section of this act, 
if any, legally or equitably due from the 
United States to any such claimants. In 
considering any claim pursuant to this sec- 
tion, the Court of Claims shall give con- 
sideration to any questions of law or fact 
which may be stated in letters transmitted 
to the court by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary of the Senate and 
the chairman of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary of the House of Representatives with- 
in 90 days after the date of the enactment 
of this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The amendment was ordered to be en- 


grossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 
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The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“An act for the relief of Jane Froman, 
Gypsy Markoff, and Jean Rosen.” 


SALE OF REAL PROPERTY AC- 
QUIRED FOR THE CONSTRUCTION 
OF THE BURKE AIRPORT, VA. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 10045) to provide for the 
sale of all of the real property acquired 
by the Secretary of Commerce for the 
construction of the Burke Airport, Va. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a statement I 
have prepared on the bill be printed at 
this point in the Record. I have no ob- 
jection to the bill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

H. R. 10045 provides for the sale of feder- 
ally owned property at Burke, Va. This 
property was acquired by the Government 
for the construction of a second airport for 
the Washington area. It was later decided 
that a site at Chantilly, Va., was preferable 
to the Burke site so the property at Burke 
is no longer needed and has been declared 
surplus by the General Services Administra- 
tion. 

The House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee reported the bill provid- 
ing former owners to repurchase the land at 
a price equal to the amount originally paid 
to them by the Government at the time the 
land was condemned. An amendment was 
adopted by the House of Representatives 
providing for the current fair market value. 

I have no objection to the adoption of 
H. R. 10045 as passed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives and reported by the Senate 
Committee. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, 
there has been some controversy about 
the bill concerning property which was 
acquired at Burke, Va. Now that the 
airport is to be built at Chantilly, a 
question arose as to whether to allow the 
people whose property was taken at 
Burke to get their property at the fair 
market value or at the value at which 
it was bought from them, giving them 
priority. I preferred the latter method, 
but the House, after long consideration, 
provided for fair market value. I want 
everyone to know that the bill provides 
that that is the way the people in the 
Burke area can, with priority, repur- 
chase their land. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. T yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Does the Senator 
feel that the passage of the bill will re- 
sult in a loss to the Government, or will 
the transaction possibly even out in 
terms of return to the Government? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I think it will more 
than even out. The Government has 
been negotiating for 8 or 9 years between 
Burke and Chantilly. In the meantime, 
the value of the land has increased con- 
siderably. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 
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STIMULATION OF PRODUCTION OF 
COAL BY CREATING COAL RE- 
SEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT COM- 
MISSION 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 4248) to encourage and stimulate 
the production and conservation of coal 
in the United States through research 
and development by creating a Coal Re- 
search and Development Commission, 
and for other purposes, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, with an 
amendment, on page 10, after line 13, to 
insert: 

(c) Such sums as may be appropriated to 
carry out this act shall, unless otherwise pro- 
vided in the appropriation act, remain avail- 
able until expended, 


So as to make the bill read: 
Be it enacted, etc., 
SHORT TITLE 


Section 1. This act may be cited as the 
“Coal Research and Development Act.” 


DEFINITION 


Sec. 2. As used in this act the term “re- 
search” includes scientific, technical, and 
economic research and the practical appli- 
cation of that research. 


COAL RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 


Sec. 3. (a) There is hereby created as an 
independent agency in the executive branch, 
a Coal Research and Development Commis- 
sion (hereinafter referred to as the Commis- 
sion”) to be composed of three Commis- 
sioners appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
Not more than two of such Commissioners 
shall be members of the same political party. 
Two Commissioners shall constitute a quo- 
rum of the Commission. The President shall 
designate the Commissioner who shall serve 
as Chairman of the Commission. 

(b) The term of office of each Commis- 
sioner shall be 3 years, except that (1) the 
terms of office of the Commissioners first 
taking office shall expire, as designated by 
the President at the time of appointment, 
1 at the end of 1 year, 1 at the end of 2 
years, and 1 at the end of 3 years, after the 
date of enactment of this act; (2) any Com- 
missioner appointed to fill a vacancy occur- 
ring prior to the expiration of the term for 
which his predecessor was appointed shall 
be appointed for the remainder of such term; 
(2) upon the expiration of his term a Com- 
missioner may continue to serve until his 
successor is appointed and has qualified. 

(c) Any Commissioner may be removed 
by the President for inefficiency, neglect of 
duty, or malfeasance in office, and for no 
other cause. 

(d) The Chairman of the Commission 
shall receive compensation at the rate of 
$20,500 per annum and the other Commis- 
sioners shall receive compensation at the 
rate of $20,000 per arnum. 

(e) The principal office of the Commission 
shall be in the District of Columbia, but the 
Commission may carry out its duties under 
this act at any place. 

(f) The Commissioners shall be selected 
by the President from among persons ex- 
perienced in the management of industrial- 
type research activities. 


FUNCTIONS AND DUTIES OF THE COMMISSION 


Sec. 4. (a) The Commission shall formu- 
late and execute an overall research program 
designed but not limited to (1) develop new 
and more effective uses for coal, (2) improve 
and expand existing uses for coal, (3) reduce 
the cost of coal production and distribution, 
and (4) emphasize those developments in 
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uses for coal of particular value to small coal 
producers. 

(b) In carrying out its duties under sub- 
section (a) of this section the Commission 
shall— 

(1) conduct research projects; 

(2) contract for, sponsor, cosponsor, and 
promote the coordination of, research proj- 
ects conducted by industrial associations, 
educational institutions, qualified nonprofit 
organizations, qualified private consulting 
firms, and by other departments, agencies, 
and independent establishments of the Fed- 
eral Government; and 

(3) collect and promote the coordination 
of all available research information on the 
production, preparation, distribution, and 
uses of coal, including, but not limited to, 
technical papers. 

(c) The Commission shall itself conduct 
research projects only when it is unable on 
reasonable terms and conditions to contract 
or otherwise provide for such research to be 
conducted by any other qualified organiza- 
tion. No appropriation shall be made to 
carry out the purpose of this act for any 
research project to be conducted by the Com- 
mission itself, if such research project has 
not been approved by resolutions adopted by 
the Committees on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, respectively. For the purpose of secur- 
ing consideration of such approval the Com- 
mission shall submit to each such committee 
a prospectus on each such proposed research 
project containing, but not limited to, an 
analysis of, and justification for, such pro- 
posed project. 

(d) No research shall be carried out, con- 
tracted for, sponsored, or cosponsored, or in 
any other way conducted under authority of 
this act, unless all information, uses, prod- 
ucts, processes, patents, and other develop- 
ments, resulting from such research shall be 
available to the public generally. Whenever 
in the estimation of the Commission the 
purposes of this act would be furthered 
through the use of patented processes or 
equipment, the Commission is authorized to 
enter into such agreements as it deems nec- 
essary for the acquisition or use of such 
patents on reasonable terms and conditions. 

(e) The Commission shall, in carrying 
out its duties under this act, cooperate to 
the fullest extent possible with all other 
departments, agencies, and independent 
establishments of the Federal Government 
and of State governments and with all other 
interested agencies, governmental and non- 
governmental. The Commission shall not 
conduct any research under authority of 
this act which duplicates research being 
conducted by any other department, agency, 
or independent estabilshment of the Fed- 
eral Government or of a State government. 
In order to avoid duplication of effort, the 
Commission shall, before initiating any re- 
search under authority of this act, consult 
with such departments, agencies, or inde- 
pendent establishments of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and of State governments and such 
other interested agencies as it deems ad- 
visable, and establish that such research 
is not already being conducted. 

(f) The Commission is authorized to ac- 
quire by construction, purchase, lease, or 
otherwise such real property as may be nec- 
essary to enable it to carry out its duties 
under this act. 

ADVISORY COMMITTEES 

Sec. 5. (a) The Commission shall create, 
with the advice of the Attorney General, the 
Federal Trade Commission, and the Small 
Business Administration, such advisory 
committees as the Commission deems nec- 
essary to assist it in carrying out its duties 
under this act. 

(b) The functions of advisory commit- 
tees established under authority of this sec- 
tion shall be purely advisory. 
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(c) The members of each advisory com- 
mittee established under authority of this 
section shall be selected so as to insure 
adequate geographic representation, and, in 
the case of an industrial advisory commit- 
tee, the members shall be selected so as to 
insure that an adequate cross section of the 
industry is represented. No corporation, 
company, association, or other concern rep- 
resented on an industrial advisory commit- 
tee shall control, be controlled by, or be 
under common control with, any other 
corporation, company, association, or con- 
cern represented on such advisory com- 
mittee. 

(d) Each advisory committee established 
under authority of this section shall be sub- 
ject to the following minimum standards: 

(1) The agenda for each meeting of such 
advisory committee shall be formulated or 
approved by a Commissioner or his designee 
who shall be a full-time salaried employee 
of the Commission. 

(2) The meetings of such advisory com- 
mittee shall be at the call of, and under the 
chairmanship of, a Commissioner or his 
designee who shall be a full-time salaried 
employee of the Commission. 

(3) Full and complete minutes of each 
meeting of such advisory committee shall be 
kept, which shall contain at a minimum, 
(A) the name of each person attending such 
meeting, and an identification of the inter- 
est he represents, (B) a copy of the agenda, 
(C) a comprehensive summary of the mat- 
ters discussed in the meeting stating the 
viewpoints expressed and identifying the 
person expressing such viewpoints, (D) the 
conclusions reached by the advisory com- 
mittee, together with any minority views, 
and (E) a record of all votes or polls taken 
during the meeting. 

(e) Copies of the minutes of each ad- 
visory committee established under au- 
thority of this section, and copies of all re- 
ports made by any such committee shall be 
available, upon request, to the public upon 
payment to the Commission by the person 
so requesting, of the cost to the United 
States of furnishing him such copies. 

(1) Members of any advisory committee 
appointed from private life under authority 
of this section shall each receive $50 per 
diem when engaged in the actual perform- 
ance of their duties as a member of such 
advisory committee. Such members shall 
also be entitled to travel expenses and per 
diem in lieu of subsistence at the rates au- 
thorized by section 5 of the Administrative 
Expenses Act of 1946 (5 U. S. C. 73b-2) for 
all persons employed intermittently as con- 
sultants or experts receiving compensation 
on a per diem basis. 


EMPLOYEES 


Sec. 6. (a) The Commission is authorized 
(1) to appoint, subject to civil-service laws, 
such employees as may be necessary to assist 
the Commission to carry out its duties under 
this act and (2) to fix the compensation of 
such employees in accordance with the Clas- 
sification Act of 1949, as amended. 

(b) The Commission is authorized to es- 
tablish and fix the compensation for not 
more than 10 scientific or professional posi- 
tions in the Commission without regard to 
the Classification Act of 1949, as amended, 
each such position being established to carry 
out research and development projects con- 
ducted by the Commission itself which re- 
quire the services of specially qualified sci- 
entific or professional personnel. The rates 
of compensation for positions established 
pursuant to this subsection shall not be less 
than $12,500 per annum nor more than 
$19,000 per annum and shall be subject to 
the approval of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. Such positions shall be in the classi- 
fied civil service of the United States, but 
appointment to such positions shall be made 
without competitive examination upon the 
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approval of the proposed appointee’s quali- 
fications by the Civil Service Commission or 
such officers or agents as it may designate 
for this purpose. 

(c) There is hereby established a posi- 
tion to be known as the “Research Di- 
rector.” The Research Director shall be ap- 
pointed by the Commission, and shall re- 
ceive salary not to exceed $19,000 per annum. 
The Research Director shall administer all 
research projects conducted by the Commis- 
sion itself under authority of this act. 

REPORTS 

Sec. 7. The Commission shall submit to 
Congress, on or before February 15 of each 
year, beginning with the year 1959, a com- 
prehensive report concerning its activities, 
including information on all research and 
development projects conducted, sponsored, 
or cosponsored by the Commission during 
the preceding year. In addition, the Com- 
mission shall submit to Congress on or be- 
fore August 15 of each such year an interim 
progress report on its activities. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 8. (a) There is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, not 
more than $2 million to be used to carry out 
the purposes of this act for the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 1958. 

(b) There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated for each fiscal year beginning after 
June 30, 1959, such sums as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the purposes of this act. 

(c) Such sums as may be appropriated to 
carry out this act shall, unless otherwise pro- 
vided in the appropriation act, remain avail- 
able until expended. 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, may we 
have an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Senator from Montana 
(Mr. Murray], the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
is in the Chamber. Does he desire to 
make a statement in connection with 
the bill? 

Mr. MURRAY. The Senator from 
Wyoming will make the statement. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, S. 4248 
is a very important bill, and is long over- 
due. Iam a cosponsor of the bill. Wy- 
oming is blessed with an abundance of 
coal. Every county in my State has a 
coal deposit. I was instrumental in as- 
sisting the Wyoming Natural Resources 
Board to conduct chemical tests of all 
Wyoming coals. 

A strong, healthy, coal-mining indus- 
try is highly essential to the economic 
welfare and security of the United States, 
and is vitally important to the Western 
States. 

The Nation’s coal industry is not strong 
and healthy by any means. In fact, the 
Nation’s coal industry has long been 
economically ill and highly vulnerable 
to competitive fuels. 

There are some 4,000 bituminous and 
lignite coal producers operating in ex- 
cess of 7,500 mines in 26 States and 
Alaska, and there are some 800 producers 
of anthracite coal in Pennsylvania. At 
least 98 percent of all these producers 
are small- and medium-sized operators. 

These small- and medium-sized oper- 
ators are in no position to carry on the 
research work which everyone familiar 
with the situation admits is necessary to 
make the coal industry economically 
strong and healthy. 

Within the coal-mining industry only 
the largest captive and independent pro- 
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ducers have the means to continue coal 
utilization research on an effective scale 
such as is called for in this bill. Since 
much of the research work carried on 
by such companies is for the purpose of 
gaining competitive advantages, the 
technical knowledge and benefits gained 
from such research activities ordinarily 
do not become available to others. 

The bill, S. 4248, provides that all in- 
formation, uses, products, processes, pat- 
ents, and other developments, resulting 
from research conducted by the proposed 
Commission shall be available to the 
public, generally. 

The benefits which will accrue from 
activities of the Commission which will 
be created by the bill will do much to 
improve and strengthen an impoverished 
industry, whose resources represent a 
vast storehouse of mineral wealth that 
has barely been tapped. These resources, 
if properly developed and conserved, 
should serve the Nation for several cen- 
turies to come. 

The amount of coal research con- 
ducted in the United States has been 
wholly inadequate to meet the needs of 
the coal-mining industry and is very 
small in comparison to the amount un- 
dertaken by certain other large indus- 
tries—amounting to about $17 million 
in 1955 as against $146 million spent on 
research by the petroleum industry in 
1953 and the $361 million spent by the 
chemical industry in the same year. 

An adequately financed coal research 
and development program, if so organ- 
ized and directed as to concentrate in- 
tensive research efforts on promising 
short-range possibilities for developing 
new and more effective uses for coal, for 
improving and expanding present uses, 
and for reducing the cost of coal pro- 
duction and distribution, could be ex- 
pected to produce substantial results 
highly beneficial to the coal mining in- 
dustry, to consumers of coal, to coal- 
mine workers, to distressed coal mining 
communities, and to the general public. 
The economy and security of the United 
States would be enhanced. Therefore, 
it would be in the national interest for 
the Federal Government to undertake 
the financing and management of such 
a program without delay. 

Mr. President, this is a good bill, and 
I trust that it will be enacted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, I 
express my satisfaction and pleasure at 
the passage of the bill. The purpose of 
S. 4248 is to encourage and stimulate 
the production and conservation of coal 
in the United States through research 
and development by creating a Coal Re- 
search and Development Commission. 

The very purpose of the bill is to find 
new uses for coal, and to expand the 
great coal markets of the world. 

Quite naturally, I am interested in 
the bill, and it is pleasing to me, indeed, 
that the Senate has taken this impor- 
tant step in the development of coal 
and its uses throughout our country 
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and in other countries. I believe the 
passage of the bill is a very far step in 
the improvement of the uses of coal, 
which is one of the great products of 
our Nation. It will mean much to fu- 
ture economy of the United States. 

Mr. HOBLITZELL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a statement 
I have prepared on the bill, S. 4248, be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR HOBLITZELL 


A coal research program as proposed in the 
bill under consideration is eagerly sought by 
residents of West Virginia, not only those 
engaged in mining, but in the many allied 
industries and, in fact, by everyone who rec- 
ognizes the overall economic value of a going 
coal industry. The status of the coal in- 
dustry actually determines living standards 
of thousands of our families. It has a direct 
effect upon the well-being of railroaders and 
of the many employees of suppliers of min- 
ing machinery, timber, roof bolts, electrical 
equipment, and the numerous other items 
essential to the operation of a modern coal 
mine, 

Nor is coal’s economic influence limited to 
this periphery. Municipal and county gov- 
ernments, as well as our State treasury, de- 
pend largely upon the coal industry for 
operating revenue. When the coal business 
is down, the condition is reflected in most 
of West Virginia’s business houses, in our 
churches, and in our charitable institutions. 
A vigorous coal industry is positively essen- 
tial to the prosperity of our State. 

Look briefly, if you will, at the immediate 
advantages to be derived for our producers, 
transporters, and consumers of coal under 
the proposed program. We do not expect 
that the impetus of the science and research 
efforts precipitated by this legislation will 
make it possible for our thousands of un- 
employed coal miners to get back to work in 
the next month or next year. A coal re- 
search program will, however, clear the way 
for reinvigorating the industry. 

I do not wish to presume upon the time 
of my colleagues by continually referring 
exclusively to the great storehouses of coal 
in West Virginia and what we envisualize for 
our State under the prolonged application 
of science and research. A majority of the 
Members of the Senate represent States 
which have considerable coal reserves. When 
I sat down at my desk to think about the 
most persuasive arguments for a coal re- 
search program that I might present today, 
I found in a Bureau of Mines table, based 
on data prepared by the United States Geo- 
logical Survey, perhaps the most conclusive 
evidence of the need for S. 4248. For this 
reason I ask that a portion of this material 
be inserted in the Recorp at this point. I 
list below the recoverable coal reserves of 
the United States, by States, as of January 1, 
1958. 


COAL RESERVES OF THE UNITED STATES, BY STATES 
Recoverable 

reserves, 
Jan. 1, 1958, 


Maryland 


1958 


COAL RESERVES OF THE UNITED STATES, BY 
sTATES—continued 
Recoverable 
reserves, 
Jan. 1, 1958, 


Nore.—Footnotes in detail appear in source 
material, “Coal Resources of the United 
States,“ Geological Survey Circular 293, 1954. 
(Production and recoverable reserve data up- 
dated from 1952 on basis of Bureau of Mines 
production figures for the period 1953-57.) 


Thus West Virginia would not by any 
means be the sole beneficiary of an effective 
coal-research program. In all, there are 27 
States with important coal reserves. 

I have not attempted to break down these 
figures into the bituminous, subbituminous, 
lignite, and anthracite categories, because 
the proposed research project is designed to 
develop new methods and new uses for all 
grades of coal. I say frankly that the lignite 
and bituminous grades might very well de- 
rive the major benefits from such a program, 
inasmuch as the vast resources of those fuels 
and the room for industrial expansion where 
they are most abundant would offer a par- 
ticular challenge to scientists and engineers. 
I submit that each of the 27 States listed 
above could very well find enormous advan- 
tages, never before dreamed of, in a coal- 
research program, 

At the present time West Virginia is the 
Nation’s largest coal producer. We are high- 
ly dependent upon this product for the eco- 
nomic well-being of many thousands of our 
families. Our reserves may not at first sight 
seem any more significant than those of 
other States. The fact is, however, that coal 
has been produced in our part of the coun- 
try since before we became an independent 
Commonwealth in 1863. In the intervening 
years some 6 ½ billion tons have come from 
our mines, yet almost 8 times that amount 
remain today. 

I can say without equivocation that West 
Virginia has been one of the outstanding 
pioneers in improving coal production and 
preparation. Our mines are so highly mech- 
anized that less than 1 percent of the total 
underground production is cut by hand, and 
more than three-quarters is mechanically 
loaded. Despite the advances that have 
made this achievement possible, consider- 
ably more research is essential for the effi- 
ciency of our mines, the safety of our miners, 
and the conservation of this valuable natural 
resource. 

I can also state without fear of being chal- 
lenged that the coal consumers of West Vir- 
ginia are second to none in their record for 
increasing the efficiency of coal consumption 
and developing new uses. Our chemical in- 
dustry around Charleston has many times 
been referred to as the Ruhr Valley of Amer- 
ica. Some of the developments which have 
taken place down there have not yet been 
equaled by the recognized outstanding in- 
dustrialists of Europe’s Ruhr. 
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Our steel industry in the northwest pan- 
handle of West Virginia has for many years 
been responsible for outstanding progress in 
intercepting coal tars and chemicals and 
converting them into a veritable cornucopia 
of byproducts. At the same time the pri- 
mary function of this industry, the produc- 
tion of steel for the plants, homes, automo- 
biles, and many other necessary items in the 
everday life of our people has continued to 
improve in efficiency and quality. 

This week I noted two advertisements in 
national business publications that are per- 
tinent to this discussion. One was domi- 
nated by a photo of a picnic scene in which 
a little family was setting up lunch in a 
secluded area alongside a station wagon, 
The copy referred to the large number of 
everyday products that are derived from 
coal. Included in the list of materials to 
whose manufacture coal was a contributing 
factor were enamel, vinyl upholstering, 
chromium plating, synthetic rubber, and 
white side-wall tires. An obvious advertise- 
ment for coal is the automobile itself, for 
I believe it has generally become known 
that a ton of coal is required in the manu- 
facture of a ton of steel. Consequently the 
automobile manufacturer is actually one of 
coal’s more important indirect customers. 

The other advertisement was captained 
“What Happened to the Ring Around the 
Bathtub?” There follows this explanation: 

“When ordinary soap is added to this 
salt-laden or ‘hard’ water, calcium and mag- 
nesium combine with the soap to form in- 
soluble compounds which are deposited as 
a scum or ring around the bathtub. The 
sodium compounds remain in solution. If 
the calcium and magnesium could be ex- 
changed for sodium in these compounds 
there would be no ring. 

“There is a way, using a sulfonated syn- 
thetic resin made from coal chemicals.” 

I mention these developments only to 

point out the constant expansion of coal 
uses that have been developed by the steel, 
chemical, and other industries. Under the 
direction of a Coal Research Commission, 
considerably more experimentations on coal 
uses and byproducts would come about. 
Just as the United States Department of 
Agriculture has been responsible for im- 
provements in farm output and quality of 
products, so could a coal research program 
aid both the producer and the consumer of 
coal. 
America’s No. 1 buyer of coal is the public 
utilities industry. Ninety-nine percent of 
the electricity generated in West Virginia 
comes from coal-fired steam plants. We are 
growing in importance as a manufacturing 
State largely because of the availability of 
energy supplies at attractive prices. As in- 
vestor and industrial leaders become more 
familiar with these advantages, the trend 
will be accelerated. 

I need not refer in detail to progress of 
the aluminum industry which has blossomed 
out along the banks of the Ohio River in 
the west central part of the State. Alumi- 
num producers are setting up shop in these 
surroundings primarily because of the 
abundance of coal that will generate the 
power needed in the processing of this prod- 
uct, Numerous other small industries that 
require mechanical power to a lesser degree 
have been attracted to West Virginia over 
the years. 

As you are well aware, Mr. President, West 
Virginia welcomes the advent of new indus- 
try, particularly at a time when so many of 
our people are unemployed. All too many 
coal miners have been without employment 
or on a short-week basis for many months. 
A part of this economic distress extends back 
almost a decade. These industrious and re- 
sourceful men have in some cases entered 
new industries, but the opportunities are 
understandably limited. Many thousands 
of railroad personnel are in similar straits. 
The West Virginia railroad industry depends 
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heavily upon the transportation of bitumi- 
nous coal for a great share of its revenue. 
I feel that it is significant that railroad 
management and labor have endorsed a coal 
research program, for they are cognizant of 
its potential advantages to the railroad in- 
dustry and to all suppliers of coal and the 
railroads as well as to business houses in 
mining communities and transportation 
centers. 

The place of coal in the mobilization base 
also must come into the coal research pic- 
ture. Let us consider, for example, the per- 
sonnel situation in the coal industry and on 
the railroads. The modern coal miner is a 
skilled technician trained to operate the in- 
genious machines that have been brought 
into the mines. In the event that interna- 
tional conditions become more tense—par- 
ticularly if a cutoff in transoceanic move- 
ment of oil should take place—demand for 
coal would immediately soar upward. Mines 
that are now operating 1 shift a day—or 
perhaps 3 or 4 shifts a week—would be 
needed to operate around the clock. Failing 
to provide an incentive for our coal people to 
remain in their home communities is a 
threat to our defense structure. The men 
who migrate to other industrial centers may 
very well be needed on short notice to pro- 
vide the coal necessary for increased produc- 
tion of steel, for more explosives, and for 
the heating and powering of a variety of 
defense establishments. 

The position of the coal-carrying railroads 
is somewhat identical. A step-up in freight 
traffic would require men of experience to 
man and maintain the rolling stock. A 
scarcity of mine and railroad labor would 
constitute a direct threat to the security of 
this Nation. 

The very enactment of the proposed legis- 
lation would have an important psycholog- 
ical effect on miners and railroaders. They 
would be highly encouraged by the Govern- 
ment's official recognition of the need to 
inject new life into a long neglected industry, 
You would find the United Mine Workers of 
America, who haye already signified their 
desire for a sound research program, cooper- 
ating to the fullest in effectuating the ob- 
jectives of this program. Executives of the 
coal industry and all industries allied with 
it are eager to join in the promotion of the 
policy herein advocated. All residents of 
West Virginia and other coal-producing 
States who have no direct connection with 
the industry would welcome the prospects 
offered under this blueprint for improving 
coal production, transportation, and con- 
sumption. 

Over the long term, a coal research program 
would aid in assuring our children and our 
children's children of the required fuel sup- 
plies. Yes, the Congress holds the power 
to set in motion a project that is vital to our 
economy, which could fill a serious need in 
an extraordinary international situation, and 
which is essential to the preservation of an 
economy based on the availability of fuel 
supplies. 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I am 
very glad that the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs has reported 
favorably S. 4248, and that the bill has 
been passed. I was pleased to be a co- 
sponsor of the bill, together with the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Murray], 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Bar- 
RETT], and other Senators. 

My colleague from Kentucky [Mr. 
Morton] has been as interested as I have 
been in the passage of the bill. 

Naturally we would be interested. 
Kentucky produces the third largest vol- 
ume of coal in the United States, and is 
the fifth State in the amount of coal re- 
sources. 
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The coal in eastern Kentucky is among 
the best in the world in its metallurgi- 
cal and chemical properties. Western 
Kentucky coal is one of the best steam 
coals in the United States. 

A few years ago the Bureau of Mines, 
together with Bituminous Coal Research, 
Inc., a privately financed research or- 
ganization, financed, I believe, by coal 
companies, and perhaps assisted by the 
United Mine Workers of America, con- 
ducted a survey of possible areas of coal 
research. They determined that some 
209 surveys should be undertaken as a 
means of making it possible to take full 
adevantage of the immense energy re- 
serves available in domestic coal. These 
projects were listed in nine major cate- 
gories: Coal resources; mining, prepara- 
tion of coal, storage and transportation; 
coal combustion; coke and coal chemi- 
cals; gasification of coal; coal hydroge- 
nation in oil; and physical and chemical 
properties. 

It is estimated that about 30 percent 
of the Nation’s energy demands are cur- 
rently being met by coal. If this ratio 
continues, by 1975 approximately 800 
million tons of coal will be produced in 
the United States. In this year, less 
than 500 million tons are being produced. 
But if the higher figure is to be reached, 
there must be a higher rate of produc- 
tion and new uses, better methods of coal 
preparation, and more effective and 
cheaper methods of transportation must 
be found. 

These are some of the factors about 
which the Commission will make inquiry. 
The coal operators and the United Mine 
Workers of America favor the bill. 
There are many others, who are not di- 
rectly interested, who recognize the great 
value of coal to the Nation and the na- 
tional defense and are very much in- 
terested in the passage of the bill. 
Therefore, I am glad the bill has been 
passed. I hope that it will shortly be 
enacted. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I join 
with my colleagues from Kentucky and 
West Virginia in expressing my grati- 
tude for the passage of the coal research 
program bill. Utah produces more coal, 
probably, than any other State west of 
the Mississippi River. Utah has been a 
great producer of coal for many years. 

But the market for coal has been 
gradually dwindling, and many miners 
who should be at work and would be at 
work if more uses were found for coal 
are now out of work. 

The cost of the program is not high. 
It could result in greatly increased in- 
come for the United States, by way of 
income taxes, if more outlets were found 
for the use of coal. Utah is doing every- 
thing it can to facilitate the production 
of coal. We have been seeking new 
markets. Shipments have been made 
abroad under the mutual security pro- 
gram to various countries, including 
Korea and Japan. In fact, if it were not 
for those programs, there would be still 
more men out of employment in Utah. 

In my opinion, the bill is a great step 
forward. It will enable the coal indus- 
try to do research and undertake studies 
to find new uses for coal. I hope the 
study will soon get under way. It will 
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result in immediate good to the areas 
where coal is mined, and will be of indi- 
rect benefit to the whole United States. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I was 
delighted to observe the lively, alert 
interest of the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from West Virginia [Mr. REVER- 
coms] and his colleague, the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. HOBLITZELL], in this mat- 
ter when the bill was presented. Un- 
fortunately, their names could not ap- 
pear as cosponsors until the bill was re- 
ported; but I think the Recorp should 
show they were cosponsors from the very 
beginning. 

Similarly, the distinguished Senator 
from Utah [Mr. WATKINS] and the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Kentucky | Mr. 
Cooper], were actively interested in the 
passage of the bill. 

I compliment them for their very 
lively interest and alertness concerning 
one of the predominant interests of the 
United States; namely, the coal-mining 
industry. 

Speaking of my own State, let me say 
that we have the same problem in Illi- 
nois. 

I should observe that we were dealing, 
some months ago, with an area redevel- 
opment bill. The bill, as passed by the 
Senate, provided for $279 million in 
loans and grants for areas which have 
been chronically distressed. One of the 
major causes of distress has been the 
abandonment of the coal mines. Until 
we restore to the coal mining industry— 
and, in particular, the bituminous coal 
mining segment of the industry—a 
rather healthy glow, we shall have that 
problem to contend with. 

Therefore, action on this bill is imper- 
ative; and I trust that the Research 
Commission will come forth with con- 
crete, affirmative recommendations 
which will be extremely useful in help- 
ing the coal-mining industry in this sit- 
uation. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I am 
in full accord with what the Senator from 
Illinois has said; and I thank him for his 
statement. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. 
from Utah. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I am 
in full accord with the statements which 
have been made by the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Barrett] and the other 
Senators who have commented on this 
proposed legislation. Its enactment is 
of great importance. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Montana yield to me? 

Mr. MURRAY. I vield. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, the 
distinguished senior Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Murray] took the lead in the 
introduction of the bill, in the first 
place; and in having the bill considered 
by the committee, in the second place; 
and then in having the bill reported. So 
he is entitled to great credit for his 
assistance in getting this very worth- 
while piece of proposed legislation before 
the Senate. 

Mr, MURRAY. I have been ably as- 
sisted by the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. Barrett]; and I thank him for his 
help in connection with this matter. 


I thank the Senator 
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Mr. President, I believe this measure 
is a very important one; and I am very 
happy that it has been passed. 

Mr. BARRETT. The bill is very im- 
portant to Wyoming, Montana, Utah— 
in fact, to all the Western States. 

Mr. MURRAY. That is correct. 


TRANSFER OF FREEDMEN’S HOSPI- 
TAL TO HOWARD UNIVERSITY— 
BILL PASSED OVER 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
next measure on the calendar will be 
stated. 

The bill (S. 3626) to establish a teach- 
ing hospital for Howard University, to 
transfer Freedmen’s Hospital to the uni- 
versity, and for other purposes, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I ask that the bill go 
over. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Nebraska withhold his ob- 
jection long enough to permit me to 
make a statement in regard to the bill? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I am happy to do so, 
Mr. President. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I should 
like to have the attention of the distin- 
guished majority leader, the senior Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. JOHNSON], and also 
the attention of the senior Senator from 
New Jersey | Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. President, I sincerely hope the 
majority leader will place the bill before 
the Senate, by way of motion. 

First, the Senate should know some- 
thing about the background of the bill, 
which is not a very pleasant one. 

Mr. President, I never will be a party 
to use of the Senate of the United States 
as a bargaining agent for any union. 
That statement by me tells most of the 
story in regard to the background of 
this bill. 

The bill seeks to transfer to Howard 
University the Freedmen’s Hospital. It 
should be transferred to Howard Uni- 
versity. It is located on real property 
belonging to Howard University. 

The bill provides for Federal funds for 
the expansion of that hospital, in the 
District of Columbia. That is sorely 
needed, in order to meet the needs of the 
sick. 

The bill is founded upon the kind of 
humanitarianism for which the Senate 
should stand. But Congressional action 
on the bill is being blocked by a group 
of labor negotiators, who take the posi- 
tion that until Howard University nego- 
tiates a contract to their liking, they 
are going to use their political power to 
block the proposed transfer. 

Mr. President, no Member of the Sen- 
ate has a better record than does the 
senior Senator from Oregon, in terms of 
friendship for the legitimate interests of 
labor. But when a labor group sends to 
me a message indicating that it will seek 
to block the bill on the calendar of the 
United States Senate unless I, as chair- 
man of the subcommittee which brought 
the bill to the floor of the Senate, hold 
up action on the bill until they nego- 
tiate a contract with the president of 
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Howard University, I tell that labor 
group there is a hot place to which they 
can go; and they would not survive very 
long if they got there. [Laughter.] 

Mr. President, I say to the distin- 
guished majority leader that this fight 
involves a principle; and I expect my 
majority leader to have the bill brought 
before the Senate by way of motion. 

Let me state what the Senate will be 
doing if it holds up action on this bill. 
In that event the Senate will deny the 
use of planning money which already is 
available. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Oregon yield 
to me? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Is the Sen- 
ator from Oregon referring to Calendar 
2400, Senate bill 3626, which was re- 
ported on August 12 from the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare? 

Mr. MORSE. That is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have heard the suggestion the 
Senator from Oregon has made. I will 
obtain a copy of the bill and a copy of 
the report, and I will bring them to the 
attention of the policy committee at its 
earliest meeting. I appreciate the Sen- 
ator’s suggestion. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Oregon yield to me? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. HRUSKA. In view of the remarks 
of the Senator from Oregon, I feel it in- 
cumbent upon me—inasmuch as I am the 
one who entered the objection to present 
consideration of the bill—to explain that, 
insofar as the minority calendar commit- 
tee is concerned, the ground for asking 
that the bill go over is the amount of 
money involved, namely, $10 million. 
Thus, the bill clearly is not one which 
properly should be considered during the 
call of the Consent Calendar. 

I know that the Senator from Oregon 
did not mean in any way to imply that. 
the objection interposed by me was in 
the category of an allegedly improper 
blocking of consideration of the bill. 

Mr. MORSE. I was coming to that, 
and was going to make that very state- 
ment. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I thank the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. I have no criticism of 
the calendar committee. I know the 
reason for the objection by the calendar 
committee. 

But I want the Senate to know what is 
going on behind the scenes in connection 
with this bill. So I wish to complete my 
statement. 

Mr. President, my statement is that 
planning funds are now available for 
completion of the plans for the enlarge- 
ment of the hospital; and it is important 
that we get busy and see to it that those 
funds are used, because the colored peo- 
ple of the District of Columbia need these 
expanded hospital facilities. 

Let me say a further word: Attacks are 
being made on the president of Howard 
University by the labor opponents of the 
bill; those attacks are based on state- 
ments to the effect that Howard Uni- 
versity is following some kind of anti- 
union policy. Mr. President, I ask my 
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colleagues to examine the record which 
has been made by the committee. At the 
hearings I cross examined at length the 
president of Howard University. 

I state here and now, as I said in the 
committee, that I have confidence that in 
due course of time President Mordecai 
Johnson will negotiate a fair agreement 
with these employees. But I do not pro- 
pose to hold up Senate action on the 
proposed legislation until that collective- 
bargaining negotiation is consummated, 
particularly when the bill provides all 
the protection any labor group has a 
right to expect the Congress to include 
in a bill. 

Mr. President, the time at my disposal, 
under the 5-minute rule in connection 
with the call of the Consent Calendar, 
has expired. I ask unanimous consent 
that at this time I may proceed for sev- 
eral additional minutes; otherwise, I 
shall proceed after the next bill on the 
calendar has been called. [{Laughter.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Smatuers in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion to the request of the Senator from 
Oregon? Without objection, the Senator 
from Oregon may proceed. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, this bill 
includes a guaranty to these employees 
that when they are transferred to the 
jurisdiction of Howard University they 
will continue to be protected, insofar as 
their promotions and salary rate in- 
creases are concerned, just as they would 
be if they remained on the civil-service 
roll. 

The bill includes provisions—and they 
are referred to in the committee's re- 
port—which leaves no doubt that these 
employees will be given not 3 months, but 
3 years on the civil-service reemploy- 
ment list if any of them seek to transfer 
from Howard University. We have writ- 
ten into this bill every single protection 
these workers can expect from Congress 
to protect their legitimate rights; but 
they want more. They want Congress 
to write into the bill what, for their pur- 
poses, amounts to a collective-bargaining 
agreement. No labor union has a right 
to ask that of Congress. The senior Sen- 
ator from Oregon will never be a party 
to that kind of request to Congress. 

As I said in committee, and now re- 
peat on the floor of the Senate, when one 
becomes a civil-service employee, wheth- 
er he be a civilian employee of the Army, 
Navy, or other Government agency, he is 
not granted a job in perpetuity. We 
frequently discontinue Federal projects. 
When we discontinue Federal projects 
we transfer the employees to the civil- 
service reemployment list for 90 days. In 
this bill we provide for retention on the 
reemployment register for 3 years, not 
£0 days. 

If Senators will take a look at the bill 
and the report, they will see that the 
workers get protection for 5 years. So I 
have a deep feeling about this matter, 
because I think an injustice is attempted 
to be practiced on the Senate. I hope 
the bill will be brought up on motion and 
acted on. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, and I do not 
intend to object, I should like to ask my 
distinguished friend a question. The 
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distinguished Senator from Oregon has 
mentioned one principle, namely, that 
he objects to a labor union using Con- 
gress as a bargaining agent to get a dif- 
ferent kind of contract or policy from a 
private organization. I endorse his 
proposition. 

I desire to ascertain if the Sehator 
from Oregon endorses a further princi- 
ple here involved. The Senator may re- 
call the origin of the name “Freed- 
men’s.” It was a bureau set up for the 
freed slaves. 

Mr. MORSE. This is the last of the 
Freedmen’s projects. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator will 
recall that Howard University is on pri- 
vately owned land. 

Mr. MORSE. That is true. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator will 
recall, of course, that the Government 
has no control whatever over the trus- 
tees of Howard University, other than 
their making an annual report, because 
oe makes an annual appropria- 

on. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator will 
recall that the annual appropriations for 
students at Howard University average 
about $1,000 a year for each student. 

Mr. MORSE. I was not aware it was 
that particular figure, but I knew we 
were making appropriations for that 
purpose. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Four million dol- 
lars for 4,000 students averages to that 
amount. 

Mr. MORSE. I did not know what 
the figure was. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I am surprised 
the Senator did not complain of that 
when the complaint was made about the 
$250 tuition last night. 

The question I wish to ask the Senator 
is this: Can the distinguished Senator, 
who is a former professor of law and 
who is skilled in all the intricacies of 
that profession 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator pays me 
an exaggerated compliment. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Can the Senator 
draw any legal or logical distinction be- 
tween the Federal Government’s appro- 
priating money for a school or a hospi- 
tal on private land, which is privately 
controlled and operated, and a State's 
doing the same thing with State funds? 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from Vir- 
ginia was not on the floor last night 
when I discussed this matter in connec- 
tion with the education bill. I took the 
position then that, in my judgment, 
there is no constitutional prohibition 
against the Federal Government’s pro- 
viding assistance for children attending 
private institutions, which includes the 
right of the Federal Government to ap- 
propriate funds for a specific grant to a 
specific private institution, for a labora- 
tory, a classroom, a hospital, or a par- 
ticular educational facility which will 
be limited in its use to the benefit of 
the students. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. That statement 
is all right so far as it goes, but it is not 
quite responsive to the question asked 
by the Senator from Virginia. 

Here we have a case where the Federal 
Government contributes money to How- 
ard University. When the hospital is 
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transferred to Howard University, it goes 
on privately owned land. 

Mr. MORSE. Money is contributed to 
Georgetown University and other private 
universities in the District of Columbia, 
too. 

Mr, ROBERTSON. The Government 
does hot, with all due deference to the 
Senator from Oregon, contribute to them 
on any other basis than it contributes 
to the scientific work of any other uni- 
versity. This is-a case which is unique 
and all by itself. 

Mr. MORSE. I hope such instances 
will increase. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Government 
has constructed the buildings, the Gov- 
ernment has provided the major support, 
the university is on private land, the 
trustees are appointed by those not con- 
nected with the Government, and not 
under Government control. 

My question is, Can the Senator see 
any logical or legal distinction to be 
drawn between that kind of action and 
the action of a State, if it sees fit, to 
appropriate money to a school under 
private trustees, on private land? 

Mr. MORSE. I see no reason why a 
State cannot, if it wants to contribute 
State funds to private schools unless 
there is a constitutional prohibition. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I appreciate the 
answer, because I did not think the Sen- 
ator could draw any other conclusion. 

Mr. MORSE. I see no reason why a 
State should not do so, if it wants to, 
unless there is a prohibition in the Fed- 
eral or State constitution. Of course, 
if the purpose of such a State contribu- 
tion is to maintain segregated schools, 
then a clear Federal constitutional prob- 
lem would become involved. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Rxconb some remarks I had pre- 
viously made, but which become particu- 
larly pertinent now with reference to the 
history of Freedmen’s Hospital and the 
principle we have just agreed upon. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

The proposed drafts for the Constitution 
submitted by both Charles Pinckney and 
James Madison would have authorized such 
an institution and their joint resolution to 
implement their recommendations was sup- 
ported by Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Pennsylvania but was opposed 
by a majority of the representatives of other 
States and was defeated. 

That ended the matter, so far as the Con- 
stitutional Convention was concerned, but 
our first President, George Washington, still 
cherished the idea to the extent that his 
will bequeathed 50 shares of Potomac Canal 
stock toward the establishment of a univer- 
sity “if the National Government is inclined 
to extend a fostering hand toward it.” 

The interest in higher education indicated 
by Washington's will was emphasized in the 
ceremonies in 1904 when the institution 
founded in the District of Columbia in 1821 
under the name of Columbian College 
changed its name to George Washington Uni- 
versity, but that institution never has 
claimed to be a national university, nor has 
it received direct aid or appropriations from 
the Congress for its buildings or operations, 
other than the type of research grants which 
are 5 by colleges and universities gen- 
erally. 
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Meanwhile, however, there had been estab- 
lished in the District of Columbia under an 
act of Congress approved March 2, 1867, “a 
university for the education of youth in the 
liberal arts and sciences under the style and 
title of Howard University.” 

Now, there are several interesting features 
about the establishment of Howard Univer- 
sity. As I have pointed out, there was no 
constitutional authority for the Congress to 
found and operate a university and it did not 
do that in this case. What the act approved 
in 1867 did was to set up the university as a 
body politic, with power to sue and to be 
sued, to own and convey property and with 
its government vested in a board of trustees. 
Except for the fact that the trustees were 
required to make an annual report to the 
Congress, this was an independent educa- 
tional institution, operating along the same 
lines as any privately endowed university 
conducted on a nonprofit basis. 

The second point to be noticed is that 
while there were no racial restrictions in the 
original act creating Howard University, 
there was nothing in the law which would 
have prevented the trustees from operating 
it as a segregated institution and as a matter 
of fact it was so operated for many years. 
Even today the racial division of students in 
Howard University is so one-sided that it can 
be considered integrated only in the techni- 
cal sense. 

At the time Howard was founded there 
was, of course, an urgent need to do some- 
thing about the education of recently freed 
slaves and all the circumstances point to the 
intention of Congress to deal with this prob- 
lem, in an indirect way, rather than simply 
to create another institution of higher learn- 
ing in the Nation's Capital. 

The university was named in honor of Gen. 
Otis O. Howard, of Maine, who was the Di- 
rector of the Freedmen’s Bureau, and Gen- 
eral Howard as its first president led the fight 
to obtain Congressional support for the school 
in its early days. 

The Freedmen’s Bureau, as it was common- 
ly known, but which officially was designated 
as the Bureau of Refugees, Freed Men, and 
Abandoned Lands was established in 1865, 
when the War Between the States was draw- 
ing toa close. It had the power to take over 
land in Southern States which was confis- 
cated or abandoned and, by sale or otherwise, 
to make it available to refugees or freed men 
in units of not more than 40 acres for their 
protected use and enjoyment for 3 years. 
The Bureau also was given power previously 
exercised by the Treasury and War Depart- 
ments to seize and sell the lands held by the 
Confederate States, as well as abandoned 
lands, and to use the proceeds of such sales 
for the education of freed slaves. 

A Commission established by the 85th 
Congress now is engaged in planning for a 
suitable observance of the 100th anniversary 
of the War Between the States which was 
fought from 1861 to 1865. That observance 
will remind many people of other States of 
a fact which Virginians cannot forget—that 
our State was the major battleground of that 
fratricidal war. 

And Virginians also are very conscious of 
the fact that our State has been chosen as 
a new battleground to test whether or not 
the Federal Government can force a sover- 
eign State to operate racially mixed schools 
against the will of a majority of the people 
and in violation of the State's constitution. 

Present indications are that this conflict 
will lead to the closing next fall of public 
schools in several cities and counties of 
Virginia, because school officials who attempt 
to operate on a segregated basis will be in 
contempt of a Federal court and those 
schools which admit both white and colored 
pupils will be closed by requirements of our 
State laws. 

Certainly no one, white or colored, will 
benefit from closed schools and if they can- 
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not be operated in the future as they have 
been in the past, some acceptable substitute 
means must be found for educating our 
youth. 

This approaching school crisis cannot be 
ignored by saying that it is a Virginia prob- 
lem but not one which concerns the United 
States Senate. Since the Senate has dem- 
onstrated over a long period of time its in- 
terest in the education of colored students, 
I respectfully ask why my State if so inclined 
should not be permitted to adopt, for the 
benefit of its white children, a plan which 
the Congress adopted 91 years ago for the 
benefit of colored students and has repeat- 
edly affirmed by annual appropriations. 

The plan to which I refer is simply the 
giving of Government property and of Gov- 
ernment funds to a private institution to 
carry on an educational program which the 
Government itself could not undertake. 

The latest endorsement of such a program 
is proposed in S. 3626, a bill introduced in 
the Senate on April 16, 1958 by the Senators 
from New Jersey and New York and others 
and referred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. Its title is: A bill to estab- 
lish a teaching hospital for Howard Univer- 
sity, to transfer Freedmen’s Hospital to the 
University and for other purposes.” 

I want to outline briefly to the Senate the 
provisions of that bill, to recall the history of 
the institutions with which it deals and to 
draw an analogy between the relation of the 
Federal Government to Howard University 
and Freedmen's Hospital and the relation 
which might exist between a Southern State 
and independent non-profit corporations 
which would be given buildings and funds 
for carrying on educational programs, details 
of which would be entirely within the discre- 
tion of the governing boards of these cor- 
porations. 

The point I want to make clear is that 
those who approve of the operation of 
Howard University and Freedmen’s Hospital 
and want to see them continued, and partic- 
ularly those who favor the expansion pro- 
gram which has been proposed in S. 3626 
cannot with consistency criticize similar op- 
erations which might be considered by Vir- 
ginia or other States to deal with an educa- 
tional emergency. 

To obtain the proper perspective on this 
matter, it is necessary to go back to the Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1787 and observe 
that authority for the Congress to establish 
a national University was sought and was 
refused. 

It was through the exercise of this power 
to seize southern land and sell it that funds 
were obtained to purchase property on which 
Howard University and Freedmen's Hospital 
were established. Although the hospita) 
made the purpose more evident in its name, 
there can be no question about both hospital 
and university being intended to serve re- 
cently freed colored persons and not the 
public generally. 

The Congressional Globe of March 3, 1871, 
indicates that Howard University received 
$528,955.95 from the Freemen's Bureau and 
the incorporators of the university paid 
$147,500 of this amount for the purchase of 
150 acres of land. This tract included the 
land on which Freedmen’s Hospital was built 
and title to it clearly was vested in the trus- 
tees of the university, creating the unique 
situation of a Government-owned institution 
being built on land to which the Government 
did not hold title. 

Congress ordered the Freedmen’s Bureau 
abolished in 1872 after its political and finan- 
cial operations had become a national scandal 
and General Howard had been charged with 
responsibility for shortages in its accounts, 
but Congress continued to make annual ap- 
propriations for the operation of Howard 
University. e 

The school was under the eye of the Office 
of Education and the Interior Department 
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until 1940 and then under the Federal Secu- 
rity Administration until 1953 when it was 
placed under the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. It 
should be emphasized, however, that the su- 
pervision which the Federal Government has 
exercised has been only the kind of restric- 
tive oversight which a donor of money is able 
to demand in checking on its expenditure, 
plus the influence gained from the fact that 
if past spending was not approved, future 
donations might not be made. It is the same 
kind of indirect control the Federal Gov- 
ernment could exercise over local public 
school systems if Congress should inaugurate 
a program of Federal aid for school operat- 
ing costs. 

The Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare estimates that Howard University 
has received more than $26 million from the 
Federal Government for capital investments, 
Annual appropriations for operating costs 
have varied but have risen from $218,000 in 
1927 to around $4,000,000 in recent years. 
The budget for the 1959 fiscal year proposes 
an allowance of $4,000,000 for salaries and 
expenses and an additional $596,000 for con- 
tinuation of a major construction program 
started in 1945. 

The 1959 budget message notes that 54.2 
percent of the school’s operating costs are 
paid by Federal funds. On the basis of cur- 
rent enrollment this Federal contribution 
amounts to around $1,000 a year toward the 
education of each Howard student. 

This assistance has been given to an in- 
stitution which the budget itself says “is ad- 
ministered by a private board of trustees and 
staff of officers.” The trustees hold title to 
the property and are legally empowered to 
make and change its policies, subject only to 
the threat of withdrawal of future support. 
Apparently there is nothing which would 
prevent them from seeking additional private 
support, if they chose to do so, and then 
completely altering the character of the uni- 
versity while still benefiting from $26 mil- 
lion worth of property bought with public 
funds. 

Now, let us take a look at the pending 
Senate bill dealing with Freedmen’s Hospital. 
Briefly stated the provisions of S. 3626 are as 
follows: 

1. It would transfer the hospital, which 
has been owned and operated by the Federal 
Government, to Howard University “for the 
purpose of assisting in the provision of teach- 
ing hospital resources for Howard University, 
thereby assisting the university in the train- 
ing of medical and allied personnel and in 
providing hospital services for the commu- 
nity.” All the physical property involved 
would be transferred without reimbursement 
of any kind. 

2. Career employees of the hospital would 
be given job protection, including arrange- 
ments for them to continue to participate in 
the Federal Government’s liberal civil serv- 
ice retirement and group life insurance 
plans. 

3. Authorization would be given to appro- 
priate Federal funds to construct new build- 
ings and revise existing ones to provide a 
hospital capacity of 500 beds. The value of 
the present hospital plant, which would be 
given away is estimated at $1,914,000. In- 
creasing it from 150- to 500-bed capacity is 
estimated to cost another $9,157,000. 

4. Future annual appropriations would be 
authorized of such sums as the Congress 
may determine, for the partial support of 
the operation of teaching hospital facilities 
which the Government would expect to be- 
come progressively more self-supporting, so 
that the Federal contribution could be grad- 
ually reduced. The current annual Federal 
appropriation to Freedmen’s is $3 million 
with the remainder of its $4.5 million budget 
coming from fees charged to patients. 

I ask Members of the Senate to consider 
the parallel between those provisions of 
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S. 3626 and a bill which might be passed 
by the General Assembly of Virginia author- 
izing the transfer of title to certain public 
school properties to boards of trustees of 
nonprofit corporations established for the 
purpose of improving the education and 
carrying on the training of children dis- 
placed by the closing of public schools. 

Suppose the suggested bill gave those 
trustees only the same kind of latitude as to 
their policies which has been given to the 
Trustees of Howard University. Suppose 
the bill should provide that the property be 
transferred without reimbursement and 
should further provide that career teachers 
who had been employed in the public schools 
might continue to participate in State re- 
tirement and insurance plans after trans- 
ferring to the private institutions. Suppose, 
finally, that the bill authorized appropria- 
tion of State funds for operation of these 
privately controlled schools for an indefinite 
period during which they would be expected 
to become progressively more self-support- 
ing. 

S. 3626 is an administration bill, prepared 
by a member of the Cabinet. Would the 
sponsors of S. 3626 and other Members of 
the Senate, disposed to support that bill, 
question the propriety of similar State legis- 
lation, or would they feel that it could not 
stand a court test of constitutionality? 

I realize that it may be said that the pur- 
pose of any State law of this kind would be 
to allow white children to continue to attend 
racially segregated schools. But, was not 
the obvious purpose of Howard University 
and Freedmen’s Hospital to take care of 
educational and health needs of colored per- 
sons in separate institutions, rather than to 
try to make room for the former slaves in 
existing institutions which could have been 
enlarged to serve both races? And where 
in the Constitution is a Federal court given 
the power to tell a State or its political sub- 
divisions the terms on which publicly-owned 
property can be disposed? 

The purpose stated in the kind of State 
law I have described would be simply to 
assist in giving pupils a better education 
than they otherwise might obtain in the 
communities involved, just as the purpose 
stated in S. 3626 is to assist privately con- 
trolled and operated Howard University in 
providing teaching hospital resources and 
hospital services for the District of Columbia 
area. 

If we are to consider practical results as 
well as stated purposes, the facts of the case 
are that the Federal Government has spent 
millions of dollars and proposes to spend 
more millions in a program which has been 
almost exclusively for the benefit of one 
race. 

Property seized from the white people of 
the South was sold and some of the pro- 
ceeds which were not dissipated by corrupt 
bureaucrats were used to found a college for 
colored students and a hospital for colored 
patients in the District of Columbia. Edu- 
cation and hospital treatment have con- 
tinued for 91 years on a subsidized basis. 

If the purpose is merely to provide medical 
education and hospital instruction in the 
Washington area, perhaps on the ground that 
the Federal Government has a special re- 
sponsibility to the District of Columbia, why 
should the program be limited only to How- 
ard University? 

Howard has a few white medical students. 
George Washington University, named as I 
have indicated, for an early champion of a 
national university supported by Congress, 
has, I am advised, at least one colored stu- 
dent in its medical school. Why, then, if a 
Federal aid program is desirable, should not 
George Washington share the kind of grant 
proposed for Howard in S. 3626? Or, why 
should not any funds taken from the Fed- 
eral Treasury for medical education in the 
District of Columbia be equally divided 
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among all the local schools which do not 
have an openly admitted racial exclusion 
policy? 

Is it not perfectly obvious that this pro- 
posal involves turning over Federal property 
and operating funds to a privately controlled 
institution which, although not required to 
do so by its charter will carry on for the 
principal, if not exclusive, benefit of the 
colored race? 

If Members of the Senate approve of what 
has been done in regard to Howard Univer- 
sity and Freedmen's Hospital and are will- 
ing to repeat the process again through 
enactment of S. 3626, I frankly do not see 
how they could reasonably criticize a State 
which chose to turn over school properties 
to private corporations and to help those 
corporations carry on a program of educa- 
tion. 

The ninth verse of the fifth chapter of the 
Gospel by St. Matthew is as applicable to 
the homefront as the foreign field. 


Mr. MORSE. I appreciate the inter- 
ruption of the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. President, on page 1 of the com- 
mittee report will be found the back- 
ground of the history of Howard Uni- 
versity. I ask unanimous consent that 
the background material set forth in the 
report, under the title Background,“ be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
BACKGROUND 


Freedmen's Hospital was created by the 
Federal Government in 1866 to provide care 
for Negroes who came to Washington in 
large numbers during and immediately after 
the War Between the States. It consists of 
a main building built in 1908 and a 150-bed 
tuberculosis annex built in 1940. The hos- 
pital is located on land belonging to Howard 
University and is used as a teaching hos- 
pital. Freedmen's is federally owned and 
operated and it is administered under the 
direction of the United States Public Health 
Service of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. Its personnel are Fed- 
eral civil-seryice employees. It is the only 
general community hospital operated by the 
Federal Government and has been continued 
from year to year by annual appropriations 
without substantive legislation to define its 
role. The Federal appropriation for Freed- 
men’s Hospital for fiscal 1958 was $3 million. 
A total of $2,975,000 has been authorized 
for fiscal 1959. 

Howard University is a private, coeduca- 
tional institution, operating under a Federal 
charter granted in 1867 (14 Stat. 438). Its 
medical school was established in 1868. Pur- 
suant to legislation enacted in 1928 (45 Stat. 
1021), Howard University receives an annual 
subsidy from the Federal Government which 
is administered through the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

The Federal appropriation for Howard Uni- 
versity for fiscal year 1958 was $3,800,000 and 
the appropriation for the current fiscal year 
is $3,953,700. The supplement appropria- 
tion bill now before the Congress would 
grant Howard University an additional $182,- 
500 for fiscal 1958 and an additional $396,600 
for fiscal 1959. 

Federal assistance has been provided in 
recognition of Howard University’s import- 
ance in meeting the Nation's educational 
needs. This has been particularly true of 
medical education. Nearly one-half of the 
Negro students enrolled in the medical 
schools of the United States are being. 
trained at Howard. 

Howard University also has become im- 
portant internationally with many distin- 
guished foreign visitors and the second high- 
est percentage of foreign students at any 
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American university. In 1957 nearly 500 for- 
eign students attended Howard University 
from 43 countries in Asia, Africa, Europe, 
and North, Central, and South America. 

Testimony urged that the medical educa- 
tion program at Howard University would be 
strengthened immeasurably by having both 
the hospital and the related medical school 
under the management of the university. 
Testimony also indicated that the main hos- 
pital plant at Freedmen’s, which was built 
in 1908, is obsolete, inefficient, uneconomical 
in operation, and in a state of general de- 
terioration in spite of costly efforts at main- 
tenance, 

Transfer of the hospital to Howard Uni- 
versity and construction of a new plant de- 
signed for use as a teaching hospital were 
recommended by a study commission ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare in 1955. The commission 
unanimously concluded that the interests 
of the university, the community, and the 
Federal Government can best be served if 
ownership, control, and supervision of the 
hospital are vested in the Howard Univer- 
sity board of trustees. The bill (S. 3626) 
is designed to carry out this recommenda- 
tion. 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr, WATKINS. Mr. President, we are 
operating under the 5-minute rule. 

Mr. MORSE. I suggest that the Sen- 
ator ask to speak on his own time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Jersey is entitled to 
speak 5 minutes on the bill. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to identify myself with the 
request of the Senator from Oregon that 
the Freedmen’s Hospital bill be consid- 
ered, because I think it is a very impor- 
tant measure. I introduced it at the 
request of the administration. The ad- 
ministration is behind the bill and is very 
anxious to have it passed. I therefore 
wish to associate myself with the request 
made by the Senator from Oregon. 


ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT BE- 
FORE THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, it fell 
to the lot of General Washington, our 
first President, to be not only a great 
warrior but also a great champion of 
peace. From those facts grew the legend 
of General Washington, “First in war, 
first in peace, and first in the hearts of 
his countrymen.” 

Dwight D. Eisenhower seems to be fol- 
lowing in our first President’s footsteps. 

As great as may be the fame of Gen- 
eral Eisenhower as a military leader, it 
may yet be said of him as President that 
in the fight for peace his exploits far 
outrank the brilliant successes he won 
on the field of battle. 

This possibility was brought forcibly 
to the people of this world when the 
President yesterday made his historic 
address to the General Assembly of the 
United Nations. 

He spoke without rancor but with a 
sincere spirit of conciliation, even for 
those who have been disturbers of the 

peace. But withal he was firm where he 
should have been firm, and he hesitated 
not to point up one of the main causes of 
the danger of war in the Mideast. 
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He held out the helping hand of hope 
to the millions of inhabitants of that 
area, most of whom have been living in 
poverty for centuries, that brighter days 
lay ahead. 

He demonstrated his confidence in 
human nature when he declared that the 
great economic development which he 
proposed for the Middle East should be 
led and managed and controlled by the 
peoples of that area. The program 
should be by them, of them, and for 
them, only to be supported with such 
outside help as they might need—help in 
the field of know-how and with addi- 
tional financial help to supplement the 
resources they already have. 

The President highlighted the possi- 
bilities for water development, for liter- 
ally making the desert blossom with 
fertile fields and homes for millions of 
people. 

This program in this field has im- 
mense possibilities for good. 

People who are busy and contented and 
with hope for better days are usually not 
warlike, and in the spirit of activity they 
lose their sense of hatred and bitterness 
toward other peoples. In short, they 
should become a peaceful people. 

Directly and indirectly the President’s 
proposal could go a long way toward 
solving the bitter dispute between the 
Israeli and the Arab peoples. 

It could almost immediately find 
homes and employment for the nearly 
1 million Arab refugees who have been 
living in squalor and idleness for 10 
years along the borders of Israel. 

It could bring understanding not only 
between the peoples of the Mideast but 
it could open the gates for better under- 
standing between all peoples throughout 
the world. 

Impressive as the President’s speech 
was as an eloquent plea in the interest 
of peace, good will, and human under- 
standing, the mere declaration of these 
great objectives is not enough. 

His objectives can only be realized if 
the most unrelenting efforts are made by 
all the nations who share the views of the 
President and who are willing to join in 
his crusade for peace. 

The free nations especially, the neu- 
trals, Russia and her satellites, in fact, 
all nations of the world, must not fail in 
realizing as an accomplished fact the 
hope for peace which comes as a result 
of yesterday’s activities in the United 
Nations. 

TIME AND EVENTS WILL. NOT WAIT 


Time and events will not wait for de- 
liberation on methods. There is enough 
backlog of experience and planning to 
make possible an early start of the vast 
development program outlined by the 
President. 

A campaign of education should be be- 
gun at once for these peoples. The idle 
refugees in the camps around the bor- 
ders of Israel should be given something 
constructive to do. Their attitude of 
mind will change if this is done. Those 
who are capable, and susceptible of edu- 
cation, should be given vocational train- 
ing to prepare them to participate in the 
giant development program which is en- 
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visaged. This educational program 
should start at once under the auspices 
of the United Nations and its various 
organizations. 

There will be need for a large army 
of workers in all these countries when 
construction gets underway. 

Mr. President, I think I will be par- 
doned if I express my deep pleasure in 
the President’s pointing to the possi- 
bility of overcoming the problem of 
water shortage. His words should 
bring encouragement to all those who 
feel that the proposed vast development 
programs in the Mideast are conditioned 
upon an abundance of life-giving water. 

As a result of my investigations in 
that area in 1953, as one who had some 
experience in the field of water develop- 
ment and the great benefits that grow 
out of it, I came to the conclusion that 
if the water resources now available 
could be put to a full beneficial use, 
there would be homes and opportunities 
and a future for all of the refugees now 
living in destitution, as well as for all 
other peoples in that area who are also 
without homes and opportunities. 

From the bottom of my heart I am 
deeply grateful for a country which 
could produce a Dwight Eisenhower, for 
a country which could develop the kind 
of Americans who could forget partisan- 
ship and support wholeheartedly and 
patriotically a great program for peace. 

Mr. President, the broad outline for 
peace is now before us. From here on 
there is much to do. 

For us and for all peace-loving people, 
it should be “full steam ahead.” 


RESUMPTION OF CALL OF THE 
CALENDAR 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, may we 
proceed with the call of the calendar? 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I re- 
new my objection to Calendar No. 2400, 
Senate bill 3626. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard, and the bill (S. 3626) will 
be passed over. 


APPROVAL OF AMENDMENTS OF 
HAWAIIAN LAND LAWS 


The bill (H. R. 9445) to amend the Ha- 
walian Organic Act, and to approve 
amendments of the Hawaiian land laws, 
with respect to leases and other disposi- 
tions of lands was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS OF A CER- 
TAIN BOARD OF TRUSTEES BY 
HAWAIIAN TERRITORIAL LEGIS- 
LATURE 


The bill (H. R. 5865) to amend the 
Hawaiian Organic Act to permit the Ter- 
ritorial Legislature to provide for the 
election of members of a certain board 
of trustees was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 
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COMPACT BETWEEN STATE OF MIN- 
NESOTA AND THE PROVINCE OF 
MANITOBA, CANADA—DEVELOP- 
MENT OF HIGHWAY 


The bill (S. 3944) to authorize the 
negotiation of a compact between the 
State of Minnesota and the Province of 
Manitoba, Canada, for the development 
of a highway to provide access to the 
northwest angle in such State, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. CLARK and Mr. HRUSKA ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I believe 
the calendar committees on both sides 
of the aisle are of the view that we can 
conduct no more calendar business, be- 
cause with respect to the remaining bills 
on the calendar reports have not been 
received and the two committees have 
not had an opportunity to study bills 
and reports. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, it was 
the understanding of the Senator from 
Nebraska that we would conclude the 
call of the calendar with Order No. 2402, 
for that very reason. 

Mr. CLARK. That was my under- 
standing. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
acting majority leader yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. When does the Senator 
believe the Senate will give considera- 
tion to other calendar business? 

Mr. CLARK. I am afraid I cannot 
answer that question, but I am sure it 
will be within the next few days, because 
there are a number of bills to be dis- 
posed of. 

Mr. THYE. Calendar No. 2403, S. 
3944, is a simple bill which would au- 
thorize the negotiation of a compact be- 
tween the State of Minnesota and the 
Province of Manitoba in Canada. 

Mr. CLARK. I regret very much I do 
not have authority, as the acting ma- 
jority leader, to exceed the instructions 
which I have been given. We did not 
have the report on the bill before us 
this morning. I am very sorry. There 
is no one I would rather accommodate 
than my good friend from Minnesota, 
but I do not have the authority to do so. 

Mr. THYE. I thank the Senator. 


RETIREMENT OF SENATORS 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, the end 
of this session will see the voluntary re- 
tirement of six of our valued colleagues. 
When I say voluntary retirement, I 
mean voluntary retirement because there 
is not the slightest doubt that all of 
them could be easily reelected to the 
Senate if they so chose. 

It is most unusual to have this num- 
ber of high-grade Senators retire at one 
time. 

I do not blame them in the least for 
deciding to do that which will permit 
them to enjoy their future years and to 
pursue a course which will grant them 
far greater freedom of action than a 
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United States Senator is permitted to 
have. 

The life of a Senator is not the easiest 
life. It involves restrictions upon free- 
dom of action and, to a certain extent, 
even freedom of thought, for one must 
represent his people even to the extent 
of subordinating his own desires and 
sometimes his better judgment. 

The six Senators who are retiring this 
year will have been Members of this 
body for from 12 to 14 years. That is a 
very substantial period to take out of 
one’s life for public service. 

My own colleague, RALPH FLANDERS, 
will, I am sure, find plenty to do after 
he leaves the Senate. His nature is such 
that he can continue to philosophize on 
the ways of the world and the needs of 
humanity at all times and in all places. 
If I know RALPH FLANDERS he will put in 
full time working on the problems of 
humanity with a deep and sincere 
concentration. 

Although, as a Member of the Senate, 
he has at times taken positions and made 
statements with terrific frankness, he 
will now be able to continue with even 
greater candor in giving the public the 
benefit of experiences and impressions 
gained from a long and useful life. 

My next nearest neighbor who is re- 
tiring is IRVING Ives of New York. 

No Member of the Senate has had an 
insight into the problems of labor and 
of the general welfare equal to that of 
the Senator from New York. 

He has been a pillar of strength to the 
working people of America and to his 
own political party. 

In 1952, Inv Ives was reelected to the 
Senate by a majority of over 1,300,000, 
the greatest majority ever received by a 
candidate for either branch of the United 
States Congress. 

There can be no greater testimonial to 
the esteem in which he is held in his 
own State than this tremendous ma- 
jority by which he was reelected. When 
he returns to New York after the end 
of this session, the State’s gain will be 
the Nation’s loss. 

Traveling south from New York to the 
adjoining State of New Jersey, we find 
another retiring colleague, ALEx SMITH. 

A few days ago, I rather facetiously 
paid tribute to the Senator from New 
Jersey. 

There is something about ALEX SMITH 
that brings out the facetiousness in me. 
Perhaps it is because he is always ready 
to reply in kind. Certainly, no Member 
of this body has a better sense of humor, 
a more conscientious devotion to duty, a 
more thorough understanding of his 
fellow being than has ALEx SMITH. 

It will be a long time before New Jer- 
sey has better representation in the 
United States Senate or contributes a 
more devoted public servant to the 
Nation. 

Across the river from New Jersey, the 
great State of Pennsylvania is losing an 
outstanding Member of the Senate. 

Ep MARTIN is one of the best loved and 
kindliest men I have ever served with. 

He has been conscientiously devoted to 
his duty to the Nation and particularly 
to his own State of Pennsylvania. 
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I have relied upon his advice on mili- 
tary matters. He has been helpful to 
us at all times. One can differ with him 
without his being resentful, for tolerance 
is one of his greatest virtues. 

Skipping across Ohio to the State of 
Indiana, the traditional home of a host 
of orators and statesmen, we find BILL 
JENNER retiring from the Senate at the 
tender age of 50. 

Brit could stay here if he wanted to. 
That was amply demonstrated in the 
election of 1952 when persons from di- 
verse parts of the country met with 
disaster when they undertook to defeat 
BILL in his native State. 

BILL. evidently likes Indiana better 
than he does Washington. 

He has been good for Washington and 
good for the Senate. He has added va- 
riety to our charms. 

Soon after he came to Washington 
and demonstrated his Indiana brand of 
oratory, the ceiling of this Chamber had 
to be replaced. 

If the walls of the Republican cloak- 
room bulged outward it meant that BILL 
was regaling his colleagues with another 
fresh Indiana story—a really fresh one. 

Although BILL JENNER can be deadly 
serious, his sense of humor has broken 
the tension in the Senate Chamber 
many, many a time, and if, after this 
session, we hear a rumbling coming from 
the west, we will not be quite sure 
whether it comes from an approaching 
storm or whether BILL has just told an- 
other refreshing story to his neighbors 
in Indiana. 

Last, but not least of our six retiring 
colleagues is big BILL KNOWLAND, the fel- 
low who is not afraid of anything. 

Coming here 14 years ago as an 
appointee, Britt has mowed down all op- 
position since that time and there are 
plenty of people who believe that dogged 
determination and adherence to out- 
spoken principles will carry him forward 
to future victories. 

There are many people who do not 
agree with BILu’s policies and beliefs, 
but no one has ever accused him of 
evasion. A host of people all over Amer- 
ica look to him as their leader in a 
campaign for soundness, fairness and 
integrity in Government. 

In his capacity for work and his abil- 
ity to take it, BILL Know .anp has few 
equals in America today. 

Mr. President, I have spoken of six 
strong men who are leaving the Senate 
at the end of this term—six courageous, 
honest public servants, representing dif- 
ferent beliefs in the American plan of 
things, but intensely loyal Americans 
all. 

Words are inadequate to express one’s 
feelings at the loss which this Senate 
will sustain when they go, but I know 
that, regardless of whether we have dif- 
fered with any of them in the past or 
not, they are retiring with the complete 
respect and devotion of all their col- 
leagues and with the most heartfelt 
wishes for their future. 


TRIBUTE TO SENATOR IVES 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, very often 
I point out to constituents this fact, 
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which not enough members of the public 
recognize: Most of the important work 
of the Congress is done in committees; 
rather than on the Senate and House 
floors. 

I should like to join, now, with my 
colleagues in referring to one of our as- 
sociates who represents about as well as 
anyone the conscientious caliber of a 
United States Senator who works tire- 
lessly in committee and then on the 
floor. 

In this instance, I refer to our good 
friend, the senior Senator from New 
York (Mr. Ives]. 

Everyone who has followed the career 
of InvIxd Ives knows that he is a “bear 
for work.” He gets down and grapples 
with legislation down to the last comma, 
semicolon, and period in every single line 
of legislation. As a result, when bills 
emerged from the New York State Leg- 
islature, where he served so long and so 
well, or when bills emerged from the 
Senate Labor Committee, they bore the 
“Ives” imprint. 

And what is that imprint? 

It is the imprint of scholarship, of 
meticulous care for detail; of sound 
principle, soundly applied. It is the im- 
print, as well, of parliamentary com- 
promise worked out by men of good faith 
who were willing to concede that not a 
one of us possesses all truth, or all right, 
on our side. 

Irvine Ives can feel, as he retires from 
the Senate with the end of this session, 
a sense of satisfaction in a job well done. 

Since 1947 he has served here with 
distinction; just as he served in his na- 
tive State with great honor. 

Although he is best known for his re- 
markable contributions to sound labor- 
management relations, he has been ac- 
tive, as well, in all of the many other 
issues which concern the people of the 
Empire State. 

If any members of the public want to 
see an illustration, therefore, of a man 
who has worked day in and day out, 
month in and month out, year in and 
year out, with the mass of legislative de- 
tails which comprise the day-to-day 
work of the United States Congress, I 
refer them to IRVING IVES. 

He has sought, not glory, but accom- 
plishment. He has functioned, not with 
headline publicity, but with solid work- 
manship. Honors have come to him, not 
because he sought them, but because he 
won them by his patient, devoted 
achievement. 

He has served his State and his Nation 
well—in war and peace—and our best 
wishes go with him, 

Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wisconsin. 


TRIBUTE TO SENATOR JENNER 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, one of 
the interesting characteristics of the 
Senate which observers have long noted 
is this: Senators may differ strongly on 
a great many issues and yet they will 
respect one another’s deep convictions 
and will work with one another in the 
interest not only of party teamwork but, 
far more important, in the interest of 
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the effective functioning of this great 
body. 

At the end of this 85th Congress, there 
will depart one of our Members who 
holds convictions about as deep and 
strong as any man can, and who has 
fought for those convictions with a dy- 
namic energy which would command the 
respect of any Member of the Senate. 

I refer to my associate, the distin- 
guished Senator from Indiana {Mr. 
JENNER]. 

I am fran to say that the record will 
readily reveal that I have differed with 
BILL JENNER on a great many issues of 
both domestic and foreign policy. 

But, working with him as I have on 
the Senate Judiciary Committee, I know 
that he is a conscientious worker who 
fights hard for the right, as he sees it. 

It is a tribute to his zeal that he has 
accomplished a great deal in the short 
half century of his life. 

It may seem strange indeed that a 
man, born in 1908, should be retiring 
from this body, because we know that no 
one of the restless drive and determina- 
tion of BILL JENNER can really retire, es- 
pecially at his young age. 

But these years have been crowded 
with activity. 

In the Hoosier State, famed for the 
vigor of its politics, he has been partic- 
ularly vigorous. 

And, in the Republican Party of that 
State, noted for its ability not only to 
fight it out on the line with its adver- 
saries, but, if necessary, to fight it out 
behind the lines with itself, BILL Jenner 
has not yielded to anyone in his willing- 
ness to fight hard for both principles and 
personalities. 

He is a fighter through and through, 
and, what is more, he not only fights in 
the political-legislative field, but he has 
proved his ability to fight in the armed 
services of our Nation. 

He believes in this country, in its flag, 
in this Republic, in all that it represents. 

Men may differ with him as regards 
the course which they feel this country 
should follow to best protect its inter- 
ests, but, as I have said, they cannot 
deny that BILL Jenner is a man to be 
reckoned with—devoted as a friend; re- 
sourceful, able as a foe. But, in all 
things, a sincere, earnest, and strong- 
hearted battler for his views. 

He will go on ahead, I am sure, to many 
more efforts for the right as he sees it. 
He will always be an implacable foe of 
communism, or of any other force which 
he feels is harmful to the best interests 
of his country. 

We wish him well in his future under- 
takings for his land and his State. 


LETTER FROM SENATORS HUM- 
PHREY, NEUBERGER, AND PUR- 
TELL TO THE PRESIDENT RE- 
GARDING HUMANE SLAUGHTER 
BILL 
Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, I ask 

unanimous consent that there be print- 

ed in the body of the Recorp at this 
point a copy of a letter which the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. NEUBER- 
GER], and I sent the President today urg- 
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ing that he sign the humane slaughter 
bill which Congress sent him yesterday. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., August 14, 1958. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House, Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: With all vigor at our 
command, we respectfully urge you to sign 
into law the humane slaughter bill which 
was sent to the White House yesterday. 

It would be needless for us to repeat in this 
plea to you the preponderance of argument 
in favor of the measure which awaits your 
signature. It is the overwhelming will of 
our fine citizens who are familiar with the 
subject that this bill be made the law of the 
land. The votes in the House and Senate 
clearly show the strong feeling of Congress 
in support of the legislation now before you. 
We ask that this will not be denied. 

Respectfully yours, 
WILLIAM A. PURTELL. 
HUBERT H. HUMPHREY. 
RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, returned to the Senate, in 
compliance with its request, the bill (S. 
3843) to regulate the practice of physical 
therapy by registered physical thera- 
pists in the District of Columbia. 

The message announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 
3051) to amend the act terminating 
Federal supervision over the Klamath 
Indian Tribe by providing in the alterna- 
tive for private or Federal acquisition 
of the part of the tribal forest that must 
be sold, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
House insisted upon its amendments to 
the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 135) pro- 
viding for the construction by the De- 
partment of the Interior of demonstra- 
tion plants for the production, from 
saline or brackish waters, of water suit- 
able for agricultural, industrial, mu- 
nicipal, and other beneficial consumptive 
uses, disagreed to by the Senate; agreed 
to the conference asked by the Senate 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and that Mr. ASPINALL, 
Mr. O’Brien of New York, Mr. HALEY, Mr. 
MILLER of Nebraska, and Mr. RHODES of 
Arizona were appointed managers on the 
part of the House at the conference. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the report of 
the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 7125) to make technical changes 
in the Federal excise tax laws, and for 
other purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. 
R. 13455) to amend the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the report of 
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the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 424) to improve 
the administration of justice by author- 
izing the Judicial Conference of the 
United States to establish institutes and 
joint councils on sentencing, to provide 
additional methods of sentencing, and 
for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to each of the following 
bills of the House: 

H. R. 8002. An act to provide for improved 
methods of stating budget estimates and es- 
timates for deficiency and supplemental ap- 
propriations; and 

H. R. 11133. An act to amend section 7 of 
the Administrative Expenses Act of 1946, as 
amended, to provide for the payment of travel 
and transportation cost for persons selected 
for appointment to certain positions in the 
continental United States and Alaska, and 
for other purposes. 


The message further announced that 
the House had passed a bill (H. R. 13254) 
to protect the public health by amend- 
ing the Federal Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act to prohibit the use in food of 
additives which have not been adequate- 
ly tested to establish their safety, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills and joint reso- 
lutions, and they were signed by the Vice 
President: 


H. R. 1244. An act to provide for the de- 
velopment by the Secretary of the Interior of 
Independence National Historical Park, and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 3140, An act for the relief of Erika 
Gorenstein Nathanson; 

H. R. 4635. An act to provide for settlement 
and entry of public lands in Alaska contain- 
ing coal, oil, or gas under section 10 of the 
act of May 14, 1898, as amended; 

H. R. 7330. An act for the relief of Demet- 
rius Daskalakis; 

H. R. 7725. An act for the relief of Shizuko 
Sese Sheveland; 

H. R. 8478. An act amending the Hawaiian 
Homes Commission Act to permit the estab- 
lishment of a post office on Hawaiian home- 
lands, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 11123. An act providing for the ex- 
tension of certain authorized functions of the 
Secretary of the Interior to areas other than 
the United States, its Territories and pos- 
sessions; 

H. R. 13021. An act to amend section 41 
of the Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ 
Compensation Act so as to provide a system 
of safety rules, regulations, and safety in- 
spection and training, and for other pur- 
poses; 

H. J. Res. 620. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens; and 

H. J. Res. 636. Joint resolution to waive 
certain provisions of section 212 (a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act in behalf 
of certain aliens, 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 13254) to protect the 
public health by amending the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to pro- 
hibit the use in food of additives which 
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have not been adequately tested to estab- 
lish their safety, was read twice by its 
title and referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

Mr. KENNEDY obtained the floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum without 
the Senator from Massachusetts losing 
his right to the floor, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, there are several conference re- 
ports to be considered. One will be 
presented by the Senator from Oregon; 
another by the Senator from New 
Mexico; and perhaps another by the 
Senator from Virginia. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY] may be recognized, that he may 
yield for the purpose of having the vari- 
ous conference reports considered, and 
that he again be recognized at the con- 
clusion of their consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, 
there is a bill on the Legislative Calen- 
dar, H. R. 9833, whose disposition has 
been worked out satisfactorily with the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH], 
who had objected to its consideration on 
the calendar. I wonder whether we 
could consider it before the Senator 
from Massachusetts proceeds. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. No; I have 
asked the Senator from Massachusetts 
to wait all day. As soon as he concludes, 
I wish to take up 4 or 5 other bills of 
the general classification of the bill the 
Senator from Tennessee has reference 
to, which do not involve controversies. 
If the Senator will indulge me for a 
short time, we will get to his bill also. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Very well. 


TERMINATION OF SUPERVISION 
OVER KLAMATH TRIBE OF IN- 
DIANS—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
submit a report of the committee of 
conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of 
the House to the bill (S. 3051) to amend 
the act terminating Federal supervision 
over the Klamath Indian Tribe by pro- 
viding in the alternative for private or 
Federal acquisition of the part of the 
tribal forest that must be sold, and for 
other purposes. I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of 
the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 
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(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of August 13, 1958, pp. 17642 
17643, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
submission of this conference report cul- 
minates 2 years of effort to amend the 
Klamath Termination Act of 1954 in 
order to provide for an equitable ter- 
mination of Federal supervision over the 
Klamath Indians of Oregon, and to as- 
sure the preservation of the Klamath 
Indian forest and marsh lands. I am 
pleased to report that we have a bill 
today which clearly provides for accom- 
plishing the major goals we sought. 

The hearings and the legislative de- 
bate earlier tell the complete story, and 
I shall not detain my colleagues again 
with history. Today we are correcting 
a legislative error which was made in 
the 83d Congress, and we are doing it 
virtually at the 11th hour. However, this 
bill is not a frantic piece of last-minute 
legislation. The committee has worked 
long and hard on this problem both in 
the 84th and 85th Congresses. This final 
bill has had over 6 months of careful 
review in both Houses. 

In order that all will be fully informed 
on the major improvements, let me cite 
them quickly. 

As passed by the Senate, S. 3051 pro- 
vided for “sustained-yield” forest man- 
agement. The House eliminated this 
language and inserted as the equiva- 
lent, no more, no less than the high 
level of forestry on the national for- 
ests. Since the section of the bill 
dealing with forest management ap- 
plies to possible private purchasers, 
the conferees have agreed that the pur- 
chasers shall operate the forest “as far 
as practicable according to sustained- 
yield procedure so as to furnish a con- 
tinuous supply of timber.” 

There is recognition that in separating 
some of the few very small tracts which, 
while timbered, are not susceptible to 
sustained yield, that this provision may 
not apply. For the 11 to 15 major forest 
units comprising over 95 percent of the 
reservation forestry, the minimum re- 
quirement—I am happy to report—will 
be sustained-yield forestry. We have 
agreed to apply the foresters’ definition 
of sustained yield, to set the national 
forest statutes as a guide, and for the 
years of practice on the national forests 
to set the standard. There is full oppor- 
tunity to practice sustained-yield for- 
estry on these units, and of course this 
includes reducing the rate of cut when 
there is a drop in economic activity or 
stepping up the thinning of insect- 
plagued or fire-killed trees, if calamity 
strikes, 

The goal will be not only to strive to 
maintain by plan, but also to maintain 
in fact the growing stock needed to pro- 
vide the highest timber yield in per- 
petuity. The language and the intent 
will not permit accelerated cutting to 
satisfy a craving for monetary returns 
at the expense of a fully stocked forest. 
The forest owner will be able to bank on 
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not only continuous, but maximum tim- 
ber production. This bill clearly and un- 
equivocally assures sustained-yield for- 
est management. The executive branch 
has a clear mandate, and prospective 
private purchasers can have complete 
confidence in this requirement. 

I say quite candidly that if I could not 
make such a statement, if I could not 
assure the Senate that sustained yield 
was assured, I would advise you in de- 
tail. As further proof of the common 
agreement among the conferees, we 
have provided for a perpetual sustained- 
yield management of the timber, rather 
than for 100 years, as provided in the 
bill as passed by the Senate. 

I turn now to the second major point 
in conference—a House provision for an 
appraisal review. The House suggested, 
and rightly so, that another improve- 
ment was needed for the benefit of the 
Klamath Indians. They need to be as- 
sured of a fair price without resorting to 
expensive litigation. We have empow- 
ered the Secretary to select 3 compe- 
tent appraisers who will have 2 tasks. 
First, they will take the existing ap- 
praisal data and review it to assure that 
the fair market value is set based on the 
sale of the resources without restriction 
as to use. Secondly, they will be ex- 
pected to determine whether, through 
error or oversight, any resource value 
has been overlooked by the previous ap- 
praisal. We have provided for this final 
assurance at Government expense. The 
Senate conferees agreed to the recom- 
mendation expressed by the House col- 
leagues and accepted this amendment 
as desirable to give further good faith 
and assurance to the Klamath Indian 
tribal people. 3 

Finally, we have recognized that this 
provision and the general situation make 
it desirable to relieve the Government 
and the tribe of the expense of the man- 
agement specialists and their staff. 
Their job has been well done. They have 
fulfilled their mission with integrity and 
distinction. The Klamath Tribe, the 
city of Klamath Falls and Klamath 
County, the people of Oregon, and this 
Nation owe a real debt to Tom Watters, 
Eugene Favell, and their able forester 
Earle Wilcox, for the devoted, conscien- 
tious public service they have given. 
They have provided the highest type of 
public service. We are indebted to them 
for the strength they lent to our efforts. 

This has been a truly bipartisan 
achievement. Secretary of the Interior 
Fred A. Seaton, Secretary of Agriculture 
Ezra Taft Benson, and Under Secretary 
of the Interior Hatfield Chilson, men 
like Ed Crafts, of the Forest Service; Rex 
Lee and Lewis Sigler, of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs; have worked long and 
hard in the executive branch to bring 
before us the best possible solution to 
the Klamath situation. Our Senate con- 
ferees—the Senator from New Mexico, 
Mr. ANDERSON; the Senator from Idaho, 
Mr. CHURCH; the Senator from Utah, Mr. 
WATKINS; the Senator from Arizona, Mr. 
GOLDWATER; and my other colleagues in 
the Interior Committee—especially our 
distinguished chairman, JAMES E. MUR- 
RAY, of Montana—have been constant in 
their efforts to find the fair solution. In 
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the House, Congressman ULLMAN, and the 
House conferees, Congressmen ASPINALL, 
UDALL, HALEY, Dawson, and WESTLAND 
have been very helpful in the considera- 
tion of this entire problem. One of the 
outstanding conservationists in the 
House, LEE METCALF, though not a mem- 
ber of the Interior Committee, showed 
his continued friendship and interest in 
the Indian people and the conservation 
problems. 

Like myself, Representative ALBERT C. 
ULLMAN, of the Second Oregon Congres- 
sional District, had nothing to do with 
the original mistakes made in the act of 
1954, known as Public Law 587. The 
vast Klamath Reservation lies within 
the Second Oregon District. Mr. ULL- 
MAN set to work with me to try to correct 
the blunders made by that act, to repair 
the damage before it became catastro- 
phic. Neither of us engaged in recrimi- 
nations, we did not go back and point 
the finger of political blame. We sought 
to brighten the future, not to tarnish 
the past. I want the record to show that 
Congressman ULLMAN has given me com- 
plete and unselfish cooperation, and I 
trust that he shares that opinion of my 
efforts to work with him. 

This bill is the product of the efforts 
of many. It meets the criteria needed 
to assure a fair and just termination of 
Federal supervision over our Indian 
citizens. For those who wish to organize 
into an entity, there is provision. For 
those who wish to depart, fair treatment 
is accorded. Fair value for property 
sold is a cardinal principle of the bill. 
Finally, God’s heritage to mankind—the 
soil and the water, grass, trees, and the 
birds and animals that comprise the 
Klamath forest, range and swamp—are 
protected in perpetuity from the ravages 
of those whose narrow vision and selfish 
interest would devastate or exploit these 
resources. 

Mr. President, certain documents are 
pertinent to the solution which I hope 
the United States Senate will ratify to- 
day. One is my correspondence with 
Secretary of Agriculture Benson regard- 
ing what policy should be supported in 
the Senate-House conference, another is 
my correspondence with my distin- 
guished senior colleague [Mr. Morse] 
regarding the same question. I believe 
my letters to Secretary Benson and 
Senator Morse should be printed in the 
Recorp at this point, along with their 
replies to me. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
correspondence may be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

JuLY 25, 1958. 
Hon. Ezra Tarr BENSON, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: I am sure you are 
aware of the amendments to S. 3051 which 
the House Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs has recommended in its report 
on that bill, particularly those changes that 
would eliminate the specific references to 
sustained yield. 

Under the provisions of the bill as passed 
by the Senate and as reported out by the 
House committee, the Secretary of Agricul- 
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ture would not only have the responsibility 
of developing jointly, with the Secretary of 
the Interior, the specifications and minimum 
requirements to be included in the invita- 
tion for bids for forest units to be sold, 
but would also have the sole responsibility 
of approving the plans submitted by pro- 
spective purchasers. Furthermore, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture would be solely respon- 
sible for enforcing compliance with the ap- 
proved management plans on forest units 
sold. 

In view of these responsibilities which 
would be placed on you by the bill, I would 
like to have your views as to your prefer- 
ence between the provisions in the bill as 
passed by the Senate with respect to 
sustained yield, and the provisions as rec- 
ommended by the House committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
RICHARD L. NEUBERGER. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., July 29, 1958, 
Hon. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR NEUBERGER: This is in reply 
to your request of July 25 for the views of 
this Department with respect to changes in 
S. 3051 which have been recommended by 
the House Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

S. 3051, as it was passed by the Senate, 
contained specific provisions that purchasers 
of Klamath Indian tribal forest lands would 
be required to manage the lands according 
to sustained-yield plans. Specific reference 
is made to sustained yield in several places. 
The amendments recommended by the 
House Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs would strike out all specific refer- 
ences to sustained yield and would substi- 
tute the provision that purchasers of the 
forest lands would agree to manage them as 
far as practicable so as to furnish a con- 
tinuous supply of timber.” 

The bill as reported out by the House 
committee would still provide for the sub- 
mission of management plans according to 
specifications and minimum requirements 
developed jointly by the Secretaries of the 
Interior and Agriculture and the approval 
of the management plans by the Secretary 
of Agriculture. The Secretary of Agriculture 
would be responsible for enforcing com- 
pliance with the plans, 

The Department of Agriculture greatly 
prefers the language on this point contained 
in the bill as it passed the Senate. 

The Senate-passed bill is the same on this 
point as the draft bill submitted to the 
President of the Senate on January 13 by 
the Secretary of the Interior. This Depart- 
ment collaborated with the Department of 
the Interior in drafting that bill, and con- 
curred in recommending its enactment. 

One of the basic and fundamental pur- 
poses of recommending the enactment of S. 
3051 was to assure the continued conserva- 
tion and management, under principles of 
sustained yield, of the tribal forest lands 
that are to be sold. The advocates and sup- 
porters of this legislation have stressed the 
utmost importance of providing for the 
management of this important timber re- 
source under principles of sustained yield. 
Testimony in the hearings on the bill con- 
tain many statements on the necessity of 
assuring proper management of these land 
and timber resources so vital to the Klamath 
basin, The significance of this conservation 
objective of the bill cannot be overem- 
phasized. 

In reporting the bill out with its amend- 
ments, the House committee explained that 
the act of June 4, 1897 (30 Stat. 11, 35), 
specifies that one of the purposes for which 
national forests are established is to fur- 
nish a continuous supply of timber. The 
committee stated that it was considered 
appropriate to use this same language with 
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reference to the tribal forest lands to be 
sold under the bill, The 1897 act also directs 
the Secretary to make such rules and regu- 
lations and establish such services as will 
insure the objects of such reservations. 

In line with this, the regulations of the 
Secretary of Agriculture (36 CFR 221.3 (Reg. 
S-3)) direct that management plans for na- 
tional forest timber resources * * * shall 
* * * be based on the principle of sus- 
tained yield, with due consideration to the 
condition of the area and the timber stands 
covered by the plan. Within the framework 
of this regulation, the Forest Service manual 
defines the principle of sustained yield and 
states: “The policy is to manage each na- 
tional forest working circle so that it will 
produce a maximum sustained yield of the 
products it is best suited to grow.” This 
has been the guiding conservation principle 
under which the national forests have been 
managed for years. We feel it is a highly de- 
sirable one and certainly believe that it is 
within the framework of applicable statutory 
provisions. 

The language recommended by the House 
committee would, under that interpretation, 
make it possible to adhere to sustained- yield 
principles in the management plans to be 
required of purchasers. This department 
would plan to do so in the development of 
specifications and minimum requirements 
and in the approval of management plans. 

We would be greatly concerned, however, 
if the Congress should adopt the House com- 
mittee language instead of the specific ref- 
erences to sustained yield contained in the 
bill so strongly recommended by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior and the Secretary of 
Agriculture. Such language substitution 
would be used as a basis of contending that 
the Congress meant to prescribe for these 
lands management at lower standards than 
sustained yield. 

Under the normal rules of statutory con- 
struction consideration must be given to dif- 
ferences in language adopted by the two 
Houses of Congress. Unless there is clear 
indication to the contrary it is presumed 
that where different language is used a dif- 
ferent meaning is intended. This could 
easily precipitate efforts to litigate the mat- 
ter in the courts. Any litigation can consume 
a considerable period of time and involves 
inherent uncertainties as to its outcome, no 
matter how confident either side might be. 
Abandonment by the Congress of specific ref- 
erences to sustained yield and substitution of 
the other language could not be escaped in 
any litigation so precipitated. 

Another obstacle that would have to be 
overcome in successfully resisting such a con- 
tention is that the State of Oregon’s Forest 
Conservation Act states that among other 
things “the continuous growth of timber on 
lands suitable therefor are declared to be the 
public policy of Oregon” (O. R. S. 527.030). 
It further explains the reasons for certain 
provisions as “to maintain continuous for- 
est growth.” We know of no one who claims 
that the Oregon Forest Conservation Act 
provides for sustained-yleld management of 
forest lands. Under the House committee 
language, someone might seriously contend 
that the requirements of the Oregon law, 
which are far less than sustained yield, are 
the same as should be applied to the pur- 
chasers of the Klamath tribal forest lands. 

Furthermore, any litigation resulting from 
legislation applicable to this limited Klamath 
area, but with such a legislative history, 
might needlessly raise the question of the 
interpretation of the language applicable to 
the national forests. This might be a prac- 
tical result even though the 1897 act is free 
of legislative history involving language sub- 
stitution such as would becloud the Klamath 
legislation. 

This Department believes it is highly de- 
sirable to avoid all of these uncertainties. 
The sustained-yield purpose of this legisla- 
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tion is so important that we believe the in- 
tent of Congress should be stated in clear 
and certain terms. 

The term “sustained yield” is an accepted 
and understood term in the forestry pro- 
fession. It is defined by the professional 
Society of American Foresters in its Forest 
Terminology: A Glossary of Technical Terms 
Used in Forestry. There would be no un- 
certainty as to its meaning if it is retained 
in the bill. 

In conclusion, the Department of Agri- 
culture feels that deletion by the Congress 
of all reference to sustained yield in S. 3051 
would be widely interpreted as a weakening 
of the conservation objectives of the bill. We 
would greatly prefer that this basic conser- 
vation purpose of S. 3051 be assured by using 
the specific references to sustained yield. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. T. BENSON, 
Secretary. 


JuLyY 30, 1958. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Wayne: You are familiar, I know, 
with the changes which the House of Repre- 
sentatives made in S. 3051, the bill to preserve 
the timber stands of the Klamath Indian 
Reservation. 

The most important of these changes, of 
course, is the substitution of the phrase 
“continuous supply of timber” for “sustained 
yield” as the standard of timber manage- 
ment which must be met by any plan of dis- 
position of timber tracts under this bill. 

I understand from At ULLMAN that you 
have told him of your willingness to go along 
with the view that it would be advisable for 
the Senate to accept this change made in 
the bill as it passed the House. As you know, 
as chairman of the Senate Indian Affairs 
Subcommittee, I shall very soon have to de- 
cide whether to recommend acceptance of 
the House changes, or whether to try to 
restore the Senate language in conference. 
Since this entire problem exists specifically 
in the State which you and I represent in the 
Senate, I would naturally appreciate having 
your advice and counsel with respect to the 
course to be followed in the Senate. Is it 
your view that the Senate should accept the 
bill as amended by the House, or is it your 
view that the Senate should seek restoration 
in conference of the language of S. 3051 as 
passed by the Senate, particularly with re- 
spect to the different phrasing of the sus- 
tained yield requirement? 

With good wishes, I am 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD L. NEUBERGER. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
August 2, 1958. 
Hon. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Dick: Thanks for your letter of July 
30 on the Klamath Indian Reservation mat- 
ter. My suggestion is that you and AL 
ULLMAN try to reach an agreement on the 
final language of the Klamath Indian Res- 
ervation bill as the two of you believe it 
should come out of conference, 

If you and AL cannot reach an agreement, 
then I suggest that the two of you ask 
CHARLIE, EDITH, and me to join you over a 
cup of coffee some afternoon and see if 
the five of us can agree upon a satisfactory 
solution to any difference that may exist be- 
tween you and At. As you know, I respect 
the right of each member of the delegation 
to exercise an independence of judgment 
after listening to the views of all other 
members of the delegation. You and An are 
the two members of the delegation who, in 
my opinion because of your committee po- 
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sitions, have the major responsibility of re- 
solving this problem. 

If the House bill meets the main ob- 
jectives we have in mind and if adopting it 
would be of particular help to ULLMAN, 
then I would be willing to take that version 
of the bill. If, on the other hand, the lan- 
guage of your proposal is essential to pro- 
tecting a sustained yield program and that 
program would be lost under the House 
bill, then I should think we would hold 
out for the Senate version. However, it is 
my understanding from what At has told me 
that a sustained yield program would be pro- 
tected in the House version. 

The one thing we have to watch out for 
is that we don't end up with no bill at all. 

Sincerely yours, 
WAYNE MORSE. 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
believe my inclusion of this corre- 
spondence, one with a leading Republi- 
can like Secretary Benson and the other 
with a prominent Democrat like Senator 
Morse, will indicate how bipartisan we 
have tried to be in handling this whole 
issue, and in avoiding partisan wrangles 
or difficulties. 

The press of the State of Oregon was 
most faithful and diligent in informing 
public opinion in the realm where the 
human and natural resources of the 
Klamath Reservation are located. I will 
not enumerate all these editors and pub- 
lishers, lest I be guilty of omission which 
would be unfair. However, I think it is 
safe to say without contradiction that 
nearly every daily and weekly news- 
paper in Oregon has advocated a bill 
which would safeguard the timber and 
waterfowl marsh and also do financial 
justice to the Indians. S. 3051, in its 
present form, is such a bill. 

An article and some editorials from the 
Oregon press are timely to this confer- 
ence report, and I ask unanimous consent 
that they be published at this point. 
They are from the Salem Statesman, 
July 29; the Eugene Register-Guard, 
July 29; the Journal, July 31; the Ore- 
gonian, August 1. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorials were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 

From the Salem Statesman of July 29, 1958] 
Ir Seems To ME 
By Charles A. Sprague 

American Forests, the magazine of the 
American Forestry Association, reports in its 
August number there are signs that private 
industry may be interested in pur 
forest lands now owned by the Klamath In- 
dians when it is offered for sale under the 
termination act. Whether this interest 
springs from the prospect of less rigorous 
conditions on the land sales or from a re- 
viving confidence in the lumber industry, no 
one on the outside can say. The degree 
of interest is by no means manifest, but 
the fact of it seems to be accepted. 

The first report was that a coalition of 
eastern insurance firms might turn to Kla- 
math timberland for long-time investment. 
The AF editor’s query drew the response from 
a representative of the Equitable Life As- 
surance Co. of New York that there was no 
coalition, but that his company had re- 
ceived inquiries from possible private pur- 
chasers, and that his company was ready 
to lend money to timber with initiative 
behind it. 

The pending Seaton bill, which has passed 
the Senate and been altered somewhat in 
the House subcommittee, calls for the offer 
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of blocks of Klamath lands for sale at ap- 
praised prices, subject to conditions cover- 
ing forestry management. The Senate ver- 
sion called for sustained yield for 100 
years. The House calls for purchasers to get 
approval of their plans for continuous for- 
estry without limit of time. What worries 
Senator NEUBERGER is that the House lan- 
guage does not seem to provide as strong 
a guaranty of maintaining the forests as 
the Senate insistence on sustained yield. 
Just now, pending House action and refer- 
ence of the bill to a conference committee, 
Senators and others are analyzing closely 
the House phraseology. Governor Holmes 
wired his protest, but Congressman ULLMAN 
defended the text as the best obtainable, 
and had inserted as committee comment the 
intention continuously to crop the lands 
with trees. It may be that we will be safe 
under the House verision, but if possible 
the intent of sustaining forest production 
should be specified in the bill. 

The fresh interest of private operators may 
spring from the realization that the Seaton 
bill will pass, and that if they want to be 
sure of a timber supply in the Klamath area 
they had best get ready to bid for tracts 
rather than to try to defeat the bill by crash 
protests. If the lands should be acquired 
by some of the big paper or lumber com- 
panies the prospect is good that they will 
be administered for continuous tree produc- 
tion, Tree farms all over the country testify 
to the keen interest of such industries to 
insure a continuing supply of logs, which can 
only be done through practice of conserva- 
tion. 

Oregonians will be fully satisfied if the 
lands are acquired by those willing and ca- 
pable of sustained managed yield. They will 
not quibble over the wording, but want the 
language clear and positive, with no chance 
of mistaking the meaning of the terms of 
sale. But it is interesting to note this pos- 
sible change of front on the part of private 
operators. And yet it isn't surprising. The 
Klamaths own about the largest stand of vir- 
gin ponderosa pine remaining, and purchase 
of blocks of it give assurance of a future 
supply of high-grade timber, under proper 
management. 


From the Eugene Register-Guard of 
July 29, 1958 


WATCH THAT PHRASE 


Soon the House will have to vote on the 
Seaton bill dealing with the Klamath In- 
dian Reservation lands as passed by the 
House Interior Committee. The chances 
are that the House will approve it but it 
differs in a key point from the bill as passed 
unanimously by the Senate. 

The Senate bill, with the leadership of Sen- 
ator NEUBERGER, called for sustained-yield 
management of the huge stands of ponderosa 
pine on the reservation if purchased by pri- 
vate operators. But the House version dan- 
gerously weakens this vital plank by saying 
purchasers shall manage the forests as far as 
practicable so as to furnish a continuing 
supply of timber. 

If the timber is managed so as to supply 

timber continuously, it will last forever pre- 
sumably, although Forest Service people and 
others are not too sure that would be the 
correct meaning. But regardless, the initial 
phrase of that sentence is too large a loop- 
hole. 
We would prefer to see the sustained-yield 
language of the Senate version restored. 
There is no question as to what it means. 
And we know if the differing versions of 
the bill get to a Senate-House conference 
that Senator NEUBERGER and others will fight 
for its adoption. The days of cut-and-get- 
out-logging, we hope, are long gone in Ore- 
gon and Congress should be certain that such 
practices cannot take place on the vast tim- 
1 75 stands on the Klamath Indian Reserva- 
tion, 
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[From the Oregon Journal, Portland, Oreg., 
of July 31, 1958 


House KLAMATH BILL NEEDS 
STRENGTHENING 


The House version of the Klamath Indian 
bill which passed Tuesday offers greater 
protection for the great stand of pine tim- 
ber involved in termination that it would 
have without such legislation. 

But the United States Forest Service has 
offered the expert opinion that the House 
bill is less protective than it should be, and 
it greatly prefers the language contained in 
the Senate bill. 

This opinion has been conveyed in a let- 
ter signed by Ezra Taft Benson, Secretary 
of Agriculture, to Senator RICHARD L. NEU- 
BERGER, Who had sought Forest Service ad- 
vice, saying that his action in the future 
would be guided by it. 

On the basis of what the Forest Service 
now says, NEUBERGER intends to seek in a 
Senate-House conference committee, which 
he will head, restoration of language con- 
tained in the Senate bill. There has been 
some difference of opinion between NEU- 
BERGER and Representative ULLMAN, Demo- 
crat of Oregon, on this point, but the weak- 
ening of the Klamath bill in the House is 
not to ULLMAN’s discredit, for he resisted 
great pressure to make it weaker than it is 
and he faced considerable opposition to any 
legislation at all. 

The House bill does eliminate the threat 
of almost immediate clear cutting con- 
tained in the unamended Klamath Termi- 
nation Act of 1954; it assures the Indians 
a fair price for the timber, and it protects 
the great Klamath marsh as a feeding 
ground for migratory birds. 

Whether Senator NEUBERGER is successful 
in strengthening the bill or not, and we 
hope he is, the passage of this legislation 
must be regarded as perhaps his most sig- 
nificant accomplishment in behalf of Ore- 
gon this session. It is to be recalled that 
NEUBERGER had unselfishly abandoned his 
own Klamath bill, then, working hand in 
glove with the Interior Department, labored 
tirelessly in behalf of the measure which 
bore the name of Fred Seaton, Secretary of 
the Interior. 


[From the Oregonian, Portland, Oreg., of 
August 1, 1958] 
SUSTAINED-YIELD ISSUE 

When the Klamath Indian Reservation 
bill (S. 3051) goes to Senate-House confer- 
ence, probably early next week, the Senate 
conferees will be armed with a letter from 
Secretary of Agriculture Benson strongly 
urging restoration of the original language 
requiring sustained-yield cutting of the 
timber. 

Senator NEUBERGER, chairman of the Sen- 
ate conferees, shares this view and should 
be backed by his group, Senators CHURCH, 
ANDERSON, GOLDWATER, and WATKINS. But 
the House conferees, if they choose to hold 
tough, have the upper hand. This bill must 
absolutely be adopted, in some form, to pre- 
vent immediate dumping of the Indians’ 
pine forest on a depressed market, with no 
safeguard against clear cutting, under the 
1954 Termination Act. 

The House Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, evidently impressed by a minor 
segment of the lumber industry, removed 
from the bill the language requiring sus- 
tained-yield harvesting by private purchas- 
ers. It substituted a provision that pur- 
chasers would agree to manage the forest 
lands “as far as practicable so as to furnish 
a continuous supply of timber.” 

There is a question as to whether or not 
any private timber company will bid on any 
of the big blocks which must be offered for 
sale before the Government is authorized 
to buy the forest lands, at a cost not ex- 
ceeding $90 million, to pay off the 70 percent 
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of the Indians who voted to withdraw from 
the reservation. This doubt arises from the 
high minimum price, which is based on a 
“realization value.” 

But Secretary Benson believes this weak- 
ening of the language would provide oppor- 
tunity for court tests and harassing delays 
should the Department of Agriculture, 
which administers the national forests, ad- 
here to its sustained-yield regulation in 
later sales of Klamath timber to mills of 
the area. 

The Forest Service, said Mr. Benson, would 
attempt to adhere to sustained-yield prin- 
ciples in the development of specifications 
for bids. But he said the language substi- 
tuted by the House would be used as a ba- 
sis of contending that the Congress meant to 
prescribe for these lands management at 
lower standards than sustained yield. 

The House version is similar to require- 
ments of the Oregon Forest Conservation Act 
for continuous growth” practices. But, said 
Mr. Benson: “We know of no one who claims 
that the Oregon Forest Conservation Act 
provides for sustained-yield management of 
forest lands. Under the House committee 
language, someone might seriously contend 
that the requirements of the Oregon law, 
which are far less than sustained yield, are 
the same as should be applied to the pur- 
chasers of the Klamath tribal forest lands.“ 

“Furthermore,” said Secretary Benson, 
“any litigation resulting from legislation ap- 
plicable to this limited Klamath area, but 
with such a legislative history, might need- 
lessly raise the question of the interpreta- 
tion of the language applicable to the na- 
tional forests. 

“This Department believes it is highly de- 
sirable to avoid all of these uncertainties. 
The sustained- yield purpose of this legisla- 
tion is so important that we believe the in- 
tent of Congress should be stated in clear 
and certain terms.” 

The term “sustained yield” is clearly de- 
fined in Forest Service regulations and clear- 
ly understood by timbermen. This protec- 
tion to the Klamath Basin watershed is es- 
sential. And, as Mr. Benson points out, any 
deviation from sustained yield could be the 
opening wedge in a drive to weaken the 
sustained-yield regulation for management 
of all national forests. Oregon must con- 
tinue to demand the sustained-yield lan- 
guage of the administration bill adopted by 
the Senate. 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
also ask unanimous consent to include in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a telegram 
approving the bill presently before us, 
which I have just received from the 
eminent Governor of Oregon, the Honor- 
able Robert D. Holmes. No State chief 
executive could have been more con- 
sistently and effectively cooperative than 
has been Governor Holmes, during the 
entire effort over the past 2 years to 
reach a feasible legislative solution to 
this thorny and difficult problem. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
gram was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


SALEM, OREG., August 13, 1958. 
Senator RICHARD NEUBERGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Congratulations and warm thanks for 
your leadership on Klamath Indian timber 
bill compromise. Feel language for which 
you so ably argued gives us assurance of 
sustained yield program and watershed and 
other resource protection. Am glad you and 
AL worked together on this. 

Thanks again. 

ROBERT D. HOLMES, 
Governor. 
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Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask that the Senate adopt the conference 
report, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. : 

The report was agreed to. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, now 
that we have completed action on the 
conference report regarding S. 3051, the 
Klamath Indian Reservation purchase 
bill, I desire to include in the RECORD 
splendid letters in tribute to the services 
of the Klamath management specialists 
from Senator James E. Murray, the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Senate In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee, 
and from Senator ARTHUR V. WATKINS, of 
Utah, ranking Republican member of 
the Senate Indian Affairs Subcommittee. 

I have great faith in the integrity and 
sincerity of Senator Jim Murray and 
Senator ARTHUR WATKINS. They would 
not write these letters unless they were 
fully deserved. 

The letters have gone to Thomas B. 
Watters, chairman of the Klamath man- 
agement specialists; to Eugene G. 
Favell, who recently retired from this 
board; and to Earle Wilcox, their able 
chief forester who is thoroughly familiar 
with the vast reaches of the Klamath 
pine forest. 

I desire to endorse the expressions of 
commendation and approval and praise 
contained in the letters from Senators 
Morray and Watkins to the Messrs. Wat- 
ters, Favell, and Wilcox. I ask unani- 
mous consent, Mr. President, that the 
letters be published in the Recorp at 
this point. 

Mr. Watters and Mr. Wilcox are resi- 
dents of Klamath Falls, Oreg., and Mr. 
Favell makes his home in Lakeview, 
Oreg. They are all outstanding citizens 
of our great State. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND 
INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
August 12, 1958. 
Mr. T. B. WATTERS, 
Chairman, Management Specialists, 
Klamath Falls, Oreg. 

Dear Mr. Warrers: We want to take this 
opportunity to express to you our warm ap- 
preciation for the dedicated service you have 
given to your task of assisting in assuring an 
orderly termination of Federal supervision 
over the Klamath Indians. 

The success of representative government 
depends upon the contributions our citizens 
make. We know that no salary could rec- 
ompense you for the trials you have had. 
At the same time, we also know that you have 
received rich rewards that cannot be meas- 
ured in dollars. 

As we appraise the progress of this termi- 
nation program, we are convinced that your 
willingness to serve the Klamath people, your 
community, and your Nation has been one 
of the great contributions toward promoting 
constructive understanding of the problem 
we faced. 

Please accept our sincere congratulations 
on a job well done. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES E. MURRAY, 
ARTHUR V. WATKINS. 
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UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND 
INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
August 12, 1958. 
Mr, EARLE WILCOX, 
Management Specialists, 
Klamath Falls, Oreg. 

Dran Mr. Witcox: We want to take this 
opportunity to express to you our warm 
appreciation for the dedicated service you 
have given to your task of assisting in as- 
suring an orderly termination of Federal 
supervision over the Klamath Indians, 

The success of representative government 
depends upon the contributions our citizens 
make. We know that no salary could rec- 
ompense you for the trials you have had. 
At the same time, we also know that you 
have received rich rewards that cannot be 
measured in dollars. 

As we appraise the progress of this ter- 
mination program, we are convinced that 
your willingness to serve the Klamath peo- 
ple, your community, and your Nation has 
been one of the great contributions toward 
promoting constructive understanding of 
the problem we faced. 

Please accept our sincere congratulations 
on a job well done. 

Sincerely yours, 
James E. Murray, 
ARTHUR V. WATKINS. 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR 
AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
August 12, 1958. 
Mr. EUGENE G. FAVELL, 
Lakeview, Oreg. 

DEAR Mn. Fave.t: We want to take this 
opportunity to express to you our warm ap- 
preciation for the dedicated service you have 
given to your task of assisting in assuring 
an orderly termination of Federal supervi- 
sion over the Klamath Indians. 

The success of representative government 
depends upon the contributions our citizens 
make. We know that no salary could recom- 
pense you for the trials you have had. At 
the same time, we also know that you have 
received rich rewards that cannot be meas- 
ured in dollars. 

As we appraise the progress of this ter- 
mination program, we are convinced that 
your willingness to serve the Klamath peo- 
ple, your community, and your Nation has 
been one of the great contributions toward 
promoting constructive understanding of the 
problem we faced, 

We regret that your health required that 
you resign early this year, and we trust that 
you are now fully recovered. 

Please accept our sincere congratulations 
on a job well done. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES E. MURRAY. 
ARTHUR V. WATKINS. 


AMENDMENT OF ATOMIC ENERGY 
ACT OF 1954, AS AMENDED—CON-~ 
FERENCE REPORT 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
submit a report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 13455) to amend 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended. I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Namara in the chair). The report will 
hè read for the information of the Sen- 
ate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of August 13, 1958, p. 17640, 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The report was agreed to. 


SUPPLEMENTARY APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1959 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the un- 
finished business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 13450) making sup- 
plementary appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1959, and for other 
purposes. 

UNITED STATES MILITARY POWER—PREPARING 
FOR THE GAP 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, 400 
years ago the British Crown and people 
realized with a sense of shock that they 
had lost Calais forever. Long consid- 
ered an impregnable symbol of British 
supremacy in Europe, this last foothold 
of English power on the Continent was 
surrendered to the French in 1558. It 
is said that when Mary of England died, 
in the same year, the word “Calais” was 
engraved upon her heart—but that she 
was, in the words of The Cambridge 
Modern History, an eminent example 
“of the inadequacy of deep convictions 
and pious motives to guide the state 
aright.” Once they had recovered from 
their initial panic, the British set about 
adjusting their thinking and their poli- 
cies to the loss they had suffered. With 
their gateway to the Continent gone, 
they sought new power and influence 
in the seas. A navy was built, new trade 
routes promoted, a new maritime em- 
phasis established; and when the Span- 
ish Armada was defeated in 1588, the 
panic and pessimism that had followed 
the loss of Calais were forgotten as Brit- 
tania ruled the waves. The old power, 
the foundation for old policies, was 
gone—but new policies had brought a 
new power and new security. 

The time has come for the United 
States to consider a similar change, if 
we, too, are to depend on something 
more than deep convictions and pious 
motives to guide the state aright. For 
we, too, are about to lose the power 
foundation that has long stood behind 
our basic military and diplomatic 
strategy. 

THE DETERRENT RATIO 

That foundation—one of the key 
premises upon which our leaders of 
diplomacy, defense, and public opinion 
have based their policy thinking—has 
been, since Hiroshima, our nuclear 
power. We have possessed a capacity for 
retaliation so great as to deter any po- 
tential aggressor from launching a di- 
rect attack upon us. Spokesmen for 
both parties, in the Senate and else- 
where, have debated our preparedness 
upon the assumption that this “ultimate 
deterrent” would deter any Soviet at- 
tack. Our retaliatory power, said the 
President in his 1958 state of the Union 
message, is “the most powerful deterrent 
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to war in the world today,” offering any 
potential aggressor the prospect of vir- 
tual annihilation of his own country.” 
Possession of similar striking power by 
the Soviet Union has not altered this 
basic premise—it is instead described 
now as the result of a “nuclear stale- 
mate,” a point of mutual “saturation” 
or a “balance of terror.” 

The hard facts of the matter are that 
this premise will soon no longer be cor- 
rect. We are rapidly approaching that 
dangerous period which General Gavin 
and others have called the “gap” or the 
“missile-lag period“ —a period, in the 
words of General Gavin, “in which our 
own offensive and defensive missile 
capabilities will lag so far behind those 
of the Soviets as to place us in a posi- 
tion of great peril.” 

The most critical years of the gap 
would appear to be 1960-1964. 

This is not to say that during that 
period we will not retain a nuclear ca- 
pacity sufficient to rain “virtual annihi- 
lation” upon the U. S. S. R. But in 
view of our unwillingness and inability 
to strike the first blow, the successful 
use of that capacity—and the prospects 
for success must be overwhelming to de- 
ter a Russian attack—actually depends 
upon the proper balance of six factors: 

(a) The striking power of the Soviet 
Union that could be brought to bear 
upon our retaliatory power in a surprise 
attack. In the years of the gap this will 
rest primarily upon their missiles— 
IRBM’s and ICBM’s. 

(b) The adequacy of American de- 
fenses to reduce the successes of that 
Soviet striking power. This will include 
our distant early warning system, anti- 
missile missiles when available and other 
interceptor and defense devices. 

(e) The vulnerability of American re- 
taliatory power to destruction by any 
Soviet weapons penetrating our defense. 
Exposed missile bases and planes wing- 
to-wing on the ground are prime ex- 
amples of this factor; although in a 
sense it also covers our “destruction tol- 
erance’’—the amount of devastation we 
could endure and still fight back. 

(d) The retaliatory power of the 
United States, its size affecting the 
amount of such power remaining and 
available after the initial Soviet attack. 

(e) The adequacy of Soviet defenses 
to reduce the success of our retaliation. 

(f) The vulnerability of the Soviet 
Union and its tolerance of destruction, 
as a measure of what the Soviets will 
still be able and willing to do after our 
retaliation. 

In short, what might be called the 
deterrent ratio—in terms of a somewhat 
oversimplified mathematical formula— 
requires that the sum of (a), (e), and 
(c) be no greater than the sum of (d), 
(b), and (f)—if we are to have a stale- 
mate. But as the missile striking power 
of the Soviet Union increases and cur 
retaliatory power lags—as the adequacy 
of our continental defense falls behind 
that of the Soviets—as we fail to reduce 
sufficiently the vulnerability of our at- 
tack installations and planes, as con- 
trasted with the wide dispersal of Soviet- 
Red Chinese power—and uncertain as we 
are about the destruction tolerance of 
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our people whose political institutions 
and way of life are not prepared by tra- 
dition for the devastation of battle, 
again unlike the Soviets—then we must 
realize that the deterrent ratio during 
1960-64 will in all likelihood be weighted 
very heavily against us. 

These are not easy facts to face—and 
once faced, their implications are not 
easily comprehended. But the facts 
must be faced—and soon. Our peril is 
not simply because Russian striking 
power during the years of the gap will 
have a slight edge over us in missile 
power—they will have several times as 
many: Intermediate range missiles to 
destroy our European missile and SAC 
bases; and intercontinental missiles to 
devastate our own country, installations, 
and Government; and history's largest 
fleet of submarines, and possibly long- 
range supersonic jet bombers, to follow 
up this advantage. If by that time their 
submarines are capable of launching 
missiles, they could destroy 85 percent 
of our industry, 43 of our 50 largest 
cies, and most of the Nation’s popula- 

on. 

We shall have no such supply of mis- 
siles with which to retaliate—particu- 
larly after our few exposed IRBM bases 
in Europe and the Mediterranean are 
attacked. We have not yet even suc- 
cessfully completed a test of our Atlas 
or Titan ICBM's; while Russian test 
successes are now established. 

Progress on what appears to be one of 
our best hopes, the Polaris, has lagged; 
at least, on 4 Polaris submarines author- 
ized by Congress in addition to the 5 
already under development. I under- 
stand they may even now be threat- 
ened by a possible Defense Department 
order. A threat to impound funds pro- 
vided by Congress is contained in a let- 
ter from Secretary McElroy to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. We shall 
rely to a great extent on manned bomb- 
ers—bombers which face a problem of 
sufficient alert and sufficient dispersal to 
avoid decimation, particularly if cur- 
rent Middle East trends should curtail 
our base operations in that area—bomb- 
ers that lack an adequate refueling sys- 
tem to penetrate Soviet borders without 
some 2 to 4 refuelings from our inade- 
quate tanker supply. 

Even then we shall encounter a So- 
viet air defense, and dispersal or con- 
cealment of vulnerable power, far supe- 
rior to our own—a margin, according to 
some estimates, which the Soviets will be 
able to maintain at a level 2 to 4 times 
greater than our own. Indeed, our own 
DEW system and other continental de- 
fense bulwarks—many of which the So- 
viets will hope to knock out before or 
during the first blow—were planned for 
manned bombers, and must be rede- 
signed and rebuilt before they are ade- 
quate for the missile age. 

In short, the deterrent ratio might well 
shift to the Soviets so heavily, during 
the years of the gap, as to open to them 
a new shortcut to world domination. A 
portion of their homeland would still 
almost inevitably be destroyed, no mat- 
ter how great. their defenses or how 
decimated our retaliatory power. And 
without doubt world opinion would not 
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tolerate such an attack. But our experi- 
ence with the illogical decisions of Adolf 
Hitler should have taught us that these 
considerations might not deter the lead- 
ers of a totalitarian state—particularly 
in a moment of recklessness, panic, irra- 
tionality, or even cool miscalculation. 

Surely we realize that the possibilities 
of serious miscalculation of war by in- 
advertence, of having both sides caught 
in a course which would lead to an all- 
out war which neither originally con- 
templated, of the calling of a bluff, or of 
the sudden spreading of a limited war, 
are very real possibilities, if we but re- 
call the Soviet Union’s miscalculations 
on Korea in 1950, our own miscalcula- 
tion of the Red Chinese reaction in 1951, 
our near intervention at Dienbienphu in 
1954, the Soviet threats of rocket war at 
the time of the Suez invasion in 1956, 
and the possibilities of massive interven- 
tion by both sides which the situation in 
Iraq would have posed this year, had 
that struggle continued for very long. 
For many years, now, we have been liv- 
ing on the edge of the crater. We know 
full well the lack of communications be- 
tween ourselves and our adversaries, the 
mutual suspicion and hostility, the in- 
creased risks taken by the Soviets as 
their striking power grows. Let no one 
think, therefore, that a Soviet attack, 
inadvertent or otherwise, is impossible, 
because of the H-bomb damage which 
we would still hope to rain upon the 
Soviets. 

The Soviets, moreover, will be as well 
aware as we of their advantage during 
the years of the gap. We cannot expect 
them to sit idly by, and make no profit- 
able use of it, while we strive to catch 
up. If General Gavin is correct in esti- 
mating Russian lead time to be twice as 
short as ours—5 years, as compared to 
10—we may not even catch up in 1964, or 
thereafter. We cannot expect them to 
give us the same advantage—by sitting 
by until our missile power equals their 
own—that we gave to them during the 
years of our atomic monopoly. 

THE NONNUCLEAR THREAT 


But nuclear destruction is not the only 
way in which the Soviets will be able to 
use their advantages in striking power. 
War is not so much an objective of for- 
eign policy, as an instrument—a means 
of securing power and influence, of ad- 
vancing a nation’s views and interests. 
In the years of the gap, the Soviets may 
be expected to use their superior striking 
ability to achieve their objectives in 
ways which may not require launching 
an actual attack. Their missile power 
will be the shield from behind which they 
will slowly, but surely, advance—through 
sputnik diplomacy, limited brushfire 
wars, indirect nonovert aggression, in- 
timidation and subversion, internal 
revolution, increased prestige or in- 
fluence, and the vicious blackmail of 
our allies. The periphery of the Free 
World will slowly be nibbled away. The 
balance of power will gradually shift 
against us. The key areas vital to our 
security will gradually undergo Soviet 
infiltration and domination. Each such 
Soviet move will weaken the West; but 
none will seem sufficiently significant by 
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itself to justify our initiating a nuclear 
war which might destroy us, 

Throughout the years of the gap, a 
direct Soviet attack may be our greatest 
danger. But it is these other avenues of 
Soviet advance—with a thrust more dif- 
ficult to interpret and oppose, yet inevi- 
tably ending in our isolation, submission, 
or destruction—which may well consti- 
tute the most likely threat. 

Four hundred years ago, the English 
lost Calais. That event altered the 
course of British diplomatic and military 
policy, and changed the direction of 
British public opinion. The acceptance 
of the loss, and the adjustment of policy, 
were not easily or quickly accomplished; 
but they occurred eventually. 

There is every indication that by 1960 
the United States will have lost its 
Calais—its superiority in nuclear strik- 
ing power. If we act now to prepare for 
that loss, and if, during the years of the 
gap, we act with both courage and pru- 
dence, there is no reason why we, too, 
cannot successfully emerge from this 
period of peril more secure than ever. 

THE NEED FOR A NEW APPROACH 


Unfortunately, our past reliance upon 
massive retaliation has stultified the de- 
velopment of new policy. We have de- 
veloped what Henry Kissinger has called 
a Maginot-line mentality—dependence 
upon a strategy which may collapse or 
may never be used, but which meanwhile 
prevents the consideration of any alter- 
native. When that prop is gone, the 
alternative seems to many to be inaction 
and acceptance of the inevitability of 
defeat, After all, once the Soviets have 
the power to destroy us, we have no way 
of absolutely preventing them from 
doing so. But every nation, whatever 
its status, needs a strategy. Some 
courses of action are always preferable 
to others; and there are alternatives to 
all-out war or inaction. 

But the adjustment is made more diffi- 
cult by our traditional failure to link our 
national strategy and our thinking to 
our military status. We have extended 
our commitments around the world, 
without regard to the sufficiency of our 
military posture to fulfill those commit- 
ments. Changes in our defense status 
are rarely refiected in our diplomatic 
policies, pronouncements, and planning. 
The State and Defense Departments ne- 
gotiate with each other at arm’s length, 
like so many Venetian envoys, without 
decisive leadership to break through the 
excess of bureaucratic committees, com- 
petition, and complacency. We think 
of diplomacy and force as alternatives to 
each other—the one to be used where the 
other fails—as though such absolute dis- 
tinctions were still possible. 

Today, we are approaching the years 
of the gap as though the situation were 
normal, and as though other assump- 
tions were unchanged—or, in some quar- 
ters, at least, as though the problem were 
one of arms, alone. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. 

In the years of the gap, our threats of 
massive retaliation will lose most of their 
impact. 

In the years of the gap, our exercises 
in brink-of-war diplomacy will be infi- 
nitely less successful. 
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In the years of the gap, every basic 
assumption held by the American public 
with regard to our military and foreign 
policies will be called into question. 
Among the assumptions to be invali- 
dated will be the following 10, which 
probably are most fundamental to our 
thinking in the 20th century: 

First. American arms and science are 
superior to any others in the world. 

Second. American efforts for world- 
wide disarmament are a selfless sacri- 
fice for peace. 

Third. Our bargaining power at any 
international conference table is always 
more vast and flexible than that of our 
enemy. 

Fourth. Peace is a normal relation 
among states; and aggression is the ex- 
ception—direct and unambiguous. 

Fifth. We should enter every military 
conflict as a moral crusade requiring the 
unconditional surrender of the enemy. 

Sixth. A free and peace-loving na- 
tion has nothing to fear in a world 
where right and justice inevitably pre- 
vail. 

Seventh. Americans live far behind 
the lines, protected by time, space, and 
a host of allies from attack. 

Eighth. We shall have time to mobi- 
lize our superior economic resources 
after a war begins. 

Ninth. Our advanced weapons and 
continental defense systems, established 
at a tremendous cost and effort, will 
protect us. 

Tenth. Victory ultimately goes to the 
nation with the highest national in- 
come, gross national product, and 
standard of living. 

All of these concepts will be altered or 
questioned in but a few years. It is un- 
thinkable that we approach the years of 
the gap with the same sense of nor- 
maley, the same slogans and economies, 
the same assumptions, tactics, and dip- 
lomatic strategy. 

Although other peoples have learned 
to live for years exposed to enemy at- 
tack, I realize that it is hard for us to 
accept the reality of our danger—par- 
ticularly when we have been told each 
year that our defenses were daily 
stronger and superior to any other. I 
realize that we are reluctant to reex- 
amine policies arduously reached, or to 
believe that these problems cannot be 
postponed. But it is precisely this sub- 
stitution of our preferences for our re- 
sponsibilities that has led us to the brink 
of the gap. Our missile lag is not the 
cause of the gap—it is but another symp- 
tom of our national complacency, our 
willingness to confuse the facts as they 
were with what we hoped they would 
be, to appeal at the same time to those 
who wanted a quick solution and those 
who wanted a less burdensome one. The 
people have been misled; the Congress 
has been misled; and some say with good 
reason that on occasion the President 
himself has been misinformed and thus 
misled. For we have been passing 
through a period aptly described by 
Stanley Baldwin, in a great House of 
Commons debate, in disclosing Britain’s 
unpreparedness to the House of Com- 
mons in 1936, as the years the locusts 
have eaten.” 
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THE EXAGGERATION OF ECONOMY 


Perhaps the most serious result of this 
complacency—and the one we must first 
reverse—was our willingness to place 
fiscal security ahead of national security. 
We tailored our strategy and military re- 
quirements to fit our budget—instead of 
fitting our budget to our military re- 
quirements and strategy. We facilitated 
the adoption of this popular course 
through a variety of appealing shibbo- 
leths proclaimed to the Nation each 
year by the President: 

Maximum safety at minimum cost (1953 
state of the Union). 

Sustained military capability at the low- 
est possible cost (1954 budget message). 

Our defenses have been reinforced at 
sharply reduced costs (1956 state of the 
Union). 

We cannot afford to build military. 
strength by sacrificing economic strength 
(1954 budget message) . 

Future defense costs must be held to 
tolerable levels (1957 budget message). 

Adequate military strength within the 
limits of endurable strain upon our economy 
(1953 state of the Union). 


In recent years we have heard a good 
deal about an alleged quotation from 
Lenin who is supposed to have stated 
that the destruction of the capitalistic 
world would come about as a result of 
overspending on arms. I would say that 
has probably been the most valuable 
quotation the Communists have had 
other than “Workers of the World, 
Unite.” But the fact of the matter is 
that was not said by Lenin. However, 
this slogan, which has been spread before 
us during this decade, has caused us 
constantly to emphasize economic con- 
siderations rather than military consid- 
erations, and has been used as an 
authority for that policy. The fact is 
that Lenin never stated it. Neverthe- 
less, I should think that in the future it 
would rank high among the slogans 
which had proved to be useful in the ef- 
fort to destroy the capitalistic system. 

There were many others. The ra- 
tionale was simple: 

To build excessively * * * could defeat 
our purposes and impair or destroy the very 
freedom and economic system our military 
defenses are designed to protect (1956). * * * 
Any program that endangers our economy 
could defeat us (1957). * * * To amass mili- 
tary power without regard to our economic 
capacity would be to defend ourselves 
against one kind of disaster by inviting 
another (1953). 


The fact of the matter is that during 
that period when emphasis was laid upon 
our economic strength instead of our 
military strength, we were losing the de- 
cisive years when we could have main- 
tained a lead against the Soviet Union 
in our missile capacity. These were 
the vital years we lost, the years 
the locusts have eaten, and it is quite 
obvious we obtained economic security at 
the expense of military security, and 
that this policy will bring us into great 
danger within the next few years. 

I have never been very persuaded by 
this argument. It has always seemed to 
me that the converse was much more 
persuasive—that to emphasize budgetary 
limitations without regard to our mili- 
tary position was to avoid an incon- 
venient effort by inviting the disaster 
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that would destroy all budgets and con- 
veniences. Surely our Nation’s secu- 
rity overrides budgetary considerations— 
the President himself indicated this 
was true in times of war. Then why can 
we not realize that the coming years of 
the gap present us with a peril more 
deadly than any wartime danger we 
have ever known? And most important 
of all—and most tragically ironic—our 
Nation could have afforded, and can 
afford now, the steps necessary to close 
the missile gap. 

But our task now is not to fix the 
blame for the past, but to fix a course 
for the future. 

NEW MILITARY STEPS 


Our attention is logically and neces- 
sarily directed first at the short-range 
military steps necessary to keep the de- 
terrent ratio from shifting still further 
to the Red side and to lessen their ad- 
vantage, if possible. Here other Senators 
have distinguished themselves in 
thoughtful addresses or committee ac- 
tion—including in particular the ma- 
jority leader [Mr. Jounson], the junior 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON], 
and the junior Senator from Washington 
iMr. Jackson]. 

More air tankers to refuel our SAC 
bombers and more air-to-ground missiles 
to lessen the need for their deep pene- 
tration of Soviet territory are among the 
first steps to be taken while we expedite 
our longer range ICBM and IRBM de- 
velopments, and our progress on atomic 
submarines, solid fuels, the Polaris, and 
the Minuteman. Our continental de- 
fense system, as already mentioned, 
must be redesigned for the detection and 
interception of missile attacks as well as 
planes. 

It should be obvious from our Lebanon 
experience that we lack the sea- and air- 
lift necessary to intervene in a limited 
war with the speed, discrimination, and 
versatility which may well be needed to 
keep it limited—and without weaken- 
ing our ultimate retaliatory power. It is 
shocking to realize that units entering 
the Lebanon pipeline at the time of the 
Iraqi revolt emerged at the other end 
to find that by then the dust had settled 
and we had already recognized the new 
regime and it was time to evacuate. 

We need to reduce what General 
Gavin describes as a “critical cut” in our 
military manpower begun in 1954, With 
the support of a majority on this side of 
the aisle, I offered an amendment in 1954 
to block a cut in military divisions from 
19 to 17; but as General Gavin now 
points out: 

Congress was assured that our combat 
strength was not being reduced. We were 
simply cutting the fat * * * That the con- 
trary was the case few outside the Depart- 
ment of the Army seemed willing to admit. 


Finally, if we do not take care, we will 
create a second gap—between the date 
when our present ready weapons are ob- 
solescent and the date when our ballistic 
missiles are operational in any sufficient 
quantity. To prevent this short-term 
gap, and to make certain that we have 
ended the missile-lag by 1964, when we 
shall have mass production, we hope, of 
the Minuteman solid-fuel missile, may 
well require a complete reexamination 
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of our traditional systems of evaluating, 
budgeting, researching, assigning, devel- 
oping, and procuring weapons. 

NEW STRATEGIC POLICIES 


But discussions of new armaments are 
not enough—and too late to halt the 
gap. The gap will begin in 1960. And 
while stepped-up defense efforts are 
essential to insure its close in 1964 and 
thereafter, and to lessen its impact in 
between, the years of the gap demand 
something more than a purely military 
answer. 

A Maginot-line reliance upon the 
military answer of massive retaliation 
has frustrated policy discussions to 
date, as mentioned—we must now be 
prepared to demonstrate that we have 
other courses besides military action 
and no action at all. For absence of 
power no more dictates an absence of 
policy than the presence of power. On 
the contrary, ancient man survived the 
more powerful beasts about him because 
his wisdom—his strategy and his pol- 
icies—overcame his lack of power. We 
can do the same. We dare not attempt 
less, nor do we dare rely wholly upon 
those same policies in effect during the 
years of our retaliatory lead. 

What is the fundamental approach 
to formulating a strategy from a bas- 
ically but only temporarily disadvan- 
tageous position? It is first, of neces- 
sity, to work for a real peace—for a re- 
duction of armaments, a reduction of 
tensions, and a reduction of areas of 
dispute. The goal of universal disarm- 
ament—at least in the area of nuclear 
weapons and long range ballistic mis- 
siles—takes on an urgency not hereto- 
fore demonstrated by American nego- 
tiators who felt they held most of the 
trump cards. We must redouble our 
efforts in that regard—and the work of 
the Senate Disarmament Subcommit- 
tee, headed by the distingiushed junior 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Hun- 
PHREY], has made a major contribution 
in illuminating areas where our efforts 
might be redoubled. 

But that failing—as well it might, 
once the Soviets are in the driver’s 
seat, though we must never stop try- 
ing—the question again arises as to 
what basic strategy we employ during 
the years of the gap. 

The best and most recent example is 
that provided by the Soviets themselves 
during the years of their gap—when 
American might was superior. While 
we would not imitate the Communists 
per se, they demonstrated the classic 
strategy of the underdog—and soon we 
will be the underdog. It is basically a 
strategy of making the most of all re- 
maining advantages and making the 
most of the enemy’s weaknesses—and 
thus to buy the time and opportunity 
necessary to regain the upper hand. 
This will require not only strong lead- 
ership in Washington but also expert 
ambassadors in the field—men equal to 
the best of any other nation, who are 
skilled in the needed techniques of 
probe and prudence, and whose judg- 
ments and reports are more reliable 
than some of those which misled us in 
Indochina and other difficult areas in 
years gone by. 
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Twentieth Century America is not ac- 
customed to this underdog strategy—al- 
though it was expertly practiced by our 
Founding Fathers in time of peace as 
well as war. And we can practice it now. 

Consider for a moment the advantages 
we retain even after our retaliatory lead 
is lost: 

We retain an economic and industrial 
advantage, of little use once a bomb is 
dropped, but of considerable use now in 
building situations of strength and good- 
will in such key areas as India and 
Tunisia. There is no need to waste this 
advantage in a drawn-out recession— 
and the Congress has an important op- 
portunity to utilize this advantage in an 
action this week on the Development 
Loan Fund—the best hope for nations 
seeking the capital necessary to outstrip 
their population increases. 

We retain an ideological advantage, 
better equipped than any nation in the 
world to export the revolutionary ideas 
of the Declaration of Independence, and 
thus lead, not frustrate, the nationalist 
Movement against imperialism of any 
variety, East and West. Particularly 
after our recent excursion in the Middle 
East, we are regarded in too many parts 
of the world as an enemy of popular 
rule—when we had every right to enjoy 
the cleanest, strongest reputation in this 
regard of any nation on earth. 

We retain a geographical advantage, 
essential to adequate dispersal and warn- 
ing systems, and to the encouragement 
of local resistance to the Red tide. Al- 
though, as Mr. Dulles has said, we can- 
not make popularity our goal, we must 
shape our attitudes and procedures in a 
way that will not cost us our geographi- 
cal advantage. We do not retain that 
advantage simply through paper al- 
liances with the reactionary, unpopular 
governments which have no indigenous 
support; and recent events in the Middle 
East should also have taught us that, to 
maintain that geographical advantage, 
no commitment at all is better than one 
which we cannot or should not honor, 
which the local populations did not re- 
quest, which our allies do not support, 
and which is politically or militarily un- 
feasible. 

How well we learned that lesson, to be 
more precise and to compare strength, 
may soon be tested in the case of Que- 
moy and Matsu. I do not think there 
is greater folly than to leave our com- 
mitment in that area as vague as the 
Secretary of State has left it. If the 
Chinese should assume we are not going 
to come to the defense of Quemoy and 
Matsu, and it is the intention of the 
United States to come to the aid of those 
islands, we could find ourselves em- 
broiled in a struggle which could lead 
to a major political action and perhaps 
to disaster for all of us, East and West. 

As we approach the years of the gap, 
the U. S. S. R. will also retain weak- 
nesses for us to probe—chief among 
them being the Achilles heel of the 
satellite nations. The Congress and ad- 
ministration must reverse those policies, 
last affirmed by a 1-vote margin in June, 
which hamstring our flexibility in at- 
tempting to wean the satellites from the 
Soviets, and to drive new wedges into 
each new crack in the Iron Curtain, 
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It is interesting, at a time when we are 
being charged before the United Nations 
with carrying on an imperialistic policy 
in the Middle East, to note that the So- 
viet Union should have begun to tighten 
in the most formidable way the screws 
of its control in Poland by an attempt 
to crack down and destroy the inde- 
pendence of the church, which is the 
largest single force within Poland 
against the Stalinist policies of some of 
the Communist leaders. That is the 
most genuine imperialism. It is to be 
hoped United States policies will be clear 
enough throughout the world to exploit 
it and to spotlight it, in our own efforts, 
in our own propaganda, and in our own 
diplomacy. 

There is no point now in consolidating 
the Red bloc with our talk of massive 
retaliation—now we must seek ways of 
dividing it. 

In short, to sound the alarm is not to 
panic—it is not to sell America short. 
It gives the enemy no encouragement he 
did not already possess. But the sound 
of the alarm does warn us that time is 
running out—that no matter how com- 
plex the problems, how discouraging the 
prospects, or how unpopular the deci- 
sions, these facts must be faced. Com- 
placency or hysteria will not help. Sus- 
tained and informed constructive effort 
will help—not to provide all the answers 
for the future, but to help assure us that 
there will be a future. 

In Gibbon’s volumes on the Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire he stated 
that the Romans maintained the peace 
by a constant preparation for war and 
that they indicated to the enemies on 
their periphery they were as little dis- 
posed to endure injury as to offer it. I 
do not say we should only prepare for 
war. But we should certainly use all 
elements of national policy—economic, 
diplomatic, and military—in order to 
prepare us for the most serious test in our 
Nation’s history, which will be impending 
in the next 5 years. 

No Pearl Harbor, no Dunkirk, no Calais 
is sufficient to end us permanently if we 
but find the will and the way. 

In the words of Sir Winston Churchill 
in a dark time of England’s history: 

Come then—let us to the task, to the battle 
and the toil—each to our part, each to our 
station * * Let us go forward together 
in all parts of the (land). There is not a 
week, nor a day, nor an hour to be lost. 


Mr. SYMINGTON and Mr. MANS- 
FIELD addressed the Chair. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Missouri. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I should like to 
congratulate the distinguished Senator 
from Massachusetts for one of the finest 
statements on this all-important subject 
to which it has been my privilege to listen. 

The Senator has had a great deal of 
experience and an outstanding record 
as a member of our Armed Forces; he 
also has firsthand knowledge of the sit- 
uation in England during the battle of 
the blitz, prior to the time the United 
States entered into the war. 

I notice in the remarks of the Senator 
he has quoted from the great Sir Winston 
Churchill and made reference to remarks 
of Sir Stanley Baldwin in the House of 
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Commons with respect to the situation 
in Britain in 1936. 

Would my able friend from Massachu- 
setts agree that the situation which the 
United States faces in the late 1950’s 
may have considerable comparability 
with the situation faced by the British 
in the late 1930's? 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator is com- 
pletely correct. Of course, in 1931 the 
British were infinitely stronger than the 
Germans, exactly as we were stronger 
than the Soviet Union in 1946, 1947, and 
1948. Despite that, over the 10-year pe- 
riod the balance of power shifted. It was 
a shorter time in the case of the Ger- 
mans. The shift of power was partly 
due to a misreading of the facts, a desire 
to maintain a balanced budget, and a 
feeling that all the questions involved 
could be settled by disarmament. Dur- 
ing an 8-year period or a 10-year period 
we have found the balance of power 
shifting against us. 

I think the image is too close for our 
own security. We do not have a strong 
neighbor across the Atlantic, as the Brit- 
ish did in their moment of peril. Weare 
the backbone, and the buck cannot be 
passed any further than us. That is 
why I feel that inasmuch as the United 
States is the great hope of the Free 
World, we should not permit the balance 
of power to shift against us, which would 
not only have the effect of tempting the 
Soviet Union to initiate an all-out attack, 
but would also affect the position of our 
diplomacy, the security of our bases, and 
other things. The Senator has been 
quite correct in all the warnings he has 
given us for many years. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The Senator from 
Massachusetts has ably and properly 
emphasized the danger of complacency. 
We in America who are more interested 
in our freedom than we are in any par- 
ticular fiscal situation might well ask if 
it is not fair to compare our own position 
at the present time with that of Britain 
in the late 1930’s with one significant 
difference. May we not ask who is be- 
hind us today, as we were behind Great 
Britain at that time? 

Mr. KENNEDY. We are the last, best 
hope in this case. Therefore, our re- 
sponsibility is not only for our own se- 
curity, but for the security of the whole 
Free World. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. It is a privilege 
to comment regarding the broad scope 
of knowledge of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts with respect to this subject— 
a breadth of knowledge which he has 
exhibited on many other subjects. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON. I should like to as- 
sociate myself with the remarks of my 
distinguished colleague from Missouri. 
I commend the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts for a balanced 
statement of the problem we face. 

I wish particularly to commend him 
for calling attention to the military gap 
which lies ahead. At the same time, he 
has pointed out effectively the impor- 
tance of the resources and assets we 
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have, in other than military fields, that 
can be used to our advantage. 

I was particularly interested in his 
statement about our economic and in- 
dustrial advantage. I share with him the 
view that this is an asset we could use 
more effectively in implementing our 
foreign policy. 

I believe my colleague will agree that 
the Soviets recognize that our industrial 
and economic strength represents one of 
our great weapons. We have had this 
great advantage in the past. Does not 
the distinguished Senator feel that if 
the rate of economic growth in the So- 
viet Union continues as at present, this 
all-important advantage which we now 
hold for the good of our people, and for 
the good of mankind, could be seized by 
the Soviet Union? 

Mr. KENNEDY. There is no doubt 
about it. At present, about 20 percent of 
the gross national product of the Soviet 
Union is reinvested. If we bear in mind 
that the population of those countries is 
increasing at the rate of about 2 percent, 
the required rate of reinvestment to 
maintain the standard of living on an 
even scale is about 6 percent. Sweden is 
up to 20 percent. Our rate is 11 or 12 
percent. China’s is 12 percent. India is 
attempting to maintain a rate of 11 per- 
cent. There is a revolution of rising ex- 
pectations in the world. The Soviet 
Union’s progress to near equality with 
us in a generation, beginning as a back- 
ward country, offers other peoples a 
course of action which is extremely 
tempting to many elements in the coun- 
tries where they live. 

That is why I say that in considering 
what action we should take, we should 
consider the economic policies and pro- 
grams which we need to carry out, which 
will offer those countries the hope that 
they can solve their own overwhelming 
economic problems. Merely concentrat- 
ing our effort upon military end items 
is not sufficient. Nor is the maintenance 
of large armies in those countries which 
will never be used, but which serve as a 
sort of Praetorian Guard with a change 
of power, as we have noted in Egypt and 
Irag. We should concentrate attention 
on the Development Loan Fund in India 
and Tunisia, for example, which have a 
leadership which is oriented toward the 
solution of the serious internal domestic 
problems of the people. 

Those are the policies we should em- 
phasize, rather than relying entirely on 
military policies, which are shortsighted, 
and which I think offer us a limited hope. 

So I agree entirely with the Senator 
that our economic strength is a great 
asset, considering the development upon 
which the Soviet Union is concentrating 
on its own account, in addition to devel- 
opment abroad which we must also con- 
sider doing. 

Mr. JACKSON. There is every reason 
to believe that as the Soviets develop 
greater industrial capacity they will use 
their new power to engage in trade wars. 
We have already seen evidence of this. 
They will use their increased economic 
power to infiltrate, and to obtain new 
footholds in vital areas of the world. 
Does not the Senator feel that there is 
a distinct possibility that if the Soviets 
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continue their present rate of economic 
growth they could achieve their objec- 
tive of world domination without resort- 
ing to an all-out war? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Yes. However, I feel 
that the existence of powerful forces 
within their own country may lead them 
to feel that they have a decisive advan- 
tage—at least for a limited period. The 
point is that after 1964, when we begin 
to have solid-fuel propellents, when we 
develop the submarine fleet, and so forth, 
our power will build up to the level of 
theirs. If they could destroy us and 
seize world power overnight, there would 
be a great temptation to use it. There 
is no assurance that they will not use it, 
if we recall major miscalculations in the 
1930’s, 1940’s, and 1950’s. This over- 
whelming military power will affect their 
diplomacy, their economic policy, the 
policy of subversion, and so forth. So I 
should say that the challenge exists on 
many fronts. First, we must make sure 
that our military power is strong enough 
to support the other policies. 

Mr. JACKSON. I completely agree 
with the Senator from Massachusetts. 
We have had substantial evidence of 
what he has emphasized in what has 
happened since sputnik. We have seen 
how that achievement affected foreign 
policy. I agree with the Senator that 
if we do not take the necessary steps 
to close the military gap, the Soviet 
Union might not hesitate at any time 
to destroy the United States and the Free 
World if, in doing so, it could avoid the 
possibility of annihilation at home. 

I particularly wish to commend my 
distinguished colleague for his presenta- 
tion of both our deficiencies and our as- 
sets, and for making clear that the chal- 
lenge is across the board. It is not 
merely a challenge of military power. 
We confront total competition, which af- 
fects every phase of human life. 

I commend the Senator for making 
this able presentation of the problem to 
the Senate today. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Unfortunately I was 
not present when the Senator began his 
speech, but I have been going through 
a copy of it. Perhaps I missed a point 
which I should have understood. 

Is the Senator recommending that we 
appropriate more money for national 
defense? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Yes. That is a part 
of what I think needs to be done. 

Mr. CAPEHART. How much addi- 
ti nal in the way of appropriations would 
the Senator recommend? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I would certainly not 
impound the funds which have been ap- 
propriated for the four extra submarines. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Then the Senator is 
recommending that we appropriate more 
money for national defense? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Yes. That is cer- 
tainly a necessary element. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Is the Senator rec- 
ommending that we increase the size of 
our Military Establishment? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I had not intended 
to outline a military program, but I cer- 
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tainly suggest, as the Senator will see if 
he reads the speech, 3 or 4 things which 
could be done now. Already I have in- 
dicated to the Senator my view about the 
four extra submarines. I do not believe 
that the funds for those vessels should 
be impounded. 

Second, I would put more emphasis on 
the development of air tankers, in order 
to help us get over the period of the 
gap. I certainly would put more empha- 
sis than we have on our entire missile 
program, particularly on the develop- 
ment of the Minuteman, even though all 
indications are that it is 4 or 5 years off. 
The Polaris missile is an intervening 
period missile. I hope that we can do 
more work on that. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Does the Senator 
believe that we have appropriated 
enough money at the moment to do that? 

Mr. KENNEDY. If the Senator will 
permit me, I would say that there have 
been insufficient appropriations for the 
past 6 years, beginning in 1953, when an 
attempt was made to increase the appro- 
priations for the Air Force. The former 
Senator from Michigan, Mr. Ferguson, 
was handling the appropriations at that 
time. In 1954, I offered an amendment 
to increase the number of Army divisions 
from 17 to 19. I believe the Senator 
from Indiana voted for the cut. There 
have been other efforts made to 
strengthen our forces. However, I am 
not so much concerned about the past 
as I am about the future. I do not 
believe we are doing enough and I do 
not believe we have a sufficient sense 
of urgency. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Does the Senator 
believe that we ought to increase our de- 
fense appropriations from $40 billion to 
perhaps $45 billion or $50 billion? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I do not believe it is 
necessary for me today to attempt to give 
such details, although I shall be glad to 
get some figures together for the Sena- 
tor. As a member of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, I believe the balance 
of power is turning against us, and I 
believe it will affect our national secu- 
rity and our foreign policy. That is what 
Iam trying to suggest. Iam not a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Armed Services, 
and therefore I am not privy to confi- 
dential information which is available 
to that committee. 

However, in answer to the Senator’s 
question, I will say I have seen some in- 
formation, published in a responsible 
column appearing in the Washington 
Post and elsewhere; and to answer the 
Senator’s question, I should like to have 
the Department of Defense give us some 
idea about the accuracy of these facts 
which have Leen published recently: To 
quote from this article, whether it is true 
that the Soviet Union will have 500 in- 
tercontinental ballistic missiles by the 
end of 1960, as against 30 interconti- 
nental ballistic missiles of the United 
States by the end of 1960; whether it is 
true, as also published, that the Soviet 
Union will have something like 1,000 in- 
tercontinental ballistic missiles by the 
end of 1961, as against, perhaps, about 
70 such missiles in the United States by 
the end of 1961. 
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These figures have been published. 
Whether or not they are true, I do not 
know. This column went on to say that 
the Soviet Union will have 1,500 inter- 
continental ballistic missiles by the end 
of 1962, as against only 130 such missiles 
for the United States, and possibly some 
Polaris missiles. I believe the Soviet 
Union knows the answers. I think it 
would be well for the United States to 
know. In any event, as I say, we have 
not done enough. I hope the Senator 
will agree with me. If he does not, that 
is his responsibility. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I do not agree and 
I do not disagree. I again wish to say 
that I find a tendency on the part of 
Members of Congress and others to sell 
the United States short. It is always 
being said that Russia is making great 
progress, and we are not doing enough; 
that Russia is all right, and what Russia 
is doing is all right; that the Russians 
have more than we have. I do not know 
on whose authority those statements are 
based. I notice that every so often Mem- 
bers on the other side of the aisle stand 
up and read speeches. I do not know 
by whom those speeches have been pre- 
pared, and I do not care. They quote 
General Gavin 

Mr. KENNEDY. I will assure the Sen- 
ator that there is no doubt. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The attempt is con- 
stantly made to sell the United States 
short. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Massachusetts has the 
floor. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I do not believe there 
is any doubt who prepared the questions 
of the Senator from Indiana. They 
could come only from him, and I give 
him full credit for them. I will not yield 
to him any further at this time. I have 
made my speech. He is welcome to take 
the floor in his own right. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield to the Senator 
from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I wish to say that 
in my opinion, the Senator’s speech has 
been written by the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts, as it is his usual custom. I 
wish to say that it is a good speech. 
It is a brilliant speech. Apparently some 
Members of the Senate do not like to 
lay the cards on the table. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
make a point of order. I make the point 
of order that the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts may yield only for a question. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I am leading up 
to my question. Under the Rules of the 
Senate I do not believe that I must phrase 
the question in 1 or 2 sentences, but 
that I am allowed to develop my ques- 
tion. Now, getting back to the beginning 
of my question—and I shall develop it 
as I go along—I believe the Senator from 
Massachusetts is absolutely correct in 
pointing out the fact that we have de- 
veloped a paper-packet system so far as 
our foreign relations are concerned. 

I have wondered many times how we 
would be able to honor more than one of 
our commitments if we were called upon 
to do so by untoward developments in 
different parts of the world. The Sen- 
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ator is to be commended for pointing out 
that there is a lack in the military field, 
and that we have not been going far 
enough. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
make my point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Indiana 

Mr. MANSFIELD. My question is: 
Does the Senator from Massachusetts in- 
tend at some future date to develop 
further the thesis which he has been ex- 
pounding by pointing out that there is a 
similarity in our foreign policy not only 
so far as the relationship of the military 
and the State Department is concerned, 
but also with regard to other branches 
of the Government as well? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I do, and when I do I 
should like to have the Senator's 
thoughts about it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I pose my last 
question. What does the Senator mean 
when he says: Hysteria will not help 
but neither will complacency. Sustained 
and informed constructive effort will 
help—not to provide all the answers for 
the future, but to help assure us that 
there will be a future’? Can the Sen- 
ator explain that in more detail? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I hope that an ac- 
curate understanding of where we are 
now will make it possible for us to take 
steps in a whole variety of areas I have 
attempted to indicate, which will make 
the United States and the Free World 
more secure. 

Mr.SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. There has been 
some talk about selling America short. 
My question to the able Senator from 
Massachusetts is this: Does he think that 
giving the American people all truth 
which will not help a possible enemy, or 
at least in trying to do so, is in any 
manner selling America short? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I would not think so. 
I believe the record of the past 6 years, 
the frustration of every attempt to de- 
velop what the real facts and situation 
are, and our failure to act, all indicate 
that as time moves against us, it is im- 
portant that we do so, regardless of what 
the reaction may be. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. WILEY. Let me preface my 
question by saying that I have listened 
to the Senator’s speech, and I believe 
it is a remarkable analysis. I should 
like to ask the Senator a few very sim- 
ple questions. I understood from his 
statement that, first, at the present time, 
our deterrent power is probably ample. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Yes. 

Mr. WILEY. It is the Senator’s opin- 
ion that in the next 2 or 3 years our 
deterrent power, unless we do certain 
things, will not be ample. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. KENNEDY. That is correct. 

Mr. WILEY. The Senator bases his 
conclusion upon what he believes to be 
an adequate source of information—the 
military and others, who know or claim 
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to know what the Kremlin is doing and 
what we are doing. Is that correct? 

Mr. KENNEDY. The best informa- 
tion I can obtain is that as they make 
the transition from planes to missiles, 
they are well ahead of us. That gives 
them a decisive advantage. 

Mr. WILEY. Does the Senator from 
Massachusetts feel that we must go into 
more of what might be called adequacy, 
depending upon what the facts deter- 
mine? 

Mr. KENNEDY. That is correct. 

Mr. WILEY. When the Senator 
speaks of a deterrent, he does not mean 
only a military deterrent, but also every- 
thing else which will operate to deter? 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. WILEY. That is, in our foreign 
relations and our conduct with other 
nations, even outside military affairs, we 
must provide what, in the judgment of 
Congress and the Executive, is an ade- 
quate deterrent? 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. WILEY. If what the Senator 
claims is necessary, then, as I under- 
stand, considerably more spending will 
be required, although the Senator is not 
in a position to say how much, because 
that.is not in his field. Is that correct? 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. WILEY. This is the question I 
think we must answer. I heard a state- 
ment made on the floor of the Senate 
the other day, in which I concur, that 
if we are to get an adequate deterrent, 
particularly during ‘the period of the 
gap, taxes must be increased and ade- 
quate funds must be provided in order 
to carry the program through. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I am certain that the 
funds can be raised in order to do the 
things which must be done. Perhaps 
taxes will have to be increased or it will 
be necessary to incur deficit spending— 
one of the two. 

Mr. WILEY. What is the personal 
judgment of the Senator? Does he not 
think, as a matter of fact, that, if the 
situation is as he conscientiously be- 
lieves it to be, taxes must be raised, 
in order to make certain that we do not 
crack up our economy with a $12 billion 
deficit, as a result of the tax cut some 
years ago of $73 billion? Does the Sen- 
ator think that in order to save the 
country, taxes should be left as they 
are or should be increased? 

Mr, KENNEDY. I think the effort 
should be made to close the gap. 
Whether taxes should be increased now 
or whether deficit spending should be 
incurred now is uncertain. But I think 
the effort should be made to close the 
gap, 


RECONSTRUCTION OF THE EAST 
FRONT OF THE CAPITOL 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 1373, 
Senate bill 2883. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 
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The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (S. 2883) to 
amend the Legislative Appropriation Act 
of 1956, to eliminate the requirement 
that the extension, reconstruction, and 
replacement of the central portion of 
the United States Capitol be in substan- 
tial accord with scheme B of the archi- 
tectural plan of March 3, 1905. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 


SELLING THE UNITED STATES 
SHORT 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 5 minutes to the Senator 
from Indiana. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, are 
we operating under a unanimous-con- 
sent agreement? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Yes; but I 
will yield the Senator whatever time he 
needs. He told me he would like to have 
5 minutes. I yield 5 minutes to him. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is the 
understanding of the Chair that the 
Senate is operating under a unanimous- 
consent agreement, which provides for a 
limitation of time. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, my 
observation has been that when Sena- 
tors on the other side of the aisle are 
cornered and are asked questions which 
are rather embarrassing, they imme- 
diately start abusing the Senator who 
asks the question. This happened tome 
a couple of times today, It is perfectly 
all right with me. 

But I think it is obvious to the press 
and is obvious to anyone who will read 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD that there is 
a concerted effort on the part, not of all 
Senators, but of a few Senators on the 
opposite side of the aisle to discredit, 100 
percent, the President of the United 
States; to sell our Defense Establish- 
ment short; and to make statements 
which, in my opinion, could give com- 
fort to the enemy because they are con- 
stantly repeated. 

Senators can get angry about this, if 
they wish. They can abuse me, if they 
wish—and they may try to do it. But 
I want the Recorp to show what my 
belief is. 

If there are any shortcomings at the 
moment in our national defense, let it 
be remembered that the Democrat Party 
has been in control of Congress during 
all except 4 of the past 26 years. It is 
Congress which makes appropriations; 
it is Congress which gives authority to 
the President of the United States. 

I am speaking now as a citizen and 
a taxpayer of the United States. I, for 
one, am getting a little bit fearful and 
a little bit alarmed at the constant sell- 
ing of the United States short, without 
any concrete examples being offered to 
justify it. I refer to speeches such as 
the one I hold in my hand, which deal 
in generalities, praising this Senator, 
that Senator, and some other Senator, 
as in a mutual admiration society; re- 
ferring to other Senators as being great 
Senators; and promoting an organized 
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effort on the part of those Senators to 
come to the Chamber and ask ques- 
tions of one another. 

I do not accuse anyone of playing 
politics; but what is taking place borders 
very close to it, so far as Iam concerned. 
I think it is time when we, on this side 
of the aisle, should start to answer some 
of the accusations, because I believe the 
statements which are being made are 
harmful to the United States. I think 
they are unfair to our national Defense 
Establishment and unfair to our loyal 
personnel in the service. 

I did not hear much praise when the 
submarines Nautilus and Skate went 
under the Polar Ice Cap. We hear very 
little in praise of what is done by the 
United States; but we hear much to the 
effect that Russia is ahead and that 
Russia is gaining. If Russia is ahead, 
then those who have been running the 
Government for the past 26 years should 
stand up and take some of the respon- 
sibility for it. 

Who was responsible for reducing the 
appropriations for defense a year ago? 
Who has been running the Government? 
I, for one, am becoming sick and tired of 
hearing our country belittled. I think 
the American people, too, are getting 
sick and tired of hearing those who are 
supposed to be experts constantly throw- 
ing roadblocks in the path of our Gov- 
ernment. I do not think that is fair. 
It is unfortunate. It is harmful to the 
United States. 

There are no concrete suggestions in 
the speech I have in my hand; there are 
only generalities. Senators rise in the 
Chamber and say, “Two or three years 
from now the Russians will have so-and- 
so.” The inference is that the United 
States will have nothing. 

The article which was placed in the 
Record on August 8 by the able Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON] about 
unconditional surrender is an example 
of what I am talking about. If one will 
read the article closely, he will see that 
it was on the basis that we would sit 
here and do nothing, but simply let the 
planes fiy over our country and drop 
bombs on us, and would not retaliate at 
all. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Indiana has 
expired. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Will the Senator 
from Texas yield me 2 additional 
minutes? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield 2 
additional minutes to the Senator from 
Indiana. 

Mr.CAPEHART. Mr. President, any- 
one who will read the Recorp will find 
statements of that kind. I hope that 
we on this side of the aisle will begin to 
answer these prepared speeches. Per- 
haps I am wrong; if I am, I apologize. 
But I think I sense an organized effort to 
discredit the United States Government. 
I have no objection at all to calling at- 
tention to our shortcomings, but once in 
a while I think some praise for the 
United States should be forthcoming. 
There should be some commendation of 
the Air Force and the Army. I am cer- 
tain that something good can be said 
about the United States once in a while. 
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We must be getting something for the 
money we have spent during the past 
number of years. I am sick and tired 
of speeches selling the United States 
short. I serve warning that I am going 
to fight such accusations. I will try to 
correct the Recorp. I will try, if I pos- 
sibly can, to put the United States at 
least on an equal basis with other na- 
tions in the minds of the people of the 
country. I think Senators, in their 
speeches, should at least give the United 
States a 50-50 chance, if nothing else. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that there 
may be a quorum call, the time for the 
quorum call to be charged equally to 
both sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RECONSTRUCTION OF EAST FRONT 
OF THE CAPITOL 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2883) to amend the Legis- 
lative Appropriation Act, 1956, to elimi- 
nate the requirement that the extension, 
reconstruction, and replacement of the 
central portion of the United States 
Capitol be in substantial accord with 
scheme B of the architectural plan of 
March 3, 1905. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 3 minutes to the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. McNamara]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
PROXMIRE in the chair). The Senator 
from Michigan is recognized for 3 
minutes. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, 
Senate bill 2883, which was introduced 
by the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Smiru], on behalf of himself and other 
Senators, deals with the proposed ex- 
tension of the east front of the Capitol. 
The bill was referred to the Subcom- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
of which I have the honor to be chair- 
man. Our subcommittee held rather 
extensive hearings. I hold in my hand 
a copy of the printed hearings. 

On the basis of the hearings, the sub- 
committee reported the bill to the full 
committee, with the recommendation 
that the Smith bill be reported favorably 
to the Senate; and the bill was so re- 
ported to the Senate. 

Mr. President, I have before me an 
article which was published on March 3 
of this year in the Washington Post. I 
believe the article grew out of the hear- 
ings our subcommittee held; and the 
article seems to substantiate the con- 
clusion which was reached by both the 
subcommittee and the full committee. 
The article reads in part as follows: 
PUBLIC PROTEST SAVED East Front 3 TIMES 

(By Elsie Carper) 

Three times in its 165-year history the 

East Front of the Capitol has faced destruc- 
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tion. Each time it was saved by public 
clamor. Once again the wrecking bars are 
poised to tear down the center facade of the 
building. 

Plans advanced by a joint Congressional 
commission will obliterate the work of three 
of the Nation’s earliest and most gifted 
architects—Dr. William Thornton, Benjamin 
H. Latrobe and Charles Bulfinch. 

Behind a new and shiny marble front will 
vanish that section of the building for 
which in 1793 Washington laid the corner- 
stone. Down will come the portico where 
every President since John Quincy Adams 
has taken the oath of office. 

WALLS TO DISAPPEAR 


The walls that the British were unable to 
destroy when they fired the Capitol in 1814 
will disappear. 

All of this is being done at a cost in ex- 
cess of $10 million to provide additional 
office and restaurant space in the Capitol. 


There is more to the article; but what 
I have read will suffice for my purpose 
at this time. 

Mr. President, when we consider the 
amount of additional usable floor space 
which would be obtained as a result of 
the proposed work, and, in particular, 
when the proposed addition is consid- 
ered on the basis of the number of 
square feet of usable office space which 
thus would be provided, we find that the 
proposed expenditure would, if actually 
made, cause the addition to be, undoubt- 
edly, the most expensive in the history 
of man. 

Some say the existing structure is not 
sound. However, Mr. President, it is 
sound; the architects who testified indi- 
cated that there is no question about 
that. 

The proponents of the extension of 
the east front say that the existing east 
front is, esthetically, out of proportion. 
However, I am sure the only way that 
the esthetic sense would be violated 
would be in the case of one who might 
fly in an airplane over the dome of the 
Capitol. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time yielded to the Senator from Michi- 
gan has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield 1 
additional minute to the Senator from 
Michigan. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Michigan is recognized for 
1 additional minute. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, the 
conclusion of the Public Works Com- 
mittee was that the existing east front 
should not be extended; that in view 
of the additional space which would be 
obtained, the use proposed. to be made 
of it, and the cost involved, there was 
not an adequate basis for the proposed 
extension and the proposed expenditure. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield to me? 

Mr. McNAMARA. I am glad to yield, 
if I have time to do so. Only 1 addi- 
tional minute has been yielded to me. 

Mr, LAUSCHE. I merely wish to ask 
whether the conclusion reached by the 
Senator from Michigan after he heard 
the testimony taken in the committee 
was different from the view of this mat- 
ter which he previously had. 

Mr. McNAMARA. I did not have any 
preconceived ideas on the subject. But 
at the end of the hearings, my conclusion 
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was that the proposed change is not 
justified, 

Mr. LAUSCHE, I thank the Senator 
from Michigan. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
additional time yielded to the Senator 
from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident—— 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 5 minutes to the Senator 
from New Jersey; and if he finds that he 
needs additional time, I shall be glad to 
yield additional time to him. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Jersey is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the problem in this case is a reason- 
ably simple one. 

What stands in the way of making a 
thorough study of the situation is some 
existing legislation which was enacted 
some years ago. So far as I know, no 
hearings have been held. The only 
hearings were held in 1935 and 1937. 
Since then, however, drastic changes 
have occurred in the entire situation. 

First of all, since that time, construc- 
tion costs have increased substantially. 

Furthermore, in the intervening pe- 
riod, restoration techniques have been 
greatly improved. 

Most important of all, in the years 
since 1935 and 1937, construction of the 
new House and Senate Office Buildings 
has alleviated any pressing need for the 
costly space to be gained by the proposed 
extension. 

In fact, Mr. President, it is estimated 
that each room which would be provided 
by means of the proposed extension 
would cost an enormous amount, thou- 
sands of dollars per room. 

The principal objection has been made 
by a large number of persons throughout 
the country, who oppose the proposed 
change of the east facade. Their ob- 
jection is made on the ground that the 
existing beautiful facade will be elim- 
inated, and that the proposed change 
has not been adequately considered by 
the experts in this field. 

Mr. President, I wish to pay tribute 
to the excellent work done in connec- 
tion with this matter by the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. McNamara]. Prior 
to the hearings which were held by his 
subcommittee, he said he did not know 
what his conclusion would be. At the 
hearings he did an extremely fine job. 
At the end of the hearings, both the 
subcommittee and the full committee 
voted unanimously that the proposed ex- 
tension should not be made until fur- 
ther study had been made. f 

The unanimous report of the Commit- 
tee on Public Works on the pending bill 
calls for a thorough restudy of the pres- 
ent project, including further hearings 
to investigate all possible plans and 
ideas. 

The architects have been hamstrung 
by the fact that no studies have been 
made in regard to the practicality and 
the cost of preservation of the east front 
in its present location and, furthermore, 
that no experts in restoration have been 
consulted, in connection with the studies 
made thus far of the proposed project. 
However, in a statement issued on April 
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14, 1958, it was the professional opin- 
ion of architects who have successfully 
preserved Monticello, Mount Vernon, 
and other historic buildings, that the 
east front of the Capitol can be pre- 
served in its present location, and at a 
cost less than that of the extension now 
proposed. 

Our desire is simply to have a new 
group of architects study the matter 
with a view toward seeking the pres- 
ervation of the central east portion of 
the Capitol, in its present location. 

However, Mr. President, up to now, we 
have not been able to have a sufficient 
study made of this approach, which 
would cost considerably less money than 
the contemplated project. 

Mr. President, public sentiment, as ex- 
pressed in the editorial columns of the 
Nation’s newspapers, has almost unani- 
mously opposed the proposed extension 
of the east front. A partial list of the 
newspapers in which such editorials 
have been published is as follows: 

New York Times, Newark (N. J.) News, 
New York Herald Tribune, Washington Post, 
Boston Herald, Philadelphia News, Baltimore 
Sun, Houston Post, Richmond Times-Dis- 
patch, Cleveland Press, St. Louis Post Dis- 
patch, Milwaukee Journal. 


In addition to that, professional 
opinion is opposed. The American In- 
stitute of Architects, representing nearly 
13,000 members from every State in the 
Nation, at their recent convention voted 
225 to 49 to reaffirm its opposition to the 
proposed extension. Despite the fact 
that the majority was in the position 
of overruling the professional judgment 
of some of its members, they felt that 
their primary duty was to the Nation. 
Therefore, after careful consideration, 
following a 3-hour debate, the delegates 
opposed extension of the east front. 

Prominent organizations have led 
or supported the opposition to the 
extension. Some of these organizations 
are: 

National Trust for Historic Preservation, 
whose president, Mr. Richard Howland, has 
been a leader in preserving historic sites, 

Committee to Preserve the National Cap- 
itol which has done so much in supporting 
S. 2888. 

Society of Architectural Historlans. 

National Parks Association. 

College Art Association. 

Historical Societies of New Jersey, Wis- 
consin, Ohio, Missouri, Oregon, Indiana, 
Vermont. 

American Association for State and Local 
History. 

Columbia Historical Society. 

American Veterans Committee. 

Daughters of the American Revolution. 


Mr. President, we are just asking for 
time and for setting aside the encum- 
brance in plan B by which the architects 
have been bound. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I would 
like to have 1 more minute. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield 1 additional minute to the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Jersey is recognized 
for 1 additional minute. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. We want 
to have the bill passed so that plan B 
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can be eliminated and not stand in the 
way of architects going ahead with new 
plans which can preserve the east front. 

I understand that the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] has slightly 
changed the wording of my bill, which 
I am perfectly willing to accept, because 
it spells out more clearly our intention. 

My proposal, which I introduced at 
the request of various groups whose 
names I have mentioned, simply pro- 
vides for striking out the requirement 
that the plan adopted must be the plan 
B of 1905, which specified that the east 
front must be extended. We want to 
get away from requiring that the east 
front be extended in the plans to be 
made. The Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. CLARK] will present his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Is the Senate op- 
erating under controlled time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Who controls the 
time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ma- 
jority leader and the minority leader are 
in control of the time. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The author of an 
amendment, of course, controls the 
time on the amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I am 
ready to assume that responsibility. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is informed by the Parliamentar- 
ian that there is no amendment pend- 
ing. The majority and minority 
leaders control the time on the bill. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr, President, I call up 
my amendment identified as 3-11-58-H, 
and ask to have it stated. It is offered 
on behalf of myself and Senators Ros- 
ERTSON, HUMPHREY, CASE of New Jersey, 
Byrp, DoudLAs, SMITH of New Jersey, 
FLANDERS, and BEALL. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania for himself and other 
Senators will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed 
to strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in licu thereof the following: 

That the paragraph in the Legislative 
Appropriation Act, 1956, which is under the 
heading “Capitol Buildings and Grounds” 
and which begins with the words “Extension 
of the Capitol”, is amended by striking out 
“for the extension, reconstruction, and re- 
placement of the central portion of the 
United States Capitol in substantial accord- 
ance with scheme B of the architectural plan 
submitted by a joint commission of Con- 
gress and reported to Congress on March 3, 
1905 (H. Doc. No. 385, 58th Cong.), but with 
such modifications and additions, including 
provisions for restaurant facilities and such 
other facilities in the Capitol Grounds, to- 
gether with utilities, equipment, approaches, 
and other appurtenant or necessary items, as 
may be approved by said Commission, and 
for such purposes,” and inserting in Heu 
thereof “for the repair of the east central 
portion of the United States Capitol without 
extending, altering, or otherwise changing 
the character of such east front.” 


Amend the title so as to read: “A bill 
to amend the portion of the Legislative 
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Appropriation Act, 1956, relating to ex- 
tension, reconstruction, and replacement 
of the central portion of the United 
States Capitol.” 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair desires to inform the Senator from 
Pennsylvania that 15 minutes are al- 
lowed to Senators in favor of amend- 
ments and 15 minutes to those opposed 
to the amendments. 

Mr. CLARK. I yield myself 5 min- 
utes. 

The purpose of the amendment is to 
make crystal clear just what the Senate 
intends if it passes the bill. It will re- 
quire the repair of the eastern central 
portion of the United States Capitol 
without extending, altering, or otherwise 
changing the character of the east front. 
In other words, any repair made will have 
to be made to the existing structure, 
without any extension. 

I shall not repeat the argument made 
by the distinguished Senators from 
Michigan and New Jersey with respect 
to the bill in general other than to say 
that the reaction against the extension 
of the east front has been overwhelm- 
ing. Among the organizations and 
newspapers opposing the extension were 
the American Institute of Architects, the 
Society of Architectural Historians, the 
American Veterans Committee, the Na- 
tional Trust for Historic Preservation, 
the Committee for the Preservation of 
the Capitol, the Architecural Forum, the 
Architectural Record, the Progressive 
Architecture, the New York Times, the 
New York Herald-Tribune, the Phila- 
delphia Bulletin, the Philadelphia In- 
quirer, the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, the 
Erie Morning News, the Washington 
Post and Times Herald, the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, the Milwaukee Journal, 
and last, but not least, Mr. President, 
Life magazine. 

Mr. President, this bill does not pass 
on the merits of any one architectural 
plan as opposed to another. It simply 
permits the Commission For the Exten- 
sion of the Capitol to come up with the 
best proposal by striking the hamstring- 
ing requirement that the extension must 
be in accordance with the discredited 
plan B. 

Opposition to extension in accordance 
with plan B, particularly from such 
learned architectural organizations as 
the American Institute of Architects, 
clearly indicates most architectural ex- 
perts are opposed to extension of the 
east front. 

Those who favor extension of the east 
front have accused those of us who op- 
pose it of sentiment. If sentiment is 
what has preserved our other national 
monuments, I am proud to plead guilty. 

George Washington laid the corner- 
stone. 

An overwhelming number of our Presi- 
dents have been inaugurated in the east 
court, which would be destroyed by ex- 
tension of the facade. 

It is the only section of exterior wall 
ae survived the British burning in 
1 > 

We have been told that extension 
would cure the architectural defect of a 
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dome which appears too large for the 
structure supporting it. There well may 
be a defect, but who will call it an ugly 
one? Architects consider it a unique 
American contribution to monumental 
architecture. 

I ask that the east front of the Capitol 
be repaired, and at the same time pre- 
served in the state in which it has been 
beloved by generations of Americans. 
It will certainly prove far less expensive 
to renovate the facade in its present 
position through methods devised by ex- 
perts on preservation who have pre- 
served a host of ancient monuments in 
Europe, 

Let us not confuse Congress’ need for 
space with the question of how best to 
preserve the Capitol. We all know that 
we can have far less expensive space 
elsewhere in the new office buildings, 
for instance. 

In a minute or two, the distinguished 
Senator from Virginia will tell the Sen- 
ate how much this proposed extension 
will cost, and how much money will be 
saved by preserving the historic monu- 
ment where it is. 

I hope my friend the Senator from 
New Jersey will accept the amendment. 
I hope the minority leader, who I know 
is against the bill, will permit the 
amendment to be accepted, so we can 
have a rollcall on passage of the bill and 
permit the Congress to expedite the 
matter. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I am glad to accept the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Pennsylvania, 
which is a clarifying amendment, but 
which accomplishes the same purpose as 
the bill. It points up the east front 
issue, which my proposal does not do so 
clearly. 

Mr. President, I wish to read a letter 
from our colleague, the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS], who was called 
home yesterday because of the serious 
illness of his wife. He was desirous to 
be in the Senate and participate in this 
discussion. He wrote me as follows: 

Unfortunately, due to the illness of my 
wife, I am unable today to help you fight to 
preserve the architectural magnificence of 
the Capitol, and stop a ridiculous waste of 
funds In a year of enormous Government 
deficit. 

If I were able to be present I would cer- 
tainly stress the position of the American 
Institute of Architects. I would point out 
that if space is needed, a modern building 
such as our new Senate Office Building is 
the way to get it. It is ridiculous to build 
new office space in the manner of the 18th 
century. This is virtually what we would be 
doing if we extended the east front. One 
hundred thousand dollars a room is quite too 
much, even for a Congressman. And that is 
the estimated cost per room if we were to go 
on with the present plan. 

There are many rooms in the Capitol now 
being used for purposes which do not re- 
quire being near the Senate or House Cham- 
bers. They could be located very well in 
the new building, or an extension of it if 
that is necessary. I think offhand of the 
committees. Why is it more essential to 
have the Labor and Public Welfare Com- 
mittee, or the Appropriations Committee 
located in the Capitol than it is, let us say, 
the Armed Services Committee or the 
Finance Committee? I can think also of 
the disbursing offices, certain service shops, 
and the office of the architect. 
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This is not a minor matter. Our Capitol 
is a great heritage which will be passed on 
to many future generations of Americans, 

Sincerely yours, 
RALPH E. FLANDERS. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask the 
Presiding Officer to put the question on 
my amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield back the remainder of my 
time on the amendment, on the condi- 
tion that the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania does the same. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield 
back my time on the amendment, with 
the understanding that the distin- 
guished Senator from Texas will yield 
the Senator from Virginia some time on 
the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having been yielded back on the amend- 
ment 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

All time having been yielded back on 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, the question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California will state it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. As I understand 
the situation, the amendment before the 
Senate is the amendment offered by the 
junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK], which amendment is acceptable 
to the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SmitH]. When the bill as presented by 
the Senator from New Jersey has been 
amended, we will then have the amended 
bill before us, at which time there can 
be a yea and nay vote on passage. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Will the 
Senator permit the amendment to be 
acted on first? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania (Mr. CLARK I. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask for the yeas and nays on the 
final passage of the bill. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 7 minutes to the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON]. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, on 
March 3, 1958, I made a brief statement 
on the floor of the Senate expressing 
my concern over plans to move the east 
front of the Capitol and urging that the 
proposed work be deferred until further 
studies could be made as to its necessity 
and desirability. 
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On March 11, in the face of what ap- 
peared to be a determination on the part 
of those who had the authority to press 
forward with the work, I offered an 
amendment to the pending supplemental 
appropriation bill to forbid use of funds 
for this project. My purpose in taking 
that unusual action, as I explained at 
the time, was merely to obtain a guar- 
anty that irrevocable steps would not 
be taken until the Senate had an op- 
portunity to record its position on the 
bill then on the calendar which would 
require preservation of the east front. 

I was unable to obtain adoption of 
my amendment, but assurances were 
given at the time that a vote on S. 2883 
would be permitted before the session 
ended. I am glad we are to have that 
opportunity today, and I am glad also 
that up to now the historic east front 
stands unchanged and, I might add, still 
quite solid in appearance despite some 
statements made in our earlier debate 
which suggested that it was ready to 
collapse or to rain down chunks of stone 
on the heads of visitors. 

My purpose in this brief statement is 
merely to say that my position in March, 
opposing the moving of the east front, 
at least until a thorough study has been 
made by real experts of the possibilities 
of repairing and preserving it, remains 
unchanged. 

Indeed, I feel more strongly than ever 
that carrying out the original plan to ex- 
tend the east front at this time would 
be a blunder. 

I am interested in this matter, as pre- 
viously indicated, from the standpoint 
of esthetics and of preserving a struc- 
ture of unique historical significance. I 
also am interested, from the standpoint 
of economy, in preventing a $10 million 
start on a program which ultimately 
may cost more than $100 million and 
which will accomplish nothing of value 
which might not be achieved in a more 
economical way. 

On April 15 I had printed in the REC- 
orp a letter written to me by members of 
the faculty of the Department of Archi- 
tecture of the Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute, a group well qualified to pass on 
engineering aspects of construction, be- 
cause that is one of the outstanding en- 
gineering schools of the country. This 
letter said: 

It hardly seems necessary to point out to 
you that for an expenditure much smaller 
than that required for the proposed altera- 
tion, the needed repairs could be made to 
the present front and more ample additional 
space provided elsewhere in a new, modern 
structure. We agree not only that the east 
front is part of our national architectural 
heritage, but that the Capitol in its present 
form has become a symbol of democracy for 
all our people and for the peoples of the 
Free World. It is, we believe, inconceivable 
that it should be architecturally altered at 
great expense on the pretext of its state of 
disrepair or of need for additional space. 


During our former debate some ques- 
tion was raised as to how wholeheartedly 
the American Institute of Architects, 
which includes in its membership most 
if not all of the outstanding architects 
in the Nation, was opposed to the pro- 
posed change. 
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Any doubts on that score were set at 
rest when the Institute held its annual 
convention in July and voted over- 
whelmingly to continue opposition to ex- 
tention of the east front. 

Mr. John Noble Richards, the new 
president of the Institute of Architects, 
thereafter urged Congress to “heed the 
will of the American people and the ad- 
vice of the Nation’s architects,” and to 
halt the proposed work of alteration un- 
til further studies had been made. 

That, Mr. President, is what I feel we 
should do. 

Since I first discussed this proposal 
last March, I have had an opportunity 
to visit the new Senate Office Building, 
which will be ready for occupancy late 
this year. That building will meet for 
many years to come all of the office and 
committee room needs of the Senate. 
It is generally believed that the third 
office building on the House side, which 
will be completed before any new office 
space could be provided on the east front 
of the Capitol, will adequately meet the 
House requirements for office and com- 
mittee room space. The present House 
restaurant is more than ample for the 
membership of the House. It would be 
nice if the House had a restaurant in the 
Capitol large enough for the entertain- 
ment of more guests than is possible in 
the present restaurant, but the cost of 
providing it by moving the east wall of 
the Capitol would be prohibitive. 

I am glad the Senate has adopted the 
amendment to S. 2883 which was offered 
by the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK] on behalf of himself and other 
Senators who share his viewpoint. I 
hope the bill will be passed, and that we 
shall put aside this project until the best 
available experts on historical restora- 
tion work have had a chance to tell us 
how the present Capitol building can 
best be preserved as a monument to our 
form of constitutional government. 

Mr. President, I hope those Members 
who did not hear the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS] last night will 
read what the Senator said when he 
spoke of $114 billion as a start on a new 
program of scholarships and said that 
we have reached the point in our na- 
tional affairs—it is true domestically as 
well as in foreign affairs—where we 
put primary dependence upon the dol- 
lars we spend, although they have not 
saved anybody yet and are not going to 
save anybody. I hope the Members will 
read the advice given by the Senator 
from Mississippi, if they did not hear him 
last night on that score. 

This is simply one more instance of an 
unnecessary expenditure starting at $10 
million which may ultimately go to $100 
million. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Of course, there 
is no program on the east front exten- 
sion which involves $100 million. The 
amount which has been appropriated 
by the Congress is approximately $17 
million, which includes $10 millior for 
the extension of the east front. The 
balance is for the repair work to the 
Dome, the necessary electrical work, 
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and so on. The funds have been pro- 
vided. The architectural plans have 
already been made. 

I hope for the sake of the record 
and for the sake of accuracy the Sen- 
ator will not leaye the impression that 
$50 million or $100 million are involved 
in the extension of the east front of 
the Capitol, because that is not a fact. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. The Senator from 
Virginia is quoting the testimony which 
has been given, and it includes the 
plans. There is a cost of $10 million 
to move the east front up about 3142 
feet, to provide for a few more offices 
which nobody needs. We have in the 
new Senate Office Building more space 
than we will ever use, both for com- 
mittees and for Senators. 

The House has a building program 
calling for from $95 million to $100 mil- 
lion, which will include the new House 
Office Building. I cannot imagine how 
the Representatives could use more than 
three office buildings. The testimony was 
to the effect that We will move up the 
east front and provide a few offices and 
a more commodious restaurant. Then if 
that action disturbs the historic ap- 
pearance, we will move up both the 
other wings to the same relative posi- 
tion they had before.“ That was the 
testimony. It was said, “It is not fair 
to our employees to make them go out 
in the rain to their automobiles, or to 
get in a cold car on a winter day. We 
will spend $40 million to give them an 
underground garage.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I ask the distin- 
guished minority leader if that was not 
the testimony. Therefore, it is a $100 
million program. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Virginia has 
expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 2 additional minutes to the 
Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
there is no doubt about the testimony. 
We are headed for a $100 million proj- 
ect. It is said the cost will be only $10 
million, but that is only the nose of the 
camel coming under the tent. I hope 
very much that when the roll is called 
the Senate will vote to turn down the 
extension of the east front of the Capitol. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California is recognized. 
How much time does the Senator yield 
himself? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, we 
are now coming to grips with a matter 
that has occasioned more comment and 
argument than have many of the graver 
measures that this session of Congress 
has faced. 

Before us is S. 2883, reported by the 
Senate Committee on Public Works, 


The 
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which seeks to amend the Legislative Ap- 
propriation Act of 1956 by eliminating 
certain language therefrom. The act 
established the Commission for Exten- 
sion of the United States Capitol to 
supervise and direct an extension of the 
east front of the central portion of the 
United States Capitol for a number of 
purposes, among which was the provision 
of additional space for offices, restau- 
rants, and other functions. 

One provision of the act was that the 
extension should be conducted “in sub- 
stantial accord with scheme B of the 
architectural plan submitted by a joint 
committee of Congress and reported to 
Congress on March 3, 1905.” S. 2883 has 
a single purpose—to remove from the 
extension authorization the language 
which deals with adherence to scheme B. 
Those who oppose the extension imply 
that if this provision had not been in the 
law, architects subsequently retained to 
design the extension would never have 
proposed such an extension of the east 
front, after full study of the needs of the 
Capitol in general and the unique status 
of the east front in particular. 

The best answer to this charge is avail- 
able to us in the words of the consultants 
and the associate architests themselves— 
those retained to plan the extension. 
John Harbeson of Philadelphia (1 of the 
3 consultant architects) had this to say 
during hearings before the Senat Com- 
mittee on Public Works when this ques- 
tion was raised: 

When we started on our work we were told 
by him [Mr. Stewart], as the architect of 
the Capitol, that our inquiry was not to be 
limited in any way, that we could make in- 
vestigation of all methods of mecting the 
requirements of Congress, which we did. We 
do not feel we have been hampered by the 
wording of the act. 


Other members of the distinguished 
architectural team have stated often 
Since that they have not felt that the 
language of the act impaired in any way 
their conclusions: as to the extension 
need and that, indeed, if no such lan- 
guage had been included, they would 
have recommended in any event that 
the east front be extended. In discus- 
sions with these architects, officials act- 
ing on behalf of the Joint Commission 
also have stressed verbally that the 
architects had complete freedom in their 
studies in the hope that they would make 
the fullest possible investigation of all 
alternatives. This they have done, and 
in no instance have these professional 
experts seen fit to protest that the rules 
under which they have worked restricted 
in any way their freedom of action. 

Now, what does S. 2883 really do? 
The report of the Senate Committee on 
Public Works on this bill states, and I 
quote, that the committee “does not con- 
sider that S. 2883 nullifies the present 
authorization for extension” and, in- 
deed, goes on to say that after passage 
of S. 2883, the Commission is perfectly 
free to direct the extension, even in ac- 
cordance with scheme B. What sense 
does this make if the effect of the 
amendment truly is not to prohibit an 
extension of the east front? It has be- 
come highly obvious during the debates 
of the last year that the real purpose of 
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most of those organizations which sup- 
port this amendment is to kill the entire 
concept of any extension of the east 
front and, gentlemen, that would be the 
effect of favorable action on this 
amendment. 

Most of the opposition and protests 
against the extension have been based 
on the simple expression of sentiment 
against any modification of this old 
structure. Little of it has been based 
on any extensive knowledge, either of 
the needs of Congress or of the complex 
and serious characteristics of the Capi- 
tol itself. 

Now, let us get down to cases. What 
precisely would be done if this extension 
is carried to completion under the plans 
which already have been approved by a 
majority vote of the Commission for 
Extension of the United States Capitol? 
These are the things the extension 
would accomplish: 

SPACE 


The plans call for an extension of the 
east central portion of the Capitol be- 
tween the House and Senate wings 324% 
feet forward, reproducing in precise de- 
tail, in marble, the front walls, the 
portico, and the columns. This en- 
largement will make available nearly 2 
acres of additional space. Of this, 45,000 
square feet will be available for direct 
use for choice office, committee, and 
dining space. 

ARCHITECTURAL DEFECT 


The second basic purpose of the exten- 
sion will be to correct a defect which has 
bothered architects since the Civil War 
days of Thomas U. Walter. This defect 
arose from the construction of the pres- 
ent dome of the Capitol in the 1860's. 
The dome is so large that it had to be 
supported on cantilevered brackets at- 
tached to the rotunda. To finish off the 
dome, the broad iron skirt was added 
around its base, and this skirt actually 
protrudes over and rests on the portico, 
It should be clearly understood that this 
overhang in no way constitutes a struc- 
tural deficiency in the dome and no re- 
sponsible authorities have contended 
that the dome is in danger of tumbling 
because of it. What the overhang does 
do, however, is to create a visual effect 
of no support, which all classicists in the 
field of architecture have contended for 
generations violates basic principles of 
balance. The extension would eliminate 
this defect and provide a visual as well 
as actual support for the dome—which 
really is the element of this old building 
which has become the symbol of the Con- 
gress and the Capitol of our Nation. 

DETERIORATION 


The third major accomplishment of 
the extension will be to halt the deterio- 
ration of the present soft sandstone walls 
and ornamentation of the east front. 
This is a purpose of major concern to 
many of us and which—perhaps more 
than anything else—has stimulated mis- 
understanding and misrepresentation in 
this controversy. We have all heard con- 
tentions that the east front should not be 
extended and that the deterioration 
which is steadily wearing away the detail 
we all want to preserve should be at- 
tacked by a remodeling in some fashion 
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of the wall where it stands. The oppo- 
nents of the extension cite many possi- 
bilities for renovating the walls, none of 
which, it appears, has been of such pre- 
eminence to rally full support. There 
is only one certain way that the east 
front can be preserved—that is by the 
proposed extension, constructed in last- 
ing marble which would harmonize in 
color and texture with the framing walls. 

Why might not some less drastic piece- 
meal renovation be done? It must be 
remember that the east central front of 
the Capitol is faced with sandstone—a 
soft, friable material which disinte- 
grates when subject to exposure to the 
weather. Every since 1819 effort has 
beeh made to retard the deterioration 
through painting, but even the 35 coats 
of paint since applied have not suc- 
ceeded in stopping the deterioration. 
The present state of deterioration of the 
exterior walls is deplorable and has been 
one of gradual occurrence and is becom- 
ing progressively worse. The beautiful 
architectural embellishment are gradu- 
ally eroding away or being obscured with 
paint. These details and elements of de- 
sign, which mark the work of Thornton, 
Latrobe, and Bulfinch, will some day be 
lost in their entirety. This is inevitably 
the fate of buildings constructed of mate- 
rials which are not enduring. 

There are many cracks in the east 
wall and one noticeable crack in the cor- 
nice of the portico. Some of the wall 
cracks extend from the top of the wall to 
the foundation and go completely 
through the wall. At some of these 
cracks, there is evidence of continuing 
movement. 

To give the proper importance to 
cracks in a wall having reasonably good 
foundations, the floor construction must 
be understood. In the case of the Cap- 
itol, the floors are supported on arches 
and vaults which bear upon and thrust 
against the outside wall. The construc- 
tion of these walls follows the old pat- 
tern in that they have been given great 
thickness and bulk to resist this thrust. 
The face of the masonry on both sides 
of the walls is precise, but holes cut into 
the wall reveal the fact that the interior 
courses are laid in a random fashion with 
small stones set in lime mortar which 
has disintegrated through the years, 
leaving these small stones with only sand 
as a binder. The lack of the use of 
larger stones, properly bonded, makes 
any repair work extremely hazardous, 
due to the indeterminate thrust of the 
various arches. This has been verified 
by the several consultants on restoration 
work who have been called in since the 
hearings on S. 2883 were held by the 
Senate Committee on Public Works last 
February. 

Were the present east front wall made 
an interior wall, removed from wind 
loads, the strains and stresses set up by 
alternating expansion and contraction, 
saturation and dehydration, laterally 
braced by new construction and with its 
foundations not subject to changing 
conditions, it could be expected to last 
indefinitely. Exposed as at present, with 
cracks admitting water, with its shallow 
foundations, continuing to be subject to 
the attacks of nature, the cracks and 
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movement now apparent can be expected 
to increase in size, number, and result- 
ing danger. And if a refacing operation 
were undertaken, or any operation which 
severed the bond between the core and 
the outer surface, the condition might, 
and probably would, become immediate- 
ly dangerous. 

The preservation of the east front is 
an integral part of the extension plan. 
Preservation is necessary if the original 
designs are to remain for future genera- 
tions to enjoy. 

To attempt to preserve the existing 
wall, as an exterior wall, in its present 
location, presents many serious and cost- 
ly problems. To attempt a gradual re- 
placement of the sandstone would be 
impractical, and to attempt a complete 
replacement would also present serious 
problems. Perhaps the gravest problem 
to be encountered is not in the matter 
of ornament, of cornices and other 
carved work, but in the simple masonry 
of the walls. The cracks which now exist 
will inevitably be repeated in the new 
stone—whether the new facing be mar- 
ble or other material. Further, under a 
gradual replacement program, when one 
old stone is removed there is no satis- 
factory way by which the new stone can 
be anchored to the inner wall. As stone 
by stone is cut away, there will eventual- 
ly develop great areas in which the new 
outside masonry is no real part of the 
wall, contributing nothing to its requisite 
strength and actually detracting from 
the stability of the remaining portion of 
the wall. There would ultimately be two 
walls, a thin facing wall and a reduced 
inner wall with little or no anchorage 
between. It could only be hoped that 
the inner wall would be able to support 
and resist the load upon and against it. 

Of course, the final result would be 
that all of the original stones set under 
the watchful eyes of Thornton, Latrobe, 
and Bulfinch would be replaced and only 
a reproduction of the design would exist. 
In any event, the passing years would see 
the east front a hodgepodge of new, 
old and medium-aged stones, some with 
three coats of paint, some with many 
more, some details sharp, some dull, some 
gone altogether. 

If a complete refacing job were to be 
undertaken and the east front wall were 
to be refaced in its present location in an 
enduring material, such as marble, there 
is still the serious problem and the real 
danger inherent in the removal of the 
present facing. To reface the wall alone 
would not correct the faults of the mas- 
onry work in back of it. This has been 
borne out by studies made by an eminent 
structural engineer long familiar with 
structural and engineering conditions at 
the Capitol. 

These studies show that it would be 
necessary to remove a portion of the 
existing wall in order to provide space 
for the new facing. There is little doubt 
that the minimum thickness of the exist- 
ing stones is 8 inches with the bond 
stones being at least 12 inches in thick- 
ness. Under such circumstances, the 
effective thickness of the exterior walls 
would be reduced by at least 12 inches 
after the existing facing is removed to 
make room for the new. 
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The floors of the old part of the Capi- 
tol are a series of long span brick arches 
and vaults. Some of these are groined 
vaults and some are barrel vaults span- 
ning from the outside walls to the in- 
terior of the building. The stresses in 
these are indeterminate. The stability 
of these arches and vaults depends upon 
the ability of the walls to resist the thrust 
imposed upon them. A slight outward 
movement of the walls would be sufficient 
to change the stress distribution and 
could conceivably result in serious im- 
pairment of the strength and possibly 
the loss of the floor construction. 

Since the forces in this structure are 
indeterminate, one cannot state with 
certainty what the result would be, but 
certainly it would be unwise to weaken 
the walls by the removal of 12 inches of 
their thickness. The inevitable jarring 
of the remainder of the wall during the 
removal of the facing stones would ag- 
gravate the condition still more. These 
views, representing the considered opin- 
ion of an engineer who has done the only 
major structural alteration work that 
has been done on the Capitol in the past 
50 years, corroborate the findings of the 
Associate Architects. 

The cost and dangers inherent in cut- 
ting into the back wall of the portico to 
remove the old facing, and the cost and 
dangers, inherent in removing the cor- 
nice upon which the roof framing bears 
and into which the roofing is flashed, can 
be avoided through extension of the east 
central front. The existing east wall can 
remain undisturbed and be reproduced 
in marble, in the extended location, 
without danger. 

CHARGES 


In the discussions which have raged 
throughout the country, many charges 
have been leveled against the extension. 
They have included: 

First. That the historical character of 
the east front will be destroyed. This 
charge is difficult to understand in view 
of the detailed drawings and plans which 
have been prepared by the professional 
staff. In fact, the testimony of experts 
is that the view will be so nearly identical 
to that which exists today that few per- 
sons will be aware of any change. 

Second. That the court formed be- 
tween the House and Senate wings will 
be wiped out. This simply is not true. 
The steps of the extended portico will 
remain some 40 feet behind those of the 
2 wings, preserving the indentation—al- 
though in lesser degree—which our visi- 
tors see today; 

Third. That the cost of the extension 
is excessive. You have heard a great 
deal about costs, usually compared to 
the square-foot costs of building new 
schools and office buildings. I do not 
feel I should dwell on these comparisons. 
It is enough to say that any comparison 
between the construction problems of a 
skyscraper office building and the United 
States Capitol is ridiculous. In a build- 
ing of this type, of course, much of its 
space cannot be partitioned into cubby- 
hole offices and divided with the func- 
tional efficiency of an office building or 
department store; 

Fourth. That the Congress’ need for 
additional space in the Capitol should 
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be met by extending the west front and 
leaving the east front alone. This pro- 
posal has received full study by the 
architects working on the project. Their 
conclusion is that space needs must be 
met by eventual extension of the west 
front as well as the east front, and per- 
haps by enlargement of other parts of 
the building. But, they conclude, the 
east front extension is essential and is 
the enlargement which should be carried 
out first; 

Fifth. That this project has been con- 
ceived and administered in secrecy, 
without adequate consideration by either 
the Congress or the public. This project 
had much consideration before Congress 
passed and present authorizing legisla- 
tion in 1955, for the matter had been 
under consideration and discussion since 
1863. 

Thomas U. Walter, who designed the 
present dome and the Senate and House 
wings of the Capitol, recommended in 
1863 that the east central front be ex- 
tended to give proper architectural pro- 
portions to the building; also, that the 
extended section be constructed of mar- 
ble to insure durability of the present 
design. 

Carrere and Hastings, prominent ar- 
chitects, who designed the Senate and 
House Office Buildings, recommended 
the extension and reconstruction in 
marble in 1904, and such extension and 
reconstruction has since been advocated 
by most of the architects who have done 
monumental work in Washington—all 
of whom have been men outstanding in 
their field. 

When the present legislation was in- 
cluded by the House and Senate Appro- 
priations Committees in the Legislative 
Appropriation Act, 1956, those commit- 
tees had before them the testimony that 
had been offered for and against this 
project in the past. They knew that 
the House had passed authorizing legis- 
lation in 1903, and the Senate in 1935 
and again in 1937. They knew that the 
Senate and House Committees on Public 
Buildings and Grounds had held exten- 
sive public hearings on such legislation 
in 1935, and the Senate Committee again 
in 1937. They knew that in 1935 the 
Senate authorization bill was reported 
out unanimously by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
and was considered and passed, without 
objection, on the Consent Calendar. 
They knew that in 1937, after being fa- 
vorably reported by the Senate Commit- 
tee on Public Buildings and Grounds, the 
Senate authorization bill was considered 
under regular order of the Senate and 
was passed immediately following a 
quorum call to which 82 Senators re- 
sponded. These actions were taken by 
the Senate after days of public hearings, 
in which all arguments for and against 
the project were set forth in printed 
hearings. 

The 1935 and 1937 printed hearings 
covered a complete exposition of all pos- 
sible arguments, pro and con, relating to 
the extension. The validity of those 
arguments, whether they be pro or be 
con, does not change with the years. 

No new arguments were advanced at 
the hearings held before the Senate 


Committee on Public Works in February 
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1958. The arguments were essentially 
a rehash of the arguments advanced in 
1935 and 1937. 

So it is a mistake to say that Congress 
acted hastily in 1955 or that Congress 
was not supported in its action by com- 
petent architectural opinion. 


HISTORY 


Finally, I would impress upon you 
that this extension proposal is not a new 
thing but one with which Congresses of 
the past have wrestled since the turn 
of the century. Do critics of the east- 
front extension realize that there has 
been on display for decades in the crypt 
of the Capitol a model showing the east 
central front extended 40 feet—7% feet 
farther than is now proposed? Have 
the critics ever wondered, as I have, how 
many thousands of visitors have paused 
before this display and mistakenly 
thought they were looking at a model of 
the Capitol as it stands today? 

Most of our visitors, and a great many 
Senators who have gone through the 
Capitol on the floor below, have seen 
the white alabaster model of the Capi- 
tol. They have assumed that it is the 
Capitol in its present form. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it is the Capitol as it would 
appear if the plans of the architects 
were carried out—the architects who 
were responsible for adding the Senate 
and House wings of the Capitol, and 
who constructed the dome of the Capi- 
tol. They believed that the extension 
should be made some 40 feet. The ex- 
tension proposed, which is a modifica- 
tion of that recommendation, under 
plan B, would extend the front approxi- 
mately 32 feet. 

As I have mentioned previously, the 
majority of the great classic architects, 
both past and present, who have con- 
tributed to the design of other well- 
loved buildings in Washington and else- 
where, have favored, over the years, such 
an extension as we now propose. 
Among this group are the immortals of 
American architecture. Indeed, their 
work is frozen into the stone of the 
noblest structures that now beautify the 
American scene. I need not name them 
but among their contributions are the 
National Gallery of Art, the Lincoln Me- 
morial, the Archives Building, the Jef- 
ferson Memorial, the Supreme Court 
Building, and Constitution Hall. 

In 1935, and again in 1937, as stated, 
the extension legislation was considered 
and approved by the Senate. As the 
years go by, Members of this body will 
see numerous other changes made in 
this building, I feel confident, because 
its history is one of growth to accom- 
modate the ever-increasing demands 


placed upon the Congress. 
Again I point out that the Capitol 
has changed over the years. Originally, 


it was the central portion with a small 
dome. As the country grew, the Senate 
and the House wings were added, at the 
time of the Civil War period. Obvi- 
ously, the original dome was too small, 
and would have been out of proportion. 
A new dome was built; and the man who 
was responsible for the new dome was 
the one who advocated an extension. 

I should like to read into the RECORD 
at this point an editorial which is pub- 
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lished in the Washington Evening Star 
of today, entitled “Approve the Exten- 
sion.” It reads as follows: 


[From the Washington Evening Star of 
August 14, 1958] 
APPROVE THE EXTENSION 

All of the arguments, pro and con, have 
been made in the case of the Capitol’s east- 
front extension. And out of the hubbub of 
fact and history, of sentiment and extrane- 
ous comparison, there is only one question 
which really has any importance: Would the 
extension be regretted in years to come? 

The answer, we are convinced, is clear. 
There would be no regret because the exten- 
sion, once the emotionalism of the moment 
is removed, would be recognized as a dis- 
tinct improvement. 

Extended 3214 feet forward, the east cen- 
tral portion of the building, in appearance, 
would be virtually indistinguishable from 
the way it looks today. 

It would preserve every detail of the pres- 
ent ornamentation and architecture, and re- 
tain the characteristic concept of a court 
between the House and Senate wings. 

It would do nothing to impair the mag- 
nificence of the true central feature of the 
Capitol—its tremendous dome—but would 
provide a more pleasing setting for it than 
now exists. 

It would halt the shameful disintegration 
of the present sandstone front, through its 
reproduction in enduring marble. 

And it would provide an initial install- 
ment of the additional Capitol space which 
Congress so desperately needs. 

There should be no surprise in the senti- 
mental objections which have been raised. 
Such objections spring up when any change 
is proposed in any old building. Yet virtu- 
ally all of those most intimately familiar 
with the Capitol—those who certainly yield 
to no one in their love for the old building— 
favor the extension. 

Nor should it be forgotten that the east 
front extension is only a first step, and that 
other changes—many far more drastic than 
this—must be made in the future. The west 
front, and very possibly other portions as 
well, must be enlarged; the disgraceful ap- 
pearance of a second-rate parking lot must 
remedied; improved access roads must be 
provided. All these things are needed to re- 
claim Capitol Hill as a symbol of the dignity 
of the Nation, a symbol which also provides 
the functional facilities Congress must have 
to perform its duties. 

The east-front extension is part of the 
package. It should be ordered immediately. 


I also wish to point out that there has 
been a great deal of misinformation on 
the question as to whether or not this 
subject has been adequately before the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 10 
minutes of the Senator from California 
have expired. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. President, I should also like to 
invite the attention of the Senate to the 
fact that in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
volume 103, part 12, page 16640, I placed 
in the Recorp the report of the Architect 
of the Capitol, dealing with the east front 
extension and other matters which were 
in his report, so that Congress would 
be fully informed. I was a member of 
the commission, not by choice of my 
own but because under the law the mi- 
nority leader and the Vice President 
serve on the commission, together with 


‘the Speaker of the House and the mi- 


nority leader of the House. 
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I wish to point out that on the 21st 
of February of this year the following 
press release was issued by the Architect 
of the Capitol: 

FEBRUARY 21, 1958. 

The Commission for Extension of the 
United States Capitol, composed of Hon. 
Sam Rayburn, Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, chairman; Hon. Richard M. 
Nixon, President of the Senate; Hon. Wil- 
liam F. Knowland, minority leader of the 
Senate; Hon. Joseph W. Martin, minority 
leader of the House of Representatives, and 
Hon, J. George Stewart, Architect of the 
Capitol, at a meeting, today, February 21, 
1958, acting under authority of Public Law 
242, 84th Congress, as amended by Public 
Law 406, 84th Congress, directed the Architect 
of the Capitol to proceed with the extension 
of the east central front of the United States 
Capitol, including the letting of contracts 
and all other necessary items, in accordance 
with the provisions of those acts and in ac- 
cordance with preliminary plans prepared by 
the Architect of the Capitol, his associates 
and consultants, for such purpose. The es- 
timated cost of the construction work ap- 
proved today is $10,100,000. The front line 
of the central steps, as extended, will be 40 
feet behind the front line of the steps of the 
House and Senate wings. 


Mr President, at about that time the 
hearings were called by the Committee 
on Public Works. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Pres- 
ident, may we have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
PROXMIRE in the chair). The Senator 
from California will suspend until the 
Senate is in order. The Senator may 
proceed. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. When I heard that 
the hearings had been called by the com- 
mittee, although the Speaker had already 
affixed his signature to the directive to 
the Architect, I withheld my signature 
because I thought it was proper that the 
Committee on Public Works should have 
an opportunity to be heard. I therefore 
withheld my signature from the direc- 
tive in order that the Senate might have 
an opportunity to consider the matter. 
Hearings were held on February 17. On 
March 7 the Committee on Public Works 
reported to the Senate. The bill has 
been on the calendar since that time. 

I must say that the structure of the 
Commission is a little unusual, for this 
reason: The House representation con- 
sists of the Speaker and the minority 
leader, which provides a proper balance 
between the two political parties. On 
the Senate side, for a reason that I do 
not know, the provision is that the 
President of the Senate, who, of course, 
is the Vice President of the United 
States—and if the Vice President suc- 
ceeds to the Presidency, the President 
pro tempore would be the President of 
the Senate for that period—and the 
minority leader shall constitute the 
members of the Commission from the 
Senate. If the law provided that the 
representation from the Senate should 
be the President pro tempore and the 
minority leader, we would be sure to 
have a representative from each of the 
two parties in the Senate, as is the sit- 
uation in the House. That is not the 
fact.. The Vice President of course is 
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of the same political party as the minor- 
ity leader. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I felt I had an ob- 
ligation to the entire Senate under those 
circumstances, and I therefore withheld 
my signature, so that the question could 
be amply discussed in the Senate and 
in committee. The historic records and 
the records of the man who designed 
the Capitol give ample support—and the 
same can be said of the present Archi- 
tect of the Capitol—to what should be 
done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from California has 
expired. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield myself 1 
additional minute. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I should like to ask a 
question. Why should the minority 
leader and the Vice President of the 
United States undertake a function of a 
committee organized by the Senate? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Only because the 
statute itself provides for it. It is a 
joint operation between the Senate and 
the House. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Very well. I should 
like to ask the Senator a question. Why 
should it be the Vice President and the 
minority leader? Why should they take 
over a function which belongs to a com- 
mittee of the Senate? So far as I am 
concerned, the committees of Congress 
should prevail so far as making recom- 
mendations is concerned. I will dis- 
cuss this matter myself. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I hope the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico will discuss it. If 
he will permit me, I will conclude my 
remarks. Some statements have been 
made relative to Speaker RAYBURN 
which I believe have been unfair and 
unjustified. I know of no American citi- 
zen who loves this Capitol more than 
does the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I agree with the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. My father served 
with him in the House of Represent- 
atives. My father was in the House 
from 1903 to 1915, and Mr. RAYBURN be- 
came a Member of the House, I believe, 
in 1913, about the time the distin- 
guished Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
Haypen] came to Washington. My 
father also served with him. 

There is no man in America—and I 
make no exception—who loves his coun- 
try more than does the Speaker of the 
House, or who loves the Capitol more 
than he does. He would be the last man 
to want to deface the Capitol. 

I did not ask for membership on the 
Commission. However, I will not shirk 
my responsibility. The responsibility 
was given to me under the statute, and 
the responsibility is there. I have tried 
to carry it out to the best of my ability. 
I have tried to present all the facts to the 
Senate. 

As one American, I resent some of the 
statements which have been made rela- 
tive to the Speaker and, by implication, 
with respect to the other members of the 
Commission as well. We love this build- 
ing. We want to pass it on to our chil- 
dren and to our grandchildren, in the 
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same way that it has been passed on to 
us. However, this is not a museum. 
Independence Hall was the first Capitol 
of our country in which Congress met. 
This is a living, growing Capitol of a 
growing nation. We have changed the 
Capitol from time to time. We have not 
committed any sacrilege when we have 
changed it. It has been done in order 
to keep up with the needs of the Nation. 
I have no apologies to make for the vote 
I shall cast today. I shall vote against 
the bill introduced by the Senator from 
New Jersey, as modified by the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. I shall abide by the 
result, of course. I have tried to dis- 
charge my responsibility to the best of 
my ability. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I should like to sa 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield 3 minutes 
to the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I should like to say to 
the Senator from California that there 
is no Member of the Senate for whose 
sincerity of purpose and integrity I have 
greater respect than I have for the Sen- 
ator from California. We may differ in 
approaching a problem, but, so far as 
intellectual integrity and good faith and 
conscience are concerned, there is no 
Member of the Senate for whom I have 
greater respect than I have for the Sen- 
ator from California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I thank the Sena- 
tor. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Now I should like to 
have some time to speak on my own. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I am glad to yield 
4 minutes to the Senator from New 
Mexico. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The Senator from Cal- 
ifornia has read about the bill. There is 
another side to the story. I am willing 
to consider the story told by the Senator 
from California. Idid not introduce the 
bill. It was introduced by the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. SMITH]. 

I did not pay attention to the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] or the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK]. 
I was paying attention to the Senator 
from New Jersey (Mr. SMITH], 

In all sincerity, when the question 
came before the Committee on Public 
Works and we reported the bill, we 
thought we were doing the correct thing, 
in keeping with what the country 
wanted and would stand for concerning 
the Capitol Building. We were not try- 
ing to do anything differently; we were 
not trying to keep up with the history 
of the construction of the building, al- 
though up until this very moment I 
think we have. 

What is the purpose of the bill? I 
read from the report: 

The Committee on Public Works, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 2883) to amend the 
Legislative Appropriation Act, 1956, to elimi- 
nate the requirement that the extension, 
reconstruction, and replacement of the cen- 
tral portion of the United States Capitol be 
in substantial accord with scheme B— 


Bear in mind scheme B; I shall speak 
about it directly. 
of the architectural plan of March 3, 1950— 


Not 1958; scheme B of 1950— 
having considered the same, report favor- 
ably thereon without amendment and rec- 
ommend that the bill do pass, 
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What is the purpose of the bill? It 
is to amend the act of 1956. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from New Mexico 
has expired. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico 1 additional 
minute. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is not enough 
time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. We are op- 
erating under a unanimous consent 
agreement. I will yield the Senator 
2 minutes; the Senator from California 
has yielded 1 minute. That makes a 
total of 3 minutes. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The majority leader 
and the minority leader are very kind, 
but more than 3 minutes were used to 
explain why the bill should not pass. 
So I thank the Senators. I will let it 
go at that. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 3 minutes to the Senator from 
Arizona, 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, what 
does anyone who visits the Capitol of 
the United States, man, woman, or child, 
take away in memory? It is not the Sen- 
ate wing; it is not the House wing; it 
is not the east front; it is not the west 
front. It is the great dome of the Cap- 
itol. 

One who looks at the model of the 
Capitol on the lower floor of the Cap- 
itol Building will see that the great 
Dome is in the center of the Capitol 
Building. If he runs his eye along the 
east front of the Capitol Building itself, 
he will see that the dome is not actually 
in the center of the building; it pro- 
trudes beyond the east front. The great 
architect who designed the Dome said 
that the east front should be moved 
eastward. That is what is proposed to 
be done by the plan which has been 
developed. 

This question has been before the Sen- 
ate twice since I have been a Member of 
this body, in 1934 and 1937. Each time 
the Committee on Public Works reported 
a bill recommending the extension east- 
ward of the central portion of the Capi- 
tol building. The last time, in 1937, both 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
CHAVEZ] and the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. GREEN] were Members of 
that committee, which reported, among 
other things, a recommendation that the 
east front be moved forward. Each 
time the Senate acted, but the House 
failed to act. 

In this instance, the House took the 
initiative, and the question is now before 
the Senate. 

It seems to me that our only reason- 
able course is to follow the recommenda- 
tion of the able architects who have been 
employed, and to adopt the plan for the 
east front as proposed by them. If 
that be done, there will be an exact 
replica of the present front, but in en- 
during marble, instead of crumbling 
sandstone, Anyone who would stand 
off at a distance and look at the front 
would be unable to tell the difference. 

The model shows what the front will 
look like. The steps will be advanced 
somewhat, as will be the front itself, but 
the design will be identical with the 
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present front, without any change what- 
soever, so far as the human eye can 
detect. 

This seems to me to be the reasonable 
and proper thing to do, and I so rec- 
ommend. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I have one question to 
ask of the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield 1 
minute to the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Is the Architect of the 
Capitol an architect? 

Mr. HAYDEN. He has the best ar- 
chitectural talent available to him. Ar- 
chitects are artists. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is correct. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Two artists will never 
agree on anything; likewise, two groups 
of architects will never agree on any- 
thing. I think that is the exact truth. 

I do not think a finer group of con- 
sulting architects could have been as- 
sembled anywhere in the United States 
than those who conferred with the Ar- 
chitect of the Capitol, and this is their 
recommendation. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I am willing to vote; 
but I ask unanimous consent that an 
excerpt from the report on S. 2883 be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the report (No. 1352) was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


PURPOSE 


The purpose of this bill is to amend the 
Legislative Appropriation Act, 1956, which 
authorized the extension and reconstruc- 
tion of the east central portion of the Capitol 
Building, by eliminating the requirement 
that such work be in substantial accord with 
scheme B of the architectural plan submit- 
ted by a joint committee of Congress, and 
reported to the Congress in House Document 
No. 385, 58th Congress, on March 3, 1905, 
but with modifications and additions, 


HISTORY 


The last important alteration in the design 
of the Capitol Building was the construc- 
tion of the north and south wings and the 
dome, which was carried out between 1851 
and 1865. At that time it was proposed to 
extend the central portion of the Capitol 
eastward, to make the eastern portion sym- 
metrical with the western portion, and to 
give the dome an adequate appearance of 
support. The advent of the Civil War inter- 
rupted the progress of the work at the Capitol 
and the modification of the east front was 
never carried out. 

The Congress, in 1904, established a joint 
commission to investigate and report on the 
extension of the Capitol Building. The Com- 
mission appointed consulting architects to 
study the problem involved, who reported to 
the Commission, which in turn made its re- 
port to Congress, which is printed as House 
Document No. 385, 58th Congress. In that 
report the consulting architects expressed 
the opinion that the previous proposal to 
extend the central portion to the line of the 
two wings would be excessive, and presented 
two schemes A and B, recommending the 
scheme A, which provided the least amount 
of projection which would provide the de- 
sired appearance of support for the skirting 
of the dome. 

Hearings were held in 1935 and 1937 on 
bills that would authorize a plan which was 
a modification of scheme B, and the bills 
passed the Senate, but were never enacted 
into law. 

The Legislative Appropriation Act of 1956 
included authorization for initiating the 
work and appropriated $5 million for such 
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start, That law also established a Commis- 
sion for Extension of the United States Cap- 
itol, to be composed of the President of the 
Senate, the Speaker of the House, the minor- 
ity leader of the Senate, the minority leader 
of the House and the Architect of the Capitol. 
The Legislative Appropriation Act of 1957 in- 
cluded $12 million to continue the extension, 
reconstruction, and replacement of the cen- 
tral portion of the Capitol. 

The Commission directed the Architect of 
the Capitol to retain the services of architects 
and engineers and also a consulting and ad- 
visory group of architects to prepare pre- 
liminary plans and estimates of cost for the 
extension of the Capitol in such manner that 
the Commission could approve the program 
in whole or in part. A report on this work 
was presented to the Senate in August 1957. 
In that report, the Architect proposed a 
master plan, scheme C, for reconstruction 
and remodeling the Capitol on both the east 
and west sides, which recommended scheme 
B as the first logical step to proceed with 
at this time. Under this plan it is proposed 
to leave the old east sandstone walls remain 
as interior walls wherever possible, and to 
make an exact replica of the present front 
in marble at a distance of 32 feet 6 inches 
beyond the present walls. 

On October 28, 1957, the Commission di- 
rected the Architect of the Capitol to proceed 
with the preparation of contract drawings 
and specifications at a cost of $312,500. 
Those plans and specifications are now essen- 
tially complete. 

The Subcommittee on Public Buildings 
held a hearing on S. 2883 on February 17, 
1958. At the hearing the Architect of the 
Capitol and three of the advisory and con- 
sulting architects discussed the work pro- 
posed and explained the reasons for reaching 
their conclusions on the necessity for the 
work. Two of the authors of the bill, repre- 
sentatives of the Committee To Preserve the 
National Capitol, American Institute of 
Architects, National Trust for Historic Pres- 
ervation, and others appeared in favor of 
enactment of S. 2883, stating that the re- 
moval of the road block of scheme B would 
permit the architects to have a free hand in 
developing the best plan for work in con- 
nection with the Capitol. 

At a meeting of the Commission on Febru- 
ary 21, 1958, the plans were approved and the 
Commission directed the Architect of the 
Capitol to proceed with the extension of the 
east central front of the Capitol, including 
the letting of construction contracts and all 
other necessary items. 


DISCUSSION 


The committee is aware of the early plans 
for completion of the United States Capitol 
Building, and of the opposition that has de- 
veloped each time initiation of work on re- 
construction of the east front appeared im- 
minent. It also recognizes that the east 
front sandstone wall has deteriorated to a 
degree and is in need of repair. 

The committee further realizes and appre- 
ciates the esthetic beauty and historic sig- 
nificance of the Capitol Building, and how it 
is regarded by people all over the Nation as a 
part of our national heritage, and as a sym- 
bolic monument revered by all. Any major 
disturbance of the original historic east 
facade is not believed justified at the present 
time without further study and considera- 
tion. 

The completion of the Capitol to its pres- 
ent state was performed in stages, but repre- 
sents the work of many of the best archi- 
tects of the early period of our country, and 
is a classic example of the architecture of 
those early periods, which has earned a niche 
in the hearts and minds of the American 
people. 

It was the opinion of the committee that 
adequate hearings had not been held on 
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recent proposals to modify the east facade 
of the Capitol Building, in order to give the 
opponents to the plan an opportunity to pre- 
sent their views on the matter. 

The committee gave careful consideration 
to the testimony presented at the hearing 
held by the Subcommittee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds on S. 2883 on February 17, 
1958. Both opponents and proponents testi- 
fied on the measure. There remained before 
the committee the fundamental question as 
to whether the rebuilding should be done 
under scheme B, or some other plan. 

The authority for extending the east front 
of the Capitol is contained in Public Law 
242, 84th Congress. The provisions of S. 2883 
would eliminate from the authorizing act 
the requirement that the work be in sub- 
stantial accord with scheme B of the archi- 
tectural plan of March 3, 1905. 

The committee does not consider that 
S. 2883 nullifies the present authorization 
for extension, reconstruction, or replace- 
ment of the central portion of the Capitol 
Building, but rather that it leaves such mat- 
ter entirely open, without limitation to plan 
B, and that after further consideration the 
Commission for Extension of the United 
States Capitol can proceed with scheme B, 
any other scheme or modification thereof, 
or repair of the existing wall in its present 
location. 

The committee fully discussed the possi- 
bility of repairing or rebuilding the existing 
wall in its present location. Conflicting tes- 
timony was presented as to the estimated 
cost of performing such work. The Architect 
of the Capitol described the present condi- 
tion of the east front, stating that the chip- 
ping and spalling of the paint and stone is 
becoming progressively worse. The commit- 
tee believes that the Architect has adequate 
funds for proper maintenance and repair of 
this existing wall, or replacement of individ- 
ual stones as they spall or become badly 
deteriorated. 

The committee also discussed the question 
of the overhang of the Dome of the Capitol, 
and the matter of its safety. The Architect 
advised that a visual inspection of the dome 
has been made, and that a contract is in 
effect for a complete structural engineering 
study and survey thereof, and for the prep- 
aration of plans and specifications for repairs 
to improve the stability of the dome. 

The committee was somewhat concerned 
about the charges made by certain witnesses 
relative to the secrecy that has surrounded 
the activities in connection with this project 
from the time of its authorization. It is 
believed that improved public relations would 
have resulted if public hearings had been 
held earlier, or if sketch plans had been 
released from time to time. 

The committee also gave consideration to 
the estimated cost of the proposed work, 
$10,100,000. It is clearly indicated that the 
project is not justified on the basis of pro- 
viding a relatively small amount of addi- 
tional space, and that, cognizant of the fact 
that certain activities of the legislative 
branch must be performed in the Capitol 
Building an equal amount of space, 100,000 
square feet gross area, can be more eco- 
nomically provided at other locations. 

The committee realizes the gravity of this 
situation in dealing with a building with the 
historic significance of the Capitol Building, 
and believes that before proceeding with the 
proposed work further studies should be 
made, further hearings held, and all possible 
plans and ideas be thoroughly investigated, 
and that any remodeling of the historic east 
front facade be performed only as a last 
resort, and only for its safety and preserva- 
tion. Accordingly the committee recom- 
mends enactment of S. 2883, 
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The comments of the Architect of the Cap- 
itol on this legislation are as follows: 


ARCHITECT OF THE CAPITOL, 
Washington, D. C., February 13, 1958. 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Chairman, Commitee on Public Works, 
United States Senate. 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: In compliance 
with your request that I submit to your com- 
mittee a report containing such suggestions 
as I may deem proper touching the merits of 
S. 2883, 85th Congress, and the propriety of 
its passage, I submit the following report on 
S. 2883, “A bill to amend the Legislative Ap- 
propriation Act, 1956, to eliminate the re- 
quirement that the extension, reconstruc- 
tion, and replacement of the central portion 
of the United States Capitol be in substantial 
accord with scheme B of the architectural 
plan of March 3, 1905.“ 

It is my recommendation that no change 
be made in the present legislation authorizing 
the extension of the Capitol project, Public 
Law 242, 84th Congress, as amended by Public 
Law 406, 84th Congress. 


CONTROL AND SCOPE OF PROJECT 


The present legislation governing the ex- 
tension of the Capitol project provides that 
oll work in connection with this project, in- 
cluding the preparation of plans and the 
letting of contracts, shall be performed un- 
der the direction of a commission to be com- 
posed of the President of the Senate, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, the 
minority leader of the Senate, the minority 
leader of the House of Representatives, and 
the Architect of the Capitol. 

The present legislation provides for the 
extension, reconstruction, and replacement 
of the central portion of the Capitol in sub- 
stantial accordance with scheme B of the 
architectural plan reported to Congress, 
March 3, 1905, in House Document No. 385, 
58th Congress. This plan provides that that 
part of the east central front of the Capitol, 
constructed of sandstone and located be- 
tween the Senate and House wings, be ex- 
tended eastward 32 feet 6 inches, and that 
the extended section be constructed of mar- 
ble; also, that that part of the west central 
front of the Capitol, similarly constructed 
and located, be refaced with marble. 

The present legislation, however, author- 
izes the Commission to effect modifications 
of the 1905 plan, so long as the substance of 
that plan is followed, and also authorizes the 
Commission to effect additions to that plan. 

The present legislation further authorizes 
the construction of such facilities in the 
Capitol Grounds and such approaches, ap- 
purtenant or other necessary items as the 
Commission may approve. The hearings be- 
fore the Senate and House Appropriations 
Committees show that this authorization 
was included to cover such items as under- 
ground garages, security vaults, underground 
transportation systems, and other improve- 
ments in the Capitol Grounds. 

To date, a total of $17 million has been 
appropriated for the project and, under the 
provisions of the authorization act, such ad- 
ditional amounts as may be necessary are 
authorized to be appropriated. 

LEGISLATIVE BACKGROUND 

Opponents of the plan to extend the east 
central front of the Capitol and to construct 
the extended section in marble have indi- 
cated that such extension is being carried 
into effect without adequate consideration 
by the Congress, 

The facts of record do not bear out this 
contention. 

The House of Representatives, in 1903, con- 
sidered and passed legislation authorizing 
the extension of the east central front of 
the Capitol and provided an initial appro- 
priation to start such work. The item at that 
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time was not, however, approved by the 
Senate. 

The United States Senate has twice con- 
sidered and passed bills authorizing the ex- 
tension of the east central front of the 
Capitol, in addition to the legislative action 
taken in 1955. One of those bill was passed 
in 1935 and the other in 1937, following 
hearings conducted by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds at 
that time. The committee, in 1937, not only 
had the benefit of the hearings which it had 
held in 1935 and the 3 days’ hearings which 
it held in 1937, but also of 9 days’ hearings 
held on such proposed legislation by the 
House Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds in 1935. Proponents and opponents 
of the legislation were given full and free 
opportunity to testify on these occasions 
and their testimony is a matter of record in 
the printed hearings of those committees for 
such years. 

Although neither the 1935 nor the 1937 
bill was reported out by the House com- 
mittee, the action taken by the Senate is 
significant. 

In 1935 the Senate authorization bill was 
reported out unanimously by the Senate 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
and was considered and passed on the Con- 
sent Calendar, when the objection of a single 
Senator would, in that case, have prevented 
its consideration and passage. 

In 1937, after being favorably reported by 
the Senate Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, the Senate authorization bill 
was considered under regular order of the 
Senate and was passed immediately follow- 
ing a quorum call to which 82 Senators re- 
sponded. When this bill was considered and 
approved, two present Members of the Sen- 
ate, Senator CHaAvez, the present chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Public Works, 
and Senator GREEN, were members of the 
Senate Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

The present authorization for the exten- 
sion project is contained in the Legislative 
Appropriation Act, 1956, as amended by Pub- 
lic Law 406, 84th Congress—the amendment 
being in the nature of correction of technical 
defects. This authorization, together with 
an initial appropriation, was included in the 
Legislative Appropriation Act, 1956, by the 
House Committee on Appropriations, follow- 
ing consideration of the item by that com- 
mittee, and was retained in the bill upon 
recommendation of the Senate Committee 
on Appropriations, following consideration 
of the item by that committee. Before ac- 
tion was taken on this item by the House 
and Senate committees, these committees 
were furnished copies of the 1935 and 1937 
printed Senate and House hearings on the 
extension of the Capitol and a résumé of 
previous action taken by the Senate and 
House committees and by the Senate, itself. 

The 1935 and 1937 printed hearings cov- 
ered a complete exposition of all possible 
arguments, pro and con, relating to the 
extension. The validity of those arguments, 
whether they be pro or be con, does not 
change with the years. 

The facts which I have just presented cer- 
tainly render untenable any charges that 
the extension of the Capitol is a matter that 
has not received due consideration on the 
part of the Senate and the House. 

PURPOSE OF LEGISLATION 

Just what has been the intention of the 
Congress in its introduction and considera- 
tion of these bills and passage of the present 
legislation? I think the intent is obvious. 

Correction of the architectural defect 
caused by the overhang of the dome over the 
east portico. 

Reconstruction of the central portion in 
marble in order to provide a durable ma- 
terial for the exterior of this part of the 
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building, in replacement of the deteriorated 
sandstone exterior. 

Provision of much-needed additional space 
in the Capitol for the Congress, its officers 
and employees, and functions required to be 
carried on in this building. 

In every previous hearing, there have been 
those who were opposed to the passage of 
the bill then in question. Their opposition 
centered around what its opponents have 
characterized as desecration, and more re- 
cently as vandalism. It was their desire 
that no stone be touched, no wall be moved, 
and that painting be continued down the 
long stretch of the centuries. Sentimental 
attachment to the old work was their one 
motivating force, without regard to other 
factors which must necessarily be considered 
and which the Congress has considered. It 
is fair to state that those Members of the 
Senate and of the House who have voted to 
approve the proposed work would yield to 
no one in their devotion to this grand old 
building. 

I feel I should review in this report the 
intentions cited above, weigh the objections, 
and attempt to reach some conclusions. 


EXTENSION OF THE EAST FRONT 


Opponents of the plan to extend the east 
central front of the Capitol have, as stated, 
referred to such extension as desecration and 
vandalism, but almost without exception 
have frankly admitted the existence of the 
architectural defect which the Congress is 
attempting to correct. 

The need, architecturally, for this exten- 
sion of the east front dates back to the addi- 
tion of the House and Senate wings and the 
construction of the present great dome. As 
soon as the wings were completed, and prob- 
ably as soon as they were designed, it was 
obvious that the existing low wooden dome 
designed by Charles Bulfinch was entirely 
inadequate to dominate the greatly extended 


mass of the Capitol Building; and because 


the east wall behind the portico was also the 
wall of the rotunda, it was equally obvious 
that a dome of proper size and proportion 
would extend beyond the rotunda wall and 
hang out over the portico. What actually 
is the case is that the lower columns of the 
dome are bracketed out from the rotunda 
wall so that both the columns and the octa- 
gonal skirt below them appear to rest en- 
tirely on the roof of the pediment over the 
portico. No other support is visible. This 
does violence to the one universally ac- 
cepted tenet of good classic architecture— 
that is, that adequate and proper support 
for every load should be apparent. When 
viewed from any angle, except straight on, 
not only can this lack of apparent support 
be readily seen, but the mass of skirt and 
dome seem to overpower the portico and de- 
tract from its beauty. Conversely, the simple 
portico crushed against the great mass of the 
dome detracts from the dome’s magnificence. 

This may seem to be a technical matter. 
Those who have opposed its correction for 
the sake of preserving a sort of architectural 
status quo have called the proponents of the 
correction “purists,” which is not necessarily 
a bad charge. For architecturally, it is a 
matter of real importance and has always 
been so considered by those who both know 
good architecture and are anxious that the 
Capitol Building of the United States be 
without correctible defect. It was one of 
great importance to Thomas U. Walter, the 
designer of the wings and the dome, for he 
not only urged the extension of the east 
front as soon as recovery from the Civil War 
would permit but also made sketch plans for 
such extension before his departure from 
office. The need for this extension has, as 
previously brought out, been felt by the Con- 
gress, and its position in the matter has been 
supported by all architects identified with 
the Capitol since Walter’s time, including 
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Robert Mills, the architect of the Washing- 
ton Monument and the Treasury Building. 

In 1904, Carrere & Hastings, who designed 
the original Senate and House Office Build- 
ings. were engaged to make studies and pre- 
pare plans for the proposed extension of the 
east central front of the Capitol under the 
direction of a joint commission of Congress. 
They submitted two schemes—one scheme A, 
which provided for extending the east cen- 
tral front eastward 12 feet 10 inches, and 
the other scheme B, which provided for an 
extension of 32 feet 6 inches, as an alternate, 
if the needs of Congress for additional ac- 
commodations required the greater extension. 
They expressed their decided preference for 
scheme A, but in a letter to the joint com- 
mission, September 23, 1904, they stated 
I your commission decides that 
more room must be provided we would sub- 
mit scheme B. This in our opinion is the 
plan which least changes the artistic char- 
acter of the building, at the same time giving 
a large number of committee rooms; it would 
affect the appearance of the building very 
slightly and make an excellent second best 
plan and we would advise the selection of 
this plan in case you require the rooms * * *.” 

Their proposed schemes are contained in 
House Report 385, 58th Congress, cited in 
the present legislation authorizing the ex- 
tension of the Capitol project. A model, 
prepared at that time, showing a proposed 
extension substantially in accordance with 
scheme B has been on exhibit in the crypt of 
the Capitol for a number of years. 

Extension of the east front has also been 
advocated by most of the architects who 
have done monumental work in Washing- 
ton—Carrere & Hastings; Bacon; Cass Gil- 
bert; McKim, Mead & White; Platt; Coolidge; 
Pope; York & Sawyer; Zantzinger; Wyeth; 
Sullivan; and Cunningham. Totten, Hirons, 
Howells, Swartwout, and Magonigle have also 
expressed their approval. A number of these 
architects appeared at the hearings in 1935 
and 1937 in support of the extension. 

The works of these men include such mon- 
umental achievements as the Senate and 
House Office Buildings, the Archives Build- 
ing, National Gallery of Art, Jefferson Memo- 
rial, Lincoln Memorial, Constitution Hall, 
Red Cross Building, Department of Justice 
Building, Freer Art Gallery, Supreme Court 
Building, Philadelphia Museum of Art, Pan- 
hellenic Tower, Liberty Memorial in Kansas 
City, McKinley National Memorial in Ohio, 
Philadelphia Mint, Maine Memorial, Missouri 
State Capitol, Museum of Fine Arts at Yale 
University, additions to the British Museum; 
also, the recent remodeling of the Senate and 
House Chambers. 

The National Commission of Fine Arts ap- 
proved of the extension in 1919 and in 1935, 
and its chairman, Charles Moore, in the 1935 
hearing, lent to it the weight of his 36 years 
of experience in the Washington plan. 

On June 12, 1956, at a hearing before the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations, on a 
request for a second appropriation of $12 
million, Mr, Edmund Purves, executive direc- 
tor of the American Institute of Architects, 
appeared to state that the official position of 
the American Institute of Architects was 
that of opposition to the proposed exten- 
sion, but, under questioning, he disclosed 
that this position was in conflict with the 
position of the institute’s own committee on 
the National Capitol and in conflict with his 
own personal sentiments. 

‘The foregoing evidence and the impressive 
record of the proponents of the project dur- 
ing the past century should be enough to re- 
fute the charge of vandalism which has been 
leveled at the Congress and to point up the 
fact that objections to the extension are 
solely sentimental ones. These I will sub- 
sequently consider. 
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` RECONSTRUCTION OF CENTRAL POMTION 
IN MARBLE 


Opponents of the east-front extension 
have objected to replacing the existing sand- 
stone front with marble. 

Thornton, the first Architect of the Capi- 
tol, whose design for the Capitol was 
adopted by President Washington, urged 
that marble be used for the exterior facings. 
He felt that only marble could be satis- 
factory to give true definition to the mold- 
ings and carved ornaments and to serve as a 
proper and durable dress for so monumental 
a building. In the absence of a domestic 
source for such material, he even advo- 
cated that it should be imported. In spite 
of his strong recommendation, the President, 
in the interest of economy, finally ordered 
the building to be built of Virginia sand- 
stone. 

This sandstone, taken from the Acquia 
Creek quarries in Virginia, is a soft, friable 
material which is uneven in color and tex- 
ture. The variations in color detract from 
the sharpness of the moldings and carved 
ornaments, and its soft, friable quality has 
been the cause of progressive deterioration. 
It was heavily damaged by the fire set by the 
British in 1814 and very considerable repair 
and replacement were required. At this 
time, according to testimony in the 1935 
hearing, Latrobe, who followed Thornton as 
Architect of the Capitol, recommended that 
marble be used as a new covering for the 
Capitol. 

Shortly after the reconstruction of the 
Capitol was completed in 1819, the entire 
structure was painted and has been a 
painted building ever since. Recent re- 
search of old records discloses that exterior 
painting was done in 1819, 1822, 1827, 1832, 
and 1819, and that this painting was done 
primarily for preservation of the stonework. 
This corrects previous statements that 
painting began in 1862 with the erection of 
the House and Senate wings. There have 
been some beneficial results of this painting: 
One, the color was improved so that the de- 
tail was clarified; and, two, the rate of de- 
terioration of the sandstone was somewhat 
reduced. There has been, however, in spite 
of repeated paintings over the years, a posi- 
tive and progressive deterioration of the 
stone and a concurrent deterioration of the 
paint film. Many stones have had to be 
replaced, moldings and ornament have 
eroded, cornice stones and balustrade mem- 
bers have fallen out, and in one instance the 
parts of a capital are wired together. 

The paint film peels and the scaling paint 
frequently takes the surface of the stone 
with it, leaving unsightly blisters on the 
surface. An impartial observer is bound to 
judge the present appearance of the surface 
of the building to be far short of that 
rightfully expected of the Capitol of our 
great Nation. The ever-thickening paint 
more and more obscures the sharp detail of 
the original designs. Even now one cannot 
see the actual details of the work of Thorn- 
ton, Latrobe, and Bullfinch. All one can see 
is paint. This matter of appearance is, 
however, secondary to the integrity of the 
structure and of its priceless detail. Unless 
it is faced, and its rich ornamentation faith- 
fully reproduced, in a durable material, 
there will eventually be nothing left but a 
drawing in the files to bear witness to the art 
of Thornton, Latrobe, and Bullfinch. 

Mere refacing of the present east front, 
however, is not enough. Here a number 
of cracks extend the full height of the wall, 
from balustrade to footing, and extend com- 
pletely through the masonry behind the 
sandstone facing. It is probable that if this 
facing were cut back and replaced with 
marble, the cracks would immediately recur 
in the new facing. The proper repair, there- 
fore, involves partial reconstruction of the 
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wall. As the several floors of the building 
are supported on masonry arches and vaults 
which bear upon and thrust against the 
exterior walls, their reconstruction is a 
major operation, which would be difficult, 
costly, and disrupting. For it is unlikely 
that the areas inside the walls could be 
continued in use during the construction 
period. If a new exterior wall is constructed 
to the east and the present wall becomes an 
interior one, and is thus protected, it should 
endure for centuries. 

There are those who object to the re- 
placement of any stone, however deteriorated. 
There are those who oppose replacement of 
deteriorated sandstone with any material ex- 
cept sandstone. There are also those who, 
while objecting to any other change in the 
building, are willing to see a more durable 
material used as a replacement for de- 
terlorated stones. These are the ones who 
feel that painting of the building must con- 
tinue—and confront the Congress and the 
American people with an everlasting under- 
taking. Decade after decade, century after 
century, down the vista of years beyond 
man’s imaginative vision, the painting con- 
tinues. Whereas there are now 35 coats of 
paint, a hundred years from now there 
would be 60, in another century 85—a stag- 
gering prospect. Already peeling and crack- 
ing, already obscuring fine detail, the build- 
ing would be a mass of pockmarke—and, of 
detail, there would only be a trace. Such 
treatment of a fine old building can only be 
called desecration. 

When Thomas U. Walter submitted his 
design for the enlargement of the Capitol, 
which resulted in erection of the Senate and 
House wings, he insisted on the use of a 
white marble for the exterior facing and sug- 
gested that refacing the old center part with 
marble was both practicable and desirable. 
In a letter to the Senate Committee on Pub- 
lic Buildings, dated November 21, 1850, he 
stated: 

“In the adoption of this, or any other plan 
for an enlargement of the Capitol, it is es- 
sential to the beauty and durability of the 
structure, that its exterior be composed, if 
possible, of an imperishable material. I 
would therefore strongly recommend that 
white marble be used for facing all the new 
work, and that the old work be painted to 
imitate it. 

“I may venture further to suggest, that it 
would by no means be impracticable to re- 
move all the facing of the present building, 
and substitute marble, without interfering 
at all with the stability of the structure. If, 
therefore, the work is commenced by facing 
the new part with marble, the day will no 
doubt come when we shall have a marble 
Capitol, upon which time can work but little 
change.” 

The plans prepared by Carrere & Hastings 
in 1904 for the east-front extension pro- 
vided for reconstruction of the central por- 
tion of the Capitol in marble. Without ex- 
ception, the great architects who appeared at 
the 1935 hearing in favor of the east-front 
extension expressed themselves as being in 
favor of the use of marble for the facing of 
the east-central portion of the building. 

From this record, it is evident that the 
decision to use marble to preserve the de- 
tails of the present design in durable ma- 
terial has not been a hasty one, but is the 
result of mature deliberation by the Con- 
gress. The charge of vandalism on the part 
of the Congress is not substantiated and the 
objections raised to replacement of the old 
work in marble again boil down to the mat- 
ter of sentiment. 

NEED FOR ADDITIONAL SPACE 

One of the intentions of the Congress in 
the e of the 1955 act, as evidenced by 
its adoption of scheme B, was to secure addi- 
tional space for carrying on its functions in 
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the Capitol. The Capitol is a workshop— 
and the workshop of a growing Nation whose 
needs have made more varied and complex 
the activities of the Congress, its Members, 
and employees, If these activities are not 
to be hampered at every turn and if commit- 
tees and offices are to function efficiently and 
not be handicapped in their efforts to serve 
the people, the space in the Capitol must ex- 
pand as the Nation expands and grows in 
population and in power. This is recog- 
nized by the Congress, but implementation 
of plans to meet these needs may possibly 
run afoul of some of those, outside of Con- 
gress, who would keep the building as it is, 
unchanged through the years. 

The Capitol is not a museum, even though 
many areas of it are now largely devoted to 
museum purposes. But insofar as it is a 
museum, it is a living one—the live seat of a 
great Government—the activities of which 
give to the building its dynamic quality. 
Remove these activities and it becomes a 
relic. But if these activities are not to be 
removed, the building must be expanded; it 
must grow now and in the future, just as it 
has grown in the past. The action of the 
Congress, in taking steps to provide more 
space by the creation of new areas, is indica- 
tive of its vision. 


CHANGES AND ADDITIONS TO THE CAPITOL 


The Capitol, as seen today, is the com- 
posite of many building projects. Construc- 
tion began in 1793 with the section north of 
the rotunda in accordance with plans pre- 
pared by Thornton, and it was at the south- 
east base of this section that George Wash- 
ington laid the cornerstone. Then came the 
construction of the section south of the 
rotunda, now called the Statuary Hall sec- 
tion, which was also planned by Thornton. 
The two sections were joined by a wooden 
breezeway across the area now occupied by 
the rotunda. At this stage of development, 
the building was burned by the British and 
in the fire very considerable damage was 
done to the soft standstone with which the 
building was faced. 

The rebuilding of the heavily damaged 
structure was entrusted to Latrobe, who 
took great liberties with the design of Thorn- 
ton, who at the time was already incensed 
by the changes attempted by Hatfield and 
Hallet. Latrobe completely revised the plan 
of the Hall of the House of Representatives, 
discarding Thornton’s elliptical plan and 
constructing a semicircular one, around the 
perimeter of which was placed a row of 
marble columns, the first use of marble in 
the building. 

He changed the design of both the east 
and west central elements, providing a wider 
east portico than Thornton had designed and 
introducing the great flight of steps on the 
east and omitting them on the west. These 
changes made the east the important en- 
trance, whereas the original concept was for 
the building to face west down the Mall. 
On the exterior there was much work done 
to repair the ravages of the fire of 1814 and 
part of this work was the removal of a very 
considerable amount of the stonework, parts 
of the cornice and balustrade. In fact, there 
are now but few stones one can say with 
certainty were a part of the original work. 

Bulfinch followed Latrobe and carried out 
his designs for the east portico and steps 
and for the section west of the rotunda. He 
took considerable liberty with Latrobe’s de- 
tails, however, and changed the latter’s de- 
sign for the west portico. Bulfinch designed 
the original dome and in his design departed 
entirely from that of Thornton. 

In 1849 a considerable amount of stone 
in the three lower courses were so eroded 
and deteriorated that they were replaced 
with granite. 

After the 1851 fire in the west area occu- 
pied by the Library of Congress, extensive 
repairs and alterations ensued. 
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Between 1851 and 1865 the House and Sen- 
ate wings were added and the low wooden 
dome of Bulfinch was replaced by the great 
cast-iron dome of Walter. 

In 1892 the construction of the terraces 
was completed by Olmstead and a marked 
change in the aspect of the Capitol from 
the west resulted. 

In 1897, the Library of Congress left its 
quarters in the west section of the building 
to occupy its own new building. The area 
was divided into offices and this effected a 
complete change in the plan and aspect of 
this historic area. 

After the gas explosion of 1898, the small 
domes over the Supreme Court chamber and 
Statuary Hall were replaced with replicas 
of the early stone originals. 

The original roof construction over the 
east and west porticoes and over the central 
portion of the building has been replaced 
with fireproof construction. The new roof 
over the central section was lowered several 
feet, changing the silhouette, but in accord 
with Walter’s plan for the east front exten- 
sion. 

In 1915, the original sandstone steps on 
the east central front were replaced with 
granite steps. 

In 1949, the roofs over the Senate and 
House wings were in such a dangerous con- 
dition that they were replaced by fireproof 
roof construction. The huge skylights 
over the Chambers were eliminated. The 
large skylights over the west central section 
of the building have likewise been elimi- 
nated. These changes have changed the 
original roof lines and markedly altered the 
appearance of the building. 

In 1950, the Senate and House Chambers 
were completly remodeled to meet the pres- 
ent-day requirements of the Congress, and 
in this work their interior designs were sub- 
jected to major changes and improvements. 
Thus two historic rooms gave way to 
changes before the needs of Congress. 

Many other changes were made to the in- 
terior of the building when the needs of the 
Congress dictated. These include changes 
in the restaurant and kitchen location and 
facilities, the installation of central heating 
and then that of year-round air condition- 
ing, the introduction of, first, gas and, then, 
electricity for lighting, and the installation 
of elevators for vertical transportation. 

It is obvious from the foregoing that the 
Capitol has undergone almost constant 
change and, in the last analysis, the needs 
of the Congress and its offices and commit- 
tees have brought about those changes. 
This is as it should be. In any event, there 
is ample evidence—the building itself is 
sufficient evidence—that the changes have 
been thoughtfully made by men in whom 
devotion to the building was instinctive. 
What is considered today should no more 
be characterized as vandalism or desecration 
than the thoughtful studied changes of the 
past. 

EAST AND WEST EXTENSIONS 


There have been proposals that the ex- 
tensions be to the west rather than to the 
east. Based on surveys that have been 
made, there is strong evidence that the ulti- 
mate needs of the Congress can be met only 
through extensions to both the east and the 
west, but the following considerations give 
emphasis to the need for proceeding with 
the work to the east. 

Among the items which were authorized 
by the present legislation are improvements 
to the restaurant facilities of both Houses; 
underground transportation systems, and an 
underground garage designed to rid the fore- 
court of the Capitol from its present sea of 
asphalt and row upon row of cars. The au- 
thorization also includes security vaults and 
other improvements to the Capitol Grounds. 
It further permits modifications and addi- 
tions to scheme B. 
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The present restaurant facilities are all 
located on the east side of the existing build- 
ing; the dining rooms are on the first floor, 
and the kitchens are in the basement. Sup- 
plies to these kitchens and, in fact, all 
supplies to the building and all garbage and 
trash are now handled by sidewalk lifts in 
the east plaza. When and if an under- 
ground service approach is achieved, it will 
of necessity be on the east side. 

The logical—and the only practical—loca- 
tion for the underground garage is below 
the east plaza; in fact, below the present 
parking area. Logically, the entrance to it 
is from the east side of the building. This 
garage can be approached by underground 
tunnels from the north and south and, pos- 
sibly, from the west, so that all vehicular 
traffic can be removed from the area in front 
of the building. The landscape treatment, 
which now exists east of the present parking 
area, can then be extended up to the build- 
ing itself. Elimination of cars and traffic 
from the forecourt of the Capitol and proper 
landscape treatment will give to the setting 
of the building the dignity which the build- 
ing deserves. 

The east side is the nearest and most con- 
venient to the House and Senate Office 
Buildings and it is on the east side that the 
tunnels connecting the Capitol with these 
office buildings terminate. 

Very few utilities of a nature which would 
be difficult to move exist under the east 
plaza. Those which do exist are steam and 
water mains, the moving of which creates 
no great problem. There exists a book tun- 
nel from the Library of Congress, but this 
needs only to be shortened to be continued 
in use, at least until such time as the under- 
ground development takes place. 

The east front urgently requires immedi- 
ate attention, not only because the sand- 
stone is badly cracked and deteriorated, but 
also because the east front constitutes the 
main approach to the Capitol for both pe- 
destrians and vehicles and, in its present 
condition, constitutes a hazard, due to the 
possibility of injury to persons or vehicles 
from any sandstone which may erode and 
fall. So extensive is the deterioration of 
both stone and paint, the face which the 
building presents to the 4 or 5 million persons 
who annually use it is an unhappy one, 

Any extensions to be made to the west 
front would require the demolition of a 
portion of the existing terraces, as it would 
be impracticable, even though possible, to 
attempt an extension of the west front with- 
out first removing part of the terraces and 
then reconstructing the central area. 
Changes to the electrical systems of the 
Capitol and conversion from direct to alter- 
nating current, now planned, must be ac- 
complished before any move can be made to 
change the structure on the west; also, most 
of the large air-conditioning equipment 
would necessarily have to be relocated in 
space not yet found or determined, and com- 
plex service and delivery problems would have 
to be resolved, provided a practical solution 
can be worked out, before extensions to the 
west front could be affected. Although ex- 
tension of the west front would result in the 
acquisition of more space than on the east, 
the acquisition would be at a much greater 
cost. 

From the viewpoint of those concerned 
with sentiment and with the preservation of 
the Capitol intact, in its present state and 
condition, it must be remembered that ex- 
tension of the west front also affects the 
work of our first three Architects and, on 
such basis, would fall into the same category 
of “desecration” and “vandalism” as is al- 
leged against the east front extension. 
Should it happen that the same hue and 
cry which has been raised over the extension 
of the east front should occur if the exten- 
sion of the west front were attempted, the 
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Congress would really be in a sorry plight 
for adequate space in which to do its work. 

Extension of the east front will certainly 
afford immediate and substantial relief to 
the overcrowded and space-shortage condi- 
tions that now exist in the Capitol. Although 
there is good reason to believe that it, alone, 
will not meet the ultimate requirements of 
the Congress, it will alleviate conditions in 
this part of the building and provide much- 
needed additional office, committee, restau- 
rant, and storage space. No matter what 
else is done about the building, expansion 
on the east side fulfills a logical demand. It 
is believed that any attempt to solve space 
requirements without extension of the east 
front, would fail to satisfactorily accomplish 
its objectives. 

The associate architects for the extension 
of the Capitol project, in collaboration with 
the Advisory Board of Consultants, have pre- 
pared preliminary plans and estimates of cost 
for the enlargement of the Capitol, which 
include the extension of the east front in 
substantial accordance with scheme B, but 
with the retention of the deep recesses now 
existing between the House and Senate wings 
and the central portion—this recess not hav- 
ing been provided in the original scheme B; 
also, another scheme, identified as scheme 
C, which, in essence, is a comprehensive or 
master plan for the Capitol Building and 
grounds. Scheme C is inclusive of scheme 
B and goes farther to include not only a sub- 
sequent extension of the west front and en- 
largement of the west terrace area, but also 
the underground garage, underground ap- 
proaches and transportation systems and the 
development of the Capitol Grounds. 

The extension of the east front is the logi- 
cal first step in this overall plan for the 
reasons which have been pointed out. No 
such logical first step could be taken on the 
west, as there would remain too many un- 
resolved matters on the east. It is essential 
therefore that the east front be undertaken 
first. 

PLANS FOR EXTENSION 


The associate architects retained for the 
extension of the Capitol project are: Roscoe 
DeWitt and Fred L. Hardison, architects, of 
Dallas, Tex.; Alfred Easton Poor and Albert 
Homer Swanke, architects, of New York City; 
and Jesse M. Shelton, architect, of Atlanta, 
Ga. They are all members of the American 
Institute of Architects, and two are fellows 
of the institute. Alan G. Stanford, engineer, 
of Atlanta, Ga., has been retained with this 
group. 

A board of consultants retained for this 
project consists of John F. Harbeson, archi- 
tect, of Philadelphia, and Henry R. Shepley, 
architect, of Boston and, until his death, 
July 7, 1957, the board also included Arthur 
Brown, Jr., architect, of San Francisco, 
Calif.—all fellows of the American Institute 
of Architects. Advisory services for this 
project are also being furnished by Gilmore 
D. Clarke, consulting landscape architect and 
engineer, 

All were retained by the Architect of the 
Capitol at the direction of the Commission 
and were instructed by the Architect of the 
Capitol, also at the direction of the Com- 
mission, to prepare preliminary plans and 
estimates of cost for the project in such a 
manner that the Commission would be in a 
ponon to approve the program in whole or 

part. 

Last August, I submitted to the Commis- 
sion for the Extension of the United States 
Capitol a report on the preliminary plans 
and estimates of cost for this project, which 
embodied the recommendations of the asso- 
ciate architects and the consultants and my 
own approval of the plans and estimates. 
This report was presented to the Senate by 
Senator KNOwWLaND and is contained in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of August 30, 1957. 
Iam prepared to furnish copies of my report 
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to the committee, if you wish me to do so, 
together with letters from the consultants 
endorsing my report as a correct presenta- 
tion of their views. 

As stated in my discussion of the east and 
west extensions, it is proposed to proceed at 
this time with work under scheme B, as the 
first logical step of the master plan. 

Under scheme B, it is proposed to leave 
most of the existing east front sandstone 
undisturbed; to let the old east sandstone 
walls remain as interior walls, wherever pos- 
sible; and to make an exact replica of the 
present front in marble at a distance of 32 
feet 6 inches beyond the present walls, but 
still well behind the front of the House and 
Senate wings. The details of the eastern 
central portion will be faithfully reproduced 
in marble for future generations to have 
and to hold. 

This work should be done now when archi- 
tects are still alive who are sensitive to the 
meaning and substance of traditional archi- 
tecture and while artisans still live who can 
transmit traditional design to enduring 
stone. That time is not long. 

Respectfully yours, 
J. GEORGE STEWART, 
Architect of the Capitol. 


CHANGES IN EXISTING LAW 


In compliance with subsection (4) of rule 
XXIX of the Standing Rules of the Senate, 
changes in existing law made by the bil, 
as reported, are shown as follows (existing 
law proposed to be omitted is enclosed in 
black brackets) : 


LEGISLATION GOVERNING EXTENSION OF THE 
CAPITOL PROJECT 


(Public Law 242, 84th Cong., as amended by 
Public Law 406, 84th Cong.) 


Extension of the Capitol: The Architect 
of the Capitol is ħereby authorized, under 
the direction of a Commission for Extension 
of the United States Capitol, to be com- 
posed of tħe President of the Senate, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, the 
minority leader of the Senate, the minority 
leader of the House of Representatives, and 
the Architect of the Capitol, to provide for 
the extension, reconstruction, and replace- 
ment of the central portion of the United 
States Capitol [in substantial accordance 
with scheme B of the architectural plan sub- 
mitted by a joint commission of Congress 
and reported to Congress on March 3, 1905 
(House Document numbered 385, Fifty- 
eighth Congress), but with such modifica- 
tions and additions, 1 including provisions 
for restaurant facilities, and such other fa- 
cilities in the Capitol Grounds, together with 
utilities, equipment, approaches, and other 
appurtenant or necessary items, as may be 
approved by said Commission, and for such 
purposes there is hereby appropriated $5 
million, to remain available until expended, 
and there are hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated such additional sums as may be 
determined by said Commission to be re- 
quired for the purposes hereof: Provided, 
That the Architect of the Capitol under the 
direction of said Commission and without 
regard to the provisions of section 3709 of 
the Revised Statutes, as amended, is au- 
thorized to enter into contracts and to make 
such other expenditures, including expendi- 
tures for personal and other services, as may 
be necessary to carry out the purposes of this 
act and to obligate the additional sums here- 
in authorized prior to the actual appropria- 
tion thereof. 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the RECORD a 
Capitol fact sheet, prepared by the 
Committee To Preserve the National 
Capitol. The fact sheet discusses the 
history of the whole action. 


August 14 


There being no objection, the fact 
sheet was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


CAPITOL Fact SHEET 


This fact sheet provides brief, carefully 
documented answers to a number of inac- 
curate or misleading statements that have 
been made by some proponents of the con- 
troversial plan to replace the historic east 
front of the United States Capitol. It deals 
specifically with statements made in Con- 
gressional hearings or during floor debate on 
three basic aspects of the plan: (1) the 
safety factor, (2) the need for space and its 
cost, and (3) the architectural and legisla- 
tive history. 


I. THE SAFETY FACTOR 

The Architect of the Capitol and other 
proponents of the change have contended 
that the old central portion of the Capitol is 
“unsafe” and “dangerous” because of deteri- 
orating sandstone in the exterior walls. At 
hearings before a Senate Subcommittee on 
Public Buildings on February 17, Consulting 
Architect John F. Harbeson said “the build- 
ing is really in a dangerous condition.” 
(See hearings on extension of United States 
Capitol Building, Feb. 17, 1958, p. 37). 

At the same time, reports on file in the 
Office of the Architect of the Capitol include 
recent engineering and scientific surveys 
which describe the condition of the walls, 
the foundations, and the dome of the Cap- 
itol as basically sound. The most important 
reports are: 

1. A detailed analysis of the condition of 
the sandstone walls, made by the Bureau of 
Standards in 1956-57, concludes that the old 
stone is “sufficiently sound” to permit its 
continued use, and that it can either be re- 
painted, as in the past, or resurfaced with 
a more durable stone. 

2. An engineering report on the condition 
of the foundations, made by the firm of 
Moran, Proctor, Meuser & Rutledge in 1956- 
57, concludes that “the structural condition 
of the foundations was basically sound,” and 
that the “bearing capacity of the underlying 
strata was satisfactory.” 

3. An engineering report by Seelye, Steven- 
son, Value & Knecht, made on the basis of 
a complete structural survey in 1956-57, con- 
cluded that the dome of the Capitol was 
“basically safe.” 

No evidence has been presented that the 
east front of the Capitol is structually un- 
safe. The wall is actually composed of three 
parts, an interior bearing wall of heavy 
masonry, a core of random courses of small 
stones set in lime mortar, and an exterior 
facing of sandstone blocks as the decorative 
surface. The interior bearing wall has nu- 
merous thick structural piers, and the center 
section is incorporated with the massive ro- 
tunda walls which support the dome. 

The sandstone facing has spalled from 
weathering in places, but not deeply, as the 
Bureau of Standards report indicates, and 
some pieces of the overhanging cornice have 
fallen off. In several places the joints of 
the sandstone courses have separated be- 
cause of uneven settling of the wall, and the 
joints in one place in the portico cornice are 
separated. These separations are called 
“cracks” in various reports, but this does not 
mean that individual stones are cracked. A 
report by the associate architects employed 
by the Architect of the Capitol, dated March 
24, 1958, has these remarks: 

“At some of these cracks, there is evidence 
of continuing moyement. One, especially, 
which has been frequently pointed up with 
mortar, now nearly an inch wide, has again 
opened up.” In the next paragraph: “The 
condition at the moment seems to be in 
equilibrium although the widening crack re- 
ferred to above requires constant watching.” 
However, the associate architects conclude 
that: “It would not be correct to say that 
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the present physical condition of the wall 
is such that collapse is imminent.” 

It is clear that the exterior surface of the 
east front needs repair; it is also clear that 
the wall is essentially sound. 

From this report and public statements by 
the Architect of the Capitol and others who 
favor extending the east front, it is obvious 
that no thorough study has been made of the 
practicality of a structural restoration of 
the existing outer wall surface. Experts in 
this field believe that it would be possible 
to make such a restoration, as was done in 
the case of the White House, the Tennessee 
State Capitol, and the New York City Hall. 

Leon Chatelain, Jr., president of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects, has urged a new 
study that would include “a survey of res- 
toration methods utilized in preserving his- 
toric buildings, both in the United States 
and abroad. It is our opinion such an in- 
vestigation would prove in short order that 
there is no validity to the argument that the 
present east front wall need be extended 
merely to be preserved.” 


Il, THE NEED FOR SPACE AND ITS COST 


Extending the east front of the Capitol 
by 32 feet 6 inches would add 78,500 square 
feet of net floor space, of which 45,000 square 
feet would be used for offices, etc. One re- 
port by the Architect of the Capitol counts 
these rooms as follows: 54 offices, 8 docu- 
ment rooms, 9 storage rooms, 2 dining rooms. 
The dining rooms would seat 115 persons in 
each. 

The total cost of the extension is given as 
$10,100,000. Considered simply as a means 
of obtaining usable working space for Con- 
gress, this is a cost of $130 per square foot 
of floor space, or $220 per square foot of 
office space. The new Senate Office Building 
is being built at a cost of about $40 a square 
foot. 

Since the proposed new exterior wall would 
be a replica of the old one, the new rooms 
would have to conform to the window spac- 
ing and ceiling heights of the old part. For 
instance, 160 feet, or almost half of the 
east front, is under the portico. In this area 
there are no windows at street level, and 
only two large windows on each of the two 
upper floors. Corridors running laterally 
along the face of the old wall will further 
restrict the size and placement of the rooms. 

The present dining space in the Capitol 
seats 622 persons. The additional space 
would seat 230 persons, or only about one- 
third more. The report of the Architect of 
the Capitol clearly states that the added din- 
ing area provides no additional restaurant 
facilities for employees or visitors.” 

All reports from the Architect of the Capi- 
tol emphasize the desirability of an un- 
broken passageway between the House and 
Senate wings for the private use of Members 
of Congress. An uninterrupted corridor 
cannot be obtained at the east front on the 
main floor, since it must cross the main 
public entrance to the rotunda. 

If the east front should be extended as 
proposed, the main public entrance to the 
rotunda would be through a door-lined cor- 
ridor 33 feet long and 1 story high. The 
present east windows apparently could be 
covered over. At best, the added space to be 
gained on the east front would be very ex- 
pensive, and architecturally awkward. 

If the east front should be extended as 
proposed, the main public entrance to the 
rotunda would be through a foyer about 30 
feet square and 1 story high. The present 
east windows would apparently be covered, 
and 8 or 4 new doors cut through the wall 
on each floor. Three new floors would run 
across the face of the old wall, which with 
their supporting members would completely 
obscure the original scale and probably much 
of the detail of the historic walls. At best, 
the added space to be gained at the east 
front would be very expensive, and architec- 
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turally awkward. A study of the outline 
floor plans furnished by the Architect of the 
Capitol will confirm these remarks. 


Hr. HISTORY OF SCHEME B FOR EXTENDING THE 
EAST FRONT 


The present plan for the extension of the 
east front 32 feet 6 inches has been described 
as the original concept of Thomas U. Walter, 
who built the present House and Senate 
wings and dome between 1851 and 1864, rec- 
ommended by Carrere & Hastings in 1904, 
and supported by joint congressional com- 
missions since that time. The following 
brief summary brings out facts overlooked 
in recent statements on the history of the 
east-front extension. 

In 1850 there was an architectural com- 
petition for designs to enlarge the Capitol. 
Thomas U. Walter and others entered plans 
which proposed large extensions to the east 
front. These plans were all rejected, on 
the ground that they would diminish the 
effect of the original buillding. A different 
plan by Walter for adding the present House 
and Senate wings was accepted, and carried 
out. 

In 1864 Walter recommended extension of 
the east front out to a direct line with the 
new Senate and House wings, or 55 feet. In 
1874 he presented still another scheme for 
extending the east front 275 feet, far be- 
yond the line of the wings. In 1881 Smith- 
meyer & Pelz offered a plan for extending 
the Capitol, both east and west, with drastic 
changes to the interior plan. 

In 1903 the House passed a bill author- 
izing an expenditure of $2,500,000 to extend 
the east front of the Capitol 55 feet in ac- 
cordance with Walter's first plan. The Sen- 
ate did not pass this bill. However, a joint 
commission was established to inquire into 
plans for an extension to the Capitol. Car- 
rere & Hastings, of New York, were appointed 
to examine the possibilities. In 1904 they 
presented a report with the following recom- 
mendations; 

1. That the Walter plan for a 55-foot ex- 
tension ought not to be carried out since 
“the architectural effect of the entire east 
front would be injured,” and “it would de- 
stroy the courtlike effect of the east front 
where the two wings project beyond the 
simple and broad central building, one of 
the most picturesque and pleasing features 
of the Capitol.” 
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2. That the east front should be moved 12 
feet 10 inches forward so as to give the 
dome the apparent support which they be- 
lieved it should have. They called this 
“scheme A.” 

3. They continued, “We have prepared an 
alternative plan, scheme B, partly to illus- 
trate our contention that the building 
should not be projected further eastward 
than absolutely necessary to give an ap- 
parent support to the dome.” Scheme B 
required an extension of 32 feet 6 inches. 
This would add desired office space and cor- 
ridors, but “it would be such a great change 
from the present facade, so familiar to our 
people and which they have learned to love 
and venerate, that we make this suggestion 
merely to meet the condition which has been 
imposed upon us by your commission for re- 
porting a scheme with added space. We 
hope, nevertheless, that this alternative plan, 
scheme B, will not be favorably considered.” 

The joint commission subsequently rec- 
ommended that Congress adopt scheme A, 
and not scheme B. In the end, neither was 
adopted, and the first House Office Building 
and Senate Office Building were built in- 
stead. 

In 1935 the Senate passed a bill to extend 
the east front “in substantial accordance 
with either scheme A or B.“ The House 
did not approve this bill. In 1937 the same 
bill was passed by the Senate, but not by 
the House. 

In 1955 the present legislation, which en- 
tails extension of the east front “in sub- 
stantial accordance with scheme B,” was 
passed as a rider to the Legislative Appro- 
priation Act of 1956. No public hearings or 
floor debate was had at that time on this 
section of the act. 

Thus, the record shows that the scheme B 
for an extension of the east front of precisely 
32 feet 6 inches was not proposed by Thomas 
U. Walter, was not recommended by Carrere 
& Hastings, and was not approved by Con- 
gress until the hasty action of 1955. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recorp a financial 
statement concerning the extension of 
the Capitol, as of August 1958. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Financial statement—Extension of the Capitol 


Items of expenditure 


Architectural and engineering services 
Advisory architectural services. 
Test borings and test pits.—- 
5 tio survey of Capito 


Study, survey, and plans for dome repairs and improvements 
Drawings; blueprints; miscellaneous tests, surveys and studies; adminis- 


tration and miscellaneous items.. 


Total 
Additional obligations proposed: goaa $17,000,000 appropriation; 


Extension 2 east central 3 

epairs and improvemen ome 
Changes and itaprovernent, electrical an 
Architectural fees, 


ys 
administration and miscellaneous. 


August 1958 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. What will be the cost 
of the proposed extension? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. It will be $10,- 
100,000 for the east front extension, 


That amount was appropriated previ- 
ously. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from California yield 1 minute 
to me? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield 1 minute 
to the Senator from Nebraska. 
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Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I had 
previously stated that I was opposed to 
the extension of the east front of the 
Capitol. Since then, I have had an 
opportunity to explore the alternative. 

It appears that the present wall is 
150 years old, that it is made of sand- 
stone, and that it must be repaired and 
strengthened. 

I am advised that it would be more 
costly to build a new wall of marble 
where the old wall stands than it would 
be to extend the front and build a new 
wall of this durable material. I am 
further advised that it would be unwise 
to delay. 

I will, therefore, vote for the extension 
of the east front. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield myself as much time as I 
may need. 

I am not a member of the commis- 
sion. It is a rather unusual commis- 
sion, in that the majority party in Con- 
gress has a minority of 1 on the 5-man 
commission. But I have had numerous 
conferences with the distinguished mi- 
nority leader [Mr. KNow1Lanp] and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
concerning the views of the commission. 

I associate myself with the statement 
made by the able minority leader. I 
think a great injustice has been done 
the Speaker in the criticism which he 
has had to take by virtue of his per- 
forming his public service. 

The minority leader insisted that the 
matter be brought before the Senate, so 
that the Senate could determine what 
course it wanted to follow. Like the 
minority leader, I hope the Senate will 
determine that the bill should be re- 
jected. 

I think there is no greater American, 
no man of better judgment, no person 
who loves his country more, than Sam 
RAYBURN. As a man of integrity I would 
include BILL Knowtanpd with him. 

Their best judgment, after months of 
deliberation, was that this is the course 
to pursue. I am willing to abide by 
their judgment. I hope the bill will be 
rejected. 

Mr. President, I yield back the <e- 
mainder of my time if the minority 
leader is willing to do so. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield back the 
remainder of my time. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I agree 
with everything the Senator from Texas 
has said concerning the Speaker of the 
House and the minority leader. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The 
clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Proxmire in the chair). Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

If there be no amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 2883) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, and was 
read the third time. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Michigan will state it. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Am I correct in 
understanding that on this question, a 
vote “yea” will be to retain the east 
front of the Capitol in its present shape? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Itis the 
understanding of the Chair that that 
will be the effect of a yea“ vote on the 
pending question. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California will state it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Am I not correct 
in understanding that on this question, 
a vote “yea” will be to prevent extension 
of the east front of the Capitol? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois will state it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I did not hear the 
parliamentary inquiry of the Senator 
from California; but I should like to ask 
whether I am correct in my understand- 
ing that, on this question, a vote “nay” 
will be in favor of extension of the east 
front of the Capitol? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

The bill having been read the third 
time, the question is, Shall it pass? 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered; and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. BIBLE (when his name was 
called). On this vote, I have a live pair 
with the senior Senator from Montana 
[Mr. Murray]. If the senior Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Murray] were pres- 
ent and voting, he would vote “nay.” If 
I were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“yea.” Iwithhold my vote. 

Mr. THURMOND (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the senior Senator from Mississippi 
LMr. EASTLAND]. If he were present and 
voting, he would vote “nay”; if I were 
permitted to vote, I would vote “yea.” 
Therefore, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. HUMPHREY (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
FREAR]. If he were present and voting, 
he would vote “nay”; if I were permitted 
to vote, I would vote “yea.” I withhold 
my vote. 

Mr. LAUSCHE (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’MaHoney]. If he were present and 
voting, he would vote “nay”; if I were 
permitted to vote, I would vote “yea.” 
I withhold my vote. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL (when his name 
was called). On this vote I have a pair 
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with the junior Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. FLANDERS]. If he were present and 
voting, he would vote “yea”; if I were 
permitted to vote, I would vote “nay.” 
I withhold my vote. 

The rolicall was concluded. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EasTLanp], the Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. FREAR], the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. HolLAN DI, the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Jackson], the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Murray], the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. O’ManHoney], and 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. TAL- 
MADGE] are absent on official business. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. HoLLanD] and the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jackson] would each 
vote yea.“ 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS] 
is absent because of illness in his family, 
and his pair has been previously an- 
nounced. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. PAYNE] 
is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits] is absent by leave of the Senate 
to attend the NATO Parliamentary Con- 
ference in London as chairman of the 
economic section of the General Affairs 
Committee, and, if present and voting, 
would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Ives] and the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Martin] are detained on official 
business. 

On this vote the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. Payne] is paired with the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Ives]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Maine 
would vote “yea,” and the Senator from 
New York would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 32, 
nays 47, as follows: 


YEAS—32 
Allott Dworshak Neuberger 
Barrett Ellender Pastore 
Beall Ervin Potter 
Byrd Fulbright Proxmire 
Capehart Goldwater Revercomb 
Case, N. J Gore Robertson 
Chavez Green Smith, Maine 
Clark Hennings Smith, N. J. 
Cooper Langer , Watkins 
Cotton McNamara Williams 
Douglas Morton 

NAYS—47 
Aken Hoblitzell McClellan 
Anderson Hruska Monroney 
Bennett Jenner orse 
Bricker Johnson, Tex. Mundt 
Bridges Johnston, S. OC. Purtell 
Bush Jordan Russell 
Butler Kefauver Schoeppel 
Carlson Kennedy Smathers 
Carrol Kerr Sparkman 
Case, S. Dak Knowland Stennis 
Church Kuchel Symington 
Curtis Long Thye 
Dirksen Magnuson Wiley 
Hayden Malone Yarborough 
Hickenlooper Mansfield Young 
Hill Martin, Iowa 

NOT VOTING—17 

Bible Ives O'Mahoney 
Eastland Jackson Payne 
Flanders Javits Saltonstall 
Frear Lausche ge 
Holland Martin, Pa. Thurmond 
Humphrey Murray 


So the bill was rejected. 
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AMENDMENT OF VETERANS’ BENE- 
FITS ACT OF 1957 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I ask 
the Chair to lay before the Senate the 
amendments of the House of Representa- 
tives to the amendments of the Senate to 
the bill H. R. 3630. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendments of the 
House of Representatives to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
3630) to amend the Veterans’ Benefits 
Act of 1957 to provide that an aid and 
attendance allowance of $200 per month 
shall be paid to certain paraplegic vet- 
erans during periods in which they are 
not hospitalized at Government expense, 
which were, in lieu of the matter pro- 
posed to be inserted by the Senate 
amendment, insert the following: 

“(r) If any veteran, otherwise entitled to 
the compensation authorized under subsec- 
tion (o), or the maximum rate authorized 
under subsection (p), is in need of regular 
aid and attendance, he shall be paid, in ad- 
dition to such compensation, a monthly aid 
and attendance allowance at the rate of $150 
for all periods during which he is not hos- 
pitalized at Government expense. For the 
purposes of section 335, such allowance shall 
be considered as additional compensation 
payable for disability.” 

Sec, 2. Effective as of January 1, 1959, sec- 
tion 314 of title 38 of the United States Code 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 

“(r) If any veteran, otherwise entitled to 
the compensation authorized under sub- 
section (o), or the maximum rate authorized 
under subsection (p), is in need of regular 
aid and attendance, he shall be paid, in 
addition to such compensation, a monthly 
aid and attendance allowance at the rate 
of $150 per month for all periods during 
which he is not hospitalized at Government 
expense. For the purposes of section 334 
of this title, such allowance shall be con- 
sidered as additional compensation payable 
for disability.” 


And in lieu of the Senate amendment 
to the title of the bill, to amend the title 
so as to read: “An act to amend the 
Veterans’ Benefits Act of 1957 to provide 
that an additional aid and attendance 
allowance of $150 per month shall be 
paid to certain severely service-con- 
nected disabled veterans during periods 
in which they are not hospitalized at 
Government expense.” 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the 
amendments have the approval of the 
Committee on Finance; and I move that 
the Senate concur in the amendments 
of the House of Representatives to the 
amendments of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to. 


EDUCATION AND TRAINING BENE- 
FITS TO CERTAIN VETERANS 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask the Chair to lay before the Senate 
the amendments of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to S. 166. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendments of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
166) to amend the laws granting educa- 
tion and training benefits to certain 
veterans so as to extend, with respect to 
certain individuals, the period during 
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which such benefits may be offered, 
which were, on page 2, line 12, strike out 
“of”; on page 2, line 17, after “thereof” 
insert “; however, in no event may edu- 
cation or training be furnished to any 
such person after January 31, 1965”; on 
page 3, line 7, strike out “course” and 
insert program“; on page 3, line 13, 
strike out all after “out” down through 
and including and“, where it appears 
the second time, in line 14 and insert 
““and” and inserting in lieu thereof”, 
and on page 3, line 20, strike out “there- 
of.” ” and insert “thereof; but’’.” 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
House amendments are of a perfecting 
nature. I will say that the House 
amendments have the unanimous ap- 
proval of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare and have been cleared 
with the minority leader. I move that 
the Senate concur in the amendments 
of the House. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from South Carolina. 

The motion was agreed to. 


SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS, 
1959 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of Calendar 2410, H. R. 13450, 
making supplemental appropriations for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, and 
for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 13450) making supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1959, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, the 
supplemental bill before the Senate rec- 
ommends appropriations of $3,594,000,- 
000. It is a large bill; but I desire to 
make it clear to the Senate that all the 
items in the bill are not supplemental 
appropriations, although the bill is 
called the supplemental appropriation 
bill. In fact, the largest item in the bill, 
which totals $2,665,000,000, or 74 percent 
of the total bill, is for the Atomic Energy 
Commission. This is the regular budget 
for the Atomic Energy Commission and 
is included in a supplemental appropria- 
tion bill because of the necessity for go- 
ing through the authorizing process. 

Another large item in the bill is $280 
million for the acreage reserve under the 
Soil Bank program of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

For the Small Business Administra- 
tion there is $218,775,000 in the bill. 
Likewise, this is not a supplemental ap- 
propriation although it is in the supple- 
mental appropriation bill. 

The authorizing legislation was re- 
cently enacted for the Small Business 
Administration, and consequently this is 
the only bill available to carry its regu- 
lar appropriations. 

Seventy-five million dollars is included 
in the bill for the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration which was 
recently created by the Congress. 

These items alone total $3,238,775,000 
and are not supplemental items. The 
actual supplemental estimates total only 
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$273 million. I wanted to be sure the 
Senate understood that the bill did not 
contain over $312 billion in supplemental 
appropriations. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the committee amendments to 
the bill be agreed to en bloc, that the 
bill as thus amended be regarded for the 
purpose of amendment as original text; 
and that no point of order shall be con- 
sidered to have been waived by reason 
of agreement to this order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Arizona? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

The committee amendments agreed to 
en bloc are as follows: 


On page 2, line 7, after the word con- 
trol”, to strike out 62,000,000“ and insert 
“$4,000,000, of which $1,000,000 shall be ap- 
portioned pursuant to section 3679 of the 
Revised Statutes, as amended, for the con- 
trol of outbreaks of insects and diseases to 
the extent necessary to meet emergency con- 
ditions; .” 

On page 2, line 13, after the word in- 
spection”, to strike out 81.750, 000“ and in- 
sert 62. 100,000.“ 

On page 3, line 4, after the word pro- 
gram” to strike out “$275,000,000” and insert 
“‘$279,450,000", and in line 8, after the word 
“to”, to strike out “$17,500,000” and in- 
sert 619,050,000.“ 

On page 3, line 14, after the word “regu- 
lation”, to strike out “$11,735,000” and in- 
sert “$12,750,000.” 

On page 3, line 25, after the word “ex- 
penses” to insert a colon and “Provided fur- 
ther, That no part of any appropriation 
herein shall be used for the land acquisi- 
tion for, or the construction of, an access 
road to such airport which when completed 
would directly connect with the George 
Washington Memorial Parkway.” 

On page 5, after line 1, to insert: 


“SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


“For an additional amount for ‘Salaries 
and expenses’, $25,000; and the limitation 
under this head in the Department of Com- 
merce and Related Agencies Appropriation 
Act, 1959, on the amount available for ad- 
ministrative expenses, is increased by 
$25,000.” 

On page 5, after line 10, to insert: 


“WAR SHIPPING ADMINISTRATION LIQUIDATION 


“Notwithstanding the last proviso under 
this head in the Department of Commerce 
and Related Agencies Appropriation Act, 
1959, the funds made available under said 
head shall remain available until June 30, 
1959, for payment of benefits to disabled sea- 
men under crew life and injury and second 
seamen’s war risk insurance policies and for 
payments under the act of September 30, 
1944 (58 Stat. 758): Provided, That after 
these payments shall have been made the 
unexpended balance remaining in this ac- 
count is hereby rescinded and shall be cov- 
ered into the Treasury.” 

On page 6, after line 1, to insert: 

“GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 

“The limitation under this head in the De- 
partment of Commerce and Related Agencies 
Appropriation Act, 1959, on the amount 
available for general administrative ex- 
penses, is increased by $550,000.” 

On page 6, after line 13, to insert: 


“EXPENSES 


For an additional amount for ‘Expenses,’ 
$262,000.” 

On page 6, line 21, after the word im- 
provement”, to strike out 8186, 000“ and in- 
sert “$200,000.” 
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On page 7, after line 12, to insert: 
“RELATED AGENCIES 
“Small Business Administration 
“Salaries and Expenses 

“For necessary expenses, not otherwise 
provided for, of the Small Business Admin- 
istration, including expenses of attendance 
at meetings concerned with the purposes of 
this appropriation and hire of passenger mo- 
tor vehicles, $3,775,000, and in addition there 
may be transferred to this appropriation not 
to exceed $11,700,000 from the revolving 
fund, Small Business Administration, and 
not to exceed $825,000 from the fund for 
liquidation of Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration loans, Small Business Administra- 
tion, for administrative expenses in connec- 
tion with activities financed under said 
funds: Provided, That the amount author- 
ized for transfer from the revolving fund, 
Small Business Administration, may be in- 
creased, with the approval of the Bureau of 
the Budget, by such amount as may be re- 
quired to finance administrative expenses in- 
curred in the making of disaster loans: 
Provided further, That 15 percent of the 
amount authorized to be transferred from 
the revolving fund, Small Business Admin- 
istration, shall be apportioned for use, pur- 
suant to section 3679 of the Revised Statutes, 
as amended, only in such amounts and at 
such times as may be necessary to carry out 
the business loan program: Provided further, 
That $1 million of the amount herein appro- 
priated shall be available only upon enact- 
ment into law of S. 3651, 85th Congress.” 

On page 8, after line 14, to insert: 

“REVOLVING FUND 

“For additional capital for the revolving 
fund authorized by the Small Business Act 
of 1953, as amended, to be available without 
fiscal year limitations, $215 million: Pro- 
vided, That $50 million of this amount shall 
be available only upon enactment into law 
of S. 3651, 85th Congress.” 

On page 9, after line 7, to insert: 

“GENERAL PROVISION 

“Subparagraph (a) of section 606 of the 
Defense Appropriation Act, 1959, is amend- 
ed by deleting ‘$245’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘$265.’” 

On page 12, line 24, after the word “ap- 
propriation”, to strike out “$2,750,000” and 
insert “$2,850,000”, and in line 25, after the 
word exceed“ to strike out 81,450,000“ 
and insert 81.550.000.“ 

On page 16, after line 17, to insert: 

“CHAPTER VI 


“GENERAL GOVERNMENT MATTERS, EXECUTIVE 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
“Executive mansion and grounds 
“Extraordinary Alterations and Repairs 

“For extraordinary alterations, repairs, 
furniture, and furnishings of the Executive 
Mansion and Grounds, to be expended as 
the President may determine, notwith- 
standing any other provisions of this or any 
other act, $100,000, to remain available un- 
til expended.” 

On page 17, after line 2, to insert: 
“OFFICE OF DEFENSE AND CIVILIAN 
MOBILIZATION 
“Salaries and expenses 

“For an additional amount for necessary 
expenses of the Office of Defense and Civil- 
fan Mobilization, $2,915,000: Provided, That 
this appropriation shall be available for 
the purposes set forth under the appropria- 
tions granted for the fiscal year 1959, under 
the headings ‘Salaries and expenses’, Office 
of Defense Mobilization, and ‘Operations’, 
Federal Civil Defense Administration.” 
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On page 17, after line 11, to insert: 
“EMERGENCY SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 
“For an additional amount for ‘Emer- 
gency supplies and equipment’, including 
procurement, as authorized by subsection 
(h) of section 201 of the Federal Civil De- 
fense Act of 1950, as amended, $4 million.” 
On page 17, after line 16, to insert: 


“FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO THE PRESIDENT 


“Translation of publications and scientific 
cooperation 

“For purchase of foreign currencies, pur- 
suant to section 104 (k) of the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, as amended, for disseminating scien- 
tific and technological information and sup- 
porting scientific activities overseas, $5,100,- 
000, to remain available until expended.” 

On page 18, line 1, to change the chapter 
number from “VI” to “VII.” 

On page 18, line 14, after the word “Serv- 
ice,” to strike out 83,800,000“ and insert 
“$5,800,000.” 

On page 19, after line 13, to insert: 

“FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION 


“Limitation on administrative and nonad- 
ministrative expenses 

“In addition to amounts otherwise avail- 
able during the fiscal year 1959 for admin- 
istrative and nonadministrative expenses of 
the Federal Housing Administration, not to 
exceed $100,000 shall be available for ad- 
ministrative expenses and not to exceed 
$3,200,000 for nonadministrative expenses 
classified by section 2 of Public Law 387, 
approved October 25, 1949.“ 

On page 20, after line 10, to insert: 


“INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


“Salaries and expenses 
“For an additional amount for 
and expenses,’ $300,000.” 
On page 20, after line 14, to insert: 


“NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE ADMINIS- 
TRATION 
“Salaries and erpenses 

“For necessary expenses, not otherwise pro- 
vided for, of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration, including uniforms or 
allowances therefor, as authorized by the 
Act of September 1, 1954, as amended (5 
U. S. C. 2131) , $5,000,000.” 

“RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

“For contractual research, development, 
operations, technical services, repairs, altera- 
tions, and minor construction, and for sup- 
plies, materials, and equipment necessary 
for the conduct and support of aeronautical 
and space research and development activi- 
ties of the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration, including purchase of three 
passenger motor vehicles, $35 million, to re- 
main available until expended.” 

On page 21, after line 9, to insert: 

“CONSTRUCTION AND EQUIPMENT 

“For construction and equipment at labor- 
atories and other installations of the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion and for the acquisition or condemna- 
tion of real property, as authorized by law, 
$35 million, to remain available until ex- 
pended: Provided, That this paragraph shall 
be effective only upon the enactment into 
law, during the 2d session of the 85th Con- 
gress, of legislation authorizing this appro- 
priation.” 

On page 21, at the beginning of line 22, 
to strike out “$4,000,000” and insert 
“$4,400,000.” 

On page 22, line 7, after the word “ex- 
penses”, to strike out “$4,750,000” and insert 
“$5,269,000.” 
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On page 22, after line 13, to insert: 
“GRANTS TO THE REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES 


“For an additional amount for ‘Grants to 
the Republic of the Philippines’, $450,000.” 
On page 22, after line 16, to insert: 


“SOLDIERS AND SAILORS’ CIVIL RELIEF 


“For an additional amount for ‘Soldiers and 
sailors’ civil relief’, $1,300,000 to remain avail- 
able until expended.” 

On page 22, line 20, to change the chapter 
number from “VII” to “VIII.” 

At the top of page 23, to insert: 


“OFFICE OF MINERALS EXPLORATION 
“Salaries and expenses 


“For expenses necessary to provide a pro- 
gram for the discovery of the minerals re- 
serves of the United States, its Territories and 
possessions, by encouraging exploration for 
minerals, including administration of con- 
tracts entered into prior to June 30, 1958, 
under section 303 of the Defense Production 
Act of 1950, as amended; hire of passenger 
motor vehicles; services as authorized by sec- 
tion 15 of the act of August 2, 1946 (5 U. S. C. 
55a), when authorized by the Secretary, at 
rates not to exceed $75 per diem for indi- 
viduals; and attendance at meetings con- 
cerned with the purposes of this appropria- 
tion, $4,700,000, of which $37,000 shall be 
transferred to the appropriation ‘Salaries and 
expenses’, Office of the Solicitor, fiscal year 
1959: Provided, That this paragraph shall be 
effective only upon enactment into law of 
S. 3817, 85th Congress, or similar legisla- 
tion.” 

On page 23, after line 18, to insert: 


“OFFICE OF OIL AND GAS 
“Salaries and expenses 


“For an additional amount for ‘Salaries 
and expenses,’ $18,500.” 

On page 23, line 26, after the word “re- 
sources”, to strike out “$200,000” and insert 
“$885,000.” 

On page 24, at the beginning of line 6, to 
strike out “$1,500,000” and insert 
“$4,000,000.” 

On page 24, line 10, after the word “re- 
search”, to strike out 81,500,000“ and insert 
“$2,483,000.” 

On page 24, line 15, after the word “re- 
sources“, to strike out 81,250,000“ and insert 
“$1,350,000.” 

On page 24, after line 20, to strike out: 

“The appropriation under this head in the 
Department of the Interior and Related 
Agencies Appropriation Act, 1959 (Public 
Law 85-439), shall be available for reim- 
bursements to the District of Columbia for 
benefit payments made for prior fiscal years 
pursuant to the act of August 21, 1957 (71 
Stat. 399) .” 

On page 25, after line 2, to insert: 

“For an additional amount, $50,000 and 
not to exceed $20,000 and not to exceed 
$25,000 of the appropriations under this 
head in the Department of the Interior and 
Related Agencies Appropriation Acts, 1957 
and 1958 (Public Laws 573, Eighty-fourth 
Congress and 85-77) respectively, shall be 
available during the current fiscal year for 
reimbursements to the District of Colum- 
bia for benefit payments made for those 
fiscal years pursuant to the act of August 21, 
1957 (71 Stat. 399): Provided, That any 
costs in excess of the amounts stated herein 
shall be reimbursed from this appropriation 
for the current fiscal year.“ 

On page 25, after line 13, to insert: 

“CONSTRUCTION 

“For an additional amount, $200,000, to 
remain available until expended: Provided, 
That $100,000 of the funds appropriated in 


this paragraph shall be available only upon 
the enactment of S. 765.” 
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On page 25, after line 18, to insert: 


“CONSTRUCTION (LIQUIDATION OF CONTRACT 
AUTHORIZATION) 

“For an additional amount for ‘Construc- 
tion (Liquidation of Contract Authoriza- 
tion)’, $10,000,000 to remain available until 
expended.” 

On page 26, after line 1, to insert: 


“BUREAU OF SPORT FISHERIES AND WILDLIFE 


“Management and investigations of 
resources 
“For an additional amount for ‘Manage- 
ment and Investigations of Resources,’ 
$125,000.” 
On page 27, after line 1, to insert: 


“ALASKA INTERNATIONAL RAIL AND HIGHWAY 
COMMISSION 
“Salaries and expenses 

“For expenses necessary for the Alaska 
International Rail and Highway Commis- 
sion, established by the act of August 1. 
1956 (70 Stat. 888), as amended, $240,000, to 
remain available until February 29, 1960.“ 

On page 27, after line 13, to insert: 
“Boston National Historic Sites Commission 

“For expenses necessary to carry out the 
provisions of the act of June 16, 1955 (69 
Stat. 136), as amended, $20,000.” 

At the top of page 28, to insert: 
“HUDSON-CHAMPLAIN CELEBRATION COMMISSION 

“Por expenses necessary to carry out the 
provisions of the act of August 8, 1958 (Pub- 
lic Law 85-614), $50,000, to remain available 
until March 1, 1960.” 

On page 28, line 7, after (71 Stat. 587)”, 
to strike out “$142,000” and insert 
“$642,000.” 

On page 28, line 9, after the word “Chap- 
ter”, to strike out “VIII” and insert “IX.” 

On 28, line 23, after the word 
“which”, to strike out “$10,000,000” and in- 
sert “$14,200,000.” 

On page 29, after line 15, to insert: 

“GALLAUDET COLLEGE 
“Salaries and expenses 

“For an additional amount, fiscal year 
1958, for ‘Salaries and expenses,’ for pay- 
ment of retroactive pay increases granted by 
administrative action for the maintenance 
and administrative staff, comparable to those 
authorized by the Federal Employees Salary 
Increase Act of 1958 (Public Law 85-462, 
approved June 20, 1958), $15,000. 

“For an additional amount for ‘Salaries 
and expenses’, $34,000.” 

At the top of page 30, to insert: 

“HOWARD UNIVERSITY 
“Salaries and expenses 

“For an additional amount, fiscal year 
1958, for ‘Salaries and expenses’, for pay- 
ment of retroactive pay increases granted by 
administrative action, comparable to those 
authorized by the Federal Employees Salary 
Increase Act of 1958 (Public Law 85-462, 
approved June 20, 1958), $182,500.” 

On page 30, after line 8, to insert: 

“For an additional amount for ‘Salaries 
and expenses’, $396,600.” 

On page 30, after line 10, to insert: 
“PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 
“Assistance to States, general 

“For an additional amount for ‘Assistance 
to States, general’, $1,000,000, as authorized 
by Public Law 85-544, approved July 22, 
1958 (72 Stat. 399).” 

On page 30, after line 15, to insert: 

“MILITARY PAY INCREASES 
“For additional amounts for appropria- 


tions to the Public Health Service, as fol- 
lows: 


Assistance to States, general’, $156,000; 
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Grants and special studies, Territory of 
Alaska’, $10,000; 

“ ‘Control of venereal diseases’, $27,000; 

Control of tuberculosis’, $34,000; 

“Communicable disease activities’, $133,- 


000; 
“ ‘Sanitary engineering activities’, $181,- 


0; 

Foreign quarantine activities’, $59,000; 
and 

“Salaries and expenses’, $34,000.” 

On page 32, line 18, after the word “Chap- 
ter“, to strike out IX“ and insert “X.” 

On page 32, after line 19, to insert: 


“SENATE 
“Salaries, officers and employees 
“Committee Employees 


For an additional amount for professional 
aid clerical asistance to standing committees, 
$102,160.” 

At the top of page 33, to insert: 


“CONTINGENT EXPENSES OF THE SENATE 
“Committee on Rules and Administration 


“For compiling, preparing, and indexing 
material for the Senate Manual, $200, which 
amount may be paid as additional compen- 
sation to any employee of the United States.” 

On page 33, after line 5, to insert: 


“INQUIRIES AND INVESTIGATIONS 


“For an additional amount for expenses 
of inquiries and investigations, fiscal year 
1958, $73,000.” 

On page 33, after line 8, to insert: 

For an additional amount for expenses of 
inquiries and investigations conducted pur- 
suant to section 134 (a) of Public Law 601, 
79th Congress, $10,000.” 

On page 33, after line 11, to insert: 


“MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS 


“For an additional amount for miscellane- 
ous items, fiscal year 1958, $50,000, to be de- 
rived by transfer from the appropriation 
‘Salaries, Officers and Employees, Senate,’ 
fiscal year 1958.” 

On page 33, after line 16, to insert: 


“STATIONERY (REVOLVING FUND) 


“For an additional amount of stationery 
for committees of the Senate, $300, to remain 
available until expended.” 

On page 33, after line 20, to insert: 

“For payment to Katharine McVey, widow 
of William E. McVey, late a Representative 
from the State of Illinois, $22,500.” 

On page 34, after line 7, to insert: 


“CAPITOL BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 


Extension of additional Senate Office 
Building site 


“To enable the Architect of the Capitol, 
under the direction of the Senate Office 
Building Commission, to carry out the pro- 
visions of Public Law 85-591, 85th Congress, 
relating to the acquisition of property in 
square 725 in the District of Columbia, in- 
cluding necessary incidental expenses, $625,- 
000, to remain available until expended.” 

On page 34, after line 23, to insert: 


“GENERAL PROVISIONS 


“Subsection (b) of section 502 of the Mu- 
tual Security Act of 1954, as amended, is 
amended as follows: 

“After the words ‘House of Representatives’ 
the first time they appear, insert ‘and the 
Select Committee on Astronautics and Space 
Exploration of the House of Representatives 
and the Special Committee on Space and 
Astronautics of the Senate’.”” 

On page 35, line 6, after the word “Chap- 
ter”, to strike out X“ and insert XI.“ 

On page 36, line 2, after the word “vehi- 
cles”, to strike out “$2,375,972,000” and insert 
“$2,415,840,000", and, in line 20, after the 
word “transferred”, to insert a colon and 
“Provided further, That of the funds appro- 
priated herein, $2,000,000 shall be transferred 
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to and merged with funds appropriated to 
the National Science Foundation.” 

On page 37, line 15, after the word “ve- 
hicles”, to strike out 229,429,000“ and in- 
sert “$249,429,000.” 

On page 39, after line 5, to insert: 

“CHAPTER XII 
“PUBLIC WORKS 
“Department of Defense—Civil functions 
“Rivers and Harbors and Flood Control 
Construction, General 


“For an additional amount for ‘Construce 
tion, General’, $1,925,000, to remain available 
until expended.” 

On page 39, after line 12, to insert: 


“OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, GENERAL 
“For an additional amount for ‘Operation 
and Maintenance, General’, $70,000, to re- 
main available until expended.” 

On page 39, after line 16, to insert: 
“DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
“Bureau of Reclamation 
“Construction and Rehabilitation 

“For an additional amount, $2,500,000, to 


remain available until expended.” 

On page 39, after line 21, to insert: 

“LOAN PROGRAM 

“For an additional amount, $693,000, to 
remain available until expended.” 

On page 40, line 1, after the word “Chap- 
ter“, to strike out XI“ and insert XIII.“ 

On page 40, line 6, to strike out “$450,000” 
and insert “$650,000.” 

At the top of page 41, to insert: 


“UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY 
“Acquisition and construction of radio 
facilities 

“For an additional amount for ‘Acquisi- 
tion and construction of radio facilities’, $15 
million, to remain available until expended,” 

On page 41, after line 5, to insert: 


“PAYMENT TO INFORMATIONAL MEDIA GUARANTY 
FUND 


“For payment to the ‘Informational media 
guaranty fund’, for partial restoration of 
realized impairment to the capital used in 
carrying on the authority to make informa- 
tional media guaranties, as provided in sec- 
tion 1011 of the United States Information 
and Educational Exchange Act of 1948, as 
amended (22 U. S. C. 1442), $5 million.” 

On page 41, line 13, after the word “Chap- 
ter“, to strike out “XII” and insert XIV.“ 

On page 41, after line 18, to insert: 


“UNITED STATES SECRET SERVICE 
“Salaries and expenses, White House Police 


“For an additional amount for ‘Salaries 
and expenses, White House Police’, $54,000.” 
On page 41, after line 22, to insert: 


“CONTRIBUTION FOR ANNUITY BENEFITS 


“For reimbursement (not heretofore 
made), pursuant to section 6 of the act of 
August 21, 1957 (71 Stat. 399), and effective 
in accordance with section 8 of such act, to 
the District of Columbia, on a monthly basis, 
for benefit payments made from revenues of 
the District of Columbia to or for members 
of the White House Police force and such 
members of the United States Secret Service 
Division as have been or may hereafter be- 
come entitled to benefits under the Police- 
men and Firemen’s Retirement and Dis- 
ability Act, such amounts as hereafter may 
be necessary: Provided, That hereafter the 
appropriation granted under this head in 
the Treasury Department Appropriation Act, 
1951 (64 Stat. 638), shall not be available.” 

On page 42, after line 11, to strike out: 


“OPERATING EXPENSES 


“Appropriations under this head shall be 
available for payment of claims as authorized 
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by Public Law 85-255, approved September 2, 
1957.” 

On page 42, line 18, after the word im- 
provements”, to strike out “$150,000” and in- 
sert “$399,000.” 

On page 42, after line 19, to insert: 

“POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 
“Current authorizations out of postal fund 


“Payment to the Postal Modernization Fund 

“For payment to the ‘Postal moderniza- 
tion fund’, as authorized by title III of the 
act of May 27, 1958 (72 Stat. 144), $29,- 
500,000, to remain available until expended: 
Provided, That said fund shall be available 
for payment to the General Services Admin- 
istration for the repair, alteration, preserva- 
tion, renovation, improvement, and equip- 
ment of federally owned property used for 
postal purposes, including improved light- 
ing, color, and ventilation for the special- 
ized conditions in space occupied for postal 
purposes, and for services as authorized by 
section 15 of the act of August 2, 1946 (5 
U. S. C. 55a): Provided further, That here- 
after any other appropriation available to the 
Post Office Department shall be reimbursed 
from said fund in such amounts as the 
Postmaster General may determine to be re- 
quired to cover the expenses incurred on and 
after July 1, 1958, from such appropriation 
for the postal modernization program.” 

On page 43, line 14, after the word “Chap- 
ter”, to strike out “XIII” and insert “XV.” 

On page 43, line 22, after the word “in”, 
to insert “Senate Document Numbered 112, 

and”, and at the beginning of line 24, to 
strike out “$8,523,895” and insert “$14,- 
223,316." 

On page 44, after line 12, to insert: 

“CHAPTER XVI 
“General provisions 
“Salary and Pension Increases for Policemen, 
Firemen, and Teachers 

“The provisions of title II of Public Law 
85-472, approved June 30, 1958, shall apply 
also to costs in the fiscal year 1957 and 1958 
of pay increases granted by or pursuant to 
Public Law 85-584 and 85- and 85- : Pro- 
vided, That for the purposes of this paragraph 
the limitation for the warranting of appro- 
priations and transferring of appropriations 
contained in section 206 (b) of title II of 
Public Law 85-472 shall be extended to Sep- 
tember 30, 1958: Provided further, That the 
portion of this paragraph applicable to teach- 
ers and pension increases for policemen, fire- 
men, and their widows and orphans shall be 
effective only upon enactment into law of 
H. R. 13132 and H. R. 7450, or similar legis- 
lation.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
offer, for myself and the senior Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Murray], an amend- 
ment to H. R. 13450, the supplemental 
appropriations bill The amendment 
would provide an additional $675,000 for 
the Fish and Wildlife Service. I ask that 
the amendment be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 26, 
after line 5, it is proposed to insert: 

CONSTRUCTION 


For an additional amount, $675,000, to re- 
main available until expended. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
amendment has been discussed with the 
members of the committee. It applies to 
the fis’ hatcheries in the process of con- 
struction and renovation in the States of 
eae Pennsylvania, Idaho, and Ver- 
mont. 
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The amendment would provide $675,- 
000 for the construction and rehabilita- 
tion of facilities at the following fish 
hatcheries: Miles City, Mont., $50,000; 
Creston, Mont., $230,000; Lamar, Pa., 
$168,000; Hagerman, Idaho, $147,000; 
Pittsford, Vt., $80,000. 

I hope the committee will accept the 
amendment, because it is a very meri- 
torious proposal. Insofar as the State 
of Montana is concerned, agreeing to the 
amendment will benefit 2 out of the 3 
fish hatehery stations now in the process 
of construction or repair, to a certain 
extent. 

I hope, Mr. President, even though the 
Ennis Fish Hatchery is not included in 
the particular amendment, the commit- 
tee will, if it sees fit to accept the amend- 
ment at this time, give consideration to 
the Ennis Fish Hatchery for next year. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, of 
course the committee will consider the 
Ennis Hatchery next year. I should like 
to ask of the ranking minority member 
of the Interior subcommittee for his 
views on the pending amendment. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I have 
had long and careful discussions about 
this proposal with the distinguished 
Senator from Montana. It seems to me 
the unusual circumstances which are a 
part of the situation in Montana would 
justify us in taking the amendment to 
conference. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The committee will, 
then, accept the amendment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor at this point a statement 
with regard to the amendment. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR MANSFIELD—FUNDS 
FOR Fish HATCHERIES IN MONTANA 

I have offered an amendment to H. R. 
13450, the supplemental appropriations bill. 
This amendment would provide an additional 
$675,000 for the Fish and Wildlife Service. 

As Members of the Senate know, I have 
made numerous appeals for funds for 
modernization and improvement at two fish 
cultural stations in Montana, one at Creston 
and the other at Ennis. When the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations considered the 
bill now before the Senate I again presented 
testimony in behalf of the entire Montana 
delegation supporting the appropriation of 
funds for the improvement of facilities at 
these two fish hatcheries. 

In addition, I appealed for an appropria- 
tion of $50,000 to complete construction of 
the new warm-water fish hatchery at Miles 
City, Mont. I am indeed sorry to learn that 
the Senate Committee on Appropriations has 
not given approval to this request. 

Conditions at the two cultural stations, 
Creston and Ennis, are sorely in need of im- 
provements, The Department has recog- 
nized this need for some time and in No- 
vember of last year they set forth to me in 
a letter the programs which will be required 
to fully develop the two hatcheries in order 
to meet the increased requirements for trout 
for stocking purposes. These estimates were 
made available to the committee. The im- 
provement program for Creston was esti- 
mated to cost $230,000 and the program sug- 
gested for Ennis to bring its station up to 
date is $194,000. 

The fishing pressure on the streams and 


-lakes in Montana has increased tremen- 


dously in recent years. In fact, recreation 
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has rapidly become one of the State’s ma- 
jor industries. If these fish needs are to be 
met, it will require fish hatcheries that can 
operate efficiently and up to capacity. This 
cannot be done under existing conditions. 

Several weeks ago the Montana delegation 
received information which was confirmed 
by the Department that an additional $50,- 
000 was needed to complete construction of 
the Miles City Fish Hatchery. Construction 
of this new warm-water hatchery has pro- 
ceeded on schedule, but because of increased 
costs and higher bids, the original alloca- 
tion of $487,000 will not be sufficient for 
completion of the project. 

The new hatchery, when completed, will 
cover approximately 54 acres about 1 mile 
southwest of Miles City, Mont., and will 
replace an old Federal trout hatchery in 
this same community. I feel that to cur- 
tail the completion of this project would be 
foolhardy and would not be in the best in- 
terest of economy. This unfortunate devel- 
opment did not occur until it was too late 
for the Fish and Wildlife Service to submit 
a supplemental request for this $50,000. 

I feel these funds can be supported on 
every point. The Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice has been most cooperative in these mat- 
ters and I am confident that they would 
like to complete construction of the Miles 
City Hatchery as scheduled and would also 
like to go ahead with the rehabilitation of 
Creston and Ennis hatcheries. As in many 
instances, I suspect that the Bureau of the 
Budget has withheld approval of these 
funds. 

Mr. President, I would also like to point 
out that I understand the position taken by 
the distinguished chairman of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee in such matters. 
He has an excellent record supporting our 
fish and wildlife programs but I recognize 
the difficulty in approving the many requests 
that are submitted to the committee, and 
especially those which are not approved by 
the Bureau of the Budget. These fish and 
wildlife programs may seem cant 
compared to many of our other and more 
expansive Federal programs, but they are 
very important to the average American. 
We cannot afford to continue to neglect 
these projects. 

I am deeply sorry that the matter of im- 
provement for the Ennis Hatchery was not 
considered in the committee but I request 
the chairman and the committee to con- 


sider the necessary appropriation for Ennis 
next year. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. MANSFIELD], for himself and 
other Senators. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished chairman of the 
committee and the ranking minority 
member of the subcommittee of the Ap- 
propriations Committee dealing with the 
Department of the Interior. 

Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Montana. 


YELLOWTAIL DAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, be- 
fore relinquishing the floor, I should like 
to comment briefly on the status of funds 
for the multiple-purpose project Yellow- 
tail Dam. 

As my colleagues in the Senate know, 
after a number of years of negotiation, 
we have been able to resolve the one re- 
maining obstacle to the construction of 
this authorized protect. The Congress 
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has approved the 82 ½ million payment 
to the Crow Indian Tribe for the trans- 
fer of right-of-way for some 7,000 acres 
of Indian land needed for the project. 
I favored a $5 million settlement as op- 
posed to the lesser one, but in view of 
the circumstances $2%2 million plus the 
guaranty of access to the courts for fur- 
ther compensation has proved to be the 
most satisfactory. I am pleased to note 
that the Senate Committee on Appro- 
priations has approved the appropria- 
tion of this $214 million for the payment 
to the tribe. However, this limited ap- 
propriation means that construction of 
this important project will have to be 
held up an additional year. 

I am indeed sorry that the Department 
of the Interior did not come forth with 
a supplemental request for the necessary 
funds. This project has been authorized 
for a number of years and it is ready to 
go. It will be a tremendous value to the 
economy of eastern Montana. I cer- 
tainly hope that the actual construction 
of Yellowtail Dam will not be delayed any 
longer than absolutely necessary. 


SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS, 
1959 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 13450) making supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1959, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
offer an amendment and ask that it be 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 19, 
between lines 13 and 14, it is proposed to 
insert the following: 

OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR 
Farm Housing Research 

To carry out the provisions of section 603 
of the Housing Act of 1957 for farm housing 
research to be conducted by land-grant col- 
leges through grants for research, study, and 
analysis, $75,000. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, this 
is a relatively small item. The item was 
agreed to by the Senate in the independ- 
ent offices appropriation bill in the 
amount of $100,000, but in the confer- 
ence between the Senate and the House 
the item was eliminated largely, I be- 
lieve—since I have talked with some of 
the House conferees—because of a mis- 
understanding as to exactly what the 
money was intended for and how the 
program should be administered. 

The money is to be provided to carry 
forward the program of farm housing 
research which has only gotten under- 
way within the past 2 or 3 months. 
This research is being done under con- 
tract with four different land-grant col- 
leges in different areas of the United 
States. 

I have talked with the chairman of 
the committee and with the other mem- 
bers of the committee. I am hopeful, 
Mr. President, the amendment will be 
agreed to. I am confident, if the amend- 
ment is taken to the House, this time 
5 will be accepted by the House con- 

erees. 
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Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, when 
the item was considered in connection 
with the independent offices appropria- 
tion bill, the provision failed of enact- 
ment because it was believed this phase 
of the research should be conducted and 
any further research on this subject 
should be done with funds appropriated 
to the Department of Agriculture. That 
was the finding. It is true this is a very 
small sum, but I should like to ask the 
Senator what change there has been in 
the situation since the previous action 
was taken. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. As I have said to 
the Appropriations Committee, I have 
no particular choice as to whether the 
program is administered by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture or by the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency. It happens 
that the law which the Congress passed, 
and which the Senate only recently 
affirmed, places the responsibility in the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. 

Mr. HAYDEN. At the time the ac- 
tion was taken by the committee, had 
the law been enacted? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. The law to 
which I have reference was enacted 2 
years ago. The independent offices ap- 
propriation bill as it passed the Senate 
carried this item. The House bill had 
not carried it. It was stricken out in 
conference; and, as I said a few minutes 
ago, I have talked with the chairman 
of the subcommittee on the House side, 
and he has told me that it was his un- 
derstanding that it was an agricultural 
matter, and he indicated to me that if 
the item came back in a supplemental 
bill he would be in favor of it. 

Contracts with the land-grant col- 
leges were entered into only about 2 
or 3 months ago. The work has just 
gotten under way. I have suggested that 
there be a full year’s operation to see 
what could be accomplished by the pro- 
gram. Unless a good showing can be 
made, I will not ask that the program 
be continued. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] is an authority 
on agricultural matters. I am advised 
that there is no money in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture appropriation bill 
for this purpose. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I wonder if the 
Senator from Alabama can tell us why 
these contracts were entered into if there 
was no money available. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. There was money 
the first year. 

Mr. ELLENDER. How much? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Seventy-five thou- 
sand dollars was made available last 
year. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Was it understood 
that that amount would be sufficient to 
complete the studies? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No. As a matter of 
fact, the Senate has only recently re- 
newed the research program. It ex- 
tended the program. It was not con- 
templated that it could be completed in 
a matter of a few months. The purpose 
of this amendment is to make it possible 
to continue it for another year. 
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In discussions with the senior Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] I said to 
him that if those conducting the program 
are given an opportunity to carry on 
these projects for a year, unless they 
can show that they are really doing 
something that is worthwhile, I will not 
ask that the program be continued be- 
yond that time. 

Mr. ELLENDER. What work has been 
done up to now? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. 
been made. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Can the Senator give 
us an accounting as to what has been 
done thus far with the $75,000 already 
provided? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The account is in 
the hearings. First of all, Mr. Cole, of 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency 
asked the land grant colleges—Congress 
directed that the program should be 
conducted by the land-grant colleges— 
to establish a committee and propose to 
him a plan whereby the most effective 
job of research could be done in farm 
housing. That was done, and it was de- 
cided that the work should be done by 
four colleges. The money has been as- 
signed as follows 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is, the $75,000? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The 875,000 —Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute, $50,000. It 
was pointed out that the greatest prob- 
lem in farm housing was in the south- 
eastern part of the United States. Uni- 
versity of Missouri 

Mr. ELLENDER. Can the Senator tell 
us what specifically has been accom- 
plished by the expenditure of the $50,000 
by Alabama Polytechnic Institute? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That has not all 
been spent. A contract has been entered 
into, and the program is just getting 
under way. 

Mr. ELLENDER. So the funds have 
not as yet been spent? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. They have not as 
yet been spent. 

Mr. ELLENDER. And although none 
of this already appropriated $75,000 has 
been spent an additional $75,000 is 
needed? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It is necessary in 
order to continue the contracts into the 
next year. Let me complete the list. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Very well. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Alabama Polytech- 
nic Institute, Auburn, Ala., $50,000; Uni- 
versity of Missouri, $5,000; Colorado 
State University, $5,000; University of 
Iowa, Ames, Iowa—as I recall, that was 
$8,000. I do not have the exact figure 
before me. That was the last contract 
that was signed. The administrative ex- 
pense was $7,000, which makes a total 
of $75,000. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
point out that the Appropriations Com- 
mittee considered this item very seri- 
ously, and decided to strike it from the 
bill. It seems to me that with the money 
already made available to the program 
a sufficient study could be made as to 
housing facilities at this time. In my 
judgment it is not necessary to carry out 
a testing program all over the country 
for this purpose. The amount already 
provided, which, as the Senator admits, 
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has not yet been spent, ought to be suf- 
ficient to carry out this program. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It has not been 
spent, but it has been obligated. Unless 
additional funds are made available for 
the next fiscal year, it will not be pos- 
sible to enter into contracts for extend- 
ing it into the following year. 

I do not conceive of research in farm 
housing as being a job that can be done 
in an effective manner for $75,000. We 
spend more than that on research for 
building cow barns, pig sties, and many 
other things, and not a word is said about 
it. The items are carried in the agricul- 
tural appropriation bill; and yet all the 
facts which have come to us from the 
census reports from time to time have 
been to the effect that the worst slum 
conditions in the United States are on 
the farms and in the rural sections. 

Yet we stand here and argue over 
$75,000 for a program to try to find some 
means to make it possible for farm fami- 
lies of small farmers who cannot afford 
city prices and do not have the benefit 
of the FHA program, as city dwellers 
have, to maintain homes. We cannot 
spend $75,000 for it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield if I have 
the floor. I believe the chairman has 
the floor. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, may 
I ask one further question? 

How is it proposed to spend the extra 
$75,000? Who is to get it? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The land-grant 
colleges, except for a small part which 
goes to administrative expenses. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Are more land-grant 
colleges to be added to the present list? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I do not know. My 
guess is—and this is only my own opin- 
ion—that the program will be continued 
with the same colleges. Mr. Cole re- 
ported, in brief, that there were three 
areas in the United States which would 
present different problems. One of them 
was the cotton-producing area. That is 
the one which at the present time pre- 
sents the greatest problem. The second 
area is the small-grain area. The third 
is the corn area. 

The proposal then was to enter into 
contracts with representative land-grant 
colleges in each of the areas. 

It was testified that the problem should 
be tackled first in the Southeast. That 
is the reason why $50,000 was allotted to 
the Southeast. But it was decided to set 
up pilot studies in the other three 
schools, namely, the University of Mis- 
souri, the University of Colorado, and the 
University of Iowa, at Ames. 

I presume that for the second year 
probably the same program would be 
carried on at Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute, and something would be done to 
bring the others up to a more adequate 
and complete study of the problems in 
the particular areas. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Does the Senator be- 
lieve that this is a study which can be 
completed in a year or two? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I do not believe 
it can be completed in a year. I see no 
reason for extending it for a long time. 
The Senate, in passing the recent bill, 
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extended it, if I remember correctly, for 
3 years. 

Mr. HAYDEN. There is authority of 
law for 3 years? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No; let me be tech- 
nically correct. The authority under ex- 
isting law is for 2 years. This is the 
second year. Thatis what we are asking 
this appropriation for. The recent ac- 
tion of the Senate would have continued 
the program for 3 years. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I will yield, if I 
have the floor. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield to the Senator 
from Illinois, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not correct to 
say that one reason why it is compara- 
tively easy to get an appropriation for 
pigsties and cattle barns, and difficult to 
get appropriations for housing for peo- 
ple, is that pigs and cattle have a money 
price, and children and parents do not? 

Mr. SPARKMAN, I think there is a 
great deal to what the Senator says. In 
a city it is relatively easy for a person 
with a fair income to buy a house, be- 
cause he need pay only 3 percent down. 
The man on the farm, particularly the 
small farmer, cannot do that. Further- 
more, he cannot afford a house which 
costs fifteen thousand, twenty thousand, 
or thirty thousand dollars. He needs a 
house which can be built for $4,000 or 
$5,000, and can be built of the materials 
he can find in the area, largely with the 
labor of his family. There has never 
been an effective study made or any plan 
or design arrived at for the type of low- 
cost housing the average farmer can af- 
ford. That is what we are seeking to do 
with this program. 

Mr. HAYDEN. It seems to me that 
once a type of house has been designed 
for the Southern States, and a different 
one to meet other climatic conditions 
in the various parts of the country, such 
as in New England and elsewhere, it 
would not be necessary to do it all over 
again. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is correct. I 
do not believe it should be a long-drawn- 
out program. It should be adequate, 
however. 

Mr. HAYDEN. This is a comparative- 
ly small sum of money. It ought not 
to be a long continued affair. I should 
like to ask the Senator from Louisiana 
whether he believes we can take the 
amendment to conference. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, the 
Appropriations Committee considered 
this item to some extent but decided not 
to include it in the bill. This item was 
also included in the Independent Offices 


. Appropriation bill, but was thrown out. 


We were prompted to not put it in this 
supplemental appropriations bill. Tomy 
way of thinking, this problem is very 
clear. Seventy-five thousand dollars is 
available for this program now. That 
amount has not been spent as the Sena- 
tor from Alabama has admitted. The 
money has been allocated to four land- 
grant colleges to conduct this work. It 
strikes me that until that money is actu- 
ally spent and used up, there is no reason 
for us to provide more money. It will 
take the colleges quite a number of 
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months to spend the money they now 
have. They will probably not be able to 
spend the money during the present 
fiscal year. Therefore there would be 
ample opportunity to consider further 
appropriations for this program when we 
take up the regular appropriation bill 
next year. That would be my sugges- 
tion in the matter. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The Senate will have 
to vote on it. We may as well have the 
Senate vote on it, then. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I wish to repeat 
something that I am sure the Senator 
from Louisiana understands. He said 
the matter was thrown out of the inde- 
pendent offices appropriation bill. Asa 
matter of fact it was not thrown out of 
the bill. The Senate had approved it, 
and it was taken to conference. It had 
not been included in the House bill. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I stand corrected. 
But it appears to me that there is little 
difference between not being included in 
the bill and being dropped by confer- 
ence. In any event, the item was not in 
the bill when it went to the President. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I have discussed 
the matter with the chairman of the 
House subcommittee. He told me that 
he had misunderstood the situation. He 
said he thought it was a program which 
belonged in the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and it was for that reason that he 
objected to its being included in the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency ap- 
propriation. He told me that, sc far as 
he was concerned, if we added the item 
to the supplemental appropriation bill, 
he not only would not object to it, but 
he would try to protect it. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I believe the Senate 
will have to vote on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SPARKMAN]. Does the Senator from 
Alabama wish the floor? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I do not wish to 
delay the Senate on this amendment; 
but I should like to say that in the hear- 
ings, commencing at page 871, there is 
a rather complete statement regarding 
this program and the method by which 
it would be carried out. Included there 
is a report by the housing authorities as 
to how it was proposed to be carried out 
by the land-grant colleges. I believe 
that material makes a good case. Any- 
one who reads it will come to the con- 
clusion that it does make a good case. I 
hope the Senator will accept the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I have 
been disappointed by the fact that the 
committee excluded from the supple- 
mental appropriation bill a project in 
Cuyahoga County, Ohio. I accepted the 
decision of the committee as being a 
bona fide expression of its judgment 
about what should be done. I spoke to 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDER] about it. He explained the 
reason for its rejection. I am accepting 
that as bona fide and final. There are 
many other Senators standing by wait- 
ing to have a rapid vote of approval on 
rejected projects. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum, and then I shall ask for a 
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yea and nay vote on each one of the 
proposed changes in the budget. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I un- 
derstood the Senator from Ohio to refer 
to an appropriation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Debate 
is not in order during the call of a 
quorum. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask that the order for the quorum call 
be held up temporarily. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HAYDEN. What we encountered 
as a practical matter was this: When 
we went to conference with the House 
on the bill that relates to public works 
generally, the House conferees raised an 
objection to projects whose total cost 
would be above $5 million. Not only the 
Senator’s project, but a number of others 
under consideration were above that 
amount. We decided, under the cir- 
cumstances, knowing that to b> the atti- 
tude of the House, that in the supple- 
mental appropriation bill we would not 
get anywhere even if we were to add 
such projects to the appropriation bill by 
vote of the Senate, if they were to be 
stricken out in conference. I do not be- 
lieve it will help the Senator from Ohio 
very much or be to his advantage to do 
what he proposes to do. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I respectfully say to 
the Senator that I am not complaining 
in the least degree. I commend the 
committee for rejecting projects which 
were submitted at a late date. How- 
ever, the committee, having done what it 
did in its judgment, ought not now to be 
yielding on the floor to dozens of Sen- 
ators who have pet projects they wish 
to have included. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I have not yielded to 
anyone. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. No. The $675,000 
project was advisedly excluded from the 
bill originally, but it went through in 
the vink of an eye. When that went 
through, I began to say to myself I had 
better step up to the trough; I had bet- 
ter get my ladle out. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. As the one who 
offered the amendment, I wish to say that 
I discussed the matter with the members 
of the committee, and there was justi- 
fication for it. It was done with the 
full approval of the committee. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. But it went through, 
and when it went through it gave en- 
couragement to others that they would 
be able to break through also. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I assure the Senator 
that no one needs any encouragement. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. SALTONSTALL, 
Mr. FULBRIGHT, and Mr. DOUGLAS 
addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Arizona yield; and, if so, 
to whom? 
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Mr. HAYDEN. I yield first to the 
Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. There is a vast dis- 
tinction between the kind of project the 
Senator from Ohio is speaking of and 
what I am talking about. I am not 
arguing for a local project in which I am 
interested in Alabama, which has been 
excluded from the bill. I am talking 
about a program which applies to all 
parts of the country, in Ohio as well as 
in Alabama, and everywhere family 
farmers are found, particularly those 
who are living in some of the worst 
slums which exist in this country. 

We vote hundreds of millions of dollars 
and even billions of dollars to help clean 
up the slums in the cities. All I am 
asking is that the Senate vote $75,000 to 
tackle the shim problem in the country, 
on the farms. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It is not a small, 
local project that I am talking about. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It is a project 
which has been approved by the Senate. 
It was approved when the independent 
offices appropriation bill was before the 
Senate. It was rejected in conference 
because of a mistake in understanding. 
I am asking that the item be placed in 
this bill. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arizona yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Iryield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. This discussion re- 
minds me of a book written by C. H. 
Parkinson, Raffles, professor of political 
science at the University of Malaya, who 
in the pages of the London Economist a 
few years ago enunciated what he 
termed was Parkinson’s law; namely, 
that as the business and activities of an 
administrative agency decreased, the 
personnel of the administrative agency 
increased in some geometrical ratio. 

That Parkinson’s law attracted a great 
deal of attention. But it has been fol- 
lowed by a second Parkinson's law which 
applies to the legislative branches of 
government, not merely to the admin- 
istrative branch. The second Parkin- 
son’s law is that the smaller the appro- 
priation, the greater the amount of time 
a legislative body takes in discussing it. 


[Laughter.] 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 


Mr. THYE. In defense of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, and in reply 
to the Senator from Ohio, there are 
often times when members of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations disagree when 
a vote is taken. While the majority 
vote always prevails, some members of 
the committee reserve the right to carry 
the question to the floor of the Senate, 
even though we are members of the 
committee, so that we may there en- 
deavor to obtain action on an amend- 
ment. 

That situation prevails with respect to 
some of the items in the bill. For in- 
stance, in connection with defense, we 
fought very hard for some items but did 
not succeed. Amendments will be of- 
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fered on the floor in behalf of some of 
the items pertaining to the defense of 
the country. This is an explanation. 
It is not a question of the bars being 
down and everyone rushing to the 
trough. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. But it looks a little 
like that to me. 

Mr. THYE. Oh, it may. 

Mr. HAYDEN, I can assure the Sen- 
ator from Ohio that, in all the years of 
my experience on the Appropriations 
Committee, there has never been a time 
when some Senator did not think a bill 
could be perfected just a bit by having 
an amendment included in it. 

The committee has considered the 
amendments. Some of them it could 
very well and properly say it would take 
to conference. In this case, however, 
the Senate has an opportunity to vote 
on the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Alabama. If it is voted into 
the bill, we will take it to conference. 
A little appropriation of $75,000 will 
cover the item. It is not a serious mat- 
ter. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Before amendments 
are offered to include in the bill items 
which have been rejected by the com- 
mittee, I suggest the absence of a quo- 
rum. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator from 
Ohio does not have the floor yet. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I do not yield the 
floor for that purpose. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Iyield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I should like to 
ask the Senator about an item which 
results from the passage of S. 3651, sec- 
tion 602, providing for management 
counseling. Is it the opinion of the com- 
mittee that the provision for $125,000 
for administration of the funds for man- 
agement counseling is not included in 
the amount allowed for administering 
the Small Business Administration? 
This item will be found on page 7 of the 
bill. 

I want to clarify the meaning and 
intent with regard to the administra- 
tion of the fund. One hundred and 
twenty-five thousand dollars is needed 
for the administration of the fund for 
management counseling. I should like 
to have the chairman’s view as to 
whether that sum can be paid out of the 
amount for administration included in 
the bill. The total amount is $16,300,000, 
of which $1 million is specifically allo- 
cated for the administration of S. 3651. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I assume that the 
Senator wants some legislative history. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The Senator wants to 
know something about the money appro- 
priated; he is not asking for an appro- 
priation. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is correct. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The Senator wants to 
know whether any of the money appro- 
priated may be used for the purpose he 
has indicated. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. For administrative 
purposes. It seems to me it would be 
proper to use it in that way. 

Mr. HAYDEN. It is proper for the 
Administration to include the $125,000, 
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although it was not specifically men- 
tioned. It is perfectly obvious that the 
law has to be administered. We appro- 
priate money for that purpose. That is 
the requirement of the law. I cannot 
see how anyone could construe it other- 
wise than that it is authorized out of 
that money, without an increased appro- 
priation. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. On page 41 of the 
bill is an item of $15 million for “acqui- 
sition and construction of radio facilities 
under the United States Information 
Agency acquisition and construction 
program.” 

From the information given to me, I 
understand that the President’s request 
was for $22,500,000 to build several more 
radio transmission facilities for the 
Voice of America, particularly in the 
Middle East or in the areas of Africa 
and Asia? 

The question I have is, Does this 
amount preclude the opportunity of ex- 
panding the program, or is it to be in- 
terpreted as limiting the program? Does 
the appropriation of this amount mean 
that $22,500,000 may not ultimately be 
expended? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Arizona yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr, SALTONSTALL. The $15 million 
includes $10 million for a plant on the 
east coast to take the place of four obso- 
lete plants. Five million dollars more of 
new money is included. 

There are six stations altogether, for 
which a sum of money is available. 
Some of the equipment and some of the 
money will be transferred to the new 
stations. 

There is a certain amount of unobli- 
gated funds, so the $15 million is ample, 
as I understand it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Does that mean 
that the extra amount which had been 
requested for additional facilities, if and 
when they are needed, is to be deferred? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The committee 
did not appropriate the extra $7,500,000 
because of funds which are availa- 
ble from transfers and other sources. 

The committee report contains lan- 
guage which will enable the making of 
transfers of equipment and funds. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. In other words, 
funds already available can be used? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. That is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. There is no limita- 
tion upon them? 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. There is no lim- 
itation upon them. My memory is that 
the amount is more than $7 million, I 
can secure the exact figure. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. In other words, the 
$15 million in new funds will be availa- 
ble to carry forward projects which may 
be suggested? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. That is correct, 
in substance. There is a certain amount 
of security information which I shall be 
glad to impart to the Senator. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I understand there 
15 a would not want to inquire as to 

at. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Record a statement relating to this item. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR HUMPHREY 


The supplemental appropriation bill you 
are now considering contains many impor- 
tant items including several billions of dol- 
lars for the Atomic Energy Commission. 
One of the smaller items, however, is of 
particular immediacy. This is the appropri- 
ation of money to increase the strength of 
the Voice of America especially in the Mid- 
dle East and Africa. 

In several of the most crucial areas of 
the world the Voice of America—in com- 
parison with its competition—is more nearly 
a whisper. We are being outgunned on the 
air waves, not only by Moscow, but also by 
some of the smaller countries. In the east- 
ern Mediterranean, for example, Radio 
Cairo, is broadcasting with a medium wave 
power of 300 kilowatts, and in a few months 
this will be doubled to 600 kilowatts. The 
only facility we have in the area, the Coast 
Guard ship Courier anchored off the island 
of Rhodes, has a maximum medium wave 
power of 150 kilowatts. 

The President recently requested a sup- 
plemental appropriation of $22.3 million to 
begin construction of powerful additional 
facilities for the Voice of America. We need 
these transmitters now—in fact we needed 
them yesterday and last week—and I regret 
that it will be many months before some of 
these projects are completed. However, 
there is money in the bill for at least one 
project which would substantially improve 
our radio capabilities in the Arab world 
within a matter of weeks. 

Perhaps the most important project for 
which money is included in the bill is the 
proposed consolidation and strengthening of 
our broadcasting capabilities from the east 
coast of the United States. In my judg- 
ment, we should be able in an emergency 
to reach any part of the world with an ac- 
ceptable radio signal directly from the 
United States. Certainly the Soviets have 
already very nearly achieved for themselves 
a comparable capability. The overseas relay 
projects contained in the bill are important 
and are needed, but we should not put our 
total reliance on favorable political condi- 
tions continuing in any foreign country. 

The Appropriations Committee has re- 
ported favorably on $15 million of the re- 
quest for this item and recommends deferral 
of $7.3 million of the $22.3 million re- 
quested. In its report the Appropriations 
Committee also approves the proposal by 
USIA that it apply any funds previously 
appropriated and presently available to help 
start these high priority projects. I believe 
so wholeheartedly in the need for a 
strengthened radio voice for America that I 
would be inclined to ask the Senate to re- 
store the reduction recommended by the 
committee. However, I understand the 
United States Information Agency believes 
that construction of the projects will not 
be delayed by present approval of the lesser 
amount recommended by the committee. 
The Agency believes that through judicious 
use of the $15 million of new funds herein 
appropriated and reprograming of the funds 
already available, these projects will be able 
to be carried forward with dispatch until 
the required additional funds can be appro- 
priated in the regular fiscal year 1960 
budget. 

It is in that belief that I support the 
recommendation of the Appropriations 
Committee for this item. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. I understand the 
pending question is still the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. SPARKMAN] involving $75,000. Iam 
reluctant to demonstrate further the va- 
lidity of the second Parkinson law, but I 
think a story on this point might be ap- 
propriate. 

Some years ago the legislature of a 
Midwestern State refused to make any 
appropriation for the health and care of 
mothers and children. But the legisla- 
ture did make a large appropriation for 
the cure of hog cholera—so as to enable 
the hogs in that State to lead more flour- 
ishing lives. 

The argument which finally caused the 
legislature to change its policy was that, 
even though children had no money 
price fixed upon them, and even though 
they could not be sold in the market for 
anything, nevertheless, healthy children 
were needed in order to rear healthy and 
profitable hogs; and, therefore, even 
though the children were not valued for 
themselves, it was worthwhile to provide 
for the care and health of mothers and 
children, so there could be better hogs. 

It is true that in this instance the De- 
partment of Agriculture conducts re- 
search and publishes bulletins and books 
on pigsties and other livestock buildings 
and barns, and so forth. But no objec- 
tion is made to that, whereas objection 
is made to research on the construction 
of farm homes. 

But to those who do not wish funds to 
be appropriated for research on the con- 
struction of farm homes, let me present 
the clinching argument which was pre- 
sented to the legislature of that Mid- 
western State, namely, that it is neces- 
sary to have intelligent farm hands, in 
order to take care of pigs and cattle; and 
it is impossible to have intelligent people 
on the farms unless they have good hous- 
ing in which to live. 

So I suggest that really in order to 
have fat and profitable cattle and hogs, 
we should provide for decent farm hous- 
ing for the human beings who will be the 
hog tenders and the cattle tenders. 

I think this argument should clinch 
the matter, and that, therefore, the 
amendment of the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Sparkman] should be agreed 
to. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I was about to ask on 
what side of the question the Senator 
from Illinois stands; I did not know 
which way he was heading. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iam in favor of the 
proposed appropriation. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Let me inform the 
Senator from Ohio that no vast sum of 
money is involved in this appropriation 
item. 

I am now informed, however, that a 
very substantial sum of money will be 
requested by the Senator from Alabama 
for the Office of Education, in the case 
of the impacted areas, where the schools 
are crowded, where there are insufficient 
educational facilities to care for the 
schoolchildren, and where more schools 
are needed, and more teachers are 
needed. 

When the pending bill was about to be 
reported to the Senate by the Senate 
Appropriations Committee, at the very 
last moment the committee received a 
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budget estimate. The committee was 
marking up the bill, and finished mark- 
ing it up at 4:30. But at 3:30 the budget 
estimate was received. Under those 
circumstances, we said, “this matter 
probably should be taken up by the 
House of Representatives. So let us 
wait until the House takes it up; let us 
wait to see what the House will do 
about it.” 

However, the House sent word that 
the only way for it to take care of the 
matter would be for it to pass an inde- 
pendent appropriation bill; and the 
House has suggested that the Senate act 
on the item in connection with this sup- 
plemental appropriation bill. Such a 
course of action is entirely proper. 

I do not know of any problem more 
serious insofar as the needs of the school 
children of the Nation are concerned, 
than that posed by the necessity to make 
adequate provision for educational fa- 
cilities in areas in which, because of the 
moving in of Government agencies, the 
schools are overcrowded, since large 
numbers of additional schoolchildren 
seek admission to the schools. Under 
those circumstances, it is the bounden 
duty of the Federal Government to take 
steps to care for the educational prob- 
lems which result from the impact on 
such communities as a result of the 
moving in of the Government agencies. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Arizona 
yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. 
Kennepy in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Arizona yield to the Senator 
from Texas? 

Mr, HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I should 
point out that I believe the distinguished 
minority leader [Mr. KNOwWLAND] plans 
to offer such an amendment. He has 
discussed it with me, and he believes it 
necessary that such an amendment be 
offered. 

In addition, I plan to offer an amend- 
ment to the Space and Astronautics Ad- 
ministration bill; and in submitting the 
amendment, I expect to be joined by the 
other members of the Space and Astro- 
nautics Committee. 

Mr, HAYDEN. Mr. President, I want 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. LAUSCHE] to 
be fully informed regarding this mat- 
ter—namely, that if he insists on having 
a quorum present during the considera- 
tion of each of these items, we shall be 
here for some time. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I now understand 
that, according to present indications, 
the pending bill, instead of calling for 
appropriations of $3,870,000,000, will, in 
all probability, call for appropriations of 
approximately $5,300,000,000. 

Mr. HAYDEN. No; by no means. The 
actual supplemental appropriations pro- 
vided by the bill amount approximately 
to 8300 million. The Senator from Ohio 
evidently did not hear my statement 
about the appropriations for the Atomic 
Energy Commission—which are regular, 
annual appropriations. Those appro- 
priations happen to be included in the 
pending bill, and they make it one of the 
largest supplemental appropriation bills 
under that title. However, actually, 
many of the appropriation items in- 
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cluded in the bill are not supplemental 
appropriation items at all. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Arizona yield to 
me? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I should like to 
supplement the statement which has 
been made by the chairman of the com- 
mittee [Mr. HAYDEN], with whom I have 
worked on this subject. 

The House stopped receiving budget 
estimates from the Federal Government 
executive agencies some days ago. 
Therefore, the administration sent this 
additional request to the Senate, to be 
considered in connection with the pend- 
ing legislation, inasmuch as the House 
had refused to receive any further ap- 
propriation requests. 

Several Senators have referred to the 
request which would provide funds for 
schools in areas affected by employment 
at Federal Government installations—in 
other words, the so-called impacted 
areas—in the form of an amendment 
proposing an appropriation of $210 
million. 

Furthermore, I understand that the 
Senator yrom New Mexico [Mr. ANDER- 
son] will offer a Euratom amendment, 
which will call for appropriations of $3 
million; and there is also an amendment 
which would call for a $500,000 reactor 
in the Philippines. 

A number of other items of that 
character which have come to us, consti- 
tute new legislative proposals. 

So, obviously it is unfair to say that 
all the items included in the pending 
bill are for supplemental appropriations. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Let me ask the Sen- 
ator the amount of the proposed appro- 
priation for school facilities in the so- 
called impacted areas. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, let 
me say that when the Senator from Ari- 
zona referred to a prospective request by 
the Senator from Alabama, he was refer- 
ring not to me, but to the senior Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. HLL] who will join 
the Senator from California [Mr. Know- 
LAND] in making the request. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I read the following 
from the budget estimate which we have 
received from the White House. It is 
dated August 12—only 2 days ago—and 
reads, in part, as follows: 

I have the honor to submit herewith, for 
your consideration, proposed supplemental 
appropriations, for fiscal year 1959, in the 
amount of $210,166,000, for the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


That item is for the impacted areas. 
It came to us in the middle of the after- 
noon. So we said, “We shall let the 
House of Representatives take care of 

But the House sent word to us, “That 
would compel us to pass an independent 
appropriation bill, whereas you might 
just as well include this item in the sup- 
plemental appropriation bill, and handle 
the matter in that way.” 

And I believe that is the wise way to 
handle it. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I see. 

Mr. President, if the Senator from Ari- 
zona yields the floor, I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. 
Kennepy in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Sparkman] (putting the 
question). 

The “ayes” have it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I ask 
for a division. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, has 
the result of the vote been announced? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair had stated “The ‘ayes’ have it“: 
and the Chair was under the impression 
that that announcement was not chal- 
lenged. 

Does the Senator from Delaware seek 
recognition? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes, Mr. President. 

I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ab- 
sence of a quorum has been suggested, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Sparkman]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask for the yeas and nays on the 
amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I wish to speak very 
briefly, but not necessarily about this 
amendment which the Senator from 
Illinois has described as involving only 
$75,000 on a small appropriation bill— 
and everybody got a good laugh. 

It is true that the amendment involves 
only $75,000; but, as the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Lauscue] pointed out, it in- 
volves the principle of whether we are 
going to let the bars down and concur 
in pet amendments to be offered by var- 
ious Members of the Senate. Most of 
these are amendments which have been 
rejected by the committee that reported 
the bill. 

There was a good laugh when it was 
stated that we are killing a lot of time 
on this very small appropriation bill. 
This is not such a small bill. As reported 
by the committee, without any increases 
as a result of amendments, the bill in- 
volves $3,594,944,978. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS, I yield. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Does the Senator con- 
sider the annual appropriation for the 
Atomic Energy Commission a deficiency? 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. I did not say it was 
a deficiency. I said this appropriation 
bill, as reported by the committee, in- 
volves $3,594,944,978. There is that much 
money involved, and that is not a laugh- 
ing matter. It is hard cash. 

Mr. HAYDEN. It so happens that the 
House of Representatives decided to put 
the Atomic Energy Commission funds in 
this bill. It does not belong in the bill. 
It ought to have been in one of the reg- 
ular annual appropriation bills. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. What difference does 
it make who put the money in this bill? 
It is there, and we are being asked to vote 
onit. The total amount of the bill is $3.5 
billion. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is what I said. 
I just point out the fact that the Senate 
gets a good laugh over a little appropri- 
ation bill which involves only $3.5 billion. 
The Senate is getting that laugh on an 
appropriation bill which represents the 
largest supplemental appropriation bill 
ever reported to the Senate by the com- 
mittee. 

Now we are being asked to further in- 
crease the amount by accepting addi- 
tional amendments. The bill was 
brought up only about a half hour ago. 
Certainly there has been no undue delay 
in speaking on the bill. The bill was 
not reported by the committee until last 
night. It was not printed until today. 
I tried to get a copy of the bill last 
night, and no copy was available. No 
copy was available to any Member of the 
Senate, except perhaps committee mem- 
bers, until noon today. Since that time 
we have been in the Senate and have 
had other business to attend to. 

Here we are being asked to waive the 
constitutional requirement that an ap- 
propriation bill shall lay over at least 
3 days to give Members a chance to 
study the bill. Certainly it should lay 
over at least 24 hours so that it can be 
studied. Let us not ram through a 83 ½ 
billion appropriation and criticize Mem- 
bers of the Senate because they ask 
questions about it. This bill has been 
before the Senate only a half hour, and 
some think it should be passed in 15 or 
20 minutes. Certainly a half hour’s 
time on 83% billion is not taking too 
much time, especially when we consider 
the rate at which we are already spend- 
ing money. We are already spending at 
the rate of $1 billion a month more than 
the Treasury is taking in. 

Our next year's deficit will be in excess 
of $12 billion, and yet all we get from 
the other side of the aisle when an effort 
is made to cut these appropriations is a 
good laugh and a few funny stories. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Iam not a member 
of the committee, except by suffrance 
in atomic energy matters. We had a 
long argument in the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy with reference to cer- 
tain items in the bill. There had to be 
authorizations for some items which in- 
volve international relationships. Atom- 
ic energy appropriations would be de- 
layed unless provided in this bill. In be- 
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half of the committee, I think it should 
be said that the $2,400,000,000 now in the 
bill for the Atomic Energy Commission 
would normally have been in a regular 
appropriation bill and would have come 
before the Congress in the regular way. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I recognize that 
fact. All I am defending is the right to 
try to cut these appropriations. 

Mr. ANDERSON. It is not the fault of 
the Appropriations Committee. I hope 
it is not the fault of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy. But we did get 
into a dispute over various items. We 
were also involved in a delay affecting 
an international organization, namely, 
Euratom, 

I realize that the Senator from Dela- 
ware is interested in saving money. I 
point out that the President asked for 
$25 million for Euratom. Only $3 million 
is provided in the bill, when originally 
$25 million or $50 million might have 
been requested. The bill, because of the 
kindness of the committee, was held up 
until we could reach a decision as to what 
we wanted to do. 

While the bill involves a lot of money, 
$2,400 million of it would normally have 
come before the Senate in another bill, 
and I do not think it would have been 
regarded as too much. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am not arguing 
whether that item should or should not 
be in this bill. It does not make any dif- 
ference whether it is in this bill or in 
another bill if it is to be appropriated. 
I am not saying that many of the items 
in the bill cannot be justified, but I do 
say that a Member of the Senate has a 
right to question the items, particularly 
when the committee itself did not report 
the bill until last night and a copy of the 
bill was not available to the Members of 
the Senate until today. 

This particular amendment now be- 
fore us was rejected by the committee. 
The committee weighed the merits of it 
and decided it was not meritorious. I 
see no reason for putting the item in the 
bill at a time when we have a $12 bil- 
lion deficit. It is time Congress thought 
about how we are going to raise the 
money we appropriate. 

The House has increased the amounts 
in the appropriation bills above the 
budget requests, and the Senate has in- 
creased the amounts provided by the 
House. When we have gotten through, 
we have upped ourselves out of the 
debt ceiling. In fact, the Secretary of 
the Treasury will come before the Fi- 
nance Committee tomorrow to request 
that the debt ceiling be raised so that 
he can make payments on what we have 
already appropriated. I say we should 
stop it. This amendment should be re- 
jected not only for the amount it in- 
volves but also as a warning to other 
Members to stop offering their amend- 
ments which involve much more. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. Sparkman]. On this question the 
yeas and nays have been ordered, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 
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The result was announced—yeas 31, 
nays 47, as follows: 


YEAS—31 
Bible Humphrey Manefield 
Capehart Jackson Morse 
Carroll Johnson, Tex. Neuberger 
Church Johnston, S. C. Proxmire 
Clark Jordan Smathers 
Dougias Kefauver Sparkman 
Ervin Kennedy Thye 
Gore Kerr Wiley 
Green Langer Yarborough 
Hayden Long 
Hennings Magnuson 
NAYS—47 
Aiken Dirksen Mundt 
Allott Dworshak Pastore 
Anderson Ellender Potter 
Barrett Goldwater Purtell 
Beall Hickenlooper Revercomb 
Bennett Hoblitzell Robertson 
Bricker Hruska Russell 
Bridges Jenner Saltonstall 
Butler Knowland Schoeppel 
Carlson Kuchel Smith, Maine 
Case, N. J. Lausche Stenn 
Case, S. Dak. Malone Thurmond 
Chavez Martin, Iowa Watkins 
Cooper McClellan Williams 
Cotton McNamara Young 
Curtis Morton 
NOT VOTING—18 
Bush Hill Murray 
Byrd Holland O'Mahoney 
Eastland Ives Payne 
Flanders Javits Smith, N. J. 
Frear Martin, Pa. Symington 
Fulbright Monroney Talmadge 
So Mr. SPARKMAN’s amendment was 
rejected. 
Mr. MANSFIELD, * announce that the 


Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND], 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. FREAR], 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT], the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
HILL], the Senator from Florida (Mr. 
HolLLAN D], the Senator from Oklahoma 
Mr. Monroney], the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Murray], the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr, O'MAHONEY], the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON], and the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE] 
are absent on official business. 

On this vote the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. Byrd] is paired with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Virginia would vote “nay” and the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EasTLAND] is paired with the Senator 
from Alabama (Mr. HILL]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Missis- 
sippi would vote “nay” and the Senator 
from Alabama would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Frear] is paired with the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Delaware 
would vote “nay” and the Senator from 
Oklahoma would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. Hor. 
LAND] is paired with the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Florida 
would vote “nay” and the Senator from 
Missouri would vote yea.“ 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont (Mr. FLANDERS] 
is absent because of illness in his family. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Payne] 
is necessarily absent and, if present and 
voting, would vote “nay.” 
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The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits] is absent by leave of the Senate 
to attend the NATO Parliamentary Con- 
ference in London as Chairman of the 
Economic Section of the General Affairs 
Committee, and, if present and voting, 
would vote “Yea.” 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Busu], the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Ives], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
Mr. Martin] and the Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. SmirH] are detained on 
official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. Busu] and the 
Senator from New Jersey (Mr. SMITH] 
would each vote “Nay.” 

On this vote the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. Payne] is paired with the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javirs]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Maine 
would vote “Nay,” and the Senator from 
New York would vote “Yea.” 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I offer 
the amendment which I submitted ear- 
lier today, and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Georgia will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. At the end of the 
bill it is proposed to add a new section, 
to be properly numbered, as follows: 

No part of the funds appropriated in this 
or any other act shall be used to pay (1) 
any person, firm, or corporation, or any 
combinations of persons, firms, or corpora- 
tions, to conduct a study or to plan when 
and how or in what circumstances the Gov- 
ernment of the United States should sur- 
render this country and its people to any 
foreign power, (2) the salary or compensa- 
tion of any employee or official of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States who proposed 
or contracted or who has entered into con- 
tracts for the making of studies or plans 
for the surrender by the Government of the 
United States of this country and its people 
to any foreign power in any event or under 
any circumstances, 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, this 
amendment was discussed at some 
length on the floor of the Senate earlier 
in the day. I do not desire to repeat the 
discussion which was had at that time. 
I merely wish to say that I do not know 
that any such studies have been made. 
The report has been widely circulated 
that studies have been conducted to de- 
termine when and how, and under what 
circumstances, it might be necessary for 
the United States to surrender to a 
foreign power in the event of an atomic 
war. 

The Constitution of the United States 
is silent as to where the authority re- 
sides to surrender this country. Evident- 
ly the Founding Fathers never contem- 
plated any such event. Having gained 
our independence through the sacrifices 
which were made by 3 million residents 
of Thirteen Colonies scattered along the 
entire Atlantic seaboard, they never con- 
templated that it would ever be necessary 
for the people of this country to pass 
through such an ordeal. They had faith 
in themselves. They had faith in their 
posterity. I have faith in their pos- 
terity, Mr. President; and while the 
Congress does have the authority to de- 
clare war, inasmuch as the Constitution 
is silent in this field, I think the Con- 
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gress, whether such studies have been 
made or not, should unanimously record 
its opposition even to a consideration of 
the surrender of this country in any 
event. 

I cannot think of anything that would 
be more disastrous to the morale of our 
own people. I know that nothing could 
be more certain to alienate the people 
of other states which are associated 
with us in the effort to preserve freedom 
on this earth. 

I had not expected to request the yeas 
and nays on this amendment, but I 
have been asked by 2 or 3 Senators to 
make such a request. In view of such 
requests, I ask for the yeas and nays on 
my amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I do 
not intend to oppose this amendment. 

However, I am serving a warning now 
that hereafter I shall invoke rule 
XXXV when there is introduced into the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, as there was on 
August 8, an article which stated that a 
study had been made with respect to the 
surrender of the United States under 
certain conditions, and when an amend- 
ment is offered of the kind we are now 
discussing. I read rule XXXV: 

On a motion made and seconded to close 
the doors of the Senate on the discussion of 
any business which may, in the opinion of a 
Senator, require secrecy, the Presiding Offi- 
cer shall direct the galleries to be cleared; 
and during the discussion of such motion 
the doors shall remain closed. 


In the book entitled “Senate Proce- 
cure,” Iread: 

A motion to close the doors under rule 
XXXV. when made and seconded during the 
discussion of business which in the opinion 
of a Senator requires secrecy, may be made 
over the objection of the Senator in posses- 
sion of the floor, even to the extent of taking 
the Senator from the floor against his con- 
sent. 

A Senator has a right to have read, or he 
may read, a resolution submitted by him, but 
any Senator, if he deems the matter one 
requiring secrecy, may, under the rule, inter- 
rupt such a reading to move that the doors 
be closed. 


Mr. President, I hold in my hand the 
speech made by the able Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] today. I 
wish to be absolutely fair. Therefore I 
shall say that from 30 to 50 times in this 
speech he told us that Soviet Russia is 
ahead of the United States in respect to 
defense. I say that the Senate has no 
right to be discussing on the floor of the 
Senate such information as was con- 
tained in the Senator’s speech today. I 
do not believe we have any right to be 
putting into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
or discussing on the floor such an amend- 
ment except in secrecy. 

First, with respect to the article which 
was put into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
the President of the United States and 
the Vice President, and all responsible 
officials of the Government say there is 
absolutely no basis in fact in relation 
thereto. It was never authorized. 
There has never been any discussion of 
it, and no study has ever been author- 
ized by the President, the Vice President, 
or any other high official of Government. 
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I was alarmed that such an article 
should have been placed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. I was amazed when I 
listened to a portion of the speech of the 
able Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY]. Then when I analyzed his 
speech I found that he said at least 50 
times the United States was behind Rus- 
sia. I will be fair. I will say 35 times. 
The other 15 times might be questioned. 

Isay to the Senate that we have execu- 
tive sessions in our committees to discuss 
serious matters such as this. They 
should not be discussed on the floor of 
the Senate. I cite rule XXXV, which 
calls for closed doors for the discussion 
of the defense of the United States. 

I am in favor of the amendment of 
the able Senator from Georgia only be- 
cause the article was placed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD and it has been made 
public to the American people. Other- 
wise, I would oppose it. I believe a mis- 
take was made when that article was 
made a part of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD. The wise and intelligent and fair 
and honest thing, in behalf of the de- 
fense of the United States, would have 
been to go to the President of the United 
States and to have asked him whether 
there was any truth in it, and whether 
there was any basis in fact for such an 
article. 

I find that the able Senator from 
Massachusetts said—I will not take the 
trouble to read the speech, because Sen- 
ators can read it in the Recorp tomor- 
row, no less than 35 times that the 
Soviet Union is ahead of the United 
States. I say if that is true—I do not 
know whether it is true or not—Mr. 
President, may I have the attention of 
the majority leader? It will do him 
good to listen to this, too. May I have 
the attention of the majority leader? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BIBLE in the chair). The Senate will be 
in order. 

Mr. CAPEHART. If what the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts said is true, or 
if only half of what he said is true, we 
are in mortal danger, and Congress 
should not adjourn. If what he says is 
true, Congress should appropriate an- 
other $20 billion. I say that because 
what he is talking about is money. He 
says we are short of this, and that Rus- 
sia is ahead of us in that or the other. 
I have been listening to that sort of 
thing now from Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, and I have been reading 
articles about the United States being 
inferior to the communistic regime. I 
say Congress should not adjourn if that 
is true. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I refuse to yield at 
this time. I will yield later. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Indiana declines to yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I wish to finish 
what I am saying. I say we should not 
be discussing such things as were men- 
tioned in this speech on the floor of the 
Senate. I ask Senators to listen to this. 
This is very serious. I have the courage 
to say it, because I think it should be 
said. The able Senator from Massa- 
chusetts said that he said what he said 
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because it had to be said. He said that 
the Russians were ahead of us, and he 
said it at least 35 times. I have the 
courage to say it. How is it going to 
sound when what the Senator from 
Massachusetts said today is printed in 
Pravda? How is it going to sound to 
the Russian people and to the people 
around the world when they read that 
a Senator of the United States, on 
the floor of the Senate, in open session, 
said that the United States is inferior 
to Russia, and said it no less than 35 
times. 

Perhaps I am wrong. Senators can 
say what they please or do what they 
please, but I say that what was printed 
today could give comfort to our enemies. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I wish to finish 
first. When we discuss that kind of 
subject, we should do so under rule 
XXXV, and do it in secret. Why do 
we have executive meetings in our com- 
mittees? I repeat that if half of what 
was said in the speech of the Senator 
from Massachusetts is true—and I do 
not believe the able Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts wrote it—Congress dare not 
adjourn without appropriating more 
money. Congress dare not go home 
without having the Committee on Armed 
Services go into the subject. 

I say it is a serious situation when 
Senators make the kind of speech I hold 
in my hand. I am not wise enough, but 
I hope the members of the Committee 
on Armed Services are wise enough to 
know whether what was said is true. If 
they are wise enough to know it is true, 
then they should be advocating on the 
floor of the Senate that we appropriate 
$5 billion or $10 billion or $15 billion or 
$20 billion more. 

I will be here for the next 4 years, 
starting next January. I will challenge 
such statements as I hold in my hand. 
I will challenge them because I do not 
want us to play politics with the de- 
fense of the United States. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Not at this point. 
I am aware of the fact that no doubt 
there are some shortcomings. 

I do not question it. I am aware that 
mistakes have been made. I do not ques- 


President, 


tion that. I do not question that Presi-. 


dent Eisenhower has made mistakes. I 
could relate many of the mistakes which 
I think have been made under President 
Roosevelt and President Truman. I 
think it was a mistake to permit the Rus- 
sians to come through to meet our armies. 
But that mistake was made. I know of 
many mistakes which I think have been 
made. But they are all over. Both par- 
ties have made mistakes, possibly. I am 
not arguing that point. 

All I say is, and I say it with all my 
soul, that when Senators stand on the 
floor of the Senate to make speeches in 
which they condemn the United States 
and the leadership of the United States, 
and when they make statements that the 
Soviets are superior to the United States 
35 times, they could be giving comfort 
to our enemies. I say we should not do 
it. I hope we will stop it. 
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I shall be here for 4 more years, I 
serve warning that I shall challenge any 
Senator who makes such statements. I 
shall start to use rule XXXV, when I 
think there are times when it should be 
used. 

I am not saying whether the article 
which was printed in the Record should 
have been placed in the RECORD. Per- 
haps the able Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
SYMINGTON] was justified in making it a 
part of the Rrecorp. Perhaps the able 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] was 
justified in referring to it. But I think 
it should never have been published in 
the first place. 

So I serve warning now. I am not 
playing politics. I am not a member of 
an organization or a group who gets up 
every so often and reads speeches in 
which the United States is condemned 
and our Defense Establishment is con- 
demned. 

I was a member of the Armed Forces 
in World War I. I have the highest 
praise for our generals; I have the high- 
est praise for our admirals; I have the 
highest praise for the men in the ranks. 

I think the great feat of our Navy’s 
two submarines going under the polar 
ice is worthy of the highest commenda- 
tion. We have our satellites in space 
today. 

I will not sell the United States short. 
If we will give our admirals and generals 
the money which the Senator who made 
the speech today thinks is necessary, 
they will prepare a strong defense. 

I do not think we should bankrupt the 
United States at the moment. There is 
talk about a $12 billion deficit. If we 
do what the Senator who made the 
speech today wants to have done, an- 
other $20 billion deficit will be added 
next year. 

I was in Russia last year. I also was 
in Czechoslovakia and Poland. I have 
studied the whole problem. I know they 
have only a controlled radio, a controlled 
television, and a controlled press there. 
I know that everything which we say is 
used by them against us. How long will 
we continue to act in this way? 

Certainly we should feel free to express 
justifiable criticism. Certainly we should 
reprove; but we should do it by discussing 
such matters with the President of the 
United States. We should not do it in 
a way which could possibly give com- 
fort to our enemjes. I say that such 
statements as we have heard today could 
give comfort to our enemies. 

I do not know why it is done. I do 
not know of any political advantage to 
be gained by saying 35 or 50 times in a 
speech that the United States is inferior 
to Russia. 

If that be true—I do not believe it to 
be true—we should not be discussing the 
matter in public on the floor of the Sen- 
ate. If it is to be discussed on the floor 
of the Senate, then never was an execu- 
tive session of a single committee of Con- 
gress justified. Executive sessions of 
committees should be eliminated if that 
sort of speechmaking is justified on the 
Senate floor. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 
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Mr. NEUBERGER. As I recall, about 
6 or 8 weeks ago the United States 
Chamber of Commerce met in Washing- 
ton for its annual session. Further, if I 
am not mistaken, Allen W. Dulles made 
an important speech at that meeting. 
Allen W. Dulles is the head of the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency of the Govern- 
ment, which spends hundreds of millions 
of dollars without audit. He is a brother 
of the Secretary of State and he is an 
appointee of the President of the United 
States. The whole tenor of his speech 
was how greatly Russia and its Chinese 
ally are ahead of us in such vital mat- 
ters as steel production. That speech 
was published in full the next morning 
in the New York Times, if I recall cor- 
rectly. 

Has the Senator from Indiana ever 
criticized Allen W. Dulles? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I have criticized 
Allen Dulles, and I will criticize him 
again. He was talking about economic 
matters, not about national defense as it 
relates to the lives of the American 
people. : 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Does not steel 
production have anything to do with the 
national defense? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Iwill criticize Allen 
Dulles again, if necessary. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. The Senator from 
Indiana ridiculed and downgraded a 
speech recently given in the Senate by 
the able Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. KENNEDY]. He even took it upon 
himself to question who had written 
the speech. I want to ask the Senator 
from Indiana, if I were to propose that 
every official of our Government, in- 
cluding the President of the United 
States, and including the Members of 
Congress, should invariably have to 
write their own speeches—would the 
Senator from Indiana join me in the co- 
sponsorship of any such bill? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Never having had 
any experience in having someone else 
write my speeches, as the able Senator 
from Oregon has had, I would not know 
anything about that. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, if this 
is going to be the tenor of the discus- 
sion, I move to close the doors. 

Mr.CAPEHART. I second the motion. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A par- 
liamentary inquiry is not in order at 
this time. 

Mr. CAPEHART. When will it be in 
order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised that a motion to close 
the doors, properly seconded, is not sub- 
ject to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The Sergeant at Arms is directed to 
clear the galleries and to close the doors. 

Mr. RUSSELL. No, Mr. President, 
not until the Senate has voted upon the 
motion. The Senate has not given a di- 
rective to the Sergeant at Arms. The 
Senate must first vote on the motion be- 
fore it can go into executive session. 

Mr. ANDERSON. One Senator should 
not be allowed to speak, and then to stop 
the rest of us. That is too easy. I do 
not think we will move that quickly. 

Mr. MORSE. I appeal from the de- 
cision of the Chair. j 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Indiana yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I withdraw my mo- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will first be in order, so that 
the Chair can understand what is being 
said. Senators will be recognized in an 
orderly way. The Senator from Indiana 
was recognized and has the floor. The 
motion made by the Senator from IIli- 
nois has been withdrawn. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from New Mexico. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Indiana now yields to the 
Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I was about to ask 
the Senator from Indiana if he would 
pick out the 35 instances. Does he 
mean, for instance, the statement on 
page 3, where the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts said that Russia has history’s 
largest fleet of submarines? Is that 
one of the points the Senator had in 
mind? 

Mr. CAPEHART. My statement was 
that the speech contained from 35 to 
50 instances in which the Senator from 
Massachusetts said Russia was superior 
to the United States. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I do not intend to 
take them one by one, but is the Sen- 
ator referring to the item on page 3, 
which states that Russia has history’s 
largest fleet of submarines? 

Mr. CAPEHART. That is not one of 
the items. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Mexico will suspend 
until there is order in the Chamber. It 
is impossible for the Senator from New 
Mexico and the Senator from Indiana to 
be heard. The Senator from Indiana 
has yielded to the Senator from New 
Mexico. The Senate will be in order. 
Those who are in the rear of the Cham- 
ber will please desist from conversation. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, a 
point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota will state the 
point of order. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The point of order 
is that the mover of the motion cannot 
withdraw his motion without the con- 
currence of the seconder. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair understood the seconder likewise 
to withdraw his second, if the Chair 
heard correctly. 

Mr. HUMPHREY, I regret that I did 
not hear him do so. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I did not intend to 
invoke rule XXXV tonight. Although I 
seconded the motion of the able Senator 
from Illinois, I am perfectly satisfied to 
have him withdraw his motion. 

But I serve warning that from this 
time on if, in my opinion and the opin- 
ion of others, the discussions on the 
floor of the Senate are detrimental to 
the defense and the safety of the people 
of the United States, I shall move to 
invoke rule XXXV. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Indiana yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BIBLE 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
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Indiana yield to the Senator from New 
Mexico? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON: I shall be glad to 
take the floor in my own right. 

Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Mexico is recognized. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
thought it would have been easier for 
the Senator from Indiana to have 
listed item by item the 35 items on 
which he disagrees. I assume he is wor- 
ried about the claim that Russia has 
certain areas of superiority. 

The testimony of the Navy itself is 
that Russia has the largest submarine 
fleet that history has known. If the 
Navy is misinformed, then surely one 
must consult the CIA. Although the 
testimony of the CIA is given in secret, 
I doubt that under any circumstance 
the CIA would give testimony different 
from that given by the Navy on this 
subject. 

As to whether the Russian submarine 
fleet is as good as ours, and particularly, 
whether it will be as good as ours, after 
our country has completed more nu- 
clear submarines, I haye some doubt. 
But certainly the present Russian fleet 
of 500 or 600 submarines, most of them 
of the snorkel type, is a very substantial 
one. 

Therefore, I commend our Govern- 
ment for devoting funds to the develop- 
ment of the new type of submarine which 
has such great capabilities. 

Mr. President, on June 30, 1955, the 
able Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Jackson], as chairman of the Military 
Applications Subcommittee of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, joined me 
in a letter to the President. These mat- 
ters were not the subjects of publicity; 
we did not then turn over to the news- 
papers a copy of the letter. But in the 
letter to the President we said that there 
was reason to know that the Russians 
had an intermediate range ballistic mis- 
sile. That information had been re- 
ceived by us with some surprise; and 
we felt that it had not been transmitted 
to the President. Subsequent evidence 
revealed that neither the President nor 
various other Government officials, in- 
cluding the members of the National 
Security Council, had been briefed on 
that matter. 

In the letter, the able Senator from 
Washington and the then chairman of 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
stated to the President that he should 
be briefed about the matter; that he 
should have the benefit of the available 
information; that he should appoint a 
missiles czar; and that our Nation should 
begin to meet the threat posed by that 
development. 

But that was not done until much 
later. Dr. Killian and others were 
brought to Washington. 

I regret that the circumstances made 
it seem to appear that we might have 
been premature in our worries. But I 
point out that as early as 1955, it was 
apparent that the Russians had achieved 
an‘intermediate range ballistic missile. 

I also believe that it is apparent that 
the Russians have now achieved an inter- 
continental ballistic missile. 
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Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
move that rule XXXV be invoked. If 
the Senator from New Mexico wishes to 
discuss the defenses of the Nation, and 
if the debate continues in the way it 
already has proceeded, the result cer- 
tainly will be to invite Russia to attack 
us, because Russia will thus have received 
proof that our Nation has inadequate 
defenses. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I rise 
to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois will state it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. My inquiry is made 
in response to an inquiry made by the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse]: 

My understanding of rule XXXV is 
that when a motion to invoke that rule 
is made, and when the motion seconded, 
the application and enforcement of the 
rule are automatic, and the invoking of 
the rule is not subject to a ruling by the 
Chair or to appeal, but that the galleries 
must at once be cleared, and subse- 
quently the Senate itself must determine 
whether the doors will remain closed or 
will be reopened. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised by the Parliamentarian 
that the statement made by the Senator 
from Illinois is a correct statement of 
rule XXXV. 

Is there a second to the motion of the 
Senator from Indiana? 

The Chairman hears no second. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, 
hearing no second to the motion, I am 
happy to say that I have no intention of 
discussing matters which should not be 
discussed in the Senate Chamber with 
open doors. I intend to discuss in the 
Senate Chamber, when the doors are 
open, only matters which the Military 
Establishment of the country not only 
has discussed, but which have been pub- 
lished round after round after round. 
If such a discussion is displeasing to any 
Member of the Senate, he has at his dis- 
posal a better means to correct situa- 
tions than by curtailing the debate by 
a motion to invoke rule XXXV, and thus 
to have the galleries cleared and the 
doors of the Chamber closed. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from New Mexico yield 
to me? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Iam happy to yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
at the risk of being impertinent, let me 
say that I hope we shall “get the car back 
on the track.” 

The Senate now has before it the sup- 
plemental appropriation bill. 

There can be great differences of 
opinion on the subject which the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART] and my 
colleague from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY] discussed. The Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON] and I have 
discussed it, both privately and publicly, 
a number of times. I believe that I may 
have devoted more hours than has any 
other Member of the Senate to these 
general subjects. 

But the Senate now has under con- 
sideration the supplemental appropria- 
tion bill. The sessions of the Senate for 
the last 3 days have continued until 11 
p. m. or midnight; and we are weary. 
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I hope the motion of the Senator from 
Indiana—for whom I have great respect, 
and whose patriotism cannot be ques- 
tioned, any more than can the patriotism 
of my colleage [Mr. KENNEDY ]—will not 
be seconded. 

The supplemental appropriation bill, 
which the Senate now has under con- 
sideration, must be passed by the Senate, 
and must go to conference, and a con- 
ference report must be agreed to, before 
the session ends. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Mexico yield? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Mexico yield to 
me? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I do 
not intend to yield further. 

I was about to say that if the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] 
had not asked me to yield, I would have 
completed what I had to say in less time 
than the time he has used in making his 
remarks; and I say that to my friend 
with a great deal of respect. 

I was only about to observe to the 
Chair that open debate on one subject 
might cause some question, namely, de- 
bate regarding the fact that, regardless 
of whether our country has completed 
tests on the Atlas ICBM, it is known that 
the Russian tests have been completed, 
and the fact that the availability of an 
ICBM to Russia has been established. 
If we are to determine the accuracy of 
that statement, and involve secret in- 
formation, then those subjects need to 
be discussed in the Senate with the doors 
closed. 

I was about to say that, in my opinion, 
the things the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. KENNEDY] has discussed 
should have been discussed in the open. 

On the other hand, I believe the Sen- 
ate can well discuss behind closed doors, 
if it wishes to do so, other matters in 
connection with which secret informa- 
tion needs to be developed. 

I have often regretted that the pecu- 
liar circumstances under which the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy has been 
established have made it impossible for 
the Joint Committee to discuss with 
other Members of the Senate as freely as 
its Members would like the matters 
which come before the Joint Committee. 

I have very great faith that our mili- 
tary establishment is trying its best to 
catch up, and to fill any gaps in our De- 
fense Establishment which may exist. 

I believe that the Congressional com- 
mittees have done all that can be wished 
for in supplying money and equipment to 
the military. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
speak briefly in regard to the parliamen- 
tary problem which has been raised by 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPE- 
HART]. He has served notice that in the 
future he intends to have rule XXXV 
invoked, if he can obtain a second, in the 
case of any speech such as the one made 
today by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. KENNEDY]. 

Mr. President, I desire to associate my- 
self with the remarks of the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY]. I 
believe he performed a great service to 
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the American people, by making his 
speech. 

I point out to the Senate that the 
Senate of the United States has not yet 
become a Russian politburo. On the 
contrary, in this great parliamentary 
body, as in the British House of Com- 
mons there still prevails one of the great, 
cardinal principles of freedom, based 
upon the principle of full, public dis- 
closure of the people’s business. 

I think it would be a sad day in Amer- 
ica if the time ever came that the Sen- 
ate of the United States started to apply 
rule XXXV as a device for concealing 
from the people facts they are entitled to 
know about American foreign policy. I 
think the notice served by the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART] tonight 
shows the need for a modification of 
rule XXXV. Rule XXXV means exactly 
what was stated by the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN]. 

Mr. President, the Senate rule book 
reads as follows: 

RULE XXXV—SEssION WiTH CLOSED Doors 

On a motion made and seconded to close 
the doors of the Senate, on the discussion of 
any business which may, in the opinion of a 
Senator, require secrecy, the Presiding Officer 
shall direct the galleries to be cleared; and 
during the discussion of such motion the 
doors shall remain closed. 


As the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
SEN] has pointed out under the rule, two 
Senators joining together can by the sim- 
ple act of making a motion and second- 
ing it for the Senate to clear the gal- 
leries and force a discussion in executive 
session of such a motion. This is a par- 
liamentary tactic that could be used for 
obstruction, narrow vindicative parti- 
sanship or even for filibustering advan- 
tage. It should be changed. It trans- 
gresses in its present form upon the 
precious principle of majority rule in 
the Senate. We should avoid not only 
the practices of government by secrecy. 
We should shun the appearance of gov- 
ernment by secrecy. 

We are living in a time when the 
American people are entitled to the facts 
about our foreign policy. They are en- 
titled to have their Senators debate our 
foreign policy right out in the open. 
Our foreign policy does not belong to the 
Senate of the United States, it does not 
belong to the elected representatives of 
the people, it does not belong to the 
President or to the Secretary of State; 
it happens to belong to the people of the 
Nation. They are the ones who are 
going to have to do the dying by the mil- 
lions, if American foreign policy is not 
properly administered and properly de- 


I think it would be a black day for 
American freedom if we ever got to the 
point where, when someone in the Sen- 
ate of the United States, such as the 
Senator from Massachusetts did today, 
had the courage to stand up on the floor 
of the Senate and warn the American 
people, as he warned them today, about 
the shortcomings of American foreign 
policy, we were to follow rule XXXV of 
the Senate and go into a politburo type 
of parliamentary body and keep the’de- 
bate away from the American people. 
Part of our political heritage of free- 
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dom is our parliamentary system of 
open, public debate. Only in the most 
extraordinary of circumstances should 
we ever keep Senate debate away from 
the people in the galleries, as well as 
from those in the Press Gallery who have 
the obligation to see to it that the free 
press distributes to the American people 
the product of free speech of a free par- 
liamentary body such as the Congress of 
the United States. 

I would be the first to grant that we 
should go into executive session for any 
proposed discussion of truly top secret 
information vital to the security of our 
country. But no such situation was in- 
volved in the speech by the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY]. No two 
Senators should have the power to close 
the doors of the Senate to the public 
prior to a majority vote of the Senate. 
I think it is perfectly obvious, from the 
comments of the Senator from Indiana 
that he threatens to do just that. He 
has served notice that he will try to do 
it. From his speech it became clear that 
whenever he hears a speech of the kind 
made by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts today—and he was unkind enough 
to dub that speech as a political partisan 
speech—he is going to invoke rule 
XXXV which, I respectfully suggest, was 
not put in the rule book for any 
such partisan advantage which the Sen- 
ator from Indiana indicated he would 
use it. The rule should be changed so 
as to require a vote by the Senate on any 
such motion prior to clearing the gal- 
leries. 

I hope we shall never reach the point 
in America when we cannot stand up 
in the Senate and criticize in open pub- 
lic debate any administration, Republi- 
can or Democratic, because we think it 
has gone awry in the field of foreign 
policy. 

I wanted to make these comments, be- 
cause I do not think this incident tonight 
can be easily overlooked nor should it be 
forgotten. I think the Senate Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration had 
better proceed, without delay, to take a 
good look at rule XXXV. I am going to 
ask to appear before the committee for a 
suggested modification of rule XXXV. 
We should not have to function here in 
the Senate under the threat that if two 
Senators do not like our criticism of the 
President, they can apply rule XXXV. It 
is obvious that the threat of the Senator 
from Indiana carries with it a pro- 
nounced abuse of rule XXV. The Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts today per- 
formed a great public service for the 
American people. He should not be sub- 
jected to the kind of indirect discipline 
suggested by the Senator from Indiana— 
namely, a clearing of the galleries and a 
throwing out of representatives of the 
free press from the Press Gallery, so this 
parliamentary body cannot carry out its 
parliamentary function of free speech 
debate on the foreign policy of the ad- 
ministrction. We should not counte- 
nance a rule which empowers any two 
Senators to appoint themselves as cen- 
sors of the Senate. Such a practice 
smacks of police state controls. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
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Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL, I think the distin- 
guished Senator from Oregon has mis- 
construed rule XXXV. The only thing 
a motion and a seconding of it would do 
is inconvenience those in the galleries 
and put them out until the Senate de- 
cided whether or not it should proceed 
in closed session. 

Mr. MORSE. I understand that. 

Mr. RUSSELL. One or two Senators 
cannot gag the Senate. A Senator can 
make a motion, and it can be seconded, 
to clear the galleries and inconvenience 
the guests of the Senate until the Sen- 
ate can vote as it sees fit. 

Mr. MORSE. I understand that. I 
do not misconstrue the rule. I think we 
ought to vote in public on a motion to 
invoke rule XXXV. It is my point that 
rule XXXV should be amended to pro- 
vide that a vote will be taken first be- 
fore there is any action throwing the 
representatives of the press and mem- 
bers of the public out of the Senate gal- 
leries. 

Mr. RUSSELL. For my part, I would 
rather welcome the opportunity of exec- 
utive proceedings when we are discuss- 
ing the defenses of the United States. I 
do not believe any person is more sensi- 
tive than I am to preventing the dissem- 
ination of classified matter; but to talk 
about the Senate having a closed session 
and locking the doors and swearing its 
members to secrecy about matters which 
have been bandied about by the press 
of the country is ridiculous. 

Mr. MORSE. That is right; but I 
want a vote, and a public vote, on any 
motion to clear the galleries, and I want 
a vote in full view of the Press Galleries. 
The press remains a great guardian of 
the people against government by 
secrecy. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. I should like to ask the 
distinguished Senator from Oregon if, 
in his opinion, a Senator would not ren- 
der a great disservice to the American 
people if he tried to mislead them by 
suppressing his knowledge or informa- 
tion on the state of the national defense. 

Mr. MORSE. I cannot think of a 
greater public disservice. 

Mr. SYMINGTON and Mr. CAPE- 
HART addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. To 
whom does the Senator from Oregon 
yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from Missouri. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
have not been on the floor very long. 
The Senator from Indiana paid his re- 
spects to me early this afternoon, and 
I think the Recor will show what I 
thought about his remarks. 

This afternoon I had the privilege to 
hear a great speech by a great Ameri- 
can, who has distinguished himself in 
combat as few other Americans have. 

I do not want to comment on the re- 
marks and the criticism made against 
the address of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts at this time, because I should 
like to analyze each and every point 
he has made with respect to what is 
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necessary and advisable from the stand- 
point of the future security of the United 
States. 

I thought he made an extremely fine 
contribution toward assuring freedom 
to our people and to the people of the 
Free World. 

Mr. President, for many years the 
question of the strength of the United 
States vis-a-vis the strength of the 
growing Communist conspiracy has been 
foremost in my mind, and I have had 
honest differences with a great Ameri- 
can, the President of the United States 
about it. 

Mr. President, I derive no pleasure 
from the sputnik or achievement from 
the revelations of the great strength 
of the modern Russian armies or from 
the truth, as we now know it, about the 
Russian submarine fleet. Those are 
facts, however, and this country has been 
famed for its willingness to stand up to 
the truth. 

Tonight I view with sorrow what is 
going on on the floor of the Senate, be- 
cause, now that the truth is beginning 
to be revealed to a country which has 
been noted for its frankness and can- 
dor and its readiness to face ur to the 
facts, in my opinion efforts are being 
made to prevent the American people 
from knowing the truth—truth which 
under no circumstances could help a pos- 
sible enemy. 

Mr. President, if there is any plan- 
ning in the type and character of pres- 
entation to which we have listened to- 
night, I see little hope for the future of 
our beloved country. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from Indiana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon yields to the Sen- 
ator from Indiana. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
made the motion I made and I have said 
what I have said tonight and this after- 
noon for one purpose and one purpose 
only. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor so that the Senator from Indi- 
ana may speak in his own right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Indiana is recognized in his 
own right. 

Mr. CAPEHART. In all sincerity I 
wish to caution the United States, if I 
may—the people of the United States, 
those in authority and those in a posi- 
tion to make news—against making the 
kind of statement of which I think there 
have already been too many. 

The able Senator from Missouri said, 
“Are you going to deny the American 
people the true facts?” 

I say, if the statements which have 
been made on the floor of the Senate 
tonight are true, can we get any value 
from telling our enemy how weak we 
are? Are we inviting our enemy, because 
of our weakness, to attack us? Are we 
going to deny the President and the Sec- 
retary of State, in negotiations and inter- 
views and summit conferences, the right 
to speak with authority? 

I say that if what has been said in 
the speech which I hold in my hand is 
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true, then we in the Congress must ac- 
cept a great percentage of the blame, 
because if what has been said is true we 
have failed to appropriate sufficient 
money and we have failed by law to di- 
rect the administration as to what it 
should do. 

I am only trying to keep us from what 
I believe would be committing suicide by 
selling the United States short and by 
encouraging a potential enemy to be- 
lieve we are so weak that he can destroy 
us. I do not believe any enemy can do 
that. I do not believe we are weak. I 
believe we are strong. Perhaps we are 
not so strong as we should be, but I be- 
lieve we are strong. 

If a sufficient number of Senators, 
governors, commentators and others 
keep saying over and over, “We are 
weak; we have no strength,” as the 
speech to which I have referred does, the 
enemy may believe it. The enemy may 
attack us. 

I am not questioning the sincerity of 
those who take the position that such 
speeches should be made. I am simply 
asking them to stop, look, and listen. Do 
Senators think such speeches are advis- 
able? Do Senators not think the time 
has arrived when we should talk posi- 
tively? If we feel there is any weakness, 
should we not hold executive sessions of 
our committees to handle the matter? 
Should we not give the President of the 
United States and the Secretary of De- 
fense an opportunity to handle such 
matters? Why do we have to tell the 
world? Why do we have to tell our 
enemies? 

Furthermore, it is all a matter of con- 
jecture. 

Let me read what the able Senator 
from Massachusetts said: 

These are not easy facts to face—and once 
faced, their implications are not easily com- 
prehended. But the facts must be faced— 
and soon. Our peril is not simply because 
Russian striking power during the years of 
the gap will have a slight edge over us in 
missile power—they will have several times 
as many: intermediate range missiles to de- 
stroy our European missile and SAC bases; 
and intercontinental missiles to devastate 
our own country, installations and Govern- 
ment; and history’s largest fleet of subma- 
rines, and possibly long-range supersonic jet 
bombers, to follow up this advantage. If by 
that time their submarines are capable of 
launching missiles, they could destroy 85 
percent of our industry, 43 of our 50 largest 
cities, and most of the world’s population. 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON. Is the Senator aware 
of the fact that the Secretary of Defense 
last fall said, in a public statement, that 
we were behind the Soviets in the missile 
race? The Secretary said he hoped we 
would catch up. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Perhaps he did. I 
do not question that statement at all. 
If the Secretary said that, perhaps he 
made a mistake; I do not know. 

All I know is what I have read in this 
speech and listened to. 

Mr. JACKSON. May I ask the Sena- 
tor, is there any classified information 
in the speech? 

Mr. CAPEHART. I do not know 
whether there is or not. The Senator is 
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a member of the Committee on Armed 
Services, and he should know. 

I believe what I am saying to be true, 
and if it is not I will correct it tomorrow 
morning. All I know is that there is no 
praise for the United States. There is 
not a mention of our strength. There 
is not a mention of the fact that we are 
capable, likewise, of destroying Russia; 
of the fact that we have the bombers 
and the atomic bombs and the hydrogen 
bombs to destroy Russia. The whole 
basis of the speech is that we are weak— 
that we have no strength and the Rus- 
sians have all the strength. The im- 
plication is that the Russians can de- 
stroy us and there is very little we can 
do about it. That is what the speech 
says. 

I am not going to labor the question 
any further. I simply hope that we will 
be very, very careful in what we say on 
the floor of the United States Senate, 
and not give any comfort to our enemies. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California will state it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. What is the pend- 
ing question before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. RUssELL] to the appropriation bill. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Have the yeas and 
nays been ordered? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
yeas and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I shall be very brief. 
I am delighted my speech was what 
brought this matter to the attention of 
the Senator from Indiana. The fact is 
that there is no confidential information 
in the speech. 

I am not a member of the Committee 
on Armed Services. I am not a member 
of the Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy. I have no opportunity to receive 
classified information. 

If the Members of the Senate will 
examine the speech, they will find 
nothing in it which has not been pub- 
lished again and again in most of the 
major publications of the United States, 
which has not been a part of the reports 
of the Symington committee of 2 years 
ago, or a part of the reports of the 
Johnson committee, or a part of the 
speech made in 1955 by the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jackson] as to the 
lag in the missile program, or a part 
of the speeches of members of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services in the Senate 
since 1953, when an effort was made to 
increase the appropriations for the Air 
Force by $5 billion. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Washington. 

Mr. JACKSON. I will say to the Sen- 
ator, in addition, the references in his 
very able speech have been alluded to 
by officials within the Department of 
Defense, in public statements. 
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High naval officials have pointed out 
time and time again that the Soviets 
are ahead of us in numbers of subma- 
rines. High Army officials, in public 
speeches, have made the same point with 
respect to the ground forces. 

The remarks made by the able Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts contain infor- 
mation previously made public, and I 
am amazed to find that it is suggested 
we should not discuss on the floor of the 
Senate this information, available in 
public statements by various officials of 
the Government. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I will say to the Sen- 
ator, it is quite obvious that this has 
come as a total surprise to the Senator 
from Indiana. 

I refer the Senator from Inciana to 
what General Gavin said, published in 
Life magazine of a couple of weeks ago. 
General Gavin had top confidential in- 
formation, because he ‘vas the head of 
one of the most important branches of 
the United States Army before he retired. 
General Gavin said: 

Take, for example, the missile-lag situa- 
tion. The missile-lag period, which we are 
now entering, is one in which our own offen- 
sive and defensive missile capabilities will 
lag so far behind those of the Soviets as 
to place us in a position of great peril. 


That is what I said in the speech I 
made this afternoon. Furthermore, Gen- 
eral Gavin said: 

While Russia, even now, has an Intercon- 
tinental ballistic missile, several years will 
nave passed before we have an ICBM capa- 
bility of any significance. In short, we are 
now entering a missile-lag period in which 
the Soviets will have a steadily increasing 
ICBM striking capability which we will be 
unable to match for several years. We are 
in mortal danger and the missile lag por- 
tends trouble of a serious nature. 


I do not know what could be more 
blunt than that statement by a man 
who knows the facts. All I have at- 
tempted to do is to collect some of the 
more serious warnings and to talk about 
the effect on American policy during 
the next year. 

It is quite obvious that the Senator 
from Indiana does not believe that these 
matters should be discussed. But I 
think they should be discussed. I be- 
lieve Senators on both sides of the aisle 
have been talking about them for 6 
years. I shall continue to talk about 
them. 

The information complained of by the 
Senator from Indiana appeared in a 
column in the Washington Post some 
2 weeks ago. Anyone who reads the 
Gaither report, the Rockefeller report, 
the General Gavin articles and others, 
including the hearings and reports of 
our own committees, knows that we are 
behind. We are going to be behind, and 
it will affect our policy. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. First of all, I be- 
lieve the Senator from Massachusetts 
has again performed a great service for 
the country. His address this afternoon 
was well documented. It represents a 
genuine research and a scholarly ap- 
proach to a difficult subject. 
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On January 23, 1958, there was a 
unanimous report from the Prepared- 
ness Subcommittee. That report states: 

The subcommittee has heard some 70 wit- 
nesses. About 200 experts have been inter- 
viewed. Questionnaires have been sent to 
leaders of science, education, industry, and 
Government. Some 7,000 pages of testi- 
mony are before us. 


The subcommittee undertook to ex- 
plore the questions and determine the 


answers. I read from page 2 of the 
report: 
First, it demonstrates beyond question 


that the Soviet Union has the propulsive 
force to hurl a missile from one continent 
to another. 

Second, the Soviet Union has gathered 
basic information about outer space, 

These two facts raised a number of dis- 
turbing questions. We set out to explore 
those questions and determine the answers. 
On the basis of sworn testimony by top 
scientists, leading industrialists, and Gov- 
ernment and military officials, it can now be 
said: 

1. The Soviet Union leads the United 
States in the development of ballistic mis- 
siles. 

2. The Soviet Union leads the United 
States in number of submarines, which 
raises the possibility of attack with mod- 
ern weapons or missiles—although the indi- 
cations are that we are ahead in the pro- 
duction of atomic submarines. 

3. The Soviet Union is rapidly closing the 
gap in manned airpower—and, at present 
rates, will surpass this country in a compar- 
tively short time. 

4. The Soviet Union has a system which 
enables it to develop new weapons in sub- 
stantially less time than the United States. 

5. The Soviet Union had led the world into 
outer space. 

6. The Soviet Union is producing scientists 
and technicians at a rate substantially great- 
er than our country. 


All I say to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts is that his speech was a cor- 
relation, a summation, and an evaluation 
of many of the statements and facts 
which have been brought out before. It 
was a distinct service to the cause of 
American freedom. No secret informa- 
tion was divulged. What he did, in a 
way few can do, was to place before the 
American people the subject matter of 
our national security and foreign policy 
for intelligent discussion. 

Whenever we reach the point where 
we cannot do that, there is not much 
left to defend. What we are talking 
about is defending the way of life and a 
system. The fact is that the strength 
of America, which is the pride and joy of 
all of us, has existed because we have 
had freedom of discussion. 

Napoleon III denied the newspapers of 
Paris the right to publish the facts about 
the French Army at the time of the 
Franco-Prussian War. When Bismarck 
came into France with his troops, the 
armies of France were destroyed in 6 
weeks, whereas the Parliament of France 
had been assured again and again that 
France was mighty and would defeat her 
foe. Critics stood up in Parliament, and 
there were those in France who said that 
the armies of France were not strong 
enough. Napoleon III said that the crit- 
ics should be hushed. The people of 
Paris ate rats before the Prussians left 
their city. 
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I say to the Senator from Massachu- 
setts that he is literally lighting the stop 
sign, so to speak, the alarm for the 
American people. If anyone will read 
the last paragraph of the Senator’s 
speech, he will see that it is not a panic 
speech. The purpose of the speech is 
literally to alert the Minute Men of 
America. It is a kind of Paul Revere 
speech to the lovers of freedom. The 
Senator from Massachusetts deserves 
praise and commendation, and that is 
what he is going to get, rather than crit- 
icism. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I went through the 
speech of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts carefully. I found nothing in it 
that I thought would be classified. I 
found nothing in it that I thought vio- 
lated any rules. I though everything in 
it had been pretty well established. 

The Senator from Massachusetts says, 
on page 3 of his speech: 

We have not yet even successfuly com- 
pleted a test of our Atlas or Titan ICBM’s; 


while Russian test successes are now estab- 
lished. 


I point out to the Senator that if any- 
one were to inquire as to how we know 
that Russian test successes are estab- 
lished, that might be something which 
should be considered behind closed 
doors. That might involve secrecy. But 
certainly the statement I have read is no 
different from statements which have 
been made openly many times. 

I am glad the Senator has followed 
the things which other people have tried 
to do, and is calling attention to the 
seriousness of the situation. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. In the report 
made by the able majority leader and 
the ranking minority member of the 
Senate Preparedness Committee [Mr. 
Brivces] at the direction of the sub- 
committee, we find the following: 

1. The Soviet Union leads the United 
oe in the development of ballistic mis- 

es. 


The question I should like to ask my 
able friend from Massachusetts is this: 
Was not that report signed by all the 
Republicans on the committee, as well 
as by all the Democrats? 

Mr. KENNEDY. It was. I thank the 
Senator for bringing that fact to the 
attention of the Senate. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. When the Senator from 
Massachusetts made his speech this 
afternoon, I regretted the fact that only 
a few Senators were present in the 
Chamber, and the galleries were virtually 
empty. I suggest to the Senator from 
Massachusetts that our able and eloquent 
friend from Indiana has rendered a 
great service to the cause which the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts was attempting 
to serve when he made the speech be- 
fore a few Senators and practically empty 
galleries, in that he has so forcefully 
and eloquently called the attention of 
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the great number of Senators now pres- 
ent and the large group of people now in 
the galleries to the very fine, patriotic, 
frank, and courageous speech of the 
Senator from Massachusetts. In fact, I 
think the eloquence of our distinguished 
friend from Indiana was so forceful 
that the folks in Moscow may have heard 
about it by this time. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I think the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Massachusetts 
has rendered a great service to the peo- 
ple of the country. Let us bear in mind 
the statement of a Roman historian 
about the third or fourth century, A. D. 
He pointed out that while Rome was a 
small, struggling republic, the people of 
Rome had determined among themselves 
that they never would be second in the 
world. They pursued that resolution 
for centuries. They lost some wars. In 
some wars two-thirds of their population 
was destroyed, but they carried forward 
the central idea that they would never 
surrender. 

With regard to the pending amend- 
ment, I ask the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts if he does not think the Ameri- 
can people are greater than the Romans, 
and that it is a part of our duty to in- 
form the people of the dangers ahead 
of them, so that the American people, 
like the ancient Romans, will be enabled 
to determine that they will never sur- 
render. Is it not the opinion of the 
distinguished junior Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts that the people ought to be 
informed, so that they will have infor- 
mation as the basis for their decisions? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I do. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask the Senator to yield so that I may 
ask the chairman of the Armed Services 
Committee a question in order that we 
may try to get back on the track? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I am about to yield 
the floor. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I shall take only 
a few seconds, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield 
for that purpose? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. In order to help 
us get back on the track, I wish to com- 
mend the chairman of the committee for 
offering the amendment. I may be 
wrong in asking these questions, in that 
they may have been asked during the 
colloquy, which lasted some 3 hours. 

Before I left the floor I heard that 
the Rand Corp. had submitted a public 
report. I wish to read the opening para- 
graph of the article by General Phillips, 
retired. 

Wasurncton, August 5—Three nonprofit 
scientific agencies working for the Defense 
Department or the services are making 
studies as to whether the United States can 
survive and continue to fight after an all-out 
nuclear attack. One is studying the condi- 
tions when surrender would be advisable, 
rather than to try to continue a war that is 
already lost. 


Mr. President, my question to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Georgia—for 


Mr. President, 
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whom I have the greatest respect and 
whom I admire, and for whose amend- 
ment I shall vote 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. My question is: 
Is it the intention of the chairman of 
the Committee on Armed Services to 
attempt to learn the identity of the other 
two nonprofit organizations which are 
supposed to be trying to determine when 
the American people should surrender? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I should like to say to 
my distinguished friend from Arizona 
that at the time I submitted my amend- 
ment I had not seen the article to which 
he adverts. I am now undertaking to 
obtain the names of any organizations 
which might be engaged in such studies. 
I have been advised by the distinguished 
Senator from California [Mr. KNOW- 
LAND], and the distinguished Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] 
that the information they had indicated 
no such studies were under way. I shall 
certainly pursue the matter in an effort 
to ascertain whether any such studies 
are under way or have been contem- 
plated by the Department of Defense. 
Since the discussion this morning, I have 
obtained a copy of the book which has 
been discussed. Of course I have not had 
an opportunity to read it as yet. I will 
undertake to do so, and I shall try to 
determine whether any organization in 
the country has been officially authorized 
by the Department of Defense to under- 
take such a study. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Massachusetts has the 
floor. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
who has the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Massachusetts has the 
floor. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
yield the floor to the Senator from 
Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield to the Senator 
from Arizona. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, in 
the hope that we may come to a vote on 
the amendment, I should like merely to 
say that I cannot completely agree with 
my friend, the distinguished Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART], that 
there has been any harm done by the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON ] 
in introducing into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an article published in the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch. Neither can I 
agree that the author of the article, a 
retired Army officer, has interpreted the 
Rand report correctly. I have not seen 
the other two reports. I believe that my 
friend from Missouri has performed a 
public service in calling the attention of 
the American people to something which 
Iam hopeful the Committee on Armed 
Services, with the diligence which is al- 
ways displayed by the able chairman and 
the other members of the committee, will 
find out is true or false, namely, that we 
have gone beyond the bounds of military 
intelligence—and all military intelli- 
gence includes the possibility of defeat, 
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but never surrender—and have com- 
mitted this country to some plan where- 
by we will give in to Russia at a certain 
theoretical time. 

I am not critical of the actions of the 
Senator from Missouri for making the 
insertion in the REcorp. It is something 
that any one of us could have read in 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, if we read 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. Neverthe- 
less, these things should be brought to 
the attention of the Senate. 

I am in agreement with my distin- 
guished colleague from Indiana when 
he said that some things which are 
discussed on the floor of the Senate 
should be discussed in secrecy. As a per- 
son with some military knowledge, I am 
in agreement with him. I believe that 
we become a little too loose in our talk 
on the floor of the Senate. 

I do not believe we should make a po- 
litical issue out of this matter. This is 
not a matter of defense of Republicans 
or Democrats, but the defense of Ameri- 
cans. I do not believe we should become 
partisan as to whether Democrats or Re- 
publicans are better equipped to defend 
the country. Long before we became 
Republicans or Democrats, we were 
Americans. Americans made this coun- 
try long before there was either a Demo- 
cratic Party or a Republican Party. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank and com- 
mend the Senator for the fine spirit of 
patriotism which permeates his remarks 
whenever he speaks on the subject of 
our defense. There would be no way to 
conduct a surrender of Republicans or 
Democrats. If there should be such a 
surrender, it would be of the people of 
the United States. I reiterate what I 
said before, that I believe the vast ma- 
jority of the American people would 
prefer to die on their feet rather than 
surrender and live on their knees under 
any Communist dictatorship. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Ido not believe the 
able Senator from Arizona understands 
the issue at all. We have stated, I do 
not know how many times—the minority 
leader and other Senators—that the 
President of the United States and the 
Vice President and all the high officials 
of the Government have denied cate- 
gorically that there is any order for such 
a study. The Rand Corp., which is re- 
ferred to in the article, while it works 
for the Federal Government, likewise 
does work on its own, and they work for 
other people. This particular study ap- 
parently was a study they made of their 
own accord, and were not paid for it by 
the Federal Government. 

My criticism of the able Senator from 
Missouri was that before he put the 
amazing document into the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, to be read by the people 
of the world, he should have consulted 
the President of the United States, or 
should have asked the Vice President, 
who is the Presiding Officer of the Sen- 
ate, and who is the head of the Security 
Council, if there was any truth in the 
statement that the Federal Government 
or the Defense Establishment had or- 
dered any such study or had paid for 
any such study. That is my criticism 
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of him. My criticism is not that the 
article was put in the Recorp. If what 
the President or Vice President had said 
were also put in the Recorp, it would 
have been fair. 

Any Senator who can get any satis- 
faction out of this sort of thing is per- 
fectly welcome to it. I cannot get any 
satisfaction out of it. I cannot get any 
satisfaction out of putting into the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, to be read by people 
all over the world, and to be printed in 
Pravda, and to be communicated all over 
Russia, the statement that the United 
States is studying the possibility of sur- 
rendering to Russia under certain con- 
ditions, unless in truth and fact the 
Government had ordered an investiga- 
tion or had ordered such a study or had 
paid for it. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield to the Senator. 
I am perfectly willing to yield the floor. 
I did not seek the floor. I was unfor- 
tunately cast into this role. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I should like to 
express my appreciation of the very kind 
remarks made by the Senator from Ari- 
zona. We do not agree necessarily on 
allissues. However, no one questions the 
fact that he is an American patriot. He 
was not on the floor when the Senator 
from Indiana attacked my putting into 
the Recorp the published account to 
which reference has been made; nor was 
he on the floor when the Senator from 
Indiana attacked the magnificent speech 
made by the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY]. For my 
part, I hope he will read the Recorp to- 
morrow in order to find out what the 
facts are. 

I wish to say again that, when the arti- 
cle was published, the mail from my 
State regarding it was such that I called 
up the able and responsible newspaper- 
man, the author of the article, and asked 
him if he was certain of his facts. He 
told me he was. I did not put the article 
into the Record until days after it had 
been printed in the newspaper, with no 
denial from the administration. I be- 
lieve what I did was in the best interest 
of the security of the United States. 

It has been my privilege to serve in 
the Senate for 6 years and to have been 
identified very directly with the future 
security of the United States for the past 
18 years. I believe that tonight is a 
great night from the standpoint of the 
future of our country. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I am 
of an age when I do not need as much 
sleep as others do. However, there are 
younger Members of the Senate who I 
know would like to proceed with the 
pending business. I wonder whether it 
would be possible to obtain a vote on the 
pending amendment, offered by the Sen- 
ator from Georgia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Geor- 
gia [Mr. RUSSELL]. On this question the 
yeas and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I regret 
that I must take the time of the Senate 
now to speak on the amendment. 
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I feel that I must do so because of the 
implications which the amendment 
holds. 

I have great respect for the distin- 
guished Senator from Georgia [Mr. Rus- 
SEL], as all of us have. I know, as do 
all of us, of his great service to the Sen- 
ate and to the Nation. We know of his 
deep love for his country and its free 
institutions. 

I concur wholeheartedly in his deter- 
mination that no person in the Govern- 
ment of the United States, no person in 
the military service, and no one with 
whom our Government contracts shall 
ever plan or counsel the surrender of the 
United States. 

Yet, I wish with all my heart that the 
Senator from Georgia would withdraw 
this amendment. I shall give my 
reasons. 

The amendment goes to the bill be- 
fore us. It provides that no money in 
the bill shall be used to pay an agency 
which would plan the surrender of the 
United States, or that no money shall be 
used to pay the salary of an employee oi 
the United States who plans the sur- 
render of the United States. 

So the amendment contemplates that 
someone in our Government might plan 
the surrender of the United States. It 
would have to mean that someone in au- 
thority—yes, in high authority—would 
authorize the money to be spent, and 
would have to know that it was being 
spent, to plan the surrender of the 
United States. It could not contemplate 
surreptitious planning or treasonable 
planning, because otherwise the amend- 
ment would have no meaning. 

If the amendment is meant to imply 
that today someone in the Government 
is planning the surrender of the United 
States, that is a very serious charge to 
make. While I did not hear all the 
debate today, I am informed that the 
President of the United States, the Vice 
President of the United States as Chair- 
man of the National Security Council, 
and the Secretary of Defense have said 
that no such plans have been made. 

If the amendment does not contem- 
plate that plans are now underway, then 
it holds forth a doubt that some of the 
money provided in the bill may be spent 
to plan the surrender of the United 
States. That means that those who are 
in office today would permit, knowingly, 
or negligently, or carelessly, the money 
which we appropriate in the bill to be 
used to plan the surrender of the United 
States. 

I cannot accept that implication. I 
cannot believe that anyone—the Presi- 
dent, the Vice President, the Secretary 
of Defense, the Secretaries of the serv- 
ices, the great generals who serve us, or 
the responsible heads of agencies—would 
ever plan the surrender of the United 
States. 

With all deference to the great Sen- 
ator from Georgia, I think his amend- 
ment creates a doubt in the minds of the 
people of the country. It casts doubt 
upon those who are serving the country. 
It casts doubt upon the institutions of 
the country itself. It shows a lack of 
porch in the Government of the United 
States, 
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Every one of us knows that this Na- 
tion will never surrender; that no man 
or woman who has been elected as an 
officer of this Government, or whose 
nomination has been confirmed by the 
Senate, including the officers of the 
armed services, will ever surrender the 
United States. If the day comes when 
that will be done, this country is gone 
anyway, and we all know it. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. 
with the Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I have asked the 
Senator from Kentucky to yield, so that 
I may express my views on the subject. 

First, I put this question: Is it not 
indeed amazing to the Senator from 
Kentucky that in the United States Sen- 
ate we would even for a moment talk of 
something which might be construed 
as casting fear into the hearts of the 
people of the Nation? I cannot feel for 
one moment any fear or seriousness 
about the subject which has been 
brought up. 

Does not the amendment offered by 
the able Senator from Georgia simply 
say that we are against a general wrong 
orasin? In voting for such an amend- 
ment, I do not admit for 1 minute that 
such a condition exists, because I do not 
believe it does. I want that made very 
clear. I hope the Senator from Ken- 
tucky agrees with me on that point. I 
want it made distinctly clear that in 
voting for the amendment, I do not for 
1 moment attach any seriousness to the 
existence of the act against which it is 
aimed. 

Mr. COOPER. I know that to vote 
against the amendment can be badly 
misunderstood. Someone will say that 
if we vote against it, we in effect agree, 
perhaps, that money would be spent to 
plan the surrender of the United States. 

Do we have so little confidence in our 
own patriotism, and our own positions, 
that we would cast a vote on that basis? 
I think not. Iam not afraid of what my 
own people in Kentucky may think of my 
position. I know what I believe in, and 
what I stand for. I know what the peo- 
ple of my State stand for. I know what 
our country stands for. 

The unfortunate feature of the amend- 
ment is that it will hold forth to the peo- 
ple of the United States the idea that 
there is some plan for surrender, or that 
the great officials who are now in office 
would permit plans to be made for sur- 
render, or that even the future leaders 
of the country would permit plans to be 
made for surrender. 

At this time, when at New York and 
in the Middle East we are confronting at 
least a potential enemy, does it sound 
reasonable that this great body should 
admit that there is even a possibility of 
the Government of the United States 
planning the surrender of the Nation, 
which has been successful in war after 
war since its very inception. 

I, myself, cannot vote for the amend- 
ment, because I am not willing to say 
that I do not have faith in our Govern- 
ment today or faith in the governments 
which are to come, or faith in the people 
of the United States. 


President, 
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We will never surrender. We will go 
into the long night rather than sur- 
render. 

I am not willing to vote tonight to 
imply in any way that this Government, 
or any Government of the United States, 
will spend the money we appropriate to 
plan the surrender of the United States. 

Mr. MORTON, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. MORTON. I associate myself 
with the remarks of my colleague. I 
happened to be at sea for about 38 
months during the Second World War, 
most of that time in command. 

One of the unpleasant things which 
the Navy regulations required every week 
was the abandon-ship drill. But we 
never had a surrender drill. 

I think if we vote for this amendment, 
we shall be making the world think we 
are having a surrender drill. 

Mr. COOPER. I agree with my col- 
league. I knew he would take that posi- 
tion. I appreciate what he has said. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I said 
earlier this afternoon about the same 
thing which has been said by the able 
Senators from Kentucky. I again say 
that I will vote for the amendment, be- 
cause I think a vote against it will be 
100 percent misconstrued by our mortal 
enemy, Russia. I certainly feel that we 
ought not to prepare plans for surrender. 

But I think it is very, very unfortunate 
that there is such an amendment. I 
wish the able Senator from Georgia 
would withdraw it, or I wish the amend- 
ment would be tabled, because it is not 
good propaganda for the United States. 
I can see now the use to which Russia 
will put this amendment. Russia will 
say that the United States Congress had 
to vote for an amendment as a part of 
an appropriation bill in order to keep its 
great President and Secretary of Defense 
from planning to surrender to Russia. 

Yet if we vote against the amendment, 
the inference will be that we favor some 
kind of surrender. 

I honestly believe—and believe me 
when I say this—that one of the most 
serious things which could possibly hap- 
pen in the history of the United States 
would be to vote for such an amendment. 
We are put in the same position as the 
man who is asked, “Have you stopped 
beating your wife?” If he says “Yes,” 
he admits that he has been beating her; 
if he says “No,” he admits that he is still 
beating her. 

I can understand why the Senator 
from Georgia offered the amendment. 
I am not questioning his sincerity at 
all, It is true that he did not know the 
information had been placed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a few days ago, 
and heard on the radio only this morn- 
ing that there has been some studies. 
So as Chairman of the Committee on 
Armed Services he prepared the amend- 
ment. 

But, Mr. President, believe me, I 
think the offering of the amendment is 
a mistake; and I think it would be a 
mistake for Senators to vote either for 
the amendment or against it, inasmuch 
as a vote against the amendment might 
be misunderstood in our country, and a 
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vote in favor of the amendment might 
be misunderstood by Russia. 

So, Mr. President, I believe the amend- 
ment should be laid on the table. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
earlier in the day, at the time when the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] 
first raised the question in the Senate, 
there was some debate on this matter. 
Some Senators who now are on the 
floor were not in the Chamber at that 
time, and thus did not have an oppor- 
tunity either to join in the debate or to 
listen to it, nor, of course, have they 
had an opportunity to read the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD for today. 

I can state categorically that the 
President of the United States has not 
authorized the making of any study rel- 
ative to the surrender of the United 
States that the article under discussion 
indicated had been made; nor has the 
President any knowledge of such a 
study; nor does he approve of the mak- 
ing of such a study. 

This morning, I stated that the word 
“surrender” is not in the vocabulary of 
either the President of the United States 
or the Vice President of the United 
States. I stated that at the meeting of 
the leadership at the White House, on 
Tuesday morning, when question about 
the article was raised, and when the re- 
marks made by the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. SYMINGTON] were referred to, 
by the Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. BRIDGES], it was categorically stated 
by the President and also by the Vice 
President that no such discussion had 
even occurred in the Cabinet; that no 
such discussion, either directly or indi- 
rectly, had occurred either in the Se- 
curity Council or in the private discus- 
sions of the President. 

I had personally discussed the matter 
with the Secretary of Defense, who had 
given me the same assurances; I had 
also discussed the matter with other 
leaders. : 

I think it very important that tonight 
we recognize that in dealing with the de- 
fense of the Nation, no center aisle di- 
vides the Senate. The common defense 
of our Nation is a matter of the greatest 
importance to all Americans. On the 
World War I, World War II and Korean 
battlefields of Europe, and Asia the 
graves of Democrats, Republicans, 
Protestants, Catholics, and Jews are side 
by side; there is no difference. 

The men who have given their lives 
for their country have done so as Ameri- 
cans, either in order to preserve the Re- 
public, or in order to make possible the 
creation of the Republic, in the first 
instance. 

If the Republic is to be preserved by us, 
we shall have to play our parts as Ameri- 
cans, without any partisan differences 
between us. 

The problem which confronts us at 
this time is that the matter might be en- 
larged and magnified to such an extent 
that our enemies might try to indicate 
that such a plan is being made by the 
Government of the United States. Of 
course, such is not the case. 

This morning I stated on the floor— 
and I shall take a moment or two to 
repeat it now—that even though only a 
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limited amount of time was available, 
as a result of the long sessions the Senate 
has held, I obtained a copy of the Rand 
book. I read it, not as carefully as it 
would be read by one who could use a 
week end for that purpose; but I did go 
through the book in some detail. 

It is my very definite impression—and 
I say this on my responsibility as a Sen- 
ator of the United States—that the book 
is a study of the historic facts in regard 
to the surrenders of the powers who were 
enemies of the United States in World 
War I and in World War II. As I have 
pointed out, the book discusses, as an 
example, whether it was advisable, in 
World War II for the United States to 
insist on an unconditional surrender by 
Germany, or whether it would have been 
better to have permitted the existence in 
Germany of some type of government 
similar to the group which tried to over- 
throw Hitler. The book points out that 
there was considerable belief that that 
group was taking action in the hope of 
obtaining better peace terms. 

I have pointed out that the book pub- 
lished by the Rand Corporation dis- 
cusses our dealings in regard to the sur- 
render of Japan. A number of persons 
in our Government—men of high repute, 
deep conviction, and great patriotism— 
then thought that we should insist upon 
an absolute, unconditional surrender by 
the Japanese. But the book discusses 
the fact that, although it was recognized 
that the economic life of Japan was 
being strangled by the action we took 
against her, as our enemy, in World War 
II, and, although she was cut off from 
her supplies, there was still in the home 
islands of Japan a sizable Japanese 
army; and that, therefore, although we 
might have captured those islands by 
means of frontal assault, undoubtedly, 
according to the experts, that could have 
been done only at the cost of several 
hundred thousand American lives; and 
that, therefore, it is felt that we were 
wise in offering surrender to terms 
which were acceptable to Japan; that 
the Japanese Emperor occupies not only 
a temporal position, but also, I suppose, 
almost a religious position in the life of 
the Japanese people; and that, there- 
fore, instead of insisting on absolute, un- 
conditional surrender, it was wise to al- 
low the Emperor to maintain at least his 
nominal position, even though Japan 
was occupied by our forces; and that, 
undoubtedly, that prompted the Japa- 
nese government then in power to sur- 
render, whereas, under other terms, that 
government probably would not have 
surrendered. 

The book also discusses the surrender 
of Italy, and the developments in that 
country; and it also discusses the sur- 
render of France to the Nazi forces. 

I think these things need to be said, 
because that publication does not con- 
tain anything, so far as I can find, that 
even suggests that there is any plan for 
the United States Government to sur- 
render. Instead, the book is a treatise 
on what we might do with a future 
enemy who might wage war upon us, 
and whether at that time we should in- 
sist on an unconditional surrender or 
on a conditional surrender. 
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I think this statement needs to be 
made at this time. 

Inasmuch as the hour is growing late, 
perhaps, in connection with this mat- 
ter, Members on both sides of the aisle 
might like to have time for reflection on 
what is best for the Nation. After all, 
we are not considering what is best for 
Republicans or what is best for Demo- 
crats. The life of the Nation may be at 
stake. 

So I would respectfully suggest to the 
majority leader—although certainly I 
would not do so without his permission; 
and I would leave the decision to him— 
that perhaps at this time the Senate 
might do well to take a recess until 
10 a. m. tomorrow, and thus give Sen- 
ators a chance to reflect on this situa- 
tion, because I am certain that no 
Member of the Senate would wish, 
either knowingly or unknowingly, to do 
anything which might be detrimental to 
the future of the Nation. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
wish to say that I agree with many of 
the statements which have been made by 
the able minority leader [Mr. Know- 
LAND] and by the able Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Cooper]. 

No Member of this body thinks more 
of the able senior Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. RusszLL] than do I. In my book, if 
a chart were to be made of the Members 
of the Senate, and if at the top of the 
chart were to be placed the name of the 
Senator who is regarded as being the 
most outstanding of all Senators, the 
name of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RUSSELL] certainly would be high on the 
list, if not at the very top. He is the 
Senators’ Senator. 

I say to him that I hope tonight he will 
recognize that some implications of this 
matter are more important than the vote 
which will be cast if the amendment is 
put to a vote. 

One of the rules of life that my father 
taught me was that good faith is more 
important than good fortune. 

In my opinion, the Senator from Geor- 
gia [Mr. RUSSELL] can, if he wishes, suc- 
ceed in having the amendment agreed to 
by a very, very substantial majority. In 
fact, if his amendment is put to a vote, 
probably I will not have as much courage 
as the Senator from Kentucky has, be- 
cause probably I will vote for adoption of 
the amendment. 

If there must be an expression as to 
what we would do in the case of sur- 
render, then I want to be on the side of 
the very able Senator from Georgia. But 
if this proposal had come from some un- 
distinguished citizen of America, it would 
have had no great standing around the 
world. If it had come from many other 
Members of the Senate, it might have 
been regarded as a hurried statement 
made without sufficient reflection. I 
know if I had advanced it, many would 
say, “He is not on the Armed Services 
Committee. He does not understand the 
difficulties which might arise.” 

But this proposal has come from a 
Member who is recognized around the 
world as standing at the very apex of the 
United States Senate. Therefore, he 
should consider the possibilities of its 
consideration in other parts of the world. 
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I am not too enthusiastic about the 
suggestion made by the Senator from 
California, because I want to return 
home, and I should think he would þe 
extremely anxious to return home. But 
I would hope there would be a chance for 
this particular matter to come up at a 
later date. 

I have no real right to appeal to the 
Senator from Georgia. He has been far 
more generous to me than I could eyer 
be to him. I have been his opponent in 
historic fights, such as the fight over 
rule XXII. No one could ask for a more 
upright, conscientious opponent than the 
able Senator from Georgia. 

Certainly he has a chance to win this 
fight. No one, in my opinion, should 
doubt the outcome. 

I do believe his proposal has possi- 
bilities of great implications around the 
world. Therefore, I think it would be in 
keeping with the stature of one of the 
Senate’s most distinguished Members if 
he were to agree to a postponement of 
the vote on his amendment or if he were 
to withdraw it. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, a mo- 
ment ago, when the minority leader sug- 
gested the taking of a recess until to- 
morrow morning, I was on the verge of 
making the same suggestion. 

I am one of the Members who was un- 
able to be on the floor of the Senate all 
day. Therefore, I did not hear all of the 
previous debate. So I am handicapped 
in that respect. Perhaps that is my own 
fault—although all of us realize that 
Senators have other duties to perform. 

I believe that during the debate, some 
very important factors have been over- 
looked. First of all, nothing could be 
more helpful to the Communists’ prop- 
aganda than some of the things that 
have been said here tonight. I do not 
know that any Member who has spoken 
tonight knows for a fact just how strong 
Russia is in all these fields. If any one 
of us were sworn as a witness, could he 
accurately testify that he, himself, ac- 
tually knows these things? Or have Sen- 
ators been relying on hearsay? Is it not 
probably a part of the Russian propa- 
ganda to get the people of this country 
to believe just what Senators have been 
mentioning as a possibility—namely, 
that the United States is far behind 
Russia in the progress being made in 
these fields. It may be that the Soviets 
are trying to give that impression. Let 
us not play their game to the point that 
we do things that will make us look 
ridiculous and will weaken our position 
before the world. 

The Senator from Kentucky certainly 
pointed out one of the implications 
which might result from the taking of 
a vote tonight on the amendment. 
Without hearing much about it, most of 
us would have been inclined to vote for 
the amendment. I sincerely believe the 
Senate would be very unwise to vote on 
the amendment tonight. The session to- 
day has been a long one. If it is neces- 
sary for the Congress to remain in ses- 
sion 2 or 3 weeks longer, let us do so, if 
that will help the Nation. Political ac- 
tivities can wait. So far as I am con- 
cerned, I, too, must face a primary elec- 
tion on September 9th; but I am willing 
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to remain in Washington as long as nec- 
essary in order to carry out my responsi- 
bilities to my country. 

I do not want to be stampeded into 
taking some action which, after further 
reflection and after obtaining more 
facts, I might regret very much having 
taken. 

So I hope that at this time the major- 
ity leader will move that the Senate 
take a recess until tomorrow, either at 10 
o’clock or at noon, whichever he prefers. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I must 
express my complete surprise at the 
statements which indicate a belief that 
I was undertaking in some way to stam- 
pede the Senate into adopting the 
amendment. I am even more surprised 
at the inferences which have been made 
at the 11th hour that, immediately upon 
the convening of the Senate today a cam- 
paign was undertaken. 

This amendment was discussed on the 
floor for almost 2 hours. At that time 
I stated that nothing in the amendment 
is to be regarded as a reflection upon 
the President or upon other high officials 
of our Government, or as even implying 
such a reflection. I said then that the 
amendment was not intended as a reflec- 
tion upon anyone. 

But now, at the 11th hour, after the 
yeas and nays have been ordered, Mem- 
bers who have not been on the floor all 
day enter the Chamber toward the end 
of the debate and are seized with great 
misgivings about this proposal. 

I may say to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Kentucky that no partisanship 
is involved in this amendment. Since 
I have been a Member of the Senate I 
have never taken an action affecting the 
national defense that in any wise was 
influenced by partisan considerations. If 
this very night the Chief Executive were 
a Democrat my position on the fioor of 
the Senate would be exactly what it is 
now. In fact, I have not hesitated to 
speak more unkindly about Presidents 
who belonged to my own party, and to 
denounce them more vigorously, than I 
have ever done in regard to the present 
occupant of the White House. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. In a moment. 

But, Mr. President, at this late hour, 
a number of hours after the first de- 
bate on my amendment, and after the 
yeas and nays have been ordered, we 
are told that this simple amendment 
would strike down the whole United 
States, would cause consternation to our 
allies, would imply that the United States 
is about to surrender. 

My very purpose in submitting the 
amendment was exactly the opposite of 
all that. My purpose in submitting the 
amendment was to assure the American 
people that, under no circumstances 
and under no conditions, would any steps 
or plans be taken for the surrender of 
this Nation to any foreign foe. The very 
purpose of the amendment far from be- 
ing an attempt to create doubt in the 
minds of those associated with us in what 
we call the Free World—was to convince 
the people, before any further studies 
of this kind were undertaken, that this 
Government would never, under any con- 
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ditions or circumstances, surrender to 
the forces of godless communism. 

So the purpose of my amendment, as 
stated today shortly after the Senate 
convened, and as reiterated again and 
again, both by me and by other Senators, 
is to put an end to the rumors, and to 
assure the people of the Nation that 
never—under no conditions, under no 
circumstances—would their Govern- 
ment surrender this country. 

I appreciate the high compliment 
which has been paid me by my dis- 
tinguished friend, the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON]. I assure him 
that there is no purpose on my part to 
roll up an overwhelming vote in support 
of the amendment. The Senator from 
Georgia is no stranger to defeat on the 
floor of the Senate. I doubt that any 
Senator has been defeated more often 
than I have been, in connection with 
proposals advanced on the floor of the 
Senate. 

I have submitted this amendment in 
the best of faith. My purpose has been 
to have the American people told, by 
there representatives in Congress, that 
their Government would never, never 
surrender their country, this thing could 
not happen. 

I did not hear, following my pro- 
posal of the amendment, any denial of 
the charges. I believe there are still 
three branches of this Government. We 
still have the executive branch, with its 
great responsibilities. We have the ju- 
dicial branch, with its great responsi- 
bilities. But my responsibilities happen 
to be in the legislative branch of the 
Government. I shall not shirk my re- 
sponsibilities, it matters not who is in 
the White House. I shall assume my 
responsibilities. 

I am undertaking to say to my people 
that in no circumstances and under no 
conditions will the Congress of the 
United States be a party to appropriating 
one dime of funds which can possibly be 
used in any way which even contemplates 
the surrender of this country to those 
who would destroy us. 

I cannot understand how Senators can 
find in the amendment, which says the 
Congress will not tolerate the expendi- 
ture of public funds for such a purpose, 
any suggestion that would cause the peo- 
ples of the earth to fear we have about 
thrown in the sponge and are drawing up 
plans for surrender. There is no ques- 
tion in my mind that the amendment 
will have exactly the opposite effect. 

I do not quarrel with the Senator from 
Kentucky (Mr. Cooper]. I would be the 
last to quarrel with my friend from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON]. Every Mem- 
ber of the Senate who sees fit to vote 
against the amendment can do so with- 
out hearing one complaint from me. 
But it is my responsibility as a Senator 
of the United States to do what I feel I 
should do; and I felt I should do my part, 
as a member of the legislative branch of 
the Government, to tell the people of 
the United States—yea, to tell the peo- 
ple of the earth—that not one person in 
the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment of the United States will tolerate 
the expenditure of one dime of public 
funds for any plan, program, or concept 
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which could possibly contemplate a sur- 
render, so long as one American is alive, 
whatever be the state of our defenses or 
whatever be the offensive power of Rus- 
sia. I did not bring that issue into the 
debate. We would never, under any 
circumstances, surrender. 

I find in the amendment nothing which 
would terrify the Free World or the 
American people. On the contrary, I 
think the amendment will constitute a 
reassurance that the Congress of the 
United States—the representatives of the 
people, in the branch of our Government 
which is closest to the people—has taken 
a stand to see to it that not one dime of 
tax money will ever be expended for any 
purpose such as that envisioned in the 
report. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield to the Senator 
from New Hampshire. 

Mr. BRIDGES. The Senator from 
Georgia, in my judgment, is absolutely 
correct. The legislative branch of this 
Government has a responsibility. I 
would not have raised the question first, 
and I am sure the Senator from Georgia 
would not have done so, but the question 
has been raised. 

I told the Senate earlier today and I 
repeat tonight that I raised the question 
with the President of the United States 
on Tuesday morning, and the President 
of the United States was horrified that 
such a thing had been reported. The 
President said there was absolutely not a 
word of truth in it, so far as he knew, and 
he ordered an immediate investigation. 
I believe the President of the United 
States, and I believe in his sincerity 
about this matter. 

I not only would take the step advo- 
cated by the Senator from Georgia, but 
I believe the executive department, when 
it has completed the investigation, should 
summarily dismiss any person connected 
with the Federal Government who di- 
rectly or indirectly has participated in 
such an undertaking. 

I think the Senator from Georgia, with 
his very great ability, is acting in a non- 
partisan way, in the manner in which he 
administers the Armed Services Com- 
mittee of the United States Senate. The 
Senaor does a great job and a fair job, 
regardless of politics. I think the Sena- 
tor from Georgia is to be commended, in- 
stead of condemned, on the floor, and I 
hope the Senate will support him. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the Senator 
from New Hampshire. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield to the Senator 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. I hope the Senator 
from Georgia will not believe that I, in 
any way, imputed to him any partisan- 
ship in offering the amendment. I pref- 
aced my remarks by saying what I truly 
believe: that there is no greater patriot 
in the body than the Senator from 
Georgia. I think the Senator knows 
that when I say that, I mean it. I im- 
puted in no way any partisanship to the 
Senator from Georgia. I know the Sen- 
ator is moved by the highest and noblest 
purpose. 
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But I have to draw my own conclu- 
sions, so far as my own responsibility is 
concerned, about what I think the im- 
plications of the amendment would be. 
In my view, the adoption of an amend- 
ment of this kind will not shore up the 
strength or the defense of the United 
States. What will shore up our strength 
and defense is some positive action on 
the part of our leaders, and on the part 
of the Congress of the United States, to 
make sure that our defenses are sound. 
We should be willing to make sacrifices 
ourselves. I do not believe we make se- 
cure the defense of the United States by 
passing resolutions. 

Again I assure the Senator of my 
high regard for his motives. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I accept the state- 
ment of the Senator from Kentucky. I 
have the highest respect for the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky, but the Senator 
stated the only implication he could 
draw from the amendment was a lack of 
confidence in the President of the United 
States and other high officials of the 
United States. The amendment is an 
effort to help them, rather than to 
harm them, and it is not a reflection on 
their integrity or patriotism. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield to the Senator 
from Utah, 

Mr. WATKINS. I used the word 
“stampede” inadvisably, I will admit, but 
the pending business now before the 
Senate, to which the amendment applies, 
was not the pending business earlier in 
the day. 

Mr. RUSSELL. No, it was not. 

Mr. WATKINS. I had no knowledge 
that this kind of discussion was going 
on. I thought the Senators were discuss- 
ing matters related to the pending 
business of the Senate. I never dreamed 
a discussion of this kind was going on, 
until I heard it tonight. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will suspend until the Senate 
is in order. Senators will kindly take 
their seats. If Senators desire to con- 
verse they will retire to the cloakrooms. 

The Senator from Utah may proceed. 

Mr. WATKINS. That was the reason 
I said what I did. I do not cast any re- 
flection upon the distinguished Senator 
from Georgia. I hold the Senator in 
very high regard. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am grateful to the 
Senator. 

Mr. WATKINS. I think the Senator 
from Georgia is one of the most patri- 
otic men in this country, and one of the 
most able. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. WATKINS. The same is true 
with respect to the able majority leader 
and other Senators who have spoken. 

However, under all the circumstances, 
there is a question in my mind. I have 
not been able to make up my mind, on 
the basis of the information I now have, 
as to what would be the wisest course to 
pursue with respect to the matter. That 
is the reason I join with the minority 
leader in suggesting we should take a 
recess and vote on this amendment in 
the morning. We stayed in session late 
last night. It was 1 o'clock before I 
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was able to retire. Other nights we have 
been working long hours. 

` I think under the circumstances, since 
most of us are getting to the point of 
being tired and weary, we ought not pass 
on an important matter of this kind, 
which honest men who are sincere and 
patriotic believe may cast some implica- 
tions which it would be dangerous to 
raise. I do not think it is necessary to 
pass upon the matter tonight, to keep 
somebody from committing treason 
against this country. In a way there 
may be that implication. 

Shall we say, “You who will have the 
obligation of spending this money can- 
not spend it for any purpose or any plan 
for the surrender of this country’? I 
assume and presume that all Americans 
are loyal, exactly as I presumed any man 
who used to come into my court who was 
charged with an offense was innocent 
until proved guilty. 

The amendment contains, in my mind, 
some implications, at least, and I think 
we ought to reflect a bit on them rather 
than take action tonight. That is all I 
am asking for. I am not for or against 
the amendment at the moment. I sim- 
ply do not know what position to take. 
That is an honest confession. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
have had the privilege of serving with 
the distinguished Senator from Georgia 
on the Committee on Armed Services for 
many years. I can think of no occasion 
when I have ever disagreed with him in 
the slightest on any matter affecting 
the armed services of the United States. 
I am sure we have no disagreement now. 

I have had the privilege of serving in 
the Congress about 19 or 20 years. It 
has never occurred to me we should 
have—and I do not believe any Member 
of Congress, any member of the execu- 
tive branch I have known, or any mem- 
ber of our Military Establishment has 
ever thought seriously about—any plan 
in connection with surrender of the 
United States. That is not a part of our 
vocabulary. 

There is no authorization for any such 
study. It is not in keeping with the spirit 
and traditions of our Nation. It seems 
to me that we are taking a pretty far step 
in adopting an amendment to refute 
some book which none of us has had an 
opportunity to read. None of us knows 
what its contents are. One can go to a 
newsstand and find an article upon 
nearly any subject, written by an impor- 
tant person. 

But when we have the assurance of 
the President of the United States, the 
Vice President, and others in the 
executive and legislative departments 
that this cannot be true, that they 
will immediately discharge anyone who 
is found thinking about a study of this 
kind; when we know that if the atten- 
tion of Congress were brought to anyone 
who was considering anything but the 
defense and protection of the United 
States, he would be immediately brought 
to light and discharged, I believe that at 
this late hour, without having an oppor- 
tunity to verify the information which 
has been brought to our attention, we 
would be making a great mistake in 
adopting the pending amendment. 
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I understand the point of view of the 
distinguished Senator from Georgia. We 
wish to make it clear to everyone that 
no one can have any such plans; and 
that the Congress of the United States 
would not countenance the spending of 
a penny for that purpose. But I still 
believe that there is something to the 
idea that if our friends feel that we have 
to adopt an amendment on the subject, 
they might not understand. I believe 
that our friends and our enemies alike 
know that such a thing would not be 
done in the United States. The legis- 
lative and executive departments would 
never countenance such a thing. So I 
hope, in the interest of giving all of us an 
opportunity to think over the question 
during the night, it would be well to take 
a recess. 

We all have the same viewpoint as 
that of the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia. It would be very difficult for 
any one of us not to follow his distin- 
guished leadership. We wish to estab- 
lish the same principle. I believe it 
might be well to pass over this amend- 
ment tonight, to allow us an opportunity 
to think it over. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
offer, as a substitute for the amendment 
of the able Senator from Georgia, the 
following: At the end of the bill, add a 
new section, as follows: 

We have the utmost confidence in the 
Preisdent of the United States that no funds 
appropriated herein will be used to study 
the possibility of the surrender of this coun- 
try and its people to any foreign power. 


I think that is better than the pend- 
ing amendment. At least it is as good. 
We have confidence in the President of 
the United States. He has already 
stated to us that he did not authorize the 
study we have been debating. He knew 
nothing about it, and he was opposed to 
it. I even heard him make the state- 
ment that if he found out who was re- 
sponsible for it, he would dismiss him. 

I think we can accomplish two things. 
We can say to the world that we are 
showing confidence in our President, and 
at the same time we can make certain 
that no one under him, unbeknown to 
him, uses these funds for any such pur- 
poses. I submit my amendment as a 
substitute. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield before he offers the 
amendment? 

Mr. CAPEHART. Certainly. 

Mr. THYE. I would assume, if I had 
not read the amendment and had not 
listened to the colloquy today, that there 
was a suspicion that the President had 
been involved in this proposal. For that 
reason I believe it would be unwise to 
adopt such an amendment. 

Mr. CAPEHART. If we adopt the 
amendment of the Senator from Georgia, 
the inference will be either that funds 
have been used in the past for such pur- 
pose, or that they will be so used in the 
future. That is the inference to be 
drawn from the Russell amendment. We 
cannot win on a question of this kind. It 
is like the question, “Have you stopped 
beating your wife?” If the answer is in 
the affirmative, one admits that he has 
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been beating his wife. If the answer is in 
the negative, the inference is that he 
still continues to beat her. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Indiana as a substi- 
tute for the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Georgia. 

The CHIEF CLERK. At the end of the 
bill it is proposed to add a new section, 
as follows: 

We have the utmost confidence in the 
President of the United States that no funds 
appropriated herein will be used to study 
the possibility of surrender of this country 
and its people to any foreign power. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Is the 
pending bill an appropriation bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Is a dec- 
laration of policy such as is proposed in 
the pending amendment in order on an 
appropriation bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised that the declaration of 
policy is not a matter of legislation, and 
that it is not subject to a point of order. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on my amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, a further parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. How was 
the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Georgia offered? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Georgia 
was offered earlier in the day to the 
appropriation bill, as a regular amend- 
ment to the appropriation bill. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Indiana is proposed as a substitute for 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Georgia. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Was the 
amendment of the Senator from Georgia 
offered after due notice? Or was the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Georgia offered as a limitation on an 
appropriation bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator restate his inquiry? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. A little 
while ago when I was at the desk I was 
under the impression that there was an 
introductory paragraph in the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Geor- 
gia which brought it under the rule re- 
quiring a two-thirds vote. I was won- 
dering whether that rule would carry 
over to the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Indiana as a substitute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Indiana is a complete substitute for the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Georgia, and would therefore replace it. 
There would be nothing in the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Georgia which 
would have any effect on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
iden, one further question. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Does the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Indiana impose any administrative du- 
ties, or does it carry affirmative legis- 
lation? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is the 
understanding of the Chair that the an- 
swer to the Senator’s question is in the 
negative. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. On that 
basis it is not legislation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
the ruling of the Chair. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, un- 
less the author of the original amend- 
ment, the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Russet] is willing to ac- 
cept my substitute, I will withdraw it. 
I feel that it would be a good compro- 
mise to show confidence in the President 
of the United States; but unless he is 
willing to accept it, I will not press it. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I 
could not accept the amendment of the 
Senator from Indiana, because in my 
opinion his amendment might indicate 
some lack of confidence in the Presi- 
dent of the United States, who is cer- 
tainly not under attack in the amend- 
ment I have proposed. I do not think it 
is necessary for anyone to express his 
confidence in the President of the 
United States. Im my opinion, every 
Member of this body has confidence in 
the President of the United States. 

Mr, CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
shall not delay the Senate longer. I 
withdraw my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Indiana has withdrawn 
his amendment. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Goldwater Monroney 
Allott Gore Morse 
Anderson Green Morton 
Barrett Hayden Mundt 
Beall Hennings Neuberger 
Bennett Hickenlooper Pastore 
Bible Hoblitzell Potter 
Bricker Hruska Proxmire 
Bridges Humphrey Purtell 
Bush Jackson Revercomb 
Butler Jenner Robertson 
Capehart Johnson, Tex. Russell 
Carlson Johnston, S. C. Saltonstall 
Carroll Jordan Schoeppel 
Case, N. J. Kefauver Smathers 
Case, S. Dak. Kennedy Smith, Maine 
Chavez Kerr Sparkman 
Church Knowland Stennis 
Clark Kuchel Symington 
Cooper Langer Thurmond 
Cotton Lausche Thye 
Curtis Long Watkins 
Dirksen Magnuson Wiley 
Douglas Malone Williams 
Dworshak Mansfield Yarborough 
Eastland Martin, Iowa Young 
Ellender McClellan 

McNamara 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. FREAR], 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr, FUL- 
BRIGHT], the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Hitz], the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
HoLLAN D], the Senator from Montana 
Mr. Murray], the Senator from Wyo- 
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ming [Mr. O’Manoney], and the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE] are ab- 
sent on official business. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS] 
is absent because of illness in his family. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Payne] 
is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from New York IMr. 
Javits] is absent by leave of the Senate 
to attend the NATO Parliamentary Con- 
ference in London as chairman of the 
Economic Section of the General Affairs 
Committee. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Ives], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Martin], and the Senator from 
New Jersey (Mr, SMITH] are detained on 
official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CrarkK in the chair). A quorum is 
present. 


ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL NOON 
TOMORROW 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, an order has previously been or- 
dered that when the Senate ends its de- 
liberations today, it recess until 10 
o'clock tomorrow morning. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the order be modified 
that the Senate will convene at 12 
o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Texas? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION ON FRIDAY 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
may meet during the session of the Sen- 
ate tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS, 
1959 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 13450) making 
supplemental appropriations for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1959, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, what I am about to say does not 
represent my judgment, but I believe it 
represents the judgment of the majority 
of Senators present. I shall shortly sug- 
gest that the Senate recess and that there 
be no votes this evening. 

I think it would be the better part of 
wisdom for Senators to stand coura- 
geously, face up to the pending amend- 
ment, on which the yeas and nays have 
been ordered, vote on it, and say to the 
people of the country and the people of 
the world what the amendment provides. 

It is not a negative amendment. It 
does not express a lack of confidence in 
anyone. 

Some of my friends on both sides of 
the aisle want time to think about it. 
I believe in majority rule. I will submit 
to what I believe are the wishes of the 
majority of my friends who desire to 
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have an adequate opportunity to debate 
the matter, deliberate on it, and dis- 
cuss it. 

Empires have been destroyed while the 
people dilly dallied. In my opinion, the 
longer we play with it, the worse it will 
get. I hope we can come to an early 
conclusion on this question. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have 
received the following telegram from 
Gov. Robert D. Holmes, of Oregon, on 
the supplemental appropriation bill: 

SALEM, OREG., August 14, 1958. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I have wired Hon. CARL HAYDEN, chairman 
of Senate Appropriations Committee, the 
following message: “State of Oregon has deep 
interest in full appropriations for adequate 
civil defense. The supplemental appropria- 
tion providing for contributions by the Fed- 
eral Government to the State and local gov- 
ernments for personnel and administrative 
civil defense expense is absolutely necessary 
for proper implementation of H. R. 7576. 
Urge that you take immediate action to pro- 
vide these most essential funds.” 

ROBERT D. HOLMES, 
Governor. 


BIG TIMBERMEN AND SMALL BUSI- 
NESS ACT OF 1958—PART II 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, on Au- 
gust 5th on the floor of the Senate I 
stated: 


It has come to my attention that spokes- 
men for the larger timber interests, the In- 
dustrial Forestry Association, and the 
National Lumber Manufacturers Association, 
have been ting to thè Small Business 
Administration that it not implement the 
provision of this law—the product of a Sen- 
ate amendment—which would permit a small 
business set-aside program for timber. 


My remarks were based upon a letter 
of July 30, 1958 from Wendell B. Barnes, 
Small Business Administrator, and I ask 
unanimous consent that it appear at this 
point in the Recorp. It speaks for itself. 
Mr. Barnes is in an excellent position to 
know whereof he speaks. You will note 
that he advised me in no uncertain terms 
that these associations opposed the law 
and its implementation. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., July 30, 1958. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I have your letter of 
July 21, 1958, and want to assure you that 
in implementing the new provision of our 
act regarding sales of Government property 
the interests of small business will be pro- 
tected. We are currently meeting with rep- 
resentatives of the Forest Service in an 
effort to formulate mutually agreeable pro- 
cedures so that a satisfactory program can 
be conducted in the timber industry. 

As you point out in your letter, several 
association groups have expressed opposition 
to this new provision of our act. Repre- 
sentatives of the Industrial Forestry Asso- 
ciation and the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers Association have met with members 
of my staff and expressed opposition to the 
law but also to our implementation thereof. 
They were advised that we intended to im- 
plement this new provision and if they had 
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any suggestions to offer, we would be glad 
to consider them. 

Our discussions with the Forest Service 
have pointed up the fact that there are 
regional variations in the size of mills. It 
may well be that we will have to adopt a 
different definition for small mills in each 
of the three major lumber areas of the 
country. 

I appreciate your interest in this pro- 
gram and shall keep you advised of our 
progress. With regard to the availability 
of funds, the bill which contains our fiscal 
year 1959 appropriation is scheduled for 
consideration by Senate and House conferees 
within a few days. For your information 
Iam enclosing a copy of my recent testimony 
before the Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee. 

Sincerely yours, 
WENDELL B. BARNES, 
Administrator. 


Mr. MORSE. Ialso ask permission to 
have printed in the Recor a letter dated 
August 5 from the National Lumber 
Manufacturers asking me 10 questions, 
and my reply of August 8, 1958. In my 
letter I invited the National Lumber 
Manufacturers to state whether or not 
they opposed this amendment. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


NATIONAL LUMBER 
MANUFACURERS ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., August 5, 1958. 
The Honorable WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: On July 1, 1958, the 
Senate adopted certain amendments to the 
Small Business Act proposed by you and eight 
other Senators which would afford small- 
business concerns a preference in the dis- 
posal of Federal property. In your floor 
remarks you refer to the beneficial effects 
that would flow from these amendments in 
the sale of Government timber. The amend- 
ments have now been enacted into law. 

As was to be expected, members of the 
lumber industry and lumber ind asso- 
ciations have become greatly interested in 
this matter and are seeking information from 
us concerning the effect of the law on the 
procurement of Government timber and on 
their operations. We have recently had pre- 
liminary discussions with officials of the 
Forest Service, Department of Agriculture, 
and with officials of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration. Although these agencies are 
actively studying the Small Business Act and 
its meanings, they have not as yet developed 
answers to many of the questions we are be- 
ing asked. 

It occurred to us that you and your col- 
leagues in the Senate who have proposed the 
amendments with which we are concerned 
could provide us with answers to some of 
these questions, at least so far as the intent 
of the legislation is concerned. It will be 
much appreciated, therefore, if your office 
would be so kind as to help us obtain a fuller 
understanding of this matter and would sup- 
ply us with your answers to the following 
questions: 

(1) Is it your view that the present Small 
Business Administration definition of small 
business relating to the forest industries 
should apply in administering your amend- 
ment to Public Law 85-536? Parentheti- 
cally, we understand that in the case of 
procurement by the Government, the SBA 
has considered a sawmill, planing mill, or log- 
ging operation employing 500 or less persons 
a small business. In the case of manage- 
ment, technical and financial assistance op- 
erations, the criterion has been 250 or fewer 
employees for sawmills and planing mills. It 
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is our further understanding that logging op- 
erations have not as yet been defined by the 
SBA as an activity separate from a sawmill 
for procurement purposes. 

(2) If your answer to question (1) is 
“No”, what do you consider would be a 
proper definition of a small business con- 
cern with regard to: (a) lumber (and other 
forest products) manufacturing; (b) log- 
ging; (c) a combination of (a) and (b)? 

(3) Should the definition of small business 
for (a), (b) and (c) in question 2 be differ- 
ent according to geographic regions or ma- 
jor timber types? 

(4) How should the words “fair propor- 
tion” be interpreted, as used in the clause, 
“to insure that a fair proportion of the total 
sales of Government property be made to” 
small business enterprises? 

(5) The new law provides that the “set- 
aside” program in Government sales will not 
affect or change any of the preferences or 
priorities established by law with respect 
to the sale of electrical power or any other 
property by the Government. Does this have 
any special significance with reference to 
Government timber? 

(6) It is stated in the conference report 
that: 

“Where, in connection with the disposal 
of Federal property, a portion of such prop- 
erty is set aside for sale to small business 
under this new authority, the price to small 
business will be established on the basis of 
the price obtained by the Government on 
that portion of the Government property 
available to bidders both large and small. 
That is, to get an award on the portion 
set aside for small business a small business 
bidder must meet the lowest successful bid 
on the portion not set aside. In case of a 
100 percent set-aside for small business the 
highest bid must be a reasonable price in 
order to be accepted by the Government.” 

Ordinarily, in timber sales if a bid is a 
successful bid, it is the highest bid offered 
and accepted. How should the words “low- 
est successful bid” be interpreted? If the 
small business bidders must meet the “low- 
est successful bid” on the portion set aside 
in order to purchase set-aside timber, he 
presumably would be obtaining the timber 
at some price which would not necessarily 
reflect the appraised price. (The appraised 
price is usually considered to be an estimate 
of the fair market value.) In the case of a 
100 percent set-aside for small business, 
would the term “reasonable price“ mean the 
appraised price or would it have some other 
meaning? 

(7) The question raised in (6) in turn 
raises questions concerning the extent of the 
set-aside of timber and the manner of 
accomplishment. Will the set-aside of tim- 
ber be in geographical units? If so, will 
such units be established within working 
circles, within national forests or within 
some other geographic unit? Or will the 
set-aside be based upon some fixed propor- 
tion of the allowable cut within working 
circles, or national forests, or States, or 
regions? In either case, on what basis 
would the set-aside be determined? That 
is, how much set-aside would be considered 
reasonable and what criteria would you use 
to determine reasonableness? 

(8) What new procedures do you feel are 
necessary under the law to keep small busi- 
ness informed of proposed disposals of Gov- 
ernment property? 

(9) What technical or managerial aids to 
small-business concerns engaged in the tim- 
ber business do you think should be sup- 
plied under the law? 

(10) What type of studies under the law 
do you think should be conducted by SBA 
concerning such small-business concerns? 

We hope you will not feel from this rather 
formidable array of questions that we are 
not sympathetic with a fair and equitable 
system for the sale of Government timber to 
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all interested ies, small, medium or 
large, nor should this letter be construed in 
any way to suggest that we are unsympa- 
thetic with sincere efforts to rectify any 
maladjustments that may exist. Answers to 
the above questions will serve a most useful 
purpose so far as we are concerned. They 
will help us understand better the reasons 
for the amendments you have introduced; 
they will provide information with which we 
can answer inquiries; and they will provide 
knowledge upon which we may be able to 
develop helpful cooperation with the Fed- 
eral agencies concerned with this legislation. 

I am taking the liberty of sending a copy 
of this letter to the United States Forest 
Service and to the Small Business Admin- 
istration for their information. 

Sincerely, 
A. Z. NELSON, 
Director, Forestry and Economics 
Division. 
Avus 8, 1958. 
Mr. A. Z. NELSON, 

Director, Forestry and Economics 
Division, National Lumber Manu- 
facturers Association, 1319 18th St., 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Newson: Insofar as I can, I am 
glad to try to answer the questions you ask 
in your letter of August 5, 1958. 

When Congress adopted the amendment 
to give small business certain preferences 
in the disposals of Federal property, it indi- 
cated its general legislative intent, and as 
in many other Federal statutes, it left it up 
to the administrative agency—the Small 
Business Administration—to implement and 
administer the general legislative mandate. 
Fortunately, the course was not wholly un- 
charted. We have the existing analogy of 
delegated authority in cases involving set- 
asides for small business in the Federal pur- 
chasing field. 

Under our amendment, the administrative 
agency will write the rules and regulations 
with due regard for the public interest and 
the general intent expressed by Congress, 
and with full consideration to the basic 
purpose for which the agency was created— 
that of assisting small business. 

In answer to your first three questions, 
I would hope that the definition of small 
business would be fixed at a number of em- 
ployees representative of the breaking point 
between large and small for the major geo- 
graphic areas of the Nation. It is my hope 
that SBA will get the facts together on the 
makeup of the industry and then try to 
reach its conclusion on an objective basis. 

Your fourth question is a broad one that 
will have to be answered pursuant to an ad- 
ministrative determination after the facts 
are in on the points above. Naturally, if 
there should be contentions about the ad- 
ministrative decision, it would be reasonable 
to expect Congress to assist by studying the 
matter if requested. 

The reference to priorities as found in your 
fifth question does not have any special sig- 
nificance for timber. The only possible 
problem could come up under one part of the 
1944 act which, in effect, permits timber to 
be allocated to communities or companies, 
I would presume: 

(a) that a cooperative agreement being a 
contract could not be disturbed by a set- 
aside, and (b) there could be a set-aside 
within a Federal unit area if requested. 

Your sixth and seventh questions I will 
take together. In a set-aside it would be my 
thought that small business would be en- 
titled to bid on the timber set aside in open 
competitive bids and would have to offer to 
pay at least the appraised price set by the 
Forest Service or Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment. I have not fully considered whether it 
would be practical to try to make a division 
of small timber sales among small-business 
men, Although a division or allocation 
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might be requested, I would prefer to await 
a test of the effectiveness of competitive bids 
in satisfying small-business needs. 

It would be my expectation that requests 
for a set-aside would emanate from an indi- 
vidual or a group in an area. At the outset, 
I would be of the opinion that geographical 
limitations on potential small bidders should 
not be imposed. If small bidders from far 
away can outbid the local concerns, perhaps 
it would be well to examine whether they 
are operating at reasonable efficiency. 

I would look forward to your suggestions, 
those of the SBA or any other group, on the 
last there questions you raise. At this time 
one study comes to my mind. Much wood is 
wasted in sawmill that could be converted 
to useful products. I can think of no greater 
service that could be performed than for 
SBA to study what can be done to help small 
firms productively utilize or sell this material 
which is now being wasted. 

It should be understood that the thoughts 
I express are my personal views. They shouid 
not be used to suggest to the Federal agencies 
or ayone else that I recommend one course 
of action over another or any specific course. 
These views are subject to revision as the 
facts are developed. I am sure you can ap- 
preciate that if I attempted to answer your 
letter in full detail I would in effect be writ- 
ing the regulations for the Small Business 
Administration. This is not my job. I am 
sure you can also appreciate, however, that 
there were certain general considerations in 
my mind when I concluded to support the 
Senate amendment. . These were not detailed 
and specific, but rather were based on the 
broad view that small business is the main- 
spring which has made our Nation what it 
is today. It deserves my continued support. 
I am convinced if we permit small business 
to wither we will be causing the destruction 
of one of America’s vital strengths, 

I am enclosing for your information a copy 
of my remarks on the Floor of the Senate on 
Tuesday, August 5. If the suggestions you 
were reported to have made to the Small 
Business Administration were not made, I 
shall immediately clarify the matter with 
officials of the SBA and make a full statement 
on the Senate floor. Since the adjournment 
of Congress is imminent, time is of the es- 
sence should you desire prompt action. 

Sincerely yours, 
WAYNE MORSE. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp a letter dated 
August 12, 1958, from the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers Association. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NATIONAL LUMBER 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., August 12, 1958. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Mr. A. Z. Nelson, 
director of our division of forestry and eco- 
nomics has handed me your letter of August 
8, 1958, written in response to his letter to 
you of August 5 in which he outlined 10 
specific areas of inquiry concerning the 
meaning of your amendments to the Small 
Business Act of 1958. 

We appreciate your prompt attention to 
the questions contained in Mr. Nelson's 
letter although, as you acknowledged, it was 
not in the detail we had hoped for. We 
have also noted the final paragraph of your 
letter with reference to your remarks on 
the floor of the Senate on August 5. I 
must say frankly that I am surprised and 
puzzled by the comments contained in your 
speech regarding the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers Association. 
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Since the lumber industry includes so 
many sawmills falling within the generally 
accepted understanding of what constitutes 
a small business it is difficult indeed for 
me to understand why it should be assumed 
by anyone that the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers Association would act to jeopard- 
ize the existence of the small lumber man- 
ufacturer. On the contrary, all possible 
efforts are made by this association to en- 
courage and develop a healthful climate 
for the lumber industry—and units of all 
sizes. 

We are extremely interested in your 
amendments to the Small Business Act of 
1958. They appear difficult to interpret 
however and in order to serve our members, 
efforts have been made by me and officials 
of this association to elicit the thinking 
and viewpoint of the responsible Federal 
agencies, On July 15 this association con- 
tacted the Forest Service with regard to 
your amendments. The Service itself did 
not yet understand the full implications of 
the amendments but stated they were re- 
ceiving study. 

On July 25 officials of this association met 
with Mr. Donald A. Hipkins, Deputy Ad- 
ministrator of the Small Business Admin- 
istration. Questions were again asked as 
to the implications of the amendments but 
at that time SBA was still studying the 
language and for the time being most of 
our questions were left unanswered. The 
association was invited to provide SBA with 
any suggestions it might have regarding the 
operation of the Small Business Act as it 
may apply to the lumber industry and to the 
procurement of Government timber. The 
association assured SBA of its helpful co- 
operation. Contact was also made with the 
Department of the Interior. 

Followup letters dated August 5 were di- 
rected by this association to both the Small 
Business Administration and the United 
States Forest Service again assuring those 
agencies of the desire of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association to be of 
all possible assistance in the development 
of practical operating procedures under the 
new law. In his letter of August 5 to Mr. 
Donald A, Hipkins, Deputy Administrator, 
Small Business Administration, Mr. Henry 
Bahr, vice president and general counsel of 
National Lumber Manufacturers Association 
assured SBA of the intention of this associa- 
tion to be helpful. Mr. Bahr also advised 
Mr. Hipkins that “we have written Senator 
Morse asking him for answers to a number 
of questions on this matter and have also 
written to the United States Forest Service.” 

Our efforts to learn more about the in- 
tent of your amendments included, of course, 
Mr. Nelson's letter to you of August 5, his 
telephone call to your administrative assist- 
ant, Mr. William Berg, and his personal con- 
ference with Mr. Berg on August 6. I am 
sure you can appreciate the fact that your 
August 5 remarks on the floor of the Senate 
came as a surprise to us in view of the fact 
that Mr. Nelson had told Mr. Berg that same 
day that National Lumber Manufacturers As- 
sociation did not oppose the amendment 
and, in fact, had not arrived at a position 
of any kind. 

You will recall that Mr. Nelson concluded 
his letter to you of August 5 by saying: 

“We hope you will not feel from this 
rather formidable array of questions that we 
are not sympathetic with a fair and equita- 
ble system for the sale of Government timber 
to all interested parties, small, medium, or 
large, nor should this letter be construed 
in any way to suggest that we are unsympa- 
thetic with sincere efforts to rectify any mal- 
adjustments that may exist. Answers to the 
above questions will serve a most useful 
purpose so far as we are concerned. They 
will help us understand better the reasons 
for the amendments you have introduced; 
they will provide information with which we 
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can answer inquiries; and they will provide 
knowledge upon which we may be able to 
develop helpful cooperation with the Fed- 
eral agencies concerned with this legisla- 
tion.” 

The National Lumber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation had but scant knowledge of the 
amendment involving small timber operators 
prior to its passage. You did not seek our 
views prior to its introduction. As I indi- 
cated previously in this letter this associa- 
tion does not understand the full ramifica- 
tions of the amendment to the Small Busi- 
ness Act. Rather than opposing the amend- 
ment our efforts to date have been only to 
attempt to cooperate with responsible Fed- 
eral agencies to arrive at full and agreeable 
understanding of these new provisions of law. 
Since we have an obligation to our industry 
to obtain information for it on all matters 
that affect it, our interest in seeking infor- 
mation can in no way be construed to be 
opposition. Accordingly, we reserve the right 
to express our views on this matter in the 
future based on the operations under this 
measure and the results obtained in the 
future. 

The Deputy Administrator of SBA, with 
whom reportedly you have had frequent 
contact, has assured us that nothing he has 
said to you following our visit with him could 
be used as a basis for the conclusion reached 
by you in your Senate floor statement. This 
letter written at your suggestion is addressed 
to you in an effort to bring to your attention 
the full record of our interest in this amend- 
ment to date. After you have read this letter 
and after further reflection it is my hope 
that you will take the Senate floor to correct 
the impressions you have made regarding our 
position. 

It is indeed regrettable that representa- 
tives of this association have not been per- 
mitted to discuss this matter with you per- 
sonally to clarify the situation and your in- 
tent. However, I would like to assure you 
that we continue to stand ready to discuss 
problems of mutual interest and concern 
with you. 

Sincerely, 
MORTIMER B. DOYLE. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, this as- 
sociation denies the representations I 
made, and I rest my case on the clear 
and unequivocal statement of the Ad- 
ministrator of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration as to the position of this 
lumber association. The public can 
judge for itself and render its own ver- 
dict. 

I am pleased, however, to note that the 
National Lumber Manufacturers Associ- 
ation now indicates its desire to be co- 
operative. 

I turn to another subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon has the floor. 


REMARKABLE ACHIEVEMENT OF 
GOVERNOR HOLMES, OF OREGON, 
IN LABOR DISPUTE MEDIATION 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, last night 
I received a telegram from Mr. Charles 
Brooks, the manager of my Oregon of- 
fice, which reads as follows: 


Settlement of the 5-week construction la- 
bor dispute mediated by Goy. Robert D. 
Holmes was accomplished tonight by ac- 
ceptance of an agreement by members of 
the Hoisting and Portable Engineers Local 
701. Earlier in the day the Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors approved package settle- 
ment. The settlement of the prolonged dis- 
pute, which began July 9, was worked out 
Tuesday, August 12, in Governor Holmes’ of- 
fice in Salem. Union and management rep- 
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resentatives met all day Tuesday with the 
Governor and Federal Mediator Leroy Smith 
before coming up with an agreement that 
night. Settlement means work will resume 
within a few hours on some jobs. Resump- 
tion of work depends upon conditions at 
the various projects. 


The remarkable aspect of this achieve- 
ment of Oregon’s outstanding Governor 
lies in the fact that the parties had 
reached a deadlock on Friday, August 8, 
with no prospect for further negotiation 
or amicable settlement. 

On Monday, August 11, Governor 
Holmes summoned the negotiating com- 
mittee of the Associated General Con- 
tractors, the union, and the Federal me- 
diators to his office for the purpose of 
resolving the dispute. These parties 
met in the Governor’s office at 10:30 in 
the morning of Tuesday, August 12, and 
worked throughout the day. After 11 
hours of discussion and “give and take” 
under the masterful guidance of Gov- 
ernor Holmes, they reached a package 
agreement which was satisfactory to all 
concerned. 

This is simply another illustration of 
the tremendous capabilities of Gov. Rob- 
ert D. Holmes of Oregon. It demon- 
strates how wise the people of Oregon 
were in selecting this brilliant man as 
their chief executive. 


THE NATIONAL SCHOLARSHIP 
FUND 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor a statement prepared by me 
regarding the scholarship provisions of 
the amendment adopted by the Senate 
Wednesday night during the considera- 
tion of the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR COOPER 


My attention has been called to a news 
article appearing in today’s Washington 
Post, commenting on the amendment which 
I offered Wednesday evening regarding the 
scholarship section of the Defense Educa- 
tion bill. My amendment was approved by 
vote of the Senate. The article makes the 
following statement: 

“But before approving the bill, the Sen- 
ate slashed the scholarship provision from 
the $1,000-a-year grants suggested by Pres- 
ident Eisenhower to awards of $250 a year. 

“The amendment, proposed by Senator 
JoHN SHERMAN Cooper (Republican of Ken- 
tucky) was approved 46 to 42. It would 
cut the cost of the proposed 4-year scholar- 
ship program from $17.5 million a year to 
$5 million. Scholarships would go to about 
23,000 students a year.” 

I comment on this statement because it 
does not give the full facts regarding my 
amendment, and could be misleading to 
those who are interested in the scholar- 
ship program. 

The committee bill proposed that sums 
to a maximum of $1,000 a year could be 
awarded to a scholarship winner for 4 years, 
a total of $4,000. Of this amount, $500 a 
year, or a total of $2,000 for the 4 years, 
would be an outright grant. The remain- 
ing $500 per year, or $2,000 for the 4 col- 
lege years, would be awarded as a grant 
if the student established need. 

My amendment would make exactly the 
same sum available to a scholarship win- 
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ner—that is, $1,000 a year for each of 4 
years. 

The difference between my amendment, 
which was adopted, and the committee bill, 
is this: $250 of the $1,000 per year available 
to a student would be an outright grant. 
The remainder of $750 per year would be 
available to the student as a loan on very 
easy terms. 

Title III of the committee bill itself pro- 
vides the terms of the loan. The student 
has 10 years to repay the loan, which bears 
interest at 2 percent. No security is re- 
quired. No payments are required while 
the student is in college, in military serv- 
ice, or teaching in an elementary or sec- 
ondary school. Further, the loan would be 
forgiven at the rate of 20 percent per year 
for teaching in secondary and elementary 
schools. 

There can be differences of opinion as to 
whether the scholarships should be financed 
wholly by grants, or partly by loans as my 
amendment provides. But it should be 
clear that my amendment would make 
available to a student receiving a scholar- 
ship award the same amount as the com- 
mittee amendment—$1,000 per year—and 
to approximately the same number of stu- 
dents, 20,000 a year. 

The House eliminated entirely the scholar- 
ship program. My amendment would pre- 
serve the scholarship program. 

I supported and voted for the national 
defense education bill, as I have supported 
bills to aid education during my entire sery- 
ice in the Senate. Nevertheless, I believe 
that the scholarship provisions of the bill 
are rather loose. The scholarships will be 
awarded by commissions appointed by the 
governors of the States. There are no firm 
requirements that students to whom they 
are awarded shall have attained high schol- 
astic standing in high school. Again, there 
are no firm requirements that the students 
awarded scholarships shall maintain high 
standards of scholarship in the colleges they 
attend. Further, the State commissions, 
rather than the college which the student 
is attending, will make the determination as 
to whether students receiving scholarships 
are maintaining acceptable standards. 

If the scholarship program should be 
loosely administered it would be very unfor- 
tunate, for then it would not achieve its 
purpose. It was my view that my amend- 
ment—providing an outright grant of $1,000 
for the 4 years, and a loan of up to $3,000 
per person—would attract the best and most 
serious students. If this is true, the value 
of the scholarship program would be con- 
firmed. This is the reason that I offered my 
amendment, and I assume that it was ac- 
cepted by the Senate. 

The news article is also unclear in re- 
ferring to the amount of money made avail- 
able for the scholarship program under my 
amendment. The figures quoted do not take 
into account the availability of funds to pro- 
vide the loans of $750 per year for 20,000 new 
scholarships a year. My amendment pro- 
vides $5 million the first year for the grant 
portion of the scholarships, plus up to $15 
million in loan funds. 

As the scholarship program was not ac- 
cepted by the House, I believe that my 
amendment, which joins grants and loans, 
will be attractive and acceptable to the 
House. 


FEDERAL AID FOR EDUCATION 


Mr. BRICKER. Mr. President, I ask 
ous consent to have printed in 
the body of the REcorp an analysis I 
have made of the bill passed last night 
by the Senate, which I opposed. 
I ask also to have printed in the REC- 
ORD as a part of my remarks six articles 
which describe what the State of Ohio 
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has done in the educational field. If 
the other States have done likewise, the 
bill passed last night is certainly unnec- 
essary. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and articles were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR BRICKER 


The so-called Defense Education Act, 
passed by the Senate yesterday, comprises 12 
titles, each of which provides for 1 or more 
Federal programs with varying purposes, 
methods, and consequences. It would intro- 
duce Federal influence at all levels of educa- 
tion. It would add hundreds of millions to 
what President Eisenhower has described as 
a “horrible” deficit in fiscal 1959. Each pro- 
gram authorized deserves separate debate, 
but our consideration of the measure at this 
late date precluded the full discussion which 
was required. 

Every title of this bill is related to one 
fundamental issue in self-government, name- 
ly, the functions of our different levels of 
government and the level at which decisions 
about each function are to be made. 

Constitutional responsibility for education 
is clearly placed at the State level. Local 
boards of education are, in effect, representa- 
tives of State government, to whom has been 
delegated the authority to make decisions 
about the organization and conduct of local 
school systems. The people of the com- 
munities of this country have had the power 
to influence these decisions about the course 
of school events by electing or appointing 
local school board members. Education is 
the most important remaining function of 
government which is constitutionally and 
operationally a local and State affair. The 
definition of education and the varying em- 
phases given to it in our thousands of com- 
munities are, as yet, decided by the people 
in this last citadel of direct democracy. 

We are, in S. 4237, flatly asserting that 
such local and State decisions are no longer 
adequate to the development of the trained 
manpower required in the country—and we 
are using the power of Federal taxation to 
implement our judgment that local govern- 
ment, having failed, must be forced to pro- 
vide what we, in our wisdom, believe to be a 
more proper education. 

Title 4 of this measure indicates that we 
believe the quantity and quality of science 
education is so inadequate that we must 
compel people to purchase more science 
equipment. 

Title 7 similarly indicates our decision that 
guidance and counseling are much more im- 
portant than local school boards have deemed 
them to be and must be better supported 
and better staffed. I would remind my col- 
leagues that this bill constitutes taking over 
responsibility for the course of events in local 
school systems. Our intervention on the 
subject of teaching and counseling implies 
a superior understanding of the conditions 
facing this Nation which justifies the estab- 
lishment of a new precedent. While the 
Federal Government has stimulated an ex- 
pansion of vocational training and has 
assisted those school districts which were 
overburdened with pupils of employees of 
the Federal Government, it has never pre- 
viously sought to intrude into the curriculum 
of the common school nor has it sought to 
impose its views about the emphasis given 
to guidance and counseling of youth. The 
measure now before the Senate does both. 
It makes a judgment about science educa- 
tion now available, about foreign language 
courses now available and about the guid- 
ance and counseling now available. It pro- 
nounces American schools so inadequate in 
all these respects that Federal subsidies must 
be granted to correct the inadequacy, and 
that Federal taxes must be increased. 

The measure thus assumes that the States 
will not or cannot provide schools adequate 
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for the coming decade. This assumption is 
not only unestablished but unestablishable. 
The record-breaking expansion of public 
education in the last decade has indicated 
the willingness and ability of our people to 
continue to make decisions about education 
and to find sufficient State and local revenues 
to implement their decisions. I know that it 
is the will of the people of my State to make 
their own decisions about education—and I 
know equally well that the Federal Govern- 
ment has no resources to tax which are not 
available to the citizens of Ohio. I am 
strongly opposed to this measure or any 
measure which assumes either that local 
people will default on their responsibility 
for education or can be given anything by 
the Federal Government which was not first 
taken from them. Public education is, I 
repeat, the last citadel of local and State 
government. Federal intervention into the 
decisions about the organization, curriculum 
and methods of local schools is, I believe, 
unjustified. In spite of already excessive 
taxation, local people have quadrupled school 
expenditures in the last decade, built more 
classrooms, provided better equipment and 
increased the number of teachers in our 
School systems to a degree never previously 
undertaken. 

If some of this greatly increased expendi- 
ture for education has been directed toward 
goals other than such fundamentals as 
science and foreign language, this can be 
and, in fact, is being corrected—without 
Federal compulsion. I am willing to trust 
the people through their local and State 
boards of education to make any such redi- 
rection of school expenditures that they find 
appropriate for their children in their com- 
munity and for their country. I sincerely 
urge that the Congress not intrude into this 
last prerogative of local and State govern- 
ment—the public school. 

Let us leave school organization, methods, 
curriculum, and the guidance and counsel- 
ing of youth in the hands of local people. 
Such decisions about the education of their 
children should be made by their duly con- 
stituted boards of education and not by the 
Congress of the United States. 

By way of illustrating what the people of 
Ohio are now doing to solve the educational 
problems of our State, I include in the REC- 
orp at this point in my remarks the follow- 
ing items: 

Proclamation of Goy. C. William O'Neill, 
establishing a State House Conference on 
Education in Ohio; 

Letter dated August 8, 1958, written to me 
by Ray W. Kimmey, chairman of the State 
House Conference on Education; 

An excerpt from the March 24, 1958, issue 
of the Report Card, published by the Ohio 
Education Association; 

The first page of the Discussion Guide for 
State and Local Meetings of the State House 
Conference on Education; and 

A list of the members of the State House 
Conference on Education Committee, 


STATE or OHIO, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Columbus. 


PROCLAMATION—STATEHOUSE CONFERENCE ON 
EDUCATION 

Whereas educational needs in Ohio at the 
local level are of paramount concern and 
interest; and 

Whereas these educational needs are evi- 
dent by the apparent inadequacies which now 
exist in facilities and personnel, but which 
have not been determined to a degree neces- 
sary to determine such actual educational 
needs; and 

Whereas the 1955 Ohio White House Con- 
ference which followed the Washington, 
D. C. meeting of the Federal White House 
Conference brought to light facts which in- 
dicated a definite public need for local con- 
ferences to determine educational require- 
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ments before delaying to the detriment of 
proper planning on education in Ohio; and 

Whereas a program to determine these 
needs is long overdue and is proving costly 
to all of our citizens and their children: 
Now therefore 

I, OC. William O'Neill, Governor of the 
State of Ohio, do hereby proclaim the estab- 
lishment of a statehouse conference on 
education for Ohio to initiate conferences 
at municipal, township and county levels as 
of March 18, 1958 for the purpose of deter- 
mining Ohio’s educational needs through 
reports from such local conferences being 
submitted to me as chairman of said con- 
ference no later than November 1, 1958; and 
therefore 

I, C. William O'Neill, Governor, declare 
this conference to be an official State of 
Ohio function to determine this State’s edu- 
cational needs for the exclusive benefit of 
its citizens and those of the United States 
of America, so that all contributions, when 
and if made, will be to the State of Ohio 
and this conference for public purposes ex- 
clusively; and therefore 

I will hereby appoint a committee of prom- 
inent citizens to accomplish the purposes 
above mentioned. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto 
subscribed my name and caused the great 
seal of the State of Ohio to be affixed, at 
Columbus, this 3d day of March, in the year 
of our Lord, 1958, 

C. WILLIAM ON,, 
Governor. 

STATE HOUSE 

CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION, 

Columbus, Ohio, August 8, 1958. 
Hon. JOHN W. BRICKER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator: The Statehouse Con- 
ference on Education for Ohio was estab- 
lished by Governor O’Neill’s proclamation to 
initiate conferences at municipal, township, 
and county levels for the p of deter- 
mining Ohio’s educational needs through re- 
ports from such local conferences. 

There are four major topics suggested for 
discussion: (1) Teaching personnel, (2) dis- 
trict organization, (3) school program, (4) 
finance. 

Today, education is a topic of major inter- 
est in Ohio. This is as it should be. Public 
education probably is more directly affected 
in its quality and quantity by public influ- 
ence than any other governmental service. 
The citizens at their school districts and 
community meetings will look at their own 
school systems. They will find things that 
they like and things that they don’t like. 
There is no district where important im- 
provements cannot be made. 

A discussion guide has been prepared for 
two purposes: (1) To provide local and State 
conference participants with factual back- 
ground information and the pros and cons of 
some of the major problems and issues in 
education, and (2) to suggest questions in- 
volving problems common to many school 
systems. 

Local school authorities have been asked 
to have information available so that each 
participant can fill in his own district profile 
and compare it to other districts. These 
discussion guides will be given to each person 
attending the local meetings, and it is an- 
ticipated that we will have use for 75,000 
copies at present, with further printing very 
possible. 

At present, we have over 400 local com- 
mittees with their chairmen appointed and 
believe we will have 600 by the time our local 
meetings start in September. All local meet- 
ings are to be completed between September 
1 and October 20. Many districts are then 
planning countywide meetings before the 
statewide meeting in Columbus, Ohio, on 
October 28, 
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Each local chairman has been requested 
to be as certain as possible to obtain broad 
coverage. They have been requested to see 
that representatives of all organizations, as 
well as business, industry, labor, religious, 
race, farm, parochial and private schools and 
educators. are on the committees. 

Pianning meetings are now being held in 
many districts, and four of our universities 
(Ohio University, Kent State, Miami, and 
Bowling Green State) are conducting courses 
in the planning and proper organization of 
the conference chairman and committees. 

We are advised that the local meetings will 
have from 25 to 1,800 persons in attendance. 
Some districts will have 1 meeting, others 
from 2 to 6. 

Attached are some important data on our 
statehouse conference: 

Proclamation of the Governor. 

Listing of State committee members. 

Listing of local chairmen. 

Report of initial meeting. 

Procedure for local meetings. 

Discussion guide. 

It is the Ohio citizen who will determine 
the future of Ohio schools, and this is his 
oportunity to be sure his opinions are pre- 
sented to the Governor, legislature, edu- 
cators, organizations, associations, and the 
public. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ray W. KIMMEY, 
Chairman. 


THe GREEN LIGHT 


Plans are now being made to hold a 1958 
statehouse conference on education to be 
preceded by community conferences in all 
sections of the State. A group of 75 repre- 
sentatives of State organizations, meeting 
at Columbus last week, gave a green light 
to the project, organized as a planning group. 

So far as Ray W. Kimmey, Dayton business 
executive, was concerned, the meeting was 
overdue. Long a hard-working lay enthusi- 
ast for better schools, Kimmey was elected 
chairman of the conference. 

Kimmey, who generally is credited with 
being the chief developer of basic principles 
underlying Ohio's present school foundation 
program, told the group: “I believe the in- 
terest in our schools by all people, other 
than educators, has been on the decline 
since the latter part of 1955 until the sput- 
niks; and now we are again at a high level 
of interest.“ 

Idea for the conference actually stemmed 
from the 1955 Ohio White House Conference, 
That group urged the State board of educa- 
tion to sponsor another conference. The 
board, tied up with many other responsi- 
bilities, passed the request along to the Ohio 
School Boards Association, which agreed to 
initiate the conference, 

The conference plan calls for school dis- 
trict townhall meetings to be carried out by 
early August. Delegates would be sent to 
the statehouse conference, to be held in 
September at Columbus. School board presi- 
dents and superintendents are to be asked 
to assume responsibility for calling meetings 
of planning groups to set up the local con- 
ferences. 

Local leaders of the business, farm, labor, 
civic, and professional groups represented 
at the State meeting will be asked to assist. 


STUDY GUIDE 


The State planning group expects to pro- 
vide local conferences with copies of a study 
guide and other reference materials. Costs 
of printed materials, conference manage- 
ment and the final report, according to 
Kimmey, will be financed by contributions 
from several Ohio business firms. 

State superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, E. E. Holt, was elected vice chairman 
of the conference. P. C. James, vice presi- 
dent of Capital Finance Corp., Columbus, and 
officer of the Ohio Consumers Loan Asso- 
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ciation, was named treasurer. John L. 

Morely, Mansfield, president of the Ohio 

Home Builders Association, was elected 

chairman of the finance committee. 

ee conference program has five objec- 
ves: 

1. To arouse the public to present and 
future school needs. 

2. To stimulate public interest in the 
formulation of school policies, 

3. To encourage competent, public-spirited 
individuals to become candidates for school 
board members. 

4. To provide direction to school offictals 
in planning for an adequate educational 
program. 

5. To supply legislators with more local 
information to use as a basis for evaluating 
present statutes and proposing new legis- 
lation. 


CITIZENS DECIDE 


Gov. C. William O'Neill, honorary chair- 
man of the conference, was unable to attend 
the initial meeting because he had not re- 
turned from a Florida vacation. Chalmers 
Wylie, O'Nellls secretary, told the group 
that public opinion often is considerably 
ahead of Congressional and legislative action. 
“It is the Ohio citizen,” he said, “who will 
determine the future of Ohio schools.” He 
said that much importance will be attached 
to the work of the conference. 

The State and local conference discus- 
sions will center about four general topics: 
Educational program, teacher personnel, 
school district organization, and public 
school finance (including construction and 
transportation). Brief presentations were 
made to the planning committee on the 
major problem areas. 

The rate of enrollment growth will now 
soar rapidly, Harold J. Bowers, State depart- 
ment of education director of teacher educa- 
tion and certification, told the group. Dur- 
ing the next 6 years the Ohio enrollment will 
increase by 500,000, almost equal to the 
growth of the school system during the past 
10 years, he said. In fact, the school system 
of 1964 will be double the size of that oper- 
ated in 1944. 

To staff the schools of 1964, 84,000 teachers 
will be needed—enough to fill Ohio Stadium, 
he said. Ohio now employs 67,600 teachers. 

The financial challenge, Kimmey said, will 
be to more than double present school funds 
within the next 10 years. This will be neces- 
sary simply to maintain present standards, 
he said. A greater amount of money must 
be secured “if we want a higher standard of 
education.” 

QUALITY 

Holt said public interest in education has 
soared to a new high “and I think we're 
agreed we want a quality product.” 

“It is not enough, as I see it, to say that we 
will try to do better that which we are al- 
ready doing,” he said. “This period de- 
mands that we all reexamine the entire pro- 
gram of public education from kindergarten 
through high school and the post-high- 
school level.” 

The State superintendent said district or- 
ganization should be high on the list of 
items considered when discussing improve- 
ment of the educational program. There is 
a direct relationship between size of school 
and what can happen in that school for the 
child,” he said, 

T. G. O'Keefe, OEA research director, said 
that although school district consolidation is 
one of the most controversial issues in edu- 
cation in Ohio, it must be faced. 

Although the Ohio School Survey recom- 
mended that minimum enrollment in a high 
school should be 240 pupils (now a State 
minimum standard), 444 Ohio schools have 
less than 200 pupils, another 209 have be- 
tween 200 and 300 pupils, while 478 high 
schools have enrollments topping 300 pupils, 
O'Keefe pointed out. 
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Kimmey expressed the hope that confer- 
ence discussions would center upon major 
issues. “There are so many controversial 
topics to discuss on the finance question, 
alone, that we could spend weeks, even years, 
and not cover the entire subject,” he said. 

The chairman, who served as head of the 
Ohio School Survey Finance Committee, is 
sales budget director of the Frigidaire Divi- 
sion, General Motors Corp. He is a director of 
the National Citizens Council for Better 
Schools. 


Discussion GUIDE For STATE AND LOCAL MEET- 
INGS—STATE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON EDU- 
CATION—WHAT’'S THE REASON ron THE LOCAL 
AND STATE MEETINGS? 


It is time for Ohioans to take another 
close look at their public schools. This is a 
period of great change. Ohio moves forward 
rapidly as a greater State. We grow in in- 
dustry, commerce, agriculture, and wealth. 
Our cities and villages swell. New homes 
pop up like mushrooms along our interlacing 
network of busy streets and highways. 

Our school system grows, too. Already it 
is much larger than we have ever known, 
But this is just a beginning, because Ohio's 
schools of the 1960’s will be double the size 
of our schools in the forties. 

Whether Ohio continues to prosper de- 
pends largely upon how well we nurture our 
public schools, for without knowledge and 
a well-educated citizenry we are lost in the 
age of space. 

Today public education is a topic of major 
public interest in Ohio. This is as it should 
be. Public education probably is more di- 
rectly affected in its quality and quantity by 
public influence than any other govern- 
mental service. 

In almost any community talk about pub- 
lic education evokes alarm, complacency, 
controversy, criticism, and confusion. There 
are those who complain that pennypinching 
has already resulted in overloaded schools 
and a deterioration of quality. There are 
others who contend that school costs are too 
high. Still others would shed the goal of 
educational opportunity for all and concen- 
trate the efforts of our schools upon a 
limited group of selected youngsters. 

Which way for Ohio schools? 

This is the reason for calling the state- 
house conference on education and all of the 
community conferences, the town meetings 
throughout the State which will precede it. 

The citizens at their school district and 
community meetings will look at their own 
school systems. They will find things that 
they like and things they don't like. No 
two meetings will be exactly the same be- 
cause Ohlo's school systems range in quality 
from the very inferior to the very best. But 
there is no district where important im- 
provements cannot be made. 

When the local meetings have been com- 
pleted, representatives will attend the State 
House Conference on Education which will 
be held on Wednesday, October 29, 1958, at 
the Youth Center, Ohio State Fairgrounds, 
Columbus. 

There the delegates will pool the findings 
of their local conferences. They will report 
on the particular problems of their school 
systems. They will compare ideas about 
what can and should be done locally and at 
other governmental levels to produce the 
kind of education which the people want for 
the youth of Ohio. 

The report of the local and State con- 
ferences will endeavor to sum up these find- 
ings, ideas and recommendations so that 
Ohio will have a guide for the improvement 
of its schools. This report will be made to 
the legislature, the State board of education, 


This Discussion Guide has been 


for two purposes: (1) to provide 9 


local 
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State conference participants with factual 
background information and the pros and 
cons of some of the major problems and 
issues in education, (2) to suggest questions 
involving problems common to many school 
systems and those which will receive pri- 
mary attention at the State House 
Conference. 

Groups using the Discussion Guide need 
not necessarily confine themselves to the 
subjects which are covered. It does not 
attempt to be all-inclusive. It does en- 
deavor to put the spotlight upon many of 
the major problems. There are some prob- 
lems to which several days of discussion 
could be devoted. The guide has been pro- 
duced to help assure that conference dis- 
cussions will cover essential problem areas. 

Four major topics are covered in the 
Guide: Teaching Personnel, District Organ- 
ization, The School Program, and Finance. 

Since most conference participants will be 
familiar only with their own school systems, 
the Guide includes on pages 6-7 “profiles” 
of three school systems so that some com- 
parisons can be made. These three school 
systems were selected because they appeared 
to be typical in many ways of school systems 
of their respective sizes and wealth. Local 
conference leaders have been asked to secure 
for participants comparable figures and in- 
formation about their local school system. 


TEACHING PERSONNEL 


A logical beginning for any discussion on 
schools is the matter of teachers, for with- 
out teachers there can be no schools. 

There is first the big task of getting new 
teachers. Even this would not be nearly so 
difficult if the loss rate of teachers could be 
reduced. About 10 percent of the teaching 
force must be replaced each year. 

There also is great interest in making best 
use of the teaching talent which we do 
possess, in raising the quality of teaching 
through better preparation, improvements on 
the job, and in eliminating incompetent 
teachers. 

DISTRICT ORGANIZATION 


Despite the sweeping changes which have 
taken place in Ohio's economic and social 
life during the past half century, many of our 
school districts are still being managed on 
the same basis as in pre-World War I days. 

Today these small administrative units are 
having a desperate time trying to meet mod- 
ern educational standards. They are waste- 
ful of teacher and administrative talents. 
Even though the cost per pupil in some of 
these districts may be as high as in the very 
best systems, the educational program tends 
to be quite limited. 

Now there is increasing pressure by par- 
ents, the State government and the laws of 
economics to combine these districts into 
units which are sound from administrative, 
educational and economic standpoints. 


THE SCHOOL PROGRAM 


Growing public interest in education has 
brought out into the open many of the fac- 
tors which influence what is taught and how 
well it is taught in a school system. 

Countless pressures are brought to bear 
upon a school system about what should be 
taught and not taught. Those who exert 
pressure include the State government, col- 
leges, business groups, parents and various 
organizations which have a favorite ax to 
grind. Some responsibilities have been 
assumed because they have been neglected 
by parents. Some educators believe that 
they have a duty to educate the whole child. 

There tends to be education by pressure 
rather than purpose when a school board 
lacks a clear-cut statement of objectives, or 
philosophy, which is well understood by the 
staff and the community. 

Quantity and quality of education also 
depend very much upon money, size and ef- 
fectiveness of the administrative district, 
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good administration and supervision, and an 
informed, interested citizenry. 

Finance. One of the major problems of 
public education has been the struggle for 
funds, This has been due, at least in part, 
to the fact that the Federal government 
siphons off the lion’s share of taxes paid by 
Ohioans. The reaction at the state level has 
been to try to avoid new taxes, to rely upon 
the increased yield of existing taxes to meet 
rising government costs. 

At the end of the line has been the local 
property tax and John Q. Taxpayer. Al- 
though he has no direct voice in state and 
federal tax matters, his vote decides whether 
local property taxes are to be increased. For 
more than a decade John Q. has been voting 
higher and higher and local taxes for schools. 
Last year and this, however, there has been 
a decline in approval of local school issues. 
John Q. may feel that too much of the tax 
load is being placed upon real estate, or 
he is protesting the total taxes imposed upon 
him 


It also appears fairly certain that the 
state government will have to face up to 
the state tax problem, for the revenues of 
present taxes no longer are outstripping the 
estimates of yield. 

Public education is sure to cost more 
money in the future than it does today. A 
major decision which the citizens must make 
is what the share of cost shall be for each 
level of government and what kind of taxes 
shall be used. 

The above are only a few of the questions 
and issues which are likely to be discussed 
at the local and state meetings. There are 
many others, for public education is one of 
our largest enterprises. 

What the future will bring for public ed- 
ucation will depend a great deal upon the 
Ohioans who take part in the local and 
state conferences on education. Our schools 
can be just as good as the citizens want 
them to be. 


STATE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION 
CoMMITTEE 


OFFICERS 


Honorary chairman: Gov. C. William 
O'Neill. 

Chairman: Ray W. Kimmey, Frigidaire 
Division, General Motors Corp. 

Vice chairman: E. E. Holt, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. 

Treasurer: P. C. James, Capital Finance 
Co. 

Executive secretary: Lewis E. Harris, Ohio 
School Boards Assoication. 

Director of activities: Donald D. Dunham. 

Nominating committee: Mrs. Russell 
Moore, chairman, Ohio Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. 

Finance committee: John L. Morley, 
chairman, Ohio Home Builders Association. 

Clifford M. St. Clair, vice chairman, Ohio 
Home Builders Association. 

Harold W. Arlin, Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. 
R. R. Bangham, Ohio Society of Certified 
Public Accountants. 

P. C. James, Capital Finance Co. 

Charles J. Marr, Architects Society of 
Ohio. 

Laurence T. Mayher, Robert Heller & As- 
sociates. 

E. J. Plott, Ohio Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Peter Rentschler, Hamilton Foundry & 
Machine Co. 

Bruce Wert, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co, 

J. W. Wilt, Lima Board of Education. 

Harry L. Worf, Mead Corp. 

Msgr. Bennett Applegate, Superintendent 
of Columbus Diocese Schools 

Norman Arnold, Ohio County Extension 
Agents Association, 

Mrs. Otto Austin, League of Women Voters. 
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Richard S. Bachman, Ohio Citizens Coun- 
cil for Health and Welfare. 

Mason Bagwell, Ohio Association of Public 
School Employees. 

Rudolf Banhof, Ohio Society of Certified 
Public Accountants. 

James L. Bichsel, Ohio Association of Real 
Estate Boards. 

Lawrence Bidlack, Paulding County Board 
of Education, 

Mrs. Graydon Biery, Ohio Child Conserva- 
tion League. 

Walton B. Bliss, Ohio Education Associa- 
tion. 

Harold Bowers, State Department of Edu- 
cation. 

Merle F. Brady, American Legion of Ohio. 

Mrs. James L. Briers, League of Women 
Voters. 

Chance Brockway, Lakewood Local Board 
of Education. 

: gaia L. Bush, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity. 
Hon. Charles J. Carney, Ohio General As- 
sembly. 

William Carter, University of Cincinnati. 

Hon. Roger Cloud, Ohio General As- 
sembly. 

Lillian Comey, Ohio Council of Churches. 

John Corbally, Ohio State University. 

Donald P. Cottrell, Ohio State University. 

Clyde Crandall, Ohio School Boards Asso- 
ciation. 

Gilford Crowell, Ohio University. 

Mrs. Ray Davis, Ohio Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 

George E. Dickson, University of Toledo. 

Roger L. Downing, Ohio Consumer Loan 
Association. 

Ray O. Duffy, Chillicothe Board of Educa- 
tion. 

Byron Frederick, Ohio State Grange. 

Andrew Freeman, Columbus Urban League. 

Mrs. J. J. Frustorfer, American Legion Aux- 
iliary. 
A. J. Gagliardo, Ohio Probation and Parole 
Association. 

John Gee, Bowling Green State Univer- 
sity. 

June Hammond, Ohio Probation and Pa- 
role Association. 

C. Ramond Hanes, Ohio Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers. 

John Herrick, Ohio State University. 

James J. Hollern, Ohio Catholic Welfare 
Conference. 

Harold L. Howard, Dayton Board of Edu- 
cation. 

Fred W. Heinold, Ohio School Boards As- 
sociation. 

Lewis A. Jackson, Central State College. 

Orville Jones, Ohio AFL-CIO. 

Mel Koch, Amvets of Ohio. 

Hon. James A. Lantz, Ohio General As- 
sembly. 

Steve Lewis, Ohio Association of Public 
School Employees. 

Chalmer F. Lutz, Cleveland Heights Board 
of Education. 

Richard Mall, Ohio State University. 

Pat O. Mancini, Ohio Welfare Conference. 

Mrs. W. Andrew Martin, Women’s State 
Committee of Ohio. 

Robert Mason, Ohio State Apprenticeship 
Council. 

H. C. McCord, Ohio Association of School 
Administrators. 

James R. McCoy, Ohio Society of Certified 
Public Accountants. 

John P. McDowell, Ohio Education Associa- 
tion. 

Eugene J. Miller, Portland Cement Associa- 
tion. 

Harold J. Mills, Chamber of Commerce, 
Executives. 

Leonore M, Mills, Ohio Federation of Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Clubs. 

M. Byron Morton, State Department of 
Education. 

Hon. C. A. Mosher, Ohio General Assembly. 
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_ Elliott E. Meyers, State Board of Educa- 
tion. 

Walter Nichols, United American Mechan- 
ics. 

William J. Oertel, Ohio Newspaper Associa- 
tion. 

Dale R. Otto, Amvets of Ohio. 

Robert R. Paton, Ohio Forestry Associa- 
tion. 

Mrs. G. L. Resor, Jr., League of Women 
Voters. 

Anita L. Ruffing, Department of Classroom 
Teachers, Ohio Education Association. 

Mrs. Edward Sann, League of Women 
Voters. 

George H. Saville, Ohio State Medical As- 
sociation. 

Mrs. Wilma Scherer, Madeira Board of Edu- 
cation. 

George L. Schilling, United American Me- 
chanics, 

J. G. Schoonover, Ohio Consumer Loan 
Association. 

Roger M. Shaw, Kent State University. 

Mrs. C. C. Shively, Worthington, Ohio. 

Mrs. Wade Shurtleff, American Association 
of University Women. 

Don Simmons, Ohio School Boards Asso- 
ciation. 

Leland Spore, American Crayon Co. 

D. R. Stanfield, Ohio Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration. 

Frederick D. Stanton, Columbus, Ohio. 

Mrs. W. C. Storey, Ohio Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers. 

Hon. Ethel G. Swanbeck, Ohio General 
Assembly. 

Wallace W. Taylor, Bowling Green State 
University. 

Don L. Tobin, Ohio Savings and Loan As- 
sociation. 

H. I, VonHaden, Miami University. 

Richard L. Wagner, Columbus CIO. 

W. E. Weagley, Ohio County Superintend- 
ents Association. 

R. F. Weible, Paulding County Superin- 
tendent of Schools. 

Robert West, Ohio School Boards Associa- 
tion. 

Mary Ellen Wolfe, Ohio Newspaper Wom- 
en’s Association. 

Chalmers Wylie, Office of the Governor. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW—DEFENDER 
OF CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERN- 
MENT 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, two 
and a half years ago, there was founded 
in this country a new periodical, a weekly 
journal of opinion known as National 
Review. In the short space of time that 
it has been in existence, National Review 
has made for itself an important and re- 
spected place in the intellectual, journal- 
istic and political life of America. Of 
high literary quality and journalistic 
courage, it has become an intellectual 
rallying post for thoughtful and patriotic 
Americans. 

National Review is edited by able men 
and women who have a thorough under- 
standing of the great political, economic 
and social issues of our time. They have 
a cool and realistic perception of the 
nature of the Communist menace and of 
the methods of international com- 
munism. They are providing an intelli- 
gent and effective resistance to the 
destructive internal forces set in motion 
by the Communist apparatus in America. 

National Review has been a sturdy 
defender of constitutional government. 
Almost alone among journals published 
in the North, it has exhibited a clear 
understanding of the basic constitutional 
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issues involved in the Federal Govern- 
ment’s attempt to force upon the South 
a program of racial integration. Real- 
izing that the issue of segregation versus 
integration is to a great extent being 
used as a smokescreen by those who 
would destroy local self-government in 
this country, National Review has con- 
sistently and fearlessly supported the 
South in its defense of States rights 
and constitutional government. 

The clear understanding on the part 
of National Review’s editors of the con- 
stitutional issues at stake is exhibited 
in their perceptive editorial analysis of 
the results and meaning of the recent 
election in Arkansas. I ask unanimous 
consent that this editorial, entitled “Still 
Federal” and found in the August 16, 
1958, issue of National Review, be 
printed at this point in the body of the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STILL FEDERAL 

The Constitution we inherited from our 
forefathers is a Federal Constitution, based 
upon a division of powers between a National 
Capital in Washington and the capitals of 
the several States; and more perhaps than 
any piece of news in recent years the re- 
election of Orval Faubus to the governorship 
of Arkansas warrants the hope that, for a 
while anyhow, we are going to keep it a 
Federal Constitution. Faubus’ victory was, 
as the stronghold of anti-Faubus sentiment, 
the New York Times, grudgingly concedes, 
“overwhelming”. His two opponents to- 
gether polled less than half his vote, and did 
little better even in those Arkansas coun- 
ties whose schools are already integrated. 

The Times misleads its readers when, hav- 
ing buried its news account of the election 
on page 12, it seeks editorially to interpret 
the election as a referendum on Faubus as 
“a living symbol of resistance” to desegre- 
gation, and to discredit the result by refer- 
ences to the Arkansas poll tax and the num- 
ber of voters (rather few, indeed, for a pri- 
mary) who stayed away from the polls. 
Whatever the merits of the desegregation 
issue, and however the good folk of Arkan- 
sas would divide on it in a plebiscite, Dwight 
Eisenhower's dispatch of Federal troops to 
Little Rock moved the controversy onto 
another plane. And on that plane the 
Times editors—of whom it is hardly too 
much to say that they are more opposed to 
true federalism than to segregation—tend to 
get lost, because of what one of their heroes, 
Prof. Gunnar Myrdal, likes to call “oppor- 
tunistic ignorance.” 

Let Dwight Eisenhower and the New York 
and Washington liberals take good heed: The 
people of Arkansas, speaking as we believe 
for the maior et sanior pars of the people 
of America, used their votes in the election 
to tell their detractors: First, No More 
Little Rocks. And, second, We Mean Busi- 
ness. It is good that they did, and good 
that they did it as they did. National Re- 
view congratulates both them and Governor 
Faubus. 


THE HUMANE SLAUGHTER BILL 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
other House completed action, yesterday, 
on the humane slaughter bill, and sent 
it to the White House for signature. 
Hundreds of thousands of men and 
women who have worked energetically 
for this cause can take great pride in the 
5 outcome of their dedicated 

ort. 
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I am proud to have been part of that 
effort, for I believe this has been a sig- 
nificant step forward in connection with 
the entire humane movement in this 
country. 

Yet, in this hour of success, I would 
feel neglectful if I did not publicly recog- 
nize one of the earliest and most effective 
workers in behalf of this legislation. 
Many persons have taken a prominent 
role in achieving this victory but none 
has been more dedicated than an elderly 
gentleman who now is living in retire- 
ment in Chapel Hill, N. C. 

He is Mr. Christian P. Norgord, 
former Washington representative for 
the American Humane Association. 
Those of us who have followed through 
on the efforts he started, want him to 
know we have not forgotten the vital role 
he played. 

This kindly gentleman was an effec- 
tive and persuasive advocate of legisla- 
tive action; and it was he who first 
came to me, several years ago, to ask 
for help in sponsoring this legislation. 

Now 84 years of age, I am sure he is 
taking—justifiably—great pride in the 
outcome of the effort he started. 

For Mr. Norgord, this result is a fit- 
ting climax to a fine career of public 
service by a man who, when but 6 years 
of age, left Denmark and migrated to 
the United States. That motherless 
immigrant eventually made a great con- 
tribution to his adopted country. Mr. 
Norgord worked his way through 
Whitewater Normal School and the 
University of Wisconsin, and later or- 
ganized the Wisconsin State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and was the first 
Commissioner of Agriculture in the 
State of Wisconsin. Under his direc- 
tion, the first compulsory tuberculin 
testing of cattle was carried out. 

In 1923, he moved to New York, where 
he served as Deputy Commissioner of 
Agriculture; and he remained active 
there until his retirement from official 
life, in 1944. At that time he became 
the first permanent Washington rep- 
resentative of the American Humane 
Association; and he continued to serve 
in that capacity until his retirement, 
last year, at the age of 83. 

He is one of the many immigrants 
whose coming has enriched the United 
States. His entire lifetime has been de- 
voted to constructive good works. It is 
fitting, indeed, that the last major proj- 
ect he undertook, namely, enactment of 
humane slaughter legislation, is now a 
reality. 

Many of my colleagues who, during 
recent years, attended committee hear- 
ings on this legislation will recall Mr. 
Norgord, and I am sure they share my 
high regard for him. 

Incidentally, Mr. President, the senior 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] may 
recall Mr. Norgord, for I understand he 
was Senator Morse’s Sunday school 
teacher in the Baptist Sunday School in 
Madison, Wis., when the Senator from 
Oregon was a student at the University 
of Wisconsin. 

I hope that in the enthusiasm over this 
victory, the friends of humane activity— 
and there are great numbers of them 
throughout the United States—will not 
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forget Mr. Norgord. Undoubtedly he will 
be happy to receive notes of congratu- 
lation which may be addressed to him 
at The Glen, Chapel Hill, N. C., where he 
is now living with his daughter, Mrs. 
John P. Gillin. 


TRANSACTION OF ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 
By unanimous consent, the following 
additional routine business was trans- 
acted: 


CONVENTION WITH NORWAY RE- 
LATING TO DOUBLE TAXATION— 
REMOVAL OF INJUNCTION OF SE- 
CRECY 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, as in executive session, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the injunction of se- 
crecy be removed from Executive D, 85th 
Congress, 2d session, a convention be- 
tween the United States of America and 
Norway, signed at Oslo on July 10, 1958, 
modifying and supplementing the con- 
vention of June 13, 1949 for the avoid- 
ance of double taxation and the pre- 
vention of fiscal evasion with respect to 
taxes on income, and that the conven- 
tion, together with the President’s mes- 
sage, be referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, and that the Presi- 
dent’s message be printed in the RECORD, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the injunction of secrecy 
will be removed, and the convention, to- 
gether with the President's message, will 
be referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, and the message from 
the President will be printed in the Rec- 
orp. The Chair hears no objection. 

The message from the President is as 
follows: 


To the Senate of the United States: 


With a view to receiving the advice 
and consent of the Senate to ratifica- 
tion, I transmit the convention between 
the United States of America and Nor- 
way, signed at Oslo on July 10, 1958, 
modifying and supplementing the con- 
vention of June 13, 1949, for the avoid- 
ance of double taxation and the preven- 
tion of fiscal evasion with respect to 
taxes on income. 

The supplementary convention would 
modify the 1949 convention by adding a 
new article under which tax treatment 
with respect to dividends would be ac- 
corded along the lines of such treatment 
accorded under provisions in income- 
tax conventions presently in force be- 
tween the United States and other 
countries. 

I transmit also for the information of 
the Senate the report by the Acting 
Secretary of State with respect to the 
supplementary convention. The supple- 
mentary convention has the approval of 
the Department of State and the De- 
partment of the Treasury. 

DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE Houses, August 14, 1958. 


(Enclosures: 1. Report by the Acting 
Secretary of State. 2. Convention of 
July 10, 1958, supplementing income-tax 
convention of 1949 between the United 
States and Norway.) 
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SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1959—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. HUMPHREY (for himself, Mr. 
THYE, Mr. DIRKSEN, and Mr. POTTER) 
submitted an amendment, intended to 
be proposed by them, jointly, to the bill 
(H. R. 13450) making supplemental ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1959, and for other purposes, 
which was ordered to lie on the table, 
and to be printed. 

Mr. MAGNUSON submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, 
to House bill 13450, supra, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table, and to be 
printed. 

Mr. RUSSELL submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, 
to House bill 13450, supra, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table, and to be 
printed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas submitted an 
amendment, intended to be proposed by 
him, to House bill 13450, supra, which 
was ordered to lie on the table, and to be 
printed. 

Mr. POTTER (for himself, Mr. THYE, 
and Mr. DIRKSEN) submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by them, 
jointly, House bill 13450, supra, which 
was ordered to lie on the table, and to 
be printed. 

Mr. SMATHERS submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, to 
House bill 13450, supra, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table, and to be 
printed. 

Mr. ELLENDER submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, to 
House bill 13450, supra, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table, and to be 
printed. 

Mr. ANDERSON submitted amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to House bill 13450, supra, which were 
ordered to lie on the table, and to be 
printed. 

Mr. KUCHEL submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, 
to House bill 13450, supra, which was 
ordered to lie on the table, and to be 
printed. 


INCREASE OF BENEFITS UNDER 
FEDERAL OLD-AGE, SURVIVORS, 
AND DISABILITY INSURANCE SYS- 
TEM—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. YARBOROUGH submitted an 
amendment, intended to be proposed by 
him, to the bill (H. R. 13549) to increase 
benefits under the Federal old-age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance system, 
to improve the actuarial status of the 
trust funds of such system, and other- 
wise improve such system; to amend the 
public assistance and maternal and 
child health and welfare provisions of 
the Social Security Act; and for other 
purposes, which was ordered to lie on the 
table, and to be printed. 

Mr. REVERCOMB submitted amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to House bill 13549, supra, which were 
ordered to lie on the table, and to be 
printed. 

Mr. COOPER submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to House 
bill 13549, supra, which were ordered to 
lie on the table, and to be printed. 
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APPOINTMENT OF ADDITIONAL 
JUDGE FOR JUVENILE COURT OF 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA— 
CHANGE OF CONFEREE 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Morton] be desig- 
nated as a conferee on H. R. 7785, to pro- 
vide for the appointment of an addition- 
al judge for the juvenile court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, in lieu of the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javits], who is ab- 
sent on official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL RECORD MATTERS 


By Mr. KEFAUVER: 
Report by him to the people of Tennessee 
on activities of the 2d session of the 85th 
Congress. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, August 14, 1958, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills: 


S. 375. An act to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act to provide for the validity 
and perfection of certain security interests 
in motor vehicles; 

S. 377. An act to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act and the Transportation Act 
of 1940, with respect to periods of limitation 
applicable to actions or claims, including 
those by or against the United States, for re- 
covery of charges for the transportation of 
persons or property, and for other purposes; 

S. 532. An act to revise and modernize the 
fish and game laws of the District of Colum- 
bia, and for other purposes; 

S. 1798. An act to amend section 4426 of 
the Revised Statutes, as amended, with re- 
spect to certain small vessels operated by 
cooperatives or associations in transporting 
merchandise of members on a nonprofit basis 
to or from places within the inland waters of 
southeastern Alaska and Prince Rupert, 
British Columbia, or to or from place within 
said inland waters and places within the in- 
land waters of the State of Washington; 

S. 3199. An act to amend section 2324 of 
the Revised Statutes, as amended, to change 
the period for doing annual assessment work 
on unpatented mineral claims so that it will 
run from September 1 of one year to Septem- 
ber 1 of the succeeeding year, and to make 
such change effective with respect to the 
assessment work year commencing in 1959; 

S. 3259. An act to further amend the act of 
August 7, 1946 (60 Stat. 896), as amended by 
the act of October 25, 1951 (65 Stat. 657), as 
the same are amended, to provide for an in- 
crease in the authorization for funds to be 
granted for the construction of hospital 
facilities in the District of Columbia; 

S. 3468. An act to provide for the construc- 
tion and improvement of certain roads on the 
Navaho and Hopi Indian Reservations; 

S. 3827. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Motor Vehicle Parking Facility 
Act of 1942, as amended; 

S. 3880. An act to continue the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board as an agency of the United 
States, to create a Federal Aviation Agency, 
to provide for the regulation and promotion 
of civil aviation in such manner as to best 
foster its development and safety, and to 
provide for the safe and efficient use of the 
airspace by both civil and military aircraft, 
and for other purposes; 

S. 4009. An act to amend the act authoriz- 
ing the Washoe reclamation project, Nevada 
and California, in order to increase the 
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amount authorized to be appropriated for 
such project; 

S. 4059. An act to amend Reorganization 
Plan No. 1 of 1958 in order to change the 
name of the office established under such 
plan; and 

S. 4153. An act to authorize the delivery 
of sewage from Virginia into the sewerage 
system of the District of Columbia and the 
treatment of such sewage, and for other 
purposes, 


RECESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, pursuant to the order, as modified, 
previously entered, I now move that the 
Senate stand in recess. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 11 
o'clock p. m.) the Senate took a recess, 
the recess being, under the order, as 
modified, previously entered, until to- 
morrow, Friday, August 15, 1958, at 12 
o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATION 


Executive nomination received by the 

Senate August 14, 1958: 
Tax Court OF THE UNITED STATES 

William M. Drennen, of West Virginia, to 
be judge of the Tax Court of the United 
States for the remainder of the unexpired 
term of 12 years from June 2, 1956, vice 
Stephen E. Rice, deceased. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate August 14, 1958: 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE 
Bertha S. Adkins, of Maryland, to be Un- 
der Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 
Fallon Kelly, of Minnesota, to be United 
States attorney for the district of Minnesota 
for the term of 4 years. 
COMPTROLLER OF CUSTOMS 
Albert V. Becker, of Illinois, to be comp- 
troller of customs, with headquarters at 
Chicago, III. 
COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS 
Frank Peska, of Illinois, to be collector of 
customs, customs collection district No. 39, 
with headquarters at Chicago, III. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


THURSDAY, AuGcust 14, 1958 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


I Thessalonians 3: 12: The Lord 
make you to increase and abound in 
love one toward another, and toward 
all men. 

Almighty God, we are again coming 
unto Thee in prayer, compelled by our 
many needs and constrained by Thy di- 
vine love. 

We earnestly beseech Thee to bless the 
representatives of the united and free- 
dom-loving nations as they take coun- 
sel together. 

Inspire them with the assurance that 
the Prince of Peace is with them as they 
continue to affirm and champion cou- 
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rageously whatsoever things are just 
and true. : 

Grant that feelings of friendship and 
fraternity may permeate and become 
more potent in the thoughts and aspi- 
rations of all the members of the human 
family. 

Hear us in Christ’s name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings’ of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed, with an 
amendment in which the concurrence 
of the House is requested, a bill of the 
House of the following title: 

H. R. 13247. An act to strengthen the na- 
tional defense and to encourage and assist 
in the expansion and improvement of edu- 
cational p to meet critical national 
needs; and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate disagrees to the amendments of 
the House to the joint resolution (S. J. 
Res. 135) entitled “Joint resolution pro- 
viding for the construction by the De- 
partment of the Interior of demonstra- 
tion plants for the production, from 
saline or brackish waters, of water suit- 
able for agricultural, industrial, munici- 
pal, and other beneficial consumptive 
uses,” requests a conference with the 
House on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. 
Murray, Mr. ANDERSON, and Mr. KucHEL 
to be the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ment of the House to the bill (S. 1798) 
entitled An act to amend section 4426 
of the Revised Statutes, as amended, with 
respect to certain small vessels operated 
by cooperatives or associations in trans- 
porting merchandise of members on a 
nonprofit basis to or from places within 
the inland waters of southeastern Alaska 
and Prince Rupert, British Columbia, or 
to or from places within said inland 
waters and places within the inland 
waters of the State of Washington.” 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I make the point of order that 
a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently no quorum 
is present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 168] 

Allen, Calif. Burdick Gordon 
Anderson, Clark Gray 

Mont. Collier Gregory 
Barrett Dawson, Utah Hébert 
Baumhart Dellay Hillings 
Bentley Dies Kearney 
Blitch D Kilburn 
Boykin Durham y 
Brooks, La. Eberharter McIntire 
Brownson Engle Machrowicz 
Buckley Friedel Mason 
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Michel Scherer Williams, Miss. 
Miiler, N. Y. Shuford Willis 
Pillion Smith, Kans. Winstead 
Powell Smith, Va. Wolverton 
Prouty Spence 
Radwan Teague, Tex. 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 377 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


AGRICULTURAL BILL OF 1958 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(S. 4071) to provide more effective price, 
production adjustment, and marketing 
programs for various agricultural com- 
modities, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the “Agricultural Act of 1958.” 


TITLE I—COTTON 
Program for 1959 and 1960 


Sec. 101. The Agricultural Act of 1949, as 
amended, is amended by adding the following 
new section: 

“Sec. 102. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
visions of law— 

“(a) for each of the 1959 and 1960 crops of 
upland cotton the Secretary of Agriculture is 
authorized and directed to offer the operator 
of each farm for which an allotment is estab- 
lished under section 344 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, a choice 
of (A) the farm-acreage allotment deter- 
mined pursuant to section 344 of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
and price support determined pursuant to 
section 101 of this act (the amount of cotton 
estimated to be produced on the additional 
acres allotted to producers selecting choice 
(B) for such year being taken into account 
in computing such support), except that for 
the 1959 crop the level of support shall be 
not less than 80 percent of parity, or (B) the 
farm-acreage allotment determined pursuant 
to section 344 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, as amended, increased by not to 
exceed 40 percent (such increased acreage al- 
lotment to be the acreage allotment for the 
farm for all purposes) and price support at a 
level which is 15 percent of parity below the 
level of support established for producers 
who elect choice (A). Any person operating 
more than one farm, in order to be eligible 
for choice (B), must elect choice (B) for all 
farms for which he is operator. Not later 
than January 31 the Secretary shall deter- 
mine and announce on the basis of his esti- 
mate of the supply percentage and the parity 
price as of the following August 1, the price 
support level for producers who elect choice 
(A) and choice (B), respectively, and such 
price-support levels shall be final. As soon 
as practicable after such announcement, the 
Secretary shall cause the operator (as shown 
on the records of the county committee) of 
each farm for which an allotment is estab- 
lished under section 344 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, to be 
notified of the alternative levels of price sup- 
port and the alternative acreage allotment 
available for hisfarm. The operator of each 
farm shall, within the time prescribed by the 
Secretary, notify the county committee in 
writing whether he desires the increased 
acreage allotment and the level of price sup- 
port prescribed in choice (B) to be effective 
for the farm. If the operator fails to so 
notify the county committee within the time 
prescribed, he shall be deemed to have chosen 
the acreage allotment and the price-support 
level prescribed in choice (A). The choice 
elected by the operator shall apply to all the 
producers on the farm. Notwithstanding 
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the foregoing provisions of this subsection, 
the Secretary may permit the operator of 
a farm for which choice (B) is in effect to 
change to choice (A) where conditions be- 
yond the control of the farm operator, such 
as excessive rain, flood, or drought, prevented 
the planting of acreage to cotton or having 
cotton acreage available for harvest on the 
farm in accordance with the plans of such 
operator in selecting choice (B). The addi- 
tional acreage required to be alloted to farms 
under this section shall be in addition to 
the county, State, and national acreage allot- 
ments and the production from such acreage 
shall be in addition to the national market- 
ing quota. The additional acreage author- 
ized by this section shall not be taken into 
account in establishing future State, county, 
and farm-acreage allotments. Notwithstand- 
ing any other provision of law, no farm par- 
ticipating in any cotton acreage-reserve pro- 
gram established for 1959 under the Soil 
Bank Act shall receive an increased acreage 
allotment under the provisions of this section 
for 1959. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 344 (m) (2) any farm cotton-acreage 
allotment increased as the result of the selec- 
tion of choice (B) may not be released and 
reapportioned to any other farm. Price sup- 
port shall be made available under this para- 
graph only to cooperators and only if pro- 
ducers have not disapproved marketing 
quotas for the crop. 

“(b) for each of the 1959 and 1960 crops 
of upland cotton, price support shall be made 
available to producers who elect choice (A) 
through a purchase program. Price support 
shall be made available to producers who 
elect choice (B) through loans, purchases, or 
other operations. 

“(c) the Commodity Credit Corporation is 
directed, during the period beginning Au- 
gust 1, 1959, and ending July 31, 1961, to 
offer any upland cotton owned by it for sale 
for unrestricted use at not less than 10 per- 
cent above the current level of price support 
prescribed in choice (B). 

Price support for 1961 and subsequent years 

Src. 102. (a) The Agricultural Act of 1949, 
as amended, is amended by adding a new 
section 103 as follows: 

“Sec. 103. Notwithstanding the provisions 
of section 101 of this act, price support to 
cooperators for each crop of upland cotton, 
beginning with the 1961 crop, for which pro- 
ducers have not disapproved marketing 
quotas shall be at such level not more than 
90 percent of the parity price therefor, or 
less than the minimum level prescribed be- 
low as the Secretary determines appropriate 
after consideration of the factors specified 
in section 401 (b) of this act. For the 1961 
crop the minimum level shall be 70 percent 
of the parity price therefor, and for each 
subsequent crop the minimum level shall be 
65 percent of the parity price therefor. Price 
support in the case of noncooperators and 
in case marketing quotas are disapproved 
shall be as provided in section 101 (d) (3) 
and (5).” 

Acreage allotments and marketing quotas 

Sec. 103. The Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, as amended, is amended as follows: 

(1) Section 342 is amended by striking 
out the third sentence and by changing the 
period at the end of the second sentence to a 
colon and adding the following: “Provided, 
That beginning with the 1961 crop, the na- 
tional marketing quota shall be not less than 
a number of bales equal to the estimated 
domestic consumption and estimated exports 
(less estimated imports) for the marketing 
year for which the quota is proclaimed, ex- 
cept that the Secretary shall make such ad- 
justment in the amount of such quota as 
he determines necessary after taking into 
consideration the estimated stocks of cotton 
in the United States (including the qualities 
of such stocks) and stocks in foreign coun- 
tries which would be available for the mar- 
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keting year for which the quota is being 
proclaimed if no adjustment of such quota 
is made hereunder, to assure the mainte- 
nance of adequate but not excessive stocks 
in the United States to provide a continuous 
and stable supply of the different qualities 
of cotton needed in the United States and in 
foreign cotton consuming countries, and for 
purposes of national security; but the Secre- 
tary, in making such adjustments, may not 
reduce the national marketing quota for 
any year below (i) 1 million bales less than 
the estimated domestic consumption and 
estimated exports for the marketing year for 
which such quota is being proclaimed, or 
(ii) 10 million bales, whichever is larger.” 

(2) Section 342 is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: 
“Notwithstanding any other provision of this 
act, the national marketing quota for upland 
cotton for 1959 and subsequent years shall 
be not less than the number of bales required 
to provide a national acreage allotment for 
each such year of 16 million acres.” 

(3) Section 347 (b) is amended by chang- 
ing the period at the end of the second sen- 
tence to a colon and adding the following: 
“Provided, That beginning with the 1961 crop 
of extra long staple cotton, such national 
marketing quota shall be an amount equal 
to (1) the estimated domestic consumption 
plus exports for the marketing year which 
begins in the next calendar year, less (2) the 
estimated imports, plus (3) such additional 
number of bales, if any, as the Secretary de- 
termines is necessary to assure adequate 
working stocks in trade channels until cotton 
from the next crop becomes readily avail- 
able without resort to Commodity Credit 
Corporation stocks.” 

(4) The second sentence of section 344 
(a) is amended by striking the word five“ 
and substituting the word “four.” 


Minimum farm allotments 


Sec. 104. (a) Section 344 (b) of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amend- 
ed, is amended by inserting before the pe- 
riod at the end thereof a colon and the fol- 
lowing: “Provided, That there is hereby es- 
tablished a national acreage reserve consist- 
ing of 310,000 acres which shall be in addition 
to the national acreage allotment; and such 
reserve shall be apportioned to the States on 
the basis of their needs for additional acre- 
age for establishing minimum farm allot- 
ments under subsection (f) (1), as deter- 
mined by the Secretary without regard to 
State and county acreage reserves (except 
that the amount apportioned to Nevada 
shall be 1,000 acres). For the 1960 and 
succeeding crops of cotton, the needs of 
States (other than Nevada) for such addi- 
tional acreage for such purpose may be es- 
timated by the Secretary, after taking into 
consideration such needs as determined or 
estimated for the preceding crop of cotton 
and the size of the national acreage allot- 
ment for such crop. The additional acreage 
so apportioned to the State shall be appor- 
tioned to the counties on the basis of the 
needs of the counties for such additional 
acreage for such purpose, and added to the 
county acreage allotment for apportionment 
to farms pursuant to subsection (f) of this 
section (except that no part of such addi- 
tional acreage shall be used to increase the 
county reserve above 15 percent of the 
county allotment determined without re- 
gard to such additional acreage). Additional 
acreage apportioned to a State for any year 
under the foregoing proviso shall not be 
taken into account in establishing future 
State acreage allotments. Needs for addi- 
tional acreage under the foregoing provi- 
sions and under the last proviso in subsec- 
tion (e) shall be determined or estimated 
as though allotments were first computed 
without regard to subsection (f) (1).” 

(b) Section 344 (e) of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is 
amended by inserting before the period at 
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the end thereof a colon and the following: 
“Provided further, That if the additional 
acreage allocated to a State under the pro- 
viso in subsection (b) is less than the re- 
quirements as determined or estimated by 
the Secretary for establishing minimum farm 
allotments for the State under subsection 
(H) (1), the acreage reserved under this sub- 
section shall not be less than the smaller of 
(1) the remaining acreage so determined or 
estimated to be required for establishing 
minimum farm allotments or (2) 3 percent 
of the State acreage allotment; and the 
acreage which is required to be reserved 
under this proviso shall be allocated to 
counties on the basis of their needs for 
additional acreage for establishing minimum 
farm allotments under subsection (f) (1), 
and added to the county acreage allotment 
for apportionment to farms pursuant to sub- 
section (f) of this section (except that no 
part of such additional acreage shall be 
used to increase the county reserve above 
15 percent of the county allotment deter- 
mined without regard to such additional 
acreages) .” 

(c) Section 344 (f) of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is 
amended by changing paragraph (1) to read 
as follows: 

“(1) Insofar as such acreage is available, 
there shall be allotted the smaller of the 
following: (A) 10 acres; or (B) the acreage 
allotment established for the farm for the 
1958 crop.” 

(d) The first sentence of section 344 
(f) (6) of such act is amended to read as 
follows: “Notwithstanding the provisions of 
paragraph (2) of this subsection, if the 
county committee recommends such action 
and the Secretary determines that such ac- 
tion will result in a more equitable distri- 
bution of the county allotment among farms 
in the county, the remainder of the county 
acreage allotment (after making allotments 
as provided in paragraph (1) of this sub- 
section) shall be alloted to farms other than 
farms to which an allotment has been made 
under paragraph (1) (B) of this subsection 
so that the allotment to each farm under 
this paragraph together with the amount of 
the allotment of such farm under paragraph 
(1) (A) of this subsection shall be a pre- 
scribed percentage (which percentage shall 
be the same for all such farms in the county) 
of the average acreage planted to cotton on 
the farm during the 3 years immediately pre- 
ceding the year for which such allotment is 
determined, adjusted as may be necessary 
for abnormal conditions affecting plantings 
during such 3-year period: Provided, That 
the county committee may in its discretion 
limit any farm acreage allotment established 
under the provisions of this paragraph for 
any year to an acreage not in excess of 50 
percent of the cropland on the farm, as de- 
termined pursuant to the provisions of para- 
graph (2) of this subsection: Provided jur- 
ther, That any part of the county acreage 
allotment not apportioned under this para- 
graph by reason of the initial application 
of such 50 percent limitation shall be added 
to the county acreage reserve under para- 
graph (3) of this subsection and shall be 
available for the purposes specified therein.” 

(e) The amendments made by this section 

shall be effective beginning with the 1959 
crop. 
Sec. 105. Effective beginning with the 1959 
crop, section 344 (f) of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

“(7) (A) In the event that any farm acre- 
age allotment is less than that prescribed by 
paragraph (1), such acreage allotment shall 
be increased to the acreage prescribed by 
paragraph (1). The additional acreage re- 
quired to be allotted to farms under this 
paragraph shall be in addition to the county, 
State, and National acreage allotments and 
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the production from such acreage shall be in 
addition to the national marketing quota. 

“(B) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law— 

“(i) the acreage by which any farm acre- 
age allotment for 1959 or any subsequent 
crop established under paragraph (1) ex- 
ceeds the acreage which would have been 
allotted to such farm if its allotment had 
been computed on the basis of the same 
percentage factor applied to other farms in 
the county under paragraph (2), (6), or (8) 
shall not be taken into account in establish- 
ing the acreage allotment for such farm for 
any crop for which acreage is allotted to 
such farm under paragraph (2), (6), or (8); 
and acreage shall be allotted under para- 
graph (2), (6), or (8) to farms which did not 
receive 1958 crop allotments in excess of 10 
acres if and only if the Secretary determines 
(after considering th allotments to other 
farms in the county for such crop compared 
with their 1958 allotments and other relevant 
factors) that equity and justice require the 
allotment of additional acreage to such farm 
under paragraph (2), (6), or (8). 

“(ii) the acreage by which any county 
acreage allotment for 1959 or any subsequent 
crop is increased from the national or State 
reserve on the basis of its needs for addi- 
tional acreage for establishing minimum 
farm allotments shall not be taken into 
account in establishing future county acre- 
age allotments, and 

„(i) the additional acreage allotted pur- 
suant to subparagraph (A) of this paragraph 
(7) shall not be taken into account in estab- 
lishing future State, county, or farm acre- 
age allotments.” 


Method of determining farm allotments 


Sec. 106. Section 344 (f) of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

“(8) Notwithtsanding the foregoing provi- 
sions of paragraphs (2) and (6) of this sub- 
section, the Secretary may, if he determines 
that such action will facilitate the effective 
administration of the provisions of the act. 
provide for the county acreage allotment for 
the 1959 and succeeding crops of cotton, less 
the acreage reserved under paragraph (3) of 
this subsection, to be apportioned to farms 
on which cotton has been planted in any one 
of the 3 years immediately preceding the 
year for which such allotment is deter- 
mined, on the basis of the farm acreage 
allotment for the year immediately preced- 
ing the year for which such apportionment 
is made, adjusted as may be necessary (i) for 
any change in the acreage of cropland avail- 
able for the production of cotton, or (ii) to 
meet the requirements of any provision 
(other than those contained in paragraphs 
(2) and (6)) with respect to the counting 
of acreage for history purposes.” 

Retention of surrendered acreage in county 

Sec. 107. Paragraph (2) of section 344 (m) 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, 
as amended, is amended by striking out the 
period at the end of the second sentence of 
such paragraph and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: ; but no such acreage shall 
be surrendered to the State committee so 
long as any farmer receiving a cotton acreage 
allotment in such county desires additional 
cotton acreage.” 


Standard grade 


Sec. 108. Section 3 (a) of the act of August 
29, 1949, Public Law 272, 81st Congress, and 
the last sentence of section 403 of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949, as amended, are hereby 
repealed. This section shall become effective 
with the 1961 crop. 

CCC sales restrictions 

Sec. 109. Section 407 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as amended, is amended by sub- 
stituting a colon for the period at the end of 
the third sentence and adding at the end 
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thereof the following: “Provided, That effec- 
tive with the beginning of the marketing 
year for the 1961 crop, the Corporation shall 
not sell any upland or extra long staple 
cotton for unrestricted use at less than 15 
percent above the current support price for 
cotton plus reasonable carrying charges, ex- 
cept that the Corporation may, in an orderly 
manner and so as not to affect market prices 
unduly, sell for unrestricted use at the mar- 
ket price at the time of sale a number of 
bales of cotton equal to the number of bales 
by which the national marketing quota for 
such marketing year is reduced below the 
estimated domestic consumption and exports 
for such marketing year pursuant to the 
provisions of section 342 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended.” 


Cotton export program 


Sec. 110. Nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued to affect or modify the provisions of 
section 203 of the Agricultural Act of 1956, 
and any cotton owned or acquired by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation under any 
price-support program may be used for the 
purpose of carrying out the cotton export 
program provided for in section 203 of the 
Agricultural Act of 1956. 


Split grades 


Sec. 111. Section 403 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as amended, is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following 
sentence: “Beginning with the 1959 crop, 
in adjusting the support price for cotton 
on the basis of grade, the Secretary shall 
establish separate price support rates for split 
grades and for full grades substantially re- 
flecting relative values.” 


TITLE II—CORN AND FEED GRAINS 
Referendum 


Sec. 201. Title I of the Agricultural Act 
of 1949, as amended, is further amended 
by adding at the end of such title the fol- 
lowing: 

“Sec. 104. (a) Not later than December 
15, 1958, the Secretary shall conduct a 
referendum of producers of corn in 1958 
in the commercial corn-producing area for 
1958 to determine whether such producers 
favor a price-support program as provided 
in subsection (b) of this section for the 
1959 and subsequent crops in lieu of acreage 
allotments as provided in the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, and 
price support as provided in section 101 of 
the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended. 

“(b) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, if less than a majority of the 
producers voting in the referendum con- 
ducted pursuant to subsection (a) hereof 
favor a price-support program as provided 
in this subsection (b), the following pro- 
visions of law shall become inoperative: 


“Discontinuance of acreage allotments on 
corn 

“(1) The Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, as amended, is amended by adding the 
following new section: 

Sr. 330. Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, acreage allotments and a 
commercial corn-producing area shall not 
be established for the 1959 and subsequent 
crops of corn.“ 


“Price support 


“(2) The Agricultural Act of 1949, as 
amended, is amended by adding the follow- 
ing new section: 

Sr. 105. (a) Notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of section 101 of this act, begin- 
ning with the 1959 crop, price support shall 
be made available to producers for each crop 
of corn at 90 percent of the average price 
received by farmers during the 3 calendar 
years immediately preceding the calendar 
year in which the marketing year for such 
crop begins, adjusted to offset the effect on 
such price of any abnormal quantities of 
low-grade corn marketed during any of such 
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year: Provided, That the level of price sup- 
port for any crop of corn shall not be less 
than 65 percent of the parity price therefor. 

“‘(b) Beginning with the 1959 crop, price 
support shall be made available to pro- 
ducers for each crop of oats, rye, barley, 
and grain sorghums at such level of the 
parity price therefor as the Secretary of 
Agriculture determines is fair and reason- 
able in relation to the level at which price 
support is made available for corn, taking 
into consideration the feeding value of such 
commodity in relation to corn, and the other 
factors set forth in section 401 (b) hereof.’ 

“(3) Section 101 (d) (4) of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949, as amended, is repealed 
effective with the 1959 crop.” 


TITLE WI—RICE 


Minimum National and State acreage 
allotments 


Sec. 301. Section 353 (c) (6) of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, is amended by striking out “1957 
and 1958“ in each place it occurs therein, 
and inserting “1957 and subsequent years.” 


Price support 


Sec. 302. (a) Section 101 (a) of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949, as amended, is 
amended, effective beginning with the 1959 
crop— 

(1) by striking out “wheat, and rice” and 
inserting “and wheat“; and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: For rice of the 1959 
and 1960 crops, the level of support shall 
be not less than 75 percent of the parity 
price. For rice of the 1961 crop the level 
of support shall be not less than 70 percent 
of the parity price. For the 1962 and sub- 
sequent crops of rice the level of support 
shall be not less than 65 percent of the 
parity price.” 


TITLE IV—WOOL 


Sec. 401. Section 703 of the National Wool 
Act of 1954 (68 Stat. 910) is amended by 
striking out “March 31, 1959” and inserting 
in lieu thereof March 31, 1962.” 

Sec. 402. The first proviso in section 704 
of such act (68 Stat. 911) is amended by 
striking out specific“ the first time it ap- 
pears therein, and by striking out “(whether 
or not such specific duties are parts of com- 
pound rates)“ 

Sec. 403. The proviso in section 705 of 
such act (68 Stat. 911) is amended by strik- 
ing out specific“ the first time it appears 
therein, and by striking out “(whether or 
not such specific duties are parts of com- 
pound rates)“ 


TITLE V—MISCELLANEOUS 


Sec. 501. The Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, as amended, is amended by adding 
after section 377 the following new section: 

“Sec. 378. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of this act, the allotment deter- 
mined for any commodity for any land from 
which the owner is displaced because of ac- 
quisition of the land for any purpose, other 
than for the continued production of allotted 
crops, by any Federal, State, or other agency 
having the right of eminent domain shall 
be placed in an allotment pool and shall be 
available only for use in providing allot- 
ments for other farms owned by the owner 
so displaced. Upon application to the coun- 
ty committee, within 3 years after the date 
of such displacement, or 3 years after the 
enactment of this section, whichever period 
is longer, any owner so displaced shall be 
entitled to have established for other farms 
owned by him allotments which are com- 
parable with allotments determined for other 
farms in the same area which are similar 
except for the past acreage of the commodity, 
taking into consideration the land, labor, 
and equipment available for the production 
of the commodity, crop-rotation practices, 
and the soil and other physical factors af- 
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fecting the production of the commodity: 
Provided, That the acreage used to establish 
or increase the allotments for such farms 
shall be transferred from the pool and shall 
not exceed the allotment most recently es- 
tablished for the farm acquired from the ap- 
plicant and placed in the pool. During the 
period of eligibility for the making of allot- 
ments under this section for a displaced 
owner, acreage allotments for the farm from 
which the owner was so displaced shall be 
established in accordance with the procedure 
applicable to other farms, and such allot- 
ments shall be considered to have been fully 
planted. After such allotment is made under 
this section, the proportionate part, or all, 
as the case may be, of the past acreage used 
in establishing the allotment most recently 
placed in the pool for the farm from which 
the owner was so displaced shall be trans- 
ferred to and considered for the purposes of 
future State, county, and farm acreage al- 
lotments to have been planted on the farm 
to which allotment is made under this sec- 
tion. Except where paragraph (c) requires 
the transfer of allotment to another portion 
of the same farm, for the purpose of this 
section (1) that part of any farm from which 
the owner is so displaced and that part from 
which he is not so displaced shall be con- 
sidered as separate farms; and (2) an owner 
who voluntarily relinquishes possession of 
the land subsequent to its acquisition by an 
agency having the right of eminent domain 
shall be considered as having been displaced 
because of such acquisition. 

“(b) The provisions of this section shall 
not be applicable if (1) there is any mar- 
keting quota penalty due with respect to the 
marketing of the commodity from the farm 
acquired by the Federal, State, or other agen- 
cy or by the owner of the farm; (2) any of 
the commodity produced on such farm has 
not been accounted for as required by the 
Secretary; or (3) the allotment next estab- 
lished for the farm acquired by the Federal, 
State, or other agency would have been re- 
duced because of false or improper identifica- 
tion of the commodity produced on or mar- 
keted from such farm or due to a false 
acreage report. 

“(c) This section shall not be applicable, 
in the case of cotton, tobacco, and peanuts, 
to any farm from which the owner was dis- 
placed prior to 1950, in the case of wheat 
and corn, to any farm from which the owner 
was displaced prior to 1954, and in the case 
of rice, to any farm from which the owner 
was displaced prior to 1955. In any case 
where the cropland acquired for nonfarm- 
ing purposes from an owner by an agency 
having the right of eminent domain repre- 
sents less than 15 percent of the total crop- 
land on the farm, the allotment attributable 
to that portion of the farm so acquired shall 
be transferred to that portion of the farm 
not so acquired. 

“(d) Sections 313 (h), 334 (d), 344 (h), 
353 (f), and 358 (h) of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, as amended, are re- 
pealed, but any transfer or reassignment of 
allotment heretofore made under the pro- 
visions of these sections shall remain in 
effect, and any displaced farm owner for 
whom an allotment has been established 
under such repealed sections shall not be 
eligible for additional allotment under sub- 
section (a) of this section because of such 
displacement.” 

Sec. 502. Section 405 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: There is authorized 
to be included in the terms and conditions 
of such nonrecourse loan a provision where- 
by on and after the maturity of the loan or 
any extension thereof Commodity Credit 
Corporation shall haye the right to acquire 
title to the unredeemed collateral without 
obligation to pay for any market value which 
such collateral may have in excess of the 
loan indebtedness,” 
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Src. 503. Section 201 (b) of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949, as amended, is amended 
by changing the semicolon at the end there- 
of to a colon and adding the following: 
“Provided, That in any crop year in which 
the Secretary determines that the domestic 
production of tung oil will be less than the 
anticipated domestic demand for such oil, 
the price of tung nuts shall be supported at 
not less than 65 percent of the parity price 
therefor;”. 

Extend veterans and armed services milk 
program 

Src. 504. (a) The first sentence of section 
202 (a) of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as 
amended (7 U. S. OC. 1446a), is amended by 
striking out 1958“ and inserting in lieu 
thereof 1961.“ 

(b) Subsection (b) of section 202 of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949 (7 U. S. C. 1446a) 
is amended by striking out “1958” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof 1961“, by striking out 
“of the Army, Navy, or Air Force, and as a 
part of the ration” and inserting in lieu 
thereof (1) of the Army, Navy, Air Force, or 
Coast Guard, (2)”, and by inserting before 
the period at the end of the first sentence of 
such subsection the following: “and (3) of 
cadets and midshipmen at, and other person- 
nel assigned to, the United States Merchant 
Marine Academy.” 

Serc. 505. Commodity Credit Corporation is 
authorized, on such terms as the Secretary 
of Agriculture may approve, to donate cotton 
acquired through its price-support opera- 
tions to educational. institutions for use in 
the training of students in the processing 
and manufacture of cotton into textiles. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I demand 
a second, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I certainly 
am. 
The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
a second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 3 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, I am certain that all 
Members of the House realize that the 
matters now being considered are of 
very great importance. The amend- 
ment which I now propose was inserted 
in the Recorp yesterday. Because of 
the importance of the bill and the pend- 
ing amendment, I am quite certain that 
all Members are thoroughly familiar 
with all the provisions of both the Sen- 
ate bill and the pending amendment. 
I shall, therefore, not trespass very long 
upon your patience nor shall I discuss 
with any degree or detail the bill or the 
provisions of the amendment. The 
amendment I have just offered differs 
slightly from the amendment I offered 
last week when a motion was made to 
suspend the rule and pass the Senate 
bill with an amendment. We made sev- 
eral clarifying amendments to the orig- 
inal amendment which was offered last 
week, and we have made changes in 
three sections—the cotton section, the 
corn section, and the section providing 
price supports for tung oil. We have 
agreed to lower the price support on tung 
oil from 70 percent of parity, which was 
in the amendment offered last week, to 
65 percent of parity. The Senate bill 
provides a price support floor of $1.10 
a bushel for corn while the amendment 
we offered last week provided a price 
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support floor for corn at $1.18 a bushel. 
We have changed the amendment so as 
to strike out the $1.18 a bushel as a price 
support floor for corn and in the pend- 
ing amendment, we permit the floor 
to go as low as 65 percent of parity 
which is the equivalent of about $1.14 
a bushel. 

In the cotton section of the amend- 
ment I offered last week, the price sup- 
port floor for cotton was fixed at 30 
cents a pound based upon the average 
of the crop rather than upon the basis 
of 1-inch Middling as provided in the 
Senate bill or upon %-inch Middling as 
is used in present parity calculations 
for price supports. In the pending 
amendment, the 30 cents a pound pro- 
vision has been deleted and the amend- 
ment now provides that cotton under 
the A program will be supported in 1959 
at not less than 80 percent of parity; 
in 1960, at not less than 75 percent of 
parity; in 1961, at not less than 70 per- 
cent of parity; and in 1962, at not less 
than 65 percent of parity. So instead 
of having 30 cents a pound as a floor 
in 1962, the floor will be fixed at not 
less than 65 percent of parity. 

These are the three changes which 
we have made. Ata meeting of our com- 
mittee this morning, these changes 
were thoroughly discussed and our com- 
mittee almost unanimously approved of 
the changes which had been agreed 
upon. I think that one member ab- 
stained and that perhaps two or three 
members indicated opposition. 

I am certain that you will recall that 
when this matter was before the House 
last week, I stated to the House that if 
permitted to do so I would go to confer- 
ence with an open and compromising 
mind and that I realized that we would 
perhaps have to make concessions, All 
the top-ranking members of our com- 
mittee at that indicated a willingness 
to compose and to reconcile differences 
and to make an honest effort to reach an 
agreement with our counterparts in the 
Senate. My position then and my posi- 
tion now is that I would not accept the 
Senate bill in toto since I cannot under 
any circumstances agree to abandon 
the concept of parity which is the bed- 
rock upon which the farm program has 
been built. The Senate bill does exactly 
that. It abandons parity and seeks to 
tie price supports to the average market 
price for the three preceeding years. 
Should we abandon the concept and 
principle of parity, the farm program in 
its entirety would fall apart. Parity is 
the fair and just yardstick which the 
public has been willing to accept and 
without which the firm foundations of 
the farm program would turn into sink- 
ing sand. I can assure you now that 
while the House conferees will do every- 
thing we can to compose differences, we 
will not yield, and in yielding lose the 
concept and principle of parity which 
means so much to the farmers of 
America. 

This is the fifth time that the House 
Committee on Agriculture has tried to 
pass legislation in the 85th Congress 
which would be beneficial to the farmers 
of the Nation and in the interest of all 
the people of the country. First, we 
tried compensatory payment plan for 
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cotton for 1 year, only to have the bill 
defeated in the committee by an al- 
most strictly partisan vote. Second, we 
passed the acreage freeze bill only to 
have it vetoed by the President. Third, 
we reported the omnibus farm bill only 
to have the rule for its consideration de- 
feated on the floor of the House. 
Fourth, we presented to the House an 
amendment to the Senate bill and I 
moved to suspend the rules and to pass 
the Senate bill with the amendment 
which was unanimously reported by our 
committee. But again we were de- 
feated in our efforts. Now for the ficth 
time, we present a well-considered, a 
constructive and a much needed bill to 
the House for its consideration. This 
might very well be called the 5-star final. 
There will be no more additions. This 
is positively the last clear chance. You 
must accept this 5-star final or you will 
have no farm bill in this session of 
Congress. We have done our dead-level 
best to protect the Federal farm pro- 
gram and above all to protect the con- 
cept and principle of parity. We have 
worked hard and we have gone just 
about as far as we can go. While this 
bill may not be perfect, it is the very 
best possible under the circumstances. 
You can take it or you can leave it. It 
certainly is not all that I want, but I 
know that it is the best that I can get. 
Under the circumstances, we must be 
realistic. To the farmers of America, 
parity is a precious principle and it must 
be preserved. That is just what we do 
by the bill we are presenting. The live- 
lihood of farmers must be protected and 
that is what we do as best we can in the 
amendment I have offered. Everything 
indicates that we will only be in session 
for a few more days. Time is running 
out. The farmers of America need and 
want this legislation. The cotton indus- 
try of America needs and wants this 
legislation. We are about to write the 
final chapter. I urge you to accept this 
bill with the amendment in the hope 
that the Senate will agree to accept the 
bill as it will be presented when this 
vote has been taken. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, I certainly am not opposed to what- 
ever this bill may do to help the people 
down South. I think from what they 
tell me there are necessary provisions in 
their relative to cotton and rice. I am, 
however, distinctly opposed to what 
they do to our greatest of all commod- 
ities, and that is corn. There is no real, 
long-term help here whatsoever relative 
to the corn and feed grains. We are 
putting our stamp of approval on 65 
percent of parity and unlimited produc- 
tion—a dangerous combination. Let me 
say, by the way, I do appreciate the 
committee holding to the concept of 
Parity, but we are here, Mr. Speaker, 
putting our stamp of approval on corn 
and feed grains, the most extensively 
produced commodities of agricultural 
America, at a level of 65 percent of 
parity. I think, Mr. Speaker, it is a 
sad day for agriculture and for the 
farmers of the Midwest when we must 
admit that that is the best this Con- 
gress can do for the breadbasket of the 
Nation. Here we are offering a $1.14 
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equivalent to all the corn farmers in 
America and telling them to go ahead 
and produce all they want and there 
is no limit. Well, what is going to be 
the consequence, Mr. Speaker—simply, 
that next year according to the advice 
I have from the Department of Agricul- 
ture, we will overproduce and put into 
the bins of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration from 750 million bushels of 
corn to 1 billion bushels of corn, which 
will not be needed because, certainly, 
it is human nature for every farmer 
throughout the Midwest, if he gets $1.10 
or $1.14 tag put on his corn, to produce 
every bushel that he can. That is just 
what this bill will do. So we will see 
in a couple of years our great Commit- 
tee on Agriculture coming in here and 
trying to rectify the mistake I feel is 
being made here today and that is to 
discourage entirely any concept of 
orderly production. Why, Mr. Speaker, 
if we would put into operation a rea- 
sonable price support and sensible acre- 
age allotment for corn it would be far 
better for this Congress to authorize the 
expenditure of $500 million, if necessary, 
to hold up the price level of corn and 
feed grains at 75 percent of parity 
rather than to let it fall down to 65 
percent and with increased production 
make the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion buy, perhaps, 1 billion bushels of 
corn of the 1959 and 1960 crops which 
is going to cost the taxpayers much 
more money. At the same time you 
are depleting the soil of America by 
producing corn and feed grains that we 
do not need and threatening the stability 
of all our livestock markets. 

Mr. Speaker, I demanded a second 
simply because I want to go on record 
as saying, in my opinion, what the Con- 
gress is going to do here today is wrong, 
and basically wrong and I, for one, will 
not have anything to do with it. I will 
not have my stamp of approval put on 
this in any way. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield 2 minutes 
to the gentlemen from Massachusetts 
(Mr. MARTIN.] 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
is approved by the administration, Sec- 
retary Benson and Speaker RAYBURN. 
Last January a special message of agri- 
culture was submitted by the President 
to the Congress. In this message the 
President made several recommendations 
which, if enacted, will prove of long- 
time benefit to the Nation and especially 
to farm people. The recent improve- 
ment in the agricultural position coin- 
ciding with the elimination of rigid price 
supports has not eliminated the need for 
improved legislation. Even though 
farm income has increased by 22 percent 
during the first 6 months of 1958, there 
is a need to help solve some of the key 
agricultural problems through beneficial 
legislation. 

The House Committee on Agriculture 
and its various subcommittees has 
worked hard. In their considerations 
there have been many differences of 
opinion with respect to many of the items 
included in the proposal before us. 

Many agricultural leaders on both 
sides of the aisle have contacted me in- 
dicating their concern over a possible 
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failure to pass constructive agricultural 
legislation this year. 

The cotton programs which have been 
tried for several years have priced us out 
of markets both at home and abroad. 
They have caused huge surpluses to be 
accumulated and cost the American tax- 
payer huge sums of money. The pro- 
grams for cotton have been bad for the 
industry in more direct ways. Producers 
have had their cotton acreage cut sharp- 
ly. Many cotton farmers are now re- 
duced to units of completely uneconomic 
size. The reduction in cotton acreage 
forced by an unrealistic approach to the 
cotton problem has caused a great many 
acres to be diverted from cotton to other 
crops, and those diverted cotton acres 
are now competing with the corn pro- 
ducer, the hog producer, and other 
farmers, helping to make their problems 
even more serious. 

A sound program for cotton must 
recognize what has happened to cotton 
and what must be done to overcome its 
present ills. A program for the cotton 
producer does not mean a welfare pro- 
gram, nor must it lead to worsened con- 
ditions. This great industry must be 
given help but assistance given should 
not seek immediate questionable short- 
term benefits at the expense of longer 
time needs and sound solution to the 
cotton problem. What is needed is ac- 
tion which will permit a reversal of the 
dwindling cotton markets, and more free- 
dom for farmers to grow cotton in a 
competitive market. 

If cotton is to be returned to its right- 
ful place in agriculture it must be real- 
istically competitive, and it is evident 
that this will require a change in cotton 
legislation. The administration has 
strongly recommended changes that will 
make cotton competitive pricewise, 
qualitywise, and promotionwise, in 
markets both at home and abroad. This 
new legislation will also be helpful to 
the badly stricken cotton textile industry. 

In formulating long-term legislation 
for such basic commodities as cotton, 
rice, and corn it is essential that full and 
complete consideration be given to the 
formulation of programs which meet the 
objectives of expanding market and 
other outlets for the bounty with which 
this great Nation is blessed. 

In the last few days much thought has 
been given to compromises which meet 
in large measure these constructive ob- 
jectives submitted by the President. 
The compromise proposals submitted to 
your vote today meet those objectives. 
They are satisfactory to the responsible 
agricultural leadership of this body. 
They are satisfactory to the administra- 
tion, This is legislation in which all of 
us can take pride. 

It was born out of patience by men of 
good will on both sides of the aisle. I 
commend it to your favorable vote. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may revise and extend or extend their 
remarks on this bill at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to join in vigorous sup- 
port for the farm bill before us today. 
Its passage is vitally necessary to pre- 
vent grave economic damage to the peo- 
ple of the Mississippi Delta who I have 
the honor to represent in the Congress. 

Without amendment to the present 
law, severe new acreage restrictions 
would go into effect for both cotton and 
rice farmers next year. Cotton acreage 
in my area might be reduced as much 
as 25 percent. Many rice farmers would 
virtually have to end their operations 
because acreage allotments would be too 
small for economic feasibility. 

A very conservative estimate of the 
direct economic loss to my District would 
be in the neighborhood of $25 million. 
Obviously the Nation cannot afford 
losses of this kind. 

I want to express my appreciation 
and that of the farmers of my District 
for the leadership of the House of Rep- 
resentatives in working out the impasse 
and making passage of this bill possible. 
It has been a difficult situation, and I 
am grateful to Speaker RAYBURN and 
Chairman Coolxx of the House Commit- 
tee for the role they have played in help- 
ing us to reach an agreement on this 
legislation so vital for the farmers of 
our area. 

I want to pay a special tribute to my 
neighbor across the Mississippi River, 
the Honorable E. C. GaTHINcs, chairman 
of the Cotton Subcommittee of the House 
Agriculture Committee, and to my col- 
league from Mississippi, the Honorable 
THOMAS G. ABERNETHY. These two out- 
standing legislators have worked end- 
lessly to help reach this solution in this 
very difficult situation. 

This bill is more than just an emer- 
gency solution to the problem which con- 
fronts cotton and rice farmers. It offers 
the beginning of a long-range solution 
to our problem of gradually declining 
consumption and further restrictions in 
acreage. Cotton and rice both must 
move to competitive prices. Only 
through this process can we assure our- 
selves of both foreign and domestic mar- 
kets in keeping with the traditional roles 
of these crops. 

In the years since I have been in Con- 
gress I have seen domestic consumption 
of cotton decline by almost 25 percent. 
This decline is due to many factors, but 
the most important one has been the 
price differential in relation to competi- 
tive synthetic fibers. 

Cotton still has a great future as a 
major American crop, but it cannot sur- 
vive unless the atmosphere is conducive 
to a fully competitive market. This bill 
is a long step forward toward a realistic 
cotton program. Obviously adjustment 
must be made in the future. We have 
to ease any transition in supports to pre- 
vent hardships, especially for the small 
producer. 

We are taking a historic step forward 
today, and I confidently believe that it 
will mean the beginning of a rejuvena- 
tion of cotton’s position at home and 
abroad. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of S. 4071, the farm bill. I am 
very pleased that this bill has been again 
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brought to the floor. It contains a highly 
meritorious extension of the National 
Wool Act for 3 additional years. This 
act has worked very well and is most 
important to the future stability of the 
sheep and woolgrowing industry. I urge 
the approval of S. 4071. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of this legislation. I am hap- 
py that the leadership of this House has 
seen fit to bring this legislation back be- 
fore us for a vote. I voted for it before 
and I shall vote for it today. 

I have had a feeling for some years 
now that we had cut our cotton acreage 
to the danger point. Some have been 
inclined to think that we could always 
resume high production in the event of 
emergency, but it does not work that 
way. It takes know-how to grow cotton. 
It also takes labor, machinery, fertilizer, 
and seed that will germinate. Once a 
farmer gets out of the business of grow- 
ing cotton he has great difficulty getting 
back in. He has to find the labor, buy 
the machinery, and try to find the right 
kind of seed. He just cannot go into 
business overnight, and cotton is today, 
and I hope it will remain so, an essential 
fiber. 

This bill pro des for a minimum acre- 
age. I do not think that is sufficient, but 
I intend to support the bill because we 
must have a farm bill this year. 

Some of the farmers may not like the 
choice plan. The choice plan is much 
better than a plan of continued acreage 
reduction. 

I believe in 90 percent parity. Unless 
the farmer prospers, the Nation does not 
prosper. Look at us now; we are in a re- 
cession, admittedly so. The farmer is 
suffering, and the Nation suffers. 

The farmer is not only a producer in 
this economy of ours, he is a consumer. 
He cannot be a consumer unless he has 
the money to buy goods with. He cannot 
have the money unless his farming ac- 
tivities are profitable. It is as simple as 
that. 

Someday some major national party is 
going to revamp this entire farm pro- 
gram. It will be one of the greatest leg- 
islative events of this century. The 
farmer, rather than the farm bureauc- 
racy will be put first and foremost. The 
position of the farmer and the consumer 
will be reconciled to the advantage of 
both. As it stands today, so often the 
consumer is antagonistic to the farmer 
because the consumer thinks the farmer 
is responsible for the high food cost. 
Such is not true; it is not the fault of the 
farmer. He is barely making a living, 
and suffering every year from govern- 
mental regulation or governmental in- 
difference. 

There are, of course, some things in 
this bill I do not like. There are many 
activities of the Department of Agricul- 
ture I do not like. But I am going to 
support this bill as a step in the right 
direction. The bill has some excellent 
features. 

The use of a 4-year yield instead of a 
5-year yield should help the farmer. 
The establishment of permanent mini- 
mum for upland cotton should be a step 
in the right direction. 
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Iam glad this bill provides for acreage 
retention in the county. Along with the 
distinguished Representative from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. WHITTEN], and others, I in- 
troduced a bill to provide for sale or 
transfer of acreage, and we all had high 
hopes something would be done. We be- 
lieve this is a step in the right direction. 

I hope the President will sign this leg- 
islation. I hope he will come around to 
our way of thinking and join us who 
have the interest of the farmer at heart. 

Mr. SPEAKER, I hope we pass this 
legislation today. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
supporting Senate bill 4071, as amended 
by the House, which is before us today, 
in the belief, as expressed by most of the 
Members representing farm districts, 
that it is the best bill that we have an 
opportunity to pass in the House in the 
interest of the farmers in this session of 
Congress. 

I have opposed other attempts to pass 
farm legislation that have been opposed 
by the Secretary of Agriculture and the 
Farm Bureau Federation because I felt 
certain that those bills were not in the 
best interest of the farmers of Illinois, 
and in the Corn Belt generally. 

I am, indeed, happy to note that this 
legislation removes, as far as is possible, 
the danger to the farmers in previous 
bills defeated by the majority of the 
Members of this House. 

Mr. Speaker, fortunately, today, this 
bill has the support of the Secretary of 
Agriculture and a large majority of the 
Members of the House who are most in- 
terested in the welfare of agriculture. 

For corn, this bill provides for a refer- 
endum which would give farmers a 
choice in the voting between the present 
program, which is 75- to 90-percent price 
supports with atcregge controls, or no 
controls with a minimum support of 65 
percent of parity—the referendum to be 
decided on a majority vote. 

Of course, the bill now goes to the 
Senate where a conference report might 
change the bill in some respects. 

I think this bill, as amended, will cause 
the cotton farmers who, under previous 
allotments have been planting their 
lands in corn, which they could not plant 
in cotton, to grow more cotton and less 
corn. This will lessen the production of 
corn in the South, and relieve, to a con- 
siderable extent, the overproduction of 
corn throughout the Nation, which has 
been depressing corn prices. This legis- 
lation will be helpful to the cotton farm- 
er who can increase his cotton acreage, 
and will be helpful to the corn farmer 
by reason of less corn being planted in 
the South. It will help the corn farmers 
in other ways as well, 

Mr, BROWN of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, the skids are greased. At long last, 
Secretary Benson is going to take the 
American farmer for another ride down 
a primrose path to peasantry; and two- 
thirds of Congress will willingly or des- 
perately endorse it. But not I. 

And oh, the sugar-coated happy pills 
that have been fed to cotton, rice, and 
corn growers to make them think they 
are going to enjoy this ride down the 
primrose path. 
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Desperate cottongrowers are offered 
immediate permission to grow 2.2 million 
acres of allotments in 1959. They need 
it. They deserve it. They could have it 
under existing law, if the Secretary of 
Agriculture wanted them to have it. 
But the Department of Agriculture is 
using the cottongrower’s predicament to 
force upon all farmers a long-range pro- 
gram that Mr. Benson otherwise could 
never get passed, lower and lower farm 
wages, profits, and income. 

The corngrowers would never have 
agreed to such a program, but Mr. Ben- 
son gave them the giant size happy pill, 
a 1 year growing binge that may be fun 
while it lasts but the hangover will be 


0. 

For 1959, corn farmers will be per- 
mitted to grow all they can grow, pro- 
duction unlimited, at a guaranteed price 
of $1.14 a bushel. 

Oh, how tempting this is for the short- 
sighted. But look at the facts. This 
Government now has in Government 
CCC warehouses an all-time record in- 
ventory of corn and feed grains, some 
1,800,000,000 bushels that they cannot 
get rid of. That is enough to feed every 
head of livestock and poultry in America 
for more than 10 months. That is some 
$2,700,000,000 worth; and unhappily, the 
taxpayers have not yet been billed for it. 
The bills will filter in during the next 
few years. In addition, there are 323 
million bushels of surplus feed grains 
and corn now stored on farms, 

Yet, in face of this, the corn-belt areas 
through their Secretary Benson, told the 
cotton growers that they would trade 
them 2.2 million more cotton acreage, if 
the cotton growers would give them un- 
limited acreage at a guaranteed price of 
$1.14 for 1959. 

Imagine; with corn and feed grains 
running out of our ears, the Secretary 
of Agriculture has the nerve to say to 
corn and feed-grains producers: “Go 
ahead, produce all you can produce. The 
taxpayer will pick up the tab for it at 
$1.14 a bushel.” It will be quite a 1-year 
whingding, but the taxpayer’s tab will 
be at least $500 million and it may run 
$800 million. For what? To put corn 
in Government warehouses to rot. 

Oh, I say to you, the cotton grower 
needs 2 million more acres. But at this 
price? The taxpayer has to pay $500 
million. That is almost $250 per acre. 
That is pretty expensive trading. 

All this Congress needed to do was 
to pass a simple joint resolution direct- 
ing the Secretary to invoke the emer- 
gency clause of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, as amended. Then 
cotton plantings could have been in- 
creased, 

But no, the taxpayer has to buy the 

from corn and feed grains 
growers. 

Now, bad as the short-range aspects 
of this bill are for the taxpayer, the 
long-range aspects are worse for the 
American farmer. This bill broadens 
the power of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to lower farm wages, profits, and 
income, by law, every year for 3 years. 

Weigh those words. This Congress is 
passing a law expanding the powers of 
an agricultural czar to lower farm 
prices and wages. 
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Understand, this Congress is not pass- 
ing any laws to empower the Secretary 
of Commerce to lower steel prices or 
automobile prices, nor the Secretary of 
Labor to lower wages anywhere. This 
brave Congress is passing laws only to 
force lower and lower wages and earn- 
ings on the defenseless farmer. 

And do not think it is just corn, cotton, 
and rice farmers that will be affected. 

The Assistant Secretary of Agricul- 
ture says the strategy is to hit corn, rice, 
and cotton growers this year, then pick 
off wheat and milk farmers next year. 
I heard Secretary Benson himself tell 
the Agriculture Committee that the pri- 
mary reason for lowering farmers’ man- 
ufacturing milk prices from $3.25 to 
$3.06 this year was to keep milk prices 
in line with basic commodity prices. 

Corn, cotton, and rice farmers get 
their farm prices rolled back this year. 
Milk will follow. And what will happen 
to steel and trucks and tractors? Those 
prices will stay high or go higher. The 
Secretaries of their departments have 
not demanded a rollback law. 

No Secretary of Agriculture should be 
given any more czar powers to force 
lower prices on farmers by law, unless 
industry prices are lowered by law, also. 

Any cut in farmers’ prices below pres- 
ent low levels will not be passed on to 
consumer; it will gradually be absorbed 
in processing and distribution. Con- 
sumers pay more for dairy products to- 
day than in 1950. Farmers sell milk to 
manufacturers for less today than in 
1950. What has happened to the dif- 
ference? 

Look at the figures. The dominant 
Big Four dairy processors’ profits in- 
creased 104.4 percent since 1950; their 
employees are receiving 50 percent higher 
wages; their advertising costs are up 25 
percent. Farmers took a cut. Others 
gained. 

An executive of one of the Nation’s 
largest cereal companies was quoted in 
Wall Street Journal: 

Our profits increased $214 million in 1957 
without an increase in sales * * * due to 


lower cost of raw materials—oats, corn, and 
wheat. 


In other words, extra profit came out 
of farmers’ rightful share. 

Is it fair to cut back farm prices, by 
law, to open the gates still more for 
processors of farm commodities to in- 
crease their profits and wages at farm- 
ers’ expense? Surely, no one wants to 
force American farmers into peasantry. 
Everyone is entitled to a fair share. 

This new bill is a continuation of 
“czar” pricing experiments of the past 5 
years; and results so far are: It now costs 
$6 billion a year to run the Department 
of Agriculture—cost ran $1.04 billion in 
1952. Surplus commodity stockpiles— 
after huge gifts to foreign countries—are 
now six times larger than in 1951. 

In my opinion, this Government has 
played around with expensive experi- 
ments in agriculture pricing long enough. 
The only way to get a sensible farm pro- 
gram, run by farmers, is to stop this 
patchwork compromising. 

Are two million acres more cotton so 
dear right now as to be purchased at the 
price of peasantry? 
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I am disappointed in this House today. 
I am sickened at the sight of the Demo- 
cratic Party’s participation in this com- 
promise. I expected better of the Re- 
publican Party’s Farm Belt leaders. But 
Benson’s power is appalling. 

But, obviously, the fight is finished. 
Justice and fair play have lost again; but 
there will be a day of reckoning. 

Vote for this bill if you will. Pass it 
if you must. But when you do, please 
have the decency to encase it in a glass 
vault, place a wreath upon it and in- 
scribe “Here lies the future of the Amer- 
ican farmer, killed by compromise.” And 
save a spot for the taxpayer. He is 
being taken for a ride, too. 

Mr.ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, the 85th 
Congress has been one of outstanding ac- 
complishment and we have much of 
which to be proud when we take our rec- 
ords home for examination by the people. 
But we will not be able to present our 
scorecard proudly if we fail to act upon 
the single most important task yet fac- 
ing us, that of enacting new farm 
legislation. 

We must not let the soothing soft 
winds of adjournment, which are breath- 
ing so appealingly down our necks, deter 
us from the job at hand. We must, be- 
fore we go home, take action to avert 
further calamity to the Nation’s and 
particularly to the South’s agriculture 
economy. 

My greatest concern right now is for 
the cotton farmers of Alabama. 

Failure to come up with beneficial leg- 
islation in this Congress will deal them 
a deathblow. Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson says that, without any new leg- 
islative authority, he will set 1959 cotton 
acreage at the absolute minimum 13.6 
million acres, or 22 percent less than this 
year’s allotment. He st disdains 
any suggestion that he use his authority 
to give relief through administration 
action, 

Therefore, legislative action is de- 
manded. Without it, there can be no re- 
sult but the continued and increased 
deterioration of agriculture. The brunt 
of the blow will be borne by the cotton 
farmer. 

Mr. Speaker, let me tell you what the 
situation is in Alabama. Today, in my 
home State, there are less than 180,000 
farms, as compared to 227,000 in 1930. 
There are 28 percent fewer people on 
those farms today as compared with 25 
years ago. 

In the Fourth Alabama District, 
which I serve, we haye lost a third of our 
farmers and 37 percent of our farms in 
a quarter century. In 1930, the Fourth 
District had 152,157 people living on 
about 29,000 farms. In 1955, our farm 
population had shrunk to only 100,000 
and we had only 18,000 farms, 

Why are our farmers leaving their 
land? There are, of course, many rea- 
sons, not the least important of which is 
that the cotton farmers have lost more 
and more of their land. During the 25- 
year period 1930-1955, the Fourth Dis- 
trict’s cotton acreage has shrunk 77 per- 
cent. In 1930, we had 410,867 acres 
planted to cotton. In 1955, our farmers 
were raising only 95,000 acres of cotton. 

And what happens to the thousands 
and thousands of farmers who finally 
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give up their land because they are 
forced to in order to make a living for 
themselves and for their families? 
They have or—right now, in all too many 
cases—they are looking for other jobs. 
This contributes very greatly to the 
critical unemployment situation. Even 
those who attempt to stick it out must 
supplement their incomes in off-farm 
employment. In the Fourth Alabama 
District, a whopping 41 percent of our 
farmers have to work off the farm 100 
days or more each year. 

No wonder the economy finds itself in 
recession. We have hired the farmer as 
our coachman while we ride our shiny 
carriage to the poorhouse, I assure you 
the coachman had rather be home 
cracking his whip over a team of plow- 
mules. 

Secretary Benson blithely has refused 
to acknowledge that proposed reductions 
in cotton acreages on the 1959 and sub- 
sequent crops will endanger an adequate 
supply of high quality United States 
cotton for domestic use and result in 
further loss of our foreign markets. In- 
formed sources have estimated that we 
will fall short of fulfilling 1958 require- 
ments for this cotton by some 44% mil- 
lion bales. 

We worry about surpluses when we 
ought to worry about having enough. 
We are losing a million acres of produc- 
tive land each year through such causes 
as misuse, highways, municipal expan- 
sions, industrial development, and mili- 
tary expansions. At the same time, our 
population is increasing at the rate of 
three million a year. Experts tell us 
that by 1975—less than 20 years from 
now—we will need to produce, among 
other things, 20 percent more cotton 
than we are now producing. 

Already we are treading on dangerous 
ground. In Alabama, the cotton crop 
this year will be about 25 percent less 
than the one for 1957. The crop fore- 
cast is 400,000 bales. Acreage for har- 
vest—estimated at 544,000—is the small- 
est on record for the State and indicated 
production is the lowest since 1868. 

This is the situation which exists, and 
it is the sort of condition which will be 
compounded if the Congress fails to take 
things in hand and arrive at some work- 
able legislation. 

I have been disappointed time and 
again during my tenure in the House, 
and particularly in the 85th Congress, 
when my efforts and those of my col- 
leagues with whom I have joined were 
stifled. 

Early this year, we had a good, emer- 
gency-type bill to freeze crop price sup- 
ports and acreage allotments for 1 year 
to give us time to work on more com- 
prehensive legislation. Both Houses ap- 
proved this legislation, only to have it 
vetoed by the President. Then, the 
House Agriculture Committee’s omnibus 
farm bill was rejected. Most recently, 
the Senate passed a farm bill which, 
when amended by the House Agriculture 
Committee, was turned down when it 
came up under suspension of the rules. 

There have been any number of other 
constructive sources of legislative aid 
proposed. I think my square deal 
cotton bill is a good plan. Under it, 
there would be established for each old 
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cotton farm a farm base acreage, 
which would be the present farm acre- 
age allotment increased by 20 percent. 
Producers then would be compensated 
for reducing their acreages of cotton be- 
low their farm base acreages. 

In February of this year, I and the 
other members of the Alabama delega- 
tion sponsored bills identical to H. R. 
10709. This legislation would maintain 
the national cotton acreage allotment 
at not less than the national cotton acre- 
age allotment for 1956; provide that no 
State shall have its cotton acreage allot- 
ment reduced by more than 1 percent 
from such State’s allotment for the pre- 
vious year; provide that no farm shall 
receive less than a 4-acre allotment 
or the highest number of acres planted 
during the last 3 years, whichever is 
smaller; and, continue a national reserve 
of 100,000 acres for use in making allot- 
ments to the States to take care of mini- 
mum farm allotments. 

Mr. Speaker, this is the type of legisla- 
tion we so desperately need today. This 
is the kind of bill which will help the 
most harassed individual in America; 
the small, independent cotton farmer. 
Some people will try to tell you that this 
individual has passed from the farm 
scene and is no longer important. This 
simply is not true. In the Fourth Dis- 
trict, a total of 7,928 farmers had allot- 
ments of 10 acres or less this year. Over 
the State of Aabama, there are 97,257 
farmers with 10 acres or less. These are 
your small farmers; they need help. 

Mr. Speaker, my plea here today is 
that we not minimize in our minds, dur- 
ing the desire to get home, the acute- 
ness of the situation. 

The bill which we are now consider- 
ing is, I think, a pretty good cotton bill, 
although it also deals with rice, wool, 
and corn. This legislation contains the 
A and B choice plans, with a chance for 
receiving 80 percent of parity next year, 
scaling down to a floor of 65 percent of 
parity by 1962. Under this bill, 16 mil- 
lion acres would be assured for allot- 
ments in the next 2 years. The farm- 
ers receiving 10 acres or less during the 
current year will not be changed. This 
would be a permanent type of legisla- 
tion. 

Now, this is not the best possible bill; 
there are a number of shortcomings. 
But it has a great deal of merit. It is a 
step in the right direction, and it is far 
better than no bill at all. In my opin- 
ion, we should pass this bill. We can- 
not afford to let pass this opportunity to 
enact beneficial farm legislation. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, there is 
no opportunity to make a talk in regard 
to farm legislation at this time, but I 
do want to make a few remarks for the 
Recorp. The farm bill which will be 
adopted today is, in my opinion, quite 
inadequate in many respects. Earlier in 
the session we voted for a couple of 
farm measures which were better than 
the one which is presented today. One 
of the bills was vetoed and the other 
failed of passage by reason of the oppo- 
sition of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

I fear that the bill which is being 
considered today will be a move in the 
long run toward a lower standard of liv- 
ing for the American farmer, particu- 
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larly the cotton farmer. The farmers 
of the area which I represent are, if I 
may judge from my correspondence, 
quite uncertain as to just what they 
feel Congress ought to do in view of the 
complexities and difficulties which con- 
front us at this time. I have received 
many telegrams urging me to vote for 
the so-called original Senate bill, which 
is, in my opinion, less adequate than the 
modified version now before the House. 
I have received a number of messages 
deploring what was referred to as a 
campaign for just any kind of farm bill. 
Those expressing this view took the po- 
sition that no bill was better than the 
Senate bill known as S. 4071. 

In view of the fact that the Secretary 
of Agriculture indicated a few days ago 
that the national cotion allotment for 
next year would drop to less than 14 mil- 
lion acres, there seemed to be a very 
widespread interest among west Texas 
cotton farmers in the passage of some 
sort of measure which would prevent 
this calamity. The hope was that the 
bill before us would be reasonably ade- 
quate for a year or so, and that at a later 
date a more satisfactory long-range pro- 
gram could be formulated and approved 
by Congress. 

The pending measure provides for a 
choice A and choice B plan for farmers. 
This is an untried system. It may work. 
I hope it will work, but admittedly there 
will be a lot of difficulties involved in the 
administration of this new type pro- 
gram for cotton. In my opinion, the 
average farmer in west Texas feels that 
a farm program which offers a support 
price of no more than 65 percent of 
parity on a long range basis is quite in- 
adequate and unacceptable. Of course, 
for the next couple of years the support 
level will be higher than that for the 
so-called choice A farmer, but we must 
look to the long range effect of the pro- 
gram which is being considered today. 
We cannot be sure that it will be possi- 
ble to secure the changes which may 
later be required. We will do better if 
we face up to the serious situation which 
confronts the farmer in the immediate 
future and for the long pull. 

Mr. BREEDING. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to make my position clear. Iam opposed 
to the Senate farm bill, S. 4071. I am 
against doing away with the yardstick to 
measure the worth of agriculture prod- 
ucts, namely, parity, which this bill does. 
Now, Mr. Speaker, we are amending this 
bill with a House bill which was defeated 
here a few days ago and with still two 
further restrictions. 

Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to the pro- 
visions which say that the supports for 
corn shall be figured 10 percent below 
the average price for the last 3 years, 
which can only mean cheaper prices for 
this farm commodity. 

Mr. Speaker, I think that taking off 
all acreage controls for corn will only 
create more surpluses and we already 
have hundreds of thousands of bushels 
of surplus grain at present. Grain 
sorghums, barley, and oat prices are 
figured in comparison to the feed value 
of corn in this bill. Ten percent below 
the average price of the last 3 years 
means cheaper prices for these feed 
grains, 
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I would gladly support a reasonable 
program for cotton, wool, and rice. We 
had what was called an omnibus farm 
bill a few weeks ago, June 26, which 
would have taken care of all basic ag- 
riculture crops. The rule for this bill 
was defeated on the House floor. 

I represent a district which raises 
principally wheat and grain sor- 
ghums; wheat is left completely out of 
this bill as well as the dairy people. Also, 
grain sorghum growers do not stand to 
benefit from these cheaper prices. 

To me, Mr. Speaker, it is the begin- 
ning of more production and cheaper 
prices. With the costs of production 
climbing higher each year, how can we 
support a program which creates 
cheaper markets and more surpluses? _ 

These cheaper prices for feed grains 
are certain to create cheaper prices for 
cattle and hogs. 

To me, this bill is 10 percent less than 
a poor price for feed grains. 

I sincerely hope that no Member of 
Congress really thinks that the farmers 
of America ought to have a lower in- 
come than other segments of our ponu- 
lation. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
deed disappointed with the situation 
that confronts us in considering the om- 
nibus farm bill which we have before us 
today. I have opposed the last two om- 
nibus farm bills because they have not 
dealt fairly or adequately with the prob- 
lems facing the American farmers and 
ranchers. The bill which has been 
brought before us today, under the sus- 
pension of the rules procedure, prohibits 
the introduction of amendments to pro- 
ves for an adequate dairy section in this 

I will have opposed, with my vote 
today, all three of the 1958 omnibus farm 
bills because they have not contained 
proper provisions for our milk produc- 
ers. I am willing to lean over backward 
to support the requests of all sections 
of agriculture. It is my honest opinion 
that this bill, brought up under the sus- 
pension of the rules procedure, is not 
the way to treat the important subject 
of agricultural legislation in this 85th 
Congress. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to associate myself with those who 
are supporting the farm legislation pres- 
ently before us. Like other Members of 
this body, I am pleased that the ad- 
ministration and the House leadership 
have been able to resolve their differ- 
ences and join together in advancing a 
bill which will prove helpful to the Amer- 
ican farmer. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Colorado [Mr. HILL]. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I shall make 
my remarks short and to the point. 
Everyone within the sound of my voice 
knows that we had a bill not too long 
ago on the floor of the House which, had 
it not been brought up under a parlia- 
mentary situation requiring a two- 
thirds majority, would have passed with 
a simple majority. We failed to give 
the bill a two-thirds vote. 

This afternoon I am here speaking 
with all my heart and all my conscious- 
ness urging the House in the last few 
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days of the session to take advantage 
of this, the last opportunity this body 
will have to pass what I shall call a 
history-making piece of farm legisla- 
tion. 

Our committee has worked as it has 
never worked before in all the 16 years 
of my service on it. I am sure you 
understand that in the last days of a 
session which I myself expect to be 
the last debate in which I shall partici- 
pate as I am not a candidate for re- 
election, it is far from my intent to say 
one word on the floor that does not have 
my conscious and soul-searching ap- 
proval. 

There is a strange thing about this 
bill that is before us today. The un- 
usual thing is the folk who are support- 
ing this bill. The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, and I shall read a letter at the 
close of my remarks from his assistant, 
supports this legislation, our committee 
unanimously supports this bill while a 
few days ago opposed many sections and 
now we have changed or modified cer- 
tain sections so all are in accord. 

The vote in the committee this morn- 
ing to report out the bill was unani- 
mous; there were no votes in opposition. 
However, in some instances, presently in 
the matter of corn I may differ with my 
friend the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. H. Cart ANDERSEN]. We took care 
of corn differently than was stated, We 
set a base on the price of corn or a floor. 
I hope everyone understands this. The 
gentleman from Minnesota is 100 per- 
cent correct when he said 65 percent, 
but that is the floor, or the base, and 
yet corn today is selling for $1.14 and, 
according to my friend, the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Harvey], at $1.14-plus 
per bushel. Let no one be carried away 
with the thought that we are not taking 
care of corn. The very program you 
have will destroy corn due to the fact 
that you cannot compete with feed grains 
as no acreage control exists on feed grain. 
So we think we did an excellent job for 
corn. 

In addition to corn, we took care of 
cotton. I am not going to say much of 
cotton, for when I talk about cotton I 
am out of my field, but in the case of cot- 
ton the base there too is 65 percent base 
floor. Something must be done to help 
cotton because the loss in acereage on 
cotton has been severe in the last few 
years, and cotton growers are in real 
difficulty. 

In addition, we have provided exactly 
the same for rice. We have provided a 
65 percent base or floor. I know some will 
say that that is too low, but it is not too 
bad. The rice growers support this bill. 

We have also provided continuation 
of wool in this legislation. Mr. Speaker, 
I plead with every Member of this House 
to vote for this bill if he wants to see fair 
legislation passed for agriculture, because 
this is the last opportunity you will have, 
in my opinion, to pass any on agriculture 
in this session of the Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall read the letter I 
received from the Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, and then yield back my time. 
I do not think we are going to get any- 
where by going over all of the details we 
discussed in the past few months on the 
agricultural situation. The Members of 
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this House have made up their minds 
now as to what they are going todo. My 
prayer is that you do the right thing, 
send this bill to conference, and if you do 
do not like anything that comes out of 
that conference you may object. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Colorado has expired. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the gentleman 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, there will be 
an opportunity to explain the bill in 
detail. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to say that the gentleman now 
in the well of the House is probably mak- 
ing his last speech on farm legislation. 
He is retiring at the end of the present 
session. May I say on behalf of myself, 
and I am sure on behalf of the members 
of our committee and on behalf of the 
Members of the House, that the gentle- 
man from Colorado [Mr. HILL], is leav- 
ing us with our regret and with appre- 
ciation of all for the fine service he has 
rendered during his long tenure as a 
Member of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. HILL. I thank the gentleman. 

I should like to yield now to our farm- 
er from the sidewalks of New York. I 
can say from the bottom of my heart 
that in this case he has gone along with 
most of the things we have felt were 
necessary to take care of our farm pro- 
gram. I yield to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. AnFruso]. 

Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, after the 
tremendous ovation which the gentleman 
now in the well of the House received, to 
which he was justly entitled, may I say 
it has been a great honor to work with 
him on the Committee on Agriculture. 
After the ovation which he has received, 
I did not want to ask him any questions, 
but I do have a question I am sure some 
of my city people would want to have 
answered and, if the gentleman does not 
mind, would he answer this question: 
The objection to this bill is that it does 
not go high enough, it does not give more 
protection, it does not make prices high- 
er? 

Mr. HILL. That is not the object. 
Let me say that this bill provides flexi- 
bility for the Secretary of Agriculture 
that many members of our committee 
have insisted on all along that the price 
of farm products should have. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. May I suggest that 
perhaps the gentleman from Colorado 
misunderstood the gentleman from New 
York when he was asked to give the ob- 
jections to the bill which were that it 
did not provide enough protection for 
farmers and did not fix prices high 
enough. That is exactly the objection 
that the gentleman from Minnesota has, 
and I am frank to say that if I have any 
objection to the bill I would agree with 
the gentleman from Minnesota in the 
view he has expressed. But I am real- 
istic enough to accept the best proposi- 
tion that is possible and this is it. 
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Mr. ANFUSO. This bill will save 
some of our city people some money? 

Mr. HILL. I shall read the letter, and 
here again, Mr. Speaker, I hope we will 
have attention. The letter is dated Au- 
gust 14, 1958, on the letterhead of the 
Department of Agriculture: 

Hon. WILLIAM S. HILL, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear BILL: In accordance with your re- 
quest I am enclosing a marked copy of S. 
4071 with proposed revisions. As indicated 
to you earlier, these revisions are acceptable 
to the Department. 

You are to be congratulated for the con- 
structive role which you have played in the 
formulation of these compromises. I am 
sure that passage of this legislation will be a 
step forward for agriculture. 

Sincerely yours, 
Marvin L. MCLAIN, 
Assistant Secretary. 


Mr. Speaker, we are approaching the 
end of a very important and history- 
making session of Congress. These are 
also my last days as a Member of this 
great legislative body—as I am not a 
candidate for reelection. In my mind 
this is the greatest legislative body in the 
world. During most of this term, since 
the untimely death of the Representa- 
tive of the State of Minnesota, Mr. Au- 
gust H. Andresen, I have served as the 
ranking minority member of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

This has been a hectic session with 
respect to agricultural legislation. At 
times some of us have felt discouraged 
with the thought that much-needed leg- 
islation could not be passed in this ses- 
sion. I was not one of these pessimists. 
As you know I have always been an 
optimist, not only about the future of 
this country but on the basic good sense 
of this body in approving constructive 
agricultural legislation. 

The House Committee on Agriculture 
has been a hard-working body. Many 
times heat has been generated by dif- 
ferences of opinion. Certainly, no one 
has expected that unanimous approval 
would be forthcoming with respect to 
every decision made. 

We have before us a bill on agriculture 
covering several commodities, primarily 
wool, cotton, rice, corn, and other feed 
grains. This bill now represents the 
combined judgment of both sides of the 
aisle and is satisfactory to the adminis- 
tration. I have worked hard, as have 
many of my colleagues, to develop a con- 
structive bill to meet the special prob- 
lems of cotton, rice, wool, corn, and other 
feed grains. Certainly on my part there 
was recognition that to ask the cotton 
farmers to take a 22-percent cut and the 
rice farmers a cut of almost 50 percent, 
as required by the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, would be most unfor- 
tunate. At the same time I recognized 
that there was great need to make cotton 
and rice more competitive so that mar- 
kets could be regained both at home and 
abroad—so that huge surpluses would 
not be accumulated—so that the tax- 
payer would not be asked to carry a tre- 
mendous additional burden. 

For some time there has been general 
recognition of the fact that acreage al- 
lotments have not been very popular and 
have not been effective in reducing corn 
acreage and production, 
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The corn farmers have rejected this 
concept of acreage controls and in 1957 
only 14 percent of the production in the 
commercial corn area was eligible for 
the full $1.40 per bushel price support. 
With such low participation this meant 
that 86 percent of the production was 
not eligible for price support unless the 
Secretary of Agriculture used his au- 
thority to provide such supports. Farm- 
ers should be thankful that this admin- 
istration decided to prevent a price col- 
lapse for corn and announced price 
support of $1.10 per bushel for corn not 
produced within acreage allotments. 

When farmers had an opportunity to 
vote on the elimination of corn allot- 
ments in the December 1956 referendum 
over 61 percent of those voting indicated 
their preference for a program which 
eliminated acreage allotments for corn 
and provided price supports to all corn 
producers in a manner similar to that 
now provided for other feed grains and 
soybeans. 

Acreage allotments have been much 
less effective in reducing acreage and 
production for corn than for the other 
basic crops, and apparently have been 
less effective since World War II than 
before it. Marketing quotas and their 
accompanying penalties were never pro- 
claimed for corn before Congress re- 
pealed the provisions for them in 1954. 
Hence, when corn producers in the com- 
mercial area do not comply with their 
acreage allotments they merely lose 
their eligibility for price support and to 
participate in the Soil Bank; they are 
not subject to penalty. Most corn pro- 
ducers grow corn principally for live- 
stock feed and are not highly interested 
in the price support program, 

The evidence is convincing that we 
should move in the direction- of more 
freedom for our corn farmers, unfet- 
tered by allotments determined by rigid 
formulas. 

As we look down the road let us keep 
in mind that future agricultural legisla- 
tion enables our farmers to expand their 
markets. Everyone within the sound of 
my voice knows of the abundance which 
our farmers are capable of producing. 
Let us seek the means of finding con- 
structive outlets for this abundance. 

As you know, I have been in the fore- 
front in developing a compromise bill 
which would meet the immediate prob- 
lems of the cotton and rice farmers and, 
to a large degree, the constructive meas- 
ures recommended in the January ag- 
ricultural message of the President. Men 
on both sides of the aisle have helped 
in our effort to develop the compromise 
proposals which are submitted today for 
your approval. I am sure they meet 
these objectives. The responsible agri- 
cultural leadership of this body also 
agrees with my analysis. The adminis- 
tration advises me that these compro- 
mises are acceptable. We should all be 
proud that we have played a part in the 
development of this legislation, It 
proves that men who are willing to sub- 
merge their party differences for the 
common good can always come out with 
good legislation. A favorable vote will 
be an expression on your part that this 
is constructive legislation, 
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Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield myself 1 minute. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no real alterna- 
tive given to the farmers of America in 
the Corn Belt to vote as they would like 
to vote in this proposed referendum. 
They have simply a choice of something 
which we all know has not worked. The 
present program has failed because of 
the very limited corn acreage, a situa- 
tion which we tried to rectify last year 
through the Andresen amendment. 
Then, on the other hand, farmers will 
have the choice of approximately 65 
percent of parity for all-out production. 
Consequently, the farmer, in my opinion, 
has no real choice in that particular 
referendum. This bill does do some good 
in giving additional acreage to the cotton 
and the rice people. I am also whole- 
heartedly in favor of the wool program. 
As I said, I do not begrudge them that, 
Mr. Speaker, but I am simply pointing 
out that in my opinion this Congress is 
doing nothing constructive for the Mid- 
west farmer. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 minutes to the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. JENSEN]. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I, of 
course, like most of us from the agri- 
cultural grain-producing areas of this 
Nation, do not like the 65 percent of 
parity provision in this bill for corn. 
But, there is one redeeming feature in 
the bill, which is, it provides that cotton 
acreage can be increased to a very 
marked degree. The cotton farmer has 
for years been taking cotton out of 
production and putting in corn, which 
has been bad for the corn farmer, be- 
cause the corn farmer cannot take corn 
out of production and put in cotton. So 
we can see in this bill that benefit to 
the corn farmer. ‘The cotton farmer 
wants to raise cotton, and he will raise 
more cotton and hence less corn if this 
bill is made law. Also the bill extends 
the Wool Act, which is good. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, as I have said be- 
fore on this floor and elsewhere many 
times, we can legislate in vain attempts 
to solve the farm problems but until the 
day comes when this Congress wakes up 
to the fact that the only real solution 
to the problem is to use up our sur- 
plus grain in power alcohol and feed it 
in liquid form to the iron horse, as we 
used to feed it in natural form to our 
horses and mules before the advent of 
the iron horse, this problem will not be 
solved. Before the advent of auto, truck, 
and tractor, our horses and mules ate 
the production of over 43 million acres 
of our land. Compare those if you will 
with the acre figures we are now at- 
tempting to take out of production by 
the Soil Bank Act. 

As you know, Senator KARL MUNDT, of 
South Dakota, and I introduced a bill to 
process our surplus grains into grain 
alcohol and mixed with other motor 
fuels, but as always a few huge power- 
ful oil-producing corporations have been 
successful in keeping our bill pigeonholed 
in the Agriculture Committees of Con- 
gress. 

I hope they will soon see the light, 
for certainly they are in the same boat 
with our farmers in every economic 
storm. 
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Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 1 minute to the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Coan]. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Coan]. 

Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, I am against 
this bill because I will not be a party to 
selling out the feed- grain farmers of my 
district to the detrimental provisions of 
the Benson program. The other day a 
bill was before this House which put a 
floor of $1.18 under corn. That is a floor 
which is considerably too low. That 
floor was all I could stand—was all I 
could stomach. This bill before us to- 
day takes away even more and I know 
for a certainty that the grain farmers 
of Iowa need assistance, not a further 
weakening of farm legislation. 

This proposal before us today would, 
if enacted, open the flood-gates of pro- 
duction without any adequate price pro- 
tection whatsoever. The ultimate out- 
come of this plan will be the elimination 
of our family farm units and turn agri- 
culture into a big business corporation 
venture. The elimination of our family- 
farm units does not reduce the acreage 
under cultivation, it does not cut down 
production in any way, it merely reduces 
the farm population. Nearly a million 
and a half of our farm people left the 
farms from 1956 to 1958. This bill would 
accelerate this movement off the farm. 

Immediately following World War II 
we lauded General MacArthur for going 
into Japan and breaking up those 
tremendous land holdings. And yet, the 
farm program laid down in this Benson 
bill will bring about the same conditions 
here that we had to break up in Japan. 
If we are not able to stop this concentra- 
tion of land ownership the day will come 
when most farmers will be laborers 
working for absentee landlords. 

This bill calls for reduced price sup- 
ports and unlimited production. This 
policy denies the majority of our family 
farmers the right to share in the rewards 
of increased efficiency. This policy sim- 
ply says the family farmer must farm 
more acres, at lower prices, must work 
harder and longer, and still have no 
guaranty of any economic stability. 

If the Government of the United 
United States would turn the printing 
presses loose in the Treasury Depart- 
ment and print an excessive supply of 
currency and because of this overpro- 
duction the valuation of the dollar went 
down, we would call it currency infla- 
tion of the worst sort and demand that 
it be stopped immediately. But, the 
Eisenhower-Benson program which is 
embodied primarily in this bill will do 
the same thing to the farmer. This is 
commodity inflation of the worst sort. 
The farmer will produce more and more 
and the price will be less and less. 

Mr, Speaker, what we really need is 
an enlightened farm management pro- 
gram. We need a program which takes 
into consideration production, price, cost 
of production, and the market for the 
product. This bill does not do anything 
except lower the support price and paves 
the way for unlimited production. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 1 minute to the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. CHRISTOPHER]. 
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Mr. CHRISTOPHER. Mr. Speaker, as 
usual, when I have something important 
to talk about, I only have a minute in 
which to do it. I cannot read all this 
into the Recor, because a minute’s time 
would not suffice. But I would suggest 
that you check page 17426 of the RECORD 
of August 13th, yesterday’s RECORD, in 
the third column. 

Mr. Speaker, I just want to say this, 
that this bill is an absolute, uncon- 
ditional surrender to Ezra Taft Ben- 
son. I fought him for 4 years. I have 
never surrendered to him. If anybody 
wants to go home from this House this 
fall and campaign on the fact that they 
surrendered absolutely and uncondi- 
tionally to Ezra Taft Benson, let them 
do so, but not in my company. This 
diabolical conglomerated monstrosity, if 
enacted into law, will only hasten the 
day when the American family-type 
farmer will become as extinct as the 
buffalo. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Wyoming IMr. 
THOMSON] may extend his remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, it is essential that this bill 
receive action in this session of Con- 
gress. To accomplish this, I urge my 
colleagues to suspend the rules, pass the 
bill and move it forward into confer- 
ence. I have consistently voted to place 
our disproven agricultural policies on a 
sound basis. In that regard, this bill 
may not be all that we would like, but 
at least I consider it to be a step in the 
right direction. Last week, on August 
6, I voted to suspend the rules on the 
bill then under consideration. In doing 
so, it was my belief that unacceptable 
portions of the bill could be corrected in 
conference. In the bill now before us, 
some of these have either been worked 
out or improved. It is possible that the 
bill is acceptable in its present form 
with regard to cotton and rice. If not, 
that can be resolved in conference. 

Cotton and rice are not raised in our 
area, and I am not familiar with the 
minute details of the existing law or its 
application. As to them and feed 
grains, however, at least there is a rec- 
ognition in the bill, in the form pres- 
ently before us, of the necessity to move 
away from Government controls and 
high price supports and to move in the 
direction of producing for the market 
and recognizing the forces of supply and 
demand. One of my principal regrets 
is that no provision is made in this bill 
with regard to wheat as I have re- 
quested of the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee. Had this bill been presented 
under circumstances permitting amend- 
ment as I would have preferred, I would 
have offered an amendment to give the 
wheat farmers of the Nation a true 
choice through a referendum. In the 
next session, this should be done. 

Wool, which is involved in this omni- 
bus bill, is produced in substantial 
quantities in our area, and I am par- 
ticularly familiar with the situation as 
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pertains to that crop. It is sessential 
that the 1954 Wool Act, due to expire 
on March 31, 1959, be extended this 
year. This is not only in the best inter- 
ests of the industry, but in the best in- 
terest of agriculture generally and the 
country as a whole. 

Our problem with regard to wool is not 
the conventional agricultural problem of 
domestic surpluses, unrealistic prices, 
and allotments. This is really an import 
problem. We produce only about one- 
third of our peacetime requirements. 
Sugar is the only other major agricul- 
tural crop which we produce domesti- 
cally in far less quantity than we con- 
sume. Wool is essential to the defense 
requirements and security of this coun- 
try. With reduction of tariffs, domestic 
production by 1954 had declined almost 
50 percent from the production at the 
beginning of World War II. The Amer- 
ican wool producers simply could not 
compete with cheap wages, lower taxes, 
and other lower costs of production 
abroad. The 1954 Wool Act which we 
would extend provides for incentive pay- 
ment to the grower, paid from duties 
collected on imported wool. I person- 
ally think that we should have an import 
quota and an increase in tariff. As a 
minimum, though, we must at least have 
an extension of this act. I think this is 
generally recognized and know of no sub- 
stantial opposition to it. I think it is 
unfortunate that the extension of the 
Wool Act has become involved in this 
omnibus legislation, for it is essential 
that the act be extended this year. Real- 
izing this, I introduced legislation to 
extend it on August 29, 1957. 

The reason that we must have an ex- 
tension this year, rather than wait until 
next year, is quite simple. If the act is 
not extended now, it will create uncer- 
tainty. This would have a serious ad- 
verse effect upon agriculture in general, 
the taxpayer, and the country. One of 
the effects of the uncertainty would quite 
possibly be to unrealistically lower prices. 
The effect would be to increase the in- 
centive payment for the current year's 
program, This would jeopardize special 
revenues available to take care of the 
program, and could very conceivably re- 
quire taxpayers’ money, on a temporary 
basis, to correct our failure to act and 
get the program back on the track. 

There are many other bad effects that 
would flow from our failure to extend the 
act this year, but one of the most serious 
stemming from the uncertainty would be 
certain shifts in production. This in- 
dustry requires substantial prior plan- 
ning. We would be faced with heavy 
marketing of ewe lambs and breeding 
stock and a reduction in flocks. Land 
taken out of the production of sheep 
would be either used to produce other 
livestock or farm crops. This would 
either create dislocations in other prod- 
ucts or add to our agricultural surpluses. 
This would only compound the agricul- 
tural program and add to the cost to the 
taxpayer. 

To prevent all this and more, too, it 
is essential that the act be extended this 
year. I urge my colleagues to vote for 
suspension of the rules on this legislation, 
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Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I support 
this so-called farm bill only because it 
is this or nothing, and there are certain 
provisions, including the protection for 
wool, that must be enacted. 

However, I am unalterably opposed to 
any figure of less than 90 percent of 
parity for basic agricultural commodi- 
ties. I predict this bill will ultimately 
contribute to lower livestock prices and 
deterioration of economic conditions for 
midwestern farmers. 

It is an almost intolerable situation 
when legislation with the ramifications 
of this bill is considered under a suspen- 
sion of the rules which prohibits amend- 
ment except by the committee handling 
the bill and debate is limited to 40 min- 
utes. Moreover, there is not even avail- 
able the usual printed bill. 

I reiterate that I support this legisla- 
tion only because there is no alternative 
at this late date, but I also reiterate that 
this procedure and hastily evolved legis- 
lation is an injustice to American farm- 
ers. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
CHENOWETH] may extend his remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise in support of S. 4071. I am happy 
to see this bill before the House today. 
I commend the House leadership, on both 
sides of the aisle, and the members of the 
Committee on Agriculture for working 
out the provisions of this measure. 

This bill provides for the extension of 
the National Wool Act of 1954. I have 
been receiving a large number of wires 
and letters urging the extension of this 
program. This is a matter of great con- 
cern to the woolgrowers of Colorado. 
While the present law does not expire 
until next year there is a strong demand 
to have the act extended at this session. 
This will make it possible for plans to 
be made for the marketing of the 1959 
wool crop. I am sure that the extension 
of 4 years, as contained in this bill, will 
receive the enthusiastic approval of 
woolgrowers of this country. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to particularly 
commend my colleague from Colorado 
{Mr. HILL] for the part he has played in 
making this legislation possible. As the 
ranking minority member of the House 
Committee on Agriculture I know that he 
worked diligently to reach an agreement 
on a farm bill which would have the ap- 
proval of this House. I was happy to see 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
ABERNETHY] comment on his service in 
this body. Britt HI has made a most 
valuable contribution to sound farm leg- 
islation over the years. We are sorry to 
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see him retire from Congress and wish 
him success in his plans for the future. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 1 minute to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to ask a question or two 
of the chairman or some member of 
the committee. No. 1, the 65 percent of 
parity on corn, is that a floor or a 
ceiling? 

Mr. COOLEY. It is a floor. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. It may go 
higher? 

Mr. COOLEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. No. 2: Is 
the wool section in this bill also in the 
bill from the Senate? 

Mr. COOLEY. It is in both bills. 
But there is some difference which we 
will have to reconcile. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. We may 
expect that it will be in the bill when it 
comes back from conference? 

Mr. COOLEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. No. 3: Is 
there any provision for the extension of 
Public Law 480? We passed a bill that 
is still in conference, providing for the 
extension of Public Law 480. Is it con- 
templated that we may have some ex- 
tension of that in this bill? 

Mr. COOLEY. No. It is contem- 
plated that we will have a separate con- 
ference on Public Law 480 immediately 
following the disposition of this bill. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I hope the 
Congress will adopt the provisions of the 
480 law. This law is needed. I also 
understand the corngrower will have 
the right to vote on keeping the present 
program of higher support prices and 
rigid controls or the lower parity price 
and no acreage controls. I further 
understand that other feed grains will 
have a floor of about 7 to 8 percent less 
than the floor under corn. 

I must warn my colleagues that if 
this bill brings lower and lower prices for 
feed grains that live stock prices will be 
brought down in price. 

Legislation is always a result of rea- 
sonable men working out their differ- 
ences. I trust that will be done in 
conference. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield the balance of my time 
to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
HOEVEN]. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, this is 
the third and the latest revision of an 
omnibus farm bill. It is not all we 
hoped for but it is the best we can get. 
Most legislation is the result of compro- 
mise and this is a compromise bill. 

I know there are Members of this 
House that are not satisfied with the bill 
for one reason or another but I appeal 
to you as reasonable men and women 
who are willing to face the facts of life 
as they present themselves in this fast- 
moving world. 

It does not take an expert to convince 
the people of this country and the Mem- 
bers of this House that the once very 
potent farm bloc is no more. The con- 
sumer groups have to be reckoned with 
today and hence it is incumbent upon 
us to present a workable bill which will 
meet with the approval not only of the 
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farmers of this country but of the con- 
sumers as well. 

In reality, what you have before you 
today is what, in my humble judgment, 
would have been contained in a confer- 
ence report on the omnibus bill defeated 
a few days ago. I said then that we 
were fussing about 3 cents a pound on 
cotton, and that that matter could be 
adjusted in conference. We have ironed 
it out in this bill, so the price of cotton 
is going to be about 27.8 cents a pound, 
or about 65 percent of parity. 

Thus the bill before us ultimately pro- 
vides for 65 percent of parity for cotton, 
65 percent of parity for rice, 65 percent 
of parity for corn, and 65 percent of 
parity for tung nuts. So there is fair- 
ness and uniformity in the treatment of 
the commodities as to the level of price 
supports. 

On corn, in which I am particularly 
interested, the Senate bill provided for 
a floor of $1.10 a bushel, on corn. The 
House bill provided for $1.18 a bushel. 
This bill provides for 65-percent parity 
for corn which amounts to about $1.144 
a bushel, without acreage allotments or 
controls. 

We are also retaining the referendum 
provision in the bill. The gentleman 
from Minnesota regrets that the farm- 
ers cannot work their will in such ref- 
erendum. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. HOEVEN. The corn farmer in 
the referendum will have an opportu- 
nity in the commercial corn area to de- 
cide between two propositions. One is 
the present law, the Agricultural Acts 
of 1938 and 1949, as amended, which 
provides for 75 to 90 percent of par- 
ity with acreage allotments and con- 
trols; the alternative proposal is the 
proposal incorporated in the bill now 
under consideration which provides for 
no acreage allotments or controls and 65 
percent parity floor for corn. 

Let me also say that the bill under 
consideration retains the modernized 
parity formula. Continuation of the 
present parity formula is not provided 
for in the Senate bill. It is my hope 
that the Senate will accept the House 
bill and that it will not be necessary to 
take it to conference. 

If the bill goes to conference I am sure 
the conferees on the part of the House 
will vote to sustain the House position 
on this measure. In closing let me say 
that this is the last chance we will have 
to enact farm legislation at this session 
of the Congress. 

Mr. CHELF. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOEVEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 

Mr. CHELF., I agree with the gentle- 
man. I would like to see a much better 
bill for our farmers. I have fought Mr. 
Benson as long and as hard as any 
Member because he just simply does 
not—in my opinion—understand our 
little farmers’ problems. However, we 
must be realistic—these are the closing 
hours of the session, when the legislative 
sands are running out. This is not only 
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the best bill we can get, it is all we can 
get, is it not? 

Mr. HOEVEN. There is no question 
about that. This is the best bill we can 
possibly enact into law before Congress 
adjourns. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. ABERNETHY]. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, any 
piece of major legislation is the result of 
sensible men getting together at the 
table of compromise. The Department 
of Agriculture, leaders of the Congress, 
the Republican leadership, the Demo- 
cratic leadership, and members of the 
Agriculture Committee, both Democrats 
and Republicans, have pulled their 
chairs to the table of compromise and 
have talked this problem over as rea- 
sonable men. They have reached an 
agreement. Having done so I cannot 
picture the House turning it down today. 

I know how my friend, the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. CHRISTOPHER] and 
my friend, the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Coan], and my friend the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. H. CARL. AN- 
DERSEN] might feel. But with all defer- 
ence and with no criticism of their re- 
marks, this has not been a sellout to 
anyone. It is not a sellout to the Dem- 
ocrats or to the Republicans. It is nota 
sellout to Mr. Benson, to Mr. Eisenhower, 
to the Speaker, or Mr. Martin, or to 
Mr. Cooley or Mr. Hill. It is a sensible 
agreeable approach to a difficult prob- 
lem. 

As for the corn provision about which 
my friends, the gentlemen from Iowa, 
Missouri, and Minnesota have com- 
plained, a new program for corn is not 
being forced upon anyone. If the gentle- 
men who have complained and their 
farmers would prefer to stay with the 
present program, their farmers may so 
indicate by simply expressing themselves 
in the referendum as provided for in the 
bill. If they would prefer to go with the 
new alternative included in this bill, 
their farmers may so express themselves 
in the referendum. It is left entirely 
to the farmers. What would be fairer 
than that? Mr. Benson has claimed it is 
better for farmers to go to lower sup- 
ports and have higher production. The 
other side of the issue presented by 
these three gentlemen I have named 
claim it is better for farmers to continue 
controlled production and at higher sup- 
ports. Each side claims to know what 
the farmer wants. Actually, no one 
knows. No one in this House actually 
knows. But, after the fall season has 
passed, and they have had an opportun- 
ity of expressing themselves in a refer- 
endum, we will know. They, the farm- 
ers themselves, will have made the de- 
cision in the referendum. What could 
be a fairer method of arriving at it? 
We will then know where they stand and 
they will have exactly what they have 
voted for. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to join with 
my colleagues in bringing to the House 
a farm bill which I believe to be a tre- 
mendous improvement over that which 
passed the other body. 

This bill saves the concept of parity. 
Parity was adopted a quarter century 
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ago as the yardstick by which the 
farmer could determine whether or not 
he was being dealt with fairly. The 
parity concept and the parity formula 
are generally accepted by the public, 

In spite of all of the objections ad- 
vanced by the Secretary of Agriculture 
against some of our farm programs, he 
has never complained or criticized the 
concept of parity. To my knowledge no 
Member of this body has ever com- 
plained about such; and none complain 
about it now. 

Secretary of Agriculture Benson has 
never recommended that the Congress 
junk the parity concept. In the many 
farm messages sent to the Congress by 
the President, he had never sought re- 
peal of the parity concept. Both the 
President and the Secretary have advo- 
cated a lowering of price supports but 
with each recommendation they have 
urged that support prices be based on 
parity and not on some untried for- 
mula. 

Some time ago an idea was advanced 
in Canada that price supports be based 
on a percentage of the average market 
price for a given number of years next 
preceding the year in which the com- 
modity was produced and offered for 
market. It got into the papers and 
some few people in the United States, 
with a desire to come up with something 
new, hopped on it with the idea that it 
was the answer to the farmers’ prayer. 
Until now not one single farmer from my 
district or State has asked me to support 
any such formula. In fact, I do not re- 
call that any farmer from any part of 
the Nation has made such a request of 
our committee. 

Now, with no farmers having urged 
Congress to junk the concept of parity, 
with the Secretary not having urged 
such and with the President himself not 
having urged us to do so, why should 
we do it? What sensible reason is there 
for so doing? 

The President and the Secretary have 
urged Congress to give them the discre- 
tionary authority to support farm prices 
on a flexible scale from 60 to 90 percent 
of parity, not 60 to 90 percent or any 
other percentage of what farmers can 
obtain for their products in the mar- 
ket place as was incorporated in the 
bill by the other body. Of what advan- 
tage would there be to farmers to fix 
price supports at 90 percent of what 
they can secure for their products in 
the market place? What farmer would 
sell his crops to the Federal Government 
at 90 percent of what he can get for 
them in the market? With all deference 
to those who have advanced this new 
idea of price support and without ques- 
tioning their sincerity, to adopt such a 
program would be the equivalent of hav- 
ing no price-support program at all. 
Under such, the manipulators of the 
markets could, after a few years, wipe 
out any safe level of price supports and, 
on so doing, farmers would be left at 
the mercy of those who are powerful 
enough to manipulate the markets. 

Aside from the retention of the con- 
cept of parity, there is only one main 
difference in the House bill and that 
which passed the other body as the bills 
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relate to cotton. The Senate bill pro- 
vided for a 30-cents-per-pound minimum 
price for cotton based on inch middling. 
The original House bill provided for a 
minimum of 32.81 cents per pound, We 
have agreed to drop the 32.81-cent min- 
imum and have fixed same at a min- 
imum of 65 percent of parity, which by 
the time we reach said minimum in 
1962 will be the equivalent of the Sen- 
ate minimum. We believe this to be a 
marked improvement. As parity goes 
up by virtue of increased cost of pro- 
duction or as inflation progresses, the 
minimum price support will advance 
accordingly. To freeze the minimum at 
a flat dollars-and-cents figure would 
force the farmer to absorb such infla- 
tion as might be visited upon the coun- 
try and would not take into account the 
increased cost of production. 

As to cotton, the House bill retains 
the same minimum national allotment 
of 16 million acres, the same minimum 
farm allotment of 10 acres or the highest 
planted, whichever is the lowest, and the 
same choice plan of permitting farmers 
in 1959 and 1960 to increase their plant- 
ings up to 40 percent of their allotments 
by taking a reduction of 15 parity points 
in price support. However, we did on 
the latter give the Secretary some dis- 
cretion on the 40-percent increase, au- 
thorizing him to reduce same if in his 
judgment the 40 percent would result in 
overproduction, which would be highly 
probable under the provision as approved 
by the other body. 

The rice provisions remain identical 
with those of the House bill and so do 
the corn provisions except that we have 
reduced the $1.18 minimum support 
price per bushel to that of 65 percent of 
eal which as of now amounts to about 

1.14. 

It is my feeling, Mr. Speaker, that this 
is a much improved bill; that it is better 
for all concerned—for the farmer, the 
trade, the Government, and the people. 

I trust it will be adopted by an over- 
whelming vote. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Anrvuso]. 

Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, first of 
all, I should like to take this opportunity 
to congratulate my good friend, the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. H. CARL 
ANDERSEN] for the wonderful manner in 
which he represents his constituents. I 
know he is interested in getting the most 
for them. As a city person, and I would 
like to direct my remarks to city people 
on both sides of the aisle, it is my phi- 
losophy that farm legislation is not a 
one-way street and that we must travel 
the road on a two-way basis. If we do 
something for the farmers, we expect the 
farmers to do something for us, too, 
such as, housing legislation and other 
necessary measures. I am going to sup- 
port this bill and I am going to ask my 
city friends on both sides of the aisle 
to support this bill, because I think the 
farmers of America are entitled to ade- 
quate farm legislation. To deny them 
that right would not be real American- 
ism in my book. I also want to say that 
city people should support this legisla- 
tion for the simple reason that on my 
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committee there are men like the chair- 
man, the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Cootey], and many others, 
who have time and time again supported 
legislation of benefit to us in the cities. 

I am hopeful that we will have a hous- 
ing bill, but for the time being I am not 
going to deny the farmers of America 
their right to legislation. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
suspending the rules and passing the 
bill. 

The question was taken; and the Chair 
announced that in the opinion of the 
Chair, two-thirds had voted in the 
affirmative. 

Mr. RABAUT and Mr. COAD asked 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were refused. 

So (two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof) the rules were suspended and 
the bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


RETURN OF BILL TO SENATE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication which was 
read by the Clerk: 

In THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
August 13, 1958. 

Ordered, That the House of Representa- 
tives be requested to return to the Senate 
the bill, S. 3843, to regulate the practice of 
physical therapy by registered physical 
therapists in the District of Columbia. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection 
the request will be granted. 
There was no objection. 


EXCISE TAX TECHNICAL CHANGES 
ACT OF 1958 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I call up the 
conference report on the bill (H. R. 
7125) to make technical changes in the 
Federal excise tax laws, and for other 

purposes, and ask unanimous consent 
that the statement of the Managers on 
the part of the House be read in lieu 
of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE Report (H. Repr. No. 2596) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
7125) to make technical changes in the Fed- 
eral excise tax laws, and for other purposes, 
having met, after full and free conference, 
have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 2, 16, 18, 19, 21, 32a, 48 (2), 
51, 53, 54, 55, 56, 57, 59, 61, 63, 83a, 83b, and 
88b. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 1, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 17, 20, 22, 23, 
24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, 36, 37, 
38, 39a, 39b, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48 (1), 
49, 50, 52, 58, 60, 62, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 
71, 72, 73, 74, 75, 76, 77, 78, 79, 80, 80b, 80d, 
81, 82, 83, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, 88a, 89, 90, 91, 92, 
93, 94, 95, 96, 97, 98, 99, 100, 101, 102, 103, 104, 
105, 106, 107, 108, 109, 110, 111, 111a, 111b, 
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112, 113, 114, 115, 116, 117, 118, 119, 120, 
122, 123, 124, 125, 126, 127, 128, 129, 130, 
132, 133, 134, 135, 136, 137, 138, 139, 140, 
143, 144, 145, 146, 147, 148, 149, 150, 151, 
and 153, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 32b: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 32b, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: On page 40 of the House engrossed 
bill, line 7, after the period, insert “No in- 
terest shall be allowed or paid on any over- 
payment in respect of dues or fees paid on or 
before the date of the enactment of this Act, 
if refund or credit of such overpayment 
would not be allowable but for subsection (c) 
of such section 4243, as added by subsection 
(b) of this section.“; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 35: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 35 and agree 
to the same with the following amendments: 

Restore the matter proposed to be stricken 
out by the Senate amendment. 

On page 51 of the House engrossed bill, in 
line 4, strike out 137“ and insert 135.“ 

On page 51 of the House engrossed bill, 
beginning with line 13, strike out all through 
line 2 on page 52 and insert: 

“(a) Exemption: Under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary or his delegate, no 
tax shall be imposed under section 4251 or 
4261 on any amount paid ky a nonprofit edu- 
cational organization for services or facilities 
furnished to such organization.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 39: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 39, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
Restore the matter proposed to be stricken 
out by the Senate amendment, omit the mat- 
ter proposed to be inserted by the Senate 
amendment, and on page 58, line 10, of the 
House engrossed bill, strike out “6 cents“ 
and insert 8 cents“; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 80a: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 80a, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: On page 146 of the House en- 
grossed bill, in the matter following line 14, 
strike out “Sec. 5023. Tax on blending of 
beverage brandies.” and insert: 


“Sec. 5023. Tax on blending of beverage rums 
or brandies.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 80c: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 80c, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: On page 151, line 20, of the House 
engrossed bill, strike out “blended whis- 
kies” and insert “blended whiskies, blended 
rums“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 142: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 142, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: On page 42 of the Senate en- 
grossed amendments, in line 14, strike out 
“law pertaining to the subject matter of 
such subtitle” and insert “law of the United 
States pertaining to the commodities sub- 
ject to tax under such subtitle’; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 


121, 
131, 
141, 
152, 


RICHARD M. SIMPSON, 
Managers on the Part of the House, 


. WILLIAMS, 
Managers on the Part of the ‘Senate. 
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STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 7125) to make tech- 
nical changes in the federal excise tax laws, 
and for other purposes, submit the following 
statement in explanation of the effect of the 
action agreed upon by the conferees and rec- 
ommended in the accompanying conference 
report: 

Many of the Senate amendments made 
technical, clerical, clarifying, or conforming 
changes in the bill as passed the House. 
These changes include changes made neces- 
sary by the lapse of time and changes to 
conform the bill to the Tax Rate Extension 
Act of 1958 (including the repeal of taxes on 
transportation of property). With respect to 
these amendments (1) the House either re- 
cedes or recedes with amendments which are 
technical, clerical, clarifying, or conforming 
in nature, or (2) the Senate recedes in order 
to conform to other action agreed upon by 
the committee of conference. 

In addition to the amendments of the 
nature described in the preceding paragraph, 
the Senate amendments made a number of 
substantive changes. These changes, and the 
action agreed upon by the conferees, are ex- 
plained below: 


TITLE I—MISCELLANEOUS EXCISE TAXES 


Exemption for nonprofit educational 
organizations 

Amendments Nos. 2, 16, 35, and 53: The bill 
as passed the House provided exemptions 
for nonprofit educational organizations from 
the retailers excise taxes (sec. 105 of the 
House bill), the manufacturers excise taxes 
(sec. 4221 (a) (5) of the Code, as amended 
by sec. 119 (a) of the House bill), and the 
communications and transportation taxes 
(sec. 137 of the House bill). The House bill 
also included a provision under which the 
manufacturers excise tax paid with respect 
to an article was to be deemed to be an over- 
payment if the article was by any person 
sold to a nonprofit educational organization 
for its exclusive use (sec. 6416 (b) (2) (D) of 
the Code, as amended by sec. 163 (a) of the 
House bill). 

Senate amendments numbered 2, 16, 35, 
and 53 struck out these provisions of the 
House bill. 

The Senate recedes. 


Parts and accessories for farm equipment 


Amendment No. 3: The bill as passed by 
the House (sec. 111) provided an exemption 
for automobile parts and accessories (other 
than spark plugs and storage batteries) used 
by the manufacturer, producer, or importer 
thereof as a repair or replacement part or 
accessory for farm equipment. The House 
bill also provided an exemption for the sale 
of such parts or accessories to a purchaser 
who certifies that the part or accessory is 
to be used by him as a repair or replacement 
part or accessory for farm equipment or is 
to be resold by him for such use. Present 
law which allows credit or refund with re- 
spect to such use is continued unchanged. 

Senate amendment numbered 3 struck 
out this provision of the House bill. The 
House recedes. 


Tape and wire recorders, players, and 
recorder-players 

Amendments Nos. 7 and 8: The House bill 
amended section 4141 of the code to add to 
the base of the 10-percent tax on radios, 
television sets, etc., the following articles: 
tape and wire recorders, players, and 
recorder-players. However, the bill as 
passed the House would have exempted 
those tape and wire recorders, etc., which 
were designed for certain commercial, indus- 
trial, or scientific uses. 

Senate amendments numbered 7 and 8 
struck out these provisions of the House bill. 
The House recedes. 
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Stencil cutting machines of the type used in 
marking freight shipments 

Amendment No, 9: The Senate amendment 
provides an exemption from the tax imposed 
by section 4191 of the code (business ma- 
chines) for stencil cutting machines of the 
type used in shipping departments in making 
cutout stencils for marking freight ship- 
ments. The House recedes. 


Constructive sale price for manufacturers 
excise taxes 


Amendment No. 11: The House bill 
amended section 4216 of the code to permit 
the application of a constructive sale price in 
the case of sales by manufacturers to re- 
tallers. 

The Senate amendment expanded the 
application of the constructive sale price 
the application of the constructive sale price 
provisions so as to also apply in the case of 
sales by the manufacturer to certain special 
dealers who do not in reality act as normal 
wholesale dealers. In the case of sales to a 
special dealer, if certain other requirements 
are met, the sales price for tax purposes is 
whichever of the following prices is lower: 
(1) the price for which the article is sold 
or (2) the highest price for which such 
articles are sold by such manufacturers, pro- 
ducers or importers to wholesale distributors 
(other than special dealers). “Special deal- 
er” is defined as a distributor of taxable 
electrical, gas, and oil appliances (taxed 
under sec. 4121 of the code) who does not 
maintain a sales force to resell appliances 
but who instead relies on the salesmen of 
the manufacturer, producer or importer of 
the appliances for their resale to retailers. 
The House recedes. 


Sales of mechanical pencils, fountain pens, 
and ball point pens jor export 

Amendments Nos. 22 and 23: Senate 
amendment No. 22 provides that taxable me- 
chanical pencils, fountain pens and ball 
point pens (taxed under sec. 4201 of the 
Code) may be sold by the manufacturer on 
a tax-free basis for export only after the 
manufacturer receives notice of intent to 
export the pens or pencils. Senate amend- 
ment No. 23 provides that the registration 
requirements are not to apply in the case of 
pens and pencils sold by the manufacturer 
for export or for resale for export because 
the notice of intent rule mentioned above 
is to apply in lieu of the registration pro- 
vision. The House recedes. 


Exemption of $1 paid for admissions 

Amendment No. 25: Under present law 
(sec. 4231 of the Code) the general admis- 
sions tax applies only if the amount paid 
for admissions is more than 90 cents (or in 
the case of a season ticket or subscription 
if the amount which would be charged for 
a single admisssion is more than 90 cents). 
The Senate amendment provides that the 
general admissions tax of 1 cent for each 
10 cents or major fraction is to apply only 
to amounts in excess of $1 paid for admis- 
sion. The amendment also provides that in 
the case of a season ticket or subscription 
for admission the tax is imposed on the 
amount paid for such season ticket or sub- 
scription which is in excess of $1 multiplied 
by the number of admissions provided by 
such season ticket or subscription. 

The House recedes. 


Admissions inuring to the benefit of scholar- 
ship and fellowship funds 


Amendment No. 28: The Senate amend- 
ment adds to section 4233 (a) (1) (A) (ex- 
emption from admissions tax of certain re- 
ligious, educational, or charitable entertain- 
ments, etc.), an exemption for admissions 
inuring to a tax-exempt educational, char- 
itable, or religious trust or organization (de- 
scribed in section 501 (c) (3)) which is or- 
ganized and operated exclusively to provide 
scholarships and fellowships for study above 
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the secondary school level. The application 
of this provision is limited by subparagraph 
(C) of section 4233 (a) (1) (relating to non- 
exempt admissions). 

The House recedes. 


Dues and fees paid to certain swimming and 
skating clubs 

Amendment No. 32: The House bill pro- 
vided that all amounts paid as dues or fees 
to any club or other organization organized 
and operated primarily for the purpose of 
providing swimming facilities for its mem- 
bers shall be exempt from the tax imposed 
by section 4241 (club dues) if certain con- 
ditions are established. The Senate amend- 
ment provides that the exemption from the 
club dues tax in the case of these swimming 
clubs shall also be applicable to clubs pro- 
viding skating facilities, 

The House recedes. 


Effective date for exemptions of assessments 
for capital improvements 

Amendment No. 32a: The House bill pro- 
vides that subsection (b) of section 4243 of 
the Code (assessments for capital improve- 
ments), as added by subsection (b) of sec- 
tion 132 of the bill, shall apply only with 
respect to assessments paid on or after the 
effective date specified in section 1 (c) of 
the bill for construction or reconstruction 
begun on or after such effective date. Sec- 
tion 1 (c) provides that the effective date 
is the first day of the first calendar quarter 
which begins more than 60 days after the 
date on which the bill is enacted. The 
Senate amendment provided that the effec- 
tive date shall be applicable with respect to 
assessments paid on or after June 1, 1958, 
for construction or reconstruction begun on 
or after such date, 

The Senate recedes. 


Effective date for exemption of swimming 
and skating facilities 

Amendment No. 32b: The House bill pro- 
vided that subsection (c) of section 4243 
(nonprofit swimming facilities), as added 
by subsection (b). of section 132 of the bill, 
shall apply only with respect to amounts 
(including assessments for construction or 
reconstruction) paid on or after the effective 
date specified in section 1 (c) of the bill. 
Section 1 (c) provides that the effective date 
is the first day of the first calendar quar- 
ter which begins more than 60 days after 
the date on which the bill is enacted. The 
Senate amendment provides that the amend- 
ment added by the bill shall apply only with 
respect to amounts paid on or after Jan- 
uary 1, 1958. 

The House recedes with an amendment 
providing that interest shall not be paid 
with respect to any refunds resulting from 
this amendment where dues or fees are 
paid on or before the date of enactment 
of the bill, 


Stock issuance tax in case of 
recapitalizations 


Amendment No. 36: Section 141 (a) of 
the House bill provided that the tax im- 
posed on shares or certificates of stock issued 
in connection with a transfer from any 
surplus account (other than earned sur- 
plus accounts) to capital will be based gen- 
erally on the total increase in capital. 
Senate amendment No. 36 restores the pro- 
vision relating to recapitalization in exist- 
ing law, modifying it only to the extent 
necessary to take into account the change 
in method of computing the issuance tax 
from par value to actual value. 

The House recedes. 

Stock transfer taz 

Amendment No. 39: Section 141 (a) of 
the House bill provided that in no case is 
the stock transfer tax to exceed 6 cents a 
share. Senate amendment No. 39 elim- 
inated this ceiling on tax. The House re- 
cedes with an amendment to the effect that 
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in no case is the stock transfer tax to ex- 
ceed 8 cents a share. 


Certification of value of stock 


Amendment No. 39a: Senate amend- 
ment No. 39a provides that where tax is 
paid by stamp that the presentation for 
transfer of shares or certificates of stock 
or rights to subscribe for or to receive such 
shares or certificates shall be accompanied 
by a certification of the transferor or trans- 
feree as to the actual value of such shares 
or certificates which certification may be 
relied upon by any corporation or transfer 
agent without further inquiry. 

The House recedes. 


Application of stamp tares to certain 
corporate reorganizations 

Amendment No. 42: Senate amendment 
No. 42 provides a new exemption from the 
taxes imposed by sections 4301, 4311, 4321, 
4331, and 4361 of the Code in the case of 
corporate reorganizations where the change 
is a mere change in identity, form, or place 
of organization, however effected. 

The House recedes. 


Credit or refund in the case of certain 
exported articles 


Amendment No. 62: Under present law, a 
tax-free sale may be made, or subsequently 
a credit or refund may be claimed, only 
where there is knowledge at the time of the 
original sale that the article was being pur- 
chased for export. 

Under the bill as passed by the House, it 
became immaterial whether the article was 
intended to be exported at the time of its 
sale by the original manufacturer. 

The Senate amendment makes an excep- 
tion to the House rule in the case of the 
export of articles taxable under sections 4061 
(a), 4111, 4121, or 4141 (that is automobiles, 
refrigeration equipment, electric, gas, and oil 
appliances, and radio and television sets, 
phonographs, ete.). In the case of these ar- 
ticles refunds or credits are to be available 
only if sold by the manufacturer, producer, 
or importer for export after receipt of notice 
from the purchaser of intent to export the 
article or to sell it for export. 

The House recedes. 


TITLE II—ALCOHOL, TOBACCO, AND CERTAIN 
OTHER EXCISE TAXES 


Distilled spirits refunds—statute of 
limitations 


Amendment No, 76 (3): The bill as passed 
the House provided for refunds or credits of 
the tax (within certain limitations) for 
losses incurred incident to rectifying and 
bottling of distilled spirits after payment or 
determination of tax. The House bill did 
not contain a statute of limitations in re- 
spect of such refunds. Senate amendment 
numbered 76 (3) provides a specific statute 
of limitations comparable to others provided 
in chapter 51. 

The House recedes, 


Blending and treatment of rums 


Amendments Nos. 80a, 80b, 80c, 80d, 88a, 
111a, and 111b: These Senate amendments 
(for which there are no comparable pro- 
visions in the House bill) extend to rums 
the same privileges with respect to the addi- 
tion of caramel on bonded premises, and 
with respect to blending, as are extended to 
brandies under existing law. 

The House recedes. 

Production of beer for family use 

Amendments Nos. 83a, 83b, and 88b: 
Amendments Nos. 83a and 83b (for which 
there is no comparable provision in the House 
bill) would provide that the duly registered 
head of a family could produce for family 
use without payment of the tax an amount 
not to exceed 200 gallons of beer a year. 
Amendment No. 88b would revise the defi- 
nition of brewer as contained in the House 
bill so as to relieve a producer of beer for 
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family use from the special (occupational) 
tax on brewers, 
The Senate recedes. 


Applicability of certain provisions to Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands 


Amendment No. 117: The House bill gen- 
erally continued the provisions of existing 
law which applied the industrial alcohol laws 
of the United States to Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands. The above Senate amend- 
ment provides that these provisions of the 
internal revenue laws which allow denatured 
alcohol and articles made therefrom to be 
brought into the United States free of tax 
shall not apply to the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico unless the Legislative Assembly 
of the Commonwealth expressly consents 
thereto in the manner prescribed for the 
enactment of law. This provision closely 
corresponds to the provision contained in the 
Narcotics Act of 1956 (see sec. 4774 I. R. C., 
1954, as amended). 

The House recedes, 


Loss of distilled spirits of Puerto Rican 
origin 


Amendments Nos. 88, 146, and 147: The 
House bill would have allowed refunds or 
credits of tax in respect of distilled spirits, 
wines, rectified products and beer of Puerto 
Rican manufacture brought into the United 
States and thereafter lost by reason of a 
major disaster. Subsequent to the time the 
bill was reported by the Committee on Ways 
and Means the Legislative Assembly of the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico passed legis- 
lation providing for credits or refunds in 
respect of such Puerto Rican products 
brought into the United States and subse- 
quently lost by reason of a major disaster. 

The Senate amendments make the dis- 
aster refund provisions not applicable to 
Puerto Rican products, 

The House recedes. 

National emergency provisions 

Amendment No. 129: The House bill con- 
tinued the provisions of law allowing the 
Secretary to waive certain requirements 
where necessary in the interest of national 
defense. The House bill contained a termi- 
nation date for this authority. This amend- 
ment strikes the termination date. 

‘The House recedes, 


Tobacco return system 


Amendment No. 137. The House bill re- 
quired that a system of payment of tax by 
return (rather than by stamp) be instituted 
for manufacturers of tobacco products, with 
@ prescribed period of deferment of not less 
than 7 days. This amendment strikes this 
provision of the House bill. The effect of 
this amendment is to continue the provi- 
sion of existing law which leaves to the 
discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury 
whether or not to institute a return system. 

The House recedes. 


Effective date provisions 


Amendment No. 149 (2): This amend- 
ment changes the effective date of the gen- 
eral revision of chapter 51 from July 1, 1958, 
to July 1, 1959, and makes the Senate amend- 
ments to subtitle F, as contained in title II 
of the bill, which are not related to the re- 
vision of chapter 51, effective on the day 
following the date of enactment. It also 
provides that any provision of chapter 51 
may be made effective at an earlier date if 
regulations so provide. 

The House recedes. 

W. D. MILLS, 

N. J. Grecory, 

AIME J. FORAND, 

DANIEL A. REED, 

RICHARD M. SIMPSON, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the conference report. 
The conference report was agreed to. 
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A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. REED], the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Sumpson], and I 
may be permitted to extend our remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and that 
other Members desiring to do so may 
have a like privilege. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
sideration which we today give the con- 
ference report on H. R. 7125, the Excise 
Tax Technical Changes Act of 1958, 
marks the culmination of 2½ years of 
intensive thought, study, and plain hard 
work on behalf of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, especially its Subcom- 
mittee on Excise Taxation. This effort 
has been devoted to what has often 
been described as the orphan of the in- 
ternal revenue taxes of the United 
States. I speak of course of those pro- 
visions of the Internal Revenue Code 
which relate to excise taxes. 

The bill H. R. 7125 is chiefly the prod- 
uct of the work of the Subcommittee on 
Excise Taxation of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, which has been ably 
chaired by the gentleman from Rhode 
Island, my colleague, the Honorable 
Aime J. Foranp. In his endeavors he has 
been ably assisted, advised, and coun- 
seled by the members of his subcommit- 
tee. It is my honor to name them and 
thank them, not only on behalf of the 
members of the Committee on Ways and 
Means but on behalf of the whole House 
as well. They are: the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, the Honorable Herman P. 
EBERHARTER; the gentleman from New 
York, the Honorable EUGENE J. KEOGH; 
the gentleman from Missouri, the Hon- 
orable FRANK M. Karsten; the gentle- 
man from Florida, the Honorable A. S. 
Hertonc; the gentleman from Ohio, the 
Honorable THomas A. JENKINS; the gen- 
tleman from Illinois, the Honorable 
Noan M. Mason; and the gentleman 
from Washington, the Honorable Ha. 
HOLMES. 

Before discussing the Senate amend- 
ments and the action of the conferees 
with respect thereto, I would like to 
recall briefly for the House the scope of 
the bill. The bill is divided into two 
titles. ‘Title I contains the first overall 
technical revision of the general excise 
tax provisions undertaken since 1932, 
the year in which a great many of these 
provisions were first adopted. In addi- 
tion to numerous changes in virtually all 
classes of the manufacturers’ excise 
taxes, the bill contains the complete re- 
write of the provisions relating to 
the communications and documentary 
stamp taxes, and the all-important 
credit and refund provisions. 

Title II of the bill represents the first 
overall review of the provisions relating 
to the taxes on distilted spirits, wines, 
and beer undertaken since the 189078. 
The provisions relating to the taxes on 
tobacco products and firearms have been 
extensively revised as well. Title I pro- 
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vides a general technical revision of the 
distilled spirits provisions and also the 
occupational tax provisions relating to 
wholesale and retail dealers in alcoholic 
beverages. The provisions relating to 
wines, beer, and tobacco products are 
also generally revised by the title, al- 
though considerable work was done with 
respect to these provisions in connection 
with the enactment of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954. 

Proceeding to the Senate amend- 
ments and the action of the conferees 
thereon, let me first state that the great 
majority of the Senate amendments 
made no more than technical, clerical, 
clarifying, or conforming changes in the 
bill as it passed the House. Most of 
these changes were made necessary by 
the lapse of time and changes to con- 
form the bill to the Tax Rate Extension 
Act of 1958, which, as Members of the 
House will recall, repealed the taxes on 
the transportation of property, coal, and 
oil by pipeline. In the case of amend- 
ments of this class with respect to Sen- 
ate amendments which are technical, 
clerical, clarifying, or conforming, the 
House either recedes or recedes with 
amendments made necessary to perfect 
the bill, or the Senate recedes in order 
to conform to other action agreed to by 
the committee of conference. 

In addition to the technical amend- 
ments just discussed, the Senate 
amended the bill substantively in several 
respects. It is now my purpose to dis- 
cuss these several substantive amend- 
ments. The first substantive amenument 
has to do with the exemption provided 
by the bill as it passed the House for 
nonprofit educational organizations in 
the case of the manufacturers, retailers, 
communications, and transportation 
taxes. The Senate struck out this ex- 
emption. The action of the committee 
of conference results in the restoration 
of the exemption, which finds precedent 
in the exemption accorded to nonprofit 
educational institutions under existing 
law in the case of musical instruments. 
Precedent is also provided in the Revenue 
Act of 1951, which revised the base of 
the tax on sporting goods to eliminate 
those items principally used by schools. 
State or locally operated schools, col- 
leges, or universities are presently ex- 
empt from all of the Federal excise taxes. 
The action of the conference committee 
places nonprofit educational institutions 
on a parity with such State or locally 
operated institutions. 

The bill as passed by the House pro- 
vided an exemption for automobile parts 
and accessories sold for use or used as 
repair or replacement parts or acces- 
sories for farm equipment. The premise 
for the exemption provided by the House 
bill was that the existing refund provi- 
sion used in connection with farm repair 
parts or accessories is cumbersome and 
has operated to deny the benefit of the 
credit or refund which the Congress in- 
tended should be allowed to the pur- 
chaser of such articles. To prevent this, 
the House bill provided a new certifica- 
tion procedure, In examining the opera- 
tion of the certification procedure thus 
provided, the Treasury Department ad- 
vised the Senate Finance Committee that 
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the new procedure would not materially 
simplify existing procedure. For this 
reason the Senate struck the House ex- 
emption for farm repair parts and ac- 
cessories from the bill. The action of 
the conference committee sustained the 
Senate amendment. 

Tape and wire recorders would have 
been subjected to the 10 percent Federal 
excise tax imposed on radios and tele- 
vision sets under the House bill. It was 
the belief of the Committee on Ways and 
Means at the time that this provision 
was reported to the House that tape and 
wire recorders were competing with ra- 
dios and phonographs and phonograph 
records. In the Senate the fact was 
developed that many manufacturers of 
tape and wire recorders are operat- 
ing at a loss, and that the stereophonic 
sound techniques pioneered by the tape 
and wire recorder industry have been 
developed and applied by the phono- 
graph and phonograph record industry 
to the point where a tax on tape and 
wire recorders would possibly destroy a 
competitive balance between these ar- 
ticles. The Senate action deleted the 
proposed tax on tape and wire recorders 
from the bill. The action of the con- 
ference committee sustained the posi- 
tion of the Senate. 

A new provision was added to the bill 
on the floor of the Senate exempting from 
the Federal excise tax on business ma- 
chines, stencil-cutting machines of the 
type used in marking freight shipments. 
The action of the conference committee 
sustained the Senate action. 

A general provision was added to the 
House bill to provide for the construction 
of a sales price in connection with the 
manufacturers excise taxes. The Senate 
expanded this provision to cover the case 
of sales by a manufacturer to certain 
special dealers who do not, in reality, 
provide the services of normal wholesale 
dealers. A special dealer is defined as 
a distributor of electric, gas, and oil 
appliances subject to tax who does not 
maintain a sales force to resell such 
appliances but who relies on salesmen of 
the manufacturer, producer, or importer 
for their resale to retailers. The action 
of the committee of conference sustains 
the Senate action. 

The House bill provided for a uniform 
system of registration in the case of sales 
for export. The Senate amended the 
provisions relating to this registration 
system to continue the present require- 
ment that notice of intent to export be 
supplied to a manufacturer in the case 
of mechanical pencils, fountain pens, 
and ballpoint pens intended for export. 
The Senate action was based on the fear 
that tax avoidance might arise under the 
registration system if no notice of intent 
to export were supplied to the manufac- 
turer. The conference committee action 
sustains the Senate amendment. 

The Federal excise tax on admissions 
is altered by two Senate amendments to 
the bill for which no comparable pro- 
visions existed in the House bill. Under 
the first of these amendments, the Fed- 
eral excise tax on admissions will apply 
only to amounts paid for admission in 
excess of $1. Under existing law the ad- 
missions tax applies only if the amount 
paid for admissions is more than 90 
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cents. Under the second of these amend- 
ments, an exemption is supplied in the 
case of the tax on admissions for ad- 
missions inuring to a tax-exempt edu- 
cational, charitable, or religious trust 
or organization which is organized and 
operated exclusively to provide scholar- 
ships and fellowships for study above the 
secondary school level. The action of 
the conference committee will accept 
both of these amendments. 

The House bill provided that all 
amounts paid as dues or fees to any 
club or other organization organized and 
operated for the purpose of providing 
swimming facilities should be exempt 
from the tax on club dues. The House 
exemption was intended to provide re- 
lief to the many community swimming 
pools which have been organized and are 
being organized as community projects 
to the great benefit of the children of 
the country. In the Senate, it was dis- 
covered that a great many community 
skating rinks are similarly being organ- 
ized and that they serve the same pur- 
pose in serving the youth of the Nation. 
The Senate amendment extended the 
exemption provided for community 
swimming pools to community skating 
rinks as well. As a result of the con- 
ference committee action, the Senate 
amendment was sustained. The Sen- 
ate also provided that the effective date 
for the new exemption for community 
swimming pools and skating rinks would 
be changed to that contained in the 
House bill for community swimming 
pools so as to apply only with respect to 
amount paid on or after January 1, 1958. 
The conference committee action agrees 
to this effective date change with a 
House amendment providing that inter- 
est shall not be paid with respect to any 
refund arising from the conference ac- 
tion in the case of dues or fees paid on 
a after the date of enactment of the 

ill. 

The Senate amended the provisions 
of the House bill relating to documen- 
tary stamp taxes in four respects. The 
first of these amendments affects the 
provisions of the bill relating to the 
stock-issuance tax in the case of re- 
capitalization. The Senate amendment 
in the case of recapitalization has the 
effect of restoring existing law and was 
thought necessary primarily because 
the House provision would have required 
a historical reconstruction of the capital 
of a corporation which would prove dif- 
ficult. However, the Senate amendment 
modifies existing law to the extent nec- 
essary to take into account the change 
in the method of computing the issuance 
tax provided by the House bill from par 
value to actual value. As a result of 
the conferencec committee action, the 
Senate amendment is sustained. 

The second Senate amendment to the 
documentary stamp tax provision would 
have removed the 6 cents per share ceil- 
ing on the stock transfer tax contained 
in the House bill. As a result of the 
conference committee action, the House 
would recede with an amendment pro- 
viding that in no case is the stock trans- 
fer tax to exceed 8 cents per share. 

The third documentary stamp tax 
amendment of the Senate has to do with 
the existing requirement that a transfer 
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agent require evidence that the proper 
amount of transfer tax is paid on each 
transaction made by the agent. As a 
result of the shift in the base of the tax 
to an actual value test, it was necessary 
that the Senate amend the bill to provide 
that the person presenting stock certifi- 
cates to a transfer agent certify the 
actual value of the shares or certificates 
involved in the transaction. The con- 
ference action accepts the Senate 
amendment, 

The fourth documentary stamp tax 
amendment of the Senate would exempt 
from the documentary stamp tax trans- 
actions arising in corporate reorganiza- 
tions where a mere change in identity, 
form, or place of organization is effected. 
The action of the conference committee 
sustains the Senate amendment. 

Under the House bill, a credit or re- 
fund would be permitted in the case of 
articles sold for export whether or not 
a notice of intent to export had been sup- 
plied to the manufacturer. The Senate 
amended the credit or refund provisions 
to restore the notice of intent to export 
requirement in the case of automobiles, 
refrigeration equipment, electric, gas and 
oil appliances, radios, television sets, 
phonographs, and so forth. This action 
was predicated upon the fact that such 
articles when exported often require 
special equipment and design. The con- 
ference committee sustains the Senate 
amendment. 

Of the amendments of the Senate to 
title 2 of the bill which deals with the 
alcohol and tobacco taxes, only three 
are, in my view, substantive in nature. 
The first of these would extend the same 
privileges, with respect to the addition 
of caramel and with respect to the 
blending of brandies without the imposi- 
tion of the rectification tax, to rum 
which are now enjoyed by brandy. The 
second Senate substantive amendment 
would have permitted the duly registered 
head of a family to produce for family 
use not to exceed 200 gallons of beer per 
year without the imposition of tax, thus 
revising the definition of brewer as con- 
tained in the House bill. The confer- 
ence committee action restores the pro- 
vision of the House bill. 

The second substantive amendment to 
title 2 made by the Senate relates to the 
loss of distilled spirits of Puerto Rican 
origin. The House bill would have al- 
lowed refunds or credits of tax paid on 
distilled spirits, wines, rectified products, 
and beer of Puerto Rican manufacture 
if they were lost in the United States by 
reason of a major disaster. Subsequent 
to the time that the bill was reported by 
the Committee on Ways and Means, the 
legislative assembly of Puerto Rico en- 
acted legislation providing for credits or 
refunds in the case of Puerto Rican 
products lost in the United States by 
reason of a major disaster. The provi- 
sion of the House bill thus became un- 
necessary. The action of the Senate 
amendment would be sustained by the 
conference committee, 

The third substantive amendment 
made by the Senate to the House bill was 
with respect to the manner of paying the 
tobacco taxes. The House bill would 
have provided a weekly returns system 
for tobacco products. The action of the 
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Senate eliminated this provision. Thus 
under the Senate bill, which was agreed 
to by the committee of conference, to- 
bacco products will pay their tax as un- 
der existing law on a stamp tax basis. 
The institution of the returns system as 
contemplated by the House would have 
resulted in a decrease in receipts in the 
fiscal year 1959 of $57 million. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, as one who 
was privileged to serve as a member of 
the House conference committee on 
H. R. 7125, the Excise Tax Technical 
Changes Act of 1958, I urge my col- 
leagues in the House to lend their sup- 
port to what I assume will be final House 
action on this meritorious legislation. I 
specifically urge that the House member- 
ship vote to adopt the conference report, 

To a large extent the Senate changes 
to the bill represented an improvement 
over the House-passed version in that 
the amendments made technical and 
clarifying changes in the version of the 
bill that was passed by the House last 
year. For the most part any Senate ac- 
tion in striking substantive amendments 
contained in the House bill has resulted 
in the provisions being restored in con- 
ference. For example, the Senate had 
deleted the provision providing an ex- 
emption for the benefit of nonprofit edu- 
cational institutions in the case of re- 
tailer, manufacturer, communication, 
and transportation excise taxes. The 
House conferees were successful in hav- 
ing this provision restored to the bill. 
The constructive sales price provision of 
the House-passed legislation was im- 
proved by the Senate amendments and 
the House conferees adopted the changes 
made in the other body. An important 
change in the admissions tax had been 
approved in the Senate having the effect 
of exempting the first $1 of any amount 
charged for a taxable admission. The 
House conference committee accepted 
this proposed change. 

In the area of documentary stamp 
taxes, the House-passed version of H. R. 
7125 had contained a 6 cents per share 
limitation of the tax imposed on trans- 
fers of capital stock. In the House- 
passed bill this limitation had the effect 
of placing a ceiling on the actual value 
test provided by the House bill to stock 
selling for $150 or less. The version of 
this provision as it was approved in the 
other body eliminated the 6 cents per 
share limitation.. The House conferees 
were successful in having a limitation 
restored at 8 cents per share. 

Mr. Speaker, I am confident that the 
conference version of H. R. 7125 will 
represent a substantial improvement in 
the fairness and equity with which the 
Federal excise-tax structure is applied to 
our citizens. This legislation had its 
genesis in the work of the Subcommittee 
on Excise Taxes of the Committee on 
Ways and Means. The subcommittee 
chairman, Mr. Foranp, and his col- 
leagues, Mr. EBERHARTER, Mr. KEOGH, Mr. 
Kine, Mr. Harrison of Virginia, Mr. 
JENKINS, Mr. Mason, and Mr. HOLMES, 
are to be commended for the effective 
work they did on this legislation. Also 
to be commended are the legislative staffs 
and the staffs of the Treasury Depart- 
ment and the Internal Revenue Service 
for the important part they have played 
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in this legislation’s preparation. I urge 
my colleagues in the House of Represent- 
atives to support the adoption of this 
conference report. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to join with the 
distinguished members of the conference 
committee with whom I was privileged 
to serve as a House conferee on H. R. 
7125 in urging the House adoption of 
the conference report that is before us 
today. There are contained in this leg- 
islation as agreed to in conference many 
significant improvements in the excise 
tax provisions of the Internal Revenue 
Code. I am confident that these pro- 
visions will prove helpful to our Nation’s 
business community and will enhance 
the fairness of our excise tax structure. 

The legislation as it is returned to the 
House for approval from conference 
represents an improved bill over that 
which passed the House of Representa- 
tives last year. In making that state- 
ment I do not imply any criticism of the 
House action that was taken at that 
time. The author of the bill, the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island (Mr. Foranp], 
and his colleagues who served on the 
Subcommittee on Excise Taxes of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, did out- 
standing work in presenting this legisla- 
tion to the full committee for approval. 
What I do imply, however, is a natural 
consequence in the legislative processes 
and that is that the Senate having ob- 
tained good tax legislation through the 
action of the House of Representatives 
gave consideration to the bill and made 
meritorious changes of an improving 
nature in H. R. 7125. 

Examples of such meritorious changes 
include an improvement in the equity of 
the constructive sales price provision of 
the bill. This section would permit a 
manufacturer selling to retailers to es- 
tablish a constructive wholesale price to 
which the applicable tax rate would be 
applied. Through oversight in the 
House-passed version a particular but 
important segment of an American in- 
dustry would have been placed at a com- 
petitive disadvantage as a consequence 
of the House action. The Senate with- 
out impairing the effective helpfulness of 
the provision to industry in general 
adopted an amendment to the section 
alleviating the problem of the industry 
segment that would have been adverse- 
ly affected under the House bill. 

Another improvement provided by the 
Senate version occurs in the area of the 
tax applicable to admissions. Under the 
Senate action as agreed to by the House 
conferees an exemption from the admis- 
sions tax would be provided on the first 
$1 of a taxable admission. This meri- 
torious change would be helpful in the 
case of theaters, motion-picture houses, 
sporting events, and other spectator 
events, 

Another meritorious change that 
would be made in our Federal excise-tax 
provisions as a consequence of the con- 
ference agreement is that an exemption 
from the club dues taxes would be pro- 
vided in the case of community swim- 
ming pools and community skating rinks. 

Mr. Speaker, no one who has been 
privileged to be associated with this leg- 
islation would maintain that it purporis 
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to do everything that needs to be done in 
the excise-tax area. There remain sig- 
nificant improvements that I hope can 
be soon accomplished in virtually every 
aspect of our Federal excise-tax struc- 
ture. Despite that fact, i am pleased to 
lend my wholehearted support to the 
adoption of the conference report on 
H. R. 7125. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very pleased to support the conference 
report on H. R. 7125, the Excise Tax 
Technical Changes Act of 1958. This 
conference report provides for the ex- 
emption of nonprofit community swim- 
ming pool groups from the 20 percent 
excise tax on their initiation fees and 
dues. This is a highly desirable amend- 
ment and corrects a very inequitable and 
unjust application of this excise tax. I 
am particularly pleased that the House 
conferees accepted the Senate provision 
that this exemption should be retro- 
active to January 1, 1958. 

Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include a statement i made 
before the Senate committee. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the reauest of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I am pleased that H. R. 7125, 
as agreed to by the conferees, contains 
the provision exempting dues and fees 
paid to nonprofit swimming-pool organi- 
zations from the 20-percent Federal ex- 
cise tax. I commend the House conferees 
for accepting the amendment added by 
the other body to section 132 (b) of the 
bill, making this exemption specifically 
retroactive to January 1, 1958, because 
of the confusion which resulted over the 
case of McIntyre against United States. 

In May 1957, the Federal district court 
in Baltimore held that these nonprofit 
community swimming pool groups were 
not within the scope of section 4241 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 and 
that dues and fees paid to such organi- 
zations were exempt from the 20-percent 
tax. This decision was subsequently re- 
versed by the Fourth Circuit Court of 
Appeals on March 27, 1958. The Janu- 
ary 1, 1958, date does not, however, af- 
ford the same equity to groups organized 
during 1957 on the basis of the lower 
court decision, or to groups organized 
prior to that date through the pioneer- 
ing initiative of local citizens. 

This tax-exemption provision of H. R. 
7125 was the outgrowth of my bill, 
H. R. 10113 —84th Congress introduced 
on March 21, 1956. Identical bills were 
also introduced by the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. LANKFORD] and the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. BROYHILL]. 
It was subsequently amended and in- 
cluded as section 132 (b) of H. R. 7125, 
passed by the House on June 20, 1957. 

These nonprofit community swimming 
pools serve a worthwhile purpose in pro- 
viding wholesome recreational facilities 
for our children, young people, and 
adults. They are privately organized 
and financed at no cost to the taxpayers 
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of the community. They play an im- 
portant role in curbing juvenile delin- 
quency by furnishing healthful recrea- 
tional outlets in the neighborhood in 
which the entire family may participate. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been my conten- 
tion that Congress never intended for 
the excise tax on club dues provided for 
in section 4241 to apply to these groups. 
They are unique organizations outside 
the definition of “social, athletic, or 
sporting club or organization.” Non- 
profit community swimming pool groups 
have been a very recent innovation and 
have grown rapidly in popularity. The 
language of this section of the Internal 
Revenue Code is virtually the same as 
when first enacted in 1917, some 35 
years before these groups came into 
existence. 

As the sponsor of this legislation to 
give statutory exemption to these non- 
profit swimming pool organizations, I 
want the legislative history of this sec- 
tion of H. R. 7125 to make it clear that 
the inclusion of the January 1, 1958, 
effective date should not be interpreted 
as an admission on the part of Con- 
gress of the validity of any pending 
claims for back taxes by the Internal 
Revenue Service, based on their inter- 
pretation of this section of the code. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I include the text of my statement 
on this subject, presented to the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee on July 16, 1958, 
at this point in the RECORD: 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE GEORGE M. 
RHODES, OF PENNSYLVANIA, TO THE SENATE 
FINANCE COMMITTEE IN SUPPORT or SECTION 
132 (sB) or H. R. 7125, JuLx 16, 1958 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished members of 
the committee, I appreciate this opportunity 
to explain in detail one important provision 
of H. R. 7125 with which I am particularly 
concerned, 

I refer to section 132 (b) entitled “Non- 
profit Swimming Facilities’ which appears 
on pages 38-39 of the bill. The purpose of 
this section is to exempt under certain speci- 
fled conditions from the 20-percent excise 
tax dues and fees paid to any nonprofit swim- 
ming pool organization now imposed under 
section 4241 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954. 

These so-called nonprofit neighborhood 
or community swimming pool groups are a 
rather recent innoyation and have become 
increasingly popular in many sections of the 
country, particularly in suburban areas. 
They are not to be confused with com- 
munity-owned and operated swimming pools, 
which are bullt at the expense of local tax- 
payers and maintained through admissions 
and concessions. 

In my own District there are now a dozen 
nonprofit, cooperatively owned swimming 
pools serving some 6,000 families. They are 
also extremely popular in the suburban 
Washington areas of Maryland and Virginia 
and in other metropolitan suburbs through- 
out the country. 

They fill a distinct community need in 
these suburban areas, where local recrea- 
tional facilities are usually inadequate. 
Community tax-financed swimming pools 
very often receive little or no consideration 
because of primary budgetary emphasis on 
new schools, streets, sewers, and other neces- 
sities required in these mushrooming sub- 
urban developments. 

There would be virtually no recreational 
facilities in many areas were it not for the 
initiative of private citizens who organize a 
swimming pool group, solicit the necessary 
initiation fees from families in the neighbor- 
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hood, obtain a site, arrange with a pool con- 
tractor for the construction of a modern and 
conveniently located swimming pool, and 
handle the management of the pool during 
the year, These recreational facilities are 
privately financed and operated without cre- 
ating additional tax burdens on the local 
government. 

They have many other values. We hear 
much these days about the problems of ju- 
venile delinquency, young people who roam 
the streets in gangs, destroying public and 
private property, and costing local taxpayers 
untold millions of dollars for added police 
and fire protection. I am convinced that 
these neighborhood swimming pool associa- 
tions can play an important role in furnish- 
ing the type of supervised recreational out- 
lets which are so badly needed to halt the 
sinister advances of teen-age crime, vanda- 
lism, and delinquency. 

Mr. Chairman, these swimming pool 
groups also make possible wholesome and 
healthful family-type recreational activities 
for our children, young people, and their 
parents. They provide exercise and reclama- 
tion and an opportunity to relieve some of 
the tensions of our modern-day living. From 
what I have seen of these organizations in 
my own community, I strongly feel that they 
are worthwhile and deserve encouragement. 

In many cases the imposition of the 20- 
percent excise tax on amounts paid as dues 
and fees to these nonprofit swimming pool 
organizations has proved to be an insur- 
mountable obstacle in the organization of 
such a project. Some families who might 
afford the $100 or $200 initiation fee or stock 
purchase price must turn down membership 
because of the additional $20 or $40 needed 
for the tax a. a result of the Internal Reve- 
nue Service interpretation of section 4241. 
This heavy tax burden has often caused the 
collapse of such swimming pool projects. It 
is interesting to note that this tax is an- 
other example of a wartime levy which has 
been retuined. The tax was originally an 
11-percent evy, and was raised to 20 percent 
as war- tax rate in the Revenue Act of 1943. 

A careful study of the tax status of these 
organizations convinced me their many uni- 
que characteristics actually places them out- 
side the scope of section 4241 which levies 
the 20 percent tax on amounts paid as dues 
or fees to social, athletic, or sporting clubs. 
It seems abundantly clear that Congress 
never intended to impose the tax on non- 
profit community swimming pool groups. 
The language of this section is virtually 
the same as when first enacted in 1917, ex- 
cept for the percentage amount of the tax. 
At that time nonprofit community swimming 
pool groups were nonexistent, having just 
come into vogue during the past several 
years. 

Mr. Chairman, the Internal Revenue 
Service has nevertheless imposed that 20 per- 
cent tax on these organizations under what 
I feel is an erroneous interpretation of sec- 
tion 4241, contrary to public policy. The 
service contends that nonprofit community 
swimming pool groups fall within the 
definition of social, athletic, or sporting clubs 
despite the weight of evidence which reveals 
the purposes of these organizations are not 
predominantly social, nor are they predom- 
inantly athletic in nature. They are unique 
as to organization, purpose, and member- 
ship in furnishing private recreational serv- 
ices not otherwise available in a particular 
part of a community. In no way do they 
resemble country clubs, yacht clubs, golf 
clubs, athletic clubs, tennis clubs, or other 
similar organizations meant to be covered 
by the definitions in section 4241 which date 
back more than 40 years. 

In March 1956, I introduced H. R. 10113 
(84th Congress) to make it clear that these 
nonprofit community swimming pool organ- 
izations were exempt from the 20 percent 
excise tax. The bill was referred to the 
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Forand excise tax subcommittee. It was sub- 
sequently amended and included in H. R. 
12298, the omnibus excise tax technical 
changes bill introduced in the closing days 
of the 84th Congress. Hearings on this 
measure were held in November 1956. A 
number of witnesses representing these 
swimming pool organizations testified before 
the subcommittee and explained the unique 
organization and purposes of their groups. 
The subcommittee and full committee were 
unanimous in their decision to provide stat- 
utory exemption for these worthwhile com- 
munity organizations. The exemption was 
written into H. R. 7125 as section 132 (b) and 
was passed by the House on June 20, 1957. 

Unfortunately, the effective date of this 
exception, if enacted by Congress this year, 
will deny statutory relief to many of these 
organizations who paid the tax under pro- 
test. This will create a double standard 
in the tax treatment of swimming pool 
groups within individual communities or 
metropolitan areas. The ideal solution would 
be to make the exemption retroactive to 
cover the period during which such taxes 
were imposed, thus affording equity to all 
nonprofit swimming pool groups meeting the 
conditions specified in this section. No retro- 
active provision was included in the House 
bill, although I personally feel that it is 
warranted in view of the erroneous interpre- 
tation of the statute by the Internal Revenue 
Service. 

If this committee does not feel that a 
fully retroactive clause can be written into 
the bill, I trust that the legislative history of 
H. R. 7125 will make it clear that Congress 
never intended that section 4241 apply to 
nonprofit community swimming pool or- 
ganizations; that they are neither social, 
athletic, or sporting clubs or organizations 
within the definition of the original 1917 
terminology as carried forth in the 1951 and 
1954 Internal Revenue Codes; and that con- 
tinued efforts of the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice to apply this tax to these groups are 
contrary to the intent of Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, I respectfully urge that 
this section of H. R. 7125 be retained by the 
committee because of its many long-range 
benefits to our individual citizens, the com- 
munities in which they live, our young peo- 
ple, and the health and welfare of our Na- 
tion as a whole. 


ATOMIC ENERGY ACT OF 1958, AS 
AMENDED 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, I call up the conference report 
on the bill (H. R. 13455) to amend the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, 
and ask unanimous consent that the 
statement of the managers on the part 
of the House be read in lieu of the re- 
port. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT No. 2585 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
13455), to amend the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954, as amended, having met, after full and 
free conference, have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses 
as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate and 
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agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: 

“Be it enacted, etc., That section 170 of 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“‘k. With respect to any license issued 
pursuant to section 53, 63, 81, 104 a., or 104 
c. for the conduct of educational activities 
to a person found by the Commission to be 
a nonprofit educational institution, the Com- 
mission shall exempt such licensee from the 
financial protection requirement of subsec- 
tion 170 a. With respect to licenses issued 
between August 30, 1954, and August 1, 1967, 
for which the Commission grants such ex- 
emption: 

**(1) the Commission shall agree to in- 
demnify and hold harmless the licensee and 
other persons indemnified, as their interests 
may appear, from public liability in excess of 
$250,000 arising from nuclear incidents. The 
aggregate indemnity for all persons indemni- 
fied in connection with each nuclear incident 
shall not exceed $500,000,000, including the 
reasonable cost of investigating and settling 
claims and defending suits for damage; 

2) such contracts of indemnification 
shall cover public liability arising out of or 
in connection with the licensed activity; and 
shall include damage to property of persons 
indemnified, except property which is located 
at the site of and used in connection with 
the activity where the nuclear incident oc- 
curs; and 

“«(3) such contracts of indemnification, 
when entered into with a licensee having 
immunity from public lability because it is 
a State agency, shall provide also that the 
Commission shall make payments under the 
contract on account of activities of the li- 
censee in the same manner and to the same 
extent as the Commission would be required 
to do if the licensee were not such a State 
agency. 

Any licensee may waive an exemption to 
which it is entitled under this subsec- 
tion?” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

CARL T. DURHAM, 
CHET HOLIFIELD, 
MELVIN PRICE, 
JAMES E. VAN ZANDT, 
CRAIG HOSMER, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
JOHN O. PASTORE, 
HENRY M. JACKSON, 
BOURKE B. HICKENLOOPER, 
JOHN W. BRICKER, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 13455) to amend 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, 
submits the following statement in explana- 
tion of the effect of the action agreed upon 
by the conferees and recommended in the 
accompanying conference report: 

The Senate struck out all of the House 
bill after the enacting clause and inserted a 
substitute amendment. The committee of 
conference has agreed to a substitute for 
both the House bill and the Senate amend- 
ment. The following statement explains the 
differences between the House bill and the 
substitute agreed to in conference. 

The bill, as agreed to by the conferees, is 
identical to the House version, except for 
certain additional words added to clause (1) 
of subsection (k) as indicated by the words 
in black brackets below: 

“(1) The Commission shall agree to in- 
demnify and hold harmless the licensee and 
other persons indemnified, as their interests 
may appear, from public liability [in excess 
of $250,000] arising from nuclear incidents. 
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The aggregate indemnity for all persons in- 
demnified in connection with each nuclear 
incident shall not exceed $500,000,000 includ- 
ing the reasonable cost of investigating and 
settling claims and defending suits for 
damage.” 

The other provisions in the bill are iden- 
tical to the bill approved by the House. 

Under the language agreed to in confer- 
ence, all nonprofit educational institutions 
would be exempted, under the first sentence 
of subsection (k) in the bill, from the finan- 
cial protection requirement of subsection 
170 a. They would also receive the benefit of 
a Commission indemnity agreement but only 
in excess of $250,000. This language was in- 
tended to keep the Commission out of the 
small claims business and to preserve the 
basic pattern of Public Law 85-256 in that 
the Commission indemnity would begin only 
above a certain minimum level. 

The conferees wished to emphasize their 
belief that the universities can make an 
important contribution to our atomic energy 
research and training program, and that 
they should be encouraged to do so. The 
conferees desired also not to discriminate in 
the Federal statute between different types 
of universities on the basis of State law or 
type of sponsorship, but to treat all non- 
profit educational institutions on the same 
basis. Therefore, under the language of the 
conference, it will be left up to the indi- 
vidual institution, on the basis of its own 
State law, or its own decision, to determine 
the type of protection, if any, it will provide 
for the first $250,000 liability prior to com- 
mencement of the Commission indemnity. 
Either private insurance, suppliers’ liability 
insurance, or special State procedures may 
be utilized to provide the basis for meeting 
possible claims in this field in the same 
manner as other claims against the uni- 
versity arising out of its usual activities. 

The $250,000 division of responsibility be- 
tween the licensee and the Commission is 
made applicable to those licensees having 
immunity from public liability because it is 
a State agency by clause (3) of the bill. 
Clause (3) provides that the Commission 
shall make payments under the contract on 
account of activities of such a licensee in the 
same manner and to the same extent as the 
Commission would be required to do if the 
licensee were not such a State agency. 

After weighing carefully several possible 
alternatives, the conferees decided that the 
recommended language would best reconcile 
the difficult problems of State and local law 
presented, and would at the same time ac- 
complish the desired objective of encourag- 
ing nonprofit educational institutions to par- 
ticipate in our atomic energy research and 
training program. 

Cart T. DURHAM, 
CHET HOLIFIELD, 
MELVIN PRICE, 
JAMES E. VAN ZANDT, 
CRAIG HOSMER, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the conference report. 
The conference report was agreed to. 
an motion to reconsider was laid on the 
e. 


FEDERAL SENTENCING 
PROCEDURES 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on House Joint 
Resolution 424 to improve the adminis- 
tration of justice authorizing the Judi- 
cial Conference of the United States to 
establish institutes and joint councils 
on sentencing, to provide additional 
methods of sentencing, and for other 
purposes, and ask unanimous consent 
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that the statement of the managers on 

the part of the House be read in lieu of 

the report. 

a The Clerk read the title of the resolu- 
on. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. No. 2579) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the joint reso- 
lution (H. J. Res. 424) to improve the ad- 
ministration of justice authorizing the 
Judicial Conference of the United States to 
establish institutes and joint councils on 
sentencing, to provide additional methods 
of sentencing, and for other purposes, hay- 
ing met, after full and free conference, have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate 
numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, and agree to the 


same. 
EMANUEL CELLER, 
E. E. WILLIS, 
WILL LAM M. TUCK, 
KENNETH B. KEATING, 
WILLIAM C. CRAMER, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


JOsEPH C. O'MAHONEY, 

Tuos. C. HENNINGS, Jr., 

Roman L. Hruska, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
424) to improve the administration of jus- 
tice authorizing the Judicial Conference of 
the United States to establish institutes and 
joint councils on sentencing, to provide addi- 
tional methods of sentencing, and for other 
purposes, submit.the following statement in 
explanation of the effect of the action agreed 
upon by the conferees and recommended in 
the accompanying conference report: 

The Senate amendments to the instant 
joint resolution (H. J. Res. 424) restore the 
additional sentencing procedures which 
were embodied in section 3 of the resolution 
as it was introduced and as it was favorably 
reported by the House Committee on the 
Judiciary. This section provides the chief 
means by which the judiciary and the execu- 
tive branches can coordinate efforts to pro- 
tect the public by formulating sentences 
which carry out more fully the purposes of 
deterrence, incapacitation, and reformation. 

The purpose of the principal Senate 
amendment (sec. 3) is to provide the court 
with optional procedures which will enable 
it to impose sentences indeterminate in na- 
ture. This will permit the court, at its dis- 
cretion, to share with the executive branch 
responsibility for determining how long a 
period a prisoner should actually serve. The 
court will be authorized to impose a term of 
imprisonment either under the existing defi- 
nite sentencing system, or fix the maximum 
term of the sentence and (1) direct that the 
prisoner shall be eligible for parole at any 
time up to one-third this maximum, as now 
provided by law, or (2) specify that the Board 
of Parole shall decide when the prisoner will 
be considered for parole. In other words, 
if a court is so disposed, it may give the 
Parole Board greater latitude in a particular 
case or, if it is not so inclined, may follow 
the present sentencing system. 
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This section will also permit the court, in 
particularly complex cases, to commit the 
defendant to the Attorney General for a 3- 
to 6-month period for study and observa- 
tion. After the court receives a summary of 
the Attorney General's findings it may im- 
pose final sentence under any applicable 
statute. The net result of this provision is 
to extend to a maximum period of 6 months 
in selected cases the court’s power to modify 
the sentence, now restricted to 60 days under 
rule 35, Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure 
(18 U. S. C., ch. 237). 

This section will further authorize the 
Board of Parole to promulgate rules and reg- 
ulations for the supervision, discharge from 
supervision, or recommitment of paroled 
prisoners. The Board now controls such 
matters and this section merely spells out in 
detail its authorization to make regulations 
covering them. 

The proposed amendment, together with 
the other provisions of House Joint Resolu- 
tion 424, represent the product of many years 
of study by judicial, law, and administrative 
groups and by other persons associated with 
the administration of criminal justice and of 
the problem of sentence disparities. The 
proposals embodied in the legislation, in- 
cluding the Senate amendment, have the 
support of the Judicial Conference of the 
United States, the American Bar Association, 
the Federal Advisory Corrections Council, 
the American Correctional Association, and 
the National Probational and Parole Asso- 
ciation. The Department of Justice also 
recommends the proposed legislation, as 
amended by the Senate, except for the one 
provision in regard to the Federal Youth 
Corrections Act. 

It should be emphasized that the provi- 
sions of the proposed legislation, including 
the Senate amendments, do not embody a 
softening of criminal penalites. Testimony 
submitted at the hearing on this legislation 
disclosed that terms served under indeter- 
minate sentences average longer than do 
terms under the fixed system. 

EMANUEL CELLER, 

E. E. WILLIS, 

WILLIAM M. Tuck, 

KENNETH B. KEATING, 

WILLIAM C. CRAMER, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. SMITH] and the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. KEAT- 
Inc] may have the privilege of extend- 
ing their remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I want to go on record as being still 
very much opposed to H. J. Res. 424 as 
approved by the conferees. I am dis- 
tressed, indeed, over the fact that sec- 
tion 3 of this measure, which had origi- 
nally been removed from the bill, was re- 
placed in the Senate and accepted by the 
conferees. In my opinion this is cer- 
tainly not the way to bring about uni- 
formity of sentencing and as a matter of 
fact will cause eyen more disparity. The 
passage of this bill may greatly impair 
the sentencing procedures with regard to 
narcotic violations, post office robbery, 
kidnaping, treason, murder, train wreck- 
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ing and violations of the Atomic Energy 
Act. 

My feelings on this subject have been 
fully supported by the majority of Fed- 
eral judges in the southern district of 
California. It is our belief that to create 
rules to fix in advance the future treat- 
ment of a moderate or long-term pris- 
oner is simply impractical and unjust to 
the prisoner and the social order. Each 
case is an individual problem. I believe 
that if we would have indeterminate sen- 
tences and then place the responsibility 
to fix the length of sentence with the 
Parole Board and in turn have responsi- 
ble and competent individuals on the 
Board, including the warden of the in- 
stitution, the results would be more in 
keeping with what is actually desired. 

I am also disturbed over the fact that 
section 4, which raises the age of young 
adults offenders to 26, is included in this 
measure. Statistics show that more 
crimes are being committed, more officers 
are being shot, and more victims are 
being physically injured by individuals 
between the ages of 21 and 26. Raising 
the age limit certainly does not appear 
to be the wise thing to do. 

I want to make my opinions a matter 
of record, Mr. Speaker, for I truly believe 
that if we pass H. J. Res. 424 we will be 
taking a backward step, and that within 
the near future it will be necessary to 
take appropriate action to correct our 
mistakes of today. 


TERMINATING FEDERAL SUPER- 
VISION OVER THE KLAMATH IN- 
DIAN TRIBE 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (S. 3051) 
to amend the act terminating Federal 
supervision over the Klamath Indian 
Tribe by providing in the alternative for 
private or Federal acquisition of the 
part of the tribal forest that must be 
sold, and for other purposes, and ask 
unanimous consent that the statement 
of the managers on the part of the House 
be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE Report (H. REPT. No. 2544) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the House to the bill (S. 
3051) to amend the act terminating Fed- 
eral supervision over the Klamath Indian 
Tribe by providing in the alternative for 
private or Federal acquisition of the part 
of the tribal forest that must be sold, and 
for other purposes, having met, after full 
and free conference, have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House and 
agree to the same with the following amend- 
ments: 

(1) Strike out the expression “as far as 
practicable so as to furnish a continuous 
supply of timber” in the first sentence of 
subsection (b) of proposed section 28 of the 
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act of August 13, 1954, as added by S. 3051, 
and insert in lieu thereof “as far as prac- 
ticable according to sustained yield pro- 
cedures so as to furnish a continuous supply 
of timber.” 

(2) Strike out the fourth sentence of sub- 
section (b) of proposed section 28 of the 
act of August 13, 1954, as added by S. 3051, 
and insert in lieu thereof: “Such plans when 
prepared by the purchaser shall include pro- 
visions for the conservation of soil and water 
resources as well as for the management of 
the timber resources as hereinbefore set forth 
in this section.” 

(3) Strike out the word “approval,” in the 
fifth sentence of subsection (c) of proposed 
section 28 of the act of August 13, 1954, as 
added by S. 3051, and insert in lieu thereof 
the word “appraisal.” 

(4) Change the date “July 1, 1961,” in 
the first sentence of subsection (d) of pro- 
posed section 28 of the act of August 13, 
1954, as added by S. 3051, to “April 1, 1961.“ 

(5) Change the date “July 1, 1961” in the 
second sentence of subsection (f) of pro- 

section 28 of the act of August 13, 
1954, as added by S. 3051, to April 1, 1961.” 

(6) Strike out the words “review of” in 
section 5 of S. 3051. 

And the House agree to the same. 

James A. HALEY, 
WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 
STEWART L. UDALL, 
WILLIAM A. Dawson, 
JacK WESTLAND, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, 

CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 

FRANK CHURCH, 

ARTHUR V. WATKINS, 

Barry GOLDWATER, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendment of the 
House to the bill (S. 3051) amending the 
act terminating Federal supervision over the 
Klamath Indian Tribe by providing in the 
alternative for private or Federal acquisi- 
tion of the part of the tribal forest that must 
be sold, and for other purposes, submit the 
following statement in explanation of the 
effect of the action agreed upon and recom- 
mended in the accompanying conference re- 
port as to the amendments to the text of 
the bill: 

S. 3051, as it came to the House, provided 
that certain designated portions of the Klam- 
ath Indian Forest should be offered for sale 
to private purchasers agreeing to manage 
them “for not less than one hundred years 
according to sustained yield plans.” The 
House amended this language by substitut- 
ing the words “as far as practicable so as to 
furnish a continuous supply of timber.” 

The House members preferred the sub- 
stitute language for several reasons: (1) the 
“continuous supply of timber” phraseology, 
taken from the act of June 4, 1897 (30 Stat. 
11, 35; 16 U. S. C. 475), has greater stature 
in previous law than does “sustained yield“; 
(2) it seemed desirable to include the phrase 
“as far as practicable” in order to avoid the 
imposition of a rule in circumstances in 
which it might be unworkable; (3) the 100- 
year provision in the Senate version of the 
bill was believed to be less conducive to full- 
scale scientific management than the in 
perpetuity provision which was, in effect, 
written into the House version. 

In conference a merger of the desirable 
portions of these two texts was agreed to. 
As a result, the language recommended is 
“as far as practicable according to sustained 
yield procedures so as to furnish a continu- 
ous supply of timber.” ‘The conferees be- 
lieve that this language will impose neither 
more nor less stringent requirements on 
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private purchasers in the management of 
their Klamath forest lands than is imposed 
on the management of national forest lands 
by the Forest Service. In those areas where 
the forest lands can be operated under sus- 
tained yield procedures, these will be fol- 
lowed, but in areas where this is impractica- 
ble they will not be required. Finally, under 
the conferees, recommended language, scien- 
tific management in perpetuity of the forests 
will be assured. 

The managers on the part of the House 
take particular note of the definition of 
sustained yield in the Society of American 
Foresters’ publication entitled “Forest 
Terminology” (3d edition, 1958): As applied 
to a policy, method, or plan of forest man- 
agement, [this term] implies continuous 
production with the aim of achieving, at the 
earliest practicable time, an approximate 
balance between net growth and harvest, 
either by annual or somewhat longer 
periods.“ 

The second modification of the House ver- 
sion of the bill that was agreed to merely 
ties the fourth sentence of subsection (b) 
of the proposed section 28 to the matter just 
discussed. 

The third modification corrects the word 
“approval” in the fifth sentence of subsection 
(c) of the proposed section 28 to read 
“appraisal.” 

The next two changes occur in subsections 
(d) and (f) of the proposed section 28. 
Subsection (d) establishes the time at which 
the Secretary of Agriculture shall take title 
for the United States to any forest units 
which are not purchased by private com- 
panies. Subsection (f) establishes the time 
at which title shall be taken to the area 
comprising the Klamath Marsh. The Senate 
used January 1, 1961, in both instances. 
Since the House version includes provision 
for a review of the appraisal of the re- 
sources within the Klamath Reservation, it 
adopted a later date, July 1, 1961. The con- 
ferees recommend April 1, 1961, as a suitable 
time for these events to occur. 

In section 5 of the bill, the House conferees 
receded from the House amendment with re- 
spect to the election to withdraw or remain 
in the tribe. Deletion of the words “review 
of” removes an ambiguity and avoids possi- 
bility of a delay in the termination program 
and additional cost by the holding of a sec- 
ond election. 

In all other respects, the Senate conferees 
accepted the House amendment. This in- 
cludes, particularly, the House provisions for 
review of the appraisal of the Klamath 
Tribe's resources, for deferring sale of any 
forcst units until April 1, 1959, and for ter- 
mination of the management specialists’ 
contract. The retention of this last provi- 
sion is called for by the substantial com- 
pletion by the management specialists of 
their work and is not intended to reflect on 
the integrity or usefulness of the service 
rendered by them. 

James A. HALEY, 

Wayne N. ASPINALL, 

STEWART L. UDALL, 

WILLIAM A. DAWSON, 

JACK WESTLAND, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON H. R. 8381 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the managers 
on the part of the House may have until 
midnight tonight to file a conference re- 
port on the bill, H. R. 8381, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 


AMENDING SECTION 7 OF THE AD- 
MINISTRATIVE EXPENSES ACT OF 
1946 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 11133) to 
amend section 7 of the Administrative 
Expenses Act of 1946, as amended, to 
provide for the payment of travel and 
transportation cost of persons selected 
for appointment to certain positions in 
the continental United States and 
Alaska, and for other purposes, with 
Senate amendments thereto, and concur 
in the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 2, lines 1 and 2, strike out “selected 
for appointment to” and insert “appointed to 
positions in the natural and mathematical 
sciences, engineering, and architectural 
fields, and to related technical.” 

Page 2, line 4, after “shortage” insert “in 
those skills which are critical to the na- 
tional security effort.” 

Page 3, strike out lines 1 to 11, inclusive. 

Page 3, line 12, strike out “(d)” and in- 
sert (c).“ 

Page 3, line 16, strike out 5“ and insert 
ug» 

Page 3, line 17, strike out “law,” ” and in- 
sert law.“ 

Page 3, after line 17, insert: 

“(d) Nothing contained in this section 
shall impair or otherwise affect the author- 
ity of any department under existing law 
to pay travel and transportation expenses 
of persons designated in subsection (b) and 
(c) hereof.” 


The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, will the 
gentleman explain these amendments? 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, this is 
a bill which was passed earlier by the 
House amending the Administrative Ex- 
penses Act so that it will be possible for 
the Government to compete with private 
industry in the hiring of highly skilled 
personnel. 

The Senate adopted some amendments 
to the bill because we had two ways 
by which this could be accomplished. 
We could pay for his expenses and those 
of his family. Also, we had a pro- 
vision in the House bill that if we in- 
vited a prospective applicant to a posi- 
tion we could pay his expenses. 

The Senate struck that out and made 
it provide that if we hired the man and 
he agree to serve for the full period of 
time the Government will pay his ex- 


penses. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. As I understand 
the amendments, they would apply only 
to those employees whose employment is 
necessary in the national defense? 

Mr. FASCELL. That is correct. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. There has to 
be a finding of necessity. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. FASCELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Does this in any way 
amend Public Law 313, which pertains 
to the employment of scientific and pro- 
fessional personnel? 

Mr. FASCELL. No, it does not. An- 
other Senate amendment specifically 
provides that nothing in this act shall 
change existing authority. 

Mr. GROSS. It has nothing to do 
with supergrades? 

Mr. FASCELL. The gentleman is 
correct. It deals strictly with those 
technical skills which are necessary for 
the Government to have in the national 
security. 

There is one further Senate amend- 
ment. The original House bill contained 
a period of 5 years. The Senate cut that 
down to 2 years. 

We think the amendments are in 
order and should be adopted. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Further re- 
serving the right to object, as I read the 
Senate amendments to the bill which 
originally passed the House, this bill is 
now more restrictive language than was 
approved by the House. 

Mr. FASCELL. The gentleman is 
correct. It preserves the principle of 
the House bill but restricts it consid- 
erably. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I withdraw my 
reservation of objection, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


IMPROVED METHODS OF STATING 
BUDGET ESTIMATES 


Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules I call 
up House Resolution 674 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution, the bill H. R. 
8002, with the Senate amendments thereto, 
be, and the same hereby is, taken from the 
Speaker's table, to the end that the Senate 
amendments be, and the same are hereby, 


agreed to. 


Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may desire, at the 
conclusion of which I yield 30 minutes 
to the gentleman from Ohio IMr. 
Brown]. 

Mr. Speaker, this is the so-called Ken- 
nedy-Rogers bill. Some time ago the 
Senate passed this bill by a vote of 86 to 
nothing. We in the House Committee 
on Government Operations reported a 
bill not similar to the Senate bill but 
which passed this House by a vote of 311, 
I believe, to 86. There was a fresh bill 
sent to the Senate, and the Senate has 
sent the bill back with amendments, and 
the House Committee on Government 
Operations has unanimously approved 
that the Senate amendments be adopted. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, ! 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. TABER]. 
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Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, this bill is 
one that passed the House back in 
March or April. I have forgotten which. 
It has probably had more propaganda 
support than any other bill that has ever 
been before the Congress, and more 
money spent, and I cannot yet under- 
stand how anybody could be for it if they 
had taken the time to read it. As it 
comes back from the Senate, the Sen- 
ate amendments contain items which 
authorize the Congress to place in appro- 
priation bills provisions for the transfer 
of funds between projects; one of the 
worst things we could have in any bill; 
one that will be an embarrassment on 
every appropriation bill that is brought 
in here. 

It also contains a strikeout on page 3, 
lines 20 and 21 of the words “permitted 
to be placed in annual appropriation 
bills provisions pertaining to the avail- 
ability of any appropriations or funds 
previously provided.” That would mean 
that where an appropriation had ceased 
to be of service and was not necessary, 
the committee could bring in a repeal of 
it. The Senate struck that out. That 
was the only good provision there was in 
the bill. The rest of them are a handi- 
cap and will cost billions of dollars 
before we get through. 

The Assistant Secretary of Defense, 
the Comptroller, Mr. McNeil, testified 
before the other body that it would re- 
quire from 5,000 to 6,000 more clerks 
to take care of the work; the detailed 
work that would be called for by this. 

Mr. RABAUT. If the gentleman will 
permit, only in that one department. 

Mr. TABER. Yes; in that one depart- 
ment. That would only be a starter. It 
would spread like wildfire. It would be 
a great menace to any kind of decent, 
orderly procedure in the Government. 

For my own part I have to recognize 
that propaganda has succeeded in put- 
ting this bill through the House and the 
other body, and probably this rule will 
pass. But I do not feel that I would 
be true to my oath of office if I did not 
come here and tell you that the bill was 
no good, that it was a menace, that it 
was contrary to proper and orderly pro- 
cedure, and that we ought not to pass 
any such bill as this. 

Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. RABAUT. I had put a higher 
estimate on the Hoover Commission than 
to think that they would go to the ex- 
tent that they have gone here. We have 
a bill called H. R. 8002, and there is a 
title, but that is the only thing that re- 
mains of all they asked for. Still they 
are pressing for it. So it is a great 
temptation to say, I told you so.“ There 
is not an ounce of this bill that was in 
it in the first place, that remains. All 
you have are the title and the number. 

If the gentleman will yield a moment 
further, in the report of the other body 
they say: 

The Congress has absolute control over 
expenditures by reason of its constitutional 


responsibility in the granting of obligational 
authority. 


This bill seeks to take it away. 
Mr. TABER. That is correct. 
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Those who spoke after I gave the fore- 
going statement made statements that 
the bill itself did something, but it does 
not. There is not a single thing in it 
that has anything to do with any bit of 
Government operations that are already 
not provided for by law, and there is 
nothing in it already that is not in the 
Budget and Accounting Act of 1920, or 
in the appropriating language of each 
annual appropriations bill as it comes to 
the floor of the House. 

The President already has the power 
to submit anything that this bill gives 
him to the Congress in his budget mes- 
sage or any other message that he might 
determine to send. The accrued annual 
expenditure proposition is already pro- 
vided for in all annual bills and all sup- 
plemental bills, so that the language of 
the bill relating to accrued expenditures 
is meaningless, and we now have accrued 
expenditure where the funds that are 
not either obligated or expended in any 
year lapse on the 30th of June of that 
fiscal year. The only bills that are not 
subject to the accrued expenditure are 
where the Congress specifically provides 
for the availability of funds for more 
than 1 year. That is necessary in the 
operations of the armed services, be- 
cause of the length of time that it takes 
to procure ammunitions and munitions, 
and planes and tanks, and all sort of 
things like that, where the time of con- 
struction is so far away from the date of 
the appropriation that it cannot be 
planned to be completed within the year. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. Forp]. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I should like 
to point out several things that the Con- 
gress will do and one thing that the 
Congress will not do if this legislation 
is approved. First and foremost, if you 
turn to section 201 (f) in the bill, you 
will find this statement which I believe 
is significant: 

Nothing in subsections (b) through (e) of 
this section shall be construed to change 
existing law with respect to the method or 
manner of making appropriations or the 
incurring of obligations under appropria- 
tions. 


Based on the above the net effect is 
that you are approving, in this legisla- 
tion, no change whatsoever; it is purely 
and simply window dressing with the 
9752 of the bill number of the original 

ill. 

Secondly, if you turn to section 201 (b) 
of the bill, in the other body they added 
a proviso to the language which this 
House approved originally, which reads 
as follows: 


The President may include in the budget 
with any such proposed limitation on annual 
accrued expenditures, proposals for pro- 
visions authorizing the head of a department 
or establishment to make transfers, within 
his department or establishment, between 
such limitations on annual accrued ex- 
penditures; and such provisions may limit by 
amount or by percent the size of any trans- 
fer so proposed. 

The prime reason given for this legis- 
lation was to gather into the fold of the 
Congress, the legislative branch of the 
Government, greater control over appro- 
priations and expenditures, and by the 
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inclusion of that amendment by the 
other body in effect we have opened 
the floodgates and have relinquished to 
the executive branch greater coontrol 
over fiscal matters. In other words by 
this proposal the House will do the op- 
posite of what many believe is desired, 
namely greater Congressional control 
over fiscal matters. 

The best provision we had in the bill 
as it passed the House was the provision 
sponsored by the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Taser], which stated in effect 
that we could have authority in the 
House to strike, rescind or revise unobli- 
gated appropriations. That would have 
given us some authority that we did not 
have to save money, to cut down on un- 
obligated balances. The other body 
struck that provision from the bill. It 
is not included in this version. At ail 
costs the Taber amendment should have 
remained in the bill. Its deletion is 
against Congressional control of the 
purse strings. 

We are in error in three instances, as 
I have tried to point out. I for one 
want my opposition recorded as affirma- 
tively and vigorously asI can. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LAIRD. There have been many 
statements made about the great sav- 
ings involved in H. R. 8002 as originally 
introduced. I think we all realize that 
this is merely a budgetary tool to be 
used by the Congress. May I ask the 
author of this legislation if it is not 
true that in connection with any ac- 
counting tool that is granted to Con- 
gress as far as budgetary procedures are 
concerned any saving that could be 
made, regardless of how the tool is used, 
is really up to the Congress? It takes 
real effort to cut spending on the part 
of the Congress after the granting of 
any accounting tool if there is ever go- 
ing to be any saving, so any real saving 
could not be claimed on the basis of 
this bill or on the basis of the bill as 
originally introduced. Is that correct? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I think the 
gentleman definitely is right. We can 
have the best plan possible but if the 
Congress does not use it properly and 
does not have the will to cut down ap- 
propriations any plan that might be de- 
vised would be of no avail. I think the 
gentleman is correct. 

Mr. LAIRD. In other words, this is 
merely an accounting tool for Congress 
to use. 

May I ask the cosponsor of the legis- 
lation on our side of the aisle, the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. LIPSCOMB] 
in regard to the large figures that have 
been bandied about on savings, and what 
those figures usually refer to? 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. The Hoover Com- 
mission task force and the Hoover 
Commission both included in their re- 
ports statements that their recommen- 
dations would result in savings of ap- 
proximately $4 billion. That was based, 
according to their statement, on 8.5 
percent of the controllable expenditures 
in the Federal budget. In my opinion 
as one of the sponsors of the legisla- 
tion, an exact price tag cannot be 
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placed on H. R. 8002. The gentleman is 
exactly right; this is an accounting tool 
to be used by Congress and the executive 
branch. Before this legislation came 
about, there were 31 recommendations 
by the Hoover Commission task force; 25 
were accepted by the Hoover Commis- 
sion. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Mich- 
igan. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. The Committee on 
Government Operations reported and 
there was passed in the 84th Congress 
a bill which became Public Law 863, 
which provided for accrued accounting 
methods and cost based budgeting in 
Federal agencies. A great deal of the 
savings estimated by the Hoover Com- 
mission were to result from the recom- 
mendations included in Public Law 863, 
and it can be pointed out that this leg- 
islation is working satisfactorily and 
there have been savings in various 
agencies and departments though the 
amount has never been totaled and 
could probably not be accurately deter- 
mined. 

Mr. LAIRD. This price-tag figure 
was on all of the 31 recommendations 
not on H. R. 8002 as originally intro- 
duced. Is that correct? 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. All 31 of the recom- 
mendations by the task force. The ac- 
crued expenditure recommendation is 
just one of the recommendations. 

Mr. LAIRD. I thank the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, may I con- 
clude by saying that by the enactment 
of this bill we are not accomplishing one 
single thing, because in section 201 (g) 
it is stated that none of the procedures 
with respect to the method or manner 
of making appropriations shall be 
changed. Secondly, may I repeat, by 
the inclusion of the amendment of the 
other body, we are in effect giving to 
the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment more flexibility and more control 
which automatically means that we, in 
the legislative branch, have less. Fi- 
nally, may I say, by striking the provision 
which was sponsored by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Taser] the other 
body, and I presume we, now, will take 
away the real tool that could have been 
helpful in giving us in this body author- 
ity to make provisions for rescissions of 
previously made obligational authority. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. The gentleman is a 
very prominent and effective member of 
the Committee on Appropriations. Is it 
not a fact that at the present time the 
Committee on Appropriations includes in 
an appropriation bill transfer authority 
and in effect puts a limitation on them? 

Mr. FORD. We have the authority— 
so if you use that line of argument then 
this whole bill including that provision 
is of little or no effect. My only point is 
that this proposal is purely window dress- 
ing. It has the same number (H. R. 
8002) and the same title as the original 
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bill but after that there is no similarity 
between it and the initial version. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. MAHON]. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, we have 
battled over the bill, H. R. 8002, for 
many months. I have been among those 
in the House who have conceded the 
complete sincerity of those who sponsor 
this legislation, but I have felt all along 
that the legislation would do more harm 
than good. I realize we are now ap- 
proching the conclusion of the consider- 
ation of this issue. I have asked for this 
time merely to say again that, in my 
opinion, this is unwise legislation, and it 
will not be helpful to the Congress. I do 
not believe it will save money. I do not 
believe it will reduce personnel. On the 
contrary, I believe it will increase per- 
sonnel. I regret that we are confronted 
today with this proposition. Of course, 
the bill has been vastly changed, as has 
been pointed out by the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Forp] and others, but I 
still take the position that it is not wise 
legislation, and I want to be recorded as 
being among those who are opposed to it. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WIGGLESworTH]. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
I think the House is well aware of my 
position with respect to this legislation. 
I favor its adoption and I favor the 
adoption of this resolution to that end. 

The bill, as has been pointed out, in 
substantially its present form passed the 
House on a record vote of 311 to 97 or 
by better than 3 to 1. 

It then went to the other body. It 
was referred to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations of that body. Hearings 
were conducted. It then passed the 
other body on a record vote of 68 to 6 or 
by better than 11 to 1. 

It is supported by the Bureau of the 
Budget. It is supported by the Comp- 
troller General. It is supported by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. It is sup- 
ported by the Department of Defense. 

It has the general support of the ad- 
ministration as well as the support of 
the Second Hoover Commission which 
proposed the legislation in its original 
form. 

The amendments which have been 
adopted by the other body are not major 
amendments, as I see them. They are 
minor amendments. They do not go to 
the heart of this proposal. They do 3 
things and 3 things only. 

First, they include permissive lan- 
guage, and it is only permissive, where- 
by if the Congress sees fit, it may au- 
thorize the transfer from one category of 
expenditure to another category of ex- 
pee ire to the extent that it deems 
wise. 

Second, they include clarifying lan- 
guage to make doubly certain what we 
have intended at all times, that a con- 
tractor will be paid promptly for goods 
delivered within a given fiscal year even 
if the payment is not made 
before the close of that year. 

Third, they delete two lines of the bill 
which would have permitted in any 
appropriation bill a rescission, a reap- 
propriation, or a transfer. 
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Iregret the omission of these two lines, 
but I do not think they are too import- 
ant, because every one of us here has seen 
a rescission, or a reappropriation, or a 
transfer provision included in appro- 
priation bill after appropriation bill, and 
I never recall anyone in this body rais- 
ing a point of order to the suggested 
action. 

Mr. Speaker, as I say, this bill returns 
to this House substantially in the form 
in which it was approved previously by 
the House by a vote of over 3 tol. It 
is a fair compromise as I see it. 

True, as the gentleman from Michigan 
has pointed out, there is no change made 
in respect to appropriations or the mak- 
ing of obligations under appropriations. 
The return to the contract authority 
principle has been completely eliminated, 
on that was the chief objection to this 

ill. 

The bill does however provide the pos- 
sibility of imposing expenditure limita- 
tions in terms of accrued expenditure 
so that this House may control not only 
obligating authority, but actual expendi- 
ture, just as we always did year after 
year until a few years ago, when we de- 
parted from the contract authority 
principle, leaving the rate and time of 
expenditure to the extent of about one- 
third of our total appropriations largely 
in the hands of the departments and 
agencies, thereby relinquishing control 
in any given year over a balanced budget. 

I think it is a fair compromise. I 
think it affords control over expenditure 
which is now lacking. 

It is permissive legislation and I think 
it is entitled to a fair trial. 

I hope and believe that the House will 
agree to the resolution now under con- 
sideration. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as she may desire to the 
gentlewoman from Indiana [Mrs. HAR- 
DEN]. 

Mrs. HARDEN. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of this legislation. I was a mem- 
ber of the committee that held hearings 
on it. I believe it is worthwhile legisla- 
tion and that if adopted it will create 
more efficiency and more economy in 
government. I hope the House will 
adopt this resolution. 

Its adoption will represent a long step 
forward in the effort by the Hoover Com- 
mission to improve the functioning of 
the Federal Government. 

The bill has had the warm support of 
thousands of Americans interested in 
simplifying Federal budgeting and ac- 
counting procedures. I have had a great 
deal of mail on it myself, from good citi- 
zens of Indiana’s Sixth Congressional 
District. They see in H. R. 8002 an op- 
portunity of cutting down on Govern- 
ment spending, and I think the bill will 
eventually have that effect. 

I have been a member of the House 
Committee on Government Operations 
for 8 years and I consider this proposal 
among the most important ones our 
committee has handled during that 
period. I recommend the adoption of 
the resolution. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as she may desire to the 
gentlewoman from New Jersey [Mrs, 
Dwyer]. 
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Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
support this legislation, and at this time 
I want to commend the many civic 
groups which worked so diligently for 
the passage of this legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, the legislation now be- 
fore us, H. R. 8002, has probably had 
more expert study and more extensive 
and detailed consideration than any 
matter that has come before us during 
the 85th Congress. 

It is good that this is so, because the 
bill will mark a new departure in the 
budgeting, accounting, appropriating, 
and spending procedures of the Federal 
Government. 

It will mean—once an accrued ex- 
penditures accounting system has been 
placed in effect—that both the Congress 
and the executive branch will be enabled 
to exercise a much closer control over 
the actual expenditures made and con- 
templated by the departments and agen- 
cies of the Government. 

As the Congress has learned, it is the 
ultimate spending of funds rather than 
their obligation or appropriation that is 
the most significant act in the budgetary 
process. To the degree that expendi- 
tures themselves are controlled, the 
Federal budget will accordingly be prop- 
erly administered. This bill provides the 
authority necessary to achieve proper 
control. 

It does so, Mr. Speaker, by providing 
for an accrued expenditure limitation 
for each fiscal year. It provides that in 
the fiscal year involved, this limitation 
would be charged with the cost of goods 
and services and other assets received, 
and advance payments made and prog- 
ress payments becoming due, and the 
amount of any other liabilities becoming 
payable—in brief, each year’s limitation 
would include all expenditures whenever 
and however the obligations were in- 
curred. 

In this way, the authority to receive 
goods and services and incur other lia- 
bilities will be controlled annually based 
on a review by the Congress of unobli- 
gated balances of prior appropriations. 
The executive branch, by proposing the 
accrued expenditure limitation, and the 
Congress, by establishing the annual lim- 
itation, will control not only the goods 
and services received under orders placed 
in that year but also the receipt of goods 
and services under orders placed in prior 
years. 

Thus, Mr. Speaker, the funds appro- 
priated by Congress should, under this 
bill, receive much more careful and pre- 
cise accounting and control. It will re- 
quire more effective control over the 
costs of goods and services. It will elimi- 
nate the huge carryovers of appropriated 
funds which somehow have a tendency to 
get lost in the morass of long-range pro- 
curement. 

Potentially, at least, the greater em- 
phasis on costing procedures should 
prove to be the most significant result of 
the changes involved in H. R. 8002. Bet- 
ter estimates will have to be made of the 
varied factors going into the cost of 
products and services; more accurate in- 
formation will be required on which to 
base these cost estimates; and more de- 
tailed and precise knowledge of produc- 
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tion techniques and procurement meth- 
ods will be necessary—all of this because 
both Congress and the executive branch 
will be required, in a sense, to postaudit 
as well as preaudit Federal expendi- 
tures. The former reliance on vague es- 
timates and the generally loose character 
of much budgetary procedure will no 
longer be tolerated. To a much greater 
degree than has heretofore been possi- 
ble, we can assure that close to 100 cents’ 
worth of every dollar spent will be re- 
ceived. 

At the same time, however, the bill 
permits adequate flexibility for the Pres- 
ident and the executive departments to 
meet swiftly changing or unexpected re- 
quirements. The President will be au- 
thorized to include in his budget requests 
for authority to make transfers of funds 
within the accrued limitation from one 
appropriation to another within a par- 
ticular establishment. The Congress of 
course, May approve or disapprove or 
amend such requests. 

It should also be noted that appropria- 
tions will continue to be made, under 
the bill, in the same manner as at 
present and be available for incurring 
obligations in the normal way. This is 
essential for the efficient execution of 
programs with continuing-type ap- 
propriations for procurement of long 
lead-time items such as much of the 
equipment, construction, and research 
contracts of the Defense Department 
involve. 

Mr. Speaker, I am immensely pleased 
that this bill is so near to final enact- 
ment. It will bring order and under- 
standing into the budget and appropria- 
tion process—not only for those who 
daily work in this field, but also for the 
people who ultimately pay the bills. It 
will achieve a measure of healthy ac- 
countability for Government spending 
which we have never had. It will re- 
quire more care and more precision in 
spending the people’s money. And, as 
a result, both Congress and responsible 
officials in the executive branch will be 
enabled to spot areas where loose pro- 
curement and spending practices can 
be corrected. 

The bill will undoubtedly result in sig- 
nificant economies, though I think it is 
fruitless to speculate on dollar amounts 
of such savings. 

The technical changes in the Govern- 
ment’s immensely complex financial 
structure which will be brought about by 
this bill are so vast that we cannot 
realistically expect very early results. 
The changes will take time, several years 
perhaps, before important savings can 
be identified. 

In any event, Mr. Speaker, by approv- 
ing H. R. 8002 this afternoon, the House 
can take a major step forward toward 
bringing good sense and understanding 
and responsibility into the handling of 
more than $70 billion a year. Such an 
achievement is truly historic. 

But the sense of the achievement 
grows even greater when the present bill 
is placed alongside legislation providing 
for the reorganization of the Defense 
Department. As we are very much 
aware, the Defense Department alone 
accounts for more than 50 percent of 
each Federal budget, and its importance 
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in terms of national security is equally 
great. With these two bills, therefore, 
the Congress will have made unprece- 
dented progress in bringing greater ef- 
ficiency, more flexibility, a readier re- 
sponse to changing needs, and more 
effective accountability into the very 
heart of the Federal Government. 

When we consider this accomplish- 
ment, Mr. Speaker, we must, I believe, 
distribute the credit very broadly in- 
deed—broadly enough, that is, to cover 
the millions of American citizens who 
would not take no for an answer. Few 
instances of major legislation owe so 
much to the enlightened and organized 
support of a broad section of the popula- 
tion. The people recognized the good 
sense and great importance of the 
Hoover Commission recommendations in 
this field. And despite the reluctance of 
many in the Government, the people 
have persisted in demanding that some- 
thing effective be done to bring order, 
efficiency, and economy into the organi- 
zation and operation of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Ihave watched closely the constructive 
and persistent efforts of citizens in New 
Jersey, as in every other State of the 
Union, to keep the attention of Congress 
focused on this job. Their interest— 
which has been a public interest of the 
highest order—has continued over sev- 
eral years, and has overcome the inertia 
and the apathy and the resistance which 
always threaten proposals which seek to 
make striking departures in the custom- 
ary way of doing things—no matter how 
badly changes are needed. 

I am delighted to acknowledge this 
great contribution. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Washington IMr. 
PELLY]. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
suppport of House Resolution 674 pro- 
viding for agreeing to Senate amend- 
ments to H. R. 8002 to implement the 
Hoover Commission recommendation for 
placing the Federal budget an an annual 
accrued expenditure basis. 

Prior to the time that the House passed 
H. R. 8002 last March, I strongly favored 
and worked for its passage. This was to 
return to Congress control of the public 
purse strings. On funds which do not 
revert to the Treasury if unspent in a 
fiscal year, I have urged, as provided by 
this legislation, that there be a Congres- 
sional review each year so we can cancel 
unneeded expenditures and reduce the 
huge backlog of spending liabilities. 
When I was elected to Congress in 1952, 
the authorized projects appropriated for 
but unspent from previous fiscal years 
was said to be $80 billion. On June 30 
of this year, as I understand, it had been 
reduced to approximately $70 billion, but 
I do not know that anyone has an accu- 
rate figure. 

Leading accountants and business 
leaders have urged enactment of H. R. 
8002 and I have been convinced it could 
result in the savings of millions of dol- 
lars each year. 

Accordingly, Mr. Speaker, I am happy 
that H. R. 8002 is now up for considera- 
tion. The changes in the bill since it was 
passed by the House, as I understand, 
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were minor and largely to comply with 
Senate rules. In short, the amended bill 
conforms to the objectives of the biparti- 
son Hoover Commission and is endorsed 
in its present form by the Citizens Com- 
mittee for the Hoover Report. 

I am going to vote “aye” and urge my 
colleagues to do the same. 

In connection with H. R. 8002 and 
the strong possibility that it will now be 
enacted into law, because if we pass it 
today it most certainly will be signed by 
the President, I want to pay special tri- 
bute to the Hearst newspapers. This 
vote culminates a long, drawnout edu- 
cational program of the Hearst papers 
in support of this recommendation of 
the Hoover Commission. Had it not 
been for the continuing editorial sup- 
port of these newspapers I doubt if we 
would be voting on this measure today. 

And may I say there is one thing that 
I admire about the Hearst editorial poli- 
cies, you always know where these pa- 
pers stand. They support some economy 
measures and some spending measures 
and, yet, there is a balance so that the 
result is sound economics and opposition 
to inflation. Contrast this with some 
other newspapers, of which the Wash- 
ington Post is a good example, where 
support is given to legislation for all 
types of spending programs without any 
restraint so that the overall policy is 
never within the framework of sound 
fiscal policies nor is it tempered to rec- 
ommend overall balance of expenditure 
and revenue. 

Today, as we face a 12 to 18 billion 
dollar Federal deficit with an ever-in- 
creasing national debt, it seems to me 
that the newspapers of this country owe 
it to their readers to give editorial sup- 
port against inflation and fiscal irre- 
sponsibility. ‘This I am happy to say is 
something that the Hearst papers have 
never failed to do. At this time, when 
we are considering H. R. 8002, I cer- 
tainly want to pay tribute to newspaper 
publishers such as William Randolph 
Hearst, Jr. 

Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. FASCELL]. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
the distinguished member of the Appro- 
priations Committee has already ex- 
plained the Senate amendments which 
are under consideration in this legisla- 
tion, and I think he has explained them 
very clearly and explicitly. They are 
simple in nature. 

I would just emphasize the fact that 
the merits of the legislation itself have 
been sufficiently discussed in this House. 
The other body took a long, slow look at 
this legislation. It has been over there 
quite a while. It was referred to the 
Appropriations Committee of the other 
body and they reported it favorably. I 
would like to quote the last part of a 
paragraph that has been referred to, but 
of which only the first part was read, 
because I think the balance of the para- 
graph is as important as the first part. 
I read from page 2 of the Senate report 
on this legislation: 

The Congress has absolute control over 
expenditures by reason of its constitutional 
responsibility in the granting of obligational 
authority. 
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I certainly concur wholeheartedly and 
have always concurred in that statement. 
I suggest that it is certainly the crux of 
the entire situation. There is no ques- 
tion about that. 

Iread further: 

Under the terms of H. R. 8002, a majority 
of the committee feels that the Congress will 
have an opportunity to exercise better con- 
trol over the expenditures in the year in 
which they are to be made and that the Con- 
gress will have an opportunity to exercise 
better control over the unexpended balances 
of appropriation, because limitations on 
expenditures of these unexpended balances 
will be made each year. 


That is the balance of the paragraph, 
reading from a Senate Appropriations 
Committee report, which spells out the 
purposes of this legislation. Iam pleased 
that the Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee sees the same purposes in this bill 
as does our committee. 

I would point out with respect to the 
questions that have been raised on the 
amendments that in connection with the 
first amendment, it is purely permissive. 
The language says that the President 
may include it in the budget. 

I stand here to state again that I be- 
lieve in an expenditure type of budget. 
Under the present systems the obliga- 
tional budget has only an indirect rela- 
tionship to the annual expenditures. It 
would be helpful to the American people, 
and to Members of Congress if we can get 
to the point of saying that the budget for 
a year reflects the expenditures for that 
year. Idonot know whether we will ar- 
rive at that point or not. But the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. LAIRD] is cor- 
rect when he says that this is a tool of 
management which can be used, if it is 
desired to be used. It is not mandatory in 
any sense; it is an expression of opinion, 
and makes available for use a manage- 
ment tool which we believe could be use- 
ful and helpful, improve efficiency and 
effect economy. 

It is our intent, and the record is 
abundantly clear on this point, that all 
we seek to do is to aid Congress and the 
Appropriations Committee to secure 
more effective control. We hope to be 
able to support them in whatever way 
they wish to exercise and retain this con- 
trol. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FASCELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. All you do is require 
any spending unit to absorb the unex- 
pended obligations of the previous year 
in any budget? That is what you are 
proposing? 

Mr. FASCELL. You would have full 
obligational authority, as you now have, 
but each annual expenditure thereun- 
der for the life of the full obligation, 
would have to be within the annual ex- 
penditure limitation fixed. 

Mr. BAILEY. If I read a section (c) 
on page 2 correctly, that is the object? 

Mr. FASCELL. If the proposal is 
made and the Appropriations Committee 
desires. 

Mr. BAILEY. Under that expression 
on page 2, section (c) “and the amount 
of any other liabilities becoming payable, 
during the fiscal year concerned would 
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that cover payments on existing con- 
tracts? 

Mr. FASCELL. That is covered; yes. 

Mr. BAILEY. Why did you not in- 
clude the term “contracts” in that list 
that you used? There may be some 
doubt about it. 

Mr. FASCELL. I do not think there 
is any doubt about the fact that the 
amendment adopted by the Senate in 
subsection (d) adequately covers it, as in 
fact did the original language which was 
replaced. 

Mr. BAILEY. As a former State di- 
rector of budget in West Virginia, we 
put in controls similar to this, except 
we went further and directed the budget 
director to set up an expenditure control 
account on every appropriation. The 
State of West Virginia has not since 1941 
offered a budget that had 1 cent of a 
deficiency in it. We never let them 
spend unless they have an unencum- 
oe balance in the current appropria- 
tion. 

Mr. FASCELL. I thank the gentle- 
man for his observation. It is our hope 
that we can make available to the Con- 
gress every tool possible for its enlight- 
enment so that it can exercise more 
stringent control over the fiscal manage- 
ment of our country. 

I might conclude by saying that the 
amendments of the Senate were referred 
to the Bureau of the Budget and con- 
curred in by the Comptroller General of 
the United States and the Defense De- 
partment. 

As a cosponsor of this legislation, I am 
happy to state that the long and tortu- 
ous legislative road of this bill seems to 
be at an end. I trust that the House 
will overwhelmingly support the resolu- 
tion concurring in the Senate amend- 
ments. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Byrne]. 

Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise in support of this legislation. I 
introduced a companion bill seeking the 
same result. I trust that the legislation 
will be enacted into law. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentlewoman from 
Illinois [Mrs. CHURCH]. 

Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, I, of 
course, rise in support of this bill. It is 
certainly not necessary to take time to 
explain or praise H. R. 8002, which has 
had, as a piece of legislation, many a 
long, tortuous and, I might add, un- 
necessarily difficult journey through the 
House. 

You will remember that in the 84th 
Congress some of us spent a great deal 
of time and placed considerable emphasis 
on the necessity for putting adequate 
methods of accounting into Government 
practices. I rejoiced then in the pas- 
sage of Public Law 863 which, for the 
first time, amazingly enough, put into 
operation a system of cost accounting in 
Government spending practice. When 
that bill was about to be considered, it 
became evident to some of us that it 
would never pass if the provisions of the 
paragraph that would have put into be- 
ing the principle now worked out in H. R. 
8002 were included, so as a matter of 
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precaution that paragraph was elimi- 
nated at that time. But, Mr. Speaker, 
at the very beginning of the next Con- 
gress, in fact, in January 1957, the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. ROGERS], 
the gentleman from California IMr. 
Liescoms], and myself immediately in- 
troduced bills to put into being a system 
which would state that appropriation 
estimates should be made on an annual 
accrued basis. 

The measure which I myself intro- 
duced on January 29, 1957, H. R. 3961, in 
so providing that appropriation estimates 
should be stated on an annual accrued 
basis, sought to place the entire Govern- 
ment: financial structure on an annual 
expenditure basis as opposed to the pres- 
ent complicated obligation system. It 
sought to reduce or eliminate the tre- 
mendous carryover balances of appro- 
priations which the Comptroller General, 
at that time, estimated as amounting to 
some $70 billion and over which the Con- 
gress, for all practical purposes, had lost 
complete control. It sought further to 
provide the Congress with much needed 
information concerning the actual cost 
of Government programs, the accom- 
plishment obtained each year toward 
completion of each program, and the 
justification for new money required in 
each fiscal year. It was also thought that 
the bill would make these essentials of 
financial management more meaningful 
to the executive departments them- 
selves and permit substantial savings— 
both in estimates and in spending. 

H. R. 3961 was practically identical 
with H. R. 8002. Both represented the 
heart of the Hoover Commission recom- 
mendations concerning budgeting and 
accounting in Government. I, of course, 
threw my full support to H. R. 8002, the 
companion bill introduced by the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. Rocers] and re- 
ported out courageously by the House 
Committee on Government Operations. 

This bill, Mr. Speaker, has the support 
not only of the Hoover Commission and 
of its task force, but of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, the Director of the Budget, 
the Comptroller General, and the Presi- 
dent of the United States. It received, 
in addition, the wholehearted support of 
countless organizations, groups, and in- 
dividuals who were interested in putting 
Government housekeeping on a sound 
basis. 

Because of its purpose, as well as be- 
cause of the support provided, a com- 
panion bill, with practically identical 
provisions, passed the Senate unani- 
mously on June 5, 1957. When H. R. 
8002 was brought before the House on 
March 6, 1958—and after being amended 
according to the suggestions of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WIG- 
GLESWORTH], a member of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations—the bill passed 
by a vote of 311 to 87. The Senate, later 

on the latter House measure on 
July 31, 1958, again indicated its ap- 
proval by an overwhelming vote of 68 
to 6. It is interesting to note that seven 
separate hearings have been had on this 
legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, in respect to the Senate 
amendments, though I accept them, Iam 
an “unreconstructed rebel.” I think the 
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original provisions in H. R. 8002 were 
better than those of the finished form. 
I am sorry that additional amendments 
were accepted in either the House or 
Senate. Why? Because it would seem 
that the efforts made to meet the ob- 
jections offered by those who disapprove 
of this bill have simply, in their eyes, 
made it less acceptable. At the same 
time, the measure has been regrettably 
weakened. But I shall urge the passage 
of the bill before us. I rise, I say, not 
to explain; I rise not to praise the bill; 
but I rise in praise of those leaders in 
the House who have carried this burden 
for so long, particularly of the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Brown] who, from 
the beginning, as father of the Hoover 
Commission, has fought to put better 
methods of fiscal housekeeping into 
being. And, of course, this bill (H. R. 
8002) represents, as I have said, the heart 
of the Hoover Commission recommenda- 
tions. I give my full measure of praise 
also to both of the gentlemen from Flor- 
ida and to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia, who have never swerved in their 
fight to make this bill a law. Particu- 
larly, Mr. Speaker, I would pay tribute 
to that large portion of the American 
public which is demanding some system 
of Government responsibility in fiscal af- 
fairs and fiscal planning. I think that 
the passage of this bill today—and I am 
sure that it will pass—is due to the in- 
terest of the American public who are 
demanding, at long last, that their money 
be spent well and wisely, more soundly, 
more economically. I trust that this 
measure will prove to be a real tool, a 
tool that will be used with conscience, 
with application and diligence, because 
certainly—and I say it again—at long 
last the American public is demanding 
that those funds which come from its 
hard-earned tax dollars be spent to the 
best advantage and be saved wherever 
possible. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may have 5 legislative days to re- 
vise and extend their remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, NEAL. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
pay my respects to all Members who 
have so persistently combated delaying 
tactics so long responsible for the late- 
ness of the legislation. 

While it will place responsibility to 
closely scrutinize budgetary requests for 
appropriations on the part of authorized 
committees, it likewise will impose 
greater care of the House membership 
in digging deeply into the justifications 
for proposed expenditures. 

Most surely in these days of unusual 
defense requirement the public is en- 
titled dependable stewardship in this as 
well as every department and bureau 
empowered to administer the disposition 
of their tax contributions. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, I rise at 
this time in support of House Resolution 
674, which provides that the House shall 
agree with the Senate amendments to 
H. R. 8002 a bill to provide for improved 
methods of stating budget estimates and 
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estimates for deficiency and supplemen- 
tal appropriations. 

I will not go into the basic merits of 
H. R. 8002, for this was very thoroughly 
covered here on the floor last March 
when the House passed this bill by a vote 
of 311 to 86. 

It is my belief that the main purpose 
of H. R. 8002—to place improved control 
in Congress over the expenditure of 
funds by the Government—is substan- 
tially preserved in H. R. 8002 as amended 
by the Senate, and I believe House Reso- 
lution 674 should pass the House. 

The first of the major Senate amend- 
ments would add a provision to the effect 
that the President could include in the 
budget, with proposed limitations on 
annual accrued expenditures, proposals 
to authorize the head of a department to 
make transfers, within his department, 
between such limitations on annual 
accrued expenditures. 

Under another Senate amendment, the 
rules of the House and Senate would be 
changed to provide that Congress would 
include in any appropriation bill or 
joint resolution, provisions authorizing 
the head of a department to make trans- 
fers, within his department, between the 
limitations on annual accrued expendi- 
tures. 

As can be seen, these two provisions 
supplement each other and are, in ef- 
fect, interrelated parts of one basic pro- 
vision. The first part authorizes the 
President to include in the budget pro- 
posals for provisions to authorize the 
head of a department to transfer limi- 
tations on annual accrued expenditures 
within his department; the second 
makes it in order for the Congress to 
include such provisions in appropria- 
tions bills or joint resolutions. 

This authority is of course permissive, 
not mandatory, and could be exercised 
only as the President and the Congress 
see fit. 

I believe, however, that a note of cau- 
tion should be interjected here. Though 
I favor passage of H. R. 8002, as amend- 
ed, it appears possible that the transfer 
authority provisions could minimize the 
amount of Congressional control over 
Government expenditures which this 
legislation originally was designed to 
achieve. If, for example, such authority 
is unwisely requested and, in turn, 
granted unwisely by the Congress, it 
could result in undiscriminating and ir- 
responsible transfers of limitations with- 
in departments. If that were the case, 
any so-called limitation on annual ac- 
crued expenditures would be rendered 
meaningless. This is something that 
must be guarded against. 

Thus, while I feel that these Senate- 
added amendments propose authority 
that may possibly be used to advantage 
on occasion by providing for flexibility 
of operation, I feel it will fall on Congress 
to zealously guard against losing control 
over the purse through unwarranted 
granting of such authority. 

I feel it is unfortunate that the Senate 
amended H. R. 8002 to delete the provi- 
sion providing that it would be in order 
to include in appropriations measures 
provisions pertaining to the availability 
of any appropriations or funds previously 
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made. It is my belief that such a pro- 
vision would help greatly in giving im- 
proved control to Congress over expendi- 
tures in the Federal Government. 

In conclusion, I would like to say that 
I believe firmly in the basic merits of 
H. R. 8002, and in my opinion, it should 
pass the House as amended. This meas- 
sure, properly put into effect, could go a 
long way in placing improved control 
in the hands of Congress over expendi- 
tures of the Federal Government. 

Mr. VORYS. Mr. Speaker, in sup- 
porting this final step in the enactment 
of H. R. 8002 I want to congratulate our 
colleague the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Brown] and the others who have worked 
so long and hard to provide procedures 
that should facilitate the achievement 
of a balanced Federal budget, year by 
year, a balanced spending budget, based 
on income and outgo. 

Although I started as a legislator 36 
years ago in the Ohio General Assembly, 
and have spent 20 years in Congress, the 
only law which is known by my name is 
the Vorys budget law in Ohio, which has 
provided for a balanced budget for the 
State of Ohio and its subdivisions since 
its enactment in 1925. When I came to 
Congress I was astounded at the loose 
budgeting system which prevailed in the 
Federal Government. I found that the 
vast and complicated problems and 
processes of Government in Washington 
could not be brought under budgetary 
control by the means we had used in 
Ohio. I have followed the pioneering 
work of the Hoover Commission and the 
constructive labors of our House com- 
mittees toward solving this problem. I 
congratulate my friend, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WIGGLES- 
WworTH] on his statesmanship in provid- 
ing a solution which would clarify the 
functions of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee in the budgetary process. I am 
heartened that, as I leave Congress, ma- 
chinery has at last been provided that 
will make it possible for the United 
States to have as good a budget system 
as the State of Ohio has had for so 
many years. It is a simple matter to 
state the result we seek in order to bal- 
ance the Federal budget, we must not 
spend more than we take in. This bill, 
H. R. 8002, will help in the complicated 
steps necessary to reach that result. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, doubts 
have been expressed as to whether or 
not this bill, H. R. 8002, will effect the 
economies claimed for it. Some contend 
that it will result in real governmental 
savings, others claim that it will not. 

Members of the Hoover task force 
who studied this problem and made the 
recommendations which resulted in this 
legislation felt that it would bring about 
real savings. 

It is my opinion that this will be the 
case. In any event, however, it seems to 
me that in these days of mounting Fed- 
eral expenditures and increased deficits 
that we ought to give this new system a 
trial. Therefore, I support this pro- 
posed legislation. It is of the utmost 
importance that we do everything pos- 
sible to bring about economy and effi- 
ciency in government, 
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Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, I urge 
the unanimous adoption of this amended 
version of H. R. 8002, which provides for 
improved methods of stating budget esti- 
mates and estimates for deficiency and 
supplemental appropriations. 

To those of us who were privileged to 
support the creation of the original 
Hoover Commission, this measure repre- 
sents another forward step in a chief 
objective of the Commission to contin- 
uously introduce modern methods of 
financial accounting practices in place of 
the outmoded and antiquated system 
that was too long permitted to bewilder 
the understanding of Congress, prevent 
the constitutional control of the Congress 
over Government spending, and conceal 
great waste of the taxpayers’ money. 

The amended bill removes any imprac- 
tical restriction upon the financial au- 
thority of the Secretary of Defense that 
otherwise might have unwittingly visited 
hardships upon the employees of those 
companies engaged in Defense contract 
work, and although the bill as now pre- 
sented is far from perfect and does not 
include provisions that a great many 
members advocated, it still adds to the 
precedent of, and will serve as a stage 
from which further legislative advances 
in spending control can be accomplished 
in the future. 

One of the basic responsibilities of the 
Congress is to exercise the greatest care 
in and control of the tremendous finan- 
cial spending of the Federal Government, 
especially in these emergency years. All 
authorities agree that rigid accounting 
practices is the best approach to Con- 
gressional understanding of Government 
financial operations and Congressional 
insurance, by appropriate legislative 
measures that not $1 of the hard-earned 
taxpayers’ money will be spent needlessly, 
wastefeully, corruptly, or extravagantly. 
This measure is at least one more step 
along the hard road to that Congressional 
duty achievement. I hope you will all 
approve the taking of this step without 
further delay. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
the parliamentary situation which con- 
fronts us is simply this, that by the 
adoption of this resolution, House Reso- 
lution 674, as reported some time ago by 
the Committee on Rules, the bill H. R. 
8002, the so-called accrued expenditures 
budgeting bill, will be taken from the 
Speaker’s table, and the Senate amend- 
ments will be agreed to. In other words, 
in voting for this resolution we will be 
voting to agree to the Senate amend- 
ments to this measure. So a vote for 
this resolution will actually be a vote to 
send, at long last, H. R. 8002 to the 
White House where it should have gone 
a long, long time ago. The position of 
the 85th Congress in support of modern- 
ized Federal budgeting as recommended 
by the bipartisan Hoover Commission, an 
arm of this Congress, and provided for 
in H. R. 8002, could hardly be more ex- 
plicit. Let me review the record briefly. 

In 1957, the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, upon which I am hon- 
ored to serve, held extensive hearings on 
a bill which had previously passed the 
Senate by a unanimous vote. Then on 
March 6 of this year, following long and 
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candid debate, the House overwhelm- 
ingly adopted the bill H. R. 8002, after 
it had been amended by a substitute of- 
fered by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. WIGGLESWORTH] a member 
of the House Committee on Appro- 
priations. Then the usual unanimous- 
consent request was made to take the 
Senate bill from the Speaker's table, 
strike out all after the enacting clause 
and substitute therefor the provisions of 
the House bill. Rather peculiarly that 
request was objected to, so that it be- 
came necessary to message the House bill 
itself over to the Senate. There, again, 
delaying tactics were engaged in, and 
the bill was referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations of the other body. 

After rather long hearings, that com- 
mittee reported this bill favorably. That 
is the bill before us today, with amend- 
ments, that we are asking the House to 
approve here and now. In other words, 
these are the Senate amendments, the 
amendments which were written into 
the bill by the Committee on Appropri- 
ations of the other body. The gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. WIGGLES- 
WORTH] has explained those amend- 
ments, frankly and fairly and fully to 
you. He has made very clear just what 
they mean, what they are, what they 
will or will not do. 

But then, when the bill came back 
from the Senate with amendments, the 
usual unanimous consent request, which 
is of the type made day after day and 
time after time, was submitted to take 
the bill from the Speaker’s table and 
agree to the Senate amendments. Ob- 
jection was made by one opponent of 
budgetary reform, and it became nec- 
essary to go to the Committee on 
Rules to obtain a rule. That rule, 
to the committee’s glory and honor, 
was quickly reported out. So this 
resolution has been brought to the 
floor of the House making in order the 
adoption of the Senate amendments. 
For some strange reason completely be- 
yond my understanding, there has been 
a small band of willful persons in the 
House, which notwithstanding the fact 
that the Senate had passed the original 
bill unanimously, that the House had 
passed H. R. 8002 by a vote of 311 to 86, 
that the Senate had again approved this 
legislation, H. R. 8002, with amendments, 
by a vote of 78 to 6, have made every 
attempt to thwart the will of the Con- 
gress and prevent this legislation, which 
will bring some reform in budgeting 
practices and fiscal policies in the han- 
dling of the public’s money, from being 
Passed. 

Frankly, I cannot understand them. 
I do not know why these delaying tac- 
tics have been resorted to, why they 
should have been resorted to, or why 
these dilatory parliamentary maneuvers 
have gone on all during this long time. 

This bill, H. R. 8002, as amended, has 
the support of the President of the 
United States. It has the unanimous 
support of the House Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, It has the whole- 
hearted support of the other body and 
two of its great committees. It has the 
support of this body, as indicated by 
its favorable vote of 311 to 86 not long 
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ago. It has the support of the Hoover 
Commission. It has the support of the 
former President of the United States, 
Herbert Hoover. It has the support of 
the Bureau of the Budget, and it has the 
support of the General Accounting 
Office, 

When the bill was before the House 
it had the support of the majority and 
minority leaders of this body. So, every- 
one seems to be out of step except a half 
a dozen or so of those who make up the 
little band of willful men. At last we 
have come to the end of this long trail, 
and at long last we bring this measure to 
an actual vote, as the concluding legis- 
lative action on it. 

I would like to go ahead and explain 
to you, if I had the time, just exactly 
what these amendments mean but, as I 
said a moment ago, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WIGGLESWORTH] has 
done so most admirably, and I do not 
think it is necessary to take more of your 
time. However, I do wish to emphasize 
this, if I may, that the enactment of this 
legislation, by voting Les“ on this reso- 
lution, means that we will have needed 
reforms in our budgetary practices, we 
will have reforms in our fiscal policies, 
the American people will be given the 
opportunity to know what is being done 
with the money they send down here in 
taxes; and the House Committee on 
Appropriations and the Senate Commit- 
tee on Appropriations will have a greater 
and better opportunity to handle their 
chores and meet their responsibilities 
more efficiently and effectively. So 
there is no reason in the world why any- 
one should oppose this legislation. 

First, some of those who oppose us, 
this band of willful men who oppose this 
bill and budgetary and fiscal reforms, 
told us that it was the Senate bill which 
was bad. Next they said, after we had 
redrafted the Senate bill and brought 
out the House bill, that it was the House 
bill that was bad. Then later it was the 
substitute bill that was bad, in their 
opinion. Then when the House bill went 
to the Senate, and the Senate amended 
it, the original House bill suddenly be- 
came very good and the Senate amend- 
ments were bad, in their opinions. So, I 
cannot help wondering to myself just 
who is wrong and who is right. It seems 
as if everyone is out of step in this legis- 
lative army, except those who make up 
this little band of willful men who oppose 
this bill. 

I believe that, under our processes of 
representative government, the ma- 
jority has the right, and should have 
the right and the privilege and the op- 
portunity, to work its will on legislation 
of this type. I am convinced that it is 
the will of the Congress and it is the will 
of the American people that we do have 
this badly needed budgetary reform. 
Also that we do have the need for fiscal 
responsibility in the handling of the 
people’s money; and that they have an 
opportunity to know how and when and 
where their money is being expended. 

Let us vote for this resolution and 
then send this bill to the White House 
where I am sure it will receive prompt 
approval. 
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Mr. DOOLEY. The enactment of H. R. 
8002 as revised by the Senate will fur- 
nish a needed implement for Federal 
auditing. There has been a tremendous 
demand for a more meticulous check on 
the Federal system of expenditures, mo- 
tivated in large part by the Citizens Com- 
mittee for the Hoover Report. The at- 
titude of this group is understandable in 
the light of the huge reserves of unobli- 
gated funds in the pipelines each year. 

The other body amended the original 
Piece of proposed legislation in such a 
way as to bring about these modest revi- 
sions: They inserted permissive language 
so that where Congress sees fit it may 
authorize the transfer of expenditures 
from one category to another insofar as 
it is deemed feasible. It—the amend- 
ment of the other body—clarifies the in- 
tended wish of the House legislators that 
contractors be paid promptly for services 
rendered within a fiscal year even if the 
payment is not made technically before 
the close of that fiscal year. Lastly, the 
other body deleted two lines of the bill 
which would have permitted in an ap- 
propriation bill a rescission, or reappro- 
priation, on a transfer. 

In effect the bill as returned from the 
other body is substantially the same as 
previously approved by the House by a 
tremendous majority. 

Everything considered, this bill is sim- 
ply permissive legislation and it is en- 
titled to a trial. If it proves too costly 
or ineffective it can be dispensed with 
by the Congress. If it works it will im- 
prove expenditure limitations so that the 
House may control not only obligating 
authority, but continue expenditures as 
it did before it departed from the con- 
tract authority principle. When it did 
that it left the rate and time of expendi- 
ture in the hands of departments and 
agencies, and gave up its control in any 
given year to a balanced budget. 

With the debt ceiling having to be 
lifted to a new high of $288 billion, it 
looks as though a balanced budget is out 
of the question for some years to come. 
But it is a goal devoutly to be wished for 
and eventually attained. 

The passage of H. R. 8002 will have 
a good effect on many citizens who will 
at least realize that Congress is trying 
to be judicious in its bookkeeping. 

Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Speaker, much 
legislation, some of it not too carefully 
drawn up, has come to the floor this ses- 
sion. Some measures many of us felt 
ill-considered have swept quickly 
through committee. Occasionally such 
legislation has been allowed by the lead- 
ership to bypass legislative committees 
altogether. Bills have been passed by 
the House after only the most casual ex- 
amination, passed without concern for 
the needs and desires of the taxpayers, 
who, after all, are the ones who will be 
saddled with the costly legislative fol- 
lies of this 85th Congress, and with the 
inevitable inflation that must surely fol- 
low the wanton spending encouraged by 
the Democratic leadership. 

Twice this year the House has raised 
the national debt limit to give more el- 
bow room to the spenders who are roll- 
ing Federal dice for America’s future— 
using the national debt as collateral to 
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borrow more and more in order to spend 
more and more. 

Some of us in this House have refused 
to gamble. Some of us have not turned 
our backs on the folks we represent. 
Many—but not enough—of my col- 
leagues have joined me in my desperate 
attempts to curb this reckless spending. 
I am proud of my own economy voting 
record. I am sure many of you are 
equally proud of the fight you have waged 
against waste and extravagance. I have 
voted against every pump-priming 
scheme to come before this House. I have 
twice voted against increasing the debt 
limit, although I realized the futility of 
acting after the money was spent. All 
too often I find myself voting with the 
minority in a heartbreaking effort to save 
the fiscal good name of this Nation and 
to restore some semblance of Congres- 
sional control to Federal spending. 

It is strange to contrast the speed with 
which billion-dollar spending bills have 
been stampeded through Congress with 
the painfully slow action on the very im- 
portant measure before us, H. R. 8002. 
This, the one really important economy 
bill to come before this Congress has 
certainly received statesmanlike treat- 
ment in the leisurely tradition of the old 
school. The Democrat leadership allo- 
cated something like 3 minutes to slip 
through a billion-dollar highway bill 
under suspension of the rules. It al- 
lowed a few hours for the huge pork bar- 
rel rivers and harbors bill, which was 
so bad the President had no alternative 
but to veto it. It took very little time 
for the gentlemen across the aisle to up 
the defense appropriation by $99 mil- 
lion which the President publicly stated 
was unnecessary. But, it has taken a 
year and a half for the Congress to con- 
sider, study, debate, and pass H. R. 8002, 
a bill backed by the Hoover Commission 
which nearly every authoritative econo- 
mist has advocated. 

The Committee on Government Op- 
erations, on which I serve, studied this 
bill thoroughly in the 84th Congress, and 
studied it further in the 85th. On June 
17, 1957, I voted to report H. R. 8002. It 
was unanimously reported by the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. The 
same leadership, which has shown no re- 
luctance about shuffling through billion- 
dollar measures in a matter of hours or 
days, took almost a year to bring H. R. 
8002 to the floor. We debated it vigor- 
ously for 2 days, finally passing it on 
March 6 of this year. 

When H. R. 8002 arrived in the other 
body, I had heard that it again met with 
delaying tactics. As I remember, it was 
placed on the Senate Calendar on March 
10, then, more than 3 months later, it 
was referred to the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee. The full Senate, 
which had already approved a similar 
bill, voted for passage of H. R. 8002 on 
July 21. And, here it is again today, 
before a House which has thoroughly 
threshed out the pros and cons of the 
bill already. It is still a good bill, a piece 
of must legislation. 

The Senate has made a few technical 
amendments in this legislation. These 
amendments have been called not sub- 
stantive changes insofar as the major 
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objectives of the bill are concerned by 
the Bureau of the Budget. 

With only a few minor changes, we 
have essentially the same piece of legis- 
lation before us today as we approved 
in a 311 to 87 vote last March. This 
bill has the double blessing of the Sen- 
ate, which has twice passed budget re- 
form legislation of this type. It has the 
approval of President Eisenhower, of the 
Bureau of the Budget, the Comptroller 
General of the United States, the De- 
partment of Defense, the Hoover Com- 
mission, and of a good many private 
citizens who are deeply concerned over 
our slack Congressional control over Fed- 
eral spending and budgeting. 

The objectives of H. R. 8002 have 
changed relatively little during its long 
sojourn in Congress. It still will pro- 
vide for positive improvement in the 
means of Congressional control over the 
annual rate of Government expendi- 
tures. 

It will minimize confusion over the 
size of each year’s budget. 

It will require an annual review with 
positive action to be taken each year 
by the Congress on both existing and 
proposed programs. Under the present 
appropriation method, no further posi- 
tive Congressional action is required on 
entire programs or portions of programs 
for which appropriations were granted 
in prior years but on which work is 
presently being performed. There are, 
today, billions of dollars dangling in 
these unexpended balances. 

The passage of H. R. 8002 will pro- 
vide that the annual accrued expendi- 
ture basis for stating appropriations be 
on a trial basis until April 1, 1962. Any 
problem encountered during this period 
which cannot be solved through adapta- 
tion of administrative procedures can 
be considered for legislation when ex- 
tension of the authority beyond April 1, 
1962, is considered. 

H. R. 8002 does not change existing 
law with respect to the method of mak- 
ing appropriations, authorizing or ap- 
proving programs or projects. 

I have been unable to discover any area 
where H. R. 8002 would handicap the 
Appropriations Committee in its efforts 
to control Federal spending. Rather, it 
seems to me, it will help the committee. 
The estimated cost of each new and con- 
tinuing program will be submitted in the 
agency budget statements, in total and 
by years. On the basis of the total esti- 
mated costs and the planned program 
showing the financing required each 
year, the Appropriations Committee can 
make its decision as to the scope of work 
to be performed in any year. The com- 
mittee can then accelerate, decelerate, 
or stop the rate at which the program is 
scheduled. The Appropriations Commit- 
tee would, as a necessary procedure 
under the annual accrued expenditure 
limitation basis, review program accom- 
plishments and total estimated cost each 
year. 

H. R. 8002 constitutes much more than 
a mere bookkeeping device. This legisla- 
tion provides a financial tool, a means of 
supplying some realistic Congressional 
control over the annual rate of Govern- 
ment expenditures in relation to the Con- 
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gress’ decision, regarding the balancing 
of the budget. 

I urge the membership to support this 
worthwhile bill once again. The few 
amendments made by the Senate are 
technical in nature and in no way alter 
the objectives of the legislation or affect 
the wholehearted support it has from 
interested groups of citizens across the 
country. 

If we are to salvage any of the respect 
this Congress has lost among the tax- 
payers, it will be by sending this bill to 
the White House where the President is 
waiting to sign it. 

Mr. O'NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Preston]. 

Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Speaker I ask 
unanimous consent to speak out of order, 
and to revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the gentleman from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRESTON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just received a telegram advising that 
the price for flue-cured tobacco on the 
markets being operated today in Georgia 
has been 15 to 18 cents a pound. Earlier 
this week the price instantly fell 5 cents 
a pound, the reason for this being that 
some Member of the other body sent 
some investigators down to Georgia to 
the flue-cured tobacco markets to find 
out why tobacco was bringing as much 
in Georgia as it does in South Carolina, 
when the South Carolinians have to tie 
their tobacco before they sell it. They 
were critical of the price we were get- 
ting in Georgia, or critical of the price 
they thought it might get in South Caro- 
lina when the markets there opened 
later. They first open in Georgia, then 
in South Carolina. 

It appears to me that the tobacco 
companies of America have deliberately 
dropped the price of tobacco because 
these Senate investigators went into the 
tobacco markets to find out why it was 
bringing as much in Georgia as it does 
in South Carolina. They estimate it 
takes 5 cents a pound to tie up tobacco. 

I think it is a sad commentary that 
the tobacco companies would deliberately 
drop the price and bring it down now as 
much as 18 cents a pound when there 
has been great demand for the short 
crop this year. 

It is unfortunate that such action was 
taken by the investigators of the other 
body, because the companies invariably 
seize on any opportunity to reduce the 
price and deprive the farmers of what 
they are justly entitled to. 

Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the remainder of the time to the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. ROGERS]. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
as has been stated before, we are finally 
at the end of the legislative trail, we 
hope, on this piece of legislation. I am 
not going to reiterate the tremendous 
support that this bill has had all over 
the country, not only from the President 
of the United States, the top fiscal offi- 
cers of this Nation, the Members of this 
body and the other body including the 
Appropriations Committee of the other 
body. I simply want to state that the 
purpose of this legislation is to give the 
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Congress greater control over the fiscal 
affairs of this Nation. Here is a man- 
agement tool, as was brought out by a 
member of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions in his questioning, that can be 
used, if it will be used, by this Congress 
to set limitations on the spending in the 
governmental departments with the tre- 
mendous backlog of funds on hand that 
now amount to some $70 billion, in ad- 
dition to the moneys appropriated for 
this fiscal year. The method presented 
in this legislation will allow you and me, 
and will allow the Committee on Appro- 
priations to determine what the depart- 
ments may spend each year with this 
limitation and then let the departments 
come back at the end of the year to show 
the Committee on Appropriations and 
the Congress how they have spent that 
money and what they want to do in the 
next year. It is a simple measure. It 
is a business procedure. It brings about 
the two essentials which were in the 
original bill, and they are, first, the an- 
nual accrued expenditures method, and 
second, the limitation on expenditures. 
It is a good bill. We appreciate very 
much the fine work that has gone into 
this legislation by those who have par- 
ticipated and, particularly, the work of 
the chairman and the members of the 
Committee on Government Operations 
on both sides of the Capitol, and the 
many individual Members who have been 
willing to follow through on this legisla- 
tion to try to bring about better man- 
agement in our Government and some 
Savings; because by better control we 
can bring about better management, by 
better management we can bring about 
more savings in the operation of this 
Government of ours. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I will be 
glad to yield. 

Mr, BAILEY. Are we to understand 
that a normal spending unit of the Gov- 
ment, when they come before the budget 
officer and the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, if they have a deficit and they 
overspent, we will say for this current 
year, are they compelled to absorb this 
overdraft to that extent? Are you 
trying to eliminate supplemental appro- 
priations? Is that what you are trying 
to do? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Of course, 
we are hopeful that this will aid in do- 
ing that. However, I do not think it 
would be correct to say that the appli- 
cation of this act would automatically 
do that. I would not want to give that 
impression. What this will do is to say 
to the Government departments, “You 
have so much. Here is your limitation.” 
The Committee on Appropriations deter- 
mines what that should be and recom- 
mends it to the House. The Congress 
will say, “Here is your limitation. If 
you want to go over that limitation, you 
have to come back and tell the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations and this Congress 
before you do that so that we may know 
why and then decide.” That will give 
us a closer rein and a closer check on 
spending. 

Mr. BAILEY. But I am asking about 
the outstanding obligations of that 
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spending unit in the nature of an over- 
draft when they come along and want to 
include that in a new appropriation or 
want to ask for a supplemental appro- 
priation. Is this legislation broad 
enough to catch that? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I think it 
will tighten that up—yes, because they 
will have made their justification on the 
limitation that the Committee on Appro- 
priations will approve. They have no 
authority to go over that limitation until 
they come back to the Committee on 
Appropriations and make a justification 
of it. In other words, this is to stop 
them really from going out and spending 
when they do not have the authority. 

Mr. BAILEY. That is when they do 
not have the free balance? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. And the free 
balance, because this takes away all the 
free balance in the backlogging of funds 
by placing a limitation each year. 

Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. 
the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. GARY. I would like to say that 
the Hoover Commission when they first 
recommended this legislation claimed 
that it would save the country $4 billion 
annually. I hope the gentleman will 
come back next year with a list of the 
savings. I do not believe it will save 
this country one thin dime. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield to permit me to 
answer the gentleman from Virginia? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I yield 
briefly. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. The Hoover 
Commission made no such claim what- 
soever as the gentleman from Virginia 
stated. Instead, a task force of the Hoo- 
ver Commission did state that if the 25 
recommendations of the Hoover Com- 
mission relative to budgetary and fiscal 
policies were put into effect that the 
Savings might go as much as $4 billion. 

Now, do not try to put words in the 
mouth of the Hoover Commission, be- 
cause I happen to have been a member 
of that Commission and I happen to 
know what was said and what was done. 

Mr. GARY. I am speaking of recom- 
mendations of the staff. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I decline to yield further. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to say that 
I simply will refer the gentleman from 
Virginia to a statement made to the 
Comptroller of Defense. It is contained 
in the hearings and I would be glad to 
show the statement to the gentleman 
showing the savings that were made as 
a result of the changeover to an accrual 
accounting system. In fact, I would like 
to call the gentleman’s attention to the 
testimony given by the Comptroller of 
the Defense Department, Mr. W. J. Mc- 
Neil, in the hearings held before the 
House Government Operations Commit- 
tee, March and April of 1957, concerning 
the savings that have resulted in the De- 
partment of the Army alone by reason 
of the fact that in the stock funds the 
Department of the Army had begun to 
shift over to the annual, accrual ac- 
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counting system, which is of course a 
principle embodied in this legislation: 

Mr. Rocers. I thought you had given ex- 
amples of better management, for instance, 
in the Army, under this accrual system, where 
you said you saved about $2.5 billion. 

Mr. MCNEIL. That is going back to human 
nature working for us, because no one can 
take anything off of the shelf, today, unless 
it is charged to today's operations and to- 
day's budget. 

Mr. Rocers. Which is really your accrual 
system working in your department, is it not? 

Mr. MCNEIL. Les, sir. 

Mr. Rocers. Which brought about better 
management. 

Mr. MCNEIL. As a matter of fact, it forces 
the accrual principle into effect. 

Mr. Rocers. That saved, you estimated, 
about $2.5 billion in the Army alone? 

Mr. McNett. It is up to 63 billion now. 

Mr. Rocers. I think that is very encourag- 
ing, and I am delighted to hear that. 


Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to congratulate the gentleman from 
Florida and the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia for their effort and diligence in 
bringing this legislation to the House at 
this session of the Congress and the ef- 
fort they have made to secure its pas- 
sage. It is desirable and needed legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I thank the 
gentleman from California for his kind 
words and for his help on this legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. O’NEILL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolution. 
The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


SALINE WATER PROGRAM 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the resolution (S. J. Res. 
135) providing for the construction by 
the Department of the Interior of dem- 
onstration plants for the production, 
from saline or brackish waters, of water 
suitable for agricultural, industrial, mu- 
nicipal, and other beneficial consump- 
tive uses, with a House amendment 
thereto, insist on the amendment of the 
House, and agree to the conference asked 
by the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the resolu- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
{After a pause.] The Chair hears none 
and appoints the following conferees: 
Messrs. ASPINALL, O'BRIEN of New York, 
HALEY, MILLER of Nebraska, and RHODES 
of Arizona. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF REFERRAL OF 
CONTEMPT CITATIONS 


The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to 
announce that pursuant to sundry reso- 
lutions of the House, he has, today, made 
certifications to the United States attor- 
ney, District of Columbia, and the United 
States attorney, northern district of 
Georgia, as follows: 

To the United States attorney, District 
of Columbia: 

House Resolution 684: The refusal of 
Bernard Goldfine to answer questions 
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before the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, 

To the United States attorney, north- 
ern district of Georgia: 

House Resolution 685: The refusal of 
Frank Wilkinson to answer questions be- 
fore the Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities. 

House Resolution 686: The refusal of 
Carl Braden to answer questions before 
as Committee on Un-American Activi- 

ies. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR 
TOMORROW 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Tli- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Sneaker, I take 
this time to ask the majority leader if 
he will kindly inform us as to the pro- 
gram for tomorrow, assuming this bill 
will be all that we have for today. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
am very glad the gentleman asked me 
the question, because, in all frankness, I 
cannot tell the House what the program 
will be. I am very much distressed that 
I am unable to tell the Members what 
the program might be for tomorrow. I 
am in a state of mind where Members 
come to me and ask me and it looks 
as though I am withholding information 
from them. I am not. I am disgusted 
with the position I am in where I cannot 
give the membership of the House infor- 
mation as to tomorrow’s program. I 
would like to know myself. I understand 
that if the Committee on Banking and 
Currency will submit to certain amend- 
ments, the chairman of the Committee 
on Rules will then call up S. 3683, the 
distressed areas redevelopment bill. 
That is the best information I can give 
the gentleman. We will meet tomorrow 
and if the situation is such that the 
chairman of the Rules Committee will 
seek recognition, the distressed area bill 
will come up for consideration. 

Mr. ARENDS. This bill is the last we 
will have today? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Yes. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENDS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. I heard the 
distinguished majority leader state that 
if the chairman of the Rules Committee 
did so and so. Does he mean we now 
have a chairman of the Rules Com- 
mittee? 


Mr. McCORMACK. I will not enter 
into that matter. 


CONTINUATION OF MEXICAN FARM 
LABOR PROGRAMS 

Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, by 

direction of the Committee on Rules I 


call up the resolution (H. Res. 672) and 
ask for its immediate consideration, 
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The Clerk read the resolution, 
follows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
10360) to amend title V of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as amended, by striking out the 
termination date. After general debate, 
which shall be confined to the bill and con- 
tinue not to exceed 1 hour to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Agriculture, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the 5-minute rule. At 
the conclusion of the consideration of the 
bill for amendment, the Committee shall 
rise and report the bill to the House with 
such amendments as may have been adopted, 
and the previous question shall be consid- 
ered as ordered on the bill and amendments 
thereto to final passage without intervening 
motion except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, 
House Resolution 672 makes in order the 
consideration of H. R. 10360, a bill to 
continue the Mexican farm labor pro- 
gram. The resolution provides for an 
open rule and 1 hour of general debate. 

The bill extends for 2 years, until June 
30, 1961, the provisions of Public Law 78 
of the 82d Congress, which provides for 
the recruitment and temporary employ- 
ment of agricultural workers from Mex- 
ico when adequate domestic workers are 
not available to assist in growing, har- 
vesting, and preparing the crops for con- 
sumption. It should be pointed out that 
the law provides that no Mexican farm- 
workers will be made available for em- 
ployment in any area unless the Secre- 
tary of Labor determines that the 
employment of such workers will not 
have an adverse effect on the wages and 
working conditions of domestic agricul- 
tural workers. 

The program has proven to be effective 
in the elimination of persons who enter 
the United States illegally from Mexico 
to obtain work. In 1954 there were ap- 
proximately 1 million illegal entrants, 
while in 1958 only about 37,000 were 
picked up for illegal entry. During fis- 
cal 1958 about 418,000 Mexican workers 
were contracted under the program. 

The costs of the program are borne 
almost entirely by the farm employers. 
Starting this month, everyone who con- 
tracts for Mexican labor will pay $15 to 
contract each worker. It is estimated 
that the cost of the program for this fis- 
cal year will be $644 million, and of this 
amount only $480,600 will be paid by the 
Government for obtaining compliance 
with the act, the international agreement 
with Mexico, and the work contracts of 
the individual Mexican farmworkers. 

I urge the adoption of House Resolu- 
tion 672. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 minutes of my 
time to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio., Mr. Speaker, 
as the gentleman from Texas has indi- 
cated, this is a very simple bill. The 
gentleman has very ably and very well 
described it. The bill simply extends for 
2 years the so-called Mexican Labor Act. 

Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. BAILEY]. 


as 
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Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, it is un- 
thinkable that we here in the United 
States and we, the Members of this Con- 
gress, with 54% million Americans unem- 
ployed, are being asked to open the flood- 
gates to the admission of a half million 
Mexican nationals for the purpose of 
working in these United States. 

My position on this legislation has been 
clear throughout the several years in 
which it has been in existence. I have 
protested the enactment of the legis- 
lation. All we are proposing to do to- 
day is to extend the act for another 2 
years; that is, the Mexican immigration 
bill, which was passed 2 years ago. We 
are proposing to extend it for another 
2 years. 

Mr. Speaker, my opposition to this leg- 
islation is predicated on the fact that 
these Mexicans pay no income tax into 
the Treasury of the United States, they 
pay no unemployment compensation, 
they pay no social-security tax. They 
are exempted in the bill itself from all 
of these taxes. The American planta- 
tion owner who wants to bring in these 
Mexicans to take care of his crop does 
not have to pay into the unemployment 
compensation fund or into the social-se- 
curity fund for those workers. They are 
in a special category and those exemp- 
tions have been expressly written into 
the legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I have a third objection 
to the legislation. We are building in 
my District in West Virginia a $32-mil- 
lion reservoir. In the adjoining area we 
have 24 percent of the labor force un- 
employed. 

We have, standing around at this Fed- 
eral construction project, a thousand 
people begging for jobs. One of the 
contracts awarded by the Army engi- 
neers went to the W. A. Smith Con- 
tracting Co., of Kansas City, Mo. And, 
what do we see but the contractor 
bringing in a bunch of Mexicans to work 
on relocating 13 miles of railroad track. 
I had the Bureau of Immigration and 
Naturalization check it, and we find that 
only nine of those Mexicans are citizens 
of the United States. The rest of them 
are Mexican nationals. Now, that is 
happening in my area where the people 
are begging for work. We allow these 
Mexican nationals to run at large over 
the country. We commonly refer to 
them as wetbacks. I do not think this 
Congress should be asked to continue a 
piece of legislation that will permit a 
situation of that kind to exist. If it 
is happening in my District, it is happen- 
ing in scores of other Districts in the 
country. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wyoming. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Is it 
not a fact that as a result of this legis- 
lation the number of wetbacks entering 
illegally, creating the condition the gen- 
tleman speaks of, which I admit is un- 
desirable, has been reduced and it has 
been cut down very, very materially? 

Mr. BAILEY. I would like to say to 
the gentleman from Wyoming that in 
1950 and 1951 I conducted labor hear- 
ings in the Di Giorgio farm case in 
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California. The Federal immigration 
inspector testified at those hearings that 
within 90 days preceding the date of the 
hearings he had removed 315 wetbacks 
from the Di Giorgio farms, illegally 
employed. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. I would 
like to point out to the gentleman that 
in 1954 there were approximately 1 mil- 
lion illegal entrants, whereas in 1958 
there were only 37,000; so this legisla- 
tion has been responsible for cutting it 
down. 

Mr. BAILEY. Possibly you are mak- 
ing some improvement, but it is not 
right to ask this Congress to extend 
legislation that will permit a situation of 
that kind to exist, which gives them all 
these advantages, the exemption of the 
payment of income tax, social-security 
tax, and unemployment compensation, 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BAILEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. GUBSER. I would like to ask the 
gentleman whether or not he made the 
statement that Mexican nationals im- 
ported under the provisions of Public 
Law 78 have been used in West Virginia? 

Mr. BAILEY. Yes. 

Mr. GUBSER. Did the gentleman 
not state—perhaps I misunderstood 
him—that they were used on 2 railroad 
project? 

Mr. BAILEY. They were used on a 
Federal construction project which in- 
volved the relocation of 13 miles of rail- 
road track for the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad, and they are being used today 
and they are working today, and we 
have hundreds of men begging for jobs 
right in that area. 

Mr. GUBSER. I submit, in accord- 
ance with my understanding of the law, 
that those men could not have been im- 
ported for use on the project which you 
have related under the terms of Public 
Law 78. 

Mr. BAILEY. Well, they are being 
used and the Bureau of Immigration and 
Naturalization says that only nine of 
them have American citizenship. So, 
they must be Mexican nationals. 

Mr. GUBSER. I would like to check 
that for my own satisfaction. 

Mr. THORNBERRY. Mr. Speaker, I 
move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

5 0 motion to reconsider was laid on the 
e. 


MEXICAN FARM LABOR PROGRAM 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 10360) to amend title 
V of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as 
amendes by striking out the termination 

te. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 10360, with 
Mr. Foranp in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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By unanimous consent the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr, Chairman, this bill is the anti- 
wetback proposal. This bill will bring 
in supplemental farm labor where needed 
on American farms. At the present time 
28 States in this Nation use contract 
labor from Mexico under the act which 
we seek to extend. 

The first act was passed in 1951. In 
1953 this Congress extended the act until 
1955. In the year 1955 the act was ex- 
tended, and we are now back here asking 
for a 2-year simple extension of this pro- 
gram. I say it is an antiwetback pro- 
gram; yes, it is. It prevents the illegal 
entry of these workers into this country. 
Let us look at the record. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GATHINGS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WALTER. I think at this point 
it might be well for the membership to 
look at the immigration law. There is no 
quota between the United States and 
Mexico. When a Mexican finds some- 
one in the United States who will sponsor 
him that is all he needs in order to come 
into the United States. The wetbacks 
the gentleman is talking about are those 
people who are excluded because they 
have communicable diseases or are Com- 
munists or have committed crimes in- 
volving moral turpitude. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Chairman, I 
will say to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania that over the years there have been 
quite a number of these people who did 
swim the river in order to get gainful em- 
ployment on American farms. 

Mr, WALTER. I repeat what I said, 
that the reason why they do that is be- 
cause they cannot qualify legally. 

Mr. GATHINGS. The gentleman is 
correct. They enter by contract. Mr. 
Chairman, I want to give some figures 
along that line. They were referred to 
a few moments ago in the debate under 
the rule by the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. TEAGUE]. 

In 1954 approximately 1 million illegal 
entrants were apprehended in the United 
States, while in the year 1958 there were 
only 37,127 illegal entrants who were 
picked up. So the Bureau of Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization is doing a good 
job of enforcing the law. These people 
are brought in under contract. 

The proposal that is submitted today 
has the approval of the Department of 
Labor, the Department of Agriculture, 
the Department of State, the Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, the National Grange, 
and various other farm organizations, 
including National Council of Farmer 
Cooperatives. The Farmers Union, as I 
understand, did not come out very 
strongly in favor of the program and had 
some reservations about it. 

We held extensive hearings for a num- 
ber of days here in Washington, and for 
3 days hearings were held on the west 
coast on many subjects, which included 
the extension of Public Law 78. We do 
trust that the House will approve this 
2-year extension. It is badly needed. 

The bill provides adequate safeguards 
to be sure that there are no available do- 
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mestic workers who are not being offered 
an opportunity to work on American 
farms before they bring in contract 
workers under Public Law 78. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a very simple 
bill. All it does is amend section 509 of 
the Agricultural Act of 1949 by extend- 
ing it for a further period of 2 years. 

Iam one of those who do not believe 
that this should become permanent leg- 
islation, although it has become neces- 
sary from year to year to extend the leg- 
islation in view of the need for this 
type of labor in certain agricultural sec- 
tions of the country, particularly in the 
fruit and vegetable areas. 

The real need for certain agricultural 
producers for this program is amply 
demonstrated by the almost complete 
unanimity of the witnesses testifying at 
the hearings. While all witnesses did 
not favor a 2-year extension it was evi- 
dent that our farmers would suffer great 
financial loss if denied an adequate labor 
supply to produce their crops. So- 
called “stoop labor” is the type of labor, 
which cannot readily be procured 
through the regular channels. So we 
will have to take care of the need for 
such labor by extending the law from 
time to time. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 minutes to the 
gentleman from Utah [Mr. Drxon]. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. Chairman, I desire 
to congratulate the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. Garnes! and his commit- 
tee on the work they have done on this 
bill. It has been sincere, honest, and 
effective work. 

This legislation is seriously needed in 
farming areas. These foreigners, as I 
understand it, are permitted to work only 
as farm laborers, and besides, our do- 
mestic labor is given by law the first 
chance at all farm jobs. 

With regard to the objection that Mex- 
ican laborers are taking work from our 
unemployed, I might cite our own State 
as an illustration. There the Depart- 


ment of Labor deferred bringing in Mexi- 


can labor for 1 month, thinking that our 
unemployed, miners and such, would 
take those jobs and that we might not 
need to bring in the Mexicans for at least 
30 days. Our department of employ- 
ment advertised and did everything it 
could to secure domestic labor, but after 
about 10 days our sugar-beet farmers 
were screaming for help and wiring us, 
telling us that their crops were going to 
fail if they did not get the beets thinned. 
They could not get domestic help to do 
this arduous, backbreaking work, regard- 
less of how they tried. So we appealed to 
the Department to let us bring in the 
Mexican laborers immediately, which it 
did. Foreign laborers are needed for 
thinning, hoeing, and harvesting beets; 
picking tomatoes, picking fruit, and te- 
dious work of that kind. 

I am very much in support of this bill, 
and hope it is passed. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentlewoman from 
Oregon [Mrs. GREEN]. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, the assistant labor commissioner 
of Oregon, Mr. Tom Current, has just 
completed a very excellent report on the 
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migratory labor situation in my own 
State. Parts of this report are related 
directly to the bill under consideration. 
I invite the attention of my colleagues 
to this study. It is not a completed re- 
port but rather a preliminary report: 
SPANISH-AMERICAN WITH FAMILY 


“I been everywhere and I got nowhere,” 
is the introductory remark made by a family 
man. The thought, expressed or implied, 
keeps recurring as we talk to the family 
men of Mexican extraction. 

He has traveled in many parts without ever 
succeeding in finding his place in society. 
He is greatly dependent upon the farm labor 
contractor and he is also dependent upon his 
children who act as interpreters for him. 

His hands are hardened and the tips of 
his fingers bald from contact with traces 
of chemicals. His skin is the deep copper 
color of natural pigmentation after many 
years of exposure to sun, wind, and dust. 
His arms move with the elasticity of a 
younger man, but at rest they hang at his 
sides as if weighted, and the veins of his 
hands stand out. 

In every line of his face and implicit in 
every word is his fear of contractors, farmers, 
recruiters, police, and immigration author- 
ities. His fear of “Emigracién” persists 
even though he is here legally and may 
even be second generation. Because of the 
color of his skin, eyes, and hair, however, 
he has been humiliated numberless times by 
demands that he prove he is a citizen. 

He is too defeated to think of changing 
his life pattern and his prime concern is 
to feed his family. His evening prayer is 
that it will not rain the next day and de- 
prive him of the opportunity to get in many 
hours of labor. 

He looks up to the interviewer and is 
formally gracious as he offers you some- 
thing to seat yourself upon and a cigarette. 
His answers to the first questions are very 
cautious, making it patently obvious that 
his intention is to survive this new experi- 
ence without jeopardizing his standing with 
the contractor and the employer. 

His eyes follow the interviewer's fingers as 
he rapidly writes down the answers given 
and it fascinates him because his own fingers 
are clumsy in holding a pencil and he is slow 
to form his name which he has learned to 
do in lengthy practice sessions. 

His face shows fatigue, but his eyes are 
alert, as he tries to discover whether or not 
the interviewer represents a possible hope 
from “Señor Gobierno” (Mr. Government) 
whom he has never seen in this light before. 

His whole attitude resembles that of an 
invalid who has learned to face the reality 
that he may never walk again. He is re- 
signed and takes refuge from the world in 
the solitary corner known to him and shared 
by some others who have joined him in his 
destiny. 

He talks deep with phrases made and col- 
lected in a philosophy of life gained after 
early attempts to break out had failed. He 
accepts his condition because his experiences 
have indicated to him that a Mexican can do 
no better. 

Education for his children? They already 
have more book learning than he had be- 
cause they have been to school some of the 
time for 4 or 5 years and they have learned 
so much they may even grow up to be smart 
labor contractors and may have a rich and 
different life thereby. Some of his children 
have been in the Army and one was a para- 
trooper but he did not come back from the 
war. Sefior Gobierno sent him a telegram 
which finally reached him through the con- 
tractor and that is all he has from Fran- 
cisco, the oldest one. Catalina, she was mar- 
ried at 14 and has so many children of her 
own that she is now part of another family 
somewhere in the fields of Idaho. 
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There is no tomorrow—every day is the 
same. Oh, yes. He, his wife and the six 
children still with them changed contrac- 
tors this season because the other one was 
not giving them enough at the end of the 
season. They still owed money at the gro- 
cery store last year, which they paid off 
this year. Every day means up at 4 a. m., out 
to the field at 5 a. m., and back at 4 in the 
afternoon to their cabin and their identical 
starchy diet * * * then maybe some conver- 
sation with his friends at the tavern in the 
corner of the town. 

“They like Mexicans in there, you know 
* * * no one tells you anything pour 
money is good there.” 


SPANISH-AMERICAN WITHOUT FAMILY 


He meets you with an air of reluctance, for 
in his mind he is identifying you as the 
outside world where the expression gov- 
ernment” has meant only trouble for him. 
In his intense look and half-coherent ex- 
pressions there is a quick, anxious search for 
meaning as to why you ask questions and 
whether it may have any connection with 
something in which he was involved last 
night or last week. 

He has a youthful, dark face with deep 
circles around his eyes, but they move quick- 
ly as he decides you are neither a church 
person to talk to him about God nor a cop 
disguised in a way different from any he has 
previously experienced. Or maybe he thinks 
you might be a new contractor trying to lure 
him to a different crew. Finally, an open 
and spontaneous smile means that he has 
concluded that you are O. K.“ 

He stands straight and walks with well co- 
ordinated movements. He is clean, because 
there is a shower in the camp. He takes 
pride in the crease of his trousers and the 
crispness of his loud sport shirt. Local gro- 
cery stores do well on the sale of hair oil 
to keep his hair neat. 

He projects his thinking about contractors 
with verbal violence and intense dislike for 
an evil that is necessary to his economic 
existence. To him, the farmer is the “el 
patrón” whom he must not antagonize be- 
cause he is a man of power and influence. 

Farmwork is to him a lifetime occupation 
and he is a professional at it. The condi- 
tions that accompany this lifetime occupa- 
tion can be escaped only by having rather 
desperate fun and relaxation to forget his 
troubles. And the forms of escapism are 
only at the risk of running out of money for 
food. This is a risk he is willing to take to 
satisfy his basic urges and his desire to es- 
cape reality by numbing and narcotizing his 
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He is still young enough to ponder the 
desirability of his continued existence as a 
migrant, but feels that the odds are already 
too heavily against him and he cannot pos- 
sibly modify them. His next step, marriage, 
has strong economic as well as emotional 
meaning for him—someone to help him earn 
some money and have children to help earn 
some money. 

THE FARM LABOR CONTRACTOR 


The typical labor contractor is a man 
with some six grades of education but with 
a high degree of knowledge in the field 
of migrant work which he gained at first 
hand from family and personal experience. 
He began his life somewhere in the South- 
west and his work history dates from the 
cotton fields as a youngster under the 
blistering sun and dragging a bag too big 
and heavy for him. 

He was exposed to the bitterness of his 
elders who cussed and drank to forget their 
own frustrations. He knows what it is like 
to move from one camp to another and face 
the rejection of the communities whose in- 
terest in him has 100 percent economic con- 
notations. 

In early life he came to recognize that, as 
a migrant, he would be accepted only if 
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he had cash which people could try to wean 
from him. This translated itself into an 
intense passion to achieve this cash status, 
and a passion he was able to satisfy be- 
cause he was blessed with a little more drive 
and shrewdness than his fellows. 

He took a little more interest in learning 
English so he could talk to farmers and asso- 
ciation representatives, so he could persuade 
the immigration officer to leave him alone, 
so he could make figures and shuffle them 
in transactions, so he could write primitive- 
type payrolls, and in short, so he could turn 
himself into a businessman who could talk 
with others as a leader of his people. As 
such, he could gain prestige and standing 
among his many fellows who had no learn- 
ing at all. 

To be successful he must accumulate as 
many vehicles as he can muster, trucks or 
buses. His personal vehicle must be a late 
model or the people will think he is not a 
successful contractor and will not want to 
work for him. He lives in a home, either 
in the community or near the camp. He 
has a television, a washing machine, a re- 
frigerator. He always has a bank account. 
Sometimes he has a high-priced 1958 auto- 
mobile, in addition to his fancy pick-up 
truck. He is very impressive and insists that 
you notice it. 

Of course he knows what the migrants 
are experiencing for he was once one of them, 
but “Chale Bato,” what can a man do? 

Surprisingly often he is a combat veteran 
of World War II ‘where he learned to shed 
the fears of his fellows and not to be intimi- 
dated by the outside world. He was intro- 
duced to living without the comfort of the 
group emotional security that was implicit 
in his earlier segregated cultural setting. 
The typical contractor develops an instinct 
to play every angle. Gambling, prostitution, 
narcotics—they are just part of the game. 

He performs a recruiting, transporting, 
and often supervisory service for the farmer 
or the association, but the pay for his serv- 
ice is largely derived from his crew. 

During his experience as a migrant worker 
himself, he lived under circumstances where 
he received the “short end of the stick.” 
But he is a man of more than average drive 
and intelligence. In another social setting, 
he might have become a Main Street busi- 
nessman, a professional man or technician. 
In his social setting, however, there is only 
one thing for an above-average man to do. 
His drive has carried him inevitably to giv- 
ing the “short end of the stick” instead of 
receiving it. 

* * . * . 
EARNINGS 
Hours and earnings of the interviewees 


Surprisingly few migrants answered our 
questions with, “It’s none of your d--n busi- 
ness.” We lost a few prospects for yolun- 
teer interviewers because they didn't think 
it was any of our business to ask such ques- 
tions, but we lost hardly any migrants by 
asking them, 

We asked our question on hours and 
earnings and let the chips fall where they 
may, fully realizing that by going into some 
areas at early peak season and asking about 
the previous week, we might be getting fig- 
ures on the early picking, which wasn’t as 
good. However, since this is the life of a 
migrant, it is useful to know what they 
make in the first week of a local harvest, as 
well as the big week and the trailing off 
week. As we continue the survey we will 
be arriving in some areas just after the peak 
and this question will disclose earnings at 
the height of the season. Since the time 
element in our early survey was uppermost 
in our minds we could not come into an 
area after the peak had passed or after the 
height of the season had been going for 10 
days or 80. 

It is notable that in the valley counties 
where we talked to most of the Spanish- 
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American group around May 16 and most of 
the Anglo-American group around May 30, 
the Spanish-American group averaged $41.80 
for the previous week and the Anglo- 
American group averaged $19.28 for the pre- 
vious week, This means that we were talk- 
ing to early arrival Spanish-Americans about 
a fair week’s work (average 36.25 hours) and 
to the Anglo-Americans shortly after many 
of them began to arrive in the area (average 
16.15 hours). But this, too, is the life of 
the migrant. He often arrives too early or 
too late. 

So, this experimental question does not 
give us fully useful figures that we can use 
in exact and comparative analysis, but it 
does give us a much better and more accu- 
rate intimation of what the annual income 
of the migrant may be than studying peak 
season figures. 

The men thinning sugar beets in Malheur 
County apparently were making around $1.25 
per hour. The average in the valley counties 
for hops was apparently near $1.15 per hour. 
The average in the valley counties for pick- 
ing berries was apparently around $1.20 per 
hour, although perhaps the bean picking was 
boosting the average somewhat. The aver- 
age for picking berries in Washington County, 
where the crop was quite good, was around 
$1.10 per hour. On the other hand, the 
average for picking berries in the Multnomah- 
Clackamas County area, where the crop was 
relatively poor, was around 70 cents an hour. 
Since the men thinning fruit trees in Hood 
River County were making $1.00 per hour, 
the average for picking berries in Hood 
River County might have been around 75 
cents per hour. This is doubtful, however, 
because the crop was fairly good. Our whole 
sample in Hood River was poor because we 
got too high a percentage of “winos” and 
too high a percentage of people who were 
working for a labor contractor at 45 cents a 
flat (when the going price was somewhere 
between 50 cents and 60 cents). Wasco 
County was having a bountiful cherry harvest 
which was reflected in the $1.20 or more that 
the men were making. Incidentally, in this 
area we came the closest to getting figures on 
a peak week. In Umatilla County the aver- 
age was around 76 cents for fieldwork in the 
peas. A few of the persons interviewed 
worked for the canneries where they were 
making more, so that it might be safe to 
estimate that the actual income was some- 
where around 70 cents per hour for the winos 
and somewhat above that for the other field- 
workers with the cannery workers maklig 
the most of all ($1.25-$1.35). 


Hours and earnings of the rest of the family 


Certainly a distinctive characteristic of 
migrant earnings is that portion of his in- 
come derived from the labor of the wife and 
children. Ordinarily, the migrant has diffi- 
culty in separating in his mind how much 
he made and how much his wife made and 
it is literally impossible to separate what 
his wife made and what the children made, 
In some crops they turn in their harvest 
collectively and only know that this one or 
that one is fast, fastest, slow or slowest. 

In spite of this difficulty, we tallied the 
family earnings separately from the head of 
the household as well as we could and the 
accompanying data has approximate validity 
for the “previous week.” We have already 
discussed the shortcomings and strengths 
of using the “previous week” as a measure. 

Seventy-four of the reporting 349 families 
indicated that the wife and children earned 
between 841 and $60 during the previous 
week. However, 78 reported earnings of 
from nothing to $20 and 66 reported earn- 
ings of $81 to $100. 

Family work in Malheur and the valley 
counties combined to give the Spanish- 
American family a median average earnings 
of $51.20 for the week. Family work in the 
valley counties and other counties combined 
to give the Anglo-American family a median 
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average earnings of $46.40 for the previous 
week. Highest earnings for the family were 
reported from Wasco County where the 
median average was $78.80. 

Combined median earnings for the head 
of the family and for the family amounted 
to $85.10 in Malheur County for the Span- 
ish-Americans and $9640 in the valley 
counties. In the counties in which Anglo- 
Americans were present in numbers, and 
where our sample was adequate, earnings 
for the whole family ranged from $45.88 in 
the valley counties to $135.66 in Wasco 
County. 

The average number of people 12 years of 
age and older in the two cultural groups 
gives a clue to understanding these figures. 
In both cultural groups, almost exactly 50 
percent of the children with them are 10 
years of age and older and almost all chil- 
dren at the age of 10 and up were working. 

Therefore, the average Spanish-American 
family of 2 adults and 3 working children 
of upper ages earned the $96.40 in the 
Valley counties. Also, the average Anglo- 
American family of 2 adults and 2 working 
children of upper ages earned the $69.52 in 
Washington, for example. The Wasco 
County earnings of $135.66 reflect not only 
many in the family working, but an excep- 
tionally high paying (but short) harvest 
crop. 

It is with these earnings that the fam- 
ilies of from 5 to 9 people are supported. 

See tables 37 and 38 for further detail. 

* * * * * 
“LEBENSRAUM” (LIVING SPACE) 
Number of rooms 


Lebensraum was the war cry of Adolf 
Hitler—he said Germany needed more “living 
space.” Data on the amount of space for 
living was one of the things we collected in 
our survey. 

One and one-half percent of the Spanish- 
American group and 3 percent of the Anglo- 
American group were found to have plenty of 
room in which to live—because they were 
living outside (or sometimes in their cars 
which was little more cramped). The high- 
est percentage was found in Wasco County 
(14.1 percent) where bed rolls were spread on 
the ground or tarpaulin and stick arrange- 
ments gave semishelter. One ingenious mi- 
grant who had recently married a very at- 
tractive, and well-dressed woman apparently 
had been encouraged to construct a neat 
shack out of paper boxes. This 14.1 percent 
included family groups, which, generally 
speaking, was not the case in Hood River 
County which had the next highest percent- 
age (7.2 percent). Nothing of this kind was 
found in Malheur, Multnomah, Clackamas, 
or Umatilla Counties and nothing of this 
kind was found for the Anglo-American 
group in the valley counties. 

Wasco County again led in the use of tents 
(usually supplied by the migrants) where 
nearly 23.5 percent were housed among the 
trees in tents, Army surplus stores have done 
well on tents. Some of this 23.5 percent 
were housed in large platform tents in the 
main labor camp. 

The most typical situation was a one room 
cabin in which a family or 3 or 4 singles 
were housed. Of those family heads and sin- 
gles in buildings in our survey sample, 75 
percent were in one room cabins. Consid- 
ering the housing of the families (which 
was 64.5 percent in one room cabins), the 
477 families of approximately 2,850 people 
lived in approximately 650 rooms, an average 
of 4.7 people per room. In this one room the 
parents eat, sleep, feed and bed their chil- 
dren, entertain their friends, store their be- 
longings, and breed and bear more children. 

* > 


* . * 
“ABOUT HOW MUCH DID YOU MAKE LAST 
WINTER?” 


This was a difficult question for most of 
the migrants to answer. The interviewer 
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usually had to start with the amount of work 
and ask for an idea as to how much he made 
a week or an hour and then figure a total 
for the winter. Under these circumstances, 
the results are not accurate but are roughly 
approximate. 

Nearly 1 out of 5 made less than $100 dur- 
ing the entire winter (18.1 percent). On 
this category we had no particular trouble 
in getting a figure because the few dollars 
the migrant made were rather well remem- 
bered. 

Sixty-four and one-tenth percent made less 
than $700 during the winter. It is safe to 
say that many worked the entire winter 
and still fell into this income group. Many 
who worked in farm work told us that they 
would have made over $35 a week had it not 
been for the rain which often cut them down 
to an average of $15 or $20 a week. 

Thirty-five and nine-tenths percent made 
more than $700 during the winter. This 
group includes those who worked in factories, 
mills, construction, and in skilled and semi- 
skilled occupations such as auto mechanics 
and fry cooks. Often, among this group, the 
winter’s income reached $1,500 and occa- 
sionally $2,000. No tally was made on this 
point but our impression was that in this 
“over 6700“ group there was more relation- 
ship to the occupation followed during the 
winter than to the number of weeks worked. 

= * . . * 


THE FARM LABOR CONTRACTOR 
Introduction 


As part of the bureau of labor assignment 
from the interagency committee, we were to 
survey those farm labor contractors with 
whom we came in contact in the natural 
course of our migrant labor survey. We did 
formally interview a number of contractors 
and the results will be turned over to the 
farm placement service without tabulation 
because it was the farm placement service 
who had the task of doing the major portion 
of the survey of the contractors themselves. 

Because the migrant worker in certain 
areas is so closely related to the contractor, 
we were unable to separate them in our 
study. Incidental to the survey of the mi- 
grant worker, therefore, it was necessary for 
us to make a more complete investigation of 
the contractor than we had originally antici- 
pated. We used a more direct form of study 
than the questionnaire approach for reasons 
that will become obvious throughout this 
report. 

Our concern was primarily with the labor 
contractor who had a Spanish-American 
crew, because this was the situation which 
we found in greatest abundance. We have 
added some material, more briefly, on the 
labor contractor operating crews of the 
Anglo-American group. 

As mentioned at the end of the report un- 
der the heading of “Survey technique and 
personnel,“ our study was led by three staff 
members of the bureau of labor. One is 
of the Spanish-speaking culture and two of 
the Anglo-American culture. By training, 
1 is a doctor of law and sociology, 1 is 
trained in the electrical business, and 1 had 
training in law and in the cannery indus- 
try. By experience, 1 has experience in law 
enforcement and investigation and in soci- 
ological research, 1 has experience as an elec- 
trical contractor and an electrical inspector, 
and 1 has 10 recent years’ experience as an 
eastern Oregon farmer and 5 years’ experi- 
ence as a wage-and-hour inspector for both 
the Federal and State Government. 

The material in this report was witnessed 
or collected in each respect by at least 2 of 
the 3 staff members. Also assisting were 
Dr. John F. Rademaker, a trained, practic- 
ing sociologist from Willamette University, 
and a number of volunteers under his lead- 
ership; and Mr. Tom Current, assistant com- 
missioner of labor. In all instances, Dr. 
Mark Martinez Infante, Mr, Harry Baker, 
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and Mr. Calvin Fouts, the three bureau of 
labor staff members, made a thorough com- 
munity survey during which they also re- 
ceived corroboration of the material in this 
report. 


Farm labor contractors in Malheur County 


With the exception of a few who worked as 
individual family units, all of the Spanish- 
American group in Malheur County worked 
under the leadership of a farm labor contrac- 
tor, often called a crew leader or subcon- 
tractor. 

In the general area which includes some 
of Idaho, information was secured about 242 
contractors, crew leaders, recruiters, or major 
lieutenants, 116 of which were found in the 
Malheur County area. The contractors gen- 
erally control about 60 workers. Since some 
are more popular than others, the number 
ranges from a few to 251 hands (in this one 
area). 

The average age level of the contractor in 
this area was found to be about 40 years of 
age and the average length of time as a 
contractor approximated 5 years. 

Of the Spanish-American contractors, 80 
percent are second generation from Mexico, 
5 percent are third generation, and 15 per- 
cent are themselves about 10 years removed 
from Mexico. 

The Spanish-American contractor speaks 
English and represents or controls virtually 
every phase of the life of his crew. 

The following are some typical examples 
(some of which are legal and to be expected) 
about which we have more information than 
merely isolated instances: 

(a) Payment of per capita travel expense 
by the employing association with duplicate 
collection from the migrant. 

(b) Arrangement for credit for the indi- 
vidual migrant on a percentage fee basis. 

(c) In handling a contract for an inde- 
pendent farmer, as much as 50 percent 
markup in housing rental on the farmers’ 
property. 

(d) Arrangement for tavern credit on a 
percentage fee basis from the proprietor who 
increases prices to pay the fee. 

(e) Use of the contractor's vehicles in 
the daily transportation of the workers at 
about $2.50 per capita weekly. 

(f) When not hauling workers, rental of 
vehicles for the hauling of produce. 

(g) Payment of the workers on the basis 
of as low as $12 per acre instead of the 
contract price of $13 to $15. 

(h) In the above instance, deduction of 
the regular fee from each worker from the 
$12. 

(i) Collection of fee from both the farmer 
and the workers for the same duties. 

(j) Short measurement of work assign- 
ments to the individual worker, netting as 
much as another $1.50 per day per capita. 

(k) Receipt of a bonus at the completion 
of the work for the farmer on the basis that 
the contractor has been able to hold his 
crew in that farmer's fields regardless of 
dropping income. 

(1) Traffic in marihuana, 

(m) Traffic in prostitution. 

Service to the wetbacks in the form of 
bringing them into the country, transport- 
ing them to Oregon, and alerting them if 
the Immigration Service is active in the im- 
mediate vicinity subjects the Mexican illegal 
entrant to subjugation to orders or other 
special forms of payment on penalty of ex- 
posure. Because of the ease with which 
the wetback can be dominated, otherwise 
lawfully inclined Mexicans can be launched 
into complicity in criminal behavior. 

There appears to be a hierarchy of con- 
tractors who coordinate the criminal side- 
lines of the contractors, exact their tribute, 
and punish those who do not submit. 

A large proportion of the farm labor con- 
tractors are a serious danger and detriment 
to both the Spanish-American migrants and 
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the community. We came in contact with 
one individual, incidentally, who attempts 
to portray himself as a contractor, but does 
not seem to function as one. He struggled 
with the migrant labor contractor jargon, 
but in off-guard moments refiected the dia- 
lectics of a known subversive group in Mex- 
ico led by Lombardo Toledano. But this 
is not the danger uppermost in our minds, 

The entire functional activity of the con- 
tractor in Malheur and other counties indi- 
cates that this is not a hastily contrived 
pattern of operation, but rather an estab- 
lished pattern of performance well coordi- 
nated by a few people. The fuel which this 
machine thrives upon is the social frustra- 
tion of an underprivileged people. 

As a consequence, this socially pathologi- 
cal condition feeds on itself and breeds a 
continually intensifying unfavorable influ- 
ence on the migrants and on the community 
both. 

Recruiting 


The primary recruiting for the Malheur 
County area is carried out at the behest of 
the Amalgamated Sugar Co. and carried out 
through recruiters. The recruiters operate 
mainly in the southwestern part of Texas, 
with particular emphasis on the areas of 
Eagle Pass, Tex., and Piedras Negras, Mexico. 

The secondary source of migrants for this 
area is the State of Washington where a 
number of people take winter residence, al- 
though they came originally from the same 
area of Eagle Pass, Tex. 

The recruiter contacts the known con- 
tractors in Texas and gives them a quota 
to meet. In turn, the contractors operate 
through the “enganchadores” (subcon- 
tractors or recruiting aids). The recruiting 
aids recruit families and individuals in 
southwestern Texas and then venture into 
the bordering Mexican States as far as Mon- 
terrey, Nuevo Leon, Mexico. For example, a 
group of newcomer single Mexican men were 
located in Malheur County originating from 
the town of Caderieta, which is near Mon- 
terrey. Another group found was from the 
community of Camargo, Coahuila, Mexico. 

A question which was inserted late in 
our formal survey of the farm-labor con- 
tractors was, “If some of your crew members 
come from Mexico, where do you pick them 
up?” One contractor answered, “This side, 
Brownsville, Tex.“ They all failed to indi- 
cate, however, that there are some pickup 
points at other places near the Rio Grande 
where the border patrol inspection can 
be avoided. An example is El Cruce Point 
(20° north of west from Tomaton’s place 
at Del Rio, Tex.). A number of illegal en- 
trants seem to reach the Oregon area and 
a considerable number apparently escape de- 
tection and remain for the harvest season. 
The wetback problem is of longstanding. 
The contractor is in an excellent position to 
enforce his will on such a group because he 
himself recruited them and knows they are 
here illegally. In the total Spanish-speak- 
ing migrant group, approximately 20 per- 
cent enter the United States on border 
crosser permits (which are supposed to re- 
strict the holder to work in local areas in 
Texas), on forged documents, or in the old- 
fashioned wetback manner. 

Working conditions are commonly mis- 
represented by the recruiters. When this 
becomes too extreme, and disappointment is 
manifest, it may decrease the flow of workers 
in succeeding years, but for that year and 
perhaps a second try, the workers resign 
themselves o the general conditions as they 
find them, 

The Amalgamated Sugar Co. apparently 
has taken precaution in this whole situation 
by inserting the following clause in their 
work agreement, the clause being signed by 
the crew leader or contractor: 

“I hereby state that in connection with 
the agreement I have made with the above- 
named head of family group for the trans- 
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portation of himself and his family group 
from his home to the district of employ- 
ment, I am acting as their agent and not as 
an agent of the Amalgamated Sugar Co. 


“(Signature of agent of family group) .” 

The beginning of the work agreement, 
however, reads as follows: 

In consideration of the agreements here- 
in set forth, I hereby certify and agree that 
the workers named below will work for sug- 
ar-beet growers of the Amalgamated Sugar 
Co. in the States of Utah, Idaho, Oregon, or 
Washington.” 

And the agreement continues: 

“The type of work to be performed will 
be thinning and hoeing sugar beets and 
such other work as the sugar-beet growers 
may provide. The type of work performed 
in sugar beets, the terms of employment 
and rate of pay will be as established by the 
United States Department of Agriculture.” 

This year something happened which 
does little credit to the recruiting and con- 
tracting system used by the Amalgamated 
Sugar Co., no matter whose fault it was. 

The price set this year by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture was $14 per acre. In 
1957, however, the work had begun at a 
rate several dollars higher and had in- 
creased during the season. The recruiters 
apparently knew that this was or might 
be a low rate year and anticipated trouble 
from the migrants who had made better 
money the previous year. 

All through the main recruiting area in 
Texas, the word was that the “Texas exo- 
dus to Oregon” was to begin early this year 
and the contractors and recruiters moved 
the migrants into the Malheur County area 
as much as 7 weeks early and frequently 
2 or 5 weeks early. Since the migrants 
were largely unemployed in Texas, or were 
earning only a scratchy living in the fields, 
it was not hard to persuade them to come 
early. 

Upon their arrival they found there was no 
work, of course, and were forced to run up 
bills at the grocery stores. By the time they 
could have been used, they were desperate 
for work at any price. One block of farmers 
compounded the situation by holding off 
putting them to work longer than they had 
to but without endangering the beets. Fi- 
nally many were forced to go to work at less 
than the rate set by the Department of 
Agriculture, which was already down. There 
can be little doubt that the early movement 
of migrants was calculated to weaken the 
resistance to the lowered rates. 


Farm labor contractors in valley counties 


By definition for this report, the valley 
counties include Marion, Polk, and Yamhill. 

In Marion County, two contractors of dis- 
tinctly different character were found. They 
actually function in a paternalistic manner, 
act in and defend the interests of their 
workers and receive their equitable share for 
this work directly from the farmer. These 
cases were rather isolated in the valley 
counties, however, and have few counter- 
parts in Malheur. The exceptions in Mal- 
heur County included several resident con- 
tractors who happen to be of Japanese 
extraction. They operate differently and 
apart from the Spanish-American group of 
contractors although their crews are also 
largely from the Spanish-American group. 

The two rather unusual contractors in 
Marion County, in terms of their treatment 
of the workers, work for the same farmers 
year after year and their crews are con- 
sistently the same families from the same 
home town in Texas. These contractors are 
both successful and popular with the farm- 
ers, community, and the workers. 

In contrast to these two examples, many 
of the rest fall into the same general cate- 
gory as those in Malheur County, with vari- 
ations in technique. In fact, some contrac- 
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tors operate in both counties and also later 
in central and southern Oregon. 

Some of the same sharp practices were 
found in the valley counties. In one area 
there are two contractors who have arrange- 
ments with grocery store and tavern owners 
on every dollar spent by their migrant work- 
ers in those establishment. They arrange 
for credit at the establishments for the 
workers and on pay day the workers are 
paid in the establishments by the contrac- 
tor after deducting the bill due the pro- 
prietors. They subsequently collect a fee 
from the establishment on a percentage 
basis. 

Two instances were uncovered in which the 
illness of a worker became the occasion for 
another profit to the contractor. One mi- 
grant became infected with a venereal dis- 
ease in a locality in which there is no 
county health unit. However, by referral the 
county health agency makes arrangements 
with a local physician to treat such cases 
and the physician is then relmbursed by the 
county. The infected migrant was taken to 
the doctor by the contractor and for the 
following several weeks went without pay 
(while working 10 hours a day) “because the 
contractor was paying for his medical care,” 
which was not true. 

The contractor in this particular instance 
was paying the workers 70 cents per hour 
for their work and his arrangement with the 
farmer must have been somewhere between 
the 70-cent figure and the going wage of $1 
per hour for the area. This was made pos- 
sible by the fact that all but 1 or 2 of the 
crew were from south of the border. The 
uniform story received was that the con- 
tractor had promised his crew $1.20 per 
hour when he recruited them. Upon reach- 
ing the Grants Pass area, two of the crew 
apparently became obstreperous when they 
discovered that they were to receive 50 cents 
an hour less than promised. The discipli- 
nary measure was that they were dumped 
off the truck on the open highway and they 
had to walk for a day and a night before 
someone gave them a ride. 

A grocery store operator on the highway 
near one camp certified to us that he had 
been propositioned in the manner which is 
often quite successful for the contractor. 
The contractor came to him and said, sub- 
stantially, “You are getting my people's 
trade in here. I estimate they spend here 
some $1,000 per week. I figure I ought to 
get something and of this I take 25 percent 
and you jack up the prices. They will keep 
on buying here and I see to it. If you do 
not agree I take the trade somewhere else.” 
The reason we cite this example is that in 
this case the grocer did not agree. He lost 
90 percent of the migrant trade. 

Another contractor brings into this area 
relatively few hands, but has a considerable 
number of trucks in the area. A major por- 
tion of his operation has to do with the sale 
of marijuana (Cannabis sativa) and prosti- 
tution. He uses isolated areas and moves 
with a few families of migrants to eliminate 
suspicion. He is associated in some way 
with many, if not most, of the contractors 
in the area. 

A contractor in this area operates what 
would be a pawn shop if it were located on 
a downtown street, which it is not. The 
migrants pawn their valuables to him and he 
lends them money. His fees for services are 
as high as $10 a week on a loan of $20, de- 
pending to some extent upon whether he 
figures he can control the borrower throvgh 
the borrower's contractor. The low is about 
$5 per week on a $20 loan. He moves an esti- 
mated $2,000 dollars monthly on this one 
sideline alone. 

One young and alert contractor indicated 
to us that he handles only 9 or 10 workers 
and that only when his crew picks berries 
does he make 1% cents per pound. Subse- 
quent and closer scrutiny disclosed that he 
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was handling some 50 men, he had no known 
resources when he suddenly entered the con- 
tracting business 2 years ago, he owns and 
operates 4 large trucks, 1 pick-up truck and 
a late model passenger car, he is a heavy 
spender and socializer and he has 4 different 
bank accounts which we were able to trace. 
Actually, his main source of revenue is the 
traffic of narcotics on a small scale. His 
other sources include the contract and bonus 
fee from the farmers, the percentage secured 
from the workers, double collection of the 
transportation fees, and the daily transpor- 
tation fee. 

Another case illustrates the occasional as- 
sociation of the farmer in the schemes of the 
contractor. A contractor brought in 26 
workers from across the border in Texas. 
They were all in possession of conditional 
immigration permits. Upon their arrival at 
a certain farm, the farmer took their papers 
away to guarantee that the workers would 
remain with him the entire season. The 
housing, sanitary and working conditions 
Were hard to believe until personal investi- 
gation verified them. Other sordid condi- 
tions were reported to us but we were un- 
able to fully substantiate them. 

Since virtually all contractors have bank 
accounts in the areas in which they operate, 
this was a subject for our investigation. We 
understand that 85 percent of the individual 
bank accounts of the contractors were in 
amounts of 4 figures, 80 percent of the con- 
tractors had more than 1 account, and 72 
percent had related reference accounts in 
other States (principally Washington, Texas 
and California). 

The pattern set when a Spanish-American 
worker decides to leave a contractor and try 
it on his own would be amusing in a movie, 
but not so in real life. Often, the contractor 
pleads with him and promises to pay him 
more. Next, the contractor lends or advances 
a little money. Third, the contractor may 
invite the worker to a beer tavern and have 
a drinking party, with marijuana “on the 
house.” Fourth, if this treatment has been 
to no avail, the contractor will hold forth 
on how powerful and influential he is and 
threatens to blacklist the worker. Finally, 
if nothing else has succeeded, and this last 
resort has been fully substantiated, the con- 
tractor will spread the word that the worker 
was a “finger” for Immigration. The work- 
ers have found that the only successful way 
to leave a contractor is to switch to another 
contractor's protection or to sneak off. This 
latter possibility, of course, is necessarily 
limited largely to the singles because it isn’t 
as easy to sneak a family away if you don't 
have an automobile. 

The connection between many of the con- 
tractors in the various areas is indicated by 
circumstantial evidence. They know each 
other and have firsthand information on 
each other's operation. Secondly, their tac- 
tics differ only as to necessary local strategy. 
Thirdly, they come in contact with the same 
central persons from certain specific points 
in Texas, Washington, and Montana. 
Fourthly, in many cases their buses and 
trucks are painted with identical color hues 
of paint. 

Possibly the largest contractor operating 
in the State has his main headquarters at 
Sunnyside, Wash., and operational head- 
quarters at Madras (Oreg.), Sacramento 
(Calif.), Payette (Idaho), and Harlingen 
(Tex.). Approximately 60 percent of the 
veteran Spanish-American migrants have 
worked for him at one time or another. He 
is originally from Asherton, Tex., which is 
a town that virtually empties into the Pacific 
Northwest each summer. He has been re- 
siding in Washington for about 8 years. He 
has 18 vehicles registered in Oregon, 14 regis- 
tered in Washington, 6 registered in Cali- 
fornia, and 4 registered in Texas. His influ- 
ence among the contractors in Oregon ap- 
pears to be both feared and envied. He is 
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handling an estimated 2,200 hands this year 
in the State of Oregon and operates through 
some 22 subcontractors or crew leaders. The 
estimate of those who know his operation, 
whether reliable or not, is interesting—$800 
a day clear. 

A contractor of equal or nearly equal in- 
fluence carries with him a group of skillful 
gamblers. He himself is regarded as an ex- 
pert gambler and he makes no effort to hide 
this. He was raised in the migrant labor 
group himself, and is second-generation 
Mexican. He has one address in Payette, 
Idaho, and another at Madras, Oreg. He is 
an excellent talker and his fayorite subject 
is proper housing for migrants. 


Anglo-American farm labor contractors 


The connection between the Spanish- 
American and the Anglo-American contrac- 
tors is much less clear, but may exist. The 
Anglo-American contractor is much less 
crude than the Spanish-American in his 
method of operation, and does not have the 
same opportunities for narcotics, etc. He is 
better educated and in one case claims to be 
an ordained former minister. His sidelines 
run more to the sale of food in a commissary 
type of operation. It is often very unclear as 
to the difference between what he receives 
from the farmer and what he pays to the 
workers. All we can say with confidence is 
that in strawberries, for example, the work- 
ers received approximately 25 percent less 
than the going rate in one major area. He 
is generally a better administrator of his 
crews and places more emphasis on a busi- 
nesslike operation. His recruiting is largely 
in Arizona for family groups and in Portland 
for alcoholics. 

One of the Anglo-American contractors 
was one of the most colorful people we met 
in the migrant labor world. His base of 
operations is in Arizona and some of his 
crew are southern Negroes. He has a beau- 
tiful way of confusing an investigation. 
For example, when he thinks he may be ob- 
served, he drives an old car. However, when 
we finally found his main camp, we found 
his 40-foot house trailer and his 1958 Chrys- 
ler Imperial automobile. He dresses his 
part constantly and we never encountered 
him dressed in anything but a dirty shirt 
and dirty trousers with unclean beard stub- 
bie. He has a selling personality and per- 
sonally does most of his recruiting at Second 
and Burnside, while he leaves his lieutenants 
in the field. He contracts on a crop basis 
jointly with one of his lieutenants at each 
farm. The lieutenant receives the profit 
from the field operation and splits it down 
the middle with the contractor. The lieu- 
tenant's wife handles the commissary and 
keeps the profit over what the contractor 
charges for the supplies (which amount is 
unknown). Each crew of any size comes 
equipped with an automobile mechanic and 
several row bosses, who when not needed 
for these duties revert to regular workers at 
piece rates. An incidental piece of infor- 
mation is that the contractor is known to 
have bid approximately $10,000 (cash) on 
22 buses in the Medford area. 

CONCLUSION 

There can be little doubt that the present 
contractors are a factor in suppressing the 
progress of the Spanish-American migrant 
farmworker toward full and responsible 
citizenship and Americanization. 

There can be little doubt that these social 
conditions are a threat to the health of the 
communities and the agricultural industry, 
as well, 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, 
the matter of extending the Mexican 
farm labor program raises many serious 
doubts. A tour of the Northwest and 
Western States last year as a member of 
the subcommittee of the Committee on 
Education and Labor convinced me that 
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for the time being imported labor may 
still be necessary for the harvesting of 
certain crops. On the other hand, I be- 
came equally convinced that it was being 
used in some instances to exploit the im- 
ported labor, to depress the wages of 
American agricultural workers and to 
deny to certain American workers their 
rightful opportunity for employment. 

Inasmuch as this general subject falls 
within the jurisdiction of the Committee 
on Agriculture but is in many instances 
subject to the scrutiny of the Depart- 
ment of Labor I hope that the distin- 
guished Committee on Agriculture will 
consider ways and mesns to include in- 
terested members of the Committee on 
Education and Labor, such as myself, in 
their plans for further study and investi- 
gation of this most important matter. 

In good conscience, I cannot oppose 
the extension of the act at this time, but 
I most certainly do stress the inhumani- 
ties which are now being practiced and 
which must be corrected before any fur- 
ther extension could be supported. The 
committee is to be congratulated on its 
wisdom in resisting the effort to make 
the program a permanent one and limit- 
ing its extension to a definite term. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. GUBSER]. 

Mr, GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of this legislation. I should 
like to make this statement and make 
it in the most emphatic terms I can 
command. 

Not a single American citizen has been 
deprived of his right to work nor will 
he be deprived of his right to work be- 
cause of this legislation, 

Clearly written in the law are the 
words that no domestic employee who 
wants to work in a particular field of 
endeavor and who is unemployed can 
be replaced by a Mexican national. 

I should also like to point out that 
this program is not used to depress wages 
for domestic employees. In fact, quite 
the opposite is true. I would like to cite 
an example which occurred within the 
month in my own District. A wage sur- 
vey showed that the prevailing rate for 
a certain type of work was 10 cents an 
hour below the contract certification for 
the Mexican nationals and because the 
contract called for the higher wages, 
local farmers had to pay that higher 
wage to domestic employees. The effect 
was that wages for locals went up be- 
cause of the Mexican national program. 

In support of my contention that not 
a single domestic employee is deprived of 
his employment, I would like to take 
issue with the statement made by the 
gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
Ball EY IJ. The gentleman from West 
Virginia made the statement that there 
was great unemployment in his State 
which I admit. If I heard him correctly 
he said or at least implied that Mexican 
nationals under Public Law 78, were be- 
ing used in spite of this unemployment. 
I just this moment came from the tele- 
phone where I called the Labor Depart- 
ment and I asked this question: How 
many Mexican nationals are employed 
in the State of Virginia under the terms 


of Public Law 78? They said not a sin- 
gle man. 
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Mr. BAILEY. Let me ask the gentle- 
man if he will permit me to interrupt, 
we are not talking about Virginia, we 
are talking about West Virginia and the 
matter has already been investigated by 
the Immigration and Nationalization 
Bureau. They have made the report 
back to me and I know just how many 
Mexicans are working there and how 
many are American citizens and how 
many are Mexican nationals. If the 
gentleman wants me to do it, I will put 
it in the RECORD, 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
cline to yield further to the gentleman. 

I will say to the gentleman that I was 
speaking not of Virginia but of West 
Virginia. I asked the Department how 
many Mexican nationals have been cer- 
tificated or sent to the State of West 
Virginia under the terms of Public Law 
78, which we are here extending, and 
the answer was—not a single one. 

Mr. WALTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GUBSER. I yield. 

Mr. WALTER. I think the answer to 
the question raised by the gentleman 
from West Virginia is very simple. The 
railroad in its desire to obtain labor has 
provided jobs for these people who have 
come into the United States lawfully to 
accept employment offered them by a 
United States citizen employer. 

Mr. GUBSER. The gentleman. will 
also agree with me, I am sure, that these 
people who are employed in West Vir- 
ginia do not come here as the result of 
the law which we are extending today. 

Now, if I may proceed, Mr. Chairman, 
I would like to point out to you that this 
type of employment is unusual employ- 
ment that local people are either not 
qualified to perform or do not care to 
perform for various good reasons of their 
own. This is specialized employment 
and it is emergency employment. Let 
me cite the experience of a man in my 
District who, within the last 3 months, 
has been producing a large acreage of 
pickling cucumbers. Pickling cucumbers 
is a crop that cannot be picked tomor- 
row, it must be picked today. A field is 
split into three sections. They must be 
picked twice a week. You pick section 1 
on Monday, on Tuesday number 2, and 
on Wednesday number 3. On Thursday 
you go back to number 1, and then to 
number 2 on Friday, and number 3 on 
Saturday. You lay off on Sunday. If 
you let 1 of these fields go for 1 day, the 
cucumbers grow to a size where they are 
unmarketable. You also ruin the future 
bearing prospects of that particular sec- 
tion. So you cannot wait until tomor- 
row. This is the experience of one large 
grower who was not certified for the use 
of Mexican nationals. It required 75 
people to pick his field every day. He 
had to use local labor and he preferred 
to use local labor. One week during the 
height of the season that has just con- 
cluded, here was the local labor supplied 
to him. On Monday he had 74, on Tues- 
day he had 42 referred to him from the 
local farm labor office, on Wednesday he 
had 19, on Thursday he had 14, on Fri- 
day he had 28, and on Saturday morning 
he had 5. He lost half of his field, repre- 
senting thousands of dollars of invest- 
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ment, because local people either could 
not or would not pick the crop. 

We do not like to hire Mexican na- 
tionals; we would prefer to hire domestic 
labor to meet our needs, but it is not 
available, and this law is the only way 
by which we can safeguard the invest- 
ments we make in our fields and get our 
crops picked. 

I urge your support of this legislation. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Ari- 
zona [Mr. RHODES]. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, I wish to rise in support of this 
measure. 

I congratulate the subcommittee and 
its chairman, the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. Gatuincs], for the work 
they have done on this bill. 

This is a program which is vitally nec- 
essary to the farmers of my area, because 
of the fact that labor is still not avail- 
able to do the type of work which is 
necessary in the citrus and vegetable 
industry. 

The prevailing wages are set by the 
Department of Labor and I have had no 
complaints whatsoever in the last 3 years 
in my area. In fact, Mr. Chairman, I 
take it upon myself from time to time 
to hold meetings of growers, labor lead- 
ers, and representatives of the Federal 
Government in Phoenix to determine 
whether or not this program is working 
properly and whether or not the domes- 
tic laborer is given an opportunity to 
get available work. I have found on each 
occasion that the domestic worker was 
being given the opportunity. The rea- 
son this legislation is needed and the 
continuance of the program is needed 
is that we simply cannot get enough do- 
mestic workers to get the job done. 

I hope the bill will pass. I yield back 
the balance of my time. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. THOMSON]. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of this leg- 
islation and to congratulate the com- 
mittee on bringing it out, and doing so 
well in advance of the expiration date 
so that arrangements can be worked out 
with the Government of Mexico. 

Mr. Chairman, extension of the Mexi- 
can farm labor program is essential for 
production and harvesting of agricul- 
tural crops such as cotton, sugar beets, 
fruits, and certain vegetables. Sugar 
beets is the crop involved in our areas. 
I will therefore confine my remarks to 
that industry. This is a most important 
crop in many of our States. Although 
the harvest of sugar beets is more and 
more mechanized due to technological 
advances in agriculture, there is still a 
vital need for stoop labor at certain times. 
To the maximum extent they are avail- 
able and will accept the employment, 
American labor is entitled to the job. 
For this type of work though there is 
simply not an adequate number avail- 
able who will do this type of work even 
in areas of labor surplus. American citi- 
zens have had an increasing tendency 
to avoid this kind of work if at all pos- 
sible. In this legislation the rights of 
American laboring men are fully pro- 
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tected both as to employment and as to 
wages. 

The Great Western Sugar Co, and the 
Holly Sugar Corp., operate in Wyoming. 
The presidents of these two firms have 
advised me of their support for exten- 
sion of Public Law 78 to June 30, 1961, 
and outlined to me their use of Mexican 
nationals. After exhausting the domes- 
tic source of available labor supply in 
Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona, the 
Holly Sugar Corp. contracted for 2,500 
Mexican nationals in 1958 and 2,400 in 
1957 and 1956. The Holly Sugar Corp. 
does not anticipate sufficient domestic 
workers will be available in the near fu- 
ture, and will need to rely on the Mexican 
farm labor program extension to allow 
for the production of sugar beets to go 
forward. 

The Great Western Sugar Co. has in- 
formed me that, on behalf of beet grow- 
ers in Wyoming and Colorado, they have 
contracted for Mexican national labor. 
This year the beet crop contracted by 
farmers to Great Western Sugar Co. fac- 
tories in Colorado, Nebraska, Montana, 
and Wyoming employed nearly 9,500 
Mexican nationals, which is approxi- 
mately 64 percent of the nonresident 
labor that worked in the beet fields, with 
the balance coming from States adjoin- 
ing the border. 

Extension of the Mexican farm labor 
program at this time, as undertaken by 
H. R. 10360, is important because the 
agricultural interests who use this labor 
need to have the law extended before the 
last minute so that the necessary negoti- 
ations can be made with the Mexican 
Government. It is important to have a 
law on the books well in advance of the 
agreement with Mexico and, as pointed 
out by the House report favoring exten- 
sion of Public Law 78 at this time, pas- 
sage of a law this year will allow ample 
time for negotiations of the present in- 
ternational agreement and avoid any 
possible delay in the operation of the 
program, 

Just how vital this program is pointed 
up, I believe, by a statement from Frank 
A. Kemp, president of the Great Western 
Sugar Co. He states that this program 
has worked with great success since 1951. 
“I can say flatly to you,” Mr. Kemp told 
me in a recent letter, “that at the mo- 
ment we would not have a beet sugar in- 
dustry in either Wyoming or Colorado 
unless we could obtain Mexican nationals 
to block, thin, and weed our beets.” I 
point out to you that in another respect 
this is in the best interests of labor. 
Without this stoop labor we could not 
have an industry. This industry pro- 
vides many excellent jobs at good pay for 
American workers, both directly and in- 
directly. 

Recruitment and temporary employ- 
ment of agricultural workers from Mex- 
ico is undertaken only when adequate 
numbers of domestic workers are not 
available and the program, in existence 
since 1949 and known as Public Law 78 
since 1951, has been successful. It has 
supplied agriculture with labor that was 
unavailable from the labor force of the 
United States, and has certainly worked 
to eliminate Mexicans who enter the 
United States illegally to obtain work. 
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The House report points out something 
that I think we should note, in that the 
wetback problem and bad conditions of 
employment which accompanied the use 
of Mexican labor some years ago, have 
largely disappeared. In 1954, approxi- 
mately 1 million illegal entrants were ap- 
prehended in the United States, while 
in the 1958 fiscal year only 37,000 illegal 
entrants were picked up. 

Practically everyone concerned with 
agricultural needs has agreed that con- 
tinuation of the program is warranted 
and advisable and that Public Law 78 is 
satisfactory legislation. There was al- 
most complete unanimity that H. R. 
10360, amending the Agricultural Act of 
1949 as amended, to strike out “June 30, 
1959” and insert June 30, 1961,” should 
be enacted. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. TEAGUE]. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I should like to emphasize the 
fact that there is a decided need for this 
program. I nut only attended the hear- 
ings on this bill over the last few weeks 
but have read very carefully every page 
of the hearings, and I can assure the 
Members of the House that a continua- 
tion of this program is essential. The 
fact of the matter is that unemployed 
workers in this country simply will not 
take jobs doing agricultural labor. 

Furthermore, I should like to call to 
the attention of my colleagues to the 
fact that the representatives of the AFL- 
CIO who appeared and testified at the 
hearings stated definitely that this pro- 
gram was far preferable to the wetback 
program, and that the AFL-CIO does not 
oppose the measure now before us. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Mich- 
igan (Mr. GRIFFIN]. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, as the 
representative of counties in western 
Michigan which are great producers of 
fruit and other agricultural products, I 
know the importance of the pending leg- 
islation. Iam particularly awa of the 
problems which cherry growers would 
face if they were not authorized by this 
legislation to secure Mexican nationals, 
in sufficient numbers and at the right 
times, to harvest their annual crop. 

As it has been pointed out, this law 
does not permit Mexican nationals to 
displace domestic labor. On the con- 
trary, the legislation specifically protects 
the prior job rights of domestic workers 
if they are willing and available to per- 
form the work of harvesting those crops. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time on this side. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 1 minute. 

Mr. Chairman, this extension is badly 
needed. This program is only for sup- 
plemental labor to be made available to 
farmers who need it. The Department 
of Labor has been mighty careful about 
certifications to make sure that they do 
give an opportunity to local labor to be 
used on the farm before bringing in this 
outside labor. It is expensive labor; this 
labor costs money to move a thousand 
miles or more from the border. This ex- 
pense of transportation is borne by the 
farmers. They would prefer not to have 


to resort to the use of Mexicans if an 
adequate supply of domestic labor that 
is dependable could be found. 

Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all Members who desire to do 
so may have the privilege of extending 
their remarks at this point in the Recorp 
on the bill now under consideration. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. WIER-. 

Mr. WIER. Mr. Chairman, if I can 
make any contribution to this discussion 
here and the committee from which this 
bill comes, I would make the observation 
that if there is any piece of legislation 
in the House during the entire session 
that is in the wrong committee it is this 
piece of legislation. This bill deals 
with nothing else but a labor contract, 
labor wages, workers, and everything 
else dealing with labor; still it is referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and has 
been year after year. 

Mr. GATHINGS. It was referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture in 1951. 
It does deal with farm labor. 

Mr. WIER. It deals with labor. 

Mr. GATHINGS. On American soil. 

Mr. WIER. It still deals with labor. 

The CHAIRMAN, If there are no 
further requests for time, the Clerk will 
read the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That title V of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, is 
amended by striking out all of section 509. 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise at this time to 
acknowledge some of the things that 
have been said here. It is true that we 
have legislation protecting the rights of 
the American workers, but in all such 
legislation unless we have compliance 
the legislation does not mean a thing, 
and everyone in this House knows that. 

One of the hardest jobs of the Depart- 
ment of Labor since we have had this 
Mexican labor program in effect is to get 
the growers who asked for this cheap 
labor to comply with the law. We are 
spending more money on compliance 
today for the results we are getting than 
on any program in the Federal Govern- 
ment because of the tactics of some of 
these unscrupulous employers. I hope 
the Members who are supporting this 
legislation will also support appropria- 
tions for more funds to assure a reason- 
able degree of compliance on the part of 
the grewers. 

We get complaints from our section 
of the country too, because the farmers 
in New Jersey, Delaware, Pennsylvania, 
and all throughout New England, when 
they have potatoes to dig or other crops 
to take care of, do not come to the Fed- 
eral Government and ask for help. They 
take care of it themselves. They im- 
port labor and have been importing this 
kind of labor for some time now without 
any help from the Federal Government. 
So the people in my area are complain- 
ing and asking, Why should we pay for 
compliance with this law to see to it 
that some of these growers who want this 
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cheap labor imported into this country 
from Mexico comply with the law, while 
we in our section of the country have 
been doing this for some years at no 
expense to the Federal Government? 
The farmers are doing it themselves. 
They make their own contracts in con- 
nection with the importation of this kind 
of labor, they see to it that the laborers 
are returned to their proper destination 
when the contract is ended. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. It is my 
understanding that the farmers involved 
are now paying fifteen-sixteenths of the 
total cost, and in the next year, because 
of the revolving fund, they will probably 
pay the entire amount. 

Mr. FOGARTY. That is not quite 
correct. We are paying about five hun- 
dred thousand dollars trying to make 
these growers live up to the law. That 
is the big problem that we have to face 
because these growers who want this 
cheap labor do not want to live up to 
the law, in many instances they do not 
want to pay the prevailing wage, provide 
decent housing, or live up to the other 
requirements. It is a most difficult job 
after a complaint has been made to 
trace it and to get the evidence. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. GUBSER. I do not want to be 
accused of quibbling over terms, but I 
would like to take exception to the gen- 
tleman’s reference to this labor as 
“cheap labor” because if the prevailing 
wage rate is $1 per hour for the per- 
formance of a certain job on a farm, I 
can tell the gentleman that the Mexi- 
can national labor will cost the grower 
about $1.13 an hour, because he must 
guarantee transportation, pay health 
dues, he must pay association dues and 
provide for the maintenance of the Mex- 
ican national that he does not have to 
provide for domestic labor. It is con- 
servatively figured that if the prevailing 
rate is $1 per hour it means $1.13 per 
hour in cost to the farmer for Mexican 
national labor. The truth of the mat- 
ter is, on account of the cost factor we 
would much prefer to have domestic 
labor if we could get it. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Of course, it is very 
difficult to define a prevailing wage rate 
and to see to it that the prevailing wage 
rate is paid. That has been one of the 
problems of the Department of Labor. 
And, when you talk about standards, 
you remember the hue and cry that 
went up from some Members 2 or 3 
years ago when the Department of La- 
bor decided to develop some decent 
standards for housing and sanitary 
conditions for this cheap labor that was 
being brought into this country. Why, 
it is inconceivable that any American 
would want to bring in any person, any 
living human being, and make him live 
in the dirt that they were living in in 
some of these houses. But, now we 
have some standards. And, that is an- 
other area where we are having trouble, 
trying to have the grower provide suit- 
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able living conditions for these people. 
The gentleman from California says 
that in his area or some area out there 
it had the effect of raising the prevail- 
ing wage in one particular industry. It 
is inconceivable to me that any industry 
in the State of California, that is sup- 
posed to be a progressive State, is pay- 
ing less than $1 an hour. If they are, 
that is what I call slave wages; that is 
what I call slave conditions, and I am 
surprised that the State of California 
allows anything like that to exist. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert “That section 509 of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949, as amended, is amend- 
ed by striking out ‘June 30, 1959’ and in- 
serting June 30, 1961“.“ 


Mr. CHRISTOPHER. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment to the committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CHRISTOPHER 
to the committee amendment: On the 
first page, line 7, strike out June 30, 1961“ 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“June 30, 1960, except that no worker re- 
cruited under this title shall be available 
for employment by any employer unless the 
Secretary of Agriculture has determined 
and certified to the Secretary of Labor that 
such employer is participating in, and is 
in full compliance with, all crop reduction 
and allotment programs currently admin- 
istered by the Secretary of Agriculture and 
applicable to such employer.” 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Chairman, I 
reserve a point of order against the 
amendment. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. Mr. Chairman, 
this amendment is introduced for a spe- 
cific purpose, to keep this imported 
Mexican labor from contributing to our 
surpluses in the United States. Any 
man who is producing a crop that is not 
covered by a reduction or allotment pro- 
gram of the Secretary of Agriculture is 
not limited in any way. But, the farm- 
ers and others who are producing agri- 
cultural products that are in surplus 
would find themselves unable to secure 
any of this cheap imported labor com- 
ing in from Mexico. 

At the present time in the United 
States we have unemployment variously 
estimated at from 4 million to 6 million 
people. Now, perhaps American labor- 
ers will not stand the driving and living 
in the degradation that these imported 
Mexican people are reported to be 
forced to live in and perhaps they will 
not do the kind of work that is required 
of these Mexican people at the price 
that is paid to them for that labor. 
But, this amendment should be adopted 
because it will only apply to those farm- 
ers, ranchers, and corporations who are 
producing agricultural products that are 
in surplus. We know what is happen- 
ing in the United States today and what 
has been happening for a number of 
years. We have lost almost 2 million 
family-sized farms in the United States. 

Those displaced farm people can be in 
only 1 of 2 places. They are either 
among the ranks of the unemployed or 
they have displaced a city person and 
they have his job and he is unemployed. 
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And yet we import up to half a million 
Mexican laborers each year to work on 
our farms. 

In the well of this House the cry of 
agricultural surpluses is raised every time 
someone talks about agriculture when 
they come down to the mike. It is time 
that we in the United States tell our left 
hand what our right hand is doing. This 
amendment ought to be adopted. One 
year at a time is enough to extend this 
act. My amendment will extend it for 
1 year and will make it impossible for 
the farmer, rancher or other entity pro- 
ducing these crops to employ this labor 
if he is not in compliance with the crop 
reduction and allotment programs that 
are being administered by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at the time that he 
seeks to hire this labor. There is no in- 
justice done here to anybody. 

If conditions continue as they have 
been for the last 4 or 5 years, we can bid 
goodbye to the family-type farm in the 
United States. When a farm is sold 
today, in 8 cases out of 10, it is not being 
sold to another farmer whose family will 
move into the house; no. The house is 
knocked down, the material is hauled 
away. The bulldozers move the family 
orchard out. They root out the lilacs 
that grandma planted at the front gate, 
and the climbing roses that mother 
planted to grow over the door. Then it 
becomes a part of a cotton ranch or a 
wheat ranch or a livestock ranch. The 
American family-type farmer is being 
driven from the land at a rate never be- 
fore witnessed in the United States. 

This Mexican labor is going mostly to 
corporation farms and I, for one, would 
love to see them forced to go into the 
American labor market and hire Ameri- 
cans to do their work, instead of Mexi- 
cans. I urge that the amendment be 
adopted. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER. I yield. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to compliment the gentleman for his fine 
speech and the explanation of this very 
important problem. I agree with every- 
thing the gentleman has said. Also I 
agree with the gentleman from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Focarty] who discussed the 
position taken by the farmers in his Dis- 
trict. ‘That condition exists in almost 
every part of America. 

Years ago, before we had this law, the 
farmers enlisted, hired their own help. 
And they got along better than they are 
getting along now. I say this bill in toto 
ought to be defeated. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Chairman, I 
withdraw my reservation of a point of 
order, and I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say that the 
gentleman from Rhode Island has done 
a splendid job with his subcommittee in 
handling this program. He knows the 
program thoroughly. He and his sub- 
committee have done a marvelous job in 
improving and making it more accept- 
able to all. The original act provided, 
among other things, for the employer to 
do this: 

To reimburse the United States for essen- 
tial expenses, not including salaries or ex- 
penses of regular department or agency per- 
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sonnel, incurred by it for the transportation 
and subsistence of workers under this title 
in an amount not to exceed $15 per worker. 


That was in the original act. We 
went along for quite awhile at $10 per 
worker on each of these people who 
came in under contract. That was 
moved up from $10 to $12, and now it 
has gone up to a toal of $15 for the re- 
cruitment expense the farmer must pay. 
As a result, Mr. Chairman, here are the 
facts as shown in the report on this 
legislation. 

The toal cost of this law for a year is 
$6.5 million. Of that $6,500,000, $6,- 
025,000 is paid directly by the growers 
themselves into this revolving fund, so 
they are paying for practically all of the 
program. The gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. DENTON] introduced a bill, and we 
gave him a hearing before our subcom- 
mittee, which would provide that all of 
this $6,500,000 be paid by the employers 
of this labor. We felt that it was not 
desirable nor proper to enact that pro- 
posal, in view of the fact that the com- 
pliance officers would be subservient to 
the employer, the farmer himself, who 
would be paying their salaries. These 
employees should be paid by regular ap- 
propriations. 

Let us look at the amendment offered 
by my friend from Missouri. But first 
let me say that he is a real friend of the 
farmer. I have never known him to be 
anywhere else but in the farmer’s corner. 
He has a proposal here that he earnestly 
advocates, but I do not agree with him. 
Before the farmer could get workers the 
Secretary of Agriculture would have to 
be satisfied that this particular farmer 
had complied with these various pro- 
grams and participated in them. He 
may not have participated in the Soil 
Bank program. He may not have signed 
up for that program. Under this 
amendment, he could not get certified to 
obtain workers unless he had partici- 
pated. 

Another thing, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture would have a very hard time en- 
forcing this provision, because so many 
of these workers are used in the spring 
of the year and he would have to go out 
and make these findings early. It would 
35 virtually impossible of administra- 

on, 

I hope the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Missouri will be de- 
feated. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to commend the House Committee on 
Agriculture for having presented this bill 
extending Public Law 78, the law which 
provides for the contracting of farm la- 
bor in the Republic of Mexico. 

We have had a lot of trouble with 
the administration of the law, and the 
program has been far from perfect, but 
in my opinion it has been in the over- 
all best interest of the farmer and the 
country and I wish to go on RECORD as 
3 the extension of Public Law 

8. 

It has been a pleasure to work with 
west Texas farmers and farmers from 
other areas of the country as well as 
with my colleagues over a period of 
months in an effort to secure extension 
of this law. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Missouri to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment to the committee 
amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 


The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Foranp, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 10360) to amend title V of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, 
pursuant to House Resolution 672, he 
reported the bill back to the House with 
an amendment adopted by the Commit- 
tee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to amend title V of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949, as amended.” 
on motion to reconsider was laid on the 

e. 


AMENDMENT OF TITLE 18 OF THE 
UNITED STATES CODE 
Mr. WALTER submitted a conference 
report and statement on the bill (H. R. 
6239) to amend sections 1461 and 1462 
of title 18 of the United States Code. 


ESPIONAGE AND CENSORSHIP 


Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary may have until 
midnight tomorrow for the filing of a 
report on the bill (H. R. 13676) to repeal 
section 791 of title 18 of the United 
States Code so as to extend the applica- 
tion of chapter 37 of title 18, relating to 
espionage and censorship. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 


ADDRESS OF HON. JOHN E. 
FOGARTY, UNITED STATES REP- 
RESENTATIVE, SECOND CON- 
GRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF 
RHODE ISLAND, AT THE NA- 
TIONAL BIENNIAL CONVENTION 
OF THE ANCIENT ORDER OF HI- 
BERNIANS, AT THE SHERATON- 
BILTMORE, PROVIDENCE, R. I., 
TUESDAY MORNING, AUGUST 5, 
1958 
Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to extend my re- 

marks in the RECORD. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Rhode 
Island? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following address: 


ADDRESS OF HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY, UNITED 
STATES REPRESENTATIVE, SECOND CONGRES- 
SIONAL DISTRICT OF RHODE ISLAND, AT THE 
NATIONAL BIENNIAL CONVENTION OF THE 
ANCIENT ORDER OF HIBERNIANS, AT THE 
SHERATON-BILTMORE, PROVENCE. R. I., 
TUESDAY MORNING, AUGUST 5, 1958 


The story of the Ancient Order of Hiber- 
nians over the years needs no elaboration 
from me. Its traditions go back to the 16th 
century in Ireland when it set for itself the 
high and noble purpose of service to God 
and country. Since its incorporation in 
1836 in the United States, it has continued 
to pursue them faithfully. It is a splendid 
story of high ideals and achievement in 
which we can all take pride. While we 
think back with affection and respect on all 
the past generations who participated in 
the great work of the order, let us express 
also our grateful acknowledgment of the 
meritorious work of the present member- 
ship, both officers and members, upon whose 
loyalty and enthusiasm the success of this 
great convention depends. Their unflagging 
selfless work is beyond words of mine ade- 
quately to praise. Let it stand as an exam- 
ple and inspiration for the coming years. 

Periodic meetings like this biennial con- 
vention are important for any organization, 
for they afford opportunities for review and 
deliberation, for seeing in a larger perspec- 
tive how effectively the group is functioning, 
and for charting a course of future action 
that is better fitted to contemporary needs 
and better defined in its directions. I 
should think it well if we take this oppor- 
tunity of glancing around briefly to see 
whether, in the swiftly changing circum- 
stances of our days, the order is now as 
closely geared to the needs of the present as 
it assuredly was to the times of our fathers 
and grandparents. Our organization was 
founded in the first half of the last century 
to help our immigrant forebears in the 
worthy but arduous task of winning a place 
for themselves in this, the country of their 
adoption. That it succeeded, and succeeded 
admirably, is witnessed by the pattern of our 
American society today. If there should be 
anybody who has doubts about the precious- 
ness of the contribution made by successive 
generations of Irish Catholic immigrants, let 
him but read the history of these United 
States of ours, and learn therefrom of the 
development of what the world has come to 
recognize as the American spirit. 

The Ancient Order of Hibernians was 
founded in a period which for the men of 
our time has become remote and unfamiliar, 
so revolutionary and vast has been the scale 
of intervening developments. In the retro- 
spect of history we are awed by that im- 
mense drama of the 19th century in which 
over 30 millions of people from every part 
of Europe poured into this country. From 
our condition of present well-being, from 
the equitable and benevolent state of Amer- 
ican society today, we can now perceive how 
in all truth this great migration was an 
advent of new life to the distressed, the mal- 
treated, and the unrecognized of Europe. 
Of these heterogenous multitudes, 5 mil- 
lions came from Ireland, and they shared 
with the rest the status of fugitives seeking 
in exile those precious and vital things that 
were denied to them in their homelands. 
They knew that the conditions of justice, of 
tolerance, of equal opportunity existed here 
but the guaranty of them for themselves 
and their children had to be won, and not 
without effort. Nobody with any knowledge 
of history will assert that entering America 
in the 19th century denoted for the immi- 
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grant his arrival in another Eden. As you 
know, it was fraught with tensions and 
struggles of extreme bitterness and passion. 
But out of these great conflicts, which in- 
flicted incidentally so much suffering be- 
cause the deepest convictions of opposing 
groups had taken issue with each other, 
there emerged a way of life that took ac- 
count of the needs and aspirations of all 
protagonists who had the will to endure. 
In that development of a new society, and 
in the prodigy of the opening up of this 
continent, lie the greatest achievements of 
our country. It was there that the Ameri- 
can spirit was reforged and the genius of 
the American community reformed. That 
American spirit is characterized by justice 
and fair play, by neighborliness and the help- 
ing hand, by tolerance and charity. It is 
these great Christian virtues that we all 
unceasingly endeavor to insure shall imbue 
each of the manifold aspects of our Ameri- 
can life today, that we concern ourselves 
shall be the motivation of our public au- 
thorities, our institutions, our organizations 
of voluntary endeavor, our community and 
family life, and our relations with the free 
countries of the world. 

The Irish role in the development of the 
American spirit has been an exceptional and 
exalted one. Out of the sweat of their brow 
successive Irish generations have studied our 
country with works that breathe their love 
of God and of their fellow men, with 
churches and schools, with hospitals and 
homes and houses of fraternal service; they 
have come in due time to participate in the 
leadership of our country, in its national 
life, its administration, in the professions. 
They have fought and bled and died to make 
secure their ideals of American society and 
its precious values. One of the marks of 
the Irish everywhere is idealism and at the 
heart of that idealism is goodness. When I 
say goodness I mean the love the Irishman 
has for the good God who out of His infinite 
goodness created each one of us in His own 
image and likeness and wants us to come to 
Him in eternity. Sheer goodness of thit 
kind has always held for the Irish heart ar 
attraction that has been literally fatal and 
has set the Irishman apart from others. It 
is the explanation of what appears to others 
as otherworldiness, inconsequence, irrespon- 
sibility; it explains much of what passes 
variously for temperament, his mood of joy, 
his unconcern, his steadfastness in advers- 
ity, his enthusiasms, his offhandedness, his 
friendliness, his humor. In its ultimate 
analysis, the paradox of the Irishman is the 
paradox of all who follow Christ as St. Paul 
urged “to be in the world and not of it.” 
Of all his gifts to American life, the one of 
unique quality was that which each Irish- 
man bestowed when he gave himself and his 
goodness of heart. While we acknowledge 
with profound gratitude, as must every sec- 
tion of our national community in its own 
specific way, the great debt we owe to these 
United States of ours, it is not amiss for us 
to appoint with due humility to what our 
forefathers contributed in the only way that 
Was available to them—in nobility of spirit. 
Because we are in the middle of it in our 
everyday lives, that quality of American life 
which drew so heavily on Irish goodness is 
taken by us Americans for granted and goes 
unnoticed. To foreigners, however, it is ap- 
parent and admirable, and much of the 
benevolence that exists abroad for our 
country today is the outcome of it. 

If the purpose of the Ancient Order of Hi- 
bernians in the last century was to help the 
Irish immigrant to find his place in Ameri- 
can society, that task today is no longer 
paramount, nor does it now present itself in 
the same form. The contemporary problem 
is not how to help its members be good 
Americans, but to be the best Americans, ex- 
amples to our fellow countrymen at home 
and to the world, pillars of strength and 
guiding lights. There can be no conflict be- 
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tween our profession of Christianity and our 
loyalty to our country, because our great- 
ness as a nation can only be in the precise 
measure that we are Christian both in spirit 
and in action. The strength of the church 
does not reside in political influence nor in 
Possessions, not even in a mighty apparatus 
of institutions, important and valuable as all 
these things may be in given circumstances. 
It is fundamentally and primarily in the 
Christian quality of the individual lives of 
its members. There is no other basis for 
Christian strength than in the excellence of 
our individual daily life, making holy the 
routine of our duties and of our obligations 
to ourselves, our families, and our neighbors. 
It is doing this that gives to life its Chris- 
tian perspective and unique value. 

In the last decade one of the major means 
of United States foreign policy to combat 
the spread of communism has been to give 
economic and technical assistance to under- 
developed countries. We spend great sums 
of money each year in this way, but very 
few people stop to consider the magnitude of 
Ireland's contribution to the betterment of 
these very areas or to reflect that it has been 
going on for a much longer time. Last year 
almost 1,000 Irish missionaries, priests, 
nuns, and brothers went to the mission 
fields of Africa and Asia. They are teachers, 
doctors, and nurses to staff schools, hospi- 
tals, training centers of many kinds in these 
primitive areas, in which at present 15,000 
other Irish missionaries are working. Try 
to imagine the total value of the work in- 
volved in all this. It goes on every minute 
of the day, year in, year out, and—please 
note this—is always expanding. It cannot 
be measured in terms of money because only 
dedicated men and women can possibly per- 
form it. We could estimate, however, that 
the cost of maintaining the same number of 
lay men and women in the same areas would 
run, I am sure, to not less than $10 million 
a year. Let, these Irish missions are main- 
tained by a country of 3 million people with 
a per capita income one-fifth that of the 
United States. I mention this single exam- 
ple of Irish international activity because so 
few of us think about it, and because it is so 
characteristic of the greatheartedness of the 
Trish people. The peoples of Nigeria, of 
Ghana, of Korea and China, of India and 
Ceylon know of the benign Irish presence in 
their midst with affection and gratitude. 

It seems to me that in our preoccupa- 
tion with our own problems here we may 
have permitted our relations with Ireland, 
that great motherland of the Christian mil- 
lions, to have become remote and nebu- 
lous. If that is the case, it is a calamity 
that it should continue for we can only im- 
poverish ourselves thereby. Few of us can 
define what it is that determines the appeal 
of Ireland for us, many of whom are now 
3 and 4 and more generations away from it. 
We do know that even the mention of the 
name Ireland causes an excitement in our 
hearts and though we do not succeed in 
giving expression to the emotion, we are in 
some way conscious of a mystic bond uniting 
us by reason of a common origin and joining 
us to a common destiny with that island of 
our forebears. If we cast our minds back 
over a century, we may well be startled by 
the analogies that appear. I have indicated 
the success of the Irish in helping to build 
up in this country a new society attuned to 
the Christian ethic, a society that even today 
constantly is striving toward a truer har- 
mony and a surer orientation. But also 
remember that the brothers and sisters of 
our forebears, who remained behind in Ire- 
land, were faced with problems much the 
same in character but considerably greater 
in intensity. A little over 100 years ago the 
Irish people were emerging from the ordeal 
of their experience in the 18th century. 
They stood prostrated by famine, yet they 
were not daunted to start on that arduous 
road to build up for themselves a society 
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after their own wishing. You know very 
well the milestones that mark their path of 
struggle—first the winning of religious and 
civil freedom, then the gaining of the rights 
of property and ownership of the land, the 
struggle for an educational system, the 
founding of the great literary and cultural 
movements, and finally, as a result of the 
never ending political struggle in 1921 they 
succeeded against seemingly impossible odds 
in regaining control of their own destiny 
in 26 of the 32 counties of Ireland. That tri- 
umph still lacks completeness for the parti- 
tioning of Ireland, by which Britain retains 
control of 6 of the 9 counties of the ancient 
province of Ulster, still continues. 

Since the time of St. Patrick—more than 
1,500 years ago—the nationhood of all Ireland 
has been an accepted fact and has been 
recognized as a fact by Europe and later by 
the New World. 

It could not have been otherwise, for the 
marks of Ireland’s nationhood are incon- 
testable—a geographic unit, a national lan- 
guage, a separate culture and code of laws, 
a homogeneous people, a distinctive national 
tradition. Her churches and religious 
bodies—Catholic, Episcopalian, Presbyterian, 
Methodist, Baptist, the Religious Society of 
Friends, the Jewish Congregations, and other 
denominations—are now, as in the past or- 
ganized on a national all-Ireland basis. Her 
learned bodies, her major universities, her 
sports organizations are, and have been, 
nationwide. The people in all parts of the 
country are, and speak of themselves, as 
Trish. 

A little over a year ago I was in Ireland 
and on my return to this country I made a 
statement to the press, which many of you 
may have read. I shall recall part of it for 
you. 

„After my visit to Ireland—and I 
visited both parts of that divided country— 
I am more than ever convinced that the 
country ought to be united.” 

“I believe that would be in the best inter- 
ests of all the people of the island, without 
distinction of politics or religion.” 

“Unity can only be achieved by peaceful 
means. The Irish Government and the 
opposition there, recognize that. Friends of 
Ireland in this country—and there are quite 
a few of them—ought to cooperate along 
those lines.“ 

“One way we can help is to make known 
America’s interest in Irish unity. That is 
the object of the resolution which I have 
sponsored in the House. This resolution, 
House Resolution 27, simply provides for a 
declaration of the House of Representatives 
that the people of all Ireland should have 
the right to determine the form of govern- 
ment under which they desire to live. It fol- 
lows the basic philosophy and the statement 
of principle which is the bedrock of our Na- 
tion’s foreign policy when applied to every 
other country throughout the world. The 
United States Government pleads for a unit- 
ed Germany, a united Korea, and a united 
Indonesia. My resolution calls for consist- 
ency in our foreign policy by urging a united 
Ireland.” 

When the opportune time presents itself 
I shall take all the steps necessary to re- 
activating my House Resolution 27. In the 
meantime I shall continue to avail my- 
self of every opportunity to focus attention 
on this great international scandal. I urge 
you, too, by means of statements and reso- 
lutions, to continue to press for action by 
public men and organizations for the rem- 
edy of this injustice to the dear country of 
our forefathers. 

The past 35 years have been witness to 
the measure of success which has attended 
the efforts of the Irish people to build up 
a modern state that will be capable of sus- 
taining the manner of life which they wish 
to lead. Many of you who have visited Ire- 
land in the last 10 years will have seen the 
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fundamental changes that have taken place 
in the economic, social, and cultural pat- 
tern of Irish life. The progress made has 
been significant and when one thinks of it 
in relation to the available resources of the 
country, impressive. But it is not enough 
for economic stability and advancement, 
and leaves unremedied the great problem 
of emigration, which for the last few years 
has been on a menacing scale. What is 
happening in Ireland is happening also in 
every country in Europe and we have it 
here in our own country as well. The sur- 
plus rural population has to leave the land 
to find a livelihood elsewhere. In countries 
like our own, because of an expanding in- 
dustrial economy, this population is ab- 
sorbed by the urban cities and towns. In 
Ireland, industrialization for historical rea- 
sons started only in the last 30 years, It has 
not been at a sufficiently fast rate and is 
providing only a third of the additional jobs 
which each year are needed to absorb the 
natural increase in population. That in a 
nutshell is the Irish economic problem. 
Will it be solved? From what I know of 
Ireland and the many people I have spoken 
to there, the answer is assuredly in the af- 
firmative. There are a number of simple 
ways in which we can all help, without 
strain to ourselves and with decisive benefit 
to Ireland. 

1. Take a vacation trip to Ireland. If you 
are going to Lourdes or elsewhere in Europe, 
plan a few days in Ireland. 

2. The menu for your St. Patrick’s Day 
dinner might well consist of actual Irish 
foodstuffs. A friendly gift of a piece of 
Waterford glass or perhaps Irish whisky can 
be of benefit to Ireland. 

3. Some of you might even be interested 
in making an investment in Irish industry 
or developing an Irish gift shop in your own 
community. 

These are a few practical things which you 
can do as individuals, while your order con- 
tinues its steadfast support for complete 
Irish unity and freedom. 

We can take this active interest in the wel- 
fare of Ireland because it is of such primary 
consequence to our country that she should 
flourish. It is an interest that can com- 
mend itself to any clear-thinking American. 
For the members of the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians it is reinforced by many associa- 
tions of lineage and tradition. Let us quietly 
resolve here and now to take some practical 
steps such as I have suggested. They are 
simple means within the capacity of us 
all to perform. In giving effect to them we 
can well use as our motto the words written 
by the great Franciscan, Michael O’Cleary, 
on the dedication page of the Annals of the 
Four Masters just over 300 years ago: “Do 
chum Gloire De Agus Onora na h-Eireann”— 
To the Glory of God and the honor of Ire- 
land. We can well take this motto to our- 
selves and adapt it as our own so that all 
our actions may be for the glory of God, to 
the benefit of Ireland, and the honor of 
America. 


PROPOSED CONGRESSIONAL PRO- 
CEDURES FOR HANDLING CON- 
TEMPT OF CONGRESS CITATIONS 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I intend to introduce tomorrow a bill 
which will amend section 194 of title II 
of United States Code to provide, in sub- 
stance, that all contempt citations 
which issue out of a House committee 
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will be referred to the House Judiciary 
Committee for its study, recommenda- 
tions and report to the House. Con- 
tempt proceedings are serious and should 
not be lightly entertained. If the pres- 
ent House procedure which treat them 
casually without adequate study are not 
changed the House will continue to find 
it difficult to have contempt citations 
enforced by the courts in judicial pro- 
ceedings. The result will be that the 
investigating powers of the House will 
continue to be badly weakened. 

One of the proponents of the Goldfine 
contem} t citation closed his remarks in 
debate as follows: 

To excuse or refuse to take action in a 
matter as flagrant as this would be a gross 
mistake. It would weaken the faith and 
confidence of our people in responsible gov- 
ernment. It would give encouragement to 
others to defy constitutional authority in 
similar cases. It is absolutely necessary to 
show defiant witnesses that they cannot set 
at naught the fundamental right of Con- 
gressional committees to conduct hearings 
and make every appropriate and legitimate 
effort to estabilsh a basis for sound and 
necessary legislative enactments. Conse- 
quently, my course is clear. I shall vote for 
the resolution to institute contempt 
proceedings. 


These eloquent words expressing fun- 
damentally sound principles are the very 
reasons the gentleman’s course and the 
course of the House should have been 
clear not to vote for a resolution to in- 
stitute contempt proceedings which had 
been inadequately studied, incompletely 
reported, and emotionally presented to 
the House under a gag rule where those 
who could have presented the matter in 
an impassionate and objective light were 
shut off from exposing the inadequacy, 
the incompleteness, and the emotion 
which robbed the House of applying logic 
and reason to the issue. 

Indeed, who makes a mockery of Con- 
gressional powers of investigation, weak- 
ens the faith and confidence of our peo- 
ple in responsible government if it is not 
those who send to the courts inade- 
quately considered contempt citations 
which the courts will fail to enforce? 

It is the basic prerogative of the Con- 
gress to investigate and legislate in legit- 
imate areas of inquiry. But this is not 
an unlimited right. It is subject to rea- 
sonable and necessary restraints which 
are contained in the same instrument 
which created this legislative preroga- 
tive—the Constitution. In its search for 
information it is necessary for the Con- 
gress to bring before its committee 
forums hundreds of citizens to testify and 
to relate their experiences pertinent to 
the legislative matter in question. If 
we in the Congress are to perform the 
duties prescribed for us by the Constitu- 
tion, it is essential that we have the help 
and cooperation of all our citizens. We 
must have respect from the people for 
our Congressional investigative commit- 
tees; for, from a healthy respect comes 
the necessary cooperation. To gain this 
respect we in the Congress must in turn 
respect the individual rights of all citi- 
zens who appear before our factfinding 
committees to encourage the necessary 
rapport between the investigator and the 
witness. It is absolutely essential that 
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we set up proper procedures that will 
strike a proper balance between commit- 
tee rights and obligations arising from 
its legislative power and the rights and 
obligations of our individual citizens. 

The very nature of a contempt pro- 
ceeding connotes disagreement between 
the investigator and the witness. This 
disagreement could be the result of one 
or many complex reasons. It could re- 
sult from a disregard and disrespect for 
a duly constituted legislative investiga- 
tive body. If this is the case, the ques- 
tion then arises, what has occasioned 
this disrespect for a particular commit- 
tee? When the allegations are made that 
the particular committee has itself vio- 
lated the individual and constitutional 
rights of a citizen who has appeared be- 
fore its committee, then a legitimate 
point of inquiry is raised which forms a 
very important part of the bundle of 
facts leading up to the request by the 
committee for a contempt citation. Is 
the citing committee an appropriate 
judge of its alleged abuse and disregard 
of the rights of the individual witness? 
I submit that it is not. Is it consonant 
with our basic sense of fair play to per- 
mit the accuser to try and find guilty 
the accused of an act which may have 
been the consequence of the accuser’s 
act? To ask the question is to answer 
it. What then is the solution? A pos- 
sible solution lies in a fair and impartial 
Congressional review by an appropriate 
House committee. I submit that the 
House Judiciary Committee in this in- 
stance would be an appropriate commit- 
tee for review. 

Under present House rules it is possi- 
ble for the particular committee in ques- 
tion to come before the House with its 
request for the contempt citation of an 
allegedly recalcitrant witness, to present 
the matter under a rule limiting debate 
where only one point of view is present- 
ed, and to secure House action on such 
a serious matter without a full inquiry 
into all of the facts leading up to the 
committee’s request for such citation. 

When the allegation has been made 
that a particular House committee has 
violated House rules of procedure and 
disregarded the individual rights of the 
particular witness, then it is appropriate 
and necessary for the House of Repre- 
sentatives to make inquiry into these 
charges to determine their validity or in- 
validity as the case may be. The House 
must determine for itself whether one of 
its committees has exceeded the bounds 
when a report and resolution for a con- 
tempt citation is presented to it by one 
of its committees. It should consider: 

First. What are the limits of the con- 
stitutional authorities of the Congress to 
investigate? 

Second. What is the extent of the ju- 
risdiction that the House granted to the 
committee involved? 

Third. Has the committee followed 
the rules of procedure established by the 
Congress in conducting the investigation 
and which gave rise to the alleged 
contempt? 

The failure of the House of Represent- 
atives to thoroughly consider each re- 
quest for a contempt citation has result- 
ed in the judicial reprimands obtained in 
the Watkins decision and the Arthur 
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Miller case and others. The review of 
each request for a contempt citation by 
an impartial third party will make each 
of us more aware of the Constitutional 
rights of our citizens who appear before 
our committees and the duties which 
they demand for their protection and 
preservation. It will then be self-disci- 
pline that will thwart possible Congres- 
sional committee abuses rather than at- 
tempt by the judiciary to discipline the 
Congress. If this is done, the constitu- 
tional rights of our citizens will be pre- 
served and the dignity and integrity and 
powers of the Congress will be preserved. 


THE DEFENSE EDUCATION 
PROGRAM 


Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 13247) to 
strengthen the national defense and to 
encourage and assist in the expansion 
and improvement of educational pro- 
grams to meet critical national needs; 
and for other purposes, with a Senate 
amendment thereto, disagree to the 
Senate amendment and ask for a con- 
ference. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. 
object. 


Speaker, I 


DEVELOPMENTS IN OUR DEFENSE 
PROGRAM 


The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Bray] is recognized for 
15 minutes. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, all Amer- 
icans want a defense adequate to pro- 
tect our country if the need should 
arise. They are demanding, and have a 
right to demand, that their Government 
provide that defense. As no one can 
foretell the future, no one can deter- 
mine exactly how strong that defense 
should be and what weapons should be 
accentuated. There is a general belief 
that, if our country is strong enough, 
then that strength will deter enemy 
action. 

There is, I fear, a misguided feeling 
on the part of many that money alone 
can provide a defense that will guaran- 
tee security to us. American dollars 
cannot cure all the ills from which our 
country suffers; neither can American 
dollars right all the wrongs in the world. 
Regardless of how great our defense ex- 
penditures may be, money alone cannot 
guarantee a defense that is adequate 
nor an economy that is sound. Money 
alone will not develop the courage, in- 
tegrity, initiative, good judgment, or spir- 
itual strength necessary to maintain the 
strong America that we all desire. 

This year the House voted $38.4 bil- 
lion for defense. The Senate raised this 
amount more than $1.5 billion to the 
amount of $40 billion; and last week the 
House and Senate adopted the confer- 
ence report of $39.6 billion, the largest 
peacetime defense budget in our national 
history. This amount is $213 million 
more than the President had requested. 
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If money alone would give us the de- 
fense and security that we are all work- 
ing for, I do not believe there would 
be any material objection to increasing 
the defense budget beyond its already 
enormous size. But the fact is that ex- 
cessive expenditures not only do not 
achieve their purpose but they actually 
weaken the cause for which they are 
given. 

We have a very good example of how 
excessive expenditures can develop. The 
Air Force Academy was estimated to cost 
$125 million. Now the estimate is for 
$300 million, and the sad fact is that 
this extra money will not make future 
officers of the air one whit better able 
to fulfill their mission—that of the de- 
fense of our country. 

Nothing could be more demoralizing 
to our country as a whole, and this in- 
cludes our defense capabilities, than to 
squander our American dollars that have 
been earned by the efforts of all. All of 
us must realize that there is no free 
money in America. Every dollar is 
earned by the efforts of someone, either 
someone today or our children in years 
to come. 

In order to understand the problems 
of defense spending that face us, it will 
be necessary for us to study the forces 
behind this demand for increased appro- 
priations. The demand to spend more 
and more money for defense is coming 
from the press, the columnists, the com- 
mentators, radio, and TV, from the man- 
ufacturers of armaments, from the mili- 
tary services, and even from the general 
public. I want to briefly name and later 
discuss in detail the reasons for this de- 
mand. 

There is the cry that during the last 
5 or 6 years the administration and Con- 
gress have allowed our defense capa- 
bilities to decrease in that we in miserly 
fashion have withheld money needed 
for an adequate defense. The launching 
of the Russian sputnik last October gave 
impetus to the demand that our country 
accelerate its spending for national de- 
fense. Another reason for defense 
spending is a natural and understand- 
able desire on the part of each of the 
services to want to take the lead from 
the others. The manufacturers and con- 
tractors for missiles and other modern 
materials of war also have been conduct- 
ing a terrific campaign by all mediums 
to influence the services and Congress 
that we must buy their materials or 
services to protect America. Many 
would have us believe that future wars 
will be waged on a pushbutton concept 
where combat troops of the Army and 
Marine Corps, and our Reserve forces, 
consisting of the National Guard and 
Organized Reserves, should be cut to a 
minimum, Congress has opposed this 
trend. 

GROWTH IN DEFENSE SPENDING 


To those who charge that our country 
has been niggardly in defense spending 
in the last few years, I would point out 
that the opposite has been true. I made 
a study of defense expenditures starting 
with the fiscal year 1950 and ending June 
30, 1950, and brought them down to date, 
excluding the Korean war years. Our 
expenditures for fiscal year 1950 were 
approximately $11.5 billion. They have 
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increased to approximately $39.5 bil- 
lion—estimated—for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1959. This is an increase of 
almost 250 percent. These figures for 
fiscal 1959 do not include the $1.7 billion 
for military construction, nor appropria- 
tion for atomic energy or foreign mili- 
tary aid. 

The increase in manpower is also out- 
standing. We were rapidly decreasing 
our armed services personnel as well as 
expenditures at the end of fiscal year 
1950; the personnel of the Air Force was 
411,000; the Army, 632,000; the Navy, 
382,000; and the Marine Corps, 77,000. 
The estimated manpower at the end of 
fiscal year 1959 is—Army, 900,000; Navy, 
630,000; Air Force, 850,000; and Marine 
Corps, 200,000. These figures cover a 
period of 9 years, yet the percent of in- 
crease in each of the services for ex- 
penditures and for personnel is great. 

The menace of Russia was as appar- 
ent during fiscal 1950 as it is today. Rus- 
sia was on the march and had an even 
larger army than she has today. Mr. 
Truman was President of the United 
States. Louis Johnson was Secretary of 
Defense, Stuart Symington was Secre- 
tary of the Air Forces, Frank Pace was 
Secretary of the Army, and Francis P. 
Matthews was Secretary of the Navy. 
This statement is not intended in any 
way as a criticism of the low expendi- 
tures in fiscal year 1950, but I merely 
want to point out that expenditures for 
defense have not been neglected in the 
last 5 or 6 years in comparison to pre- 
vious years. 

WHERE DO WE STAND IN THE MISSILE RACE WITH 
RUSSIA? 


When Russia fired its first sputnik in 
October 1957 the common question was, 
How do we stand militarily in relation 
to Russia? There was a great clamor 
that we had pinched pennies and that 
we should spend more for missiles. In 
no phase of Government operations have 
there been more irresponsible statements 
made than those concerning our missiles 
program. Therefore, I requested the Li- 
brary of Congress to provide me with the 
figures on what our country has spent 
each year for the procurement and pro- 
duction of missiles from 1947, the first 
fiscal year after World War II, to date. 
I was informed by the Director, Legisla- 
tive Reference Service, of the Library of 
Congress that no data was available prior 
to 1951 but that he was giving me the 
figures from 1951 to 1959—1958 and 1959 
being estimates. The figures are as fol- 
lows: 

Expenditures of Defense Department for mis- 
siles procurement and production, fiscal 
years 1951-1959 

[In millions] 


Fiscal year: Total spent 
RE ae a eee eee Se $21 
7700 ͤ ͤ VV 169 
ꝙ＋:ii: 8 295 
C —: Sd SERED Reet eee 504 
— See. en es 718 
bo eens 0 Ee Se Saat 9 1, 168 
2 oe eee 2, 095 
1958 (estimated) 2, 955 
1959 (estimated) 3, 444 


This shows an increase of more than 
16,000 percent spent for the procure- 
ment and production vf missiles in the 
last 8 years. While the figures on the 
procurement and production of missiles 
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are rather definite, it is difficult to ar- 
rive at the exact figures on the amount 
spent for research and development and 
an interpretation of what should be in- 
cluded in each of the special fields. Ac- 
cording to the best available figures, $31 
million was spent for research and de- 
velopment for the fiscal year 1951. The 
amount has increased irregularly to an 
estimated $334 million in 1958. Does 
that indicate a spending lag in the last 
few years that many critics have been 
moaning about? In spite of the critic 
who states that the launching of sputnik 
caught the United States totally unpre- 
pared in the missile field, study of the 
above figures shows that that is not the 
case. 

For the last 2 years, I have been tak- 
ing my active-duty training as a reserve 
officer in the missile schools and facili- 
ties for the manufacturing, testing, and 
launching of missiles. I am well aware 
of the tremendous increase in the effi- 
ciency of our missile program. 

It is a fact, however, that we did be- 
come interested in long-range ballistic 
missiles considerably later than did Rus- 
sia. Both Russia and the United States 
began the development of missiles im- 
mediately after World War II, but in 
1947 the United States practically ceased 
the development of long-distance ballis- 
tic missiles and did not resume until 
some years later. In fact, we lost about 7 
years to Russia on such development. I 
would like to refer you to a statement 
made in general debate on the military 
appropriations bill 2 years ago. This 
statement was made by Congressman 
GEORGE H. Manon, Democrat, of Texas, 
chairman of the Subcommittee on De- 
fense Appropriations, and is found in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 102, 
part 6, page 7804. 

Speaking of missiles generally I think 
there is little likelihood but that the United 
States, in the development of a wide variety 
of so-called guided missiles, is decidedly out 
in front of any other power. * * * 

Another important fact is that immedi- 
ately after World War II the Soviet began 
an intensive program for the development 
of the ICBM (intercontinental ballistic mis- 
sile). This country did not. We are trying 
now to make up for lost time and whether 
we will be able to do it remains to be seen. 


Time has certainly proved the accu- 
racy of Mr. Mahon’s statement. His 
statement that “We are trying now to 
make up for lost time and whether we 
will be able to do it remains to be seen” 
is just as true today as it was 2 years 
ago. 

We are today superior to Russia in 
most phases of missile development. 
However, we have not produced a rocket 
engine with the thrust and range of the 
Russian rocket. Although Russia has 
had 7 years’ advantage, I believe that 
soon we will have caught up with Russia 
in this field and in other respects will 
be definitely ahead of her. 

Accurate guidance of missiles is abso- 
lutely essential for them to be militarily 
useful. Any guidance system that de- 
pends on a type of electronic contact 
between the missile and the ground is 
subject to jamming. The most ad- 
vanced and also the most complicated 
controls for surface-to-surface missiles 
is the inertial guidance system. In this 
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system all controls of the missile are 
sealed in and preset before firing. We 
are well ahead of Russia in such devel- 
opment. 

As to missiles now with our fighting 
forces, we have several of proven capabil- 
ities. We now have with Army troops 
surface-to-surface missiles, each capa- 
ble of carrying an atomic warhead— 
missiles that can be fired accurately 
for distances up to 200 miles. They are 
the Honest John, Corporal, and Red- 
stone. The Little John, Sergeant, La- 
crosse, Dart, and Pershing are in ad- 
vanced stages of development; and in 
the near future, will be with troops and 
extend our effective range to more than 
500 miles. Recently I observed the fir- 
ing of a Lacrosse missile, and on the 
first shot at a distance of 10 miles it 
made a direct hit on a target no larger 
than a fence post. 

The Jupiter, a missile whose range is 
in excess of 1,500 miles, has been devel- 
oped at the Army Redstone Ballistic 
Missile Agency and has been fired usu- 
ally with good accuracy and without 
malfunctioning. This missile is now 
ready for mass production and will be 
with Air Force squadrons within a few 
months. 

The United States is far in advance 
of Russia in the surface-to-air missiles. 
Scores of American cities are now de- 
fended by 1 of the 2 versions of Nike, 
which is today capable of bringing down 
any attack plane with great accuracy 
within distances of many miles. 

The Air Force has developed Thor, a 
missile of more than 1,500-mile range, 
that has been successfully fired. This 
missile will also be in production soon 
and with our Air Force troops. The Air 
Force also has fired successfully and with 
good accuracy, the Atlas, a 5,000-mile 
range missile. The Titan, an Air Force 
missile, promises to be very accurate and 
reliable with a range in excess of 5,000 
miles. It is now in the advance stages 
of development and may be test fired 
before the end of the year. 

The Air Force has a variety of missiles 
of proven ability now with our troops 
that are very accurate from air-to-air 
and from air-to-ground which I do not 
have time to discuss in detail. The Air 
Force also has the Snark, a surface-to- 
surface subsonic nonballistic, air-breath- 
ing missile that has been fired with great 
accuracy well in excess of 5,000 miles. 
The Bomarc, a surface-to-air missile 
whose purpose is to destroy approaching 
enemy planes, has proven to be very ac- 
curate at ranges in excess of 200 miles. 
Snark and Bomare squadrons are now 
being installed in the northern sections 
of the United States. 

The Navy has been a leader in anti- 
aircraft missiles. Today most of our 
ships are provided with accurate ship- 
to-air missiles, notable among them 
being the Terrier, Talos, and Tartar. 
The Navy also has the Regulus II, a 
surface-to-surface missile that has been 
in operation for several years. Now in 
development is the Polaris, a 1,500- 
mile-range missile that can be fired from 
a submarine under the surface of the 
ocean. 

Much of the information on develop- 
ment of missiles is classified and not for 
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present publication. I do want to point 
out that our country is well advanced in 
the development of these missiles and 
that great additional progress will be 
made in the next few years. Frankly, I 
feel that the only field of missile develop- 
ment in which Russia exceeds us today is 
the production of rocket engines to pro- 
pel large missiles for great distances, and 
I have every confidence that within a 
relatively short time we will be pre- 
eminent in that field. 
FUTURE IN AIR DEVELOPMENT 


As to defense planes, we are faced 
with a dilemma. No one can tell of a 
certainty how fast and to what extent 
missiles will replace manned airplanes. 
The missile enthusiasts expect this 
transition to progress very rapidly. The 
strong exponents of the airplane dis- 
courage us from believing that the mis- 
sile will rapidly replace the plane. We 
do know that it is necessary to keep 
adequate defense capabilities in planes, 
while we are making progress in the 
missiles field. We must also keep mak- 
ing and developing better ones; and this 
we are doing. 

The B-52 is still our best heavy 
bomber in terms of range, altitude and 
speed. It is superior to the Russian 
Bison in all of these respects, although 
the Bison is a very good bomber. We 
are building dispersal fields for B—52’s 
so that an enemy attack could only de- 
stroy a small part of our B-52 squadron. 
Perhaps the number of B—52’s is classi- 
fied, but I can state that we have them 
in considerable quantities and we are 
producing more every month. 

The B-70 will be a chemically propelled 
bomber which will fly much faster and 
higher than the B-52 and perhaps later 
will be its replacement. Plans are being 
made for a nuclear-powered, long-range 
aircraft, the WS-125A, which should fol- 
low the B-70. Future developments will 
determine the need for proceeding with 
these two last-mentioned planes. 

The B-47 is a medium-range bomber 
which we have in great numbers. When 
refueled in the air this bomber has great 
capabilities even for long-distance bomb- 
ing. It is being replaced by the B-58 
“Hustler,” a superior high-speed bomber. 
The Air Force now has several of these 
B-58’s and more are being programmed 
for the coming year. 

Better fighter planes are also being de- 
veloped. However, ground-to-air mis- 
siles such as Nike-Hercules and the Talos 
are taking over the work of many of these 
planes. The X-15, one of the forerun- 
ners to space weapons systems, is ex- 
pected to reach altitudes of over 100,000 
feet and speeds of over 3,600 miles per 
hour. 

I will go no further into plane develop- 
ment, but there is no doubt that our 
planes are superior to those of Russia, 
although they have made great progress 
and have planes in great numbers. 

SPACE AND ITS RELATION TO NATIONAL DEFENSE 


The launching of sputnik last October 
caused many to believe that Russia had 
made great scientific advances far be- 
yond the rest of the world. Without in 
any way belittling the accomplishment 
in the launching of sputnik, it did not 
bring to the front any new or revolution- 
ary scientific ideas, 
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Robert H. Goddard of Clark University 
experimented with rockets as early as 
1915. He successfully demonstrated 
some rockets to the Army on November 
10, 1918, one day before the Armistice. 
In 1926, he successfully fired the first 
liquid-fueled rocket motor, which is 
similar to the type used by both Russia 
and the United States today. 

Goddard made his findings available to 
all, but only the Germans showed inter- 
est. In the late twenties a group of ama- 
teur rocket enthusiasts formed a space- 
ship travel club. The German Army be- 
came interested in their experiments, 
and in 1931 assumed control of their 
tests. The German Army took into its 
ranks the most talented of the club’s 
engineers, including Wernher von Braun, 
who became the principal designer of 
the famed V-2 rocket of World War II. 
At the close of World War II, some of the 
German scientists were taken to Russia 
and some, including Von Braun, came to 
the United States. 

It has been largely through the work 
of Wernher von Braun and his fellow 
scientists that the Redstone Arsenal at 
Huntsville, Ala., has become the nerve 
center in the ballistic missile field. As 
evidence that the firing of Sputnik I was 
not a new and revolutionary idea, we 
have only to turn to the Ordnance of 
March-April 1953, published by the 
American Ordnance Association, where 
Von Braun in an interesting and very 
scientific article explained exactly the 
method for launching a satellite. In this 
article he also foretold many develop- 
ments in this field for many years ahead. 

It is interesting and true that the 
United States was able to have launched 
a satellite before Russia. The Redstone 
Ballistic Missile Agency at Huntsville, 
Ala., had already developed a com- 
bination of an elongated Redstone 
rocket with small solid-propellant rock- 
ets for the second, third, and fourth 
stages well before Russia launched her 
sputnik. This Redstone rocket was 
named the “Jupiter-C” and was the same 
rocket that placed our first satellite in 
orbit. 

A few days ago I saw this Jupiter-C 
place the fourth Explorer in orbit with 
all the smoothness and finesse as though 
it had been a daily occurrence. Many 
of us wonder why the Department of 
Defense would not allow Jupiter-C to be 
fired before Russia launched sputnik. I 
do not believe failure on our part 
will permanently injure the United 
States, but it did give Russia a great 
psychological advantage. 

I wonder sometimes whether too much 
importance may be attached to space 
travel and control of space, which are 
catchy phrases. Many would have us 
spend billions to be the first to fire a 
rocket to the moon, which possibly may 
be done by the United States or Russia 
yet this month or in the near future. A 
satellite may be placed on or around the 
moon, but it seems a little farfetched to 
see the tremendous military advantages 
of placing men on the moon. This field 
offers great possibilities for the imagina- 
tive mind. On the other hand, it also 
offers great possibilities for a field in 
which America could spend untold bil- 
lions that could bankrupt our country 
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and deliver us into economic slavery as 
hoped for and predicted by the Soviets. 


OUR ARMY MISSION 


There has been some conflict in our 
thinking in recent years concerning the 
trend of development of our defenses. 
There are those who think that any fu- 
ture war would be a nuclear war. Their 
philosophy is that our efforts should be 
toward long-range planes and missiles 
that carry large nuclear warheads. They 
adhere to the plans that any other armed 
a should merely be of a constabulary 

ype. 

There is another school of thought on 
this subject that contends that the 
chances of a war which would aim at 
total destruction are very improbable. 
They point to World War II where the 
various armies had poison gas but did 
not use it. They also point to the Korean 
war where the United States had a great 
supply of atomic bombs but none were 
used. They even point to Lebanon where 
American troops are located today, and 
yet we certainly would not drop atomic 
bombs there. 

This debate on methods of warfare is 
very real and faces the Department of 
Defense and Congress in all planning. 
We are well aware that our country can- 
not afford to give every branch of the 
services all the money that they want. 
Despite America’s tremendous wealth, we 
do not have enough resources or indus- 
trial capacity or youth to satisfy all the 
demands of these ambitious military 
services. However, we cannot afford to 
curtail necessary developments in de- 
fense. We do have today the capacity 
to launch a nuclear war if that neces- 
sity ever confronts us. We have the 
capabilities of protecting American in- 
terests in a limited conventional war. 

The Army has made enormous im- 
provements in conventional arms and 
in addition has conventional artillery 
that can fire atomic shells with extreme 
accuracy at great distances. I believe 
our missiles placed with troops are fur- 
ther advanced than those of any other 
nation. The Army is being reorganized 
into a Pentomic structure that allows 
small but heavily armed, highly mobile 
forces to operate over a great territory 
without support from other units. The 
new Army is rapidly making great im- 
provements in armament, organization, 
and transportation both on the ground 
and in airborne operations. 

Navy capabilities are being increased 
at a rapid rate. There is no nation in 
the world or combination of nations 
in the world that can equal the Amer- 
ican Navy as to conventional surface 
strength. We are well aware, however 
that Russia is developing a large sub- 
marine fleet, which would have no capa- 
bilities of landing troops on American 
soil but could greatly harass American 
ships. We are making great advances 
in the detection and destruction of sub- 
marines. We have stopped any new 
construction of supercarriers, although 
the ones now being built will be com- 
pleted. 

Emphasis is being placed upon nu- 
clear-powered submarines. These sub- 
marines can submerge deeper, travel 
faster than any submarine of any other 
country in the world. They can travel 
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submerged for many thousands of miles. 
Last week the Nautilus, our first atomic 
submarine, made history in navigation by 
traveling over the North Pole under the 
Arctic icecap. This is the same subma- 
rine in which I took a demonstration 
cruise 3 years ago. Just to demonstrate 
that this accomplishment was not an ac- 
cident, the Navy sent a second atomic 
submarine, the Skate, under the North 
Pole. A type of atomic submarine not 
yet completed will be able from under 
water to fire a missile with accuracy for 
more than 1,500 miles. This is one field 
in which we are definitely well ahead of 
Russia. The Marines are adopting 
every modern weapon and concept of 
warfare which is feasible including the 
vertical landing of troops on beaches 
from helicopters and planes. 

Many steps have been taken by the 
administration and Congress to better 
the conditions of the serviceman. The 
pay bill recently enacted has placed for 
the first time the pay of the military 
man in a fair relationship with that of 
other trades and professions. More 
family housing for servicemen and their 
dependents has been constructed in the 
last 3 years than in all the previous years 
of our history combined. This increased 
attention to the care of the serviceman, 
his needs, and problems is increasing the 
efficiency of our services to a marked de- 
gree and is greatly increasing our rate 
of reenlistment. If these conditions 
continue, I believe that we can see the 
end of our draft in the not too distant 
future. 

LONG-RANGE MILITARY GOAL 


For many years our defense prepara- 
tions have been of a “feast or famine” 
type. When we think that we are ap- 
proaching danger, we rapidly build up 
our military strength. We then just as 
rapidly allow it to deteriorate when the 
danger seems to have passed. Today our 
goal is to build a military structure that 
meets the needs of America and not a 
military strength that will ebb and flow 
as the Kremlin smiles or frowns. 

In these remarks I have gone into 
some detail to point out our true military 
strength and to describe it to you. I do 
not pretend to be an expert, but Iama 
member of the House Armed Services 
Committee and I constantly keep myself 
informed about our military problems 
and needs. I always have been inter- 
ested in our military program, and I 
have been a commissioned officer for 
more than 33 years. I spent 4 years in 
the Asiatic-Pacific Theater during World 
War II, most of which time I was a tank 
battalion commander. In spite of all of 
her critics, the United States has a strong 
and well-balanced, well-trained military 
organization in my opinion. 

As I have pointed out earlier, there is 
an increasing demand for more and more 
money, more and more of the taxpayers’ 
dollars, to flow into military channels. 
This demand is not unusual, for it has 
always existed when a strong military 
force is being built up. Many problems 
beset a nation which rapidly increases 
her military strength. 

One of the greatest problems that our 
military buildup creates is the expense 
involved. We are now spending more 
than 64 cents out of each Federal tax 
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dollar for defense. This is a far greater 
percent than that spent by any other 
country with the possible exception of 
Russia, and we have no accurate means 
for comparison with Russian spending. 
Unless care is taken in the future, we 
could weaken our country so that the 
United States would spend itself into 
ruin as Lenin prophesied years ago. 

Another great problem that a power- 
ful military force can create lies in a 
gradual regimentation of the economy 
and the living of the people in order 
to maintain this military machine. 
Withholding from the public through 
censorship the true actions of our Gov- 
ernment is a natural development in 
militarism. It is an ever-present danger 
in any military build up. Regardless of 
peaceful intentions, a rapidly increasing 
military strength is viewed with suspi- 
cion by nations of the world. It is 
doubly incumbent upon the United 
States to keep ever before the world her 
true intentions of friendliness and non- 
intervention in their governmental af- 
fairs. 

Why is there such a need and demand 
for increasing military strength? It is 
not to repel an invasion, for no nation 
or combination could invade the United 
States in the foreseeable future. There 
is, however, a fear, perhaps justified, 
that unless we are able militarily to 
combine with certain friendly allies 
abroad to repel communism, someday 
our country may stand alone against 
communism. 

Our American military forces also 
must be able to meet the commitments 
that our Government makes. This 
could well cause great trouble. Many 
well-meaning groups in America have 
grandiose global plans that call for the 
use of our military forces and multi- 
billion dollar commitments in many lo- 
cations abroad. We must steer a course 
that is friendly to the world but that 
is primarily a plan for the protection 
and welfare of the United States. In 
our future global planning, we must re- 
alize that by the use of money and mili- 
tary might, we cannot right every wrong 
in the world. Although we are by far 
the wealthiest and most productive Na- 
tion on earth, we do not have enough re- 
sources, productive capacity, or man- 
power to right all of the wrongs of the 
world. Many decry the vast increase of 
military expenditures but forget that 
our military buildup is largely to meet 
the commitments that our Government 
is making abroad. If we would curtail 
our military expenditures, we must cur- 
tail our commitments abroad. 

In closing, I want to point out that 
perhaps the greatest mistake our coun- 
try could make would be to believe that 
our real strength lies in armed might. 
The real strength of America lies in the 
hearts and souls of a free, unregimented 
people who have built the greatest econ- 
omy and the highest standard of living 
that the world has ever known. It is 
that spiritual strength of a free peo- 
ple that we must preserve above all else. 
With that in mind, it is our trust that 
this military strength will not cause us 
to be arrogant toward any country or 
people; instead it is our hope and plea 
that the great spiritual, economic, and 
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military strength of America will help 
us to be humble and considerate of the 
interests of all people. It is on strength 
devoted to these ends that real peace 
can be founded. 


OUR SPACE PROGRAM IS LAGGING 


The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House the gentleman from 
California [Mr. HOLIFIELD] is recognized 
for 15 minutes. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
President and high level spokesmen for 
the administration have repeatedly 
stressed to this session of the Congress 
the urgency for getting on promptly 
with a sound program for development 
of American space technology. The 
messages to the Congress, testimony 
before the committees of both Chambers, 
and statements to the American people 
all indicate a clear understanding of the 
top priority which our Nation must now 
give to this vital subject. 

The Congress has met this urgency 
with a high sense of duty. W^ have 
acted promptly, responsibly and well. 
The President himself on August 7 de- 
Scribed the record of this Congress as 
“good.” 

Despite the cooperation of the Con- 
gress and the obvious complete support 
of the American people, things are not 
going well, I feel obliged as a United 
States Representative to speak out in 
strong language of the inept manner 
with which this most serious subject is 
being handled by the administration. 

When the Soviets launched their sput- 
niks, we were all shocked to discover how 
far behind we were as a nation in space 
science. Only a few dedicated men who 
had consistently risked their careers had 
made possible any American space de- 
velopment at all. The budget experts 
in the administration had repeatedly 
used the genuine technical disagree- 
ments over the best means to achieve 
space propulsion to prevent adequate 
development work on either chemical or 
nuclear concepts. As a member of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, I 
Was aware of these delays in the nuclear 
projects. Our committee had brought 
every possible pressure to bear to keep 
alive at least one nuclear space-pro- 
pulsion project—Rover, the nuclear 
rocket. 

We have been reassured repeately in 
the past several months that those days 
of delay are now past. No longer, we 
are told, will sound technical disagree- 
ments be allowed to form the spurious 
base for denying adequate funds to any 
vital space-development project. Well, 
it just is not so. The same practices, 
the same verbal tricks are being em- 
ployed even as I address this Chamber. 

Mr. Speaker, someone must speak out, 
even if the truth gives temporary hurt to 
us all. In the name of progress, scien- 
tific advance, and orderly administra- 
tion, even those few projects which have 
been under way are being ground to a 
halt by the administration. Petty squab- 
bles over authority and prestige are being 
allowed right now by the President and 
the Bureau of the Budget to destroy such 
small momentum as already exists. 


There is still time, before this Con- 
gress adjourns, for us to demand of the 
administration, of the President himself: 
Who is responsible for future American 
achievement in space science and tech- 
nology? 

Is it the National Aeronautics and 
Space Agency? If so, when will it have 
a director and a council, as authorized 
by law? 

Is it the new Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for Research and Engineering? 
If so, when will he be appointed and get 
on the job? 

Is it the Special Assistant to the Presi- 
dent, Dr. James Killian? If so, when will 
he set the goals, define the areas of re- 
sponsibility for the various agencies and 
offices involved, and get on with it? 

And if it is any one of these, what are 
the responsibilities and authority of the 
Director of the Advance Research Proj- 
ects Agency in the Defense Department? 
the Atomic Energy Commission? the in- 
dividual military services and their re- 
search organizations? to say nothing of 
various others who have at one time or 
another in the past several months had 
the finger pointed at them and the label 
of missile or space czar attached by the 
press? 

Now, the answers to these questions 
may be simple and complete. But if they 
are, Mr. Speaker, the men in these 
various positions and in these organiza- 
tions—and the whole American people— 
have a right to hear the answers clearly 
and promptly. 

Let me give a typical anonymous ex- 
ample of the present horrible state of 
confusion, I make it anonymous to save 
the careers of those who have been cour- 
ageous enough to make known this state 
of affairs. 

A project has been moving forward at 
modest speed under the guidance of one 
agency, partially on its own budget and 
partially on funds made available on a 
cooperative basis from another agency. 
Suddenly, the cooperating agency is told 
by the Bureau of the Budget that a third 
office, one currently operating without a 
permanent head, is to take over as the 
cooperating party. The existing budget 
is being transferred to the control of the 
new office and will be released only on 
the approval of the nonexistent head of 
that office. But in the transfer of 
budgets, no account is taken of the other 
facilities and services which were being 
provided by the original cooperating 
agency. And so the first agency, the 
one actually doing the job, sets out to 
call attention to the mistake. Lo and 
behold, it finds there is no one to talk 
to. The original cooperating agency has 
lost jurisdiction. The new cooperating 
agency is headless. The publicly styled 
czar declares he has no authority; his 
authority is being transferred to a newly 
created czar whose office has not yet 
been put into operation and who ac- 
tually has not yet been appointed. 

And while this goes on, the Budget 
Bureau freeze goes on and sticks. Re- 
sult: the project begins slowing down. 
It has only the funds of the first agency 
to work with and these relate to only 
part of the job, part of the facilities, 
part of the personnel, 
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There are competent men here in our 
Government to whom both the Congress 
and the public look for action and lead- 
ership in recovering the United States 
lead in space. Yet they are powerless in 
the constant shuffling of directives, 
budgets, and projects to accomplish any- 
thing coherent. 

Of course not all of these men are 
beyond human ambition. When a bit of 
their authority is removed and trans- 
ferred to another office or agency, they 
strive to give up as little of the relevant 
funds and organization as possible. So 
the inheritor gets the job but not the 
means to perform it. And the Bureau 
of the Budget replies to all requests for 
more funds that all that is needed has 
already been granted to the original 
agency or office and has been trans- 
ferred. 

This is not leadership or good admin- 
istration, Mr. Speaker. This approaches 
black magic and intellectual fraud. 

And while this goes on in Washington, 
the struggle. for space supremacy finds 
the United States falling further behind. 

While the Soviets sent up a dog in a 
space Cadillac, we tried and failed to 
put a mouse into orbit. 

While the Soviets ready a massive 
Scientific reconnaissance of the moon, 
we prepared to blast a gadget the size of 
a child’s top to the moon. 

While the 2,900-pound Sputnik III 
orbits around the earth, we hail our 38- 
pound Explorer IV and the President 
says the only trouble he is experiencing 
= with an even smaller ball—his golf 

all, 

While the Soviets practice launching 
million-pound-thrust ICBM’s month 
after month, we cannot even figure out 
who is to be responsible for developing 
such a rocket and what funds and facil- 
ities are to be made available to do the 
job. 

Mr. Speaker, if this Government is 
truly unable to fix responsibilities for 
such urgent matters as this, unable to 
define authority and leave it alone long 
enough to get the job done, unable to 
find able men to fill the vital positions 
in our space endeavors, then let us face 
it here on the floor and in our commit- 
tees. If we are in fact faced with mis- 
management or lack of steadfast admin- 
istrative leadership, let us not delude 
ourselves. I would rather stay here in 
continuous session as long as need be 
than go back to my district while the 
direction of our national science and 
technology remains so indecisive. 

I voted for the new National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Agency. I voted for the 
reorganization of the Defense Depart- 
ment. I voted for the increased author- 
izations and appropriations for our 
defense. I even led the battle to in- 
crease our atomic expenditures to a 
minimum safe level when the adminis- 
tration failed to do so. This is a record 
of cooperation and dedication to duty, 
not obstruction, 

On the strength of my own record, on 
the strength of the record of this great 
Congress, I plead with the administra- 
tion to act promptly and decisively in 
putting our space development program 
in sound hands, with clear delegation of 
authority and firm statements of re- 
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sponsibility. And above all else, I feel 
sure I speak for the will of the Congress 
when I earnestly request the administra- 
tion to unfreeze the funds so desperately 
needed to get on with both space devel- 
opment for peace and our military proj- 
ects involving space. 


A TRIBUTE TO TEACHERS 


The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. WILSON] is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I cannot see this final session of the 
85th Congress draw to its close without 
again calling attention—as I have in pre- 
vious years—to the accomplishment and 
the dedicetion of the schoolteachers of 
America, and to urge our people to see 
that their ranks inerease. 

During this session of Congress I have 
heard much discussion about the need for 
more classrooms, more higher institu- 
tions of learning, various plans for 
scholarships, loans to potentially top- 
flight college students, tax exemptions 
for parents sending their youngsters to 
colleges and universities, and so forth. 

These are all good ideas, of course, and 
it is to be hoped that our States and pri- 
vate institutions of learning seriously 
consider them and other related pro- 
Posals. 

It is my firm belief, Mr. Speaker, that 
expansion of classroom facilities in all 
levels of education will continue to 
progress—indeed, to accelerate—if we 
key this problem to one which is the 
most basic in the education of young 
America. The fundamental deficiency— 
and it seems to have been considerably 
neglected in the discussions I have heard 
in this Chamber and elsewhere—simply 
is this: We fail to make the teaching 
profession attractive to the most quali- 
fied young people. 

Every year there .are thousands of 
young men and women emerging from 
our colleges who, by emotional traits, 
personal inclination, and academic quali- 
fication, are natural teachers. Yet they 
hesitate, and many of them turn in other 
directions—because the teaching profes- 
sion offers them so little. Business, in- 
dustry, and the other professions offer 
so much more. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, there is the basic 
problem. 

It is folly to talk of building more 
classrooms if we cannot staff them with 
larger numbers of adequate people. 

For many years I have had close con- 
tact with teachers throughout my home 
State of Indiana. Most of my colleagues 
here know that I formerly was a teacher 
myself. I can honestly and very proudly 
say that the quality of teaching in In- 
diana has kept pace with the need and 
with the new complexities of our chang- 
ing world. 

I believe this is true of just about 
every other American State. 

The amazing thing to me, however, is 
how this great Nation—the richest in 
the world—has continued to attract 
such high quality teachers despite the 
neglect we have shown to them. There 
is only one answer, obviously: A teacher 
is a dedicated person, just as is a man 
of the clergy. Both are the lowest paid 
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professions—yet. demanding the highest 
in ability and moral standards—in 
America today. 

I do not share the belief, Mr. Speaker, 
that American high schools, colleges, 
and universities are turning out inferior 
products today. There is much talk to 
the effect that Russia is passing us up 
in this feld—and perhaps it is a good 
thing that such talk is circulating in 
Ameriea, because it may serve as @ 
needed warning. 

Every day we see proof, in accom- 
plishment, of the superiority of Ameri- 
can brainpower in all fields. 

We will continue that superiority— 
and on it depends the world’s future— 
if we develop and encourage teachers. 

I was pleased to note that Congres- 
sional conferees agreed, a few days ago, 
to increase the salary level of District 
of Columbia teachers by 14 percent. It 
was needed, and long overdue. 

Similar upgrading of teachers’ sal- 
aries is necessary throughout the coun- 
try, and the District of Columbia action 
may provide the incentive. I have at 
hand some statistics furnished to me 
by the Ford Foundation but which I do 
not have time to quote now, showing 
that relatively few high school teachers 
are paid as much as $5,000 a year, 
and elementary school teachers average 
$4,000 or less. 

With our steadily increasing national 
population, this becomes a problem of 
first importance. We are fortunate— 
very fortunate, indeed—that. we have 
been able to maintain a high quality of 
education in the face of such national 
shortsightedness. 

The most important asset in America 
today, Mr. Speaker, is our young folks. 
Let us not neglect them. 

I contend that classrooms and many 
new institutions of higher learning will 
be provided—for such is the American 
way of doing things—if we place the 
teaching profession on the very high 
level it so shiningly deserves. 


PROGRAM FOR TOMORROW 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
earlier in the day I was unable to give 
the gentleman from [Illinois [Mr. 
Arenps] information as to what might 
come up tomorrow. 

S. 3683, the area redevelopment bill, 
will come up for consideration tomorrow. 
I am so informed—while not directly 
informed—I am informed from a reliable 
source that the bill will come up to- 
morrow, and I am advising the House 
to that effect. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. MORANO. Does that mean there 
has been a gentlemen’s agreement 
reached between the Rules Committee 
and the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
reney that certain amendments will be 
agreed to? 

Mr. McCORMACK. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts is unable to give the 
gentleman from Connecticut authentic 
information in that respect. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. That means the bill 
comes up under a rule? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Under a rule; 


yes. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCORMACK. I yield to the 
gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. Some of us are con- 
cerned about this matter. There are 
other provisions in that bill that are very 
objectionable besides the one to which 
reference has already been made. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I have no com- 
ment to make on that. The bill will 
come up under an open rule and will 
permit the offering of amendments. 

Mr. MORANO. I read on the ticker 
that the chairman of the Rules Com- 
mittee said he would call up this bill 
tomorrow provided there was a gentle- 
men’s agreement that certain amend- 
ment would be agreed to. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I have not seen 
the ticker. I am making the announce- 
ment based on the information I have 
that the bill come up tomorrow. I hope 
that situation will develop, but, of course, 
I cannot guarantee it. 


THE SIMMERMON FARM PLAN 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. POLK] is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. POLK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks and to include several statis- 
tical tables and a letter written by Mr. 
and Mrs. Emmett Simmermon to Mem- 
bers of the other body. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POLK. Mr. Speaker, so many 
farm programs have been presented to 
the House in recent months that it is 
with some reluctance that I have asked 
for time this afernoon to submit an- 
other farm plan for your consideration. 

This is the Simmermon farm plan 
proposed and advocated by Mr. Emmett 
Simmermon, of South Solon, Ohio. 

Earlier this year Mr. and Mrs. Sim- 
mermon spent several weeks in Wash- 
ington discussing their proposals with 
House and Senate Agriculture Commit- 
tees and with many other persons in and 
out of Government. 

The plan follows: 

THE SIMMERMON FARM PLAN 
(By Emmett Simmermon) 

This is an overall farm plan for most of 
our agriculture commodities. 

The farmer’s prices would be set by our 
Government to give him an average income 
on a par with the nonfarmer. 

There would be no controls on the farm- 
er's production but any loss from a sur- 
plus would be prorated back to the farmer 
except a little help to the small farmer by 
the Government paying one-half of his sur- 
plus loss or a gross or net income exemption 
to a certain amount until he makes some 
natural adjustment in our modern economy. 

Paying a surplus loss would be a new 
method for the farmer but it is an old and 
tried method for the manufacturer and 
business. If the manufacturer has a sur- 
plus he disposes of it and the loss is his 
own which he stands. H a business stocks 
merchandise which is not moving, he dis- 
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poses of it, perhaps with a special sale, 
standing the loss. A good businessman 
would not continually overstock this mer- 
chandise but would stock that which he was 
more certain of moving. This would work 
the same way with the farmers if their 
average income was set on a par with the 
nonfarmers. Like the businessman, the 
farmers naturally would produce less of the 
production upon which they paid a large 
surplus loss. These would be the com- 
modities which our United States popula- 
tion needs with no controls on the farmer 
or dictation from anyone. This does not 
guarantee every farmer a good income but 
it gives him about an equal chance with 
business and the nonfarmer if he uses good 
business methods, but the farmer still con- 
tends with the weather. 

The cost to our Government would be 
very small. Farm prices set on a par with 
the nonfarmer average income would be 
tied with the cost of living, labor, steel, etc., 
therefore they could exchange their products 
and labor at any price level. 

Moving our surplus grains—the Govern- 
ment would sell for feed only their CCC 
grain for the best price they could get from 
the farmer who produces and feeds his 
grain, the normal amount he intends to pro- 
duce that year. The farmers pay the sur- 
plus loss. In return the farmer would take 
from production the normal number of acres 
required for this production, not from one 
farm with excessive acres in another but 
from his total farms. This would remove 
the normal bushels he intends to produce 
plus the bushels from the CCC stock. This 
should remove our surplus grains in 2 years 
and keep them removed. The Government 
should. pay part of the loss from our pres- 
ent CCC stock as this was acquired from 
past legislation. October 1, 1957, CCC stock 
of corn was 572 million bushels. 

Example: Using $2 per bushel as parity 
income and $1.50 per bushel as the Govern- 
ment cost of the corn; 572 million bushels of 
corn sold to the farmers at 70 cents per 
bushel leaves 80 cents per bushel surplus 
loss. Because this CCC stock was acquired 
from past legislation only one-half of the 
loss will be prorated back to the farmers. 
Five hundred and seventy-two million bush- 
els times 40 cents per bushel equals $228.8 
million divided by 3.1 billion bushels (aver- 
age bushels produced 1941-55) equals 0.078 
cent per bushel surplus loss. Two dollars 
per bushel the farmer received—0.078 cent per 
bushel surplus loss leaves $1.922 net to the 
farmer from disposing of the CCC surplus 
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in 1 year. The farmers’ acres taken from 
production that year should normally re- 
duce the production around 572 million 
bushels. This would be disposing of 1.144 
million bushels of corn at a $228.8 million 
cost to the Government or 20 cents per 
bushel and should leave corn in short supply 
for that year. 

The other feed grains and wheat would be 
disposed of in like manner. We would con- 
tinue Public Law No. 480 and the other laws 
which bring good will, give help to our 
schools and the poor, perhaps adding some 
on the order of a food stamp law we formerly 
had. Using good business methods we can 
easily remove our surplus to the poor. 

There was less than 1 percent difference 
in our agriculture production and con- 
sumption in 1955-56 and I believe from to- 
day's data our consumption will be greater 
than our production in 1957. What fraction 
of 1 percent is enough to assure the Ameri- 
can housewife her choice of a food table in 
our supermarkets until her food is rationed. 

Attending farm meetings last summer and 
fall the dairy farmers told us they would be 
glad to pay all the surplus loss if their price 
was only on a par with the nonfarmer. 
Milk at $6.51 per hundred would give the 
dairy farmer 14 cents per quart to pay for 
his capital investment and equipment, 
planting, cultivating, harvesting his crops, 
filling silos, fertilizers, seeds, tractors, 
grinding feeds, buying supplements plus his 
many other expenses and duties, feeding, 
milking, and delivering the milk f. o. b. to 
the processors’ plant. With the average 
1957 milk price of 24 cents this would leave 
the processors 10 cents for filling a quart 
container and handing it to the consumer. 
This requires less labor than milking the 
cows alone. 

Thirty cents per hundred from the dairy 
farmer’s check would more than pay the 
1957 surplus loss of $378.5 million the tax- 
payer paid. 

Example: If a farmer sold $10,000 of live- 
stock and there was a surplus loss of 5 per- 
cent or $500 he would pay this loss like any 
other business. Livestock, poultry, eggs, etc., 
would be on the same order. It takes 7 
pounds of feed to produce 1 pound of meat. 
A raise in the income of our low-paid United 
States population would consume our 
surplus. 

CORN—EXAMPLE NO 1 

Using $2 per bushel as parity income pro- 
rating one-half of the surplus loss up to 50 
acres with a $250 limit on corn and a $2,000 
total limit on all Government programs per 
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farm or farmer. If we still produced the 
average crop 1941-55 of 3.1 billion bushels, 
after paying the surplus loss the small 
farmer would have $1.97%4 per bushel with 
the large farmer $1.9544. 


EXAMPLE NO. 2 


Same as example No. 1 but the farmers pro- 
ducing 1 billion extra bushels with a loss of 
$1 per bushel. After paying the surplus 
loss the farmers would have $1,858 and $1,716. 
It would take about one-half of the crop 
acres of wheat, oats, barley, rye, and soybeans 
to produce this extra billion bushels of corn. 


WHEAT—EXAMPLE NO. 1 


Same as corn, only using $2.90 as parity 
income prorating one-half of the surplus 
loss up to 1,500 bushels with a $500 limit 
on wheat. With a 900 million bushel crop 
300 million bushels exported with a $1.38 
per bushel loss, after paying the loss the 
small farmer has $2.67 per bushel, the large 
farmer $2.44. 

EXAMPLE NO. 2 


Sanre as example No. 1 with 300 million 
bushels extra disposed of with a $2.14 per 
bushel loss. The small farmer would have 
$2.46 per bushel and the large farmer $2.02, 


COTTON 


We would pay the small cotton farmer a 
subsidy until he could get adjusted with our 
modern economy, because of the competition 
with synthetics. 

Thus on 500 pound bales: 

Those producing 1-11 bales would receive 
up to 8 cents per pound to a 37 cents per 
pound limit. 

Those producing 12-24 bales would receive 
up to 6 cents per pound to a 35 cents per 
pound limit. 

Those producing 25-34 bales would receive 
up to 4 cents per pound to a 33 cents per 
pound limit. 

Those producing 35-49 bales would receive 
up to 2 cents per pound to a 31 cents per 
pound limit. 

Those producing 50 or more bales would 
receive market price. 

The other farm commodities would be on 
the same order. 

March 1, 1958—parity income prices would 
be around: Wheat $2.86, corn 62.04, oats 
$1.02, rye $1.90, barley $1.62, soybeans $3.25, 
sorghum $1.77 per bushel, hogs $26.50, cat- 
tle $34.15, veal $34.60, lamb and mutton 
$31.45, milk $6.51 per hundred. These prices 
could vary with their location, their grade, 
their market place, the unemployed, the cost 
of living, labor, steel, etc. 


Corn Taste No. 1.—From agriculture census, 1954 tables and Agriculture Statistics, 1956 


Using $2 per bushel as parity income, prorating 14 of the corn surplus loss up to 50 acres and all above 50 acres back to the producer, and the Government paying 14 up to 
a $250 limit on corn and a $2,000 total limit on all Government farm programs per farm or farmer. 


Example No. 1: 3,000,000,000 bushel crop; $2 parity income; 24 pecan surplus disposed of with 24 cents per bushel loss. 


Example No. 2: Same as example No. 1 with 4,000,000,000 bush 


crop; the extra billion disposed of with a $1 bushel loss equals an average loss of 14.2 cents per bushel. 
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Total cost to U. S. Government.. 
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Example No. 1: 24 


cents per bushel Joss 
Cost Net price Cost 
81.28 81.9724 $8. 
2.99 1.9 18. 
5.03 1.9 37. 
11.14 1.9784 70. 
15.00 1.9734 94. 
18. 86 % 925 119. 
27. 70 1.9 200. 
108. 1.95 670. 
149. 00 1. 95 941. 
213.00 1.95 1. 347. 
299, 00 1. 95 1, 888. 
126. 00 1. 95 2, 694. 
599. 00 1. 95 3, 781. 
770. 00 1. 9 4, 864. 
1. 285. 00 1. 95. 8, 115. 


Example No. 2: 14.2 
cents per bushel loss 


Bene 
No, 1: Cost 
to U. S. 


Total bushels 


Net price 


09 $1,858 

. 89 1,858 
35 1,858 189, 312, 520 
. 29 1, 858 160, 121, 115 
71 1,858 88, 210, 750 
00 1,858 

08 1, 858 

00 1,716 | 590, 582,670 |. coca nn cone 
00 1,716 

00 1,716 441, 383, 580 
00 1,716 164, 318, 616 
00 1,716 119, 915, 680 
00 1, 716 „ 880 
00 1, 716 15, 724, 422 
00 1, 716 20, 774, 025 


3, 108, 764, 675 


3, 087, 891, 000 
3, 100, 906, 000 
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Wueat Taste No. 2.—Agriculture census, 1954 table 


Using a $2.90 per bushel as parity income, prorating 34 of the wheat surplus loss up to 1,500 bushels but prorating all above 1,500 bushels back to the producer and the 
Government paying 14 up to a $500 limit on wheat and a $2,000 total limit on all Government programs per farm or farmer. 

Example No. 1: 900 million bushel crop, $2.90 parity income, 300 million disposed of with a $1.38 bushel loss equal to an average loss of 23 cents for the total crop. 

a 2: Same as with example No. 1, with 120 million bushel crop; the 300 million extra bushels disposed of at a $2.14 per bushel loss equals an average loss of 44 
cents per 


No. 1: 23 Example No. 2: 44 


Example 


plus 6 cents per bushel loss cents per bushel loss 
percent to Government and to Government and 
Production bushels Farms average farmer each farmer each Total bushels 
bus SS — —— 
per 


0 17, 885 15 83. 45 $2. 67 $. 60 $2, 45 208. 275 
25 35, 516 43 9. 80 2. 67 18. 92 2. 40 1. 527, 188 
50 79, 120 88 20, 24 2. 67 38.72 2.46 6, 962, 560 
100 423, 332 350 80. 54 2.67 154. 00 2. 46 148, 166, 200 
500 173, 273 875 201. 25 2. 67 380, 00 2.46 151. 613, 875 
1,000 to 68, 575 1, 400 335. 80 2.67 642. 40 2. 36 100, 110, 500 
nee ᷑ ĩ ĩ j,; . ¼—ũß , ] ĩ⅛˙—˙—ĩn¹;1. ²ꝗn F..... — 
r PS oo ERG 35, 776 1,949 892. 
2,000 ta 36, 306 2,920 1, 343. 
3,000 to 20. 704 4.670 2. 148. 
5,000 to 9,999.. 18, 458 8, 750 4, 025. 
rr 7.272 17, 500 8. 050. 
inn enn, ůò A „ „„ V.. . ⅛—ia.õ— ET E 
Apintie statistics 1956, p. 1 (wheat prod 
ere .. xe... . 


Corron TaBe No. 3. Agriculture census, 1954 tables 


Paying subsidies on 500-pornd bales to the cotton farmers— Farmers producing 0 to II bales recetve up to 8 cents a pound to a 37 cents pound limit, those produein 
IS DENCIO Iti ̃ pound è V ß» ] 7 Ta E SE COLLE pes pad LNIG LAN shinee, 


producing 35 to 49 bales receive up to a 2 cents a pound toa 31 cents a pound limit with the Government paying up to a $700 limit on cotton and a $2,000 total limit on all Goyern- 
ment programs per farm or farmer. 


Average] Total 


Average] Total 
bales | average | Total pounds 
bales 


Farms | bales | average 


g 
: 


1 143,191 71, 595, 500 285, 610, 000 
2 224,048 } 112, 474, 000 103, 000 
3 279,930 | 139, 965, 000 
4 302, O84 151, 042, 000 
5 312,605 | 156.302. 500 
6 303,312 | 151, 656, 000 
7 280, 434 | 140, 217,000 
9 310, 688 155, 344, 000 
9 226, 980 113, 499, 000 
1034 | 497, 647 » 823, 500 

ä —44.—.———— 1, 439, 909, 500 

TOTAL COST TO u. s. GOVERNMENT MARKET PRICE PLUS SUBSIDIEs—continued 


Bales 
Price per pound ltoll 12 to 24 25 to 34 35 to 49 
o bales bales bales bales 


-| +4¢=37¢ | +2¢=35¢ 


Norx.— Table No. 4 shows the tion if all these aeres were planted to corn. These 6 grain crops use 34 of our crop 
and their 8 modern =s „ havi 


soybeans, totals, 0 
ton and acres for the years 1941-55, It shows the bushels inereased our total production very little. In 1955 we had the largest ‘oduction on 
the other 5 combined. Because of the fertility we could not double our corn produc- the smallest 3 favorable weather: and diverting the poor 8 to sorghum, 
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TABLE No. 5.—Acres seeded, planted, and in cultivation (totals in thousands) 


Nore.—Table No. 5 shows the acreage, their totals, and the combined total acre- 
6 grain crops also with sorghum and cotton added, 


age of the 


47, 379 
44,214 


1955 has 3,000,000 less 


cultivat 
cotton 


270, 904 


acres than average seres for our 6 grain crops but adding sorghum and cotton acres 
we have average acres, The gain in acres of 1 crop is at the loss of acres to others. 


TaBe No. 6.— Wool in 1,000 pounds (p. 844, Agriculture Statistics, 1956) 


Year 


United States | Imported for Imported Total wool United States 
total produc- | consumption carpet wooi imported farmer price 
tion per pound 
Cents 

428, 533 656, 076 100, 058 758, 132 40. 3 
285, 280 466, 2: 258, 679 720, 925 49,0 
249, 344 402, 315, 133 717, 166 62.1 
253, 991 430, 614 126, 149 556, 763 97.1 
266, 909 379, 677 165, 260 544, 046 54.1 
274, 458 „ 188, 046 8. 850 54,9 
279, 307 159, 580 144, 767 304, 347 53.2 
274, 970 169, 054 185, 958 355, 012 44.0 


Nore,—Agriculture 


prices Jan. 15, 1958, by Crop Reporting Board, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., p. 5, shows the following percentage of Jan- 
uary 1958 parity prices; cotton, 72; corn, 54; wheat, 80; wool, 65. 

The United States farmers’ wool production is very short in comparison to the 


price? 


United States needs yet the parity percentage is still around the level of cotton, corn, 
and wheat of which we have a large surplus. 
price? 3 pounds of wool in a wool suit, does farmer’s price of wool affect the retail 


Does supply and demand control the 


Tasty No. 7.—Number of farms, small and large, in corn, wheat, and cotton 


Acres 


Under 50 50 to 99 100 to 199 
50, 77, 377 52, 104 
507, 478 42, 897 21, 800 
2, 353, 329 368, 930 117, 777 


200 to 209 300 to 499 500 to 999 | 1,000 and over 
21, 832 15, 953 6, 111 1, 526 
5, 833 3,057 1,139 273 
12, 640 3, 598 177. ————ů— 


1 500 acres and up. 


Norte,—If you moved only the corn farms under 50 acres, this alone would move 
almost }4 of our farm population to where? 


Tase No. 8. —-Farm cost and returns, 1956, with comparisons: Family and commercial farms 


Gross farm income (dollars) 


1955 1956 
4,070 3, 682 
69, 126 61, 740 


Net farm income of dollar gross income 


Source: From U. S. Department of Agriculture Bulletin No. 176, June 1957, Agriculture Research Service, p. 31. 


This chart shows the small farmer far 
more efficient than the large commercial 
farmer. The small farmer has a net income 
from his gross dollar of 45 cents to 59 cents 
compared to the large farmer of 30 cents to 
87 cents. Would the urban people ever buy 
food cheaper from the large-scale farmer? 

Which will make the better rural America? 
To have one farmer or corporation whose 
main incentive is to hire his help as cheaply 


as possible with machines to get more dol- 
lars to buy more land, generally with very 
little interest in civic activities, or to have 
several young couples who love the soll get 
started in life on this same ground raising 
their families, having a personal interest in 
church, schools, and civic affairs? Besides 
charts show smaller farms can produce food 
cheaper than the large corporations. 


TABLE No. 9.—Income levels in 1955 (money aie of persons, p. 316, statistical abstract 


Professional, technical, 
and kindred workers 


Managers, officials, 
and 8 ex- 
cluding farm 


The self-employed and salaried have & set 
price. The farmers ask: “What will you give 
me?” In this modern world of high eco- 
nomics and high intelligence, will we close 
our eyes to the farmers who are the most effi- 
cient group of our economy in giving our 
United States population a choice of a food 
table comparable to no other nation and 
ignore them when they only ask to be given 
an average price set on a par with the aver- 
age nonfarmer instead of ‘““What’ll you give 
me?” 

March 1, 1958, the nonfarmers’ average 
income was $2.70 per hour and the factory 
workers’ average income was $2.10 per hour 
compared to the farmers’ income of 69 cents 
per hour who asked “What’ll you give me?” 
and who has an investment almost as large 
as all other business combined. It has been 
stated by some of our Government officials 
that “farmers never had it so good” as in 
1957. The farmers’ average cash 
from farming in 1957 was $1,472, while dur- 
ing the 5 years 1943-47 the average cash in- 
come was $2,097-$2,307. 


1958 


Farmers’ average income set on a par with 
the nonfarmers would give them a chance to 
plan their economy like the manufacturers, 
business, the salaried, and urban workers. 
This would help offset today’s depression, 
help control those in the future, and save 
many present family farms. The young 
farmers whom we need for a continued ade- 
quate and reasonable food and fiber supply 
could now start farming with a reasonable 
chance of success instead of being sold out 
as in the past few years. 

We suggest: No governmental controls on 
the farmers’ production because their chance 
of success is very small until we learn how 
to control mother and human nature. A 
manufacturer can take a certain amount of 
materials with labor and machines and turn 
out a certain amount of durable and non- 
durable products. The farmer can plant, or 
seed a crop and with Mother Nature his 
production can be from zero to a surplus not 
needed. From a sow he may market zero 
to over a ton of hogs. Human nature can 
connive to make almost any controllable 
farm program a grievance. Prorating the 
surplus loss back to the producer is a defi- 
nite method that the manufacturer and 
business have used for years. 

The United States Treasury would have no 
loss from setting the farmers’ prices on a par 
with the nonfarmers’ average income because 
of the increase in revenue from the farmers, 
urban labor, and business. 

With the farmers’ income set on a par 
with the other groups of our economy, we 
would have a more stable economy, new high 
levels of more employment, purchasing 
power, more and better homes, more jobs, 
more durable and nondurable products, bet- 
ter schools and roads, more leisure, more 
freedom and recreation. An abundance of 
agriculture products is necessary for the con- 
tinued prosperity of our Nation. 

SovurH Soton, Omo, July 26, 1958. 

Dear SENATOR: We spent 9 weeks in Wash- 
ington, D. C., this year presenting and ex- 
Plaining this farm plan to the Senate and 
House committees, their counselors, many 
Congressmen, many Department of Agricul- 
ture officials, and economists, getting data, 
making charts to answer their questions and 
proving the plan sound. We were able to 
answer their logical questions, show how we 
could dispose of our surplus grains in 2 
years with very little cost to the United 
States Government, increase the farmers’ in- 
come wth no controls on the farmers’ pro- 
duction, only to be told there was no use 
to have it made into a bill as it would be 
vetoed because of Secretary of Agriculture 
Mr. Ezra Benson’s farm policy. We tried 
very hard but were unsuccessful in getting 
Mr. Benson to tell us why. What is our 
farm policy in action? After hearing Mr. 
Benson testify in March 1954, Mr. True 
Morse told us their policy was that if you had 
a surplus, and that if you would drop the 
price, low enough, the surplus would move. 
After using this policy several years (only 
on the farmer) we find on March 1, 1958, 
the farmers’ average income to be 69 cents 
per hour compared to the average income of 
the nonfarmers with a different policy of 
$2.70 per hour. Surely you do not want a 
Senate farm bill that will only drop the 
farmers’ average meager income of 69 cents 
to a lower level when you have legislated 
bills raising the income of practically all 
other groups of our economy. 

Most present farm legislation as a whole 
gives the grain, meat, milk, food, and fiber 
processor as much or more benefits than 
the farmers. 

Example of today’s milk law: We have 
never had a dairy on our farm, but in the 
House Agriculture Committee in February 
1958, we heard that formerly on the average 
the farmer was getting 10 cents a quart and 
the consumer was paying 18 cents per quart, 
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while today the farmer is getting 7 cents 
per quart and the consumer is paying 24 
cents per quart. The farmer, the consumer, 
nor the United States Government have no 
protection in today’s milk legislation. The 
milk processor can give the farmer as low 
a price as he wishes and charge the con- 
sumer as high a price as he wishes and for 
any surplus he does not sell at a high price 
the United States Treasury gives him a 
check. How can the processor lose? The 
7 cents per quart the dairy farmer receives 
is gross income out of which he must pay 
for his capital investment, dairy herd, build- 
ings, repairs, taxes, insurance, farm ma- 
chinery, oil and gasoline, seeds, fertilizers, 
planting, cultivating, and harvesting the 
crops, filling silos, grinding feed, buying sup- 
plements, plus his many other duties and 
expenses, feeding, milking the cows, and 
delivering the milk, f. o. b. the processor’s 
plant. Compare the farmers’ meager 7 cents 
per quart for the above expenses plus his 
labor with no protection in today’s milk 
law with that of the milk processors who 
have almost 100 percent protection and re- 
ceive 17 cents for filling a quart container 
and handing it to the consumer, which re- 
quires less labor than milking the cows 
alone. On April 1, 1958, Mr. Benson took 
one-half cent per quart from the farmers’ 
meager 7 cents and gave it to the processor 
(a legalized theft) because the consumer re- 
ceived no benefits. Mr. Benson in a letter 
admitted to us this was a legalized theft, 
but said it is the law. On the same order 
as the milk law, the meat, grain, and fiber 
processors have received similar large bene- 
fits while the farmers’ prices were going 
down and we know Mr. Benson is working 
very hard for the power to drop farmers’ 
prices more. 

What has the American farmer, the most 
efficient group of our economy done to re- 
ceive such unjust discrimination, other than 
giving the American population their choice 
of a food table comparable to no other na- 
tion for less hours of labor? 

The enclosed brief description, examples 
and charts contain the main ideas we gave 
to the Agriculture Committees, their coun- 
selors, the Department of Agriculture, and 
others. Senate legislation containing these 
ideas would give the farmers about an equal 
chance with the other groups of our econ- 
omy, with no cost to the United States 
Government if you consider the direct and 
indirect revenue it puts in the United States 
Treasury. It is far better in the end to 
work for farm legislation that will really 
help the farmer, even though it is vetoed, 
than to work for political legislation which 
mostly gives very little help to the farmer 


or our economy. Both need this help today. 


Wishing you good health and God's guid- 
ance in your decisions, we are, 
Very truly yours, 
Mr. and Mrs. EMMETT SIMMERMON. 


A BUSINESSMAN’S INTEREST IN 
POLITICS 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the Muncie (Ind.) Press of August 11, 


1958: 
Tue EDITOR'S CORNER 


(Evrror’s Nore.—While we are on vacation 
leaders of the Muncie community are pinch- 
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hitting for us. Today’s guest columnist is 
John W. Fisher, Ball Bros. Co. vice presi- 
dent and one of the men largely responsible 
for the industrial expansion program of the 
Muncie Chamber of Commerce.) 

(By John W. Fisher) 

While the editor is on vacation, perhaps 
you might be interested in a businessman's 
interest in politics. 

I am a part of a management team re- 
sponsible for meeting a payroll for approxi- 
mately 5,000 employees. Our success and 
our ability to deliver regular payrolls depend 
on our remaining competitive with other in- 
dustrial firms operating under various local, 
State, and regional government regulations. 
Politicians to a very large extent set these 
competitive conditions. Local civil taxes, 
school taxes, State levies, excise taxes, trans- 
portation regulations, industrial health reg- 
ulations, and many other administrative 
edicts may sometimes dictate whether or not 
we expand or discontinue one of our enter- 
prises. 

Many business decisions are made in legis- 
lative halls or by governmental bureaus. 
Believe it or not, unemployment compensa- 
tion regulations may dictate seasonal opera- 
tions. Actually, we have been forced to de- 
prive the Muncie area of employment oppor- 
tunities at times because it was not econom- 
ically feasible to operate for a matter of 1 or 
2 months and then have to pay stiff unem- 
ployment benefits. This was formerly the 
kind of occasional employment that many 
women and employable school children par- 
ticularly enjoyed, for it gave them that extra 
money with which to buy a coat, Christmas 
present, payments on a home, etc. 

Many of you are familiar with the history 
of much of the legislation guaranteeing 
certain rights and fringe benefits which, by 
law, have become part of the fixed costs of 
doing business. Unless we're fully familiar 
with and interested in such legislation 
through our political representatives, then 
we do not have an opportunity to voice our 
opinions and have our employer interest rep- 
resented at the time the laws are formulated. 

Competent men are reluctant to run for 
political office unless they have the support 
of their friends and associates. However, 
when a good man accepts an office, you will 
find that he is quite lonely. Many of his 
friends abandon him, or else only those with 
selfish interests seem to try to aline them- 
selves with him. 

Politics begin at the precinct level. I am 
sure many businessmen and others in this 
community never take interest in this politi- 
cal fact. Unless you have enthusiastic and 
responsible precinct committeemen, you will 
not have an effective county chairman or co- 
operation with your State and national offi- 
cials. Someone has to take the responsibil- 
ity of telling the story where it counts, for 
without successful business enterprises there 
are few wages or opportunities of any kind. 

Finally, I am interested in politics because 
I have been bountifully blessed. This coun- 
try of ours, this State and community in 
which we live, have been good to me and my 
family. I feel a deep sense of responsibility 
to continue to pass on to generations that 
will follow the fine spirit and generous op- 
portunities that have been made ayailable 
to me and others of this generation. If we 
have the desire to have good, clean govern- 
ment, we must take an interest in politics at 
the local level and give support to those who 
e State and national positions in poli- 

es. 


GROVER PAGE—A MAN IN WHOM 
THERE WAS NO GUILE 
Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, it was 
William Wordsworth who said “That 
best portion of a good man’s life—his 
little, mameless, unremembered acts of 
kindness and love.” These words of a 
great English poet well express one 
facet in the life of the late Grover Page. 

Mr. Page's 40-year association with the 
Courier-Journal, of Louisville, Ky., was 
terminated by his death on August 5, 
1958. Though his name will cease to ap- 
pear along with the names of Adele 
Brandeis, Molly Clowes, Tarleton Collier, 
Weldon James, and John Ed Pearce, 
members of the editorial staff page, his 
memory will be cherished by those ca- 
pable of appreciating his art, and by 
many upon whom he bestowed his friend- 
ship. 

Beginning under the leadership of 
Henry Watterson, and extending through 
the present leadership of Barry Bing- 
ham, Mark Ethridge and Russell Briney, 
editor-in-chief, publisher and editor, re- 
spectively, the Louisville Courier-Jour- 
nal has made its impact on public and 
craft alike throughout the entire coun- 
try. This fact is evidenced by its having 
been named on every list in a survey as 
among 10 great United States papers. It 
is quite fitting, therefore, that Grover 
Page should have given of his time and 
talents to the furtherance of such a pub- 
lication which places public service above 
private gain. 

It was on November 8, 1908, 40 years 
after the establishment of the Courier- 
Journal, that Henry Watterson wrote: 

Forty years of shine and shower have 
passed over the good gray head of the old 
lady at the corner. 


Thus the Courier-Journal became 
known as the old lady at the corner, and 
thus the words of the great journalist 
quoted above remind me of the 40 years 
of shine that passed over the head of 
Grover Page during his association with 
this newspaper. For his career as an 
artist did not go unnoticed, but was rec- 
ognized far and wide. He was devoted 
to his work, and praise and apprecia- 
tion of its worth never failed to gratify 
him. Mr. Page’s cartoons were descrip- 
tive of situations affecting our State and 
Nation, They told the full story graph- 
ically and realistically, while, at the same 
time, they portrayed his kindliness and 
love of his fellow man. The facts, as 
he presented them, spoke through his 
cartoons with unusual effect and were 
not marred by disrespect for the truth. 
Though possessing great artistic ability, 
Mr. Page was a man without guile who 
gained his greatest pleasure from unself- 
ish acts of friendship. He loved chil- 
dren and never tired of explaining to 
them, in a way they could understand, 
the techniques of a cartoonist’s trade. 
His pride in the newspaper for which he 
worked and his devotion to his colleagues 
could never be questioned. Surely it was 
in giving that this great American re- 
ceived. By his words and actions he has 
written a finer citation than any that 
could be written for him. 
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SOCIAL SECURITY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mass- 
achusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, as usual, 
the Eisenhower administration has sent 
its spokesmen to Capitol Hill to oppose 
liberalization of social-security benefits 
for the 11 million present beneficiaries, 
and for 75 million future recipients of 
benefits. 

Before the 1954 amendments to the 
Social Security Act, liberalizing benefits, 
and offering such prodigious advances as 
permanent disability benefits, waiver of 
premium, and retirement for women at 
62, Mr. Eisenhower said that improve- 
ment in benefit levels for the program 
was neither needed nor desirable at that 
time. To aggravate such a vigorous 
stand against the public interest, he sent 
his Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare before committees of the Con- 
gress to oppose in the strongest terms, 
any extension or liberalization of the 
program. 

In the following election campaign the 
President shamelessly took credit for the 
very amendments to the Social Security 
Act which he had so forcefully opposed. 

History now repeats itself. The House 
has passed another bill liberalizing bene- 
fits to present retirees by about 7 per- 
cent, raising the figure subject to tax 
from $350 per month to $400 per month, 
and raising by a substantial figure the 
benefits to be paid to future retirees. 

Again the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare made the trip from 
his office to the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee Room. His object was precisely 
the same as in 1954; his testimony could 
have been written for the 1954 bill. 

Last week the brand new Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Arthur 
S. Flemming, in his maiden appearance 
before the Senate Finance Committee, 
carried on the uniform tradition of the 
Eisenhower administration’s opposition 
to increase in the benefit levels of social 
security. 

It might be assumed that the opposi- 
tion of Dr. Flemming was due to lack of 
understanding of the program, or to lack 
of familiarity with his job. This is not 
so. He has a large and experienced staff 
to advise him. He is an educator of note, 
and a bureaucrat of considerable expe- 
rience and reputation. He is spokesman 
for the administration, carrying on its 
established program of opposition to the 
liberalization of one of the greatest 
humanitarian programs in history. 

Perhaps Dr. Flemming has failed to 
meet retirees and pensioners trying to 
maintain body and soul on $30 or $40 a 
month. Perhaps he has not acquainted 
himself with the problem of providing 
bare necessities of life, food, and shelter 
on the meager benefits paid under the 
OASI program and under the public- 
assistance sections of the law. If he 
were aware of the struggle merely to 
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live on such scant commons he would 
speak differently. Certainly, he would 
speak in other words if he were aware of 
how hard it is to maintain that precious 
human dignity which is often all that 
remains to our older citizens in their last 
years at or below subsistence level in- 
come. 

The fact is that he comes to Congress 
as a lackey for one of the most disinter- 
ested Presidents in American history. 
He speaks for a President whose record 
on social legislation is delay, reduce, or 
oppose improvement in, if not to actu- 
ally reduce, social programs. This is 
the heritage as an administration headed 
by a retired general who has had the 
advantages of cradle to the grave secur- 
ity, not just for himself, but for his 
family. Medical care for himself and his 
family as long as he lives, a pension in 
excess of four figures, just increased, 
aides, Government transportation, and 
fringe benefits for life are his lot. This 
is the sensitivity of an Eisenhower to 
the sorrow and need of our senior citi- 
zens who eke out a pitiful existence in 
slum dwellings on meager diets insuffi- 
cient to maintain health. This is his 
concern for oldsters who cannot afford 
medical care even for the serious needs 
of age, much less for preventative med- 
icine to prolong life and comfort. 

Dr. Flemming admitted the justifica- 
tion for a 7 percent increase in OASI 
benefits and the liberalization of bene- 
fits for persons covered and to be covered 
by that section of the law. He even fa- 
vored that section. 

Dr. Flemming opposes liberalization of 
benefits under the public assistance sec- 
tions of the law. He opposes, on behalf 
of this callous and heartless administra- 
tion, additional benefits for maternal and 
child welfare programs; aid to depend- 
ent children, the blind, the permanently 
and totally disabled; and the aged cov- 
ered by the public assistance sections of 
the law. 

The liberalization of benefits opposed 
by him is a mere $6 per month on 
the average case covered. The cost, 
$288 million per year is the real objec- 
tion. To front this objection the ad- 
ministration spokesman drags forth the 
weary claim that it is the desire of the 
administration to return programs of 
this sort to the States. He then pro- 
ceeded to tell the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee and the American people that the 
administration approved the changes 
proposed in the legislation to make Fed- 
eral grants to the States on the basis of 
need. Dr. Flemming approved the por- 
tion of the bill which would combine into 
one figure the separate maximums on 
money payments and medical care, to 
permit larger payments to the States. 
Unsaid and unrecognized by Dr. Flem- 
ming was that this same proposal will 
increase control of their programs by the 
respective States, in accordance with the 
administration’s own recommendations, 

The last acts of this quasi-tragedy 
appeared in the newspapers this week. 
Both Dr. Flemming and a Member of 
the other body—the Senate—threatened 
Presidential veto for this bill, over this 
same $6 increase to our recipients of 
public assistance. 
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The hint of veto was made by Dr. 
Flemming in almost the same breath 
that he admitted an 8 percent increase 
in the cost of living since the last liberal- 
ization of benefits, and admitted it con- 
stituted justification for liberalization of 
the old-age and survivors insurance 
program. 

The American people must be aware of 
these facts in the same way and in the 
same degree that they approve and de- 
sire liberalization of these two programs. 

If these programs are vetoed by the 
President it will be because the lobbies 
and special interest groups have made 
their voice heard and their will manifest 
to an administration and President un- 
interested in the needs of the 86 millions 
covered by the program. It will mean 
also that human needs will be out- 
weighed in the minds of the administra- 
tion by mere bookkeeping and by the 
special interests who oppose all humani- 
tarian programs. 


NEWSMEN TO COMMUNIST CHINA 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, the rep- 
resentatives of 26 American news organ- 
izations have in their possession prop- 
erly validated passports for Communist 
China. All they lack is Chinese Com- 
munist visas. 

On August 13, 1958, the State Depart- 
ment wrote me, “Apparently the Peiping 
regime to date has not felt that it was 
to its political or propaganda advantage 
to grant such permission.” 

What the Red Chinese want is reci- 
procity. They want visas for their cor- 
respondents to permit their correspond- 
ents to visit the United States. Last 
August the State Department an- 
nounced that no reciprocal visas would 
be granted to Chinese correspondents. 

In other words, we want them to al- 
low our newsmen to travel in their 
country but we won't agree to allow 
their newsmen to come here. What a 
sorry situation. Do we have something 
to hide? 

The Secretary of State in his news 
conference of August 27, 1957, referred 
to our law governing admission of Com- 
munists and said no agreement for the 
entrance of Chinese journalists could be 
made. The Attorney General would 
have to make certain findings. How- 
ever, he indicated the State Department 
would consider applications by Chinese 
journalists but that none had ever been 
made. 

In the letter quoted above the State 
Department informs me that such an 
application would “be considered indi- 
vidually on its own merits.” This seems 
to contradict the report last August that 
nd visas would be issued to Chinese Com- 
munist newsmen. The letter says: 

The question of whether or not a visa 
would be granted in such a case is a hypo- 
thetical one as no Chinese Communist 
newsman has applied for one. 


We do not recognize this nation of 
more than half a billion people. Our 
communications with Red China are 
poor. I hope, however, that somehow 
the message will get to the Peiping gov- 
ernment to encourage its newsmen to 
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apply at once for visas to enter the 
United States. They may, in my opin- 
ion, be granted and this would mean 
that our 26 newsmen could enter Red 
China. 

The McCarran-Walter Immigration 
and Naturalization Act of 1952 provides 
that the Secretary of State may recom- 
mend and the Attorney General may 
determine that a Communist otherwise 
excludable by law may enter the United 
States. If the Secretary of State in- 
tended those 26 passports to mean any- 
thing, he is obligated to recommend 
favorably the granting of visas to bona 
fide Red Chinese newspapermen who 
make application. 

Of course none should be admitted if 
there is any reason to believe that he is 
coming to engage in subversive activities 
or espionage. And the law so provides. 

This is only one aspect of a Chinese 
policy which makes little sense even as 
a puzzle. But if we can solve this and 
have at hand reports from responsible 
newsmen, we do have a beginning and 
a basis for hope that we may make dras- 
tic changes in our policies. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (at the request of 
Mr. ARENDS) for Friday, August 15, on 
account of official business in Michigan’s 
Sixth Congressional District. 

To Mr. Doyte for the remainder of the 
session on account of official duties for 
Congressional committee away from 
Washington, D.C. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Hovirierp, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. Witson of Indiana, for 10 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. Brown of Ohio, for 1 hour, on 
Monday next following Mr. MADDEN. 

Mr. Mappen, for 30 minutes, on Mon- 
day next. 

Mr. Rees of Kansas, for 10 minutes, 
tomorrow. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend re- 
marks, was granted to: 

Mr. ENGLE (at the request of Mr. 
Sisk) in two instances and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. CORBETT. 

Mr. MLLER of Nebraska in three in- 
stances. 

Mr. Berry and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. SANTANGELO (at the request of Mr. 
McCormack) and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. VuRSELL and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. DENNISON. 

Mr. Saprak and to include extraneous 
matter. 
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ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills and joint resolutions 
of the House of the following titles, 
which were thereupon signed by the 
Speaker: 

H. R. 1244. An act to provide for the de- 
velopment by the Secretary of the Interior 
of Independence National Historical Park, 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 3140. An act for the relief of Erika 
Gorenstein Nathanson; 

H. R. 4635. An act to provide for settle- 
ment and entry of public lands in Alaska 
containing coal, oil, or gas under section 10 
of the act of May 14, 1898, as amended; 

H. R. 7330. An act for the relief of Deme- 
trius Daskalakis; 

H. R. 7466. An act to provide for the es- 


. tablishment of a facility of the Vicksburg 


National Military Park; 

H. R. 7725. An act for the relief of Shizuko 
Sese Sheveland; 

H. R. 8308. An act to establish the use of 
humane methods of slaughter of livestock as 
a policy of the United States, and for other 
purposes; 

H. R. 8478. An act amending the Hawaiian 
Homes Commission Act to permit the estab- 
lishment of a post office on Hawaiian home- 
lands, and for other purposes; 

H.R.11123. An act providing for the ex- 
tension of certain authorized functions of 
the Secretary of the Interior to areas other 
than the United States, its Territories, and 
possessions; 

H. R. 13021. An act to amend section 41 
of the Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ 
Compensation Act so as to provide a system 
of safety rules, regulations, and safety in- 
spection and training, and for other pur- 
poses; 

H. J. Res. 620. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens; and 

H. J. Res. 636. Joint resolution to waive 
certain provisions of section 212 (a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act in behalf 
of certain aliens. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of 
the following titles: 


S. 375. An act to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act to provide for the validity 
and perfection of certain security interests 
in motor vehicles; 

S. 377. An act to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act and the Transportation Act of 
1940, with respect to periods of limitation 
applicable to actions or claims, including 
those by or against the United States, for 
recovery of charges for the transportation of 
persons or property, and for other pur- 
poses; 

S. 532. An act to revise and modernize 
the fish and game laws of the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes; 

S. 1798. An act to amend section 4426 of 
the Revised Statutes, as amended, with re- 
spect to certain small vessels operated by 
cooperatives or associations in transporting 
merchandise of members on a nonprofit basis 
to or from places within the inland waters 
of southeastern Alaska and Prince Rupert, 
British Columbia, or to or from places 
within said inland waters and places within 
the inland waters of the State of Wash- 
ington; 

S. 3259. An act to further amend the act 
of August 7, 1946 (60 Stat. 896), as amended 
by the act of October 25, 1951 (65 Stat. 657), 
as the same are amended, to provide for an 
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increase in the authorization for funds to be 
granted for the construction of hospital fa- 
cilities in the District of Columbia. 

S. 3468. An act to provide for the con- 
struction and improvement of certain roads 
on the Navajo and Hopi Indian Reserva- 
tions; 

S. 3827. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Motor Vehicle Parking Facility 
Act of 1942, as amended; 

S. 3880. An act to continue the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board as an agency of the United 
States, to create a Federal Aviation Agency, 
to provide for the regulation and promotion 
of civil aviation in such manner as to best 
foster its development and safety, and to 
provide for the safe and efficient use of the 
airspace by both civil and military aircraft, 
and for other purposes; 

S. 4009. An act to amend the act author- 
izing the Washoe reclamation project, 
Nevada and California, in order to increase 
the amount authorized to be appropriated 
for such project; 


S. 4059. An act to amend Reorganization , 


Plan No. 1 of 1958 in order to change the 
name of the office established under such 
plan; and 

S. 4153. An act to authorize the delivery 
of sewage from Virginia into the sewerage 
system of the District of Columbia and the 
treatment of such sewage, and for other 


purposes, 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on August 13, 1958, 
present to the President, for his ap- 
proval, bills and a joint resolution of 
the House of the following titles: 


H. R. 781. An act to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to make retired pay for non- 
regular service available to certain persons 
who performed active duty during the 
Korean conflict: 

H. R. 1293. An act for the relief of Giu- 
seppe Stefano; 

H. R. 1691. An 
gherita Conca: 

H. R. 2319. An 
Louise Nanton; 

H. R. 2747. An 
H. Parker; 

H. R. 2759. An 
sephine Shelby; 

H. R. 3778. An act to amend the act of 
May 29, 1930, with respect to the stream 
valley parks in Maryland; 

H. R. 4142. An act to amend the act cre- 
ating the City of Clinton Bridge Commis- 
sion and authorizing said commission and 
its successors to acquire by purchase or 
condemnation and to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge or bridges across the 
Mississippi River at or near Clinton, Iowa, 
and at or near Fulton, Ill., in order to make 
certain changes in the authority of such 
commission, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 5104. An act to preserve Gloria Dei 
(Old Swedes’) Church national historic site 
by authorizing the acquisition of abutting 
properties, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 6353. An act for the relief of Mrs. 

te Briest, nee Eggers; 

H. R. 6357. An act for the relief of Albert 
Guido; 

H. R. 6667. An act for the relief of Maria 
Fierro Calogero; 

H. R. 7124. An act for the relief of Lester 
R. Loomis; 

H. R. 7149. An act to provide for the 
periodic transfer to the Hawaiian home-de- 
velopment fund of certain excess funds in 
the Hawaiian home administration account; 


act for the relief of Mar- 
act for the relief of Mrs. 
act for the relief of John 


act for the relief of Jo- 
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H. R. 7282. An act for the relief of Iwan 
Okopny; 

H. R. 7306. An act to amend title 28 of 
the United States Code to provide that 
notice of an action with respect to real 
property pending before a United States 
district court must be recorded in certain 
instances in order to provide constructive 
notice of such action; 

H. R. 7403. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to acquire certain land 
for the Deshler-Morris House, Independence 
National Historical Park; 

H.R.7793. An act for the relief of Ber- 
nardine M. A. de la Motte; 

H. R. 7826. An act for the relief of Israel 
Baird Poskanzer; 

H. R. 8476. An act to amend the Hawaiian 
Homes Commission Act, 1920, to extend the 
period of tax exemption of original lessees 
from 5 to 7 years; 

H. R. 8482. An act to authorize the Com- 
missioner of Public Lands of the Territory 
of Hawaii to exchange certain public lands 
for private lands of equal value required for 
public highway purposes; 

H. R. 8673. An act to amend section 69 of 
the Hawaiian Organic Act; 

H. R. 9232. An act to amend Public Law 
481, 84th Congress (70 Stat. 104); 

H. R. 9304. An act to amend section 12 of 
the act approved September 1, 1916, as 
amended; 

H. R. 9410. An act to authorize and direct 
the transfer and conveyance of certain prop- 
erty in the Virgin Islands to the Government 
of the Virgin Islands; 

H. R. 9461. An act to amend the joint res- 
olution of the Legislature of the Territory 
of Hawali, as amended by the act of August 
23, 1954, to permit the granting of patents in 
fee simple to certain occupiers of public 
lands; 

H. R. 9501. An act to approve joint resolu- 
tion 28 enacted by the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii in the regular session of 
1957, relating to the conditions and terms of 
right of purchase leases; 

H. R. 9502. An act to amend section 73 (1) 
of the Hawaiian Organic Act, as amended; 

H.R. 10139. An act for the relief of Wal- 
lace Y. Daniels; 

H. R. 12060. An act for the relief of Michael 
J. Conlin; 

H. R. 12224. An act to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended; 

H. R. 12840. An act to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938; with respect 
to acreage allotments for peanuts; 

H. R. 13218. An act to enact a certain pro- 
vision now included in the District of 
Columbia Appropriation Act, 1958; 

H. R. 13371. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to make certain payments 
out of the Vessel Operations Revolving Fund; 

H. R. 13378. An act to facilitate the nat- 
uralization of adopted children and spouses 
of certain United States citizens performing 
religious duties abroad; 

H. R. 13451. An act to amend section 245 of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, and for 
other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 628. Resolution to facilitate the 
admission into the United States of certain 
aliens, 


TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS ACT OF 
1958 


Mr. MILLS submitted a conference 
report and statement on the bill (H. R. 
8381) to amend the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 to correct unintended bene- 
fits and hardships and to make technical 
amendments, and for other purposes, 
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ADJOURNMENT 
Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 3 o’clock and 20 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Friday, 
August 15, 1958, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


2232. A letter from the Administrative As- 
sistant Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
a report in connection with the restoration 
of balances withdrawn from the appropria- 
tion and fund accounts under the act of 
July 25, 1956 (31 U. S. C. 701-708), pursuant 
to Bureau of the Budget Circular No. A-23, 
dated June 21, 1957; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

2233. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
entitled “A bill to authorize the Attorney 
General to compel the production of docu- 
mentary material required in civil investi- 
gations for the enforcement of the antitrust 
laws, and for other purposes”; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

2234. A letter from the executive director, 
United States Olympic Association, Inc., 
transmitting a report covering the financial 
operations of the United States Olympic 
Committee as well as those of the United 
States Olympic Association for the period 
ended December 31, 1957, pursuant to an act 
of Congress known as Public Law 305; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. JONES of Alabama: Committee on 
Public Works. S. 3572. An act to authorize 
land exchanges for purposes of the George 
Washington Memorial Parkway in Montgom- 
ery County, Md., and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2597). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama: Committee on 
Public Works. H. R. 11456. A bill to au- 
thorize the exchange of certain real prop- 
erty heretofore conveyed to the city of El 
Paso, Tex., by the United States, for other 
real property of equal value, and for other 
purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 2598). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BENTLEY: Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. H. R. 13715. A bill to make certain 
increases in the annuities of annuitants un- 
der the Foreign Service retirement and dis- 
ability system; with amendment (Rept. No. 
2599). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama: Committee on 
Public Works. S. 3335. An act to provide for 
a National Cultural Center which will be con- 
structed, with funds raised by voluntary 
contributions, on a site made available in 
the District of Columbia; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 2623). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee of Conference. 
H. R. 6239. A bill to amend section 1461 of 
title 18 of the United States Code, relating to 
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the mailing of obscene or crime-inciting mat- 
ter (Rept. No. 2624). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama: Committee on 
Public Works. S. 3653. An act to provide 
for the acquisition of sites and the construc- 
tion of buildings for a training school and 
other facilities for the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service, and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 2626). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. FALLON: Committee on Public Works. 
S. 3712. An act to authorize appropriations 
for continuing the construction of the Rama 
Road in Nicaragua; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2627). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 


Mr. BONNER: Committee on Merchant 


Marine and Fisheries. S. 2719. An act to 
provide for the payment of bounties on dog- 
fish sharks to control the depredations of 
this species on the fisheries of the Pacific 
coast; with amendment (Rept. No. 2628). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BONNER: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. S. 3295. An act to 
amend the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956 in 
order to increase the authorization for the 
fisheries loan fund established under such 
act; without amendment (Rept. No. 2629). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BONNER: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, H. R. 11584. A bill to 
authorize a program for the conservation, 
restoration, and management of the rare 
Hawaiian Nene goose; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2630), Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. BONNER: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H. R. 13475. A bill 
to authorize an exchange of lands at the 
Rochester Fish-Cultural Station, Indiana; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2631). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. MILLS: Committee of Conference. 
H. R. 8381. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to correct unintended 
benefits and hardships and to make techni- 
cal amendments, and for other purposes. 
(Rept. No. 2632). Ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr, WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 2057. An act for the relief of 
Diana Elaine Greig; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2600). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 2955. An act for the relief of 
Kazuko Young; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2601). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House, 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary., S. 3004. An act for the relief of 
Joanna Strutynska; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2602). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 3219. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Margaret Graham Bonnalie; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2603). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 3221. An act for the relief of 
Erika Margaretha Zintl Pearce; without 
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amendment (Rept. No. 2604). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 3276, An act for the relief of Carl 
Ebert and his wife, Gertrude Ebert; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 2605). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judici- 
ary, S. 3300. An act for the relief of Jean 
Andre Paris; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2606). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. S. 3308. An act for the relief of Itzhak 
Aronovici; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2607). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. S. 3357. An act for the relief of Arturo 
Ernesto Audrain y Campos; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2608). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. S. 3445. An act for the relief of Teruko 
K. Jackson; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2609). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. S. 3509. An act for the relief of Wong 
Wing Boa; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2610). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. S. 3547. An act for the relief of Andrejs 
Pablo Mierkalns; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2611). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 3607. An act for the relief of Har- 
vey L. Forden; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2612). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 3640. An act for the relief of 
Daniel (Nathaniel) Rosenzweig; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2613). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 3739. An act for the relief of Her- 
mine Elmon Papazian; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2614). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 3743. An act for the relief of 
Cynthia Elizabeth Jefferson (Mimi Kuro- 
saka) and Sylvia Elise Jefferson (Junko 


Tano); without amendment (Rept. No. 
2615). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 3768. An act for the relief of Hing 
Man Chau; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2616). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 3801. An act for the relief of 
Klara Leitner and her daughter, Sylvia 
Leitner; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2617). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr, WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 3818. An act for the relief of Vicenta 
Garcia y Puente; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 2618). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 3826. An act for the relief of Concettina 
TIannacchino; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2619). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 3921. An act for the relief of Peter Till- 
ner; without amendment (Rept. No. 2620). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 
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Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 4020. An act for the relief of Kunio 
Inouye (Sparkman); without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2621). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 4081. An act for the relief of Marianne 
(Sachiko) Fuller; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2622). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. LANE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 12106. A bill for the relief of Samuel 
Abraham, John A. Carroll, Forrest E. Robin- 
son, Thomas J. Sawyers, Jack Silmon, and 
David N. Wilson; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 2625). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BERRY: 

H. R. 13764. A bill to amend section 661 of 
title 18 of the United States Code to provide 
that the punishment for larceny of livestock 
shall be the same as the punishment for 
larceny of property of a value exceeding $100; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McCARTHY: 

H.R. 13765. A bill to protect the public 
health and promote the public interest and 
to establish standards of identity, sanitation 
standards, and sanitation practices for the 
production, processing, transportation, sale, 
and offering for sale of fluid milk and fluid 
milk products shipped in interstate com- 
merce or which affects interstate commerce 
for consumption as fluid milk and fluid milk 
products in any State, county, or municipal- 
ity of the United States; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MILLER of Nebraska: 

H. R. 13766. A bill to amend section 408 of 
the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act 
with respect to fees; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PATMAN: 

H. R. 13767. A bill to insure effective regu- 
lation of D. C. Transit System, Inc., and fair 
and equal competition between D. C, Transit 
System, Inc., and its competitors; to the 
Commmittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 
By Mr. ROBERTS: 

H. R. 13768. A bill to amend paragraph (7) 
of section 101 of the Federal Aviation Act of 
1958 to include parachutists in the definition 
of “airman”; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts: 

H. R. 13769. A bill to provide for the denial 
of passports for reasons of national security; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. FOGARTY: 

H. J. Res. 698. Joint resolution to establish 
in the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare the National Advisory Council for 
International Medical Research, and to es- 
tablish in the Public Health Service the Na- 
tional Institute for International Medical 
Research, in order to help mobilize the ef- 
forts of medical scientists, research workers, 
technologists, teachers, and members of the 
health professions generally, in the United 
States and abroad, for assault upon disease, 
disability, and the impairments of man and 
for the improvement of the health of man 
through international cooperation in re- 
search, research training, and research 


‘planning; to the Committee on Interstate 


and Foreign Commerce. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DELLAY: 

H. R. 13770. A bill for the relief of Sotero 
Quintana Perez; td the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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H. R. 13771. A bill for the relief of Miss 
Remedious Villanueva; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SANTANGELO: 

H. R. 13772. A bill to confer jurisdiction 
upon the United States Court of Claims to 
hear, determine, and render judgment upon 
the claim of Henry G. Mathusek; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 

729. The SPEAKER presented a petition of 
Joseph Kadans, Detroit, Mich., relative to re- 
questing that an investigation be made of 
the primary election held in Wayne County, 
State of Michigan, on the 5th day of August, 
1958, and enact legislation to correct the 
situation, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


A Bill To Amend Section 408 of the Fed- 
eral Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act With 
Respect to Fees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 14, 1958 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to extend my 
remarks, I include a draft of a bill deal- 
ing with the administration of Public 
Law 518 passed in the 83d Congress. 

It is my considered judgment that leg- 
islation of this type should be given 
serious consideration in the 88th 
Congress: 

A BILL To amend section 408 of the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act with respect 
to fees 
Be it enacted, etc., That section 408 (o) 

of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act 

is amended to read as follows: 

„%% The Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare may by regulation condition re- 
ferrals to advisory committees pursuant to 
this section upon the payment, by the per- 
son requesting the referral, of fees to defray 
the costs arising by reason of such referrals. 
Such fees, including advance deposits to 
cover such fees, shall be available, until ex- 
pended, for paying (directly or by way of 
reimbursement of the applicable appropria- 
tion) the expenses of advisory committees 
under this section and other expenses aris- 
ing by reason of referrals to such commit- 
tees, and for refunds of excess payments. 
Such regulations may further provide for 
waiver or refund of fees in whole or in part 
when in the judgment of the Secretary such 
waiver or refund is equitable and not con- 
trary to the purposes of this subsection.” 


Mr. Speaker, this bill is intended to 
correct an undesirable and inequitable 
provision in the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act which has placed discrim- 
inatory financial burdens and restric- 
tions upon those involved in the manu- 
facture, recommendation, sale, and use 
of agricultural pesticide chemicals. It 
would delete certain fee provisions from 
section 408 (o) of that act. 

In 1954, I introduced a bill, H. R. 7125, 
which was enacted and became Public 
Law 518 of the 83d Congress. It 
amended the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act by adding a new section 
408, which provides for the control of 
pesticide residues in or on raw agricul- 
tural commodities intended for food or 
feed purposes. It is commonly referred 
to as the Miller pesticide residue amend- 


ment. All parties directly concerned, the 


Government agencies, the growers, and 
the pesticide manufacturers are in ac- 
cord that the law is operating well and 
effectively and that consumers are re- 
ceiving an unparalleled degree of pro- 
tection as a result of it. 

At the time the bill was pending be- 
fore the Congress, it was the announced 
administration policy that, to the extent 
practicable, all services rendered by 
Government agencies were to be put on a 
self-supporting basis; fees were to be 
charged wherever possible. 

In accordance with that policy, the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare requested that H. R. 7125 be 
amended to provide for a fee system 
which would bring in sufficient revenue 
to cover the costs of the operations of 
the bill, if it were to be enacted. 

The House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee rejected the pro- 
posed amendment and the bill as passed 
by the House did not contain a fee 
provision. The Senate did adopt the 
amendment, and the House later con- 
curred. The bill as enacted provided 
that “the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare shall by regulation require 
the payment of such fees as will in the 
aggregate, in the judgment of the Secre- 
tary, be sufficient over a reasonable 
term to provide, equip, and maintain an 
adequate service for the performance of 
= Secretary’s functions under this sec- 

on,” 

Under the authority of these provi- 
sions, the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion in February 1955, promulgated a 
regulation which specified a series of fees 
for the various steps involved in the tol- 
erance setting and review procedure. 
Without going into all the details of that 
fee schedule, a few examples will serve 
to illustrate what has developed since 
that time. The original fee schedule, 
announced by the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration in February 1955, required 
the payment of $500 for the filing of a 
petition for the establishment of the 
initial residue tolerances for any given 
pesticide chemical and a $50 filing fee 
plus $50 for each additional tolerance re- 
quested later on the same chemical. In 
September 1955, these fees were doubled 
to $1,000 and $100 respectively. Last 
Thursday—August 7—the Food and 
Drug Administration published in the 
Federal Register a notice that effective 
on September 6, 1958, these fees would 
be raised to $2,500 and $250 respectively. 
This amounts to a fivefold increase since 
February 1955. 


Under this new fee schedule, if a 
manufacturer develops a new pesticide 
chemical and seeks a tolerance for it on 
a certain crop, he will have to pay $2,500 
before the Food and Drug Administration 
will accept his petition and consider his 
data. Each time that he comes back for 
an additional tolerance on another crop, 
he will have to pay another $500. Some 
pesticide chemicals find use on a great 
number of crops. Thus, a considerable 
amount of money can be involved in get- 
ting these important pest control chemi- 
cals approved by the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration so that they may be used by 
our farmers and growers for the protec- 
tion of their crops. These fees for FDA 
approval are ultimately reflected in the 
prices which our growers must pay for 
these essential pesticides. 

Since approval of a pesticide chemical 
by the Food and Drug Administration 
through the establishment of a tolerance 
or exemption is usually a prerequisite 
to the sale of that product for use on 
food crops, the fees charged in connec- 
tion with such approval, in effect, con- 
stitute a tax to do business. It imposes 
additional and unnecessary burdens on 
small companies. 

The previously mentioned policy of 
charging fees wherever possible, which 
led to the inclusion of the fee provision 
in H. R. 7125, apparently was not imple- 
mented to any significant extent and, in 
fact, appears to have been abandoned as 
far as this type of food legislation is 
concerned. 

The Poultry Products Inspection Act, 
Public Law 85-172, passed last year, con- 
tains no provision for the charging of 
fees for the approval of chemicals pro- 
posed for use on poultry or in poultry 
plants. 

In 1957, the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration sponsored a chemical or food ad- 
ditives bill which was introduced by Mr. 
Harris as H. R. 6747. That bill is quite 
similar in many respects to the pesticide- 
residue amendment of 1954. It contains 
no fee provisions except for those in- 
stances where petitions for the approval 
of a food additive are to be referred to 
an advisory committee. The manufac- 
turer or user of a chemical intended for 
use in food would not have to pay a fee 
in order to file a petition and have the 
Food and Drug Administraton examine 
the data to establish its safety. This is 
proper, since the purpose of the Food 
and Drug Administration’s review of the 
data is the protection of the public health 
and not the conferring of some benefit 
upon a particular chemical or food com- 
pany. After lengthy hearings on H. R. 
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6747 and other food additive bills, the 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee last month reported a new 
bill, H. R. 13254, which represents that 
committee’s views as to the type of regu- 
lation which should be imposed upon 
food additives. 

This chemical additive bill was passed 
by the House August 13. It had no pro- 
vision for the charging of fees such as 
is now being carried out in Public Law 
518. 

The above facts relative to the Poultry 
Products Inspection Act and the pending 
food additive legislation would indicate 
that it is not the policy of this Congress 
or of the present administration to re- 
quire the payment of fees in legislation 
regulating the use of chemicals in or on 
food. 

It is an injustice to require those who 
must obtain approval of their chemicals 
under section 408 of the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act—the pesticide 
residue amendment—to pay fees to ob- 
tain such approval while those who 
would obtain similar approval under 
the proposed section 409—the food addi- 
tive amendment—would not have to pay 
such fees. The two sections are similar 
in requirement and in operation. The 
Food and Drug Administration has es- 
sentially the same responsibility under 
both sections. It would be concerned 
with essentially the same considerations 
and types of data under both sections. It 
would take as much, if not more, time 
and effort on the part of the Food and 
Drug Administration to consider and ap- 
prove a chemical under the proposed 
section 409 as it now does under existing 
section 408 as regards pesticide chemi- 
cals. Hence, there would appear to be 
no sound reason why the Food and Drug 
Administration should charge fees for its 
operations under section 408 while not 
charging them under proposed section 
409. 

This bill is intended to correct this in- 
equity. It would eliminate the fee pro- 
visions of section 408 with one exception. 
That is the provision relating to the ap- 
pointment of an advisory committee to 
study a petition to establish a tolerance 
on a pesticide chemical. It appears rea- 
sonable to expect that, if a company re- 
quests the Government to appoint a 
group of experts to serve as an advisory 
committee on its petition for a tolerance, 
it should be willing to pay the actual costs 
incurred by the operations of that com- 
mittee. 

While the fees levied against the per- 
son requesting a tolerance have been 
discussed at some length, there are other 
important fee provisions in the regula- 
tions which warrant careful considera- 
tion, For example, if a person wishes to 
file objections to a tolerance order and 
request a hearing on it, he must pay a 
filing fee of $250. This appears at var- 
iance with the American system to re- 
quire that a person must pay a fee to 
a Federal administrative agency in or- 
der to register his objections and re- 
quest a hearing on one of its orders 
which he thinks is contrary to the public 
welfare, or which might put him out of 
business as a grower or manufacturer. 
The regulations also require that if a 
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person files a petition for judicial review 
of the order he must pay the costs of 
preparing a transcript of the proceed- 
ings and the record on which the order 
is based. 

Legislation is necessary to correct this 
situation created by the fee provisions 
of section 408 (o) of the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act and the regu- 
lations promulgated thereunder. As 
the Food and Drug Administration 
stated in its order which appeared in 
the Federal Register for August 7, 1958, 
and which announced the latest increase 
“the collection of such fees is required 
by law.” This has reference to the fact 
that section 408 (o) provides the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare shall by regulation require the pay- 
ment of such fees as will in the aggre- 
gate, in the judgment of the Secretary, 
be sufficient over a reasonable term to 
provide, equip, and maintain an ade- 
quate service for the performance of 
the Secretary’s functions under this 
section.” Thus, it would appear that 
the Food and Drug Administration has 
no discretion in the matter of the fees 
to be levied. Since the fee requirement 
was imposed by law, it must be repealed 
by law. Hence, the introduction of this 
bill and the need for Congressional ap- 
proval of it. 


Subsidies for American Children 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON, PAT McNAMARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 14, 1958 


Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, the 
issue of Parents magazine for Septem- 
ber 1958 contains a most timely article 
by our colleague, the junior Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. NEUBERGER], entitled 
“Subsidies for Children.” 

In this article Senator NEUBERGER 
points out that it seems to be easier to 
obtain a Federal subsidy for farm crops, 
for shipbuilding, for airports, than for 
the boys and girls of America. 

I am pleased that our colleague from 
Oregon has emphasized the strong jus- 
tification for Federal aid to education, 
which I have just been advocating on 
the Senate floor, Mr. President. In his 
article in Parents’ magazine, Senator 
NEUBERGER writes: 

Without a funneling of national wealth 
into school channels on a fair basis, chil- 
dren in States of low average incomes will 
be far less adequately educated than in 
those States with greater financial re- 
sources, 


I understand that Parents’ magazine 
has a circulation throughout the Na- 
tion of 1,785,000 copies. I trust the sub- 
scribers will come to a greater realiza- 
tion of the urgent need for Federal aid 
to schools through a reading of Dick 
NEUBERGER’s article. 

I am pleased to request, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the article by Senator NEU- 
BERGER be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
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RecorD, as it appeared originally in 
Parents’ magazine for September. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


SUBSIDIES For CHILDREN 


(By RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, United States 
Senator from Oregon) 

On an afternoon when welfare legislation 
was before the United States Senate, we 
were debating an amendment to increase 
Federal matching funds by about $6.25 a 
month to each needy recipient of old-age 
assistance. It was a worthy proposal which 
I was happy to cosponsor. Abruptly, a mes- 
sage was sent in to me from the gallery by 
a social worker long active in the field of 
child welfare. She called to my attention a 
major omission in the pending amendment. 
I rushed back to the Senate floor and asked 
the principal sponsor if he would be willing 
to add to the proposals equal increases for 
aid to dependent children, He replied, “I do 
not think the amendment would receive any 
more votes if it contained a provision for 
dependent children.” 

My colleague was frank and candid, and 
of him I make no criticism. Indeed, he is a 
person with a humanitarian outlook. Yet 
Senator PauL H. Dovatas of Illinois ambled 
over to my desk and muttered, “Perhaps you 
and I ought to offer a constitutional amend- 
ment fixing the right to vote during in- 
fancy—at the age of 1 year, let us say. That 
might give dependent children more influ- 
ence than they have at present in the Halls 
of Congress.” 

I cite this episode only as evidence of a 
glaring fact. When subsidies are under dis- 
cussion on Capitol Hill, those which inevit- 
ably receive the shortest shrift and the least 
consideration are subsidies for the Nation's 
children. 

This stems, to my way of thinking, from 
two principal causes: (1) Sponsors of chil- 
dren’s legislation are frequently too modest 
and timid in their demands; and (2) political 
pressure in behalf of programs for children 
is not nearly so intensive or overpowering 
as that mustered for business, labor, vet- 
erans, farmers or some other group. 

In the Senate much of my time has been 
allocated to legislation to expand children’s 
benefits and programs. It has taken many 
forms: advocacy of pilot courses to train 
teachers specializing in classes for retarded 
children; bills to raise the authorization 
ceilings on grants-in-aid for maternal and 
child health and crippled children services; 
a resolution calling for a formal Senate 
study of Canada’s 12-year experiment with 
family allowances; cosponsorship of the Mur- 
ray bill (which would authorize $25 per 
student in Federal funds for either class- 
room construction or teachers’ salaries dur- 
ing the first year of its operation, rising to 
$100 per student in every State by the end 
of the fourth year); and authorship of Fed- 
eral matching grants to encourage courses 
teaching the basic physiological facts about 
the impact on health of tobacco, liquor, and 
drugs. In addition, largely as a result of per- 
sonal association with the illustrious Dr. 
Sidney Farber, director of the Children's 
Cancer Research Foundation, I am sponsor- 
ing a bill for $500 million grants for cancer 
research and study, in an effort to get at the 
origins of the disease which claims the lives 
of more children than any other cause ex- 
cept accidents. 

Out of all this experience I have become 
thoroughly convinced that the devoted men 
and women promoting children’s bills are 
not nearly aggressive enough in their re- 
quests. They use few postcard or telegraphic 
blitzkriegs, for example. I cannot help but 
believe that spokesmen for the next gener- 
ation would seek wider benefits if they knew 
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the scope and size of Federal subsidies to 
other groups in the population. 

A subsidy is defined by Webster’s New In- 
ternational Dictionary as “a grant of funds 
or property from a government * * * to a 
private person or company to assist in the 
establishment or support of an enterprise 
deemed advantageous to the public.” 

With most government subsidies I have 
scant quarrel although I would challenge 
an agricultural policy which pays price sup- 
ports on peanuts and tobacco, but not on 
eggs and orchard fruits. Subsidies grew up 
with the United States, and they are now 
part of the warp and woof of our national 
fabric. The first transcontinental railroads 
were given every alternate section of land 
along their rights-of-way to induce them to 
build to the Pacific’s shores. By President 
Abraham Linclon’s signature, the Homestead 
Act made the public domain of the West 
available for the taking to pioneering fam- 
ilies who were unafraid of a hostile wilder- 
ness. Free locks and canals sent barges up 
the Mississippi and the Ohio and eventually 
up the surging Columbia River. 

In our time, a $2,500 federally financed 
operation on a little girl born with a hole be- 
tween her heart chambers is a subsidy, and 
so is a $20 million Government payment to a 
shipping corporation to enable it to cope 
with foreign competitors. These are the 
major subdivisions of Federal subsidies for 
the fiscal year 1957, as compiled by the 
Library of Congress: 


[In millions of dollars] 


Agriculture 
Business 


What do some of these subdivisions really 
mean? Under agriculture, for example, the 
Government spent $247 million in 1957 to 
maintain price supports on the corn crop. 
In the business category, the Federal budget 
set aside some $39 million for payments to 
private airline operations and $114 million to 
subsidize our shipping on the high seas. Vir- 
tually the entire labor classification was in 
the form of Federal support of and supervi- 
sion over unemployment-compensation pro- 

The bulk of the veterans’ program 
Was made up of pensions and medical care. 
And, of course, the mutual-security system 
dominated Government disbursements in the 
realm of international aid. 

All of these Government undertakings 
during fiscal year 1957, described as subsidies 
by the Legislative Reference Service, totaled 
$15.3 billion. Subsidies to children, such as 
they are, were lumped in the category con- 
taining some $1,763 million of this amount 
because it included many of the expenditures 
of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. Now, how much will really be 
spent on the children of the United States 
through the Federal budget in the fiscal year 
1959? I would list these items: 


[In millions of dollars] 


School lunch program 
Special milk program 

Aid to dependent children 
Crippled children services 


Maternal and child health services 1614 
Child welfare services 12 
Salaries and expenses United States 
Children’s Bureau 2 
Aid to schools in federally impacted 
PPTP 205% 


1 Estimated on basis of legislation passed by 
the House. 


This total, representing the entire Federal 
subsidy to children, amounts to $975 million. 
Furthermore, the assistance to schools where 
Federal garrisons and construction projects 
are underway is actually not a child-aid pro- 
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gram. Yet, even if we stretch a point and 
include the $2051 million allotted to schools 
in these realms of Federal defense activities, 
the whole expenditure for children in fiscal 
year 1959 is barely 5 percent of all Federal 
subsidies. According to the study prepared 
by the Library of Congress, it is much less 
than the subsidies disbursed to business, 
agriculture, veterans, or foreign countries. 
Is this fulfilling our obligation to our next 
generation of citizens? 

Indeed, my own approach to Federal fiscal 
policy has been heavily conditioned by my 
profound conviction that our Government is 
far too penurious in its financial support of 
virtually all child-welfare programs. All ex- 
isting children’s programs should be greatly 
enlarged. This means funds for maternal 
and child health, for crippled children, for 
the school-lunch program, for aid to de- 
pendent children, and for children who are 
retarded through any kind of congenital de- 
fect. When we are spending some $45 billion 
for armaments, is it not a shameful disgrace 
when children with defective hearts no 
longer can obtain surgery because an appro- 
priation of a mere $100,000 for the Govern- 
ment’s open heart surgery project is ex- 
hausted? When these funds ran out, 70 
children from 12 States were on the waiting 
list at the University of Minnesota Hospital, 
in urgent need of heart surgery. Sixty-nine 
more children had applied, but the requests 
had not even been processed. Bess Furman 
wrote in the New York Times that this plea 
had gone to the White House from the 
parents of a little girl born with a hole be- 
tween the chambers of her heart: We don't 
like to postpone this operation. We know 
the longer it is put off, the less chance she 
has.” 

Even as the heart surgery program for 
children came to a halt, my bill was pend- 
ing in the Senate to raise the statutory 
limit on maternal and child health to $25 
million annually, from the present $16.5 
million and $15 million, respectively. The 
situation should have stirred a violent po- 
litical eruption. Sad to relate, it was ac- 
cepted passively. Only two Senators spoke 
to me about it. As I recollect, they were 
MARGARET CHASE SMITH, Republican of 
Maine, and Huserr H. HUMPHREY, Democrat, 
of Minnesota, in whose State the hospital 
is located where the surgical experiment 
had aided 400 children born with crippled 
hearts since 1955. 

Not only are we lamentably hesitant about 
expanding current programs for the health 
and welfare of America's children, but our 
reluctance is equally inexplicable with re- 
spect to new undertakings. Canada’s island 
province of Newfoundland, despite its lim- 
ited resources and Spartan way of life, has 
operated for nearly 2 years under a law 
providing that every child who has not at- 
tained his 16th birthday is entitled free of 
charge to medical services of all kinds, in- 
cluding hospitalization and dental and op- 
tical services. 

Prof, James C. Vadakin of Miami Univers- 
ity has written, In the United States, Fed- 
eral expenditures on child welfare amounted 
to only about eight-tenths of 1 percent of 
total Federal expenditures in 1956. This 
represented only about 80 cents out of every 
$100 of Federal moneys spent. In Canada, 
during the same year, family allowances 
payments alone accounted for almost 9 per- 
cent of total Dominion expenditures, or 
about $9 out of every $100 of Dominion 
moneys spent for all purposes.” The least 
we could do is to study thoroughly the op- 
eration of this in the country 
which shares with us the bulk of the land 
of the North American Continent. 

In all five Scandinavian nations—Den- 
mark, Finland, Sweden, Norway, and Ice- 
land—there are programs for the daytime 
care of children in nurseries or kindergar- 
tens. Because the rigors of the northern 
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winter require maximum development of 
child health during the comparatively fleet- 
ing months of summer, most of these coun- 
tries help to furnish zestful vacations for 
children in the vast outdoors. The railroads 
and other common carriers frequently pro- 
vide free transportation to recreational cen- 
ters. Adds a Danish Government commen- 
tary: “In Denmark it has been a custom 
for many years for farmers to extend in- 
vitations to poor children, particularly from 
the capital, to spend a free holiday in the 
country; transportation on the railways is, 
in these cases, provided free by the state.” 

The child, after all, is a citizen of the 
Nation. He may dwell in any one of the 48 
States, but he will grow up to be a citizen 
of the United States of America. In an hour 
of emergency and crisis, the National Gov- 
ernment can claim the child’s services and 
perhaps even his life. Military duty is a 
national obligation to the United States Gov- 
ernment, contributed in World War II by 
young women as well as by young men. Does 
the Government feel a commensurate obli- 
gation? The child, grown to young man- 
hood, is regarded as a citizen of the Nation 
when an aggressor strikes at one of our 
military outposts, but evidently he is merely 
a citizen of his own particular State when 
he may be in need of nutrition, social guid- 
ance or medical care in his youth. High- 
income States like New York spend an aver- 
age of $3.33 per child for child welfare serv- 
ices, but low-income States like Arkansas 
spend a mere 82 cents. 

Wealth in the United States has been in- 
equitably distributed. To begin with, most 
of the manufacturing takes place in a hand- 
ful of great industrial States, such as Michi- 
gan, Pennsylvania, California, Illinois, and 
New York. American families elsewhere pay 
tribute to these States whenever they fi- 
nance their automobiles, electrical appli- 
ances, home furnishings, or other products 
of industry. The only avenue by which 
some of this wealth can be spread through- 
out the country for support of the schools 
is through the Federal taxing power. Obvi- 
ously, Idaho and Mississippi cannot levy on 
incomes in Ohio or Connecticut to help sus- 
tain their educational systems. Yet, with- 
out such a funneling of national wealth 
into school channels on a fair basis, children 
in States of low average incomes will be far 
less adequately educated than those in 
States with greater financial resources. 

I would estimate that nearly half our roll- 
call votes in the Senate involve one kind of 
subsidy or another. Many of these subsi- 
dies even furnish benefits beyond our own 
international borders. Some 25 percent of 
the subsidy payments studied by the Library 
of Congress were in the realm of foreign 
aid, economic as well as military. Since be- 
coming a Member of the Senate, I have sup- 
ported President Eisenhower's recommenda- 
tions on virtually every such rollcall, despite 
the fact that I am not of his political faith. 
It has seemed to me that the great ques- 
tion of continuing the Free World alliance 
cannot be shaped by partisan differences. 

Yet, when I look up to the Senate gallery, 
I often feel a twinge of guilt. Classes of 
schoolchildren from neighboring States are 
among our frequent visitors. They look 
down upon us Senators with a sense of awe. 
Occasionally they buttonhole us in the or- 
nate Capitol corridors and eagerly ask for 
our autographs. I try to engage these stu- 
dents in conversation as often as possible, 
seeking their views and opinions. They 
seem so earnest and trusting, so grateful for 
a few moments of our time. But I become 
uncomfortable in their presence. I wish 
more fervently than ever that the big sub- 
sidies in the Federal budget were for aid 
to schools and for child welfare programs, 
because that is where I think they could 
contribute most to the enduring greatness 
of America as a free nation. 


1958 
Middle East Crisis 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 14, 1958 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert in the Recorp excerpts from a 
speech on the Middle East crisis that 
I made recently: 

Tue MIDDLE East Crisis 


(Excerpts from an address by Congressman 
CLAIR ENGLE, Los Angeles, July 20, 1958) 
The decision by the President to send the 

Marines to Lebanon was a tragic choice be- 

tween two evils—the evil of the collapse of 

Lebanon, Jordan, and the Persian Gulf 

States in the wake of the Iraqi revolution, 

and the evil of unilateral military interven- 

tion unsupported by the United Nations 
with the risk of world war in the atomic age. 

The President has made the choice. The 
country has been committed. We are now 
in the midst of a graver international crisis 
than we faced in Korea. We must see this 
crisis through. 

Therefore, this is not the time to carp and 
criticize, to seek political capital out of our 
national peril, however regrettable we may 
find it is that this administration's foreign 
policy has brought us face to face with these 
awful alternatives. 

But the time will come for a full review 
of our Middle East foreign policy, and when 
it does, it will be fully explored. I cannot 
refrain from pointing out that spokesmen 
for the Democratic Party in the United 
States Senate have foreseen the gathering 
storm in the Middle East and issued warn- 
ing after warning that our policy was in- 
adequate and inept. Those warnings have 
been ignored. 

A fuller discussion of the past is for the 
future. Today, I wish to deal with some 
constructive proposals as to how we may 
extricate ourselves from the prospect of 
indefinite military involvement in the Mid- 
dle East. For we are now in the position 
of the man with the bear by the tail—it 
only takes one man to get hold, and a dozen 
to let loose. 

What should we do now? 

First, I think we should do everything in 
our power to substitute military forces act- 
ing in the name of the United Nations for 
forces acting in the name of the United 
States alone. We should pursue this ob- 
jective with all the vigor at our command, 
and we should not be deterred by the So- 
viet veto of our resolution in the Security 
Council, which was anticipated. I am glad 
to see that we are calling for an emergency 
session of the General Assembly. The going 
will not be easy there, with a two-thirds 
vote required. 

Second, while these deliberations are in 
progress, every effort should be made 
through adequate supplies and training to 
prepare Lebanon—and in the case of Great 
Britain, to prepare Jordan—to maintain 
law and order, and to resist subversion from 
the outside in the event we lose the resolu- 
tion in the General Assembly. If that hap- 
pens, we can’t stay in Lebanon forever, and 
there is the possibility that after the up- 
coming election there, a new government in 
Lebanon may ask us to get out. 

Third, I believe we must seek an arrange- 
ment through the United Nations for a 
U. N. Force to guarantee the peace, and to 
protect legal governments of Middle East 
states from subversion from without, cou- 
pled with a worldwide embargo on the 
shipment of arms to that area, while we get 
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at the more basic causes of the unrest and 
ferment which are sweeping through the 
whole of the Middle East. 

So far, our Middle East foreign policy has 
not done so. The premise of the Eisenhower 
doctrine is that the chief cause of the trou- 
ble in that area is the threat of armed So- 
viet intervention. And the Bagdad Pact is 
based on the assumption that Soviet eco- 
nomic, political, and military influences can 
by a military alliance be prevented from 
operating in an area adjacent to the Soviet 
border. 

The Eisenhower doctrine is limited by its 
terms to resisting aggression from a country 
controlled by international communism. 
Can we apply that doctrine to President 
Nasser, even if it is proved that he had a 
hand in the current Middle East troubles, 
which the team of U. N. observers in Leba- 
non has been unwilling to certify? The fact 
is that the Eisenhower doctrine doesn't 
touch top, side, or bottom of the basic is- 
sues in the area, and isn’t even invoked as 
the ground for our military intervention in 
Lebanon. The Bagdad Pact is also essen- 
tially negative in character, and futilely 
seeks a containment of Nasser as well as 
the Soviet Union. Both the doctrine and 
the pact ignore the basic realities of what 
is going on in the Middle East. 

In that area—marked by one of the 
heaviest concentrations in all the world of 
stagnating poverty, hunger, fear, and dis- 
ease, corrosive superstition and human sub- 
jugation—tens of millions of people are 
struggling to emerge almost overnight, into 
the mainstream of international life. And 
they are struggling to find for themselves 
the basic decencies of human existence, 
which they now lack, but which modern 
technology makes possible. 

One manifestation of this vast struggle is 
nationalism. We, of all peoples, cannot 
quarrel with that. And we cannot stop it if 
we would. We must recognize that fact, just 
as we also recognize the difficulties and dan- 
gers inherent in the great surge of national- 
ism in the Middle East at a moment when 
the peace of the whole world is in precar- 
ious balance. 

What we can do, and what we must do, is 
to distinguish between the constructive and 
destructive tendencies in Middle East na- 
tionalism, and encourage the former and 
oppose the latter. 

A constructive nationalism will seek not 
war, not conquest, but peaceful solutions to 
the problems of borders, of refugees, of an 
orderly liquidation of the last vestiges of 
colonialism, of wiping out hunger, disease, 
ignorance, poverty, and fear. 

Now specifically, as I mentioned previous- 
ly, an essential precondition for progress in 
the Middle East is a U. N. emergency force to 
be made available to keep the peace and 
block aggression from any source. At the 
same time, we should initiate proposals to 
end the arms race in the Middle East 
through an embargo on the shipment of 
arms to that area from any other source 
than the U. N. itself. 

We should take the lead in the United Na- 
tions, working toward reestablishment of the 
principle of free navigation on international 
waters and unfettered access to the Gulf of 
Aqaba and the Suez Canal for ships of all 
nations. 

We must make it clear, again acting 
through the United Nations, that the dream 
of some Arab leaders of pushing Israel into 
the sea is nothing but a fantasy and will not 
be permitted to materialize. 

Finally, we should direct our influence to- 
ward the establishment of a United Nations 
organization charged with developing, fi- 
nancing and implementing programs of 
technical aid to all nations of the Middle 
East. 

Toward this end, we should take the ini- 
tiative in the United Nations in proposing 
a Middle East Development Authority as an 
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administering agency for the mutual pool- 
ing of capital and technical aid for this en- 
tire region. Americans should offer to par- 
COREA in supplying capital and technical 

In this way, nationalism will be put to 
work in constructive channels, the ground 
work laid for ending the poverty of these 
peoples and the solution of their many vex- 
ing problems, 

We should move to do what we can to 
alleviate starvation and crippling malnutri- 
tion in the Middle East by making available 
to the peoples of that area at least a portion 
of the farm surpluses of this Nation which 
now cost us $1 million a day just to keep 
in storage. 

An area so vital economically to us—and 
an area which is the key to world peace it- 
self—requires a program with this vigor and 
imagination. We must prepare to sustain 
such a program for many years to come. 

For we must recognize that we are in for 
many years of turmoil and difficulty in the 
Middle East. There are no simple, quick, 
easy solutions to the many complex prob- 
lems of that turbulent area. 

But we have an interest in the Middle 
East of such overriding importance that it 
cannot be ignored. That interest is the crea- 
tion of a peace in the Middle East which is 
both stable and vital. 

If we do not recognize the urgency of that 
interest, and our inescapable responsibility 
for action to achieve that peace, the present 
crisis will seem mild compared with the 
others that must surely follow. 


Post Office Department Honored 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT J. CORBETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 14, 1958 


Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Speaker, on 
Wednesday afternoon August 6, 1958, the 
Department of the Army and the Mili- 
tary District of Washington honored the 
Post Office Department with a parade on 
the Mall staged by the 1st Battle Group, 
3d Infantry (The Old Guard). A plaque 
was presented by Secretary of the Army 
Wilber M. Brucker to the Postmaster 
General of the United States and the 
members of the United States Post Office 
Department for outstanding contribu- 
tions to the accomplishment of the vital 
mission of the United States Army. 

This citation reads: 

Through the wholehearted and dynamic 
cooperation of the officials and employees of 
the United States Post Office Department 
with the United States Army in assuring the 
prompt and efficient processing and dispatch 
of mail destined for our troops at overseas 
stations throughout the world, the morale 
and well-being of the American soldier in 
war and peace, and hence the effectiveness of 
the United States Army as a major instru- 
ment of national defense, has been im- 
measurably enhanced. 

With the deployment of American troops 
to France in World War I, and the global 
deployments of World War II, the close and 
harmonious working relationship existing 
between the Army and the Post Office De- 
partment made possible the maintenance of 
a strong and durable link between our serv- 
ice men and women and their homes and 
loved ones which has been and continues to 
be of immense significance in helping to 
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preserve even under the most difficult and 
hazardous conditions the essential solidar- 
ity of the American family, the foundation 
of our American heritage. 

For such capable and devoted assistance to 
the United States Army in carrying out its 
worldwide responsibilities for the security of 
America, and such distinguished service to 
the dedicated men and women of the Army, 
the officials and employees of the United 
States Post Office Department merit in the 
highest degree this expression of apprecia- 
tion. 


Postmaster General Arthur E. Sum- 
merfield responding for the Post Office 
Department said: 


It is indeed a privilege to accept this trib- 
ute paid the Post Office Department by the 
Army in this magnificent review here today. 

As your Postmaster General it gives me a 
sense of great accomplishment that you 
have seen fit to honor the 530,000 dedicated 
men and women of the Post Office Depart- 
ment. 

The most satisfying of the many services 
which the Post Office Department renders 
is the carrying of messages and packages 
from home to our American young men and 
women who are serving in the defense of 
our liberties in every corner of the Free 
World. 

To efficiently cement these ties between 
home and our Armed Forces abroad, the 
Department of Defense and the Post Office 
Department maintain a daily continuous 
liaison to assure the regular and certain ex- 
change of the mails. 

There is, furthermore, an extraordinary 
significance to this occasion for the freedom 
which our sons and daughters are defending 
is especially symbolized and typified by the 
uncensored exchange of messages through 
our Postal Service. 

The Postal Service which you have hon- 
ored today is not only essential to human 
liberty, it is capable of existence only where 
liberty is a very special thing, something 
deep in the blood of men, imbedded in the 
soil, immovable as mountains. 

Thank you again, Mr. Secretary, for the 
high honor the Army pays us today. 


A Bill To Amend the Criminal Code With 
Regard to the Theft of Livestock Ani- 
mals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 14, 1958 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing a bill which would 
amend the Criminal Code to provide that 
the theft of cattle, sheep, swine, horses, 
mules, and goats shall be the same as 
the larceny of property of the value of 
$100 or more. 

The purpose of this bill is to bring the 
Federal law in line with the State laws 
in Western States. 

In nearly all Western States the theft 
of these livestock animals is grand lar- 
ceny regardless of their value. The 
8 law should be the same as State 
aws. 

I haye, therefore, introduced this bill 
today in hopes that a report will be avail- 
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able for early committee action when 
the Congress reconvenes following the 
first of the year. 


Sixteenth Annual Report to Constituents 
of Fourth Congressional District, Ne- 
braska, by A. L. Miller, Member of Con- 
gress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 14, 1958 


Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Speak- 
er, during the 16 years I have been privi- 
leged to serve in the Congress, it has 
been my custom to render a report to 
the people I represent at the end of 
each session. 

I believe that every Member of Con- 
gress should do just that. If we are to 
continue to have good government we 
need an informed public, 

I have tried to keep the voters of the 
Fourth District of Nebraska acquainted 
with my activities in Congress. I do this 
through a weekly newsletter to some 80 
papers and a weekly radio broadcast. 
When Congress is not in session, I drive 
about 9,000 miles in the District seeing 
as many groups as is humanly possible. 

In off-election years I hold a “youth 
wants to know” clinic for the public in 
all the county seat towns. These are 
question-and-answer periods in which I 
try to give information as to my stand 
on many questions before the Congress. 
I can tell you the youth and adults of 
America asked some keen, penetrating 
questions. 

I have never dodged a vote in Con- 
gress or an answer to a question. It is 
not possible, Mr. Speaker, for everyone 
to agree. People who disagree with me 
may be right and I may be wrong but 
they are entitled to know how I voted 
and how I feel on all public ques- 
tions. You and I live in a world where 
honest and sincere men and women can 
and do differ in their conclusions on pub- 
lic questions. We would not have it any 
other way in America. 

There are many times when the pro- 
posed legislation seems to be of a doubt- 
ful nature. Some appear to be 51 per- 
cent good and 49 percent bad and vice 
versa. Legislation must be examined 
carefully and then I try to vote accord- 
ing to my conscience. As you know, Mr. 
Speaker, I am in the upper 5 percent of 
those answering the most rollealls. I 
am not a rubberstamp. Any mistake I 
have made has been of the head and not 
of the heart. 


COMMITTEE WORK AND SENIORITY 


I am the ranking member on a com- 
mittee important to Nebraska, the In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee. 
This committee handles about 22 ner- 
cent of all the bills the President signs. 
Bills are perfected in committees. The 
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committee meets every day. I am al- 
ways in attendance. I am also a mem- 
ber of the policy committee that meets 
every week and several times a year with 
the President and his Cabinet. 

Seniority means a good deal and pays 
dividends. Because the southern Mem- 
bers seldom have opposition they return 
year after year and get positions of au- 
thority and chairmanships when their 
party is in power. 

I was the chairman of the Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee in the 
83d Congress. I am now ranking mem- 
ber on that committee and a Republican 
victory would make me chairman again. 

The record shows that of the 435 
Members in the House of Representa- 
tives there are only 20 Republicans and 
37 Democrats who have served longer 
than I have served. Seniority is always 
recognized in both parties. 


TWO STRONG PARTIES 


This has been a difficult session partly’ 
because of the fact that American poli- 
tics are formed upon the basis of two 
strong political parties. There are na- 
tions where there is only one party. 
There is no choice for the people. Then 
we have nations like France that have 
17 or 18 splinter parties in which no one 
party has the majority. Here in Ameri- 
ca and in the Congress you are either a 
Democrat or a Republican. There are 
no Independents. We have all shades 
of opinion among those who represent 
the Democrat and Republican parties. 
This administration has been a Repub- 
lican administration. The Congress 
which is Democrat has control of all 
committee chairmen and all legislation. 
The Rules Committee, made up of 8 
Democrats and 4 Republicans, certainly 
controls legislation that comes to the 
floor of the House. 

BILLS INTRODUCED 


More than 13,000 bills have been in- 
troduced in the 85th . I was 
successful in getting for Nebraska flood 
control approval of the Gering-Mitchell 
area, money for the Ainsworth and Far- 
well Irrigation Districts and for Glendo 
Dam and Fremont Canyon. The mid- 
State reclamation bill was reported from 
the subcommittee and several watershed 
bills were reported. There are some 
people who criticize putting money into 
reclamation and fiood-control projects 
like the mid-State, Farwell, and Ains- 
worth projects. To me they represent 
an investment in the resources of this 
country. The money is all paid back 
over a period of years. The construc- 
tion of the Gering-Mitchell flood-con- 
trol projects would save thousands of 
acres of good land from destruction of 
continuing floods. Actually the crops 
raised do not add to the surplus. Wheat 
for instance is not an irrigated crop. 

On a national basis, I introduced leg- 
islation which has passed to control 
chemicals in the food we eat, to give 
our parks a wider use for recreation and, 
as this is written, I believe my bill on 
the use of surplus farm products for in- 
dustrial use will be passed. There were 
a number of minor bills and resolutions 
of a private nature introduced by re- 
quest of the Secretary of Interior. 
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VETOES 


The President has found it necessary 
to veto a number of bills. I think he 
was right in vetoing the huge pork barrel 
public works bill. He was right in ve- 
toing the bill which would provide for a 
ship known as the atomic ice breaker. 
He may veto a military bill which has 
money for 142 armories not asked for 
and calls for $1 billion of additional 
spending which the military say they do 
not need. I believe he will veto the huge 
public housing bill and the community 
facilities bill which together would call 
for several billion dollars of additional 
spending. To date more than $3 billion 
has been added to bills reported by the 
Rules Committee and passed by the Con- 
gress that the President did not want. 

Mr. Speaker, there are a dozen bills 
waiting for a rule which if passed would 
raise deficit spending about $8 billion. 
There are powerful groups like the ADA, 
the liberal Democrats, and a few Repub- 
licans who are insisting on more and 
more spending. It is my opinion that a 
number of these high spending, inflation- 
ary bills will and should be vetoed by the 
President if they are passed by the Con- 
gress. 

I voted against all of this unneces- 
sary and unwanted spending. I voted 
against raising the debt limit. There are 
several departments of Government with 
some many billions of unexpended bal- 
ances. It seems that instead of borrow- 
ing more they should use these unneeded 
funds to pay off the debt and not increase 
it. The way to balance the budget and 
to halt inflation is to stop this unneces- 
sary spending. 

INFLATION 


With increased appropriations that the 
administration did not ask for, this coun- 
try is confronted with a big dose of in- 
flation. I believe it is the most serious 
thing Americans face. It can destroy 
just as much as a military defeat. The 
erosion of the dollar eats at all pensions 
and savings accounts. The President 
has warned repeatedly that the spend- 
ing he has not asked for would lead us 
down the road of inflation. That is an- 
other reason I voted against new un- 
necessary spending and the raising of the 
debt limit. 


AGRICULTURE—FARM BILL 


It has been almost impossible to get a 
satisfactory agricultural bill adopted. 
This comes about partly because the 3 
or 4 farm organizations are not in agree- 
ment upon any legislation. It comes 
about because the membership of the 
Agriculture Committee have been some- 
what at loggerheads, arguing what com- 
modity should get a preferred position in 
the bill. It should be remembered that 
of the 19 committees in the House, 13 of 
the chairmen come from the South or 
border States. There are 14 Democrats 
with the most seniority and they are all 
from States below the Mason-Dixon line. 
The House Agriculture Committee has 
eight ranking Democrats who are from 
the South. 

I voted for both farm bills as they 
came from the Senate and House hop- 
ing they could be improved in conference. 
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Most legislation is a matter of compro- 
mise that comes out of conference. The 
agriculture program must provide the 
farm folks with their fair share of the 
nationalincome. They must have oppor- 
tunity and freedom with as little Gov- 
ernment control as is possible. 

I have not always agreed with the 
administration on some of their legisla- 
tion. I could not go along with the huge 
foreign aid bill or the Federal aid to 
education, or upping the pay and time to 
39 weeks for unemployment compensa- 
tion insurance. I have not always agreed 
with the Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. 
Benson. I thought he was wrong in op- 
posing legislation to make alcohol and 
industrial products out of our surplus 
crops. I thought he was wrong when he 
took entire farms out of production with- 
out consulting anyone from Nebraska, 
and then quickly reversed himself. I 
thought he was wrong when he rolled 
back the price of wheat about 22 cents a 
bushel and kept cutting the acreage that 
raises high gluten and protein wheat. 

I have said all the time that there is 
no man in the Cabinet that has a higher 
integrity, honesty, sincerity, and strong 
character than Secretary Benson. I 
might add he is also stubborn. I have 
supported the administration and the 
Secretary in about 85 percent of their 
program. While I am a Republican, I 
believe I am on the conservative side. I 
could never be a rubberstamp for any 
one or any group. 

Fortunately in Nebraska and the Mid- 
west farm income is rising. It may be 
25 percent higher than 1957. The price 
paid for crops may be lower but there is 
greater abundance which brings smiles 
to farmers and to businessmen who must 
sell to farmers. 

Mr. Speaker, there are some who are 
trying to make political capital out of 
the farm situation, out of depression, and 
out of the Russian sputniks. They use 
the sputnik and this phony depression 
to force through unwise legislation and 
unneeded spending. In Nebraska there 
is no depression. People grin at you 
when you talk about a recession. While 
the acres and the price have been cut 
on basic farm crops, Mother Nature has 
smiled upon the farmer and more bush- 
els have been grown. This means more 
dollars in the farmers’ pockets, more 
prosperity for the community. This is 
so much different than the desperate 
drought of 1956 and 1957. 


I introduced legislation for the con- 


version of grain into industrial alcohol 
and for industrial uses, I believe that 
research is one method that will help 
us solve our huge surpluses. This coun- 
try has spent hundreds of millions of 
dollars to learn how to produce more 
on less land and with fewer farmers. We 
have not completed sufficient research 
work to know how to use our surpluses 
wisely, 

The stockgrowers have their problem 
solved. They do not need or want Gov- 
ernment subsidies. Proper utilization of 
the grain surpluses will place the corn 
and wheat farmer on the same basis as 
the livestock raisers. 
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FOREIGN-AID PROBLEMS 


I am glad to see a partial meeting of 
foreign diplomats at the summit. I do 
not believe there will be another major 
war. I believe in talking our problems 
over around the conference table. When 
they are talking they are not fighting. 
It does seem that Russia and the Com- 
munists will continue the cold war. Rus- 
sia cannot be trusted. She has made 
37 agreements with this Nation and the 
world and has kept only 2 of those agree- 
ments. This Nation must have a de- 
fense that is strong enough to discour- 
age any aggressor. I am hopeful that 
we can proceed properly with the fuller 
use of the atomic reactors for peaceful 
uses. 

Our foreign aid for the past 10 years 
has been largely a waste of money. We 
cannot buy friendship, I will continue 
to follow the procedure I have always 
followed to vote against foreign aid ex- 
cept for food, medicine, and clothing 
for needy people. I believe we need an 
immediate reevaluation of our foreign’ 
aid giveaway program. Perhaps loans 
instead of gifts will be the answer. 

TAX RELIEF 


It had been my fond hope when this 
current year started that we could have 
a tax reduction, pay a moderate amount 
on the public debt, and still balance our 
budget. 

My hopes were soon overturned. De- 
mands of the Defense Department were 
higher than anticipated. A restless 
world made it imperative that our Na- 
tion stand prepared for a war which we 
hope will never come. The unbalanced 
budget comes about because of increased 
military spending and spending not 
asked for by the President. Some relief 
from taxes was given to small business 
and on certain excise taxes. 

LABOR LEGISLATION 


I am disappointed in the type of labor 
legislation passed thus far by the Con- 
gress. I had hoped for approval of these 
points: 

Legislation to assure honest elections 
in labor unions. 

Legislation to protect union welfare 
and trust funds. 

Legislation to eliminate the secondary 
boycott and sympathy strike. 

Legislation to place the larger unions 
under antitrust and antimonopoly laws 
and protect the workingman. 

Passage of a right-to-work law. 

The Senate Rackets Committee has 
uncovered many unsavory practices by 
union racketeers to which the honest 
laboring man has little defense. Labor- 
ing men need help to clean up their 
unions. He is forced to make political 
contributions often against his will. 
Labor has helped elect, by contributions 
and endorsement, 175 Members of Con- 
gress. Only two are Republicans. La- 
bor leaders have been rather brazen in 
their demands on those they have 
helped. The Hoffa-Reuther labor lead- 
ers openly boast about controlling in the 
next Congress more than 200 Members. 
This is not good for America. 
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FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


It remains my conviction that educa- 
tion belongs at the local and State levels. 
I believe that communities can build, 
maintain, and operate their own schools 
cheaper and better than under the Fed- 
eral Government. 4 

VISIT HOME 


As usual, I will be in Nebraska after 
the Congress adjourns. I go home every 
fall, election or not, so that I may chat 
with people about their problems, visit 
the county fairs, speak to service clubs 
and other organizations. There is no 
substitute for face-to-face talks with the 
people whom you represent in Congress. 
I look forward to seeing many of you 
this summer. In the meantime, please 
feel free to write me anytime at 1025 
House Office Building, Washington 25, 
D. G. 


Visit of Cured Cancer Congress to Gallery 
of United States Senate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 14, 1958 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, one 
of the most inspiring and moving occa- 
sions in the recent history of the United 
States Senate was the presence in the 
Senate gallery on April 1, 1958, of some 
40 delegates to the Cured Cancer Con- 
gress, which met in Washington, D. C. 
These brave and resourceful men and 
women were welcomed to the Senate gal- 
lery by the Senator who has done more 
for health and medical research than 
any other political figure of our time— 
the eminent senior Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. HILL]. 

A number of us on both sides of the 
aisle had the privilege of participating 
in Senator Hitu’s greetings to people 
who are symbols that the most dreaded 
disease of our time can sometimes be 
coped with successfully, if it is detected 
early enough, and provided effective 
medical treatment is available from 
skilled doctors. 

This inspiring event was described in 
detail in the summer, 1958, issue of Can- 
cer News, which is the official periodical 
of the American Cancer Society. I ask 
unanimous consent that this entire ar- 
ticle appear in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ono, under its heading “The First Cured 
Cancer Congress,” and also that there 
be printed with it the address entitled 
“Toward a Common Purpose,” with which 
Senator Lister HILL presented the dele- 
gates of the American Cancer Society 
Cured Cancer Congress to the United 
States Senate on April 1. 

There being no objection, the article 
and address were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

THE FIRST CURED CANCER CONGRESS 
(The place, United States Senate; the time, 

3:30 p. m., April 1, 1958; the speaker, Sen- 

ator Lister HILL, of Alabama) 

“Mr. President, it is my great privilege 
today to welcome to the Senate of the United 
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States a group of men, women, and children 
who are living testimony of the great prog- 
ress that has been made in the control of 
cancer during the past decade. These 
people from all parts of the United States 
have survived the ordeal which has been 
fatal to so many others, and they visit us 
today as the Cured Cancer Congress of the 
American Cancer Society to enlist the Amer- 
ican people in the cancer crusade.” 

As the Senator spoke, a vivacious 9-year- 
old gallery guest squeezed her mother’s 
hand. A retired couple whose combined 
ages totaled 150 years exchanged happy 
glances. Senator Hu. was talking about 
them and their fellow delegates to the 37- 
member Cured Cancer Congress. They were 
men, women, and children coming from all 
sections of the country; most had met for the 
first time the night before. But they were 
as old friends as they sat together in a spe- 
cially reserved section of the Senate gallery. 
All listened closely to the remarks of Senator 
Hit and other Senators who spoke spon- 
taneously from the Senate floor to help 
launch the Nation’s annual Cancer Control 
Month, and the special guests had part of 
their reward when Senator HILL concluded 
on behalf of his colleagues and the Nation 
at large: 

“We thank the Cured Cancer Congress for 
honoring us with their visit. They are an 
inspiration to those who sometimes despair 
at the magnitude of the cancer problem. 
They will inspire the American people to a 
greater participation than ever in the cancer 
crusade and I am confident that their exam- 
ple and their experience will give hope and 
confidence to millions of their fellow citi- 
zens.” 

Thus was keynoted the spirit of hope which 
the Cured Cancer Congress of the American 
Cancer Society, in first session convened, 
brought to the Nation’s Capital to help open 
the 1958 crusade. They were 37 witnesses— 
living proof—that many types of cancer now 
are curable. They represented 800,000 other 
living Americans who have been saved from 
the disease, The delegates were selected by 
the divisions they represented, and afterward 
returned to their home States to help mo- 
bilize and spearhead local crusade activities. 

The opening session of the Cured Cancer 
Congress had been called to order in the 
Federal Room of Washington's Statler Hotel 
at 8:30 that morning. Presiding was John 
Davis Larkins, Jr., of Trenton, N. C.—former 
State senator, political and civic leader, and 
longtime American Cancer Society volunteer 
who was successfully treated for skin cancer 
more than 5 years ago. 

The Reverend Fritz O. Evers, of Baltimore, 
delegate from Maryland, led the invocation. 
In 1949, Pastor Evers saw his dentist for a 
routine checkup which led to a diagnosis of 
cancer of the left jaw, head, and neck. Sur- 
gery and radium saved his life. His inspiring 
prayer was heard by a hushed roomful of 
persons that included five youngsters all 
cured of cancer. Present also were newsmen 


and photographers from the local press and 


the wire services whose reports and special 
interviews would, within 24 hours, carry the 
story of this first Cured Cancer Congress 
across the Nation. 

Members of the congress itself were a 
varied group. They included a district judge, 
lawyers, doctors, housewives, a teacher, an 
engineer, a bricklayer and a former vaude- 
ville team. Cheryl Lynn Cerjak, a starry- 
eyed 9-year-old from Beaver, Pa., was the 
youngest delegate. She told a reporter “I 
was sick * * * but I got well again.” Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank Burt, of Brooklyn, N. Y., were 
the oldest delegates. He is 76, she 74. Mrs. 
Burt said: “Both of us had cancer and were 
cured. I was 59 when cancer struck. We 
are lucky to be here—together.” Arthur 
Weidner, Jr., 34, of Bryn Mawr, Pa., felt the 
same way. Sodid his wife. He learned about 
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his cancer just 7 weeks after their third 
child was born. 

After a message of welcome from Calvin 
O. Klopp, M. D., president of the ACS Dis- 
trict of Columbia Division, the delegates 
heard the society’s president Lowell T. Cog- 
geshall, M, D., report on progress in cancer 
control, Dr, Coggeshall noted that uterine 
cancer cures have helped cut the overall 
cancer death rate for women. “If every wom- 
an, once a year, would have a checkup, in- 
cluding the cell examination for uterine 
cancer—the Pap smear—we would come 
closer to eliminating uterine cancer as a 
cause of death.” The society’s president did 
not ignore the dark side of the picture 
either. Among men the cancer death rate 
has gone up, he said, mainly because of a 
300 percent increase in deaths from lung 
cancer, He warned that if present rates con- 
tinue some 50 million Americans will face 
cancer in their homes. He asked delegates 
to the Cured Congress to help save lives by 
bringing the facts about cancer to this im- 
mense target audience that we must reach 
with a positive, hopeful message; we must 
educate them to sound health habits, to 
understanding attitudes toward illness and 
toward the medical profession; we must 
teach them cancer's seven danger signals and 
the value of checkups.” 

Dr. John R. Heller, director of the National 
Cancer Institute, told the group that “a 
milestone” had been reached on the long road 
to conquering cancer in that the first solid 
tumor apparently had been completely dis- 
solved by a drug. Called methotrexate, the 
drug has been used in treating an extremely 
rare but almost invariably fatal type of 
cancer. 

Maj. Gen. Edmond H. Leavey, the 1958 cru- 
sade chairman, called for “dedicated deeds 
and dollars” to help fight cancer. “Business 
may not be good in some parts of the coun- 
try,” he said, “but cancer is worse in any 
area of the country.” General Leavey, presi- 
dent of the International Telephone & Tele- 
graph Corp., urged corporations to double 
previous contributions. 

During the talks a 10-year-old boy had 
been eagerly waiting his turn on the dais. 
It came at 10:05, when Mare Seamons, Cured 
Cancer delegate from Logan, Utah, walked ` 
up front, turned his back to the audience, 
sat down to the piano and played I Dreamed 
and Begin the Beguine, with the precision 
and fervor of a virtuoso. The ungster, 
blind in both eyes, had taught himself to play 
piano and organ from the age of 4, after 
he had conquered cancer. Surgery saved his 
life. 

Then, as its final act, the Cured Cancer 
Congress adopted a resolution urging the 
800,000 Americans who have been saved from 
cancer to “mobilize in support of the 1958 
Cancer Crusade; speak out about their per- 
sonal victories; bring to the frightened the 
message of hope that early cancer can often 
be cured; urge all men and women to have 
an annual checkup; help raise the millions 
more needed for research, for service to help 
carry the burdens of patients and families, 
for spreading more life-saving facts through 
education.” All delegates solemnly affixed 
their signatures and the first formal session 
of the first Cured Cancer Congress was ad- 
journed. 

The 37 delegates, led by a group of medi- 
cal and lay leaders of the American Cancer 
Society, then went to the White House. Mrs. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, honorary ACS crusade 
chairman for 5 years, received them in the 
rose garden. The 5 child delegates presented 
the First Lady with an 8-foot symbolic sword 
of hope. She flashed her famous smile, had 
a word for each of them, and to the group 
said: “It is such a pleasure and privilege to 
meet each and every one of you. * * * I 
wish I could do more. I avidly read every- 
thing I can get hold of on this.” To the 
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physicians in the group she said: “You have 
a wonderful cause. 

At 12:15 the delegates were back at the 
Presidential Room of the Statler to attend 
the District of Columbia division’s crusade 
kickoff luncheon. There they heard TV star 
Fran Allison in a dramatic narration, The 
Sword of Hope. Speaker was the division 
crusade chairman, Hugh McGowan, general 
traffic manager of the Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Co. 

Then came the visit to the Senate Cham- 
ber where the delegates were officially wel- 
comed by Senator HL. Most had already 
visited Senators and Representatives from 
their home States for a friendly chat. Some 
had also enjoyed an unexpected meeting with 
Vice President RicHarp M. NIXON. 

Bricklayer George Koyne, of Chase, Md., 
visited with ex-bricklayer JOHN E. FOGARTY, 
Congressman from Rhode Island, and, like 
Senator Hu, a leader in health legislation. 
Mr. Koyne told Representative Focarty he 
was back laying bricks a month after his 
operation for cancer of the larynx. That was 
8 years ago. Congressman Focarty showed 
his visitor a bricklayer’s trowel which he 
keeps on his office desk. Mr. Koyne explained 
that the operation which saved his life re- 
moved his vocal cords but within 6 months 
he had learned how to speak again. “You 
can’t stop an Irishman from talking,” he told 
Representative Focarry. 

Following Senator’s HILL’s introduction of 
the delegates and remarks to the Senate, 
eight other distinguished Members rose in 
turn to welcome the Cured Cancer Congress 
and to stress the urgency of support for more 
research. They were Senators Huserr H. 
HUMPHREY, of Minnesota; RICHARD L. NEU- 
BERGER, Of Oregon; IrvinG M. Ives, of New 
York; WILIA F. KNOWLAND, of California; 
JOHN J. SPARKMAN, of Alabama; CHARLES E. 
Porter, of Michigan; Epwarp J. THYE; of 
MINNESOTA; and FREDERICK G. PAYNE, of 
Maine. 

Senator NEUBERGER spoke of a relative who 
was stricken with cancer 20 years ago and 
made a complete recovery. He expressed ad- 
miration for the real valor of those who 
have faced the disease and conquered it. 
Describing a visit he and Mrs. Neuberger 
made to the Children's Cancer Research 
Foundation in Boston last summer, where 
Dr. Sidney Farber has over 350 children 
under treatment for cancer, the Senator 
said: How shocked we were to learn some- 
thing we had never realized, namely, that 
cancer kills more children under the age of 
14 than any other single disease; and how 
startled we were to learn that cancer killed 
6 times as many children as polio in the 
last year before the discovey of polio vac- 
eine.“ Noting recent discussions in the Sen- 
ate on Soviet propaganda victories in the 
field of nuclear weapons, Senator NEUBERGER 
said that if our scientists find a cure for can- 
cer they will earn for America the gratitude 
of all mankind. 

Along similar lines, Senator Potter told the 
Senate: “If we spent as much money on 
research in connection with cancer as we 
spend on research, for example, in the mili- 
tary field, or if we spent even one-hundredth 
as much, I am confident we would make 
many breakthroughs. So far as leadership in 
the world is concerned, I am sure that we 
would be making a greater contribution to 
the world by a breakthrough in cancer, which 
is the kind of development that will save 
mankind, than we could possibly make by 
the launching of a satellite.” 

Senator SPARKMAN expressed appreciation 
for the visit of the Cured Cancer Congress, 
saying: “They are a demonstration of the 
fact that cancer can be cured. In the past 
cancer has been largely thought of—and it is 
even today thought of generally throughout 
the country—as incurable. The group in 
the gallery are a living demonstration of the 
fact that cancer is curable.” 
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Senator KNow.Lanp termed the visitors “an 
inspiration to the country, as well as to Con- 
gress.” He said: As a member of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy I feel we are 
on the threshold of new horizons in this 
field, which will be a great heip to mankind. 
It is of tremendous help to have in Washing- 
ton persons who have been cured of cancer, 
as showing what progress has already been 
made and what our hopes are for the future.” 

Senator HUMPHREY expressed confidence 
that it will not be long before we have an- 
nouncements of great discoveries such as we 
had in the field of polio research. 

Senator Ives said that no family in Amer- 
ica was immune from cancer, and that his 
own family has been hit several times. 

Before the discussion ended, the Senators 
had recalled the names of honored and be- 
loved colleagues lost to cancer: the late Sen- 
ators Arthur Vandenberg, Brien McMahon, 
Robert A. Taft, Kenneth Wherry and, most 
recently, Matthew Neely. The recollection 
cast a shadow over the session, but it also 
appeared to sharpen Congressional determi- 
nation to help wipe out cancer. It was late 
afternoon by the time the extraordinary Sen- 
ate tribute ended. 

Most of the Cured Cancer Congress dele- 
gates gathered afterward in the American 
Cancer Society staff room at the Statler 
Hotel, where national office personnel dis- 
pensed coffee and opportunity for reminis- 
cence. When I got home,” and “starting to- 
morrow,” were the pivotal points of many 
conversations going on in groups around the 
room, Wonderful, inspiring.“ were the ad- 
jectives most frequently used to describe the 
day’s events. 

That evening members of the Cured Can- 
cer Congress assembled at the Washington 
premier of South Pacific where a glittering 
first night audience watched Miss Allison 
push a button that lit the giant 30-foot 
sword of hope erected on Pennsylvania 
Avenue in the heart of the Nation’s Capital. 
Within the hour following, delegates to the 
congress had started their homeward trek, 
by plane and train—37 ambassadors of 
hope who, in the words of their own resolu- 
tion, were to “bring to the frightened the 
message of hope,” and by their living ex- 
ample instill the hope that will lead to 
action. 

Acancer victim says: 

“I had cancer. I discovered its presence 
early. I was completely cured of it. And 
I have never made the slightest secret of it. 

“This malady has been hedged about too 
long with the absurd belief that it is un- 
mentionable. Let's break down the hedges. 
Let’s discuss cancer as matter-of-factly as 
a broken leg. 

“I don't know why this malady should be 
considered more disgraceful than whooping 
cough or stomach ulcers or heart disease. I 
do not know why any disease should be con- 
sidered shocking. But if it is disgraceful to 
have cancer, then I am thoroughly dis- 
graced in the eyes of my family and friends. 
And I have known more than a dozen other 
disgraceful cases. In my own family there 
have been three. 

“The unmentionableness of cancer still 
claims too many victims. That’s why I want 
to help the American Cancer Society's great 
educational message: You can have cancer— 
and live. 

“To start where it all began: Cancer can 
so easily be an ending. When it isn’t it is 
a brandnew beginning; you are born again. 

“I was born for a second time in 1936. 

“It was a warm, bright afternoon when 
cancer struck. Or rather when I discovered 
that it had struck, for the initial invasion 
of cancer is silent, painless, unwarning; that 
is the treachery and cruelty of this inscrut- 
able disease. It hits anyone, anywhere, at 
any time. The fat and the slender; the 
strong and the sickly; the woman who over- 
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works and the woman who doesn’t work at 
all. 
“No knowledge of hygiene can ward it off. 
I had been married for many years to a 
physician, and I was, myself, a graduate 
nurse. I had kept my weight reasonable and 
I had always been a strong woman, hardy 
enough to take long mountain hikes as well 
as to spend exhausting hours at my desk to 
meet an editor’s deadline for a manuscript. 

“If ever a woman seemed secure from ill- 
ness that warm bright afternoon in 1936, it 
was I. I was enjoying the day and my 
favorite sport, fishing, when I felt a nagging 
pain. And then I discovered the lump in 
my breast. 

“It was still tiny and that was lucky. But 
my recovery did not depend on luck; I acted 
without delay.” 


‘TOWARD A COMMON PURPOSE 


(By the Honorable Lister HILL, United States 
Senator from Alabama, chairman, Senate 
Appropriations Subcommittee on Health, 
Education, and Welfare) 


(Following is the main body of the remarks 
of Senator HILL in presenting the American 
Cancer Society Cured Cancer Congress to the 
United States Senate on the opening of the 
1958 crusade in Washington, D. C.) 

The American Cancer Society has long 
been the partner of the Federal Government 
in the great and challenging problem of the 
cause and cure of cancer. Just as we in the 
Senate appropriate funds for cancer research 
each year, so, in a parallel effort, does the 
American Cancer Society raise funds from 
the general populace for the same purpose, 
and together the two efforts, well coordinated 
and complemented by private industry, move 
toward their common purpose. 

The science of chemotherapy in cancer is 
the best example of how this three-pronged 
approach works. The Government, private 
industry, and the American Cancer Society 
are presently engaged in a coordinated crash 
program to test some 42,000 new chemicals 
each year in laboratories across the country. 
About 16 compounds are now in clinical use. 
They do not cure, but they do prolong life 
and relieve pain, often enabling thousands 
of cancer patients to lead useful, fairly nor- 
mal lives. Only a few months ago came 
news of great importance. Massive doses of 
one of the new drugs have for the first time 
apparently succeeded in completely suppres- 
sing one rare type of cancer. 

Virology and immunology are important 
new research fields. Nobel Prize winner Dr, 
Wendell Stanley holds that viruses provide 
the clue to cancer control. His work, and 
that of many other distinguished scientists, 
is based on the hypothesis that viruses cause 
most, if not all, types of cancer. Virology 
is one of the many research areas supported 
by the American Cancer Society. 

Yes, research is moving ahead on many 
fronts. But there is another and not less 
important factor—people. Never has any 
population been so well informed about a 
disease and so active in the fight for con- 
quering it as is true of the American peo- 
ple. A leader in all this is the American 
Cancer Society, which, through research, 
service, and education, wages an unrelenting 
battle against cancer. Two million Ameri- 
cans, men, and women in every walk of life 
doctors, housewives, businessmen, profes- 
sional workers, factory workers, industrial- 
ists—are banded together as dedicated vol- 
unteers of the American Cancer Society. 
They do the work. They will be satisfied 
with nothing less than total victory. 

The goal of the American Cancer Society 
is threefold: 

One, to save all the lives that can be saved 
within the limits of our present knowledge. 
This means the lives of 75,000 Americans 
who now die needlessly each year through 
fear, neglect, delay. 
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Two, to find cures for every type of cancer. 

Three, and finally, to find cancer preven- 
tives, so that no man, woman, or child will 
ever have to know the fear and pain of 
cancer. 

Cancer strikes in 2 out of 3 American fam- 
ilies. It can strike in any home, at any 
time, and at any age. Few people realize 
that it is the No. 1 disease killer of our 
children. And it has, also, orphaned more 
children than we like to contemplate. There 
are today more than 300,000 children in the 
United States who have lost either a father 
or mother to cancer. In too many cases the 
parent they lost did not have to die. Early 
detection and treatment’ could have saved 
them. 

We cannot have too much research, be- 
cause we cannot get a cancer cure too soon, 
Each day gained means 700 lives saved. For 
this is the rate at which Americans are 
dying of cancer—700 a day, 365 days a year. 
This is why we need more and more re- 
search supported both by Government and 
by the American Cancer Society. And this 
is why we also need the society's life-saving 
service and education programs. 


Congressman Timothy P. Sheehan De- 
voted to the Polish Cause 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 14, 1958 


Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, TIMOTHY 
P. SHEEHAN, our colleague from the 11th 
District on the Northwest Side of the 
City of Chicago, is recognized as one of 
the outstanding fighters in behalf of 
Poland’s struggle for freedom. 

Ever since Congressman SHEEHAN 
came to Congress in January 1951, he 
has maintained an active interest in 
Poland’s cause. Through the years, this 
interest and dedication has never di- 
minished and I know that all citizens of 
Polish ancestry join with me in recog- 
nizing and lauding him for the time and 
effort he has given to Poland. 

Soon after Congressman SHEEHAN 
came to Congress in 1951, he was the 
first Member of Congress to introduce 
a resolution in the 82d Congress to in- 
vestigate the Katyn Forest Massacre. 
After the resolution was adopted, he 
served on the special Katyn Investi- 
gating Committee. The whole world 
knows of the accomplishments of this 
investigation. 

For Tim SHEEHAN’s work on this 
Katyn Investigating Committee, our col- 
league received the Polonia Restituta 
Award from the Polish Government-in- 
Exile and also is the recipient of a cita- 
tion from the Polish Army Veterans of 
America. 

During 1956, Congressman SHEEHAN 
introduced two resolutions in the Con- 
gress dealing with the Poznan uprising 
which caused President August Zaleski 
of the Polish Government-in-exile to 
write: 

I wish to offer to you my heartfelt thanks 
for this generous gesture. 

Since the initiative you have taken in the 
question of the Katyn Forest Massacre, I 
have been following with great interest your 
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activities on behalf of my country and I 
can assure you that I am expressing the 
opinion of all patriotic Poles when I ex- 
press to you their gratitude. 
Iam, sir, 
Yours very sincerely, 
AUGUST ZALESKI. 


Recently, in a speech in the House of 
Representatives, commenting on the 
15th anniversary of the discovery of the 
Katyn graves, our colleague brought to 
the attention of the people of our coun- 
try facts about the present Russian Am- 
bassador to the United States, Mikhail 
Menshikov, who, when in charge of the 
distribution of Allied food and supplies 
in Poland right after World War II, 
made this distribution not to needy 
Poles but to those card-carrying Com- 
munist members in strict solidarity with 
the party line. 

The Polish daily, Dziennik Chicagoski, 
stated editorially that— 


We cannot fight our friends—one of whom 
is Congressman TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN. 


In another editorial, Dziennik Chica- 
goski stated that 


American Poles should not disregard Con- 
gressmen of non-Polish descent, who are 
favorably disposed toward our problems and 
objectives. 

People of non-Polish descent, who hon- 
estly cooperate with us, are needed in the 
various public offices as much as our com- 
patriots. Congressman TIMOTHY P. SHEE- 
HAN, a Representative of the 11th District 
of Chicago, is one of those people who, al- 
though alien to us, is completely devoted to 
the Polish cause. He is a Republican, but, 
at the same time, a poised man who fully 
realized that, very often, in advocating a 
just cause, party lines must be crossed and 
one has to vote according to the conscience 
of an honest citizen. 

Congressman SHEEHAN has gained the very 
best reputation among the American Poles 
of Chicago. We can state here that in every 
problem of general Polish or American- 
Polish character we can always count on 
Mr, SHEEHAN’s splendid suggestions or ad- 
vice. 

From the Katyn committee on, of which 
he was an active member from the begin- 
ning to the end, no Polish problem has ever 
been indifferent or alien to Congressman 
SHEEHAN. 


On Congressman SHEEHAN’s record of 
supporting his constituency, and on the 
basis of his wholehearted support and 
aid for the Polish cause, all citizens of 
Polish descent should give earnest con- 
sideration to the interest which he has 
demonstrated through the years in the 
fight for Poland’s freedom and for his 
close attention to the affairs of Polonia 
here in America. 


The Miller Pesticide Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. L. MILLER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 14, 1958 
Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, the Miller amendment to the 


pesticide bill was signed into law July 
22, 1954. Those who use the pesticides 
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must follow closely the instructions as to 
their use. This law gives to the Food 
and Drug Administration sufficient au- 
thority to assure the public that they are 
adequately protected at all times against 
the hazard of the use of these chemicals 
in food production. 

Pesticides play an important role in 
providing the Nation’s food supply and 
protecting the public health. The law 
required thorough pretesting of the 
pesticide chemicals and the protection of 
the consumer. 

Mr. Speaker, it would not be possible 
to produce as much food as is now pro- 
duced without the proper use of pesti- 
cide chemicals on food crops. If they 
were not used, I doubt if it would be pos- 
sible to produce apples, peaches, pota- 
toes, citrus, and tomatoes, and many 
other crops would be drastically reduced. 
I doubt if the American people would be 
fed adequately unless crops and live- 
stock are protected from insects and 
other pests. 

The American public can be congratu- 
lated that they have had a food industry 
that has been most careful in the past in 
protecting the public health. They have 
worked in harmony with the Food and 
Drug Administration. 

In publishing a few highlights on the 
editorial entitled “My Push-Button 
Garden,” it is my opinion that the scien- 
tists have just scratched the surface of 
what may happen in the future. 

It is my considered opinion that be- 
fore long we will have new chemicals 
and pesticides that will be selective in 
their uses. They will be selective for 
different pests. They will be selective in 
the treatment of the food we consume. 
Future generations will be benefited by 
the proper application of science in the 
production of food for tomorrow. 

Mr. Speaker, all of us at one time or 
another have either farmed or tinkered 
around our garden, so I am quite certain 
my colleagues will be quite interested in 
the article, My Push-Button Garden, 
which appeared in the July 26 issue of 
the Saturday Evening Post. It was writ- 
ten by the well-known author, Mr. 
Frank Taylor. 

The article is quite long and tells of 
the author’s experiences in lazy garden- 
ing, telling how the unorthodox has 
worked for him. 

Of major interest to the Congress, 
however, is the information he gives 
pointing out the wonders and benefits 
of the new insecticides. He calls them 
new, but they have been in use since the 
mid forties. We have heard varying re- 
ports on the effectiveness and safety of 
these chemicals and even now legisla- 
tion is pending before the Congress 
which would regulate the use of these 
modern tools even further. I say “even 
further“ because now they are regulated 
by the Federal Insecticide; Fungicide, 
and Rodenticide Act and the State 
counterpart as well as the Miller amend- 
ment to our Federal Food and Drug Act. 

Mr. Taylor tells how his garden grad- 
ually became “a bug cafeteria. Snails 
came loping over the hills to feast on 
our vegetables. Butterflies came flut- 
tering and laid eggs, which hatched out 
into caterpillars that defoliated the 
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trees. Ants moved by the gillion, bring- 
ing aphis and mealy bugs, which are, so 
I am told, the ants’ cows, milked for 
honeydew. While the ants milked the 
aphis and the mealies, the latter sucked 
the juices out of our rosebuds and lilies 
and iris and sweet peas. Lawn moths 
laid eggs in the grass, and the weevils 
that hatched out chewed off the roots, 
turning great patches of lawn a dead 
brown no matter how much we 
sprinkled.” 

He goes on to tell of his introduction 
to chemicals designed and developed to 
aid the farmer and home gardener. “My 
eyes were opened to their potential one 
day when two men drove up in a truck 
equipped with a tank and a power spray 
rig and what seemed like a mile of hose. 

„We're looking for a place with a lot 
of ants,’ one of them said. 

“ ‘Brother, you've found it,’ I replied. 

„ How'd you like to get rid of every 
ant on the place?’ he asked. 

I'd sure like it. What's the plot?’ 

“They wanted to demonstrate how 
chlordane would rid a home garden of 
ants and offered me a special deal. I 
bought it. They sprayed the place in 
an hour and drove off. I didn’t see an 
ant around for the rest of the summer. 
And the aphis and mealy-bug popula- 
tion took a drop too.” 

Mr. Speaker, the same can be said for 
many other insects and weeds which an- 
nually do billions of dollars in damage. 
Some of these insects play havoc in the 
home garden. Others denude forests, 
strip croplands, destroy pastures and at- 
tack meat and milk animals. 

The Federal Government, through the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, has declared war on many of these 
pests which can be eradicated. Per- 
haps one of the greatest contributions 
these chemicals have made is the com- 
plete eradication of malaria from with- 
in the confines of the United States. 

Literally millions of lives have been 
saved by successfully eradicating the 
anopheles mosquito—carrier of mala- 
ria—from the United States. 

At present the Department of Agricul- 
ture is carrying on eradication programs 
to rid our land of the gypsy moth which 
is destroying forests in Pennsylvania, 
New York, New Jersey, and the New Eng- 
land States and the fire ant and the 
Mediterranean fruitfly in the South. 

These programs have been under at- 
tack by certain groups. Charges have 
been made—many of them half-truths 
and warped by personal prejudices—and 
USDA has been taken into court on in- 
junction proceedings to stop the spray- 
ing for gypsy moth, Based on shotgun 
charges one cannot help but question 
their motives. 

The case was heard, and when all the 
facts were presented, the injunction was 
denied. In rendering his opinion, Judge 
Walter Bruchhausen, of the United 
States District Court for the Eastern 
District of New York pointed out that 
the adverse testimony presented was not 
warranted by the facts. He also stated, 
“Coupled with these elements is the fact 
that some are so strongly in favor of or- 
ganic farming, without the use of chemi- 
cals, or emphasize their preference for 
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biological control that their judgment 
may be influenced by their leanings.” 

Mr. Speaker, I believe it is most im- 
portant that certain facts be presented 
at this time. First, Public Law 518 of 
the 83d Congress provides for the estab- 
lishment of safe tolerances for pesticide 
residues in or on raw agricultural com- 
modities. The Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, together with the Department of 
Agriculture, are charged with the re- 
sponsibility of setting these safe toler- 
ances and, I might add, they are doing 
an excellent job. 

These tolerances are established on 
years of research necessitating expendi- 
tures of hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars. Toxicity studies based on genera- 
tions of test animals must be completed 
to satisfy the demanding requirements of 
Food and Drug. The public health is 
always given major consideration. 

I have checked with Dr. W. L. Popham, 
assistant administrator of Agriculture 
Research Service, as to the safeguards 
employed by the Department of Agricul- 
ture in their spray programs. Iam satis- 
fied they are doing the best possible job. 

Their fire ant eradication program in 
the South is the latest target for the 
food fadists. Cries of They are killing 
all the wildlife” have reached the Con- 
gress. These reports have not been con- 
firmed. In fact, in one area in Alabama 
which was treated it was reported that 
all the quail had been killed by the in- 
secticide used. A check with the land- 
owners showed that quail still abound in 
the treated area. 

Mr. Speaker, I sincerely urge that we 
should act slowly before we do anything 
drastic to curtail these eradication pro- 
grams. We should carefully weigh all the 
facts, giving prime consideration to the 
health and economic benefits derived. I 
am convinced that when this is done, 
the Congress will seek to expedite these 
programs. 


H. R. 13742, a Bill To Amend Title 28 of 
the United States Code 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. DAVID S. DENNISON, IR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 14, 1958 


Mr. DENNISON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill H. R. 13742 to 
amend title 28 of the United States Code 
so as to confer original jurisdiction on 
the district courts of the United States 
in any civil action to enjoin, suspend, or 
restrain the assessment, levy, or collec- 
tion of a tax of a local government of a 
State without regard to the sum or value 
of the matter in controversy. This juris- 
diction is exercisable if two conditions 
are satisfied, first, that there is diversity 
of citizenship between parties to the ac- 
tion, and second, that the action arises 
under the Constitution, laws, or treaties 
of the United States. An added feature 
of the bill provides that the prevailing 
party in any such action may be awarded 
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nba including reasonable attorney’s 
ees. 

The need for this legislation has been 
indicated for some time. It has increas- 
ingly become the habit of municipal cor- 
porations and local political subdivisions 
to levy taxes on many different kinds of 
activities within their jurisdiction., As 
the need grows for greater community 
services, the imagination and persever- 
ance of local taxing bodies is stimulated. 

One device is levying license or privi- 
lege taxes for the conduct of a trade, vo- 
cation, profession, or business. Some of 
these are levied on a flat, annual rate, 
and others on a percentage of profits 
basis. 

Often such taxes, although not large 
in dollar value, becomes a very real bur- 
den to a person or association outside the 
community and State, particularly when 
engaged in similar activities in many, 
many other communities. 

Of course, it is axiomatic that when 
an out-of-State business concern is so 
taxed, any undue or discriminatory bur- 
den upon commerce is forbidden. A 
State, under the commerce clause of the 
Constitution, cannot put a barrier 
around its borders and may not inter- 
fere with the constitutional power of 
the Congress to regulate commerce 
with foreign nations, and among the 
several States. Such a prohibition may 
not be accomplished in the guise of tax- 
ation if it produces an excluding or dis- 
criminatory effect. 

A recent case, West Point Wholesale 
Grocery Co. v. City of Opelika, Ala. 
(354 U. S. 390), is a case in point. Un- 
der an ordinance of the city of Opelika, 
an annual privilege tax of $250 was re- 
quired to be paid by any firm engaged in 
the wholesale grocery business which de- 
livered groceries at wholesale within the 
city from points outside the city. The 
West Point Wholesale Grocery Co. was 
a Georgia corporation, and except for 
the solicitation of orders and delivery of 
goods had no other contact with the city 
of Opelika, Ala. Notwithstanding the 
foregoing and the previous decisions of 
the Supreme Court in the cases of Nip- 
per v. City of Richmond (327 U. S. 416), 
and Memphis Steam Laundry Cleaner, 
Inc. v. Stone (342 U. S. 389), holding 
such a tax to be unconstitutional, the 
city of Opelika proceeded to assess and 
collect the tax from West Point. 

Under the law as it exists, the West 
Point Wholesale Grocery Co. could not 
file suit either in the State or Federal 
court to enjoin the assessment or col- 
lection of the tax. Its only recourse was 
to pay the tax, which was obviously un- 
constitutionally levied, and sue in the 
State court to recover. In this case the 
amount was $250. Thus West Point 
Wholesale Grocery had to go through 
the State courts and ultimately appeal 
to the Supreme Court of the United 
States before it could invoke the juris- 
diction of any Federal court, and this in 
a case in which a question involving the 
Constitution of the United States was 
the sole point in issue. 

Now it is possible that the same or 
similar tax could be levied in the next 
year, again requiring the taxpayer to 
proceed in the same manner through the 
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State courts to the Supreme Court. It 
is not the $250 in the West Point case 
that is important, but rather the cumu- 
lative effect of taxes upon such an out- 
of-State business over an extended period 
of time that causes the trouble. As was 
stated in Nippert v. City of Richmond, 
supra, pages 429-431: 

But the cumulative effect, practically 
speaking, of flat municipal taxes laid in 
succession upon the itinerant merchant as 
he passes from town to town is obviously 
greater than that of any tax of statewide 
application likely to be laid by the legisla- 
ture itself. And it is almost as obvious that 
the cumulative burden will be felt more 
strongly by the out-of-State itinerant than 
by the one who confines his movement with- 
in the State or the salesman who operates 
within a single community or only a few. 
The drummer or salesman whose business 
requires him to move from place to place, 
exhausting his market at each periodic visit 
or conducting his business in more sporadic 
fashion with reference to particular locali- 
ties, would find the cumulative burden of 
the Richmond type of tax eating away all 
possible return from his selling. A day here, 
a day there, 5 days now and 5 days a year 
or several months later, with a flat license 
tax annually imposed lacking any propor- 
tion to the number or length of visits or the 
volume of the business or return, can only 
mean the stoppage of a large amount of com- 
merce which would be carried on either in 
the absence of the tax or under the incidence 
of one taking account of these variations. 


To subject any out-of-State business 
to such a burden is a costly procedure 
and does not afford the taxpayer a per- 
manent and adequate remedy. It should 
be pointed out that the delay caused by 
the necessity of suit in State courts and 
subsequent appeal from court to court 
and finally to the Supreme Court is in 
itself a burden on interstate commerce. 

The only method by which the free 
flow of commerce can be maintained 
against the unconstitutional levy of local 
taxes is by according one so engaged in 
interstate commerce prompt and per- 
manent relief without harassment and 
undue delay. Federal courts should be 
given jurisdiction over this Federal prob- 
lem 


This is the purpose of the bill which 
Thave introduced. 


Report on the 2d Session of the 85th 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 14, 1958 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a report 
to the people of Tennessee on the activi- 
ties of Congress during the 2d session 
of the 85th Congress. It has been a 
most active session during which we 
have considered extremely important 
legislation. In my estimation, the Con- 
gress has fulfilled its responsibility to 
act in the public interest in almost every 
instance. Many of the bills considered 
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here have been of direct concern to the 
people of my State and I want them to 
know of our efforts. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Dear FRIEND: Now that Congress is ap- 
proaching adjournment, I want to write you 
about some of my impressions of this sec- 
ond session. And I also want to take this 
opportunity to thank you for the comments, 
observations and recommendations many of 
you submitted which have been so helpful to 
me in these past months. 


TO MEET NEEDS OF NEW SPACE AGE 


The 85th Congress was the first to be faced 
with the challenges of the space age, her- 
alded by the launching of the satellites now 
circling above the earth. To meet the de- 
mands of this new era we are entering the 
Congress has responded by passing consid- 
erable major legislation which I feel was 
vitally necessary to guarantee our security 
and enable us to prepare adequately for our 
ever-enlarging responsibilities. 

For example, I strongly supported the pas- 
sage of the defense reorganization plan, so 
clearly called for by the new needs of the 
space age in military and strategic planning. 
This act clarifies the chain of command, 
especially as it relates to the authority of 
the Secretary of Defense over the military 
departments, and it increases the size of the 
staff of the Joint Chiefs of Staff in order to 
facilitate strategic planning. A new posi- 
tion of Director of Defense Research and 
Engineering was created by the act, which 
also contains many other provisions designed 
to define powers and functions within the 
Department of Defense. As a Member of 
the Senate Armed Services Committee, I 
took an active role in the passage of this 
act, which should eliminate much of the 
wasteful competition between the services 
and make the entire defense organization 
and readiness of the Nation more adequate. 

Another move to meet the challenge of 
this era was made by Congress in creating 
a new agency to deal specifically with the 
development of a comprehensive program 
of research and operations in aeronautical 
and space sciences. The newly created Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion is to be a civilian controlled body deal- 
ing with the problems of space flight and 
the development of aircraft, missiles, and 
other space vehicles. This is indeed a dra- 
matic step into the future. 


DEFENSE PROGRAM 


Congress further responded to the critical 
military problems by appropriating a record 
amount during peacetime for our defense. 
It became apparent to most of us that we 
were woefully weak in many areas cf de- 
fense. As a member of the Special Defense 
Preparedness Subcommittee which investi- 
gated our military posture early in this ses- 
sion I became aware of a serious need for 
stepped-up defense activity. The budget for 
military affairs was designed to accomplish 
that task. 

We also followed the recommendations of 
the Cordiner Commission by raising the pay 
rates a minimum of 6 percent for almost all 
military personnel with over 2 years of serv- 
ice—a measure which should serve to at- 
tract and retain the capable men needed to 
staff our Armed Forces. 

Meanwhile, I have been encouraging pas- 
sage of the national defense education bill, 
which provides for a Federal scholarship 
and loan program to aid talented students 
to continue their education. This bill 
would also grant money to State agencies to 
facilitate the improvement of science, math- 
ematics, and language teaching.* I feel that 
this is a very much-needed program, but I 
want to assure you that it involves no Fed- 
eral infringement on local control of educa- 
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tion. A modified form of this bill has 
passed the House and I am hopeful that the 
Senate will act favorably on it before this 
session adjourns. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS AND MUTUAL SECURITY 


In the field of foreign affairs, we passed two 
extremely important bills to which I gave 
my full support. The troubles in Latin 
America and the crisis in the Middle East 
underlined the vital need for full authoriza- 
tion of the mutual security program. The 
military and economic support provided un- 
der this act is one part of our attempt to 
meet the challenge of Russia's determination 
to wage wars of economic aggression com- 
bined with political subversion. This chal- 
lenge also pointed out the need for an effec- 
tive program for reducing barriers to trade. 
It is to the credit of Congress, I think, that 
a reciprocal trade program was renewed in 
the national interest. Expanding interna- 
tional trade promotes the best interests of 
our own country and advances the welfare 
and security of the free nations of the world. 
To achieve this end I gave my support and 
vote to the bill which successfully extended 
the Trade Agreements Act. 

Another steppingstone to international 
peace and security was the passage by the 
Senate of a resolution supporting the crea- 
tion of an expanded and more effective United 
Nations police force. In supporting this 
resolution it was my feeling that we must do 
everything possible to strengthen this vital 
agency which has done so much to promote 
the peaceful solution of our international 
problems. 

COMBATING THE RECESSION 


On the domestic scene, too, the second ses- 
sion of the 85th Congress faced important 
issues. Foremost among these was the reces- 
sion. I proposed or supported several meas- 
ures designed to stimulate business, restore 
consumer confidence and inject new stimuli 
into the economy. One bill which I cospon- 
sored is known as the Community Facilities 
Act. This act would expand the eligibility 
of projects for public facility loans under the 
Housing Act. It is designed to accelerate 
local public works programs, not by the old 
PWA approach, but through expanding the 
capacity of local agencies of government to 
undertake projects through Federal loans, 
Such a program would be much faster than a 
Federal public works program and would not 
run up the huge Federal debt. This bill 
passed the Senate but unfortunately did not 
receive the approval of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. It is my sincere hope that this 
bill will receive the earliest possible recon- 
sideration and passage in the next session of 
Congress. 

Another important antirecession measure 
was the law which authorizes loans to States 
that wish to extend their unemployment 
benefit programs to persons who have ex- 
hausted their jobless pay. I sponsored a bill 
which would have enlarged the benefits con- 
siderably and extended them over a longer 
period of time, but unfortunately it was not 
accepted. I of course supported and voted 
for the bill that did pass. 

Other proposals met with more complete 
success. These included the passage of a 
major housing bill—which the President re- 
luctantly signed—to put new life into the 
construction industry. We felt that the 
stimulation of housing was especially impor- 
tant because it does not take that industry 
long to tool up and get started, and further- 
more, it touches almost every community in 
the country and stimulates many related 
businesses as well. An emergency housing 
bill was the first antirecession measure 
passed in 1958 and was followed by passage 
in the Senate of an omnibus housing bill. 
This latter measure, I fear, may never get 
through the House of Representatives owing 
to the lateness of the session. 
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NATIONAL HIGHWAY PROGRAM 


During this session we also passed a bill 
stepping up the great Federal-aid highway 
program. By accelerating the road construc- 
tion of this 41,000-mile system it is hoped 
that resultant demands for both men and 
materials will boost the economy. Under 
the same principle we have urged the vari- 
ous Government departments, especially the 
Department of Defense to which most of the 
money goes, to step up purchases and con- 
tracts for which money had previously been 
appropriated. 

ANTITRUST AND MONOPOLY SUBCOMMITTEE 


Much of my work this session has inyolved 
the Antitrust and Monopoly Subcommittee, 
of which I am chairman. Along with the 
problem of the recession, our chief domestic 
problem has continued to be inflation. I 
have continued to conduct hearings designed 
to determine monopoly influence on the in- 
flationary spiral, especially with respect to 
administered prices. For a long time, by 
speeches on the floor of the Senate and by 
writing the President, I have urged a volun- 
tary labor-management wage-price control 
program to avert the increase in steel prices, 
which will probably cause another round of 
inflation, depress the economy, further lower 
production, and add to unemployment. 
Since the recent steel-price increase, the 
committee has recommended again that the 
President exert strong leadership to maintain 
the price line. As yet he has done very 
little. This problem is extremely serious for 
both the public and the Government, and 
you may be assured that I will continue to 
work toward its solution, for what I consider 
to be the best interests of the Nation. 

I have also sponsored a bill to restrict 
unlawful price discriminations. The heart 
of this bill states that in effect a company 
cannot sell to retailers in the same market 
area at two different prices if the end result 
is a lessening of competition, The passage 
of this bill is considered a matter of eco- 
nomic life or death by thousands of small- 
business men, 

As the best anti-inflationary measure at 
this point, I advocated a straight across-the- 
board price cut at all levels—manufactur- 
ing, wholesaling, and retailing. If business 
were sufficiently stimulated by such a re- 
duction, increased production would more 
than make up for the reduction in prices, 
and there would be no marked reduction in 
business profits. 


LABOR LEGISLATION 


Other major legislation of interest in- 
cludes our activities in the labor fleld. We 
have responded to the disclosures of cor- 
ruption and abused trust and power in some 
unions by Senate passage of measures which 
are in the interest of both labor and the pub- 
lic. No one is completely satisfied with these 
bills since opinions differ widely on the 
remedies required, but these bills have gone 
a long way in meeting the recommendations 
of the McClellan committee which has been 
digging into these abuses. Both Houses 
have approved a bill which requires man- 
agers of employee welfare funds to register 
these funds with the Department of Labor, 
In addition, they would be required to make 
annual financial reports and disclose the 
funds’ financial transactions to the public. 
The Senate has also passed a bill providing 
for the regulation of union elections and 
requiring union officers to file financial, or- 
ganizational and trusteeship information 
with the Secretary of Labor, This bill con- 
tains provisions for greater protection of 
the rights of individual workers, the public, 
management and unions in their labor-man- 
agement relations. We are hopeful that 
this may receive House action this session, 


RAILROADS 


As you know, our railroads have been 
suffering severe economic reverses in recent 
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years. Many are on the verge of bankruptcy. 
The Congress recognized the importance of 
a strong communication and transportation 
system by passing a Transportation Act 
which provides some tax relief and financial 
and operational assistance to the railroads. 
I strongly supported these measures and 
feel that the railroads will be restored to 
sound financial condition. 
THE 49TH STATE ADMITTED 

I am sure that all of you are happy with 
me to welcome into our Union the 49th State 
of Alaska. For many years I have sponsored 
and actively supported the admission of 
Alaska, which is truly deserving of state- 
hood. You may be interested to note that 
Alaska followed what is known as the Ten- 
nessee plan in electing two Senators who 
then petitioned Congress for admission. 
Tennessee had done the same thing just 
prior to its admission in 1796. 

Also approved this session was another 
overdue measure which provided an average 
10.1 percent increase in pay for all classified 
Government workers: white-collar workers 
in TVA, AEC, DIA, and other nonclassified 
agencies, including postal employees. 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO TENNESSEANS 


One of the most important pieces of legis- 
lation, especially for Tennesseans, was the 
farm bill. Three attempts have been made 
in 1958 to write either basic or emergency 
farm legislation. The latest bill, which 
passed the Senate last month, provided 
farmers the choice of reductions in price 
supports and eased production controls on 
cotton, or the present price-support pro- 
gram. It also contained provisions relating 
to corn, feed grains, and rice. I was cer- 
tainly not fully satisfied with this bill, but 
I supported it chiefly because of the emer- 
gency situation in cotton, and in consider- 
ation of the President's vetoes of previous 
farm bills. The House has now acted on a 
further compromised bill which will become 
law. 

On the brighter side, I am glad to report 
that 25 counties in west and middle Ten- 
nessee were declared eligible to receive Farm- 
ers Home Administration emergency loans 
under a law passed this year. This law au- 
thorizes credit measures to meet emergency 
needs of farmers and small business due to 
excessive rainfall. 

In the last session of Congress the Senate 
passed a good and workable self-financing 
law for the TVA—a piece of must legislation. 
We are still anticipating House approval of 
this bill which would relieve TVA of the 
annual fight for appropriations, and will 
permit the planning of its power expansion 
on a much sounder basis. Incidentally spe- 
cific appropriations of interest to Tennes- 
seans included almost a million dollars for 
Cheatham lock and dam, over $10 million 
for Barkley Dam, and planning money for 
an important project at Melton Dam, just 
to mention some highlights. The Memphis 
Harbor project, for which $550,000 was al- 
located, has now received funds for its com- 
pletion. 

Last the President vetoed the important 
appropriations bill which included the Mem- 
phis Federal Building and other matters of 
interest to our State. These were not among 
the provisions to which he objected, how- 
ever, and I am confident that these appro- 
priations will be approved this session. 

Other construction authorized included 13 
new armories and other military installa- 
tions in various localities throughout the 
State. There was also authorized a new 
metals and ceramics building at Oak Ridge 
which will greatly facilitate our research in 
atomic energy. I am very hopeful that funds 
will be forthcoming for the construction of 
that building as well as for a permanent re- 
search building at Oak Ridge which was 
authorized in 1957. 
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For some time I have tried to prevent the 
closing of Mallory Air Force Base at Mem- 
phis. The Air Force, however, has decided 
to close that installation. I am endeavor- 
ing, and I am confident that I will be suc- 
cessful, to obtain funds for the modifica- 
tion of the Memphis General Depot in order 
that the Air Force motor vehicle function can 
be relocated there. The Air Force is sup- 
porting my efforts and they agree that it 
would be detrimental to the Air Force oper- 
ations to have this very efficient management 
team broken up by relocation. 

The omnibus judgeship bill, which au- 
thorizes three new Federal judges for Ten- 
nessee, has not yet been reported from the 
Judiciary Committee. A bill authorizing 1 
new judgeship each for the 3 grand divisions 
of Tennessee passed the Senate last year but 
failed in the House. Owing to the lateness 
of the session, it is doubtful that it will 
be enacted this year although I have stressed 
the need for additional judges over and over 
again. 

This has been a most sketchy outline, in- 
deed, but perhaps from these highlights it 
may be seen that this 2d session of the 85th 
Congress has been exceptionally busy one, 
despite its several disappointments. This 
has been my 20th year as a Member of Con- 
gress and never in my experience have the 
challenges been greater than now, as we 
dramatically enter this new era, beset by 
the serious domestic and crucial foreign 
problems which call for responsibility, vi- 
sion, and imagination. 

If you desire more detailed information 
write to me in Washington. 

I want to again express my appreciation 
for all the letters and suggestions I have 
received during the course of this session. 
Be assured that I will welcome your continu- 
ing interest and recommendations for the 
new legislative session beginning next Jan- 
uary. 

Sincerely, 

ESTES KEFAUVER, 
United States Senator. 


Television, an Effective Instrument of 
Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 14, 1958 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, 
television has grown tremendously dur- 
ing the past number of years. It is a 
source of entertainment and a medium 
of knowledge. The educators have not 
utilized this medium to its full extent and 
the airways should be employed in the 
great task of education. One facet of 
the problem is the teaching of the Eng- 
lish language to nationality groups who 
do not speak English. In our town, 
especially in my Congressional District, 
there are many groups speaking two lan- 
guages and a large percentage of the 
population speaks only the foreign lan- 
guage. The influx of Puerto Ricans to 
America has accentuated the problem. 
A summary of the facts on New York 
City Spanish-speaking people will prove 
illuminating and interesting. 

There are an estimated 900,000 
Spanish-speaking people in New York— 
about half the population of Madrid, 
Spain. Some 700,000 of these are Puerto 
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Rican. Cubans, estimated at 100,000, 
comprise the second largest group. Of 
the 725,235 pupils enrolled in elementary 
and junior high schools in New York 
last September, 101,671 were Puerto 
Ricans. Of the 45,000 attending adult 
€jucation classes in the evening last 
March, 11,000 were Puerto Ricans. 

A total of 80,563 pupils in New York 
schools (including high schools) as of 
last October, were classified as non-Eng- 
lish speaking. These ranged from pupils 
unable to speak any English to those who 
could speak English well enough for most 
situations, but still had to make a con- 
scious effort to avoid the forms of some 
foreign language. School officials said 
Spanish-speaking pupils were prepon- 
derant in the total. 

Spanish is spoken in almost all Puerto 
Rican homes, but over 50 percent of 
these are reported to be bilingual. There 
is an average of 5.1 persons per Puerto 
Rican family. The Puerto Rican popu- 
lation is a young population; about one- 
third of the Puerto Ricans are under 10 
years, over half are under 24 years, and 
two-thirds are under 35 years. The 
Puerto Rican labor force is estimated at 
260,000. About 50,000 are employed in 
the garment industry, 25,000 in the 
restaurant and hotel business, and about 
15,000 in the laundry business. About 73 
percent of Spanish-speaking families 
read a Spanish newspaper exclusively 
and 14 percent read English and Spanish 
newspapers. Approximately 79 percent 
of Spanish-speaking families own televi- 
sion sets, and virtually 100 percent own 
radios. 

One of the television channels has ini- 
tiated a program to help New York's 
Spanish-speaking population to learn 
English through a new daily morning 
series called Aqui Se Habla Ingles. 

I commend the television station 
WRCA-TV, which has initiated its pro- 
gram on channel 4. 

New York’s vast Spanish-speaking 
population—including an estimated 700,- 
000 Puerto Ricans alone will be aided by 
television in the task of breaking the 
language barrier. Next week station 
WRCA-TYV, flagship station of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co., will launch a 
new daily program which, by teaching 
English and encouraging its regular use 
among Spanish-speaking New Yorkers, 
is designed to speed the assimilation of 
these citizens into the community. 

Titled “Aqui Se Habla Inglés“ — 
lish spoken here—and presented in co- 
operation with Harvard University’s 
language research center and the De- 
partment of Labor, Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, the new program will be 
seen on channel 4 Monday through Fri- 
day from 6:30 to 7 a. m., beginning 
Monday, August 11. 

In announcing the series, William N. 
Davidson, general manager of WRCA- 
TV said: The early time period enables 
us to put this program on the air with- 
out disrupting our present schedule, 
which, of course, is geared to the major- 
ity of viewers. Happily, however, our 
research indicates that this period will 
accommodate a great segment of the 
specialized audience we are trying to 
help. The majority of Spanish-speak- 
ing residents perform labor that requires 
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them to rise very early or retire very 
late, and in both cases they will be able 
to fit the new program conveniently into 
their daily routine. 

Aquí Se Habla Inglés will be hosted 
by Jose Roman, a native of Puerto Rico 
who came to New York 5 years ago and 
is now labor editor of the Spanish-lan- 
guage newspaper El Diario de Nueva 
York. Mr. Roman, who is well-known to 
Spanish-speaking New Yorkers for his 
Spanish language program, What’s Your 
Problem, on radio station WHOM, will 
open the program each morning with a 
brief bilingual roundup of news of par- 
ticular interest to Spanish-speaking per- 
sons. Then he will introduce the pro- 
gram's English instructor, Clara Bar- 
beito. 

Miss Barbeito, a teacher, author, and 
editor with the McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
foreign department, will begin instruc- 
tion with the day's vocabulary—a list of 
English words, many of which relate to 
a specific topic to be discussed by Jose 
Roman later in the program. After vo- 
cabulary, viewers will watch an Eng- 
lish-language training film produced by 
the Harvard University Language Re- 
search Center. Combining animated 
cartoons and real-life sequences, the 
films are designed to teach phrases and 
short sentences while also increasing 
basic vocabulary. 

As added incentive for viewers to build 
a greater working English vocabulary, 
and to provide a greater sense of par- 
ticipation, the program will feature a 
daily word game. To play the game, 
viewers must identify in English a num- 
ber of household objects shown each 
morning on the program. When listed 
correctly, and in the sequence shown, 
the first letters of each object will spell 
out a Spanish word. The viewer submits 
his list of words, plus the English trans- 
lation of the key Spanish word, and if 
correct, will receive a prize. 

At the conclusion of the word game, 
program host Jose Roman will speak in 
English only, on a topic of special in- 
terest to Spanish-speaking New Yorkers. 
These daily topics will cover such sub- 
jects as the New York City rent clinics, 
where they are, what they do, and how 
they operate; job opportunities in New 
York, how to apply and requirements 
necessary; educational opportunities for 
adults, where and how to register for 
them, as well as mainland American cus- 
toms and culture. 

Aqui Se Habla Inglés will be produced 
by Miss Pat Farrar of the WRCA-TV 
Public Affairs Department, and will be 
directed by Mike Garguilo. 


A Report to the Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
A Thursday, August 14, 1958 
Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, as a 


member of the Subcommittee on Appro- 
priations for Agriculture, which brings 
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me in close contact with every phase 
of the farm problem, I want to make 
a report to the farmers of my District 
as to the activities of the Congress which 
I believe will be of interest to them. 

From my opportunity to study the 
farm problem during the many years I 
have been in Congress, I have come to 
the conclusion that, in addition to 
whatever aid the Congress has been able 
to give to agriculture through legisla- 
tion, the greatest achievement in rais- 
ing the farmers’ income has come 
through the great advances being made 
in research, and its application through 
the State experiment stations and the 
Extension Service. 

Mr. Speaker, for the past number of 
years, it has been the policy of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture and the present administration to 
give greater attention to these three 
phases to which I refer, to expand their 
programs, which necessitates increased 
appropriations for research, State ex- 
periment stations, and Extension Service. 

I am sure it will be of interest to the 
Members of Congress, and to the farm- 
ers as well, to have these facts: 

RESEARCH 


For appropriations for research, we 
have increased funds gradually from 
$58,179,000 in 1956 to $73,150,000 in 
1957, to $79,223,000 in 1958, and to 
$84,294,000 in 1959. These amounts in- 
clude all research activities of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, including the 
Forest Service. 


STATE EXPERIMENT STATIONS 


The appropriation for 1956 was $24,- 
754,000. This we increased to $29,754,- 
000 for 1957, to $30,554,000 for 1958, and 
to $31,803,708 for 1959. 


EXTENSION SERVICE 


The funds for this purpose we in- 
creased from $48,120,000 for 1956 to $53,- 
265,000 for 1957; to $60,236,000 for 1958; 
and to $63,159,395 for 1959. 

SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE—CONSERVATION 
OPERATIONS 

We increased the appropriations from 
$62,942,769 for 1956 to $67,175,000 for 
1957; to $72,545,000 for 1958; and to 
$74,780,000 for 1959. 

Mr. Speaker, of course, our committee 
in Congress, and practically all of the 
farmers of the Nation realize that soil 
conservation is a must if in the years 
ahead, with the great increase in popu- 
lation (which is bound to follow), we 
must preserve our soil and improve its 
fertility in order to be able to supply suf- 
ficient food and fiber for the people of 
the Nation. 


WATERSHED PROTECTION 


These appropriations we increased 
from $11,994,243 for 1956 to $17,500,000 
for 1957; to $25,500,000 for 1958 and 1959. 


FLOOD PREVENTION 


Appropriations for this purpose were 
$10 million for 1956; $12 million for 1957; 
$13,220,000 for 1958; and $18 million for 
1959. 


AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


The advance program authorization 
for each year from 1956 through 1959 
has been $250 million. 
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FARMERS’ HOME ADMINISTRATION LOANS 


The loan authorization we approved in 
1956 was $173 million: In 1957 a total of 
$685,500,000 was approved, including 
$450 million contained in the housing 
bill for farm housing loans. In 1958 and 
1959 the sum of $209,500,000 was ap- 
proved. 

REA LOANS 

For 1956 the sum of $235 million was 
approved. For 1957 this was increased 
to $514 million, due to a large backlog of 
loans which accumulated over a period 
of several years; $239 million was ap- 
proved for 1958 and $384,500,000 for 1959. 

ACREAGE RESERVE 


A program of $750 million was au- 
thorized for 1957 and 1958. The pro- 
gram is being terminated after 1958. 


CONSERVATION RESERVE 


Four hundred and fifty million dollars 
was authorized for 1957; $325 million for 
1958, and $375 million for 1959. 

SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM AND SCHOOL MILK 
FUND 

Mr. Speaker, our subcommittee of 
seven members has increased the ap- 
propriation for the school lunches to 
$110 million—a 10 percent increase to 
recognize the increase in pupil enroll- 
ment and food costs. 

Our subcommittee has provided for 
transfer of $35 million from the surplus 
food program to provide meats, poultry, 
and other high protein foods to help 
make more nutritious school lunches. 

We have provided for a continuation 
of $75 million a year to furnish free milk 
between meals to the schoolchildren, 
to build stronger bodies. 

BRUCELLOSIS ERADICATION 


Federal costs are $20,185,600 for 1956; 
$20,999,582 for 1957; $21,539,300 for 
1958, and $20 million for 1959. As of 
June 30, 1958, 15 States and Puerto Rico 
have been certified brucellosis free, and 
a total of 1,216 counties (39 percent) 
have been so certified. 

Mr. Speaker, 4 years ago, we decided 
that we had reached the point in our 
fight against brucellosis to where we 
could save the Federal Government 
money if we increased the appropria- 
tions, and greatly increased our efforts 
to completely eradicate it. We are very 
pleased that the Government has in- 
creased the appropriation, because of 
the splendid results, nationwide, as in- 
dicated in the above statement. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been a pleasure 
to serve on this vitally important sub- 
committee with its very able members— 
all interested in doing what they can 
to stimulate the great agricultural in- 
dustry of our country. 

All of us realize that agriculture and 
the farmers have gone through a rather 
strenuous time during the past few 
years in the transition from wartime 
to peacetime, when most people feared 
a great and continuous depression would 
follow. 

Even though the farmer has been in 
a price squeeze and has suffered greater 
economic losses in this transition than 
has the economy of our country gener- 
ally, with the picture continuously im- 
proving in agriculture, I think we can 
be thankful that in this transition from 
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a wartime economy to a peacetime one, 
we have come through it as well as we 
have. 

PUBLIC LAW 480 

Mr. Speaker, one of the great funda- 
mental aids that this administration 
rendered agriculture was in its far- 
sighted wisdom in passing Public Law 
480. 

Practically every farmer in the Nation 
realizes the help it has been in greatly 
increasing farm exports, and in helping 
to reduce the mountain of surpluses that 
had been piling up, which had been de- 
pressing farm markets for the past num- 
ber of years. 

Mr. Speaker, let me give you some ac- 
curate figures that may astonish or 
astound you: During the past 4 years, we 
have exported to other countries, 
through Public Law 480 alone, $3,990,- 
000,000—almost $4 billion through this 
new law that had never been done be- 
fore until this legislation was enacted. 

Now, here is another fact of great 
interest: During the past 4 years, our 
farm exports through commercial 
sources, separate and exclusive of Public 
Law 480, have amounted to a total of 
$11,371,000,000. In other words, our 
total exports of farm products during 
the past 4 years have totaled $15,361,- 
000,000—by far the greatest exports of 
farm products to foreign countries in 
the history of this Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a remarkable rec- 
ord for which my committee takes some 
small credit, and this great volume of 
exports has not only helped to reduce 
farm surpluses by 20 percent notwith- 
standing the great crops we have had, 
but helped to ship these products abroad 
which has strengthened the farmers’ 
markets, and helped to hold their prices 
up considerably higher by reason of 
gaining back our great export markets. 

Fortunately the farmers have some of 
their troubles back of them, but, of 
course, not all. Considerable improve- 
ment in the economy of the farmers has 
been made, and we are hopeful that the 
future of the farmers of America will 
continue to improve. 

Let me give you some facts that point 
in the direction of better days for the 
farmers of the Nation: 

First. Realized net income of farm 
operators for the first half of this year 
are running at an annual rate of $13.3 
billion—or 22 percent higher than in the 
first half of 1957. 

Second. This is the greatest increase 
since World War II when wartime-price 
controls were eliminated. 

Third. Farm exports in fiscal year 
1957, setting a new record, were $4.7 bil- 
lion—68 percent higher than in fiscal 
year 1952 (under the Truman adminis- 
tration). 

Mr. Speaker, we are all delighted that 
farm prices continue to move upward, 
and that the future is brighter for the 
farmers. We are happy to note that the 
hog market has been higher and that the 
cattle market has been higher for the 
past year, and has rewarded the livestock 
producers a nice profit, and we hope 
these prices will continue. 

We are also glad to note that there has 
been a strengthening of the egg and poul- 
try market, and that the farmers have 
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done rather well pricewise on their boun- 
tiful crop of soybeans. We are glad to 
note that the price of wheat has held up 
well considering the huge surpluses 
which still exist. 

Mr. Speaker, we are pleased that the 
outlook for the farmers is brighter, and 
we are hopeful for their future. 


The Recession: Inflation and Unemploy- 
ment, and Suggested Proposals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 14, 1958 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, on July 1 
I met with a group of outstanding econ- 
omists to discuss the critical nature of 
our economic situation. Under leave to 
extend my remarks, I include a summary 
of our discussion which gives some of 
the reasons for the present recession- 
inflation predicament and outlines pro- 
posals for restoring prosperity: 


THE REcCESSION—A CONDENSATION OF A Drs- 
CUSSION OF INFLATION, UNEMPLOYMENT, 
RECESSION, AND SUGGESTED REMEDIES 


In recent weeks, a variety of economic in- 
dicators have revealed some recovery in the 
economy. Whether these manifestations of 
improvement provide a clear sign that the 
downward phase of the recession has defi- 
nitely ended is not absolutely certain. Yet, 
it does appear that the worst is over. 

Far less definite is any clear evidence that 
a full recovery will be accomplished speed- 
ily. Unemployment in July was still in ex- 
cess of 5 million men and women. Plant 
and equipment expenditures are still point- 
ing downward. The more sensitive eco- 
nomic indices do not provide confidence that 
full prosperity will be enjoyed within the 
next few months. 

The widespread talk of renewed and in- 
tensive inflationary pressures and the initial 
steps taken by the Federal Reserve Board 
of an anti-inflationary nature indicate that 
the present administration still confuses 
prosperity and inflation. The Republican 
administration obviously is far less con- 
cerned with the losses of tens of billions of 
dollars in production and with the hardship 
imposed on millions of unemployed than it 
is with inflation. This does not mean to im- 
ply that inflation is not serious nor that 
we must resign ourselves to steadily rising 
prices. 

What is needed is a firm commitment to 
restore full employment and high levels of 
production with utmost haste and at the 
same time to undertake the fight against in- 
flation directly and specifically rather than 
through recessions and mass unemployment. 

We have already experienced a tragic loss 
in production and unemployment which did 
not break the inflationary spiral. If the Re- 
publican administration persists in its es- 
tablished policies, we are going to have 
chronic unemployment and only partial suc- 
cess in fighting inflation. 

It is high time that we undertake to seek 
a solution to the problem of inflation by 
constructive and effective policies which will 
achieve price stability and at the same time 
bring full employment and high levels of 
production. There is every danger that the 
shotgun approach of the administration will 
not permit prosperity. We need the rife 
approach against inflation and for prosperity. 

A depression may be said to describe a 
decline in economic activity which affects 
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practically all industries. It is a “self spi- 
ralling and self-aggravating downward move- 
ment.” Our present economic situation in- 
dicates a recession, for there have been many 
areas essentially unaffected. However, the 
losses and the waste must not be ignored 
or minimized. 

The gross national product declined by 
roughly 5 percent from the third quarter of 
1957 to the middle of 1958. Conservative 
estimates agree that it actually should have 
risen by 3 percent. If our economy had been 
as relatively well employed as it was last 
fall, the gross national product would be 
about $30 billion higher than at present. 
Relative to reasonably full employment, the 
gap is even greater. 

The labor force in this country increases 
by almost 1 million workers each year. The 
increase in output per man-hour per year 
gives us an annual equivalent gain of about 
1 million workers. If the gross national 
product remains static, unemployment in- 
creases by at least 2 million people per year. 

The economic problems confronting us lie 
basically in (a) achieving a substantial rate 
of economic growth, (b) avoiding future 
recessions, and (c) attaining prosperity and 
a relatively high level of employment growth 
without inflation. 

Over the last 50 years, prices have tended 
upward most of the time. Our economy has 
tended toward long booms and short busts, 
and we have experienced a long run of up- 
ward price tendencies. Price stability is 
highly desirable but a modest price increase 
is something we can live with better than 
mass unemployment.” Even when rising 
prices are not serious, they have serious ef- 
fects, because the fear of inflation often 
paralyzes government and monetary author- 
ities. 

There are basically two types of inflation: 
Demand inflation which occurs when there is 
too much buying power—too much money 
relative to the supply of goods and services; 
and cost inflation, which means a rise in 
the cost of production per unit. 

The Federal Reserve Board and the Treas- 
ury Department are governed by a conven- 
tional view of the problem, that is, demand 
inflation—-too much money chasing too few 
goods. Although it was certainly not the 
announced policy of the Federal Reserve 
Board, their deliberate 1955-57 anti-inflation 
techniques were receptive to a recession. 

There is almost no evidence that the infla- 
tion of the last 3 years in this country was 
due to excess demand relative to capacity. 
In the case of automobiles, textiles, food 
processing and housing construction for ex- 
ample, there was a capacity for substantially 
imcreased production, but no demand 
existed, 

But the administration and the Board 
were dedicated to fighting inflation at any 
and all costs. In this case, the medicine 
was worse than the disease. Basing their 
action on rigid and obsolete economic 
theory, the Federal Reserve Board initiated 
a program of tight money and restricted 
credit. Large corporations were not hurt 
by this; they were able to finance expansion 
and they did expand at a rapid rate. The 
result was an excessive rise in investment 
relative to consumption. 

The failure of the administration is found 
also in its fiscal policies. The accelerated 
amortization provisions in the 1954 tax bill 
made sense at that time when it was de- 
sirable to encourage a high rate of invest- 
ment. But extending this policy through 
1955-56 was bound to cause trouble. The 
inducement to invest during this latter 
period should have been eliminated to be 
reintroduced now again in order to satisfy 
the needs of the present situation. 

The Government must adopt a more flex- 
ible, sensitive tax program. Taxes should be 
raised or lowered; there should be a deficit 
or surplus financing; and incentives for 
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investment and buying must be determined 
by our immediate economic needs. 

Administration policies have led to a high 
level of unemployment and a decline in 
production and purchasing power. Yet 
prices remain high and in fact have risen 
during 19 of the last 21 months. The ques- 
tions frequently asked are: Why is this so? 
and, How is it possible? 


PRODUCTIVE CAPACITY 


Although unit costs are higher at a low 
rate of operation, many industries are geared 
to a phenomenally low breakeven point of 
capacity. This means prices which produce 
exorbitant profits at high levels of output. 
In the steel industry, for example, produ tion 
may fall to 35-40 percent of capacity before 
the corporations realize no profit. Despite 
a falling market and production cutbacks, 
prices have been maintained and even in- 
creased. 

In the case of steel, the demand is essen- 
tially inelastic. Price changes do not radi- 
cally affect the demand for this product. 
Pricing policies in the steel industry have 
been largely uniform and far in excess of 
the higher labor costs. 

A factor in continuing high prices is the 
lack of price competition within many in- 
dustries. In the case of most heavy goods 
industries prices are administered or arbi- 

. An administrator makes a decision 
based on his personal or company's objectives 
in the short run with no consideration of 
supply and demand. In these monopolistic 
industries where there are administered 
prices, there is no real price competition 
among different companies. All adhere to a 
similar price scale. 

Automobile manufacturers’ prices (with 
very few exceptions) have remained the same 
or increased. It is the automobile dealer who 
today bears the brunt in the form of high 
trade-in allowances and sizable cash dis- 
counts to consumers. 


LABOR 


It is a widely accepted view that inflation 
is due primarily to increased wages. There 
are some aspects to price increases that are 
attributable to wage boosts, but labor is too 
often unjustly blamed for the whole problem. 

Of concern here is not only that labor 
is being put in the doghouse, but rather 
that when this kind of conception becomes 
broadly accepted, the chance of doing some- 
thing constructive to solve the problem of 
inflation becomes more remote. 

No segment of our economy is totally inde- 
pendent of the whole and, in fact, wages 
are interrelated. Problems arise because 
some industries can absorb labor costs, but 
others cannot. 

Industry: The steel industry is usually a 
starting point for a round of wage increases. 
Wages may be raised within the limits of 
this industry’s productivity but this raise 
soon affects wages in other enterprises, that 
is, textiles, services, Government. 

In many instances wages exceed the pro- 
ductivity increase, because the worker bar- 
gains on three fronts: First, against a higher 
cost of living. He must protect his buying 
power. Secondly, against higher productiv- 
ity. If the productivity of an industry rises 
3 percent, the worker wants a 3 percent 
salary increase. This does not, however, 
mean that he is taking all the benefits of 
productivity. Labor costs may be only one- 
half the total cost. If productivity rises 3 
percent, it means 3 percent for the worker 
and 3 percent for capital. Benefits are 
therefore available for all elements in pro- 
duction. Thirdly, against high profits. Some 
industries grant a wage boost and immedi- 
ately raise prices far more than the wage 
cost. Labor sees that profits are now even 
higher and wants a higher level of wage 
increases. The spiral begins again. 

It may be argued that the worker should 
be governed by considerations of economic 
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stability of the Nation as a whole, and 
should fight only for salaries based on pro- 
ductivity increases, ignoring fantastic profits 
earned by his industry. 

But the question may also be raised as 
to who can better afford to exercise re- 
straint—the worker, with his $250 per 
hour or the large industrial co; ation 
with its hundreds of millions of dollars in 
profits? 

During the first 20 years of this century 
when there were no really effective unions, 
and, therefore, no substantial wage pres- 
sures, profit margins were maintained and 
increased not only by price increases but 
through the general maintenance of low- 
wage benefits. 

Today, we have effective unions in vary- 
ing degrees in most of these manufacturing 
industries and the unions are taking care 
of the wage problem. But wages cannot 
be used as an excuse for excessively high 
prices because wage increases often repre- 
sent only a small percentage of the price 
increase, Actually, we must have a rising 
living standard in order to stimulate in- 
creased production. Unless there is real 
buying power, that is, the capacity of the 
American people to live better, there won't 
be more production, It is fundamental that 
we can expand our plant facilities and build 
new textile mills, but these will be idle un- 
less there are people who can buy the added 
supply of goods. 

Services: Areas in which wage boosts may 
require higher prices are generally those 
in which production per man-hour cannot 
be substantially increased through the use 
of improved techniques and new devices. 
This is true of most service industries. A 
barber can trim a limited number of heads 
during an hour and a bus driver can trans- 
port only the legal maximum number of 
passengers on any one trip. 

There may be little room for technological 
advancement in these services, but it is not 
right morally or in any other sense to freeze 
wages endlessly for people simply because 
of the nature of their in A 

Agriculture: Labor costs do not play a 
large role in the final price of food (except 
for processed foods where we get into the 
area of manufacturing). These prices are 
important politically and in terms of the 
Consumer Price Index. They generally re- 
spond to demand pressures and the price, 
therefore, is said to be elastic or sensitive. 

Food prices are often dependent on crop 
situations and natural conditions. The 
droughts of a couple of years ago were re- 
fiected in high livestock prices and eventually 
resulted in the consumer paying more money 
for his veal chops. More recently, freezes in 
some agricultural areas caused higher fruit 
and vegetable prices. 

In order to adjust the agricultural situa- 
tion and prevent prices from falling in a sur- 
plus year, we have fixed arbitrary prices on 
certain farm products. It would be more 
logical to grant some kind of income support 
based on the price relationship to the small 
farmer (Brannon plan). In other words, in- 
stead of maintaining the price of wheat at 
say $1.92, the market would be free to adjust 
itself, with the farmer getting an income 
support which would bring his total return 
to $1.92 per bushel. 

The issue is politically important because 
under the present program the farmer feels 
he is being protected by the Government 
from some giant monster. However, if we 
let the price adjust itself and then hand the 
farmer a Government check for the differ- 
ence between the market price and the $1.92, 
he feels like a ward of the state. 

Although it is agreed that this plan is su- 
perior to the present system, it is also under- 
stood that it would require a high degree of 
statesmanship and a designation different 
from the Brannon plan in order to make the 
program acceptable even to the farmer. 
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INTERNATIONAL REPERCUSSIONS 


On the international scene, we have been 
hurt in three main areas: Little Rock, sput- 
nik, and the recession. The violence in Little 
Rock damaged us badly among the nonwhite 
peoples of the world. In the case of sputnik, 
we were hurt because the peoples of the 
world do not really love or respect us for 
our dignity, charity, independence, freedom, 
generosity, decency, or because we are good. 
* + * Its for our tremendous economic 
power. They saw those hundreds of thou- 
sands of airplanes and tanks in the war, and 
a car in every garage, and skyscrapers. This 
great power is what gave America status in 
the world. 

As a result of this recession with reclining 
output, the United States has lowered im- 
ports on many raw materials produced in 
underdeveloped countries. We are no longer 
considered the strong, helpful Nation— 
rather, we are now seen as an economically 
fluctuating and politically backward Na- 
tion, and the peoples in underdeveloped lands 
do not respect us for this weakness. 

The Soviet Union is stepping in and buy- 
ing the available raw materials. In this 
area, we could have a disadvantage vis-a-vis 
Russia, for under the Soviet system decisions 
of this type are made by the Government, 
and are tied directly to political policy. 

But our Government can and should take 
constructive action to alleviate the present 
economic situation. Instead of saying that 
if conditions get worse we shall do some- 
thing, we must say that if the situation does 
not show marked improvement—and quick- 
ly—we will take action. 

We must consider our international res- 
sponsibilities as well as the internal situation. 
The issue is not whether the economy will 
worsen. The problem is how fast it will pick 
up and to what level. 

The crude idea that a recession makes labor 
more manageable has important political 
and economic implications. It is certainly 
prevalent in the thinking of big business, and 
for whatever reason, the administration has 
shown every indication that it is resigned 
to slow growth, recurring recessions and mass 
unemployment. 

This kind of pessimism does not dominate 
all economic thinking, however, and it is 
agreed among more and more economists 
and among more enlightened political leaders 
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that there are positive ways to prevent re- 
cessions and yet achieve price stability. 


PROPOSALS TO PREVENT INFLATION 


The following new techniques were sug- 
gested to help prevent future inflationary 
spirals and contribute to a healthier 
economy: 

I. Government encouragement of re- 
search in plastics to compete with present 
available materials. We know that there is 
no price competition within a monopolistic 
industry. The only effective area of com- 
petition therefore lies in the use of com- 
peting materials (steel and aluminum in 
construction; copper and aluminum in 
transmission lines). It would be Ineffective 
and inadvisable to attempt a breakup in the 
structure of monopolistic industries. 

II. Establishment of an agency on price 
administration. The President or Co: 
declares an industry as essential or critical. 
The industry must then submit any con- 
templated increase in wages or prices 30 or 
60 days before an effective date. The agency 
would study the industry and report its find- 
ings to the President, which findings would 
be made public. If the increases are con- 
sidered contrary to the public interest, the 
President may suspend the effective date by 
90 days. Wage and price controls are ac- 
ceptable only as a last resort. 

III. Strengthening our antitrust laws to 
declare that unity of price in an industry is 
evidence of antitrust procedure. According 
to judicial interpretation of existing law, 
identity of price or profit level does not now 
constitute prima facie evidence of collusion. 

IV. Establishment of a Presidential com- 
mission composed of labor, management, and 
public representatives who would study the 
problem of wage, price, and profit relation- 
ships. This does not mean regimentation 
of the economy. There would be no at- 
tempt to fix wages or prices. Rather the 
commission would make recommendations 
for the development of a sane and flexible 
wage-price policy. 

Under a type of policy such a commission 
might propose, wages would increase in 
relation to the average productivity in the 
economy rather than in any one industry. 
This means that in an industry where pro- 
ductivity has not increased according to 
the national average (the barber shop) 
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prices would be raised. But in an industry 
that achieves an increased productivity 
higher than the national average, prices 
would be lowered. 

Although this is theoretically desirable, 
and in fact represents in a general sense 
the declared policy of the AFL-CIO, how 
is it to be realized? When large unions en- 
ter into collective bargaining, they have al- 
ready examined profit, productivity, and 
wages. They know that in a specific year 
they may be asking for wage increases that 
are greater than the average productivity but 
they know of the huge profits earned by 
the corporations. They know the ability to 
pay is there and their only opportunity of 
deriving a share of the benefits of their in- 
dustry's profit ability is through wage pres- 
sure. It would require a tremendous amount 
of education to effect a change in the prev- 
alent system. 

V. Focusing the spotlight of public at- 
tention on what is happening in terms of 
price increases, wages, profit margins and 
investments in a particular area. We have 
had legislative investigations (Senate Anti- 
monopoly Subcommittee), but generally 
these do not receive the publicity they merit. 
We should see to it that if an industry acts 
contrary to the public interest (what has 
been officially declared a violation of public 
interest) it invites public censure. 

Over the last decades industrial corpora- 
tions have grown tremendously in size and 
there has been a general consolidation of 
retail establishments and farms. We have 
a problem of the separation of ownership 
and management of large corporations. We 
are reaching a point where these corpora- 
tions are publicly owned. There is a great 
amount of investment of individual moneys 
through mutual funds, pension funds, and 
insurance reserves. And there are sociolog- 
ical implications involved in this situation. 
There is at present less flexibility of move- 
ment by the individual and the question is 
raised whether we are becoming “part of 
a controlled society with no future except 
in our position in the hierarchy.” The Gov- 
ernment has a moral responsibility “not to 
regiment, not to adopt a system of totali- 
tarian techniques,” but to shed light and 
focus the attention of public opinion on the 
effects of the economic problems which have 
evolved, i 
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Fripay, Auaust 15, 1958 
(Legislative day of Thursday, August 14, 
1958) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our fathers’ God and ours, in the 
darkness of our limited knowledge, we 
turn, in our deep need, to Thee, whose 
dwelling place is light without the 
shadow of our earth-born clouds. 

We lift Thee grateful hearts for the 
heritage that is ours, bought by toils and 
tears other than our own. 

Grant that with a new birth of free- 
dom, our dear land in this new day may 
play its full part in the fulfillment for 
all men of truly united nations in a 
leagued commonwealth in which Thy 
good gifts will be more fairly shared, 
where no more shall nation lift up sword 
against nation, but where each people 
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shall enrich the world with the gifts of 
its excellence. 

So, may Thy kingdom come, and Thy 
willbe done. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JouHnson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, August 14, 1958, was dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Ratchford, 
one of his secretaries, and he announced 
that on August 14, 1958, the President 
had approved and signed the following 
acts and joint resolution: 

S. 359. An act to permit desert land entries 
on disconnected tracts of lands which, in 
the case of any one entryman, form a com- 
pact unit and do not exceed in the aggregate 
320 acres; 


S. 479. An act to convey right-of-way to 
Eagle Creek Inter-Community Water Supply 
Association; 

S. 1245. An act to provide a right-of-way 
to the city of Alamogordo, a municipal cor- 
poration of the State of New Mexico; 

S. 1698. An act to amend the Veterans’ Re- 
adjustment Assistance Act of 1952, to extend 
the time for filing claims for mustering-out 
payments; 

S. 1748. An act to add certain lands lo- 
cated in Idaho and Wyoming to the Caribou 
and Targhee National Forests; 

S. 1782. An act for the relief of Carolina M. 
Gomes; 

S. 1857. An act to incorporate the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor Society of the United 
States of America; 

S. 2033. An act to provide for the Board 
of Trustees of the Postal Savings System to 
consist of the Postmaster General and the 
Secretary of the Treasury; 

S. 2115. An act to amend the act of June 7, 
1897, as amended, and section 4233 of the 
Revised Statutes, as amended, with respect 
to lights for vessels towing or being over- 
taken; 

S. 2158. An act relating to the procedure 
for altering certain bridges over navigable 
waters; 

S. 2255. An act to amend section 607 (d) 
of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as 
amended; 
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S. 2793. An act to provide for the convey- 
ance of a pumping station and related facili- 
ties of the Intracoastal Waterway System 
at Algiers, La., to the Jefferson-Plaquemines 
Drainage District, Louisiana; 

S. 3177. An act authorizing the modifica- 
tion of the Crisfield Harbor, Md., project in 
the interest of navigation; 

S. 3248. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of Agriculture to exchange lands comprising 
the Pleasant Grove administrative site, 
Uinta National Forest, Utah, and for other 
purposes; 

S. 3392. An act establishing the time for 
commencement and completion of the recon- 
struction, enlargement, and extension of the 
bridge across the Mississippi River at or near 
Rock Island, II.; 

S. 3439. An act providing for the recon- 
veyance to Salt Lake City, Utah, of the For- 
est Service fire warehouse lot in that city; 

S. 3469. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to amend the repayment con- 
tract with the Arch Hurley Conservancy 
District, Tucumcari project, New Mexico; 

S. 2499. An act to amend the vessel ad- 
measurement laws relating to water ballast 
spaces; 

S. 3569. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to exchange certain Federal 
lands for certain lands owned by the State 
of Utah; 

S. 3833. An act to provide for a survey of 
the Coosawhatchie and Broad Rivers in 
South Carolina, upstream to the vicinity of 
Dawson Landing; 

S. 3951. An act to amend the act of June 7, 
1897, as amended, and section 4233A of the 
Revised Statutes, so as to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to prescribe day sig- 
nals for certain vessels, and for other pur- 
poses; 

S. 8987. An act granting the consent and 
approval of Congress to the Tennessee-Tom- 
bigbee Waterway Development Compact; 

S. 4208. An act to authorize appropriations 
to the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration for construction and other pur- 
poses; and 

S. J. Res. 85. Joint resolution to amend the 
act of Congress approved August 7, 1935 
(Public Law 253), concerning United States 
contributions to the International Council 
of Scientific Unions and certain associated 
unions. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 4071) to 
provide more effective price, production 
adjustment, and marketing programs 
for various agricultural commodities, 
with an amendment, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H. R. 10360) 
to amend title V of the Agricultural Act 
of 1949, as amended, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills and joint 
resolutions, and they were signed by the 
President pro tempore: 

H. R. 13. An act to amend sections 323, 
331, 334, 335, 336, 337, 363, and 376 of, and 
to add a new section to, the Bankruptcy Act 
approved July 1, 1898, and acts amendatory 
thereof and supplemental thereto; 
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H. R. 12776. An act to revise, codify, and 
enact into law, title 23 of the United States 
Code, entitled “Highways”; 

H. J. Res. 424. Joint resolution to improve 
the administration of justice by authorizing 
the Judicial Conference of the United States 
to establish institutes and joint councils on 
sentencing, to provide additional methods 
of sentencing, and for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 595. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. BENNETT, and by 
unanimous consent, the Finance Com- 
mittee was authorized to meet during 
today’s session of the Senate. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that 
there may be the usual morning hour 
for the introduction of bills and the 
transaction of other routine business, 
and that statements in connection 
therewith be limited to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of executive business, 
to consider the nominations on the Ex- 
ecutive Calendar, beginning with the 
new reports. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the Pres- 
ident of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which was referred 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 
By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, from 


the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service: 
Sixty-five postmaster nominations; and 
Barbara Bates Gunderson, of South Dako- 
ta, to be a Civil Service Commissioner. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If 
there be no further reports of commit- 
tees, the nominations on the calendar, 
beginning with new reports, will be 
stated. 


NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND 
SPACE ADMINISTRATION 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of T. Keith Glennan, of Ohio, to be 
Administrator of the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to observe, in con- 
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nection with the nominations of Mr. 
Glennan and Mr. Dryden, that both these 
gentlemen appeared before the commit- 
tee, and a 2-hour hearing was held. All 
members submitted questions. The nom- 
inees made very complete statements. 

It is very important that both of these 
nominations be approved as soon as 
possible; and I hope they will be con- 
firmed unanimously. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
question is, Will the Senate advise and 
consent to this nomination? 

Without objection, the nomination is 
confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Hugh L. Dryden, of Maryland, to 
be Deputy Administrator of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


COMPTROLLER OF CUSTOMS 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Mrs. Lorene W. Bowlus, of Mary- 
land, to be comptroller of customs, with 
headquarters at Baltimore, Md. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
President be immediately notified of the 
confirmation of all these nominations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, the President will be noti- 
fied forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate resume the 
consideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF WATER- 
RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, during the last several years, far- 
reaching development work has gone 
forward on the River Rhone in France. 
The authoritative English publication, 
the Engineer, has called this one of the 
most ambitious series of civil engineer- 
ing projects ever formulated in Western 
Europe for the purposes of power gen- 
eration, navigation, and irrigation. 

Multiplied millions of dollars of 
American money have gone into this 
development project. My purpose today 
is not to quarrel with that circumstance. 
I have no doubt that it was, and is, bene- 
ficial to the United States for the French 
nation to harness the mighty Rhone. 

The point I wish to stress, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is that what is good for France in 
the development of water resources also 
would be good for us, if applied in our 
country. 

The expenditures we have made for 
water projects in our own country con- 
stitute a shamefully small investment for 
this purpose—less than $18 billion in 
Federal funds in our entire national 
history. 
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Ours is a growing population, Ours is 
a dynamic, expanding economy. But our 
investment for the control of floods and 
the development of water resources has 
lagged far behind the increase in popu- 
lation and the expansion of the economy. 

We have not done enough to make our 
inland rivers navigable. 

We have not done enough to control 
floods or to conserve for future use the 
water they bring. 

We have not made adequate prepara- 
tions for taking care of the vastly in- 
creased demand for water that will come 
as a result of continued industrial 
growth. 

These problems are very close to me, 
for my own State of Texas is subjected 
constantly to a cycle of water feast and 
water famine. We know what it means 
to run out of water; and we know what it 
means to see our homes and lands swept 
away by torrential floods. 

In Texas, we need to acquire more 


knowledge about the most effective ways 


of combating the bad effects of a 
weather cycle about which we can do 
nothing. We need a far-reaching, com- 
prehensive, realistic plan for the con- 
trol, development, and use of our water 
resources. 

Mr, President, the provision of such a 
plan is the purpose of the United States 
Study Commission on seven Texas river 
basins, which would be established by 
Senate bill 4266. I earnestly hope the 
Senate will see fit to act favorably on this 
bill. 
The Study Commission to be created 
by the bill will be empowered to prepare 
plans for the development of land and 
water resources in the Neches, Trinity, 
Brazos, Colorado, Guadalupe-San An- 
tonio, Nueces, and San Jacinto River 
Basins. The Commission will submit a 
report on its plans to the President and 
the Congress. 

The Study Commission will have 14 
members, to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent. Six members will be from Federal 
departments. Seven members will be 
from the respective river basins—one 
from each; and the chairman will be a 
resident of 1 of the 7 river basins in- 
cluded in the study area. 

The Commission will go out of exist- 
ence within 3 months after its final re- 
port is submitted to the President. The 
President will transmit the report and 
his recommendations to Congress within 
90 days after he has received the report. 

Mr. President, the enactment of this 
bill will make possible careful planning 
for use of land and water resources in 
Texas. I urge the Senate to pass the 
bill before the end of this session. 

In seeking this approval, I wish to 
make it completely clear that the bill 
will not authorize the Bureau of the 
Budget to withhold its approval of funds 
for authorized water projects in Texas on 
the basis that the Study Commission has 
not completed its investigation of such 
projects. In Texas, there are important 
projects which have met all standards 
of the Corps of Engineers, and of course 
they must be proceeded with. 

Mr, President, this bill is one of great 
importance, I think it is a fine thing 
for the French people, with our help, to 
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harness the river Rhone. I think it will 
be an even finer thing for us to work 
toward total development of our own 
national water resources, including those 
in my own State, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the folloving letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 


REPORT ON AGREEMENTS CONCLUDED UNDER 
AGRICULTURAL TRADE DEVELOPMENT AND 
ASSISTANCE Act oF 1954 


A letter from the Administrator, Foreign 
Agricultural Service, Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C., reporting, pur- 
suant to law, that no agreements were con- 
cluded during July 1958, under title I of 
the Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 


REPORT ON SETTLEMENT OF CLAIM BY TOTH 
Mororsuirs Co., WILMINGTON, DEL. 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Treasury, reporting, pursuant to law, the 
receipt of a payment cf $5,407.42 from Toth 
Motorships Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del., in full 
settlement of a claim for damage sustained 
by the C. G. C. Aurora, on January 5, 1958; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


COMPULSORY PRODUCTION OF CERTAIN Ma- 
TERIAL IN CIVIL. INVESTIGATIONS 


A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 
authorize the Attorney General to compel 
the production of documentary material re- 
quired in civil investigations for the enforce- 
ment of the antitrust laws, and for other 
purposes (with an accompanying paper); 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPOKTATION OF ALIENS— 
WITHDRAWAL OF NAME 


A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, withdrawing the name of Mar- 
garet Anne McSherry nee Finn, also known 
as Mary Ellen Finn, from a report relating 
to aliens whose deportation has been sus- 
pended, transmitted to the Senate on Janu- 
ary 15, 1958 (with an accompanying paper); 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL WATER 
POLLUTION CONTROL ACT—RES- 
OLUTION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
July 31, 1958, the Missouri Basin Engi- 
neering Health Council at its ninth an- 
nual meeting at Deadwood, S. Dak., 
adopted a resolution urging Congress to 
enact H. R. 13420, which is a companion 
bill to Senate bill 3546, to amend the Fed- 
eral Water Pollution Control Act. 

I ask unanimous consent that the res- 
olution be printed in the RECORD, and ap- 
propriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Public Works, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas the limited construction grant 
provision of the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act (Public Law 660, 84th Cong.) 
has already provided a vital stimulus for 
sewage-treatment works in the Missouri 
Basin; and 

Whereas restoration of the original pro- 
posals made by Congressman BLATNIK, of 
Minnesota, would materially aid in reducing 
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the backlog of needed treatment plants in 
the Missouri Basin: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Missouri Basin Engi- 
neering Health Council, consisting of the 
chief sanitary engineers of the 10 States, 
tributary to the Missouri River, at its ninth 
annnal meeting at Deadwood, S. Dak., urge 
that the Congress enact H. R. 13420, a bill to 
amend the Federal Water Pollution Control 
Act; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Secretary transmit a 
copy of this resolution to the chairmen, 
House and Senate Committees for Public 
Works, to the chairman of the Rules Com- 
mittee of the House, and to each Senator and 
Representative from the States of the Mis- 
sour! River Basin. 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN MINNESOTA— 
RESOLUTION 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
problem of unemployment is still a mat- 
ter of great concern and hardship in the 
northern part of my State of Minne- 
sota. The City Councils of Chisholm 
and Gilbert and the Village Council of 
Aurora have adopted resolutions urging 
Congress to appropriate additional funds 
for public-work projects in the Superior 
National Forest which would help stim- 
ulate business and alleviate the unem- 
ployment situation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the res- 
olution adopted by the Council of the 
Village of Aurora be printed in the REC- 
oRD, and appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 

Resolution 15 

Whereas the Council of the Village of 
Aurora, St. Louis County, Minn., is vitally 
interested in alleviating the unemployment 
situation in northern Minnesota, and deems 
it necessary, and to the best interest of 
the inhabitants of said village to request 
the Congress of the United States to appro- 
priate additional funds to the Department 
of Interior to be used for the operation of 
construction projects, both in being or in 
the planning stages for the Superior Na- 
tional Forest; and 

Whereas said construction projects in Su- 
perior National Forest would greatly assist 
in reducing the number of unemployed per- 
sons in the general area; and 

Whereas unemployment in this area is 
probably more acute due to the reduced ship- 
ments of iron ore by the mining industry: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Council of the Village of 
Aurora, St. Louis County, Minn., That a di- 
rect request be made of the Congress of the 
United States to appropriate additional 
funds to the Department of Interior to be 
used for the operation of construction proj- 
ects, both planned and in being, for the 
Superior National Forest and that a copy 
of this resolution be directed to Congressman 
JohN A, Bruarnix, Senator HUBERT HUM- 
PHREY, Senator EDWARD J. THYE, and Con- 
gresswoman Cora KNUTSON. 

Fran 


CES STEPETZ, 
Village Clerk. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. O’MAHONEY, from the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, without amendment: 

H. R. 13518. An act to incorporate the 
Blinded Veterans Association (Rept. No. 
2390); and 
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H.R.13558. An act to incorporate the 
Military Order of the Purple Heart of the 
United States of America, of combat 
wounded veterans who have been awarded 
the Purple Heart (Rept. No. 2413). 

By Mr. O’MAHONEY, from the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

S. 1870. A bill to amend section 1 (e) of 
title 17 of the United States Code with re- 
gard to the rendition of musical composi- 
tions on coin-operated machines (Rept. No. 
2414). 

By Mr. O’MAHONEY, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with amendments: 

S. J. Res. 89. Joint resolution to author- 
ize and request the President to proclaim 
one week each year as National Junior 
Achievement Week (Rept. No. 2391). 

By Mr. ERVIN, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

H. R. 4642. An act to establish a Com- 
mission and Advisory Committee on Inter- 
national Rules of Judicial Procedure (Rept. 
No. 2392). 

By Mr, EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 1885. A bill for the relief of David For- 
bes (Rept. No. 2393); 

S. 2469. A bill for the relief of Dr. Brant 
Bonner (Rept. No. 2394); 

S. 3338. A bill for the relief of Erminio 
Neglia (Rept. No. 2395); 

S. 3523. A bill for the relief of Benedict 
Eremenko (Ben Zuke) and Victor Tatarni- 
kov (Victor Kalin) (Rept. No. 2396); 

S. 4109. A bill for the relief of Dr. Herbert 
H. Schafer and his wife, Irma Niemeyer 
Schafer (Rept. No. 2398); and 

H. R. 3904. An act for the relief of Nunik 
Firjanian and Florence Thomasi (Rept. No. 
2409). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

S. 449. A bill for the relief of Johann 
Kalatschan (Rept. No. 2399); 

S. 951. A bill for the relief of Stasys Se- 
reika (Rept. No 2400); 

S. 3503. A bill for the relief of Marie 
Inette Konomos (Rept. No. 2401); 

S 3565. A bill for the relief of Ellen B. 
Mueller (Rept. No. 2402); 

S. 4169. A bill to amend the act of June 
10, 1938, relating to participation by the 
United States in the International Criminal 
Police Organization (Rept. No. 2403); and 

H. R. 1494. An act for the relief of the 
Southwest Research Institute (Rept. No. 
2410). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with amendments: 

S. 448. A bill for the relief of Maria Lor- 
enz (Rept. No. 2397); 

S. 453. A bill for the relief of Peter Men- 
zer (Rept. No. 2404); 

S. 1944. A bill for the relief of Ethel Auth 
(Rept. No. 2405); 

S. 1945. A bill for the relief of Jakob Lib- 
lang, Jr. (Rept. 2406); 

S. 2188. A bill for the relief of Martin 
Albert (Rept. No. 2407); and 

S. 4032. A bill for the relief of Mercede 
Svaldi (Rept. No. 2408). 

By Mr. BYRD, from the Committee on 
Finance, with amendments: 

H. R. 13580. An act to increase the public 
debt limit (Rept. No. 2389). 

By Mr. KUCHEL, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, without 
amendment: 

H. R. 9239. An act to provide for the con- 
struction of an irrigation distribution sys- 
tem and drainage works for restricted In- 
dian lands within the Coachella Valley 
County Water District in Riverside County, 
Calif., and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
2412); and 

H. J. Res. 585. Joint resolution authorizing 
and directing the Secretary of the Interior 
to conduct studies and render a report on 
service to Santa Clara, San Benito, Santa 
Cruz, and Monterey Counties from the 
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Central Valley project, California (Rept. No. 
2411). 

By Mr. ELLENDER, from the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, without amend- 
ment: 

H. R. 8481. An act to amend title IV of 
the Agricultural Act of 1956 to provide 
that the provisions of such title shall apply 
in Hawaii (Rept. No. 2415); and 

H. R. 12494. An act to authorize the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture in selling or agreeing 
to the sale of lands to the State of North 
Carolina to permit the State to sell or ex- 
change such lands for private purposes 
(Rept. No. 2416). 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS FOR COMMIT- 
TEE ON THE JUDICIARY, RELAT- 
ING TO INTERNAL SECURITY 


Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, reported an original 
resolution (S. Res. 378) providing addi- 
tional funds for the Committee on the 
Judiciary in connection with the internal 
security of the United States, which was 
referred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, as follows: 


Resolved, That the limitation of expendi- 
tures under Senate Resolution 233, 85th 
Congress, 2d session, relating to the internal 
security of the United States, agreed to 
January 29, 1958, is hereby increased $15,- 
000, and such sum together with any un- 
expended balance of sum previously au- 
thorized to be expended under such resolu- 
tion shall be paid from the contingent fund 
of the Senate upon vouchers approved by 
the chairman of the committee and covering 
obligations incurred under such resolution 
on or before January 31, 1959. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. EASTLAND: 

S. 4296. A bill for the relief of Demos C. 

Markos; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. KERR: 

S. 4297. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Ioannou and Vassiliki Ioannou; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (for himself and 
Mr. JACKSON) : 

S. 4298. A bill to amend the Federal Re- 
serve Act to provide for an additional Fed- 
eral Reserve district to include the State 
of Alaska, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. GOLDWATER: 

S. 4299. A bill for the relief of Saeko Higa 
and Masako Higa; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PRESERVATION OF FIRST FLAG 
WITH 49 STARS TO FLY OVER 
CAPITOL 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, on 
June 26, 1958, I submitted a resolution 
to establish a Senate commission which 
would study the desirability of preserv- 
ing and displaying records and other 
memorabilia of the Senate. I am happy 
to say that this resolution was adopted 
by the Senate and that such a commis- 
sion will be established. 

During my research into the need for 
such a study I discovered an item of 
great historical interest. The flag 
which was flying over the Capitol on 
the day we were attacked at Pearl Har- 
bor, now called the flag of liberation, 
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was taken by the then General Eisen- 
hower and flown over the cities of Ber- 
lin and Rome when our forces entered 
those cities. It was passed on to Gen- 
eral MacArthur, who flew it over Tokyo. 
This flag belonged to Maury Maverick, 
but Mr. Maverick recognized that this 
flag really belonged to the Congress 
and to the people of this country and 
gave it to the Congress. It is now re- 
posing in a file in the office of the Archi- 
tect of the Capitol. I hope it will find 
more suitable lodgings in the near fu- 
ture. 

I think the first flag to fly over the 
Capitol carrying Alaska’s 49th star will 
be worth preserving, and for that pur- 
pose I submit for appropriate reference 
a concurrent resolution transferring the 
flag to the Architect of the Capitol for 
safekeeping and suitable display. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
concurrent resolution will be received 
and appropriately referred. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 118) was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That the flag 
of the United States designed to reflect the 
admission of Alaska as the 49th State of 
the Union which is first flown over the 
Capitol of the United States shall be trans- 


ferred to the custody of the Architect of 
the Capitol. 

Sec. 2. The Architect of the Capitol is 
hereby directed (a) to suitably display such 
flag in the Capitol of the United States 
where it shall be available for viewing by 
the public, and (b) to permanently preserve 
such flag as an item of historical value. 


RESOLUTIONS 


The following resolutions were sub- 
mitted, or reported, and referred as in- 
dicated: 


INCREASE IN FEDERAL RESERVE 
REDISCOUNT RATE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
big economic story today is that the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board has just increased 
interest rates. They have done this by 
increasing the rediscount rate at the 
Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco 
from 134 percent to 2 percent. It is ex- 
pected that the other 11 Reserve banks 
will follow suit. The New York Times 
calls this a significant change in policy. 
It certainly is. 

Mr. President, as a Senator and as a 
member of the principal monetary com- 
mittee of this body, the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, I vigorously protest 
this action. This is a mistake and a bad 
one. 

Higher interest rates under present 
economic conditions will seriously dam- 
age the American people. 

According to the latest Government 
reports there are still more than 5 
million American workers seeking jobs. 
The unemployment rate seasonally ad- 
justed rose in July. As the New York 
Times reported this morning, never be- 
fore has the Federal Reserve System 
moved toward higher interest rates with 
5 million unemployed. 

Higher interest rates are sure to slow 
down buying and investing that will pro- 
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vide more jobs. Will the American peo- 
ple buy more houses, cars, or appli- 
ances when interest rate—the financing 
charges—on those purchases is in- 
creased? Of course not. It is a simple 
fact of life that they will buy less. They 
will pay more for what they buy cer- 
tainly; because they will pay more in 
financing charges. But they will be 
forced to buy less—for this very reason. 

Mr. President, will the American 
businessman borrow money to expand 
his plant because the cost of that money, 
the interest rate, has increased? Of 
course not. He will slow down his bor- 
rowing. He will invest less. He will ex- 
pand, if at all, more slowly. Less buy- 
ing—less capital expansion—means less 
jobs. 

Mr. President, this action by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board is bad, because it is 
unjust. Since this administration came 
into power in 1952, interest payments 
have climbed from about $12 billion to 
about $19 billion. This means that 
money has been taken out of the pockets 
of the great majority of the American 
people—who are paying for homes and 
autos, or for their small business or farm 
loans—and has been put into the pockets 
of the bankers, the insurance companies, 
the coupon clippers. This latest decision 
by the Federal Reserve Board carries on 
this policy. 

Mr. President, in a few days we are 
going to be asked to increase the national 
debt ceiling to $288 billion. Every nickel 
of this vast debt, Mr. President, carries 
an interest price tag that has to be paid 
by American taxpayers. The action of 
the Federal Reserve has just shoved 
higher the tax bill for the taxpayers. 

Mr. President, in spite of all these 
objections, the Federal Reserve Board is 
increasing interest rates. Why? The 
only reason given is that it is an effort to 
stop inflation. Mr. President, any one 
who has read the newspapers in the past 
several years, knows this plan will not 
work. It did not stop inflation in 1956 
and early 1957. Higher interest rates 
and higher cost of living run hand in 
hand through economic history, and 
especially in recent economic history. 

The American people pay that higher 
cost of living today, by means of the $7 
billion they pay because of the higher 
interest charges which this policy has 
loaded on their backs since 1952. 

Mr. President, because of this failure 
of higher interest rates to stop inflation, 
because of its disastrous corollary ef- 
fects on city and county borrowing, 
school district borrowing, small business 
and farm interest payments, financing 
charges on homes and automobiles, and 
the taxes all of us pay because of vastly 
increased cost—due to the high inter- 
est rates of servicing the national debt— 
for all these reasons, Mr. President, I 
submit a resolution to require the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board to make a study in an 
effort to find other ways—ways that will 
work—of keeping down the cost of liv- 
ing. I ask that the resolution be appro- 
priately referred. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred. 
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The resolution (S. Res. 377) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, as follows: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate 
that existing methods designed to control 
inflationary and defiationary pressures in 
the economy, particularly controls affecting 
the general level of interest rates, have not 
been effective in achieving a well-balanced 
and sound economy. 

It is further the sense of the Senate that 
the Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System should reevaluate existing 
mechanisms for controlling the economy, to- 
gether with the manner in which such 
mechanisms have been utilized, and to ex- 
plore the need for new methods for achieving 
a well-balanced and sound economy. 


Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, reported an original 
resolution (S. Res. 378) providing addi- 
tional funds for the Committee on the 
Judiciary in connection with the internal 
security of the United States, which was 
referred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full, which appears under the heading 
“Reports of Committees.’’) 


ASSISTANCE TO CERTAIN SEG- 
MENTS OF THE FISHING INDUS- 
TRY—AMENDMENT 


Mr. LAUSCHE (for himself and Mr. 
THURMOND) submitted an amendment, 
intended to be proposed by them, jointly, 
to the bill (S. 3229) to provide a 5-year 
program of assistance to enable de- 
pressed segments of the fishing industry 
in the United States to regain a favorable 
economic status, and for other purposes, 
which was ordered to lie on the table, 
and to be printed. 


MUTUAL SECURITY APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL, 1959—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. CLARK submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
bill (H. R. 13192) making appropria- 
tions for mutual security for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1959, and for other 
purposes, which were ordered to lie on 
the table, and to be printed. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

By Mr. WILEY: 

Statement by him on United States for- 
eign policy. 

By Mr. LANGER: 

Release entitled “Your Congressman Com- 
ments,” written by Representative USHER L. 
Bunbick, of North Dakota. 


THE NEED FOR AID FOR THE NEW 
ENGLAND GROUND-FISH INDUS- 
TRY 
Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President 

yesterday, August 14, marked another 

very dark day in the history of the New 


England ground-fish industry. It is with 
great disappointment that I must re- 
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port to the Senate the demise of pro- 
posed legislation to aid this critically 
distressed and vitally important Ameri- 
can industry. 

The House Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries yesterday tabled 
the Federal Fisheries Assistance Act of 
1958, a companion bill to which is now 
on the Senate Calendar. 

Twice, the New England ground-fish 
industry has been before the Tariff Com- 
mission and has established the eco- 
nomic justification for tariff relief, but 
twice the steps recommended have had 
to be postponed because the Nation’s 
security required it. But certainly it is 
not in the national interest to force upon 
this industry responsibility for support- 
ing a national-security policy essential 
to the Nation as a whole. 

Mr. President, if we continue to delay 
the taking of effective steps which must 
be taken in order to remedy this critical 
situation, we shall be jeopardizing a vital 
national food supply, weakening the 
prestige of the United States on the high 
seas, and inequitably penalizing 60,000 
citizens of New England. 

On behalf of the New England ground- 
fish industry I wish to express gratitude 
to the distinguished chairman of the 
Senate Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee [Mr. Macnuson], with- 
out whose diligent efforts Senate bill 
3229, the Senate version of the Fisheries 
Assistance Act would not now be on the 
Senate Calendar awaiting action. I wish 
also to commend the junior Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Payne] for his tireless 
efforts on behalf of the bill and for his 
persistent and long-standing support of 
the interests of New England fisheries. 
In the House, Representative BILL BATES, 
of Massachusetts, has battled energeti- 
canr for the passage of this much-needed 

Unfortunately, Mr. President, this pro- 
posed legislation will not be enacted dur- 
ing the 85th Congress. But conditions 
in the industry may soon deteriorate to 
a point where assistance by the Gov- 
ernment will be too late. On behalf of 
the New England delegation, in both the 
House and the Senate, I state emphati- 
cally that in January we will renew our 
efforts to obtain the enactment of legis- 
lation which will be of benefit to this 
vital industry, which has had to take 
some very hard blows in the interests of 
the national security. 

Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Massachusetts. 


FOREIGN SERVICE INSTITUTE OF 
THE STATE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
over the past few years the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD] and I have 
been very much interested in the Foreign 
Service Institute of the State Depart- 
ment. He has submitted a resolution on 
that subject, and so have I. We also 
submitted one jointly. The Senator 
from Montana was chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Committee’s subcommit- 
tee on this subject. Both of us wish to 
vitalize and stimulate the Foreign Serv- 
ice Institute, which in these difficult 
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times is so important in connection with 
the training of our diplomats. 

I wish to ask the Senator from Mon- 
tana what the status of those measures 
is, and what his recommendations con- 
cerning them are. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, un- 
fortunately, we have not been able to ob- 
tain from the State Department all the 
information desired, in order to report 
these measures at this session. 

So far as the Senator from Massachu- 
setts is concerned, certainly he has been 
very diligent and earnest in his desire to 
have the measure acted on favorably; 
and if such action had depended on his 
leadership alone, the measures by now 
would have received Congressional ap- 
proval. 

I hope that at the next session, as 
soon as the Congress convenes, the For- 
eign Relations Committee will consider 
the subject, and will report a measure 
favorably, and in that way will take 
action along the lines the Senator from 
Massachusetts has sought so assiduously 
through the years. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. So the Senator 
from Montana feels the same way that 
I do about this matter, does he? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes; and I thank 
the Senator from Massachusetts for his 
attention to it during these years. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the 
Senator from Montana. 

I certainly hope the Foreign Relations 
Committee will take prompt action, be- 
cause of the great importance of the 
Foreign Service Institute in connection 
with the proper training of our diplo- 
mats, who play so important a part in 
the conduct of the foreign affairs of our 
Nation. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
will say that the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee is in full accord with the view 
of the Senator from Massachusetts; and 
the committee will make every effort to 
i gi such a measure at the next ses- 
sion. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I thank the 
Senator from Montana. 


SENATOR KENNEDY'S ADDRESS ON 
MILITARY POWER 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, yes- 
terday the distinguished junior Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] 
made a speech which I hope will be read, 
studied, and pondered not only by the 
entire Congress, but by the American 
people and the administration as well. 
It was a hard-hitting speech, but it laid 
the facts on the line for all to see. 

In this morning’s New York Daily 
News there is an analysis of the speech 
by Mr. John O’Donnell. Mr. O’Donnell 
is also a forthright individual. No one 
could agree with everything he says day 
in and day out, but certainly everyone 
will have to agree that he is frank, that 
he is hard-hitting, and that he brings 
the facts, as he sees them, into the open 
for all to see. 

In view of the great importance of the 
speech delivered by the junior Senator 
from Massachusetts yesterday, and in 
view of the significant contribution 
made by Mr. John O’Donnell in his ar- 
ticle in this morning’s New York Daily 
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News, I ask unanimous consent that the 
column, entitled “Capitol Stuff,” may be 
printed in the Record at this point, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CAPITOL STUFF 
(By John O'Donnell) 

WASHINGTON, August 14.—When a United 
States Senator, who now leads all polls as 
his party’s candidate for the White House in 
1960, sounds off in a carefully prepared 
speech to warn the country that in only 2 
years we are in danger of losing to the Rus- 
sians the basic power which has long braced 
our fundamental military and diplomatic 
strategy, it’s time for the populace to pay at- 
tention—and get intelligently frightened. 

The junior Senator from Massachusetts, 
Democrat JoHN F. KENNEDY, is a well-edu- 
cated, sophisticated, far-traveled lawmaker. 
He is not given to frothy oratory or frivo- 
lous statements to scare hell out of the 
peasantry. Not even his bitterest political 
enemy ever accused KENNEDY of not know- 
ing what he was talking about. Today he 
declared that time is running out on us 
and that within a couple of years, we Amer- 
icans will lose that power to preserve peace 
by the deterrent threat of our “massive re- 
taliation” by nuclear weapons in case of at- 
tack. 

A year ago last Fourth of July, Senator 
KENNEDY exploded a diplomatic firecracker 
under the coattails of Secretary of State 
Dulles and President Eisenhower when he 
called on the administration to cease arous- 
ing anti-Americanism in North Africa by 
supporting the then wobbly Government of 
France with money and arms to crush the 
Arab nationalists in Algeria. Today, he 
calls upon the United States to think again 
about our basic foreign policy which is, since 
Hiroshima, the settled doctrine that our nu- 
clear power is so great “as to deter any po- 
tential aggressor from an attack on us.” 

KENNEDY points out that this basic concept 
of yesteryear has not been changed in the 
face of the Soviet's possession of similar 
striking power. “The hard facts are,” says 
KENNEDY, that this Eisenhower-Dulles 
premise will soon no longer be correct.” 

KENNEDY says he fears that we are rapidly 
approaching the “gap” or “missile lag” pe- 
riod—the critical 1960-64 period which re- 
tired Lt. Gen. James M. Gavin has warned 
will find that “our own offensive and defen- 
sive missile capabilities will lag so far be- 
hind those of the Soviets as to place us ina 
position of great peril.” 


SEES A SHORTCUT FOR SOVIETS 


Said KENNEDY: “In short, the deterrent ra- 
tio might well shift to the Soviets so heav- 
ily during the years of the gap as to open 
to them a new shortcut to world domination. 

“The Soviets, moreover, will be as well 
aware of their advantage during the years 
of the gap as we—we cannot expect them to 
sit idly by and make no profitable use of it 
while we strive to catch up.” 


What Kennepy is calling for is a ditching 
of the Dulles “massive retaliation” concept 
of diplomatic attitude to preserve the 
peace—in favor of an entirely new strategic 
approach, 


FACTS MUST BE FACED AND SOON 


In a masterpiece of understatement, KEN- 
NEDY said that the present facts regarding 
the frightening advance of the Soviets in 
nuclear warfare are not easy facts to face, 
but the facts must be faced and soon. 

“Our peril is not simply because Russian 
striking power during the years of the gap 
will have a slight edge over us in missile 
power—they will have several times as many 
intermediate range missiles to destroy our 
European missile and SAC bases; and inter- 
continental missiles to devastate our own 
country, installations, and Government; and 
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history's largest fleet of submarines, and pos- 
sibly long-range supersonic jet bombers, to 
follow up this adyantage. If by that time 
their submarines are capable of launching 
missiles, they could destroy 85 nt of our 
industry, 43 of our 50 largest cities, and most 
of the world’s population. 

“We shall have no such supply of missiles 
with which to retaliate—particularly after 
our few exposed IRBM bases in Europe and 
the Mediterranean are attacked. We have 
not yet even successfully completed a test of 
our Atlas, or Titan ICBM’s, while Russian 
test successes are now established. 

Then came these chilling words: 

“Progress on what appears to be one of our 
best hopes—the Polaris—has lagged, and I 
understand may even now be threatened by 
a possible Defense Department order im- 
pounding the extra funds for this work 
voted by the Senate.” 


RELYING ON INADEQUATE MANNED BOMBERS 

We shall rely to a great extent on manned 
bombers—bombers which face a problem of 
sufficient alert and sufficient dispersal to 
avoid decimation, particularly if current 
Middle East trends should curtail our base 
operations in that area—bombers that lack 
an adequate refueling system to penetrate 
Soviet borders without some 2 to 4 refuelings 
from our inadequate tanker supply. 

“Even then we shall encounter a Soviet air 
defense, and dispersal or concealment of vul- 
nerable power, far superior to our own—a 
margin, according to some estimates, which 
the Soviets will be able to maintain at a 
level of 2 to 4 times greater than our own.” 

In his frontal attack on United States 
high policy, the usually restrained Ken- 
NEDY, bluntly declared: “The people have 
been misled; the Congress has been misled; 
and some say with good reason that on occa- 
sion the President himself has been misin- 
formed and thus misled.” 

The answer? (1) Don't let the budget of- 
cers or the politicians in high office cut 
down defense spending to the danger point, 
(2) Diplomatically, follow the example as far 
as we can of the Soviet leaders in the days 
when we had atomic control and they were 
the “underdog.” (3) Make the most of all 
our remaining advantages and the enemy’s 
weaknesses—and thus buy time and oppor- 
tunity to regain the upper hand, 


SIZE AND WEIGHT LIMITATIONS ON 
FOURTH-CLASS MAIL 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, in 
view of the imminence of adjournment 
it is now apparent that it will not be 
possible for Congress to complete action 
at this session of Congress on S. 3899, 
to readjust the size and weight limita- 
tions on fourth-class mail matter. 

I regret that this section had to be 
deleted from the general postal rate bill, 
and that the introduction of a separate 
bill came too late to permit its passage 
before Congress adjourned. 

I believe that this is important legis- 
lation, and I intend to reintroduce this 
bill or a similar measure at the earliest 
possible date after the beginning of the 
86th Congress in January of next year. I 
hope that it can be promptly considered 
by the Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee and passed by the Senate early in 
the next Congress. 

I ask unanimous consent to include 
in the Recorp at this point a statement 
based on my testimony on June 24, 1958, 
before the Post Office Subcommittee of 
the Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee. I hope Senators will have an 
opportunity to acquaint themselves with 
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the merit of this bill, and that during 
the recess they will have an opportun- 
ity to talk to mail users and postal offi- 
cials in their home States about it. Iam 
sure that, if they do, they will find there 
is an overwhelming demand for adjust- 
ment and standardization of the size and 
weight limitations on fourth-class mail. 

This proposed legislation is urgently 
needed by the Post Office Department 
and by thousands of businesses which 
must use parcel post regularly. The re- 
lief the bill provides is long overdue, and 
I hope that other Members will join 
me in trying to insure that the relief 
is given early in 1959. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 
on S. 3899 BEFORE THE Post C-FiIce SUB- 
COMMITTEE OF THE SENATE COMMITTEE 
ON Post OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE, JUNE 
24, 1958 
I would like to say a word or two in behalf 

of a bill which I introduced, S. 3899, which 

would adjust the size and weight limitations 
on fourth-class mail matter. 

I was a member of the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service of the Senate in the 
82d Congress when S. 1335—a bill to read- 
just size and weight limitations on fourth- 
class (parcel post) mail—was reviewed by the 
committee, beginning April 26, 1951. S. 1335, 
with subsequent amendments by the Senate 
and the House, became Public Law 199. 

In considering this legislation we knew we 
were entering an area that needed explora- 
tion. Legislation was needed to eliminate 
the mailing of automobile parts ard other 
heavy objects which were never intended to 
move as parcels and to define the limitations 
at which a parcel should be acceptable as 
parcel post and thereby prevent the Post 
Office Department from becoming a heavy 
shipment medium. 

We heard a great deal of testimony to 
the effect that the Government should not 
compete in a business where it was not 
equipped to perform all the necessary func- 
tions and pointing out that post offices were 
not equipped to handle heavy outsized pack- 
ages. We knew that we would have to re- 
view this law and make adjustments after 
we had had a chance to see how it worked. 

I am not very proud of the patchwork 
pattern of ratemaking that we provided in 
the bill, but it was the best that we could 
do at the time. There were various reasons 
why we had to provide for three distinct 
rates. The committee had no way of know- 
ing how much difficulty they would cause. 

Under Public Law 199 parcels shipped be- 
tween first-class post offices in the first 2 
zones (approximately 150 miles from point 
of mailing) were limited to 40 pounds and 
72 inches combined length and girth. Par- 
cels shipped between first-class post offices, 
zone 3 through zone 8, were limited to 20 
pounds and 72 combined inches. We re- 
tained the old maximum limits of 70 pounds 
and 100 combined inches for parcels shipped 
between post offices other than those of the 
first class. In addition, we exempted agricul- 
tural products, books, and certain other 
items, so you might say that we really have 
four rates. 

This was not good ratemaking and we re- 
alized it. However, w2 did not want to 
eliminate this service to areas where it was 
otherwise unobtainable. 

The committee felt that this legislation 
should be reviewed about every 2 years. It 
has now been 6 years since it has been re- 
viewed. Certainly, time has demonstrated 
that we need to correct some of the in- 
equities and undue penalties resulting from 
the practical operation of Public Law 199. 
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As you know, one of the reasons for pas- 
sage of Public Law 199 was to assist the 
Railway Express Agency in overcoming its 
deficit and loss of business. I think it is 
rather interesting to note that while we 
passed the bill we apparently did no great 
service to the Railway Express Agency. Their 
complaint in 1951 was that their employment 
had declined by 32,000 from 1946 to 1950 
because of competition of parcel post. Of 
course, part of the decline was caused by 
reductions in volume of business after the 
war. Actually, Railway Express had an all- 
time employment high of 81,000 in 1946 as a 
consequence of wartime business. Prewar 
(1940) employment had been 44,000, which 
was about the same as in 1951. 

In 1952, when Public Law 199 became effec- 
tive, Railway Express employment increased 
to 46,000. Since that time it has continued 
to decline and by 1957 it had dropped to 
37,000. The fact that employment has 
dropped about 7,000 since the bill was passed 
does not support the Railway Express 
Agency’s testimony before the committee 
in 1951, which I am sure was quite sincere, 
that their business troubles were largely the 
result of the competition of parcel post. 

Railway Express 1/c/1 shipments dropped 
to 78 million in 1951 from a wartime high of 
231 million, and it is interesting to note that 
6 years later shipments were still only 80 
million. 

Parcel post also lost a large amount of 
business in that same period, dropping from 
7,485 million pounds in 1951 to 5,238 million 
pounds in 1957. 

Obviously, Public Law 199 brought neither 
Railway Express nor parcel post any gain in 
business from the other’s loss. Both lost 
business in a period when American business 
generally was experiencing large and pros- 
perous growth. 

During this 6-year period, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has approved, and I 
think quite properly so, increases in Railway 
Express rates in 5 successive steps, from a 
93-cent minimum to a $2.20 minimum, with 
proportionate increases in other rates. 

It would seem to me that the arguments 
which were cogent at the time, and given in 
all good faith, simply do not stand up in the 
light of experience. 

I think the parcel post size and weight 
legislation embodied in Public Law 199 has 
placed an unduly costly operating burden on 
the Post Office Department. These regula- 
tions are very confusing to the postal 
workers, and judging from the letters I get 
from my constituents, extremely confusing 
to the public. 

On December 13, 1955, Maurice Stans, 
then Acting Postmaster General, wrote the 
chairman of the House Post Office Commit- 
tee, with a similar letter to the Senate com- 
mittee, saying, in part: 

“On January 11, 1954, the Post Office De- 
partment reported to a subcommittee of 
your committee that Public Law 199 (65 
Stat. 610) imposing nonuniform weight and 
size limitations on parcel post had created 
operational difficulties, losses of postal rev- 
enues, and widespread public misunder- 
standing and dissatisfaction. 

“The Department is completing its fourth 
year of experience under Public Law 199 and 
the problems set forth at that time have 
grown more serious. * * * 

“Parcel post is a major factor in the pro- 
motion of commerce and trade and is the 
only small parcel service in the United 
States which provides comprehensive service 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
country. In view of the operational diffi- 
culties, the adverse financial consequences 
on large numbers of private citizens and 
small businesses, and the public confusion 
and dissatisfaction caused by nonuniform 
parcel limitations, it is requested that your 
committee give consideration to the estab- 
lishment of uniform weight and size limita- 
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tions for parcel post from and to all classes 
of post offices. 

“If hearings are held on this problem, 
the Department believes the Congress could, 
with relative ease, determine what the uni- 
form size and weight limits should be.” 

Another interesting fact that has been 
brought to my attention since I introduced 
this bill is that more and more parcel post 
is being sent from the small post offices on 
the perimeters of large cities in order to 
avoid the size and weight limitations of the 
downtown first-class offices. Some firms are 
hauling their parcel post to these small 
offices by truckloads. 

The provisions of S. 3899 were originally 
contained in H. R. 5836, the postal rate bill 
which was approved by the Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee and reported to the 
Senate on February 24, 1958. These provi- 
sions were only deleted after it was decided 
that they were not related to the purpose of 
the rate bill since they involved a change 
in regulations rather than rates. However, 
as I recall, it was definitely stated on the 
floor of the Senate that the section would 
be deleted with the understanding that it 
would be introduced as a separate bill. 

I think that legislation to correct this 
situation is long overdue, and that passage 
of S. 3899 will not only simplify the han- 
dling of parcel post, but it will relieve the 
public confusion and dissatisfaction and 
assist small businesses, particularly depend- 
ent on parcel post for the distribution of 
their products, in combating the recession. 
It would also bring in revenue which the 
Government today is losing and which ap- 
parently is not being picked up in additional 
profits by the Railway Express Agency. 

I think that S. 3899 is a reasonable solu- 
tion to what I consider an unreasonable 
situation, and I hope that this bill will be 
reported by the committee and given con- 
sideration on the floor of the Senate during 
this session of Congress. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, for 
giving me this opportunity to appear here 
in support of this legislation. 


THE RUSSELL AMENDMENT TO THE 
SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION 
BILL 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, although I have been unable to 
hear the entire debate on the so-called 
Russell amendment, I find myself in a 
quandary with regard to my vote on it. 
I am troubled by the thought that if 
we adopt the Russell amendment it will 
be an implication that there is some 
sort of study being made to determine 
when the United States should surrender 
in an atomic war. I doubt very much 
whether this is the case; but, on the 
other hand, if I vote against the Rus- 
sell amendment, it would appear to as- 
sume a willingness on my part even to 
consider terms of surrender rather than 
be destroyed. 

Mr. President, I have decided to vote 
for the Russell amendment. I think in 
ordinary orthodox war it would be legiti- 
mate for the Commander in Chief of the 
Army to consider the point at which 
he should offer surrender terms before 
his army was destroyed, but in an atomic 
war the situation is entirely different. 
I say with full sincerity that in case we 
ever should be in danger of being com- 
pletely destroyed because of any ad- 
vantage the Russians may have in 
atomic warfare, I would be compelled to 
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resort to the historic statement of Pat- 
rick Henry, “Give me liberty or give 
me death.” 

Mr. President, speaking for myself, I 
would rather be destroyed, and have 
my dear ones destroyed, than surrender 
and live in slavery under à Soviet- 
dominated totalitarian, atheistic system. 

I will vote to support the Russell 
amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I did not 
reach my desk until the Senator had al- 
most concluded his statement. I merely 
want to observe that I heard the last 
part of the distinguished Senator’s state- 
ment. I heartily agree with him, and 
with his patriotic statement. We all are 
loath to see him leave us, for the Senate 
will sustain a loss with his departure. 

I did not hear all the speech delivered 
yesterday by the able Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], although a 
hurried perusal of it would indicate that 
he said nothing which had not been pub- 
licly disclosed before and which we had 
not seen in editorial comments and in 
news articles and news publications of 
this country. 

I think it is utter nonsense for anyone 
in the Congress or anywhere else to think 
the United States is paying anybody to 
think about surrender. I do not believe 
we have appropriated any funds for such 
a purpose. I am confident we are not 
going to appropriate any funds for such 
a purpose. If we did appropriate funds 
for such a purpose, I do not think they 
would be used by the President or by the 
Defense Department. 

Iam not in sympathy, however, with 
the statements made that Senators can- 
not come into this Chamber and present 
their views as to the dire necessity of 
preparing this Nation. I think the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts performed a 
great service, as has the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON] for many 
years. Therefore, while I agree with 
the Senator from New Jersey, I want to 
point out that I do not think any Sena- 
tor need hesitate for a moment to say 
that in this bill or any other bill, Con- 
gress is not going to provide any money 
for a study on a surrender of this coun- 
try. There is no obligation not to say 
we are not going to pay people for a 
study about surrendering. We say al- 
most every day we are going to have a 
limitation and that we are not going 
to let money be spent for certain pub- 
licity purposes or for certain propaganda 
purposes. All we say here is that the 
Congress is not going to allow any money 
to be spent for a purpose which, even 
remotely, might relate to surrendering. 

To me, the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Georgia ought to command 
the unanimous support of every Member 
of the Senate. I think it will command 
the support of the Defense Department 
and of the President of the United States. 
I do not think they have any more idea 
of ever surrendering than we have. I 
do not think it is only the Senate that 
is pure in the matter. This is a Senate 
proposal. We have got to act on it. 
Congress should express itself, and 
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should not have to take its hat in hand, 
run downtown, and say, “Please, mister, 
may I?” When we shall have acted, the 
Defense Department will have an oppor- 
tunity to express itself. I am confident 
there will be no difference between us 
and the Executive on the question. Once 
Congress expresses itself, I have not the 
slightest doubt that the Executive will 
have the same viewpoint. 

I congratulate the Senator from New 
Jersey for his statement. I hope we will 
go on with the bill. One way to keep 
us from ever having to face surrender 
is to pass the bill and provide funds for 
the space agency, the atomic energy 
agency, and for other important defense 
items. I hope we will do that. I again 
congratulate the Senator for the state- 
ment he has made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
CLARK in the chair). 
Senator has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may have 2 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Iam happy 
to identify myself with the statement 
of the majority leader. I think he has 
expressed the matter well. I hope the 
bill will pass, and that the amendment 
will be adopted unanimously, without a 
dissenting vote. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. We debated this 
subject very fully yesterday. We ex- 
pressed our ideas very thoroughly. The 
majority leader has expressed himself 
in a few words this morning. I believe 
the executive department has expressed 
itself on this subject. I join in the ma- 
jority leader’s desire and hope that we 
shall now be able to accept the pro- 
posal, after 24 hours’ thought and de- 
liberation, and after seeing there is no 
imputation to be put on the words other 
than their clear meaning. I hope the 
amendment will be put to a vote quickly, 
and without further discussion. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I am ready 
to agree to the amendment at any time 
the Senate is ready to act. I did not need 
24 hours to say we are not ready to sur- 
render. I was ready to say that last 
night. I shall be glad to have anybody 
who has thought about it overnight and 
has come to the same conclusion to join 
me. 

I know the Senator from Massachu- 
setts and I do not always see everything 
alike, although on national defense mat- 
ters we have worked very closely to- 
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gether. I think we ought to be going 
further. I think we ought to be going 
faster. I have said so. History may 


prove me to be wrong in that field. 

I remember when only 8 or 9 of us at 
one time in the Senate voted for a larger 
appropriation for aircraft. The Senator 
from California voted with me, as did a 
few others. Situations change. Some- 
times one is wrong and sometimes one 
is right. The important thing is that 
there is no difference of opinion about 
love of our country, or about never sur- 
rendering. There is a difference of opin- 
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ion about whether we ought to go fur- 
ther or whether we ought to go faster. 
We are going to express that difference 
of opinion. 

There is no difference of opinion as 
to specific things which ought to be done. 
In the Committee on Armed Services 
we sat for 4 months, yet had a unani- 
mous report. I think that report was 
perhaps more alarming and perhaps 
more critical than the speech of the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts which caused 
all the furor yesterday. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD at 
this point the statement issued by the 
Preparedness Subcommittee, including 
the 17 points, so that those who read will 
see that all the committee felt that what 
we needed was action—action yester- 
day. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATE MAJORITY LEADER 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


Mr. President, the Senate Preparedness 
Subcommittee today concluded its current 
series of hearings into the satellite and mis- 
sile programs with the adoption of a unani- 
mous statement. 

That statement expressed the sense of 
unity that the committee has on the urgent 
need for strengthening our country’s de- 
fenses. It expressed the kind of unity that 
I believe Americans desire. 

We tried to state the facts which give 
cause for foreboding and the facts which 
give cause for hope. And we stated those 
facts not as members of political parties. but 
as servants of the Senate reporting to you 
and to our people. 

Our country is entering a new period of 
history in which the total resources of Amer- 
ica must be brought to their greatest de- 
velopment. No segment of our economy or 
of our life must be ignored or neglected. 

Our programs, our policies, and our prac- 
tices must all be in good working order, A 
full national effort is required and this can 
be achieved only by people working to- 
gether. 

The goal is not just imitating some Soviet 
missile or some Soviet achievement. This 
attitude could lead us into a hypnotic trance 
in which we would forget that our true 
strength is our freedom. 

And that is a fundamental which must 
not be forgotten. 

We would lose much more than we would 
gain if we tried to match totalitarian ac- 
complishments by adopting totalitarian 
methods and values. 

Our need to mobilize today flows from a 
necessity of forging ahead to broader fron- 
tiers of freedom—not just from the need of 
catching up with the Soviets. 

We must not fail because we sell short 
the potential of a free society. We must 
succeed by unleashing our minds, unleash- 
ing our capacity, and moving forward with 
the great force, vigor, and imagination of 
which we are capable. 

I believe that spirit dominated the de- 
liberations of the Senate Preparedness Sub- 
committee. I do not mean that we are in 
agreement on every point presented to us in 
some seven-thousand-odd pages of testi- 
mony. 

The members of the subcommittee will 
differ on many specific points. But we see 
the dangers before us through the single 
perspective of Americans determined that 
freedom shall survive, 

I wish to express my deep appreciation to 
the majority and minority members of the 
subcommittee. Without their wholehearted 
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cooperation, the enterprise in which we have 

engaged would not have been possible. 

And now, for the benefit of the Members 
of the Senate, I wish to read the subcom- 
mittee’s joint statement. 

STATEMENT OF THE SENATE PREPAREDNESS 
SUBCOMMITTEE ISSUED BY CHAIRMAN LYN- 
DON B. JOHNSON AND RANKING MINORITY 
MEMBER STYLES BRIDGES AT THE DIRECTION 
OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE 
We have now concluded our current set of 

hearings. On behalf of the subcommittee in 

consultation with other members, Iam mak- 
ing a brief statement. 

No responsible civilian or military leader 
in the Government can do aught but face 
with deep foreboding the current prognoses 
of the outcome of general thermonuclear 
war. The subcommittee feels that the prob- 
lems involved in this hearing are of immedi- 
ate urgency to our Government and our 
people. 

For the past 110 days, this subcommittee 
has been engaged in an unusual enterprise. 
It is a review of the Nation's present and 
future defense posture in the light of a rap- 
idly evolving science and technology. 

The subcommittee has heard some 70 wit- 
nesses. About 200 experts have been inter- 
viewed. Questionnaires have been sent to 
leaders of science, education, industry, and 
government. Some 7,000 pages of testimony 
are before us. 

This inquiry has been one of the most 
thorough in my memory. It had to be be- 
cause the subject matter did not permit 
anything except a careful, prudent, thorough 
approach. I believe both majority and mi- 
nority members will agree with that point. 

In the course of our investigation, I hope 
we have been able to present to our people 
important facts. I know that it has been an 
educational process for me and, I believe, for 
the other members of our group. 

We began with a simple—but revolution- 
ary—fact. It was that for the first time in 
all history, a manmade satellite was placed 
into an orbit around the earth. 

There were many who realized that this 
was an inevitable development of the march 
of science. But the circumstances under 
which it happened were startling and 
brought into sharp focus facts which had 
been Known previously but not fully appre- 
ciated. 

We had expected to be first with this 
achievement. In fact, we have yet to prove 
second—although our own achievement in 
this field is not very far away. The winner 
was the Soviet Union. 

From the beginning, however, it developed 
that there was much more at stake than the 
prestige of being first. 

There is no evidence that the satellite is a 
Weapon now. 

But it has two important implications. 

First, it demonstrates beyond question that 
the Soviet Union has the propulsive force to 
hurl a missile from one continent to arother. 

Second, the Soviet Union has gathered 
basic information about outer space. 

These two facts raised a number of dis- 
turbing questions. We set out to explore 
those questions and determine the answers. 
On the basis of sworn testimony by top 
scientists, leading industrialists and Govern- 
ment and military officials, it can now be 
said: 

1. The Soviet Union leads the United States 
in the development of ballistic missiles. 

2. The Soviet Union leads the United 
States in number of submarines, which 
raises the possibility of attack with modern 
weapons or missiles—although the indica- 
tions are that we are ahead in the produc- 
tion of atomic submarines. 

3. The Soviet Union is rapidly closing the 
gap in manned air power—and, at present 
rates, will surpass this country in a com- 
paratively short time. 
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4. The Soviet Union has a system which 
enables it to develop new weapons in sub- 
stantially less time than the United States. 

5. The Soviet Union has led the world into 
outer space. 

6. The Soviet Union is producing scien- 
tists and technicians at a rate substantially 
greater than our country. 

These facts do not give cause for comfort, 
But we do not consider them a cause for 
despair or hopelessness. We regard them as 
a challenge to all Americans. 

There is nothing in the record to indicate 
that America has lost its vitality or its ca- 
pacity to produce in time whatever we need 
to retain our present power to strike devas- 
tating blows—blows of almost total destruc- 
tion—at any aggressor. 

The facts which we have been investigat- 
ing are the facts of the future. And while 
the future is very close—extremely close—it 
is still under our control. 

There is no point in arguing that things 
might have been different had things been 
done differently in the past. Everybody on 
this committee is willing to concede that 
point. 

The past is already for historians. Let us 
seek solutions that the future may be written 
by Free World historians. 

Since Sputnik I was put into orbit and this 
inquiry began, the Secretary of Defense has 
taken the following actions: 

Overtime restrictions have been removed 
from the ballistics programs and some of the 
other high priority programs. 

Basic research projects have been restored 
to former levels. 

The Army has been ordered into the satel- 
lite program. 

Production of the Thor and Jupiter mis- 
siles has been authorized. 

The development of the Atlas missile has 
been stepped up. : 

Development of the Polaris missile system 
has been accelerated. 

The Army has received a go-ahead for de- 
veloping a new, solid fuel missile, 

An advanced research project agency has 
been authorized. 

An Office of Director of Guided Missiles is 
now in being. 

Development of antisubmarine warfare ca- 
pability has been stepped up. 

Steps to disperse the Strategic Air Com- 
mand are underway. 

The Air Force has been authorized to go 
ahead with an early warning program against 
missiles. 

The Army has been assigned the task of 
developing an antimissile system. 

The Secretary of Defense has appointed 
consultants and has promised to come to 
Congress as soon as possible with recom- 
mendations to improve Defense Establish- 
ment through organizational changes. 

These steps are admittedly only a begin- 
ning. There are many steps still to be con- 
sidered. And it is heartening that the Sec- 
retary of Defense is keeping an open mind 
on those steps and has pledged decisions and 
greater action when such actions are neces- 
sary as soon as possible. 

The committee has received many urgent 
recommendations. The principal areas cov- 
ered, though not necessarily in the following 
order of priority, upon which decisive action 
must be taken are: 

1. Modernize and strengthen the Strategic 
Air Force. 

2. Step up the dispersal of SAC bases. 

3. Put more effort into developing anti- 
missile missiles. 

4. Improve our early warning system for 
manned aircraft and accelerate the develop- 
ment of an early warning detection system 
for ballistics missiles. 

5. Modernize and strengthen ground and 
naval forces. 

6. Provide an adequate airlift for ground 
troops. 
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7. Pour more effort into our antisubmarine 
program. 

8. Step up production schedules of Atlas, 
Thor, Jupiter, and accelerate the develop- 
ment of Titan. 

9. Reduce lead time in the development of 
weapon systems by cutting down on decision 
time and by simplifying procurement pro- 
cedures. 

10. Provide for a freer exchange of scien- 
tific and technical information between the 
nations of the Free World. 

11. Start work at once on the development 
of a rocket motor with a million pounds 
thrust. 

12. Give serious attention to the question 
of shelters and stockpiles for civil defense. 

13. Reorganize the structure of the De- 
fense Establishment. 

14. Provide increased incentives for the re- 
tention of trained personnel in the military 
services. 

15. Accelerate and expand research and 
development programs, provide funding on 
a long-term basis, and improve control and 
administration within the Department of 
Defense or through the establishment of an 
independent agency. 

16. Put more effort in the development of 
manned missiles. 

17. Accelerate the deyelopment of the Po- 
laris missile system. 

The recommendations will all receive the 
careful consideration of the committee. 
They will be evaluated in the light of the 
facts—carefully, thoroughly, and prudently. 

There is another point I would like to 
make. The responsibilities of this subcom- 
mittee are limited to defense. But we have 
reached a stage of history where defense in- 
volves the total effort of a nation. 

We have been led into fields which will 
have to be explored by others with proper 
jurisdiction and with greater background. 
But these fields are related to our principal 
responsibility—the defense of our country. 

There is, of course, the field of education. 
It is obvious that all our plans for the future 
will be frustrated if we do not foster the 
training of our children along broad lines 
through greater concentration on science 
and mathematics without neglecting the 
humanities. 

We can produce the weapons of survival 
with what we have now. But the missiles 
which are so dreaded today may prove obso- 
lete almost as soon as they become realities. 

There can be no adequate defense for the 
United States except in a reservoir of trained 
and educated minds. 

Even more important, however, is the fact 
that there can be no security for the United 
States or any other country in weapons. 
The most accurate and destructive missile 
yet conceived can bring us nothing but a 
stalemate. 

We prefer a stalemate to defeat and slay- 
ery. Let there be no mistake about that. 

But the same forces, the same knowledge, 
and the same technology which are pro- 
ducing ballistic missiles can also produce 
instruments of peace and universal coopera- 
tion. 

We are engaged in a race for survival and 
we intend to win that race. But the truly 
worthwhile goal is a world of peace—the 
only word in which there will also be se- 
curity. 

The immediate objective is to defend our- 
selves. But the equally important objective 
is to reach the hearts and minds of men 
everywhere so the day will come when the 
ballistic missile will be merely a dusty relic 
in the museums of mankind and men every- 
where will work together in understanding. 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair feels compelled to enforce the 3- 
minute rule. The time of the Senator 
from Oklahoma has expired. 
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Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
should like to proceed for 1 minute. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senator from Oklahoma be permitted to 
proceed for 3 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Texas? The Chair hears none, 
and the Senator from Oklahoma is rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
agree with the distinguished Senator 
from Texas and the Senator from New 
Jersey that we should not be thinking 
about surrender. We should not be 
thinking about appeasement or any 
other soft policy which might lead to 
impairment of our defenses. 

Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oklahoma. 


INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION 
ORGANIZATION 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, 
earlier this year the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] and a number 
of other Senators introduced Senate 
Resolution 258, dealing with the activi- 
ties of the International Civil Aviation 
Organization in the field of airport eco- 
nomics and use charges. I should like 
to have printed in the Recor a letter 
which I have received from the Senator 
from Minnesota expressing his regret 
that it was not possible to take action 
on this resolution at this session of Con- 
gress, and asking whether, in the event 
a similar resolution was introduced in 
the next Congress, it would be possible 
to hold early hearings. 

I wish to assure the Senators sponsor- 
ing this resolution that the members of 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce are fully aware of the 
seriousness of the problem to which the 
resolution is directed. It was the inten- 
tion of the Aviation Subcommittee to 
schedule the hearings which were re- 
quested by the interested parties during 
this current session. Because of the 
tremendous amount of time and effort 
which was required by the Federal Avia- 
tion Act of 1958, it was not possible to 
hold these hearings. 

Our inability to hold hearings this 
session should not be construed as indi- 
cating that we feel that the subject of 
the resolution is not important. I can 
assure the Senators who sponsored the 
resolution that if it is introduced in the 
next Congress and is referred to the 
Aviation Subcommittee, it is my inten- 
tion to make every effort to arrange 
hearngs at the earliest possible time in 
order to develop a complete record on 
the problems raised by the resolution for 
the early consideration of the Senate, 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point the 
letter from the distinguished Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY]. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Unrrep STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE 
AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
August 7, 1958. 
Hon. A. S. MIKE Monroney, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Aviation, 
Senate Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee, Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Re: S. Res. 258. 

Dear SENATOR: You will recall that this 
resolution which I introduced on February 
6 on behalf of Senators KNOWLAND, KEN- 
NEDY and myself (we being joined in its 
sponsorship by Senators LONG, SMATHERS, 
Butter, Douctas, MAGNUSON, and YARBO- 
ROUGH a few days later) was referred to 
your Aviation Subcommittee. 

As you know, it deals with the problem 
arising out of the activities of the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization in the 
field of airport economics and use charges 
and the participation of the United States 
in those activities. I urged that hearings 
be held on the resolution so that the views 
of interested agencies both in and out of 
the Federal Government might be available 
to your committee and the Senate itself. 
In addition, on February 17, Senator Case 
of New Jersey, speaking on the Senate floor 
on behalf of himself and of Senators SMITH 
of New Jersey, Ives, and Javrrs, outlined the 
seriousness of this problem to our American 
airports, and also urged that early hearings 
be held on the resolution. 

In view of the imminent end of the ses- 
sion and of the other work yet to be com- 
pleted, I realize that it will probably be 
physically impossible to schedule hearings 
before your subcommittee on this resolution 
prior to adjournment. However, the prob- 
lem to which the resolution is directed 
has not decreased in importance, nor has 
the need for senatorial consideration of it. 

I hope, therefore, that you will consider 
the possibility of scheduling hearings as 
early as practicable. 

Sincerely, 
HUBERT H. HUMPHREY. 


THE SLOWDOWN IN THE DEFENSE 
EFFORT 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
should like to associate myself with the 
eloquent remarks made by the able ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr. President, on the Senate floor yes- 
terday there was considerable debate 
about the status of our defense strength, 
and especially about the relative strength 
of our country as against that of the 
growing strength of the Communist con- 
spiracy. 

Whatever position the Senate takes in 
this matter should of course be taken 
on the facts; and it is with that in mind 
I present the following short statement: 

During the morning hour yesterday a 
memorandum was put in the Recorp by 
the minority leader which contained 
various optimistic statements about our 
defense strength. 

In that memorandum, specific refer- 
ence was made to my statement of 
August 8, regarding the 1.3-percent in- 
crease in military expenditures for the 
fiscal year 1958 as compared with the 
fiscal year 1957. 

At that time, I also stated that this 
increase was less than sufficient to make 
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up for the decline in the value of the 
dollar. 

The memorandum which was placed in 
the Record by the able minority leader 
reads: ‘ 

The fiscal year 1957 and fiscal year 1958 
figures cited by Senator SYMINGTON are Cor- 
rect; however, a comparison over a number 
of years is much more significant than the 
difference between 2 successive years. Thus, 
Defense spent $35.5 billion in fiscal year 1955 
and $39 billion in fiscal year 1958, an in- 
crease of $1.2 billion a year. 


It is difficult to understand any think- 
ing which suggests that it is much more 
significant to consider defense expendi- 
tures in 1955 than it is to dwell on the 
expenditures of the two most recent 
years. 

Defense expenditures, in comparison 
with the decrease in the value of the 
dollar between the fiscal year 1955 and 
the fiscal year 1958, inclusive, show that 
the total increase of $3.5 billion dollars 
during those years is almost the same as 
the percentage decrease in the value of 
the dollar over the same period of time. 

The Department of Defense memo- 
randum presented to the Senate yester- 
day by the minority leader apparently 
takes pride in the fact that the yearly 
increase in defense expenditure has 
averaged $1.2 billion since 1955. 

That is hard to understand. 

The memorandum states my figures 
were correct in pointing out that the 
increase of 1958 over 1957 was only $561 
million. 

Therefore, what the statement in- 
serted in the Record by the able minor- 
ity leader actually emphasizes is the fact 
that the rate of increase in defense ex- 
penditure has been declining in recent 
years, and that lately it dipped well be- 
low the decrease in the value of the 
dollar. 

In other words, so that all of us may 
understand the degree of fiscal control 
over defense, the memorandum confirms 
my statement that, despite all the pro- 
testations and promises of increased ef- 
fort since the launching of Sputnik I last 
October, the rate of decrease in defense 
effort has actually accelerated since that 
time. 


TAX RELIEF FOR SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, the 
small-business men of the Nation are 
not fooled by the recent action of the 
House in passing H. R. 13382, the so- 
called Small Business Tax Revision Act 
of 1958. Nor are they fooled by the Sen- 
ate’s hurried action in tacking the meas- 
ure onto H. R. 8381, the Technical 
Amendments Act of 1958. 

Our small-business men know full well 
that, while H. R. 13382 purports to help 
them, actually it offers little relief from 
the oppressive tax burdens under which 
they suffer. H. R. 13382 does not strike 
at the heart of the problem confronting 
small business. This problem is caused 
by the oppressive effect of income taxes 
which prevent the retention of enough 
earnings for growth capital. A tax 
structure which forces the businessman 
to increase his indebtedness to offset 
cash working capital depletion or to 
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maintain his relative position can only 
result in the further weakening of small- 
and medium-sized business and an ac- 
celeration of the trend to business 
mergers. Small business should have 
the right to use its own resources for 
growth and expansion. Small business 
cannot grow or flourish except through 
its own resources. This means that it 
must be permitted to retain a higher 
proportion of its net earnings to plow 
back into depreciable assets and inven- 
tory. With all the alleged attention 
given to the problems of small business 
I am amazed at the seeming lack of 
recognition of this fundamental fact. 
Small business wants no subsidy or spe- 
cial favors. It wants only to be treated 
in the same manner—taxwise—as to- 
day’s big business was treated some 20 
years ago. 

Unless Congress recognizes that small 
business must be allowed to grow and 
expand from its own resources there will 
be no small business. The stimulus to 
free enterprise will die unless we recog- 
nize that it comes from the willingness 
of investors to start their own opera- 
tions. 

Approximately 60 national associa- 
tions representing thousands of small- 
business men had the following to say 
with respect to H. R. 13382: 

The major deficiency of the bill is that it 
does not treat with the basic tax problem 
of small business. It is a tax deferment bill. 
It is neither a tax adjustment nor a tax re- 
lief bill. It is a measure that the House 
Committee on Ways and Means agrees is not 
worthwhile. It is a small business tax bill 
in name only. 

It does not deal with the basic tax prob- 
lem of small business. The House commit- 
tee report on page 3 (H. Rept. 2198) admits 
that the committee has not treated with the 
basic tax problem of small business: 

“Your committee is convinced that one of 
the greatest problems confronting small- 
and medium-sized businesses is the acquisi- 
tion of sufficient capital to modernize and 
maintain a rate of expansion experienced by 
their larger competitors. In this 
your committee is aware of the fact that 
small- and medium-sized businesses must 
rely to a very large extent upon retained 
earnings for modernization and expansion. 
Thus, there is a need to allow such busi- 
nesses to retain more earnings after taxes to 
provide the funds necessary for growth. To 
aid in achieving this end your committee 
has investigated thoroughly various propo- 
sals to postpone, or to reduce, taxes based 
upon reinvestment in inventory and depre- 
ciable property, and would have liked to 
have included a proyision along these lines 
in this bill. However, it has been forced to 
the conclusion that the budgetary limita- 
tions under which all tax relief must now be 
considered are such that any tax reduction 
which now could be granted under a rein- 
vestment formula is so small as not to rep- 
resent any meaningful tax relief to small 
business.” 

With respect to the last sentence, the 
small business community would have gladly 
accepted a small pittance under that for- 
mula compared to the meaningless defer- 
ment in the present bill. 

This is a tax deferment bill. In the main 
the bill provides neither tax relief nor tax 
adjustment. 


Mr. President, over an extended period 
I have been intensely interested in tax 
relief for small business. On April 8, 
1957, I introduced S. 1820. Similar bills 
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were introduced in the House by Rep- 
resentative CurTis—H. R. 5735—and 
Representative IKAnD— H. R. 12258. 

These bills propose two methods for 
affording tax relief for small business. 
First, they propose that tax adjustment 
be measured by the amount of retained 
earnings which were invested in depre- 
ciable assets and inventory. The ad- 
justment would be available to all busi- 
nesses regardless of size and to incor- 
porated and unincorporataed alike, but 
since a ceiling was put on the amount of 
the adjustment, the relief would be 
meaningful primarily to smaller busi- 
nesses. 

These bills propose that the retained 
earnings which were reinvested in de- 
preciable assets or inventory could be de- 
ducted from taxable income up to 20 
percent of the income or $30,000, which- 
ever was the lesser. These limits are 
not intended to be exact. Perhaps they 
should be larger—perhaps smaller—but 
I do believe very strongly that the prin- 
ciple of a tax adjustment for reinvested 
earnings, up to a specified limit, is of 
vital importance to small business in 
these days of rising prices and small 
business failures. 

Although I vigorously urged both the 
House Committee on Ways and Means 
and our Committee on Finance to act 
favorably on these bills, they failed to 
do so, and instead approved H. R. 13382 
which I am confident will haunt them in 
the future. Unless Congress has the 
courage to face up to the real problem 
confronting small business it must be 
prepared to meet the wrath of small- 
business men. 

For my part, I shall continue to work 
vigorously toward the end small busi- 
ness will receive the tax relief to which 
it is entitled and must have if this seg- 
ment of our economy is to survive. 


MEDICAL RESEARCH AND SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
a few years ago I started a drive for an 
expanded medical research program. I 
am happy to say that by the time I had 
completed my drive for that objective 
that appropriations for medical research 
had been doubled by the Congress. 

This was accomplished only because 
the impressive facts about medicai re- 
search were presented to Congress and 
such facts were so convincing that the 
doubling of the appropriations for medi- 
cal research was inevitable. One of the 
two most important facts was that for 
every dollar spent on medical research 
the results produced such improved 
health and such decrease in disease that 
$7 were returned to the Treasury in the 
form of income taxes from heretofore 
disabled persons who, without medical 
research, would not have been able physi- 
cally to be employed fully. 

The other important fact was that 
medical research was making us so much 
more healthy that it was increasing the 
average life of an American by 7 to 10 
years. 

This gain in making Americans live 
longer has presented another problem to 
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us. Now we have more older people. 
The fact that we do not die at earlier 
ages has increased the percentage of 
older people. It has raised the problem 
of medical care and social habilitation 
of the old people. 

To Maine this is a matter of greatest 
significance for over 10 percent of 
Maine’s population is made up of people 
over 65 years of age. This is not only 
the largest percentage in the country, 
but compares with 9.5 percent projected 
for the United States as a whole by 1975. 

I am proud to say that in Maine we are 
not waiting for the problem to grow 
larger. We are not merely content just 
to sit back and wait and see what the 
future holds on this problem. Rather 
we are trying to anticipate the problem 
and meet it ahead of time. 

And our efforts have started on a pri- 
vate basis rather than seeking handouts 
from the Government. Leadership on 
this problem has been exerted through 
the Thayer Hospital in Waterville, 
Maine. The financing and absorption of 
the expense of this effort has been car- 
ried by the Bingham Associates Fund and 
the Rockefeller Foundation. 

I am very proud of what has been 
done. I am proud for more than one 
reason. The Thayer Hospital cared for 
my own mother shortly before her death. 
One of the the trustees of the Bingham 
Associates Fund is my very close friend, 
Representative FRANCES BOLTON of Ohio, 
who is one of the most preeminent lead- 
ers today in the field of health, hospitais 
and nursing. The good that Frances 
Bol rox has done for thousands of people 
will never be known. It can never be 
adequately summarized or characterized. 
This is but one of innumerable instances. 

Particularly outstanding was a survey 
of the unmet needs in medical care 
of rural people, State of Maine, 1956, 
conducted by Dr. Wilson G. Smillie, pro- 
fessor emeritus of Cornell University 
Medical College, and Dr. Jean A. Curran, 
trustee and consultant, Bingham Asso- 
ciates Fund. 

As one result of the Smillie-Curran 
report, George Nilson, field director of 
the Bingham Associates program for 
Maine, worked with a group of commu- 
nity leaders and volunteers in Water- 
ville in their survey of health needs of 
the older people of that community. 
The completed survey emphasized the 
need to develop a coordinated program 
of general and special services—hospital, 
medical, nursing, social work, and pub- 
lic health—to meet the needs of older 
people living in the Waterville area. 

The Waterville community presents 
truly unique opportunities and chal- 
lenges. The Thayer Hospital, under the 
inspiring leadership of Dr. Frederick T. 
Hill, medical director, and Miss Pearl 
R. Fisher, administrator, has just com- 
pleted a new one-half million dollar unit 
designed for the care of chronic disease, 
principally in older patients, and pos- 
sesses one of the two highly developed 
out-patient services in the State. The 
hospital and its staff leadership are pre- 
pared to support the project and to work 
closely with Sisters Hospital and Colby 
College. The initiative and support of 
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Dr. Dean Fisher, State commissioner of 
health and welfare, together with ac- 
tive interest on the part of the United 
States Public Health Service, and their 
full approval of the selection of Water- 
ville for this pilot project, are added 
unique features. The lack of either pub- 
lic health nurses or medical social per- 
sonnel in the Waterville community 
presents an opportunity to introduce 
such special services and to integrate 
them into the whole medical care team, 
thereby upgrading the standards of med- 
ical care both in the hospitals and the 
homes. 

Consultants from Washington, D. C., 
New York City, Cleveland, and Boston 
add confirmation to the conclusion that 
this Waterville community clinical re- 
search and demonstration project is a 
new approach in the country and should 
serve as a model for other semirural 
communities’ programs throughout the 
United States. 

Operating in such a community, the 
total health needs of its older people 
and other citizens can be effectively 
studied. Answers to such questions as 
the function of the general hospital, the 
convalescent home, and the nursing 
home, will help to close the gap between 
acquisition of new medical knowledge 
and its application to patients. In addi- 
tion, the clarification of the State’s role 
in the care of long-term patients, the 
relation of the State and local commu- 
nity in assuring responsibility for such 
care, and the cost of this coordinated 
care, will more effectively establish and 
assure better planning for maximum 
care. Such answers, it can be expected, 
will help reduce cost per patient, en- 
courage group practice, develop better 
relations between the community and 
medical centers, general hospitals, and 
nursing homes, and give the patients 
themselves greater hope for more pro- 
ductive lives. 


MIKE MANSFIELD, SENATOR FROM 
MONTANA, UNITED STATES DELE- 
GATE TO UNITED NATIONS 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I know 
that the entire membership of this body 
shares my pleasure and pride in the fact 
that the distinguished assistant majority 
leader, Senator MIKE MANSFIELD, of 
Montana, has been named by the Presi- 
dent as a member of the United States 
delegation to the General Assembly of 
the United Nations, for its 13th session 
which begins in New York September 16. 

Senator MANSFIELD’s eminence in the 
field of foreign affairs was immediately 
and singularly recognized by this body 
when he came to the Senate less than 6 
years ago, after serving 5 terms in the 
House of Representatives. He was im- 
mediately given a seat on the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. Never in recent 
times has the Senate given this key as- 
signment to a new Member. The confi- 
dence which the Senate placed in him 
was well placed, as his yeoman service on 
the committee has proved. 

Additionally, three Presidents have 
designated him to conduct important 
missions for this country. 
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President Roosevelt sent him to China 
as his personal representative in 1944. 

President Truman named him as a 
United States delegate to the ninth In- 
ter-American Conference in Colombia in 
1948, as a representative of the United 
States to the sixth session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly in 1951-52, and as United 
States representative at the meeting of 
the Ad Hoc Commission on Prisoners of 
War in Geneva in 1952. 

President Eisenhower named him as 
United States representative to the 
Southeast Asia pact in Manila in 1954. 

Senator MANSFIELD has made several 
exhaustive and, I might add, exhaust- 
ing—to the people who tried to keep up 
with him—surveys abroad, as a Member 
of this body and as a Member of the 
House of Representatives. His subse- 
quent observations to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations and on the floor are 
anticipated and valued not only by the 
Members of Congress but by the men 
above us here in the Press Gallery, and 
their editors and publishers, and by high 
officials in the executive branch. 

But I would like to dwell for a few mo- 
ments, Mr. President, on some other as- 
pects of MIKE MANSFIELD’s career and 
service which those of us from Montana 
know best. 

He grew up in Great Falls, Mont. He 
did not have the opportunity to go to 
high school, or even finish the eighth 
grade. He went to work very early in 
life, and when he attained 14 years of age 
he enlicted in the United States Navy, 
in which he served honorably during 
World War I, spending 10 of his 19 
months in service overseas. Subsequent- 
ly he enlisted in the Army for a year. 
Then he enlisted in the Marines for 2 
years. At 19, a veteran of all 3 services, 
he came to my home town of Butte and 
went to work in the mines. 

MISE MANSFIELD spent 8 years under- 
ground in Butte. During this time he 
took entrance examinations which en- 
abled him to become eligible to enter 
the Montana School of Mines, despite 
the fact that he had not even graduated 
from grammar school. He became a 
mining engineer, and continued his work 
there on the richest hill on earth until 
1930. 

And so, Mr. President, when MIKE 
MANSFIELD speaks about mining legisla- 
tion and appropriations, as he has done 
so effectively here in this Chamber, he 
speaks with an intimate knowledge of 
the conditions and problems facing the 
working miners and their employers. 

The achievements of the current ses- 
sion of Congress in the field of mining 
legislation reflect in good measure his 
persistent and informed actions. He 
was indefatigable in his efforts to obtain 
an appropriation with which to upgrade 
the $9 million manganese stockpile in 
Butte, a stockpile which will continue to 
deteriorate if it is not beneficiated 
promptly. Thanks in good part to his 
efforts, the administration now has an 
appropriation of $3 million with which 
it may—if it will—start upgrading this 
manganese. He helped guide through 
the Senate the extension of the Defense 
Minerals Exploration Act, which is en- 
abling many small miners to continue 
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their exploration and discovery of the 
strategic minerals which abound in the 
Treasure State. He played a major role 
in the successful effort here in the Sen- 
ate to approve legislation to save the 
domestic copper, lead and zinc industry, 
and has been devoting equal vigor to de- 
velopment of suitable programs for 
fluorspar, tungsten, beryl, chrome, and 
columbium-tantalum. 

MIke MANSFIELD is a proven friend of 
the farmer. If anyone cares for any 
documentation of that statement, he 
does not even have to ask the farmers of 
Montana. Those farmers, Mr. Presi- 
dent, will volunteer the information. 
MIKE MansFIELD helped get equitable 
Soil Bank payments for Montana farm- 
ers. He believes, as I do, that farmers are 
entitled not to 75, or 85, or 90, but 100 
percent of parity, and supports mean- 
ingful legislation to that end. He co- 
authored and helped steer through Con- 
gress the durum wheat legislation. He 
engineered Senate approval of the 
amendment to the farm bill which ex- 
tends the wool incentive payment 
program. 

The people of Montana have learned 
that when they contact MIKE MANSFIELD, 
either in person during his regular 
swings through every county, or by let- 
ter or telephon2, they get prompt ac- 
tion. This fact is acknowledged even 
by the editors of Republican newspapers, 
such as the Cut Bank Pioneer Press, 
whose editor, Dan Whetstone, had this 
to say in his issue of December 27, 1957: 

To my knowledge, no one from Montana 
who has served in a similar position has 
been more prompt in responding to calls 
for help in relation to community matters 
than MIKE has and we of Glacier County 
have always been grateful for his prompt 
action when a call was made. Regardless 
of the color of our political thinking, we 
would be ingrates if we failed to acknowl- 
edge this interest and help. 


And then this Republican editor made 
this remarkable criticism of Senator 
MANSFIELD: 

But any person in public life who must 
give care to such details can hardly be ex- 
pected to take time to give deep and ex- 
haustive study to matters that the Senator 
is so quick to express opinions upon. It 
can't be expected; it isn't being done. 


Mr. President, I know that no Mem- 
ber of this body on either side of the 
aisle, would object to the criticism that 
he is spending too much time taking 
care of the problems of the folks back 
home. They would welcome such criti- 
cism, even when, as in this case, it is 
joined with the incorrect charge that 
this attention to Montana problems has 
kept Senator MANSFIELD from giving due 
attention to national and international 
problems. The fact that the President 
named Senator MANSFIELD to the U. N. 
delegation, the fact that the Senate ma- 
jority party chose him, while still in 
his first term, as assistant majority 
leader, the fact that the voice of MIKE 
MANSFIELD is heard with respect around 
the world, each speaks eloquently for 
itself. 

Mr. President, I believe the Senate 
will be interested in knowing how some 
of these Montana matters to which Sen- 
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ator MANSFIELD has given such atten- 
tion have resulted in fine and lasting 
benefits for the entire country. Let me 
illustrate: 

Nine years ago a tragic fire in Mann’s 
Gulch in western Montana, in the Dis- 
trict which was represented by MIKE 
MANSFIELD, then a Member of the House, 
snuffed out the lives of 13 fine young 
men who had parachuted down to com- 
bat the blaze. This tragedy pointed up 
several needs. It pointed up the inade- 
quacy of hazard pay for smokejumpers. 
It pointed up possible deficiencies in the 
training program. It pointed up the 
need for more research into forest-fire 
control. 

It was MIKE MawnsFietp who intro- 
duced appropriate legislation and got the 
Civil Service Commission to increase the 
hazard pay for Federal workers. MIKE 
MansFIELD led the fight for increased 
appropriations for training smokejump- 
ers. And this year it was MIKE MANS- 
FIELD who went before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and stated, on 
behalf of both of us and the two able 
Congressmen from Montana, Represen- 
tatives LER METCALF and LEROY ANDER- 
son, the case for a forest-fire research 
laboratory. 

As we all know, the Congress was im- 
pressed with this testimony and voted 
a sum of $900,000 with which to estab- 
lish the laboratory, the first of its kind 
in this country, at Missoula, Mont. 

Most persons have forgotten about the 
tragedy at Mann’s Gulch. Many may 
not have correlated that event with the 
improvements in fire-fighting techniques 
and compensations which followed. Mr. 
President, MIKE MANSFIELD was not one 
of those. I submit that the legislator 
who takes note of local problems and 
proceeds methodically to solve them, ina 
constructive manner that benefits the 
whole Nation as well as his constituency, 
is fulfilling the duties of his office in the 
highest possible manner. 

While we are speaking of Missoula, 
Mr. President, I shall mention some of 
the battles lost as well as the battles 
won, for they illustrate another facet of 
my distinguished colleague’s character. 
During this past year the Department of 
Commerce, in its wisdom, decided to 
transfer personnel from the Bureau of 
Public Roads office from Missoula to two 
other offices, one of them in another 
State. The Department of Defense, in 
its wisdom, decided to move the military 
headquarters at Fort Missoula to another 
State. Both efforts were successful. 
But in both cases the highest officials 
in these departments were required to 
reconsider and review these decisions 
and respond to persistent and pertinent 
questions from my determined col- 
league. I believe they were almost per- 
suaded that more rather than less of 
their operations should be conducted via 
offices in Montana. 

My point is, Mr. President, that MIKE 
MANSFIELD requires—and I cite merely 
the most recent examples—the most 
complete accounting and justification 
from the head of any agency who pro- 
poses transfers which may not be in the 
best interest of the people of Montana. 

Mr. President, Montana is plagued by 
various transportation problems. It has 
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inadequate air service, unjustly high 
freight rates, inadequate roads. Some 
of Senator MANSFIELD’s most outstanding 
accomplishments have been in obtaining 
improved transportation in Montana. 

This year the Senate adopted the 
Mansfield amendment to the Highway 
Act. It increases the forest highway 
fund authorization for 1959 from $30 
million to $40 million, of which $3,188,000 
will be available in Montana. The 
amendment also added $13 million for 
forest development roads and trails, an 
increase from $27 million to $40 million. 
His amendment authorized an increase 
of $840,000 in forest highway funds to be 
used in Montana. The final part of the 
Mansfield amendment added $2 million 
for public land highways for 1959, to in- 
crease funds available to $4 million. 
This latter amount permits completion 
of construction of the Lewis and Clark 
Highway, which will be such an im- 
portant link from Montana to the west 
coast. 

He has been equally successful in leg- 
islation concerning another road linking 
the United States and Canada. He in- 
troduced, and obtained approval of his 
Committee on Foreign Relations and the 
Senate of his resolution which expresses 
the deep interest of the Senate of the 
United States in completion of the road 
linking Glacier National Park in Mon- 
tana and Waterton National Park in 
Canada. 

It was at Senator MANSFIELD’s sugges- 
tion that the Senate Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce conduct- 
ed a hearing recently in Helena, Mont., 
inquiring into the high freight rates in 
our State and proposed remedies. Sen- 
ator MANSFIELD has also led the fight 
for improved local air service in Mon- 
tana. A full-scale hearing on this 
matter was conducted in Montana by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, which will 
further consider the matter at a hearing 
here in Washington this fall. 

Perhaps one of Senator MANSFIELD’s 
most important contributions to our 
State has been his tireless efforts to de- 
velop fully the resources of our State. 
He is the author of the act authorizing 
Hungry Horse Dam, which has brought 
great industry to western Montana. He 
was powerful and effective in the long 
fight for Yellowtail Dam, for the east 
bench unit near Dillon, for the Helena 
Valley project. And his tenacity and ex- 
perience in foreign affairs permit the 
hope that differences with Canada will 
be resolved so that construction of Libby 
Dam can proceed. 

Senator MANsFIELD, veteran of three 
services, has not forgotten the veteran. 
Not only is his voting record on this 
subject spotless, he led the long fight 
which finally prompted the Veterans’ 
Administration to make a modernization 
study of Fort Harrison, so that improve- 
ments of this facility may be forthcom- 
ing. 

I could go on to detail Senator Mans- 
FIELD'S record in support of small-busi- 
ness men—he served as chairman of a 
Small Business Subcommittee while a 
Member of the House—rural libraries, 
improved standards of living for our In- 
dian citizens, his fight for removal of ex- 
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cise taxes, his support of needed educa- 
tion legislation, the way he, as acting 
majority leader, guided the Alaska state- 
hood bill through the Senate. But above 
all, MIKE MANSFIELD is a man of honor 
and integrity. He is an humble man. 
His word is good. He ably serves the 
people of Montana whom he represents 
and the country whose destiny he helps 
to shape. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to include immediately following 
these remarks editorials lauding Senator 
MANSFIELD’s appointment to the United 
States delegation to the United Nations, 
which appeared in the Glendive Daily 
Ranger, the Butte, Mont., Standard, the 
Great Falls Tribune, and the Lewistown 
Daily News. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Glendive Daily Ranger of August 
3, 1958] 


AN APPOINTMENT APPLAUDED 


President Eisenhower made a wise selec- 
tion when he selected Senator MIKE MANS- 
FIELD to be a member of the United States 
delegation to the 13th session of the United 
Nations General Assembly. No other person 
in Washington, including John Foster Dulles, 
can reach MIKE MANSFIELD’s boot tops when 
it comes to personal knowledge and under- 
standing of foreign affairs. He will be a 
great asset to the United States in his 
part-time job as U. N. delegate for the 
session. He has accepted the position even 
though it will be an excessive burden when 
added to his Senate and party responsibili- 
ties in a year when he is seeking reelection. 

Perhaps the position will be used as a 
weapon against MANSFIELD in the election by 
short-sighted opponents. Even during the 
primary the completely false report was heard 
that MANsrietp spends too much time in in- 
ternational affairs and not enough with Mon- 
tana business. The truth is that this is 
not the case, Senator MANSFIELD’s position 
as assistant majority leader in the Senate 
gives him the prestige and influence to ex- 
pedite matters affecting the Treasure State. 
All Montanans, including Republicans, 
should take pride in sending to Washington 
a man of MANSFIELD’s stature. Montanans 
should be proud that their Senator was 
selected for the delicate U. N. position. 

Senator MANSFIELD is the premier foreign 
affairs expert in the Democratic Party, a 
position gained through distinguished serv- 
ice on the Senate Foreign Affairs Committee. 
His statements on foreign affairs are given 
great importance because they usually rep- 
resent the official policy of his party. 

His appointment to the U. N. also will add 
to his experience in diplomacy. There is 
little doubt that Mansrietp will assume 
greater responsibilities in Washington in the 
future. If he is not induced to accept a 
position on the national ticket in 1960, he 
could not be overlooked for a high appointive 
position in the case of a Democratic victory. 

We applaud President Eisenhower's selec- 
tion of the Montana Senator, most of all, 
because his service in that post will benefit 
the United States. 


[From the Montana Standard of July 27, 


SENATOR MANSFIELD GOES TO UNITED NATIONS 
Post 

New honors have come to Senator MIKE 
MANSFIELD, Democrat, of Montana, He has 
decided to accept an appointment as a 
United States delegate to the next session of 
the United Nations General Assembly. MIKE 
has had wide experience in this field. He 
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served in a similar capacity in the United 
Nations General Assembly in Paris. 

Times were troubled then as they are 
today. 

Senator MANSFIELD holds the rank of as- 
sistant Democratic leader in the United 
States Senate. In this position he wields 
considerable power. He is also a member of 
the powerful Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. In past years he has gone on a num- 
ber of highly important diplomatic missions 
for three Presidents, Roosevelt, Truman, 
and Eisenhower. 

Senator MANSFIELD said in accepting the 
appointment by the White House that the 
United Nations should be as far removed 
from politics as possible. 

But the fact is that Senator MANSFIELD 
is without question the most highly quali- 
fied statesman the White House could lay 
its finger on for the job. And there is no 
doubt that Mke will fill the position with 
his usual patriotism, efficiency and diplo- 
macy, and with honor both to himself and 
to his Nation. 

[From the Great Falls Tribune of July 26, 
1958] 
MANSFIELD Puts IKE's CALL To U. N. SERVICE 
ABOVE Porrrics 

In accepting appointment by President 
Eisenhower to the United States delegation 
for the forthcoming session of the United 
Nations General Assembly, Senator MIKE 
MANSPIELD said he will not let politics inter- 
fere with his U. N. service. 

Montanans, who are well acquainted with 
Senator MANSFIELD’s integrity and devotion 
to public service, will recognize that he was 
not speaking merely for effect, that he 
meant just what he said. 

MANSFIELD could have found plenty of 
reasons for declining this appointment. 
Some of these reasons seem quite obvious. 
Not only is he up for reelection this fall 
but as assistant Democratic leader in the 
Senate he is in a very real sense the foreign 
policy spokesman for the Democratic Party. 
Few would argue that the United Nations 
platform is a very good place to harvest 
votes. 

Yet the fact that Senator MANSFIELD is a 
leading, if not the leading foreign affairs 
spokesman for the Democratic Party makes 
his appointment as a delegate to this U. N. 
General Assembly session highly fitting. 

He has questioned the wisdom of the 
President's decision to land marines in Leb- 
anon from the standpoint of doubting the 
likely success of that move in achieving the 
hoped-for results. He has not failed to sup- 
port the effort to make the intervention 
move a success. 

He should be able to render real service 
to the Nation, to the administration, and to 
the Democratic Party’s position in the effort 
for world peace and security in which we all 
are joined. 


[From the Lewistown Daily News of July 30, 
1958 


SERVICE ABOVE SELF 


President Eisenhower's appointment of 
Senator MIKE MANSFIELD as a member of the 
United States delegation to the 13th session 
of the United Nations General Assembly and 
the Senator’s acceptance demonstrate excel- 
lent judgment and patriotic statesmanship 
on the part of both men. 

President Eisenhower’s nomination of Sen- 
ator Mansrrexp for this important mission 
insures that this country and the world body 
shall have the services of one of the Senate’s 
most capable men. Moreover, as a ranking 
member of the Senate Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, Senator MANSFIELD is one of his 
party's leading spokesmen on foreign policy. 
The President’s appointment thus brings 
greater bipartisanship to foreign affairs. 
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Senator MANSFIELD placed service to his 
country above party in accepting this post. 
The United Nations these days is no place to 
gain votes or otherwise to make political 
hay. But when duty called, Senator Mans- 
FIELD was ready as always to put all other 
considerations aside and serve. 

This latest Presidential recognition again 
emphasizes the national stature which Sen- 
ator MANSFIELD has achieved in a relatively 
short time. His rise in influence since en- 
tering the Senate has been phenomenal. 
And, this did not just happen. It is the 
result of outstanding ability coupled with 
integrity, dedication, and very hard work. 
Our Senator is one of the hardest working 
men in Washington for he knows that today 
as always there is no substitute for hard 
work. 

Montana is very proud of him. 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Montana yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Montana has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be 
granted 3 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the Senator from Mon- 
tana is granted 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield to the Senator 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. KEFAUVER, Mr. President, I 
wish to join the Senator from Montana 
in expressing gratification that the 
President has appointed our distin- 
guished colleague [Mr. MANSFIELD] to be 
a delegate of the United States to the 
United Nations, 

Undoubtedly many men of great abil- 
ity will be there as delegates during the 
forthcoming session of the General As- 
sembly. I agree with the distinguished 
senior Senator from Montana that no 
one has a better background or is better 
qualified or more able to represent the 
United States and the cause of freedom 
than the junior Senator from Montana. 

I am sure it will give all Americans a 
great deal of satisfaction to know that 
the junior Senator from Montana, with 
his background of profound knowledge 
of foreign affairs, his courage, his fore- 
sight, and his ideas of things to be done 
to create a peaceful world, has been ap- 
pointed as a delegate from the United 
States to the United Nations. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON. I wish to associate 
myself with the remarks made by the 
distinguished senior Senator from Ten- 
nessee. 

I had the honor of serving 5 terms in 
the House of Representatives with the 
distinguished junior Senator from Mon- 
tana. We both came to the Senate at 
the same time. During his service in the 
House of Representatives and in the 
Senate the junior Senator from Mon- 
tana distinguished himself in the field 
of foreign relations. 

At the same time he has been unfailing 
in support of the people of Montana in 
their many endeavors and aspirations. 
I know that he was a leader in the fight 
for funds for the Hungry Horse develop- 
ment while he was a Member of the 
House of Representatives. In that fight 
he was ably assisted in the Senate by the 
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distinguished senior Senator from Mon- 
tana. As a fellow Senator from the Far 
West, it is an honor for me to serve with 
one who serves his country so well. 

Mr. MURRAY. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Montana has 1 minute re- 
maining of his extended 3 minutes. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
join the senior Senator from Montana 
in paying tribute to his junior colleague. 
I serve on the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations with MIKE MANSFIELD. We recog- 
nize him as one of the outstanding lead- 
ers on our committee in the field of 
foreign policy. Whenever we have a 
difficult problem before the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, he asks himself 
one question: What are the facts? MIKE 
MANSFIELD never argues about the facts. 
He finds them. 

He has been very fair in his criticisms 
of the administration’s foreign policy. 
He has been one of the constructive 
critics of many phases of the adminis- 
tration’s foreign policy. He has been 
outspoken in what he considers to be the 
misapplication of the Eisenhower doc- 
trine in the Middle East. He has made 
a great contribution, in my opinion, to 
the American people in the field of for- 
eign policy. 

In domestic affairs, he has been of 
great assistance to the people of my State 
time and time again, as we have fought 
shoulder to shoulder in the Senate in 
carrying out the trusteeship doctrine in 
connection with our natural resources. 

I consider him one of the great Sen- 
ators of our time, 

Mr. MURRAY. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, I 
should like to join in and indeed, if 
possible, emphasize what has already 
been said about our distinguished col- 
league, the junior Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. MansFIELD]. I have the honor 
of being chairman of the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, of which the 
junior Senator from Montana is a most 
industrious, faithful, and useful member. 
I do not know what I would do sometimes 
without the benefit of his counsel and 
good advice and his integrity and his 
strength. 

As the distinguished majority leader 
knows, some of us have had the oppor- 
tunity of going to the White House from 
time to time, to conferences with the 
President, the Secretary of State, and 
members of the Cabinet and Chiefs of 
Staff. I found in those meetings—as I 
am sure the distinguished majority 
leader has also, and as have all of us— 
that Senator MANSFIELD always has a 
contribution to make—one of substance, 
one of cogency, and one of great value 
to our country and its security and the 
peace of the world. 

So, while hailing and while undertak- 
ing to add my own few words to what 
has been said, I wish to thank the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Mon- 
tana, about whom all these things could 
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be said in connection with his long and 
distinguished service in this body. 

Mr. MURRAY. I thank the Senator 
for his very generous remarks. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Montana wish an addi- 
tional 3 minutes, so that we may remain 
within the spirit of the 3-minute rule? 
Is there objection to the Senator from 
Montana proceeding for 3 additional 
minutes? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield to the Senator 
from Missouri. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
should like to join my colleagues in rec- 
ognizing the great work of the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Montana 
(Mr. MANSFIELD]. He is an able Ameri- 
can and a great patriot. It is a privi- 
lege to be serving with him in the Senate. 
Everything he writes or says it is always 
my privilege to read or listen to, because, 
in my opinion, he is one of the most 
careful and one of the most able Mem- 
bers of the Senate in ascertaining the 
facts. He is especially able in the fields 
of mining and foreign policy. I know 
he is very proud and glad that his col- 
league, the great senior Senator from 
Montana, is making it possible for the 
Senate to congratulate him on the job 
he does so well. 

Mr. MURRAY. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield to the leader. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to commend the senior 
Senator from Montana for what he has 
said about our beloved Democratic whip. 

Probably the thing I admire most 
about him is the very fine and generous 
and understanding relationship he has 
with his senior colleague. In this body, 
where each State has two Senators, we 
occasionally find that is not the case. 
If I have ever seen a team of under- 
standing, harmonious, and constructive 
men, it has been the senior Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Murray] and the junior 
Senator from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD]. 
The same fine relationship which exists 
between them exists also between the 
assistant leader and the majority leader. 

MIKE MANSFIELD is a profound student 
and a great educator. He is a good man. 
He is a practical man. He is a dedicated 
statesman. He keeps both feet on the 
ground. He is a man of courage. He is 
a man of vision. 

There is no office in the gift of the 
American people that he would not fill 
with dignity and ability. I know of no 
man for whom I have more admiration 
and more affection than I have for the 
loyal, untiring, saintly junior Senator 
from Montana. 

Mr. MURRAY. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I wish to asso- 
ciate myself with the fine tributes being 
paid to the assistant majority leader, 
MIKE MANSFIELD. He represents the 
highest type of service to his State and 
to his Nation and to the world. No 
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man has fought harder for the develop- 
ment of Montana and the natural re- 
sources of the West than has MIKE 
MANSFIELD. No one has fought harder 
for an adequate development of public 
works by irrigation and reclamation and 
flood control and dams than has MIKE 
MANSFIELD. No one has taken a greater 
lead in the development of a construc- 
tive foreign policy and in giving guid- 
ance to our struggle in winning the 
hearts and minds of the people of the 
world than has MIKE MANSFIELD. No one 
has fought harder for a modern and 
adequate national defense than has 
MIKE MANSFIELD. 

In all ways he is not only a truly 
great Senator of his State, but he also 
renders this Nation extraordinary serv- 
ice as assistant majority leader, a func- 
tion he performs so ably and so well. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I should like to 
say that the State of Montana is for- 
tunate, indeed, in having two fine and 
outstanding Members of the United 
States Senate. In Senator JAMES E. 
Morray, the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs, the 
State and country have one of the illus- 
trious leaders in the development and 
protection of the natural resources of all 
the Western States. Senator MIKE 
MANSFIELD is not only a great Senator, 
but also a great teacher. 

A good deal has been said on the floor 
today about Senator MANSFIELD’s dis- 
tinguished career in politics. I wish to 
comment very briefly upon his illustrious 
career as a teacher. Some years ago 
Mrs. Neuberger and I had the opportu- 
nity to be temporarily on the faculty 
of the University of Montana in Mis- 
soula, at the summer school for writers. 
There we heard constantly about what a 
wonderful and outstanding and patient 
professor MIKE MANSFIELD was in Orien- 
tal and Far Eastern history. 

He was eminently qualified in that 
field, because he had served in the United 
States Marine Corps in the Far East, he 
had been on the Yangtze River patrol, 
and he had ako served with distinction 
in the Army and in the Navy. I believe 
he is the only Member of the Senate in 
modern times, and perhaps in the entire 
history of the Senate, who has served 
in all three of these great branches of 
the Armed Forces. 

The State of Montana is fortunate, 
indeed, to be represented by a man who 
is so versatile and so diversified in out- 
look and knowledge and wisdom as MIKE 
MansFIELD. I know, God willing, he will 
be back in January 1959 for another 
6-year term, along with his charming 
wife, Maureen. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Montana 
yield to me? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield to the Senator 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. I con- 
gratulate the senior Senator from Mon- 
tana for having called our attention to 
the great services rendered by his dis- 
tinguished colleague, MIKE MANSFIELD. 
I wish to identify myself with all the 
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fine things which have been said about 
him. 

As a member of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, I look upon Senator 
MANSFIELD as a symbol embodying the 
right kind of approach for a bipartisan 
foreign policy. He is always 100 percent 
behind our Government, but he is also 
able and willing to criticize fairly and 
without any personal references, and to 
give us the best of his thinking, which 
is always excellent. He works with all 
of us. ; 

I speak feelingly on this subject, be- 
cause I was with Senator MANSFIELD in 
the Far East at the SEATO Conference, 
together with Secretary Dulles. I could 
not have had a better associate in that 
activity. 

I am very happy to endorse unquali- 
fiedly the fine things which the senior 
Senator from Montana has said today 
about his colleague. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. MCNAMARA. I associate myself 
with the remarks of the senior Senator 
from Montana, the majority leader, and 
the other Senators who have spoken so 
highly of our colleague, MIKE MANSFIELD. 
It is a great day in the Senate when the 
senior Senator from Montana speaks in 
such high praise of the junior Senator 
from Montana. It shows not oniy great 
character on the part of the senior Sen- 
ator, but also indicates the teamwork 
which both of them display in all of 
their activities here. 

Much has been said of Senator Mans- 
FIELD’s relationship to international af- 
fairs. I have not had the pleasure of 
working with him in that area; but cer- 
tainly it has been a pleasure to work 
with him in other areas and to find him 
so cooperative, especially with those of 
us who have become Members of the 
Senate comparatively recently. 

MIKE MANSFIELD has been most co- 
operative, most understanding, and most 
patient. I am certain that this soldier, 
statesman, and great American is worthy 
of every word which has been said about 
him today. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Montana yield? 

Mr. MURRAY. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I, too, associate 
myself with the fine statement made by 
the senior Senator from Montana about 
his junior colleague. They are a great 
team. Montana is very fortunate to 
have two such outstanding United 
States Senators. 

MIKE MANSFIELD is my idea of a great 
Senator. He is a Senator who recog- 
nizes that perhaps the most important 
purpose of the Senate is to give advice, 
consent, and approval concerning the 
President’s foreign policy. 

Senator MANSFIELD has devoted much 
of his outstanding talent to his respon- 
sibilities as a Senator. I had the op- 
portunity to sit here and listen to every 
word of the four great speeches on for- 
eign policy made by Senator MANSFIELD 
this year. They were outstanding 
speeches, filled with imagination, un- 
derstanding, and constructive, cogent 
proposals. I hope the proposals he has 
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made will be carefully considered and 
carried out by the State Department. 

Also, it is significant that it was the 
junior Senator from Montana who 
made the most constructive, imagina- 
tive suggestion as to how to solve the 
very, very difficult Lebanese problem. 

On domestic policy, MIKE MANSFIELD 
is my idea of a Senator who always 
works and fights for the public inter- 
est. He is an outstanding leader. He 
has been most cooperative with me, one 
of the most junior Members of the Sen- 
ate, and I deeply appreciate all that 
he has done for me. Senator MANSFIELD 
is a very humble man. 

MIKE MANSFIELD is a friend not only 
of the Nation, but of the world. As the 
distinguished occupant of the Chair, 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK] has said, Senator MANSFIELD is 
a champion of the people, and that in- 
cludes also the people of Wisconsin. He 
has helped me to solve problems impor- 
tant to my State. 

The distinguished senior Senator from 
Montana is doing a great service by pay- 
ing tribute to his outstanding colleague, 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Montana. 

Mr. CLARK subsequently said: Mr. 
President, a few minutes ago a distin- 
guished group of my colleagues paid 
tribute to the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD], 
the occasion being his nomination to 
serve as a member of the United Na- 
tions delegation from the United States 
this fall. As a newcomer in this Cham- 
ber, I should like to add my voice to 
those of other Senators in praise of this 
gentle, intelligent, and splendid Mem- 
ber of this body; a man who, while rep- 
resenting in the highest degree the in- 
terests of his State, nonetheless con- 
stantly speaks for the national interest, 
and indeed for the interest of the whole 
Free World. 

The Senate is richer because of the 
presence in it of the distinguished jun- 
ior Senator from Montana, whose lead 
on many an issue I have been proud to 
follow. 

Mr. PASTORE subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I also desire to join my col- 
leagues in paying very deserved tribute 
to our friend and distinguished col- 
league, the junior Senator from Mon- 
tana, on the occasion of his being desig- 
nated as a member of the United States 
delegation to the United Nations for the 
current General Assembly. 

I came to know MIKE MANSFIELD quite 
intimately when he came to the Senate 
about 6 years ago. I, myself, had been 
in the Senate only 2 years, and he had 
already served in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. By coincidence or otherwise, 
we occupy adjoining suites in the Senate 
Office Building; and that closeness of 
location symbolizes the closeness, I hope, 
of our friendship and our personalities. 

MrkRE MANSFIELD is a guiding light. He 
is a leader, on this side of the aisle, at 
least, in the foreign affairs of this Na- 
tion. Many of us who do not have the 
honor of serving on the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee look to him for leader- 
ship and guidance in these very complex 
and troublesome times. 
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I think it is great good fortune for the 


people of the United States, and. indeed 


for the people of the whole Free World, 
that the President of the United States, 
in his discretion, saw fit to appoint this 
very distinguished man to serve in such 
a high position of responsibility at this 
particular time. I know of no man who 
is more conscious of his duty and more 
dedicated to his responsibility than is 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Montana, the Honorable MIKE MANS- 
FIELD. 

Not long ago I took my son to Yellow- 
stone National Park. While I was there 
I had the opportunity of visiting with 
the family of Mrke MANSFIELD. The 
family is a credit to this Nation. MIKE 
springs from a very humble stock, but 
a very proud stock. He has a fine repu- 
tation in his native State of Montana. 
Wherever one goes and mentions his 
name, the response is always on the most 
friendly terms. I am very happy to call 
him friend, and on this particular oc- 
casion I am happy indeed to join my 
colleagues in paying this tribute. 

In conclusion, I say to him and his be- 
loved and devoted family, may they en- 
joy many, many years of good health 
and happiness. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I join 
with my colleagues in expressing the 
pleasure of the Senate in the fact that 
the junior Senator from Montana is to 
be a member of the United States dele- 
gation to the United Nations this fall. 
Having served with him on the Foreign 
Relations Committee and having known 
of the deep study and interest he has 
devoted to American foreign policy— 
especially in Africa, the Middle East and 
Asia—I think the appointment not only 
reflects credit on the Senate, but also on 
the United States. I can think of no 
one so well equipped to represent the 
viewpoint of the Members of the Senate 
and of the Congress—in fact, of all Amer- 
icans—in the very difficult and impor- 
tant negotiations which are now going 
on in the United Nations, and which will 
be going on this fall. I am pleased to 
join with my colleagues in paying trib- 
ute to a great Senator and a great 
colleague. é 

Mr. MAGNUSON subsequently said: 
Mr. President, many colleagues have 
risen today to join the senior Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Murray] in point- 
ing to the many achievements of MIKE 
MansFIELp, the junior Senator from 
Montana. 

His work is productive. Not only have 
his efforts been productive in national 
and international affairs, but they have 
been productive for his own State of 
Montana. 

I am especially aware of the many 
times he has consulted with my Senate 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee concerning freight rates and air 
service in Montana. Both are impor- 
tant subjects in his State, as they are 
in Washington and other Western 
States. 

Improved local air service in Montana 
has been another long-sought goal of 
MIKE MANSFIELD, and he is achieving 
success in this field, as he has so many 
others, 
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In reclamation and power develop- 
ment, another important field in which 


he has labored for his Montana con- 


stituents, MIKE MANSFIELD has been, 
shoulder to shoulder with Senator Mur- 
RAY, a successful leader. 

Montana, and the Senate, can be proud 
of MIKE MANSFIELD. 

Mr. CARROLL subsequently said: Mr. 
President, it did my heart good this 
morning to hear the fine comments com- 
ing from my senatorial colleagues about 
my old friend, the able and distinguished 
junior Senator from Montana, MIKE 
MANSFIELD. 

Mr. President, more than 10 years ago, 
after my election to the 80th Congress as 
a Member of the House of Representa- 
tives, I came to Washington as a 
stranger. In the process of being ini- 
tiated into this legislative life, that is, 
the acquiring an office, stationery, 
budgeting problems, et cetera, the first 
member I was privileged to meet quite 
by accident was the Honorable MIKE 
MansFIELD, of Montana, then a Member 
of the other body. 

With characteristic patience and wis- 
dom MIKE MANSFIELD, from that time on 
has given me of his time and the benefit 
of his experience unselfishly. And so it 
has been during the past 2 years in my 
recent membership to this legislative 
body. 

Therefore, I repeat, it did my heart 
good to hear his senatorial colleagues 


“speak so glowingly of his leadership, of 


his knowledge and wisdom, and of his 
selfless devotion and dedication not only 
to the high principles of good govern- 
ment, but to the great problems that lie 
ahead of this and other nations in their 
search for a lasting and enduring peace. 

Mr. President, I know that the people 
of the State of Montana and, for that 
matter, the people of the great West 
would be filled with a deep sense of pride 
had they been present on the Senate 
floor today to hear the glowing tributes, 
so richly deserved, paid to our friend 
and one of our sons, the junior Senator 
from Montana, the Honorable MIKE 
MANSFIELD, 

Perhaps I ought to say here and now 
that we in the United States Senate 
should pause and pay tribute to the 
people of Montana who have had the 
intelligence, the vision, and the fore- 
sight to give us a MIKE MANSFIELD who 
has these fine qualities of leadership 
which have been the subject of discus- 
sion here today. Had it not been for the 
wisdom of the people of Montana, there 
would have been no MIKE MANSFIELD in 
the United States Senate and we and 
our Government would have been the 
loser. 

I hope he is returned to us again and 
again. The United States Senate needs 
men of MIke MANSFIELD’s caliber. 

Mr. ANDERSON subsequently said: 
Mr. President, when it was announced to 
the Senate that my good friend and able 
colleague, the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Montana, had been appointed 
to represent Senate Democrats as a dele- 
gate to the 13th annual United Nations 
Assembly, I was struck with the excel- 
lence of the selection. 
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It has been my good fortune through 
many years, during which I have served 
in the House and Senate, to work with 
Senator MANSFIELD in a variety of ways 
and to cosponsor with him several pieces 
of legislation. The reforestation pro- 
gram, which rests upon the Anderson- 
Mansfield Act, is an example. 

In addition, I have with pleasure ob- 
served the prestige of Senator MANSFIELD 
grow in the field of foreign relations un- 
til all nations of the earth Fear him 
when he speaks on major United States 
policy. 

As a Democrat I know him to be a true 
representative of the liberal philosophy 
of the West on such matters as reclama- 
tion, conservation, aid to Indians, pres- 
ervation of natural resources, and a 
healthy mining industry. Senator Mans- 
FIELD repeatedly has demonstrated his 
friendship for the small-business man, 
the rancher, the lumberman, the Indian, 
and the city dweller seeking outdoor free- 
dom and recreation. 

Thus, as he represents the Senate at 
the United Nations, it is fitting for other 
Democrats to pay him tribute. He is 
concluding a second year as assistant 
majority leader at a time when he also 
is seeking reelection. This imposes 
strenuous work far beyond the normal 
duties of office. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to list at this point in the 
record, the measures and programs with 
which the junior Senator from Montana 
and the junior Senator from New Mexico 
have been associated. It is necessarily 
an incomplete list, for I am compiling it 
from memory. If I should omit any sub- 
ject of importance to the assistant ma- 
jority leader, I wish to assure him that 
such omission was unintentional. 

First. The Anderson-Mansfield Act 
providing for the reforestation and re- 
vegetation of national forests. 

Second. Multiple use of the surface of 
public lands. 

Third. Increased funds for forest high- 
ways. 

Fourth. Mission 66 outdoor recreation 
program. 

Fifth. Operation outdoors. 

Sixth. Authorization of 
Dam in Montana. 

Seventh. Support for Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration for the purpose of 
carrying out the intent of Congress. 

Eighth. Passage and extension of the 
National Wool Act. 

Ninth. Relief and preservation of a 
domestic mining industry, particularly 
lead and zinc, copper and manganese. 
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GABRIEL HEATTER’S ANALYSIS OF 
THE NEWS 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, in 
keeping with the remarks I made yester- 
day on the floor of the Senate, I may 
say that many commentators on the 
news, over the radio and television, fear- 
lessly analyze the news as they see it, es- 
pecially the events of the past few weeks. 

I think the remarks of Gabriel Heatter, 
made over the Mutual Broadcasting 
System on July 20, 1958, are especially 
pertinent. I agree with them so much 
that I ask unanimous consent that they 
be printed in the Recorp at this point. 
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There being no objection, the text of 
the broadcast was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


COMMENTS OF GABRIEL HEATTER OVER MUTUAL 
BROADCASTING JULY 20 

A man stands in need of prayer saying 
these words. He could be wrong—danger- 
ously wrong; he had better be humble and 
even afraid when he attempts to say: Rus- 
sia will or will not fight.” Far too often 
we said Hitler was bluffing or Japan would 
never dare or we have asked of aggressors 
what would they fight with—and we were 
wrong many times. We were wrong about 
Red China when the U. N. forces moved to 
the Yalu—and Red China did fight. 

I repeat a man stands in need of prayer 
at such a time. I have made my prayer. 
Russia will not fight. She is doing too well 
without a war—far too well. She can never 
turn her back on all her captive people. 
She knows she cannot win—she has every- 
thing to lose, Khrushchev threatens and 
reminds us he has missiles and rockets and 
bombs and everything he needs to wipe us 
out. Khrushchev is bragging and Khru- 
shchev is bluffing. He knows it worked when 
he talked of volunteers for Suez—he figures 
to make it work again. 

If and when Khrushchev is ever crazy 
enough to really start a war he will hit 
first and talk about it afterwards—he will 
never allow us to pick the time or place 
or the weapons—his aim is to turn the 
Arab world against us and we have got to 
find a way to checkmate him on that too. 

But as for his going to war now over 
Lebanon, rest easy—yes, everything is dan- 
gerous and unpredictable except one thing— 
when Khrushchey talks he isn’t ready to 
fight. 

One thing is certain; we have always wait- 
ed for the roughnecks to make the first move, 
then we have moaned and groaned, but the 
barn door was wide open, the horse gone. 
It’s a great day for freedom to find that free 
people are learning how to play that game; 
this time we jumped first, and the rough- 
necks are pulling their hair and screaming 
their heads off, and with every scream you 
can hear them say you fellows are not sup- 
posed to do that; that’s our game. Let em 
squawk; let em scream; stand firm until a 
U. N. force takes over. 

This is where we all say now we have heard 
everything Khrushchev—peacemaker. Could 
there be a grimmer joke a greater insult to 
everybody's intelligence? Oh, a clever move 
to put us on a spot; to inflame Arab and neu- 
tral opinion against us; to take it out of the 
U. N., where we may beat him in the Assem- 
bly to insure himself a place at the peace 
table in the Middle East and a voice and to 
Jump on this emergency to get the peace 
meeting he wants, to be sure, on his terms. 
Khrushchev, peacemaker; that will be the 
day. 

There he stances vith his arm around Nas- 
ser’s shoulders; what Nasser doesn’t know is 
that arm around his shoulder will one day be 
the hand at his throat; let him journey to 
the graves of all around whose shoulders 
Stalin had his arm. 

This will sound fantastic, but we will all 
see the day when Nasser will be appealing to 
us to save him from Moscow, and the way we 
have been blowing hot and cold in the Mid- 
dle East; don’t bet against our doing it, 
either. 

After all, we are taking good care of 
Khrushchev. 

True enough, we are under a solemn obli- 
gation never to pass up an opportunity any 
time anywhere with anybody to talk peace. 
But if Khrushchev has an ounce of sincerity 
in him, why did Sobolev fire his veto at the 
U.N. last week; wouldn't that have been the 
way to begin to bring in a U. N. task force 
so we could move out? 
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Hitler put it in writing; he would smash 
everybody; nobody believed him; here are 
Nasser’s words about anybody in the Middle 
East who would not yield to him; they will 
be scattered like dry leaves before the wind; 
that should have been the 5-alarm warning 
at the U. N.; most of the gentlemen must 
have been asleep; maybe we made the furni- 
ture at the U. N. much too comfortable. 

A man can’t even begin to talk about to- 
night’s news without putting this in the 
plainest possible words. No dictator dead or 
alive ever knew when to stop. They had to 
be stopped. Nasser was stopped but we put 
him back in business. If we pull out now 
without a U. N. force to take our place— 
that will be the time to hear the famous 
line: Fool me once, shame on you—fool me 
twice, shame on me. 

Mr. Chairman, I make a motion to put 
everybody in the U. N. on an 8-hour day— 
any time we get a crisis-session which lasts 2 
or 3 hours—are ridiculous when the world 
may be on fire. I make another motion: Put 
a limit on debate because Russia’s man will 
filibuster everytime, until the cows come 
home and even long after they are in bed. 
And one more, if the U. N. isn't in business 
to send in an international force everytime 
a roughneck tries assassination, subversion, 
and every dirty trick in the Communist book 
to wreck a legitimate government, as Nasser 
did in Iraq. 

Let’s close it down and save our money. 

If Russia wants a soapbox, let her pay for 
her own. 

They seem to breakfast at 11, recess at 12, 
take 3 hours for lunch, come back at 3, de- 
lay the meeting until 4, and adjourn before 
6. On top of that with the world on fire 
and the fate of humanity in their hands, 
they take long weekends and being much 
too tired from their weekends, they don’t 
meet again until late Monday afternoon. 
Getting back to work on time Monday morn- 
ing was only meant for the rest of us who 
pay the bills. Why I thought they would 
meet before sunrise and meet all day and 
meet all night and have a sandwich brought 
in and never quit until this business was 
settled and settled right. We are shocked 
when we hear about a 30-hour week for us 
who pay the bill. Does a U. N. delegate 
put in 15 hours? 

Maybe television is responsible for it, may- 
be there is sufficient ham in many a dele- 
gate to make him want to be seen so much, 
he just can’t be hurried, 

This will probably be our answer to 
Khrushchev’'s phony call for a summit meet- 
ing. You can have one inside, and at the 
U. N. anytime. You can’t take the issue out 
of the U. N. now. 

And a good many people could say I told 
you so about this one—the use of U. N. ob- 
servers instead of an international army. 
Call the roll on observers. Under the League 
of Nations observers were sent to see whether 
Hitler was building planes in violation of the 
Versailles Treaty. i 

A lookout could see them coming—he 
would push some buttons and a plant 
building bombers disappeared—in its place 
observers saw gliders which Hitler’s man 
said just for sport gentlemen— just for sport. 

Continue the rollcall—observers were sent 
to make certain Mussolini would get no coal 
after he defied the league in Ethiopia—not 
a ton came the reply—not a ton—they were 
right—not a ton in daylight but under cover 
of night—more than the sawdust Duce 
playing Caesar could ever use. 

Observers? Here they were in Lebanon— 
not a word or whisper or hint of the Nasser 
grab in Iraq—observers are for bird watch- 
ing—to stop aggression you need a U. N. 
international army. 

There is some uneasiness and even criti- 
cism in some quarters over our going in 
without a U. N. mandate—but I am certain 
there is far more relief in the world to know 
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that we have finally moved before every- 
thing would be gone—and that this time 
the roughnecks were surprised. We have 
been on the surprise end far too many times. 

I respect anyone's right to disagree with 
the wisdom of sending troops when we did, 
but to anyone who does I say see the whole 
picture, the real picture, forget the hair- 
splitting and answer one question: Who is 
the real enemy? Stand by the Commander 
in Chief—he has done the only thing any- 
one with his responsibility could do. 

It is time for a great many people to say 
we told you so. People who said if you 
vote with the Russians to put the British 
and French out of the Middle East, when 
they went after Nasser, you will find one day 
you will not only have to come back to the 
U. N. and ask for those same troops to come 
back but you will also have to send your 
own. 

And so it came to pass. 

Years pass—a new man is now Prime 
Minister. His name Anthony Eden. He not 
only warns his countrymen that Nasser is 
out to conquer the entire Arab world and 
make Europe helpless without its oil, but he 
decided it was his duty to stop Nasser before 
it could happen—he was denounced as a war- 
monger—and fired as Prime Minister. 

You can hear Mr. History say I guess I do 
repeat myself at times. 

Now find the man who doubts whether 
history repeats itself. In Britain Winston 
Churchill tried to warn his countrymen Hit- 
ler would mean war, war, war. They called 
him alarmist and warmonger and poured 
out their wrath on him instead of Hitler. 
In the end they had to come to Churchill 
and moan you were so right—so right and 
begged him to lead the nation out of Dun- 
kirk and tragedy. 

For all of which he was fired as Prime 
Minister. 

And those same people may soon be able 
to say I told you so about another matter— 
they are the people who have been saying 
no matter how many guns you hand over to 
Marshal Tito and how many millions of dol- 
lars when the chips are down you will find 
he will never be anything but a Communist 
and will never support anything American 
or free. And so it came to pass when 
Tito showed his hand in his cable to Nehru 
blasting our move into Lebanon. 

And so it will come to pass every time 
we get into bed with a Communist, a Fascist, 
& Nazi, or any other enemy of liberty. 


DEATH OF JOHN Q. TILSON, FORMER 
MAJORITY LEADER OF THE HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, it is with 
deep regret that I announce to the Sen- 
ate the death of the Honorable John Q. 
Tilson, at the age of 92. John Q. Tilson 
was a former Speaker of the Connecticut 
House of Representatives, and was the 
majority leader of the United States 
House of Representatives from 1925 to 
7 5 He was elected to the House in 

The New York Times this morning has 
published an article about the career of 
Mr. Tilson. I ask unanimous consent 
that it may be printed in the Recorp at 
this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Jonn TNS DEAD—GOP LEGISLATOR—MAJOR- 
yry LEADER or House, 1925-31, FORMER 
SPEAKER OF CONNECTICUT CHAMBER 
New Lonnon, N. H., August 14—John Q. 

Tilson, majority leader of the House of Rep- 
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resentatives during the administrations of 
Presidents Calvin Coolidge, Herbert Hoover, 
died today at the New London Hospital. His 
age was 92. 

Mr. Tilson resided in New Haven and had 
maintained a law office there. He had been 
a summer visitor to New Hampshire for many 
years. 

As Republican leader of the 69th, 70th, and 
Tist Congresses, from 1925 to 1931, Mr. Til- 
son formed a triumvirate with Nicholas 
Longworth, the Speaker, and Representative 
Bertrand E. Snell, of New York, that dom- 
inated the House during those years of Re- 
publican ascendancy. 

He resigned from Congress on December 3, 
1932, before his term expired, explaining that 
he wanted to find more lucrative employ- 
ment. He opened law offices then in Wash- 
ington and New Haven. It was pointed out 
that after Mr. Longworth's death Mr. Tilson 
had unsuccessfully sought the Republican 
nomination for Speaker (1931), but was de- 
feated by Mr. Snell. 

Mr. Tilson was first elected to Congress 
in 1908, after having served 3 years in the 
Connecticut house of representatives, of 
which he was speaker in 1907-08. 


SCRIMPED FOR EDUCATION 


The career of John Quillan Tilson followed 
the “log cabin” tradition of the backwoods 
boy who won success after early poverty and 
a fight for education. He was born April 
5, 1866, at Clear Branch, Tenn., and received 
his first knowledge from itinerant preachers 
and travelers in that mountain area. 

After a year at Carson-Newman College in 
Tennessee, he went to Yale with barely 
enough money to pay the railroad fare. He 
found enough work to pay his college ex- 
penses, but at one time was so near destitu- 
tion that, according to a chance discovery 
of a quarter in a New Haven gutter saved 
him. 

Mr. Tilson often referred to the incident as 
“a turning point in my career.” 

He received an A. B. degree at Yale in 
1891, an LL. B. 2 years later and finished 
his law course in 1894. He began practice 
in New Haven shortly thereafter. 

Mr. Tilson served in the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War as a second lieutenant of the Sixth 
United States Volunteer Infantry, and on 
the Mexican border in 1916 as lieutenant 
colonel of the Second Connecticut Infantry. 

He won the Republican nomination to 
Congress in 1908 against an opponent backed 
by J. Henry Roraback, thus embarking on 
a career that made him Connecticut's Re- 
publican “boss” for a quarter of a century. 

Because of his deep-rooted differences 
with Mr, Roraback, he was blocked several 
times on paths to high office, Mr. Tilson 
failed to win nomination for United States 
Senator in 1924 and 4 years later the Re- 
publican delegation declined to support his 
Vice Presidential bid. 


DEFEATED IN SPLIT 


After his first election he served continu- 
ously in the House with the exception of 
one term—in 1912, the year of the Taft- 
Roosevelt split, he was defeated. He won 
back his seat 2 years later. 

As Republican leader, Mr. Tilson played 
an important role in directing the Republi- 
can Party Speaker’s Bureau and managing 
the Congressional Campaign Committee. He 
was in close contact with Presidents Coolidge 
and Hoover, being a particularly close friend 
of the latter. 

An ardent conservative, he took an out- 
spoken stand against the use of Government 
funds for relief in 1930. He advocated a 
high protective tariff and opposed high taxes 
on industry. 

An authority on parliamentary law, he 
lectured on it at the Yale Law School, In 
1935, he wrote “Parliamentary Law and Pro- 
cedure.” 
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Mr. Tilson leaves his wife, the former Mar- 
guerite North; a son, John Q. Tilson, Jr., 
of New Haven; two daughters, Mrs. Brice 
Shaffer, of San Francisco, and Mrs. John G. 
Murray, of Greenwich, Conn., and eight 
grandchildren, 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I extend 
to the family of Mr. Tilson, some of 
whom are warm friends, my deepest 
sympathy in their loss; but I offer my 
congratulations upon the wonderful life 
which this great man led. 


TRIBUTE TO MATTHEW NEELY 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, my 
words can add little to the tribute, noth- 
ing to the regard and esteem that Mat- 
thew Neely’s life won from his colleagues 
in this body and from the people of this 
Nation. He was my dear friend, and I 
shall always remember him as a truly 
great American, and a fighting cham- 
pion of the people. 

I am conscious that it is certainly 
difficult and perhaps impossible to dis- 
cover a single event, a solitary hour, that 
will explain the momentous courage and 
unflinching dedication. Yet in wonder- 
ing at the degree to which Matt Neely 
possessed those qualities, I can not avoid 
being struck by the appropriateness of 
his connection with an event that oc- 
curred early in his career. 

It is recorded that when he served 
in the National Guard of his native 
State—I believe he held the rank of cap- 
tain at the time—there happened one of 
those catastrophes, all too common in 
those days. But this even for that era, 
was an uncommon one. It was, indeed, 
the worst disaster in the history of 
American coal mining and it took place 
on a bleak December day of the year 
1907. 

Three hundred and sixty-one men and 
boys—mark that, boys—were killed when 
two mines of the Fairmont Coal Co., in 
West Virginia exploded. Out of the con- 
fused holocaust occasioned by that ex- 
plosion there must, by reports of the 
event, have emerged eventually some 
sort of order. 

In any case, a temporary morgue of 
sorts was established at some more con- 
venient place, and there the bodies of the 
victims, both men and boys, were, so we 
may presume, laid out in more or less 
orderly fashion. 

A number of National Guard men of 
the forces of the State of West Virginia 
were given the duty of guarding—be- 
latedy, it would seem—those bodies. 

Their commanding officer was a young 
captain. He was named Matthew Neely. 

Participation in such grim horror 
would of course make a strong impres- 
sion on any man. But, I submit that it 
did more than make an indelible impres- 
sion upon Matthew Neely. His long and 
valiant career is sufficient evidence that 
the event became for him an irrevocable 
command that he obeyed, not merely for 
the period of guard duty but throughout 
his life. 

In all the subsequent days of that life 
he remained on guard—not over those 
already crushed and maimed by one dis- 
aster peculiar to a pair of coal mines 
in West Virginia, but over those endan- 
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gered by the crushing, bruising forces 
of social and economic conflict and in- 
equities. 

Here is a partial and inadequate ex- 
planation, then, of a man who was—to 
use that much abused appellation—a 
liberal. Here is some sort of explanation 
of the cause to which he was dedicated 
and which he advanced and supported by 
his acts. 

It was Matt Neely, understandably 
enough now, who worked zealously and 
successfully for the first Coal Mine 
Safety Act to be passed by the Congress 
of the United States. He shared in the 
leadership of the successful fight to give 
the Bureau of Mines the power to enforce 
safety measures in hazardous mines. 
He was always a friend to those men and 
women characterized as labor.“ 

He was consistently in the front ranks 
of those Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the United States Sen- 
ate—he served in both bodies—who were 
regularly counted among the befrienders 
and defenders of—I will not say com- 
mon” men and women because they are 
not—of those anonymous, those uninflu- 
ential, those unwealthy, and those most 
important citizens of this Nation. 

In that role, he was a steadfast sup- 
porter of these measures of the New 
Deal and the Fair Deal that were con- 
cerned for the welfare, the betterment, 
and dignity of these most important 
citizens. 

Matthew Neely gave, sometimes with 
caustic belligerence, always with vigor, 
his whole life to the service of his Na- 
tion and his State. As soldier in the 
Spanish-American War, as mayor of a 
town in his own State and as Member 
of Congress, as Senator, as Governor of 
his State, and then, again as Senator, he 
gave his life. He was first to bring the 
resources and powers of this country 
into the struggle against the dread 
enemy of cancer, which, with tragic 
irony, made him its victim. 

And in the immediate area surround- 
ing the meeting place of this body to 
which he belonged, and which he gen- 
erously served, he gave also his comba- 
tive partisanship and untiring efforts. 
He was leader in this Senate in the fight 
for home rule for the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

But his service—the causes which he 
supported and for which he fought—are 
too many to be listed in this brief cata- 
log. He was author of the human rights 
bill. His services on the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare were immeas- 
urable. The caustic lash of his acid 
rhetoric in the cause of social justice 
and the chastisement of verbosity is 
here noted, and I am sure remembered 
by us all. 

So I must come to an end in remem- 
brance of Matt Neely’s loathing of loose 
loquacity, and perambulating pointless- 
ness. I have said, Mr. President, what I 
have to say. 

Except for this. The records show 
that there were occasions when Matthew 
Neely lost this or that contest. Yet he 
always came back. He always returned 
to fight again another day, and to win. 
He was never finally defeated. 
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Nor is he now. Not even by that im- 
placable hour that he has met. For his 
life is now inextricably involved with the 
destiny of this Nation and with the im- 
pe ideals of this people whom he 
serve 


TRIBUTE TO W. KERR SCOTT 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, one 
of the saddest events of the 85th Con- 
gress was the loss of our dear friend and 
distinguished colleague, the senior Sen- 
ator from North Carolina, W. Kerr Scott. 

The Senate lost a noble spirit and a 
sincere and courageous heart. It was a 
great privilege and honor to serve with 
Senator Scott. I shall always recall 
with pleasure his great charm and wit 
and the simple, direct manner of expres- 
sion with which he discussed the issues 
of the day. z 

He was, in the best sense of the word, 
a representative of his people, the men 
and women and children of the great 
State of North Carolina. He was close 
to their needs; he understood their 
hopes and their wishes. He reflected 
their highest aspirations. 

But, Mr. President, Senator Scott was 
a gentleman with broad interests, far 
broader than the particular problems of 
North Carolina. He was deeply con- 
cerned about the security of our Nation, 
the conservation of our natural re- 
sources, and the inteligent and con- 
structive use of the great abundance that 
God has given us. 

One of Kerr Scott’s cherished dreams 
was the establishment of a world food 
bank. How well I remember his testi- 
mony before my subcommittee of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations late in 
May in 1956. Mr. President, I remember 
that he told our subcommittee that ever 
since he ran for public office he had been 
in continuous correspondence with many 
people about his proposal for a world 
food bank. It was one of his prime ob- 
jectives. He could not understand, as I 
cannot, why the great wealth and abun- 
dance of food and fiber in these United 
States should not be used constructively 
to combat famine and to support deyel- 
opment of the underdeveloped nations. 
Today in the Middle East we see dra- 
matically demonstrated the end result of 
a policy which has failed to recognize the 
basic needs of people. Poverty, disease, 
and famine have finally exacted their 
inevitable toll of violent upheaval. As 
Senator Scott testified in 1956: 

Literally millions of words have been 
spoken and written about our excess stocks 
of food and fibers, and what to do about 
them. Little has been said, however, about 
the hungry men, women, and children who 
people the world, and what can be done, in 
a practical way, to fill their empty stomachs. 

Well-fed and well-clothed masses of people 
cling to their freedoms, fight for increased 
dignities for the individual, and never suc- 
cumb to the faise promises and siren songs 
of the Frankensteins who fashion the creeds 
of shadowy isms. 


Senator Scott summarized the need for 
the world food bank by saying that “it 
will serve as a medium of distribution for 
the effective and businesslike disposal 
and utilization of so-called surplus food, 
fiber, and other agricultural products 
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which have accumulated or may accum- 
ulate or be needed in this or other par- 
ticipating nations. And I submit that it 
is high time to put the presently accum- 
ulated stocks of foods and fibers for peace 
into humanitarian use, without loss to 
the American taxpayer, through the 
medium of a world food bank.” 
How better— 


He asked, 


could we improve our foreign relations? 
How better could we prove to a suspicious 
world that we mean what we say when we 
announce we are willing to share the fruits 
of our technologies and our learning with 
the peoples of other nations? 


Mr. President, I submit that the friends 
of the late and distinguished Senator 
from North Carolina could do no greater 
honor to his memory than to rededicate 
themselves to the effort to carry out his 
dream of using America’s food and fiber 
abundance to win a peaceful world. 

I am sure that he would not quibble 
over the final form of any such project, 
be it a world food bank or an inter- 
national food and fiber reserve. The 
85th Congress has failed to legislate on 
this idea, just as the 83d Congress failed 
to do. Yet the need remains as great— 
in fact, it grows greater every single year. 
Mr. President, I for one intend to carry 
on the fight in which our dear friend, 
Kerr Scott, labored so long and so well. 
When this great concept is finally 
brought to actuality, a review of the long 
history of the struggle for its fulfillment 
will reveal that Senator W. Kerr Scott 
was one of the great forces behind its 
eventual success. 

He was an affirmative spirit. He al- 
ways looked ahead. He was undaunted. 
He has left a great gap in our midst, 
and he will long be remembered. 


THE THESIS OF SENATOR 
SMATHERS 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I have 
in my possession an article written in 
Spanish about the Senator from Flori- 
da [Mr. SmatTHers] with reference to 
the contribution he has made to the 
idea of good will between the United 
States and Latin-America. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
translation of the article into English 
which I have had made may be printed 
in the body of the Recorp. The title 
of the article is “The Thesis of Senator 
SMATHERS.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE THESIS OF SENATOR SMATHERS 

During the present year, Senator 
SmatTHERS, on four consecutive times, has 
introduced in the United States Senate the 
thesis that it is absolutely necessary that the 
Government of his country proceed toward 
an immediate revision of its policy concern- 
ing Latin America. 

The basic argument in support of his 
thesis does not differ substantially from 
that outlined by Milton Eisenhower in his 
report to the administration, but reaches 
conclusions which are more profound and 
positive. 

To Senator SmatTuers, the enormous hu- 
man capital—183 million inhabitants today 
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and 500 million by the year 2000—its natural 
and inexhaustible riches, its varied and geo- 
graphic extension—almost 8 million square 
miles in area—are factors which authentic- 
ally demonstrate that nothing can prevent 
the Latin American area of this hemisphere 
from becoming one of the most vigorously 
developed regions of the world. 

The problem, in the judgment of the Sen- 
ator, is one of time and direction. 


- Luft muherrearr pepe are t ef 


ous of progress to be content with their 
present standards of living. Therefore, and 
logically, they seek the assistance of the in- 

dustrialized nations in order to speed up 
their own economic development programs. 
If they cannot find that assistance in the 
United States, then, the day will come when 
they will have to accept it from those who, 
today, are using corruptive methods to in- 
ject an economic wedge in this part of the 
world, 1. e., the U. S. S. R. 

To Senator SMATHERS, this is an incon- 
testible truth. Consequently, he warns the 
administration: “There is still time to do 
something. Afterward it will be too late.” 

According to Senator SMATHERS, factors of 
a political and security nature are not the 
only reasons why the United States should 
pay more attention to Latin America. There 
is an additional reason, the most powerful of 
them all: “The economic well-being of the 
very people of the United States.” 

The United States is in need of Latin 
America. Latin America supplies 33 percent 
of the vital raw materials required by United 
States industry and it absorbs 20 percent of 
the United States exportable commodities. 
The gigantic productive machinery of the 
United States, in constant process of growth, 
is in need of bigger markets for the alloca- 
tion of its surpluses and the only market 
capable of absorbing that enormous volume 
of manufactured products is the one which 
Latin America can offer, once, through the 
realization of its economic development, it 
can increase, in a large scale, its present 
purchasing power. 

Thus, in order that Latin America can 
accelerate its progress and, consequently, so 
that the United States can be assured of a 
new and powerful market where it can allo- 
cate its production surplus, Senator 
SMATHERS has proposed, among other 
things, the following: that a special eco- 
nomic development fund for Latin America 
be created to finance, through loans, the 
completion of our basic development proj- 
ects; that a greater portion of the United 
States foreign aid program be extended to 
us; and that a more serious purchasing pol- 
icy be definitely established with respect to 
Latin America in order that its products 
can be purchased at such just prices that 
will permit a favorable balance in our bal- 
ance of payments account. 

Without a doubt, Senator SMATHERS has 
been able to understand the very essence of 
the problem in the relations between the 
United States and Latin America and to 
render an overall outline for its definite 
solution. 


THE LABOR REFORM BILL 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the body of the Recorp an unusually 
perceptive editorial from the Des Moines 
Register concerning the labor reform 
bill. It demonstrates what Senator Mc- 
CLELLAN and many others have said re- 
peatedly, namely, that this bill would go 
a long way toward correcting the most 
serious abuses disclosed by the McClellan 
hearings. 

I also call attention to and ask to have 
printed in the Recorp the editorial ap- 
pearing in this week’s Life magazine. 
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While I would disagree with some of the 
analysis as to why the bill has not been 
passed by the House, there can be no 
quarrel with the principal thesis of the 
editorial, that with this bill on the stat- 
ute books the Hoffas and his ilk will be 
effectively restrained. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


[From the Des Moines Register of August 
9, 1958] 
Horra CAN BE CURBED 

It is well understood that the approaching 
adjournment of a session of Congress is at- 
tended by a great deal of hustle, bustle, 
buzzing and confusion. 

Nevertheless it is impossible to believe 
that this prevents the Members of the House 
of Representatives from being aware that 
the Hoffa hearings before the McClellan 
committee are making it unquestionably 
clear that the Kennedy-Ives bill should be- 
come law. 

Testimony before the committee the past 
several days has revealed that— 

Two Teamsters Union employees, an ac- 
countant and a lawyer, financed a private 
construction business with $350,000 obtained 
from union funds. 

Another $8,000, said to have come from 
union welfare funds, was used to finance the 
training and promotion of a prize fighter 
“owned” by Teamsters President James R. 
Hoffa and Bert Brennan, a union vice presi- 
dent. The prize fighter was put on the 
union’s payroll at $75 a month. He did no 
work for the union. 

Hoffa admitted he has taken no firm steps 
to get rid of gangsters and ex convicts con- 
nected with the Teamsters Union. Judged 
by the tone of his replies to questions on 
oe subject, he has no intention of doing 


pra Kennedy-Ives bill prohibits unions 
from employing ex convicts in any capacity. 

The Kennedy-Ives bill places a $2,500 limit 
on loans union officials may obtain from 
union funds. 

The Kennedy-Ives bill requires the filing 
of financial reports with the secretary of 
labor with respect to the handling of union 
funds. 

The Kennedy-Ives bill provides penalties 
for false statements in connection with these 
reports. 

The Kennedy-Ives bill provides the sup- 
port of government and law for members of 
unions who may now lack power to oust 
undesirable characters from office and posi- 
tions of control. 

The Kennedy-Ives bill provides access to 
information on the uses of union dues 
money that now comes to light only as a re- 
sult of long and expensive investigation by 
a committee of the United States Senate. 

The Kennedy-Ives bill will not provide a 
cure-all for the rotten conditions the Mc- 
Clellan committee has turned up in the 
Teamsters Union and a few other unions. 
But it will provide the Government, the 
public and the rank and file members of all 
unions with some means of defense. 

The apparent blindness on the part of 
Members of the House of Representatives to 
the consequences of failing to take even 
partial steps immediately toward preventing 
the spread of these conditions is inexcusable. 


From Life magazine] 
REASON FoR THAT LABOR Law: HOFFA 
The most unbridgeable distance in the 
country seems to be the quarter mile be- 
tween James Hoffa’s witness chair in the 
Senate caucus room and the working space 
of the House of Representatives. If any 
Americans still doubt the viciousness of 
Hoffa's influence, the current evidence before 
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the McClellan committee should lay those 
doubts finally and conclusively to rest— 
Hoffa’s $60,322.30 bundle of “gambling” 
gains; the fate of Hoffa’s strong-arm boy 
burned to death while trying to coerce a 
cleaner; the roster of robbers, extortionists, 
and thugs working as teamster officials. 

All this and more has come out of the 
Senate, together with a piece of legislation, 
the Kennedy-Ives bill, which would go a 
1ohg way to ending tné rackéteering, the un- 
democratic elections, and the misappropria- 
tions of funds that have shamed all United 
States labor. The Kennedy-Ives bill may 
have its faults—notably some loopholes in 
its enforcement procedures. But it puts 
enough teeth into the law to make crimi- 
nality like that of teamster bosses no longer 
possible. The Senate passed it, 88 to 1, 2 
months ago. 

Enter the House. For 40 days Speaker 
Sam RAYBURN kept this legislation on his 
desk. He now promises to push it to a 
vote, under intense political pressure. But 
the delay in the House is not really Rar- 
BURN’s fault. Few Democrats showed any 
concern over the bill (until recently), fol- 
lowing the lead of the AFL-CIO, which had 
sat on its hands despite George Meany’s 
righteous thunder against corruption. The 
National Association of Manufacturers and 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States have vigorously lobbied against it (on 
the theory, apparently, that if you can't 
lick labor completely, why bother with a 
limited police action?). Many Republicans 
have been less than active for a bill em- 
bodying many of the administration’s aims, 
preferring a good campaign issue to correc- 
tion of a bad abuse. 

The worst behavior of all is that of Repre- 
sentative GRAHAM BarpDEN’s House Labor 
Committee, whose squabbling, would-be in- 
dividualists have thus far sabotaged almost 
every measure put up to them. BarpEen’s 
smug motto, that “he never knew the Re- 
public to be endangered by a bill that was 
not passed,” suggests the committee's effec- 
tiveness. Its divisions make any kind of 
action so difficult that RAYBURN could sensi- 
bly claim he had kept the bill away to avoid 
having it killed. 

The McClellan committee is doing its 
level best to get Hoffa’s cancerous influence 
out of the labor movement, but investiga- 
tions are not laws. What we need is laws 
with teeth in them, to clean up the criminal 
festering that threatens to spread over the 
whole labor movement. “This bill,” says 
Senator KENNEDY, “represents our best 
chance to cleanse a basically honest labor 
movement of the Hoffas and the Dios, the 
embezzlement and the rigged elections, the 
extortionate picket lines, and the hoodlum 
officers. If we do not get it by this year, 18 
months of hard work by the McClellan 
committee will have gone for naught and 
all of us will be the losers.” 

He's right. So what's the House of Repre- 
sentatives going to do about it? 


SENATE ACTION ON SOCIAL SECU- 
RITY AWAITED BY 11 MILLION 
AGED PERSONS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, 
within 24 hours, we may have an im- 
proved social security program. 

This is a great moment for the 11 
million older persons in the Nation who 
depend on their social security benefits 
for survival. Ever since July 18, I have 
been speaking daily in favor of modern- 
ization of the social security system. I 
am immensely gratified that action is 
now assured. 

At the very least, we must now make 
a cost-of-living adjustment in social 
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Security benefits, as was done in 1950, 
1952, and 1954. Mr. President, since 
1954, prices have continued to soar up- 
ward. The human toll among our agcd 
citizens who live on a fixed income has 
been simply terrific. 

Millions, who have nothing but their 
inflation-shrunken social security bene- 
fits to go on, live in poverty and misery. 
For today’s cost of living, the social se- 
curity payments are shockingly in- 
adequate. 

The average single man on social se- 
curity receives a check of only $70 a 
month. The average single woman gets 
a monthly payment of only $54. The 
average couple receives only $110 per 
month. 

These statistics are disturbing enough. 
But there are many, many people who 
receive far less than even this. 

Thousands upon thousands of peo- 
ple must live on benefits as low as $30 a 
month. A woman of 62 may have to live 
on payments as low as 80 cents a day. 
Older people need good, nutritious food 
to protect their health. It is clear that 
they simply cannot get the food they 
need by means of the present social se- 
curity payments. Social security bene- 
fits are much too low—at today’s high 
prices—to buy the food needed for a 
proper diet. How much meat and eggs 
and milk can one buy with $41.30 a 
month? But that is all that a retired 
couple might receive as social security 
benefits today. 

Social security benefits must be raised 
before Congress adjourns. I hope that 
action will be taken today. 


FISCAL RESPONSIBILITY 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, on 
July 24, I made a brief statement on the 
floor with respect to the problems result- 
ing from the fiscal straitjacket induced 
by the Federal debt limit. 

While I would prefer that circum- 
stances were different, so that the Fed- 
eral debt could be reduced, rather than 
increased, Iam glad the administration 
has this year faced the realities to the 
extent of requesting an increase in the 
debt limit. 

Congress places itself in an incon- 
sistent position, if it permits the debt 
ceiling to prevent the executive from 
carrying out programs for which the 
Congress has given authorizations and 
provided furnished appropriations. 
Actually, Congress can, in effect, veto its 
own bills, by clamping upon the Treas- 
ury too tight a borrowing ceiling. 

Likewise, the executive branch can, as 
it did last year, avoid carrying out the 
Congressional intent as to programs, by 
making no move toward having the debt 
ceiling increased. 

Let me say parenthetically, that the 
country can afford a larger national debt 
and still can have its bonds be a sound 
medium of savings for the American 
people, if the money borrowed is soundly 
used. 

But this country cannot afford to 
waste either tax revenues or borrowed 
moneys. 

Increasing the borrowing authority, 
however, does not automatically solve 
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the country’s fiscal problems. In fact, 
increased borrowing is, in itself, a prob- 
lem, and in turn creates other problems. 

When the Treasury enters the money 
market for funds, it competes with pri- 
vate borrowers. This tends to result in 
increased interest rates or—and this may 
have the same effect—decreases in the 
initial sales prices of the securities. 

The market for Government bonds is 
down now, and the necessity for addi- 
tional Treasury offerings will have the 
effect of raising interest rates or yields, 
thereby increasing the cost of Govern- 
ment financing. 

Such increase in costs tends to spread 
throughout the economy, and hence may 
raise financing costs for private com- 
panies as well. 

Such effects, however, can be min- 
imized if the humps and valleys in Gov- 
ernment borrowing are leveled out. 

The hit-and-miss program of Govern- 
ment offerings causes more economic 
disruption than does the amount bor- 
rowed. 

The present fisgal difficulties have 
been compounded by the economic reces- 
sion—now about a year old. In spite of 
the business decline toward the end of 
last year, the 1957 gross national product 
was $440.3 billion—some $21 billions of 
inflated dollars above 1956. 

Had that rate of increase continued, 
the Government would now be receiving 
tax revenues from a gross national 
product of at least $460 billion. But the 
recession has so shrunken the gross na- 
tional product that Government reve- 
nues will be substantially less than last 
year. 

Hence, we have a situation of continu- 
ing increases in Government require- 
ments for funds, with a shrinkage of tax 
revenues from a smaller tax base. 

The net result can only be more Gov- 
ernment borrowing. 

Much of this problem could have been 
avoided, if last year the Government had 
refrained from initiating a depression 
by its shortsighted program of cutting 
defense expenditures and thereby push- 
ing essential programs under the rug.” 

This unfortunate policy of last year 
stimulated unemployment in certain key 
industries, forced major companies to 
borrow funds to offset the Government’s 
delay in making payments, and also left 
a bigger hump of expenditures to show 
up this year. 

Moreover, if last fall and early this 
year the Government had been willing to 
do something real about the recession, 
other than issue optimistic statements 
about recovery, our current fiscal situa- 
tion would be much better. 

All of us are concerned about waste in 
Government. But the avoidable waste 
in Government operations is relatively 
small when it is compared with the huge 
waste of our manpower and our other 
resources as a result of this prolonged 
recession. 

Awareness of those errors of the past 
will not in itself solve the problems of 
the present. 

The Government should, to the maxi- 
mum extent practicable, announce pub- 
licly its program for long-term borrow- 
ings, and thereby offset to some degree 
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the market disturbance resulting from 
uncertainty. Such a program would 
also permit better timing for private 
companies in entering the market for 
funds. 

At the same time, I urge that the ad- 
ministration abandon its negative policy 
of giving the highest priority to fiscal 
objectives, and instead get promptly 
about its proper business of doing what- 
ever is necessary to revive our economy 
and supply this country with an ade- 
quate military defense. 


WINSTON CHURCHILL TRIED TO 
WARN ENGLAND IN THE 1930’S AS 
SENATOR JOHN KENNEDY IS AT- 
TEMPTING TODAY IN OUR OWN 
COUNTRY 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
able junior Senator from Massachusetts 
Mr. Kennepy] came under bitter attack 
on the Senate floor the night of August 
14 because of his speech earlier that 
day, warning that the United States may 
be falling behind the Soviet Union in 
certain vital areas of national defense 
and military strength. 

Mr. President, who is the true friend 
of his country—the man who preaches 
easy complacency, or the man who issues 
the unpleasant but urgent warning? 

I think the answer comes not out of 
politicians’ mouths, but from the chroni- 
cles of the recent past. 

In England, during the grim 1930’s, 
Neville Chamberlain and Stanley Bald- 
win preached complacency and that all 
was well. Chamberlain spoke of peace 
in our time. But from the back benches 
of the House of Commons came a voice 
of warning, a voice which spoke urgently 
of the growing Nazi air armada and sub- 
marine fleet, and which warned of Brit- 
ish lethargy in these realms of arma- 
ment and national defense. 

Whose voice was this? 

It was the voice of Winston S. Church- 
ill, undoubtedly one of the greatest 
statesmen of this or any age. Who will 
be remembered gratefully in history by 
British citizens for centuries hence— 
Chamberlain and Baldwin, or their 
scathing critic, Winston Churchill? 

Mr. President, the question answers it- 
self. I congratulate Senator KENNEDY 
upon the excellent company he keeps on 
such an issue, even vicariously. 

In conclusion, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD several of the urgent 
warnings spoken by the Right Honorable 
Winston S. Churchill, Member of the 
British Parliament, in the 1930’s, when 
Adolph Hitler was rearming the German 
war machine. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

AIR SUPERIORITY 

“If Germany continues this expansion and 
if we continue to carry out our scheme, then 
some time in 1936 Germany will be definitely 
and substantially stronger in the air than 
Great Britain.” (Commons, July 30, 1934.) 

REARMAMENT 

“What is the great new fact which has 
broken in upon us during the last 18 months? 
Germany is rearming. That is the great new 
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fact which rivets the attention of every coun- 
try in Europe—indeed, in the world—and 
which throws almost all other issues into 
the background.” (Commons, November 28, 
1934.) 

ARMAMENTS 


“Here, again, mystery shrouds all German 
preparations. At various points facts emerge 
which enable a general view to be taken. 
Enormous sums of money are being spent 
on German aviation and upon other arm- 
aments. I wish we could get at the figures 
which are being spent upon armaments. I 
believe that they would stagger us with the 
terrible tale they would tell of the immense 
panoply which that nation of nearly 70 mil- 
lions of people is assuming, or has already 
assumed.” (Commons, May 19, 1935.) 

ARMS PRODUCTION 

“The arms production has the first claim 
on the entire industry of Germany. The 
materials required for the production of arm- 
aments are the first charge of the German 
exchange. The whole of their industry is 
woven into an immediate readiness for war. 
You have a state of preparedness in German 
industry which was not attained by our in- 
dustry until after the late war had gone on 
probably for 2 years.” (Commons, May 31, 
1935.) 

READINESS FOR WAR 

“Germany is already well on her way to 
become, and must become, incomparably the 
most heavily armed nation in the world and 
the nation most completely ready for war. 
There is the dominant factor; there is the 
factor which dwarfs ali others, and affects the 
movements of politics and diplomacy in every 
country throughout Europe; and it is a 
melancholy reflection in the last hours of this 
Parliament that we have been the helpless, 
perhaps even the supine, spectators of this 
vast transformation, to the acute distress of 
Europe and to our own grievous disadvan- 
tage.” (Commons, October 24, 1935.) 


Mr. NEUBERGER. It is significant, 
Mr. President, that Senator KENNEDY 
himself is the author of a thoughtful and 
trenchant book, Why England Slept, 
which echoes many of the prophetic 
warnings issued by Winston Churchill 
himself. 


NATIONAL PREPAREDNESS 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, in the 
discussion concerning my speech yes- 
terday afternoon relative to the coming 
years of the gap, it was implied that 
some of these statements were either so 
secret or so alarming that they should 
not be publicly stated on the floor of the 
Senate. It was pointed out by several 
Senators—including such experts in this 
field as the distinguished Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jackson] and the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. AnpERson]—that these facts were 
neither confidential nor new, and had in 
fact been stated by Administration and 
Defense Department spokesmen. I 
would like at this time to insert in the 
Recorp quotations from the President, 
the Secretary of Defense and others 
confirming the facts summarized in my 
speech yesterday afternoon. 

As the President said last November, 
the people deserve to know the rough 
facts—all of them. Certainly we should 
have learned from history that to 
ignore or suppress evidence of our own 
weaknesses can only lead to disaster. 
For these reasons I intend to continue 
setting forth these facts on the Senate 
floor, and offering what I hope are con- 
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structive suggestions on what should be 
done about them. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the body of the 
Record a series of comments by prom- 
inent Americans in positions of respon- 
sibility in the Defense Department in 
regard to our national preparedness, 
and also an article from the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch of Wednesday, August 13, 
1958, an article by Brigadier General 
Thomas R. Phillips which says: 


The best informed military experts in the 
Pentagon on the requirements for and use 
of long-range ballistic missiles consider the 
United States program shockingly inade- 
quate. 


There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


1. President Eisenhower said in his state of 
the Union address on January 9, 1958: 

“At this moment, the consensus of opinion 
is that we are probably somewhat behind the 
Soviets in some areas of long range ballistic 
missile development.” (The President had 
earlier told a nationwide telecast audience 
in November that the people deserve to know 
the “rough” facts—and*that one of these was 
the fact that we are behind in satellite and 
missile development.) 

2. Secretary of Defense McElroy said on 
November 15, 1957, in a press conference: 

“We are behind the Russians in missile 
and satellite developments.” 

3. In the Preparedness Investigating Sub- 
committee, on December 14, 1957, in response 
to questioning, Dr. Wernher von Braun (Di- 
rector, Development Operations Division, 
Army Ballistic Missile Agency, Huntsville, 
Ala.) said: 

“Mr. Werst. You do not underestimate the 
ability of the Russians to make and develop 
and plan and research into the missile field, 
do you? 

Dr. von Braun, No, sir; I don't. 

“Mr. WEISL. Do you believe the Russians 
are ahead of us in this field? 

Dr. vod Braun. In the ballistic missile 
and satellite business, definitely; yes, sir.” 

4. Senate Subcommittee on Defense Ap- 
propriations for 1959, June 16, 1958, pages 
231-32: 

“Senator SYMINGTON, Now, this Prepared- 
ness Subcommittee report was signed unani- 
mously by all members of the subcommittee. 
The first conclusion of the report was that: 
‘The Soviet Union leads the United States 
in the development of ballistic missiles.’ 

“This was after taking a good deal of testi- 
mony. I am not quite sure based on your 
testimony if you agree with that or not. 

“Mr. QUaRrLES. If you say ballistic missiles, 
which is, of course, a broad term of all ranges, 
then I do agree with that statement; yes, 
sir.” 

5. Senate Committee on Armed Services, 
July 9, 1958 (Hearings on Department of 
Defense Reorganization Act of 1958, p. 420): 

“Admiral Raprorp. I would say this Nation 
is really in more danger today than it ever 
has been in its history.” 

6. Admiral Radford, testimony before the 
Armed Services Committee on July 9: 

“The continental defense of the United 
States is a field that has concerned me for 
a long time. I think that we have made 
plans that have become outmoded, but there 
is a great reluctance to change the plans or 
to eliminate something.” 

“Senator SYMINGTON. Now, the third point 
the committee unanimously decided and re- 
ported to the American people on was that 
‘the Soviet Union is rapidly closing the gap 
in manned airpower and at present rates will 
surpass this country in a comparatively short 
time.“ 

Do you agree with that? 
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“Mr. Quartes. I think that I would agree 
with that statement, literally construed, Sen- 
ator SYMINGTON.” 

8. General LeMay, Vice Chief of Staff, 
United States Air Force, said on January 9, 
1958, before the House Subcommittee on Ap- 
propriations: 

“Eighteen months ago when we had a real 
look at the intelligence picture for Mr. 
Symincron’s hearings, we estimated that the 
combat capability of the Soviet long-range 
air force would surpass ours by the middle 
of 1959. 

“A new look at the intelligence indicates 
that they probably slowed up in the heavy 
bombers a little bit—they moved ahead fur- 
ther in medium bombers and the missile 
field. This new recordbreaking heavy jet 
bomber they announced recently may ex- 
plain some of the Bison slowdown. There- 
fore, I still think that by mid-1959 there 
is a good chance that their combat capa- 
bility will exceed ours.” 

9. Adm. Arleigh Burke, Chief of Naval 
Operations, said in hearings before the Sen- 
ate Subcommittee on Department of Defense 
Appropriations for 1959, in June 1959: 

“The challenge that we face is progressively 
increasing. On the surface, under the sur- 
face, and in the air above the seas, the 
Soviets are continually improving their 
capabilities. In a very short span of time 
they have built the world’s second largest 
navy. 

“They have an awful lot of subma- 
rines * * * they have over 450 submarines 
and they are good ones.” 

10, Gen. Maxwell Taylor, Chief of Staff 
of the United States Army, said in hearings 
before the Senate Subcommittee on De 
ment of Defense Appropriations for 1959, 
June 11, 1958: 

“The Soviet Army has been completely re- 
equipped since World War II. This mod- 
ernization ranges from rifles to guided mis- 
siles—materiel not only developed since the 
war, but produced in quantity and issued to 
troops. 

“This modernized Soviet Army, the largest 
in the world, has a completely new post- 
war arsenal of weapons in being, in the 
hands of trained troops, capable of fighting 
either a nuclear or nonnuclear war, large or 
small, in any kind of climate or terrain. 

“We have traditionally relied upon a mar- 
gin of technical superiority to offset the ad- 
vantage of numerically larger hostile forces, 
but now that technical superiority is being 
challenged.” 


Experts CONSIDER AMERICAN LONG-RANGE 
MISSILE PROGRAM TO BE SHOCKINGLY IN- 
ADEQUATE—THEY FORESEE Reps HAVING 20 
TO 1 SUPERIORITY—SOVIET Am DEFENSES 
Witt REDUCE SAC EFFECTIVENESS TO NEGLI- 
GIBLE PROPORTIONS 


(By Brig. Gen. Thomas R. Phillips, United 
States Army, retired) 

Wasuincron, August 13,—The best in- 
formed military experts in the Pentagon on 
the requirements for and use of long-range 
ballistic missiles consider the United States 
program shockingly inadequate. 

They foresee the time coming in 2, 3, or 
4 years when the Soviets will have 20 times 
as many intermediate-range and intercon- 
tinental-ballistic missiles as the United 
States will have, while at the same time 
the effectiveness of the subsonic Strategic 
Air Force will have been reduced to negli- 
gible proportions by the frantic expansion, 
being carried out at great cost in the Soviet 
Union of air defenses. 

These include 100-mile air defense mis- 
siles using nuclear warheads, interceptors 
with a speed of 1,300 miles an hour, all tied 
together by a more extensive warning net- 
work and semi-automatic ground control 
system similar, but simpler, to our SAGE 
(semi-automatic ground environment). 
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At one time the United States was in a 
position where it had 10 or more times as 
many nuclear weapons than the Soviet 
Union. In a war then, the Soviet stock of 
nuclear weapons would quickly have been 
exhausted, while ours would have still been 
very large even after the wholesale initial 
exchanges, 


TINY UNITED STATES SUPPLY 


When the United States means of delivery 
of atomic and hydrogen bombs by the sub- 
sonic B-52’s and B-47’s of the Strategic Air 
Command has been largely blunted by Soviet 
air defenses, and possible destruction on the 
ground in a surprise attack, the situation 
will be reversed—reversed in the sense that 
the Soviet Union will have thousands of 
IRBM’s and ICBM's to launch after the tiny 
United States supply is exhausted. 

The United States program for intercon- 
tinental ballistic missiles is for 3 squad- 
rons of the Atlas and 11 squadrons of Titan. 
This will provide fewer than 100 missiles. 

The limited program for these liquid- 
propellent missiles is due to the hope—and 
it is only a hope that the solid-propellent 
Minuteman will be coming along on 
schedule. 

But no one can predict when the problems 
will be solved of getting satisfactory burn- 
ing and ability to stop the burning, with 
a difference in missile speed of 1 foot a 
second when the missile is traveling 23,000 
feet a second, of such enormous cast chunks 
of solid propellent. 

There is, in contrast, every reason for 
confidence that the Atlas and Titan missiles 
will have been perfected and made usable 
within the next year and 2 years, respec- 
tively. 

PRODUCTION BEING LIMITED 

The United States is thus, for financial 
reasons, limiting the production of missiles 
that almost certainly will be proved and 
effective, even though they may be rela- 
tively crude early types, in the hope of 
getting something better. 

Air Force officers involved in the prob- 
lems feel most unanimously that we should 
be building in quantity, firing great num- 
bers of test missiles—at great expense, too— 
to hasten provision of a missile capacity in 
being, instead of in the future. 

Why are numbers so important? The 
reason is twofold: 

1, United States ballistic missiles—this 
does not apply to the much more powerful 
one developed by the Soviets—have a rela- 
tively small yield, perhaps a megaton 
(energy release quivalent to the explosion 
of a million tons of TNT in comparison to 
the 10- and 20-megaton bombs that can 
be carried by our long-range bombers. 

2. The best accuracy hoped for is that 
half the missiles will fall within 10 miles of 
the target at 5,000 miles range. 


MEGATON FORCE BOMB RANGE 


A bomb of i-megaton explosive force 
will almost completely destroy most surface 
structures within 4 miles from ground zero. 
For 10 megatons this increases to 9.6 miles 
and for 20 megatons to about 12 miles. 

To destroy such things as a concrete run- 
Way or a hardened missile base a ground 
burst with a 1-megaton explosion would 
have to strike within 1,300 feet from the 
runway, a 10-megaton explosion within 2,600 
feet, and a 20-megaton explosion within 
3,400 feet. 

The accurate bombing done by SAC would 
almost certainly knock out such targets with 
an explosion of any bomb in the megaton 
range. 

But the limited accuracy and low yield 
of a United States missile warhead means 
that a whole salvo must be launched on one 
target to insure its destruction. 

For large targets such as big cities, 4 to 6 
1-megaton missiles would have to be 
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launched to insure substantial destruction. 
For small targets at 5,000 miles range, a 
much larger salvo, from 8 to 12, is required 
to insure destruction. 

Figuring on a salvo basis, the number of 
missiles needed is very great and the cost 
will be astronomical. 

If an average of 8 missiles in a salvo is 
used for the different-type targets—and 20 
percent failures should be allowed for at 
present—the number of missiles to be deliv- 
ered in a first retaliatory strike on 200 tar- 
gets would be 2,000. A minimum figure to 
continue the conflict if it were not settled 
then would be 2,000 more. 

Such computations of requirements 
should include the intermediate-range bal- 
listic missiles launched from outside the 
United States and the submarine-launched 
Polaris fleet ballistic missile. 

As far as can be determined at the pres- 
ent time without access to classified infor- 
mation, the United States is planning 3 
Jupiter and 9 Thor intermediate missile 
squcdrons. This is fewer than 200 missiles. 


POLARIS NOT YET BUILT 


Nine Polaris submarines have been appro- 
priated for. These will carry 144 missiles, 
but the Polaris missile has not yet been built 
or fired. Furthermore the yield of the Po- 
laris missile will be still smaller and the 
accuracy is expected to be less than that of 
the land-based IRBM. 

Another consideration with regard to Po- 
laris—usually overlooked—is that only from 
one-third to two-fifths of the Polaris sub- 
marines can be on station at any one time. 
The crews must have free periods and the 
ships get periodic maintenance. 

Some time in the next 2, 3, or 4 years the 
United States will have a total of fewer than 
450 missiles to meet a requirement of at least 
4,000. 

What of the Russians? They are reliably 
reported from credible sources—the accuracy 
of these reports is questioned by United 
States intelligence agencies—to have fired 
almost 100 ICBM tests and to have manu- 
factured about 500 ICBM tubes or frames, 

Our intelligence agencies estimate that 
within 2 or 3 years the Russians will be pro- 
ducing 500 ICBM’s annually. They will thus 
have in time an ICBM capacity against the 
United States running into thousands of 
missiles compared to our hundreds at the 
same time. 

They already have large stocks of IRBM's 
and midrange ballistic missiles. 


MISSILES EASY TO PRODUCE 


Soviet production of 500 ICBM’s annually 
is not by any means an impossible feat. 
Once the design is set and the missile proved, 
missiles are easier to produce than aircraft. 
If the Russians deem it necessary, they un- 
doubtedly can produce in larger numbers. 

In the United States it is reported that 130 
Thor missile frames have already been pro- 
duced, although the missile is not perfected. 

Our trouble is double: We started years 
late and now set our sight too low—too late 
and too little. 

It is an understatement to say that the 
military men and the scientists involved in 
such calculations as have been given about 
are filled with foreboding. They fear that 
we are in terrible trouble, that we shall be 
faced shortly with enormous numbers of 
a weapon that we cannot intercept and shall 
be naked of the means to deter through re- 
taliation. 


THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS TO THE 
UNITED NATIONS 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, there 

is a very interesting editorial in the 

Nashville Banner of Thursday, August 

14, 1958, with reference to the speech 
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of the President of the United States to 
the United Nations General Assembly, 
which is entitled “His Finest Hour.” I 
am not going to read the editorial, but 
I invite the attention of Members of this 
body to it, since it expresses very clearly 
the views of, I would say, the overwhelm- 
ing number of Americans, and their 
reaction to what the President said on 
that memorable occasion. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Record at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

His FINEST HOUR 


Nothing could be clearer than America’s 
position on peace, security, and progress in 
the Middle East, as President Eisenhower 
yesterday defined it. And if the U. N. does 
not move to implement it in full conscious- 
ness of duty and opportunity it will be de- 
faulting on an obligation which no mem- 
ber land of conscience can deny. 

Only the blind could fail to see the line 
sharply drawn between this presentation of 
fact and principle—assertive of security 
guaranties for the small nations—and the 
wild mouthings of Gromyko to the effect 
that this constitutes “aggression.” That 
Mr. Eisenhower in paragraph after para- 
graph scored a direct hit is evident from 
the source of the yelps. 

As he said, “If it is made an international 
crime to help a small nation maintain its 
independence, then indeed the possibilities 
of conquest are unlimited. We will have 
nullified the provisions of our (U. N.) 
Charter which recognizes the inherent 
right of collective self-defense. We will 
have let loose forces that could generate 
great disasters. The United Nations has, of 
course, a primary responsibility to main- 
tain not only international peace, but also 
security.” 

To that fact, bearing directly on the call 
to this Assembly, the President's message was 
addressed. Along with it the corollary 
principle of self-determination by the peo- 
ples—in this case the Arab nations—whose 
survival as independent, national entities, 
is at stake. 

That is not a revised position of the 
United States. A common principle has 
guided this policy; notably, that “aggres- 
sion, direct or indirect, must be checked 
before it gathered sufficient momentum to 
destroy us all—aggressor and defender 
alike.” 

In redefining this concept, the Chief Ex- 
ecutive minced no words, “I would be less 
than candid,” he said, “if I did not tell you 
that the United States reserves, within the 
spirit of the charter, the right to answer 
the legitimate appeal of any nation—par- 
ticularly small nations.” 

That occurred in the case of Lebanon, 
immediately at hand. Simultaneously, 
however, the United States appealed to the 
U. N. to assume the patrol task for which 
these troops were sent. That was blocked 
by a Soviet veto. 

The Arab countries assuredly know Amer- 
ica’s concern for the sovereignty for which 
they are striving—the consideration, that is, 
for legitimate undertakings to that end, and 
the respect for aspirations that do them 
credit. No leader among them, or alliance 
of leaders, could have read into this mes- 
sage a sinister design. On the contrary, it 
was a declaration of concern for their free- 
dom, and with that a formula for joint 
action to help build, under their auspices, 
an economic structure meeting their pri- 
mary human needs. 

Again it is pertinent to quote the Presi- 
dent: “A true Arab renaissance can only 
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develop in a healthy human setting. Mate- 
rial progress should not be an overriding 
objective in itself; but it is an important 
condition for achieving higher human, cul- 
tural and spiritual objectives.” 

That is adequate answer to the Soviet al- 
legation that along the Communist road Hes 
progress from want and misery. It is the 
assurance of deeds, along with words. For 
Mr. Eisenhower not only introduced it as a 
topic; he presented the means to that end. 

A peace program indeed; a framework of 
policy and action by which both clouds and 
tension could be lifted from an apprehen- 
sive world in the knowledge that mankind 
collectively was striving to banish the con- 
ditions that make for war. When develop- 
ment and human progress are the objec- 
tives, and strength exists to combat mutu- 
ally the inroads of conspiratorial assault, it 
would be a gain for the very purpose for 
which the U. N. exists. 

There are six major elements in the pro- 
gram yesterday laid down: (1) United Na- 
tions concern for Lebanon, (2) United Na- 
tions measures to preserve peace in Jordan, 
(3) an end to the fomenting from without 
of civil strife, (4) a United Nations peace 
force, (5) a regional economic development 
plan to assist and accelerate improvement 
in the living standards of the Arab peoples, 
(6) steps to avoid a new arms race spiral in 
the area. 

They are points belonging together—to be 
considered as a whole, understanding that 
as a U. N. responsibility one objective cannot 
wholly succeed without the other. 

It needs to be stated again and again, 
that this world of individual nations is not 
going to be controlled by any one power or 
group of powers. It is not going to be com- 
mitted to any one ideology. We must be, by 
the very nature of the case, a world commu- 
nity of sovereign powers, and of open so- 
cieties. 

That solemn note concluded the Presi- 
dent’s speech: We must then seek with new 
vigor, new initiative, the path to a peace 
based on the effective control of armaments, 
on economic advancements, and on the free- 
dom of all peoples to be ruled by governments 
of their choice. Only thus can we exercise 
the full capacity God has given us to enrich 
the lives of the individual human beings 
who are our ultimate concern, our respon- 
sibility, and our strength.” 

The President excelled himself in what 
probably was the greatest speech of his ca- 
reer. The depth of his convictions, the 
breadth of his appeal to conscience, realism 
and courage, the vigor of his presentation— 
no wonder he stands as the personal symbol 
of his Nation and the figure of leadership 
in the Free World. 

It was his finest hour. 


AMERICA DOES NOT SURRENDER . 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, with 
reference to what occurred last night in 
the debate on the amendment of the 
senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Rus- 
SELL], there is an interesting editorial 
in the Nashville Banner which I should 
like to give special emphasis. It is en- 
titled America Doesn't Surrender,” and 
it reads: 

Of the planting of rumors and the moronic 
speculation of defeatist theorizers, apparent- 
ly there is no end. But President Eisenhower 
has moved swiftly to check and demolish, 
a-borning, one that could only have hatched 
in the incubator of idiocy. It is the report 
that officials are studying the “possibility of 
surrender by the United States in a nuclear 
war.” 

Granting that such is purely academic, it 
would violate every premise of fact and con- 
science on which principle, courage, and con- 
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viction rest. It angers not only the Presi- 
dent, but every American who has fought for 
liberty. 

The Chief Executive did not stand before 
the world yesterday as an exponent of ap- 
peasement, or as one thinking in terms of 
compromise with the forces of murderous de- 
struction. Neither he nor his Nation has 
subscribed to any surrender theory, and does 
not now. Nor does defeatism, even as a 
theory, figure in the contemplation of any 
task ahead—even if the time should ever 
come that as the defender of human liberty 
America stands alone. 

It is not surprising that the very mention 
of such defeatist speculation, however 
theoretical, incensed the President to the 
boiling point. The overwhelming majority 
of 170 million Americans share his anger. 
Anyone giving credence to this poison of 
heart and spirit, calculated to beget premoni- 
tions and doubt, is a candidate for the booby- 
hatch and overripe for it. 


Mr. President, it seems to me the edi- 
torial expresses the feeling of the aver- 
age American. I know it expresses my 
own feeling. I assume we shall be short- 
ly debating the amendment offered last 
night to the supplemental appropriation 
bill, which is the pending business. I 
wanted to invite the attention of Sen- 
ators to the editorials, and especially the 
one I have read from the Nashville Ban- 
ner of the date I mentioned. I think it 
expresses pretty clearly the way most 
Americans look at this overall problem, 
particularly the one we now have under 
discussion. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered, 


CONSTRUCTION OF TOLL BRIDGE 
ACROSS THE RIO GRANDE NEAR 
RIO GRANDE CITY, TEX. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, there are some noncontroversial 
bills which have been cleared with the 
minority and which have been cleared 
by the committee unanimously. I 
should like to have immediate action 
taken, because the bills must go to the 
House. In the last days of the session, 
we should act on the bills as soon as we 
can. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 2405, H. R. 
12632, relating to the construction of a 
toll bridge across the Rio Grande River. 

The. PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
12632) authorizing Gus A. Guerra, his 
heirs, legal representatives and assigns, 
to construct, maintain, and operate a 
toll bridge across the Rio Grande, at or 
near Rio Grande City, Tex. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Texas? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
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been reported from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, with amendments, on 
page 1, line 10, after the word “within”, 
to strike out “four years” and insert 
“one year”, and at the beginning of line 
11, to strike out “six years” and insert 
“two years.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may have printed in the Recor» at this 
point a brief statement concerning the 
purpose of the bill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

The bill revives and reenacts the act of 
June 28, 1955 (69 Stat. 186), which author- 
ized the construction of this bridge. The 
previous act did not contain any time limit 
for the commencement and completion of 
the bridge and, therefore the limitations of 
the General Bridge Act of 1906 apply which 
provide that such authority, unless other- 
wise specified, shall be null and void unless 
construction of the bridge is begun within 
1 year and completed within 3 years. Con- 
struction of this bridge has not yet begun. 
The present bill, if amended as recom- 
mended by the committee, provides that the 
authority therein shall be null and void 
unless the bridge is commenced within 1 
year and completed within 2 years. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
committee amendments be agreed to 
en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Texas? The Chair hears none, and 
the amendments are agreed to en bloc. 

If there be no further amendment to 
be proposed, the question is on the en- 
grossment of the amendments and the 
third reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
e AS, Phe EE See ee 

e. 

The bill (H. R. 12632) was read the 

third time and passed. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF UNITED 
STATES STUDY COMMISSION ON 
CERTAIN RIVERS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 2452, S. 4266. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
4266) to establish the United States 
Study Commission on the Neches, Trin- 
ity, Brazos, Colorado, Guadalupe-San 
Antonio, Nueces, and San Jacinto River 
Basins, and intervening areas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Texas? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Public Works, with an amendment, on 
page 5, line 19, after the word “of”, 
where it appears the second time, to 
insert “a different”, so as to make the 
bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the purpose of 
this act is— 7 


(a) to provide for an integrated and co~ 
operative investigation, study, and survey 
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by a commission created pursuant to this 
act and composed of representatives of cer- 
tain departments and agencies of the United 
States, and of the State of Texas, in connec- 
tion with, and in promotion of, the con- 
servation, utilization, and development of 
the land and water resources of the Neches, 
Trinity, Brazos, Colorado, Guadalupe-San 
Antonio, Nueces, and San Jacinto River Ba- 
sins (and intervening areas) in the State 
of Texas in order to formulate a compre- 
hensive and coordinated plan for— 

(1) flood control and prevention; 

(2) domestic and municipal water sup- 
plies; 

(3) the improvement and safeguarding of 
navigation; 

(4) the reclamation and irrigation of land, 
including drainage; 

(5) possibilities of hydroelectric power 
and industrial development and utilization; 

(6) soil conservation and utilization; 

(7) forest conservation and utilization; 

(8) preservation, protection, and enhance- 
ment of fish and wildlife resources; 

(9) the development of recreation; 

(10) salinity and sediment control; 

(11) pollution abatement and the protec- 
tion of public health; and 

(12) such other beneficial and useful pur- 
poses not herein enumerated; and 

(b) to formulate, within the time pro- 
vided for in section 9 of this act, a basic, 
comprehensive, and integrated plan of de- 
velopment of the land and water resources 
within the area described in this section for 
submission to, and consideration by, the 
President and the Congress, and to make rec- 
ommendations, after adequate study, for 
executing and keeping current such plan. 
It is not the purpose of this act to create 
any continuing or permanent instrumen- 
tality of the Federal Government or to take 
from, or reassign, the duties and powers of 
any department or agency of the United 
States represented on the Commission, ex- 
cept as herein provided in this act. 

Sec. 2. In carrying out the purposes of 
this act it shall be the policy of Con- 
gress to— 

(1) recognize and protect the rights and 
interests of the State of Texas in deter- 
mining the development of the watersheds 
of the rivers herein mentioned and its in- 
terests and rights in water utilization and 
control, as well as the preservation and pro- 
tection of established uses; 

(2) protect existing and authorized proj- 
ects and projects under construction, 
whether public or private; 

(3) utilize the services, studies, surveys, 
and continuing investigational programs of 
the departments, bureaus, and agencies of 
the United States; 

(4) recognize an important body of ex- 
isting Federal law affecting the public lands, 
irrigation, reclamation, flood control, graz- 
ing, geological survey, national parks, mines, 
and minerals; and 

(5) to recognize the primary responsibili- 
ties of the State of Texas and local interests 
in such State in developing water supplies 
for domestic, municipal, industrial, and 
other purposes and that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should participate and cooperate 
with such State and local interests in de- 
veloping such water supplies in connection 
with the construction, maintenance, and 
operation of Federal navigation, flood con- 
trol, irrigation, or multiple-purpose projects. 

Sec. 3. (a) In order to carry out the pur- 
poses of this act, there is hereby established 
a commission to be known as the United 
States Study Commission on the Neches, 
Trinity, Brazos, Colorado, Guadalupe-San 
Antonio, Nueces, and San Jacinto River Ba- 
sins and intervening areas (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the Commission“). 
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(b) The Commission shall be composed of 
14 members appointed by the President as 
follows: 

(1) One member, who shall serve as 
chairman, and who shall be a resident from 
the area comprising the Neches, Trinity, 
Brazos, Colorado, Guadalupe-San Antonio, 
Nueces, and San Jacinto River Basins (and 
intervening areas) embraced within the 
State of Texas and who shall not, during 
the period of his service on the Commis- 
sion, hold any other position as an officer 
or employee of the United States, except 
that a retired military officer or a retired 
Federal civilian officer or employee may be 
appointed under this act without prejudice 
to his retired status, and he shall receive 
compensation as authorized herein in addi- 
tion to his retired pay or annuity, but the 
sum of his retired pay or annuity and such 
compensation as may be payable hereunder 
shall not exceed $12,000 in any one calendar 
year; 

(2) Six members, of whom one shall be 
from the Department of the Army, one from 
the Department of Commerce, one from the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, one from the Department of Agriculture, 
one from the Department of the Interior, and 
one from the Federal Power Commission; and 

(3) Seven members, nominated by the 
Governor of Texas subject to the provisions 
of subsection (c) of this section, each of 
which shall be a resident of a different one 
of the following geographical areas of Texas: 

(A) Neches River Basin; 

(B) Trinity River Basin; 

(C) Brazos River Basin; 

(D) Colorado River Basin; 

(E) Guadalupe-San Antonio River Basin; 

(F) Nueces River Basin; and 

(G) San Jacinto River Basin. 

(c) In the event of the failure of the 
Governor of the State of Texas to nominate 
a person or persons in accordance with the 
provisions of paragraph (3) of subsection (b) 
of this section satisfactory to the President 
within 60 days after a request by the Presi- 
dent for such nomination, the President 
shall then select and appoint a qualified resi- 
dent from the State of Texas. 

(d) Any vacancy in the Commission shall 
not affect its powers but shall be filled in 
the same manner in which the original ap- 
pointment was made. 

(e) Within 30 days after the appointment 
of the members of the Commission by the 
President, and funds have been made avail- 
able by the Congress as provided for in this 
act, the Commission shall organize for the 
performance of its functions. 

(f) The Commission shall elect a Vice 
Chairman from among its members. 

(g) Eight members of the Commission, of 
whom at least four shall have been appointed 
pursuant to subsection (b) (3) or (c) of this 
section, shall constitute a quorum for the 
transaction of business. 

(h) Members of the Commission shall re- 
port from time to time to their respective 
departments or agencies, or to the Governor 
of the State of Texas if appointed pursuant 
to subsection (b) (3) or (c) of this section, 
on the work of the Commission, and any 
comments and suggestions pertaining to 
such work from such departments, agencies, 
or governor shall be placed before the Com- 
mission for its consideration. 

(i) The Commission shall cease to exist 
within 3 months from the date of its sub- 
mission to the President of its final report 
as provided for in section 9 of this act. All 
property, assets, and records of the Commis- 
sion shall thereupon be turned over for 
liquidation and disposition to such agency 
or agencies in the executive branch as the 
President shall designate. 

SEC. 4. The Commission may, for the pur- 
pose of carrying out the provisions of this 
act, hold such hearings, sit and act at such 
times and places, take such testimony, ad- 
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minister such oaths, and publish so much 
of its proceedings and the reports thereon 
as it may deem advisable; lease, furnish, and 
equip such office space in the District of 
Columbia and elsewhere as it may deem 
necessary; use the United States mails in 
the same manner and upon the same condi- 
tions as departments and agencies of the 
United States Government; have printing 
and binding done in its discretion by estab- 
lishments other than the Government 
Printing Office; employ and fix the compen- 
sation of such personnel as it deems ad- 
visable, without regard to the provisions of 
the civil service laws and the Classification 
Act of 1949, as amended; purchase or hire, 
operate, maintain, and dispose of such ve- 
hicles as it may require; secure directly 
from any executive department, bureau, 
agency, board, commission, office, independ- 
ent establishment, or instrumentality, in- 
formation, suggestions, estimates, and sta- 
tistics for the purpose of this act; and each 
such department, bureau, agency, board, 
commission, office, establishment, or instru- 
mentality is authorized to furnish such in- 
formation, suggestions, estimates, and sta- 
tistics directly to the Commission, upon re- 
quest made by the Chairman or Vice Chair- 
man, and employees of the departments or 
agencies from which persons have been ap- 
pointed to the Commission pursuant to 
section 3 (b) (2) of this act may be assigned 
upon request by the Chairman of the Com- 
mission to temporary duty with the Com- 
mission without loss of seniority, pay, or 
other employee status; pay travel in accord- 
ance with standardized Government Travel 
Regulations and other necessary expenses in- 
curred by it, or any of its officers or em- 
ployees, in the performance of duties vested 
in such Commission; and exercise such other 
powers as are consistent with and reason- 
ably required to perform the functions vested 
in such Commission under this act. 

Sec. 5. Responsibility shall be vested in 
the Chairman for (1) the appointment and 
supervision of personnel employed under the 
Commission, (2) the distribution of busi- 
ness among such personnel, and (3) the use 
and expenditure of funds: Provided, That in 
carrying out his functions under the pro- 
visions of this section, the Chairman shall 
be governed by the general policies of the 
Commission. 

Sec. 6. (a) Members of the Commission 
appointed pursuant to section 3 (b) (2) of 
this act shall receive no additional compen- 
sation by virtue of their membership on the 
Commission, but shall continue to receive 
the salary of their regular position when en- 
gaged in the performance of the duties 
vested in the Commission. Such members 
shall be reimbursed for travel, subsistence, 
and other necessary expenses incurred by 
them in the performance of the duties 
vested in the Commission. 

(b) Members of the Commission, other 
than those appointed pursuant to section 3 
(b) (2) of this act, shall each receive com- 
pensation at the rate of $50 per day when 
engaged in the performance of duties vested 
in the Commission, plus reimbursement for 
travel, subsistence, and other necessary ex- 
penses incurred by them in the performance 
of such duties, but the aggregate compensa- 
tion received by the members of the Com- 
mission pursuant to this subsection shall 
not exceed $12,000 per annum in the case of 
the Chairman, and $7,500 per annum in the 
case of members of the Commission other 
than those members appointed pursuant to 
section 3 (b) (2) of this act. 

Sec. 7. In the formulation of a compre- 
hensive and coordinated plan or plans for 
(a) the control, conservation, and utiliza- 
tion of the waters of the Neches, Trinity, 
Brazos, Colorado, Guadalupe-San Antonio, 
Nueces, and San Jacinto River Basins (and 
intervening areas), (b) conservation and de- 
velopment of the land resources of such 
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area; (c) flood control, navigation, reclama- 
tion, agriculture purposes, power, recreation, 
fish and wildlife, and (d) such other needs 
as are set forth in paragraph (a) of the first 
section of this act, the Commission shall— 

(1) seek to secure maximum public bene- 
fits for the State of Texas and the Nation 
consistent with the specific directions con- 
tained in section 8 and elsewhere in this 
act; 
(2) utilize the services, studies, surveys, 
and reports of existing Government agencies 
and shall encourage the completion of such 
current and additional studies and investi- 
gations by such agencies as will further the 
purposes of this act, and such agencies are 
authorized to cooperate within the limits of 
available funds and personnel to the end 
that the Commission may carry out its func- 
tions as expeditiously as possible; 

(3) take into consideration the financial, 
physical, and economic benefits of existing 
and prospective Federal works constructed 
or to be constructed consistent with the pur- 
poses of this act; 

(4) include in its plan or plans estimated 
costs and benefits; recommendations relat- 
ing to the establishment of pay-out schedules 
(areawide or otherwise) taking into account 
the Federal Government's present and pro- 
spective investment in the area; costs re- 
imbursable and nonreimbursable; sources 
for reimbursement; returns heretofore made 
from existing projects and estimates of re- 
turns from recommended projects; repay- 
ment schedules for water, irrigation, indus- 
trial, and other uses; power rates and recom- 
mendations for the marketing thereof in 
such manner as to encourage its most wide- 
spread use at the lowest possible rates con- 
sistent with the return of capital investment 
and interest thereon; and 

(5) Offer in its plan or plans proposals for 
the construction and operation of the proj- 
jects contained therein, and designate the 
functions and activities of the various Fed- 
eral departments and agencies in connection 
therewith consistent with existing law, ex- 
cept that no such plan or plans shall include 
final project designs and estimates. 

Sec. 8. In the formulation of its plan or 
plans and in the preparation of its report to 
the President, the Commission shall comply 
with the following directives: 

(1) The report shall contain the basic 
comprehensive plan for the development of 
the water and land resources of the Neches, 
Trinity, Brazos, Colorado, Guadalupe-San 
Antonio, Nueces, and San Jacinto River Ba- 
sins (and intervening areas) formulated by 
the Commission in accordance with the pro- 
visions of, and to accomplish the purposes 
of, this act; 

(2) The Commission and the participating 
Federal departments and agencies shall com- 
ply substantially with the intent, purposes, 
and procedure set forth in the first section 
of the act entitled “An act authorizing the 
construction of certain public works on rivers 
and harbors for flood control and other pur- 
poses,” approved December 22, 1944 (58 Stat. 
887). 


Src. 9. (a) The Commission is authorized 
and directed to prepare a final report, within 
the time provided for in this section, for sub- 
mission to the President. Before the Com- 
mission takes final action on the approval of 
such report for submission to the President, 
it shall transmit a copy of such report to each 
department, agency, and to the Governor of 
the State of Texas referred to in subsection 
(b) of section 3 of this act. Within 90 days 
from the date of receipt by each such depart- 
Ment and agency, and by the Governor of 
the State of Texas of such proposed report, 
the written views, comments, and recom- 
mendations of such department, agency, and 
Governor shall be submitted to the Commis- 
sion. The Commission may adopt in its re- 
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port to the President any views, comments, 
and recommendations so submitted and 
change its report accordingly. The Com- 
mission shall transmit to the President, with 
its final report, the submitted views, com- 
ments, and recommendations of each such 
department and agency, and of the Governor 
of the State of Texas whether or not adopted 
by such Commission. 

(c) The President shall, within 90 days 
after the receipt by him of the final report of 
the Commission, transmit it to Congress with 
his views, comments, and recommendations. 

(d) The final report of the Commission 
and its attachments shall be printed as a 
House or Senate document. 

Sec. 10. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, such sums 
as may be required to carry out the purposes 
of this act. 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, may 
we have an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The pur- 
pose of the bill is to authorize the estab- 
lishment of a United States Study Com- 
mission, such as has been provided in 
other areas. There would be 14 mem- 
bers of the Commission, appointed by 
the President. Six of the members 
would be from Federal departments, and 
seven members would be from the re- 
spective river basins. The chairman, or 
14th member, would be a resident of one 
of the basins. The Commission would 
submit a report to the President of the 
result of the study, and the President, in 
turn, would submit the report to the 
Congress. 

Mr. WATKINS, Is this for the Colo- 
rado River? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
Colorado of Texas. 

Mr. WATKINS. Oh, the Colorado of 
Texas. ; 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr, Presi- 
dent, when S. 4266 was introduced, pro- 
viding for a Texas water study, my col- 
league the junior Senator from Texas 
[Mr. YarsoroucH] was absent from the 
city. He has collaborated with me in 
the preparation of material on Texas 
water problems, and has served on the 
Lower Colorado River Authority of 
Texas, and I should like the record to 
show that he is associated with me on 
this measure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. YAREOROUGH. I thank my 
colleague, the distinguished majority 
leader, the senior Senator from Texas, 
for the privilege of being a cosponsor 
on such vital legislation in our State in 
the Southwest, which calls for the survey 
of the fresh water resources of that 
State. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
committee amendment be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Texas? The Chair hears none, and 
the committee amendment is agreed to. 

If there be no further amendment to 
be proposed, the question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 4266) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


No; the 
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AUTHORIZATION TO SELECT COM- 
MITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS TO 
FILE REPORT DURING SINE DIE 
ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Select 
Committee on Small Business be per- 
mitted to file a report entitled “Discount 
House Operations” during the sine die 
adjournment period. 

This report, now being drafted, will 
cover the hearings held by the Sub- 
committee on Retailing, Distribution, 
and Fair Trade Practices of which I am 
chairman. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


IMPROVEMENT OF TRINITY RIVER, 
TEX. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 2445, Senate bill 4192. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
4192) authorizing the project for im- 
provement of the Trinity River, Tex. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Texas? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Public Works with amendments, in line 
9, after the word “estimated”, to strike 
out “cost of $5,104,000” and insert “total 
cost of $6,992,000”, and after line 9, to in- 
sert a new section, as follows: 

Sec. 2. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be n 
to carry out the provisions of this act. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the project for 
modification of the comprehensive plan for 
improvement of the Trinity River and trib- 
utaries, Texas, to provide for construction of 
the Bardwell Reservoir on Waxahachie Creek, 
is hereby authorized in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Chief of Engineers 
as contained in House Document No. 424, 
85th Congress, at an estimated total cost 
of $6,992,000. 

Sec. 2. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this act. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point a 
brief statement concerning the purpose 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorRD, as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of this bill, as amended, is to 
authorize modification of the existing com- 
prehensive plan of improvement for the 
Trinity River and tributaries, Texas, to pro- 
vide for construction and operation of the 
Bardwell Reservoir on Waxahachie Creek, in 
the Trinity River Basin, for flood control and 
other purposes, in accordance with the rec- 
ommendations of the Chief of Engineers in 
House Document No. 424, 85th Congress, at 
an estimated total cost of $6,992,000. 
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DESCRIPTION OF PROJECT 


Location.—Waxahachie Creek is located in 
the central part of the Trinity River Basin 
in northeast Texas, and is a tributary of 
Chambers Creek which flows into Richland 
Creek, an important tributary of the Trin- 
ity River. The total watershed area of 
Richland Creek is 1,990 square miles, of 
which 1,072 square miles are drained by 
Chambers Creek. Waxahachie Creek drains 
182 square miles of Chambers Creek. 

Report authorized by resolutions of the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors of the 
House of Representatives dated March 31, 
1944, and February 28, 1945. The interim 
report on Waxahachie Creek has been com- 
pleted and is published as House Document 
No. 424, 85th Congress. 

Existing project-—There are no Federal 
projects authorized for construction on 
Waxahachie Creek. 

Plan of recommended improvement.— 
Construction of the Bardwell Reservoir at 
mile 6 on Waxahachie Creek for flood con- 
trol and water conservation, with a total 
storage capacity of 117,800 acre-feet, of 
which 8,700 acre-feet would be for sedimen- 
tation, 29,500 acre-feet for water conserva- 
tion, and 79,600 acre-feet for flood control. 
The reservoir would control the runoff from 
171 square miles of the drainage area. 


Estimated cost (1956 price levels) 


N — 85. 104. 000 
Non- Federal 1. 888. 000 
Total first cost 6, 992, 000 


Cost of operation, maintenance, and re- 
placement, $40,000 annually. 


Local cooperation.—Provided that, prior to 
construction, local interests give assurances 
satisfactory to the Secretary of the Army 
that they will obtain all the necessary water 
rights and contribute the part of the total 
cost of the project and the annual cost of 
operation, maintenance, and replacements 
allocated to water conservation, presently 
estimated at 27 percent, which amounts to 
$1,888,000 and $11,000, respectively. 


Project economics 


Annual ( 8290, 500 
Annual benefits: 
Prevention of flood damages 236, 750 
Conservation of water 82, 000 
Total benefits 318, 750 
Benefit- cost ratio 1. 10 


Benefits. —Waxahachie Creek watershed 
is entirely within Ellis County which had a 
population of 45,645 in 1950. The principal 
cities and their 1950 populations are Waxa- 
hachie, 11,204, and Ennis, 7,815. The area 
is predominately agricultural, with manu- 
facturing activities in the vicinities of 
those cities including cottonseed, wood, and 
paper products; candy; beverages; and flour. 
The Waxahachie Creek watershed is subject 
to severe intense storms occurring almost 
any time of year, the maximum of which 
occurred in December 1913. The flood-plain 
areas along Richland, Chambers, and Waxa- 
hachie Creeks contain 43,120 acres, with 
large areas downstream along the Trinity 
River. Flood damages are also suffered by 
transportation and utility facilities. The 
average annual damages are estimated at 
$465,300, of which $437,290 are along Waxa- 
hachie and Chambers Creeks and $28,010 are 
along Richland Creek. Flood-control bene- 
fits from the Bardwell Reservoir are esti- 
mated at $172,620 along Richland, Cham- 
bers, and Waxahachie Creeks, and $64,130 
along the Trinity River downstream there- 
from. The need for additional water supply 
is general throughout the area, but is urgent 
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at the cities of Ennis, Corsicana, and Waxa- 
hachie. The Bardwell Reservoir would pro- 
vide a dependable water supply to meet the 
municipal needs of the area. According to 
the 1950 census, about 2,013,000 people re- 
side within a radius of 100 miles of the 
Bardwell Reservoir site, of which 1,015,000 
reside within a 50-mile radius. Develop- 
ment of the recreational opportunities is 
believed to be in the public interest. 


DISCUSSION 


The committee is aware that parts of 
Texas, including the area adjacent to and 
in the vicinity of the proposed Bardwell 
Reservoir, have experienced severe floods and 
serious water shortages in recent years. 
Droughts in the area have lowered the ground 
water table and reduced water supply in 
the local wells. Domestic requirements have 
increased to such an extent that ground 
water supplies for municipal and industrial 
needs are inadequate. The provision of 
29,500 acre-feet of conservation storage in 
the Bardwell Reservoir would, in addition 
to the benefits to be derived from flood con- 
trol, provide a water supply for nearby mu- 
nicipalities and prevent a recurrence of the 
existing water shortage. 

The committee believes that the proposed 
Bardwell Reservoir would contribute mate- 
rlally to control of floods on stream reaches 
downstream from the dam site, would pro- 
vide a dependable water supply to meet mu- 
nicipal needs in the general area, and would 
be an important element in any compre- 
hensive plan for the ultimate control and 
development of the water resources of the 
Trinity River Basin. 

The committee has given careful consid- 
eration to the information presented by a 
representative of the Corps of Engineers at 
a hearing on August 7, 1958, and by local 
interests on this project. It is cognizant of 
the enormous recurring flood damages to 
which the area is subject. The need for 
water supply in the area is also apparent at 
the present time. As this area possesses 
great natural resources, it is to be expected 
that industrial expansion and continued 
growth of population will increase the water 
supply requirements in the future. The com- 
mittee notes the resolution of a State agency 
that the requirements of local cooperation 
for their share of the cost of the water supply 
storage in the Bardwell Reservoir will be pro- 
vided at the proper time. 

The committee recommends enactment of 
this legislation. It feels that the Bardwell 
Reservoir is economically feasible, that the 
cities should not be deprived of the urgently 
needed water supply that would be available 
from that reservoir, and that the flood pro- 
tection that would be provided in the local 
areas and downstream therefrom is essential 
for the continued development of the valley. 
The committee further believes that the cash 
contribution by local interests of a portion 
of the actual Federal construction cost, based 
on water supply storage provided, is equitable 
and in conformance with the provisions of 
title III of the act approved July 3, 1958, 
Public Law 500, 85th Congress (72 Stat. 319, 
320). 

The committee recommends an amendment 
to the bill in order to show the estimated 
total cost of the project, including the local 
contribution, which would indicate the total 
Federal appropriation necessary in the event 
that local interests desire to repay their share 
of the construction costs over the economic 
life of the project. 

The committee is in accord with the rec- 
ommendations of the Chief of Engineers 
that the storage capacity as proposed for 
Bardwell Reservoir should be subject to such 
modification as may be found advisable as a 
result of the upstream improvements devel- 
oped by the Soil Conservation Service, but 
believes that such adjustment can be made 
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during the planning stage as a result of 
more definite information on the time of 
the construction programs. 

The comments of the Department of the 
Army on S. 4192 and of the Bureau of the 
Budget on the bill and on the report of the 
Chief of Engineers are shown in the follow- 
ing communications: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
August 8, 1958. 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Chairman, Committee on Public Works, 
United States Senate. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Reference is made to 
your request for the views of the Department 
of the Army with respect to S. 4192, 85th 
Congress, a bill authorizing the project for 
modification of the plan for improvement of 
the Trinity River and tributaries, Texas. 

This bill would modify the comprehensive 
plan for improvement of the Trinity River 
and tributaries, Texas, to provide for con- 
struction of the Bardwell Reservoir on Waxa- 
hachie Creek for purposes of flood control 
and water conservation, in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Chief of Engi- 
neers as contained in House Document No. 
424, 85th Congress, subject to a condition 
that local interests give assurance that they 
will contribute the part of the first cost of 
the project and the annual cost of operation 
and maintenance allocated to water conser- 
vation, presently estimated at 27 percent, 
amounting, respectively, to $1,888,000 and 
$11,000. Local interests would be permitted 
to contribute their share of the construction 
cost (a) in a lump sum prior to construction, 
(b) in annual amounts during construction, 
or (c) in annual payments within the eco- 
nomic life of the project but not to exceed 
50 years. 

The Department of the Army favors the 
proposed improvement work. Accordingly, 
the Department has no objection to enact- 
ment of S. 4192, subject to the revision sug- 
gested below. 

The estimated total cost for construction 
is $6,992,000, with a total of $40,000 annually 
for operation and maintenance. Since local 
interests would be permitted in accordance 
with the recommendations of the Chief of 
Engineers to contribute their share of the 
construction cost over a period not to ex- 
ceed 50 years, if they so elect, then the 
amount required to be appropriated for con- 
struction of the project would be $6,992,000. 
It is therefore recommended that this amount 
be substituted for the amount of $5,104,000 
shown at line 9 of the bill. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that 
there is no objection to the submission of 
this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILBER M. BRUCKER, 
Secretary of the Army. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., August 4, 1958. 
Hon. DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
Chairman, Committee on Public Works, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Ma. CHARMAN: This is in reply 
to your letter of July 26, 1958, requesting 
the views of the Bureau of the Budget on 
S. 4192, a bill authorizing the project for 
modification of the plan for improvement of 
the Trinity River and tributaries, Texas. 

The bill would modify the plan for im- 
provement of the Trinity River and tribu- 
taries, Texas, to provide for the construction 
of the Bardwell Reservoir at an estimated 
Federal cost of $5,104,000, in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Chief of En- 
gineers as contained in House Document 
No. 424, 85th Congress. 
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The Bureau of the Budget would have no 
objection to the enactment of S. 4192. 
Sincerely yours, 
PHILLIP S. HUGHES, 
Assistant Director 
for Legislative Reference. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the votes by which the 
last three bills were passed be reconsid- 
ered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


NAVAHO INDIAN IRRIGATION PROJ- 
ECT AND THE SAN JUAN-CHAMA 
PROJECT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Senate bill 3648, Calendar No. 2248. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
3648) to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to construct, operate, and main- 
tain the Navaho Indian irrigation project 
and the initial stage of the San Juan- 
Chama project as participating projects 
of the Colorado River storage project, 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Texas? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, with 
amendments, on page 1, after the enact- 
ing clause, to strike out: 


That the Congress hereby approves as par- 
ticipating projects of the Colorado River 
storage project the Navaho Indian irrigation 
project as described in the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs report entitled Navaho Project, New 
Mexico Feasibility Report, January 1955,” 
and as modified by the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs Supplement Report entitled “Navaho 
Project, New Mexico Supplemental Report, 
1957, to Feasibility Report, January 1955,” 
and the San Juan-Chama project as de- 
scribed in the Bureau of Reclamation report 
entitled San Juan-Chama Project, Colorado- 
New Mexico, November 1955,” such project 
plans and reports having been prepared and 
submitted as required under the provisions 
of the act of April 11, 1956 (70 Stat. 105). 


And in lieu thereof to insert: 


That, for the purposes of furnishing water 
for irrigation or irrigable and arable lands, 
municipal, domestic, and industrial uses 
(and for other beneficial purposes), provid- 
ing recreation and fish and wildlife benefits, 
controlling silt, the Congress hereby ap- 
proves as participating projects of the Colo- 
rado River storage project the Navaho In- 
dian irrigation project, New Mexico, and the 
San Juan-Chama project, Colorado-New 
Mexico. Principal engineering works of the 
Navaho Indian irrigation project shall be a 
main gravity canal, tunnels, siphons, pumps, 
and powerplants for project purposes, lat- 
erals, drains, distribution systems, and re- 
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lated works. The San Juan-Chama project 
facilities shall be comprised principally of 
regulating and storage reservoirs, collection, 
diversion and conveyance systems, and asso- 
ciated works. 

The Navaho Indian irrigation project and 
the San Juan-Chama project herein ap- 
proved are substantially those described in 
the proposed coordinated report of the Act- 
ing Commissioner of Reclamation and the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, approved 
and adopted by the Secretary of the Interior 
on October 16, 1957, 


On page 3, line 5, after the word con- 
struct”, to insert a comma and operate, 
and maintain”; in line 6, after the word 
“project”, to strike out ‘‘to include a net 
area of” and insert “for the principal 
purpose of furnishing irrigation water to 
approximately“; in line 9, after the word 
“of”, to strike out land with” and in- 
sert “land, said project to have”; in line 
10, after the word “diversion”, to strike 
out “requirement’’; on page 4, line 21, 
after the word “townships”, to insert 
“susceptible to irrigation as part of the 
Navaho Indian irrigation project or nec- 
essary for location of any of the works 
or canals of such project”; on page 5, line 
20, after the word be“, to insert con- 
structed”, and, in the same line, after 
the amendment just above stated, to 
strike out “construed”; on page 6, line 1, 
after Sec. 5.”, to strike out “The Navaho 
Indian irrigation project shall be con- 
structed, operated, and maintained sub- 
ject to the provisions of section 4 of the 
act of April 11, 1956 (43 U. S. C. 620c), 
to the same extent as if such project 
were authorized by section 1 of said act 
(43 U. S. C. 620).”; in line 8, after the 
word of“, to insert “the act of August 1, 
1914 (38 Stat. 582, 583) , as amended by”; 
in line 11, after the word his“, to strike 
out “direction” and insert “discretion”; 
in line 18, after “Sec. 6.”, to insert (a)“; 
in line 21, after the word project“, to 
strike out “in accordance with the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation report entitled 
‘Supplemental Report, San Juan-Chama 
Project, Colorado-New Mexico, May 
1957.“ and insert Colorado-New Mexico, 
for the principal purposes of furnishing 
water supplies to approximately thirty- 
nine thousand three hundred acres of 
land in Cerro, Taos, Llano, and Pojoaque 
tributary irrigation units in the Rio 
Grande Basin, about eighty-one thou- 
sand six hundred acres of land in the 
existing Middle Rio Grande Conservancy 
District, and municipal, domestic, and 
industrial uses, and providing recreation 
and fish and wildlife benefits,“: 

On page 7, line 8, after the word 
water“, to insert: 

Principal engineering works of the initial 
stage development involving three major ele- 
ments, shall include diversion dams and 
conduits, storage and regulation facilities at 
the Heron No. 4 Reservoir site and enlarge- 
ment of outlet works of the existing El Vado 
Dam, and water use facilities consisting of 
reservoirs, dams, canals, lateral and drainage 
systems, and associated works and appur- 
tenances. The construction of recreation 
facilities at the Nambe Reservoir shall be 
contingent upon the Secretary’s making ap- 
propriate arrangements with the governing 
body of the Nambe Pueblo for the operation 
and maintenance of such facilities, and the 
construction of recreation facilities at the 
Heron No. 4, Valdez, and Indian Camp Res- 
ervoirs shall be contingent upon the Secre- 
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tary’s making appropriate arrangements with 
a State or local agency or organization for 
the operation and maintenance of those 
facilities: Provided, That— 

(i) all works of the project, both in its 
initial stage and in its final development, 
shall be constructed so as to permit com- 
Pliance physically with all provisions of the 
Rio Grande compact, and all such works shall 
be operated at all times in conformity with 
the Rio Grande compact; 

(ii) the amount of water diverted in the 
Rio Grande Basin for uses served by the San 
Juan-Chama project shall be limited in any 
calendar year to the amount of imported 
water available to such uses from importation 
to and storage in the Rio Grande Basin in 
that year; 

(iii) details of project operation essential 
to the accounting of diverted San Juan and 
Rio Grande flows shall be cooperatively de- 
veloped through the joint efforts of the Rio 
Grande Compact Commission, the appropri- 
ate agencies of the United States and of the 
States of Colorado, New Mexico, and Texas, 
and the various project entities. In this 
connection the States of Texas and New Mex- 
ico shall agree, within a reasonable time, on a 
system of gaging devices and measurements 
to secure data necessary to determine the 
present effects of tributary irrigation, as well 
as present river channel losses: Provided, 
That if the State of Texas shall require, as a 
precedent to such agreement, gaging devices 
and measurements in addition to or different 
from those considered by the Department of 
the Interior and the State of New Mexico to 
be necessary to this determination, the State 
of Texas shall pay one-half of all costs of 
constructing and operating such additional 
or different devices and making such addi- 
tional or different measurements which are 
not borne by the United States. The results 
of the action required by this subsection shall 
be incorporated in a written report trans- 
mitted to the States of Colorado, Texas, and 
New Mexico for comment in the manner pro- 
vided in the Flood Control Act of 1944, before 
any appropriation shall be made for project 
construction. 

(b) The Secretary of the Interior is here- 
by authorized to construct the tunnel and 
conduit works of the initial stage of the San” 
Juan-Chama project with sufficient capacity 
for future diversion of an average of 235,000 
acre-feet per annum, and to recognize the 
cost of providing such additional capacity 
as a deferred obligation to be paid at such 
time as the additional capacity may be 
required. 


On page 9, after line 20, to strike out: 


Sec. 7. (a) No person shall have or be 
entitled to have the use for any purpose, 
including uses under the Navaho Indian irri- 
gation project and the initial stage of the 
San Juan-Chama project authorized by sec- 
tions 2 and 6 of this act of water stored in 
Navaho Reservoir or of any other waters of 
the San Juan River and its tributaries orig- 
inating above Navaho Dam to the use of 
which the United States is entitled, except 
under contract satisfactory to the Secretary 
of the Interior and conforming to the pro- 
visions of this act. Any such contract shall 
make provision for a sharing of the runoff 
available from the San Juan River and its 
tributaries above Navaho Dam in any year in 
which the Secretary anticipates a shortage 
taking into account both the prospective 
runoff and the water in storage, such shar- 
ing to be in the same proportion as the 
normal diversion requirement under said 
contract bears to the sum of the normal 
diversion requirements at said time of short- 
age under all contracts that have been made 
hereunder. 


And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 


Sec. 7. (a) No person shall have or be en- 
titled to have the use for any purpose, in- 
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cluding uses under the Navaho Indian irri- 
gation project and the initial stage of the 
San Juan-Chama project authorized by sec- 
tions 2 and 6 (a) of this act, of water stored 
in Navaho Reservoir or of any other waters 
of the San Juan River and its tributaries 
originating above Navaho Reservoir to the 
use of which the United States is entitled, 
except under contract satisfactory to the 
Secretary of the Interior and conforming to 
the provisions of this Act. Such contracts, 
which, in the case of water for Indian uses, 
shall be executed with the Navaho Tribe, 
shall make provision, in any year in which 
the Secretary anticipates a shortage taking 
into account both the prospective runoff 
originating above Navaho Reservoir and the 
available water in storage in Navaho Reser- 
voir, for a sharing of the available water in 
the following manner: The prospective run- 
off shall be apportioned between the con- 
tractors diverting above and those diverting 
at or below Navaho Reservoir in the propor- 
tion that the total normal diversion require- 
ment of each group bears to the total of all 
normal diversion requirements. In the case 
of contractors diverting above Navaho Reser- 
voir, each such contract shall provide for a 
sharing of the runoff apportioned to sald 
group in the same proportion as the normal 
diversion requirement under said contract 
bears to the total normal diversion require- 
ments of all such contracts that have been 
made hereunder: Provided, That for any year 
in which the foregoing sharing procedure 
either would apportion to any contractor 
diverting above Navaho Reservoir an amount 
in excess of the runoff anticipated to be 
physically available at the point of his diver- 
sion, or would result in no water being avail- 
able to one or more such contractors, the 
runoff apportioned to said group shall be re- 
apportioned as near as may be among the 
contractors diverting above Navaho Reser- 
voir in the proportion that the normal diver- 
sion requirements of each bears to the total 
normal diversion requirements of the group. 
In the case of contractors diverting from or 
below Navaho Reservoir, each such contract 
shall provide for a sharing of the remaining 
runoff together with the available storage in 
the same proportion as the normal diversion 
requirement under said contract bears to the 
total normal diversion requirements under 
all such contracts that have been made 
hereunder. 


On page 12, line 10, after the numeral 
“6”, to insert “(a)”; after line 17, to 
insert: 

(c) This section shall not be applicable 
to the water requirements of the existing 
Fruitland, Hogback, Cudai, and Cambridge 
Indian irrigation projects, nor to the water 
required in connection with the extension 
of the irrigated acreages of the Fruitland and 
Hogback Indian irrigation projects in a total 
amount of approxmately 11,000 acres. 


On page 13, line 4, after the word 
“exceed”, to strike out “$208,000,000” 
and insert “$221,000,000 (January 1958 
prices) plus such amounts, if any, as 
may be required by reason of changes 
in construction costs an indicated by 
engineering cost indexes applicable to 
the types of construction involved there- 
in and, in addition thereto, such sums 
as may be required to operate and main- 
tain the projects.” 

And, after line 9, to insert a new sec- 
tion, as follows: 

Sec.9. The act of April 11, 1956 (70 Stat. 
105) is hereby amended as follows: (i) In 
section 1, subsection (2), after “Central 
Utah (initial phase)" delete the colon and 
insert in lieu thereof a comma; (ii) in sec- 
tion 5, subsection (e) in the phrase “herein 
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or hereinafter authorized” delete the word 
“hereinafter” and insert in lieu thereof the 
word “hereafter”; (iii) in section 7 in the 
phrase “and any contract lawfully entered 
unto under said compacts and acts” delete 
the word “unto” and insert in lieu thereof 
the word “into.” 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of furnishing water for irrigation or irriga- 
ble and arable lands, municipal, domestic, 
and industrial uses (and for other beneficial 
purposes), providing recreation and fish and 
wildlife benefits, controlling silt, the Con- 
gress hereby approves as participating proj- 
ects of the Colorado River storage project 
the Navaho Indian irrigation project, New 
Mexico, and the San Juan-Chama project, 
Colorado-New Mexico. Principal engineer- 
ing works of the Navaho Indian irrigation 
project shall be a main gravity canal, tun- 
nels, siphons, pumps, and powerplants for 
project purposes, laterals, drains, distribu- 
tion systems and related works. The San 
Juan-Chama project facilities shall be com- 
prised principally of regulating and storage 
reservoirs, collection, diversion and convey- 
ance systems, and associated works. 

The Navaho Indian irrigation project 
and the San Juan-Chama project herein 
approved are substantially those described in 
the proposed coordinated report of the Act- 
ing Commissioner of Reclamation and the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, approved 
and adopted by the Secretary of the Interior 
on October 16, 1957. 

Sec. 2. Pursuant to the provisions of the 
act of April 11, 1956 (70 Stat. 105), the 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized to 
construct, operate, and maintain the Navaho 
Indian irrigation project for the principal 
purpose of furnishing irrigation water to 
approximately 110,630 acres of land, said 
project to have an average annual diversion 
of 508,000 acre-feet of water, the repayment 
of the costs of construction thereof to be in 
accordance with the provisions of said act of 
April 11, 1956 (70 Stat. 105), including, but 
not limited to, section 4 (d) thereof. 

Sec. 3. (a) In order to provide for the 
most economical development of the Navaho 
Indian irrigation project, the Secretary of 
the Interior is hereby authorized and directed 
to declare by publication in the Federal Reg- 
ister that the United States of America 
holds in trust for the Navaho Tribe of In- 
dians any legal subdivisions or unsurveyed 
tracts of federally owned land outside the 
present boundary of the Navaho Indian 
Reservation in New Mexico in townships 28 
and 29 north, ranges 10 and 11 west, and 
townships 27 and 28 north, ranges 12 and 
13 west, New Mexico principal meridian, 
susceptible to irrigation as part of the Nav- 
aho Indian irrigation project or necessary 
for location of any of the works or canals 
of such project: Provided, however, That no 
such legal subdivision or unsurveyed tract 
shall be so declared to be held in trust by 
the United States for the Navaho Tribe until 
the Navaho Tribe shall have paid the United 
States the full appraised value thereof: And 
provided further, That in making appraisals 
of such lands the Secretary of the Interior 
shall consider their values as of the date of 
approval of this act, excluding therefrom the 
value of minerals subject to leasing under 
the act of February 25, 1920, as amended (30 
U. S. C. 181-286), and such leasable minerals 
shall not be held in trust for the Navaho 
Tribe and shall continue to be subject to 
leasing under the act of February 25, 1920, 
as amended, after the lands containing them 
have been declared to be held in trust by 
the United States for the Navaho Tribe. 

(b) The Navaho Tribe is hereby authorized 
to convey to the United States, and the Sec- 
retary of the Interior is hereby directed to 
accept on behalf of the United States, title 
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to any land or interest in land within the 
above-described townships, susceptible to ir- 
rigation as part of the Navaho Indian irriga- 
tion project or necessary for location of any 
of the works or canals of such project, ac- 
quired in fee simple by the Navaho Tribe, and 
after such conveyance said land or interest 
in land shall be held in trust by the United 
States for the Navaho Tribe as a part of tne 
Navaho Indian irrigation project. 

(c) The Secretary of the Interior is hereby 
authorized and directed to acquire by pur- 
chase, exchange, or condemnation any other 
land or interest in land within the town- 
ships above described susceptible to irriga- 
tion as part of the Navaho Indian irrigation 
project or necessary for location of any of 
the works or canals of such project. After 
such acquisition, said lands or interest in 
lands shall be held by the United States in 
trust for the Navaho Tribe of Indians and the 
price of such lands or interest in lands or of 
the land given in exchange therefor by the 
United States shail be charged to funds of 
the Navaho Tribe of Indians on deposit in the 
Treasury of the United States. 

Sec. 4. In developing the Navaho Indian ir- 
rigation project, the Secretary is authorized 
to provide capacity for municipal and indus- 
trial water supplies or miscellaneous pur- 
poses over and above the diversion require- 
ments for irrigation stated in section 2 of 
this act. But such additional capacity shall 
not be constructed and no appropriation of 
funds for such construction shall be made 
unless, prior thereto, contracts have been 
executed which, in the Judgment of the Sec- 
retary, provide satisfactory assurance of re- 
payment of all costs properly allocated to 
the purposes aforesaid with interest as pro- 
vided by law. 

Sec. 5. Payment of operation and mainte- 
nance charges of the irrigation features of the 
Navaho Indian irrigation project shall be in 
accordance with the provisions of the act 
of August 1, 1914 (38 Stat. 582, 583), as 
amended by the act of August 7, 1946 (00 
Stat. 867): Provided, That the Secretary of 
the Interlor in his discretion may trans- 
fer to the Navaho Tribe of Indians the 
care, operation, and maintenance of all or 
any part of the Navaho Indian irrigation 
project works, subject to such rules and 
regulations as he may prescribe, and, in 
such event, the Secretary may transfer to 
the Navaho Tribe title to movable property 
necessary to the operation and maintenance 
of project works. 

Sec. 6. (a) Pursuant to the provisions of 
the act of April 11, 1956 (70 Stat. 105), the 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized to 
construct, operate, and maintain an initial 
stage of the San Juan-Chama project, Colo- 
rado-New Mexico, for the principal purposes 
of furnishing water supplies to approxi- 
mately 39,300 acres of land in Cerro, Taos, 
Llano, and Pojoaque tributary irrigation 
units in the Rio Grande Basin, about 
81,600 acres of land in the existing 
Middle Rio Grande Conservancy Dis- 
trict, and municipal, domestic, and indus- 
trial uses, and providing recreation and 
fish and wildlife benefits, said initial stage 
to have an average annual diversion of 
110,000 acre-feet of water. Principal 
engineering works of the initial stage 
development involving three major ele- 
ments, shall include diversion dams and 
conduits, storage and regulation facilities 
at the Heron Numbered 4 Reservoir site 
and enlargement of outlet works of the 
existing El Vado Dam, and water use facil- 
ities consisting of reservoirs, dams, canals, 
lateral and drainage systems, and associated 
works and appurtenances, The construc- 
tion of recreation facilities at the Nambe 
Reservoir shall be contingent upon the Sec- 
retary’s making appropriate arrangements 
with the governing body of the Nambe 
Pueblo for the operation and maintenance 
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of such facilities, and the construction of 
recreation facilities at the Heron Numbered 
4, Valdez and Indian Camp Reservoirs shall 
be contingent upon the Secretary’s making 
appropriate arrangements with a State or 
local agency or organization for the opera- 
tion and maintenance of those facilities: 
Provided, That— 

(i) all works of the project, both in its 
initial stage and in its final development, 
shall be constructed so as to permit com- 
pliance physically with all provisions of the 
Rio Grande compact, and all such works 
shall be operated at all times in conformity 
with the Rio Grande compact; 

(ii) the amount of water diverted in the 
Rio Grande Basin for uses served by the San 
Juan-Chama project shall be limited in any 
calendar year to the amount of imported 
water available to such uses from importation 
to and storage in the Rio Grande Basin in 
that year; 

(iii) details of project operation essential 
to the accounting of diverted San Juan and 
Rio Grande flows shall be cooperatively de- 
veloped through the joint efforts of the Rio 
Grande Compact Commission, the appropri- 
ate agencies of the United States and of the 
States of Colorado, New Mexico, and Texas, 
and the various project entities. In this con- 
nection the States of Texas and New Mexico 
shall agree, within a reasonable time, on a 
system of gaging devices and measurements 
to secure data necessary to determine the 
present effecte of tributary irrigation, as well 
as present river channel losses: Provided, 
That if the State of Texas shall require, as a 
precedent to such agreement, gaging devices 
and measurements in addition to or different 
from those considered by the Department of 
the Interlor and the State of New Mexico to 
be necessary to this determination, the State 
of Texas shall pay one-half of all costs of 
constructing and operating such additional 
or different devices and making such addi- 
tional or different measurements which are 
not borne by the United States. The results 
of the action required by this subsection shall 
be incorporated in a written report trans- 
mitted to the States of Colorado, Texas, and 
New Mexico for comment in the manner pro- 
vided in the Flood Control Act of 1944, be- 
fore any appropriation shall be made for proj- 
ect construction. 

(b) The Secretary of the Interior is hereby 
authorized to construct the tunnel and con- 
duit works of the initial stage of the San 
Juan-Chama project with sufficient capacity 
for future diversion of an average of 235,000 
acre-feet per annum, and to recognize the 
cost of providing such additional capacity as 
a deferred obligation to be paid at such time 
as the additional capacity may be required. 

Sec. 7. (a) No person shall have or be en- 
titled to have the use for any purpose, in- 
cluding uses under the Navaho Indian irriga- 
tion project and the initial stage of the San 
Juan-Chama project authorized by sections 
2 and 6 (a) of this act, of water stored in 
Navaho Reservoir or of any other waters of 
the San Juan River and its tributaries origi- 
nating above Navaho Reservoir to the use of 
which the United States is entitled, except 
under contract satisfactory to the Secretary 
of the Interior and conforming to the pro- 
visions of this act. Such contracts, which, 
in the case of water for Indian uses, shall 
be executed with the Navaho Tribe, shall 
make provision, in any year in which the 
Secretary anticipates a shortage taking into 
account both the prospective runoff origi- 
nating above Navaho Reservoir and the 
available water in storage in Navaho Reser- 
voir, for a sharing of the available water in 
the following manner: The prospective run- 
off shall be apportioned between the con- 
tractors diverting above and those diverting 
at or below Navaho Reservoir in the pro- 
portion that the total normal diversion re- 
quirement of each group bears to the total 
of all normal diversion requirements. In the 
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case of contractors diverting above Navaho 
Reservoir, each such contract shall provide 
for a sharing of the runoff apportioned to 
said group in the same proportion as the 
normal diversion requirement under said 
contract bears to the total normal diversion 
requirements of all such contracts that have 
been made hereunder: Provided, That for 
any year in which the foregoing sharing 
procedure either would apportion to any 
contractor diverting above Navaho Reservoir 
an amount in excess of the runoff antici- 
pated to be physically available at the point 
of his diversion, or would result in no water 
being available to one or more such con- 
tractors, the runoff apportioned to said group 
shall be reapportioned as near as may be 
among the contractors diverting above Nav- 
aho Reservoir in the proportion that the 
normal diversion requirements of each bears 
to the total normal diversion requirements 
of the group. In the case of contractors 
diverting from or below Navaho Reservoir, 
each such contract shall provide for a shar- 
ing of the remaining runoff together with 
the available storage in the same proportion 
as the normal diversion requirement under 
said contract bears to the total normal di- 
version requirements under all such con- 
tracts that have been made hereunder. 

The Secretary shall not enter into con- 
tracts beyond a total amount of water that, 
in his judgment, in the event of shortage 
will result in a reasonable amount being 
available for the diversion requirements for 
the Navaho Indian irrigation project and the 
initial stage of the San Juan-Chama project 
as specified in sections 2 and 6 (a) of this 
act. 


(b) In the event contracts are entered into 
for delivery from storage in Navaho Reservoir 
of water not covered by subsection (a) of this 
section, such contracts shall be subject to 
the same provision for sharing of available 
water supply in the event of shortage as in 
the case of contracts required to be made 
pursuant to subparagraph (a) of this section. 

(c) This section shall not be applicable to 
the water requirements of the existing Fruit- 
land, Hogback, Cudai, and Cambridge Indian 
irrigation projects, nor to the water required 
in connection with the extension of the irri- 
gated acreages of the Fruitland and Hogback 
Indian irrigation projects in a total amount 
of approximately 11,000 acres. 

Sec. 8. Section 12 of the act of April 11, 
1956 (70 Stat. 105) shall not apply to the 
works authorized by this act. There are 
hereby authorized to be appropriated out of 
any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, such funds as may be required to 
carry out the purposes of this act, but not to 
exceed $221 million (January 1958 prices) 
plus such amounts, if any, as may be re- 
quired by reason of changes in construction 
costs as indicated by engineering cost indexes 
applicable to the types of construction in- 
volved therein and, in addition thereto, such 
sums as may be required to operate and 
maintain the projects. 

Sec. 9. The act of April 11, 1956 (70 Stat. 
105) is hereby amended as follows: (i) In 
section 1, subsection (2), after Central Utah 
(initial phase)“ delete the colon and insert 
in Meu thereof a comma; (ii) in section 5, 
subsection (e) in the phrase “herein or 
hereafter authorized” delete the word “here- 
inafter’ and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“hereafter”, (ili) in section 7 in the phrase 
“and any contract lawfully entered unto un- 
der said compacts and acts” delete the word 
“unto” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“into”. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the distinguished Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] is the au- 
thor of this bill. Several days ago I 
assured him and the distinguished mi- 
nority leader [Mr. KNOWLANDI that Cal- 
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endar No. 2248, Senate bill 3648, and Cal- 
endar No. 2255, Senate bill 1887, would 
be considered. If the Senator from New 
Mexico will make a brief statement con- 
cerning Senate bill 3648, as soon as ac- 
tion on it is completed I shall ask that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of Calendar No. 2255, Senate bill 1887. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
hope I may have an opportunity to say 
a few words in behalf of Senate bill 1887, 
Calendar No. 2255, because I have just 
finished flying over that part of Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. That bill 
will follow the one now under consider- 
ation. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, this 
bill follows the provisions of Public Law 
485, the Upper Colorado River Storage 
Project Act. It would permit develop- 
ment of the lands of the Navaho Indians, 
comprising 110,000 acres of new agricul- 
tural land, which the Navahos will utilize 
as a farming area. 

The water, which will be impounded 
behind the Navaho Dam, will be dis- 
tributed by a system of canals. 

The provisions of the bill are the same 
as previous provisions. The bill pre- 
vents the lands from being used for the 
production of crops which would be com- 
petitive with other crops. 

It also includes the transmountain di- 
version from the San Juan River to the 
Rio Grande Valley. The initial stage of 
the San Juan-Chama project would help 
materially to meet the pressing need for 
additional supplies of water in the Rio 
Grande Basin. 

A great deal depends upon the national 
defense aspect. Three military stations 
are located in the Albuquerque area— 
the Kirtland Air Force Base, Sandia and 
Manzano Bases, and West Mesa Air 
Force Station. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorr at 
this point a statement which I have pre- 
pared dealing with this bill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR ANDERSON 

It is my pleasure to present to the Senate 
the pending bill, S. 3648, which under Pub- 
lic Law 485, the Upper Colorado River Stor~ 
age Project Act, will provide water and 
related economic benefits for a large and 
rapidly developing area of the United States, 
an area vital to the national defense and 
to the largest of American Indian tribes, 
This area lies in northwest New Mexico. 

The bill now before the Senate would 
authorize construction of two participating 
units of the Upper Colorado River storage 
project. They are the Navaho Indian irriga~ 
tion project which provides for the con- 
struction of canals and associated irriga- 
tion works to serve 110,000 acres of new 
agricultural Iand solely for the benefit of 
the Navaho Indian Tribe, and the initial 
phase of the San Juan-Chama transmoun- 
tain diversion project. The initial phase of 
this project, which ultimately will divert 
235,000 acre-feet of San Juan River water 
to the Middle Rio Grande Basin, contem- 
plates the diversion of 110,000 acre-feet an- 
nually. The benefits of this diversion will 
be felt directly and indirectly by more than 
one-half of the population of New Mexico 
and by exceedingly important national de- 
fense and atomic weapons installations, 
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These two projects will draw upon the 
annual New Mexico entitlement of 835,000 
acre-feet under the Upper Colorado River 
Compact. This entitlement derives almost 
entirely from runoff carried by the San Juan 
River. Even when the second phase of the 
San Juan-Chama diversion project is com- 
pleted, the total withdrawal of all San Juan 
River water will fall well below New Mexico 
entitlement because only 508,000 acre-feet 
will be required annually to irrigate the 
110,000 acres included in the Navaho Indian 
irrigation project. 

These projects, while not actually a part 
of Navaho Dam which is now under con- 
struction, nonetheless are integral with it 
to the extent that they are the only means 
for putting to beneficial use the waters to 
be stored behind the dam. 

The rights of all other parties to the 
waters of the Upper Colorado River Basin 
have been safeguarded by this bill, as have 
the rights of the Indians, the municipali- 
ties, and other users—in times of plenty 
as well as shortage. 

The Subcommittee on Irrigation and Rec- 
lamation of the Senate Interior Committee 
studied these projects carefully and found 
them to be feasible from economic and en- 
gineering standpoints. The results of the 
hearings and a report thereon are set forth 
in the documents now on the desks of this 
Chamber. 3 

In addition, I am happy to inform the 
Senate that there was no objection to this 
bill within the committee. 

In order that Senators may follow my 
brief description of the benefits to result 
from these projects, I will discuss them 
separately. However, I wish to state here 
that as they now stand they will cost to- 
gether a total of approximately $221 million. 

It also should be stated now that among 
the benefits of the projects will be the 
preservation and propagation of fish and 
wildlife. There also will be incidental recre- 
ation and flood-control benefits, but these 
are not specifically provided for in the bill. 


NAVAHO INDIAN IRRIGATION PROJECT 


Section 2 of the pending bill authorizes 
the Secretary of the Interior to construct, 
operate, and maintain at a total construc- 
tion cost of $135 million the Navaho Indian 
irrigation project for the principal purpose 
of furnishing irrigation water to 110,000 
acres of land with an annual average diver- 
sion of 508,000 acre-feet of water. Repay- 
ment of construction costs are to be in 
accordance with the Colorado River Storage 
Project Act, which provides that construction 
costs beyond the payment capability of the 
land shall be nonreimbursable as a measure 
of assistance to the Navaho Indians. Repay- 
ment of construction costs within the ca- 
pability of the lands is deferred as long as 
the lands remain in Indian ownership in 
accord with the so-called Leavitt Act. 

The Navaho Indian Tribe of approximately 
80,000 has looked to an irrigation develop- 
ment in New Mexico that would permit its 
tribal members to make a living from the 
fertile soil of the area that requires only 
irrigation to make it productive. Through 
the irrigation, the desert area will blossom. 
Homes and improvements will spring up. 

The irrigation development will provide 
self-support from the irrigated soil for more 
than 1,100 families and create employment 
for an additional 2,200 families. In all, 
about 18,000 of the Navaho people will be 
directly benefited from the irrigation devel- 
opment, 

A further potential benefit from the Nav- 
aho dam and irrigation developments is that 
these facilities may offer a source of munici- 
pal water supply to the cities of Gallup and 
Farmington in New Mexico. Both cities are 
expanding in population and existing water 
supplies for municipal, industrial, and other 
uses are severely limited. 
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The pending bill also provides adequate 
protection for irrigation requirements for 
the Navaho area, and establishes a method 
of cooperation in water uses for downstream 
mineral and industrial developments on 
Navaho land. Responsibility is placed on 
the Secretary of the Interior to assure full 
protection for the Navaho irrigation require- 
ments in the event of water shortages. 


SAN JUAN-CHAMA PROJECT 


The bill authorizes the construction, oper- 
ation, and maintenance of the initial stage 
of the San Juan-Chama project for the 
principal purposes of furnishing supple- 
mental water supplies to approximately 
39.300 acres of land in Cerro, Taos, Llano, 
and Pojoaque tributary irrigation units in 
the Rio Grande Basin, about 81,600 acres of 
land in the existing Middle Rio Grande 
Conservancy District, and municipal, domes- 
tic, and industrial uses, and providing recre- 
ation and fish and wildlife benefits. 

The average annual diversion of the initial 
stage is limited to 110,000 acre-feet. 

A proviso sets forth stream gaging and 
other operating details to be agreed upon by 
the States of Colorado, New Mexico, and 
Texas. 

The Secretary also is authorized to con- 
struct certain facilities to provide for addi- 
tional capacity for the future diversion of a 
total of 235,000 acre-feet. 

The San Juan-Chama project is designed 
to improve and stabilize the economy of the 
water-deficient Rio Grande and Canadian 
River Basins of New Mexico by providing 
supplemental water to meet rapidly increas- 
ing needs. This would be accomplished by 
diverting water from the upper tributaries 
of the San Juan River. The water would be 
used for supplemental irrigation, for re- 
placement of watershed depletions in the 
Rio Grande Basin, and for an additional 
supply for municipal, domestic, and indus- 
trial purposes. The evaluated total annual 
benefits for such a development would ex- 
ceed the estimated annual costs in a ratio of 
about 1.7 to 1. 

The construction cost of the initial phase 
of the San Juan-Chama project is estimated 
at $86 million. Of the total, $29,200,000 is 
allocated to municipal and industrial water 
purposes, which is to be repaid in 50 years 
with interest. In that period the interest 
payments will approximate $29,400,000. 

The initial stage of the San Juan-Chama 
project would help materially to meet the 
pressing need for additional supplies of 
water in the Rio Grande Basin where the 
uses of water have been developed to the 
point where they far exceed available sup- 
Plies. This need of the Rio Grande Basin 
vitally affects the welfare of more than half 
of the population of New Mexico and, if it 
is not satisfied in the near future, threatens 
to check the economic development of the 
State. Besides the requirements for irri- 
gation, more water is needed to meet the 
domestic requirements of a growing urban 
population and of industry, particularly in 
the Albuquerque area. 

The San Juan-Chama project, initial 
phase, contemplates the diversion of 110,000 
acre-feet of water from the upper Colorado 
River Basin for the following beneficial pur- 
poses in New Mexico: 57,300 acre-feet for 
municipal and industrial supply for the city 
of Albuquerque, one of the fastest growing 
communities in the country; 30,100 acre-feet 
for supplemental irrigation for 39,300 acres 
in the Cerro, Laos, Llano, and Pojoaque, or 
other tributary irrigation districts; 22,600 
acre-feet for supplemental irrigation sup- 
plies for 81,600 acres in the Middle Rio 
Grande Conservancy District. Underground 
water supplies are being depleted and the 
only source of additional supply is the pro- 
posed diversion. 
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NATIONAL DEFENSE ASPECTS 

The national defense requirements which 
would be benefited by additional water sup- 
plies in the Rio Grande Basin include the 
Albuquerque area and the Tularosa Basin 
east of and adjacent to the Rio Grande 
watershed. The needs of the latter are not 
immediate from the standpoint of this di- 
version, but may become a factor later. 

Three military stations are located in the 
Albuquerque area—Kirtland Air Force Base, 
Sandia and Manzano Bases, and West Mesa 
Air Force Station. The water requirements 
are expected to double by 1965 and nearly 
triple by 1975. The installations are de- 
pendent at high cost on the municipal water 
supply of Albuquerque. 

The Tularosa Basin may find a more eco- 
nomical source in deep wells and is not 
necessarily an immediate problem, but in the 
future may look to a supply from the Rio 
Grande. 

In addition, the United States has in- 
vested heavily in atomic energy installa- 
tions in the Middle Rio Grande Basin. 
Much of the weight of our nuclear weapons 
program rests upon these installations. 
They, in turn, rest upon the manpower lo- 
cated within this basin. It is not possible 
at this time to draw for Senators the de- 
tailed interrelationship between water and 
an uninterrupted and secure atomic weap- 
ons program in this region, but I can assure 
them that the relationship is a vital one. 
We cannot afford at this time to underesti- 
mate the consequences to our national de- 
fense which might result from inadequate 
water supplies to these installations at some 
time in the future, no matter how slight 
that possibility may appear at this time. 

In summary, these two projects fulfill a 
longstanding need in a water-short region. 
They have every justification and should be 
authorized and constructed so that they will 
be ready to receive water when the Navaho 
Dam is completed. 

I sincerely and respectfully urge Senators 
to vote for passage of this bill. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendments. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
nee amendments be agreed to en 

oc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the commit- 
tee amendments were agreed to en bloc. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE SAN LUIS 
UNIT OF THE CENTRAL VALLEY 
PROJECT, CALIFORNIA 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 2255, Senate bill 1887. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
1887) to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to construct the San Luis unit 
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of the Central Valley project, Califor- 
nia, to enter into an agreement with the 
State of California with respect to the 
construction and operation of such unit, 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Texas? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, with amend- 
ments, on page 2, line 7, after the word 
“unit”, to strike out “which may be con- 
structed to permit future expansion,”; 
in line 12, after the word “facilities”, to 
insert: 

The works (hereinafter referred to as joint- 
use facilities) for joint use with the State of 
California (hereinafter referred to as the 
State) shall be the dam and reservoir at or 
near the San Luis site, forebay and afterbay, 
ifr „and the San Luis Canal. Those 
joint-use facilities may be constructed to 
permit future expansion upon agreement by 
the State or some other public agency to 
assume the added cost involved, as later pro- 
vided in this act. 


In line 24, after the word “act”, to 
strike out: 

Construction of the San Luis unit shall not 
be commenced until the Secretary has se- 
cured, or has satisfactory assurances of his 
ability to secure, all rights to the use of 
water which are necessary to carry out the 
purposes of the unit and the terms and con- 
ditions in this act. 


And in lieu thereof to insert: 

Construction of the San Luis unit shall 
not be commenced until the Secretary has 
(1) secured, or has satisfactory assurance of 
his ability to secure, all rights to the use of 
water which are necessary to carry out the 
purposes of the unit and the terms and con- 
ditions of this act, and (2) received satis- 
factory assurance from the State of Califor- 
nia that it will make provision for a master 
drainage outlet and disposal channel for the 
San Joaquin Valley, as generally outlined in 
the California Water Plan, Bulletin Num- 
bered 3, of the California Department of 
Water Resources, which will adequately serve, 
by connection therewith, the drainage sys- 
tem for the San Luis unit or has made pro- 
vision, in accordance with section 4 of this 
act, for meeting the drainage requirements 
of the San Luis unit. 


In line 20, after the name “Califor- 
nia“, to strike out “(hereinafter referred 
to as the State)”; in line 21, after the 
word “operation”, to strike out “and 
joint use of the facilities’; in line 22, 
after the word “unit”, to insert “in- 
cluding the joint use facilities”; on page 
4, line 7, after the word “by”, to strike 
out “May 1, 1958,” and insert “July 1, 
1960”; in line 12, after the word “this”, 
to strike out “act.” and insert “act: 
Provided, That if the Secretary so de- 
termines he shall report thereon to the 
Congress and shall not commence con- 
struction for 90 calendar days from the 
date of his report (which 90 days, how- 
ever, shall not include days on which 
either the House of Representatives or 
the Senate is not in session because 
of an adjournment of more than 3 
days) .”; on page 5, line 4, after the word 
“this”, to strike out “act.” and insert 
“act, but if the State shall make avail- 
able to the Secretary sufficient funds to 
pay the additional cost of designing and 
constructing the joint use facilities so 
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as to permit enlargement, it shall have 
an irrevocable right to enlarge or mod- 
ify such facilities at any time in the 
future, and a perpetual right to the use 
of such additional capacity: Provided, 
That the performance of such work by 
the State, after approval of its plans by 
the Secretary, shall be so carried on as 
not to interfere with the operation of 
the project for the purposes set forth 
in section 1 of this act: And provided 
further, That this right may be relin- 
quished by the State at any time at its 
option.”; in line 20, after the word 
“the”, to strike out “project works and 
features” and insert “joint use facili- 
ties”; in line 22, after the word “con- 
structed”, to insert “to such capacities 
and in such manner’; on page 6, line 
12, after the word “facilities”, to insert 
a semicolon and “the State may make 
advances to the United States in order 
to maintain a timely construction 
schedule of the joint use facilities and 
the works of the San Luis unit to be 
used by the State and the United 
States:“; in line 23, after (d) “, to insert 
“the United States and”, in the same line, 
after the word “shall”, to insert each“; 
in line 24, after the word “appropriate”, 
to strike out “service charge in connec- 
tion with, and/or an appropriate”; on 
page 7, line 1, after the word “costs”, to 
strike out “of,” and insert “of the joint 
use facilities;“; in line 2, after the 
amendment just above stated, to strike 
out “those features of the San Luis unit 
which are used or designed to be used 
jointly by the United States and the 
State and any other features of the 
Central Valley project which are of 
service to the State; 

de) upon completion of repayment 
of those portions of the reimbursable 
Federal costs of constructing the Cen- 
tral Valley project which are assignable 
to the San Luis unit, title to the facil- 
ities of the San Luis unit shall, upon 
request of the State, be conveyed to the 
State. Upon such conveyance, the State 
shall assume the obligation and re- 
sponsibility of providing water service 
to the users of San Luis unit service 
area;”; at the beginning of line 14, to 
strike out (f)“ and insert “(e)”; in line 
15, after the name State“, to insert 
“and for the purpose of said agree- 
ment,“; at the beginning of line 19, to 
strike out “facilities of the San Luis 
unit to be used jointly by the United 
States and the State” and insert “the 
joint use facilities”; in line 23, after the 
word “the”, to strike out San Luis 
unit” and insert “joint use facilities”; 
on page 8, line 3, after the word “with”, 
to strike out “the San Luis unit“ and 
insert the joint use facilities“; at the 
beginning of line 4, to strike out “(g)” 
and insert (f)“; at the beginning of 
line 11, to strike out “(h)” and insert 
“(g)”; at the beginning of line 16, to 
strike out “(i)” and insert “(h)”; at 
the beginning of line 22, to strike out 
“(j)” and insert “(i)”; on page 9, at the 
beginning of line 3, to insert “including 
joint use facilities”; at the beginning of 
line 11, to strike out “(k)” and insert 
“(j)”; on page 10, after line 13, to insert 
à new section, as follows: 

Sec. 5. The Secretary is hereby authorized 
and directed to conduct the necessary stud- 
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ies and render a report to the Congress on 
the feasibility of a plan to provide Central 
Valley project services, by way of the Pa- 
checo Tunnel route, to lands and munici- 
palities in Santa Clara, San Benito, Santa 
Cruz, and Monterey Counties: Provided, 
That such studies shall be conducted only 
under a contract with the Santa Clara- 
Alameda-San Benito Water Authority pur- 
suant to which the said authority will pay 
50 percent of the cost thereof: And provided 
further, That in conducting the studies au- 
thorized herein, the Secretary shall give due 
consideration to the studies and plans of 
the California Department of Water Re- 
sources and of the Santa Clara-Alameda- 
San Benito Water Authority. 


On page 11, at the beginning of line 
4, to change the section number from 
“5” to “6”; after line 10, to insert a new 
section, as follows: 


Sec. 7. The provisions of the Federal recla- 
mation laws shall not be applicable to water 
deliveries or to the use of drainage facilities 
serving lands under contract with the State 
to receive a water supply, outside of the 
San Luis service area described in the re- 
port of the Department of the Interior, en- 
titled “San Luis Unit, Central Valley Proj- 
ect”, dated December 17, 1956. 


At the beginning of line 18, to change 
the section number from “6” to “8”; in 
line 19, after the word “unit”, to insert 
“including joint use facilities’; and, in 
line 21, after the word “of”, to insert 
$290,430,000"; so as to make the bill 
read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That for the principal 
purpose of furnishing water for the irrigation 
of approximately 500,000 acres of land in 
Merced, Fresno, and Kings Counties, Calif., 
and as incidents thereto of furnishing water 
for municipal and domestic use and provid- 
ing recreation and fish and wildlife benefits, 
the Secretary of the Interior (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the Sscretary) is authorized to 
construct, operate, and maintain the San 
Luis unit as an integral part of the Central 
Valley project. The principal engineering 
features of said unit shall be a dam and 
reservoir at or near the San Luis site, a 
forebay and afterbay, the San Luis Canal, 
the Pleasant Valley Canal, and necessary 
pumping plants and distribution systems, 
drains, channels, levees, flood works, and 
related facilities. The works (hereinafter 
referred to as joint-use facilities) for joint 
use with the State of California (hereinafter 
referred to as the State) shall be the dam 
and reservoir at or near the San Luis site, 
forebay and afterbay, if required, and the 
San Luis Canal. Those joint-use facilities 
may be constructed to permit future expan- 
sion upon agreement by the State or some 
other public agency to assume the added cost 
involved, as later provided in this act. In 
constructing, operating, and maintaining 
the San Luis unit, the Secretary shall be gov- 
erned by the Federal reclamation laws (act 
of June 17, 1902, 32 Stat. 388, and acts 
amendatory thereof or supplementary 
thereto) except so far as the provisions there- 
of are inconsistent with this act. Construc- 
tion of the San Luis unit shall not be com- 
menced until the Secretary has (1) secured, 
or has satisfactory assurance of his ability 
to secure, all rights to the use of water which 
are necessary to carry out the purposes of 
the unit and the terms and conditions of 
this act, and (2) received satisfactory as- 
surance from the State of California that it 
will make provision for a master drainage 
outlet and disposal channel for the San Joa- 
quin Valley, as generally outlined in the Cali- 
fornia Water Plan, Bulletin No. 3, of the 
California Department of Water Resources, 
which will adequateley serve, by connection 
therewith, the drainage system for the San 
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Luis unit or has made provision, in accord- 
ance with section 4 of this act, for meeting 
the drainage requirements of the San Luis 
unit. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary is authorized, on be- 
half of the United States, to negotiat2 and 
enter into an agreement with the State of 
California providing for coordinated opera- 
tion of the San Luis unit, including the joint 
use facilities, in order that the State may, 
without cost to the United States, deliver 
water in service areas outside the San Luis 
service area as described in the report of 
the Department of the Interior, entitled “San 
Luis Unit, Central Valley Project“ dated De- 
cember 17, 1956. The Secretary shall not 
commence construction of the San Luis unit, 
except for the preparation of designs and 
specifications and other preliminary work, 
until the execution of such an agreement 
between the United States and the State, 
but if such an agreement has not been exe- 
cuted by July 1, 1960, and if, after consulta- 
tion with the Governor of the State, the 
Secretary determines that the prospects of 
reaching accord on the terms thereof are not 
reasonably firm, he may proceed to construct 
and operate the San Luis unit in accordance 
with section 1 of this Act: Provided, That if 
the Secretary so determines he shall report 
thereon to the Congress and shall not com- 
mence construction for 90 calendar days 
from the date of his report (which 80 days, 
however, shall not include days on which 
either the House of Representatives or the 
Senate is not in session because of an ad- 
journment of more than 3 days). In con- 
sidering the prospects of reaching accord on 
the terms of the agreement the Secretary 
shall give substantial weight to any relevant 
affirmative action theretofore taken by the 
State, including the enactment of State leg- 
islation authorizing the State to acquire and 
convey to the United States title to lands 
to be used for the San Luis unit or assistance 
given by it in financing Federal design and 
construction of the unit. The authority 
conferred upon the Secretary by the first sen- 
tence of this section shall not, except as is 
otherwise provided in this section, be con- 
strued as a limitation upon the exercise by 
him of the authority conferred in section 1 
of this act, but if the State shall make avail- 
able to the Secretary sufficient funds to pay 
the additional cost of designing and con- 
structing the joint use facilities so as to 
permit enlargement, it shall have an irrevoc- 
able right to enlarge or modify such facilities 
at any time in the future, and a perpetual 
right to the use of such additional capacity: 
Provided, That the performance of such work 
by the State, after approval of its plans by 
the Secretary, shall be so carried on as not to 
interfere with the operation of the project 
for the purposes set forth in section 1 of 
this act: And provided further, That this 
right may be relinquished by the State at any 
time at its option. 

Src. 3. The agreement between the United 
States and the State referred to in section 2 
of this act shall provide, among other things, 
that— 

(a) the joint use facilities to be con- 
structed by the Secretary shall be so designed 
and constructed to such capacities and in 
such manner as to permit either (i) imme- 
diate integration and coordinated operation 
with the State’s water projects or (ii) such 
subsequent enlargement or other modifica- 
tion as may be required for integration and 
coordinated operation therewith; 

(b) the State shall make available to the 
Secretary during the construction period 
sufficient funds to pay an appropriate share 
of the construction costs of any facilities de- 
signed and constructed as provided in para- 
graph (a) above. The State contribution 
shall be made in annual installments, each 
of which bears approximately the same ra- 
tio to total expenditures during that year as 
the total of the State’s share bears to the 
total cost of the facilities; the State may 
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make advances to the United States in order 
to maintain a timely construction schedule 
of the joint use facilities and the works of 
the San Luis unit to be used by the State 
and the United States; 

(c) the State may at any time after ap- 
proval of its plans by the Secretary and at 
its own expense enlarge or modify San Luis 
Dam and Reservoir and other facilities to be 
used jointly by the State and the United 
States, but the performance of such work 
shall be so carried on as not to interfere with 
the operation of the San Luis unit for the 
purposes set forth in section 1 of this Act; 

(d) the United States and the State shall 
each pay annually an appropriate share of 
the operation, maintenance, and replacement 
costs of the joint use facilities; 

(e) promptly after execution of this agree- 
ment between the Secretary and the State, 
and for the purpose of said agreement, the 
State shall convey to the United States title 
to any lands, easements, and rights-of-way 
which it then owns and which are required 
for the joint use facilities. The States shall 
be given credit for the costs of these lands, 
easements, and rights-of-way toward its 
share of the construction cost of the joint 
use facilities. The State shall likewise be 
given credit for any funds advanced by it to 
the Secretary for preparation of designs and 
specifications or for any other work in con- 
nection with the joint use facilities; 

(1) the United States shall have unre- 
stricted use of such capacities in the works 
of the San Luis unit which are used jointly 
by the United States and the State as shall 
be required to carry out the purposes of 
section 1 of this Act. Such unrestricted use 
shall extend throughout the repayment 
period and so long thereafter as title to the 
works remains in the United States; 

(g) the State shall have unrestricted use 
of the remainder of the capacity of San Luis 
Reservoir and of other jointly used facilities 
for water service outside the San Luis unit 
service area solely under the jurisdiction of 
the State; 

(h) the Secretary may turn over to the 
State the care, operation, and maintenance 
of any works of the San Luis unit which are 
used jointly by the United States and the 
State at such time and under such conditions 
as shall be agreed upon by the Secretary and 
the State; 

(i) notwithstanding transfer of title or of 
the care, operation, and maintenance of any 
works to the State, as hereinbefore pro- 
vided, any organization which has thereto- 
fore entered into a contract with the United 
States under the Reclamation Project Act of 
1939 for a water supply through the works of 
the San Luis unit, including joint use facili- 
ties, shall continue to have and to enjoy the 
same rights which it would have had under 
its contract with the United States and the 
provisions of paragraph (4) of section 1 of 
the act of July 2, 1956 (70 Stat. 483, 43 
U.S. C. 485h—-1) in the absence of such trans- 
fer, and its enjoyment of such rights shall be 
without added cost or other detriment aris- 
ing from such transfer; 

(j) if a nonreimbursable allocation to the 
preservation and propagation of fish and 
wildlife has been made as provided in section 
2 of the act of August 14, 1946 (60 Stat. 1080, 
16 U. S. C. 662), the features of the unit to 
which such allocation is attributable shall, 
notwithstanding transfer of title or of the 
care, operation, and maintenance to the 
State, be operated and maintained in such 
wise as to retain the bases upon which such 
allocation is premised and, upon failure so 
to operate and maintain those features, the 
amount allocated thereto shall become a re- 
imbursable cost to be paid by the State. 

Sec. 4. In constructing, operating, and 
maintaining a drainage system for the San 
Luis unit, the Secretary is authorized to per- 
mit the use thereof by other parties under 
contracts conforming generally to the pro- 
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visions of the Federal reclamation laws with 

to irrigation payment or service con- 
tracts and is further authorized to enter 
into agreements and participate in construc- 
tion and operation of drainage facilities de- 
signed to serve the general area of which 
the lands to be served by the San Luis unit 
are a part, to the extent the works author- 
ized in section 1 of this act contribute to 
drainage requirements of said area. The 
Secretary is also authorized to permit the 
use of the irrigation facilities of the San 
Luis unit, including its facilities for supply- 
ing pumping energy, under contracts entered 
into pursuant to section 1 of the act of Feb- 
ruary 21, 1911 (36 Stat. 925, 43 U. S. C. 523). 

Sec. 5. The Secretary is hereby authorized 
and directed to conduct the necessary studies 
and render a report to the Congress on the 
feasibility of a plan to provide Central Val- 
ley project services, by way of the Pacheco 
Tunnel route, to lands and municipalities 
in Santa Clara, San Benito, Santa Cruz, and 
Monterey Counties: Provided, That such 
studies shall be conducted only under a con- 
tract with the Santa Clara-Alameda-San 
Benito Water Authority pursuant to which 
the said authority will pay 50 percent of the 
cost thereof: And provided further, That in 
conducting the studies authorized herein, the 
Secretary shall give due consideration to the 
studies and plans of the California Depart- 
ment of Water Resources and of the Santa 
Clara-Alameda-San Benito Water Authority. 

Sec. 6. The Secretary is authorized, in 
connection with the San Luis unit, to con- 
struct minimum basic public recreational 
facilities and to arrange for the operation 
and maintenance of the same by the State or 
an appropriate local agency or organization. 
The cost of such facilities shall be nonre- 
turnable and nonreimbursable under the 
Federal reclamation laws. 

Sec. 7. The provisions of the Federal rec- 
lamation laws shall not be applicable to 
water deliveries or to the use of drainage fa- 
cilities serving lands under contract with the 
State to receive a water supply, outside of 
the San Luis service area described in the 
report of the Department of the Interior, 
entitled “San Luis Unit, Central Valley 
Project,” dated December 17, 1956. 

Sec, 8, There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for construction of the works 
of the San Luis unit, including joint use 
facilities, authorized by this act, other than 
distribution systems and drains, the sum of 
$290,430,000, plus such additional amount, 
if any, as may be required by reason of 
changes in costs of construction of the types 
involved in the San Luis unit as shown by 
engineering indices. There are also author- 
ized to be appropriated in addition thereto, 
such amounts as are required (a) for con- 
struction of such distribution systems and 
drains as are not constructed by local inter- 
ests, and (b) for operation and maintenance 
of the unit. 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, the 
two Senators from California will un- 
doubtedly wish to make statements with 
regard to this bill. The bill deals with 
the San Luis project in California. 
Within the past 2 or 3 weeks it was my 
privilege to fly over this project and 
view it very carefully. I went in a plane 
past the Pine Tree Dam and other dams, 
saw the pumping station at Tracy, fol- 
lowed the Delta-Mendota Canal up to 
the area where water is to be impounded, 
and followed the water course to where 
the lands are to be given supplemental 
water. 

I was very skeptical about the proj- 
ect in the beginning because I did not 
understand it. However, I am very 
happy to say now that I believe it is 
one of the finest projects I have ever 
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seen. It will pay out without question. 
It is of great economic value. 

I do not wish to detract from the 
statements to be made by the Senators 
from California with respect to this fine 
project. I hope the Senate will approve 
it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am very much pleased that this 
bill has been brought before the Senate. 
The able minority leader and the popu- 
lar junior Senator from California [Mr. 
Kucue.] have talked with me about it. 
I hope the Senate may be able to dis- 
pose of it reasonably early today, fol- 
lowing which it is planned to proceed 
to the consideration of the supplemental 
appropriation bill. If the Senate is able 
to complete action on that bill, it is 
planned to take up the social security 
bill; and if Senators do not insist on 
talking into the night, and action can 
be completed on the social security bill, 
it is planned to adjourn until Monday. 
Otherwise there will be a Saturday ses- 
sion. There may be such a session for 
the consideration of nominations, if the 
minority leader would like to have it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
express my appreciation for the earlier 
statement by the Senator from New 
Mexico relative to the San Luis project 
bill, Senate bill 1887. My junior col- 
league [Mr. KUCHEL] will discuss it more 
fully. However, I would not wish to let 
this opportunity pass without expressing 
our appreciation for the attention and 
help the Senator from New Mexico gave 
in working out the problems connected 
with this project. 

I also very much appreciate the re- 
marks of the majority leader. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I thank the Sen- 
ator. The able Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Watkins] was very steadfast in examin- 
ing this project, as was the junior Sen- 
ator from California. I did not wish to 
let the opportunity pass without ex- 
pressing my personal conviction that 
this is a very fine type of project, and 
it has been handled in a very intelli- 
gent manner. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, the leg- 
islation before you now is of great im- 
portance to the State of California. It 
is jointly sponsored by my senior col- 
league, Mr. KNOWLAND, and by me. The 
principles involved in it are recom- 
mended by the government of California. 
The Governor of California, Goodwin 
Knight, and the California director of 
water resources, Harvey Banks, have 
testified in favor of them. In an official 
State report, it is said: 

It is appropriate, before discussing detailed 
plans for the San Luis unit, to consider a 
broader subject; the place of the San Luis 
unit in a long-range water plan for Cali- 
fornia. Such a plan was presented to the 
California Legislature of 1931. * * * There 
appear to be no irreconcilable engineering 
or financial problems involved in coordinat- 
ing the construction of the San Luis unit 
and of other features of the California water 
plan. The long-range, multiple-purpose 
plan developed by the State division of water 
resources provides for water storage on the 
Feather River, flood control on that stream, 
power generation, and transportation of 
water to the San Francisco Bay area, the 
San Joaquin Valley, and southern Califor- 
nia. As far as service to the San Luis is 
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concerned, the State and Bureau plans are 
basically similar. * * * Thus, physical co- 
ordination of the two plans should present 
no insurmountable engineering problems. 
Since the physical facilities and the plan 
of operation are so similar, it seems rea- 
sonable to expect that construction of the 
facilities by the United States for subsequent 
operation as a unit of the contemplated 
Feather River project should assist the State 
in its larger endeavor. (From pp. 5 and 6 
of Views and Recommendations of the State 
of California on Proposed Report of Depart- 
ment of Interior on San Luis Unit.) 


The Federal Government likewise ap- 
proves this legislation. Favorable com- 
ment has come from both the Depart- 
ment of Interior and the Bureau of the 
Budget, Thus, the Bureau of the Budget 
Says: 

The Bureau of the Budget believes that 
close Federal-State cooperation in the de- 
velopment of the San Luis unit is necessary 
for maximum utilization of the water re- 
sources of California. Accordingly, we sug- 
gest that the committee give consideration 
to amending the bill to require that, in the 
event the unit is constructed as a part of 
the Central Valley project, the basic designs 
make provision for possible future expansion, 
(July 2, 1957, letter to Hon. James E. MUR- 
RAY, chairman, Senate Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs.) 


And the Department of the Interior, 
in testimony before our committee by 
its representatives, and in official letters 
to our committee, recommends it. I ask 
unanimous consent that its letters of 
June 28, 1957, and July 30, 1958, be made 
a part of the Recorp at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I wish, 
in passing, to thank the distinguished 
chairman of the Senate Subcommittee 
on Irrigation and Reclamation, Mr. An- 
DERSON, of New Mexico, for his endorse- 
ment of this unique proposal for Federal- 
State cooperation. Indeed, all members 
of the subcommittee and of the full com- 
mittee, under the chairmanship of the 
able senior Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Murray], have favorably recommended 
this proposed law, and my colleague and 
I greatly appreciate their recommen- 
dations. 

This legislation will provide for a 
joint-use reservoir at San Luis for sup- 
plemental water supplies for the San 
Joaquin Valley and all of southern Cali- 
fornia. It authorizes an agreement be- 
tween the State and the Federal Gov- 
ernments, to be underwritten by both 
Governments. Before proceeding, the 
Secretary of Interior would need to ac- 
quire water rights from the State, all un- 
der State law. He would need to acquire 
the necessary real property on much of 
which the State itself holds an option to 
purchase. 

It will give to the State government 
next year an additional incentive to 
make forward progress in the critical, in- 
deed, worsening, California water prob- 
lem, a problem confronting almost all of 
our near 15 million citizens. 

Hoover Dam, in southern California, 
and the Central Valley project in our 
Sacramento and San Joaquin Valleys, 
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both Federal reclamation projects, have 
truly been the difference between eco- 
nomic life and death for our State. Now, 
as our people must face up to approving 
and paying for a vast State water sys- 
tem, the continuing assistance of the 
Federal Government is indispensable. 
Senator KNOwLAND and I have jointly 
sponsored this legislation, in accordance 
with the State’s wishes. We sincerely 
believe this legislation is in the best in- 
terest of all our State. 
SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF S. 1887 


A section-by-section analysis of the 
major provisions of S. 1887 are as 
follows: 

Section 1 authorizes the Secretary of 
the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain the San Luis unit as an inte- 
gral part of the Central Valley project, 
California, for the principal purpose of 
furnishing water for irrigation to ap- 
proximately 500,000 acres of land in 
Merced, Fresno, and Kings Counties, and 
incident thereto, for municipal and do- 
mestic purposes, and providing recrea- 
tion, fish, and wildlife benefits. The 
principal works are set forth in general 
terms. 

Provision is also made for joint use of 
the dam, reservoir ,and main canal with 
the State of California or some other 
public agency. Basic facilities to provide 
for an ultimate capacity of approximate- 
ly 2 million acre-feet in the reservoir are 
also authorized. 

One reservoir to serve 2 systems, 1 
Federal and 1 State, is in the interests of 
efficiency and economy. Indeed, it may 
be that Mother Nature has precluded 
the possibility of 2 reservoirs, and thus 
herself has commanded that the govern- 
ments of the Nation and the State should 
labor together, and at San Luis cooperate 
in the cost and in the use of a dam, so 
indispensable to the welfare of both the 
San Joaquin Valley and all of southern 
California. Federal law, by the bill, 
would govern the waters impounded at 
San Luis for the Central Valley project, 
and State law would govern the waters 
impounded there for use under the State 
Feather River project as a part of the 
State water plan. 

Construction of the San Luis unit is 
contingent on the securing of all neces- 
sary water rights and assurances from 
the State that it will provide a master 
drainage outlet and disposal channel for 
the San Joaquin Valley. 

Section 2 authorizes the Secretary, on 
behalf of the United States, to negotiate 
and enter into an agreement with the 
State of California for coordinated oper- 
ation of the San Luis unit, including the 
joint facilities, in order that the State 
may at its own expense deliver water to 
service areas outside the San Luis unit 
area. July 1, 1960, is the cutoff date for 
agreement with the State. In the event 
of failure to reach an agreement by that 
date, the Secretary's report thereon must 
lie before the Congress for a period of 90 
days. Provision is also made for consid- 
eration of any State action with respect 
to acquiring and transferring title to the 
site to the United States. The Secretary 
may accept funds from the State to de- 
fray the additional cost of designing and 
constructing the joint-use facilities. 
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Congress may authorize an extension of 
the cutoff date for the agreement. 

Section 3 spells out the procedures in 
connection with the cooperation of the 
State of California with the Secretary 
in the authorized agreement. Provision 
is made for immediate integration with 
the State’s water projects or for its fu- 
ture achievement. The State shall make 
available funds to pay for an appropriate 
share of the joint-use facilities and may 
make advances in order to maintain a 
timely construction schedule. 

The State may at its own expense en- 
large the San Luis Dam and Reservoir 
but the work shall be carried on so as 
not to interfere with the construction 
and operation of the Federal develop- 
ment. 

Appropriate division of the operation 
and maintenance costs of the joint-use 
facilities shall be the subject of negotia- 
tion between the Secretary and the 
State. 

Subject. to agreement, the State shall 
convey to the United States title to land 
required for the joint-use facilities and 
the State shall be given credit for same 
on its share of the construction costs, 
as well as for any other funds advanced. 

Section 3 (f) protects the interests of 
the United States in the joint-use fa- 
cilities as long as title remains in the 
Federal Government. Section 3 (g) 
gives the State unrestricted rights to its 
share of the joint-use facilities. 

Under section 3 (h) the Federal works 
may be turned over to the State for oper- 
ation and maintenance and section 3 
G) protects any contracts under the Fed- 
eral reclamation law notwithstanding 
transfer to the State for operation and 
maintenance of any of the facilities. 
Facilities for which nonreimbursable al- 
locations are made are to be protected 
under any agreement with the State. 

Section 3 (j) deals with nonreimburs- 
able allocations for the preservation and 
propagation of fish and wildlife. 

Section 4 authorizes contracts or 
agreements for the use of the irrigation 
facilities of the San Luis unit, including 
facilities for supplying pumping energy, 
in connection with activities under the 
State water plan. 

Section 5 authorizes and directs a fea- 
sibility study for providing Central Val- 
ley project services by way of the Pa- 
checo Tunnel route to land and muni- 
cipalities in Santa Clara, San Benito, 
Santa Cruz, and Monterey Counties. Of 
the cost of such studies, local interests 
are to pay 50 percent. 

Section 6 authorizes the construction 
of minimum basic publie recreational 
facilities. 

Section 7 exempts lands served by irri- 
gation or drainage facilities outside the 
San Luis service area from all the excess 
land provisions of the Federal reclama- 
tion law. This section applies to land 
which may be served by State operations 
only, under the State’s water plan, upon 
which, of course, State law should apply. 

Section 8 authorizes appropriation of 
$290,430,000, the currently estimated cost 
of the San Luis unit, including joint use 
facilities, but other than distribution 
systems and drains. Provision is made 
for changes in costs. Also, appropria- 
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tions are authorized by distribution and 
drainage systems not constructed by 
local interests, and for operation and 
maintenance, 

Mr. President, the proposed San Luis 
irrigation development to be authorized 
under S. 1887, as amended, would be a 
unit of the Central Valley project, one 
of the most extensive multiple-purpose 
undertakings in the Federal reclamation 
program. Full integration of the unit, 
physically and financially, with the exist- 
ing project is contemplated. 

The authorization would be unique 
in that it provides potentially for the co- 
ordinated construction with the State of 
California of the main feature of the 
unit—San Luis Dam and Reservoir. The 
way is left open until July 1, 1960, for 
the State, in furtherance of its Feather 
River project, to enter into an agreement 
for a joint venture in connection with 
the dam-reservoir feature by which the 
capacity would be doubled in order to 
provide for transportation of surplus 
water from northern to southern Cali- 
fornia as a feature of the California 
State water plan. 

Mr. President, I point out that, in 1940, 
California had a population of slightly 
less than 7 million. By 1950, it had in- 
creased to about 10,600,000. Today, it 
is estimated that it has a total popula- 
tion of about 14 million, or double what 
it was in 1940. Meanwhile, the per 
capita use of water has increased almost 
geometrically. The California Depart- 
ment of Water Resources reports that in 
1950 the estimated seasonal shortage of 
water in the State was about 2,700,000 
acre-feet, largely representing an over- 
draft of ground-water storage. By 1955, 
the deficit aggregated nearly 4 million 
acre-feet per year. It has been estimated 
by some water experts that by 1965 the 
net shortage of developed water supply 
could amount to more than 10 million 
acre-feet per season. Our water tables 
continue to drop as our water needs in- 
crease. This continuous drop in the 
water tables is, in itself, sufficiently 
alarming, and one of the collateral 
effects of water overdrafts has been the 
intrusion of seawater into the principal 
pumping sources along the coastal 
ground basins. 

Mr. President, to me all of this indi- 
cates the desperate need for continuous 
water development in my State, a devel- 
opment in which the United States must 
continue to play her historic and co- 
operative role. 

I ask the Senate to approve this bill. 

ExHIRTIT 1 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 
OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D. C., June 28, 1957. 
Hon. JAMES E. MURRAY, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, United States Sen- 
ate, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR Munnar: A report has been 
requested from this Department on S. 1887, 
a bill “to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to construct the San Luis unit of 
the Central Valley project, California, to 
enter into an agreement with the State of 
California with respect to the construction 
and operation of such unit, and for other 
purposes.” 

We recommend that S. 1887 be enacted. 
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This bill, if enacted, will permit the carry- 
ing out of the proposals made in this Depart- 
ment's project planning report on the San 
Luis unit, Central Valley project, dated 
August 1, 1956. After clearance through the 
Bureau of the Budget, copies of this report 
were transmitted to the President of the 
Senate on December 17, 1956, and were 
referred to your committee. 

Section 1 of S. 1887 provides for Federal 
construction of the San Luis unit works. 
This unit is on the west side of the San 
Joaquin River Basin along the eastern flank 
of the coast range. The lands to be served 
are in western Merced, Fresno, and Kings 


‘Counties in a strip about 65 miles long and 


13 miles wide with the central portion about 
30 miles southwest of Fresno. 

The primary purpose of the unit, which 
would be integrated both physically and 
financially with the overall Central Valley 
project, is the preservation and expansion of 
irrigation in the unit area through the im- 
portation of water from the Sacramento-San 
Joaquin Delta. Some domestic and munici- 
pal water also would be supplied. The San 
Luis Reservoir would meet an important local 
recreation need. Preservation and propaga- 
tion of fish and wildlife resources also would 
be a project purpose. 

Currently there are more than 400,000 
acres within the unit area developed for 
irrigation. These acres are served by pump- 
ing from ground water which is seriously 
being overdrawn and lowered so that in any 
one year only a portion of the developed acre- 
age actually receives water. The artesian wa- 
ter table has for years been dropping at an 
alarming rate, and it is estimated that under 
present conditions only 148,000 acres ulti- 
mately could be sustained in irrigation. An 
imported water supply is necessary to main- 
tain even the present agricultural economy. 
Great improvement to the economy would be 
experienced by importation of this larger 
water supply. Domestic and municipal wa- 
ter supplies are also deficient. Existing sup- 
plies for these purposes are of poor quality, 
and in the case of the municipality of Coal- 
inga potable water must be imported by 
railroad tank cars. The plan proposed would 
alleviate the domestic and municipal water 
problems. 

The general plan provides for the utiliza- 
tion of surplus flows from the delta area 
which, when supplemented by ground water, 
would provide a full irrigation water supply 
for 440,000 acres out of a gross service area 
of about 500,000 acres. It is estimated that 
1,126,000 acre-feet of water from the main 
San Luis Canal plus 540,000 acre-feet from 
ground water pumping would be required for 
unit purposes. All would be utilized for ir- 
rigation except 22,600 acre-feet and 17,400 
acre-feet which would be used for, respec- 
tively, municipal and domestic farm uses. 

The plan proposed would utilize off-season 
capacity of the existing Tracy pumping 
plant and Delta-Mendota Canal to deliver 
surplus delta water to the proposed San Luis 
pumping plant forebay. From there the 
water would be pumped for storage into the 
proposed 1 million acre-foot capacity San 
Luis Reservoir and for later delivery to the 
lands to be served. (It may be noted, in ad- 
dition, that our plans call for the release of 
water from San Luis Reservoir to meet part 
of the demands in the Delta-Mendota Canal 
area in critical dry years when shortages 
would be shared by all Central Valley project 
water users.) When possible during the ir- 
rigation season, water would be pumped di- 
rectly into the proposed 104-mile-long San 
Luis Canal for delivery to the unit distribu- 
tion system. At mile 76 on the San Luis 
Canal, the proposed Pleasant Valley pumping 
plant would lift water into the proposed 
Pleasant Valley Canal to serve some of the 
higher elevation lands at the southern end 
of the unit area, An electrical distribution 
system to serve unit pumps; channels, levees, 
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and flood works to protect project features; 
and relift pumps on the high sides of the 
main canals would also be required unit 
works, 

In addition to these major works, which 
are recommended for Federal construction, 
a distribution system, an adequate drainage 
system, and deep wells for ground-water 
pumping would be required. The last of 
these three items is proposed for non- 
Federal construction. The first two are 
recommended for either non-Federal or Fed- 
eral construction. Suitable arrangement for 
their accomplishment prior to initiation of 
construction will be necessary to assure the 
success of the overall unit. 

Section 1 of S. 1887 also provides that 
“construction of the San Luis unit shall not 
be commenced until the Secretary has se- 
cured, or has satisfactory assurances of his 
ability to secure, all rights to the use of 
water which are necessary to carry out the 
purposes of the unit and the terms and con- 
ditions of this act.” In view of the uncer- 
tainties created by certain recent decisions 
of the California Supreme Court which are 
now before the United States Supreme Court 
for review, this is an eminently wise pro- 
vision. 

Sections 2 and 3 of S. 1887 deal with the 
making of an agreement between the State 
of California and the United States under 
which the San Luis unit works would be 
designed, constructed (either initially or 
later), and operated to permit their use by 
the State for delivering water to areas be- 
yond the San Luis unit service area. Under 
the agreement contemplated by the bill, the 
State, among other things, would also make 
available to the United States a proper share 
of the funds needed for construction of the 
enlarged work; would transfer to the Gov- 
ernment such lands and interests as it owns 
and as are required for joint facilities; would 
pay either an appropriate share of the opera- 
tion and maintenance costs of San Luis unit 
works constructed or designed to be con- 
structed for joint use and of other Central 
Valley project works which are of service 
to it or would pay a service charge in con- 
nection therewith; would be entitled to have 
transferred to it title to the San Luis unit 
works after repayment of the Central Valley 
costs assigned to the unit is completed; and 
would, if it takes title to the unit works or 
if their care, operation, and maintenance are 
transferred to it, also take over, in effect, 
the obligations of the United States with 
respect to water service. 

Provision for such an agreement, the terms 
of which will necessarily have to be nego- 
tiated in deta:., is satisfactory to this De- 
partment and will, it is believed, go a long 
way toward resolving potential conflicts of 
interest which earlier review of the planning 
report by the State revealed. 

Section 4 of S. 1887 deals principally with 
the construction of a drainage system for the 
San Luis unit and provides for the use of 
the system by others. While the provisions 
of the first sentence of this section (p. 7, 
line 23, through p. 8, line 8) are adequate to 
serve the San Luis unit and would not be 
objected to by this Department, it should be 
pointed out that the State of California is 
contemplating a master drainage plan for the 
entire west side of the San Joaquin Valley. 
In order to permit better coordination of the 
San Luis project drainage needs with this 
plan, we recommend that consideration be 
given to broadening the scope of this sen- 
tence by substituting for that portion of it 
which begins with “to enter” at the end of 
line 3, page 8, and closes with line 8 of the 
same page, language along the following 
lines: “to construct, operate, and maintain 
and to participate with others in the con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance of 
drainage facilities to serve the general area 
of which the lands to be served by the San 
Luis unit are a part. No such construction 
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or participation in construction which in- 
volves the expenditure of Federal funds shall 
be undertaken by the Secretary, however, 
until a contract or contracts conforming gen- 
erally to the provisions of the Federal recla- 
mation laws and providing, among other 
things, for the advance or repayment to 
the United States of its expenditures there- 
for shall have been entered into.” 

As is indicated in the planning report, to 
which reference has been made above, our 
studies show that the unit is economically 
feasible and has a very favorable benefit-cost 
ratio. The present indicated cost of the 
major works is about $305 million, and we 
suggest that the blank in line 24, page 8, of 
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the bill be filled in with the expression “$305 
million, January 1957 prices.” Virtually all 
of these costs are reimbursable. All those 
that are would be returned within 50 years 
from the time the San Luis unit goes into 
operation. Any additional costs incurred for 
distribution systems would be covered by the 
usual 40-year repayment-type contract. 

The data called for by Public Law 801, 84th 
Congress, are attached for your information. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
there would be no objection to the submis- 
sion of this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROGER ERNST, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 


BILL To AUTHORIZE CONSTRUCTION OF THE SAN Luis Unit, CENTRAL VALLEY PROJECT 


Estimated additional man-years of civilian employment and expenditures for the first five years 
of proposed new or expanded programs 


Estimated additional man-years of civilian em- 
ployment: 
Executive direction: 
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Total, executive direction 


Administrative services and support: 


Property mai 
Records maintenance. 
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Substantive (program): 
Engineering aids. 
Engineers 
Geologist... 


Total, substantive..............-...-.- 


Total, estimated additional man-years 


of civilian omployment 


Estimated additional expenditures: 
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All other. 


$638, 000 $638, 000 
8, 275, 000 23, 178, 000 
8, 913, 000 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 


OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D. C., July 30, 1958. 
Hon. JAMES E. MURRAY, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, United States Sen- 
ate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Murray: This responds to 
the request of June 25, 1958, from Senator 
ANDERSON, chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Irrigation and Reclamation, for the views 
of this Department on the proposed amend- 
ments contained in committee print No. 2, 
dated June 25, 1958, of S. 1887, the San 
Luis unit, Central Valley project, authoriza- 
tion bill. 

Subject to the consideration of the views 
expressed herein and our suggestions for 
amendments, this Department would not 
object to the enactment of S. 1887 in the 
form in which it appears in committee print 
No. 2. 

In our letter to you dated May 21, 1958, 
we commented on the proposed amendments 
contained in the committee print of S. 1887, 
dated May 1, 1958. We note that certain of 
the suggestions which were made in that 
letter have been incorporated in committee 
print No. 2. 

The proposal contained in committee 
print No, 2 would authorize the construction 
by the Federal Government of the San Luis 
unit and certain facilities which would be 
used jointly by the United States and the 
State of California. Provision would be 
made for the United States and the State of 
Cailfornia to enter into an agreement with 
respect to the construction, operation, and 
financing of the joint-use facllities. None 


of the construction authorized by the pro- 
posal could be undertaken until such an 
agreement is executed, except that, in the 
event no agreement is reached by July 1, 
1960, if, after consultation with the Gov- 
ernor of California, the Secretary of the 
Interior shall determine that the prospects 
of reaching an accord are not “reasonably 
firm,” he may proceed with construction, 
after having reported thereon to the Con- 
gress and the elapse thereafter of 90 days 
during which the Congress is not adjourned 
for more than 3 days. In general, this ar- 
rangement would provide a reasonable op- 
portuninty for negotiating an agreement on 
the construction of the Federal development 
in a manner which would permit certain of 
its main supply features to serve both the 
San Luis unit and the proposed Feather 
River project of the State of California and, 
in addition, a procedure whereby construc- 
tion of the Federal project could proceed, 
after a given period of time, in the event of 
failure to reach such an agreement. 

We should like to comment on the specific 
items mentioned in Senator ANDERSON's June 
25 letter in the order in which they are set 
forth: 

1. Section 1 of committee print No. 2 is 
designed apparently to present a reasonable 
basis for adequately protecting the invest- 
ment of the Federal Government in those 
facilities of the San Luis unit which would 
be constructed in a manner to permit future 
expansion for use by the State of California. 
However, the proposed language appears to 
us to be ambiguous in this connection. The 
sentence beginning at line 11 on page 2 de- 
fines the engineering features of the San 
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Luis unit, and included in this definition are 
the main supply features, such as the dam 
and reservoir, forebay, afterbay, and San 
Luis Canal. The first sentence of section 1 
would authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to construct, operate, and maintain the San 
Luis unit “and * * * additional works for 
joint use with the State of California * * * 
(hereinafter referred to as joint use facili- 
tles).” It has been our understanding that 
the concept of the construction of the San 
Luis unit in such a manner that certain of 
its main supply features could be used in 
the coordinated operations of both the fed- 
erally constructed San Luis unit and the 
State-constructed Feather River project did 
not contemplate the construction of any 
separate additional works to be used jointly. 
If this understanding conforms with the 
purpose of the provisions of section 1, we 
suggest that it be amended to reflect this 
intention. This could be accomplished by 
amending section 1 in the following manner: 

(a) After the word “project” in line 8 on 
page 2 insert a period, and delete the re- 
mainder of that sentence. 

(b) Delete in lines 12 through line 15 on 
page 2 the language reading: “, which may, 
upon agreement by the State of California or 
some other public agency which agrees to 
assume the costs thereof, be constructed to 
permit future expansion,”. 

(e) In line 19 on page 2, after the period, 
add two new sentences reading substantially 
as follows: “The works (hereinafter referred 
to as joint-use facilities) for joint use with 
the State of California (hereinafter referred 
to as the State) shall be the dam and reser- 
voir at or near the San Luis site, forebay 
and afterbay, if required, and the San Luis 
Canal. Those joint-use facilities may be 
constructed to permit future expansion upon 
agreement by the State or some other public 
agency to assume the added cost involved, as 
later provided in this act.” 

(d) In Une 10 on page 4, in line 10 on 
page 10, and in line 4 on page 13, delete the 
word “and” and substitute therefor “, in- 
cluding.” 

2. The proposed amendment in lines 24 
and 25 on page 2 and in lines 1 through 12 
on page 3 would provide for (a) an irriga- 
tion repayment contract with a repayment 
period of not to exceed 50 years, (b) dis- 
tribution systems repayment contracts, prior 
to construction of irrigation distribution fa- 
cilities, with conservancy-type organizations, 
and (c) contracts for municipal water supply 
without regard to the limitations of section 
9 (c) of the Reclamation Project Act of 
1939. 

Consistent with our pattern of operation 
of the Central Valley project in contracting 
with more than 50 irrigation districts or 
other water-users organizations, use on the 
San Luis unit of water service contracts 
under section 9 (e) of the 1939 act is re- 
quired, in our opinion, for the orderly ad- 
ministration of the Central Valley project. 
This type of contract, which is renewable 
under the terms of the act of July 2, 1956 
(70 Stat. 483), is admirably suited to the 
development of the entire project. A re- 
quirement along the lines of the proposed 
amendment which would be applicable only 
to the San Luis unit and which is not con- 
sistent with the manner of contracting with 
water-users organizations elsewhere on the 
Central Valley project would raise unneces- 
sarily, it seems to us, difficult problems. 

While contracts with conservancy-type 
organizations should be encouraged in all 
applicable instances, there appears to be 
little need for such assistance for distribu- 
tion systems payout as the proposed amend- 
ment would require. It has been our ex- 
perience on the Central Valley project that 
existing reclamation law contains adequate 
provision for such contractual arrangements 
as may be required in connection with the 
Gelivery of irrigation and municipal water 
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supply. Accordingly, we recommend against 
the adoption of the proposed amendment. 

3. The new proposal regarding the coordi- 
nation of the State’s master drainage system 
for the San Joaquin Valley with the re- 
quirements of the San Luis unit and the 
alternative authority to proceed in the event 
the State is unable to give assurances that 
it will proceed with its master drainage plan 
resolves adequately the problem we had with 
the comparable provisions in the committee 
print dated May 1, 1958. 

4. The proposed provision, beginning at the 
bottom of page 4, dealing with the submis- 
sion of a report to the Congress prior to pro- 
ceeding with the construction of the San 
Luis unit in the event it is determined after 
July 1, 1960, that the prospects of an agree- 
ment with the State of California are “not 
reasonably firm” is acceptable to this Depart- 
ment. 

5. The provision, beginning on line 18, on 
page 5, with respect to the advance of funds 
by the State to pay for the cost of designing 
and constructing the works so as to permit 
their future enlargement by the State and 
the right of the State thereafter to enlarge 
the works and to the use of such additional 
capacity is generally satisfactory tous. How- 
ever, we still believe, as we mentioned in our 
May 21 letter, that the State should be re- 
quired to submit its plans for enlargement 
and construction to the Secretary for ap- 
proval to assure that the Federal structures 
will not be adversely affected. This could be 
accomplished by adding after the word 
“State” in line 24 on page 5, the words “, after 
approval of its plans by the Secretary.” In 
order to conform the language of the pro- 
posed provision with the amendments sug- 
gested above, we recommend that the words 
“joint-use facilities” be substituted for the 
word “project” in line 20, on page 5, 

6. The proposed language beginning in 
line 23 on page 6 with regard to the advance 
of payments by the State to permit a timely 
construction schedule is acceptable to this 
Department. 

7. Subsection (d) of section 3 would fix 
the formula for the sharing of the operation, 
maintenance, and development costs of the 
joint-use facilities. This provision would 
require such cost-sharing on the basis of the 
ratio of the amount contributed by each to 
the total cost of construction. In our opin- 
ion, there are too many factors that should 
be taken into account to permit an equitable 
determination of cost-sharing by the adop- 
tion of a formula such as committee print 
No. 2 would provide. For example, use of the 
joint features for the Feather River project 
would involve year-round operation of the 
San Luis Canal to furnish municipal and in- 
dustrial water to southern California. Serv- 
ice to the San Luis unit, on the other hand, 
would be on a seasonable basis. This is 
only one of the factors which ought to be 
considered in determining an equitable shar- 
ing of costs that would be ignored by the 
proposed formula. Other factors include 
the amounts of water delivered, peak canal 
capacity requirements, and magnitude of sav- 
ings through joint use. We believe that an 
equitable sharing of costs should be deter- 
mined by negotiation and agreement rather 
than by a fixed formula in authorizing legis- 
lation. Accordingly, we recommend that 
the language of the committee print dated 
May 1, 1958, be restored. 

8. Senator ANDERSON’s letter indicates that 
the provision relating to the transfer of 
title to the facilities of the San Luis unit 
are proposed to be eliminated on the ground 
that section 6 of the Reclamation Act of 
1902 (32 Stat. 388, 389) provides that title 
to such works shall remain in the United 
States until the Congress shall otherwise 
provide. We do not object to the proposed 
deletion of section 3 (c). 

9. Proposed subsections (f) and (g) of 
section 3 would provide that the rights 
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of the United States and of the State to 
the use of the capacities of the joint-use 
features shall be based upon the ratio of the 
contribution of each to the total capital 
costs of such features with a requirement 
that the United States shall have a right 
to the use of no less than 1 million 
acre-feet of the capacity of the San Luis 
Reservoir. While this proposed fixed for- 
mula might work for San Luis Reservoir, 
especially as the proposed language guaran- 
tees 1 million acre-feet of capacity for Fed- 
eral use, we doubt that it would be work- 
able for the San Luis Canal. On the basis 
of data now available, the ultimate capacity 
of the San Luis Canal for joint use would 
vary from 12,500 cubic feet per second at the 
head of the San Luis unit service area to 
7,000 cubic feet per second at the lower end 
of the service area. The required capacity 
for the Federal project would vary from 
6,800 cubic feet per second at the head of 
the service area to 700 cubic feet per second 
at the lower end of the service area. Thus, 
the requirements of the Federal project 
would range from 55 percent to 10 percent 
of the capacity of the San Luis-Kettleman 
City portion of the San Luis Canal. A for- 
mula that would give a flat overall percent- 
age, such as the proposed language would 
provide, would obviously not conform with 
those requirements. 

Detailed operational studies by the 
Bureau of Reclamation and the State will 
be required to formulate a plan of operation 
for joint use. Only after such a study can 
the Federal and State needs and their inter- 
relationship be determined. 

We believe that the Federal Government 
should be assured of the use of sufficient 
capacities in the joint facilities necessary 
to serve the San Luis unit. The problem 
then would become one of construction of 
the joint-use features to capacities sufficient 
to accommodate State needs also. 

Sections 3 (g) and (h) of committee print 
dated May 1, 1958, would provide the neces- 
sary guaranties to protect both Federal and 
State investments if joint-use features are 
properly designed. We recommend that the 
language of the sections be restored to that 
which appeared in the committee print 
dated May 1, 1958, in lieu of sections 3 (f) 
and (g) of committee print No. 2. 

10. Section 5 is a new proposal which 
would authorize water service from the Cen- 
tral Valley project, by way of the Pacheco 
Tunnel route, to lands and municipalities in 
Santa Clara, San Benito, Santa Cruz, and 
Monterey Counties. Under the provisions of 
section 5, an investigation and report on the 
feasibility of the proposal would be required, 
provided the local water authority or other 
public agency or agencies should agree to 
pay one-half of the cost thereof. If the re- 
port should indicate that the work would be 
feasible from an engineering and economic 
standpoint, is reviewed by the State, and is 
approved by the Secretary and the Congress, 
construction could then be undertaken, 
but not prior to July 1, 1962, unless in the 
meantime the Governor should notify the 
Secretary that the State approves the con- 
struction of the proposed works by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

As we indicated in our May 25 letter, the 
furnishing of a new supply of water to the 
area concerned is covered by the State’s wa- 
ter plan and we would not wish to overlap 
or duplicate the State's program, studies, or 
plans, unless, of course, we were specifically 
directed to do so by the Congress. 

The question of requiring the local inter- 
ests to pay all of the costs of the investi- 
gation has not been raised heretofore to 
our knowledge. If the Congress were to di- 
rect us to undertake this proposed inves- 
tigation, we would, of course, not object to a 
requirement that it be made only if the local 
interests advance all such costs. 
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11. We have no objection to the new sec- 
tion 7 which would provide specifically that 
the Federal reclamation laws shall not be 
applicable to lands served by the State out- 
side the San Luis unit service area. 

12. The present estimated capital cost of 
the San Luis unit is $290,430,000, exclusive of 
the costs of construction distribution, and 
drainage system. This estimate is based on 
October 1957 prices and upon use of off-peak 
power for project pumping. This repre- 
sents an incerase of $61,300,000, over the 
cost estimate given in this Department's in- 
terim San Luis unit report to the Congress 
of December 17, 1956, which was based on 
January 1954 prices. About $29 million of 
this increase is due to rises in construction 
price levels and the remainder (about $32 
million) to provisions for off-peak pumping 
not included in the plan presented in the 
interim report. 

The estimated cost of the major features 
involved is as follows: 


San Luis Dam and Reservoir... $67, 178, 000 
Intake Canal (Delta-Mendota 
Canal to San Luis Forebay 


pumping plant 903, 000 
San Luis forebay pumping 

T 5, 858, 000 
San Luis Forebay Dam and Res- 

%%% ͤ ͤ „ 3, 160, 000 
San Luis Intake Canal 1, 920, 000 
San Luis pumping plant 60, 241, 000 
Pleasant Valley pumping plant. 5, 759, 000 
Relift pumps on distribution 

q—.. — — 21. 738. 000 
San Luis Canal 77, 900, 000 
Pleasant Valley Canal and pump 

intake canal 4, 950, 000 
Channels, levees, and flood- 

———————— aia wo 25, 200, 000 
Tracy switchyard additions 616, 000 
Tracy-San Luis 230 kilovolts 

transmission line 4, 591, 000 
San Luis Canal transmission 

line, 115 kllovolts 1, 893, 000 
San Luis switchyard_......... 4, 477, 000 
Transmission line to forebay 

pumping plant 133, 000 
San Luis forebay switchyard... 223, 000 
Pleasant Valley switchyard... 307, 000 
Relift substationss 608, 000 
Distribution system, 13.8 kilo- 

pal EA S NRN TER ee ee) Se 1, 546, 000 
General property 1, 229, 000 

A 290, 430, 000 


The estimated cost of San Luis Dam and 
Reservoir constructed to 1 million acre-foot 
capacity and designed to serve the San Luis 
unit only is $56,364,000. The added cost of 
making provision for later enlargement is 
$10,814,000. However, even if it is built as 
an all-Federal project, future enlargement 
of San Luis Reservoir to 2 million acre-foot 
capacity would be contemplated to serve 
lands further south in the San Joaquin Val- 
ley in the potential Avenal Gap unit serv- 
ice area. For this reason the cost of pro- 
viding for enlargement is included in the 
original plan for San Luis Dam and Res- 
ervoir as is reflected in the $290,430,000 to- 
tal estimated cost of the San Luis unit sup- 
ply works. 

There are also other costs for future serv- 
ice provisions included in the above esti- 
mate. The estimate for pump discharge lines 
contains $4 million for future service and 
the San Luis Canal estimate includes $2,887,- 
000 for the same purpose. Thus, of the 
$290,430,000 estimate a total of $17,701,000 
is included for future enlargement or for 
future service. 

If the San Luis unit is to be constructed 
for integration with the State’s Feather 
River project, a problem exists as to con- 
struction of the San Luis Canal. A canal 
with a capacity of 6,800 cubic feet per second 
at the head of the service area would be 
required to serve only the San Luis unit. 
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If the San Luis Canal is to serve both the 
San Luis unit and the Feather River proj- 
ect, it is presently estimated that a com- 
parable capacity of 12,500 cubic feet per 
second would be required. It does not ap- 
pear that construction of San Luis Canal 
with initial capacity of 6,800 cubic feet per 
second with provision for later enlargement 
would be economical. If the canal is to 
serve as a joint-use feature, it should be 
constructed initially to full capacity. For 
the stretch of the San Luis Canal from San 
Luis Dam to Kettleman City, the stretch 
required for the San Luis unit, the esti- 
mated cost of constructing the canal to full 
joint-use capacity is $123,600,000 as com- 
pared with an estimated cost of $77,900,000 
if it is constructed to serve the San Luis 
unit only with provisions for future service 
in the Avenal Gap unit area. 

In addition to the comments made above, 
we suggest that the following minor tech- 
nical amendment be made in order to con- 
form the provisions of the bill with the 
amendments suggested heretofore: 

1. In Une 8 on page 4, delete the phrase 
“(hereinafter referred to as the State).“ 

2. In line 7 on page 6, substitute the words 
“joint-use facilities“ for the words “project 
works and features.” 

3. In line 17 on page 8, delete the words 
“the San Luis unit and.” 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
there would be no objection to the sub- 
mission of this proposed report to your com- 
mittee. However, that Bureau requested that 
we advise your committee that the Bureau 
of the Budget would recommend against 
authorization of the extension contemplated 
in section 5 at this time and would recom- 
mend that the terms of the bill make it clear 
that recreation facilities be treated as a 
part of the overall Federal costs and allocated 
to major project purposes. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRED A. SEATON, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I think it is worthy 
of note that the distinguished Senator 
from California is here so vigorously 
asserting the cause of his people and 
serving them so well on his 48th birth- 
day. I wish to congratulate him. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I must say that I am 
very grateful and appreciative of the 
Senator’s remarks. However, I have 
now reached the time of life when I 
would just as soon forget this annual 
recurrence, although it is an otherwise 
happy one for me, and I look forward to 
this evening when Mrs. Kuchel will be 
with me for dinner downstairs. I say 
to my friend from Illinois: Thank you 
very much. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KUCHEL. Yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, first 
of all I wish to congratulate the youth- 
ful Senator from California, who has 
acquired a great deal of wisdom in his 
48 years. I am sure he will grow in 
wisdom in his remaining years on earth, 
even though he does not want the an- 
niversaries to come too often. 

I rise to support the project which the 
Senator from California has presented 
to the Senate. It is a sound project. I 
do not care to discuss it in any detail. 
I wish to congratulate the State of Cali- 

_fornia and California’s representatives 
in the Senate, Senator KNOWLAND and 
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Senator Kucuet, on the fact that the 
great State of California will build this 
project, and a still larger project which 
will cost in the neighborhood of $11 bil- 
lion, and do it on its own. 

I believe firmly in policy that the peo- 
ple should only be helped to do those 
necessary things which they cannot do 
for themselves. California intends to 
build the larger project in connection 
with the present one. It is a sound pro- 
gram. It is gratifying to know that 
some States are willing to do these 
things on their own, without calling 
upon the Federal Government. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr, KUCHEL. I yield. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I wish to express 
my approval of the San Luis project, 
which the distinguished junior Senator 
from California has sponsored on be- 
half of both Senators from the State of 
California. 

As one Senator from a State which in 
much of its area has a plethora of water, 
particularly because of the great Colum- 
bia River watershed, I know and ap- 
preciate the urgency on the State of 
California, with its fast burgeoning pop- 
ulation, to preserve every drop of water 
available, not only for irrigation and 
reclamation, but for domestic water sup- 
plies as well. 

The Senator from California [Mr. 
KucHEL] sponsored the project very ably 
in the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, where I was pleased to as- 
sist him in having the measure reported 
to the Senate. I wish again to say that 
it is a sound project. It is a worthy 
project. By helping the great State 
of California, the Queen State of the 
West, it will help all the West. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The junior Senator 
from California knows the high esteem 
in which the Senator from Illinois holds 
him. I wish to congratulate him for the 
knowledge and ability which he has 
shown in connection with the pending 
bill. I should like to address some 
questions to him, if I may, particularly 
with reference to the so-called acreage 
limitation provisions of the bill. 

Is my understanding correct that the 
160-acre limitation is to continue as to 
all lands in the San Luis service area 
irrigated by the Federal share of the 
water? 

Mr, KUCHEL. Yes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I now refer to sec- 
tion 7 of the bill, and to this statement: 

Sec. 7. The provisions of the Federal rec- 
lamation laws shall not be applicable to 
water deliveries or to the use of drainage 
facilities serving lands under contract with 
the State to receive a water supply, outside of 
the San Luis service area described in the 
report of the Department of the Interior, 
entitled “San Luis Unit, Central Valley 
Project,” dated December 17, 1956. 


I take it, therefore, that the acreage 
limitation provisions of Federal reclama- 
tion laws will not apply if the State acts 
as an intermediary between the water 
sequestered by the dam and the owners 
of the land. 
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Mr. KUCHEL. No. I tried to cover 
that point in my opening comments. I 
shall repeat my comment about it now. 

We have in the Central Valley, as the 
able Senator well knows, a vast Federal 
reclamation project, called the Central 
Valley project. We enlarged the area of 
the Central Valley project several years 
ago with the great Trinity project. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Which I supported. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Indeed. It is now 
recommended that the Central Valley 
project be enlarged again in area and 
that waters from this dam serve the Fed- 
eral system. It is also recommended, by 
reason of the fact that the location of 
the dam is unique, that it be used as a 
reservoir for water to be used under a 
State system yet to come into being, 
underwritten completely by the people of 
the State. 

So I say to my friend from Illinois that 
in California, by reason of the acute 
water problem there, we not only have 
the assistance of the people of the United 
States with respect through Federal 
reclamation projects, but we also have, 
side by side, the concept of a State proj- 
ect as well. The State project, to which 
I referred, will cost the people of Cali- 
fornia $11 billion when completed 

Mr. DOUGLAS. How much? 

Mr. KUCHEL. Eleven billion dollars 
when completed. That project will uti- 
lize this same reservoir site which the 
Creator placed there—there is not any 
other—for the storage of water which, 
under the State system, and obviously 
and logically in accordance with State 
law, will be brought down to the extreme 
south of the State for all the uses of 
which the people of that area of Cali- 
fornia have need. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. What proportion of 
the land served by this joint-use project 
will be irrigated by water in the State 
system, as compared with the proportion 
of the land which will be irrigated by 
water in the Federal system? 

Mr. KUCHEL. That would be ex- 
tremely difficult for me to say, because 
in the State system the water will be used 
not only for the purposes of agriculture, 
but also and more important for the pur- 
poses of domestic consumption by people 
in cities and communities. Thus the 
whole concept of bringing northern Cali- 
fornia waters into the parched areas in 
the south is one of serving the needs of 
the people, as well as of industry and 
agriculture. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. May I ask to whom 
the water in the Sacramento River be- 
longs? It is a diversion of the Sacra- 
mento River, is it not, that is involved? 

Mr. KUCHEL. There would be some 
exchanges of water. The answer is that 
the water belongs to the people. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does it belong to the 
people of California, or to the people of 
the Nation? 

Mr. KUCHEL. The people of Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I wonder whether 
the Senator from Illinois would permit 
me to say that there are possibilities of 
two irrigation projects. The water now 
flows to the Pacifice Ocean from the 
Tracy pumping plant. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. That is in northern 
California? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes; at Stockton. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. But it does come 
from the river. 

Mr. KUCHEL. These are all purely 
intrastate waters, I may say. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. They have been de- 
veloped in the past by Federal moneys, 
I believe, and the Federal Government 
has expended $1 billion, thus far, for 


the Central Valley project. 


Mr. KUCHEL. The Federal Govern- 
ment deserves the eternal gratitude of 
the people of California for this recla- 
mation project. The people of Cali- 
fornia are paying back that money to 
the Federal Government. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Without interest, of 
course. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I salute the Federal 
Government for this help. It is being 
repaid by the Californians deriving ben- 
efits from these projects, in accordance 
with Federal law. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I was simply try- 
ing to say that this is the most complex 
irrigation problem I have ever seen. We 
started by favoring it as a strictly Fed- 
eral project, which would have taken 
water from the Tracy pumping plant. 

I want the Senator from Illinois to 
understand the peculiar nature of this 
project. Originally the proposal was to 
have a Federal project. The water 
which is flowing down the Sacramento 
River goes past the city of Stockton and 
is backed up in a very marshy area and 
brought to the Tracy pumping plant. 
The Tracy pumping plant takes that 
water, raises it 200 feet, and sends it by 
the Delta-Mendota plant back to an 
agricultural area. Then it comes back 
through a canal. The water is circu- 
lated throughout the system, just as air 
circulates in a room. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I have made a par- 
tial inspection of the system. While I 
do not know the subject as completely 
as do the Senator from California and 
the Senator from New Mexico, I have 
visited the area and I am not totally 
ignorant of it. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I understand that. 
It is also proposed that a dam be con- 
structed in that area to be utilized as a 
Federal project down below. In the 
construction of that project, it was dis- 
covered that there will be a need to 
store water in one period of time for the 
area to be served by the Federal proj- 
ect, and it could also be stored at an- 
other time for use by the city of Los 
Angeles and the area below Fresno, and 
all southern California. 

The thought occurred to the people 
building the project that it would be 
simpler to build a structure which could 
be used for agricultural purposes in one 
period of the year, and for domestic 
purposes in another period of the year. 

Therefore, there will be a rather pe- 
culiar mixing of Federal and State re- 
sponsibilities; but my own personal con- 
viction is that both the Federal and 
State projects will be helped thereby. 
They will use a common reservoir. 

In addition, there is another area of 
the State which would be served by di- 
version from Pacheco Pass. I have 
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flown over it and have looked at it. 
Water can be brought through a small 
channel to a large reservoir from a small 
reservoir. It will be brought through 
another valley, not for irrigation, but 
to flush out areas already waterlogged. 
It will help to make clean the water 
which flows into the ocean. Therefore, 
we will have a combination of 3 types 
of projects in 1 area. I know of no 
other place in the United States where 
such a situation exists. 

The Federal reclamation laws will ap- 
ply to the areas which will be served with 
Federal waters; but in the areas where 
the State puts up the money, without 
cooperation by the Federal Government, 
the State naturally has its own rights 
under its own laws. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from California permit me 
to ask him some questions? 

Mr. KUCHEL. Yes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. As the Senator from 
California well knows, the question of 
acreage limitation has been a dominant 
issue in California public life for at least 
15 years. The issue has been fought 
over by the people of that State. I am 
one who believes in the acreage lim- 
itation principle. I believe in it because 
I think it is necessary to get a wide 
distribution of agricultural property in 
order to have small farms rather than 
huge farms. 

I once made an inspection trip to the 
Central Valley. I was shocked at the 
huge estates which I found there—tens 
of thousands of acres, in some cases. 
Some of them came from the old Mex- 
ican land grants, and some of them, per- 
haps, have been otherwise derived, but 
in both cases with the land cultivated by 
farm laborers, generally Mexican in 
origin, and with a general social situa- 
tion which resembles that of the huge 
estates of Sicily, rather than the United 
States. 

I have believed, therefore, that it was 
a paramount principle of national policy 
that we should enforce acreage limita- 
tions on lands served by Federal irriga- 
tion projects so that there could be a 
large number of small farms instead of 
a small number of large estates. 

I am happy that there is no exemp- 
tion from this acreage limitation provi- 
sion with respect to the Federal share 
of the project or to the use of Federal 
water. Indeed I am glad to note that 
the committee in its report on page 11 
has made a special point of the fact that 
large land holdings will be dispersed in 
the San Luis area. But the Senator will 
forgive me if I say that I want to be 
very careful in seeing to it that this 
exemption of lands receiving water un- 
der contract with the State is not a de- 
vice whereby the intent of the Federal 
reclamation law may be defeated. It 
would be possible to set up the State as 
an intermediate agent between the Fed- 
eral Government and the farmers, and 
then have the State impose no acreage 
limitation. 

By section 7, as I see it, there is a 
possibility of giving the State as the 
intermediary being, the right to violate 
the acreage limitation. 
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I know of the pressure in California in 
support of large farms and large agri- 
cultural holdings. I know that the advo- 
cates of such holdings are powerful, 
whereas the small farmers who might 
use that land are in the future; and they 
are therefore, for the present, nonexist- 
ent. It is always hard for the indefinite 
future to compete with the powerful 
present. 

So the Senator from California will 
forgive me, I hope, if I scrutinize section 
7 very carefully. I respect the Senator 
from California for his integrity, which 
he has demonstrated over and over 
again. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I thank the Senator 
from Illinois. Our California farmers, 
big and little, are good people, exactly 
the same as my friend’s farmer constitu- 
ents in Illinois. Now, let the legislative 
history be made crystal clear. So far as 
the Central Valley project, a Federal 
project, is concerned, the reclamation 
laws are intended to apply, as I believe 
they should apply, in the Central Valley 
project area, and as the bill specifically 
states. 

But let it also be clearly understood 
that we are dealing here with a single 
reservoir site to be most effectively uti- 
lized by two water systems. We are deal- 
ing with 2 separate water projects, 1 a 
Federal project, 1 a State project, each 
of which needs to store water at the 
reservoir in the single most available site 
which the Creator has placed at San 
Luis. Under the State system the State 
waters would be used in accordance with 
State laws; and under the Federal Cen- 
tral Valley project system, the waters 
would be used pursuant to Federal law. 
The fact that the same storage reservoir 
would be used by both should not alter 
that fact. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. As I understand, 
there will be one dam. 

Mr.KUCHEL. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. A part of the dam is 
to be a Federal dam, and a part of it is 
to be a State dam. 

Mr. KUCHEL. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. How high will the 
Federal dam be, and how high will the 
State section of the dam be? 

Mr. KUCHEL. The bill authorizes the 
Federal Government to construct a dam 
having a capacity of approximately 1 
million acre-feet. It further authorizes 
the Federal Government to construct the 
dam, with respect to its underpinnings, 
in such fashion as to permit its enlarge- 
ment to over double that capacity. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. So roughly about 
one-half the water is to be allocated 
under State law. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Except, as the Senator 
from New Mexico indicated, different 
times in the year would place different 
pies et ements on the water in the reser- 
voir. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
California has appealed to the Creator. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I have and I also ap- 
peal to the Members of the Senate to 
approve the bill. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Since the Senator 
from California has called upon the 
Creator, I know he is familiar with the 
Old Testament. Does the Senator re- 
member the story of Solomon, the infant 
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child of disputed parentage, and the two 
women who each claimed to be the 
mother of the child? The solution of- 
fered by Solomon was to cut the child in 
half, one-half to be given to one alleged 
mother, and the other half to be given 
to the other alleged mother. The obvious 
objection was that a child could not be 
divided in that way. 

While a dam is perhaps not so organic 
as a child, not so interconnected as a 
child, I am very dubious about the 50-50. 
proposal—a dam half Federal and half 
State. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The dam will be 
Federal and will handle Federal waters, 
unless the State of California within the 
time allowed in the bill, which the State 
representatives recommended determines 
to proceed with a joint-use agreement 
with the Secretary of the Interior. He 
will make the contract with the State of 
California, provided the State of Cali- 
fornia agrees to do certain things, as are 
outlined in the bill, again, as California 
recommended. 

There are two possible locations for the 
canal. If the project remains a Federal 
project only, the canal will run at a level 
approximately 35 feet lower than it will 
run if it is a joint project. 

I myself believe there is strong justi- 
fication for going ahead with the pro- 
posal. I know there is complete justifi- 
cation for going ahead with it if it is 
only a Federal project. But if the State 
of California wishes to join on the terms 
outlined by the Federal Government to 
make additional use of the facility, they 
may have the privilege of doing so. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I desire 
to address some questions to the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON]. 

Mr. ANDERSON. May we have the 
permission of the Senator from Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr. KUCHEL. Certainly. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I should 
like to address my questions to both the 
Senator from California [Mr. KUCHEL] 
and the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON], as well as to the Senate gen- 
erally. I believe we can save time by 
proceeding in that way, if the Senate 
will authorize it. In short, I should like 
to carry on a colloquy for a few minutes 
with both the Senator from New Mexico 
and the Senator from California. Not 
all of my interruptions will be in the 
form of questions, so a point of order 
could be raised. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I am sure none will be 
Taised. 0 

Mr. MORSE. I am sure none will be 
raised by the Senator from California or 
the Senator from New Mexico, but a 
point of order might be raised by some 
other Senator. After all, at this stage of 
the session, nerves are a little frayed; 
and some Senator might become impa- 
tient. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that I may engage in a 
brief colloquy on this subject with the 
Senator from California and the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, 
Proxmire in the chair). Is there objec- 
Ran Without objection, it is so or- 

ered. 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, both the 
Senator from California [Mr. KUCHEL] 
and the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON] know that I always lay my 
cards on the table. What I am present- 
ing now is based on information I have 
received from public reclamation groups, 
forestry groups, and other groups vitally 
interested in the 160-acre limitation. I 
think both the Senator from California 
and the Senator from New Mexico know 
me well enough to be certain that I am 
never one to support so-called sacred 
cows in connection with any particular 
field. I never take a set attitude on the 
160-acre limitation, although I believe 
it has been a sound one, and I wish to 
see it continued—just as I believe that 
the public-preference clause is sound, 
and I wish to see it continued. But, Mr. 
President, I shall never take the position 
that the 160-acre limitation or the pub- 
lic-preference clause can ever be used as 
a means of denying progress in particu- 
lar fact situations wherein it might be 
shown that the use of the 160-acre limi- 
tation or the public-preference clause 
or any one of the other very desirable 
checks we have developed in the field 
of natural resource development might 
create unwarranted difficulties. 

But I believe the people who have sent 
me the questions which I shall ask, and 
have raised with me the problems about 
section 7 to which I shall refer, are en- 
titled to have me serve them by way of 
making a record here on the floor of 
the Senate. As I do so, I think both the 
Senator from California and the Senator 
from New Mexico know not only the 
high regard I have for them, but also the 
team relationship I have with them, with 
respect to the development of our natu- 
ral resources. 

Of course, we may disagree about a 
particular project here or there. But 
our goals are the same. In this in- 
stance, our controlling goal—and let me 
say that I have heard both the Senator 
from California and the Senator from 
New Mexico say this more than once— 
is to carry out our trusteeship in respect 
to God's heritage to this country, in the 
form of its natural resources, so that we 
shall leave them in better condition and 
greater abundance than when we found 
them. That is the Teddy Roosevelt- 
Gifford Pinchot principle. 

By way of background, let me state 
that I am glad to note that insofar as 
the lands served by the Federal irriga- 
tion project under this bill are con- 
cerned, the provisions of the Federal 
reclamation law, including the so-called 
acreage limitation provisions, will apply. 

The committee report, on page 11, em- 
phasizes that this will result in the dis- 
persal of some large holdings and the 
development of many family-sized 
farms—of which I heartily approve. 

At the same time, under section 7 of 
the bill, the provisions of Federal recla- 
mation law are specifically stated not to 
apply to the water deliveries to lands un- 
der contract with the State, outside of 
the San Luis service area. The implica- 
tions of this provision and its possible 
effect on the acreage limitation policy 
applicable to the federally served lands 
are not altogether clear. 
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I have listened to much of the colloquy 
between the Senator from California, the 
Senator from New Mexico, and the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douctas]; 
but I was not here at the beginning of 
the colloquy. So some of my questions 
may be redundant. But, for the sake of 
the record, I should like to ask them, 
even though they may constitute repe- 
tition. I shall make the questions as 
brief as possible. 

First, is it possible to indicate how 
much land is to be served under con- 
tract with the State of California, out- 
side the San Luis service area? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I would say to the 
Senator from Oregon that, as envisioned 
in the State of California water plan, 
supplemental water would pass through 
the San Luis reservoir, and would be 
utilized as far south as the counties of 
San Diego and the Imperial Valley. 

Mr. MORSE. Let me say good- 
naturedly that I also thank the Senator 
from California for correcting my pro- 
nunciation of the name “San Luis.” 

Mr. ANDERSON. I wish to say to the 
Senator from Oregon that he and I will 
continue to pronounce the name in the 
same way, regardless of how it may be 
pronounced by the Senator from Cali- 
fornia. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KUCHEL. 1 thank my friend, but 
the Senator from Oregon is correct in his 
corrected pronunciation. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, my sec- 
ond question is as follows: Is it known 
what the present pattern of landowner- 
ship is in the case of the lands that may 
be served under contract with the State? 
What are the total acreages involved, and 
what are the facts with reference to the 
size of the land holdings? 

Mr. KUCHEL. Again, I would answer 
the question in this way: It is not known 
to me; but the State of California water 
plan—which, as I suggested earlier to the 
able Senator from Illinois [Mr. DOUGLAS] 
is an $11 billion proposed undertaking by 
the people of California—is designed to 
bring supplemental water for all the 
needs of the people—for domestic needs, 
for the needs of the rapidly expanding 
municipalities, as well, of course, as water 
which would be available for industrial 
or agricultural use. 

But, I would say to my friend, the 
Senator from Oregon, that the primary 
problem confronting the people of Cali- 
fornia is that of supplying water to the 
people who are coming to California at 
the incredible rate of more than half a 
million a year. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I should like to add 
that the testimony of the State of Cali- 
fornia, and the testimony, in particular, 
of the persons who represent the metro- 
politan area of Los Angeles, was that they 
will put up a very substantial fight for 
about all the water which may come from 
the State end of the project. I am not 
trying to enter into family quarrels in 
California. But the problem is that the 
cities of Los Angeles and San Diego and 
the other southern cities will get most of 
this water. My guess is that they will, 
for they have been told that by the State 
legislature, and they need a tremendous 
amount of water. 
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So I doubt that much of the water 
will be used agriculturally. Temporarily, 
some of it may be; but eventually a great 
deal of it will flow into Los Angeles, San 
Diego, and other cities which are hard 
pressed for municipal water supplies. 

Mr. MORSE. I am glad the Senator 
from New Mexico has made that state- 
ment, because I think it important that 
we include in the legislative history a 
statement of the fact that not only are 
we dealing with water for irrigation pur- 
poses in the case of some land holdings, 
the total amount of acreage of which it 
is impossible to tell at this time, but we 
are also dealing, so says the Senator 
from New Mexico—and I note that his 
statement was followed by a nod of ap- 
proval by the Senator from California 
Mr. Kucnet]—with a water-need prob- 
lem and with water which primarily will 
go to the cities, in order to supply the 
water needs of the cities, and also to the 
suburbs and the municipal communities 
in the area. 

Mr. KUCHEL. That is correct. 

Mr. MORSE. My next question is as 
follows: In connection with the lands 
within the San Luis area served by the 
Federal part of the project, is it clear 
that the lands owned by the Southern 
Pacific Co. and the Southern Pacific 
Land Co.—which I understand amount 
to approximately 120,000 acres—will 
participate in the Federal irrigation 
project, so that that part of the total 
project is clearly economically feasible? 

Mr. KUCHEL. In my judgment they 
will be compelled to participate through 
the force of public opinion. 

Mr. ANDERSON. In my judgment, 
the Southern Pacific will reverse its de- 
cision, and will participate in the project, 
and will subdivide its lands. I think that 
position has been taken recently, al- 
though I am not in a position to an- 
nounce it affirmatively. 

At any rate, if they come in, they will 
have to do so on the basis of the 160- 
acre limitation; and the Southern Pa- 
cific officials realize that, and their an- 
nouncement will be in accord with it. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, entirely 
aside from the other answers which may 
be developed by my questions, I believe 
that the answer I have just received is 
worth the time I am taking, because 
clear notice has now been given to the 
Southern Pacific Co. and to the land 
company affected—and it has been given 
by two very able and powerful Members 
of the Senate—as to what the goal of the 
bill is, in respect to the land holdings of 
those companies. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. But suppose the 
Southern Pacific does not come in? 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from Illi- 
nois has asked me the question, Sup- 
pose they do not participate? 

Mr. ANDERSON. The Southern Pa- 
cific Land Company, if it desires to 
receive irrigation water for its holdings, 
will have to execute a recordable contract 
to dispose of its holdings in excess of 160 
acres of irrigable land on terms and con- 
ditions fixed by the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is exactly the 
recommendation which the Senator from 
Illinois has been making for some time 
for a change in the reclamation law. 
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Mr. ANDERSON. And that recom- 
mendation is fully accepted in this bill. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I should like to see 
the power costs of the project charged 
proportionally to noncompliers. 

Mr. ANDERSON. There will be no 
power generated, so they have to assume 
the full costs. This is a power-using, not 
a power-generating project. Water will 
be lifted from the Delta-Mendota Canal. 
The recommendation of the Senator 
from Illinois is met fully in this proposed 
legislation. 

Mr. MORSE. While the statement by 
these companies on page 196 of the hear- 
ings suggests that they will cooperate, it 
does not indicate a willingness on their 
part to comply with the Federal reclama- 
tion law by making the necessary con- 
tracts of sale of their excess acreage. If, 
then, they determine not to sell and not 
to accept the Federal irrigation water, 
this would appear to take out of partici- 
pation about one-fourth of the lands 
which are expected to be irrigated by the 
Federal project. Would the project be 
feasible under these circumstances? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I have made a care- 
ful financial study of it. I would say 
the project is feasible even if the South- 
ern Pacific stays out. I have had assur- 
ance from a man who is supposedly a 
director of the Southern Pacific that 
the Southern Pacific will come in, but I 
do not guarantee that. Without the 
Southern Pacific, it is still a feasible 
project. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator think 
enough progress has been made with the 
Southern Pacific holdings so the Secre- 
tary of the Interior should not base his 
proceeding with the construction work 
upon the condition of an assurance from 
the company that it will participate? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I do not think the 
Secretary should hold it up. I remarked 
the other night to the senior Senator 
from California that I looked at some 
of the cotton there. It was the finest 
cotton I ever saw. The land will grow 
4 bales to an acre. No corporation in 
its right mind would take that land out 
of cultivation if it could get 4 bales to 
an acres of that fine long-staple cotton. 
It would not be sensible. When I made 
that statement to a user of the land, he 
said, “We have already been notified 
that the Southern Pacific is going off.” 
I do not vouch for it, but I do not see 
how any sensible person can get out. 

Mr. MORSE. Public pressure does 
remarkable things to recalcitrant per- 
sons or companies. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Public opinion will, 
in my judgment, compel the inclusion of 
all land in the contemplated expanded 
service area. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I pledge to the Sen- 
ator that if there is any power or influ- 
ence I have, I will use it to make sure 
the project is utilized in accordance with 
Federal reclamation law. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I wish to add that is 
also my position. 

Mr. MORSE. Will the advantages of 
large ownership permitted under one 
part of the project create a competitive 
disadvantage for the family-sized farms 
receiving water under the terms of the 
Federal reclamation law? Note the 
Southern Pacific statement on page 196 
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reveals a further ownership of 30,000 
acres in southern Kings and Kerns 
Counties which might be served by the 
State Feather River project. 

Mr. KUCHEL. In answer to the Sen- 
ator’s question, I reply that I do not 
believe so, and, in my judgment, the 
proof of that pudding is the fact that 
the family-sized farms in the area served 
by the C. V. P. are now economically 
healthy. 

Mr. MORSE. Will the State pay a fair 
share of the total costs of the construc- 
tion and operation of all joint facilities? 

Mr. KUCHEL. Yes. Under this bill. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. 

Mr. MORSE. Is there any significance 
to the fact that the Senate committee 
did not include in S. 1887, as reported, 
the language suggested by the director 
of water resources for the State of Cali- 
fornia for inclusion in section 3 (b) 
shown in italic on page 53 of the hear- 
ings, “said share of costs to be based on 
the proportionate capacities of the San 
Luis unit and the joint use facilities re- 
quired by the State’s projects”? 

Mr. KUCHEL. Yes; and I think for 
a very good reason. The Department of 
the Interior recommended that the pre- 
cise guidelines by which the contract 
should be entered into should be as a 
result of negotiations between the De- 
partment and the State government, and 
that it would be too difficult to write 
those guidelines into a statute. 

Mr. MORSE. After the State has 
made its own plans and provided its own 
funds for the State part of this joint 
project, will it be possible for the Con- 
gress and any executive department to 
review the equity and desirability of the 
Plans and arrangements thus deter- 
mined? 

Mr. KUCHEL. Let me read the text of 
section 2 of the bill: 

Src. 2. The Secretary is authorized, on be- 
half of the United States, to negotiate and 
enter into an agreement with the State of 
California providing for coordinated opera- 
tion of the San Luis unit, including the joint 
use facilities, in order that the State may, 
without cost to the United States, deliver 
water in service areas outside the San Luis 
service area as described in the report of the 
Department of the Interior, entitled “San 
Luis Unit, Central Valley Project” dated De- 
cember 17, 1956. The Secretary shall not 
commence construction of the San Luis unit, 
except for the preparation of designs and 
specifications and other preliminary work, 
until the execution of such an agreement be- 
tween the United States and the State, but 
if such an agreement has not been executed 
by July 1, 1960, and if, after consultation 
with the Governor of the State, the Secretary 
determines that the prospects of reaching 
accord on the terms thereof are not reason- 
ably firm, he may proceed to construct and 
operate the San Luis unit in accordance with 
section 1 of this act: Provided, That if the 
Secretary so determines he shail report 
thereon to the Congress and shall not com- 
mence construction for 90 calendar days 
from the date of his report (which 90 days, 
however, shall not include days on which 
either the House of Representatives or the 
Senate is not in session because of an ad- 
journment of more than 3 days). In con- 
sidering the prospects of reaching accord on 
the terms of the agreement the Secretary 
shall give substantial weight to any relevent 
affirmative action theretofore taken by the 
State, including the enactment of State leg- 
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islation authorizing the State to acquire and 
convey to the United States title to lands to 
be used for the San Luis unit or assistance 
given by it in financing Federal design and 
construction of the unit. The authority 
conferred upon the Secretary by the first 
sentence of this section shall not, except as is 
otherwise provided in this section, be con- 
trued as a limitation upon the exercise by 
him of the authority conferred in section 1 
of this act, but if the State shall make avail- 
able to the Secretary sufficient funds to pay 
the additional cost of designing and con- 
structing the joint use facilities so as to 
permit enlargement, it shall have an irrevo- 
cable right to enlarge or modify such fa- 
cilities at any time in the future, and a 
perpetual right to the use of such additional 
capacity: Provided, That the performance 
of such work by the State, after approval 
of its plans by the Secretary, shall be so 
carried on as not to interfere with the opera- 
tion of the project for the purposes set forth 
in section 1 of this act: And provided jur- 
ther, That this right may be relinquished by 
the State at any time at its option, 


Mr. MORSE. Lastly, are we or are we 
not setting a precedent whereby an In- 
terior Department Secretary can turn 
all of the water from a project over toa 
State and thereby nullify the 160-acre 
limitation? 

Mr. ANDERSON. No; we are not. 
We have written language into the bill 
which would absolutely prevent that. I 
am sure of that. I would not have 
helped report the bill to the Senate if we 
would be setting such a precedent. I 
know it is not true. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I agree with the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico in that answer. 

Mr. MORSE. In the judgment of 
either of the Senators, would a motion 
to strike section 7, if it carried, do such 
damage to the bill that it would be a 
great mistake to propose to strike sec- 
tion 7? 

Mr. KUCHEL. Yes, it would; because 
I believe the people of California should 
sit in judgment as to what their water 
laws should be. I believe the laws of 
California should govern the use to 
which waters of the State, carried from 
one part of the State to another, in a 
State system, should be subjected to. 
Therefore, I respectfully say to my friend 
that because one reservoir is here con- 
templated to be used by two systems is 
no reason for us to make the people of 
California subject, in their water sys- 
tem, even by indirection, to the laws of 
the Federal Government. 

Mr. MORSE. May I have the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Illinois for a 
moment? I joined with him this after- 
noon because of a comity of conviction 
with him on the importance of preserv- 
ing the 160-acre limitation. I joined 
with him in trying to make this legisla- 
tive record. I do not know how we 
could have had more cooperation, and 
more honest men with whom to make 
such a record, than the Senators who 
have answered every question we have 
put to them with their characteristic 
forthrightness. 

I want to ask the Senator from Illinois 
if he thinks we have made a legislative 
record which makes perfectly clear two 
things: The first is that this bill, in its 
present form, even including section 7, 
does not in any way weaken or destroy 
the 160-acre limitation in regard to Fed- 
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eral waters. Second and I present this 

as a question: If we do not attempt to 

strike section 7 of the bill, will we not be 

subject, by way of inference at least, to 

the criticism that we went along with a 

paa precedent on the 160-acre limita- 
on? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, since 
the Senator from Oregon has addressed 
his query to me, I may say I would per- 
sonally be much happier if section 7 were 
stricken, because, while the intentions 
expressed by the Senator from Califor- 
nia and the Senator from New Mexico 
may be correct, what happened would 
depend largely on how the State gov- 
ernment of California administered its 
water. I hope the State will put on 
such acreage limitations. But I know 
the forces against this principle, and I 
know that in the past they have pre- 
vailed. 

I should like to ask if the so-called 
State water is primarily to serve domes- 
tic users, why should the acreage limi- 
tation provisions of Federal reclamation 
laws be waived? Obviously there is 
going to be some irrigation. If we are 
considering purely domestic use, why 
should we waive the Federal reclama- 
tion laws? 

Furthermore, I should like to point out 
that the power of the Central Valley 
project, which has been developed. at 
the expense of the Federal Government, 
is necessary to pump water into the sys- 
tem for storage, so that the Federal 
Government will be making a contribu- 
tion at low rates on joint-use facilities. 
I believe also that since Federal help is 
supplying the water, the Federal recla- 
mation laws should apply to all water 
going through the system, both for that 
portion which is under the control of the 
State, and for that portion which is to 
be kept under the control of the Federal 
Government. 

In order to get an expression of opin- 
ion—and the Senator from Illinois 
thinks he will probably be voted down— 
I am going to move to strike section 7 
from the bill and also to strike the words 
from lines 23 and 24 of page 2, “except 
so far as the provisions thereof are in- 
consistent with this act.” 

Mr. KNOWLAND. If the Senator will 
yield, I should like to make a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Lausch in the chair). 
state it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. There are a num- 
ber of committee amendments. Would 
it not be well to have the committee 
amendments agreed to, with the under- 
standing that the bill would then be 
treated de novo? Then the motion to 
strike could be made. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the committee 
amendments be agreed to en bloc; and 
that the rights of the Senator from Illi- 
nois to make a motion to strike one of 
the sections, or any other part of the bill, 
be completely preserved. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from California? The Chair hears none, 
and without objection the committee 
amendments are agreed to en bloc and 


(Mr. 
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the bill, as amended, will be treated as 
an original text for the purpose of 
amendment. 

Mr, MORSE. Mr. President, we have 
been very frank with each other on the 
floor. I think we have made, I will say 
to the Senator from Illinois, a very fine 
legislative history among the four of us 
as to the intent of the bill and the very 
limited application of section 7. I do not 
think this can be used as an effective 
precedent in the future, when there is a 
clear 160-acre limitation problem before 
us for consideration, involving Federal 
water and nothing but Federal water. 
What worries me is what will be the ef- 
fect of offering a motion to strike, and 
having the motion defeated. Will we not 
destroy a part of the legislative history? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I do not think so. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I will say to the 
Senator that in flying over the project 
I took off from Fresno and I flew over 
Friant Dam and the lands nearby. 
Those lands were in large farms. There 
is not a single farm which would vio- 
late the 160-acre limitation. 

I have known of the San Luis land 
for a long time. I know it will be di- 
vided up into family-sized farms. I say 
to the Senator it is my judgment that if 
the project can be so utilized that the 
water can be available to the municipal- 
ities of California, without trying to in- 
clude Federal water laws and Federal 
rights, it will be a good thing. All the 
water developed under the Federal proj- 
ect will be used in strict conformance 
with the Federal reclamation laws. 

I was talking to a man from Los An- 
geles, who asked me the size of the com- 
munity where I live. I asked him 
whether he wanted the chamber of 
commerce figure or the census figure, 
but I told him the population was be- 
tween 150,000 and 175,000. The metro- 
politan area of Los Angeles adds that 
sort of a community every 12 months to 
its population. It is hard to understand 
the urgency of the water needs. 

I went along with the program to try 
to make this both a Federal and State 
project because I think it will be a good 
thing, in contemplating how to handle 
areas with enormous quantities of water 
so that the Secretary of the Interior 
will get control of the dam site and will 
be the primary operator of it. I think 
it is a good thing. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
move to strike out section 7, on page 11, 
and to strike out the words “except so 
far as the provisions thereof are incon- 
sistent with this act“ on page 2, in lines 
23 and 24, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will 
the Senator from Illinois please repeat 
his motion? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I move to strike sec- 
tion 7, which is found on page 11 of the 
bill, and also move to strike the words 
in lines 23 and 24 on page 2 “‘except so 
far as the provisions thereof are incon- 
sistent with this act.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated by the clerk 
for the information of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 11, line 11. 
it is proposed to strike out section 7. 

On page 2, lines 23 and 24, it is pro- 
posed to strike out the words “except so 
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far as the provisions thereof are incon- 
sistent with this act.” 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
hope that the amendment will be re- 
jected, for the reasons stated by my 
junior colleague. I think this would be 
an attempt to impose Federal legisla- 
tion upon a State in the case of purely 
intrastate waters. I hope the amend- 
ment will be rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from IIli- 
nois [Mr. Dovetas]. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, although 
I think we have made a very good legis- 
lative record, I would prefer not to have 
the section in the bill. I will stand with 
my colleague from Illinois. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair did not hear the statement of the 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. I simply said I would 
prefer not to have section 7 in the bill, 
but I think the Senator from California 
and the Senator from New Mexico have 
made an excellent legislative history of 
the measure. I am going to stand with 
my friend from Illinois in support of the 
amendment. 

SEVERAL Senators. Vote! Vote! Vote! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Illinois. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from California [Mr. Know- 
LAND] to lay on the table the motion of 
the Senator from California IMr. 
Kucue.] to reconsider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to further amendment. If 
there be no amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 1887) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from California to lay on 
the table the motion of the Senator from 
‘Texas to reconsider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


AMENDMENT OF TRADING WITH 
THE ENEMY ACT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 2233, 
H. R. 11668, the amendment of the 
Trading With the Enemy Act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 
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The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (H. R. 11668) 
to amend section 39 of the Trading With 
the Enemy Act of October 6, 1917, as 
amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, with amend- 
ments, on page 1, line 10, after the word 
“exceed”, to strike out “$5,000,000” and 
insert “$3,750,000”, and, on page 2, line 2, 
after the word “amended”, to insert 
“There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated to the Attorney General such 
sums as may be necessary to replace the 
sums deposited by him pursuant to this 
subsection.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
3 amendments be agreed to en 

oc. 

The PRESIDING OFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Texas? The Chair hears none, and 
the amendments are agreed to en bloc. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I desire to make a brief statement. 
The bill was unanimously reported and 
has been cleared by both policy com- 
mittees. 

The purpose of the proposed legisla- 
tion is to transfer funds from the pro- 
ceeds of liquidated vested assets under 
the jurisdiction of the Attorney Gen- 
eral into the War Claims Fund in order 
to satisfy unpaid awards heretofore or 
hereafter made under the War Claims 
Act of 1948, as amended. The proposed 
legislation provides no new class of pay- 
able claims. The effect would be simply 
to make funds available to carry out the 
previous authorizations in existing law. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no amendment to be proposed, the 
question is on the engrossment of the 
amendments and the third reading of 
the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
Caer onip and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill (H. R. 11668) was read the 
third time and passed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


AMENDMENT OF MERCHANT 
MARINE ACT OF 1920 


Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 2194, House bill 9833. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (H. R. 9833) 
to amend section 27 of the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1920. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Texas? 
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There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks, a detailed explanation of the 
bill, following which I shall make a brief 
explanation and be ready to answer any 
questions which may be troubling Mem- 
bers of the Senate with regard to this 
proposed legislation. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR PASTORE 


The Merchant Marine Act, 1920, prohibits 
vessels built in the United States and owned 
by corporations from transporting cargo be- 
tween points in the United States, unless the 
corporation is organized under the laws of 
the United States or of a State thereof, and 
the president and managing directors thereof 
are citizens of the United States, and 75 per- 
cent of the stock of the corporation is owned 
by citizens of the United States. 

Since the enactment of the basic legisla- 
tion imposing restrictions on citizenship and 
trading limits, there have been certain ex- 
emples of corporations created under the 
laws of States of the United States, but 
which have not been able to meet the test 
of citizenship under the Shipping Act of 
1916, as amended, because of their corporate 
stock control and organization. 

This matter came to the attention of your 
committee when Bowaters Southern Paper 
Corp., a domestic corporation with huge fa- 
cility investments in Tennessee and else- 
where in southeastern United States, found 
that because of the extent of its Canadian 
and British financial control it was not per- 
mitted to own and operate its own barge and 
towing facilities in conjunction with and 
support of its production activities, Under 
the shipping laws it was deemed a nonciti- 
zen and not eligible for operation and owner- 
ship of vessels in the United States domestic 
trade. The proponents of the legislation con- 
tend that it is unfair and inequitable to treat 
the American Bowaters Corp. any differently 
than any other American corporation, not- 
withstanding the incident of alien stock and 
management control. It was pointed out 
that, in the circumstances, American mer- 
chant marine policy would not be prejudiced 
from the standpoint of either commerce or 
defense. 

Another major example of an American 
corporation not meeting the citizenship 
standard of the 1916 Shipping Act, but other- 
wise extensively engaged in an important 
part of the economy of the United States is 
the Shell Oil Co. Shell’s shipping problems 
involve their (a) coastwise tanker operations, 
(b) intracoastal and inland water transpor- 
tation, and (c) operations in support of their 
extensive offshore drilling efforts in the Gulf 
of Mexico, serviced by relatively small utility 
vessels, 

Bowaters Paper Co., Inc., of Calhoun, Tenn. 
was incorporated in Delaware in 1951 and its 
equity capital totaling $26 million is wholly 
owned by the Bowaters Corporation of North 
America, Ltd., a Canadian corporation. The 
latter company is, in turn a wholly owned 
subsidiary of the Bowater Paper Corporation, 
Ltd., of London, England. Tennessee Bo- 
waters is the manufacturer of newsprint and 
other paper products. At the present time, 
some of the customers to whom it supplies 
newsprint include: 

The New York Times, Philadelphia Bulle- 
tin, New York World Telegram, Philadelphia 
Inquirer, Wall Street Journal, Washington 
Post, Atlanta Journal, Miami News, Miami 
Herald, Houston Post, Houston Chronicle, 
Dallas Morning News, Tulsa World, Cleveland 
Press, Chicago Daily News, St. Louis Post- 
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Dispatch, Detroit Free Press, Louisville 
Courier-Journal, Shreveport Times, Bir- 
mingham Post Herald, Chattanooga Times, 
Norfolk Virginia Pilot, Charlotte News, Fort 
Worth Star Telegram. 

Except as to the citizenship of its stock- 
holders, officers, and directors, Tennessee 
Bowaters is in every respect a domestic com- 
pany. With the exception of a handful of 
Canadians and one Englishman, all of its 
1,400 employees are United States citizens; 
all of its raw materials are obtained in the 
United States; its entire output of news- 
print is sold in the United States; virtually 
all of the machinery and equipment which 
has been installed was manufactured in the 
United States and it has the reputation of 
being one of the most highly productive and 
efficient mills anywhere in the world. It is 
subject to all the tax regulations, Federal, 
State, and local as any other domestic cor- 
poration. All of its loan capital, initially 
totaling $86 million, was subscribed by lead- 
ing United States financial institutions. The 
main raw material used is pulpwood, the 
bulk of which is purchased from landowners 
in Tennessee and neighboring States. Upon 
completion of their present expansion pro- 
gram, the annual payroll will exceed $9 
million and the expenditure for pulpwood 
will total about $13 million per year. Since 
newsprint is a duty-free commodity, Ten- 
nessee Bowaters requires an efficient oper- 
ation if it is to be competitive with their 
competitors in Canada and in the United 
States, all of whom may own their own ves- 
sels. 

The Shell Oil Co. is incorporated under 
the laws of Delaware. All of its officers are 
citizens of the United States as are 13 of the 
15-member board of directors. Over 98 per- 
cent of its employees are United States citi- 
zens. All of its business is conducted in 
the United States, its oil and gas production, 
its refineries, and its distribution of petro- 
leum products. In 1957 Shell paid taxes to 
the Federal, State, and local governments of 
almost $90 million. The proponents of the 
legislation contend that it is unfair and 
inequitable to treat these companies any 
differently than any other American cor- 
poration, notwithstanding the incident of 
alien stock and management control. 

Today to be a citizen corporation, the 
president and directors must be citizens and 
at least 75 percent of the stock must be 
owned by United States citizens. The pres- 
ent bill would apply to section 27 by restat- 
ing the qualifications. 

(a) A majority of the officers and directors 
of such corporation are citizens of the 
United States. 

(b) Not less than 90 percent of the em- 
ployees of such corporation are residents of 
the United States. 

(c) Such corporation is engaged primarily 
in a manufacturing or mineral industry in 
the United States or any Territory, district, 
or possession thereof. 

(d) The aggregate book value of the ves- 
sels owned by such corporation does not 
exceed 10 percent of the aggregate book value 
of the assets of such corporation. 

(e) Such corporation purchases or pro- 
duces in the United States, its Territories or 
possessions, not less than 75 percent of the 
raw materials used or sold in its operations. 

Other restrictive provisions in the bill pro- 
vide that such corporations would be re- 
stricted to the carriage of their own goods 
and could not engage as a common carrier 
and to the utilization of self-propelled vessels 
of 500 gross tons or less. 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, exist- 
ing law prohibits vessels owned by cor- 
porations from transporting cargo be- 
tween points in the United States unless 
the corporation is a United States cor- 
poration, and the president and manag- 
ing directors thereof are citizens of the 
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United States and 75 percent of the stock 
is owned by United States citizens. 

The purpose of this bill, as amended 
by the House, is to authorize the opera- 
tion in the domestic trade of the United 
States (a) barges or non-self-propelled 
vessels and (b) self-propelled vessels of 
less than 500 gross tons which are owned 
by noncitizen corporations—as defined 
by section 2, Shipping Act of 1916—but 
which meet the following standards: 

First. Majority of officers and direc- 
tors are citizens of United States. 

Second. Ninety percent of employees 
are residents of the United States. 

Third. Corporation is engaged primar- 
ily in manufacturing or mineral indus- 
try in the United States. 

Fourth. The aggregate book value of 
the vessels owned by such corporation 
does not exceed 10 percent of the aggre- 
gate book value of the assets of such 
corporation. 

Fifth. Such corporation purchases or 
prdouces in the United States, 75 per- 
cent of the raw materials used or sold 
in its operation. 

The proponents of the bill are the 
Bowaters Southern Paper Corp. and the 
Shell Oil Co., both of which are foreign 
owned and controlled. Both corpora- 
tions have large investments in the 
United States and contend that it is 
unfair and inequitable to treat them any 
differently than any other American 
corporation, notwithstanding the inci- 
dent of alien stock and management 
control. The Attorney General, the 
Comptroller General, and the Depart- 
ment of State defer on the bill stating 
that it is a matter of Congressional 
policy. The Secretary of Commerce op- 
posed the bill, as introduced; however, 
the House report states on page 4: 

The Federal Maritime Administrator, rep- 
resenting the Department of Commerce, is 
in accord with the bill amended as hereby 
reported. 


The American Merchant Marine In- 
stitute opposes the bill as tailored legis- 
lation and an initial breach of section 
27. Section 27 restricts United States 
coastwise trade to United States-built 
and United States citizen-owned vessels. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to withdraw the 
amendment to the pending bill which I 
have submitted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senator may withdraw the 
amendment. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. At this time, on 
behalf of myself and the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Porter], I offer another 
amendment to the pending bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Texas will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 3, line 6, 
after the word “carrier,” it is proposed 
to insert “subject to part II of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, as amended.” 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
does the Senator from Rhode Island ac- 
cept the amendment? 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I have 
discussed this subject with members of 
the staff and with other members of the 
committee, and we are willing to accept 
the amendment, because I think it clari- 
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fies and defines more particularly the 
intent of the committee and the purpose 
of the legislation. Iam perfectly willing 
to accept it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. Yarsoroucu] for himself and the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. POTTER]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I thank the 
distinguished Senator from Rhode Is- 
land. The purpose of the amendment is 
set forth on page 17504 of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp for yesterday. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield. 

Mr. POTTER. The purpose of the 
amendment is to prohibit the benefici- 
aries of this legislation, the Shell Oil 
Co. and the paper company to which 
reference has been made, from leasing 
their vessels to other types of carriers. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. That is correct. 

Mr. PASTORE. They can lease them 
to water carriers which are licensed, but 
not to any other type of carrier. 

Mr. POTTER. Not to railroads or any 
other type of carrier. 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator from 
Michigan is precisely accurate. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. That is the 
purpose of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engross- 
ment of the amendment and the third 
reading of the bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS, 
1959 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 13450) making supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1959, and for other pur- 


poses. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, 
Lausch in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I understand that the yeas and 
nays have been ordered on the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, this 
morning, at the White House, Mr. James 
Hagerty, the press secretary of the 
President of the United States, after 
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consultation with the President, issued 
the following statement: 

As far as the President is concerned; all 
this talk about surrender is nonsense. Let 
me set the record straight. There has been 
no public money spent to study how or when 
the United States might surrender. There 
will be no such money spent for such a pur- 
pose. Evidently the Senate feels about this 
as does the President. It wants to require 
that no appropriations be used for such a 
purpose. As to that, the President wants 
me to say this. Even if he were given money 
for this purpose, it would not be spent. The 
whole matter is too ridiculous for any fur- 
ther comment. 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I wish 
to express my delight at the President’s 
statement. It removes this issue from 
the area of controversy. We are now 
marching together in the same direction. 
The Chief Executive has made his state- 
ment. The amendment pending before 
the Senate is designed to accomplish ex- 
actly the same purpose. 

I should like to add that this is fur- 
ther evidence that the President of the 
United States has been keenly aware at 
all times of the division of powers and 
of the place of the legislative branch in 
our governmental structure. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Armed Services. As the 
Senator knows, I have great respect and 
admiration for him. I know that the 
President of the United States does also. 
I shall support his amendment. I 
thought it was appropriate that this 
statement of the position of the White 
House be read at this time. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I thank the Senator. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I in- 
tend to vote for the amendment. I 
make that announcement in spite of the 
fact that I think it is absolutely unnec- 
essary to adopt the amendment. Be- 
cause there may be some implication 
raised, if I vote against it, that I am in 
favor of working out plans for a surren- 
der, I have decided to vote for it, even 
though I do not think it is at all neces- 
sary. I made myself clear on this point 
last night. I want to make it abun- 
dantly clear now that I am voting for it 
even though I do not believe it is some- 
thing we ought to do. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, last 
night, when the amendment of the senior 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] 
was offered, I said I would vote against 
it. I intend to do so. 

I wish to recapitulate briefly the rea- 
sons I gave last evening for my position. 
I make it clear that I have regard for 
the purpose of the distinguished senior 
Senator from Georgia, as I am sure all 
of us have. The motives which have led 
him to offer the amendment are patri- 
otic. 

I had hoped, however, that he would 
withdraw his amendment. I had hoped, 
if he believed there were any substance 
to the rumors of a surrender plan, that, 
as chairman of the Committee on Armed 
Services, he would convene his commit- 
tee, one of the best in the Senate, and 
go to the very depth and root of this 
rumor. He has chosen not to do so. So 
the issue is before the Senate. 
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All of us agree, and the people of the 
United States agree, that our Govern- 
ment, its administration, and any future 
administration, its officers, agents, and 
military leaders, should never counsel or 
prepare plans for the surrender of the 
United States. 

I oppose the amendment because I be- 
lieve it is based on a fiction. The Presi- 
dent has said it is a fiction. 

I oppose it because I believe its conse- 
quences will be bad. I speak objectively 
of what the adoption of the amendment 
will imply to the country and to the 
world. I oppose it because I believe it 
could be interpreted as an expression of 
the Senate that it lacks faith in this 
Government, and in the country itself. 
If the amendment has any meaning at 
all, it contemplates that there is danger 
that such a plan as is mentioned in the 
amendment will be made. 

Do we believe that there is danger that 
this administration or a future adminis- 
tration will make plans to surrender this 
country? I do not think so. But the 
amendment must mean that, because 
otherwise there is no point in the Senate 
considering it. If a plan to surrender 
this country is made surreptitiously, in 
conspiracy and treasonably, certainly 
this amendment could not reach it. 

The President of the United States is 
reported to have said this morning that 
talk of surrender plans is “nonsense.” 
He assured the country that no funds 
had been used for such a project, and 
that no funds would ever be used for 
such a project; he went on to say that 
even if Congress made available to him 
the funds for such a project, he would 
not use them. I have read the report of 
his statement, and there is nothing in it 
which implies that he favors the adop- 
tion of the amendment. 

The report from the White House 
states that when he was asked to com- 
ment upon his attitude toward the 
amendment, the Press Secretary was re- 
ported to have said the President would 
make no further comment and that he 
had already stated it was ridiculous and 
pure nonsense. 

If we adopt the amendment, the effect 
will be bad throughout the world. Peo- 
ple will not know that the “surrender 
plan” story is a fiction, but may believe 
that, in fact, there is some danger that 
this Government of the United States, 
now or in the future, will plan the sur- 
render of the United States. One can 
only contemplate the doubts and suspi- 
cions which will arise in the minds of 
our people if they believe that this is a 
fact. 

Further, we might consider the effect 
of the amendment upon the people of the 
world. Do we want our friends through- 
out the world to believe that the United 
States attaches credence to a rumor that 
this Government has planned or will 
plan, or that some future Government 
will plan, the surrender of the United 
States? 

At this very time, when we are con- 
fronted in New York, in the General 
Assembly of the United Nations, in the 
Mideast, and in truth throughout the 
world, with totalitarian forces which 
would like to see us surrender our ideals 
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of freedom and independence, shall we 
say to them that there is some danger 
that we are planning to surrender, and 
thus give them the greatest opportunity 
for propaganda they could have? 

If there were any substance to this 
talk, there might be some reason or ex- 
cuse for voting to adopt the amendment. 
But when the President of the United 
States has said the whole matter is 
ridiculous, why should we want to give 
substance to a fiction? 

The chief reason I oppose the amend- 
ment is that I actually believe it ques- 
tions the faith we have in our country. 
The United States has survived longer 
than any other free republic. We have 
fought and won wars. We have main- 
tained the unity of the Nation in a great 
and sad conflict between two sections of 
the country. We have, by faith in our 
own system, given promise and inspira- 
tion to people throughout the world. 

I do not believe the officials of this 
Government or the people of the country, 
either now or in the future, will surrender 
it. Yet we are asked to give credence to 
such a foolish idea. 

With all deference to the distinguished 
Senator from Georgia who has offered 
the amendment, I must say that I do 
not believe it adds substance to the se- 
curity of the Nation. Will the adoption 
of an amendment based on a fiction add 
anything to the security of the Nation? 
Adopting this amendment would be like 
adopting a resolution which stated that 
we opposed communism. It is the same 
sort of thing—proclamation without 
action. 

There are positive things we can do 
to bolster the security of the Nation, but 
they require hard decisions and action 
on our part. If we want to assure the 
security of the country, and develop the 
strength which will give us security in 
the future, we can do so by adopting 
stronger defense measures. We can do 
so by making sacrifices. Our security 
will depend upon what we do construc- 
tively and positively, not by mere words. 

Our country will be secured by our 
continuing willingness to strengthen it 
and fight for it, and, if need be, to help 
other free countries defend themselves. 
Our country will be secured by the 
proper conduct of our own affairs and 
our practice of freedom, so as to impress 
upon the people of the world our sense 
of justice and morality and our belief in 
freedom. 

The future security of the Nation will 
depend on our understanding of the 
problems of the other peoples of the 
world and our good relations with them. 

None of those conditions can be 
brought about unless we have faith in 
our Government, in our officials, and in 
future administrations. 

I dislike to make so much out of the 
issue; but because I believe the amend- 
ment is wrong, I shall vote against it. 
I shall vote against it chiefly because 
I have faith in my country and its 
future. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
before the vote is taken, I wish to make 
very clear my feelings about the amend- 
ment and its objectives. I feel just as 
deeply as does the able Senator from 
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Kentucky [Mr. Cooper] that there is no 
substance whatsoever in the purpose of 
the amendment. 

I do not for one moment have any fear 
that any part of our Government is tak- 
ing such a step as that which seems to 
be contemplated by the amendment. 

I think the amendment should have 
been withdrawn, but it has not been. 
Whatever may be the vote upon it, I have 
complete faith today in the security of 
the Nation. I have complete faith in 
what the administration and the Gov- 
ernment are doing to make the Nation 
secure. I do not for one moment believe 
that any thought of surrender is con- 
templated by the Government. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Lausch in the chair). The Senate will 
be in order. If the Chair sees staff mem- 
bers talking, and if he has the power as 
the Presiding Officer to do so, he will 
have them evicted from the Senate 
Chamber. 

The Senator from West Virginia may 
proceed. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I desired to sum- 
marize my own feelings in the matter, 
since the Senate is about to vote upon 
the amendment. It is, in a sense, a 
frivolous matter, because it is not based 
upon anything which has been proved. 
The very words of the President, re- 
peated this morning by the minority 
leader, assure us that the President of 
the United States knows of no such effort 
as that at which the amendment is 
aimed, and that he would not for a 
moment brook such an activity in this 
Government. 

I feel that any fears which may have 
been aroused by talk, hearsay, or com- 
ment can be allayed in the minds of the 
people of the Nation. I trust this dis- 
cussion will not have the effect spoken 
of by the Senator from Kentucky, name- 
ly, of making the people feel that there 
is any fear or belief on the part of any 
Member of the United States Senate that 
something is being undertaken to lessen 
the absolute determination of victory 
and the strength and security of the 
country. To me, it is absurd even to 
think of such a thing. 

If there is insistence that the amend- 
ment come to a vote as an expression of 
feeling regarding it, I have made this 
statement, so that my views and my 
feelings upon the subject may be a mat- 
ter of record. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
hoped the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], one of the out- 
standing leaders of the country, would 
either withdraw the amendment which 
is now before the Senate or have the 
matter referred to the Committee on 
Armed Services, of which he is the able 
chairman. 

I associate myself with the statement 
made a few minutes ago by the cou- 
rageous Senator from Kentucky (Mr. 
Cooper]. 

The Senator from Kentucky not only 
is a great Senator, but he was a great 
Ambassador of the United States to a 
vital area overseas, India. 

We have heard much at this session 
and the past session of the Senate about 
how proposed legislation should be re- 
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ferred to committees. Minor bills have 
been before us, and Senators opposed 
to them have said that they must be 
referred to committees for study. 

Yet now we are about to take action 
on something so fundamental as a state- 
ment, proposed to be added on the floor 
to a supplemental appropriation bill, 
that no staff member or other policy 
planner for this Government shall plan 
any surrender, and there has not even 
been a committee hearing to determine 
the truth or falsity of the rumors and 
the newspaper accounts on which the 
assertion is based. Does this course 
seem wise? 

If tomorrow there were a newspaper 
article to the effect that the President 
of the United States planned to paint 
the White House green, should we write 
into the next appropriation bill a pro- 
vision that no Federal funds shall be 
used for that purpose, without even 
holding a hearing to determine whether 
the story was accurate? 

To my knowledge, a committee hear- 
ing has not yet been held to determine 
whether the reports of plans to sur- 
render have any substance, to justify 
this action. The reports have been au- 
thoritatively denied. 

It has been implied that the President 
of the United States approves the 
amendment. But the concluding sen- 
tence in the statement read by the able 
minority leader on behalf of President 
Eisenhower a few moments ago is this: 

The whole matter is too ridiculous for 
any further comment, 


Does that seem to indicate that the 
President of the United States believes 
that Congress should Jegislate?—on a 
matter as to which he has said: 


The whole matter is too ridiculous for 
any further comment. 


I doubt that, Mr. President. 

Mr. President, where will the particu- 
lar provision of the amendment begin, 
and where will it end? I understan 
that the pending bill involves appropria- 
tions of approximatley $3,500,000,000. 
Earlier in the year, the Congress passed 
the defense appropriation bill, which car- 
ried appropriations of $39,400,000,000. 
If the pending amendment is attached 
as a rider to the pending appropriation 
bil, should not the defense appropriation 
bill be recalled and should not the 
amendment be attached to that bill, as 
a rider? Or is the Congress to be in 
the ridiculous position—and in this in- 
stance in using the word “ridiculous,” 
I quote a word the President used—of 
saying that no surrender plans shall be 
made by means of the use of any of the 
$3,500,000,000, but that it will be all 
right to make surrender plans by means 
of the use of some of the $39,400,000,- 
000 already appropriated? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, may I suggest that if the Sen- 
ator from Oregon will examine the 
amendment, which today is available in 
printed form, he will find that it uses 
the words “in this or any other act.” 
So the amendment would apply to the 
$39,400,000,000 appropriation bill, as well 
as to the pending supplemental appro- 
priation bill. 
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Mr. NEUBERGER. Then, do I cor- 
rectly understand that the amendment 
constitutes general legislation submitted 
to an appropriation bill? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I believe 
that is correct; and I believe that on 
yesterday, when it was first proposed, 
the Senator from Georgia served notice 
of his intention to move to suspend para- 
graph 4 of rule XVI for the purpose of 
proposing the amendment to the bill. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. In other words, 
the amendment constitutes general leg- 
islation offered to an appropriation bill. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I believe 
that on yesterday the amendment would 
have been subject to such a point of 
order on that ground because it was 
general in its application and not limited 
to this particular appropriation bill. 
But, in view of the notice in writing 
which was submitted on yesterday, I be- 
lieve the amendment is not today sub- 
ject to such a point of order even though 
it is general legislation. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. In other words, 
it is now proposed that the Senate take 
two steps, both of which have been 
severely criticized here in recent years: 
First, attach general legislation, by 
means of an amendment, to an appro- 
priation bill; second, consider a matter 
which on its face would seem of vital 
importance to the entire Free World, 
without having the matter even con- 
sidered by the appropriate committee. 
Is that also correct? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The Sen- 
ator from Oregon is entitled to his own 
opinion on those matters. 

But I thought it should be pointed 
out—in view of the first point that the 
Senator from Oregon made—that the 
amendment will apply to other appropri- 
ations, as well as to the pending one. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Then I should like 
to ask just where the authority will begin 
and where it will end. I hope the Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], the 
author of the amendment, will answer 
some of these questions. 

Mr. President, what about an Amer- 
ican commander in the field? Today, we 
have troops in Lebanon. Am I to under- 
stand that, if the pending amendment 
were enacted into law, if the commander 
of our troops in Lebanon—either the 
commander in the field or the comman- 
der in the distant Pentagon—made any 
preparation or plan for the ultimate con- 
tingency of surrender, none of the funds 
provided by these appropriation bills 
could be used to pay his salary? 

Suppose an Arab horde, armed with 
atomic weapons provided by our Russian 
enemies, threatened to annihilate Amer- 
ican forces in Lebanon. Under those cir- 
cumstances, would our forces there be 
supposed to fight until the last man 
died—as Custer did at the Battle of the 
Little Big Horn—or else their salaries 
would be cut off? Are we, while sitting 
in the Senate Chamber—while we sit in 
an air-conditioned building, and while 
we are living in the lap of luxury—going 
to say that no American forces shall ever 
surrender, regardless of the terrible odds 
against them? 
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In the last few days, I have heard a 
number of times in the Senate the state- 
ment “the word ‘surrender’ is not in my 
vocabulary.” Mr. President, it is very 
easy for those who sit in an air-condi- 
tioned chamber to make such a state- 
ment while in such comfortable circum- 
stances, far from any fighting front. 
But at Corregidor, where Gen. Jonathan 
Wainwright and his troops were wracked 
by malaria, and where their supplies be- 
came exhausted, finally they had either 
to surrender or to die. In my opinion, 
General Wainwright and his troops at 
Corregidor will forever rank high with 
honor in the esteem of all the people 
of the United States. The American 
people have the highest regard for their 
outstanding valor and patriotism. 

So where will this amendment begin, 
and where will it end? Under the pro- 
visions of the amendment, will it be 
wrong and illegal for a commander be- 
sieged in the way that General Wain- 
wright and his troops were—suffering 
severely from fever, and without ammu- 
nition or food—to surrender; or must 
such a commander and his troops con- 
tinue to fight until they die either from 
wounds, from disease, or from starva- 
tion? 

It may be said that the amendment 
relates to the surrender of the United 
States, not to the surrender of an armed 
force in the field. That may be true. 
But there have been many times in his- 
tory when the surrender of a battle force 
was indistinguishable from the surren- 
der of the country which that force 
served and protected. 

I have been a student of the life of 
Gen. Robert E. Lee. General Lee was 
one of the greatest men in the history 
of our Nation. He had nobility of char- 
acter, grandeur of intellect, and military 
genius. But General Lee had to sur- 
render at Appomattox. I believe I was 
perhaps one of the few Senators who, 
several years ago, read in full the re- 
markable paper on General Lee that was 
written by the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. Stennis]. If I am not mistaken, 
the junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
ROBERTSON] read the paper into the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. Is that correct? 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Yes. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. It was a brilliant 
paper, and included references to Gen- 
eral Lee, who was a stalwart com- 
mander. But he was required to sur- 
render, because of a grave lack of sup- 
plies and resources. When General Lee 
surrendered his battle force, the Con- 
federate States themselves were then 
and there surrendered. Suppose the 
Confederate States had made a legisla- 
tive provision similar to the pending 
amendment? Would that have meant 
that General Lee and his men would not 
have received their last pay checks or 
the land grants or whatever else they 
were entitled to receive? Would that 
have meant that certain Confederate leg- 
islators would have regarded themselves 
as braver than Gen. Robert E. Lee and 
his troops? 

Does the amendment mean that every 
American soldier and every squad, pla- 
toon, company, battalion, regiment, and 
division in the American forces is to be 
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told, “You are members of a kamikaze 
force, and you must fight until you die“? 

I note that the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Case] shakes his head in 
disagreement. But I have cited in- 
stances in which the fate of a battle 
force was no different from the fate of 
the country that force represented in 
the field. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Oregon 
yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
LavuscHE in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Oregon yield to the Senator 
from South Dakota? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I think 
the answer to the question the Senator 
from Oregon has raised is to be found 
in the language of the pending amend- 
ment itself. I believe the amendment 
is not subject to the interpretation the 
distinguished Senator from Oregon has 
suggested. 

The amendment does not provide that 
no money shall be available for the pay 
of an officer who surrenders himself or 
his command. 

The amendment is in two parts. The 
first part forbids the use of the funds 
appropriated by means of this appro- 
priation bill or any other appropriation 
bill—regardless of whether the bill is 
passed today or whether it was passed 
earlier this year—for two purposes. The 
first purpose is set forth in the amend- 
ment, as follows: 


No part of the funds appropriated in this 
(or any other) act shall be used to pay (1) 
any person, firm, or corporation, or any 
combinations of persons, firms, or corpora- 
tions, to conduct a study or to plan when 
and how or in what circumstances the Gov- 
ernment of the United States should sur- 
render this country and its people to any 
foreign power. 


I assume that part of the amendment 
deals with persons outside the Military 
Establishment, persons who are not em- 
ployees or officials of the Military Estab- 
lishment. 

The second part of the amendment 
reads as follows: 

(2) the salary or compensation of any 
employee or official of the Government of 
the United States who proposes or contracts 
or who has entered into contracts for the 
making of studies or plans for the surrender 
by the Government of the United States of 
this country and its people to any foreign 
power in any event or under any circum- 
stances. 


Thus, the amendment does not provide 
that such funds shall be denied to any- 
one who surrenders under any circum- 
stances. The denial of such funds will 
be made in the case of “any employee 
or official of the Government of the 
United States who proposes or contracts 
or who has entered into contracts for 
the making of studies or plans for the 
surrender by the Government of the 
United States of this country and its 
people to any foreign power in any event 
or under any circumstances.” 

I do not believe that provision covers 
the action of a military commander in 
the field, unless the military commander 
were to leave the field and were to make, 
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or attempt to make, a contract with 
someone else, to have the latter make a 
study in regard to how the commander 
could surrender the Government of the 
United States and its people. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Let me read from 
a statement of mine which I intend to 
have printed in the RECORD: 

This amendment is phrased in terms of 
national surrender. Everyone detests and 
abhors that very thought. It seems easy 
and attractive to vote against surrender, to 
put this refusal even to consider surrender 
into the law. Then we can go home and 
say that if any planner in our Government 
even considers such an abhorrent thing, we 
have cut off his salary. We have shown the 
Russians what we are made of. 

But the law would still remain to be ad- 
ministered. Since the President, the dis- 
tinguished minority leader, Mr. KNOWLAND, 
and others have fully assured us that a 
policy of possible surrender is not and will 
not be studied, what—if anything—is it sup- 
posed to mean? When the administrators 
and the planners and the budget officers 
come to examine this subsection of the Sup- 
plemental Appropriation Act of 1959, at what 
point are the planners supposed to put on 
the blinders? At what point is the General 
Accounting Office supposed to say, “your 
studies have crossed the line laid down in 
subsection blank, please return your salary"? 


I want to digress at that point to say 
this to the Senator from South Dakota: 
There must have been a point on Cor- 
regidor where General Wainwright and 
his brave officers felt they could not 
hold out much longer. There must have 
been a point where they met, under a 
kerosene lamp, or under whatever was 
left of their Delco plant on Corregidor, 
to decide whether or not they should 
surrender, and, if they did, on what 
terms they should surrender. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Yes. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Again, 
the wording of the amendment is the 
answer to that statement. The men on 
Corregidor never planned to surrender 
the Government or its people to a for- 
eign power. Whatever they dealt with 
was their own particular situation. The 
wording of the amendment is to plan for 
the “surrender by the Government of 
the United States of this country and its 
people to any foreign power.” No battle 
commander, nobody at Corregidor, no- 
body at Wake Island, nobody in a field 
position that I know of, ever planned or 
ever contemplated with anybody to sur- 
render the Government of the United 
States and its people. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. The point I am 
making is that the very question the 
Senator raises is the one I introduced 
earlier. At what point does the surren- 
der of a battle force become indistin- 
guishable from the surrender of the 
country? Suppose a fleet of ours off some 
coast surrendered. At what point would 
that be or not be the surrender of the 
Government of the United States? The 
defense of the Government of the United 
States rests in its fleets on the oceans, its 
armies in the field, and its air forces in 
the sky. Is the General Accounting Of- 
fice going to have to examine all the 
potential battle situations? The actual 
point the Senator from South Dakota 
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makes seems to me to sustain what I am 
trying to point out. 

Another thing I want to add is, Is this 
not in a way an expression of a lack of 
confidence in the President of the United 
States, who is the Commander in Chief 
of our Armed Forces? Is it not an ex- 
pression of a lack of confidence in Gen. 
Nathan F. Twining, who is Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and who at- 
tended high school in my State, and who 
was a member of the Oregon National 
Guard in 1916 and 1917? I know him 
and his fine family. I have every faith 
that General Twining needs no legisla- 
tive handcuffs to keep him from plan- 
ning the surrender of our Government. 
He never would contemplate or plan 
such a shameful contingency. 

I have been critical of President Eisen- 
hower on many political questions, but 
that certainly does not lessen my respect 
for his patriotism or fidelity to his coun- 
try. 
I believe the very fact that we have 
raised this issue is, in and of itself, not an 
expression of good faith in our Govern- 
ment. 

I certainly think, when we see how 
complex this question is—the Senator 
from South Dakota and I have not agreed 
on what the terms might be—it ought to 
go to committee and be studied, when we 
perhaps do not know the legal differences 
between a force in the field and the Gov- 
ernment which the force is defending. 

Certainly we all abhor the thought of 
surrender, Every single American who 
loves his country cannot possibly con- 
template that we would ever surrender. 
I believe the President does not contem- 
plate it, and I believe the overwhelming 
majority of Americans do not contem- 
plate it. But we have had American 
forces in the field who have surrendered. 
Those men were of the bravest and, I 
dare say, they were equally as brave as 
anybody here. I would hate to see us 
establish the precedent of writing into 
law the fact that our military planners 
and the Commander in Chief of our 
Armed Forces cannot take into contem- 
plation every possible contingency which 
might confront them in an all-out atomic 
war, even though our military leaders 
would not contemplate surrender. 

Does the Senator from South Dakota 
agree with that statement? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I really 
regret that I got into the colloquy and 
into the position of answering the ques- 
tions asked by the Senator from Oregon. 
I rose because I wanted to be recognized 
in my own right to make comments rela- 
tive to the amendment—very briefly, I 
might say. I endeavored to answer a 
couple of direct questions, but I really 
do not care to get into a general debate 
with the Senator from Oregon on the 
subject. I would not in any way wish 
to interrupt the Senator, for whom I 
have great respect, in setting forth his 
views fully and in whatever manner he 
desires, 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I shall conclude 
in a moment, and if the Senator from 
South Dakota wants the floor in his own 
right, that is quite acceptable to me. 

In conclusion, I want to say I do not 
think this amendment is necessary. I 
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certainly feel it is not an expression of 
confidence in our President and the lead- 
ers for our Armed Forces. I have con- 
fidence in those men as respects the 
military needs, strategy, and planning for 
the security of our country. 

In my opinion, an amendment of this 
seemingly comprehensive, sweeping, and 
cosmic nature should go to the appro- 
priate committee, which I believe would 
be the Appropriations Committee or 
Armed Services Committee. It is still 
my hope it will be sent to a committee 
which will thoroughly consider and study 
the question, and the reliability of the 
rumors on which it is based, and that 
the committee will probe and analyze 
the matter; and that the Senate will 
then receive a comprehensive report from 
the appropriate committee to guide the 
Senate in whatever action it may take. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a statement I have prepared 
be included in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR NEUBERGER 


I intend to vote against this amendment. 

Yesterday, we heard many brave speeches 
about how the United States will never sur- 
render to the enemy. It is proposed that, 
to make sure of this, we amend an appro- 
priation act to cut off all salaries or other 
funds from anyone who would even consider 
such a thing. 

Of course, it has been made quite clear by 
President Eisenhower, by the distinguished 
minority leader, Mr. KNOWLAND, and others 
that no one is in fact being paid in or by 
our Government to prepare studies for the 
ultimate surrender of the United States. No 
one is, in fact, studying plans for any such 
hypothetical decision. 

Thank heavens, no such decision need yet 
be considered—even theoretically—by the 
United States Government. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, if we should ever come to that terrible 
and tragic state, the decision will not be 
made by any rider to a supplemental appro- 
priation bill in the United States Senate. 

Mr. President, yesterday this amendment 
was discussed as though the Senate was 
called upon to decide, on this vote, whether 
anyone in the employ of the United States 
should ever study the possibility that the 
United States might have to surrender to 
an enemy. Surely, it seemed, everyone 
should be able to vote against surrender. 
But look at the dilemma which was un- 
covered by the able and cogent remarks of 
the always thoughtful Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Cooper]. As Senator COOPER, 
and those who followed him, pointed out, 
to vote for any amendment such as this 
certainly raises the implication that the 
Senate thought the amendment necessary— 
that except for our vigilance, persons and 
agencies in the employ of the United States 
would be engaged in the planning of future 
United States surrenders. And would the 
rejection of such an amendment imply, on 
the other hand, that the Senate had no 
objection to such expenditures? 

Mr. President, this dilemma is the con- 
sequence of discussing the amendment in 
terms of whether or not it is a good idea to 
study surrender—rather than whether or 
not it is a good idea to legislate what shall 
and what shall not be studied and con- 
sidered by the policy planners of our State 
and Defense Departments, under pain of 
having their salaries cut off. 

I believe it is not a good idea to do this 
kind of thing by legislation. It seems to 
me to be bad in principle, to try to write 
into a supplemental appropriation bill any 
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kind of legal limitations around the vitally 
important policy planning functions upon 
which our national survival may depend in 
this nuclear age. 

This amendment is phrased in terms of na- 
tional surrender. Everyone detests and ab- 
hors that very thought. It seems easy and 
attractive to vote against surrender, to put 
this refusal even to consider surrender into 
the law. Then we can go home and say 
that if any planner in our Government even 
considers such an abhorrent thing, we have 
cut off his salary. We have shown the Rus- 
sians what we are made of. 

But the law would still remain to be ad- 
ministered. Since the President, the dis- 
tinguished minority leader, Mr. KNOWLAND, 
and others have fully assured us that a pol- 
icy of possible surrender is not and will not 
be studied, what—if anything—is it sup- 
posed to mean? When the administrators 
and the planners and the budget officers 
come to examine this subsection of the Sup- 
plemental Appropriation Act of 1959, at what 
point are the planners supposed to put on 
the blinders? At what point is the General 
Accounting Office supposed to say, “your 
studies have crossed the line laid down in 
subsection blank, please return your salary”? 

It is not difficult to think of a number of 
situations in our recent history which 
would have raised this question, if Congress 
had previously engaged in such efforts to 
limit policy planning as the one now pro- 

I do not believe that it is any pub- 
lic service, or particularly complimentary to 
the American people, for the Senate to close 
its eyes to some of the harsh realities of 
modern warfare. 

These are some of the hypothetical ques- 
tions that occur to me: 

Under the theory of this amendment, 
should the armed services abandon their 
preparation of young Americans to with- 
stand Communist brainwashing, if they 
should possibly become prisoners? I recall 
that, when such training was first announced 
after the disclosure of the experiences of 
GI’s released from North Korean Communist 
captivity, some people criticized it as im- 
plying the possibility of surrender, and 
weakening the will to resist. Since we all 
abhor surrender, should we not make sure 
that we cut off appropriations for any plans, 
studies and training that contemplates such 
a possibility? 

When Gen. Jonathan Wainwright and his 
handful of heroic survivors were living 
through the days and nights of the siege of 
Corregidor, do we suppose that his staff was 
studying and considering plans for every 
eventuality and possibility except the one of 
surrender, because that word is not in the 
American vocabulary? And if they did con- 
‘sider it, should we not perhaps vote to with- 
hold the pay of such staff officers in the 
future? 

And, Mr. President, under the theory of 
this amendment, if anyone today is con- 
sidering and planning for what alternative 
decisions might have to be made, under all 
possible and conceivable eventualities, with 
respect to our Marines and Army men in 
Lebanon—at what point shall the budget 
Officers step in and tell the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff that they had better revise or edit their 
documents, because they were getting too 
close to some line of speculation forbidden 
by the Supplemental Appropriation Act of 
1959? 

Mr. President, I have said enough to ex- 
plain why I shall vote against the amend- 
ment. Planning will be carried on by the 
Joint Chiefs, by the State and Defense De- 
partments, by the President and the Na- 
tional Security Council, in whatever form 
and on whatever premises are required in 
contemplating the needs of our national se- 
curity. Those grim and vital needs will 
determine the scope of their planning, and 
not some question of a limitation on appro- 
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priated funds. If we want to do something 
through the appropriation process, let us be 
sure that we vote adequate funds for our 
national security, and not to put artificial 
blinders on our military and strategic plan- 
ners. That is a principle which I consider 
both wrong and unworkable, and that is why 
I-shall vote against the amendment. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I appreci- 
ate that measures of great importance 
should be referred to committees, but 
here is an issue which is before the Sen- 
ate. The amendment is at the desk. To 
defer action on it would only result in 
greater misinterpretation than any pos- 
sible interpretation which could be 
placed on the amendment if it were acted 
on now. Therefore, I hope it will go to 
a vote. 

Mr. President, I sit as a member of 
the Committee on Armed Services, who 
has heard many briefings and has par- 
ticipated in some decisions bearing upon 
the military posture of the United States. 

My own deep conviction is that, on 
balance, this country will take care of 
itself if it becomes involved in a conflict 
today or in the near future. I am not 
worried about any need for surrender 
at this time or any time in the near 
future. 

We may at a given moment be behind 
on one weapon or in one category but; 
on balance, our overall position is strong, 
We are not considering any plan for sur- 
render to anybody at any time. 

With respect. to this amendment, how- 
ever, since questions have been raised 
with respect to its interpretation, I want 
for emphasis to say— 

First, that the amendment on its face 
applies not merely to this appropriation 
bill, but to any other act. So it is com- 
prehensive, and does not apply merely 
to this bill, but to any appropriation 
bill passed this year or any other year as 
to which the conditions might be appli- 
cable. It is general legislation. 

Also, it does not go to the act of the 
surrender of a single commander in the 
field. It relates only to a contract for a 
study or plan for the surrender of the 
Government or the people of the United 
States, which is a complete surrender of 
the country and its people. 

Certainly there ought not to be any 
hesitancy on the part of anyone in say- 
ing, “We shall not appropriate any 
money for the surrender of the United 
States as a whole or of its people.” This 
does not relate to the necessities which 
might arise with respect to an indi- 
vidual commander on a battlefield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield 
to the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I concur with what 
the Senator from South Dakota has said. 
I think the Senator has made a clear- 
cut statement which goes to the heart of 
the issue, and I commend him for it. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I ap- 
preciate the comment of the Senator 
from New Hampshire. 

Mr. President, another point which 
was raised has been with respect to. the 
possible misinterpretation of an affirma- 
tive vote on the amendment. I think 
the President of the United States was 
entitled to make his statement. I think 
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the Senate of the United States is en- 
titled to make its statement as well. 

It is true that the President concluded 
by saying that the situation was ri- 
diculous. The President meant that he 
has said what he wanted to say and he 
thought any further comment by him 
would be unnecessary. But if the 
President thought he should make a 
statement because of the way in which 
the matter has come up, why should not 
the Senate of the United States, for its 
part, if it desires to make such a state- 
ment, also do so? If we want to say 
“those are our sentiments, too”—why 
not do so? If we want to subscribe to 
them in our way of speaking, why not 
do so? 

I served for a number of years in the 
House of Representatives. When we as 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives were to be sworn in we stood in a 
body and were sworn in en bloc. That 
constituted the affirmation of our loyalty 
and was our oath to support the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

We do it differently in this body. 
When a Member comes into the Senate 
of the United States he is not sworn in 
en bloc in a large group. A group of 
three or four, or an individual by him- 
self, will approach the Presiding Officer 
and the oath will be administered to the 
group of three or four, or perhaps will be 
administered individually. Then what 
happens? Then the Member signs the 
oath in the book. He actually signs an 
oath, which is an affirmation of his oath 
of office to support the Constitution of 
the United States. 

So far as I am concerned, both oaths 
are binding. But did I feel any less re- 
sponsibility to support the Constitution 
of the United States as a Member of the 
House of Representatives, because I only 
held up my hand and made an oral af- 
firmation of my intention to support the 
Constitution? Did I feel any greater 
obligation when I signed the book? I 
say that under either circumstance I felt 
I was bound by my oath to support the 
Constitution of the United States and 
the laws of the United States, and to 
support the United States against its 
enemies, foreign and domestic, with 
equal obligation. 

And I would not deny to either body 
its own manner of subscribing loyalty to 
the Constitution—and here, just as I 
think the President’s statement should 
not be misinterpreted and his right to 
make it be respected, so should our 
method of speaking and our right to 
speak be recognized without misin- 
terpretation. 

The absence of legislation in the past 
has not given anybody the right to think 
we favored the expenditure of money, or 
that anybody had license to spend 
money, to study how we might surrender 
the Government as a whole. But the 
absence of such legislation in the past 
does not mean we cannot affirm our po- 
sition now when the question, frivolously 
or otherwise, has arisen. Indeed, since 
it has arisen, this is the time when we 
can speak in unmistakable terms. Were 
we to face this situation and back away 
from it, that indeed might be miscon- 
strued. 
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So, Mr. President, I hope the Senate, 
since the issue is before it, will vote for 
the amendment. I think the chance of 
a misconstruction or misinterpretation 
would be far greater if it were rejected. 

Mr. ALLOTT, Mr. CAPEHART, Mr. 
CLARK, and Mr. LAUSCHE addressed 
the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CuurcH in the chair). The Senator 
from Colorado is recognized. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield to the Senator 
from Indiana. 

Mr. CAPEHART. I congratulate the 
able Senator from South Dakota on his 
statement. It was excellent, as his re- 
marks usually are. I assure the Sena- 
tor that I appreciate very much his 
singling me out among the many others 
for compliment. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I shall 
support and vote for the amendment. 
I wish to make a few remarks. I am 
sorry the Senator from Georgia (Mr. 
RussELL) has left the floor. I wish he 
were on the floor, because I should like 
to have him hear what I am about to 


say. 

I think it is very unfortunate that, in 
the consideration of these matters, we 
have reached the point at which we 
seem to have arrived. Several of us, 
including the junior Senator from Ore- 
gon, have talked at length from time 
to time about material being printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. I assume 
that the article or editorials printed in 
the Recorp on request. of Members of 
the Senate either carry with them an 
implied endorsement of brilliancy or 
soundness, or else contain such meri- 
torious value in other ways that atten- 
tion is called to them. 

So it is with the article from the 
Post Dispatch. The Senator from Mis- 
souri had a perfect right to have it 
printed in the Recorp, but when he did 
so without reservations, in fact he in a 
pointed manner endorsed the article and 
the features included in it. 

With respect to the application of that 
thought to the Kennedy speech, I think 
perhaps we were amiss last night. It 
is true that the Kennedy speech does 
not contain anything which in itself is 
a secret and because of which the Senate 
should close its doors. Instead, the 
Kennedy speech contains matters which, 
if uncontroverted, constitute a flat as- 
sertion that this country is in danger. 

The Senator from Massachusetts said 
on the floor last night, subsequent to his 
speech—and I shall paraphase his re- 
marks—that he was not a member of 
the Committee on Armed Services or a 
member of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, and that he had no information 
which was not available to anyone else. 
However, the speech contains informa- 
tion which certainly cannot be obtained 
from ordinary sources. At least such in- 
formation cannot be obtained from re- 
liable newspaper and magazine sources. 

Therefore, if we are going into the 
matter, it seems to me the proper and 
most expedient approach would be to 
invoke rule XXXV and take the Senate 
into executive session. In fact, I do not 
see how the chairman of the Armed 
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Services Committee can fail, at some time 
before we adjourn, to take the Senate 
into executive session under rule XXXV 
to answer some of the allegations which 
have been made in the speech. 

There is one other point I wish to 
make in conclusion. I think the amend- 
ment is superfluous. 

I have been a Member of the Senate 
only 4 short years. I came to the Senate 
entertaining great respect for the Sen- 
ator from Georgia, which I had acquired 
partly because of the high esteem in 
which my then colleague, the late Sen- 
ator Millikin, had for the Senator from 
Georgia. I still have that respect. 

I find it impossible to believe that it is 
necessary to consider such an amend- 
ment as is before the Senate. I find it 
impossible to believe in my heart that it 
is necessary. I find it simply impossible 
to believe the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services and the senior 
Senator from Arizona, who is the head of 
the Appropriations Committee, and the 
subcommittees of the Appropriations 
Committee, would permit such a thing 
as this amendment proposes to prevent 
to go on without taking appropriate 
action. 

In a way, I think the amendment is 
in derogation, if I may say so, of the 
Senator from Georgia. The amendment 
is in derogation of the Senator’s great 
principles and his great position, and 
the respect in which we all hold him. 

There is no reason why any Senator 
should not vote for the amendment, and 
the sooner we vote on it and dispose of 
it the better off we will be. 

If we are to consider the questions 
which were raised last night by the Sen- 
ator from Missouri and the Senator from 
Massachusetts, the Senate should go into 
executive session so that we may be told 
by the members of the Committee on 
Armed Services the facts about the situ- 
ation in the United States, so that we, 
as Senators, can go home to tell our con- 
stituents about the true condition of the 
country, without having them in hysteria 
from reading such allegations as are con- 
tained in the speech, and as have been 
made on this floor. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I wish 
this amendment had not been offered, 
but I agree that to withdraw it now 
would do more harm than good. 

Last year we debated for 2 months 
the Eisenhower doctrine, and with deep 
reluctance, at the end, I voted for it 
because I thought that to vote the other 
way would do more harm than good. 
For the same reason I shall support this 
amendment. 

Ordinarily I am not rated as a great 
admirer of Presidential Press Secretary 
James Hagerty, but I must say that the 
last sentence of his statement today, in 
my judgment, laid it on the line: 

The whole matter is too ridiculous for 
any further comment. 


I hope the Senate will soon vote. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, at the 
very beginning I wish to state that I 
have no belief in the statement which 
was published with respect to a study 
being made by the Department of De- 
fense in contemplation of surrender. I 
believe that the statement reported in 
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the newspapers was false. I believe that 
it was the most vicious libel ever uttered 
to the people of the United States. 

I begin to wonder whether we are di- 
recting our attention to the substance 
of the problem which confronts us. I 
think it has been demonstrated that we 
must pay a price for the right of free 
speech. We enjoy the right of free 
speech and a free press; but we must 
pay a price for such enjoyment. We are 
today paying that price. 

Every loyal American ought always to 
remember that the enjoyment of the 
right of free speech requires the imposi- 
tion of self-restraint. One should not 
speak unless he knows the truth. One 
should not label his country as con- 
templating surrender to communism un- 
less the words which he utters can defi- 
nitely be proved. 

In my judgment, if such a statement 
was ever made by anyone connected with 
our Government, he was not an Ameri- 
can. He was not a believer in those 
things represented by the flag which flies 
over the Capitol of the United States. 
He was a believer in communism, 

How could one do greater damage to 
his country than to circulate throughout 
the world the statement that we are 
contemplating surrender? I will vote 
for the amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from Georgia, but I recognize the 
danger which is implicit in it. Senators 
who vote for it will declare that, in their 
judgment, no money should be used to 
study a purpose of surrendering the 
Government of the United States to an 
enemy. 

The next query is, What do Senators 
who will vote against the amendment 
subscribe to? Especially, what will be 
the interpretation made by our enemies 
of that vote? The interpretation might 
well be that they want money expended 
to make a study about how and when we 
shall surrender. That is why I think it 
would be better if the amendment were 
not before us. But since it is here, I be- 
lieve that we ought to be unanimous in 
supporting it. 

We have already spent probably 10 
hours on this subject. 

I should like to say that the statement 
is ridiculous. It is ridiculous when we 
contemplate it from the standpoint of 
the absolute improbability of what has 
been declared to be a fact. But in the 
face of its being labeled as ridiculous and 
laughable, let us remember that the im- 
pact upon the world is not a laughable 
thing. 

What will be said by people who have 
been wavering as to whether they should 
attach themselves to the Soviet orbit or 
to the United States? May they not 
well say, “In the United States they are 
talking surrender. Why should I affili- 
ate myself with them? I will go with 
the victor.” How wonderful it would be 
if we could glibly pass by the statement 
which has been made. It would have 
been better if it had never been made. 
I wonder if the man who wrote the piece 
in solitude, pondering the significance of 
what he did, suffers some remorse, 

If there is any question whether or 
not this statement is true, the best thing 
the Senate could do would be to con- 
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duct an investigation and ascertain the 
truth. 

I have nothing more to say on this 
subject. I will vote for the amendment. 
It is my sincere belief—subscribing sub- 
stantially to what the Senator from Ore- 
gon and the Senator from Kentucky 
have said—that the issue is now in a 
state requiring that we be unanimous on 
the subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Geor- 
gia [Mr. Russert]. On this question, the 
yeas and nays have been ordered, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. FREAR] 
and the Senator from Florida [Mr. Hor 
LAND] are absent on official business. 

I further announce that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Frear] and the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. Hottanp] would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont (Mr. FLANDERS] 
is absent because of illness in his family. 

The Senator from New Eork [Mr. 
Javits] is absent by leave of the Senate 
to attend the NATO Parliamentary Con- 
ference in London as chairman of the 
Economic Section of the General Affairs 
Committee. 

The Senator from Indiana [Mr. JEN- 
NER] and the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Payne] are necessarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. JENNER] and the Sen- 
ator from Maine [Mr. Payne] would each 
vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 88, 
nays 2, as follows: 


YEAS—88 
Aiken Gore Morse 
Allott Green Morton 
Anderson Hayden Mundt 
Barrett Hennings Murray 
Beall Hickenlooper O'Mahoney 
Bennett Hill Pastore 
Bible Hoblitzell Potter 
Bricker Hruska Proxmire 
Bridges Humphrey Purtell 
Bush Ives Revercomb 
Butler Jackson Robertson 
Byrd Johnson, Tex. Russell 
Capehart Johnston, S. C. Saltonstall 
Carlson Jordan Schoeppel 
Carroll Kefauver Smathers 
Case, N. J. Kennedy Smith, Mains 
Case, S. Dak. Kerr Smith, N. J 
Chavez Knowland Sparkman 
Church Kuchel Stennis 
Clark Langer Symington 
Cotton Lausche Ta 
Curtis Long Thurmond 
Dirksen Magnuson Thye 
Douglas Malone Watkins 
Dworshak Mansfield Wiley 
Eastland Martin, Iowa Williams 
Ellender Martin, Pa. Yarborough 
Ervin McClellan Young 
Fulbright McNamara 
Goldwater Monroney 
NAYS—2 
Cooper Neuberger 
NOT VOTING—6 
Flanders Holland Jenner 
Frear Javits Payne 
So Mr. RussELL’s amendment was 

agreed to. 


Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate reconsider 
the vote by which the amendment was 
agreed to. 


-CuurcH in the chair). 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


EXCISE TAX TECHNICAL CHANGES 
ACT OF 1958—CONFERENCE RE- 
PORT 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I submit 
a report of the committee of conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Sen- 
ate to the bill (H. R. 7125) to make tech- 
nical changes in the Federal excise-tax 
laws, and for other purposes. I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
The report will 
be read for the information of the 
Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of August 14, 1958, pp. 17635- 
17637, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, as is the 
case with all conference reports, the 
Senate conferees had to yield on some 
amendments in order to reach an agree- 
ment. 

There were altogether 153 amend- 


ments. However, most of these were 
technical, clerical, or conforming 
changes. 


In the case of amendments Nos. 2, 16, 
35, and 53, which deal with the exemp- 
tion for nonprofit private schools from 
various excise taxes, the Senate con- 
ferees receded. 

Amendment 32a, proposed by Senator 
SmatTHERS, would have moved back to 
June 1, 1958, the effective date of the 
provisions eliminating the club dues 
tax on assessments for construction of 
club facilities. The House conferees were 
not willing to accept this amendment, 
and the Senate conferees were forced to 
recede. 

The House conferees were not willing 
to accept amendments Nos. 83a, 83b, and 
88b, which dealt with Senator DoucLas’ 
proposal to permit beer to be produced in 
the home, without payment of tax, and 
the Senate conferees were forced to 
recede, 

In the case of Senate amendment No. 
39, which would have removed the House 
ceiling of 6 cents a share on the stamp 
tax on the transfer of stock, the House 
receded with an amendment which would 
place an 8 cents a share limit on the 
tax. The Senate conferees agreed to the 
amendment. 

The House conferees receded on the 
following major Senate amendments: 

Amendment No. 3, dealing with farm 
machinery parts. 

Amendments Nos. 7 and 8, which re- 
moved from the House bill the tax on 
tape and wire recorders and players. 

Amendment No. 9, Senator DirKsEN’s 
amendment, which would exempt certain 
stencil-cutting machines from tax. 
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Amendment No. 11, which would ex- 
tend the constructive sales price pro- 
visions to sales to certain special dealers 
in home appliances where such special 
dealers have no sales force of their own. 

Amendment No. 25, which provides a 
$1 exemption to general admissions 
charges other than in the case of caba- 
rets, racetracks, box seats, and so forth. 

Amendment No. 28, which exempted 
from the admissions’ tax amounts which 
go to the benefit of a scholarship fund. 

Amendment No. 32, which extended 
the nonprofit swimming pool exemption 
from the club dues tax to nonprofit 
skating clubs. 

Senator BEALL’s amendment No. 32 
(b), which made January 1, 1958, the 
effective date of the swimming club ex- 
emption from the club dues tax, was 
agreed to by the House conferees with 
an amendment providing that no in- 
terest would be permitted on the refunds. 

Senator JENNER’s amendment No, 39a, 
which would permit transfer agents to 
rely on the transferor’s certificate of 
actual value, was agreed to by the House 
conferees. 

The House conferees accepted amend- 
ment No. 42 which exempted from the 
stamp taxes certain reorganizations in- 
volving mere change of form. 

Senator Humpurey’s amendment No. 
62, which would retain the present law 
requiring notice of export in the case of 
refrigerators, phonograph and TV sets, 
and electric, oil and gas appliances, was 
accepted by the House conferees. This 
amendment is similar to committee ac- 
tion in the case of automobiles, and, to 
a certain extent, similar to the action 
taken in the case of mechanical pens 
and pencils. 

Senator SALTONSTALL’s amendment No. 
80a, dealing with the blending of rum 
and the use of caramel in rum, was 
accepted by the House conferees. 

The committee amendments, dealing 
with the application of the industrial 
alcohol laws to Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands, and dealing with losses 
of Puerto Rico products in major dis- 
asters in the United States, were ac- 
cepted by the House conferees, along 
with other amendments dealing with 
distilled spirits, wines, and beer, includ- 
ing provisions extending the effective 
date of these provisions. 

The Senate committee amendment re- 
moving the requirement that the Secre- 
tary institute a 7-day return system for 
tobacco products was accepted by the 
House conferees. This provision for a 
7-day return period would, in reality, 
have been of very little benefit to the 
tobacco industry. It is my hope that 
the Treasury Department will institute, 
under its discretionary power, a 30-day 
return system for tobacco products to 
equalize the tobacco industry with other 
industries on a return system. 

Mr. President, I recommend that the 
Senate accept the conference report on 
H. R. 7125. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

The report was agreed to. 
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TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS ACT OF 
1958—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I submit 
a report of the committee of conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Sen- 
ate to the bill (H. R. 8381) to amend 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to 
correct unintended benefits and hard- 
ships and to make technical amend- 
mends, and for other purposes. I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Crurcng in the chair). The report will 
be read for the information of the 
Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House 
proceedings of August 15, 1958, pp. 
17807-17819, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, there were 
229 amendments to this bill. Many of 
the amendments were clerical or con- 
forming. There were 56 substantive 
amendments. Of these, the House 
agreed to 37, compromising on 1, and 
the Senate receded on the 18 remaining. 
The bill, as agreed to in conference, 
amounts to a loss in revenue of $260 
million, which is due to the small-busi- 
ness relief provisions. The remaining 
part of the bill on balance probably does 
not result in any loss in revenue. I will 
discuss only the Senate amendments 
which were rejected by the House con- 
ferees and as to which we were forced 
to recede in order to reach an agree- 
ment. 

Amendment No. 6, which related to 
the retirement income credit, as applied 
to husbands and wives living in com- 
munity and noncommunity property 
States, was eliminated by the conferees, 
as well as the provisions of the House 
bill, which the Senate believed discrimi- 
nated against spouses living in commun- 
ity property States. The result of the 
conference action is to return to the 
existing law with the understanding that 
this matter will be further considered 
in the next Congress. 

Amendment No. 11, offered by Senator 
TALMADGE, was to retain the police sub- 
sistence exemption granted under the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954. Both 
the House provision and the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee bill provided for the 
repeal of the provision in existing law 
authorizing the subsistence allowance, 
but the Senate Finance Committee 
amendment made the repeal effective 
only with respect to amounts received 
in a statutory subsistence allowance for 
any day after September 30, 1958, and 
then only with respect to taxable years 
ending after September 30, 1958. The 
House conferees insisted on repeal of the 
1954 code provision, but agreed to make 
the repeal effective as provided in the 
Senate Finance Committee amendment. 

Amendment No. 19 is concerned with 
the unlimited deduction for charitable 
contributions by individuals where in 8 
out of the last 10 years an individual’s 
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charitable contributions, plus income 
taxes, exceed 90 percent of his taxable 
income. The Senate amendment con- 
sisted of two parts. One, added by the 
Senate Finance Committee, provided 
that instead of taking into account the 
amount of income-tax paid during any 
year in determining whether for that 
year his charitable contributions, plus 
income tax, exceed 90 percent, the indi- 
vidual could take into account the 
amount of income-tax paid “in respect 
of” such year, so long as this amount 
was not included in any other year. 
This part of amendment No. 19 the 
House accepted. However, the amend- 
ment offered by Senator CLank was not 
agreed to by the House conferees. The 
amendment by Senator CLARK would 
have permitted the taxpayer to combine 
any 2 years in the 10 years preceding 
the taxable year in determining whether 
the sum of the contributions and income 
taxes for such 2 years exceed 90 percent. 

Amendment No. 32. The Senate con- 
ferees were forced to recede on this 
amendment, which related to assess- 
ments levied by the water and soil con- 
servation districts. The House confer- 
ees were in full approval with the ob- 
jective of the amendment, but because 
of the complications in the amendment 
were of the opinion that the whole mat- 
ter should be deferred for further study. 
The Senate conferees agreed to recede 
on this amendment with the under- 
standing that the whole matter would 
be given further study and presented 
for future legislation. 

Amendment No. 61. This amendment 
related to prepaid income from news- 
paper and periodical subscriptions and 
also contained a provision with respect 
to prepaid dues and fees received by 
nonprofit organizations, such as auto- 
mobile clubs and so forth. The House 
conferees accepted that part of the 
amendment related to prepaid income 
from newspaper and periodical subscrip- 
tions but refused to accept that part of 
the amendment related to prepaid dues 
and fees received by nonprofit service 
organizations. It was the position of 
the House conferees that this matter of 
prepaid dues and fees received by non- 
profit service organizations was a part 
of the entire subject dealing with the 
treatment of prepaid income and that 
such subject should be left for study of 
this entire problem. The Senate con- 
ferees were forced to recede on this 
point. 

In amendment No. 48 the Senate had 
deleted a House provision amending sec- 
tion 358 of the 1954 code, relating to tax- 
free exchanges, to specifically provide 
for a downward adjustment of the basis 
of property received in an exchange 
where a loss was also recognized to the 
taxpayer in the exchange. The Senate 
had deleted this provision on the 
grounds that it was not necessary to 
achieve the intended result but the 
House Conferees believed that this 
should be provided for specifically in the 
tax laws. For that reason, the pro- 
vision has been restored and your con- 
ferees agreed to the House provision. 

Amendment No. 70 was offered by Sen- 
ator BrRIcKER. Present law provides an 
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exemption from income tax for nonprofit 
corporations organized before September 
1, 1951, which are operated to provide 
reserve funds and insurance for domes- 
tic building and loan associations, mu- 
tual savings banks, and other similar or- 
ganizations. Senator Bricker’s amend- 
ment would have extended the exemption 
to corporations providing reserve funds, 
and insurance for these mutual organi- 
zations if they were organized before 
September 1, 1957. However, the House 
Conferees were opposed to extending this 
exemption and so the Senate Conferees 
reluctantly accepted the House position. 

Amendment No. 80. This amendment 
related to leases entered into by certain 
medical research organizations. The 
problem involved was whether a lease to 
a medical clinic by a scientific organiza- 
tion engaged in medical research of 
premises adjoining those occupied by 
such scientific organizations meets the 
related activity test of the exempt corpo- 
ration provision. The House conferees 
objected to including such a provision in 
the bill on the theory that the question 
involved was one of fact and should be 
established by the actual facts involved 
rather than through a statutory rule. 
The Senate conferees were forced to re- 
cede on this amendment. 

Amendment No. 82. The Senate con- 
ferees were unable to reach an agreement 
with the House conferees on this amend- 
ment, which related to licensed personal 
finance companies and lending com- 
panies. 

Amendment No. 90. This amendment 
was added by the Finance Committee 
but was modified by a floor amendment. 
The amendment as modified provided for 
a 23 percent depletion allowance in the 
case of gold mined in the United States 
where it was the principal mineral prod- 
uct of the taxpayer. The House con- 
ferees refused to agree to this amend- 
ment and the Senate conferees were 
forced to recede. 

Amendment No. 96. This amendment 
related to regulated investment com- 
panies whose assets consisted mainly of 
State and local obligations. Under the 
amendment the exemption from the in- 
terest on such State and local obliga- 
tions was passed through to the share- 
holders by exempting the dividends re- 
ceived by them. The House conferees 
did not believe that the exemption to the 
corporation should be continued in the 
hands of the shareholders and the Sen- 
ate conferees were forced to recede. 

Amendment No. 103. This amendment 
provided a special method for the 
taxation of real-estate investment trusts 
similar to that now applied in the case 
of regulated investment companies deal- 
ing in stocks and securities. This 
amendment was opposed by the Treas- 
ury and the House conferees were unwill- 
ing to accept it. The Senate conferees 
were, therefore, forced to recede. 

Amendment No. 109. This amendment 
struck out the provisions of the House 
bill providing for a carryback and carry- 
over of the unused foreign tax credit. 
The House conferees insisted on the pro- 
visions of the House bill granting such 
carryback and carryover and the Senate 
conferees were forced to recede. 
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Amendment No. 130. This amendment 
related to the sale or exchange of pat- 
ents to a controlled corporation. Under 
the House bill the inventor was required 
to report the proceeds which he received 
from the sale of the patent to the cor- 
poration as ordinary income if he owned 
25 percent or more of the stock of the 
corporation to which the patent was 
transferred. The Senate Finance Com- 
mittee amendment returned to the ex- 
isting law where capital gain treatment 
was allowed unless more than 50 percent 
of the stock was owned by the grantor. 
The House conferees insisted on their 
amendment and the Senate conferees 
were forced to recede. 

Amendment No. 135. This amend- 
ment was offered by Senator Lone. It 
provided that where a taxpayer received 
treble damages as awards or settlements 
in antitrust actions under the Clayton 
Act these amounts would be taxable as 
though they had been received over the 
period from the time the injury was first 
sustained up to the time of the award 
or settlement. The House conferees 
limited the period over which the in- 
come could be spread for tax purposes 
to that in which such injuries were sus- 
tained by the taxpayer and the Senate 
conferees were forced to agree. 

Amendment No. 211. This amend- 
ment related to the computation of 
equity invested capital in certain cases 
of railroad corporations under the 
World War II excess profits tax. The 
House conferees objected to opening up 
the excess profits tax provisions of 
World War II in this bill and the Senate 
conferees were forced to recede. 

Amendment No. 221. This amendment 
related to reimbursement for moving 
expenses of employees of certain corpo- 
rations organized to operate laboratories 
for the Atomic Energy Commission. 
This amendment was opposed by the 
Treasury and the House conferees were 
unwilling to accept it. The Senate con- 
ferees were, therefore, obliged to recede. 

Amendment No. 225. This amendment 
was offered by Senator BusH and pro- 
vided for floor stock refunds of taxes 
paid on electric light bulbs by import- 
ers. Because of the reduction of the 
tax on electric lightbulbs in 1954, the 
House conferees refused to accept this 
amendment and the Senate conferees 
were forced to recede. 

Amendment No. 226. This amend- 
ment, which was offered by Senator 
WILLiaMs, was intended to close a loop- 
hole by preventing a regulated invest- 
ment company from setting up tax-free 
dividends to its shareholders by the re- 
duction of its earnings and profits ac- 
count through capital losses. The 
House conferees agreed to the amend- 
ment with an amendment, making it 
apply to taxable years of regulated in- 
vestment companies beginning after 
March 1, 1958. 

Amendment No. 227. This amendment 
was offered by Senator WILLIAMS to pre- 
vent a United States citizen from avoid- 
ing the Federal estate and gift taxes by 
becoming a resident in a possession of 
the United States. It was agreed to by 
the House conferees, except it was not to 
apply to a resident of a possession of the 
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United States who was not otherwise a 
citizen of the United States. The con- 
ferees in adopting this modification of 
the Senate amendment desired to give 
the matter of the taxation of residents 
of a possession who were not otherwise 
citizens of the United States further 
study. 

Amendment No. 229. This amendment 
relates to the provisions of the bill deal- 
ing with small business. The House ac- 
cepted all but two features of this 
amendment. One feature not accepted 
related to that part of the amendment 
extending the present accelerated meth- 
ods of computing depreciation to used 
property with a $50,000 limit. The 
House conferees did not go along with 
this amendment because of the compli- 
cations involved and the fact that the 
recapture clause might result in undue 
hardship to many small businesses when 
the property was sold. The second mod- 
ification relates to the 3-year net operat- 
ing loss provided by this amendment. 
Under the Senate amendment the carry- 
back of net operating losses to the third 
prior year was to be available only to 
the extent of a $50,000 loss ($100,000 in 
the case of a joint return). The House 
conferees, however, believed that this 
carryback should not be limited and, 
therefore, the Senate conferees were 
forced to agree to a net operating loss to 
the third prior year without any limi- 
tation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

The report was agreed to. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp a statement 
which clarifies certain language in the 
report of the Committee on Finance re- 
lating to collapsible corporations. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


H. R. 8381—CoLLAPSIBLE CORPORATIONS 


There appeared to be some misunder- 
standing of the language in the report of the 
Finance Committee relating to the amend- 
ment added by your committee dealing with 
collapsible corporations. This language con- 
cerned dealers in securities. Where a dealer 
holds stock in his investment account, the 
amendment added by your committee and 
accepted by the House treats such person, in 
determining whether the sale by him of such 
stock comes within the collapsible corpo- 
ration provisions, in exactly the same man- 
ner as if he were not a dealer in stock or 
securities at all. Accordingly, it was con- 
sidered desirable to clarify this matter in 
the statement of the managers on the part 
of the House by the following paragraph: 

“It is the understanding of the conferees 
that, in applying the definition of subsection 
(e) assets, stock or securities held by a cor- 
poration (hereinafter referred to as Corpo- 
ration A“) shall not be considered subsec- 
tion (e) assets merely because a more than 
20 percent shareholder is a dealer in stock 
or securities, if such shareholder holds his 
Corporation A stock in his investment ac- 
count (pursuant to section 1236 (a)). There- 
fore, the stock or securities held by Corpo- 
ration A shall not be subsection (e) assets 
by reason of the more than 20 percent share- 
holder test unless, in the hands of such 
shareholder, the stock or securities held by 
Corporation A would, if held by such share- 
holder, constitute property gain from the 
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sale of which would be considered ordinary 
income solely by reason of the application 
of section 341 as modified by this amend- 
ment.” 


STATUS OF BILLS BEFORE COMMIT- 
TEE ON FINANCE 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to ask the distin- 
guished Senator from Virginia about 
proposed legislation which is pending 
before his committee. Has the Commit- 
tee on Finance concluded hearings on 
the debt limit bill? 

Mr. BYRD. That bill was reported 
this afternoon. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Sena- 
tor’s committee has reported the debt 
limit bill? 

Mr. BYRD. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. When will 
the Senator be ready to have that bill 
taken up? 

Mr. BYRD. Whenever it suits the 
majority leader. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. What about 
the bill to extend the application of the 


Renegotiation Act? 
Mr. BYRD. It will be acted on on 
Monday. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Finance 
Committee will act, on Monday, on the 
measure for extension of the Renegotia- 
tion Act; is that correct? 

Mr.BYRD. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I under- 
stand that the Finance Committee al- 
ready has reported the bill dealing with 
the Social Security Act, and that the bill 
is on the calendar, and that copies of the 
bill and the report are available. 

Mr. BYRD. Yes. The bill was re- 
ported by the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Kerr]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. In short, 
the committee has reported the bill, and 
copies of the bill are available; is that 
correct? 

Mr. BYRD. Yes. 

Let me ask when it is desired to have 
the Senate take up the measure raising 
the debt limit? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Policy 
Committee has not yet discussed that 
matter. I wish to take it up with the 
Policy Committee, which will pass on it 
later. 

Mr. President, I wish to congratulate 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD] 
and his committee for what they have 
done. I have never known a committee 
to handle a greater volume of work with 
greater efficiency. So I certainly con- 
gratulate the chairman of the committee 
and the other members of the committee, 
and I appreciate very much, indeed, the 
excellent work they have done. 

Mr. BYRD. I thank the Senator from 
Texas. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
was unable to obtain a copy of the con- 
ference report which was acted on by 
the Senate; I was told that the docu- 
ment room no longer had any copies of 
it. I did not hear all the distinguished 
Senator from Virginia said. I believe he 
said that the bill the committee had 
agreed upon—I refer to the bill relating 
to tax relief for small business—was 
added as an amendment. I understand 
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that amendment was included in con- 
ference, and that the language of the 
amendment is substantially the language 
of the bill which was passed by the 
Senate. 

Mr. BYRD. Only one change was 
made. 

Mr, SPARKMAN. Yes; I said “sub- 
stantially.” 

Mr. President, I wish to say to the 
Senator from Virginia that I am very 
grateful to him and to his committee for 
the fine work they have done in regard 
to tax relief for small business. Even 
though all the recommendations of the 
Select Committee on Small Business were 
not included, I believe that a substantial 
part of them were; and I am very glad 
that the Senate Finance Committee made 
those additions to the bill. 

Mr. BYRD. I may say that the 
Finance Committee followed very closely 
the recommendations of the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. Sparkman]; we 
adopted all the recommendations we 
could of those made by his committee. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I appreciate that 
very much. I hope the others will be 
included next year. One of them has 
to do with used equipment. That provi- 
sion is important, because many small- 
business men cannot afford to buy new 
equipment. The other provision has to 
do with plowing back into inventory. I 
realize that there is another version of 
the latter provision, but I believe that 
the one the committee approved is the 
better of the two. 

I certainly hope both of those provi- 
sions will be included by the Finance 
Committee next year. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, at this 
time I should like to state that, for some 
years, the Senate has been served in an 
exceedingly effective fashion by Mr. 
Colin F. Stam, the chief of staff of the 
Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation. His services are typical of 
those of so many of the Senate staff 
members. Sometimes I think that, in 
our busy lives, we quite forget the ones 
who make it possible for Senators to do 
good jobs—if they do. Certainly, our 
effectiveness now and then is due to the 
fact that in our committees and in our 
offices we have a dedicated group of pub- 
lic servants who work behind the scenes, 
but who really are the ones who make 
the Senate function. 

I wish to cite Mr. Colin Stam as an 
example of that kind of public servant. 

I have taken to him a great many 
problems in regard to fiscal matters; but 
over the years I have not seen the slight- 
est evidence on his part of any partisan- 
ship. I have not always agreed with his 
interpretations and judgments; but they 
have been honest ones, and that is all I 
ever ask of any public servant. 

On July 29, 1958, I wrote to Mr. Stam, 
in behalf of a proposed amendment to 
House bill 1725, which would revise the 
Federal log-truck tax—a matter of vital 
concern to the log-truck operators in 
Oregon. In the letter, I presented a 
series of technical questions which called 
for considerable information. I wished 
him to supply it to me at a very early 
date—particularly the information in re- 
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gard to the effects of the proposed 
amendment, 

On August 8, 1958, I received a reply 
from Mr. Stam. The reply is charac- 
teristic of his thoroughness, 

I ask unanimous consent that my let- 
ter and Mr. Stam’s reply be printed at 
this point in the Recor, in connection 
with my remarks, 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

JI 29, 1958. 
Mr. CoLTN F. Stam, 
Chief of Staff, Joint Committee on In- 
ternal Revenue Taxation, House Of- 
fice Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dax Ma. Stam: With regard to a pro- 
posed amendment to H. R. 1725 which would 
revise the Federal log-truck tax, I desire the 
following information: 

1. How many taxed log trucks are taxed 
under existing Federal law in Oregon? 

2. What is the tax revenue derived from 
them? 

3. What percentage of Oregon’s log trucks 
would be affected by the adoption of the 
proposed amendment? 

4. What would the estimated savings to 
the individual taxpayer and the total effect 
on Federal revenue be if the amendment 
should be adopted? 

5. Do you consider the administrative dif- 
ficulties alluded to by the Treasury De- 
partment serious enough to give cause for 
concern? 

I would appreciate an early reply so that 
I may have a reasonable opportunity to study 
this matter. 

For your information the amendment I 
refer to is in the Recorp of July 22, 1958, 
at pages 14628-14630. 

Sincerely yours, 
WAYNE MORSE. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
JOINT COMMITTEE ON INTERNAL 
REVENUE TAXATION, 
Washington, August 8, 1958. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Morse: This is in reply to 
your letter of July 29, 1958, requesting in- 
formation concerning the truck use tax. 

The Internal Revenue Service does not 
have the data you desire concerning the 
number of log trucks taxed and the revenue 
derived from such trucks. The return form 
which is filed for the truck use tax (Form 
2290) does not provide any information as 
to the use of the trucks, hence the Service 
cannot segregate returns covering log trucks. 

We have learned the Oregon Public Utili- 
ties Commission collected some data on log- 
ging trucks, and, according to those tabula- 
tions, there were 3,100 logging trucks. This 
number does not include the general service 
and lumber trucks of the logging com- 
panies; the 3,100 trucks referred to are heavy 
trucks of the type used for logs. 

We understand that these trucks would be 
subject to a truck use tax of $90 per truck, 
so the total revenue would amount to 
$279,000. 

You asked what percentage of the log 
trucks would be affected by a proposed 
amendment to allow taxpayers to select the 
month in which the tax year for the truck 
use tax would begin, and you also asked 
about the effect of such amendment on in- 
dividual taxpayers and the total effect on 
Federal revenues. We have been told that 
the Oregon log trucks generally operate for 
8 or 9 months of any year. If this is true of 
all log trucks, then all would be affected by 
the amendment. If a certain truck is used 
only during the months of April through 
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December, then under the proposal the tax- 
payer could select the calendar year as the 
tax year, and since the vehicle would not be 
put in use until April, the tax for the cal- 
endar year would be only $67.50 instead of 
$90. Thus, the tax saving for the truck 
owner is 622.50. 

We do not have comprehensive data on 
this utilization of the various types of 
trucks subject to the truck use tax, and, 
consequently, we cannot estimate the reve- 
nue effect of the proposed amendment. We 
believe that the administrative problems 
would be serious. 

Under the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 
1956, the Secretary of Commerce is required 
to report to the Congress not later than 
March 1, 1959, the results of a study and 
investigation of— 

(1) the effects on design, construction, 
and maintenance of Federal-aid highways of 
(A) the use of vehicles of different dimen- 
sions, weights, and other specifications, and 
(B) the frequency of occurrences of such 
vehicles in the traffic stream, 

(2) the proportionate share of the design, 
construction, and maintenance costs of the 
Federal-aid highways attributable to each 
class of persons using such highways, such 
proportionate share to be based on the 
effects referred to in paragraph (1) and the 
benefits derived from the use of such high- 
ways, and 

(3) any direct and indirect benefits ac- 
cruing to any class which derives benefits 
from Federal-aid highways, in addition to 
benefits from actual use of such highways, 
which are attributable to public expendi- 
tures for such highways. 

It would seem advisable to delay action 
on any amendments to the truck use tax 
until the results of this study are available. 

Sincerely yours, 
Comin F. Stam, 
Chief of Staff. 

Mr. MORSE, In his letter, Mr. Stam 
pointed out that, under the Federal Aid 
Highway Act of 1956, the Secretary of 
Commerce is required to report to the 
Congress not later than March 1, 1959, 
the results of a study and inyestigation 
of this whole problem. 

Mr. Stam concluded his letter by 
saying: 

It would seem advisable to delay action 
on any amendments to the truck use tax 
until the results of this study are available. 


Mr, President, I wish to say to the log- 
truck operators in Oregon that I believe 
Mr. Stam’s advice is sound. I say to 
them that I am satisfied that that is also 
the advice of the members of the com- 
mittee; and herefore I shall defer any 
further action on my part in regard to 
this matter until the Secretary of Com- 
merce produces the result of his study 
and investigation—in March 1959. 

But at this time, I wish publicly to 
thank Mr. Stam for the excellent co- 
operation he has always extended to my 
office. 


MARKETING PROGRAMS FOR VARI- 
OUS AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CuurcH in the chair) laid before the 
Senate the amendment of the House of 
Representatives to the bill (S. 4071) to 
provide more effective price, production 
adjustment, and marketing programs for 
various agricultural commodities—which 
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was, to, strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert: 
TITLE I—COTTON 
Program for 1959 and 1960 

Src. 101. The Agricultural Act of 1949, as 
amended, is amended by adding the follow- 
ing new section: 

“Sec. 102. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
visions of law— 

“(a) for each of the 1959 and 1960 crops of 
upland cotton the Secretary of Agriculture is 
authorized and directed to offer the opera- 
tor of each farm for which an allotment is 
established under section 344 of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
a choice of (A) the farm acreage allotment 
determined pursuant to section 344 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, and price support determined pur- 
suant to section 101 of this act (the amount 
of cotton estimated to be produced on the 
additional acres allotted to producers select- 
ing choice (B) for such year being taken into 
account in computing such support), except 
that for the 1959 crop the level. of support 
shall be not less than 80 percent of parity, 
or (B) the farm acreage allotment deter- 
mined pursuant to section 344 of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
increased by not to exceed 40 percent (such 
increased acreage allotment to be the acreage 
allotment for the farm for all purposes) and 
price support at a level which is 15 percent 
of parity below the level of support estab- 
lished for producers who elect choice (A). 
Any person operating more than one farm, 
in order to be eligible for choice (B), must 
elect choice (B) for all farms for which he 
is operator. Not later than January 31 the 
Secretary shall determine and announce on 
the basis of his estimate of the supply per- 
centage and the parity price as of the follow- 
ing August 1, the price support level for 
producers who elect choice (A) and choice 
(B) respectively, and such price support 
levels shall be final. As soon as practicable 
after such announcement, the Secretary shall 
cause the operator (as shown on the records 
of the county committee) of each farm for 
which an allotment is established under 
section 344 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, as amended, to be notified of the 
alternative levels of price support and the 
alternative acreage allotments available for 
his farm. The operator of each farm shall, 
within the time prescribed by the Secretary, 
notify the county committee in writing 
whether he desires the increased acreage al- 
lotment and the level of price support pre- 
scribed in choice (B) to be effective for the 
farm. If the operator fails to so notify the 
county committee within the time pre- 
scribed, he shall be deemed to have chosen 
the acreage allotment and the price support 
level prescribed in choice (A). The choice 
elected by the operator shall apply to all the 
producers on the farm. Notwithstanding the 
foregoing provisions of this subsection, the 
Secretary may permit the operator of a farm 
for which choice (B) is in effect to change 
to choice (A) where conditions beyond the 
control of the farm operator, such as exces- 
sive rain, flood, or drought, prevented the 
planting of acreage to cotton or having cot- 
ton acreage available for harvest on the farm 
in accordance with the plans of such opera- 
tor in selecting choice (B). The additional 
acreage required to be allotted to farms un- 
der this section shall be in addition to the 
county, State, and national acreage allot- 
ments and the production from such acre- 
age shall be in addition to the national mar- 
keting quota, The additional acreage 
authorized by this section shall not be taken 
into account in establishing future State, 
county, and farm acreage allotments. Not- 
withstanding any other provision of law, no 
farm participating in any cotton acreage re- 
serve program established for 1959 under the 
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Soil Bank Act shall receive an increased 
acreage allotment under the provisions of 
this section for 1959. Notwithstanding the 
provisions of section 344 (m) (2) any farm 
cotton acreage allotment increased as the 
result of the selection of choice (B) may not 
be released and reapportioned to any other 
farm. Price support shall be made available 
under this paragraph only to cooperators 
and only if producers have not disapproved 
marketing quotas for the crop. 

“(b) for each of the 1959 and 1960 crops of 
upland cotton, price support shall be made 
available to producers who elect choice (A) 
through a purchase program. Price support 
shall be made available to producers who 
elect choice (B) through loans, purchases, or 
other operations. 

“(c) the Commodity Credit Corporation is 
directed, during the period beginning August 
1, 1959, and ending July 31, 1961, to offer any 
upland cotton owned by it for sale for un- 
restricted use at not less than 10 percent 
above the current level of price support pre- 
scribed in choice (B).“ 


Price support for 1961 and subsequent years 


Sec. 102. (a) The Agricultural Act of 1949, 
as amended, is amended by adding a new 
section 103 as follows: 

“Sec. 103. Notwithstanding the provisions 
of section 101 of this act, price support to 
cooperators for each crop of upland cotton, 
beginning with the 1961 crop, for which 
producers have not disapproved marketing 
quotas shall be at such level not more than 
90 percent of the parity price therefor nor 
less than the minimum level prescribed below 
as the Secretary determines appropriate after 
consideration of the factors specified in sec- 
tion 401 (b) of this act. For the 1961 crop 
the minimum level shall be 70 percent of the 
parity price therefor, and for each subse- 
quent crop the minimum level shall be 65 
percent of the parity price therefor. Price 
support in the case of noncooperators and in 
case marketing quotas are disapproved shall 
be as provided in section 101 (d) (3) and 
(5).” 

Acreage allotments and marketing quotas 


Sec. 103. The Agricultural Adustment Act 
of 1938, as amended, is amended as follows: 

(1) Section 342 is amended by striking out 
the third sentence and by changing the pe- 
riod at the end of the second sentence to a 
colon and adding the following: “Provided, 
That beginning with the 1961 crop, the na- 
tional marketing quota shall be not less than 
a number of bales equal to the estimated 
domestic consumption and estimated exports 
(less estimated imports) for the marketing 
year for which the quota is proclaimed, ex- 
cept that the Secretary shall make such ad- 
justment in the amount of such quota as he 
determines necessary after taking into con- 
sideration the estimated stocks of cotton in 
the United States (including the qualities of 
such stocks) and stocks in foreign countries 
which would be available for the marketing 
year for which the quota is being proclaimed 
if no adjustment of such quota is made here- 
under, to assure the maintenance of adequate 
but not excessive stocks in the United States 
to provide a continuous and stable supply of 
the different qualities of cotton needed in the 
United States and in foreign cotton consum- 
ing countries, and for purposes of national 
security; but the Secretary, in making such 
adjustments, may not reduce the national 
marketing quota for any year below (i) 1 
million bales less than the estimated do- 
mestic consumption and estimated exports 
for the marketing year for which such quota 
is being proclaimed, or (ii) 10 million bales, 
whichever is larger.” 

(2) Section 342 is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: 
“Notwithstanding any other provision of this 
act, the national marketing quota for upland 
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cotton for 1959 and subsequent years shall 
be not less than the number of bales re- 
quired to provide a national acreage allot- 
ment for each such year of 16 million acres.” 

(3) Section 347 (b) is amended by chang- 
ing the period at the end of the second sen- 
tence to a colon and adding the following: 
“Provided, That beginning with the 1961 crop 
of extra long staple cotton, such national 
marketing quota shall be an amount equal 
to (1) the estimated domestic consumption 
plus exports for the marketing year which 
begins in the next calendar year, less (2) the 
estimated imports, plus (3) such additional 
number of bales, if any, as the Secretary 
determines is necessary to assure adequate 
working stocks in trade channels until cot- 
ton from the next crop becomes readily avail- 
able without resort to Commodity Credit 
Corporation stocks.” 

(4) The second sentence of section 344 (a) 
is amended by striking the word “five” and 
substituting the word “four.” 


Minimum farm allotments 

Sec. 104. (a) Section 344 (b) of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
is amended by inserting before the period at 
the end thereof a colon and the following: 
“Provided, That there is hereby established 
a national acreage reserve consisting of 
310,000 acres which shall be in addition to 
the national acreage allotment; and such 
reserve shall be apportioned to the States on 
the basis of their needs for additional acre- 
age for establishing minimum farm allot- 
ments under subsection (f) (1), as deter- 
mined by the Secretary without regard to 
State and county acreage reserves (except 
that the amount apportioned to Nevada shall 
be 1,000 acres). For the 1960 and succeed- 
ing crops of cotton, the needs of States 
(other than Nevada) for such additional 
acreage for such purpose may be estimated 
by the Secretary, after taking into considera- 
tion such needs as determined or estimated 
for the preceding crop of cotton and the size 
of the national acraege allotment for such 
crop. The additional acreage so apportioned 
to the State shall be apportioned to the 
counties on the basis of the needs of the 
counties for such additional acreage for such 
purpose, and added to the county acreage 
allotment for apportionment to farms pur- 
suant to subsection (1) of this section (ex- 
cept that no part of such additional acreage 
shall be used to increase the county reserve 
above 15 percent of the county allotment 
determined without regard to such additional 
acreage). Additional acreage apportioned to 
a State for any year under the foregoing 
proviso shall not be taken into account in 
establishing future State acreage allotments. 
Needs for additional acreage under the fore- 
going provisions and under the last proviso 
in subsection (e) shall be determined or esti- 
mated as though allotments were first com- 
puted without regard to subsection (f) ().“ 

(b) Section 344 (e) of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is 
amended by inserting before the period at 
the end thereof a colon and the following: 
“Provided further, That if the additional 
acreage allocated to a State under the pro- 
viso in subsection (b) is less than the re- 
quirements as determined or estimated by 
the Secretary for establishing minimum farm 
allotments for the State under subsection 
(f) (1), the acreage reserved under this 
subsection (f) (1), the acreage reserved un- 
der this subsection shall not be less than 
the smaller of (1) the remaining acreage so 
determined or estimated to be required for 
establishing minimum farm allotments or 
(2) 3 percent of the State acreage allotment; 
and the acreage which is required to be re- 
served under this proviso shall be allocated 
to counties on the basis of their needs for 
additional acreage for establishing minimum 
farm allotments under subsection (f) (1), 
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and added to the county acreage allotment 
for apportionment to farms pursuant to sub- 
section (f) of this section (except that no 
part of such additional acreage shall be used 
to increase the county reserve above 15 per- 
cent of the county allotment determined 
without regard to such additional acreages) .” 

(c) Section 344 (f) of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is 
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as follows: 

“(1) Insofar as such acreage is available, 
there shall be allotted the smaller of the 
following: (A) 10 acres; or (B) the acreage 
allotment established for the farm for the 
1958 crop.” 

(d) The first sentence of section 344 (f) 
(6) of such act is amended to read as fol- 
lows: “Notwithstanding the provisions of 
paragraph (2) of this subsection, if the 
county committee recommends such action 
and the Secretary determines that such ac- 
tion will result in a more equitable distribu- 
tion of the county allotment among farms 
in the county, the remainder of the county 
acreage allotment (after making allotments 
as provided in paragraph (1) of this subsec- 
tion) shall be allotted to farms other than 
farms to which an allotment has been made 
under paragraph (1) (B) of this subsection 
so that the allotment to each farm under 
this paragraph together with the amount 
of the allotment of such farm under para- 
graph (1) (A) of his subsection shall be 
@ prescribed percentage (which percentage 
shall be the same for all such farms in the 
county) of the average acreage planted to 
cotton on the farm during the 3 years im- 
mediately preceding the year for which such 
allotment is determined, adjusted as may be 
necessary for abnormal conditions affecting 
plantings during such 3-year period: Pro- 
vided, That the county committee may in its 
discretion limit any farm acreage allotment 
established under the provisions of this para- 
graph for any year to an acreage not in 
excess of 50 percent of the cropland on the 
farm, as determined pursuant to the provi- 
sions of paragraph (2) of this subsection: 
Provided further, That any part of the county 
acreage allotment not apportioned under this 
paragraph by reason of the initial applica- 
tion of such 50 percent limitation shall be 
added to the county acreage reserve under 
paragraph (3) of this subsection and shall 
be available for the purposes specified there- 
in.” 

(e) The amendments made by this sec- 
tion shall be effective beginning with the 
1959 crop. 

Sec. 105. Effective beginning with the 1959 
crop, section 344 (f) of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, as amended, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 

new paragraph: 

“(7) (A) In the event that any farm acre- 
age allotment is less than that prescribed by 
paragraph ( 2 0 such acreage allotment shall 

increased to the acreage prescribed by 
— (1). The additional acreage re- 
quired to be allotted to farms under this 
paragraph shall be in addition to the coun- 
ty, State, and national acreage allotments 
and the production from such acreage shall 
be in addition to the national marketing 
quota. 

“(B) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law— 

“(i) the acreage by which any farm acre- 
age allotment for 1959 or any subsequent 
crop established under paragraph (1) ex- 
ceeds the acreage which would have been al- 
lotted to such farm if its allotment had been 
computed on the basis of the same percent- 
age factor applied to other farms in the 
county under paragraph (2), (6), or (8) 
shall not be taken Into account in establish- 
ing the acreage allotment for such farm for 
any crop for which is allotted to 
such farm under paragraph (2), (6), or (8); 
and acreage shall be allotted under para- 
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graph (2), (6), or (8) to farms which did 
not receive 1958 crop allotments in excess 
of 10 acres if and only if the Secretary deter- 
mines (after considering the allotments to 
other farms in the county for such crop com- 
pared with their 1958 allotments and other 
relevant factors) that equity and justice re- 
quire the allotment of additional acreage to 
such farm under paragraph (2), (6), or (8), 
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acreage allotment for 1959 or any subsequent 
crop is increased from the national or State 
reserve on the basis of its needs for addi- 
tional acreage for establishing minimum 
farm allotments shall not be taken into 
account in establishing future county acre- 
age allotments, and 

(11) the additional acreage allotted pur- 
suant to subparagraph (A) of this paragraph 
(7) shall not be taken into account in estab- 
lishing future State, county, or farm acreage 
allotments.” 

Method of determining farm allotments 

Sxc. 106. Section 344 (f) of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

“(8) Notwithstanding the foregoing provi- 
sions of paragraphs (2) and (6) of this sub- 
section, the Secretary may, if he determines 
that such action will facilitate the effective 
administration of the provisions of the act, 
provide for the county acreage allotment for 
the 1959 and succeeding crops of cotton, less 
the acreage reserved under paragraph (3) of 
this subsection, to be apportioned to farms 
on which cotton has been planted in any 
one of the 3 years immediately preceding the 
year for which such allotment is determined, 
on the basis of the farm acreage allotment 
for the year immediately preceding the year 
for which such apportionment is made, ad- 
justed as may be necessary (i) for any 
change in the acreage of cropland available 
for the production of cotton, or (ii) to meet 
the requirements of any provision (other 
than those contained in paragraphs (2) and 
(6)) with respect to the counting of acreage 
for history purposes.” 


Retention of surrendered acreage in county 


Sec. 107. Paragraph (2) of section 344 (m) 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, 
as amended, is amended by striking out the 
period at the end of the second sentence of 
such paragraph and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: “; but no such acreage shall 
be surrendered to the State committee so 
long as any farmer receiving a cotton acreage 
allotment in such county desires additional 
cotton acreage.” 

Standard grade 

Src. 108. Section 3 (a) of the act of August 
29, 1949, Public Law 272, 81st Congress, and 
the last sentence of section 403 of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949, as amended, as hereby 


repealed. This section shall become effective 
with the 1961 crop. 
CCC sales restrictions 

Sec. 109. Section 407 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as amended, is amended by sub- 
stituting a colon for the period at the end 
of the third sentence and adding at the end 
thereof the following: “Provided, That ef- 
fective with the beginning of the marketing 
year for the 1961 crop, the Corporation shall 
not sell any upland or extra long staple 
cotton for unrestricted use at less than 15 
percent above the current support price for 
cotton plus reasonable carrying 5, ex- 
cept that the Corporation may, in an orderly 
manner and so as not to affect market prices 
unduly, sell for unrestricted use as the mar- 
ket price at the time of sale a number of 
bales of cotton equal to the number of bales 
by which the national marketing quota for 
such marketing year is reduced below the 
estimated domestic consumption and exports 
for such marketing year pursuant to the pro- 
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visions of section 342 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended.” 


Cotton export program 

Sec. 110. Nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued to affect or modify the provisions of 
section 203 of the Agricultural Act of 1956, 
and any cotton owned or acquired by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation under any 
b Ir: poge ay eo edo tia 
purpose of carrying out the cotton export 
program provided for in section 203 of the 
Agricultural Act of 1956. 

Split grades 

Sec. 111. Section 403 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as amended, is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following sen- 
tence: “Beginning with the 1959 crop, in ad- 
justing the support price for cotton on the 
basis of grade, the Secretary shall establish 
separate price support rates for split grades 
and for full grades substantially reflecting 
relative values.” 


TITLE II—CORN AND FEED GRAINS 
Referendum 


Sec. 201. Title I of the Agricultural Act of 
1949, as amended, is further amended by 
adding at the end of such title the following: 

“Sec. 104. (a) Not later than December 15, 
1958, the Secretary shall conduct a referen- 
dum of producers of corn in 1958 in the 
commercial corn-producing area for 1958 to 
determine whether such producers favor a 
price support program as provided in sub- 
section (b) of this section for the 1959 and 
subsequent crops in lieu of acreage allot- 
ments as provided in the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, as amended, and price sup- 
port as provided in section 101 of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended. 

“(b) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, if less than a majority of the pro- 
ducers voting in the referendum conducted 
pursuant to subsection (a) hereof favor a 
price support program as provided in this 
subsection (b), the following provisions of 
law shall become inoperative: 


“Discontinuance of acreage allotments on 
corn 


“(1) The Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, as amended, is amended by adding the 
following new section: 

“‘Sec. 330. Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, acreage allotments and a 
commercial corn-producing area shall not be 
established for the 1959 and subsequent crops 
of corn.“ 

“Price support 

“(2) The Agricultural Act of 1949, as 
amended, is amended by adding the follow- 
ing new section: 

“Sec, 105. (a) Notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of section 101 of this act, beginning 
with the 1959 crop, price support shall be 
made available to producers for each crop of 
corn at 90 percent of the average price re- 
ceived by farmers during the 3 calendar 
years immediately preceding the calendar 
year in which the marketing year for such 
crop begins, adjusted to offset the effect on 
such price of any abnormal quantities of 
low-grade corn marketed during any of such 
year: Provided, That the level of price sup- 
port for any crop of corn shall not be less 
than 65 percent of the parity price therefor, 

“*(b) Beginning with the 1959 crop, price 
support shall be made available to produc- 
ers for each crop of oats, rye, barley, and 
grain sorghums at such level of the parity 
price therefor as the Secretary of Agriculture 
determines is fair and reasonable in relation 
to the level at which price support is made 
available for corn, taking into consideration 
the feeding value of such commodity in 
relation to corn, and the other factors set 
forth in section 401 (b) hereof.’ 

“(3) Section 101 (d) (4) of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949, as amended, is repealed 
effective with the 1959 crop.” 
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TITLE IN—RICE 


Minimum National and State acreage 
allotments 

Sec. 301. Section 353 (c) (6) of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
is amended by striking out 1957 and 1958” 
in each place it occurs therein, and insert- 
ing “1957 and subsequent years.“ 

Price support 

Sec. 302. (a) Section 101 (a) of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949, as amended, is amended, 
effective beginning with the 1959 crop— 

(1) by striking out “wheat, and rice” and 
inserting “and wheat”; and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: For rice of the 1959 
and 1960 crops, the level of support shall 
be not less than 75 percent of the parity 
price. For rice of the 1961 crop the level 
of support shall be not less than 70 percent 
of the parity price. For the 1962 and subse- 
quent crops of rice the level of support shall 
be not less than 65 percent of the parity 
price.” 

TITLE IV—WOOL 

Sec. 401. Section 703 of the National Wool 
Act of 1954 (68 Stat. 910) is amended by 
striking out “March 31, 1959” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “March 31, 1962.” 

Sec. 402. The first proviso in section 704 


-of such act (68 Stat. 911) is amended. by- 


striking out “specific” the first time it ap- 
pears therein, and by striking out “(whether 
or not such specific duties are parts of com- 
pound rates) .” 

Sxe. 403. The proviso in section 705 of such 
act (68 Stat. 911) is amended by striking 
out “specific” the first time it appears 
therein, and by striking out “(whether or 
not such specific duties are parts. of com- 
pound rates) .” 

TITLE V—MISCELLANEOUS 

Sec. 501. The Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, as amended, is amended by adding 
after section 377 the following new section: 

“Sec, 378. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of this act, the allotment deter- 
mined for any commodity for any land from 
which the owner is displaced because of 
acquisition of the land for any purpose, 
other than for the continued production of 
allotted crops, by any Federal, State, or other 
agency having the right of eminent domain 
shall be placed in an allotment pool and 
shall be available only for use in providing 
allotments for other farms owned by the 
owner so displaced. Upon application to the 
county committee, within 3 years after the 
date of such displacement, or 3 years after 
the enactment of this section, whichever 
period is longer, any owner so displaced 
shall be entitled to have established for other 
farms owned by him allotments which are 
comparable with allotments determined for 
other farms in the same area which are simi- 
lar except for the past acreage of the com- 
modity, taking into consideration the land, 
labor, and equipment available for the pro- 
duction of the commodity, crop-rotation 
practices, and the soil and other physical 
factors affecting the production of the com- 
modity: Provided, That the acreage used to 
establish or increase the allotments for such 
farms shall be transferred from the pool 
and shall not exceed the allotment most re- 
cently established for the farm acquired from 
the applicant and placed in the pool. Dur- 
ing the period of eligibility for the making 
of allotments under this section for a dis- 
placed owner, acreage allotments for the 
farm from which the owner was so dis- 
placed shall be established in accordance 
with the procedure applicable to other farms, 
and such allotments shall be considered to 
have been fully planted. After such allot- 
ment is made under this section, the pro- 
portionate part, or all, as the case may be, 
of the past acreage used in establishing the 
allotment most recently placed in the pool 
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for the farm from which the owner was so 
displaced shall be transferred to and con- 
sidered for the purposes of future State, 
county, and farm acreage allotments to have 
been planted on the farm to which allot- 
ment is made under this section. Except 
where paragraph (c) requires the transfer 
of allotment to another portion of the same 
farm, for the purpose of this section (1) 
that part of any farm from which the owner 
is so displaced and that part from which 
he is not so displaced shall be considered 
as separate farms; and (2) an owner who 
voluntarily relinquishes possession of the 
land subsequent to its acquisition by an 
agency having the right of eminent domain 
shall be considered as having been displaced 
because of such acquisition. 

“(b) The provisions of this section shall 
not be applicable if (1) there is any mar- 
keting quota penalty due with respect to the 
marketing of the commodity from the farm 
acquired by the Federal, State, or other 
agency or by the owner of the farm; (2) any 
of the commodity produced on such farm 
has not been accounted for as required by 
the Secretary; or (3) the allotment next es- 
tablished for the farm acquired by the Fed- 
eral, State, or other agency would have been 
reduced because of false or improper iden- 
tification of the commodity produced on or 
marketed from such farm or due to a false 


-acreage report. 


“(c) This section shall not be applicable, 
in the case of cotton, tobacco, and peanuts, 
to any farm from which the owner was dis- 
placed prior to 1950, in the case of wheat and 
corn, to any farm from which the owner was 
displaced prior to 1954, and in the case of 
rice, to any farm from which the owner was 
displaced prior to 1955, In any case where 
the cropland acquired for nonfarming pur- 
poses from an owner by an agency having 
the right of eminent domain represents less 
than 15 percent of the total cropland on the 
farm, the allotment attributable to that por- 
tion of the farm so acquired shall be trans- 
ferred to that portion of the farm not so 
acquired. 

“(d) Sections 313 (h), 334 (d), 344 (h). 
353 (f), and 358 (h) of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, as amended, are re- 
pealed, but any transfer or reassignment of 
allotment heretofore made under the pro- 
visions of these sections shall remain in ef- 
fect, and any displaced farm owner for whom 
an allotment has been established under 
such repealed sections shall not be eligible 
for additional allotment under subsection 
(a) of this section because of such displace- 
ment.” 

Sec. 502. Section 405 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: There is authorized 
to be included in the terms and conditions 
of any such nonrecourse loan a provision 
whereby on and after the maturity of the 
loan or any extension thereof Commodity 
Credit Corporation shall have the right to 
acquire title to the unredeemed collateral 
without obligation to pay for any market 
value which such collateral may have in ex- 
cess of the loan indebtedness.” 

Sec. 503. Section 201 (b) of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949, as amended, is amended 
by changing the semicolon at the end there- 
of to a colon and adding the following: 
“Provided, That in any crop year in which 
the Secretary determines that the domestic 
production of tung oil will be less than the 
anticipated domestic demand for such oil, 
the price of tung nuts shall be supported 
at not less than 65 percent of the parity 
price therefor.” 


Extend veterans and armed services milk 
program 
Sec. 504. (a) The first sentence of section 
202 (a) of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as 
amended (7 U. S. C. 1446a), is amended by 
striking out 1958“ and inserting in lieu 
thereof “1961.” 
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(b) Subsection (b) of section 202 of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949 (7 U. S. C. 1446a) is 
amended by striking out “1958 and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof 1961“, by striking out 
“of the Army, Navy, or Air Force, and as a 
part of the ration" and inserting in lieu 
thereof (1) of the Army, Navy, Air Force, 
or Coast Guard, (2)”, and by inserting be- 
fore the period at the end of the first sen- 
tence of such subsection the following: 
“, and (3) of cadets and midshipmen at, and 
other personnel assigned to, the United 
States Merchant Marine Academy.” 

Sec. 505. Commodity Credit Corporation is 
authorized, on such terms as the Secretary 
of Agriculture may approve, to donate cot- 
ton acquired through its price support op- 
erations to educational institutions for use 
in the training of students im the processing 
and manufacture of cotton into textiles. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate disagree to the 
amendment of the House, request a con- 
ference thereon with the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and that the Chair appoint 
the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. ELLEN- 
DER, Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
Mr, EASTLAND, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. AIKEN, 
Mr. Younc, and Mr. THYE the conferees 


on the part of the Senate. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendment 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 3368) to 
amend section 1870 of title 28, United 
States Code, to authorize the district 
courts to allow additional peremptory 
challenges in civil cases to multiple 
plaintiffs as well as multiple defendants; 
asked a conference with the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. CELLER, Mr. WAL- 
TER, Mr. HOLTZMAN, Mr. KEATING, and 
Mr. CraMer were appointed managers on 
the part of the House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 13489) 
making appropriations for military con- 
struction for the Department of Defense 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, 
and for other purposes; agreed to the 
conference asked by the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. SHEPPARD, Mr. 
SIKES, Mr. WHITTEN, Mr. CANNON, Mr. 
Jonas, Mr. Lamp, and Mr. TABER were 
appointed managers on the part of the 
House at the conference. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the report of 
the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 376) to amend the Commodity 
Exchange Act to prohibit trading in 
onion futures in commodity exchanges. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 6239) to amend section 1461 and 
1462 of title 18 of the United States Code. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the report of 
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the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 8381) to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 to correct unintended 
benefits and hardships and to make 
technical amendments, and for other 
purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
House had severally agreed to the 
amendments of the Senate to the follow- 
ing bills of the House: 


H. R. 1633. An act for the relief of Jane 
Froman and Gypsy Markoff; 

H. R. 5351. An act for the relief of Harlee 
M. Hansley; 

H. R. 5411. An act to amend title II of 
the Social Security Act to provide that a 
widow or former wife divorced who loses 
mother’s insurance benefits by remarriage 
may again become entitled if her husband 
dies within 1 year of such remarriage; 

H.R.7570. An act to amend section 403 
of the Social Security Amendments of 1954 
to provide social security coverage for cer- 
tain employees of tax-exempt organizations 
which erroneously but in good faith failed 
to file the required waiver certificate in time 
to provide such coverage; 

H.R.7706. An act to entitle members of 
the Army, Navy, Air Force, or Marine Corps 
retired after 30 years’ service to retired pay 
equal to 75 percent of the monthly basic 
pay authorized for the highest enlisted, war- 
rant, or commissioned grade in which they 
served satisfactorily during World War I, 
and for other purposes; 

H. R.7866. An act to amend title 28, 
United States Code, relating to the Court 
of Customs and Patent Appeals; 

H. R. 8599. An act to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act so as to provide that the 
exception from wages“ made by section 
209 (i) of such act is not applicable to pay- 
ments to employees of a State or a political 
subdivision thereof for employment covered 
under voluntary agreements pursuant to 
section 218 of such act; 

H. R. 8868. An act to remove the present 
$1,000 limitation which prevents the settle- 
ment of certain claims arising out of the 
crash of an aircraft belonging to the United 
States at Worcester, Mass., on July 18, 1957; 

H. R. 9673. An act to amend title 10, 
United States Code, to provide the condi- 
tions under which retired pay may be paid 
in the case of retired officers dropped from 
the rolls, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 9932. An act to provide for the re- 
conveyance of certain land of the United 
States to the State Board of Education of 
the State of Florida; 

H. R. 11125. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain real property of the 
United States to the city of Valparaiso, Fla.; 

H. R. 11346. An act to amend title II of 
the Social Security Act to include Massa- 
chusetts among the States which are per- 
mitted to divide their retirement systems 
into two parts so as to obtain social security 
coverage, under State agreement, for only 
those State and local employees who desire 
such coverage; and 

H. R. 13559. An act to amend the War Or- 
phans’ Educational Assistance Act of 1956 
to authorize the enrollment of a handi- 
capped eligible person in a specialized course 
of vocational training. 


The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the amendment 
of the Senate to each of the following 
bills of the House: 


H. R. 8134. An act for the relief of certain 
employees of the Department of the Air 
Force, Mobile Air Materiel Area; and 

H. R. 10419. An act for the relief of North 
Counties Hydro-Electric Co. 
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ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 


H.R.1168. An act to clarify the applica- 
tion of section 507 of the Classification Act 
of 1949 with respect to the preservation of 
the rates of basic compensation of certain 
officers or employees in cases involving down- 
grading actions; 

H. R. 1329. An act for the relief of Mass- 
man-Patti-Tanner and Mitchell; 

H. R. 1339. An act for the relief of the 
Malowney Real Estate Co., Inc.; 

H. R. 2062. An act for the relief of John F. 
Smith; 

H. R. 2338. An act for the relief of the Se- 
curity Feed & Seed Co:; 

H. R. 2592. An act for the relief of Lucy 
Rolandone; 

H. R. 3630. An act to amend the Veterans’ 
Benefits Act of 1957 to provide that an ad- 
ditional aid and attendance allowance of 
$150 per month shall be paid to certain 
service-connected severely disabled veterans 
during periods in which they are not hos- 
pitalized at Government expense; 

H. R. 6773. An act for the relief of Boni- 
facio Santos; 

H. R. 8002. An act to provide for improved 
methods of stating budget estimates and 
estimates for deficiency and supplemental 
appropriations; 

H. R. 8249. An act to provide for the ad- 
justment by the Secretary of the Army of 
the legislative jurisdiction exercised by the 
United States over lands within the Fort 
Custer Military Reservations, Mich.; 

H. R. 8407. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Margaret N. Meister; 

H. R. 6905. An act for the relief of Hubert 
D. Thatcher, Robert R. Redston, Andrew E. 
Johnson, William L. Barber, Alex Kamkoff, 
and William S. Denisewich; 

H. R. 9180. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. John R. Hadnot; 

H.R.9197. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Sumpter Smith; 

H. R. 9627. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to convey certain lands 
in Alaska to the city of Ketchikan, Alaska. 

H. R. 9721. An act to amend section 1482 
of title 10 of the United States Code to pro- 
vide for the payment of transportation ex- 
penses of certain survivors of deceased serv- 
icemen to attend group burials in national 
cemeteries; 

H. R. 9765. An act for the relief of Mr. 
Marion S. S. 

H. R. 9740. An act to convey certain land 
to the Makah Tribe of Indians; 

H. R. 9783. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Henry Oscar (Olga McCurdy) Ramsey; 

H.R.10173. An act to provide for the 
transfer of title to certain land at Sand 
Island, T. H., to the Territory of Hawaii, and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 10515. An act for the relief of Harley 
D. Rucker; 

H. R. 11133. An act to amend section 7 of 
the Administrative Expenses Act of 1946, as 
amended, to provide for the payment of 
travel and transportation cost for persons 
selected for appointment to certain posi- 
tions in the continental United States and 
Alaska, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 11236. An act for the relief of Arthur 
G. Williams; 

H.R. 12204. An act for the relief of Peter 
A. Beklemishev, Michael Linden, and Serge 
Oulassuk; 

H. R. 12217. An act to amend paragraph 
(2) of subdivision (c) of section 77 of the 
Bankruptcy Act, as amended; 

H. R. 12364. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Viola Barksdale; 

H. R. 12624. An act for the relief of Palmer- 
Bee Co. 
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H. R. 12942. An act for the relief of Walter 
H. Berry; 

H. R. 12967. An act to amend the Fair La- 
bor Standards Act of 1938 with respect to 
the frequency of review of minimum wage 
rates established for Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands; 

H. R. 13151. An act for the relief of Everett 
A. Ross; 

H.R.13170. An act to amend title 10, 
United States Code, to provide for a perma- 
nent professor of physical education at the 
United States Military Academy; 

H. R. 13404. An act to amend section 404 
(c) (1) of the Postal Field Service Compen- 
sation Act of 1955 to grant longevity credit 
for service performed in the Panama Canal 
Zone postal service; and 

H. R. 13455. An act to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended. 


SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS, 
1959 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 13450) making supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1959, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit the amendment which I send to the 
desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 18, 
between lines 20 and 21, it is proposed 
to insert the following: 

HOSPITAL FACILITIES IN THE DISTRICT OF 

COLUMBIA 

For an additional amount for expenses nec- 
essary in carrying out the provisions of the 
act of August 7, 1946 (60 Stat. 896), as 
amended, authorizing the establishment of a 
hospital center in the District of Columbia 
including grants to private agencies for hos- 
pital facilities in said District, $1,020,000, 
to remain available until expended: Pro- 
vided, That this paragraph shall be effective 
only upon the enactment into law of S. 
3259, 85th Congress. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, this 
amendment provides an appropriation in 
the amount of $1,020,000 to carry out 
the provisions of authorizing legislation 
passed by both Houses of the Congress 
for the completion of the construction of 
Georgetown and Columbia Hospitals. 
The act authorizing this appropriation is 
at the White House, and is awaiting 
signature. The amendment, therefore, 
carries a proviso withholding the actual 
appropriations until after enactment of 
S. 3259. 

I understand that the amendment has 
been discussed with the distinguished 
Senator from the State of Washington 
(Mr. Macnuson] and that he is willing 
to accept it. I further understand that 
the amendment is acceptable to the very 
able and distinguished chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee, the senior 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN]. 

Georgetown University Hospital Cen- 
ter receives $450,000 and Columbia Hos- 
pital for Women receives $570,000. Both 
hospitals have construction underway 
and need the money to complete con- 
struction. Georgetown University Hos- 
pital Center has about 62 percent of 
construction completed, and Columbia 
Hospital has about 38 percent completed. 
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The money authorized in S. 3259 is 
needed this fall, 1958, to continue con- 
struction contracts. 

It is a very important matter, as I 
see it. There would be no saving 
through postponing action on this mat- 
ter. All a postponement would do would 
be to cause great hardship, and really 
cause a loss to the two hospitals, be- 
cause we all know money is not saved by 
permitting construction to go just so far 
and then turning the contractors away. 

There certainly is a need for these 
hospital facilities in the District. Not 
adopting the amendment, if one does not 
want to put the question on the basis of 
sentiment, would really be an act of not 
providing services for the sick which 
already have been authorized. 

I hope my amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. [I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I had occasion to 
go into the matter, and I have discussed 
it with the chairman of the committee. 
I think the amendment is a good one. 
A start should be made. I hope the 
House will accept the amendment. At 
least, we should be sure of providing 
funds in the first deficiency appropria- 
tion. It is a very important matter in 
the District of Columbia. 

The Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Hitt] is also very familiar with the 
project. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. This is simply an appro- 
priation to meet an authorization which 
has been provided in the legislation to 
which the distinguished Senator has re- 
ferred. There will be nothing gained by 
not granting the appropriation. In 
fact, all dictates of common sense and 
logic—— 

Mr. MORSE. And humanity. 

Mr. HILL. And humanity require that 
the appropriation should be made at this 
time. So I hope the amendment of the 
Senator from Oregon will be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself, the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. WiLry], and the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER], I send 
to the desk an amendment to the pend- 
ing measure, and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Illinois for himself and other Senators 
will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed, on 
page 17, after line 24, to insert the fol- 
lowing: 

CORREGIDOR-BATAAN MEMORIAL COMMISSION 

For administrative expenses necessary for 
the Corregidor-Bataan Memorial Commis- 
sion, established by the act of August 5, 1953 
(67 Stat. 366), as amended, $46,000. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
three Senators who are sponsors of the 
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amendment are all members of the Cor- 
regidor-Bataan Memorial Commission. 
We unanimously urge that the work of 
the Commission be allowed to go forward, 
at least through the first session of the 
next Congress. This appropriation is 
necessary in order that the small staff 
may not have to be disestablished be- 
cause of the lack of this provision. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I may 
say to the Senator from Illinois that this 
matter was considered by the commit- 
tee. While the amount involved is small, 
it was indicated that the result of grant- 
ing authority to this Commission perhaps 
might ultimately impose a very heavy 
burden on the United States. I should 
like to try to clear that matter up, if I 
can, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Ishould like to make 
it clear, and I think the Senator from 
Wisconsin will confirm the statement 
that the amendment does not involve 
any appropriation of money for the con- 
struction of a memorial on the island 
of Corregidor. It is merely to keep the 
Commission alive. The Commission is 
exploring two methods of raising funds 
for the memorial. One is by popular 
subscription. We have not had too 
much luck with that method to date. 
The other method is the possibility of 
selling condemned and surplus Navy 
ships and having some of the proceeds 
go toward the memorial. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Tyield. 

Mr. POTTER. When this matter was 
discussed in committee, I raised the 
question—and I raised it on the floor 
when the authorization was first 
granted—that, in the first place, we 
would be establishing a dangerous prec- 
edent. There is a Battle Monuments 
Commission which has jurisdiction over 
and can provide memorials of the kind 
here proposed. Secondly, the people of 
the Philippines are not enthusiastic 
about this project. I have received cop- 
ies of news reports from the Philippine 
press, which are on their way here from 
my office, which demonstrate very clearly 
that the people of the Philippines think 
we are “Mr. Sucker” for doing this. 

While I grant to the Senator that the 
amendment merely provides funds so the 
Commission may carry on, the project 
involves a proposed multimillion dollar 
memorial or monument on Corregidor. 
Inasmuch as the Commission has not as 
yet had any definite plans as to what 
type of memorial will be established 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I may correct the 
Senator on that point. Definite plans 
have been authorized and accepted. 
There was competition between groups 
of architects all over the country. Plans 
were approved by an advisory commis- 
sion. So we have definite plans. 

Mr. POTTER. Is the plan which has 
been accepted the one for erecting a 
memorial arch on Corregidor itself? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It would be on Cor- 
regidor. I would not say it was de- 
scribed as an arch. 

Mr. POTTER. Can the Senator tell 
us how much it would cost? 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. Presiden 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Wisconsin wishes to speak on that 
matter. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I want to 
make clear that the appropriation of 
$46,000, which is the amount requested, 
is very small, and is requested to enable 
the Commission to continue its work 
through the first session of the next 
Congress. 

As a member of the Commission, I 
am sure I speak for the other five Mem- 
bers of Congress on the Commission in 
urging the Senate to accept the amend- 
ment, and not bring our plans, which 
now in a fruitful stage, to a complete 
stop. 

I have from the Department of State 
this statement: “You may wish to use 
15 following in support of the 846,000 

m” 

That is the only question involved 
here. I want to get that straight. There 
has been a dispute about the particu- 
lar style of the monument; there is no 
question about that. But some 3 years 
ago, the Commission was created by an 
act of Congress. The Commission was 
constituted. Three Senators were ap- 
pointed to the Commission. We do not 
wish to say anything about the monu- 
ment at the present time. We only say 
that there are in mothballs a number of 
ships, which it costs us about $7 million 
a year to keep in mothballs. One of the 
plans, which is not involved in the pres- 
ent consideration at all, was to dispose 
of some of the ships and from the 
amount realized construct the monu- 
ment. However, that is on a tangent. 

Let me read what the Department of 
State has to say: 

The Department of State supports fully 
the purpose and aims of the Corregidor Ba- 
taan Memorial Commission. I have been in- 
formed today that they are highly concerned 
over the possibility that funds will be with- 
held for the expenses of the Commission and 
their position is that this small amount of 
$46,000 should be made available in order 
that the work of the Commission may go 
forward. If this work is stopped forth- 
with it will certainly be misinterpreted in a 
most unfavorable manner in certain areas. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILEY. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I regret 
very much I was not present when the 
item was considered. I heartily agree 
with the Senator’s suggestion. I hope 
the Senate will see fit to restore this 
very small amount for such a worthy 
purpose. 

Mr. WILEY. I thank the Senator 
very much, 

I should like to say one other word in 
explanation. Something has been said 
about the American Battle Monuments 
Commission being in favor of undertak- 
ing and carrying through the work of 
the Corregidor-Bataan Memorial Com- 
mission. That matter should be defi- 
nitely settled. 

If the American Battle Monuments 
Commission wants to do this, someone 
with authority should speak for it. I 
am sure the Corregidor-Bataan Mem- 
orial Commission, on which the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Douetas] and I, as 
well as another distinguished Senator 
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and Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives serve, would be glad to sur- 
render the work. We have been work- 
ing on the matter for some 3 years, with 
no compensation, and we expect none. 

This is a problem which involves our 
foreign relations. If we put this Com- 
mission out of business, the reaction in 
the Orient will not be very good. We 
all know what the people of the Philip- 
pines did. A good many more of those 
people died than did Americans. 

The question of the monument can- 
not be decided now. That question will 
be decided by future action of this body 
and of the House of Representatives. 
If permission is given in January or 
February to dispose of some of the 
mothball ships, it will not cost the Gov- 
ernment a penny, but will actually save 
the Government money. If we get rid 
of all the mothball ships, which are no 
good in this age, we will save $7 million 
a year, which is the cost of maintaining 
them. 

Mr. POTTER. 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILEY. I yield. 

Mr. POTTER. I happen to be a 
member of the American Battle Monu- 
ments Commission. The American Bat- 
tle Monuments Commission is not look- 
ing for assignments. The Commission 
does not favor this type of program, 
whether it is a memorial on Corregidor 
or some other place. The President 
himself has constantly opposed the erec- 
tion of this type of memorial. 

One can go to Europe today and find 
memorials which have been put up by 
special groups, and then abandoned. 
Those memorials are a disgrace to the 
country. 

When the Senator talks about our 
foreign policy in this regard, I thor- 
ougly agree with him. I shall read from 
a news article from the Manila Bulletin 
of July 24, which refers to this matter: 

At the luncheon Mrs. C. A. Larsen gave 
yesterday, at the Champagne Room, for Mrs. 
Horace Smith, there was as much talk of that 
87% million monument the United States is 
going to build on Corregidor as there was of 
the sack and the trapeze. Which shows that 
women at lunch do not talk entirely of 
trivia. That proposed monument, which 
very few people will ever seen, is an old and 
sour story, but no one quite believed such a 
ridiculous proposal would ever pass the 
United States Congress. Monday the House 
of Representatives actually passed a bill au- 
thorizing $714 million. One million would 
have been bad enough, but 87% million. 
In a city that cries for a decent opera house 
or national theater (among a great many 
other things) we should have a $744 million 
something or other way over on Corregidor. 
Incensed Americans here hope the Senate 
will toss the bill in the wastebasket. 


I say to the Senator, if we want to do 
something for the people of the Philip- 
pines, if we want to establish good public 
relations, if we want to do something 
which will pay homage to the men who 
fought in the Philippines let us provide 
a living memorial, such as an opera 
house or a new hospital. We do not 
need a big piece of rock on Corregidor— 
another big rock. 

The thought of $7 million, to begin 
with, which is only half the program, is 
repugnant to the people of the Philip- 


Mr. President, will the 
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pines. Those people will not like us 
because of that; they will hate us for it, 
as the article states. If we want to do 
something, let us provide a living memo- 
rial. The suggestion of an opera house 
or something else, perhaps, is proper. 

As to the selling of ships which are in 
the mothball fleet, I say to the distin- 
guished Senator, are we kidding our- 
selves? Those are our ships. If we sell 
the ships we sell them for American dol- 
lars. It does not matter whether we sell 
Government property to secure the mon- 
ey to build the memorial, it will cost the 
same amount of money. American tax- 
payers’ dollars will be spent for it. 

I think the soldiers who fought on 
Corregidor and Bataan should be hon- 
ored, but I do not care for the idea of a 
hollow monument on Corregidor at a 
contemplated cost of more than $7 mil- 
lion. That is fantastic, in an area where 
hospitals are needed, where schools are 
needed, and where an opera house is 
needed, 

I am not going to object to the inclu- 
sion of the amount of money in the bill 
presently under consideration for the 
continuation of the Commission, but I 
hope the Commission will look into the 
facts to see what the people of the Phil- 
ippines want. Let us not act like a great, 
rich Uncle Sam who wants to throw in a 
big monument which is not wanted. Let 
us not act like a rich uncle doing some- 
thing not wanted by the people. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
my good friend yield for a question? 

Mr. POTTER. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I take it the Senator 
from Michigan does not object to the 
pending amendment; that what the 
Senator is fearful of is the expenditure 
of $7% million for the memorial 
building. 

Mr. POTTER. The memorial is some- 
thing which the people of the Philip- 
pines do not want. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. These two questions 
are separate. The question immediate- 
ly before the Senate is whether there 
should be an appropriation of $46,000 for 
the Commission. 

Mr. POTTER, As I say, I am not go- 
ing to object strenuously to the item, but 
I hope the Commission will consider the 
matter. I think it is bad public relations. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I will say to my good 
friend, the two are separable questions. 
I do not intend to speak on the question 
of the $742 million memorial at great 
length. I will say that the evidence 
which the Senator produced is some- 
thing less than substantial; namely, that 
a group of women gathered together in 
Manila in the Champagne Room dis- 
cussed whether we should have this me- 
morial, along with talk about sack and 
trapeze gowns. I should like to have a 
more substantive set of considerations. 

Mr. POTTER. I think the distin- 
guished Senator will find that is the 
sentiment. I know, certainly, before our 
committee there were representations 
made to me, as a member of the Ameri- 
can Battle Monuments Commission, 
when this question first came up. The 
impetus for the project did not come 
from the Philippines, but instead came 
from people, who are very patriotic, who 
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are interested in paying homage to the 
soldiers and military personnel who par- 
ticipated in the battle. We all would 
like to see homage paid to them. 

In our zeal to do good, which we have 
a tendency to do as Americans, we are 
inclined to feel that we know best what 
is good for other people. 

We say, “We are going to pay homage 
to those people by erecting a great mon- 
ument on Corregidor.” This impetus 
did not come from the people of the 
Philippines. I hope the Commission will 
look into the question to determine 
whether the people of the Philippines 
care for that kind of memorial. I am 
inclined to think that living memorials 
have a much more lasting value than 
cold marble. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. Douvctas]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I offer 
the amendment, which I send to the 
desk and ask to have stated. It is des- 
ignated “8-14-58-I.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 34, after 
line 23, it is proposed to insert the fol- 
lowing: 

LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 
Preservation of early American motion 
pictures 

For expenses necessary to enable the Li- 
brarian of Congress to provide for the con- 
version to safety-base film of the George 
Kleine Collection of nitrate film, and the 
paper prints of early American motion pic- 
Shae now in the custody of the Library, 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, across 
the street from this Capitol Building is 
the Library of Congress. It is under the 
control of the legislative branch. It has 
no lobbyists. It is a repository of price- 
less American history—books, periodi- 
cals, maps, and photographs. Its serv- 
ice to the Government and to the people 
is great and growing. It is one of the 
great libraries of the world. 

The amendment which I offer is most 
earnestly requested by the Librarian of 
Congress in order that he may begin to 
refurbish the paper-print photographs 
now in the Library, and what are tech- 
nically described as cellulose nitrate 
prints now in the Library, which are 
disintegrating, and will be lost for all 
time to come unless something is done 
about the situation now. ‘These prints 
have been accumulating, under Federal 
law, for the last sixty-odd years. They 
need to be preserved, or they will dis- 
integrate completely. 

In the hearings the able Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. HayprEn] referred to the 
1912 film of the President of the United 
States signing the bill admitting Arizona 
into the Union. According to him, it 
apparently disintegrated. That bit of 
graphic history is gone. 

Among the group of paper prints and 
cellulose prints in the Library of Con- 
gress is a great number of items in which 
Senators will be interested, as the Amer- 
ican people will be interested, and which 
future generations of America will enjoy 
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seeing. Among the collection in the 
Library of Congress are the following: 

A picture of the Titanic in 1912, con- 
sisting of actual scenes on board the 
Titanic 10 minutes before the ship left 
Southampton; also pictures of the dock- 
ing of the rescue ship in New York after 
the disaster. 

The films The Last Days of Pompeii 
and Quo Vadis, both made in Italy in 
1913. 

The Hungarian Revolution—not of 2 
years ago, but of 1919. 

Theodore Roosevelt, when he was 
President, in numerous scenes. 

A picture of the Nautilus, an American 
submarine—not the gallant modern 
atomic craft, but her predecessor of half 
a century ago. 

President McKinley Taking the Oath, 
Edison, 1901. 

Funeral Leaving the President’s House 
and Church at Canton, Ohio, Edison, 
1901. 

Secretary Taft's Address and Pano- 
rama - American Mutoscope & Biog- 
raphy Co., 1904. 

Gatling Gun Crew in Action, Edison, 
1897. 

War Correspondents—Spanish-Ameri- 
can War, Edison, 1898. 

Admiral Dewey at State House, Bos- 
ton, Edison, 1899. 

Red Cross Ambulance on Battlefield, 
Edison, 1920. 

Delivering Mail From Sub-post Sta- 
tion, United States Post Office, American 
Mutoscope & Biography Co., 1903. 

Automobile Race for the Vanderbilt 
Cup—Long Island—American Mutoscope 
& Biography Co., 1904. 

A Trip in Wilbur Wright's Airplane 
Kleine collection—Eclipse, France, 1909. 

American Flag, Edison, 1898. 

I pay tribute to the Academy of Mo- 
tion Picture Arts and Sciences, and its 
president, George Seaton. Over the 
years they have contributed in excess 
of half a million dollars to the develop- 
ment of a method to preserve this per- 
fectly priceless, indescribably valuable 
series of prints of American history de- 
posited, during the last three-quarters 
of a century, in the Library of Congress. 
I have been glad to ask Congress now to 
play its part. I appeared before the 
committee. I know how busy Senators 
are. The able and distinguished chair- 
man of the committee listened tome. I 
believe I can say that he looks with favor 
on the amendment. Unhappily, other 
members of the committee were engaged 
in other business. 

The Librarian of Congress and his 
technical assistant appeared before the 
committee and said, in so many words, 
“If we cannot begin now to prevent this 
deterioration, the process of disintegra- 
tion and decay is so rapid that these 
items will soon be gone.” 

Ten years ago Congress bought a col- 
lection of prints, the so-called Kleine 
collection, for $10,000. Now they are on 
the road to ruin. This is the testimony 
of the Librarian of Congress. 

I sincerely hope that the Senate will 
see fit to approve, in the language of the 
amendment, an appropriation of $60,- 
000, which, if approved, would be the 
first of four annual similar requests by 
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which the Librarian of Congress would 
be enabled to preserve, not only for us, 
but for our children and our grandchil- 
dren, the record of a great part of 
American history, which the Govern- 
ment owns. I ask unanimous consent 
that a copy of my letter to the chair- 
man of the subcommittee on appropria- 
tions, the Honorable JoHN STENNIS, be 
incorporated at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JuLyY 10, 1958. 
The Honorable JOHN STENNIS, 

Chairman, Legislative Subcommittee 
of the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee, Senate Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR STENNIS: I have been in- 
terested for some time in a proposed pro- 
gram for the preservation of a portion of 
Americana which exists in the form of a 
priceless collection of paper prints of the 
earliest American motion pictures, now lo- 
cated in the vaults of the Library of Con- 
gress. I frankly feel that legislative ap- 
proval of it would be a great contribution 
to future generations. I would like to out- 
line for you as briefly as I can the purposes 
and objectives of this program: 


BACKGROUND OF THE PAPER PRINT COLLECTION, 
1894-1912 

The collection of motion picture prints 
by the Library of Congress commenced in 
1894, when the first copy of a motion pic- 
ture was deposited for copyright purposes. 
This was Thomas A. Edison’s The Sneeze. 
It had to be deposited in the form of a still 
picture of 47 frames, because there was no 
provision in the copyright law until 1912 
for the registration of motion pictures as 
such. It was during the interval from 1894 
to 1912 that the Library’s collection of 
paper prints accumulated. 

The motion pictures represented by the 
paper prints were on cellulose-nitrate film, 
which is highly inflammable, deteriorates 
even under the best conditions of storage, 
and gives off toxic gas. Because of this, most 
of the original negatives have been lost or 
destroyed. Each year sees further disinte- 
gration of the fragile old paper prints, and 
it will soon be impossible to transfer this 
priceless record of American history into a 
permanent form. 


NATURE OF THE PAPER PRINT COLLECTION 


The pictures accumlated during the period 
1894-1912 reflected many important events 
and personalities of that period. These were 
“pictures that moved"—not movies as we 
know them today. There were no stories, 
studio sets, or actors in most of this footage. 
Photographers at the turn of the century 
experimented with the new cameras that 
held a long strip (usually 50 feet) of film 
made from a new substance—cellulose-ni- 
trate. They found that the cameras would 
take a sequence of “still” pictures so rapidly 
that when viewed in quick succession, the 
result was a pictorial reproduction of what 
the cameraman had seen with his own eyes. 
The streets of our cities, people, buildings, 
and vehicles of the day were the subjects of 
the first movie photographers. Without 
planning it, these men created a treasure 
house of pictorial Americana, 

These paper prints include more than 1,015 
different subjects, some of which are: 

The battleship Maine, 1897. Believed to 
be the only pictures taken of this famous 
ship. 

The Harvard-Pennsylvania football game, 
1898, showing the excitement of the crowds 
and players. 

The launching of the world’s first sub- 
marine, the U. S. S. Nautilus, 1901. 
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The first parade of automobiles from all 
over the world, 1900. 

Pictures of an airplane in flight in 1900, 
3 years before the Wright brothers’ famous 
demonstration at Kitty Hawk. 

An on-the-spot record of the Klondike gold 
rush. 

The great Baltimore fire, 1904. 

The San Francisco earthquake, 1906. 

Troop movements during the Spanish- 
American War. 

President McKinley making a speech in 
Buffalo shortly before his assassination. 

International Heavyweight Championship, 
Squires versus Burns. 

With respect to the validity of this project, 
the Librarian of Congress wrote me a letter 
under date of December 12, 1957, and said: 

“T can state that in my opinion the paper 
prints of the early motion pictures in our 
custody constitute very important and in 
many cases a unique documentation. They 
illuminate the social, economic, intellectual, 
and to some extent even the political his- 
tory of the United States for some two dec- 
ades. Their reconversion into motion pic- 
tures is most desirable. 

“The Academy of Motion Picture Arts and 
Sciences has for several years put money and 
technical know-how into such a conversion 
program. In so doing, it has rendered a very 
real public service. I feel that it would not 
only be proper for the Government to assist 
financially in completing this program, but 
highly desirable for it to insure the availa- 
bility of these documents in a form usable 
for research.” 


CONVERSION PROJECT STARTED BY AMPAS 


To amplify the last statement of the Li- 
brarian, it may be said that the Academy 
of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences, a 
nonprofit organization, has during the past 
10 years concerned itself with the conver- 
sion into motion picture film of the old pa- 
per prints deposited with the Library from 
1894 to 1912. From its limited budget, the 
academy has spent almost a half million 
dollars for research and conversion. One of 
the main difficulties experienced in the con- 
version of the old paper prints to some per- 
manent form was to work out a successful 
reclamation process. This has been done. 
In 1953, Mr. Kemp R. Niver, of the academy, 
worked out the first successful reclamation 
process which permitted the transfer of the 
original images from paper onto motion pic- 
ture film that can be projected. 

In 1956, the academy unfortunately was 
compelled to suspend the project for lack 
of funds. Meantime it had converted 
170,000 feet of paper prints into a perma- 
nent form as a public service. 


AUTHORITY OF LIBRARY OF CONGRESS TO 
COMPLETE THE PROJECT 


In my efforts to assist in the preserva- 
tion of this collection of old prints, I have 
asked the legislative counsel of the United 
States Senate whether statutory authority 
presently exists with the Library of Con- 
gress to perform this function. The legis- 
lative counsel informs me that such author- 
ity does exist under section 131 of title II 
of the United States Code, which provides: 

“Collections composing library: The Li- 
brary of Congress, composed of the books, 
maps, and other publications which on De- 
cember 1, 1873, remained in existence, from 
the collections theretofore united under au- 
thority of law and those added from time 
to time by purchases, exchange, donation, 
reservation from publications ordered by 
Congress, deposit to secure copyright, and 
otherwise, shall be preserved in the Library 
Building. The Law Library shall be pre- 
served in the Capitol in the rooms which 
were on July 4, 1872, appropriated to its 
use, and in such others as may hereafter 
be assigned thereto” (R. S. Par. 80; February 
19, 1897, c. 265, par. 1, 29 Stat. 545, 546). 
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The legislative counsel, in commenting 
on this provision said: 

“It will be noted that the provision quoted 
provides for the preservation of collections 
deposited ‘to secure copyright.’ The paper 
prints of early American motion pictures 
which it is proposed to convert to safety 
film were deposited under the copyright 
laws because of the unwillingness of the 
officials of the Library at that time to accept 
copyright on a motion picture in the ab- 
sence of a specific provision in the copyright 
law. 

“It is my opinion (and I may say that I 
have checked with the Law Department of 
the Library of Congress and they agree) 
that the provisions of the law referred to 
would be ample to justify an appropriation 
for this purpose and that no point of order 
would lie.” 

While statutory authority exists for the 
Library of Congress to carry out this project, 
no funds have ever been provided for this 
function. The Librarian of Congress in com- 
menting on this pointed out that “the pri- 
ority of other Library needs and my reluct- 
ance to ask Congress for the substantial sums 
that would be required to attack our motion- 
picture problems have restrained me from 
asking for the appropriations necessary even 
to make a beginning on a motion-picture 
program, but it is important that action not 
be postponed too long.” 


ESTIMATED COST TO COMPLETE CONVERSION OF 
PAPER PRINTS 


The Academy of Motion Picture Arts and 
Sciences, the organization which has done 
this splendid work in research and conversion 
of the old paper prints, estimates that the 
total cost to preserve and put the remainder 
of the collection back on film will be at least 
$250,000. This figure is a minimum figure 
and does not represent in the judgment of 
the academy the ultimate cost. As a prac- 
tical matter the academy would like to see a 
Federal contribution placed on an annual 
basis of $60,000 a year for 4 years. 


OTHER EARLY CELLULOSE-NITRATE FILMS 
NEEDING CONVERSION 


Since I first interested myself in this proj- 
ect, there has been one other development 
which I would like to bring to your attention. 
The Library of Congress, knowing of my in- 
terest in the preservation of old film, has 
called to my attention that they hold a 
private collection of old film known as the 
George Kleine Collection. This consists of 
about 1 million feet of film, and some 500 to 
600 titles, in various stages of preservation. 
Sample titles in this collection are: 

“Deliverance,” 1919, featuring Helen Keller. 

“Down the Old Potomac,” 1919. A trip 
made by Thomas A. Edison along the C. & O. 
Canal from Cumberland to Washington, D. C. 

“On a Good Old 5-Cent Trolley Ride,” 1905, 
A Thomas A. Edison production. 

“A Trip in Wilbur Wright’s Airplane,” 
1909. Made in Italy. Shows Wright explain- 
ing his plane to the King of Italy and a 
photographer’s trip in Wright's plane. 

“Titanic,” 1912. Actual scenes made on 
board 10 minutes before ship sailed from 

ton. Also the docking of a rescue 
ship in New York after the disaster. 

“Vanity Fair,” 1915, featuring Minnie 
Maddern Fiske. 

“Last Days of Pompeli” and “Quo Vadis,” 
19138. Both made in Italy. Examples of 
early foreign films distributed in the United 
States. 

“The Hungarian Revolution,” 1919. News- 
reel footage of the uprisings that followed 
World War I. 

Theodore Roosevelt in a number of 
scenes—newsreels, 

Films of the Carnegie Museum’s expedi- 
tion to Alaska, 1911. 
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ESTIMATED COST OF CONVERTING THE OLD 
CELLULOSE-NITRATE FILM 

The Librarian informs me that to preserve 
this collection, the second in historical im- 
portance only to the Library’s paper print 
collection, would cost $40,000 to make nega- 
tives on safety film. There is some dupli- 
cation between the paper print collection 
and the Kleine collection, but in such cases, 
of course, safety film would be made of 
only one of the prints—probably that in the 
Kleine collection because it is easier and 
cheaper to duplicate nitrate film on acetate 
than it is to convert paper prints to projec- 
tionable film. 

I hope that I have emphasized the need 
for immediate consideration of steps to be 
taken to preserve this priceless heritage. It 
is clear to me that if we are to protect this 
early Americana we must act at once, other- 
wise it may be lost forever. 

I bring all of this material to your atten- 
tion with the request and hope that you, 
and the members of the subcommittee, will 
give favorable consideration to the inclusion 
in the legislative appropriation bill for 1959 
of an appropriation for the Library of Con- 
gress to carry forward the program suggested 
in this letter. 

I specifically suggest, therefore, that your 
committee consider the following as an 
amendment to the legislative appropriation 
bill: 

“Preservation of early American motion 
Pictures: For expenses necessary to enable 
the Librarian of Congress to provide for the 
conversion to safety base film of the George 
Kleine Collection of nitrate film, and the 
paper prints of early American motion pic- 
tures now in the custody of the Library, 
$250,000.” 

Your favorable consideration of this re- 
quest will be appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
Tuomas H. KucHet, 
United States Senator. 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I hope 
the amendment will be approved. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. KUCHEL]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I offer the 
amendment which I send to the desk and 
ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 37, line 15, 
it is proposed to strike out “$249,429,000” 
and insert “$249,929,000.” 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, this $500,000 is proposed to be 
added to the atomic energy plant acqui- 
sition and construction section of the bill 
so that the United States may carry out 
its bilateral agreement with the Phil- 
ippine Government. By this agreement 
we agreed to participate to the extent of 
$500,000 in the building of a research 
reactor in the Philippines. In 1956 the 
funds were appropriated for this project, 
but for various reasons it has not been 
feasible to construct the reactor until 
this year. 

The House committee report states 
that these funds were not appropriated 
again this year because there was no 
assurance that they would be needed. 
Mr. President, we now have such assur- 
ance—and it is firm and definite—from 
Ambassador Carlos Romulo and from 
our own State Department. The Phil- 
ippine Government is ready to contract 
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with an American firm for the reactor 
project. 

Assistant Secretary of State Walter 
Robertson has advised me that it would 
be a severe embarrassment to the United 
States to back down from our previous 
commitment. The Senate, I am sure, 
remembers the recent visit paid to it by 
President Garcia, of the Philippines, and 
remembers that the Philippine nation is 
one of our stanchest allies in the Far 
East. It is certainly in our interest to 
help them in any way we can, and par- 
ticularly by assisting them to develop 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy. 
Therefore, I hope that the distinguished 
chairman of the committee will accept 
the amendment. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. This is really a 
matter of good faith, and the keeping of 
a contract between the two governments, 
is it not? ` 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Itis not only 
a matter of good faith, but we have 
heretofore appropriated for it. The 
reason it was left out of the bill this year 
was that at the time the Committee on 
Appropriations of the House and the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations 
acted, it was not certain that the Philip- 
pine Government was ready to go ahead 
with the project. In effect, it was said, 
“Let it wait until next year.” 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. HAYDEN. We are well satisfied 
that the Philippine Government will do 
its share. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. We are satis- 
fied of that. There is an aide-memoire 
from the Philippines somewhere in the 
Chamber. The Philippine Government 
not only assures us of its ability, but its 
readiness to go ahead with the project. 
The money will be needed this year. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I wish to con- 
firm what the Senator from Iowa has 
said. I was approached on the subject 
by the Assistant Secretary of State in 
Charge of Far Eastern Affairs. I have 
an aide-memoire which relates to this 
subject. With the permission of the Sen- 
ator from Iowa, I should like to make it 
a part of the Recorp at this point. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield for that 
purpose. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have the 
document to which I have referred 
printed in the Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the aide- 
memoire was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

ArpE-MEMOIRE 

The Philippine Government has been dis- 
turbed by the action taken by the House Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee in suppressing 
the item of $500,000 from the budget of the 
United States Atomic Energy Commission 
which was intended to cover the share of 
the United States Government of the ex- 
penses of establishing a nuclear research re- 
actor in the Philippines under the Philip- 
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pine-United States bilateral agreement. 
This reaction is heightened by the fact that 
the Philippine Atomic Energy Commission, 
which has recently been organized, plans to 
implement beginning this year the nuclear 
research reactor project under the terms of 
the agreement. 

The Embassy has been informed by the 
Department of Foreign Affairs that the 
Philippine Atomic Energy Commission is 
ready to finalize a firm contract with a com- 
petent American consulting firm for the 
project scoping job which will be followed 
by formal bids for the reactor component 
parts. The commitment of dollar funds in 
the current calendar year is therefore indis- 
pensable for the successful operation of the 
project. : 

It is earnestly hoped that the said outlay 
of $500,000 could be restored to permit the 
implementation beginning this year of the 
nuclear research reactor project under the 
bilateral agreement. It is needless to point 
out that the implementation of this project, 
coming so close after President Garcia's state 
visit to the United States, would have a tre- 
mendous impact in bolstering further the 
ties of friendship between the Filipino and 
American peoples. 

Jul. x 30, 1958. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. As the Senator 
from Montana and the Senator from 
Iowa have said, this is not a new request. 
The money was left out of the bill, and 
will have to be put back. The purpose is 
to carry out an agreement. The money 
had been previously appropriated, but it 
was taken out of the budget because we 
were not sure the Philippine Govern- 
ment was ready to go ahead. Now we 
are sure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. HicKENLOOPER]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 30, after 
line 10, it is proposed to insert the fol- 


lowing: 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
Assistance jor school construction 


For an additional amount for providing 
school facilities and for grants to local edu- 
cational agencies in federally affected areas, 
as authorized by the act of September 23, 
1950, as amended (20 U. S. C., ch. 14), in- 
cluding not to exceed $250,000 for necessary 
expenses during the current fiscal year of 
technical services rendered by other agen- 
cies, $60,150,000, to remain available until 
expended: Provided, That no part of this 
appropriation shall be available for salaries 
or other direct expenses of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Payments to school districts 

For payments to local educational agencies 
for the maintenance and operation of 
schools as authorized by the act of Septem- 
ber 30, 1950, as amended (20 U. S. C., ch. 13), 
$149,700,000: Provided, That this appropria- 
tion shall also be available for carrying out 
the provisions of section 6 of such act. 

Salaries and expenses 


For an additional amount for “Salaries and 
expenses,” $316,000. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, the 
amendment as printed shows the spon- 
sors as myself, the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. Jonnson], the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES], the Senator 
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from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], 
the Senator from California [Mr. 
Kuchl, the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. HILL], and the Senator from 
Maine [Mrs. SMITH]. 

In addition, the following Senators 
also are cosponsors of the amendment: 
The Senator from Missouri [Mr. SY- 
MINGTON], the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. THYE], the Senator from Michigan 
Mr. McNamara], the Senator from Flor- 
ida (Mr. SMATHERS], the senior Senator 
from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND], the Sena- 
tor from Washington [Mr. MAGNUSON], 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Cotton], the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Potter], the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. STENNIS], the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. CHURCH}, the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse], the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT], the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. WATKINS], the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. SCHOEPPEL], and the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Mounpt]. Other Senators may wish to 
join in sponsoring the amendment. 

Mr. President, this is the so-called 
school impacted area amendment. The 
President signed the authorization bill 
which was passed by Congress on the 
same day the Appropriations Committee 
of the Senate was acting on the supple- 
mental appropriation bill, which we are 
now considering on the floor. A budget 
estimate has been made, but it came to 
us after the House had acted, and on 
the last day when the matter was be- 
fore the Committee on Appropriations of 
the Senate. 

I hold in my hand the budget message 
of the President, dated at the White 
House on August 12, 1958. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the President’s mes- 
sage to the Senate and the message of 
the Bureau of the Budget to the Presi- 
dent be printed in the Record at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, August 12, 1958. 
The PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE. 

Sm: I have the honor to transmit herewith 
for the consideration of the Congress pro- 
posed supplemental appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1959 in the amount of $210,166,000 
for the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

The details of these proposed appropria- 
tions, the necessity therefor, and the reasons 
for their submission at this time are set forth 
in the attached letter from the Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget, with whose com- 
ments and observations thereon I concur. 

Respectfully yours, 
Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D. C., August 12, 1958. 
‘THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 

Sim: I have the honor to submit herewith 
for your consideration proposed supplemen- 
tal appropriations for fiscal year 1959 in 
the amount of $210,166,000, for the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr.KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Do I understand that 
this money is intended to be used in 
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areas which have developed school prob- 
lems because of Federal activities in con- 
nection with certain projects? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. It has no relationship 
to general school aid? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. No; it does not. 
This is the so-called impacted area 
amendment. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
join in the amendment, for this reason: 
When the matter was presented to the 
Committee on Appropriations, there was 
no evidence that the House would accept 
this amendment. Therefore we voted to 
leave it out and to ask the administration 
to take the matter up with the House. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The bill authorizing 
the appropriations had been at the 
White House for 10 days, and we re- 
ceived the budget request in the after- 
noon of the day we were buttoning up 
the bill. There was no opportunity to 
call witnesses or to hold any hearings 
to take any testimony. This is one of 
those things. Maybe the House will 
accept it, and maybe it will not. We 
have no knowledge what action the 
House will take. We felt, however, that 
we were not justified to take any action 
previously. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Since that time 
we have learned that the Committee on 
Appropriations of the House would like 
us to take this procedure and that they 
would consider it if we sent it over to 
them. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join the Senator from Cali- 
fornia in advocacy of the amendment, 
because we know that the request for 
appropriations on this item did not 
come to us until after the appropria- 
tion bill was buttoned up. The admin- 
istration was unable to act because the 
continuing authorization bill had just 
been passed. Consequently a time fac- 
tor has been involved. It is not a new 
program. It is a continuation of an 
existing program. It is of great ben- 
efit to many areas. Some of them are 
in Michigan. I am sure many other 
places in the country are also affected. 
I am delighted to join the Senator from 
California in offering the amendment. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, the 
State of Utah has a number of Federal 
installations which have caused great 
difficulty in some of our school districts. 
Many people have come into some of 
our areas on a temporary basis, and 
they very much need this type of help. 
Our school districts have been having 
trouble. If the program were suddenly 
abandoned, they would be in real trou- 
ble, because they do not have the money 
with which to carry on, and in many 
instances they have exhausted their 
borrowing capacity. 

Mr. MUNDT. It should be added that 
this particular appropriation is before 
the Senate under somewhat different 
circumstances from the other items 
which appear in the bill. On the other 
items we had in committee virtually 
unanimous votes to try to save a little 
money, and we have noted with regret 
that on virtually every one of those 
items the Senate has overruled the 
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Committee on Appropriations and has 
voted to spend the money which the 
committee had tried to save. 

This item comes to us under different 
circumstances. In the first place, as the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations has stated, and 
as the distinguished minority leader also 
has stated, it came before our commit- 
tee under the auspices of the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. HILL] only a few 
hours before we were marking up the 
bill. We were given no opportunity to 
go into the subject. It is a renewal of 
an existing program, an extension of a 
function which has been of immeasur- 
able service to school districts in every 
State of the Union where there is a fed- 
erally impacted area as the result of an 
activity of the Federal Government. 

On this item we did not take a vote. 
We did not reject it. We discussed what 
to do with it. We raised the question 
whether the House would act on it. In- 
stead of acting on it affirmatively or 
negatively in committee, it was decided 
- to consult with the Members of the 
House. Therefore, the pending amend- 
ment is in strict conformity with the 
planning of our Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The Senator is 
correct. The Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. HILL] is the chairman of the sub- 
committee which would normally han- 
dle this matter if it came through in the 
regular order. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from South Dakota 
has stated the facts. The Budget Bureau 
estimate did not come to the committee 
until just as the committee was com- 
pleting its work on the bill. But, as the 
distinguished Senator from California 
has said, we must make the appropria- 
tion. Many of the schools will be open- 
ing next month, which means in less 
than 30 days from now. They cannot 
wait until next January or February for 
the funds. The funds must be made 
available now. 

The Senator from California knows 
that the program has been in effect for 
many years to meet the situation in 
areas which are impacted by Federal ac- 
tivity, and where the Federal Govern- 
ment has a direct responsibility for the 
impact, 

So we must go forward. We must 
adopt the amendment offered by the 
Senator from California to make the 
funds available, and to make them avail- 
able now. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Alabama. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. Following the thought 
of the Senator from Alabama, even 
though the schools will be opening in 2 
or 3 weeks, they are already contracted 
for their teachers and contracted for 
their educational expenses on the cor- 
rect assumption that Congress will ex- 
tend the program and make funds 
available to them. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 
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Mr. ALLOTT. I commend what the 
Senator from California has done. We 
in the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare have followed the matter very 
carefully. In the next few days, many 
schools will be opening, and they will not 
be able to get along without these funds. 
The funds need to be supplied. 

I commend the Senator from Califor- 
nia for offering the amendment. I 
think it should be adopted now, so that 
the schools may be taken care of and 
can go ahead with their programs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from California 
(Mr. KNowLanp]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendment designated 
8-14-58-H, and ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 36, 
line 23, after the word “Foundation” it 
is proposed to insert: 

Provided, That $3 million of the funds ap- 
propriated in this paragraph shall be avail- 
able only upon the enactment of S. 4273 or 
H. R. 13749 for research and development 
costs in connection with agreements for co- 


operation with the European Atomic Energy 
Community. 


On page 36, line 2, strike out “$2,415,- 
840,000” and insert in lieu thereof “$2,- 
418,840,000.” 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, my 
understanding is that this matter was 
pending before the committee with a re- 
quest for a larger sum of money. 

Mr. ANDERSON. It was $25 million. 

Mr. HAYDEN. $25 million. It was 
decided that there was no authority of 
law for it. It now appears from this 
language that there is authority of law 
for $3 million. 

Mr. ANDERSON. The authorizing 
bill will be brought up later. This is a 
matter of cooperation with the European 
Atomic Energy Community. The re- 
search is supposed to begin in the re- 
maining months of this year. 

The language has been drawn in con- 
junction with the staff of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, so that in case 
the Senate and the House pass, and the 
President signs, one or the other of the 
bills, the $3 million will be available only 
in that event. 

This is a very much worthwhile mat- 
ter. The President sent a special mes- 
sage to Congress asking for $25 million. 
After much consideration, we felt that 
the $15 million for contingent liability 
guaranties was not necessary in this 
fiscal year. Of the $10 million for re- 
search, which the President requested, it 
was my feeling—and I did this on my 
own responsibility—that the amount 
could be safely reduced to $3 million. 

Subsequently, the Joint Committee 
joined in the opinion that the work could 
be done for $3 million. Therefore, we 
have asked for only this modest amount 
for research and development in con- 
junction with the European Atomic 
Energy Community. 


August 15 


Mr. HAYDEN. The appropriation is 
contingent upon the enactment of either 
S. 4273 or H. R. 13749, is it not? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes, it is. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I join with the 
chairman in the hope that the amend- 
ment will be agreed to. The Euratom 
program is very much desired by the ad- 
ministration. There was no chance to 
propose an appropriation until an au- 
thorization was received. Now the au- 
thorization has come. I join in the hope 
that the amendment will be accepted. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I thank the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Will the chairman of the committee 
accept the amendment? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
in the supplemental appropriation bill, 
funds are provided for our atomic energy 
program. I shall support the committee 
report, although in the committee, and 
in the Senate when the authorization 
bill was before us, I attempted to make 
certain changes which would have had 
the effect of eliminating the electric 
power convertible feature. The Presi- 
dent has stated that in his opinion it is 
not necessary to appropriate money for 
this plant at the present time. However, 
if it is appropriated, it should be for 
producing plutonium, and the con- 
vertible feature should be omitted. 

The committee’s report provides the 
initial installment of $45 million of the 
$145 million necessary for the construc- 
tion of the plant. The sole reason for 
building this reactor is to provide greater 
plutonium production capacity for de- 
fense purposes, but there is considerable 
conjecture as to whether existing capac- 
ity will be inadequate when the plant is 
completed. I am informed that two large 
private reactors being built in New York 
and Chicago will come into operation 
before the Hanford reactor, and they will 
produce plutonium. If the Euratom pro- 
gram is approved—and I understand it 
will be approved by the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy—sources of pluto- 
nium abroad will be expanded, although 
Euratom plutonium can only be used for 
peaceful purposes. The reactors which 
we now have will continue to produce 
plutonium for some time to come. Fur 
thermore, we cannot be certain as to 
how much of our present stockpile will 
be expended. 

My point is simply this: Because of 
the numerous unknown factors involved, 
it is difficult for anyone accurately to 
assess our plutonium requirements. 
Since the President has stated that there 
is no certain need for additional pluto- 
nium production capacity, I have favored 
the delay of this reactor. 

‘The President has also stated that the 
reactor should not be converted to the 
production of electric power. The reason 
advanced for making the reactor con- 
vertible is that if a profit is realized from 
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the power, it would offset part of the cost 
of making the plutonium. Obviously 
there would be a profit only if the value 
of the power produced by the reactor 
exceeded the expense of making the 
power. 

The capital investment alone for 
making the reactor convertible is $25 
million, plus $10 million to convert it 
when the time comes, and at least $60 
million more to add the necessary gen- 
erating equipment. 

Whether the value of the power will 
exceed the total expense of making it, 
including that part of the operating ex- 
penses chargeable to power production, 
depends largely upon the military de- 
mand for plutonium. It is my under- 
standing that for military purposes it is 
sound accounting to value plutonium at 
$30 a gram, If there is no military de- 
mand for plutonium, its only use is as 
fuel and its value is only $12 per gram. 
I am informed that if a 300,000-kilowatt 
generator is installed, to make the con- 
vertible feature of the reactor pay for 
itself in due time will depend upon plu- 
tonium being sold for military purposes 
at $30 a gram for at least 20 years. So, 
the question arises, do we need plu- 
tonium for military purposes for 20 
years? We certainly hope not, but no 
one can foresee that accurately. 

Deputy Secretary of Defense Quarles 
has stated to me in a letter that if there 
shall be any demand for plutonium 
from this reactor, it will not last longer 
than 10 years. On the basis of a 10- 
year demand, the Bureau of the Budget 
has calculated that if all relevant fac- 
tors are considered, the net loss in mak- 
ing the reactor convertible to production 
of 300,000 kilowatts of power will be 
approximately $58 million. If as much 
as 700,000 kilowatts of capacity is added, 
there might actually be a saving on the 
production of plutonium, but this 
amount of power would overflow by some 
400,000 kilowatts the requirements of 
the AEC installation at Hanford. This 
extra power, therefore, would have to 
compete with power from private and 
public sources. 

The line between those undertakings 
which must be handled by the Govern- 
ment and those which are more suitable 
for private enterprise can never be 
clearly drawn. It is a question of tradi- 
tion and sound policy. I, personally, 
have believed that private industry 
should build powerplants where they are 
capable of doing so. Where they are not 
capable of doing so, because of the size 
and other problems involved, then the 
Government should do it. In applying 
these principles to this project, I cannot 
see the necessity for convertibility, and 
certainly where there is considerable 
doubt, it is wiser to proceed on the more 
conservative costs of no convertibility, 
thereby saving some 75 to 80 million 
dollars. 

Likewise, the President does not rec- 
ommend appropriations for the gas- 
cooled reactor at this time. While the 
House did not put this money into the 
budget, the Senate Committee decided to 
do so. Conceding that it is a good proj- 
ect, is there any reason why the dead- 
lines for a privtae industry group to 
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agree to build the reactor should be set 
at such an early date that an agreement 
with industry is unlikely? We should 
give them more time to organize them- 
selves. To appropirate money now is to 
take a long step toward insuring that 
the Government will be obliged to spend 
$51 million for this project when by wait- 
ing the same results could be obtained 
without expense. 

While it is not a part of this bill, the 
question of Euratom is also before the 
Congress. I am glad the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] had money 
added for that purpose in the pending 
bill this afternoon. 

In view of the fact that Euratom will 
provide a greater source of plutonium in 
the free world and technical advance- 
ment both for us and our allies, its ends 
are very much at one with our own 
objectives. 

Mr. President, as I have stated, I shall 
not offer an amendment to this bill be- 
cause we have already debated this sub- 
ject, but I do want to make clear my 
feelings on this important problem. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I do 
not intend to take a great amount of 
time. However, I do not wish the Senate 
to feel that the decision of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations and the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy was a fool- 
ish one. I would bring to the Senate as 
the first witness on the question the for- 
mer Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, Mr. Strauss, who appeared 
before the Joint Committee on June 24, 
1958. The able Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Bricker] turned to him and asked: 

If this authorization is made, you would 
desire to put up a convertible type at the 
present time? 


Mr. Strauss said: 
Personally, I would. 


Admiral Strauss is a reasonably good 
businessman. I introduced that because 
he had made a careful study of the mat- 
ter. Commissioner Vance, whose testi- 
mony is on page 315 of the authorization 
hearings, similarly expressed himself. 
Commissioner Libby, at page 317 of the 
same hearings, said: 

I think 1-B—the convertible type—is a 
pretty safe bet. 


Commissioner Graham said: 


If I were forced to vote this morning on 
this question, I think I would go along with 
1-B—the convertible type. 


Commissioner Vance said: 


A question was asked a moment ago of 
Dr. Libby which one of these types we dis- 
cussed with the Bureau of the Budget, and 
he said 1—A—single purpose. * We did 
not have the full figures on 1-B. Therefore, 
at that time it was largely a choice between 
1-A and 3, and as between those two we 
discussed with the Bureau 1-A. I think if 
we had had all this information today, the 
discussion would have been on the basis of 
1-B—the convertible type. 


Every member of the Atomic Energy 
Commission expressed himself by saying 
that the convertible type was desired. 

If the reactor is to run at full capac- 
ity for 20 years in making plutonium, the 
plant will pay for itself very easily. But 
if by some chance we should enter a 
period when it would not be producing 
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plutonium, our only hope would be to 
convert the plant to the proper type. It 
is that process which we have recom- 
mended. I say it is the proper and logi- 
cal business approach taken by Admiral 
Strauss, Dr. Libby, Dr. Vance, and Dr. 
Graham—by each of them. 

I appreciate the fact that the able 
Senator from Massachusetts will not of- 
fer his amendment. I appreciate the 
way in which he stated his position. I 
simply wanted the Senate to know that 
this is not something which the Joint 
Committee and the Committee on Ap- 
propriations did capriciously. The com- 
mittees had a chance to study all the 
information and came to the conclusion 
that the convertible type was the best. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I appreciate the statement of the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico. In the commit- 
tee, I opposed putting in the convertible 
type of reactor. I also opposed putting in 
the gas-cooled reactors at this time. But 
I do not wish to offer the amendment, 
because, as the Senator stated, we dis- 
cussed the subject before we had evi- 
dence on it, and I think it would be a 
waste of time to submit the amendment. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I thank the able 
Senator from Massachusetts for helping 
to avoid a controversy which it is not 
necessary to have. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, on 
behalf of my colleague, the senior Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND], and 
myself, and the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. Sparkman], the Senator from Indi- 
ana [Mr. CAPEHART], the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. NEUBERGER], and the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], 
I call up my amendment designated 8- 
14-58-J and ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be read for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 19, 
line 21 it is proposed to strike out 
“$3,200,000” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$4,500,000.” 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I 
should like to inquire if this is simply 
an increase in the limitation, and not a 
provision to increase the amount of 
money provided in the bill. 

Mr. SMATHERS. The Senator from 
Arizona is correct, The amendment 
calls for no increased appropriation in 
the ordinary sense of the term, It merely 
increases the limitation and allows the 
FHA to use the money it has—and 
which it will earn—for the purpose of 
hiring employees to facilitate the han- 
dling of applications requiring FHA ap- 
proval. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Does the housing leg- 
islation which was passed earlier at this 
session of Congress impose a greater 
burden upon the FHA? 

Mr. SMATHERS. By virtue of the 
housing program already passed, appli- 
cations for FHA approval have been 
pouring in, particularly in certain rap- 
idly growing areas of the country. The 
result is that the applications are piling 
up to the point where they are not proc- 
essed for as long as 5 or 6 weeks. 

The program is not moving forward 
as rapidly as it should be, so the FHA 
has asked merely that they be per- 
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mitted to use additional money from 
their earned income, 

Mr. HAYDEN. Inasmuch as the 
amendment does not involve any in- 
crease in the amount of money in the 
bill, I think the Senate might adopt the 
amendment. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Has the agency to 
which the additional authority will be 
granted made a request for the addi- 
tional funds? 

Mr. SMATHERS. The agency asked 
that they be permitted to have $5 mil- 
lion. The Bureau of the Budget rec- 
ommended that the agency have only 
$4,500,000. The Committee reduced that 
amount. Now we are restoring the 
amount to what the Bureau of the Bud- 
get recommended, but that is less than 
the amount which the agency requested. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I join with the 
chairman in accepting the amendment. 
I hope it will be agreed to. The hous- 
ing program has progressed much faster 
than had been expected. This is an 
administrative feature, to permit closer 
supervision of the houses which are 
being built. As I understand, this is 
particularly important in Florida, where, 
for some reason or other, people seem 
to like to go. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts. That feeling is 
becoming uniform throughout the Na- 
tion. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. Iam happy to yield 
to the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I express my ap- 
preciation to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations for his will- 
ingness to accept the amendment. 
Something was said about the delays in 
processing. I have a schedule of the 
workload. I find, for example, that in 
Miami the work is running 48 days be- 
hind schedule. In Tampa, it is running 
40 days behind. In Phoenix, Ariz., it is 
running 25 days behind. In Columbus, 
Ohio, it is running 24 days behind, 

The load is getting bigger and bigger 
all the time because of the great stim- 
ulus which was given to housing con- 
struction under the Emergency Housing 
Act which was passed earlier this year, 

If the Senator from Florida will not 
object, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Recorp an 
article entitled “July Housing Starts 14 
Percent Above 1957,” which was pub- 
lished in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald for August 14, 1958. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Juny HOUSING STARTS 14 Percent ABOVE 1957 

Housing construction activity held up bet- 
ter than usual in July, the Labor Department 
reported yesterday. 

Not including farm housing, 111,000 units 
were started last month, a decline of 4,000 
units from June, which the Department de- 
scribed as less than usual for this time of 
the year. Compared with July 1957, this 
represented an increase of 13,000 units— 
nearly 14 percent. 

Private housing construction, which usu- 
ally declines in July, rose this year by 2,800 
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units to a total of 107,300. This is a gain of 
14 percent over July last year and the largest 
total for any month since May 1955. 

Housing started under FHA and VA mort- 
gage insurance programs accounted for the 
entire increase from June to July. 

On a seasonally adjusted basis, private 
housing started in July was at an annual 
rate of 1,160,000 units, the highest in 2% 
years. 

Publicly owned housing started in July 
declined from 10,500 to 3,700 units. The 7- 
month total for this year so far was at a 
6-year high of 40,300 units compared with 
32,200 reported in the same period of 1957. 


Mr.SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent, also, to have printed 
in the Recorp a table showing the work 
load which has built up in various areas 
of the United States. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Fourteen days is considered normal proc- 
essing time. The following offices have a 
backlog in excess of 14 days even though FHA 
has been employing overtime, per diem and 
fee appraisers: 


Days work 

Zone II: on hand 
Wuümmgton, dei!!! 19 
Washington, d ennademnem ae 24 


„ A AA 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Pittsburgh, Pa- 
o (TTT 


Zone III: 
AF Blass. oa ccc ewan ecos 28 
MAMI i PR rites ok cinias Sine a nm ahem 48 
r psa rele ited sa rele 40 
( VAT 22 
(TTT 23 
Greensboro, N. C 
Columbia, S. C 
Knoxville; enn —“'˙öX' 16 
Zone IV: 
Sig e . sehine meh 22 
Springfield, III. 18 
Indianapolis, Ind —— donnin 25 
Des Moines, Iowa 4 23 
ee a E 25 
Grand Rapids, Mich 22 
Minneapolis, Minn 19 
Cintinnatl; io. 22 
Cleveland, Ohio 19 
Columbus, ( cine 24 
. b roi T A A DOR a 19 
Zone V: 
G M MO erra nna 16 
Pallas; TONE ssa ss bs. A 3 28 
Fort Worth, Tex 
Houston, Tex 
Lubbock, Tex 
Zone VI: 
220% VATE. tae 2 24 
Los Angeles, Calif. 24 
Sacramento, Calif. 35 
San Diego, . 19 
San Francisco, Calif- ....=-1----------- 21 
S TGR 5 Sat a an oo pelicano 28 
ü E E E A E 25 
Salt Lake City, Utan 15 
Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, 


sometimes I think we overlook the fact 
that FHA is a money-making organiza- 
tion. During the years it has been in 
operation since 1935, it has collected in 
fees, premiums, and investments almost 
$1,500,000,000. It has paid out in oper- 
ating expenses about $500 million. 
There has been a net profit of almost 
$1 billion. 

All this amendment does is to author- 
ize them to use an additional amount of 
their earnings in order to do more work, 
and thereby produce an even greater 
profit. 
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Mr. SMATHERS, I thank the Sena- 
tor from Alabama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recorp a copy of a 
release issued by the Federal National 
Mortgage Association in regard to the re- 
lease of $100 million additional for this 
housing program, and also a statistical 
table of the income and operating ex- 
penses of the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration through June 30, 1958. 

There being no objection, the release 
and the table were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


ONE HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS Mort FNMA 
FUNDS MADE AVAILABLE FoR Low- AND MOD- 
ERATE-PRICED HOUSING MORTGAGES 


Announcement was made today by the 
Federal National Mortgage Association that 
$100 million more is being made available 
for commitments to purchase low- and mod- 
erate-priced housing mortgages under its 
special assistance program authorized by the 
Emergency Housing Act of 1958. This ac- 
tion, taken with the approval of the Bureau 
of the Budget, increases the total available 
for this program to $850 million of the $1 
billion authorized by the legislation. 

In previous actions, $300 million of com- 
mitment authority was made available for 
the program on April 4, $300 million on 
May 26, and $150 million on July 23. 

Under its special assistance program for 
low- and moderate-priced housing mort- 
gages, FNMA issues commitments to pur- 
chase FHA-insured and VA-guaranteed 
mortgages of $13,500 or less covering hous- 
ing on which construction had not started 
at the time the application was made for 
FNMa's commitment. 

According to FNMA President J. Stanley 
Baughman, FNMA has entered into commit- 
ment contracts totaling $706 million for the 
purchase of 58,861 mortgages under this 
program, These figures reflect FNMA activi- 
ties through August 12, and cover 33,428 VA 
mortgages totaling $411 million and 25,433 
FHA mortgages amounting to $295 million. 
These mortgages will provide for 58,861 units 
of new housing, Mr, Baughman said. 

Mr. Baughman stated that the funds are 
being made available to the Association with 
the understanding that the program will 
continue to be reviewed taking into consid- 
eration existing circumstances and con- 
ditions. 


Federal Housing Administration—Income 
and operating expenses through June 30, 
1958 


Income from 
fees, premiums, 
and Invest- 


Operating | Net income 


expenses 


1935, $6, 336, 905 |—$5, 797, 206 
1936. 12, 160, 487 | —9, 657, 239 
1937. 10,318,119 | —4, 627, 851 
1938. 9, 297, —1, 423, 
1939 —655, 83 
1940. 4, 653, 774 
1941 10, 766, 778 
1942. 14, 845, 268 
1943. 14, 687, 333 
1944. 17, 174, 054 
1945. 9, 605, 750 
1945. 19, 537, 580 
1947 10, 726, 471 
1048, 31, 093, 734 
1949. 40, 605, 470 
1950 58, 247, 522 
1951. 66, 690, 613 
1952. 72, 398, 632 
1953. 83, 943, 021 
1954 93, 829, 873 
1955. 102, 620, 908 
1956. 104, 945, 615 
1957. 146, 969, 012 105, 707, 560 
1958 156, 908, 263 111, 343, 411 
Total-] 1, 471,004,055 | 500, 742, 412 961, 261, 643 
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Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Alabama agrees, does he 
not, that this addition will make it pos- 
sible for this Federal agency to make 
even more money for the Federal Gov- 
ernment than the agency previously has 
taken in. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes, and I have so 
stated, 

Mr. SMATHERS. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Alabama. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I should like to ask 
a question: Does this appropriation 
come out of administrative funds, or 
does it come from profit resulting from 
the payment of interest or irom some 
other source? 

Mr, SPARKMAN. It is the excess of 
insurance premiums and fees in con- 
nection with the insured loans, over the 
operating expenses and the losses which 
may have been incurred. It is really a 
reserve to protect the Government on 
its insurance risk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment submitted by the Senator from 
Florida (Mr. SmatHers], on behalf of 
himself and other Senators. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, I submit 
the amendment which I send to the 
desk, and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Jorpan in the chair). The amendment 
will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 27, 
after line 1, it is proposed to insert the 
following: 

NATIONAL CAPITOL PLANNING COMMISSION LAND 
ACQUISITION 
National Capitol Parkway and Playground 
System 

For additional amount for “Land Acquisi- 
tion for National Capitol Parkway and Play- 
ground System” for land acquisition for the 
George Washington Memorial Parkway, $2 
million to remain available until expended: 
Provided, That not to exceed $120,000 of the 
funds provided herein may be used for neces- 
sary expenses of the Commission (other than 
payments for land) in connection with such 
acquisition. 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, in 1930, 
the entire plan for the development of 
the George Washington Memorial Park- 
way was proposed. The project is prac- 
tically completed from Mount Vernon to 
Great Falls, on the Virginia shore; and 
it is rapidly nearing completion on the 
Maryland side, from Great Falls to 
Washington. 

It is uncontroverted that there exists a 
great necessity for additional park fa- 
cilities in the metropolitan Washington 
area. Unquestionably, the continuation 
of this parkway development will add 
much to our Capital City; and the ap- 
propriation provided by my amendment 
will permit the early completion of this 
memorial to our first President. 

Already, Mr. President, about $28 mil- 
lion, has been spent on the entire 
project. 

In order that this entire project may 
be realized, continuation of the work 
from the Capital City to Fort Washing- 
ton, in Prince Georges County, Md., 
must be permitted. All plans for that 
portion of the parkway are complete. 
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My amendment calls for an appro- 
priation of $2 million for land acquisi- 
tion to further the project. Actually, 
only $1 million of this sum represents 
Federal funds, because half of it—the 
other $1 million—is to be repaid to the 
Federal Government from local funds, 
The Prince Georges County Commis- 
sioners already have completed the nec- 
essary authorization for repayment of 
these funds to the Federal Government. 

The urgency of this matter is indi- 
cated by the rapidly increasing land 
values south of the city of Washington. 
That is the only remaining area close to 
the city which is largely undeveloped; 
and it is changing rapidly every day. 
It is important, therefore, that we get at 
this job, and have the funds with which 
to complete the project. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I regret 
that I have to oppose the amendment of 
the Senator from Maryland. But in 
view of the action taken by the commit- 
tee, I have no choice. 

Personally, I felt that funds should be 
provided for the acquisition of land for 
this portion of the George Washington 
Memorial Parkway. However, a ma- 
jority of the members of the committee 
felt otherwise; and the proposal was re- 
jected by the committee. 

It was the view of the majority of the 
committee that an expenditure of some 
$10 million could provide greater recrea- 
tional benefits at many other places 
throughout the country. 

As I have stated, I have no choice. 
Therefore, I have to oppose the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Maryland. 

I understood the Senator from Mary- 
land to state that approximately $28 mil- 
lion has been expended on the project. 
However, so far as I know, no money has 
been spent by the Federal Government 
on the section between the District line 
and Fort Washington. 

Mr. BEALL. That is correct; but the 
Federal Government has spent money 
on the project. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I was here when the 
Capper-Crampton Act was o 
enacted. The act authorizes a parkway 
from Mount Vernon to Great Falls, on 
the Virginia side of the river—of course, 
omitting Alexandria—and, on the Mary- 
land side of the river, from Great Falls, 
omitting the District of Columbia, down 
to Fort Washington. 

Mr. BEALL. Les, down to Fort Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The project has been 
completed from Mount Vernon to Alex- 
andria. 

Mr. BEALL. That is correct. 

Mr.HAYDEN. And the work has been 
extended upstream from this side of 
Alexandria to the site of the new build- 
ing for the Central Intelligence Agency. 
The parkway has never reached Great 
Falls. 

Mr. BEALL. On the Maryland side, 
the parkway must go through Mont- 
gomery County and Prince Georges 
County. The work in Montgomery 
County is either completed or is under 
contract. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I understand. But 
nothing has been done from the District 
line south to Fort Washington. 
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Mr. BEALL. The counties are making 
their contributions. Prince Georges 
County is bound, by commitment, to pay 
50 percent of the cost and is prepared to 
put up the matching funds now. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Of course, if the work 
is ever to be done, it would be cheaper to 
do it now, because land values are rising. 
That is an appealing argument, and the 
one I used unsuccessfully in committee. 

But there has not been any action in 
that section, or any contribution for it, 
so far as I know. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
BEALL]. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Maryland yield for that 
purpose? 

Mr. BEALL, I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I now 
understand that the chairman of the 
committee opposes the amendment. 
Therefore, if I may do so, I temporarily 
withdraw my suggestion of the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, inas- 
much as the committee rejected this 
proposal, other members of the commit- 
tee should express their views in regard 
to the amendment. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
when the matter came before the com- 
mittee, there was no evidence—as the 
chairman of the committee has said— 
that work under the contract had gone 
forward. I understand that the commit- 
tee unanimously rejected the proposal, 
and did so on the ground that at the 
present time other projects were more 
needed than this one. 

Mr. BEALL. But is it not a fact that 
the committee did not know that $28 
million was already invested in the proj- 
ect? Of course, no project is really 
worthwhile until it is actually completed. 
Inasmuch as $28 million has already 
been spent on the project, certainly we 
must keep it going. 

Mr. BYRD. I should like to ask the 
chairman of the committee whether the 
money in this fund has been exhausted. 

Mr. HAYDEN. No. The situation is 
that in Virginia, the parkway is com- 
pleted from Mount Vernon to Alexan- 
dria. From Alexandria, upstream about 
as far as the site for the new building 
for the Central Intelligence Agency 
these sections of the parkway are either 
completed or are in process of comple- 
tion. 

There remains to be built—if it ever 
is built—the part of the parkway, on 
the Virginia side of the Potomac, from 
the site of the new building for the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency to Great Falls. 

On the Maryland side, property has 
been acquired for construction of the 
parkway from Great Falls south to the 
District line. No expenditure has been 
made by either the District of Colum- 
bia or the State of Maryland on the 
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stretch of the parkway from the District 
of Columbia, south, through Maryland, 
to Fort Washington, other than small 
sums for surveys. 

Mr. BEALL. In Montgomery Coun- 
ty. The State and Montgomery County 
have spent money on the project from 
the District line to Great Falls. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is true. The 
money we are talking about appropri- 
ating is for the project from the District 
of Columbia south. 

Mr. BEALL. The Senator is correct, 
but the other part of the project is prac- 
tically completed. 

Mr. BYRD. Unless the money is pro- 
vided will there be an uncompleted link 
in the parkway? 

Mr. BEALL. Yes. It goes from 
Great Falls to Washington. That partis 
either completed or under contract. It 
is true that the part of the project from 
Washington, D. C., to Fort Washington is 
not completed. But when the George 
Washington Parkway is completed it will 
leave one county and continue in an- 
other county. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, the 
committee worked for days and days and 
days on this bill. After due considera- 
tion of all the testimony and facts on 
hand before the committee the bill was 
marked up. The bill was not marked 
up by 4 or 5 Senators; the committee did 
the marking up. 

Mr. BEALL. But the committee did 
not know that $28 million had been spent 
on the project. That fact was not in 
the evidence. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The committee knew 
the money had been spent on the project. 
For the moment, I think the committee 
was correct in this action. 

I hope the Senator from Maryland will 
not press his amendment, because ac- 
ceptance of the amendment would be 
overriding the committee as a whole. 

Mr. BEALL. I was not there, but I 
understand the committee did not have 
before it the fact that $28 million had 
been spent. Because the District of 
Columbia is between Prince Georges 
County and Montgomery County, there 
is an unconnected link in the parkway. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I think it is up to the 
committee to decide what money should 
be spent immediately. 

Mr. HAYDEN. As I understand, 
there will never be a connection between 
the two links of the highway, because the 
District of Columbia separates Prince 
Georges County from Montgomery 
County. The committee was concerned 
about the question whether the State of 
Maryland or any local interest had done 
anything or had contributed anything 
toward acquiring the right of way from 
the District of Columbia south. 

Mr. BEALL. No. Prince Georges 
County was not prepared, up until now, 
to put up matching funds. Now it is 
prepared to do so. 

Mr. HAYDEN. There was no evi- 
genos before the committee to that ef- 

ect. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. If the Senator will 
yield, half of the $2 million, or $1 mil- 
lion, would be a loan to Prince Georges 
County, to be repaid by the county in 8 
years. The request is for $2 million. 
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One million dollars would be an advance 
to Prince Georges County, to be repaid 
in 8 years. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is, the money 
which the local agency would put up 
would be loaned to it by the Federal 
Government? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. One-half of it, which 
is to be repaid in 8 years. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The project would 
cost $2 million, and $1 million of it 
would be loaned. 

Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, I have a 
sheet in my hand with figures which I 
have obtained from the Park and Plan- 
ning Commission. I should like to read 
the figures. 

The cost of Federal land acquisition is 
$974,553.20. 

The cost of land added by State par- 
ticipation is $974,500. 

Total land acquisition cost is $1,949,- 
053.30. 

The amount spent for construction is 
$1,757,930. 

Funds obligated from funds already 
appropriated total $2,676,500. 

Total land acquisition and construc- 
tion costs, either spent or obligated, are 
$6,383,430.30. 

Those are the figures which were 
given to me this morning by the Park 
and Planning Commission. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The figures still do 
not establish that any money has been 
spent by State or local agencies, or that 
there will be any money spent, except 
the $1 million which the Federal Gov- 
ernment will lend. 

I repeat the figures which I have read. 
The cost of the land that has been ac- 
quired is $1,949,053.30. They are the 
figures which were given to me today by 
the National Park and Planning Com- 
mission. 

Mr. HAYDEN. My understanding is 
that practically nothing has been spent 
on the portion of the project between 
the District of Columbia and old Fort 
Washington. 

Mr. BEALL. The parkway goes to the 
old fort. The State is ready to go ahead. 
If the purchase of the land is put off, 
land values will increase and the costs 
will go up. 

Mr. HAYDEN. It is true that the 
amendment provides for a loan, which 
will be repaid by the county, for one- 
half of the $2 million. The total 
amount of $2 million consists of $1 mil- 
lion representing the share of the Fed- 
eral Government, and $1 million repre- 
senting the advance which will be made 
to Prince Georges County, which is to 
be repaid. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I wish to say to the 
Senator from Ohio, first of all, this is a 
part of an established project. Second, 
the District of Columbia intervenes be- 
tween the two counties of Maryland in- 
volved. If this matter is postponed for 
a couple of years, we shall have to pay 
twice as much for the land. I have 
been around this city for 25 years. I 
remember when Chinatown was at the 
base of our Capitol. I remember some- 
thing about real estate values here. I 
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remember when there was an effort 
made to buy a parking site in the area 
next to the Senate Office Building. I 
am in favor of it. I think we should 
buy every square foot of that area, be- 
cause eventually we shall have to pay 
three times as much. This is a growing 
area. 

The system under discussion will have 
to be developed. There is involved a 
Federal share of $1 million, The other 
$1 million will be advanced to Prince 
Georges County, which will be repay- 
able in 8 years. If we do not provide 
for the acquisition now, the Federal 
Government’s share will be $2 million 
instead of $1 million. I think, as a mat- 
ter of prudence and foresight, having in 
mind what happens to real estate values 
in this vicinity, the amendment should be 
adopted. It would be a wise move, be- 
cause we shall have to complete the sys- 
tem, anyway. I think doing it at the 
present time will result in saving money. 

Of course, the chairman of the com- 
mittee cannot accept the amendment, 
because it was rejected by a majority 
vote of the committee; but I know 
where his heart was and how he felt 
about it. He is immobilized as a result 
of the majority vote in committee. I 
doubt whether the amendment received 
quite the discussion it merited in ad- 
vance of the marking up of the bill by 
the committee. 

So I support the amendment of the 
Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is there any prece- 
dent for the Federal Government’s 
lending money to local agencies? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes. We loan money 
to the District of Columbia. We have 
done it for years. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator refers 
to the District of Columbia? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That has never hap- 
pened in Ohio. I recognize Ohio is far 
removed, but within the State we have 
local communities which say, “We can- 
not put up our money; we cannot go 
forward.” In the State of Ohio we did 
not establish the principle of the State 
putting up its share and then lending 
to the local community the amount of 
money which was needed for the local 
community’s share. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It is by no means an 
uncommon practice, and we have done 
it under the Federal Highway Act, as 
the Senator will recall. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. If it is not an un- 
common practice, it still is not a good 
practice. I do not know that under the 
Federal Highway program we loan 
money to local communities or State 
governments to put up their share. I 
do not believe that is done. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I do not pass upon 
the merits of the practice. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I think the amendment of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Maryland 
ought to prevail and ought to go to con- 
ference, because this is an important 
matter. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
am not so familiar with the proposal as 
I should be, but I know in the hearings 
with respect to the National Planning 
Commission we did not haye—whether 
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we were unable to obtain them or they 
were not available I do not know—the 
figures as to the amounts spent. I be- 
lieve the figure is $28 million already. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The information 
might have thrown a different light on 
the committee action at the time. Those 
figures were not available at the time. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I re- 
gret very much to be compelled to say 
anything about this matter. This is 
doubtless a most worthy and meritori- 
ous project. ` 

Mr. President, I have a very great 
concern about what is happening to the 
Committee on Appropriations of the 
Senate of the United States. We go to 
the committee rooms. We conduct our 
hearings. We meet to mark up the bill. 
I certainly would not contend in any 
circumstances that we are correct in all 
decisions, but we are at least a stand- 
ing committee of the Senate and we 
give attention to all these items. 

I did not hear the evidence presented 
with respect to this specific item, but I 
know the committee discussed it at 
some length, and on a vote the commit- 
tee rejected this proposed amendment. 
I did not hear the testimony, and I do 
not know about the validity of the $1 
million loan to a county in Maryland. 
Such a loan perhaps would be perfectly 
sound, but in my opinion it certainly 
would set a precedent. 

I see no connection whatever between 
loans which might be made to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, which is specifically 
and directly under the jurisdiction of 
the Congress, with the Congress sitting 
more or less as the governing body of 
the District, and loans which might be 
made to a county in Maryland. 

This is a good project. It is a merito- 
rious project. I would be more inclined, 
though, to desert the action of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations if the amend- 
ment provided the $1 million were to be 
taken from the Maryland allotment un- 
der one of the highway funds. We all 
know those funds have been increased 
substantially of late. 

The action proposed, if taken, will un- 
doubtedly establish a precedent. I do 
not see how we can reject a loan to any 
other county simply because it is not 
adjacent to the District of Columbia, and 
not close to the dome of the Capitol of 
the United States. 

Above all, Mr. President, if the proc- 
ess of the Committee on Appropriations 
being reversed on every amendment it 
has considered continues, it certainly will 
not be calculated to encourage a member 
of the committee to sit through the long 
hours of the markup on bills. We must 
have spent 18 or 20 hours to mark up 
this bill alone, considering these items 
and mulling them over. 

I have always endeavored to vote with 
the committee, even if I were on the 
opposite side of the committee vote, un- 
less I served notice on the committee that 
I did not intend to follow the action of 
the committee on the floor. 

If we are to reverse the committee on 
the floor, however desirable it might be 
for some of our colleagues, in all these 
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instances, the committee might as well 
place in the bill, to start with, every 
amendment which is proposed, and then 
bring the bill to the floor. 

Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. BEALL. I appreciate the position 
taken by the Senator from Georgia, but 
the committee did not have the figures 
I submitted today. As a matter of fact, 
I did not know myself until yesterday 
that $28 million had been spent. This 
practice has been followed up in Mont- 
gomery County, on the western end of 
the parkway. Prince Georges County 
was not ready until this year to guaran- 
tee the money until now. 

There is a memorial highway which is 
being built from Great Falls to Fort 
George Washington, and more than half 
of it is either built or under construction; 
that is, in Montgomery County, the 
western end. It is true the District of 
Columbia is in between. 

Prince Georges County was not ready 
to follow through until this year, but 
now it is ready. If there is to be a me- 
morial highway it will have to go all the 
way. If the Appropriations Committee 
had had the figures available I think per- 
haps the committee would have taken 
different action. I think there would 
have been a different opinion about the 
project. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I will say to the Sen- 
ator I do not recall at the moment how 
I voted on this item in the committee, 
but the committee took action and acted 
unfavorably. Is this highway not on the 
Interstate System? 

Mr. BEALL. No, it is on the park 
system. 

Mr. RUSSELL. It is not a part of any 
highway? 

Mr. BEALL. No. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Why should the 
Treasury lend $1 million to the county 
in Maryland? 

Mr. BEALL. This road is to be built 
by the park system. It is to be on the 
only undeveloped land within the vicin- 
ity of the Capital where a park and a 
parkway can be established. That is 
the main reason for the action. The 
actual construction will be by the De- 
partment of the Interior. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, it is 
always very painful to differ with our 
colleagues on these items. It was pain- 
ful for me to differ with the distin- 
guished Senator from Alabama yester- 
day, when we considered an amend- 
ment about which the Senator was very 
much concerned, which had been re- 
jected by the committee. If committee 
action is to mean anything, I think the 
members of the committee should sup- 
port the committee, and I shall vote to 
support it. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, a mo- 
ment ago the Senator from South Da- 
kota [Mr. Munpt] made a statement 
indicating his displeasure and disap- 
pointment that the committee was being 
reversed on items to which it gave study 
and recommended to the Senate the 
items be not allowed. In this case it has 
been pointed out that the Prince Georges 
County in Maryland, until now, was not 
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ready to go forward with its contribu- 
tion to the building of the road. Now it 
is said, “We are ready, provided the 
United States Government will loan us 
the money.” 

Mr. BEALL. Only temporarily. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. There are 88 counties 
in the State of Ohio. If the Federal 
Government is to start loaning money 
to local counties and States to enable 
them to put up their share of projects, 
I had better let them know about it back 
home. I think the principle is unsound. 
If such procedure has been established, 
it ought to be stopped. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum, and I shall ask for a yea- 
and-nay vote on this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. BEALL]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. NEUBERGER, Mr. SALTON- 
STALL, Mr. ALLOTT, Mr. HUMPHREY, 
and Mr. WATKINS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
offer the amendment which I send to 
the desk and ask to have stated. It is 
offered on behalf of the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Murray], the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Munpr], the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDER- 
son], the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Potter], the Senator from Wyoming 
LMr. Barretr], the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. Watkins], the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], and myself. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 18, 
after line 8, it is proposed to insert the 
following: 

OUTDOOR RECREATION RESOURCES REVIEW 

COMMISSION 

For expenses necessary to carry out the 
provisions of the act of June 28. 1958 (Public 
Law 85-470), $100,000, to remain available 
until expended. 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, this 
amendment would provide funds for the 
National Outdoor Recreation Resources 
Review Commission, to enable it to get 
underway this year. Congress has 
already authorized an appropriation of 
$2,500,000 to carry out the vital work of 
this Commission, which will inventory 
the outdoor recreational and wildlife and 
scenic resources of our country. 

The Congressional members from the 
Senate and House have already been ap- 
pointed. Four members are now present 
in the Chamber, namely, the distin- 
guished Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
AnvErson], the distinguished Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Warxuys], the distin- 
guished Senator from Wyoming (Mr. 
BaRRETTI, and myself. The House mem- 
bers likewise have been appointed. 
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It is my understanding that the Presi- 
dent has already named the public mem- 
bers of the Commission. However, the 
President has been unable to announce 
those members, I am informed by the 
White House, because they have not gone 
through the necessary FBI clearance. I 
presume they will all be cleared, and in 
a short time the President will announce 
his appointments; but we cannot really 
get underway until this appropriation of 
$100,000 is approved. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I yield. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I read the following 
from the committee report on this 
subject: 

The committee recommends the disallow- 
ance of the budget estimate of $100,000 for 
the salaries and expenses of the Outdoor 
Recreation Resources Review Commission. 
Inasmuch as all of the members of the Com- 
mission have not been appointed it is the 
view of the committee that funds for the 
work of the Commission should be deferred. 


Mr. NEUBERGER. The only point is 
that the President has made his appoint- 
ments, but cannot announce them until 
they go through the necessary security 
clearance. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, I am 
advised the public members of the Com- 
mission have been selected by the Presi- 
dent and the announcement of the ap- 
pointments will be made as soon as FBI 
has concluded the clearance of those 
appointed. That will be taken care of in 
a matter of a week or two. 

The whole difficulty is occasioned by 
reason of the fact that the legislation 
setting up this Commission was enacted 
only a short time ago. However it is 
desired that the Commission will start 
its work before the first of next year. 
I am hopeful that this amendment will 
be accepted by the distinguished chair- 
man of the committee. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
the statements which have just been 
made by the Senator from Wyoming and 
the Senator from Oregon, I have been 
informed by the Secretary of the In- 
terior, Mr. Seaton, are correct. 

It will be recalled that in the com- 
mittee we decided not to do anything be- 
cause the public members had not been 
appointed. I should like to confirm what 
has been said. The members have been 
appointed, and the only thing holding 
them up is the customary FBI investiga- 
tion. Therefore the reason the commit- 
tee held up the appropriation is now 
water over the dam. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, what the 
Senator from Massachusetts and the 
Senator from Arizona have advised the 
Senate is correct. This subject is now 
in quite a different category from what 
was considered by the committee. The 
subject was presented to the committee 
on the basis that the public members 
would not be appointed and ready to 
serve until next year, so we thought the 
subject could be brought up in January. 
Since information has been made avail- 
able that the President has already made 
his appointments, it seems to me that it 
would be foolhardy and unwise for us to 
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defer instituting the important work of 
the commission. I am sure that mem- 
bers of the Appropriations Committee 
are unanimously in favor of the work 
of the Commission. If it is ready and 
able to function, I think the chairman of 
the committee would be justified, on the 
basis of our discussion in the committee 
room, in accepting this amendment. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
wish to make a very brief statement. 
While there were a great many sponsors 
of the bill, it finally bore the name of the 
junior Senator from New Mexico. How- 
ever, all of us who were sponsors of it 
were interested in it. 

I have had some discussion with mem- 
bers of the White House staff, in view 
of the fact that my name appeared on 
the bill. What has been stated here to- 
day is absolutely correct. I think it 
would be too bad if the President should 
name the public members in the fall, 
and they were not available to make pre- 
liminary inspection trips until next year. 

Mr. BARRETT. I believe that the re- 
lease of the names will take place in a 
matter of a week or 10 days, not next 
fall. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I know that the 
names are ready to be announced, but 
the question was whether the Commis- 
sion should start functioning next year 
or this fall. I took the very strong 
position with the White House staff that 
a preliminary survey should be made as 
quickly as possible. If the money is 
made available in this bill, the Commis- 
sion can start its work this fall. 

Mr. BARRETT. Plans are already 
underway for meetings this fall. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, my col- 
league and his cosponsors are to be 
highly commended for offering this 
amendment. I am sure the Senator 
from Arizona and the Senator from 
Massachusetts will see the equity 
of their claims. The Commission needs 
to get its work underway at once. I 
think it should be stressed that if the 
Commission does the job we think it will 
do, it will prove to be a very economical 
agency. It will be an economical ex- 
penditure of funds to have the Commis- 
sion at work. This subject is of vital 
concern to us in the areas which have 
great recreational assets, and I hope the 
committee will accept the amendment. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, as one 
who was present when the question was 
discussed in committee, in my opinion 
there is no question that the amend- 
ment should be agreed to. The only 
question was whether the committee 
should be appointed now. It is obvious 
that the Commission members have been 
appointed, and that the clearance is only 
a matter of days. The Commission 
should have the funds to enable it to 
function in accordance with the legis- 
lative act. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, pursu- 
ant to the advice which I have received 
from other members of the committee, I 
will accept the amendment. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arizona. He 
was one of the principal supporters of 
the Outdoor Resources Review legisla- 
tion when it went through, as he well 
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might be, because of the great scenic 
attractions in his own beautiful State. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that the name of the distin- 
guished Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
ALLoTT] be added as a cosponsor of the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I now yield to the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. WATKINS] one 
of the principal members of the Com- 
mission. 

Mr. WATKINS. _ Mr. President, there 
is a time limit within which the Com- 
mission must do its work; and if it is to 
finish in time it should start immedi- 
ately. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
NEUBERGER]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a brief 
statement on the work of the Outdoor 
Recreation Resources Review Commis- 
sion be printed in the Recorp at this 
point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
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This amendment provides the sum pro- 
posed by the Bureau of the Budget for ini- 
tial operations of the National Outdoor Rec- 
reation Resources Review Commission. 
Congress has authorized the appropriation 
of $2,500,000 to carry out the work of the 
Commission, which is to prepare a com- 
plete inventory and review, State by State, 
of the recreational facilities and possibili- 
ties of the entire Nation. The law estab- 
lishing the Commission requires completion 
of the data and recommendations for a 
long-range recreational development pro- 
gram by September 1, 1961, 

The Commission will be composed of 15 
members. Four members have been ap- 
pointed from membership of the House of 
Representatives and four from the member- 
ship of the Senate, as required by the stat- 
ute. Seven members remain to be appoint- 
ed by the President. I have received assur- 
ances from members of the White House 
staff that these appointments will be made 
within the next 2 or 3 weeks. It is my 
understanding that final action—after sift- 
ing through scores of nominations for ap- 
pointment—has been delayed because of the 
time required to complete certain necessary 
investigative procedures. 

It is my hope that the Senate will ap- 
prove the sum proposed to carry on the 
work of the Commission and that its mem- 
bers can meet and organize at an early 
date. If the Commission is without funds 
until the next session of Congress, it will 
be seriously hampered in completing the 
review and report by the deadline specified 
in the act which created it. A great deal 
of work will have to be done by the Com- 
mission staff at the earliest possible date to 
achieve the objective of a thorough and 
complete study of our Nation’s outdoor rec- 
reation facilities. Unless funds are provided 
at this session of Congress, some 4 to 6 
months may be cut from the time available 
for completion of the study. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
offer the amendment which I send to 
the desk and ask to have stated. It is 
designated “8—14—-58-N.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 
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The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 17, 
between lines 11 and 12, it is proposed 
to insert the following: 

FEDERAL CONTRIBUTIONS 

For an additional amount for “Federal 
contributions” including financial contribu- 
tions to the States pursuant to section 205 
of the Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950, as 
amended, to be equally matched with State 
funds, $9 million: Provided, That funds ap- 
propriated under this head in the Inde- 
pendent Offices Appropriation Act, 1958, shall 
be available for the purposes of this appro- 
priation. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have sent to the desk an amendment to 
H. R. 13450, which would add to the 
bill the sum of $9 million, while retain- 
ing authority for the Office of Civilian 
and Defense Mobilization to expend ex- 
isting funds in the amount of $3 million 
for the purposes of the act. 

Mr. President, in passing H. R. 7576 
on July 23 of this year, the Senate took 
one of the most forward steps in non- 
military defense in 8 years. 

Among other things, the bill author- 
ized the expenditure of Federal match- 
ing funds of not more than 50 percent 
toward the cost of personnel and ad- 
ministrative expenses of State civil de- 
fense employees and for items of per- 
sonal equipment for State and local civil 
defense workers. 

As the senior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts pointed out at the time of con- 
sideration of the bill, civil defense is 
lagging in many States, In more than 
one-half of them there are less than 12 
full-time civil defense employees. He 
pointed out quite clearly that no mat- 
ter how many civil defense volunteers 
there might be, the services of these men 
and women may not be used effectively 
without a strong nucleus of trained lead- 
ers, professional people, available for 
civil defense or national disaster relief 
activities. The bill authorized a maxi- 
mum of $25 million appropriations in 
any single year. 

Mr. President, final passage of H. R. 
7576 did not take place before the sup- 
plemental appropriation was sent to the 
Congress and action was taken on the 
bill by the House of Representatives. 
The President did request a supplemental 
appropriation of $9 million to supple- 
ment funds of $3 million already avail- 
able to the Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization for the purposes of carry- 
ing out section 6, section 408, of the act 
as amended. 

Mr. Hubert Schoen, director of the 
Minnesota civil defense, has brought to 
my attention the very great need to pro- 
vide these appropriations as the Presi- 
dent has requested. Unfortunately, the 
Committee on Appropriations did not 
see fit to provide the additional $9 mil- 
lion. 

In Minnesota, for example, funds in 
the amount of $204,000 of the budgeted 
figure would be provided on a matching 
50-50 basis to help the State civil de- 
fense organization add to its staff per- 
sonnel with training capabilities who 
would assist us in building the local 
training programs for volunteers in the 
police, fire, rescue, medical, and radio- 
logical defense programs. 
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In addition, these funds would enable 
the target cities, such as Minneapolis, 
St. Paul, and Duluth to add to their civil 
defense staffs people who could assist 
in their own local training programs. 
The program would help some 35 coun- 
ties in the State which have active civil 
defense programs, principally those 
which are in the so-called reception 
areas for disbursal from the cities. 

Minnesota is fortunate in having vig- 
orous leadership in its civil-defense pro- 
gram, but the huge demands on civil 
defense which the new weapons place 
upon our governmental structure re- 
quire that we do everything possible to 
create even stronger civil defense pro- 
grams in States like Minnesota, and to 
develop useful civil defense programs in 
those areas which are not quite so fortu- 
nate and perhaps may not have as effec- 
tive a leadership. 

Very recently, July 23, the President 
signed H. R. 7576 which modernized the 
Civil Defense Act of 1950, by authoriz- 
ing Federal grants to the States and po- 
litical subdivisions for administrative 
and personnel costs. The President’s 
budget provided $18,600,000 per year for 
this purpose. The $9 million item for 
Federal contributions in this bill is need- 
ed to carry out the mandate of Congress. 

A staff of trained, full-time specialists 
is required to develop an adequate civil 
defense capability at the local level—a 
capability useful also in case of natural 
disasters such as hurricanes and floods. 
Most of the States and localities have 
been unable by themselves to support 
such a staff. Due to lack of funds less 
than 800 full-time employees are en- 
gaged in civil defense work in the States, 
and in over half of the States there are 
less than 20 full-time employees—Fed- 
eral, State, and local—employed in civil 
defense. What use are 4 million un- 
skilled and untrained volunteers without 
supervision or direction? The lack of 
trained civil defense workers has been 
especially evident when the States have 
been hit by disasters. 

The governors’ conference, the may- 
ors’ conference, American Municipal 
Association, the Association of County 
Officials, and the American Legion have 
strongly supported such grants. Con- 
gressional committees which have 
studied civil defense have long recom- 
mended such grants. In the face of 
the recent enactment of H. R. 7576, and 
the recommendations of Congressional 
committees, how can the Senate reject 
such an appropriation? 

Congressional committees and State 
and local officials have long stressed the 
need for a national civil defense plan. 
Such a plan has now been prepared, but 
to implement it will require Federal 
leadership, direction, and a grant-in- 
aid. Approval of this $9 million item 
will make this possible. 

The advent of the H-bomb and the in- 
creasing threat of radioactive fallout has 
made civil defense more of a national 
problem. The Federal Government 
must assume more responsibility for its 
operation and assist in its financing. 
This was the recommendation of the 
Commission on Intergovernmental Re- 
lations as well as the Holifield and Ke- 
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fauver subcommittees which have 
studied the problem. In addition, the 
governors’ conference, the mayors, and 
associations of State and local directors 
have made similar recommendations as 
has the President. 

The Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations—the Kestnbaum Com- 
mission—of which I was a member, es- 
tablished a special task force on civil 
defense. As a result of its findings the 
Commission unanimously recommended: 

The assumption by the National Govern- 
ment of a more dominant role in civil de- 
fense requires the full measure of financial 
responsibility and policy leadership by the 
legislative and executive branches of Na- 
tional Government. The Congress is urged 
to direct its energies toward developing a 
realistic national program of civil defense, 
with provision for adequate planning and 
operating funds. The Federal Civil Defense 
Administration should be given increased au- 
thority for planning and administration so 
that its authority matches its responsibility. 

The Commission recommends that Con- 
gress amend the Federal Civil Defense Act 
to liberalize the financial participation of 
the National Government in State and criti- 
cal target area civil defense administrative, 
planning, and training costs. 

The Commission believes that civil defense 
grants-in-aid will continue to be necessary 
unless the Congress establishes a direct na- 
tional program of civil defense involving the 
assumption by the National Government of 
predominant financial responsibility for this 
function. 

I point out that from the enactment of 
the Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950, Con- 
gress has never cut FCDA's Federal contribu- 
tion item. Much has been done with this 
money. It is now imperative that the Fed- 
eral contribution of $9 million be included 
in this bill in order to stimulate State and 
local efforts and carry out the mandate of 
the Congress provided in the enactment of 
Public Law 85-606 (H. R. 7576). 


I have here a table showing how the 
$9 million when added to existing bal- 
ances will be allocated among the States, 
which I ask to have printed in the Rec- 
orp at this point. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

State allocations based on $12 million, of 
which $3 million is carryover from the 
existing contributions balance 


Allocations 
6 — ——————— $169, 000 
V 90, 000 
6ỹdſ T—T— 8 99, 000 
ile... 2 1. 141, 000 


P 150, 000 
7 194. 000 
TT Re day OE ae nS Pea 87, 000 
T 259, 000 
Massachusetts 392, 000 
1 ———— 485, 000 
T 204, 000 
Mississippi 114. 000 
ccc 248. 000 
Henn —fñ04 — 851, 000 
— — ——ͤ— — . 

( ͤ ↄ (( O 37, 000 
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State allocations based on $12 million, of 
which $3 million is carryover from the 
existing contributions balance—Continued 


Allocations 
New Hampshire 53, 000 
New Jersey 409, 000 
New. Mexico. 2 — 59, 000 
.. yo a, BEERS IS OS 1, 859, 000 
North Carolina 216, 000 
»»»» 51, 000 
Z a a 


1 ee 40, 000 
DM ROT a Cn ERT A 81, 000 
Territories, and so fort 150, 000 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, on July 
9, when we were discussing the public 
works appropriation bill, I had a col- 
loquy with the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr, ELLENDER] about the Purgatoire 
project. At that time he assured me 
that he would do everything he could to 
have $130,000 included in the bill for 
the planning of the Purgatoire project. 
I am informed that he did that. He 
made every effort he could to get the 
$130,000 item included in the bill. Pre- 
viously this afternoon I talked with the 
distinguished Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
Haypben] and his staff. They have told 
me that under no circumstances: would 
they accept an amendment or consider 
an amendment for the $130,000 item for 
the starting of the Purgatoire project. 

This project has been pending for 14 
or 15 years. Within the last 10 days 
there has been a disastrous flood there. 
I should like to have the Senator from 
Arizona comment on it if he would. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Asa result of our con- 
ferences with Members of the House of 
Representatives, we know that they will 
not accept the project because the total 
cost is above $5 million. It would be a 
waste of time to accept the amendment. 
The Senator could have the pleasure of 
having the Senate act on it, but the 
money would not be appropriated. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Is it a fact that the 
situation is such that the House has 
refused to act on any projects which 
cost in excess of $5 million? 

Mr. HAYDEN. In this bill, yes. We 
had so much trouble in the original bill, 
we are certain that we could not get the 
money in this bill. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I join in what 
the chairman of the committee has 
stated, and confirm his statement. 
There are a number of projects in the 
public works appropriation bill, which 
is still pending in conference. We felt 
that putting in additional items costing 
more than $5 million would be a waste 
of time, because we were having such 
difficulty with the House on the prin- 
cipal appropriation bill. A meritorious 
project such as the Senator refers to 
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should be added to the first appropri- 
ation bill next year. 

Mr. HAYDEN. No doubt there will be 
a different picture next year. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I will offer such an 
amendment next year. However, I be- 
lieve that for the record this statement 
should be made, so that the people of 
Colorado will know why the matter is 
not being considered at this time, and 
why the Senator from Arizona feels it 
cannot be considered. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
amendment which is before us is to pro- 
vide for matching funds for the Federal 
Civil Defense Agency, now known as the 
Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization. 
It was recommended by the Bureau of 
the Budget and was recommended by the 
spokesman of the agency, Leo Heogh, 
former Governor of Iowa. The funds 
are needed, I believe, because of the 
action of Congress in passing H. R. 7576, 
which was signed by the President on 
July 23. 

This particular act modernized the 
Civil Defense Act of 1950, and author- 
ized a Federal grant to States and crit- 
ical subdivisions for administrative per- 
sonnel costs. 

In the hearings, starting at page 306 
and going through page 337, considerable 
justification was presented by the agency 
for its request. 

The report analyzes the hearings and 
notes on page 11, that of a request for 
$4 million for salaries and expenses— 
that is, for the central agency—$2,915,- 
000 was granted. 

For research and development, a re- 
quest was made for $9,150,000. None was 
recommended by the committee. 

The item this amendment goes to is 
Federal contributions. The supple- 
mental estimate was $9 million. None 
was appropriated. I have talked over 
this matter with members of the com- 
mittee and other Senators. I realize that 
their feeling is that until the States have 
had an opportunity to present their 
plans, and to give Congress more detailed 
information, the requested amount 
should not be allotted or appropriated. 

There is a national plan for civil de- 
fense and defense mobilization. I 
realize the item is of recent origin. I 
realize full well that the request of the 
administration for $9 million was re- 
ceived at the last minute. But my feel- 
ing is that a great need exists to stimu- 
late the local and State activities in the 
field of civil defense. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. HAYDEN. This is what the re- 
port says: 

The committee appreciates that additional 
responsibilities have been added by the new 
legislation for the sharing of personnel and 
administrative costs of civil defense func- 
tions at State and local levels, but the com- 
mittee believes that appropriations for con- 
tributions up to one-half of such total costs 
should await the more accurate figures to be 


presented following the approval of State 
plans. 


The accurate figures on this item can- 
not be obtained at present. The only 
suggestion I can make, which might be 
helpful, is that instead of appropriat- 
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ing $9 million of new money, the $3 
million which is now available be made 
applicable for this work. That can only 
be done by writing an amendment to 
this effect. 

Funds appropriated under this head in the 
Independent Offices Appropriation Act, 1958, 
shall be available for financial contributions 
to the States pursuant to section 205 of the 
Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950, as 
amended, to be equally matched with State 
funds. 


If we were to proceed in that way, $3 
million would be available with which to 
do some work between now and next 
year. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The chairman and 
I have discussed this matter privately. 
My feeling is that the $3 million which 
may be made available under the Inde- 
pendent Offices Appropriation Act would 
not be adequate for the purposes which 
the new Federal Civil Defense Act au- 
thorizes. That is H. R. 7576. 

I say hopefully and I say it with a 
sense of realization that my information 
on the subject is not so complete as I 
should like it to be—that fhe request 
which was made by the Bureau of the 
Budget could be granted; but that if it 
could not be, we might at least take a 
portion of that request, along with the 
funds which have already been appro- 
priated, and give this agency a chance 
to start. 

The Director of the Agency has ap- 
peared before the subcommittee on the 
reorganization of defense mobilization in 
the Federal Civil Defense Agency. I 
have been impressed with his adminis- 
trative ability, his knowledge of his or- 
ganization, and his dedication to his 
work. There are many State agencies 
which are doing outstanding work. I 
have received numerous telegrams, let- 
ters, and reports. In fact, I know that 
many Senators have heard from their 
respective agencies. 

The cities have simply no way to pro- 
vide additional funds. The truth is that 
the Federal Government has asked that 
far more work be done by them, because 
H. R. 7576 places a heavy burden on 
civilian defense activities and puts the 
Federal Government into it. 

I shall make a suggestion to the Sen- 
ator from Arizona, knowing that he 
wants, above all, to do the right thing 
as he always does. I mean this most 
sincerely. I think we might consider 
putting these funds on a matching basis, 
recognizing that if the program gets 
under way, as we hope it will, the Agency 
can request an appropriation in a defi- 
ciency or supplemental appropriation 
bill in the next Congress and obtain 
additional funds. 

But I have been told by responsible 
officers that unless some funds are made 
available over and beyond those which 
are provided in the Independent Offices 
Appropriation Act, the program will be 
stymied. They simply want to be able 
to undertake what they have planned to 
do this year. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I may say to my friend, 
the chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
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propriations, who has been so under- 
standing of the problems in my State, 
that as a former mayor of the city of 
Philadelphia and vice president of the 
American Municipal Association, I have 
had some experience with the difficulties 
of the cities in meeting the civil defense 
problem which has been thrown on 
them. 

In my judgment, civil defense should 
never have been thrown on the cities. 
It should be in the Department of De- 
fense. The defense of our cities should 
be a high priority of the Army, with the 
assistance of the other agencies of the 
Department of Defense. But it is not 
there; it has been thrown on the cities. 

I know the budgetary difficulty which 
I had as mayor of Philadelphia from 
1952 to 1956 to try to get the money 
which was necessary to keep some sem- 
blance of civil defense agency going. 

I have received a telegram from the 
civil defense director of Allegheny 
County, at Pittsburgh, pointing out the 
situation there. The Governor of Penn- 
Sylvania, George Leader, has sent a 
strong recommendation to me for an in- 
creased appropriation. I have also re- 
ceived a letter from the mayor of San 
Francisco, a vice president of the Ameri- 
can Municipal Association, urging that 
the appropriation asked for be provided. 

I know the Senator from Arizona re- 
ceives from numerous Senators many 
requests for the inclusion of items in all 
of the appropriation bills, and I know 
he is very understanding of our prob- 
lems. I do not mean to indicate that 
these matters have not received the very 
best of consideration by the commit- 
tee. 
However, the amendment submitted 
by the Senator from Minnesota calls for 
somewhat less than one-third of the 
amount of the item which has been rec- 
ommended by the Bureau of the Budget; 
and this matter relates to one of the 
most important of all the needs with 
which we are dealing. 

I do not believe that anyone else in 
the country knows more than he about 
the problems of fallout, shelter, and 
evacuation. 

I am very much concerned lest we go 
through another year without making 
provision for what is generally recog- 
nized as a reasonable civil defense plan. 

I apologize for taking this much time. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp a letter from the American 
Municipal Association and a telegram 
from the civil defense director of Al- 
legheny County. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and telegram were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

AMERICAN MUNICIPAL ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., August 14, 1958. 
The Honorable JOSEPH S. CLARK, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR CLARK: We respectfully urge 
restoration of the $29,388,000 requested by 
the President in the supplemental appropria- 
tion bill, H. R. 13450, for use by the Office 
of Defense and Civilian Mobilization to 
establish a national civil defense program. 


With the unanimous approval of H. R. 7576 
(now Public Law 606) earlier this month, 
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the cities of the Nation felt that for the first 
time the Federal Government had recognized 
its longstanding obligation to assert leader- 
ship in this field. Further, it was expected 
the Federal Government would now render 
vitally needed assistance to help established 
local civil defense programs develop into 
well-manned, well-equipped operations. 

The action of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee on August 13 to cut this ap- 
propriation to $6,815,000 should, I believe, 
be reconsidered because the request was spe- 
cifically designed to achieve the objectives of 
H. R. 7576 as passed by the Senate only a 
few days earlier. 

Despite their own relatively substantial 
efforts and expenditures on civil defense, the 
Nation’s cities simply do not have the fi- 
nancial or technical resources to deal with 
the larger problems civil defense poses—such 
as adequate shelter design, warning systems, 
food stockpiling, mass evacuation, ete. The 
net result of our efforts so far is that the 
United States still continues to be extraordi- 
narily vulnerable to destruction by atomic 
attack, and this vulnerability is so great as 
to seriously limit our ability to deal effec- 
tively with the international problems that 
confront us and all other free nations. 

We respectfully urge your support for 
restoration of the $29,388,000, mentioned 
above, when the supplemental appropriation 
bill, H. R. 13450, is considered on the floor 
of the Senate. 

Respectfully yours, 
GEORGE CHRISTOPHER, 
President; Mayor of San Francisco. 
PITTSBURGH, Pa., August 15, 1958. 
Senator JOSEPH CLARK, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Please support Public Law 606 by voting 
this afternoon, August 15, for the Potter- 
Humphrey amendment to provide funds for 
that law. 

J. B. SULLIVAN, JR., 
Director, Civil Defense, Allegheny 
County and Pittsburgh, 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recorp a telegram 
received by the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. MANSFIELD] from Hugh K. Potter, 
director of civil defense, Helena, Mont. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
gram was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

HELENA, MONT., August 13, 1958. 
Hon. Mixx MANSFIELD, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Following telegram sent to Senator Har- 
DEN: “Your action in our behalf most nec- 
essary. Elimination of $9 million supple- 
mental appropriation requested by the Presi- 
dent for Federal contributions to State and 
local governments for personnel and admin- 
istrative expenses will defeat the purpose of 
H. R. 7576, recently passed and signed by 
the President, State and local governments 
are most anxious to proceed with defense 
plans, but elimination of funds will prac- 
tically ruin civil defense activity. Please 
use all means possible to restore the $9 
million requested by the President for this 
vital and necessary defense program.” 

HUGH K. POTTER, 
Director, Civil Dejense, Helena, Mont. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Pennsylvania 
for the very valuable observations he 
has made. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
YARBOROUGH in the chair). Does the 
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Senator from Minnesota yield to his 
colleague? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am glad to yield 
to my colleague, who has joined me in 
sponsoring the amendment. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, this item 
was discussed at great length in the 
committee. In fact, the question was 
before the committee on two different 
days. The committee voted once; and 
later reconsidered, and took action on 
the item a second time. 

All of us had received communica- 
tions from the governors and mayors 
who asked that we act favorably on the 
recommendation of the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

Personally, I had a strong feeling that 
we should appropriate some funds, be- 
cause no State civil defense administra- 
tor can proceed properly to meet his 
responsibility of providing adequately 
for the civil defense of the people of his 
State, if he does not know what funds 
will be available. 

The mayors who also must take ac- 
tion in connection with the program, 
face a similar problem. 

This is a new field. Every day there 
are new ideas regarding what would con- 
stitute a proper civil-defense program. 

Therefore, I thought these funds 
should be appropriated. But the item 
was rejected by the committee. 

I have brought to the floor an amend- 
ment which calls for a lesser appropria- 
tion than the one called for by the pend- 
ing amendment. I am a cosponsor of 
the Humphrey amendment, together 
with the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
PoTTER] and the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Dirksen]. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
sen], the Senator from Arizona IMr. 
HAYDEN], the chairman of the commit- 
tee, and I, and other members of the 
committee were present at the commit- 
tee meeting when the Administrator, 
former Governor Hoegh, presented to 
the Appropriations Committee the needs 
of his Agency. I listened to the detailed 
report he made. He presented the matter 
very ably, and he convinced me. I know 
he is a good Administrator. 

So I believe the Senate should take 
action on this matter. 

However, in view of what we en- 
countered in the committee, I anticipated 
that a few roadblocks would be thrown 
in the way as we proceeded to deal with 
this matter. Nevertheless, action on it 
should be taken; therefore, and I have 
risen to support the amendment which 
has been submitted by my colleague 
[Mr. HUMPHREY], inasmuch as I am a 
cosponsor of the amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
am very grateful to my colleague. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield to me? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
wish to congratulate both the Senators 
from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY and 
Mr. Tuyz] on the amendment they have 
submitted. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Let me say that 
the Senator from Michigan (Mr. POTTER] 
had an amendment of his own, as did 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] 
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and my colleage [Mr. THYE]. We have 
simply joined together, as a group. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is fine. I 
think this is an excellent bipartisan 
amendment, and I wish to endorse it. 

I commend the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. CLARK] for the remarks he 
has made. I think he speaks with un- 
usual authority as a former mayor of 
Philadelphia, because he has had ex- 
perience with civil defense. He knows 
what a shadow of civil defense we have 
today; and he knows how important 
civil defense can be, and should be. On 
the basis of the Gaither report and other 
studies, it is very clear that the failure 
to take proper action in this field is one 
of the great oversights—in fact, prob- 
ably the most striking failure of our 
national defense program. 

Mr. President, I hold in my hand tele- 
grams from three outstanding Wisconsin 
citizens. One of the telegrams comes 
from Frank Zeidler, the mayor of Mil- 
waukee. He is an outstanding national 
authority on civil defense, and he has a 
deep understanding of this matter. 
Frank Zeidler has been a great cham- 
pion of civil defense, and he is a top 
expert, too. His telegram reads as 
follows: 

MILWAUKEE, Wis., August 13, 1958. 
WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Urge you arrange floor amendment to Sen- 
ate appropriations bill to restore 89 million 
to implement terms of H. R. 7576. Appro- 
priation urgently necessary to cities and 
States to build strong civil defense organiza- 
tions vital to national safety. 

FRANK P. ZEIDLER, 
Mayor, City of Milwaukee. 


Mr. Bernard Goecks, civil defense di- 
rector for the city of Glendale, Wis., has 
sent to me the following telegram: 

GLENDALE, Wis., August 13, 1958. 
Senator WILLIAM PRoxMIRE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Urge your support for restoration of funds 


to H. R. 7576 especially for personnel and 
administration. 
BERNARD GOECKS, 
Civil Defense Director, City of Glen- 
dale, Wis. 


The other telegram has come to me 
from Mr. Harold P. Bruett, chief of pub- 
lic safety and civil defense director of 
Greendale, Wis. His telegram reads as 
follows: 

GREENDALE, Wis., August 13, 1958. 
Hon. WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.+ 

Urge you work for reinstatement of $9 
million salary appropriation in bill H. R. 
7576. I appreciate your past interest in this 
bill, 


HAROLD P. BRUETT, 
Chief of Public Sajety and Civil 
Defense Director, Greendale, Wis. 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Minnesota yield 
to me? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
thank my distinguished colleague for 
yielding to me; and I also thank him for 
the very thoughtful speech he has made 
on this subject. 
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It seems to me that with this matter 
in the offing, now that the Congress has 
passed the bill which provides for 50-50 
sharing with the local groups and the 
States, unless the action now proposed 
is taken, the municipal authorities and 
the States will be placed in a most difi- 
cult and embarrassing position, because 
they could be charged with having spent 
the local funds before the matching Fed- 
eral money was available. 

So I agree with my distinguished col- 
league that in this instance the respon- 
sibility rests more on the Federal Gov- 
ernment than on the States. 

Literally hundreds of thousands of 
people are donating their services, free 
of charge, in order to teach classes, at 
night, in methods of survival and 
methods of combating catastrophic 
bombing in their home communities. 

So I believe that failure to provide 
this amount would mean an end to the 
activities conducted thus far by the 
State leaders who have been doing their 
utmost to make the program a success- 
ful one. 

Nine million dollars is but a drop in 
the bucket, when compared to the $45 
billion the Federal Government is spend- 
ing for military hardware—for instance, 
for atomic bombs which might be 
dropped on some country, in the event 
of the outbreak of war. 

So the expenditure now proposed, as 
compared to the huge sum the Congress 
has voted as appropriations for military 
hardware—appropriations which I sup- 
port—really amounts to only a few pen- 
nies. However, we must spend some pen- 
nies if we are to be able to know how to 
handle such catastrophic situations if 
and when they develop. 

Therefore, I believe the requested ap- 
propriation should be made available; 
and I believe that if the conferees would 
be willing to include in the conference 
report a provision to the effect that the 
funds will be available only when a plan 
has been submitted to the proper author- 
ities, then the objective of the Appro- 
priations Committee will have been met, 
and we shall be fulfilling the pledge 
Congress has made; and in that way we 
shall make it possible for the program to 
continue—instead of promising 50-50 
sharing, but then doing absolutely noth- 
ing about it at this session of Congress. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Michigan. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, I am 
delighted to join my distinguished 
friend, the Senator from Minnesota, in 
submitting the amendment, because I be- 
lieve it deals with the heart of the civil 
defense program, inasmuch as it gets 
down to the grassroots level. 

In the committee hearings, whenever 
this item was discussed, it was stated 
that one of the reasons why the item was 
not allowed was that the Agency had not 
submitted its request or its program to 
the House Appropriations Committee. 

I believe many of us fail to realize that 
the Congress, by its action in connection 
with the Reorganization Act—by means 
of which the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion and the civil defense agency were 
merged—made it necessary for a new 
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plan to be developed. The administra- 
tion has developed a new plan of its own; 
and the authorization for appropriations 
for the new Agency was agreed to only in 
the last 3 weeks. 

Therefore, the Agency did not have an 
opportunity to present it to the House, 
and the request came to the Senate 
pretty late. This is a national plan. If 
civil defense is to have any meaning, we 
must provide funds, as is proposed in the 
amendment, 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Michigan. 

I yield now to the Senator from Colo- 
rado, and then I shall yield to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, I wish 
to say a few words, and I hope the Sen- 
ator from Washington will listen. I 
join in support of the amendment for a 
very simple reason. The State of Colo- 
rado has become a prime military target, 
as a result of military installations in 
my State, and I want to see those con- 
cerned with the responsibility of civil 
defense make some plans. 

I can understand the Appropriations 
Committee withholding money unless 
plans are made. I agree with the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota, the Senator from 
Illinois, and Senators from other areas, 
that we have got to give those concerned 
an opportunity. If they do not have 
plans, they ought not to get the money. 
But let us give them an opportunity to 
draw up plans. 

As I have said, this is a critical situa- 
tion. My State is a prime military tar- 
get. When I go home in September, I 
am going to ask those in civil defense 
what they are doing with the money 
Congress appropriated. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Colorado. I yield now to the 
Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I have 
been in contact with this matter in the 
Appropriations Committee, both in the 
full committee and the Independent Of- 
fice Subcommittee, and also at the Dis- 
trict level, for a great many years. 

I think we can categorically say now— 
and I say it in the presence of my 
esteemed friend from Washington—that 
there is an indisposition on the part of 
Congress to move very deeply into the 
field. As an example, we discussed the 
Shelter program. Some are apprehen- 
sive that it is going to cost a mint of 
money. It could. In view of the mani- 
festations shown thus far, there is only 
one thing we can do in order to meet our 
responsibility, and that is to make sure 
we have a working force in the field, 
trained, and reasonably experienced, 
which will have some notion of what to 
do if an evil thing should befall the coun- 
try. There are 44,000 Federal people in- 
volved. They are dedicated persons. 
They do not get paid. On the basis of 
4 to 1, there will be 176,000 at the State 
level. That is the backbone, that is the 
core, of the whole organization. 

One million persons could be assem- 
bled at the State level, but if they did 
not have expert supervision, they would 
mill around, they would have no sense of 
direction, and they would not know what 
todo. There are 5,133 positions involved. 
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Taking into consideration the number 
of positions which lapse, there will prob- 
ably be 4,000 persons who will be experts, 
who will be trained, whose whole pur- 
pose will be, throughout the country, to 
give direction, to give information, to 
give instructions to the great army of 
persons who will carry out the burden 
of civil defense. 

I think we have waited a little too 
long, as a matter of fact. I believe we 
are getting off a little cheaply with this 
amount of money. To be sure, for the 
contribution formula, the revised esti- 
mate is $23 million. There was avail- 
able $14 million. But the job cannot 
be done unless the additional $9 million 
is provided. I think they have made a 
pretty good case. They will have to 
be experts, for one thing. They will 
have to be full-time specialists, for an- 
other. They are expected to prepare 
State plans. The State plans have to 
be approved at the Federal level, which 
pa the only way to work a plan of this 
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As I envision the plan now, I recall 
the Selective Service System. I recall 
my experience in the House when we 
authorized the Selective Service System. 
The whole accent was placed on the 
local boards. They were unsalaried, but 
if ever in the history of the country vol- 
untary systems produced results, those 
in the Selective Service System did so. 
Obviously, there had to be selection and 
schooling, and persons from the Federal 
level had to do it. We cannot expect to 
have experts in the field unless we pay 
them. So under the bill we passed not 
too long ago we provided that the Fed- 
eral Government would undertake one- 
half of the essential and necessary cost, 
and the States and the localities would 
assume the other half. 

So what is before us at the present 
time is a budgeted item. But another 
$9 million are required in order to carry 
the program on and establish the ulti- 
mate backbone for civil defense. 

We have not gotten very far in the 
shelter program. Funds for prototypes 
have been stricken. Funds for research 
and development have been stricken. 
Funds for supply have been stricken. 
$29,200,000 was asked, altogether. We 
provided $4 million for supplies and 
$2,900,000 for administrative expenses, 
because heretofore there were several 
agencies of Government to which we ap- 
propriated their share of civil defense. 
Now ODM, or its successor agency, has 
the whole job. It cannot do it unless 
we restore the money. So the com- 
mittee restored over $6 million. But we 
provided no money to enable the respon- 
sibility on a matching basis might be 
met, and in order to provide a great 
corps of people throughout the country 
who would be on tap should an even- 
tuality ever develop. I think the funds 
are indispensable when we consider what 
other countries have done. We have 
been laggard. Congress has been rather 
niggardly in providing funds for civil 
defense. 

Should something happen, every con- 
science in the House and in the Senate 
will be charged with a great respon- 
sibility. I do not want to assume it 
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without having made some effort to 
make sure we have done our full share 
toward setting up the group. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sen- 
ator. Now I yield to the Senator from 
Wisconsin, who has been very patient. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the Pres- 
ident of the United States and the Civil 
Defense Administration se^ the need for 
this appropriation. The Governor of my 
State and the mayor of Milwaukee and 
other officials see this need. I believe 
this amount is for an essential activity. 
We recognize, of course, that with the 
tremendous destructive power of nuclear 
bombs the task of protecting a target 
area against complete obliteration is 
something for which we have not found 
the answer. How are we going to find 
the answer? Civil defense stimulates 
Federal, State, and local coordination 
and cooperation. 

We appreciate, Mr. President, that in 
our communities there are responsible 
citizens, groups, Civil Defense Adminis- 
tration officials who are making a con- 
scientious effort to devise—that is the 
right word—plans and programs to give 
their communities the greatest chance 
of survival in the event of attack. 

To me, at least, it is an age of explo- 
ration. In this field there is a need for 
exploration to find the answer to help 
equip our citizens to protect themselves 
and their country. I believe a strength- 
ened civil defense effort along the lines 
of the modest program outlined in Pub- 
lic Law 606, for which this amendment 
would provide additional funds, is an 
absolute necessity. 

Since I have received these telegrams 
from governors, mayors, and from hum- 
ble citizens in my State, I felt I had to 
rise to say, Good luck.” 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson] asked me 
earlier to yield to him, so I now yield 
to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Presidert, I 
merely want to put this matter in a 
little bit of perspective. I appreciate 
that people all around the country, in- 
cluding my own Governor and my own 
civil defense director, have been work- 
ing on Congress for a cause in which 
they sincerely believe, in view of the 
law we passed. I think we have to keep 
the matter in perspective. 

I do not oppose the amendment, or a 
compromise reasonable procedure in the 
new setup we have for civil defense. 

I think that no Member of Congress 
should feel we have been derelict in our 
duty. I believe the Senator from IIli- 
nois [Mr. Dirksen] said something a few 
minutes ago concerning this item. If 
something should happen, we should not 
feel that we had been derelict in our 
duty. We have appropriated millions of 
dollars for civil defense—large sums of 
money. I think the Appropriations 
Committee was justified on many occa- 
sions in asking, “What has been done 
with the money?” In many cases the 
agency has been groping in the dark, 
and the administrators have not known 
which way to go. There was a loose or- 
ganization. ODM would determine the 
policy, and the civil-defense group was 
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under ODM. ODM would say to the 
ICC, for instance, “You survey all the 
railroads of the country. In case Chi- 
cago should be bombed, you must deter- 
mine how to run a train around Chicago 
to get to the west coast or to Milwau- 
kee.” The ICC would then come to the 
Appropriations Committee, and say, “We 
need another half million dollars because 
the ODM gave us this job to do.” 

That same thing is true with respect 
to many departments. The Corps of 
Engineers maintains a constant survey 
of waterfront facilities. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I hope the Sena- 
tor will wait until I finish. I do not de- 
sire that there shall be any questions 
about whether we have been derelict in 
our duty of providing money for civil 
defense. 

The Department of Labor has surveys 
of labor to be prepared in case some- 
thing should happen. There has been 
work with the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion on some of the fallout problems. 

The result has been that not only have 
we appropriated money for civil de- 
fense, but we have appropriated millions 
of dollars, for years, to various other 
departments. The Appropriations Com- 
mittee could not keep track of this for a 
while. One agency would come forward 
to ask for extra money, and then we 
would find a request under the Civil 
Defense Organization for the same thing. 

Finally, the office was consolidated by 
Executive order. The order took effect 
about a month ago, if I am correct. 
Now the ODM and Civil Defense are one 
organization. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. We did not ap- 
propriate too much money for civil de- 
fense this year. We did not appropri- 
ate in the regular appropriation, as 
much as was requested, because we said, 
“We know the Agency is going to be 
consolidated. Come to us later and we 
will consider your request.” 

That is why the item is in the sup- 
plemental bill. Much of the civil de- 
fense consolidation was simply a matter 
of taking over. The request was made 
for a vast amount of money to replenish 
the blood bank. Apparently blood is 
not worth much unless it is recondi- 
tioned. The request was for $18 million, 
and we appropriated that amount. 

We have appropriated a great deal of 
money for this work. We also passed a 
law, as the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DIRKSEN] pointed out, to enable more of 
the work to be done in the field. We 
provided for grants-in-aid to the States. 
Some of the States have not done a 
thing. Some cities have not done a 
thing. Other States and other cities 
have been fairly alert to the problem. 
That law was passed very recently. We 
did not think there was an overall plan. 
Civil Defense did not present a plan, 
for instance, to cover the State of Colo- 
rado. I notice today there is a book 
which indicates a national plan. We 
have not had much of a chance to look 
at it. 
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We passed a law, in which we said 
there should be grants-in-aid to the 
States, so that a start could be made 
on the program. 

I do not oppose the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator, but I hope the 
Members of the Senate and the Mem- 
bers of the other body will not have 
any qualms about the amount of money 
which has been appropriated for civil 
defense. A great deal of money has been 
used, some of it we do not know where, 
because there was not a plan. 

We hope the new arrangement will 
give us a decent program, with grants- 
in-aid, proper plans for States, and 
proper plans for cities, so that we will 
know where we are going. 

I know the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dirksen], the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], and I feel there 
should be some small amount provided 
to permit a start in the next 2 or 3 
months, and that thereafter the Agency 
should come forward with a master plan, 
which I believe is on someone’s desk at 
the present time. Then we can sit down 
to consider the appropriation of money 
on that basis. As I have said, much 
money has been appropriated. The 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. SAL- 
TONSTALL] and I were just discussing 
this matter. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. We want to offer 
a suggestion, which I think will be 
agreeable to everyone. I hope the chair- 
man will accept it. I believe it will start 
the program along the way Senators 
have in mind. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I have talked 
to the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HUMPHREY], to the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Macnuson], to the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], to the Sen- 
ator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN] and 
very briefly to the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Monroney]. 

We worked for this item in the com- 
mittee. There was a split vote in the 
committee. By the original vote, we 
provided $2,915,000 for salaries and ex- 
penses, and nothing else. Then the 
committee reconsidered the item at an- 
other meeting and, after some discus- 
sion, added, $4 million for emergency 
supplies and equipment, but nothing for 
Federal contributions. Since that time, 
the need for Federal contributions for 
plans to be prepared in the States, be- 
cause of the law which was passed, has 
become evident. 

I understand the Agency would prefer 
to have money for Federal contributions, 
instead of for the emergency supplies and 
equipment, for which we provided the $4 
million. 

The proposition I wish to present to 
the Senator from Minnesota, who has 
offered the amendment, is that perhaps 
we can take $2 million from the amount 
the committee has already recommended 
for the emergency supplies and equip- 
ment, leaving the figure for that item at 
$2 million at least until the first of the 
year, and apply the $2 million to Federal 
contributions. We could add $2 million 
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to the Federal contributions as new 
money. Adding those figures to the $3 
million from the unobligated funds, there 
would be a total of $7 million to finance 
the program to the first of the year. 

I do not know whether the chairman 
will agree to that suggestion, but I offer 
it for his consideration. The chairman 
does not yield easily at times, and is a 
very pliable and helpful gentleman at 
other times. I do not know whether he 
will agree to this, but I hope he will. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I simply wish to 
add that I do not think this program will 
in any way jeopardize the appropriation 
for emergency supplies and equipment, 
because the bulk of the $18 million previ- 
ously appropriated is for the project on 
reconditioning the blood bank. 

Mr. IIUMPHREY. As I understand 
the request, if a further need is devel- 
oped, the civil defense group can come 
forward with a request for an extra 
amount in a deficiency or a supplemental 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The amount ap- 
propriated would carry the Agency 
through January, and then we could 
take a look at the program. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. At that time the 
plans will be ready, and we will know 
what we have to go on. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. What does the 
chairman of the committee have to say? 
I should like to have the word of the 
chairman. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I want to be sure 
about the additional money. As to the 
blood bank, can the Agency get along 
with less than $2 million? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. The Agency 
will be able to come back to Congress 
for more money in January. I under- 
stand the Agency would prefer to start 
the program of grants to the States now. 
The amount provided will carry civil 
defense along fine. That is my under- 
standing from Civil Defense itself. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The Senator is sug- 
gesting we take $2 million from one 
place and put it in another? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. As I understand, 
from the $4 million for emergency sup- 
plies and equipment, $2 million would 
be taken. ° 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That amount 
would be moved to the category called 
Federal contributions. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Another $2 million 
would be added, which the committee 
did not recommend. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That would be the 
result of action of the Senate. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The 82 million 
would be added to the Federal contribu- 
tion category. 

Three million dollars was appropriated 
in the independent offices appropriation 
bill, which the amendment would re- 
appropriate for the purposes of H. R. 
7576. 
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Mr. SALTONSTALL, The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The reappropriation 
is entirely proper. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, when I 
came away from the Appropriations 
Committee session that day and we had 
failed to get any funds for civil defense, 
I had an amendment prepared providing 
for an additional $5 million to do pre- 
cisely what has now been suggested. The 
amendment was identified as 8-13-58-B, 
but there were those who felt that the 
sum should be greater than the $5 mil- 
lion. They thought it should be $10 mil- 
lion. So I joined with my colleague, Mr. 
HUMPHREY, the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Potrer], and the Senator from Illi- 
nois (Mr. DIRKSEN] in proposing $10 
million. But I think we have arrived at 
a more economical approach, and there 
will be ample funds to carry the pro- 
gram through. In January the entire 
question can be reexamined, and a sup- 
plemental or deficiency appropriation 
can be made for the exact amount which 
will be administratively required. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. For this feature. 

Mr. THYE. Yes. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. The Recorp should 
not show that we did not appropriate 
for civil defense. Forty-one million dol- 
lars has been previously appropriated, 

Mr. THYE. But an additional sum 
was requested to supplement funds for 
the legislative authorization which had 
been passed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, if 
this suggestion is agreeable to the chair- 
man, it is surely agreeable to me, in the 
light of the assurances which have been 
given. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I desire to asso- 
ciate myself with the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Minnesota in his presentation. 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp at this point telegrams 
from: Barney Hunter, civil defense di- 
rector, La Marque, Tex.; W. R. Brady, 
director of civil defense, Dickinson, 
Tex., and Col. Joseph T. Cain, director, 
Galveston County civil defense. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

La MARQUE, TEX., August 14, 1958. 
Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I believe that supplementary appropria- 
tion in H. R. 7576 be reinstated in view of 
present situation. 

BARNEY HUNTER, 
Civil Defense Director, 
La Marque, Tez, 
DICKINSON, TEX., August 14, 1958, 
Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We feel it absolutely essential that the 
$9 million appropriation for administrative 
matching funds be reinstated in Public Law 
606. 

W. R. Brapy, 
Director of Civil Defense, 
Dickinson, Tex. 
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Texas CITY, Tex., August 14, 1958. 
Senator RALPH W. YARBOROUGH, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. O.: 

We feel it imperative that the 89 million 
item for matching funds be reinstated in 
H. R. 7576. 

Col. JOSEPH T. Carn, 
Director, 
Galveston County Civil Defense. 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Many telegrams have 
been read into the Recorp. Many of 
them are in the possession of the Sen- 
ator from Arizona, urging full and 
speedy action on the requests which 
have been made. 

I should like to say in confidence— 
and I hope it does not get back to 
Ohio—that I received one letter telling 
me that there are afoot plans to in- 
crease wages substantially on the basis 
that Federal money is coming into the 
State. I suggest to the Senator from 
Arizona that the finding made in the 
report has considerable soundness, in 
my opinion. I read from page 11 of 
the report: 

The committee appreciates that addition- 
al responsibilities have been added by the 
new legislation for the sharing of personnel 
and administrative costs of civil-defense 
functions at State and local level, but the 
committee believes that appropriations for 
contributions up to one-half of such total 
costs should await the more accurate figures 
to be presented following the approval of 
State plans. 


There is great wisdom in the sugges- 
tion that we take a look at what the 
agencies have in mind. Before the Sen- 
ator from Arizona begins yielding to the 
encompassment to which he has been 
subjected, I suggest that he review the 
thoughts expressed in the committee 
report. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I think we can 
add to the language in the report that 
the committee and the Congress will 
scrutinize very carefully next January 
the situation in any States which have 
substantially increased the salaries of 
employees by reason of Federal funds. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Oklahoma, in his presen- 
tation, suggested that reference be made 
to the requirement that before funds are 
allocated, even on a State matching 
basis, the appropriate plans of the States 
must be approved by the responsible 
Federal agency, so we shall have the con- 
trols we need. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The budget estimate 
was for $29 million. The committee al- 
lowed $6,915,000, as shown in the report. 
I now receive advice from six of the very 
best members of the committee that it 
is safe to add another $2 million in new 
funds. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
order that the amendment may be modi- 
fied accordingly, I understand that in 
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the category known as “Emergency sup- 
plies and equipment,” the sum of $4 mil- 
lion will be reduced to $2 million. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. In the category 
known as Federal contributions, $2 mil- 
lion will be taken from equipment and 
supplies, plus another $2 million, which 
will be a sum total of $4 million; and, in 
addition, we are to reappropriate $3 mil- 
lion from the independent offices appro- 
priation bill of last year. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is agreeable 
to me. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, may we have the modified amend- 
ment reduced to writing? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
modify my amendment so as to read as 
follows: 

For an additional amount for “Federal 
contributions” including financial contribu- 
tions to the State pursuant to section 205 
of the Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950, as 
amended, to be equally matched with State 
funds, $4 million: Provided, That funds ap- 
propriated under this head in the Inde- 
pendent Offices Appropriation Act of 1958 
shall be available for the purposes of this 
appropriation. 


In line 16, page 17, change $4 million 
to $2 million for “Emergency supplies 
and equipment.” 

That takes care of three items. It of- 
fers $4 million for Federal contributions, 
reduces “Emergency supplies and equip- 
ment” to $2 million, and reappropriates 
the funds available under the Independ- 
ent Offices Appropriation Act of 1958. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The net result is that 
we are not appropriating as much as 
was asked by the Budget Bureau. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Under those circum- 
stances I am willing to accept the 
amendment. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Arizona. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield, 

Mr. LAUSCHE. What difference will 
that make in the total amount? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. 82 million. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. BARRETT. Do I correctly under- 
stand that $2 million of additional new 
money would be provided under this ar- 
rangement? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the modified 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] for himself 
and other Senators. 

The modified amendment was agreed 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on behalf of the minority leader 
[Mr. KNOwWLIANDI, the senior Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES], the 
junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
sEN] and the senior Senator from Min- 
nesota (Mr. THYE], I offer three amend- 
ments which I send to the desk and ask 
to have stated. I also ask that they be 
considered en bloc, inasmuch as they all 
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relate to appropriations for the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 20, line 21, 
it is proposed to strike out “$5 million” 
and insert “$7 million.“ 

On page 21, line 14, it is proposed to 
strike out “$35 million” and insert $70,- 
200,000.” 

On page 21, line 24, it is proposed to 
strike out “$35 million” and insert 847, 
800,000.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the amendments will be 
considered en bloc. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in reporting H. R. 13450, the sup- 
plemental appropriation bill for 1959, the 
Senate Appropriations Committee ap- 
proved $50 million less than the re- 
quested 1959 budget of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration. 
The amount allowed was $75 million, 
against a request of $125 million. 

The committee action was based on 
the belief that it would take some time 
to properly plan for the new Agency, and 
that the cuts recommended would not 
delay the Agency in getting started. 
The actual facts do not justify this 
belief. 

The planning of the programs for the 
NASA has been underway by the staff of 
the NACA for over 4 months. The sub- 
mission of the $125 million appropria- 
tion request came only after this careful 
planning and programing. 

Incidentally, the $125 million appro- 
priation request, which was a very mod- 
est one, and, we thought, considerably 
lower than it should have been, came 
only after careful planning and pro- 
graming under the direction of the 
President. 

The program has been laid out in de- 
tail and represents an integrated and 
balanced approach to the Agency’s im- 
mense new responsibilities. The con- 
struction and equipment program has 
been reviewed by both the Senate Spe- 
cial Committee on Space and Astronau- 
tics and the House Select Committee on 
Astronautics and Space Exploration. I 
am satisfied these programs represent a 
reasonable and reliable approach for the 
fiscal year 1959. 

The severe cut of $50 million will not 
have the effect of allowing the Agency 
additional time for planning. It will 
result only in delay in the execution of 
this country’s already planned space pro- 
gram. It will cause delay in starting 
practically all the agency’s work be- 
cause the entire agency program must 
be reexamined if this cut is allowed to 
stand. 

The cut of $2 million in the salaries 
and expenses appropriation represents 
almost a 30-percent reduction in the 
Agency’s request for employees. This 
will undoubtedly seriously impair the 
Agency’s efforts to obtain the necessary 
number of qualified personnel. 

The cut of $35 million in the research 
and development budget will seriously 
cripple the Agency’s space science and 
space technology programs. I am ad- 
vised that such a reduction will require 
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the following specific reductions in the 
Agency’s research and development pro- 


gram: 

A cut of approximately $11 million in 
the space science program, resulting in 
the deletion of advanced lunar and in- 
terplanetary space vehicle projects that 
have been planned to increase our capa- 
bilities above any thus far demonstrated 
by our competition. 

A cut of $10 million in the space tech- 
nology program involving new space 
propulsion systems. This would result 
in a one-third cut in the development 
support on high energy rocket motors, 
solid propellant rocket motors, the mil- 
lion-pound thrust rocket motor, nuclear 
propulsion support, and electric propul- 
sion components. These cuts may well 
delay by a year the development of new 
propulsion systems to achieve space su- 
premacy. 

A cut of $4 million in the program of 
space technology leading to vehicle de- 
velopment. 

A cut of $10 million in the program for 
the development of manned space flight 
vehicles. This would cut the program by 
one-third, resulting in an unbalanced 
and, I am told by the officials in charge, 
a totally inadequate effort. Time lost 
now in this program cannot be regained. 

The basic planinng on the Agency’s re- 
search and development programs has 
already been completed. Their success- 
ful execution now depends upon the 
Agency’s ability to make prompt com- 
mitments. Additional time for study is 
not required. The Agency now needs 
money to enter into its planned contrac- 
tual commitments. . 

With regard to the construction and 
equipment appropriation, the commit- 
tee’s action reduces the NASA request 
from $47.8 million to $35 million. This 
action requires the start of the new space 
projects center to be deferred. It also 
requires a reduction in the planned 
long-range radar capabilities of the 
Agency’s Wallops Island Station in the 
amount of $3.88 million; eliminates ad- 
ditional radar equipment required to 
track satellites in polar orbits in the 
amount of $2.6 million; and prevents the 
procurement of long-range telemeter 
data acquisition systems in the amount 
of $2.57 million. 

The authorization bill for these con- 
struction and equipment items was re- 
cently passed unanimously by the Con- 
gress and signed by the President on 
August 8, 1958. The urgent need for 
improvement of the Wallops Island fa- 
cilities and for the construction of the 
space projects center to coordinate the 
Agency’s new responsibilities in the field 
of space research and exploration was 
thoroughly examined in detail during 
the hearings on the authorizing legis- 
lation. 

Yesterday, when the very able new 
Space Director and his Deputy Director 
appeared before the committee which 
was considering the confirmation of 
their nominations I reexamined them 
again as to the need for these items. I 
say now to the Senate, on my responsi- 
bility as a member of the Space Com- 
mittee and the Committee on Appropri- 
ations, that to delay the funds for the 
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construction of these projects would re- 
sult in at least a 6-month delay. 

I agree with the Appropriations Com- 
mittee’s report that after the first of the 
year we should reexamine the new 
Agency’s money needs, but we should 
not at this time require them to start 
over and plan a new program. We have 
asked them to do their job “under the 
most unrelenting urgency.” They have 
done their planning and they are ready 
to go to work. 

I urge the adoption of the amend- 
ment to provide for the restoration of 
the full amount of the Budget request. 
In that I am joined by the distinguished 
minority leader, the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. KNOwTAND] and the other 
Senators to whom I have made refer- 
ence. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield to 
the distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico, who is the ranking Senate 
Member on the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, and a distinguished 
Member of the Space Committee. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I wish to join the 
distinguished majority leader in what he 
has said. We examined the witnesses in 
the Space Committee. The Wallops 
Island project must go forward. The 
creation of the new headquarters is a 
small item. They are doing it in a most 
economical fashion. It would be tragic 
if the funds were reduced to the level 
carried in the bill. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I will say frankly that 
the facts presented by the Senator from 
Texas were not made available to the 
committee. 

Mr. ANDERSON. They could not be. 

Mr. HAYDEN. We acted very hur- 
riedly. We wanted to get a bill out of 
committee which would cover this new 
legislation. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I was 
present yesterday morning when the Di- 
rector, Mr, Glennan, and the Assistant 
Director, Mr. Dryden, of the Space Ad- 
ministration, were interrogated. It was 
disclosed that the appropriation was in- 
adequate and was made under a misas- 
sumption of the facts. 

I am in favor of giving every dollar 
needed to develop the defenses of our 
country. It may be asked why am I 
fighting what I believe to be unnecessary 
expenditures? My answer to that is that 
I want to save every dollar I can to make 
my country strong in case of war. I call 
upon my colleagues, who are complain- 
ing about the inadequacy of our defense, 
to stop spending money needlessly, so 
that we will be able to stand up and say 
to anyone: “You do not dare to chal- 
lenge us.” I frankly say to the Senate 
that in the granting of subsidies from 
the top down to the bottom we are do- 
ing wrong. Every week a bill comes to 
the Senate which asks for new subsidies. 
It seems to me that every time we pass 
such a bill somebody says, “Whoops. 
Let her go!” Then the trumpet blows in 
glee. We are spending the Nation down 
to rock bottom. 

There is a must and there is a need. 
The need ought to cultivate wisdom. 
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Wisdom should caution us, “Make 
yourselves strong so that in the matter 
of the defense of the Nation we will have 
all that we need.” 

Every hundred thousand dollars or 
every million dollars saved can be put 
into atomic weapons, or can be put into 
ships. In that way we will stand up. I 
subscribe wholeheartedly to the proposal 
made by the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I thank the 
Senator from Ohio. I share the senti- 
ments he has expressed on the need for 
being prudent with the Nation’s money. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I am sure the majority leader and all 
of us appreciate the sentiments of the 
Senator from Ohio. The great problem 
is where to do it and how to do it. As 
a member of the Committee on Appro- 
priations for the past 10 years, I am 
aware of that fact. I am glad the chair- 
man of our committee has made the 
statement to the majority leader that 
he has. We did not have very much 
information. I should like to call to the 
attention of the majority ieader the 
statement on page 14 of the report of 
the committee. It was on the basis of 
that statement that the committee really 
acted: 

In addition, $117 million is to be provided 
by transfer from the Department of Defense 
and $294 million will be used in 1959 by the 
Department of Defense on space activities. 


So with the money which was origi- 
nally appropriated, there will be $536 
million for space programs, and $101 
million from the National Advisory 
Sammi ttee on Aeronautics for research 
work. 

That was really the basis on which we 
worked. We said that this Agency could 
come back to us after the first of the 
year. They did not have too much 
knowledge of the subject, and we did 
not have too much knowledge of it 
either. 

The majority leader has read the 
statement and has received evidence 
which shows that even the holding up 
of $50 million, which sounds like a lot 
of money, but is not so much when we 
talk in the big figures to which we are 
accustomed, will hurt the advancement 
of the program which we know is very 
necessary. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. It will sim- 
ply result in delaying the program about 
6 months. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I join with the 
statement of the Senator from Texas. 
I hope the chairman will take the 
amendments to conference. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I was 
not present to hear the full presentation 
made by the distinguished majority 
leader. But I point out that this is a 
brandnew agency. It is not yet fully 
organized. There will be an immediate 
transfer made of $117 million from the 
Department of Defense. Then there is 
an additional sum of $294 million which 
will be provided by the Department of 
Defense. That was what caused the 
committee to take the position it took. 

I was very much impressed by the 
statement just made by the distin- 
guished Senator from Ohio IMr. 
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Lausch] but as a member of the com- 
mittee I do not wish to deny any money 
which may be needed in this field. I 
feel as do the distinguished Senator 
from Ohio and the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Texas. 

But, as I have said, this is a brand- 
new agency. It is still in infant’s 
clothes. It has not yet been fully or- 
ganized. I am certain that with the 
money provided in the appropriation, 
ample funds will be available to last at 
least until January. When the Congress 
comes back next year, if there be any 
need for more money, I am sure it will 
be provided. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments, en bloc, offered by the Senator 
from Texas. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the vote by which the 
amendments were agreed to be recon- 
sidered. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, one of the amendments I had in- 
tended to have considered en bloc was 
not included a moment ago. There is 
no controversy about it. It simply pro- 
vides that all appropriations which may 
be made to the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration must first be 
authorized by the Congress. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 21, 
between lines 18 and 19, it is proposed 
to insert the following: 

No appropriation may be made to the 
National Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration unless previously authorized by 
legislation hereafter enacted by the Congress. 


Mr. HAYDEN. The purpose of this 
amendment is to make appropriations 
follow in the regular order. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. That is cor- 
rect. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Texas 
LMr. JOHNSON]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
the junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits] was called away on official busi- 
ness. The Senator asked me to have 
printed in the Recor a brief statement 
regarding a budget request of $105,000 
for the Department of Commerce for in- 
ternational travel promotion, and I ask 
unanimous consent that the statement 
may be printed at the proper place in 
the debate on the bill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR JAVITS 

The report of the committee on this bill 
notes on page 6 the rejection of a budget 
request of $105,000 from the Department of 
Commerce for international travel promo- 
tion, recommending that such funds not be 


provided at this time. This budget request 
came about from the recommendations of 
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the recently issued International Travel Re- 
port by Hon. Clarence B. Randall, special as- 
sistant to the President, under authority of 
section 8 (m) of the Mutual Security Act of 
last year. 

I wish to note that the refusal of the 
budget request was not based on a conclu- 
sion of a lack of merit but rather on the 
desire of the committee to further study the 
issues involved, and also since the Appro- 
priations Committee in the other body had 
not had an opportunity to consider the re- 
quest. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendment designated 8-14- 
58-O and ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 40, 
after line 10, it is proposed to add a new 
section, as follows: 

INTERNATIONAL CONTINGENCIES 

For payment to defray expenses to hold the 
12th session of the Assembly of the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO) 
in the United States, $200,000. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, 
briefly, the amendment is to provide the 
International Contingent Fund of the 
State Department with the amount 
which would be our share of the expense 
incurred in the holding of the 12th ses- 
sion of the Assembly of the Interna- 
tional Civil Aviation Organization. 
This organization has been in existence 
for many years. It is composed of all 
the nations of the Free World. Each 
year it holds a session. The meetings 
rotate each year from country to coun- 
try. This year the United States is to 
be the host nation. 

The amount which is sought is a com- 
paratively small sum when we consider 
the work which the organization does. 
It formulates all the international air 
agreements and provides the bases for 
them, and also considers safety agree- 
ments. 

The committee, in discussing the mat- 
ter, felt that the State Department had 
approximately a million dollars for the 
holding of international conferences and 
conventions. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The committee denied 
the appropriation because we thought 
the money could be obtained from other 
sources. What are the facts? Is the 
money not available? Has the money 
which was appropriated been allotted 
up to now? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. All the money has 
been spent or allotted for other inter- 
national agencies. As a matter of fact, 
the department is a little short because 
of the necessity for more traveling to 
many countries. So the funds for the 
International Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion meeting could not be taken from 
the fund. 

The convention is to be held next June 
so it is necessary to plan for it in ad- 
vance. 

Mr. HAYDEN. It seems to me that 
if the facts are different from what the 
committee was told, the action of the 
committee now should be different. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 
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Mr. LAUSCHE. What is the $200,000 
to be spent for? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. It is to be spent for 
the activities at the conference. The 
conference will last 28 days. The main 
headquarters is in Montreal. The money 
will be needed, among other things, for 
the traveling expenses of the Govern- 
ment personnel, for the renting of halls, 
and things of that kind which are neces- 
sary in the holding of a 28-day meeting 
of some 60 or 70 nations. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Will the delegates 
who will be in attendance be the repre- 
sentatives of airline companies of the 
different nations? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. They will repre- 
sent airline companies. They will be 
Government representatives, including 
military aviation representatives, and 
they will come from all the countries. 
I may say that in all countries except 
the United States, the airlines are op- 
erated by the government. 

Mr. HAYDEN. When was the last 
meeting held in the United States? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. It was, as I recall, 
6 or 7 years ago. The United States 
will be the host nation in 1960. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The program has 
been prearranged? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I have no doubt 
that it has been prearranged. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The committee 
thought that money was available, but it 
is not. If the money is not provided, 
the arrangements cannot be made. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct. I 
talked with representatives of the State 
Department, from Mr. Herter down, in- 
cluding the man in charge of arrange- 
ments. It was pointed out to me that all 
the funds they had for such purposes 
were already allocated. 

The State Department was a little 
worried about the matter because they 
thought that the action of the commit- 
tee in not providing the small amount 
needed, since the United States will be 
the host nation, might cause the idea to 
be spread around in the other countries 
that we were against the organization. 
I assured the State Department that 
that was not true; that it was merely 
that we hoped funds were available; but 
they are not available. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. I may say to the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Lauscue] that there is 
no question that these funds will be 
needed. If the Senator will read Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 166, passed at this 
session of Congress, and which was ap- 
proved on June 4, 1958, he will find that 
section 2 reads as follows: 

The Secretary of State is authorized to 
accept and use contributions of funds, prop- 
erty, services, and facilities for the pur- 
pose of organizing and holding the 12th 
session of the Assembly of the International 
omt Aviation Organization in the United 

a > 


The $200,000 is only a small sum com- 
pared with what might be the entire cost 
of the conference, when we consider all 
the donations which will be made. If the 
Senator has not seen the joint resolution, 
I should like to show it to him, because 
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I think it will help him to understand 
that there is no question that the funds 
are needed, and that the United States 
is honored to have the opportunity of 
being the host nation. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I simply wanted to 
make an inquiry about some of the items 
of expense. It is my understanding that 
it is calculated that the total cost will 
be $285,000, and that the sponsoring body 
is providing $85,000. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. It is asked that the 
Federal Government put up $200,000. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mainly, this is an as- 
sembly of agencies connected with the 
manufacturing of planes and agencies 
engaged in commercial transportation 
by planes. It will have in attendance, of 
course, some military personnel and per- 
haps Government officials. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mostly Government 
officials. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. But in the main it 
will be a convention of civil aviation 
people? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. And the United States 
is asked to provide $200,000 to help 
finance the convention? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. It is my understand- 
ing that the convention will be held on 
the west coast. 

Mr. MAGNUEON. No; the site has 
not yet been selected. The testimony 
shows that 7 or 8 cities are under 
consideration—including Chicago, San 
Diego, and Philadelphia: In fact, the 
only two cities omitted from con- 
sideration are Cleveland and Seattle. 
(Laughter. 1] 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I certainly hope Chi- 
cago will be selected. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LAUSCHE. An item for travel 
expenses is included. Whose travel ex- 
penses will be paid? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The travel 
penses of our people will be paid. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Who are they? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. State Department 
employees—Americans—who work for us 
in Montreal. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. How many will at- 
tend? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Isuppose there will 
be the necessary clerical help and the 
executive secretary. The staff may come 
from Washington; but the agency has 
its permanent headquarters in Montreal. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Will it cost $71,000 
to pay the travel expenses of our per- 
sonnel who will attend the convention? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct— 
although, of course, the amount also 
covers the subsistence expense. The 
staff will be there for 3 or 4 weeks 
before the convention, and for some time 
following the convention. Perhaps they 
will have to be in Montreal for a total of 
2 months. After all, it is necessary to 
make advance preparations, including 
preparations for the agenda. 

All of the staff are Government em- 
ployees. 

The staff used by the United States 
in connection with this organization is 
somewhat similar to the staff of the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, in 
that all of the employees are Govern- 


ex- 
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ment employees. Of course, in the case 
of our Civil Aviation Administration, we 
must realize that all the other govern- 
ments of the world run the airlines 
themselves. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I understand that 
one government withdrew. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes, India with- 
drew; although I do not know why. The 
site has not yet been selected. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Does the Federal 
Government finance other conventions, 
such as railroad conventions or barge 
line conventions? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I do not believe 
there are any international railroads or 
any international barge lines. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Iso understand. But 
the question I have in mind is whether 
the United States finances other con- 
ventions. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes—all kinds of 
international conventions, insofar as our 
share of the cost is concerned. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, the tes- 
timony showed that our most recent ex- 
perience with that matter was in the 
case of the Minneapolis meeting of the 
World Health Organization. The city of 
Minneapolis contributed $85,000; the 
United States Government appropriated 
$332,500; and the budget of the World 
Health Organization contributed $200,- 
000. 

Mr. THYE. I was about to touch on 
that point. The Federal Government 
will participate only through the World 
Health Conference, which deals with all 
the nations of the world. 

In the case of the airlines, they are 
certificated on an international basis. 
Certain of the United States airlines are 
certificated to fly to foreign countries; 
and, similarly, foreign airlines are cer- 
tificated to fly to the United States. So 
there must be conferences in order to 
resolve the problems; and, of course, 
Civil Aeronautics inspectors and tech- 
nicians are employed. Such personnel 
are assigned all over the world—for in- 
stance, in Thailand, at the large airport 
there; and also in Turkey, in India, and 
in Australia. In short, it is necessary to 
have an international conference, in 
order to resolve the problems which arise 
in connection with the international 
flights. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. And at such con- 
ferences the international safety regula- 
tions are developed. 

Mr. THYE. Certainly. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. In the case of the 
convention we are now discussing, it is 
expected that nine of our people will be 
sent there. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Will the expenses of 
those 9 people amount to $71,000—in 
the case of their subsistence for 28 days, 
or whatever the actual number of days 
is, and their travel expenses? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. No, they will be 
there 3 or 4 weeks ahead of time, and 
3 or 4 weeks afterwards. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Will the total of that 
expense be $71,000? If so, has a break- 
down of the item been made? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I do not think it 
has been figured down to the last penny. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Let us do a little cal- 
culating: 9 people, for 60 days would 
make a total of 540 days—if they were 
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there for 2 months. Then let us divide 
the $71,000 by 540, to find the expense 
aday. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The allowance is $5 a 
d 


ay. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. But I cannot under- 
stand why the travel and subsistence ex- 
penses of 9 persons, for 60 days, will 
amount to $71,000. That would come to 
approximately $8,000 a person. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The $71,000 covers 
more than that. I said there would be 
nine people there. They will be the so- 
called experts. It will be necessary to 
pay the travel expense and the per diem 
expense for those nine people. But 
there will also be a headquarters staff, 
composed of stenographers, and so forth. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Washington yield to 
me? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The United States 
will be the host country, will it not? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. So considerable ex- 
pense will be necessary in that connec- 
tion. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. But what will the 
$71,000 be spent for? 

Mr. HAYDEN. As has been stated, 
the United States will be the host 
country. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes; and, of course, 
there will be expenses in connection with 
dinners, and so forth. 

Mr. THYE. Not only that, but offi- 
cial reporters will have to be employed. 
The joint resolution authorizes all these 
expenditures; and the necessary person- 
nel will be hired, and will be paid out of 
the funds appropriated. Payments will 
have to be made to the official reporters 
who will record all of the speeches made 
at the convention. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Has an_ itemized 
statement or breakdown for the $71,000 
been submitted? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. No payments may 
be made until vouchers are submitted. 
After all, the Government makes appro- 
priations for various international con- 
ventions. For instance, in connection 
with the Geophysical Year, the State 
Department will attend a convention in 
Vienna. Many outstanding scientists 
will attend that convention. One of the 
things considered there will be the fall- 
out program. 

Furthermore, civil aviation is almost 
as important to the national defense as 
is military aviation. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I am interested in 
this item because I realize that this year 
our Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce has handled proposals 
for three subsidies of a most liberal 
character for airlines. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I do 
not wish to labor the point; but the 
statement of the Senator from Ohio is 
not correct. The Congress did not pass 
any measures providing for subsidies. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senate did, in 
connection with the capital gains of the 
airlines. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senate passed 
a bill in regard to the general policy. 
Long hearings were held in that connec- 
tion. I do not know how much will be 
involved; that will be up to the Civil 
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Aeronautics Administration. We, our- 
selves, cannot determine that here; if 
we attempted to do so, each Senator 
would have to employ perhaps 17 cer- 
tified public accountants. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, in con- 
nection with the reference which has 
been made to the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration, let us suppose an airline 
were certificated to operate a flight from 
Washington, D. C., to Tokyo. The civil 
aeronautics law makes it mandatory 
that the Federal Government audit the 
books. If the line operated in the red, 
the Federal Government would take care 
of the amount the firm was found to be 
in the red, and as a result of its opera- 
tions. Why? Because we are pioneer- 
ing in a new field. There is no case his- 
tory regarding the operations and re- 
garding the rates which properly can be 
charged, or regarding how to keep the 
operations in the black. 

Furthermore, these lines carry the 
mail. 

Let me also refer to the fact that the 
Government subsidizes our merchant 
marine. Why? Because without a 
subsidy, our merchant marine undoubt- 
edly would go out of existence, in view 
of the fact that foreign vessels are able 
to operate offshore much more cheaply 
than American vessels can. So our 
Government has found that unless such 
subsidies are paid to our merchant ma- 
rine, it would be very likely that our 
merchant fleet would no longer exist. 

When World War II hit us we had to 
rely upon foreign vessels, because we did 
not have enough vessels of our own. In 
World War I we were confronted with 
the fact that we had to put our troops 
on foreign ships, and they went overseas 
much as cattle were shipped overseas. 
Those ships were used as military trans- 
ports. I was one of the soldiers. I have 
seen cattle ships that had 1,000 percent 
better quarters than we had. But we 
survived. There comes a time when sub- 
sidies are evil; but when we get down to 
fundamentals, if we did not provide sub- 
sidies in a case such as the one before us, 
our Nation might not be prepared to meet 
an emergency. That is why some of the 
subsidies have to be paid. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I do not hesitate to 
say that, in my opinion, the great ma- 
jority of the people of the United States 
do not know the extent to which we are 
subsidizing the merchant marine and the 
airlines. I know what the figures are. 
Iam on the committee. Two months ago 
we went so far as to increase the sub- 
sidies for superliners to the extent that 
we practically gave $200 million away to 
two superliner companies. 

I may be challenged for making that 
statement, but editorials I have seen 
demonstrate the fact that it was prac- 
tically a $200 million gift. 

I shall not vote for the project. I be- 
lieve the committee was right when it re- 
jected it. I am opposed to it because I 
do not believe that State governments, 
municipal governments, or the Federal 
Government, except on rare occasions, 
ought to be financing conventions. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I do 
not want to labor the point, because the 
hour is late. I think the Senator com- 
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pletely misunderstands the purpose of 
the organization. It has been in exist- 
ence for many years. There have always 
been these conventions. If this were a 
convention only for commercial air or- 
ganizations, I could agree with the Sen- 
ator, but of the 67 nations involved, there 
is only one which has a truly commercial 
airline. In the others the airlines are 
operated by the government. 

We talk about subsidies. I will show 
the Senator a chart indicating how other 
countries subsidize. I do not want to 
labor the point made about the super- 
liners. We argued the matter on the 
floor of the Senate. 

I do not think the Senator from Ohio 
meant exactly what he said, if he under- 
stood it. Certainly all of us are not 
wrong except the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is true, and the 
Senator from Ohio is wrong frequently; 
but I have seen certain measures passed, 
and the philosophy of giveaway and sub- 
sidize is attendant upon most of them. 
So long as I can, I shall fight against 
such subsidies. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I do not disagree 
with the Senator’s viewpoint. I do not 
know of any Member of the Senate, or 
even those who receive the so-called 
subsidies, who would not like to do away 
with subsidies if it could possibly be 
done. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. If there is any diffi- 
culty in this respect it lies in the fact 
that we accept membership in interna- 
tional organizations. If we do not want 
to do so, the time to protest is at the 
time the matter of membership is under 
consideration. There are many ancil- 
lary commissions and bureaus that are a 
part of the United Nations, as the World 
Health Organization, for example. If 
we do not want to be a part of them, 
we ought to say so at the time the mat- 
ter of joining comes before us. Once 
having accepted membership—and this 
is a matter of membership—we have the 
responsibility to take our full share of 
the load. It is at the point where the 
question of membership occurs that the 
criticism ought to be made, if there is a 
protest. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, may 
I ask the Senator from Louisiana what 
his view on this amendment is? He is a 
member of the committee. 

Mr. ELLENDER. We voted it down. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. May I ask what the 
reasons were for voting it down? 

Mr, ELLENDER. I wish to say I was 
not present when all the hearings were 
held, but there were so many commis- 
sions which applied for funds that we 
decided to turn some of them down, and 
this is one of them. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I do not understand 
the statement of the Senator. He stated 
that there were so many commissions 
applying for funds? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. For instance, 
certain centennial commissions applied 
for money in order to continue their 
work, such as the Bataan and other 
commissions. We felt we had to call a 
halt to some of the requests. 
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Mr. HAYDEN. In this case it was un- 
derstood there was money available for 
this purpose and therefore it was not 
necessary to make an appropriation. It 
turns out the fund we thought was avail- 
able is not available. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I myself voted not 
to put the item in the bill, because I 
thought the money had already been 
provided. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I did, too. The State 
Department now informs us that we were 
misinformed as to the fact, and no 
money has been provided for this pur- 
pose. We have obligated ourselves to 
participate in the meeting. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp a breakdown from the 
State Department of our participation. 
It is not exact to the dollar, but it is 
pretty close. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


JUSTIFICATION 


Additional funds in the amount of $200,000 
are required to meet the costs of organizing 
and holding the 12th session of the Assembly 
of the International Civil Aviation Organi- 
zation in the United States in 1959. This 
amount was authorized by the act of June 
4, 1958 (Public Law 85-448). 

These funds are needed by September 30, 
1958, because, in making arrangements for 
a meeting of this nature, it is necessary to 
make firm commitments to the Organization 
and to others for such items as meeting 
rooms, Office space, and rental of equipment 
several months prior to the convening date 
of the activity. 

Public Law 85-448, which was approved 
June 4, 1958, authorizes an appropriation of 
$200,000 to defray the expenses of holding 
the 12th session of the Assembly of the 
International Civil Aviation Organization 
(ICAO) in the United States in 1959. 

The United States played a major role in 
the establishment of the International Civil 
Aviation Organization and, as a leading avi- 
ation country, has a major interest in this 
Organization. However, an invitation has 
never been extended to the ICAO Assembly 
to meet in the United States, 

The holding of the ICAO Assembly in this 
country would enhance United States leader- 
ship in ICAO and in aviation at a time when 
great international competition is develop- 
ing in both the air-transport and aircraft- 
manufacturing fields. At the present time, 
the most important work being done by 
ICAO is the revision of its international 
standards and recommendations to meet the 
requirements of turbojet aircraft which will 
soon be flying in large numbers along the 
world’s international civil air routes. It 
should be noted that the 1959 ICAO Assem- 
bly will coincide with the delivery date of 
American jet transport planes to both United 
States and foreign-flag airlines. If held in 
the United States, the Assembly would pro- 
vide an excellent opportunity for foreign avi- 
ation officials to see and discuss the new 
planes with United States officials and rep- 
resentatives of the air-transport and aircraft- 
manufacturing industries. 

The 11th session of the ICAO Assembly 
met in Montreal from May 20 through June 
2, 1958. During the meeting, the United 
States representatives invited the Organiza- 
tion to hold the 1959 Assembly in the United 
States subject to appropriation of the nec- 
essary funds by the Congress. The Assembly 
took no final action on the site of its next 
meeting, but referred the matter to the 
ICAO Council for decision. It is understood 
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that the site of the next Assembly will be 
determined when the Council meets again 
in September, but that a location on the 
west coast of the United States is favored. 

It is estimated that it will cost a total of 
$285,000 to hold the 12th Assembly in 1959 
at a city on the west coast. Of this amount, 
$85,000 was voted by the Assembly from ICAO 
funds. The remaining $200,000 included in 
this supplemental request is required by the 
United States to meet expenses in its role 
as host Government to the ICAO Assembly, 
and for expenses incurred by ICAO in ex- 
cess of costs which would ordinarily be in- 
curred by the Organization in holding the 
next Assembly at headquarters in Montreal. 
Examples of such expenses are hire of tem- 
porary personnel, travel and transportation 
costs, and rental of space. 

Personal services, $34,000: All personal- 
services costs are for temporary personnel, 
and the estimate is based on a meeting of 
25 days’ duration. Personal-services costs 
would provide verbatim reporters, secre- 
taries, stenographers, typists, proofreaders, 
mimeograph operators, collators, clerks, 
sound operators, messengers, chauffeurs, 
guards, and ushers. 

Travel, $71,000: This estimate provides for 
subsistence expenses of the ICAO headquar- 
ters staff, and travel and per diem for the 
United States liaison staff of nine persons. 

Transportation of things, 88,000: This 
amount will be required for necessary ex- 
penses in shipping equipment and materials 
from Montreal and Washington and for local 
cartage. 

Communication services, $3,000: Telephone 
installations, long-distance calls, telegrams, 
telex, local telephone, and postage are in- 
cluded in this item. 

Rents and utility services, $66,000: This 
estimate is for rental of Assembly meeting 
rooms and secretariat office space; rental of 
office space for the United States liaison 
staff; rental of furniture and equipment, and 
cost of utilities. 

Printing and reproduction, $1,000: The 
cost of printing invitations, name cards, 
signs, etc., are included in this estimate. 

Other contractual services, $9,000: This 
estimate is for hire of 4 passenger vehicles 
and 2 station wagons, for hire of IBM tech- 
nicians, and for maintenance of office equip- 
ment. 

Supplies and materials, $8,000: This esti- 
mate is for expendable supplies over and 
above the amount included in the Organi- 
zation's budget for this meeting. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. MAGNUSON]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


LOUIS S. LEVENSON—CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a report of the committee of confer- 
ence on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendment of the Senate 
to the bill (H. R. 4544) for the relief of 
Louis S. Levenson. I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of 
the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
report will be read for the information 
of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report, 
as follows: 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 4544) for the relief of Louis S. Leven- 
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son, having met, after full and free confer- 
ance, have agreed to recommend and do rec- 
ommend to their respective Houses as fol- 
lows: 


That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ment. 


JOHN A. CARROLL, 
Sam J. Ervin, Jr., 
Roman L. Hruska, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 
E. L. FORRESTER, 
HAROLD D. DONOHUE, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, the 
Senate amended the House-passed bill 
by reducing the amount of the claim 
from $1,500 to $750. The House dis- 
agreed to the amendment and requested 
a conference. The conference report is 
now before the Senate, which would pro- 
vide that the Senate recede from its 
amendment and restore the original 
amount of $1,500 in the bill as it was 
passed by the House. The conferees on 
the part of the Senate recommend that 
the Senate recede from its amendment. 

Mr. President, I move that the Sen- 
ate agree to the conference report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the report. 

The report was agreed to. 


TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 
FAMINE IN THE UKRAINE 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, this year 
marks the 25th anniversary of the fam- 
ine in the Ukraine artificially created 
by the despotic Communist rulers of 
Russia. 

These brave Ukrainian people have 
won the deep respect and admiration of 
all the free people of the entire world. 
Here is a people who have endured more 
suffering and tragedy than perhaps any 
people in history. Despite all this they 
are still willing to fight to the bitter end 
for freedom if they have the slightest 
chance of attaining success. We owe 
much to these brave, good people. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have inserted in the RECORD as a 
part of my remarks a copy of a letter 
I have received from Dr. Anthony Zu- 
kowsky, president of the Ukrainian Con- 
gress Committee of America, Inc., State 
branch of North Dakota, together with a 
memorandum entitled “Famine in 
Ukraine of 1932-33,” and also a short 
article entitled “Famine in Ukraine—A 
Warning for the West.” 

There being no objection, the letter, 
memorandum, and article were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

UKRAINIAN CONGRESS 
COMMITTEE OF AMERICA, INC., 
Bismarck, N. Dak., July 31, 1958. 
The Honorable MILTON R. YOUNG, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR YOuNG: I am taking the lib- 
erty of writing you that all over the United 
States and North Dakota special manifesta- 
tions were held by Americans of Ukrainian 
descent to mark the tragic 25th anniversary 
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of famine in the Ukraine, artificially created 
by Red rulers in 1932-33. 

Twenty-five years ago the Communist rul- 
ers in the Kremlin instituted what history 
may one day record as the most inhuman act 
ever perpetrated on any nation, the famine 
which was deliberately started and main- 
tained by the Russian communism, in an all- 
out effort to break the spirit of the Ukrain- 
ians, and to eradicate an element of the 
Soviet Union that milder methods failed to 
sway. 

In 1933, through the streets of Kiev, Khar- 
kiv, Odessa, and other cities, the miserable 
wrecks of humanity dragged themselves on 
swollen feet, begging for crusts of bread, 
or searching for scraps in garbage heaps, froz- 
en and filthy. Each morning wagons rolled 
along the streets, picking up the emaciated 
remains of the dead. The year 1933 brought 
death to the villages of Ukraine. Many 
which had formerly boasted a population of 
from 2,500 to 3,000, now counted some 200 
to 300. 

The Russians attempted to destroy the 
Ukrainian nation as they did the Volga- 
Germans, Krymian-Tatars, and others after 
World War II, and there has been, perhaps, 
no disaster of comparable magnitude that 
received so little international attention. 

Recent events indicate that no people en- 
slaved by the Russian Communists’ colonial 
empire either within the U. S. S. R. or as 
so-called satellites are willing to submit to 
oppression forever and without a fight. The 
Ukrainian, like other enslaved people, are 
just as willing and ready to make a bid for 
freedom as were recently their comrades in 
slavery, the Hungarians. It is, therefore, 
most fitting that at this moment of world 
tension and restive opposition to Soviet rule, 
we of the Free World demonstrate our unity 
of purpose with those behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. 

Ukraine's armed and prolonged resistance 
to Communist military aggression likewise 
provided the Hungarians with an opportunity 
to oust the puppet Communist regime of 
Bela Kun in 1919 because Lenin, forced to 
wage bitter war in Ukraine, was not in a posi- 
tion to intervene by force of arms in Hun- 
gary in 1919, something which Khrushchev 
and Zhukov were quite free to do in 1956-57. 

Speaking of our blood brothers in slavery, 
therefore, I respectfully request on behalf of 
the Ukrainian Congress Committee of Amer- 
ica, Inc., State branch of North Dakota, and 
20,000 Americans of Ukrainian descent living 
in our State, that you present to the United 
States Congress, this dreadful situation in the 
Ukraine and condemn the Red rulers of 
Moscow for their antihuman terror and to 
give hope to those people behind the Iron 
Curtain, who have kept glowing the flicker- 
ing flame of freedom in Ukraine, in Hun- 
gary, in Poland, in East Germany, in the 
Baltic and Balkan States. 

Enclosed please find memorandum, a bodk- 
let: The Golgotha of Ukraine, and a mani- 
festation leaflet entitled, “Famine in 
Ukraine—A Warning for the West.” 

Our committee would appreciate inserting 
the memorandum and our manifestation 
leaflet, including this letter, in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, as a matter of public 
record. Thank you. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Dr. ANTHONY ZUKOWSKY, 
President, U. OC. C. A. 


FAMINE IN UKRAINE OF 1932-33—METHOD OF 
RUSSIAN POLICY OF PEACE AND BUILDING OF 
CoMMUNISM 
This year is the 40th anniversary of the 

independence of the Ukraine. 

On January 22, 1918, a freely and demo- 
cratically elected Parliament and Govern- 
ment of Ukraine issued in the capital of Kiev 
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a solemn act of proclamation and the reestab- 
lishment of Ukraine as a sovereign inde- 
pendent nation called the Ukrainian National 
Republic. 

This sovereign Ukrainian State was im- 
mediately and duly recognized by a large 
number of foreign nations, and diplomatic 
relations were established with them forth- 
with. Recognition was even granted by So- 
viet Russia, but this did not prevent its 
Government and Communist Party from 
opening hostilities against the new Ukrain- 
ian State. 

Ukraine was conquered by Moscow’s armed 
forces and occupied, but the people have 
not acquiesced and are refusing to be slaves 
of Moscow to this day. 

In spite of the military victory, the Soviets 
had to face serious difficulties in governing 
Ukraine. Those Ukrainian Communists— 
the fifth column—who gave them their sup- 
port, hoping for an autonomous Soviet 
Ukrainian Republic, were soon disappointed 
in their hopes. They were all entirely liqui- 
dated in the early 1930’s when Ukraine was 
once again subjected to Red terror. At the 
time of the first 5-year plan, and the forced 
coliectivization, the Ukrainian workers, 
peasants, and intelligentsia rose united to 
oppose the Soviet policy. The purges and 
large-scale deportations were conducted un- 
der the personal supervision of the highest 
party officials—the Russian Postyshev, 
Kaganovich, and Khrushchev. It is they 
and their Kremlin masters who must be held 
responsible for the terrible famine in Ukraine 
in 1932-33 which took a toll running in mil- 
lions of lives for the barbarous destruction 
of Ukrainian learning, science, and religion, 
for the persecutions of hundreds of thou- 
sands of innocent and peace-loving people. 

This year is also the tragic 25th anniver- 
sary of the most appalling crime in history, 
the famine deliberately planned by Moscow 
in Ukraine, in the years 1932-33. 

By this almost incredibly atrocious deed 
more than 7 million Ukrainians died of sheer 
starvation. 

This happened in the smiling Ukraine, 
agriculturally the richest country in Europe, 
the owner of the famous black soil. 

There was no natural cause for this fam- 
ine; it was purposely created by Moscow to 
break the resistance of the Ukrainian peas- 
ants to the collective-farm system, a system 
of slavery, and was planned to teach the 
Ukrainians a lesson by the grim method of 
starvation to force them to recognize the 
supremacy of Russia, to accept Russian 
domination over Ukraine. 

After the Communists had overrun 
Ukraine, Stalin soon made it clear that the 
time had come for a new reign of terror. 
The year 1930 brought the order for compul- 
sory collectivization of all the land and the 
means of production. The peasants were or- 
dered to turn over their land and animals to 
the collective farm or be deported. Natu- 
rally this aroused tremendous opposition. 
In many places the peasants killed their cat- 
tle rather than turn them over, and a condi- 
tion of near revolt covered most of the 
Ukraine. Large forces of the NKVD and 
even military units were sent to the villages 
to force the people into the collective farms, 
and those who hesitated or showed any op- 
position were forced into them or deported 
without possessions. There was hardly in 
Ukraine a village in which, under the in- 
structions of Moscow, 5 to 15 percent of the 
population were not uprooted. In many 
eases their houses and barns were actually 
destroyed so that there would be no trace 
left of the “enemies of the people.” 

When these methods failed to break the 
opposition of the peasants to the idea of the 
collective farms, Stalin decided upon a still 
more drastic device: the starvation of the 
Ukrainian village. This was carefully 
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planned and worked out in the greatest de- 
tail. 

During 1931 the demands for the delivery 
of grain reached an unprecedented height. 
New and extra delivery quotas were imposed 
upon the villages and the collective farms 
alike, and all the grain thus secured was 
either removed to the Russian Republic or 
was sold on the foreign market at dumping 
prices or even for the costs of unloading in 
some places in Italy. By these and other 
methods, the entire grain reserves were re- 
moved from Ukraine and so were all other 
crops that might support the population. 
The grain harvest of 1932 was somewhat be- 
low normal as a result of drought, but the 
population could have survived, had there 
been the normal grain reserves. 

Signs of the approaching famine were evi- 
dent in the autumn of 1932, but they in- 
creased rapidly during the winter months 
and shortly after the beginning of 1933 the 
storm broke with all its fury. To strengthen 
the hand of authorities, the Council of Com- 
missars of the Union in Moscow passed on 
August 6, 1932, a law for the protection of 
Socialist property. This made it illegal to 
pick a single head of Socialist grain in the 
fields or even to pick up a stalk that had 
been overlooked in the harvesting. The 
same regulation applied to everything that 
was the nominal property of the collective 
farm. 

To enforce this, Moscow sent to Ukraine, 
Pavel Postyshev as second secretary of the 
Communist Party of Ukraine with 7,000 po- 
litical workers from the Russian Republic. 
These men were formed into special commis- 
sions for investigating the thefts of food by 
the peasants, They swarmed through the 
villages; they sounded the walls of the houses 
to make sure that no grain or other foodstuffs 
had been hidden in them; they investigated 
every place in the courtyards where the earth 
showed signs of having been disturbed. 

The country became desolate. In the 
spring of 1933 there were many villages where 
the entire population had perished and al- 
most one-third of the houses in some places 
were empty. There was no one to bury the 
dead. The bodies were hauled away on carts 
or thrown into ravines and allowed to lie 
as they fell, for no one had the strength to 
dig graves. 

It is difficult to estimate the actual number 
of casualties during this artificial famine, for 
there is no doubt that it was artificial. In 
fact when Chubar, the chairman of the Soviet 
commissars, Premier of the Ukrainian Soviet 
Socialist Republic, appealed to Stalin for food 
at least for the starving children, he received 
the definite answer from Stalin: “No remarks 
on that question.” It was not long before 
Chubar disappeared as an enemy of the 
people. 

The most conservative estimate is that 
there were between 6 and 7 million deaths, 
No graphic account, however, can truly show 
the depth of this trlumph of man’s inhuman- 
ity to man. 

That this was an artificially devised famine 
can be proven by the following facts: 

1. There was no famine in Russia. In 
Russia normal Soviet life went on, monoto- 
nous and wretched, but nobody died of 
hunger. 

2. In Siberia there were enormous supplies 
of government grain. When the grain was 
taken from Ukraine to Siberia, there was no 
place to store it, there were no warehouses. 

3. The Ukrainians were forbidden to go to 
Russia for grain. 

4. Russia gave no aid to Ukraine and re- 
jected aid offered from abroad. 

5. The rural population was forbidden to 
buy grain in the cities. 

6. The Soviet NKVD staff in the cities and 
villages were well fed through the system of 
closed restaurants, entrance to which was 
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forbidden to the starving village and town 
population. 

7. In party institutions and factories of 
state importance, the workers received 4 
pounds of bread a day. 

8. It was forbidden to mention the famine 
under the threat of severe reprisals. 

9. There was absolutely no mention of 
famine in the press and it was even empha- 
sized that there was no famine and that the 
happy Ukrainian people thanked the leader 
of the world proletriat, Josef Stalin, for his 
liberality. 

10. It was forbidden to give medical treat- 
ment to those dying of hunger and to re- 
ceive them in hospitals. 

11. If any of the starving did get into a 
hospital, it was forbidden to make the diag- 
nosis exhaustion from hunger and to give 
hunger as cause of death. 

12. It was forbidden to make statistics of 
the starving and of the rate of mortality. 

To understand properly the atrocities of 
Postyshev and Khrushchev in Ukraine and 
the masterful plan of Stalin and his bloody 
counselors regarding the liquidation of 
Ukrainian opposition, we must review briefly 
the historical relationship between Russia 
and Ukraine and the growth of the Ukrain- 
ian movement in the first decade of the 
Soviet power in Ukraine. 

Ukraine always posed a vital problem for 
Russia, in all the latter's stages of develop- 
ment. The nationality problem has been 
the Achilles’ heel of all the regimes and 
political systems of this semifeudal and 
colonial slave state. Therefore, Russia’s 
policy, with respect to the other nations 
has always been the same: Ruthless, and 
extreme. Brutality and police terror, in- 
cluding physical liquidation of all those who 
in one way or another aspired toward free- 
dom, social justice, and the national and 
political independence of their people, were 
always the outstanding characteristics of 
Russia with respect to the non-Russian 
peoples. 

By no means did the historic importance 
of Ukraine’s independence end in 2920. The 
physical embodiment was destroyed then, 
but the fiery spirit of independence has lived 
to this day. It has for long been clearly 
evident that the destruction of the inde- 
pendent Ukrainian state laid the founda- 
tion for Moscow’s subsequent aggressions 
and imperial aggrandizements. What 
Ukraine, Georgia, Armenia, Azerbaijan, 
White Ruthenia, Turkestan, and other non- 
Russian nations suffered at the beginning 
of the twenties, the Baltic Nations, Poland, 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia, and others experi- 
enced in the forties and fifties. Now, signifi- 
cantly enough, the same threat in this series 
of conquests confronts the United States, 
Canada, and countries of Western Europe, 
Middle East, and others in the Free World. 

In spite of suffering and suppression, the 
Ukrainian people continue to this day to 
resist, actively and passively, tyranny in 
their country, and they will continue to 
resist until their final goal of a free and inde- 
pendent nation will be achieved. 

Respectfully submitted by 

Dr. ANTHONY ZUKOWSKY, 
President, Ukrainian Congress Com- 
mittee of America, Inc. 


— 


IN UKRAINE—A WARNING FOR THE 
WEST 

The Kremlin today dominates one-third of 
the world and threatens the entire Free World 
with subjugation and tyranny. The picture 
of conditions in the subjugated territories 
and enslaved nations shows only terror, 
slavery, mass genocide, persecution, and 
misery. 

This manifestation is being held upon the 
25th anniversary of one of the most horrible 
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crimes committed by the Kremlin upon its 
victims—an artificial famine calculated and 
carried out to break the will of the Ukrain- 
ians in their resistance and opposition to the 
regime. 

Ukraine, with a population of 45 million, 
has the richest farming land in Europe. 
Sixty million acres of land produce wheat for 
20 million tons of bread. From 1909 to 1913 
Ukraine provided 20 percent of Europe’s 
grain supply. It was known as the granary 
or bread basket of Europe. 

In 1920, the Russian Communists overran 
Ukraine and made it their colony. They 
utilized the resources of Ukraine to develop 
their power and plans for sowing the seeds 
of chaos and revolution in the world. They 
introduced a system of slave labor in order 
to obtain products and goods cheaply and 
in this way to undermine the world economy. 

In 1929, taking advantage of the economic 
crisis in the world, they began a 5-year drive 
against the peasants, forcing them into the 
collective farms. The Kremlin used the 
most diabolical methods on its resisting vic- 
tims.” In Ukraine, where the inhabitants by 
nature and tradition are most radically op- 
posed to collectivization and state regimen- 
tation the effects were unbelievably horrible. 
From 1929 to 1932 the Moscow Communists 
confiscated 500,000 farms; drove 2,500,000 
people with their children and aged out of 
their homes; deported 1 million peasants 
with their children, wives, aged, and ailing 
to slave labor camps into the tundras and 
Siberia to die of exhaustion and hunger. 

With resistance still strong, Moscow re- 
sorted to extreme measures and calculated a 
plan of starvation. All food products in 
Ukraine were designated for export. By 
official edict of August 2, 1932, the peasants 
were forbidden under penalty of death to 
take any of the food they produced. They 
were forbidden to leave their villages in 
search of food beyond the borders of Ukraine, 
while throughout the other territories of the 
Soviet Union food was plentiful. Entire 
families died in the streets of the villages in 
the terrible tortures of starvation, Canni- 
balism was widespread. The grain elevators 
were overflowing, but they were vigilantly 
guarded by the armed Communist militia to 
prevent the people from reaching the life- 
giving grain—all of which was removed from 
Ukraine. The International Red Cross 
offered aid and relief to the victims of Mos- 
cow but the Soviet Government vehemently 
denied the very existence of famine and the 
need for aid. As a result of this famine be- 
tween 6 and 7 million Ukrainians died. 

Such methods are used by the Kremlin to 
Russify and subjugate the captive nations 
in the U. S. S. R. Even these methods, how- 
ever, are not completely successful. The love 
of freedom is so strong and so firmly en- 
trenched in the hearts and minds of the 
Ukrainians that they continue to this day to 
resist actively and passively the tyranny in 
their land. They will continue to resist un- 
til their final goal of a free and independent 
nation is achieved. And these gallant people 
deserve the support and encouragement of 
every American who believes in the princi- 
ples of democracy and human rights. 

The suffering and misery of the Ukrain- 
ians throughout their long enslavement in 
the Soviet Union should serve the Free World 
as a warning. We should not permit our- 
selves to be blinded to the real aims of the 
Kremlin by the current Russian peace offers. 
For the Kremlin offers the world not peace, 
but misery and enslavement. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
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reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment 
the bill (S. 3224) to improve opportu- 
nities for small business concerns to ob- 
tain a fair proportion of Government 
purchases and contracts, to facilitate 
procurement of property and services by 
the Government, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The message also announced that the 
House insisted upon its amendment to 
the bill (S. 25) relating to effective dates 
of increases in compensation granted to 
wage board employees, disagreed to by 
the Senate; agreed to the conference 
asked by the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
that Mr. Murray, Mr. Morrison, Mr. 
Davis of Georgia, Mr. Rees of Kansas, 
and Mr. CORBETT were appointed mana- 
gers on the part of the House at the con- 
ference. 

The message further announced that 
the House had disagreed to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
7710) to provide for the lump-sum pay- 
ment of all accumulated and current ac- 
crued annual leave of deceased employ- 
ees; asked a conference with the Sen- 
ate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and that Mr. Murray, 
Mr. Morrison, and Mr. Rees of Kansas 
were appointed managers on the part of 
the House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had severally agreed to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the following 
bills of the House: 

H. R. 8543. An act to amend the Commu- 
nications Act of 1934 to authorize, in cer- 
tain cases, the issuance of licenses to non- 
citizens for radio stationc on aircraft and 
for the operation thereof; 

H. R. 8606. An act to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act with respect to annuities 
of survivors of employees who are elected as 
Members of Congress; 

H. R. 12894. An act to authorize the mak- 
ing, amendment, and modification of con- 
tracts to facilitate the national defense; and 

H. R. 13531. An act to amend the act of 
July 29, 1938, as amended, to increase the 
insurance coverage required to be carried by 
cabs for hire in the District of Columbia for 
the protection of passengers and others, and 
for cther purposes. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—EN- 
ROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTIONS SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills and joint 
resolutions, and they were signed by the 
Vice President: 


S. 13. An act for the relief of Hsiu-Kwang 
Wu and Hsiu-Huang Wu; 

S. 92. An act for the relief of Robert Karia; 

S. 160. An act for the relief of Georgios 
Toannou; 

S. 166. An act to amend the laws granting 
education and training benefits to certain 
veterans so as to extend, with respect to cer- 
tain individuals, the period during which 
such benefits may be offered; 

S. 228. An act for the relief of the Cham- 
berlain Water Co., of Chamberlain, S. Dak.; 

S. 400. An act for the relief of Paul Thury; 

S. 489. An act for the relief of Mary K. 
Ryan and William A. Boutwell; 
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S. 701. An act for the relief of Charles C. 
and George C. Finn; 

S. 784. An act for the relief of Dwight S. 
Sharer; 

S. 1110. An act for the relief of Sono Hoshi; 

S. 2004. An act for the relief of George 
and Emma Clifford; 

S. 2052. An act for the relief of Heinz 
Farmer; 

S. 2262. An act for the relief of Hasan 
Muhammad Tiro; 

S. 2629. An act for the relief of John J. 
Spriggs; 

S. 2935. An act for the relief of Mary Louise 
Shields Wilkinson; 

S. 2986. An act for the relief of Feofania 
Bankevitz; 

S. 2943. An act for the relief of Ketutua 
Olteanu; 

S.2983. An act for the relief of Bernabe 
Miranda and Manuel Miranda; 

S. 2989. An act for the relief of Salvador 
Miranda; 

S. 3010. An act for the relief of Jose 
Mararac; 

S. 3031. An act for the relief of Joseph 
Daniel Maeda Betterley (Toshikazu Maeda): 

S. 3055. An act for the relief of Ronald H. 
Denison; 

S. 3130. An act for the relief of Georgios 
Papakonstantinou; 

S. 3131. An act for the relief of Amile Ha- 
tem and Linda Hatem; 

S. 3192. An act for the relief of Edeltraud 
Maria Theresia Collom; 

S. 3270. An act for the relief of Nick Tsali- 
is; 

S. 3305. An act for the relief of Adamantia 
Papavasiliou; 

S. 3316. An act for the relief of Kiyoshi 
Ueda; 

S. 3930. An act for the relief of Leopoldo 
dh Se MER and Adela Rodriguez Gon- 
Zales; 

S. 3333. An act to facilitate the insurance 
of loans under title I of the Bankhead-Jones 
Farm Tenant Act, as amended, and the act 
of August 28, 1937, as amended (relating to 
the conservation of water resources), and 
for other purposes; 

S. 3354. An act for the relief of Fuad E. 
Kattuah; 

S. 3401. An act for the relief of Cho Hack 
Youn; 

S. 3402. An act for the relief of Nessime 
Kadoch; 

S. 3404. An act for the relief of Doulatram 
Chattulane Chavez; 

S. 3421. An act for the relief of Alexander 
Nagy; 

S. 3598. An act for the relief of Feiga Chir- 
insky Roseman; 

S. 3615. An act for the relief of Wendy 
Levine; 

S. 3641. An act for the relief of Gertrude 
Yang Koo; 

S. 3665. An act for the relief of Choe Kum 
Bok; 

S. 3894. An act for the relief of Joseph H. 
Lym, doing business as the Lym Engineering 
Co.; 

S. 4002. An act to authorize the Gray Reef 
Dam and Reservoir as a part of the Glendo 
unit of the Missouri River Basin project; 

H. R. 376. An act to prohibit trading in 
onion futures on commodity exchanges; 

H. R. 6239. An act to amend sections 1461 
and 1462 of title 18 of the United States 
Code; 

H. R. 6382. An act to subject naval ship 
construction to the act of June 30, 1936 (49 
Stat. 2036), as amended; 

H. R. 6448. An act for the relief of Cathryn 
A. Glesener; 

H. R. 6589. An act for the relief of Elizabeth 
C. Garner and Charles P. Garner; 

H. R. 7198. An act for the relief of Col. 
Russell King Alspach; 
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H. R. 7738. An act for the relief of the 
State of New York; 

H. R. 7746. An act for the relief of Elmer 
L. Conrad and others; 

H. R. 7779. An act to authorize free transit 
at the Panama Canal for vessels operated by 
State nautical schools; 

H. R. 8732. An act for the relief of Ella H. 
Natafalusy; 

H. R. 9160. An act for the relief of Geno- 
veva Rioseco Caswell; 

H. R. 9851. An act for the relief of Tsuyako 


H. R. 9993. An act for the relief of Miss 
Mary M. Browne; 

H. R. 10045. An act to provide for the sale 
of all of the real property acquired by the 
Secretary of Commerce for the construction 
of the Burke Airport, Va.; 

H. R. 12256. An act for the relief of Al- 
phonse E. Jakubauskas; 

House Joint Resolution 634. Joint reso- 
lution to facilitate the admission into the 
United States of certain aliens; and 

House Joint Resolution 652. Joint resolu- 
tion to facilitate the admission into the 
United States of certain aliens. 


SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS, 
1959 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 13450) making sup- 
plemental appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1959, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I offer 
an amendment, which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Utah will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is pro- 
posed, on page 39, line 23, to strike out 
the figure “$693,000” and insert in lieu 
thereof the figure “$4,203,000.” 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, this 
amendment adds to the appropriation 
for the Bureau of Reclamation an item 
of $3,510,000 to finance a loan under the 
Small Reclamation Projects Act of 1956, 
for construction of an irrigation water 
distribution system for the Bountiful 
Water Subconservancy District of 
Bountiful, Utah. 

This project has been affirmatively 
approved by both the House and Senate 
Interior Committees. The Senate com- 
mittee resolution was especially em- 
phatic in urging appropriation of funds 
for this project this session. The proj- 
ect also was approved by the engineer- 
ing staff of the Utah Water and Power 
Board. 

I feel sure that the reason this proj- 
ect was not included in the bill reported 
by the committee was that it had not 
been before the Congress for the re- 
quired 60 days when the committee 
acted on this bill. However, the Appro- 
priations Committee informs me that 
the 60-day period will be completed on 
August 19—next Tuesday. 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is 4 more days. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, there 
is little possibility that conference ac- 
tion on the legislation can be completed 
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by that time. At least, if action is com- 
pleted, the President will not have 
signed the bill by that time. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I do not think there 
is any question at all that the bill we 
are now considering will not become law 
within 4 days. 

Mr. WATKINS. In view of the ur- 
gent necessity for an early start on this 
project, to use water available from the 
Weber River Basin project reservoirs al- 
ready constructed, which the people of 
the vicinage are paying for and will 
have to pay for, thought they cannot 
use the water because they lack the dis- 
tribution system, I do not see how my 
colleagues can fail to add this project 
to the bill. 

Funds for the project were included in 
the President’s budget request of $25.2 
million for small project loans. I invite 
attention to the fact that the Congress 
decided to take each project as it came 
up, and if the project had 60 days’ con- 
sideration, it would meet the criteria. 
Up to this time probably not more than 
$10 million or $12 million has been allo- 
cated, of the President’s recommenda- 
tion of $25 million. 

Mr. President, I wish to reemphasize 
that the project would be well within 
what the President requested in the 
budget. The project has been pending 
within 4 days of the time necessary to 
comply with the 60-day requirement. 

I have a statement in this regard, but 
I do not think it is necessary to go fur- 
ther. I simply wish to say this is in an 
area where we build reclamation proj- 
ects. The people who need the distri- 
bution system are paying to the Federal 
Government the costs of the Weber 
River Basin Conservancy District. They 
have no means of using the water. They 
have had a severe drought with over 
140 days without rain. The area is a 
market gardening center, and the proj- 
ect is badly needed. The appropriation 
will make it possible for these people to 
get the project completed. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, one 
project of this kind, the Walker River 
Irrigation District in Nevada, came with- 
in the scope of the law, for $693,000. It 
is stated in the committee report that 
in taking such action with respect to the 
Walker River project the committee de- 
sired to make clear it would consider 
funds for these proposed loans if they 
met the requirements of the authorizing 
act. This is a time requirement. For 
that reason I accept the amendment. 

Mr. WATKINS. I thank the Senator. 
I appreciate his courtesy very much. 

Mr. President, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Jounston of South Carolina in the 
chair). The Senator will state it. 

Mr. WATKINS. Is it necessary for 
the amendment to be approved by ac- 
tion of the Senate, though it has been 
accepted by the chairman? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes. 
The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. WATKINS]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I shall 
detain the Senate only a minute. There 
was a budgeted item in the bill before 
the committee for $100,000 for the Out- 
door Recreation Resources Review Com- 
mission. A few weeks ago the Congress 
provided for a commission of 15 mem- 
bers; 8 Members of the House and Sen- 
ate and 7 members to be appointed by 
the President. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I understand, Mr. 
President, the provision has been put in 
the bill. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Iso understand. 

Mr, DIRKSEN. Then I will not offer 
the amendment, Mr. President, because 
3 item has been incorporated in the 

ill. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] 
is recognized. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment and ask that it be 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 41, 
it is proposed to strike out lines 6 
through 12. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, the 
purpose of the amendment is to delete 
from the bill the $5 million which the 
Appropriations Committee provided for 
the Informational Media Guaranty 
Fund. In my judgment this is an ex- 
cellent opportunity to save the taxpay- 
ers a clear $5 million, 

Mr. President, I have prepared a 
short statement with respect to the 
amendment, so that I can present to the 
Senate a history of the fund—how it has 
operated in the past, and the losses 
which have been sustained. 

Mr. President, I regret that I find it 
necessary to oppose at least one item in 
the pending supplemental bill. I say 
this because the Senate is presently in 
the waning days of this arduous session 
and I realize that everyone is tired. 
However, I would be derelict in my duty 
to the taxpayers of this country if I did 
not make an effort to nullify the action 
taken by the Senate Appropriations 
Committee when it added $5 million to 
this bill for the informational media 
guaranty program which is operated by 
the United States Information Agency. 

Mr. President, I wish to state to the 
Senate that the question involved has no 
connection with the normal activities 
and services of the United States Infor- 
mation Agency. As Senators know, we 
have already provided that agency with 
over $100 million to disseminate books 
and various data on our country, all over 
the globe so that we can tell the peoples 
of the world about our foreign policy. 
The record will show that in countries 
such as France, to whom we have made 
gifts aggregating many billions of dol- 
lars, and England, where we have done 
the same, we have many Americans 
whose sole job is to tell those friends of 
ours about our foreign policy. Peoples 
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in these countries are furnished copies 
of Time magazine, Life magazine, the 
New York Times, the New York Herald 
Tribune and many other newspapers and 
magazines which are published through- 
out this country. The expense incident 
to this service is borne by our Govern- 
ment. 

The informational media guaranty 
fund which is over and beyond the 
United States information program, 
dates back to 1948. As I shall indicate, 
the fund has been depleted to some ex- 
tent through depreciation in the value 
of the currencies which were taken over 
by us in return for American dollars. 
But aside from those losses, since 1956, 
as I shall show, these generated foreign 
currency funds were used for purposes 
other than ‘hose originally intended. 
That is why today we are confronted 
with the request to rebuild this revolving 
fund that does not revolve. 

Before presenting the reasons why the 
Senate should delete this item from the 
supplemental bill, I should like the Sen- 
ate to know that the distinguished chair- 
man of our Appropriations Committee 
has done an outstanding job with a most 
difficult bill. Of all the markups con- 
fronting the Senate Appropriations 
Committee during a session, by far the 
most difficult is the markup of the sup- 
plemental bill. It is difficult because the 
bill invariably contains a hodgepodge 
of items from practically every agency 
of government. It also is the regular 
bill for providing funds for the Atomic 
Energy Commission, and foreign opera- 
tions in Okinawa. 

For these reasons it should not be dif- 
ficult to understand that it is possible 
for an agency or agencies to put certain 
items in the bill that should only be 
considered in regular bills, and after 
adequate justification. In the bill pres- 
ently before the Senate, many items 
were requested that had not been pre- 
sented to the House. In the case of an 
emergency, such action can be con- 
doned, but when it tends to become a 
standard practice, it in fact becomes 
impossible for the Appropriations Com- 
mittee to do a good job of separating the 
wheat from the chaff. Many items are 
presented on the basis that they stand a 
better chance of being provided during 
the rush hours of a dying session than 
if the regular course were pursued. 

Mr. President, in this supplemental 
bill, the Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee, under the leadership of its dis- 
tinguished chairman, eliminated many 
such items that were not urgent in 
nature, and which had not been pre- 
sented to the House. 

However, it seems that during the 
course of debate before the full Senate 
many items which were stricken from 
the bill were restored. As some Mem- 
bers of the Senate have said, I often 
wonder what good it does for members 
of the committee to sit for hours listen- 
ing to testimony, report a bill, and then 
be confronted on the floor of the Senate 
with a flood of amendments which seek 
to add to the bill items which the com- 
mittee rejected. 
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When the Appropriations Committee 
first met to consider this item of $5 
million it was turned down. That 
action took place on August 8. I felt 
then that the item was dead for the sea- 
son, so to speak. 

On Tuesday, August 12, 4 days later, 
and after there had been sufficient time 
for the United States Information 
Agency to learn of the action taken by 
the committee, the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee met for the 4th day to 
continue with the markup of the other 
items contained in this bill. At this 
meeting, a motion was made that the 
committee reconsider the action taken 
on Friday, when they deleted the in- 
formational media guaranty item from 
the bill. Needless to say, the motion to 
reconsider was adopted and then a mo- 
tion was made to put the entire $7 mil- 
lion in the bill. When it became evident 
that this motion would not succeed, a 
substitute motion was proposed, provid- 
ing for a partial inclusion of the item 
to the extent of $5 million. This mo- 
tion was agreed to and thus we have 
that item before us in this supplemental 
bill. 

Mr. President, it is my firm conviction 
that the Senate should eliminate this 
item from this bill by voting for the 
amendment that I have offered. My 
conviction is based on the following: 

First. That the informational media 
guaranty program is only another way 
to subsidize our large book and peri- 
odical publishers, notwithstanding that 
they are already subsidized by our Gov- 
ernment through the United States Post 
Office. 

Second. That the original purpose for 
which this program was created has been 
frustrated by poor management and has 
resulted in an undue impairment of the 
fund. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield, or would he pre- 
fer not to yield at this time? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I gladly yield. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. Reverting to the 
Senator’s statement that this is a 
method of subsidizing the book industry, 
as I understand the program, the books 
are sold in regular commercial chan- 
nels, but they are sold for soft currencies 
or local currencies. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is correct. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The book pub- 
lishers cannot get the soft currencies 
out of those countries at the value at 
which the books are sold. Therefore, 
if we are to try to get into those coun- 
tries any of the books which we feel 
would help us, books which we believe 
are good reading and which are popular 
in this country, the only way to do it 
is not to subsidize the book publishers, 
but to help them sell the books for the 
soft currencies. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator can 
call this program what he likes, but it is 
a subsidy nevertheless. Why should we 
subsidize these publishers? ‘They are 
engaged in trade, like anyone else. 

I also desire to say to the Senate that 
this nonrevolving fund has actually 
been raped since 1956 by permitting the 
use of these soft currencies in a way 
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other than that which the law intended. 
I shall read to the Senate some of the 
uses to which much of this money has 
been put. That is why we now have 
a request to replenish the so-called re- 
volving fund. It is no longer a revolv- 
ing fund. If the fund had been utilized 
as the Congress intended, there would 
be enough money in it to operate for at 
least 14 or 15 more years. 

The loss up to now, since 1948 and 
through 1957, has been $2 million. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr, ELLENDER. Since 1956 we have 
permitted the use of these funds for pur- 
poses other than in operation of the re- 
volving fund. Who did that? It was 
done by the present managers of this 
fund, the planners of the United States 
Information Agency. We can trace it 
back to them. They went far beyond 
what Congress intended for them to do 
with this fund. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I will not ask 
the Senator to yield if he prefers not to 
yield at this time. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am glad to yield, 
although I would prefer to finish my 
address first. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I was going to 
ask a question on this point. If the Sen- 
ator would prefer to finish his speech, I 
will not interrupt him. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Very well. I thank 
the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Third. That even if the Congress 
should decide that it wishes to continue 
this program, the request for an appro- 
priation should be considered along with 
the other USIA items when the Agency 
appears before the Senate Appropriations 
Committee for a regular appropriation in 
fiscal year 1960, since there is no urgency 
attaching to this item. 

The purpose of the informational 
media guaranty program as outlined in 
the justifications presented to the Senate 
Appropriations Committee is to enable 
American exporters to sell books, periodi- 
cals, films, and other information mate- 
rials for foreign currencies in countries 
where dollar shortages have eliminated 
or severely curtailed such sales. That is 
the purpose of the fund. The net pro- 
ceeds of sales, that is, the local currency 
receipts which exceed expense needs and 
which cannot be converted back into dol- 
lars through normal channels, are turned 
over to the Treasury. The Treasury pur- 
chases these local currencies at fixed ex- 
change rates and the exporters are reim- 
bursed in dollars. Thus, the book and 
magazine sellers are assured of getting 
a full return and are fully protected from 
fluctuations in exchange rates. Only the 
Treasury stands to lose. 

The extent to which publishers have 
been subsidized out of this fund may be 
ascertained by referring to pages 176 and 
178 of the Senate committee hearings on 
the 1958 supplemental appropriation bill. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record at this point ex- 
cerpts from those pages. 
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There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


United States Information Agency: Informa- 
tion medium guaranty program—lIsrael— 
Total guaranty contracts issued and dollar 
purchases of Israeli currency, by company, 
through June 30, 1957 


Total face | Dollar pay- 


amounts of ments for 
Contractor contracts Israeli cur- 
ed rency pur- 
Academic Press, Ine $51, 000. 00 $25, 406. 14 
Acme Code Co., Ine. , 000. 240, 540, 65 
Addison Wesley Publish- 

ing Oo., Ine 5, 000. 00 
Aero Publishers, Inc. 2, 350. 00 1, 203, 35 
Adopedis Seeley, in oH 282, 750. 00 256, 124, 41 

clope ety, Ine. 
American Book Sellers 

8 1, 000. 00 221. 99 
American & Foreign 

e 2 10, 000. 00 9, 993. 91 
American Jewish Com- 

mittee, The 10, 600. 00 2, 933, 70 
American-Mitchell Fash- 

„ 500. 2. 791, 31 

171, 500. 00 167, 205. 58 

67, 500. 00 46, 788. 23 

25, 000. 00 10, 508, 46 

3, 000. 00 2, 025, 71 

95, 000, 00 51, 611. 32 

50, 000. 00 20, 099. 07 

17, 000. 00 11, 890. 63 

225, 000. 00 126, 310. 88 

3, 609. 00 1, 680. 61 

15, 000. 00 1, 558. 58 

2 000. 00 

35, 000. 00 3,090. 15 

723, 810. 00 566, 819. 93 

s 9, 000. 00 1, 812. 56 

Capital Paring Co... 1 000; 00 eee 

Castle & Overton, Ine 72, 000. 00 71, 827. 45 

Central National Corp....| 208, 900. 00 240, 312. 94 
Century Music Publish- 

ing 8 — eee 
Chelsea Publishing Co 16, 300. 00 5, 714. 29 
Crowell-Collier Publish- 

o 278, 342. 00 115, 735. 86 
Curtis Publishing Co., 

CCC 322. 340. 00 169, 738. 34 
Davis Book Wholesalers..| 200, 000. 00 66, 766. 05 
Day Publishing Co., The-] 161, 824.00 107, 978. 00 
Decca Records, Inc 5, 000. 00 4, 953. 00 
Dell Publishing Co., Ino - 119, 200. 00 63. 925. 15 
8 opert CO 89, 000. 00 66, 229. 15 
Doubleday & Co., Ino. 260, 000. 00 192, 019. 00 
East European Fund, 

e, 73, 000. 00 17, 908. 89 
Editors & Engineers, Ltd. 1, 500. 00 1. 000. 00 
Encyclopedia Britannica, 

11 E eR 156, 500. 00 109, 532. 86 
n Britannica 

nnr 43, 000. 00 17, 980. 36 
Faxon G0. Inc., F. W. 73, 000. 00 68, 768, 81 
Feffer & Simons, Inc 170, 000. 00 92, 296. 49 
Feldheim, Philipp 110, 000. 00 84, 788. 68 
Fischer, Inc., Car! 6, 950. 00 5, 900. 69 
Forward Association, The. 92, 000. 00 31, 525. 63 
Goldman, Sam 140, 000. 00 99, 912.12 
Goldman-Otzar Hesefarim 

a Se ae 15, 000. 00 1, 408. 75 
Farband Book Publish- 

ing Association, Ine 12, 000.00 . 
Faweett Publications, Inc.| 51, 040. 75, 610. 92 
Goslava & A, J. Stybel 

Foundation for Hebrew 

Literature, Inc., The. 30, 000. 00 Sasat 
Greenberg Publishers 25,000. 00 
Grune & Stratton, Ino 36, 000. 00 27, 229. 51 
Haagens, Gerard 12 38, 192. 40 28, 555. 17 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 

38, 000. 00 17, 342, 62 
120, 200. 00 78, 300. 79 
48, 000. 00 32, 448. 58 

T 50, 000. 00 7, 373.74 
Hillman Periodicals, Inc.. 11, 300. 00 5, 557. 83 
Hoeber, Inc., Paul B. 12, 800. 00 6, 733. 14 
Informations] Media Pur- 

chasing Co 22, 135. 00 15, 507. 50 
Intercultural blica- 

Lineal e oC 15, 000. 00 2, 590. 20 
iternation: e ol 

Surgeons, The 2, 000, 00 132.00 
International Correspond- 

ence Schools, World 

C 20, 000. 00 3.243. 40 
International Music Co 23, 000. 00 16, 181. 18 
Intersclence Publishers, 

:.. ee 82, 000. 00 45, 087. 75 
Jewish Labor Committee. 50, 222. 33 5, 591, 63 
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United States Information Agency: Informa- 
tion medium guaranty program Israel 
Total guaranty contracts issued and dollar 
purchases of Israeli currency, by company, 
through June 30, 1957—Continued 


Total face | Dollar pay- 
amounts of ments for 
Contractor contracts Israeli cur- 
issued rency pur- 
Jewish Theological Semi- 

nary of America, The... $7, 500, 00 $5, 000. 00 

ee e 9 Joc- 19, e = 13, 099, 25 
ournal News Corp 15, 000. 3, 760, 00 
Kalmus Orchestra Scores, 

e pe Re ea 19, 500. 00 8. 995, 68 
Katz, Menyhert_- 63, 323. 71 63, 323. 71 

Jeiman, Saul. 460. 00 454. 41 
Lana Lobel, I 

mos, Ltd.)_ 16, 900. 00 3, 431. 80 
Lea & Febiger 20, 750, 00 25, 724. 28 
Lippincott Co., J. B — Sener se 
Little Brown & CO 7. 500, 00}. oe ccs 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 28 000. 00 

"BO ae ares E 236, 026, 52 
McGraw-Hill Publishing 

K 117, 000. 00 8A, 302, 20 
Macmillan Co., The. 000. 180, 663. 55 
Marks Music Corp., Ed- 

„ 17, 500, 00 6, 190. 34 
Merkos L’Inyonei Chi- 

nach, Ine. 260, 000. 00 192, 417. 00 
Monde Publishers, Ine. 157, 150, 00 157, 150. 00 
Monsky, Jacob =A 11, 250. 00 926. 
Moore-Cottrell Subserip- 

tion Agencies, Ine 380, 000. 00 264, 934. 61 
Morehouse Associates, 

——. D E a 1, 000. 00 1, 000. 00 
Mosby Co., C. V._..-...- 39, 480, 00 18, 974. 93 
Museum Publications, 

— cokes 425, 000. 00 377, 704. 55 
New American Library of 

World Literature, Inc. ] 310, 000. 00 184, 248. 21 
New World Club, Ine 61, 200, 00 10, 562, 80 
New York Herald Trib- 

une, Ing. -.- 39, 650. 00 11, 706, 38 
New York Times Co 8, 000. 00 405. 
Nystrom & Co., A. J.....- 40, 000. 00 20, 012, 82 
Ottenheimer, I. & W.. 1, 000. 00 223. 
Pietro Deiro Accordian 

Headquarters 4, 000. 00 2, 088. 51 
Pines Publications, Ine 43, 500. 00 23. 875. 49 
Pocket Books, Inc.... 580, 000. 00 387, 043. 76 
Popular Mechanies Press 5, 000. 00 5, 000. 00 
Praeger, Inc., Frederick A. 52, 500, 00 43, 612. 22 
Prentice-Hall, Ino 55, 000, 00 20, 924. 40 
Princeton University 

— 80. 000. 00 87, 117.25 
Prior Co., Ine., W. F. 13, 000, 00 6, 715. 53 
3 Inc... 15, 000. 00 11, 932. 72 
Reader’s Digest Associa- 

tion, Inc., The 416, 180. 00 257, 444. 81 
Research Institute of Re- 

ligious Jewry, Ine. 10, 000. 00 
Sann’s Publishing Co. 220, 000. 00 108, 632. 90 
Saunders Co., W. 82, 500. 00 54, 008. 32 
Schirmer, Inc., G. 85, 000. 00 69, 973. 60 
Schultz, Albert. 145, 210. 00 130, 348. 40 
Seymour Mittlemark Or- 

ganization, Ine., The 10, 000. 00 2, 653. 75 

42, 000. 00 40, 709. 15 

68, 000. 00 30, 988. 66 

2, 640,000.00 | 2, 560, 448. 35 

404, 600. 00 231, 293. 74 

5,000.00 ———ß5i¾ 

o 

14, 000. 00 5, 747. 86 

254, 000. 00 202, 596. 91 

10, 000. 00 10, 000. 00 

Weekly Publications, % 57, 000. 00 29, 613. 60 
Westminster Recording 

F 5, 000. 00 4. 950. 00 

Wiley & Sons, Inc., John 107, 000. 00 86, 299. 07 
Williams & , 

— St 8 3A, 700. 00 21, 326, 97 
Wolf Sales -..--.-.-.- 5, 000. 00 5, 000. 00 
Year Book Publishers, 

Cs, The. 8 55, 000. 00 39, 103, 24 

Total. 13, 727, 654. 44 | 9, 879, 493. 84 


1 Contracts also issued in the name of Affiliated Pub- 
lishers, Inc., a wholly owned subsi p 

2 Under these contracts, this company acted asexclusive 
. for approximately 160 American book pub- 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, let 
me point out to the Senate, for example, 
what has happened in the case of Israel. 
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Although about a dozen countries par- 
ticipate in the program, Israel has ac- 
counted for almost a third of the funds 
in question. The way these contracts 
operate, briefly stated, is this. A con- 
tract is entered into, let us say, with the 
Academic Press, Inc., whereby Academic 
Press, Inc., is guaranteed against any 
loss on sales, in this case, $51,000 worth 
of their books or magazines or whatever 
they have to sell. When the transaction 
is completed, we buy, with dollars, from 
the Academic Press, Inc., which is one of 
the contractors in this field, the local cur- 
rency which they are unable to convert 
into cash or that they are otherwise un- 
able to use. 

The Acme Code Co., Inc., sold books 
worth $337,000 in Israeli pounds. Of 
that local currency, $240,000 worth was 
purchased by our Government. 

The American Biblical Encyclopedia 
Society, Inc., had a contract for $282,750. 

Crowell-Collier Publishing Co, had a 
contract for $278,000: 

Of that soft currency, we purchased 
back, $115,000. 

Contracts were also entered into by 
Harper & Bros., Hearst Corp., and many 
other publishing companies throughout 
our country. 

Let us take Time, Inc., for example. 
This is a very well-to-do concern, making 
money hand over fist. It is being heavily 
subsidized, in addition to the program we 
are now discussing, by the Federal Goy- 
ernment through favorable postal rates, 
Time magazine sold its publication in 
Israel and received $404,000 worth of 
Israeli pounds in return. We, in turn, 
purchased all of this soft currency which 
Time magazine could not use in the scope 
of its normal operation in Israel. That 
amounted to $231,000. 

Take the case of Snyder & Co., Inc, 
It had a contract for $2,640,000. Our 
Government purchased back $2,569,000 
in soft currency from this company. 

In all, the contracts which were en- 
tered into—and there were many—by the 
various publishing houses throughout 
this country aggregated $13,727,654.44. 
Of this soft currency, our Government 
purchased back with dollars $9,879,- 
493.84. 

These figures deal with contract guar- 
anties with Israel alone—only one coun- 
try. Of the total dollar cost of contract 
guaranties in the overall program, Israel 
accounts for approximatey one-third. 

Mr. President, this exhibit is not all 
inclusive, but at least it gives an indica- 
tion of the extent to which we have gone 
to further subsidize the publishing in- 
dustry through the informational me- 
diums guaranty program. If it is the 
wish of the Senate to continue this sub- 
sidy, then the way to do it is to vote 
against the amendment I have just of- 
fered. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp a schedule of foreign currency 
purchases and sales from the inception 
of the program, and the balances on 
hand as of June 30, 1957. 

There being no objection, the schedule 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
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Schedule of foreign currency purchases and sales from the inception of the program and balances on hand at June 30, 1957 


Cost of foreign cur- 


Purchases Sales Balances rencies determined to 
be unavailable or in 
Currency Loss (gain) excess 
on sales 
Number Dollar Number Dollar Number Dollar Number Dollar 
of units cost of units proceeds of units cost of units cost 
(2) (3) (4) (5) (6) m (8) (9) 
TOLA ya 7, 887, 504.07 | $344, 799. 02 7, 887, 504.07 | $305, 168. 50 $39, 630. 52 0 
218, 459, 535. 77 677, 622.69 | 47, 250, 000. 00 77, 107. 10 „825. 25 | 171, 209, 535. a $515, 690. 25 
148, 758, 708. 00 425, 006. 18 | 147, 892, 938. 00 422, 551. 25 (20. 95) 865, 770. 9 2, 475. 88 
29, 624, 337. 52 | 7, 068, 728. 94 29, 624, 337. 52 | 7, 057. 036. 03 11, 692. 91 9 4 A >y 
1, 849, 066. 14 161, 192. 38 0 0 1, 849, 666. 1 161, 192. 38 849, 8 14) $161,192 
9, 247, 286. 864 | 9, 879, 493. 84 461, 500. 000 256, 537. 18 389, 513.66 | 8, 785, 786. 864 | 9, 233, 413. 00 8. 695, 780 786. 864) 9, 107, 445 
§, 811, 623. 12 9, 306, 53 5, 811, 623, 12 9, 302. 37 4.1 0 0 |. 
6, 962, 347. 33 | 1, 838, 718. 79 6, 962, 347. 33 | 1, 833, 889. 05 4, 829. 74 0 0 
2, 205, 429. 86 $14, 757. 30 2, 200, 217. 51 311, 080. 81 2, 947. 49 5, 212. 35 729.00 
2, 423, 529/13/10 511, 802. 10 100/12/0 20. 2, 423, 429/1/0 511. 781.13 
8, 561, 245. 83 | 4, 257, 184. 10 8, 114, 194.05 | 4,041, 868. 15 (6, 957. 83) 447, 050. 88 222, 273. 87 
NS ai 973, 409. 27 24, 073. 76 844, 000. € 18, 347. 82 2, 490. 07 129, 409. 27 3, 235, 87 
14, 000, 034. 55 598, 665. 55 13, 844, 199. 13 585, 879. 82 6, 400. 97 155, 835. 42 6, 288. 76 |. 
à 2, 796, 277. 58 989, 762. 39 2, 534. 389. 54 227, 606. 57 669, 458, 68 261, 888. 04 92, 697. 14 
Vietnam. 28 1.955. 721. 80 55, 877. 76 841, 783. 70 11, 372. 36 12, 678. 60 1, 113, 938. 10 31, 826. 80 
Yugoslavia...) Dinars.........-..---- 1, 021, 554, 207. 00 | 3, 405, 210.49 | 862, 833, 170. 00 | 1, 841, 735. 48 | 1,034,404. 89 | 158, 721, 037. 00 529) 070. 12 
11111 30, 562, 201. 917 16, 999, 482. 58 | 2, 252,015.13 —— 11, 810, 704. 20 „„ 9, 780, 418 
eon of impairment under statutory formula as of June 30, 1957: Total 
ore 72 shone re :::. N $2, 252, 015 
ol. 1 
Fi cen currencies unavailable or in excess of United States si te a - 9,780, 418 
Foreign currencies transferred to other accounts without reimbursement.. 0 


Interest payable on notes to June 30, 1957 


Income from fees and interest 
Restoration by prior appropriation 


a E A E E T EE T E ER a a E LT E E LE OE os brakes wise eine Onan ETINGE 


Impairment subject to appropriation. 


Mr. ELLENDER. In this table are in- 
cluded Austria, Chile, France, West Ger- 
many—imagine, Mr. President, we are 
subsidizing magazine sales in West Ger- 
many. Their currency is almost as good 
as ours. It has not fluctuated recently. 
Yet, we are asked to support this cur- 
rency for the benefit of fat-cat publish- 
ers. Other countries in which the 
magazine publishers are subsidized are 
Indonesia, Israel, Italy, Netherlands, 
Norway, Pakistan, the Philippines, 
Spain, Taiwan, Turkey, Vietnam, and 
Yugoslavia. 

In the case of Yugoslavia, we con- 
verted $3,405,210 of their currency 
which we had on hand, I presume, 
which amounted to 1,021,554,207 dinars. 
I wish the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. BrRGES] were here. 

In the case of Turkey, we purchased 
or converted 2,796,277 liras for a total of 
$989,762. The loss sustained on that 
item alone was $669,458. In the case of 
Yugoslavia, as I have indicated, the loss 
was $1,034,404. 

This information may be found on 
page 464 of the Senate hearings on the 
1959 supplemental appropriation bill, 
which is on the desk of each Senator. 

Mr. President, this informational 
media guaranty program commenced 
operating in 1948 under the auspices of 
the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion and later the Mutual Security 
Agency where it was a part of the in- 
vestment or industrial guaranty pro- 
gram. In 1952, administrative responsi- 
bility for the program was transferred 
to the International Information Ad- 
ministration in the Department of State 
and subsequently, in 1953, to the 
United States Information Agency. 
However, it was not until 1956, that it 
was separated from the investment 


guaranty program when the Mutual 
Security Act of 1956 divided the author- 
ization and assigned $28 million to the 
informational media guaranty program 
and the remainder to the investment 
guaranty program. 

Though it is never a good practice for 
the Congress to give any Government 
agency the right to obtain borrowing 
authority from the United States Treas- 
ury rather than obtain funds by author- 
ization and appropriation from Con- 
gress, we went along with the 1956 leg- 
islation with the assurance that the in- 
formational media guaranty program 
would operate on a truly revolving fund 
basis. There is no doubt that if the 
funds were managed in such a way to 
fulfill the original purpose, as it was 
originally conceived, the fund would 
have been able to revolve and there 
would have been no need to come to 
Congress this year and seek authority 
to reimburse the fund on account of the 
drastic impairment of the fund which 
has resulted from extremely poor man- 
agement. 

Mr. President, as I said before, the 
stated purpose of the fund when it was 
created, was to subsidize our own pub- 
lishers, by insuring them against any 
losses due to exchange fluctuations. If 
this had been the sole purpose and if 
it had operated as the Congress was told 
it would be operated, the fund would 
not be impaired today. But what did 
our dreamy-eyed planners do to rape 
this fund? 

Instead of merely purchasing the for- 
eign currencies and then permitting 
other agencies to use the funds in the 
country in which they were generated, 
thereby obtaining dollar reimbursement 
to the fund, our boys with the rose- 
colored glasses made agreements with 


767, 783 
12, 800, 216 


665, 009 
12, 135, 207 


the foreign countries placing restric- 
tions on the use of the foreign curren- 
cies, which in turn made it impossible 
to keep the fund on a revolving basis. 

I say that this was a direct violation 
of the trust which was imposed upon the 
United States Information Agency by 
the Congress. 

In other words, the ink was barely dry 
on the act creating this so-called self- 
sustaining, revolving fund before the 
big-eyed State Department planners 
began to negotiate and consummate 
agreements with participating countries, 
which agreements gave firm and com- 
plete assurance that the fund would 
never be self-sustaining, and that it 
would never revolve. 

I have cited the case of Israel. As a 
matter of fact, there were other coun- 
tries. These agreements likewise speci- 
fied that local currencies we obtained 
under the program could not be used in 
those countries for anything but cul- 
tural, educational, or similar purposes. 

Our diplomats bargained away our 
right to use currencies which were our 
own property to support our Embassy 
and other operations. 

Of course, the fact these agreements 
not only sealed the doom of the infor- 
mational media guaranty revolving fund, 
but also resulted in increased costs of 
our own Government did not deter the 
diplomats one bit. There is no doubt 
in my mind but that the negotiation of 
these agreements was what broke the 
bank insofar as the informational media 
guaranty fund was concerned, 

Certainly, losses due to exchange fluc- 
tuation, alone, would not have done so. 

Actual losses sustained by the fund 
through exchange fluctuations through 
June 30, 1957, amounted to a total of 
$2,252,015.13. It is estimated that these 
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losses will amount to $2,589,872 in fiscal 
year 1958 and only $1,858,729 in fiscal 
year 1959. At this rate of loss the fund 
would certainly revolve for many years 
to come. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp a schedule showing the dollar 
losses incurred by the fund for the years 
mentioned and the countries in which 
these losses were sustained. This table 
appears on page 466 of the hearings on 
this bill. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Informational media guaranty program— 

Dollar losses on foreign currency sold 


Fiscal Fiscal 
year 1958 | year 1959 
estimate | estimate 


Inception to 
June 30, 1957, 
actual 


Country 


$39, 630. 52 0 0 

0 
84, 825,25 | $238, 055 $85, 075 

1 (20, 95) 

11, 002. 91 0 0 
0 0 0 

0 
389, ma, 66| 117, 8 192, 905 

1 

4, 820. 74 0 0 
2, 947. 49 1 (3) 0 
20. 0 0 
1 (G, 957. 83) 0 0 
0 30, 058 321, 610 
2, 490. 07 91, 652 156, 994 
6, 496. 07 9 0 
669, 458. 68 11, 105, 955 827, 225 
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Informational media guaranty program— 


Dollar losses on foreign currency sold—Con. 


Inception to | Fiscal Fiscal 
Country June 30, 1957 | year 1958 | year 1959 
actual estimate | estimate 
Vietnam --..--- $12, 678. 60 | $539, 960 274, 920 
Yugoslavia......... 1, 034, 404.89 | 465, 283 
Total. 2, 252, 015, 13 2, 589, 872 | 1, 858, 720 


1 Net profit on sales. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, the 
impairment to this fund came about be- 
cause as I said before the restrictive 
agreements made with certain foreign 
countries precluded the fund from ob- 
taining dollar reimbursements from 
other Government agencies which were 
incurring expenses in the countries in 
which the informational mediums guar- 
anty program operated. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed at this 
point in the Recorp a schedule which 
itemizes the losses by country and by 
year—due to negotiated restrictions on 
the use of currency purchased by the 
Treasury under the informational medi- 
ums guaranty program—losses which 
aggregate $13,367,634, or more than twice 
as much as the actual dollar losses aris- 
ing from exchange fluctuations. 

There being no objection, the schedule 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Informational media guaranty program schedule of foreign currencies determined to be 
unavailable for in excess of requirements of the United States 


June 30, 1957 
Country Foreign 
currency 
Number of Dollar Number of Dollar 
units cost units cost 
Kyats 0 0 71, 478 $150, 024 
Rupiah. . 1, 840, 666, 14 $161, 192 4, 680, 840 732, 215 
Pounds. . 8, 695, 786.864 | 9, 107, 445 1, 216, 717 0 
Rupees. ] 2, 423, 429/1/0 511, 781 804, 842 403, 233 
inurs 0 0 37, 339, 200 705, 378 
63774 9, 780, 41897 1, 990, 850 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, this 
document shows that the losses through 
June 30, 1959, from the revolving fund 
amounted to $9,780,418, and the losses 
for fiscal year 1958 were $1,588,366. For 
the fiscal year 1959—the current year— 
the estimate is $1,990,850. That makes a 
total of $13,367,634. 

After our administrators got this fund 
into such a grand and glorious mess, it 
was necessary that some way be found 
to obtain direct dollar reimbursement for 
the fund, since it was evident that dollar 
reimbursement from other Government 
agencies would be impossible, because of 
the restrictive agreements entered into 
with the foreign countries. 

In 1957, less than a year after the 
revolving fund was established, it would 
have been a bit premature, and the wrath 
of Congress might have been incurred, if 
the USIA, which administers the fund, 
had sought an additional authorization 
for an appropriation to take care of im- 
pending and actual losses. So, what 
happened? 

In the 1958 supplemental bill the USIA 
had the State Department request a 
total of $3,525,000 for education, scien- 


tific, and cultural purposes, to be used to 
purchase Israeli pounds—pounds which 
our Government already owned—that 
had accumulated as a result of the re- 
strictive agreements made with Israel by 
the managers of the Informational Media 
Guaranty Fund. This was the method 
used to restore partially the Fund im- 
pairment resulting from those restric- 
tive agreements. Because of the altru- 
istic purposes for which the money would 
be used, it was very easy for the State 
Department to ram this scheme through 
Congress last year. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Recorp a list 
of the projects financed with the $3,525,- 
000 which Congress provided in that bill. 
The tabulation appears on page 156 of 
the printed hearings on the 1958 supple- 
mental appropriation bill. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Summary of projects through grants 


Chairs in Israel universities..._. $222, 222 
Translations and publication pro- 

pS a EE 0 222, 222 
University and teacher-training 

SchOlgrships._ pia oeabeeckilnonse 55, 556 
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Summary of projects through grants—Con. 
American-Israel Friendship 
League—Beersheba.__..__._... $13, 889 
Artists Village (B’nai Zion Foun- 
dation)—Ein Hod 5, 556 
Association of the Deaf and Mute 
PLONE OL? ERE She SE E SASSI 27, 778 
Bar-Ilan University (construction 
of American science wings 69, 444 
Beth Emmanuel Museum—Ramat 
GGG 41, 667 
Beth Esther (purchase of orphan- 
Eee ee ee 3, 333 
Beth, Ha’am—Jerusalem (cultural 
Ser... —18 27, 778 
Beth Hanoar Haivri (YMHA: 
YWHA)—Jerusalem (English 
language teaching 5, 556 
B'nai B'rith (Yehouda Halevy 
Lodge)—Tel Aviv (scholarship 
( 27,778 
Boys’ Town—Jerusalem--_...-... 27, 778 
Chinuch Atzmai (elementary 
school system 216, 667 
Community Centers— Nazareth, 
Kiryat Smone 138, 889 
Council of the Sephardi Commu- 
nity—Jerusalem (study of 
American jurisprudence/ 13, 889 
HIAS—United Service—Beersheba 
(assistance to immigrants) 25, 000 
Hadassah Medical Organization 
(construction of American 
r EEA A 105, 556 
Haifa Municipality (cultural cen- 
FOR) E SENES 138, 889 
Haig (support of choir assem- 
RES Ae oe See 8, 333 
Habsow University (construction 
of teachers’ training school)... 111,111 
Home for Blind Jewish Girls 27, 778 
Israel-American Archeological 
Foundation „„ 333, 333 
Israel-American Museum Founda- 
tion (construction of a mu- 
CCC 833, 333 
Israel Bar Association (erection of 
an American law Uibrary) 27, T78 
Israel Boy Scouts Association 5, 556 
Israel Conservatoire and Academy 
of Music—Tel Aviv 16, 667 
Israel Foundation for Infantile 
c wee seamealiom 7. 778 
Israel Institute of Technology 
(Haifa Technion) (construction 
of vocational training build- 
%%% 166, 667 
Jerusalem School of Archeology 
(archeological studies) 27, 778 
Kfar Silver Agricultural Training 
ann Sie ee 47, 222 
Kinneroth Esco Music Center 
. ee cemn cue: 27, 778 
Pardess Katz Maabarah (con- 
ples of children’s nurs- 
„ —.. patie Saes-n pores 30, 556 
P'eylim (camp for underprivileged 
Sued — 22, 222 
Science Laboratory, Herzlia High 
School—Tel Aviv 27, 778 
Tel Aviv Cultural Center 166, 667 
Torah Shelemah Institute (con- 
struction of Ubrary) -----= 11,111 
Water desalting researen 111, 111 
World history of the Jewish peo- 
PCTS a le ES ae = 41, 667 
Young Men’s Christian Associ- 
atlon— Nazaret 27, 778 
Zebulon Israel Seafaring Society. 5, 556 
Zionist Organization of America —-—- 
( nies ni ctecniecioe mines 41, 662 


t 
1808 —:— 3, 516, 667 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, as I 
said before instead of maintaining the 
revolving fund, the agreements entered 
into in 1956 to which I have referred, 
made it impossible to continue the pro- 
gram as Congress directed. 
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In Israel, the entire sum—all of the 
$3,516,667 in Israeli currency which was 
thereby purchased—was used. What 
was done with the money? It should 
have been used to replenish the revolving 
fund. But, under prior agreements, the 
money was used for the following proj- 
ects, among others: 

Chairs in Israel universities 
Translation and publication pro- 


$222, 222 


NIN lp as : enced ge Sree wrod 222, 222 
University and  teacher-training 
ES Ee —— 55, 556 
American-Israel Friendship League 
oeereheba 4 13, 889 
Artists Village (B’nai Zion Founda- 
tion)—Ein Hod 5, 556 
Association of the Deaf and Mute in 
r ra Ee ee ae 27, 778 
Bar-Ilan University (construcion of 
American science wing) 69, 444 
Boys“ Town—Jerusalem 27,778 
Chinuch Atzmai (elementary school 
BUSMEIN) Seon cee eee a 216, 667 
Community Centers — Nazareth, 
Kiryat mona 138, €89 
Hadassah Medical Organization 
(construction of American 
CO AE ee a 105, 556 
Haifa Municipality (cultural cen- 
Ee ee eee 138, 889 
Hazamir (support of choir assem- 
SY ESTE . aE 8, 333 
Hebrew University (construction of 
teachers’ training school) 111,111 
Home for Blind Jewish Girls 27, 778 
Israel-American Archeological 
c 333, 333 
Israel-American Museum Founda- 
tion (construction of a mu- 
177 ͤ 833, 333 
Israel Institute of Technology 
(Haifa Technion) (construction 
of vocational training building). 166, 667 
Jerusalem School of Archeology 
(archeological studies) 27,778 
Science Laboratory, Herzlia High 
School—Tel Aviv 27, 778 
Tel Aviv Cultural Center 166, 667 


And so on, down the list. 

At the beginning of fiscal year 1958, 
the United States Information Agency 
knew that the informational media 
guaranty fund had been impaired. The 
USIA recognized that fact when it re- 
quested the aforementioned $3,525,000 
in the 1958 supplemental bill, to acquire 
excess Israeli pounds which had been 
accumulated through the guaranty pro- 
gram. 

The first thought of the USIA must 
have been to obtain additional borrow- 
ing authority from the Treasury, as had 
been done in 1956. But the USIA knew 
Congress would not approve such a 
method for further financing. 

So, the USIA took another approach. 
It decided to obtain an open-end au- 
thorization for an appropration. 

What would be the best method of 
obtaining this authorization? Well, Mr. 
President, our planners figure that the 
best way to obtain an authorization for 
an appropriation for the fund was to 
tack the appropriate legislative item 
onto the authorization bill for mutual 
security. The USIA planners correctly 
figured that at a time when Congress 
would be gravely concerned with the 
money items in the mutual security bill, 
Congress, as a whole, would more or 
less overlook such an authorization item 
in the general provisions of the bill. I 
must confess, Mr. President, that is ex- 
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actly what happened to me, because I 
did not know that included in the mu- 
tual security bill was an authorization 
for an appropriation for the informa- 
tional media guaranty fund adminis- 
tered by the United States Information 
Agency. Excluding the Senators who 
serve on the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, I wonder how many Sena- 
tors were aware that this item was in- 
cluded in the mutual security authoriza- 
tion bill. 

When the matter came before the com- 
mittee, my good friend, the Senator from 
Massachusetts—who does not happen 
to be in the Chamber at the moment— 
was surprised, as was I, to see that ap- 
propriation item in the mutual security 
bill, instead of coming before us openly 
in an authorization bill presented in the 
proper form. 

However, Mr. President, that is water 
over the dam; and there is little that 
this Congress can do in regard to the 
authorization contained in the mutual 
security bill. Nevertheless, Mr. Presi- 
dent, notwithstanding the authorization, 
the Senate can tonight delete from the 
pending appropriation bill the appropri- 
ation item for the Informational Media 
Guaranty program; and Congress can 
require the United States Information 
Agency in due course to come before 
the Senate Appropriations Committee 
and fully justify this item when the 
Agency makes its regular presentation 
for funds for the fiscal year 1960. 

In this regard, Mr. President, I may 
point out that in March of this year, 
Israel removed the restrictions she had 
previously imposed on the use of infor- 
mational media guaranty generated 
currencies within Israel. 

Now we can use those currencies which 
may be generated in the future more or 
less as we please, I am informed. 

If our planners had desired to make 
the terms of this new agreement retroac- 
tive, there is no doubt in my mind but 
they could have done so; and if this had 
been the case, there would be no need for 
a new appropriation to sustain the fund. 

This is a compelling reason why, in my 
opinion, the Senate should delete the 
item of $5 million to replenish the IMG 
fund from the pending bill. In addition, 
it is my considered judgment that this 
item should be brought before the Senate 
next year, in the regular manner, in the 
appropriate USIA appropriation bill, so 
that it can receive the proper scrutiny. 

We shall never convince our admin- 
istrators that we mean business about 
obtaining a dollar’s worth of value 
for every dollar spent unless and un- 
til we cease giving in to each and 
every so-called emergency demand they 
make upon us. Here with regard to 
this item we have a classic case of 
an agency utilizing the extraordinary 
means of a supplemental appropria- 
tion bill to obtain funds to finance 
an item which can wait until next year, 
and which, in all fairness, should lie over 
until next year, when it can be consid- 
ered in the regular manner, and be fully 
justified. 

Mr. President, I urge the Senate to 
adopt my amendment. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp that 
part of the Mutual Security Act in which 
this authorization was provided. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

(i) Section 1011 of the United States In- 
formation and Educational Exchange Act of 
1948, as amended, is further amended by 
adding the following new subsection at the 
end thereof: 

“(h) (1) There is authorized to be appro- 
priated annually an amount to restore in 
whole or in part any realized impairment to 
the capital used in carrying on the authority 
to make informational media guaranties, as 
provided in subsection (c), through the end 
of the last completed fiscal year. 

“(2) Such impairment shall consist of the 
amount by which the losses incurred and in- 
terest accrued on notes exceed the revenue 
earned and any previous appropriations made 
for the restoration of impairment. Losses 
shall include the dollar losses on foreign cur- 
rencies sold, and the dollar cost of foreign 
currencies which (a) the Secretary of the 
Treasury, after consultation with the Direc- 
tor, has determined to be unavailable for, or 
in excess of, requirements of the United 
States, or (b) have been transferred to other 
accounts without reimbursement to the spe- 
cial account. 

“(3) Dollars appropriated pursuant to this 
section shall be applied to the payment of 
interest and in satisfaction of notes issued 
or assumed hereunder, and to the extent of 
such application to the principal of the 
notes, the Director is authorized to issue 
notes to the Secretary of the Treasury which 
will bear interest at a rate to be determined 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, taking into 
consideration the current average market 
yields of outstanding marketable obligations 
of the United States having maturities com- 
parable to the guaranties. The currencies 
determined to be unavailable for, or in excess 
of, requirements of the United States as pro- 
vided above shall be transferred to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to be held until disposed 
of, and any dollar proceeds realized from 
such disposition shall be deposited in mis- 
cellaneous receipts.” 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
have other data before me which indi- 
cates that at the beginning of this pro- 
gram, there was a fund aggregating $28 
million. Those funds were to be used 
solely to pay the difference in the fluctu- 
ating value of the foreign currencies. 

The amount of money which has been 
borrowed from the Treasury and which 
is outstanding under contracts is $26,- 
400,000, leaving a total of $1,600,000 of 
borrowing authority for the period end- 
ing June 30, 1958. 

It is estimated the revenues which will 
be collected during fiscal year 1959, will 
aggregate $8,600,000, thereby making a 
total of $10,200,000 available for use dur- 
ing the ensuing fiscal year. 

If this additional sum is appropriated 
it will mean we shall be increasing the 
total availability from $10,200,000 to 
$15,200,000. 

I feel confident if the remaining funds 
are used as Congress intended, there is 
no need for an appropriation at this 
time. 

It is my hope the Senate will see fit 
to defer an appropriation for this item 
until next year, when the regular appro- 
priation will be presented by the USIA. 

I wish to reiterate that the sum I have 
been talking about for the past half 
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hour or more has absolutely and posi- 
tively nothing to do with the regular 
program operated by the USIA. That 
program will continue in the same man- 
ner as it has been conducted. It is al- 
ready fully funded. 

But the IMG is a program under 
which the publishers can sell any of 
their books or periodicals without even 
consulting the information agency. A 
contract is entered into with the com- 
panies which desire to sell the books 
and periodicals. The United States Gov- 
ernment assumes the responsibility of 
paying the exchange losses which may 
be sustained in the event the foreign 
currencies cannot be sold by the com- 
panies which take them over. 

The actual loss which we have sus- 
tained thus far, through the revolving 
fund, is the difference between what the 
currencies were worth at the time of the 
contract and their value at the time they 
are purchased by guaranty fund, and 
amounts to approximately $2.5 million. 

I wish to reiterate that from the in- 
ception of this program, through June 
30, 1957, the entire loss was approxi- 
mately $2.5 million. It was only be- 
cause the USIA entered into agreements 
with the foreign countries limiting the 
use of the funds, that the fund began to 
become impaired. 

I am very hopeful that the Senate will 
adopt my amendment. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, first I 
wish to address myself to the observa- 
tion by my esteemed colleague from 
Louisiana with respect to a sense of 
frustration about committee service. 
Mr. President, not all the wisdom of a 
Senate is compounded in a given com- 
mittee. Moreover, not all Members can 
be present at all times. One Member 
may specialize in one field and one in 
another. 

I point out that a good many of these 
matters on which we ballot in the com- 
mittee win by a close vote in connection 
with a supplemental bill. There were a 
good many votes of 8 to 7 or 6 to 5. I 
suppose if some additional information 
had been provided the vote might have 
changed. 

I do not go on the theory that I must 
necessarily be reticent about resisting 
my own committee when I think the 
committee is wrong, and particularly 
when I know the vote was very close. 

I was one of those who urged recon- 
sideration of this item when it was first 
deleted from the bill. My greatest re- 
gret is that we did not put back all the 
money, instead of $5 million. The re- 
quest was for $7 million plus. We re- 
stored $5 million. I am sorry we did not 
restore all the money, because if there 
is any one program which has been use- 
ful and informative and if there is any 
one program which has helped this 
country to derive real benefit with re- 
spect to its policies, it is the program 
with respect to the guaranty of infor- 
mational media. 

Life is a relative thing. Consider for 
a moment the loss or impairment, in 
connection with Austria, of $30,000. 
Then think that just a short while ago 
we authorized the appropriation of $125 
million for the new space agency. We 
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are going to undertake lunar probes and 
interplanetary studies. I suppose when 
we launch the rockets perhaps we will 
catch up with the gremlins 400, 500, 
50,000 or 100,000 miles away. We will 
have to go 240,000 miles to get to the 
moon. I do not know whether there are 
gremlins on the moon, but I know, Mr. 
President, this program becomes a pretty 
relative thing, because it deals with peo- 
ple and the hope that we can orient 
people toward the United States. It 
will be a long time before we orient the 
invisible and indefinable little bodies 
which dot the whole universe of space in 
our direction, because they could not 
understand our language, could not read 
the Reader’s Digest, and could not 
understand the pictures in Life maga- 
zine if they wanted to. 

We are dealing with people on the 
earth, which brings this program to a 
dimension we can understand. 

A few weeks ago we authorized, among 
other things, an appropriation of $800 
million for research and development for 
the Air Force. For what is that to be 
used? It is to be used to develop new 
and better ways of killing more people 
more quickly. God save the mark. 

We appropriated seven hundred mil- 
lion-plus for the Navy for research. 
Why? It is to develop higher speeds for 
greater missiles to kill more people more 
expeditiously in the interest of our na- 
tional defense. 

And I am for that program. But along 
with that program I am for the flow of 
information to people in other lands so 
that they may understand us and what 
makes us tick. That is the reason for 
this program. 

Mr. President, this program is 10 years 
old. I started in 1948. Somebody got 
the blessed idea that perhaps if our 
magazines, our newspapers, and our 
books could be sold abroad; if our text- 
books could be put in foreign high schools 
and universities; and if our technical 
books could be made available to tech- 
nical students in technical schools 
abroad it would provide a better under- 
standing of the United States of America 
and its people. Therefore, we author- 
ized this program and we put a limit on 
it. We said, “You can spend up to $28 
million, and no more. That is the limit.” 
We said, We will make this a revolving 
fund. You go ahead and make contracts 
with these countries under which these 
publications can enter those countries 
and be sold.” 

When Life magazine, the Reader’s 
Digest, Popular Mechanics, or some tech- 
nical book is sold in Rangoon, Burma; 
Saigon, Indochina; or Bangkok, Thai- 
land, it is not sold for dollars, but is sold 
for the local currency. If Life magazine 
or the Reader’s Digest or any other 
magazine is sold in India, it must be sold 
for rupees. Then the question is, What 
does one do with the rupees? One can- 
not spend them in the United States. 
One cannot take a fistful of rupees to 
Lansburgh’s; Hecht’s; Sears, Roebuck; 
or any other department store, put the 
rupees on the counter and say, “I want 
a new power lawnmower and here are 
the rupees to pay for it.” The clerk 
would laugh such a person right out of 
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the store. One has to pay in the money 
of the country. 

So what happens? We say, “We will 
make a contract with these countries. 
Under the contract you go ahead to sell 
your publications—the New York Times, 
the Herald Tribune, Newsweek, Life, 
Reader’s Digest, or whatever it may be.” 
Books are 60 percent of the program. 
Many of the books are published in Chi- 
cago, and I could have a selfish interest 
in this matter if I wanted to. 

We say, “Go ahead and sell them. 
Then when you receive the local cur- 
rency, if you cannot spend it we will 
buy it from you.” We may have a loss 
in buying the currency, but that is what 
happens. The publications are sold. 
The proceeds pay the distributors and 
their staffs. They get a fistful of dinars, 
lire, marks, or pounds sterling, which 
are left over. They cannot spend those 
currencies. 

A country can deal with that problem, 
though an individual company cannot. 
So we say to them, “We will buy the 
currency from you and put it in the 
Treasury. We may be able to sell it 
for dollars and put the dollars in the 
Treasury, and if we cannot sell it for 
dollars perhaps later on we can use the 
lire, the dinars, the marks, the rupees, 
and all the other currencies. Perhaps 
we can pay the Embassy clerks. Perhaps 
we can buy additional land for Embassy 
buildings. Perhaps we can spend it for 
normal expenditures.” 

When it is all put together, there is 
likely to be a little loss; so we have a loss. 
Since the beginning of the program I 
think altogether we have spent about 
$51 million and there has been a loss of 
about $12 million. So we have to repair 
the capital of the revolving fund. It 
is exactly that simple. That is what 
is involved. 

How is the program going along? 
Some currencies, about $4 million worth 
can be sold. That will provide a cer- 
tain amount. There will be an unex- 
pended balance of a little less than $2 
million. The total of those is $6 mil- 
lion. If we add $7 million to the figure, 
there will be enough to operate in fiscal 
year 1959, with a little money left over, 
That is how simple the program is. 

As to its value, is it not a good thing 
that people in foreign lands can read the 
printed page of American publications 
and see what makes us tick? Is it not 
good that these people can see why the 
Giants defeated some other team, or the 
Washington Senators defeated the Bos- 
ton Red Sox? 

I do not know too much about base- 
ball terminology. I would have to ask 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
HOBLITZELL] or the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. Bricker] about that. They know 
baseball much better thanIdo. I know 
they like to see the scores, because I 
have talked with them. They like to 
know what football team mauls another 
team, and what the score is. They like 
to know what the stock market has done. 
They like to know what is on the front 
page of American newspapers, and what 
are the things which captivate the imag- 
ination and attention of the American 
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people. I can think of nothing better 
to provide an impetus for study. 

I received a letter from a professor 
overseas, who said, “I am in straitened 
circumstances. You could do me no 
greater favor than to subscribe for and 
send me a subscription to Reader’s Di- 
gest, which I can use in my classrooms.” 
I wrote to him, to obtain the whole story. 
He wanted that magazine more than he 
wanted a box of food, because he was 
feeding the minds of youngsters. That 
is how important it was to him. 

English is studied all over the world, 
so people in foreign lands can absorb 
these books and magazines. These peo- 
ple get a better idea of this amazing 
country which we call the United States 
of America. 

So we make these contracts on a bi- 
lateral basis with other people and the 
books and magazines are sold overseas. 
If there is a little loss we are willing to 
pay the cost. Imagine. A $10 million 
loss or a $12 million loss compared to 
the money we expend for national se- 
curity and national survival. 

We have appropriated $40 billion for 
that purpose, including $800 million for 
1 branch of the service, to devise better 
ways to kill people. That is a great 
business, I will say to my friend from 
North Dakota [Mr. Lancer]. It shakes 
the heart of any Christian who has 
some estimate of the sanctity of human 
life. 

I was in a war. I was on the front 
in a war. I do not want to go there 
again. I had a son-in-law in a patrol 
boat in the Pacific in the last war. I 
do not want to see my grandson have 
to go to war. So I will do what I think 
is the proper thing to make sure that 
we leave nothing undone to meet the 
challenges on the horizons of the world, 
in the hope that tensions can be eased, 
in the hope that somehow we can dis- 
sipate the business of resorting to war 
as a political action in order to settle 
differences between nations. 

Is not this a good program? Is it not 
a good program to let other people know 
who we are? How is that accomplished 
under this program? We send books to 
the peoples of other nations. I think it 
is a wonderful program. 

I landed in Ceylon, got out of the air- 
plane, and started up to where our 
troops and the deputy supreme com- 
mander were located, in Colombo. As 
we went up the road I saw Tarzan Gro- 
cery Store, Tarzan Swimming Pool, Tar- 
zan Flower Shop—Tarzan this, that, and 


the other. I said to myself, “I wonder 
how this happened.” So I stopped, I 
wanted to find out. 


When Johnny Weismuller was hopping 
around in trees in the films, those films 
were shown there, and every youngster 
in Ceylon wanted to be a Tarzan like 
Johnny Weismuller. 

That shows the impact of these things 
on the minds of people elsewhere. What 
is our job? To maintain a free flow of 
information from America, so that other 
people will know what we are, and what 
we look like. Are we warmongers? Is 
there something cold and lifeless and so 
austere about us that our hearts do not 
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throb in response to the problems and 
the impoverishment of people in all 
corners of the earth? 

Is that not a loss? Why should we 
quake about a loss of 10 or 12 mil- 
lion dollars when we just appropriated 
$125 million for the Space Agency? The 
appropriation involved in this case is 
10 percent of that. Wait until we get 
through with the Space Agency. The 
appropriations will mount to such astro- 
nomical heights as to make one’s hair 
stand on end—so much to explore space, 
so much for weapons, and so forth. 

But when it comes to the throbbing 
flesh and blood of people who are eager 
to know a little more about us, we hesi- 
tate because we may lose a little money 
on the transaction. Shades of Einstein, 
I say to the Senator from Rhode Island 
{Mr. Green]; shades of the whole doc- 
trine of relativity; where is our perspec- 
tive today? 

I was delighted when our distinguished 
friend from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD] 
made something of a report on the sub- 
ject when he came to sit with us last 
year. He has an abiding interest in the 
larger frame, and understands how im- 
portant it is that people know who we 
are. 

Beside me sits a very distinguished 
Member of the Senate [Mr. Coorer] who 
was formerly our Ambassador to India. 
We were discussing India a little while 
ago. I remember when I went into a 
bookstore in Bombay. The place was 
loaded with people, mostly youngsters. 
They had on their tarbooshes, or what- 
ever they are called. They were bare- 
footed. Hundreds of millions of people 
in India do not know what shoes are. 
That did not concern them. They went 
in to see the bookstalls which we had in- 
stalled. They wanted to get their hands 
on some American literature. They 
wanted to see what scientific and techni- 
cal publications were there. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. The Senator has been 
kind enough to mention my name. I 
should like to make this comment: 

The Soviet Union is flooding those 
countries with its books. Many of the 
books in our book stores would cost $4 
or $5 if they were purchased at the going 
prices. The people in those countries, if 
they had to pay the actual cost of such 
books, would have to pay $4 or $5 in our 
money, and, of course, it would be impos- 
sible for them to buy them. 

But the Communist booksellers, who 
are subsidized by the Soviet Union, sell 
their books at 20 or 25 cents apiece. 
They are scholarly books, textbooks, and 
classics, 

Mr. WILEY. In what language? 

Mr. COOPER. They are written in 
Russian. They are translated into the 
language of the particular country, and 
even the dialect of the particular district. 
So they go into the homes to carry to 
those young people the thought and 
propaganda of the Soviet Union. 

We send lecturers to those countries 
to tell them of American thought. I sup- 
pose that to send one lecturer abroad 
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might cost 2 or 3 thousand dollars. Un- 
der this program we could send 10,000 
books for what it would cost to send 1 
man. Those books will be seized upon 
by students, and be turned over again 
and again as one after another reads 
them. 

There is this advantage, too. When 
the USIA speaks over our radio, the peo- 
ple in other countries sometimes think it 
is spreading propaganda. But when our 
great authors speak to them through 
books, that is the truth. It is a case of 
a great mind speaking to an individual 
young person who is searching for the 
truth. That is one way we have of bring- 
ing to millions of people throughout the 
world the best in our thought, the best 
in our philosophy, the best in govern- 
ment, the best in ideals. Such books 
speak the truth, without propaganda. I 
believe that this is one of the most effec- 
tive programs the United States has to 
reach the people of the world. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I can echo what the 
distinguished Senator from Kentucky 
has said. I was one of the first to go 
into Berlin. Before the Soviets ever 
pushed a shovel into the debris to clean 
up, they started building a cultural cen- 
ter. They loaded it with books. Day 
after day when I was with General Clay 
for a while in Berlin I used to go over 
there. The place was loaded. That is 
the only way people can feel the soul 
and the spirit—through the communion 
of books. I am happy to say that about 
50 percent of this appropriation goes for 
books; 15 percent for miscellaneous 
purposes; and probably 20 percent for 
technical publications, which are very 
important to the young minds abroad. 

Mr. President, I will not labor the sub- 
ject any further. 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I want to be sure of 
correcting one thing which the distin- 
guished Senator from Louisiana [Mr. EL- 
LENDER! said. He continues to speak 
about the rape of the program. That is 
an interesting and delicate term. I may 
add that a little knowledge is a danger- 
ous thing, and the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Louisiana simply did not have 
the facts. I am going to tell him what 
the facts are. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. First I must tell the 
Senator what the facts are, because he 
labored this subject very earnestly. He 
read a great list of items showing the 
money which was expended in Israel for 
various things. I know about that. I 
was a part of the program. I helped to 
get a repealer through the Senate last 
year in order to put that program in 
shape. When the bilateral agreement 
was made between the United States 
and Israel as to how the money should 
be spent, it was limited to cultural sub- 
jects, with the result that when we did 
not have such projects we began to build 
up a fund. Pretty soon we had $9 mil- 
lion Israeli pounds in that fund. A mis- 
sion was sent to Israel to take a look, 
and to come back with a program. Iwas 
asked about it. I even made some sug- 
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gestions. I said, “Why not endow a 
chair in history at the university? Why 
not do something for a hospital?” So 
we removed the restrictions, and then 
the fund could be used. 

That is quite a different thing from 
raping a fund. We have the same 
problem in Asia at the present time. In 
Burma, there is a limitation upon how 
these currencies may be used. We have 
some difficulty in Indonesia. It is prob- 
ably the better part of wisdom not to 
disturb it at the present time. Sooner 
or later, we will have to change it. 
However, we cannot change it overnight. 
Calling that rape is not to state the issue 
exactly. Certainly, it is not rape. It 
was a too-limited agreement to begin 
with. We must take our time in order 
to get it squared away and cleaned up. 

Now, I yield to my distinguished 
friend from Louisiana. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask my good friend from 
Illinois this question: Why has it been 
necessary for us to spend all this money 
in Israel? Was it done to show Israel 
that we are not warlike? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I will tell the Sena- 
tor why. It is because of the avidity of 
the Israel mind, the way the Israelis ab- 
sorb these things. They are far ahead 
of any country where, perhaps, the liter- 
acy rate is only about 10 percent. That 
is why. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Is that convincing 
those people that we are not warlike? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It may not be con- 
vincing anyone, particularly, but we 
must make a start. If we do not makea 
start, we cannot convince anyone. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee has held hearings 
on this fund. The very complaint I 
have made this evening about the pro- 
gram was found to be the case by my 
good friend, the distinguished Senator 
from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD]. This 
is the recommendation of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Subcommittee headed 
by him: 

The subcommittee recommends that the 
United States make every effort to obtain 
unrestricted use of IMG-acquired local cur- 
rency in future IMG agreements and en- 
deavor to amend existing agreements to 
broaden the purposes for which such cur- 
rencies may be used. 


That is what I am complaining 
about. If the fund had been used for 
the intended purpose we would not have 
to replenish the fund. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I am in favor of the 
unrestricted use of the fund. I will 
join anyone in removing the restrictions. 
However, we can move only so fast at a 
time. Would it be prudent and discreet 
to try to do it in Indonesia at the mo- 
ment, with the fever of unrest we see 
there now? The State Department is 
more than anxious to remove the re- 
strictions. In order to accomplish it, 
my distinguished friend from Louisiana 
would kill the program. 

Mr. ELLENDER. No; I would not. 
The Senator is absolutely wrong. The 
foreign countries have placed these re- 
strictions on the currencies generated, 
not our Government. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. His amendment 
would kill it. 

Mr. ELLENDER. No; it would not, 
because there will still be $10.2 million 
available to guarantee contracts during 
fiscal year 1959. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is not what the 
budget justification shows. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The figures I have 
were furnished by USIA to the clerk of 
our subcommittee. I believe the RECORD 
will bear me out. The Senator should 
take another look at his figures. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has had 40 minutes to labor 
this point. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am merely trying 
to set the Record straight. I wish to 
make this one statement. If it were 
possible to compel Israel to make its 
March 1958 agreement retroactive, we 
could obtain almost $6 million to re- 
plenish this fund during the ensuing 
year. That would be in accordance with 
the recommendation made by the sub- 
committee headed by my good friend, 
the Senator from Montana. If that 
were done, we would not need a dime 
of this money. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Like Will Rogers, all 
I know is what I read in the news- 
papers, and what the Budget Bureau 
sends to Congress. If I know anything 
about arithmetic, this money is needed. 
That is the long and the short of it. 
Nothing has developed so much good for 
this country, for the amount of money 
we have expended, as this program. I 
am sorry I have labored it so long, but 
I believe we must put it in proper con- 
text. With the greatest affection for 
my friend from Louisiana, I hope his 
amendment will be overwhelmingly de- 
feated. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Perhaps, the Sena- 
tor should review his arithmetic. Is the 
Senator aware of the fact that these 
contracts have been entered into with 
only some 13 or 14 countries? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Is it not true that 
the Information Service has its offices 
throughout the world? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Surely. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is in addition 
to this program? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Definitely. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Of course. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It is necessary to 
have a place for people to go and buy 
and read the books. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Is it not a fact that 
there are no restrictions on the kind or 
type of literature that may be sold to 
the people in the various countries 
through the IMG program? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The country can de- 
termine that point. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Exactly. They can 
even sell anti-American literature if they 
desire. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes. I recall that in 
the Constitution of the United States 
there is a Bill of Rights. Oh, how we 
orate and make the welkin ring with 
respect to freedom of expression and 
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freedom of the press. I will be the last 
to put a damper upon what people read 
in other countries. If it means any- 
thing here, we must articulate it for the 
people in other countries, as well. 

Mr, ELLENDER. I should like to ask 
the Senator one more question. Is the 
Senator aware of the fact that among 
all the countries involved in this pro- 
gram, there is included not a single Arab 
country, in spite of the fact that we are 
having so much trouble in those coun- 
tries? 

The program has been in effect since 
1948. The revolving fund has been in 
operation since 1956. Yet, not one Arab 
country is included among those where 
this program operates. 

Why do we court our friends and ig- 
nore those countries where we are obvi- 
ously being misunderstood, if this pro- 
gram is so magnificent? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. If that is true, there 
is only one reason for it, and that is that 
a bilateral agreement could not be con- 
trived at the time. However, in the 
spirit with which the President ad- 
dressed the world the other day, I earn- 
estly hope that that will be contrived, 
too, so that those countries also will 
come into the orbit of American thought 
and American information. It will be 
good for us. It will be good for them. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
am somewhere in the middle, between 
my good friend on my left, the distin- 
guished Senator from Louisiana, and 
my equally good friend on my right, the 
distinguished Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DIRKSEN]. 

It is true, as the Senators have point- 
ed out, that hearings were held on this 
particular matter, dealing with the in- 
formational media guaranty program 
by the State Department subcommitte> 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
There was a great deal done under this 
program which was open to question. 
Because of the activities and question- 
ing by the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDER] and the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], these hearings 
were held, and a report was issued, 
making certain recommendations. It 
was our hope that on the basis of those 
recommendations and on the basis of 
the promises made to us by USIA, which 
is charged with responsibility for the 
IMG program, there would be no diffi- 
culty this year, that hard and fast rules 
would be laid down, and that on the 
basis of those recommendations the pro- 
gram could remain on a somewhat sta- 
ble basis. Personally, I believe the pro- 
gram should continue. However, I 
express the hope that the rules and reg- 
ulations by which it operates will be 
nailed down hard and fast. 

The IMG program was initiated by 
Members of the Congress in 1948 in rec- 
ognition of the fact that a free flow of 
United States informational materials 
abroad is in the national interest, To 
date, the program has consisted pri- 
marily of books—about 60 percent—a 
large proportion of which are technical 
and scientific in nature. Magazines 
comprise about 25 percent; films 10 per- 
cent; and miscellaneous 5 percent. 
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Mr. President, the committee recom- 
mendation for a $5 million appropria- 
tion to the United States Information 
Agency to finance the operation of the 
IMG program during fiscal year 1959 
should not be confused with the pre- 
vious appropriation of $3.5 million for 
the Israel cultural program made to 
the Department of State by the Supple- 
mental Appropriation Act, 1958, Public 
Law 85-170. 

I am in accord with what the Senator 
from Louisiana has said about the pro- 
gram being provided for in the supple- 
mental appropriation bill. I think it 
should be in the regular appropriation 
bill on request of the USIA. I hope, if 
the program is continued, that from 
now on it will not be on a supplemental 
basis, as it has in the past and as it 
has this year, but that it will be made 
on request of the USIA, at the regular 
time when appropriations for that or- 
ganization are being considered. 

It must be borne in mind that the Sen- 
ate is considering today not the Katzen 
program, which applies to Israel, and has 
been, I believe, the cause of most of the 
trouble, but the overall informational 
media guaranty program, which makes 
possible the flow of American books, 
periodicals, and motion pictures through 
commercial channels to 11 countries of 
the world where they would otherwise be 
unavailable because of the lack of 
dollars. 

For the last 10 years, the IMG pro- 
gram has operated under legislation au- 
thorizing the borrowing of funds directly 
from the Treasury without appropria- 
tion. In the current session, however, 
the Congress for the first time author- 
ized annual appropriations to cover im- 
pairment to the IMG revolving fund. 
The recommended appropriation of $5 
million is necessary to permit the con- 
tinuation of the very worthwhile IMG 
program during fiscal year 1959. With- 
out it, the program will come to a com- 
plete halt in the present year. 

Under the authority of Public Law 85- 
477 the President submitted a supple- 
mental appropriation request of $7 mil- 
lion to continue the IMG program. 
Funds appropriated will be used, first, to 
pay to the Treasury Department for in- 
terest charges of about $800,000 accrued 
on IMG borrowings from the Treasury to 
finance the program since its start. The 
balance will be used to retire outstanding 
IMG indebtedness, thus permitting the 
Agency to make new IMG borrowings in 
an equivalent amount within the present 
ceiling. Hereafter, the regular annual 
request for appropriations for USIA will 
contain an item to restore the impair- 
ment of the IMG fund resulting from the 
operation of the program for the preced- 
ing fiscal year. Thus, annual review of 
the program by the Appropriations Com- 
mittees will take place. 

After extensive hearings last fall, the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee is- 
13 @ report urging that the informa- 

onal media guaranty program be con- 
tinued as an important adjunct to the 
information program. It has been a 
worthwhile undertaking which deserves 
further support by the Congress until 
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foreign exchange is freely convertible 
everywhere. 

Mr. President, I hope the Senate will 
agree to continue this payment to the 
informational media guaranty pro- 
gram. I hope also that from now on, 
IMG will not present its request on al- 
most the last day of the fiscal year. I 
hope the USIA will assume its responsi- 
bility in the matter. 

I most sincerely hope, in line with the 
recommendations made by the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, the Committee 
on Appropriations will lay down hard 
and fast rules, so that a watchful and 
careful eye may be kept on this organ- 
ization, so that a better accounting of its 
funds can be made and so that no single 
country will be given a preference over 
another, to the extent that questions are 
raised and confidence in the program is 
shaken. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
support the Ellender amendment, not be- 
cause I do not agree with the theory 
behind the amendment, namely, that the 
diffusion of American books and maga- 
zines abroad is good, but because I am 
convinced that the way the program has 
been working has not been good. 

I was interested in what our distin- 
guished colleague from Illinois [Mr. 
DIRKSEN] said tonight. He asked, Why 
worry about a $5 million or a $10 million 
item, when we have just voted $125 mil- 
lion for the Space Agency. By the time 
the Space Ageney completes its plans to 
investigate the moon, it will have spent 
money in a sum which will make one’s 
hair curl, or words to that effect. He 
may be correct. I do not know what the 
Space Agency will spend. 

But I cannot help worrying about even 
the small amounts. Last night I worried 
about spending what I thought was an 
unnecessary $10 million to move the east 
front of the Capitol 31% feet forward. 
However, that was a minor part of my 
concern, because I thought we would 
be destroying a historic antique, so to 
speak, which should be preserved. But 
there was $10 million which was planned 
to be spent, and I thought unnecessarily 
so. 
As was pointed out by the Senator 
from Louisiana, we have no control 
whatever over the kind of books which 
are sent abroad. If we are to spend $5 
million to make friends and influence 
people, we ought to have some control 
over how the spending is to be done. 
Publishers can send anything they 
please; and no doubt that is what they 
do. This, in my opinion, is one of the 
defects of the program. 

The second defect is that the fund was 
to be a revolving fund; and when the 
publisher was paid in the local soft cur- 
rencies, and the Government reim- 
bursed him, the soft currencies would 
return in some way, to a revolving fund, 
and we woud not have to keep paying 
out additional money. But, as was 
pointed out by the Senator from Louis- 
iana, the program did not work out in 
that way. We are doing no lending, 
and the revolving funds just revolve and 
yaa up in one country in the Middle 

ast. 
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So I say this program has not worked 
as we had hoped it would work. 

I shall give Senators a little informa- 
tion as to how the item happens to be 
in the bill. There was a quite spirited 
argument in the committee, pro and 
con, on this item. We had a show of 
hands. The fight against the item was 
led by our distinguished colleague from 
Louisiana. The clerk announced that 
the amendment had been adopted. The 
Senator from Louisiana then left the 
room. 

The count which was made by the 
clerk was challenged. He admitted he 
had made a mistake, and said the 
amendment had been lost by one vote. 
In the meantime, the Senator from 
Louisiana had gone. 

The Senator from Illinois said, “I will 
move now, not for $7 million, but for 
$5 million”; and that motion carried by 
1 vote. So that was the way the item 
got into the bill. If the Senator from 
Louisiana had not thought he had lost, 
the item would not be in the bill. 

I hope, as the distinguished acting 
majority leader has said, that the USIA 
will control this matter. It ought to be 
included in their budget, and it ought to 
come before us at the regular time. It 
should have come in the regular budget 
this year. 

We can very well let this item go over 
and include it in the regular budget and 
handle it in a way which will be to our 
advantage. 

I admit that we will spend a lot of 
money this year. We will probably 
spend $12 billion more than we have. 
It is a little disturbing to me that when 
our revenue is falling $2 billion or $3 
billion below the estimate of last fall, 
when the budget was prepared, we seem 
to be losing all restraint over the spend- 
ing program. There is more and more 
spending, and the amounts are getting 
larger and larger. 

Time after time I have tried to have 
some restraint placed on what I thought 
was unnecessary domestic spending by 
the Committee on Appropriations. But 
the results speak for themselves. 

I checked only today to ascertain what 
we have spent. If we eliminate the con- 
tributions which were included in the 
independent offices appropriation bill for 
the civil service retirement fund, in the 
amount of $587 million, which the Presi- 
dent vetoed, and which we are taking 
out of the bill, the total we have spent 
in appropriations will be below the 
budget estimates, 

I just had a quick check made of that. 
If that $500 million were to be counted 
in, the total appropriations would be 
above the budget estimate. But Ido not 
think we have reached the point where 
we can calmly ignore such items as this. 

It is very small compared with the 
total of $80 billion or $82 billion which 
it is estimated the budget will be, but 
$5 million is still a lot of money in the 
rural areas. 

This is one instance in which I do not 
think the money will do us $5 million 
worth of good. 

I hope the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Louisiana will be adopted. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr, President, I wish 
to correct two incorrect impressions. 
The first one was with respect to a 
statement made by my distinguished 
friend, the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
RosgERTSON] who asked whether I believe 
$1 million constitutes a matter of con- 
cern. I certainly do; but I believe the 
amount involved should be viewed in 
proper perspective. For instance, I be- 
lieve it would be the height of stupidity 
to build a $25,000 house and then not 
be willing to purchase a few gallons of 
paint to be used to keep the wood on the 
house from rotting. 

The second statement to which I wish 
to refer was that we have no control 
over what we spend in these foreign 
countries. Mr. President, in January 
1958, the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations published Report No. 
1178, entitled “Informational Media 
Guaranty Program.” I read the fol- 
lowing from page 7 of that report: 

The material which an IMG exporter in- 
tends to sell is carefully screened, to insure 
that it meets the legislative requirement 
that it shall be consistent with the na- 
tional interest of the United States. 


And soforth. Mr. President, I did not 
write that; neither did the USIA. The 
language was used by the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee of the United States 
Senate; and I shall let it speak for itself 
as to whether these publications must be 
consistent with our national policy. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
shall detain the Senate only a few min- 
utes longer. 

I wish to point out to my good friend, 
the Senator from Montana, that—as I 
stated earlier—the amount which will be 
collected during the present fiscal year 
will be $8,600,000. Inasmuch as the 
losses from the inception of the pro- 
gram to June 30, 1957, were only $2,- 
252,000, and the losses estimated for 
1959 will be one-million-eight-hundred- 
and-some-odd-thousand dollars, the 
agency certainly will have enough money 
to cover the losses. Furthermore, the 
funds are to be used only to pay the 
losses which result from changes in the 
value of the currencies from time to 
time. That is all the funds are sup- 
posed to be used for. 

But I return to the finding made by 
the committee headed by my good 
friend, the Senator from Montana; 
namely, that if the fund had been used 
in the way Congress intended it to be 
used, today there would be no need for 
additional funds. The additional funds 
are requested now because the funds 
previously available were used for other 
purposes, not for the revolving fund. 
Therefore, tonight we are confronted 
with this request. 

The cash on hand at the end of the 
past fiscal year and the money col- 
lected this year will be ample for the 
continuation of the program. 

The distinguished Senator from Illi- 
nois and the distinguished Senator from 
Kentucky have referred to the reading 
of books by children in one country or 
another. Those books are not made 
available by means of use of the funds 
provided under this program. Instead, 
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the books are made available by the In- 
formation Service. The United States 
maintains libraries in practically every 
country in the world, and sends to those 
libraries literature of its own choosing. 
That is where the books to which the 
Senator from Illinois referred are read 
by little children. The books are not 
provided by means of using the funds 
available to the IMG. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
YarsorovucH in the chair). The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment of 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLEN- 
DER]. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, on 
this question, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDER]. On this question, the yeas 
and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, 
during the course of the evening, this 
matter has been amply debated. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Record an explanation 
of the informational media guaranty 
program. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

ADVANTAGES OF THE INFORMATIONAL MEDIA 
Guaranty (IMG) PROGRAM 

1. The IMG program was initiated by 
Members of the Congress in 1948 in recog- 
nition of the fact that a free flow of United 
States informational materials abroad is in 
the national interest. To date, the program 
has consisted primarily of books (about 60 
percent)—a large proportion of which are 
technical and scientific in nature. Maga- 
zines comprise about 25 percent, films 10 
percent, and miscellaneous 5 percent. 

2. Because it operates through commercial 
channels, it is in effect an unattributed 
program which is carried out without the 
stigma of Government propaganda. 

(a) Hence it has acceptability in certain 
countries which tend to shy away from the 
Agency’s regular overseas informations pro- 
gram—e. g., Poland, where an agreement for 
a $1 million IMG program (books, periodi- 
cals, and films) was signed several months 


ago. 

(b) Also it tends to develop markets and 
demands for United States informational 
and educational materials, as well as for 
other American products, which will con- 
tinue after the IMG program becomes un- 
necessary. 

3. IMG also operates, of course, in a num- 
ber of other high-priority countries; for ex- 
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ample, Yugoslavia, Indonesia, Vietnam, 
Pakistan, 

4. It is important to note that IMG gets the 
job done at a relatively small cost to the 
United States. Because financing of the 
program is on a revolving-fund basis, about 
$3 or $4 in informational materials can be 
distributed overseas under IMG for every 81 
of cost to the United States Government. 
Thus, some $30 million worth of American 
books, periodicals, and films, etc., have been 
sold overseas under the program since its be- 
ginning in fiscal year 1949 at an estimated 
net cost to the United States Government 
through June 30, 1957 of just over $7 mil- 
lion—about $800,000 per year. 

5. Both the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee and the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs have expressed strong support for the 
IMG program. 

(a) After extensive hearings last fall under 
the chairmanship of Senator MANSFELD, the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee issued a 
report urging that the informational media 
guaranty program be continued as an im- 
portant adjunct to the information program. 
It has been a worthwhile undertaking which 
deserves further support by the Congress 
until foreign exchange is freely convertibie 
everywhere. 


OPERATION AND FINANCING 


The IMG program guarantees dollar con- 
vertibility to American exporters of books, 
Periodicals, films, etc., for sales made in 
foreign countries having a shortage of dollar 
exchange. American informational materials 
are sold to foreign importers, through reg- 
ular commercial channels, against payment 
in foreign currency, and the American ex- 
porters then exchange the foreign currency 
for United States dollars through USIA. 
Most foreign currency thus acquired is sold 
for dollars by the United States Treasury 
to other United States Government agencies. 
The dollars thus made available, plus fees 
paid by American exporters for IMG cover- 
age, become available to back the issuance of 
additional IMG guaranty contracts. Thus, 
the program operates in large part on a re- 
volving fund basis. The additional dollar 
funds required to operate the program, over 
and above the dollars obtained from the 
conversion of foreign currencies just men- 
tioned, have since the inception of the pro- 
gram been borrowed from the Treasury un- 
der a $28 million borrowing authority 
authorized in the basic legislation. 

cost 

From the start of the IMG program in fiscal 
year 1949 through June 30, 1957, the impair- 
ment to the IMG fund, as defined in the 
present legislation, has been about $12 mil- 
lion. This represents an exchange rate loss 
of $2.2 million on foreign currencies sold by 
Treasury, and $9.8 million paid for cur- 
rencies not readily salable to other United 
States Government agencies. However, the 
latter figure includes currencies having a 
value of approximately $5.5 million, so th3 
estimated net cost of the program for the 9 
years through June 30, 1957, is actually just 
over $7 million or about $800,000 per year. 
This estimated net cost compares with some 
$30 million in American books, periodicals, 
and films, etc., sold overseas under the pro- 
gram during this period. In other words, 
because financing of the IMG program is on 
a revolving fund basis, about $3 or $4 in 
American informational materials can be 
distributed overseas under the IMG program 
for every $1 of cost to the United States Gov- 
ernment, 

SCOPE 

The IMG program is currently operating 
in 11 countries under contracts approximat- 
ing $12 million annually. About 500 IMG 
contracts are issued each year to some 160 
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American exporters, including all leading 
publishers of books and periodicals and dis- 
tributors of feature motion pictures. 

CURRENT STATUS OF THE IMG FUND 

As of June 30, 1957, $13 million of the $28 
million total authorized borrowing authority 
had been borrowed from the Treasury, and 
$9.6 million in IMG contracts were outstand- 
ing. Since each dollar of outstanding guar- 
anty contracts must be backed by a dollar 
of borrowing authority, this left $5.4 million 
available to back the issuance of new con- 
tracts. 

As of June 30, 1958, $16.7 million had 
been borrowed and $9.7 million in contracts 
were outstanding, leaving only $1.6 million 
to back the issuance of new contracts. 

Unless new IMG financing is made avail- 
able, the IMG program will necessarily grind 
to a halt early in this present fiscal year. To 
meet this situation, Congress recently 
enacted legislation (sec. 502 (i) of Public 
Law 85-477) authorizing annual appropria- 
tions to finance the program. 

THE PRESENT NEED FOR AN APPROPRIATION 

Under the authority of Public Law 85-477 
the President submitted a supplemental ap- 
propriation request of $7 million to continue 
the IMG program. Funds appropriated will 
be used, first, to pay to the Treasury Depart- 
ment for interest charges of about $800,000 
accrued on IMG borrowings from the Treas- 
ury to finance the program since its start. 
The balance will be used to retire outstand- 
ing IMG indebtedness, thus permitting the 
Agency to make new IMG borrowings in an 
equivalent amount within the present cell- 
ing. Hereafter, the regular annual request 
for appropriations for USIA will contain an 
item to restore the impairment of the IMG 
fund resulting from the operation of the 
program for the preceding fiscal year. Thus, 
annual review of the program by the Appro- 
priations Committees will take place. 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
hope the amendment of the Senator from 
Louisiana will be rejected. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Virginia will state it. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Do I correctly 
understand that, on the pending ques- 
tion, a vote “yea” will be to strike from 
the bill the item of $5 million, which is 
to reimburse the publishers for books 
they sold abroad for local currencies? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A vote 
“yea” will be to strike out the item of $5 
million for the informational media 
guaranty program. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. ELLENDER]. On this question, 
the yeas and nays have been ordered; 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
CHAVEZ}, the Senator from Delaware 
Mr. FREAR], the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. Hottanp], the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Murray], the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney], and the 
Senators from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL and 
Mr. TALMADGE], are absent on official 
business. 

I further announce that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
FREAR], and the Senators from Georgia 
(Mr. RUSSELL and Mr. TALMADGE], would 
each vote “yea.” 
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On this vote the Senator from Vir- 
ginia, [Mr. Byrp] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Virginia would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from Florida would vote “nay.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS] 
is absent because of illness in his family. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits] is absent by leave of the Senate 
to attend the NATO Parliamentary Con- 
ference in London as chairman of the 
Economic Section of the General Affairs 
Committee. 

The Senators from Indiana [Mr. 
CAPEHART and Mr. JENNER] and the Sen- 
ator from Maine [Mr. Payne] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The Senator from California [Mr. 
KucuHet] is detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javits], the Senator from 
California [Mr. KUcHEL], and the Sen- 
ator from Maine [Mr. PAYNE] would each 
vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 23, 
nays 59, as follows: 


YEAS—23 
Barrett Green Magnuson 
Bricker Hruska McClellan 
Curtis Johnston, S. C. Robertson 
Dworshak Jordan Schoeppel 
Eastiand Kerr Thurmond 
Ellender Langer Williams 
Ervin Lauscne Young 
Goldwater Long 

NAYS—59 
Aiken Gore Morton 
Allott Hayden Mundt 
Anderson Hennings Neuberger 
Beall Hickenlooper Pastore 
Bennett Hill Potter 
Bible Hoblitzell Proxmire 
Bridges Humphrey Purtell 
Bush Ives Revercomb 
Butier Jackson Saltonstall 
Carlson Johnson, Tex. Smathers 
Carroll Kefauver Smith, Maine 
Case, N. J. Kennedy Smith, N. J. 
Case, S. Dak. Knowland Sparkman 
Church Malone Stennis 
Clark Mansfield Symington 
Cooper Martin,Iowa Thye 
Cotton Martin, Pa. Watkins 
Dirksen McNamara Wiley 
Douglas Monroney Yarborough 
Fulbright Morse 

NOT VOTING—14 

Byrd Holland O'Mahoney 
Capehart Javits Payne 
Chavez Jenner Russell 
Flanders Kuchel Talmadge 
Frear Murray 


So Mr. ELLEeNpDER’s amendment was 
rejected. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the amend- 
ment was rejected. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH in the chair). The question is 
on agreeing to the motion of the Sena- 
tor from California to lay on the table 
the motion of the Senator from Min- 
nesota to reconsider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


ADDITIONAL PEREMPTORY CHAL- 
LENGES IN CIVIL CASES 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
the chair to lay before the Senate a 
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message from the House of Representa- 
tives disagreeing to the Senate amend- 
ment to H. R. 3368, to amend section 
1870 of title 28, United States Code, to 
authorize the district courts to allow ad- 
ditional peremptory challenges in civil 
cases to multiple plaintiffs as well as 
multiple defendants. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
House of Representatives announcing its 
disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 3368) to amend 
section 1870 of title 28, United States 
Code, to authorize the distric courts to 
allow additional peremptory challenges 
in civil cases to multiple plaintiffs as well 
as multiple defendants, and requesting 
a conference with the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses there- 
on. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I move that the 
Senate insist upon its amendment, agree 
to the request of the House for a con- 
ference and that the Chair appoint the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. Easr- 
LAND, Mr. KEFAUVER, and Mr. DIRKSEN 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 


SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS, 
1959 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 13450) making supple- 
mental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1959, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I of- 
fer an amendment, on page 20, line 14, 
to strike out “$300,000” and to insert in 
lieu thereof “$461,000.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The CHEF CLERK. On page 20, line 
14, it is proposed to strike out “$300,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$461,000.” 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
purpose of my amendment is to add to 
the funds for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission an additional sum of 
$161,000. 

When the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission came before the committee to 
present its original budget, of course it 
had no knowledge that one of the major 
acts relating to transportation would be 
passed by the present Congress, namely, 
the Transportation Act of 1958. The 
act is commonly known as the Railroad 
Act, but it involves, as the committee 
members know, the entire field of trans- 
portation, The act can only be effec- 
tive if the ICC has proper personnel to 
handle and administer it. 

For instance, we gave the ICC the au- 
thority to discontinue interstate train 
services. We redefined the agricultural 
exemption, which alone will take a staff 
of 30 or 40 to establish proper rules. We 
established the right of the ICC to pass 
upon $700 million of possible loans to 
railroads in distress. 

I need not goon. It was a major piece 
of transportation legislation, with the 
whole authority vested in the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. At the time the 
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original budget was prepared, it was not 
known that this law would be enacted. 

This amendment would provide some- 
thing further which is quite important. 
We placed in the bill the so-called 
grandfather clause for trucking opera- 
tors, barge operators, and railroads, in- 
volving the entire field of transporta- 
tion. It is estimated that from 30 to 50 
people will be required, working part 
time for 6 months, to run through the 
myriad of Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission decisions involving grandfather 
clauses. The additional $161,000 in- 
volves literally hundreds of millions of 
dollars in our transportation system. I 
hope the amendment can be taken to 
conference. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The reason for the re- 
quest is the passage of the Transporta- 
tion Act of 1958. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is true. That 
act is one of the major pieces of leg- 
islation of this Congress. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. MAGNUSON]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed 
to strike out the committee amendment 
on page 42 deleting lines 12 to 15, both 
inclusive. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
the committee—in the judgment of the 
junior Senator from Virginia, without 
giving too much consideration to the 
matter—voted to strike out certain lan- 
guage in the House bill which would 
have authorized the Coast Guard to pay 
what was due certain officers who had 
been promoted in 1932, when there was 
no provision to pay them for the increase 
in rank. 

As everyone knows, the Coast Guard 
is under the jurisdiction of the Treasury 
Department. The Treasury Depart- 
ment prepared a bill which it thought 
was in accordance with an act of Con- 
gress of last year, which authorized all 
the agencies—the Army, the Navy, the 
Air Force, the Marine Corps, and the 
Coast Guard—to pay back salaries. The 
bill passed the House and came to the 
subcommittee in the Senate of which 
the junior Senator from Virginia was 
chairman, and we naturally assumed that 
the language of the bill authorized pay- 
ment to personnel of back pay as well as 
current pay. But the Comptroller Gen- 
eral said they could not be paid, because 
the language was not sufficient, 

So when our committee reported the 
defense bill we provided that the Army, 
the Navy, the Air Force, and the Ma- 
rine Corps personnel should be paid. 
When the supplemental bill came before 
the House, the administration asked that 
the same treatment be given to the Coast 
Guard, involving only $29,000. 

CIV——1120 
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The Coast Guard is a very small organ- 
ization as compared ‘vith the Army or 
Navy; but if any Senator is ever stranded 
in Chesapeake Bay and one of the Coast 
Guard boats comes to his rescue, he will 
think the coastguardsmen are mighty 
fine men. The fact that the Coast Guard 
is small leads the Senator from Virginia 
to go out of his way to see tha’ justice 
is done to its personnel. I feel that that 
will be the sentiment of the Senate. The 
money is already appropriated. All we 
need is restoration of the House language 
to enable the Coast Guard to pay these 
men as Congress has voted they should 
be paid. 

Mr. HAYDEN. As I understand, the 
Senator wants the House language re- 
stored. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Yes. The Senator 
from Virginia feels that in part he was 
responsible, because he handled the bill 
originally; but he was relying on the 
expert draftsmanship of the Treasury 
Department. The Comptroller General 
ruled otherwise, and this language is now 
necessary. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I have no obiection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. ROBERTSON]. 

The amendment wes agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
1s open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment of 
the amendments and third reading of 
the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Recor a statement on the supple- 
mental appropriation bill, H. R. 13450. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR COOPER 

I am glad that the emergency agricul- 
tural conservation program will be extended 
under this bill. This program has been im- 
portant to farmers in the many Kentucky 
counties which suffered from floods in 1957. 
I am sure that it will continue to prove 
helpful in the future, not only to farmers 
in Kentucky, but in other States struck by 
natural disaster, some recently. 

I recall that 3 months ago I called the 
attention of the Senate to the fact that 
authority for this program would expire on 
June 80. I introduced a bill to extend the 
program. 

I was concerned because even though 31 
counties in eastern and western Kentucky 
had been declared eligible for this flood- 
recovery assistance, most of our farmers 
had not been able to complete the work 
approved by the county ASC committees. 
With expiration of the authority, they could 
not have been paid under the cost-sharing 
program for the work they already had un- 


der way, and which had been approved by the 
Department of Agriculture. 


On May 19, I also wrote the Secretary of 
Agriculture, urging that he request ex- 
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tension of the authority for the emergency 
ACP program, and suggesting that the sup- 
plemental appropriation bill would be a 
proper place to do so. Subsequently, the 
Secretary did ask for extension to December 
31, and the President recommended that 
course to the Congress, 

I also suggested making the funds al- 
ready appropriated available until they were 
used up, so that future emergencies caused 
by floods and other natural disasters could 
be met promptly under this program, which 
has proved so helpful in the past. I am 
glad that the House and Senate Appropria- 
tions Committees recommended this course, 
and that the bill before us today provides 
for the continued availability of these re- 
habilitation funds, 

I know that the extension of the emer- 
gency agricultural conservation program 
will be most helpful to hundreds of Ken- 
tucky farmers. And I hope that this pro- 
gram may be made a permanent provision 
of law in the next Congress. 


BOMARC AIR DEFENSE MISSILE—VOYAGE OF 
ATOMIC SUBMARINE “SKATE” 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, during the debate on the bill some 
doubts and fears have been expressed. I 
should like to take a few minutes to place 
in the Recorp, before a vote is taken on 
final passage of the bill, a few words of 
cheer. I wish to read two items which 
came over the news ticker late this after- 
noon. The first is dated Cape Canav- 
eral, Fla. It reads as follows: 


A Bomare air defense missile, manned by 
a military crew for the first time, blasted 
over the Atlantic today on a completely suc- 
cessful test after being fired remotely from 
1,500 miles away. 

The Bomare performed so well, the Air 
Force said, that it tore off the aileron and 
stabilizer of its target, a World War II vintage 
B-17 pilotless drone bomber cruising some 
250 miles out to sea. 


That marks an epochal achievement. 
We can press a button 1,500 miles away 
which will release a defensive missile 
which will hit its target 250 miles at 
sea. That is shooting, even out in my 
part of the country. 

The second item is dated Washington, 
D. C., and read as follows: 


The atomic submarine Skate popped up 
through a crack in the Arctic ice again to- 
day, this time to visit 29 military men and 
scientists manning a floating ice island about 
800 miles below the North Pole. 


This was in the vicinity of 136 degress 
west longitude, near southernmost 
Alaska. 


Cmdr. James F. Calvert, skipper of the 
submarine which has already crossed the 
North Pole, reported to the Navy that he has 
moored to the island with iron stakes driven 
into the ice and that he planned to spend 
the night there. 

Earlier today Calvert reported finding an 
opening in the ice about 295 miles south of 
the Pole and surfacing near 136 degrees west 
longitude. The Skate found its first hole in 
the Arctic ice about 40 miles from the Pole 
Monday night. 

Calvert, in a message to the Chief of Naval 
Operations, paid tribute to the navigation 
job done by Cmdr. John H. Nicholson 
of Reno, Nev. He said Nicholson “guided us 
directly to the front yard of drift station 
Alpha.” This is the name of the ice island, 
also referred to by the Air Force as T-3. It 
is used by international geophysical year 
scientists. 
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Calvert said, “it was an incredible sight 
when my periscope broke water to see quon- 
set huts of the ice station all around. Ina 
few minutes all 29 of the ice station person- 
nel were on the banks waving and photo- 
graphing.” 


Those are two epochal events which 
marked real achievements, one in Air 
Defense Command, and the other in the 
Navy. They should be put alongside 
some of the fears and doubts which have 
been expressed on the floor during the 
past few days. They should give us a 
little cheer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, before a 
vote ya taken on this great and costly sup- 
plemental appropriation bill, I should 
like to take a few minutes, first of all, to 
express my personal appreciation and 
sincere words of commendation and ad- 
miration for the chairman of our Senate 
Committee on Appropriations, the dean 
of the Congress, the senior Senator from 
the State of Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN]. 

I have watched him work long and 
hard, always good naturedly, and with 
calm determination, for as long as 15 to 
20 or 25 hours in marking up the appro- 
priation bill, to say nothing of the hear- 
ings which were involved. 

I have watched him in operation this 
morning, beginning at 11 o'clock, in one 
of a series of conferences which we have 
been holding with the House Committee 
on Public Works, where we stayed in 
session until about 2 o'clock, without 
even a break for lunch. If he has had 
any lunch, he must have had it out of 
his pocket on the way through the cloak- 
room, because he has been on the floor 
of the Senate ever since, representing 
the Senate Committee on Appropriations 
on the floor. I wish to congratulate him 
on his fine, fair-minded, vigorous, and 
conscientious effort. 

Now, Mr. President, I should like to 
take the opportunity, while I am on my 
feet, to point out that every Member of 
the Senate, in a sense, bears some re- 
sponsibility for this supplemental appro- 
priation bill which we are about to pass, 
because in a manner of thinking we 
have been serving as an appropriations 
committee of the whole since about 
3:30 or 4 o’clock this afternoon. 

We spent a great deal of time in the 
Appropriations Committee trying to 
make some savings, trying to reduce 
some of the appropriations, trying to de- 
lay until another fiscal year or another 
calendar year some of the expenditures 
on which there was a choice as to 
whether they should be made this year 
or later. We did that as members of 
the Committee on Appropriations seri- 
ously concerned by the fact that we face 
a deficit in the current fiscal year of 
from $10 billion to $15 billion. We de- 
sired to economize in every prudent 
manner that we could. 

I mention this, as a member of the 
standing Committee on Appropriations, 
to my colleagues who are tonight wear- 
ing hats as members of the Senate com- 
mittee on appropriations as a whole, 
so that all of us, therefore, will have to 
begin to whittle our pencils and begin 
to be a little more careful about our 
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Federal expenditures, if we are not to 
plunge this country into an awesome era 
of inflation. 

I have no desire to quarrel at this time 
with any of the extensions or expansions 
or additions which have been made. 
However, I do wish to point out that, 
in my opinion, we are, or should be, 
heading for a new era of national austere 
economy. While I recognize the fact 
that making predictions is the most pre- 
carious of all political pursuits, I will 
venture one tonight. I will venture that 
by next January or February we will be 
receiving some vigorous letters and mes- 
sages and petitions and resolutions from 
home beseeching once again economy in 
government, as we had about 2 years 
ago. I, for one, will applaud that kind 
of reaction from the public. I believe 
it must come. I sincerely hope it does. 

I wish to call to the attention of my 
colleagues of the Committee of the 
Whole on Appropriations, now that we 
all sit here as comrades on the same 
committee, some language at page 3 of 
the committee report, which I hope that 
all committee members, both those who 
are members of the regular Committee 
on Appropriations and those who have 
become ex officio, volunteer members of 
the Committee on the Whole on Appro- 
priations, will read. It was submitted 
in a resolution originated by the Sena- 
tor from Idaho [Mr. DworsHak] and 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Bripces], with which I associated my- 
self. I wish to read it into the Recorp 
at this time, not because I believe per- 
haps some Members of the Senate have 
failed to read it, but because I think 
that those who read the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record should also be able to read it: 


INCREASE IN GOVERNMENT PERSONNEL 


The committee, already deeply concerned 
by the projected budget deficit for fiscal year 
1959 and the necessity of raising the debt 
limit, is further disturbed by the latest re- 
port of the Joint Committee on Reduction 
of Nonessential Federal Expenditures, which 
shows a Federal civilian personnel increase 
of 32,832 for the month of June. Granted 
that this is partially seasonal, nevertheless 
that is the largest increase of any month 
since June 1952. 

The committee is keenly aware that in the 
representations made by the various depart- 
ments and agencies in connection with the 
granted pay raise, it was repeatedly empha- 
sized that the increased pay would mean 
fewer employees. This result would obtain, 
Congress was informed, through increased 
efficiency and incentive. This explanation 
was received in good faith, 

The committee is therefore strongly of the 
opinion that all departments and agencies 
should proceed as soon as possible to the 
reduction in staff contemplated by the pay 
raise. So that no hardship will result, the 
best course for accomplishment would seem 
to be some attrition formula such as filling 
only 3 of every 4 naturally occurring vacan- 
cies. It is the intention of the committee 
to scrutinize carefully the fiscal year 1960 
regular budget estimates, especially in re- 
gard to personnel items, for a reflection of 
the committee's instructions. 


Mr. President, we gave serious consid- 
eration to recommending reenacting 
once again the so-called Jensen formula, 
which used to be in operation in this 
country, through action of the Appropri- 
ations Committees of the House and the 
Senate some 8 or 9 or 10 or 12 years ago. 
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The Jensen formula provided, by Con- 
gressional mandate that only a certain 
percentage of the naturally occurring 
vacancies in the bureaucratic offices 
should be filled during any fiscal year. 
Unless we can find some way to imple- 
ment the promises and pledges of the 
department heads and agency directors 
that if we provided the salary increases 
the country could expect a better job 
done by fewer employees, it will simply 
mean that we are paying higher wages 
to more people to achieve the same result. 

Every Member of the Senate has a re- 
sponsibility in checking with the de- 
partments and agencies to determine 
whether an increase or a decrease in the 
number of people working in those de- 
partments or agencies has been effected. 

I believe that every taxpayer has a 
very legitimate interest in asking his 
Representative and Senator to ascertain 
the facts and to supply them to him in 
his home or in his office. 

Mr.CARLSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, MUNDT. Of course I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. The Senator has 
called the attention of the Senate to the 
increase in the number of Federal em- 
ployees in the various agencies of the 
Government. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will suspend until the Senate is 
in order. The Senate will be in order. 

Mr. CARLSON. In view of the fact 
that within the last 10 minutes we have 
added $461,000 in additional money for 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
for additional employees, let us not place 
all the blame on the executive branch of 
the Government, when we ourselves do 
the very thing we complain about. I be- 
lieve we must do something about it our- 
selves. 

Mr. MUNDT. I thank the Senator for 
his contribution. I was in no way trying 
to blame anyone in this connection. I 
am simply referring to the department 
heads and agency directors as the vehi- 
cles for reporting back the facts to us, 
so that we can report back to our con- 
stituents the true facts and so that Con- 
gress can take appropriate action. It is 
obvious that when the Committee on 
Appropriations makes the reductions we 
made, and the Senate, acting as a col- 
lective Committee on Appropriations, 
without any evidence, and without any 
testimony, overrides the committee, and 
says, “Let us add so many extra thou- 
sands or millions of dollars,” then the 
Senators, as a whole, assume the respon- 
sibility for those appropriations. 

I am not talking about assessing any 
blame. We have all been guilty of it. 
The point I am trying to make is that 
this has become a national problem. If 
we destroy the honest dollar of the 
United States, we tend to destroy the very 
basis of prosperity, the solvency of our 
standard of living, the basis of national 
defense, and of our international policy. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. This has become a 
matter of major importance. I have 
said it many times in public addresses, 
and I say it now on the floor of the Sen- 
ate. Sputnik, in my opinion, is not a 
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military threat to the United States. I 
do not believe it has in any way imperiled 
us, so far as our capacity to defend our- 
selves is concerned. However, the sput- 
nik psychology has probably done more 
than anything else that has happened in 
a long time to make a possibility out of 
Lenin’s prediction, when he said, “You 
can compel the democracies to bankrupt 
themselves.” 

In the wave of sputnik, in which all of 
us have been caught up, we have voted 
here, there, and elsewhere additional 
millions and billions of dollars for pro- 
grams, some essential to national de- 
fense, some synthetically labeled as 
essential to national defense, some re- 
motely connected with national defense, 
and some just tossed in for good measure 
with the argument, “If you are doing it 
under foreign policy in the Middle East, 
why not do it in Podunk as well?” 

So, gathered together, it has wrapped 
itself up in a pretty expensive ball of 
United States currency. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I compliment the 
distinguished Senator from South Da- 
kota upon his remarks. In my judgment, 
there is no reason for a deficiency bill, 
and there is very little reason for sup- 
plemental appropriations, when appro- 
priations are handled in the right way. 

The amount provided in this bill is 
far too high; it should be cut down. If 
I did not have in mind offering a res- 
olution or an amendment in conjunc- 
tion with some other Senators to cut a 
certain percentage of all appropriations 
this year, and also the national debt, 
but excluding the interest on the na- 
tional debt, veterans pensions, old-age 
retirement, and 1 or 2 similar items. I 
would now propose a percentage cut in 
this bill. 

I think the total amount has gone out 
of all proportion. The Senator has very 
wisely called it to our attention. I am 
very happy he has also called attention 
to the paragraph on page 3. 

Bear in mind that if the theory of gov- 
ernment were carried out correctly, there 
would be no reason for a deficiency bill, 
because the departments and agencies 
should live within their budgets. There 
is no reason on God’s green earth why 
we should have a supplemental appro- 
priation bill totaling billions of dollars 
so soon after the regulation appropria- 
tion bills have been passed. All the ap- 
propriations in this bill are supplemental 
to them. 

It is true that in this bill there is an 
appropriation for the atomic energy 
item, which is a large figure. But out- 
side of that, there is no real excuse for 
supplemental appropriations, unless 
something has been missed. Of course, 
there are some justifiable items in that 
respect. 

But, by and large, the Senator’s ap- 
proach is correct. He is to be compli- 
mented for what he has said. I hope his 
prediction comes true. 

Mr. MUNDT, I deeply appreciate the 
compliment of the Senator from New 
Hampshire. After all, he holds on the 
Republican side of the aisle the same dis- 
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tinction which the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. Haypen] holds on the other side of 
the aisle. The Senator from New Hamp- 
shire is the oldest ranking Republican 
in the United States Senate in point of 
service. His ample background of ex- 
perience gives emphasis to his discussion 
of this very important matter. 

Somehow or other—and I say this 
without rancor, without trying to point 
the finger of criticism at the legislative 
committees, or at the Republicans or the 
Democrats, or at the Committee on Ap- 
propriations per se, or at the volunteers 
who have been serving as members of 
the Committee on Appropriations on the 
floor of the Senate for some 6 or 7 hours, 
because this is a collective responsibil- 
ity—somehow or other, I say, we shall 
individually have to do the things which 
we can do to impress upon every Amer- 
ican the fact that there will have to be 
some belt tightening in a cold war, as 
there is belt tightening in a hot war, if 
we are not to run the currency of the 
United States into such a serious pre- 
dicament that we will destroy the basis 
of the entire strength of the American 
Government, upon which so much of the 
hopes of the rest of the world rely. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr.MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. Iam very much impressed 
by what the Senator from South Dakota 
has said, and also with his suggestion. 
I refer the Senator to page 3 of the com- 
mittee report and ask him just what this 
statement means. I read the last para- 
graph: 

The committee is therefore strongly of the 
opinion that all departments and agencies 
should proceed as soon as possible to the re- 
duction in staff contemplated by the pay 
raise. So that no hardship will result the 
best course for accomplishment would seem 
to be some attrition formula such as filling 
only 3 of every 4 naturally occurring vacan- 
cies. It is the intention of the committee 
to scrutinize carefully the fiscal year 1960 
regular budget estimates, especially in regard 
to personnel items, for a reflection of the 
committee’s instructions. 


I do not quite understand that state- 
ment. What were the instructions? 

Mr. MUNDT. The instructions are 
very clear that we believe there should 
be this reduction which is contemplated 
by the pay raise. Let me show how this 
works. 

In the item for every one of the de- 
partments contained in the bill will be 
found a little item, snuggled in some- 
where, providing for extra money to 
compensate for the pay increase which 
Congress voted. Not one department 
which came before us said, “We appreci- 
ate the pay increase, and we are reduc- 
ing the personnel sufficiently to absorb 
it. We shall require no extra money.” 

There is another way it works. Con- 
gress, wisely, in my opinion, created 
some specialized grades, especially after 
sputnik, to attract some engineers and 
scientists who would receive more money 
than was received before in such posi- 
tions. If we are to secure an adequate 
defense program, we must try to draw 
specialists into the Government in order 
to make ourselves strong in the modern 
defense area, 
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Congress expected at the time the pay 
raise was voted, that the various agen- 
cies would pick and choose carefully in 
order to select, for the specialized 
grades, able scientists for the defense 
effort. Authority for additional funds 
is now being asked. For what? To in- 
crease the amount in the bill out of all 
proportion and in all the areas in which 
they could possibly employ scientists in 
the specialized grades. It has simply 
become a blanket, horizontal increase. 
That is what I am talking about. 

These instructions mean that it is the 
intention of Congress that there be a re- 
duction in the overall personnel. The 
instructions are that there shall be a 
distinction shown between those who are 
going to be employed in the specialized 
grades because of the national defense 
effort, and those who normally have been 
functioning in certain areas of the civil 
service for many years. 

Mr. BUSH. But what disturbs me is 
that, in the first place, the report does 
not reflect that the committee has given 
any instructions. Second, I do not know 
that the committee has the authority to 
give instructions which will be absolutely 
effective to bring about a reduction in 
personnel. 

I ask the Senator, if we mean what we 
say about this, if we should not pass 
legislation which would require that 
these instructions be carried out. Is not 
that the only sure way of getting it done? 

Mr. MUNDT. I think when one is out 
hunting for bear, he ought to have as 
much ammunition as he can get. I would 
certainly support the legislation which 
the Senator talks about. But our in- 
structions are clear. They say that the 
departments and agencies should move 
in the direction of a reduction of staff, 
as contemplated by the pay raise act. 
Those are the final words of the first 
sentence of the last paragraph of this 
committee mandate. 

Since the human race began getting 
control of its own destiny through the 
elementary processes of self-government, 
the power of the purse has been all 
the authority which legislators have 
needed to work their will on executive 
departments in any area of activity. We 
have the authority if we will use it; and 
the Committee on Appropriations will, I 
believe, use it. I think the Members of 
the Senate and of Congress as a whole 
will support the committees if it becomes 
necessary in the next fiscal year to do 
so by reenacting something similar to 
the Jensen formula which was originated 
by alert and able Congressman BEN JEN- 
SEN, of Iowa. 

Mr. BUSH. I congratulate the Sena- 
tor on bringing up the matter. I think it 
is a very constructive suggestion. I urge 
him, out of his long experience as a 
member of the Committee on Appropri- 
ations, to implement this thought with 
some legislative proposal that Congress 
can act upon. I should like to be in a 
position to vote for a proposal like that. 

Mr. MUNDT. I appreciate the Sena- 
tor’s statement. The committee came 
very close to including it in this particu- 
lar appropriation bill, in the form of 
what was known as the Jensen amend- 
ment, which I believe was probably an 
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effective piece of legislation, before the 
Senator from Connecticut came to the 
Senate. However, it was not appropriate 
legislation in a supplemental bill not 
touching alike all the executive depart- 
ments. 

That was a mandatory provision, I be- 
lieve, to the effect that only 3 out of every 
4 positions which normally were vacated 
could be filled during a fiscal year. That 
compelled steady contractions of em- 
ployment rolls on a gradual basis. Cer- 
tainly no Senator would vote to throw a 
career official out of a job on an economy 
wave; but that amendment closed the 
door to somebody in the Government 
coming in and asking for more money to 
bring in more personnel to replace those 
normally retiring. It was an ingenious 
and effective formula. 

Mr. BUSH. I think it a highly desir- 
able suggestion. I urge the Senator to 
introduce a resolution at the first possi- 
ble moment it can be considered to im- 
plement these instructions so that they 
will have the force of authority behind 
them. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield to the Senator 
from Idaho, who did prodigious work on 
the committee. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. The Senator from 
South Dakota has rendered timely serv- 
ice of great importance by recommend- 
ing a Congressional mandate to the ex- 
ecutive departments of the Government. 

In answer to a question raised by the 
Senator from Connecticut, I point out 
that this being a supplemental bill, it was 
somewhat difficult, under the parlia- 
mentary situation, to apply an across- 
the-board cut to all the appropriation 
bills which previously had been approved 
by Congress- 

Mr. MUNDT. Because not all the 
executive agencies of the Government 
are covered by this particular supple- 
mental appropriation bill. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the past several weeks of debate we 
have heard much about the military 
progress being made by the Soviet coun- 
tries, and about how that military prog- 
ress could jeopardize the security of our 
Nation. It seems to me that every Mem- 
ber of Congress realizes that there is lit- 
tle possibility that our Nation will suffer 
military defeat at the hands of the So- 
viets, but that there is a constant threat 
and challenge to our country to econ- 
omize and to curtail expenditures, lest 
we spend ourselves into bankruptcy, and 
thereby weaken our ability, as the leader 
of the free nations, to help maintain the 
security and freedom of the other coun- 
tries of the Free World. 

In that respect, I should like to point 
out that if the executive branch of the 
Government realizes the importance of 
economy and efficiency, there will be a 
real response to the mandate set forth 
on page 3 of the report. 

All of us recognize that the Appropri- 
ations Committees are under extremely 
heavy pressures, during the committee 
consideration of the appropriation bills, 
to add to or to increase the appropria- 
tions; and that thereafter, when the bills 
are under consideration on the floor of 
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the respective Houses, the Appropria- 
tions Committees again are under ex- 
tremely heavy pressure to increase the 
amounts of the various appropriation 
items. But, Mr. President, I am con- 
vinced that we can have economy and 
greater efficiency if there is sufficient ac- 
ceptance of joint responsibility by the 
executive branch and the legislative 
branch of the Government. That situ- 
ation constitutes a real challenge to all 
who are responsible for the operations 
of the Federal Government. 

Although it has been difficult for the 
Appropriations Committees to curtail 
Federal spending, and thus to do what 
must be done in order to minimize the 
possibility of an extremely large deficit 
in this fiscal year, I am convinced that 
the legislative branch has now served no- 
tice—as is done by the statement in the 
report to which I have referred—on the 
executive branch that, come next Janu- 
ary and February, the legislative branch 
will endeavor to ride herd upon the 
executive agencies, and expects their co- 
operation in curtailing Federal expend- 
itures. If that is done, I am sure the 
Senate Appropriations Committee will 
endeavor to keep faith with the Ameri- 
can people by seeing to it that the Con- 
gress does not spend unlimited amounts 
of the dollars of the American taxpayers, 
and thus jeopardize the solvency and 
security of the Nation. 

Mr. President, I desire to thank the 
Senator from South Dakota IMr. 
Mort] for his timely comments on this 
part of the report. Although the report 
is not contained in the bill, at least we 
have thus served notice on the executive 
branch that at the next session we shall 
see to it that there is wholehearted co- 
operation by the executive branch in a 
sincere effort to see to it that no dollars 
of the American taxpayers are wasted by 
the Federal Government. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate very much what the Senator from 
Idaho has said. 

I am also grateful to the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Buss] for his assur- 
ance that there exists on the floor of the 
Senate a sentiment such as I have sensed, 
which will support the necessary reduc- 
tions in appropriations of funds, and 
early next year we may well bring in 
something tantamount to the so-called 
Jensen amendment. 

I should also like to recognize our debt 
of gratitude to the junior Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. LauscHEe], whom I have ob- 
served on the floor of the Senate, during 
the debate on the supplemental appro- 
priations bill, raising questions, urging 
economy, and resorting to a tactic which 
he tried twice, and which twice suc- 
ceeded—namely, the tactic of stating, in 
effect, “If the Senate as a whole wishes 
to transform itself into a gigantic Appro- 
priations Committee to spend more 
money, and if, in that connection, the 
various Members of the Senate wish to 
act, here on the floor of the Senate, like 
members of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, then let there be a quorum call, and, 
following it, a yea-and-nay vote.” In 
both cases, his use of that tactic resulted 
in saving money for the American tax- 
payers. After all, in the Appropriations 
Committee itself, that is the practice; a 
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record vote is taken, and the vote of each 
member is recorded. 

So if the Senate as a whole is to be 
used as a king-sized appropriations com- 
mittee, the device tried twice by the 
junior Senator from Ohio will obtain re- 
sults. And certain it is that such results 
should be and must be obtained, because 
in the Nation there is a growing senti- 
ment in favor of economy, and I expect 
that sentiment to be made more articu- 
late in the days between now and the 
coming January and February. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Dakota yield to me? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senator from 
South Dakota and his associates are en- 
titled to much commendation for placing 
in the Recorp the part of the committee 
report, on page 3, which deals with Gov- 
ernment personnel. 

However shocking it may be to find 
that the Federal civilian personnel in- 
crease of 32,832 for the month of June 
was a greater increase than that in any 
other month since 1952, we should real- 
ize that that figure does not fully show 
the trend, for that employment figure is 
based on the appropriations made at 
least a year prior thereto, and possibly 
before that, and also is based upon au- 
thorizations made many years ago. 

The authorizations voted at this ses- 
sion and the increased appropriations 
which have been made this year will ac- 
centuate very very greatly that increase 
in the number of Federal civilian per- 
sonnel, and thus will make the problem 
even more acute and even more danger- 
ous than it is at the present time. 

Mr. MUNDT. That is correct. 

Mr. President, the information the 
Senator from Nebraska has given us 
should make all of us more serious 
minded. 

But, Mr. President, it was my thought 
that before the adjournment of this ses- 
sion of Congress and before the Senate 
takes final action on what I hope will 
be the last supplemental appropriation 
bill to be considered at this session, a 
little frank discussion and letting down 
of the hair and baring of the soul would 
be good for all of us. 

I do not know who or what has been 
responsible for the condition which now 
confronts us. Perhaps it is due to the 
trend of the times. Perhaps it was that 
Russian sputnik. 

However, Mr. President, the growing 
demand for greater economy is most en- 
couraging. Perhaps it comes in the 
backwash of the sputnik development in 
the field in which our developments 
have made us so strong militarily as to 
make our Nation absolutely invincible 
in the field of warfare, in my opinion. 
Even though our attempts to achieve 
absolute superiority in that field have 
been successful as was intended, never- 
theless, if those developments have 
helped lead to the present pressures for 
reckless spending and padded payrolls, 
there will have been new perils created 
to take the place of those against which 
we have provided adequate protection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

The bill (H. R. 13450) was passed, 
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Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate insist upon its amend- 
ments, request a conference thereon 
with the House of Representatives, and 
that the Chair appoint the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. HAYDEN, 
Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. CHAVEZ, Mr. ELLENDER, 
Mr. Hitt, Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. BRIDGES, 
Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. Young, and Mr. 
KNOWLAnD the conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 


ORDER FOR CONVENING AT 10 A. M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate convenes tomorrow, it 
convene at 10 o'clock a. m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Morse in the chair). Without objection, 
it is ordered. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of Calendar 2453, 
House bill 13549, to increase benefits 
under the Federal old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance system—the 
so-called social security benefit increase 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(H. R. 13549) to increase benefits under 
the Federal old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance system, to improve 
the actuarial status of the trust funds 
of such system, and otherwise improve 
such system; to amend the public 
assistance and maternal and child 
health and welfare provisions of the 
Social Security Act; and for other pur- 
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poses, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Finance with amend- 
ments. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that two 
of the technicians of the Social Security 
Administration be granted the privilege 
of the floor during the consideration of 
this bill—namely, Robert J. Meyers, 
Chief Actuary of the Social Security 
Administration; and Charles E. Haw- 
kins, legislative liaison officer of the 
Social Security Administration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I asked 
unanimous consent that the committee 
amendments be agreed to en bloc; and 
that the bill, as thus amended, be con- 
sidered as original text, for the purpose 
of amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The committee amendments agreed to 
en bloc are as follows: 


On page 3, after line 3, to strike out: 


“Table for determining primary insurance amount and maximum family benefits 


WE 11 III IV v I II III IV Vv 
“(Primary insurance | (Primary insurance (Average (Primary | (Maximum || (Primary insurance | (Primary insurance (Average (Primary |(Maximum 
benefit under 1939 amount under monthly insurance family benefit under 1939 amount under monthly insurance family 
Act, as modified) 51 Act) wage) amount) benefits) Act, as modified) 1954 Act) wage) amount) benefits) 
“Tf an individual's Or his primary Or his average And the If an individual's Or his primary Or his average And the 
primary insurance | insurance amount | monthly wage maximum primary Insurance insurance amount | monthly wage maximum 
benefit (as deter- (as determined (as determined The amount of benefit (as deter- (as determined (as determined The amount of 
mined under under subsec. under subsee. amount benefits mined under under subsec, under subsee. | amount benefits 
subsec. (d)) is— (e)) is— (b)) is— referred | payable (as subsec, (d)) is— (c)) is— (b)) is— referred | payable (as 
to in the | provided in to in the | provided in 
preceding | sec. 203 (a)) preceding | sec, 203 (a)) 
paragraphs on the basis paragraphs | on the basis 
ofthis ol his wages of this | of his wages 
“At But not At But not At But not subsection | and self- At But not But not) subsection | and self- 
least more least more |least— | more | shall be employ- least more more | shall be— | employ- 
than— than— than— ment than— ban ment 
income income 
shall be— shall be— 
— nas $10.00 |----------} 830.00 f „ 6854 $33 $53.00 “$35.81 | $36.40 | $75.30 $188 $81 $148. 80 
“$10.01 10.48 $30, 10 31.00 $55 56 34 54.00 36. 41 37.08 76. 20 193 82 152. 80 
10. 49 11.00 31.10 32,00 57 58 35 55. 00 37.00 37. 60 77. 20 197 83 156, 40 
11.01 11.48 32. 10 33.00 59 60 36 56. 00 37. 61 38, 20 78. 10 a 202 84 160. 00 
11.49 12.00 33. 10 34.00 61 61 37 57.00 38. 21 39. 12 79. 00 79. 207 85 164.00 
12.01 12.48 34. 10 35. 00 62 63 38 58. 00 39. 13 39. 68 80. 00 80. 211 86 167. 60 
12. 49 13.00 35. 10 36. 00 64 65 39 59. 00 39. 69 40, 33 80. 90 > 216 87 171. 20 
13. 01 13. 48 36. 10 37.00 60 67 40 60. 00 40.34 41,12 81. 80 . 221 88 175. 20 
13.49 14. 00 37. 10 38. 00 68 69 4t 61. 50 41.13 41.76 82. 80 . 225 89 178, 80 
14.01 14. 48 38. 1 39. 00 70 70 42 63. 00 41.77 42.44 83, 70 $4.50 230 90 182. 40 
14.49 15.00 39.10 40. 00 71 72 43 64. 50 42.45 43. 20 84. 60 85. 50 235 91 188. 40 
15.01 15. 60 40.10 41.00 7 74 44 66.00 43. 21 43.76 85. 60 80. 40 239 92 190. 00 
15. 61 16. 20 41.10 42. 00 75 76 45 67. 50 43.77 -44 86. 50 87. 30 244 93 193. 60 
16, 21 16.84 42.10 43.00 77 78 46 69. 00 44.45 44.88 87. 40 88. 30 249 94 197. 60 
16, 85 17. 60 43. 10 44. 00 79 80 47 70. 50 44. 89 45. 60 88. 40 89. 20 253 95 201. 20 
17. 61 18. 40 44.10 45. 00 81 8¹ 48 72.00 80. 30 90. 10 258 96 204. 80 
18. 41 19, 24 45. 10 46. 00 82 83 49 73. 50 90. 20 91. 10 263 97 208. 80 
19. 25 20. 00 46. 10 47.00 BA 85 50 75.00 91. 20 92, 00 267 98 212.40 
20. 01 20. 64 47. 10 48. 00 86 87 51 76. 50 92. 10 92. 90 272 99 216.00 
20. 65 21. 28 48.10 49. 00 88 89 52 78.00 93. 00 93. 90 277 100 220. 00 
21. 20 21. 88 49.10 50. 00 90 90 53 79. 50 94. 00 94. 80 281 101 223, 60 
21. 89 22. 28 50. 10 50. 90 91 92 5 81. 00 94. 90 95. 80 280 102 227. 20 
22. 20 22. 68 51.00 51. 80 93 94 55 82. 50 95, 90 96. 70 291 103 231. 20 
22. 69 23. 08 51. 90 52. 80 95 96 56 84. 00 90. 80 97. 60 295 104 234. 80 
23. 09 23. 44 52. 90 53. 70 97 97 57 85. 50 97.70 98. 60 300 105 238. 40 
23. 45 23. 76 53. 80 54. 60 98 99 58 87. 00 98, 70 99. 50 305 106 242. 40 
23.77 24. 20 54. 70 55. 60 100 101 59 88. 50 99. 60 100. 40 309 107 246. 00 
24. 21 24. 60 55. 70 56. 50 102 102 60 90. 00 100. 50 101. 40 314 108 249. 60 
24. 61 25. 00 56. 60 57. 40 103 104 6l 91. 50 101. 50 . 319 109 253, 60 
25.01 25.48 57. 50 58. 40 105 106 62 93. 00 102. 40 323 110 254. 00 
25.49 25. 92 58. 50 59. 30 107 107 63 94. 50 103. 30 328 di 254. 00 
25. 93 26. 40 59. 40 60. 20 108 109 4 90.00 104. 30 333 112 254. 00 
26. 41 26, 94 60, 30 61. 20 110 113 65 97. 50 105. 20 337 113 254. 00 
26. 95 27.46 61.30 62. 10 114 118 66 99. 00 106, 10 342 114 254. 00 
27.47 28, 00 62. 20 63. 00 119 122 67 100. 50 107. 10 347 115 254.00 
28.01 28. 68 63. 10 64. 00 123 127 68 102. 00 108. 351 116 254. 00 
28. 69 29. 25 64.10 64. 90 128 132 69 104. 00 356 117 254. 00 
29, 26 29. 68 65. 00 65. 80 133 136 70 107. 60 361 118 254. 00 
29. 69 30. 36 65. 90 66. 80 137 141 71 111. 20 365 119 254. 00 
30. 37 30. 92 66, 90 67.70 142 146 72 115. 20 370 120 254. 00 
30, 93 31. 52 67. 80 68.70 147 15¹ 73 119, 20 375 121 254. 00 
31. 53 32. 00 68. 80 69. 60 152 155 74 122. 80 379 122 254. 00 
32. 01 32. 60 69. 70 70, 50 156 160 75 126, 40 384 123 254. 00 
32. 61 33. 40 70, 60 71. 50 161 165 76 130. 40 389 124 254. 00 
33. 41 33. 88 71, 60 72. 40 166 169 77 134.00 393 125 254. 00 
33, 89 34. 50 72. 50 73. 30 170 174 78 137. 60 398 126 254. 00 
34. 51 35. 20 73. 40 74, 30 175 179 79 141. 60 400 127 254. 00” 
35, 21 35, 80 74. 40 75. 20 180 183 80 145. 20 
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And in lieu thereof, to insert: 
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“Table for determining primary insurance amount and maximum family benefits 


“I Ir III 


v ＋ It III V 
“(Primary insurance | (Primary insurance (Average (Maximum || (Primary insurance | (Primary insurance (Average (Maximum 
benefit under 1939 amount under monthly family benefit under 1939 amount under monthly family 
Act, as modified) 1954 Act) wage efits) Act, as modified) 1954 Act) wage) benefits) 
“Tf an individual's Or his primary Or his average And the If an individuab's Or his primary Or his average And the 
insurance amount monthly wage maximum primary insurance insurance amount monthly wage maximum 
(as determined (as determined amount of benefit (as deter- (as determined (as determined amount of 
under subsec. under subsec, benefits mined under under subse, under subsee, benefits 
(c)) is— (b)) is— payable (as subsec, (d)) is— (o)) is— payable (as 
provided in provided in 
preceding | sec. 203 (a)) sec. 203 (a)) 
paragraphs | on the basis on the basis 
ofthis | of his wages of his wages 
But not) subsection | and self- and self- 
more | shallbe— | employ- employ- 
tban— men than— ment 
income income 
shall be— 
eee 330. 00 54 $33 $53. 00 “$35. 81 $36. 40 76. 10 $81 $150. 40 
31.00 56 3⁴ 54. 30. 41 37. 08 77.10 82 154. 40 
32.00 58 35 55. 00 37. 09 37. 60 8 78. 00 83 157. 60 
33.00 60 36 56. 00 37. 61 28. 20 78. 10 78. 90 St 161. 60 
34.00 61 37 57.00 38. 21 39. 12 79. 00 79. 90 85 165. 60 
35. 00 63 38 58. 00 39, 13 39. 68 80. 00 80, 80 86 168, 80 
36.00 65 39 59. 00 39. 69 40. 33 80. 90 81. 70 87 172. 80 
37. 00 67 40 60. 00 40, 34 41,12 81. 80 82. 70 88 176. 80 
38.00 69 41 61. 50 41. 13 41.76 82. 80 83. 60 89 180. 00 
39. 00 70 42 63. 00 41.77 42.44 83. 70 84. 50 90 184. 00 
40.00 72 43 64. 50 42.45 43. 20 84. 60 85. 50 91 188. 00 
41.00 74 44 66.00 43, 21 43. 70 85. 60 86. 40 92 191. 20 
12. 00 70 45 67. 50 43.77 44. 44 86. 50 87.30 93 195. 20 
43. 00 78 46 69. 00 44.45 44.88 87. 40 88. 30 94 199. 20 
44.00 80 47 70. 50 44.89 45. 60 88. 40 89. 20 95 202. 40 
45.00 81 48 72.00 80. 30 90. 10 96 206. 40 
* 46. 00 83 49 73. 50 90. 20 91.10 97 210, 40 
19. 25 20.00 47.00 85 50 75.00 91. 20 92. 00 98 213. 60 
20.01 20. 64 48.00 87 51 76. 50 92. 10 92. 90 99 217. 60 
20. 65 21, 28 49. 00 89 52 78. 00 93. 00 93. 90 100 221. 60 
21. 29 21. 88 50.00 90 53 79. 50 94. 00 94. 80 224. 80 
21.89 22. 28 . 50. 90 92 5⁴ 81.00 94. 90 95. 80 228, 80 
22.29 22. 68 51.00 51. 80 94 55 82. 50 95. 90 96. 70 232.80 
22. 69 23.08 51. 90 52. 80 96 56 84.00 96. 80 97. 60 236. 00 
23.00 28. 44 52.00 53. 70 97 57 85. 50 97. 70 98. 60 240. 00 
23.45 23. 76 53. 80 54. 60 99 58 87. 00 98. 70 99. 50 244. 00 
23.77 24. 20 54. 70 55. 60 101 59 88. 50 99. 60 100. 40 247. 20 
24, 21 24. 60 65.70 56. 50 102 60 90. 00 100. 50 101. 40 251. 20 
24. 61 25. 00 56. 60 57. 40 104 61 91. 50 101. 50 102. 30 254. 00 
25,01 25.48 57.50 58.40 106 62 93. 00 102. 40 103. 20 254. 00 
25.49 25. 92 58. 50 59. 30 107 63 94. 50 108. 30 104. 20 254.00 
25. 93 26. 40 59.40 60. 20 109 4 96. 00 104. 30 105. 10 254. 00 
26.41 26. 94 60. 30 61. 20 113 65 97.50 105. 20 106. 00 254.00 
26. 95 27.46 61. 30 62. 10 118 66 99. 00 106. 10 107. 00 254. 00 
27. 47 28. 00 62. 20 63. 00 122 67 100. 50 107. 10 107. 90 254. 00 
28. 01 28. 68 63.10 64. 00 127 68 102, 00 108, 00 108. 50 254. 00 
28. 69 29, 25 64. 10 64. 90 132 69 105. 60 254. 00 
29. 26 20. 68 65. 00 65, 80 136 70 108, 80 254.00 
20. 69 30,36 65, 90 66. 80 141 71 112. 80 254. 00 
30, 37 30.92 66. 90 67. 70 146 72 116. 80 254.00 
30.93 |- 31.358 67.80] 68.60 150 T3 120, 00 254.00 
31.37 | 32.00 88.70 69.60 155 74 124. 00 254.00 
32, 01 32, 60 69. 70 70. 50 160 75 128. 00 254.00 
32. 61 33. 20 70. 60 71. 40 104 76 131. 20 254. 00 
33,21 33. 88 71. 50 72. 40 169 77 135, 20 254. 00 
33.89 34.80 72.50] 73.30 174 78 139. 20 251.00 
34. 51 35. 00 73. 40 74. 20 178 79 142. 40 254. 00 
35. 01 35. 80 74. 30 75. 20 183 80 146. 40 
On page 6, line 2, after (b)“ to insert which the Social Security Amendments of this act is enacted” and insert “December 
“(1)"; on page 7, line 8, after the word 1958 were enacted, or,” and insert “or died 1958“; in line 22, after the word “in” where 


“after”, to strike out “the second month 
following the month in which the Social 
Security Amendments of 1958 are enacted” 
and insert “December 1958”; in line 11, after 
the word “such” to strike out “second”; in 
line 15, after the word “such”, to strike out 
“second”; in line 19, after the word “such”, 
to strike out “second”; in line 22, after (f) “,. 
to strike out “(4).” ” and insert “(4);"; after 
line 23, to insert: 

“(E) who files an application for a recom- 
putation under subparagraph (B) of section 
102 (f) (2) of the Social Security Amend- 
ments of 1954 after such month and is (cr 
would, but for the fact that such recom- 
putation would not result in a higher pri- 
mary insurance amount for such individual, 
be) entitled to have his primary insurance 
amount recomputed under such subpara- 


On 8, line 20, after the word indi- 
vid to strike out who“ —“; in line 
21, after (A)“, to insert who“; in line 
22, after “section 223”, to strike out “prior 
to the third month following the month in 


” 
. 


prior to January 1959, and; on page 9, line 
1, after (B)“, to strike out “died prior to 
such third month” and insert “to whom the 
provisions of paragraph (5) of subsection 
(b) are not applicable.”; on page 12, line 1, 
after “(1)” to insert “and section 223 (b)“: 
in line 3, after the word “for” to strike out 
“the second month following the month in 
which the Social Security Amendments of 
1958 were enacted” and insert “December 
1958"; in line 25, after “(1)”, to insert “and 
section 223 (b)“; on page 13, line 4, after 
the word “to” to strike out “the third month 
following the month in which the Social 
Security Amendments of 1958 were enacted” 
and insert January 1959"; in line 7, after 
the word “continued”; to strike out “unin- 
terruptedly”; in line 22, after the word 
“the”, to strike out “smallest” and insert 
“smaller”; on page 14, line 10, after the 
word “after”, to strike out “the second 
month following the month in which this 
act is enacted” and insert December 1958”; 
in line 19, after the word for“, to strike out 
“the second month after the month in which 


it occurs the first time, to strike out “the 
third month after the month in which this 
act is enacted” and insert January 1959,”; 
on page 15, after line 6, to strike out: 

“(i) With respect to monthly benefits un- 
der title II of the Social Security Act payable 
pursuant to section 202 (j) (1) of such act 
for any month prior to the third month fol- 
lowing the month of enactment of this act, 
the primary insurance amount of the in- 
dividual on the basis of whose wages and 
self-employment income such monthly bene- 
fits are payable shall be determined as though 
this act had not been enacted; such primary 
insurance amount shall be such individual's 
primary insurance amount for purposes of 
section 215 of such act for months after the 
second month following the month in which 
this act is enacted if it is larger than the 
primary insurance amount determined un- 
der section 215 of the Social Security Act as 
amended by this act, and shall be rounded 
to the next higher dollar if it is not a multi- 
ple of a dollar.“ 
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And in lieu thereof to insert: 

(1) In the case of any individual to whom 
the provisions of subsection (b) (5) of sec- 
tion 215 of the Social Security Act, as 
amended by this act, are applicable and on 
the basis of those wages and self-employ- 
ment income benefits are payable for months 
prior to January 1959, his primary insurance 
amount for purposes of benefits for such 
prior months shall, if based on an application 
for such benefits or for a recomputation of 
such amount, as the case may be, filed after 
December 1958, be determined under such 
section 215, as in effect prior to the enact- 
ment of this act, and, if such individual’s 
primary insurance amount as so determined 
is larger than the primary insurance amount 
determined for him under section 215 as 
amended by this act, such larger primary 
insurance amount (increased to the next 
higher dollar if it is not a multiple of a 
dollar) shall, for months after December 
1958, be his primary insurance amount for 
purposes of such section 215 (and of the 
other provisions) of the Social Security Act 
as amended by this act in lieu of the amount 
determined without regard to this subsec- 
tion.” 

On page 20, line 23, after the word con- 
tinues”, to strike out “without interrup- 
tion”; on page 22, line 6, after the word “of”, 
to strike out “coverage.” and insert “cover- 
age; except that the provisions of subpara- 
graph (A) of this paragraph shall not apply 
in the case of any individual with respect 
to whom a period of disability would, but 
for such subparagraph, begin prior to 1951.” 

On page 23, line 8, after the word “hus- 
band“, to strike out “ceases, prior to the 
month in which he attains retirement age, 
to be entitled to disability insurance bene- 
fits” and insert is not entitled to disability 
insurance benefits and is not entitled to old- 
age insurance benefits.” 

On page 24, line 17, after the word “wife,” 
to strike out “ceases, prior to the month in 
which she becomes entitled to old-age in- 
surance benefits, to be entitled to disability 
insurance benefits” and insert “is not en- 
titled to disability insurance benefits and 
is not entitled to old-age insurance bene- 
fits.”; on page 26, at the beginning of line 
14, to strike out “month in which such indi- 
vidual ceases to be entitled to such bene- 
fits unless such individual is, for the month 
in which he ceases to be so entitled” and in- 
sert “first month for which such individual 
is not entitled to such benefits unless such 
individual is, for such later month”; on 
page 30, line 6, after the word “under”, to 
strike out “paragraph (1) or (2) of section 
203 (b), under section 203 (c), or under 
section 222 (b), and“.“; after line 7, to strike 
out: 

“(4) Such paragraph is further amended 
by striking out the period at the end of 
subparagraph (C) and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘, and ', by striking out (A), (B), and 
(C)’ in the material following subparagraph 
(C) and inserting in lieu thereof (A), (B), 
(C), and (D)’, and by adding after sub- 
paragraph (C) the following new subpara- 
graph.” 

At the beginning of line 14, to strike out 
“(D) the number equal to the number of 
months for which such wife's insurance” 
and insert “section 203 (b) (1) or (2) under 
section 203 (o), or under section 222 (b),“.“ 

After line 16, to insert: 

“(4) Such paragraph is further amended 
by striking out (A), (B), and ()' in the 
material following subparagraph (C) and 
inserting in lieu thereof (A), (B), (C), and 
(D)’, by redesignating subparagraph (C) as 
subparagraph (D), by inserting ‘and’ at the 
end of subparagraph (B) and by adding 
after such subparagraph (B) the following 
new subparagraph.” 

After line 23, to insert: 

“'(C) the number equal to the number 
of months for which such’; on page 31, line 
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8, after the word ‘inserting’, to insert ‘a 
comma and’; in line 9, after the word ‘in- 
surance’, to strike out ‘benefits’ and insert 
‘benefits,’; on page 32, line 2, after the word 
‘py’, to strike out ‘inserting “or disability” 
immediately after “old age“ and insert 
“striking out ‘or’ immediately preceding ‘(3)’ 
and by inserting ‘or (4) in the case of any 
individual entitled to disability insurance 
benefits, the quarter in which he most re- 
cently became entitled to disability insur- 
ance benefits,’ immediately after section,“; 
in line 18, after the word “insurance”, to 
strike out benefit“ and insert “benefit,”; 
in Hne 20, after the word “insurance”, to 
strike out “benefits” and insert benefits.“: 
in line 21, after the word is“, to strike out 
“entitled” and insert “entitled,”; on page 
33, line 9, after the word “section”, to strike 
out “202” and insert 202,“; on page 34, 
line 18, after the word “by”, to strike out 
“subsection (k)“ and insert “subsections 
(k) and (m)“; at the beginning of line 24, 
to strike out “subsection (k)” and insert 
“subsections (k) and (m)“; on page 42, at 
the beginning of line 13, to strike out “is 
not his widow as defined in section 216 (c)” 
and insert “is not, and upon filing applica- 
tion therefor in the month in which he died 
would not be, entitled to benefits for such 
month on the basis of his wages and self- 
employment income,“; on page 47, line 5, 
after the word “his”, to strike out “death” 
and insert “death,”; on page 49, line 7, after 
the word “his”, to strike out “death” and 
insert death,“; on page 50, line 16, after 
the. word is“, to strike out “entitled” and 
insert ‘“‘entitled,”; on page 51, line 17, after 
the word “is”, to strike out “entitled” and 
insert “entitled,”; at the beginning of line 
19, to insert “such”; on page 52, line 19, 
after the word “under”, to strike out “‘sec- 
tion 202 (d) of the Social Security Act for 
months in any taxable year, of the individual 
on the basis of whose wages and self employ- 
ment income such benefits are payable” and 
insert “subsection (d) or (g) of section 202 
of the Social Security Act for months in any 
taxable year, of the individual to whom the 
person entitled to such benefits is married,”; 
on page 54, line 19, after the word “sus- 
pended”, to strike out “for all such months 
of such year”; at the top of page 58, to strike 
out: 
“SICK LEAVE PAY OF STATE AND LOCAL 
EMPLOYEES 

“Sec. 311. (a) Subsection (i) of section 
209 of the Social Security Act is amended by 
inserting immediately before the semicolon 
a period and the following: ‘As used in this 
subsection, the term ‘sick pay’ includes re- 
muneration for service in the employ of a 
State or a political subdivision (as defined 
in section 218 (b) (2) of a State, or an in- 
strumentality of two or more States, paid to 
an employee thereof for a period during 
which he was absent from work because of 
sickness.’ 

“(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall be applicable to remuneration paid 
after the enactment of this act, except that, 
in the case of any coverage group which is 
included under the agreement of a State 
under section 218 of the Social Security Act, 
the amendment made by subsection (a) 
shall also be applicable to remuneration for 
any member of such coverage group with 
respect to services performed after the effec- 
tive date, specified in such agreement, for 
such coverage group, if such State has paid 
or agrees, prior to January 1, 1959, to pay, 
prior to such date, the amounts which under 
section 218 (e) would have been payable 
with respect to remuneration of all members 
of such coverage group had the amendment 
made by subsection (a) been in effect on 
and after January 1, 1951. Failure by a 
State to make such payments prior to Janu- 
ary 1, 1959, shall be treated the same as fail- 
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ure to make payments when due under sec- 
tion 218 (e).” 

On page 59, at the beginning of line 5, to 
change the section number from “312” to 
“311”; at the beginning of line 18, to change 
the section number from “313” to “312”; on 
page 60, at the beginning of line 23, to 
change the section number from “314” to 
“313"; on page 62, at the beginning of line 
7, to change the section number from 315“ 
to “314”; in line 9, after the word “section”, 
where it appears the first time, to strike out 
“and section 215 (d)“; on page 63, at the 
beginning of line 15, to insert (f) or“; on 
page 66, at the beginning of line 11, to 
change the section number from “316” to 
“315”; on page 67, line 12, after the name 
“Tennessee”, to insert “Vermont”; in line 
15, after the word “this”, to strike out sub- 
paragraph” and insert “subparagraph,”; on 
page 68, line 13, after the word “paragraph”, 
to strike out (8))“ and insert “(8)),”; on 
page 70, line 15, after the numeral “(6)”, to 
insert “or the corresponding provision of 
prior laws“; in line 22, after the numeral 
“(6)”, to insert “or the corresponding provi- 
sion of prior law”; on page 73, after line 13, 
to strike out: 


“POLICEMEN AND FIREMEN OF INTERSTATE 
INSTRUMENTALITIES 


“Sec. 317. Subsection (k) of section 218 
of the Social Security Act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
paragraph; 

“*(3) Any agreement with any instrumen- 
tality for two or more States entered into 
pursuant to this act may, notwithstanding 
the provisions of subsection (d) (5) (A) and 
the references thereto in subsections (d) 
(1) and (d) (3), apply to service performed 
by employees of such instrumentality in any 
policeman's or fireman's position covered by 
a retirement system, but only upon com- 
pliance, to the extent practicable, with the 
requirements of subsection (d) (3). For 
the purpose of the preceding sentence, a 
retirement system which covers positions of 
policemen or firemen, or both, and other 
positions shall, if the instrumentality con- 
cerned so desires, be deemed to be a separate 
retirement system with respect to the posi- 
tions of such policemen or firemen, or both, 
as the case may be.“ 

On page 79, at the beginning of line 22, 
to insert “exceed $4,800, the employee shall 
be entitled (subject to the“; on page 90, line 
20, after the word Act“, to insert “and re- 
quests filed under subparagraph (F) of such 
section after such date”; on page 91, line 18, 
after the word “commencing”, to strike out 
“October 1, 1958” and insert “January 1, 
1959“ on page 92, line 7, after the word 
“this”, to strike out “clause and clause (B) 
and for purposes of clause (2)” and insert 
“subsection”; in line 17, after the letter 
“(A)”, to strike out but“; in line 19, after 
the word “of”, to strike out “$66” and insert 
865“; on page 93, line 3, after the word 
“exceeds”, to strike out “$36” and insert 
“$35”; in line 20, after the word “commenc- 
ing”, to strike out “October 1, 1958” and 
insert “January 1, 1959"; on page 94, at the 
beginning of line 8, to strike out “clause and 
clause (B) and for purposes of clause (2)“ 
and insert “subsection”; in line 18, after the 
letter (A)“, to strike out “but”; in line 20, 
after the word “of,” to strike out “$33” and 
insert 880“; on page 95, line 24, after the 
word “commencing”, to strike out “October 
1, 1958” and insert “January 1, 1959”; on 
page 96, line 11, after the word “this”, to 
strike out “clause and clause (B) and for 
purposes of clause (2)” and insert “‘subsec- 
tion”; in line 23, after the word “of”, to 
strike out “866” and insert “$65”; on page 
97, line 7, after the word “exceeds”, to strike 
out “$36” and insert “$35”; on page 98, line 
1, after the word “commencing”, to strike 
out “October 1, 1958 and insert “January 
1, 1959”; in line 14, after the word “this”, 
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to strike out “clause and clause (B) and for 
purposes of clause (2)” and insert “subsec- 
tion“; on page 99, line 3, after the word 
“of”, to strike out “$66” and insert “$65”; 
in line 13, after the word “exceeds”, to strike 
out “$36” and insert “$35"; on page 101, line 
5, after the word “the”, where it appears the 
first time, to strike out “eleven” and insert 
“ten”; in line 6, after the word “beginning”, 
to strike out “October 1, 1958” and insert 
“January 1, 1959"; on page 102, line 1, after 
the name “Puerto Rico”, to insert “The”; 
after iine 17, to strike out: 


“SPECIAL PROVISION FOR CERTAIN 
REPEALED 


“Sec. 510. Effective in the case of pay- 
ments with respect to expenditures by States, 
under plans approved under title I, IV, or X 
of the Social Security act, for quarters be- 
ginning after September 30, 1958, section 9 
of the act of April 19, 1950, as amended (25 
U. S. C. 639), is repealed.” 

On page 103, at the beginning of line 2, 
to change the section number from 511“ 
to “510”; at the beginning of line 8, to change 
the section number from “512” to „511“; in 
line 14, after the word after“, to strike out 
“September” and insert “December”; in line 
18, after the word “after”, to strike out Sep- 
tember” and insert December“; on page 106, 
line 3, after the word under“, to strike out 
“section 522“ and insert “this part“; in line 
5, after the word “in”, to strike out “such 
section 522” and insert this part“; on page 
110, line 7, after the word “the”, to insert 
“Federal Security”; on page 111, line 6, after 
the word “the”, to insert ‘Federal Security”; 
on page 112, after line 18, to strike out: 


“COVERAGE FOR CERTAIN EMPLOYEES OF TAX 
EXEMPT ORGANIZATIONS WHICH PAID TAX 


“Sec. 702. (a) Section 403 (a) (1) of the 
Social Security Amendments of 1954 is 
amended by striking out ‘has failed to file 
prior to the enactment of the Social Security 
Amendments of 1956’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘did not have in effect, during the 
entire period in which the individual was 
sọ employed.“ 

“(b) Section 403 (a) (8) of the Social 
Security Amendments of 1954 is amended by 
inserting ‘performed during the period in 
which such organization did not have a 
valid waiver certificate’ after ‘service.’ 

“(c) Section 403 (a) (5) of the Social 
Security Amendments of 1954 is amended by 
inserting ‘without knowledge that a waiver 
certificate was necessary, or’ after ‘in good 
faith and’.” 

On page 113, at the beginning of line 12, 
to change the section number from “703” 
to 702% at the beginning of line 19, to 
change the section number from 704“ to 
“703”; and after line 21, to insert a new 
section, as follows: 

“ADVISORY COUNCIL ON PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 

“Sec. 704. (a) There is hereby established 
an Advisory Council on Public Assistance for 
the purpose of reviewing the status of the 
public assistance program in relation to the 
old-age, survivors, and disability insurance 
program, the fiscal capacities of the States 
and the Federal Government, and any other 
factors bearing on the amount and propor- 
tion of the Federal and States shares in the 
public assistance program. 

“(b) The Council shall be appointed by 
the Secretary before January 1959 without 
regard to the civil-service laws and shall 
consist of the Commissioner of Social Secu- 
rity, as chairman, and of 12 other persons 
‘who shall, to the extent possible, represent 
employers and employees in equal numbers, 
persons concerned with the administration 
or financing of the State and Federal pro- 
grams, other persons with special knowledge, 
experience, or qualifications with respect to 
the program, and the public. 
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„(% (1) The Council is authorized to en- 
gage such technical assistance, as may be re- 
quired to carry out its functions, and the 
Secretary shall, in addition, make available 
to the Council such secretarial, clerical, and 
other assistance and such other pertinent 
data prepared by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare as it may require to 
carry out such functions. 

“(2) Members of the Council, while serving 
on business of the Council (inclusive of 
travel time), shall recelve compensation at 
rates fixed by the Secretary, but not exceed- 
ing $50 per day; and shall be entitled to re- 
ceive actual and necessary traveling expenses 
and per diem in lieu of subsistence while so 
serving away from their places of residence. 

“(d) The Council shall make a report of 
its findings and recommendations (including 
recommendations for changes in the provi- 
sions of sections 3, 403, 1003, and 1403 of the 
Social Security Act) to the Secretary and the 
Congress, such report to be submitted not 
later than January 1, 1960, after which date 
such Council shall cease to exist.” 


Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oklahoma yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Did I correctly 
understand the request which was 
granted to be that the committee 
amendments be agreed to en bloc? 

Mr. KERR. Yes; my request was that 
the committee amendments be agreed 
to en bloc; and that the bill, as thus 
amended, be considered as original text, 
for the purpose of amendment. That 
request by me was agreed to. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Very well. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, H. R. 
13549, the social security amendments 
of 1958, makes the following major im- 
provements in the social-security pro- 
gram: 

INCREASES IN BENEFITS AND EARNINGS BASE 


First. Increases benefit amounts for 
all beneficiaries—those now on the rolls 
and those who will come on in the fu- 
ture—by about 7 percent, with an in- 
crease of at least $3 in the amount 
payable to the retired worker. Increase 
the maximum on total benefits payable 
to a family from $200 to $254. Benefit 
increases will be effective for January 
1959. The increased benefits will be re- 
flected in checks received February 3, 
1959. 

Second. Increases, effective in 1959, 
the maximum amount of annual earn- 
ings taxable and creditable toward 
benefits from $4,200 to $4,800. 

TAX RATE 


Increases the scheduled rates in the 
law by one-fourth of 1 percent each for 
employees and employers, and three- 
eighths of 1 percent for the self-em- 
ployed, above the rates now scheduled 
and provide for the scheduled increase in 
the rates to take place every 3 years in- 
stead of every 5 years. 


[In percent] 


Em- 


1050. —— k. 
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DISABILITY 


First. Provide benefits for wives, de- 
pendent husbands, and children of dis- 
ability insurance beneficiaries like those 
now provided for dependents of old-age 
insurance beneficiaries. Set forth re- 
quirements for entitlement and amends 
appropriate provisions in present law to 
apply to such benefits. 

Second. Eliminates the disability ben- 
efits offset provision for disability in- 
surance benefits and childhood disabil- 
ity benefits. 

Third. Removes the requirement for 
eligibility for the disability freeze or for 
disability insurance benefits that a dis- 
abled worker have 6 quarters of cover- 
age out of 13 calendar quarters before 
disablement. Adds fully insured status 
as a requirement for the freeze in order 
to make requirements for both freeze 
and cash benefits alike. 

Fourth. Provides that, for disability 
insurance benefit applications filed after 
December 1957 disability benefits may 
be paid for as many as 12 months before 
the month in which the application is 
filed. 

Fifth. Postpones for 3 years the June 
30, 1958, deadline for filing fully retro- 
active disability freeze applications. 

Sixth. Requires that a person be con- 
tinuously disabled throughout his freeze 
period and until disability freeze appli- 
cation is filed, and permits disability 
freeze applications filed after June 30, 
1961, to establish a freeze period begin- 
ning as early as 18 months before the 
month of filing. 

PROVISION FOR BENEFITS FOR DEPENDENTS 


First. Where a person over age 18 is 
the child of a deceased or retired insured 
worker and has been disabled since be- 
fore age 18, provides for the payment of 
benefits to the child without requiring 
proof, as required under present law, 
that he has been dependent upon the 
worker for one-half of his support. The 
change would make the requirement for 
the disabled adult child the same as for 
the child under age 18. 

Second. Provides benefits for the de- 
pendent parent of a deceased worker 
even though there is a widow or child 
of the worker who is, or may become, 
eligible for benefits. Benefits payable 
to other survivors of a worker in the 
month of enactment will not be de- 
creased if a parent comes on the rolls. 

Third. Provides for the payment of a 
lump sum to the widow of a deceased 
worker only if she was livng in the same 
household with him or had paid his 
burial expenses. 

Fourth. Provides for payment of bene- 
fits to a child if the child was adopted 
by the widow of a worker within 2 years 
after the worker died, if the child had 
been living in the worker’s household, 
and if the child had not been supported 
by anyone else. 

Fifth. Permits payment of benefits to 
the mother of a child if the child had 
been adopted by her deceased husband. 

Sixth. Removes the 3-year adoption 
requirement for the child of a retired 
worker. 

Seventh. Where two secondary bene- 
ficiaries over age 18 marry each other— 
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for example, the dependent parent of 
one worker and the widow of another— 
provide for continuing the payment of 
benefits to both beneficiaries. 


RETIREMENT TEST 


First. Provides that a person will not 
lose a benefit under the retirement test 
for any month in which he has not 
earned wages in excess of $100—rather 
than $80 as under present law—pro- 
vided he does not perform substantial 
services in self-employment in that 
month. 

Second. Drops the requirement that a 
person who is not entitled to receive 
benefits during a year because he is 
working and who has in fact not received 
any benefits nevertheless must file an 
annual report of his earnings under th 
retirement test. f 

COVERAGE 


The bill modifies the existing law to 
facilitate the social-security coverage of 
employees of nonprofit organizations and 
certain State and local government 
workers. 

PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


The bill would change the formula de- 
termining the Federal share of assist- 
ance payments to provide an average 
maximum on State expenditures for as- 
sistance in which there can be Federal 
sharing, including assistance in the form 
of medical care and as money payments, 
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and make a portion of the Federal con- 
tribution related to the pro capita in- 
come of the States. 

The maximum amount of payment to 
aged, blind, and disabled persons in 
which the Federal Government will par- 
ticipate, set in the House bill at $66 
monthly on an average basis, was re- 
duced to $65. In the aid to dependent 
children program the maximum was re- 
duced from $33 to $30. 

The effective date of increases in the 
Federal share of payments made under 
Federal-State public assistance pro- 
grams was moved from October 1, 1958, 
to January 1, 1959. 

The bill extends the benefits of the 
four public assistance programs to Guam 
with a dollar limitation on the total Fed- 
eral grants of $400,000. 

The dollar limitation on total Federal 
grant to Puerto Rico is increased from 
$5,312,500 to $8,500,000 and to Virgin 
Islands from $200,000 to $300,000. 

BLIND PROGRAMS—MISSOURI AND PENNSYLVANIA 


Special provisions regarding State 
blind programs in Pennsylvania and 
Missouri would be extended from June 
30, 1959, to June 30, 1961. 

MATERNAL AND CHILD WELFARE 


The authorization for maternal and 
child health would be increased from 
$16.5 million to $21.5 million, the au- 
thorization for crippled children services 
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from $15 million to $20 million, and the 
authorization for child welfare services 
from $12 million to $17 million. These 
increases would raise the total author- 
ized for the three programs from $43.5 
million to $58.5 million. 

Briefly, that summarizes the pro- 
visions of H. R. 13549 as amended by 
the Committee on Finance and as re- 
ported to this body. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Morse in the chair). The bill is open 
to amendment. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to withdraw 
my printed amendments which were of- 
fered by me yesterday and printed, and 
which are identified as 8-14-58-B. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is at liberty to withdraw his 
amendments. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I offer herewith 
amendments to the bill. In substance 
they are identical to those which I of- 
fered on yesterday, but there were tech- 
nical corrections to be made in 2 or 3 
columns, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments offered by the Senator from 
Texas will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed 
to strike out the table appearing on pages 
5 and 6, and to insert in lieu thereof the 
following table: 


“Table for determining primary insurance amount and maximum family benefits 


“I 11 


“(Primary insurance (Primary insurance 
benefit under 1939 amount under 


III 


(Average 


act, as modiſied) 1954 act) monthly wage) 
“Tf an individual’s Or his primary Or his average 
primary insurance amount | monthly wage 
benefit (as deter- (as determined (as determined 
mined under under subsec. under subsec. 
subsec. (d)) is— ©) is— (b)) is— 


But not 


“At more At more 
least— | than— 
3 810. 00 80. 00 
“$10. 01 10. 48 $30. 10 31.00 
10. 49 11.00 31.10 32.00 
11.01 11.48 32. 10 33. 00 
11. 49 12. 00 33. 10 34.00 
12. 01 12.48 34.10 35. 00 
12. 40 12. 95 35. 10 35. 90 
12. 98 13. 40 36. 00 36. 80 
13. 41 13. 84 36. 90 37.70 
13. 85 14. 28 37. 80 38. 60 
14.20 14.75 38. 70 39. 5% 
14. 76 15. 24 39. 60 40. 40 
15,25 15. 76 40, 50 41. 30 
15.77 16.32 41.40 42.20 
16, 33 16. 93 42. 30 43.10 
16, 94 17. 60 43. 20 44. 00 
17. 61 18. 40 44.10 45.00 
18. 41 19.15 45. 10 45. 90 
19. 10 19. 84 46.00 46.80 
19. 85 20. 44 46.90 47.70 
20.45 21.04 47. 80 48. 60 
21.05 21.59 48.70 49. 50 
21. 60 22.05 49. 60 50. 40 
22. 06 22.45 50. 50 61.30 
22. 46 2. 85 41.40 52. 20 
22. 80 23. 21 52.30 53. 10 
23.22 23. 56 53, 20 54.00 
23. 57 23. 96 54. 10 55.00 
23. 97 24.36 55.10 55. 90 
24. 37 24.76 56.00 56. 80 
24.77 25.16 56. 90 57.70 
25.17 25. 60 57. 80 58. 60 


IV 


(Primary 
insurance 
amount 

payable) 


V 
(Maximum 
family 
benefits) 


“I 


“(Primary insurance 
benefit under 1939 
act, as modified) 


“Ifan indtvidual's 


rimary insurance 
T enetit (as deter- 
mined under 
subsec. (d)) is— 


The 
amount 


8 


segesenasakasessessnrosseseseaed 
TTT 
SA S8 88888888888 8888888888 
TTT 
88 SKS 88 88 888 8888888888882 


SSS SSA E An 88 888888882855 
S888 888888888888 88 8888888888888 


Primary insurance 
amount under 


Or his primary 


SEA 8 88888 


II III IV V 
Primary (Maximum 

insurance family 
amount benefits) 


payable) 


(Average 


1954 act) monthly wage) 


Or his average 
monthly wage 
(as determined 
under subsec. 

(00 is— (b)) is— 


of his way 
and = 
employ- 
ment 
income 
shall be— 


subsection 
shall be— 


SSSS 8888888 8888888888888 SSS 88888 
. ERIRARTRRERE 
388 S SS S888 8888888 888888 888888888 
Ss ESS SSS BA BEB EBA ANA 888885 
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“I 


“(Primary insurance 
benefit under 1939 
act, as 


III 


(Ave 


1954 act) 


“Tf an individual’s Or his primary Or his average And the “Tf an individual's 
primary insurance | insurance amount | monthly wage maximum primary insurance 
benefit (as deter- (as determined amount of benefit (as deter- 
mined under under subsec, mined under 
subsec. (d)) is— (e)) is— subsec. (d)) is— 


$87.80 $88. 00 
88. 70 89. 50 
89. 60 90. 40 
90. 50 91.30 
91.40 92. 20 
92.30 93. 10 
93. 20 94. 00 
94.10 95. 00 
95. 10 95. 90 
96. 00 96. 80 
96. 90 97,70 
97.80 98. 60 
98. 70 99. 50 
99. 60 100. 40 

100. 50 101.30 

101. 40 102. 20 

102. 30 103. 10 


rage 
monthly wage) 
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“Table for determining primary insurance amount and maximum family benefits—Continued 


IV r 


August 15 


II III 


(Primary “(Primary insurance | (Primary insurance (Primary | (Maximum 
insurance benefit under 1939 amount under (Average ily 
amount act, as modified) 1954 act) monthly wage) | amount ts) 
payable) payable) 


of his wages 
and self- 
employ- 
ment 
income 


BERS 
Per 
SSSSS S8 8888888888 


2888888885 


Or his primary 
insurance amount 
(as determined 


Or his average And the 
maximum 


amount of 


$260.00 


88 8 8 8 8 8 88 88885 
S888 888888888888 


On page 13, line 13, strike out “is not 
less than $68” and insert in lieu thereof 
“is $70, then such total of benefits shall 
not be reduced to less than $108.90, or 
such primary insurance amount is so de- 
termined and is not less than $71.” 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Texas yield to the 
Senator from California? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Provided I do 
not lose the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is so 
understood. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. The Senator from 
Texas has offered his amendment, which 
I understand is the pending question, 
but did the Senator intend merely to 
make an opening statement? He was 
not planning on having a vote on his 
amendment tonight; was he? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. It depends on 
how long the majority and minority 
leaders plan to stay in session tonight. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I suggest that the 
Senator proceed with his statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas has the floor. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the amendment which I have offered to 
H. R. 13549 would change the social- 
security payment increase from 7 per- 
cent to 10 percent. H. R. 13549 as it 
passed the House and as it was reported 
by the Senate committee would increase 
the monthly payments which would be 
made under the social-security law to 
old people, retired workers, surviving 
widows or widowers, children, and sur- 
viving parents, all across the board, but 
the increase in the payments would be 


7 percent. My amendment would simply 
increase the payment to 10 percent, an 
increase from 7 percent to 10 percent, 
or an additional 3 percent increase. 

How much are these people receiving? 
There is a belief held by some in this 
country that social-security payments 
are high; that the payments are much 
higher than the old-age pensions pro- 
vide. That is not true. In many States 
the old-age pensions are higher than the 
social-security payments the people have 
earned by putting their money into the 
social-security fund. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield to the 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
wish to associate myself with the re- 
marks being made by the distinguished 
junior Senator from Texas. I feel cer- 
tain the Senator from Texas has been 
aware of the great and unfortunate in- 
crease in the cost of living which has oc- 
curred in the past 2 or 3 years. If I am 
not mistaken, it has been the steepest 
increase in the cost of living ever to take 
place in our country in a comparable 
period, other than during a shooting 
war. 

The people who are the most direct 
victims of such an increase in the cost 
of living are the elderly people, who must 
live on retirement incomes. Their in- 
comes are fixed. There is no opportunity 
to increase them because of increased 
corporate profits or improved wage 
agreements negotiated by labor unions. 
The elderly people are caught in the vise. 

It seems to me the amendment of the 
able Senator from Texas takes on added 
pertinence when we consider that fact. 


There is one further item which I 
think makes the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Texas more justified at this 
moment. I noted recently an article in 
the New York Times which stated that 
the largest single increase in the cost of 
living, compared to other items, was in 
medical care. Who are the people who 
necessarily require the most medical 
care? It is the elderly people. Of 
course, elderly people become sick more 
frequently than do the younger people, 
and they suffer the long, tragic, linger- 
ing illnesses which deplete family in- 
come and exchequer if there is any to 
deplete. 

So I say to the Senator from Texas, 
I think he has submitted an amend- 
ment which has added justification to- 
day because of the distressing inflation 
which has eroded the purchasing power 
of so many elderly people who must live 
on fixed incomes. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I thank the 
distinguished junior Senator from Ore- 
gon for his very pertinent remarks. 
The elderly people are caught in the 
rising spiral of inflation. 

As has been pointed out, the spiral of 
inflation has been moving up and up, at 
a rate during the past 2 years which has 
never been exceeded except in the midst 
of a shooting war. 

These people are too old to be able to 
increase their earnings by winning pro- 
motions in a trade, a business or a fac- 
tory. They are past the age of employ- 
ability in nearly all businesses. A few 
of them may be able to supplement in- 
come as baby sitters or night watchmen, 
but few trades are open to them. 

The bill, without an increase to 10 
percent, would fail to provide an amount 
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sufficient to enable elderly people to have 
some measure of livable income. How 
much do these people receive? The 
average payment across the United 
States is $64.50 a month, for a person 
living on retirement pay. I am not 
speaking of the widows of dead workers, 
for the average pay to the widows is $51 
a month, or less than $2 a day. That is 
far less than the old-age pension pay- 
ments in many States. 

We voted a 10-percent increase for 
the Federal workers. We voted a 10- 
percent increase for the postal workers. 
We voted a 10-percent increase in the 
retirement pay of Federal workers. We 
voted, last year, a 10-percent increase 
for disabled veterans. Even a year ago 
the cost of living had gone up so much 
that we in the Congress felt a 10-per- 
cent increase was required to permit the 
disabled veterans a measure of income 
which was necessary to enable them to 
live as they had lived 4 or 5 years ago. 

I wish to serve notice on the Senate 
that the yeas and nays are going to be 
requested on this amendment. We are 
going to ask for a quorum call tonight, 
so that a sufficient number of Senators 
will be present to have a representative 
vote when the yeas and nays are called. 

I think this type of legislation calls 
for a human heart. It calls for 
humanity. 

Eleven million people are drawing so- 
cial-security payments. To smaller 
groups—to 1 million here, 2 million 
there, another half million somewhere 
else—we have granted 10 percent in- 
creases. When we consider the 11 mil- 
lions who need it the worst they have 
been told: “You may have only 7 per- 
cent.” It would be an inadequate bill, 
with a 7 percent increase. I think the 
Senate ought to go on record in this mat- 
ter. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. In a moment I 
will yield to the distinguished Senator 
from Minnesota. 

My amendment will not cause any 
taxes to be raised. My amendment will 
not add any tax burden. The bill re- 
ported by the House and reported by the 
Senate committee already contains an 
increase in the payroll tax of one- 
quarter of 1 percent, from 2 ½ percent to 
2% percent. That is a sufficient in- 
crease to pay for the 10 percent increase 
in payments my amendment would pro- 
vide. 

I shall explain why my amendment 
would not cause an increase in the tax 
rate, but before I do so, I shall yield 
to the distinguished Senator from Min- 
nesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Texas for his courtesy in 
yielding to me. 

I understand the Senator from Texas 
has proposed at least a 10 percent in- 
crease be granted to the beneficiaries 
of the social-security system. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. The Senator is 


correct, 
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Mr. HUMPHREY. The old-age and 
survivors’ insurance beneficiaries? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. The amend- 
ment would raise the 7 percent increase 
provided in the bill to 10 percent. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I am happy the 
Senator has offered the amendment. I 
say to the Senator that a few minutes 
ago I laid such an amendment on the 
desk in my own name, but I am happy 
to associate myself with the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Texas. 

Of course 10 percent is a fair and 
reasonable figure. I believe the Senator 
just stated that when it comes to our- 
selves, the employees of the Govern- 
ment, legislative employees, or whatever 
group of employees it may be, we think 
of a 10-percent increase as a reasonable 
adjustment, even though some of those 
employees have had salary increases 
since there were increases granted in the 
social security structure. 

Furthermore, I am of the opinion that 
if one carefully examines the financing 
of the social security system, he will find 
these increases can be granted without 
in any way jeopardizing the stability of 
the fund. In fact, there will be tremen- 
dous funds accumulating under the tax 
schedule which is provided in the bill. 

The grants of money are needed now. 
When I say the grants of money are 
needed, I refer to the insurance the bill 
provides. It is the insurance under the 
social security system which is needed 
now. It is not needed in the year 2000 
or the year 2020. 

An insurance officer calculates on an 
actuarial basis a program for 75 or 100 
years hence, but what we need to think 
about is not only that which is ahead, 
which is indeed important, but also the 
actual benefits which will accrue to the 
individual citizen now. 

I conclude on this note: There is no 
piece of legislation which Congress has 
ever passed which was more important 
to the well-being of America than social 
security legislation. There is no piece 
of legislation considered by this Con- 
gress which is more important than that 
increasing the benefits under the social 
security system. There is no group of 
people in America getting a rawer deal, 
getting mistreated quite so much by the 
impact of inflation and the price rises, as 
the elderly people who are the recipi- 
ents of old-age and survivors’ insurance 
and others who come under social se- 
curity. 

Our job, on the premise of sheer equity 
and social justice, is to at least keep the 
payments up with the cost of living and 
to at least give some modicum of relief 
in terms of increased benefits to those 
who are qualified under the program of 
social security. 

I join with the Senator. I shall have 
more to say about this matter in the 
morning hour tomorrow. I understand 
we will be given that opportunity. 

I plan to offer an amendment, which 
I want to note tonight, to provide for 
hospital insurance for our aged people. 
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Any Senator who has ever been in a 
hospital to look over who is in the hos- 
pital knows that in community after 
community from 65 to 75 percent of the 
beds are occupied by the aged. 

Today many a person must literally 
sacrifice his meager earnings because of 
sickness. Many a county or State is 
hard pressed because of the cost of hos- 
pitalization for our aged. I see no rea- 
son why the social-security program 
should not provide for at least 60 days 
nursing home or hospital care as a basic 
minimum. I know that there are mil- 
lions of young people tonight who only 
wish that their dear mother or father 
had a kind of hospital-insurance pro- 
gram under social security which would 
supplement their voluntary plans, so 
that they would be given hospital care. 

I.am not talking about socialized med- 
icine. I am not talking about doctors, 
I am not talking about any kind of Brit- 
ish Labor Party socialized medicine. I 
am not even talking about medical in- 
surance. That has nothing whatsoever 
to do with the case. I am merely argu- 
ing that when someone qualifies—under 
social security—a woman aged 62, or a 
man aged 65—and is stricken with ill- 
ness, he should be entitled, by insurance, 
not by gift, not by charity, not out of 
the kindness of some rich man’s heart, 
not because of relief, but because of in- 
surance, to hospitalization, rather than 
that the States, counties, charities, 
churches, and, indeed, families them- 
selves, should be compelled literally to 
use the last dime available for hospitali- 
zation of the aged. 

I repeat, this is not medical care. 
That is a private matter, as to who shall 
be one’s doctor, and what kind of care 
he will receive. I am talking about a 
bed, about shelter for a person who is 
ill. I have an amendment on the desk 
which provides such care. I intend to 
offer it. It may not be adopted. I am 
told that it will not be. But the day is 
not far off when every Member of the 
Senate can look back with a great deal 
of pride to the fact that Congress pro- 
vided for the elderly people of America 
at least a modicum of hospital care in 
the great community hospitals we have 
built throughout the land. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will my colleague yield to me? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH, I yield to my 
senior colleague. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The hour is 
growing late, and many Members have 
left the Chamber. I am sure they de- 
sire to be present before a vote is taken 
on this very important amendment. 

It is planned to have the Senate meet 
at 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. I 
wonder if it would be possible, after the 
morning hour is concluded, after the in- 
troduction of bills and the transaction 
of routine business, to arrange a definite 
time for a vote, or if a unanimous-con- 
sent agreement could be reached with 
regard to the debate, both pro and con, 
with a vote on the amendment to come 
at the conclusion of debate. I wonder 
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if such an arrangement would be satis- 
factory, in order that Members who may 
be in their offices may know that they 
will not be recalled to the Chamber this 
evening. I do not know how much time 
the junior Senator from Texas would 
need tomorrow. He could use such time 
as he needed this evening, but I suggest 
that at the conclusion of the morning 
hour 30 minutes be allowed on the 
amendment, to be divided between the 
author of the amendment and the minor- 
ity leader. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. The suggestion 
of the distinguished majority leader is 
perfectly acceptable to the sponsor of 
the amendment. I did not hear how 
much time had been suggested. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. At the con- 
clusion of the morning hour 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. How much time 
should be allocated? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. How much 
time does the Senator think he would 
need? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I believe 30 
minutes to a side would be acceptable. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, I ask unani- 
mous consent that, at the conclusion of 
the morning hour tomorrow, the debate 
on the pending amendment be limited 
to 30 minutes to a side, the time to be 
controlled by the sponsor and by the 
minority leader. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Morse in the chair). The Presiding Of- 
ficer finds himself in an embarrassing 
situation. In his capacity as a Senator 
he would not agree to a unanimous- con- 
sent request tonight on the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The pro- 
posed unanimous- consent agreement re- 
lates only to this single amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair, in his capacity as a Senator, can- 
not agree to such a request, either on 
the bill or on any amendment. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I will yield in a 
moment to the distinguished Senator 
from Louisiana. Before I yield, I should 
like to say that the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] has 
shown his broad grasp of governmental 
policies tonight, as he has done many 
times before, in his description of the 
plight of the aged and the actuarial 
soundness of this fund, as well as in his 
conviction that these elderly people 
ought to get something now, rather than 
to have money piling up in the fund un- 
til the year 2050 A. D., to which some 
funds are projected. Many billions of 
ae will be piled up that will not be 
Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I vield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wonder if the 
Senator will permit me to join with him 
as the sponsor of this amendment, in 
order truly to associate myself with the 
wonderful endeavor on the part of the 
Senator from Texas. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. It is an honor 
to have the distinguished Senator from 
Minnesota join as a sponsor. 
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Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
asked unanimous consent to be allowed to 
join as a cosponsor. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the distin- 
guished Senators from Minnesota and 
Oregon be permitted to join as cospon- 
sors of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LONG. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield to the 
distinguished Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. In my judgment the Sen- 
ator is sound in the position he has 
taken. A number of us voted for the 
position the Senator is taking when this 
question was considered in the Finance 
Committee. 

As one of those who voted that way, 
I feel that this should be a 10 percent 
bill, for the reason the Senator has 
mentioned, as well as for other reasons. 

I made a request of the chief actuary 
of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare to tabulate what would 
happen to the social security fund if the 
Senator’s amendment were adopted. I 
have the figures before me. They show 
that if we should pay a 10 percent in- 
crease, under the schedules in the bill, 
paying the increase every year starting 
in 1960 and running up to the turn of 
the century, at the turn of the century 
the fund would then have $117 billion 
in it. If we did not adopt this amend- 
ment, and passed the bill in the form in 
which it came from the House, the in- 
crease in the fund by the year 2000 
would bring it up to $163 billion. 

The issue, as I see it, is whether, dur- 
ing the next 40 years, we want these old 
people to have the benefit of that $40 
billion, or whether we want to pile up 
the money in such a manner that we 
could retire the entire public debt by 
the most aggressive sort of payroll tax, 
whereby we would not allow a man any 
exemption for a wife or children, or for 
personal expenses, and would not tax 
him more than $4800. That is what 
could be termed a most aggressive form 
of personal income tax. 

Some contend that it would be desir- 
able to build the fund up to $285 billion 
by the year 2020. If we accumulate such 
an enormous fund, the old folks will 
have to get by on less. 

Eventually, when the fund is built up, 
assuming that the public debt remains 
constant, the Government will hold all 
the Government bonds. Every bond of 
the United States Government will be 
held by the United States Government, 
and I presume we could adopt a resolu- 
tion to declare that the public debt no 
longer exists, inasmuch as the Govern- 
ment itself has all the Government 
bonds, and the Government owes the 
obligation to make such payments any- 
way. Even if we had such an enormous 
fund, I am sure that no one would sug- 
gest discontinuing the payroll tax. 

If we can look forward to this fund 
accumulating to $110 billion by the year 
2000, and having a 10 percent increase 
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instead of a 7 percent increase, that 
would make it possible for the aged of 
this land, the retired, the widows, and 
survivors, to live substantially better. 

For that reason, I am pleased to sup- 
port the Senator’s position. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the tabulation to which I have 
referred, which shows the soundness of 
the Senator's position from a fiscal point 
of view, be printed in the Recor at this 
point in support of the argument. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the table 
referred to by the distinguished Senator 
from Louisiana be printed at this point 
in the Record. It shows—and I wish to 
refer to this fact again—that by the 
year 2000 there would be in this fund, if 
the rates voted by the House and recom- 
mended by the committee were adopted, 
a balance of $163 billion. If the 10 per- 
cent increase were granted, there would 
be in the fund by the year 2000, $117,- 
042,000,000. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Progress of OASI trust fund under modifica- 
tion of H. R. 13549 increasing benefits by 
10 percent (or $5) instead of by 7 percent 
(or $3) intermediate-cost estimate at 3 
percent interest 


{In millions} 
Under bill modified to increase Under 
benefits 10 percent bill 
Calendar 
year Con- | Benefit | Inter- 


tribu- payments est on 
tions and other fund? 
outgo ! 


1958. $7, 207 8, 685 $565 
8, 632 10, 132 563 

10, 621 10, 705 577 
11,106 11, 314 610 

11, 256 11, #29 636 

13, 124 12, 374 656 

13, 652 12, 725 701 

3, 830 13, 058 748 

19, 404 15,767 | 1,254 

20, 880 18,595 | 1,928 

22, 301 21,747 | 2,464 

bonen 9, 695 30,710 | 3,424 


1 Administrative expenses and payments to the rail- 
road retirement account. 


2 At 3 percent, except 2.6 percent in 1958, 2.7 percent 
in 1959, 2.8 percent in 1960, and 2.9 percent in 1961. 
Fund exhausted in 2042. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I wish to note for the record that I have 
been joined in offering my amendment 
by the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
HumPHREY], the junior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. NEUBERGER], the senior 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], and 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
JOHNSTON]. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that at this point in the RECORD 
there may be printed in full the amend- 
ment I have offered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment offered by Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH, on behalf of himself and other 
Senators, ordered to be printed in the 
Rxconp, is as follows: 

Strike out the table appearing on pages 
5 and 6, and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing table: 


“Table for determining primary insurance amount and maximum family bene fils 
“I 11 III IV V 1 I III IV * 
“(Primary insurance | (Primary insurance (Average (Primary | (Maximum || (Primary insurance | (Primary insurance (Average (Primar: Maximum 
benefit under 1939 amount under monthly insurance family. benefit under 1939 amount under monthly insurance ; family 
act, as modified) 1954 act) wage) amount benefits) act, as modified) 1954 act) wage) amount benefits) 
payable) payable) 
“Tf an individual's Or his primary Or bis average And the If an individual’s Or his primary Or his average And the 
primary insurance | insurance amount | monthly wage maximum primary insurance insurance amount | monthly wage maximum 
benefit (as deter- (as determined | (as determined The amount of benefit (as deter- (as determined (as determined The amount of 
mined under under subsec, under subsec. amount benefits mined under under subsec, under subsee, amount benefits 
subsec. (d)) is— (c)) is— (b)) is— referred | payable (as subsec. (d)) is— (e)) is— (b)) is— referred | payable (as 
tointhe | provided in toin the | provided in 
preceding | see, 203 (a)) preceding | sec. 203 (a)) 
paragraphs} on the basis paragraphs | on the basis 
4 of this ol his wages ofthis | of his wages 
At But not At But not At ut not) subsection | and self- At But not At But not At But not) subsection | and self- 
least— more least— more | least—| more | shall be employ- least more least more least — more shall be— | employ- 
than— than— than— ment than— than— than— ment 
income income 
shall be— shall be— 
e 310. 00 $30. 00 $54 $33 $53. 00 $35. 01 $35. 60 874. 10 87 5.00 $178 $182 $82 145. 60 
“$10.01 10. 48 $30. 10 31.00 855 56 34 51.00 35. 61 36. 28 75. 10 75, 90 183 187 83 148 
10. 40 11.00 31.10 32. 00 57 58 35 55. 00 36. 36. 80 76. 00 76. 80 188 191 8⁴ 152. 80 
11.01 11.48 32. 10 33. 00 59 60 36 56, 00 36. 81 37.40 76, 90 77.70 192 196 85 156, 80 
11.49 2.00 33. 10 31.00 61 6i 37 £7.00 37, 41 38. 00 77.80 78. 60 197 200 86 169. 00 
12. 01 12. 48 34.10 35. 00 62 63 38 58, 00 38, 01 38. 76 78. 70 79. 50 201 205 87 164. 00 
12. 49 12.95 35.10 35. 90 64 65 39 50. 00 38.77 39. 32 79. 60 80, 40 206 209 88 167.20 
12. 90 13. 40 36. 00 36. 80 66 66 10 60. 00 39. 33 40, 00 80. 50 81. 30 210 214 89 171, 20 
13. 41 13. 84 36. 90 37. 70 67 68 4l 61.50 40.01 40. 68 81.40 82. 20 215 218 90 174. 40 
13. 85 14. 28 37, 80 38. 60 69 70 42 63, 00 40, 69 41.44 82. 30 83. 10 219 223 91 178. 40 
14. 29 14.75 38. 70 39. 50 71 71 43 64.50 41.45 12. 00 83. 20 84. 00 224 227 92 181. 60 
14.76 15, 24 39, 60 40. 40 72 73 44 66. 00 42. 01 42. 68 $4.10 85. 00 228 232 93 185. 
15.25 15. 76 40, 50 41. 30 74 75 45 67. 50 42. 60 43, 50 85. 10 85. 90 233 237 94 189. 60 
15.77 16, 32 41.40 42. 20 7 76 46 69. 00 43. 57 44.12 86. 00 86. 80 238 241 95 192. 80 
16. 33 16, 93 42. 30 43.10 77 78 A7 70. 50 44. 13 44. 78 86. 90 87. 70 242 246 90 196. 80 
16. 04 7.60 43. 20 44. 00 79 80 48 72.00 44.79 45. 60 87. 80 88. 00 247 250 97 200. 00 
17. 61 18. 40 44.10 45. 00 81 81 49 78. 50 88. 70 89. 50 251 255 98 204. 00 
18.41 19. 15 45. 10 45. 90 82 83 50 75.00 89. 60 90. 40 256 259 99 207. 20 
19. 10 19. 46.00 46. 80 8⁴ 86 51 76.50 90. 50 91. 30 260 264 100 211, 20 
19. 85 20. 44 46. 90 47.70 86 86 52 78. 00 91. 40 92. 20 265 268 101 214. 40 
20. 45 21. 04 47. 80 48. 60 87 88 53 79. 50 92,30 93. 10 269 273 102 218. 40 
21.05 21. 50 48.70 49. 50 89 90 54 81.00 93. 20 94. 00 274 277 103 221. 60 
21. 60 22.05 49. 60 50. 40 91 91 55 82. 50 94. 10 95. 00 278 282 104 225. 60 
22. 06 22, 45 50. 50 51. 30 92 93 56 84.00 95. 10 95, 90 283 287 105 229. 60 
22, 46 22. 85 51. 40 52. 20 94 m 57 85. 50 96, 00 96. 80 288 291 106 232. 80 
22. 86 23. 21 52. 30 53. 10 95 96 58 87. 00 90. 90 97. 70 202 206 107 236, 80 
23. 22 23. 56 53. 20 54.00 97 98 59 88. 97. 80 98. 60 297 300 108 240. 00 
23. 57 23. 96 54. 10 55.00 99 100 60 90. 00 98. 70 99. 60 301 305 109 244. 00 
23. 97 24.30 55. 10 55. 90 101 101 61 91. 50 99. 60 100. 40 506 309 110 247. 20 
24.37 24.76 56, 00 56. 80 102 103 62 93. 00 100. 50 101. 30 310 314 111 251, 20 
24.77 25.16 56. 90 57.70 104 104 63 94. 50 101. 40 102. 316 318 112 254. 40 
25.17 25. 60 57. 80 58. 60 105 106 64 96. 00 102. 30 103. 10 319 323 113 258. 40 
25. 61 26. 04 58.70 69. 50 107 108 65 97. 50 103. 20 104, 00 $24 327 114 260. 00 
20. 05 26. 52 59, 60 60. 40 109 109 66 99. 00 104. 10 105. 00 328 332 115 260. 00 
26. 53 27.00 60. 50 61.3 110 114 67 100. 50 105. 10 105, 333 337 116 200. 00 
27.01 27. 52 61.40 62. 20 115 118 68 102. 00 106. 106. 80 338 341 117 260. 00 
27.53 28. 08 62. 30 63. 10 119 123 69 103. 50 106. 90 107. 70 342 346 118 260, 00 
28. 00 28. 68 63. 20 64.00 124 127 7 105. 00 107. 80 108, 50 347 350 119 200. 00 
28. 69 20. 25 64. 10 65. 00 128 132 71 106. 351 355 120 260. 00 
20. 26 29. 84 65. 10 65. 90 133 137 72 109. 60 356 359 121 260. 00 
29. 85 30. 36 66. 00 66. 80 138 141 73 112. 80 360 364 122 260. 00 
30. 37 30. 92 66. 90 67.70 142 146 7 116, 80 365 368 123 260. 00 
30. 93 31. 36 67. 80 68. 60 147 150 75 120, 00 369 373 124 260. 00 
31.37 32, 00 68.70 69. 151 155 7 124, 00 374 377 125 260. 00 
32.01 82. 60 69. 60 70. 40 156 159 77 127, 20 378 382 126 260. 00 
32,61 33. 20 70. 50 71, 30 160 164 78 131. 20 383 387 127 260. 00 
33. 21 33.70 71.40 72.20 165 168 79 134. 40 388 391 128 260. 00 
33.71 34, 40 72. 30 73.10 169 173 80 138. 40 392 396 129 260, 00 
34.41 35. 00 73. 20 74,00 174 177 81 141, 60 397 400 130 260, 00” 


On page 13, line 13, strike out “is not less 
than $68” and insert in lieu thereof “is $70, 
then such total of benefits shall not be re- 
duced to less than $108.90, or such primary 
insurance amount is so determined and is 
not less than $71.” 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
those opposing the 10-percent increase 
say that sometimes the people drawing 
social-security benefits have other in- 
come, and therefore do not need this 
additional money, and that they are well 
off. Let us look at the facts. 

For many millions of Americans, so- 
cial security is the only retirement in- 
come they receive. : 

A study was conducted for the House 
of Representatives last December by the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, to determine the number of 
people on social security who received 
additional income, and how much they 


received. This is what the study 
showed: 

Aside from social-security benefits, 1 
out of every 5 retired couples, more than 
1 out of every 4 single workers, and more 
than 1 out of every 3 aged widows who 
received any additional money income, 
had less than $75 in additional income a 
year. That is not $75 a month, but less 
than $75 an additional income a year. 
That income came from diferent sources. 

One-fourth of the couples and aged 
widows and one-third of the retired 
single workers received all their income 
from old-age pensions. Because social- 
security benefits were so low, it took the 
old-age pension to make it possible for 
them to get perhaps a loaf of bread, and 
perhaps a bottle of milk—but generally 
beans and potatoes - because on $2 a day, 
or less, when people get old they cannot 


afford very much more, particularly be- 
cause their medical costs increase. 

Medicines which one could buy 25 years 
ago for perhaps 75 cents at the local 
drugstore, on a prescription, now cost $2 
or $3, and sometimes even $4 or $5. 

I have talked to the owners of small 
corner drugstores in the towns in my 
State, and they have said that higher 
old-age pensions and higher old-age 
security benefits, which I am advocating, 
are one of the most needed things in this 
country. 

I have had the owners of small drug- 
stores in the towns of my State tell me, 
with tears in their eyes, that old people 
come into their drugstores and ask for 
credit in order to buy some drugs. 
These drugstore owners have told me 
that they have given these old people 
all the credit they can under their own 
credit structure with their banks. They 
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are unable to extend any more credit 
to these old people. They are being 
asked to extend this additional credit 
so that the old people can get the medi- 
cines they so badly need. I have been 
told by such drugstore owners that they 
would be glad to extend them more 
credit, but are unable to do so. Medi- 
cine is one item we ought to consider 
as one reason for higher payments. 

We must remember that with the 
average retired worker drawing social 
security of $64.50, if we were to increase 
that amount by 7 percent, we would in- 
crease it by the payment about $4. 

If we were to increase it by 10 percent, 
we would be paying $6.45 a month more. 
That is not a large sum of money. It 
is enough, probably, for 1 more bottle 
of medicine, and perhaps for another 
loaf of bread every 3 or 4 days. Not an 
additional loaf of bread every day, but 
every 3 or 4 days, if we add a bottle 
of needed medicine. 

That is the only increase I am asking 
for. It is too little, yes; it is not enough. 
However, I am asking only for what 
seems to be within grasp of the attain- 
able. I cannot understand how a rea- 
sonable man could vote against such an 
amendment, particularly when we re- 
member that it would not raise the pay- 
roll tax. That is already raised one- 
fourth of 1 percent by the House bill 
and by the bill recommended by the 
committee. 

The purpose of that raise was to take 
care of the 7- percent increase which 
was voted. It was also said to be for 
the purpose of making the social-secur- 
ity fund actuarially sound. It is said 
by some statisticians that the social- 
security fund is actuarially unsound 
and that there is a deficit in it of some 
$400 million. Therefore, the increase 
in taxes voted was not merely to cover 
the 7-percent increase in the payments, 
but also to make it actuarially sound. 

The increase in the tax would put into 
the fund, in addition to paying for the 
7-percent increase, $421 million excess 
a year. 

This 842 ½ million additional which 
would be collected under taxes under the 
bill as passed by the House and under 
the bill as reported by the Senate com- 
mittee, would be cut down somewhat 
if we raised the social security payments 
by 10 percent, instead of by the 7 per- 
cent, as recommended by the committee. 
However, there would still be, from the 
increase in the payroll taxes, an excess 
of 817½ million a year more in taxes 
collected than the amount of the in- 
crease in payments. 

With the $1742 million more a year in 
taxes already voted in the House bill and 
recommended by the Senate committee 
over the amount the 10 percent would 
cost, it would mean wiping out the 
actuarial deficit in the course of years. 
‘That is why no additional tax is required 
by my amendment. The additional tax 
has already been voted by the House and 
has already been recommended by the 
committee. 

The only difference would be that un- 
der my amendment—now cosponsored 
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by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. NEU- 
BERGER], the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. HUMPHREY], the Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Morse], and the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Jonnston]—would 
take a larger share of the tax money 
which is already being raised and would 
put it in the payments, and would put a 
smaller share in the actuarial fund. It 
would not involve deficit financing. It 
would not add to the $12% billion 
deficit to which reference has been made 
on the floor of the Senate tonight. It 
would not cause a tax increase, because 
that has already been voted in the House 
bill. It would result in a different split 
of the money raised by the taxes. My 
amendment would give these starving 
people some income now, whereas the 
committee reported bill would put a 
larger share into the fund, so that there 
would be $163 billion in it in the year 
2000. 

These elderly people will all be dead 
and buried by the year 2000. I say let 
us give a share of it now to humanity. 
Let us give it now to people so that they 
can buy bread and medicine and live 
and breathe and let the good air blow 
over their bodies, and let them see the 
bright sunshine; and not let disease and 
lack of food break down their bodies. 
Any doctor will say that a starving body 
affects the mind. It is no wonder that 
so many of the older people should be 
afflicted with mental illness. 

It is a fact that physical illness and 
undernourishment breaks down the vi- 
tality and the resistance of the body. 
Medical science has proved that to be 
a fact. Medical science has added to 
the problem. It has lengthened the life 
of man, but it has not lengthened his 
vitality along with it. 

I am glad the distinguished Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] men- 
tioned the children. In generations 
gone by, the care of the old was not such 
a great burden on the children as it is 
today. We lived in an agrarian econ- 
omy. The grandfathers and the grand- 
mothers fitted into that economy. They 
lived on the farm. They helped to milk 
the cows and to tend the calves and the 
hogs, while the more vigorous younger 
and middle-aged members of the family 
did the hard physical labor on the farm. 
That day has gone in America. It has 
gone forever. Even farming has become 
mechanized, requiring able-bodied work- 
men. There is no place in the present 
farm economy for the old people. They 
have no work to do. They no longer fit 
into that society. It is not because the 
children are heartless. Through the ef- 
forts of medical science many more peo- 
ple are now living beyond the age of 65. 
The number was much smaller a half 
century ago. The older people con- 
stitute a great number today. The 
present economy does not support them 
by their labor, as it once did in a hand- 
labor economy. 

We have become an urban people in 
one generation. In one generation we 
have changed to the point where only 
about 12 percent of our people live on 
farms and ranches. In a congested met- 
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ropolitan area, a young couple trying to 
start life together and raise a family, do 
not have, in 95 percent of the cases, 
enough money to care for the bed cases 
of grandparents. Therefore, under our 
society, as the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. HUMPHREY] has said, the passage 
of the Social Security Act back in the 
mid-1930’s was one of the greatest ad- 
vances made by this Government in its 
domestic establishment and in its do- 
mestic policy that it had ever made. 

The amendment I have offered is an 
act of justice. It is an act of humanity. 
It is an act of actuarial soundness. It is 
good fiscal policy, because the payments 
made will stay at home. This money 
will not be put in a sock. It will help 
business recovery, because these people, 
living on such narrow margins, 99 times 
out of 100 spend every last cent of it, 
generally on credit, before it is obtained. 
It goes into the channels of trade. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


THE LABOR REFORM BILL 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
have in recent weeks invited attention 
to the fact that the leadership of some 
business organizations has made intem- 
perate and unjustified attacks on the 
labor reform bill recently passed by this 
body. I have always felt that these ex- 
pressions were not an accurate reflection 
of the views of individual members of 
the business community. Today, I wish 
to have printed in the Recor, and ask 
unanimous consent to do so, a petition 
from a large and highly respected group 
of businessmen—the New York Board of 
Trade—which bears out my belief in this 
regard. 

The board of trade recognizes that 
this bill in the words of its petition, “is 
a major stride in the direction of labor 
reform.” Clearly this group of business- 
men has calmly and dispassionately as- 
sessed this bill and has found it worthy 
of strong support. Their willingness to 
make such an assessment is worthy of 
strong commendation. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and petition were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 

New YORK BOARD or TRADE, INC., 
New York, N. Y. August 7, 1958. 
Hon. JOHN F. KENNEDY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR KENNEDY: Enelosed please 
find copy of wired petition to Speaker Sam 
RAYBURN and Hon. GRAHAM A. BARDEN, 
chairman, House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee, petitioning for the enactment of the 
above bill before the Congress adjourns. 

This bill would make unlawful certain 
nefarious practices disclosed at Congressional 
hearings and engaged in by both labor and 
management. 

Government should perform this essential 
service of establishing the rules of conduct 
under which representatives of labor and 
management must abide. 

We respectfully petition you to give this 
matter your thoughtful attention and lend 
your best efforts toward enactment during 
the present session. 

I have the honor to remain, 

Respectfully yours, 
ASHBY E. BLADEN, President. 
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Aucust 6, 1958. 
Hon. GRAHAM A, BARDEN, 

Chairman, Committee on Education 
and Labor, House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Hon. SAM RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House, House Office 
Building, Washington, D. C.. 

Respectfully petition enactment of Ken- 
nedy-Ives labor reform bill before Congress 
adjourns. Though this bill does not amend 
the Taft-Hartley law to meet desires of ad- 
vocates of thorough reform, nevertheless it 
is a major stride in that direction. Enact- 
ment would demonstrate determination to 
outlaw nefarious practices disclosed at Con- 
gressional hearings. Our economy, our na- 
tional standard of conduct, and our moral 
reputation throughout the world will suffer 
if Congressional inaction seems to condone 
publicly the practices that so profoundly 
shocked American sense of decency and fair 


play. 
ASHBY E. BLADEN, 
President, New York Board of 
Trade, Inc, 


SENATOR MANSFIELD—DELEGATE 
TO THE UNITED NATIONS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, as 
we near the adjournment of Congress, I 
want to take this opportunity to pay 
tribute to one of the hardest working 
and most effective Members of this body, 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD]. 

As assistant majority leader, he has 
exercised his duties as whip with unfail- 
ing good humor and rare effectiveness. 
His imprint is on much of the legisla- 
tion which is a part of the constructive 
record of this Congress. Senator Mans- 
FIELD’s diligent work in behalf of parity 
for agriculture, full employment for 
labor, prosperity for industry, protection 
and development of our mines, forests, 
rivers, and great natural resources has 
earned for him the respect, admiration, 
and confidence of his colleagues and the 
people of Montana. 

Equally important, however, has been 
his conscientious and devoted work as a 
member of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. I have sat with him in that 
committee through long hours of hear- 
ings and of committee debate as we were 
considering legislation to report to the 
Senate. He has brought to our discus- 
sions of foreign policy, both in the com- 
mittee and in the Senate, a keen under- 
standing of the problems we face and 
creative, helpful suggestions as to how to 
meet those problems. 

There are many people who think they 
are experts on foreign policy, Mr. Presi- 
dent, but the Senator from Montana is 
one of the few people who really qualifies 
for that honor. He has traveled widely 
and thought deeply, and we are all in 
his debt for his wise counsel and cogent 
analyses. 

I am particularly pleased that the 
President has seen fit to avail himself of 
these talents by appointing the Senator 
a delegate to the forthcoming regular 
session of the United Nations General 
Assembly which will meet in New York 
beginning next month. This will un- 
doubtedly be one of the most momentous 
sessions the Assembly has ever held, and 
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the American people can count them- 
selves fortunate that their delegation 
will include men of the caliber of the 
Senator from Montana. 


TRANSACTION OF ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, the following 
routine business was transacted: 


ADDITIONAL REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 


The following additional reports of a 
committee were submitted: 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, without amendment: 


H.R.1829. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Mrs. Frank C. Gregg (Rept. No. 
2417); and 

H. R. 6175. An act for the relief of Virginia 
Hell (Rept. No. 2418). 


MISBRANDING AND FALSE ADVER- 
TISING OF FIBER CONTENT OF 
TEXTILE FIBER PRODUCTS— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. GOLDWATER submitted amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (H. R. 469) to protect pro- 
ducers and consumers against misbrand- 
ing and false advertising of the fiber con- 
tent of textile fiber products, and for 
other purposes, which were ordered to lie 
on the table, and to be printed. 


CONSOLIDATION OF LAWS ADMIN- 
ISTERED BY VETERANS’ ADMINIS- 
TRATION—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. HUMPHREY submitted amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (H. R. 9700) to consolidate 
into one act all of the laws administered 
by the Veterans’ Administration, and for 
other purposes, which were ordered to 
lie on the table, and to be printed. 


INCREASE OF BENEFITS UNDER 
FEDERAL OLD-AGE, SURVIVORS, 
AND DISABILITY INSURANCE 
SYSTEM—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. LONG submitted amendments, in- 
tended to be proposed by him, to the 
bill (H. R. 13549) to increase benefits 
under the Federal old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance system, to im- 
prove the actuarial status of the trust 
funds of such system, and otherwise 
improve such system; to amend the 
public assistance and maternal and 
child health and welfare provisions of 
the Social Security Act; and for other 
purposes, which were ordered to lie on 
the table, and to be printed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY submitted amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to House bill 13549, supra, which were 
ordered to lie on the table, and to be 
printed. 

Mr. PURTELL submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him 
to House bill 13549, supra, which was 
ordered to lie on the table, and to be 
printed. 
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Mr. YARBOROUGH (for himself, Mr. 
HUMPHREY, Mr. NEUBERGER, Mr. MORSE, 
and Mr. Jonnston of South Carolina) 
submitted amendments, intended to be 
proposed by them, to House bill 13549, 
supra, which were ordered to lie on the 
table, and to þe printed. 

Mr. DOUGLAS submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him to 
House bill 13549, supra, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 10 A. M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, pursuant to the order previously 
entered, I move that the Senate adjourn 
until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 10 
o’clock and 50 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned, the adjournment being, 
under the order previously entered, until 
tomorrow, Saturday, August 16, 1958, at 
10 o’clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate August 15 (legislative day of Au- 
gust 14), 1958: 

The following-named officers for promo- 
tion in the Regular Air Force under the pro- 
visions of section 8298, title 10, United States 
Code. All officers are subject to physical 
examination required by law: 


UNITED STATES Am FORCE 


Second lieutenant to first lieutenant, line of 
the Air Force 


Moring, Eugene E., Jr., 47813A. 
Evans, Harold R., 478114. 
Taylor, Billie 3., 47824A. 
Russell, Jerry W., 47827A. 
McNally, Ray F., 47823A. 
Fullam, Wayne E., 47819A. 
Hart, Richard L., 47820A. 
Baird, Robert V., 47807A. 
Henrie, Gordon C., 47825A. 
Jameson, Harold L., 47810A. 
Booker, Hillard C., 47809 A. 
Rawlinson, Neil C., 47828A. 
Johnston, Richard L., 47830A. 
Parker, Norman M., 47882 A. 
Craver, Ivey D., 4783 1A. 
Kovacich, Vincent J., 47835A. 
Tindall, Richard D., 47840 A. 
Herndon, Thomas C., 47842 A. 
Hildreth, Richard L., 47860A. 
Webb, Leonard W., 48000A. 
Tardif, Charles H., 47855A. 
Foxe, George E., Jr., 47859 A. 
Underwood, Harold W., 4785 7A. 
Kastella, Kenneth G., 47850A. 
Johnson, Edward V., Jr., 4784 4A. 
Wiggins, Larry D., 47856A. 
Treanor, Forrest L., Jr., 47861A, 
Heg wer, Frank A., 31843A. 
Farmer, Grover C., 47863A. 
Devens, Allyn M., 47862A. 
Thomas, George E., 47868A. 
Holland, Darrell T., 47864A. 
Macomber, Edward M., 47866A, 
Jamesen, Roy W., 47865A. 
VonKleist, Robert V., 47872A, 
Leonard, Dan W., 47875 A. 
Weisbeck, Edward N., 47881A. 
Wright, James R., 47886A. 
Dickson, Paul W., Jr., 478884, 
Harmon, John F., 47889 A. 
Cannon, Jerald D., 47892A, 
Leiby, Richard G., 47890A. 
Thomas, Lloyd H., 47896A. 
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Hofmann, Frederick L., 47898A, 
Doherty, Charles J., 47900A. 
Julian, Robert E., 47903A. 
Hughes, Eynon, 47905A. 
Murray, James R., 47906A. 
Plutt, Phillip E., 47907A. 
Walker, Norman B., 47912A, 
Wood, Floyd D., 47918A. 
Hendrick, Alton J., 47909A. 
Threatt, Thomas V., 47917A. 
Blackman, Gordon, 47914A. 
Ditz, James P., 47908A. 
Capaldo, Roy P., 47922A. 
Banks, James E., 47928A. 
Wilson, Richard D., 47931A. 
Williams, Earle D., Jr., 47933A. 
Miller, Harlan S., Jr., 47939 A. 
Verch, Kenneth W., 47936A. 
Day, Bobby G., 47949A. 
Wilson, Melvin C., 47952A, 
Shields, Don R., 47942 A. 
Zeeck, Richard C., 47951A. 
Henderson, Hubert, M., 47948A. 
Huskin, Frank P., Jr., 47954 A. 
Newton, Frank A., 47955A. 
Kressin, Wolfgang K., 47956A. 
Woods, Billy, Jr., 479 70A. 
McConathy, Jack, Jr., 47967 A. 
Kittle, Lane L., 47966A. 
Singleton, Elmer R., 47968A. 
Meyers, Ronald J., 47958A. 
Moore, Frederick M., 47960A. 
Blake, Thomas C., Jr., 47976A. 
Yoshida, Yoshitaka, 47975 A. 
Mackin, Paul C., 47991A. 
Driscoll, John J., 47980A. 
Snyder, Benjamin C., 47982A. 
Rhodes, Harold B., 47993A. 
Mussman, Arthur C., 47996A. 
Hickman, Elmer J., 47986A. 
Smith, Lester S., 47998A. 
Ewing, Stanley E., 47992A. 
Bentz, Richard, 47994A. 
Cummings, John P., 48003A. 
Elliott, Joseph, 48011A. 
James, Charles L., Jr., 48006A. 
Murtf, John D., 48008A. 
Roberts, Lionel W., 48009 A. 
Thompson, James E., 48014A. 
Tuttle, George G., 48017A. 
Dutton, Richard K., 31888A, 
Goetz, Muriel A., 48023 W. 
Smuck, Barre E., 48029 A. 
Leavitt, Alfred G., 48026A. 
Fournier, Joseph D. L., 48021A, 
Duff, Howard J., 48020 A. 
Johnston, Bruce J., 48025A, 
Offen, Curt R., 48030A. 
Plumb, Randall L., 48034 A. 
Miller, James I., Jr., 48032A, 
Hunsuck, John D., 48036A. 
Meiners, Paul A., 48035 A. 
Wise, Harold, Jr., 48037A. 
Reese, Clyde H., 48042 A. 
Gabby, Harold H., 48045 A. 
Jones, John G., 48040 A. 
Millhaem, Robert N., 48044 A. 
Thomas, Timothy L., 4804 1A. 
Mallet, William M., 48048 A. 
Steinke, David G., 48050A, 
Ehmke, Charles A., 48054A. 
Garner, Mark S., Jr., 31899A. 
Wilmer, Joseph A., 4805 7A. 
Leaphart, John L., 48064 A. 
Bowyer, Neal F., 4807 2A. 
Utley, Russel K., 48078 A. 
Stephen, John G., 48070A. 
VonWolffadt, Gustav S., 48079 A. 
Milburn, Richard A., 48073 A. 
Rea, Chalmers F., 48080 A. 
Hughes, Jerome E., 48085A. 
McNamara, Donald P., 4808 7A. 
Henriquez, David R., 48096A. 
Danz, Raymond A., 48095 A. 
Bauman, Edward J., 48101A. 
Ferguson, Arthur E., 48102A. 
Turner, Richard D., 48 106A. 
Koch, William C., Jr., 48110A, 
Silva, Robert M., 48115 A. 
Leal, Richard E., 48113A. 
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Throckmorton, Alwyn A., Jr., 48119A. 
Dennis, Robert C., 48125A. 
Swartz, Frederick F., 48122A. 
Krutsinger, Edwin H., 48127A. 
Detering, Victor D., 48133A. 
Jordan, Ralph M., Jr., 48736A. 
McClure, Clifton M., 48140A. 
Till, John F., 3d, 48146A. 
Geer, Richard L., 48150A. 
Beckman, Rodney B., 48152A. 
O'Toole, Patrick J., 48157A. 
Nunley, Bobby J., 48156A. 
Reynolds, William R., 48172A. 
Moure, Reinardo P., 48159A. 
Falls, Clyde L., Jr., 48170A. 
Lee, Thomas H., 48 165A. 

Hall, Jack R., 48 160A. 
Roberts, Linwood, 48163 A. 
Lanan, Kenneth F., 48164A. 
Cloutier, Leo C., 48161A. 

Bill, Charles G., 48174 A. 
Reding, John J., 48178 A. 
Fink, Richard B., 48179 A. 
Richards, Frank D., 48183 A. 
Tyler, William L., 48184A. 
Joern, John G., 48187A. 


MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS 


Smith, Billy S., 49096A. 
Kingsley, Willard E., 49094A. 
Parrish, Dale W., 49095A. 
O'Connor, James P., 49097A. 
Wells, Darius L., 49098A. 

Lyon, Byrd K., 49100A. 

Ott, Richard N., 49101A. 
Manfield, William P., Jr., 49103A. 
Huntress, Dan W., 49102A. 
Hancock, James A., Jr., 49104A. 
Cravey, Robert H., 49105A. 
Hammer, Stanley G., 49106A. 
Noe, Edward R., 49107A. 


Nore.—Dates of rank of all officers nomi- 


nated for promotion will be determined by 
the Secretary of the Air Force. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate, August 15 (legislative day of 
August 14), 1958: 

NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

T. Keith Glennan, of Ohio, to be Admin- 
istrator of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration. 

Hugh L. Dryden, of Maryland, to be Dep- 
uty Administrator of the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration. 

COMPTROLLER OF CUSTOMS 

Mrs. Lorene W. Bowlus, of Maryland, to 
be comptroller of customs, with headquar- 
ters at Baltimore, Md. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Fray, Aucust 15, 1958 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Psalm 91: 15: He shall call upon me, 
and I will answer him; I will be with 
him in trouble; I will deliver him, and 
honor him. 

Eternal God, our Father, we worship 
and wait upon Thee for Thou art our 
help in the labors and our hope in the 
longings of each new day. 

We rejoice that daily Thy spirit of 
truth and righteousness is seeking to 
make its way into the minds and hearts 
of men to touch them to finer and nobler 
issues. 
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May Thy love be our strength and in- 
spiration as we give ourselves to the 
arduous task of building a better world. 

Grant that regardless of misgivings 
and disappointments we may continue 
to believe with increasing tenacity of 
faith that a day is dawning when peace 
and good will shall be established on 
earth. 

Hear us in the name of the Prince of 
Peace. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills and a joint resolution 
of the House of the following titles: 


H. R. 1168. An act to clarify the applica- 
tion of section 507 of the Classification Act 
of 1949 with respect to the preservation of 
the rates of basic compensation of certain 
officers or employees in cases involving down- 
grading actions; 

H. R. 1329. An act for the relief of Mass- 
man-Patti-Tanner and Mitchell; 

H. R. 1339. An act for the relief of the Ma- 
lowney Real Estate Co., Inc.; 

H. R. 2062. An act for the relief of John 
F. Smith; 

H. R. 2338. An act for the relief of the Se- 
curity Feed & Seed Co.; 

H. R. 2592. An act for the relief of Lucy 
Rolandone; 

H. R. 5865. An act to amend section 80 of 
the Hawaiian Organic Act, and for other 


purposes; 

H. R. 6382. An act to subject naval ship 
construction to the act of June 30, 1936 (49 
Stat. 2036), as amended; 

H. R. 6448, An act for the relief of Cathryn 
A. Glesener; 

H. R. 6589. An act for the relief of Eliza- 
beth C. Garner and Charles P. Garner; 

H. R. 6773. An act for the relief of Boni- 
facio Santos; 

H. R. 6788. An act to authorize the abbre- 
viation of the record on the review or en- 
forcement of orders of administrative agen- 
cies by the courts of appeals and the review 
or enforcement of such orders on the orig- 
inal papers and to make uniform the law 
relating to the record on review or enforce- 
ment of such orders, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 7198. An act for the relief of Col. 
Russell King Alspach; 

H. R. 7738. An act for the relief of the 
State of New York; 

H. R. 7746. An act for the relief of Elmer 
L. Conrad and others; 

H. R. 7779. An act to authorize free transit 
at the Panama Canal for vessels operated by 
State nautical schools; 

H. R. 8249. An act to provide for the ad- 
justment by the Secretary of the Army of 
the legislative jurisdiction exercised by the 
United States over lands within the Fort 
Custer Military Reservation, Mich.; 

H. R. 8407. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Margaret N. Meister; 

H. R. 8732. An act for the relief of Ella H. 
Natafalusy; 

H. R. 8905. An act for the relief of Hubert 
D. Thatcher, Robert R. Redston, Andrew E. 
Johnson, William L. Barber, Alex Kamkoff, 
and William S. Denisewich; 

H. R. 9160. An act for the relief of Geno- 
veva Rioseco Caswell; 

H. R. 9180. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. John R. Hadnot; 

H. R. 9197. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Sumpter Smith; 

H. R. 9445. An act to amend the Hawaiian 
Organic Act, and to approve amendments of 
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the Hawaiian land laws, with respect to 
leases and other dispositions of land; 

H. R. 9627. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to convey certain lands 
in Alaska to the city of Ketchikan, Alaska; 

H. R. 9721. An act to amend section 1482 
of title 10 of the United States Code to pro- 
vide for the payment of transportation ex- 
penses of certain survivors of deceased serv- 
icemen to attend group burials in national 
cemeteries; 

H. R. 9740. An act to convey certain land 
to the Makah Tribe of Indians; 

H. R. 9765. An act for the relief of Mr. 
Marion S. S. 

H. R. 9783. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Henry Oscar (Olga McCurdy) Ramsey; 

H. R. 9851. An act for the relief of Tsuyako 
Ikeda; 

H.R.9993. An act for the relief of Miss 
Mary M. Browne; 

H. R. 10045. An act to provide for the sale 
of all of the real property acquired by the 
Secretary of Commerce for the construction 
of the Burke Airport, Va.; 

H. R. 10173. An act to provide for the 
transfer of title to certain land at Sand 
Island, Territory of Hawaii, to the Territory 
of Hawaii, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 10515. An act for the relief of Harley 
D. Rucker; 

H. R. 11236. An act for the relief of Arthur 
G. Williams; 

H. R. 12204. An act for the relief of Peter 
A. Beklemishev, Michael Linden, and Serge 
Oulassuk; j 

H. R. 12217. An act to amend paragraph 
(2) of subdivision (c) of section 77 of the 
Bankruptcy Act, as amended; 

H.R, 12256. An act for the relief of Al- 
phonse E. Jakubauskas; 

H. R. 12364. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Viola Barksdale; 

H. R. 12624. An act for the relief of Pal- 
mer-Bee Co.; 

H. R. 12942. An act for the relief of Walter 
H. Berry; 

H. R. 12967. An act to amend the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938 with respect to 
the frequency of review of minimum wage 
rates established for Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands; 

H. R. 13151. An act for the relief of Everett 
A. Ross; 

H. R. 13170. An act to amend title 10, 
United States Code, to provide for a per- 
manent professor of physical education at 
the United States Military Academy; 

H. R. 13404. An act to amend section 404 
(c) (1) of the Postal Field Service Compen- 
sation Act of 1955 to grant longevity credit 
for service performed in the Panama Canal 
Zone postal service; and 

H. J. Res. 652. Joint resolution to facili- 
tate the admission into the United States of 
certain aliens. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments 
in which the concurrence of the House 
is requested, bills and joint resolutions 
of the House of the following titles: 


H. R. 1633. An act for the relief of Jane 
Froman and Gypsy Markoff; 

H. R.3368. An act to amend section 1870 
of title 28, United States Code, to au- 
thorize the district courts to allow addi- 
tional peremptory challenges in civil cases 
to multiple plaintiffs as well as multiple 
defendants; 

H. R. 5351. 
M. Hansley: 

H. R. 6090. An act to set aside certain 
lands in Oklahoma for the Cheyenne and 
Arapaho Indians; 

H. R. 7450. An act to make the Policemen 
and Firemen’s Retirement and Disability 
Act Amendments of 1957 applicable to re- 
tired former members of the Metropolitan 
Police force, the Fire Department of the 
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District of Columbia, the United States Park 
Police force, the White House Police force, 
and the United States Secret Service; and 
to their widows, widowers, and children; 

H. R. 7706. An act to entitle members of 
the Army, Navy, Air Force, or Marine Corps 
retired after 30 years’ service to retired pay 
equal to 75 percent of the monthly basic 
pay authorized for the highest enlisted, war- 
rant, or commissioned grade in which they 
served satisfactorily during World War I. 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 7866. An act to amend title 28, 
United States Code, relating to the Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals; 

H. R. 8543. An act to amend the Commu- 
nications Act of 1934 to authorize, in cer- 
tain cases, the issuance of licenses to non- 
citizens for radio stations on aircraft and 
for the operation thereof; 

H. R. 8868. An act to remove the present 
$1,000 limitation which prevents the settle- 
ment of certain claims arising out of the 
crash of an aircraft belonging to the United 
States at Worcester, Mass., on July 18, 1957; 

H. R. 9500. An act to permit certain sales 
and exchanges of public lands of the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii to certain persons who suf- 
fered a substantial loss of real property by 
reason of the tidal wave of March 9, 1957; 

H. R. 9673. An act to amend title 10, 
United States Code, to provide the condi- 
tions under which retired pay may be paid 
in the case of retired officers dropped from 
the rolls, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 9932. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain land of the United States 
to the State Board of Education of the State 
of Plorida; 

H. R. 10419. An act for the relief of North 
Counties Hydro-Electric Co.; 

H. R. 10495. An act to amend that part of 
the act of June 9, 1896 (29 Stat. 313), relating 
to the establishment of postal stations and 
branch post offices, so as to permit them to 
be established within 10 miles of the bound- 
ary of the adjoining city; 

H. R. 11125. To provide for the conveyance 
of certain real property of the United States 
to the city of Valparaiso, Fla.; 

H. R. 12226. An act to amend the Virgin 
Island Corporation Act (63 Stat. 350), and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 12303. An act to amend the Revised 
Organic Act of the Virgin Islands; 

H. R. 12894. An act to authorize the mak- 
ing, amendment, and modification of con- 
tracts to facilitate the national defense; 

H. R. 13559. An act to amend the War Or- 
phans’ Educational Assistance Act of 1956 to 
authorize the enrollment of a handicapped 
eligible person in a specialized course of vo- 
cational training; 

H. J. Res. 635. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 653. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 659. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens; and 

H. J. Res. 661. Joint resolution to waive 
certain provisions of section 212 (a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act in behalf 
of certain aliens. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments 
in which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H. R. 13489. An act making appropria- 
tions for military construction for the De- 
partment of Defense for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1959, and for other purposes, 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the foregoing bill, requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
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Mr. CHAvEez, Mr. HAYDEN, Mr. RUSSELL, 
Mr. HILL, Mr. STENNIS, Mr. BYRD, Mr. 
SALTONSTALL, Mr. BRIDGES, Mr. YOUNG, 
Mr. KNOWLANID, and Mr. THE to be the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House to a bill of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing titles: 


S. 166. An act to amend the laws grant- 
ing education and training benefits to cer- 
tain veterans so as to extend, with respect 
to certain individuals, the perlod during 
which such benefits may be offered. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 


S. 1258. An act for the relief of M. Sgt. 
Robert A. Espe; 

S. 1801. An act for the relief of Guerdon 
Plumley: 

S. 2728. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to authorize the District of Colum- 
bia government to establish an Office of 
Civil Defense, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved August 11, 1950; 

S.3224. An act to improve opportunities 
for small business concerns to obtain a fair 
proportion of Government purchases and 
contracts, to facilitate procurement of prop- 
erty and services by the Government, and 
for other purposes; 

S. 3028. An act for the relief of Laszlo 
Cseri; 

S. 3727. An act to amend the. Public 
Health Service Act, as amended, so as to 
clarify the functions and responsibilities of 
the Surgeon General with respect to inter- 
national health activities, to encourage and 
facilitate international cooperation in the 
conquest of disease and the promotion of 
health, and for other purposes; 

S. 3814. An act for the relief of Dorothy 
Margarethe Hadjisky; 

S. 3950. An act for the relief of Maria 
Miceli; 

S. 3966. An act to amend Public Law 85- 
422; 

S. 3970. An act to facilitate the acquisi- 
tion of real property under the District of 
Columbia Alley Dwelling Act; 

S. 4031. An act to amend section 223 of 
the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act 
of 1952, as amended, relating to change of 
educational or training program by an eli- 
gible veteran; 

S. 4061. An act for the relief of Francesco 
Riso; 

S. 4088. An act to approve a repayment 
contract negotiated with the Heart Moun- 
tain Irrigation District, Wyoming, and to 
authorize its execution; 

S. 4232. An act to amend title V of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended; and 

S. 4249. An act to authorize a program 
for the conservation, restoration, and man- 
agement of the rare Hawaiian Nene goose. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of 
the House to the amendments of the 
Senate to a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H. R. 3630. An act to amend the Veterans’ 
Benefits Act of 1957 to provide that an aid 
and attendance allowance of $200 per month 
shall be paid to certain paraplegic veterans 
during periods in which they are not hos- 
pitalized at Government expense. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
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6239) entitled “An act to amend sec- 
tions 1461 and 1462 of title 18 of the 
United States Code.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
13455) entitled “An act to amend the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ment of the House to the bill (S. 3051) 
entitled “An act to amend the act termi- 
nating Federal supervision over the 
Klamath Indian Tribe by providing in 
the alternative for Federal or private ac- 
quisition of the part of the tribal forest 
that must be sold, and for other pur- 
poses.” 

The message further announced that 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Mon- 
TON] was appointed a conferee on the 
bill (H. R. 7785) entitled “An act to 
provide for the appointment of an ad- 
ditional judge for the Juvenile Court of 
the District of Columbia” in place of 
Mr. Javits, excused. 


COMMITTEE ON HOUSE 
ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I call up House Resolution 
683 and ask for its immediate consid- 
eration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 


Resolved, That the expenses of conducting 
the investigation authorized by House Reso- 
lution 656, 85th Congress, incurred by the 
Special Committee To Investigate Campaign 
Expenditures, 1958, acting as a whole or by 
subcommittee, not to exceed $30,000, includ- 
ing expenditures for employment of experts, 
special counsel, and clerical, stenographic, 
and other assistants, shall be paid out of the 
contingent fund of the House on vouchers 
authorized by said committee, signed by 
the chairman of the committee, and approved 
by the Committee on House Administration. 

Sec. 2. The official stenographers to com- 
mittees may be used at all hearings held in 
the District of Columbia if not otherwise 
engaged. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


MILITARY CONSTRUCTION FOR THE 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 13489) 
making appropriations for military con- 
struction for the Department of Defense 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, 
and for other purposes, with Senate 
amendments thereto, disagree to the 
Senate amendment, and agree to the 
conference asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? The Chair hears none and ap- 
points the following conferees: Messrs. 
SHEPPARD, SIKES, WHITTEN, CANNON, 
JONAS, LAIRD, and TABER. 
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WAR ORPHANS’ EDUCATIONAL 
ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1956 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s desk the bill 
(H. R. 13559) to amend the War Or- 
phans’ Educational Assistance Act of 
1956 to authorize the enrollment of a 
handicapped eligible person in a spe- 
cialized course of vocational training, 
with Senate amendments thereto, and 
concur in the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 1, after line 4, insert: 

“(1) Fadesignating clauses (2) and (3) of 
subsection (a) of section 203 of such act as 
clauses (3) and (4), respectively; and by in- 
serting after clause (1) a new clause (2) as 
follows: 

“*(2) If he has a mental or physical handi- 
cap, and the Administrator determines that 
his best interests will be served by pursuing 
a program of special restorative training un- 
der title IV, or a specialized course of voca- 
tional training under title III, such period 
may begin before his 18th birthday, but not 
before his 14th birthday.’” 

Page 1, line 5, strike out “(1)” and insert 
“(2).” 

Page 2, line 1, strike out “(2)” and insert 
(305 

Amend the title so as to read: An act to 
amend the War Orphans’ Educational Assist- 
ance Act of 1956 to permit the Administra- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs to make payments 
with respect to special restorative training, 
or specialized courses of vocational training, 
for younger persons than those with respect 
to whom the Administrator may now make 
such payments, and for other purposes.” 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, this legislation was requested 
by the Veterans’ Administration. The 
Senate amendment reduces the age lim- 
itation from 18 to 14 for retarded chil- 
dren, and there is no objection from that 
agency. The bill generally provides Vet- 
erans’ Administration authority for spe- 
cial training for retarded war orphans of 
veterans of World War I, II, and Korea. 
The total number expected to be in 
training the first year is approximately 
100, with not more than 1,500 through- 
out the entire life of the program. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolira? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


JANE FROMAN 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to take from the Speak- 
er’s desk the bill (H. R. 1633) for the 
relief of Jane Froman and Gypsy Mar- 
koff, with Senate amendments thereto, 
and concur in the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert “That (a) the Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized and directed to pay, 
out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, (1) to Jane Fro- 
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man, the sum of $23,403.58, (2) to Gypsy 
Markoff, the sum of $23,403.58, and (3) to 
Jean Rosen (formerly the widow of Roy 
Rognan), the sum of $24,625.30, such sums 
being the amount which they would have 
received under the compensatory provisions 
of the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act 
if they had been Federal employees at the 
time of the accident hereinafter referred to 
in this section. The payment of such sum 
shall, except as otherwise provided in sec- 
tion 2 of this act, be in full satisfaction of 
all claims of the said Jane Froman, Gypsy 
Markoff, and Jean Rosen arising out of an 
accident which occurred on or about Feb- 
ruary 22, 1943, when the Pan American 
Airways seaplane “Yankee Clipper,” on which 
they were traveling to entertain members of 
the Armed Forces of the United States, 
crashed in the Tague River in the Port of 
Lisbon, Portugal: Provided, That no part of 
the amounts appropriated in this act in 
excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to, or received by, any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with the claims referred to here- 
in, and the same shall be unlawful, any con- 
tract to the contrary notwithstanding. 

“(b) The amounts authorized by subsec- 
tion (a) may be paid to the said Jane Fro- 
man, Gypsy Markoff, and Jean Rosen, re- 
spectively, without prejudice to their right 
to receive such additional amounts, if any, 
as the Court of Claims hereafter may report 
to the Congress, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of section 2 of this act, as being 
legally or equitably due such persons. 

“Sec. 2. The claims referred to in the first 
section of this act, together with any papers, 
documents, or other information pertaining 
to such claims which are in possession of 
any committee of Congress, may be referred 
by the chairman thereof to the Court of 
Claims; and the court shall proceed with 
the same in accordance with the applicable 
provisions of sections 1492 and 2509 of title 
28 of the United States Code and report to 
the Committee on the Judiciary of the Sen- 
ate and to the Committee on the Judiciary 
or the House of Representatives, at the earl- 
lest practicable date, giving such findings of 
fact and conclusions thereon as shall be 
sufficient to inform the Congress of the 
nature and character of the demand as a 
claim, legal or equitable, against the United 
States and the amounts over and above the 
amounts paid pursuant to the first section 
of this act, if any, legally or equitably due 
from the United States to any such claim- 
ants. In considering any claim pursuant to 
this section, the Court of Claims shall give 
consideration to any questions of law or 
fact which may be stated in letters trans- 
mitted to the court by the chairman of the 
Committee on the Judiciary of the Senate 
and the chairman of the Committee on the 
Judiciary of the House of Representatives 
within 90 days after the date of the enact- 
ment of this act.” 

Amend the title so as to read: “An act for 
the relief of Jane Froman, Gypsy Markoff, 
and Jean Rosen.“ 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, is this in addition to 
the settlement previously conferred? 

Mr. LANE. No; this cuts the settle- 
ment down from what was previously 
voted by the House. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 
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The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


COURT OF CUSTOMS AND PATENT 
APPEALS 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 7866) to 
amend title 28, United States Code, re- 
lating to the Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals, with Senate amend- 
ments thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 5, strike out all after line 7 over to 
and including line 18 on page 6 and insert: 

“(b) Any judge of the United States who 
has retired from regular active service under 
section 371 (b) or 372 (a) of this title shall 
be known and designated as a senior judge 
and may continue to perform such judicial 
duties as he is willing and able to under- 
take, when designated and assigned as pro- 
vided in subsections (c) and (d). 

“(c) Any retired circuit or district judge 
may be designated and assigned by the chief 
judge or judicial council of his circuit to 
perform such judicial duties within the cir- 
cuit as he is willing and able to undertake. 
Any other retired judge of the United States 
may be designated and assigned by the chief 
judge of his court to perform such judicial 
duties in such court as he is willing and 
able to undertake. 

“(d) The Chief Justice of the United 
States shall maintain a roster of retired 
judges of the United States who are willing 
and able to undertake special judicial duties 
from time to time outside their own circuit, 
in case of a retired circuit or district judge, 
or in a court other than their own, in the 
case of other retired judges, which roster 
shall be known as the roster of senior Judges. 
Any such retired judge of the United States 
may be designated and assigned by the Chief 
Justice to perform such judicial duties as he 
is willing and able to undertake in a court 
outside his own circuit, in the case of a re- 
tired circuit or district Judge, or in a court 
other than his own, in the case of any other 
retired judge of the United States. Such 
designation and assignment to a court of 
appeals or district court shall be made upon 
the presentation of a certificate of necessity 
by the chief judge or circuit justice of the 
circuit wherein the need arises and to any 
other court of the United States upon the 
presentation of a certificate of necessity by 
the chief judge of such court. No such 
designation or assignment shall be made to 
the Supreme Court.” 

Page 7, after line 5, insert: 

“Sec. 7. Nothing contained in this act 
shall be construed in any way to limit or 
alter the jurisdiction heretofore conferred 
upon the United States Court of Customs 
and Patent Appeals by any provision of law.” 

Page 7, line 6, strike out “7” and insert 
“g” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in, 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
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CERTAIN EMPLOYEES OF THE 
AIR FORCE 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
desk the bill (H. R. 8134) for the relief 
of certain employees of the Department 
of the Air Force, Mobile Air Materiel 
Area, with a Senate amendment thereto, 
and concur in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, 
as follows: 

Page 3, strike out lines 22 and 23 and lines 
1, 2, and 3 on page 4 and insert: 

“(c) The Secretary of the Air Force, out of 
appropriations available to the Department 
of the Air Force, is authorized and directed 
to pay to any person named in subsection 
(a) such sums as that person may have re- 
funded to the United States in repayment 
for all or part of any overpayment made as 
a result of the error described in subsec- 
tion (a).” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


THE NORTH COUNTIES HYDRO- 
ELECTRIC Co. 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's 
desk the bill (H. R. 10419) for the relief 
of North Counties Hydro-Electric Co., 
with a Senate amendment thereto, and 
concur in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, 
as follows: 

Line 13, after “act”, insert “: Provided, 
That the enactment of this act shall not 
be construed as an inference of liability on 
the part of the Government of the United 
States.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


REMOVAL OF LIMITATION ON 
CERTAIN CLAIMS 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
desk the bill (H. R. 8868) to remove the 
present $1,000 limitation which prevents 
the settlement of certain claims arising 
out of the crash of an aircraft belonging 
to the United States at Worcester, Mass., 
on July 18, 1957, with Senate amend- 
ments thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 1, line 5, after “1958” insert “and 
title II of the Department of Defense Appro- 
priation Act, 1959.” 

Page 2, strike out lines 3 to 10, inclusive, 
and insert: 

“Src. 2. Payments made pursuant to the 
Department of Defense Appropriation Act, 
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1958, and the Department of Defense Appro- 
priation Act, 1959, for death, personal injury, 
and property loss claims, shall not be subject 
to insurance subrogation claims in any re- 
spect. No payments made pursuant to such 
acts shall include any amount for reimburse- 
ment to any insurance company or compen- 
sation insurance fund for loss payments 
made by such company or fund. 

“No part of any amounts awarded pur- 
suant to the acts referred to in section 1 of 
this act shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with these 
claims, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
section shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and upon conviction thereof shall 
be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS ACT OF 
1958 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H. R. 
8381) to amend the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 to correct unintended bene- 
fits and hardships and to make technical 
amendments, and for other purposes, 
and ask unanimous consent that the 
statement of the managers on the part 
of the House be read in lieu of the re- 
port. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE Report (H. REPT. No. 2632) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
8381) to amend the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 to correct unintended benefits and 
hardships and to make technical amend- 
ments, and for other purposes, having met, 
after full and free conference, have agreed 
to recommend and do recommend to their 
respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 32, 70, 80, 82, 90, 96, 98, 99, 
100, 103, 106, 107, 129, 130, 131, 211, 221, and 
225. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 1144, 12, 13, 14, 
15, 16, 17, 18, 20, 21, 22, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 
30, 31, 34, 35, 36, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 49, 50, 
51, 52, 53, 54, 55, 56, 57, 58, 59, 60, 62, 63, 
64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 72, 73, 74, 75, 76, 77, 78, 
79, 84, 86, 87, 92, 93, 101, 102, 108, 116, 119, 
120, 122, 123, 125, 126, 137, 138, 139, 140, 142, 
144, 145, 148, 149, 150, 151, 152, 153, 154, 155, 
156, 157, 158, 159, 160, 161, 162, 168, 173, 177, 
183, 184, 186, 189, 198, 199, 200, 202, 204, 205, 
207, 208, 209, 210, 214, 215, 217, 218, and 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 6: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 6, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
Strike out the matter proposed to be stricken 
out by the Senate amendment, omit the 
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matter proposed to be inserted by the Senate 
amendment, and on page 4, line 1, of the 
House engrossed bill, strike out “3” and 
insert “2"; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 11: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 11, and agree 
to the same with the following amendments: 
Restore the matter proposed to be stricken 
out by the Senate amendment; on page 5, 
line 5, of the House engrossed bill, strike out 
“4” and insert “3”; on page 5, line 14, of the 
House engrossed bill, strike out “beginning 
after December 31, 1956” and insert “ending 
after September 30, 1958, but only with 
respect to amounts received as a statutory 
subsistence allowance for any day after 
September 30, 1958"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 19: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 19, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
On page 9, of the Senate engrossed amend- 
ments, strike out the last three lines and all 
that follows down through line 13 on page 
10; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 2°: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 23, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
by the Senate amendment insert the follow- 
ing: 11“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 33: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 33, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
by the Senate amendment insert the follow- 
ing: “15”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 37: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 37, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
by the Senate amendment insert the follow- 
ing: 16“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 38: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 38, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
On page 18, line 12, of the Senate engrossed 
amendments, strike out 18“ and insert “17”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 39: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
‘ment of the Senate numbered 39, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
‘by the Senate amendment insert the fol- 
lowing: 18“; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 46: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 46, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
On page 22, line 2, of the Senate engrossed 
amendments, strike out 20“ and insert “19”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 47: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 47, and agree 
to the same with the following amendments: 
On page 23, line 2, of the Senate engrossed 
amendments, strike out 21“ and insert 
"20"; page 27, line 4, of the Senate en- 
grossed amendments, strike out “of the cor- 
‘poration"”; page 27, line 5, of the Senate en- 
grossed amendments, strike out “such assets” 
and insert “the assets of the corporation”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 48: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 48, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
Restore the matter proposed to be stricken 
by the Senate amendment; and on page 19, 
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line 17, of the House engrossed bill, strike 
out “17” and insert 21“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 61: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 61, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
On page 45, line 2, of the Senate engrossed 
amendments strike out “practice.” and all 
that follows down through the last line on 
such page and insert practice.“; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 71: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 71, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to 
be inserted by the Senate amendment in- 
sert the following: “30”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 81: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 81, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the matter proposed to 
be inserted by the Senate amendment in- 
sert the following: 31“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 83: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 83, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to 
be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
the following: “32”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 85: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 85, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to 
be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
the following: 33“; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 88: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 88, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to 
be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
the following: 34“; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 89: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 89, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
by the Senate amendment insert the follow- 
ing: 35“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 91: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 91, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
by the Senate amendment insert the follow- 
ing: 36“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 94: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 94, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
On page 56, line 11, of the Senate engrossed 
amendments strike out “41” and insert 37“; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 95: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 95, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
by the Senate amendment insert the follow- 
ing: “38”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 97: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 97, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
by the Senate amendment insert the follow- 
ing: “39”; and the Senate agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 104: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 104, and agree 
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to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
by the Senate amendment insert the follow- 
ing: “40”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 105: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 105, 
and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to 
be inserted by the Senate amendment in- 
sert the following: “41”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 109: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 109, and 
agree to the same with the following amend- 
ments: Restore the matter proposed to be 
stricken out by the Senate amendment; on 
page 48, line 6, of the House engrossed bill, 
strike out 37“ and Isert “42”; on page 48, 
line 15, of the House engrossed bill, strike 
out “1956” and insert 1957“; on page 49, 
line 14, of the House engrossed bill, strike 
out 1957“ and insert 1958“; on page 50, 
line 5, of the House engrossed bill, strike 
out “1956” and insert “1957”; and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 110: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 110, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: On page 93, line 9, of the Senate 
engrossed amendments strike out “48” and 
insert 43“; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 111: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 111, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed 
to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert the following: 44“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 112: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 112, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to 
be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
the following: “45”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 113: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 113, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: On page 96, line 7, of the Senate en- 
grossed amendments, strike out 51“ and in- 
sert “46”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 114: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 114, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to 
be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
the following: 47“; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 115: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 115, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to 
be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
the following: “48”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 117: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 117, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: On page 98, line 12, of the Senate 
engrossed amendments, strike out 54“ and 
insert “49”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 118: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 118, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be 
inserted by the Senate amendment insert the 
following: “50”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 
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Amendment numbered 121: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 121, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed 
to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert the following: “51"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 124: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 124, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed 
to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert the following: 52“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 127: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 127, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed 
to be inserted by the Senate amendment in- 
sert the following: “53”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 128: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 128, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be 
inserted by the Senate amendment insert the 
following: 54“; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 132: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 132, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to 
be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
the following: “55”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 133: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 133, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to 
be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
the following: “56”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 134: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 134, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: On page 101, 5th line from the 
bottom of the page, of the Senate engrossed 
amendments, strike out “62” and insert 
“57"; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 135: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 135, 
and agree to the same with the following 
amendments: On page 105, line 1, of the 
Senate engrossed amendments, strike out 
“63" and insert “58”; on page 105 of the 
Senate engrossed amendments, strike out 
the last line and all that follows down 
through line 2 on page 106, and insert “the 
period in which such injuries were sus- 
tained by the taxpayer”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 136: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 136, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
by the Senate amendment insert the follow- 
ing: “59”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 141: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 141, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
by the Senate amendment insert the follow- 
ing: “60”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 143: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 143, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
by the Senate amendment insert the follow- 
ing: “61”; and the Senate agree to the same. 
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Amendment numbered 146: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 146, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: On page 109, fifth line from the 
bottom of the page, of the Senate engrossed 
amendments, strike out 67“ and insert: 
“62”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 147: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 147, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to 
be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
the following: “63. Revocation of"; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 163: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 163, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: On page 113, line 6, of the Senate 
engrossed amendments, strike out “69” and 
insert: 64“; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 164: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 164, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed 
to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert the following: “65”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 165: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 165, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows; In lieu of the matter proposed to 
be inserted by the Senate amendment in- 
sert the following: 66“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 166: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 166, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to 
be inserted by the Senate amendment in- 
sert the following: “67”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 167: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 167, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed 
to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert the following: 68“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 169: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 169, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed 
to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert the following: “69”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 170: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 170, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed 
to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert the following: “70”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 171: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 171, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
by the Senate amendment insert the follow- 
ing: “71”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 172: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 172, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
by the Senate amendment insert the follow- 
ing: 72“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 174: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 174, and agree 
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to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
by the Senate amendment insert the follow- 
ing: 73“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 175: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 175, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to 
be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
the following: “74”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 176: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 176, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be 
inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
the following: 75“; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 178: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 178, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed 
to be inserted by the Senate amendment in- 
sert the following: 76“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 179: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 179, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
by the Senate amendment insert the follow- 
ing: “77”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 180: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 180, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
by the Senate amendment insert the follow- 
ing: 78“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 181: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 181, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
by the Senate amendment insert the follow- 
ing: “79”; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 182: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 182, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed 
to be inserted by the Senate amendment in- 
sert the following: 80“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 185: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 185, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed 
to be inserted by the Senate amendment in- 
sert the following: “81”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 187: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 187, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to 
be inserted by the Senate amendment in- 
sert the following: 82“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 188: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 188, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed 
to be inserted by the Senate amendment in- 
sert the following: 83“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 190: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 190, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to 
be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
the following: 84“; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 
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. Amendment numbered 191: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 191, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed 
to be inserted by the Senate amendment in- 
sert the following: 83“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 192: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 192, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed 
to be inserted by the Senate amendment in- 
sert the following: “85”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 193: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 193, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be 
inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
the following: “86”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 194: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 194, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to 
be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
the following: 87“; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 195: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 195, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be 
inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
the following: “88"; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 196: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 196, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to 
be inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
the following: 89“; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 197: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 197, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be 
inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
the following: 90“; and the Senate agree to 
the same. ; 

Amendment numbered 201: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 201, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed 
to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert the following: “91"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 203: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 203, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed 
to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert the following: 90“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 206: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 206, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed 
to be inserted by the Senate amendment 
insert the following: 92“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 212: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 212, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: On page 139, line 2, of the Senate 
engrossed amendments, strike out “99” and 
insert 93“; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 213: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 213, 
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and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed 
to be inserted by the Senate amendment in- 
sert the following: 94“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 216: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 216, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In leu of the matter proposed 
to be inserted by the Senate amendment in- 
sert the following: 95“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 219: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 219, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: On page 142, line 12, of the Sen- 
ate engrossed amendments, strike out 102“ 
and insert “96"; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 220: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 220, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: On page 143, line 10, of the Sen- 
ate engrossed amendments, strike out 103“ 
and insert 97“; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 222: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 222, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: On page 145, line 2, of the Sen- 
ate engrossed amendments, strike out “105” 
and insert 98“; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 223: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 223, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: On page 145, the sixth line from 
the bottom of the page, of the Senate en- 
grossed amendments, strike out “106” and 
insert 99“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 224: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 224, and 
agree to the same with an amendment, as 
follows: On page 147, line 4, of the Senate 
engrossed amendments, strike out 107“ and 
insert 100“; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 226: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 226, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed 
to be inserted by the Senate amendment in- 
sert the following: 


“Sec. 101. Definition of earnings and 
profits in the case of regulated 
investment companies. 

“(a) Amendment of section 852 (a): Sec- 
tion 852 (a) (relating to requirements ap- 
plicable to regulated investment com- 
panies) is amended by striking out ‘this 
subchapter’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘this subchapter (other than subsection (c) 
of this section).’ 

“(b) Amendment of section 852 (c): Sec- 
tion 852 (c) (relating to definition of earn- 
ings and profits in the case of regulated in- 
vestment companies) is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sen- 
tence: ‘For purposes of this subsection, the 
term “regulated investment company” in- 
cludes a domestic corporation which is a 
regulated investment company determined 
without regard to the requirements of sub- 
section (a). 

“(c) Effective date: The amendments 
made by this section shall apply with re- 
spect to taxable years of regulated invest- 
ment companies beginning on or after 
March 1, 1958.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 227: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 227, 
and agree to the same with an amendment, 
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as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to 
be inserted by the Senate amendment in- 
sert the following: 


“Sec. 102. Application of estate and gift 
taxes in possessions. 


“(a) Estate tax: Subchapter C of chapter 
11 (relating to miscellaneous estate tax pro- 
visions) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new section: 


“ ‘Sec, 2208. Certain residents of possessions 
considered citizens of the 
United States, 

A decedent who was a citizen of the 
United States and a resident of a possession 
thereof at the time of his death shall, for 
purposes of the tax imposed by this chapter, 
be considered a “citizen” of the United 
States within the meaning of that term 
wherever used in this title unless he ac- 
quired his United States citizenship solely 
by reason of (1) his being a citizen of such 
possession of the United States, or (2) his 
birth or residence within such possession of 
the United States.’ 

“(b) Gift tax: Section 2501 (relating to 
imposition of gift tax) is amended by redes- 
ignating subsection (b) to be subsection (c) 
and by adding after subsection (a) the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

“‘(b) Certain residents of possessions 
considered citizens of the United States: A 
donor who is a citizen of the United States 
and a resident of a possession thereof shall, 
for purposes of the tax imposed by this 
chapter, be considered a “citizen” of the 
United States within the meaning of that 
term wherever used in this title unless he 
acquired his United States citizenship solely 
by reason of (1) his being a citizen of such 
possession of the United States, or (2) his 
birth or residence within such possession of 
the United States.“ 

“(c) Related amendments. 

“(1) Section 2011 (a) (relating to the 
credit for estate, inheritance, legacy, or suc- 
cession taxes) is amended by striking out 
‘or any possession of the United States,“. 

“(2) Section 2014 (relating to credit for 
foreign death taxes) is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sub- 
section: 

“*(f) Possession of United States deemed 
a foreign country: For purposes of the 
credits authorized by this section, each pos- 
session of the United States shall be deemed 
to be a foreign country.’ 

(3) Section 2053 (d) (1) (relating to the 
deduction for estate, inheritance, legacy, or 
succession taxes paid in respect of a trans- 
fer for public, charitable, or religious uses) 
is amended by striking out ‘or any posses- 
sion of the United States,“. 

“(4) The table of sections for subchapter 
C of chapter 11 is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following: 


“ ‘Sec. 2208. Certain residents of possessions 
considered citizens of the 
United States.’ 


“(d) Effective date: The amendments 
made by this section (other than by subsec- 
tion (b)) shall apply to the estates of 
decedents dying after the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act. The amendment made by 
subsection (b) shall apply to gifts made 
after the date of the enactment of this Act.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 228: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 228, 
and agree to the same with the following 
amendments: Page 153, line 2, of the Senate 
engrossed amendments, strike out 111 and 
insert 103“; page 153, line 5, of the Senate 
engrossed amendments, after (a)“ insert 
“Credit under 1939 Code.—“; page 153, line 
10, of the Senate engrossed amendments, 
strike out “copyright,” and insert copy- 
rights”; page 153, line 16, of the Senate en- 
grossed amendments, strike out “of such 
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royalty” and insert “to such royalty”; page 
153, fourth line from the bottom of the 
page, of the Senate engrossed amendments, 
after (b)“ insert “Credit under 1954 
Code.—”; page 153, last line, of the Senate 
engrossed amendments, strike out the“ the 
first place it appears; page 154, at the end of 
line 11, of the Senate engrossed amend- 
ments, strike out “taxable” and insert 
“gross”; page 154, line 13, of the Senate 
en amendments, after (c)“ insert 
“Effective Date.—“; page 154, at the end of 
line 14, of the Senate engrossed amendments, 
strike out “and” and insert or“; page 154, 
beginning in line 19, of the Senate en- 
grossed amendments, strike out “, the date of 
enactment of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954”; and in line 20, after the period, insert 
“No interest shall be allowed or paid on any 
overpayment resulting from the amendments 
made by subsections (a) and (b) of this 
section“; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 229: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 229, and 
agree to the same with the following amend- 
ments: page 155 of the Senate engrossed 
amendments, in the matter following line 11, 
strike out “(3)” and insert “(5)”; page 155, 
line 15, of the Senate engrossed amendments, 
strike out “at the end thereof” and insert 
“after section 1243 (as added by section 57 
of this Act)”; page 155 of the Senate en- 
grossed amendments strike out lines 18, 19, 
and 20 and insert the following: 

„ua) General rule: In the case of an in- 
dividual, a loss on section 1244 stock issued 
to such individual or to a partnership which 
would (but for this section) be.” 

Page 156, line 24, of the Senate engrossed 
amendments, strike out “to the taxpayer’; 
page 157, line 5, of the Senate engrossed 
amendments, strike out “taxpayer sustains 
the loss on such stock” and insert loss on 
such stock is sustained”; page 161, lines 9 and 
10, of the Senate engrossed amendments, 
strike out “partnership, trust,“ and insert 
“trust”; page 161, line 17, of the Senate en- 
grossed amendments, strike out “3” and 
insert 203“; page 161 of the Senate engrossed 
amendments, strike out the last three lines 
and insert the following: 

„(a) Allowance: Paragraph (1), and so 
much of paragraph (2) as precedes the third 
sentence thereof, of section 172 (b) of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to 
net operating loss deduction) are amended to 
read as follows:“. 

Page 162, line 18, of the Senate engrossed 
amendments, beginning with “carried”, strike 
out all through “year).” in line 23, and in- 
sert “carried”; page 163, line 3, of the Senate 
engrossed amendments, beginning with “car- 
ried.” strike out all through line 18 and in- 
sert “carried.” ”; page 163, line 22, of the 
Senate engrossed amendments after (h)“ in- 
sert “(as added by section 64 of this Act)”; 
page 164, lines 3, 4, and 5, of the Senate 
engrossed amendments, strike out “the 
amount of such loss which may be carried 
to such year, computed without regard to 
this subsection,” and insert such net oper- 
ating loss“; page 164, line 7, of the Senate 
engrossed amendments, after “year.” insert 
the following: “In determining the amount 
carried to any other taxable year, the re- 
duction for the third taxable year preceding 
the loss year shall not exceed the portion 
of the net operating loss which is carried 
to the third preceding taxable year.”; page 
164 of the Senate engrossed amendments, 
beginning with line 11, strike out all through 
line 2 on page 168; page 168, line 3, of the 
Senate engrossed amendments, strike out 
“5” and insert 204“; page 168, line 8, of the 
Senate engrossed amendments, strike out 
“at the end thereof“ and insert “after sec- 
tion 178 (as added by section 15 of this 
Act)”; page 172, line 10, of the Senate en- 
grossed amendments, strike out 6“ and in- 
sert “205”; page 173, line 1, of the Senate 
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engrossed amendments, strike out “7” and 
insert “206”; and the Senate agree to the 


same. 
W. D. MILLS, 
N. J. GREGORY, 
AIME J. FORAND, 
DANIEL A. REED, 
RICHARD M. SIMPSON, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Harry F. BYRD, 

ROBERT S. KERR, 

J. ALLEN FREAR, Jr., 

EDWARD MARTIN, 

JOHN J. WILLIAMS, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 

The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 8381) to amend 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to correct 
unintended benefits and hardships and to 
make technical amendments, and for other 
purposes, submit the following statement in 
explanation of the effect of the action agreed 
upon by the conferees and recommended in 
the accompanying conference report: 

Many of the Senate amendments made 
technical, clerical, clarifying, or conforming 
changes in the bill as passed the House. With 
respect to these amendments (1) the House 
either recedes or recedes with amendments 
which are technical, clerical, clarifying, or 
conforming in nature, or (2) the Senate re- 
cedes in order to conform to other action 
agreed upon by the committee of conference. 

The House bill (sec. 1 (c)) contained 
general effective date provisions. In addi- 
tion, various sections of the bill contained 
special effective date provisions. The Senate 
amendments generally changed these special 
effective dates. In general, the action agreed 
upon by the conferees conformed to the 
effective date provisions contained in the 
Senate amendments. 

In addition to the amendments of the 
mature described in the preceding para- 
graphs, the Senate amendments made a 
number of substantive changes. These 
changes, and the action agreed upon by the 
conferees, are explained below. 


RETIREMENT INCOME CREDIT 


Amendment No. 6: The House bill 
amended section 37 of the 1954 Code (re- 
lating to the retirement income credit) to 
remove certain differences between the ap- 
plication of such section to married indi- 
viduals residing in community-property 
States and those residing in common-law 
States. In general, the House bill provided 
for the removal of these differences by mak- 
ing the rules applicable with respect to 
common-law States apply with respect to 
community-property States. 

The Senate amendment in general pro- 
vided for the removal of these differences 
by making the rules applicable with respect 
to community-property States apply with 
respect to common-law States. 

The House recedes with an amendment 
eliminating the provision from the bill, so 
that no change is made in existing law. 


DEALERS IN TAX-EXEMPT SECURITIES 


Amendments Nos. 7 and 9: Section 75 of 
the 1954 Code provides for the amortization 
of the premium on short-term municipal 
bonds by dealers in tax-exempt securities. 
Excepted from the provision are bonds dis- 
posed of within 30 days after the date of 
acquisition by the dealer, and bonds with 
the earliest maturity or call date more than 
5 years from the date acquired by the dealer. 

The House bill amended section 75 (b) (1) 
of the 1954 Code by deleting the exception 
to amortization in the case of bonds with 
earliest maturity or call date more than 5 
years after acquisition, and by providing 
that the exception for bonds which are dis- 
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posed of within 30 days after acquisition 
shall apply only where the amount realized 
on the sale of the bond (or the fair market 
value of the bond at the time of its disposi- 
tion in some other manner) is greater than 
the adjusted basis of the bond, computed 
without regard to any amortization of pre- 
mium in the hands of the dealer under sec- 
tion 75. 

The Senate amendments restore the ex- 
ception to amortization for bonds maturing 
more than 5 years after acquisition, but 
make the availability of such exception sub- 
ject to the requirement that the bond be 
disposed of at a gain (just as in the case 
of a bond disposed of within 30 days). The 
Senate amendments also make a technical 
change relating to the time for making the 
adjustment under section 75 in the case of 
bonds maturing more than 5 years after 
acquisition which are not disposed of at a 
gain. 

The House recedes. 


STATUTORY SUBSISTENCE ALLOWANCE RECEIVED 
BY POLICE 


Amendment No. 11: This amendment 
struck out section 4 of the House bill, which 
provided for the repeal of section 120 of the 
1954 Code effective for taxable years begin- 
ning after December 31, 1956. 

The House recedes with an amendment. 
Under the conference agreement the House 
provision repealing section 120 is restored, 
but the effective date of the repeal is ap- 
plicable to taxable years ending after Sep- 
tember 30, 1958. However, the repeal is appli- 
cable only with respect to amounts received 
as a statutory subsistence allowance for any 
day after September 30, 1958. 


DEFINITION OF DEPENDENT 


Amendment No, 12: Under the first sen- 
tence of section 152 (b) (3) of the 1954 Code, 
the term “dependent” does not include any 
individual who is not a citizen of the United 
States unless (in effect) such individual is 
a resident of the United States, Canada, Mex- 
ico, the Canal Zone, or the Republic of 
Panama. This provision does not apply to a 
child of the taxpayer born to him (or legally 
adopted by him) in the Philippine Islands 
before January 1, 1956, if the child is a resi- 
dent of the Republic of the Philippines, and 
if the taxpayer was a member of the Armed 
Forces of the United States at the time the 
child was born to him or legally adopted by 
him. 

Under the Senate amendment, the first 
sentence of section 152 (b) (3) of the 1954 
Code also would not apply with respect to a 
child of the taxpayer legally adopted by him 
if, for the taxable year of the taxpayer, the 
child has as his principal place of abode the 
home of the taxpayer and is a member of the 
taxpayer’s household, and if the taxpayer is 
a citizen of the United States. 

The House recedes. 


IMPROPER PAYMENTS TO OFFICIALS OF FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES 


Amendment No. 15: The Senate amend- 
ment adds a new section to the House bill 
which would deny a deduction under section 
162 of the 1954 Code (relating to deduction 
for trade or business expenses) for any ex- 
penses paid or incurred if the payment is 
made, directly or indirectly, to an official or 
employee of a foreign country, and if the 
making of the payment would be unlawful 
under the laws of the United States if such 
laws were applicable to such payment and to 
such official or employee. The Senate 
amendment applies only with respect to 
expenses paid or incurred after the date of 
the enactment of the bill. The Senate 
amendment specifically provides that no in- 
ference is to be drawn from the enactment of 
this provision, where payments on or before 
the date of enactment are involved. 

The House recedes. 
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FACILITIES FOR PRIMARY PROCESSING OF URANIUM 
ORE OR URANIUM CONCENTRATE 


Amendment No. 18: The Senate amend- 
ment added a new section to the House bill 
which would amend section 168 of the 1954 
Code (relating to amortization deduction for 
emergency facilities) to permit certifications 
with respect to facilities to be used to pro- 
vide primary processing for uranium ore or 
uranium concentrate under a program of the 
Atomic Energy Commission for the develop- 
ment of new sources of uranium ore or 
uranium concentrate. Under the Senate 
amendment, no such certificate shall be made 
with respect to any facility unless existing 
facilities for processing the uranium ore or 
uranium concentrate which will be processed 

such facility are unsuitable because of 
their location. The Senate amendment also 
contained transitional provisions relating to 
the effect of applications for certificates filed 
before the date of the enactment of the bill, 
or at any time within 3 months after such 
date of enactment. 

The House recedes. 


UNLIMITED DEDUCTION FOR CHARITABLE CONTRI- 
BUTIONS BY INDIVIDUALS 


Amendment No. 19: The Senate amend- 
ment adds a new section to the House bill 
which would amend section 170 (b) (1) (C) 
of the 1954 Code (relating to unlimited char- 
itable deduction for certain individuals) to 
provide that instead of taking into account 
the amount of income tax paid during any 
year in determining whether for that year 
the individual's charitable contributions plus 
income tax exceed 90 percent of his taxable 
income, the individual can take into account 
the amount of income tax paid in respect 
of such year (so long as such amount is not 
included in any other year). 

Subsection (c) of the section added by the 
Senate amendment also adds two new sen- 
tences at the end of section 170 (b) (1) (C), 
as amended by subsection (a) of the new 
section. Although over a long period of 
years a taxpayer may make large charitable 
contributions, he may fail to qualify for the 
unlimited charitable deduction because his 
contributions, plus taxes, did not in 1 year 
reach the required 90 percent of taxable 
income. This amendment would have per- 
mitted the taxpayer to combine any 2 years 
in the 10 years preceding the taxable year 
to determine whether the sum of the con- 
tributions and income taxes for such 2 years 
exceed 90 percent of the sum of the taxable 
incomes for such 2 years thereby permitting 
him to qualify for both of such 2 taxable 
years. 

The House recedes, with an amendment 
striking subsection (c) of the new section. 


REMAINDERS TO RELATED PERSONS IN THE CASE 
OF CERTAIN CHARITABLE TRUSTS 


Senate amendment No. 20: The House 
bill amended section 170 (b) (1) of the 
1954 Code to deny the charitable contri- 
bution deduction in the case of a trust, 
where the income is irrevocably payable for 
a charitable purpose for a period of 2 years 
or more, and the grantor’s wife, children, 
or grandchildren, or other closely related 
Members of the grantor’s family, have a 
reversionary interest of more than 5 percent 
in the corpus or income of the trust. 

The Senate amendment deleted this 
amendment to section 170 (b) (1). 

‘The House recedes. 


NET OPERATING LOSS DEDUCTION 

Amendment No. 31: The House bill 
amended section 172 of the 1954 Code with 
respect to the effect of net operating losses 
carried to or through taxable years begin- 
ning in 1953 and ending in 1954 or be- 
3 in 1954 and ending before August 17, 
1954. 
The Senate amendment provides that if 
refund or credit of any overpayment result- 
ing from the application of these amend- 
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ments to section 172 of the 1954 Code is 
prevented on the date of the enactment of 
the bill or within 6 months after such date, 
by the operation of any law or rule of law 
(other than those relating to closing agree- 
ments and compromises), the refund or 
credit may be made or allowed if claim 
therefor is filed within 6 months after such 
date. No interest is to be paid or allowed 
on any overpayment resulting from the ap- 
plication of these amendments to section 
172. 
The House recedes. 


ASSESSMENTS LEVIED BY SOIL OR WATER CON- 
SERVATION OR DRAINAGE DISTRICTS FOR CER- 
TAIN DEPRECIABLE PROPERTY 


Amendment No. 32: The Senate amend- 
ment added a new section to the House bill 
which would amend section 175 of the 1954 
Code (relating to soil and water conservation 
expenditures) to provide a deduction with 
respect to any assessment, levied by a soil 
or water conservation or drainage district 
after December 31, 1957, which, while other- 
wise qualified under section 175, is denied 
deduction under existing law solely by rea- 
son of the fact that the expenditures de- 
frayed by the assessments were made for 
structures, appliances, and facilities of a 
character subject to the allowance for de- 
preciation provided in section 167. The de- 
duction is available to the owner of the land 
in respect of which the assessment is levied. 
The Senate amendment contained rules for 
ascertaining the amount of the deduction, 
rules restricting the eligibility for the deduc- 
tion and its amount, and rules requiring 
appropriate basis adjustments. 

The conferees on the part of the House 
believe that there is much to be said for 
providing a deduction for assessments used 
by a water conservation or drainage district 
to acquire depreciable assets. However, the 
new section which would be provided by the 
Senate amendment would be complicated in 
operation for taxpayers and the Internal 
Revenue Service alike, and raised problems 
of equity among taxpayers variously situated. 
For these reasons it was believed desirable 
to withhold this amendment at the present 
time in order that the problem might be 
given further study. 

The Senate recedes. 


IMPROVEMENTS ON LEASED PROPERTY 


Amendment Nos. 34 and 35: The House 
bill provided that in determining the 
amount allowable to a lessee for deprecia- 
tion or amortization in respect of improve- 
ments made on the leased property or in 
respect of the cost of acquiring the lease, 
the term of the lease was to be treated as 
including any period for which the lease 
may be renewed, extended, or continued 
pursuant to an option exercisable by the 
lessee, unless the lessee establishes that (as 
of the close of the taxable year) it is more 
probable that the lease will not be renewed, 
extended, or continued for such period than 
that the lease will be so renewed, extended, 
or continued, The House bill also provided 
that if a lessee and lessor are related persons 
at any time during the taxable year, the 
lease was to be treated as including a period 
of not less duration than the remaining use- 
ful life of the improvement. 

Senate amendment No. 34 provides that 
the new statutory rule with respect to re- 
newal periods is not to apply if the un- 
expired lease period (determined without 
regard to any unexercised option to renew) 
accounts for 60 percent or more of the use- 
ful life of the improvement. In the case of 
costs of acquiring a lease, the new pro- 
vision is not to apply if 75 percent or more 
of this cost is attributable to the unexpired 
lease period. Under Senate amendment No. 
35 however, where the 60 percent or 75 per- 
cent exceptions apply, the renewal period 
still will be taken into account if the lease 
has been renewed or there is “reasonable 
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certainty” that the option to renew the lease 
will be exercised. Senate amendment No. 35 
also includes among the persons defined as 
related persons for purposes of the new 
provision lessors and lessees who are cor- 
porations and members of an affiliated group 
which is eligible for filing a consolidated re- 
turn (as defined in section 1504 of the 1954 
Code). 
The House recedes, 


INCREASE IN LIMITATION ON MEDICAL DEDUCTION 
FOR A TAXPAYER OR HIS SPOUSE WHO HAS AT- 
TAINED AGE 65 AND IS DISABLED 


Amendment No. 38: Section 213 (e) of the 
1954 Code (relating to maximum limitation 
on the deduction for medical, dental, etc., 
expenses) provides that the maximum de- 
duction under section 213 for any taxable 
year shall be $10,000 in the case of a joint 
return or return of a head of a household or 
surviving spouse, and 65,000 in all other 
cases. 

Senate amendment No. 38 adds a new sub- 
section (g) to section 213 to provide an in- 
creased maximum limitation where the tax- 
payer or his spouse has attained age 65 and 
is disabled. The new ceiling is to be $15,000 
if the taxpayer has attained age 65 before 
the close of the taxable year and is disabled, 
or if his spouse has attained age 65 before the 
close of the taxable year, is disabled, and 
does not make a separate return for the tax- 
able year. The new ceiling is to be $30,000 if 
both the taxpayer and his spouse have at- 
tained age 65 before the close of the taxable 
year and are disabled, but only if they file a 
joint return for the taxable year. Amounts 
paid during any taxable year for medical care 
of a qualified taxpayer (or of a qualified 
spouse), to the extent that they exceed 
$15,000, will not be taken into account. 
Amounts paid for the medical care of indi- 
viduals who do not qualify under the new 
provisions will still be subject to the maxi- 
mum limitations contained in section 213 
(c) of the 1954 Code. The Senate amend- 
ment provides that an individual is to be 
considered disabled for purposes of the new 
section 213 (g) (1) if he is unable to engage 
in any sub.tantial gainful activity by rea- 
son of any medically determinable physical 
or mental impairment which can be expected 
to result in death or to be of long-continued 
and indefinite duration. 

The House recedes with a clerical amend- 
ment. 


DEDUCTIONS BY CORPORATIONS FOR DIVIDENDS 


Amendments Nos. 40, 41, and 42: The 
House bill added a new subsection (o) to 
section 246 of the 1954 Code under which 
the allowance of deductions for intercorpor- 
ate dividends received is denied where the 
dividend is on a share of stock sold or other- 
wise disposed of in any case in which the 
taxpayer has held such share for 10 days or 
less. Special rules are included in the bill 
in the case of certain preference dividends 
and for determination of holding periods. 

The Senate amendments change the 10- 
day period referred to above to a 15-day 
period. 

The House recedes, 


GAIN OR LOSS ON SALES OR EXCHANGES IN CON- 
NECTION WITH CERTAIN LIQUIDATIONS 


Amendment No. 46: Section 337 of the 
1954 Code provides that if a corporation 
adopts a plan of complete liquidation, no 
gain or loss shall be recognized to the cor- 
poration from sales of property by the cor- 
poration after the adoption of the plan, if 
the corporation is completely liquidated 
within 12 months. Under section 337 (c) 
(2) (A), section 337 is made inapplicable to 
sales or exchanges by a corporation where 
the corporation is owned 80 percent by an- 
other corporation and where the basis of the 
property of the liquidating corporation in 
the hands of the parent corporation is deter- 
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mined under section 334 (b) (1) of the 1954 
Code. 

The Senate amendment adds a new sec- 
tion to the House bill which would add a 
new subsection (d) to section 337. Under 
this amendment, if a corporation adopts a 
plan of complete liquidation on or after 
January 1, 1958, and if section 337 (a) does 
not apply to sales or exchanges of property 
by such corporation solely by reason of the 
application of section 337 (c) (2) (A), then 
for the first taxable year of any shareholder 
(other than the parent corporation) in 
which he receives a distribution in complete 
lquidation— 

(1) the amount realized by such share- 
holder on the distribution shall be increased 
by his proportionate share of the amount by 
which the tax imposed by subtitle A of the 
1954 Code would have been reduced if sec- 
tion 337 (c) (2) (A) had not applied, and 

(2) for purposes of the 1954 Code, such 
shareholder shall be deemed to have paid 
(on the last day prescribed by law for the 
payment of the tax imposed by subtitle A 
of such code on such shareholder for such 
taxable year) an amount of tax equal to 
the amount of the increase described in 
paragraph (1). 

The House recedes with a clerical amend- 
ment. 

COLLAPSIBLE CORPORATIONS 


Amendment No. 47: Section 341 of the 
1954 Code (relating to collapsible corpora- 
tions) provides that under specified circum- 
stances gain from the sale or exchange of 
stock of a collapsible corporation, from a 
distribution in partial or complete liquida- 
tion of a collapsible corporation, or from a 
distribution made by a collapsible corpora- 
tion in an amount in excess of the basis of 
the stock, is to be treated as gain from the 
sale or exchange of property which is not a 
capital asset. 

The Senate amendment adds a new section 
to the House bill which would add a new 
subsection (e) to section 341 to provide four 
exceptions under which gain will not be 
treated, by reason of section 341 (a), as 
ordinary income. The four exceptions to 
the existing rules applicable to collapsible 
corporations provided by this amendment 
relate to: (1) sales or exchanges of stock 
(other than sales or exchanges to the issuing 
corporation or to certain related persons); 
(2) certain distributions in complete liquida- 
tion taxed as capital gains under section 331; 
(3) certain complete liquidations for which 
nonrecognition treatment is provided under 
section 333; and (4) certain sales or ex- 
changes of property under section 337 (re- 
lating to nonrecognition of gain or loss on 
sales or exchanges of corporate property in 
connection with certain complete liquida- 
tions). In order for a transaction to qualify 
for any of these 4 exceptions, the net unreal- 
ized appreciation on the ordinary income as- 
sets of the corporation (referred to in the 
amendment as “subsection (e) assets“) must 
not exceed 15 percent of corporate net worth. 
The ordinary income assets of a corporation 
are those assets which, if sold at a gain, 
would result in the imposition of an ordinary 
income tax on the corporation. Under speci- 
fied circumstances, certain transactions will 
qualify only if the 15 percent test is met 
after taking into account the net unrealized 
appreciation on assets of the corporation 
which, in the hands of certain shareholders, 
would be ordinary income assets, and the 
transactions with respect to certain other 
corporations in which certain shareholders 
of the corporation in question have held 
stock, 

It is the understanding of the conferees 
that, in applying the definition of subsec- 
tion (e) assets, stock or securities held by 
a corporation (hereinafter referred to as 
“Corporation A”) shall not be considered 
subsection (e) assets merely because a more 
than 20 percent shareholder is a dealer in 
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stock or securities, if such shareholder 
holds his Corporation A stock in his invest- 
ment account (pursuant to section 1236 
(a)). Therefore, the stock or securities held 
by Corporation A shall not be subsection 
(e) assets by reason of the more than 20 
percent shareholder test unless, in the 
hands of such shareholder, the stock or se- 
curities held by Corporation A would, if 
held by such shareholder, constitute prop- 
erty gain from the sale of which would be 
considered ordinary income solely by rea- 
son of the application of section 341 as 
modified by this amendment. 

The House recedes with clerical amend- 
ments. 


PROPERTY RECEIVED IN CERTAIN CORPORATE 
ORGANIZATIONS AND REORGANIZATIONS 


Amendment No. 48: The House bill con- 
tains a provision amending section 358 of 
the 1954 Code (relating to tax-free ex- 
changes) to specifically provide for a down- 
ward adjustment of the basis of property 
received in the exchange where a loss to the 
taxpayer was recognized on such exchange. 

The Senate amendment eliminated this 
provision from the House bill. 

The Senate recedes. 


TAXATION OF EMPLOYEE ANNUITIES 


Amendment No. 52: Under section 403 of 
the 1954 Code an annuity purchased by an 
employer for an employee, under a qualified 
nondiscriminatory type of plan, is taxable 
at the time the employee receives the annu- 
ity payment rather than in the year the 
payments are made for the annuity by the 
employer. However, where the employer is 
a tax-exempt educational, charitable, or reli- 
gious organization, described in section 501 
(c) (3) of the 1954 Code, this deferment of 
tax in the case of an employee is available 
with respect to annuities whether or not 
they are paid under a qualified nondiscrimi- 
natory type of plan. 

The House bill inserts a new subsection 
(b) in section 403 to provide that in the 
case of annuity contracts purchased for em- 
ployees by organizations described in section 
501 (c) (3), if the annuity contract does not 
come under a qualified nondiscriminatory 
plan and if the employee's rights to the con- 
tract are nonforfeitable, the amount con- 
tributed by the employer is to be excluded 
from the gross income of the employee in 
the taxable year of the contribution only to 
the extent that the contribution does not 
exceed an “exclusion allowance” for the 
year. The “exclusion allowance” is 20 per- 
cent of the employee’s compensation for the 
last full year of service, multiplied by the 
employee’s years of service, and reduced by 
the amounts contributed by the employer 
for annuity contracts for the employee 
which were excluded from the gross income 
of the employee in prior taxable years. The 
House bill also amended subsection (c) of 
section 403 (as redesignated by the bill) for 
the purpose of providing that if the rights 
of an employee of an organization exempt 
from tax under section 501 or 521 were for- 
feitable at the time the employer made the 
contributions, the annuity was to be taxable 
at the time the employee’s rights changed 
from forfeitable to nonforfeitable. 

The Senate amendment makes no change 
in the new subsection (b) of section 403 of 
the 1954 Code, as inserted by the House bill. 
However, the amendment (see the proposed 
section 403 (d)) changed the rule with re- 
spect to forfeitable rights under annuity 
contracts purchased by exempt organizations 
to clarify the tax treatment of these rights 
and to make the new rule apply only to the 
extent that the value of an annuity which 
becomes nonforfeitable after December 31, 
1957, is attributable to amounts contributed 
by the employer after that date. This pro- 
vision is effective for taxable years beginning 
December 31, 1957. In addition, the Sen- 
ate amendment extended to annuity con- 
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tracts purchased by certain exempt organi- 
zations three tax benefits provided with re- 
spect to qualified pension plans: 

1. An exclusion from gross income of cer- 
tain death benefits attributable to employer 
contributions. r 

2. An exclusion from gross estate, for pur- 
poses of the Federal estate tax, with respect 
to employer contributions. 

3. An exclusion from the gift tax base with 
respect to an employer's contribution in the 
case of the exercise (or nonexercise) by an 
employee of an election as to survivor 
benefits. 

These additional benefits will be available 
only if the employer organization is de- 
scribed in section 501 (c) (3) of the 1954 
Code and is exempt from tax, and is a re- 
lgious organization (other than a trust), 
an educational organization which normally 
maintains a regular faculty and curriculum 
and normally has a regularly enrolled body 
of pupils or students in attendance at the 
place where its educational activities are 
regularly carried on, or is an organization 
which receives a substantial part of its sup- 
port from a governmental unit or from the 
general public. 

For a general explanation of the effect of 
the Senate amendment, see page 35 of the 
report of the Committee on Finance on the 
bill (Rept. No. 1983, 85th Cong.). For a 
technical explanation of the amendment, see 
page 147 of the report. 

The House recedes, 


PREPAID INCOME FROM NEWSPAPER AND 
PERIODICAL SUBSCRIPTIONS 

Amendment No. 61: The Senate amend- 
ment added a new section 455 to the 1954 
Code, relating to prepaid subscription in- 
come. Under this new section, prepaid sub- 
scription income is to be included in the 
income of the publisher in the year in which 
he is under a lability to furnish or deliver 
& newspaper, magazine, or other periodical. 
The deferral is to be available on an elective 
basis. The election may be made separately 
with respect to each trade or business, but 
cannot be made for one where the cash re- 
ceipts and disbursements method of account- 
ing is used. The election applies to all 
prepaid subscription income arising in the 
trade or business, except that the taxpayer 
need not defer income beyond the current 
year where the liability to furnish the news- 
paper, magazine, or other periodical does 
not extend beyond 12 months. An election 
once made is effective for all subsequent 
years unless the Secretary or his delegate 
consents to a revocation. 

The new section 455 (which would be 
added by the Senate amendment) also con- 
tains a subsection (e) which provides that 
taxpayers who have in prior years reported 
prepaid subscription income under an es- 
tablished and consistent method or practice 
of accounting for such income may continue 
to report such income in accordance with 
that method or practice. 

The Senate amendment also would have 
extended similar treatment to amounts re- 
ceived as dues or fees from members of a 
nonprofit corporation whose principal activ- 
ity consists of providing services to such 
members. 

The House recedes with an amendment 
deleting the Senate amendments relating 
to dues and fees contained in subsection 
(f) of section 455 as contained in the Senate 
bill. 


ADJUSTMENTS REQUIRED BY CHANGES IN 
METHOD OF ACCOUNTING 
Amendment No. 64: Section 481 of the 
1954 Code provides statutory rules with re- 
spect to adjustments required because of 
changes in methods of accounting. This 
section now requires the adjustments to be 
made in full to the extent that they are 
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attributable to 1954 Code years, but no ad- 
justments are required in respect of pre- 
1954 Code years. Under the House bill ad- 
justments in respect of pre-1954 Code years 
are required in the case of a change in the 
method of accounting initiated by the tax- 
payer. This proposed change in law is re- 
tained by the Senate amendment. 

The House bill provided that the net 
amount of any adjustment resulting in an 
increase in taxable income of more than 
$3,000 and attributable to pre-1954 Code 
years was to be taken into account ratably 
in the year of change and the 9 succeeding 
taxable years, but only if the taxpayer was 
engaged in the same trade or business for 
9 years before 1954. 

The Senate amendment provides that the 
full 10-year spread for pre-1954 Code year 
adjustments is to be available whether or 
not the taxpayer has been in the same trade 
or business for 9 years before 1954. The 
Senate amendment also provides that where 
the year of change was a 1954 Code year 
ending before January 1, 1958, the taxpayer 
may elect to begin the 10-year spread with 
his first taxable year which begins after 
December 31, 1957. The Senate amendment 
also contains rules relating to cases where 
one or more of the taxable years to which 
the adjustments may be spread are years 
with respect to which the assessment of a 
deficiency is barred. The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 66: The House bill would 
have made the 10-year spread rule (dis- 
cussed above in connection with amendment 
No. 64) the exclusive rule for pre-1954 posi- 
tive adjustments of more than $3,000. The 
Senate amendment also makes available, on 
an elective basis, the alternative of spread- 
ing such adjustments under the method pro- 
vided by paragraph (1) or (2) of section 481 
(b) of the 1954 Code. 

The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 69: The Senate amend- 
ment contains a transitional rule permitting 
a taxpayer who, for a 1954 Code year ending 
before the date of the enactment of the bill, 
computed his taxable income under a 
method of accounting different from his 
method for the preceding taxable year to 
recompute his taxable income, beginning 
with the year of change, under the method 
used for such preceding taxable year. Such 
an election must be made within 6 months 
after the date of the enactment of the bill. 
It will not be available where the taxpayer 
and the Secretary of the Treasury or his dele- 
gate have agreed to the terms and conditions 
for making a change in method of account- 
ing applied for by the taxpayer, nor will it 
be available to a taxpayer who was required 
by the Secretary of the Treasury or his dele- 
gate, before the date of the enactment of 
the bill, to change his method of account- 
ing. 

The House recedes. 

For a general explanation of amendments 
nos. 64, 66, and 69, see page 44 of the report 
of the Committee on Finance on the bill. 
For a technical explanation, see page 159 of 
such report. 

EXEMPTION OF CERTAIN ORGANIZATIONS OF THE 
TYPE DESCRIBED IN SECTION 501 (C) (14) 
Amendment No. 70: This amendment 

would have amended section 501 (c) (14) of 

the Internal Revenue Code of 1954. Section 

501 (c) (14) provides for exemption from 

income tax of certain nonprofit corporations 

and associations organized before September 

1, 1951, and operated for the purposes of 

providing reserve funds for, and insurance 

of, shares or deposits in domestic building 
and loan associations or certain banks. This 
amendment would have extended the exemp- 
tion to qualifying corporations and associa- 
tions which were organized on or after Sep- 
tember 1, 1951, and before September 1, 
1957. The Senate recedes. 
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DENIAL OF EXEMPTION TO ORGANIZATIONS EN 
GAGED IN PROHIBITED TRANSACTIONS 


Amendments Nos. 74 and 75: Section 503 
(c) (1) of the 1954 Code (relating to pro- 
hibited transactions in the case of certain 
exempt organizations) provides that if any 
exempt organization subject to section 503 
lends any part of its corpus or income to a 
person described in section 503 (c) without 
the receipt of adequate security and a 
reasonable rate of interest, it has engaged in 
a prohibited transaction (and, by reason of 
section 503 (a), it loses its exempt status). 

The House bill amends section 503 of the 
1954 Code by adding at the end thereof a 
new subsection (h) which provides that cer- 
tain transactions entered into by an em- 
ployees’ trust described in section 401 (a) of 
the 1954 Code are not to be considered as 
loans made without the receipt of adequate 
security, but only if certain specified condi- 
tions are met. Paragraph (4) of the new 
subsection (h) contained the condition that, 
in the case of an obligation acquired after 
November 8, 1956, such obligation be issued 
pursuant to an indenture or other written 
agreement which provides that, if the issuer 
mortgages (or otherwise subjects to lien) 
substantially all of its property after the 
issuance of such obligation, such obligation 
will be secured by a preference no less ade- 
quate than that afforded by such mortgage 
(or lien). Senate amendment No. 74 struck 
out this condition. 

Senate amendment No. 75 adds a new sub- 
section (i) to section 503 of the 1954 Code. 
The provisions of the new subsection (i) are 
substantially the same as the provisions 
which would have been added to the 1954 
Code by H. R. 9049, which passed the House 
in the first session of this Congress. The 
new subsection (i) provides that section 503 
(c) (1) will not apply to a loan made by a 
trust described in section 401 (a) to the 
employer (or to a renewal or continuation of 
such loan) if the loan bears a reasonable 
rate of interest, and if: 

(1) the employer is prohibited (at the time 
of the making or renewal) by any law of the 
United States or regulation thereunder from 
directly or indirectly pledging, as security for 
such a loan, a particular class or classes of 
his assets the value of which (at such time) 
represents more than one-half of the value 
of all his assets; 

(2) the making or renewal of the loan is 
approved in writing, by a trustee who is 
independent of the employer, as an invest- 
ment which is consistent with the exempt 
purposes of the trust (and no other such 
trustee had previously refused to give such 
written approval); and 

(3) immediately following such making or 
renewal, the aggregate amount loaned by the 
trust to the employer, without the receipt 
of adequate security, does not exceed 25 per- 
cent of the value of all the assets of the 
trust. 

The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 80: Under existing law, 
exempt organizations subject to the unre- 
lated business income tax must include in 
their gross income derived from an unre- 
lated trade or business a percentage of the 
rentals derived from business leases of their 
rental property which is subject to an in- 
debtedness. An exception provides that no 
lease shall be considered a business lease 
if it is entered into primarily for purposes 
which are substantially related (other than 
the need for income) to the exercise or per- 
formance of the functions which constitute 
the basis for the organization’s exemption. 
In discussing the scope of this exception, the 
Senate Finance Committee report on the 
Revenue Act of 1950 said: 

“‘Related’ is defined in a similar fashion 
as in the case of a related trade or business 
and is, for example, intended to exclude 
from the application of this tax leases by 
tax-exempt hospitals of part of the hospitals 
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to doctors’ associations to use as clinics. It 
is believed that leases of this type are en- 
tered into primarily to further the purpose 
of the exempt organization rather than to 
gain special benefits from tax exemption.” 

The Senate amendment added a section 
providing that a lease to a medical clinic by 
a scientific organization engaged in medical 
research of premises adjoining those occu- 
pied by such scientific organization is a 
lease primarily entered into for a purpose 
related to the organization’s exempt pur- 
pose, if the scientific organization utilizes 
the medical clinic for medical research pur- 
poses by referring to the clinic's case his- 
tories and by using the donated services of 
clinic doctors. The report of the Senate 
Finance Committee indicates that the spe- 
cific problem presented to the committee 
was that of a medical research foundation 
which leases a substantial portion of the 
building which it owns, and in which it is 
located, to a clinic of doctors. 

The Senate amendment is stricken under 
the conference agreement, The conferees be- 
lieve it is a question of fact to determine 
whether the activities of the doctors’ clinic 
were substantially related to the exempt pur- 
poses of the foundation. If it can be estab- 
lished from the facts that the activities of 
the doctors’ clinic were relevant to the ac- 
tivities of the research foundation, existing 
law would carry out the purposes for which 
the amendment was designed and legisla- 
tion would not be necessary. It was for this 
reason that the amendment was stricken. 

The Senate recedes. 


LICENSED PERSONAL FINANCE COMPANIES 
LENDING COMPANIES 


Amendment No. 82: The Senate amend- 
ment added a new section to the House bill 
which would have amended section 542 (c) 
(6) (relating to the exception of certain li- 
censed personal finance companies from the 
term “personal holding companies“) and sec- 
tion 542 (c) (7) (relating to the exception 
from such term of certain lending companies 
in small loan business directly regulated un- 
der State law). In addition to the corpora- 
tions excepted by existing paragraphs (6) 
and (7) the amendment would have ex- 
cepted from the term “personal holding com- 
pany” a corporation 80 percent or more of 
whose gross income is interest received from 
loans made to the wholly owned licensed 
personal finance companies described in 
paragraph (6) or lending companies described 
in paragraph (7) or which is interest other- 
wise described in such paragraphs. 

The Senate recedes. 


RATE OF PERCENTAGE DEPLETION FOR CERTAIN 
GOLD MINED IN THE UNITED STATES 


Amendment No. 90: This amendment 
added a new section to the House bill amend- 
ing section 613 (b) (2) (B) of the 1954 Code 
so as to provide a 23-percent depletion rate 
in the case of gold mined from deposits in 
the United States, but only where the prin- 
cipal mineral product of the taxpayer was 
gold ore. The amendment was to apply to 
taxable years beginning after December 31, 
1957. The Senate recedes. 


DEFINITION OF PROPERTY FOR PURPOSES OF THE 
DEPLETION ALLOWANCE 


Amendment No. 94: Section 32 of the 
House bill amended section 614 of the 1954 
Code to provide, in effect, that any taxpayer 
could treat any mineral property as if sec- 
tion 614 of the 1954 Code had not been 
enacted and as if the 1939 Code rules pertain- 
ing to the definition of property continued 
to apply. Senate amendment 94 limits the 
application of section 32 of the House bill to 
operating mineral interests in the case of oil 
and gas wells. The amendment further pro- 
vides a new set of rules which are applicable 
to operating mineral interests except in the 
case of oil and gas wells and to all nonoper- 
ating mineral interests. 


AND 
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These new rules for operating mineral 
interests except in the case of oil and gas 
wells are applicable to taxable years begin- 
ning after December 31, 1957, except that 
for any operating unit, the taxpayer may 
elect to apply the new rules starting with the 
first 1954 Code year for which assessment 
of a deficiency is not prevented by any law 
or rule of law on the date of enactment of 
the Technical Amendments Act of 1958. The 
new rules for nonoperating mineral inter- 
ests are applicable to taxable years begin- 
ning after December 31, 1957, except that 
the taxpayer may elect to apply such new 
rules with respect to taxable years beginning 
before January 1, 1958, to which the 1954 
Code is applicable. 

The new rules applicable to operating min- 
eral interests, except in the case of oil and gas 
wells, provide that a taxpayer may make any 
number of aggregations within an operating 
unit so long as each aggregation contains 
all of the mineral interests that comprise a 
complete mine or mines. Any mineral in- 
terest which subsequently becomes a part 
of an aggregated mine must also be included 
in such aggregation. Such new rules further 
provide that where a single mineral deposit 
representing a single mineral interest is 
being developed or operated by means of two 
or more mines, such single mineral interest 
may be treated as more than one property. 
For purposes of the amendment, the term 
“mine” includes a quarry, pit, Frasch-process 
sulfur mine, and natural brine mine. The 
number of Frasch-process sulfur wells or 
natural brine wells which constitute a mine 
is to be determined upon the basis of the 
facts and circumstances of the particular 
case, 

Section 614 of existing law provides that 
the election to aggregate operating mineral 
interests is to be made for the taxable year 
of the first exploration expenditure. The 
amendment amends section 614 to provide 
that, in the case of mines, the taxpayer may 
wait until the time of his first development 
expenditure to elect to aggregate operating 
mineral interests. The amendment provides, 
however, for a recomputation of tax for a 
prior taxable year or years as though the 
operating mineral interests had been aggre- 
gated at the time of the first exploration ex- 
penditure and for a recovery of any tax saving 
disclosed by such recomputation. It is in- 
tended that all items affecting such recompu- 
tation, such as exploration expenditures and 
ad valorem taxes previously deducted with 
respect to the separate mineral interests 
aggregated, be taken into account. 

In the case of nonoperating mineral in- 
terests, section 614 of existing law provides 
that the Secretary or his delegate may permit 
aggregation, but only if the nonoperating 
mineral interests are contiguous and if a 
showing is made that undue hardship will 
result to the taxpayer unless aggregation is 
permitted. The amendment provides that 
the Secretary or his delegate shall permit the 
aggregation of nonoperating mineral inter- 
ests if such interests are adjacent (in reason- 
ably close proximity to each other) rather 
than contiguous, provided that the taxpayer 
makes a showing that a principal purpose of 
the proposed aggregation is not the avoid- 
ance of tax. The House recedes with a 
clerical amendment. 


TREATMENT OF DIVIDENDS OF REGULATED INVEST- 
MENT COMPANIES WHOSE ASSETS CONSIST 
MAINLY OF STATE AND LOCAL OBLIGATIONS 
Amendment No. 96: This amendment add- 

ed a new section to the House bill amending 

subchapter M of chapter 1 of the 1954 Code 
to permit a regulated investment company, 
the bulk of whose assets is invested in State 
or local securities, to pass on the tax-free 
interest it receives from such securities to 
its shareholders in the form of exempt-inter- 
est dividends. This treatment is to be avail- 
able only where 90 percent of the value of 
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the assets of the regulated investment com- 
pany represents cash and cash items and ob- 
ligations of State and local governments 
the interest on which is excludable from 
gross income under section 103 (a) (1) of 
the 1954 Code. Also for a regulated invest- 
ment company to qualify for this tax treat- 
ment the amount of interest excludable for 
the taxable year under section 103 (a) (1) 
must exceed 95 percent of such company’s 
gross income (including such interest as 
gross income, and excluding gains from the 
sale or other disposition of capital assets). 
In other respects, the requireraents which 
must be met by one of these companies are 
essentially the same as are required of regu- 
lated investment companies generally. One 
of these companies must distribute 90 per- 
cent of the investment company income to 
qualify for the pass-through treatment, and 
the shareholders must be informed in writing 
not later than 30 days after the close of the 
regulated investment company’s taxable 
year of the amount of tax-exempt interest 
they are deemed to have received. Under 
the amendment, this provision is to be ef- 
fective with respect to taxable years of reg- 
ulated investment companies beginning 
after the date of the enactment of the bill. 
The Senate recedes. 


TRANSACTIONS IN REGULATED INVESTMENT COM- 
PANY SHARES AROUND TIME OF DISTRIBUTING 
CAPITAL GAIN DIVIDENDS OR EXEMPT~-INTEREST 
DIVIDENDS 


Amendment No. 100: The House bill 
amended section 852 (b) of the 1954 Code 
(relating to taxation of regulated investment 
companies and their shareholders) to pro- 
vide that where a shareholder of a regulated 
investment company is required, with respect 
to any share, to treat any amount as a long- 
term capital gain under subparagraph (B) or 
(D) of section 852 (b) (3) of such code, and 
where such share is held by the taxpayer for 
less than 31 days, then any loss on the sale 
or exchange of such share shall (to the ex- 
tent of the amount so treated as a long-term 
capital gain) be treated as loss from the sale 
or exchange of a capital asset held for more 
than 6 months. The Senate amendment in- 
coporates this provision, but adds a similar 
rule with respect to stock in regulated in- 
vestment companies specializing in invest- 
ments in tax-exempt State and local obliga- 
tions (see amendment No. 96). Under 
Senate amendment No. 100, where stock in 
such a company is held for not more than 
30 days and in that period an exempt-in- 
terest dividend becomes payable, then any 
loss on the sale or exchange of the stock will 
not be recognized to the extent of the amount 
of the exempt-interest dividend excludable 
from the taxpayer’s gross income under sec- 
tion 103 (a) (1) of the 1954 Code, 

The Senate recedes. 


SPECIAL METHOD OF TAXATION FOR REAL ESTATE 
INVESTMENT TRUSTS 


Amendment No. 103: This amendment 
added a new section to the bill. The new 
section added at the end of subchapter M 
of chapter 1 of the 1954 Code (relating to 
regulated investment companies) a new part 
II dealing with real estate investment trusts. 
Under the new part II, real estate invest- 
ment trusts would have qualified for tax 
treatment similar to that now available to 
regulated investment companies, 

The Senate recedes. 


CARRYBACK AND CARRYOVER 
CREDIT 


Amendment No. 109: The House bill pro- 
vides for the carryback and carryover of the 
foreign tax credit allowed by section 901 of 
the 1954 Code. The House bill adds a new 
subsection (c) to section 904 of the 1954 
Code (relating to the limitation on the for- 
eign tax credit) to provide that any excess 
of the taxes paid or accrued to any foreign 
country (or possession of the United States) 
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for any taxable year beginning after Decem- 
ber 31, 1956, over the amount allowable as 
a credit under the per-country limitation 
of section 904 may be carried back to the 2 
preceding taxable years and then carried 
forward to the 5 succeeding taxable years. 
The bill does not, however, allow a carry- 
back to any taxable year beginning before 
January 1, 1957. The House bill also adds 
a new subsection (g) to section 6611 of the 
1954 Code (relating to interest on overpay- 
ments) so as to restrict the interest on an 
overpayment resulting from a carryback un- 
der new section 904 (c) of tax paid or 
accrued to a foreign country or possession 
of the United States. The Senate amend- 
ment eliminated these amendments made 
by the House bill. 

Under the conference agreement, the pro- 
visions of the House bill are adopted, with 
changes in the effective dates. 


BASIS OF PROPERTY ACQUIRED BY GIFT 


Amendment No. 110: The Senate amend- 
ment adds a new section to the House bill 
which would amend section 1015 of the 
1954 Code (relating to basis of property ac- 
quired by gifts and transfers in trust) by 
adding a new subsection (d) thereto. Sub- 
section (d) (1) (A) will increase the basis 
of property acquired by gift on or after the 
date of enactment of the bill by the amount 
of gift tax paid under chapter 12 of the 1954 
Code in connection with the making of the 
gift. However, any increase in basis under 
this subsection cannot increase the basis of 
the property above the fair market value of 
the property at the time the gift is made. 
Subsection (d) (1) (B) will increase the 
basis of property acquired by gift before the 
date of enactment of the bill by the amount 
of the gift tax paid under chapter 12 of the 
1954 Code or the corresponding provisions of 
prior law in conection with the making of 
the gift, provided the property has not been 
sold, exchanged, or otherwise disposed of 
before that date. However, any such increase 
in basis under this subsection cannot exceed 
an amount equal to the amount by which 
the fair market value of the property at the 
time of the gift exceeded the basis of the 
property in the hands of the donor at the 
time of the gift. 

The House recedes, 


CONDEMNATION OF REAL PROPERTY HELD FOR 
PRODUCTIVE USE IN TRADE OR BUSINESS OR 
FOR INVESTMENT 


Amendment No. 113: This amendment 
added a new section to the bill which would 
amend sections 1033 (involuntary conver- 
sions) and 1034 (sale of residence) of the 
1954 Code. 

Under the existing provisions of section 
1033, in order for there to be nonrecogni- 
tion of gain on an involuntary conversion of 
property, the property must be converted 
into property which is similiar or related in 
service or use to the converted property (or, 
within a prescribed period of time, replaced 
either with such similar property or with 
stock resulting in the acquisition of control 
of a corporation owning such similar 
property). 

The new section would amend section 
1033 of the 1954 Code to provide an addi- 
tional rule in cases where real property (not 
including stock in trade or other property 
held primarily for sale) held for productive 
use in trade or business or for investment is 
compulsorily or involuntarily converted as a 
result of its seizure, requisition, or con- 
demnation, or threat or imminence thereof. 
In such cases the nonrecognition of gain 
provided for in section 1033 will apply if the 
property is converted into (or, within the 
prescribed period of time, replaced by) prop- 
erty of a like kind to be held either for pro- 
ductive use in trade or business or for in- 
vestment. This additional rule does not 
apply to the purchase of stock in the acqui- 
sition of control of a corporation described 
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in section 1083 (a) (3) (A). The provision 
applies only if the disposition of the con- 
verted property occurs after December 31, 
1957. 

The new section would amend section 
1034 (i) of the 1954 Code to give taxpayers 
whose personal residences are involuntarily 
converted and replaced an option to come 
under the involuntary conversion provisions 
of section 1033 or under the rules relating 
to sale of personal residences contained in 
section 1034. 

The House recedes with a clerical amend- 
ment. 


CASUALTY LOSSES SUSTAINED UPON CERTAIN 
INSURED PROPERTY 

Amendment No. 117: This amendment 
adds a new section 53 to the bill which 
amends section 1231 (a) of the 1954 Code 
(relating to property used in the trade or 
business and involuntary conversions) by 
adding at the end thereof a new sentence. 
The new sentence provides that section 
1231 (a) is not to apply, in the case of any 
property used in the trade or business (or 
in the case of any capital asset held for more 
than 6 months and held for the production 
of income), to any loss arising from casualty 
or theft in respect of which the taxpayer is 
not compensated for by insurance in any 
amount. The effect of this provision is to 
treat such losses as ordinary losses, and not 
to offset them against gains which might 
otherwise be treated as capital gains. The 
provision is to apply to taxable years begin- 
ning after December 31, 1957. 

The House recedes with a clerical amend- 
ment. 

BONDS ISSUED AT DISCOUNT 

Amendment No. 119: Under section 1232 
(a) (2) (A) of the 1954 Code, in the case of 
the sale or exchange of bonds or other evi- 
dences of indebtedness which are issued with 
an “original issue discount,” any gain real- 
ized is to be treated as ordinary income to 
the extent that it does not exceed an amount 
which bears the same ratio to the “original 
issue discount” as the number of complete 
months which the bond or other evidence 
of indebtedness was held by the taxpayer 
bears to the number of complete months 
from the date of original issue to the date 
of maturity. 

The House bill amended this provision to 
provide that any gain realized is to be 
treated as ordinary income, to the extent 
that it does not exceed the “original issue 
discount.” Under the House bill, this new 
rule would have applied for taxable years 
ending after November 7, 1956, but only with 
respect to dispositions after that date. 

Under the Senate amendment the new 
rule contained in the House bill will not be 
applied if at the time of the original issue 
there was no intention to call the bond or 
other evidence of indebtedness. In such a 
case, the rule contained in existing law 
would continue to apply. Under the Senate 
amendment, the new provision will apply to 
taxable years ending after December 31, 1957, 
but only with respect to dispositions after 
that date. 

The House recedes. 


SHORT SALES 


Amendment No. 125: The House bill added 
a fourth paragraph to section 1233 (e) of the 
1954 Code (relating to gains and losses from 
short sales) to provide that, in the case of 
a dealer in securities who sells a security 
short and closes such sale more than 20 days 
later, the holding period of substantially 
identical property which he has held in his 
investment portfolio for less than 6 months 
is to be considered to begin on the date of 
the closing of the short sale, or the date on 
which he disposes of the substantially iden- 
tical property, whichever occurs first. Under 
the House bill the amendment was to apply 
to short sales made after October 24, 1956. 
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The Senate amendment revises this pro- 
vision so as to restrict its application to 
stock, bonds, or other evidences of indebted- 
ness convertible into stock, and evidences of 
an interest in (or right to subscribe to or 
purchase) stock, or bonds or other evidences 
of indebtedness convertible into stock. Un- 
der the Senate amendment, this provision 
applies to short sales made after December 
31, 1957. 

The House recedes. 


SALE OR EXCHANGE OF PATENTS 


Amendment No. 130: Section 1235 of the 
1954 Code provides that the sale of a patent 
by the inventor, or certain other persons, 
generally is to receive capital gains treat- 
ment. This capital gains treatment is not 
available, however, where the patent is cold 
to certain specified related persons. The 
rules provided in section 267 (b) of the 1954 
Code are generally followed in determining 
what constitutes a related person for pur- 
poses of this provision. These rules use a 
50-percent test in determining relationship 
where a corporation is involved. 

Under the House bill this provision was 
amended to provide that the capital gains 
treatment provided by section 1235 would not 
be available where the person selling patent 
rights owns 25 percent or more of the stock 
of the purchasing corporation (instead of 
where he owns 50 percent or more, as is 
provided by existing law). The Senate 
amendment restored the 50-percent test of 
existing law. 

The Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 134: This amendment 
adds a new provision not appearing in the 
House bill setting forth three special rules 
with respect to taxation of small business 
investment companies operating under the 
Small Business Investment Act of 1958. The 
amendment adds new sections 1242 and 1243 
at the end of part IV of subchapter P of 
chapter 1 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954. 

The new section 1242 provides that if a 
loss is on stock of such a company and such 
loss would otherwise be considered as a loss 
from the sale or exchange of a capital asset, 
then such loss shall be treated as a loss from 
the sale or exchange of property which is 
not a capital asset. For purposes of sec- 
tion 172 of the 1954 Code (relating to the 
net operating loss deduction), the loss is 
considered as a loss attributable to a trade 
or business. 

The new section 1243 provides that if a 
small business investment company incurs 
a loss on convertible debentures (including 
stock received pursuant to the conversion 
privilege) acquired pursuant to section 304 
of the Small Business Investment Act of 
1958 it is to be treated as an ordinary loss 
where it would otherwise be treated as a 
loss on the sale or exchange of a capital asset. 

The amendment also modifies section 243 
of the code to allow, in the case of a small 
business investment company operating un- 
der the Small Business Investment Act of 
1958, a 100-percent dividend received deduc- 
tion (rather than the 85-percent deduction 
allowed corporations generally) with respect 
to dividends received from taxable domestic 
corporations. 

The House recedes with a clerical amend- 
ment. 


AMOUNTS RECEIVED AS DAMAGES FOR 
UNDER THE ANTITRUST LAWS 
Amendment No. 135: This amendment 
adds a new section which provides that if 
an amount representing damages is received 
or accrued by a taxpayer as a result of an 
award. in, or settlement of, a civil action 
brought under the provisions of section 4 of 
the Clayton Act for injuries sustained by 
the taxpayer under the antitrust laws, then 
the tax attributable to the inclusion of such 
amount in gross income in the taxable year 
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of receipt or accrual shall not exceed the 
aggregate of the increases in tax which 
would have resulted had such amount been 
received ratably over the period beginning 
with the first month in which the injuries 
were sustained and ending with the month 
in which such amount is received or ac- 
crued. 

The House recedes with an amendment 
changing the period over which the amount 
received by the taxpayer is to be spread to 
the period during which the injuries were 
sustained by the taxpayer. 


MITIGATION OF EFFECT OF LIMITATIONS 


Amendment No. 137: This amendment 
adds a new paragraph to section 1312 of the 
1954 Code to provide for an adjustment un- 
der section 1311 in a case in which a de- 
termination (as defined in sec. 1313 (a)) 
allows or disallows a deduction (including 
a credit) in computing the taxable income 
(or, as the case may be, net income, normal 
tax net income, or surtax net income) of a 
corporation, and a correlative deduction or 
credit has been erroneously allowed, omitted, 
or disallowed, as the case may be, in respect 
of a related taxpayer described in section 
1313 (c) (7). The House recedes. 


COMPUTATION OF TAX WHERE TAXPAYER RESTORES 
SUBSTANTIAL AMOUNT HELD UNDER CLAIM OF 
RIGHT 


Amendment No. 142: Under section 1341 of 
the 1954 Code, if a taxpayer must restore a 
substantial amount, which had previously 
been included in income under a claim of 
right, his tax for the year of restoration is 
computed on the basis of allowing a deduc- 
tion for the restoration or alternatively of 
computing the decrease in tax for the year 
of inclusion as if the inclusion had not 
been effected and reducing the current year’s 
tax by that decrease, whichever computation 
results in the lesser tax. Existing law does 
not make it clear, if the alternative compu- 
tation is followed, that the amount of the 
restoration is not to be taken into account, 
for example, in computing a net operating 
loss for the year of restoration. The House 
bill provides that, if the alternative method 
of computation is followed, the amount 
of the restoration is not to be taken into 
account for any purpose except such com- 
putation. 

The Senate amendment makes three 
changes. First, an omission of the 1954 
Code is remedied, by insuring that in com- 
puting the decrease in tax under the alter- 
native method the World War II excess profits 
tax provisions will be taken into account. 
Secondly, although inventory items, etc., are 
generally excepted from the operation of sec- 
tion 1341, refunds or repayments made by 
regulated public utilities, required to be 
made by the regulatory body, do not come 
within the exception. The Senate amend- 
ment extends this treatment to refunds or 
repayments made by order of court or in 
settlement of litigation, or under the threat 
or imminence of litigation. Thirdly, the Sen- 
ate amendment provides for the application 
of section 1341 to repayments, made pursu- 
ant to price redetermination provisions con- 
tained in subcontracts, to which section 1481 
does not apply solely because the repay- 
ment involved is not made to the United 
States or an agency thereof. 

The House recedes. 


MITIGATION OF EFFECT OF PRICE REDETERMINA~ 
TIONS OF SUBCONTRACTS SUBJECT TO RENEGO- 
TIATION 


Amendment No. 146: The Senate amend- 
ment adds a new section 1482 to the 1954 
Code, relating to the tax treatment of pay- 
ments made because of price redetermina- 
tions under subcontracts subject to statutory 
renegotiation. The amendment would fill a 
gap which exists under present law because 
of the limited application of section 1481, 
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which provides relief to taxpayers whose 
prime contracts with the United States are 
renegotiated. Frequently, however, subcon- 
tracts under such contracts are subject to 
price redeterminations, and distortion be- 
cause of tax rate changes results when a 
repayment is made as a result of a redeter- 
mination. The amendment provides that 
where a payment is made because of a price 
redetermination the tax of both payor and 
payee shall be recomputed, for the taxable 
year in which the original payment of price 
under the subcontract was made, as if the 
original payment had not been made to the 
extent that payment is returned as a result 
of the price redetermination. The resulting 
overpayment or deficiency, as the case may 
be, would, however, be treated as an over- 
payment or deficiency for the taxable year 
in which payment is made pursuant to the 
price redetermination. The amendment will 
apply only to subcontracts subject to stat- 
utory renegotiation, and only to the extent 
section 1481 does not apply. Only subcon- 
tracts entered into after December 31, 1957, 
will be covered by the amendment. 

The House recedes with a clerical amend- 
ment, 


REVOCATION OF ELECTION PERMITTING CERTAIN 
PROPRIETORSHIPS AND PARTNERSHIPS TO BE 
TAXED AS CORPORATIONS 
Amendments Nos. 148 and 161: Section 

1361 of the 1954 Code permits certain unin- 
corporated business enterprises to elect to be 
treated for tax purposes as corporations, 
The House bill repealed section 1361 and sec- 
tion 1504 (b) (7) (relating to definition of 
includible corporation), effective with re- 
spect to taxable years beginning after De- 
cember 31, 1957. The Senate amendment 
deletes this provision. 

The House bill provided that a statement 
of election to be taxed as a corporation under 
section 1361 filed in accordance with regu- 
lations prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury or his delegate shall be treated as 
a valid election, but that the election may 
be revoked within a prescribed period. The 
House bill also tolled the statute of limita- 
tions on assessments of deficiencies and 
credits or refunds of overpayments attrib- 
utable to an enterprise which has made an 
election under section 1361. The Senate 
amendment makes these provisions inappli- 
cable to any statement of election which has 
been withdrawn with the permission of the 
Secretary or his delegate before the date of 
enactment of the bill. 

The House recedes. 


ELECTION OF CERTAIN SMALL-BUSINESS 
CORPORATIONS 


Amendment No. 163. This amendment 
adds a new subchapter S (consisting of secs. 
1371-1377) to the code. Subchapter S is ap- 
plicable to a “small-business corporation” 
which elects not to be subject to the income 
tax imposed by chapter 1 of the code and to 
the shareholders of such corporation. Where 
the tax treatment provided by this subchap- 
ter is elected, the shareholders include in 
their own income for tax purposes the cur- 
rent taxable income of the corporation, both 
the portion which is distributed and that 
which is not. Neither type of income in this 
case is eligible for a dividend received credit 
or exclusion. Generally, this income is 
treated as ordinary income to the shareholder 
without the retention of any special charac- 
teristics it might have had in the hands of 
the corporation. However, in the case of 
long-term capital gains the character carries 
over to the shareholder level. 

If a shareholder has been taxed on corpo- 
rate earnings which were not at that time 
distributed, and the corporation in a subse- 
quent year distributes these earnings to such 
shareholder, no further tax is required from 
the shareholder at that time with respect to 
such earnings. The net operating losses of 
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the small-business corporation are passed 
through currently to the shareholder. There 
is no carryover or carryback at the corporate 
level of operating losses to or from a year 
with respect to which this special treatment 
has been elected. At the individual level 
these corporate losses are to be treated in the 
same manner as any loss which the indi- 
vidual might have from a proprietorship. 

Where this special treatment has been 
elected the basis of a shareholder's stock is 
increased for any of the corporate earnings 
taxed to him which are not then distributed, 
although this basis is subsequently reduced 
if these taxpaid corporate earnings are dis- 
tributed. The basis of the stock of a share- 
holder is also reduced for any corporate 
losses which are passed through to him. 
The losses that he may take, however, are 
limited to the basis he has for the stock. 

The right to elect the treatment provided 
under this new subchapter is limited to 
domestic corporations which are not eligible 
to file a consolidated return with any other 
corporation. Also, they must not have more 
than 10 shareholders, their shareholders 
must all be Individuals (or an estate), no 
nonresident aliens may be shareholders, and 
the corporation may not have more than 
one class of stock. 

An election may be made to apply the 
tax treatment provided by this new sub- 
chapter only if all of the shareholders con- 
sent to this election. For this purpose the 
shareholders are those of record as of the 
first day of the taxable year in question, 
or if the election is made after that time, 
shareholders of record when the election is 
made. An election to come under this provi- 
sion must be made in a 2 months’ interval, 
either in the first month before the begin- 
ning of the taxable year for which the elec- 
tion is to be made or in the first month 
of that year. (A longer period of time, 
up to 90 days after the date of enactment 
of this bill, is allowed for the first taxable 
year beginning after December 31, 1957.) 
Once this provision is elected it is effective 
not only for the taxable year but also for all 
subsequent years although this election may 
be terminated. 

The election provided by subchapter S 
can be terminated in any one of several 
ways. However, if an election has been 
terminated or revoked, the corporation (or 
any successor) is not to be eligible to elect 
this treatment until its fifth year after the 
beginning of the year in which the termi- 
nation or revocation is effective. The Secre- 
tary or his delegate is given the authority 
to make exceptions to this limitation, how- 
ever. 

The House recedes with a clerical amend- 
ment, 


INCOME TAXES PAID UNDER CONTRACT 


Amendment No, 208: The House bill pro- 
vided that where a lease was entered into 
before January 1, 1952, between corpora- 
tions, and under the lease, the lessee is ob- 
ligated to pay or reimburse the lessor for 
any part of the tax imposed by chapter 1 
of the 1939 Code with respect to the rentals 
derived under the lease, gross income of the 
lessor includes the rentals and any tax im- 
posed by such chapter with respect to such 
rentals. It further provided that the lessee 
shall be allowed to deduct the amount of the 
rentals, the tax on such rentals, and the tax 
on such tax. The Senate amendment pro- 
vides that where a contract (including a 
lease) was entered into before January 1, 
1952, between corporations, and under the 
contract, which one party (the payor) is ob- 
ligated to pay or reimburse another party 
(the payee) for any part of the tax imposed 
by chapter 1 of the 1939 Code with respect 
to the income derived under the contract, 
gross income of the payee includes the in- 
come so derived and any tax imposed by 
such chapter with respect to such income. 
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The Senate amendment also provides that 
the payor will not be able to deduct any 
payment or reimbursement of Federal income 
tax imposed which, without the benefit of 
this provision, would have to be capitalized 
rather than deducted. The Senate amend- 
ment applies to a contract to which the 
payor and the payee are parties. It has no 
application to that part of a contract which 
provides for payment of Federal income taxes 
on income which is not derived under the 
contract by the payee. 
The House recedes. 


CERTAIN RECAPITALIZATIONS OF RAILROAD 
CORPORATIONS 


Amendment No. 211: This amendment 
would have added a new subsection (c) to 
section 723 of the 1939 Code (relating to the 
computation of equity invested capital in 
special cases under the World War II excess- 
profits tax). 

Section 760 of the 1939 Code (relating to 
the computation of equity invested capital 
in connection with certain exchanges) pro- 
vided, in general, that where the assets of 
a corporation were transferred to another 
corporation in a tax-free reorganization, the 
equity invested capital of the old corporation 
was carried over to the new corporation for 
purposes of determining its excess-profits 
credit. It has been held, however, that sec- 
tion 760 is inapplicable where a railroad cor- 
poration was reorganized by means of a re- 
capitalization, with the result that the equity 
invested capital of such a corporation may 
be reduced. 

The Senate amendment provided that 
where a railroad corporation has been re- 
capitalized after December 31, 1938, in a 
bankruptcy or receivership proceeding, the 
equity invested capital of the corporation, 
at the election of the taxpayer, will be deter- 
mined as if the assets of the corporation had 
been transferred to a new corporation in a 
transaction to which section 760 of the 1939 
Code applied. 

The Senate recedes. In striking this 
amendment it was the understanding of the 
managers on the part of the House that this 
action taken is without prejudice as to the 
merits of the Senate amendment. 


BEQUESTS, ETC,, TO SURVIVING SPOUSE 


Amendment No. 212: The Senate amend- 
ment adds a new section to the House bill 
which would amend section 812 (e) (1) (F) 
of the 1939 Code (relating to bequests, etc., 
to surviving spouse in trust with power of 
appointment). 

Section 812 (e) of the 1939 Code allows as 
a deduction from the gross estate certain 
property interests passing to the decedent's 
surviving spouse. With several exceptions, 
no deduction is allowable under that section 
in the case of terminable interests. Para- 
graph (1) (F) of subsection (e) provides an 
exception to this rule in the case of certain 
terminable interests provided a number of 
conditions are met. Two important condi- 
tions are (1) that the transfer be in trust, 
and (2) that the surviving spouse be given 
all the income from the corpus of the trust 
during her life and a complete power to ap- 
point the entire remainder of the corpus of 
the trust to herself or to her estate. These 
two conditions were relaxed in section 2056 
(b) (5) of the 1954 Code so that (1) the 
transfer need not be in trust and (2) the 
rights to the income and corpus of the 
surviving spouse need extend only to a por- 
tion of the transferred property (in which 
case that portion would qualify for the de- 
duction). Under the Senate amendment, 
the more lenient rules contained in the 1954 
Code are made applicable with respect to de- 
cedents dying after April 1, 1948, and before 
August 17, 1954, which is substantially the 
period covered by the 1939 Code. The 
amendment further provides that if refund 
or credit of any overpayment resulting from 
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the application of such amendment was pre- 
vented on the date of the enactment of the 
bill, or at any time within 1 year from such 
date by the operation of any law or rule of 
law (other than those relating to closing 
agreements and compromises), refund or 
credit of such overpayment may, neverthe- 
less, be made or allowed if claim therefor is 
filed within 1 year after the date of enact- 
ment of the bill. No interest shall be al- 
lowed or paid on any overpayment resulting 
from the application of this amendment. 

The House recedes with a clerical amend- 
ment. 


BASIS OF PROPERTY ACQUIRED IN CERTAIN RAIL= 
ROAD REORGANIZATIONS 


Amendment No. 218: The House bill 
amends section 372 of the 1954 Code (re- 
lating to basis in connection with certain 
receivership and bankruptcy proceedings) by 
adding thereto a new subsection (b) which 
provides for a mandatory adjustment to the 
basis of certain retirement-straight line 
property acquired in certain reorganizations 
for depreciation sustained before March 1, 
1913. The amendment of section 372 ap- 
plies to taxable years beginning after Decem- 
ber 31, 1955. 

The Senate amendment provides that the 
amendment of section 372 is not to apply to 
any taxpayer if, before the date of enactment 
of the bill, there has been a determination, 
for any taxable year, of the adjusted basis 
of the taxpayer's retirement-straight line 
property of the type described in new sec- 
tion 372 (b) by the Tax Court or other 
court of competent jurisdiction, in any pro- 
ceeding in which the court’s decision became 
final after December 31, 1955, and which 
established the texpayer’s right to use the 
straight-line depreciation method with re- 
spect to such property for any taxable year. 

The House recedes. 


EXTENSION FOR FILING CLAIMS FOR REFUNDS 
RELATING TO EDUCATIONAL EXPENSES 


Amendment No. 219: This amendment, 
which adds a new section to the House bill, 
extends the period for filing claims for refund 
or credit relating to educational expenses 
paid or incurred for the taxpayer's first tax- 
able year beginning after December 31, 1953, 
and ending after August 16, 1954, provided 
such claims are not prevented by operation 
of section 7121 or 7122 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 (relating to closing agree- 
ments and compromises). The House re- 
cedes with a clerical amendment. 


DEDUCTIBILITY OF ACCRUED VACATION PAY 


Amendment No. 220: The Senate amend- 
ments provide that a deduction under section 
162 of the 1954 Code on account of accrued 
vacation pay shall not be denied for any tax- 
able year ending before January 1, 1961, solely 
by reason of the fact that during the taxable 
year (1) the liability for the vacation pay 
to a specific person has not been clearly es- 
tablished, or (2) the amount of the liability 
to each individual is not capable of computa- 
tion with reasonable accuracy, provided the 
employee has performed certain qualifying 
service. 

The House recedes with a clerical amend- 
ment. 

MOVING EXPENSES OF EMPLOYEES 

Amendment No. 221: This amendment, for 
which there is no corresponding provision 
in the House bill, would have provided an 
exclusion from gross income of amounts re- 
ceived after December 31, 1949, and before 
enactment of this bill as reimbursement for 
moving expenses of new employees of certain 
corporations formed exclusively to operate 
laboratories for the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. The exclusion would have been limited 
to the actual moving expenses paid or in- 
curred by the employee, and it would have 
been denied to any employee who was ad- 
vised, at the time of his employment, by an 
authorized representative of the corporation, 
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that such reimbursement would be includi- 
ble in gross income. The Senate recedes. 


EXTENSION OF TIME FOR MAKING REFUND OF 
OVERPAYMENTS OF INCOME TAX RESULTING 
FROM ERRONEOUS INCLUSION OF CERTAIN 
COMPENSATION FOR INJURIES OR SICKNESS 


Amendment No. 222: This amendment adds 
a new section to the House bill which extends 
the time within which refunds may be made 
for overpayments of income tax resulting 
from the erroneous inclusion in gross in- 
come of certain compensation for injuries or 
sickness, if a claim for credit or refund of 
such overpayment was filed after December 
31, 1951, and within the time prescribed by 
law. 

The House recedes. 


AMOUNTS RECEIVED BY CERTAIN MOTOR CAR- 
RIERS IN SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS AGAINST 
THE UNITED STATES 


Amendment No. 223: This amendment 
provides that amounts received in settle- 
ment of any claim against the United States 
arising out of the “taking” by the United 
States under Executive Order 9462 of pos- 
session or control of any motor carrier 
transportation system, shall, at the election 
of the taxpayer, be deemed to be income 
received or accrued in the taxable years dur- 
ing which such motor carrier system was 
in the possession or control of the United 
States. The Senate amendment also pro- 
vides that the period for assessing any de- 
ficiency resulting from the application of 
this amendment shall not expire prior to 
1 year after the date on which the tax- 
payer makes his election, and that no inter- 
est shall be assessed or collected for any 
period prior to March 15, 1953, with respect 
to that part of any deficiency which is at- 
tributable to the inclusion of income by 
reason of the application of this amend- 
ment, 

The House recedes with a clerical amend- 
ment. 


REASONABLE CAUSE FOR FAILURE TO FILE RETURN 


Amendment No. 224: This amendment 
provides a new application of the second 
sentence of section 106 of the 1939 Code. 
That section limits the surtax of individuals 
to 30 percent on certain payments received 
from the United States, and subsection (b) 
extends this treatment to certain payments 
for the construction of military installations 
or facilities. The second sentence of section 
106, for purposes of applying section 291 
(a) of the 1929 Code (relating to additions to 
tax for failure to file a return) provides 
that in a case to which section 106 (b) ap- 
plies, reasonable cause for failure to file a 
return shall include the filing of a timely 
incomplete return where the taxpayer was 
led to believe that no tax was due on amounts 
received under a settlement with the United 
States. For taxable years ending after De- 
cember 31, 1942, this amendment will apply 
the second sentence of section 106 in any 
case where an amount is received in settle- 
ment of a claim arising under the same con- 
tract as a claim the settlement of which re- 
sults in the receipt in a subsequent taxable 
year of any amount to which section 106 (b) 
applies. 

The House recedes with a clerical amend- 
ment. 


FLOOR STOCK REFUNDS APPLICABLE TO IM- 
PORTERS OF ELECTRICAL LIGHT BULBS 


Amendment No. 225: The Excise Tax Re- 
duction Act of 1954 amended the 1939 Code 
to provide a floor stock refund of tax with 
respect to electric light bulbs held by dealers 
on the tax reduction date. Such refund (or 
credit) was to be made (if certain require- 
ments were met) to the manufacturer or 
producer of the light bulbs. 

Senate amendment No. 225 would amend 
section 1657 of the 1939 Code to allow re- 
funds or credits to be made to importers of 
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light bulbs as well as the manufacturers and 
producers. The Senate recedes, 


EARNINGS AND PROFITS OF REGULATED INVEST- 
MENT COMPANIES 


Amendment No. 226: Under the provisions 
of section 362 (a) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1939, it was specifically provided 
that the current earnings and profits of any 
regulated investment company (but not its 
accumulated earnings and profits), whether 
or not it qualified for the conduit treatment 
of its income for the taxable year, would not 
be reduced by any amount which was not 
allowable as a deduction in computing its 
taxable income for the taxable year. There- 
fore, nondeductible losses, for example, 
would not reduce its current earnings and 
profits. The principle was inadvertently 
eliminated in the 1954 Code. 

Senate amendment No. 226 reintroduced 
this principle to the regulated investment 
company provisions of the code for taxable 
years of a regulated investment company 
beginning after December 31, 1957. 

The House receded with an amendment 
changing the effective date to taxable years 
beginning on or after March 1, 1958. 


APPLICATION OF ESTATE AND GIFT TAXES TO 
CERTAIN RESIDENTS OF POSSESSIONS 


Amendment No. 227: This Senate amend- 
ment added to the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 provisions relating to the imposition 
of estate and gift taxes on citizens of the 
United States residing in the possessions. 

Under the provisions of this amendment 
United States citizens who are residents of 
the possessions and who acquired their 
United States citizenship completely inde- 
pendently of their connections with the pos- 
sessions will have their estates taxed in 
the same manner as estates of citizens of 
the United States are taxed. The estates 
of all other residents of the possessions, re- 
gardless of citizenship, will be taxed in the 
same manner as the estates of nonresidents 
not citizens. The same line of demarcation 
is drawn in these provisions in taxing the 
making of gifts by residents of possessions. 
For example, a United States citizen who 
moves from the United States to one of the 
possessions will continue to be treated for 
estate and gift tax purposes in the same 
manner in which he would have been treated 
if he had remained in the United States. 
The Senate amendment also changes existing 
law so that any taxes paid to a possession 
will be treated as taxes paid to a foreign 
country for which credit will be allowed 
under section 2014 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 rather than as a credit under 
section 2011. The Senate amendment ap- 
plies to estates of decedents dying after the 
effective date of this bill, and to gifts made 
after the effective date of this bill. 

The House recedes with a modification that 
these provisions shall apply only to resi- 
dents of possessions who acquired their 
United States citizenship completely inde- 
pendently of their connections with the 
possessions. With respect to all other resi- 
dents of possessions, regardless of citizen- 
ship, existing law will continue to be appli- 
cable. It is recognized that with respect 
to these other residents of possessions a 
problem may still remain. However, it was 
believed that additional time is required for 
study in this area. For that reason no 
action is taken at this time with respect to 
these other residents of possessions. 


CREDIT FOR UNITED KINGDOM TAX PAID ON 
ROYALTIES 

Amendment No. 228: This amendment, for 
which there is no corresponding provision 
in the House bill, adds a new section to the 
bill. This section amends section 181 (e) 
of the 1939 Code and section 905 (b) of the 
1954 Code, both of which relate to proof of 
the foreign tax credit, to provide that, for 
purposes of the foreign tax credit, the recip- 
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ient of any royalty or other amount paid 
or accrued as consideration for the use of, 
or for the privilege of using, copyrights, pat- 
ents, designs, secret processes, and formulas, 
trademarks, and other like property, and 
derived from sources within the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
land, shall be deemed to have paid or ac- 
crued any income, war profits, and excess 
profits taxes paid or accrued to the United 
Kingdom with respect to such royalty or 
other amount (including the amount by 
which the payor’s United Kingdom tax was 
increased by inability to deduct such royalty 
or other amount) if such recipient elects to 
include in its income the amount of such 
United Kingdom tax. The amendment of 
the 1939 Code will apply for all taxable years 
beginning on or after January 1, 1950, to 
which section 131 of the 1939 Code applies: 
and the amendment of the 1954 Code will 
apply with respect to all taxable years be- 
ginning after December 31, 1953, and ending 
after August 16, 1954. 

Under this amendment the recipient of a 
patent or copyright royalty derived from 
sources within the United Kingdom will be 
entitled to a foreign tax credit for the United 
Kingdom tax deducted from the royalty pay- 
ments if he elects to include the amount of 
such United Kingdom tax in his income. 

The House recedes with amendments pur- 
suant to which no interest will be paid or 
allowed on any overpayment resulting from 
the application of this provision. 

Amendment No. 229: This amendment 
adds a new title II to the House bill, en- 
titled “Small Business Tax Revision Act of 
1958.“ The Senate amendment incorporates 
the provisions of H. R. 13382 as passed by the 
House, with several changes, and added one 
new provision. The House recedes and 
agrees to the Senate amendment No. 229, 
with amendments. Except for certain tech- 
nical, clerical, and conforming amendments, 
the text of these provisions, as they are pro- 
posed to be amended under the accom- 
panying conference report, is the text of 
the Senate amendment with the following 
changes: 

(a) No limit on net operating loss carry- 
back: The Senate amendment provided that 
the 2-year net operating loss carryback pro- 
vision of present law is extended to provide 
a 3-year carryback. Under the Senate 
amendment, however, the 3-year carryback 
is Umited so that the loss which may be 
carried back to this third prior year may not 
exceed $50,000 (or $100,000 in the case of a 
husband and wife filing a joint return). 
The effect of the conference actions was to 
eliminate the limitation on the carryback 
to the third prior year. 

(b) Used property: The Senate amend- 
ment would have added a provision provid- 
ing that a taxpayer may apply the rapid 
methods of depreciation (e. g., the double 
rate declining balance and the sum-of-the- 
years digits method) to $50,000 of certain 
used property acquired in any year after 
1957 ($100,000 in the case of a husband and 
wife filing a joint return). This was to be 
available only for tangible personal property 
having a useful life of 6 years or more. Gain 
realized on the sale of such property was to 
be treated as ordinary gain to the extent of 
depreciation taken under the rapid methods, 
The effect of the conference action was to 
eliminate this provision. 

One of the provisions of the Senate amend- 
ment, which was also in H. R. 13382 as 
passed by the House, provides ordinary loss 
treatment for sales and other dispositions 
of certain small-business stock. Under H. R. 
13382 as passed by the House this treatment 
was limited to stock issued to an individual 
and an individual was defined as not in- 
cluding a partnership, trust, or estate. Un- 
der the amendment, however, this treatment 
is also available in the case of stock issued 
to partnerships. The House hus accepted 
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this feature of the Senate amendment. It is 
understood that in the case of partnerships 
any losses from small-business stock will be 
passed through to the partners and that 
the $50,000 or $100,000 limitations will be 
applied by taking into account their share 
of any losses on stock disposed of which they 
had held directly. Also, since to qualify for 
the ordinary loss treatment the stock must 
be held by the individual or partnership to 
whom issued, loss on stock issued to a part- 
nership which was distributed to a partner 
before the loss was sustained would not 
qualify. 

W. D. Muis, 

N. J. GREGORY, 

AIME J. FORAND, 

DANIEL A. REED, 

RICHARD M. SIMPSON, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. MILLS. I move the previous 
question on the conference report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
ference report on H. R. 8381, which we 
are now considering marks the success- 
ful conclusion of one aspect of the un- 
dertaking of the Subcommittee on In- 
ternal Revenue Taxation of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. The bill, 
which is designed to eliminate a number 
of unintended hardships and unintended 
benefits arising under the provisions of 
the 1954 Code, began its history in the 
hearings conducted by the Subcommit- 
tee on Internal Revenue Taxation in 
November 1956. I had the honor of 
serving as the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, and I wish to thank the member- 
ship of that subcommittee and the mem- 
bership of the Committee on Ways and 
Means for their hard work and diligence 
in pursuing what is the essentially tech- 
nical nature of the subject matter 
covered b7 the bill. The members of the 
subcommittee are the gentleman from 
Kentucky, the Honorable NOBLE J. 
GREGORY; the gentleman from Illinois, 
the Honorable THOMAS J. O'BRIEN; the 
gentleman from Texas, the Honorable 
FRANK IKARD; the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, the Honorable RICHARD M, 
Simpson; the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey, the Honorable ROBERT W. KEAN; and 
the gentleman from Tennessee, the Hon- 
orable Howarp H. BAKER. 

While a large number of amendments 
were added by the other body when it 
was considering the bill, the chief 
amendment is contained in title II, which 
adds to the bill the provisions of H. R. 
13382, the small business tax revision 
bill of 1958. 

The great majority of the Senate 
amendments make no more than tech- 
nical, clerical, clarifying, or conforming 
changes in the bill as it passed the 
House. Many of these changes were 
made necessary by the lapse of time en- 
tailed in the other body’s consideration 
of the bill. In the case of amendments 
which are technical, clerical, clarifying, 
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or conforming, the House either recedes 
or recedes with amendments made nec- 
essary to perfect the bill, or the Senate 
recedes in order to conform to other ac- 
tion agreed to by the committee of con- 
ference. 

It is my purpose to discuss only the 
substantive action of the committee of 
conference respecting the bill. 

Amendment No. 6: The House bill 
amended section 37 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 having to do with 
the retirement income credit to remove 
certain differences between the applica- 
tion of the retirement income credit 
provisions to married individuals resid- 
ing in community property States and 
those individuals residing in the so- 
called common law States. The provi- 
sions of the House bill would have re- 
stricted the benefits of community prop- 
erty residents to those enjoyed by com- 
mon law States. The Senate, in dealing 
with the problem, reversed this proce- 
dure and would have, in the case of 
joint returns, conferred the benefits 
now enjoyed by community property res- 
idents upon married individuals resid- 
ing in common law States. The action 
of the conference committee results in 
the elimination of both the provision of 
the House and the Senate relating to 
this problem and has the effect of leav- 
ing existing law unchanged. 

Amendments Nos. 7 and 9: The 1954 
Code requires the amortization of pre- 
miums on short-term municipal bonds 
which are held by dealers in tax-exempt 
securities. However, bonds which are 
disposed of within 30 days after the date 
of acquisition by the dealer, and bonds 
with a call date more than 5 years from 
the date of acquisition by the dealer, do 
not fall under this requirement for amor- 
tization. The House bill would have de- 
leted the exception for amortization in 
the case of bonds with the earliest ma- 
turity or call date more than 5 years 
after acquisition and, in addition, pro- 
vided that the exception of existing law 
for bonds disposed of within 30 days 
after acquisition would apply only where 
the bonds were disposed of at a gain. 
The Senate amendments restored the 
exception of existing law for bonds ma- 
turing more than 5 years after acquisi- 
tion, but limited the exception to cases 
in which such bonds are disposed of at a 
gain. The action of the committee of 
conference would accept the Senate 
amendments. 

Amendment No. 11: The House bill 
would have repealed section 120 of the 
code which now permits police officials 
to exclude from income up to $5 per day 
as a subsistence allowance. The House 
was concerned because many States and 
localities were changing their method of 
compensating police officials in order to 
make use of this $5 per day exclusion. 
As a matter of fact, it was estimated that 
if all States and local governments were 
to make use of the exclusion it would re- 
sult in a revenue loss of $50 million per 
year. On the floor of the Senate an 
amendment was adopted overturning the 
action of the House. As a result of the 
action of the committee of conference, 
the House provision is restored to the 
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bill and section 4 of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code will be repealed by its pro- 
visions. However, repeal will be applica- 
ble only with respect to amounts received 
as a statutory subsistence allowance for 
any day after September 30, 1958. 

Amendment No. 12: The House bill 
would have changed the definition of de- 
pendent to make it clear that a de- 
pendency exemption is not allowable 
with respect to a member of the tax- 
payer’s household where their relation- 
ship is in violation of local law. While 
retaining this provision, the Senate 
amendment further changes the defin- 
tion of dependent so as to make it ap- 
ply with respect to a child of the tax- 
payer legally adopted if for the taxable 
year of the taxpayer the child has his 
principal place of abode in the taxpay- 
er’s home and is a member of the tax- 
payer's household. In addition, the tax- 
payer must be a citizen of the United 
States. The action of the conference 
committee sustained the Senate amend- 
ment which is designed primarily for 
relief of American servicemen who adopt 
children abroad. 

Amendment No. 15: The Senate 
amended the bill to add a new provision 
denying deduction to payments to for- 
eign officials if such payments would be 
unlawful under the laws of the United 
States if applied to the foreign official. 
As a result of the conference committee 
action the Senate amendment is sus- 
tained. However, it applies only with 
respect to amounts paid or incurred 
after the date of enactment. 

Amendment No. 18: In amending the 
emergency amortization provisions con- 
tained in section 168 of the 1954 Code 
in the first session of this Congress, it 
is possible that the Congress too narrow- 
ly restricted the application of emergen- 
cy amortization in the case of facili- 
ties of interest to the Atomic Energy 
Commission. The Senate amendment 
adds a new provision to the bill to per- 
mit certifications with respect to facili- 
ties used to provide primary processing 
for uranium ore or concentrates under 
@ program of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission for the development of new 
sources of such ores or concentrates. 
However, under the amendment no cer- 
tification may be made unless existing 
facilities are unsuitable because of their 
location. The action of the conference 
committee accepts the Senate amend- 
ment. 

Amendment No. 19: Existing law pro- 
vides for the unlimited deduction of 
charitable contributions by individu- 
als if in 8 out of 10 years preced- 
ing the gift, 90 percent of the taxpayer’s 
taxable income has been given to charity 
or paid to the Federal Government as in- 
come taxes. This test at present re- 
quires that the taxpayer take into ac- 
count only those taxes paid in each 
year. The Senate amendment liberal- 
izes this test to provide that instead of 
taking into account the amount of in- 
come tax paid during a particular year, 
the individual can take into account the 
amount of income tax paid in respect of 
the particular year. However, an 
amount paid as taxes may not be taken 
into account in more than one year. 
The action of the conference commit- 
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tee accepts the Senate amendment, with 
an amendment deleting an additional 
Senate floor amendment which would 
have permitted the taxpayer to combine 
any 2 years in the 10 preceding years 
in determining whether more than 90 
percent of the taxpayer’s income was 
represented by contributions and taxes, 
thereby perniitting the taxpayer to qual- 
ify for the unlimited deduction of both of 
such 2 taxable years. 

Amendment No. 20: The House bill 
would have amended section 170 (b) (1) 
of the 1954 Code to eliminate what was 
thought to be the double benefit accru- 
ing to the grantor of a short term char- 
itable trust established for charitable 
purposes in cases where the grantor’s 
wife, child, or grandchildren or other re- 
lated members of the grantor’s family 
have more than a 5 percent reversion- 
ary interest in the corpus or income of 
the trust. The Senate amendment de- 
letes this section from the bill. The 
Senate amendment is sustained by the 
conference committee action. 

Amendment No. 31: The House bill 
provided rules with respect to the effect 
of a net operating loss which is carried 
to or through the transitional years of 
the 1954 Code. That is, years beginning 
in 1953 and ending in 1954 or beginning 
in 1954 and ending before August 17, 
1954. As amended by the Senate, re- 
fund or credit of any overpayment re- 
sulting from the application of these 
amendments would not be disallowed 
because of statutory bars if a claim for 
refund or credit is filed therefor within 
6 months of the enactment of the bill. 
However, no interest would be paid in 
connection with such overpayments. 
The conference committee action ac- 
cepts the Senate amendment. 

Amendment No. 32: The Senate 
amendment would have added a new 
provisicn to the bill to provide a deduc- 
tion in the case of assessments levied 
by a soil or water conservation or drain- 
age district after December 31, 1957, 
which would otherwise qualify under 
section 175 relating to soil and water 
conservation expenditures. Deduction is 
denied such expenditures under existing 
law while they would be available in the 
case of the owner of land making such 
expenditures personally. Under the Sen- 
ate amendment, rules are supplied for 
ascertaining the amount of the deduc- 
tion restricting the eligibility for the 
deduction, its amount, and requiring 
basic adjustments. While very much 
sympathetic to the objective of the Sen- 
ate amendment, your conferees were 
concerned about the complicated rules 
provided for its operation. These rules 
would have affected both taxpayers and 
the Internal Revenue Service and raised 
serious problems of equity among tax- 
payers variously situated. To provide 
time for the further study of the prob- 
lem the action of the conference com- 
mittee deletes the Senate amendment 
from the bill. 

Amendments Nos. 34 and 35: The 
House bill contains rules providing that 
where a lessee constructs an improve- 
ment on leased property, he must take 
into account not only the period of the 
lease but the period covered by options 
to renew in determining the period over 
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which the improvement may be depre- 
ciated, unless it is shown that it is more 
probable than not that the lease will 
not be renewed. Under the Senate 
amendments the rule of the House bill 
will operate only if less than 60 percent 
of the improvements useful life falls 
within the leased period without taking 
into consideration renewals. If more 
than 60 percent of the useful life of the 
improvement falls within the remaining 
leased period, depreciation may be com- 
puted without taking into account re- 
newals unless the facts show with rea- 
sonable certainty that the lease will not 
be renewed. In addition, under the Sen- 
ate amendments the rule of the House 
bill would be limited to cases where less 
than 75 percent of the cost of obtaining 
a lease is allocable to the remaining lease 
period without taking into account re- 
newals. The Senate amendments also 
expand the definition of related persons 
contained in the House bill, in connec- 
tion with these rules, to include lessors 
and lessees who are corporations and 
members of an affiliated group eligible to 
file a consolidated return. As a result 
of the conference action the Senate 
amendments are accepted. 

Amendment No. 38: The Senate 
amendment adds a new provision to 
the Internal Revenue Code changing 
the limitations on the deductibility of 
medical expenses. Under existing law, 
the maximum deduction allowable for 
medical expenses is $5,000 a year in the 
case of an individual return or $10,000 
in the case of a joint return. The Sen- 
ate amendment increases this maximum 
to $15,000 in the case of a taxpayer who 
is over 65 and disabled or whose spouse 
is over 65 and disabled. If a joint re- 
turn is filed and both the taxpayer and 
his spouse are over 65 and disabled, the 
maximum would be increased to $30,000. 
For purposes of the amendment, dis- 
ability covers only those who are unable 
to engage in any substantially gainful 
activity by reason of medically deter- 
minable physical or mental impairment 
which can be expected to result in death 
or to be of long continued and indefinite 
duration. The conference committee 
action would sustain the Senate amend- 
ment. 

Amendments No. 40, 41, and 42: The 
House bill added a new subsection (c) 
to section 246 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954, under which the intercor- 
porate dividends received deduction will 
be denied if the dividend is on a share 
of stock sold or otherwise disposed of in 
a transaction where the share was held 
for 10 days or less. The 10-day holding- 
period requirement is changed by the 
Senate amendment, which is accepted 
by the conference action, to a 15-day 
period. 

Amendment No. 46: The Senate 
amendment would provide new rules ap- 
plicable to liquidations under section 337 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954. 
Under existing law no gain or loss is 
recognized by corporations upon the sale 
of property if the sale is pursuant to a 
plan of complete liquidation and the 
corporation is completely liquidated 
within 12 months. However, the rule is 
not applicable to sales or exchanges made 
by a corporation owned 80 percent by 
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another corporation where the basis of 
the property of the liquidated corpora- 
tion is determined in the hands of a 
parent corporation under section 334 (b) 
(1). This exception is provided by sec- 
tion 337 (c) (2) (A) of the Internal 
Revenue Code. Under the Senate 
amendment, which adds a new provision 
to the House bill in the case of sales or 
exchanges of property which do not 
qualify for non-recognition of gain or 
loss because of section 337 (c) (2) (A), 
only in the case of minority shareholders 
who receive a distribution in complete 
liquidation—the amount realized shall 
be increased by the minority sharehold- 
er’s proportionate share by which the 
tax would have been reduced if section 
337 (c) (2) (A) had not been applied 
and, second, such shareholders shall be 
deemed for purposes of the 1954 Code to 
have paid an amount of tax equal to the 
amount of such increase, on the last day 
prescribed by law for the payment of 
the tax imposed by subtitle A for the 
taxable year. The conference action 
sustains the Senate amendment with a 
clerical amendment. 

Amendment No. 47: The Senate 
amendment adds a new section to the 
House bill providing four exceptions to 
the collapsible corporation rule now con- 
tained in section 341 of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code. These exceptions would ap- 
ply, first, in the case of sales or ex- 
changes of stock by shareholders, and 
second, to liquidations if such liquida- 
tions would qualify as (a) complete liqui- 
dations taxed as capital gains under sec- 
tion 331 and which meet all of the re- 
quirements of section 337; (b) complete 
liquidations qualifying for nonrecogni- 
tion of gain under section 333, and (c) 
sales or exchanges of property by the 
corporation qualifying under section 337 
in connection with liquidations. How- 
ever, no transaction would qualify for 
the new exception if the net unrealized 
appreciation realized by such transaction 
on the ordinary income assets of the cor- 
poration exceeds 15 percent of the net 
worth of the corporation. Special rules 
are provided for determining the ordi- 
nary income assets of the corporation 
which in some cases are applied on a 
stockholder-by-stockholder basis. 

The purpose of the collapsible corpora- 
tion rule now contained in section 341 
is to prevent what would otherwise be 
ordinary income from being converted 
into capital gains. However, because of 
the breadth of the terms of the section it 
is being administered and interpreted so 
as to have the consequence of converting 
what would otherwise be capital gains 
into ordinary income. The Senate 
amendment will correct this in cases fall- 
ing under its terms. As a result of the 
conference action, the Senate amend- 
ment is sustained. 

Amendment No. 48: The House bill 
contained a provision designed to deal 
with what would be an unwarranted 
loss deduction in the case of transac- 
tions arising under section 358 of the 
code. This rule specifically provides for 
a downward adjustment of the basis of 
property received in an exchange where 
a loss to the taxpayer was recognized 
on such exchange. The Senate amend- 
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ment would have eliminated this rule. 
As a result of the conference action, the 
Senate recedes. 

Amendment No. 52: The House bill 
contained rules relating to the taxation 
of employee annuities purchased by a 
tax-exempt organization under a non- 
qualified plan. These rules provided 
that the annuity would be taxable at the 
time of becoming nonforfeitable to the 
employee to the extent that the value 
of the annuity exceeds 20 percent of the 
total compensation paid to the employee 
over the period to which the annuity 
relates. The Senate amendment would 
exempt from the House rule the portion 
of the annuity attributable to employer 
contributions made prior to December 
31, 1957, and in addition provides new 
rules extending certain benefits now en- 
joyed only by annuitants under quali- 
fied plans to annuitants of nonqualified 
plans. These have to do with the $5,000 
exclusion for employer contributions in 
the case of the estate tax and the ex- 
clusion for estate and gift tax in the 
case of survivor annuities. As a result 
of the conference action, the Senate 
amendments are sustained. 

Amendment No. 61: The Senate 
amendment adds a new provision to the 
House bill relating to prepaid-subscrip- 
tion income. Under the Senate amend- 
ment, prepaid-subscription income will 
be included in the income of the pub- 
lisher in the year in which he is under a 
liability to furnish or deliver a news- 
paper, magazine, or other periodical, if 
the publisher so elects. The election 
which is available with respect to each 
trade or business cannot be made with 
respect to a trade or business where the 
cash receipts and disbursements method 
of accounting is used. An election once 
made is irrevocable unless revocation ob- 
tains the consent of the Secretary of the 
Treasury or his delegate. In addition, 
the Senate amendment would permit de- 
ferral of amounts received as dues or 
fees from members of a nonprofit cor- 
poration whose principal activities con- 
sist of providing services to members. 
As a result of the conference action, that 
part of the Senate amendment relating 
to prepaid-subscription income is sus- 
tained and that part of the Senate 
amendment relating to dues and fees of 
nonprofit corporations is not sustained. 

Amendment No. 64: The House bill 
provides rules for amending section 481 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954. 
Section 481 provides rules respecting ad- 
justments required because of changes in 
methods of accounting. The House bill 
provided that the net amount of any ad- 
justment required under section 481 
which results in an increase in taxable 
income of more than $3,000 and which is 
attributable to pre-1954 code years is to 
be taken into account ratable in the year 
of ths change of accounting method and 
the 9 succeeding taxable years, but only 
if the taxpayer was engaged in the same 
trade or business for 9 years before 1954. 
The Senate amendment would allow the 
full 10-year spread for pre-1954 code 
years provided by the House bill whether 
or not the taxpayer was engaged in the 
same trade or business for the 9 years 
succeeding 1954. The Senate amend- 
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ment also provides an election whereby 
adjustments arising as a result of a 
change in accounting in a taxable year to 
which the 1954 code applies ending be- 
fore January 1, 1958, may be spread for 
10 years, beginning with the first taxable 
year which begins after December 31, 
1957. As a result of the conference ac- 
tion, the Senate amendment is sustained. 

Amendment No. 66: The Senate 
amendment retains, on an elective basis, 
the method of spreading adjustments 
arising under section 481 now provided 
by such section. Under the House bill, 
the 10-year-spread rule discussed above 
would have been an exclusive rule. The 
conference action accepts the Senate 
amendment. 

Amendment No. 69: The Senate 
amendment contains a transitional rule 
applicable to taxpayers who change 
their method of accounting under sec- 
tion 481 of the 1954 code without com- 
plying with the regulations relating to 
changes in method of accounting. This 
transitional rule would permit the tax- 
payer in lieu of making the adjustments 
required under the provisions of the 
House bill to elect to return to the earlier 
method of accounting. The election 
must be made within 6 months after the 
date of the enactment of the bill and is 
not available after the taxpayer and the 
Treasury have agreed to the terms and 
conditions for making a change in 
method of accounting requested by the 
taxpayer and it will not be available to 
a taxpayer who is required by the Treas- 
ury to change his method of accounting 
before the date of enactment of the bill. 
The conference committee action sus- 
tains the Senate amendment. 

Amendment No. 70: The Senate 
amendment would have provided an ex- 
emption from income tax in the case of 
certain nonprofit corporations and as- 
sociations organized before September 1, 
1955, if operated for the purpose of pro- 
viding reserve funds for an insurance of 
shares or deposits in domestic building 
and loan associations or certain banks. 
As a result of the conference action, the 
Senate amendment is not sustained. 

Amendment Nos. 74, 75: The bill as it 
passed the House dealt with the problem 
that has caused considerable concern 
since 1954, the fact that the 1954 code 
imposed severe penalties upon pension 
trusts that purchased unsecured deben- 
tures of the employer even though these 
purchases may have been made on the 
open market. The provision of the 
House bill specified four conditions which 
would make possible the purchase of un- 
secured debentures of an employer by 
a pension trust. The Senate amendment 
No. 74 eliminated one of the conditions 
as difficult to comply with and substan- 
tially unnecessary. In addition, the Sen- 
ate amendment No. 75 provided a method 
by which a pension trust could make un- 
secured loans to the employer where the 
employer was prohibited by law from 
pledging his assets as security for a loan. 
The House conferees accepted these 
amendments. 

Amendment No. 94: The House bill in 
section 32 dealt with the problem of the 
definition of property for purposes of the 
depletion allowance. Under present law, 
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where a taxpayer in the extractive in- 
dustries has several properties, the way 
in which the various properties are ag- 
gregated can affect the amount of deple- 
tion deductions that he gets. The House 
bill dealt with the argument by a num- 
ber of taxpayers that the rules relating 
to aggregation provided in the 1954 code, 
which were intended to be liberalizing, 
would, in fact, deprive a taxpayer of 
some benefits under the 1939 code. The 
House bill generally permitted taxpayers 
to use either the 1954 code provisions or 
the 1939 code provisions. 

The Senate amendment No. 94 made a 
number of changes in this area which 
the managers on the part of the House 
accepted. The changes were as follows: 

First. The provision of the House bill 
providing a choice between the 1939 
code rules and the 1954 code rules was 
restricted to oil and gas wells. 

Second. New rules were provided 
which will be the exclusive rules with 
respect to operating mineral interests 
other than oil and gas and nonoperating 
mineral interests after December 31, 
1957. This new aggregation rule is also 
‘available on an elective basis between 
1954 and 1958. In general, the theory 
of the new rule is that any aggregation 
of properties will be permitted so long 
as each aggregation contains all the min- 
eral interests that comprise a complete 
mine or mines. Generally, it is believed 
that this will correspond to accounting 
practices in the extractive industries. 

Third. The Senate amendment pro- 
vides that the time for electing particu- 
lar aggregations may be postponed from 
the taxable year of the first exploration 
expenditure as provided by present law 
to the year of the first development ex- 
penditure. 

Fourth. In addition, the Senate 
amendment provides certain relaxation 
in the present rules dealing with the 
aggregation of nonoperating mineral in- 
terests. 

Amendment No. 109: The House bill 
provided a carryback and carryover of 
the unused foreign tax credit. This 
carryback or carryover would corre- 
spond in method to the carryback and 
carryover of net operating losses. This 
section was deleted in the Senate bill 
and has been restored by the conferees. 

Amendment No. 110: The Senate bill 
adopted a new provision dealing with 
the basis of property transferred by gift. 
Under present law, the recipient of a gift 
must treat as his basis the basis of the 
property in the hands of the donor. 
Under the Senate amendment, the re- 
cipient of the gift is permitted to add 
to the donor’s basis in determining his 
own basis in the property the amount of 
any gift tax paid by the donor which is 
applicable to this property. The addi- 
tional basis cannot increase the basis 
above the fair market value at the time 
of the gift. The House conferees ac- 
cepted this amendment. 

Amendment No. 113: The Senate 
added a new provision to the bill by 
amendment No. 113 which would increase 
the opportunity to make a reinvestment 
which will postpone any capital gains 
tax following the loss of one’s property 
by seizure, requisition, or condemnation 
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or threat or imminence thereof. Under 
present law, in these circumstances it is 
required that the new property be simi- 
lar or related in use. Frequently, for 
example, where farm land has been con- 
demned and the farmers, being unable to 
buy more farm land, have purchased 
urban real estate, they have found that 
they were not entitled to postponement 
of gain because the new real estate had 
a different use. The Senate amendment 
provides that the postponement of the 
gains tax will be allowed if the new prop- 
erty is of a like kind. Thus, in the ex- 
ample, purchase of other real estate 
would be satisfactory. The conferees 
accepted this amendment. 

Amendment No. 117: The Senate bill 
added a provision which would permit 
taxpayers to deduct from ordinary in- 
come losses on property used in a trade 
or business arising from casualty or 
theft and for which the taxpayer is not 
compensated by insurance. This deduc- 
tion could be made before having to off- 
set these losses against gains from the 
sale of property used in the trade or 
business, which gains would otherwise 
be taxable at capital gains rates. Gen- 
erally, this provision will offset a dis- 
advantage under present law for tax- 
payers who insure their own properties. 
The conferees accepted this amendment. 

Amendment No. 119: The House bill 
dealt with a loophole that had arisen 
under the 1954 code whereby bonds 
which had originally been issued at a 
discount were called before maturity 
at terms that were favorable to the bond- 
holder. The Senate bill accepted the 
intention of this provision but in amend- 
ment No. 119 the Senate restricted the 
operation of this loophole-closing pro- 
vision to cases where there was some 
intention at the time of issue to call 
the bond prior to maturity. The con- 
ferees accepted this amendment. 

Amendment No. 125: The House bill 
dealt with a loophole that had developed 
after the 1954 code whereby dealers in 
securities could avoid the effect of 
section 1232 which was designed to pre- 
vent the use of short sales to artificially 
extend the holding period on investment 
securities. This could be done by closing 
short sales with stock held for customers 
in the ordinary course of trade or busi- 
ness. The House bill closed this loop- 
hole by restricting the 1954 code pro- 
vision to routine short sales that were 
not used for tax avoidance. These were 
defined as short sales which were closed 
within 20 days. The Senate accepted 
this provision with respect to invest- 
ments in stocks, but they did not apply 
it with respect to bonds. It appears that 
routinely dealers make short sales for 
longer than 20 days in the bond market, 
and the particular loophole with which 
section 1232 is concerned is not particu- 
larly significant in bond operations. 
The House conferees accepted this 
amendment. 

Amendment No. 130: The House bill 
made two provisions with respect to the 
treatment of the sale of a patent by the 
inventor or by an original investor. In 
the first place, a technical defect of the 
1954 code was corrected and the Senate 
bill accepted this amendment. In addi- 
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tion, the House bill provided that an in- 
ventor could not obtain capital gains by 
selling a patent to a corporation in 
which he owns 25 percent or more of the 
stock. Under present law, this prohibi- 
tion operates only if the inventor owns 
50 percent or more of the stock. The 
Senate restored the 50 percent test but 
the Senate receded in conference and 
the House provision was retained. 

Amendment No. 134: The Senate bill 
added a new provision dealing with the 
taxation of small business investment 
companies. These companies are a new 
class of investment companies which are 
provided for in the Small Business In- 
vestment Act of 1958 which has recently 
passed the Congress. Generally, these 
companies are designed to provide a 
pool of equity funds for operating small 
businesses. The Senate amendment 
provides three tax advantages for these 
companies. They are permitted any 
ordinary deduction losses that they 
might realize from their investments in 
small businesses. Secondly, these in- 
vestment companies are permitted a de- 
duction of 100 percent of dividends re- 
ceived rather than the 85 percent deduc- 
tion allowed corporations generally. In 
addition, individuals who invest in a 
small business investment company 
may take an ordinary deduction for 
losses realized on their stock in the in- 
vestment company. The conferees ac- 
cepted this amendment. 

Amendment No. 135: The Senate bill 
provides that if a taxpayer receives 
triple damages for injuries sustained 
from violations of the antitrust laws, 
these may be taxed as though they had 
been received pro rata over the period 
for which the injury was sustained. 
This applies to amounts received as 
awards as well as amounts received as 
settlements of an action. Under pres- 
ent law the amounts are taxable as 
though received in 1 year. The House 
conferees accepted this amendment. 

Amendment No. 137: The Senate 
amendment No. 137 dealt with a tech- 
nical problem in the provisions which 
extend the statute of limitations where 
necessary to make an adjustment correl- 
ative to another adjustment required to 
be made by the taxpayer. The amend- 
ment would deal with the case where the 
correlative adjustments occurred, one in 
a parent corporation and the other in a 
subsidiary corporation. The House con- 
ferees accepted this amendment. 

Amendment No. 142: This Senate 
amendment provides three specific 
changes in the provisions relating to 
the computation of tax where the tax- 
payer must restore a substantial amount 
which he had previously included in 
taxable income under a claim of right. 
The first amendment makes it clear 
that taxes to be taken into account 
on the previous inclusion of the in- 
come will include the World War II 
excess profits tax. The second amend- 
ment extends this treatment to cer- 
tain refunds or repayments made by 
aregulated public utility under a court 
order in settlement of litigation or un- 
der the threat of litigation. The third 
Senate amendment extends this section 
to price redeterminations under sub- 
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contracts where higher up in the tiers 
of subcontracts the price redetermina- 
tion involves a repayment to the 
United States. The conferees accepted 
these amendments. 

Amendment-No. 146: This Senate 
amendment deals with price redetermi- 
nations involving subcontracts under 
contracts subject to renegotiation. The 
material added by the Senate would pro- 
vide that in lieu of taking into account 
a new deduction in income items for the 
repayments, the taxpayers involved may 
recompute the tax for the earlier year 
as though the amount of the overpay- 
ment had not in fact been paid. The 
House conferees accepted this amend- 
ment. 

Amendments Nos. 148, 161: The House 
bill repeated the provisions of the 1954 
code which permitted certain unincor- 
porated businesses to elect to be taxed as 
corporations. The Senate amendment 
restored this election to the law and 
further made certain relatively technical 
amendments to the provisions for elect- 
ing this treatment. These changes are 
required as a result of the fact that the 
Treasury has been unable so far to 
issue regulations under these provisions 
for the taxation of businesses as if they 
were corporations. The House conferees 
accepted the Senate amendments. 

Amendment No. 163: This Senate 
amendment adds a new subchapter to 
the code which would permit certain 
small corporations to be taxed in a man- 
ner generally similar to the manner of 
taxing partnerships. Under the new pro- 
visions, if all the shareholders elect this 
treatment, the shareholders would be 
taxable on the corporate income whether 
it was dstributed or not, and the cor- 
poration itself would not be subject to 
tax. Generally, the corporate income 
would be treated as ordinary income to 
the shareholder but in the case of long- 
time capital gains, this characteristic of 
the income would carry to the sharehold- 
er level. Losses incurred by the corpora- 
tion would be deductible on a pro rata 
basis by the shareholder. The section 
contains a number of provisions deal- 
ing with the character of distributions 
to the shareholders following the year 
in which the corporation has elected 
this partnership type treatment. Gen- 
erally, the right to the new treatment 
is limited to corporations with 10 or less 
shareholders. 

Amendment No. 208: This Senate 
amendment dealt with the treatment 
between 1952 and 1954 of certain con- 
tracts wherein the payor agreed to pay 
any income taxes imposed on the payee 
attributable to payments under the con- 
tract. Previously the Congress had pro- 
vided that the treatment accorded these 
contracts prior to 1952 would be ex- 
tended between 1952 and the effective 
date of the 1954 code if the contracts 
were leases between corporations. The 
Senate amendment No. 208 extends this 
principle to contracts other than leases 
between two corporations. The House 
conferees accepted this amendment, 

Amendment No. 212: This Senate 
amendment provides that the 1954 code 
rules with respect to the application of 
the marital deduction to property left in 
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a life estate for a surviving spouse will 
apply in the case of decedents dying 
after April 1, 1948, and before the effec- 
tive date of the 1954 code. 

Amendment No. 218: The House bill 
contained provisions dealing with the 
determination of the basis of property 
in the case of railroad corporations that 
changed their method of accounting 
after 1940 from the retirement method 
to the depreciation method. Generally 
the provisions of the House bill were in 
the nature of a compromise of a dis- 
pute between the taxpayers and the 
Treasury as to the proper adjustment to 
be made at the time of this change. The 
Senate accepted the House provisions in 
this regard with one exception contained 
in amendment No. 218. This provided 
that the new provisions would not be 
applicable where the adjustment in the 
case of a particular taxpayer had been 
settled by a court decision which be- 
came final after 1955. 

Amendment No. 219: This Senate 
amendment added to the House bill a 
provision to extend the time for filing 
claims for refund arising from deduction 
of certain educational expenses in 1954. 
The Treasury regulations indicating that 
these expenses, principally certain ex- 
penses of further education for teachers, 
were deductible under the 1954 code was 
not issued until a few days before the 
expiration of the statute of limitations 
for the first taxable year to which the 
1954 code applied. The amendment 
would give taxpayers a reasonable time 
to comply with the Treasury regulations. 
The House conferees accepted the 
amendment, 

Amendment No. 220: This Senate 
amendment extends the time through 
1960 for which a taxpayer may take a 
deduction for the accrued costs of va- 
cation pay even though those costs are 
not strictly accruable. These expenses 
were allowed under Treasury ruling in 
1947 but the ruling was reversed in 1954. 
The effect of this reversal, however, has 
been postponed by successive Treasury 
actions through 1958. The House con- 
ferees agreed with this amendment. 

Amendment No. 222: This Senate 
amendment adds to the House bill a pro- 
vision extending the time within which 
refunds may be made for overpayments 
of income tax resulting from the er- 
roneous inclusion in gross income of cer- 
tain compensation for injuries or sick- 
ness if the claims were timely filed after 
1951. These claims were initially filed 
under certain court decisions which in- 
dicated that the amounts received would 
not be includible in gross income but 
initially the Internal Revenue Service 
did not follow the court decision. In 
1957 a Supreme Court decision made it 
clear that these amounts were not prop- 
erly includible in income and in effect 
validated the refund claims. The 
amendment would permit payment of 
these refund claims despite the fact that 
the statute of limitations has expired. 
The House conferees accepted this 
amendment. 

Amendment No. 223: This Senate 
amendment deals with amounts received 
by certain motor carriers in 1952 in 
settlement of claims against the United 
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States arising out of Government seizure 
of the properties of these motor carriers 
in 1944 and 1945. The amendment pro- 
vides that the amounts received in 1952 
may at the election of the taxpayer be 
treated as though they had been re- 
ceived during the period of Government 
operation in 1944 and 1945. The House 
conferees accepted this amendment. 
Amendment No. 224: This Senate 
amendment deals with a special pro- 
vision of the 1939 Code which limits 
the surtax on individuals to 30 percent 
on certain payments received from the 
United States. This section further 
provides that in these cases reasonable 
cause for failure to file a return shall 
include the filing of a timely incomplete 
return where the taxpayer was led to 
believe that no tax was due on the 
amount received under a settlement 
with the United States. The amend- 
ment extends this latter provision to 
other payments received as settlements 
under the same claim. The House con- 
ferees accepted this amendment. 
Amendment No. 226: This Senate 
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error in the 1954 Code whereby it became 
possible for a regulated investment com- 
pany to pay out less than 90 percent of 
its earnings and dividends in a year in 
which it realized large capital losses and 
thereby open up the possibility of using 
the capital losses to reduce its earnings 
and profits and making some dividends 
tax free in the hands of the shareholders. 
The amendment makes it clear that a 
regulated investment company would 
not be able to deduct from earnings and 
profits amounts which are not deductible 
in computing taxable income for the tax- 
able year. The House conferees agreed 
to this amendment. 

Amendment No. 227: This Senate 
amendment dealt with the imposition of 
estate and gift taxes on citizens of the 
United States residing in the possessions, 
The amendment, as modified in confer- 
ence, provides that United States citizens 
who acquired their United States citizen- 
ship independently of their connection 
with the possessions will not be able to 
avoid the Federal estate tax by reason 
of dying while a resident of one of the 
possessions, nor will they be able to avoid 
the gift tax by making a gift while resi- 
dent in one of the possessions. This is 
designed to prevent a serious loophole for 
the evasion of estate and gift taxes under 
present law. The amendment also pro- 
vides that estate and gift taxes paid to 
the possessions will in these cases be 
treated as taxes for which a foreign tax 
credit is allowed. While the House con- 
ferees accepted these amendments, a 
further provision of the Senate bill was 
not accepted. This would have made 
subject to United States estate and gift 
taxes individuals who were United States 
citizens solely by reason of birth or resi- 
dence in the possessions. It is believed 
that this particular area requires further 
study. 

Amendment No. 228: This Senate 
amendment provides that a foreign tax 
credit will be allowed with respect to cer- 
tain British taxes collected at the source 
on royalty payments. This provision 
will apply to taxable years beginning 
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after 1949. For the future it would ap- 
pear to have no effect, in view of a provi- 
sion under the tax convention with the 
United Kingdom recently approved by 
the Senate, since under that convention 
the United Kingdom will agree not to im- 
pose taxes on royalties in the particular 
circumstances under which the problem 
has arisen. If the foreign tax is not im- 
posed, then no foreign tax credit will be 
necessary. 

Amendment No. 229: In amendment 
No. 229 the Senate included with some 
modification the substance of H. R. 
13382, the small business tax revision 
bill of 1958. The principal Senate 
amendments and the conference action 
thereon is as follows: 

(a) A Senate amendment limited the 
3-year loss carryback provision of the 
House bill by specifying that not more 
than $50,000 of loss could be carried 
back to the third preceding year. In 
conference the Senate receded from 
this amendment and restored the unlim- 
ited 3-year carryback of the House 
bill. 

(b) A Senate amendment would have 
provided that the rapid methods of de- 
preciation provided under the 1954 Code 
could be applied to $50,000 of certain 
used machinery and equipment acquired 
in any year after 1957. This amend- 
ment entailed some very complicated 
provisions designed to prevent the use 
of this rapid depreciation of used equip- 
ment as a device for converting ordi- 
nary income into capital gains. In view 
of the complexity of the provisions and 
the possibility that they might be a 
trap for the unwary under particular 
circumstances, the Senate conferees 
agreed to recede on this amendment, 

(c) With respect to the provisions of 
the small business bill in the House 
dealing with the postponement of es- 
tate taxes the Senate bill contained two 
modifications designed to prevent cir- 
cumstances which would inappropri- 
ately exclude certain taxpayers from 
the advantage of the section. The 
House conferees accepted these amend- 
ments. 

(d) Finally the Senate amended the 
provision of the House bill dealing with 
ordinary loss treatment on certain stock 
investment in small corporations. Un- 
der the House bill an original investor 
in a small corporation could obtain or- 
dinary loss treatment on losses on that 
stock but this applied only if the in- 
vestor was an individual. The Senate 
amendment extends this ordinary loss 
treatment to an original investment by 
a partnership. The House accepted 
this amendment. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. REED] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, I join with 
my distinguished chairman in urging 
the adoption by the House of the con- 
ference report on H. R. 8381. This leg- 
islation had its beginning in the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means as a legis- 
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lative measure designed to remove inad- 
vertent tax loopholes contained in our 
Federal tax structure and to remove 
unintended hardships that may result 
from the inequitable operation of certain 
provisions of our tax law. In the legis- 
lative process the loophole-closing and 
hardship-removing character of the leg- 
islation has been somewhat modified by 
the inclusion of many other proposals 
that do not quite meet the original defi- 
nition of purpose of the bill. The bill as 
it has been modified in conference and 
brought back to the House by the House 
conferees is a meritorious measure that 
warrants the support of the member- 
ship of this august body. In this con- 
nection I would like to commend for your 
approval the very capable and effective 
work that was done by my fellow House 
conferees in constructively representing 
the best interests of the House in acting 
on this measure. 

There were some provisions lost in 
conference that I would have preferred 
to see retained in the bill. Regrettably, 
the pressing time limitation imposed on 
the conferees did not accord adequate 
opportunity to have the meritorious pro- 
visions that were deleted sufficiently dis- 
cussed so that they might be included 
in the conference report as having been 
accepted. It is my hope that during 
the next session of Congress we will pro- 
ceed more deliberately on such provi- 
sions that fall in this meritorious cate- 
gory and eventually find them enacted 
into law. 

It will not be my purpose in these clos- 
ing days of the 85th Congress to discuss 
any of the substantive provisions of the 
bill as presented by the conference ac- 
tion. The conference report has been 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
today, beginning on page 17807 and is 
available to the membership of the House 
for its perusal. 

Mr. Speaker, I would point out to the 
membership that through action in the 
other body the so-called small-business 
tax legislation that passed the House 
recently has been incorporated as a part 
of this bill. Operating within a very lim- 
ited revenue loss margin I believe that 
the Congress has acted to provide sig- 
nificant improvements in important pro- 
visions of the tax law as they affect 
small business. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption by 
the House of the conference report on 
H. R. 8381. 


AMENDING TITLE II OF THE SOCIAL 
SECURITY ACT 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 11346) to 
amend title II of the Social Security Act 
to include Massachusetts among the 
States which are permitted to divide 
their retirement systems into two parts 
so as to obtain social security coverage, 
under State agreement, for only those 
State and local employees who desire 
such coverage, with Senate amendments 
thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 


Strike out lines 3, 4, and 5, and insert 
“That the fourth sentence of section 218 (d) 
(6) of the Social Security Act is amended by 
inserting ‘Massachusetts,’ before ‘Minnesota,’ 
and by inserting ‘Vermont,’ before Wash- 
ington.” 

After line 5, insert: 

“Sec. 2. Such section 218 (d) (6) is 
amended by inserting after the fifth sen- 
tence the following new sentence: ‘In the 
case of any retirement system divided pur- 
suant to the fourth sentence of this para- 
graph, the position of any member of the 
division or part composed of positions of 
members who do not desire coverage may be 
transferred to the separate retirement sys- 
tem composed of positions of members who 
desire such coverage if it is so provided in a 
modification of such agreement which is 
mailed, or delivered by other means, to the 
Secretary prior to 1960 or, if later, the ex- 
piration of 1 year after the date on which 
such agreement, or the modification thereof 
making the agreement applicable to such 
separate retirement system, as the case may 
be, is agreed to, but only if, prior to such 
modification or such later modification, as 
the case may be, the individual occupying 
such position files with the State a written 
request for such transfer.“ 

Amend the title so as to read: “An act to 
amend title II of the Social Security Act to 
include Massachusetts and Vermont among 
the States which are permitted to divide 
their retirement systems into two parts so 
as to obtain social security coverage, under 
State agreement, for only those State and 
local employees who desire such coverage, 
and to permit individuals who have decided 
against such coverage to change their deci- 
sion within a year after the division of the 
system.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

Mr. NICHOLSON. Reserving the 
right to object, Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman explain this matter? 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, the Senate 
added two substantive amendments to 
this bill. First, the Senate included in 
addition to the State of Massachusetts, 
which was in the House bill, the State of 
Vermont, in a list of States which are 
permitted to divide their retirement 
systems into two parts. Second, the bill 
was amended to accord a second oppor- 
tunity to individuals in States with a 
divided system to obtain coverage. We 
are advised that the Representative from 
Vermont feels that the amendment is 
acceptable. We have checked with the 
majority leader, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack], who 
is the author of the bill, and he says 
the amendments are acceptable to him. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, the purpose 
of H. R. 11346, in the form in which 
it passed the House of Representatives 
was to amend title II of the Social Secu- 
rity Act, as amended in 1956, to include 
the State of Massachusetts under the 
provision of present law which permits 
specified States to divide a retirement 
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system into two parts and provide social 
security coverage for the part consisting 
of the positions of those employees who 
desire such coverage. 

The Senate added two substantive 
amendments to this bill. First, it also 
included, in addition to the State of Mas- 
sachusetts, the State of Vermont in the 
list of States which are permitted to 
divide their retirement systems into two 
parts. Second, the bill was amended to 
accord to those persons not originally 
choosing coverage under this provision 
of the law an additional opportunity to 
elect such coverage. Under this amend- 
ment a State would be permitted to 
modify its coverage agreement with the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare at any time before 1960, or, if 
later, within 1 year after coverage is 
approved for the group in question to 
transfer these people to the group de- 
siring coverage. Such a transfer would 
be made only in the case of individuals 
who filed a written request with the State 
before the date of approval by the Secre- 
tary of the modification proposing the 
transfer. 

I might point out that, with regard to 
the second amendment, the Committee 
on Ways and Means had two bills pend- 
ing before it on this subject which were 
introduced by our colleagues on the 
committee, the Honorable Herman P. 
EBERHARTER and the Honorable Joun W. 
Byrnes, and I should further point out 
that the Committee on Ways and Means 
acted favorably on the substance of these 
bills by including the provisions in the 
major social security bill which passed 
the House on July 31, 1958. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, the House- 
passed version of H. R. 11346 had as its 
purpose the addition of the State of 
Massachusetts to the list of those States 
that are permitted to extend old-age 
and survivors insurance coverage to only 
those members of a retirement system 
who desire such coverage. The Senate, 
in its action on this legislation, has added 
the State of Vermont to this list and 
has in addition accorded to those persons 
not originally favoring coverage under 
this provision of the law an additional 
opportunity to elect such coverage. 


AMENDMENT OF TITLE II OF SOCIAL 
SECURITY ACT 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to take from the Speaker's 
table the bill (H. R. 5411) to amend title 
II of the Social Security Act to provide 
that a widow or former wife divorced 
who loses mother’s insurance benefits by 
remarriage may again become entitled 
if her husband dies within 1 year of such 
remarriage, with Senate amendments 
thereto, and concur in the Senate amend- 
ments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 2, after line 13, insert: 

“Sec. 2. Subsection (k) of section 218 of 
the Social Security Act is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new para- 
graph: 

(63) Any agreement with any instrumen- 
tality of two or more States entered into 
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pursuant to this act may, notwithstanding 
the provisions of subsection (d) (5) (A) and 
the references thereto in subsections (d) (1) 
and (d) (3), apply to service performed by 
employees of such instrumentality in any 
policeman's or fireman’s position covered by 
a retirement system, but only upon compli- 
ance, to the extent practicable, with the re- 
quirements of subsection (d) (3). For the 
purpose of the preceding sentence, a retire- 
ment system which covers positions of po- 
licemen or firemen or both, and other posi- 
tions shall, if the instrumentality concerned 
so desires, be deemed to be a separate retire- 
ment system with respect to the positions 
of such policemen or firemen, or both, as 
the case may be.“ 

Page 8, after line 13, insert: 

“POLICEMEN AND FIREMEN IN STATE OF 

WASHINGTON 

“Src. 3. Section 218 (p) of the Social Se- 
curity Act (relating to policemen and fire- 
men in certain States) is amended by in- 
serting ‘Washington,’ immediately after 
Tennessee.“ 

Amend the title so as to read: “An act 
to amend title II of the Social Security Act 
to provide that a widow or former wife 
divorced who loses mother's insurance bene- 
fits by remarriage may again become entitled 
if her husband dies within 1 year of such 
remarriage, to provide that interstate instru- 
mentalities may secure coverage for police- 
men and firemen in positions under a re- 
tirement system of the instrumentality.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of this bill, as it passed the House 
of Representatives, was to amend title 
II of the Social Security Act to provide 
that a widow or former wife divorced 
who loses mother’s insurance benefits by 
remarriage may again become entitled 
if her husband dies within 1 year of such 
remarriage. 

The Senate added two amendments to 
this bill. First, a provision was added 
to permit any instrumentality of two or 
more States. to obtain social security 
coverage, under its agreement, for those 
of its employees who are in policemen’s 
or firemen’s positions covered by a re- 
tirement system and who desire such 
coverage. Second, the State of Wash- 
ington is added to the list of States con- 
tained in subsection (p) of section 218 
of the act which are permitted to make 
coverage available to policemen and fire- 
men. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, I have 
joined in urging House concurrence in 
the Senate amendments to H. R. 5411. 
That legislation as it passed the House 
provided for the reinstatement of rights 
to mothers’ insurance benefits under the 
Social Security Act that were termi- 
nated by remarriage under circum- 
stances where the new husband dies 
prior to the surviving spouse qualifying 
as his widow for old-age and survivors 
insurance purposes. The change pro- 
vided in the House bill gave to mothers 
protection that is similar to that ac- 
corded widows under similar circum- 
stances. 
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The substantive amendment added by 
the Senate has as its purpose the au- 
thorization for interstate instrumentali- 
ties to secure OASI coverage for police- 
men and firemen who are employed by 
such instrumentalities and who are in 
positions covered under a retirement 
system. 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 403 OF 
SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS 
OF 1954 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 7570) to 
amend section 403 of the Social Security 
Amendments of 1954 to provide social 
security coverage for certain employees 
of tax-exempt organizations which er- 
roneously but in good faith failed to 
file the required waiver certificate in 
time to provide such coverage, with Sen- 
ate amendments thereto, and concur in 
the Senate amendments. A 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 1, line 4, strike out all after “is” over 
to and including line 4 on page 2 and insert 
“amended by striking out ‘has failed to file 
prior to the enactment of the Social Security 
Amendments of 1956,’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘did not have in effect, during the 
entire period in which the individual was 
so employed'.“ 

Page 2, strike out lines 5, 6, and 7 and 
insert: 

“Sec. 2. Section 403 (a) (3) of the Social 
Security Amendments of 1954 is amended by 
inserting ‘performed during the period in 
which such organization did not have a valid 
waiver certificate in effect’ after ‘service’.” 

Page 2, after line 7, insert: 

“Sec. 3. Section 403 (a) (5) of the Social 
Security Amendments of 1954 is amended by 
inserting ‘without knowledge that a waiver 
certificate was necessary or’ after ‘in good 
faith and'.“ 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of H. R. 7570, in the form in which 
it passed the House of Representatives, 
was to amend section 403 of the Social 
Security Amendments of 1954 to provide 
that certain employees of nonprofit or- 
ganizations may receive social-security 
credit for earnings in the employ of such 
an organization, even though at the time 
the wages were reported the organiza- 
tion had not filed the necessary certifi- 
cate waiving its exemption from social- 
security taxes. 

In brief, the purpose of the House bill 
was to liberalize the strict requirements 
of the act with respect to this particular 
area. 

After the bill passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives, the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare advised the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee that, in the light 
of cases which had recently come to the 
attention of the Department, it would 
be advisable to make certain technical 
amendments to this bill in order that its 
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basie purposes and objectives might be 
better achieved. 

The Senate Finance Committee, as in- 
dicated in its report on the bill, did so 
amend this bill in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Department, 
and in that form the bill passed the 
Senate. As is explained in the Senate 
Finance Committee report on the bill, 
the modifications which were made by 
the Senate would provide retroactive so- 
cial-security credit for certain employees 
of a nonprofit organization, regardless 
of when the organization filed a valid 
waiver certificate and regardless of 
whether the employment involved was 
terminated. The report stated that only 
if the provisions of the bill cover all 
these conditions fully would the Depart- 
ment be certain that the present cover- 
age of section 403 would not be narrowed 
rather than liberalized. Thus, the 
amendments which were made by the 
Senate are technical in nature and de- 
signed not only to achieve the basic ob- 
jectives of the original bill but also to 
assure that the present coverage of sec- 
tion 403 will not be narrowed. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, it was the 
purpose of the House-passed version of 
this legislation to provide social-security 
coverage for certain employees of tax- 
exempt organizations which inadvertent- 
ly failed to file the required waiver certi- 
ficate in time to provide the intended 
coverage. H. R. 7570 would permit non- 
profit organizations to include its em- 
ployees under social security where the 
organization made the good faith as- 
sumption that it was not necessary to 
file a waiver certificate. The Senate 
in acting on this legislation amended the 
bill so as to clarify its provisions in con- 
formity with recommendations made by 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare subsequent to the House 
action on the bill. 


AMENDMENT OF TITLE II OF SOCIAL 
SECURITY ACT 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 8599) to 
amend title II of the Social Security Act 
so as to provide that the exception from 
“wages” made by section 209 (i) of such 
act is not applicable to payments to em- 
ployees of a State or a political sub- 
division thereof for employment cov- 
ered under voluntary agreements pur- 
suant to section 218 of such act, with 
Senate amendments thereto, and con- 
cur in the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 1, line 3, strike out all after “That” 
over to and including line 3 on page 2 and 
insert “subsection (i) of section 209 of the 
Social Security Act is amended by insert- 
ing immediately before the semicolon a 
period and the following: ‘As used in this 
subsection, the term “sick pay” includes re- 
muneration for service in the employ of a 
State, a political subdivision (as defined in 
sec. 218 (b) (2)) of a State, or an in- 
strumentality of two or more States, paid to 
an employee thereof for a period during 
which he was absent from work because of 
sickness’.” 
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Page 2, strike out lines 4 to 12, inclusive, 
and insert: 

“Sec, 2. The amendment made by section 
1 shall be applicable to remuneration paid 
after the enactment of this act, except that, 
in the case of any coverage group which is 
included under the agreement of a State 
under section 218 of the Social Security Act, 
the amendment made by section 1 shall also 
be applicable to remuneration for any mem- 
ber of such coverage group with respect to 
services performed after the effective date, 
specified in such agreement, for such cov- 
erage group, if such State has paid or agrees, 
prior to January 1, 1959, to pay, prior to such 
date, the amounts which under section 218 
(e) would have been payable with respect 
to remuneration of all members of such 
coverage group had the amendment made by 
section 1 been in effect on and after Janu- 
ary 1, 1951. Failure by a State to make 
such payments prior to January 1, 1959, 
shall be treated the same as failure to make 
payments when due under section 218 (e).“ 

Amend the title so as to read: “An act 
to amend title II of the Social Security Act 
So as to provide that the exception from 
‘wages’ made by section 209 (i) of such act 
shall not be applicable to payments to em- 
ployees of a State or a political division 
thereof for periods of absence from work 
on account of sickness.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. REED] and I may extend 
our remarks in connection with each of 
the bills from the Committee on Ways 
and Means now being passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, in the 
form in which it passed the House of 
Representatives, the purpose of H. R. 
8599 was to amend title II of the Social 
Security Act to make inapplicable to 
payments to State and local govern- 
ment employees for employment covered 
under a Federal-State old-age and sur- 
vivors’ insurance coverage agreement 
the provision of present law which ex- 
cludes from “wages” payments for pe- 
riods after the employee reaches 
retirement age in which he renders no 
services. The principal effect of the 
House bill would have been to permit 
inclusion of salary of State and local 
government. employees for periods dur- 
ing which the employee is on sick leave 
as wages for OASI purposes after the 
employee reaches retirement age, and 
also to apply the same treatment to any 
standby payments or other payments to 
such an employee for periods after re- 
tirement age in which he does no work 
for the employer. 

The Senate amendments to this bill, 
according to the explanation made in 
the Senate Finance Committee report, 
were adopted at the suggestion of the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and revised the language so as 
to make it apply only to State and local 
government sick-leave payments, and to 
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make clarifying changes in the effective 
date of the bill. The Department ad- 
vised that the language of section 1 of 
the House-passed bill was broader in its 
effect than was required to meet the 
problem presented by the States and, 
consequently, the bill was amended so as 
to restrict it to the basic problem. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 8599 
has as its purpose the amendment of 
title II of the Social Security Act so as 
to permit the inclusion of salaries of 
State and local government employees 
for periods during which the employee 
is on sick leave as wages for OASI pur- 
poses after the employee reaches retire- 
ment age. The object of the House- 
passed version of this legislation and the 
Senate-passed version are identical. 
However, the Senate has made clarify- 
ing changes in the bill in conformity 
with recommendations made by the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. It is appropriate that the 
House has agreed to these Senate 
amendments. 


AMENDMENT OF INTERNAL REVE- 
NUE CODE OF 1954 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 7670) to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 to provide that clubs shall not be 
denied exemption from corporate in- 
come taxes if they would be exempt from 
such taxes as benevolent life insurance 
associations but for their activities as 
clubs, which was unanimously reported 
favorably by the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 501 (c) 
(7) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
(relating to exemption of clubs from tax on 
corporations) is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new sentence: 
“Exemptions shall not be denied a club be- 
cause it is also a benevolent life insurance 
association of a purely local character, if 
85 percent or more of its income which is at- 
tributable to its life insurance operations 
consists of amounts collected from mem- 
bers for the sole purpose of meeting losses 
and expenses.” 

Sec, 2. The amendment made by this act 
shall be effective with respect to taxable 
years beginning more than 30 days after the 
enactment of this act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert the following: “That (a) sec- 
tion 501 (c) (7) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 (relating to exemption of clubs 
from income tax) is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new sentence: 
‘Exemption shall not be denied a club be- 
cause it is also a benevolent life insurance 
association of a purely local character, if 85 
percent or more of its income which is at- 
tributable to its operations as a benevolent 
life imsurance association consists of 
amounts collected from members for the 
sole purpose of meeting losses and expenses 
which are attributable to such operations, 
and if no part of the income which is at- 
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tributable to such operations is used for 
purposes described in the preceding sen- 
tence.” 

“(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall be effective with respect to taxable 
years beginning more than 30 days after the 
enactment of this act. 

“Sec. 2. Section 4242 (a) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to definition 
of dues) is amended by striking out ‘; and’ 
and inserting in lieu thereof a period, and 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new sentence: ‘In the case of an organiza- 
tion which is exempt from income tax under 
section 501 by reason of the second sentence 
of section 501 (e) (7), the term “dues” does 
not include an assessment for insurance pur- 
poses.“ 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, it has come 
to the attention of the Committee on 
Ways and Means that some clubs which 
would otherwise be tax exempt under 
section 501 (c) (7) of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 as clubs organized and 
operated exclusively for pleasure, recre- 
ation, and other nonprofitable purposes 
are being subjected to tax merely because 
they also operate as a benevolent life- 
insurance association of a purely local 
character. Benevolent life-insurance 
associations of a purely local character 
are exempt from tax under section 501 
(ce) (12). 

In considering this subject, it was the 
view of your committee that clubs which 
would otherwise be tax exempt should 
not be subjected to tax simply because 
they also conduct themselves as benevo- 
lent life-insurance associations of a 
purely local character providing death 
benefits to their members. H. R. 7670 
as amended by the Committee on Ways 
and Means would provide that a club 
shall not be denied tax exemption be- 
cause it is also a benevolent life-insur- 
ance association of a purely local char- 
acter. However, 85 percent or more of a 
club’s income attributable to operations 
as a benevolent life-insurance associa- 
tion must consist of amounts collected 
from members for the sole purpose of 
meeting losses and expenses attributable 
to such operations, and no part of such 
income may be used for the general pur- 
poses of the club looking toward pleas- 
ure, recreation, or other nonprofitable 
purposes. 

To make plain that assessments for 
insurance purposes are not to be sub- 
jected to the Federal excise tax on club 
dues, an exemption is supplied in the 
case of such taxes for such assessments. 
As amended by your committee, the bill 
will be effective with respect to taxable 
years beginning more than 30 days after 
the date of enactment. 

The Committee on Ways and Means 
was unanimous in ordering H. R. 7670 as 
amended favorably reported. I urge its 
adoption by the House. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, I have con- 
curred in the request of the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means that H. R. 7670 receive the 
favorable consideration of the House. 
This legislation would amend the Inter- 
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nal Revenue Code to provide that clubs 
shall not be denied exemption from cor- 
porate income taxes if they would be 
exempt as a benevolent life-insurance 
association but for their club activities. 
The legislation would broaden the pres- 
ent concept of an exempt social club by 
according an exemption to a club if the 
club in addition to being a social organ- 
ization also serves in the capacity of a 
benevolent life-insurance association of 
a local character. 

It would seem, Mr. Speaker, that it is 
appropriate for an organization com- 
bining these two types of activities being 
allowed to have an exempt status. 


TEMPORARY FREE ENTRY OF 
RELIGIOUS ARTICLES 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 274) to 
provide for the temporary free entry of 
religious sceneramas and other articles 
imported for exhibition by religious so- 
cieties or institutions, which was 
unanimously reported favorably by the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That (a) section 308 
of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended (19 
U. S. C. 1308, relating to temporary free entry 
for articles under bond), is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new 
paragraph: 

“(13) Articles for exhibition by religious 
societies or institutions.” 

(b) Such section 308 is further amended 
by striking out the word “and” at the 
end of paragraph (11), and by striking out 
the period at the end of paragraph (12) and 
inserting in lieu thereof a semicolon and 
the word “and.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert “That (a) section 308 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, as amended (19 U. S. C., 
sec. 1308, relating to temporary free entry 
for articles under bond), is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subdivision: 

14) Articles for exhibition by any cor- 
poration or association organized and oper- 
ated for religious purposes, including ceme- 
teries, schools, hospitals, orphanages, and 
similar nonprofit activities staffed and con- 
trolled by such corporation or association.’ 

“(b) Such section 308 is further amended 
by striking out ‘and’ at the end of subdi- 
vision (12), and by striking out the period 
at the end of subdivision (13) and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof; and'.“ 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
KEATING! may extend his remarks at this 
point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, this is 
@ measure which deserves the whole- 
hearted support of every Member of this 
body. It is designed to close one of those 
inequitable shortcomings in our laws 
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which are constantly coming to light. 
By enacting this bill, we will be aiding 
numerous religious societies and institu- 
tions to better carry out their important 
work. 

The need for this measure first came 
to my attention several years ago when 
I learned that the Sisters of Notre Dame 
in Rochester, N. Y., were charged duty 
on religious objects borrowed from their 
Motherhouse in Canada. The articles, 
consisting of several posters and small 
statuettes, were used in a mission 
scenerama at the Rochester War Me- 
morial in October 1955. They were used 
to illustrate graphically the meaning of 
“Catholic action around the world.” 

Under the present law, such articles 
are not specificaly exempted from duty 
payments. As a result, the Sisters were 
forced to pay the rate charged on all im- 
ported goods which consist chiefly of 
wood. 

Such duties are clearly unjust when 
levied on objects for use by our religious 
organizations on a temporary basis. It 
seems obvious and unquestionably logical 
that material used strictly for and by 
religious groups, without profit to any- 
one, should be free from duty when 
brought into the United States. 

H. R. 274 would eliminate this short- 
coming in the present tariff laws. It 
would permit the temporary entry, under 
bond without payment of duty, of arti- 
cles to be used for exhibition by reli- 
gious societies or institutions. Such 
goods would have to be exported or 
destroyed under customs supervision 
within 3 years, or the importer would 
be held liable for damages under the 
terms of the bond he had posted. 

As originally drafted, H. R. 274 drew 
favorable reports from the executive de- 
partments concerned with its policy and 
administration. The committee has 
added a clarifying amendment relating 
to the units which would be covered by 
this legislation. This language is per- 
fectly acceptable to me, since it would 
include groups such as the Sisters of 
Notre Dame, and it is my understanding 
the amendment is also acceptable to the 
departments concerned. 

My only regret concerning this meas- 
ure is that it cannot be made retroactive 
to help those Sisters who originally in- 
spired its introduction. However, I am 
confident they will be delighted by an 
affirmative action by this body today on 
this measure, since it will at least help 
similar groups in the future who wish to 
import goods for their activities. 

Mr. Speaker, the scope of this measure 
is small. But the moral and legal justi- 
fication is immense. It deserves the 
unanimous support of both Houses of 
Congress. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of H. R. 274 is to permit the tem- 
porary entry under bond, without pay- 
men‘ of duty, of articles for exhibition 
by religious societies or institutions, by 
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adding a new subdivision to section 308 
of the Tariff Act of 1930 as amended. 
The articles so entered would have to be 
exported or destroyed under customs su- 
pervision within a maximum period of 3 
years or the importer would be liable to 
liquidated damages under the terms of 
his bond. 

As pointed out in the committee re- 
port on the bill, favorable reports were 
received on it from the Departments of 
State and Commerce, as well as an in- 
formative report from the Tariff Com- 
mission. The committee was advised by 
the Treasury Department that no un- 
usual difficulty is anticipated in admin- 
istering the legislation as amended by 
the committee. 

The Committee on Ways and Means is 
unanimous in urging enactment of this 
legislation. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, the legisla- 
tion that has just passed the House would 
add to the list of articles that religious 
societies and institutions may import on 
a duty-free basis religious sceneramas 
and other articles for exhibition pur- 
poses. The importation of such articles 
would be of a temporary character. 
There are appropriate safeguards con- 
tained in the law to guard against abuses 
of this import privilege. The Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means was unanimous 
in favorably reporting this legislation 
to the House. 


ESTATE TAX DEDUCTION FOR CHAR- 
ITABLE TRANSFERS SUBJECTED 
TO FOREIGN DEATH TAXES 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent for the immediate con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 731) to give 
relief in the case of transfers to United 
States charities which are subject to 
State and foreign death taxes, which 
was unanimously reported favorably by 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 2053 (d) 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (re- 
lating to deductions from the gross estate 
for expenses, indebtedness, and taxes) is 
hereby amended to read as follows: 

„(d) Certain State and foreign death taxes. 

“(1) General rule: Notwithstanding the 
provisions of subsection (c) (1) (B) of this 
section, for purposes of the tax tmposed by 
section 2001 the value of the taxable estate 
may be determined, if the executor so elects 
before the expiration of the period of limi- 
tation for assessment provided in section 
6501, by deducting from the value of the 
gross estate the amount (as determined in 
accordance with regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary or his delegate) of any estate, suc- 
cession, legacy, or inheritance tax imposed 
by a State or Territory or the District of 
Columbia, or any possession of the United 
States, upon a transfer by the decedent for 
public, charitable, or religious uses described 
in section 2055 or 2106 (a) (2), and of any 
such tax imposed by and actually paid to any 
foreign country in respect of any property 
situated within such foreign country and in- 
cluded in the gross estate of a citizen or resi- 
dent of the United States upon a transfer by 
the decedent for public, charitable, or re- 
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ligious uses described In section 2055. The 
election shall be exercised in accordance with 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary or his 
delegate. 

“(2) Condition for allowance of deduction: 
No deduction shall be allowed under para- 
graph (1) for a State death tax or a foreign 
death tax specified therein unless the de- 
crease in the tax imposed by section 2001 
which results from the deduction provided 
in paragraph (1) is paid to, or permanently 
set aside for the benefit of, the public, char- 
itable, or religious transferees described in 
section 2055 or section 2106 (a) (2). In any 
case where the tax imposed by section 2001 
is equitably apportioned among the trans- 
ferees of property included in the gross estate, 
including those described in section 2055 and 
2106 (a) (2) (taking into account any ex- 
emptions, credits, or deductions allowed by 
this chapter), in determining such increase, 
there shall be disregarded any decrease in 
the Federal estate tax which any transferees 
other than those described in section 2055 
and 2106 (a) (2) are required to pay. 

“(3) Effect of deduction on credit for 
State death taxes and for foreign death 
taxes. See section 2011 (e) for the effect of 
a deduction taken under this subsection on 
the credit for State death taxes and see sec- 
tion 2014 (b) for the effect of a deduction 
taken under this subsection for the credit 
for foreign death taxes. An election under 
this subsection shall be deemed a waiver of 
the right to claim under this subchapter 
A a credit under any estate tax convention 
with any foreign country for any portion of 
any tax taken as a deduction under this 
subsection.” 

Src. 2. Section 2014 (b) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 is amended by adding 
at the end thereof a new paragraph (3) as 
follows: 

“(3) In any case where a deduction is al- 
lowed under section 2053 (d) for an estate, 
succession, legacy, or inheritance tax imposed 
upon a transfer for public, charitable, or 
religious uses described in section 2055, the 
allowance of the credit under this section 
shall be subject to the following additional 
conditions and limitations: 

“(i) The taxes described in subsection (a) 
shall not include any estate, succession, leg- 
acy, or inheritance tax for which a deduction 
is allowed under section 2053 (d). 

“(il) In applying the ratio prescribed in 
subsection (b) (1), the amount of such tax 
actually paid to such foreign country shall 
be reduced by the amount of any deduction 
allowed for such tax under section 2053 (d).” 

Sec. 3. The amendments to the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 made by sections 1 and 
2 of this act shall apply to the estates of all 
decedents dying after July 1, 1955. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: “That section 2053 (d) of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to 
deductions from the gross estate for certain 
State death taxes) is amended to read as 
follows: 

„d) Certain State and foreign death 
taxes: 

1) General rule: Notwithstanding the 
provisions of subsection (c) (1) (B) of this 
section, for purposes of the tax imposed by 
section 2001 the value of the taxable estate 
may be determined, if the executor so elects 
before the expiration of the period of limi- 
tation for assessment provided in section 
6501, by deducting from the value of the 
gross estate the amount (as determined in 
accordance with regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary or his delegate) of— 

“*(A) any estate, succession, legacy, or in- 
heritance tax imposed by a State or Terri- 
tory or the District of Columbia, or any pos- 
session of the United States, upon a transfer 
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by the decedent for public, charitable, or re- 
ligious uses described in section 2055 or 2106 
(a) (2), and 

„) any estate, succession, legacy, or in- 
heritance tax imposed by and actually paid 
to any foreign country in respect of any 
property situated within such foreign coun- 
try and included in the gross estate of a citi- 
zen or resident of the United States upon a 
transfer by the decedent for public, chari- 
table, or religious uses described in section 
2055. 


The determination under subparagraph (B) 
of the country within which property is situ- 
ated shall be made in accordance with the 
rules applicable under subchapter B (sec. 
2101 and following) in determining whether 
property is situated within or without the 
United States. Any election under this 
paragraph shall be exercised in accordance 
with regulations prescribed by the Secretary 
or his delegate. 

2) Condition for allowance of deduc- 
tion: No deduction shall be allowed under 
paragraph (1) for a State death or a foreign 
death tax specified therein unless the de- 
crease in the tax imposed by section 2001 
which results from the deduction provided 
in paragraph (1) will inure solely for the 
benefit of the public, charitable, or religious 
transferees described in section 2055 or sec- 
tion 2106 (a) (2). In any case where the 
tax imposed by section 2001 is equitably ap- 
portioned among all the transferees of 
property included in the gross estate, includ- 
ing those described in sections 2055 and 
2106 (a) (2) (taking into account any 
exemptions, credits, or deductions allowed 
by this chapter), in determining such de- 
crease, there shall be disregarded any de- 
crease in the Federal estate tax which any 
transferees other than those described in 
sections 2055 and 2106 (a) (2) are required 
to pay. 

(3) Effect on credits for State and for- 
eign death taxes of deduction under this 
subsection: 

“*(A) Election: An eleetion under this 
subsection shall be deemed a waiver of the 
right to claim a credit, against the Federal 
estate tax, under a death tax convention 
with any foreign country for any tax or por- 
tion thereof in respect of which a deduction 
is taken under this subsection, 

“*(B) Cross references: 

“ ‘See section 2011 (e) for the effect of a 
deduction taken under this subsection on 
the credit for State death taxes, and see sec- 
tion 2014 (f) for the effect of a deduction 
taken under this subsection on the credit for 
foreign death taxes.’ 

“SEC. 2. Section 2014 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 (relating to credit for for- 
eign death taxes) is amended by adding at 
ae end thereof the following new subsec- 

on: 

„) Additional limitation in cases in- 
volving a deduction under section 2053 (d): 
In any case where a deduction is allowed 
under section 2053 (d) for an estate, suc- 
cession, legacy, or inheritance tax imposed 
by and actually paid to any foreign country 
upon a transfer by the decedent for public, 
charitable, or religious uses described in sec- 
tion 2055, the property described in sub- 
paragraphs (A), (B), and (C) of paragraphs 
(1) and (2) of subsection (b) of this section 
shall not include any property in respect of 
which such deduction is allowed under sec- 
tion 2053 (d).’ 

“Sec. 3. Section 2011 (e) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to limitation 
on credit for State death taxes) is amended— 

“(1) by striking out ‘imposed upon a 
transfer’ and inserting in leu thereof ‘im- 
posed by a State or Territory or the District 
of Columbia, or any possession of the United 
States, upon a transfer’; 

“(2) by striking out ‘for which a deduc- 
tion’ in paragraph (1) and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘for which such deduction’; and 
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“(3) by striking out ‘the deduction au- 
thorized by’ each place it appears in para- 
graph (2) and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘such deduction authorized by.’ 

“Sec. 4. The amendments made by the 
preceding sections of this act shall apply 
with respect to the estates of decedents 
dying after the date of the enactment of 
this act.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
0. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to allow a deduction, for Federal 
estate tax purposes, in the case of cer- 
tain transfers to charities which are sub- 
jected to death taxes.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, as Mem- 
bers of the House will recall, prior to the 
enactment of Public Law 414 of the 84th 
Congress, a pyramiding of estate taxes 
resulted in instances of a gift by a de- 
cedent for charitable purposes which 
qualified for deduction under the Federal 
estate-tax law but which did not so 
qualify under the provision of applicable 
State law. This pyramiding came about 
as a result of the following rules. The 
amount allowable as a deduction for 
purposes of the Federal estate tax was 
limited to the amount payable to the 
charity. This amount was, of course, re- 
duced by the amount of the State taxes 
imposed on the value of the gift. The 
combination of the two taxes, and the 
resulting pyramiding, could result in the 
Federal estate tax being increased by 
much more than the estate tax on the 
bequest and in a considerable reduction 
in the amount of the transfer to charity. 
To prevent this, Public Law 414 granted 
a deduction to the estate for the amount 
of the State death taxes imposed upon 
a charitable transfer in cases where the 
net decrease in Federal estate taxes re- 
sulting from the deduction inured solely 
to the benefit of a charitable transferee 
or the entire Federal estate tax is equi- 
tably apportioned among all of the trans- 
ferees of the decedent. However, the 
rules thus provided do not extend to for- 
eign death taxes, and the pyramiding 
sought to be avoided by Public Law 414 
still results in cases where a foreign death 
tax is imposed upon a gift made to char- 
ity where the decedent is subject to the 
Federal estate tax. 

To place such gifts on a parity with 
gifts subject to the death taxes of a 
State, the District of Columbia, or the 
Territories and possessions of the United 
States, H. R. 731 provides that an execu- 
tor may elect to take a deduction for any 
foreign death tax actually paid with re- 
spect to property situated within the 
foreign country if such property is in- 
cluded in the gross estate of a citizen or 
resident of the United States. However, 
as is presently the case with respect to 
the deduction for State death taxes, the 
deduction for foreign death taxes will be 
allowed only if the decrease in Federal 
estate tax resulting from the deduction 
inures solely to the benefit of public, 
charitable, or religious transferees or if 
the entire Federal estate tax is equitably 
apportioned among all of the transferees 
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of the decedent which received property 
included in the gross estate. 

The Committee on Ways and Means 
was unanimous in ordering H. R. 731 
favorably reported. I urge its adoption 
by the House. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, existing 
law provides a deduction from the Fed- 
eral estate tax with respect to chari- 
table bequests. Foreign governments 
do not always follow the same rules as 
the Federal Government in determining 
what constitutes deductible charitable 
bequests. Consequently situations arise 
where a decedent leaves a remainder in- 
terest in his estate to what would be 
considered a deductible charitable pur- 
pose insofar as the Federal estate tax is 
concerned that is subject to tax under 
the laws of a foreign government. This 
has the effect of reducing the size of the 
charitable bequest that may be taken 
as a deduction for Federal estate tax 
purposes. 

H. R. 731 would amend the code to 
allow an executor an election to take 
a deduction for death taxes paid to a 
foreign country on property within that 
country if the property is included in 
the gross estate of a United States tax- 
payer upon property which the decedent 
would otherwise transfer for public, 
charitable, or religious uses. An elec- 
tion to take the deduction for the 
foreign taxes is deemed to be a waiver 
of the right to claim any credit for the 
foreign death taxes under a treaty. 


TEMPORARY SUSPENSION OF 
PROCESSING TAX ON PALM 
OIL 


Mr. MILLS. Mr, Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent for the immediate con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 10239) to 
amend certain subsections of subchap- 
ter B of chapter 37 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954, and for other pur- 
poses, which was unanimously reported 
favorably by the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 4511 (a) 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (re- 
lating to rate of tax on first domestic proc- 
essing of certain vegetable oils) is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“The tax imposed under section 4511 (a) 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 shall 
not apply with respect to the first domestic 
processing of palm oil, palm-kernel oil, fatty 
acids derived therefrom, or salts thereof, or 
of any combination or mixture solely be- 
cause such combination or mixture contains 
a substantial quantity of such oils, fatty 
acids, or salts, during the period beginning 
with the first day of the first month which 
begins more than 10 days after the date of 
the enactment of this act and ending with 
the close of June 30, 1960.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert “That the tax imposed under section 
4511 (a) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 shall not apply with respect to the first 
domestic processing of palm oil, palm-kernel 
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oil, fatty acids derived therefrom, or salts 
thereof, or of any combination or mixture 
solely because such combination or mixture 
contains a substantial quantity of one or 
more of such oils, fatty acids, or salts, dur- 
ing the period beginning with the first day 
of the first month which begins more than 
10 days after the date of the enactment of 
this act and ending with the close of June 
30, 1960.“ 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to suspend temporarily the tax 
on the processing of palm oil, palm- 
kernel oil, and fatty acids, salts, and 
combinations or mixtures thereof.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, the bill 
H. R. 10239, approved unanimously by 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 
corrects an inequitable competitive sit- 
uation arising from Public Law 85-235 
which suspended through June 30, 1960, 
the tax of 3 cents per pound imposed 
upon the first domestic processing of 
coconut oil. 

The tax on the first domestic process- 
ing of coconut oil is imposed by section 
4511 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954. This same section imposes the 
same 3 cents per pound tax on the 
first domestic processing of palm oil, 
palm-kernel oil, and fatty acids or salts 
derived therefrom. All of these oils are 
used for broadly similar purposes such 
as in the production of soap. The tem- 
porary suspension of the tax on coconut 
oil had the unintended result of placing 
palm oil and palm-kernel oil at a serious 
competitive disadvantage. This bill pro- 
vides that the temporary suspension of 
tax through June 30, 1960, presently pro- 
vided for coconut oil will be extended to 
palm oil and palm-kernel oil. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, this legisla- 
tion would suspend through June 30, 
1960, the 3-cent-per-pound processing 
tax imposed on palm oil, palm-kernel 
oil, and certain derivatives therefrom. 
The Committee on Ways and Means was 
unanimous in favorably acting on this 
legislation. 


RELIEVING SURGEONS GENERAL 
OF ARMY AND NAVY OF CERTAIN 
RESPONSIBILITIES OUTSIDE DE- 
PARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent for the immediate con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 2006) to re- 
lieve the Surgeons General of the Army 
and Navy of certain responsibilities out- 
side the Department of Defense, which 
Was unanimously reported favorably by 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That (a) section 4818 
(a) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
is amended by striking out the designation 
“(a)” in the first line thereof. 
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(b) Subsections (b) and (c) of section 
4818 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
are repealed. 

(c) Section 4835 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 is repealed. 

Sec. 2. Section 351 (d) of the Public 
Health Service Act (58 Stat. 702; 42 U. S. C. 
262 (d)) is amended by striking out the 
words “made jointly by the Surgeon Gen- 
eral, the Surgeon General of the Army, and 
the Surgeon General of the Navy, and ap- 
proved by the Administrator.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert “That (a) section 4818 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to 
administrative decisions in respect of adul- 
terated butter) is amended— 

“(1) by striking out (a) Taxability—’; 
and 

“(2) by striking out subsections (b) and 
(c) thereof. 

“(b) (1) Section 4835 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to adminis- 
trative decisions in respect of filled cheese) 
is repealed. 

2) The table of sections for subpart A 
of part II of subchapter C of chapter 39 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 is 
amended by striking out— 


“ ‘Sec, 4835. Administrative decisions.’ 

“(c) Paragraph (2) of section 7303 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (providing for 
forfeiture of certain property) is repealed. 

“Sec. 2. Section 351 (d) of the Public 
Health Service Act (58 Stat. 702; 42 U. S. C., 
sec. 262 (d) is amended by striking out 
‘regulations made jointly by the Surgeon 
General, the Surgeon General of the Army, 
and the Surgeon General of the Navy, and 
approved by the Administrator,’ and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof ‘regulations.’ ” 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 

time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, at the pres- 
ent time, the Internal Revenue Code and 
the Public Health Service Act each im- 
pose certain responsibilities upon the 
Surgeons General of the Army and Navy 
and the Secretary of the Treasury with 
respect to what are essentially civilian 
public-health matters. These functions 
are quite unnecessary at the present time 
and this bill eliminates the functions. 

The Internal Revenue Code in section 
4818 deals with the determination of 
what particular products will be sub- 
jected to the tax on adulterated butter. 
The section further provides that the 
Secretary of the Treasury may decide 
whether any ingredient in a butter sub- 
stitute is deleterious to the public health 
and provides that in disputes arising in 
connection with the taxability of some 
product as adulterated butter, appeal 
may be taken to a board including the 
Surgeons General of the Army and Navy 
and the Secretary of Agriculture. Simi- 
lar provisions are provided for the tax 
on filled cheese by section 4835 of the 
Internal Revenue Code. In addition, 
section 351 of the Public Health Service 
Act provides that the regulations relat- 
ing to the licensing of establishments 
for the manufacture of biological prod- 
ucts such as serums or antitoxins shall 
be made jointly by the Surgeon General 
of the United States and the Surgeons 
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General of the Army and Navy and 
approved by the Federal Security Admin- 
istration. 

The assignment of functions to the 
Army and Navy in these three instances 
arose at a time when the Army and Navy 
were principal purchasers of biological 
products and butter substitutes and were 
not adequately protected by the opera- 
tion of a general civilian agency that was 
concerned with the particular product. 
At the present time, the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act provides ade- 
quate safeguards to health with respect 
to adulterated butter and filled cheese. 
Similarly, the operation of the Public 
Health Service and the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare serves 
to protect the public interest with respect 
to biological products. In both of these 
cases it appears appropriate to eliminate 
the responsibility assigned to the Army 
and Navy and the Secretary of the 
Treasury in these purely health matters. 
It is not a matter of revenue. 

The committee has added an amend- 
ment to the bill that will repeal certain 
obsolete provisions dealing with the sei- 
zure and forfeiture of adulterated butter 
and filled cheese containing ingredients 
deleterious to health. These provisions 
are not essentially tax enforcement pro- 
visions and the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act provides ample authority 
for seizure of products containing sub- 
stances deleterious to human health. 

The Committee on Ways and Means 
was unanimous in reporting this bill. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, this legisla- 
tion would relieve the Surgeons General 
of the Army and Navy of certain duties 
imposed on them under the provisions of 
the Internal Revenue Code in regard to 
the regulatory taxes on adulterated but- 
ter and filled cheese. It would also re- 
lieve these offices of certain responsibil- 
ities imposed by the Public Health Serv- 
ice Act with respect to the licensing of 
establishments dealing in certain biolog- 
ical products. 

The Committee on Ways and Means 
in acting unanimously upon this legis- 
lation was informed that these services 
are now being performed by other execu- 
tive departments. 


ESTATE TAX TREATMENT IN CASE 
OF FAILURE TO RELINQUISH CER- 
TAIN POWERS ON ACCOUNT OF 
MENTAL DISABILITY 


Mr, MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent for the immediate con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 5804) to 
amend section 2038 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954—relating to rev- 
ocable transfers—which was unani- 
mously reported favorably by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 2038 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relat- 
ing to the treatment of certain revocable 
transfers for purposes of the estate tax) 
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is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new subsection: 

“(c) Effect of disability in certain cases: 
For purposes of this section, in the case of 
a decedent who was (for a continuous period 
beginning not less than 3 months before 
December 31, 1947, and ending with his 
death) under a mental disability to relin- 
quish a power, the term ‘power’ shall not 
include a power the relinquishment of which 
on or after January 1, 1940, and on or be- 
fore December 31, 1947, would, by reason of 
section 1000 (e) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1939, be deemed not to be a trans- 
fer of property for purposes of chapter 4 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1939.” 

Sec. 2. The amendment made by the first 
section of this act shall apply only with 
respect to estates of decedents dying after 
August 16, 1954. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 2, at the end of line 9, insert: “No 
interest shall be allowed or paid on any 
overpayment resulting from the application 
of the amendment made by the first section 
of this act with respect to any payment 
made before the date of the enactment of 
this act.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, under 
present law the gross estate of a de- 
cedent, for purposes of the Federal es- 
tate tax, includes property held in trust 
if the grantor of the trust reserves the 
right to change the trust beneficiaries 
even though in all other respects he has 
no interest in the corpus of the trust. 
Under the 1939 code, in the case of 
trusts created prior to January 1, 1939, 
a retained power to change beneficiar- 
ies could be relinquished if done so on 
or after January 1, 1940, or on or before 
December 31, 1947, without the imposi- 
tion of a gift tax. In addition, as a re- 
sult of the Technical Changes Act of 
1953, in the case of mentally incompetent 
decedents who died after December 31, 
1950, no Federal estate tax was imposed 
with respect to the corpus of a trust 
with a retained power to change bene- 
ficiaries if such property would have 
been free of gift tax had the power been 
relinquished under section 1000 (e) of 
the 1939 code. This latter rule is ap- 
plicable if the decedent was under a 
mental disability for a period begin- 
ning at least 3 months prior to Decem- 
ber 31, 1947, and continuing to the date 
of his death. The rule of the Technical 
Changes Act of 1953 was extended by 
Public Law 414 of the 84th Congress to 
decedents dying after December 31, 1947. 

Because of the limitations contained 
in the Technical Changes Act of 1953, 
and Public Law 414 of the 84th Con- 
gress, notwithstanding the incompetence 
of the decedent to relinquish a power, 
such decedent’s gross estate would in- 
clude all property with respect to which 
he had a retained power if the decedent 
was mentally incompetent for a period 
3 months or more before December 31, 
1947, and continued so until the date of 
his death if his death occurred after 
August 16, 1954. To place the estates 
of such decedents on a parity with es- 
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tates of decedents dying in years to 
which the 1939 code applies, H. R. 5804 
provides that the term “power” is not 
to include a power, the relinquishment 
of which during the period January 1, 
1940 to December 31, 1957, would have 
been free of the gift tax imposed by 
the 1939 code as a result of section 
1000 (e) of such code. This new excep- 
tion for mentally incompetent decedents 
will apply under the bill to all years 
from 1947 on so long as the decedent is 
mentally incompetent from October 1, 
1947, to the date of his death. 

The Committee on Ways and Means 
is unanimous in ordering H. R. 5804 
favorably reported. I urge its adoption 
by the House. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, this meri- 
torious legislation relates to the Fed- 
eral estate tax treatment in a case of 
a failure to relinquish certain powers 
where the failure is the result of mental 
disability. The bill would amend the 
1954 code with respect to persons who 
have been mentally incompetent for a 
period commencing at least 3 months 
prior to December 31, 1947, and who 
have remained so incompetent until the 
date of their death. It would be pro- 
vided that any powers such person may 
have had at the date of his death to 
change beneficiaries of a trust are not 
to result in inclusion of that property in 
his gross estate for estate tax purposes. 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation that has 
just passed the House was unanimously 
reported favorably by the membership 
of the Committee on Ways and Means. 


FREE IMPORTATION OF TOURIST 
LITERATURE 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent for the immediate consid- 
eration of the bill (H. R. 5944) to amend 
paragraph 1629 of the Tariff Act of 1920 
so as to provide for the free importation 
of tourist literature. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, 
which was unanimously reported favor- 
ably by the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That (a) paragraph 
1629 of the Tariff Act of 1930 is hereby 
amended by adding at the end thereof a new 
subparagraph to read as follows: 

“(c) Tourist literature containing histori- 
cal, geographic, timetable, travel, hotel, or 
similar information, chiefly with respect to 
places or travel facilities outside the con- 
tinental United States, issued by foreign 
governments or departments, agencies, or 
political subdivisions thereof, boards of trade, 
chambers of commerce, automobile associa- 
tions, or similar organizations or asso- 
ciations.” 

(b) This act shall be effective as to mer- 
chandise entered for consumption, or with- 
drawn from warehouse for consumption, on 
or after the day after the date of enactment 
of this act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out “(c)” and insert 
“(a)” 
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3 The committee amendment was agreed 
0. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of H. R. 5944, which was introduced 
by our colleague from the State of Wash- 
ington, the Honorable Don MAGNUSON, is 
to amend paragraph 1629 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930, a free-list provision, by 
adding at the end thereof a new sub- 
paragraph covering tourist literature is- 
sued by certain groups and which relates 
chiefly to places or travel facilities out- 
side the continental United States. 

The basic statutory language in the 
tariff schedules of the Tariff Act of 1930 
does not specifically mention tourist lit- 
erature. In the schedules of that act 
such literature is embraced within 
broader tariff provisions in several para- 
graphs, chiefly paragraph 1410. Certain 
classes of tourist literature have been 
carved out of the broader statutory pro- 
visions as a result of trade-agreement 
concessions, and are presently dutiable 
at reduced rates of duty. Thus, the type 
of tourist literature that is principally 
covered by this bill is presently dutiable 
at the rate of 3% percent ad valorem, 
if of bona fide foreign authorship, and 
at the rate of 6% percent if not of such 
authorship. Paragraph 1629 provides 
for the free entry of public documents 
issued by foreign governments and this 
provision has been held to include tour- 
ist literature issued wholly by or at the 
instance and expense of a foreign gov- 
ernment or subdivision thereof. The 
purpose and effect of H. R. 5944 is to 
simplify the tariff treatment of such 
tourist literature and to extend the ap- 
plication of the duty-free treatment to 
a broader class of tourist literature. 

The Committee on Ways and Means 
was assured, during the course of con- 
sideration of this bill, that it would not 
affect or in any way alter existing statu- 
tory controls on the importation of so- 
called subversive or propaganda mate- 
rial. Favorable reports were received on 
the bill from the Departments of State, 
Commerce, and Treasury, as well as an 
informative report from the Tariff Com- 
mission. 

The committee was unanimous in re- 
porting this legislation. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 5944, 
which has just been favorably consid- 
ered by the House of Representatives, 
would add to the free list of the tariff 
act a new subparagraph covering cer- 
tain tourist literature relating chiefly to 
places or travel facilities outside the 
United States. In the consideration of 
this bill by the Committee on Ways and 
Means, we were assured that the legis- 
lation would not alter existing statutory 
controls on the importation of any sub- 
versive or propaganda material. Favor- 
able reports on the legislation were re- 
ceived from the Departments of State, 
Treasury, and Commerce. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, that dis- 
poses of the bills I had to call up. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
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Reep] and I may extend our remarks in 
connection with the passage of each of 
these bills, which was unanimously re- 
ported favorably by the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection, 


AMENDING TITLE 18 OF UNITED 
STATES CODE IN RE MAILING OF 
OBSCENE MATTER 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H. R. 
6239) to amend sections 1461 and 1462 
of title 18 of the United States Code, and 
ask unanimous consent that the state- 
ment of the managers on the part of the 
House be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. Repr No, 2624) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
6239) to amend sections 1461 and 1462 of 
title 18 of the United States Code, having 
met, after full and free conference, have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend 
to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to 
be inserted by the Senate amendment in- 
sert the following: “That the eighth para- 
graph of section 1461 of title 18 of the United 
States Code is amended to read as follows: 
‘Whoever knowingly uses the mails for the 
mailing, carriage in the mails, or delivery of 
anything declared by this section to be non- 
mailable, or knowingly causes to be delivered 
by mail according to the direction thereon, 
or at the place at which it is directed to be 
delivered by the person to whom it is ad- 
dressed, or knowingly takes any such thing 
from the mails for the purpose of circulat- 
ing or disposing thereof, or of aiding in the 
circulation or disposition thereof, shall be 
fined not more than $5,000 or imprisoned 
not more than five years, or both, for the 
first such offense, and shall be fined not 
more than $10,000 or imprisoned not more 
than ten years, or both, for each such offense 
thereafter.’ 

“Sec. 2. (a) The first paragraph of sec- 
tion 1462 of title 18 of the United States 
Code is amended to read as follows: 

“Whoever brings into the United States, 
or any place subject to the jurisdiction 
thereof, or knowingly uses any express com- 
pany or other common carrier, for carriage 
in interstate or foreign commerce—’, 

“(b) That paragraph of such section 1462 
which begins with the words "Whoever know- 
ingly takes’ is amended to read as follows: 
‘Whoever knowingly takes from such express 
company or other common carrier any mat- 
ter or thing the carriage of which is herein 
made unlawful—’. 

“(c) The last paragraph of such section 
1462 is amended to read as follows: ‘Shall 
be fined not more than $5,000 or imprisoned 
not more than five years, or both, for the 
first such offense and shall be fined not 
more than $10,000 or imprisoned not more 
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than ten years, or both, for each such of- 
tense thereafter.“ 
And the Senate agree to the same. 
Francis E. WALTER, 


PATRICK J. HHLIN ds, 
DeWrrr S. HYDE, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


ESTES KEFAUVER, 
Taos. C. HENNINGS, Jr., 
WILLIAM LANGER, 

Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 6239) to amend 
sections 1461 and 1462 of title 18 of the 
United States Code, submit the following 
statement in explanation of the effect of 
the action agreed upon by the conferees and 
recommended in the accompanying confer- 
ence report: 

Section 1 of H. R. 6239, as reported by the 
Committee on the Judiciary of the House, 
and passed by the House of Representatives 
on May 19, 1958, amended section 1461, title 
18, United States Code, to make the mailing 
of obscene matter a continuing offense. 
This amendment brought section 1461 of 
title 18, United States Code, within the 
meaning and intent of section 3237, title 18, 
United States Code, which provides, in effect, 
that offenses involving the use of the mails 
“may be inquired of and prosecuted in any 
district from, through, or into which such 
commerce or mail matter moves.” 

In the decision of the United States Court 
of Appeals, Tenth Circuit, June 19, 1953, in 
United States v. Ross et al. (205 Fed. 2d 
619), it was held that the unlawful act de- 
fined in title 18, United States Code, section 
1461, “is the deposit for mailing and not a 
use of the mails which may follow such 
deposit. That act is complete when the de- 
posit is made and is not a continuing act.” 
The importance of this decision rests in the 
fact that it is sometimes difficult to obtain 
a conviction for the mailing of obscene mat- 
ter in certain jurisdictions. In the Ross 
case, above, the defendant had mailed pic- 
tures of nude females in one State for de- 
livery in another State. In the judicial 
district where the pictures were mailed, the 
court held that the pictures were not ob- 
scene, whereas in the judicial district where 
the pictures were delivered the court reached 
the conclusion that it did not have jurisdic- 
tion for the reason stated. 

The Senate has deleted the provision for 
prosecution in judicial districts through 
which the obscene mail passes in transit from 
the venue provision (first paragraph) of the 
proposed amendment to section 1461, title 
18, United States Code. 

In addition, the Senate amendment would 
bring into section 1461 of title 18, United 
States Code, a paragraph relating to the 
mailing of obscene matter to persons under 
19 years of age. 

It is the position of the Post Office Depart- 
ment that the crime of sending obscene mat- 
ter through the mails is a continuing crime 
from the point of deposit, in transit, and at 
the point of delivery. The House concurred 
in the position of the Post Office Department, 
However it appears that the Senate amend- 
ment of the venue provision would destroy 
the nature of the continuing offense. Fur- 
thermore, the striking out of the provision 
for the prosecution of the offense in the 
jurisdiction through which the obscene mat- 
ter passes is contrary to the intent of Con- 
gress as e by the law in section 3237 
of title 18, United States Code. 

Question has been raised as to whether the 
Post Office Department intends to press for 
the prosecution of violations of the law in 
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the jurisdictions through which the unlaw- 
fully mailed matter passes in transit, if the 
language of the House of Representatives is 
restored to the bill by the conferees. In a 
letter dated August 5, 1958, and addressed to 
the chairman of the House Committee on 
the Judiciary, the General Counsel of the 
Post Office Department, Mr. Herbert B. War- 
burton, stated that the Post Office Depart- 
ment answers this question “emphatically” 
in the negative. 

The letter from the Post Office Department 
stated further that their main concern with 
the Senate amendment is the fact that the 
crime herein dealt with is not made a “con- 
tinuing offense” and the letter goes on to 
say: 

This omission might nullify the language 
inserted in the amendment to cover the 
prosecution for the offense in the jurisdic- 
tion where the matter is delivered. In 
United States v. Ross et al. (205 Fed. 2d 619), 
the court held that the unlawful act de- 
fined in title 18, United States Code, sec- 
tion 1461, “is the deposit for mailing and 
not a use of the mails which may follow 
such deposit. That act is complete when 
the deposit is made and is not a continuing 
act.” 

As regards the second paragraph of the 
bill, as amended and passed by the Senate, 
it is felt that the amendment serves no use- 
ful purpose except to double the penalty for 
the mailing of the prohibited matter to 
persons under 19 years of age. The present 
provisions of section 1461, title 18, United 
States Code, make it a criminal offense to 
mail matter of the type mentioned in the 
amendment. Furthermore, it is believed that 
the word “knowingly” defeats the purpose 
of the second paragraph since it has been 
the experience of the Post Office Department 
that the prohibited matter is mailed indis- 
criminately and without any effort being 
made on the part of the purveyors to ascer- 
tain whether any of the addressees are 
minors. 

If the second paragraph should be declared 
unconstitutional by the courts (see Butler v. 
Michigan (352 U. S. 380)), the inclusion of 
the proposed second paragraph of the meas- 
ure in section 1461 of title 18, United States 
Code, would jeopardize the entire section. 

Consequently, the conferees have agreed 
to restore the language of the bill as ap- 
proved by the House with a clarifying amend- 
ment pertaining to section 1462 of title 18 
of the United States Code. 

Francis E. WALTER, 

MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN, 

FRANK CHELF, 

PATRICK J. HILLINGS, 

DezWrirr S. Hype, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WALTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. Do I understand that 
under this conference report the Senate 
has yielded to conform to the House bill? 

Mr. WALTER. That is it. The Sen- 
ate yielded, so that what we are consid- 
ering now is the bill as it passed the 
House. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, since the 
conference report merely makes a tech- 
nical change in the already good bill 
which previously passed the House, it 
has my strong backing and I hope it will 
gain the overwhelming support of this 


The need for legislation relating to 
the mailing of obscene and crime- 
inciting literature was underscored by 
the decision in the 10th circuit, in the 
case of United States against Ross. This 
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ruling held, in effect, that the act of 
mailing is complete when the deposit of 
the literature is made, and that it is 
thus not a continuing act. 

The effect of this ruling could be seri- 
ous. In certain jurisdictions it is often 
difficult to obtain convictions against 
those who engage in this sordid business. 
As a result, it is important that we place 
on the statute books the principle that 
the crime of sending obscene matter 
through the mails is a continuing crime, 
which may be prosecuted in any district 
through which it passes. That, in brief, 
is what this bill will accomplish. 

This measure can do much to comple- 
ment the valiant efforts of local and State 
officials who are fighting hard to wipe out 
the blight of obscenity and of crime- 
stimulating books, magazines, and other 
material. Hard as these people may try, 
their efforts may be thwarted by clever 
use of the mails and effective circum- 
vention of the local laws. 

Let there be no doubt about it. The 
peddlers of this sort of filth are in big 
business, and they will stop at nothing 
to ring up big profits. We must use 
every weapon possible to combat their 
insidious schemings. 

Because H. R. 6239 represents a sound 
and effective means for helping the nu- 
merous local religious, civic, fraternal, 
and governmental groups which are 
fighting juvenile delinquency and the 
spread of obscene materials, it deserves 
the vigorous stamp of approval of Con- 
gress. It will go a long way toward 
wiping off the map of America the vile 
tripe and sordid literature by means of 
which a few unscrupulous operators are 
poisoning the minds of our young people. 

I urge support of the conference re- 
port on H. R. 6239. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


RESTORING RETIRED PAY TO RE- 
TIRED OFFICERS DROPPED FROM 
THE ROLLS 


Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 9673) to 
amend title 10, United States Code, to 
provide the conditions under which re- 
tired pay may be paid in the case of 
retired officers dropped from the rolls, 
and for other purposes, with Senate 
amendments thereto and concur in the 
Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: “That notwithstanding any 
other provision of law, a former retired offi- 
cer dropped from the rolls under section 10 
of the act of May 5, 1950, ch. 169 (64 Stat. 
146), or section 1161 of title 10, United 
States Code, after December 31, 1954, and 
before the date of enactment of this act 
shall, for the purposes of entitlement to re- 
tired or retirement pay after the date of 
enactment of this act, be treated as if he 
had not been dropped from the rolls. Such 
an Officer is also entitled to retroactive retired 
or retirement pay for the period beginning 
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on the date he was dropped from the rolls 
and ending on the date of enactment of this 
act, as if he had not been dropped from the 
rolls. 

“Sec. 2. A former retired officer covered by 
this act is subject to the penal, prohibitory, 
and restrictive provisions of law applicable 
to the pay and civil employment of retired 
officers of the Armed Forces and is not en- 
titled to any other benefit provided by law 
or regulation for retired officers of the 
Armed Forces. After the date of enactment 
of this act, such a former retired officer may, 
in the discretion of the President, have his 
entitlement to retired or retirement pay 
under this act terminated for any reason for 
which any retired officer may be dismissed 
from, or dropped from the rolls of, any 
Armed Force. 

“Sec. 3. Appropriations available for the 
payment of retired pay to members of the 
Armed Forces are available for payments un- 
der this act.” 


Amend the title so as to read: “An act 
to restore retired pay to those retired offi- 
cers of the Armed Forces dropped from 
the rolls after December 31, 1954, and be- 
fore the date of enactment of this act, 
and for other purposes.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in, 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


RETIREMENT BENEFITS OF CER- 
TAIN DEFENSE PERSONNEL 


Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 7706) to 
entitle members of the Army, Navy, Air 
Force, or Marine Corps retired after 30 
years’ service to retired pay equal to 75 
percent of the monthly basic pay au- 
thorized for the highest enlisted, war- 
rant, or commissioned grade in which 
they served satisfactorily during World 
War I, and for other purposes, with 
Senate amendments thereto and concur 
in the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments as follows: 

Page 1, strike out all after line 2 over to 
and including line 3 on page 2 and insert: 
“That any enlisted member retired with 
credit for 30 years’ service in the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, or Marine Corps, which 
service includes double time credit under 
previous laws for service beyond the con- 
tinental limits of the United States between 
1898-1912, is entitled to retired or retire- 
ment pay as follows: 

(1) A member retired before June 1. 
1958, is entitled to the maximum retired or 
retirement pay provided at the time of his 
retirement, as thereafter increased by law, 
for (A) the grade in which he was first re- 
tired; or (B) the highest enlisted, warrant, 
or commissioned officer grade in which he 
served satisfactorily during World War I; 
whichever is greater. 

“(2) A member first retired after May 31, 
1958, is entitled to the maximum retired 
pay provided by the rates in effect at the 
time of his retirement for (A) the grade in 
which he retired; or (B) the highest en- 
listed, warrant, or commissioned officer grade 
in which he served satisfactorily during 
World War I; whichever is greater.“ 
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Page 2, after line 16, insert: 

“Sec. 4. No person is entitled to an in- 
crease in retired or retirement pay because 
of this act for any period before the enact- 
ment of this act.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


ADDITIONAL PEREMPTORY CHAL- 
LENGES IN CERTAIN CIVIL CASES 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's table the bill (H. R. 3368) to 
amend section 1870 of title 28, United 
States Code, to authorize the district 
courts to allow additional peremptory 
challenges in civil cases to multiple 
plaintiffs as well as multiple defendants, 
with Senate amendments thereto, dis- 
agree to the Senate amendments and 
ask for a conference with the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. CELLER, WALTER, 
HOLTZMAN, KEATING, and CRAMER. 


TRADING IN ONION FUTURES IN 
COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H. R. 
376) to amend the Commodity Exchange 
Act to prohibit trading in onion futures 
in commodity exchanges, and ask unan- 
imous consent that the statement of the 
managers on the part of the House may 
be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, will the gentle- 
man explain what this is about? 

Mr. POAGE. This is a conference re- 
port on the onion futures bill. The 
House passed a bill prohibiting trading 
in onion futures. 

The Senate changed the wording of 
the bill, leaving in all of the substance. 
but making it possible for prosecution to 
take place either under the Securities 
and Exchange Act or under this act and 
providing a penalty of $5,000. The 
effect of the whole bill when adopted 
will be to prohibit trading in onion 
futures. 

We discussed this matter fully on the 
floor of the House and it was the feeling 
of those who favored the legislation that 
there was a good deal of money being 
made at the expense of the producers of 
onions by those who traded in onion 
futures when there were no onions on 
the market. The producers feel this fu- 
tures trading is making the price of 
onions too high when there are few 
onions and too low when there are 
plenty of onions. 

There were considerable hearings in 
the Committee on Agriculture on this. 
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Apparently all of the people who are 
producing onions want to stop the trad- 
ing, and all of the people who are trad- 
ing in onions, of course, wanted to con- 
tinue trading. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. What does this do? 

Mr. POAGE. This stops trading in 
onions which do not exist. It prevents 
selling contracts for the future delivery 
of onions. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Does this get rid of 
the trading? 

Mr. POAGE. Yes, and provides a 
$5,000 penalty for violation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? : 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. Repr. No. 2559) 


The committee of conference on the disa- 
greeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
376) to amend the Commodity Exchange 
Act to prohibit trading in onion futures in 
commodity exchanges having met, after full 
and free conference, have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate to 
the text of the bill and agree to the same 
with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the 
Senate amendment insert the following: 
“That (a) no contract for the sale of onions 
for future delivery shall be made on or 
subject to the rules of any board of trade in 
the United States. The terms used in this 
Act shall have the same meaning as when 
used in the Commodity Exchange Act. 

(b) Any person who shall violate the 
provisions of this section shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof be fined not more than $5,000. 

“Sec. 2. This Act shall take effect thirty 
days after its enactment.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate to 
the title of the bill and agree to the same. 

HAROLD D. COOLEY, 
CLARK W. THOMPSON, 
VICTOR ANFUSO, 
WILLIAM S. HILL, 
Sip SIMPSON, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 
ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
OLIN D. JOHNSTON, 
JAMES O. EASTLAND, 
GEORGE D. AIKEN, 
Minton R. Youns, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 376) to amend the 
Commodity Exchange Act to prohibit trad- 
ing in onion futures in commodity ex- 
changes, submit the following statement in 
explanation of the effect of the action agreed 
upon and recommended in the accompany- 
ing conference report: 

H. R. 376 passed the House on March 13, 
1958, and was amended in the Senate by 
striking out all after the enacting clause and 
inserting different language approved by the 
Senate. 
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The essential difference between the House 
pill and the Senate amendment was that the 
bill as adopted by the House prohibited trad- 
ing in onion futures by keeping onions 
within the jurisdiction of the Commodity 
Exchange Authority and applying the sanc- 
tions of the Commodity Exchange Act to en- 
force the ban on trading in onion futures. 
The Senate amendment took the opposite 
approach to the same objective, removed 
onions from the Commodity Exchange Act 
and the jurisdiction of the Commodity Ex- 
change Authority, established a flat prohi- 
bition against trading in onion-futures con- 
tracts, and provided criminal penalties for 
the violation of that prohibition. 

The amendment reported herewith com- 
bines the provisions of the House bill and 
the Senate amendment and was agreed to by 
the conferees as a substitute for the Senate 
amendment. Its major features are: 

(1) It retains onions as a commodity sub- 
ject to the provisions of the Commodity Ex- 
change Act, thus continuing the authority 
which the Commodity Exchange Authority 
has under that act to take action against 
anyone who shall manipulate or attempt to 
manipulate the price of onions in the cash 
market. 

(2) It retains the language of the Senate 
amendment which makes the making of an 
onion-futures contract a misdemeanor and 
providing a criminal penalty for such a vio- 
lation of the act. Thus, in the event that 
there should be further trading in onion 
futures, criminal charges could be based di- 
rectly on the legislation herewith reported, 
instead of under the provisions of the Com- 
modity Exchange Act. 

HAROLD D. COOLEY, 
CLARK W. THOMPSON, 
VICTOR ANFUSO, 
WILLIAM S. HILL, 
Sw SIMPSON, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


The conference report was agreed to, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


STUDY COMMISSION ON SOUTH- 
EASTERN RIVER BASINS 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent for the im- 
mediate consideration of the bill (S. 
4021) to establish the United States 
Study Commission on the Savannah, 
Altamaha, St. Marys, Apalachicola- 
Chattahoochee, and Alabama-Coosa 
River Basins, and intervening areas. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the purpose of this 
act is— 

(a) to provide for an integrated and coop- 
erative investigation, study, and survey by a 
Commission created pursuant to this act and 
composed of representatives of certain de- 
partments and agencies of the United States, 
and of certain States enumerated in this sec- 
tion, in connection with, and in promotion 
of, the conservation, utilization, and develop- 
ment of the land and water resources of the 
Savannah, Altamaha, St. Marys, Apalachi- 
cola-Chattahoochee, and Alabama-Coosa 
River Basins (and intervening areas) in the 
States of South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
and Alabama in order to formulate a com- 
prehensive and coordinated plan for— 

(1) flood control and prevention; 

(2) domestic and municipal water sup- 
plies; 

(3) the improvement and safeguarding of 
navigation; 
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(4) the reclamation and irrigation of land, 
including drainage; 

(5) possibilities of hydroelectric power and 
industrial development and utilization; 

(6) soil conservation and utilization; 

(7) forest conservation and utilization; 

(8) preservation, protection, and enhance- 
ment of fish and wildlife resources; 

(9) the development of recreation; 

(10) salinity and sediment control; 

(11) pollution abatement and the protec- 
tion of public health; and 

(12) such other beneficial and useful pur- 
poses not herein enumerated; and 

(b) to formulate, within the time pro- 
vided for in section 9 of this act, a basic, 
comprehensive and integrated plan of de- 
velopment of the land and water resources 
within the area described in this section for 
submission to, and consideration by, the 
President and the Congress, and to make rec- 
ommendations, after adequate study, for 
executing and keeping current such plan. 
It is not the purpose of this act to create 
any continuing or permanent instrumental- 
ity of the Federal Government or to take 
from, or reassign, the duties and powers of 
any department or agency of the United 
States represented on the Commission, ex- 
cept as herein provided in this act. 

Sec. 2. In carrying out the purposes of this 
act it shall be the policy of Congress to— 

(1) recognize and protect the rights and 
interests of the States in determining the 
development of the watersheds of the rivers 
herein mentioned and their interests and 
rights in water utilization and control, as 
well as the preservation and protection of 
established uses; 

(2) protect existing and authorized proj- 
ects and projects under construction whether 
public or private; 

(3) utilize the services, studies, surveys, 
and continuing investigational programs of 
the departments, bureaus, and agencies of 
the United States; 

(4) recognize an important body of exist- 
ing Federal law affecting the public lands, 
irrigation, reclamation, flood control, grazing, 
geological survey, national parks, mines, and 
minerals; and 

(5) to recognize the primary responsibill- 
ties of the States and local interests in de- 
veloping water supplies for domestic, mu- 
nicipal, industrial, and other purposes and 
that the Federal Government should partici- 
pate and cooperate with States and local in- 
terests in developing such water supplies in 
connection with the construction, mainte- 
nance, and operation of Federal navigation, 
flood control, irrigation, or multiple purpose 
projects. 

Sec. 3. (a) In order to carry out the pur- 
poses of this act, there is hereby established 
a commission to be known as the United 
States Study Commission on the Savannah, 
Altamaha, Saint Marys, Apalachicola-Chatta- 
hoochee, and Alabama-Coosa River Basins 
and intervening areas (hereinafter referred 
to as the Commission“). 

(b) The Commission shall be composed of 
11 members appointed by the President as 
follows: 

(1) One member, who shall serve as Chair- 
man, and who shall be a resident from the 
area comprising the Savannah, Altamaha, 
Saint Marys, Apalachicola-Chattahoochee, 
and Alabama-Coosa River Basins (and inter- 
vening areas) embraced within the States 
referred to in the first section of this act and 
who shall not, during the period of his serv- 
ice on the Commission, hold any other po- 
sition as an officer or employee of the United 
States, except that a retired military officer 
or a retired Federal civilian officer or em- 
ployee may be appointed under this act with- 
out prejudice to his retired status, and he 
shall receive compensation as authorized 
herein in addition to his retired pay or an- 
nuity, but the sum of his retired pay or an- 
nuity and such compensation as may be pay- 
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able hereunder shall not exceed $12,000 in 
any one calendar year; 

(2) Six members, of whom one shall be 
from the Department of the Army, one from 
the Department of Commerce, one from the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, one from the Department of Agricul- 
ture, one from the Department of Interior, 
and one from the Federal Power Commission; 
and 

(3) Four members, upon the recommenda- 
tion and nomination, subject to the provi- 
sions of subsection (c) of this section, of 
the respective governors of each of the fol- 
lowing States: South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, and Alabama. 

(c) In the event of the failure of the gov- 
ernor of any of the States referred to in sub- 
section (b) of this section to recommend and 
nominate a person or persons in accordance 
with the provisions of paragraph (3) of sub- 
section (b) of this section satisfactory to the 
President within 60 days after a request by 
the President for such recommendation and 
nomination, the President shall then select 
and appoint a qualified resident from such 
State which failed to submit a satisfactory 
recommendation and nomination. 

(d) Any vacancy in the Commission shall 
not affect its powers but shall be filled in 
the same manner in which the original ap- 
pointment was made. 

(e) Within 30 days after the appointment 
of the members of the Commission by the 
President, and funds have been made avail- 
able by the Congress as provided for in this 
act, the Commission shall organize for the 
performance of its functions. 

(f) The Commission shall elect a Vice 
Chairman from among its members. 

(g) Six members of the Commission, of 
whom at least three shall have been ap- 
pointed pursuant to subsection (b) (3) or 
(c) of this section, shall constitute a quorum 
for the transaction of business. 

(h) Members of the Commission shall 
report from time to time to their respective 
departments or agencies, or to their respec- 
tive governors if appointed pursuant to sub- 
section (b) (3) or (c) of this section, on the 
work of the Commission, and any comments 
and suggestions pertaining to such work 
from such departments, agencies, or gover- 
nors shall be placed before the Commission 
for its consideration. 

(i) The Commission shall cease to exist 
within 3 months from the date of its sub- 
mission to the President of its final report 
as provided for in section 9 of this act. All 
property, assets, and records of the Commis- 
sion shall thereupon be turned over for 
liquidation and disposition to such agen- 
cy or agencies in the executive branch as 
the President shall designate. 

Src. 4. The Commission may, for the pur- 
pose of carrying out the provisions of this 
act, hold such hearings, sit and act at such 
times and places, take such testimony, ad- 
minister such oaths, and publish so much 
of its proceedings and the reports thereon 
as it may deem advisable; lease, furnish, and 
equip such office space in the District of 
Columbia and elsewhere as it may deem nec- 
essary; use the United States mails in the 
same manner and upon the same conditions 
as departments and agencies of the United 
States Government; have printing and bind- 
ing done in its discretion by establishments 
other than the Government Printing Office; 
employ and fix the compensation of such 
personnel as it deems advisable, without re- 
gard to the provisions of the civil service 
laws and the Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended; purchase or hire, operate, main- 
tain, and dispose of such vehicles as it may 
require; secure directly from any executive 
department, bureau, agency, board, com- 
mission, office, independent establishment, or 
instrumentality, information, suggestions, 
estimates, and statistics for the purpose of 
this act; and each such department, bureau, 
agency, board, commission, office, establish- 
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ment, or instrumentality is authorized to 
furnish such information, suggestions, esti- 
mates, and statistics directly to the Com- 
mission, upon request made by the Chairman 
or Vice Chairman, and employees of the de- 
partments or agencies from which persons 
have been appointed to the Commission pur- 
suant to section 3 (b) (2) of this act may 
be assigned upon request by the Chairman 
of the Commission to temporary duty with 
the Commission without loss of seniority, 
pay, or other employee status; pay travel in 
accordance with standardized Government 
travel regulations and other necessary ex- 
penses incurred by it, or any of its officers 
or employees, in the performance of duties 
vested in such Commission; and exercise 
such other powers as are consistent with 
and reasonably required to perform the func- 
tions vested in such Commission under 
this act. 

Sec. 5. Responsibility shall be vested in 
the Chairman for (1) the appointment and 
supervision of personnel employed under the 
Commission, (2) the distribution of business 
among such personnel, and (3) the use and 
expenditure of funds: Provided, That in 
carrying out his functions under the pro- 
visions of this section, the Chairman shall 
be governed by the general policies of the 
Commission. 

Sec. 6. (a) Members of the Commission 
appointed pursuant to section 3 (b) (2) of 
this act shall receive no additional compen- 
sation by virtue of their membership on 
the Commission, but shall continue to re- 
ceive the salary of their regular position when 
engaged in the performance of the duties 
vested in the Commission. Such members 
shall be reimbursed for travel, subsistence, 
and other necessary expenses incurred by 
them in the performance of the duties vested 
in the Commission. 

(b) Members of the Commission, other 
than those appointed pursuant to section 3 
(b) (2) of this act, shall each receive com- 
pensation at the rate of $50 per day when 
engaged in the performance of duties vested 
in the Commission, plus reimbursement for 
travel, subsistence, and other necessary ex- 
penses incurred by them in the performance 
of such duties, but the aggregate compen- 
sation recelved by the members of the Com- 
mission pursuant to this subsection shall 
not exceed $12,000 per annum in the case of 
the Chairman, and $7,500 per annum in the 
case of members of the Commission other 
than those members appointed pursuant to 
section 3 (b) (2) of this act. 

Sec. 7. In the formulation of a compre- 
hensive and coordinated plan or plans for 
(a) the control, conservation, and utiliza- 
tion of the waters of the Savannah, Alta- 
maha, St. Marys, Apalachicola-Chattahoo- 
chee, and Alabama-Coosa River Basins (and 
intervening areas), (b) conservation and 
development of the land resources of such 
area; (c) flood control, navigation, reclama- 
tion, agriculture purposes, power, recreation, 
fish and wildlife, and (d) such other needs 
as are set forth in paragraph (a) of the first 
section of this act, the Commission shall— 

(1) seek to secure maximum public bene- 
fits for the region and the Nation consistent 
with the specific directions contained in sec- 
tion 8 and elsewhere in this act; 

(2) utilize the services, studies, surveys, 
and reports of existing Government agencies 
and shall encourage the completion of such 
current and additional studies and investi- 
gations by such agencies as will further the 
purposes of this act, and such agencies are 
authorized to cooperate within the limits of 
available funds and personnel to the end 
that the Commission may carry out its 
functions as expeditiously as possible; 

(3) take into consideration the financial, 
physical, and economic benefits of existing 
and prospective Federal works constructed 
or to be constructed consistent with the 
purposes of this act; 
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(4) include in its plan or plans estimated 
costs and benefits; recommendations relat- 
ing to the establishment of pay-cut sched- 
ules (areawide or otherwise) taking into 
account the Federal Government’s present 
and prospective investment in the area; 
costs reimbursable and nonreimbursable; 
sources for reimbursement; returns hereto- 
fore made from existing projects and esti- 
mates of returns from recommended proj- 
ects; repayment schedules for water, irriga- 
tion, industrial, and other uses; power rates 
and recommendations for the marketing 
thereof in such manner as to encourage its 
most widespread use at the lowest possible 
rates consistent with the return of capital 
investment and interest thereon; and 

(5) offer in its plan or plans proposals 
for the construction and operation of the 
projects contained therein, and designate 
the functions and activities of the various 
Federal departments and agencies in con- 
nection therewith consistent with existing 
law, except that no such plan or plans shall 
include final project designs and estimates. 

Sec. 8. In the formulation of its plan or 
plans and in the preparation of its report 
to the President and to the Congress, the 
Commission shall comply with the follow- 
ing directives: 

(1) The report shall contain the basic 
comprehensive plan for the development of 
the water and land resources of the Savan- 
nah, Altamaha, Saint Marys, Apalachicola- 
Chattahoochee, and Alabama Coosa River 
Basins (and intervening areas) formulated 
by the Commission in accordance with the 
provisions of, and to accomplish the pur- 
poses of, this act; 

(2) The Commission and the participat- 
ing Federal departments and agencies shall 
comply substantially with the intent, pur- 
poses, and procedure set forth in the first 
section of the act entitled “An act au- 
thorizing the construction of certain public 
works on rivers and harbors for flood con- 
trol and other purposes“, approved Decem- 
ber 22, 1944 (58 Stat. 887). 

Sec. 9. (a) The Commission is authorized 
and directed to prepare a final report, within 
the time provided for in this section, for 
submission to the President. Before the 
Commission takes final action on the ap- 
proval of such report for submission to the 
President, it shall transmit a copy of such 
report to each department, agency, and gov- 
ernor referred to in subsection (b) of sec- 
tion 3 of this act. Within 90 days from the 
date of receipt by each such department, 
agency, and governor of such proposed re- 
port, the written views, comments, and rec- 
ommendations of such department, agency, 
and governor shall be submitted to the 
Commission. The Commission may adopt 
in its report to the President any views, 
comments, and recommendations so submit- 
ted and change its report accordingly. The 
Commission shall transmit to the Presi- 
dent, with its final report, the submitted 
views, comments, and recommendations of 
each such department, agency, and governor 
whether or not adopted by such Commis- 
sion. 

(b) The President shall, within 90 days 
after the receipt by him of the final report 
of the Commission, transmit it to Congress 
with his views, comments, and recommenda- 
tions, 

(c) The final report of the Commission 
and its attachments shall be printed as a 
House or Senate document. 

Sec. 10. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such 
sums as may be required to carry out the 
purposes of this act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 2, line 3, strike out “Alabama-Coosa” 
and insert “Perdido-Escambia.” 
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Page 4, line 17, strike out “Alabama-Coosa” 
and insert “Perdido-Escambia.” 

Page 4, line 24, strike out Alabama-Coosa“ 
and insert ‘Perdido-Escambia.” 

Page 10, line 6-7, strike out “Alabama- 
Coosa” and insert Perdido-Escambia.“ 

Page 12, line 7, strike out Alabama-Coosa“ 
and insert “Perdido-Escambia.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“An act to establish the United States 
Study Commission on the Savannah, At- 
lamaha, St. Marys, Apalachicola-Chat- 
tahoochee, and Perdido-Escambia River 
Basins, and intervening areas.“ 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that all 
Members who desire to do so may have 5 
legislative days in which to extend their 
remarks in the Record on the bill just 
passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 


HARLEE M. HANSLEY 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
desk the bill (H. R. 5351) for the relief 
of Harlee M. Hansley, with Senate 
amendments thereto and concur in the 
Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 1, line 6, after 232.98“ insert less 
such amount as has been repaid by the 


claimant.” 
Page 2, strike out lines 5 to 11, inclusive. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN REAL 
PROPERTY OF THE UNITED 
STATES TO THE CITY OF VALPA- 
RAISO, FLA. 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 11125) to 
provide for the conveyance of certain 
real property of the United States to the 
city of Valparaiso, Fla., with Senate 
amendments thereto, and concur in the 
Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 1, line 3, after “3” insert “and section 
4 ” 


Page 2, after line 11, insert: 

“Sec. 4. Conveyance authorized by this act 
shall be conditional upon the city of Valpa- 
raiso, Fla., paying to the Secretary of the 
Air Force as consideration for the tract of 
land conveyed under the provisions of this 
act, an amount equal to the fair market 
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value as determined by the Secretary of the 
Air Force after appraisal of such tract. The 
cost of any surveys and appraisals necessary 
as an incident to the conveyance authorized 
herein shall be borne by the city of Valpa- 
raiso, Fla.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Geor- 
gia? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN LAND OF 
THE UNITED STATES TO THE 
STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION OF 
THE STATE OF FLORIDA 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 9932) to 
provide for the conveyance of certain 
land of the United States to the State 
Board of Education of the State of Flor- 
ida, with Senate amendments thereto, 
and concur in the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 3, after line 4, insert: 

“Sec. 3. The conveyance authorized by this 
act, shall be conditional upon the State 
Board of Education of the State of Florida, 
paying to the Secretary of the Air Force, as 
consideration for the tract of land conveyed 
under the provisions of this act, an amount 
equal to 50 percent of its fair market value 
as determined by the Secretary of the Air 
Force after appraisal of such tract.” 

Page 3, after line 4, insert: 

“Sec. 4. The cost of any surveys and ap- 
praisals necessary as an incident to the con- 
veyance authorized herein shall be borne by 
the State Board of Education of the State of 
Florida.” 

Page 3, after line 4, insert: 

“Sec. 5. All mineral rights, including gas 
and oil, in the lands authorized to be con- 
veyed by this act shall be reserved to the 
United States.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Geor- 
gia? 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, and I shall not object, 
will the gentleman please explain that 
amendment? 

Mr. VINSON. The Senate amend- 
ment requires the State of Florida to 
pay 50 percent of the fair market value. 
I think it is a very worthwhile amend- 
ment. 

Mr. ARENDS. I agree with the gen- 
tleman. I withdraw my reservation of 
objection, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
mii request of the gentleman from Geor- 

2 
There was no objection. 
The Senate amendment was concurred 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


EXCHANGE OF LANDS AT THE 
ROCHESTER FISH - CULTURAL 
STATION, INDIANA 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
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consideration of the bill (H. R. 13475) 
to authorize an exchange of lands at the 
Rochester Fish-Cultural Station, Indi- 
ana. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized to convey to the 
city of Rochester, Ind., all of the right, title, 
and interest of the United States in the fol- 
lowing-described lands that are a part of 
the Rochester Fish-Cultural Station: 

Beginning at the corner of sections 4, 9, 
31 and 32 of township 30, north, range 3 
east, second principal meridian; thence 
south 89 degrees 41 minutes east, 974.2 feet; 
thence north 26 degrees 34 minutes west, 
684.4 feet; thence south 74 degrees 54 min- 
utes east, 1,723.8 feet; thence south 0 de- 
grees 02 minutes west, 170.2 feet; thence 
south 0 degrees 02 minutes west, 990.5 feet; 
thence north 76 degrees 24 minutes west, 
2,399.4 feet; thence north 0 degrees 03 min- 
utes east, 438.8 feet to point of beginning, 
containing 51.03 acres, more or less; 
in exchange for a conveyance by the city of 
Rochester, Ind., to the United States of title 
to the following-described lands: 

Two (2) parcels of land located in In- 
diana, Fulton County, city of Rochester, 
adjacent to State Highway No, 14, in town- 
ship 30 north, range 3 west, second prin- 
cipal meridian, part in section 9 and part 
in section 32 of Michigan road lands, and 
described by metes and bounds as follows: 


PARCEL 1 


Beginning at a point north 62 degrees 43 
minutes west, 577.1 feet from the center 
quarter corner of section 9, in the north 
right-of-way line of State Highway No. 14, 
40 feet from and normal to the centerline 
thereof, thence with said north right-of- 
way line, north 67 degrees 53 minutes west, 
1,898.0 feet to a right-of-way monument; 
thence continuing north 67 degrees 53 min- 
utes west, 160.0 feet to a point; thence north 
29 degrees 46 minutes west, 174.8 feet to a 
point in the boundary of the land of the 
Rochester Fish-Cultural Station; thence 
with said boundary south 68 degrees 27 min- 
utes east, 1,640.9 feet; south 55 degrees 16 
minutes east, 568.4 feet to the place of be- 
ginning; containing 4.99 acres, be the same 
more or less, 

PARCEL 2 


Beginning at the center quarter corner of 
section 9, a point in the boundary of land 
of the Rochester Fish-Cultural Station, 
thence with said boundary south 89 degrees 
06 minutes west, 50.1 feet; south 33 degrees 
10 minutes west, 91.6 feet; south 55 degrees 
25 seconds east, 849.1 feet; south 85 degrees 
24 minutes east, 90.0 feet; north 71 degrees 
14 minutes east, 49.0 feet to a point on the 
southeast corner of the dam at the west 
end of the wing wall at Lake Manitou; 
thence with the shore of said lake south 
7 degrees 07 minutes west, 134.6 feet to the 
northeast end of a wire fence around the 
raceway; thence south 37 degrees 19 minutes 
west, 47.0 feet to a point 7.4 feet southwest 
of the southeast fence corner; thence north 
54 degrees 33 minutes west, 1,654.0 feet in 
part with the northeast right-of-way of Lake 
Shore Drive to a point at the intersection 
of said northeast right-of-way line with the 
south right-of-way line of Highway No. 14; 
thence with said south right-of-way line, 
south 67 degrees 53 minutes east, 321.4 feet; 
south 68 degrees 52 minutes east, 67.0 feet; 
south 71 degrees 21 minutes east, 77.38 feet 
to a point in the boundary line of land of 
the Rochester Fish-Cultural Station; thence 
with said boundary line, south 55 degrees 
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21 minutes east, 35.47 feet; south 66 degrees 
10 minutes east, 53.64 feet; south 83 degrees 
18 minutes east, 53.64 feet; north 89 degrees 
06 minutes east, 43.59 feet to a point in the 
south right-of-way line of Highway No. 14; 
thence with said right-of-way line south 77 
degrees 21 minutes east, 47.2 feet; south 80 
degrees 21 minutes east, 54.4 feet to a point 
in the boundary lines of land of the 
Rochester Fish-Cultural Station; thence with 
said boundary line east 89 degrees 06 min- 
utes west, 50.8 feet to the place of begin- 
ning; containing 3.01 acres, be the same 
more or less. 
The above-described two parcels of land 


contain in the aggregate 8.00 acres, more or 
less. 


When such lands are conyeyed to the 
United States they shall become a part of 
the Rochester Fish-Cultural Station and 
shall be administered under the laws and 
regulations applicable thereto. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of the bill is to authorize the De- 
partment of the Interior to effect an 
exchange of lands at the Rochester, 
Ind., Fish Cultural Station. In ex- 
change for 51.03 acres of cropland that 
is presently unused and for which there 
is no prospective use, the station would 
acquire 8 acres of land in front of the 
station and fronting on the highway, 
through which runs the canal supply- 
ing the hatchery with water. It was tes- 
tified that the Fish and Wildlife Service 
had sought the parcel involved here for 
a number of years as a protection for its 
water supply but had been unable to 
reach any agreement with the City of 
Rochester, the owner. The present bill 
achieves the aim of obtaining the de- 
sired land at the expense of the transfer 
of unused acreage of approximately 
equal value, according to the witness for 
the Fish and Wildlife Service. 

The committee unanimously recom- 
mends the enactment of this bill, be- 
lieving it to be for the benefit of the 
hatchery. 


LOAN SERVICE OF CAPTIONED 
FILMS FOR THE DEAF 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 13678) to 
provide in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare for a loan serv- 
ice of captioned films for the deaf. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Dakota? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, may we have a brief 
explanation of the bill? 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, this 
bill simply authorizes the Secretary of 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare to establish a loan service 
of captioned films for the deaf. Nu- 
merous educational films are available 
but they are not of any use to persons 
who are deaf. 

This bill authorizes the Secretary to 
add captions to films that may then be 
loaned to schools for the deaf or other 
distribution centers designated by the 
Secretary. 
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The program would be a significant 
contribution to the welfare, happiness 
and enrichment of those suffering from 
deafness. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the objectives of 
this act are— 

(1) to bring to deaf persons understand- 
ing and appreciation of those films which 
play such an important part in the general 
and cultural advancement of hearing per- 
sons; 

(2) to provide, through these films, en- 
riched educational and cultural experiences 
through which deaf persons can be brought 
into better touch with the realities of their 
environment; and 

(3) to provide a wholesome and reward- 
ing experience which deaf persons may share 
together. 

Sec. 2. As used in this act 

(1) The term “Secretary” means the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

(2) The term “United States” means the 
several States, Territories, insular posses- 
sions, and the District of Columbia. 

(3) The term deaf person“ includes a 
person whose hearing is severely impaired. 

Sec. 3. (a) In order to carry out the ob- 
jectives of this act, the Secretary shall estab- 
lish a loan service of captioned films for the 
purpose of making such films available for 
nonprofit purposes to groups of deaf persons 
in the United States in accordance with regu- 
lations promulgated by the Secretary. 

(b) In carrying out the provisions of this 
act, the Secretary shall have authority to— 

(1) Acquire films (or rights thereto) by 
purchase, lease, or gift. 

(2) Provide for the captioning of films. 

(8) Provide for distribution of captioned 
films through State schools for the deaf and 
such other agencies as the Secretary may 
deem appropriate to serve as local or re- 
gional centers for such distribution. 

(4) Make use, consistent with the pur- 
poses of this act, of films made available to 
the Library of Congress under the copyright 
laws. 

(5) Utilize the facilities and services of 
other governmental agencies. 

(6) Accept gifts, contributions, and volun- 
tary and uncompensated services of indi- 
viduals and organizations. 

Sec. 4. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated not to exceed $250,000 annually 
to carry out the provisions of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CONSIDERATION OF BILLS ON 
TUESDAY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that it may be 
in order for the Speaker to recognize 
Members on Tuesday next for the con- 
sideration of any bill or bills reported 
out of the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT 
OPERATIONS 
Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
CIv——1123 
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mittee on Government Operations may 
have until midnight Saturday night to 
file a report on H. R. 11762. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, does that include 
minority views? 

Mr. McCORMACK. The minority may 
have the same right to file any report or 
accompanying views. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACEK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a call of the House. A call of the 
House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names; 


[Roll No. 169] 

Allen, Calif. Dies Marshall 
Anderson, Doyle Martin 

Mont Dur Mason 
Anfuso Engle Michel 
Ayres Friedel Miller, N. Y. 
Baumhart Gordon Mitchell 
Bentley Hébert Neal 
Blitch Hillings Powell 
Boykin Holt Preston 
Brooks, La. James Prouty 
Brownson Jenkins Rapaut 
Buckley Jensen Radwan 
Burdick Kearney Robeson, Va. 
Cannon Kilburn Rogers, 
Chamberlain Landrum Shuford 
Christopher Latham Smith, Kans 
Clark Lesinski Teague, Calif 
Collier McGregor Teague, Tex. 
Cooley McIntire Vanik 
Dellay Mailliard Winstead 

The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 366 


Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


PERMISSION TO FILE REPORT 


Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to have until 12 
o’clock tonight to file a conference re- 
port on the bill (S. 2888) to provide for 
registration, reporting, and disclosure 
of employee welfare and pension benefit 
plans. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


AREA REDEVELOPMENT ACT 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
by direction of the Committee on Rules, 
I call up House Resolution 682 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution; as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill 
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(S. 3683) to establish an effective program 
to alleviate conditions of substantial and 
persistent unemployment and underemploy- 
ment in certain economically depressed 
areas, After general debate, which shall be 
confined to the bill and continue not to 
exceed 2 hours, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking mi- 
nority member of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the 5-minute rule. At 
the conclusion of the consideration of the 
bill for amendment, the Committee shall 
rise and report the bill to the House with 
such amendments as may have been adopted, 
and the previous question shall be consid- 
ered as ordered on the bill and amendments 
thereto to final passage without intervening 
motion except one motion to recommit, 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. ALLEN], and I yield 10 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Patman]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Texas is recognized. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, this rule 
is for the consideration of the bill 
(S. 3683) known as the distressed areas 
bill. 

The question I understand that we 
have before us immediately is whether 
or not we will adopt this rule providing 
for the consideration of this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, the House today has the 
opportunity to redeem a campaign 
pledge made by both political parties in 
their 1956 platforms. You will recall 
that in 1956 the Senate passed an area 
redevelopment bill, and the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee reported 
a similar bill favorably to the House, 
but the House failed to act on it before 
adjournment. At that time, about 19 
major labor areas and 65 smaller areas 
were classified by the Department of 
Labor as having areas of substantial la- 
bor surplus. Today 89 major labor 
areas and 182 smaller areas are so clas- 
sified. About 70 of these areas, in 20 
States, would qualify now for assistance 
under this bill. These are the hard- 
core depressed areas, whose people have 
been fighting depression for years; 10 of 
the major areas have had unemploy- 
ment of 6 percent or more ever since 
1951—7 long, weary years ago. For 
them, help is long past due. For years, 
too, we have been studying the problems 
of low-income farm families, concen- 
trated largely in the Southeast, but cov- 
ering 16 States in all. For these people, 
too, the time has come for action. And 
it is not just their problem; as the Presi- 
dent has said: 

The fate of distressed communities is a 
matter of national as well as local concern, 
ELIGIBLE AREAS 

The bill would establish a new Area 
Redevelopment Administration within 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
The areas eligible for assistance under 
the bill would be designated by the head . 
of this new Administration. He would 
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be required to designate as “industrial 
redevelopment areas” those areas which 
have suffered 12 percent unemployment 
for 12 months, 9 percent for 15 of the 
preceding 18 months, or 6 percent for 18 
of the preceding 24 months. In his dis- 
cretion, he could designate as an indus- 
trial redevelopment area any area which 
has suffered 15 percent unemployment 
for 6 months, if the cause is not tempo- 
rary, or any other area which has suf- 
fered “substantial and persistent unem- 
ployment for an extended period of 
time.” He would designate as “rural 
redevelopment areas” those rural areas 
with the largest number and percentage 
of low-income families, and substantial 
and persistent unemployment or under- 
employment. 
HOW THESE AREAS WOULD BE HELPED 


An overall program for the economic 
development of each area designated for 
help under the bill must first be worked 
out and submitted to the Area Develop- 
ment Commissioner. Planning grants 
under section 701 of the Housing Act of 
1954 would be made available to assist 
in developing these programs, and the 
Commissioner could provide further 
technical assistance for this purpose. In 
other words, local people, with help from 
the Federal Government, would take 
stock of the advantages the area has to 
offer new businesses, and what needs to 
be done to achieve this potential growth. 

After these plans have been made, an 
application may be filed wih the area 
development commissioner for a loan to 
help provide the plants needed for new 
industries in the area. The applicant 
must be approved by an instrumentality 
of the State or local government con- 
cerned with the economic development 
of the area, and the State or locality 
must find that the project for which the 
loan is sought is consistent with the 
overall development program for the 
area. Then the commissioner must de- 
termine that the loan cannot be ob- 
tained from other sources on reasonable 
terms; and that there is reasonable as- 
surance of repayment. If the loan meets 
these conditions, it may be made with a 
term up to 40 years, and an interest rate 
of 3%, percent under present conditions. 
A revolving fund of $100 million is pro- 
vided for such loans in industrial re- 
development areas, and another revoly- 
ing fund of an equal amount for such 
loans in rural redevelopment areas. 

The Federal loan is limited to 65 per- 
cent of project cost; the remaining 35 
percent must be supplied by others. This 
means that other investors must be con- 
vinced that the project is sound. 

Plants alone are not enough, of course, 
to attract new industries. In many 
cases, a town’s water system or other 
public facilities are not adequate. The 
bill includes provisions for grants in 
those cases where a redevelopment area 
needs such facilities to cure its economic 
ills, but cannot finance them without a 
grant. The area would pay as much of 
the cost of such facilities as it could 
afford; the Commissioner would pay the 
rest. This authority is limited to cases 
of pressing need, where the project can- 
not be undertaken without such assist- 
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ance. Annual appropriations of $75 
million are authorized for this purpose. 
The bill would permit financial assist- 
ance to be extended under the slum 
clearance and urban renewal program to 
clear sites for industrial and commercial 
development in industrial areas desig- 
nated for help under the bill. No new 
authorization is provided for this pur- 
pose; this would come out of the funds 
otherwise authorized for the slum clear- 
ance and urban renewal program. 
Finally, where unemployed workers in 
a redevelopment area need additional 
vocational training or retraining, the bill 
would authorize additional Federal as- 
sistance for that purpose. 
AN INVESTMENT, NOT A GIVEAWAY 


The modest sum authorized by this 
bill are needed to cure chronic illness 
in our economy which can spread like 
a cancer unless it is cured. Enlightened 
self-interest has led us to spend billions 
to help distressed areas abroad, this 
same self-interest dictates that we can- 
not let distress spread unchecked within 
our own borders. 

I was impressed by testimony given 
by Hon. Arthur Larson, the Under Sec- 
retary of Labor, before the Banking and 
Currency Committee in 1956, when he 
appeared in support of the Administra- 
tion’s area redevelopment bill. He 
pointed out then that the total unem- 
loyment compensation benefits paid out 
in 1955 amounted to $1,350,000,000. 
Then he made this interesting observa- 
tion: 

Suppose that we could reduce the ratio 
of unemployment in the labor-surplus areas 
to the national average. This would cut the 
overall national volume of unemployment 
by about 744 percent and return a saving of 


about $100 million a year on unemployment 
insurance. 


I have brought these figures up to 
date. If the ratio of unemployment in 
the industrial areas eligible for assist- 
ance under this bill could be reduced to 
the present national average, the annual 
rate of unemployment insurance bene- 
fits now being paid in this country— 
about $4.5 billion—would be reduced by 
approximately $450 million, instead of 
the $100 million that would have been 
saved in 1956. 

If this bill can reverse the process we 
have seen in the last few years, and 
spread prosperity instead of unemploy- 
ment, it will return far more to the 
Treasury of the United States than it 
takes out. 

BIPARTISAN SUPPORT 

In closing, let me point out that this 
bill was sponsored in the Senate by 40 
Senators: 23 Democrats and 17 Republi- 
cans. The President has recommended 
enactment of a bill which contains many 
of the provisions in this bill. Many of 
us have felt that the administration’s 
bill did not measure up to the Presi- 
dent’s 1956 statement that “bolder 
measures are needed” to meet this prob- 
lem. A stronger bill passed the Senate 
in 1956 and another stronger bill was 
reported favorably to this House in 
1956. I am satisfied that the bill be- 
fore you now, which is a compromise 
between the administration bill and the 
1956 bills, will make a satisfactory start 
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toward helping these areas pull them- 
selves out of their longstanding diffi- 
culties. I agree with the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Van ZANDT], 
who stated before our Committee on 
Banking and Currency this year that 
“the time has arrived for the 85th Con- 
gress to stop squabbling over details and 
to unite in providing Federal aid for 
chronically distressed areas.” 

Mr. Speaker, I invite your attention 
to the fine report that has been filed by 
Chairman Spence of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency on this bill. It is 
a very comprehensive report; it is un- 
usually good and gives all the informa- 
tion that a Member needs. If this rule 
is adopted—and I sincerely hope it will 
be—the distinguished gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Brown] I understand, will 
have charge of presenting the bill to the 
Committee of the Whole. Now, the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. FLoop!] has been, and is our 
chairman of the unofficial bipartisan 
steering committee that has been spon- 
soring this bill, and he has met with 
the people who are interested, including 
many Members of the Congress from 
both sides of the aisle for many days and 
he thoroughly understands it. I know 
that he, too, will be able to answer any 
questions that are propounded by the 
membership of the House. 

So, I sincerely hope that this rule is 
adopted. It is not asking for much; 
just asking for consideration; just ask- 
ing for an opportunity to give consider- 
ation by the Members of the House, and 
then if we can make a case, we will ex- 
pect you to vote for it. If we cannot 
make a case, of course, you would not be 
expected to vote for it, so please vote for 
the rule. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself such time as I may re- 
quire. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill presently before 
us was devised as an antirecession meas- 
ure. I think the first that I knew about 
it, at least, was last November, when we 
all admit it looked like we might go into 
some kind of a tailspin. Now I find— 
and I believe all will agree—that busi- 
ness conditions have picked up consid- 
erably. While 8 or 10 months ago we 
thought probably we would be in par- 
ticularly bad shape, I think we will all 
agree that we are much pleased with the 
recent happenings in regard to the re- 
cession. 

The administration several months 
ago presented a bill which provided $50 
million in loans and $1.5 million in as- 
sistance grants, making a total of $51.5 
million for loans and assistance. Then 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency brought forth their version. In- 
stead of the amount being $51.5 million, 
they raised it to $200 million in loans 
and $79.5 million in grants. In other 
words, now that there has bee. consid- 
erable improvement, so far as the re- 
cession is concerned, the Committee on 
Banking and Currency has jumped the 
amount in the bill by about 400 percent 
or $228 million. 

Mr. Speaker, I think this bill is eco- 
nomically unsound. It grants to local- 
ities with no provision being made for 
local contributions $7912 million. Any 
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time you find the Federal Government 
pouring 579% million into local com- 
munities, without any local contribution 
or local responsibility, you know there is 
going to be plenty of money wasted. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Very briefly. 

Mr. BAILEY. The gentleman made 
the comment that our economic condi- 
tion was greatly improved. Let me re- 
mind him that in April of this year the 
average of national unemployment was 
7.5 million and for the month of July it 
was 7.3 million. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the gentleman knows that one of the 
principal reasons for unemployment in 
the month of June, for instance, is that 
there are about 1,500,000 graduates from 
schools and colleges so that every year 
in the months of June and July there is 
more unemployment than during other 
months of the year. 

Mr. Speaker, I have numerous requests 
for time to speak on this rule and so in 
conclusion let me say this. There are 
Members who have a more detailed 
knowledge of this bill than I, who are 
going to speak and who, I am sure, will 
say that it is nationally unsound and 
economically not feasible to pass this 
bill. I expect to ask for a rolicall on the 
rule. We are now nearing adjournment. 
This bill provides for 2 hours of general 
debate and I am certain, after you listen 
to those who are going to follow me, who 
have studied this as members of the 
committee, you will agree that this rule 
should be defeated. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. Hays]. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
time is too limited to go too deeply into 
the merits of the bill. I can, however, 
speak with some information on the 
rural aspects of the bill and I beg you to 
hear me on that point briefly. 

My good friend, the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. ALLEN], may be correct 
about the urban and industrial features 
having been advanced first in November. 
But in an effort to do something about 
the distressed areas in the South, in 
certain areas of the Midwest beginning 
in western Pennsylvania, certain portions 
of western Ohio, southern Indiana, and 
southern Illinois, regions in northern 
Minnesota, some areas in New Mexico, 
and other parts of the West—in an effort 
to do something about these conditions 
that are generally referred to by the 
economists as due not to unemployment 
but to underemployment, beginning 
many years ago, my good friend Senator 
Flanders and I began what we called a 
rural industries effort. It was presented 
then as an independent idea. 

I would much prefer that the Congress 
consider the rural phases independently 
of the industrial problem. But the com- 
mittee has chosen, perhaps wisely, to 
combine the two features. It was done 
by the Senate. The Senate, hearing the 
plea that Senator Flanders and I made 
for farm families, concluded that if there 
was to be general legislation dealing with 
unemployment it should also embrace 
underemployment, to do something about 
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the very low income of the farm families 
in this category. Thus they added as an 
addendum to the general bill this feature 
which the Senator and I had sponsored 
and gave it equal treatment. So it comes 
to the House in that form with the ap- 
proval of the House Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. Our own House com- 
mittee heard me many years ago present 
this plea and I am grateful for this evi- 
dence of their support. 

It is a rather startling fact that 10 
percent of the most favored farm fam- 
ilies in the United States, those at the 
very top of the economic ladder, receive 
one-half of all of the income from Amer- 
ican agriculture. The other half is di- 
vided among the 90 percent of the less 
favored. One-fourth of all the families 
in American agriculture today have less 
than $1,000 net income per year. Those 
families, it is true, live in a minority of 
the Nation’s counties. But I do pose this 
as a national problem. It is for that rea- 
son I hope the House will adopt the rule. 

Perhaps some of the Members will not 
be impressed with the arguments for the 
bill as a whole. I want to be entirely 
frank on that point. I do believe this is 
a difficult problem to decide. The solu- 
tion must have sound wisdom back of 
it. There will undoubtedly be those who 
will find the bill unsatisfactory. But if, 
as a result of the general debate on both 
the agricultural and industrial features, 
we conclude that this is a sound effort 
to help people to help themselves and 
to extend credit so that self-help may be 
buttressed by sound credit procedures 
and some degree of technical assistance 
in the rural areas, then we can approve 
this measure and be prepared to defend 
it when we go home. I believe it would 
be very unfortunate if the House refused 
even to hear the plan itself that is ad- 
vanced for meeting the rural situation. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Does the gentleman 
know of anything in the bill whatsoever 
which indicates how and under what 
means the rural areas can be helped? 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. The gentle- 
man is entitled to an answer, but in the 
remainder of the 5 minutes I have it 
would be impossible to give him a com- 
plete one. Briefly, however, there are 
two ways. One is by loans. Of course, 
local participation is required, not only 
local participation by State and county 
agencies, but also by individuals. 

We must not expect too much of the 
local resources, because in many cases 
the communities that have suffered from 
this condition over the years are literally 
unable to put up all the necessary funds, 
so the States should participate in their 
behalf. There should be no rigid require- 
ment that every locality participating in 
the benefits should participate in the 
financing, because if we really deal with 
the problem we have to recognize that 
they are not prospering financially. The 
second way it helps rural areas is by 
technical assistance. I would be among 
the last ever to set one interest against 
another, to say that we should not help 
foreign countries, but it is, I think, ironic 
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that we are sending millions—and I 
helped to send it—to help the low-in- 
come farmers of Asia, Africa, and South 
America through technical assistance, a 
thoroughly sound procedure to share 
with them our techniques, and then not 
have one dollar for the American 
farmers. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Scott]. 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, Congress has over the years 
aided those who raise cotton or wheat 
and those who build homes or ships. 
This is a bill to meet the problem of 
those who need help in raising families, 
ot who want the chance to build good 

ves. 

This is a bill to relieve chronic unem- 
ployment and underemployment due in 
part to the largesse of Congress in de- 
veloping the natural resources of other 
areas of the United States, to which 
areas many of our industries migrated 
to take advantage of the favorable in- 
dustrial climate made possible by the 
allocation in their areas of Federal tax 
moneys. 

In March of 1957 I introduced a some- 
what similar bill, H. R. 5566. A long 
period of time elapsed, during which 
time we were unable to secure any 
favorable action by the House Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency, and a 
subsequent period of time elapsed in 
which we were unable to secure action 
by my own Committee on Rules. I 
would say that most of the Members of 
the Pennsylvania delegation experience 
the kind of condition in some parts of 
their district, which this bill is intended 
to relieve. 

This measure is of special interest to 
the areas of my State which have been 
severely hurt by technological changes. 
These include, for example, our soft and 
hard coal mining areas, and railroad 
centers like Altoona, which until recently 
was the largest steam locomotive repair 
center in the Nation. Among the areas 
that would directly benefit from the 
passage of this legislation are Altoona, 
Erie, Johnstown, Scranton, Wilkes- 
Barre, Hazleton, Berwick, Bloomsburg, 
Clearfield, DuBois, Lewistown, Lock 
Haven, Pottsville, Sunbury, Shamokin, 
Mount Carmel, Uniontown, and Con- 
nelisville. 

Mr. Speaker, I include at this point 
an informal opinion from the General 
Accounting Office on the question of 
whether or not this act authorizes the 
Secretary of Labor to obligate the United 
States by contract in advance of negotia- 
tions. This is a very interesting, albeit 
informal, opinion: 

INFORMAL MEMORANDUM FROM THE GENERAL 
ACCOUNTING OFFICE 

On August 12, 1958, an informal inquiry 
of the Assistant Comptroller General was 
made whether section 16 of S. 3683, 85th 
Congress, as passed by the Senate, entitled 
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“An act to establish an effective program to 
alleviate conditions of substantial and per- 
sistent unemployment and underemployment 
in certain economically depressed areas,” 
authorizes the Secretary of Labor to obligate 
the United States by contract in advance 
of appropriations. 

The said section 16 provides as follows: 

“Sec. 16. The Secretary of Labor shall, on 
behalf of the United States, enter into agree- 
ments with States in which redevelopment 
areas are located under which the Secretary 
of Labor shall make payments to such States 
for the purpose of enabling such States, as 
agents of the United States, to make weekly 
retraining payments to unemployed indi- 
viduals residing within such redevelopment 
areas who are not entitled to unemployment 
compensation (either because their unem- 
ployment-compensation benefits have been 
exhausted or because they were not insured 
for such compensation) and who have been 
certified by the Secretary of Labor to be 
undergoing training for a new job. Such 
payments shall be made for a period not 
exceeding 13 weeks, and the amounts of 
such payments shall be equal to the amount 
of the average weekly unemployment-com- 
pensation payment payable in the State mak- 
ing such payments.” 

And section 21 of the bill provides: 

“Src. 21. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated such sums as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this act.” 

Consideration of the question involves ap- 
plication of the following statutes: 

The act of June 30, 1906 (34 Stat. 764, 
31 U. S. C. 627): 

No act of Congress passed after June 30, 
1906, shall be construed to make an appro- 
priation out of the Treasury of the United 
States, or to authorize the execution of a 
contract involving the payment of money 
in excess of appropriations made by law, 
unless such act shall in specific terms de- 
clare an appropriation to be made or that 
a contract may be executed,” 

Section 3679, Revised Statutes, as amended 
(31 U. S. C. 665): 

No officer or employee of the United 
States shall make or authorize an expendi- 
ture from or create or authorize an obliga- 
tion under any appropriation or fund in 
excess of the amount available therein; nor 
shall any such officer or employee involve the 
Government in any contract or other obli- 
gation, for the payment of money for any 
purpose, in advance of appropriations made 
for such purpose, unless such contract or 
obligation is authorized by law.” 

A Section 3732, Revised Statutes (41 U. S. C. 
1): 

“No contract or purchase on behalf of the 

United States shall be made, unless the 
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same is authorized by law or is under an 
appropriation adequate to its fulfillment.” 

These statutes were designed to prevent 
Federal agencies from involving the Govern- 
ment in liabilities or expenditures beyond 
those authorized and contemplated by the 
Congress. In applying these statutes it has 
been held that departments and agencies are 
legally empowered to bind the Government 
by contract only in two cases: (1) where the 
contract is expressly authorized by law; and 
(2) where an appropriation already made is 
adequate to fulfillment of the contract. In 
the first case there is an express power to 
contract, which will obligate the faith and 
credit of the United States to its payment 
even in the absence of an appropriation to 
meet it. In the second, there is an implied 
power to contract for so much of the work 
or services determined necessary to accom- 
plish the appropriation objects within the 
limit of the amount provided therefor. See 
28 Comp. Gen. 163, 165, and the decisions 
and cases cited therein. 

The second illustration for creating legal 
liabilities on the part of the Government by 
contract clearly is not applicable here be- 
cause of the nonexistence of an appropria- 
tion. Hence, we have to determine whether 
the contract authority vested in the Secre- 
tary of Labor under section 16, comes within 
the express authority to contract and obli- 
gate the Government for future appropria- 
tions mentioned in the first illustration. 

Section 16 quoted above directs the Secre- 
tary of Labor to enter into contracts with 
States and to make payments to them in 
order to enable such States to make pay- 
ments to certain unemployed individuals for 
a period not exceeding 13 weeks, such weekly 
payments to be equal to the amount of the 
average weekly unemployment compensation 
payment payable in the State making such 
payment. It will be observed that the finan- 
cial liability of the United States under this 
program is indefinite, being limited only by 
the number of unemployed individuals eli- 
gible to participate thereunder. 

The statutory authority for agencies to ob- 
ligate the United States by contract in ad- 
vance of appropriations, known as “contract 
authorization,” generally is contained in the 
annual appropriation acts. See the act of 
March 5, 1928 (45 Stat. 162, 177), and the 
act of June 14, 1948 (62 Stat. 394, 400), 
under the appropriation for “grants for hos- 
pital construction.” Such authority also 
has been included in substantive legislation 
in some cases. For example, see section 1 
(b) of the act of June 16, 1936, 49 Stat. 1519. 
Also see section 106 of the Federal-Aid High- 
way Act of 1956 (70 Stat. 376, 23 U. S. C. 
155). In the latter situation the Congress 
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in authorizing the execution of contracts 
expressly indicated that it intended to create 
a liability of the Government in advance of 
appropriations, 

In the provision under consideration the 
Congress while directing the Secretary of 
Labor to enter into contracts with States 
has not expressly stated that such con- 
tracts shall be deemed a contractual obli- 
gation of the United States. Considered 
in conjunction with the provisions of sec- 
tion 21 of the bill, which contemplate ap- 
propriations from the general fund of the 
Treasury to carry out the purposes of the 
act there is reasonable basis for the view 
that the contractual authority is intended 
to be contingent upon the enactment of 
future appropriations and that, if and when 
such appropriations are made, such author- 
ity is mandatory upon rather than discre- 
tionary with the Secretary of Labor, More- 
over, it could be argued that the contractual 
authority of section 16 in its present form 
imposes on the United States obligations 
so indefinite and uncertain as to bring the 
contracts within the class of prohibited con- 
tracts under the statutes quoted above. 

To obviate any doubt in the matter, it is 
suggested that consideration be given to in- 
sertion of the phrase “within the limits of 
appropriations made available therefor” im- 
mediately following the word “States” in 
line 19, page 28, of the bill. On the other 
hand, if it be the intent of the Congress 
that the Secretary of Labor be authorized 
to obligate the United States by contract 
in advance of appropriations, it would ap- 
pear desirable to fortify the printed legis- 
lative record on the bill with a specific 
statement to the effect that such agreements 
shall constitute contractual obligations of 
the United States. 

It is understood that a similar question 
has been raised with respect to section 15, 
which authorizes the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, through the Com- 
missioner of Education, to provide assist- 
ance, including financial assistance when 
necessary, to the appropriate State voca- 
tional educational agency for vocational or 
retraining needs of unemployed individuals, 
or to provide for such needs in certain cases 
by contract with educational institutions. 
The views expressed herein on section 16 
apply with equal force to section 15, 


Mr. Speaker, I also include at this 
point a table showing the areas which 
would now or would in due time expect 
to benefit from the application of this 
legislation with particular reference to 
our Pennsylvania communities. 

The table referred to is as follows: 


Congressional districts which include areas eligible for Federal assistance for economic redevelopment under the Douglas-Payne bill 


State and 
Congressional district 


Scranton (Lackaw: 
Wilkes-Barre-Hazelton (Luzerne 
Pottsville (Schuykill); 


ottsville (part of Carbon) 
-| Lewistown (Juniata)__.... 


18 or more months of 24 months ended M. 
aud 1 f 24 ths durin 

g 18 of 24. mon an: 
ended March 1958, 8 


Currently eligible for assistance ! 


anna) 


Sunb 
Mount Carmel GNortumberlan 


1 Areas classified as “substantial apr gb cance of Employment Security for 


ed as “substantial sur, — by Bureau of Employment Security 
riod since January 1952 but not during 24 months 


Industrial areas 


assistance ? 


Philadelphia!“ (Philadelphia) 
40. 


do. 
Phitedelphia 4 (Delaware)... 
Philadelphia! (Bucks) 
Philadelphia 4 (Chester) 


5 


of March 1958. 


Formerly distressed but no Jonger eligible for 


Rural areas? 


Counties ranked by the Department of Agriculture among those having the low- 
est levels of living for js families and, at the same time, the highest 
commercial farms with sales of less than $2,500. 

4 Areas classified as “substantial surplus” by Bureau of Employment Security as 


proportion of 


1958 
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Congressional districts which include areas eligible for Federal assistance for economic redevelopment under the Douglas-Payne bill—Con. 


State and 
Congressional district 


Ourrently eligible for assistance 


Penney eee 


Union). 
Altoona (Blair): 
e re 


of 


Nore 1.—Parentheses following labor market areas contain those counties of the 


area which lie in the specified Congressional! district. 


Mr. Speaker, as to whether or not this 
bill will be of assistance to rural areas, I 
would like to quote from the testimony of 
True D. Morse, Under Secretary of Agri- 
culture, on April 8, 1957. He refers to 
the fact that— 

On January 11, 1954, President Eisen- 
hower in his message on agriculture called 
for special attention to the needs of low- 
income farm families. 


And referring to the inquiries made as 
a result of that call, Mr. Morse said 
among other things, and I quote: 

Industries need to be expanded in areas 
of underemployed rural people. Industrial 
expansion should increase where people can 
live on small farms and work full or part 
time in factories. 

Leaders in 24 States have named a total 
of 57 pilot counties and areas for the Rural 
Development Program during 1956-57. 
These counties are receiving special educa- 
tional, technical, administrative, and farm 
credit aid in moving forward with balanced 
farm-industry-community development. 

Balanced economic development in the 
pilot rural areas is making progress. The 
large number of varied economic develop- 
ment projects include vocational training 
classes in industrial skills for adults, reno- 
vation of small industrial plants, promotion 
of new industries, better established rural 
community clubs, night classes in improved 
farming practices, and market development. 


Mr. Morse concludes: 


The need for public funds to supplement 
those available from private sources and 
banks in the promotion of new industries is 
often as great in distressed rural areas as in 
urban areas. 


Mr. Speaker, I hope this rule will be 
adopted, and that those who want an 
opportunity to express themselves in 
opposition to the bill, will at least give 
those of us who feel the bill should pass, 
a full and fair opportunity to be heard 
in debate. There is a great and urgent 
need for this legislation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
has expired. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsyl nia [Mr. Fioop]. 


Berwick-Bloomsburg (part of Columbia); Lock 
Haven (Clinton); Sunbury-Shamokin-Mount 
Carmel (Montour, part of Columbia). 

18_.......-.-...---| Johnstown (Somerset); Lewistown (Mifflin); 

Sunbury-Shamokin-Mount Carmel (Snyder, 


Clearfield-DuBois (part of 


Areas classified as “substantial surplus” by Bureau of Employment Security as 
March 1958. 


Industrial areas 


Pittsburgh! (Westmoreland)... 
-| Indiana (Indiana); Kittanning- Ford 
(Armistrong). 


(( / T A SETANS 
-| New Castle (Lawrence); Pittsburgh! (Beaver) 


Pittsburgh! (Washington) 
z DEEE pa 4 (Allegheny) 


Committee. 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to make it very clear I am not the alter 
ego of this act, and I do not have all the 
answers. Ihave been acting as chairman 
of a steering committee for the most 
completely bipartisan group of Members 
I have ever seen working togethe. in this 
House on any bill. Let us make no mis- 
take about that. Now, let me say I have 
the highest regard and admiration dur- 
ing all the years I have been a Member 
of the House of Representatives for my 
friend the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
ALLEN]. I do not think anybody in the 
House will disagree on that score. I am 
sure he would be the àrst to agree when 
I say this. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill was introduced 
by a dozen Republican Members of this 
House 4 years ago, an administration bill 
similar to this, different in certain re- 
spects. The same number or more were 
introduced on the right side of the aisle. 
Four years ago Republican Members of 
the House—I see them back there, FEN- 
TON, VAN ZANDT, CanRTGG, SAYLOR, CAN- 
FIELD, 4 or 6 years back were devoting 
themseives to the fostering of similar 
legislation. 

This bill and similar bills have passed 
the Senate at least 2 years ago and this 
year. Subcommittees have held hearings 
on this bill in 50 districts in the United 
States in the last 4 years. Let me say 
there have been few bills that have had 
more consideration in the other body and 
this body and publicly than this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, nobody ever suggested, 
and I can say to my friend from Illi- 
nois, this is not an antirecession bill; 
nobody suggests that it is or ever was. 
Believe me, this is no long-haired, flat- 
heeled, hit-and-run job, under any cir- 
cumstances; this is a carefully worked 
out, long-worked-on synthesis of the 
best suggestions the Senate and House 
have been able to get in 5 years from all 
the Government experts, and non-Gov- 
ernment experts identified with this kind 
of problem. 

Nobody denies there is a problem. Is 
there anybody who denies that these 
conditions exist in about one-quarter of 
the Congressional districts of the Nation? 


Formerly distressed but no longer eligible for 
assistance 


Rural areas 


“City” 


Nore 2.—The limitation in the Senate bill permitting benefits to o 
counties was eliminated in the bill offered by the House Banking — find S 
In other words, the House bill 
counties that can qualify, 


ows the benefits to apply to all rural 


Nobody denies that 75, perhaps 100 dis- 
tricts, are in this condition. 

The question is, What shall we do 
about it? Shall we have another com- 
mission to examine it? 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. I am very sorry; I have 
only 4 or 5 minutes. The gentleman 
knows that. 

I will be glad when we debate the bill 
as far as my poor abilities permit, to ex- 
plain the bill. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. I just want to ask 
a question. 

Mr. FLOOD. I ask the gentleman, 
please; he understands; he has been 
faced with it before. I cannot yield. 

This is the problem. This is an im- 
portant, vital piece of legislation, nobody 
questions that. The debate, Mr. Chair- 
man, is as to whether this is a good 
thing; is this the way we should do it? 
Something must be done. This is of 
economic concern in one-quarter of the 
Nation and it is spreading. This is a 
disease, an economic disease that we 
must diagnose and destroy before it af- 
fects everybody. 

There is no piracy in this bill; if there 
were I would be the first to be against it; 
so would all of your colleagues on both 
sides of the aisle. This is a bill that 
vitally affects the gentleman from Maine 
(Mr. HALE], the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Van ZaNpT], and many 
others. They all recommend the legisla- 
tion. Surely you do not consider them 
long-haired Socialists. You know they 
are not. If the rule is granted we will 
try to explain why we need this des- 
perately. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. LANE] for a consent re- 
quest. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield such time as he 
may desire to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. BARRETT]. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, the area 
redevelopment bill now before the House, 
S. 3683, represents a bipartisan approach 
to a serious economic problem which has 
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existed in the United States for many 
years. This situation involves a tragic 
loss and waste of human resources, to- 
gether with unnecessary human misery— 
it is the problem of chronic pockets of 
high and persistent unemployment and 
underemployment which are spread 
throughout the United States. 

This matter has received detailed 
study by the Congress and various agen- 
cies in the executive branch. It has been 
the object of much oratory, and very 
little action. The House has before it 
today, in S. 3683, an opportunity to take 
the necessary action to develop a sound 
and effective program to cure these long- 
time ills by generating new employ- 
ment opportunities for those so long out 
of work. 

For many years committees of Con- 
gress have pointed out the urgent needs 
for new industry in many areas of this 
country where unemployment and un- 
deremployment reached high levels and 
remained almost unchanged for a period 
of years. They have revealed similar 
needs in areas where low incomes and 
underemployment in rural towns and 
counties have resulted in low standards 
of family living, business failures, and 
severe local government and community 
problems. 

The Joint Economic Committee of the 
84th Congress in 1955 called for action to 
aid chronically depressed areas with a 
public-works program, loans, and tech- 
nical assistance. Again, in 1956, the 
Joint Economic Committee gave voice 
to the need for Federal help in this area 
with the following comment, taken from 
the report: 

It is evident that despite the generally 
prevailing high levels of employment and 
productivity and the steady economic growth 
which our country enjoys, some geographic 
areas have not shared in the overall advance. 
Some areas, especially rural areas, through- 
out their entire existence have never kept 
up with the rate of growth of the country as 
a whole; others have experienced a decline— 
slow or precipitous as the case may be—until 
the resulting economic stagnation has pro- 
duced serious problems of continuing un- 
employment and underemployment of all 
local resources. 

The existence of areas of low economic 
activity seriously retards the rate of na- 
tional growth, and is in itself a significant 
cause of self-perpetuation of low-income, 
underemployed groups. The goal of achiev- 
ing full utilization of our national re- 
sources—land, labor, and capital—will never 
be attained as long as these geographic 
pockets of continuing economic depression 
persist. 


Mr. Speaker, more recently President 
Eisenhower expressed a real interest in 
this problem, in his Economic Report of 
1956, and made the following comment: 

The fate of distressed communities is a 
matter of national as well as local concern. 


The President also recognized that 
present Federal action is inadequate, by 
his further statement in the 1956 Eco- 
nomic Report, as follows: 

Although these (Federal) programs have 
proved helpful, experience demonstrates that 
bolder measures are needed. To this end, a 
new area assistance program is recommended 
for aiding communities that have experi- 


enced persistent and substantial unemploy- 
ment. 
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In my judgment, all these recommen- 
dations and studies have clearly shown 
that only a comprehensive Federal pro- 
gram, such as proposed by S. 3683, can 
meet the serious needs of depressed 
urban and rural areas. 

Mr. Speaker, an economic recession 
has snowballing effects; and a declining 
level of economic activity in one area 
may spread to other areas if not stopped 
in time. Unemployment and underem- 
ployment in one area not only reduce 
the demand for goods and services from 
other areas, but may also affect the state 
of confidence in other areas and thereby 
affect the level of economic activities in 
different regions. The costs to rehabili- 
tate a depressed area would be more 
than made up by the decreasing expendi- 
tures for public assistance and unem- 
ployment insurance and by an increased 
tax base resulting from improved eco- 
nomic conditions. 

A ‘comprehensive program to aid 
chronically depressed and low-income 
areas will also mean much to the peo- 
ple—the men and women and chil- 
dren—of the idle families in these areas. 
The statistics showing increases in un- 
employment compensation, public assist- 
ance, and county aid are distressing to 
the taxpayers who must make these pay- 
ments. But they mean far more to the 
men and women who have no jobs or 
whose skills are being squandered by un- 
deremployment. And to the children of 
many families in these communities, 
these figures mean a future with little or 
no hope, with increased juvenile delin- 
quency, and waste of the next genera- 
tion. 

It is difficult to estimate the human 
costs and social losses in these commu- 
nities. 

These depressed conditions, continued 
over a long period, mean the gradual 
disintegration of the community and all 
its physical resources built up over the 
years—schools, churches, stores, hos- 
pitals, banks, office buildings, public fa- 
cilities, and homes. As the community 
deteriorates and declines, these facili- 
ties also become underused, and even- 
tually become idle. All too often, when 
the people of the area move away, in 
search of jobs elsewhere, duplicate facil- 
ities must be built elsewhere, at great 
cost; and in some cases these duplicate 
facilities must be built with the help of 
Federal subsidies. 

All in all, the costs of doing nothing to 
meet the needs of our depressed areas 
seemed far heavier than the costs of 
constructive action. 

What this bill is seeking to achieve is 
to assist industries and plants to get 
started in such areas so that an in- 
creased volume of work may be provided 
for some of the unemployed, instead of 
all the unemployed being compelled to 
go elsewhere and seek employment. We 
believe, if the social capital of invest- 
ment is taken into account, this is the 
wisest use of resources. We should also 
remember that men and women have a 
human attachment to their communi- 
ties, homes, and associates. They cling 
to those communities as long as there is 
some hope of employment there. They 
cannot be shipped out as automatically 
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and in so cold a fashion as can sand, 
gravel, or iron ore. 

Mr. Speaker, I therefore urge a favor- 
able vote on S. 3683. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield such time as he may desire to 
the gentleman from New Mexico [Mr. 
Montoyal. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. Speaker, I most 
sincerely want to commend the members 
of the House and Senate committees 
who have worked so long anc so tire- 
lessly on behalf of this legislation which 
is a long step forward toward establish- 
ing a really effective program to alleviate 
conditions of persistent unemployment 
in economically depressed areas through- 
out our great country. I sincerely hope 
that a strong bill will be agreed upon by 
the House and Senate before we adjourn 
this 85th Congress. I think it is a must 
and an obligation that we owe to our 
country. 

We have many areas in New Mexico 
which have been hard hit for years and 
many rural areas in particular have re- 
flected steady economic decline which 
can only be helped by the passage of 
legislation such as we have before us 
today. I want to assure the Members 
of the House that the people in the many 
depressed areas in my State have per- 
sistently done their very best to avert 
economic disaster and the record of 
hearings in both the House and Senate 
committees are replete with statements 
made by many of our New Mexico citi- 
zens who came to Washington at their 
own expense to try and give a clear and 
adequate picture of the situation in their 
areas. Many State agencies and many 
organizations throughout New Mexico 
have banded together to try and put 
these areas on a stable economic footing 
but they have fallen far short because 
they simply do not have adequate tools 
at their disposal. 

Unemployment in some New Mexico 
counties has reached an alltime high 
in the past year. New Mexico State un- 
employment compensation claims in 1957 
totaled 141,201 and from January 
through March 1958 alone there were 
64,798 claims filed. For a similar period 
in 1957 there were approximately 45,000 
claims filed which, I think, reflects the 
steady decline in employment available. 
In one industry alone, mining, New 
Mexico had some 1,800 unemployed and 
most of that covers one county in the 
southwestern part of the State. In uddi- 
tion to the figures which I have cited, we 
have an area in northern New Mexico 
where some type of redevelopment is an 
absolute must in order to create employ- 
ment in the different communities of 
this region of our State. This is indeed 
a pocket of depression which can be re- 
lieved by this type of legislation. Be- 
cause of the unemployment situation 
which has become most serious on ac- 
count of the mining shutdowns Federal 
and State agencies have had to be alerted 
in some areas so as to provide surplus 
commodities for school children and 
families of unemployed workers. It is 
sad indeed that the surplus commodities- 
available under our Federal program do 
not even constitute a minimum diet for 
bare subsistence. I know personally that 
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the business elements of these affected 
communities are most anxious to initiate 
some kind of development program 
which will insure employment to these 
unfortunate people, but the incentive 
and the means for initiating such a pro- 
gram must of necessity be nurtured by a 
program such as offered under this bill. 
Without it there is no other available 
vehicle which will carry it to realiza- 
tion. 

It must also be emphasized that statis- 
ticians are inclined to analyze a State's 
economy in the light of overall statewide 
figures and on this basis our State as 
many others, presents a very rosy picture 
but in looking at this rosy picture we 
must pierce the superficial appearance 
and be realistic about the health of all 
its component parts. This is where we 
find the economic cancer of unemploy- 
ment, suffering and all its attendant 
aspects. We in the Congress must face 
the challenge to serve these people and 
remove this economic cancer from our 
soil. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Gray]. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes once said that America is 
the greatest country in the world be- 
cause she always sails on, she never 
flounders around, she never lies at an- 
chor. Sometimes she sails with the wind, 
sometimes she sails against the wind, but 
she always sails. 

We, in the 25th Congressional District 
of southern Illinois, have not enjoyed 
the prosperity that some Congressional 
districts have enjoyed over the past sev- 
eral years. 

If we are going to sail smoothly, if we 
are going to keep up with the rest of 
the economy of the country, it is nec- 
sary that we have some assistance. We 
have done everything we possibly can 
to pull ourselves up by our own boot- 
straps, but the decline has been greater 
than the progress. 

Mr. Speaker, this is not a partisan is- 
sue. A Republican gets just as hungry 
as a Democrat; a Democrat gets just as 
hungry as a Republican. There are 25,- 
000 people in my Congressional District 
in need of work. 

How long are we going to keep on aid- 
ing other countries of the world and 
denying our own people the help which 
they need so badly? 

Let me give you an example. Would 
you deny your child a loaf of bread and 
give it to a stranger down the street? 
That is the decision you will have to 
make here today. Due to coal and fluor- 
spar mine closures and other factors, the 
economy of southern Illinois has been 
slipping for the past 12 years. The peo- 
ple of this region, through their cham- 
bers of commerce, Southern Illinois, Inc., 
Southern Illinois University, community 
development programs, and other groups 
have done an outstanding job in trying 
to promote private industry to our re- 
gion to take up some of the unemploy- 
ment slack; however, the decline has 
been greater than the progress. South- 
ern Illinois is made up of fine people, 
good schools, churches, and bounded on 
both sides by two of the greatest navi- 
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gable streams in the world, the Ohio and 
Mississippi Rivers, but is severely hurt 
economically and if some type of Fed- 
eral assistance is not rendered thousands 
of people will continue to suffer and be 
forced to receive public aid, or leave the 
area. In the past 5 years approximately 
30,000 people have left the area to find 
employment elsewhere. Approximately 
25,000 able-bodied men and women re- 
main unemployed in my District. Ac- 
cording to the latest figures from the 
Illinois Public Aid Commission, there are 
approximately 60,000 persons receiving 
surplus food in the 17 lower counties of 
southern Illinois. This certainly is not 
a healthy situation. 

As I said in my opening remarks, we 
are doing everything we can to help our- 
selves and much progress has been made; 
however, if the situation is to be cor- 
rected, we must have outside help. 

This bill before us today will do the 
job if properly administered. It will not 
only aid the people of my District but 
the more than 200 other distressed areas 
of the country. 

I was the first to introduce the com- 
panion bill in the House to S. 3683, and 
I want to thank Chairman SPENCE, Mr. 
Brown, Mr. Patman, Mr. MULTER, and 
the other members of the House Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency for 
their courtesies extended to me during 
my appearance before that fine group 
and also for their diligent efforts in be- 
half of this legislation. 

My mind goes back to the last cam- 
paign of 1956 when the Republicans sent 
19 national speakers into my District in 
an effort to defeat me. Among those who 
traveled up and down my District were 
included Vice President Nixon, the dis- 
tinguished minority leader, Mr. Martin, 
Secretary of Commerce Weeks, and sev- 
eral Senators and Congressmen. All of 
them had the same war cry, “Give Ike a 
Republican Congress so we can help you 
good people of southern Illinois.” Well, 
Mr. Speaker, it is easy to make a promise 
but it is something else to keep it. We 
find today almost all of the Republican 
leadership lined up solidly against this 
bill. I hope the House will adopt this 
measure not on account of the Republi- 
can promises, but in spite of them. 

In closing let me again stress upon my 
friends in the House the urgent need for 
this legislation. I urge the adoption of 
the rule and the passage of this most 
important bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. BYRD]. 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. Speaker, I am for 
this bill and I urge the House to adopt 
this rule. 

For months we have been hearing 
spokesmen for the administration 
promising that the recession has leveled 
off and that by and by prosperity and 
full employment will return to the coun- 
try. These rosy promises have served as 
a substitute for action to aid the millions 
of unemployed searching for jobs and 
the hundreds of thousands whose un- 
employment insurance is expiring 
monthly. 

But we cannot escape the reality of 
the present economic situation. Exhor- 
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tations do not make for jobs and pros- 
perity is not made out of empty prom- 
ises and wishful thinking. 

The country needs a positive economic 
program which will create additional 
jobs, increase the purchasing power of 
the American people, restore confidence 
in the business community, and create 
the conditions which make for pros- 
perity and plenty. 

We must not be lulled into a sense of 
false security by the small decline in un- 
employment ballyhooed by administra- 
tion spokesmen. About a million people 
have exhausted their unemployment in- 
surance during the current year and I 
am sure that many of them have not 
succeeded in getting new jobs and are 
now depending upon general public as- 
sistance for their livelihood. 

A positive program is necessary to 
combat the present economic conditions. 
The administration program is far from 
adequate to fill the needs of the unem- 
ployed whose unemployment insurance 
is rapidly being exhausted as the reces- 
sion is being further prolonged. 

Outstanding in this present recession 
is the economic need to aid depressed 
areas. The recession has accentuated 
the problems of these areas. 

The fact is that even during the years 
of prosperity we had scores of industrial 
communities and hundreds of rural 
counties in the United States suffering 
from unemployment and underemploy- 
ment. A great many of the residents in 
these areas have never really shared in 
the American standard of living which is 
supposed to be the birthright of every 
American man, woman, and child. 

The Federal Government has a re- 
sponsibility to improve the economic 
base of these areas and to create enough 
jobs so that depressed areas will be 
eliminated from our midst. A dozen 
years ago Congress made it a policy of 
the United States that it is the responsi- 
bility of the Federal Government to 
create economic conditions which would 
be conducive to maximum employment. 

The Government has failed the de- 
pressed economic areas. So far very 
little has been done to pull them out of 
their economic morass. 

Aid to depressed areas is desirable not 
only from a humanitarian point of view 
but it is also sound economic policy for 
the Nation as a whole. Depressed areas 
continue to exert a downward drag upon 
economic conditions. Depression in one 
area has a continuing downward impact 
on other sections. The Nation is now 
paying dearly for allowing depressed 
areas to continue, in terms of expendi- 
tures for public assistance, unemploy- 
ment insurance and other costs. The 
depressed areas, instead of creating 
markets for the rest of the economy, 
are creating surpluses and recession in 
other areas. 

Now is a particularly propitious time 
to inaugurate a comprehensive program 
to aid depressed rural and industrial 
areas in the United States. An effective 
program to aid these areas will not only 
improve economic conditions in the dis- 
tressed areas but wil also create demand 
for the surplus goods produced in other 
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sections of the United States and will 
bolster the total economy. : 

I should like to distinguish between 
depressed areas and other communities 
which suffer from temporary unemploy- 
ment. As I have mentioned before, it is 
imperative that we inaugurate a pro- 
gram to fight the recession. But most 
communities which suffer from chronic 
unemployment or underemployment re- 
quire special attention and special pro- 
grams. Of course, the danger exists that 
unless we inaugurate a program to fight 
the recession a great many communi- 
ties in the United States would become 
subject to chronic unemployment. But 
fortunately, as the situation exists now, 
the blight of chronic depressed economic 
conditions is limited. 

In order to distinguish between com- 
munities which would be eligible for a 
program aimed at aiding chronically de- 
pressed areas, we must establish spe- 
cial criteria upon which eligibility for aid 
would depend. I believe in the criteria 
established by S. 3683. According to this 
bill, industrial areas which have suffered 
from a high level of unemployment rang- 
ing from 6 months to 2 years, depending 
upon the rate of unemployment, would 
be eligible for aid. 

In the case of rural areas, determina- 
tion of eligibility guides for aid is much 
more difficult. Unemployment figures 
for rural communities are not available. 
I again agree with the approach pro- 
posed by S. 3683. 

In my own State, I am sorry to say, 
there are many communities which have 
suffered for years from chronic unem- 
ployment and underemployment. These 
communities must have Federal aid to 
stimulate their economic development 
and to broaden their economic base. To 
a large extent, the problems of these 
communities are a result of fallacious 
and misguided economic policies of the 
Government which have encouraged 
economic imports from the four corners 
of the earth at the sacrifice of domestic 
industry and commerce. For example 
imports of residual oil have reduced the 
need for coal and have caused the eco- 
nomic decline of many communities and 
the unemployment of thousands of coal 
miners in West Virginia. 

The least that the Government can do 
for the victims of reduced demand for 
coal and other industries in West Vir- 
ginia is what it does for people suffering 
from underemployment all over the 
globe. We spend billions of dollars for 
foreign aid to nations outside the United 
States, but we have only crumbs for the 
areas in the United States which need 
aid just as much. 

According to the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor many of the industrial 
communities in West Virginia suffer 
from chronic unemployment. At pres- 
ent there exists substantial unemploy- 
ment in practically every major and 
smaller labor market area in the State. 
In many of these labor markets substan- 
tial unemployment has been of long 
duration and there is little hope that 
these communities will revive eco- 
nomically unless Federal aid will be 
forthcoming. According to the best esti- 
mates the following communities would 
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be immediately eligible for much-needed 
aid if S. 3683 were enacted: Charleston, 
Huntington-Ashland, Beckley, Fairmont, 
Logan, Parkersburg, Point Pleasant- 
Gallipolis, Ronceverte, White Sulphur 
Springs, and Welch. 

If this recession continues and if the 
Federal Government does not adopt a 
positive policy, many more communities 
will be subjected to prolonged unemploy- 
ment which will further depress the eco- 
nomic conditions in these areas. 

In addition there are many rural com- 
munities in the United States which have 
consistently suffered from underemploy- 
ment and have never completely de- 
veloped their economic potentials. 
Their tax base is very limited and with- 
out outside resources there is little 
chance that these communities will ever 
develop economically without Govern- 
ment aid. I believe that at least the 
following 17 counties in West Virginia 
would benefit by the enactment of S. 
3683: Barbour, Braxton, Calhoun, Clay, 
Doddridge, Fayette, Lincoln, Mason, 
Mercer, Monroe, Nicholas, Putman, Ra- 
leigh, Roane, Summers, Wayne, and 
Wirt. 

The argument has frequently been ad- 
vanced that the proper solution to the 
problem of the people in distressed areas 
is to move to other parts of the United 
States where employment is more plenti- 
ful. During periods of full employment 
this was a partial solution. Many thou- 
sands of West Virginia families have in- 
deed left their homes to seek fortune 
elsewhere. During the present recession 
this so-called solution is nonexistent. 
The more fortunate communities where 
the West Virginians migrated to seek 
employment are now themselves suffer- 
ing from unemployment and they can- 
not absorb additional labor. The re- 
cession has aggravated the problems 
because many of the West Virginians, 
when they lost their jobs in the places to 
which they migrated, have returned 
home where they have a roof over their 
heads and to live among their kinfolks. 
Many of these people are now dependent 
upon relatives or upon general assist- 
ance. 

But, even during a period of prosperity 
migration is no solution to the economic 
problems of distressed areas and to the 
unemployed and underemployed in these 
communities. Migration means the up- 
rooting and breakup of many families. 
It eats away at the very foundation of 
the American way of life. 

It also means immeasurable economic 
loss. The families from the distressed 
areas can rarely find buyers for their 
homes. Consequently, many of their 
homes go to waste. The migration from 
distressed areas also means under- 
utilization of economic resources in 
terms of city facilities, schools, and other 
community institutions. At the same 
time the migrants moving to other areas 
cause overcrowding, slums, and financial 
burdens upon the areas to which they 
move. 

The most efficient and sound solution 
from an economic as well as humane 
point of view is the bringing of jobs to 
the distressed communities rather than 
forcing the unemployed in the depressed 
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areas to move elsewhere. This means 
that it is incumbent upon us to pass the 
proper legislation which would aid the 
unfortunate people in distressed areas 
and thereby aid the total American 
economy. 

A comparative program to aid de- 
pressed areas, such as is embodied in 
S. 3683, must include at least the follow- 
ing three elements: ; 

First. It must provide technical as- 
sistance to distressed areas in order to 
develop their full economic potential. 

Second. It must provide capital for ex- 
panding a new business in distressed 
areas. 

Third. It must provide grants for dis- 
tressed communities to develop the pub- 
lic facilities. 

Let me elaborate a bit on each one 
of these three points. 

TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


The first step in the redevelopment of 
an economically depressed area is the 
survey of the economic potential of the 
area, This helps the community in at- 
tracting new industry and helps industry 
searching for new locations to find the 
communities where it can expand most 
efficiently. A survey of the resources of 
an area involves both a study of its 
physical resources as well as its most 
precious resource—its labor force. 

It is expected that the initial impetus 
for area redevelopment will come from 
the community itself. But most com- 
munities do not have the technical skill 
and know-how to appraise their re- 
sources. Specialists are needed in order 
to accomplish this. 

The Federal Government has the nec- 
essary resources in order to develop a 
nationwide organization for community 
development. By providing the initial 
outlay and the technical know-how it 
would help stimulate local endeavors for 
self-development and pave the way for 
economic redevelopment. The technical 
assistance provided by the Government 
can be in the form of engineering, mar- 
SOVE and efficient utilization of person- 
nel. 

This technical assistance may not 
only help communities to attract new in- 
dustry, but may help the local popula- 
tion to develop the indigenous economic 
resources, thus creating new jobs and 
new economic opportunities. For ex- 
ample, with technical assistance many 
areas in West Virginia may develop their 
natural resources as tourist centers and 
attract capital from the other areas. 
But, to accomplish this end, a thorough 
survey of the potentialities of these 
areas is needed. 

LOANS 

Extension of credit to expanding and 
new business or for the development of 
public facilities is another essential ele- 
ment in a comprehensive program for 
area redevelopment. Capital in dis- 
tressed areas is not as venturesome as 
in the more prosperous communities in 
the United States. A Federal boost to 
local capital facilities is therefore essen- 
tial in order to supply depressed areas 
with needed capital. 

There is nothing new in this sugges- 
tion. The Federal Government has fre- 
quently used expansion of credit facili- 
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ties as a means to achieve policy 
objectives. 

It is, of course, anticipated that local 
resources would participate in extending 
credit either for the development of 
public facilities or for the expansion of 
business in the community. Therefore, 
each dollar supplied by the Federal Gov- 
ernment in loans would actually supply 
a greater contribution to the community 
than was originally supplied by the 
the Federal Government. 

It is essential that, in order to stimu- 
late business to move to depressed areas 
or in order to stimulate local business to 
expand, the interest rate charged by the 
Federal Government should be suffi- 
ciently low to make it more attractive to 
business to locate in the depressed areas. 
There is ample economic justification 
that the Government should charge 
lower interest rates than the going rate 
in the free market or even below that 
paid by the Federal Treasury. The loans 
granted by the Federal Government 
would help the depressed areas to stim- 
ulate economic activity and thus encour- 
age the utilization of wasted resources, 
and would make possible the expansion 
of taxes paid to the Federal Government, 
as well as reduce expenditures for public 
assistance. 

GRANTS 

Some depressed areas would not be in 
a position to benefit from a Federal loan 
program. Communities where low per 
capita income has prevailed for years 
and where unemployment or underem- 
ployment has been of long duration are 
not in a position to expand their facili- 
ties. The tax base of these com- 
munities is too limited to make it feasible 
to increase the burden of taxation neces- 
sitated by the repayment of loans and 
the payment of interest. 

It is therefore essential that in the 
case of the most depressed communities 
the Federal Government should supply 
the needed funds in order to develop the 
essential public facilities which would 
make these communities sufficiently at- 
tractive to new industry. This may 
mean grants for the development of sew- 
age systems, industrial water or indus- 
trial sites, or other essential public fa- 
cilities needed for economic growth and 
industrial expansion. 

Normally I do not favor community 
dependence upon Federal funds. But, in 
some cases, it would be only practical and 
realistic to have the Federal Government 
supply the foundation needed for the de- 
velopment of the most distressed com- 
munities. In such cases the Federal 
grant should be for the total amounts 
needed. In West Virginia we have many 
communities which need, for example, 
development of industrial water for the 
building of a small factory, but these 
communities do not have the needed 
funds. A relatively small grant would 
make it possible for these communities 
to develop this essential resource which 
would attract new plants to these com- 
munities which otherwise have all the 
needed resources for the successful op- 
eration of a new mill or factory. In 
such instances, the initial small outlay 
by the Federal Government means the 
difference between underemployment 
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and low standards of living and jobs and 
happy communities. 

The program I have outlined is ur- 
gently needed. It could help alleviate 
much of the suffering to which millions 
of people in the depressed industrial and 
rural areas in the United States are now 
subjected. 

I am sure that the Members of this 
House will rise to the needs of the coun- 
try and the needs of the depressed in- 
dustrial and rural areas, by providing 
the necessary help to aid these unfortu- 
nate communities to participate in and 
contribute to the growth of the Ameri- 
can economy and to the strength and 
soundness of the Nation. 

I urge the House to adopt the rule and 
pass this bill. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania IMr. 
FULTON]. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I strong- 
ly favor the pending rule and urge im- 
mediate passage of this bill (S. 3683) to 
provide prompt Federal assistance to 
chronically distressed and depressed 
communities of America. This bill is 
known as the distressed areas redevelop- 
ment bill. 

We in Pennsylvania, as well as States 
all over the country, have depressed com- 
munities that only need a friendly and 
cooperative boost from the people of 
America, to start these areas on the 
road to progress and development. This 
bill will revive confidence and initiative 
of the local citizens in these communi- 
ties, that will result in a new spirit of 
ambition, and increased spiritual and 
material welfare. 

As the whole country will benefit from 
the clearing up of the present economic 
drain and lack of opportunity in these 
communities, America will be much 
stronger through this policy of forward- 
looking assistance. In a strong and 
vigorous America, we in Congress must 
see that all communities progress and 
have the opportunity of development, so 
that no group or class of any kind falls 
behind in our United States economy. 

In order to be of every assistance to 
the passage of this legislation I have in- 
troduced and sponsored a companion bill 
to S. 3683. In addition, I have worked 
on a bipartisan basis with the members 
of the Pennsylvania Congressional dele- 
gation to organize our efforts toward 
passage of this constructive legislation. 
It is a pleasure to advise the Congress 
of the full cooperation in our efforts on 
this legislation by the secretary of labor 
and welfare of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, William Batt, the deputy 
secretary of labor and welfare, Joseph 
Sabel, of my home county of Allegheny. 
These men came to Washington, D. C., 
and worked with us who were deeply 
interested in the prompt passage of this 
type of measure for assistance to our 
United States home communities that 
have a permanent problem of economic 
depression and difficulties through de- 
pression or removal of local industries or 
depletion of local resources such as coal, 
oil, timber, or land. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. ALGER]. 
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Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, this bill is 
fantastic. It is almost unbelievable that 
such widespread Federal jurisdiction 
could even be considered. This is abdi- 
cation of States rights and local respon- 
sibility. This is repudiating, not imple- 
menting, the Constitution. This is so- 
cialism. 

It is equally inconceivable to me that 
a debt-ridden Federal Government, 
running a heavy deficit this year, should 
attempt to extend Federal aid to locali- 
ties in this manner, no matter how criti- 
cal is the alleged economic distress in 
these localities. 

As to the basic reasons justifying this 
bill, there is no legislation that can stop 
or overcome the effects of, first, tech- 
nological change; second, migration of 
industry; third, shift in demand; fourth, 
the seasonal nature of certain employ- 
ment. 

For example, the technological change 
from steam engine to diesel mentioned 
in the report as causing unemployment 
could be compared to the change from 
buggy manufacturing to auto manufac- 
turing. By the logic of this bill buggy 
makers and buggy whip manufacturers 
would have been subsidized when they 
were outdated. Should we have subsi- 
dized the cobblers, wheelrights, lamp- 
lighters, blacksmiths, weavers, snuff 
makers, canal boat operators, pony ex- 
pressmen? Of course not. It was nec- 
essary to change jobs. It was then and 
it is now, and so it will be in the future 
as new techniques replace the old, as new 
jobs replace the old. 

Perhaps the basic difficulty of this 
bill is the conflicting interpretation given 
the Employment Act of 1946 cited in the 
report, page 9, that— 

It is the continuing policy and responsibil- 
ity of the Federal Government—to coordinate 
and utilize all of its policies, functions, and 
resources for the purpose of creating and 
maintaining maximum employment, 


If you want to, you can indeed give 
the Federal Government the right to 
organize, disrupt, and reorganize the en- 
tire economy of this Nation, industry by 
industry, area by area. The fatal flaw 
is simply that this is socialism, not the 
limited constitutional government of a 
Republic. Where is the difference be- 
tween socialism and the provisions of 
this bill? There is none. 

Why do industries move from one area 
to another? Because of more favor- 
able business conditions. Is this bad? 
No, it is life under free enterprise. It 
is not planned economy, that is, social- 
ism. Can we change such business 
shifts by legislation? No, we can only 
upset the normal flow of private enter- 
prise; and disrupt and harm our pros- 
perity, not improve it. 

Can seasonal employment be changed? 
No. Summer resort business mentioned 
in the report is seasonal and no 
legislation can change this. There will 
always be some seasonal business. This 
is normal and typical of certain in- 
dustry. 

Can a shift in demand from coal to 
oil, as mentioned in the report, or from 
any resources or goods to other re- 
sources or goods be corrected by this 
legislation? No, there will always be 
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shifts in consumer and business de- 
mands. This is normal and usual and is 
right in itself since this is the law of 
supply and demand, which operates in 
private enterprise. 

And, so logically we can dispose of the 
other arguments advanced by the pro- 
ponents of this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I find it hard to believe 
that this House would take this valu- 
able time for legislation so contradictory 
to our basic concepts of local and State 
rights of individual initiative, and so 
expensive to the tuxpayers who once 
again will be gouged by taxes on the 
one hand or have the currency watered 
by inflation on the other. I am op- 
posed to the bill and to the rule, and 
urge the rule be defeated. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. FENTON]. 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Speaker, as Mem- 
bers of the House well know, my District 
in the anthracite region of Pennsyl- 
vania is one that has been beset with 
problems of unemployment for a long 
time. 

Ever since the turn of the century, the 
number of jobs in the anthracite mines 
has been lessening, and the communities 
in my District have fought a valiant bat- 
tle in trying to establish new industries 
to provide jobs for displaced miners and 
their families. This battle has been a 
monument to the principle of com- 
munity self-help. 

Even now people in my District do not 
seek charity or handouts. We are happy 
to continue to shoulder the main re- 
sponsibility for providing new footings, 
a new base for our economy. 

Now that brings me to the point of 
my remarks. We have before us a rule 
on S. 3683, the so-called Douglas-Payne 
bill as modified and reported out by the 
House Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

Now the administration, too, has a bill 
on this matter of area assistance, and I 
had the honor of introducing it in the 
House as H. R. 5468. 

I wish to say that no one in the Con- 
gress is more keenly interested in help- 
ing our domestic distressed areas than 
am I. 

Therefore, we ask that you adopt this 
rule so the House in open debate can de- 
termine the merits of this proposed leg- 
islation. 

If there are objections to the Doug- 
las-Payne bill—as there always is to any 
proposed legislation—then I and others 
who are sincerely interested in aiding 
these areas of severe chronic unemploy- 
ment, stand willing and ready to offer 
any compromise legislation which will 
be acceptable to the House. 

Mr. Speaker, the President, in a state 
of the Union message and in an economy 
report, announced the principle that 
there is a responsibility in the Federal 
Government to help areas of substantial 
and persistent labor surplus in their 
efforts to solve their problems. This is 
clear despite the fact that the Nation 
as a whole had enjoyed a period of gen- 
eral prosperity since 1952. 

Many people have spoken at length 
in behalf of legislation of this kind at 
this and previous sessions of Congress. 
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The Assistant Secretary of Commerce, 
the Honorable Frederick H. Mueller, on 
April 12, 1956, went into great detail in 
explanation of the administration bill at 
that time. 

The Under Secretary of Labor, the 
Honorable Arthur Larson, likewise spoke 
in favor of this legislation on April 13, 
1956, as did Mr. Follin, a representa- 
tive of the Housing and Home Finance 
Administration. 

Representatives of labor also testified 
before the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, including the Honorable Thomas 
Kennedy, vice president of the United 
Mine Workers of America, on April 18, 
1956, and again at the hearings on this 
bill. Mr. Kennedy resides in Luzerne 
County, adjacent to Schuylkill and 
Northumberland Counties of my Dis- 
trict, in the anthracite-coal region of 
Pennsylvania, This is the area of the 
major reserves of hard coal. 

I will try to give you some idea of our 
economic condition and the time and 
efforts given by the people of my area in 
trying to help themselves. 

We have witnessed the population of 
my district shrink over 40,000 from 1940 
to 1950. 

We have seen our major and basic an- 
thracite industry have its annual ton- 
nage reduced from almost 100 million 
tons in 1919, in World War I, to around 
30 million tons at the present time. 

We have also seen the number of mine 
workers diminish from a peak of 179,679 
in 1917 to less than 40,000 today. 

Now the causes of all these decreases 
are well known to those of us from the 
hard coal fields. In fact, the Federal 
Government itself knows full well the 
condition in which our area finds itself, 
because, over the years, since I have 
been a Member of Congress, I have 
brought to the attention of our various 
administrations the economic plight of 
the anthracite industry and the people 
dependent upon it for a livelihood. 

As a matter of fact, and the record 
will disclose this, I have been successful 
in having a number of my proposals en- 
acted into law to assist the anthracite 
industry and our people. For example, 
first, Public Law 812, 77th Congress, 
which established the Anthracite Exper- 
iment Station; second, Public Law 738, 
83d Congress, which authorizes the ap- 
propriation of Federal funds to the 
Bureau of Mines to fight mine fires and 
which eliminates the necessity of asking 
for special funds each year. The appro- 
priations for this type of work over the 
past several years has saved over 250 
million tons of coal from destruction at 
a cost of less than 1 cent a ton; third, 
Public Law 162, 84th Congress, which 
authorizes the Federal Government to 
appropriate $8,500,000 to match a similar 
amount from the State of Pennsylvania 
to dewater mines for health and safety 
purposes, and to conserve one of the 
Nation’s greatest natural resources— 
Pennsylvania’s anthracite mines, 

While we have been trying to stay the 
continued onslaught of unemployment 
by helping to stabilize our anthracite 
mining industry, our people and our 
communities have been doing a splendid 
job in organizing in various ways, and 
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indeed have succeeded in securing new 
plants in some communities and also 
expanding plants already there. 

Our people want to work, as is evi- 
denced by the fact that thousands of 
them travel over 100 miles each day in 
commuting back and forth to work. 
Others are compelled to leave their 
families for the week and return home 
on the weekends. 

Our people cannot understand why a 
helping hand has not been extended 
them long ago as has been done by our 
Government to other segments of our 
economy. Neither can they understand 
why the Government, itself, permits the 
terrific influx of residual oil on the east- 
ern seaboard, which displaces many mil- 
lions of tons of coal each year. I under- 
stand that some 40 million or 45 million 
tons of coal is being displaced annually. 

We have recommended that this ex- 
cessive importation of residual or waste 
oil be curtailed or be placed on a proper 
quota basis, and I have introduced legis- 
lation to accomplish this. If this was 
done it would help in keeping down our 
unemployment. 

In addition to the influx of foreign 
waste oil, we have been hurt by the big 
and little inch pipelines built by the 
Government. We had no complaint to 
make when these pipelines were built 
because of their necessity to aid in win- 
ning the war. We did not intend to have 
them later used by private enterprise in 
competition and injury to the coal in- 
dustry. 

We objected strenuously to their being 
sold to the oil and gas industries after 
the war because we knew it would hurt 
our anthracite markets. It did hurt us 
very severely, and the Government did 
assist the oil and gas industry in selling 
the pipelines. 

I cite these several instances about 
the plight of our basic industry, because 
our pleas fell on deaf ears for many, 
many years. 

We have, in various communities in my 
District, attempted to help ourselves and 
have succeeded in securing new plants, 
but we have reached the limit and we 
now look forward to the State and Fed- 
eral Governments to assist us. 

The President is concerned about 
areas of chronic unemployment and is 
attempting to do something about it. 

At the present time the unemployment 
figures for my District in Pennsylvania 
is 22,500. In Schuylkill County we have 
16,200 unemployed, and in Northumber- 
land County, 6,350. In Schuylkill County 
alone this means that the percentage 


of unemployed is 20.6 percent. 


Many bills have been introduced for 
distressed areas by members of both po- 
litical parties in the 84th and 85th Con- 
gresses. 

In the House, along with others, I in- 
troduced the administration bill H. R. 
5468 on February 28, 1957. On March 
20, 1957, Mr. SPENCE, your chairman, in- 
troduced H. R. 6215. 

The Douglas bill, S. 964, was intro- 
duced in the Senate on January 29, 1957. 
However, another Douglas bill with 33 
cosigners, S. 3683, was reported out of the 
Senate Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee on April 28 last. 
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I trust this rule will pass and bring 
forth a bill that can be accepted by the 
House and Senate, and signed into law 
by the President. 

Long before this recession, or what- 
ever you wish to call it, there were eco- 
nomically distressed areas—chronic in 
nature. The anthracite coal producing 
area of Pennsylvania is one of these, 
and the people of my District will be 
especially grateful for favorable action. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Car- 
RIGG]. 

Mr. CARRIGG. Mr. Speaker, my col- 
leagues; I rise to ask your support of the 
rule to make in order general debate on 
the bill S. 3683, which is known as the 
Area Redevelopment Act, but sometimes 
referred to as the depressed area bill. 

I have never cared for the term “de- 
pressed area” for to my mind it indicates 
a spirit of hopelessness on the part of the 
people who make up so many of these 
districts. My own term for these areas 
is “labor surplus areas” and I happen to 
have such an area in my district. 

I wish to cite particularly conditions in 
my own District, which covers Lacka- 
wanna County in addition to five rural 
counties. We have in this District excel- 
lent industrial sites that are serviced by 
major truck lines, railroads, power com- 
panies, water companies and gas com- 
panies. There are in all seven major air- 
lines and five major railroads servicing 
this area. In addition to this, we have a 
modern highway system and very re- 
cently the State of Pennsylvania has 
completed an extension of the Pennsyl- 
vania Turnpike which will service five of 
our counties, giving the entire area the 
most modern of transportation facilities. 
With these transportation facilities, the 
area is easily accesible to every metro- 
politan market in the United States and 
within a radius of 200 miles of this area 
there is located approximately one-third 
of the Nation’s population. 

Yet, despite all of this, Lackawanna 
County has been classified for a number 
of years as one of the primary labor sur- 
plus areas in the country. The employ- 
ment decline in the anthracite industry 
started nearly 30 years ago and this con- 
stitutes by far the most important single 
factor in the development of the chroni- 
cally depressed area in this county. 

For many years most of the Nation’s 
supply of anthracite coal was located in 
northeastern Pennsylvania and by far 
this was the most popular household 
heating fuel, and the population of this 
area came to depend principally on the 
coal mines for its support. In recent 
years, however, mining employment has 
been on the decline. Many mines have 
been worked out and technical improve- 
ments over a long period of years have 
reduced the manpower required in min- 
ing coal. As a result, joblessness has 
long since become our major problem, 
I can truthfully say, however, that no 
group of people in the United States has 
more courageously attacked this prob- 
lem than have the people of my District, 
and it has become nationally known that 
by their efforts alone they have been 
able to build plants and induce industry 
to come into this section that has diver- 
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sified to a large extent the employment 
in this area. 

We do feel, however, that despite the 
willingness to work along these lines and 
the courage and industry of our people, 
we do need some assistance from our 
Federal and State Governments to carry 
on so that eventually we may leave the 
class known as the depressed-area re- 
gion. 

It is my belief that S. 3683, if enacted 
into law, would overcome both tempo- 
rary and chronic spot unemployment. 
We would be able under this act to make 
a loan in order to help finance industrial 
development projects, for such a loan 
under the act is permissible to prepare 
land for commercial or industrial use; 
for constructing new factories and mod- 
ernizing old factories. ‘These loans are 
conditioned, however, on State and local 
participation, for it is my belief that 
loans of this type indicate good faith 
on the part of the borrower and a will- 
ingness to invest in his own cause rather 
than ask an outright grant from the 
Government. 

In the work that we have done to date 
in improving conditions in the 10th Con- 
gressional District, we have never asked 
for working capital or for money for the 
purchase of machinery or equipment nor 
have we ever sought in the building of 
new industry to entice employees from 
other communities. We have enough 
people in our own district to properly 
man every industry that we may bring 
into the area. 

I also feel that the urban renewal pro- 
gram of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency and the Department of Labor’s 
vocational retraining and skilled employ- 
ment programs could be coordinated 
with the efforts that we are already mak- 
ing and in that way the entire program 
would be one of complete assistance to 
our communities which are also willing 
to make every effort to help themselves. 

Our recourse is to legislation that 
would permit the Federal Government to 
be helpful to us. For that reason we are 
firmly convinced that S. 3683 should be 
enacted, and it is our sincere hope that 
the rule will be adopted in order to make 
debate on this bill possible. We expect 
to be in a position to prove to those of 
our colleagues who have expressed oppo- 
sition to the measure that the bill is a 
good one, if we are permitted to debate 
the legislation on the floor. 

This bill has been attacked as being 
socialistic and others claim that it is a 
giveaway program that will bring aid 
to only a few areas and not to the coun- 
try generally. 

To those who say that the measure is 
socialistic may I only say that their 
definition of socialism must be complete- 
ly different from mine. Are we Socialists 
when we are willing to share some of our 
abundance with others who, by reason 
of circumstances over which they have 
no control, are less fortunate, and cer- 
tainly we cannot be termed socialistic 
when we try to prevent the wasting of 
vital human resources? We are not giv- 
ing away when we make it possible for 
people to borrow from funds they help 
create when such generosity will be 
helpful to the Nation as a whole. 
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This bill is designed to help the over- 
all economy of our Government. Your 
support of this bill will be the American 
answer to the age-old question, “Am I 
my brother’s keeper?” 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 4 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. VAN ZANDT]. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of the rule, because I believe 
that the membership of the House is en- 
titled to discuss S. 3683, and then if after 
the discussion the majority feel the legis- 
lation is not a good piece of legislation, 
it is their privilege to vote against it. I 
think we who represent distressed areas 
are entitled to have our day in court. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, in the United States 
there are 271 distressed areas; 89 of 
that number are classified as substantial 
labor surplus areas. In other words, they 
are pockets of chronic unemployment; 
and unless something is done immedi- 
ately this chronic condition will continue 
to exist in these substantial labor sur- 
plus areas of the country. 

In July of this year there were 5.2 
million unemployed in the United States 
or 7.3 percent of our labor market. In 
the 271 distressed areas, 3,424,000 of the 
5,200,000 unemployed reside. As I said 
a moment ago, 89 of the 271 substantial 
labor surplus areas are considered acute, 
and in these 89 acute unemployment 
areas reside 2,796,600 of the Nation’s 
5,200,000 unemployed. Therefore the 
heart of our unemployment problem in 
this country can be found in the 271 
areas which includes the 89 acute or 
chronic unemployment areas. 

It happens that two of these acute 
areas are in my Congressional District. 
One is the Altoona, Pa., labor market of 
54,000 jobs with 18.1 percent of the labor 
market unemployed. The other labor 
market in my District is Clearfield-Du 
Bois, Pa., with 36,500 jobs and 13.6 per- 
cent unemployed. 

Overall in my Congressional District 
we have 91,000 jobholders, and at this 
moment 15,000 of that number are un- 
employed or 16 percent. This unemploy- 
ment situation has been with us for 
years, and for years we have been try- 
ing to do something about it. As an 
illustration, in Altoona, Pa., the residents 
contributed through payroll deductions 
$847,000, and others bought bonds in the 
amount of $134,000. With this money 
was brought to Altoona 3,600 new jobs 
with an increased annual payroll of $12 
million. Regardless of this effort to bring 
new jobs into Altoona we still have un- 
employment. At the present time the 
Pennsylvania Railroad shops, the largest 
in the world, normally employing 14,000 
are as of August 1 employing 2,500 or a 
reduction of 11,500. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill will assist those 
who are trying to erase or banish un- 
employment in my District therefore I 
support it and hope the rule will be 
approved. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. VAN 
ZANDT] has expired. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 6 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. ARENDS]. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, once 
again we face a situation in this House 
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which I think leads toward bad legisla- 
tive procedure, namely, that committees 
which report out a bill and tell us that 
they have a good bill; they then come 
out to the floor and say, “All right, it is 
a bad bill, we will correct it; we will 
give in; we will take this amendment, we 
will take that amendment.” Either a bill 
is a good bill when it is reported out of a 
committee or it is not. This procedure 
of any committee coming to the floor 
acknowledging, “It is a bad bill; let us 
correct it, and rewrite the whole pro- 
posal,” is, I repeat, bad parliamentary 
procedure. The committee should stand 
on the bills as it reports them and not 
come in here and accept any and all 
amendments just to get their bill passed 
and thereby be able to take the bill to 
conference. 

Mr. Speaker, this rule would make in 
order what is called an area redevelop- 
ment program. The bill from the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency we are 
now asked to consider is, in my opinion, 
an economic monstrosity. It is so broad 
in its terms, so costly in dollars, so dis- 
criminatory in nature and so contrary 
to the proven principles of economics 
and of government to which we have 
historically adhered, we should summar- 
ily and overwhelmingly refuse even to 
consider it. 

This measure is brought before us 
under the guise of being an antirecession 
bill. In what way can it be of any im- 
mediate help in easing a current eco- 
nomic situation when you consider how 
long it will take to set up the administra- 
tive machinery, to construct new indus- 
trial buildings and to retrain workers? 
In what way can a program of this 
character alleviate unemployment that 
exists not by virtue of the lack of plants 
but by virtue of the lack of public de- 
mand for what the existing plants can 
produce? There is no shortage of manu- 
facturing plants in Detroit, for example, 
but there has been lack of buyers of 
automobiles. 

Let us view this bill for what it actually 
is. It is not an antirecession measure. 
It is a vast socialistic scheme which, 
once inaugurated, will cost several bil- 
lion dollars. This is one of those huge 
spending programs that invariably grow 
and grow, and will be a burden on the 
American people for many years to come. 

The loans and grants proposed by the 
bill will cost almost $280 million. This 
sum will not be sufficient to meet the 
demand of all eligible areas, and we may 
anticipate from experience that in due 
course the argument will be made to ex- 
pand the program and increase the 
Federal expenditure for it. 

In addition to the loans and grants 
authorized by the bill, it provides for vast 
expenditures for vocational and retrain- 
ing subsistence. The Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare is to fur- 
nish financial assistance to vocational 
_educational institutions. The Secretary 
of Labor is to make weekly retraining 
subsistence payments, for a period of 13 
weeks, to the unemployed persons in a 
redevelopment area. 

It is thus proposed that the Federal 
Government enter into an educational 
program. If a person is unemployed 
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and has exhausted his unemployment 
benefits, or even not entitled to such 
benefits, and he lives in one of the des- 
ignated redevelopment areas, he can 
avail himself of these additional benefits. 

How much will all this cost? There 
is no limitation in the bill as reported 
by the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee. To say that it will cost a billion 
dollars would be a fair assumption. In 
due time it may cost many billions more, 
for once a program of this character is 
established, there are the usual pres- 
sures for its continuation and enlarge- 
ment. 

It is here proposed that a new sub- 
sidiary agency of Government be cre- 
ated—that a new bureaucracy be estab- 
lished—and that this new bureaucratic 
agency be vested with broad authority 
to determine what communities should 
have financial assistance from the Fed- 
eral Government, what industrial plants 
shall be moved there, what sites should 
be purchased, what buildings erected, 
and what facilities acquired. By the 
terms of this legislation we are saying 
that the Federal Government can best 
determine what is economically best for 
a given area. We are proposing that 
the judgment of the Federal Government 
be substituted for the judgment of a local 
area and of private enterprise every- 
where. 

It is almost beyond comprehension 
that it would even be proposed that a 
measure of this character should be pre- 
sented to us. Its adoption would lay the 
basis for an agency of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to be able to remake our na- 
tional economy and destroy our free, 
competitive enterprise system. The 
adoption of a bill like this destroys the 
principle of local rights and responsi- 
bilities. It would constitute a dangerous 
step toward the centralization of both 
our Government and our economy. 

If you believe in an all-powerful cen- 
tral government, vote for this rule. If 
you believe in socialism, vote for this 
rule. If you have no concern about 
whether our Federal budget is balanced, 
how much is spent and how heavy the 
taxes, vote for this rule. 

But if you believe in State and local 
rights and responsibilities, if you believe 
in our free, competitive enterprise sys- 
tem, if you believe in a sound fiscal pol- 
icy, you must certainly vote against this 
rule, or any other rule, that would bring 
before us this type of legislation. It is 
a socialistic monstrosity. 

This House should, in the best inter- 
ests of our national welfare, vote down 
this rule. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 6 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. HIESTAND]. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, I know 
we are all highly in sympathy with areas 
which have depreciated for one reason 
or another and are in distress. The 
problem we face today, Mr. Speaker, is 
not that kind of problem. The prob- 
lem is this bill before us. 

I suggest, Mr. Speaker, that this bill 
could be characterized as a gigantic 
boondoggle. It is completely unlimited, 
as the gentleman from Illinois has so 
well said. It has in it a gigantic joker. 
It is supposed to be a bill to loan $200 
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million and to grant $75 million, and 
some more, but actually the bill permits 
a very, very large subsidizing of the peo- 
ple for retraining and, to take only about 
two-thirds of the figure of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania on unemployment, 
that would cost us $975 million, which, 
plus the other cost, gets it into the bil- 
lion-dollar class. That is the joker. 

In addition, Mr. Speaker, a large part 
of this, or $200 million, is a public-debt 
transaction. It no longer sees the con- 
trol of the Congress through the Appro- 
priations Committee. Once we vote this, 
the Commissioner has authority to draw 
on the Treasury, and that type of pro- 
cedure this House has recently voted 
down several times. 

There could be amendments conceiv- 
ably to take out both of those major fea- 
tures of the bill but, I suggest, the bill 
is a bad bill anyway. It is wrong in 
principle, and for that reason no matter 
how much we amend it, it is going to be 
a bad bill. It is wrong in principle be- 
cause it would foster a Government- 
controlled system of industrial produc- 
tion completely unrelated to good eco- 
nomics, and absolutely the opposite of a 
free-enterprise system. There are some 
2,000 development credit corporations 
successfully working out this problem in 
the United States now. The bill is a 
giant boondoggle and it will not work. 
It may be that there are a lot of Mem- 
bers of the House who Say, “I have a 
depressed area in my territory and I 
cannot vote against this bill.” May I 
suggest, Mr. Speaker, that this bill will 
not work and I can show you how. Ac- 
tually, the moving of a plant into a dis- 
trict will not of itself assure success 
either to the industry or the workers. It 
will take 2 to 10 years to make it work. 
The district moreover from which it is 
moved is pirated and unemployment will 
be created in the district that is thus 
bereft. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HIESTAND. I yield. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. In regard to the 
local communities having some respon- 
sibilities for the promotion and expan- 
sion of industry; did we not pass a bill 
just a week or so ago to provide for loans 
through the Small Business Investment 
Corporations on a State basis to expand 
industries in those areas which would, 
in turn, provide employment in the local 
areas? 

Mr. HIESTAND. I thank the gentle- 
man. He is eminently correct. We did 
do that very thing. In this very bill 
there is $75 million for public facilities, 
additional public facilities, which project 
is being administered at the present time 
by the Housing and Home Finance 
agency for which there is plenty of 
money. This would add $75 million for 
the same purpose. We voted the rule on 
that measure down last week. Another 
reason why this bill is fundamentally 
wrong in principle is that it ignores the 
cause of depressions and the various 
causes that create unemployment. It 
ignores these causes all the way through 
and endeavors to correct the defects 
rather than the causes—transportation, 
the exhausting of raw materials, taxa- 
tion, labor, competition, foreign compe- 
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tition, and domestic competition. Those 
are the causes and here we are trying to 
doctor the effects. We must get at the 
causes if we are going to legislate cor- 
rectly. This is not an antirecessionary 
bill, as has been said. But, the impor- 
tant thing is we are not getting any- 
where moving industries from one dis- 
trict into another. We have had trouble 
with this pirating of industries in many 
districts. But suppose that Uncle Sam, 
with untold millions of dollars and above 
the law, takes a hand in pulling an in- 
dustry out of your district? Where 
would you be then? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HIESTAND. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. This bill would make a 
virtual czar of the commissioner to be 
established would it not? 

Mr. HIESTAND. That is correct. It 
should be expressed also that with the 
letter circulated by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, there was a letter from 
the National Republican Committee, and 
I want to say right here and now, that 
the administration is violently opposed 
to this bill. It is in favor of the prin- 
ciple of helping distressed communities, 
but it is opposed to this bill emphatically. 

The bill is highly inflationary because 
all the taxes we can now raise are used 
for current expenditures of government 
and to add this on top of our current 
expenditures is deficit spending and 
highly inflationary. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the rule will be 
voted down. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. GAVIN]. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, I am un- 
able to understand the attitude taken 
by those representing States where the 
great agricultural interests exist on this 
proposed legislation to create programs 
to assist distressed areas in the Nation, 
particularly the coal areas which have 
been hit hard in the last several years. 
This legislation has been referred to as 
somewhat confused. We had an agri- 
cultural bill which came up here the 
other day, and let me say there was 
about as much confusion in it as any 
legislation that has come before the 
House for some time. It was so con- 
fused it was recommitted. However, 
within several days it was brought right 
out again because the agricultural in- 
terests are determined to be protected, 
and do not forget that. But when a 
coal mine in the western part of my 
State of Pennsylvania folds up after 40 
or more years of operation there are 
300 or 400 men thrown out of employ- 
ment with no place to go, no work avail- 
able, no opportunities available, nobody 
seems to be particularly concerned 
about a situation of that kind. These 
folks, these areas, are in distressing cir- 
cumstances, their homes and families to 
be cared for, and yet it is difficult to 
arouse interest to bring about programs 
to afford these folks relief. 

But let us assume that such a situation 
arose in a farm State in an area where 
400 or 500 farmers because of drought, 
flood, or some other circumstances found 
themselves in desperate need; rest as- 
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sured programs and plans would be de- 
veloped and legislation enacted to afford 
relief for those conditions that occurred 
in that particular area. What should 
be the difference in helping farm areas 
or coal mining areas? They are all our 
people. The coal industry today is 
making the fight of its life for its very 
existence, so when legislation is pre- 
sented to afford relief from these con- 
ditions that exist in these distressed 
areas throughout the Nation, it should 
be given every consideration. 

Now a word about mutual security and 
our worldwide programs to help people 
in distress all over the world; nobody is 
too concerned about the approximate $4 
billion appropriation for foreign aid set 
up for the coming year. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania has expired. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself the remainder of my time. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sorry every Member 
of this body did not hear the excellent 
talk made by my good friend the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Arenps]. He 
certainly showed what would be the 
effect in every field of economics. An- 
other thing he mentioned is something 
we all know, that today or tomorrow we 
provide for a temporary program, yet we 
find it becomes a permanent program, 
that once started it never stops. 

Shortages. As the gentleman from 
Illinois Mr. [ArEnps] mentioned, there 
is no shortage of factories or buildings. 
If there is any question about that per- 
haps it would be well for you to go out to 
Detroit and check on the automobile in- 
dustry. There is no shortage of buildings 
there. There is a shortage of those who 
are purchasing automobiles. Mr. Speak- 
er, I hope the majority of the member- 
ship will vote this rule down. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield to the gentleman from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Foranp] for a unanimous- 
consent request. 

Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, within 
the next few minutes we will have be- 
fore us the Area Development Act, a bill 
that has for its purpose the establish- 
ment of an effective program to alleviate 
conditions of substantial and persistent 
unemployment and underemployment in 
certain economically depressed areas. 

It is my sincere hope that the House 
will act favorably on this bill, already 
too long delayed, and thus permit a con- 
ference committee of the House and the 
Senate to compromise the differences 
between the two Houses, and send it to 
the President for signature before this 
Congress adjourns. 

In nearly every section of the country 
are areas where unemployment and 
underemployment is and has been run- 
ning extremely high and causing ex- 
treme hardship to workers and com- 
munities as a result of circumstances far 
beyond their control. This is true par- 
ticularly in areas where one or two fac- 
tories that have been furnishing the 
major portion of the payroll in those 
communities are closed down, many 
times on short notice, because the own- 
ers decide to move to some other locality 
or to liquidate the plant for one reason 
or another. 
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In some instances, the reason is fail- 
ure of the owners to modernize their 
plant to meet today’s competition. In 
other instances, foreign imports are 
blamed. In other instances, such as 
happened in Rhode Island a few years 
ago, when some of our textile plants 
were experiencing losses, sharp opera- 
tors stepped in and bought the plants in 
order to take advantage of their tax loss 
carryover. Rather than try to rehabili- 
tate these plants, the liquidators sold 
the machinery to secondhand dealers 
and disposed of the real estate, thus, 
wiping out the job opportunities that 
existed in those areas. 

To cite but a few of the plants liqui- 
dated in my own State which, I am sure 
most of you know has been in a major 
labor-surplus area for several years now, 
and in January of this year showed our 
unemployment rate to be 14.1 percent 
of our labor force, I list the White Mill, 
in Pascoag, where 200 people were made 
jobless, the Union Mill, in Pascoag, which 
meant the loss of jobs for 450 people, 
the Wanskuck Co., in Providence, and in 
Burrillville, where 2,000 workers were 
thrown out of employment, the Lymans- 
ville Co., employing about 400, closed its 
doors, the Lorraine Mills, the Manville 
Mills, the Atlantic Mills, the Guerin 
Mills, and others in the city of Woon- 
socket. 

As a result of these unfortunate. clos- 
ings of plants, we find that the textile 
industry instead of furnishing 54 per- 
cent of the economy of our State, as it 
did a few years ago, is now at a level of 
approximately 30 percent. 

Imports of Japanese textiles and jew- 
elry have caused havoc in my State, 
while imports of lace from the European 
countries have practically put the lace 
industry in Rhode Island out of business. 
The rubber footwear industry also has 
been seriously affected by imports. 

If our Government is to continue to 
trade away our industries, it has a re- 
sponsibility to help restore the economy 
of these depressed areas whose present 
serious economic condition is being 
blamed on unfair foreign competition, 
as well as other areas that are depressed 
for other reasons. The bill before us is 
a step in the right direction. 

We in Rhode Island, and I am sure 
others in other parts of the country, are 
doing our best with the means at our 
command to overcome this situation, but 
find that we do not have the wherewithal 
to restore our economy to a decent level. 
Help is needed, and only the Federal 
Government can provide it. 

In Rhode Island the State government 
has set up what is known as the Rhode 
Island Development Council to seek to 
bring new industries into the State and 
to help rehabilitate those that are still 
with us. A group of businessmen have 
formed what is known as the Rhode 
Island Industrial Corp. and have raised 
funds for the purpose of building plants 
and leasing them on long leases to try 
to encourage industry to come into the 
State to provide employment. In the 
city of Woonsocket, a city of about 50,000 
people, they have set up the Woonsocket 
Industrial Development Foundation and 
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are straining every effort to bring indus- 
try into the area to take up the slack in 
employment occasioned by the closing of 
textile plants. Some 3 or 4 years ago 
the Woonsocket Industrial Development 
Foundation raised in excess of $400,000 
from their distressed population and 
their businessmen in an attempt to pull 
themselves out of their trouble. 

The Rhode Island delegation in the 
Congress has arranged for a series of 
meetings of businessmen with repre- 
sentatives of several departments of the 
Federal Government who brought to 
Rhode Island exhibits of items which it 
was thought our manufacturers could 
produce. Clinics have been held and all 
are cooperating in the hope that we may 
soon find a remedy to cure our economic 
illness—unemployment. 

Officials of the Federal Government, 
including the President himself, have 
oftentimes in the past made statements 
to the effect that Government contracts 
would be channeled into these distressed 
labor-surplus areas, but I regretfully re- 
port that I have seen little evidence of 
action along this line in my State. 

What I have said about Rhode Island 
Iam sure applies to many other areas in 
this country. We can no longer delay 
action and I, therefore, urge all of my 
colleagues to support this bill whole- 
heartedly so that it may go to conference 
and be sent to the President for his 
signature without delay. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield the remainder of my time to 
the gentleman from Mississippi {Mr. 
COLMER]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Mississippi is recognized for 6% minutes. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to begin my remarks by joining in 
the statement just made by my colleague 
on the committee, the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. ALLEN], with reference to 
the splencid presentation of this matter 
that was made by the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. ARENDS]. 

Mr. Speaker, when one thinks of the 
gargantuan debt with which we are faced 
in this country, with the threat of run- 
away inflation, it makes one wonder 
where we are going. One would think 
it was time to stop, look, and listen be- 
fore we engage in another gigantic ex- 
penditure of the taxpayers’ money. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. According 
to the very distinguished gentleman in 
the other body who has been the guard- 
jan of expenditures, unless we change 
our course we are heading for certain 
disaster in our fiscal economy. Does not 
this bill follow in that direction and ac- 
celerate the process? 

Mr. COLMER. Of course, I should 
have to go along with that statement. 
I could have said as much myself 10 
years ago. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yiela? 

Mr. COLMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from West Virginia. 

Mr. BAILEY. I wes interested in the 
statement made by the gentleman from 
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Wisconsin who wondered where we were 
going in this matter of pushing up the 
debt limit. Why did they not think about 
that on the first bill passed by the 2d ses- 
sion of the 85th Congress in which we 
gave $284 million to the insurance com- 
panies? The last one was a handout to 
the liquor producers of this country. 
These bills passed the House finally yes- 
terday. You never heard that question 
brought up when the fat cats were get- 
ting taken care of, but now that the hun- 
gry folks are being heard from the eco- 
nomic royalists make a celebration on 
the floor of the House. 

Mr. COLMER. Let me say to my dis- 
tinguished friend from West Virginia 
that these economic royalists—if I am to 
be put in that class—are pursuing the 
same path today that I pursued when 
those matters were involved. 

Mr. Speaker, when the whole matter 
is boiled down, it simply amounts to the 
fact that the bill is designed to prevent 
the further movement of industry to the 
South. 

An investigation of the origin of the 
bill will prove this. 

Mr. Speaker, here we are in the final 
hours of this session of the Congress 
and we are embarking, as I pointed out 
a moment ago, upon a new field of gov- 
ernmental activity, of concentrating all 
of the power of Government under the 
dome of this Capitol in Washington. 

Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to the 
adoption of this rule and am pleased to 
have the opportunity to address myself 
to the many deficiencies contained in 
the bill S. 3683. 

It is not a realistic approach to the 
problem of unemployment, as it is de- 
signed to give aid to select groups of un- 
employed and ignores areas unable to 
meet the arbitrary criteria established 
to determine eligibility for assistance. 
Only areas meeting the test for classifi- 
cation as industrial or redevelopment 
areas can obtain help under this fan- 
tastic proposal. 

The program here proposed is typical 
of the alarming trend toward complete 
abandonment of all constitutional re- 
straint upon spending. We actually 
have no authority to spend public funds 
for the purposes proposed in this bill. 
I seriously doubt that the general wel- 
fare clause of the Constitution intended 
or contemplated authority to tax for 
such an undertaking as envisioned by 
this proposed legislation. 

The bill applies to less than 8 percent 
of the unemployed in so-called distressed 
areas and only about 10 percent of the 
3,000 counties. 

The complicated and cumbersome ma- 
chinery which the bill seeks to establish 
refutes the claim that it will relieve the 
recession and some of its sponsors 
frankly admit that it is not an anti- 
recession measure. 

When this bill was before the other 
body, it was clearly established that its 
basic purpose is to use Federal money to 
attract new industries into certain arbi- 
trarily selected areas. Such areas have 
chronic unemployment and are de- 
pressed because industry has been un- 
able to operate there economically. This 
legislation would place the Federal Gov- 
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ernment in position of substituting its 
decision regarding the development of 
an area for the decision of our free- 
enterprise system. 

The vast expenditure authorized here- 
in represents a Federal subsidy to entice 
industries into depressed communities 
and in most instances they would leave 
communities in which they are already 
operating, thus creating an unhealthy 
cycle. There is surely no justification 
for the use of Federal funds to help cer- 
tain communities attract new industries 
at the expense of other communities 
that receive no Federal aid. 

This is just a new funnel into which 
to pour the taxpayers’ money instead of 
a realistic and practical solution to the 
complex problems of chronic unemploy- 
ment. 

Obviously the funds proposed will not 
meet the demands and it staggers the 
imagination to contemplate the magni- 
tude of requests to continue the program 
should this House be so unwise as to give 
the green light to its launching. 

This proposal has been correctly de- 
scribed as one of the longest strides to- 
ward State socialism we have yet 
witnessed. 

To summarize: 

The bill is plainly discriminatory. - 

It presents formidable administrative 
difficulties. 

The program proposed is not tem- 
porary. 

The problem at which it is directed is 
by no means new. It is a paradox of our 
economic system that the Nation as a 
whole can enjoy prosperity while certain 
areas suffer depression. 

Authority would be vested in an of- 
cial of the Federal Government to de- 
termine by vague and arbitrary stand- 
ards which communities are to receive 
aid, and when. 

It is socialistic, impracticable, expen- 
sive, and will prove inefficient. 

It will prove frustrating to practical 
efforts to solve unemployment. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope this rule will be 
defeated. 

Mr, PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a correction? 

Mr. COLMER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman stated 
that this only affects 10 percent of the 
counties. The House took out that 
300-county limitation, so it will apply 
to all counties. 

Mr. COLMER. I am trying to say 
that if you start out on this kind of a 
proposal, where are you going to end? 
You cannot solve this problem in this 
way. If you are going to dump Federal 
funds into Pennsylvania or Mississippi 
or some other State in order to relieve 
that situation, thereby drawing from 
some other section of the country these 
industries, a distressed situation will re- 
sult in the latter case. j 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi has expired. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I move the previous question on the 
resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 
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Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
on that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 216, nays, 159, not voting 54, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 170] 
YEAS—216 
Addonizio Garmatz Nimtz 
Albert Gavin Nix 
Andrews George O'Brien, III. 
Ashley Glenn O'Brien, N. Y. 
Aspinall Granahan O'Hara, Hl. 
Balley Gray O’Konski 
Baker Green, Oreg. O'Neill 
Baldwin Green, Pa. Osmers 
Baring Gregory Patman 
Barrett Griffin Patterson 
Bass, Tenn. Griffiths Perkins 
Beckworth Pfost 
Bennett, Fla. Hale Philbin 
Bennett, Mich. Harden Poage 
Blatnik Haskell Polk 
Boggs Hays, Ark. Porter 
Boland Hays, Ohio Price 
Healey Rabaut 
Boyle Heselton Rains 
Bray Holifield Reuss 
Breeding Holland Rhodes, Pa. 
Brooks, Tex. Holmes Robe! 
Broomfield Holtzman Robsion, Ky 
Brown, Ga oran Rodino 
Brown, Mo Huddleston Rogers, Colo 
Byrd Hyde Rogers, Mass. 
Byrne, Pa. Ikard Rooney 
Canfield Jarman Roosevelt 
Jennings Rutherford 
Carrigg Johnson Sadlak 
Celler Jones, Ala. Santangelo 
Chelf Jones, Mo, Saund 
Chenoweth Karsten Saylor 
Christopher Kee Schwengel 
Clark Kelly, N. Y, Scott, Pa. 
Coad Kilday Seely-Brown 
Coffin Kilgore Shelley 
Cooley Eing Sheppard 
Corbett Kirwan Sieminski 
Cretella Kluczynski Sikes 
Cunnin „ Knox Siler 
Iowa Knutson Sisk 
Curtin Lane Smith, Miss. 
Dague Lankford Spence 
Dawson, III Lennon Staggers 
Delaney Libonatl Steed 
Dent McCarthy Sullivan 
Denton McCormack Taylor 
Diggs Fall Teller 
Dingell McGovern Thomas 
Dollinger McIntosh Thompson, La. 
Donohue Macdonald Thompson, N, J. 
Dorn, N. Y. Machrowicz Thompson, Tex. 
er Mack, III Thornberry 
Eberharter Mack, Wash. Tollefson 
Edmondson Madden Trimble 
Elliott Magnuson Udall 
Everett Mahon Ullman 
E Meader Van Zandt 
Fallon Merrow Vursell 
Farbstein Metcalf Walter 
Fascell Miller, Calif Watts 
Feighan Mitchell Widnall 
Fenton Moore Wier 
Fino Morano Withrow 
Fisher Morgan Wolverton 
Flood Morris Wright 
Fogarty Morrison Yates 
Forand Moss Young 
Ford Moulder Zablocki 
Fountain Multer Zelenko 
Frazier Mumma 
Fulton Natcher 
NAYS—159 
Abbitt Betts Cramer 
Abernethy Bolton Cunningham, 
Adair Bonner Nebr. 
Alexander Bosch Curtis, Mass. 
Alger Bow Curtis, Mo, 
Allen, Tl. Brown,Ohio Davis, Ga 
Andersen, Broyhill Davis, Tenn 
H. Carl Budge Dawson, Utah 
Arends Burleson Dennison 
Ashmore Bush Derounian 
Auchincloss Byrne, III Devereux 
Avery Byrnes, Wis. Dixon 
Barden Cannon Dooley 
Bass, N. H Cederberg Dorn, S. O. 
Bates Chiperfield Dowdy 
Beamer Church Flynt 
Becker Clevenger Forrester 
Belcher lmer Frelinghuysen 
Berry Coudert 
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Gathings Loser 


Grant McCulloch Scott, N. O. 
Gross McDonough Scrivner 
Gubser McGregor Scudder 
Gwinn McMillan Selden 
Haley Matthews Sheehan 
Halleck May Simpson, III 
Hardy Miller, Md. Simpson, Pa. 
Harris Miller, Nebr. Smith, Calif. 
Harrison, Nebr. Mills Smith, Va 
Harrison, Va. Minshall Springer 
Harvey Murray Stauffer 
Hemphill Nicholson Taber 
Henderson Norblad Talle 
Herlong Norrell Teague, Calif. 

ess O’Hara, Minn. Tewes 
Hiestand Ostertag Thomson, Wyo. 
Hilt Passman Tuck 
Hoeven Pelly Utt 
Hoffman Pilcher Van Pelt 
Hosmer Pillion Vinson 
Hull Poft Vorys 
Jackson Quie Weaver 
Jensen Ray Westland 
Johansen Reece, Tenn Wharton 
Jonas Whitener 
Judd Rees, Kans. Whitten 
Kean Rhodes, Ariz. Wigglesworth 
Keating Riehlman Williams, Miss. 
Kitchin Riley Williams, N. Y. 
Krueger Robison, N. T. Willis 
Lafore Rogers, Fla. Wilson, Calif. 
Laird Rogers, Tex. Wilson, Ind. 
LeCompte St. George Younger 
Lipscomb Schenck 

NOT VOTING—54 

Allen, Calif. Engle Mason 
Anderson, Friedel Michel 

Mont Gordon Miller, N. T 
Anf uso Hébert Montoya 
Ayres Hillings Neal 
Baumhart Holt Powell 
Bentley James Preston 
Blitch Jenkins Prouty 
Boykin Kearney Radwan 
Brooks, La Kearns Rivers 
Brownson Keogh Robeson, Va. 
Buckley Kilburn Shuford 
Burdick Landrum Smith, Kans. 
Chamberlain Latham ‘Teague, Tex 
Collier Lesinski Vanik 
Dellay McIntire Wainwright 
Dies Mailliard 
Doyle Marshall 
Durham Martin 


So the resolution was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Hébert for, with Mr. Allen of California 
against. 

Mr. Keogh for, with Mr. Mason against. 

Mr. Anfuso for, with Mr. Kilburn against. 

Mr. Baumhart for, with Mr. Neal against. 

Mr. Buckley for, with Mr. Collier against. 

Mr. Engle for, with Mr. Miller of New 
York against. 
Doyle for, with Mr. Mailliard against. 
. Vanik for, with Mr. Burdick against. 
Friedel for, with Mr. Radwan against. 
Dellay for, with Mr. Jenkins against. 
. Lesinski for, with Mr. Rivers against. 
Anderson of Montana for, with Mr. 
Robeson of Virginia against. 

Mr. Bentley for, with Mr. James against. 

Mr. Marshall for, with Mrs. Blitch against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Boykin with Mr. Hillings. 
Mr. Landrum with Mr. Prouty. 
Mr. Preston with Mr. McIntire. 

Mr. Powell with Mr. Brownson. 

Mr. Winstead with Mr. Kearns. 

Mr. Teague of Texas with Mr. Wain- 
wright. 

Mr. Shuford with Mr. Michel. 

Mr. Gordon with Mr. Ayres. 

Mr. Durham with Mr. Kearney. 

Mr. Dies with Mr. Smith of Kansas. 

Mr. Brooks of Louisiana with Mr. Cham- 
berlain. 

Mr. Montoya with Mr. Latham. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 
Georgia. 


FERRERS 


Mr. BROWN of Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
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itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union for the 
consideration of the bill (S. 3683) to 
establish an effective program to allevi- 
ate conditions of substantial and per- 
sistent unemployment and underemploy- 
ment in certain economically depressed 
areas. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill S. 3683, with Mr. 
Bocecs in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Brown] 
will be recognized for 1 hour, and the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. TALLE] will 
be recognized for 1 hour. 

The Chair now recognizes the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. FLOOD]. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, the 
Members have indicated by their vote 
that they would like to hear debate on 
the bill. That is the way it should be. 
I had hoped that our heavy artillery 
from Banking and Currency would 
speak first, but let me say these few 
words. With reference to that section 
of the bill dealing with rural aid, it has 
been suggested that the gentleman from 
Arkansas (Mr. Hays], the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Epmonpson], and 
the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
Bartry] would discuss those provisions 
in which they are better versed than I. 
My friends are well prepared to discuss 
the industrial sections. Let me speak 
generally to the bill. 

I want you to know—this I repeat for 
the purpose of emphasis—this is a bi- 
partisan operation. When my friend 
from California says that President 
Eisenhower and this administration are 
opposed to this legislation, that I deny 
categorically. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. FLOOD. Does the gentleman 
want me to yield? 

Mr. HIESTAND. Ido. 

Mr. FLOOD. Go ahead, but do not 
make a speech. 

Mr. HIESTAND. This is a question. 

Mr. FLOOD. Do you have explicit, 
documentary evidence or telephone calls 
on which you can tell me that the ad- 
ministration is opposed to this legisla- 
tion? 

Mr. HIESTAND. Ido. 

Mr. FLOOD. Will you state them? 

Mr. HIESTAND. I had a telephone 
call from the White House. 

Mr. FLOOD. What name? 

Mr. HIESTAND. On this particular 
Pice of legislation. 

Mr. FLOOD. Name the man, 

Mr. HIESTAND. A number of this 
particular type of legislation 

Mr. FLOOD. Name the man. If you 
do not name the man I deny your alle- 
gation. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. FLOOD. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, this 
bill was reported out on July 1, 1958. 
On July 28, 1958, Meade Alcorn, chair- 
man of the Republican National Com- 
mittee, wrote the following letter to Mr. 
Bernard B. Blier, executive director, 
Northeast Pennsylvania Industrial De- 
velopment Commission, Chamber of 
Commerce Building, Scranton, Pa.: 

JULY 28, 1958. 

Mr. BERNARD B. BLIER, 

Executive Director, Northeast Penn- 
sylvania Industrial Development 
Commission, Chamber of Commerce 
Building, Scranton, Pa. 

Dear MR. BLIER: I can assure you that the 
party leadership and the administration are 
in favor of legislation to assist depressed 
areas. 

The impressive number of Republican- 
sponsored proposals which were under con- 
sideration by the committee on the subject 
indicates substantial agreement among Re- 
publicans that suitable Federal action 
should be taken immediately to assist these 
problem areas. 

The President has asked for this legisla- 
tion in his economic report to Congress. 
His favorable attitude on this subject has 
been expressed to Congress on several occa- 
sions. 

I think there is considerable basic agree- 
ment among Republicans as to the overall 
objectives of this legislation. Therefore, I 
expect to see appropriate action on behalf of 
Republicans in passing suitable legislation 
in this session. 

With all best wishes. 

Sincerely, 
MEADE ALCORN. 


DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D. C., July 29, 1958. 
Mr. BERNARD B. BLIER, 

Executive Director, Northeast Penn- 
sylvania Industrial Development 
Commission, Chamber of Commerce 
Building, Scranton, Pa. 

Dear Mn. BLER: This is my first opportu- 
nity to reply to your recent communication 
in reference to the area redevelopment bill. 

We are especially aware of the current 
status of the area redevelopment bill now 
pending in the Congress. I want to assure 
you that we at the national committee are 
doing everything appropriate to help see 
that this legislation is enacted by the 85th 
Congress, 

With kindest regards, Iam 

Sincerely, 

PAuL M. BUTLER. 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I insert- 
ed that in the Recorp, and I have here 
also a letter from the chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee saying 
exactly the same thing, and for my 
friend from California, here is one from 
Sherman Adams at the White House, 
dated June 25, which says exactly the 
same thing as Mr. Alcorn. You had bet- 
ter get on that telephone again. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. It is my 
understanding that when this matter 
was before the Rules Committee two 
amendments would be offered by the gen- 
tleman’s committee or members of his 
committee. 

Mr. FLOOD. If the gentleman will 
permit, and I know what the gentleman 
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is going to say, not by members of the 
committee. It was suggested that I in- 
troduce the amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. By advocates 
of the bill? 

Mr.FLOOD. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. One of them 
is on page 17, which has a title Fund for 
Loans.” They were to be drawn directly 
from the Treasury. I understand an 
amendment will be offered to require 
that they go to the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of the House. 

Mr. FLOOD. That amendment will be 
offered as a committee amendment by 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. That is consistent with what we 
have agreed to on all such bills from 
now on. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Then an 
amendment will be offered on page 28 to 
the paragraph entitled “Retraining Sub- 
sistence Payments,” which was a matter 
also discussed. 

Mr.FLOOD. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. An amend- 
ment will be offered to strike that out? 

Mr. FLOOD. It has been suggested, 
and I will offer that amendment reluc- 
tantly. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. The gentleman em- 
phasized the word “reluctantly.” But 
he meant in good faith, did he not? 

Mr. FLOOD. In good faith and re- 
luctantly. I speak only in good faith, 
as does the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. In other words, you 
do that to get the bill through. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. The gentleman 
is from the great State of Pennsylvania? 
Mr. FLOOD. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. If there is any 
State in the Union that has shown self- 
reliance and a complete dependence 
upon its own natural resources in pro- 
ducing its production, it is the great 
State of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FLOOD. Let me say to the gen- 
tleman from California that if it had 
not been for the gold and the toil of the 
taxpayers of Pennsylvania, there would 
not be a California, and probably not 
the gentleman either. 

Now I refuse to yield further. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. PRICE. I would just like to com- 
ment that the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia was on the floor a few days ago in 
support of a bill amounting to $10 mil- 
lion for saline water conversion, almost 
principally for the State of California. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. That is for the 
benefit of the whole world to convert 
sea water into potable water. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I must 
respectfully decline to yield further. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the President of 
the United States in one of the greatest 
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speeches he or anybody else ever made 
before the United Nations stated that 
he is in favor of a Middle East area de- 
velopment bill—that is good; his pur- 
pose is sound—to aid distressed agricul- 
tural areas and industrial areas of the 
Middle East. More power to him. The 
Secretary of State and Dr. Milton Ei- 
senhower the very same day stated that 
this administration will propose a hemi- 
spheric area development bill to aid agri- 
culture and industry in Central and 
South America. More power to them. 
Mr. Chairman, we come to you with 
an American industrial development 
bill, a rural-aid bill. This is an Ameri- 
can point 4 program, the same as that 
for the Middle East and that for Central 
and South America. Is that immoral? 
Is that bad? What is the matter with 
it? We do not come here as beggars. 
I speak for 100 men in this House whose 
districts suffer as does mine, desperately. 
We are your brothers. This is no boon- 
doggle. Socialism! I have heard that 
threaded back and forth across here 
against everything. If at this stage of a 
debate, if at this stage of a conference, 
if at this stage of a second any com- 
mittee brought in here the bill of rights, 
this wrecking crew would scream, So- 
cialism. That is for the people; that is 
bad.” This House has manifested many 
times its understanding of the problems 
of the American people. You will not be 
swayed by that bugaboo, nonsense, fid- 
dlesticks, balderdash, buncombe. You 
know in your hearts it is true. Steal one 
plant from another, from one district 
to another? That is not true. This bill 
contains express, specific statutory pro- 
hibtion against such a thing, and if the 
bill permitted it, there is not a man 
who sponsored this legislation who would 
vote for it. And, you know them all; 
you know them all. I ask you to look 
into your hearts and vote for this legis- 
lation for your American neighbors. 
AREA REDEVELOPMENT 


The President on three occasions has 
asked for legislation to help these eco- 
nomic distressed areas. 

First. Nineteen hundred and fifty-six 
economic report to Congress: 

The fate of distressed communities is a 
matter of national concern. We should give 
serious thought to ways and means of ex- 


tending prosperity to the less flourishing 
sections of the economy. 


Second. Dr. Arthur Byrne, National 
Economic Adviser to the President, dur- 
ing President’s illness at Denver made 
the statement from Denver “that the 
President was cognizant of condition of 
distressed areas in the country and or- 
dered to do something about it.” 

Third. After last Congress one of the 
newsmen asked the President what he 
thought of area redevelopment, and he 
stated that he had hoped that Congress 
would pass that legislation. 

Fourth. Mr. John Herling, news cor- 
respondent, in a news conference as late 
as June 1958 at the White House asked 
the President what he intended to do 
concerning area redevelopment, at which 
time the President stated he approved 
of this type of legislation, and was ask- 
ing his staff to look into it. 
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Fifth. Principal of Federal responsi- 
bility for local problems is recognized by 
Federal legislation dealing with social 
welfare. It is recognized by Federal 
support to reclamation projects in the 
West, by the TVA—and by the declara- 
tion by Congress in the Employment Act 
of 1946: 

EMPLOYMENT ACT OF 1946 

It is continued policy and responsibility 
of the Federal Government to use all prac- 
ticable means for the purpose of creating 
and maintaining conditions under which 
there will be afforded employment opportu- 
nities including self-employment for those 
able, willing, and seeking to work and to 
promote maximum employment conditions 
and purchasing power. 


The President as recently as this week 
before the United Nations called for an 
international area redevelopment pro- 
gram in helping a select group of coun- 
tries in raising their standards of living. 

There are many bills—reclamation 
bills concerning special interest. 

This bill concerns many areas. The 
bill provides special studies to deter- 
mine their true unemployment condi- 
tions—field studies showed that 5 to 10 
percent of labor force in these areas 
come within the statistics of United 
States Labor Department, and that it is 
much better to be able to get in there 
and help these communities before the 
bottom falls out. 

The only way in which this can help 
these areas is to scratch off the varnish 
and veneer covering the problem, and 
get to find out their basic needs, 

And now I would like to raise some 
opposition questions and answer them. 

The money authorized in the area 
redevelopment bill cannot be used to 
create industry in one place at the ex- 
pense of industry which already exists 
in another place. The language of the 
bill states specifically that the financial 
assistance it provides “shall not be ex- 
tended to assist establishments relo- 
cating from one area to another 
when such assistance will result in sub- 
stantial detriment to the area of orig- 
inal location by increasing unemploy- 
ment.” 

However, I understand that some op- 
ponents of the bill have fastened on this 

as a means of frightening away 
support on the grounds that this bill 
will precipitate a large scale movement 
of plants from one place to another, al- 
ways at great damage to the areas in 
which industry is now located. 

I cannot conceive of any such migra- 
tion of industry resulting from the pas- 
sage of this bill. I cannot conceive of 
any industry moving without substan- 
tial reason for doing so, whether this 
bill is passed or not. Neither can I pic- 
ture an incentive to move being created 
under the language here being proposed. 

Under the direst circumstances that I 
can picture, we are better off with the 
protection this bill offers than any of 
us can possibly be without it. Any plant 
which might be lost after this bill is 
passed, with the protection that is writ- 
ten into it, is likely to be marginal, no 
longer adapted to the place where it is 
located, and a candidate for moving 
under any circumstances. We will not 
hobble American enterprise, we will not 
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nail down the plants where they now 
are if we refuse to pass this bill. How- 
ever, by passing it, we make it possible 
to establish plants that are adapted to 
the areas of their location, properly, and 
economically designed and located. We 
encourage stability of industry and em- 
ployment. 

The insurance and assurance of such 
stability, is a far more helpful thing for 
America than would be the refusal to do 
anything for fear of upsetting the status 
quo in some isolated case. 

THE RUNAWAY ISSUE 


Opposition: Protection against “run- 
away” employers isn’t strong enough. 
Section 6 (a) must be amended by plac- 
ing a period after “another” on page 7, 
line 25, and striking the rest of the line 
and all of lines 1 and 2 on page 8. This 
would prevent any Federal aid going to 
plants that relocate and, thus, prevent 
aid to runaways. 

Answer: First, the language now in the 
bill has been most carefully conceived. 
It would precisely exclude financial aid 
to runaways seeking to take advantage of 
the act, as intended by both the bill now 
before you and the one originally intro- 
duced by the administration. As a mat- 
ter of fact, both bills deal with this prob- 
lem with the use of precisely the same 
language. 

Second. However, the proposed 
amendment—while certainly well-inten- 
tioned—would actually hamstring the 
Administrator in seeking to provide legit- 
imate aid to the distressed areas without 
causing harm to any others. 

In our dynamic free enterprise econ- 
omy, industry is constantly relocating— 
for legitimate reasons in most cases. In 
some instances, local raw material re- 
sources become depleted and they must 
move. In others, markets shift and re- 
location closer to sources of supply and 
markets is frequently necessary for the 
survival of the enterprise. In others, a 
portion of an enterprise relocates and 
expands elsewhere without diminishing 
employment in the original area. 

The issue before us is not relocation 
per se. It is our determination to deprive 
an enterprise of aid under this act if in 
relocating to a distressed area “substan- 
tial detriment to the area of original 
location by increasing unemployment” 
will occur. 

This is the criteria by which this act 
would make final judgment. It is the 
proper and appropriate criteria. 

Third. This criteria—which would 
deny Federal aid to the enterprise that 
simply seeks to take advantage of the 
benefits of this act while leaving distress 
and unemployment in its wake—is clear- 
ly established by the legislative history 
of this act and it is reaffirmed twice in 
the language of this act both in section 
6 (a) and in section 2, the “Declaration 
of Purpose.” 

It is good language, it is clear language. 
The bill as now written provides a man- 
date to the Administrator. This man- 
date is completely in accord with the 
objective that those who now seek to 
amend wish to achieve. The proposed 
amendment is unnecessary; it would, in 
fact, be harmful, 
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STATEMENT OF THE NATIONAL GRANGE BrFor= 
THE House COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND 
CURRENCY, REGARDING H. R. 6215 AND OTHER 
BILLS PROVIDING FoR REDEVELOPMENT OF DE- 
PRESSED AREAS BY HERSCHEL D. NEWSOM, 
May 2, 1958 
The National Grange, a national organiza- 

tion of farm and rural families, appreciates 

this opportunity to express full support for 
the proposed legislation “to alleviate condi- 
tions of excessive unemployment and under- 
employment in depressed industrial and 
rural areas.” We urgently recommend fa- 
vorable action in general accord with the 
provisions of H. R. 6215 at this session of 

Congress. 

The bills now being considered by your 
committee encompass improvement pro- 
grams in both urban and rural areas of per- 
sistent economic distress. Even so, we take 
the position that this legislation is funda- 
mental to lasting agricultural recovery and 
development in the United States. From the 
long-range standpoint, it could be the most 
important agricultural legislation of the 65th 
Congress. 

There are at least six basic reasons why 
we in the grange regard this legislation as 
critical and why we so strongly urge its en- 
actment: 

1. It would strengthen the general eco- 
nomic health of the Nation by positive action 
to bolster employment—and income—in 
areas of persistent unemployment and under- 
employment. 

2. It would provide an effective program for 
establishing new, off-the-farm jobs in rural 
areas that have been hurt for many years by 
chronic underemployment of the available 
manpower. 

3. It would enhance and stabilize the pur- 
chasing power of industrial workers and 
other urban residents, in the affected areas, 
and thereby improve the market for farm 
products. 

4. It would broaden the productive utiliza- 
tion of America’s human resources and raise 
the level of living standards where the need 
is greatest. 

5. It would relieve the problem of surplus 
agricultural production to the extent that 
currently underemployed farmers, now con- 
tributing to surplus production of some com- 
modities, would be able to obtain full-time 
employment off the farm. 

6. By relieving the political pressure gen- 
erated by large numbers of underemployed 
farm families of excessively low income, it 
would help create the circumstances or at- 
mosphere conducive to the enactment of 
truly constructive and effective farm pro- 
grams for the Nation. 

Our concern in the Grange for this problem 
of rural underemployment is not new. It is 
an increasingly serious problem that we have 
recognized for some time. At the annual 
meeting of the National Grange last Novem- 
ber, the delegate body adopted the following 
policy statement: 

“Within the ranks of agriculture there are 
approximately a million families with an an- 
nual income of less than $1,000. Perhaps of 
even greater concern than substandard in- 
come, is the absence of practical prospects 
or opportunity for many of these families to 
improve their situation wholly within the 
field of agriculture. 

“As a general statement, these families fre- 
quently have inadequate farming resources to 
provide full-time, productive use of their 
labor under modern conditions. 

“The fundamental remedy, we believe, is 
to expand employment opportunities in areas 
of chronic rural underemployment. We hold 
that where human dignity and a decent 
American standard of living are at stake, we 
cannot be satisfied with half measures. We 
believe these very low-income rural families 
deserve a positive and realistic effort that 
will help them obtain respectable, useful 
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employment—either part-time work to sup- 
plement farming operations, opportunity to 
move to areas needing additional farmers, or 
full-time off-the-farm employment for one 
or more members of the family. Accord- 
ingly, we favor expansion of existing rural 
development activities to include more at- 
tention by Government agencies to this prob- 
lem; a central administration to give leader- 
ship to local, State, and national efforts in 
dealing with rural underemployment; and 
limited financial aid, primarily in the form 
of loans, to help in the location or expan- 
sion of industrial activities in areas of rural 
underemployment.” 

Off-the-farm employment is an increas- 
ingly important aspect in the economic life 
of America’s farm families. In some instan- 
ces, such off-the-farm employment provides 
@ relatively small but extremely necessary 
supplement to farm income, and the farm 
itself continues to be the principal source of 
income. 

In other and steadily increasing instances, 
off-the-farm employment is supplanting the 
farm as the chief source of income for the 
farm family. 

The United States Department of Agri- 
culture estimates that income from nonfarm 
sources is now the largest single source of 
earnings for farm people, and is currently 
amounting to more than $6 billion a year. 

We must recognize not only the present 
but the potential value of off-the-farm em- 
ployment for farm people. During the past 
two decades, major technological develop- 
ments have produced changes of great mag- 
nitude in the pattern and practice of 
American agriculture. 

The large-scale adoption of power machin- 
ery of all kinds, for example, has materially 
altered the farm labor situation. A single 
farmer using power machinery and other 
products of modern research can produce 
much more today than he could 25 years ago 
with animal power and a good deal of man- 
ual labor. He can handle the operations of 
A larger farm. As a matter of fact, the farm- 
er in 1958 must utilize more acres more in- 
tensively than he did 25 years ago if he is 
to make efficient use of his machinery and 
his own ability and energy. 

In response to this situation, American 
farms are increasing in size. The farmer 
with inadequate resources—either of land, 
capital, or any other essential—cannot com- 
pete successfully in either production or 
marketing with the farmer who does have 
adequate resources. 

Of course, the farmer without enough cap- 
ital and with less than an economic farming 
unit can hang on and survive, but it is a 
losing game and often a deplorable one. 
With shrinking income and declining oppor- 
tunity, frustration is followed by discourage- 
ment. Under these circumstances, a man 
can lose ambition and incentive. Moreover, 
if he has spent all his adult life in farm- 
ing, he is unprepared for any other occupa- 
tion. 

I am mindful, too, that the underemployed 
farmer or his son in Indiana or Georgia, for 
example, has little knowledge of employ- 
ment opportunities in Cleveland or Atlanta. 
Even if he did, could he qualify for any but 
the more menial jobs in the city or the in- 
dustrial plant? 

There is another problem, too, for the 
family Man who may want to make the 
shift from farm to factory: How does he 
handle the everyday living expenses for 
himself and his family while he is in the 
process of making the shift? 

To some of our very low income farmers, 
Iam sure the difficulties ahead seem insur- 
mountable. They would like to stay on the 
farm, but they don’t see how they can make 
a go of it. When they think of getting off 
the farm, they don’t quite know how to 
look or where to go. So they stay put— 
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using only by half their potential capabili- 
ties to produce and prosper. 

It is important to note, also, that for rea- 

sons of geography and tradition, among 
others, some areas have experienced greater 
concentrations of underemployed farm fam- 
ilies than others. The evidence has been 
effectively set forth in the 1955 study by the 
Joint Economic Committee, in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture's report on “Develop- 
ment of Agriculture’s Human Resources,” 
and in testimony before committees of Con- 
gress. 
In a nutshell, the 1954 Census of Agricul- 
ture showed that there are 458 counties in 
the United States in which a third or more 
of the commercial farms provided an annual 
income, from product sales, of between $250 
and $1,200. A majority of these counties 
are in the South, but the South has no 
monopoly on the problem, 

The Department of Agriculture has re- 
ported that “in 1954, a year of record pros- 
perity, about one-fourth of America’s 5 mil- 
lion farm families earned $1,000 or less in 
total income.” 

The Department has also stated that 
“about 7 million people live in the Nation’s 
315 rural counties ranked lowest in farm in- 
come and levels of living. These counties 
are found in 16 States. They contain 20 
percent or more of the people in 6 of these 
States.” 

H. R. 6215, as well as the bill recently in- 
troduced in the Senate—S. 3683—would 
provide a positive program designed to help 
remedy this situation. 

There are differences in the several bills 
on this subject, but we in the Grange have 
been pleased to note the widespread recog- 
nition of the problem—and the fact that 
members of both political parties seek leg- 
islation to deal with it. 

In all of the bills we have examined, we 
have been impressed by the uniform deci- 
sion to provide an area redevelopment pro- 
gram that will proceed carefully and de- 
liberately—in an effort to produce perma- 
nently beneficial results. We agree com- 
pletely that the problem is not subject to 
swift or sweeping correction. 

As I mentioned earlier, the Grange favors 
the establishment of a central administra- 
tion to give leadership to local, State, and 
national efforts in dealing with the prob- 
lems of economically depressed areas. We 
favor the establishment of an independent 
Area Redevelopment Administration, as 
provided in H. R. 6215. There would ap- 
pear to be administrative advantages in 
such an organizational approach, especially 
since one of the basic jobs ahead is coordi- 
nation of the efforts in this field of several 
existing agencies of Government. 

It would be improper to ask the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to administer a pro- 
gram of this kind in urban areas, just as it 
would be improper for the Department of 
Commerce to administer the program in 
rural areas. The need is for an independ- 
ent, conspicuous agency—not buried in any 
existing Department—that will keep the 
area redevelopment program conspicuously 
before the public so that it will not be 
neglected or permitted to fail. 

As Americans, we have always prided our- 
selves on being generous. We are sharing 
our abundance and our skills with friendly 
peoples all around the world—for both prac- 
tical and humanitarian reasons. We are 
providing practical aid to underdeveloped 
nations, 

In the proposed Area Redevelopment Act 
we would be sharing our abundance and 
our skills with our own neighbors who hap- 
pen to be in need. Persistent unemploy- 
ment or underemployment, in areas marked 
by prolonged economic distress, can be over- 
come. 

By the use of Federal loans and grants, 
the provision of vocational training and “re- 
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training subsistence payments,” material as- 
sistance in the establishment of job-creat- 
ing business enterprises, and other actions 
provided in this legislation, the depressed 
areas of America can be truly “redeveloped.” 

More important—a great many of our own 
people who have been trapped by circum- 
stances will be provided with new hope, and 
with new opportunities for full, rewarding 
employment. 

We urge you to act favorably on H. R. 
6215. 


This act does not help the unemployed 
in my area. 

Opposition: This bill is masquerading 
as a bill to help the unemployed. In 
reality it. would do nothing for most of 
the 5% million now out of jobs. It is a 
subterfuge. 

Answer: First, this act has never been 
advertised by its sponsors as a measure 
to relieve cyclical unemployment. It is 
a long-range bill seeking to help those 
portions of our citizens in distressed in- 
dustrial and urban areas who have re- 
mained unemployed or underemployed 
in both good times and bad, a segment 
of our population whose need is certain- 
ly the greatest. 

Second, while every area where un- 
employment is presently great would not 
be aided the several scores already iden- 
tified as areas of chronic distress would 
be immediately aided. Furthermore, 
many others on the fringe might soon 
fall into this unfortunate category. In 
thousands of communities, in fact, the 
sudden closing of a major enterprise on 
which much of the population depends 
for its jobs could bring calamity. This 
circumstance has occurred many times 
in many States. It could occur many 
times in the future. These communities, 
too, would be aided by this act. 

Third, the extent that this act will 
ultimately provide jobs and incomes for 
thousands of people in distressed areas 
will be helpful in communities every- 
where. The purchasing power granted 
will create demands for goods which are 
produced in every one of the 48 States. 


“IT COSTS TOO MUCH” 


Opposition: In the face of the unbal- 
anced budget, rising defense needs, and 
the burden of overseas aid, this is no 
time to assume the costs of this new pro- 
gram, no matter how well meaning. 

Answer: First, on the contrary, Amer- 
ica cannot afford to ignore this program 
which would put idle communities and 
idle people to work, removing them from 
recipience of charity into productive em- 
ployment. In addition to humane fac- 
tors, and the tragedy of wasted re- 
sources, the Russian threat forces Amer- 
ica to profitably utilize all of its re- 
sources. Passage of this act would move 
us in this direction. We cannot afford 
to ignore it. 

Second, since World War II, America 
has spent billions to aid the distressed 
and to build up underdeveloped areas 
around the world. It is time for a point 
4 program for America to aid our own 
people and our own communities that 
are underdeveloped and whose people 
are needy. 

Third, the total authorization for the 
Area Redevelopment Act—America’s 
own point 4 program—would be less 
than $300 million and most of this 
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would be in the form of loans for invest- 
ment capital—loans that will be repaid 
to the United States Treasury with in- 
terest. How can Americans deny the 
needs of our own industrial and rural 
areas when at the same time—perhaps 
wisely— we recognize the needs of com- 
munities overseas and are acting to help 
them. 

Fourth, insofar as the Area Redevelop- 
ment Act restores fellow citizens now 
unemployed and underemployed to use- 
ful, self-respecting jobs, the taxes that 
they will pay to the Federal Government 
on the incomes they will earn will repay 
the United States Treasury many times 
over for the cost of the “seed money” 
you are now asked to invest in order to 
help restore prosperity to these under- 
developed areas of the United States, 

SOCIALISM 


Opposition: This bill would bring Gov- 
ernment into an unwarranted interfer- 
ence with the operation of free enter- 
prise. Capital and labor should move 
in response to natural laws of supply 
and demand. This bill violates this basic 
requirement in a free-enterprise system. 

Answer: The act is designed to en- 
courage free enterprise and to make it 
more secure, not to destroy it. 

In normal years, about $7 billion is 
invested by American corporations in 
branch plants. Furthermore, if America 
is to maintain its recent rate of growth, 
an expansion of our gross national prod- 
uct by $100 billion can be expected to be 
achieved before 1965. 

This act would take nothing from any 
area or region in the United States. It 
would simply help direct—through a sys- 
tem of incentives long recognized as 
valid by the Congress—a portion of this 
enterprise growth towards areas that 
have lagged behind for reasons for which 
their citizens have not been responsible. 

Today we can no longer tolerate ghost 
towns throughout the American coun- 
tryside. The modern distressed indus- 
trial community is a built-up area with 
homes, schools, churches and commer- 
cial and public buildings and facilities of 
all kinds. In these areas generations 
of Americans have been born, developed 
roots, and have died. We cannot sim- 
ply tell these people to take up their 
stakes and move on. 

In the face of the rising Russian eco- 
nomic threat, America cannot waste mil- 
lions of dollars already invested in ex- 
isting communities and the skills and 
creative potentialities of hundreds of 
thousands of workers who now live in 
them. This act is an American answer 
to a modern mid-20th century American 
problem that must be constructively re- 
solved, 

RURAL AREAS 

Opposition: This bill is vague about 
precisely how rural areas will be helped, 
It may alleviate distress in industrial 
areas, but the rural aid aspect is unreal- 
istic and will not pay off. 

Answer: First, a complete analysis of 
the way the financial and other aid to 
be provided by the act will assist rural 
areas will be given by several of my col- 
leagues from rural areas. 
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Second, on May 2, Mr. Herschel New- 
som, master of the National Grange, told 
the Banking and Currency Committee 
in testifying for this bill: 


We take the position that this legislation 
is fundamental to lasting agricultural recov- 
ery and development in the United States. 
From the long-range standpoint, it could be 
the most important agricultural legislation 
of the 85th Congress. (Newsom testimony 
is attached.) 


Third, passage of this act would help 
to maintain opportunities to earn a live- 
lihood in the rural areas and smaller 
communities of the Nation, and lessen 
the drift to cities. 

Already nearly two-thirds of all Amer- 
icans live in 172 metropolitan areas that 
occupy only 7 percent of the land sur- 
face of the Nation. 

As America has become more indus- 
trialized and urbanized, this drift to a 
few population centers has been inevita- 
ble. Yet millions might prefer for many 
reasons to remain in the rural areas and 
smaller communities of the Nation if op- 
portunities for work could be maintained 
and expanded in them. 

This bill would help to provide these 
work opportunities. 

Fourth, mention should also be made 
here of the importance of dispersing our 
population and industrial facilities for 
reasons of national security. 


[From Economic Trends and Outlook of 
May-June 1958] 


HOPE FOR DEPRESSED AREAS AT LAST? 


When the Senate passed the Douglas- 
Payne Area Redevelopment Act on May 13, 
it was expressing for the second time its 
view that efective aid for America’s chroni- 
cally depressed areas is indeed a Federal 
responsibility. 

In the 83d Congress, the first comprehen- 
sive proposal for Federal assistance was in- 
troduced by Senator PauL DovucLas, of Illi- 
nois. In the 84th Congress a bill proyiding 
limited technical assistance for depressed 
industrial areas and development loans for 
enterprises that locate in them, was finally 
introduced by the administration. Two 
years ago, after lengthy committee hearings, 
a measure substantially like the more liberal 
Douglas proposal was enacted by the Senate. 
Unfortunately, this action came too late to 
obtain a vote in the House. 


DOUGLAS-PAYNE BILL 


Recently, Senator Doucras and Senator 
FREDERICK PAYNE (of Maine) succeeded in 
writing a new, compromised depressed area 
bill that blends the best of the earlier Doug- 
las and administration proposals without 
sacrificing essential requirements for an 
effective attack on the cancer of area blight. 
The Douglas-Payne bill was sponsored by 
40 Republicans and Democrats and it has 
been enacted by the Senate with broad bi- 
partisan support. 

In brief, the Area Redevelopment Act rec- 
ognizes that the Federal Government is com- 
mitted under the terms of the Employment 
Act of 1946 to utilize its resources to fight 
local chronic unemployment as well as cycli- 
cal unemployment that is nationwide in 
scope. In cooperation with the States and 
affected localities, if seeks to eradicate the 
human misery, wasted resources and social 
costs of chronic joblessness and underem- 
ployment in industrial and rural areas alike. 

In all parts of the Nation technological 
changes, shifting product demands and 
changing competitive factors—as well as raw 
material exhaustion—have been causing the 
closing of productive facilities on which the 
livelihood of an entire community often de- 
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pends. The problems of older textile, min- 
ing and railroad centers are well known. 
However, similar crises also arise in other 
areas and, with the acceleration of techno- 
logical change, plant closing and area dislo- 
cation are occurring with increasing fre- 
quency. 

Despite the often valiant effort of local 
residents to literally lift themselves by their 
own bootstraps, existing local and State re- 
sources have proven insufficient for the job, 
Therefore, to aid the process of recovery, 
the Douglas-Payne bill would establish a 
special Area Redevelopment Administration 
in the Housing and Home Finance Agency 
through which a many-sided and coordinated 
attack on area blight would be gotten under- 
way. These forms of aid would include: 

Technical assistance to help chronically 
depressed industrial and rural areas appraise 
their own resources and realistically plan 
for redevelopment. 

Federal low interest, long-term loans to 
aid private industrial and commercial enter- 
prises to locate or expand in these areas with 
the proviso, however, that no assistance 
be given where a plant relocation will result 
in substantial detriment to the area of orig- 
inal location by increased unemployment. 

Community facility loans and grants 
through which a distressed area could im- 
prove its water resources, roads, or other 
public facilities in a manner that would en- 
courage long-run job creation. 

Special vocational retraining aids through 
which displaced workers would learn new 
skills while at the same time receiving sub- 
sistence payments of up to 13 weeks dura- 
tion. 

Additional measures to encourage the 
placement of Government procurement con- 
tracts in areas of chronic unemployment, 
and other aids, 

Opposition to the Area Redevelopment Act 
in the Senate was also bipartisan in nature; 
it came almost exclusively from conserva- 
tive Republicans (including administration 
spokesmen) and conservative Democrats 
from the South. Because the arguments 
they leveled will be repeated in an effort 
to defeat the bill in the House, let us ex- 
amine the most important of them. 


EXPENDABLE COMMUNITIES? 


In the mid-20th century, the view still 
lingers that only natural law should guide 
the economy of the United States. The Area 
Redevelopment Act is an attempt to defy 
the law of economics, one Senator piously 
proclaimed, and some others echoed this 
view. 

Apparently, it is held even today that when 
an enterprise finds a dependent community 
unfruitful for profitmaking and departs, no 
governmental effort is ever justified to help 
bring new private enterprises into the area 
to help to obtain a livelihood for the jobless 
community left behind. According to this 
view, Altoona, Pa., Providence, R. I., Evans- 
ville, Ind., Kenosha, Wis., Durham, N. C., and 
dozens of other communities are simply ex- 
pendable. 

A more sophisticated argument against the 
Douglas-Payne bill begins with an avowal of 
concern for the plight of the blighted areas 
but rejects this Federal effort to aid them 
because every jobless individual everywhere 
would not be assisted under the terms of the 
Area Redevelopment Act. 

The Congress, of course, is continuously 
passing special measures to meet the needs 
of particular industries, areas and individuals 
whenever the national welfare is deemed to 
be involved. For example, the Senator who 
most loudly voiced the “help all or none” 
argument during the course of the Senate 
debate, recently urged Congress to support 
Federal research on methods to produce fish 
on acreage on which rice is also grown. “I 
know of nothing which is more important to 
the welfare of my area,” he forthrightly told 
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his colleagues during the course of that de- 
bate. The same Senator is widely ac- 
claimed—and rightly so—for his support for 
economic aid for needy nations overseas. 


MACHIAVELLIAN OBJECTION 


Another Senatorial objection to the bill— 
a variation of the preceding one—echoes the 
current line of the national chamber of 
commerce. The Area Redevelopment Act 
won't alleviate unemployment caused by re- 
current recession and, therefore, this isn't 
the time to help the depressed areas, it 
states. 

However, has not the chamber itself op- 
posed almost every legislative proposal which 
would directly and quickly aid the millions of 
cyclically unemployed, whose welfare it now 
pretends to champion? Furthermore, has 
not this same chamber actively propagan- 
dized against a Federal program to help the 
chronically depressed areas even in boom- 
time, when little unemployment existed else- 
where? 

Even Machiavelli himself—the master 
planner of murder—could hardly have con- 
ceived a more cynical rationale for the mur- 
der of the depressed area bill. 

Another stratagem of the opposition—this 
time aimed at dividing the supporters of 
the act—involved an attempt to revise lan- 
guage in the bill which already clearly denies 
Federal aid to any run-away employer. The 
author of this proposed amendment—a 
known opponent of an adequate program of 
Federal aid—was reminded, however, that 
the Douglas-Payne language on this issue is 
precisely the same as in the administration 
bill, which the Senator himself had spon- 
sored. 

In addition, the so-called high cost of the 
Area Redevelopment Act—it calls for an 
authorization of about $375 millions—is also 
under attack. However, the opposition care- 
fully refrains from acknowledging that #300 
millions of this total would go for industrial 
and public facility loans, ultimately to be 
Tepaid, with interest, to the United States 
Treasury. In contrast, the administration 
proposes to authorize only $50 million for all 
of its contemplated activities in behalf of 
the depressed areas, and practically all of 
this total would be in the form of loans. 


POINT FOUR PROGRAM FOR USA 


When nationwide prosperity returns, 
deepest depression will still blight the lives 
of millions of Americans who live in scores 
of industrial and rural areas across the coun- 
try, unless an adequate program of Federal 
aid is quickly passed. 

The problems of America’s economically 
stranded communities can no longer be ig- 
nored. These are not jerry-built frontier 
Villages that can be allowed to become 

“ghost towns” as during the days of our 
westward expansion. The areas that need 
help today are part of the established Ameri- 
can scene. We ignore their chronic distress 
and their wasted human and physical re- 
sources at great social cost and peril. 


NEGRO UNEMPLOYMENT—STILL THE FIRST TO 
BE FIRED 


Despite gains in recent years toward reduc- 
ing job discrimination based on race or 
color, the proportionately heavy unemploy- 
ment among Negroes during the current re- 
cession indicates that the goal of equal em- 
ployment opportunity is still a long way off. 

According to census figures, Negroes are 
only 10 percent of the total civilian labor 
force, but in April 1958, the 1,024,000 Negro 
unemployed were fully one-fifth of the total 
number of jobless. In other words, unem- 
ployment has hit Negroes more than twice 
as hard as whites. 


UNDEREMPLOYMENT 

Moreover, part-time unemployment is 
more extensive among Negroes than among 
whites. In April 1958, nearly 30 percent of 
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employed Negroes worked less than 35 hours 
a week as compared with only 19 percent of 
working whites. As the census lists anyone 
who worked at all during the reported week 
as “employed,” official unemployment figures 
undoubtedly understate the real impact of 
job losses on Negroes. 

This is particularly true of Negro women. 
Their official unemployment rate is slightly 
lower than for Negro men, but nearly two- 
fifths of the Negro women workers in April 
1958 worked less than 35 hours a week. 
Many Negro women are in irregular domestic 
employment, some of them for only a few 
hours a week, even though they might pre- 
fer to work a full workweek. Thus, there 
is more underemployment among Negroes 
as well as unemployment. 

Negroes are suffering more during the re- 
cession for other reasons, too. Since most of 
them were employed in lower paying jobs 
before they were laid off, they have slimmer 
reserves to fall back on when unemployment 
strikes. 

LESS PROTECTION 


Moreover, unemployment insurance offers 
less protection to Ne than to white 
workers. With more likelihood of having 
been in intermittent work at relatively low 
pay when they were employed, both the 
duration and amount of benefits are apt to 
be considerably more restricted for Negroes 
than for whites. 

Still another way in which Negroes are at 
a decided disadvantage is in duration of un- 
employment. Negro unemployment was 
worse prior to the economic downturn than 
it is for the whites during the recession. 

From December 1954 to September 1957, 
the unemployment rate among Negroes aver- 
aged 7.7 percent and in some months ex- 
ceeded 8 percent. This was above the 
national unemployment rate for whites in 
April 1958 of 6.8 percent. 

The relatively heavy joblessness of Negroes 
during good times means of course that 
many Negro breadwinners had been unem- 
ployed for a considerable period of time 
when the economy turned downward and 
had long since exhausted their unemploy- 
ment insurance rights if they ever had any. 

It can be expected that when the economy 
enters a recovery phase, Negroes will have 
a more difficult time obtaining jobs than 
whites. One reason is of course the outright 
discriminatory policies still in effect in so 
many firms. 

However, even if Negroes did not have to 
leap the discrimination barrier, they would 
still have fewer chances for reemployment. 
According to the Census, in April 1958, 
nearly half of the Negro unemployed had 
been working previously in unskilled jobs 
as compared with only a little more than 
one-fourth of the white unemployed. 

The prevalence of Negroes in lower skilled 
categories in large part results from their 
being barred from educational and training 
opportunities for higher skilled jobs, an- 
other important aspect of their lack of eco- 
nomic opportunity. 

It can be fairly definitely anticipated that 
in an economic upturn, job openings in 
lower skilled jobs in which Negroes pre- 
dominate will be fewer than for higher 
skilled occupations. Thus, unemployment 
among Negroes can be expected to persist 
longer during a recovery period than is 
likely to be expected for whites. 

THE PAST MONTH IN BRIEF 

The long heralded spring upturn in busi- 
ness has not arrived and this recession now 
enters its lith month. The picture in 
March—which became statistically available 
only in April—showed the recession deepen- 
ing. Now, in mid-May, it becomes evident 
that even in April the downturn had not 
yet bottomed out; in fact, production and 
employment (when adjusted for seasonal 
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factors) actually declined still further. 
Meanwhile, the worst recession since 1937 
continues unabated and the administra- 
tion’s economic appraisal—promised for 
March as a guide for action—apparently has 
been forgotten. 

Industrial production: The output of 
United States factories and mines declined 
still further during April and reached a 
point 13 percent below August 1957, when 
the present recession began. 

The manufacture of hard goods dropped 
18 percent during this 8-month period and 
soft goods productions went down 6 percent. 
At the same time mining operations de- 
clined 15½ percent. 

While recent weeks have witnessed a slight 
upturn in steel production, automobile out- 
put continues to stagnate and steel ship- 
ments in mid-summer are likely to fall off 
again, unless new demand factors become 
evident. 

Construction: The seasonally adjusted 
outlay for new construction fell again in 
April in both the residential and nonresi- 
dential categories while outlays for public 
construction continued at he same rate as 
the month before. 

New private nonfarm housing starts rose 
to a yearly rate of 950,000 in April, after ac- 
counting for seasonal factors. Despite the 
impact of Federal housing stimulants, this 
rate still lagged slightly behind the rate of a 
year ago. 

Employment: Between March and April 
the unemployment situation continued to 
worsen even though the number of persons 
employed actually went up and the jobless 
total went down. Because employment rose 
less than normally expected during this 
month, the number without jobs fell less, 
the seasonally adjusted unemployment rate 
actually went up from 7 percent of the ci- 
vilian labor force in March to 7.5 percent in 
April. 

Almost all of the 600,000 job rise in April 
occurred in. agriculture (475,000) and in 
construction (75,000). Employment in non- 
agricultural establishments, on the other 
hand, actually went down by 160,000 (sea- 
sonally adjusted). Almost all of this con- 
tinuing decline occurred in manufacturing 
(down another 165,000) and in wholesale 
and retail trade (down 75,000). 

With the current seasonal pickup in jobs, 
new unemployment insurance claims and 
the total drawing compensation under the 
unemployment-insurance system are now 
tending down. 

On the other hand, the rate of compen- 
sation exhaustion now is at a record weekly 
rate of 55,000 and 2.6 millions of the unem- 
ployed are expected to have exhausted their 
compensation benefits by the end of this 
year. Meanwhile, the Congress has rejected 
legislative proposals to insure extension of 
benefits for the unemployed. 

Already it is predicted that the unemploy- 
ment total will approximate 6 million in 
June, when a new class of school graduates 
begin seeking jobs. 

Working hours: Average weekly working 
hours of production and maintenance work- 
ers in manufacturing fell further in April to 
38.3 hours—the lowest for the same month 
since before World War II. 

Personal income: Total personal income 
rose $600 million in April—on a seasonally 
adjusted annual basis—primarily because of 
a rise in Government insurance and social- 
security payments. On the other hand, in- 
come from wages and salaries dropped an- 
other $500 million during April. 

New orders: Orders for goods placed with 
manufacturers fell again in March, the 
seventh continuous monthly decline since 
August 1957. It is noteworthy that new or- 
ders for machine tools slumped badly in 
April, according to preliminary reports by 
the National Machine Tool Builders Associa- 
tion. Earlier, a slight rise in February and 
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March had been widely heralded as a sign above March and 3.5 percent higher than ago. The real volume—taking account of 
of the approaching end of the recession. April 1957. Food prices were 6.9 percent the rise in prices—is down about 3 percent. 
Prices: The cost of living as measured by higher than in April last year. Furthermore, this dwindling volume of sales 
the Consumer Price Index reached another Consumer spending: The dollar value of has occurred in a nation whose population 
new peak in April, 123.5. This is 0.2 percent retail sales in April was the same as a year is now 3 million greater than a year ago. 


Congressional Districts with distressed industrial labor markets and markets suffering from substantial labor surplus—By State, as of July 
1968 and rural areas and Indian reservations eligible for assistance under the Douglas-Payne bill 


Rural areas 1 


Labor market area 


Columbus Ga. (including Russell County) 
Anniston (Cathoun), Talladega 
Gadsden (Etowah) 2 


Bibb, € Chi iton, ey rate Perry, Sumter, 


Jasper (Walker); ? Florence-SheMield Franklin) Blount, Culiman, Fayette, Franklin, Lamar, 
Marion, Pickens, Walker, Winston. 
. . a SE Jackson, Lawrence, Morgan. 


Birmingham (Jefferson)’ 


Fulton, Izard, Sharp, Stone, White. 
Logan, Madison, Marion, Newton, Searcy 
Van Buren. 


-| Texarkana (Miller) 2 


Conway, Pone. 
0 SR AST aA Cleveland, Dallas, Drew, Grant. 


Bristol, New Britain, Meriden (part), Middletown (part), Thomp- 
sonville (part) ‘Torrington. 

Danielson,! Middletown (part) Norwich (part), Thompsonville 
(part) Willimantic en (pa 

Ansonia ( „ Bridgeport R . Meriden (part), New Haven 
(part),? Waterbury {part),? 

Bridgeport (part), Ansonia (part). Paai E ET 

80 (part), Waterbury (part), 2 Torrington 0 Casal 2 Danbury 


Holmes, Leon, Washington. 
Baker. 


Liberty; Screven, 
Baker. 


Columbus (part) 2 (Chattach 


LaGrange (Troup) ? Fayette, Heard. 


. Twiggs, Wilkinson. 


raise Union, 
Greene, Hart, Taliaferro, 


Toccoa (Habersham, Stephens 
Toccoa (Franklin)? 


Chicago (DuPage) ? Woodstoe!. (McHenry) 2. 
Joliet (Will); * LaSalle 2. 
Rockford (Winnebago) 2 


Decatur (Mt SEA EEN SEE GSA RS AES SS SS 
ae White), 3 3 8 3 Mount Carmel- 
mey ( 5 Lawrence, Richland, W. bash), Mount Vernon 


(Hamilton, Jefferson, Wa: . 20 Centralia (C linton, Marion).? 
eee el SEER | Gray. ] Harrisbu (Gallatin, Hard Hardin, Pope Saline), Herrin- Murphysboro- 
West (Franklin, Jackson, Johnson, Perry, Union, 


Hardin, Pope. 


or 
ayne (Allen) 2 
Andi erson (Madison), Marion (Grant) 2 


Sr 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Congressional Districts with distressed industrial labor markets and markets suffering from substantial labor surplus—By State, as of July 
1958 and rural areas and Indian reservations eligible for assistance under the Douglas-Payne bill—Continued 


State and Congressional Labor market area Rural areas 1 
District 


Terre Haute (V igo) 3 
Vincennes (Knox) ? 


Rus 
aar: ¢ 
Ottumwa CWapelloy T 
Coffeeville-Independence- 
burgh (Cherokee, Crawford) . 4 


Madisonville (Muhienberg),? Paducah * 
1 (Hopkins Webster), Owensboro (Davies) è.. Butler, Edmonson, Grayson. 
Louisville 

Frankfort (Anderson) 2 Adair, Metcalfe, 

Frankfort (Franklin, Woodford) 3. Casey, Estill, Powell. 

Hazard (Breathitt, Letcher, Per y), 3 Morehead-Grayson (Carter, Breathitt, Garter, Elliott, Floyd, Greenup, 
Elliott, Greenup, — ay, 3 aintsville-Preston burg (Floyd, Johnson, Lawrence, Lee,” Magoflin, Menifee, 
Johnson, Knott, n, NI. art in), Pikeville-Williamson (Pike). 5 Morgan, Pike, Rowan, Wolfe. 

Corbin (Clay, Knox, Touet Whiticy),? Middlesboro-Harlan (Bell, | Clay, Clinton, Cumberland, Jackson, Knox, 
Harlan, Leslie). Laurel, Monroe, Owsley, Pulaski, Rockcastle, 

Russel, Wayne, Whitley. 


Bienville, Claiborne, DeSoto, Red River, 
Avoyelles, LaSalle, Natchitoches, Winn, 
E Franklin, "Morehouse, Richland, 


Biddeford-Sanford,' Portland 2 
Lewiston sooo ca, 


Baltimore 2 Cr eee EE ae ey T 


North Adams,“ Pittsfield,? Greenfield, 3 Holyoke (part) 2. 
Springfield-Holyoke (part), Ware (part 
Fitchburg (part). 2 Marl boro ( (part). Milford (part),? Southbridge- 
wee bster, Ware (part).2 
oe 


Worcester 2 
3 3 ree —— Marlboro (part) 3. 
Lawrence „ Haverhill 2. 


(part) 2 
Brockton (part). 
Fall River, Brock 
Detroit (Wayne) ? 
Monroe (Monroe), 
Battle Creek * 
Benton Harbor 2 
Grand Rapids t- 
Flint,! Lansi 
Detroit send) 3 Port Huron (St. Clair )?. 
Saginaw, Tonia-Beldin e Owosso 2 
Muskegon (Muskegon) 2 . 
Bay et 1 


Iron Mountain (Dickinson, Iron), Marquette “ 


Detroit (Wayne) leauas inda cad ccatonswedawadnwodaens —— 
22 


— — nn-- 


Detroit (Oakland) 2. . . 


Minneapolis-St. 
5 Duluth-Superior (St. 


1 5 ba Low ee e 
y, Itawam wndes, Monroe, Noxu- 
bee, Oktibbeha, Pontotoc, as Tisho- 


KOMT arrol Os al aay 8 
tend 7 — 


Hinds, 
Walt 
o ES Clarke, Jas Lauderdale, Leake, 
I Mad 3 Newton, Rankin, Soott 


Simpaon’ Smith. 
| p o A Covington, Greene, Jefferson, Davis, Lamar, 
Lawrence, Marion, Perry, Wayne. 


Kansas oa ackson) 2. 
Kansas City Olay), St. 8 


7 B T.. RE Joplin (Jasper)?_.............. Douglas, Ozark, Taney, Wright. 
5 — Nat hives? oto- . 8 Howell, Iron, Reynolds, Shannon 
I ayne. 
| W. S « Ag „ cede ceiccnscnanabninkwnit 
r cane ah ih seen sonnet nen enedew „ — Ripley. 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Congressional Districts with distressed industrial labor markets and markets suffering from substantial labor surplus—By State, as of July 
1958 and rural areas and Indian reservations eligible for assistance u the Douglas-Payne bill—Continued 


State and Congressional Rural areas 1 
District 


Montana: 
14 SR E | ae ne E E o ET E A TEN 
Butte, Kalispell, Great Falls 2 22-220. 3 


Naiada At large 
New Jersey: 


Philadelphia (Camden, Gloucester) ? 
12 City,? Bridgeton 3............-- 
3 Beach, Perth Amboy, Trenton 22 
Pert Amboy, Trenton, Philadelphia (Burlinet 
1 ille, Morristown-Dover, Perth Am 
ainfield-Somerville, Newark 
Plaingteld Somereilte M orristown-Dover, Tren! 
town-Bethlehem (Warren). 
P: m2 
-| Newark, Paterson 2. 
‘ark ? 


3 Newark 2 
Paterson 2 
N r :::: meaner a saabneamnnenbemae 


New York: 

1 Nassau, and Suffolk r — 
Kings Count x22 
Nassau County 2 


Queens County * 


Fendt ð v x NE EY SY 


Kings and Queens Count ies = .............----2.- 22-22 - eee ee ee ee 


TOMS OGUNE Sie oo ise ʃi—e nee TETEN 


Santangelo -N Gunst è E ñ : IATE 
Farbstein. 3 


Healey.. 
Dollinger. 
Buckley. 


eee ~Middletown-Beacon (Putnam) 2. 
Jo eee (i 1 — GGG 
Newburgh-Middletown-Beacon (Orange) ?_...... 
Newburgh-Middletown-Beacon (part of Dutchess, 
Albany-Schenectady-Troy (Albany) ? 
--| Glens Falls-Hudson Falis (Warren-Washington), Albany-Sche- 
nectady-Troy (Rensselaer) .? 
Albany-Schenectady-Troy (Schenectady), Onconta, Amsterdam, 
Gloversville? 
Watertown 2. — 
Oneida (Mad 


Buffalo (Niagara, part of Erie) +. 
Buffalo (city of Buffalo) 
Buffalo (part of Bue) j- 3 
1 r . ᷣͤ 


— | ae Kinston (Lenoir), 3 Rocky Mount (Edgecombe) 3 
Rocky Mount a 

Mount Airy (Scurry, 
Durham (Durham) 
Fayetteville (Cum 
Rockingham-Hamlet, : enen Lexington #2 


pow gee 


‘Alleghan Ashe; Watanga. 
Avery, 

Madison, MeDowell Yancey. 
raham, Jackson, Macon, Swain, Transylvania, 


Morgantown 
Shelby- Kings rer Cleveland), Ruther! fordton-Forest City 2. 
Asheville (Buncombe),! Waynesville (Haywood, part of Jackson) G 


——————— — 


Ohio: 

3 Dayton gts acai Hamilton-Middletown (Butler) #......... 

4. Lima, St. Marys 2. 

5.— Toledo (part of Wood), Defiance, Sandus mon 

6. | pee Portsmouth-Chillicothe (Pike, Ross, Sciota) . 
ol oli § Dayton (Greene) F CR SET En SE TR ee 
Kenton, Marion (Crawford ion, Morrow), Findlay-Fostoria- 

Tiffin ancock, Seneca) Pa UO * aaa ae 


Astley oo E aon FC 2: seen cen a enn Lona ay Rann AA nese 
yi Kae SSS ah, Portsmouth-C! the Gackson), è “Athens-Logan-Nelsonville, 
Hun -Ashland (Lawren: 
TN ME AEAT Youngstown (part of rene, Ashtabula-Conneaut, Kent- 
Ravenna (Portage) 2. 
test hte racers TA 5 3 (Erie, Huron, Sandusky) 2 
— —— Cambri arietta, Zanesville 2 Fe SERERE E MA 
SBES PATROLS ACE I fre VT éw Philladéiphia-Dover (Tuscara was) 
8 6 — Mansfield 2__. 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Congressional Districts with distressed industrial labor markets and markets suffering from substantial labor surplus—By State, as of July 
1958 and rural areas and Indian reservations eligible for assistance u the Douglas-Payne bill—Continued 


State gans penal Congressman Labor market area Rural areas 1 


New Philadelphia-Dover (Carroll -Harrison), Wheeling, W. Va.- 


Steubenville, Ohio, East Liverpool-Salem ?. T 
Youngstown (Mahoning-Trumbull) *_..........-.........-..--..--- 
E An T TE ITINIRA E ARE A A S E ESR 
Okmulgee-Henryetta ? Cherokee, Haskell, McIntosh, Sequoyah., 
McAlester 2 Aloka, Latimer, Le Flore, McCurtain, Pittsburg, 
Pushmataha.” 
ä Hughes. 


Portland (Clackamas-Washington) FFF 
Pendleton (Umatella) 2 
Portland (Multnomah) ?__..._..--..--2. - 
Albany, Coos Bay, Roseburg, Eugene 2 


Funn „%. 


Allentoyn- Bethlehem (Lehigh), Philadelphia (Bucks) 2............-. 

Philadelphia (Cheater) 2... 5. -nnanaqnahncnneneneccshem: 

Scranton (Lackawanna) §...._...... 

Wilkes-Barre-Hazleton (Luzerne) *. 

Pottsville chorea. 3 grea ea gt Mount Carmel (North- 
umberland),? St. Marys (Cameron),? 

. %%% (A» 
e .. SA ee 

Stoel (part of Carbon), Allentown-Bethlehem (Northamp- 


on)? 
98 —.. ̃ ᷣͤ ͤ——.!. —. nuns 
Berwick-Bloomsburg (part of Columbia), Lock Haven (Clinton), 
Sunbury-Shamokin-Mount Carmel (Mountour, part of Columbia),“ 
Sayre-Athens-Towanda (Bradford)? 
Johnstown (Somerset), Lewistown (Miffiin),? Sunbury-Shamokin- 
on fount Carmel (Snyder Union). 


tsburgh 
7 (Camiri) Sja 
. (part o 
Pittsburgh (Beaver), Butler, ® 
Uniontown-Connellsville Gareth 3 Pitsburg (Washin; 


2 ĩð»W—mmʒͤ — A 


FAA ! (( (( 


Funn — ß... 


Allendale, Berkely, Colleton, Dorchester, Jaspor. 
5 


Chesterfield, Fairchild, Kershaw. 
oe — A Bristol- Johnson City-K: 2722 · ww SSS eas eee Carter, Claiborne, Cocke, Syne. Greene, Han- 
ee cock, Hawkins, Johnson, Sevier, Unicoi. 
W e Blount, Knox),? LaFollette-Jellico-Tazewell | Morgan, Scott, Union. 
am 
(EA SEEN SRI a cea ETA hat 10 JSC ͤ¶ͤmZAj K K 
y... ̃ v T. ̃ — Ae — Cannon, Clay, a er e Jackson. 


Overton, 
Pickett Putnam, Van Buren, Warren, —_ 
—̃ l ll ͤͤ— ß Houston, T umphreys, Lawrence, Lewis, Perry, 


Bonton, Decatur, Fayette, Hardeman, Hardin, 
Haywood. 


Coe ee ee 


Texas: 
2 
::: ELE EE PS BLES ... TIPE AE IN Upshur. 
Bains, 
Leon. 
AEE E o ee ee ae Houston, Trinity. 
e 
. ̃ ——— ATA T 83 Lunenberg. 
Tuck . GT SS REET Carroll, Charlotte, Grayson, Halifax. 
Radlord-Pulaski ae AA 5 Roanoke 2 A 
Je si Stone Ga pralachia. (Lee ise), Bristol-Johnson City- Dickenson, Lee, Russell, Scott, Wise. 
ingsport, County, Va.), Richlands-Blue- 
Held. 
ny —ů Ei — — 
— AES] es yom —— — ‘Everett, Port Angeles ?......--..-.-.....--- 
2 — — Aberdeen, Olympia * — ů—ů—— 
— 3 — — — Ü— —— . — — 
6... ? Palla TTT... . 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Congressional Districts with distressed industrial labor markets and markets suffering from substantial labor surplus—By State, as of July 
1958 and rural areas and Indian reservations eligible for assistance under the Douglas-Payne bill—Continued 


State and. 5 Congressman Labor market area Rural areas 1 
ric 
West Virginia: 
1 AA ccc Fairmont (Marion), Wheeting, W. Va.-Steuben ville, Ohio 2. 
Martinsburg, Morgantown 2 onsesizainssesacnanuieonnneannnae na Barbour, 
Charleston (Fayette) 3 Clarksburg (Harrison), Parkersburg (Cal- | Braxton, Calhoun, Clay, Doddridge, Fayette, 
houn, Ritchie, Wirt)? Nicholas, Wirt. 

Logan (Lincoln), Point Pleasant-Gallipolis (Jackson, Mason, Put- in, Mason, Putnam, Roane, Wayne. 


nam),? Huntington-Ashland (Cabell, Wayne), Parkersburg (Pleas- 
ants, Wood).? 


Bis dct ktestedseckitns —. P E DAAE, Ronceyerte-White Sulphur Springs (Greenbrier, Monroe),? Welch | Mercer, Monroe, Summers, 
(MeDowell),? Bluefield (Mercer).? 
6.— n Backley (Raleigh), Logan (Logan, part ol Boone) 2. Raleigh. 
e be 


Kenosha, Lake Geneva- Whitewater, Racine, Beloit 2 

Beaver Dam, Watertown 4 - 
-| LaCrosse . 
Milwaukee. 
Ta Re COE on. 0 


TES 


10 
Wyoming: (At large) t. 


0 
Thomson 


The labor surplus areas are grouped as follows: 


1 Rural areas currently eligible for assistance under the Douglas-Payne bill. 
2 Other areas with substantial labor surplus as of July 1958. 
3 Currently eligible for assistance under Douglas-Payne bill, I. e., unemployment 


of 6 percent or more in at least 18 of past 24 months, 


Mr. TALLE. Mr, Chairman, I yield 9 
minutes to the gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Sre.y-Brown]. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Chairman, 
I take this time to announce to the com- 
mittee that at the appropriate time, 
when the bill is being read under the 
5-minute rule, I shall offer an amend- 
ment. 

As the members of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency know, I was one 
of those on my side of the aisle who voted 
to report out this bill, and so I speak 
as one who is as anxious as you to make 
this the best possible bill we can, so that 
we may approve it and get it enacted 
into law. 

The purpose of the amendment which 
I shall offer will make it crystal clear 
that in no instance shall Federal money 
be available to pirate a plant from one 
section of the country to another. Cer- 
tainly the plants in our industrial sec- 
tions which are hard pressed as things 
are today, do not want to face the pros- 
pect of having their operations closed 
in one section of the country and having 
to move to another section. I think it 
is tremendously important for those of 
us who come from industrial areas that 
we write every possible safeguard we 
can into this bill. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. I am happy to 
yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Chairman, I 
think the gentleman’s amendment de- 
serves the support of all of us who have 
been greatly disturbed about the move 
of plants out of our areas to other parts 
of the country. Certainly we should 
not use Federal funds to dig our own 
graves. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEATING. I yield to my col- 
league from Connecticut. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to commend my colleague from Con- 
necticut for his intention to introduce 
the amendment to which he has re- 
ferred. Certainly we in Connecticut 
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and I am sure my colleagues from the 
other States—would not like to support 
a bill that would, in effect, permit an- 
other State, another city or another in- 
dustrial area to pirate one of the in- 
dustries in our State. So I intend to 
support the gentleman's amendment. 


Mr. SECLY-BROWN. I thank the 
gentleman. 
Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, 


will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Where is the in- 
dustry going to come from if it is not 
going to come from some other area? 
I call the gentleman's attention to the 
bill at the bottom of page 7 which says: 

Such financial assistance shall not be ex- 
tended * * * when such assistance will re- 
sult in substantial detriment— 


What is substantial detriment? 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. That is the 
purpose of my amendment. I intend 
to ask to strike out that section. I am 
going to say that no financial aid shall 
be available for that purpose, period. 

It occurs to me that the Administra- 
tor will find it very difficult to determine 
on any basis what is meant by “substan- 
tial detriment.” We will run into the 
same problem we had in the debate the 
other day. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield for a moment, may 
I point out to my friend, when we read 
the bill under the 5-minute rule, if my 
friend will raise that question—I know 
he is sincere and wants to know—I 
should be glad to make an attempt to 
answer the question at that time. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Chairman, 
certainly the purpose of my amendment 
is to make friends for the bill. I am 
sure the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Foo] knows that, because he and 
I have worked together on this legis- 
lation. What I want to do is to make 
absolutely sure that we prevent Fed- 
eral assistance, under this proposed act, 
in any case where such assistance would 
result in relocating business operations 
from one area to another. 


4 Congressional 8 with Indian reservations eligible for assistance under the 


Will be eligible for assistance under Douglas-Payne bill if substantial labor surplus 
persists through December 1958, 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I just 
want to say to the gentleman from Con- 
necticut, who has worked as hard as any- 
body for the last 4 years to get this kind 
of legislation, that I shall discuss with 
him how we disagree merely on the lan- 
guage of his amendment, later on. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Chairman, 
what I am anxious to do is to call the at- 
tention of the House, and of those Mem- 
bers who come from any industrial areas, 
to what I am sure they already realize, 
what the dislocation of industry means 
to the human beings, to the people in- 
volved. Let us talk about the fathers and 
mothers and the children who have made 
their homes in a community, who have 
established their relationships, their 
church, their home, and their school, and 
suddenly find themselves dislocated, and 
find they have to go to an entirely new 
section of the country. I want to pro- 
tect them from that happening. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Iam happy to 
yield to the gentleman from Rhode 
Island. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I, too, 
want to commend the gentleman for his 
interest in this bill, and I should hope, 
as one who is interested in the passage 
of this bill, that the committee will see 
fit to adopt the amendment which the 
gentleman from Connecticut is going to 
offer; because certainly it would clarify 
the language in the bill. When you talk 
about “substantial detriment,” that could 
be interpreted in any number of ways, as 
the Members who are lawyers know very 
well. 

Mr. FLOOD. The gentleman from 
Rhode Island IMr. Focarty] and I are 
quite in agreement about the purpose, 
but that is not the point. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. I may say to 
the gentleman from Rhode Island that 
the bottom line on page 7 reads: 

When such assistance will result in sub- 
stantial detriment to the area of original 
location by increasing unemployment. 


I remind you of the vote we had on 


the floor of the House early this week 
when we had the Portsmouth Navy Yard 
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problem up. It was a very close vote. 
Why? Because one of the points in 
dispute was the area of original loca- 
tion. In my opinion, Portsmouth and 
Boston both represent the same area. 
Apparently in the minds of many other 
Members they were separate and dis- 
tinct areas. 

Now you are asking an administra- 
tor to make that decision. That kind 
of decision I think is a pretty tough 
decision for an administrator or a com- 
missioner to make. That is why I want 
to cut out that entire language and 
just leave the language in this bill: 

Such financial assistance shall not be ex- 
tended for working capital, or to assist 
establishments relocating from one area to 
another. 


I do want the provisions of the bill 
to make it possible for a new industry 
to start there, if you will, for a branch 
plant to be opened there. All of those 
purposes I completely support. But 
what I want to make sure of is that 
you cannot take this money and take 
a plant from your area or my area and 
move it somewhere else. That, I would 
say to my friend from Rhode island and 
my friend from Pennsylvania, would be 
the purpose of the amendment. I 
suspect that under the 5-minute rule 
he and I will discuss it in further detail. 

Mr.SADLAK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. I yield to the 
gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. SADLAK. I am sure the gentle- 
man when he is permitted to explain 
his amendment will show that he has an 
amendment which will clearly and cate- 
gorically pin this down, and he will also 
show from the hearings that witnesses 
asked for this particular type of amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. I yield. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
endorse the gentleman’s amendment 
most wholeheartedly. It would be a 
horrible thing for me in my city of 
Lowell, which has had such a desperate 
time, to lose an industry to some other 
community. 

Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. I yield to the 
gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. CRETELLA. I commend my col- 
league from Connecticut for the pro- 
posal he has advanced here. The dis- 
trict which I represent is highly in- 
dus We have been the victims 
of that movement of industry from our 
area into other areas of the country. It 
has left us in a sadly depressed area. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Chairman, 
the purpose of the bill now before the 
House—S. 3683—is to establish an effec- 
tive program to alleviate conditions of 
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substantial and persistent unemploy- 
ment and underemployment in certain 
economically depressed areas. 

I am in full accord with the general 
objectives of this legislation. I regret 
that there is any necessity for the same. 
I am happy in the thought, however, 
that the conditions which it seeks pri- 
marily to relieve have greatly changed 
for the better. It is my sincere hope that 
within the next few months the situa- 
tion will continue to improve and there- 
by remove any general widespread need 
of the assistance this bill provides. I 
am pleased in this connection to note 
that the reports of improved employ- 
ment conditions tend to give assurance 
that the normal employment situation 
will soon prevail. 

Although the recent slump in employ- 
ment gave rise to the introduction of 
this type of legislation, yet, we are 
aware of the fact that at all times, and 
in different areas, unemployment to some 
extent does exist no matter how general 
may be the prosperity of the Nation else- 
where, and regardless of what the polit- 
ical administration may be at the time. 
Thus, the purpose of this legislation is 
not merely to increase the degree of em- 
ployment which recently lagged for 
a while, and, which happily is now 
mostly over with, but, to meet periods 
of unemployment whenever and where- 
ever they exist and for whatever cause. 
I am of the opinion that it is wise and 
sound legislation to have ready remedial 
assistance for any such condition. 

We cannot help but be aware of the 
fact that it is the low-income families 
that suffer when there is a condition of 
unemployment. In no way are they re- 
sponsible for the conditions that result 
from unemployment and, consequently, 
there is an obligation ever resting upon 
their representatives in Congress to alle- 
viate their distress by appropriate ways 
and means. This bill, in my opinion, 
with possibly some little amending, can 
accomplish the purpose of helping dis- 
tressed areas and thereby the families 
within such areas without violating the 
fundamental principles that make for a 
sound national fiscal policy. 

It is unfortunate that so often the 
question of, the financial ability of our 
Nation to carry the additional expense 
is raised against worthwhile legislation 
such as this. It is true that our finan- 
cial obligations at home and abroad are 
creating a terriffic strain upon us at this 
time. While we must give serious con- 
sideration to this situation, yet it seems 
to me we would not be justified in over- 
looking the welfare of our own people 
while we continue to recognize our ob- 
ligation to maintaining the economic 
and military strength of friendly nations 
elsewhere in the world. There are do- 
mestic and foreign obligations that must 
be recognized and provided for. Wecan- 
not ignore them entirely. It does re- 
quire us to use intelligence as to what 
priority should be given to each. It is 
in this connection that I feel legislation 
of this character is entitled to favorable 
consideration at this time. It deals pri- 
marily with the welfare of our own peo- 
ple. It seeks to promote their welfare 
and at the same time it strengthens our 
national economy. 
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I am convinced that chronic unem- 
ployment anywhere in our economy 
should be a matter of national concern. 
Consequently, I am further convinced 
that legislation establishing a compre- 
hensive unified program at the Federal 
level to attack the many problems of 
continuing low income in depressed areas 
in a consistent and concerted fashion is 
due. Many localities have long been 
suffering from chronic unemployment. 
Unemployment always presents a dou- 
ble threat to our way of life. It threat- 
ens our internal development, and it can 
threaten our external security. 

The Employment Act of 1946 states: 

It is the continuing policy and responsi- 
bility of the Federal Government * * * to 
coordinate and utilize all of its plans, func- 
tions, and resources for the purpose of creat- 
ing and maintaining * * * maximum em- 
ployment, 


I consider this legislation now before us 
as a means of fulfilling and making effec- 
tive the principle above stated which 
appears in legislation that has previously 
had both the approval of Congress and 
the President at that time, and thus be- 
came the law of the land. 

I conclude my remarks by stating that 
in my opinion the greater national in- 
terest dictates that continued economic 
distress anywhere is destructive of the 
national well-being. I, therefore, have 
given my wholehearted support to the 
rule to make this legislation in order, 
and I will likewise vote for the enact- 
ment of the bill itself. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the area redevelopment 
bill but with the inclusion of the anti- 
pirating amendment, offered by the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut [Mr. SEELY- 
Brown], which will help New England to 
maintain its healthy industrial base for 
which this area has been so long noted. 

This area redevelopment bill is very 
much needed and desired by many in- 
dustrial and rural areas throughout this 
country suffering from high levels of 
unemployment and underemployment. 
Many of these areas are in a distressed 
position because workers have been dis- 
placed by innovations or technological 
shifts taking place in industry. The 
American economy benefits from tech- 
nological progress, but not all of the 
displaced workers are immediately re- 
absorbed in new job opportunities. 

Mr. Chairman, there are many areas 
of this country that would benefit from 
the assistance that could be offered 
under the provisions of this bill. The 
Federal Government has inaugurated a 
desirable point 4 program for the de- 
velopment of the so-called “underdevel- 
oped” areas of the world and proposals 
have been made for area redevelopment 
programs for the Middle East and South 
America. I do not object to these pro- 
posals, but I submit that we also need 
an area redevelopment program for the 
United States. 
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However, I do not feel that this legis- 
lation should in any way assist, acceler- 
ate, or add to the industrial doom of 
New England, the cradle of the indus- 
trial revolution in America. Therefore, 
I am supporting Mr. SEELY-BROWN’S 
antipirating amendment. I am well 
aware of the fact that a legislative body 
cannot stop industrial migration. As the 
Banking and Currency Committee re- 
port points out, “the migration of indus- 
try is not new in the United States; 
indeed, it has been going on virtually 
since the beginning of industrialization 
in this country.” But this bill should 
not be used to assist the migration of 
industry. The Seely-Brown amend- 
ment would prohibit Federal financial 
assistance to assist establishments relo- 
cating from one area to another. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill in its present 
form contains a provision in section 6 
(a), lines 23, 24, and 25 on page 7 and 
lines 1 and 2 on page 8 which reads as 
follows: Such financial assistance shall 
not be extended for working capital, or 
to assist establishments relocating from 
one area to another when such assist- 
ance will result in substantial detriment 
to the area of original location by in- 
creasing unemployment.” This language 
is nebulous, particularly the words when 
such assistance will result in substantial 
detriment to the area of original loca- 
_ tion by increasing unemployment.” The 

draft of this section would allow an ad- 
ministrator to determine whether or not 
relocation of an industry will cause in- 
creasing unemployment in the original 
location. I can testify to the fact that 
the relocation of New England industries 
has caused increasing unemployment in 
New England cities and towns after other 
areas of the country have offered relo- 
cation inducements such as plant con- 
struction, tax benefits, and assurances of 
lower wages to industry. The result has 
been loss of industry to New England 
and dire social consequences in the com- 
munities affected. 

The Seely-Brown anti-pirating amend- 
ment specifically prohibits Federal finan- 
cial assistance to help industrial reloca- 
tion from one area to another, period. 
I will support this amendment to this 
legislation which meets my approval in 
every other respect. 

Mr. COFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maine? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COFFIN. Mr. Chairman, this 
Congress will be guilty of a distortion in 
values if it fails to pass this area redevel- 
opment bill. 

Our leadership in the Free World de- 
mands commitments of us in mutual 
economic and military assistance and in 
trade policies. I have supported these 
because I believe the alternative of a 
nation going it alone spells ultimate 
doom. 4 

But at the same time we cannot expect 
to maintain our strength to give the 
leadership demanded of us unless we 
move to wipe out the pockets of unem- 
ployment, underemployment, and eco- 
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nomic blight that today exist in so many 
areas of this Nation. 

If we accept the thinking that eco- 
nomic development and the wiping out of 
poverty are the best weapons the Free 
World has overseas, how can we abandon 
this thinking when we deal with acute 
unemployment at home? 

Mr. Chairman, I come from a district 
which is both industrial and rural. I 
can see in this bill a valuable tool for 
rebuilding prosperity in both the city and 
country areas. I should like to remind 
this House that the master of the Na- 
tional Grange, Herschel D. Newsom, has 
endorsed this bill by saying: 

From the long-range standpoint, it could 
be the most important agricultural legisla- 
tion of the 85th Congress. 


Looking toward the future, I can see 
the rural redevelopment part of this bill 
as being a major means of bolstering em- 
ployment in rural areas, of stabilizing 
markets for farm products, and of help- 
ing rid this country of its problem of 
agricultural surpluses. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 8 minutes to the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. Hays]. 

Mr. HAYS of Arkansas. Mr. Chair- 
man, as I have indicated in the brief 
statement I made to the House when we 
were considering the rule, it is my pur- 
pose to limit myself strictly to the rural 
phase of this bill, and I conceded in- 
directly then that I was hardly capable of 
rendering an objective judgment on the 
industrial phases of the measure. I am 
in the attitude of a parent whose child 
is desperately ill. The parent goes to 
the drugstore for medicine and the drug- 
gist says, “I have a remedy. Here it is, 
but I will not sell you this remedy unless 
you buy $2 worth of candy.” Now I do 
not need the candy, but I am interested 
enough in the medicine to buy some- 
thing else. Perhaps that eliminates the 
possibility of objectivity on my part as 
to the urban features. The fact that our 
low-income farmers are sorely pressed 
is enough to win my support for this 
measure. Furthermore I just do not 
have the background to contend with 
some of the difficult industrial problems 
that are involved. But I do have con- 
fidence in those who come from the in- 
dustrial areas, and I have listened at- 
tentively to the arguments of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Van 
ZANDT], his colleague from Pennsylvania 
LMr. Ftoop], and others as they have de- 
scribed difficulties in their districts. 
When industry shifts and when the nor- 
mal course of economic influence pro- 
duces a human problem, the Federal 
Government has a responsibiilty to act. 
And that is what we have here. 

I would like to say at the outset, as 
one who represents a State which has 
been eager to get industry, I have stead- 
fastly for 20 years, in the midst of that 
effort, opposed vigorously any policies 
that would aggravate the problems of 
other sections. We would be short- 
sighted and we would be subject to 
greatest criticism if we failed to see this 
as a national problem and if we sought 
some sectional advantage for ourselves, 
if it created dislocations elsewhere. I 
concede that at times in our eagerness to 
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get industry, we may have failed to think 
in as broad terms as we should. Never- 
theless, the criticism once directed at the 
neglected areas has, I think, diminished 
and with reference, too, to agricultural 
areas seeking industrial development in 
order to have a balanced economy. 

Mr. Chairman, in recent years I think 
it has been apparent that generally the 
case of agricultural areas for industry 
has been presented not on the basis of 
moving industry from other States, but 
on the basis that each region should have 
a share in the growth of American in- 
dustry. If this bill can be defended as 
aid to areas that have problems growing 
out of adversity—adversity that was too 
much for them to cope with by them- 
selves—if this can be presented as a 
thoroughly sound way of enabling those 
areas whether in Pennsylvania or Ar- 
kansas to share in the normal growth of 
American industry so that there is a de- 
gree of sound planning in the process, 
then America will be able to go through 
this great transition in which we are 
now engaged with our economy unim- 
paired and with our human resources 
conserved. For we must consider some- 
thing besides the normal economic forces 
that the business community deals with. 

The business community cannot deal 
with all of these problems under the 
free enterprise system without help from 
Government. Such help I believe to be 
of a rational economic nature even 
though I must admit I have an emo- 
tional interest in this matter because 
of the plight of my people. If we can 
find that these credit provisions, as rec- 
ommended by the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, will enable us to aid 
all distressed areas, avoiding any fa- 
voritism, then it seems to me that we 
can do something here which, while still 
of an experimental character because it 
is not too ambitious, will enable us to 
match the Soviets in the fierce compe- 
tetion on the economic front. For the 
Kremlin does not have to worry about 
the things that distress us. Of course, 
we have to worry about human disloca- 
tions and human freedom, for they go 
with our system, but if it is found to be 
in the interest of the total military life 
of the Soviets for a certain thing to be 
done, it is done arbitrarily without much 
regard to what happens to the people. 
Then the dictatorship finds a way to 
deal with any recurring problems. But, 
with us there must be enough flexibility 
and enough imagination in our dealing 
with the solution of a national problem 
to set in motion in and within this 
American tradition those procedures 
which will help people. 

The chronic problems are not due, as 
some have said, to a lack of imagination 
or industriousness on the part of the 
people involved. 

You might say that when jobs are 
scarce, people should go to some other 
State; for instance, that the people of 
Arkansas might go to California. Well, 
our Arkansas people have contributed 
a lot to California. If they had redis- 
tricted me out of a job I decided at the 
last redistricting that I was going to go 
to California and gerrymander me a dis- 
trict there, a very attractive district 
where only Arkansas people lived. Yet, 
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some of the wisest men in California have 
said that people are actually coming in 
too fast for the municipalities and the 
areas to absorb them and provide ade- 
quate sanitary facilities, transportation 
facilities, and school facilities. These 
are very real problems, and many com- 
munities are faced with an utter in- 
ability to solve them. It is not a suf- 
ficient answer for the unemployed to 
move into a strange community. Let me 
illustrate that by these charts. 

All these areas in red represent low- 
income farming areas where the average 
agricultural incomes are based not upon 
highly mechanized, highly successful or- 
ganized farming operations, but where 
they depend upon the old system with 
which we are all too familiar under 
which the farmers, while doing their 
best, are yet not able to go in for mech- 
anization. All of these areas in red 
represent the most acute situation with 
respect to large numbers of families that 
are classified as underemployed. These 
are areas that need the establishment of 
some industry, perhaps a food process- 
ing plant, to provide a market close to 
the farmer and part-time or full-time 
jobs for himself and his family. These 
are the areas that would profit from 
the establishment of these little process- 
ing plants. 

I know that the map would indicate 
that the problem is the South’s problem 
as shown by the red counties, but as I 
indicated a moment ago, even in Penn- 
sylvania, in western Pennsylvania and 
some of these areas over here, there are 
low-income areas, or moderate-income 
areas. 

The blue areas represent substantial 
areas of underemployment and we can 
see that there are some such areas in 
northern Michigan and northern Minne- 
sota.- I presume representatives from 
those areas will speak of the problem 
there. 

Incidentally, the cost for technical as- 
sistance is not frightening. The kind 
of technical assistance of service to a 
great many farmers in small communi- 
ties is not complicated. It might be that 
a group in an area would want to pro- 
duce cucumbers for pickling, yet they 
should not go into that business unless 
they know how to grow cucumbers and 
have them pickled, and unless they have 
reasonable expectation of marketing 
their product. That kind of technical 
assistance, advice in such fields is needed 
and will prove valuable. 

I subscribe very strongly to the state- 
ment of the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut that we must permit nothing in this 
bill to encourage the pirating of industry 
from one area to another. I believe the 
rural provisions have been so conceived, 
and I confine my remarks to them. The 
rural and industrial provisions have been 
soundly conceived so that all regions can 
share in our industrial growth and 
progress. The plan calls for loans with 
local participation, not necessarily com- 
munity participation alone but through 
a State development program such as 
Mr. Winthrop Rockefeller heads in my 
own State—and I am sure that Winthrop 
Rockefeller is not interested in raiding 
New York to help Arkansas, for his fam- 
ily ties are very strong in the other direc- 
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tion. If we can arrange a program to 
get aid to low-income areas through 
State plans that will help even a little 
financially to establish industrial opera- 
tions, I feel that we have done something 
we can defend when we go home. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I favor 
the passage of this bill, and I cite our 
own State of Michigan as 1 of 48 reasons 
why it should pass. Other States are in 
no better shape. 

Michigan has a higher rate of unem- 
ployment than most other areas. In 
June 1958, it was 15.4 percent of the 
labor force. Eighteen labor markets have 
substantial labor surpluses. Three ad- 
ditional areas have more than 6 percent 
unemployment but have not been desig- 
nated as official surplus areas. Other 
smaller labor markets have substantial 
labor surpluses but have not been de- 
fined. 

Four labor markets are eligible for 
assistance under S. 3683. They are De- 
troit, Iron Mountain, Monroe, and Mus- 
kegon. Three additional labor markets 
will qualify before the end of the year. 
They are Bay City, Flint, and Grand 
Rapids. 

The basic cause for the distress in the 
State has been the decline in employment 
in the automobile industry. Metal and 
other industries have been affected by 
the shrinkage in employment and the 
closing of plants in the automobile 
industry. While Michigan employed 
503,000 employees in this industry in 
1953, the number has since declined to 
395,000 in 1957. By June 1958 the num- 
ber was down to 235,000 persons, or 46 
percent below the 1953 level—table I. 
Unfortunately, the automobile industry 
has been seriously and adversely affected 
by many structural factors so that gen- 
eral industrial recovery will not increase 
its employment substantially or signifi- 
cantly. 

The great need in this State is for an 
intensified effort at diversification and 
the stimulation of new industrial and 
other activities. The chronic nature of 
the unemployment problems makes it 
vital that these communities be assisted 
in rebuilding their economic structure 
in order that they create a permanent 
condition of economic good health. 
These problems will not be overcome by 
an upswing in business throughout the 
country. The great distress in these 
communities will persist. They will be 
the last to feel the tides of expansion. 
To hasten the process of recovery and 
bring them back into the mainstreams of 
American economic life, thes: commu- 
nities must receive specific help. 

The distressed communities need 
assistance in diagnosing their problems, 
organizing their community leadership 
in addition to the commercial interests, 
financial assistance to improve their fa- 
cilities, and, finally, aid in building ade- 
quate industrial sites. They can obtain 
such assistance from the organization 
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and funds which will be available under 
the area-redevelopment bill. 

I. MICHIGAN HAS 21 AREAS OF SUBSTANTIAL 

LABOR SURPLUS 

In July 1958, the United States Depart- 
ment announced that there were 18 labor 
markets with substantial surpluses. 
Three additional areas had substantial 
labor surpluses but were not so classified. 
In addition to the seven areas already 
noted, the following labor markets had 
substantial labor surpluses according to 
the United States Bureau of Employment 
Security: Adrian, Ann Arbor-Ypsilanti; 
Battle Creek; Benton Harbor; Escanaba; 
Ionia-Belding-Greenville; Jackson; Mar- 
quette; Lansing; Owosso; Saginaw. In 
addition, the other three surplus areas 
are Port Huron, Upper Peninsula, and 
Kalamazoo. 
Il. BASIC CAUSES OF CHRONIC UNEMPLOYMENT 

PROBLEMS 


An old proverb has it that when the 
auto industry sneezes the State of Michi- 
gan’s economy catches cold. This is 
only a way of saying that Michigan's 
economy is dominated by the automobile 
industry and gives a clue to one of the 
State’s basic difficulties. Lack of indus- 
trial diversification makes the State's 
economy very sensitive to changes that 
occur within the auto industry. What 
appears to be evolutionary changes in 
the structure of the auto industry have 
tremendous effects upon the economic 
stability of the State. Thus, there is a 
temptation to simply point the finger of 
guilt at the automobile industry. How- 
ever, it is not enough to point to the 
auto industry’s dominance and conclude 
that it has sole responsibility for the 
State’s economic well-being. Other 
forces are also at work and the sneeze 
heard in the auto industry may be the 
result of a cold caught from the national 
economy. 

The basic causes of chronic unem- 
ployment in Michigan are: 

A. GROWTH OF MICHIGAN’S POPULATION 


A very high birthrate and immigration 
rate have combined to raise Michigan’s 
population faster than the national av- 
erage. This rapidly growing population 
means that new workers are constantly 
entering the labor market in Michigan 
seeking employment and an increasingly 
larger number of job positions must be 
found to keep these people employed. 

B. ADVANCES IN PRODUCTIVITY BROUGHT ABOUT 
BY INCREASED EFFICIENCY AND AUTOMATION 
One of the proudest traditions of 

the auto industry is their leading role as 

industrial innovators. Since the earliest 
days of the assembly line the auto indus- 
try has played a pioneering part in the 
introduction of more efficient cost-sav- 
ing production methods and equipment. 
Today their leadership in the use of auto- 
matic equipment in the productive proc- 
ess has assured their position in the fore- 
front of the movement toward fully auto- 
mated factories. However, the vast in- 
vestment in automatic-production equip- 
ment has reduced the number of job 
positions while at the same time increas- 
ing the productive capacity of the plant. 

Thus, in Michigan, for example, a return 

to a high level of automobile production 

will likely not provide sufficient job posi- 
tions to even reemploy the workers who 
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had previously been employed by the 
auto companies. 
C. LOSS OF JOBS DUE TO CLOSING OF SEVERAL 
LARGE INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 

Kaiser, Murray Body, Packard, Hud- 
son, and Federal Truck are all examples 
of firms that closed their doors perma- 
nently during the last several years in 
Michigan. These are not firms that 
have relocated their production facilities. 
These are firms that have permanently 
stopped operating with a loss of literally 
thousands of job positions. Among the 
reasons esponsible for these closings 
are: First. Competition within the auto- 
mobile industry. Second. Changing 
production policies and methods in the 
large auto companies. Third. A sub- 
stantial decrease in military procure- 
ment expenditures. Fourth. A nation- 
wide slump in the demand for consumer 
durables. 

D. DECENTRALIZATION OF THE AUTOMOBILE 

INDUSTRY 

The fourth and final basic cause of 
chronic unemployment in Michigan is 
the tendency of the automobile com- 
panies to disperse their productive fa- 
cilities. It is a widely held principle of 
locational economics that industry tends 
to disperse as new market areas grow 
large enough to warrant the construc- 
tion of local assembly plants. In the 
auto industry the tendency for plant 
facilities to be dispersed has been in evi- 
dence for a number of years. This has 
had a particularly unhappy effect on 
Michigan where the construction of as- 
sembly facilities in other areas has re- 
sulted in a relative loss of facilities for 
Michigan. 

III. CURRENTLY DISTRESSED LABOR MARKETS 

A. DETROIT 


The story of Detroit is of course tied 
up with automobile industry. It has 
been classified as having substantial 
labor surplus from January to July 1952, 
March 1953 to November 1954; May 1956 
to November 1956; from July 1957 to 
date. In 1956, 7.2 percent of its work- 
ing population was unemployed. The 
unemployment rate was subsequently in- 
creased so that in August 1956, it 
reached 11.5 percent. With the winter 
pickup, employment increased reducing 
the unemployment rate to 5.3 percent in 
November but it continued to rise 
through all of 1957 exceeding 8 percent 
unemployment in the last quarter of 
1957. In 1958, the rates have been as 
follows: 


Number of 
unemployed 


Rate of un- 
employment 


Percen i 


B. MUSKEGON 


This labor market which includes all 
of Muskegon County has had a substan- 
tial labor surplus since June 1956. Its 
previous period of substantial labor sur- 
plus was from January 1954 to March 
1955. At no time since that date has it 
fallen below 6 percent. The cutbacks in 
the automobile industry has caused a 
reduction in the nonelectrical machin- 
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ery and primary metal industries which 
are basic to the community. Those re- 
ceiving unemployment compensation 
benefits constituted 32.2 percent of the 
covered labor force in 1954 when the 
automobile industry was also hard hit. 
In 1956, 22.7 percent of the covered labor 
force was receiving unemployment bene- 
fits. Unemployment was of such long 
duration that in 1957 2,522 exhausted 
their unemployment compensation bene- 
fits. 

The rate of unemployment reached its 
peak in 1956 in the month of July when 
it was 8.7 percent. But it never de- 
elined below 6.8 percent. In 1957, the 
rates of unemployment varied between 
6.8 percent as a low reaching its top in 
December 1957 at 10.7. The numbers of 
unemployed and unemployment rates in 
1958 were as follows: 


Number of Rate of un- 
unemployed | employment 
Percent 
r T E S S 11.9 
February.. 7,300 12:7 
March 7, 200 12.5 
April 7,300 12.6 
May 8, 200 14.2 
D 8, 500 14.6 
C. MONROE 


This labor market includes Monroe 
County. The relocation of a large auto- 
mobile plant which had been the princi- 
pal employer in Monroe outside of this 
area created a condition of acute distress. 
Some persons were recently reemployed 
when a new operation began in this very 
plant, but the new employment has not 
been sufficient to absorb the unemployed. 
This labor market has had a substantial 
surplus during the last 3 years beginning 
in May 1956. In 1956, the highest 
months of unemployment were in July 
and August when the rate was 11.8 per- 
cent. In 1957, the month with the high- 
est rate was July—10.7 percent. Un- 
employment rose sharply at the begin- 
ning of 1958, reaching 13.1 percent of 
the labor force in January and February. 

D. IRON MOUNTAIN 


This labor market includes Dickinson 
and Iron Counties. It has been classified 
as having a surplus since November 1952. 
This first period of chronic surplus ex- 
tended to July 1953. After a short period 
of relief it was hit hard from April 1954 
to September 1957. Some relief occurred 
in the winter of 1957, but it was reclassi- 
fied as surplus in February 1958. This 
area has been dependent on iron ore 
mining which has been severely hurt by 
the slowdown in the steel industry and 
foreign imports. 

E. BAY CITY AREA 


This labor market is located in the 
northeast center of Michigan’s lower 
penninsula. It includes all of Bay 
County. Automobile parts is its most 
substantial industry. Other key indus- 
tries are electrical manufacturing, food 
processing, foundries, and furniture. It 
has suffered from substantial labor sur- 
pluses intermittently from February to 
July 1952; March 1954 to March 1955, 
and again from July 1957 to date. 

In March 1956, its unemployment rate 
was 6.5 percent, but it rose to 8.1 percent 
in June 1956. The level receded slightly 
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in the remainder of 1956, but in 1957 it 
had a rate in excess of 6 percent in 10 
of the 12 months. In 1958 the number 
of unemployed and the rate was as 
follows: 


Number of | Rate of un- 
unemployed | employment 
Percent 

roa — EN 12.7 
February 5, 500 15.4 
March. 6,000 16.5 
April. 5, 800 16.0 
May. 5, 600 15.6 
June.. 5, 600 15.4 


F. FLINT 


This area includes all of Genessee 
County and the city of Flint—Michigan’s 
third largest city. It is strongly de- 
pendent upon the automobile industry, 
with General Motors plants dominating 
the industrial scene. Flint had substan- 
tial labor surpluses in March 1952, from 
May to November 1956, and now from 
May 1957. The shrinkage in the auto- 
mobile industry is hitting it hard. 

The number of unemployed and the 
rate of unemployment has been as fol- 
lows in 1958: 


Number of | Rate of un- 
unemployed | employment 


Percent 


ann 2... . 5.1 
February 14, 500 10.0 
March 20, 000 13.8 
Apni 25, 000 17.4 
May. 26, 500 18. 5 
June.. a 27,000 18.8 


G. GRAND RAPIDS 


Grand Rapids went through one slump 
when it lost much of its furniture indus- 
try to the South. Now it is seriously 
affected by the drop in employment in 
the automobile industry. This labor 
market includes Kent County. Substan- 
tial unemployment appeared in Feb- 
ruary 1957, when it reached 6.2 per- 
cent of the labor force. It has grown 
substantially since that date, attaining 
a high level of 8.9 percent in December 
1957. The number of unemployed and 
the rate of unemployment in 1958 have 
been as follows: 


Number of | Rate of un- 


unemployed | employment 


sib 


IV. OTHER LABOR SURPLUS AREAS 


In addition to the distressed areas 
there are 11 areas with substantial labor 
surplus and 3 surplus areas which are 
not classified. There are, no doubt, 
other areas which could be classified if 
they were defined. 

Table II lists the periods when each 
area was classified as one with a sub- 
stantial labor surplus. The areas are 
not so classified immediately after they 
register 6 percent or more unemploy- 
ment. The area must be one in which 
the labor surplus is not due to seasonal 
or temporary factors to be so classified. 
As a result, the months during which 
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unemployment exceeded 6 percent is in 
all cases greater than the number during 
which the area has been classified as 
having a substantial surplus. 

In table III the rate of unemployment 
is reported for eight areas for which reg- 
ular reports are published. While Port 
Tiuron is not classified officially as dis- 
tvessed it has a chronic condition of high 
unemployment. Asa matter of fact, the 
rate of unemployment exceeded 6 percent 
in all of 1956 and 1957. The lowest rate 
in 1956 was 6.4 and the highest, 8.4. In 
1957, the lowest rate was 6.9 and the 
highest 9.4. In 1958, the unemployment 
rate has reached 13.2 percent. 

The following table is indicative of 
seriousness of unemployment in these 
eight areas: 


Months in which un- 
employment rate ex- 
ceeded 6 percent 

Labor market 


In Ist 6 
1957 months 
of 1958 


S 2 
SSA 
SaSe 


— 
— 


Source: Michigan Employment Security Commission. 
v. LIST OF CLOSED PLANTS 


To provide some indication of the ex- 
tent to which the State has suffered from 
plant closings and an index of the degree 
of economic severity, we call attention 
to the following list of recent plant 
closings in the State of Michigan. We 
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may note that many others have oc- 
curred but have not been publicly an- 
nounced, 


Company and plant location Employment 
Borg-Warner Corp., Detroit Gear Divi- 
c = 
Chrysler Corp.: 
Meldrum plant, Detroit 2, 700 
Russell plant, Detroit........-.... - 150 
McGraw plant, Detroit............ - 600 
Ford Motor Co.: 
Manchester 2 825 
II ion cena 175 
General Motors Corp., Fisher Body 
Division, Detroit......-........-. 650 
Hayes Manufacturing Co., Grand 
8 AAA TT 550 


Michigan Steel Tube Co., Detroit 225 
Welbilt Corp., Detroit 325 
Allied Paper Co., Monarch Division, 
EASAN O anna 299 
General Conveyor Corp., Pleasant 
, RL ESS ER 16 
Picklands, Mather & Co., Youngstown 
Mines Corp., Anvil Palms Mine, 
E AT le ee E E 289 
Northwestern Leather Co., Sault Ste. 
„ — ————— EO 500 
Motor Wheel Corp., plant No. 4, 
TTT ( 90 


1 Not indicated. 


VI. EFFORTS MADE TO REHABILITATE DEPRESSED 
AREAS 


A. STATE AND LOCAL GROUPS 


Local governmental and private agen- 
cies in all parts of the State are engaged 
in a variety of developmental activities, 
including economic surveys, industry 
promotion campaigns, and plant build- 
ing programs. 

The State government, through the 
Michigan Department of Economic De- 
velopment, provides guidance and tech- 
nical assistance to local groups in setting 
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up local industrial development corpora- 
tions. The department also assembles 
information pertaining to the physical 
and economic development of the State. 
There is no State program for furnish- 
ing financial assistance to local develop- 
ment agencies. 


B. FEDERAL PROGRAMS 


The Federal Government has contrib- 
uted to the reduction of unemployment 
in the following ways: 

First. Military supply contracts be- 
tween 1954 and 1957 totaled $337,836,000 
of which $4,928,000 resulted from prefer- 
ence given to labor surplus areas. 

Second. Special accelerated tax amor- 
tization for new plants in surplus areas 
has been used to induce firms to build 
defense facilities in distressed areas. 
Since August 1957, however, these in- 
ducements to expansion and creation of 
productive facilities have not been so 
numerous. Now certificates are limited 
to facilities to produce new or specialized 
defense items or to provide research, de- 
velopment or experimental services. 
Taste I—Employment in Michigan auto- 

mobile industry, 1949-58 
Average annual employ- 
ment, automobile 


Source: Michigan Employment Security 
Commission. 


TABLE II. Michigan labor surplus areas, by monthly periods of substantial surplus 


Number 
of months 
of substan- 
Periods of substantial labor surplus tial labor Basic industry 
surplus in 
1956, 1957, 
January to 
June 1958 
Classified as labor surplus: 
.. EAE e e 1954 to January 1955; March 1933 3 | Auto related fabricated metals. 
ye eee April 1954 to January 1955; April 1958 2 | Auto related electrical equipment; auto parts. 
Battle Creek March 1954 to March 1955; January 1958 6 5 nonelectrical machinery and breakfast 
ae . ik E 6 | Household . autos. 
May 1058 to May 1956; February 1958. 12 1 and plywood and nonelectrical ma- 
chiner: 

January 1954 to January 1955; March 1958. 3 | Autos; . machinery. 

April 1954 to January 1955; November 1957. 8 | Autos, 

July 1955 to July 1956; January ut, ERE Re, 11 Iron ore mining, 

July 1956 to Septen 1956; March 1958. 6 | Automobiles. 

--| July 1954 to January 1955; January 1958. 6 | Electrical equipment; auto related textiles, 
Arni r S G 3 | Automobiles, foundries, and nonelectrical ma- 


Source: U. 8. Bureau of Employment Security. 


TAB III. Michigan labor surplus areas by number of unemployed in June 1958 and 
rate of unemployment in 1958 


January | February) March 


inery, 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. LESINSKI] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 


Battle Creek__ 5, 000 . 8.8 9. 1 9. 5 9.2 
% w ine] Re ie 83 
5 2 1 There was no objection. 
10, 000 6.1 7.1 8.6 10.6 11.8 
7, 900 5.8 6.8 9.0 11.8 11.3 Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
Tiol- msl aol 2 ka lts should like to express my wholehearted 
5.6 6.1 6.6 6.6 7.4 support of the area redevelopment bill, 


for I believe it is one of the most ur- 


Source: Michigan Employment Security Commission, 


1958 


gently needed pieces of legislation to 
come before this Congress. I believe 
that it is needed to insure continuing 
growth and prosperity in our country. 

The key to continuing prosperity in 
our country is full production and full 
employment. It has been estimated 
that, due to population growth and the 
consequent increase in number of work- 
ers and potential increase in output per 
manhour, our total national product 
needs to expand by about 4.5 percent a 
year. If it does not, more workers and 
higher productivity will not be absorbed 
and we will continue to have rising un- 
employment and unused productive fa- 
cilities. 

During 1947-53 the rate of economic 
growth in our economy was an annual 
average of 4.7 percent. From 1953 to 
1957 it declined to 2.3 percent. From 
1956 to 1957 the growth rate was only 
1 percent. So, looking at the past 5 
years, one can see that our economy 
has been steadily moving away from full 
production and full employment. 

This trend is most graphically illus- 
trated in the State of Michigan which 
has for many years been suffering from 
chronic unemployment. In 1949 the 
unemployment rate was 7.3 percent. 
That figure declined continuously until 
1953 when it fell to 2.7 percent. But 
since that year the State has suffered 
from substantial unemployment. In 
1954 the unemployment rate was 7.1 
percent; in 1956 it was 6.5 percent; and 
in 1957 it had a rate of 6.8 percent. As 
of June 1958, the rate was 15.4 percent 
and in the Detroit area, which I repre- 
sent, the rate was 18 percent. 

A number of basic factors account for 
the situation in Michigan. Our State 
has been the victim of the conditions 
which I have briefly referred to previ- 
ously, that is, increased population and 
increased output. Because of a high 
birthrate and immigration, Michigan’s 
population has been growing at a rate 
much faster than the national average, 
and as a result a greater number of 
workers are constantly entering the 
labor market. Automation and in- 
creased efficiency have increased pro- 
duction, but have reduced the number 
of jobs available. For several reasons, 
large firms such as Packard, Hudson, 
Kaiser, which employed thousands of 
men, have permanently gone out of busi- 
ness. Finally, automobile companies, 
which employ the bulk of labor in 
Michigan, have been dispersing their 
productive facilities. Since Michigan’s 
economy is so highly dependent on the 
automobile industry, one answer to the 
dilemma is to bring about a greater di- 
versification of industry within the 
State—a goal toward which I have been 
working ever since I came to Congress. 
An area redevelopment program such as 
that contained in the proposal under 
consideration will provide means by 
which such diversification can be 
achieved. 

However, Michigan does not stand 
alone in the need for this legislation. 
Other States have depressed areas which 
must be rehabilitated if they are to con- 
tribute their share to the continuing 
prosperity of the Nation. These areas 
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are not isolates; they are more like sores 
which if untreated will spread to infect 
the entire Nation. 

An area redevelopment program is in- 
surance in the future of America. In 
and of itself, it is not the total answer 
to the problem of preventing and curing 
setbacks in the economy, for there are 
a number of other measures which 
should be taken, but it is an essential 
step in establishing a sound, stable 
economy with full production and full 
employment. For these reasons, I ur- 
gently recommend to my colleagues that 
they give full support to the legislation 
under consideration. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, in support- 
ing this legislation I want to remind the 
House that this bill is not new, in con- 
cept or in operation. 

This legislation aimed at helping dis- 
tressed areas develop and redevelop 
their communities to meet the modern 
challenges to our economic welfare in 
local governments. 

This is no giveaway in any sense. It 
means that the Congress can do in a 
small way something for ourselves that 
the Congress has been doing for foreign 
countries over a long period of years. 

This is an American communities-aid 
bill as compared to a foreign economic- 
aid bill. 

I cannot understand Republican op- 
position to this legislation for American 
welfare when their President and their 
party is esking for $685 million for de- 
velopment and redevelopment in foreign 
countries. 

How can any member justify a vote 
for building water plants, factories, 
dams, utilities, sewerage plants, high- 
ways, streets, and public services all over 
the world while at the same time vote 
against helping local communities in the 
United States to build and maintain the 
very same public works. 

In Pennsylvania, we are depending up- 
on this Congressional action. We need 
this legislation to carry on our program 
of joint effort between local and State 
government. 

Our program has moved, but only so 
far as we have been able to combine our 
efforts with Federal aid through the 
medium of this type of legislation. 

Aid to the communities benefits all 
the segments of our society, people, busi- 
ness, industry, and, in fact, every facet 
of local activity. 

Many communities find themselves in 
a sad state of affairs financially. They 
have used up all the borrowing power 
allowable by law and now find them- 
selves in dire need of local facilities to 
keep their present industry, let alone 
attract expanding or new industries. 

Many more communities, especially 
the coal areas of my District and great 
State of Pennsylvania, find themselves 
with depleted and reduced real-estate 
valuations. Under State law these areas 
find themselves helpless and although 
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they have all the other requirements 
they lack the financial credit to move 
out of the depressed rut they are rele- 
gated to in this fast-moving, competitive, 
industrial era we live in. 

This is not a make-work bill; it is only 
a make opportunity to create the con- 
ditions and facilities that in turn will 
make work. 

I can name town after town, city after 
city, boroughs and townships ready and 
willing to help themselves. Can we do 
anything less than helping them to help 
themselves? 

There is no American tragedy more 
poignant and depressing than a worked 
out community. Its people lose the 
pride of community, pride of family and 
soon the whole area wears that weary, 
despondent look of despair and frustra- 
tion. 

Can we hold out hope to all the world 
when we fail to recognize the needs in 
our own backyards? 

No Member can be cold of heart and 
blind to reality as to believe that all is 
well with the world because his own per- 
sonal fortunes are faring well. Ameri- 
cans like other men and women all over 
the world have their faults but Iam sure 
callousness is not one of the faults. 

I have found throughout my political 
lifetime that when the chips are down a 
majority of the elected representatives 
of the people find the right answer. 

I will be a very disappointed and dis- 
illusioned Member of this Congress if we 
fail to pass this bill today, believing as I 
do, sincerely that it is the right, it is the 
honorable thing to do. 

This is a democracy and as such every 
area, every community, every person de- 
serves consideration when their problems 
become unsurmountable without the help 
of the rest of the country. 

Let us then do that which the moment 
demands. Let us forget the petty argu- 
ments to the contrary and place our 
faith in our people, in our communities 
and in judgment to that which is right 
for all the people. 

In ancient days during one of the 
numerous contests between Sparta and 
Athens an old man was walking between 
the opposing stands of spectators. 

The men of Athens jumped to their 
feet and asked the old man if he wanted 
a seat. He replied in the affirmative and 
upon invitation walked slowly to the 
stands. When he arrived there the 
Athenians sat down and amid loud 
laughter and boisterous shouting ridi- 
culed the old man for his cupidity. 

Perceiving this the men of Sparta 
stood up and invited the old man to 
their side and promptly made room for 
him to sit with them. 

The old man thanking them said: 
“The men of Athens know what is right, 
but the men of Sparta do what is right.” 

The question recurs, Do the Mem- 
bers of Congress know what is right and 
will they do what is right? 

For myself I vote in favor of this bill. 

Mr. TALLE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. BENNETT]. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, this is vital legislation de- 
signed to meet serious economic need 
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in many areas of unemployment 
throughout the United States, including 
the 12th District of Michigan—which I 
have the honor to represent. Earlier in 
this session I introduced a bill which in 
most respects is similar to the one pres- 
ently before the House for considera- 
tion. In my District the one thing that 
is needed most is a program of en- 
couragement and financial assistance to 
provide greater diversification of our in- 
dustries. We have a great potential in 
natural resources, as well as an excellent 
geographical locality and more than 
ample manpower for such a program. 
For many years we have been dependent 
in large measure upon the stability of 
iron and copper mining operations 
which provide employment for many 
thousands of our people. Because of 
this fact we are particularly vulnerable 
in times of stress when the mining of 
these two minerals is curtailed. Our 
great dependence upon mining would be 
eliminated in large measure if financial 
assistance could be provided for new and 
expanded businesses and industries for 
which our area is naturally suited. In 
addition, it would provide the diversi- 
fication to improve and stabilize jobs 
for our people. 

The present bill would make possible 
long term loans for industrial projects 
in areas such as ours in northern Mich- 
igan and provides funds for technical 
assistance on redevelopment problems. 
There are many other areas throughout 
the entire country where similar situa- 
tions prevail and the enactment of this 
legislation would make a tremendous 
contribution toward eliminating both 
unemployment and underemployment. 

Mr. Chairman, we have been very gen- 
erous in our gifts and loans to coun- 
tries all over the world to assist them 
in the very type of program which this 
legislation would authorize in the United 
States, It surely does not make sense to 
recognize unemployment and underem- 
ployment in foreign countries and spend 
our money to cure these ills and yet re- 
fuse to recognize and provide the cure 
for similar problems at home. 

I urge my colleagues to vote over- 
whelmingly this afternoon in support of 
this desperately needed program. 

Mr, TALLE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. SILER]. 

Mr. SILER. Mr. Chairman, like 
many others here in the House, I come 
from an area of distress. All of thet red 
marking on the map indicates the vari- 
ous areas of the country that are in dis- 
tress and, somehow or other, I believe 
that the red marking is indicative of 
the smouldering fires of real hardship 
among the people that live in these dif- 
ferent parts of our country. 

A few days ago I was in the House 
Rules Committee and had the privilege 
of listening to an inquiry by the distin- 
guished chairman of the Rules Com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. SmirH]. In his inquiry he asked, 
“What is a distressed area?” I will 
answer that question for him. It is a 
place where the dike of misfortune is so 
high that the flood tides of prosperity 
do not seep over into its little valley of 
despondency. It is a locality where the 
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jam is never quite down on the lower 
shelf. It is a someplace where the 
mocking bird of despair sings so loudly 
that the nightingale of hope cannot be 
heard. It is a hungry bread line in a 
land that flows with milk and honey. 

And I come from one of these dis- 
tressed areas. 

Between 1950 and 1956 there was an 
outward migration of 92,000 people from 
this eastern area of Kentucky, part of 
which I represent. It was the greatest 
exodus, perhaps, that has moved out of 
a place of residence since Moses led the 
children of Israel out of the land of 
Egypt over into the Promised Land. 
The jobless folks in my District in- 
creased, between 1950 and 1957 a total of 
about 75 percent, during a period when 
most of America was prosperous. Some- 
times when you go to the county seat 
towns of my District, you can see aggre- 
gations of jobless people that remind 
you of the army that was led to Wash- 
ington in 1894 by Gen. Jacob S. Coxey. 
Any one of these groups is a veritable 
Coxey’s army. 

You will remember they had 10 plagues 
visited on Pharaoh in the land of Egypt 
consisting of blood, flies, frogs, lice, lo- 
custs, and 5 others, making a total of 
10 altogether. Now, down in my part of 
the country we have had the seven 
plagues of hangovers, harassment, hard 
times, helplessness, high water, hopeless- 
ness, and hunger. These are seven 
plagues that I can recall we have been 
visited with in southeastern Kentucky 
in recent times. 

My District has 17 counties altogether; 
14 out of the 17 in my District are under 
economic distress conditions, both in in- 
dustrial areas and in rural areas down 
there in my part of the country. 

So I say to you, Mr. Chairman, if we 
can provide money for the building of 
airports in Afghanistan, where they ride 
camels, if we can build concrete roads 
in Saudi Arabia for the Cadillacs of King 
Saud, if we can furnish grass seed to 
Great Britain, if we can send rock-and- 
roll singers to South America, all of 
which we have done with this foreign- 
aid money, not a dollar of which I have 
ever supported, then I say to you we 
can support and try out a program that 
should help the distressed areas of 
America. 

This is an all-American program for 
a great segment of some fine American 
people. 

In east Kentucky and east Tennessee 
and western North Carolina and south- 
western Virginia, we have some of the 
purest strains of Anglo-Saxon blood to 
be found in the entire United States. 
Sometimes the oldtime natives use ex- 
pressions of basic Chaucerian and 
Shakespearean English, such as that of 
“holp” instead of help. Reverting to 
this native expression of some of our 
mountain Kentuckians, I would now say 
to you, I hope you may see fit to “holp” 
us with this legislation in our time of 
economic distress. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may de- 
sire to the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. ADDONIZIO]. 

Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Chairman, I 
urge the passage of S. 3683 as being in 
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the national interest as well as of ex- 
treme importance to the special sections 
of the country that have experienced 
persistent and substantial unemploy- 
ment. My home city of Newark is clas- 
sified as an area with a substantial sur- 
plus of manpower and a number of other 
communities in my State are suffering 
from similar or worse conditions. Three 
labor markets in my State would be cur- 
rently eligible for assistance under this 
measure. Thus, I am naturally deeply 
concerned about the issue, but I believe 
that my colleagues from those States 
without such unfortunate conditions 
should realize that this is a national as 
well as local problem. Depression in 
any part of our economy tends to de- 
press the remainder; a declining level 
of economic activity in one area may 
spread to other areas. Every State has 
a tremendous stake in the general pros- 
perity of the country, and developing 
the areas which need the assistance pro- 
vided by this legislation would promote 
the general prosperity. 

Experience proves that seriously de- 
pressed areas, with proper planning and 
leadership, plus the necessary loan and 
grant funds, can create new jobs and 
restore their communities to economic 
health. 

It has been aptly said that the test of 
good legislation to aid a chronically de- 
pressed locality is that it should move 
a job to the man and not the man to 
a job. To me this is a fact that should 
be emphasized over and over again in 
connection with S. 3683. This bill rec- 
ognizes that in America of 1958 we are 
not dealing with the kind of flimsy col- 
lection of board houses and saloons 
that became ghost towns when mines 
gave out in the West. Today the situ- 
ation is completely different. In these 
places where economic calamity has oc- 
curred we have substantial community 
facilities—schools, firehouses, transit fa- 
cilities, churches, clubs, and all the rest. 
It is a hideous waste to leave these huge 
investments to become a dead loss be- 
cause a factory loses its market or, for 
some reason, good or bad, moves away. 
What we must do is to see to it that 
alternative employment is found so that 
we can continue to use and support 
these basic and essential community 
buildings and services and not lose these 
important resources. Quite apart from 
the material losses involved, there is the 
equally important question of attach- 
ment to a community or to a home and 
neighborhood. These are important as- 
sociations which should not be disturbed 
unless no other alternative exists. This 
legislation seeks to prevent the needless 
destruction of communities and the im- 
portant values of orderly neighborhood 
and family living. 

The problem of high and persistent 
unemployment and underemployment 
involves a tragic waste of human re- 
sources as well as unnecessary human 
misery. The taxpayers are burdened 
with heavy costs in unemployment com- 
pensation, public assistance, and county 
aid, and the affected families must en- 
dure untold suffering. The children are 
faced with a future of little or no hope, 
and waste of the next generation. At 
the Banking and Currency Committee 
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hearings, Mr. Solomon Barkin, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Area Employment. 
Expansion Committee and research di- 
rector of the Textile Workers Union of 
America, AFL-CIO, submitted a care- 
fully composed body of data bearing on 
various aspects of the problem includ- 
ing such matters as the relationship be- 
tween chronic unemployment and the 
volume of public assistance, and so 
forth, payments in those localities. As 
Mr. Barkin pointed out in his testimony: 

The depression is creating a new group of 
chronically distressed communities which, 
added to the number currently in existence, 
will present our Nation with a truly stagger- 
ing problem. The productive capacity of 
many consumer durable and capital goods 
industries was expanded during the recent 
investment boom 1955-57 to a level which 
will exceed the probable consumer and in- 
dustrial demand for the products of these 
industries, during the next 2 or 3 years, or 
even a longer period. Moreover, the change 
in the military procurement policy from an 
emphasis on airplanes to missiles, and from 
standby plants, equipment, and mass pro- 
duction to production for immediate use 
with a minimum need for inventory is also 
creating vast industrial surpluses. Together, 
these two trends will likely result in the 
closing of additional plants and the con- 
tinued existence of large pools of relatively 
long-term unemployed producing our chron- 
ically distressed areas. 


The problem has received extensive 
study by the Congress and various agen- 
cies in the executive branch over a pe- 
riod of years. The urgent needs of these 
areas can no longer be ignored and neg- 
lected. It is past time that action is 
taken to develop a sound and effective 
program to remedy these ills. All evi- 
dence shows that only a comprehensive 
Federal program, such as proposed in S. 
3683, can effect the cure. The reason- 
able remedies proposed in S. 3683 serve 
both widespread and local interests and 
the national interest. I repeat, passage 
of the bill is overdue. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Epmonpson]. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
am in favor of this bill. I want to ex- 
press my personal appreciation’ to the 
great committee which has brought it to 
the floor for consideration and say that 
it could well be the most significant farm 
legislation to come out of the 85th Con- 
gress in one Congressman’s personal 
opinion. A few hours ago, almost, the 
President of the United States electrified 
the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions, and, I think, scored a great success 
all over the world, with a speech in 
which he said some things that should 
have significance here today. He told 
the United Nations General Assembly 
that the United States was ready to go 
ahead with an aggressive 6-point pro- 
gram for the Middle East, and 1 of the 
points in that program was this: “A 
regional economic development plan to 
assist and accelerate improvement in the 
living standards of the people in these 
Arab nations.” 

On what basis did the President make 
that recommendation? Why did he say 
that was good medicine for the Arab 
nations? His reason for it appeared a 
little earlier in a speech when he said 
this: “Only on the basis of progressing 
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economies truly independent 
governments sustain themselves.” 
Throughout the Congress, I believe, 
there was almost universal applause for 
the speech of the President to the United 
Nations. All over the country the people 
said it was a great speech and a great 
message. The basic truth is that inde- 
pendent governments must have pro- 
gressing economies and that it is in our 
interest to sustain these independent 
governments in the Arab nations by 
doing all we can to help them develop 
economically. Those basic truths have 
met with widespread acceptance, I 
think, across this land; at least, this Con- 
gress has overwhelmingly endorsed the 
program by votes on many occasions. 
And, today this committee comes to the 
floor of the House and says to the Mem- 
bers of this body: Let us do for the 
United States what we are undertaking 
to do for the Arab nations and for 
many other countries across the world 
where there is an urgent need for some 
kind of development program to see that 
the economies continue to progress. It 
is as simple as that. We are being asked 
to do for some communities in our own 
land, in our own 48 States, what we 
have decided is wise and provident all 
over the globe where our interests call 
for the maintenance of an independent 
government. And, is the independence 
of this Government of ours and its 
strength and the strength of our people 
any less important to this Nation and its 
future than the independence of the Arab 
nations? I say to you it is far more im- 
portant that we have progressing econo- 
mies in this land of ours and that we 
support those economies and help them 
to develop and progress by farsighted 
legislation such as this. 

Now, no one can question the need 
for doing something to aid the economies 
in some parts of our country. Look at 
the red marking on the map which the 
gentleman from Arkansas just placed 
before us. In the State which I rep- 
resent, more than one-third of the coun- 
ties are in the critical area insofar as 
agricultural-economic conditions are 
concerned. Back in 1955 we had a Joint 
Economic Committee. The Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee made public certain 
studies made by the Department of Agri- 
culture and other agencies, and let me 
quote to you from several of those find- 
ings. The 195 census of agriculture 
showed that there are 458 counties in the 
United States in which one-third or 
more of the commercial farms provide 
an annual income from product sales 
of between $250 and $1,200. The De- 
partment of Agriculture reports that in 
1954, a year of record prosperity, about 
one-fourth of America’s 5 million farm 
families earned $1,000 or less in total 
income. Now, the gentleman from 
Arkansas a few moments ago used the 
figure $1,000 in net income. But, this 
is a figure for 1954, a record prosperity 
year, in which one-fourth of our 5 mil- 
lion American-farm families had less 
than $1,000 in total income. Imagine 
trying to meet the needs of a farm family 
in today’s modern civilization with a 
total income of less than $1,000. That 
is the situation that we confront and 
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that we undertake to meet and to deal 
with in this aggressive program. We 
must do something to raise this farm 
income. We must do something to 
create employment opportunities off the 
farm to enable these farm families to 
continue to operate their land and to 
produce from that land. This program 
offers that opportunity in this Cong ess, 
and I sincerely hope that we will not 
pass up that opportunity. 

Mr. COFFIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON, I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. COFFIN. The gentleman began 
his remarks by saying that it was his 
opinion that this was important farm 
legislation. Would he agree with the 
statement of the master of the National 
Grange, Mr. Newsom, who said that from 
the long-range standpoint this could be 
the most important agricultural legis- 
lation of the 85th Congress? 

Mr. EDMONDSON, I think the mas- 
ter of the Grange made an easily sup- 
ported statement when he said that, and 
I would agree with him. 

Mr. TALLE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan (Mr. CEDERBERG]. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, I 
find it very difficult to understand how 
the adoption of this legislation will have 
anything but an adverse effect upon the 
State of Michigan. I say that for this 
reason. The problem in the State of 
Michigan—and at all times we are doing 
our very best in the State of Michigan 
through the Michigan Economic Devel- 
opment Association to attract new in- 
dustry—is the exodus of industry to oth- 
er areas of the country. Until that is 
corrected, our condition will get worse. 
If this legislation is adopted, it will fur- 
ther entice industry to go to other areas 
from our great State. 

The problem in Michigan is that we 
have an economic, tax, and political cli- 
mate that has not been favorable to in- 
dustry for the past few years. I want to 
cite a few facts. 

The total tax burden has risen drasti- 
cally in Michigan recently. Corporation 
franchise fees in 1949 were $6 million; in 
1958 they were approximately $51 mil- 
lion. The business- activities tax in 
1949—none; in 1958 it is approximately 
$61 million. Local property taxes in 1950 
were $342 million plus; in 1957, $710 mil- 
lion plus. The total State spending in 
1951 was $601 million plus. In 1958 it is 
estimated it will go well over $1 billion. 

Industry is interested in coming into 
a community, into an area where it will 
have a favorable tax climate, where it 
will have favorable recognition, a climate 
where they are not always faced with a 
club over their head threatening them 
with additional taxes year in and year 
out, which is what we have found in the 
State of Michigan. I say that until those 
conditions are corrected, whether it is in 
my State or any other State, you are not 
going to attract new industry. Let me 
say this further. I find nothing in this 
bill except some very questionable lan- 
guage which prevents the raiding of in- 
dustry from my State to another State. 

I fail to understand how that is go- 
ing to help us in Michigan. Whether we 
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like it or not, you can make all the argu- 
ments about big business versus little 
business, labor versus management, the 
simple facts are that business is going 
to move into a favorable situation when- 
ever it is going to invest. 

Harlow Curtice, president of General 
Motors, said: 

The present level of business taxation in 
Michigan has already led us to locate plants 
in other States where the taxes per Gen- 
eral Motors job are less than one-half of 
the present taxes per job in Michigan. 


The same kind of statement came 
from the Ford Motor Co. 

Robert E. Semples, President of the 
Wyandotte Chemical Corporation, com- 
puted the tax on a hypothetical chem- 
ical company of $10 million; In Michi- 
gan, $84,052; West Virginia, $52,734; 
Ohio, $18,073; and Illinois $12,369. 

The Detroit Free Press on April 28, 
1957, presented similar figures on a hy- 
pothetical $125 million plant. Pre- 
pared by tax experts, the table showed 
this comparison of the total annual 
Government-imposed costs: Detroit, 
$1,987,000; Chicago, $1,332,000; Indian- 
apolis, $1,058,000; and it goes on down 
the line. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CEDERBERG. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. The question was 
raised a moment ago about whether the 
President of the United States favored 
the bill before us. Since that time I 
have contacted the White House, and I 
was informed by Mr. Jack Martin that 
the President is opposed to the vill that 
is before the House at the present time. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. I am glad to have 
that information. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, CEDERBERG. I do not have the 
time to yield. If I had the time, I would 
be very happy to yield. 

The total spending for new plant con- 
struction in Michigan in 1956 and 1957 
was $199 million, or $27 per capita; 
Ohio, $921 million, which is $101 per 
capita; and Indiana, $889 million, which 
is $201 per capita. 

We can have all the bills we want, but 
unless we correct these inequities Michi- 
gan is going to suffer more under this 
bill than it will gain, because I fear the 
raiding of industry from Michigan to 
other areas where they have been of- 
fering better conditions. 

Let me say to you that the State of 
Michigan has everything to offer. It is 
a great State. It has communications, 
it has water, and everything else. But 
unless we change the political climate 
and take off this yoke or burden with 
which we threaten business and industry 
in our State, we are going to continue 
to be in trouble. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 2 minutes to the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL]. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to comment on the remarks made by the 
previous speaker, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. CEDERBERG] who is one of 
my dear friends. The first thing I want 
to call to your attention is that every one 
of these taxes about which he is com- 
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plaining was enacted by a Republican 
legislature. If he wants to complain 
about the Republican legislature, that is 
perfectly allright. The climate of which 
he complains is their doing. What he 
has been making here on the floor of the 
House is the same old cracked record 
of a political speech we have been hear- 
ing year after year after year in the 
State of Michigan. The people in the 
State of Michigan have not been fooled. 
Republicans get scarcer there with each 
election. 

The University of Michigan came out 
with a report just recently stating that 
the tax structure in the State of Michi- 
gan does not drive industry from that 
State. If the gentleman from Michigan 
who just preceded me wants to do our 
people the disservice of coming on the 
floor of the House and making the kind 
of statement he has made today, he is 
perfectly free to do it. But if there is 
anything in what he has said I have not 
seen anything which has much con- 
formity with fact. The only thing the 
gentleman has said is that there has 
been a rise in the tax structure in the 
State of Michigan, but every one of our 
neighboring States around the State of 
Michigan has at least as high or a higher 
tax structure. 

May I further say to the gentleman 
from Michigan who just preceded me 
that industry is not leaving the State of 
Michigan. We have had a net gain in 
the amount of industry in that State. 
The study which was prepared by the 
University of Michigan was headed by 
executives of industry in that State, a 
number of whom I believe the gentleman 
quoted in his remarks just made says 
that Michigan’s tax climate is not a 
factor in industry location in our State. 

I thank the gentleman from Georgia 
for yielding me this time. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DINGELL. No. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. TALLE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. SCHWENGEL]. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed out of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Chairman, 
the other body has just acted on S. 3883, 
a bill to block the extension of the east 
front. Fortunately, this bill was de- 
feated. 

This action prompts me to take the 
floor to get the Recorp straight on some 
matters relative to this very important 
subject. Many charges and claims have 
been made by those in opposition that 
are untrue. 

Some, if not most, of these claims re- 
flect on the integrity of this body and 
impugn the character of certain Mem- 
bers of this honorable body. Most of 
these charges have reflected, unfor- 
tunately, on one man, the honorable 
Speaker. As a Member, I resent these 
charges and implications. They are un- 
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true, unfair, unfortunate, and unwar- 
ranted. 

To prove this, I will file for the RECORD, 
some of the charges and claims that can 
and will be proved false or wrong. These 
will have proper and adequate documen- 
tation. 

I should also like to call the atten- 
tion of the Members of this body to a 
letter from a distinguished citizen and 
outstanding architect of my home town 
which refiects at least some of the 
thought of dues-paying members of the 
AIA. Then I should cite the Recorp and 
call for an apology from those who have 
had a part in promoting this very un- 
fair anti-east-front campaign. 

PARISH & RICHARDSON, 
Davenport, Iowa, August 13, 1958. 
The Honorable Frep SCHWENGEL, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Frep: You may be interested in the 
attached memo, which is the newsletter pub- 
lished by the American Institute of Archi- 
tects. This relates the current institute 
stand on the rebuilding of the east front 
of the Capitol. 

I know you are a historian and probably 
a traditionalist. If I remember correctly, 
you were at one time opposed to rebuilding 
the east front and now favor it. 

As one lowly working member of the in- 
stitute, I'd like to add my voice to those in 
favor of rebuilding the east front. In spite 
of the vote taken at the convention, Im not 
at all sure that the institute membership as 
a whole subscribes to the institute's posi- 
tion. I'm afraid that many times institute 
policy is dictated by groups of people pri- 
marily on the east coast who do not reflect 
the opinion of the membership at large. I'd 
like to urge you to make up your own mind 
strictly on the merits of the case and not 
be influenced by institute opinion and, if 
I may call it that, institute propaganda. 

One other item in the memo is of interest. 
That is the Keogh bill, H. R. 10. This seems 
to be a worthwhile piece of legislation and 
should be passed. I hope you can support it. 

Sincerely, 


W. L. PARISH. 
AIA SHOULD LEARN TO KNOW SPEAKER SAM 
RAYBURN 


Mr. Speaker, it is no secret that I have 
taken an active interest in the extension 
of the east front of the Capitol Building. 
Neither is it a secret that at one time I 
was opposed to any alteration of this 
building. I sponsored a bill which would 
prevent the proposed extension and I 
made my position known to a great num- 
ber of interested people. 

Because of my deep and abiding in- 
terest in this building and its historical 
significance, I took it upon myself to look 
into the need for these changes. I made 
a personal investigation of the structure 
and convinced myself that because of 
deterioration over the years, the east 
front would have to be renovated and re- 
paired. The more that I looked into the 
proposal to make the necessary changes, 
the more convinced I became that I had 
been wrong in my position, and instead 
of opposing the extension, I should actu- 
ally support it. 

Accordingly on March 31 of this year, 
I appeared before this body and publicly 
announced that I had changed my posi- 
tion on this matter and at that time, I 
explained the reasons for my change of 
position. I was mildly criticized in some 
quarters for it, but I feel it is the only 
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course that I could have taken under the 
circumstances, 

Because the criticism still rages, and 
because much of it stems from a misun- 
derstanding on the part of some of the 
members of the American Institute of 
Architects, I feel compelled to take the 
floor again today and attempt to set the 
record straight. 

There is disagreement among the 
members of the AIA, and out of this dis- 
agreement have grown some charges 
which question this body in general, and 
the honorable Speaker of the House of 
Representatives in particular. I take is- 
sue with these charges, not so much be- 
cause they reflect on me, but more so 
because I feel that there is a gross mis- 
understanding about Speaker RAYBURN’S 
role in the extension. 

Certain members of the AIA have 
taken to calling us here in this House 
and the Members of the other body, a 
company of “arrogant politicians“ 
their phrase—and charging us with 
“vandalism,” “mutilation,” and de- 
struction” for proposing as a matter of 
due legislative process to extend the 
east front of the Capitol of the United 
States. 

This decision—to extend—was arrived 
at only after exhaustive hearings in 
which the AIA was invited and did par- 
ticipate. In fact the decision evolved 
out of bipartisan political judgments 
predicated upon the studied thinking 
and appraisal of many of the Nation’s 
most distinguished—even immortal ar- 
chitects—themselves members of the 
AIA. The idea to extend the east front 
has its roots—I should point out at 
once—in the traditional architectural 
origins of the Capitol going back to the 
era of George Washington. 

But for the pronouncements of certain 
influential officers of the AIA against the 
respected leadership of this House. I 
would, as the whole country eventually 
must, dismiss this as a case of misunder- 
standing. 

But, let me be quick to add, there is 
no reason for any misunderstanding. 
Since I changed my position on the ex- 
tension of the east front of the Capitol 
I have followed the statements and pro- 
nouncements of all those who were crit- 
ical of the change. I was particularly 
careful to watch for any criticism from 
the outstanding architects who would 
have an inherent interest in the build- 
ing and any plan to change or improve 
it. 

In every instance when a critical 
statement was made, I asked the author 
if he had ever visited the Capitol and 
investigated the need for the extension. 
In every instance, the answer was “no.” 
When I received such a reply, I invited 
the gentleman to come to the Capitol, 
and be my guest while I personnally 
conducted him on a tour of the area 
which would be affected by the exten- 
sion. To this date, I have not had one 
acceptance to this invitation. 

At the recent AIA’s national conven- 
tion in Cleveland there was apparent 
disagreement among the delegates about 
the extension. All that this adds up to is 
that the AIA, which just a year ago cele- 
brated its one hundredth anniversay, 
and which is the only national organi- 
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zation of the architectural profession in 
the United States, is today as distin- 
guished and established—and so far as 
I am concerned, as respected—as it ever 
was; except that it is now being mis- 
guided in its action to denounce Con- 
gress and the distinguished Speaker of 
the House of Representatives. 

It is in favor of the AIA as an organ- 
ization of American architects, and 
against the small band of dissenters that 
I direct my few remarks. For the fact 
nevertheless remains that this smaller 
group has drawn a determining number 
of Cleveland convention delegates to 
their decision in opposition to the ex- 
tension of the east front of the Capitol. 
The same misunderstanding still exists 
and there seems to be no effort to get the 
true facts. 

Members of the House of Representa- 
tives, I hesitate myself to be provoked by 
the intemperate attacks of the AIA offi- 
cial into making rejoinders in kind—al- 
though the temptation is inviting and 
highly justifiable. But this I must say: 

There is an element of injustice—even 
irrelevance—on the part of responsible 
AIA Officials, in singling out Speaker Sam 
RAYBURN for the brunt of their attack. 

They reach out especially for him as if 
he, the Speaker, were the author-archi- 
tect of the East Front Extension. 

The fact, on the contrary, is that he 
was—as they well know—merely the in- 
strument of legislative routine, acting 
within the prescribed orbit of his office, 
under the compulsion of the lawful de- 
mands of his function and in the normal 
train of our constitutional legislative 
process. 

What these people have done is to 
focus their abuse dramatically at the 
Speaker of this House. It is their tech- 
nique to raise so much noise largely 
around the Speaker that the disturbance 
will distract attention from their own 
disagreement and thus all the blows 
which they aim to rain upon each other, 
as architects in controversy, will fall 
upon Sam RAYBURN, whom they take it 
upon themselves to characterize as the 
“historic barbarian.” All of us know that 
our Speaker by the longest stretch of the 
imagination does not deserve to be the 
victim of such name calling. 

If I seem to be coming to the defense 
of Speaker RAYBURN for the target of 
unseemly attack the AIA has made of 
him, it is not because he is Sau RAYBURN, 
as because he is the Speaker. In that 
role he is a symbol of the priceless heri- 
tage of this country. I would as soon 
make myself heard in this wise had the 
Speaker been the redoubtable leader of 
my own party in this House, the Hon- 
orable JOSEPH W. MARTIN, Jr., of Mas- 
sachusetts, who has formerly distin- 
guished the Speaker’s podium, or, for 
that matter, any other Speaker or any 
Member of this House. 

Sam RAYBURN, American citizen, has a 
defense so formidable in the character 
and integrity of his service to the United 
States, that it would be presumptuous of 
me to come forward and seek to defend 
@ personality of his stature, before the 
epithets they have thrown at him. Es- 
pecially since their real resentment is not 
against the Speaker, whom they are us- 
ing as a decoy, but against the peers of 
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their own profession. These giants in 
their own field find the architectural 
opinion of their AIA brethren about the 
extension of the east front, deficient 
and unworthy and grossly unaware of 
the Capitol’s historic background and 
the purposes of the proposed change. 
Moreover as we in this House so well 
know, had the charges against the 
Speaker been made by a Member of this 
House, that Member would have been re- 
quired to make the charges good or see 
them expunged from the RECORD in con- 
tempt. 

What is the substance of the AIA’s 
charge architecturally, and what is the 
heart of the AIA’s charge against Speak- 
er RAYBURN personally? 

Architecturally, the charge is that ex- 
tension of the east front constitutes a 
desecration of the Capitol. Personally, 
the charge against Sam RAYBURN is 
that—I quote—he sneaked through the 
legislation for the extension. 

Now what makes me tolerant of the 
AIA position—although not of their 
manners, their language, or their meth- 
ods—is that the Speaker, himself, and 
I, FRED SCHWENGEL, looked askance and 
were at first sternly opposed to any mod- 
ification of the superbly beautiful and 
traditional Thornton-Latrobe-Bulfinch 
design. S 

We were on the side of the AIA opposi- 
tion before we even heard of them. 

But our investigations, careful studies, 
and questionings of the most distin- 
guished architects in America won us 
over not a RAYBURN or a SCHWENGEL 
architectural design, but to the very 
ideas Thornton-Latrobe-Bulfinch them- 
selves had basically in mind when they 
presented their times and posterity with 
the magnificent structure to which all 
of us are devoted and toward which all 
of us feel such reverence, such respect, 
and such sensitivity. 

This should be made crystal clear. 
The east front extension is not a 1957 
or a 1958 idea; it goes back, so to speak, 
to the Capitol’s inception. It was Thorn- 
ton, the first Architect of the Capitol— 
not Sam Raypurn—I repeat, Thornton, 
who in the era of George Washing- 
ton, recommended what it is now pro- 
posed to do, to give the Capitol a marble 
and not a sandstone front. Economy, 
not beauty of design, determined other- 
wise at that time. What Thornton had 
recommended, his successor, Latrobe, 
urged all over again. It was not Ray- 
BURN, who never made any pretense at 
more than respect for architectural tra- 
dition, but Thomas U. Walter, distin- 
guished architect of his time, who, in 
the Abraham Lincoln era, officially in 
his 1863 report pleaded for the extension 
of the east front. What Walter asked 
for is precisely what it is now proposed 
to do except that the current plans, em- 
bodying the Walter design, are more 
nearly tailored to a current amplification 
of Walter’s essential idea, thus taking 
into account the 95 years or so that 
have elapsed since Walter’s urgings. 

What the Congress of the United 
States under the proposed extension, and 
Speaker Raysurn, and myself, as the 
elected representatives of the people 
charged with the responsibility, are do- 
ing, is the reverse of “vandalism,” it is 
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the prevention of “mutilation,” the stop- 
page to “destruction.” the checking of 
deterioration. We are bringing about 
in identical or greater fulfillment the 
architectural integrities and the dream 
of the originators and the builders of the 
Capitol. Weare giving greater strength, 
more permanence, more massive solidity, 
not to our ideas, but to the Thornton- 
Latrobe-Bulfinch ideas. And in assur- 
ing ourselves beyond even the point of 
reason that this sacred traditional or- 
thodoxy shall not be violated—in spite 
of some of their own conflicting views— 
we have called into consultation, or list- 
ened to the judgments of the greatest 
architects of our time. Their qualifica- 
tion to speak is frozen into the stone 
of the noblest structures that now beau- 
tify the American scene. Thus, in es- 
sence and in broader concept, the pres- 
ent legislation calls for leaving the old 
East sandstone walls intact asis. Where 
possible, they are to remain as interior 
walls. An exact replica of the present 
front is to be made in marble extending 
32 feet 6 inches beyond the present walls, 
but still well behind the front of the 
House and Senate Wings, thus retaining 
the indentation. Another basic advan- 
tage is the provision these changes af- 
ford for an additional 100,000 gross feet 
of space, an acute, a distressing need to 
the point of hardship. 

Now, let me show you how some of 
the leading architects of our time are in 
disagreement with the AIA. 

Edmund R. Purves, executive director 
of the American Institute of Architects, 
testified before a Congressional commit- 
tee as far back as June 12, 1956, that 
the AIA’s own Washington chapter 
the National Capitol Committee, here on 
the ground and making it its business 
to be intimately conversant with the 
facts—favored the extension to which 
the ATA is now as a body opposed. What 
the AIA opposes from its remote and 
absentee position, its own local arm ap- 
proves. The rift goes that deep to the 
very heart of the AIA. Moreover, Ex- 
ecutive Director Purves himself, who 
came here to be the mouthpiece of the 
opposition to the extension, himself fa- 
vors the extension, he cryptically told the 
Congress. He all but apologized for hav- 
ing to express the AIA point of view 
against the extension although he him- 
self was for it. “I wish,” he begged when 
he was pressed “that this were off the 
record.” 

But it was not off the record and I 
repeat it now: 

In fact, perhaps to bolster his own 
opposition to the AIA message he had 
come to report, Executive Director Purvis 
himself made this point: I quote“ * + 
the records will show that back in the 
19th century,” he said, “Mr. Thomas 
Walter, who was then the Architect of 
the Capitol, and, incidentally, was the 
president of the American Institute of 
Architects, advocated the extension of 
the east front.” 

Purves who had come to oppose, re- 
mained to sponsor. 

I fail to see how the AIA can sustain 
their architectural charges without in- 
dicting themselves. 

Even less substantive is the other 
charge that Speaker RAYBURN sneaked 
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through the legislation for the extension. 
You have just heard me quote from rec- 
ords some of which are at least 2 years 
old on the legislation under question. 
Some of the facets of this legislation go 
back to 1905 and to House Document 385 
in the 58th Congress. As a matter of 
fact extension legislation was passed by 
the House in 1903 but failed in the Sen- 
ate. Both Houses over the years: 1935 
and 1937 and 1956 and today, have given 
it close study and consideration from 
every angle of approach. A review of 
this legislative consideration would take 
reams of fine print. 

Yet the AIA says: Sneaked through.” 

But the best evidence of the rank ab- 
surdity of the charge that Speaker Ray- 
BURN sneaked through this legislation is 
the membership of the Commission 
charged with the direction of all work 
in connection with this project, includ- 
ing the preparation of plans and the let- 
ting of contracts. This Commission is 
composed of: The President of the Sen- 
ate, or Vice President Nixon; the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives; the 
minority leader of the Senate, or Senator 
WILLIAM E. KNOWLAND; the minority 
leader of the House of Representatives, 
or JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR., and the Archi- 
tect of the Capitol. 

I ask: Are we to believe, is the coun- 
try to believe, indeed, does the AIA 
believe that Speaker RAYBURN sneaked 
through legislation unbeknownst to such 
colleagues of his on the Commission as 
former Speaker JOSEPH W. Martin, Sen- 
ator KNOWLAND, and Vice President 
NIXON? 

How wrong can they be? 

Above all I should like to make it as 
emphatic as I may that my deepest feel- 
ings in all of this is less to scold and 
more to seek conciliation. I cannot be 
persuaded that the architects of the 
United States, as a society, want or need 
to be drawn into a controversy that puts 
the AIA into the same stall with the 
outdated ward politics of two genera- 
tions ago. It was a mistake of some 
group in the AIA to have it go out 
under their sanction that the very 
American, who more than any other 
American in history, has repeatedly won 
the highest order of applause and com- 
mendation from this House—the speak- 
ership—is an arrogant politician. They 
speak of the man who is third removed 
from the Presidency. The Speaker acted 
on the advice of architects, the advice 
of the professionals, when he backed 
the extension. And the advice, indeed, 
came right out of the fellows and mem- 
bers of the AIA itself. 

When the AIA shouts “historic bar- 
barian” do they mean such advocates 
of extension as: Carrere & Hastings? 
Do they mean Bacon, or Cass Gilbert, 
or McKin, Mead, & White? I ask: Who 
are the historic barbarians they speak 
of? 

Such architects as Platt, Coolidge, 
Pope, York & Sawyer, Zantzinger, Wyeth, 
Sullivan, Cunningham, have advocated 
extension. 

Are they historic barbarians? 

Others named among the advocaies 
are: Totten, Hirons, Howells, Swartwout, 
Magonigle, Delano, Eggers, and James 
Kellum Smith. 
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Among those I have named are the 
immortals of American architecture. 

But when the AIA seeks to stamp the 
onus of architectural ignorance on the 
advocates of extension, they by-pass the 
greatest architectural names in their 
midst, and pretend that Speaker Ray- 
BURN is their villain. 

Is this the style of a society so distin- 
guished as the AIA? 

The advocates favoring extension gave 
this Nation such architectural mas- 
terpieces as the Lincoln Memorial, 
Constitution Hall, the Red Cross Build- 
ing, the Department of Justice Building, 
the Supreme Court. It is they who de- 
signed the Archives Building, the Jeffer- 
son Memorial, the National Gallery of 
Art, the Senate and House Office Build- 
ings. The Freer Art Gallery is theirs. 
They gave to the beauty of America such 
structures as the Philadelphia Museum 
of Art, the Panhellenic Tower, Liberty 
Memorial in Kansas City and the Mc- 
Kinley National Memorial in Ohio. 
Their work glamorizes Maine and Mis- 
souri, New Haven, and even cities 
abroad. 

Of course if there are architects who 
disagree with their views they should be 
heard. Of course if there are architects 
in the AIA or anywhere who feel that 
the Capitol building should forever re- 
main as it now stands without the 
change of so much as a single stone or a 
single paint brush they have a right to 
their opinion and perhaps even a duty 
to give voice to their convictions. That 
is not what is under challenge. What is 
under challenge is the strange business 
of singling out a Member of this body, 
the Speaker of this House for attack 
when what they really mean to attack is 
each other. 

The AIA has committed a grave fault 
and I cannot believe that they mean not 
to repair the damage they have done. I 
spoke of conciliation. I urge the AIA 
formally, by written message and 
through a committee, to bravely confess 
its error. I suggest that they seek ad- 
mission to Speaker SAM RAYBURN, and 
respectfully apologize. They may then 
resume if they like, in the manner of a 
distinguished professional society, to op- 
pose the extension of the east front. It 
is on this plane of gentlemanly contro- 
versy that I, for one, should like to see 
questions that are in dispute among us, 
resolved. But before the AIA can earn 
itself a respectful hearing before the 
people of the United States it must first 
establish its recently lost self-respect. 

This it can only do by a decent and 
sincere apology to Speaker Sam Ray- 
BURN, of the House of Representatives of 
the United States. 

Mr. TALLE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. DEROUNIAN]. 

Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to point out that today we 
have another bit of contradiction. We 
know that the TVA has enticed industry 
away from the North down to the 
South. The bill before us today wants 
to entice industry back over the line to 
the North. Now, this to me is entice- 
ment by Government at the expense of 
the taxpayer. He is caught in a bureau- 
cratic crossfire and he has to pay for it. 
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The present bill is inconsistent and it is 
not good for the country. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. BAILEY]. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Chairman, despite 
the fact that I come from the heart of 
the coalfields in the largest bituminous 
coal producing section of the Nation, my 
colleagues are going to be somewhat sur- 
prised to find today that I am pleading 
for this legislation on the ground of the 
agricultural interests involved. Some 2 
years ago when this legislation was first 
proposed and was approved in the other 
body and reported to the House a day or 
two before adjournment and no action 
was taken at that time our State of West 
Virginia took advantage of the legisla- 
tion already on the statute books known 
as the agricultural development legisla- 
tion and our State university and the ex- 
tension department of our State univer- 
sity, which is under the administration 
of the Federal Department of Agriculture 
designated certain points, agricultural 
points, within the State of West Virginia 
or areas, for special treatment. They 
were called pilot areas. The first one to 
be set up was in the valley of the Little 
Kanawha River. It is strictly an agri- 
cultural area and has no industries and 
is not involved with industries or any- 
thing of the kind. The second one of 
these pilot areas that was set up in West 
Virginia is the largest glass-producing 
section in the State of West Virginia in 
the Monongahela River Valley where we 
have a great deal of unemployment. 
The third was down in the southern part 
of the State and involves an area that 
is partly agricultural and partly mining. 
Let me say to you in developing these 
pilot areas, there are three counties in 
each group. The necessary committees 
were set up and those committees were 
represented by the agricultural people 
and they had on the committee member- 
ship, members of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the transportaiton groups and 
the different service clubs, the labor 
groups, and the ministerial association. 
In fact, everybody participated. I just 


wanted to call the attention of my- 


colleagues to one of the reports which 
comes from this area of the Fayette, 
Raleigh, and Summerlee section of the 
State of West Virginia. Here is what 
those 15 separate committees that were 
set up to make a survey reported. Let 
me call your attention to some of the 
things on which they reported: The first 
is a lamb pool; the second is a livestock 
show; the third is wool production; 
fourth, is model livestock farms; fifth, 
forestry demonstration; sixth, a com- 
plete dairy program; seventh, the pur- 
chase and establishment of canneries; 
a feeder calf program; arrangement for 
field days; an agricultural stabilization 
program. And also programs of market- 
ing, poultry, sheep production, credit and 
loans, country life programs, and coop- 
eratives. 

This report is made by people who are 
ready to take over whenever the Gov- 
ernment makes some provision for 
financing. They have the program 
ready out there and they have all the 
information and there should be no de- 
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lay in putting a program into operation 
immediately. 

What was the trouble? There were 
no local finances available to carry out 
these programs. So they said, We will 
just have to wait until we have imple- 
mented the industrial part of this pic- 
ture so that we can hope to bring some 
relief to these agricultural areas through 
the establishment of some industry, a 
small-type industry.“ 

Let me say to you, Mr. Chairman, that 
these people have not been asleep even 
though the Congress of the United 
States has been asleep. 

This particular area on the map is 
only a short distance from the huge 
Kaiser aluminum plant. The people 
here, to meet this situation have raised 
$25,000 in local funds. The county 
court donated them one-third of the 
county infirmary farm for a factory site, 
and we have interested this concern over 
here in establishing an aluminum proc- 
essing plant there. 

But people cannot continue to raise 
$25,000 for every small factory they ex- 
pect to bring in; therefore, they must 
have some Federal financing, some Fed- 
eral loan plan to aid them. 

Forget about West Virginia’s hunger 
in the mines. We could put up an 
argument on that which would last all 
day, but I am interested also in this 
agricultural part of the program, be- 
cause it is necessary to bring the two 
programs together to make a success out 
of it. There must be cooperation be- 
tween the people in industry and the 
people on the farm. 

Mr. TALLE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
4 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania (Mr. Fenton]. 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Chairman, I ap- 
preciate very much the opportunity 
which has been given me to participate 
in the debate on S. 3683—the so-called 
Douglas-Payne bill. 

In the discussion on the rule I in- 
formed you that the anthracite coal re- 
gion of Pennsylvania is one that has been 
plagued or beset with problems for many 
years and that the number of jobs in 
my district has been lessening. 

Anthracite mining at one time was a 
flourishing industry and up until World 
War I it was our principal industry. 

As a matter of fact in 1919 a peak of 
100 million tons of anthracite coal was 
mined with approximately 170,000 mine- 
workers. 

However, that tonnage has shrunk 
over the years, ax. now we find that last 
year there were but twenty-five tc thirty 
million tons of anthracite mined with 
some thirty or thirty-five thousand work- 
men. 

Consequently our population has also 
decreased over 40,000 in my District since 
the 1940 census. 

Now you will ask, What have you peo- 
ple been doing about this condition? 

Well, we have been doing various 
things. 

First and foremost, we have been try- 
ing to aid our basic industry—anthracite 
mining—especially since I became the 
Representative of the 12th Congressional 
District of Pennsylvania. 

We of course are familiar with the 
causes of all these decreases. In fact, 
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the Federal Government itself knows full 
well the condition in which our area finds 
itself. Over the years—since 1939—I 
have brought to the attention of Con- 
gress and to our previous administra- 
tions, as well as the present adminis- 
tration, the economic plight of the 
anthracite industry and the people de- 
pendent upon it for a livelihood. 

On December 19, 1941, Public Law 355 
of the 77th Congress was approved. It 
was a joint resolution creating a Com- 
mission To Investigate Ways and Means 
for Improving Economic Conditions in 
the Anthracite Coal Producing Regions of 
the United States. 

That Commission was composed of 7 
members—2 from the Senate appointed 
by the President of the Senate, 2 from 
the House of Representatives appointed 
by the Speaker of the House, and 3 in- 
dividuals appointed by President Roose- 
velt—one from the National Resources 
Planning Board, one from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and one from 
the United States Bureau of Mines. 

That Commission was composed of 
Senators Joseph F. Guffey and James J. 
Davis of Pennsylvania; Representatives 
of the House Patrick J. Boland, chair- 
man, and Ivor D. Fenton, both of Penn- 
sylvania; Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, Ernest I. Lewis; National Resources 
Planning Board, Ralph J. Watkins; Bu- 
reau of Mines, R. R. Sayers, Secretary. 

On April 2, 1942 the Commission sent 
letters of transmittal to the President, 
the Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives, and the President of the Senate 
together with their recommendations 
both for (a) immediate improvements 
and (b) long-term improvements. 

In the report to President Roosevelt 
certain salient facts were drawn to his 
attention, namely: 

The anthracite industry has suffered con- 
tinued depression despite unprecedented in- 
dustrial activity of the country generally. 

The chief manufacturing activity in the 
area has been the silk and rayon goods. This 
industry was dealt a crippling blow by the 
war emergency. 

No Government financed war plants have 
been located in the anthracite-producing 
counties, and no major Government supply 
contracts have been placed there. We be- 
lieve that, in the application of the stra- 
tegic-zone rule, inadequate weight has been 
given to the fact that the anthracite area 
is well protected on all sides by moun- 
tains and is at all points more than 100 miles 
from the Atlantic coast. 

The anthracite area has, through its voca- 
tional-training programs, trained thou- 
sands of workers in war occupations, but 
these workers have been forced to seek 
jobs in war plants outside the area, de- 
spite the congestion in those areas and de- 
spite the increasingly serious problems of 
transportation because of the rubber short- 
ag 


e. 

The anthracite area has almost 500,000 
families on relief and many thousands on 
part-time or substandard jobs. In addition 
to idle manpower, the area has under- 
utilized housing and community facilities at 
a time when manpower and critical mate- 
rials are being diverted from war produc- 
tion to build such facilities in the congested 
centers of industry. 

Under-utilization of the resources of the 
area becomes increasingly evident as the 
Nation approaches exhaustion of its reserve 
productive capacity in an effort to meet the 
war objectives. It seems to us that the pro- 
ductive power of more than a million people 
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in the midst of the chief manufacturing 
section of the country should not be neg- 
lected—when in so many areas overcrowd- 
ing and labor shortages deter the expansion 
of war production. Accordingly, we urge 
your thoughtful consideration of the at- 
tached recommendations, in which all mem- 
bers of the Commission concur, and par- 
ticularly of the suggestions relating to the 
war program. 

There are attached copies of our transmit- 
tal letters to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives and the President of the 
Senate. 

FEDERAL ANTHRACITE COAL 

COMMISSION. 

PATRICK J, BOLAND, 
Chairman. 

JOSEPH F. GUFFEY, 

ERNEST I. LEWIS. 

RALPH J. WATKINS. 

James J. Davis. 

Ivor D. FENTON. 

R. R. SAYERs, 
Secretary. 


Mr, Speaker, the recommendations by 
that Commission were, as I said before, 
(a) for immediate improvement and (b) 
for long-term improvement. 

For immediate improvement the in- 
vestigation has shown that the anthra- 
cite area has substantial possibilities for 
industrial expansion. The most note- 
worthy advantages of the area consist of 
unused manpower, with mechanical ap- 
titude and industrious habits, a reserve 
of community facilities, including hous- 
ing, and accessibility both to sources of 
industrial material and to end-product 
plants and markets. 

It was strongly recommended that the 
Government give careful consideration 
to the suitability of the area for the lo- 
cation of necessary war plants, partic- 
ularly those for the production of alu- 
minum, zinc, synthetic ammonia, explo- 
sives, castings, forgings, armor plate, 
machine parts, aircraft parts, tank 
parts, and ammunition. 

I am indeed happy to say that from 
that one recommendation, as far as my 
particular district is concerned, an alu- 
minum extrusion plant was erected at 
Cressona, Pa. which was a godsend to 
our area. It has since been purchased 
by the Aluminum Company of Amer- 
ica and is one of our chief employers of 
fine workmen. 

In Northumberland County, at River- 
side, the Government also erected a 
8 plant —now occupied by Merck 

‘0. 

In accordance with another recom- 
mendation of the Commission to main- 
tain our vocational training programs, 
particularly in the metal working in- 
dustries, thousands of our men from my 
district left their homes for work in Phil- 
adelphia, in the shipyards in Chester, in 
Camden, in New York, and Connecticut 
where our war factories were concen- 
trated in the East. 

Another recommendation for immedi- 
ate improvement was that in order to re- 
duce mining hazards and pumping costs 
and to prevent loss of large reserves of 
coal, comprehensive surveys for mine 
flooding, plans for drainage tunnels, and 
for prevention of inflow should be 
pressed to completion. 

I am also glad to say that a mine 
drainage survey was made and com- 
pleted and from it stemmed, after many 
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years of endeavor, Public Law 162 of 
the 84th Congress which authorizes the 
Federal Government to appropriate 
$8,500,000 to match a similar amount 
from the State of Pennsylvania to de- 
water mines for health and safety pur- 
poses and to conserve one of the Na- 
tion’s greatest resources—Pennsylvania’s 
anthracite mines. This program is now 
going on but it has not reduced our un- 
employment to any degree at all. It was 
the thought of those who originated the 
program that we could probably have 
work for 1,500 to 2,500 men. 

In line with the conservation of our 
coal reserves Public Law 738 of the 83d 
Congress which authorizes Federal funds 
to the Bureau of Mines to fight mine 
fires was enacted. This act alone has 
already saved over 250 million tons of 
coal throughout the country. 

Other recommendations made for im- 
mediate improvements such as develop- 
ment of stokers have been carried out by 
the industry. As a matter of fact this 
was long overdue and we hope that as 
long as we have anthracite that the in- 
dustry will not cease to do research on 
the utilization of coal. 

FOR LONG-TERM IMPROVEMENT 


Our Commission recommended that 
an Anthracite Research Station should 
be established by the Federal Govern- 
ment under the Bureau of Mines to be 
located in the anthracite area, not only 
to develop and investigate new and ex- 
tended uses for anthracite, but also as a 
center of organization for the study of 
mining methods, for the mine water sur- 
vey, and for the engineering organiza- 
tions concerned with the industrial de- 
velopment of the area. It could assist 
materially in the health problems in 
anthracite mining and in the solution of 
the acid and silt problems in mine 
waters. It would also help to coordinate 
the activities of the Pennsylvania State 
and local agencies with those of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Mr. Speaker, long before that recom- 
mendation was made I had introduced a 
bill for the construction of a Laboratory 
or Research Station for Anthracite dur- 
ing the 76th Congress and it was finally 
adopted. The laboratory, established at 
Schuylkill Haven, Pa., following the war 
is now a reality and my hope is that 
there will emerge from that institution 
outstanding results. 

Another long-term proposal is that the 
Allegheny Forest Experiment Station 
operated by the Federal Government 
should be given adequate support to ex- 
pedite completion of its economic survey 
of the anthracite forest region with a 
view to the adoption of a vigorous pro- 
gram of reforestation. 

Mr. Speaker, while not a great deal 
ever came from this proposal, I am now 
in possession of a report of a survey 
from the Forest Service of the Agricul- 
ture Department regarding reforesta- 
tion in Northumberland and Schuylkill 
Counties and which I hope can be uti- 
lized in our efforts to strengthen our 
economy. 

Mr. Speaker, those are a few of the 
things we have attempted to do from a 
legislative standpoint in helping our an- 
thracite industry. 
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Now, while we have been trying to as- 
sist our basic industry, as related above, 
by attempting to stabilize the industry, 
this same Government of ours has been 
permitting the influx of residual oil on 
the eastern seaboard, which displaces 
many millions of tons of coal each year. 
I understand that such importations 
displace some 40 or 45 million tons of 
coal annually—both anthracite and bi- 
tuminous coal. 

In addition to the influx of foreign 
waste oil, we have been hurt by the Big 
and Little Inch pipelines built by the 
Government in the war effort. We had 
no complaint to make when these pipe- 
lines were built because of the necessity 
to aid in winning the war. We did not 
intend to have them later used by pri- 
vate enterprise in competition and in- 
jury to the coal industry. 

We objected strenuously to their being 
sold to the oil and gas industries after 
the war because we knew it would hurt 
our anthracite markets. It did hurt us 
very severely and the Government did 
assist the oil and gas industries by so 
doing. 

Mr. Speaker, this great Government 
of ours—and it is the greatest in the 
world—has teen to it that other great 
areas of our country have been rehabili- 
tated and their economies increased by 
so doing—even though it has caused 
some dislozations in our own coal-min- 
ing areas. I will not take the time of the 
House to dwell on these particular areas 
at this time, but they have left their 
scars, nevertheless, in our area. 

Now what have the people of the an- 
thracite area done to help themselves? 

Well, while we have been trying to stay 
the continued onslaught of unemploy- 
ment by helping to stabilize our anthra- 
cite mining industry, our people and our 
communities have been doing a splendid 
job in organizing in various ways, and 
indeed have succeeded in securing new 
plants in many of our communities and 
also expanding plants already there. 

Our people want to work, as is evi- 
denced by the fact that thousands of 
them travel over 100 miles each day in 
commuting back and forth to work. 
Others are compelled to leave their fam- 
ilies for the week and return home on 
weekends. 

President Eisenhower very correctly 
said in a speech that in his opinion, 
“America does nct prosper unless all 
Americans prosper.” 

The President is greatly concerned 
about unemployment and especially 
chronic unemployment, and is trying to 
do something about it. 

At the present time the unemploy- 
ment figure for my District in Pennsyl- 
vania is 22,500. In Schuylkill County we 
have 16,200 unemployed, and in North- 
umberland 6,350. This means in Schuyl- 
kill County alone 20.6 percent are unem- 
ployed. 

In addition to the Douglas-Payne bill, 
S. 3683, many bills have been introduced 
by both political parties in the 84th and 
85th Congresses, 

In the House, along with others I in- 
troduced the administration bill on Feb- 
oi 28, 1957. My particular bill is H. R. 
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I appreciate the fact that the Rules 
Committee has granted us a rule on S. 
3683 that is an open rule and provides 
for 2 hours general debate. 

I have tried to show you that the 
anthracite area at least, is chronically 
effected. We are still struggling to get 
out of it and it is my hope that we can 
a a bill out that will be satisfactory to 
all. 

I mentioned before the Rules Com- 
mittee and again in the debate today on 
the rule that I am for a bill which would 
have for its objective the rehabilitation 
of areas of severe chronic unemploy- 
ment. I want a bill that will become 
law and that will meet with the Presi- 
dent’s approval, 

I believe I have given you a true pic- 
ture of the situation in the anthracite 
area and particularly in my District. 

In spite of the several legislative aids 
which I enumerated and the wonderful 
job done by our various communities 
(and they are continuing their efforts in 
this respect) in which they have built 
plants and expanded and remodeled 
others they have reached the end of 
their own resources, They now look for 
Federal assistance. 

Rather than have no bill at all and 
to meet the requirements of the admin- 
istration, if we are to get any assistance 
for real chronic areas of unemployment 
I would ask that we substitute for S. 
3683 the administration bill which is the 
same as the bill I introduced February 28, 
1957, H. R. 5468. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may desire 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Morcan]. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, for 
some time I have been working to allevi- 
ate and aid the plight of the unemployed 
in my district. Therefore, I have a vital 
interest in this legislation because I be- 
lieve that it will be helpful in offsetting 
the chronic unemployment in surplus 
labor areas not only in my District, but 
in other parts of the country. 

In my Congressional District in Penn- 
sylvania, we have a chronic unemploy- 
ment problem. It has increased sharply 
during the past years. The increase in 
unemployment may be attributed in part 
to the decline of the coal industry of 
which a large portion of my District is 
concerned. Mines have been closed 
down due to the depletion of coal de- 
posits, and due to the reduction of man- 
power required in mining coal through 
technological improvements. Competi- 
tion from low-grade fuel oil for indus- 
trial and transportation use has also been 
responsible for the reduction in demand 
for soft coal. In the bituminous fields 
of central and southwestern Pennsyl- 
vania employment of miners has dropped 
steadily since 1950. We also have some 
steel mills, but many hundreds of men 
who worked in the steel mills have lost 
their jobs because of automation. 

Recent figures from the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security in Harrisburg indi- 
cate that in Greene County in my Con- 
gressional District, 15.67 percent of the 
labor force is unemployed; in Washing- 
ton County 15.1 percent is unemployed; 
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and in Fayette County 27.8 percent is un- 
employed. 

In the Uniontown-Connellsville area in 
Fayette County, which communities are 
eligible for aid under this bill, the aver- 
age unemployment rate in 1953 was 12 
percent. In 1954 the rate increased to 23 
percent; in 1955 the rate was 21 percent 
and was the highest individual rate of 
unemployment in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania. In 1956, the unemployment rate 
was 13 percent; in 1957, 15 percent; and 
as of March 1958, it was 26 percent. The 
decline of bituminous coal mining and 
the gradual supplanting of the beehive- 
coke industry by more economical by- 
product coke have added to the unem- 
ployment in this area. 

What happens in communities like 
these where there is excessive and 
chronic unemployment? Some of them 
become ghost towns. The people have 
no choice but to move to some other place 
or State in the hope of finding a more 
lucrative field of employment. In many 
and most instances, however, the people 
own their own homes or are buying their 
homes. They love their community. 
That is where they have their roots and 
they want to stay there so long as they 
have any chance at all of maxing a go 
of it. Many of these people will drive 
75 or 100 miles to find employment and 
many travel this distance back and forth 
every day just so that they will be able 
to bring a paycheck back to the family. 

Anyone who has seen a community af- 
fected by chronic unemployment knows 
how it stifles the economic life of the 
entire community. When this unem- 
ployment persists through months and 
in many cases years, families of jobless 
workers use up their savings and exhaust 
their entitlement to unemployment com- 
pensation and other benefits designed to 
serve as stopgap-short-run economic 
cushions. Because the economic life of 
many of our communities is based on a 
single dominant industry, it is excep- 
tionally difficult for those out of work 
to find jobs in the area. 

Economic revival is dependent upon 
creating a new base and nuclei for 
growth and expansion of employment. 
Through technical assistance and re- 
training facilities we can breathe new 
life into these communities. 

Valiant efforts are being made to re- 
habilitate our depressed areas by local 
groups which are engaged in develop- 
ment activities, industry promotion cam- 
paigns, fund raising campaigns, and 
plant building programs. I have the 
highest of praise for them, It is evident, 
however, that State and local activities 
are not sufficient. Federal cooperation 
and support, such as provided under this 
bill are needed to supplement the efforts 
of State and local communities. 

Mr. Chairman, we do not want hand- 
outs. We do want the prospect of work, 
of new jobs, and new industries, which 
in itself will bring about a more healthy 
community life and a fuller utilization 
and development of our human re- 
sources. I believe this bill goes direct 
to the problem and holds real promise 
of practical and effective assistance. It 
has my wholehearted support and I hope 
sincerely that the bill will pass. 
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Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may desire 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. RHODES]. 

Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, S. 3683, the Area Redevelop- 
ment Act is sound bipartisan legislation 
to provide the type of economic assist- 
ance program needed to solve the prob- 
lems of chronic unemployment and 
severe economic distress which plague 
communities in every part of the coun- 
try. Action on this legislation is long 
overdue. It deserves the support of 
every Member who is concerned with our 
Nation’s economic stability and the well- 
being of our people. 

Pennsylvania has been particularly 
hard hit by the economic recession. 
Our State has had more pockets of un- 
employment, in good times and bad, 
than any other State in the country. 
Eighteen labor areas in Pennsylvania 
have had 6 percent or more unemployed 
in at least 18 of the past 24 months, 
The coal mining industry has been a 
major cause of chronic economic distress 
for many years. The steel industry is 
always among the first to be affected by 
an economic downturn. The textile and 
hosiery industries have seriously de- 
clined during the past decade. 

Gov. George Leader of Pennsylvania 
testified before the House Banking and 
Currency Committee last April on this 
legislation. He strongly supported the 
objectives of S. 3683 and outlined the 
steps being taken by our State to meet 
this critical problem. Pennsylvania has 
established an industrial development 
authority, making available second 
mortgage loans to encourage the influx 
of new and diversified types of industry. 
Industrial development groups have been 
established in many communities to 
bring in new industry. Pennsylvania is 
also assisting its municipalities with 
urban redevelopment programs, plan- 
ning grants, and public works programs, 

But Pennsylvania’s experience, like 
that of many other States, has shown 
that regardless of the magnitude of the 
effort to solve this problem of economi- 
cally depressed areas, high levels of un- 
employment have persisted. It is obvi- 
ous that in a highly integrated national 
economy such as ours the economic 
policies of the Federal Government are 
a major overriding factor in the eco- 
nomic vitality of any labor market area 
in the Nation. 

The Federal Government therefore 
has a direct responsibility in assisting 
its citizens at the State and local levels 
of government in the joint effort to solve 
this problem which is growing in scope 
and severity. Chronic unemployment is 
not an overnight development but a 
gradual deterioration of the economies 
of many communities. These pockets of 
unemployment are danger signals, warn- 
ing us of basic weaknesses in our in- 
dustrial machine. We can no longer 
afford to overlook or minimize their im- 
portance. Idle men and idle machines 
are a waste of human and productive 
capacities. If our Nation is to continue 
its economic growth and meet the chal- 
lenge of the Soviet system throughout 
the world, we must utilize to the utmost 
all of our available skill and resources, 
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Mr. Chairman, this legislation has 
been referred to as “an American point 
4 program.” I say that it is about time 
that we take positive action to meet this 
critical problem. S. 3683 will help these 
distressed areas to help themselves again 
achieve a high level of productivity, em- 
ployment, and a higher standard of liv- 
ing. It would provide Federal loans for 
industrial projects at reasonable rates of 
interest; it would authorize grants to as- 
sist redevelopment areas in providing 
needed public utility services for new 
plants; it would authorize technical as- 
sistance to depressed areas in planning 
their redevelopment programs; it would 
expedite urban renewal and planning as- 
sistance to communities of substantial 
and persistent unemployment; and, fi- 
nally it provides assistance for the 
retraining of workers who have been dis- 
placed by technological changes in an 
industry, so that they may find employ- 
ment in new industries located in the 
community. 

Mr. Chairman, S. 3683 is a sound and 
logical approach to the problems of these 
areas of economic distress. It is a legiti- 
mate implementation of the Employment 
Act of 1946, which sets forth the basic 
responsibility of the Federal Government 
“to promote maximum employment, pro- 
duction, and purchasing power.” 

The Area Redevelopment Act would do 
much more than to increase the produc- 
tive capacity, earning power, and living 
standards of the millions of Americans 
directly benefited. It would also pro- 
vide a powerful stimulant to many other 
segments of our economy. 

I urge the passage of S. 3683 without 
further delay. 

Mr. TALLE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Saytor]. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, Presi- 
dent Abraham Lincoln, the man who 
was the first President of the Republican 
Party made the statement, “That it is 
the obligation and the duty of Govern- 
ment to do those things for the people 
which they cannot do for themselves or 
do so well for themselves.” Since 1954 
I and many other Members of the House 
have been attempting to bring to the 
floor of the House of Representatives a 
bill in which the Government will assist 
some of our American citizens who hap- 
pen to reside in communities that are 
classified as distressed areas. I am hap- 
py to support this piece of legislation. 
To me, the issue involved here is a moral 
issue—whether or not the Congress of 
the United States is going to recognize 
the plight of some of the citizens of this 
country who are in this condition 
through no fault of their own, and who 
have done everything within their power 
to help themselves. 

I was amused by some of the com- 
ments that were made during the discus- 
sion on the rule, that this is a socialistic 
measure. Let us look at some of the men 
who are supporting this bill. The gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, Dr. Fenton, 
who just preceded me, has served in this 
House for 20 years. He served honor- 
ably in the First World War and was 
awarded the Silver Star for bravery. The 
Honorable James E. Van Zaxpr has served 
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in this House for 18 years, served 
in two world wars, is at the present time 
a captain in the United States Naval Re- 
serves and the head of the Reserve unit 
on the Hill. He has served 3 times 
as National Commander of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, the only man in the 
history of that organization that ever 
served for 3 terms. A fine type of 
socialist that they are pointing to now. 
If that is socialism, then that is the kind 
of socialism that I am satisfied the peo- 
ple of this country want. I picked these 
two veteran Republicans out, but you 
can also find them on the other side as 
well. WRIGHT Patman, the distin- 
guished gentleman from Texas, who is 
known to have at heart the interests of 
the American people; Brooxs Hays, lay 
head of the Baptist Church in the United 
States. If men of that caliber are in 
favor of this legislation, in order to give 
a lift to the citizens of this country who 
have done everything that they can for 
themselves and now turn to their Gov- 
ernment for help, I am in favor of it, and 
I think every Member of the House 
should be for it also. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield, why is the 
gentleman himself so modest? 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. MULTER. Just to mention a few 
other socialists who support this meas- 
ure, Governor Knight of California, 
Mayor Miriana of Detroit, and any num- 
ber of others I could list, Democrats and 
Republicans alike, Governors of States, 
mayors of cities, all of whom support 
this measure. 

Mr. SAYLOR. This cuts across party 
lines, and I agree with the gentleman. 
This measure has the support of leaders 
in all branches of government both at 
the local, State, and national level. 

For several years, I have been advo- 
cating enactment of area redevelopment 
legislation. I have contended that such 
action is a necessary step toward achiev- 
ing economic stabilization on a country- 
wide basis. It would serve to bridge the 
gaps and crevices which inevitably occur 
along the road to economic progress in a 
highly industrialized society. 

The bill we are considering today will 
benefit my Congressional District, and 
other surplus labor areas throughout 
this Nation. It calls for a Federal pro- 
gram designed to assist in maintaining 
a high level of prosperity and employ- 
ment. It provides for the planning and 
construction of useful public facilities, 
not only to mitigate substantial unem- 
ployment, but to provide permanent 
capital improvements of a nature which 
will strengthen the national economy 
and increase the well-being of all citizens. 

As a firm advocate of the free eco- 
nomic system, unfettered by Govern- 
ment restraints and devoid of Federal 
invasions into fields of business, I feel 
this program is especially necessary in a 
period of international uncertainty, for 
it would help to maintain the industrial 
flexibility required for a sound defense 
structure. It is additionally essential in 
an era of rapid technological advance in 
which local employment conditions are 
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subject to sudden disruptions with ex- 
tended applications of automatic devices. 
In brief, it appears that this legislation 
would tend to allay whatever fear might 
otherwise seize working men and women 
when automation threatens to dispense 
with their jobs. 

The need for depressed area legisla- 
tion has been proved conclusively, as 
evidenced by the hearings conducted by 
the House and Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committees, the various bills in- 
troduced by colleagues, and the vigor- 
ous support given by them, the press, 
and State officials. It is a well-known 
fact that many communities in the 
United States have not shared in the 
economic growth and prosperity that 
have prevailed throughout the country, 
and the Federal Government shares the 
responsibility of alleviating the economic 
distress in these areas. 

During the 83d, 84th, and 85th Con- 
gresses, I have introduced bills on area 
redevelopment legislation and vigorously 
supported their enactment. Since we 
have millions and millions of dollars to 
set up aid and assistance to all coun- 
tries in the world, I contend that at 
least equal consideration should be given 
to the American worker in his request 
for legislation that would give him 
steady employment and enable him to 
pay his own way over a mighty bumpy 
economic highway. 

Area redevelopment legislation is es- 
sential to prevent unnecessary waste of 
human resources. It is a deterrent to 
distasteful dependence upon direct aid, 
which is a more expensive and totally 
extravagant substitute. And it has in- 
valuable psychological value, for it gives 
our working people a feeling of security 
otherwise wanting in these times. 

Mr. Chairman, while extensive and 
sustained efforts on the part of many 
communities to make a comeback have 
been proven, the persistence of de- 
pressed conditions has often tended to 
sap the vitality of many communities, 
retarding local efforts to rehabilitate 
their industry. 

Many towns are so-called one-indus- 
try, and economic revival is dependent 
upon creating a new base and nuclei 
for growth and expansion in employ- 
ment. Our Nation will be less subject 
to the extremes of business cycles if 
distressed areas are revitalized as they 
appear. Federal assistance is necessary 
to help put communities back on their 
feet. Given appropriate guidance and 
financing, as in this bill, State and local 
redevelopment groups can be expected to 
create new opportunities for the revital- 
ization of their areas. 

Mr. Chairman, I support this measure 
and urge that it be passed. 

Mr. TALLE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Van ZANDT] 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Chairman, a 
special task force for the Rockefeller 
Brothers Fund recently made public a 
2-year study on the rehabilitation of 
economically distressed areas and seg- 
ments of the population. In reading the 
report, I was greatly iiapressed by it and 
especially this quotation: “The Nation 
is paying a high price for its depressed 
areas in terms of human wastage.” 
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Mr, Chairman, my State of Pennsyl- 
vania has its share of this human wast- 
age. To be frank, we have more than 
any other State in the Union since out of 
the 89 substantial labor-surplus areas in 
the Nation, 10 of them are located in the 
Keystone State. In addition, 9 of the 
182 smaller labor-surplus areas are 
located in Pennsylvania. 

These figures definitely prove that 
from an economic standpoint Pennsyl- 
vania is paying dearly today in terms of 
unemployment which, translated by the 
Rockefeller Brothers Fund reports, 
means human wastage. 

As the Representative of the 20th Con- 
gressional District of Pennsylvania com- 
prised of Blair, Centre, and Clearfield 
Counties, I have firsthand knowledge of 
the evils of unemployment and so-called 
human wastage, because for years two 
of my labor force areas have been clas- 
sified by the United States Department 
of Labor as chronic labor-surplus areas. 

At the moment, out of a labor force of 
approximately 91,000, nearly 15,000 or 
16 percent are unemployed. Incidental- 
ly, we have had in recent months as high 
as 20 percent unemployment in these 
areas. 

Mr. Chairman, the chronic unemploy- 
ment that exists in my Congressional 
District had its beginning following 
World War II and has been constant 
with the exception of a short period 
during the Korean war. The unemploy- 
ment results from depressed conditions 
in two basic industries; namely, bitumi- 
nous coal and railroading. Naturally, 
related industries such as brick yards, 
machine shops, etc. are likewise affected. 

The depressed conditions that I have 
mentioned result principally from sub- 
stitute fuels such as foreign residual oil 
from Venezuela which have just about 
destroyed our eastern seaboard coal 
market. Then also, the loss of this coal 
as freight and the conversion of locomo- 
tive power from steam to diesel power, to- 
gether with other technological develop- 
ments in the railroad industry are con- 
tributing factors. 

During the past several years I have 
called attention at various times to the 
depressed conditions in the coal and rail- 
road industries and cited the underlying 
reasons for the chronic unemployment 
that has resulted from the distressing 
situation. 

It is significant to state that my views 
have been confirmed by the House Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currencey. H.R. 
2099 which accompanies S. 3683 spe- 
cifically mentions my hometown of Al- 
toona, Pa., as being adversely affected by 
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“technological change” which is listed 
among the various contributing factors 
to chronic unemployment in labor sur- 
plus areas, The report states: 


The key to the increasing prosperity of the 
American economy has been productivity, 
which in turn stems from technological 
progress. The economy as a whole benefits 
from such technological change, but some 
of the workers displaced by innovations or 
technological shifts are not readily re- 
absorbed into the ranks of the employed. 

One community thus affected is Altoona, 
Pa. Until recently, Altoona was the largest 
steam locomotive repair center in the United 
States. The rapid dieselization of railways 
since the end of World War II has changed 
the pattern of skills required by locomotive 
repairmen. A large number of fairly special- 
ized mechanics were formerly employed in 
Altoona in the repair shops. But as rail- 
roads switched from steam to diesel loco- 
motives, their skills were no longer required. 
Diesel locomotives are not repaired by the 
same type of mechanic, nor in the same 
place, as the older steam locomotives. 


The House report adds that “tech- 
nological change has also contributed to 
the displacement of coal miners.” In 
commenting on “shifts in demand” from 
coal to gas and oil, the House report 
states: 

Although technological change has con- 
tributed to the decline in coal mining by 
reducing employment per ton of output, an 
even more important cause has been a shift 
in demand from coal to oil on the railroads, 
in industry, and in homes. The declining 
consumption of coal has had secondary ef- 
fects * * * for example where railroad man- 
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power requirements have been severely cur- 
tailed due to the reduced shipments of coal. 


To be a little more specific, in the 
central Pennsylvania area, which com- 
prises several Congressional Districts, the 
production of bituminous coal has been 
on the decline since 1948. For example, 
58 million tons were produced in 1948 
as compared with 36 million tons in 1957 
or a loss in production of 48 percent. 
In manpower, in 1948 these mines em- 
ployed nearly 49,000 miners while in 1957 
the number employed was approximately 
23,000, a decrease of 54 percent. In 
ri aig words, 26,000 coal miners lost their 
jobs. 

In all fairness, the loss of coal produc- 
tion and jobs cannot be wholly charged 
to foreign residual oil because when the 
railroads shifted from steam to diesel 
power and homeowners converted to oil 
and gas, these changes were reflected in 
the total loss of coal production and 
manpower. 

In addition to the loss of production 
and jobs in the coal industry, let me cite 
some figures concerning the unemploy- 
ment situation at Altoona, Pa., where we 
have the largest railroad shops in the 
world. 

As the following chart will show, from 
a peak employment of 14,361 in 1951 in 
the Pennsylvania Railroad shops at Al- 
toona, the number has decreased to the 
point that as of August 1, 1958, there 
were only 2,500 employed or a reduction 
of 11,861 jobs. 


Altoona, Pa., Pennsylvania RR. Works, number of employees (active) as of 15th of month 


1952 1953 1954 1955 1957 1958 
8,000 | 5,307 9, 359 7,987 
5,995 | 5,487 | 9,231 | 7,987 
5,007 5, 525 8,885 | 7,888 
4,580 | 6,171 | 8,161 | 6,984 
4,765 | 6,798 | 8161| 7,077 
4,750 | 7,226 | 8,408 | 6,583 
4,780 | 7,803 | 5,328 | 6,579 
4,831 | 8,184 | 5,360 6,746 
4,831 | 8,905 | 6,982] 6,869 
5,104 | 8,973 | 7,577 | 6,605 
5,280 | 9,320 | 7,850] 6,465 
5,179 9, 368 7,850 | 6,458 


In addition to the loss of these jobs in 
the Pennsylvania Railroad shops, sev- 
eral thousand jobs have been abolished 
in the operating divisions of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad in the Altoona area. 

Therefore, it is proper to say that in 
the railroad field alone in the Altoona 
area there has been a loss of some 14,000 
jobs. i 
In mentioning this loss of jobs, as can 
be expected, many unemployed rail- 
roaders in the Altoona area as well as 
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coal miners, have been forced to seek 
employment elsewhere. Therefore, as I 
said in the beginning of my statement, 
the overall unemployment at this time 
in my Congressional District is approxi- 
mately 15,000. 

It is interesting to note from the fol- 
lowing chart that nearly 18 percent of 
the population of my Congressional Dis- 
trict are living on surplus commodities. 
Among this large group are many of the 
unemployed who have exhausted their 
eligibility for unemployment benefits. 


County 


45, 618 


— 11 — 


June 1958 
Recipi- | Per- 
ents cent 


Nortr.—The above figures represent the total recipients of s 
income is inadequate to meet the minimum requirements of n 


us commodities and are comprised of public assistance cases, the unemployed, pensioners, and persons whose 
as established by the income scale of the Pennsylvania Department of Public Assistance. 
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Mr. Chairman, this unemployment 
in my Congressional District is chronic 
and not seasonal. It has plagued us 
for years despite our determined ef- 
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through diversification of our industrial 
life. 

The following chart covering a period 
from July 1956 to July 1958 shows very 
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try has been enjoying prosperity the two 
labor areas in my Congressional Dis- 
trict—namely, Altoona and Clearfield- 
Du Bois—have been the victims of 


forts to rehabilitate our economy definitely that while the rest of the coun- chronic unemployment. 
Unemployment and labor force data—State of Pennsylvania and selected labor market areas 
State of Pennsylvania Altoona ! Clearfield-Du Bois 2 Bellefonte-State College 
Ratio Ratio Ratio Ratio 
Date Unem- | unem- Unem- | unem- unem- unem- 
Labor ploy- ploy- Labor ploy- ploy- Labor ploy- Labor ploy- 
force ment ment force ment ment force ment force ment 
to labor to labor to labor to la bor 
force force | force force 
Percent| Percent Percent Percent 
July 1958. 4,750,000 | 517,000} 10. 54. 000 9, S0 18.1 36, 700 5,000 13.6 
June 1958. 4,753,000 520, 00% 10.9 54, 000 9.000 | 16.7 36, 500 5,200 14.2 
4, 669, 200 473, 000 10.1 53, 700 9, 200 17.0 36, 500 5, 000 13.7 
4, 687, 700 509, 000 10.9 83. 700 9, 300 17.3 36, 500 5, 400 14.8 
4, 653, 100 188. 000 10.5 53.700 8. 900 16. 6 36, 500 5, 000 13.0 
4, 650, 500 464. 000 10.0 53. 700 7, 800 14.5 36. 500 5, 000 13.0 
4, 650, 500 435, 000 9.4 53, 700 7, 200 13.4 36, 500 4, 400 12.1 
4, 708. 000 | 276. 000 5.9 53, 800 6, 300 11.7 (4) @) (9 
4, 521, 000 297, 000 6.6 55, 100 5, 000 91 (9 (*) (9 
4, 537, 000 000 6.7 52, 700 8, 100 315.4 9 ($) 9 


Area consists of Blair County. 
$ Area consists of all of Clearfield County and parts 
Counties 


Pata not available. 
of Centre and Jefferson 


Source; Pennsylvania Bureau of Employment Security, 


3 Drop in employment in railroad equipment industry due to effects of steel strike. 


Many times you hear unkindly criti- 
cism to the effect that local communi- 
ties in labor surplus areas are lax in 
helping themselves. That is not true 
in my area of central Pennsylvania. 
Years ago my communities organized 
area redevelopment groups and have 
constantly sought to attract new indus- 
tries in a determined effort to bolster 
the economy. They have given of their 
time, money, and effort. They have bor- 
rowed at the banks to the legal limit 
and have been aided by the Small Busi- 
ness Administration and the State of 
Pennsylvania. Frankly, they have gone 
the limit and need further assistance 
such as is provided for in the area re- 
development bill now before us for con- 
sideration. 

Many communities through their area 
redevelopment groups have been suc- 
cessful in various degrees. Since 1946 
in Altoona, Pa., as a result of an active 
industrial redevelopment group that 
raised nearly a million dollars mostly 
through voluntary payroll deductions, 
11 new industries have been brought 
into the Altoona area solely through 
community, State, and Federal effort. 

These new industries have provided 
3,600 new jobs and a $12 million in- 
creased annual payroll. Seventy per- 
cent of the new jobs are for men. This 
highly successful effort stems from what 
is commonly known nationally as the 
Altoona plan. 

Mr. Chairman, as I mentioned a mo- 
ment ago these area redevelopment 
groups in their effort to attract new 
industries have borrowed at the banks 
to the legal limit and need further as- 
sistance such as provided for in the area 
redevelopment bill now before us. 

In this connection, let me quote to you 
from a letter dated July 2, 1958, which 
I received from Mr. M. M. Devorris, vice 
president for industrial development, 
Chamber of Commerce, Altoona, Pa., 
in which he cites his group’s major 
needs as follows: 

1. A ready source for first-mortgage fi- 
mancing for less than blue chip concerns. 


2. A similar financing source for working 
capital for small concerns where banking 
facilities are either inadequate or unable 
to handle such requirements. 

3. A source for financing the purchase of 
suitable industrial sites by the community 
industrial development group. 


In addition, Mr. Devorris has this to 
say: 

In principle, may I add that none of us 
connected with this program here in Al- 
toona would be very favorably inclined to 
any Federal legislation which would make 
funds available just for the asking. We be- 
lieve that only those communities that are 
putting some of their own money into these 
ventures should be eligible for Federal fi- 
nancing aid, particularly in conjunction 
with local financing institutions and in a 
manner which would supplement their abil- 
ity to finance both as to magnitude and 
risk. This, in my opinion, would be Fed- 
eral aid in the true spirit of private enter- 
prise. 


Mr. Chairman, these observations by 
Mr. Devorris are the result of years of 
experience spent in the field of indus- 
trial development. As Mr. Devorris says, 


any bill enacted by Congress should pro- 
vide Federal aid in the true spirit of 
private enterprise. In subscribing to 
these views, let me state it is my hope 
that such legislation will provide a 
schedule of real benefits to the 271 labor 
surplus areas and not prove to be merely 
of the stopgap variety. 

We who reside in these 271 labor sur- 
plus areas referred to by President 
Eisenhower as “pockets of unemploy- 
ment” have suffered too long from this 
human wastage described by the Rocke- 
feller report. 

Mr. Chairman, according to the 
United States Department of Labor the 
Nation’s unemployment was 5.3 million 
as of July 15, 1958, of which about 3 
million represents minimum annual un- 
employment, leaving about 2.3 million 
chargeable to present economic condi- 
tions. 

According to the following chart 
which covers a period from 1952 
through July 1958, the bulk of the un- 
employment in the country is found in 
the 271 labor surplus areas. 


Unemployment in major areas of substantial labor surplus in areas regularly classified by 
U. S. Department of Labor, selected months, March 1952 to September 1958 


Unemploy- Number of | Unemploy- 
labor 


National | Percent Number] ment in areas] ment 
Month and year unemploy- of labor | of labor labor classified major 
ment force surplus surplus as major r 
areas areas labor surplus 
surplus areas 
July 1958. 5, 204, 000 7.3 271 | 3, 424, 600 89 2, 796, 600 
June 1958 5, 437, 000 7.7 263 | 3, 200, 000 86 2, 500, 000 
May 1988 4, 904, 000 7.1 247 | 3, 100,000 86 2, 521, 600 
April 1958__ 5, 200, 000 7.5 247 | 3,124, 000 86 2, 521, 000 
March 1958. 5, 188, 000 7.0 149 | 2, 970, 000 70 1, 422, 000 
March 1957. 2, 693, 000 4.0 149 | 1,885,000 19 155, 000 
March 1956.. 2, 551, 000 3.8 149 | 1,793,000 19 168, 000 
March 1955.. 2, 654, 000 4.0 149 | 2, 494, 000 43 782, 000 
March 1954.. 3, 230, 000 5.0 149 | 2,181, 000 34 449, 000 
March 1953.. 1, 602, 000 2.5 149 1, 443, 000 17 139, 000 
January 1952. 2, 054, 000 3.3 143 | 1, 684,000 19 559, 000 
Nore.—1. As of Apr. 15, the enpiri in the 247 labor-surplus areas represents 37 percent of the Nation's labor 


market. 2, The unemployment in 247 


The above chart is conclusive proof 
why we need area redevelopment legisla- 
tion since it reveals that much of the un- 
employment in the Nation today exists 


labor-surplus areas represents 60 percent of the Nation’s unemployment. 
3. The 86 major labor-surplus areas represents 48.5 percent of the natio: a 


unemployment. 


within the confines of the 271 labor sur- 
plus areas and is in excess of 3,400,000. 

Allowing for a portion of this number 
to be charged to the Nation’s annual 
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minimum of 3 million unemployed, it 
simply means that if we can alleviate 
unemployment conditions in the 271 
labor surplus areas, our overall unem- 
ployment problem today would be insig- 
nificant. 

Looking at the unemployment prob- 
lem from another angle, the unemploy- 
ment in the 271 labor surplus areas 
represents over 60 percent of the Na- 
tion’s total unemployed. In other words, 
the heart of the Nation’s unemployment 
problem is centered in the 271 labor sur- 
plus areas. I should like to repeat that 
if we alleviate unemployment conditions 
in labor surplus areas, we are well on the 
way to solving the distressing problem 
of chronic unemployment. 

Mr. Chairman, the answer to our un- 
employment problem is plainly area re- 
development legislation. I have con- 
scientiously believed in the value of such 
legislation since 1954 when I introduced 
one of the first bills in Congress on the 
subject. Since that time I have intro- 
duced various versions of my first bill in 
a sincere effort to find a workable com- 
promise to this thorny problem. 

The bill before us known as S. 3683 
contains many of the features of my bill, 
H. R. 6975. It also contains some pro- 
visions I do not wholly agree with, yet I 
realize no legislative measure is perfect. 
Therefore, I think the sooner we unite in 
support of S. 3683 and get it started on 
its way to the White House, the better it 
will be for millions of the unemployed, 
hundreds of communities, many States, 
and the Nation as a whole. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I vield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. MULTER. The gentleman has 
indicated that these people are seeking 
relief. I do not think he meant that. 
This is not a relief bill. This bill will 
merely give them an opportunity to earn 
a livelihood. This is not a make-work 
project. We will not make work. This 
will give these people an opportunity to 
earn their livelihood doing work that is 
needed in their communities. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. That is correct. 
The relief we are asking for is Govern- 
ment assistance in this way: We have 
exhausted our borrowing power at the 
local banks, we have exhausted our bor- 
rowing power from the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, and we have exhausted 
our borrowing power from the Small 
Business Administration. Now, through 
this type of legislation, we look to the 
Federal Government for relief. 

Mr. MULTER. It is not relief but as- 
sistance, so they can do the job they 
want to do and that every American 
should have the opportunity to perform. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. That is exactly 
right. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. How is it proposed to 
loan money under the terms of the bill? 
The bill provides as follows: 


No evidences of indebtedness shall be pur- 
chased and no loans shall be made unless it 
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is determined that there is a reasonable as- 
surance of repayment. 


On what other basis do banks lend 
money? 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. May I say to the 
gentleman from Iowa that the people I 
represent can and will give ample as- 
surance of repayment of any loans re- 
ceived from the Government. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may desire 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. BYRNE]. 

Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I also represent a distressed 
area. The previous speaker spoke about 
railroaders. There are railroad yards 
filled to capacity with empty cars. I 
have about 25,000 railroaders unem- 
ployed in my District, besides those un- 
employed in the shipping industry, and 
other industries as well. One out of 
every ten is unemployed in my District. 
Industry has been moving to other cities 
causing greater distress. This bill will 
give our distressed areas a new oppor- 
tunity to redevelop its industries and 
through local financing—35 percent— 
with loans from the Government—65 
percent—to relieve the employment 
problem and return the area to pro- 
ductivity. 

Mr. Chairman, I support this bill and 
ask that all Members give their whole- 
hearted support to the bill. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Eighty-nine 
Members are present, nota quorum. The 
Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 171] 

Allen, Calif. Durham Michel 
Anderson, Engle Miller, N. Y, 

Mont Evins Minshall 
Anfuso Friedel Montoya 
Ashley Glenn A 
Ayres Gordon O'Neill 
Bailey Gregory , Powell 
Bass, Tenn. Preston 

Hébert Prouty 

Bentley Radwan 
Blitch Holt Robeson, Va. 
Boland James Shelley 
Bolling Jenkins Shuford 
Boykin Kearney Smith, Kans 
Brooks, La Kearns ith, 
Brownson Keogh Smith, Va 
Buckley Kilburn Spence 
Burdick Kluczynski Steed 
Cannon Landrum Teague, Tex. 
Celler Latham Vanik 
Chamberlain McIntire Wainwright 
Colher uson Weaver 
Cooley Mailliard Williams, N. Y. 
Dellay Marshall Willis 
Dies Mason Winstead 
Doyle May 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Boccs, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(S. 3683), and finding itself without a 
quorum, he had directed the roll to be 
called, when 346 Members responded to 
their names, a quorum, and he submitted 
herewith the names of the absentees to 
be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 
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Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may desire 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. McCormack}. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
I desire to announce that if this bill is 
disposed of today, I shall then ask unan- 
imous consent that when the House ad- 
journs today it adjourn to meet on Mon- 
day next. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may de- 
sire to the gentleman from Missouri 
LMr. CARNAHAN]. 

Mr. CARNAHAN, Mr. Chairman, this 
legislation establishing a comprehensive 
unified program at the Federal level to 
attack the many problems of continuing 
low income in depressed areas in a con- 
sistent and concerted fashion is long 
overdue. Many localities throughout 
the country have long been suffering 
from chronic unemployment. This un- 
employment and underemployment pre- 
sents a double threat to our way of life. 
It threatens both our internal strength 
and our external security. 

It threatens our internal strength be- 
cause such strength has been and will 
continue to be based on a continually 
growing domestic market. If many of 
our people through unemployment are 
removed from the market as full-scale 
consumers our economy will not con- 
tinue to grow as it should. 

Moreover, a powerful motive force in 
our economic growth has been our ac- 
ceptance of the idea of equality of op- 
portunity as a social goal. If opportu- 
nity is drastically limited in many areas 
through no fault of the communities 
themselves, faith in our objectives will 
be impaired and the motive force which 
that faith supplies will be correspond- 
ingly weakened. 

Chronic unemployment threatens our 
external security because it mars our 
posture and at the same time prevents 
us from realizing our full strength. The 
loss of production and income and the 
dissipation of human effort resulting 
from our failure to utilize our full eco- 
nomic potential is an added danger to 
our security. Chronic unemployment 
anywhere in our economy is a matter of 
national concern. 

There are many areas in this country 
where local enterprise and initiative have 
been smothered and depressed by the 
existence of persistent and chronic un- 
employment. Areas suffering from pro- 
longed unemployment are much like in- 
dividuals who have been physically ill. 
They lose heart and courage, they be- 
come resigned and discouraged, their 
physical energies have been drained. 
Such communities, like the physically ill 
individual, need the outside help of a 
professional agency dedicated to provid- 
ing them with specific guidance and 
courage and assistance. 

Many of these areas of unemployment 
and underdevelopment have low finan- 
cial resources and are, therefore, less 
capable of raising the capital required 
for long-term bold programs for develop- 
ment. The very fact that unemploy- 
ment has persisted and become chronic 
has meant that the communities’ tax 
rolls have suffered and their financial 
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resources have been drained. Such com- 
munities are not capable of financing 
their own programs for development. 

This legislation is designed for the 
benefit of our own people. I urge the 
membership of the House to give this 
bill the support it deserves and trust 
tnat ic will Pass tne House Witn an over- 
whelming majority. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. PERKINS]. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of S. 3683, the Area Redevel- 
opment Act. I have been interested in 
legislation of this type for several years. 
I introduced legislation in the 82d, 83d, 
and 84th Congresses, and the first bill 
that I introduced when Congress con- 
vened in 1957 was an Area Redevolpment 
Act. 

We were unable to get much support 
for legislation that would benefit these 
chronic labor-surplus areas until a re- 
port of the Joint Economic Committee 
in 1955 urged a program such as is con- 
tained in this legislation. Depressed 
areas are not a product of the recession. 
They have existed during periods when 
the rest of the Nation has enjoyed full 
employment and even shortages of labor. 
The recession has, however, accentuated 
the grave economic problems of these 
areas. During periods of prosperity, 
some persons from depressed areas have 
migrated at great sacrifices, to other 
more fortunate areas to secure employ- 
ment there. But when the onslaught of 
unempioyment hit the Nation many of 
these employees from depressed areas 
were the first victims of the recession 
and were the first to lose their jobs be- 
cause of the limited seniority they had 
acquired in their new jobs. Conse- 
quently, they were forced to return to 
their old homes where they had at least 
a roof over their heads and where they 
could share in the meager resources of 
their relatives apd friends. 

It was a great source of disappoint- 
ment that we refused even to consider 
a couple of weeks ago, the bill which 
provided for loans to build community 
facilities. We must not fail to dis- 
charge our responsibility to needy com- 
munities for a second time. However, 
the impact of the legislation which we 
are considering would be felt not only 
in depressed areas, it would help the 
total economy because by rehabilitating 
the chronic depressed areas we would 
be increasing demand for the products 
in more prosperous communities and 
the whole Nation will gain. 

There are several important features 
about S. 3683 which I feel the commit- 
tee should approve: 

First. It establishes a revolving loan 
fund to be available to business which 
desires to expand in depressed areas. 
This will create new jobs in these com- 
munities. 

Second. Depressed communities which 
have never had a chance to develop their 
resources and those which have suffered 
from chronic unemployment and whose 
tax base has deteriorated, will become 
eligible for grants in order to improve 
public facilities which would make them 
more attractive to private industry to 
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locate new plants in these areas. For 
example, in my own district the devel- 
opment of industrial Water would make 
some of the communities more attrac- 
tive for expanding business and this 
would mean the difference between want 
and misery to many of the people in 
these c6mmunities and a life of produc- 
tive contribution to the total economy. 

Third. The bill provides for technical 
assistance to communities to survey 
their economic potential so that they 
could best plan for the expansion of 
their economic base. 

Mr. Chairman, this legislation will 
also be beneficial to 38 percent of the 
commercial farms of the United States 
which are classified as lower produc- 
tion farms, defined as farms of less than 
$2,500 value, gross sales. You will notice 
from the report that the percentage of 
farm families receiving under $1,000 a 
year net money is 28 percent, with an 
additional 24 percent receiving between 
$1,000 and $2,000. 

Mr. DENTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PERKINS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. DENTON, I support this legisla- 
tion. I have been in favor of such leg- 
islation for the past 3 or 4 years. Four 
years ago in the District I represent there 
was one industrial area where there was 
serious unemployment. Now we have 3 
industrial areas where there is serious 
unemployment and 1 agricultural area 
that will benefit by the passage of this 
bill. 

I know the need for this legislation. 
May I say to those people who do not 
have so-called distressed areas in their 
districts that I know by experience that 
unemployment spreads. You have it in 
one area and it spreads to another. 

We hear a lot of talk about the budget 
being unbalanced, and I am worried 
about it, but the reason the budget is 
unbalanced is not so much because of 
expenditures, as it is because the Gov- 
ernment’s receipts are below the expec- 
tations. In the last year expenditures 
were $400 million less than estimated but 
we took in $3.2 billion less than expected. 
This was because income and profits 
were down due to the recession. Con- 
sequently, if legislation of this kind had 
been passed 3 or 4 years ago and it had 
prevented the spread of unemployment, 
we might have taken in more money and 
the budget might not have been as much 
out of balance as it is now. 

Mr. PERKINS. I wholeheartedly 
agree with the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PERKINS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. TABER. Is the gentleman ex- 
pecting that this bill will help balance 
the budget? 

Mr. PERKINS. I want to say to the 
gentleman that this bill will eventually 
help balance the budget. 

I made the statement that the insured 
unemployment of these coal-mining 
communities has averaged in excess of 
15 percent since 1953. I happen to rep- 
resent one of the outstanding bitumi- 
nous-coal areas of the country. At no 
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time has this Congress given any con- 
sideration to these communities. We 
came here a few years ago trying to get 
some preference on coal purchased by 
the Government and a rider was tacked 
onto an appropriation bill denying any 
preference to these distressed areas. I 
Say this legislafion will help to make 
these communities attractive so that in- 
dustry will come to them and so that we 
can diversify our economy. 

It is time that the Congress recognize 
that we have these chronic unemploy- 
ment districts in our economy today. 
Without action on our part, it appears 
inevitable that these areas with the high 
unemployment rate may well cause addi- 
tional areas of chronic depression to 
develop. I urge the committee to ap- 
prove the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. TALLE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. CANFIELD]. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, when 
271 labor market areas of the United 
States are classified as distressed, 89 of 
these being in the chronic or acute cate- 
gory, there must be national concern 
and action. 

It distresses me to hear any colleague 
say the bill before us has no meaning 
to him simply because it does not carry 
the promise of immediate or specific aid 
to his particular district or State. 

Whenever there is a serious fire, flood, 
or epidemic in any part of our land, all 
Americans are concerned and it is tradi- 
tional that we come to the rescue. 

Three years ago terrible flash flocds 
caused serious loss of life, uprooted 
many homes, and caused millions in 
damage to New England, especially the 
Connecticut area, and within hours car- 
avans from the Paterson-Passaic area I 
represent were on their way to Winstead 
and nearby towns with clothing, food, 
and, yes, money, to assist the suffering 
and needy. 

While my District is a distressed area 
but does not qualify under the provi- 
sions of the bill before us because of its 
specific application to areas of chronic 
and lengthy unemployment, I feel cer- 
tain I speak for my people when I sup- 
port assistance for those who have been 
so long suffering. 

A phrase has been coined on this floor 
today, Vote For Your American Neigh- 
bor.” Truly, it should be emphasized, 
when we help our neighbors we help 
ourselves. 

Mr. TALLE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Gavin]. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, talking 
about balancing the budget, I might say 
that the $3,750,000,000 British loan of 
several years ago and deferring of the 
payment of the interest charges on the 
British loan, certainly was no contribu- 
tion to balancing budgets or reducing 
the national debt. Today we are taking 
into consideration the distressed areas of 
this great country, particularly in my 
great State of Pennsylvania. We are 
considering the people of our Nation who 
are trying to find an opportunity to earn 
a livelihood. In the past 10 years we 
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spent $60 billion on various foreign-aid 
programs all over the world. As I said 
before, a million dollars is a thousand 
thousand dollars and a billion dollars is 
a thousand million dollars—we have 
spent sixty thousand million dollars 
to rehabilitate the economic and indus- 
trial life of the people of nations 
throughout the world, building hydro- 
electric projects, navigation projects, 
irrigation projects, land reclamation 
projects, highways, waterways, industrial 
projects, railway stations, and what not. 
Now this area development legislation is 
an opportunity to do something to help 
those of our own people who are in dis- 
tressed areas—people who are desper- 
ately in need of assistance—people who 
are striving and trying, under difficult 
circumstance, to make a livelihood in 
areas where no work is available. Cer- 
tainly our own distress areas are entitled 
to as much consideration as other areas 
throughout the world. I am appealing 
to those representing States with great 
agricultural interests. 

Here is a quote from an article in the 
July 28, 1958, issue of Time: 

The new farm prosperity spread across 
the board. Hardly a crop or an area failed 
to prosper. Producers of livestock and live- 
stock products took in $9.1 billion in the 
first half of this year for what actually was 
a smaller quantity of meat, poultry, and 
dairy products than they sent to market 
in January-June 1957. Even the surplus- 
ridden wheat, cotton, corn, and other crop 
producers managed to boost sales by 10 per- 
cent to $4.7 billion. In some States the in- 
crease in farmers’ cash receipts was nearly 
100 percent. Texas farmers, from January 
through May, took in $704 million versus 
$489 million in 1957. Nebraska cash receipts 
jumped from $339 million to $479 million, 
and Kansas from $212 million to $326 million. 
Leaving aside production costs, gross farm 
income during the first 6 months of this year 
ran at the rate of $38 billion—an alltime 
record. 


It pleases me to know of this great 
agricultural prosperity so every effort 
must be made to create industrial pros- 
perity. Industry and agriculture go 
hand in hand. This legislation is an op- 
portunity for the agricultural States to 
show their great interest in the indus- 
trial States where many distressed areas 
exist and where many of our people are 
having a difficult time. This legislation 
gives them an opportunity to develop 
programs and plan techniques to re- 
habilitate these areas so sorely in need 
of help. Certainly, let it not be said we 
are not as much interested in our own 
people who are out of work and who need 
our help as we are in people in other na- 
tions of the world. I sincerely hope that 
you will vote favorably on this bill and 
that it will pass by an overwhelming 
majority. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Lane]. 

Mr. LANE Mr. Chairman, in my 
opinion this is one of the most important 
pieces of legislation that we have had 
before the Congress this year. I know 
that the passage of this legislation will 


help so much so many throughout the 
United States. 


Mr. Chairman, there are six industrial 
cities which have been classified as 
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labor-surplus areas for 7 years * * * or 
ever since the present classification sys- 
tem went into operation in July of 1951. 

The population of one city dropped 
from 85,000 to 76,000 between 1945 and 
1955. This was a one-industry commu- 
nity, concentrating on the manufacture 
of textiles. As mill after mill liquidated, 
or moved to the new and modern textile 
mills that were going up in the South, 
many people had to migrate in order to 
ate jobs to replace the ones they had 
ost. 

The ancient mill buildings were not 
attractive to growth industries that 
might have filled the gap. 

The once-busy Main Street began to 
show empty stores that, like missing 
pen, were reminders of more vigorous 

ays. 

And the community, that through the 
years had made a considerable invest- 
ment in “social capital”, including roads, 
schools, hospitals, and municipal facil- 
ities of all kinds, found it difficult to 
maintain these essential services despite 
rigid economies. 

Unemployment in excess of 12 percent 
of the labor force existed, even in the 
summer of 1956, when unemployment 
nationally was at the lowest possible 
level. 

This was but one example. 

Many industrial and rural areas have 
long been suffering from chronic unem- 
ployment. 

The Labor Department maintains a 
bimonthly check on the 149 labor mar- 
kets of the Nation according to the level 
of employment and unemployment. Of 
these, 70 have a substantial labor sur- 
plus, that is, unemployment in excess of 
6 percent. This number refiects the 
current recession. But there are 15 to 
20 chronically depressed areas which 
have more than 6 percent of the labor 
force unemployed, even in periods when 
the economy, as a whole, was booming. 

The chronic localized unemployment 
of these industrial areas is usually the 
result of some basic economic change 
which affects a community’s primary 
source of jobs. Such changes include: 
decline of an industry, rapid technologi- 
cal change in an industry, depletion of 
natural resources, industrial migration. 

Some of these communities, on their 
own initiative, are making heroic efforts 
to solve their problems, but after 7 years 
it is apparent that they cannot do the 
job alone. 

The report of the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency observes that: 
“Placing the major share of the respon- 
sibility upon the local community would 
be exceedingly unwise. We have relied 
upon such efforts in the past in most 
communities now considered distressed, 
and they proved to be inadequate. The 
failure of such local efforts is the reason 
that the distressed-areas problem has 
become a national problem. The 
greater national interest dictates that 
continued economic distress anywhere is 
destructive of the national well-being 
and at variance with the Employment 
Act of 1946, which states: 


It is the continuing policy of the Federal 
Government * * * to coordinate and utilize 
all of its plans, functions, and resources for 
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the purpose of creating and maintaining full 
employment. 


Some of the affected communities, no 
matter how hard they try, have difficulty 
in overcoming the psychological block. 
In areas formerly dominated by a single 
firm or industry, it was almost impossible 
for other industries to move in. Indeed, 
in some one-company towns, the growth 
of new businesses was often discouraged 
since the dominating firm wished to pro- 
tect its labor supply, Although this ob- 
stacle may have long since disappeared 
with the liquidation of the dominant 
firm, old habits of thought persist and the 
development of new enterprises will re- 
quire encouragement and assistance. 

The purpose of S. 3683, is to help these 
areas lift themselves out of this situation, 
to transform themselves into productive 
communities enjoying the American high 
standard of living. 

The main features of this legislation 
are the proposed loans and grants de- 
signed to attract industry into these 
areas to provide jobs. 

Section 6 of the bill would provide two 
$100 million revolving funds, one for in- 
dustrial projects in industrial redevelop- 
ment areas, the other for industrial proj- 
ects in rural redevelopment areas. The 
provision of suitable plant facilities is a 
vital element in a program to create em- 
ployment opportunities, as has been 
shown by the experience of a number of 
local communities. 

This can be approached by acquiring 
sites and constructing buildings for sale 
or lease to business concerns even in 
advance of a definite agreement for their 
use by particular concerns, or by assisting 
a specified concern in providing the plant 
needed for its planned operations. The 
fact of having modern, efficient plant 
facilities readily available and calling 
them to the attention of potential users, 
often makes the difference between suc- 
cess and failure in obtaining or develop- 
ing new industries in a community. 

At least 10 percent of the total cost of 
the project must be supplied by the State, 
or any agency or subdivision thereof, or 
by a community or area organization, 
as equity capital, or as a loan. At least 
5 percent of the total cost of any proj- 
ect in an industrial development area 
must be supplied from nongovernmental 
sources. 

Section 7 would authorize appropria- 
tions of $75 million a year for grants for 
land acquisition or development for pub- 
lic facilities usage, or construction or 
alteration of public facilities in the area 
for the establishment or expansion of in- 
dustrial or commercial plants or facili- 
ties. 

Other features of S. 3683 include the 
establishment of an Area Redevelopment 
Administration in the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, grants for technical as- 
sistance, special urban renewal privileges 
for eligible areas, vocational training for 
unemployed in eligible areas, and re- 
training subsistence payments (comna- 
rable to unemployment compensation 
benefits) to unemployed undergoing re- 
training under this program. 

Of particular interest to communities 
engaged in urban renewal programs, are 
sections 13 and 14 of this bill. Section 
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13 would amend title 1 of the Housing 
Act of 1949 by adding a new section 112. 
The current limitation would be removed 
under the new proposed section 112 by 
making financial assistance available un- 
der the act for industrial development or 
redevelopment in project areas notwith- 
standing residential limitations. The 
amendment would also authorize finan- 
cial assistance to industrial redevel- 
opment areas by making eligible for 
rehabilitation a project area involving 
primarily industrial or commercial 
structures suitable for rehabilitation un- 
der the urban-renewal plan for the area. 

Section 14 of the bill would make the 
planning advances provided by section 
701 of the House act of 1954 available 
to all counties, cities, or other municipal- 
ities in industrial redevelopment areas 
without regard to the population limita- 
tion otherwise applicable. That section 
of the 1954 act now generally excludes 
the larger communities, that is, those 
over 25,000 population. 

As both major parties in their 1956 
platforms, called for Federal legislation 
to aid economically depressed areas, it is 
obvious that public opinion has crystal- 
ized in favor of such action. 

The passage of S. 3683 will put area 
redevelopment to work. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of S. 3683. I believe this legis- 
lation to be of great importance to the 
vast area of northern Michigan. North- 
ern Michigan possesses most all of the 
natural resources essential to the devel- 
opment of a healthy industrial area. I 
believe the legislation to be a step in the 
right direction in an endeavor to bring 
some balance to the industrial field in all 
sections of Michigan. I urge a favorable 
vote by my colleagues on S. 3683. 

Mr. TALLE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
7 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. HIESTAND]. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Chairman, we 
have heard many, many patient pleas, 
and I know that we are all in sympathy 
with a lot of districts that have been so 
unfortunate as to become distressed 
areas. There has been so much misin- 
formation spread around or employed by 
others than Members of this Congress 
that I feel we cannot legislate intelli- 
gently without considering the matter 
— ama calmly and see just what this 


I have characterized this bill as a gi- 
gantic boondoggle, and it has in it, as 
I mentioned before, a gigantic joker. 
This is not a $275 million bill; this is a 
bill that calls for the expenditure of over 
a billion and a quarter dollars, This 
you will see from the language at the 
3 of page 28, section 16, where it 
8 s 


Sec. 16. The Secretary of Labor shall, on 
behalf of the United States, enter into agree- 
ments with States in which redevelopment 
areas are located under which the Secretary 
of Labor shall make payments to such States 
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for the purpose of enabling such States, as 
agents of the United States, to make weekly 
retraining payments to unemployed indi- 
viduals residing within such redevelopment 
areas who are not entitled to unemployment 
compensation (either because their unem- 
ployment compensation benefits have been 
exhausted or because they were not insured 
for such compensation) and—— 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HIESTAND. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman is mis- 
taken. May I invite his attention to the 
fact that there will be a motion offered 
to strike out section 16. 

Mr. HIESTAND. I thank the gentle- 
man. I understood an amendment was 
to be offered to that effect, but the point 
I wish to make, however, is that this and 
two other points are most likely to cause 
this bill to be defeated. Amendments 
will be offered to take them out; but that 
elimination cannot make a good bill out 
of a bad one. 

Mr. PATMAN. Sixty million dollars 
would be a more accurate statement. 

Mr. HIESTAND. I am talking about 
the billion and a quarter, because that 
is the cost figure the proponents of the 
bill claim will be cost of the unemployed 
that will be subject to this measure. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HIESTAND. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. This is not in con- 
nection with the pending bill but has 
to do with another matter involving im- 
portant legislation that I understand 
may be called up on Monday next. Do 
I understand correctly that the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. Hrestanp], 
who now has the floor, has introduced 
a housing bill, H. R. 13776, as of today? 

Mr. HIESTAND. That is correct. 

Mr. HALLECK. I would like to sug- 
gest that the gentleman insert in the 
Recorp at the close of his remarks here 
today in connection with this bill an 
analysis of that bill. 

May I say at this juncture that if we 
are to have housing legislation in this 
session of Congress that will finally be- 
come law, my impression is that the bill 
that has been introduced by the gentle- 
man can be passed, can become law, it 
would be very helpful to the building in- 
dustry throughout the whole country, it 
would meet the needs that have to be 
met, and certainly I want to commend 
that bill to the consideration of the 
membership generally. 

Mr. HIESTAND. I thank the gentle- 
man, and I shall ask to have that in- 
sertion made when we go back in the 
House. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HIESTAND. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. When this bill 
was before the Rules Committee I 
listened very attentively to the testi- 
mony. Then later on I read some state- 
menis as to the various States and areas 
of the country that would receive help 
under this legislation. Will the gentle- 
man advise me and advise the House 
whether or not Ohio has any communi- 
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ties that would receive any aid under 
the provisions of the pending bill? 
Mr. HIESTAND. In response to the 
gentleman’s question, Ohio is not among 
those listed, either on the tentative list 
of areas that may qualify or upon 
smaller communities. Ohio, California, 


Michigan, and other places, as large 


States and communities, are not in- 
cluded. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Ohio is pay- 
ing the bill, but Ohio would receive no 
benefits? 

Mr. HIESTAND. That is correct. I 
think it is important to note, may I say 
to the gentleman from Ohio, that the 
list of communities that was circular- 
ized to all Members a day or so ago as 
having been gotten up by an official 
source was in effect gotten up by a 
source entirely unofficial; namely, the 
Area Employment Expansion Committee 
of the CIO, which said that 250 Congres- 
sional Districts in the United States were 
distressed areas and, therefore, would be 
eligible. I questioned the list at the 
time. It does not seem as if it were of- 
ficial. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentieman yield? 

Mr. HIESTAND. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. What about the State 
of Iowa, is it included? 

Mr. HIESTAND. The State of Iowa 
is among those absent. 

Mr. Chairman, if all of these amend- 
ments that are proposed were adopted, 
the bill is still a bad bill. It is bad in 
principle. The principle is wrong. It 
would foster a government control sys- 
tem of industry production completely 
unrelated to good economics. Just 
imagine a plant being moved into a dis- 
trict and taking 2 to 4 years to make 
good, to get on a paying basis. Just 
consider the rathole down which Fed- 
eral tax money must go in this instance. 

It is a giant boondoggle which will not 
work. It will not work in those districts 
where our Members are concerned, and 
the sooner the districts are informed, 
those people will know that it is a giant 
boondoggle and it cannot work. This 
billion-dollar extra added to the Federal 
debt must be financed by inflation and 
in no other way. And, there is where 
the little man, so-called, and the fixed- 
income people are hurt. They are hurt 
at the grocery store cash register. 

Mr. Chairman, when we were discuss- 
ing the rule I remarked that the admin- 
istration was opposed to this measure. 
I reiterate that remark. I cannot give 
the names of the people down at the 
White House without their consent, but 
I reiterate that remark. If either the 
gentleman from Indiana, Mr. HALLECK, 
or the gentleman from Illinois, Mr. 
ARENDS, or the gentleman from Califor- 
nia, Mr. McDonovcH, can supply the 
answer, I shall be glad to yield. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HIESTAND. Iyield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. I did call the 
White House and I did get information 
from Mr. Jack Martin that the admin- 
istration is opposed to the bill before the 
House at the present time. 
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Mr. HIESTAND. I thank the gentle- 
man. And, I can assure this House that 
if the bill is passed in its present form, it 
is my firm belief it will not become law. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, 
if the gentleman will yield further, if 
the gentleman has an official list of these 
areas by States that are not classified 
distress areas, I think it would be very 
appropriate to read it. 

Mr. HIESTAND. I thank the gentle- 
man. But, those which are not in the 
distressed areas are so many, it will take 
more time than I could possibly get to 
enumerate them. That is a very exten- 
sive list, I assure you. 

Mr. Chairman, the problem here is 
that we have a bill providing for pirating 
from one area to another. Who knows 
but what the pirating will remove plants 
from your particular district? An 
amendment will be offered to that sec- 
tion, but I suggest that when a plant is 
moved from the district, the reaction of 
the Member from whose district the 
plant is removed might be a very 
serious one. 

Mr. Chairman, I am violently opposed 
to this bill. I think it is the greatest 
boondoggle that has been offered at this 
session of the Congress, and I hope it is 
voted down. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may desire 
to the gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. 
SIEMINSKT]. 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Chairman, may 
I ask the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. MULTER] a question dealing with 
this legislation? We discussed this pri- 
vately, and I want to make sure I under- 
stand it. Does this bill consider regional 
absorption or elimination of high Gov- 
ernment costs by possible consolidation 
of communities and reassessment of the 
tax structure? In brief, is there a test 
of efficiency to be applied to the com- 
munity involved in the field of public 
administration? The tax structure in- 
vites industrial growth, does it not? 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, I think the answer 
to the gentleman’s question is, If this 
bill were to attempt to invade that activ- 
ity, it would be a clear invasion of States 
rights. We have no right to attempt to 
tell any State what its tax structure 
should or should not be. 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. And the adminis- 
trator under the act is entitled to ask 
the pertinent question in relation to ef- 
ficient management? 

Mr. MULTER. And if there is no 
assurance of repayment, because of bad 
administration, the administrator should 
not make the loan or the grant. 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. We also know that 
unemployment can be caused by an 
improper tax structure, 

Mr. TALLE. Mr. Chairman, I have no 
further requests for time. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Patan]. 

The CHAIRMAN. To conclude the 
debate? 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. 
Chairman. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, this bill 
involves only $275 million, which is not 


Yes, Mr. 
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large in comparison to the billion-dollar 
bills we pass so often. Let us compare it 
with other bills that we have passed, be- 
lieving that they were in the public in- 
terest, in the interest of the people of 
the United States. That is the only rea- 
son we could justify voting for them. 
And that they were in the interest of a 
permanent anc lasting peace by helping 
other countries of the world. 

We have today the Export-Import 
Bank, which is United States Govern- 
ment-owned 100 percent—American dol- 
lars, $7 billion, a large part of it already 
loaned to people in 59 countries of the 
world, but not one penny to the people 
in the United States of America. 

We have the World Bank, to which we 
are one of the largest contributors. The 
World Bank is operating in all the coun- 
tries of the world but is not operating 
here in the United States of America. 
We made the money possible. 

We have the International Monetary 
Fund, of around $2 billion, that is oper- 
ating in all of the countries of the world, 
but not here in the United States of 
America. 

We Lave the International Finance 
Corporation, which was set up in the last 
2 or 3 years. The money is furnished 
principally by the United States of 
America, and it does business all over 
the world. 

We have the Loan Development Cor- 
poration, just recently established, with 
$600 million appropriated by this Con- 
gress, to make loans and grants all over 
the world, to help out communities in 
distress in other countries of the world, 
but not here in the United States of 
America. 

We have the Mutual Security Agency 
and the International Cooperation 
Agency, which actually make grants and 
gifts, giveaways of our money, to other 
countries all over the world. In all these 
programs, Mr. Chairman, we have made 
available this year much more than $10 
billion, to people who need help in other 
countries, much of it exactly as our own 
people in the "ited States of America 
need help. 

Are we going to turn our backs on our 
own people for a mere pittance of $275 
million when we have made available 
more than $10 billion during the second 
session of the 85th Congress for all the 
countries all over the world outside of 
the Iron Curtain countries? I do not 
think the Members of this Congress are 
going to do that. It would certainly 
not be understood by our own constitu- 
ents, when we are being asked to turn 
our backs on our own people who are 
asking only for $275 million to relieve 
distress by getting loans, or getting as- 
sistance in the way of loans, which will 
be bankable loans; they will be paid back 
with interest. That is all we are ask- 
ing. Only 65 percent will be loaned by 
the Federal Government and 35 percent 
will be provided by the local people in 
some way, manner or form. 

But here there is opposition even to 
this little amount. How much is $275 
million in comparison to $10 billion? 
Ten percent of $10 billion would be $1 
billion, so it is much less than 10 per- 
cent. It is only about 242 percent. Here 
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we are winding up Congress, when we 
have made billions and billions of dollars 
available to people for the same purpose, 
in every country on earth except the 
Iron Curtain countries; but we are even 
quibbling about making loans to our 
own people here in the United States 
for the purpose of permitting them to 
eke out-an existence, after borrowing the 
money and creating the facilities to give 
people employment, in order that they 
may support themselves and their fami- 
lies, in the same manner. I do not think 
this House is going to do it. I just do 
not believe we are going to wind up a 
session of Congress by voting these tens 
of billions of dollars to others and de- 
nying our own people this small amount 
of $275 million, not in grants, not in 
giveaways, not in subsidies, but just 
loans on security where the administra- 
tor that is appointed by the executive 
branch of our Government is willing to 
say that the loan granted is a good loan 
and that it will be repaid. 

I certainly hope this bill is adopted 
by an overwhelming vote. 

Mr. TALLE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Gwinn]. 

Mr. GWINN. We often hear Abraham 
Lincoln quoted as to what the objects 
of government are. We hear it lately 
more often than ever. Even the Presi- 
dent when he wants to justify some- 
thing that no really good conservative 
would justify says this: 

The legitimate object of government is “to 
do for the people what needs to be done, 
but which they cannot, by individual effort, 
do at all, or do so well, for themselves.” 


This is a quotation that Lincoln found 
of some other President or that someone 
said he had in his own papers or his own 
desk. Apparently he never used it in a 
speech or in any book or any paper. 

But this is not the whole quotation. 
It is a misrepresentation of what he had 
in his notes, because in the same para- 
graph in the same note was this: 

There are many such things— 


That people cannot do for them- 
selves— 
some of them exist independently of the in- 
justice in the world. Making and maintain- 
ing roads, bridges, and the like; providing 
for the helpless young and afflicted; common 
schools; and disposing of deceased men's 
property, are instances, 


But we find no authority in Lincoln 
for most of the things we have been do- 
ing lately, especially those things we 
propose to do today, not a line of it. 

In the same paragraph Lincoln goes 
on to refer to the true functions of gov- 
ernment, which have to do with the de- 
fense of the people, their rights, and 
their property, from the efforts of others 
and from injustice. That, said Lincoln, 
is the primary function of government, 
not those things which cause the ex- 
pansion of the debt and the raising of 
the debt limit, including the kind of 
things we have today. If we are going to 
find authority for what we are trying to 
do today, then let us quote from the real 
authorities but not quote from Lincoln, 
as the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
quoted this very afternoon. 
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Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GWINN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Maryland. 

Mr. HYDE. May I ask the gentleman 
if he will try to clarify a section in the 
bill on page 9. The bill provides that 
no loan shall be made to exceed 40 
years. Then over on page 10, in sub- 
section (D) it states that any Federal 
assistance will be paid back only after 
other loans made in connection with 
such project have been repaid in full. 
How will that affect the 40-year pro- 
vision? 

Mr. GWINN. The point I wanted to 
make was that Abraham Lincoln and 
our forefathers never talked about loans 
for 40 years or any other loans where 
the Federal Government would have to 
pretend to have the money to make the 
loans. I take it that Abraham Lin- 
coin would not think it possible that 
the Federal Government could make 
loans for 40 days or 40 minutes. 

Mr. HYDE. Is the gentleman famil- 
iar enough with the particular section I 
pointed out to tell me what the effect 
of this provision is on the 40 year limi- 
tation for these loans? One section 
provides that these loans should not be 
for a period longer than 40 years. An- 
other section says they will not have to 
be paid back as long as there is any 
other indebtedness. 

Mr. GWINN. I should not think that 
Lincoln would approve of that either. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GWINN. I yield. 

Mr. HIESTAND. The illustration 
that the gentleman from Maryland gave 
us shows how bad this bill is. It con- 
tradicts itself not only there but in a 
number of other places. It is a bad bill. 

Mr. GWINN. I am rather inclined 
to think from what I hear that it is a 
bad bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 


gentleman has expired. All time has 
expired. 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That this act be cited 
as the “Area Redevelopment Act.” 


Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that the 
further reading of the bill be dispensed 
with, that it be considered as read and 
printed in the Recor and that the bill 
be open for amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. FENTON: On 
page 1, strike out all after the enacting 
clause of S. 3683 and insert the provisions of 
H. R. 5468 as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the “Area Assistance Act of 1957.“ 
DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 

Sec. 2. The Congress declares that, not- 
withstanding the prosperity enjoyed by the 
Nation as a whole, some of our communities 
are suffering substantial and persistent un- 
employment; that such unemployment 
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causes hardship to many individuals and 
their families and detracts from the national 
welfare by wasting vital human resources; 
that to overcome this problem the Federal 
Government, in cooperation with the States, 
should help areas of substantial and per- 
sistent unemployment to take effective steps 
in planning and financing their economic 
development; that Federal assistance should 
enable communities to achieve lasting im- 
provement and enhance the domestic pros- 
perity by the establishment of stable and 
diversified local economies; and that new em- 
ployment opportunities should be created 
rather than merely transferred from one 
community to another. 


AUTHORITY OF SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 


Sec. 101. (a) To assist areas in the United 
States designated by the Secretary of Labor 
as areas of substantial and persistent un- 
employment, the Secretary of Commerce, 
hereinafter referred to as the Secretary, is 
authorized— 

(1) to make grants for technical assist- 
ance for such areas in accordance with the 
provisions of section 106 of this act; and 

(2) to provide financial assistance for 
such areas in accordance with the provisions 
of section 107 of this act. 

(b) The Secretary is also authorized— 

(1) to assist rural areas and rural com- 
munities in the United States in their efforts 
to develop manufacturing, processing, and 
service activities to supplement agricultural 
activities; 

(2) to provide technical assistance and 
field consultation to areas in the United 
States in establishment of new industries 
based on local resources, in expansion of 
existing industries, and in economic diversi- 
fication; and 

(3) to coordinate the functions of the 
Secretary authorized by this act with other 
Federal programs affecting local economic 
conditions. 

(c) As used in this act, the term “United 
States” includes the several States, the Ter- 
ritorles of Alaska and Hawaii, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 


AUTHORITY OF SECRETARY OF LABOR 


Sec. 102. (a) The Secretary of Labor shall 
from time to time, upon request of the 
appropriate State government, certify to the 
Secretary the existence of an area of sub- 
stantial and persistent unemployment when- 
ever he finds— 

(1) in the case of a major labor market 
area or other labor market area for which 
appropriate historical labor force data are 
available as determined by the Secretary of 
Labor, that the unemployment rate in such 
area (A) is currently 8 percent or more, ad- 
justed seasonally, and (B) has been at least 
8 percent for the major portion of each of 
the preceding 2 years; or 

(2) in the case of other labor market areas 
for which appropriate historical labor-force 
data have not been compiled, that the un- 
employment rate and duration, based on a 
survey of available labor-force data, gen- 
erally equals or exceeds the rate and dura- 
tion specified in section 102 (a) (1). 

(b) The Secretary of Labor is authorized, 
upon request and whenever he determines 
that such studies are needed, to undertake, 
or to provide assistance to others in studies, 
of the size, characteristics, skills, adapta- 
bility, occupational potentialities, and re- 
lated aspects of the labor force of an area 
certified under section 102 (a). 

(c) When skills of the labor force in area 
certified under subsection (a) are not such 
as to facilitate full utilization of the human 
resources in such area, the Secretary of 
Labor is authorized to provide advice and 
technical assistance in developing and carry- 
ing out a program to increase employment 
opportunities and improve the utilization 
of such labor force. 
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(d) Whenever the Secretary of Labor finds 
a need for vocational education services in 
an area certified under section 102 (a) and 
when such area has an economic develop- 
ment program as provided in section 107 
(b) (8), he is authorized to assist interested 
agencies to determine the vocational training 
needs of unemployed individuals residing in 
the area, and he shall notify the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare of the 
vocational training or retraining require- 
ments of the area. The Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, through the Com- 
missioner of Education, is authorized to pro- 
vide assistance, including financial assist- 
ance when necessary or appropriate, to the 
State vocational education agency in the 
provision of such services in the area. 


AUTHORITY OF HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE 
ADMINISTRATOR 


Sec. 103. Title I of the Housing Act of 
1949, as amended, is amended by adding the 
following new heading and section at the 
end of title I: 


“AREAS OF SUBSTANTIAL AND PERSISTENT 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


“Sec. 112. (a) When the Secretary of Com- 
merce certifies to the Administrator (1) that 
any county, city, or other municipality (re- 
ferred to as ‘municipality’ in this section) 
is situated in an area designated by the Sec- 
retary of Labor pursuant to the Area As- 
sistance Act of 1957 as an area of substantial 
and persistent unemployment, and (2) that 
there is a reasonable probability that with 
assistance provided under the Area Assist- 
ance Act of 1957 and other undertakings the 
area will be able to achieve lasting improve- 
ment in its economic development, the Ad- 
ministrator is authorized to extend financial 
assistance to a local public agency in any 
such municipality under this title and the 
provisions of this section. 

“(b) The Administrator may provide such 
financial assistance under this section with- 
out regard to the requirements or limita- 
tions of section 110 (c) of this title that 
the project area be clearly predominantly 
residential in character or that it will be 
predominantly residential under the urban 
renewal plan. 

“(c) Financial assistance under this sec- 
tion may be provided for any project involv- 
ing a project area including primarily in- 
dustrial or commercial structures suitable 
for rehabilitation under the urban renewal 
plan for the area, 

“(d) Notwithstanding any other provisions 
of this title, a contract for financial assist- 
ance under this section may include pro- 
visions permitting the disposition of any 
land in the project area designated under 
the urban renewal plan for industrial or 
commercial uses to any public agency or 
nonprofit corporation for subsequent dispo- 
sition as promptly as practicable by such 
public agency or corporation for the redevel- 
opment of the land in accordance with the 
urban renewal plan: Provided, That any dis- 
position of such land to such public agency 
or corporation under this section shall be 
made at not less than its fair value for uses 
in accordance with the urban renewal plan: 
And provided further, That the purchasers 
from or lessees of such public agency or 
corporation, and their assignees, shall be 
required to assume the obligations imposed 
in conformity with the requirements of sec- 
tion 105 (b) hereof. 

“(e) Following the execution of any con- 
tract for financial assistance under this sec- 
tion with respect to any project, the Admin- 
istrator may exercise the authority vested 
under this section for the completion of 
such project notwithstanding any determi- 
nation made after the execution of such 
contract that the area in which the project 
is located may no longer be an area of sub- 
stantial and persistent unemployment.” 
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Sec. 104. The first sentence of section 202 
(e) of title II of the Housing Amendments 
of 1955 is amended to read as follows: 

“(c) In the processing of applications for 
financial assistance under this section, the 
Administrator shall give priority first to ap- 
plications of counties, cities, and other mu- 
nicipalities and political subdivisions for 
financing needed public facilities in areas 
determined to be areas of substantial and 
persistent unemployment under the Area 
Assistance Act of 1957: Provided, That the 
Secretary of Commerce certifies there is rea- 
sonable probability that with assistance 
made available under the Area Assistance 
Act of 1957 and other undertakings such 
areas will be able to achieve lasting im- 
provement in their economic development; 
and second, to applications of smaller 
municipalities for assistance in the con- 
struction of basic public works (includ- 
ing works for the storage, treatment, purifi- 
cation or distribution of water; sewage, 
sewage treatment, and sewer facilities; and 
gas distribution systems) for which there is 
an urgent and vital public need.” 

Sec. 105. The second sentence of section 
701 of the Housing Act of 1954, as amended, 
is amended by adding the following in 
clause (2) after the words “decennial census 
which”: “(i) are situated in areas designated 
by the Secretary of Labor under the Area 
Assistance Act of 1957 as areas of substantial 
and persistent unemployment or (ii).” 


GRANTS FOR TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 106. In carrying out section 101 (a) 
(1), the Secretary is authorized to make 
grants for technical assistance including 
studies evaluating the needs of, and develop- 
ing potentialities for, economic growth of 
areas designated under section 102 (a). 
These grants may be made without regard 
to section 3648 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended (31 U. S. C. 529). Appropriations 
are hereby authorized for these grants in an 
amount not to exceed $1,500,000 annually. 


LOANS AND PARTICIPATIONS 


Sec, 107. (a) In carrying out section 101 
(a) (2) of this act, the Secretary is au- 
thorized to purchase evidences of indebted- 
ness and to make loans (including imme- 
diate participations therein) to aid in 
financing any project for the purchase or 
development of land and facilities for indus- 
trial usage, for the construction of new fac- 
tory buildings, for rehabilitation of aban- 
doned or unoccupied factory buildings, or 
for the alteration, conversion, or enlarge- 
ment of any existing buildings for industrial 
use. Such financial assistance shall not be 
extended for working capital, for purchase 
of machinery or equipment, or to assist 
establishments relocating from one area to 
another when such assistance will result in 
substantial detriment to the area of original 
location by increasing unemployment. 

(b) Financial assistance under this sec- 
tion shall be on such terms and conditions 
as the Secretary determines, subject, how- 
ever, to the following restrictions and limi- 
tations: 

(1) The total amount of loans and loan 
participations (including purchased evi- 
dences of indebtedness) outstanding at any 
one time shall not exceed $50 million; 

(2) Such assistance shall be extended only 
to applicants, both private and public, ap- 
proved by the State (or any agency or in- 
strumentality thereof concerned with prob- 
lems of economic development) in which the 
project to be financed shall be located; 

(3) No such assistance shall be extended 
hereunder unless the financial assistance ap- 
plied for is not otherwise available from pri- 
vate lenders or other Federal agencies on 
reasonable terms; 

(4) No loan shall be made unless it is 
determined that an immediate participation 
is not available; 
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(5) No evidences of indebtedness shall be 
purchased and no loans shall be made unless 
it is determined that there is a reasonable 
assurance of repayment; 

(6) No loan, including renewals or exten- 
sion thereof, may be made hereunder for a 
period exceeding 25 years and no evidences 
of indebtedness maturing more than 25 
years from date of purchase may be pur- 
chased hereunder: Provided, That the fore- 
going restrictions on maturities shall not 
apply to securities or obligations received by 
the Secretary as a claimant in bankruptcy 
or equitable reorganization or as a creditor 
in other proceedings attendant upon in- 
solvency of the obligor, or if extension or 
renewal for additional periods, not to exceed, 
however, a total of 10 years, will aid in the 
orderly liquidation of such loan or of such 
evidence of indebtedness; 

(7) Such assistance shall not exceed 35 
percent of the aggregate cost to the appli- 
cant (excluding all other Federal ald in con- 
nection with the undertaking) of acquiring 
or developing land and facilities, and of 
constructing, altering, converting, rehabili- 
tating, or enlarging the building or build- 
ings of the particular project and shall, 
among others, be on the following condi- 
tions: 

(A) That other funds are available in an 
amount which, together with the assistance 
provided hereunder, shall be sufficient to 
pay such aggregate cost; and 

(B) That not less than 15 percent of such 
aggregate cost be supplied by the State or 
any agency, instrumentality, or political sub- 
division thereof or by a community or area 
organization, as equity capital or as a loan 
repayable only after the financial assistance 
hereunder has been repaid in full according 
to the terms thereof and, if such loan is 
secured, its security shall be subordinate and 
inferior to the lien or liens securing the 
financial assistance hereunder. 

(8) No such assistance shall be extended 
unless there shall be submitted and approved 
by the Secretary an overall program for the 
economic development of the area and a 
finding by the State, or any agency, in- 
strumentality, or local political subdivision 
thereof, that the project for which financial 
assistance is sought is consistent with such 
program: Provided, That nothing in this act 
shall authorize financial assistance for any 
project prohibited by laws of the State or 
local political subdivision in which the 
project would be located. 


AREA ASSISTANCE FUND 


Sec. 108. (a) There is hereby authorized 
to be established in the Treasury of the 
United States a revolving fund to be known 
as the area assistance fund (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the “fund”), which shall be 
available to the Secretary for the payment 
of all obligations and expenses in connec- 
tion with the functions authorized under 
section 101 (a) (2). 

(b) When requested by the Secretary, ad- 
vances shall be made to the fund from the 
appropriations made therefor. There is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated for 
the purpose of making advances to the 
fund, without fiscal year limitation, an 
amount not exceeding $50 million. 

(c) Receipts arising from the program au- 
thorized by section 101 (a) (2) shall be 
credited to the fund. 

(d) Any moneys in the fund determined 
by the Secretary to be in excess of current 
needs shall be credited to the appropriation 
from which advanced to be held for future 
advances to the fund. 

(e) There shall be paid into miscellane- 
ous receipts of the Treasury at the close of 
each fiscal year interest on advances to the 
fund at a rate which shall be determined 
by the Secretary of the Treasury after tak- 
ing into consideration the current average 
market yields of outstanding marketable 
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obligations of the United States having 
comparable maturities. 

(f) Contributions shall be made from the 
fund to the civil-service retirement and dis- 
ability fund, on the basis of annual billings 
as determined by the Civil Service Com- 
mission, for the Government’s share of the 
cost of the civil-service retirement system 
applicable to employees (and their bene- 
ficiaries) performing activities authorized 
under section 101 (a) (2). Contributions 
shall also be made to the employee’s com- 
pensation fund, on the basis of annual bill- 
ings as determined by the Secretary of 
Labor, for the benefit payments made from 
such fund on account of employees per- 
forming activities authorized under section 
101 (a) (2). ‘The annual billings shall also 
include a statement of the fair portion of 
the cost of the administration of the re- 
spective funds, which shall be paid by the 
Secretary into the Treasury as miscellane- 
ous receipts. 

BUDGET AND AUDIT 

Sec. 109. In the performance of and with 
respect to the functions, powers, and duties 
vested in him by section 107 of this act, the 
Secretary shall— 

(a) prepare annually and submit a budget 
program as provided for wholly owned Gov- 
ernment corporations by the Government 
Corporation Control Act as amended; and 
by the Government Corporation Control Act 
as amended; and 

(b) maintain a set of accounts which shall 
be audited annually by the General Account- 
ing Office in accordance with the principles 
and procedures applicable to commercial 
transactions as provided by the Government 
Corporation Control Act, as amended, and no 
other audit shall be required: Provided, That 
the Secretary with respect to the program of 
financial assistance authorized by section 101 
(a) (2) shall determine the character of and 
the necessity for obligations and expendi- 
tures and the manner in which they shall be 
incurred, allowed, and paid, subject to pro- 
visions of law specifically applicable to Goy- 
ernment corporations. 


AREA ASSISTANCE ADMINISTRATOR 


Sec, 110. There shall be appointed by the 
President by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate an Area Assistance Adminis- 
trator who shall receive compensation at a 
rate equal to that received by Assistant Secre- 
taries of Commerce. The Administrator shall 
perform such duties in the execution of this 
act as the Secretary may assign, 


POWERS 


Sec. 111. In the performance of, and with 
respect to the functions, powers, and duties 
vested in him under this act, the Secretary 
may— 

(a) adopt, alter, and use a seal, which 
shall be judicially noticed; and subject to 
the civil service and classification laws, select, 
employ, appoint, and fix the compensation 
of such officers, employees, attorneys, and 
agents as shall be necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this act, and define their au- 
thority and duties; 

(b) hold such hearings, sit and act at such 
times and places, and take such testimony, 
as he may deem advisable; 

(c) under such regulations as he may pre- 
scribe, make such findings and determina- 
tions as may be required for the proper ad- 
ministration of this act and such findings 
and determinations, together with those re- 
quired to be made by the Secretary of Labor 
pursuant to section 102, hereof, shall be 
final and shall not be subject to review in 
any court by mandamus or otherwise: Pro- 
vided, That with respect to the validity, effect 
and enforcement of section 101 (a) (2) 
hereof or security taken thereunder, statutes, 
rules and regulations pertaining generally to 
suits by and against the United States shall 
be applicable; 
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(d) under regulations prescribed by him, 
assign or sell at public or private sale, or 
otherwise dispose of for cash or credit, in his 
discretion and upon such terms and condi- 
tions and for such consideration as the Sec- 
retary shall determine to be reasonable, any 
evidence of debt, contract, claim, personal 
property, or recurity assigned to or held by 
him in connection with the payment of loans 
granted under this title, and to collect or 
compromise all obligations assigned to or 
held by him and all legal or equitable rights 
accruing to him in connection with the pay- 
ment of such loans until such time as such 
obligation may be referred to the Attorney 
General for suit or collection; 

(e) deal with, complete, renovate, improve, 
modernize, insure, rent, or sell for cash or 
credit, upon such terms and conditions and 
for such consideration as the Secretary shall 
determine to be reasonable, any real property 
conveyed to or otherwise acquired by him in 
connection with the payment of loans 
granted under this title; 

(f) pursue to final collection, by way of 
compromise or other administrative action 
prior to reference to the Attorney General, 
all claims against third parties assigned to 
the Secretary in connection with loans made 
by him. Section 3709 of the Revised Stat- 
utes, as amended (41 U. S. C. 5), shall not 
be construed to apply to any contract of 
hazard insurance or to any purchase or con- 
tract for services or supplies on account of 
property obtained by the Secretary as a 
result of loans made under this title if the 
premium therefor or the amount thereof 
does not exceed $1,000. The power to convey 
and to execute in the name of the Secretary 
deeds of conveyance, deeds of release, as- 
signments and satisfactions of mortgages, 
and any other written instrument relating 
to real property or any interest therein 
acquired by the Secretary pursuant to the 
provisions of this title may be exercised 
by the Secretary or by any officer or agent 
appointed by him for the purpose; 

(g) acquire, in any lawful manner, any 
property (real, personal, or mixed, tangible or 
intangible), whenever deemed necessary or 
appropriate to the conduct of the activities 
authorized in section 101 (a) (2) of this act; 
and 

(h) in addition to any powers, functions, 
privileges, and immunities otherwise vested 
in him, take any and all actions, including 
the procurement of the services of attorneys 
by contract, determined by him to be nec- 
essary or desirable in making, servicing, 
compromising, modifying, liquidating, or 
otherwise administratively dealing with or 
realizing on loans made or securities or evi- 
dences of indebtedness acquired under the 
provisions of this title: Provided, That no 
attorney's services shall be produced by con- 
tract in any office where an attorney or 
attorneys are or can be economically em- 
ployed full time to render such service. 


ADVISORY BOARD 


Sec. 112. To advise the Secretary in the 
performance of functions authorized by this 
act, there is authorized to be created an 
Area Assistance Advisory Board, hereinafter 
referred to as the “Board”, which shall con- 
sist of the following members, all ex officio: 
The Secretary, as Chairman, the Secretaries 
of Agriculture, Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Labor, and Treasury, the Administrators 
of the Housing and Home Finance Agency 
and of the Small Business Administration. 
The Chairman may from time to time invite 
the participation of officials of other agen- 
cies of the Executive Branch interested in 
the functions herein authorized. Each 
member of the Board may designate an of- 
ficer of his agency to act for him as a mem- 
ber of the Board with respect to any matter 
there considered. 
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DEPOSITARIES AND AGENTS 


Sec. 113. The Federal Reserve banks are 
authorized and directed to act as custodians 
and fiscal agents for the Secretary in the 
general performance of the powers conferred 
by this title. Each Federal Reserve bank 
shall be entitled to be reimbursed for all 
expenses incurred as such fiscal agents. Any 
banks insured by the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation, when designated by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, may act as custo- 
dians and depositaries for the Secretary. 


PENALTIES 


Sec, 114. With respect to financial assist- 
ance authorized by this act: 

(a) Whoever makes any statement know- 
ing it to be false, or whoever willfully over- 
values any security, for the purpose of ob- 
taining for himself or for any applicant any 
loan, or extension thereof by renewal, defer- 
ment of action, or otherwise, or the accept- 
ance, release, or substitution of security 
therefor, or for the purpose of influencing in 
any way the action of the Secretary, or for 
the purpose of obtaining money, property, or 
anything of value, under this act, shall be 
punished by a fine of not more than $10,000 
or by imprisonment for not more than 5 
years, or both. 

(b) Whoever, being connected in any ca- 
pacity with the Secretary (1) embezzles, ab- 
stracts, purloins, or willfully misapplies any 
moneys, funds, securities, or other things of 
value, whether belonging to him or pledged 
or otherwise entrusted to him, or (2) with 
intent to defraud the Secretary or any other 
body politic or corporate, or any individual, 
or to deceive any officer, auditor, or examiner 
of the Secretary makes any false entry in any 
book, report, or statement of or to the Secre- 
tary, or, without being duly authorized, 
draws any order or issues, puts forth, or 
assigns any note, debenture, bond, or other 
obligation, or draft bill of exchange, mort- 
gage, judgment, or decree thereof, or (3) 
with intent to defraud participates, shares, 
receives directly or indirectly any money, 
profit, property, or benefit through any 
transaction, loan, commission, contract, or 
any other act of the Secretary, or (4) gives 
any unauthorized information concerning 
any future action or plan of the Secretary 
which might affect the value of securities, 
or, having such knowledge, invests or specu- 
lates, directly or indirectly, in the securities 
or property of any company or corporation 
receiving loans or other assistance from the 
Secretary shall be punished by a fine of not 
more than $10,000 or by imprisonment for 
not more than 5 years, or both. 

(c) As used in this section the term “Sec- 
retary” shall mean, with respect to the lend- 
ing activities of the Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator authorized under this 
act, the Housing and Home Finance 
Administrator. 


USE OF OTHER FACILITIES 


Sec. 115. (a) To avoid duplication of ac- 
tivities and minimize expense in carrying 
out the provisions of this act, the Secretary 
shall to the extent practicable and with 
their consent use the available services and 
facilities of other agencies and instrumen- 
talities of the Federal Government on a 
reimbursable basis, 

(b) Departments and agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government shall exercise their powers, 
duties, and functions in such manner as will 
assist in carrying out the objectives of this 
act. This act shall be supplemental to any 
existing authority and nothing herein shall 
be deemed to be restrictive of any existing 
powers, duties, and functions of any other 
department or agency of the Federal 
Government. 

CONSULTANTS 

Src. 116. The Secretary is authorized to 
obtain services as authorized by section 15 
of the act of August 2, 1946 (5 U. S. C. 55 
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(a)), at rates not to exceed $75 per diem for 
individuals. 
ANNUAL REPORT 

Src. 117. The Secretary shall make a com- 
prehensive annual report of his operations 
under this act for the fiscal year ending on 
the preceding June 30, to the President, for 
transmission to the Congress as soon as 
practicable in each year, but in no case later 
than the third day of the following January. 

AUTHORIZATION FOR APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 118. In addition to appropriations 
specifically authorized by sections 106 and 
108, appropriations are further authorized 
for the carrying out of other provisions and 
purposes of this act. 


Mr. FENTON. Mr. Chairman, dur- 
ing the debate today I have heard it 
said many times that because of the 
fact that so much money is being spent 
for foreign assistance, there is no rea- 
son why this bill should not be passed. 
Certainly, I am in agreement that we 
Americans having districts such as 
mine, and in other parts of the coun- 
try, should be taken care of. At the same 
time I would like the Members to un- 
derstand that the President of the 
United States, too, is interested in our 
depressed areas and he has so demon- 
strated; the fact that he is concerned 
about our areas of unemployment, par- 
ticularly chronic unemployment, that 
he saw fit to suggest legislation to try 
to help remedy that condition. Mr. 
Chairman, in view of some of the op- 
position being expressed here today to 
the bill, S. 3683, and in deference to the 
President, I am offering for your con- 
sideration the bill, H. R. 5468, which I 
introduced for the administration on 
February 28, 1957. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FENTON. I yield. 

Mr. PATMAN. How does this bill 
differ from the bill we have before us 
which was reported out by the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. FENTON. If the gentleman will 
be good enough to wait, I will try to out- 
line the various differences. 

Mr. PATMAN. May I ask the gentle- 
man one other question. This bill has 
not received the consideration of the 
committee; has it? 

Mr. FENTON. This bill was intro- 
duced by me on February 28, 1957, and 
has been in your committee ever since. 

Mr. PATMAN. But, it has not re- 
ceived the consideration of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. FENTON. I do not know. It 
should have, if it has not. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Chairman, since 
objection is raised I just want to outline 
some of the differences between the two 
bills. I believe even S. 3683 as amended 
will go beyond the provisions of H. R. 
5468, the administration bill. Believe 
me, I do want to help those who need it 
most. 

The objective of H. R. 5468 is to assist, 
I repeat, to assist local areas with 
chronic, persistent unemployment usu- 
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ally resulting from conditions peculiar 
to the particular community involved 
and not to the general economic condi- 
tions. 

It is not a cure-all for the present com- 
paratively high rate of unemployment in 
the country as a whole. 

It is not designed for the temporary 
situation confronting the communities 
producing durable goods—which areas 
are already showing good signs of re- 
covery from the recession. 

The scope and magnitude of S. 3683 
goes way beyond that necessary or de- 
sirable for this purpose. 

H. R. 5468 which embodies the pro- 
posals of the administration, after 
thorough study by competent and sym- 
pathetic executives in the several depart- 
ments, will obtain the objectives I have 
enumerated. 

First, S. 3683 imposes or can impose 
the heavy hand of Federal administra- 
tion. on local communities. H. R. 5468 
insists on local management. 

The underlying principle of this legis- 
lation should be to encourage local par- 
ticipation—S. 3683 requires only 5 per- 
cent participation from private capital 
sources and the balance from the Federal 
Government. 

The administration bill requires 15 
percent from private source, then at least 
50 percent mortgage investment from 
private source, and the balance up to 
35 percent from Federal participation. 
This assures the soundness of each ven- 
ture, tested as it is by private investment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

Mr, PELLY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
a preferential motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Petty moves that the Committee do 
now rise and report the bill back to the 
House with the recommendation that the 
enacting clause be stricken out. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Washington is recognized for 5 
minutes on his preferential motion. 

Mr, PELLY. Mr. Chairman, I am very 
anxious to hear a further explanation of 
the amendment. I wonder if the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania would tell us 
more about it. 

Mr. FENTON. I shall be very glad 
to. I was about to say, Mr. Chairman, 
that the administration bill requires 15 
percent from one private source and at 
least 50 percent mortgage investment 
from another private source, and the 
balance, or 35 percent, from Federal 
participation. This assures the sound- 
ness of each venture tested as it is by 
private investment. 

S. 3683 calls for loans for $100 million 
for industrial area development, and 
$100 million for rural area development. 

It also calls for $75 million for out- 
right grants for public facilities and $4,- 
500,000 for technical assistance pur- 
poses. It was only a week or so ago that 
the House turned down such a provision 
in the Community Facilities bill. 

H. R. 5468, the administration bill, 
provides $50 million in loans and limits 
grants to $1,500,000 for technical pur- 
poses. 
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Loans under S. 3683 are for 40 years 
and can provide machinery for build- 
ings that are erected. 

Loans from the administration bill 
require repayment in 25 years, and does 
not permit the purchase of machinery. 

Finally, in S. 3683, the Housing Agency 
is selected to administer the program, 
the primary objective of which is indus- 
trial development. This is a field which 
the Congress entrusted to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce in its basic legislation 
to foster, promote, and develop the do- 
mestic and foreign commerce of the 
United States. Furthermore, the De- 
partment of Commerce has already 
within it the nucleus organization for 
this program in the Office of Area Devel- 
opment. The Office of Area Develop- 
ment in the Department of Commerce 
has the talent, experience, and working 
relationship with the stricken areas to 
quickly launch the larger program. 

In conclusion, I wish to say that no 
one in the Congress is more keenly in- 
terested in helping our domestic dis- 
tressed areas than am I. I believe that 
the administration bill—H. R. 5468— will 
do the job, and I know that it is a bill 
that the President will support. 

I trust that you will support and pass 
H. R. 5468 so that we can aid and as- 
sist areas of severe, persistent, and 
chronic unemployment. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FENTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. In reply to the 
question of the gentleman from Texas 
as to whether this bill was before the 
committee, I have the hearings of the 
committee. The Secretary of Labor, Mr. 
Mitchell, testified concerning the ad- 
ministration bill at that time. 

Mr. FENTON. I might say I also tes- 
tified on behalf of some legislation 
which I thought included the adminis- 
tration bill. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FENTON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HIESTAND. In substituting this 
bill for the other bill, which would cost 
the taxpayers an estimated billion and 
a quarter, how much would the gentle- 
man estimate the administration bill 
would cost? 

Mr. FENTON. Outside of the amounts 
enumerated in the bill, I might say to 
the gentleman, in technical assistance, 
and so forth, it would be up to the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare and the Department of Labor, and 
I have no idea. 

Mr. HIESTAND. It is generally esti- 
mated to be less than $50 million? 

Mr. FENTON. Oh, yes; I would cer- 
tainly say so. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the preferential motion 
to strike the enacting clause. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. This bill has 
not been considered by the committee. 
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No one in the Chamber knows anything 
about it. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. In answer to the 
gentleman from Georgia, that is not 
quite correct, because the gertleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr, Fenton] did ap- 
pear before the committee and testify 
as to the bill he introduced. 

Mr. PATMAN. That is true. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. I have tho hear- 
ings right here before me. 

Mr. PATMAN. But the gentleman 
from Georgia is correct in saying it was 
not given consideration by the commit- 
tee. It did hear testimony from the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. FENTON]. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. MULTER. On the very point that 
the gentleman makes, of course, the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Fenton] 
did appear before our committee and 
testified for the principle of the bill, He 
told us about his bill that was introduced 
and he asked us to bring forth a bill. 
He did not spend 1 minute trying to ex- 
plain why his bill was better than any 
other bill. 

Mr. PATMAN. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill has not been 
read. We do not know what is in the 
bill. We know one thing, that it pro- 
vides only $50 million in comparison to 
$200 million in the bill reported by the 
committee. The $200 million is small 
enough, considering the huge and diffi- 
cult job we have to do in so many States. 
It is real small. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlemcn yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana, briefly. 

Mr. HALLECK. I would like to say 
that maybe $50 million is enough to try 
out on this program. As far as I am 
concerned, that difference in cost is con- 
clusive. 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman is not 
asking me a question. 

Mr. Chairman, let us take the Loan 
Development Corporation, we provided 
over $600 million for that this year. 
That money will be used as loans and 
grants all over the world. It is our 
money, United States dollars, to be used 
everywhere. That is just one. That is 
not considering the many other agencies 
we have doing business all over the 
world with our money in helping dis- 
tressed communities in other countries 
of the world. We are asking to help our 
own people, and yet they want to reduce 
it from $200 million down to $50 million. 
In other words, they reduced it 75 per- 
cent in the proposal. You take this bill 
here. It is not enough. It is just a ven- 
ture to try to help. And, we know that 
the loans will be repaid. They have got 
to be good loans, or they will not be 
made, and we are usked to use our own 
credit for our own people only in the 
amount of $200 million, and an effort is 
made to cut it down to $50 million. In 
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truth, we would not be acting intelli- 
gently here if we were to make the mis- 
take of adopting this amendment. Im- 
agine adopting an amendment of about 
21 pages that has not even been read; 
that the committee has not taken up as 
a committee takes up a bill and reads it 
line by line, paragraph by paragraph, 
and considers the construction of every 
word and every phrase and every para- 
graph in the bill to make sure that the 
committee knows what it is doing before 
coming out with it. 

Now the bill the committee brought 
out has been gone over that way. It 
was gone over for weeks, but this bill 
here, no one in the committee has given 
any consideration to it, because, like 
the gentleman from New York sug- 
gested, the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Fenton], appeared 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a correction? 

Mr. PATMAN. Ido not yield because 
I do not have the time. 

The bill has not been given the con- 
sideration that should be given a bill you 
are voting on. You cannot be proud to 
vote for this bill. You do not know what 
is in it. You know there is nothing in 
it to help rural communities; we know 
that much. We know it is only for $50 
million. We do not know how far it 
goes or what its limitations are. We do 
not know what the provisions are. We 
would be voting in the dark, and we vote 
in the dark enough here without adding 
this bill to it. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that you vote 
down the substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the preferential motion. 

The motion was rejected. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I think we ought to 
clarify this question about whether this 
bill has been heard by the committee or 
not. Insofar as writing it, every word, 
phrase, and considering it on that basis, 
no, not the same as the bill that is before 
the House. But I have Dr. FENTON’S 
testimony here. He appeared before the 
committee. He referred to H. R. 5468, 
which is the bill he has just introduced. 
He took the time to read, section by sec- 
tion, the difference between his bill and 
the bill that was before the committee. 
He made the point very clear that his 
bill would serve the same purpose, with 
far less money expended, and he ex- 
plained it would take the maximum 
amount of the bill before the House of 
some $240 million, as compared to some 
$50 million maximum that his bill would 
cost. 

Now, we are moving into a new area 
here, the question of the Federal Gov- 
ernment taking on the responsibility of 
determining where employment should 
be, where plant structures should be for 
employment, which is an entirely new 
experiment in Government; and I doubt 
very much that we should assume the 
responsibility of passing a bill that is so 
indefinite in its purposes as the one 
before the House rather than to attempt 
to pass a bill similar to the one that 
Dr. FENTON has proposed here, because 
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we know, from information that I per- 
sonally have, that the administration 
favors the bill submitted by Dr. FENTON 
and is opposed to the bill we are now 
considering. 

Now, if we want to go through the 
same procedure and come to the same 
conclusion as we did with the commu- 
nity-facilities bill, it came over from the 
Senate for $1 billion and it was increased 
to $2 billion. 

It came to the floor and the rule lost. 
If it had passed the House we know it 
would have been vetoed. Do we want 
such a bill to go to the White House now 
and be vetoed, or do we want legislation? 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McDONOUGH. I yield to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FENTON. As a matter of fact, 
after I introduced the administration 
bill, a few days after, if my memory 
serves me correctly, the chairman of the 
committee introduced the same bill for 
the administration. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. That is correct, 
and the Record shows that. If we want 
legislation for the distressed areas of the 
Nation, to relieve unemployment in those 
areas, let us get legislation that will 
function rather than send something to 
the White House that may be vetoed. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McDONOUGH. I yield. 

Mr. MULTER. Will the gentleman 
concede that there was no so-called ad- 
ministration bill offered as a substitute 
or as an amendment during the con- 
sideration of this bill in the Committee 
on Banking and Currency? 

Mr. McDONOUGH. The gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Fenton] has 
just said that the chairman of the com- 
mittee introduced the administration bill 
a few days after he was before the 
committee. 

Mr. MULTER. I am now talking 
about what happened during the con- 
sideration of the various bills in the com- 
mittee. We had some 40 bills before the 
committee. Obviously we could not read 
40 bills in executive sessions of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. I understand the 
point that the gentleman is making, but 
the gentleman must concede that the 
proposal of Dr. FENTON covers the area 
and goes straight to the problem we are 
seeking to solve; that is, to relieve unem- 
ployment in the depressed areas. So 
does the bill before the committee at the 
present time; but the bill before the 
committee, as the gentleman knows as 
well as I do, will cost far more money 
and probably will not accomplish any 
greater results. 

Mr. MULTER. The point is, what 
did we consider in the committee? We 
did not consider the Fenton bill or the 
administration bill, because no one of- 
fered that to the committee as a substi- 
tute or as an amendment. We took the 
bill as it came to us from the Senate, 
we amended it and brought it here as 
amended. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. We know what 
we are trying to do here. We want to 
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deal with this problem in a reasonable 
manner. I think that the proposal the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. FEN- 
ton] has submitted is a reasonable ap- 
proach to the question, because other- 
wise we are getting into an area where 
we are not sure that the bill proposed is 
going to work if we try to put it into 
practice. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to see 
if we can find out whether or not we 
really know what this bill does. If the 
members of the committee will listen to 
me for just a moment, the bill at page 9 
provides that the period of these loans 
shall be 40 years. We have heard about 
this legislation providing for a loan pro- 
gram, that the money will be paid back 
to the Government. But at the bottom 
of page 10 it says: 

That any Federal financial assistance ex- 
tended under this section in connection with 
a particular project shall be repayable only 
after other loans made in connection with 
such project and in accordance with this 
section have been repaid in full. 


What does that do to the 40-year pro- 
vision? 

Mr. MULTER. In my opinion, it does 
not do anything. It will all have to 
come within the maximum period set 
out in the bill, to wit: 40 years. 

Mr. HYDE. Where is that in the bill? 

Mr.MULTER. The gentleman read it 
a moment ago, that the maximum pe- 
riod will be 40 years. 

Mr. HYDE. That is for the Federal 
loan. But that loan does not have to be 
paid back until other loans are paid. 

Mr. MULTER. It must be paid within 
40 years, and the other loan must be for 
a shorter period. So it will all have to 
be paid back in 40 years. 

Mr. HYDE. I would hate to try to 
make that stand up in court. 

Mr. MULTER. I do not think the 
gentleman will have to make it stand 
up in court. The Administrator would 
say that it comes within the 40-year pe- 
riod, and that will be it. 

Mr. HYDE. I have heard the gentle- 
man’s answer, but it does not satisfy me 
that we have a provision here for a 40- 
year loan. 

Mr.PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HYDE. Yes, if the gentleman can 
answer my question. 

Mr. PATMAN. Ishall endeavor to. It 
occurs to me that 10 more years are 
granted in a case like that. 

Mr. HYDE. How is that? 

Mr. PATMAN. Of course, that does 
not mean they will have 40 years. 

Mr. HYDE. The gentleman does not 
agree with the gentleman from New 
York? 

Mr. PATMAN. 
statement. 

Mr. HYDE. He said it would just be 
40 years. 

Mr. PATMAN. Read the language. 

Mr. HYDE. Ihave read it. 

Mr. PATMAN. It reads: 


A total of 10 years will aid in the orderly 
liquidation of such loan— 


I did not hear his 
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That appears in lines 17 to 19 on page 
10. Ten more years may be granted for 
the liquidation. 

Mr. HYDE. Where is that? 

Mr. PATMAN. That is on page 10, 
line 17: 

However, a total of 10 years will aid in the 
orderly liquidation of such loan or such evi- 
dence of indebtedness. 


Mr. HYDE. I do not see any such 
language in line 17 on page 10 of S. 3683. 

Mr. PATMAN. I must have the Dr. 
Fenton bill. 

Mr. HYDE. Mr. Chairman, it seems 
to me we do not know a great deal about 
the pending legislation. I, like the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, am most 
anxious to see something worthwhile 
done in this area. For that purpose I did 
vote for the rule. I think the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, which embodies the terms 
of H. R. 5468, is a good piece of legislation 
which we have some hope of having en- 
acted into law. Wanting to see some- 
thing done in this area, something about 
which we can do something intelligently 
and, of course, know what we are doing, I 
certainly hope the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania is 
adopted. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HYDE. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. HIESTAND. It might be remarked 
that although these loans are supposed 
to be 40 years, the loans to which they 
are subordinate have no limit whatever. 
Therefore, there is no limit on these 
subordinated loans, 

Mr. HYDE. It seems to me from read- 
ing the bill that is the only way you 
can read it, that there is no limit on 
any other loans that might be made, 
and the Federal loans do not have to 
be paid back until the other loans are 
all paid back. So it seems to me there 
is no limit on the loan or, if there is, the 
language is so vague as to be unen- 
forceable. 

Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HYDE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. BEAMER. Does it not appear to 
the gentleman that actually we would 
have a possibility of pyramiding or 
duplicating loans under this 40-year pro- 
vision? They could have a loan up to 
40 years, then they could have a multi- 
tude of other loans which probably would 
not be repaid. 

Mr. HYDE. The most charitable thing 
you can say is that the pending bill is 
very loosely drawn. 

Mr. HIESTAND. If the gentleman will 
yield further, it further demonstrates 
how loosely it was drawn, how loosely 
it was considered, and how loosely it 
must be construed in this and other ways. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word, and ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, after 
listening to the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. Hays], the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. FLoop] and others 
talk about the foreign-aid program, for 
which they always vote, and how little 
we were doing for our own people, I 
toyed with the idea of offering an 
amendment to the title to call this bill 
“The Domesticated Point IV Act of 
1958.” But I will forego the Members 
the pleasure of voting on such an 
amendment. 

If your hearts are bleeding because 
you are not doing for American citizens 
what you are doing for foreigners, why 
come in with this loan program, because 
you are giving the money to foreigners? 
Why not provide outright grants for so- 
called distressed areas instead of loading 
these people down with more debt, for 
that is what the bill provides. 

We have unlimited money in the 
United States Treasury. We are having 
no trouble refinancing the debt that is 
due and payable. We have only $120 
billion to refinance in the next 12 
months. We have only some $219 bil- 
lion to refinance in a period of 5 years. 
We have plenty of money. Why not 
just give them outright grants? Do not 
kid them with this loan business. If 
they are in distress, do not load their 
backs with more debt. 

Mr. MULTER. If the gentleman will 
yield, would the gentleman go further 
with this bill and give them grants 
rather than loans? 

Mr. GROSS. Why not? 

Mr. MULTER. If the gentleman is 
going to offer an amendment to take out 
loans and substitute grants, I will sup- 
port the gentleman’s amendment. I will 
support it that we make this all grants 
and not loans, if the gentleman offers 
such an amendment. 

Mr. GROSS. You go ahead and offer 
it. You vote for foreign aid for the 
foreigners—I do not. You give money 
to the foreigners—I do not. 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot find any sal- 
ary stipulated for this new bureaucrat 
that you are going to establish—this 
Commissioner. Can you tell me what 
the salary is? 

Mr. MULTER. I think if you will look 
at—— 

Mr. GROSS. Yes; page 3 at the top 
of the page. What is the salary? 

Mr. MULTER. Twenty thousand dol- 
lars. 

Mr. GROSS. Twenty thousand dol- 
lars a year? 

Mr. MULTER. Yes. 

Mr. GROSS. What are you going to 
pay this new Advisory Board that you 
are going to set up, this bureaucratic 
setup? 

Mr. MULTER. I am not going to set 
it up. Your party and your President, 
the leader of your party is going to set 
it up. 

Mr. GROSS. You provide for it in 
this bill. 

Mr. MULTER. We are authorizing 
them to do it. 

Mr. GROSS. What are they going to 
be paid? 
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Mr. MULTER. It depends on what 
the Committee on Appropriations brings 
in and what you appropriate for it. 

Mr. GROSS. I find some language in 
the report on this bill, page 13, about 
specialists in industrial locations. The 
report goes on and states this: 

Other specialists could help discover local 
entrepreneurial talent, and assist in the 
development of new indigenous economic 
activities. 


What in the world is meant by that 
language? I went to the dictionary a 
few minutes ago to try to find out. This 
is the definition of an entrepreneur: 

An employer in his character of one who 


assumes the risk and management of busi- 
ness. 


Then the dictionary goes on to say— 
and listen to this: 


An undertaker (in the economic sense). 


I think the report is correct; that what 
this bill needs is an undertaker to bury 
it forthwith. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. FENTON]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. FENTON), 
there were—ayes 74, noes 97. 

Mr. FENTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. FENTON 
and Mr. Patman. 

The Committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
79, noes 106. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that fur- 
ther reading of the bill be dispensed with, 
that it be printed in the Recorp and be 
open to amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

(The balance of the bill reads as fol- 
lows:) 

DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 

Sec. 2. The Congress declares that the 
maintenance of the national economy at a 
high level is vital to the best interests of 
the United States, but that some of our com- 
munities are suffering substantial and per- 
sistent unemployment and underemploy- 
ment; that such unemployment and under- 
employment cause hardship to many in- 
dividuals and their families and detract from 
the national welfare by wasting vital human 
resources; that to overcome this problem the 
Federal Government, in cooperation with the 
States, should help areas of substantial and 
persistent unemployment and underemploy- 
ment to take effective steps in planning and 
financing their economic redevelopment; 
that Federal assistance to communities, in- 
dustries, enterprises, and individuals in areas 
needing redevelopment should enable such 
areas to achieve lasting improvement and 
enhance the domestic prosperity by the 
establishment of stable and diversified local 
economies; and that under the provisions of 
this act new employment opportunities 
should be created by developing and expand- 
ing new and existing facilities and resources 
without substantially reducing employment 
in other areas of the United States. 
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AREA REDEVELOPMENT ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 3. To assist areas in the United States 
designated hereinafter as redevelopment 
areas, there is hereby created, as a constitu- 
ent agency of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, an agency to be known as the “Area 
Redevelopment Administration” (hereinafter 
referred to as the Administration“). The 
Administration shall be headed by an Area 
Redevelopment Commissioner (hereinafter 
referred to as the “Commissioner” who shall 
be appointed by the President, by and with 
the consent of the Senate, and who shall re- 
ceive compensation at a rate equal to that 
received by the heads of other constituent 
agencies of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. 

ADVISORY BOARD 

Sec. 4. (a) To advise the Commissioner in 
the performance of functions authorized by 
this act, there is authorized to be created an 
Area Redevelopment Advisory Board (here- 
inafter referred to as the “Board”), which 
shall consist of the following members, all 
ex officio: The Commissioner as Chairman; 
the Secretaries of Agriculture; Commerce; 
Defense; Health, Education, and Welfare; In- 
terior; Labor; and Treasury; the Administra- 
tors of the General Services Administration; 
Housing and Home Finance Agency; and 
Small Business Administration; and the Di- 
rector of the Office of Defense Mobilization, 

The Chairman may from time to time in- 
vite the participation of officials of other 
agencies of the executive branch interested 
in the functions herein authorized. Each 
member of the Board may designate an officer 
of his agency to act for him as a member 
of the Board with respect to any matter there 
considered. 

(b) The Commissioner shall appoint a Na- 
tional Public Advisory Committee on Area 
Redevelopment which shall consist of 25 
members and which shall be composed of 
representatives of labor, management, agri- 
culture, and the public in general. From 
the members appointed to such Committee 
the Commissioner shall designate a Chair- 
man. Such Committee, or any duly estab- 
lished subcommittee thereof, shall from time 
to time make recommendations to the Com- 
missioner relative to the carrying out of his 
duties under this act. Such Committee shall 
hold not less than two meetings during each 
calendar year. 

(c) The Commissioner is authorized from 
time to time to call together and confer with 
representatives of the various parties in in- 
terest from any industry in which employ- 
ment has dropped substantially over an ex- 
tended period of years and which in conse- 
quence has been a primary source of high 
levels of unemployment in several areas des- 
ignated by the Commissioner as redevelop- 
ment areas. The Commissioner may also call 
upon representatives of interested govern- 
mental departments and agencies, together 
with representatives of transportation and 
other industries, to participate in any con- 
ference convened under authority of this 
subsection whenever he determines that such 
participation would contribute to a solution 
of the problems creating such unemploy- 
ment. The representatives at any such con- 
ference shall consider with and may recom- 
mend to the Commissioner plans and pro- 
grams to further the objectives of this act 
with special reference to the industry with 
respect to which the conference was con- 
vened. 

REDEVELOPMENT AREAS 


Src. 5. (a) The Commissioner shall desig- 
nate as “industrial redevelopment areas” 
those industrial areas within the United 
States in which he determines that there has 
existed substantial and persistent unemploy- 
ment for an extended period of time. There 
shall be included among the areas so desig- 
nated any industrial area in which there has 
existed unemployment of not less than (1) 
12 percent of the labor force during the 12- 
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month period immediately preceding the 
date on which an application for assistance 
is made under this act, (2) 9 percent of the 
labor force during at least 15 months of the 
18-month period immediately preceding 
such date, or (3) 6 percent of the labor 
force during at least 18 months of the 24- 
month period immediately preceding such 
date. Any industrial area in which there 
has existed unemployment of not less than 
15 percent of the labor force during the 6- 
month period immediately preceding the 
date on which application for assistance 
is made under this act may be designated as 
an industrial redevelopment area if the Com- 
missioner determines that the principal 
causes of such unemployment are not tem- 
porary in nature. 

(b) The Commissioner shall also designate 
as rural redevelopment areas those rural 
areas within the United States (not ex- 
ceeding at any time 300 counties in the 
United States) in which he determines that 
there exist the largest number and per- 
centage of low-income families, and a condi- 
tion of substantial and persistent unem- 
ployment or underemployment. In making 
the designations under this subsection, the 
Commissioner shall consider, among other 
relevant factors, the number of low-income 
farm families in the various rural areas of 
the United States, the proportion that such 
low-income families are to the total farm 
families of each of such areas, the rela- 
tionship of the income levels of the families 
in each area to the general levels of income 
in the United States, the current and pros- 
pective employment opportunities in each 
such area, and the availability of manpower 
in each such area for supplemental employ- 
ment. 

(c) In making the determinations pro- 
vided for in this section, the Commissioner 
shall be guided, but not conclusively gov- 
erned, by pertinent studies made, and in- 
formation and data collected or compiled, 
by (1) departments, agencies, and instru- 
mentalities of the Federal Government, (2) 
State and local governments, (3) universities 
and land-grant colleges, and (4) private or- 
ganizations. 

(d) Upon the request of the Commis- 
sioner, the Secretary of Labor, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, and the Director of the 
Bureau of the Census are respectively au- 
thorized to conduct such special studies, ob- 
tain such information, and compile and fur- 
nish to the Commissioner such data as the 
Commissioner may deem necessary or proper 
to enable him to make the determinations 
provided for in this section. The Commis- 
sioner shall reimburse, out of any funds ap- 
propriated to carry out the purposes of this 
act, the foregoing officers for any expendi- 
tures incurred by them under this section. 

(e) As used in this act, the term redevel- 
opment area refers to any area within the 
United States which has been designated by 
the Commissioner as an industrial redevel- 
opment area or a rural redevelopment area, 
and may include 1 or more counties, or 
1 or more municipalities, or a part of a 
county or municipality. 


LOANS AND PARTICIPATIONS 


Src. 6. (a) The Commissioner is author- 
ized to purchase evidences of indebtedness 
and to make loans (including immediate 
participations therein) to aid in financing 
any project within a redevelopment area for 
the purchase or development of land and 
facilities (including machinery and equip- 
ment) for industrial usage, for the construc- 
tion of new factory buildings, for rehabilita- 
tion of abandoned or unoccupied factory 
buildings, or for the alteration, conversion, 
or enlargement of any existing buildings for 
industrial use. Such financial assistance 
shall not be extended for working capital, 
or to assist establishments relocating from 
one area to another when such assistance 
will result in substantial detriment to the 
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area of original location by increasing un- 
employment. 

(b) Financial assistance under this sec- 
tion shall be on such terms and conditions 
as the Commissioner determines, subject, 
however, to the following restrictions and 
limitations: 

(1) The total amount of loans and loan 
participations (including purchased evi- 
dences of indebtedness) outstanding at any 
one time under this section (A) with re- 
spect to projects in industrial redevelop- 
ment areas shall not exceed $100 million, and 
(B) with respect to projects in rural rede- 
velopment areas shall not exceed $100 mil- 
lion; 

(2) Except as provided in subsection (c), 
such assistance shall be extended only to 
applicants, both private and public (includ- 
ing Indian tribes), which have been ap- 
proved for such assistance by an agency or 
instrumentality of the State or political sub- 
division thereof in which the project to be 
financed is located, and which agency or in- 
strumentality is directly concerned with 
problems of economic development in such 
State or subdivision; 

(3) No such assistance shall be extended 
hereunder unless the financial assistance 
applied for is not otherwise available from 
private lenders or other Federal agencies on 
reasonable terms; 

(4) No loans shall be made unless it is 
determined that an immediate participation 
is not available; 

(5) No evidences of indebtedness shall be 
purchased and no loans shall be made un- 
less it is determined that there is a reason- 
able assurance of repayment; 

(6) Subject to section 12 (5) of this act, 
no loan, including renewals or extension 
thereof, may be made hereunder for a period 
exceeding 40 years and no evidences of in- 
debtedness maturing more than 40 years 
from date of purchase may be purchased 
hereunder: Provided, That the foregoing re- 
strictions on maturities shall not apply to 
securities or obligations received by the 
Commissioner as a claimant in bankruptcy 
or equitable reorganization or as a creditor 
in other proceedings attendant upon in- 
solvency of the obligor, or if extension or 
renewal for additional periods, not to ex- 
ceed, however, a total of 10 years, will aid 
in the orderly liquidation of such loan or of 
such evidence of indebtedness; 

(7) Such loans shall bear interest at a 
rate equal to the rate of interest paid by 
the Commissioner on funds obtained from 
the Secretary of the Treasury as provided in 
section 9 of this act, plus one-quarter of 1 
percent per annum; 

(8) Such assistance shall not exceed 65 
percent of the aggregate cost to the appli- 
cant (excluding all other Federal aid in con- 
nection with the undertaking) of acquiring 
or developing land and facilities (including 
machinery and equipment), and of con- 
structing, altering, converting, rehabilitat- 
ing, or enlarging the building or buildings 
of the particular project and shall, among 
others, be on the following conditions: 

(A) That other funds are available in 
an amount which, together with the assist- 
ance provided hereunder, shall be sufficient 
to pay such aggregate cost. 

(B) That not less than 10 percent of such 
aggregate cost be supplied by the State or 
any agency, instrumentality, or political sub- 
division thereof, or by a community or area 
organization, as equity capital or as a loan. 

(C) That in extending financial assist- 
ance under this section with respect to an 
industrial redevelopment area, the Com- 
missioner shall require that not less than 
5 percent of the aggregate cost of the proj- 
ect for which such loan is made shall be 
supplied by nongovernmental sources, 

(D) That any Federal financial assistance 
extended under this section in connection 
with a particular project shall be repayable 
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only after other loans made in connection 
with such project and in accordance with 
this section have been repaid in full. If any 
Federal financial assistance extended under 
this section is secured, its security shall be 
subordinate and inferior to the lien or liens 
securing other loans made in connection 
with the same project. 

(9) No such assistance shall be extended 
unless there shall be submitted to and ap- 
proved by the Commissioner an overall pro- 
gram for the economic development of the 
area and a finding by the State, or any 
agency, instrumentality, or local political 
subdivision thereof, that the project for 
which financial assistance is sought is con- 
sistent with such program: Provided, That 
nothing in this act shall authorize financial 
assistance for any project prohibited by laws 
of the State or local political subdivision in 
which the project would be located. 

(c) If there is no agency or instrumen- 
tality in any State, or political subdivision 
thereof, qualified to approve applicants for 
assistance under this section as provided in 
paragraph (2) of subsection (b), the Com- 
missioner shall, upon determining that any 
area in such State is a redevelopment area, 
appoint a local redevelopment committee 
(hereinafter referred to as a “local commit- 
tee”) to be composed of not less than seven 
residents of such area who, as nearly as 
possible, are representative of labor, com- 
mercial, industrial, and agricultural groups, 
and of the residents generally of such area. 
In appointing any such local committee, the 
Commissioner may include therein members 
of any existing local redevelopment com- 
mittees. Financial assistance under this sec- 
tion in connection with projects located in 
a redevelopment area, for which a local com- 
mittee has been appointed under this sec- 
tion, shall be extended only to applicants, 
both private and public (including Indian 
tribes), which have been approved by such 
local committee. 

(d) Of the funds authorized to be raised 
under section 9 of this act, not more than 
$100 million shall be deposited in a revolving 
fund which shall be used for the purpose of 
making loans under this section with re- 
spect to projects in industrial redevelop- 
ment areas, and not more than $100 million 
shall be deposited in a revolving fund which 
shall be used for the purpose of making 
loans under this section with respect to 
projects in rural redevelopment areas. 


LOANS FOR PUBLIC FACILITIES 


Sec. 7. (a) Upon the application of any 
State, or political subdivision thereof, Indian 
tribe, or private or public organization or 
association representing any redevelopment 
area or part thereof, the Commission is au- 
thorized to make loans to assist in financing 
the purchase or development of land for 
public facility usage, and the construction, 
rehabilitation, alteration, expansion, or im- 
provement of public facilities within any re- 
development area, if he finds that— 

(1) the project for which financial assist- 
ance is sought will provide more than a 
temporary alleviation of unemployment or 
underemployment in the redevelopment area 
wherein such project is, or will be, located, 
and will tend to improve the opportunities 
in such area for the successful establish- 
ment or expansion of industrial or commer- 
cial plants or facilities; 

(2) the funds requested for such project 
are not otherwise available on reasonable 
terms; 

(3) the amount of the loan plus the 
amount of other available funds for such 
projects are adequate to insure the comple- 
tion thereof; and 

(4) there is a reasonable expectation of re- 
payment. 

(b) No loan under this section shall be 
for an amount in excess of 65 percent of the 
aggregate cost of the project for which such 
loan is made. Subject to section 12 (5), 
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the maturity date of any such loan shall be 
not later than 40 years after the date such 
loan is made. Any such loan shall bear 
interest at a rate equal to the rate of interest 
paid by the Commissioner on funds obtained 
from the Secretary of the Treasury as pro- 
vided in section 9 of this act, plus one-quar- 
ter of 1 percent per annum. 

(c) In making any loan under this sec- 
tion, the Commissioner shall require that 
not less than 10 percent of the aggregate 
cost of the project for which such loan is 
made shall be supplied by the State (in- 
cluding any political subdivision thereof) 
within which such project is to be located 
as equity capital, or as a loan. In determin- 
ing the amount of participation required un- 
der this subsection with respect to any par- 
ticular project, the Commissioner shall give 
consideration to the financial condition of 
the State or local government, and to the 
per capita income of the residents of the re- 
development area, within which such project 
is to be located. 

(d) Any loan made under this section in 
connection with a particular project shall be 
repayable only after other loans made in 
connection with such project and in ac- 
cordance with this section have been repaid 
in full. If any loan made under this sec- 
tion is secured, its security shall be sub- 
ordinate and inferior to the lien or liens 
securing other loans made in connection 
with the same project. 

(e) Of the funds authorized to be raised 
under section 9 of this act, not more than 
$100 million shall be deposited in a revolv- 
ing fund which shall be used for the pur- 
pose of making loans under this section. 


GRANTS FOR PUBLIC FACILITIES 


Sec. 8. (a) The Commissioner may con- 
duct studies of needs in the various rede- 
velopment areas throughout the United 
States for, and the probable cost of, land 
acquisition or development for public facil- 
ity usage, and the construction, rehabilita- 
tion, alteration, expansion, or improvement 
of useful public facilities within such areas, 
and may receive proposals from any State, 
or political subdivision thereof, Indian tribe, 
or private or public organization or associa- 
tion representing any redevelopment area, or 
part thereof, relating to land acquisition or 
development for public facility usage, and 
the construction, rehabilitation, alteration, 
expansion, or improvement of public facil- 
ities within any such area. Any such pro- 
posal shall contain plans showing the project 
proposed to be undertaken, the cost thereof, 
and the contributions proposed to be made to 
such cost by the entity making the proposal. 
The Commissioner, in consultation with 
such entity, is authorized to modify all or 
any part of such proposal. 

(b) The Commissioner, pursuant to a 
proposal received by him under this section, 
may make grants to any State, or political 
subdivision thereof, Indian tribe, or private 
or public organization or association repre- 
senting any redevelopment area, or part 
thereof, for land acquisition or development 
for public facility usage, and the construc- 
tion, rehabilitation, alteration, expansion, or 
improvement of public facilities within a 
redevelopment area, if he finds that— 

(1) the project for which financial assist- 
ance is sought will provide more than a 
temporary alleviation of unemployment or 
underemployment in the redevelopment area 
wherein such project is, or will be, located, 
and will tend to improve the opportunities 
in such area for the successful establish- 
ment or expansion of industrial or commer- 
cial plants or facilities; 

(2) the entity requesting the grant pro- 
poses to contribute to the cost of the project 
for which such grant is requested in pro- 
portion to its ability so to contribute; and 

(3) the project for which a grant is re- 
quested will fulfill a pressing need of the 
area, or part thereof, in which it is, or will 
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be located, and there is little probability 
that such project can be undertaken with- 
out the assistance of a grant under this 
section. 

The amount of any grant under this section 
for any such project shall not exceed the 
difference between the funds which can be 
practicably obtained from other sources (in- 
cluding a loan under section 7 of this act) 
for such project, and the amount which is 
necessary to insure the completion thereof. 

(c) The Commissioner shall by regulation 
provide for the supervision of carrying out 
of projects with respect to which grants are 
made under this section so as to insure that 
Federal funds are not wasted or dissipated. 

(d) There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated not to exceed $75 million an- 
nually for the purpose of making grants 
under this section. 


FUNDS FOR LOANS 


Sec. 9. To obtain funds for loans under this 
act, the Commissioner may, with the ap- 
proval of the President, issue and have out- 
standing at any one time notes and obliga- 
tions for purchase by the Secretary of the 
Treasury in an amount not to exceed $300,- 
000,000. Such notes or other obligations 
shall be in such forms and denominations, 
have such maturities, and be subject to such 
terms and conditions as may be prescribed by 
the Commissioner with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and shall bear in- 
terest at a rate determined by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, but such rate shall not be 
greater than the current average yields on 
outstanding marketable obligations of the 
United States of comparable maturities as of 
the last day of the month preceding the issu- 
ance of such notes or other obligations. The 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to purchase any notes and other 
obligations issued under this section and for 
such purpose is authorized to use as a public 
debt transaction the proceeds from the sale 
of any securities issued under the Second 
Liberty Bond Act, as amended, and the pur- 
poses for which securities may be issued un- 
der such act are extended to include any pur- 
chases of such notes and other obligations. 
The Secretary of the Treasury may at any 
time sell any of the notes or other obligations 
acquired by him under this section. All re- 
demptions, purchases, and sales by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury of such notes or other 
obligations shall be treated in every respect 
as public debt transactions of the United 
States. 

INFORMATION 

Sec. 10. The Commissioner shall aid re- 
development areas by furnishing to interested 
individuals, communities, industries, and 
enterprises within such areas any assistance, 
technical information, market research, or 
other forms of assistance, information, or 
advice which are obtainable from the various 
departments, agencies, and instrumentalities 
of the Federal Government and which would 
be useful in alleviating conditions of exces- 
sive unemployment or underemployment 
within such areas. The Commissioner shall 
furnish the procurement divisions of the 
various departments, agencies, and other in- 
strumentalities of the Federal Government 
with a list containing the names and ad- 
dresses of business firms which are located 
in redevelopment areas and which are 
desirous of obtaining Government contracts 
for the furnishing of supplies or services, and 
designating the supplies and services such 
firms are engaged in providing. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 11. In carrying out his duties under 
this act, the Commissioner is authorized to 
provide technical assistance to areas which 
he has designated as redevelopment areas 
under this act. Such assistance shall include 
studies evaluating the needs of, and develop- 
ing potentialities for, economic growth of 
such areas. Such assistance may be provided 
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by the Commissioner through members of his 
staff or through the employment of private 
individuals, partnerships, firms, corporations, 
or suitable institutions, under contracts 
entered into for such purpose. Appropria- 
tions are hereby authorized for the purposes 
of this section in an amount not to exceed 
$4,500,000 annually. 


POWERS OF COMMISSIONER 


Sec. 12. In performing his duties under 
this act, the Commissioner is authorized to— 

(1) adopt, alter, and use a seal, which shall 
be judicially noticed; and subject to the civil 
service and classification laws, select, employ, 
appoint, and fix the compensation of such 
officers, employees, attorneys, and agents as 
Shall be necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this act, and define their authority and 
duties, provide bonds for them in such 
amounts as the Commissioner shall deter- 
mine, and pay the costs of qualification of 
certain of them as notaries public; 

(2) hold such hearings, sit and act at such 
times and places, and take such testimony, as 
he may deem advisable; 

(3) request directly from any executive 
department, bureau, agency, board, commis- 
sion, office, independent establishment, or in- 
strumentality information, suggestions, esti- 
mates, and statistics needed to carry out 
the purposes of this act; and each depart- 
ment, bureau, agency, board, commission, 
office, establishment, or instrumentality is 
authorized to furnish such information, sug- 
gestions, estimates, and statistics directly to 
the Commissioner; 

(4) under regulations prescribed by him, 
assign or sell at public or private sale, or 
otherwise dispose of for cash or credit, in his 
discretion and upon such terms and condi- 
tions and for such consideration as he shall 
determine to be reasonable, any evidence of 
debt, contract, claim, personal property, or 
security assigned to or held by him in con- 
nection with the payment of loans made un- 
der this act, and collect or compromise all 
obligations assigned to or held by him in 
connection with the payment of such loans 
until such time as such obligations may be 
referred to the Attorney General for suit or 
collection; 

(5) further extend the maturity of or re- 
new any loan made under this act, beyond 
the periods stated in such loan or in this 
act, for additional periods not to exceed 10 
years, if such extension or renewal will aid 
in the orderly liquidation of such loan; 

(6) deal with, complete, renovate, im- 
prove, modernize, insure, rent, or sell for 
cash or credit, upon such terms and condi- 
tions and for such consideration as he shall 
determine to be reasonable, any real or per- 
sonal property conveyed to, or otherwise ac- 
quired by, him in connection with the pay- 
ment of loans made under this act. 

(7) pursue to final collection, by way of 
compromise or other administrative action, 
prior to reference to the Attorney General, 
all claims against third parties assigned to 
him in connection with loans made under 
this act. This shall include authority to 
obtain deficiency judgments or otherwise in 
the case of mortgages assigned to the Com- 
missioner. Section 3709 of the Revised Stat- 
utes, as amended (41 U. S. C. 5), shall not 
apply to any contract of hazard insurance or 
to any purchase or contract for services or 
supplies on account of property obtained by 
the Commissioner as a result of loans made 
under this act if the premium therefor or 
the anrount thereof does not exceed $1,000. 
The power to convey and to execute, in the 
name of the Commissioner, deeds of convey- 
ance, deeds of release, assignments and sat- 
isfactions of mortgages, and any other writ- 
ten instrument relating to real or personal 
property or any interest therein acquired by 
the Commissioner pursuant to the provisions 
of this act may be exercised by the Commis- 
sioner or by any Officer or agent appointed 
by him for that purpose without the execu- 
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tion of any express delegation of power or 
power of attorney; 

(8) acquire, in any lawful manner, any 
property (real, personal, or mixed, tangible 
or intangible), whenever deemed necessary 
or appropriate to the conduct of the activi- 
ties authorized in sections 6 and 7 of this 
act; 

(9) in addition to any powers, functions, 
privileges, and immunities otherwise vested 
in him, take any and all actions, including 
the procurement of the services of attorneys 
by contract, determined by him to be neces- 
sary or desirable in making, servicing, com- 
promising, modifying, liquidating, or other- 
wise administratively dealing with or realiz- 
ing on loans made under this act; 

(10) to such an extent as he finds neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this act, 
procure the temporary (not in excess of 6 
months) service of experts or consultants 
or organizations thereof, including steno- 
graphic reporting services, by contract or 
appointment, and in such cases such service 
shall be without regard to the civil service 
and classifications laws, and, except in the 
case of stenographic reporting services by 
organizations, without regard to section 
3709 of the Revised Statutes (41 U. S. C. 5); 
any individual so employed may be compen- 
sated at a rate not in excess of $75 per diem, 
and, while such individual is away from his 
home or regular place of business, he may 
be allowed transportation and not to exceed 
$15 per diem in lieu of subsistence and other 
expenses; and 

(11) establish such rules, regulations, and 
procedures as he may deem appropriate in 
carrying out the provisions of this act. 


TERMINATION OF ELIGIBILITY FOR FURTHER 


ASSISTANCE 
Sec. 13. Whenever the Commissioner shall 
determine that employment conditions 


within any area previously designated by 
him as a redevelopment area have changed 
to such an extent that such area is no longer 
eligible for such designation under section 
5 of this act, no further assistance shall be 
granted under this act with respect to such 
area and, for the purposes of this act, such 
area shall not be considered a redevelopment 
area: Provided, That nothing contained 
herein shall (1) prevent any such area from 
again being designated a redevelopment area 
under section 5 of this act if the Commis- 
sioner determines it to be eligible under such 
section, or (2) affect the validity of any con- 
tracts or undertakings with respect to such 
area which were entered into pursuant to 
this act prior to a determination by the 
Commissioner that such area no longer 
qualifies as a redevelopment area. The Com- 
missioner shall keep the departments and 
agencies of the Federal Government, and 
interested State or local agencies, advised 
at all times of any changes made hereunder 
with respect to the designation of any area, 
URBAN RENEWAL 

Sec. 14. (a) Title I of the Housing Act of 
1949, as amended, is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new section: 
“INDUSTRIAL REDEVELOPMENT AREAS UNDER THE 

AREA REDEVELOPMENT ACT 

“Sec. 112. (a) When the Area Redevelop- 
ment Commissioner certifies to the Admin- 
istrator (1) that any county, city, or other 
municipality (in this section referred 
to as a ‘municipality’) is situated in an 
area designated under section 5 (a) of 
the Area Redevelopment Act as an in- 
dustrial redevelopment area, and (2) that 
there is a reasonable probability that with 
assistance provided under such act and other 
undertakings the area will be able to achieve 
more than temporary improvement in its 
economic development, the Administrator is 
authorized to provide financial assistance to 
a local public agency in any such munici- 
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pality under this title and the provisions of 
this section. 

“(b) The Administrator may provide such 
financial assistance under this section with- 
out regard to the requirements or limita- 
tions of section 110 (c) that the project area 
be clearly predominantly residential in char- 
acter or that it be redeveloped for pre- 
dominantly residential uses; but no such 
assistance shall be provided in any area if 
such Administrator determines that it will 
assist in relocating business operations from 
one area to another when~such assistance 
will result in substantial detriment to the 
area of original location by increasing un- 
employment. 

“(c) Financial assistance under this sec- 
tion may be provided for any project involv- 
ing a project area including primarily indus- 
trial or commercial structures suitable for 
rehabilitation under the urban renewal plan 
for the area. 

“(d) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this title, a contract for financial assist- 
ance under this section may include pro- 
visions permitting the disposition of any 
land in the project area designated under 
the urban renewal plan for industrial or 
commercial uses to any public agency or 
nonprofit corporation for subsequent dis- 
position as promptly as practicable by such 
public agency or corporation for the re- 
development of the land in accordance with 
the urban renewal plan: Provided, That any 
disposition of such land under this section 
shall be made at not less than its fair value 
for uses in accordance with the urban re- 
newal plan: And provided further, That the 
purchasers from or lessees of such public 
agency or corporation, and their assignees, 
shall be required to assume the obligations 
imposed under section 105 (b). 

“(e) Following the execution of any con- 
tract for financial assistance under this sec- 
tion with respect to any project, the Ad- 
ministrator may exercise the authority 
vested in him under this section for the 
completion of such project, notwithstand- 
ing any determination made after the exe- 
cution of such contract that the area in 
which the project is located may no longer 
be an industrial redevelopment area under 
the Area Redevelopment Act.” 

(b) The next to the last paragraph of 
section 110 (c) of such act is amended by 
inserting after “such projects” the follow- 
ing: “(including projects assisted under sec- 
tion 112 of this title)”. 


URBAN PLANNING GRANTS 


Sec. 15. The second sentence of section 
701 of the Housing Act of 1954 is amended 
by adding the following in clause (2) after 
the words “decennial census which”: “(i) 
are situated in areas designated by the Area 
Redevelopment Commissioner under section 
5 (a) of the Area Redevelopment Act as 
industrial redevelopment areas, or (ii)”. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


Sec, 16. (a) The Secretary of Labor shall 
determine the vocational training or re- 
training needs of unemployed individuals 
residing in redevelopment areas and shall 
cooperate with the Secretary of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare and with existing 
State and local agencies and officials in 
charge of existing programs relating to voca- 
tional training and retraining for the pur- 
pose of assuring that the facilities and serv- 
ices of such agencies are made fully avall- 
able to such individuals. 

(b) Whenever the Secretary of Labor finds 
that additional facilities or services are 
needed in the area to meet the vocational 
training or retaining needs of such individ- 
uals, he shall so advise the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. The Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
through the Commissioner of Education, 
shall provide assistance, including financial 
assistance when necessary, to the appropriate 
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State vocational educational agency in the 
provision of such additional facilities or 
services. If the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare finds that the State voca- 
tional educational agency is unable to pro- 
vide the facilities and services needed, he 
may, after consultation with such agency, 
provide for the same by agreement or con- 
tract with public or private educational in- 
stitutions: Provided, That the Secretary of 
Labor shall arrange to provide any necessary 
technical assistance for setting up appren- 
ticeship, journeyman, and other job training 
needed in the locality. 


RETRAINING SUBSISTENCE PAYMENTS 


Sec. 17. The Secretary of Labor shall, on 
behalf of the United States, enter into agree- 
ments with States in which redevelopment 
areas are located under which the Secretary 
of Labor shall-make payments to such States 
for the purpose of enabling such States, as 
agents of the United States, to make weekly 
retraining payments to unemployed in- 
dividuals residing within such redevelop- 
ment areas who are not entitled to unem- 
ployment compensation (either because 
their unemployment compensation benefits 
have been exhausted or because they were 
not insured for such compensation) and who 
have been certified by the Secretary of Labor 
to be undergoing training for a new job. 
Such payments shall be made for a period 
not exceeding 13 weeks, and the amounts of 
such payments shall be equal to the amount 
of the average weekly unemployment com- 
pensation payment payable in the State 
making such payments, 


PENALTIES 


Sec. 18. (a) Whoever makes any statement 
knowing it to be false, or whoever willfully 
overvalues any security, for the purpose of 
obtaining for himself or for any applicant 
any loan, or extension thereof by renewal, 
deferment of action, or otherwise, or the ac- 
ceptance, release, or substitution of security 
therefor, or for the purpose of influencing 
in any way the action of the Commissioner, 
or for the purpose of obtaining money, prop- 
erty, or anything of value, under this act, 
shall be punished by a fine of not more than 
$10,000 or by imprisonment for not more 
than 5 years, or both. 

(b) Whoever, being connected in any ca- 
pacity with the Commissioner (1) embezzles, 
abstracts, purloins, or willfully misapplies 
any moneys, funds, securities, or other things 
of value, whether belonging to him or pledged 
or otherwise entrusted to him, or (2) with 
intent to defraud the Commissioner or any 
other body politic or corporate, or any in- 
dividual, or to deceive any officer, auditor, 
or examiner of the Commissioner, makes any 
false entry in any book, report, or statement 
of or to the Commissioner, or without being 
duly authorized, draws any order or issues, 
puts forth, or assigns any note, debenture, 
bond, or other obligation, or draft, bill of 
exchange, mortgage, judgment, or decree 
thereof, or (3) with intent to defraud par- 
ticipates, shares, receives directly or in- 
directly any money, profit, property, or bene- 
fit through any transaction, loan, commis- 
sion, contract, or any other act of the Com- 
missioner, or (4) gives any unauthorized in- 
formation concerning any future action or 
plan of the Commissioner which might affect 
the value of securities, or having such knowl- 
edge, invests or speculates, directly or in- 
directly, in the securities or property of any 
company or corporation receiving loans or 
other assistance from the Commissioner 
shall be punished by a fine of not more than 
$10,000 or by imprisonment for not more 
than 5 years, or both. 

EMPLOYMENT OF EXPEDITERS AND ADMINISTRA~- 
TIVE EMPLOYEES 

Sec. 19. No loan shall be made by the 
Commissioner under this act to any business 
enterprise unless the owners, partners, or 
officers of such business enterprise (1) cer- 
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tify to the Commissioner the names of any 
attorneys, agents, or other persons engaged 
by or on behalf of such business enterprise 
for the purpose of expediting applications 
made to the Commissioner for assistance of 
any sort, and the fees paid or to be paid 
to any such person; and (2) execute an 
agreement binding any such business enter- 
prise for a period of 2 years after any assist- 
ance is rendered by the Commissioner to 
such business enterprise, to refrain from 
employing, tendering any office or employ- 
ment to, or retaining for professional serv- 
ices, any person who, on the date such as- 
sistance or any part thereof was rendered, 
or within 1 year prior thereto, shall have 
served as an Officer, attorney, agent, or em- 
ployee of the Commissioner, occupying a 
position or engaging in activities which the 
Commissioner shall have determined involve 
discretion with respect to the granting of 
assistance under this act. 


PREVAILING RATE OF WAGE AND 40-HOUR WEEK 


Sec. 20. The Commissioner shall take such 
action as may be necessary to insure that 
all laborers and mechanics employed by con- 
tractors or subcontractors on projects under- 
taken by public applicants assisted under 
this act (1) shall be paid wages at rates no 
less than those prevailing on the same type 
of work on similar construction in the im- 
mediate locality as determined by the Sec- 
retary of Labor in accordance with the act 
of August 30, 1935 (Davis-Bacon Act), and 
(2) shall be employed not more than 40 
hours in any 1 week unless the employee 
receives wages for his employment in excess 
of the hours specified above at a rate not less 
than 1% times the regular rate at which 
he is employed. 


ANNUAL REPORT 


Sec. 21. The Commissioner shall make a 
comprehensive and detailed annual report 
to the Congress of his operations under this 
act for each fiscal year beginning with the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1959. Such re- 
port shall be printed, and shall be trans- 
mitted to the Congress not later than Janu- 
ary 3 of the year following the fiscal year 
with respect to which such report is made. 
Such report shall show, among other things, 
(1) the number and size of Government 
contracts for the furnishing of supplies and 
services placed with business firms located 
in redevelopment areas, and (2) the amount 
and duration of employment resulting from 
such contracts. Upon the request of the 
Commissioner, the various departments and 
agencies of the Government engaged in the 
procurement of supplies and services shall 
furnish to the Commissioner such informa- 
tion as may be necessary for the purposes 
of this section. 


APPROPRIATION 

Sec. 22. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated such sums as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this act. 

USE OF OTHER FACILITIES 

Serc. 23. (a) To avoid duplication of activ- 
ities and minimize expense in carrying out 
the provisions of this act, the Commissioner 
shall, to the extent practicable and with 
their consent, use the available services and 
facilities of other agencies and instrumen- 
talities of the Federal Government on a 
reimbursable basis. 

(b) Departments and agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government shall exercise their powers, 
duties, and functions in such manner as 
will assist in carrying out the objectives of 
this act. This act shall be supplemental to 
any existing authority, and nothing herein 
shall be deemed to be restrictive of any 
existing powers, duties, and functions of any 
other department or agency of the Federal 
Government, 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the first committee amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 2, line 24, strike out “‘Commis- 
sioner’” and insert Commissioner“) “. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee admendment: Page 5, line 25. 
and page 6, line 1, strike out the words (not 
exceeding at any time 300 counties in the 
United States).“ 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 8, line 13, 
strike out “except as provided in subsection 
(e), such” and insert “Such.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 9, line 6, 
strike out “section 12 (5)” and insert “sec- 
tion 11 (5).” 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the committee amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, this 
legislation im the way it is being con- 
sidered now is similar to the manner 
in which we have enacted legislation at 
other times. A committee comes in with 
a bill which some of us do not want any 
part of. And committee members get a 
rule by promising amendments. They 
realize that if the bill goes through as 
written it will be vetoed. So what hap- 
pens? Amendments are offered and 
adopted to obtain support. The bill is 
adopted by the House. It goes to con- 
ference. It finally turns up a twin of 
the original, which standing on its own 
merit never would have come out of 
Rules. The wonder is Rules so long and 
so often is hooked. This bill is just like 
another bill that went over to the other 
body not many weeks ago. I am talking 
about that reciprocal trade bill. They 
got a few votes by exempting certain 
minerals and the bill was approved. 
That is what is being tried here. They 
are trying to get a bill that the President, 
they think, will be forced to sign into law, 
It involves millions and the President 
has told us to watch our step on appro- 
priations. 

What is the trouble? What they are 
trying to do all grows out of the fact that 
we are trying to run the universe. 

We are redistributing the wealth. 
Trying to divide up the property owned 
by some—not held by others. 

We are taking from those who have, 
giving to others with less. Of course we 
must take care of those in need. We 
always have. But that does not mean 
that everyone in need must give up 
something so that those less thrifty can 
buy what they want. If we continue to 
supply all with the kind of a job they 
are willing to accept, we will be in a 
leaky boat. When I cannot retain a fair 
share of my earnings, my savings ac- 
quired by thrift, I too will demand help. 
Follow through and we will all be pau- 


pers. 

What did they do with TVA? They 
took our power companies from the 
North and established the TVA down 
South—with the cheap power industries 
flocking in from other places, which 
then in some cases became what we now 
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call “disaster areas.” Some of our areas 
are distress areas because of that. They 
appropriated billions of dollars to build 
dams in the West to the injury of our 
power companies, our communities, and 
our industries. Fine, wonderful, for the 
area where people benefited, but hard- 
ship for the contributors. 

What did they do over here for the 
South? Let me speak to you from the 
Northeast. They spent money down 
there in the South, they established con- 
ditions down there and away from the 
North went industrial plants. But what 
about the cotton and other industries 
up in New England? They went 
South—tax subsidies. Relief for a time 
from labor trouble. There is a dis- 
tressed area for you. Why? Because 
the Congress stuck its nose in and began 
to move people and business around; 
first here, then there, and all over the 
country. Congressional meddlesome in- 
terference is what caused much of our 
present trouble. 

Bills of this kind will not cure the sit- 
uation. They may help; they undoubt- 
edly will for a time. It will enable people 
in these communities where there is a 
distressed area to maybe do something in 
some other activity. We have distressed 
areas in Michigan. We have them in my 
District. We have unemployment, alto- 
gether too much of it. You know why 
we have it? Brother Reuther and 
brother Soapy Williams established a tax 
policy and a labor policy which made it 
impossible for industry to exist. The 
motors joined in. You have the same 
thing in steel. Together they kept 
raising the wages until the ordinary fel- 
low would not buy the product. People 
had and have the money to buy. There 
is plenty of money in the banks. Folk 
just backed up and said they would 
not buy. And they will not. So we 
have unemployment. A buyers strike. 
There are plenty of jobs if the price was 
one an investor could afford to pay. And 
the sad result is that the high wage 
earner’s wage does not profit him. Be- 
fore he can get to the market the price 
has gone up. 

So we come along now and we are 
going to fix it all up. We are going to 
take care of the folks over here and over 
there. But you cannot get anywhere 
doing that kind of business so long as we 
take from a neighbor to do it and we all 
know it. 

Mr. Chairman, I just cannot get out of 
my mind the statement made by the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SMITH] a 
few days ago, when he was speaking on 
a rule. He said we were going into debt, 
and that before his committee were all 
of these bills calling for billions upon bil- 
lions of additional dollars which we do 
not have, which we must borrow and pay 
an excessive rate of interest on. Then 
there was a statement by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Larp] who put a 
table in the Recorp showing what those 
bills called for. 

There is not a Member of this House 
who does not know that we are headed 
straight for disaster if we keep on, yet 
we keep right on, day after day, passing 
these bills when we have not a red cent 
in our pockets. We pass bills involving 
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billions of dollars that we know we do 
not have the money to pay and that we 
will have to borrow at an excessive 
interest rate. Does it make sense? It 
certainly does not make sense to me, and 
I want no part of it. I will not rob Peter 
to pay Paul. 

A Member with tears in his voice 
said we must do as much for our own 
as we have been doing for people abroad. 
Sure. And more—perhaps we could and 
would if the spenders and the wasters 
had not given so many billions away. 
The ones who are doing the weeping and 
wailing today are the lads who have 
been shouting for foreign aid. They are 
today the victims of their own folly. 
They eat their cake and then squeal 
because when their home folks need and 
ask for help there is no cake. 

It is my hope they will some day learn 
we cannot spend the same dollar twice 
at the same time. And the further fact 
that Uncle Sam never had a dollar in his 
life until he took it from a taxpayer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Chairman, I 
am in wholehearted agreement not only 
with the purpose of the Area Redevelop- 
ment Act, but with the approach that is 
used in this bill to implement its pur- 
pose. 

I would like to point out one very 
telling example, among the many that 
we know exist, for the need for this 
measure from my own experience. This 
is the impact which drastic cuts in air- 
craft manufacture has had on the Long 
Beach-Los Angeles, Calif., area. The 
Department of Labor’s Industry Man- 
power Survey for February 1958, points 
out that of the total surveyed establish- 
ments, one-fourth of the employment in 
aircraft plants was concentrated in the 
Long Beach-Los Angeles area alone. 
These plants manufacture, in the main, 
conventional aircraft in an era when 
conventional aircraft are rapidly becom- 
ing obsolescent. The new emphasis is 
on jet and missile production—and this 
is the trend which has caused layoffs in 
Los Angeles and Long Beach to the ex- 
tent that that area has now been cited 
as shifting to the unemployment cate- 
gory of up to 8.9 percent between May 
and July. 

The unemployment situation is reach- 
ing crisis proportions in that area, which 
impelled me to write to the Secretary 
of Labor on July 29, to ask for a current 
report on the situation, and for his 
plans to attempt a solution. I would 
like to quote briefly from his answer. 
On August 7, James T. O’Connell, Under 
Secretary of Labor, replied as follows, 
8 the seriousness of the situa- 
tion: 

The most recent of the detailed bimonthly 
area reports from the California Department 
of Employment shows that since May 1957 
more than 35,000 aircraft jobs have been 
lost in the Los Angeles area and that these 
cutbacks have indirectly affected employ- 
ment in other industries. 


Mr. Chairman, let me emphasize this 
last point. It is important testimony 
to the indisputable fact that unemploy- 
ment is never restricted to the one plant, 
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or even the one area affected, but 
spreads its sickness in ever-widening 
circles if left to go unchecked. 

Mr. O’Connell goes on: 

On the basis of employer forecasts of la- 
bor requirements to September, further 
layoffs were in prospect. Primarily because 
of these developments, as you may know, 
the Los Angeles-Long Beach area was classi- 
fied as an area of substantial labor surplus 
in the Department of Labor's July release. 


In his consideration of a solution to 
this, Mr. O’Connell had this to say: 

The prospects for reemployment of unem- 
ployed aircraft workers in Los Angeles de- 
pend primarily upon general economic re- 
covery, including renewed expansion in such 
other important industries in the area as 
machinery, metals, and motor vehicles. 


Mr. Chairman, this official pronounce- 
ment of the Department of Labor should 
be ample evidence of the real need for 
enactment of this legislation. In saying 
that reemployment will depend on ex- 
pansion of other industries, Mr. O’Con- 
nell is recognizing the basic fact of life 
that underlies this bill. However, this 
necessary expansion cannot take place 
without the capital that will make it pos- 
sible. Some industries might well have 
to convert to new operations. Others 
will need to expand or adjust their fa- 
cilities to attract the new business on 
which economic recovery will depend. 

It is of the utmost importance that 
we today make this possible, for truly a 
crisis in employment in Los Angeles is 
not just a Los Angeles problem. It is 
not even just a California problem. It is 
a national problem, and only a solution 
on the national level will suffice. 

Not long ago I had an opportunity to 
address some of the people who had 
known my father well at Warm Springs. 
I was talking about a few of the similari- 
ties, and I must confess, dissimilarities 
which I saw between the early days of my 
father’s administration and now. If I 
may, I would like to repeat a little of 
what I said then, because it has direct 
application to the legislation before us 
today. I had mentioned the new phi- 
losophy of government which was born 
then, which had its expression in pro- 
grams which served the broad base of the 
population, 

A new kind of responsibility had 
dawned, growing from the recognition of 
the interdependence of diverse national 
interests. It meant, and still means, that 
a farm foreclosure in Iowa touches the 
man in the city who produces the con- 
sumer goods which the farmer can no 
longer buy; and that a factory layoff is a 
pebble thrown in a pool which sends out 
ever widening circles of economic dis- 
tress. Because this is true, and because 
the Federal Government and only the 
Federal Government can act as a reverse 
catalyst and cure for national ills, new 
reins demanded to be taken up—and 
were taken up with the vision and cour- 
age that the times required. We were not 
given emergency measures alone in the 
1930’s but sound programs “or tax struc- 
tures, public welfare, housing and public 
works that did initially cure the economic 
ills of the twenties, but more important, 
laid the foundation for a healthy ex- 
panding economy, 
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Mr. Chairman, we haye an opportunity 
today to institute a permanent, effective 
program to cope with unemployment in 
economically distressed areas, in the tra- 
dition of the broad programs which were 
begun in the thirties, and which have 
stood us in such good and important 
stead ever since. 

The record of this session of Congress 
will be made primarily on our actions 
to cope with crisis—the emergency meas- 
ures which we have passed have been im- 
portant, and have had significant and 
beneficial effect on the recession. But 
we must not leave without also enacting 
solid, long-range legislation that will 
guarantee our growing economic well- 
being. The Area Redevelopment Act is 
such legislation. I strongly urge its 
passage. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. HIESTAND. I congratulate the 
gentleman on his statement. I think 
that is one of the most effective state- 
ments against the bill that has yet been 
made. This business of attempting to 
cure unemployment by moving indus- 
tries into such communities as Los An- 
geles, which has plants to spare and 
just not enough business existing—and 
Detroit, especially, is eligible under that 
law—I believe demonstrates the weak- 
ness of the bill. 

Mr, ROOSEVELT. The gentleman, of 
course, is quite wrong. The bill would 
help the empty plants in Los Angeles be- 
come filled with employed, working 
people. I must point out that there is 
nothing in this bill that requires piracy 
of industry from one place to another. 
This bill would make it possible to give 
people new industries and espand ex- 
isting industries in the area, and I be- 
lieve it would prevent piracy. 

Mr. Chairman, I sincerely hope that 
this bill will be passed, 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer a committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amended offered by Mr. Brown of Georgia: 
Page 9, strike out lines 19 through 23 and 
insert the following: 

“(7) Such loans shall bear interest at a 
rate determined by the Secretary of the 
Treasury which shall not be greater than the 
current average yield on outstanding mar- 
ketable obligations of the United States of 
comparable maturities as computed (in the 
case of any loan) at the end of the month 
preceding the month in which the loan is 
made, plus one-quarter of 1 percent per 
annum.” 

Page 12, line 6, strike out “raised” and 
insert “appropriated.” 

Page 17, strike out line 13 and all that 
follows down through line 16 on page 18 and 
insert the following: 

“Src, 8. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated not to exceed $200 million to 
provide funds for loans under this act.” 


Mr. BROWN of Georgia. I yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. TALLE]. 

Mr. TALLE. Will the gentleman from 
Georgia inform the committee what the 
real rate would be under this language? 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Well, the 
real rate would be 336 percent. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 
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The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is at- 
tempting to dispose of the committee 
amendments. When we have disposed 
of them, the bill will be open to amend- 
ment at all points. 

The Clerk will report the next com- 
mittee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: Page 11, strike 
out line 13 and all that follows, down 
through line 5 on page 12. 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, here again we have 
another bill reported by the committee, 
presumably after careful study; a rule 
granted, some controversy over whether 
the rule should be called up. Finally, 
the rule was called up, and I am glad 
that it was. Now, we see in the consid- 
eration of the bill what seems to be a 
whole series of amendments that I pre- 
sume are important in their effect on the 
bill and presumably change it very ma- 
terially. 

To my mind, it just points up once 
more what I said the other day during 
consideration of a rule on a similar bill. 
It certainly would make for much better 
legislation and would develop a sounder 
legislative process if the committees 
would get their bills in the form in 
which they want them before they bring 
them here. 

An amendment was offered after the 
first section was read, by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. FENTON], who 
with many others in this body, is genu- 
inely interested in accomplishing some- 
thing that would be worthwhile, that 
would be in line with what the President 
has recommended and would result in 
legislation. Many are interested in an 
approach under which we could make 
what is argued would be an effective 
attack on this problem, if it can be 
solved this way, but which would not 
take us clear off the deep end as we start 
out on the program. 

I supported the amendment of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania. It was 
defeated. So now, presumably, we are 
to have a bill that is going to cost $200 
million instead of $50 million that was 
in the bill as originally recommended 
and offered by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, Dr. FENTON. 

The gentleman from Texas argues 
that because the committee bill is going 
to cost $200 million and the other pro- 
posal would cost a paltry $50 million 
we ought to vote for the committee bill. 
As far as I am concerned, that is the 
best reason for me to vote against it. 

Finally, I believe, considering the 
shape in which this has come to us, and 
the way this whole procedure is devel- 
oping, you are going to wind up with a 
bill costing $200 million, with many ob- 
jectionable provisions in it. When the 
time comes, I trust that a motion to re- 
commit the bill will be made and that 
the bill will be recommitted to the com- 
mittee. Then, if they want to get a bill 
together that is realistic, that can be- 
come law, that is worthwhile and what 
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they really want, let them bring it back 
and we will act on it. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer a preferential motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Hrestanp moves to to strike the 
enacting clause. 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that it is not sufficient. 

The CHAIRMAN. What is the gentle- 
man’s point? 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman did not 
offer a motion that the Committee rise 
and report the bill back to the House 
with the proviso that the enacting clause 
be stricken out. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not insist on the 
point of order. I withdraw the point of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order 
is withdrawn. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman from Texas for 
withdrawing his point of order. 

Mr. Chairman, I introduced this 
measure in all seriousness. I think we 
have shown that this is a bad bill in a 
great many ways, not only in theory, 
but in its details all the way through. 

It is highly inflationary. It is going 
to come up and hit us in the face years 
from now. This initial proposal of $200 
million is only the camel’s nose under 
the tent. We know that it is going to 
have to be upped and upped and upped. 
It is a pork barrel bill in almost every 
sense. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote on the 
motion. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the motion. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill carries $200 
million, and that is low enough con- 
sidering the big job that has to be done 
through the use of the money. 

This is the usual procedure for a bill 
coming before the House in the form of 
a Senate bill. The gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. HALLECK] left the impres- 
sion that we were reporting a House bill 
and that after we had reported the 
House bill we suggested a number of 
amendments. That is not the situation 
at all. If we had reported a House bill 
it would have been a clean bill and no 
amendment would have been printed in 
the bill. But when reporting a Senate 
bill it is entirely different. This is the 
usual, ordinary, customary procedure. 

Further, the report contains every 
amendment that is suggested. Not only 
that, the bill itself contains each and 
every amendment. So there is no valid 
complaint to the effect that the com- 
mittee after voting for a bill has asked 
that a number of changes be made. It 
is the usual procedure when a Senate 
bill is used. 

There is one difference between this 
bill and the bills the gentleman from 
Indiana usually votes for. This bill pro- 
vides for millions for our own people. 
The bills the gentleman has been voting 
for—and I have been voting for a lot of 
them myself, and I can be criticized if 
he can—contain billions of dollars for 
people outside of the United States of 
America. 

I am not trying to incite people to 
vote for this bill because of foreign aid. 
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That is not the question. The point is 
that we have voted for bills here during 
the 85th Congress that had billions of 
dollars in them for all the countries in 
the world. There are lots of countries 
that receive more than the United States 
of America will receive under this one 
bill. I doubt if there is an important 
country in South America that will not 
receive more from bills we have voted 
during the 85th Congress, 2d session, 
than the people of the United States of 
America will receive from this bill if it 
becomes a law with the full $200 million. 
So this is not a bill involving billions 
of dollars, it is a bill involving millions 
of dollars, and a very small percentage 
of what we are voting to send to foreign 
countries, to relieve the same kind of 
distress there that we now want to re- 
lieve right here in the United States. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Why not do the same 
for Americans in this bill that you have 
been doing for foreigners? 

Mr. PATMAN. We would certainly 
like to do that. 

Mr. GROSS. Why not do that? You 
want to load our Americans down with 
debt. 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman can 
offer his amendment. I know what it is. 
No. You brought out 


Mr. PATMAN. I would be glad to 
consider the gentleman’s amendment. 
I do not think I would vote for it, but 
I would be glad to consider it. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield. 

Mr. HALLECK. Can the gentleman 
show us where in the bill reported out 
of the committee that last amendment 
was included? 

Mr. PATMAN. I do not recall ex- 
actly, but I think that was the one 
where we had to yield to the Committee 
on Rules or we could not get the bill out. 
You know the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. SMITH] was out of pocket here a 
few days and we did not know where he 
was and we did not know where we could 
get hold of him, and during that time 
we became very anxious to get some- 
thing done on this bill. When he came 
back here, he was very kind and consid- 
erate about it, and I commend him for 
being so generous toward us. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Every mem- 
ber of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency considered the last committee 
amendment at a meeting called for that 
purpose. The amendment changed the 
financing of the bill from public debt 
transactions to appropriations, and I be- 
lieve the gentleman from Indiana, him- 
self, fayors the appropriations method 
rather than financing through public 
debt transactions. 

Mr. PATMAN. I do not see why we 
should pick on our own bills for our own 
people. When these other bills come 
here involving billions of dollars, we do 
not ask any questions about where we 
are going to get the money. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the preferential motion offered by the 
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gentleman from California [Mr. HIE- 
STAND]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. HIESTAND), 
there were—ayes 99, noes 112. 

So the motion was rejected. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that the 
remaining committee amendments be 
considered en bloc. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the committee amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 11, strike out line 13 and all that 
follows down through line 5 on page 12. 

Page 12, line 6, strike out (d)“ and insert 
(o) ” 

Page 12, beginning in line 6, strike out 
“section 9” and insert “section 8.” 

Page 12, strike out line 14 and all that fol- 
lows down through line 17 on page 14, 

Page 14, line 19, strike out “8” and insert 
ug» 

Page 16, beginning in line 15, strike out 
“(including a loan under section 7 of this 
act).” 

Page 17, beginning in line 1, insert the 
following: 

“(e) No financial assistance shall be ex- 
tended under this section with respect to 
any public facility which would compete 
with an existing privately owned public 
utility rendering a seryice to the public at 
rates or charges subject to regulation by a 
State regulatory body, unless the State reg- 
ulatory body determines that in the area 
to be served by the public facility for which 
the financial assistance is to be extended 
there is a need for an increase in such serv- 
ice (taking into consideration reasonably 
foreseeable future needs) which the existing 
public utility is not able to meet through 
its existing facilities or through an expan- 
sion which it is prepared to undertake.” 

Page 18, line 18, strike out “10” and in- 
sert 9.“ 

Page 19, line 10, strike out 11“ and in- 
sert 10.“ 

Page 19, line 15, strike out may“ and in- 
sert shall.“ 

Page 19, beginning in line 16, strike out 
“or through the employment of private in- 
dividuals, partnerships, firms, corporations, 
or suitable institutions, under contracts en- 
tered into for such purpose” and insert 
“, including persons whose services are pro- 
cured under section 11 (10).” 

Page 19, line 24, strike out “12” and in- 
sert “11.” 

Page 22, line 21, strike out “sections 6 and 
7” and insert “section 6.” 

Page 23, line 24, strike out “13” and in- 
sert 12.“ 

Page 24, line 19, strike out “14” and in- 
sert “13.” 

Page 25, line 1, immediately after “mu- 
nicipality” insert or part thereof.” 

Page 26, line 22, strike out Act.“ and 
insert Act.“. 

Page 26, strike out line 23 and all that fol- 
lows down through line 2 on page 27 and 
insert the following: 

“(f) Not more than 10 per centum of the 
funds authorized for capital grants under 
section 103 after June 1, 1958, shall be avail- 
able to provide financial assistance under 
this section.” 

Page 27, line 8, strike out “15” and insert 
“ją” 

Page 27, line 15, strike out “16” and insert 
15.“ 

2 Page 28, line 18, strike out “17” and insert 

16.” 

: Page 29, line 10, strike out “18” and insert 
pe Bed 
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Page 30, line 20, strike out “19” and insert 
“jg” 

Page 31, line 15, strike out “20” and insert 
“jo” 

k Page 32, line 4, strike out “21” and insert 
20.” 

Page 32, line 21, strike out “22” and insert 
“91.” 

Page 33, line 2, strike out “23” and insert 
“ugg” 

Page 33, immediately after line 14, insert 
the following: 

“RECORDS AND AUDIT 

“Serc. 23. (a) Each recipient of assistance 
under section 6 or 7 of this act shall keep 
such records as the Commissioner shall pre- 
scribe, including records which fully disclose 
the amount and the disposition by such re- 
cipient of the proceeds of such assistance, 
the total cost of the project or undertaking 
in connection with which such assistance is 
given or used, and the amount and nature 
of that portion of the cost of the project or 
undertaking supplied by other sources, and 
such other records as will facilitate an ef- 
fective audit. 

“(b) The Commissioner and the Comp- 
troller General of the United States, or any 
of their duly authorized representatives, 
shall have access for the purpose of audit 
and examination to any books, documents, 
papers, and records of the recipient that are 
pertinent to assistance received under sec- 
tion 6 or 7 of this act.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendments. 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. SEELY-Brown: 

Page 7, line 25, after the word “result” 
add “to any extent” and strike out the 
word “substantial” in that same line. 

On page 25, line 19, after the word “re- 
sult” add “to any extent” and strike out 
the word “substantial” in that same line. 


Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. I yield. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. We have no 
objection to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Connecticut. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Froop: On 
page 28, strike out lines 17 and all that 
follows down through line 8 on page 29, and 


renumber the succeeding sections accord- 
ingly. 


Mr. FLOOD. This was the amend- 
ment I mentioned in general debate and 
discussed with the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. I yield to the gentieman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. 
objection to this amendment. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Chairman, may 
we have an explanation of the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. FLOOD. I thank the gentleman 
from Georgia. Of course, the gentleman 
from California is entitled to an explana- 
tion. I explained this during general 
debate and to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. SMITH], at some length. 


I have no 
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This is the amendment to strike out 
the 13-week retraining provision. I 
think it is pretty generally understood. 
It has been covered by press, radio, and 
television over a period of days. I am 
surprised there is any mystery about it. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, when this bill was be- 
fore the Committee on Rules we dis- 
covered this clause which provided for 
some sort of training program by which 
an unemployed person might seek to re- 
train for 13 weeks under this provision 
and then be able to draw 13 weeks more 
of unemployment compensation. 

As you know, in recent weeks we 
already increased the period for unem- 
ployment benefits and this just looked 
like a third round of raises on unem- 
ployment compensation. 

When this was brought to the atten- 
tion of the members of the Banking and 
Currency Committee and before the 
Rules Committee voted to bring the bill 
up, it was generally agreed that that 
clause perhaps was not exactly necessary 
in that bill, and it was agreed that this 
amendment would be offered. It was 
generally understood that the amend- 
ment would be adopted. 

Now, the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Fioop], has performed his duty. 
Whether or not he will vote for the 
amendment I do not know; but at least 
he has done what he said he would do. 

The amendment ought to be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, i move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, this has been called the 
depressed areas bill. 

It is aptly named. It may, well along 
with other spending legislation this Con- 
gress is enacting, make depressed areas 
of every prosperous community in this 
Nation. 

What kind of madness are we engaged 
in anyway? 

Inflation is rife now. We still have 
ahead of us the greatest deficit periods 
in our peacetime history. Those defi- 
cits, as a result of spending we have al- 
ready authorized, will let loose almost 
uncontrollable inflationary forces. 

In the words of a man who knew what 
he was talking about, we are setting the 
stage for a depression that will curl our 
hair. 

That is not my opinion alone. It is 
the considered opinion of almost every 
knowledgeable person who has given the 
matter any thought. 

Yet, what are we doing here today? 

Are we trimming our sails to prepare 
for the blow we can see on the horizon? 
Are we battening down hatches, lashing 
the tiller and breaking out the lifejack- 
ets? 

No, Mr. Chairman. 

Today, we are loading on more canvas, 
dumping ballast overboard and playing 
cribbage on the poopdeck. We are act- 
ing like a drunken crew that wants to 
wreck the ship. 

This bill to spend money we have not 
got, should not be before this body to- 
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day. Now that it is here, let us give it 
the kind of treatment it deserves. Let 
us feed it to the seagulls. 

At a time when we should be cutting 
spending, let us not make the fatal 
error of embarking on still another 
spending program. 

Let us not put this Nation on a course 
which will put it stranded on the deso- 
late beach of a great depression. 

And, in the name of sanity, Mr. Chair- 
man, let us not do it under the guise 
of helping the unemployed. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to focus 
the attention of the Members on sec- 
tion 7 of this bill which provides $75 
million a year for construction of public 
facilities and to ask some member of 
the committee on the other side if his 
bill contains a definition of the term 
“public facilities.” If so, I have not 
been able to find it. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I shall be glad to yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. PATMAN. This is needed for 
waterworks. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Will the gentleman 
tell me whether there is a definition of 
the term “public facilities” in the bill? 

Mr. PATMAN. I believe the term 
“public facilities’ is generally under- 
stood. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not yield further. I asked the gentle- 
man a simple question. I understood 
that in the community facilities bill 
which we had before us a while ago 
there was a definition of the term pub- 
lic facilities” and it was so defined as 
to exclude schools and school construc- 
tion. I would like to ask the question 
just so I will know how to vote, whether 
this term “public facilities“ as used in 
the bill includes school construction. 

Mr. PATMAN. It is not intended; no, 
sir. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. How does anybody 
know? 

Mr. PATMAN. It does not. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. What does it include? 

Mr. PATMAN. We will make a point 
of legislative history right now, and 
state it was the intention 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I yield to my col- 
league from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Under this definition 
it would include playgrounds, improve- 
ments in parks, or anything of that na- 
ture. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I will yield further to 
the gentleman from Texas if he wants 
to explain it. 

Mr. PATMAN. 
man. 

There are a number of cities and towns 
that have voted the limit of bonds. They 
cannot go any further. There is no 
way for them to meet the health stand- 
ards of their communities. It really 
goes to the question of public health, 
antipolio campaigns, and things of 
that kind. It is all in the report. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. What does the term 
“public facilities’ mean in this report? 


I thank the gentle- 
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Mr. PATMAN. What are customar- 
ily and ordinarily used as public facili- 
ties, involving sewers and so forth. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. If the definition 
of “public facilities,” as described by the 
gentleman from Texas is true, we are 
back on the old communities facilities 
bill on which we defeated a rule some 
time ago. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. That is what I think. 

Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
join in support of the area redevelop- 
ment bill which includes as one of its 
provisions, the establishment of a revolv- 
ing fund of $100 million for rural rede- 
velopment. The bill, S. 3683, is designed 
to create additional employment in de- 
pressed areas—both rural and urban. 
There are at least 761 low-income coun- 
ties in the United States in need of this 
type of aid—most of them rural. Most of 
them have underdeveloped economies. 
They need the help of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, particularly in these days of 
recession-low farm incomes. We cannot 
fully return to a prosperous national 
economy and full employment without a 
healthy improvement in farm income. 
The national economic chain is only as 
strong as its weakest link. There is no 
question that the farmers are the great- 
est single group of consumers of indus- 
trial products. Of the greatest assistance 
in this task of increasing the purchasing 
power of our farmers, would be the eco- 
nomic aid provided by this $100 million 
revolving fund for rural development. It 
is practical and it is direct. This is not 
a permanent solution of the family farm 
income problems—and does not pretend 
to be. It will be needed as an assistance 
in rural counties until we have, by other 
means, brought the level of farm income 
to something like parity with urban com- 
munity income. Without these means, 
these areas bid to become permanently 
depressed-income areas, which would do 
permanent injury to our national 
economy. 

The facts and figures are matters of 
public record. I need not go into the bit- 
ter details of the farm families that con- 
tinue to be forced off the farms and of 
the thousands who remain still trying to 
earn a living under present circum- 
stances, without money to repair equip- 
ment, struck by disaster, and without 
disaster relief, caught in the increasing 
cost-price squeeze. Industrial develop- 
ment offers some hope of relief. 

The rural development program now 
under the Department of Agriculture has 
been inadequate for the purpose. To my 
way of thinking such a program should 
not have been placed in that Department 
as it is not equipped to cope with the 
problems. The special problems should 
be handled by a special agency, staffed by 
specialists in industrial development and 
provided with adequate funds for a full- 
scale study and work program. It is one 
of the vital needs of our rural depressed 
areas. The possibilities for improve- 
ments in depressed rural communities 
under such a program are limitless. I 
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urge prompt and full approval of the 

measure. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Maryland [Mr. Garmatz] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and to include extraneous matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Chairman, the 
telegrams and letters coming into my 
office urging passage of S. 3683, the area- 
redevelopment bill, have been many. The 
people of Maryland have been especially 
conscious of the need for legislation to 
provide some help to the areas of chron- 
ic unemployment or labor surpluses, 
which undermine the area economy, be- 
cause there is such region in the State. 

They do not favor this bill, because 
they consider it an effort to help the 
present temporary recession, but a nec- 
essary measure to alleviate conditions of 
continued unemployment and underem- 
ployment, which develop as a result of 
technological advances and the depletion 
of natural resources in various areas. 
An example of this is Cumberland, in 
the western part of Maryland, where 
substantial unemployment has existed 
for years and has now reached 15 per- 
cent. Despite the best efforts of the local 
authorities and the State government, it 
has not been possible to improve condi- 
tions there. It is to help such areas that 
it has become imperative that the Gov- 
ernment take positive and immediate ac- 
tion, and I strongly urge the Congress to 
approve this bill before adjournment. 

In further support ot this legislation, I 
would like to insert in the Recorp at this 
point, a statement made by Mayor 
Thomas D'Alesandro, Jr., of Baltimore, 
speaking as mayor of Baltimore and also 
as chairman of the legislative committee 
of the United States Conference of May- 
ors, before the House Committee on 

and Currency, when it had this 
matter under consideration. 

STATEMENT OF THOMAS D'ALESANDRO, JR., 
MAYOR oF BALTIMORE, AND CHAIRMAN OF 
THE LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE OF THE UNITED 
STATES CONFERENCE OF MAYORS, BEFORE 
THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND 
CURRENCY, May 16, 1958 
Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 

mittee, I am Thomas D'Alesandro, Jr., mayor 

of Baltimore and chairman of the legislative 
committee of the United States Conference 
of Mayors. I appreciate the opportunity to 
appear here this afternoon. I am here to 
testify to the need for immediate action by 
the Federal Government to help bring eco- 
nomic health back to the United States. We 
are in a serious recession. It is folly for the 
administration to attempt to talk it away 
or pretend it is about to disappear. The 
situation may become worse. “Leveling 
out” only means that more than 7 million 
people will remain unemployed or under- 
employed. The waste that the present seri- 
ous underemployment of our manpower and 
our productive machinery represents can 
never be recaptured. The idle man and idle 
machine in our Nation and abroad cannot 
be justified, when there is so great a need 
for the products of agriculture and labor. 

I believe that the Federal Government must 

take the lead in seeking the remedy and 

using it without delay. 

I desire to emphasize the pressing need 
for prompt action by the Congress to meet. 
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the nationwide economic crisis. If the 85th 
Congress will make additional funds avail- 
able for slum clearance, urban renewal, pub- 
lic housing, airports, stream pollution con- 
trol, hospitals and medical facilities, the 
grants will rapidly be translated into jobs. 
Jobs on projects in every community across 
this great Nation. Jobs on much needed 
worthwhile public works. 

Now, I am not here today to tell you of 
the needs of the city of Baltimore alone. 
During the past several weeks I have vis- 
ited every community in Maryland. I have 
talked with hard pressed farmers and miners 
in and from Garrett and Allegany Counties, 
unemployed aircraft workers in Hagers- 
town, laid-off steel workers in Baltimore and 
the unemployed and underemployed citizens 
of our Eastern Shore. Conditions are bad 
throughout the length and breadth of Mary- 
land, and there is little hope that the State 
as a whole or the communities individually 
can materially improve things. Let us for 
instance look at the Cumberland situation. 

The Cumberland area has been a “sub- 
stantial labor surplus area”—which means 
an area in which substantial unemployment 
exists—every since that classification was 
adopted by the Federal Government in 1951. 
A year ago unemployment in Cumberland 
was almost 14 percent of the labor force— 
today it is 15 percent. The good people of 
Cumberland have tried everything they 
could think of to improve their situation. 
But each year things have gotten a little 
worse and now with the general recession, 
there is simply no way for Cumberland to 
lift itself. I suggest that all Americans have 
an interest and an obligation to assist the 
people of Cumberland, Md., and the other 
chronic economically depressed communities 
in the United States. The area redevelop- 
ment bill, H. R. 6215, introduced by the 
chairman of this committee, would have the 
Federal Government accept its responsi- 
bility. The Douglas-Payne bill, S. 3683, 
which passed the Senate earlier this week 
has the same objectives. I most earnestly 
hope that this legislation will soon be law. 

For the areas not so badly off as those to 
which H. R. 6215 would give assistance, I 
believe that increased Federal grants to exist- 
ing programs on the matching basis provided 
in existing law provides the surest route to 
economic recovery. Several of the bills pend- 
ing before you would provide loan funds for 
community facilities at interest rates rang- 
ing from 2 percent (H. R. 11272, introduced 
by Congressman Ralxs), to 3 percent (H. R. 
11474, introduced by Chairman SPENCE), to 
3.5 percent (S. 3497, the Fullbright bill as it 
passed the Senate). 

These bills propose to alleviate the eco- 
nomic recession by expanding the community 
facilities program of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. This program, in general, 
provides loans for water and sewage proj- 
ects to communities of less than 5,000 popu- 
lation. The pending bills would expand this 
program to make it available to all cities 
and other State and local jurisdictions. 

The bills would also liberalize the terms 
of the community facility loans, providing 
repayment over a period of up to 50 years 
and the bills would expand the types of local 
public-works projects eligible for participa- 
tion in the program. Besides water and sew- 
age facilities, other local projects that would 
become eligible would include those for pub- 
lic roads, parks, airports, hospitals, utilities, 
schools, libraries, buildings, and the like. 

Such a program would be most valuable 
from two standpoints. First, it would pro- 
vide an effective economic stimulant; and 
second, it would provide help to our cities 
and towns, which have long been neglected 
by Federal policies, 

Federal construction projects certainly 
have an important place in our national econ- 
omy. Being usually large projects, they in- 
volve delays for planning and the drafting of 
detailed specifications, and so forth, before 
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construction can proceed. The present re- 
cession calls for much faster action than the 
Federal Government has been taking. Those 
Federal projects already under way should 
be speeded up, and the lag time on new 
projects can and should be drastically short- 
ened. 

Local projects tend to be larger in number 
and smaller in size permitting them to move 
forward more rapidly. Moreover there is a 
huge backlog of such propects which are 
needed in communities all over the country. 
There are several causes for this situation. 
First, it was the depression, then it was war. 
Next came inflation, high interest rates, and 
tight money. 

There are, I believe, very few communities 
with credit rating so low that they cannot 
borrow money for less than 3.5 percent. A 
law providing this high a rate probably 
would be of very little value in meeting the 
needs imposed by the recession. 

There are but few large communities that 
cannot borrow money for less than 3 percent. 
A law with this rate of interest would have 
little effect in putting the unemployed to 
work. I understand that there is a feeling 
among some members of Congress that the 
big cities would take advantage of a law with 
an interest rate of, let us say, 2 percent, and 
therefore the rate must be 3 percent or more 
so that the big cities won't take all the 
money. Gentlemen, what is the purpose of 
the legislation we are here to support? Isn't 
the point to put the unemployed to work 
on worthwhile projects? The fact is, except 
for the chronic areas, the great bulk of the 
7 million unemployed and underemployed 
are in the large metropolitan areas. There- 
fore, I say to you in all sincerity, if your 
purpose in passing a community facilities 
bill is to get at and remedy the unemploy- 
ment situation, then make the funds avail- 
able at 2 percent interest so that they will 
be used where the unemployment is. In my 
city of Baltimore 7.5 percent of the labor 
force is unemployed, and a loan program 
with a 3.5 percent or 3 percent price tag in 
addition to what the State and my city is 
doing and proposes to do won't put these 
men and women to work. 

At best a Federal loan program will take a 
long time to get into operation. In some 
instances cities have borrowed to the limit 
set by State law and in many other instances 
a city would be required to go to the people 
in a bond referendum before borrowing. 

Let me add a word about two other mat- 
ters—unemployment compensation and 
taxes. I hope the Congress will approve a 
federally financed extension of benefits to 
the unemployed. The relief problems of our 
cities are tremendous, and as unemployed 
workers exhaust their unemployment insur- 
ance benefits many of our communities just 
won’t have the funds to manage the added 
burden on their relief rolls. 

Congress should start working on tax re- 
duction legislation now. Excises on many 
manufactured items should be eliminated or 
reduced so as to lower prices and individual 
income taxes should be reduced so as to 
bolster consumption. Since the purpose of 
a tax reduction is to increase purchasing 
power, the substantial part of the relief 
should go to those in the lower tax bracket. 
An increase in the exemption or a uniform 
individual tax credit would seem to be the 
best way to accomplish this aim. 

I want to thank this committee for provid- 
ing this opportunity for those of us who are 
trying to manage local government to bring 
in our problems and our ideas and discuss 
them with the Congress. 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
I strongly support this legislation which, 
in my opinion, is badly needed and long 
overdue. This bill, known as the Area 
Redevelopment Act, would cure weak- 
nesses in our economic structure which 
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unfortunately exist even in periods of 
prosperity. For the past 10 years, the 
great industrial State of Illinois has 
been plagued with areas of depression 
caused by technological changes and the 
shifting of product demands. These de- 
pressed areas with persistent unemploy- 
ment occurred first with the closing of 
many of the mines in Illinois. In recent 
times, we have also noted similar condi- 
tions existing in other industrial areas 
where lack of product demand has 
caused a slowdown in these industries. 
When this happens entire communities 
often become depressed overnight and 
although the individual citizens of these 
communities make determined efforts to 
solve their problems, it is obvious that 
they need outside assistance. 

This bill would assist these citizens in 
solving their problems in many areas of 
Illinois by providing loans for industrial 
projects in areas designated as industrial 
redevelopment areas. What is more im- 
portant is that this bill would provide 
technical assistance, including studies 
evaluating the need of and developing 
potentials for economic growth for these 
areas. It would also provide vocational 
training or rehabilitation for the people 
of areas where the industry has been 
abandoned, such as our mining com- 
munities. 

Mr. Chairman, I was privileged to join 
with my colleagues from these re- 
development areas in urging action on 
this legislation prior to the adjourn- 
ment of Congress. I am pleased that 
the Congress has agreed to consider this 
bill. In my opinion this is probably the 
most important bill that the 85th Con- 
gress had had an opportunity to con- 
sider, and I am hoping that the Con- 
gress will approve this bill by an over- 
whelming majority. 

Mr. ROBISON of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I have voted against the rule 
on this bill—S. 3683—and I intend to 
vote against the bill itself. It is my be- 
lief that this is not good legislation, and 
is, in fact, perhaps the least desirable 
bill that has been offered this session. 

I think it is unnecessary, discrimina- 
tory, and will not accomplish anything 
beyond the creation of another costly 
Federal boondoggle that we can ill afford 
in this era of deficit spending. It would 
attempt to aid some communities at the 
expense of others. It would even attempt 
to justify Federal help in “pirating” an 
industry from one district to another, 
without trying to find and cure the basic 
reasons why the latter district has be- 
come chronically distressed. Such tam- 
pering with the economic laws of the 
free enterprise system can end in noth- 
ing but costly chaos and confusion. 

Those areas in my District and 
throughout the Nation that have suf- 
fered economic distress are themselves 
valiantly fighting their own battles and, 
in almost every instance, are succeed- 
ing. Why should we now destroy such 
local initiative? Moreover, the problems 
facing these distressed areas are not 
superficial, but complex, and to believe 
that Federal money alone can solve those 
problems is like believing that aspirin 
can cure alcoholism. I think we should 
vote down this bill, and then find some 
better, more American way to help my 
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distressed neighbors in the coal-mining 
areas of Pennsylvania, and similarly 
troubled areas around the Nation, than 
this. Their economic ills have been 
long standing. Their problems deserve 
continued study, and I am sure a more 
constructive treatment and prescription 
than here offered can be found without 
undue delay. 

Mr. BROWN of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am appalled at the gross distor- 
tions about this Area Recc-elopment Act. 

Now, I have studied this bill carefully. 
I have read page after page of testimony 
about ics every provision. I have talked 
at length with members of the House 
Banking and Currency Commitiee about 
the implications and stipulations in every 
section. I have seen many but probably 
not all of the amendments that will be 
offered. 

May I say frankly that this Area Re- 
development Act is neither as good as 
some of its advocates would lead us to 
believe, nor is it as bad as some of its 
enemies contend. 

Now, let us clear up some misunder- 
standings. This bill— 

First. Makes it possible for a rural 
county where there are large numbers 
of low-income families to borrow money 
from an area redevelopment adminis- 
tration for the purpose of acquiring suit- 
able sites and buildings for new indus- 
try, not to pirate somebody else’s in- 
dustry, but new industry that wants to 
move into that rural county. 

In the Senate bill, only 300 rural coun- 
ties in America would be eligible. The 
House bill changes that provision and 
makes eligible more counties, those with 
largest number and percentage of low- 
income families. The committee intends 
for the Administration to establish the 
criteria for determining which counties 
are eligible. The committee counsel as- 
sures me that at least 4 rural counties 
in southwest Missouri will be eligible 
under the strictest interpretation of this 
provision, and he feels that we have 2 or 
3 more that can qualify. 

Second. These loans shall be interest- 
bearing sound loans with a 40-year pay- 
back period; and there is no interest 
subsidy in this bill. To the contrary, the 
borrowers are required to pay a premium 
of one-fourth of 1 percent above the 
average interest rate paid by the United 
States Treasury on Governnient bor- 
rowings. 

Third. These loans shall not exceed 
65 percent of the aggregate cost of the 
land, facilities, construction, alteration 
costs, and so forth, incurred by the ap- 
plicant. The State or community or area 
organization must have at least 10-per- 
cent equity in the aggregate cost. And 
at least 5 percent of the total aggregate 
cost must be put up by nongovernmental 
sources—private enterprise. 

The total amount authorized for such 
rural redevelopment loans subject to ap- 
propriation, is $100 million, a revolving 
fund. Not all of it could be loaned in 
1 year, but if it could be, that is three- 
tenths of 1 percent of the total amount 
spent in the United States last year for 
new plant and equipment. At the most, 
only three-tenths of 1 percent of 
America’s new industrial plant expan- 
sion would go into chronically depressed 
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rural areas. Isn’t that precious little? 
Does anyone begrudge them this? 

Now, there is a provision in this bill to 
deal with other areas where they have 
had industry in the past but it has died 
out. These areas can secure loans and 
facilities for rehabilitating plants and 
sites for industry. How do you deter- 
mine one of these areas? 

The bill says such a city is one, if for 
1 whole year 12 percent of the labor 
force has been unemployed, or if un- 
employment has been 9 percent or more 
for 15 months, or if unemployment has 
been 6 percent for 2 years, or if unem- 
ployment has represented 15 percent of 
the labor force for 6 months. 

If a city is in this shape, they can go 
to the Area Redevelopment Administra- 
tion for interest-bearing loans for im- 
proving or rehabilitating or adapting 
sites and facilities for industrial rede- 
velopment, just as outlined for rural 
counties. No loans for working capital, 
all fixed capital loans, to be paid back 
with interest and the equity share must 
be well established. 

Now, the total amount of money made 
available in the revolving fund for this 
purpose is $100 million. That is $200 
million in Federal money for loans over 
a period of years. 

Also in this bill is a provision, if it 
stays in, providing $75 million worth of 
Federal grants for improving public fa- 
cilities in these redevelopment areas 
when they get an industry and need 
better water systems, sewage facilities, 
or some other public facility to accom- 
modate the new industry. 

Many of these areas cannot even float 
bonds for public facilities. They have 
no source of money. This bill makes 
grants for this purpose only, just as the 
Federal Government has given money to 
several cities in my District to help out 
on sewage disposal plants, hospital con- 
struction under the Hill-Burton pro- 
gram, and other purposes. 

Surely, there cannot be too much 
wrong with this. If there is, some towns 
and cities have committed many a sin in 
recent years. 

Now, one feature of the Senate bill is 
being eliminated by committee compro- 
mise with opponents of the bill. That is 
the section providing vocational train- 
ing and retraining of unemployed indi- 
viduals to develop a reservoir of trained 
skillful workers that would attract in- 
dustry. I hope we can pass the voca- 
tional training education bill to do this 
job. It contains a better section. 

In my Ozarks, many of our rural 
counties could attract any industry that 
needed trained vocational agricultural 
graduates. We have the finest voca- 
tional agricultural training in America. 
But industry is not looking for trained 
agricultural graduates. We sorely need 
more vocational training facilities and 
programs to train people in industrial 
skills. More and more industries are 
looking for areas with a supply of skilled 
workers. Not only should the young be 
trained but adults, too, so they can have 
something to offer an employer besides 
the will to work. 

But the vocational training and re- 
training section is now out, I understand. 
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Now, that is the bill. In its present 
form, it provides: 

An Area Redevelopment Administra- 
tion authorized to loan $200 million over 
a period of years to areas with chronic 
economic problems for industry sites and 
facilities. If and when those areas at- 
tract some industry, the Area Redevelop- 
ment Administration could then make 
a Federal contribution if necessary to 
help them improve any public facilities 
that have to be improved to accommo- 
date the industry. 

Now, is this the humbug that its ene- 
mies would have us believe? To the 
contrary, my misgivings about the bill 
are that it will probably not be any- 
where near as much help as the advo- 
cates would lead us to believe. 

There is no program here for dispers- 
ing United States defense plants, though 
the Rockefeller and Gaither reports and 
every other study have pleaded with us 
to scatter them out and play safe. 

There is no foundation program for 
training farm youngsters to be skillful 
industrial workers, as an attraction to 
industry to move to rural areas. 

There is no real tangible inducement 
to American industry to broaden their 
horizons and take a look at rural areas 
as a possible new location where they 
could find willing workers a plenty, and 
workers who know how to give a full 
day’s work for a day’s pay. 

This is a loan program for areas that 
cannot get loans anywhere else. The 
real job of locating and selling industry 
prospects is still up to the citizens of 
each community and that is where it 
will always be. It still takes wide-awake 
people to get industry. 

I hope this bill will do some good, be- 
cause the need is great. I have too many 
rural counties in my District that have 
lost 17 to 20 percent of their population 
in the past 10 years. I have some cities 
that are now industrializing. Right 
now, we are riding high. But who knows 
when, through no fault of anybody’s, 
prolonged shutdowns might hit Spring- 
field, Joplin, Monett, Carthage, Webb 
City, Neosho, Aurora, Mansfield, Pierce 
City, and other cities where we have 
factories and payrolls that are vitally 
important. Getting new industry is 
only part of the story. The other part 
is to keep it going full blast. 

The Small Business Administration 
has already helped my area with a few 
loans for industrial development. Maybe 
this new agency will help some others. 
The experts think it will be of some 
help. I urge its adoption. 

Nothing is worse than a semighost 
city where prolonged shutdowns have 
forced people to leave their homes, their 
schools, their churches, and their 
friends. That is a waste of money and 
waste of happiness. When they move 
to a new city their new hometown has 
to build new classrooms, sewer facilities, 
and so forth. 

Nothing is worse than seeing plain 
honest God-fearing country folks un- 
able to make a living on the family 
farm, forced to leave their lifelong 
homes and neighbors to go looking for 
work in strange and distant cities where 
8 not choose to live. That is 
crue 
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As I say, this bill may not help solve 
these problems; but let us hope it does, 
because it is not in the national inter- 
est for all industrial growth to occur in 
already overburdened giant metropo- 
lises. 

If we ever get back to booming and 
growing, there will be industry looking 
for new locations. Surely, there will be 
years again when there will be $40 bil- 
lion worth of new plants built or more 
each year. 

Do you not think that the people would 
do well to loan $200 million of their 
money, of that good year's industrial ex- 
pansion, to get six-tenths of 1 percent 
of that expansion into areas that really 
need it most? Or shall we, in short- 
sightedness and selfishness, let these 
areas dry up completely? Let us try 
the loans. 

Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Chairman, this 
bill, S. 3683, the Area Redevelopment 
Act, will benefit many industrial and 
rural areas that are suffering through 
the years of chronic unemployment and 
underemployment. 

It is unfortunate that these depressed 
areas, having at least 12 percent of its 
labor pool unemployed, due to the fact 
that industrial redevelopment projects 
cannot be financed because of a deple- 
tion of resources or inability for low- 
income areas to qualify for funds 
through the ordinary financial channels. 

A chronic localized depression, due to 
technological changes, resulting in the 
displacement of workers by innovations 
or industrial shifts to other areas; also 
to overcome disadvantages of distances 
to source of raw materials or assembling 
plant problems, to say nothing of re- 
placement by modernized methods and 
revolutionary changes in methods or 
mechanical revolutionary advancement. 

The Government, under this bill, fur- 
nishes 65 percent of the funds and the 
local interests 35 percent. These are 
loans, not grants, and they are secured. 
An administrator or commissioner deter- 
mines the adequacy of the security in the 
making of the loan. 

The assistance under this act will re- 
turn to productivity many communities 
that are now stagnant because of many 
factors that resulted from conditions of 
the past without the control of the local 
inhabitants, such as the sad condi- 
tions that exist in the southern 26 coun- 
ties of the State of Illinois, almost whol- 
ly dependent upon the coal industry. 

The competition of other fuels and 
the development of appurtenances for 
the use of other fuels, together with the 
public demand for easier and functional 
handling of fuels, spelled doom to the 
coal industry. The change of the util- 
ity companies in the generation of elec- 
tricity from use of coal to oil as well as 
the railroads and home-heating con- 
sumption change to oil. 

The Government's two revolving funds 
of $100 million each—one for industrial 
projects in industrial redevelopment 
areas, and the other in rural redevelop- 
ment areas. The Commissioner could 
make grants to $75 million for public 
facilities. 

This act will save untold millions of 
tax dollars paid for relief purposes in 
a distressed area in southern Illinois, a 
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truly depressed area—65 percent of em- 
ployables on the relief rolls. The citi- 
zens of this area have for years struggled 
to keep their communities together and 
seek financial support to redevelop their 
area in establishing a sound and healthy 
financial community through the devel- 
opment of its industrial productivity. 

The problem of unemployment is of 
national concern. The newer industries 
will preserve the millions of dollars of 
properties in these areas, that if condi- 
tions persist can result in becoming 
ghost areas. 

Further, the concentration of effort to- 
ward establishing a prosperous commu- 
nity, will attract many others, who, being 
unemployed can concentrate in these 
progressive areas, and contribute to the 
internal development of our cities and 
rural areas. The acquisition of slum 
areas and the building programs under 
the various sections of this act will pro- 
mote needed employment in this segment 
of labor. It will give these real Ameri- 
cans in need of financial backing, a real 
chance for an opportunity to save their 
American cities and rural areas—to pro- 
mote real industry with their own dol- 
lars, together with 2 Government loan. 
RECESSION OVER BUT JOBLESSNESS CONTINUES 


Mrs. GRANAHAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
am going to vote for the distressed areas 
bill because we cannot continue to allow 
these pockets of joblessness and unem- 
ployment to exist throughout the indus- 
trial areas of the Nation, and expect to 
have prosperity for the rest of us. 

I congratulate the Committee on 
Banking and Currency for the work and 
effort they have put into this legisla- 
tion. In our State of Pennsylvania, 
where we have one of the largest groups 
of substantial labor surplus areas, this 
legislation can be of great assistance in 
helping to provide new job opportuni- 
ties, attracting new industries, and so on. 

Our Governor, George Leader, has 
taken a leading role in seeking to attract 
new industry to the distressed areas of 
the State, and he has done an excellent 
job on this. But much remains to be 
done. New industry has been going, too 
often, to areas which offered low wages 
as their main attraction. Under this 
legislation, the existing industrial areas, 
which pay decent wages, can compete 
more effectively in seeking to attract 
new plants. 

Let us not delude ourselves that this 
legislation is unnecessary on any grounds 
such as the claim that the recession is 
over. We know that joblessness con- 
tinues, and that most of our major in- 
dustrial centers, including Philadelphia, 
are still on the list of those cities with 
substantial unemployment. The reces- 
sion has been tragic in many families 
and to whole areas of the country. This 
bill will help us move forward econom- 
ically. 

FEDERAL RESPONSIBILITY 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Chairman, we 
must face the fact that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has the responsibility to aid 
areas which suffer from chronic unem- 
ployment and underemployment. A 
dozen years ago Congress declared that 
it is the policy of this Government to 
encourage conditions of maximum em- 
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ployment and income. This, in my 
mind, and I believe in the mind of every 
fair-minded person, means aid to de- 
pressed communities which cannot 
emerge from want and unemployment 
unless they get some aid from outside. 

I believe that S. 3683 would provide 
the needed aid. The bill, I am con- 
vinced, is carefully drawn; and the 
Banking and Currency Committee has 
had the benefit of and lengthy hearings 
on the subject and has given it the most 
careful consideration. The criteria it 
outlines for community qualifications to 
get Federal aid are fair. It provides for 
help to industrial areas which have suf- 
fered from chronic unemployment as 
well as for rural areas which have been 
subject to prolonged underemployment 
and low income. I am also very happy 
to find that the bill contains adequate 
provisions to help Indian communities. 
Enactment of this legislation may mean 
the difference between want, misery, and 
starvation, yes, literally starvation in 
some areas, and opportunity for a bet- 
ter and more productive life for thou- 
sands of people. 

The bill, however, does not place full 
responsibility upon the Federal Govern- 
ment. The authors of the area redevel- 
opment bill have wisely realized that 
help to the depressed communities must 
come only after the depressed areas show 
that they are fully ready to initiate and 
participate in programs of economic re- 
development. There is no substitute for 
self-help. 

MIGRATION NO SOLUTION 


Let me point out that unless Federal 
aid comes to these depressed areas they 
will not be able to rehabilitate them- 
selves without outside help. During 
periods of prosperity some of the vic- 
tims of unemployment and underem- 
ployment in chronically depressed areas 
found partial relief by migration to more 
fortunate areas. But, during the pres- 
ent period of recession, as I said before, 
the problems of distressed areas have 
been found accentuated by the fact that 
many of the migrants to the more fortu- 
nate areas have lost their jobs and have 
returned to their old homes, where they 
could, at least, find a roof over their 
heads and share in the want of their 
kinfolk. 

But even during periods of prosperity 
migration to other areas is not the 
proper solution to the problems of de- 
pressed areas. A family that is forced 
to migrate from such an area to seek 
fortune elsewhere is forced to abandon 
its home and there are rarely any new- 
comers to buy the vacated home or farm 
or to utilize other community facilities, 
such as churches and schools. Thus re- 
sources go unused and wasted, not to 
mention the untold suffering, which can- 
not be measured in dollars and cents, 
that is an inevitable result of uprooting 
of families, 


NEED IN THE EIGHTH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT 


I know whereof I speak because many 
of my neighbors and friends in the 8th 
Congressional District in Minnesota 
have experienced this unfortunate lot. 
The northern part of Minnesota has ac- 
counted for more than 40 percent of the 
total out-migration from Minnesota. 
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This is a disproportionate amount rela- 
tive to the population in the area. For 
example, Koochiching, one of the six 
counties comprising the 8th Congres- 
sional District of Minnesota, has shown 
an almost stationary population during 
the current decade compared with the 
more than 10 percent increase in popu- 
lation for the total State of Minnesota. 

Average annual gross farm income in 
every one of the six counties in my dis- 
trict was below $2,500, according to the 
1954 Census of Agriculture, and in Lake 
County it was below a thousand dollars. 
This means that many of the farmers in 
the district are subsisting at a level be- 
low a minimum decent standard of liv- 
ing. The largest metropolitan area in 
my district, Duluth, has suffered from 
consistently high levels of seasonal un- 
employment. It has appeared on the list 
of major surplus areas for a majority 
of the time during the past 5 years. 

The Federal Government must also 
make it possible to help the Indians to 
improve their standard of living. Ac- 
cording to the last decennial population- 
census there were close to 1,700 Indians 
in my district. Their average cash in- 
come per family was an unbelievably low 
of $400 per year. We must provide a base 
which would make it possible for the In- 
dians to expand their income and eco- 
nomic opportunity. The bill before you 
will go far in the right direction. 


PROVISIONS OF s. 3683 


I believe that the program proposed in 
S. 3683 is carefully conceived and should 
do a great deal to alleviate suffering in 
depressed areas. It provides for tech- 
nical aid to help communities survey 
their physical and human resources. 
This would help them to develop their 
potential along lines which are most 
promising for growth. 

The loan provisions will make it pos- 
sible for these communities to attract 
new industry. The poorest communi- 
ties, whose resources are deteriorated, 
would be eligible for grants which would 
provide them with a base for sound eco- 
nomic development. 

To develop the human resources in the 
areas eligible for assistance the bill pro- 
vides for retraining of the unemployed 
and the underemployed. It is only rea- 
sonable that persons undergoing retrain- 
ing would be eligible for a short period 
of time to receive subsistence allowances. 
It can hardly be expected that unem- 
ployed persons who have exhausted their 
unemployment insurance or who have 
never been eligible for unemployment 
insurance, would be able to undergo an 
effective training program without the 
benefits of subsistence. 

I repeat, Mr. Chairman, this is a pro- 
gram that the country needs and that is 
essential for the economic redevelopment 
of hundreds of rural and industrial 
communities and Indian reservations 
throughout the Nation. It is by no 
means regional legislation. Communi- 
ties from many States and regions will 
be eligible for much needed assistance 
under the program. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Chairman, as 
has been brought out, there are two 
types of redevelopment areas. Indus- 
trial redevelopment areas are defined as 
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those which have suffered 12 percent 
unemployment during the year preced- 
ing the application, or 9 percent unem- 
ployment during 15 out of the preceding 
18 months, or 6 percent unemployment 
during 18 out of the preceding 24 
months. Rural redevelopment areas 
are defined as those where there exists 
“The largest number and percentage of 
low-income families and a condition of 
substantial and persistent unemploy- 
ment and underemployment.” 

Many Montana communities should 
be able to qualify. The Labor Depart- 
ment lists Butte, Kalispell, and Great 
Falls, Mont., among areas of substantial 
labor surplus. As I have said many 
times, Butte, Mont., is probably the most 
depressed community in the Nation as 
a result of the crisis in the metal min- 
ing industry. 

But I wish to call attention to the ef- 
fect this bill has on Indians. There are 
more than 300 separate and distinct 
areas occupied by Indians and in Fed- 
eral jurisdiction, although all of them 
are not called reservations. They are 
located in 25 States and the Territory 
of Alaska. 

The States are Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Florida, Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, 
Louisiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Missis- 
sippi, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Mexico, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, South Carolina, 
South Dakota, Utah, Washington, Wis- 
consin, and Wyoming. 

Under either test, Indian reservations 
throughout the Nation would qualify, for 
many of them have been depressed areas 
since the day they were established. In- 
stead of the 12 percent or 9 percent or 
6 percent unemployment test of this bill, 
unemployment on Indian reservations 
ranges up to 90 percent. Instead of a 
duration of a year, or a year and one- 
half, this shockingly high unemploy- 
ment has existed for a generation—or 
longer, 

As for low income, the most recent 
average annual income per family on 
Montana’s seven reservations ranges 
from $2,600 on the Blackfeet Reservation 
down through $1,100 on the Flathead to 
a rockbottom $450 on the Northern 
Cheyenne Reservation. 

The Northern Cheyennes are one of 
the most primitive and poverty-stricken 
Indian tribes in the Nation. Out of 972 
adult males in the tribe, only 189 were 
employed according to the most recent 
report I have. In other words, the un- 
employment rate on that reservation was 
81.5 percent. 

It was even higher, 90 percent, on the 
Rocky Boy’s Reservation. 

Three years ago, I visited the town of 
Hays, Mont., on the Fort Belknap Reser- 
vation, a little village 30 miles from a 
surfaced highway, 30 miles off the rail- 
road. The only two white men in town 
manage the town’s two stores. There 
is almost 100 percent unemployment in 
the town of Hays. 

While I was there, school was out. 
And Indian boys and girls were throng- 
ing the streets. I asked the reservation 
superintendent, “What is the future for 
these boys and girls? What will happen 
to them when they are out of school?” 
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He told me that the only opportunity 
for the boys, if they stay healthy, is to 
join the armed services. All the girls 
have to look forward to is to having 
children, legitimate or illegitimate, and 
start drawing aid to dependent children. 

That is the future for our first Amer- 
icans in the town of Hays. 

Similar conditions exist on other reser- 
vations throughout the Nation. For 
years, Indian standards of living have 
been shockingly low, and economic op- 
portunity either extremely limited or 
nonexistent. 

There was testimony before the com- 
mittee that inadequate work opportuni- 
ties exist in Indian communities not only 
in Montana but also in the Dakotas, 
Idaho, New Mexico, Arizona, Oklahoma, 
Wisconsin, and other States. 

Essentially, the cause of this distress 
is that the population on most reserva- 
tions has outgrown land resources. In 
1919, the Navaho population of Arizona, 
New Mexico, and California numbered 
29,000 people. Today there are more 
than 78,000 Navahos on land inadequate 
to furnish even a fraction of them a 
minimum decent standard of living. 

In a few instances where industrial 
plants have been located near a source 
of Indian labor, the results have been 
encouraging, both to management and to 
the Indians. A watch company estab- 
lished a plant for precision parts several 
years ago in Rolla, N. Dak. This plant 
employs about 80 Indians from the Turtle 
Mountain Reservation. The plant has 
been a success and the Indians generally 
have proven to be excellent workers. 
This has brought new life and hope to 
the people in that area. Passage of this 
bill would do the same thing elsewhere. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Chairman, the 
state of our Nation’s economy continues 
to be the domestic issue of overriding 
interest to all Americans. For the 5% 
million who are presently unemployed, 
it is the question mark to the kind of 
life that lies ahead for them and their 
families. Despite optimistic reports 
that the current recession is levelling off, 
the economic outlook is still dark, and 
reassuring as reported increases in in- 
dustrial production may be, they must 
not blind us to the inescapable fact that 
the shadow of unemployment is still 
with us and will be for many months to 
come. 

Indeed a bleak economic prospect is 
forecast for my own district of Toledo as 
well as 60 other industrial areas 
throughout the country which, accord- 
ing to the Department of Labor, have 
been classified as “areas of substantial 
labor surplus” now for several years 

These areas are not suffering 
entirely because of the current reces- 
sion. They are afflicted by one or a 
combination of more deeply rooted prob- 
lems of technological change, industrial 
migration or shift in demand. Many of 
these areas of depression have existed 
for years. 

Industries upon which they once de- 
pended have declined and industrial re- 
placement programs or defense con- 
tracts have not made up for the jobs 
lost. Labor statistics have shown no 
real change in these areas for two or 
more years. Courageous local efforts 
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to bring in new industry or expand 
existing businesses have failed to meet 
the critical need for more jobs and gen- 
eral economic opportunity. 

The bill before us today (S. 3683), the 
Area Redevelopment Act, will supple- 
ment the efforts of these communities to 
overcome the problems which they can- 
not solve alone. In other words, this 
legislation is more than an antirecession 
measure. It is a program of sustained 
economic redevelopment and adjustment 
to enable a large number of communities 
to share in economic prosperity when it 
prevails generally throughout the 
country. 

It does this by establishing an Area Re- 
development Administration which is 
authorized, by means of loans for new 
and expanded business and by grants 
for special public facilities, to help these 
distressed areas help themselves. Tech- 
nical assistance for redevelopment as 
well as retraining facilities and subsist- 
ence payments are envisaged in the 
program. 

There is no need, I am sure, for me to 
point out that the economic status of 
these communities has not only under- 
mined the education, health, and living 
standards of millions of our citizens, it 
has resulted in a serious loss in our Na- 
tion’s potential production, not to men- 
tion the added burden in taxes required 
to pay for welfare and assistance costs. 

The responsibility of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to aid these areas is commonly 
acknowledged and is no longer a matter 
of partisan controversy. The bill before 
us is adaptable to the diverse needs of 
industrial and rural communities alike. 
It has been the subject of extensive hear- 
ings in both Houses and has had the en- 
thusiastic support of representatives on 
both sides of the aisle who have given 
unstintingly of their talents and time to 
the development and advancement of 
this legislation. 

The Senate has already approved this 
legislation. The hour of adjournment is 
close upon us. We cannot—we must 
not—allow the final gavel to fall with- 
out enacting this vitally important legis- 
lation. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of S. 3683, known as the Area 
Redevelopment Act, or the bill for relief 
of areas suffering economic distress. 

This is a bill to establish an active 
program to relieve conditions of sub- 
stantial and persistent unemployment, 
and underemployment in certain eco- 
nomically depressed and distressed 
areas. 

This is an important bill, Mr. Chair- 
man. It is not perfect, but it does go 
a good long way toward doing for the 
distressed areas of the country what ac- 
tually should have been done for them 
several years ago. 

I represent an area that is distressed 
because of substantial and persistent un- 
employment, and which has suffered 
therefrom since about 1949 or 1950. I 
believe it was in 1950 that I introduced 
a bill providing for a complete investi- 
gation of the coal industry to determine 
what could be done to provide new mar- 
kets and new conditions to bring back 
the coal industry that was suffering 
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greatly at that time and that in many 
areas still continues to suffer. 

Almost overnight, certainly within a 
period of a very few months, employ- 
ment in the coal industry in Walker 
County, Ala., my home county, declined 
from about 7,000 people to about 1,000 
people. This was occasioned by the 
railroads switching to diesel fuel instead 
of coa!. It was occasioned by the loss 
of foreign markets for coal. It was oc- 
casioned by the fact that people in larger 
and larger numbers were heating their 
homes, and particularly new homes, with 
fuels other than coal. 

We were unable to get the bill provid- 
ing for an investigation of the coal in- 
dustry passed. If it had been passed, 
undoubtedly we would have by now made 
great strides in solving the unemploy- 
ment existing then and now in the coal 
industry. 

Then, beginning about 1951, and for 
several years since then, I have intro- 
duced bills providing for relief to the 
areas distressed by substantial and per- 
sistent unemployment. Iam happy that 
this bill is before us today. 

This bill, S. 3683, is not an anti- 
recession measure, designed to solve a 
temporary problem. Unemployment is a 
blight upon the economy of our Nation. 
Unemployment says to us that our efforts 
to provide full employment have failed 
insofar as the areas where unemploy- 
ment is heavy are concerned. We have 
many areas of substantial and persistent 
unemployment today. I believe there are 
about 100 of them. They are primarily 
the reason that in the good times of early 
1957 we had 3 million workers unem- 
ployed in America. Today that figure 
has grown to 5 million, which highlights 
and signalizes the job before us. It is 
important to our Nation that both in 
good times and bad that unemployment 
be, insofar as it is possible, driven from 
the economic face of America. 

These areas of substantial unemploy- 
ment actually constitute pockets of de- 
pression and apparently these pockets 
have a way of holding on even though 
the prosperity of the rest of the country 
seems to be high. The intention of the 
bill, S. 3683, is to aid these pockets of 
depression wherever they appear in the 
country. 

This bill provides that ‘industrial re- 
development areas” will be formed where 
“there has existed substantial and per- 
sistent unemployment for an extended 
period of time.” This definition is in- 
tended to direct the benefits of the bill 
to those industrial areas which are 
suffering from unusual chronic problems 
rather than areas which are suffering 
from nationwide temporary unemploy- 
ment resulting from a general tempo- 
rary recession. 

The boundaries of these redevelop- 
ment areas would be defined. An in- 
dustrial redevelopment area might in- 
clude one or more towns or cities or it 
might include a part of a county or mu- 
nicipality. Rural redevelopment areas 
will be designated where “there exists 
the largest number and percentage of 
low income families and a condition of 
substantial and persistent unemploy- 
ment.” 
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The bill provides $100 million as a re- 
volving fund for industrial projects, to 
be used in industrial redevelopment 
areas, and another $100 million, as a re- 
volving fund, to be used for industrial 
projects in rural redevelopment areas. 

If employment is to be created, suit- 
able plant facilities are a vital element 
in the program. The redevelopment 
area must take the initiative in making 
suitable sites and buildings readily avail- 
able for business concerns, in order to 
facilitate the location of their operations 
in the distressed area. The solution of 
this problem can be approached by ac- 
quiring sites and constructing buildings 
for sale or lease to business concerns 
even in advance of a definite agreement 
for their use by particular concerns. In 
any case, it will be necessary for the 
business concern coming into one of 
these areas to make a substantial invest- 
ment for machinery and other needed 
equipment. And the business concern 
must, of course, also pay for the use of 
the land and the plant either through 
purchase or lease or both. 

The bill particularly provides that in 
making these loans for industrial proj- 
ects in the redevelopment areas that the 
moneys must not be used to assist busi- 
nesses in relocating from one area to 
another, when such action would result 
in substantial detriment to the area of 
original location in increasing unem- 
ployment there. In other words, the 
bill underscores its intention to create 
new employment opportunities for de- 
veloping and expanding facilities and re- 
sources without substantially reducing 
employment in other areas of the United 
States. 

Loans from the $200 million fund 
could be made only to applicants ap- 
proved by a State or local agency di- 
rectly concerned with economic develop- 
ment in the area. This is as it should 
be, and gives due consideration to, and 
respect for, the efforts of local develop- 
ment agencies which abound in every 
State and county and municipality of the 
United States. 

There are many other beneficial pro- 
visions of this bill. I like the one pro- 
viding grants to assist redevelopment 
areas in providing the public utilities 
services that are necessary for the op- 
eration of industrial plants and facilities 
of the type which would be attracted to 
such areas under the programs of as- 
sistance provided for in this bill. I re- 
gret that the House a few weeks ago 
refused to pass the community facilities 
bill. 

I like the title on technical assistance, 
which I think will be of great benefit. 

I want to close, Mr. Chairman, by 
saying, first, that this is a badly needed 
bill; second, that it is long overdue; 
third, that in modern America there is 
no place for substantial and persistent 
unemployment, and areas of distress 
that accompany it; fourth, that it is the 
concern of the United States of America 
to see that the cancer of unemployment 
does not spread to the economic body 
of America; fifth, that in times of rela- 
tive prosperity we should take the steps 
necessary to economically rehabilitate 
these pockets of substantial and persist- 
ent unemployment; and, sixth, that this 
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bill starts us on the road toward erasing 
pockets of unemployment from the face 
of America. 

Mr. Chairman, in my period of service 
in the Congress of the United States, I 
have tried to keep close to the efforts be- 
ing made by the communities and the 
people of the Seventh Congressional Dis- 
trict of Alabama, which I am honored to 
represent, to provide more employment. 
By and large, they have done a fine job. 
However, there are areas of the Seventh 
Congressional District where the job of 
economic rehabilitation has been more 
costly than local efforts could bear. This 
bill will assist such areas. 

I am glad the rural areas are included 
for consideration in this bill. 

I represent an area that has had great 
outmigration of farm people in recent 
years. 

I stopped a few years ago to visit with 
my old friend, Ross Weatherford, who 
at that time operated the Weatherford 
Mercantile Co., at Vina, Ala. I asked 
him how business was. He said the suit- 
case business was mighty good, meaning 
that he was selling lots of suitcases to 
people who were packing their clothes 
in them and going North, usually to the 
Midwest to work in the industrial plants 
there. 

This bill would take into consideration 
the economic needs of rural areas of the 
United States and will aid their own 
efforts to redevelop themselves along 
lines that will bring employment, and 
prosperity to the communities. 

There is a great job of this kind wait- 
ing to be done in the hill areas of north 
Alabama where the impact of a chang- 
ing agriculture has been so great. 

I hope this bill will pass overwhelm- 
ingly. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and, 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Boccs, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(S. 3683) to establish an effective pro- 
gram to alleviate conditions of substan- 
tial and persistent unemployment and 
underemployment in certain economi- 
cally depressed areas, pursuant to House 
Resolution No. 682, he reported the bill 
back to the House with sundry amend- 
ments adopted by the Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, and was read the third time. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. HIESTAND. I am, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. HIeEsTAND moves to recommit the bill 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 170, nays 188, not voting 71, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 172] 
YEAS—170 
Abbitt Passman 
Abernethy Gathings Pelly 
Adair Grant Pilcher 
Alexander Griffin Pillion 
ger Gross Poage 
Allen, III Gubser Poft 
Andersen, Haley Quie 
H. Carl Halleck Ray 
Arends Hardy Reece, Tenn 
Ashmore Harris Reed 
Auchincloss Harrison, Nebr. Rees, Kans. 
Avery Harrison, Va Rhodes, Ariz. 
Bass, N. H Harvey Riehlman 
Bates Haskell Riley 
Beamer Hemphill Rivers 
Belcher Henderson Robison, N. Y, 
Bennett, Fla. Herlong Rogers, Fla 
Berry Hess Rogers, Tex 
Betts Hiestand Rutherford 
Boggs Hill Sadlak 
Bolton Hoeven St. Geo! 
Hoffman Schenck 
Bow Hosmer Scherer 
Broomfield Hull Scott, N. O 
Brown, Ohio Jackson Scrivner 
Broyhill Jarman Scudder 
Budge Jensen Selden 
Burleson Johansen Sheehan 
Byrne, III. Jonas Sikes 
Byrnes, Wis. Judd Simpson, III 
Cederberg Kearns Simpson, Pa 
Chenoweth Keating Smith, Calif. 
Chiperfield Kilgore Smith, 
Church Krueger Smith, Va 
Clevenger Lafore Springer 
Cramer Laird Stauffer 
Cretella LeCompte Steed 
Cunningham, Lennon Taber 
Nebr. Lipscomb Talle 
Curtis, Mass. Teague, Calif. 
Curtis, Mo. McCulloch Tewes 
Davis, Ga McDonough Thomson, Wyo. 
Davis, Tenn McGregor Tuck 
Dawson, Utah McMillan Utt 
Dennison Mack, Wash Van Pelt 
Derounian Mahon orys 
Devereux Matthews Weaver 
Dixon Meader Westland 
Dooley Miller, Md. Wharton 
Dorn, S.C Miller, Nebr. Whitener 
Dowdy Mills Whitten 
Fallon Minshall Wigglesworth 
Fisher Murray Williams, Miss. 
Flynt Nicholson Wilson, Calif. 
Ford Norblad Wilson, Ind. 
Forrester Norrell Younger 
Fountain O'Hara, Minn. 
Frelinghuysen Ostertag 
NAYS—188 
Addonizio Cooley George 
Albert Corbett Granahan 
Andrews Cunningham, Gray 
Ashley Iowa Green, Oreg. 
Aspinall Curtin Green, Pa. 
Bailey Dague Griffiths 
Baker Dawson, Ill Hagen 
Baldwin Delaney Hale 
Baring Dent Harden 
Barrett Denton Hays, Ark. 
Bass, Tenn. Diggs Hays, Ohio 
Beckworth Dingell Healey 
Bennett, Mich. Dollinger Heselton 
Blatnik Donohue Holifield 
Boland Dorn, N. T. Holland 
Bolling er Holmes 
Boyle Eberharter Holtzman 
Bray Edmondson Horan 
Breeding Elliott Huddleston 
Brooks, Tex. Everett Hyde 
Brown, Ga. Evins Ikard 
Brown, Mo. Farbstein Jennings 
Bush Fascell Johnson 
Byrd Feighan Jones, Ala. 
Byrne, Pa Fenton Karsten 
Canfield Fino Kean 
Carnahan Flood Kee 
Carrigg Fogarty Kelly, N. Y, 
Chelf Forand Kilday 
Christopher Frazier King 
Clark Fulton n 
Coad Garmatz Kluczynski 
Coffin Gavin Ox 


Knutson O'Brien, N. T. Shelley 
Lane O Hara, III. Sheppard 
Lankford O’Konski Sieminski 
Libonati O'Neill Siler 
McCarthy Osmers Sisk 
McCormack Patman Spence 
McFall Patterson Staggers 
McGovern Perkins Sullivan 
Mcintosh Pfost Taylor 
Macdonald Philbin Teller 
Machrowicz Polk Thomas 
Mack, III Porter Thompson, N. J. 
Madden Price ‘Thompson, Tex. 
Magnuson Rabaut ‘Thornberry 
Merrow Rains Tollefson 
Metcalf Reuss Trimble 
Miller, Calif. Rhodes, Pa Udall 
Mitchell Roberts Ullman 
Moore Robsion, Ky. Van Zandt 
Morano Rodino Vursell 
Morgan Rogers, Colo. Walter 
Morris Rogers, Mass. Watts 
Moss Rooney Widnall 
Moulder Roosevelt Withrow 
Multer Santangelo Wolverton 
Mumma Saund Wright 
Natcher Saylor Yates 
Nimtz Schwengel Young 
Nix Scott, Pa. Zablocki 
O’Brien, Il. Seely-Brown Zelenko 
NOT VOTING—71 

Allen, Calif. Doyle Martin 
Anderson, Durham Mason 

Mont Engle May 
Anfuso Friedel Michel 
Ayres Glenn Miller, N. Y. 
Barden Gordon Montoya 
Baumhart Gregory Morrison 
Becker Gwinn Neal 
Bentley Hébert Powell 
Blitch Hillings Preston 
Bonner Holt Prouty 
Boykin James Radwan 
Brooks, La Jenkins Robeson, Va. 
Brownson Jones, Mo Shuford 
Buckley Kearney Smith, Kans. 
Burdick Keogh Teague, Tex. 
Cannon Kilburn Thompson, La. 
Celler Kitchin Vanik 
Chamberlain Landrum Vinson 
Collier Latham Wainwright 
Colmer Lesinski Wier 
Coudert McIntire Williams, N. Y 

y Mailliard Willis 

Dies Marshall Winstead 

So the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Allen of California for, with Mr. 
Hébert against. 


Mr. Collier for, with Mr. Keogh against. 
Mr. Miller of New York for, with Mr. 
Anfuso nst. 
Mr. Mailliard for, with Mr. Celler against. 
Mr. Burdick for, with Mr. Friedel against. 
Mr. Jenkins for, with Mr. Engle against. 
Mr. Mason for, with Mr. Doyle against. 
Mr. Kilburn for, with Mr. Vanik against. 
Mr. Radwan for, with Mr. Marshall against. 
Mr. James for, with Mr. Gregory against. 
Mrs. Blitch for, with Mr. Bentley against. 
Mr. Becker for, with Mr. Lesinski against. 
Mr. May for, with Mr. Anderson of Mon- 
tana against. 
Mr. Colmer for, with Mr. Montoya against. 
Mr. Robeson of Virginia for, with Mr. Glenn 
against. 
Mr. Brownson for, with Mr. Baumhart 


Mr. Coudert for, with Mr. Thompson of 
Louisiana against. 

Mr. Gwinn for, with Mr. Morrison against. 

Mr. Williams of New York for, with Mr. 
Willis against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Gordon with Mr. Latham. 

Mr, Powell with Mr. McIntire. 

Mr. Preston with Mr. Chamberlain. 

Mr. Landrum with Mr. Neal. 

Mr. Kitchin with Mr. Michel. 

Mr. Shuford with Mr. Smith of Kansas. 
Mr. Teague of Texas with Mr. Wainwright. 
Mr. Vinson with Mr. Ayres. 
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Mr. Winstead with Mr. Holt. 
Mr. Dies with Mr. Kearney. 
Mr. Wier with Mr. Prouty. 
Mr. Boykin with Mr. Hillings. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The question has taken; and on a di- 
version (demanded by Mr. TALLE) there 
were—ayes 176, noes 130. 

So the bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers who desire to do so may have 5 
legislative days in which to extend their 
remarks in the Recorp on the bill just 
passed, and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE 
SENATE 


A further message from the Senate, 
by Mr. McGown, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendments of the Senate to the 
bill (H. R. 7125) entitled “An act to make 
technical changes in the Federal excise 
tax laws, and for other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
8381) entitled An act to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 to correct 
unintended benefits and hardships and 
to make technical amendments, and for 
other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate disagrees to the amendment of 
the House to the bill (S. 4071) entitled 
“An act to provide more effective price, 
production adjustment, and marketing 
programs for various agricultural com- 
modities,” requests a conference with 
the House on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. ELLEND ER, Mr. JoHNsToN of South 
Carolina, Mr. EASTLAND, Mr. HUMPHREY, 
Mr. AIKEN, Mr. Younc, and Mr. THYE 
to be the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 


H. R. 11094—THE ANTIMILITARY 
WORKSHOP BILL 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, legislation was introduced dur- 
ing this session which has been termed 
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the antimilitary workshop bill, H. R. 
11094, by the gentleman from Califor- 
nia, Congressman Hrestanp. The in- 
tent of this legislation is to remove cer- 
tain military overhaul and repair work 
from Government-operated facilities and 
place it with private industry. 

The effect of the bill can be disastrous. 
Under its terms military aviation could 
suffer a serious curtailment in its ability 
to carry out its assigned defense mission. 
There is no stronger advocate for the 
system of free enterprise than I. But 
when it comes to a question of penalizing 
the defense of our country in the manner 
dictated by the proposed legislation, then 
I, for one, say, “defense first.” 

POLICY INCLUDES PRIVATE INDUSTRY 


The present policy of the Department 
of Defense provides that only such main- 
tenance, overhaul, and modification of 
military aircraft and associated equip- 
ment as is necessary to insure the tech- 
nical readiness of the strike and defense 
force required for national security shall 
be performed in military depots. This 
policy further directs that other main- 
tenance and modification functions 
should be done contractually by private 
industry. In other words, the respective 
military branches are obligated and 
directed to perform only that work which 
is vital and essential to the security of 
the United States. 


THE NAVY POSITION 


To further emphasize these points, I 
wish to include herewith the text of a 
statement released by the Navy a few 
days ago. This release outlines the gen- 
eral policy of the Navy and Department 
of Defense: 


Naval aircraft overhaul, repair, and mod- 
ernization work is being performed on a sub- 
stantial scale by private industrial concerns, 
Navy authorities stated today. 

As a result of contracts let in 1957, more 
than one-fourth of Navy's total amount of 
these aircraft services will be performed by 
commercial sources in 1958. A like amount 
will be done in the fiscal year 1959, and the 
percentage is expected to reach one third 
in fiscal 1960. 

In discussing problems connected with 
the letting of Navy overhaul and repair work 
to private industry, Rear Adm. Robert E. 
Dixon, Chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics, 
noted that the dispersal of first line combat 
aircraft to scattered commercial shops could 
impair fleet readiness. Yet, he pointed out, 
Navy is warmly interested in taking ad- 
vantage of private aircraft service shops to 
the greatest extent possible. 

“This we are doing,” Admiral Dixon said, 
“with the exception of first line carrier air- 
craft such as in the Sixth Fleet in the Medi- 
teranean. Aircraft sent to commercial shops 
for reworking include basic commercial 
types such as the AEW Constellation, older 
combat aircraft, and aircraft of all types 
where Navy shops are overloaded with emer- 
gency demands.” 

In its contracting procedure, the Bureau 
of Aeronautics draws up a maintenance, over- 
haul, or modernization specification for 
which bid proposals are asked. In order to 
take advantage of a commercial concern's 
accumulated learning and experience with 
naval aircraft, contracts are let on a 3-year 
basis. Also, this time period precludes un- 
due shifting of Government furnished equip- 
ment as would be the case if contracts were 
on shorter time scales. Last bids were 
accepted in 1957; the next bid proposals will 
go out in 1960. 


1958 


One of the most successful commercial re- 
workings of naval aircraft involved the out- 
fitting of patrol airplanes for Operation 
Deepfreeze in the Antarctic. Another was a 
progressive maintenance contract for 2,000 
hour overhauls on transport aircraft such as 
the R4Y, the work being performed at com- 
mercial sources of skill and labor. 

At least once annually, Navy reviews the 
entire maintenance and repair workload to 
determine whether Government or commer- 
cial shops can perform it to best advantage 
for fleet requirements. 


Favorable action by the Congress on 
the Hiestand bill would affect the Navy 
operation far more severely than the 
other services. I am familiar with the 
Navy operation, since one of the Navy's 
largest overhaul and repair facilities is 
located in my district, at the Naval Air 
Station, North Island, San Diego, Calif. 

OVERHAUL AND REPAIR DEPARTMENTS 
STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 

Each of the Navy’s nine major air sta- 
tions is part of an aircraft operational 
complex, with the overhaul and repair 
department at the heart. Due to the 
strategic location of these facilities, the 
overhaul and repair departments are 
most sensitive and responsive to fleet 
operating command needs and espe- 
cially to emergency requirements. The 
Navy has built its aeronautical support 
organization on flexibility, self-suf- 
ficiency, economy of operation, and im- 
mediate responsiveness to fleet needs and 
logistic support. Navy fleet forces are 
operated on the basis of mobility and 
self-sufficiency at sea, overseas, and in 
the continental United States. These 
forces must be able to deploy at a mo- 
ment’s notice, and dependency on im- 
mediate and direct local resources is a 
logistics requirement. 

DIRECT FLEET SUPPORT MISSION 


A major part of the overhaul and re- 
pair work accomplished at the air sta- 
tions is in the area of direct fleet support. 
Most stations have a direct fleet support 
mission of nearly 40 percent with some 
stations running as high as 65 percent. 
To close the overhaul and repair de- 
partment of one of these bases would 
create heavy burdens and increased 
operating costs to our fleet. The direct 
support mission is necessary to main- 
tain a ready air arm in the Navy. Air- 
craft aboard carriers must be overhauled 
and/or repaired and placed back on the 
ready line promptly and with the dis- 
patch now existent in the overhaul and 
repair departments of our Naval Air 
Stations. 

The direct fleet support mission can- 
not and must not be jeopardized by 
closing down the overhaul and repair 
departments. 

SHORE DUTY ESSENTIAL 


This legislation, if passed, would elim- 
inate much of the important rotation 
and training of our sailors. Technical 
personnel must be assigned to shore duty 
not only to catch up on the latest tech- 
nical developments but to allow them to 
spend a reasonable amount of time with 
their families. Certainly, the Hiestand 
bill would eliminate this possibility and 
would definitely be inconsistent with the 
Navy's efforts to provide a balanced ro- 
tation plan for military personnel. 
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CIVILIAN TALENTS IMPORTANT 


The Navy considers the overhaul and 
repair facilities a vital part of their mo- 
bilization requirements. While it is true 
that these facilities could be mothballed, 
we cannot put away on a shelf the tal- 
ents of the thousands of men and women 
who have gained the experience and the 
intricate technical know-how of our 
complicated aircraft and missiles and ex- 
pect to have them ready in an emer- 
gency. To keep our fleet operating with 
a real striking potential, we must have 
not only the facilities but the power in 
being ready for any call. I am proud of 
the fine work the civilian specialists are 
performing in the Government facilities 
around the country. I am particularly 
proud of their work at the naval bases 
in my district. 

It is just good business to keep these 
facilities operating as long as the fleet 
Sails the seas. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR WEEK 
OF AUGUST 18, 1958 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time to ask the majority leader if 
he will kindly inform us as to the pro- 
gram beginning on Monday next. 

Mr. McCORMACK, I will be very 
happy to. 

On Monday, bills on the Consent Cal- 
endar will be called. 

Then there are 35 suspensions to be 
considered, as follows: 

S. 4035, renewal of housing and urban 
communities. 

S. 3974, labor practices of labor or- 
ganizations and employers. 

S. 3502, Federal Airport Act. 

H. R. 13067, food stamp plan. 

House Concurrent Resolution 373, es- 
tablish a force for United Nations. 

H. R. 12640, convey piers, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

S. 3335, National Capital Center of the 
Performing Arts. 

S. 3942, Azores, relief, aliens. 

H. R. 13757, education, retarded chil- 
dren. 

S. 4039, funds for science research. 

S. 2119, television facilities in schools 
and colleges. 

H. R. 13676, amend United States Code, 
espionage and censorship. 

S.3295, increase authorization fish- 
eries loan. 

S. 3653, training school, Immigration 
and Naturalization Service. 

H. R. 13343, authorization appropria- 
tion, Pan American Games. 

S. 1864, Patent Office, increase Board 


of Appeals. 
H. R. 13241, vocational education. 
H. R. 7166, technical amendments, 


Railroad Retirement Tax Act. 
S. 4249, Hawaii, conservation Nene 


geese. 
S. 2719, fish, salmon, and halibut 


bounties. 
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S. 3712, appropriations for Roma 
Road, Nicaragua, 

H. R. 13715, foreign service annuities. 

S. 3680, participation, World Science- 
Pan Pacific Exposition. 

House Joint Resolution 658, participa- 
tion, California Trade Fair—Interna- 
tional Exposition. 

S. 4096, compensation, Board of Pa- 
role. 

H. R. 12115, Bankruptcy Act, monetary 
limitation. 

H. R. 13354, International Criminal 
Police Organization. 

H. R. 11257, annual meeting, National 
Science Board. 

S. 3694, sanitation facilities for In- 
dians. 

S. 2114, field sites, National Bureau of 
Standards. 

House Joint Resolution 608, National 
Allergy Day. 

Senate Joint Resolution 178, National 
Childrens Dental Health Week. 

S. 1438, bonds of United States mar- 
shals. 

S. 1985, authorizing plans for national 
air museum. 

House Joint Resolution 686, Admiral 
Rickover Medal. 

The last bill I am hoping we can pass 
by. unanimous consent. 

For Tuesday and the balance of the 
week as follows: The Private Calendar 
will be called on Tuesday. Tuesday is 
District Day, and there is one bill, S. 
1764, the school-lunch program. The 
other bill programed for next week is S. 
4036, minerals production bill. 

Then there is the usual reservation 
that conference reports may be brought 
up at any time, and any further program 
will be announced later. 

Mr, ARENDS. Let me say to the gen- 
tleman that on one occasion I saw a 
movie in which the character said, “It 
is going to be a bad day in Deep Rock.” 
It is evident from the list here pre- 
sented that it is going to be a bad day in 
Washington and a bad day for the coun- 
try. 


AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1958 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (S. 4071) to pro- 
vide more effective price, production ad- 
justment, and marketing programs for 
various agricultural commodities, with 
House amendments thereto, insist on the 
House amendments, and agree to the 
conference requested by the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I object, Mr. Speak- 
er. 
Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I object, 
Mr. Speaker. 


INSURANCE COVERAGE REQUIRED 
BY CABS FOR HIRE IN THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to take from the 

Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 13531) to 

amend the act of June 29, 1938, as 
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amended, to increase the insurance cov- 
erage required to be carried by cabs for 
hire in the District of Columbia for the 
protection of passengers and others, and 
for other purposes, with Senate amend- 
ments thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 1, line 3, after “That”, insert “sec- 
tion 2 of.” 

Page 3, line 11, strike out all after “obli- 
gations.” down to and including line 16 and 
insert The liability of an insurance com- 
pany in any policy of insurance or of any 
indemnity company in a bond issued pur- 
suant to this act shall, within the limits of 
coverage required by this act, become and 
be absolute for damages adjusted against 
the insured on account of injuries to or 
death of persons or damage to or destruction 
of property resulting from the insured's 
ownership, maintenance, or use of the motor 
vehicle or vehicles described in the said 
policy or bond.” 

Page 5, lines 17 and 18, strike out “less 
than $100,000, or more than $150,000” and 
insert “to exceed $75,000.” 

Page 5, lines 23 and 24, strike out “less 
than $100,000, or more than $150,000” and 
insert “to exceed $75,000.” 

Page 8, after line 8, insert: 

“Src. 3. Section 4 of the Motor Vehicle 
Safety Responsibility Act of the District. of 
Columbia, approved May 25, 1954 (68 Stat. 
122; sec. 40-420, D. C. Code 1951 edition), 
is amended by striking the second sentence 
of said section and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: ‘Application for review of any 
such order or act shall be in writing and 
shall set out in detail the reasons for such 
review. Such application shall be filed with 
the Commissioners within 5 days after the 
issuance of the order or occurrence of the 
act in question.’” 

Page 8, strike out lines 9 and 10 and in- 
sert: 

“Sec, 4. (a) Section 7 of such act approved 
May 25, 1954 (D. C. Code,” 

Page 8, line 12, after “Nonresident.—” ” 
insert “and by inserting immediately before 
the colon at the end of the first proviso the 
following: ‘, except that nothing contained 
in this proviso shall be construed to require 
the United States or the District of Colum- 
bia to file the undertaking hereby required’.” 

Page 8, lines 13 and 14, strike out “of the 
Motor Vehicle Safety Responsibility Act of 
the District of Columbia” and insert “of 
such act approved May 25, 1954.” 

Page 9, after line 19, insert: 

“Src. 5. Subsection (b) of section 12 of 
such act, approved May 25, 1954 (sec. 40— 
428 (b), D. C. Code, 1951), is amended by 
inserting immediately after ‘accident report’ 
the following: ‘, or refuses or neglects to 
make such report.’ ” 

Page 9, after line 19, insert: 

“Sec. 6. Paragraph numbered (4) of sec- 
tion 18 of such act approved May 25, 1954 
(sec. 40-434 (4), D. C. Code, 1951), is 
amended by inserting immediately after ‘sec- 
tion 79’ the following: ‘of this act or part II 
of the Interstate Commerce Act.““ 

Page 9, after line 19, insert: 

“Sec. 7. Section 22 of such act approved 
May 25, 1954 (sec. 40-438, D. C. Code, 1951 
edition), is amended by adding the follow- 
ing new subsection: 

„d) In any accident involving property 
of the United States or the District of Co- 
lumbia, should it appear upon investigation 
by or on behalf of the United States or the 
District that a person involved in such acci- 
dent may not be liable to the United States 
or the District for any damage resulting 
therefrom, such person may submit, and the 
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appropriate United States official and the 
Commissioners are hereby authorized to give 
to him, a statement to such effect, and such 
statement may be in lieu of the release re- 
quired by this section: Provided, That the 
United States and the Commissioners may 
withdraw such statement at any time if it 
should appear that the person to whom it 
was given may be liable to the United States 
or the District for damages arising out of 
such accident, and if such statement be 
withdrawn, the person to whom it was given 
shall be required to comply with the pro- 
visions of this act.“ 

Page 9, after line 19, insert: 

“Sec. 8. Section 24 of such act approved 
May 25, 1954 (sec. 40-440, D. C. Code, 1951), 
is amended by adding the following subsec- 
tion: 

e) The Commissioners may accept eyl- 
dence of a payment to the driver or owner 
of a vehicle involved in any accident by any 
other person involved in such accident or 
by the insurance carrier of any other person 
involved in such accident on account of 
damage to property or bodily injury as a 
settlement agreement relieving such driver 
or owner from the security and suspension 
provisions of this article in respect to any 
possible claim by the person on whose be- 
half such payment has been made might 
have for property damage or bodily injury 
arising out of the accident. A payment to 
the insurance carrier of a driver or owner 
under the carrier's right of subrogation for 
the purposes of this article shall be consid- 
ered the equivalent of a payment to such 
driver or owner.“ 

Page 9, after line 19, insert: 

“Sec. 9. Section 37 of such act approved 
May 25, 1954 (sec. 40-453, D. C. Code, 1951) 
is amended to read as follows: 

“ ‘Sec. 37. Proof required upon certain con- 
victions: (a) The license and registration 
of all vehicles registered in the name of any 
person who by a final order or judgment 
shall have forfeited any bond or collateral 
given to secure appearance for trial for a 
violation of any of the following provisions 
of law: 

“*(1) Operating a motor vehicle under the 
influence of any intoxicating liquor or nar- 
cotie drug; 

2) Any homicide committed by means 
of a motor vehicle; 

“*(3) Leaving the scene of an accident in 
which the motor vehicle driven by him was 
involved and in which there is personal 
injury, without giving assistance or making 
known his identity and address and the 
identity and address of the owner of said 
vehicle; i 

64) Reckless driving involving personal 
injury; 

“*(5) Any felony in the commission o 
which a motor vehicle is used; or 

“*(6) A conviction of, or forfeiture of bail 
or collateral for an offense in any State 
which, if committed in the District of Co- 
lumbia, would be one of the offenses listed 
in paragraphs (1) through (5) of this sub- 
section (a); 
shall be suspended by the Commissioners 
and shall remain so suspended and shall 
not at any time thereafter be renewed, nor 
shall any other motor vehicle be thereafter 
registered in the name of such person as 
owner, except that (1) if such owner has 
previously given or shall immediately give 
and thereafter maintain proof of financial 
responsibility for the future with respect 
to all such vehicles registered by such per- 
son as the owner, the Commissioners shall 
not suspend such registration unless other- 
wise required or permitted by law, or (2) 
if a conviction arose out of the operation, 
with permission, of a vehicle owned by or 
leased to the United States, the District of 
Columbia, a State, or a political subdivision 
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of a State or a municipality thereof, the 
Commissioners shall not suspend the regis- 
tration of any vehicle so owned or leased. 
If such person be not a resident of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the privilege of operating 
any motor vehicle in the District of Colum- 
bia and the privilege of operation within 
the District of Columbia of any motor vehi- 
cle owned by him shall be led until 
he shall have furnished proof of financial 
responsibility for the future with respect 
to all such vehicles registered by such per- 
son as the owner, and such person shall 
not be allowed a license, nor shall such 
owner be allowed to register any vehicle in 
the District of Columbia, until he has com- 
plied with the requirements of this article 
to the same extent that would be necessary 
if, at the time of the conviction or forfeiture, 
he had held a license or had been the owner 
of a vehicle registered in the District of Co- 
lumbia, 

„b) Upon receipt of a certification from 
any State that the operating privilege of a 
resident of the District of Columbia has 
been suspended or revoked pursuant to a 
law providing for such suspension or revoca- 
tion for a conviction or forfeiture under 
circumstances which would require the Com- 
missioner to suspend a nonresident’s oper- 
ating privilege had the offense occurred in 
the District of Columbia, the Commissioners 
shall suspend the license of such resident 
and the registration of all vehicles registered 
in his name,’” 

Page 9, after line 19, insert: 

“Src. 10. Section 39 of such act approved 
May 25, 1954 (sec. 40-455, D. C. Code, 1951), 
is amended to read as follows: 

“ ‘Sec. 89. Action in respect to unlicensed 
person: (a) If a person by final order or 
judgment is convicted of or forfeits any 
bail or collateral deposited to secure an ap- 
pearance for trial for: 

1) Driving a motor vehicle upon the 
highways without being licensed to do so 
under the laws of the District of Columbia 
when so required; or 

(2) Driving a vehicle not registered un- 
der the laws of the District of Columbia 
when so required; 


the operating privilege of such person shall 
be suspended and no license shall there- 
after be issued to such person, but if such 
person has obtained a license prior to the 
time the Commissioners have issued an 
order precluding the issuance of such li- 
cense, then such license shall be suspended; 
and no vehicle shall continue to be regis- 
tered or thereafter be registered in the name 
of such person as owner, unless such person 
shall give and thereafter maintain proof of 
financial responsibility. 

“*(b) It shall be the duty of the clerk of 
the court in which any such conviction or 
forfeiture is ordered to forward immediately 
to the Commissioners a certified copy of said 
order, which certified copy shall be prima 
facie evidence of the facts stated therein.’” 

Page 9, after line 19, insert: 

“Sec. 11. Section 41 of such act approved 
May 25, 1954 (sec. 40-457, D. C. Code, 1951), 
is amended by striking ‘a certified copy of 
such judgment,’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘a certificate of facts relative to such judg- 
ment, upon a form provided by the Com- 
missioners,’ and by striking ‘certified copy’ 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘certificate’.” 

Page 9, after line 19, insert: 

“Src. 12. Section 43 of such act approved 
May 25, 1954 (sec. 40-459, D. C. Code, 1951), 
is amended by striking the word ‘and’ where 
it first appears and inserting the word ‘or’ 
in lieu thereof and by striking , on a form 
provided by the Commissioners’.” 

Page 9, after line 19, insert: 

“Sec. 18. Section 72 of such act approved 
May 25, 1954 (sec. 40-488, D. C. Code, 1951 
edition), is amended (a) by inserting the 
subsection symbol ‘(a)’ immediately before 
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the first sentence; and (b) by adding the 
following subsection: 

“*(b) No person shall swear falsely to 
any affidavit required by the Commissioners 
under the authority of this act.“ “ 

Page 9, after line 19, insert: 

“Sec, 14. Section 73 of such act approved 
May 25, 1954 (sec. 40-489, D. C. Code, 1951 
edition), is amended (a) by striking ‘or 
Registration’ in the caption; and (b) by 
striking ‘or registration’ and ‘or knowingly 
permits any vehicle of a type subject to 
registration under the law of the District of 
Columbia owned by such person to be op- 
erated by another upon any highway’.” 

Page 9, strike out lines 20 and 21 and in- 
sert: 

“Src. 15. Section 78 of such act approved 
May 25, 1954 (D. C. Code, sec.” 

Page 10, after line 3, insert: 

“Sec. 16. Nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued so as to affect the authority vested 
in the Board of Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Reorganization Plan No. 
5 of 1952 (66 Stat. 824). The perform- 
ance of any function vested by this act 
in the Board of Commissioners or in any 
office or agency under the jurisdiction and 
control of said Board of Commissioners may 
be delegated by said Board of Commission- 
ers in accordance with section 3 of such 
plan.” 

Page 10, strike out lines 4, 5, and 6, and 
insert: 

“SEc. 17. Section 2 of this act shall take 
effect 60 days after its enactment.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, and on this mat- 
ter I shall not object, in view of the list 
of 35 suspensions that have just been 
read, I think a few observations ought 
to be made at this point. 

In the first place, I think it ought 
to be understood by all of us here and 
by the people of the country that on 
Monday next, under the rules of the 
House, suspensions, of course, can be 
called as determined by the Speaker. 
And, to that, certainly we have no quar- 
Tel. But, it should be understood in con- 
nection with that that the consent of 
the minority to call up these measures 
under suspension is not required on next 
Monday. 

Now, just as evidence of what we are 
up against, the housing bill will be called. 
I do not know what form it will be in. 
But, that is a $2.4 billion bill. The so- 
called Kennedy-Ives labor bill, the con- 
sideration of which only on Thursday 
last was refused in the Committee on 
Education and Labor by a vote of 22 
to 7, will be called under suspension. 
There are many other important bills 
involving the expenditure of millions, if 
not billions, of dollars on that program. 
Now, I do not know how much oppor- 
tunity we will have to get ready to pre- 
sent the issues on Monday next, but cer- 
tainly some of these measures could have 
been acted upon in the regular way ear- 
lier. Some of these measures are minor, 
of course, and there is no question about 
them. Suspension of the rules is an easy 
and available way to handle them. But, 
speaking for myself, and I think a great 
number of Members on this side of the 
aisle as well as on the other side of the 
aisle, it is kind of a sorry situation that 
is going to confront us next Monday. 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, further re- 
serving the right to object, I want to 
ask the distinguished majority leader 
one question, if I may. When can we 
expect to get the foreign aid bill? 

Mr. McCORMACK. Well, that bill is 
in the Senate, as the gentleman knows. 
No one can answer that question until 
we know when the Senate acts upon it. 

Mr. GROSS. Can the distinguished 
gentleman give us any reason why this 
bill is being held until the last minute? 

Mr. McCORMACK. What bill? 

Mr. GROSS. The foreign aid bill, the 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. McCORMACKE. Of course, the 
gentleman knows that the authorization 
bill had to go through first. In the first 
place, the administration delayed for 
many, many weeks sending the recom- 
mendation up. If they had gotten the 
recommendation for the authorization 
bill up when we expected it, the situation 
with reference to the mutual assistance 
appropriation would not have existed at 
the tail end of the session. So, the re- 
sponsibility rests with the White House. 

Mr. GROSS. I sincerely hope it is 
not being held up for the purpose of 
trading stock as it was last year. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I am very sorry 
that my friend from Iowa is so dis- 
appointed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


TO STABILIZE PRODUCTION OF COP- 
PER, LEAD, ZINC, ET CETERA 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia, from the Com- 
mittee on Rules, reported the following 
privileged resolution (H. Res. 689, Rept. 
No. 2653), which was referred to the 
House Calendar and ordered to be 
printed: 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of S. 4036 to 
stabilize production of copper, lead, zinc, 
acid-grade fluorspar, and tungsten from do- 
mestic mines. After general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill and continue not 
to exceed 2 hours, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking mi- 
nority member of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the 5-minute rule. At 
the conclusion of the consideration of the 
bill for amendment, the bill shall be read 
for amendment under the 5-minute rule. 
At the conclusion of the consideration of the 
bill for amendment, the Committee shall 
rise and report the bill to the House with 
such amendments as may have been adopted, 
and the previous question shall be considered 
as ordered on the bill and amendments 
thereto to final passage without intervening 
motion except one motion to recommit. 


FRYINGPAN-ARKANSAS PROJECT, 
COLORADO 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia, from the 
Committee on Rules, reported the fol- 
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lowing privileged resolution (H. Res. 
690, Rept. No. 2654), which was referred 
to the House Calendar and ordered to 
be printed: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of H. R. 13523 
to authorize the construction, operation, 
and maintenance by the Secretary of the 
Interlor of the Fryingpan-Arkansas project, 
Colorado. After general debate, which shall 
be confined to the bill and continue not 
to exceed 4 hours, to be equally divided 
and controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, the bill shall be 
read for amendment under the 5-minute 
rule. At the conclusion of the considera- 
tion of the bill for amendment, the bill 
shall be read for amendment under the 5- 
minute rule. At the conclusion of the con- 
sideration of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill and amendments thereto to final pas- 
sage without intervening motion except one 
motion to recommit. 


RETIREMENT, ET CETERA, FORMER 
PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. MURRAY. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the conferees on the bill S. 607 
to provide retirement, clerical assistants, 
and free-mailing privileges to former 
Presidents of the United States, and for 
other purposes, have until midnight to- 
morrow to file a conference report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


INCREASES IN COMPENSATION TO 
WAGE BOARD EMPLOYEES 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (S. 25) relating 
to effective dates of increases in com- 
pensation granted to wage board em- 
ployees, with House amendments thereto, 
insist on the House amendments and 
agree to the conference requested by the 
Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. MURRAY, Morrison, 
Davis of Georgia, Rees of Kansas, and 
CORBETT. 


LUMP-SUM PAYMENT OF ACCUMU- 
LATED AND ACCRUED ANNUAL 
LEAVE OF DECEASED EMPLOYEES 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, Iask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 7710) to 
provide for the lump-sum payment of 
all accumulated and current accrued an- 
nual leave of deceased employees, with 
Senate amendments thereto, disagree to 
the Senate amendments, and request a 
conference with the Senate. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. Murray, Morrison, 
and Rees of Kansas. 


ANNUITIES OF SURVIVORS OF EM- 
PLOYEES ELECTED MEMBERS OF 
CONGRESS 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 8606) to 
amend the Civil Service Retirement Act 
with respect to annuities of survivors of 
employees who are elected as Members 
of Congress, with Senate amendments 
thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 1, lines 4 and 5, strike out “or sur- 
vivor of a Member“ ' and insert “Member 
service” in the last sentence and inserting 
in lieu thereof “civilian service”.” 

Page 2, after line 8, insert: 

“(d) Section 4 of such act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof a new subsection 
as follows: 

n) For purposes of survivor annuity, 
deposits authorized by subsections (c) and 
(d) may also be made by the survivor of 
an employee or Member.’ 

“(e) The amendments made by this sec- 
tion shall take effect as of March 1, 1958.” 

Page 2, after line 8, insert: 

“Sec. 2. (a) In the administration of the 
Civil Service Retirement Act, George Morris 
Fay shall be considered to have retired for 
disability under the provisions of such act 
on May 31, 1957, the date of his separation 
from service as an employee of the United 
States Senate, to have elected a reduced 
annuity, and to have designated his wife, 
Dorothy D. Fay, to receive an annuity after 
his death equal to 50 percent of the annuity 
which he would have received upon such re- 
tirement in the absence of such election. 

“(b) No annuity shall be payable under 
this section— 

“(1) until there shall have been repaid 
to the Civil Service Retirement and Disabil- 
ity Fund the amount of any lump-sum 
benefit heretofore paid on account of the 
death of the said George Morris Fay, or 

“(2) for any period prior to the first day 
of the month in which this act is enacted.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 


the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in, 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


MAKING, AMENDMENT, AND MODI- 
FICATION OF CONTRACTS TO FA- 
CILITATE THE NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's desk the bill (H. R. 12894) to 
authorize the making, amendment, and 
modification of contracts to facilitate 
the national defense, with Senate 
amendments thereto, and concur in the 
Senate amendments. 


The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 


Page 2, line, after “defense.” insert “The 
authority conferred by this section shall not 
be utilized to obligate the United States in 
an amount in excess of $50,000 without ap- 
proval by an official at or above the level of 
an Assistant Secretary or his Deputy, or an 
assistant head or his deputy, of such de- 
partment or agency, or by a Contract Ad- 
justment Board established therein.” 

Page 2, line 11, after “advertising” insert 
“and competitive bidding.” 

Page 3, line 3, strike out “incompatible 


with the public interest” and insert “detri- 


mental to the national security.” 

Page 3, line 14, strike out “Each” and in- 
sert “Every.” 

Page 4, line 1, after “above,” insert “and 
under regulations prescribed by the Presi- 
dent.” 


The SPEAKFR. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, will the gentle- 
man from Georgia please explain these 
amendments? 

Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, I will 
say to the gentleman from New York 
that, of course, the gentleman knows this 
is a very comprehensive bill. The 
amendments thereto I think are a com- 
pliment to the work of the committee 
and this House. The only thing I see 
of substance here is the limitation that 
no obligation of over $50,000 shall be 
made unless it is done on a higher level. 
As a matter of fact, we had treated that 
as a regulation whereas they make it as 
a matter of law. So I say again I think 
we should be complimented on this 
measure. 

Mr. KEATING. So that the amend- 
ment to which the gentleman has re- 
ferred is the only one which he consid- 
ers of substance which has been added 
to the bill as it passed the House? 

Mr. FORRESTER. That is exactly 
right. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


DISPOSAL OF PROPERTY, BOULDER 
CITY, NEV. 


Mr. ASPINALL submitted the follow- 
ing conference report and statement on 
the bill (H. R. 9147) to provide for the 
disposal of certain Federal property in 
the Boulder City area, to provide as- 
sistance in the establishment of a mu- 
nicipality incorporated under the laws 
of Nevada, and for other purposes. 


RADIO STATIONS ON AIRCRAFT 


Mr. MACE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to take from 
the Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 8543) 
to amend the Communications Act of 
1934 to authorize, in certain cases, the 
issuance of licenses to noncitizens for 
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radio stations on aircraft and for the 
operation thereof, with Senate amend- 
ments thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 1, lines 8 and 9, strike out “thereby 
and that security considerations have been 
satisfied,” and insert “thereby.” 

Page 1, line 10, and page 2, line 1, strike 
out “issued by the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration.” 

Page 2, line 12, strike out “issued by the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. Reserv- 
ing the right to object, Mr. Speaker, may 
I ask the gentleman from Illinois if this 
has been submitted to the ranking 
members of the committee on this side 
of the aisle? 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. Yes. This has 
been cleared with the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. WOLVERTON]. The bill 
was unanimously passed by the House of 
Representatives. The amendments of 
the Senate were offered because of the 
Federal Aviation Act which was passed 
subsequently. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. What 
is the effect of the main amendment? 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. That amend- 
ment has to do with security. It was 
offered by the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Rocers], to provide for security 
clearance in the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission. That Commission 
has no facilities for security clearance. 
When the Federal Aviation Act was writ- 
ten a security provision was written into 
it, and that would cover this question. 

Mr. THOMSON of Wyoming. I thank 
the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. BROOKS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent for the imme- 
diate consideration of the bill (S. 3224) 
to improve opportunities for small-busi- 
ness concerns to obtain a fair proportion 
of Government purchases and contracts, 
to facilitate procurement of property 
and services by the Government, and for 
other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man from Texas explain what this bill 
does? 

Mr. BROOKS of Texas. Concisely, 
this bill allows the General Services Ad- 
ministration and other Government 
agencies to set aside proposed procure- 
ments of various commodities not in ex- 
cess of $2,500. It is designed to enable 
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them to route more business through 
small-business concerns. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. This bill was re- 
ported from the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations? 

Mr. BROOKS of Texas. It was re- 
ported unanimously by the Committee 
on Government Operations and has been 
cleared with the distinguished minority 
whip and the senior Republicans on the 
committee. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 302 (a) of 
the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949 (63 Stat. 393), as 
amended (41 U. S. C. 252 (a)), is amended 
further to read as follows: 

“(a) The provisions of this title shall be 
applicable to purchases and contracts for 
property or services made by— 

“(1) The General Services Administration, 
for the use of such agency or otherwise; or 

“(2) any other executive agency (except 
the departments and activities specified in 
title 10, United States Code, section 2303 
(a)) in conformity with authority to apply 
such provisions delegated by the Administra- 
tor in his discretion. Notice of every such 
delegation of authority shall be furnished to 
the General Accounting Office.” 

Src. 2. Section 302 (c) of the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 (63 Stat. 393), as amended (41 U. S. C. 
252 (c)). is amended further 

(a) by revising paragraph (3) to read: 

“(3) the aggregate amount involved does 
not exceed 82,500; 

(b) by renumbering paragraphs (9), (10), 
(11), (12), (13), amd (14), as paragraphs 
(10), (11), (12), (13), (14), and (15), re- 
spectively; and 

(c) by adding, immediately after para- 
graph (8), a new paragraph (9), reading as 
follows: 

“(9) for perishable or nonperishable sub- 
sistence supplies.” 

Sec. 3. Section 302 (e) of the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services. Act of 
1949 (63 Stat. 394; 41 U. S. C. 252 (e)) is 
amended by striking out “(9)”, (10) “, 
“(11)”, and “(13)” and substituting therefor 
“(10)”, “(11)”, “(12)”, and “(14)”, respec- 
tively. 

Sec 4. Section 305 of the Federal Property 
and Administrative Services Act of 1949 (63 
Stat. 396), as amended (41 U. S. C. 255), is 
amended further to read as follows: 

“Sec. 305. (a) Any executive agency may— 

“(1) make advance, partial, progress or 
other payments under contracts for property 
or services made by the agency; and 

“(2) insert in bid solicitations for pro- 
curement of property or services a provision 
limiting to small business concerns advance 
or progress payments. 

“(b) Payments made under subsection (a) 
may not exceed the unpaid contract price. 

“(c) Advance payments under subsections 
(a) may be made only upon adequate se- 
curity and a determination by the agency 
head that to do so would be in the public 
interest. Such security may be in the form 
of a lien in favor of the Government on the 
property contracted for, on the balance in 
an account in which such payments are de- 
posited, and on such of the property acquired 
for performance of the contract as the 
parties may agree. This lien shall be para- 
mount to all other liens.” 

Sec. 5. Section 307 of the Federal Property 
and Administrative Services Act of 1949 (63 
Stat. 396; 41 U. S. C. 257) is amended— 

(a) by striking out “(10)”, “(11)”, “(12)”, 
and “(13)” wherever they appear therein, 
and substituting therefor “(11)”, “(12)”, 
“(13)”, and “(14)”, respectively; 
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(b) In subsection (b), by striking out “and 
in section 305 (a)“; and 

(c) in subsection (c), by striking out 
“305 (a)“ and substituting therefor “305 
(o) *. 

Sec. 6. Section 310 (b) of the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 1949 
(63 Stat. 397), as amended (41 U. S. C. 260 
(b)), is amended further by adding after 
thereof“ a comma and the following: “or 
any other executive agency delegated author- 
ity pursuant to section 302 (a) (2),”. 

Sec. 7. Section 3709 of the Revised Statutes, 
as amended (41 U.S. C. 5), is amended fur- 
ther by striking out “$500” in the first sen- 
tence thereof and substituting therefor 
“$2,500”. 

Sec. 8. Section 2304 (a) of title 10 of the 
United States Code is amended— 

(a) in clause (3), by striking out 81,000“ 
and substituting therefor 82,500“; and 

(b) in clause (9), by adding “or nonper- 
ishable” after “perishable”. 

Sec. 9. The text of section 2307 of title 10 
of the United States Code is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(a) The head of any agency may— 

“(1) make advance, partial, progress, or 
other payments under contracts for property 
or services made by the agency; and 

2) insert in bid solicitations for procure- 
ment of property or services a provision lim- 
iting to small business concerns advance or 
progress payments. 

“(b) Payments made under subsection (a) 
may not exceed the unpaid contract price. 

“(c) Advance payments made under sub- 
section (a) may be made only if the con- 
tractor gives adequate security and after a 
determination by the head of the agency 
that to do so would be in the public interest. 
Such security may be in the form of a lien 
in favor of the United States on the prop- 
erty contracted for, on the balance in an 
account in which such payments are depos- 
ited, and on such of the property acquired 
for performance of the contract as the parties 
may agree. This lien is paramount to any 
other liens.” 

Sec. 10. Section 2310 (b) of title 10 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out “2307 (a)“ and substituting therefor 
“2307 (c).” 

Sec. 11. Section 2311 of title 10 of the 
United States Code is amended by striking 
out “or section 2307 (a)“ and the preceding 
comma. 

Sec. 12. Section 2 of the act of June 13, 
1934 (48 Stat. 948), as amended (40 U. S. C. 
276c), is amended further— 

(a) by striking out “sworn affidavit” and 
substituting therefor “statement”; and 

(b) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing sentence: “Section 1001 of title 18 
of the United States Code (Criminal Code and 
Criminal Procedure) shall apply to such 
statements.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

S motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


SECTION-BY-SECTION SUMMARY OF 
DRAFT “HOUSING ACT OF 1958,” 
H. R. 13776 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert at this point 
in the Recor a summary of H. R. 13776. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Section 1. Short title. 

Section 2. Increased maximum mortgage 
amount for FHA sales housing: This section 
would increase from $20,000 to $25,000 the 
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maximum mortgage amount for a 1- or 
2-family dwelling under section 203 or sec- 
tion 220 of the National Housing Act. These 
increases are in partial recognition of in- 
creased construction costs. The maximum 
amount for sales housing under section 203 
was $16,000 in the original National Housing 
Act enacted in 1934. Despite the fact that 
construction costs had more than doubled in 
the 20 intervening years, no change in the 
maximum mortgage amount for 1- and 
2-family homes under that section was 
made until 1954 when the limit was increased 
to $20,000. The present ceiling is far too 
low to permit the FHA program to cover the 
normal range of private construction in a 
community as the Congress originally in- 
tended in enacting the National Housing Act. 

Section 3. FHA trade-in house provision: 
This section would permit a nonoccupant 
owner of a home financed under section 203 
of the National Housing Act to receive the 
same maximum mortgage amount as an 
owner occupant if the nonoccupant owner 
puts into escrow 15 percent of the original 
principal mortgage amount until such time 
as he sells the property to an owner occu- 
pant. At the end of 18 months, if the prop- 
erty has not been sold to an owner occupant, 
the funds held in escrow would be applied to 
a reduction in the mortgage amount. This 
section would help existing homeowners in 
trading their old homes for new ones, It 
would enable the seller of the new house to 
place a mortgage on the old house equal to 
that which can now be obtained when a pur- 
chaser for the old house is found. It provides 
the builder or real-estate dealer up to 18 
months to resell the trade-in house and 
transfer the mortgage debt to the purchaser. 
This procedure would eliminate much of one 
set of closing costs. 

Section 4. Inclusion of existing housing in 
FHA program for outlying areas: Under sec- 
tion 203 (i) of the National Housing Act the 
FHA has a program of assisting low-cost 
housing in outlying areas where the building 
standards applicable to built-up areas are 
not appropriate. This program is limited to 
new construction and this section of the bill 
would extend the program to existing con- 
struction. This would assist families in ac- 
quiring existing low-cost homes in outlying 
areas. 

Section 5. Increased maximum mortgage 
ratio for elderly housing under section 207: 
Under the existing section 207 of the Na- 
tional Housing Act, special mortgage insur- 
ance terms are authorized for rental hous- 
ing designed for the use and occupancy of 
elderly persons if the mortgagor is a non- 
profit organization and other conditions are 
met. The mo may not exceed $8,100 
per family unit (or $8,400 per family unit 
in the case of projects to consist of elevator- 
type structures) and may not exceed 90 
percent of the estimated replacement cost of 
the property. This amendment would 
change these figures to $9,000, $9,400 and 
95 percent, respectively. These changes 
would further liberalize mortgage insurance 
terms for rental housing to be occupied by 
elderly persons, and would thus provide an 
added incentive for the construction of such 
housing with private funds. 

Section 6. Broadening FHA section 221 
housing program for families displaced by 
urban renewal and other governmental ac- 
tivities: Under existing law the maximum 
mortgage amount for this housing is $9,000 
per dwelling unit except that in high-cost 
areas the maximum amount is $10,000 per 
dwelling unit. This section would increase 
these figures to $10,000 and $12,000 respec- 
tively in partial recognition of increased 
construction costs. This increase for high- 
cost areas is particularly desirable because 
of the costs in some of the large cities. 
The construction costs and family incomes 
vary widely between some of the larger cities 
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and the smaller cities where this housing 
is needed. 

This section of the bill would also au- 
thorize mortgage insurance for rental hous- 
ing constructed by builders for profit. Un- 
der existing law only nonprofit corporations 
can get the benefit of special mortgage in- 
surance for rental housing for displaced 
families. Under this section, maximum 
mortgage amount would be 95 percent of 
value. One of the greatest problems in con- 
nection with the urban renewal program 
is the housing of displaced families. A ma- 
jority of these families desire to rent rather 
than buy homes so that the provision of 
rental housing for them is very important. 

Section 7. Technical. 

Section 8. Increased maximum mortgage 
amount for servicemen's housing: This sec- 
tion would increase from $17,100 to $20,000 
the maximum mortgage amount under sec- 
tion 222 of the National Housing Act. This 
section is designed to provide liberal mort- 
gage insurance for servicemen so that they 
can acquire homes on terms similar to the 
terms provided to veterans under the GI 
bill, and the Defense Department pays the 
annual insurance premium. The increased 
mortgage amount is in partial recognition 
of increased construction costs during the 
last 4 years. 

Section 9. Mortgage insurance for nursing 
homes: This section would authorize a new 
FHA program of mortgage insurance for 
nursing homes. There is a large section of 
the elderly who need the facilities of a 
properly equipped nursing home but who 
do not require hospitalization, The Amer- 
ican Nursing Home Association and the 
American Medical Association, among others, 
have testified as to the great need for nurs- 
ing homes where these elderly persons can 
get the care they need at less expense than 
is required for hospitalization, and with less 
burden on the overburdened hospital facili- 
ties of the country. 

Under the proposed new mortgage insur- 
ance program the Federal Housing Com- 
missioner would be authorized to insure 
mortgages financing the construction of new 
privately owned nursing homes or the re- 
habilitation of such homes. The amount of 
such an insured mortgage could not exceed 
$1 million nor 75 percent of the estimated 
value of the completed home. The maxi- 
mum interest rate on the mortgage would 
be 5 percent and mortgage could be amor- 
tized within such terms as the FHA Com- 
missioner would prescribe. The nursing 
home would have to be licensed or regulated 
by the State or a local government and a 
State agency would have to certify to the 
Commissioner that the nursing home covered 
by the mortgage is needed. 

Section 10. FNMA—Increased dollar limit 
for mortgages purchased under secondary 
market operations: This section would in- 
crease the limit on the amount of a mortgage 
which can be purchased by FNMA under 
its secondary market operations from 
$15,000 for each family residence or dwelling 
unit covered by the mortgage to $17,500. 
The $15,000 limit would remain applicable 
to mortgages purchased under FNMA’s 
special assistance functions. 

The section would make possible assist- 
ance through the secondary market opera- 
tions to housing serving additional families 
of moderate income, particularly larger 
families and families living in high-cost 
areas. The change would also recognize the 
progressive increase in housing costs which 
have taken place in recent years. 

Section 11. FNMA—Secondary market 
standby commitments on existing homes: 
This section would make mortgages on exist- 
ing homes eligible for standby commitment 
under FNMA’s secondary market operations. 
Under present law, such commitments are 
available only for new construction. 
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Section 12. Urban renewal capital grant 
authorization: This section would increase 
the Housing Administrator’s urban renewal 
capital grant authorization by $200 million. 
Together with about $50 million in unused 
existing authorization, this would provide 
over $250 million of capital grant funds for 
use during fiscal year 1959. 

Section 13. College housing loan authori- 
zation: This section would increase the 
Housing Administrator's college housing loan 
authorization by $200 million. Along with 
about $27 million in unused authorization, 
this would provide for $227 million of addi- 
tional loan funds during fiscal year 1959. 

Section 14. Armed services housing: This 
section would provide for a 1-year extension, 
from June 30, 1959 to June 30, 1960, in the 
program of mortgage insurance for rental 
housing at essential military installations. 

Section 15. Passyunk war housing projects, 
Philadelphia, Pa.: This section would ex- 
tend by 2 years the period during which 
military personnel may continue to occupy 
the Passyunk war housing projects, which 
are presently owned by the Housing Author- 
ity of Philadelphia, with occupancy prefer- 
ence and without regard to their income. 
It would also permit civilians employed in 
defense activities to continue to occupy the 
housing during a 2-year period without re- 
gard of their income. 


HON. HUBERT B. SCUDDER 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, for 
the benefit of the members of the Cali- 
fornia delegation and others who were 
notified that 1 hour would be taken to- 
night to speak about the retirement of 
one of our colleagues, the gentleman 
from California [Mr. SCUDDER], I ask 
unanimous consent that this time be 
deferred until Tuesday next, following 
the legislative program. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


THE CHALLENGE OF THE 
“NAUTILUS” 


Mr.UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, the 85th 
Congress has already passed legislation 
to reorganize the Department of Defense. 
In my opinion, the major residual ques- 
tion is whether Congress—and the Pen- 
tagon—will follow through and reorgan- 
ize their concepts of military planning 
to meet the revolutionary developments 
in weapons. 

I believe the overriding peril today is 
that we will fail to exploit the opportu- 
nity presented us by the daring polar 
feats of atomic submarines. In my opin- 
ion, this can be a decisive American an- 
swer to the Soviet sputniks, if we will 
only seize the advantage it offers. 

For one, I am convinced we can regain 
the initiative we have lost if this new 
achievement galvanizes us and trans- 
forms our defense policies. We must 
without delay develop and implement 
the clear concepts required for a bal- 
anced defense effort which embodies 
both an ineluctable and unerring deter- 
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rent and an adequate mobile force to deal 
with limited war situations, 

The problem now is whether we have 
sufficient foresight to overrule the over- 
weening demands of those who have a 
vested interest in our existing weapons 
systems and decelerate our investment 
in obsolescent weapons—the bombers of 
SAC, and strategic-role aircraft car- 
riers—and greatly accelerate the Po- 
laris program. 

For example, Mr. Speaker, can we af- 
ford to build a nuclear aircraft carrier 
which will probably be obsolete as a de- 
terrent weapon before it is launched 4 
or 5 years hence? 

The truth of the matter is that if we 
overspend on the deterrent—hby failing 
to make decisions on the issue of pri- 
orities, with corresponding cutbacks in 
some areas—we will run the risk of hay- 
ing insufficient funds for an adequate 
conventional force to deal with future 
Lebanons and Koreas. In my opinion, 
General Gavin has rendered a real serv- 
ice in forcefully reminding the country 
that if we succeed in maintaining the 
deterrent it is far more likely that the 
ultimate test will be whether we also 
succeed in simultaneously maintaining 
a military component which can handle 
limited wars as well. 

And is it not painfully clear that a 
weapon which requires no launching 
sites of foreign bases will be the supreme 
deterrent? Is it not also plain that we 
can best maintain an invulnerable de- 
terrent by pressing our advantage in 
areas where we are superior? 

Mr. Speaker, the men of the Nautilus 
and the Skate have presented Congress 
and the country with a great challenge. 

Will their achievement shake us out 
of our present preoccupation with 
bombers and bases? Will it revolution- 
ize our thinking on military planning? 

Mr. Speaker, it is generally agreed 
that the American people, and their 
Government, misjudged the impact of 
the Soviet sputniks on world affairs and 
American prestige. Let us hope we will 
not fail to capitalize on the opportunities 
of the present. 


INTERNATIONAL MEDICAL 
RESEARCH 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, in all 
of my 18 years of service in this House, 
I have labored to insure adequate sup- 
port by the Congress for medical re- 
search, particularly through the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health of the Public 
Health Service in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. In 
these labors I have been inspired by the 
deep conviction that through research 
the health of our people will be en- 
hanced and that premature deaths due 
to disease, and crippling of minds and 
bodies, will be reduced. 

In my efforts, I have held no narrow 
views limiting the benefits of research 
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to our Nation. I have always recog- 
nized, as has my distinguished colleague 
in the Senate, that just as disease knows 
no national boundaries so also the bene- 
fits of medical research and indeed re- 
search itself can know no boundaries. 

Although we in the United States do 
not suffer from the devastating illnesses 
which plague populations in other parts 
of the world, we nevertheless stand to 
gain from the new knowledge to be 
gained from an international effort in 
medical and biological research. 

Just as medical benefits know no 
geographic boundaries, the desire for 
these medical and health benefits knows 
no partisan boundaries. I am happy to 
note that the President’s brother, in his 
appearance before the World Health 
Assembly in Minneapolis last spring, 
called for more rapid exchanges of ideas 
and information between laboratories 
and scientists in various nations. He 
pointed to the need for more opportu- 
nities for scientists to meet and to discuss 
freely their work and their problems and 
the need to develop research workers and 
to give them scope and opportunity. He 
said that we must examine those ma- 
terials and ideas that have persisted 
through the centuries as traditions and 
superstitions in the folklore of the world 
in our efforts to bring to all peoples the 
benefits of all medical and health knowl- 
edge accumulated throughout the world. 

The time has now come in my opinion 
to implement a greatly expanded en- 
deavor in the field of international med- 
ical research. I, therefore, introduce to 
this House a bill now before the Senate 
which aims to establish machinery for 
mobilization of the maximum interna- 
tional health and medical research re- 
sources. 

As my illustrious colleague in the Sen- 
ate has recognized, there are some points 
that need to be discussed in more detail, 
so I do not present this as a definitive 
proposal but I can assure you that these 
details can and will be worked out in fu- 
ture discussions. 

I have had an interest in the inter- 
national aspects of health for some time. 
Health cannot exist in a vacuum. We 
are continuously exposed to dangers 
from abroad. As some of the well 
known infectious diseases are brought 
under control such as smallpox, yellow 
fever, and malaria, new viruses appear 
and create new threats. Japanese B 
encephalitis, which extends across India 
and Southeast Asia is an excellent ex- 
ample. We cannot find health security 
for ourselves unless we make others se- 
cure, aS well. There can no longer be 
such a thing as a purely domestic health 
program. We cannot isolate ourselves, 
healthwise, from the realities of the 
world of which we are a part. 

Furthermore, in health, we have a 
great tool of diplomacy. The DDT 
sprayer has replaced striped pants. I 
have had the rare privilege of attending 
a meeting of the World Health Assem- 
bly, in Geneva, representing the Con- 
gress as a member of the United States 
delegation. It was my further privilege 
to extend on behalf of the Congress to 
the World Health Organization, from the 
rostrum of historic Assembly Chamber of 
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the Palais des Nations, an invitation to 
hold its 10th anniversary session and the 
11th Assembly, in the United States. As 
you are aware, this invitation was ac- 
cepted and the meetings were held here 
in the city of Minneapolis. They were 
a triumphant success. The work of the 
World Health Organization was moved 
many steps forward. But of greater im- 
portance, a warm, sincere, and homey 
welcome was given by the people of Min- 
nesota and elsewhere to the delegates 
from 85 countries. 

They left, I am told, with a new-found 
understanding of and deep friendship for 
the American people. They took home 
with them, too, a new respect for our 
institutions. They had an opportunity 
to visit hospitals, research institutes, 
health centers, medical schools, and 
other facilities in New York, San Fran- 
cisco, Minneapolis, Rochester, Washing- 
ton, and elsewhere. 

The top leaders of public health in 85 
countries left our shores with a new com- 
prehension of what we are, aS people who 
are interested in our own people and all 
the people of the world. 

In Geneva, as a member of the United 
States delegation, I found within the 
Assembly itself a friendliness among the 
delegates that recognized no boundaries 
of nation, race, or color. The World 
Health Assembly, I am sure, outranks 
all other international bodies in creat- 
ing lasting international friendships. 
First names are common in the halls of 
the World Health Assembly. Mutual re- 
spect; interest and concern in each oth- 
er’s problems; constructive help; a shar- 
ing of ideas and of friendship character- 
izes these great assemblies. 

Even where international relations are 
darkest—our relations with the Soviet 
Union—we find in the World Health As- 
sembly an active and constructive rela- 
tionship. I am told that in Minneapolis 
the Soviet delegation and our own dele- 
gation worked very closely together on 
such knotty problems as the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy and its relation- 
ship to the dangers of fall-out. Even 
here, in this touchy area, it was pos- 
sible for the United States and the Soviet 
Union to present a joint resolution which 
was adopted unanimously. Any field 
that can build such an atmosphere and 
mood among high officials of all nations 
of the world, cries for our support in 
these troubled times. Here is a school 
of diplomacy which can lead us onward 
into cooperation in bigger and broader 
fields if we nurture it well. 

The President, in his recent speech 
before the United Nations on the Middle 
East problem, called the world’s atten- 
tion to disease in the Middle East and 
assured United States support in an all- 
out joint attack upon it. The President 
was right to recognize preventable in- 
fectious disease as a major and manage- 
able problem of the Middle East. I was 
glad that he referred to the World Health 
Organization as the vehicle through 
which control should be effected. 

Aid will be welcome from the WHO. 
At the assembly in Minneapolis, the 
Minister of Health of the United Arab 
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Republics made a plea for WHO help 
in dramatic language. He said: 

In the name of every sick, undernourished 
or disabled man, woman, or child in the four 
corners of the world I appeal to you all to 
spare no effort in extending all possible 
moral, technical, and material assistance to 
the World Health Organization in the years 
to come, because, if such cooperative assist- 
ance was essential in past decades, I am sure 
it is a must in the decades ahead. If, in the 
past, diseases observed no boundaries and 
required international cooperative work for 
their control, I am sure that, in the era 
of atomic energy and control of outer space, 
the alleviation of human sufferings should 
be the immediate concern of us all. Let us 
hope for a day, in the not too distant future, 
when all countries will realize this respon- 
sibility and will join in mobilizing even a 
part of their resources under the leadership 
of the World Health Organization for at- 
taining the highest possible standard of 
health for all mankind. 


The great potential markets of the 
underdeveloped areas of the world can- 
not be fully opened to us until the econ- 
omies of these areas are expanded and 
purchasing power increased. This eco- 
nomic advance cannot take place unless 
the manpower is vigorous and produc- 
tive. Sick people are net consumers, not 
producers, And a high percentage of 
the people of the Middle East and much 
of Asia, as well as large parts of South 
America and most of Africa, are chroni- 
cally sick. They suffer from chronic 
preventable disease and from under- 
nutrition. They cannot build the type 
of world that makes for the realization 
of their dreams and hopes, nor can they 
build the base upon which a sound and 
expanding economy can be built, nor 
can they be good customers. And dis- 
ease prevents the development of great 
masses of land. It has been estimated 
that the vast continent of Africa could 
accommodate at a reasonable level of 
living 2 billion people, almost the total 
population of the world at the present 
time. It has only some 150 million 
people and most of them under- 
nourished. 

Why is this? Is it because of the 
ravages of preventable disease. It is im- 
possible to raise the cattle to provide the 
protein requirements of the population, 
because of the tsetse fly that transmits 
trypanosomiasis to the cattle. 

One of the great facts of our time, 
then, is that the world cannot accom- 
modate, economically and socially, the 
expanding populations unless those 
populations are healthy, vigorous pro- 
ducers who can use the land and re- 
sources that God has given us and unless 
those lands are available for use to man, 
without endangering his life and health. 

In what field could the United States 
show its great concern for human beings 
and their happiness—no matter who or 
where they are—better than in helping 
them gain a healthier life through mod- 
ern technology? Here is a great oppor- 
tunity, the greatest of all, to show the 
people of the world that we are con- 
cerned with them for their own sake— 
not to master them but to master their 
great enemy, disease. Let us tell the 
world, in great blazing signs of service, 
what we are and what we stand for and 
what we want them to be. Let it be said 
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of us in the corridors of history that we 
helped our brother when he was sick. 

War will not befall us if the peoples 
of the world know us for what we are. 
I could, of course, say a great deal more 
about health and its importance in the 
world scene. Senator Lister HILL, that 
great spokesman of health in the Senate, 
in introducing his bill recently, spoke 
clearly, forcefully, and knowingly on this 
subject. 

I have introduced the same bill which 
I consider to be of the very greatest im- 
portance. It greatly increases the scope 
and the opportunity of medical research. 
It provides for the fullest development 
of the medical research potential of the 
whole world. If we are going to get the 
breakthroughs that we all yearn for and 
if we are going to get them soon, it is 
necessary to develop every resource, 
human or otherwise that is at our dis- 
posal. 

We tend to forget, I think, that the 
great discoveries of medicine constitute 
no monopoly of any Nation or any cul- 
ture. The sulfa drugs, the antibiotics, 
the modern insecticides which are 
changing the face of the world through 
the conquest of infectious disease, came 
from Western Europe. The first tran- 
quilizer, which opened up the whole area 
of drug treatment in the control of men- 
tal disease, came from India. The his- 
tory of medicine shows that every part 
of the world has made major contribu- 
tions to the progress that has brought us 
to where we are today. You, I am sure, 
have no great interest in who it is who 
finds the key to cancer or heart disease. 
We do not care where he is. But we 
do want to be sure that he has an oppor- 
tunity to exercise the full scope of his 
imagination and has the facilities he 
needs to unlock these great mysteries. 

The bill that I am introducing pro- 
vides an opportunity to develop the 
latent medical research potential on a 
worldwide basis. It further provides 
that this shall be done under the leader- 
ship and guidance of the world’s greatest 
medical research center—the National 
Institutes of Health of the Public Health 
Service. The scientists of those insti- 
tutes have demonstrated in dramatic 
fashion what they can do in providing 
leadership and guidance to our own na- 
tionwide medical research effort through 
the grant programs, as well as by con- 
ducting research of the highest order— 
standard-setting research—in their own 
facilities. 

A National Institute of International 
Medical Research working within the 
framework of the National Institutes of 
Health and under the direction of the 
Surgeon General of the Public Health 
Service and the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
could give unique leadership and stimu- 
lation to the development of the whole 
world’s research potential. 

As my earlier remarks indicated, this 
is only part of the opportunity that 
presents itself in the field of health in 
its international aspects. Research is 
one of the important aspects of any 
health program but there are also im- 
portant aspects of services rendered to 
people. The United States is engaged 
in an international health program 
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which has a number of facets. We par- 
ticipate as the major member of the 
World Health Organization and of the 
Pan American Sanitary Organization. 
We contribute to the UNICEF and the 
U. N. Technical Assistance Program, 
each of which has a large program com- 
ponent in the health field under the 
technical direction of the WHO. 
Through the International Coopera- 
tion Administration we conduct co- 
operative bilateral programs in health 
in some 40 nations. The program is im- 
portant and is having wide effect, but I 
have been startled to find that it ac- 
counts for only 1 percent of the total 
expenditure of the International Co- 
operation Administration. The field of 
health, which has so much to offer, which 
reaches into the very homes of people 
throughout the world, should, in my 
view, be the largest single element in 
the whole foreign-aid program. And 
gentlemen, we find it to be 1 percent. We 
should ask ourselves if this is right. We 
should ask ourselves indeed, if we are 
putting ourselves before the world in a 
true light. As for me, it is wrong. In- 
excusably wrong. How has this come 
about? Health, which is a great weapon 
of friendship, has been overwhelmed in 
a program conducted by administrators 
who have no comprehension of the sig- 
nificance and opportunities or health. 
Those who speak for health in this 
agency are placed so low in the hierarchy 
that their screams are not even heard 
as squeaks at the levels that determine 
policy. I submit, gentlemen, that if 
health is to make its great contribution— 
the contribution that I have tried to hint 
at in my remarks but which is greater 
than I have been able to describe—it can 
do so only with understanding direction. 
The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare and particularly the Public 
Health Service and its great institutes 
have demonstrated over and over again 
that they understand and can cash in on 
the potentials that are inherent in 
health, I submit that our international 
health program should be in the hands 
of those who know the health business. 
The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, chiefly through the Public 
Health Service, should be giving the tech- 
nical direction, the guidance, and leader- 
ship of this program in all its aspects— 
bilateral as well as multilateral. It 
would work, of course, within the frame- 
work of the foreign policy of the United 
States as laid down by the Secretary of 
State. With this one proviso, the com- 
petent technical agency should have the 
scope, opportunity, and resources to 
carry out the program that can so 
uniquely build up the human resources 
throughout the vast populations of the 
underdeveloped areas; open huge new 
tracts of land so that they can produce 
the food and raw materials that are so 
badly needed; develop the great re- 
search potential that lies latent for lack 
of opportunity and facilities, and, last 
but not least, present to the whole world 
the interest of the American people in 
the welfare of our fellowman everywhere. 
In submitting a bill that would mark 
a great step forward in one area of the 
total field of international health, I have 
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taken the opportunity of directing your 
attention to the importance of the prob- 
lems and scope of the total program. I 
hope these problems may be met squarely 
and in short order and that our inter- 
national health program may be devel- 
oped vigorously and forcefully as a single 
program under the direction and leader- 
ship of those in our Government who 
are most competent to give it such leader- 
ship. The agency that has been given the 
responsibility for health leadership in 
our Government and which has developed 
the people and facilities that know how 
to do this kind of job is the Public 
Health Service. 


ONCE AGAIN THE ADMINISTRATION 
AND THE FEDERAL RESERVE 
RIDE OFF IN OPPOSITE DIREC- 
TIONS 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and to include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
the Federal Reserve Board approved an 
increase in the discount rate for the San 
Francisco Reserve Bank. The facts are 
set forth in the following news story 
from today’s Wall Street Journal: 


FRB Raises Discount RATE TO 2 PERCENT 
From 1% Percent at SAN Francisco, UN- 
DERLINING POLICY CHANGE—SoOME INDICA- 
TION WHITE House Opposes Move; BANKS 
See No Prime RarE Hike Now 


The Federal Reserve Board approved an 
increase in the discount rate for the San 
Francisco Reserve Bank to 2 percent from 
1% percent effective today—the first in- 
crease in a Federal Reserve discount rate in 
a year. 

It was the Board’s second move in less 
than 2 weeks to signal a change from its 
policy of credit ease. 

The discount rate is the fee Federal Re- 
serve banks charge for loans to member 
commercial banks. Though the increase af- 
fects only the San Francisco bank, other 
Federal Reserve banks usually bring their 
rates in line within a matter of time after 
one or more banks change. There are 12 
Federal Reserve districts. 

Bankers across the country generally were 
surprised by the rate hike at this time, and 
said it was unlikely to be followed right 
away by an increase in the 3½ percent 
prime“ rate—the interest banks charge their 
biggest borrowers with the best credit stand- 
ing. 

FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD EXPLANATION 


An FRB spokesman declared the increase 
for the San Francisco bank was influenced by 
changed business conditions and recent ap- 
pearances of some inflationary sentiment. 
The official did not elaborate. 

The first concrete sign that the Reserve 
Board was getting ready to change courses 
came on August 5 with a boost to 70 percent 
from the previous 50 percent in stock margin 
requirements—the maximum down payment 
required for the purchase of corporate stocks. 
Yesterday’s discount-rate move confirmed 
the change of direction. 

Even during the business slump, FRB of- 
ficials considered inflation, not recession, the 
long-range threat. Quite obviously now, 
they have decided the recession is just about 
over and that the inflation threat is no 
longer long-range, but immediate. Signs of 
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this heightened concern show up in the 
White House and in Congress, as well as at 
the FRB, though there was some reason to 
believe the Eisenhower administration did 
not agree with the discount rate increase. 
The Reserve Board is an independent agency 
responsible to Congress. 

Current Washington concern over inflation 
stems from a variety of reasons. The Treas- 
ury faces the almost certain prospect of 
multi-billion-dollar deficits for the next 2 
years, quite possibly longer. Major steel 
companies just increased prices. Auto man- 
ufacturers threaten to increase prices on 1959 
models. Current troubles in the Middle East 
have given a fillip to inflationary sentiment. 
Some high administration officials, however, 
do discount the inflationary danger. They 
argue the greatest insurance against it is 
the country's vast productive capacity. 

CHANGES IN POLICY 

The increase was the first since August 13, 
1957, when the rate rose to 3% percent from 
3 percent. The rate stayed at 3% percent 
until November 15, when it was lowered to 3 
percent. It was this action that signaled 
a change in the Board’s credit policy from 
restraint to ease as the effects of the busi- 
ness recession began to show themselves. 

Late in January, the rate was dropped to 
2% percent. The Board approved a 2½ per- 
cent rate in March. The last cut was April 
18, to 1% percent. 

As well as lowering the discount rate, the 
Federal Reserve approved several cuts in 
member bank reserve requirements, thus 
freeing funds by the banks. At the same 
time, the Federal Reserve purchased in- 
creased amounts of Government securities, 
pumping more mone” into the banking sys- 
tem. More recently it has been selling Treas- 
ury bills. 

Early this year, the San Francisco Bank 
refused to join the other 11 Reserve districts 
in one round of discount rate cuts, and did 
not bring its rate into line with other banks 
until a subsequent cut in the rate several 
weeks later. 

The San Francisco Bank faid at the time 
it was standing pat on the rate change on the 
ground the continuation of inflationary pres- 
sures on the west coast did not then warrant 
a credit-easing move. 

Yesterday, Herman N. Mangels, president 
of the San Francisco Bank, said the reason 
for its 4-point boost is that “our board of 
directors is concerned with inflationary pres- 
sures in our area, which now give evidence 
of being on the increase.” One of these indi- 
cators, he said, is a continuing rise in prices. 

While administration officials currently 
seem less concerned than the FRB in Wash- 
ington over inflation as an immediate threat, 
they agree it is the coming problem. As one 
high official put it: “Business was never as 
bad as business sentiment earlier this year. 
Inflationary sentiment now is greater than 
actual inflationary danger.” 

APPROVED BY ANDERSON 

Thus, some administration policymakers 
disagreed with yesterday’s increase in the dis- 
count rate. They expressed fear that the 
timing of the action may raise the structure 
of interest rates and, thus, impede business 
recovery. However, a spokesman for Treas- 
ury Secretary Anderson said he approved of 
the new FRB move. 


Mr. Speaker, two facts stand out in 
the Federal Reserve Board’s action. 
First, it comes at a time when there are 
still more than 5 million unemployed, 
and the percentage rate of unemploy- 
ment nationwide stands at close to a 
record for any time since the great de- 
pression, Secondly, as the Wall Street 
Journal story points out, “there was 
some reason to believe the Eisenhower 
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administration did not agree with the 
discount rate increase.” 

On June 3, 1958, I introduced H. R. 
12785, a bill to provide anti-inflation ma- 
chinery for the President by requiring 
him to include in his economic program 
under the Employment Act of 1946 rec- 
ommendations concerning monetary and 
credit policies, and by empowering him 
to marshal the force of public opinion 
against wage or price increases which he 
finds inflationary. Hearings on H. R. 
12785 were held by the Subcommittee on 
Executive and Legislative Reorganiza- 
tion of the House Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations on July 21-22. 
Statements at the hearings covered both 
the monetary-credit and the wage-price 
aspects of H, R. 12785. Because of their 
relevance to yesterday’s action by the 
Federal Reserve Board, I include por- 
tions of some of the statements on the 
monetary-credit aspect at the hearings. 

In my own testimony on the mone- 
tary-credit aspect of H. R. 12785, I said 
this: 

The first of H. R. 12785’s two main pro- 
visions is to require the President to include 
in his economic program recommendations 
concerning monetary and credit policy. 

These recommendations on monetary and 
credit policy should be made not only in 
the area governed by the Federal Reserve 
System, but in the important area con- 
trolled by various executive lending agen- 
cies, and in the area of proposed new legis- 
lation. These recommendations, together 
with recommendations on tax and spending 
policy, should be pulled together and pre- 
sented as a package, and carried out as far 
as possible as a package, not as a haphazard 
collection of disconnected policies. Only if 
this is done can monetary and credit activi- 
ties be effective in combating inflation. 

I believe that such an amendment is (a) 
meaningful, since it imposes responsibilities 
which, under the President’s interpretation, 
are not included within the present act; 
that (b) it is desirable; and that (c) it 
would have no harmful consequences, 

A. The amendment is needed. 

By the “practical construction” of the ad- 
ministration, the act at present does not 
impose any responsibility upon the Presi- 
dent to make recommendations concerning 
monetary and credit policy. This interpre- 
tation of the act is evident from (1) formal 
statements by the administration; by (2) 
its consistent practice; and by (3) its re- 
port on H. R. 12785: 

1. The President has formally renounced 
any responsibility to advise the Federal Re- 
serve Board and its Open Market Commit- 
tee of the administration’s position on mon- 
etary and credit policy. This has been made 
clear over a period of years. 

In the 1952 campaign, Mr. Eisenhower ad- 
vocated: “a Federal Reserve System which 
exercises its functions in the money and 
credit system without pressure for political 
purposes from the Treasury or the White 
House.” (Testimony of Secretary of Treas- 
ury Humphrey, Senate Finance Committee, 
Investigation of the Financial Condition of 
the United States, pt. 1, p. 16, June 18, 1957.) 

In a similar vein, Under Secretary of the 
Treasury W. Randolph Burgess recently said: 

“The job of the bank of issue is making 
money scarcer and costlier when boom psy- 
chology appears. This takes courage and 
judgment. That is the reason why it can't 
be done safely or well by politicians. The 
usefulness of the bank of issue is exactly in 
doing the unpopular things at the right 
time. The wise government knows this and 
leaves these unpopular jobs to the bank of 
issue.” (Ibid., pt. 2, p. 960, August 3, 1957.) 
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It is apparent from numerous utterances 
of President Eisenhower that he regards the 
independence of the Federal Reserve as a 
reason for refraining from even making ad- 
ministration recommendations in the field 
of monetary and credit policy. Discussing 
the Federal Reserve’s April 1956 increase in 
the discount rate, the President said at a 
press conference: 

“The Federal Reserve Board is set up as a 
separate agency of Government. It is not 
under the authority of the President, and I 
personally believe it would be a mistake to 
make it definitely and directly responsible to 
the political head of state. I do have this 
confidence in the Federal Reserve Board: 
* * + they are watching it very closely, and 
I personally believe that if money gets to 
what is normally referred to as too tight, 
they will move in the other direction in 
some way or other as soon as they can.” 
(New York Times, April 26, 1956, p. 16.) 

In a Presidential press conference on Oc- 
tober 5, 1956, the following colloquy took 
place: 

Mrs. Sana MCCLENDIN, of El Paso Times. 
“Mr. President, sir, we know that many 
communities want more school buildings, 
and we know you said you wanted to help 
them, I believe, on the partnership basis; 
but how can these communities build more 
schools when the cost of doing so would be 
a million or two higher as a result of the 
interest they would have to pay, as a result 
of your policies on high interest.” [Laugh- 
ter.] 

The PRESIDENT. What are my policies on 
high interest? You have not explained 
that.” 

Mrs. McCLENDIN. “Well, the Treasury De- 
partment and the Federal Reserve Board, 
under your administration, have contributed 
to raising interest rates all over the country.” 

The PRESIDENT. “To what extent is the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board under my control?” 

Mrs. McOLENDIN. “Well, I would imagine 
I don’t know, sir, but I would imagine you 
would have some influence.” 

The PRESIDENT. Then, the only thing I 
anr getting at is don’t start out with a prem- 
ise that isn’t quite correct. The Federal Re- 
serve Board is not under my control, and I 
think it is proper that the Congress did set 
it up as an independent agency.” 

2. Not only has the President thus repeat- 
edly used the Federal Reserve’s independence 
as a reason for renouncing the responsibility 
of making recommendations in monetary and 
credit policy, but, in fact, since 1953 the 
President's statutory programs, as contained 
in the economic report, have omitted any 
recommendations for action by the Federal 
Reserve or the Open Market Committee. 

Both these bodies, of course, exert a pro- 
found influence over employment, produc- 
tion, and purchasing power. They do 80 
through the Board's power over changes in 
Reserve requirements, rediscount rates, regu- 
lation of stock market credit, and setting of 
maximum rates of interest for savings depos- 
its in member banks; and through the Open 
Market Committee’s power over the purchase 
and sale of Government securities. 

In this year’s 1958 economic report of the 
President, dozens of specific recommenda- 
tions for action were made to the Congress 
and to State and local governments—see 1958 
Economic Report, pages 77-80—but not a 
single recommendation or suggestion to the 
Federal Reserve Board or to the Open Market 
Committee. Chairman Raymond J. Saul- 
nier of the CEA has since testified—Joint 
Economic Committee hearings, January 27, 
1958, page 29: 

“In the economic report we have expressed 
no judgments as to the adequacy or inade- 
quacy of credit policy. We have done the 
best we can to describe that policy and to 
describe the movement of our economy, and 
have left evaluations of it completely out of 
the story.” 
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Similarly, in the 1955, 1956, and 1957 eco- 
momic reports, State and local governments 
were advised to rewrite their tax and debt 
limitation statutes in order to relieve the 
problems caused by tight money. Yet no 
recommendations were made to the Federal 
Reserve concerning tight money itself. 

3. In their adverse reports to the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations on H. R. 12785, 
both Federal Reserve Chairman William Mc- 
Chesney Martin, Jr., and Council of Economic 
Advisers Chairman Raymond J. Saulnier, in 
opposing H. R. 12785's requirement for Presi- 
dential recommendations regarding monetary 
and credit policies, indicate clearly that the 
act at present contains no such requirement. 

Mr. Martin's letter of June 27, 1958, says: 

“It is the view of the Board that a further 
requirement that the President shall include 
in his reports specific recommendations as to 
the monetary and credit policies to be fol- 
lowed in the future would be undesirable. 
Some instruments of national economic 
policy, such as fiscal policy, housing policy, 
and agricultural policy, are by their nature 
adaptable only slowly over a period of time to 
changing economic conditions. They lend 
themselves much more readily to longer term 
recommendations, Monetary and credit 
policy, on the other hand, is the most flexi- 
ble of the instruments of national economic 
policy, and it would lose this highly impor- 
tant advantage if it were tied into a program 
of longer term recommendations. 

“Decisions in the area of monetary and 
credit policy are the responsibility of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System, entrusted to it pursuant to the con- 
stitutional powers of Congress in this field. 
A mandate to the Executive in other legisla- 
tion to make recommendations in the field 
of monetary and credit policy would conflict 
with the statutory relationships of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System to the Congress and the 
independent performance of the duties that 
are entrusted to its administration.” 

In his letter of July 1, 1958, Chairman 
Saulnier says: 

“It is not clear * * * what the effect 
would be of making explicit provision for 
recommendations regarding monetary and 
credit policies in the economic program called 
for by the Employment Act. The effect 
might be to alter the long-established rela- 
tionship between the independent Federal 
Reserve System, on the one hand, and the 
Office of the President, on the other hand. 
In our judgment, any revision of this rela- 
tionship should be undertaken, if at all, only 
after very careful study of the works of pres- 
ent arrangements.” 

B. The amendment is desirable. 

The changes in the Employment Act of 
1946 which would be brought about by re- 
quiring the President to make recommenda- 
tions concerning monetary and credit policy 
would greatly strengthen the act as an anti- 
inflationary instrument. 

By and large, as we have just seen, the 
President's present interpretation of the act 
is such as to bring about his retirement from 
the field of monetary and credit policy. The 
basic intention of the act was to centralize in 
the President responsibility to make appro- 
priate recommendations not only to achieve 
maximum employment and production but 
maximum price stability as well. As the 
President interprets the act, he equates the 
attack on inflation with the use of monetary 
and credit policy, and thus steers clear of the 
whole field because he regards this as the 
exclusive domain of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. If we accept the President's claim that 
he has no responsibilities in the area of 
monetary and credit policy, we wipe out an 
important part of our anti-inflationary 
arsenal. 

It is perfectly true that the Federal Re- 
serve System, like other branches of the 
Federal Government, has acknowledged a re- 
sponsibility to promote the goals of the Em- 
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ployment Act of 1946. It is also true that, 
at least since September 1957 an informal 
committee on credit policy, consisting of 
the President’s economic adviser, the Chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve Board, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and the Chairman of 
the Council of Economic Advisers, permits 
a useful informal exchange of information 
and views on monetary and credit policy. 

Neither of these, however, meets the fun- 
damental need which gave rise to the Em- 
ployment Act of 1946 in the first place—the 
need to centralize in the President the re- 
sponsibility for coming forward with a con- 
stantly revised program for maximum em- 
ployment without inflation, which is then 
to be implemented in the executive branch 
where it is a matter for the executive branch, 
and referred with a recommendation where 
the responsibility for carrying out the recom- 
mendation must in the nature of things be 
on someone else—as on the Congress, State, 
and local governments, or the Federal Re- 
serve. 

If the President believes that the Federal 
Reserve is exercising its rediscount and re- 
serve powers properly, or too severely, or too 
laxly, he should say so. If, at a time when 
credit needs to be made easier, he believes 
that national economic goals will be en- 
hanced by open-market purchases of gov- 
ernment securities, rather than by changing 
Reserve or rediscount requirements, he 
should say so. 

In fact, he has not said so. Recent ex- 
amples of administration irresponsibility in 
failing to state its position to the Federal 
Reserve at the relevant time, apparently in 
the hope that all will come right in the end, 
are not lacking. For example, Chairman 
Martin of the Federal Reserve testified as fol- 
lows concerning the administration's posi- 
tion on the Federal Reserve's April 1956 in- 
crease in the discount rate: 

“By the last week in March the position in 
the Federal Reserve—which was not a one- 
man operation; you see, the 12 bank directors 
were considering all aspects of this—was that 
it would be wise for us to go up in the dis- 
count rate. 

“I think Secretary Humphrey subsequently 
testified that his judgment at that time was 
that the timing was poor, but that he was 
not opposed to the long-run objecive. 

“We finally reached a point where there 
was no meeting of the minds that could be 
had, and there was nothing for the Federal 
Reserve to do except to go and act. And we 
acted.” 

Senator Lone. “Since that time the dis- 
count rate has been advanced several addi- 
tional steps, has it not?” 

Mr. MARTIN. “It has. And it has been dis- 
cussed persistently with the Treasury and 
with the Council of Economic Advisers and 
others in the administration. And we bene- 
fit a great deal from these discussions with 
them, just as we benefit from the meeting 
here before this committee, getting the dif- 
ferent points of view.” 

Senator Lone. “Are you free to say whether 
there was a divergence of opinion on the 
subsequent increase in the rediscount rate?” 

Mr. Martin. “In some degree, I think there 
was. There was no pressure put on us not 
ta do what we did. Everything was very 
friendly and amicable, but I am inclined to 
believe, to be honest, that if it had been 
handled by the administration it would have 
been handled differently.” (Senate Finance 
Committee, investigation of the financial 
condition of the United States, pt. 3, p. 1363, 
Aug. 16, 1957.) 

Asked “what communications and repre- 
sentations from executive department offi- 
cials or their subordinates” the Federal 
Reserve Board had before it in its decision 
to up the discount rate in April 1956, Chair- 
man Martin replied: 

“The answer is none. I informed the 
Board, as is my practice, of the conversa- 
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tions which had been carried on, and of the 
fact that Secretary Humphrey and Chairman 
Burns questioned the wisdom of the action, 
but there were no formal representations. 
That was conveyed to the Board. They knew 
that at the time they took their action.” 
(Conflicting Official Views on Monetary Pol- 
icy: April 1956, Subcommittee on Economic 
Stabilization, Joint Committee on the Eco- 
nomic Report, p. 40.) 

The August 1957 increase in the discount 
rate by the Federal Reserve Board is another 
instance where the administration, although 
apparently disagreeing with Federal Reserve 
action, was silent at the time. The August 
1957 discount rate-increase action was taken 
despite months of increasing business fail- 
ures, falling agriculture incomes, declining 
employment, and falling prices of sensitive 
commodities. A New York Times story of 
January 20, 1958, by Edwin L. Dale, Jr., on 
the filing of this year’s economic report, re- 
ported that: 

In elaborating on the report, administra- 
tion sources made these points: 

“The Federal Reserve, in the administra- 
tion's view, carried on its tight-money policy 
too long, and even now has not switched 
sufficiently to easy money. Current Federal 
Reserve policy was described as a trifle over- 
stern. The Reserve operates independently 
of the administration.” 

To the same effect, Mr. Raymond J. Saul- 
nier, Chairman of the Council of Economic 
Advisers, testified on January 27, 1958, that 
he “would have welcomed a shift toward a 
somewhat easier credit policy at an earlier 
date” than the November date the Federal 
Reserve in fact selected. (Joint Economic 
Committee hearings in January 1958, Eco- 
nomic Report, p. 29.) But the CEA appar- 
ently did nothing about it at the time. 

The practice of leaving the fight against 
inflation to the Federal Reserve System— 
“let Bill do it’—means that the overall at- 
tack on inflation on the demand-pull side 
(let alone on the cost-push side, which will 
be discussed later) is a most inadequate 
one. The Federal Reserve's anti-inflationary 
powers, such as they are, stem from its 
power to exercise some control over the 
amount of money the commercial banks have 
to lend, and the interest rates they charge 
for borrowings. It has no control over the 
credit and interest practices of such other 
financial institutions as banks which do not 
belong to the Federal Reserve System, in- 
surance companies, savings and loan asso- 
ciations, finance companies, pension funds. 

Even on the commercial banks, which the 
Federal Reserve does affect by restrictions 
on reserve requirements and rediscount 
rates, these restrictions can be largely cir- 
cumvented by the banks’ selling Govern- 
ment securities in their portfolios and ob- 
taining loanable funds instead. 

But at some point a policy of tightened 
credit does take hold. Bank loans are harder 
to get, and do cost more. Even so, any 
anti-inflationary effect of such credit strin- 
gency must depend upon the extent to 
which it dampens the demand, or spend- 
ing, of consumers or business investors. In 
practice, credit stringency has little effect 
on consumer borrowing and spending, since 
increases in the interest charge amount only 
to very small increases in the monthly pay- 
ments on the installment plan, and even 
these increases can be avoided altogether 
by stringing out the number of monthly 
payments. 

The anti-inflationary effect of tight money 
on business spending, while somewhat great- 
er than on consumer spending, is still not 
very great. If times are good, and inflation- 
ary pressures are boiling, small increases in 
the interest rates do not deter business in- 
vestors from borrowing and spending, par- 
ticularly where other governmental actions 
encourage capital investment. Strong bus- 
inesses can pass on to consumers the cost 
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of increased interest rates, or avoid borrow- 
ing altogether by drawing on their own 
savings or by going into the security mar- 
ket for funds. So a policy of credit stringen- 
cy operates mainly on small business, home- 
builders, farmers—and the effects on them 
are frequently diluted by special govern- 
mental programs to make available by spe- 
cific means the credit which has just been 
taken away by the overall means of credit 
stringency. 

Thus, to leave the fight against inflation 
to the Federal Reserve System is to send a 
boy to do a man’s work. 

If the President is compelled to include 
monetary and credit recommendations in 
his economic program, the inadequacy of 
leaving everything to the Federal Reserve 
will become more apparent. The amend- 
ment proposed by H. R. 12785 will require 
the President not only to bemoan inflation, 
but to do something about it. The require- 
ment that he make monetary and credit rec- 
ommendations will have the following ef- 
fects, in addition to the effect already de- 
scribed of requiring him to make recom- 
mendations where appropriate relating to 
the Federal Reserve's present powers of re- 
serve requirements, rediscount rates, and 
open market policy: 

1. Recommendations will have to be made 
concerning the credit policy of executive 
lending agencies responsible to the Presi- 
dent, such as the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, the Farm Home Administration, the 
Farm Credit Administration, and the Small 
Business Administration. In the recent 
past, while the Federal Reserve was moving 
to tighten bank credit, lending agencies 
elsewhere in the Government were busy in- 
creasing the supply of credit, thus moving 
in just the opposite direction. 

2. Recommendations will have to be made 
concerning monetary and credit matters not 
within the present legal authority of the 
Federal Reserve. A good example of this is 
possible controls over the amount of down- 
payment, and length, of consumer install- 
ment credit, and of housing mortgage credit. 
Certainly this would have been a more ef- 
fective instrument of preventing inflation 
in the last 2 years than relying exclusively 
on the diffused existing powers of the Fed- 
eral Reserve over bank reserves and interest 
rates. 

3. The requirement that the President 
make recommendations concerning mone- 
tary and credit policy would tend not only 
to produce such recommendations, where 
needed, but to show their limitations. In 
fact, any comprehensive attack on inflation 
must include not only monetary and credit 
Policy, but policy with regard to govern- 
mental taxing and spending. If demand is 
excessive, and the Government is sincere in 
its desire to do something about inflation, 
it must accompany anti-inflation credit and 
monetary policy by spending less, or taxing 
more, or both. Yet in the recent past, at a 
time when the Federal Reserve was applying 
anti-inflationary credit stringency, the ad- 
ministration was proposing the largest 
peacetime spending budget in history; and, 
far from recommending increased taxes, the 
administration was continuing the 1954 tax 
reduction, including accelerated deprecia- 
tion and the lavish granting of rapid tax 
amortization certificates, which were feed- 
ing the capital goods inflationary boom. 

G. It will do no harm. 

We must now ask ourselves whether the 
proposed strengthening of the Employment 
Act of 1946 so as to require monetary and 
credit recommendations would impair the 
independence of the Federal Reserve. It 
should be noted at the outset that the ques- 
tion of impairing the Federal Reserve's inde- 
pendence only arises in connection with the 
first of the four anti-inflationary Presiden- 
tial recommendations described: (1) Mone- 
tary and credit recommendations in the field 
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of the Federal Reserve's present reserve, re- 
discount and open market powers; (2) mone- 
tary and credit recommendations to lending 
agencies of the executive branch; (3) mone- 
tary and credit recommendations having to 
do with new legislation in either of the first 
two fields; and (4) anti-inflationary recom- 
mendations in fields other than in monetary 
and credit policy, such as on tax and spend- 
ing policy. 

Yet, even this first area of traditional 
Federal Reserve powers, requiring the Presi- 
dent to make appropriate recommendations 
to the Federal Reserve System, in no way de- 
stroys the Federal Reserve's independence. 
That independence springs from the fact that 
once the members of the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System are appointed 
by the President, they are not subject to 
removal except for cause during their 14-year 
term. If the Federal Reserve System does 
not agree with the President’s recommenda- 
tions, it surely has enough gumption to say 
so, and to use its own judgment. No one 
suggests that the Congress, or State and local 
governments, are not independent of the 
administration. Yet, no one disputes the 
fact that the act, and practice under it, re- 
quires that the President make recommenda- 
tions to Congress and to State and local gov- 
ernments. In fact, the President has re- 
peatedly done so. If Congress and State and 
local governments can take these recommen- 
dations without losing their independence, 
why can’t the Federal Reserve? 


Portions of the statement of Gerhard 
Colm, chief economist of the National 
Planning Association and professorial 
lecturer at George Washington Univer- 
sity, appearing in his individual ca- 
pacity, follow: 


In recent economic reports the President 
has refrained from including recommenda- 
tions on monetary policy. It is my convic- 
tion that this omission is not in accord with 
the philosophy incorporated in the Employ- 
ment Act. The Employment Act states in 
section 2 in part that the Federal Govern- 
ment [is] to use all practical means 
to coordinate and utilize all its plans, func- 
tions, and resources for the purposes. 
These plans, functions, and resources in- 
clude monetary as well as fiscal and other 
policies—a view which has been specifically 
affirmed repeatedly by the Chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board. The President is 
called upon to submit a report which in- 
cludes a review of the economic program 
of the Federal Government and a program 
for carrying out the policy declared in sec- 
tion 2. 

In my opinion, it is incumbent on the 
President to include in his economic report 
a statement not only about the role monetary 
policy has played in the past, but also about 
the part which monetary policy is to play 
in a future program designed to accomplish 
the objectives of the act. Making recom- 
mendations on monetary policy would not 
imply that the President has control over 
the monetary authorities. The President 
recommends legislation, Does that imply 
that he has full control over the legislature? 
He has made recommendations concerning 
State and local government policies, concern- 
ing business, labor, and consumer behavior. 
Does that imply that they are all under his 
control? 

I believe most economists will agree that 
neither a meaningful anti-inflation nor a 
meaningful antirecession program can be 
presented which omits recommendations 
about monetary and credit policy. The 
members of the Federal Reserve Board and 
of the Open Market Committee need for their 
guidance the knowledge about the role mon- 
etary and credit policy have to play in a par- 
ticular economic situation. They cannot 
make meaningful decisions of their own un- 
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less they find a program of economic poli- 
cies proposed which embrace Government 
expenditure policies, tax policies, debt man- 
agement, price policies, and monetary and 
credit policies. The fact that the President’s 
program should include monetary and cred- 
it policies does not deprive the Federal Re- 
serve agencies of their responsibilities any 
more than the legislative tax and appro- 
priating committees and Congress as a whole 
are deprived of their responsibility by the 
fact that the President’s program also in- 
cludes tax and expenditure recommenda- 
tions. The main difference consists in the 
fact that the Chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board and his experts presumably 
participate in the development of the Pres- 
ident’s program so that they have an in- 
fluence not only on the monetary and credit 
policy but also on the other aspects of the 
economic program which is proposed. 

The references to monetary and credit 
policies in the proposed amendment, there- 
fore, do not imply that monetary policies 
come under the “control” of the executive 
branch; these references are, in my opinion, 
nothing but an explicit interpretation of the 
original intent of the Employment Act. If 
it were not for the recent practice of omit- 
ting recommendations on monetary policy 
in the President’s reports, I would say that 
this part of the amendment would not be 
necessary. In the light of the recent prac- 
tice, however, it might be desirable if the 
interpretation of the act be clarified in that 
respect by an amendment or some other 
method of legislative expression, 


Portions of the statement of Seymour 
E. Harris, chairman of the economics 
department at Harvard University, and 
vice president of the American Economic 
W speaking on his own behalf, 
follow: 


1. The central problem: 

Clearly, there is something wrong with our 
economic policy. In the last few years we 
have achieved neither price stabilization nor 
maximum output. The failures are due, I 
believe, in no small part to the inability or 
unwillingness to integrate monetary and 
other economic policies. According to the 
Employment Act of 1946, the President is 
responsible for maximum employment, maxi- 
mum output, and purchasing power, but he 
has been most reluctant to make any sug- 
gestions about monetary policy. 

This failure to integrate may have been 
acceptable many years ago; but it is no longer 
acceptable. The theory of the independence 
of the Federal Reserve goes back to a day 
when the Government’s responsibility for 
the economy was rather primitive. Now we 
have many additional sharp weapons for eco- 
nomic control, and we cannot allow the 
Federal Reserve to move in one direction and 
other agencies and departments to move in 
another, 

This is the crucial problem which Con- 
gressman Reuss is trying to cope with by 
sponsoring H. R. 12785. 

2. The independence myth: 

In the last few years the Federal Reserve 
has been under attack for its policies. In- 
deed, the Federal Reserve deserves much 
credit for showing much courage in trying 
to cope with inflationary policies. In fact, 
the Federal Reserve showed more courage in 
the last few years than in the famous in- 
flationary period of the late 1920’s. But 
with equal candor I must say that these 
policies have not been successful, and they 
often have not been wise. Smarting from 
these attacks, the Federal Reserve and its 
defender, the President, have time and again 
in the last few years proclaimed the in- 
dependence of the Federal Reserve. 

In the 1957 investigation of the financial 
condition of the United States before Sen- 
ator Byrrp’s Committee on Finance, the 
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Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, Mr. 
Martin, put the issue as follows (hearings, 
III, p. 1258): 

This question of independence has been 
thoroughly debated throughout the long 
history of central banking. On numerous 
occasions when amendments to the Federal 
Reserve Act were under consideration the 
question has been reexamined by Congress, 
and it has reaffirmed its original judgment 
that the Federal Reserve should be independ- 
ent—not independent of government but 
independent within the structure of gov- 
ernment. That does not mean that the 
Reserve banking mechanism can or should 
pursue a course that is contrary to the ob- 
jectives of national economic policies. It 
does mean that within this technical field 
in deciding upon and carrying out monetary 
and credit policies it shall be free to exercise 
its best collective judgment independently.” 

I am not sure exactly what this means. 
It is clear that in 1956 the Treasury De- 
partment and the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers were frequently in disagreement with 
the Federal Reserve. Who was deciding the 
objectives of national economic policies? 
Clearly, the 1946 act provided for maximum 
emploment and output, and surely the Fed- 
eral Reserve policy was not consistent with 
these objectives. 

Indeed, in the war period and up until 
1951 the Federal Reserve was largely under 
the control of the Treasury and the Presi- 
dent. Surely during this period there was 
little talk about independence so far as policy 
was concerned, though there were protests 
from the Federal Reserve. One may go even 
further and say that during this period 
the Treasury may have had too much au- 
thority over the Federal Reserve and may 
have contributed toward lower interest rates 
more than was good for the economy. In- 
deed, the accord of 1951 to some extent cor- 
rected this situation. But it is a mistake to 
assume that the accord of 1951 meant that 
the Federal Reserve was now free to do as it 
pleased, 

Current policies seem to me to be unwise. 
Indeed under the pressure of events the 
President has now introduced informal meet- 
ings among relevant governmental agencies 
Inclusive of the Federal Reserve Board, but 
we can only judge the results of these meet- 
ings by the events; and I shall show that 
the policies seem to be strangely inconsis- 
tent. In hearings before the Joint Economic 
Committee (Monetary Policy 1955-56, pp. 2 
et seq.), Elliott V. Bell, editor and publisher 
of Business Week, presented a strong case 
for a more integrated policy between the 
Federal Reserve and other agencies of the 
Government. He pointed out that the con- 
trol of money was in the hands of Con- 
gress and not the Federal Reserve and that 
Congress had merely delegated the adminis- 
tration of this power to the Federal Reserve. 
He said, “The United States is, I believe, the 
only country in which the central bank is 
not owned outright or controlled directly by 
the political government,” and “We must 
always be alert, however, to the danger that 
considerations dictated by the private inter- 
ests may come to influence the decisions of 
the Reserve authorities.” 

Mr. Bell went on, “I venture * * to sug- 
gest the desirability of a national economic 
council which would function in respect to 
economic policies somewhat as the National 
Security Council functions with respect to 
defense policies. In some quarters this sug- 
gestion has been misinterpreted as an as- 
sault upon the independence of the Federal 
Reserve System * * * that independence, as 
I see it, simply means that the Federal Re- 
serve must not be compelled in peacetime 
to use its credit-making power to facilitate 
the Treasury’s financing needs as was done 
in two world wars.” 

In response to criticism of this type, the 
President introduced his informal monetary 
or economic conferences. 
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Indeed, we may be critical of the Treasury 
for excessively cheap money policy in the 
1940's and particularly in the early post-war 
period. But may we not be even more criti- 
cal of the Federal Reserve in recent years for 
asserting its independence and not giving 
adequate consideration to the problems of 
Federal financing? 

May I quote here what I said to the Byrd 
committee on April 24 of this year: “This 
restricted monetary policy had unfortunate 
effects on other counts. It amounted to an 
induced desertion of the Government secu- 
rity market. Whereas in the years before 
the 1951 accord the charge was made that 
monetary policy was subservient to the 
Treasury, in 1956-57 the monetary authori- 
ties could be criticized for introducing a 
policy which largely abandoned the interests 
of the Treasury. 

“Thus from 1954 to 1957 financial institu- 
tions under pressure of induced higher rates 
and unavailability of credit, disposed of $19 
billion of public securities. Purchases of 
$15 billion by Federal agencies, State and 
local governments and individuals, etc., re- 
quired a substantial drop in prices, that is, a 
large increase in rates, that increased the 
annual cost of financing the debt by $1 bil- 
lion in 3 years, or about 15 percent.” 

3. Independence or integration? 

The Federal Reserve has put up a strong 
fight for its independent position. But if 
the Federal Reserve is more independent, one 
can be sure that other agencies and depart- 
ments of the Federal Government will be 
more independent. For example, in 1953 the 
Treasury introduced a vigorous dear-money 
policy. Mr. Burgess had been very much 
impressed by the writings of academic men 
including his own of the desirability of a 
free Government bond market. He had hard- 
ly come into office when he introduced his 
3 ½ percent long-term bond rate which de- 
moralized the bond market and required a 
hasty retreat. Here the Federal Reserve ac- 
quiesced, but one does not know with what 
reluctance. Here the Treasury independence 
was forcing the hand of the Federal Reserve. 

Or consider the Treasury policies in 1957 
and 1958. In the middle of 1957 the Federal 
Reserve was working hard at its anti-infla- 
tionary policy. This means a policy to raise 
interest rates and cut down the amount of 
borrowing and increase the amount of sav- 
ings. The objective is higher interest rates. 
What did the Treasury do? Did the Treas- 
ury issue long-term securities—considered 
the proper policy in such a period? The ob- 
jective of issuing long-term securities is to 
raise the rate of interest; in other words, in- 
crease the supply and the rate of interest 
goes up. Instead of issuing long-term secu- 
rities, consistent with its long-run objective 
of reducing the floating debt, the Treasury 
nullified to some extent the effects of Federal 
Reserve policy by issuing short-term securi- 
ties. Here is a direct conflict between the 
independent Treasury and the independent 
Federal Reserve. 

Again in 1958 the Federal Reserve had 
reversed its policy and had introduced a 
modest cheap-money policy. What did the 
Treasury do? Did it issue short-term se- 
curities so that the interest rate should not 
rise? Indeed it did not. It concentrated 
heavily on long-term and intermediate se- 
curities, with the result that the Federal 
Reserve's efforts to bring down the rate of 
interest were nullified to some extent by the 
Treasury policy of competing with the pri- 
vate market and issuing large quantities of 
relatively long-term securities. 

Another argument against the Independ- 
ence theory is that independence suggests 
power and therefore an excessive attention 
to monetary policy. There is no doubt about 
it but that the present administration has 
not used fiscal policy effectively or adequate- 
ly. This may in part be due to a prejudice 
against our modern developments. But it is 
also the result of overemphasizing the in- 
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dependence and authority and power of the 
Federal Reserve. 

Congressman Reuss fs quite right to em- 
phasize this failure to use fiscal policy as 
being related to the unacceptable theories 
of independence. 

I can only summarize this issue of inde- 
pendence by raising the following question. 
Why does the Congress support the inde- 
pendence of the Federal Reserve? The theory 
is based on a bygone period when monetary 
policy was the exclusive weapon, when Gov- 
ernment assumed little responsibility for the 
economy, when the 1946 act had not been 
born. Now independence means failure to 
use all available weapons and a failure to 
introduce the degree of cooperation that is 
necessary to achieve the objectives of the 
1946 act. 

4. Relevance of the Reuss bill: 

Impressed by the failure of the President 
to recommend in the area of monetary and 
credit policy in his Annual Report to the 
Congress on the Economic State of the Na- 
tion. Congressman Reuss proposes that the 
President should assume this responsibility. 
This seems to the Speaker a sensible pro- 
gram. We would all agree that the Govern- 
ment should use all possible weapons in 
order to control the economic situation and 
achieve the objectives of the 1946 act. That 
also means monetary and credit policies. 
If monetary and credit policies are important 
weapons of control, then the President should 
have the right to make recommendations in 
this field as well as in others. Current prac- 
tice is remindful of the physician who is 
proposing therapy for the patient with a 
heart attack. He proposes therapy in numer- 
ous fields, but he says that the problem of 
reducing calorie intake is the problem of the 
dietitian and therefore he would make no 
recommendations in this area. There is no 
more sense in the current policy than there 
would be if the diagnostician or the heart 
expert took his particular position. 

This failure to make recommendations in 
this area, and giving the Federal Reserve 
complete independence have resulted in an 
excessive emphasis on monetary policy and a 
growing feeling that monetary power is more 
potent that it really is and, therefore, in a 
failure to use alternative weapons of control. 
This failure to use fiscal policy especially 
may be the result of the difficulties of the 
agencies and departments to keep up with 
modern economic trends, but it is undoubt- 
edly also related to the extreme emphasis on 
the great powers of the Federal Reserve and 
the need of allowing these powers to be 
used in an independent manner. 

#5. Independence and the Inadequacies of 
Policies: 

Objections to Federal Reserve policy and 
its independence would not be so great if 
one could agree with the objectives of this 
policy and with the effectiveness of its op- 
eration. The administration (and especially 
the Federal Reserve) is excessively concerned 
with inflation even in the midst of a reces- 
sion. In fact, this has been the policy of 
the administration over the years. But we 
all realize that there are other objectives of 
economic life. Indeed, we must keep infla- 
tion down as much as possible, but we also 
must have growth and we must have fair 
distribution. In an article in the British 
Economic Journal of March 1958, I wrote 
as follows: “There [that is the administra- 
tion] No. 1 problem is inflation. Indeed, 
Mr. Martin and others suggest that they 
have a responsibility for growth. But what 
they emphasize now is the need of contain- 
ing or even stopping the inflation. Martin 
sees little hope of a creeping inflation not 
turning into a more violent inflation. The 
job of the Federal Reserve, in his view, seems 
to be to stop any inflation. At present Mr. 
Martin and others members of the admin- 
istration are seeking Congressional support 
for a clear-cut mandate that stabilization of 
the currency should be a fundamental ob- 
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jective of policy. But on other occasions 
when Congress wished to thrust upon the 
administration or the Federal Reserve the 
objectives of a stable price level the Federal 
Reserve has protested on the grounds that 
they were not capable of stabilizing the price 
level. Now they seem to have come out for 
such a responsibility to be imposed on them 
by Congress.” 

Inflation is a disease that should be con- 
trolled as much as possible. But it is not 
a question of white or black. A 1-percent 
inflation and a 10-percent rise of output is 
good policy, and a 10-percent inflation and 
a 1-percent rise of output is bad policy. 

If we object to the objectives of the ad- 
ministration and the Federal Reserve, we 
also object to the weapons that have been 
used. Altogether too much confidence has 
been placed in monetary policy. A policy 
which aims to increase the rate of interest 
is bound to have a serious effect on employ- 
ment and output because businessmen com- 
pare the rate of interest they have to pay 
and the profits they expect to make. If the 
rate of interest rises, profit anticipations 
decline. If the correct policy is an anti- 
inflationary policy, it would be much better 
to depend upon fiscal policy to a much 
greater degree. In other words, keep the 
rate of interest down to encourage invest- 
ment and then deal with the problem of 
inflation through spending and tax policy 
and especially the latter. 

In this connection we should note the 
glaring inconsistencies of Federal policy. 
On the one hand, the Federal Reserve tries 
to control inflation through the use of the 
rate of interest. At the same time, the Fed- 
eral agencies keep expanding their loans and 
guaranties and put more and more burdens 
on State and local governments which fi- 
nance their needs through regressive taxes. 
These taxes, in turn, have a serious effect 
on the price level and would not have nearly 
as serious effect if the obligations were un- 
dertaken by the Federal Government. 

Even in the monetary field the Federal 
Reserve has failed to use its weapons effec- 
tively. Why the concentration on bills 
rather than on the purchase of bonds? If 
the objective is to influence the rate of in- 
terest, the most effective approach is to 
operate on the long-term rate of interest, 
that is, through the purchase and sale of 
Government bonds by the Federal Reserve. 
Yet the Federal Reserve, despite the oppo- 
sition of President Sproul, has insisted upon 
bills as the only policy. This in part ex- 
plains the failure of the long-term interest 
rate to come down as rapidly as it otherwise 
might have during the recession period. As 
far as I can gather, the main reason for this 
policy is that the Federal Reserve does not 
want to interfere with the free-market forces 
in the bond market. This may be embar- 
rassing to dealers. But, after all, the con- 
trol of the whole economy is much more 
important than is the market conditions for 
the bond dealers. 

One is also impressed by the fact that in 
the recession period the Federal Reserve was 
slow to deal with the recession. Discount 
rates rose even after it was clear to most 
that the economy had been moving sideways 
or even worse for quite a long period. The 
reversal of policy came after several months 
of decline. What is more, for almost a year 
after the initial decline the reserves of mem- 
ber banks were roughly unchanged. 

It would be well to compare our recent 
policies with those in the years 1930-1932 
when the Federal Reserve was supposed to 
know very little about some of these issues. 
Yet from 1930 to 1932 the Federal Reserve 
increased its holdings of government se- 
curities by $1.7 billion, or by about 250 per- 
cent. A corresponding increase in 1957-1958 
would have involved an increase of about 
855-60 billion of public securities held, not 
one of a few hundred million dollars. We 
are of course not proposing such increases. 
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But why did not the Federal Reserve at least 
increase the reserve of member banks by an 
additional billion dollars? 

We can present many reasons for the 
failure of monetary policy. The first one is 
of course the reluctance to use fiscal policy 
as a complement or even as the major weap- 
on. A second factor was the continued rise 
of wages and prices, sometimes in excess of 
the increase suggested by rising produc- 
tivity, and sometimes the rise of prices ex- 
ceeding the increase to be suggested by the 
increase of costs. The third factor was the 
failure to deal with the intermediaries. 
Despite the long discussion before the Byrd 
committee, the administration never came 
up with an answer to the problem of the 
intermediary. Obviously with the inter- 
mediaries expanding their assets more rapid- 
ly than the commercial banks, the control of 
the economic system through monetary poli- 
cy is endangered unless measures are found 
to deal with the intermediaries. Yet the 
Federal Reserve has been remarkably silent 
on this issue. 

In 1954 to fiscal 1957 there was a rise in 
loans and investments of Federal agencies 
from $15.5 billion to $18.4 billion and in 
guarantees and insurance from $40.5 to $57.8 
billion. For fiscal year 1958 the respective 
figures are estimated at $19.6 billion and 
$65.5 billion. These figures are from the 
1958 budget, page 1106, and earlier budgets. 
Indeed in the hearings before the Senate 
Finance Committee on savings and bond 
interest rate increases in 1957, Secretary 
Burgess admitted that the increase of assets 
of commercial banks had been only one-half 
as large as for life insurance companies, and 
only one-sixth as large as for saving and loan 
associations. See the hearings, page 32. 

A fourth factor was the liquidity of busi- 
ness. Control of monetary supplies does 
little good if the intermediaries can expand 
and if business by using its own resources 
can expand to a substantial degree. 

All these factors point to the relevance of 
the rise of banking debits, an index of the 
activity of money as against the rise of 
money. From 1952 until 1957 the rise in 
supply of money was 7 percent, but the rise 
of banking debits was 40 percent. 

A final point relates to the incidence of 
the higher money rate policy. This problem 
has been discussed by many, inclusive of the 
writer on numerous occasions. I should only 
say here that on the whole the large cor- 
poration is in a better position to withstand 
the increase in the rate of interest than 
many other borrowers. This is particularly 
true, for example, of the school districts 
which are embarrassed by the increase in 
the rate of interest, an increase that affects 
them much more than other borrowers, and 
also the effects on small business are often 
rather unfortunate. 

We conclude therefore that on the basis 
of the objectives, the failure to use all weap- 
ons adequately, and in view of all the ob- 
stacles to monetary policy, the Federal Re- 
serve policy has not been successful, and it 
therefore should be part of overall policy 
and should not receive the independence 
acne and the President apparently desire 

or it. 

The powerful Bank of England long ago 
recognized that it could not operate inde- 
pendently and that the potency of its in- 
struments had been considerably dulled by 
fiscal policy. It is time for the Federal 
Reserve to make similar admissions. If 
control is only a part of the market and it 
is unable to cope with such factors as wage 
and price policy in any clearly effective 
manner, its failure to deal with the inter- 
mediaries only accentuates the difficulties. 

6. Recent policy and the theory of inde- 
pendence: 

What I propose to do in this section is to 
consider recent policy in relation to the 
achievements. Certainly what has hap- 
pened does not give strong support to the 
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theory that independence of the Federal 
Reserve is the way out. 

For about 10 months the country experi- 
enced a moderately serious decline. The 
loss to the economy is in the order of $50 
billion. Throughout this period the admin- 
istration has taken the position that it 
would be unwise to cut taxes or to increase 
spending in any serious way in order to deal 
with the recession. The view of the admin- 
istration has been that the upturn will come 
without that kind of intervention. Indeed 
there has been some retiming of expendi- 
tures and under the pressure of the inter- 
national situation security plans have been 
broadened or expanded. But at least 
through the second quarter of 1958 the con- 
tribution of the Government toward either 
tax cuts or increased spending to contend 
with the recession have been minimum. In 
addition, the Federal Reserve, terribly con- 
cerned about the future inflation, has been 
reluctant to introduce a really vigorous 
cheap-money policy which might have 
brought the rate of interest down much 
more and therefore have contributed toward 
an earlier upturn. 

As I write these lines in July 1958 it seems 
clear that the recession has bottomed. The 
administration may take some consolation 
from this, but it does not solve the funda- 
mental problem; namely, that by earlier in- 
tervention the Nation may have been saved 
$40 billion a year and perhaps 750,000 man- 
years of jobs per month. 

What is the explanation of this failure of 
the administration to take the advice of the 
vast majority of economists on the appro- 
priate policies? 

Undoubtedly one factor is the lack of con- 
fidence or understanding of fiscal policy. In 
1953-54 economists were overjoyed that the 
administration by reducing taxes substan- 
tially had contributed toward a recovery. 
But the economists were too quick in giving 
the administration credit. As we look back, 
we understand that the reduction of taxes 
offset the unfavorable effects of reduced 
spending and that the tax cut was not in 
response to the acceptance of modern fiscal 
policy but rather primarily to fulfill a prom- 
ise that under the Eisenhower administra- 
tion taxes would be cut. Since 1954 it has 
been clear from innumerable statements by 
Secretary Humphrey that the administration 
did not take modern fiscal policy seriously. 
They seemed to be absolutely ignorant of 
the fact that a substantial reduction in 
taxes by stimulating spending, consumption 
and investment both would increase income 
sufficiently so that the net deficit might be 
reduced rather than increased. This is a 
hard message to get across. 

Indeed as Senator Bush argues in reply to 
a letter of mine of May 29 in the Washing- 
ton Post of June 11, the Democrats to some 
extent are responsible for this failure to cut 
taxes. But it should be noted that on the 
crucial Douglas amendment of June 20 Dem- 
ocrats voted 18 in favor of cutting taxes sub- 
stantially and 19 against; the Republican 
vote was 2 for and 36 against. And for the 
amendment to repeal the 10 percent tax on 
local phone service, the Democrats voted 19 
in favor and 18 against; the Republican vote 
was 13 in favor and 25 against. The Dem- 
ocrats seem to have moved further in the 
direction of appropriate fiscal policy than 
the Republicans have. What then has 
brought about the end of the decline as now 
seems likely, though we may also expect a 
very slow recovery because the administra- 
tion has not taken sufliciently aggressive 
measures? 

The answer lies in small part in a favor- 
able monetary policy though one that was 
not sufficiently vigorous and ve. But 
the major issue is what has offset the very 
marked decline of private investment inclu- 
sive of the de-cumulation of inventories at 
any unprecedented rate. These declines in 
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spending must be offset elsewhere in the 
economy. In the second quarter of 1958 the 
rise of Government spending was still negli- 
gible and most disappointing. But there have 
been a number of fortunate events. The 
first is the increase of transfer payments 
which has kept up the spending of the 
masses of the population. This is of course 
the result of legislation of the thirties and 
forties to deal with issues of social security. 
Another factor of importance has been the 
continued expansion of local and State ex- 
penditures. This in the long run is likely to 
have serious effects, but temporarily it has 
helped to bolster the economy. Another 
factor has been the improvement in the 
housing situation, the result in part of leg- 
islation by the Congress that went beyond 
the recommendations of the President. An- 
other favorable factor has been the large in- 
crease in Federal payrolls which may con- 
tribute toward a rise of Federal spending of 
the order of $3 billion in the third quar- 
ter. Here again the security situation is a 
factor of some importance. 

Recovery then has resulted in part from 
the increase of pay and the expansion of 
our defense program but there does not seem 
to be any great prospects of a large recovery 
in private spending inclusive of investment. 
In fact, investment may continue to decline 
for quite a time. 


Mr. Speaker, the administration re- 
fuses to accept the responsibility of even 
making recommendations on monetary 
and credit matters to the Federal Re- 
serve system. Once again, the adminis- 
tration stands idly by while the Federal 
Reserve pursues policies that seem to be 
squarely at variance with the rest of 
the administration’s program, so far as 
it has a program. Thus a vital area of 
economic policy is removed from the 
field of democratic responsibility. 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it 
would be interesting to know whether 
visitors from abroad would understand 
something more of America if they at- 
tended some of our college and univer- 
sity reunions. 

I wonder how many of our official 
visitors in Washington are invited to 
June reunions? I am not thinking of 
the learned who are honored at reunions 
with degrees. I am thinking of visitors, 
diplomats, and students who share in the 
fun of a June reunion. 

There is nothing abroad to compare to 
our June reunions. There are no pri- 
vate universities in Europe. They are 
state supported. They have strong stu- 
dent associations proud of their educa- 
tion. European alumni have a strong 
feeling for learning. 

However, on several occasions during 
the course of a year, invitations are 
issued at Oxford to boat races on the 
Thames and to a founder’s-day celebra- 
tion. The Oxford-Cambridge crew race 
draws classic interest. But there is no 
fixed tradition abroad like an alumni re- 
union. 

The question is, Would college re- 
unions hold interest for visitors? Would 
they gain an insight into something that 
helps hold America together, something 
invisible to the eye, to the front page or 
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the bold headline? Something in a 
June reunion that allows Americans to 
laugh at themselves and at dictators, 
homegrown or foreign, and slap them 
down if need be? Perhaps there is 
something about a June reunion worth 
noting, Mr. Speaker. 

On that account, under leave to extend 
my remarks, I should like to include at 
this point in the Recorp a description of 
the 25th reunion of the class of 1933 as 
it appeared in the July 4 issue of the 
Princeton Alumni Weekly. As a member 
of that class who was unable to attend 
the festivities, I trust that I will be for- 
given the personal reference to Prince- 
ton: 


How does one begin to chronicle the hap- 
penings of 5 wonderful days—days long and 
carefully planned, enthusiastically enjoyed, 
and already among our pleasantest memo- 
ries? The 5 days that shook Holder Court. 
Mais, oui. 

Dave Park of St. Louis was the first to sign 
the roster, and Frank Gordon of Scarsdale 
the 234th and last, and in between arrived 
as happy and fine a looking group of men as 
ever came back after 25 years—young look- 
ing, too, as we told ourselves. 

From Honolulu came Howie Wallace; from 
Tampa, Wes Woltman; from Louisiana, Fred 
Baxter, George Howell, Eddie Gay and Win 
Wilson; from Albuquerque, Frank Hibben; 
from California, Stan Backus, Hal Edwards, 
Dodo Wilson, Henry McIntyre, George White, 
and Bob Fulton; from Laurel, Miss., none 
other than Gardner Green; from Houston, 
Art Terrell and Sandy Schwing; from Geor- 
gia, Ernie Wetherbee; from Tulsa, Vinnie 
Mulford; from Colorado, Struby Graham and 
Ted Tettemer; from Toronto, Banny (“I'm a 
missionary from Inja“) Richardson; from 
Phoenix, Ed Marston—to mention just a few 
from the farther corners. 


The early comers, ensconced under the 
great orange, white, and black tent, watched 
those arriving as they swung in under Holder 
Arch—first into one entry to sweeten the 
till under the watchful and unsympathetic 
eye of Ferd (Now hear this“) Roebling, and 
then to the next entry to pick up a large 
paper bag filled with straw hats. T-shirts, 
blazers, ties, and a new Stokes-model cow 
button—broader in the beam to accommo- 
date names of a size visible even to the bi- 
focal set. 

Wednesday night—with a surprising 69 al- 
ready in—was gay, and the music good, loud, 
and extending to the small hours. The 
place was beginning to warm up under the 
twinkling lights of “George Cinq de Kings- 
ton,” “Nouvelle Eve,” and the beauties of the 
Follies girls in the cloisters, appropriately 
lighted. Hon. mem. Net Poe 97 was our 
guest. 

Thursday, the ranks grew, and in the 
afternoon many proceeded to Woodrow Wil- 
son Hall to hear Frank Pace ably discuss 
the problems of national defense—his pres- 
entation and handling of questions were 
universally admired. Shrimp Glazebrook, 
leading the singing that evening on the steps 
of Nassau Hall (only there weren’t any steps) 
tried to read some verses without success, 
but with Tom Ballantine’s help, we sang 
until the familiar bell tolled out 9 o'clock. 
Back at headquarters, Lee Harris, Walter 
Mack, and Harold Perrine, the three men 
who have faithfully and timelessly tended 
our June thirst every year since 1933, were 
honored in timely fashion. 

Friday was a wet day—especially for Arch 
Brooks, who found himself coxswain of the 
winning crew (what a fine looking shell load 
of men) and was promptly and thoroughly 
dunked. The climax of the day was the 
cocktail party and class dinner. Our guests 
were honorary members President Bob Go- 
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heen, who addressed us seriously but briefly, 
Dr. Harold Dods, Deans Jerry Finch and Bill 
Lippincott, and Dick Coleman. Also hon. 
mems. Matty Geis and Homer Spofford—and 
our favorite, Prof. Buzzer Hall. Harry Gar- 
rett presided, and Tony Nichol, in top form, 
presented the class history in delightfully 
whimsical fashion. (It was recorded on 
tape, and will be sent to all classmates.) 

The new class officers were announced: 
Arch Brooks, president; Bill Crow, vice presi- 
dent; Bill Wright and Bill Cahn continuing. 
Howie Wallace was presented with the long- 
distance cup, and Steve Fox—in grateful ap- 
preciation for a great job as reunion chair- 
man, was presented with a silver bowl from 
the class. 

Nineteen hundred and thirty-three proud- 
ly led the parade, under Herb Cragin’s guid- 
ance. Our banner followed President Go- 
heen, Trustee Chairman Harold Helm, and 
National Alumni Association President Dor- 
rance Sexton. Then Garrett, Brooks, Crow, 
Cahn, Fox, and Wright, the 50th Armored 
Division Band, and then—to quote the New 
York Times: “Decked out in natty orange 
and black striped blazers and straw hats, 300 
members of the silver jubilerian class of 1933 
led the march.” The Times continued, 
“Wearing a tag inscribed ‘Soapy,’ Gov. G. 
Mennen Williams, of Michigan, was among 
the 25th reunion paraders.” 

The hay wagon, graced by La Vache Cele- 
bre and many small fry, the 1933 Ford 
piloted by Mike, and containing senior class 
president Burt Etherington and Dr. Dodds, 
and the 1913 Mercer carrying the class son, 
Tom Mettler, are now all history. No ac- 
curate count exists of members of families 
present, but 600 hats weren’t enough, and 
well over 100 sons over 12 were on hand. 

Saturday night, 1933 played host—as it 
has before—to the entire reunioning alumni 
body. It was unreliably estimated about 
midnight that there were 3,000 people in 
the court—and it seemed like more. 

Sunday dawned, as it had to, and a game— 
if less fresh-looking—group gathered in 
commons for breakfast. At the National 
Alumni Association meeting, presided over 
by Sexton, 1933 was presented the cup for 
the largest reunion attendance. At the 
service of remembrance in the chapel, 
1933's departed but not forgotten were hon- 
ored—55 of us are gone. The Goheens’ gar- 
den party was visited, and families were 
collected from the Columbus Boychoir 
School. A brief stop at Buzz Stockton’s 
tapering-off party, where those of all 
classes agreed—1933’s was the best ever. 

The 25th brought back the . faith- 
ful, like Henry Blake and Tom Sawyer, and 
those whom far places have kept from 
many reunions, like Kim Chalmers. Will 
any of us ever forget the very temporary 
quieting of conversation as Roebling's voice 
came over the loudspeaker: “Now hear 
this * * we're missing a piano—will who- 
ever took it please return it to the band- 
stand,” or, “A serious situation exists. A 
fourth for golf is needed at once.” We'll 
also remember Brud Pitkin’s successful 
chase of a snatched hat. 

Frank Metcalf wrote: “As we paraded past 
the other classes and heard the recognition 
by the others for the 25-year class, 
it certainly awakened in my mind a realiza- 
tion of what a tremendous force a group 
such as ours must have on the world in 
which they live as living representatives of 
an institution such as Princeton. As I could 
see the long line of orange-and-black coats 
and realize the hopes and aspirations, the 
successes and failures of this group of men, 
the wives that they married, the children 
that they had brought into the world, and 
the unrelated but cohesive effort of this 
group of men, it brought a sense of nostal- 
gia to me which, frankly, I had never ex- 
perienced before in relation to the uni- 
versity and the class of 1933.” 
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I think that well expresses the thoughts 
of many of us. Till fall, then, to all you 
sons of 1933’s La Vache Celebre—a good sum- 
mer and the best of everything. 


COMDR. JOHN L. GENTA 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
to include an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I have been shocked by the untimely 
death of my good friend and fellow 
townsman, Comdr. John L. Genta. John 
and I attended high school and col- 
lege together. We both became naval 
aviators and served in the Navy during 
World War II. 

John turned out to be one of our war 
heroes who courageously fought against 
great odds in the early days of the war. 
After the war Commander Genta was 
assigned to research and development 
and in this capacity was greatly re- 
sponsible for the development of the 
Navy’s fastest and perhaps our country's 
best airplane, the F8U-2. 

John Genta was a self-made man who 
not only met with success but also made 
a great contribution to his country. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks, I wish to include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Macoupin 
County Enquirer: 

‘THE DEATH OF COMDR, JOHN GENTA 

The tragic death of Comdr. John L. Genta 
is one of the most distressing casualties this 
community has experienced in years. He 
was killed by lightning Friday afternoon as 
he and his brother, Peter, on a fishing trip 
near Mattoon, sought refuge from a sudden 
storm under their boat. 

Here was a man who had made his own 
mark in the world. Coming from a family 
of moderate means, Johnny Genta had to 
struggle for his education. He worked his 
way through college and when he chose the 
Navy as a career he put everything he had 
into it. 

A graduate of Pensacola Naval Airbase, 
he saw service as a naval flier in World 
War II, being decorated for participating in 
three major engagements. His serious at- 
tention to the smallest detail of every as- 
signment brought him upward through the 
commissioned line to the rank of com- 
mander. He was on leave of absence and 
visiting at home here at the time of the fatal 
accident. He was due to report for command 
school training, and was no doubt soon to 
be promoted to the rank of captain. 

Johnny Genta was serious, thorough, 
certain. He worked hard and he played 
hard. When he worked it was with all the 
intensity that he possessed; he had great 
professional pride in the United States Navy 
and in the wonderful planes and jets he flew. 
Such things are part of a man’s character, 
and when he played bridge or hunted, or 
fished or was working on a difficult tactical 
problem, time ceased to exist as he concen- 
trated on the business at hand. 

Johnny Genta was as fine a lad as ever 
walked the streets of Carlinville. While still 
a young man, he had lived a full life, with a 
wife and four fine children. His hometown 
mourns with his relatives and friends, while 
it honors his memory and exults in his 
splendid accomplishments. 
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THE LABOR REFORM BILL 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD and to 
include therein a memorandum. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, for 
some time I have been urging to the best 
of my ability that the House pass the 
labor reform bill which passed the other 
body recently. 

The House very wisely passed the wel- 
fare and pension disclosure legislation, 
but we need to move now to enact the 
other major labor-management reform 
bill—the Kennedy-Ives bill—that is 
pending before us. Every day that we 
delay is another day of Hoffa-type tac- 
tics at the expense of the American 
people. . 

I wish that time would permit ex- 
tended, full-scale hearings by the com- 
mittees of the House. I wish, too, that 
there were time to consider possible 
amendments to improve the bill. But, 
to take that course of action in the 
closing days of the session would be to 
kill any chance of legislation for this 
year. 

I realize that some employers are wor- 
ried about the language of the bill, more 
particularly section 103. It was my hope 
that the language of this section could 
be amended to make its legislative intent 
perfectly clear to those who were in 
doubt about it. But such an amend- 
ment would throw the legislation into 
conference and thus jeopardize its pas- 
sage prior to adjournment. 

I am convinced, however, that if the 
legislative intent of section 103 relating 
to employer reporting responsibilities is 
correctly understood, employers will 
have nothing to fear. 

I believe the following memorandum 
which I have had prepared on this sec- 
tion will demonstrate that the require- 
ments of employers under this section 
are reasonable. 

EMPLOYER REPORTING REQUIREMENTS or 
KENNEDY-IvEs BILL (S. 3974) 

Section 103 (a) of the Kennedy-Ives bill 
(S. 3974) requires every employer engaged in 
an industry affecting interstate commerce 
who spends more than $5,000 in any fiscal 
year for activities intended to influence or 
affect employees in the exercise of their 
rights to organize and bargain collectively to 
report annually to the Secretary of Labor the 
details of such expenditures, including the 
names of unions with which the employer 
has dealings and detailed financial data of 
expenditures for all such activities. Similar 
reports must be filed by every employer who 
is a party to an agreement or armgngement 
under which another person undertakes to 
influence or affect employees in the exercise 
of their rights to organize and bargain col- 
lectively, or to provide the employer with 
the services of paid informants or investi- 
gators or any other agency or instrumentality 
engaged in the business of interfering with, 
restraining, or coercing employees in the 
exercise of such rights. 

Various claims about the scope of these 
reporting requirements for employers have 
been made by certain employer groups. 
These claims are summarized in the detailed 
description of H. R. 18739, including a gen- 
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eral comparison with the so-called Kennedy- 
Ives bill, S. 3974, which was included in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of August 12, 1958, 
by the distinguished gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, Mr. Kearns, when he introduced 
his bill. 

It has been contended, for example, that 
expenditures to promote good will or good 
personnel relations, such as house organs, 
recreation facilities, outings, and other 
benefits, would have to be reported under 
S. 3974. There is no sound basis for this 
claim. These expenditures are intended to 
promote good will and good personnel rela- 
tions. They are not intended to influence 
or affect employees in the exercise of their 
rights to organize and bargain collectively. 

It has also been contended that under the 
Taft-Hartley Act (section 8 (c)) employers 
are protected in the right to express their 
views and opinions on organizing and col- 
lective bargaining as long as they make no 
threats or promises to their employees. S. 
8974 would, it is argued, interfere with this 
protection which employers enjoy under the 
Taft-Hartley Act by requiring employers to 
report expenditures they make to explain to 
employees, by letter or otherwise, why they 
think the employees need no union, why the 
employers’ offers are fair, why the employees 
should not strike, or why, if they are striking, 
they should return to work. There are sev- 
eral things to be said about this contention. 

First it should be obvious that there is all 
the difference in the world between expendi- 
tures employers make to promote employee 
good will and good personnel relations and 
expenditures which they make to explain to 
employees why they do not need a union. 
The first type of expenditure is clearly not 
intended to influence or affect the exercise 
by employees of their rights to organize and 
bargain collectively; the second type of ex- 
penditure is clearly so intended. If unions 
are to be required, as S. 3974 provides, to re- 
port all their expenditures, whether for 
organizing purposes or not, there is no reason 
why employers should not be required to 
report expenditures for activities in which 
they engage, such as sending letters to their 
employees, telling them why they should not 
join a union, which clearly are intended to 
influence or affect the exercise by the em- 
ployees of their right to organize or join a 
union. 

In the second place, section 103 (a) of S. 
3974 is simply a reporting requirement. It 
does not prohibit or restrict in any way any 
of the types of expenditures which must be 
reported. Insofar as the right of an em- 
ployer to send his employees letters telling 
them why they do not need a union, or why 
his offer is fair, or why they should not 
strike, or why, if they are striking, they 
should return to work, such protection as he 
presently enjoys with respect to such activi- 
ties under section 8 (c) of the Taft-Hartley 
Act would continue in effect unimpaired by 
anything contained in section 103 (a) of S. 
3974. The only difference the bill would 
make would be to require employers who 
spend more than $5,000 in any fiscal year for 
activities intended to influence or affect em- 
ployees in the exercise of their rights to or- 
ganize and bargain collectively, to make 
public disclosure of such expenditure 
through report thereon filed with the 
Secretary of Labor. 

It has already been noted that unions en- 
gaged in industries affecting interstate com- 
merce would, under S. 3974, be required to 
make public disclosure of all their expendi- 
tures, whatever the purpose of such expendi- 
tures may be. The proposed requirement 
for employer reporting of expenditures in 
excess of $5,000 per year intended to influ- 
ence or affect employees in the exercise of 
their rights to organize and bargain collec- 
tively is obviously far less difficult and bur- 
densome, 
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By requiring employers to report their 
labor relations expenditures intended to in- 
fluence or affect employees in the exercise of 
their rights to organize and bargain collec- 
tively, S. 3974 does not in any way imply that 
such expenditures, if not used in such a way 
as to constitute unfair labor practices under 
section 8 (a) of the National Labor Relations 
Act, as amended, are improper. The unions 
desiring to use the procedures of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board have for more 
than 10 years been required to report all 
their expenditures. No one has ever been 
heard to contend during this period of time 
that this union reporting requirement im- 
plies that all union expenditures are im- 
proper. 

Senators Kennepy and Ives on August 5, 
1958, issued a statement explaining the ef- 
fect of section 103 (a) which should dispel 
the fears some employer groups have ex- 
pressed as to the scope of the reporting re- 
quirements applicable to employers. That 
statement makes clear that: 

“This line is not difficult to draw. An em- 
ployer who makes a certain expenditure—let 
us say to hire a Shefferman—knowns full well 
what his purpose is in making it. It should 
be added that this section in no way inter- 
feres with the right of an employer to com- 
municate with his employees. The only 
penalty which attaches to the section is for a 
willful, and I repeat the word ‘willful,’ fail- 
ure to report relevant material. This section 
imposes no terribly onerous burden on em- 
ployers. As compared with the detailed 
statements required from a trade union, list- 
ing every receipt and disbursement, includ- 
ing officer salaries, strike funds, organiza- 
tional expenses, political activity, etc., this 
is a mild provision indeed. Its principal 
purpose is to smoke out the unsavory ac- 
tivity of Shefferman-type operators who dis- 
turb industrial relations to the disadvan- 
tage of both employers and workers.” 


THE LATE HONORABLE JOHN Q. 
TILSON 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Connecticut 
(Mr. CRETELLA]. 

Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, and 
Members of the House, it is my sad duty 
today to announce to the House the 
death of our former colleague, John Q. 
Tilson, a former Representative of the 
Third Congressional District, which Dis- 
trict I now have the honor to represent. 
John Tilson died this morning at his 
summer home in New Hampshire. He 
was born in Clearbranch, Tenn., on 
April 5, 1866, and attended public 
schools in his native State and also in 
North Carolina. He then transferred 
to New Haven where he cttended Yale 
University and graduated from Yale 
University in 1891 and then gradu- 
ated from the Yale Law School in 1893. 
Thereafter he practiced law in the State 
of Connecticut. He was active in mili- 
tary affairs, having joined the Army in 
the war with Spain. He served in the 
House of Representatives in the State 
of Connecticut and was later elected as 
a Representative to the 6lst and 62d 
Congresses, skipping one term and 
thereafter in 1912 was then elected and 
served continuously for many, many 
years. As a matter of fact, he served 
until 1932. While in this House he 
acted as Republican majority leader 
in the 69th, 70th, and 7ist Congresses. 
He was not a candidate for renomina- 
tion in 1932. Following his resignation 
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from the Congress, he served his con- 
stituency and his friends well. He re- 
turned to New Haven where he taught 
parliamentary law and procedure for a 
long period of time. Those of us who 
knew John Tilson know that he was 
devoted to his family and friends and 
to his many, many constituents who 
knew him so well and loved him so 
dearly. To his widow and the other 
members of his- family, I extend my 
most heartfelt sympathy. 

Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRETELLA. I yield. 

Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, I join my 
distinguished colleague, Mr. CRETELLA, 
the present incumbent of the Third Con- 
necticut District, in paying tribute and 
respect to John Q. Tilson, whom it had 
been my privilege to know for the past 30 
years. 

My first acquaintance with him came 
during my infrequent visits to this House 
when Congressman Tilson was the ma- 
jority leader and I was a student at 
Georgetown University. Colonel Tilson, 
by which title he was best known, had 
served in this House as the Congressman 
at Large prior to becoming the Congress- 
man from the Third District. I had 
never dreamed that one day I would be 
the Congressman at Large from Con- 
necticut and that I would follow in his 
footsteps in serving on the great House 
Ways and Means Committee, having the 
honor of being the first Connecticut 
member of that committee since Mr. 
Tilson’s service in 1925. 

I have seen the colonel at Republican 
functions during the past 12 years and 
looked forward to pleasant visits with 
him annually in September at the East- 
ern States Exposition in West Spring- 
field, Mass., where he has been a visitor 
to this outstanding fair for many years. 

In April of this year, since Congress- 
man Tilson’s 92d birthday came on 
April 5, I had much difficulty in find- 
ing an appropriate card, since I wanted 
one that specified “92d birthday,” and 
I finally succeeded in finding one which 
had numbers up to a hundred and the 
card could be turned to the aperture 
showing the appropriate year. I had 
no indication at that time that he was 
seriously ill. Colonel Tilson had, in the 
halls of this Congress, left a remarkable 
record of achievement for the people of 
his District, the State of Connecticut, 
and our Nation, and I send to his wife, 
his son, and daughters, my deepest sym- 
pathy on their bereavement. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRETELLA. I yield to our dis- 
tinguish@d Speaker. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege to serve for many years 
with John Q. Tilson. He developed into 
a great parliamentarian and wrote a 
book on parliamentary law. 

Mr. Tilson was majority leader of the 
House of Representatives. He was one 
of those stately individuals who came 
from the mountains of east Tennessee, 
not far from where I was born. He was 
a legislator of fine capacity, and he was 
at the same time one of the best trained 
and one of the most gentle men it has 
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ever been my privilege to associate with. 
He was gentle in expression. 

I have a feeling of deep regret that his 
useful and full life has been completed. 
To his loved ones I express my deepest 
and most sincere sympathy. 

Mr. CRETELLA. I thank you, Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRETELLA. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCORMACE. I join with the 
Speaker and my other colleagues in ex- 
pressing my keen regret on the passing 
of my dear friend John Tilson. 

John Q. Tilson was a man who in- 
spired others by his nobility of charac- 
ter and, as the Speaker so well said, by 
his gentle disposition. He was eminently 
fair. He filled the role of majority 
leader to the highest degree humanly 
possible, always fair to all of his col- 
leagues, and particularly to us on the 
Democratic side who at that time were 
in the minority. 

Since his retirement John Tilson and 
I have kept in contact with each other, 
exchanging letters from time to time. 
A close friendship developed between us, 
a friendship which I valued and which 
I shall always treasure. 

The people of Connecticut are justi- 
fied in feeling proud of the services ren- 
dered by this great man while he was a 
Member of this body in which he served 
for so many years with such distinc- 
tion—always constructive-minded, al- 
ways clean in every respect, and all 
during his service as majority leader, 
a real majority leader of the House of 
Representatives. I join in expressing my 
deep sympathy to his loved ones. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRETELLA. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, when I came to Washington 
over 33 years ago John Q. Tilson was our 
Republican floor leader. I never shall 
forget his ability, his courtesy, and his 
tremendous knowledge of parliamentary 
procedure. 

He was a very great leader, one of the 
finest the Congress has ever had. He was 
a very fine and courteous gentleman. 
He and his wife I termed as among my 
finest friends. I suppose one of the 
things that stands uppermost in my 
memory was his tremendous moral cour- 
age, his courage to vote against what 
he considered his own political future. 
He never considered his own welfare. 

John Q. Tilson was a great asset to 
his State, and to the Nation. I mourn 
with his lovely family and the people of 
Connecticut and all of those who are 
here in the Congress. A great man, 
soldier, statesman, and great patriot 
has gone to his rest. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. CRETELLA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which 
to revise and extend or to extend their 
remarks on the life, character, and pub- 
lic service of the late John Q. Tilson, 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Ep- 
monpson). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut? 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL MONDAY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourns to 
meet on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Ep- 
monpson). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts? 

There was no objection. 


DISPENSING WITH CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent shat the business 
in order on Calendar Wednesday of next 
week be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Jones] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I have today introduced a bill the title 
of which is, “A bill to change the name 
of the Legislative Reference Service, to 
clarify its functions, and for other pur- 
poses.” 

I realize, of course, there is no likeli- 
hood that the bill can be considered at 
this session of Congress, but I think it 
might be well for the Members to fa- 
miliarize themselves with the purposes 
of the bill, which I intend to reintro- 
duce in January. 

While the bill does not make any rad- 
ical changes in the law, it does set forth 
and clarify some of the services rendered 
by the Legislative Reference Service, 
which I believe might more appropriately 
be referred to as the Congressional Re- 
search Service as provided in the bill. 

'This bill follows to a large degree rec- 
ommendations contained in a memoran- 
dum on the Legislative Reference Service 
of the Library of Congress, prepared by 
Ernest S. Griffith, Director of the Leg- 
islative Reference Service. While Dr. 
Griffith has given the best years of his 
life to this Service, and has rendered an 
outstanding service to this Congress and 
its Members, he is now retiring from 
that position to accept a position as dean 
of the International Service School at 
American University. Therefore, none 
of the recommendations which he has 
made as a result of his long experience 
could benefit him in any way, but I do 
feel that his recommendations are wor- 
thy of consideration and adoption by 
Congress, 
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In order for the Members to become 
more familiar with the Legislative Ref- 
erence Service, as well as with the rec- 
ommendations of Dr. Griffith, I would 
suggest that they avail themselves of the 
opportunity to read the committee print 
on the Legislative Reference Service, 
printed on July 1, 1958, by the Commit- 
tee on House Administration. 


SMALL INVESTMENT COMPANY ACT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Patman] is recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, what I 
propose to discuss is the Small Invest- 
ment Company Act. The Congress has 
passed a bill S. 3651, which was sent to 
the White House, I believe, on Monday 
of this week. This bill was authored by 
the distinguished majority leader of the 
Senate, Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON of 
Texas, and by me. The identical which 
I introduced in the House is H. R. 10246. 

I am reading into the Recorp a state- 
ment about this legislation, which tells 
what it will do. 

This gives simple questions and an- 
swers about the bill, in terms which any 
small-business man can understand. It 
tells exactly how small-business concerns 
can get financing under the legislation, 
and it tells how local people can form 
new small-business investment com- 
panies. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. After you have in- 
serted your remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
would like to have my question appear 
there. This is what bothers me. The 
gentleman has been working on this 
small-business legislation which pro- 
vides, as I understand, for loans to small 
business. 

In the city of Niles we have a mush- 
room growing and canning industry em- 
ploying quite a few people, though not too 
many. They asked for a loan of $100,000 
a short time ago and their application 
was turned down because it was stated 
they were too big, that they were not 
small business. 

Now, this morning I got a letter of 
protest asking me why it is that a Mon- 
tana corporation was successful in get- 
ting a loan of $250,000 when the corpo- 
ration did far more business than the 
one in the Fourth District of Michigan, 
at Niles. Can the gentleman give me 
any idea where I can register my com- 
plaint for this apparent discrimination? 
I know you are against discrimination, 
and so am I. 

Mr.PATMAN. Yes. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Especially on a mat- 
ter of this kind. 

Mr. PATMAN. I suggest to the gen- 
tleman that if he will give that to me in 
writing, as chairman of the Committee 
on Small Business I will have it looked 
into and give it personal attention and 
see if it cannot be straightened out. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I thank the gentle- 
man. I will do that, and include two 
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carbon copies which I hope will be 
helpful. 

Mr. PATMAN. It will be a pleasure 
to cooperate with the gentleman. I will 
do everything possible to help the gen- 
tleman assist his constituents. Our 
Committee on Small Business has a good 
staff and we are helping Members of 
this House on small-business problems 
affecting their constituents every day. 
During the recess of Congress our staff 
will continue to be available to help 
Members. If any Member of the House 
desires my personal attention to any 
problem he has affecting small business 
in his District I shall be glad to cooper- 
ate. I consider the Small Business 
Committee, whose members are ap- 
pointed by the Speaker of the House, 
Mr. RAYBURN, an agency of the House 
and obligated to render service to all of 
its Members. 

The following statement is intended 
to be helpful to the Members. If it does 
prove useful, I hope that printed copies 
will be available. 

HOW THE JOHNSON-PATMAN ACT CAME TO BE 
ENACTED 

The Johnson-Patman Act is a new 
approach to helping small business find 
a solution to one of its most pressing 
problems—the problem of obtaining ade- 
quate financing. In enacting this legis- 
lation in 1958, Congress has provided a 
new system whereby small-business con- 
cerns will have better access to equity 
capital and to long-term loans. 

The purpose of this report is to de- 
scribe in everyday language how the new 
system works. Simple questions and an- 
swers are supplied for this purpose. 

This new system is not just another 
Government “loan” program. It is a 
way to help private enterprise help itself. 
Furthermore, the purpose is to help 
small-business firms obtain the kind of 
financial assistance which they have not 
generally been able to obtain, either 
through any Government lending au- 
thority or through financial institutions. 

For many years there has been a grow- 
ing public concern over the handicaps 
which face small- and medium-size firms 
in our business system. One handicap 
which has long been of major concern 
in Congress is small firms’ relative in- 
ability to obtain financing—particularly 
equity and long-term debt financing— 
such as the major corporations obtain 
with relative ease. The problem arises— 
and this now seems well-established— 
from the fact that there is no financial 
machinery, certainly no adequate finan- 
cial machinery, which serves the func- 
tion of gathering together investment 
capital and making such capital avail- 
able at places and at costs which make 
it practical for small firms to bid for its 
use. The problem has been growing 
more acute. While the great majority 
of small firms are limited in their cap- 
ital by the amount of personal savings 
their family and friends may have, the 
amount of capital equipment needed to 
operate an efficient firm, either large or 
small, has been increasing. 

During the past 25 years this prob- 
lem has been met with a variety of 
Federal loan programs. But while these 
programs have been most helpful to 
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small business—and financially suc- 
cessful for the Government—none has 
offered help of the kind that is most 
needed, which is help in obtaining equity 
and long-term debt capital. 

In the 85th Congress, small-business 
financing problems were the subjects of 
intensive investigations and studies by 
both the Small Business Committees 
and the Committees on Banking and 
Currency of both the Senate and the 
House, as well as by the Federal Reserve 
Board. These studies have pinpointed 
the problem and brought about a wider 
understanding of its exact nature. The 
picture which has emerged shows the 
problem to be not so much in the field 
of commercial credit, nor even in the 
availability of well-secured loans of 
short and intermediate maturities. 
Rather, the principal shortcomings are 
in the fields of capital—risk capital and 
long-term debt capital. Bigger corpora- 
tions obtain outside capital from the 
centralized stock and bond markets, 
such as those centered on Wall Street, 
but no such organized market or fi- 
nancing machinery is available to small- 
er companies. 

The new act provides a number of 
ways by which small-business concerns 
will be given better access to both equity 
capital and long-term debt capital. In 
this, the act provides considerable flexi- 
bility. It also provides for a minimum 
of redtape and Government regulations. 
For the most part, investment decisions 
will be made solely by privately owned 
and operated small-business investment 
companies. The SBA has certain duties 
for issuing general regulations under the 
act, but as a general rule small-business 
concerns will have no dealings with the 
SBA, directly or otherwise. 

The principal method of the new pro- 
gram is to encourage the establishment 
of local small-business investment com- 
panies which will be voluntarily formed, 
and may be formed by any 10 or more 
stockholders. These privately owned 
and operated companies will decide 
which small-business concerns they will 
invest in, or make loans to, and in these 
loans and investments they will risk a 
substantial portion of their own money. 
It is this feature of the program which 
permits a minimum of Government reg- 
ulation and permits investments and 
loans of a risk nature. 

The spirit of the new legislation is per- 
haps best described by its principal au- 
thors. Senator LYNDON JOHNSON, ma- 
jority leader of the Senate, who intro- 
duced the bill (S. 3651) in the Senate, 
told the Senate during debate on the bill 
that the purpose was to set up a pro- 
gram “that does no violence to free enter- 
prise, that does not raise the specter of 
Federal control of, and competition with, 
private business. Eventual private 
ownership is what is proposed here for 
the small-business investment com- 
panies.” 

Representative WRIGHT PATMAN, chair- 
man of the House Small Business Com- 
mittee, who introduced the bill (H. R. 
12064) in the House of Representatives, 
told the House that the legislation has 
two goals: 

“First, the individual investment deci- 
sions should be made not by a bureau in 
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Washington, but by local businessmen 
who will be backing their decisions with 
substantial amounts of their own money. 

“The second goal of the system is that 
it should provide for private capital to 
come in and take over complete owner- 
ship and operation of the system.” 

Senator Sparkman, chairman of the 
Senate Small Business Committee, and a 
cosponsor of the Senate bill, told the 
Senate that the legislation is similar to 
bills which he introduced in the 82d, 83d, 
84th, and 85th Congresses, and that it 
has the same purpose and objective of 
his bills“ namely, to establish privately 
owned and operated investment com- 
panies which would provide long-term 
loans and equity capital to small-business 
concerns. The time is long overdue for 
such legislation, and the needs of small 
business have never been more pressing.” 

Representative James ROOSEVELT told 
the House that the legislation had not 
lost sight of the principles and guide- 
lines established in earlier bills which he 
had coauthored with Representative 
Parman, which were to—“ assist free en- 
terprise to do the small-business financ- 
ing job; not merely to set up or expand 
a governmental bureau... * Local in- 
vestors will undoubtedly cooperate, and 
cooperate enthusiastically, if SBA pro- 
vides prompt and dynamic leadership. I 
hope SBA will provide that leadership. 
It holds a large part of America’s future 
in its hand.” 

Senator FULBRIGHT, chairman of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
of the Senate, said the legislation “offers 
a way to help small-business concerns 
to remain independent and to maintain 
the free economy so essential to our 
democratic Nation.” 

Representative Brent Spence, chair- 
man of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency of the House, told the House 
that “if you want to open the door of 
opportunity to all who are willing to 
knock at it and to profit by it, you must 
preserve small business. * * * The big 
institution that is nationally known, that 
has a financial status, that attracts the 
investing public to buy its debentures and 
obligations, has no trouble in acquiring 
this character of capital and reserves. 
The small-business man cannot get that 
support.” 2 

The new program is not intended to re- 
place the Small Business Administra- 
tion’s regular loan program. On the 
contrary, the 85th Congress enacted sev- 
eral important small-business measures, 
one of which was to make the SBA a 
permanent agency of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The SBA legislation also 
raised the maximum loan which the SBA 
can make from $250,000 to $350,000. It 
is recognized that there will be a con- 
tinuing need for SBA lending of the type 
previously available, to supplement the 
services which the private banks and 
other lending institutions supply in ex- 
tending low-risk credit for short and 
intermediate periods. 

Nor is it intended that the new financ- 
ing programs will compete with private 
commercial banks. Commercial banks 
can, and do, make loans to small firms. 
But such loans are necessarily for short 
and intermediate terms—usually for pe- 
riods of less than 10 years. And com- 
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mercial bank loans must also involve 
very little risk. Commercial banks must 
necessarily limit their lending, for the 
most part, to loans of short terms and 
high security. Funds on which the banks 
operate are only a small percentage 
paid-in capital, and a very large per- 
centage demand deposits. To obtain a 
sizable commercial bank loan, to run 
for a period of several years, a small firm 
must usually pledge tangible assets which 
would bring an amount more than ade- 
quate to cover the loan in a distress sale. 

In the hearings of the Select Commit- 
tee on Small Business of the House, the 
witness who appeared on behalf of the 
American Bankers Association said: 

The banks, as this committee knows, are 
not set up, they are not capitalized, they 
are not organized for the purpose of pro- 
viding equity capital, and they are cer- 
tainly not organized for the purpose of pro- 
viding long-term loans. 


The Johnson-Patman Act also au- 
thorizes SBA to make loans to State de- 
velopment companies. And it authorizes 
SBA to make loans under more restric- 
tive terms and conditions to both State 
and local development companies. 

The act authorizes $250 million to be 
appropriated for the entire new financ- 
ing program, which amount is to be 
operated as a revolving fund. In addi- 
tion, the act makes available to SBA 
$27.5 million for use in making grants to 
States, State agencies, colleges, and uni- 
versities for research and counseling re- 
lating to small-business concerns. 

As the legislation was originally intro- 
duced, it contained amendments to the 
Internal Revenue Code intended to en- 
courage the new small-business invest- 
ment companies to invest in the stocks of 
small-business concerns, and to encour- 
age private investors to invest in these 
investment companies. Before passage, 
however, these tax provisions were trans- 
ferred to another bill (H. R. 8381) which 
created the Technical Amendments Act 
of 1958. This latter act, another impor- 
tant small-business measure passed by 
Congress in 1958, contains tax benefits 
for small business generally—not just for 
the new small-business investment com- 
panies. 

The 10 chapters which follow explain 
the ways by which small firms may par- 
ticipate in the new financing program. 
These chapters explain the ways in 
which new small-business investment 
companies may be formed, and how they 
will operate. They also explain how 
State and local development companies 
may obtain loans to assist in financing 
small-business concerns, They explain 
certain exemptions from the Securities 
and Exchange Commission regulations 
which may be obtained by the small- 
business investment companies. Funds 
available to SBA for making grants to 
State agencies, colleges, and universities 
for research and counseling on small- 
business problems are also described. 

Finally, since the success of the new 
small-business financing program de- 
pends in large part on necessary amend- 
ments to the Federal tax laws, there is a 
separate chapter on the tax benefits for 
small business, and for the new small- 
business investment companies, provided 
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by the Technical Amendments Act of 

1958. 

I. HOW A SMALL-BUSINESS INVESTMENT COM- 
PANY MAY BE FORMED UNDER THE ACT 

To form an SBI company under the 
act, there are only five general require- 
ments which must be met. The SBI 
company must: 

First. Be formed to carry out the pur- 
pose of the act, which is to finance small- 
business concerns. 

Second. Have at least 10 members, or 
stockholders. 

Third. Have $300,000 of paid-in cap- 
ital and surplus, half of which may be 
obtained from the Small Business Ad- 
ministration. 

Fourth. Obtain a charter—or articles 
of incorporation—for the purpose of op- 
erating under the act. 

Fifth. Obtain the approval of the 
Small Business Administration. These 
requirements will be explained in the 
questions and answers below: 

1. Question. What is the purpose of an 
SBI company? 

Answer. To help small-business con- 
cerns raise capital. 

2. Question. How will it do this? 

Answer. By making loans directly, or 
by purchasing the debentures of the 
small-business concern, 

3. Question. Will an SBI company be 
owned by the Government? 

Answer. No. It will be owned and op- 
erated entirely by private citizens. 

4. Question. Will SBI companies be 
nonprofit enterprises? 

Answer. No. It is hoped that they 
will be profitable. There are special tax 
provisions to encourage profitmaking. 

5. Question, Who may form an SBI 
company? 

Answer. Any 10 or more people who 
can invest, altogether, $150,000 in the 
company. 

6. Question. Will an SBI company be 
limited to 10 stockholders? 

Answer. No. The act places no top 
limit on the number. There may be 
more at the beginning; and more may 
be added later. 

7. Question. Must the 10 people who 
form an SBI company all live in the 
community where it will operate? 

Answer. No. The act says nothing 
about this. However, the spirit of the 
act intends that the stockholders will 
usually live in the community. This is 
because local citizens are likely to be in 
the best position to judge the character 
and needs of the small-business concerns 
in their community. 

8. Question. When 10 people form an 
SBI company, may some of these be 
blood relatives or man and wife? 

Answer. Yes. The act places no re- 
strictions on this. 

9. Question. May two or more of the 
stockholders in an SBI company be in 
the same line of business? 

Answer. Yes. The act places no limit 
on this. 

10. Question. Must the stockholders 
all be in business? 

Answer. No. The act places no re- 
striction on this. It is hoped that, for 
the most part, the stockholders will be 
small-business people. Professional peo- 
ple, retired people, and even people who 


are active in big business may also be 
stockholders. 

11. Question. May an SBI company 
invest in or make loans to small-business 
concerns outside the local community? 

Answer. The act places no restriction 
on this. The answer will depend upon 
how the charter of the SBI company is 
written. State laws may sometimes 
place restrictions. 

12. Question. Must an SBI company 
be incorporated? 

Answer. Yes. 

13. Question. Where may an SBI com- 
pany obtain a charter? 

Answer. Normally, from officials of the 
State where the principal office of the 
SBI company is to be located. In some 
cases, however, the Small Business Ad- 
ministration may grant a charter. 

14. Question. Under what circum- 
stances may SBA grant a charter? 

Answer. If an investment company 
cannot be chartered under the laws of 
the State, to operate in accordance with 
the purposes of the act, SBA may grant 
a charter. However, SBA’s authority to 
issue charters expires on June 30, 1961. 

15. Question. Does a State charter au- 
tomatically entitle an SBI company to 
operate under the act? 

Answer. No. The SBI company will 
have to obtain the approval of SBA. 

16. Question. What must be done to 
receive SBA’s approval to operate under 
the act? 

Answer. The articles of incorporation 
must be sent to the Small Business Ad- 
ministration in Washington. 

17. Question. What must the articles 
of incorporation contain? 

Answer, They must give the name of 
the company, the location of its princi- 
pal office, the area or areas where it will 
operate, the amount and classes of its 
shares of capital stock, and, in general 
terms, the objects for which the com- 
pany is formed. 

18. Question. May the articles of in- 
corporation contain other provisions? 

Answer. Yes. They may contain any 
other provisions which the company may 
see fit to adopt for the regulation of its 
business and the conduct of its affairs, 
as long as these are not inconsistent 
with the provisions of the act. 

19. Question. May an SBI company’s 
articles of incorporation be amended at 
a future time? 

Answer. Yes, subject to the approval 
of the Small Business Administration. 

20. Question. What else is required to 
obtain SBA’s approval to operate an SBI 
company under the act? 

Answer. SBA must review to see that 
the articles of incorporation are in or- 
der. In deciding whether to give its 
approval, SBA must consider the need 
for the financing of small-business con- 
cerns in the area, the general character 
of the proposed management of the SBI 
company, and the number and volume of 
the operations of such companies pre- 
viously organized. 

21. Question. When SBA grants a 
charter, for how long is the charter 
good? 

Answer. Thirty years. The act pro- 
vides for SBA to renew the charter for 
additional 30-year periods. 
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22. Question. In what States can SBA 
issue charters? 

Answer. This is not yet known. The 
SBA Administrator will have to make a 
determination. So if you are interested 
in forming an SBI company you should 
write to the SBA Administrator in 
Washington, or consult a local lawyer, 
or both. 

II. HOW A SMALL-BUSINESS INVESTMENT 
COMPANY MAY BE FINANCED 

The act requires an SBI company, to 
begin operations, to have at least $300,- 
000 of paid-in capital; under the act the 
SBI company may receive funds in four 
ways, as follows: 

First. As part of its permanent capi- 
tal, the SBI company may obtain $150,- 
000 of Federal funds—no more and no 
less—by turning over subordinated de- 
bentures in that amount to SBA. Such 
$150,000 will be part of the SBI com- 
pany’s paid-in capital. 

Second. The SBI company may, in ad- 
dition, obtain loans from SBA—at the 
beginning of operations or later. The 
amount of such loans outstanding can- 
not exceed 50 percent of the SBI com- 
pany’s total paid-in capital and surplus. 

Third. At least $150,000 of paid-in 
capital must be obtained from private 
sources before the SBI company can be 
approved. The act places no limit on 
the amount of additional paid-in capital 
which the SBI company may raise from 
private sources. 

Fourth. The act places no limit on the 
amount of loans the SBI company may 
obtain from private sources. 

The following questions and answers 
will help in understanding these methods 
of financing: 

1. Question. How much money must 
an SBI company have to begin opera- 
tions under the act? 

Answer. $300,000 of paid-in capital. 

2. Question. What is meant by paid-in 
capital? 

Answer. Paid-in capital is the risk 
capital invested in the company. 

3. Question. How much of the SBI 
company’s paid-in capital must come 
from private sources? 

Answer. At least $150,000. 

4. Question. How much paid-in cap- 
ital may an SBI company obtain from 
SBA? 

Answer. $150,000. 

5. Question. Is the SBI company per- 
mitted to obtain more than $150,000 of 
paid-in capital from private sources? 

Answer. Yes. The act places no maxi- 
mum on the amount of capital that may 
be raised from private sources. 

6. Question. May an SBI company ob- 
tain more than $150,000 of paid-in capi- 
tal from SBA? 

Answer. No. The act provides only for 
$150,000—no more and no less. How- 
ever, an SBI company may obtain cer- 
tain loans from SBA in addition to the 
£157,000 of paid-in capital obtained from 

BA. 

7. Question. How does an SBI com- 
pany obtain paid-in capital from SBA? 

Answer. By issuing “subordinated de- 
benture bonds” to SBA in the amount of 
$150,000. 
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8. Question. How does an SBI com- 
pany obtain paid-in capital from private 
sources? 

Answer. By issuing common stock in 
the SBI company. 

9. Question. How is common stock in 
an SBI company defined? 

Answer. Just as common stock in any 
other company. A share of common 
stock is an ownership share in the com- 
pany. 

10. Question. Will the SBI company 
pay interest on its common stock? 

Answer. No. A share of common 
stock entitles the owner to a share of 
the company’s profits, if any. 

11.. Question. Will the capital received 
from SBA in exchange for subordinated 
debentures have to be repaid by any 
specified date? 

Answer. No. Funds received from 
these debentures are part of the paid-in 
capital of the SBI company. 

12. Question. Will subordinated de- 
bentures issued to SBA be secured by 
any specific assets of the SBI company? 

Answer. No. They will have a claim 
on the SBI company’s general earning 
ability. But they will not contain a 
pledge of the tangible properties of the 
SBI company. 

13. Question. Will the SBI company 
have to pay SBA interest on capital re- 
ceived in exchange for its subordinated 
debentures? 

Answer. Yes. These debentures will 
specify the rate of interest and the dates 
when interest payments are to be made. 

14. Question. What rate of interest 
will be paid on the subordinated deben- 
tures issued to SBA? 

Answer. SBA must issue regulations 
fixing the rate of interest and the inter- 
est payment dates. 

15. Question. Can the SBI company 
buy back its subordinated debentures 
from SBA? 

Answer. Yes. It has the right to buy 
back these debentures at any time— 
by paying back the amount of capital 
received plus the accrued interest. 

16. Question. Why are the debenture 
bonds issued to SBA called subordinated 
debentures? 

Answer. Because in case an SBI com- 
pany is liquidated, these debentures have 
a lower claim on the assets of the SBI 
company than the claims of some of the 
company’s other obligations. 

17. Question. What claim do the sub- 
ordinated debentures have on the assets 
of the SBI company? 

Answer. In case an SBI company is 
liquidated, the subordinated debentures 
have a claim which comes just ahead 
of the claim of the common stock. Bor- 
rowed money, promissory notes, and 
other obligations and liabilities of the 
SBI company, including any outstand- 
ing loans from SBA, will have a higher 
claim on the company’s assets than the 
subordinated debentures have. 

18. Question. Is SBA permitted to sell 
the subordinated debentures of an SBI 
company to a third party? 

Answer. Yes. These debentures are 
negotiable, which means they may be 
sold and resold. The purchaser, or 
holder in due course, will have all the 
rights SBA had. 
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19. Question. May other institutions 
purchase stock issued by an SBI com- 
pany? 

Answer. Yes. The act does not ex- 
clude any institution or person. And, 
to make it easier for the SBI companies 
to raise capital from private sources, the 
act authorizes the national banks to 
purchase such stocks. In addition, the 
act authorizes purchase of such stock 
by State member banks of the Federal 
Reserve System and by FDIC-insured 
State banks where such purchases are 
not contrary to State law. 

20. Question. To what extent may a 
bank invest in the stock of SBI com- 
panies? 

Answer. The authority provided in the 
act limits the investment by a bank in 
such stocks to no more than 1 percent 
of the bank’s capital and surplus. 

21. Question. May the SBI company 
obtain loans from SBA, in addition to 
the paid-in capital obtained from SBA? 

Answer. Yes. The Johnson-Patman 
Act authorizes funds from which SBA 
may make loans to SBI companies. 
SBA may also use these funds to pur- 
chase the obligations, such as debenture 
bonds and promissory notes, of SBI 
companies. 

22. Question. Under what terms and 
conditions may SBA make loans to an 
SBI company? 

Answer. The act authorizes SBA to fix 
the terms on which it will lend money 
and purchase obligations of SBI com- 
panies. The only limit is that at any 
one time, the borrowed capital from SBA 
cannot amount to more than 50 percent 
of the SBI company’s paid-in capital 
and surplus. 

23. Question. What interest rate must 
an SBI company pay on a loan from 
SBA? 

Answer. The act calls for SBA to issue 
regulations fixing the rate. 

24. Question. In case SBA makes a 
loan to the SBI company, would such 
a loan have a higher claim on the assets 
of the company than other obligations 
or liabilities of the SBI company? 

Answer. This will depend entirely 
upon the terms of the contract entered 
into with SBA at the time of the loan is 
made. 

25. Question. May the SBI company 
borrow money from private sources? 

Answer. Yes. It may receive loans, 
issue promissory notes or debt obliga- 
tions. The conditions, limitations, and 
terms may be fixed by regulations to be 
issued by the SBA. 

26. Question. If an SBI company raises 
$150,000 of capital from private sources, 
what is the maximum amount it may 
obtain from SBA? 

Answer. $300,000. SBA may purchase 
$150,000 in subordinated debentures; and 
$150,000 may be made up of loans or 
purchases of other obligations of the 
SBI company. 

III. HOW A SMALL-BUSINESS CONCERN MAY OB- 
TAIN EQUITY CAPITAL UNDER THE ACT 

Equity capital may be obtained, under 
the act, only through an SBI company. 
The main points are: 

First. The SBI company must first 
purchase “convertible” debentures of the 
small-business concern. The SBI com- 
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pany may then exchange such converti- 
ble debentures for common stock of the 
small-business concern, at an exchange 
ratio based on the sound book value of 
the stock as determined at the time the 
convertible debentures are issued. 

Second. When the small-business con- 
cern obtains capital through sale of con- 
vertible debentures to the SBI company, 
the small-business concern must at the 
same time purchase stock in the SBI 
company, amounting to between 2 per- 
cent and 5 percent of the capital which 
the small-business concern receives from 
the sale of its convertible debentures. 
The Small Business Administration will 
issue regulations fixing the exact rate 
between 2 percent and 5 percent. 

Third. The amount of the SBI com- 
pany’s total investment (equity capital 
plus outstanding loans) in a single 
small-business concern must not be more 
than 20 percent of the SBI company’s 
paid-in capital and surplus, 

The following questions and answers 
will help to make clear the act’s provi- 
sions on this subject: 

1. Question. What is equity capital? 

Answer. Capital obtained by a busi- 
ness concern from the sale of its com- 
mon stock. 

2. Question. Why is it called “equity 
capital“? 

Answer. Because the owner of the 
stock has an equity, or ownership share 
in the business concern. 

3. Question. Does the business firm 
have to repay the capital which it re- 
ceives from the buyers of its common 
stock? 

Answer. No. Buying common stock 
gives the purchaser an ownership claim 
on the assets of the business. 

4. Question. What responsibilities does 
the business concern have to its stock- 
holders? 

Answer. It has only a general obliga- 
tion to try to make profits, in which 
case the stockholders share propor- 
tionately in the company’s dividends. 

5. Question. Can the business concern 
buy back the stock it has issued? 

Answer. No, except in rare circum- 
stances. 

6. Question. Does common stock pay 
the owner a specified rate of interest? 

Answer. No. Common stock does not 
call for the payment of interest; it calls 
for the owner to receive a certain share 
of whatever dividends the company may 
declare. 

7. Question. To obtain equity capital 
under the Johnson-Patman Act, must a 
small-business concern be incorporated? 

Answer. Yes. But unincorporated 
small-business concerns may obtain 
loans under the act. (See chapters IV, 
V, and VI.) 

8. Question. How may a small-busi- 
ness concern obtain equity capital under 
the act? 

Answer. Only from an SBI company. 

9. Question. May an SBI company in- 
vest in a small-business concern simply 
by purchasing the concern’s stock? 

Answer. No. To invest in a small- 
business concern’s common stock, the 
SBI company must first purchase “con- 
vertible” debentures of the small-busi- 
ness concern; after this it may exchange 
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the convertible debentures for common 
stock. 

10. Question. What is a convertible 
debenture? 

Answer. In the act, these are called 
“debenture bonds.” This means that 
they must carry a specified rate of in- 
terest and have a specified maturity date. 

11. Question. What makes them “con- 
vertible“? 

Answer. Convertible“ means that be- 
fore the bonds mature, the bondholder 
may choose to exchange his debentures 
for common stock in the company. 

12. Question. Who decides whether or 
not an SBI company may purchase con- 
vertible debentures in any particular 
small-business concern? 

Answer. The SBI company alone de- 
cides this. The Small Business Ad- 
ministration will issue general regula- 
tions concerning the operations of the 
SBI companies, but SBA has no author- 
ity to interfere in the individual invest- 
ment decisions of the SBI company. 

13. Question. When must the deben- 
ture bonds be paid off? 

Answer. The act places no maximum 
time for these bonds. It does, however, 
require that the SBI company obtain 
SBA’s approval of its debenture bond 
program. 

14. Question. What interest rate will 
the small-business concern have to pay 
on its debenture bonds? 

Answer. The act places no limitation 
on this, except here again this is one of 
the items in the SBI company’s program 
for which it must obtain the general ap- 
proval of SBA. 

15. Question. May the debenture bonds 
be paid off before they are due? 

Answer. Yes. The small-business con- 
cern has a right, upon 3 months’ notice, 
to repay any or all of its bonds on any 
interest payment date. 

16. Question. Who decides whether or 
not convertible debentures will be ex- 
changed for common stock in the small- 
business concern? 

Answer. Under the act, the SBI com- 
pany has the option. The small-business 
concern has no such option. 

17. Question. Under the act, may the 
SBI company and the small-business 
concern have an understanding or a 
contract, at the time convertible deben- 
tures are issued, calling for these deben- 
tures to be converted into common 
stock? 

Answer. Yes. There is nothing in the 
act which prohibits such an agreement 
being made at any time. 

18. Question. Must the debenture bonds 
be converted into common stock? 

Answer. No. The SBI company, or the 
holder in due course, has the option. 

19. Question. What is meant by the 
“holder in due course“? 

Answer. This is a person who has 
purchased the debenture bonds, or 
otherwise acquired them in a legal way. 
The SBI company has the right to sell 
these bonds; and the purchasers may in 
turn resell them. 

20. Question. How many shares of 
common stock of the small-business con- 
cern can be exchanged for the small- 
business concern’s convertible deben- 
tures? 
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Answer. The exchange rate will be 
fixed at the time the convertible deben- 
tures are issued. This will be based on 
the “sound book value“ of the small- 
business concern’s stock as determined 
at the time the debentures are issued. 

21. Question. May a small-business 
concern which already has debts or ob- 
ligations outstanding obtain equity capi- 
tal from an SBI company? 

Answer. Yes. But the SBI company 
may require such a concern first to re- 
finance any or all of its indebtedness, 
so that all of the concern’s debt is held 
by the SBI company. 

22. Question, May a small-business 
concern obtain other loans or issue other 
obligations after it obtains equity capi- 
tal from an SBI company? 

Answer. The small-business concern 
must agree that it will not incur any fu- 
ture debt without the approval of the SBI 
company, which must be given the first 
opportunity to finance such new debt. 
SBA may provide for certain minor ex- 
ceptions. 

Iv. HOW A SMALL~BUSINESS CONCERN MAY OB- 

TAIN LONG-TERM LOANS FROM SMALL-BUSI- 

NESS INVESTMENT COMPANIES 


The act authorizes SBI companies to 
make loans to both incorporated and 
unincorporated small-business concerns. 
The main points are: 

First. Such loans must be of “such 
sound value, or so secured, as reasonably 
to assure repayment.” 

Second. Such loans may be made for 
terms up to 20 years, and the SBI com- 
pany may extend the term up to another 
10 years if such extension will aid in 
orderly liquidation of the loan. 

Third. Such loans may be made 
either directly by the SBI company, or 
in participation with other lending insti- 
tutions. 

Fourth. The amount which an SBI 
company may have outstanding to a 
single small-business concern may not 
be more than 20 percent of the SBI 
company’s paid-in capital and surplus— 
except with the approval of SBA. 
(Amount outstanding includes both 
loans and stock investments.) 

The following questions and answers 
will give more details: 

1. Question. What is a small-business 
concern? 

Answer. The Johnson-Patman Act 
specifies that the same definitions which 
SBA makes for its regular loan program 
under the authority of the Small Busi- 
ness Act will also apply to the new act. 

2. Question. May partnership firms 
and single-proprietorship firms obtain 
loans from an SBI company? 

Answer. Yes, and small corporations 
may also obtain such loans. 

3. Question. Must a small-business 
concern put up security to obtain a loan 
from an SBI company? 

Answer. Not necessarily. The loan 
must be “of such sound value, or so se- 
cured, as reasonably to assure repay- 
ment.” This means that if the small- 
business concern has good management 
and good earning prospects, the SBI 
company need not require security. 

4. Question. For what purposes may 
an SBI company make loans to small- 
business concerns? 
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Answer. Any good business purpose. 
The act states to provide such concerns 
with funds needed for sound financing, 
growth, modernization, and expansion.” 

5. Question. Can loan funds obtained 
from an SBI company be used for work- 
ing capital? 

Answer. This depends upon the 
agreement reached between the small- 
business concern and the SBI company. 
The act permits it. 

6. Question. May an SBI company 
make a loan in participation with other 
lending institutions? 

Answer. Yes. The SBI company may 
make a loan where it puts up part of 
the money and one or more banks or 
other lending institutions put up the 
other part. This may be done on either 
an “immediate” or a “deferred” basis. 

7. Question. What is meant by im- 
mediate” participation? 

Answer. This is where the SBI com- 
pany puts up its part of the money at 
the time the loan is made. 

8. Question. What is meant by de- 
ferred” participation? 

Answer. This is where the other lend- 
ing institution puts up all of the money, 
but the SBI company agrees it will put 
up some specified part at a later time— 
if called upon to do so. 

9. Question. May an SBI company 
“guarantee” 100 percent of a deferred 
participation loan? 

Answer. No. The act says an SBI 
company cannot agree to put up more 
than 90 percent of a loan made on a 
deferred participation basis. 

10. Question. What is the maximum 
loan that an SBI company can make to 
a single small-business concern? 

Answer. There is no special maximum 
for loans by themselves. But an SBI 
company cannot tie up more than 20 
percent of its own paid-in capital and 
surplus in any single small-business con- 
cern without SBA’s consent. 

11. Question. Exactly what is included 
in this maximum amount? 

Answer. This amount must include 
loans, convertible debentures, stock ac- 
quired through convertible debentures, 
and all other obligations of the small- 
business concern held by the SBI com- 
pany. 

12. Question. May SBI companies 
make loans to new small-business con- 
cerns? 

Answer. Yes. New concerns may be 
formed ‘with the help of SBI loans. 

13. Question. What interest rate will 
small-business concerns pay on loans 
from SBI companies? 

Answer. The act does not specify, but 
it does require SBA to set the maximum 
rate. Where SBI companies make loans 
in participation with other institutions, 
this maximum will apply only to the 
SBI company’s share of the loan. 

V. HOW A STATE DEVELOPMENT COMPANY MAY 
OBTAIN UNSECURED LOANS UNDER THE ACT 
The act—section 501—authorizes SBA 

to make loans to State development 

companies to “assist in carrying out the 
purposes of the act.” State develop- 
ment companies are those which have 
been chartered by a number of the 
States to foster industrial development. 
State development companies chartered 
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after passage of the act will also be 
eligible. The main features of the au- 
thority are: 

First. Any funds SBA advances to a 
State development company must be in 
exchange for obligations of the com- 
pany, containing an interest rate and 
such other terms as SBA may fix. 

Second. The funds need not be se- 
cured by anything more than the gen- 
eral obligation of the State development 
company. 

Third. The total amount of obliga- 
tions which SBA may hold at any one 
time may not exceed the total amount 
of funds borrowed by the State develop- 
ment company from all other sources. 

The following questions and answers 
will give more details: 

1. Question. For what purpose may 
SBA make loans to State development 
companies? 

Answer. Such loans must be for the 
purpose of financing small-business con- 
cerns. 

2. Question. Can SBA make loans to 
a State development company if that 
company engages also in other activities 
besides financing small-business con- 
cerns? 

Answer. Yes. SBA may make such 
loans without regard to the kind of use 
or investment which the State develop- 
ment company makes of funds which 
it obtains from other sources. 

3. Question. What security must a 
State development company offer in or- 
der to obtain a loan from SBA? 

Answer, It need not offer any security 
more than its general obligation to re- 
pay. 

4. Question. What claim on the assets 
of a State development company may 
SBA accept as security? 

Answer. The act requires that funds 
lent by SBA have as high a priority as 
funds obtained by the State develop- 
ment company from any source after 
date of enactment of this act. This does 
not apply to funds borrowed by the 
State development company before the 
act was passed. 

5. Question. What is the maximum 
loan SBA can make to a State develop- 
ment company? 

Answer. There is no limit, except that 
a State development company cannot 
have outstanding from SBA an amount 
greater than the amount which that 
State development company has bor- 
rowed from all other sources combined. 

6. Question. Does the amount of 
paid-in capital in a State development 
company determine the maximum loan 
which the company may obtain from 
SBA? 

Answer. No. The limitation in the 
act refers to the amount which the 
State development company has “bor- 
rowed” from all other sources. 

7. Question. What is the maximum 
term of a loan which SBA may make to 
a State development company? 

Answer. The act specifies no maxi- 
mum number of years. 

8. Question. What is the maximum 
interest rate which a State development 
company will have to pay on an SBA 
loan? 

Answer. SBA will determine; the act 
states no maximum. 
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VI. HOW SMALL-BUSINESS CONCERNS MAY OB- 
TAIN SECURED LOANS THROUGH STATE AND 
LOCAL DEVELOPMENT COMPANIES 
The act—section 502—authorizes SBA 

to make secured loans to both State 

and local development companies where 
the proceeds of the loan are to be used 
solely to assist one or more identifiable 
small-business concerns in certain ways. 

The term “local development company” 

is not defined, and any local organiza- 

tion may qualify if it meets standards 
set by SBA. The main points are: 

First. The proceeds of the loan must 
be used solely to assist identifiable 
small-business concerns for a sound 
business purpose approved by SBA. 

Second. The proceeds of the loan can 
be used only for plant construction, con- 
version or expansion, including the ac- 
quisition of land. 3 

Third, Such loans must be so secured 
as reasonably to assure repayment. 
Fourth. The maximum loan is $250,- 
000 for each identifiable small-business 
concern; and the loan may be made in 
participation with other lending insti- 
tutions. 

Fifth. Such loans can be made for 
periods of no more than 10 years, plus 
estimated construction time, except that 
SBA may renew the loan for periods up 
to 10 years, if such renewal will aid the 
orderly liquidation of the loan. 

Sixth. SBA cannot make such loans 
to any local development company after 
June 30, 1961, but can continue making 
such loans to State development com- 
panies. 

The following questions and answers 
will give more details: 

1. Question. How is a small-business 
concern defined for purposes of a loan 
which may be made through a State or 
local development company? 

Answer. The same as for SBA’s regu- 
lar loan program. 

2. Question. How are State and local 
development companies defined for pur- 
poses of such loans? 

Answer. The act gives no definition, 
because it was intended that any State 
or local development company whose 
purpose is to foster industrial develop- 
ment in the State or locality may qualify 
if it meets the standards to be issued 
by SBA. 

3. Question. For what purpose can 
SBA make State and local development 
loans? 

Answer. The proceeds of the loan 
must be used to construct, convert, or 
expand a plant, and some of the pro- 
ceeds may also be used to acquire land 
needed for the project. 

4. Question. May SBA make loans for 
plant construction, conversion, or expan- 
sion regardless of the size of the business 
or the plans for using the plant? 

Answer. No. It must be to assist one 
or more small-business concerns in a 
sound business purpose approved by 
SBA. 

5. Question. Can SBA make loans of 

this type without security? 

Answer. No. The act requires that 
the loan be so secured as reasonably to 
assure repayment. This means there 
must be a pledge of specific tangible as- 
sets. 
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6. Question. How does the security for 
a loan under this section of the act— 
section 502—differ from the security on 
which SBA may make a loan to State 
development companies only, as dis- 
cussed in chapter V? 

Answer. The unsecured loans which 
SBA may make to State development 
companies discussed in chapter V must 
be of such sound value that repayment 
is reasonably assured. This does not 
necessarily require the pledge of specific 
tangible assets. 

7. Question. What is the largest loan 
SBA can make to a single State or local 
development company? 

Answer. $250,000 for each separate 
small-business concern that is involved 
in the project. 

8. Question. Why may more than one 
small-business concern be involved in a 
single plant construction, conversion, or 
expansion? 

Answer. Because sometimes several 
small-business concerns wish to pool 
their resources to build a plant, or to 
convert a plant building, which is large 
enough to accommodate the several 
firms. Congress recognized this in 1956 
when it amended the Small Business Act 
so as to authorize SBA “to make pool 
loans”’—Public Law 85-536, 85th Con- 
gress, section 7 (a) (5). Pool loans 
which can also be made under the new 
act allow SBA to make a loan to a cor- 
poration formed by a group of small- 
business concerns in an amount up to 
$250,000 for each small-business concern 
forming the corporation. The proceeds 
of such loans, however, must be used for 
the purpose of obtaining—for the use of 
the small-business concerns—raw ma- 
terials, equipment, inventories, or sup- 
plies, or for establishing facilities to carry 
out any of these purposes. 

9. Question. What is the maximum 
number of small-business concerns that 
may participate in a pool loan? 

s Answer. There is no maximum num- 
er. 

10. Question. What is the maximum 
amount which can be lent to a State or 
local development company on a se- 
cured loan? 

Answer. There is no limit, except the 
limit of $250,000 for each identifiable 
small-business concern to be assisted. 
For instance, if 10 small-business con- 
cerns participate, the amount of the loan 
may be $250,000 for each, or $2,500,000. 

11, Question. Must the small-business 
concerns that are to be assisted own the 
plant, or become owners of the plant, for 
which loans may be made under the new 
act? 

Answer. No. These small-business 
concerns may only rent the plant or use 
it under some other terms. It is ex- 
pected that either the local development 
company or the small-business concerns 
themselves will usually own the plant, 
but the act does not require this. 

12. Question. May loans made to State 
and local development companies be 
made by SBA in participation with banks 
and other lending institutions? 

Answer. Yes. SBA may make such 
loans on either an immediate or a de- 
ferred participation basis. In the case 
of “deferred” participation, SBA cannot 
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guarantee more than 90 percent of the 

original amount of the loan. 

13. Question. In the case of a partici- 
pation loan, do the funds applied by the 
bank or other lending institution count 
against the loan limit of $250,000 per 
small-business concern? 

Answer, No. Only the amount which 
SBA lends, or is committed to lend under 
a deferred participation agreement, 
counts against the maximum. 

14. Question. In participation loans, 
may the funds supplied by the bank or 
other lending institution be used for 
working capital rather than for plant 
construction, conversion, or expansion? 

Answer. No. These loans can be made 
only for the purpose which has been 
specified. However, the bank or other 
lending institution is free to make a 
separate loan to supply working capital. 

15. Question. What interest rate must 
be paid on SBA loans to State and local 
development companies? 

Answer. The interest rate will be fixed 
by regulations to be issued by SBA. 

16. Question. For what period of years 
may State and local development com- 
pany loans be made? 

Answer. For any period up to 10 years. 
In addition, SBA may extend or renew 
these loans for periods up to another 10 
years, if this will aid in the orderly liqui- 
dation of a loan, 

VII. HOW THE TAX BENEFITS PROVIDED BY THE 
TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS ACT OF 1958 APPLY 
TO SMALL BUSINESS AND SMALL-BUSINESS IN- 
VESTMENT COMPANIES 
As originally introduced, the bills to 

create the Small Business Investment 

Act of 1958 (S. 3651 and H. R. 12064) 

contained important amendments to the 

Federal tax laws which were intended to 

encourage investment in the new SBI 

companies and to encourage SBI com- 
panies to invest in the stocks of small- 
business concerns. Before the legisla- 
tion was finally passed, these tax provi- 
sions were transferred to another bill 

(H. R. 8381), which became the Techni- 

cal Amendments Act of 1958. 

The Technical Amendments Act of 
1958 is another important small-busi- 
ness enactment by Congress in 1958. It 
contains tax benefits for small business 
generally—not just SBI companies. The 
most important benefits for small-busi- 
ness firms generally are these: 

(a) Small firms may write off, for tax 
purposes, 20 percent of the cost of tangi- 
ble personal property (machinery, equip- 
ment, etc.) used in the trade or business, 
in the year of purchase; this applies to 
purchases of “used” as well as new“ 
equipment; the new 20-percent writeoff 
in the first year is in addition to the nor- 
mal depreciation allowance that may be 
charged off in the first year; it is a 
speed-up depreciation privilege, not a 
“tax forgiveness,” and if taken will re- 
duce the normal depreciation available 
in later years. It applies to both in- 
corporated and unincorporated firms; it 
can be applied only to the first $10,000 
of investment in the year, or $20,000 in 
case of a joint return; the property must 
have a useful life of 6 years or more; 
and the property must have been ac- 
quired after December 31, 1957. 

(b) Individuals and corporations who 
invest in the stock of small firms and 
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suffer a loss on that stock may, for tax 
purposes, treat such a loss as an ordi- 
nary loss rather than as a capital loss; 
but investors who enjoy a capital gain 
may still treat it asa capital gain. How- 
ever, the ordinary loss applies only to 
new stock purchased from the small- 
business concern, not to stock purchased 
from others. 

(c) A net operating loss for any tax- 
able year ending after December 31, 
1957, may be carried back and deducted 
against income for 3 years previous, in- 
stead of only the 2 preceding taxable 
years. 

(d) Corporations may have a $100,000 
credit, instead of a $60,000 credit, for 
determining the special surtax on ac- 
cumulated earnings. 

(e) Estate taxes may be postponed and 
paid in 10 annual instaliments, where the 
estate is largely an interest in a closely- 
held business, by paying an interest 
charge of 4 percent. 

(f) Small corporations having no more 
than 10 stockholders, and deriving their 
income mostly from trade or industry, 
may elect to be excused from paying the 
corporate income tax, in which case 
undistributed income, or losses, would be 
included in the individual tax returns 
of the stockholders. 

The benefits which apply to SBI com- 
panies, and to investors in SBI com- 
panies, are as follows: 

First. Dividends which the SBI com- 
pany receives on stocks of small-business 
concerns are 100 percent exempt from 
the corporate income tax. The normal 
rule for corporations is that dividends 
received on stocks of other corporations 
are only 85 percent exempt. 

Second. Investors, both individuals 
and corporations, in the stock of an SBI 
company who suffer a loss on that stock 
may take an ordinary-loss deduction, 
rather than a capital-loss deduction. 

Third. The SBI company that suffers 
a loss on its investment in convertible 
debentures or in the stock of a small- 
business concern may take an ordinary- 
loss deduction rather than a capital-loss 
deduction. 

The following questions and answers 
will give more details: 

1. Question. Does the new “speedup” 
depreciation apply only to corporations? 

Answer. No. Individuals who receive 
income from business partnerships or 
sole proprietorships may take deductions 
for this on their individual income tax 
returns. 

2. Question. Can the new “speedup” 
depreciation be used for buildings? 

Answer. No. It can be used only for 
tangible personal property. This means 
machinery and equipment of all kinds 
used in the business. 

3. Question. Can retail stores use the 
new “speedup” depreciation? 

Answer. Yes. Cash registers, refrig- 
erators, counters, air conditioners— 
things of that kind are eligible, if they are 
expected to have a useful life of 6 years or 
more. 

4. Question. What is the maximum 
amount of the new speedup depreciation 
that may be charged off for machinery or 
equipment in the year when the pur- 
chase is made? 
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Answer. Twenty percent of the cost, 
but no more than $10,000 in case of an in- 
dividual income tax return, and $20,000 
in case of a joint return. 

5. Question. Can the new 20-percent 
depreciation be deducted in the first year 
in addition to the amount of the depre- 
ciation normally allowed for the first 
year? 

Answer. Yes. 

6. Question. If the new speedup de- 
preciation is used in the first year, what 
depreciation rate may be used in the sec- 
ond year? 

Answer. Only the normal rate which 
would have applied if the new speedup 
depreciation privilege had not been used. 

7. Question. Is the new speed-up de- 
preciation privilege a “tax forgiveness’’? 

Answer. No. Whatever depreciation 
is taken in the first year must be sub- 
tracted from the amount which could 
have been taken in later years. 

8. Question. Is there any new speed- 
up depreciation for the second year after 
the machinery or equipment is pur- 
chased? 

Answer. No. After the first year only 
the normal depreciation rate previously 
provided in the law can be taken. 

9. Question. When an investor suffers 
a loss on an investment, what is the ad- 
vantage of taking an ordinary loss 
rather than a capital loss? 

Answer. An ordinary loss means that 
he can deduct it from the amount of 
the income on which the income tax 
must be paid. A capital loss means that 
he can use the loss only to offset a capi- 
tal gain, 

10. Question. Can an ordinary loss be 
taken in case of a loss on the stock of 
any small-business concern? 

Answer. No. The taxpayer must have 
bought the stock from the smali-business 
concern, and under a corporate plan 
adopted after June 30, 1958. The stock 
must be among the first $500,000 of capi- 
tal raised by the corporation after 
June 30, 1958, and the paid-in capital 
plus surplus of the corporation must not 
exceed $1 million. 

11. Question. What is the maximum 
amount of ordinary-loss deduction which 
a taxpayer may take for losses suffered 
on the stock of small-business concerns? 

Answer. $25,000 in the case of an indi- 
vidual return, or $50,000 in the case of a 
joint return. 

12. Question. What is the advantage 
of being able to carry a net operating loss 
back for 3 years, instead of only for 2 
years? 

Answer. This increases the chances 
that a firm which suffers a loss can ob- 
tain an immediate refund of taxes paid 
in earlier years. 

13. Question. May an operating loss 
incurred in 1958 be carried back for 3 
years? 

Answer. Yes. The new 3-year carry- 
back provision is available for any tax- 
able year ending after December 31, 1957. 

14. Question. What is the advantage 
of having a $100,000 credit, instead of a 
$60,000 credit, for determining the spe- 
cial surtax on the accumulated earnings? 

Answer. This means that corporations 
may hold a larger amount of accumu- 
lated earnings without having to prove 
that the funds are needed in the business. 
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The increased amount of the credit bene- 
fits smaller corporations more than 
larger corporations. 

15. Question. What is the purpose of 
allowing a postponement of the estate 
tax where the estate consists largely of 
an interest in a closely held business? 

Answer. Sometimes a family is forced 
to sell a small family business—usually 
to a larger firm—in order to raise money 
to pay the estate tax. 

16. Question. Must an SBI company 
pay any corporate income tax on divi- 
dends received from stocks held in small- 
business concerns? 

Answer. No. Such dividends are 100 
percent tax exempt. 

17. Question. Will interest payments 
received by an SBI company on converti- 
ble debentures of small-business con- 
cerns be subject to the Federal income 
tax? 

Answer. Yes. The new law exempts 
dividend payments, but not interest pay- 
ments. But of course the concern mak- 
ing the interest payments may deduct 
them as a business cost. 

18. Question. May SBI companies 
treat any loss they suffer on investments 
in stocks in small-business concerns as 
an ordinary-loss deduction? 

Answer. Yes. Such losses may occur 
only when the SBI company sells the 
stock or a small-business concern is 
liquidated. 

19. Question. May an SBI company 
treat as an ordinary-loss deduction any 
losses it may suffer on convertible deben- 
tures of small-business concerns? 

Answer. Yes; the new act gives these 
benefits for convertible debentures also. 

20. Question. May both corporate and 
individual investors take an ordinary- 
loss deduction for losses suffered on 
stocks in SBI companies? 

Answer. Yes. 

VIII. HOW SMALL-BUSINESS INVESTMENT COM- 
PANIES MAY OBTAIN EXEMPTIONS FROM THE 
SECURITIES ACT OF 1933, THE TRUST INDEN- 
TURE ACT OF 1939, AND THE INVESTMENT COM- 
PANY ACT OF 1940 
To make it easier to form and operate 

small-business investment companies, 

the act—section 307—authorizes the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission to ex- 
empt the SBI companies from the regis- 
tration requirements of the Securities 

Act of 1933 and the Trust Indenture Act 

of 1939. In addition, the act gives SBI 

companies an outright exemption from 

section 18 (A) and (B) of paragraph 1 

of the Investment Company Act of 1940. 

The main features are as follows: 
First. The Securities Act of 1933 re- 

quires a corporation to file a registration 

and comply with certain other SEC reg- 
ulations when it makes a public offering 
of securities—including stocks, bonds, 
and other securities—exceeding $300,000 
in any 1 year. In addition, this act gen- 
erally requires the company issuing less 
than $300,000 of securities to notify the 

regional office of the SEC and to file a 

copy of its offering circular. 

The new act authorizes the SEC to 
exempt offerings of SBI companies from 
either or both of these requirements. 

Second. The Trust Indenture Act of 
1939 makes certain requirements for 
companies issuing bonds, notes, and 
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other debt securities to provide a trus- 

tee to protect the rights and interests of 

the purchasers of such securities and to 
comply with other provisions of the act 
and SEC regulations. 

The Small Business Investment Act of 
1958 authorizes the SEC to exempt SBI 
companies from these requirements 
where the SEC finds that the require- 
ments are not necessary in the public 
interest and for the protection of in- 
vestors. 

The Trust Indenture Act of 1939 al- 
ready exempts offerings of not more 
than $250,000 made during 12 consecu- 
tive months where the debt security is 
not issued under an indenture, and it 
exempts offerings of $1 million or less 
in 36 consecutive months when they are 
issued under an indenture which limits 
the total securities outstanding to $1 
million. 

The SEC may issue special regulations 
providing for the exemption of SBI com- 
panies which might otherwise come 
under the first two acts—the Securities 
Act of 1933 and the Trust Indenture Act 
of 1939. 

Third. Section 18 of the Investment 
Company Act of 1940—title 15, United 
States Code, sections 80a—18—forbids a 
“registered closed-end” investment com- 
pany to issue debt securities unless it has 
assets to cover at least 300 percent of 
such securities, and it also sets out pro- 
hibitions against paying stock dividends 
under certain conditions, 

The new act exempts SBI companies 
from these provisions of law. 

IX. HOW UNIVERSITIES, COLLEGES, AND RESEARCH 
GROUPS MAY OBTAIN GRANTS FOR SMALL-BUSI- 
NESS RESEARCH 
The act—section 602—transfers from 

the Federal Reserve banks the funds re- 

maining in the Federal Reserve’s 13b 
authority—approximately $27.5 million— 
and makes these funds available to the 

Small Business Administration to be used 

in making grants for small-business 

studies, research, and counseling. The 
main features of SBA’s authority to make 
such grants are: 

First. The grants are to be made to 
States, State agencies, State development 
companies, colleges, and universities. 

Second. The grants must be used for 
studies, research, or counseling relating 
to managing, financing, or operating 
small-business concerns. 

Third. No more than 1 grant can be 
made in any 1 State in any 1 year; and 
no single grant may exceed $40,000. 

Applications for grants should be 
made to the Small Business Administra- 
tion. 

X.—HOW A SMALL-BUSINESS CONCERN IS 

DEFINED 

The Small Business Act of 1953, as 
amended, defines a small-business con- 
cern as one which is “independently 
owned and operated and which is not 
dominant in its field of operation.” 

And that act places on the Small Busi- 
ness Administration the duty of making 
more precise definitions for the various 
industries or lines of business. 

The Johnson-Patman Act specifies 
that the term “small-business concern” 
shall have the same meaning as in the 
SBA Act. This means that whatever def- 
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initions the SBA has in effect for its reg- 
ular loan program will also apply to the 
new program. According to SBA regu- 
lations in effect on August 15, 1958, the 
definitions were generally as follows: 

Retail and service trade firms: Most 
of these are small if their annual gross 
sales are $1 million or less. 

Wholesale firms: Most of these are 
small if their sales are under $5 million. 

Manufacturing firms are small if they 
employ 250 workers or less, and are large 
if they employ more than 1,000 workers. 
If in between 250 and 1,000 workers, the 
definition depends upon the kind of in- 
dustry. 

SBA has more exact definitions for 
specific industries. If you cannot be sure- 
whether your firm qualifies as small by 
the general definitions above, write to the 
nearest regional or branch office of the 
Small Business Administration, or to the 
Small Business Administration in Wash- 
ington, D. C. SBA has authority to ex- 
pand these definitions, so they change 
from time to time. 


URBAN REDEVELOPMENT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tlewoman from Massachusetts [Mrs. 
Rocers] is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I am glad the urban redevel- 
opment bill has passed, because Lowell, 
Mass., which is in my District, is one of 
the cities that is designated to receive 
aid from this bill. It has been difficult 
to get what is necessary for the Lowell 
area and other parts of my District. In- 
dustries have been taken away, and we 
have had a difficult time. I hope this 
bill will render great benefit to the coun- 
try. I do not like certain provisions in 
the bill, but I believe on the whole it will 
the beneficial. Small business has not 
done all it could to help us. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. May (at the request Mr. SabLAk) 
on account of illness. 

Mr. Tracu of Texas (at the request of 
Mr. KI DAY) for 10 days on account of 
official business. 

Mr. Jones of Missouri for the week 
of August 18-23 on account of attending 
field training of Missouri National Guard 
at Camp Ripley, Minn. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. MADDEN, for 20 minutes, on Tues- 
day. next. 

Mr. To.terson to transfer his special 
order for today to Tuesday. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Monday next 
after the regular business of the day 
and the special orders heretofore en- 
tered that I may address the House for 
30 minutes to do honor to two retiring 
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Members of the New Jersey delegation, 
Mr. WOLVERTON and Mr. KEAN. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

To Mr. Sixes (at the request of Mr. 
McCormack?) for 15 minutes on Monday 
and Tuesday of next week. 

To Mr. Rees of Kansas for 10 minutes 
on Monday next. 

To Mr. Bray (at the request of Mr. 
Tuomson of Wyoming) for 15 minutes 
on Monday next. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorpD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mrs. Kee in three instances and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. RoosEvELT and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. Byrne of Illinois in three instances 
and to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. ToLuerson in two instances and 
to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Doo xx and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Lrsonartr (at the request of Mr. Mc- 
Cormack) and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. ScHWENGEL (at the request of Mr. 
THOMSON of Wyoming) the remarks he 
made in Committee of the Whole, and 
to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Osmers (at the request of Mr. 
THomson of Wyoming) and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. Moore (at the request of Mr. 
THOMSON of Wyoming) and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. Bray (at the request of Mr. THOM- 
son of Wyoming) and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 


S. 1258. An act for the relief of M. Sgt. 
Robert A. Espe; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 1801. An act for the relief of Guerdon 
Plumley; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2728. An act to amend the act entitled 
“An act to authorize the District of Colum- 
bia government to establish an Office of Civil 
Defense, and for other purposes,“ approved 
August 11, 1950; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

S. 3028. An act for the relief of Laszlo 
Cseri; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 3224. An act to improve opportunities 
for small business concerns to obtain a fair 
proportion of Government purchases and 
contracts, to facilitate procurement of prop- 
erty and services by the Government, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

S. 8727. An act to amend the Public 
Health Service Act, as amended, so as to 
clarify the functions and responsibilities of 
the Surgeon General with respect to inter- 
national health activities, to encourage and 
facilitate international cooperation in the 
conquest of disease and the promotion of 
health, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
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S. 3814. An act for the relief of Dorothy 
Margarethe Hadjisky; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

S. 3950. An act for the relief of Maria Mi- 
celi; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 3968. An act to amend Public Law 85- 
422; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

S. 3970. An act to facilitate the acquisition 
of real property under the District of Colum- 
bia Alley Dwelling Act; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

S. 4031. An act to amend section 223 of 
the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act 
of 1952, as amended, relating to change of 
educational or training program by an 
eligible veteran; to the Committee on Veter- 
ans’ Affairs. 

S. 4061. An act for the relief of Francesco 
Riso; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 4088. An act to approve a repayment 
contract negotiated with the Heart Moun- 
tain Irrigation District, Wyoming, and to au- 
thorize its execution; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTIONS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills and joint resolutions 
of the House of the following titles, 
which were thereupon signed by the 
Speaker: 


H. R. 13. An act to amend sections 323, 
$31, 334, 335, 336, 337, 363, and 376 of, and 
to add a new section to, the Bankruptcy 
Act approved July 1, 1898, and acts amend- 
atory thereof and supplemental thereto; 

H. R. 376. An act to prohibit trading in 
onion futures on commodity exchanges; 

H. R. 1168. An act to clarify the applica- 
tion of section 507 of the Classification Act 
of 1949 with respect to the preservation of 
the rates of basic compensation of certain 
officers or employees in cases involving 
downgrading actions; 

H. R. 1329. An act for the relief of Mass- 
man-Patti-Tanner and Mitchell; 

H. R. 1339. An act for the relief of the 
Malowney Real Estate Co., Inc.; 

H. R. 2062. An act for the relief of John 
F. Smith; 

H.R. 2338. An act for the relief of the 
Security Feed & Seed Co.; 

H. R. 2592. An act for the relief of Lucy 
Rolandone; 

H. R. 3630. An act to amend the Veterans’ 
Benefits Act of 1957 to provide that an 
additional aid and attendance allowance of 
$150 per month shall be paid to certain 
severely service-connected disabled veterans 
during periods in which they are not hos- 
pitalized at Government expense; 

H. R. 6239. An act to amend sections 1461 
and 1462 of title 18 of the United States Code. 

H. R. 6382. An act to subject naval ship 
construction to the act of June 30, 1936 (49 
Stat. 2036), as amended; 

H. R. 6448. An act for the relief of Cathryn 
A. Glesener; 

H. R. 6589. An act for the relief of Eliza- 
beth C. Garner and Charles P. Garner; 

H. R. 6773. An act for the relief of Bonifacio 
Santos; 

H. R. 7198. An act for the relief of Col. Rus- 
sell King Alspach; 

H. R. 7738. An act for the relief of the 
State of New York; 

H. R. 7746. An act for the relief of Elmer 
L. Conrad and others; 

H. R. 7779. An act to authorize free transit 
at the Panama Canal for vessels operated by 
State nautical schools; 

H. R. 8002. An act to provide for improved 
methods of stating budget estimates and esti- 
mates for deficiency and supplemental ap- 
propriations; 
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H. R. 8249. An act to provide for the ad- 
justment by the Secretary of the Army of 
the legislative jurisdiction exercised by the 
United States over lands within the Fort 
Custer Military Reservations, Mich.; 

H. R. 8407. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Margaret N. Meister; 

H. R. 8732. An act for the relief of Ella H. 
Natafalusy: : 
H. R. 8905. An act for the relief of Hubert 
D. Thatcher, Robert R. Redston, Andrew E. 
Johnson, William L. Barber, Alex Kamkoff, 

and William S. Denisewich; 

H. R. 9160. An act for the relief of Geno- 
veva Rioseco Caswell; 

H.R.9180. An act for the relief of Mr. 
and Mrs. John R. Hadnot; 

H. R. 9197. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Sumpter Smith; 

H. R. 9627. An act to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to convey certain lands 
in Alaska to the city of Ketchikan, Alaska; 

H. R. 9721. An act to amend section 1482 
of title 10 of the United States Code to pro- 
vide for the payment of transportation ex- 
penses of certain survivors of deceased serv- 
icemen to attend group burials in national 
cemeteries; 

H. R. 9740. An act to convey certain land 
to the Makah Tribe of Indians; 

H. R. 9765. An act for the relief of Mr. 
Marion S. Symms; 

H. R. 9783. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Henry Oscar (Olga McCurdy) Ramsey; 

H. R. 9851. An act for the relief of Tsuyako 
Ikeda; 

H. R. 9993. An act for the relief of Miss 
Mary M. Browne; 

H. R. 10045. An act to provide for the sale 
of all of the real property acquired by the 
Secretary of Commerce for the construction 
of the Burke Airport, Va.; 

H. R. 10173. An act to provide for the trans- 
fer of title to certain land at Sand Island, 
T. H., to the Territory of Hawaii, and for other 
purposes; 

H. R. 10515. An act for the relief of Harley 
D. Rucker; 

H. R. 11133. An act to amend section 7 of 
the Administrative Expenses Act of 1946, as 
amended, to provide for the payment of travel 
and transportation cost for persons selected 
for appointment to certain positions in the 
continental United States and Alaska, and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 11236. An act for the relief of Arthur 
G. Williams; 

H. H. 12204. An act for the relief of Peter 
A. Beklemishev, Michael Linden, and Serge 
Oulassuk; 

H. R. 12217. An act to amend paragraph 
(2) of subdivision (c) of section 77 of the 
Bankruptcy Act, as amended; 

H. R. 12256. An act for the relief of Al- 
phonse E. Jakubauska; 

H. R. 12364. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Viola Barksdale; è 

H. R. 12624. An act for the relief of Palmer- 
Bee Co.; 

H. R. 12776. An act to revise, codify, and 
enact into law, title 23 of the United States 
Code, entitled “Highway”; 

H. R. 12942. An act for the relief of Walter 
H. Berry; 

H. R. 12907. An act to amend the Fair La- 
bor Standards Act of 1938 with respect to the 
frequency of review of minimum wage rates 
established for Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands; 

H. R. 13151. An act for the relief of Everett 
A. Ross; 

H. R. 13170. An act to amend title 10, 
United States Code, to provide for a perma- 
nent professor of physical education at the 
United States Military Academy; 

H. R. 13404. An act to amend section 404 
(c) (1) of the Postal Field Service Compen- 
sation Act of 1955 to grant longevity credit 
for service performed in the Panama Canal 
Zone postal service; 
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H.R. 13455. An act to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended; 

H. J. Res. 424. Joint resolution to improve 
the administration of justice by authorizing 
the Judicial Conference of the United States 
to establish institutes and joint councils on 
sentencing, to provide additional methods of 
sentencing, and for other purposes; 

H. J. Res. 595. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 634. Joint resolution to facilitate 
the admission into the United States of cer- 
tain aliens; and 

H. J. Res. 652. Joint resolution to facilitate 
the admission into the United States of cer- 
tain aliens. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of the 
following titles: 

S. 13. An act for the relief of Hsiu-Kwang 
Wu and Hsiu-Huang Wu; 

S. 92. An act for the relief of Robert Karia; 

S. 160. An act for the relief of Georgios 
Ioannou; 

S. 166. An act to amend the laws granting 
education and training benefits to certain 
veterans so as to extend, with respect to cer- 
tain individuals, the period during which 
such benefits may be offered; 

S. 228. An act for the relief of the Cham- 
berlain Water Co., of Chamberlain, S. Dak; 

S. 400. An act for the relief of Paul Thury; 

S. 489. An act for the relief of Mary K. 
Ryan and William A. Boutwell; 

S. 761. An act for the relief of Charles C. 
and George C. Finn; 

S. 784. An act for the relief of Dwight S. 
Sharer; 

S. 1110. An act for the relief of Sono 
Hoshi; 

S. 2004. An act for the relief of George 
and Emma Clifford; 

S. 2052. An act for the relief of Heinz 
Farmer; 

S. 2262. An act for the relief of Hasan 
Muhammad Tiro; 

S. 2629. An act for the relief of John J. 
Spriggs; 

S. 2935. An act for the relief of Mary 
Louise Shields Wilkinson; 

S. 2936. An act for the relief of Feofania 
Bankevitz; 

S. 2943. An act for the relief of Ketutua 
Olteanu; 

S. 2983. An act for the relief of Bernabe 
Miranda and Manuel Miranda; 

S. 2989. An act for the relief of Salvador 
Miranda; 

S. 3010. An act for the 
Mararac; 

S. 3031. An act for the relief of Joseph 
Daniel Maeda Betterley (Toshikazu Maeda); 

S. 3055. An act for the relief of Ronald H. 
Denison; 

S. 3130. An act for the relief of Georgios 
Papakonstantinou; 

S. 3131. An act for the relief of Amile 
Hatem and Linda Hatem; 

8. 3192. An act for the relief of Edeltraud 
Maria Theresia Collom; 

S. 3270. An act for the relief of Nick Tsa- 
likis; 

S. 3305. An act for the relief of Adaman- 
tia Papavasiliuo; 

S. 3316. An act for the relief of Kiyoshi 
Ueda; 

S. 3330. An act for the relief of Leopoldo 
Rodriquez-Meza and Adela Rodriquez Gon- 
zales; 

S. 3333. An act to facilitate the insurance 
of loans under title I of the Bankhead-Jones 
Farm Tenant Act, as amended, and the act 
of August 28, 1937, as amended (relating to 
the conservation of water resources), and 
for other purposes; 
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S. 3354. An act for the relief of Fuad E. 
Kattauh; A 

S. 3401. An act for the relief of Cho Hack 
Youn; 

S. 3402. An act for the relief of Nessime 
Kadoch; 

S. 3404. An act for the relief of Duolatram 
Chattulane Chavez; 

S. 3421. An act for the relief of Alexander 
Nagy; 

S. 3598. An act for the relief of Feiga 
Chirinsky Roseman; 

S. 3615. An act for the relief of Wendy 
Levine; 

S. 3641. An act for the relief of Gertrude 
Yang Koo; 

S. 3665. An act for the relief of Choe Kum 
Bok; 

S. 3894. An act for the relief of Joseph H. 
Lym, doing business as the Lym Engineering 
Co.; and 

S. 4002. An act to authorize the Gray Reef 
Dam and Reservoir as a part of the Glendo 
unit of the Missouri River Basin project. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on the following 
dates present to the President, for his 
approval, bills and joint resolutions of 
the House of the following titles: 


On August 14, 1958. 

H. R. 3820. To amend sections 490 and 645 
of title 14, United States Code, relative to the 
settlement of claims of military and civilian 
personnel of the Coast Guard, and for other 


purposes; 

H. R. 4804. For the relief of the Newington 
School district, New Hampshire; 

H. R. 6701. Granting the consent and ap- 
proval of Congress to the Tennessee River 
Basin water pollution control compact; 

H. R. 7260. To amend title 18, United 
States Code, section 3651, so as to permit 
confinement in jail-type institutions or 
treatment institutions for a period not ex- 
ceeding 6 months in connection with the 
grant of probation on a one-count indict- 
ment; and 

H. R. 9022. To amend title 10, United 
States Code, to authorize the Secretaries of 
the military departments to settle certain 
claims in the amount of $5,000, or less, and 
to partially pay certain claims which are 
certified to Congress. 

On August 15, 1958: 

H. R. 13. To amend sections 323, 331, 334, 
335, 336, 337, 363, and 376 of, and to add a 
new section to, the Bankruptcy Act approved 
July 1, 1898, and acts amendatory thereof 
and supplemental thereto; 

H. R. 1244. To provide for the development 
by the Secretary of the Interior of Independ- 
ence National Historical Park, and for other 

urposes; 

H. R. 3140. For the relief of Erika Goren- 
stein Nathanson; 

H. R. 4635. To provide for settlement and 
entry of public lands in Alaska containing 
coal, oll, or gas under section 10 of the act 
of May 14, 1898, as amended; 

H.R.7330. For the relief of Demetrius 
Daskalakis; 

H. R. 7466. To provide for the establish- 
ment of a facility of the Vicksburg National 
Military Parks; 

H. R. 7725. For the relief of Shizuko Sese 
Sheveland; 

H. R. 8308. To establish the use of humane 
methods of slaughter of livestock as a policy 
of the United States, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 8478. Amending the Hawaiian Homes 
Commission Act to permit the establishment 
of a post office on Hawaiian homelands, and 
for other purposes; 
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H. R. 11123. Providing for the extension of 
certain authorized functions of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to areas other than the 
United States, its Territories and ns; 

H.R.13021. To amend section 41 of the 
Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Com- 
pensation Act so as to provide a system of 
safety rules, regulations, and safety inspec- 
tion and training, and for other purposes; 

H. J. Res. 424. To improve the administra- 
tion of justice by authorizing the Judicial 
Conference of the United States to establish 
institutes and joint councils on sentencing, 
to provide additional methods of sentencing, 
and for other purposes; 

H. J. Res. 595. For the relief of certain 
aliens; 

H. J. Res. 620. For the relief of certain 
aliens; and 

H. J. Res. 636, To waive certain provisions 
of section 212 (a) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act in behalf of certain aliens. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 7 o’clock and 3 minutes p. m.), under 
its previous order, the House adjourned 
until Monday, August 18, 1958, at 12 
o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


2235. A letter from the Administrator, 
Foreign Agricultural Service, Department of 
Agriculture, transmitting a report concern- 
ing agreements concluded under title I of 
the Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954 (Public Law 480, 83d 
Cong.), pursuant to Public Law 128, 85th 
Congress; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

2236. A letter from the Secretary of De- 
fense, transmitting the semiannual report 
of the Secretary of Defense and the semi- 
annual reports of the Secretary of the Army, 
Secretary of the Navy, and the Secretary of 
the Air Force, for the period from July 1 to 
December 31, 1957, pursuant to section 202 
(d) of the National Security Act of 1947, 
as amended; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

2237. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of the Navy, transmitting a report showing 
receipt of payment of $5,407.42 from Toth 
Motorships Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del., own- 
ers of the motor vessel Julius H. Barnes, in 
full settlement of a claim for damage to the 
Coast Guard cutter Aurora, pursuant to 
title 14, United States Code, section 647 (b); 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2238. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, relative to the case of 
Margaret Anne McSherry, nee Finn, also 
known as Mary Ellen Finn, A-5066275, in- 
volving suspension of deportation under the 
provisions of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act of 1952; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio: Committee on House 
Administration. House Resolution 688. 
Resolution authorizing payment, out of the 
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contingent fund of the House, of expenses 
incurred by the Special Committee to In- 
vestigate Campaign Expenditures, 1958; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2633). Or- 
dered to be printed. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama: Committee on 
Public Works. S. 1985. An act to authorize 
the preparation of plans and specifications 
for the construction of a building for a Na- 
tional Air Museum for the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, and all other work incidental 
thereto; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2634). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi: Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
S. 2114. An act to amend the act of March 
3, 1901 (31 Stat. 1449), as amended, to in- 
corporate in the Organic Act of the National 
Bureau of Standards the authority to ac- 
quire land for field sites, to undertake con- 
struction and improvement of buildings, and 
for other activities; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2635). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. HARRIS: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. S. 2119. An act to ex- 
pedite the utilization of television facilities 
in our public schools and colleges, and in 
adult training programs; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 2636). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi: Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
S. 3694. An act to amend the act of Au- 
gust 5, 1954 (68 Stat. 674), and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2637). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
S. 3741. An act to facilitate administration 
and management by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture of certain lands of the United States 
within national forests; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2638). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, 

Mr. VINSON: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. S. 3882. An act to amend the act of 
July 1, 1948, chapter 791 (24 U. S. C. 279a), 
providing for the procurement and sup- 
ply of Government headstones and markers; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2639). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi: Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
S. 4039. An act to authorize the expendi- 
ture of funds through grants for support of 
scientific research, and for other purposes; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 2640). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. HARRIS: Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. H. R. 7166. A bill 
to amend the Railroad Retirement Act of 
1937 and the Railroad Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act; with amendment (Rept. No. 2641). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. HARRIS: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. H. R. 11257. A bill to 
amend the National Science Foundation Act 
of 1950, as amended, and for other purposes; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 2642). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BARDEN: Committee on Education 
and Labor. H. R. 13191. A bill to require 
the Commissioner of Education to encour- 
age, foster, and assist in the establishment 
of clubs for boys and girls especially inter- 
ested in science; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2643). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BARDEN: Committee on Education 
and Labor. H. R. 13757. A bill to encour- 
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age expansion of teaching in the education 
of mentally retarded children through grants 
to institutions of higher learning and to 
State educational agencies; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2644). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. BARDEN: Committee on Education 
and Labor. H. R. 13678. A bill to provide 
in the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare for a loan service of captioned films 
for the deaf; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2645). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H. R. 13262. A bill to amend the Federal 
Crop Insurance Act; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 2646). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. DURHAM: Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. H. R. 13749. A bill to provide for 
cooperation with the European Atomic En- 
ergy Community; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 2647). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. DURHAM: Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. House Concurrent Resolution 376. 
Concurrent resolution to approve agreement 
between the Government of the United States 
of America and the European Atomic Energy 
Community (Euratom) concerning coopera- 
tion to advance the peaceful application of 
atomic energy; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2648). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BARDEN: Committee on Education 
and Labor. H.R. 13241. A bill to provide as- 
sistance to the States for area vocational 
education programs, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2649). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
S. 304. An act to provide for a specific con- 
tribution by State governments to the cost 
of feed or seed furnished to farmers, ranch- 
ers, or stockmen in disaster areas, and for 
other purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 
2650). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. RODINO: Committee on the Judi- 
clary. H.R.13676. A bill to repeal section 
791 of title 18 of the United States Code so 
as to extend the application of chapter 37 of 
title 18, relating to espionage and censor- 
ship; without amendment (Rept. No. 2651). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. HARRIS: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. H. R. 2445. A bill to 
regulate the interstate transportation of lob- 
sters, and to define the term “lobster” for 
the purpose of the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act; with amendment (Rept. No. 
2652). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia: Committee on 
Rules. House Resolution 689. Resolution 
for the consideration of S. 4036, an act to 
stabilize production of copper, lead, zinc, 
acid-grade fluorspar, and tungsten from do- 
mestic mines; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2653). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia: Committee on 
Rules. House Resolution 690. Resolution 
for consideration of H. R. 13523, a bili to au- 
thorize the construction, operation, and 
maintenance by the Secretary of the Interior 
of the Fryingpan-Arkansas project, Colorado; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2654). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. ASPINALL: Committee of confer- 
ence. H. R. 9147. A bill to provide for the 
disposal of certain Federal property in the 
Boulder City area, to provide assistance in 
the establishment of a municipality incor- 
porated under the laws of Nevada, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No, 2655). Ordered to 
be printed. 

Mr. BARDEN: Committee of conference. 
S. 2888. An act to provide for registration, 
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reporting, and disclosure of employee welfare 
and pension benefit plans (Rept. No. 2656). 
Ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BROYHILL (by request): 

H. R. 13773. A bill to amend the Postal 
Field Service Compensation Act of 1955 to 
credit nonpostal Federal service for longevity 
purposes under such act; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. DOWDY: 

H. R. 13774. A bill to amend the act of 
March 3, 1901, to establish certain increased 
penalties in the District of Columbia for 
habitual criminals; to establish the rules 
of evidence to be followed for insanity as a 
defense in criminal prosecutions; to provide 
for the admissibility of confessions in crim- 
inal prosecutions; and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

By Mr. CURTIS of Missouri: 

H. R. 13775. A bill to amend section 104 of 
the Revised Statutes, with respect to con- 
tempt citations in the case of witnesses be- 
fore Congressional committees, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HIESTAND: 

H. R. 13776. A bill to extend and amend 
laws relating to the provision and improve- 
ment of housing and the conservation and 
development of urban communities; and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. DEROUNIAN: 

H. R. 13777. A bill to provide that for 
the purpose of disapproval by the Presi- 
dent each provision of an appropriation bill 
shall be considered a separate bill; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FULTON: 

H. R. 13778. A bill to amend the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 
1949 to permit donations of surplus property 
to volunteer fire-fighting organizations, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Government Operations, 

H. R. 13779. A bill to amend section 170 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to 
increase the amount of the charitable con- 
tributions made by corporations and individ- 
uals which may be deducted from gross 
income, where such contributions are for 
basic research; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

H. R. 13780. A bill to encourage and stim- 
ulate the production and conservation of 
coal in the United States through research 
and development by creating a Coal Re- 
search and Development Commission, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. TABER: 

H. R. 13781. A bill relating to the Italian- 
American World War Veterans of the United 
States, Inc., and the status of that organiza- 
tion under certain laws of the United States; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. BENNETT of Florida: 

H. R. 13782. A bill to amend the Employ- 
ment Act of 1946 to make relative stability 
of prices an explicit aim of Federal eco- 
nomic policy; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, 

By Mr. JONES of Missouri: 

H. R. 13783. A bill to change the name of 
the Legislative Reference Service, to clarify 
its functions, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. PELLY: 

H. R. 13784. A bill to amend the Federal 

Reserve Act to authorize the establishment 
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of 13 Federal Reserve districts; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 
By Mr. SHUFORD: 

H. R. 13785. A bill prohibiting the erec- 
tion of carillons on land of the United States 
near the Arlington Memorial Amphitheater; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr, BECK WORTH: 

H. R. 13786. A bill to eliminate the require- 
ment that veterans have served for 90 days 
or more to qualify for certain benefits under 
laws administered by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration; to the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs. 

H. R. 13787. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide benefits there- 
under for certain individuals who have paid 
social security taxes as employers but have 
not themselves become entitled to such bene- 
fits; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HAYS of Ohio: 

H. R. 13788. A bill to provide for the de- 
nial of passports to members of the Commu- 
nist Party and to persons knowingly engaged 
in activities intended to further the inter- 
national Communist movement; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 
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By Mr. HOSMER: 

H. J. Res. 699. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the Chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy to confer medal on Rear Adm. 
Hyman George Rickover; to the Committee 


By Mr. YATES: 

H. J. Res. 700. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the Chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy to confer medal on Rear Adm. 
Hyman George Rickover, United States Navy; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. FULTON: 

H. J. Res. 701. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy to confer a medal on Rear 
Adm. Hyman George Rickover, United States 
Navy; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr, DEROUNIAN: 

H. J. Res. 702. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relating to appropriations; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DEROUNIAN: 

H. Res. 688. Resolution to provide for the 
unity of Ireland; to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 


August 15 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. GRIFFIN: 

H. R. 13789. A bill for the relief of Ronald 
Ragnar Long; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. GUBSER: 

H. R. 13790. A bill for the relief of Eliza- 
beth B. Phillips; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEATING: 

H.R.13791. A bill for the relief of Pei- 

Shing Li; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. KEOGH: 

H. R. 13792. A bill for the relief of Eva 

Gurman; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. OSMERS: 

H. R. 13793. A bill for the relief of Martin 

Unkovic; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. UTT: 

H. Con. Res. 378. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to the granting of political asylum to 
Andrija Artukovic and his family; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Export Market for Coal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most heartening developments for the 
United States coal industry has been the 
development in recent years of a strong 
export market. During 1957 about 55 
million tons of coal were shipped to 
overseas markets, thus providing jobs 
for a large number of miners. 

Recent developments overseas have 
raised some serious threats to this im- 
portant export market and unless the 
trend is checked it could result in a 
complete loss of these overseas ship- 
ments. As a matter of fact, during this 
year of 1958 we are facing a loss of 12 
million tons in exports. 

Where does this threat to United 
States coal come from? It stems from 
the economic war which the Russians 
have declared upon the United States 
and the West in general. Russia and its 
satellites are going all out to displace 
United States coal in markets which 
were built up through hard work and 
smart, aggressive merchandising. 

The saddest part of the story is that 
many so-called friendly countries are 
using United States dollars, made avail- 
able as a part of the foreign economic 
aid program, in exchange for coal from 
Russia and Poland. 

Other countries which in the past 
have used United States coal are now 
making barter agreements under which 
they exchange their products for Com- 
munist coal. In the long run these 
countries will find that they are paying 
through the nose for this Communist 
coal. In barter exchanges, the Russians 
always charge artificially high prices for 


their coal or else accept products in ex- 
change at a price far below the prevail- 
ing world market. 

The United States coal industry has 
called this serious matter to the atten- 
tion of the State Department. All sorts 
of vague promises have been made that 
proper action would be taken. 

Unfortunately, the practice has not 
stopped. In fact, it has become more 
prevalent in recent months. Just re- 
cently, Argentina concluded a trade 
agreement with Poland under which 
Polish coal will be imported to replace 
about 2 million tons of United States 
coal each year. Japan's deal with Com- 
munist China to use coal from that 
Communist country instead of United 
States coal is another example of the 
type of competition United States coal 
is facing. 

It is my firm belief that the United 
States Government, in its dealing with 
countries which are turning to Commu- 
nist countries for coal, is not exercising 
its full powers in behalf of this. great 
American industry. We should recog- 
nize this is a part of the Russian trade 
offensive and take appropriate action to 
counter it. 

The coal industry is beset by serious 
problems at home. The Government 
encourages the import of residual fuel 
oils from friendly nations despite the 
fact that this “liquid coal” is competing 
directly and unfairly with domestic coal. 

The Government is encouraging Fed- 
eral installations to convert from coal to 
other fuels for heating purposes despite 
the fact that in many instances coal is a 
more dependable and cheaper fuel 
source. 

Now, the Government is standing by 
while the coal industry fights a losing 
battle with Communist coal in foreign 
countries. The Government should step 
in and use all of its influence to help the 
United States coal industry in the fight 
it is waging for important export mar- 
kets against long odds. 


Lithuania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMMET F. BYRNE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the welfare of the Lithuanians enslaved 
by the Communists has long been a deep 
concern of mine. From time to time I 
have been in touch with Ambassador 
eny Cabot Lodge at the United Na- 

ons. 

It gave me heart as I read Ambassador 
Lodge’s reassuring letter of August 19. 
I wish that every American, regardless 
of ethnic origin, could read it. 


UNITED STATES REPRESENTATIVE 
TO THE UNITED NATIONS, 
New York, N. Y., August 19, 1958. 
The Honorable EMMET F. BYRNE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BYRNE: Thank you for 
your letter of August 13. I am grateful to 
you for your kind words of encouragement. 

The United States Government, as you 
well know, is acutely aware of the tragedy 
which has befallen the gallant people of 
Lithuania and her sister Baltic republics. 
The 13th session of the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly will give us, once again, the 
opportunity to remind world opinion of this 
great injustice. 

As President Eisenhower pointed out in 
his recent speech to the special session of 
the General Assembly, “change is indeed the 
law of life.” As long as the Baltic peoples 
retain their will to be independent and 
their friends in the Free World remain un- 
relenting in their opposition to Soviet 
colonial rule, there is reason to think that 
the future holds promise of better days. 
You can be sure that I will continue to do 
everything I can here at the United Nations 
to see that this is the case. 

With all best wishes, 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry CABOT LODGE, 


1958 


As our President said recently, 
“change is indeed the law of life.” 
Within the hearts and minds of every 
man must be impregnated an indomit- 
able will to remain free and to resist all 
efforts of the godless to impose their 
atheistic philosophy on us. 

In the battles that have been fought 
and won, and in those to come, whether 
mental or physical, political or civil, the 
most important quality in assuring vic- 
tory is faith in our objective and our- 
selves. Following this, comes the need 
for assurance of moral support from our 
friends and allies. 

As a Christian nation we must assume 
the responsibility of reassuring the en- 
slaved. There are many ways to assist 
nations and not the least is letting them 
know that we are giving them moral 
support. One of the most important 
elements of human relations is the need 
to put ourselves in the other person’s 
place. 


Trade Agreements Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOR €. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Reciprocal Trade Act has now been ex- 
tended for another 4 years with author- 
ity for our Government to cut tariffs on 
foreign imports up to 20 percent. I 
voted against this extension as I did 
against the last one in 1955. We all 
understand the need for trade with other 
nations and want to increase it wherever 
possible. However, some of us cannot 
understand the utter lack of concern by 
Congress over the welfare of domestic 
industries which have been seriously in- 
jured by cheaply produced foreign im- 
ports. There are many of them such as 
the plywood and fisheries industries, the 
blackberry, raspberry, and daffodil in- 
dustries of the Pacific Northwest. They 
have been badly hurt by imports. My 
vote against the extension of the Trade 
Agreements Act was primarily a vote of 
protest against the lack of concern about 
what happens to these industries and 
others. 

Foreign industries can produce prod- 
ucts much cheaper than can domestic 
industries because of the great difference 
in wages paid to workers. For instance, 
Plywood workers in Japan receive an 
average of 15 cents per hour. In the 
United States the average pay for ply- 
wood workers on the west coast is $2.06 
per hour. Therefore, Japanese plywood 
can be shipped to our country and sold 
at a cheaper price than we can produce 
it. Last year 686 million square feet of 
Japanese plywood was imported into the 
United States. One can easily under- 
stand the effect of such imports upon 
our domestic industry. 

A similar situation exists with respect 
to other United States industries. For- 
eign blackberries, raspberries, fish, daffo- 
dil bulbs take markets away from our 
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own producers. In several instances do- 
mestic industries have closed down and 
have established plants in foreign coun- 
tries. American fish producers have 
moved to Canada. United States ply- 
wood people are building plants or plan- 
ning them in South America, Japan, 
Turkey, Australia, and elsewhere. Other 
American industries have done likewise, 
and more will do so. Unless Congress 
acts to halt the trend we will have some 
real problems in the years ahead. 


Your Congressman Comments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Record a statement 
issued by Representative USHER L. BUR- 
pick, of North Dakota. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


Your CONGRESSMAN COMMENTS ON 
SECRET TREATIES 


(By USHER L. BURDICK) 


WILLISTON, N. Dak.—The following item 
has been carried in the daily press of the 
country, and there is no doubt it is true: 


“UNITED STATES STRENGTHENS BAGHDAD PACT 
TIES UNDER NEW COMMITMENTS 


“Lonpon.—Secretary of State Dulles Mon- 
day night committed the United States to 
defense of Iran, Turkey, and Pakistan as a 
virtual partner in the Baghdad Pact. 

“The pact is being realined to take into 
account the apparent loss of Iraq. 

“Dulles signed up after twice talking with 
President Eisenhower in Washington by 
telephone. American backing was thus 
pledged for security of Western-allied Mos- 
lem nations on or near the Soviet southern 
frontiers. Automatically, the United States 
became more deeply involved in the Middle 
East than ever before. 

“Without technically joining the pact, the 
United States virtually became a member 
through the new obligations undertaken in 
declaration that Dulles signed with leaders 
of the four active members—Iran, Turkey, 
Pakistan, and Britain. 

“With this dramatic stroke, the United 
States immensely increased the strength and 
power of the alliance weakened so badly after 
the violent overthrow of the pro-Western 
Royal Government of Iraq, the fifth member. 

“Iraq was not represented at the Baghdad 
Pact council meeting. The late King Faisal’s 
government had been the lone Arab keystone 
of the pact designed, among other things, to 
bar communism from the Middle East. His 
capital city of Baghdad originally gave the 
alliance its name. 

“A spokesman for Britain said: ‘We greatly 
welcome the strengthening of American ties 
with members of the Baghdad Pact organi- 
zation.’ The declaration provides that the 
United States will promptly enter into two- 


way agreements with Iran, Pakistan, Turkey, 


and Britain. The document expressed deter- 
mination of the signers ‘to maintain their 
collective security and to resist aggression— 
direct or indirect’. 

“Some Western statesmen have accused 
the Soviet Union of indirectly bringing 
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about unrest and revolution in the Middle 
East and threatening other nations in adja- 
cent areas, 

“The countries signing the declaration 
took under consideration whether substan- 
tial alterations should be made in the 
Baghdad Pact and its organization. This 
means that they are not completely sure 
what the new Iraq Government is going to 
do. They feel there may be a bare chance 
that Iraq will continue its membership.” 

Regardless of whether or not we should 
have signed up the name of this Govern- 
ment binding us further into the Baghdad 
Pact, the dangerous thing is that we allow 
the Secretary of State to sign such docu- 
ments. No one in the United States knows 
about what is to be signed except the ex- 
ecutive department, and to allow one de- 
partment to bind this country to a contract 
that may, or possibly will, involve us in war 
is not protecting this Goyernment through 
the representatives of the people. Congress 
has nothing to say, and doesn’t even know 
what is in the mind of the executive de- 
partment. 

The result of executive action like this 
might well amount to a declaration of war 
without the consent or knowledge of the 
Congress, for if we have pledged this Gov- 
ernment to go to the assistance of any 
country, then if that country is attacked, we 
are in a war. 

During the Democratic administrations of 
Roosevelt and Truman, many commitments 
were made without the consent of Congress, 
and now the Republican administration is 
following the same course. No Congressman, 
nor anybody else outside the executive de- 
partment, knows how many contracts we 
have signed and propose to sign. These 
contracts or treaties have the force of law, 
and it appears to me that Congress is not 
needed in dealing with foreign government, 
according to the ideas of those who make 
the agreements. The only safe way to 
handle matters of this kind is to submit the 
treaty to Congress before it is signed. Any 
other course may involve us in war without 
the people knowing a thing about it. If 
there is a good reason for us to enter into 
such a contract a patriotic Congress will 
know it, and we can envision that many of 
these treaties would not be made. 

The executive department handles these 
matters in a secret way and gets away with 
it because any information about a treaty 
before it is signed is marked “secret infor- 
mation,” and that is as far as we can go in 
finding out what is in the wind. It would 
be interesting to the people of this country 
to know how many of these secret treaties 
are in existence today, and to what extent 
they bind the United States to support them. 

Dealing with foreign countries is a live 
issue today, and the Congress of the United 
States should have at least some slight in- 
formation about making contracts that may 
involve us in a war. This last contract with 
the Baghdad Pact countries has all the ear- 
marks of danger to this Nation, but the Sec- 
retary of State signs them as easily as a 
debtor renews a note. 


Conversion of Sea Water to Potable Water 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 15, 1958 
Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, water ex- 


perts have pointed out repeatedly over 
the last few years that many areas of 
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our country face a critical, even perilous 
situation if the water table continues to 
decline. Already water in certain places 
in the great State of California is being 
transported from a source hundreds of 
miles away, at considerable expense to 
the consumers. Were it not for the Colo- 
rado River, for example, large cities in 
California would be in a most trying 
situation. 

The development of a mechanism to 
transform sea water into potable water 
has long since been successfully achieved. 
Fighting ships of large size, certain island 
possessions of the United States, and 
hotels on such islands as Bermuda are 
already equipped with devices which are 
successfully converting sea water into 
drinking water. 

The writer recently witnessed a dem- 
onstration in the State of Connecticut 
where thousands of gallons of drinking 
water were made from salt water suc- 
cessfully and economically. A Bermuda 
hotel is now being equipped with a simi- 
lar installation at a cost not prohibitive 
to its management. 

The major problem today is to devise 
a method of producing large quantities 
of potable water from sea water or 
brackish water—as found in certain 
parts of the Southwest in natural under- 
ground storage—at a cost in keeping with 
a community's ability to pay for it. 

Most processes—and there are a num- 
ber of them—resort to heat as the moti- 
vating factor in conversion, and heat, 
whether generated electrically or by coal 
or oil, is expensive. The introduction of 
atomic energy into the process of conver- 
sion may soon come about. Another pos- 
sibility is that the powerplants of litto- 
rally situated cities will be transformed 
for the dual purpose of supplying not 
only electric power for the community 
but even for the transformation of sea 
water or brackish water into potable 
water in vast quantities. This, of course, 
will be an answer to the problem facing 
many communities. 

Whether the sea water or brackish 
water is converted into drinking water by 
means of radiation, membrane filter— 
osmosis—distillation, or any other way, 
the problem of cost is the paramount 
one. But success in the effort is neces- 
sary if hundreds of thriving communities 
are not to be changed into tombstone 
cities. People will have to remove them- 
selves to areas where water is plentiful. 

The chances of success have been 
multiplied many times by the passage by 
the House of Senate Joint Resolution 135 
on August 12—passed Senate June 10. 
This joint resolution provides for the es- 
tablishment of no less than five water 
demonstration plants designed to dis- 
cover the most feasible and economic 
means of attaining the aforementioned 
objective. Once we find a means of sup- 
plying unlimited quantities of drinking 
water from the sea or from underground 
brackish deposits, man the world over 
will sleep better content in the knowledge 
that one of the basic necessities of life 
is always within his reach. 

The House, as well as the other body, 
is to be commended for the swift enact- 
ment of a most important piece of 
legislation. 
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Thoughts as Adjournment Nears 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMMET F. BYRNE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
all of us are feeling the pressure of these 
crucial days of the 2d session of the 85th 
Congress. We have suffered many losses, 
physically, and a number of our able 
colleagues are withdrawing to pursue 
other activities. Adjournment for some 
can be considered as graduation and for 
others of us, only a change until a new 
curriculum begins. 

I would like to express my sincere good 
wishes to all of my colleagues and in par- 
ticular to my colleagues from Illinois. I 
hope that between now and the time 
Congress reconvenes in January 1959, 
you will each enjoy good health, strength, 
and success. I extend this wish regard- 
less of party and may each of us who 
desires to be returned to Congress be 
successful on November 4. 

The purpose of our being here in this 
great legislative body is to serve the in- 
terests and the well-being of our Nation 
and more specifically, the people whom 
we represent, to the very best and full- 
est of our ability. We sought the office 
and we must assume the responsibility 
willingly. I consider it a privilege to rep- 
resent the Third District of Illinois. 

Many of us disagree as to what is best 
for our country and our constituents. 
We may differ as to what is the best way 
to accomplish our purpose. The impor- 
tant element is not our differences as 
men or as parties but our unity in de- 
siring that, as our loyal and able minor- 
ity leader, JOE MARTIN, says, America 
should come first.” 

As long as the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate lend themselves to 
the privilege of free speech, only found 
so abundantly in the Halls of Congress, 
I believe our Nation may well earn the 
distinction as being the only nation gov- 
erned by men able to survive the myriad 
attacks against her, both from without 
but more lamentably, the attacks from 
within. To our children and grand- 
children, let us bequeath not a spectral 
America but a vibrant America. 

I am deeply appreciative of the fol- 
lowing letter which our minority leader 
sent me: 

OFFICE OF THE MINORITY LEADER, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., August 11, 1958. 
Hon. EMMET F. BYRNE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear EMMET: Congress is about to ad- 
journ, and I cannot let you go home without 
expressing my appreciation of your personal 
loyalty as well as your support of a legisla- 
tive program that is full of outstanding 
achievements. 

Although we Republicans were in a minor- 
ity of 30, we were the driving force that 
brought about most of the program of Pres- 
ident Eisenhower. We were stalwart sup- 
porters of his splendid efforts to maintain 
peace, and we vigorously supported his 
measures to stimulate the business recovery 
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which is now apparent. We were able to de- 
feat some fantastic spending schemes. If 
we had not been successful, the country 
would now be headed toward disastrous in- 
flation and possible bankruptcy. The coun- 
try has profited from your judgment and 
courageous service. 

I do hope you will be successful in your 
fall campaign and with additional recruits 
return to help solve these momentous prob- 
lems that are ahead. As a capable, tested 
legislator you deserve the support of your 
District regardless of party affiliation. 
America should come first. 

With best wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
JosEPH W. MARTIN, Jr. 


Watershed Development Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, I include copy of my 
weekly newsletter Keenotes for the week 
of August 11, 1958: 

KEENOTES 
(By Representative ELIZABETH KEE) 


Conservation of soil and water is one of 
the most pressing problems facing the coun- 
try today. Soil and water are not inexhaust- 
ible. We cannot expect the United States to 
retain its position as the world’s preeminent 
nation if we squander these two precious re- 
sources. 

It is because of the compelling urgency of 
the soil and water problem that I have 
strongly supported the watershed develop- 
ment program—an entirely new cooperative 
approach to the problem of saving of water 
and soil and making the maximum use of 
them and, at the same time, preventing 
damaging floods. 

Congress created the watershed develop- 
ment program in 1954, making it possible 
for the first time for local, State, and Fed- 
eral agencies to enter into agreements to 
control the flow of water in an entire water- 
shed. A number of pilot projects were au- 
thorized, many of which are now nearing 
completion. 

On the basis of a recent study I have made 
on the effects of this program, I am convinced 
that it has been one of the most successful 
conservation programs ever undertaken. The 
cost has been extremely modest, local initia- 
tive has been emphasized, and the role of the 
Federal Government minimized. 

The program operates on the theory that 
floods can be minimized and the maximum 
amount of water retained on the land if the 
problem is attacked at the headwaters of 
small streams. Dams to retard the flow of 
water during flooding are built and channels 
of small streams are cleared of underbrush, 
straightened and deepened to speed the flow 
of water. In addition, farmers in the water- 
shed area build farm ponds, plant trees, and 
begin other practices designed to check the 
flow of water over their lands. 

The Salem watershed in West Virginia was 
one of the first of the pilot projects under- 
taken. It is now practically completed and 
will be dedicated on September 11. The ex- 
periences in watershed development are 
dramatic proof that the program will work. 

During recent heavy rains, after most of 
the work was completed, the level of floods 
was considerably reduced, thereby greatly 
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reducing property damage. Also, water re- 
ceded much faster after flooding rains. The 
flow of water across farmlands, which used 
to carry away tons of rich topsoil, was slowed 
down considerably. 

About seven projects in West Virginia are 
either under construction or in the planning 
stages. Others, including the Brush Creek 
watershed in Mercer County, are being con- 
sidered now. 

One thing I like about the program is the 
fact that local interests must initiate the 
projects. Local groups must also help de- 
fray the costs of construction and mainte- 
nance. The program seems to have won wide 
acceptance on the part of farmers and other 
interested parties. 

When the watershed approach is applied 
nationwide, it should be possible for the 
Federal Government to avoid having to build 
costly downstream flood control dams. If the 
water can be retained in the upper reaches, 
the problems of many downstream areas will 
be solved. 

I regard the watershed legislation as an 
example of what can be accomplished for our 
people when all agencies of government get 
together in a cooperative venture. Not only 
can money be saved but local and State 
initiative is preserved. 

I was gratified to have had the opportunity 
to work and vote for this program in Con- 
gress, and I will continue to do everything 
I can to see that it is carried out as rapidly 
as possible, 


Tenth Anniversary of the Founding of the 
Republic of Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, we note to- 
day the 10th anniversary of the founding 
of the Republic of Korea. 

A fateful and eventual 10 years have 
passed in the life of the Asian republic 
which has been our close friend, and our 
ally in combat. Starting from truly 
humble beginnings among the destruc- 
tion left by war and long foreign occu- 
pation, this ancient land of honorable 
people hardly had established their goals 
and objectives before they were invaded 
and forced to defend at great cost and 
sacrifice their homes and their liberties. 
They were assisted by many free nations, 
and greatly by the United States, for 
the sinister force which threatened their 
independence was the same one that 
threatens the liberties of free men every- 
where. 

After the end of the fighting, the Ko- 
rean people again turned to the tasks of 
developing a country which, although 
without great wealth, does have many 
resources. Not the least of these re- 
sources is the spirit of the people and a 
determination to find their own way and 
be accountable only to their own na- 
tional conscience. 

My interest in the progress of Korea 
is more than casual. I served in mili- 
tary government in Korea from October 
1945 to July 1946 when this brave coun- 
try was attempting to formulate an eco- 
nomic and governmental stability that 
would represent their needs and would 
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permit them to take their place as a free 
nation among other free nations of the 
world. I have returned to Korea several 
times since then so that I am able to at- 
test to the steady progress that they are 
making. In this country I am one of 
the directors of the American-Korean 
Foundation. 

They are making progress. They live 
still in the shadow of the evil which al- 
most engulfed them. We may find it 
difficult to fully understand them at 
times, for our Nation, even in its strug- 
gling years, did not know the kind of 
hazards which have beset Korea in the 
last decade. 

We can take pride in their accomplish- 
ments, for they have demonstrated the 
type of national feeling which turns peo- 
ple to the moral dedication and objec- 
tives which free people share. Their 
ultimate victory will be, in part, our vic- 
tory, for we both seek honorable peace 
based on the freedom and dignity of man. 


Transportation Act of 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, often 
when legislation is being considered by 
the House, dire predictions are made by 
individual Members as to the impact of 
the legislation under discussion. Some- 
times the House is persuaded by these 
predictions and sometimes not. A few 
weeks ago the House had under consid- 
eration the Transportation Act of 1958, 
the so-called railroad assistance bill. 
Just prior to passage I specifically 
warned the Members from the New 
York metropolitan area and a few other 
commuting localities that the bill would 
produce disastrous results. Members of 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 


eign Commerce, and some others, scoffed ` 


at my warnings. The bill passed, how- 
ever, and was signed into law by the 
President on August 12. 

Only one Member of the House, in 
addition to myself, saw fit to vote against 
the bill. 

Unfortunately, confirmation of my 
worst fears was not long in coming. 
Practically at dawn, on August 13, the 
day following the President’s signing of 
the bill, the New York Central Railroad 
posted abandonment notices announc- 
ing the termination in 30 days of its 
West Shore ferry service between Wee- 
hawken, N. J., and New York City. 
These notices had obviously been pre- 
pared long in advance. 

Unless the ICC should intervene, on 
September 13, this century-old vital 
transportation link will be entirely 
abandoned under the new section 13A of 
the Transportation Act of 1958. This 
section grants the railroads the power of 
abandonment, after posting notice, and 
at the same time takes away from the 
public and the community any specific 
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rights to intervene which may have ex- 
isted prior to the passage of the act. 
The same situation exists with respect to 
Erie Railroad ferry service between New 
York and New Jersey. 

There are a few loosely organized 
commuter groups which are working in 
conjunction with several municipalities; 
the Bergen County, N. J., governing 
body; and the attorney general of New 
Jersey in an effort to prevent the catas- 
trophe which will befall thousands of in- 
nocent people should these facilities be 
abandoned. With what limited re- 
sources are available to them, I am sure 
that every effort will be made to have 
the ICC suspend these abandonments 
while the unfairness and unconstitution- 
ality of these provisions in the Trans- 
portation Act can be established in the 
courts. 

In its haste to bail out the railroads, 
Congress has ridden rough-shod over the 
future of many of our people. The eco- 
nomic disturbance, possible loss of em- 
ployment, and the major congestion of 
highways, bridges, and tunnels that will 
be caused, is impossible to estimate at 
this time. In the future, it might be 
well for Congress to consider, in this 
connection, individual rights as well as 
the financial needs of the railroads. I 
favor helping the railroads, but it should 
not be done unless those affected are 
given the right to protect themselves. 

The underlying value of every home 
and business in northern New Jersey is 
threatened by these abandonments. 
Every person, community, and county 
in that area should immediately give full 
support to those leading the fight for 
continued rail and ferry service. 

If justice cannot be obtained from the 
ICC or the courts, then Congress must 
amend the act and fully protect these 
innocent citizens. 


TVA a Costly Burden on Taxpayers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to place in the Recor a statement which 
I made before the House Committee on 
Public Works on July 30, in opposition 
to the TVA revenue bond bill S. 1869. 

As I indicated on that occasion, this 
legislation if enacted could prove to be 
one of the most costly mistakes ever 
made by the Congress, and would impose 
further burdens on the taxpayers in ad- 
dition to the billions of dollars which 
TVA has already cost this country. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT BY HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR., FIRST 
District, WEST VIRGINIA, BEFORE COMMITTEE 
ON PUBLIC WORKS, UNITED STATES HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES, JULY 30, 1958 
Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, I 

appear in opposition to Senate bill 1869. My 

opposition to this bill is based primarily on 
the unfair competitive situation in which 
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others parts of the United States find them- 
selves when competing for the location of 
new industry with the TVA. My position is 
so clearly stated by a news story appearing 
in the Wheeling News-Register of February 
20, 1956, that I would like to quote this story 
in is entirety: 


“VALLEY TAXPAYERS GIVE INDUSTRY TO ALA- 
BAMA—$75 MILLION PLANT LOST BY WEST VIR- 
GINIA TO TVA REGION 
“(By Haze Cochran, News-Register staff 

writer) 


“Ohio Valley residents helped pay to keep 
@ new $75 million aluminum industry from 
locating in West Virginia. 

“They didn’t realize it—but even if they 
had, they couldn’t have done anything 
about it. 

“The decision was made in Washington. 

It's the age-old story of government sub- 
sidy versus free enterprise and fair compe- 
tition. 

“The News-Register learned today that the 
Reynolds Metal Co., the second largest alumi- 
num company in the United States decided 
to locate a huge aluminum plant in TVA 
territory rather than along the Ohio River, 
south of Point Pleasant, probably because of 
the cheaper, Government-subsidized power 
available at Lister Hill, Ala. 

“Philip Sporn, president of the American 
Gas & Electric Service Corp., told the News- 
Register his firm was ‘working on’ locating 
the new industry in West Virginia. 

We were not successful. Reynolds told 
us that our power rate was too high. I can’t 
say that is the real basis, but it was one 
given.’ 

“Sporn said the American Gas & Electric 
gave Reynolds a ‘good rate, the same rate we 
offered to Kaiser Aluminum and Olin- 
Mathieson.’ But, he added, there was a 
large tax component in the American Gas & 
Electric rate. 

They (the Reynolds officials) told me the 
TVA rate was lower.“ 

“Further evidence of the manner in which 
the Reynolds plant was lost to West Virginia 
because of a Government-subsidized power 
project is found in a letter sent West Vir- 
ginia Senators Matthew M. Neely and Harley 
M. Kilgore by M. C. Funk, vice president of 
the Appalachian Electric Power Co., a mem- 
ber firm of American Gas & Electric. 

In his letter, Funk points out that ‘I feel 
sure you will be interested in knowing about 
the latest instance of the pulling of indus- 
tries into TVA territory. This one greatly 
concerns West Virginia.’ 

“According to Funk, the ‘Appalachian Co. 
had been approached by Reynolds Metals Co., 
now the second largest aluminum company 
in the United States, with regard to a pro- 
posed aluminum plant in the Ohio Valley. 

The required 225,000 kilowatts of electric 
power was to be furnished by our company. 
Of course, power is a principal element in 
aluminum cost.’ 

“Funk pointed out that the site of the 
Reynolds aluminum plant was to be at Apple 
Grove, W. Va., some 10 miles below Point 
Pleasant. 

“In the meantime, however,’ Funk told 
the Senators, ‘the Reynolds Co. was negotiat- 
ing with TVA. We knew this and did our 
utmost to land the business for our system 
and West Virginia. 

“In fact,’ he stated, ‘our quoted price for 
power exceeded the TVA price by only one- 
third of the difference between the taxes 
which we have to pay and the scant tax con- 
tribution which TVA makes. 

Nevertheless, Funk’s letters to Neely and 
Kilgore continue, ‘the Reynolds Co. has an- 
nounced that it will locate in Alabama, with 
power to be supplied by TVA. It is reported 
that this new Reynolds plant will cost about 
$75 million.’ 

“In concluding his letters to the Senators, 
the power firm official notes that ‘as a conse- 
quence, TVA will now somehow have to get 
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the money for and to build more steam elec- 
tric power—which, of course, will enable it 
to do more of this same sort of thing.’ 

“And the same sort of thing will mean that 
tax dollars, from residents of the Ohio Valley, 
West Virginia, and Ohio as well as the rest 
of the Nation, will aid the TVA cause. 

Competition in which a substantial por- 
tion of the tax component is eliminated can 
be very deadly,’ Sporn commented. 

“The American Gas & Electric president 
pointed out that 20 cents of every dollar 
private electric firms receive for power sery- 
ice goes to the Government. 

“Excluding the tax component, we can 
give them (industry) a better rate than TVA 
or any of the public power installations. The 
people are being asked to develop the power 
in TVA.’ 

When it comes right to the point,’ the 
head of American Gas & Electric stated, ‘West 
Virginia is going to have to fight for in- 
dustry.’ 

But the State shouldn't have to fight an 
agency which has the weapons.’ 

“He explained that the TVA, through Gov- 
ernment subsidy, has the weapons to at- 
tract industry in the area around such 
installations. 

“Why should the Government so equip 
other States?” he asked. 

“Sporn pointed out that West Virginians 
should naturally be against Government 
power projects. They're in the disinterest of 
the State.’ 

“The power official pointed out that West 
Virginia today is in wonderful shape to at- 
tract new industry with its abundant avail- 
ability of coal and manpower, but it’s going 
to have a tough time meeting Government 
subsidy. 

“There have been other instances of new 
industry being lost to the Ohio Valley and 
West Virginia because of Government-subsi- 
dized power projects. The Reynolds plant 
is merely most recent. 

“In an address delivered as part of the 
Cooper Foundation Series at Swarthmore 
College in 1954—but which is as ‘valid today 
as on the day it was made’—Sporn pointed 
out that ‘a basic difficulty with public power 
is that it is subsidized power and that can- 
not be in the public interest.’ 

The most common form of subsidy of 
public power is the tax route. Interestingly 
enough, it is now being claimed that public 
power operation is more desirable because it 
can be carried out without paying taxes.’ 

It is quite clear that tax savings as such 
do not exist.’ 

So- called savings, by going to a govern- 
mental setup, merely result in the general 
taxpayers, rather than those benefiting from 
the project, paying in additional taxes the 
subsidy granted the tax-free power project. 
A general application of the tax-free subsidy 
principle would result in complete disor- 
ganization of all government.’ 

“Sporn labeled the tax differential an 
irresistible magnet which draws industries 
requiring particularly heavy quantities of 
electric energy ‘from other locations that 
but for taxes are equally as well situated 
and might perhaps otherwise be even more 
favorably situated’.” 


Transportation Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMMET F. BYRNE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr. BYRNE of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
as the House sponsor of the legislation 
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which is now Public Law 625, called the 
Transportation Act of 1958, I wish to 
point out that while we have stepped in 
the right direction, we still have work 
to do next year in the transportation 
area. 

I come from Chicago, which is the 
major hub of railroad activity in Amer- 
ica. My own District, Illinois’ Third, is 
served by and uses 11 railroads. Thou- 
sands and thousands of commuters live 
in the Third District and they depend 
on the trains to take them to and from 
their business. I want the commuters 
throughout the United States to have 
the best, the safest, and the most reason- 
able fare, in their daily commuting to 
and from their offices. 

During the recent weeks I have made 
my views known on the need to assist 
the railroads. They are one of the larg- 
est employers in the Nation. They have 
contributed immeasurably to the health, 
security and progress of America. 

With the increasing gravitation by the 
populace to the suburbs, the commuter 
problem is changing. We must make 
every endeavor to be prepared to have 
an answer to the questions and problems 
arising. I expect to question thousands 
of commuters during the weeks of ad- 
journment to ascertain their suggestions 
and recommendations. When Congress 
reconvenes in January, I plan to intro- 
duce legislation which will facilitate the 
commuter problems, 

In closing, I want to acknowledge the 
debt that Congress, both the Members 
and the committee, owe to the railroads, 
both management and employees, the 
rail and other carrier associations, and 
the public at large, for standing firm 
and urging action now on the railroad 
problems. In unity there is success. 

A particular or special word of praise 
and thanks is due an Illinois gentleman, 
Thomas W. Smiley, executive repre- 
sentative of the Illinois Railroad Asso- 
ciation, located in Chicago. 


A Tribute to Eagles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, be- 
fore the 85th Congress draws to a close 
I must pay tribute to a fraternal organ- 
ization which for years has concerned 
itself with the welfare and well-being of 
the citizens of our great Nation. I refer 
to the Fraternal Order of Eagles which 
has constantly been in the forefront of 
many movements to better the lot of 
their fellow man. Not the least of 
Eagles’ activities has been their efforts 
to bring about a pension or retirement 
program for our elderly citizens. 

When I joined the Eagles organization 
more than a quarter of a century ago it 
was pressing for what was then known 
as the Eagles pension program. Since 
that time State governments as well as 
the Federal Government have adopted 
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pension and retirement programs which 
are designed to assist our elder citizens. 
Much of the credit for these programs 
must go to the Eagles who sparkplugged 
the idea. 

Their activity in this field had much 
to do with the adoption of our national 
social security laws more than 20 years 
ago. Today 75 million persons in the 
United States are currently contributing 
to the social-security program. They 
and their families constitute the great 
majority of American people. Twelve 
million of our people now rely on 
monthly checks from the social-security 
system as the foundation for their eco- 
nomic security. As the years pass, more 
and more of our citizens will receive the 
benefits of the system. 

Since the system was first adopted by 
Congress it has been improved from time 
to time as experience has dictated. The 
coverage has been extended and the 
benefits increased. This pattern will be 
followed in the future, I am sure. 

The second session of the 85th Con- 
gress, during the closing weeks, over- 
whelmingly voted to further improve the 
system. While it did not increase the 
benefits as much as many of us would 
have liked, it did increase payments to 
beneficiaries to the extent of 7 percent. 
It increased from $4,200 to $4,800 the 
annual earnings on which workers could 
pay social-security taxes. Thus, the 
worker could earn a larger retirement 
benefit. 

This Congress also liberalized the dis- 
ability protection under the social secu- 
rity laws. This action certainly needed 
to be taken. Prior thereto the dis- 
ability provisions were too strictly ad- 
ministered. Many disabled persons were 
not permitted to qualify for benefits be- 
cause of the strict provisions and the 
strict application of the law. Now, 
many disabled persons who could not 
previously qualify for benefits may be 
able to obtain relief. Furthermore, 
their dependents will qualify for assist- 
ance where previously they were not 
entitled to help. 

The Eagles organization can well be 
proud of its contributions to the welfare 
of American citizens. I am sure that it 
will continue its efforts in this direction. 
These contributions make every member 
proud to be called an Eagle. 


Judge Eugene McGarry, of the Old 
School, Not Forgotten 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, Judge 
Lou Eugene McGarry died the other day, 
February 24, 1958, at 4:30 p. m., just like 
a real lawyer would wish it—in a pro- 
found sleep, in the place he loved, in his 
law Office. 

He started out as a lad around his 
father’s boiler works, in the early nine- 
ties, and did well. Then, as a young 
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man, he went off to the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War. He came back, got married, 
studied law at night school and became 
alawyer. He specialized in the criminal 
practice. Judge McGarry had 10 chil- 
dren and he reared them well. Lou was 
a real father and proud of his family. 
One boy, Joe, now a colonel in the Air 
Corps, served in World War II, with 
honor, and all the children married. He 
had 32 grandchildren and 8 great- 
grandchildren. His lovely mate died 15 
years ago. 

All in all, he was versatile and clever. 
He knew every trick and kept the prose- 
cution in trouble all the time. We all 
learned things from Lou. 

Congressmen EMMET BYRNE and Ban- 
RATT O'Hara were numbered among his 
good friends. The camaraderie around 
the criminal court building was some- 
thing to talk about in the old days. 
Great prosecutors and the best of the 
criminal defense matched wits and ma- 
neuvered about on the legal field of bat- 
tle, as knights of old. 

The fellows were around the criminal 
court one day and talking of days gone 
by. How men thought of things a little 
differently than they do now. And then 
one perked up, it was an old courtroom 
fan, a curbstone bard, and strictly be- 
tween the two of us, he mentioned a 
lawyer whose name was Lou. 

Said he: 

This fellow was fast on the lip and words 
flowed like a Texas well. He splintered the 
air with his vibrant talk and the juries were 
under his spell. He breezed right through 
a murder trial and gave the State just ell. 
He knew how to talk to juries, the kind that 
had only heard the school bell. (The hi- 
falutin’ guys were too busy to serve a spell.) 


Those days are over now; people got 
smarter with the newspapers, radio, and 
television giving the straight informa- 
tion. Schooling, too, is more to the read- 
ing and writing side. People have better 
training. But in the old days, Lou was 
the best. 

He was a popular person and the peo- 
ple elected him to a judgeship. He was 
crossed up in a big political fight and 
the party did not reslate him. He ran 
as an independent and lost—but nearly 
300,000 voters said Lou was a good 
judge—but the party beat him. 

After leaving the bench he was placed 
by Democratic Party Leader Joseph Gill 
in the recorder’s office as a lawyer in 
the title section, retiring after 10 years, 

He returned to his old love, the crim- 
inal court. He was one of the best brief 
writers of appeals to the supreme court, 
and one of his briefs so impressed the 
supreme court that his contentions as 
to the archaic nature of its operation 
resulted in a complete rewriting of the 
Habitual Criminal Act of the State of 
Illinois. I know, because I introduced 
and passed the law, together with Rep- 
resentative Burhans of Peoria, he in the 
house and I in the State senate, under 
the advisory guidance of Chief Justices 
Daley and Schaefer of the Supreme 
Court of the State of Illinois. 

He practiced law for a while—and 
everybody was glad to help him. He 
came into my office. He died there the 
other day, and the legal fraternity gave 
him a good sendoff to his Maker. 
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In attendance were members of the 
criminal court press, George Wright, 
Chicago Daily Tribune; Art Summer- 
field, Chicago Daily News; and others; 
together with the distinguished lawyers 
of the civil and criminal bar, Crane, 
McDonald, Bieber, Brodkin, Bellows, Pe- 
trone, Stewart, Nicosia, Love, Bulger, 
Brody, Mallerdino, Busch, Meyers, the 
Devine brothers, Schultz, Barbaro, Sca- 
lise, the Stillo brothers, and Altieri. 

Among the outstanding members of 
the bench attending were O'Connell, 
Dougherty, Butler, Crowley, Hartigan, 
Lupe, Sbarbaro, Pope, Cilella, Barth, 
Geroulies, Cornelius Harrington, Mor- 
rissey, Quilici, Green, Dunne, McDer- 
mott, Chelos, Drucker, McSweeney, 
Kula, McCormick, Covelli, Austin, Weiss, 
Padden, Casey, Normoyle, Wells, Demp- 
sey, Barry, Robson, Holmgren, Roberts, 
Kluczynski, Ward, Burke, Bicek, Tucker, 
Leonard, Kiley, Touhy, Lyons, Adesko. 

Do not worry about Lou—he did more 
than his share to make men a happier 
lot. He fought all the way, and strictly 
among these lawyers they said that 
goodhearted Lou was one of the greatest 
lawyers of his time. So we who knew 
him say “Ditto”. And the Good Lord 
will see to it that he makes the Gate 
to the Promised Land. We all are proud 
that we knew Lou, and his good friends 
just ask in their prayers that he travels 
the road to Kingdom Come a little light. 

God is good and sees in man His like- 
— And Lou was a real servant to the 
end. 


Keenotes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, I include copy of my 
weekly newsletter Keenotes for the week 
of August 3, 1958. 

KEENOTES 
(By Representative ELIZABETH KEE) 


The 2d session of the 85th Congress, which 
is rapidly drawing to a close, has been 
marked by three distinct moods: 

1. Congress reconvened amid deep public 
concern over the tremendous Russian ad- 
vances in science and technology as evidenced 
by the launching of two earth satellites. 

2. Public concern shifted early in the 
spring from this grave national problem to 
the growing threat of a serious economic 
recession. 

3. In recent weeks, attention of official 
Washington and the public has shifted to 
foreign affairs and particularly to events in 
the Middle East which have created the 
most serious war threat since Korea. 

This has, indeed, been a momentous ses- 
sion of Congress and, contrary to some who 
have tried to label this a do nothing Con- 
gress, I believe this session will go down in 
history as one of the most productive in 
recent years. 

In many respects, Congress was ahead of 
the administration on matters relating to 
outer space. Congress demanded that posi- 
tive action be taken so this country could 
overtake the lead which the Russians had 
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taken in this vital field. Both Houses ap- 
pointed special committees on space and 
astronautics and let it be known in no un- 
certain terms that they wanted a single new 
agency to direct United States activities in 
space. The result has been the creation of 
a new agency on space and astronautics, and 
in the future all activities will be closely co- 
ordinated. This should save money and, 
more importantly, save time in space devel- 
opments. 

I am sorry that the sense of urgency seems 
to have disappeared. We are still behind 
the Russians and constant driving and push- 
ing will be needed to overtake them. I am 
sure that the Congress will not neglect this 
issue. 

People are alarmed over the high level of 
unemployment and other indications of an 
economic downturn. Recently, there have 
been signs of an upturn, which is good news 
to all of us. But here, too, I am afraid that 
the sense of urgency has gone out of this 
problem. We are not out of the economic 
woods despite the optimistic indications. A 
sound, prosperous America is absolutely 
essential if we are to maintain our freedom. 

An atmosphere of gloom was apparent 
when events in the Middle East assumed 
crisis proportions. There is no denying that 
the situation is extremely grave. As much 
as any of us might deplore the necessity for 
sending American troops into a danger area, 
we can agree, I am sure, that we all must 
support the stand taken by the President. 
Many people here believe the gravest dangers 
are now passed. This may be true, but the 
fact remains that this is a crisis that will 
be with us for along time. We cannot afford 
to allow any temporary easing of the crisis 
to lull us into any feeling of false security. 


Price Fixing Conspiracy Indictment 
Delayed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I 
have written the below quoted letter to 
the Attorney General because of my hope 
that the small-business people of this 
country will not feel that justice is such 
@ cumbersome and slow matter that it 
cannot afford them any adequate relief. 

The case illustrated below is of im- 
portance, and I hope that Members hav- 
ing small gasoline dealers in their Dis- 
tricts will take an ‘nterest in this matter. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include it in the Recorp, as follows: 

Aucust 15, 1958. 
Hon. WILLIAM PIERCE ROGERS, 
Attorney General of the United States, 
Department of Justice, Washington, 
D 


My Dear Mr. ATTORNEY GENERAL: It sur- 
prised me greatly when I recently learned 
that the price-fixing conspiracy indictment, 
in the case of United States v. Standard Oil 
Company, et al., was dismissed by the United 
States District Court for the Northern Dis- 
trict of Indiana, South Bend Division, be- 
cause it was returned by an illegally drawn 
grand jury. The defendants in this case are 
14 major oll companies who were charged 
with an unlawful combination and conspir- 
acy in unlawful restraint of gasoline traffic 
in violation of the Sherman Antitrust Act. 
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Tt was entirely through the efforts of Sub- 
committee No. 5 of the House Small Business 
Committee that facts were uncovered which 
appeared to present a clear case of price fix- 
ing in the South Bend, Ind., area. This 
came to light during one of the subcommit- 
tee’s hearings on distribution practices in the 
petroleum industry last year. 

I immediately sent a telegram to the As- 
sistant Attorney General in charge of the 
Antitrust Division of the Department of Jus- 
tice advising him of the situation and re- 
questing that immediate action be taken to 
determine the existence of possible violations 
of the antitrust laws on the part of the pe- 
troleum companies involved. Transcripts of 
the hearings were promptly forwarded to the 
Department of Justice for evaluation as soon 
as they became available. The information 
contained in these transcripts was deemed 
by the Antitrust Division to be sufficiently 
complete to enable action to be undertaken 
by way of grand jury proceedings which cul- 
minated in the Indictment of these 14 major 
oil companies for alleged violations of the 
Sherman Act. 

I deeply regret that this indictment was 
dismissed, not so much because the subcom- 
mittee had announced that it desired to make 
it a test case in regard to the length of 
time that would elapse in the proceedings, 
but because of the importance of this case 
to the small business segment of the petro- 
leum industry. 

The price fixing in this case arose in con- 
nection with a gasoline price war. The 
hearings of the subcommittee have shown 
that price wars often reduce the retail dealers 
to a desperate financial plight from which 
they are usually unable to extricate them- 
selves. Price fixing associated with such 
situations frequently serves to narrow the 
retailer's normal margin of profit. This 
particular situation also clearly indicates 
that any tampering with retail gasoline prices 
may take the ultimate form of antitrust 
violations. 

In this case it was reported that the jury 
commissioner did not draw the jurors’ names 
in public from a box containing names of at 
least 300 qualified persons as required by 
law, but that the names were picked from 
slips placed on a desk in the office of the 
jury commissioner. The indictment was 
dismissed because certain officials charged 
with the administration and enforcement of 
Federal laws did not perform their respective 
duties in a proper manner. 

The fact that the jury commissioner and 
the clerk of the court were derelict in their 
obligations to follow the mandatory pro- 
visions of the statute dealing with the meth- 
od of selecting a grand jury does not, I sub- 
mit, absolve the Department of Justice of its 
responsibility. Actually the Attorney Gen- 
eral, as the chief law enforcement officer of 
the United States, is vested with complete 
control over all criminal prosecutions 
through the United States attorneys and 
other subordinates. 

The duties of all officers of the Department 
of Justice and all functions of the agencies 
and employees of such Department were, 
with few exceptions, transferred to the At- 
torney General by the 1950 Reorganization 
Plan No. 2. 

It is strange indeed that the United States 
attorney for that district was not more care- 
ful, especially in this case which appears to 
be one of national importance. The United 
States attorney as Federal prosecutor acts 
also in an administrative capacity and has 
wide discretion to be exercised for the gen- 
eral public welfare. Since he is the legal 
advisor of the grand jury and has the duty 
to present evidence to such body, it is, I 
think, not unreasonable to require that he 
make sure that the grand jury is properly 
selected and legally qualified to act, other- 
wise all criminal charges presented by it 
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would be vulnerable to attack and all pros- 
ecutive efforts go for naught. 

The Department of Justice has promised 
to seek a new and valid indictment this 
coming autumn. Frankly, I do not under- 
stand why this matter must be delayed until 
a later date. It is a known fact that the 
longer any case, particularly one involving 
charges of criminal violations, is delayed, the 
more difficult it becomes to obtain a con- 
viction. 

Subcommittee No. 5 of the House Small 
Business Committee has been vitally inter- 
ested in the welfare of the small-business 
man in the petroleum industry. During the 
hearings held by the subcommittee during 
1955, and again in 1957, the records were 
replete with allegations of coercive practices, 
price fixing and other undesirable methods 
of operations, to the detriment of small 
business. 

Here, we have an indictment involving 
some of the biggest corporations in the 
country which was thrown out of court, due 
to what appears to be the obvious incom- 
petence of important officials of the Depart- 
ment of Justice in failing to see that court 
officials comply fully with the express re- 
quirements of statutory law. 

I shall follow this matter with a great deal 
of interest in observing what action is taken 
in its prosecution and what the ultimate 
outcome will be, and will appreciate your 
keeping me fully informed. 

Very sincerely yours, 
JAMES ROOSEVELT. 


United States Foreign Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I have 
prepared a statement in regard to our 
foreign policy and the attitude of some 
of us on that subject. I ask unanimous 
consent that the statement be printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY 


From time to time my colleagues on the 
other side of the aisle have utilized the Sen- 
ate as a forum to discuss the foreign policy 
of the United States. For the most part 
their remarks have been fair and they have 
avoided injecting partisan considerations 
into their discussions. 

They are to be commended not only for 
the light which they have shed on many 
of the problems we face in this precarious 
world, but for the support which they have 
given to the programs of the President. 

In recent weeks, however, my Democratic 
colleagues have begun to harp on the 
theme that the administration has failed in 
leadership; that somehow the administration 
is to be held responsible for the fact that 
the world of 1958 is a precarious place in 
which to live. 

I have searched these recent speeches for 
the positive suggestions which are allegedly 
lacking in the present leadership. I have 
sought to separate the wheat from the chaff. 
I am frank to say that I have found remark- 
ably few kernels of wheat amongst all of 
the words that have been launched on this 
floor. 

It is always easier to demand an idea than 
to develop one. 
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I do not deny that from time to time we 
read in the press or find in the remarks of 
my colleagues the germ of a new idea. But 
many, many times those ideas which are 
supposed to be positive in character are 
nothing more than glittering generalities or 
procedural gimmicks. 

Among the generalities we hear such sug- 
gestions as: 

NATO should be strengthened; or 

NATO must concentrate on economic 
problems; or 

The Algerian problem should be settled by 
giving Algeria commonwealth status; or 

We should concentrate on economic aid 
instead of military aid; or 

We must pay more attention to Latin 
America, or Canada, or southeast Asia, or 
the Middle East. 

I must say if I were the Secretary of State 
I would certainly not know what to do with 
advice of this kind. The Secretary of State 
must live in a world of reality. 

There may be some things he can do and 
some actions he may take which will induce 
change in the current of events. But I sug- 
gest that much of what happens in this 
world is outside the control of the United 
States. 

It is unrealistic to expect that a note from 
Washington will force nationalism into con- 
structive channels; or that a word from the 
President will settle a constitutional crisis in 
France, or Lebanon; or, for that matter, even 
in a neighboring Latin American country. 

It is a wise man—it is a wise nation—that 
realizes its own limitations. 

It seems to me that one of the first steps 
toward international responsibility would be 
for the American people and their represent- 
atives in Congress to realize our limitations, 
This is the first step toward wisdom. 

We cannot legislate peace and security 
throughout the world. 

We cannot extend a little aid here and 
there and expect automatically that our 
troubles will be over. 

Certainly, this Nation is not without influ- 
ence throughout the world. But at the same 
time we must realize that our influence is 
in many instances of a marginal character. 

I can illustrate this fact by referring to 
the situation in India and in China. 

During recent floor debate it was suggested 
that massive doses of economic assistance to 
India would somehow be decisive in preserv- 
ing her independence from Soviet control. 
It was argued that India should not be lost 
to freedom, as was China—a loss attributed 
to a failure to give Generalissimo Chiang 
timely help. 

My point is that the loss of China to the 
side of freedom and the preservation of 
Indian independence are events of such 
magnitude and complexity that what the 
United States does or fails to do is not 
necessarily decisive. In short, our sights 
must be geared to reality. Unless the United 
States imposes a Pax Americana on the 
world—which I do not think we could or 
should do—what this Nation may do in the 
world is important, but not by any means of 
controlling significance. 

I labor this point in order to inject some 
reality in our thinking about problems of 
international relations. It is time for us to 
realize that Dwight Eisenhower is President 
of the United States, and not omnipotent in 
the world. It is as unrealistic to give him 
credit for all that is right about the world 
as it is to hold him responsible for all that 
is wrong with the world. 

The same may be said of Mr. Dulles. He 
handles the foreign relations for the United 
States, and, despite our undoubted power 
and influence, Mr, Dulles cannot snap his 
fingers and bring peace to the Middle East, 
or restore the satellites to freedom. 

If India is to preserve its independence, it 
will be largely because of what the Indian 
people and their leaders do for themselves. 
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And the same is true with respect to many 
of the other problems with which nations 
are burdened. 

The United States, with the most admir- 
able foreign policy we could dream up, can 
only be of marginal influence on the future 
of the Middle East, of Africa, of south Asia, 
and of the Far East. This is not to say that 
we should throw up our hands in hopeless- 
ness, It is only to emphasize that good in- 
tentions may pave some roads, but that the 
hard work of salvation, the building of the 
trails and the heaviest work must come from 
the peoples who are principally concerned. 

We are doomed to continuing disappoint- 
ment in our foreign policy if we do not learn 
to keep our feet on the ground and to base 
our policies on reality instead of fancy. 

I would warn, also, against allowing our- 
selves to be taken in by what I would call 
procedural gimmicks. 

We cannot expect to solve our problems in 
Africa by creating an Assistant Secretary of 
State for African Affairs—even though I sup- 
port that proposition. 

We are not going to solve problems of our 
relationships with Latin America by rushing 
headlong into an all-American summit 
meeting. 

We are not going to bring peace to the 
world by grasping blindly at summit con- 
ferences with the Russians. 

Procedural gimmicks are not without use, 
but let us not condemn the President or Mr. 
Dulles because they have not grasped at the 
procedural gimmicks put forth on the floor 
of the Senate or because they have not 
dreamed up a few such gimmicks of their 
own. 

There have been many times over the years 
I have served in the Senate when I have seen 
my colleagues on both sides of the center 
aisle in moods of frustration. Many times 
this frustration had risen out of events in 
the field of foreign relations. 

I recall the years when Members on this 
side of the aisle were frustrated with the 
foreign policies of members of the other 
party who controlled the executive branch 
of the Government. I detect in some of the 
remarks that I have heard in recent months 
here that my Democratic friends have felt 
some frustration with the foreign policies 
of 1958. 

Now, frustration is a normal, human, emo- 
tion. It has its place in life. But let us 
remember that frustration is an emotion and 
as such it does not provide a solid basis upon 
which to build a foreign policy. 

I do not propose to stand on this floor 
today, or any other day, to try to tell the 
President of the United States how to con- 
duct the foreign policy of the Nation, Al- 
though it is the purpose of our foreign policy 
to promote peace and freedom in this world 
so that the values we cherish and nurture 
may forever be preserved, that purpose may 
best be achieved if we leave its day-to-day 
direction to our President. 

One of the popular topics for students of 
foreign affairs is the role of Congress in the 
formulation of foreign policy. This topic 
is more popular than simple. Indeed, it is 
perhaps easier to describe what the foreign 
policy role of Congress should not be than 
it is to describe what that role should be. 

Certainly, it is not the role of Congress to 
quarter! k every move which the President 
and the Secretary of State undertake. If 
531 Members of Congress were to undertake 
that duty, the main effect would be to tele- 
graph our punches to every nation in the 
world, friend and foe alike. 

Clearly, it is not the role of Congress to 
second guess every act of the Executive, 
telling him how something should have been 
done. It is easy to be smart after the 
event—but this kind of smartness is not very 
helpful. 

The Congress cannot expect to substitute 
for the executive departments in the gather- 
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ing of information upon which our foreign 
policy must be based. We cannot substitute 
for the thousands of able, devoted, members 
of our Foreign Service who are stationed 
throughout the world. 

Finally, it is not the role of Congress to 
“bird dog” the Secretary of State as he 
wends his way through the jungles of inter- 
national relations. 

Yet Congress has a positive role to play in 
the formulation of foreign policy. I would 
stress that in discharging this role, how- 
ever, Congress proceed on the basis of a little 
bit of faith. We should certainly assume 
that the President and the Secretary of State 
are conscientiously working to promote the 
inter-3ts of the United States. 

Mr. Dulles is one of the hardest working 
Secretaries of State this Nation has ever had. 
He may make mistakes, even as Members of 
the Senate do on occasion, but no one can 
deny that his actions spring from the high- 
est motives and his labors have been far and 
above the calls of duty. 

It seems to me that the principal role for 
Congress in the field of foreign policy is to 
try to keep the people and the executive in 
tune. In other words, Congress is exercis- 
ing its proper role when it serves as go-be- 
tween. In some instances, this means that 
we must go to our constituents to explain to 
them and help them understand the reasons 
why certain foreign-policy actions may be 
necessary. In other instances, it is our duty 
to go to the executive and pass on to it the 
views of the American people. 

We must help to link the common sense 
of the American people with the facts and 
the expert advice we receive from those 
Americans who are engaged in the day-to-day 
strategy of foreign policy. 

A good example of the need for explaining 
certain policies to our constituents can be 
found in the mutual-security legislation 
upon which we ant each year. Of course, 
the President can, as we say, “go to the 
people,” but I have never been convinced 
that he can do the carefully tailored job of 
explaining and answering the many ques- 
tions which Americans have about the need 
of this program. That is our job. 

It has been my experience that my Wis- 
consin constituents are quick to grasp the 
importance of the mutual-security program 
to our own security when I can sit with 
them and describe in detail the consequences 
of failure to keep that program going. 

A good example of the influence of the 
people in getting the executive branch to 
tailor its programs to the felt needs of the 
American people was found in the wartime 
resolutions expressing the sense of Congress 
that the United States should help to create 
and should join a postwar international 
organization devoted to the maintenance of 
peace. And in more recent years, I am con- 
vinced that it has been the constant pressure 
of the American people which has kept the 
executive hard at work in seeking reliable 
means to suspend nuclear tests, despite the 
difficulties of negotiating with the Russians 
in this important field. 

Our Government is a Government of sep- 
aration of powers. It works best if the ex- 
ecutive, the legislative, and the judicial 
branches tend to their own knitting. Yet 
we see many instances in which individuals 
in these branches of the Government are 
tempted to tell other branches how to do 
their work while they neglect their own re- 
sponsibilities. This tendency must always 
be resisted. 

Fortunate indeed are we that our Founding 
Fathers devised constitutional safeguards to 
keep our branches of Government separate 
in the discharge of their duties, and unfortu- 
nate indeed are we that the American people 
can sit in ultimate judgment of our faithful 
discharge of our constitutional duties. 
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SATURDAY, AuGust 16, 1958 


Dr. Durwood Fleming, pastor, St. 
Luke’s Methodist Church, Houston, Tex., 
offered the following prayer: 


Father, Thou hast given us life, to be 
handled as a sacred trust; we pray that 
we may hold and use it with respect and 
reverence. Our dignity is tied to Thy 
holiness, and our needs are supplied by 
thy grace. We acknowledge our need 
of Thee for guidance, for comfort, and 
for strength. 

We ask Thee to continue to place Thy 
divine favor upon our President, upon 
his Cabinet, upon our courts and legis- 
lative bodies. We pray especially for 
our Senators—their families, and the 
problems they must face and solve. Keep 
us sensitive to the burdens they bear in 
our behalf, and appreciative of pressures 
and strains under which they are work- 
ing. Refresh and inspire these, Thy 
servants, today. 

And for all Americans we pray: Place 
in our minds insights into Thy purposes; 
place into our characters industry and 
sacrifice; and place within our spirits 
courage and perseverance. Make us 
worthy recipients of our priceless free- 
doms; may they be held so dear that 
they may become the experiences of men 
everywhere. In the name of the Prince 
of Peace, we offer this prayer. Amen. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I know that all the other Members 
of the Senate join me in expressing our 
appreciation for the inspiring message 
which Dr. Durwood Fleming, pastor of 
St. Luke’s Methodist Church, of Houston, 
Tex., brought to us this morning in the 
prayer. He is one of the most distin- 
guished and eminent clergymen in 
Texas, and is the pastor for some of my 
dearest and closest friends. We are 
very much pleased that he has opened 
the session of the Senate this morning 
with prayer. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of 
Friday, August 15, 1958, was dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 2006) to 
relieve the Surgeons General of the 
Army and Navy of certain responsibili- 
ties outside the Department of Defense, 
with an amendment, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills of 
the Senate, each with amendments, in 
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which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 


S. 3683. An act to establish an effective 
program to alleviate conditions of substan- 
tial and persistent unemployment and 
underemployment in certain economically 
depressed areas; and 

S. 4021. An act to establish the United 
States Study Commission on the Savannah, 
Altamaha, St. Marys, Apalachicola-Chatta- 
hoochee, and Alabama-Coosa River Basins, 
and intervening areas. 


The message further announced that 
the House had passed the following bills, 
in which it requested the concurrence 
of the Senate: 


H. R. 274. An act to provide for the tem- 
porary free entry of religious sceneramas 
and other articles imported for exhibition 
by religious societies or institutions; 

H. R. 731. An act to allow a deduction, for 
Federal estate tax purposes, in the case of 
certain transfers to charities which are sub- 
jected to foreign death taxes; 

H. R. 5804. An act to amend section 2038 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relat- 
ing to revocable transfers) ; 

H. R. 5944. An act to amend paragraph 
1629 of the Tariff Act of 1930 so as to provide 
for the free importation of tourist literature; 

H. R. 7670. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that clubs 
shall not be denied exemption from corporate 
income taxes if they would be exempt from 
such taxes as benevolent life insurance asso- 
ciations but for their activities as clubs; 

H. R. 10239. An act to suspend temporarily 
the tax on the processing of paim oil, palm- 
kernel oll, and fatty acids, salts, and com- 
binations or mixtures thereof; 

H. R. 13475. An act to authorize an ex- 
change of lands at the Rochester Fish-Cul- 
tural Station, Ind.; and 

H. R. 13678. An act to provide in the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
for a loan service of captioned films for the 
deaf. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred as in- 
dicated: 


H. R. 274. An act to provide for the tem- 
porary free entry of religious sceneramas and 
other articles imported for exhibition by re- 
ligious societies or institutions; 

H. R. 731. An act to allow a deduction, for 
Federal estate tax purposes, in the case of 
certain transfers to charities which are sub- 
jected to foreign death taxes; 

H. R. 5804. An act to amend section 2038 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating 
to revocable transfers) ; 

H. R. 5944. An act to amend paragraph 1629 
of the Tariff Act of 1930 so as to provide for 
the free importation of tourist literature; 

H. R. 7670. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that clubs 
shall not be denied exemption from corporate 
income taxes if they would be exempt from 
such taxes as benevolent life insurance asso- 
ciations but for their activities as clubs; and 

H. R. 10239. An act to suspend temporarily 
the tax on the processing of palm oil, palm- 
kernel oil, and fatty acids, salts, and com- 
binations or mixtures thereof; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

H. R. 13475. An act to authorize an ex- 
change of lands at the Rochester Fish-Cul- 
tural Station, Indiana; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Forelgn Commerce. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the rule, there will be the 
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usual morning hour; and I ask unani- 
mous consent that statements in connec- 
tion therewith be limited to 3 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. O’MAHONEY, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

H. R. 109. An act to incorporate the Jewish 
War Veterans, U. S. A., National Memorial, 
Inc. (Rept. No. 2420). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, without amendment: 

H. R. 12365. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Suck Pil Ra (Rept. No. 2419). 

By Mr. CHAVEZ, from the Committee on 
Public Works, with amendments: 

H. R. 12808. An act to amend the Federal- 
Aid Highway Act of 1958 to extend for an 
additional 2 years the estimate of cost of 
completing the Interstate System (Rept. No. 
2421). 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. SMATHERS: 

S. 4300. A bill to provide for the temporary 
suspension of duties on certain types of lime- 
stone; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina 
(by request): 

S. 4301. A bill to amend section 3 of the 
act of March 2, 1931 (46 Stat. 1469), to in- 
crease the fees to be paid as compensation 
to certain persons making delivery of special- 
delivery mail; and 

S. 4302. A bill to permit variation of the 
40-hour workweek of Federal employees for 
educational purposes; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

(See the remarks of Mr. JOHNSTON of South 
Carolina when he introduced the above bills, 
which appear under separate headings.) 

By Mr. JACKSON: 

S. 4303. A bill for the relief of Floyd Oles: 

to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SMATHERS: 

S. 4304. A bill to authorize an Under Secre- 
tary of State for Western Hemisphere Affairs; 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. SmaTHers when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 


AVAILABILITY TO CERTAIN COM- 
MITTEES OF CONGRESS SERVICES 
OF EXPERIENCED SCIENTISTS 
AND CONSULTANTS 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I submit a concurrent resolution provid- 
ing for the creation of a panel of not less 
than 100 scientists, to be appointed on a 
rotating basis, to keep Congress advised 
of matters pertaining to the national de- 
fense. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The concur- 
rent resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 119) was referred to the Committee 
on Government Operations, as follows: 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 
of America and the scientific community are 
in urgent need of continuous consultations 
in order to serve the needs of the United 
States of America appropriately and ade- 
quately in the general national interest and 
for the national defense needs in the present 
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period of accelerated research and develop- 
ment; 

Whereas problems and issues of great sig- 
nificance to mankind are daily before the 
Congress of the United States, and the solu- 
tion of many of those problems and issues 
require contributions from the knowledge 
and experience of the scientific community; 
and 

Whereas the Congress has need for consul- 
tation with qualified members of the scien- 
tile community in arriving at timely and 
judicious decisions and procedures: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress that— 

(a) a continuously revised and rotated 

panel of not less than 100 competent and ex- 
perienced members of the scientific commu- 
nity of the United States who are available 
for service on request as scientific consult- 
ants to committees of the Congress should 
be prepared by the Committees on Govern- 
ment Operations of the Senate and the House 
of Representatives; and that select personnel 
of such a panel should be made available to 
the appropriate committees of the Congress; 
and upon committee invitation, at least 
semiannual reporting and/or conferring 
should be arranged and otherwise meetings 
should be called by the request of the chair- 
man of appropriate committees of the Con- 
ess: 

(b) individuals whose names are selected 
for placement upon such panel should be 
chosen from Government officers and em- 
ployees and from individuals in private life 
on the basis of competence, experience, integ- 
rity, availability, and ability to communi- 
cate not only to professional scientists, but 
to laymen; and 

(c) the Committees on Government Oper- 

ations of the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives should devise suitable proce- 
dures to provide for individuals whose names 
are placed on such panel appropriate com- 
pensation and reimbursement for expenses 
incurred while rendering service for Con- 
gressional committees. 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions considered Senate bill 3126, a bill 
to create a Department of Science and 
Technology. In the course of the con- 
sideration of the bill, the committee 
found there had been no regular con- 
sultation between the scientific com- 
munity and Congress. 

The Russian sputniks awakened both 
Congress and the general public to the 
urgent need for accelerated develop- 
ments of basic scientific research, as well 
as the construction of modern defense 
weapons, 

In order to make sound appraisals of 
the programs submitted by the various 
defense forces, the advice of eminent 
a is necessary on a continuous 

asis. 

In December 1957, after the firing of 
the sputniks, Congress called top scien- 
tists to Washington to testify on the 
problems arising from our lag in mis- 
sles and rocket development. 

However, only one committee held 
hearings, and no regular means of col- 
laboration with the scientific commu- 
nity was established beyond the hearing 
date. The accelerated development 
program undertaken by the defense 
forces has produced results which now 
need reexamination and reevaluation. 

During the week of August 9, 1958, the 
Secretary of Defense invited 20 top 
scientists of the United States to review 
the development programs at the Insti- 
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tute of Defense Analysis and to discuss 
the future plans for the fundamental 
research for the Defense forces. In con- 
trast, Congress has not had the benefit 
of current advice on the developments. 
As a consequence, Congress lacks ade- 
quate knowledge on which to base sound 
appropriations. Furthermore, general 
policies in the Middle East and else- 
where cannot be safely made while these 
developments remain without evalua- 
tion by the Congress. 

The concurrent resolution I submit to- 
day supplies a possible means for peri- 
odic reporting and conferring with select 
personnel of the scientific community by 
the committees of the Congress. Such 
a channel is urgently needed. = 

I hope the Senate will give speedy 
and favorable consideration to the con- 
current resolution. 


FLOYD OLES—REFERENCE OF BILL 
TO COURT OF CLAIMS 


Mr. JACKSON submitted the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 379), which was 
referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 

Resolved, That the bill (S. 4303) entitled 
“A bill for the relief of Floyd Oles,” now 
pending in the Senate, together with all 
the accompanying papers, is hereby re- 
ferred to the Court of Claims; and the 
court shall proceed with the same in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of sections 1492 
and 2509 of title 28 of the United States 
Code and report to the Senate, at the earli- 
est practicable date, giving such findings of 
fact and conclusions thereon as shall be 
sufficient to inform the Congress of the na- 
ture and character of the demand as a 
claim, legal or equitable, against the United 
States and the amount, if any, legally or 
equitably due from the United States to the 
claimant. 


INCREASED FEES TO CERTAIN PER- 
SONS DELIVERING SPECIAL-DE- 
LIVERY MAIL 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, by request, I introduce, 
for appropriate reference, a bill to 
amend section 3 of the act of March 2, 
1931 (46 Stat. 1469), to increase the fees 
to be paid as compensation to certain 
persons making delivery of special-de- 
livery mail. I ask unanimous consent 
that a letter from the Postmaster Gen- 
eral requesting the proposed legislation 
be printed in the REcorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the letter 
will be printed in the RECORD, 

The bill (S. 4301) to amend section 3 
of the act of March 2, 1931 (46 Stat. 
1469), to increase the fees to be paid as 
compensation to certain persons making 
delivery of special-delivery mail, intro- 
duced by Mr. JOHNSTON of South Caro- 
lina, was received, read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

The letter presented by Mr. JoHNSTON 
of South Carolina is as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 28, 1958. 
The PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. PRESENT: Submitted herewith, 

for consideration by the Congress, is pro- 
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posed legislation “To amend section 3 of the 
act of March 2, 1931 (46 Stat. 1469), to in- 
crease the fees to be paid as compensation 
to certain persons making delivery of special- 
delivery mail.” 

Section 3 of the act of March 2, 1931 (46 
Stat. 1469), provides: 

“For making special delivery there may be 
paid to the messenger or other person mak- 
ing such delivery 9 cents, for matter of the 
first class weighing not in excess of 2 pounds, 
10 cents for matter of other than the first 
class weighing not in excess of 2 pounds, 15 
cents for mail matter of any class weighing 
more than 2 pounds but not in excess of 
10 pounds, and 20 cents for mail matter of 
any class weighing in excess of 10 pounds. 

Although this provision is not applicable 
to special-delivery messengers at first-class 
post offices, it governs the payment of fees 
as compensation for the delivery of special- 
delivery mail at post offices of the second, 
third, and fourth class, and by rural carriers 
and star route contractors at post offices of 
the first class (25 Comp. Gen. 71, 287). 

The amount of the fees payable as com- 
pensation for such special-delivery service 
has not been increased since the enactment 
of the law on March 2, 1931, whereas the 
compensation received by other postal em- 
ployees has been increased considerably. 
Also increases have been made in the fees 
charged for the mailing of special-delivery 
mail. It is estimated that the increases will 
produce revenue of approximately $6.5 mil- 
lion per annum. Accordingly, it is proposed 
to increase the fees payable under section 3 
of the act of March 2, 1931, to persons mak- 
ing delivery of special-delivery mail. 

The attached legislation is designed to 
accomplish the purpose desired. It will 
modify the present law to specify the persons 
who may now be paid a fee for the delivery 
of special-delivery mail. 

The total expenditures during the fiscal 
year incident to the payment of fees as 
compensation for the delivery of special- 
delivery matter are around $421,000. It is 
estimated that the enactment of the pro- 
posed bill will result in an increase in ex- 
penditures for this service of approximately 
$280,000 per annum. However, in the cir- 
cumstances it is believed that this increase 
in expenditures is warranted. The best in- 
terests of the service demand that reason- 
able compensation be paid and fees 
authorized for personal services in 1931 are 
certainly not adequate for payment in 1958. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
there would be no objection to the submis- 
sion of this legislative proposal to Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR E. SUMMERFIELD, 
Postmaster General. 


VARIATION OF 40-HOUR WORK- 
WEEK OF FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 
FOR CERTAIN PURPOSES 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, by request, I introduce, 
for appropriate reference, a bill to per- 
mit variation of the 40-hour workweek 
of Federal employees for educational 
purposes. I ask unanimous consent 
that the letter of the Administrative As- 
sistant Secretary of the Interior request- 
ing the proposed legislation be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the let- 
ter will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 4302) to permit variation 
of the 40-hour workweek of Federal em- 
ployees for educational purposes intro- 
duced by Mr. JOHNSTON of South Caro- 
lina, was received, read twice by its title, 
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and referred to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

The letter presented by Mr. JOHNSTON 
of South Carolina is as follows; 


UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D. C. July 29, 1959. 
Hon. Ricuarp M. NIXON, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: There is enclosed a 
draft of a proposed bill, “To permit varia- 
tion of the 40-hour workweek of Federal 
employees for educational purposes.” We 
Suggest that the bill be submitted to the 
appropriate committee for consideration 
and recommend that it be enacted. 

Section 210 of the act of September 1, 
1954 (68 Stat. 1112, 5 U. S. C. 944 (2)) 
amended section 604 (a) of the Federal 
Employees Pay Act of 1945 to provide that 
Government agencies shall provide with re- 
spect to all their officers and employees—(A) 
that assignments to tours of duty shall be 
scheduled in advance over periods of not 
less than one week, (B) that the basic 
forty-hour workweek shall be scheduled on 
five days, which shall be Monday through 
Friday wherever possible and the two days 
outside the basic workweek shall be con- 
secutive, (C) that the working hours in 
each day in the basic workweek shall be the 
same, (D) that the basic nonovertime work- 
day shall not exceed eight hours, (E) that 
the occurrence of holidays shall not affect 
the designations of the basic workweek, and 
(F) that breaks in working hours of more 
than one hour shall not be scheduled in 
any basic workday. Certain exceptions are 
made but these exceptions are too narrow 
to give the Department the flexibility 
deemed necessary. 

The purpose of the statute referred to was 
apparently to prevent indiscriminate assign- 
ment of employees to uncommon or incon- 
venient tours of duty. This is of course 
highly commendable and the Department is 
fully in accord with such a legislative aim. 
However, if rigidly construed it would un- 
favorably affect a certain class of em- 
ployees—namely, those needing a variation 
in tours of duty for educational purposes. 

Before the enactment of these provisions 
it was common practice for the Bureau of 
Mines to vary the 40-hour workweek to per- 
mit some of its technical employees to com- 
plete requirements for technical degrees or 
for other educational purposes of direct or 
indirect benefit to both the Bureau and the 
employee. Many of the installations of that 
Bureau are on or near college or university 
campuses and the aid given by the Bureau 
employees in working hour arrangements 
had excellent results in recruitment and de- 
velopment programs. 

Outside education benefits the Govern- 
ment since it broadens the scope of em- 
ployees’ abilities and provides recruitment 
and retention incentive. Advanced educa- 
tion enables employees to keep abreast of 
developments in their fields. This is es- 
pecially important for all Government 
agencies whose main functions are that of 
research and development. 

The Government is already at a serious 
disadvantage in competing with industry 
for professional and scientific personnel in 
pay and opportunities for advancement. 
Industry encourages outside education; 
Many companies permit work schedule ad- 
justments to permit the employee to fur- 
ther his education, and in many cases the 
companies provide the opportunities for 
this outside study free to the employee and 
often on company time. Approval of the 
proposed legislation would aid materially in 
increasing the supply and caliber of scien- 
tists and engineers that are so urgently 
needed in the present critical times. Such 
legislation would not only benefit the Bu- 
reau of Mines but also other bureaus of the 
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Department and other Government agencies 
as well. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that 
there is no objection to the submission of 
this proposed legislation to the Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
D. Orrs BEASLEY, 
Administrative Assistant, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


AMENDMENT OF PACKERS AND 
STOCKYARDS ACT—REPRINTING 
OF BILLS 


Mr. OMAHONEN. Mr. President, on 
the 15th of May the Senate passed Sen- 
ate bill 1356, a bill to amend the anti- 
trust laws by vesting in the Federal 
Trade Commission jurisdiction to pre- 
vent monopolistic acts or practices and 
other unlawful restraints in commerce 
by certain persons engaged in commerce 
in meat products, and for other pur- 
poses. The bill was sent to the House of 
Representatives, but it was never printed 
by order of the House, as it passed the 
Senate. - 

On Tuesday last the House passed 
House bill 9020, a bill to amend the 
Packers and Stockyards Act of 1921, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 

This measure deals with the same sub- 
ject. The House bill has now come over 
from the House, and lies on the table. 
I ask unanimous consent that both these 
measures may be printed for the use of 
the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 


the consideration of executive business, 


to consider the nominations on the 
executive calendar, beginning with the 
new reports. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations and withdrawing the nomi- 
nation of James L. Kinzie, to be post- 
master at Troutville, Va., which nomi- 
nating messages were referred to the ap- 
propriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

B. Hayden Crawford, of Oklahoma, to be 
United States attorney for the northern dis- 
trict of Oklahoma; and 

Paul W. Cress, of Oklahoma, to be United 
States attorney for the western district of 
Oklahoma. 

By Mr. BYRD, from the Committee on 
Finance: 

William M. Drennen, of West Virginia, to 
= judge of the Tax Court of the United 

tates. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be 
no further reports of committees, the 
nominations on the calendar, beginning 
with new reports, will be stated. 


UNITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE 
COMMISSION 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Barbara Bates Gunderson, of South 
Dakota, to be Civil Service Commissioner 
for the remainder of the term of 4 years 
expiring March 1, 1961. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. CLARK subsequently said: Mr. 
President, the Gunderson nomination 
was not acted on during consideration 
of the executive calendar, was it? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Yes, and 
the nomination has been confirmed. 

Mr. CLARK. I had asked to be noti- 
fied before the nomination was consid- 
ered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. To whom 
did the Senator from Pennsylvania 
make his request? 

Mr. CLARK. To Mr. Baker and Mr. 
McDonell. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. No such 
notice has been given to me; on the copy 
of the calendar which I have, the nomi- 
nation is marked “O. K.” 

Mr. President, in view of the request 
of the Senator from Pennsylvania, I ask 
unanimous consent that the vote by 
which the Gunderson nomination was 
confirmed be reconsidered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, do I 
correctly understand that it was the de- 
sire of the Senator from Pennsylvania 
to speak on the nomination before it was 
acted on? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. CARLSON. Very well; I shall not 
object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Texas that the vote by which the 
nomination was confirmed be reconsid- 
ered? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, let me 
state that I expect to speak for less than 
10 minutes on the nomination. It was 
my understanding that the nomination 
would be taken up after the social secu- 
rity bill was disposed of. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I do not 
know who gave the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania that understanding. The Sen- 
ate acts on the executive calendar every 
morning. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. Baker told me. 

If the Senator from Texas wishes me 
to proceed ad lib with my remarks on the 
nomination, I am willing to do so. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. That will be 
agreeable to me. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I rise to 
note an objection to confirmation of the 
nomination of Barbara Bates Gunder- 
son of South Dakota, to be a Civil Service 
Commissioner for the remainder of the 
term expiring March 1, 1961. 

At the outset, let me say that my ob- 
jection has nothing to do with the char- 
acter of Mrs. Gunderson, which I am 
sure is beyond reproach; nor does my ob- 
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jection have anything to do with the 
latent and inherent ability of Mrs. Gun- 
derson, because I am confident that she 
is an extremely able woman. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp, in connection with my remarks, 
the biography of Mrs. Gunderson which 
was approved by her and which was be- 
fore the members of the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service when her 
nomination was under consideration by 
it. 

There being no objection, the biogra- 
phy was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

BARBARA BATES GUNDERSON (Mrs. ROBERT W. 
GuUNDERSON) 

Born: Bradley, S. Dak., March 28, 1917. 

Education: 1938 Yankton College, S. Dak., 
bachelor of arts. 

Marital status: Married. 

Experience: 

1938-41: Radio writer, broadcaster, wom- 
en’s director, stations WNAX, Yankton, 
S. Dak. 

1941-42: Radio director, R. J. Potts, Calk- 
ins & Holden Agency, Kansas City, Mo. 

1942-46: Chief of continuity, featured 
broadcaster, station WOW, Omaha, Nebr. 

1947-49: Chief of continuity, featured 
broadcaster, station KOTA, Rapid City, 
S. Dak. 

Since 1952: Free lance writer, McCalls, 
Seventeen, Saturday Evening Post, Life. 

Since 1952: Member of Republican Na- 
tional Committee; member, Citizens for 
Eisenhower (vice chairman, Pennington 
County, S. Dak.); covice chairman for State 
of South Dakota. 

1954: National cochairman, Citizens for 
Eisenhower Congressional Committee, Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Appeared on 2ist annual New York Her- 
ald Tribune forum, December 1952. With 
Mr. Gunderson, was team of Government 
observers to surplus food distribution, Ger- 
many and France, December to January 1955. 
Member, National Safety Advisory Council 
Spokesman for Republican Women in Poli- 
tics forum, Rockford, III., College. In 1957, 
keynote speaker Status of Women, American 
Association of University Women, Minne- 


apolis. 
Home: 3625 Hall Street, Rapid City, 
8. Dak. 
Present position: Member, Republican 


National Committee. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr, President, from a 
reading of Mrs. Gunderson’s biography, 
it will be clear that Mrs. Gunderson has 
been an active and effective citizen in 
women’s groups in South Dakota; that 
she has made a good living as a radio 
commentator and as a free-lance writer; 
that she is married to a member of the 
bar; and that during her entire career 
she has not had the slightest connection 
with anything remotely having to do 
with personnel management. 

Mr. President, in my opinion there is 
an excellent chance that by the time her 
term expires on March 1, 1961, Mrs. 
Gunderson will have become a good Civil 
Service Commissioner. At the moment 
she knows no more about the work of 
a Civil Service Commissioner than she 
does about the work of a surgeon; prob- 
ably less than she does about the work 
of a lawyer, because her husband is a 
lawyer. In fact, she has absolutely no 
qualifications for the particular position 
to which she has been nominated. 

I say again that my comments are in- 
tended as no reflection on Mrs, Gunder- 
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son. I am sure her activities in tele- 
vision, radio, and public relations work 
would qualify her to be a Federal Com- 
munications Commissioner; would qual- 
ify her for a high position in the United 
States Information Service; would qual- 
ify her for a number of other positions 
in the Government to which her stalwart 
work for the Republican Party probably 
entitles her. 

Mrs. Gunderson is national commit- 
teewoman for South Dakota. I am sure 
she is a good one. Certainly the re- 
sults of party conflicts in South Dakota 
would indicate that the Republican Par- 
ty in which she has played an important 
part has had success in that State. 

If there is one position in the Govern- 
ment of the United States to which Mrs. 
Gunderson should not have been ap- 
pointed, it is as a Civil Service Com- 
missioner. That is a job which calls for 
an individual qualified in personnel ad- 
ministration. That is a job which calls 
for a person who has not had in the im- 
mediate past an active connection with 
partisan politics. 

When the nomination of Mr. Flanagan 
to be a member of the Civil Service Com- 
mission was sent to the Senate by the 
President, I thought that was about as 
bad an appointment as it would be possi- 
ble for the President to make. I am 
glad to say the nomination was with- 
drawn after the facts appeared. 

I am fully aware of the long history 
of advice and consent of the Senate to 
executive nominations. I know it is 
not customary for the Senate to refuse 
to advise and consent to the nomina- 
tions of individuals of good character, 
individuals of intelligence and ability, 
whether or not they have the slightest 
qualifications for the position to which 
they have been nominated. 

For that reason, I do not press the ob- 
jections which I am now filing as a mat- 
ter of record. I merely want these few 
comments to indicate to the people of 
the United States and to the White House 
that the kind of nominations of un- 
qualified persons which are being sent 
to the Senate month after month are 
doing a disservice to the administra- 
tion of the executive arm of the United 
States Government. 

I regret having to make these re- 
marks, because Mrs. Gunderson, in ad- 
dition to being a woman of intelligence 
and ability, is a very charming lady. I 
would not want anything I have said 
here to be taken as a reflection on her, 
in any way. My reflection is not on 
her, but on the White House. The 
Civil Service Commission today stands 
at its low point in history. Its present 
chairman had no particular qualifica- 
tions for his appointment other than 
that he was a defeated member of the 
Republican Party in the Congress of 
the United States from Kansas. The 
minority party member, to be sure, is 
qualified by reason of his long service 
in Government. 

Now we have the name of a nominee 
sent to the Senate who has no knowl- 
edge of personnel administration—a 
charming lady, but one who has never 
employed more than 5 or 6 people. I 
think it is a shame. 
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I have trespassed too long on the time 
of the Senate. I shall take no further 
steps in opposition to the nomination. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
merely wish to say I think the distin- 
guished Senator from Pennsylvania was 
as inaccurate in his statement regarding 
Mrs. Gunderson as he was when he re- 
ferred to the chairman of the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission as being from Kansas. 
He is former Representative Ellsworth, 
from Oregon. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield. I am glad he has 
called my attention to my mistake. I 
apologize for having made it. The REC- 
ono now stands corrected. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. It is true that 
anyone in public life, with rare excep- 
tions, comes to his office without experi- 
ence, There have been many Members 
of the Senate of the United States with- 
out experience as Senators, certainly, 
before they came here, and some who 
have come here without experience even 
in a State legislative body. That does 
not make them less qualified to be Sen- 
ators of the United States. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I will in a mo- 
ment. One has to serve in a position to 
gain experience in it. I am sure in our 
history many persons who have had no 
legislative experience whatsoever have 
developed into qualified legislators. 
Many of our colleagues of today have de- 
veloped into able and efficient legislators, 
Many persons who have been elected to 
positions in Government, as mayors or 
governors or as supervisors, had no ex- 
perience for the offices to which they 
were chosen, but they gained experi- 
ence and became able public servants. 

I would not want either our appointive 
or elective officials to be limited only to 
those who have had experience in the 
particular fields for which they were 
chosen, because if we did that we would 
soon build up a class of officeholders, 
and none who had not had such experi- 
ence would be considered eligible. I 
think the public service would lose a 
great deal as a result. 

I have known Mrs. Gunderson for a 
number of years. I know that she is a 
person of integrity and ability, and I 
think she will add to the service in the 
new capacity to which she has been 
called. 

I merely wanted to state these few 
words, because sometimes the question 
of experience is raised. I do not think it 
is a valid argument against a person of 
intelligence, integrity, ability, and devo- 
tion to the public good, who may bring 
a fresh point of view to our public 
service. 

Mr. CLARE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Yes; I yield to the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. I think my good friend 
from California would agree with me, 
would he not, that the situation of an 
elected official, who is put in office as the 
result of an election by his constituency, 
is different from that of an official ap- 
pointed to a position which requires 
some specialized knowledge? 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. I do not care to 
reopen a lot of old wounds or go back too 
much into past history, but even in the 
13 years I have been in the Senate, 
through two administrations, I can re- 
call some persons in appointive positions 
who were selected for those positions 
when they had no prior experience, and 
who, I think, had fewer qualifications 
than has Mrs. Gunderson for the office 
to which she has been appointed. 

Mr. CLARK. Ithink my friend knows 
he has not answered my question. 
There is no particular reason for him to 
answer if he does not care to. I should 
like to ask one more question, and then I 
shall drop the matter. I do not want to 
prolong it, either. 

I am sure the Senator agrees it would 
be unwise to appoint an individual to 
the Supreme Court who was not a law- 
yer, or to appoint to the Public Health 
Service an individual with no training 
along public health lines. I suggest that 
this appointment presents the same situ- 
ation. I know my friend disagrees. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I do not agree on 
that point. 

I will say, in answer to the Senator’s 
specific question as to whether I feel 
there is a difference between elective po- 
sitions, to which I have previously re- 
ferred, and appointive positions, other 
than doctors, as to which the answer is 
obvious, I do not think there is a basic 
difference. I should like to see the pub- 
lic service opened up to people who are 
not necessarily those who have had ex- 
perience in a particular job. I think if 
persons have an interest in public service 
and have taken an interest in civic mat- 
ters, if they have ability, integrity, and 
intelligence we should not foreclose ap- 
pointive positions to them. 

Mr. CLARK. I suggest that the Sen- 
ator’s point of view was far more perti- 
nent 100 years ago than it is today. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I re- 
gret sincerely that the distinguished 
Senator from Pennsylvania has brought 
up this issue this, morning. While the 
Senator is within his rights in making 
a statement with regard to the nomi- 
nation of Mrs. Gunderson, this nomi- 
nation was thoroughly discussed in the 
committee, as the distinguished chair- 
man of the committee, who is on the 
floor, well knows. While the nomina- 
tion was not recommended unanimously 
in the report of the committee, the vote 
was substantially unanimous. 

I did not want to have to discuss this 
matter. I became a Member of Congress 
in 1935. I served during the admin- 
istration of President Roosevelt. I 
served during the administration of 
President Truman. I have always felt 
that a President is entitled to nominate 
persons he wanted to nominate for posi- 
tions in the executive department. I 
have felt that if there was no question 
as to integrity or character, the nomi- 
nations should be confirmed. 

The Ways and Means Committee of 
the House of Representatives did not 
have the power to confirm nominations 
to positions in the executive branch of 
the Government, but I was a member 
of that committee when the then Presi- 
dent sent to Congress the nomination of 
Robert Hannegan to be Commissioner 
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of Internal Revenue. There was quite 
considerable discussion in the commit- 
tee about the matter. I think everyone 
would agree Mr. Hannegan’s main quali- 
fication was that he was chairman of 
the Democratic National Committee; 
there can be no question about that. 
Yet Mr. Hannegan’s nomination was 
confirmed. I thought the President was 
entitled to submit his nomination. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CARLSON. Not at the present 
time. 

I was a member of the Committee on 
Ways and Means at that time. I re- 
member the discussion very well. 

I was a member of the Committee on 
Ways and Means when the then Presi- 
dent submitted the name of Oscar Ewing 
to be Federal Security Administrator. 
We discussed that nomination in the 
committee. While there was no action 
we could take on the nomination, there 
was a question as to why the President 
should make the nomination. The main 
qualification of Mr. Ewing was that he 
was the treasurer of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee and collected moneys 
for the campaign. 

We are considering a bill having to do 
with an agency which deals with people. 
At the present time there are 75 million 
people on the rolls of social security. 
The roll was not that large at the earlier 
time, but it was building up very rapidly. 

I think the distinguished Senator from 
Pennsylvania, who has not been a Mem- 
ber of the Senate so many years, should 
keep in mind these facts. I hope the 
Senator will agree that whenever Presi- 
dents, Democratic or Republican, send to 
Congress nominations the President is 
entitled to submit those names and, as I 
said earlier, if there is no question as 
to integrity or character, the nomina- 
tions should be confirmed. I have al- 
ways followed that procedure myself. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CARLSON. Not yet. I should 
like to speak briefly about Mrs. Gunder- 
son. Iam pleased to do so. Mrs. Gun- 
derson’s qualifications are in the RECORD. 

I said the other day in the committee, 
and I repeat: It is about time we began 
to get some people in Government who 
have an interest in the individual. 
There are some who would like to look 
on every Federal employee in the Gov- 
ernment service through a Form 57, with 
a social-security number, and regard that 
person as a Statistic. I think it is about 
time we should have officials with a little 
milk of human kindness in their natures 
and a personal interest in the workers 
of the Government. I think that is one 
thing we are going to get from Mrs. Gun- 
derson. Mrs. Gunderson has demon- 
strated she is able to work with people. 

After all, that is what is important 
in this life. That is what politics repre- 
sents—working with people, knowing 
how to work with people, and having an 
interest in them. 

Mr. President, I sincerely hope the 
nomination will be confirmed 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CARLSON. I am happy to yield. 
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Mr. CLARK. First, I apologize to my 
good friend from Kansas for having sug- 
gested that the present chairman of the 
Civil Service Commission came from his 
State. I am happy to acknowledge that 
is not correct. 

Secondly, if I may ask my good friend 
from Kansas a question, does he not 
think the whole burden of his argument 
with respect to Mr. Hannegan and Mr. 
Ewing is merely the theory that two 
wrongs make a right? 

Mr. CARLSON. The distinguished 
junior Senator from Pennsylvania is ab- 
solutely in error. I do not make that 
contention. I make the contention that 
the President is entitled to submit nom- 
inations, and if there is nothing wrong 
with the character or integrity of the 
nominees it is up to the Senate to con- 
firm the nominations. I have voted be- 
fore according to that principle. I 
expect to continue to do so. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I am the chairman of the 
committee which reported the nomina- 
tion to the Senate. We in the commit- 
tee voted for the confirmation of the 
nomination. 

I look upon the appointments of the 
President, perhaps, not in the same light 
as do some others. I think the Presi- 
dent should have certain rights in mak- 
ing appointments. I have been a gov- 
ernor of a State. I felt that the time I 
was governor that I had certain prerog- 
atives as governor. The State senate, 
in confirming my nominations, looked 
upon them as appointments by the gov- 
ernor. The records of the nominees 
would be studied to ascertain if they 
were qualified for the positions, or dis- 
qualified because of some activities in 
the past. ? 

In considering the instant nomination, 
I am reminded of the time I was asked 
to go to the White House to confer with 
President Roosevelt, I believe in 1937. 

I was governor of my State at that 
time. The President said he was polling 
people and talking with various and 
sundry people about the appointive 
power, and wanted me to give him my 
honest and candid opinion. He said, “I 
simply want to know your opinion. I 
am feeling out various governors and 
various other people with respect to ex- 
actly what would be their reaction if I 
should appoint someone to the Supreme 
Court who was not a lawyer.” 

I did not hesitate to tell the President 
I thought such an appointment would 
be out of order, because I thought a man 
appointed to serve on the Supreme Court 
ought to know the law, and ought to 
know something about the interpretation 
of the procedures and various and sun- 
dry matters concerning law. 

When I first met the present nominee 
and looked into the case, I learned she 
had not had any qualifications for the 
office so far as her experience in the past 
was concerned. I must say, however, 
that is not all we must look into. I was 
very much impressed by Mrs. Gunder- 
son’s testimony, and the committee and 
I were impressed with the fact that she 
is a lady of exceeding ability. I believe 
she will gain experience in working with 
the other Commissioners. There are 
two other Commissioners with whom she 
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will work. I believe she will be more or 
less a good influence with respect to the 
other Commissioners, for the reason that 
I think she will be looking at the differ- 
ent cases which come before the Com- 
mission purely from the standpoint of 
justice. In respect to activities in the 
particular field in which she will act as 
Commissioner, as the cases come up, a 
great deal will be left to commonsense. 

Moreover, she will probably know the 
likes and shortcomings of her own sex. 
About 50 percent of the employees who 
will be under her jurisdiction are of her 
sex. That being so, I think it is a good 
thing to have one woman on the Com- 
mission. I think it would have a good 
effect on the Commission. I tried to look 
at the question from that standpoint, 
and I believe the commmittee did also. 

What impressed me more than any- 
thing else about her testimony was that 
when she did not know something she 
did not try to pretend that she knew 
something about it. That is a pretty 
good sign. A person who acknowledges 
that he does not know anything about a 
particular subject is a person who is 
likely to labor to learn something about 
it. 

I asked her if she had any recom- 
mendations to make. She said she had 
not. She said, “I have not studied the 
subject, and I have not had time to look 
into it thoroughly, and for that reason 
I prefer to answer your question in the 
negative.” She answered other questions 
along the same line. Her character and 
reputation are beyond question. In my 
opinion she will be a good Commissioner. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
desire to point out to the Senate why I 
voted in committee to confirm the nomi- 
nation of Mrs. Barbara Bates Gunder- 
son to be a member of the Civil Service 
Commission. I might have wished that 
we had a Democratic President in the 
White House who would have appointed 
a Democratic member of the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission. There being a Republi- 
can in the White House, I think the Pres- 
ident had an equal right to appoint a 
Republican Civil Service Commissioner. 

Recently I have been reading a his- 
toric—and I believe monumental—book, 
written by an outstanding constituent of 
the senior Senator from California, Dr. 
Joseph P. Harris, of the department of 
political science of the great University 
of California at Berkeley. The title of 
the book is “With the Advice and Con- 
sent of the Senate.” It is a definitive 
work on the subject of confirmation of 
nominations by the United States Sen- 
ate: It is in keeping with the high repu- 
tation of Dr. Harris for scholarship. 

Dr. Harris pointed out that there have 
been some administrations in our history 
which have not put greater emphasis on 
partisan political considerations in 
making appointments. Other adminis- 
trations have laid great stress on it. 

I think this administration had laid 
much stress—perhaps undue stress—on 
partisan political allegiance to the ad- 
ministration. But I do not believe that 
this constitutes any valid, justifiable 
ground for rejecting a nomination. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Not now. 
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Mrs. Neuberger and I spend a great 
deal of time traveling around our State, 
visiting colleges and high schools, and 
urging students to take an active part 
in politics. We often quote Elihu Root, 
Secretary of State under President The- 
odore Roosevelt. He said, “The princi- 
pal grounds of reproach against an 
American citizen is that that citizen is 
unwilling to be a politician.” I think it 
is very poor practice for those of us in 
office, and for the press and other media 
of public opinion, to encourage young 
men and young women to go into parti- 
san politics—either in the Democratic 
Party or in the Republican Party—and 
then to make such activity a criterion 
for rejecting the nomination of an indi- 
vidual to some appointive post in the 
executive branch, or to some commission 
within our Government. I feel that 
partisan political activity, on the part of 
an appointee of the President of the 
United States, certainly should not be 
used by any Member of the Senate as 
a reason for voting against confirmation 
of the nomination of a particular indi- 
vidual. 

Coming from the State of Oregon, I 
have a particular interest in this ques- 
tion. In January 1957, the President ap- 
pointed as Chairman of the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, Harris Ellsworth, a de- 
feated Republican Member of the House 
of Representatives from the State of 
Oregon. Mr. Ellsworth had been far 
more active in partisan politics than 
Mrs. Gunderson has been. He had held 
partisan political office for a good many 
years; and, if I may say so—and I think 
I can say so without being offensive—he 
was a particularly partisan Republican. 
Yet the nomination of Mr. Ellsworth to 
be Chairman of the Civil Service Com- 
mission was confirmed on April 17, 1957. 
I have before me the record of the vote. 
I find that the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], who is 
present in the Chamber, spoke in favor 
of confirmation of his nomination. I 
find that the junior Senator from Ore- 
gon spoke in favor of confirmation, and 
the distinguished Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. Cartson], the ranking Republican 
member of the committee, spoke in favor 
of the nomination. 

In my opinion—although Mrs. Gun- 
derson does not come from my State, as 
does Mr. Ellsworth—she is just as well 
qualified to be a member of the Civil 
Service Commission as is Mr. Harris 
Ellsworth. I also believe it is wise to 
have a woman member on the Commis- 
sion, for over 50 percent of all Federal 
employees are of that sex. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I should like to ask my 
friend whether he does not believe that 
his argument is that two wrongs make a 
right. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. No; it is not. It 
has been the practice in our history, 
under Democratic as well as Republican 
administrations, to appoint to office 
those who have been active in partisan 
politics. Some have been successful in 
office, and some have been unsuccessful; 
but a partisan political background was 
not the determining factor. If we did 
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not want partisan members on the Com- 
mission, we should have rejected the 
nomination of Mr. Ellsworth to be 
Chairman of the Commission. 

Mr. CLARK. In my judgment, we 
made a serious error in not rejecting 
the nomination of Mr. Ellsworth to be 
Chairman of the Commission. I am 
startled because my good friend, with 
whom I almost always agree, does not 
clearly see the difference between put- 
ting a partisan politician on the Civil 
Service Commission and putting him or 
her in almost any other branch of Gov- 
ernment. This is one agency in the 
Government in which partisan political 
considerations should not enter into de- 
cisions. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I will say in reply 
to the Senator from Pennsylvania that 
I would rather have a partisan politi- 
cian in charge of the Civil Service Com- 
mission than to have one in charge of 
the Internal Revenue Service, which 
reaches into the pockets of every single 
taxpayer of the United States. 

Mr. CLARK. That is the same argu- 
ment—two wrongs make a right. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Let us face up to 
the fact that throughout the history of 
the country Presidents of the United 
States have drawn from their own po- 
litical followers, from people who gave 
them allegiance in political campaigns, 
for appointment to appointive offices. 
I am not saying that that is whollly 
right, but when the nomination of Mrs. 
Barbara Bates Gunderson comes before 
the Senate, I do not think that is the 
time to reverse a practice which dates 
far back to 1789. 

If we are to have a new set of criteria, 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service should hold hearings, and should 
come forward with a statement of policy 
and a committee report saying that in 
the future, partisan political activity 
should perhaps be cause for rejection of 
a nomination, and the Senate should 
debate that issue on its merits. 

This practice, as I say, dates back to 
1789. This is a poor time, when the 
nomination of a woman comes before the 
Senate for confirmation, to reverse that 
practice. There is not a single blemish 
on her character, her loyalty, her integ- 
rity, or her patriotism. This is no time 
suddenly to propose a new set of stand- 
ards for confirming nominations. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I wish to 
express my appreciation to the distin- 
guished Senator from Oregon for the 
statement he has made. I also express 
my appreciation for the statement by 
the chairman of the committee [Mr. 
JOHNSTON], the distinguished Senator 
from South Carolina, and to our distin- 
guished minority leader, the Senator 
from California [Mr. KNow.anp]. 

I particularly wish to commend the 
Senator from Oregon for what he has 
said with respect to the question of party 
affiliation. It would be impossible for 
the President to name a member of the 
Civil Service Commission who did not 
have a party affiliation. The only re- 
quirement in the law for membership on 
the Civil Service Commission is that the 
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President shall not name more than two 
who are members of the same political 
party. Unless some political identity 
was established for the nominee, it would 
be impossible for the President to know 
whether he was abiding by the law. It 
is expected that the nominees will have 
a party affiliation. 

With respect to Mrs. Gunderson, I 
might say that her major political activ- 
ity before she became national Republi- 
can committeewoman for South Dakota 
was her activity in the bipartisan move- 
ment to enlist Mr. Eisenhower’s interest 
in becoming a candidate for President. 
She was cochairman of the citizens for 
Eisenhower movement in 2 different 
campaigns, 1 of them a Congressional 
campaign. 

In South Dakota; there might arise 
some doubt about Mrs. Gunderson’s 
qualifications for receiving an appoint- 
ment from the President from those who 
perhaps are not too happy about the fact 
that in the strictest sense of the term 
she has not been a hidebound Republi- 
can, so to speak. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I am gratified to 
learn that. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Her atti- 
tude has been one of respect for merit 
wherever it exists. I might even go fur- 
ther and point out that the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, when he was interrogat- 
ing Mrs. Gunderson, developed some of 
the qualifications of the lady. He asked 
her if she was a member of the American 
Association of University Women. With 
the gentleness which she has always dis- 
played, she said that she had been presi- 
dent of the largest AAUW chapter in 
South Dakota, with 250 members. The 
frankness, candor, and honesty which the 
chairman of the committee has already 
noted certainly were present and could 
be noted by anyone at the hearing who 
went there with an objective point of 
view. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I should like to 
call to the attention of the Senator from 
South Dakota, at this point, that when 
Representative Ellsworth was con- 
firmed to be Chairman of the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission the senior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse] cited four criteria 
for a nominee for such a position. Iam 
summarizing them, and am not reading 
them in full. They were, first, charac- 
ter qualifications. Second, the question 
of patriotism and loyalty to our system 
of government. Is the nominee com- 
petent? That was the third qualifica- 
tion. Last, is the nominee free from any 
conflict of interest? 

I believe those were very reasonable 
criteria as set down by the senior Sen- 
ator from Oregon. If I am not mistaken, 
Mrs. Gunderson certainly has met fav- 
orably all those criteria. If she has not 
met them, certainly the matter was not 
brought to our attention in committee. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I believe 
that in her personal testimony she met 
those tests. With respect to the point 
which the chairman of the committee has 
made about her answers, she was forth- 
right and she was frank. She did indi- 
cate that she regarded her primary re- 
sponsibility as that of following the law. 
She said that if questions arose with re- 
gard to political activity or activity un- 
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der the Hatch Act, it would be her re- 
sponsibility to follow the law. 

There is another point with reference 
to her appearance before the committee 
which is worthy of comment. I believe 
it was the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
NEUBERGER] or the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. MonronEey] who commented 
on the fact that Mrs. Gunderson came 
before the committee without a prepared 
statement and without counsel at her 
elbow. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I believe I made 
that statement. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. She an- 
swered every question that was asked of 
her. She met the questions as they were 
asked. She was not sarcastic. She 
was deferrential to the committee. Yet 
she did not hesitate to give a positive 
answer when she was asked a white and 
black question which called for a direct 
answer. 

I believe she is eminently qualified for 
the position. As a person she knows 
how to work with people. She instills 
enthusiasm in any group she addresses or 
works with. Her service on the Com- 
mission will be marked not merely by the 
fact that, being a woman, she under- 
stands women’s problems, but she also 
understands people as such. She will 
bring to the Civil Service Commission 
the viewpoint of a citizen. She ought 
not be disqualified because she has been 
able to show leadership. As the junior 
Senator from Oregon has said, we en- 
courage young people to take an active 
part in politics. We ought not to dis- 
qualify them from positions of responsi- 
bility because they show an ability to 
lead and get to know people, 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I thank the jun- 
ior Senator from South Dakota. I now 
yield to the senior Senator from South 
Dakota. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I wish 
to express my appreciation to the dis- 
tingushed Senator from Oregon, and to 
congratulate him on the fairminded 
and objective approach which he is mak- 
ing to a question of this type. It is 
typical of the kind of objectiveness and 
fairmindedness we are coming to expect 
of him on the floor of the Senate, based 
on the record which he is establishing. 

It would be easy enough on either side 
of the aisle for the party which is out of 
power to vote against the confirmation 
of any nomination by the party in 
power. That is a natural political im- 
pulse. It is not, in my opinion, how- 
ever, a recognition of the basic concept 
of how our Government operates or of 
responsibilities as Senators. I congrat- 
ulate the junior Senator from Oregon on 
his appreciation of the fact that if we 
are to have party responsibility, the 
party in power must make the appoint- 
ments. I do not believe we should va- 
cate entirely or to any degree the right 
we have to vote against a nomination 
made by the President. I have voted 
against some nominations made by the 
President, who belongs to my party. It 
is our responsibility to do so if we have 
valid reasons. Certainly if in the mind 
of the President the nominee has the 
characteristics and background and ex- 
perience to fill the position, the fact that 
she is a woman should not induce any- 
one to vote against her; or the fact that, 
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as some believe, Government adminis- 
trative positions should be filled entirely 
from among Federal employees already 
on the job. Some believe that. I do not 
share that view. Neither should any 
Senator vote against the nomination 
because he feels that the taxpayers 
should never be able to have their point 
of view brought into Government, and 
thereby have brought in a fresh, objec- 
tive look from outside the Government. 

As to the lady’s party activities, to me 
they furnish a very fine qualification for 
a position of this kind. It is a qualifi- 
cation because the function and purpose 
of the Civil Service Commission is to 
secure people to work for the Federal 
Government, and they should be given 
positions on merit. They should be 
promoted on merit. Party considera- 
tions, whether Democratic or Republi- 
can, should not be permitted to inter- 
fere with the tenure and promotion of 
Federal employees once they become 
part of our civil service system. 

How in the world age we to get mem- 
bers on the Civil Service Commission 
who understand how the political 
mechanism operates or how the political 
machinery functions or how the party 
organizations function, if we recruit ev- 
ery administrator from an ivory tower 
where the people have been active in 
neither Republican nor Democratic 
Party affair: ? 

I believe Mrs. Gunderson has been ac- 
tive enough in the Republican Party to 
understand how parties function. Po- 
litical functioning is in itself a high 
qualification for a lady who is to umpire 
the honesty and objectivity of our civil- 
service system. 

If we were called upon to get an um- 
pire for a baseball game, I dare say no 
Senator would suggest that we get one 
who had never played baseball. The 
analogy is pat. The position of Civil 
Service Commissioner calls for someone 
to umpire the functions of the big service 
departments of this country. The person 
must have had some experience in poli- 
tics to know whether the merit system 
functions honestly or not in its respon- 
sibility to prevent the operation of polit- 
ical preferment and to insist that promo- 
tions are on merit. 

No one has questioned the lady’s hon- 
esty. No one has questioned her charac- 
ter. No one has questioned her educa- 
tional background. No one has ques- 
tioned her experience outside the field of 
government. She has told the commit- 
tee with honesty that when she becomes 
a member of the Commission she will 
doff her political hat and put on the hat 
of the umpire in this particular function, 
and that she will serve fairly and objec- 
tively. Anyone who knows her record 
knows that when she says something, she 
means it. 

I commend not only the distinguished 
Senator from Oregon, but also the chair- 
man of the committee, my good friend 
from South Carolina IMr. JOHNSTON], 
with whom I have served on the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, and 
who is known for his fair-minded ap- 
proach. No one would imply, I am sure, 
that the. distinguished Senator from 
South Carolina is a Republican, or that 
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he is influenced by Republicans. He is 
fair and honest, and he recognizes the 
fact that in our system of government 
we must recruit for service in the Gov- 
ernment people who have demonstrated 
their leadership capacity and their ca- 
pacity to function. Mrs. Gunderson is 
that type of citizen. 

I also appreciate what has been said 
by other Senators who have spoken in 
support of Mrs. Gunderson. Speaking as 
one United States Senator, who has voted 
many, many times for the confirmation 
of appointments made by Democratic 
Presidents, when the Democratic Party 
has been in power, I appreciate the at- 
titude of Senators on the other side of 
the aisle who say we are not engaged in 
a partisan approval of an appointee of 
the President, but that we are engaged 
in making the objective confirmation 
of a nomination, making an examination 
of the qualifications of a woman of high 
reputation, who has been appointed to 
do certain work which, in the main, has 
been, in my opinion, done too exclusively 
by men. 

I am proud that the President has 
named a woman for this position. More 
than half the civil service employees are 
women. They are entitled to have on 
the Civil Service Commission a repre- 
sentative of their sex, and they are ex- 
ceedingly fortunate in getting a woman 
who is able to speak up eloquently and 
persuasively in public and in committee 
rooms in support of any position in 
which she believes. 

I believe that in the selection of an 
appointee for the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, it is well to select someone who has 
actually had experience in politics, so 
that she can determine which activities 
are political and which are not. I urge 
her confirmation by the Senate. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from South Dakota 
for his commendation of Mrs. Gunder- 
son, and particularly for his generous 
references to the junior Senator from 
Oregon. 

I now yield to my colleague, the senior 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I associ- 
ate myself with the remarks which have 
been made this morning by my colleague 
[Mr. NEUBERGER] on the floor of the Sen- 
ate with respect to this nomination. 
This is an old issue with the senior Sen- 
ator from Oregon, dating back to 1945, 
when the nomination of Henry Wallace 
to be Secretary of Commerce was before 
the Senate. I was then sitting on the 
other side of the aisle. 

At that time I made a thorough re- 
search study of all the confirmation-of- 
nomination disputes in the history of the 
Senate. It took me some time to make 
that study, but when it was completed, 
I presented the analysis, as it will be 
found in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in a 
rather long speech on the subject of 
Senate confirmations of nominations 
under the advice and consent clause of 
the Constitution. 

My colleague, the junior Senator from 
Oregon, has cited all four of the criteria 
I mentioned in connection with the nom- 
ination of Harris Ellsworth by President 
Eisenhower for the Chairmanship of the 
Civil Service Commission. Those were 
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not my criteria; they were the criteria 
followed by the United States Senate 
over the decades. They were based on 
the historic practice of the United States 
Senate. $ 

There are four criteria which are al- 
ways applied, except in those instances 
where the personally obnoxious objec- 
tion is raised, and even that objection, 
as the cases show, goes primarily to the 
basis of the so-called character and com- 
petency qualifications. 

I can remember very well the series 
of conferences I had with Professor Har- 
ris, of the University of California, to 
whose book my colleague has referred, 
because Professor Harris was then in the 
process of preparing the material for his 
book, and conferred with me about my 
study of 1945 on the Henry Wallace case. 

The Record will show that in the de- 
bate on the Wallace case we checked off 
on the floor of the Senate each of those 
criteria by my asking the questions: 
Does any Senator want to challenge the 
character of Henry Wallace? Does any- 
one want to challenge the loyalty of 
Henry Wallace to his country? Does 
anyone want to challenge his general 
competency? Does anyone want to 
challenge his freedom from conflicting 
interests? 

I think my colleague, Mr. NEUBERGER, 
has performed a service this morning in 
pointing out that in a democracy we 
shouid encourage public service. What 
is wrong with appointing party leaders 
of good character and competency to 
important Government posts? Are we 
to take the position that when one þe- 
comes a party leader, he or she then dis- 
qualifies himself or herself for public 
service? Granted that if a party leader 
should engage in a campaign of dirty 
politics and false representations he 
should not be nominated in the first 
place or confirmed in the second place. 
In such a case a Senator from the State 
of the nominee has the right to raise the 
personal obnoxious objection. However, 
this nomination does not involve such a 
case. 

I have such faith in the democratic 
process that I believe, as I have said so 
many times, that when a political party 
is elected to office, the President of the 
United States has the right to appoint a 
party leader of good character and 
competency to a position of trust within 
his administration. He is entitled to 
have persons of his political faith carry- 
ing out the responsibilities of the offices 
which fall under the advice-and-consent 
clause of the Constitution. Therefore, 
I raise no objection to this nomination 
on partisan grounds. I shall support it. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I thank my col- 
league. I now yield to the Senator from 
Utah. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I 
associate myself with the very excellent 
statement made by the senior Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. Munopr]. I 
think he has put his finger squarely on 
the important question when he refers 
to the qualifications of a person who has 
been active in political life as being 
helpful rather than hurtful. 

Certainly if we urge people to take an 
interest in the political affairs of the 
country, then we should not deny them 
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the opportunity to serve their Govern- 
ment if they are appointed to positions 
A the kind the Senate is now consider- 
I am only too happy to support the 
nomination of Mrs. Gunderson. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Utah for his observation. I 
now yield to the senior Senator from 
South Carolina. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, there is one thing I have 
always thought should be a qualification 
of a person whose nomination comes be- 
fore us for confirmation; that is, 
whether he or she has ever been active, 
in the right way, in running the affairs 
of our Government. I am proud that in 
the United States there are two great 
parties, one the Democratic Party, and 
one the Republican Party. I am always 
glad to see people take an interest in 
one party or the other. By having two 
strong parties, the United States has 
been made strong. 

When the nomination of a person who 
has not taken an active part in politics 
in the past comes before the Senate for 
confirmation, then, so far as I am con- 
cerned, that is one factor which will 
help to disqualify him or her for the 
appointment. 

I was glad when I learned that this 
nominee had taken an active part in 
politics. The only regret I had was 
that her activity had not been in the 
Democratic Party. I am sincere in 
making that statement. But, at the 
same time, in this country, where we 
have two great parities, a person is priv- 
ileged to choose the one in which he or 
she wishes to serve. It is not for me 
to say that because a person has chosen 
one of the parties, he is disqualified for 
office. 

I, for one, think Mrs. Gunderson made 
an excellent case when she said she had 
taken an active part in politics. I com- 
mend her for that. I commend all citi- 
zens who take an active part in politics. 
If they desire appointments such as the 
one which has been made, then, so far 
as I am concerned, I hope they have 
taken an active part in politics in the 
past. That will be really a qualifica- 
tion instead of a disqualification, when 
such a nomination comes before me. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I express 
my appreciation to my distinguished 
friend from South Carolina for what he 
has said, not only because it relates to 
a citizen who is a friend of mine and a 
credit to the State of South Dakota, but 
also because it is an expression of com- 
mon sense. 

We have all at times been active in 
trying to interest in political efforts men 
and women of our communities in whom 
we have confidence and whom we re- 
spect. Most Senators, I think, have de- 
livered addresses at high school and col- 
lege graduation exercises and have 
pointed out to the young graduates, who 
still had stardust in their eyes, that one 
of the things they should do when they 
grew up was to take an active part in 
politics. I think that is good counsel. I 
do not care whether they take such in- 
terest in the Republican Party or in the 
Democratic Party, so long as they exer- 
cise their right to do so. 
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As a Republican, naturally I would 
rather see them work in the vineyard of 
the Republicans; my friend from South 
Carolina would rather see them work in 
the vineyard of the Democrats. But I 
want them to be in one party or the 
other. I do not want them to say, “I 
have washed my hands of politics. I do 
not want to belong to any political party, 
because I want to be independent and 
form my own judgments and I consider 
politics as dirty business.” 

Therefore, I think it is commendable 
that the statements on this nomination 
have been made; and I am glad the de- 
bate of this morning has occurred, be- 
cause Iam confident that the Senate will 
never get itself into the position, on the 
one hand, of urging people to be active 
in politics, and, on the other hand, of 
dropping a blackball into the box when 
consideration is being given by the Sen- 
ate to the nomination of someone who 
has been active in politics and then tries 
to “get into the club.” 

This nominee has been active in poli- 
tics. Everyone knows that when a per- 
son becomes active in politics that per- 
son’s qualifications are tested day by day, 
because about half of the people of the 
area immediately become critical as soon 
as they learn that a person has regis- 
tered in a political party different from 
their own. 

So I am happy to see the President 
nominate a person who has been active 
in politics, and whose qualifications thus 
have been carefully scrutinized and 
tested in public performances. 

I commend the senior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse] also for the schol- 
arly review he has made of the entire 
confirmation practices of the United 
States Senate; and I also commend his 
colleague, the junior Senator from Ore- 
gon (Mr. NEUBERGER], for calling our at- 
tention to a current book which goes 
into that matter in great detail. 

Mr. President, historic precedent and 
background exist in regard to this func- 
tion, and the four criteria to which our 
attention has been called are significant. 
Certainly the Senate has a responsibility 
in this connection. So Senators should 
apply those criteria, and they should 
vote accordingly. 

If any Senator has any private or per- 
sonal information about a nominee which 
makes that Senator seriously question 
the nominee’s loyalty, capacity, ability, 
morality, or honesty, then that Senator’s 
responsibility is to vote against con- 
firmation of the nomination and to bring 
such information to the attention of the 
Senate. 

However, I am happy to say that in the 
instant case there is no such evidence; 
and I am pleased to believe that the Sen- 
ate will vote overwhelmingly in favor 
of confirmation of the nomination of 
Mrs. Gunderson, as did the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service itself, in 
its good judgment, after meeting her and 
hearing her. We have heard no criti- 
cism of her ability, and we should con- 
sider her political experience an asset. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
ask that the nomination of Mrs. Gunder- 
son be confirmed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CARLSON in the Chair). The question is, 
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Will the Senate advise and consent to 
this nomination? (Putting the ques- 
tion.) 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wisconsin, 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
was seeking recognition by the Chair 
before the vote was taken on the ques- 
tion of confirmation of the nomination 
of Mrs. Gunderson. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
vote on the nomination has not yet been 
completed and announced. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Very well. 

Mr. President, I wish to make it clear 
that Iam opposed to confirmation of the 
nomination of Mrs. Gunderson. 

I believe the junior Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] has rendered 
a great service by the speech he has 
made this morning. It takes consider- 
able courage—and the Senator from 
Pennsylvania is endowed with plenty of 
courage—for a Senator to oppose on the 
floor of the Senate a nomination on the 
ground that the principal qualification of 
the nominee is a political one. 

The Senate is composed of 96 vigorous 
partisan politicians. They are here be- 
cause they are proud of their party and 
believe in working for their party. 

However, I believe the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] has made a 
completely legitimate and basically de- 
fensible point when he has said that the 
Civil Service Commission, of all agencies, 
should be free from vigorous partisan 
politicians; and I think the Senator from 
Pennsylvania made a particularly strong 
point—and one which has not been an- 
swered in the course of all the very elo- 
quent speeches which have been made on 
the other side of this issue—when he 
stated that the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners should be professionally qualified. 
However, I have not heard a single word 
which would establish the professional 
competence or professional qualification 
of Mrs. Gunderson for the position to 
which she has been nominated. 

Mr. President, I am very proud and 
happy to say that I warmly support the 
position taken by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK]. I think the 
entire record of American government— 
its record of clean government and 
responsible government—has been 
achieved by clean government fighters 
like the Senator from Pennsylvania op- 
posing, and gradually overcoming, the 
spoils system. So I am glad the Senator 
from Pennsylvania is still in that fight; 
and I shall follow him just as long as he 
is in it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate, in executive session, is consider- 
ing the nomination of Barbara Bates 
Gunderson, of South Dakota, to be Civil 
Service Commissioner for the remainder 
of the term of 4 years expiring March 1, 
1961. 

The question now before the Senate 
is, Will the Senate advise and consent 
to this nomination? [Putting the ques- 
tion.] 

The nomination was confirmed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 


‘objection, the President will be immedi- 


ately notified of the confirmation of this 
nomination, 
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POSTMASTERS 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations of postmasters. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
ero nominations be considered en 

oc. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the nominations will be consid- 
ered en bloc; and, without objection, 
they are confirmed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
President be immediately notified of the 
confirmation of all these nominations. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate resume the 
consideration of legislative business. 
The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 


LEGISLATIVE AND EXECUTIVE 
CALENDAR 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to announce that 
at the conclusion of the consideration 
of the social security bill, I hope to have 
the Senate go into executive session to 
consider the nomination—previously 
passed over—of W. Wilson White, of 
Pennsylvania, to be an Assistant Attorney 
General. I expect the Senate to remain 
in session tonight, if necessary, to try to 
conclude action on that nomination. 

The Senate has at least five very im- 
portant bills on which it must complete 
action before sine die adjournment; 
they are the mutual security appropria- 
tion bill; the bill to extend the Renego- 
tiation Act; the social security bill, 
which is the unfinished business, and 
which we hope to pass today; the bill 
to raise the ceiling on the public debt— 
which bill was reported yesterday; and 
the Agricultural Trade and Development 
Act. In the case of the last-mentioned 
bill, the action taken by the House must 
be accepted by the Senate, or there must 
be a conference. 

On Monday, we expect to receive a 
report on the bill to extend the Renego- 
tiation Act. We expect the social secu- 
rity bill to be passed today. We expect 
the bill to raise the ceiling on the pub- 
lic debt to be considered during the early 
part of next week. We expect the mu- 
tual security appropriation bill to be 
considered during the early part of next 
week. 

Mr. President, I hope the Senate will 
be able to take final action today, at an 
early hour, on the social security bill. I 
understand that there are very few 
amendments to be proposed—perhaps 
only 2 or 3. 

Then I hope the Senate will proceed 
to consider the White nomination. Sev- 
eral speeches will be made on the nomi- 
nation; and Senators should be prepared 
to remain here for an evening session, if 
necessary, in order to have the Senate 
take final action on the nomination. 

Mr. President, I know that the Mem- 
bers of the Senate will be glad to learn 
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that we expect the Senate to adjourn 
sine die next week. How early in the 
week that adjournment will occur will 
depend on how long Senators wish to 
talk. If Senators wish to talk, they can 
talk—and talk and talk, and we can re- 
main here another week. The Senator 
from Texas has no objection. But if 
Senators really want the session to ad- 
journ, following completion of action on 
the five bills which must be acted on, and 
following completion of action on the 
conference reports, then the Senate can 
adjourn. 

I expect to have a meeting of the pol- 
icy committee; and I expect to have the 
Senate consider any general bills on the 
calendar which Members desire to have 
considered. 

Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
from Texas. 


ORDER FOR CALL OF THE CALENDAR 
ON MONDAY 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that it 
be in order for the calendar to be called 
on Monday. 

The VICE PRESIDENT.. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I should like 
to have the attachés of the Senate and 
the calendar committees for the major- 
ity and the minority take notice of this 
order and be prepared for the calendar 
call on Monday, as soon as the morning 
hour has been completed. 


REHABILITATION OF YOUNG 
PEOPLE 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, under 
the able leadership of Governor Rosel- 
lini, the State of Washington has moved 
forward with a program to aid young 
people who have gotten on the wrong 
side of the law. The State operates 
Youth Forest Camps, where these young 
people work in a healthy atmosphere. 

The camp in Thurston County, Wash., 
is a former CCC camp. This great pro- 
gram in the thirties did a great deal for 
our young people. It prevented much 
juvenile delinquency. ‘Today, over 20 
years later, this camp is still serving 
the Nation, by helping our young peo- 
ple. 

Under this present State program, the 
State Department of Natural Resources 
cooperates with the State Department 
of Institutions, Division of Children and 
Youth Services. 

Some 400 boys between 16 and 18 years 
of age have been at the Cedar River 
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Camp, and over 90 percent have bene- 
fited from the opportunity. Usually, 
there are 32 boys at the camp, and their 
main work is in the forest. They serve 
as fire fighters and tree planters on the 
Capitol State Forest. They fix forest 
recreation areas, prune trees, maintain 
forest roads and trails, and help grow 
trees. 

Many communities are struggling with 
the problem of how to help young peo- 
ple who need some special assistance to 
take their place in society. Our young 
people find that the atmosphere and 
the type of work at these camps gives 
them a chance to get their thoughts 
in focus. 

The success that Washington has en- 
joyed with this program commends it 
for wider application. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in 
the Recor an article entitled “Rx For 
Boys in Trouble—Life at Cedar Creek,” 
which was published in the Weyer- 
haeuser magazine for May 1958. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Rx For Boys In TROUBLE—LIFE AT CEDAR 

CREEK 

He was young and he was in trouble. 

Not an unusual combination. Behind the 
bars he could feel sorry for himself. But 
he knew he was no different than most 
young fellows who get on the wrong side 
of the law. 

Then, for a change, something good came 
his way—a chance to straighten himself out 
at Cedar Creek Youth Forest Camp. 

Like most of the fellows at the camp, he 
didn’t know at first what it could do for 
him. It took some getting used to. 

He started adjusting to it his first day 
there. He learned that the Cedar Creek 
Forest Camp is a former CCC camp. 

He was told that the camp is run by the 
Division of Children and Youth Services of 
the State Department of Institutions, in co- 
operation with the State Department of 
Natural Resources. 

The purpose of the camp was no secret. 
He knew it was there to help boys readjust 
to life. It had helped hundreds in just his 
fix to get back into step with society. 

In 6 years of operation, the camp has 
seen nearly 400 boys between the ages of 
16 and 18 come and go. Some of them, 
when they left, went into military service. 
Others returned to school. 

So far, the record shows that more than 90 
percent of the camp's “grads” have made 
successful readjustments and are happy, use- 
ful people, no longer fighting themselves and 
others around them. 

Work duties included repair and upkeep 
of forest roads and fire trails in the 80,000 
acres of the Capitol Forest Area in which 
the camp is situated. The 32 boys (usual 
camp population) also assist in reforesta- 
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tion work. They help improve stands of 
timber by trimming, pruning, thinning, and 
salvaging cedar. 

The boys help improve the area for recre- 
ation and camping by opening up trails and 
building camp sites. As a fire-fighting crew, 
they serve the Thurston County District of 
the State Department of Natural Resources. 

Much of the modernization of the camp 
has been done by the boys who have lived 
there. They rebuilt the barracks, and 
through their work have helped pay for their 
subsistence. 

With the hard work, rest, and good food, 
most boys in the camp grow strong physi- 
cally as well as mentally. Average weight 
increase for each boy who spends the usual 
6 to 7 months in the camp is 25 pounds. 

The forestry camp provides an opportunity 
for rehabilitation of the boys through train- 
ing in forestry practices and good work 
habits. And it also provides assistance in 
caring for the State’s interest in the Capitol 
State Forest. 

Part of this interest is the 15-acre Capi- 
tol Tree Nursery near camp, and the 80-acre 
Tumwater Tree Nursery just out of Olym- 
pia. WTCo has contracted for the produc- 
tion of planting stock in both these tree 
nurseries. There are currently more than 
3 million Weyerhaeuser seedlings growing in 
the Tumwater Nursery. 

Viewing the boys in the forestry camp and 
the seedlings in the nursery, it might be 
said that these young men and young trees 
are together establishing firm roots and 
growth for the future. 


NATIONAL FOREST PROGRAMS 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, it is 
with some reluctance that I rise near the 
close of this great, constructive session 
to discuss the National Forest timber sale 
program. All of us have a high opinion 
of the great work the Forest Service has 
done, and we in the Congress have done 
our best to make what has been a good 
program better. 

The senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] has expressed his concern about 
the national forest road program and the 
problems it has created in the Pacific 
Northwest. I shall not dwell on this 
point, except to state that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Budget 
Bureau have been instrumental in hold- 
ing back this great work. The record 
shows this. 

I ask unanimous consent that two 
tabulations be printed at this point in 
the Recorp. One sets forth the 5-year 
record of funds and accomplishments for 
timber sales administration and man- 
agement. The other lists the entire pic- 
ture for the major Forest Service appro- 
priations, exclusive of the 10 percent 
fund made available for roads. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 


Timber sales administration and management! 


Forest Service request to Department (Agency estimates) .......-.....-...--..------------ 


Department’s request to Budget Bureau. 
Budget estimate (President's budget). 
House allowance. 
Senate allowance 
Appropriation ac 
Timber eut 


Fiscal year 1955 | Fiscal year 1956 | Fiscal year 1957 | Fiscal year 1958 2} Fiscal year 1959 


$8, 100. 665 500 $8, 995, 000 $13, 435, 000 $12, 830, 000 

——B — $6, 545, 665 $7, 745, 000 $10, 220, 000 $12, 529, 950 $12; 830, 000 
$6, 545, 665 $7. 745, 000 $10, 145, 000 $12, 505, 000 $12, 505, 000 

705, $7, 745, 000 $10, 145, 000 $12, 505, 000 $12, 505, 000 

$6, 765, 365 $8, 745, $10, 145, 000 $12, 505, 000 $12, 505, 000 

765. 365 $8, 745, 000 $10, 145, 000 $12, 505, 000 $12, 505, 000 

6, 328 6, 6, 6,4 3 8, 000 

e 49, 627 6, 837 6, 533 #13, 290 28, 500 
... LUE AT GO $75, 043,577 8110, 127, 124] $106,872, 791 $86, 275, 208 | 112, 000, 000 


1 Adjusted to reflect appropriation structure in the 1958 budget estimates. 


? Excludes $275,000 transferred to pest- control projects. 
* Estimated, 


ciIv——1130 


5,250,000,000 board-feet. 


‘Includes: 1955, 1 50-year sale of 3,000,000,000 board-feet; 1958, 1 50-year sale of 
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Forest Service appropriated funds 


Forest protection and utilization 1 
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Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I call 
attention to the situation in the 1958 
fiscal year, for which the funds actu- 
ally requested and appropriated were 
$12,780,000, and the Budget Bureau im- 
pounded $275,000. 

I also call attention to the accom- 
plishments. Timber cut is a result, not 
only of sales, but also of economic activ- 
ity. The cut decreased by one-half billion 
board-feet in 1958, due to economic con- 
ditions. Federal timber sold represents 
timber placed under both long-term 
and short-term contracts. As the notes 
show, 2 large 50-year sales, which were 
in Alaska, account for the major part 
of the increase in 1955 and 1958. I dare 
say that a few other large sales, which 
will not be cut for years, represent the 
remainder of the increase in 1958. The 
timber sale business has not increased 
in the way I think it should. In view 
of the large increases in appropriations 
we have granted the Forest Service, we 
should see a marked increase in the 
number of medium and small short- 
term contracts in the Pacific Northwest. 
But this has not occurred. I am dis- 
appointed that the Forest Service has 
not met its timber sales goals. This 
statement should be fair notice that 
promises cannot be sawed in a sawmill, 
chipped at the pulp plant, and peeled in 
the veneer mills of the Northwest. 

The substantial increase in funds 
granted by the Congress should have re- 
sulted in better performance. Only re- 
cently, I visited—for the second time in a 
month—with some Northwest lumber- 
men. They point out that there have 
been modest improvements in national 
forest timber sales, but that the Forest 
Service falls far short of meeting its pub- 
licly announced program. 

Let me make abundantly clear that I 
want to see a healthy forest industry. If 
it is to do its share in the achievement 
of this healthy condition, the Forest 
Service must sell the maximum amount 
of timber permissible under sustained 
yield, in sales of a size and length that 
all timber operators, large and small 
alike, can bid upon. This also means 
making sales at the dates originally an- 
nounced, clearing up access and other 
technical problems before a sale is ten- 
tatively announced, and timing sales so 
as to serve the requirements for both 
summer and winter logging. 

I turn now to the broader aspects of 
the national forest programs, and call 
attention to the record. Time after 
time, in one program or another, the top 
officials of the Department of Agriculture 
or of the Budget Bureau have slashed the 
fund request of the Forest Service. No 
program has escaped. National forest 
management, insect and disease control, 
forest research, State and private for- 
estry, roads and trails, and cooperative 
funds have all been victims. In con- 
trast, the Congress has shown consid- 
erate understanding of the economic role 
our national forests play. The Congress 
also has been close to the conservation 
problems that face our national forests. 

I would be remiss if I did not say that 
the fiscal year 1959 budget submitted by 
the Forest Service to the Department of 
Agriculture looks incongruous. The fis- 
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cal 1959 request looks strangely small, 
in relation to the requests of past years. 
One could easily conclude that the De- 
partment of Agriculture had told the 
Forest Service: “You know we are going 
to cut you back, so please spare us the 
trouble.” 

Mr. President, from some sources, we 
hear a great deal about local opinion, 
grassroots government, and what the 
business experts say. Here is a concrete 
example of expert advice and economic 
needs that have been ignored at the top 
levels of the administration. 

This year, we celebrate President 
Theodore Roosevelt's centennial. Let 
those who eulogize the great Teddy 
Roosevelt—and his able forester, Gifford 
Pinchot—pause and reflect. Is this ad- 
ministration meeting the challenge as 
well as it might? Is this administration 
“filling the unforgiving minute with 60 
seconds worth of distance run?” I say 
that it is not. But it should—and it 
can. Our national forests are a prime 
example òf unchallenged Federal re- 
sponsibility to the people and to local 
governments, as well as to the several 
States. It is high time that the secre- 
tariat for the Department of Agriculture 
and the bureaucracy of the Budget 
Bureau to take off their blinders and 
look to the goals that must be achieved. 


GORDON DEAN 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, the 
Senate has been deeply saddened by the 
news, this morning, of the passing of 
Gordon Dean. 

Mr. Dean was born in Seattle, Wash. 
He had a distinguished career as a pro- 
fessor, a scholar, a lawyer, a member and 
Chairman of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, an investment banker, and an 
outstanding business executive. 

Mr. President, I have had the high 
honor of knowing Gordon Dean since 
1949, when he was first named a mem- 
ber of the Atomic Energy Commission. 
Later—in the year 1950—he became 
Chairman of that great Commission. 
During his service both as member and 
as Chairman of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, he had charge of the great ex- 
pansion of our atomic energy effort, fol- 
lowing the Soviet achievement of a nu- 
clear explosion in 1949. 

Mr. Dean’s last great contribution to 
his Government was as member of an 
advisory panel to the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy. That panel of dis- 
tinguished scientists made recommenda- 
tions regarding the need for certain ad- 
ditional reactor projects. Only last 
night part of the recommendations made 
by Mr. Dean as a member of that panel 
were approved by the Senate. 

It is a tragedy indeed that he should 
leave us in the prime of life with so 
many fruitful years ahead of him. The 
Nation has suffered a great loss. To 
his family I extend my deepest sym- 
pathy in their hour of sorrow. 


SENATOR MANSFIELD, OF MONTANA 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, yester- 
day the distinguished senior Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Murray] spoke of 
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the work and service of his eminent col- 
league, MIKE MANSFIELD, in the Senate 
of the United States. It was not pos- 
sible for me to be on the floor yesterday 
when the senior Senator from Montana 
and other Members of this body paid 
well-deserved tributes to Mike Mans- 
FIELD. So today I should like to associate 
myself with the remarks which were 
made yesterday, and to say that few men 
have gone so far in the Senate in so short 
a period of time. 

The fact that MIKE MANSFIELD is now 
the distinguished assistant majority 
leader bespeaks the high esteem in which 
he is held by his fellow Democrats in the 
Senate, and the fact that he speaks with 
such acknowledged authority on ques- 
tions of foreign policy, and that his 
opinions have such great influence with 
regard to many matters which are in- 
digenous to the West—the husbanding 
of our natural resources, the establish- 
ment of proper measures to protect and 
preserve a healthy metals industry in 
the United States, and the need for com- 
prehensive development of the great 
river resources of this country—combine 
to emphasize his extraordinary and ver- 
satile ability. 

I should like only to say that the peo- 
ple of Montana can be rightly proud to 
be represented in the Senate by a man 
of such excellence, and in choosing him 
they have served not only themselves, but 
the interests of their country. 


TRADING RESTRICTIONS WITH 
IRON CURTAIN COUNTRIES 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, today’s 
press carries a report to the effect that 
the United States has modified its trad- 
ing restrictions to permit substantially 
more of our goods to go into Iron Cur- 
tain countries. Russia and its European 
satellites now can purchase some new 
items, such as chemicals and electronic 
gear. In fact, the new list of western 
goods to be denied the Soviet bloc na- 
tions has been chopped down to almost 
half its former length. ; 

Mr. President, I seriously question the 
wisdom of these moves. I do so in the 
light of information which has developed 
indicating that valuable strategic mate- 
rials may be slipping through our restric- 
tions. Last Tuesday, for example, a 
highly placed Commerce Department 
official publicly stated that petroleum 
and steel products are leaking into So- 
viet bloc countries. I am told that avia- 
tion gas has gone into Prague, soft sheet 
steel into the U. S. S. R. itself, bunker 
fuel to Russian ships, and lubricating oil 
for farm implements elsewhere behind 
the Iron Curtain. 

In the best interest of the United 
States, no such strategic items—even in 
the smallest quantity—should be per- 
mitted to squeak through. Steel and oil, 
as is well known, have a war potential. 
I am looking into the matter now, and if 
the facts justify it, will recommend a 
Congressional investigation. 

Last Wednesday, August 13, I pre- 
sented my views on this subject over a 
nationwide radio hookup. I should like 
to include in the Recor the transcript 
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of the outstanding program, Capital As- 
signment, broadcast by Mutual Broad- 
casting System. In that interview, dur- 
ing which I was questioned by a well- 
known newspaperman, Mr. Don O’Con- 
nor, Washington correspondent for the 
Detroit Times, I stated my opposition to 
trading with any countries behind the 
Iron or Bamboo Curtains. I pointed out 
that trading with Red China is the first 
step toward diplomatic recognition of 
that nation. 

As a member of the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, I expect 
to watch this situation closely. I am 
now awaiting a report from the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce on 
exceptions which have been made to our 
regulations banning shipment or trans- 
shipment of strategic materials to un- 
friendly areas. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp the transcript of 
the Mutual Broadcasting System pro- 
gram. 

There being no objection, the tran- 
script was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


TRANSCRIPT From CAPITAL ASSIGNMENT, 
AUGUST 13, 1958—Srenator CHARLES E. POT- 
TER, REPRESENTATIVE FROM MICHIGAN, AND 
Don O’Connor, WASHINGTON CORRESPOND- 
ENT, DETROIT TIMES 


Mr. O’Connor. Senator PoTTER, world ten- 
sions continue to mount, In fact, they have 
reached the point where the United Nations 
has felt it expedient to call another meeting 
of the General Assembly. One of the annual 
questions which comes up in this country, of 
course, is what to do about Red China. Last 
night on this network Nathaniel Knowles, 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, said that some of our materials are 
getting into Soviet countries despite an em- 
bargo against such countries as Red China. 
He mentions specifically certain types of 
steel and petroleum. What do you think 
should be done about this, Senator? 

Mr. Porrer. Well, Don, I didn’t hear Mr. 
Knowles’ interview last night. However, if 
it be true that some petroleum and steel is 
going behind the Bamboo or Iron Curtain, 
certainly Congress should look into it. I 
should say that Congress should investigate 
to see whether the statement that Mr. 
Knowles made over tihs network is based 
upon fact. Now my position is pretty well 
known. I believe that we shouldn’t be trad- 
ing with Red China and that certainly under 
the policy we have at the present time not 
to trade with Red China, it is most unfair 
to allow some business concerns to slide 
under the curtain prohibited to others. 
Either we have an embargo against trading 
with Red China or we don't, and I think the 
Congress certainly should look into this 
situation to see whether Mr. Knowles’ state- 
ment is based upon fact. 

Mr. O’Connor. Well, Senator, you are a 
high-ranking member of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
If Mr. Knowles’ statement could be substan- 
tiated, would you recommend an investiga- 
tion by your committee? 

Mr. Porrer. Yes. I think first what I 
would do would be to contact Mr. Knowles 
to find out on what basis he made his state- 
ment over this network, and if there is any 
basis for it turn that information over to 
the committee and ask the committee to in- 
vestigate. Of course, as you know, Congress 
is about due, we hope, to adjourn, but there 
will be much staff work to be done and cer- 
tainly by the of the next session 
this investigation could get under way. 

Mr. O'Connor. Among other things, Sena- 
tor, Mr. Knowles also said more than 250 
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firms had been blacklisted because they had 
been trading in controvention of the regula- 
tions with Red China and other Soviet bloc 
countries. What can be done about such 
companies that get around the law in this 
way? 

Mr. Potrer. Well, of course, at the present 
time, apparently the only penalty involved 
is that their export licenses are lifted. Pos- 
sibly if this is going on, stiffer penalties 
should be imposed and possibly we need a 
greater enforcement agency. At the present 
time the enforcement is left, I assume, pri- 
marily to the Customs Bureau and possibly 
to the Department of the Treasury. However, 
maybe we don’t have rigid enough enforce- 
ment procedures to detect this trading with 
the enemy that may be going on, and if that 
be the case perhaps we should have more en- 
forcement and possibly more stringent pen- 
alties for those that do trade in violation of 
existing policy. 

Mr. O’Connor. Well, I take it then, Sena- 
tor, if an investigation showed that the en- 
forcement was not sufficient to maintain this 
no-trade-with-Red-China policy, you would 
recommend legislative steps to correct it. To 
crack down, in other words, = 

Mr. POTTER. Yes. I would assume that 
your investigation would determine, first, 
whether Mr. Knowles’ statement was based 
upon fact. If so, how widespread has this 
practice become of trading with Red China 
in strategic materials and also how they are 
doing it? Is it being done through so-called 
middlemen, by transshipment of goods, or 
done directly? I think those are some of the 
questions any investigating committee 
should determine. Then, based upon their 
findings, if legislation is required, then the 
committee should make recommendations for 
new legislation. It may be that it is just a 
question of beefing up an administrative 
agency which has the jurisdiction and re- 
sponsibility in this field. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Well, Senator POTTER, where 
do you think the strong impetus for trade 
with Red China comes from? From this 
country or from Red China? 

Mr. Porrer. I think possibly it comes from 
both. We know that Red China is very much 
interested in trading with the United States 
in certain commodities. 

Mr. Potter. Not only that, if she can start 
trading with the United States, it gives her 
the prestige for diplomatic relationship and 
recognition so that she could possibly be- 
come a member of the United Nations. I 
think that’s behind the whole move of 
Red China. 

Mr. O'Connor. Well, Senator, you have al- 
ways been opposed to any relations between 
the United States and Red China. Do you 
feel that opening the door to trade with 
that nation as you just indicated would 
actually make it easier for them to get 
into the United Nations? 

Mr. Porrer. There is no question about it. 
I am sure that that’s where the impetus is 
coming from. Now it may be true that cer- 
tain American exporting firms are interested 
in the market in Red China. However, at 
the present time the wherewithal that China 
has to purchase any major purchases is 
pretty small, so I think you will find that 
the great impetus is coming from them, and 
it is primarily for political reasons rather 
than economic. 

Mr. O'Connor. In other words, you don't 
believe it is so much that they need ma- 
terials we could provide as the fact that 
they are trying, having been thwarted in 
shooting their way into the United Nations, 
to get in the back door so to speak? 

Mr. Potrer. Yes. I think there is no ques- 
tion that they need the things that they can 
get from the United States, but I think more 
importantly, it is the political recognition 
that they would receive. If the United 
States lets down its barriers to establish 
trade with Red China, it would be very dif- 
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ficult for us as a nation to oppose political 
recognition of Red China, not only as a 
member of the U. N. but also as unilateral 
recongition of our country for Red China. 
Of course that would mean, conversely, that 
Nationalist China would be thrown out the 
back window. 

Mr. O'Connor. And, the implication being, 
I take it, that this would strengthen the 
hand of Russia in world affairs? 

Mr. Potrer. No question about it. It is 
the old question of whether the United Na- 
tions, which really is an instrument for 
peace, can be a successful instrument for 
peace if we can allow countries to shoot 
their way in. So I believe it is a very im- 
portant policy question. Time and time 
again, the Congress and the administra- 
tion have enunciated their position that 
we won’t stand by and allow Red China to 
shoot their way into the U. N. By the same 
token, we can't allow this to happen through 
the back door by opening up economic trade 
with Red China, which would give them the 
political recognition they don't have now. 

Mr. O’Connor. Do you feel that we would 
have anything to gain at all by opening the 
door to trading with Red China? 

Mr. Potrer. No; not only do I feel that 
we would have nothing to gain. I feel that 
it could put us in a most awkward interna- 
tional political position. I think we would 
then be telling the entire world that the 
United States has changed its policy. That 
we are not concerned how a country gains this 
national recognition, even if it is by shoot- 
ing their way into the U. N. We also would, 
by that token, discard the relationship we 
have had with Nationalist China, and Na- 
tionalist China has been a symbol to the 
free Asiatic people throughout the world. 
By doing that I think the Communist other 
world would gain a political advantage. 

Mr. O'Connor. Is there much clamor in 
Congress, Senator, for trading with Red 
China? 

Mr. Potter. Very little. 

Mr. O'Connor. Very little. How about 
from the grassroots, so to speak, back home? 
Do you receive much correspondence on it? 

Mr. Porrza. No; as a matter of fact I can’t 
recall ever receiving over 2 or 3 letters in an 
entire year. 

Mr. O'Connor. So that your conclusion 
definitely is that we have nothing to gain 
and everything to lose by trading with Red 
China? 

Mr. Potter. That is absolutely right. 

Mr. O'CONNOR. Thank you, Senator Por- 
TER. 


AID FOR OLDER AMERICANS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, yes- 
terday I hopefully said on the floor that 
by now the Senate would have passed a 
social security improvement bill. That 
hour was brought closer by yesterday’s 
action, but we have yet to do the job. I 
hope today will be the day the old people 
of the Nation will finally see their hopes 
fulfilled. It is immensely gratifying to 
me to see this moment. Since July 18, 
I have spoken every day to get action on 
this vital matter. 

An immense and important task faces 
this Nation in the immediate future— 
adequate insurance for its senior citizens. 
We have the largest percentage of old 
people in this country that we have ever 
had, and the number is growing rapidly. 

At the same time our central problem 
is how to take full advantage of the 
abundance of this Nation. In many, 
many other countries throughout the 
world, the problem is one of dividing 
scarcity. Our problem is one of sharing 
abundance. Yet our old people, in spite 
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of our great abundance of production, do 
not share in it, and are not as well off 
as those in other countries, in terms of 
our national income. 

We have tremendous surpluses of food 
to dispose of. We worry about keeping 
our tremendous productive capacity fully 
employed. Wecannot find enough mar- 
kets for what we can produce. And 
there is every indication that our pro- 
ductivity will continue to grow more 
rapidly than our population. 

Mr. President, with such wealth, with 
such abundance, there is simply no ex- 
cuse for allowing anyone to go hungry. 
The American people are generous. The 
American people do not want to fail to 
provide for our aged citizens, to allow 
them to go hungry and insecure in the 
midst of our great wealth. 

Yet that is exactly what is happening 
in this country. In Milwaukee the cost 
of living is so high that the social-secu- 
rity benefits are little more than one- 
half of the minimum cost of the necessi- 
ties of life, according to responsible 
Milwaukee agencies. 

Millions of our old people are living 
in terrible hardship and poverty. While 
tons and tons of surplus food piles up 
in our storehouses, our older workers 
suffer want and despair. 

The parents and grandparents of this 
Nation should be living in comfort. 
They should be living in dignity and 
with peace of mind. But literally mil- 
lions of them live in daily dread of the 
wolf at their door. 

Many old people are forced to supple- 
ment their inadequate social-security 
benefits to avoid starvation. With 5% 
million breadwinners out of work, jobs 
are next to impossible for an older per- 
son to find. 

Thousands and thousands of old peo- 
ple are forced to live with their children 
or relatives. This imposes a terrific 
hardship and financial burden on young 
couples who, themselves, are hard 
pressed to provide for their own families. 
Worst of all, many old persons must de- 
pend on private or public charity to sur- 
vive at all. 

Is this, Mr. President, a proper way to 
live out one’s retirement, the years we 
have named the golden years? It is of 
the very greatest urgency and impor- 
tance that the Senate act to increase 
social-security benefits today. 


A BLOW TO THE TVA 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an editorial from this morn- 
ing’s issue of the New York Times en- 
titled “A Blow to TVA.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A BLOW To TVA 

To meet the steady growth in demand for 
electric power in its recognized territory the 
Tennessee Valley Authority estimates it needs 
about 800,000 kilowatts of new generating 
capacity annually. Yet the administration 
and Congress have become increasingly re- 
luctant to grant funds for expanded power 
facilities, and, in fact, none at all have been 
appropriated since 1953 to start construction 
of new generating units. 
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The authority has recently been financing 
additional capacity out of uncommitted 
power revenues, but this source will clearly 
be insufficient to meet the rapidly rising need. 
For some 3 years now TVA has been vainly 
trying to get Congress to give it the right to 
issue its own revenue bonds for this purpose. 
The Senate passed such a bill last year by the 
overwhelming vote of 61 to 20, and the House 
Public Works Committee has just approved 
a similar measure, incidentally turning down 
President Eisenhower's request that certain 
restrictions be written into the bill. 

However, it is now buried in the House 
Rules Committee, where TVA's enemies hope 
not only to kill it for the session but even to 
prevent the House from voting upon it. The 
TVA needs this authority and the Tennessee 
Valley needs the additional power capacity it 
would provide. Failure of the Rules Com- 
mittee to act fits in perfectly with the desire 
of powerful forces that would still like to 
strangle TVA despite its quarter century of 
successful contribution to the welfare, pros- 
perity, and defense of the Nation. 


Mr. KEFAUVER. I wish to emphasize, 
as pointed out in the thoughful editorial 
of the New York Times, that the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority is of tremen- 
dous benefit to the United States and is 
a fine example of how a great river can 
be harnessed for the benefit of people, 
which is being exemplified in many na- 
tions of the world. ; 

The private power lobby and many 
people objected to direct appropriations 
for the construction of dams and steam 
plants by the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity. The private power lobby said that 
TVA should be put on a self-financing 
basis. Therefore, beginning in 1953, the 
Tennessee Valley Authority has had no 
appropriation from Congress for major 
projects such as a steam plant or hydro- 
electric facilities. The President at that 
time recommended that the TVA be au- 
thorized to issue its own bonds and 
finance itself. The TVA and those of us 
who support the TVA are perfectly will- 
ing to do exactly that. 

In spite of our efforts to have a self- 
financing bill passed through Congress, 
such a bill has not become a law. A 
good bill was passed by the Senate in 
the last session. My colleague from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Gore], the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. KERR], the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Cooper], and the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota [Mr. Case] and 
many other Senators played an import- 
ant part in its preparation and passage. 
The bill is now stymied in the Rules Com- 
mittee of the House. The proposed leg- 
islation has been fought by the private 
power lobby, which I think shows the 
real attitude of that group. First that 
group did not want appropriations from 
Congress for the TVA, and now, when 
the TVA is trying to get a plan approved 
to finance itself, they oppose even that. 

The editorial concludes by stating that 
the proposed legislation is probably dead 
for the present session of Congress. I 
hope, Mr. President, in the interest of 
protecting this great investment and of 
enabling the TVA to go forward on the 
basis of financing itself, the chairman 
and the other members of the Rules 
Committee of the House may yet grant a 
rule so that the Members of the House 
can at least consider this important bill 
which is of vital importance to the Ten- 
nessee Valley, and which I think is the 
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best example of building up the re- 
sources of our Nation in a democratic 
way. 


DEATH OF GORDON DEAN 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I was 
shocked and deeply grieved to learn this 
morning of the tragic death of my friend 
and relative, Gordon Dean, the former 
chairman of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, at about midnight last night. 
The tragedy of his death calls attention 
to the quality of his citizenship and his 
service to his country. Gordon Dean 
brought to public service an ability, an 
awareness of public service, an adminis- 
trative capacity, and a quality of patri- 
otism, which are all too rare. 

Under his leadership the carrying out 
of the atomic-energy program made 
great progress. Under his leadership 
the cooperation between that independ- 
ent agency and the Congress of the 
United States was all that could be de- 
sired. He recently finished service on a 
panel for the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, on which once again he 
contributed valuable and valiant service. 

I know the Senate joins me in grief at 
his passing, and will join in the exten- 
sion of sympathy to his bereaved wife, 
my cousin Mary, and the two little chil- 
dren he leaves behind. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE, I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I join my colleague 
in expressing great sorrow over the un- 
timely death of one of our finest Ameri- 
can citizens. Gordon Dean was an out- 
standing administrator of the Atomic 
Energy Commission at the time it was 
started, and directed it on a most useful 
course. 

Another important thing about Gor- 
don Dean was that his interest in public 
affairs did not diminish after he left the 
Government service. Whenever he was 
called upon as a private citizen to ren- 
der some service of benefit to his Nation 
or the world he always responded. He 
was always glad to help, and to discuss 
with Members of the House and Senate 
problems with respect to which he had 
superior knowledge. 

There have not been very many men 
of the caliber and ability of Gordon 
eg The Nation has suffered a great 
Oss. 

It has been my pleasure also to know 
his wonderful wife, who is a kinswoman 
of my colleague from Tennessee, and I 
join in expressing deep sympathy to 
her and to other members of the family. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I be allowed 5 
additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GORE. I now yield to the Sena- 
tor from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I join 
the Senator from Tennessee in paying 
respect to the memory of Gordon Dean. 
When I come to evaluate the wealth any 
person can have in life, I always come 
to the conclusion that one’s greatest 
treasure is to be found in his friends. 
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Gordon Dean was a close friend of mine. 
He happened to be my superior officer 
in the Department of Justice from 1936 
to 1938. He was a brilliant lawyer and 
a very able administrator. I think his- 
tory will record that his work on the 
Atomic Energy Commission was very 
fruitful in laying the foundation for a 
sound atomic energy program. 

Gordon Dean was the type of friend 
who performed friendly services far be- 
yond the right of anyone to expect from 
a friendship. He was very helpful to 
me in two of my campaigns, in connec- 
tion with raising campaign contributions 
in the East. 

I knew him to be a man of high ideal- 
ism, a dedicated, religious man, and, in- 
cidentally, a man of high academic 
standing. He was a fine teacher. He 
had great faith in the youth of America. 

Mrs. Morse and I want Mrs. Dean to 
know that our sympathies are with her, 
and she has our fervent prayers that 
she may be granted strength during this 
ordeal. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
wish to join my colleague in expressing 
a.deep sense of personal loss and na- 
tional loss by the death of Gordon Dean 
in an airplane crash at Nantucket last 
night. 

I knew Gordon Dean when he was a 
member of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, and I was familiar with the man- 
ner in which he discharged his great re- 
sponsibility as Chairman of that Com- 
mission, I knew him after he left the 
Government. I place emphasis on his 
dedication to public service. Although he 
left Government work, his interest in 
the continuing development of atomic 
energy for peacetime use was sustained, 
and he made great sacrifices in address- 
ing conventions and other gatherings 
and groups, to impress upon them the 
necessity of making the atom man’s best 
servant instead of man’s greatest in- 
strument of destruction. 

I express my sympathy to his wife 
and their two children, who survive him. 
The Nation can ill afford to lose the kind 
of dedication to public service and the 
leadership which Gordon Dean always 
displayed. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I should 
like to add my personal word of tribute 
to the life, character, and service of 
Gordon Dean. It was my privilege to 
know something of his work on the 
Atomic Energy Commission. His serv- 
ice there was of a high order, refiect- 
ing intelligence, industry, patriotism, 
and a spirit of devotion to the public 
welfare. The country can ill afford to 
lose men of his quality at this time. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. I should like to join 
my friend from Tennessee in an expres- 
sion of regret at the passing of Gordon 
Dean. 

It was my good fortune to meet him 
when I first came to Washington in 
1947. I have had the happy pleasure of 
seeing him many times since 1947. He 
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was a friend of my brother, Don Cooper, 
in college, and their friendship had been 
maintained throughout the years. 

I am sure that when the history of the 
development of atomic energy is known 
to all our people, the contribution of 
Gordon Dean toward its development will 
be regarded as one of the great contribu- 
tions in that field. 

As has been said, after leaving the Gov- 
ernment service he never failed to fulfill 
his responsibility as a citizen. 

I have the good fortune to know his 
wife, a cousin of the junior Senator from 
Tennessee. We all join in extending to 
her our heartfelt sympathy. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, on my own 
behalf and on behalf of members of the 
family, I appreciate the generous re- 
marks of my colleagues. The passing of 
Gordon Dean has been an untimely one. 
The life which was so tragically ended, 
however, has been one for which the en- 
tire country can be thankful, and in 
which it can take great pride. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish 
to send to the desk an amendment to 
the pending bill, and to make a brief 
explanation as to why I am offering it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Morn- 
ing business is still in order. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the morning business is concluded, 
debate on the Yarborough amendment 
be limited to 30 minutes to a side, the 
time to be divided and controlled by 
the sponsor and the minority leader. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the unanimous consent 
agreement proposed by the majority 
leader? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object—and I shall not 
object—I objected to this proposal last 
night, as the Recorp shows. I have 
talked with the junior Senator from 
Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] and he has ex- 
pressed the wish that his amendment 
be so handled. I am very happy to 
agree to the unanimous consent request 
with respect to this amendment, with 
the distinct understanding that I reserve 
all my rights with respect to any future 
unanimous consent proposals with re- 
gard to any other matter. 

Mr. President, I wish to make a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. MORSE. I should like to make a 
brief statement about the amendment 
which I propose to offer to the bill, be- 
cause I think such a statement should 
be matter of record before discussion 
of the Yarborough amendment is re- 
sumed. May I make such a statement 
during the morning hour, or is unani- 
mous consent necessary? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A Sena- 
tor may rise during the morning hour 
and speak for 3 minutes on any subject 
he desire to address himself to. 
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Mr. MORSE. Three minutes is all I 
need. I have no objection to the pro- 
posed unanimous consent agreement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the proposed unanimous 
consent agreement? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Do I 
understand that the proposed unani- 
mous consent agreement has the ap- 
proval of the minority leader? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. It does. 
Last night, in consultation with the 
minority leader, the Senator from Min- 
nesota, and the junior Senator from 
Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH], we proposed 
the agreement. It was objected to at 
that time by the senior Senator from 
Oregon. He has now withdrawn his 
objection. I am proposing the agree- 
ment again. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Does it 
have the approval of the distinguished 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Mar- 
TIN], the ranking minority member of 
the committee? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I would as- 
sume it has, in light of the minority 
leader’s attitude. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Will the 
Chair have the agreement stated? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. It amounts 
to limiting the debate on the Yarborough 
amendment to 30 minutes to each 
side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is the 
understanding of the Chair that the 
agreement would limit debate on the 
pending amendment to 30 minutes to 
each side. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Yes; to be 
controlled by the proposer of the 
amendment and the minority leader. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the proposed unanimous 
consent agreement? 

The Chair hears none, and the order 
is entered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk, as an amendment to the social- 
security bill, S. 1313. I send it to the 
desk with the comments I am about to 
make. 

I have just come from conference with 
a group of people who are vitally inter- 
ested in S. 1313. They say a problem 
exists in connection with getting House 
action on S. 1313 in accordance with 
what they alleged was their honest be- 
lief a commitment was made to them 
on the House side that the bill would be 
brought up in the House under a sus- 
pension of the rule. 

I speak on this matter as chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Railroad Re- 
tirement. I am aware that terrific pres- 
sure is being brought to bear on Con- 
gress in these closing days of the session 
in opposition to S. 1313. It is my posi- 
tion, however, that we ought to vote it 
up or down. I propose to do everything 
I can, from now until the adjournment 
hour, to get a vote on S. 1313, and I 
shall use every parliamentary rule avail- 
able to me to get a yea-and-nay vote 
on S. 1313. 

The history of S. 1313, on a thumb- 
nail, is this: In 1956 Congress passed 
legislation which had to do with rail- 
road retirement. However, it failed to 
provide funds to take care of the deficit 
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which would exist in the railroad retire- 
ment fund. It was understood among us 
that at the next session of Congress, 
which was the Ist session of the 85th 
Congress, legislation would be passed 
which would take care of that deficit. I 
believe it is our obligation to see that 
that is done. 

Last year and again this year the 
Railroad Retirement Subcommittee spent 
hours and days, yes, if we were to add it 
all up, even weeks on this difficult mat- 
ter. We have come out of my subcom- 
mittee this year and out of the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare with 
S. 1313. 

I should like to make it perfectly clear 
that my major premise involves this 
question: What is a fair retirement pro- 
gram for the railroad workers? I submit 
S. 1313 is such a program. If it is a fair 
program, I do not propose to oppose that 
program on the basis of the argument 
that the railroad workers and even the 
retired railroad employees should sub- 
sidize the carriers on the ground that 
the carriers now claim they cannot af- 
ford a fair retirement system. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MORSE. I ask for an additional 
3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
the Senator from Oregon may proceed 
for an additional 3 minutes. 

Mr. MORSE. If the railroads, in order 
to supply the people of the country with 
the continuing transportation, which is 
essential to national defense, need a 
further subsidy along the lines of the 
Smathers bill which was passed during 
this session of Congress, I will vote for it. 
However, we have just finished putting 
through Congress a handout to the rail- 
roads in the form of the Smathers bill. 
I voted for it, because it was a just bill. 
If the railroads need a subsidy in order 
to build the boxcars necessary to take 
care of the defense needs of the Nation, 
as I said to the President of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, Mr. Symmes, when he 
was on the witness stand 3 weeks ago 
today in my subcommittee, I will vote for 
such a subsidy. I will vote for any sub- 
sidy the railroads need to meet national 
defense needs. 1 

I have voted millions of dollars of sub- 
si iy to railroads abroad. So has every 
Senator who has voted for foreign aid. 
We voted to build, at 100 percent of the 
cost, the railroad terminal in Rome, Italy. 
That cost the American taxpayers be- 
tween $3 million and $4 million. I was 
for it. I would do it again. I believe it 
was a very effective expenditure against 
the spread of communism in Italy. 

What I wish to point out is that we 
have subsidized railroads in other coun- 
tries with foreign-aid money so far in 
excess of what the railroads in this coun- 
try need that I am ready to vote what- 
ever subsidy is necessary to the carriers 
in order to meet their defense costs. 

It is interesting to note, as the tran- 
script of the hearings will show, that the 
president of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
and I agree on this point. 

Thousands and thousands of old rail- 
road people on retirement cannot begin 
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to live on the retirement allowance 
granted to them. They are entitled to 
the relief which S. 1313 would give them. 
The social-security bill is the most ap- 
propriate bill to which to attach my 
amendment, if we cannot get action on 
S. 1313 as separate legislation. 

At a later hour today, I shall proceed 
to discuss at some length my reasons for 
supporting S. 1313, and offer it as an 
amendment to the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask a question of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Iyield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. In the event the 
distinguished Senator from Oregon offers 
S. 1313 as an amendment to the social- 
security bill, would he entertain an 
amendment to his amendment which 
would make the tax date coincide with 
the date of the amendment? 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from Ari- 
zona knows, as a member of our full com- 
mittee, that we discussed the matter 
rather thoroughly in committee. We de- 
cided against it for this major reason: 
The fund will not be in jeopardy as a 
result of our bill. We thought it was im- 
portant to fix a date certain when the 
tax would automatically apply. We did 
not do that in 1956. In my opinion we 
made a mistake. I believe the 1956 legis- 
lation should have fixed a date certain. 
If we had done it, we would not have the 
problem before us today. What we have 
done this year is to fix a date certain for 
the automatic application of the tax. 

Why did we not fix the date as that of 
the enactment of the act or the date the 
act was to take effect? 

It was because most of us, after listen- 
ing to the testimony of carriers with re- 
spect to the effect the immediate opera- 
tion of the tax would have felt that they 
had reasonable grounds to believe and 
predict that an upturn will take place 
in their business within the next year 
or 18 months. After we heard such tes- 
timony, we decided that we could defer 
the application of the tax until the pre- 
dicted upward business swing took place. 
We postponed the effective date of the 
tax only out of consideration for the car- 
riers. 

I wish to be frank with the Senator. 
There is much that can be said in support 
of the view he takes. A couple of other 
members of the committee took the same 
view in committee, namely, that we must 
face the reality now and apply the tax 
immediately. Unless we can follow the 
argument that the postponement is a 
part of the antirecession railroad pro- 
gram, so to speak, there is great merit 
in the Senator’s position. 

I do not think that any harm will be 
done by adopting the deferment date. 
Therefore, I intend to stand with the 
majority of the committee for the defer- 
ment date. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. That is the rea- 
son I asked the question. That is my 
chief objection to S. 1313. I agree with 
the Senator from Oregon that the re- 
tired railroad employees need an increase 
in their pensions. In fact, in the 83d 
Congress, as the Senator from Oregon 
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may remember, I argued that point. I 
opposed giving benefits to the working 
railroad employees when the retired rail- 
road employees would not benefit. They 
did not benefit then, and neither have 
they benefited since that time. 

My chief concern is based on a desire 
for sound fiscal policies. That fund, up 
until recent years, has been a very—I 
will not say “very,” but it has been a 
sound fund when compared with other 
retirement funds which are either ad- 
ministered or are controlled by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

I would not like to see Congress place 
the railroad retirement fund in jeop- 
ardy by designating a period of from a 
few months to a year and a few months 
during which no taxes would be collected 
to meet the increased benefits. 

I shall be perfectly willing to listen to 
the debate on the question, because I 
might offer an amendment to the 
amendment. However, I shall discuss it 
with the Senator from Oregon before I 
do so, because, while I do not desire to 
jeopardize the chances of the retired 
railroad employees getting an increase in 
benefits, I want to maintain my position 
of insisting on the soundness, if it can 
be obtained, of these funds. 

Mr. MORSE. I understand the Sena- 
tor’s viewpoint. I think, in fairness to 
our committee, it should be pointed out 
that the deferment date was voted only 
after we checked with the Railroad Re- 
tirement Board and its actuaries in re- 
gard to the effect of a deferment. I 
think it is fair to say that the RECORD 
shows the deferment date was selected 
on the basis, not of their recommenda- 
tions, let me make clear, but on the basis 
of the findings of the experts of the Rail- 
road Retirement Board that the fund 
would not be jeopardized if we operated 
on the basis of a deferment. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Oregon. If I offer such an 
amendment, I shall certainly discuss 
with him the advisability off doing so. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there further morning business? If not, 
morning business is closed. 

The Chair lays before the Senate the 
unfinished business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 13549) to increase bene- 
fits under the Federal old-age, survi- 
vors, and disability insurance system, to 
improve the actuarial status of the trust 
funds of such system, and otherwise im- 
prove such system; to amend the public 
assistance and maternal and child health 
and welfare provisions of the Social 
Security Act; and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the junior Senator from 
Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, before the time limitation on the 
amendment begins, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum, with the understanding 
that the time for the quorum call will 
not be charged to either side. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the the roll. The under- 
standing is that the time for the quorum 
call will not be charged to either side. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
KEFAUVER in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas will state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I under- 
stand that under the unanimous-consent 
agreement, the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH], the 
author of the amendment, controls the 
time of Senators who wish to speak in 
favor of the amendment; and the dis- 
tinguished minority leader [Mr. Know- 
LAND] controls the time of Senators who 
wish to speak in opposition to the amend- 
ment. Is that correct? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
is correct. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I further 


understand that the Senate is now pro- 
ceeding under the time limitation pro- 
vided by the agreement. Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
is correct. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
on the question of agreeing to the amend- 
ment which I have proposed, I ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there a sufficient second? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, I 
rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
yield for that purpose to the Senator 
from West Virginia; and I ask unani- 
mous consent that the time required for 
his parliamentary inquiry not be charged 
to the available to me under the 
terms of the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, my 
parliamentary inquiry is as follows: As I 
understand, the unanimous-consent 
agreement, which limits to 1 hour the 
time available for debate, applies only 
to debate on the amendment of the 
junior Senator from Texas [Mr. YAR- 
BOROUGH], and does not extend beyond 
that amendment. Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I thank the 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Texas yield at this time to 
me, with the understanding that the time 
required for that purpose not be charged 
to the time available to him under the 
provisions of the unanimous-consent 
agreement? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. T yield, with that 
understanding. 

i pr CURTIS. Iso request, Mr. Presi- 
ent. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate tem- 
porarily lay aside the further considera- 
tion of the amendment submitted by the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH], 
without causing him to lose the floor, 
and do so for the limited purpose of 
permitting me to submit, without de- 
bate, an amendment which I under- 
stand is acceptable to the authors of the 
bill and to the Department. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object—and certainly I wish 
to cooperate with my friend, the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska—I must state that I 
cannot bind myself in advance, without 
knowing what is provided by the amend- 
ment referred to. It may be that the 
Department likes the amendment, and it 
may be that other Senators like the 
amendment; but I wish to have an op- 
portunity to examine and consider the 
proposed amendment, rather than to 
bind myself, in advance, to its adoption. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I with- 
draw the request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
quest of the Senator from Nebraska is 
withdrawn. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. 
dent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator from Texas 
yield to himself? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield myself 
12 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas is recognized for 12 
minutes. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the amendment was submitted on yester- 
day by me, on behalf of myself, the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], 
the junior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
NEUBERGER], the senior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse], the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. JOHNSTON 3, and the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone]. 

The amendment is proposed to House 
bill 13549, which would increase the 
social-security payments and the public- 
welfare payments. The amendment is 
directed only to the portion of the bill 
which would increase the social-security 
payments. 

The bill, as passed by the House of 
Representatives, and as reported by the 
Senate committee, provides for a 7-per- 
cent increase in the social-security pay- 
ments. Both the House version of the bill 
and the Senate committee version of the 
bill provide for an increase in the social- 
security payroll tax from 2% to 2% 
percent. But the increased tax revenues 
thus obtained would not be used by 
means of the provisions of the House ver- 
sion and the Senate committee version 
of the bill, because it was the purpose of 
both versions not only to increase the 
benefits, but also to improve the actuarial 
status of the fund. 

My amendment does not provide for 
using for increased benefit payments all 
the money which would be obtained by 
means of the increased taxes which 
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would be levied in accordance with the 
provisions of the bill as passed by the 
House and as reported by the Senate 
committee. The amendment I propose 
would increase the payments, but would 
leave part of the new tax money, thus 
raised, to be used to help improve the 
actuarial status of the fund. Thus, the 
fund would be in good shape. 

The statistics which were presented on 
the floor, last evening, by the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Louisiana 
Mr. Lone] show that if the amendment 
I propose is defeated, by the year 2000, 
the fund will have in it actuarially, ac- 
cording to computation made by the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, the stupendous sum of $163 
billion. 

If the amendment I propose is adopted, 
then, according to the computation of 
the Board, the Government agency 
which administers the fund, by the year 
2000 the fund will have in it the sum 
of $117 billion. The table which shows 
those figures was placed in the RECORD 
last evening by the junior Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lone]. The table was 
received from the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. So the fund 
then would be actuarially sound. 

My amendment will cause a portion of 
the increased tax revenues thus obtained 
to be used now to increase the pay- 
ments. But the amendment will leave a 
portion of the increased tax revenues to 
be applied to what almost everyone 
agrees will be an actuarial deficit in the 
fund. My amendment will do that at a 
slower rate than that at which it would 
be done by the bill as reported by the 
Senate committee. 

Mr. President, these payments are 
needed, 3 

First of all, let us consider what my 
amendment provides. It provides for in- 
creasing by 10 percent the amount of the 
payments to the beneficiaries of the 
fund. The committee has proposed a 
7-percent increase. 

In terms of the money which the bene- 
ficiaries receive, and on which they must 
live, what will the adoption of my 
amendment mean? Today, the average 
payment made under the Social Security 
Act to retired workers is $64.10 a month. 
The average payment to the widows of 
retired workers is $51 a month, If we 
average all the types of social security 
payments—those to retired workers, 
those to the children of deceased work- 
ers, those to the widows of deceased 
workers, those to the grandparents who 
are entitled to receive the payments; in 
other words, if we average all types of 
payments thus made, we find that the 
average payment made today by the 
Federal Government is $54.40. 

If the 7-percent increase voted by the 
House of Representatives and recom- 
mended by the Senate committee is 
made, the payments will be increased by 
the amount of $3.71 a month, in the case 
of the average social-security payment 
of $54.40 a month. If the 10-percent in- 
crease which my amendment proposes is 
made, the average social-security pay- 
ment will be increased by $5.44 a month. 
In other words, under the provisions of 
my amendment, the increase in the av- 
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erage monthly payment will be $5.44 a 
month, instead of $3.71 a month. My 
amendment will increase by $20.76 a 
year—a small amount—the amount the 
average recipient receives. 

I know that when the Members of the 
Senate return to their home States, they 
will find that these elderly people are 
having a desperate time in trying to 
make ends meet. As they grow older, 
they need more medicines, which, on the 
average, cost $3, $4, or $5 a bottle; and 
the more expensive medicine costs a 
great deal more than that. These eld- 
erly people are unable to purchase suffi- 
cient medicine with the low payments 
they now receive. 

We reauest only a modest increase. It 
will be possible for the proposed 10 per- 
cent increase to be paid from the tax 
revenues raised by means of the provi- 
sions of the House version of the bill 
and the Senate committee’s version of 
the bill; and part of those additional 
tax funds will remain, to be applied to 
the actuarial deficit. 

Mr. PASTORE and Mr. KEFAUVER 
addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator yield, and if so, to whom? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield 1 min- 
ute to the Senator from Rhode Island 
Mr. PASTORE], not out of the 12 minutes 
which I have allotted to myself, but out 
of the overall 30 minutes on my amend- 
ment. 

Mr.PASTORE. Icompliment the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Texas for the 
excellent presentation of his amendment. 
Is it his firm conviction, after study, that 
the fund can sustain the increase of 10 
percent? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Yes; it can. 

I have in my hand an explanation and 
a detailed analysis from the Legislative 
Reference Service of the Library of Con- 
gress, While time under the unanimous- 
consent agreement will not permit me 
to read in full the explanation, I ask 
unanimous consent that it may be 
printed in the Record. I will insert the 
report later in my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield to the 
Senator from Rhode Island, 

Mr. PASTORE. I am very happy to 
support the amendment of the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Texas. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the name of the junior Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island may be added 
as a cosponsor of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield to the 
distinguished Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. President, I request unanimous 
consent that the distinguished Senator 
from Tennessee may be granted 2 min- 
utes at this point. I have not quite 
completed my 12 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senator from Tennessee 
is recognized for 2 minutes. 
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Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, reserving the right to object, 
I understand the time is to be taken 
out of the time under the agreement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct, out of the time of the Senator 
from Texas. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I congratulate the 
junior Senator from Texas for present- 
ing this amendment, and for his argu- 
ments in support of it. I think anyone 
who has recently visited persons re- 
ceiving social-security benefits must 
realize it is almost impossible for them 
to survive on their present payments. 
The amendment proposes a modest in- 
crease, which the additional tax will 
allow. 

As I understand, the present payments 
were set in 1954 and they were set too 
low, in my opinion. Is that not correct? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. That is correct. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Is it not true that 
since 1954 there has been more than 
a 10-percent increase in the cost of liv- 
ing, according to statistics of the Labor 
Department? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. The increase 
has been far more than 7 percent. I 
think the distinguished Senator from 
Tennessee is correct. There has been 
an 8-percent increase in the past 2 years. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I know it has been 
more than 10 percent. So all the Sena- 
tor's amendment would really do would 
be to bring the payments, which were 
low to begin with, in line with the in- 
creased cost of living. I think it is fair 
to point out that with the increase in 
the price of steel and other items, we 
can anticipate further inflation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield 1 fur- 
ther minute to the Senator from Ten- 
nessee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Tennessee is recognized 
for 1 additional minute. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. There will be fur- 
ther inflation before we can ever get 
around to considering again increasing 
the benefits under the social-security 
legislation. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield to the 
distinguished Senator from Washington. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I merely wanted to 
ask unanimous consent and the permis- 
sion of the junior Senator from Texas 
to add my name as a cosponsor of the 
amendment. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I am happy to 
have the cosponsorship of the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Washing- 
ton. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. When I came into 
the Chamber the junior Senator from 
Texas was mentioning the small fixed 
incomes which elderly people have. In 
addition, usually, elderly persons need 
more medical care than others, and 
much of their income goes to pay for 
drugs and other medical care. 

The junior Senator from Texas gave 
very valuable help to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce when, 
about a year ago, we directed the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission to look into the 
exorbitant prices being charged persons 
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in this category and the cost to them of 
new drugs which are so vital. The re- 
sults of that investigation came out last 
week, and they proved we were correct 
in our premise that the prices charged 
were exorbitant, and that the cost of 
medical care could eat up a large per- 
centage of the income of these people. 

The result was that about six chemi- 
cal concerns were indicted. I think 
there may be other indictments. So we 
were rendering yeoman service in that 
respect. The Senator from Texas 
pointed out that approximately 50 per- 
cent of the income of persons in the 
category we are discussing was used in 
paying for drugs which bring 500, 600, 
and 700 percent profit to companies 
which sell the drugs. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I thank the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Wash- 
ington for his very valuable contribution 
on the question of the expense of medical 
care for the people we are seeking to 
assist. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that my name 
may be added as a cosponsor of the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I wish to point 
out that we have given the average 
amount per month per person under so- 
cial security. Statistics show that as to 
the 11 million people on social security, 
1 out of every 5 retired couples, 1 out of 
every 4 single retired workers, and 1 out 
of every 3 aged widows, have no other 
source of income, or, even if they have 
additional income, it is, on the average, 
less than $75 a year. 

One-fourth of the retired couples and 
one-third of the single retired workers 
received all their income from old-age 
pensions. In the case of widows they 
receive supplementary payments, sim- 
ply because social security payments are 
lower than old-age payments. 

In spite of the belief of many persons, 
social-security benefits are not so high as 
old-age benefits. Social security pay- 
ments have to be supplemented to keep 
people from starving. I have asked what 
the cost will be under the bill as reported 
by the Senate committee, providing for 
increases in payroll taxes. It is fifty- 
seven one-hundredths of 1 percent. As 
passed by the House, and as it went 
through the Senate committee, the addi- 
tional benefits would use twenty-five 
one-hundredths of 1 percent of the addi- 
tional tax money raised. The fund is to 
that extent overfinanced. 

If my amendment shall be adopted, it 
will use up another twenty-five one-hun- 
dredths of 1 percent of the payroll tax. 
The plan will still be overfinanced to the 
extent of seven one-hundreds of 1 per- 
cent. The additional tax as voted by the 
House and Senate committee will result 
in leaving $1742 million a month to be 
put into the fund to make the fund actu- 
arially sound. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time the Senator has allotted to himself 
has expired. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield me 1 min- 
ute? 
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Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield 1 min- 
ute to the Senator from New Jersey. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Jersey is recognized 
for 1 minute. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. The junior 
Senator from Texas has taken the 
words out of my mouth, in a way. 

In behalf of the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Javits], the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Payne], and myself, on July 
9 I introduced a bill providing for a 10- 
percent increase in social security pay- 
ments. Would the Senator have any 
objection to our associating ourselves 
with his amendment? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. It is an honor 
to have the distinguished junior Senator 
from New Jersey associate himself as a 
cosponsor of the amendment. We wel- 
come support from the other side of the 
aisle. I think the amendment should 
have strong support from both sides. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. KEFAUVER] has asked me if I 
would request that his name be added as 
a cosponsor, and I so request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the names of the junior 
Senator from New Jersey and the senior 
Senator from Tennessee will be added as 
cosponsors of the amendment of the 
junior Senator from Texas. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I thank the 
Senator. The Senator is correct about 
the size of the increase in the cost of 
living since 1954. It is roughly 8 per- 
cent. The increase in the general 
standard of living, as measured by in- 
creased wage rates in the country since 
that time, is about 12 percent. A 10 per- 
cent increase in benefits is no more than 
fair insofar as it would represent an 
opportunity for our older citizens to 
share, partially, in the general rise in 
the standard of living, as well as to meet 
the cost incident to the increase in the 
cost of living since that time. 

The Senator is also correct in regard 
to the question of financing the amend- 
ment. The increase in the wage base 
from $4,200 to $4,800, plus the accelera- 
tion of already scheduled increases in 
tax rates, provided by the House bill and 
by the Senate committee amendment, 
will more than take care of the 10-per- 
cent increase in benefits. We were as- 
sured earlier this year by the trustees of 
the social security trust fund that the 
fund is solvent under existing law. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I yield 1 additional minute to the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. In addi- 
tion, the former Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Mr. Folsom, 
testified this June, before the House 
Ways and Means Committee that the 
fund was absolutely sound. Even with 
the amendment, providing a 10-percent 
increase in benefits, the bill will increase 
the income of the trust fund by more 
than the cost of the increased benefits. 
Therefore, there can be no question as 
to the fiscal responsibility of the pending 
amendment. I hope very much the 
Senate will agree to it. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield me 2 minutes? 
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Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield 2 min- 
utes to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wisconsin is recognized 
for 2 minutes. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I warmly commend 
the Senator from Texas on the offering 
of the amendment. The Senator from 
Texas has recently won a great victory 
in Texas. The Senator won by a smash- 
ing 200,000 votes against a very formi- 
dable opponent. One of the great 
reasons the Senator from Texas won his 
victory was that he had a slogan in his 
campaign of “YARBOROUGH will put the 
jam on the lower shelf.” This slogan 
really caught on in Texas, and the people 
of Texas recognized that the Senator 
would fight for all the people, particu- 
larly the little people who have been 
forgotten and who do not receive from 
their Government what they deserve. 
Mr. President, the Senator from Texas 
is keeping his promise today—right 
now—by putting the jam where it be- 
longs, right on that lower shelf. 

Mr. President, I warmly support the 
amendment, because there is not any 
question—whether one is conservative or 
liberal, whether one believes in helping 
those people who need help or not—that 
the social-security system is a system of 
insurance. The social-security system is 
a system which gives self-reliance to our 
older people. If the system does the job 
it should, if it is adeauate, it will mean 
our older people can live in dignity and 
self-respect without relying on charity 
or the sufferance of relatives or the State 
or anyone else. 

The Senator has offered a fine amend- 
ment. I enthusiastically support the 
amendment. I am delighted to see the 
number of cosponsors is increasing. I 
hope by the time the vote is taken the 
amendment will have 95 cosponsors, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Do other 
Senators desire to speak on the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield me 
2 minutes? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield 2 min- 
utes to the distinguished Senator from 
South Carolina. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Carolina is recog- 
nized for 2 minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, the amendment would do 
nothing but that which is right under 
existing circumstances. The committee 
on which I serve, of which the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] is a mem- 
ber, increased retirement benefits in 1956. 
On October 1 we increased the rates an 
average of between 25 and 30 percent. 
That was an increase for the people who 
had been working for the Government, 
but who had retired. We also increased 
approximately 10 percent the payments 
for those who were already retired. 
This year we have again increased the 
payments 10 percent. All this was neces- 
sary and just. So the need for increas- 
ing social-security benefits is just. 

I make these statements to show that 
those who are retired were entitled to the 
increase, even as a result of the funds 
they were paying at that time. 
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I wish also to say that we have in- 
creased Government employees’ salaries 
10 percent this year. All the large cor- 
porations, during the same period of 
time covered by the 10-percent increase 
in governmental salaries, increased sal- 
aries of their employees, in some cases, 
even more. Senators will find that most 
corporations of the United States have 
increased salaries of employees almost 
twice that amount. That is what the 
records of the committee show. 

Senators will also find that the cost 
of living since the beginning of 1952 has 
increased approximately 13 percent, ac- 
cording to the evidence produced in the 
hearings of the committee. 

The terms of the bill would provide 
for the additional cost. That is another 
item of importance. Senators will notice 
that the increases in tax rates are shown 
on page 77: 

(1) with respect to wages paid during the 
calendar year 1959, the rate shall be 214 
percent; 

(2) with respect to wages paid during the 
calendar years 1960 to 1962, both inclusive, 
the rate shall be 3 percent; 

(3) with respect to wages paid during the 
calendar years 1963 to 1965, both inclusive, 
the rate shall be 344 percent. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina has expired. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield 1 addi- 
tional minute to the Senator from South 
Carolina. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Carolina is recog- 
nized for 1 more minute. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
continue to read from page 77: 

(4) with respect to wages paid during the 
calendar years 1966 to 1968, both inclusive, 
the rate shall be 4 percent; and 

(5) with respect to wages paid after De- 
cember 31, 1968, the rate shall be 4%½ percent. 


I have not heard one Senator say on 
the floor that the fund would not be sol- 
vent and would not make possible the 
payment of a 10-percent increase. That 
being so, the old people of this Nation 
are entitled to the increase. We are 
paying more than 10 percent additional 
to those aged people who did not pay 
anything into the fund at all. Why 
should we not provide an increase for 
the people who are paying into the fund, 
and who will pay their pro rata share? 

I commend the Senator from Texas 
for offering the amendment, and I am 
glad to be a cosponsor of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I commend the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from South Carolina for his re- 
marks and his coauthorship of the 
amendment. The Senator has been a 
leader in the field of improving working 
conditions for Federal employees, and 
his leadership is well known. 

I yield the floor, Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the remainder of my time on the 
amendment for rebuttal. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
PROXMIRE in the chair). The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Texas [Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH] for himself and other Sena- 
tors. 
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Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I ask the 
acting minority leader to yield me 10 
minutes. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I yield 10 minutes to the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oklahoma is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, there is no 
Senator on this floor who would go fur- 
ther to provide a 10-percent increase in- 
stead of c. 7-percert increase, or a $5 in- 
crease instead of a $3 increase, than the 
senior Senator from Oklahoma, if, in the 
first place, it were presented in a manner 
in which iS would be justified, and if, in 
the second place, it could be done with- 
out jeopardizing the passage of a bill 
which the authors of the amendment, in 
my judgment, have as great a desire to 
avoid jeopardizing as any other Members 
of the Senate. 

The bill which is before the Senate 
provides for additional benefits to those 
who are now retired, and to those who 
will retire. The bill provides a tax to pay 
for those additional benefits to those who 
have retired and to those who will re- 
tire. The actuarial experts of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare came before the committee and tes- 
tified as to the actuarial soundness of the 
program under existing law and under 
the proposed amendment. Those tech- 
nicians and actuarial experts have been 
with the Department for many years. 
They were in the Department under the 
Democratic administrations and have 
continued under the Republican admin- 
istration. So far as I know, Mr. Presi- 
dent, neither their professional ability 
nor their integrity has ever been ques- 
tioned. 

They tell us that as of this time there 
is an actuarial deficit of 0.42 of 1 per- 
cent with the present rate of tax income 
and benefits provided; and that the in- 
creased tax provided in the bill is neces- 
sary to provide the money to pay for 
the increased benefits to be given under 
the bill and to reduce the actuarial 
deficit. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, may we have order? This is 
a most important statement, one of the 
most important relating to the bill, and 
ae Senators should pay close attention 

t. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CTLank in the chair). The Senate will be 
in order so that the very important re- 
marks of the Senator from Oklahoma 
may be heard. 

Mr. KERR. If Senators are sincere in 
believing that this fund is actuarily 
sound without an increased tax, they 
should be here with an amendment to 
delete the tax feature from the bill, be- 
cause the increased tax is being imposed 
to provide benefits for a few people who 
will make no contribution to the amount 
of money necessary to provide the in- 
creased benefits. The only justification 
for an increased tax is to make this fund 
actuarily sound. 

If the fund is actuarily sound, with- 
out an increased tax, then we are being 
irresponsible and doing violence to basic 
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American principles of justice by impos- 
ing a tax on the present group of employ- 
ers and employees to provide additional 
benefits to those already retired under 
provisions of law which fix their benefits. 

I would vote for additional assistance 
to these now retired on the old-age as- 
sistance rolls, but I would do so on the 
basic, honest principle of making such 
benefits available to every citizen of this 
country equally in need, and on the basis 
of paying it out of a tax which would 
apply to every taxpayer in the country. 

The technicians and actuarial experts 
told our committee that as of the pres- 
ent time there is an actuarial deficit of 
0.42 of 1 percent of the payroll; that 
with the additional benefits and the im- 
position of the tax proposed in the bill, 
that deficit will be reduced to less than 
one-fourth of 1 percent; that the pro- 
posed amendment of the Senator from 
Texas, if made a part of the bill without 
making provision for the taxes neces- 
sary to pay it, would then increase the 
actuarial deficit to 0.54 of 1 percent. 

I believe in being generous. I believe 
in being just, and I believe in meeting 
the responsibilities of the office which I 
occupy. I could not do that if I would 
vote for a measure on the assumption of 
actuarial soundness, which does not 
exist, except, in my judgment, in the 
minds of wishful thinkers. 

I will illustrate what I am talking 
about. I wish to say something about 
one of the dearest friends I have, the 
junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lonc], who is present. I should like his 
attention. He said on the floor of the 
Senate last night: 

If we did not adopt this amendment, and 
passed the bill in the form in which it came 
from the House, the increase in the fund by 
the year 2000 would bring it up to $163 
Dillion. 

The issue, as I see it, is whether, during 
the next 40 years, we want these old people 
to have the benefit of that $40 billion, or 
whether we want to pile up the money in 
such a manner that we could retire the en- 
tire public debt by the most aggressive sort 
of payroll tax. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Oklahoma has 
expired. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I ask for 
5 additional minutes. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield 
5 additional minutes to the Senator from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr. KERR. As I understand that 
language, it tells us that if the bill is not 
amended, and goes into effect and re- 
mains in effect 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Can 
the Senator translate that into dollars? 
I think it would be more understandable 
to many of us. If necessary, I will yield 
time to the Senator to do so. 

Mr. KERR. I shall try to do so. 

If I correctly understand the Senator 
from Louisiana, he tells us that by the 
year 2000 the fund would be $163 billion, 
which would be enough to retire the en- 
tire public debt. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, KERR. I yield. 
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Mr. LONG. The Senator well knows 
that the reporters do not always get 
things down exactly the way we say 
them. I had in mind not the year 2000, 
but the year 2020. Under the schedule 
set forth in the committee report, we 
would eventually build up a fund exceed- 
ing $285 billion. I believe that is about 
what the public debt is. 

Mr. KERR. I say to the good Senator 
that I was present when he made the 
statement. I thought I understood him, 
and I got the Recorp to read his state- 
ment. He went on to say: 

Some contend that it would be desirable 
to build the fund up to $285 billion by the 
year 2020. 


But that was in a paragraph subse- 
quent to the one I have just read. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Ido not believe the Sen- 
ator is under the misapprehension that 
the junior Senator from Louisiana 
thinks the public debt is $163 billion. 

Mr. KERR. No; but I will tell the 
Senator what I do think. 

The Senator was present in the com- 
mittee yesterday when the authorization 
to increase the debt limit to $288 billion 
was approved. The Senator from Okla- 
homa believes that it will have to be more 
than $300 billion before 2 more years 
have gone by. Let me say to my friend 
that the statement that $163 billion 
would pay off the entire national debt is 
as nearly accurate as is the statement 
that this fund would be actuarially 
sound, with the amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Texas and without pro- 
vision for additional taxes. 

There is another element in the bill 
which I know is in the minds of Senators. 
We read in the Bible, “For what shall it 
profit a man if he shall gain the whole 
world and lose his own soul?” I ask, 
What would we profit if we were to in- 
crease the benefit to 12 percent, or $7, 
and have the bill vetoed? 

I do not propose to kid the old people 
in Oklahoma. They would not receive 
any benefit from a veto. They could not 
eat a veto. They could not clothe them- 
selves in a veto. 

I might say to them, “The Congress 
gave you 10 percent, and that fellow in 
the White House—what is his name— 
President Eisenhower—vetoed it.” 

Do Senators think I would help my- 
self with those people? They would re- 
ply, “You could have got 7 percent for 
us, or $3.” I might say, “Oh, but I 
thought you were entitled to $10 or $5.” 
I do think they are entitled to it, and if 
I thought there was a chance of getting 
it for them, and if we had before us a 
measure which was fiscally sound, and 
which would provide it, I would vote for 
it. But I do not propose to kid myself 
or my people in Oklahoma; and I will 
not participate in an action which, in 
my judgment, would insure defeat of the 
bill through a veto. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. KERR. With pleasure. 

Mr. THYE. Was the pending amend- 
ment considered in committee? 
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Mr. KERR. The amendment was of- 
fered in committee by the distinguished 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. GORE], and 
a very eloquent presentation was made by 
him on behalf of the amendment. It was 
considered by the committee. On the 
basis of the advice of the actuarial ex- 
perts of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, as to how much it 
would jeopardize the bill, and also on 
the basis of what we regard to be the 
attitude of the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, it was voted down in 
committee. 

Mr. THYE. On this subject, the 
House bill contains the same provision 
found in the Senate bill, does it not? 

Mr. KERR. In that regard; yes. 

Mr. THYE. It does? 

Mr. KERR. Yes. 

Mr. THYE. Ihave listened to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oklahoma in 
his defense of the committee action and 
his explanation. It is most impressive. 
I wish to commend the distinguished 
Senator from Oklahoma for making 
clear to us what is involved in the 
amendment. I, like the Senator from 
Oklahoma, know that my people in Min- 
nesota cannot be clothed in a veto. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield 
5 additional minutes to the Senator from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr. THYE. Nor can they be clothed 
with an explanation. I commend the 
Senator. 

Mr. KERR. I thank the Senator. If 
an amendment were offered providing 
additional benefits, and if the amend- 
ment were actuarially and fiscally 
sound, and if we had time to stay in ses- 
sion and take action on a veto, I would 
support such an amendment. Those 
conditions do not prevail with respect to 
the pending amendment. Therefore, I 
say to my colleagues that, in my judg- 
ment, we can take to our people the re- 
sults of the bill that is before us, with 
some additional amendments which I 
believe we will have to take—not to in- 
crease the amounts, but to make some 
reductions in the assistance part of the 
bill—and all of us, including the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma, will be able to take 
home a sack half full, rather than go 
home and show our people a sack which 
would have been wonderful had it been 
full, but which had had the bottom shot 
out of it by a veto. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I am 
willing to yield back the remainder of 
my time. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield back to the acting 
‘minority leader the remainder of the 3 
minutes I have been yielded. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished Senator from Oklahoma 
yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
acting minority leader is in control of 
the time. 

Mr. THYE. Will the acting minority 
leader yield me a minute? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield 1 
minute to the Senator from Minnesota. 
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Mr. THYE. As I examine the pro- 
posals in the committee bill, I find that 
Minnesota would receive $4,509,000 in 
additional money. The increase for old- 
age assistance would be $7.63 a month. 
The increase for a dependent child 
would be $1.35 a month. The amount of 
ail to the blind would be increased by 
$7.46 a month. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Minnesota has 
expired. 

Mr. THYE. May I have an additional 
half minute? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield a 
half minute to the Senator from Minne- 
sota. 

Mr. THYE. The totally disabled 
would receive an increase of $7.01 a 
month. This matter is of great impor- 
tance to all of us. It is of great con- 
cern tome. It is of great concern to me 
that the bill pass, and not be rejected 
or vetoed. 

Mr. KERR. I thank the Senator. 


FARM ACT OF 1958—MOTION TO 
RECONSIDER ACTION OF SENATE 
REQUESTING A CONFERENCE 
WITH THE HOUSE 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I yield one-half minute to the 
Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to make a motion 
and that the time for it be not charged 
to either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I was 
directed a few minutes ago by the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry to 
make the following motion: 

Mr. President, I enter a motion to re- 
consider the votes disagreeing to the 
amendment of the House of Representa- 
tives to the bill (S. 4071) to provide more 
effective price, production adjustment, 
and marketing programs for various 
agricultural products, asking a confer- 
ence with the House thereon, and ap- 
pointing conferees. 

The bill having been transmitted to 
the House, I move, pursuant to the rule, 
that the House be requested to return 
the said bill, with the accompanying 
papers, to the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, what is the pending motion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending motion is the motion of the 
Senator from Louisiana to request the 
House to return the bill (S. 4071). 

Mr. ELLENDER. And all the papers 
attached thereto. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Would 
the Senator from Louisiana withhold the 
motion for a moment? I understand a 
Senator desired to be advised when the 
Senator from Louisiana made his mo- 
tion. May we defer action on it for a 
moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, action on the motion will 
be postponed. 
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SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS 
OF 1958 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 13549) to increase 
benefits under the Federal old-age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance system, 
to improve the actuarial status of the 
trust funds of such system, and other- 
wise improve such system; to amend the 
public assistance and maternal and child 
health and welfare provisions of the 
Social Security Act; and for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I yield 2 minutes to the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I have been very greatly im- 
pressed by what the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma has said. No 
member of the Committee on Finance is 
more in favor of taking care of the un- 
fortunate of this country and who is 
more interested in keeping the bill actu- 
arially sound than is the Senator from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, may we have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Un- 
fortunately, a few years ago we increased 
the benefits to a point beyond the re- 
ceipts in the fund. We do not want 
that situation to occur again. Social 
security is really a forced saving. It has 
done a great deal of good in the United 
States. We do not wish to endanger it. 
It is not fair to those who make contri- 
butions. Therefore I wish to associate 
myself with the sound argument of the 
distinguished Senator from Oklahoma. 
I sincerely hope that the amendment 
will be rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the junior Senator from 
Texas. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from South 
Dakota yield me 1 more minute? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I yield 1 
minute to the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. The 
Senate should take into consideration 
one other point. There has been some 
talk about a possible Presidential disap- 
proval of the bill if it is made more ex- 
pensive than it was when it came from 
the House and as approved by the Com- 
mittee on Finance. We must remember 
that the President of the United States 
has the overall picture to consider. It 
will be only a few days before the Senate 
will be confronted with the question of 
raising the debt limit. From the best 
information we can get, our fiscal officials 
do not see a chance of balancing the 
budget for the next 4 or 5 years, and per- 
haps longer. That is a serious thing 
confronting the people of the United 
States. Our old people are confronted 
with a serious situation, as are the young 
men and women who are starting out in 
life. So we must take those things into 
consideration, too. It is absolutely nec- 
essary for our President to have the cour- 
age to take all of those matters into con- 
sideration when bills are before him for 
approval or disapproval. 
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RETIREMENT, CLERICAL ASSIST- 
ANTS, AND FREE MAILING PRIV- 
ILEGES FOR FORMER PRESI- 
DENTS—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I submit a report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the House to the bill 
(S. 607) to provide retirement, clerical 
assistants, and free mailing privileges to 
former Presidents of the United States, 
and for other purposes. I ask unani- 
mous consent for the present considera- 
tion of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
report will be read for the information 
of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report, 
as follows: 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the House to the bill (S. 607) 
entitled An act to provide retirement, cler- 
ical assistants, and free mailing privileges 
to former Presidents of the United States, 
and for other purposes”, having met, after 
full and free conference, have agreed to rec- 
ommend and do recommend to their respec- 
tive Houses as follows: 

Amendment numbered 1: 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House num- 
bered 1 and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 2: 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House num- 
bered 2, and agree to the same with an 
amendment, as follows: 

Restore the matter proposed to be 
stricken out by the House amendment with 
the following changes: 

Page 1, line 9, of the Senate engrossed 
bill, strike out all matter following the word 
“President” down to but not including the 
period in line 11, and insert in lieu thereof 
the words “an office staff.” 

Page 2, line 4, of the Senate engrossed 
bill, strike out all matter following the word 
“exceed” down to and including the period 
in line 10, and insert in lieu thereof 
“$50,000 per annum. The rate of compen- 
sation payable to any such person shall not 
exceed the maximum aggregate rate of com- 
pensation payable to any individual em- 
ployed in the office of a Senator. Each in- 
dividual appointed under this subsection to 
a position on the office staff of a former 
President shall be held and considered to be 
an employee of the Government of the 
United States for the purposes of the Civil 
Service Retirement Act, the Federal Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Act, and the Federal 
Employees’ Group Life Insurance Act of 
1954.“ 

Page 2, line 14, of the Senate engrossed 
bill, strike out the words “located in a Fed- 
eral building”. 

And the House agree to the same. 

Amendments numbered 3, 4, 5, and 6: 

That the House recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 8, 4, 5, and 6. 

Amendment to the title: 

That the House recede from its amend- 
ment to the title of the bill. 

OLIN D. JOHNSTON, 
MIKE MONRONEY, 
DICK NEUBERGER, 
FRANK CARLSON, 
THRUSTON B. MORTON, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 
Tom MURRAY, 
James H. Morrison, 
Epwarp H. REES, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I shall not object; but I desire that 
the standing committees will please show 
the leadership on both sides the cour- 
tesy of informing us of their desires. I 
have asked two chairmen to stand by 
for the calling up of conference reports 
until we have had a vote on the Yarbor- 
ough amendment, on which there is a 
limitation of debate. 

I have a responsibility to the minority 
leader not to call up anything requir- 
ing unanimous consent without first in- 
forming him. The minority leader tells 
me that he had no knowledge of this re- 
quest; and I had no knowledge of it. 

I am enthusiastic about the proposed 
legislation. I know the Senator from 
South Carolina carries a heavy burden 
of work. I am familiar with that. But 
if we are to have a system of procedure, 
we shall have to coordinate our efforts. 
It is difficult for me to ask-the chair- 
man of one standing committee to wait 
until we have voted on the amendment, 
and then say to another chairman, “You 
can ask for unanimous consent, and then 
we will discuss your report.” 

I shall not object in this instance; but 
in the future, I hope the chairman and 
ranking minority member of a commit- 
tee will notify the two leaders of their 
intentions, so that we may inform Sen- 
ators who may be interested, and that 
we may have one rule for all Senators. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield, 
with the understanding that the time 
will not be charged to either side. 

Mr. IVES. Is my understanding cor- 
rect that conference reports can be con- 
sidered only between the consideration 
of amendments? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Not at all. 
Conference reports can be considered at 
any time when the leadership can clear 
them and has made certain that the 
chairmen and ranking minority Sena- 
tors are present. It is desired to treat 
all chairmen on the same basis. 

Conference reports are highly privi- 
leged matters. No one is more desirous 
of having them considered and expe- 
dited than are the Senator from Texas 
and the Senator from California [Mr. 
KNOWLAND]J. But if an orderly proce- 
dure is not followed when such requests 
are made, we cannot protect Senators 
who ask us to protect them. 

In this instance, no Senator has asked 
to be protected on the consideration of 
the report. I shall not object to its 
present consideration. I realize the 
problem of the Senator from South Car- 
olina, because the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. Cartson] must be present when the 
report is considered. But I ask that in 
the future the two leaders be notified 
in advance, so that all Senators may be 
treated alike. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I assure the majority 
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leader that there is no objection to the 
consideration of the report, and that I 
was presenting it as a matter of form, 
so that it would not be necessary to 
bring it back to the Senate later. 

Mr. President, the conference agree- 
ment on S. 607, the bill which provides 
certain retirement benefits to former 
Presidents, is, I think, very satisfactory. 
As usual in matters of this kind, the 
House gave on some points and the 
Senate yielded on other points. 

The main thing is that the bill makes 
it possible for former Presidents to ful- 
fill certain obligations to the American 
people which continue after they have 
left the White House. 

The conference agreement does the 
following: 

First. It provides a pension of $25,000 
per year to former Presidents. This 
provision was the same in both the Sen- 
ate and House versions, so no change 
occurred in conference. 

Second. It provides funds for a staff 
to serve the President at an annual ex- 
pense of not to exceed $50,000. This 
is a compromise right down the middle 
between the House and Senate versions. 

Third. It authorizes the Administra- 
tor of General Services to provide suit- 
able space, appropriately furnished, to 
our former Presidents. 

Fourth. It extends the franking priv- 
ilege to former Presidents, and finally, 
it provides a pension of $10,000 per an- 
num to widows of former Presidents, 
provided any such widow waives her 
right to any other Federal annuity or 
pension. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed at this point in the 
— a comparative analysis of the 

ill. 

There being no objection, the com- 
parative analysis was ordered to be 
printed in the REcorp, as follows: 
COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS oF S. 607, AN ACT TO 

PROVIDE RETIREMENT, CLERICAL ASSISTANTS, 

AND FREE MAILING PRIVILEGES TO FORMER 

PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES, AND FOR 

OTHER PURPOSES f 

TITLE 

Senate: Same as above. 

House: Amended to read “An act to pro- 
vide retirement benefits to former Presidents 
of the United States, and their widows.” 

SEC, (A)—PENSION (FORMER PRESIDENT) 

Senate: Provides $25,000 per annum, 

House: Same as Senate. 

SEC. (B)—STAFF 

Senate: Provides staff to be selected by 
each former President without regard to civil 
service and classification laws, whose sal- 
aries shall not in the aggregate exceed 
amount for such purposes authorized for 
a Senator from least populous State. 

House: No provision. 

SEC. (C)—OFFICE SPACE 

Senate: Authorizes Administrator of Gen- 
eral Services to provide suitable space, ap- 
propriately furnished, in a Federal building, 

House: No provision. 

SEC. (D) —FREE POSTAGE 

Senate: Provides free postage for all mail 
sent by each former President, under his 
written autograph signature, to any place 
within the United States and its Territories 
and possessions. Postal revenues to be re- 
imbursed out of general funds of Treasury. 

House: No provision, 
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SEC. (E)—-WIDOWS OF FORMER PRESIDENTS 
Senate: Provides $10,000 if widow waives 
right to any other annuity and pension. 
House: Provides $10,000. 
SEC. ( —DEFINITION 
Senate: Defines the term “former Presi- 
dent.” 
House: Same. 
REPEAL PROVISIONS 
Senate: None. 
House: Repeals act of February 28, 1929, 
granting pension of $5,000 to Edith B. Wil- 
son, widow of Woodrow Wilson. 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I am 
pleased that we are able to conclude ac- 
tion on the bill to provide pensions for 
ex-Presidents, after reaching an agree- 
ment in conference between the House 
and the Senate. 

I have done a little research into his- 
tory. I think it is interesting to note 
that many Presidents had a hard time 
after leaving the White House. 

Thomas Jefferson was almost bank- 
rupt and had to mortgage Monticello and 
sell some of his belongings. 

James Madison wrote notes on the 
Constitutional Convention for income, 
and his widow could not live comfortably 
on what he left. 

James Monroe lost his Virginia estate 
and went to live with relatives in New 
York. 

The widow of Abraham Lincoln finally 
asked the Congress for a pension. 

Ulysses S. Grant lost money in Wall 
Street and wrote his memoirs to help 
pay the expense of his final illness. 

Mrs. Benjamin Harrison had to scrimp 
after her husband died. 

Woodrow Wilson was able to live on 
his wife’s income after friends paid off 
the mortgage on his house in Wash- 


n. 

Calvin Coolidge’s earnings, after he 
left the White House, came from writing 
a newspaper column and from a life in- 
surance company for which he served as 
a trustee. 

I think the proposed legislation should 
have been enacted years ago. But since 
it has not been, I am pleased that we 
have brought it to the Senate for final 
consideration today. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp an editorial entitled “Pensions 
for Presidents,” published in the Topeka 
Daily Capital of August 9, 1958. 

There being no objection, the editorial 


was ordered to be printed in the RECORD,- 


as follows: 
PENSIONS FOR PRESIDENTS 


One piece of legislation which may clear 
Congress before adjournment is one which 
would provide pensions for former Presi- 
dents. Its passage would mean $25,000 a 
year for life for a President after he leaves 
office. Widows of former Presidents would 
get $10,000. 

The bill doesn’t stem from the need of the 
two former Presidents now alive. Herbert 
Hoover and Harry Truman need no assist- 
ance nor will Dwight Eisenhower when he 
leaves office, it was noted in Congressional 
debate. 

Why the pension, then? 

A look into history shows some Presidents 
had a hard time after leaving the White 
House. Thomas Jefferson was near bank- 
ruptey, had to mortgage Monticello and sell 
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some of his belongings. James Madison 
wrote notes on the Constitutional Conven- 
tion for income and his widow, Dolly, couldn't 
live comfortably on what he left. 

James Monroe lost his Virginia estate and 
went to live with relatives in New York. 
Abraham Lincoln’s wife finally asked Con- 
gress for a pension. Ulysses Grant lost money 
in Wall Street and wrote his memoirs to help 
pay the expense of his final illness, and Mrs. 
Benjamin Harrison had to scrimp after her 
husband died. 

Woodrow Wilson was able to live on his 
wife’s income after friends paid off the mort- 
gage on his house in Washington. Calvin 
Coolidge’s earnings, after leaving the White 
House, came from a newspaper column and 
a life insurance company for which he served 
as a trustee. 

Presently, the President’s salary is $100,000 
a year. He also has a $50,000 allowance from 
defraying official expenses. Both of these 
amounts are taxable. The President is also 
allowed up to $40,000 a year for travel and 
entertainment expenses. But it has often 
been said that a President leaves the White 
House poorer than he went in. 

The present bill would relieve former 
Presidents of making business connections 
if they so desired but it wouldn’t mean lux- 
ury living by any means. The Federal in- 
come tax would take its bite and the $25,000 
& year would probably net about $18,000 at 
present rates on a husband-and-wife gross 
income, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 


The report was agreed to. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senator from South Dakota I Mr. 
Murr may have 3 minutes to discuss 
the motion previously made by the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], ac- 
tion on which was withheld until the 
Senator from South Dakota could be 
present. I ask unanimous consent that 
this time not be charged to either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, at the conclusion of the action on 
the motion of the Senator from Louisi- 
ana, I ask unanimous consent that the 
conference report on the welfare and 
pension bill may be called up, and that 
the time for its consideration not be 
charged to either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered, 


FARM ACT OF 1958 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I voted 
as I did yesterday against the proce- 
dure of relieving the House from the ne- 
cessity of appointing a conference com- 
mittee on the farm bill because I did 
not think the Senate should yield to 
the House in its position on this mat- 
ter. While I voted against that pro- 
cedure again this morning, and made 
my reasons clear in committee, I as- 
sured the chairman of the committee 
that I would not delay the proceeding at 
this time by asking for a yea and nay 
vote, or by employing other dilatory 
tactics. I was defeated in committee. 
I shall not press the issue at this time. 
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But I call the attention of the Senate 
to the fact that when the agricultural 
bill passed the Senate, it contained some 
provisions which were at least of some 
value and virtue to the farmers of the 
upper Midwest. It contained a provision 
removing the restrictions on corn pro- 
duction and provided the farmers with 
an acceptable price for full production. 
That provision has not been changed 
materially by the House legislation, other 
than to provide for a referendum by 
which the farmers shall decide which 
program they want. 

I do not object, of course, to giving 
farmers their right to vote in a refer- 
endum, since I consistently support giv- 
ing our farmers the maximum degree of 
self-determination in their farming 
plans and programs. 

But the small grain sections have been 
changed more significantly by the House. 
Our price support provisions on feed 
grains have been decreased in their ef- 
fectiveness by the House. When the 
bill passed the Senate, it established 
mandatory price supports for feed grains 
for the first time, and set a minimum 
floor of 60 percent of parity. By House 
action, that minimum floor has been 
removed. I consider that to be a direct 
step backward and it creates a very defi- 
nitely depressing price factor, as com- 
pared to our Senate provisions on feed 
grains, 

I, as one, felt that if we maintained 
our position, we would have succeeded 
in convincing the Members of the House 
that a conference committee should be 
appointed. I am the one member of 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry who has served in the 
House of Representatives. I served 
there for 10 years. I think I know 
something about the strategy which is 
sometimes employed by the other body. 
I am disinclined to surrender to it. 

There has been much discussion in the 
past few days about unconditional mili- 
tary surrender. I for one do not like to 
be pushed into an unconditional legisla- 
tive surrender by the House Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. If we have 
to surrender, I think there should be at 
least some creditable terms under which 
we yield to the other body. 

I shall not insist on a yea-and-nay 
vote. I shall not fight the matter any 
further, except to explain to the Senate 
and Congress as a whole the basis for the 
action which I took on the vote yester- 
day, which was consistent with the vote 
I took again this morning when I voted 
against the idea of our asking that the 
bill come back from the House. I be- 
lieve a conference should be held, and I 
am confident one would be held if the 
Senate insisted on the position we adopt- 
ed by our vote yesterday. Out of such a 
conference, also, should come an agri- 
culture bill far better than that adopted 
by the House. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from South Dakota yield to me? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. I wish to associate myself 
with the remarks which have been made 
by the distinguished Senator from South 
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Dakota. I have voted as he did; and his 
remarks cover my own convictions. 

Mr. MUNDT. I thank the Senator 
very much. 

I regret sincerely that the House of 
Representatives has delayed unconscion- 
ably, month after month after month, 
its passage of the bill extending Public 
Law 480. That delay has worked direct- 
ly to the disadvantage of the American 
farmer, who, as a result of the delay, has 
lost hundreds of millions of dollars in ex- 
port opportunities. It seems to me that 
the Senate acted in a very sound manner 
in passing the measure promptly and 
sending it to the other body for action by 
it. Likewise the delay by the House in 
extending our National Wool Act has 
been injurious to the Nation’s sheep 
raisers. 

Mr. ANDERSON. It is my under- 
standing, however, that the bill, as it has 
returned to us from the House, must be 
accepted. 

Mr. MUNDT. That is also my under- 
standing in view of the failure of the 
House to appoint a conference commit- 
tee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
yielded to the Senator from South Da- 
kota has expired. 

The question is on agreeing to the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDER], that the House be requested 
to return Senate bill 4071, with the ac- 
companying papers, to the Senate. The 
motion is not debatable. 

The question now is on agreeing to the 
motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
understood the Senator from Massachu- 
setts was to be yielded 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. First, 
the motion of the Senator from Louisi- 
ana had to be acted on. 

Mr.IVES. Mr. President, I understood 
that the Senator from Massachusetts was 
to call up the conference report on Sen- 
ate bill 2888. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. No. The 
Senator from Louisiana submitted a mo- 
tion, and it was acted on by the Senate. 
Thereafter, the minority leader said the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. MUNDT] 
wished to speak on the motion. Accord- 
ingly, the Senate vitiated the action it 
already had taken on the motion. 

Then the Senator from South Dakota 
stated he wished to speak for only 3 min- 
utes; and I asked unanimous consent 
that he be allowed to speak for 3 min- 
utes, prior to having the Senate vote on 
the motion again. At the time when I 
made that request, the Senator from New 
York asked about having the conference 
report on the labor bill acted on. 

Earlier today, I asked the chairman of 
the committee to wait until the Yar- 
borough amendment to the social-secu- 
rity bill was disposed of. But the com- 
mittee members were in a hurry, and 
wanted to have the conference report on 
the labor bill considered by the Senate 
before the vote on the Yarborough 
amendment to the social-security bill 
was taken. I treat all committee chair- 
men alike; so I said that as soon as the 
motion of the Senator from Louisiana 
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was disposed of, the Senate would take 
up the conference report on the labor 
bill, in which the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts is interested. 

I hope that in a moment the motion of 
the Senator from Louisiana will finally 
be disposed of. 

Mr. IVES. The final vote on it already 
has been taken. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Very well. 

Then the Senate is now ready to pro- 
ceed with consideration of the conference 
report in which the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts is interested. 


REGISTRATION AND DISCLOSURE 
OF EMPLOYEE WELFARE AND 
PENSION BENEFIT PLANS—CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a report of the Committee of Con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the 
House to the bill (S. 2888) to provide for 
registration, reporting, and disclosure of 
employee welfare and pension benefit 
plans. I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read, for the information of 
the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of August 19, 1958, pp. 18552- 
18555, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, the 
most important differences between the 
bills passed by the House and Senate— 
which relate to the reporting and dis- 
closure of information about pension and 
welfare plans—concern the powers of the 
Secretary of Labor and the penalties to 
attach to failures and omissions on the 
part of plan administrators. In general, 
the Senate bill was the stronger of the 
two, since it placed direct responsibility 
on the Secretary of Labor, and granted 
him extensive powers to protect the in- 
terests of participants and beneficiaries 
in pension and welfare plans. 

The report—in the nature of a sub- 
stitute for the House amendment— 
agreed to by the conferees is not as 
strong as the Senate-passed bill. Nev- 
ertheless, the report embodies all of the 
important principles which were the 
foundation of the Senate bill. The con- 
ference report provides that reports must 
be made by the administrators of all 
types of plans; recognizes that plans 
covering small numbers of employees 
need not be put to the burden of re- 
porting; provides that reports shall be 
filed with, and made available to, the 
public, through the Secretary of Labor; 
grants the Secretary power to prescribe 
standard forms of reporting, although it 
does not insist that plan administrators 
use these standard forms of reports; 
recognizes that a system of reporting 
to beneficiaries cannot be effective un- 
less there is a strong criminal penalty 
for false reporting; reduces the report- 
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ing burden on multi-State plans, by 
making information filed under this act 
available to State authorities. 

The provisions in regard to the infor- 
mation required to be reported to bene- 
ficiaries and the manner of reporting 
are substantially the same as those in 
Senate bill 2888. The Senate conferees 
were forced to recede from their desire 
to place in the Secretary explicit power 
to conduct investigations, issue subpenas, 
and seek injunctions to prevent viola- 
tions of the act. 

Although the conference report is not 
as strong as the Senate desired, never- 
theless, as I have previously pointed out, 
the report does embody sound principles 
upon which we can build in future years 
as we gain more experience. The report 
is definitely a step in the right direction, 
and has some real substance, as a re- 
sult of the conference. On this basis, 
I recommend that the Senate agree to 
the conference report on Senate bill 2888. 

Unfortunately, Mr. President, the Sen- 
ate conferees negotiated with the House 
conferees under considerable difficulties. 
There were some differences between the 
Senate bill and the House bill, particu- 
larly in regard to the powers given by 
the Senate bill to the Secretary of 
Labor—extensive powers to protect the 
interests of the beneficiaries of the wel- 
fare plans and the participants in the 
welfare plans. Unfortunately, many 
Members of the other body preferred no 
bill at all to the bill which had been 
passed by the Senate. Therefore, the 
Senate conferees negotiated under con- 
siderable difficulties, for they recognized 
that if they did not agree to make sub- 
stantial concessions, no bill at all would 
be enacted. Therefore, the Senate con- 
ferees gave way on substantial points in 
disagreement, although we greatly re- 
gretted the necessity to do so. 

Nevertheless, the conference report 
provides for an important forward step 
in this field, and provides a substantial 
basis for improvements in the public 
interest. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I ask that 
the report be agreed to. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Massachusetts yield to me? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. Let me ask whether 
the so-called Mundt amendment, which 
prohibited persons with criminal records 
from holding these positions, is retained 
in the conference report. 

Mr. KENNEDY. No, it is not. 

Mr. MUNDT. I am severely disap- 
pointed by that deletion. Let me say 
that although the conference report may 
be the best the Senate conferees were 
able to obtain at this juncture, I under- 
stand that the report also gives the 
rank-and-file working members of the 
unions less protection than that given 
them by the bill which was passed by 
the Senate. 

Mr. KENNEDY. That is correct. In- 
stead of giving the Secretary of Labor 
broad powers to insure compliance with 
minimum standards, the conference re- 
port makes him the custodian of the 
reports. Instead of making the Secre- 
tary of Labor the pivot point of the 
entire program, the conference report 
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makes him little more than the recipient 
of the reports. 

Mr. MUNDT. I thank the Senator 
from Massachusetts for the explana- 
tion. I understand that the conference 
report makes the Secretary of Labor the 
gathering point for the reports, but re- 
moves from him the police power that 
the Senate attempted to provide, by 
means of the bill it passed. 

Mr. KENNEDY. That is correct. 

It was contrary to the sentiments of 
the majority of the Senate conferees 
to accept the conference report; but a 
substantial number of the Members of 
the House of Representatives preferred 
no bill at all to the bill which had been 
passed by the Senate. Therefore, the 
Senate conferees were negotiating from 
a point of weakness, in regard to a bill 
which we wanted very much to have 
enacted. Under the circumstances, the 
Senate conferees had to recede. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Massachusetts 
yield to me? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I wish to take this 
opportunity to commend the Senate con- 
ferees for the job they have done. I 
recognize that they had an almost im- 
possible task, in view of the fact that 
the bill passed by the House was radi- 
cally different from the bill passed by the 
Senate. 

Although I was not wholly in accord 
with the bill passed by the Senate, never- 
theless, I feel, as does the Senator from 
South Dakota IMr. Munort]l, that the 
conference report provides some pro- 
tection to the working people of the 
country. 

But I did not want this opportunity to 
pass without complimenting the chair- 
man of the subcommittee and the other 
Senate conferees on the conference re- 
port which has been brought to the 
Senate. 

I hope the Senate will agree to the 
report. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I thank the Senator 
from Arizona. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Colorado, who is one of 
the conferees. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I think 
several things should be said in regard 
to the conference report—although I do 
not want anything I may say to be re- 
garded as a statement in criticism of any 
Member of the Senate, and, in particu- 
lar, any of the conferees. 

But I believe the people of the coun- 
try, particularly the laboring people, 
should understand that the report will 
not remedy many of the troubles which 
afflict the pension and welfare plans. I 
believe that point should be clearly 
understood, so that the people of the 
country who work and who are members 
of some kind of fund or plan will under- 
stand the limitations of the conference 
report legislation. 

The report will give to each individual 
member information about how his fund 
is operated, what it consists of, and what 
his benefits and his rights under it are. 
But so far as being a really tough bill to 
stop the abuses which are found in 
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abundance in many, many of these funds, 
throughout the country, particularly in 
the fixed-cost, Taft-Hartley type plans, 
the conference report does not provide 
any effective authority to clean up the 
funds. 

Under the circumstances, I believe the 
conference report probably is weaker in 
some respects than Senate bill 2888. The 
conference report will do what I have 
just said, but no more. 

Nevertheless, I believe the wisest thing 
we can do at this time is agree to the 
conference report, and go along with it 
for a year or two; and then, when the 
next session of Congress convenes, pro- 
ceed to make improvements. 

When the next session of Congress con- 
venes it is my intention to propose legis- 
lation which will give Congress and our 
committees—perhaps joint committees— 
an opportunity to survey the reports filed 
and to compile statistical information. 
I believe that with the information which 
is given to individual Members, and with 
the statistical information made availa- 
ble, within a year and a half, or 2 years 
at the most, we can have a wealth of 
information which will permit us to leg- 
islate far more adequately than at the 
present time. 

Mr. KENNEDY. And that is very im- 
portant. 
volved. We shall know a great deal more 
about the programs as a result of the 
bill. I think the point which has been 
brought up is important, and is a very 
excellent reason why the Senate should 
accept the conference report. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I thank the Senator. 
What the Senator said as to what we 
were bargaining for at the conference 
table is completely true. There is one 
thing we got out of it, which was a 
commitment to make the forms uniform. 
While use of the forms is not a necessity, 
I think, from the language, most of the 
forms will be uniform, and from them 
we shall be able to get a wealth of infor- 
mation which will be of great help to us 
in the future. 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I thank the Senator 
from Colorado. 

Now I yield to the Senator from New 
York, who was the original stimulus in 
this legislation. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I join with 
the able junior Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. KENNEDY] in urging that the 
Senate accept S. 2888 as reported by the 
House and Senate conferees to the re- 
spective Houses of the Congress. 

I am disappointed that the 85th Con- 
gress is unable to enact more meaning- 
ful legislation affecting the rights and 
privileges of approximately 85 million 
Americans for whom pension and welfare 
plans have been established. 

Three successive subcommittees of 
the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare over a period of 4 years 
have compiled literally thousands of 
pages of testimony concerning the need 
for effective legislation in this field. The 
laborious efforts of these consecutive 
subcommittees resulted in S. 2888, and it 
passed the United States Senate by a 
vote of 88 to 0. It is indeed unfortu- 
nate that the House of Representatives 
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is unwilling to accept the important 
findings and recommendations com- 


-piled by the Senate Committee on Labor 


and Public Welfare. However, the legis- 
lation before us is slightly more than an 
empty gesture. It is at least a step— 
even though a creep in the right direc- 
tion. I believe that this bill, when en- 
acted, can be helpful to the beneficiaries 
and their families. 

Therefore, I urge that S. 2888, as it 
now appears before us, be approved by 
the United States Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The report was agreed to. 


SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS OF 
1958 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 13549) to increase 
benefits under the Federal old-age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance system, 
to improve the actuarial status of the 
trust funds of such system, and other- 
wise improve such system; to amend the 
public assistance and maternal and 
child health and welfare provisions of 
the Social Security Act; and for other 
purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question recurs on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. YARBOROUGH]. The proponents of 
the amendment have 10 minutes re- 
maining; the opponents have 9 minutes. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I believe the opponents have 4 minutes. 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. . Does 
the Senator from Texas yield time to 
the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield 1 minute 
to the distinguished Senator from Wis 
consin, : 
NEEDED: 10 PERCENT INCREASE IN SOCIAL 

SECURITY RETIREMENT BENEFITS 

Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I rise to 
support the amendment proposing to 
raise the level of retirement benefits 
from 7 percent to 10 percent. 

The more than 12 million folks on 
social security, I believe, deserve such an 
increase in benefits. As the Finance 
Committee reports, wages have in- 
creased about 12 percent and prices 
about 8 percent since the last benefit in- 
crease was put into effect in 1954. 

Now the question is, Can we face our 
senior citizens and say: “The costs of 


living have gone up 8 percent since your 


last improvement in benefits. The 
chances are that you won’t get another 
increase for at least a couple of years. 
However, we are not going to allow you 
to catch up with the costs of living. 
Instead, we are going to hold you about 
1 percent short. If the costs of living 
continue to rise—as the trend upward 


“unfortunately continues—you are going 


to be left farther and farther behind”? 

My friends, I, for one, cannot do this 
thing. I know that the more than 
281,000 folks in Wisconsin depend, for 
sole income, or important supplements, 
on social-security benefits. 

Right now, the minimum benefit is 
$30 per month. 
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Think of it: $30 per month. What will 
this buy? How much food? Will it pay 
the rent? Looking at the facts, we can 
only conclude that on any one of these 
single basic items of necessity, that $30 
is likely to fall short. 

I am hopeful, therefore, that the Sen- 
ate will see its way to lift the percentage 
of increase to 10 percent above present 
levels of benefits. This increase, I be- 
lieve, is absolutely justified. If proved 
to be actuarily not sound, that can be 
remedied next year. 

As we all appreciate, the bill, H. R. 
13549, contains a number of other im- 
portant improvements under social se- 
curity, including increased benefits for 
families, dependents of disabled work- 
ers, disability insurance, survivor, and 
many other desirable adjustments in the 
program. , 

As a matter of fact, it contains 
important amendment which I proposed 
earlier this session, and which was 
passed earlier in the bill H. R. 11346. 
This measure would provide additional 
time for members of State and local 
retirement systems to choose, if they 
so desire, to be covered by social secu- 
rity. 

There is, of course, one supplemen- 
tary amendment which I had hoped the 
measure would include. This proposal 
would allow the folks on social security 
to increase their extra earnings from 
$1,200 to $1,800 annually, without suf- 
fering loss of social-security benefits. 
Now, we know that it is extremely difi- 
cult for folks in the upper age brackets 
to find work; where a job is available, 
however, I believe that we should not 
jeopardize their opportunity to be as 
independent as possible, and to main- 
tain as fair a standard of living as pos- 
sible. 

I believe this legislation, too, would 
have made it a stronger, better bill. In 
fact, I recall to my colleagues that, re- 
cently, over 80 percent of the members 
of the National Federation of Independ- 
ent Businessmen approved its objectives. 
The measure, of course, has the vast 
majority of support from our social se- 
curity beneficiaries themselves. 

However, I am not offering the 
amendment at this time. Why? Basi- 
cally, I believe that the Finance Com- 
mittee, with its tremendously heavy 
workload, has done a spendid job in 
bringing this measure to the floor as 
quickly as possible. I do not, therefore, 
want to jeopardize the ultimate ap- 
proval of the overall bill, even though 
I am fully convinced of the merits of 
the measure, and hope that the Congress 
will approve it next session. 

I do, however, hope that the Senate 
will find it in its heart to provide the 
10-percent increase in benefits which I 
believe is merited; though there is a 
dispute as to whether it is actuarily 
sound. 

THE COMPREHENSIVE NEEDS OF AMERICA'S 

ELDERLY CITIZENS 

The social security legislation which 
we are considering today is important. 
But it is by no means the only answer 
to the needs of our elder citizens. 

Pension checks are helpful, particular- 
ly to senior citizens in the low-income 
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brackets. Indeed, pension checks often 
make the difference between utter desti- 
tution and being able to eke out an 
existence. But once a man or woman 
has the financial wherewithal to sur- 
vive, he or she sees that far more than 
money is needed. Man does not live by 
bread alone, or pension checks alone. 

I send to the desk, therefore, a state- 
ment listing some of the other needs of 
our elderly citizens. I ask unanimous 
consent that this statement be printed 
in the body of the Record at this point, 
preceded by a fine little editorial entitled 
“Age and Opportunity,” from the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor of Wednesday, 
August 6. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and statement were ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 

AGE AND OPPORTUNITY 


“Grow old along with me,” wrote the 
poet Robert Browning, “The best is yet to 
be +. + 

Chief Judge Archibald K. Gardner of the 
7-judge United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals which is now formulating its decision 
on the significant Little Rock segregation 
case is approaching his 91st birthday. (He 
is still known as a rugged outdoors man.) 
The other 6 justices grade youthward—#84, 
74, 63, 60, 58, to a boyish 52, Whatever 
their decision, they can hardly be accused 
of halfbaked liberalism. 

Dr. William F. Durand, known for a gen- 
eration as the dean of American engineer- 
ing, has just passed away at 99. He had 
retired (from teaching at Stanford) at 65. 
Thereafter he won 6 gold medals, including 
the Guggenheim and the Wright Brothers 
Trophy, wrote a massive 6-volume work, 
Aerodynamic Theory, and headed the Gov- 
ernment’s wartime effort to design and pro- 
duce jet-propulsion engines, 

“For age is opportunity, no less than 
youth,” wrote Longfellow, though in an- 
other dress.“ 

SUPPLEMENTARY STATEMENT BY SENATOR 

WILEY 

What do elderly citizens need? 

This is a subject on which I have com- 
mented on many occasions, For example, I 
referred to the review of this question by the 
Wisconsin Conference on the Aging on Feb- 
ruary 20 of this year. 

I have introduced legislation on old-age 
problems, I have sent out special reports 
to Senior Citizens, including, most recently, 
& report on helpful Federal and other pub- 
lications available to them free or at nomi- 
nal cost. 

I have corresponded extensively with the 
old-age groups, with the Senior Citizens of 
America, Golden Age Clubs, together with 
Federal, State, and local experts on the 
problem. 

I have stressed the importance of sound 
planning for the White House Conference on 
the Aging in 1960, including planning for 
the various preceding State conferences. 
Here now, based on my previous work, is a 
listing of a half-dozen of the top needs of 
our elderly citizens. 


NEED FOR A MISSION IN LIFE 


1. A purpose. The most essential need of 
men and women 65 years or over, or, for that 
matter, at younger ages, is a purpose. I 
mean a mission, a goal, something they can 
look forward to, something they can strive 
for. 

For too many elderly citizens find, so to 
speak, that the fire has gone out within 
their heart. They find that they are only 
dragging themselves through, day after day, 
of existence. They find that they lack a 
zest for living. 
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Some loved one is gone. Children have 
grown up and established their own homes. 
Life seems empty and barren. The future 
seems to hold nothing but sitting and listen- 
ing to radio or watching television and then, 
eventual death. 

Fortunately, this grim picture does not by 
any means reflect what needs prevail or what 
does always prevail. 

On the contrary, life is full of great pur- 
pose for countless elderly citizens. 

There are countless senior citizens who, 
after ending one career, have wisely started 
a whole new career. They have developed a 
new skill or polished an old one. They 
have become interested in some community 
work and/or they have taken on the re- 
sponsibility of helping some friends, of help- 
ing their children, and their grandchildren. 
They work for some charity, or they have 
some particular hobby which they tremen- 
dously enjoy. 

This is what is truly needed: a driving 
purpose, a motivation for long life. 

Average men cannot pretend that they are 
completely like Konrad Adenauer or a Win- 
ston Churchill or a Frank Lloyd Wright or a 
Douglas MacArthur, accomplishing great 
things, long after 70. But so-called average 
people can nonetheless achieve a great deal, 
each in their own spheres. 

With their purpose, there must be a faith 
in that purpose. There must be a faith in 
themselves. Yes, countless individuals have 
found they need faith in a power, higher 
than themselves, faith in an all-knowing, 
all-seeing, all-powerful Creator, a God of 
love and truth. And it is their purpose to 
serve their Creator with love and truth. 


THE NEED FOR ESTEEM 


2. Esteem. Elderly citizens need respect. 
They need to be wanted, to be appreciated, 

It has often been said that this has be- 
come a young man’s civilization. Our cul- 
ture honors youth, good looks, so-called 
glamor. 

It tends to play down the judgment of age. 
While we still follow the commandment, 
“Honor thy father and thy mother,” many 
people tend to take it far less seriously than 
before. I refer to the days when Americans, 
by and large, lived in rural areas, when old 
folks lived with their youngsters. Then, the 
judgment of the preceding generation was 
constantly available and was sought so as 
to be of help to the present generation. 

The tempo of life has picked up rapidly. 
There has been so much change that youth 
tends not to go by former standards. Youth 
tends to feel that old folks have little to 
contribute to them. “The old fogies don't 
understand us or our problems,” many young 
people assert. 

So, elderly citizens find all too often a lack 
of respect and appreciation. 

But they need such esteem. And of course 
they must earn it. They must try to under- 
stand youth, just as youth must understand 
age. 

THE NEED FOR A JOB 

3. Fruitful activity. I have said that elder- 
Iy citizens need a purpose, And they need 
esteem. I know of no single way by which 
they can have a purpose and gain esteem 
than by earning their own way to the ex- 
tent that this is feasible. 

There is nothing like a Job to keep a man’s 
or woman’s self-respect. There is nothing 
like a feeling that one can still put in an 
honest day’s work and can still earn one’s 
daily bread through one’s skill. 

By contrast, there is nothing more damag- 
ing than to feel that one has lost one's skill, 
that one must live exclusively on pension 
checks, or on doles, or on handouts. 

So elderly citizens need jobs. But at what 
age does one become elderly? Some em- 
ployers, unfortunately, seem to think at the 
age of 50 or 45 or even earlier, 
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Serious job discrimination against elderly 
citizens still continues. Some women ap- 
plying for work find that the employment 
bars are lowered against anyone even at the 
age of 35, much less older. And there is 
many a company which looks askance at a 
male applicant over 40. 

Obviously, we need to reeducate American 
employers to the value of utilizing skills of 
the middle and later years. 

THE NEED FOR ADEQUATE HOUSING 

4. Housing: In recent years, we have made 
great strides in housing, especially adapted 
to the elderly. I mean housing which they 
can maintain relatively easily. It must be 
housing which is not so big as to be beyond 
their ability to keep neat, or not so small 
as to make them feel they are living in a 
prison cubicle. 

I mean housing with special fixtures, 
housing with ramps, rather than steeply 
inclined steps for those who might not be 
able to walk up steps too easily. I mean 
housing with built-in fixtures, with hand- 
Trails, nonslip surfaces, easily operated win- 
dows and doors. It must usually be housing 
relatively near to needed public facilities. 

And, of course, it might be housing they 
can pay for, on their existing level of in- 
come. 

Fortunately, Congress has taken action to 
encourage both private profit and nonprofit 
housing for the elderly. Private builders 
bave only, however, begun to utilize these 
provisions, both in individual homes and in 
new developments. And the churches and 
fraternal organizations of America have only 
begun to utilize the nonprofit provisions. 

So, too, nursing homes in America are 
sadly lacking. They are too few in number 
and usually too obsolescent and overcrowded. 
These are serious lacks indeed. 


THE NEED FOR ADEQUATE COUNSELING, INCLUD- 
ING FINANCIAL ADVICE 


5. Counseling. We would not think of 
sending youngsters out from high school into 
the world, without adequate vocational 
guidance. And yet, in far too few commu- 
nities, is there adequate counseling for senior 
citizens on all the diverse problems which 
they face at another critical turning point in 
life. 

Too few welfare departments and organi- 
zations have recognized their responsibili- 
ties for special guidance for our senior citi- 
Zens. 

“Where can I find part-time time work? 
Where can I find recreation? Where can I 
get special instructions?” These are but a 
few of hundreds of similar questions. 

To cite but one need, they need sound 
financial counseling from experts. Time 
after time, one reads in the newspapers that 
gullible elderly citizens have been swindled 
out of their life investments by some crook 
who has promised them allegedly to double 
their meager savings overnight. 

Even more often than the case of having 
their money stolen are instances where old 
folks have unwisely put all their financial 
eggs in one unsound basket. They have, 
for example, put all their savings into some 
fixed income investment. Then, they find 
that inflation has completely robbed that 
investment of purchasing power. Or, they 
have allowed their investments to remain in 
corporations which have long since been on 
the skids, or have no real earning or grow- 
ing possibilities. 

Financial counseling, therefore, should 
play a very important role for elderly citi- 
zens. 

“Where do United States savings bonds 
fit in? 

“How about stocks, bonds, mutual funds, 
real estate trusts, savings and loans, annui- 
ties, variable annuities? Should I sell my 
old home and buy a new one or another old 
one? Should I buy a cooperative apart- 
ment? How much of my savings should be 
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in fixed yield form and how much in flexible 
yield investments? How should I set up my 
will?” 

Is it any wonder that these and similar 
questions prove so perplexing, especially in 
a time such as this, with its dynamic finan- 
cial changes? 

Obviously, despite the increasing avail- 
ability of helpful financial advice, elderly 
citizens need more objectivity in such 
advice. 


THE NEED FOR HEALTH AID AND RESEARCH 


6. Research: The science of geriatrics is 
still only in its infancy. We must learn far 
more about the process of aging. We will 
get more insight when we learn more about 
the process of growth itself, about the be- 
havior of cells. In other words, basic re- 
search will teach us much. 

One of the ironic facts is most of the 
principal research developments in recent 
years have enabled us to increase longevity 
by improving life expectancy in younger 
years, from birth on. Peculiarly enough, a 
person at the age of 65 today has only the 
same approximate life expectancy from now 
on as would have a person at the age of 65 
a century ago. 

As the late Dr. John Schindler, of Monroe, 
Wis., put it: 

“It is important to note that the group of 
people over 65 is the only group whose life 
expectancy has not increased since 1900. At 
any age up to 65 you can expect tc live longer 
than an individual of the same age in 1900. 
But after 65 you cannot expect to live longer 
than a person of the same age did a hundred 
years ago. 

“This holds in spite of the fact that prac- 
tically no old person today dies of pneumonia 
or other infection, and in spite of the fact 
that people even with some of the degenera- 
tive diseases, such as heart disease, can be 
carried on for years longer than might have 
been possible even 20 years ago. It can mean 
only that degenerative disease has been ac- 
celerated in our time, and the cause of the 
acceleration is an increase in emotional 
stress.” 

Yet, surely, with more diligent effort, we 
can find how to extend life for many years 
longer for our senior citizens. And, as I have 
emphasized, it is not simply the number of 
years; it is the fullness of years, the happi- 
ness of years, which counts. 

Fortunately, a National Advisory Commit- 
tee on Chronic Illness and Health of the 
Aged has been appointed by the United 
States Surgeon General to review the com- 
plex medical, social, and economic problems 
associated with chronic illness and aging 
and to advise on policy and programs in 
these fields. 

In announcing the appointment, Surgeon 
General Leroy E. Burney stated: “Since 1900 
the number of people 45 and over has in- 
creased 3%, times. Today, more than 40 
million people—approximately 30 percent 
of the total population—are in this age 
group. Moreover, 40 percent of the chron- 
ically ill in this country are persons 65 years 
of age and over, of whom there are now 14 
million in the United States. 

There is one additional phase which might 
be mentioned now, health insurance. 

I have referred in several instances to the 
economic side of elderly citizens’ problems. 
They need a job. They need adequate old 
age and survivors’ insurance. They need 
financial counseling. They also need to have 
health insurance, especially adopted to their 
needs. 

Only within the past few years, for exam- 
ple, have the insurance companies awakened 
to the fact that it is not fair to cancel health 
insurance contracts at age of 65. Why? 
Because that is precisely the age when such 
insurance is needed most of all. 

These, then, are a few of the needs of our 
elderly citizens. This represents, by no 
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means, a complete list; but at least, it does 
touch upon the high spots. 

Elderly people want the opportunity to 
work on these needs themselves. They have 
pride. They do not want handouts. They 
do not like to be treated like children, They 
want neither our pity nor our charity. They 
are willing to help themselves, but they do 
need a helping hand by society, the society 
which they, themselves, enriched through a 
lifetime of endeavor. Can we do anything 
less than give them that helping hand? 

Fortunately, progress is being made. Many 
fine individuals and groups are hard at work 
in my own and other States on old age prob- 
lems. And they are pointing out that old 
age does not begin arbitrarily at 65 or even 
70 or 75. 

The middle years must be happy and fruit- 
ful and secure if one’s later years are to be 
happy and fruitful and secure. 

“Added Years—For What?” That was the 
provocative title of the 1957 annual meeting 
of the National Committee on the Aging of 
the National Social Welfare Assembly. Added 
years—for lots of happiness, that must be 
our goal. 

None of us has all the answers. We are 
all inquiring; we are learning new facts in 
this trial-and-error kindergarten which we 
call life. 

But this we do know—higher pension 
checks—as important as they are—do not 
provide all the answers. 

There must be purpose and faith and rec- 
reation. There must be jobs and health and 
security and counseling. There must be all 
this and more. 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Texas yield 2 minutes to 
me? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield 2 min- 
utes to the distinguished Senator from 
Louisiana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana is recognized 
for 2 minutes. 

Mr. LONG. I support the amendment. 
I have supported a similar concept on 
other occasions. It is my general feel- 
ing we would do well to adopt the con- 
cept that we shall collect contributions 
on an annual basis that will exceed pay- 
ments from the fund, and that we 
should eventually depart from the con- 
cept of building a fund of $285 million. 
As a matter of fact, under the existing 
law, this fund can be held only in Gov- 
ernment obligations and the Govern- 
ment debt today is about $285 billion. 

The schedule as proposed in the House 
bill, and as reported in that fashion to 
the Senate, would in a number of years 
require collections into the fund to be 
more than $3 billion in excess of the 
payments from the fund. 

The actuary who made the estimates 
on what the fund would be under the 
House bill, who is the chief actuary for 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, estimates that if the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Texas is adopted, we shall have $117 
billion in the fund in the year 2000, if 
we take the approach of a 10-percent in- 
crease at the existing rate. 

It is true that sometime after the year 
2000 we shall have to have another in- 
crease in the social-security tax. The 
fact of the matter is that there is going 
to be an increase in the social-security 
tax after the year 2000 whether we adopt 
the amendment or not. But I think it is 
a mistake to take the attitude that the 
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situation is comparable to that of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., which 
has to have enough money in the reserve 
to take care of accrued liabilities in the 
event no new policies are sold in the fu- 
ture. 

This is a compulsory program. I am 
not the only one who feels this way 
about it. The United States Chamber of 
Commerce has consistently advocated 
that this program should be on a pay- 
as-you-go basis. Yet we do not have to 
stay on a strict pay-as-you-go basis un- 
der the amendment of the Senator from 
Texas. A huge reserve can be carried. 
The schedule indicates there would grad- 
ually be built up a reserve of $117 bil- 
lion, under the proposed rates, if the 
amendment is adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Louisiana has 
expired. 

Mr. LONG. May I have 30 additional 
seconds? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield 30 addi- 
tional seconds to the Senator from 
Louisiana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana is recognized for 
30 more seconds. 

Mr. LONG. I submit the fund can 
support the proposal. We can gradu- 
ally build up the fund. By building up 
the fund a little more slowly, we can do 
better for the retired people who find 
that inflation has, in large degree, wiped 
out the income on which they thought 
they could look forward to retirement. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield 30 seconds 
to me so I may ask him a question? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield 30 sec- 
onds to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Does the Senator 
from Texas have a report which indicates 
that a 10-percent increase in the schedule 
for old-age and survivors insurance bene- 
fits would still provide an excess of new 
income into the fund, on the basis of the 
tax rate in the bill before the Senate? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. The answer is 
“Yes.” The distinguished Senator from 
Oklahoma has stated he has statements 
from some actuaries who say—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Minnesota has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield myself 
314 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Sen- 
ator from Texas is recognized for 3% 
minutes. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. The distin- 
guished senior Senator from Oklahoma 
has stated that some actuaries say this 
fund is actuarily unsound. I have re- 
ports of actuaries who say it is sound 
today, even without the new taxes. Who 
are the ones on whom I rely? Secretary 
of the Treasury Robert Anderson, the 
major trustee of this fund; James P. Mit- 
chell, Secretary of Labor; Marion B. Fol- 
som, Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare; Charles I. Schottland, Commis- 
sioner of the Social Security Administra- 
tion, and Secretary of the Board of 
Trustees. 

I have in my hand the printed report 
of the Board of Trustees, who have the 
sworn constitutional duty to preserve the 
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fund, which was filed March 1 of this 
year. They say the fund is actuarily 
sound right now. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD 3 
pages of the annual report of the Board 
of Trustees, starting at page 30 and end- 
ing at page 32. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

The excess of the level-premium contribu- 
tion rate equivalent to the graded schedule 
in the law over the level-premium cost of 
benefits and administrative expenses (after 
appropriate adjustment for the effect of 
interest earnings on the existing trust fund) 
is used to indicate the actuarial balance of 
the system. A negative figure indicates the 
extent of lack of actuarial balance; a positive 
figure indicates more than sufficient financ- 
ing (according to the estimate). The follow- 
ing table shows these figures for the old-age 
and survivors insurance program and the 
disability insurance program (computed as 
of the beginning of 1958) : 


Percent] 
Interme- 
diate 


Low cost | High cost 
cost 


Old- age and survivors insurance 


Contributions 
Benefit cost 


Net difference.. 


Contributions 
Benefit cost . 


Net difference 


eee — — —¼ 

1 Including adjustments (a) to reflect lower contribu- 
tion rate for self-employed as compared with employer- 
employee rate, (6) for existing trust fund, and (c) for ad- 
ministrative expenses. 

In view of the very long range nature of 
these projections, and the many variable fac- 
tors involved, the deficiency for the old-age 
and survivors insurance system under the 
intermediate-cost estimate is relatively 
small, and so the system may be said to be 
in approximate actuarial balance. Under the 
intermediate-cost estimate the old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund would have 
a balance of more than $55 billion in the 
year 2025 and thus there is ample time 
in the future to make any adjustments which 
might be needed in the light of further ex- 
perience and of future estimates. The dis- 
ability insurance program shows a small sur- 
plus according to the intermediate-cost esti- 
mate. However, considering the variability 
of cost estimates for disability benefits, this 
program also may be considered in approxi- 
mate actuarial balance, and this small actu- 
arial excess is certainly no more than a mod- 
erate safety factor. 

A discussion of the assumptions upon 
which these tables have been calculated is 
presented in appendix I. 

CONCLUSION 

During the past 5 fiscal years, the contri- 
bution income of the old-age and survivors 
insurance trust fund has increased substan- 
tially for a number of reasons. In addition 
to a rise in earnings levels and the normal 
growth of the labor force as the population 
becomes larger, contribution rates increased 
in 1954; moreover, coverage was extended 
to additional employments by the 1954 and 
1956 amendments and the maximum limit on 
taxable earnings was raised in 1955. With 
the growth of the trust fund, interest re- 
ceived on investments had also increased. 
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Trust fund disbursements, however, have 
risen even more sharply than contribution 
income. Basic factors in this increase are 
the long-term growth in the aged population 
and, more significantly, the lengthening pe- 
riod during which workers have had an op- 
portunity to earn the quarters of coverage re- 
quired to be insured, More immediate causes 
have been the amendments to the Social 
Security Act during 1950-56, which have ex- 
tended the program’s coverage, lowered the 
requirements for eligibility to benefits for 
persons who retire and for the survivors of 
individuals who die in the early years of the 
program, reduced the retirement age of wo- 
men from 65 to 62, increased the benefits 
payable, and liberalized the retirement test. 
As a result of the rapid rise in disbursements, 
the trust fund’s receipts in fiscal year 1957 
exceeded its disbursements by only $436 mil- 
lion, 

Long-range cost estimates show that for 
practical purposes the old-age and survivors 
insurance program is in actuarial balance 
according to the best available cost estimates. 
This concept means that for the long-range 
future, the system will have sufficient income 
from contributions based on the tax sched- 
ule now in the law and from interest earned 
on investments to meet all future payments 
for benefits and administrative expenses. Al- 
though aggregate disbursements of the old- 
age and survivors insurance trust fund over 
the period of the next several years are esti- 
mated to exceed aggregate receipts—a situa- 
tion which, however, will be only tenrporary— 
there will be ample funds on hand to meet 
expenditures of the program during this 
period. The trust fund is intended to serve 
as a contingency fund as well as a source of 
investment income to supplement contribu- 
tion receipts, and it is to be expected there- 
fore that the fund may be drawn upon from 
time to time. Temporary periods when the 
assets of the fund decline are not in them- 
selves an indication of financial weakness 
and do not change the fact that the program 
is for practical purposes in actuarial balance, 

Aggregate income of the disability insur- 
ance trust fund will be wholly sufficient 
during the period immediately ahead to meet 
aggregate disbursements and in fact will 
build up a substantial fund. Long-range 
cost estimates show that the disability in- 
surance program is more than in actuarial 
balance. 

In its annual reports, the Board of Trustees 
has emphasized that the continued financial 
soundness of the old-age and survivors in- 
surance and disability insurance programs is 
& major concern both to the contributors and 
to the Nation as a whole. The 1956 amend- 
ments to the Social Security Act provided 
for a careful review of both the short-range 
and long-range financial aspects of the old- 
age and survivors insurance program by a 
representative advisory council before each 
of the scheduled contribution rate increases. 
The first Advisory Council on Social Security 
Financing has now been appointed under 
these provisions. This Council’s study can 
be expected to result in findings which will 
help to assure the continued financial 
strength of these programs and to maintain 
public confidence in the economic security 
they provide. 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. 
one paragraph from the report. 
paragraph reads: 

Long-range cost estimates show that for 
practical purposes the old-age and survivors 
insurance program is in actuarial balance ac- 
cording to the best available cost estimates. 
This concept means that for the long-range 
future, the system will have sufficient in- 
come from contributions based on the tax 
schedule now in the law and from interest 
earned on investments to meet all future 
payments for benefits and administrative 
expenses. 


I wish to read 
The 
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Mr, HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I vield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is a reference 
to the present law? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The bill before the 
Senate provides for an increase in the 
tax rate? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. And the bill also 
provides for an increase in the base? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. The bill pro- 
vides for an increase in the tax rate and 
in the base. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Would those pro- 
visions provide enough money, accord- 
ing to the report the Senator has from 
the Library of Congress, the Legislative 
Reference Service, to properly fund the 
10 percent increase in benefits? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. The tax in- 
crease which has been voted by the 
House and agreed to and included in the 
Senate committee report will take care 
of the cost of my amendment, with the 
10-percent increase, and will provide 
money over that amount to go into the 
fund. There will be a surplus of money 
created by the tax increase. 

The distinguished senior Senator from 
Oklahoma has argued in circles, when 
he has said that without the tax we 
would be wrecking the fund. The tax 
is provided in the bill, Mr. President, 
and an increase is provided. The tax 
provision was put in by the House of 
Representatives, and it was kept in by 
the Senate committee. I warn all Sen- 
ators who would vote against the 
amendment on the ground of actuarial 
unsoundness that they will be voting 
upon a false premise. This report from 
the trustees of the fund shows that to 
be true. The report is being printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for today. 

The fund is actuarially sound, accord- 
ing to Robert B. Anderson, the sworn 
trustee of the fund. 

The bill which was passed by the 
House and which was reported by the 
Senate committee provides for raising 
the tax rate. Even if we pass a 10-per- 
cent increase in benefits, all of the in- 
come the tax increase would provide 
would not be used. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Texas has expired. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. A parliamen- 
tary inquiry, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. How much time 
do the proponents have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas has 3% minutes 
remaining. 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield myself 
1% minutes, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas is recognized for 142 
minutes. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. The argument 
has been made that if we pass the bill 
with the amendment I have proposed, 
the amendment would jeopardize the 
enactment of the bill into law, and that 
the President might veto the bill. I re- 
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member a statement was made in the 
newspapers to the effect that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury said that the Presi- 
dent would veto the bill if a whole lot 
of old age pension increases were put 
in, because those persons did not pro- 
vide money to pay for the expense. The 
amendment which I have offered is 
limited solely to social security, and the 
money is to be raised as we go along. 
Every penny is to be raised under the 
terms of the bill which was reported by 
the committee. 

I say to Senators, this is an anti-infla- 
tion measure. This is a built-in anti- 
inflation measure and a built-in anti- 
deficit spending measure. It has a built- 
in provision to protect us from deficit 
financing, because my amendment is 
offered to a bill which contains a pro- 
vision for the raising of sufficient money 
to pay the cost as we go along. The 
President could not, under any justifiable 
excuse, veto the bill if the amendment 
is agreed to. 

Why do I make that statement? I 
make it because the vote in both the 
House of Representatives and the Senate 
committee was for a bill which provides 
for raising more money than my amend- 
ment would provide for disbursing. The 
President would come out at the long 
end of the horn, because he would have 
more money left in the fund, even after 
the 10-percent increase. What excuse 
would there be for any intelligent man 
to veto the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Texas has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I yield myself 15 seconds. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
May I ask how many billions of dollars 
would be left over? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. There are so 
many billions I do not know how many 
there would be. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Billions, not millions. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the name 
of the junior Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CHURCH] be added as a cosponsor of the 
amendment. The Senator sent that re- 
quest to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it s 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. How much time 
do I have left, Mr. President? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas has 2 minutes re- 
maining. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
yield the floor. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I ask the 
minority leader to yield me an additional 
3 minutes. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. A parliamentary 
inquiry, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. How much time do 
the opponents have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The op- 
ponents have 9 minutes remaining. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate what the Senator from Texas said 
about my talking in circles. I want to 
say that I talk in circles from a sound 
position to a sound position. The dif- 
ference is that the Senator from Texas 
talks in circules from an error to an 
error. 

The Senator says that his actuaries, 
Mr. Robert Anderson and somebody else, 
have told him the fund is sound. I did 
not know that Robert Anderson was an 
actuary. If Mr. Anderson is, then he 
ought to get his chief to fire those who 
have been in the Department all of these 
years under both administrations who 
have given the evidence to the commit- 
tee that the proposal of the Senator 
from Texas is unsound. 

I wish to state what the report referred 
to says: 

In view of the very long range of these 
projections and the many variable factors 
involved, the deficiency for the old-age and 
survivors insurance system under the in- 
termediate cost estimate is relatively small 
and so the system may be said to be in 
approximate actuarial balance. 


That was what the trustee had to say. 
He admits that there is a deficiency, 
which he says is relatively small. 

Now, the Senator says that his pro- 
posal is actuarially sound. The fact 
about the matter is that the additional 
benefits which are provided in the bill, 
plus the additional benefits which would 
be provided in the amendment, would 
cost a total of 1.05 percent of the 
payroll. The amount to be added in 
taxes is nine-tenths of 1 percent of the 
payroll. Therefore, instead of the fund 
being more actuarially sound, as it would 
be under the provisions of the committee 
bill, it would be even more actuarially 
unsound than it now is if the amendment 
is agreed to, because the amendment 
woud create an additional fifteen 
one-hundredths of 1 percent deficit. 

Furthermore, since reference has been 
made to the statement of the actuaries— 
I think the Secretary of the Treasury 
ought to feel good about being promoted 
to the status of an actuary by his fellow 
Texan—there was a reference to the 
fund and the benefits of the dependency 
feature, which we put into the law in 
this body 2 years ago, which has been 
creating a surplus of fifteen one-hun- 
dredths of 1 percent. Under the provi- 
sions of the bill presently under con- 
sideration additional benefits are to be 
provided to those who are found dis- 
abled, and to their dependents, which 
will utilize the surplus, which experience 
has indicated has been accumulating 
under the provisions of the disability 
section of the law. 

Therefore, not only would the amend- 
ment create an additional deficit, but a 
part of the fund, as it has been operat- 
ing, which has been keeping the defi- 
ciency down no longer will be available 
for that purpose, because the additional 
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benefits to be provided in the bill for the 
disabled will take up the amount which 
has been permitted to accumulate in a 
small surplus as to the disability phase 
of the bill. 

Mr. President, I ask that 3 minutes be 
yielded to the distinguished Senator from 
New Mexico. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. Preisdent, I 
yield 3 minutes to the distinguished 
Senator from New Mexico. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Mexico is recognized 
for 3 minutes. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, no 
one could have sat through the testi- 
mony without being impressed by the 
accuracy of the work done by the group 
which brought forward the figures. The 
witnesses from the Social Security Board 
who testified gave us what I regarded as 
being the soundest business and actu- 
arial judgment possible. They told us 
that the deficit in the Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors’ Insurance Fund in the calendar 
year 1958 will be $730 million. We are 
told that the deficit in 1959, under the 
rates we are using will be $1.2 billion. 
No one who has any concern or respect 
for those who are to participate in this 
fund can favor putting the fund in worse 
and worse shape. 

The proposal which has been made 
was brought before the committee. The 
proposal was considered by the commit- 
tee, and I believe carefully considered. 

The amendment, if adopted, would 
result in throwing the fund out of bal- 
ance. The taxes to be provided by the 
Senate bill would give us a little chance 
to accumulate some additional money 
in the fund. There is today, in the so- 
cial security fund, a balance of some $23 
billion. That may sound like a lot of 
money, but I say that under all the cir- 
cumstances it is not an excessive sum. 
It could be, with the passing of the years, 
the fund will get larger. The fund 
should get larger as we deal with more 
and more customers and as we have 
more and more responsibilities for car- 
ing for more and more cases. The re- 
serve fund should be larger, and prop- 
erly so. I hope the Senate will not go 
off the deep end to destroy what already 
has been done. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. KERR. Does the Senator realize 
that the amount now in the fund would 
carry the present load only 3 years, and 
that the average expectancy of partici- 
pants is 10 years? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. I say we must 
have a reserve and must build the fund 
to a larger sum, as we have more and 
more cases. 

With reference to my State, I realize 
that the average increase in old age as- 
sistance under the bill as reported by the 
Senate committee would be approxi- 
mately $12 a month for the people who 
are receiving old-age assistance. 

I do not want to lose that. I do not 
want to jeopardize it. The imposition 
of additional burdens would be danger- 
ous to the bill. 

When the question was presented to 
the Finance Committee, the inflationary 
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effects of adding $288 million were 
stressed. Those inflationary effects are 
not reduced by any factors we know of. 
A $12 billion deficit faces us in the fiscal 
year 1959. 

Under all the circumstances, I think 
the Finance Committee did the sensible 
and prudent thing, having regard for 
the people who will participate in the 
fund, when it voted to report the bill as 
it is now before the Senate, and voted to 
reject the amendment which is now the 
pending amendment. 

I believe we would do the people of 
the country serious injustice if we were 
to jeopardize possible gains under the 
bill by voting for an amendment 
which might be too much for it to 
carry. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I wonder if it is 
not true that one of the reasons for the 
heavy burden on the social-security fund 
at present is the large number of peo- 
ple who were blanketed in without mak- 
ing payments into the fund over a long 
period of time. Yet they are receiving 
benefits from the fund. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I think that is true; 
but I think the tendency will be con- 
stantly to move in that direction. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from New Mexico 
has expired. 

The opponents have 1 minute remain- 
ing, and the proponents have 2 minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may suggest the absence of a quorum 
without the time being charged to either 
side, and that each side may be granted 
5 minutes additional. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I object to ex- 
tending the time. I think we should stay 
within the limits of 1 minute for the 
opponents and 2 minutes for the pro- 
ponents. That is the only portion of 
the request to which I object. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Does the 
Senator wish a shorter period of time? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. No. Under the 
unanimous consent agreement, 1 minute 
remains for the opponents, and 2 min- 
utes for the proponents. I ask the Chair 
if that is not correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. The proponents have 2 minutes 
remaining and the opponents 1 minute. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I withdraw my request. The rea- 
son for the request was that the attend- 
ance of Senators thus far has been very 
small. I thought it would be to the 
advantage of the junior Senator from 
Texas to have a live quorum call, in 
order that more Senators might be 
present. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I withdraw my objection to the unani- 
mous consent request of the senior 
Senator from Texas. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I shall be 
glad to reduce the additional time re- 
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quested, if the junior Senator from 
Texas wishes to reduce it. I thought, in 
fairness to the proponents of the amend- 
ment, as well as to the opposition, we 
should try to obtain as good an attend- 
ance of Senators as possible. I renew 
my request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the senior 
Senator from Texas that there be a 
quorum call, without the time being 
charged to either side, and that at the 
conclusion thereof, 5 minutes additional 
be allotted to each side? The Chair 
hears none. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Gore Morse 
Allott Green Morton 
Anderson Hayden Mundt 
Barrett Hennings Murray 
Beall Hickenlooper Neuberger 
Bennett Hill O’Mahoney 
Bible Hruska Pastore 
Bridges Humphrey Potter 
Bush ves Proxmire 
Byrd Johnson, Tex. Purtell 
Carlson Johnston, S. C. Revercomb 
Carroll Jordan bertson 
Case, N. J Kefauver Russell 
Case, S. Dak Kennedy Saltonstall 
Chavez Kerr Schoeppel 
Church Knowland Smathers 
Clark Kuchel Smith, Maine 
Cooper Langer Smith, N. J. 
Cotton Lausche Sparkman 
Curtis Long Stennis 
Dirksen Magnuson Symington 
Douglas Malone Thurmond 
Dworehak Mansfield Thye 
Eastland Martin, Iowa Watkins 
Ellender Martin, Pa Wiley 
Ervin McClellan Williams 
Fulbright McNamara Yarborough 
Goldwater Monroney Young 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. FREAR], 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND], 
and the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
TALMADGE] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS] 
is absent because of illness in his family. 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
HOBLITZELL] is absent because of death 
in his family. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits] is absent by leave of the Senate 
to attend the NATO parliamentary con- 
ference in London as chairman of the 
economic section of the General Affairs 
Committee. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr, Bricker], 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. BUT- 
LER], the Senators from Indiana [Mr. 
CAPEHART and Mr. JENNER], and the Sen- 


ator from Maine [Mr. Payne] are 
necesarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 


The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the junior Sena- 
tor from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH]. Each 
side has 5 additional minutes, under the 
unanimous consent agreement. The 
Senator from California [Mr. Know- 
LAND] has control of the opposition time, 
and the Senator from Texas [Mr. YAR- 
BOROUGH] has control of the time of the 
proponents, 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I yield myself 2½ minutes. Since we 
will vote within a few minutes on the 
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pending amendment, I should like briefly 
to state what the amendment would do. 
First, I ask unanimous consent that the 
junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY] may be added as a cosponsor 
of the amendment. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. The amend- 
ment would increase the raise in social- 
security benefits voted by the House and 
approved by the Senate committee from 
7 percent to 10 percent. The average 
amount of social-security benefits paid 
to a retiree in the United States today, 
so far as retired workers are concerned, 
is $64.50. For a widow who has retired 
from work, it is $51. The average across- 
the-board payment to all social-security 
covered retired workers is $54.40. 

The amendment voted by the House 
and approved by the Senate committee 
would increase the average by $3.71 a 
month. My amendment would bring 
that up to $5.44 a month, an increase of 
$1.73 a month. 

The money has been voted by the 
House and has been approved by the 
Senate committee to pay for the in- 
creases. They have raised the social-se- 
curity taxes from 2% to 2% percent. 
They have voted enough taxes to pay for 
the 7-percent raise and also to pay for 
the 10-percent raise, and, in addition, 
to have some money left over. The need 
is desperate, as Senators know. The 
only argument worthy of note that I 
have heard advanced against the amend- 
ment, and the only possible reason that 
could be advanced, is that it is actu- 
arially unsound. 

I would remind Senators who were not 
present during the debate that in the 
18th Annual Report of the Board of 
Trustees of the Federal Old Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance and Disability Insur- 
ance Trust Funds, there is a very sig- 
nificant statement. The report was is- 
sued by Mr. Robert B. Anderson, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, Mr. James P. 
Mitchell, Secretary of Labor, Mr. Marion 
B. Folsom, Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, and Mr. Charles I. 
Schottland, Commissioner of Social Se- 
curity. This is the Board which is sworn 
to protect the fund. I shall read from 
that report. In the previous debate I 
read from it, but many Senators present 
now were not in the Chamber when I 
read it. I therefore should like to read 
from the report of the Board headed by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, as the 
trustee of the fund, as follows: 

Although aggregate disbursements of the 
old-age and survivors insurance trust 
fund over the period of the next several 
years are estimated to exceed aggregate re- 
ceipts—a situation which, however, will be 
only temporary—there will be ample funds 
on hand to meet expenditures of the pro- 
gram during this period. The trust fund is 
intended to serve as a contingency fund as 
well as a source of investment income to 
supplement contribution receipts, and it is 
to be expected therefore that the fund may 
be drawn upon from time to time. Tem- 
porary periods when the assets of the fund 
decline are not in themselves an indication 
of financial weakness and do not change the 
fact that the program is for practical pur- 
poses in actuarial balance. 


It is in actuarial balance, and the 
present tax rate is raised by the House 
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bill and is approved by the Senate com- 
mittee. 

Our amendment does not apply to the 
old-age pensions, as stated by the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico. The tax raised in 
the bill would be sufficient to pay for 
the increases and, in addition, have all 
that money I mentioned left over to be 
added to what the Secretary of the 
Treasury has already said is a fund in 
actuarial balance. So, therefore, it is 
a fiscally and actuarially and financially 
sound amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Texas has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
yield myself one-half minute. I am sorry 
that all the Members of the Senate were 
not able to be present when the distin- 
guished Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Kerr], who is handling the bill on the 
floor of the Senate, the distinguished 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. ANDER- 
son], and the Senator from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. Martin], and other Senators, gave 
their reasons for opposing the amend- 
ment. I believe the amendment should 
be defeated. I yield the balance of my 
time to the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I yield to 
no man in the Senate in the desire to 
increase the benefits for the beneficiaries 
of the retirement fund. However, I will 
not go through the empty motion of vot- 
ing it to them on the basis of actuarial 
soundness, when the experts in the De- 
partment, who have been there for years 
under both administrations, tell us it is 
not sound. 

The junior Senator from Texas tells us 
that the increase in the taxes provided 
in the bill will pay for all the benefits, 
plus providing additional money for the 
fund. The actuarial experts of the De- 
partment tell us that the increase in the 
taxes would lack 15/100 of 1 percent do- 
ing that. Therefore if we increase the 
tax and give the benefits provided, plus 
what the Senator is asking for, instead 
of reducing the unsoundness of the fund 
or improving the soundness of it, we 
would add to the unsoundness of the bill. 
I ask Senators this question. If we add 
to the tax in the bill in order to provide 
actuarial soundness and then give addi- 
tional benefits, as we have, would we not 
be silly to give benefits beyond that, 
which would prevent actuarial soundness 
being attained and add to the deficit? 

The money has not been provided to 
pay for the benefits the Senator from 
Texas is requesting. The evidence be- 
fore the committee was as follows: On 
the basis of present law there is a forty- 
two one-hundredth of 1 percent deficit. 
This fund this year ran behind $730 mil- 
lion. If it is not changed next year, it 
will run behind $1,100,000,000 more. 

There are 12 million people on the 
rolls, now retired. Approximately $2 
billion is in the trust fund. It is enough 
to pay the present retirees at present 
rates for 3 years. They have an average 
expectancy of 10 years. On the basis 
of the present income, there is a billion 
dollars more going out than there is 
coming in. Can anyone say that that is 
a sound position? 

The proposal of the junior Senator 
from Texas would make it more un- 
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sound. The fund is not only to be used 
to pay present retirees, but benefits and 
liabilities are accumulating for those 
now paying. The present retirees are 
not paying. They are getting their an- 
nual benefits out of the trust fund, plus 
the accumulations from the taxes paid 
by the present workers, who are ac- 
cumulating benefits to be paid to them 
in the future. 

The Senator from New Mexico did not 
say that the old-age assistance people 
were going to be paid out of this fund. 
He called attention to the fact that 
under the pending bill additional bene- 
fits go to those now receiving assistance 
under the old-age assistance programs. 
He said that he did not want the bill 
to be loaded down in such a way as to 
be vetoed, because if it is vetoed it not 
only will be vetoed with reference to 
social security but also with reference to 
those who are now on the assistance 
rolls. 

I too, would like to give them more. 
However I am not going to kid them. 
I am not going to vote for benefits un- 
der this program, which is paid for out 
of taxes assessed against employees and 
employers, when the benefits are not 
covered by a tax sufficient to pay at least 
for the additional benefits. I am not 
going to go home and tell my people, 
“I voted you a lot of money, but you 
are not going to get it, because it has 
been vetoed.” I will vote for what I can 
actually deliver to them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. The 
Senator from Texas has a minute and 
a half remaining. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I yield 30 seconds to the Senator from 
Louisiana. 25 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, my im- 
pression is that the bill was not asked 
for by the administration. The admin- 
istration was satisfied with the actuarial 
balance in the fund, because the in- 
crease in rates in 1960 will take care of 
the deficit. 

I thought we were trying to pass a 
bill to provide for retired people, who 
have suffered by the rising cost of liv- 
ing. At page 17800 of the Recorp there 
is shown the difference in the fund un- 
der either of the two approaches. 

In any event, the fund will grow 
rapidly and tremendously under which- 
ever approach is taken. The only ques- 
tion is whether during the next 4 years 
we want to provide a little more assist- 
ance for the aged and needy persons. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Louisiana has 
expired. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
my study of the actuarial soundness of 
the fund is based upon an official report 
filed March 1 by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Secretary of Labor, the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and the Chairman of the So- 
cial Security Board. The computation 
was based on reports. The reports were 
not compiled in the heat of argument in 
5 minutes of debate on the floor. They 
have been carefully made. As I stated 
earlier, I have a report from the Educa- 
tion and Public Welfare Division of the 
Library of Congress which I again ask 
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unanimous consent to have printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
and statement were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


AvucusT 14, 1958. 

To: The Honorable RALPH YARBOROUGH. 

From: Education and Public Welfare Divi- 
sion. 

Subject: Supplementary information which 
may be of use to you in supporting the 
cost aspect of your amendment to H. R. 
13549. 

As indicated in the statement prepared for 
you, the amendment you intend to introduce 
providing a 10-percent benefit increase 
would add 0.25 percent of taxable payroll 
to the cost of the bill as approved by the 
House. H. R. 13549, with your amendment, 
would still be overfinanced to the extent of 
0.07 percent of payroll since the House bill 
was overfinanced to the extent of 0.32 per- 
cent of payroll. 

One objective of the House-passed bill was 
to reduce the actuarial deficiency of the 
old-age and survivors insurance (OASI) 
trust fund which, according to the latest 
estimate of the Chief Actuary of the Social 
Security Administration, stands at 0.57 per- 
cent of payroll. The House bill, in its pres- 
ent form, would reduce it to 0.25 percent of 
payroll. The House committee report states: 

“Your committee has not been able to rec- 
ommend benefits at as high a level as, in 
our opinion, would be justified if one con- 
sidered solely the need for this protection. 
The increase of approximately 7 percent pro- 
vided by the bill is actually somewhat short 
of the rise in the cost of living that has 
taken place since 1954. We believe, how- 
ever, that it is essential that a significant 
part of the additional contributions to the 
system that we are recommending be used 
to strengthen the financing of the system 
rather than to improve benefit protection.” 
(H. Rept. 2288, 85th Cong., p. 2.) 

We are enclosing herewith the 18th An- 
nual Report of the Trustees of the OASI 
Trust Fund which was recently released. 
This publication shows the present condi- 
tion of the trust fund and includes long- 
range estimates up to the year 2050. Al- 
though it states that there is a long-range 
deficiency in the OASI trust fund of 0.57 
percent of payroll, the conclusion of the re- 
port declares: 

“Long-range cost estimates show that for 
practical purposes the old-age and survivors 
insurance program is in actuarial balance 
according to the best available cost esti- 
mates. This concept means that for the 
long-range future, the system will have suffi- 
clent income from contributions based on 
the tax schedule now in the law and from 
interest earned on investments to meet all 
future payments for benefits and adminis- 
trative expenses. Although aggregate dis- 
bursements of the old-age and survivors in- 
surance trust fund over the period of the 
next several years are estimated to exceed 
aggregate receipts—a situation which, how- 
ever, will be only temporary—there will be 
ample funds on hand to meet expenditures 
of the program during this period. The 
trust fund is intended to serve as a contin- 
gency fund as well as a source of investment 
income to supplement contribution receipts, 
and it is to be expected, therefore, that the 
fund may be drawn upon from time to time. 
Temporary periods when the assets of the 
fund decline are not in themselves an indi- 
cation of financial weakness and do not 
change the fact that the program is, for 
practical purposes, in actuarial balance.” 
(H. Doc. 401, 85th Cong., p. 31-32.) 

FREDERICK B. ARNER. 


SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS OF 1958 


Mr. President, my amendment to the so- 
cial-security bill, H. R. 13549, has the simple 
but very important purpose of providing a 
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10-percent increase in social-security benefits 
rather than the 7-percent increase contained 
in the bill as passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Senators will recall that last Monday, 
August 11, the Senate passed a 10-percent 
increase for the Foreign Service retirement 
system which had the support of the admin- 
istration and the Bureau of the Budget, 
Similar cost-of-living increases have been 
made by Congress and signed by President 
Eisenhower, for employees of the Federal 
civil service, postal workers, and retired 
members of the Armed Forces. Is it equi- 
tabie, therefore, to be content with a pared- 
down 7-percent increase for the people of 
this country who are suffering the most from 
rising prices—the men and women receiving 
benefits under our social-security system? 

Let us recognize first of all that the average 
benefit for a retired worker is now only $64.50 
per month—a few pennies over $2 per day— 
a pitifully small amount. We must not, 
moreover, delude ourselves with the happy 
thought that these meager social-security 
benefits are only a supplementation to other 
retirement income. The facts are otherwise. 
For millions of Americans social security is 
the only retirement income they receive. In 
recommending an increase in benefits at this 
time the House of Representatives cited a 
study conducted last December by the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
which made it perfectly clear that, for most 
people on the rolls, social-security benefits 
constitute their major source of income. 
This study showed that, aside from their 
social-security benefits, one out of five re- 
tired couples, more than one in every four 
single retired workers, and more than one in 
every three aged widows had no additional 
money income or had less than $75 in addi- 
tional income during the year. Of the total 
number who had some additional money in- 
come, one-fourth of couples and aged widows 
and one-third of the single retired workers 
derived such income from temporary sources 
such as part-time earnings or by supple- 
mentary payments from the “needs test” 
public-assistance programs. 

Mr. President, we owe it to the 11 million 
older Americans who are now receiving so- 
cial-security benefits to examine this matter 
carefully. I need not remind the Members 
of the Senate that each rise in living costs 
chips away at the purchasing power of these 
older men and women living on a fixed 
retirement income. No increase has been 
made in the amount of benefits they are re- 
ceiving since the 1954 amendments. During 
this period wages have increased by 12 per- 
cent and the cost of living has gone up 8 
percent. 

My amendment will add a cost of only 
0.25 percent of payroll to H. R. 13549. The 
House bill, with a 7-percent increase, is over- 
financed to the extent of 0.32 percent of 
payroll. Even with the additional cost of 
the 10-percent increase provided by my 
amendment, the bill will still be over- 
financed to the extent of 0.07 percent of 
payroll. 

It is, of course, true that one of the pur- 
poses of the House bill—that of eliminating 
a possible long-range actuarial deficiency in 
the old-age and survivors insurance system 
will be qualified to some degree. But I am 
not persuaded by the argument that we 
should penalize our older citizens now on 
the basis of a guess that the trust fund may 
be running in the red in the year 2032. 
Moreover, the Advisory Council on Social 
Security Financing established by the 1956 
amendments has not yet made its report. 
When this report appears, at the end of the 
year, Congress will have ample opportunity 
of evaluating the total situation and can 
make its decision as to appropriate financ- 
ing of the old-age and survivors insurance 
plan. 
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I, for one, believe that our economy is 
dynamic enough, and strong enough, to sup- 
port such an increase. And I am certainly 
convinced that we owe it to our older men 
and women to make the same 10-percent 
increase in their payments which we have 
provided for other retired people in legis- 
lation passed during this session. 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the reports represent days of work. 
They show that there will be, if my 
amendment is not adopted, a 32 percent 
surplus. 

If my amendment shall be adopted, 
there will be a surplus. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All 
time has expired on the amendment. 
The yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. FREAR], 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. Hot- 
LAND], and the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. TALMADGE] are absent on official 
business. 

I further announce that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
FREAR] would vote “nay.” 

On this vote the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. Hottanp] has a pair with the Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE]. If 
present and voting the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. HoLtLanp] would vote “yea” 
and the Senator from Georgia IMr. 
TaLMapDGE] would vote “nay.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN, I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS] 
is absent because of illness in his family. 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
HOBLITZELL] is absent because of death 
in his family. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits] is absent by leave of the Senate 
to attend the NATO parliamentary con- 
ference in London as chairman of the 
economic section of the General Affairs 
Committee. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Bricker], the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. BUTLER], the Senators from Indi- 
ana [Mr. CAPEHART and Mr. JENNER], 
and the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Payne] are necessarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART] would vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javits] is paired with the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
New York would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Ohio would vote “nay.” 

On this vote the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. Payne] is paired with the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. HOBLITZELL], 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Maine would vote yea,“ and the Senator 
from West Virginia would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 32, 
nays 53, as follows: 


YEAS—32 
Carroll Johnson, Tex. Neuberger 
Case, N. J. Johnston, S. C. Pastore 
Chavez Kefauver Potter 
Church Kennedy Proxmire 
Clark Langer Revercomb 
Douglas Long Smith, Maine 
Gore Magnuson Sparkman 
Hennings Mansfield Symington 
Hill McNamara Wiley 
Humphrey Morse Yarborough 
Jackson Murray 


NAYS—53 

Aiken Ellender Monroney 
Allott Ervin Morton 
Anderson Fulbright Mundt 
Barrett Goldwater O'Mahoney 
Beall Green Purtell 
Bennett Hayden Robertson 
Bible Hickenlooper Russell 
Bridges Hruska Saltonstall 
Bush Ives Schoeppel 
Byrd Jordan Smathers 
Carlson Kerr Smith, N. J. 
Case,S.Dak. Knowland Stennis 

Kuchel Thurmond 
Cotton Lausche Thye 
Curtis Malone Watkins 
Dirksen Martin, Iowa Williams 
Dworshak Martin, Pa. Young 
Eastland McClellan 

NOT VOTING—11 
Bricker Frear Jenner 
Butler Hoblitzell Payne 
Capehart Holland Talmadge 
Flanders Javits 
So Mr. YarsorovucH’s amendment was 

rejected. 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
move that the vote by which the amend- 
ment was rejected be reconsidered. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion to 
lay on the table the motion to reconsider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


EXTENSION AND AMENDMENT OF 
AGRICULTURAL TRADE DEVEL- 
OPMENT AND ASSISTANCE ACT OF 
1954 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 3420) to extend and amend the Ag- 
ricultural Trade Development and As- 
sistance Act of 1954, which was to strike 
out all after the enacting clause and 
insert: 


That the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act of 1954, as amended, is 
amended as follows: 

(a) Sections 109 and 204 of such act are 
amended by striking out “1958” and sub- 
stituting in lieu thereof “1959”, 

(b) Section 103 (b) of such act is amended 
by striking out 84. 000,000,000 and inserting 
in lieu thereof “$5,500,000,000”. 

Src. 2. Section 303 of the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954 is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 303. The Secretary is directed, to the 
maximum extent practicable within the limit 
permitted by this section, to barter or ex- 
change agricultural commodities owned by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation for (a) 
strategic materials or other materials of 
which the United States does not domesti- 
cally produce its requirements and which 
entail less risk of loss through deterioration 
or substantially less storage charges, or (b) 
materials, goods, or equipment required in 
connection with foreign economic and mili- 
tary aid and assistance programs, or (c) 
materials or equipment required in sub- 
stantial quantities for offshore construction 
programs. He is hereby directed to use 
every practicable means, in cooperation with 
other Government agencies, to arrange and 
make, through private channels, such bar- 
ters or exchanges or to utilize the authority 
conferred on him by section 4 (h) of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation Charter Act, 
as amended, to make such barters or ex- 
changes: Provided, That the total volume 
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of the transactions directed by this section 
shall not exceed $500 million annually, unless 
specifically authorized by the Congress. In 
carrying out barters or exchanges authorized 
by this section, no restrictions shall be placed 
on the countries of the Free World into which 
surplus agricultural commodities may be 
sold, except where the Secretary has made 
a specific finding as to a particular trans- 
action that such transaction will replace a 
cash sale for dollars. The authorities con- 
tained in this section shall, in addition to 
other types of transactions, permit the do- 
mestic processing of raw materials of foreign 
origin or of domestic origin where the do- 
mestic processor agrees to import an equiv- 
alent amount of similar foreign material. 
Agencies of the United States Government 
procuring such materials, goods, or equip- 
ment are hereby directed to cooperate with 
the Secretary in the disposal of surplus agri- 
cultural commodities by means of barter or 
exchange. The Secretary is also directed 
to assist, through such means as are avail- 
able to him, farmers’ cooperatives in effecting 
exchange of agricultural commodities in their 
possession for strategic materials.” 

Sec. 3. Section 104 of the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, as amended, is amended by substi- 
tuting a semicolon for the period at the end 
of paragraph (j) and adding the following 
new paragraph: 

“(k) For the acquisition by purchase, lease, 
rental, or otherwise, of sites and buildings 
and grounds abroad, for United States Gov- 
ernment use, including offices, residence 
quarters, community and other facilities, 
and for construction, repair, alteration, and 
furnishing of such buildings and facilities: 
Provided, That foreign currencies shall be 
available for the purposes of this subsection 
(in addition to funds otherwise made avail- 
able to for such purposes) in such amounts 
as may be specified from time to time in 
appropriation acts;”. 

Src. 4. Section 104 of such act is amended 
by adding thereto the following new para- 
graph: 

“(1) For financing in such amounts as 
may be specified from time to time in appro- 
priation acts trade fair participation and 
related activities authorized by section 3 of 
the International Cultural Exchange and 
Trade Fair Participation Act of 1956 (22 
U. S. C. 1992);". 

Src. 5. Section 104 of such act is amended 
by adding the following paragraph: 

“(m) For financing under the direction of 
the Librarian of Congress, in consultation 
with the National Science Foundation and 
other interested agencies, in such amounts 
as may be specified from time to time in 
appropriation acts, (1) programs outside the 
United States for the analysis and evaluation 
of foreign books, periodicals, and other ma- 
terials to determine whether they would 
provide information of technical or scien- 
tific significance in the United States and 
whether such books, periodicals, and other 
materials are of cultural or educational sig- 
nificance; (2) the registry, indexing, binding, 
reproduction, cataloging, abstracting, trans- 
lating, and dissemination of books, periodi- 
cals, and related materials determined to 
have such significance; and (3) the acquisi- 
tion of such books, periodicals, and other 
materials and the deposit thereof in libra- 
ries and research centers in the United 
States specializing in the areas to which they 
relate; “. 

Sec. 6. Such act is amended by adding 
thereto the following new section: 

“Sec, 306. Any provision of this act or of 
section 32 of the act of August 24, 1935, as 
amended (7 U. S. C. 612c), may be extended 
by the President to any area under the ju- 
risdiction or administration of the United 
States.” 
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Sec. 7. Section 104 of such act is amended 
by inserting in the first proviso after the 
lettered paragraphs thereof, after “(d)” and 
“(e)”, in lieu of the word “and”, the fol- 
lowing: “except when used in such amounts 
as may be specified from time to time in 
appropriation acts for cooperative non- 
self-liquidating projects for the develop- 
ment of human resources and skills;” 

Sec. 8. (a) Section 104 of such act is 
amended by inserting before the period at 
the end of the first sentence of paragraph 
(h) thereof the following: and for the fi- 
nancing in such amounts as may be speci- 
fied from time to time in appropriation acts 
of programs for the interchange of persons 
under title II of the United States Informa- 
tion and Educational Exchange Act of 1948, 
as amended (22 U. S. C. 1446)”. 

(b) Such section is further amended by 
adding the following new paragraph: 

“(n) For providing assistance, in such 
amounts as may be specified from time to 
time in appropriation acts, by grant or other- 
wise, in the expansion or operation in foreign 
countries of established schools, colleges, or 
universities founded or sponsored by citi- 
zens of the United States, for the purpose 
of enabling such educational institutions to 
carry on programs of vocational, profes- 
sional, scientific, technological, or general 
education; and in the supporting of work- 
shops in American studies or American edu- 
cational techniques, and supporting chairs 
in American studies:”. 

Sec. 9. Section 101 of such act is amended 
by striking out the semicolon at the end of 
paragraph (a) thereof and adding “or normal 
patterns of commercial trade with friendly 
countries:“. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate disagree to the 
amendment of the House, ask a confer- 
ence with the House on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and that 
the Chair appoint the conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. EL- 
LENDER, Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, 
Mr. EASTLAND, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr, AIKEN, 
Mr. Younc, and Mr. THYE conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 


SETTLEMENT OF CERTAIN CLAIMS 
BY MILITARY DEPARTMENTS— 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
submit a report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 1061) to amend 
title 10, United States Code, to authorize 
the Secretary of Defense and the Secre- 
taries of the military departments to 
settle certain claims for damage to, or 
loss of, property or personal injury or 
death, not cognizable under any other 
law. I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the report. 

I have consulted the leaders on both 
sides. This matter is a privileged one. 

The measure is noncontroversial. The 
Senate amendments, which would tight-- 
en up the bill, have been accepted sub- 
stantially by the House. The conference 
report provides that the Senate yield 
only in one minor respect. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senaie. 
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The legislative clerk read the report, 
as follows: 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
1061) to amend title 10, United States Code, 
to authorize the Secretary of Defense and 
the Secretaries of the military departments 
to settle certain claims for damage to, or loss 
of, property or personal injury or death, not 
cognizable under any other law, having met, 
after full and free conference, have agreed to 
recommend and do recommend to their re- 
spective Houses as follows: 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree to 
the same with an amendment, as follows: In 
lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted by 
the Senate amendment insert the following: 

Page 2, strike out lines 1 to 21, inclusive, 
and insert: 


“$ 2736. Property loss; personal injury or 
death; incident to use or operation 
of property of the United States 
and not cognizable under other 
law 


“(a) Under such regulations as the Secre- 
tary of a military department may prescribe, 
he or his designee, may settle, and pay in an 
amount not more than $1,000, a claim against 
the United States, not cognizable under any 
other provision of law, for— 

“(1) damage to, or loss of, property; or 

“(2) personal injury or death; 
caused by a civilian officer or employee of the 
the office of the Secretary of Defense, a 
civilian officer or employee of a military de- 
partment, or a member of the Army, Navy, 
Air Force, or Marine Corps, as the case may 
be, incident to the use and operation of Gov- 
ernment vehicles, or incident to the use of 
other property of the United States on a 
Government installation. Regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of a military depart- 
ment under the authority of this section 
shall not become effective until the expira- 
tion of 60 days after they have been filed with 
the Committees on the Judiciary of the House 
and Senate of the United States; and the 
Congress may, within such time, amend or 
disapprove any such regulation by a concur- 
rent resolution embodying the amendment or 
statement of disapproval. 

“(b) A claim may not be allowed under 
subsection (a) if the damage to, or loss of, 
property, or the personal injury or death, was 
caused wholly or partly by a negligent or 
wrongful act of the claimant, his agent, or 
his employee.”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 2, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed to be in- 
serted by the Senate amendment insert the 
following: 

Page 3, line 5, strike out “ “; and” and 
insert: 

“(e) A claim may not be paid under sub- 
section (a) unless the amount tendered is 
accepted by the claimant in full satisfac- 
tion. 

1) Any payment made under this sec- 
tion shall be reduced by any amount re- 
ceived by the claimant in the form of in- 
surance payments or compensation based on 
the same damage, loss, personal injury, or 
death. A payment made under authority of 
this section is not subject to any claim for 
reimbursement by any insurance company 
or compensation insurance fund; and such 
& payment does not absolve any insurer, in 
whole or in part, of any obligation under 
any contract of insurance.”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 
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Amendment numbered 3: That the Senate 
recede from its amendment numbered 3. 

JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY, 
SAMUEL J. Ervin, In., 
ARTHUR V. WATKINS, 

Managers on the Part of the Senate. 
THOMAS J. LANE, 
Epwin E. WILLIS, 
RICHARD H. Porr. 

Managers on the Part of the House. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
under existing provisions of law, the 
Secretary of the Navy has authority to 
pay property damage claims in an 
amount not exceeding $500, if the dam- 
age was caused by a member of the 
Naval Service acting outside the scope 
of his employment. 

House bill 1061 proposes to repeal the 
existing statute, and to extend the au- 
thority previously conferred upon the 
Secretary of the Navy by, first, making 
it applicable to all branches of the 
armed services; second, making it ap- 
plicable in cases of personal injury and 
death claims, as well as property claims; 
third, making it applicable where the 
damage, injury, or death was caused by 
a civilian employee of the military de- 
partment as well as a member of the 
armed services; fourth, permitting del- 
egation of the authority to settle such 
claims; fifth, raising the limitation on 
any award from $500 to $1,000, with an 
additional limitation that, in cases of 
personal injury or death, claims be con- 
fined to the payment of reasonable 
medical, hospital, and burial expenses 
actually incurred and not otherwise 
furnished or paid by the United States. 

As approved by the Senate, this meas- 
ure would require that such damage, in- 
jury, or death occur as an incident to 
the use or operation of Government ve- 
hicles or incident to the use of other 
Government property on a Government 
installation. It would further require 
that any award received pursuant to 
this legislation be in full satisfaction of 
the claim. It would also bar approval 
of the claim if the claimant were guilty 
of contributory negligence. It would 
likewise bar the payment of a claim 
asserted by an insurer under a subroga- 
tion agreement in an insurance contract. 
It would further require that the claim, 
to be compensable, must be filed in writ- 
ing within 2 years after it accrues. 

These, or other safeguards, appear in 
other provisions of law granting author- 
ity to the military departments to settle 
claims against the United States. 

The Senate also inserted in the bill 
a provision by which the regulations 
promulgated by the military depart- 
ments and the Department of Defense 
must be submitted to Congress 60 days 
in advance of their effective date, in 
order that they will be subject to Con- 
gressional review. All these provisions 
were added in order to safeguard the 
interests of the Government, since the 
claims which would be payable, if this 
legislation were enacted, are of a type 
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in which no legal liability exists, but in 
which there may be a degree of respon- 
sibility on the part of the United States. 
All the basic proposals approved by 
the Senate are, by the conference agree- 
ment, to be accepted by the House of 
Representatives. The Senate recedes 
only from its amendment to the anal- 
ysis or heading of the section in question. 
Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
agree to the conference report. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the report. 
The report was agreed to. 


SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS 
OF 1958 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 13549) to increase bene- 
fits under the Federal old-age, sur- 
vivors, and disability insurance system, 
to improve the actuarial status of the 
trust funds of such system, and other- 
wise improve such system; to amend the 
public assistance and maternal and 
child health and welfare provisions of 
the Social Security Act; and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself, my senior colleague [Mr. 
Know tanp], and the junior Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], I submit 
the amendments which I send to the 
desk, and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be stated. 

‘The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 92, 
in line 19, it is proposed to strike out 
“$65” and insert in lieu thereof “$70.” 

On page 93, line 3, strike out “$35” and 
insert in lieu thereof ‘‘$40.” 

On page 96, line 23, strike out “$65” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$70.’” 

On page 97, line 7, strike out 835 and 
insert in lieu thereof “$40.” 

On page 99, line 3, strike out “$65” and 
insert in lieu thereof 70.“ 

On page 99, line 13, strike out “$35” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$40.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from California desire to 
have the amendments considered en 
bloc? 

Mr. KUCHEL. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection it is so ordered. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, after all 
the mumbo-jumbo of the involved so- 
called variable formula written into the 
bill is cleared away, one shocking, incred- 
ible fact comes to light; namely, the 
gross, indefensible, inequitable, and mis- 
erable manner in which aged citizens in 
some States of the American Union are 
treated by the bill, in contrast to the 
manner in which similarly situated 
elderly Americans in other States are 
treated. Thus, if the Senate approves 
what the Senate committee has pro- 
posed under this new, complicated for- 
mula, an aged person in 1 or 2 States of 
the Nation will receive from the Federal 
Government an increase of more than 
$10 a month, whereas an aged person in 
California will receive an increase of 
only 77 cents a month. That is the un- 
fair, unjust, and unholy result which 
this bill would produce. 
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Thus, Mr. President, it should be very 
clear that the pending amendments, 
which relate to the provisions of the bill 
which would result in unequal treatment, 
should be agreed to. 

Mr. President, I recognize that in the 
United States, some States are better 
able to take care of their responsibilities 
in public assistance and other State 
problems than are other States. 

The State from which I come spends, 
today, more money on public assistance 
than do any other three States in the 
Nation combined. The people of Cali- 
fornia are proud of their accomplish- 
ments through their State government. 

In 1956, Congress authorized an in- 
crease of $4 for each recipient of old- 
age aid, subject to what each State 
legislature would provide. The Cali- 
fornia Legislature immediately there- 
after approved that increase, and gave 
that increased benefit to the recipients 
of old-age assistance in our State. 

Last year, the California Legislature 
approved a general increase in the old- 
age and blind assistance and, in addi- 
tion, appropriated the moneys necessary 
to take advantage of the medical pro- 
gram which the Congress had adopted 
in 1956. 

Under this State legislation, the peo- 
ple of California contributed $17 million 
more to the public-assistance program 
in California, plus $13 million more for 
medical care, the latter to be matched 
by the Federal Government in an equal 
amount. So the people of California 
increased by $30 million a year their 
expenditures in this field of State gov- 
ernment. I have mentioned these facts, 
in order to demonstrate what I believe 
should be abundantly clear—namely, 
that the people of my- State have been 
generous with the aged, and the blind, 
and with those other of our fellow citi- 
zens who need assistance. 

Mr. President, should the Senate pe- 
nalize an American State for being fair 
and just? Should the Senate of the 
United States now approve the action 
recommended by the Senate Finance 
Committee—which has written into the 
pending bill provisions for such an 
amazing disparity of treatment that an 
elderly person in one State will have his 
old-age assistance payments automati- 
cally increased by $10.29, whereas such 
a person in another State will have his 
payments increased by the munificent 
sum of 77 cents. But that is what the 
bill, as reported to the Senate, would do, 
and the Senate ought to remedy the 
Situation by adopting our amendments. 

Mr. President, the amendments which 
have been drafted and which are now 
before the Senate do not close that dis- 
parity completely, but they do provide 
for lessening the tremendous differences 
of treatment which the bill before the 
Senate now unhappily provides. Thus, 
in a State such as mine, about $3.50 more 
a month would come to the individual 
who is qualified for old-age aid, under 
the provisions of the pending amend- 
ments. 

The cost to the Federal Government 
would be about $40 million a year. There 
is no question about that. But I ask 
Senators whether in good conscience we 
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can approve the action of a committee 
which has resulted in such a perfectly 
incredible mistreatment of elderly Amer- 
icans in one American State as against 
treatment of citizens similarly qualified 
for assistance in another State? 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KUCHEL. No; not yet. I want to 
say one more thing, Mr. President. Mine 
is the example of a liberal State which 
has its growing fiscal problems. Mine is 
an example of an American State with 
fairly high State tax laws. The people 
of my State are going to have to face up 
to increased costs of State government to 
solve many of their problems. 

I indicated on the floor of the Senate 
yesterday when the Senate approved 
some California reclamation bills that 
the people of California will be required 
to pay $11 billion—I want to repeat that, 
because I do not want to be misunder- 
stood, $11 billion—to provide for a State 
water system in order to bring water to 
the people who live in California and who 
are coming into our State at the rate of 
500,C00 a year. 

So there is not involved here a ques- 
tion of saying, “Oh, California is a 
wealthy State. Let us, here in the Sen- 
ate, leave it alone. Let us make an ad- 
ditional contribution of 77 cents to that 
Senator’s State, because the people of 
that State are wealthy and they can 
absorb the difference.” That simply is 
not so. So I am glad to inquire into this 
highly technical field and to offer an 
amendment which, as I say, would pro- 
vide that in such a State as mine about 
$3.66 a month would be given to the 
recipient of aged aid, without lessening 
by a single penny or, indeed, adding to 
the $12.16 which an elderly citizen in at 
least one’ American State would receive 
under the terms of the bill as reported 
by the committee. 

I ask that the Senate approve these 
amendments. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I first yield to my dis- 
tinguished friend from Michigan. 

Mr. POTTER. I came into the Cham- 
ber while the distinguished Senator was 
explaining his amendments, and I did 
not hear how the formula, under his 
amendments, would work. Can the 
Senator briefly explain the formula? 
As I understand, adoption of the amend- 
ments will mean an increase in cost of 
about $40 million in the program. 

Mr. KUCHEL. It will not touch the 
formula, but by raising the maximum 
amount on which the formula would op- 
erate to $70—translated into plain lan- 
guage which the Senator and I can un- 
derstand—it would mean no one would 
be given less than the schedule which 
the distinguished Senator from Okla- 
homa has provided, but some of us come 
from States whose eligible recipients 
would be given, as I say, about $3.66, in- 
stead of 77 cents as this present bill 
provides. 

Mr. POTTER. I believe, under the 
schedule of what the States will receive 
under the pending bill, the State of 
Michigan will receive about $3.82 for each 
recipient. Is that correct? 
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Mr. KUCHEL. No. For old-age as- 
sistance, the increase would be $5.32. 

Mr. POTTER. What effect would the 
amendments have? 

Mr. KUCHEL. They would have the 
effect of increasing that amount slightly. 

I now yield to the able, genial, friendly 
Senator from Oklahoma, with the hope 
that in his courtesy and recognition of 
the principle of equity, he will accept 
the amendments. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I want to 
thank my esteemed friend from Cali- 
fornia for his kind remarks, and say I 
share his sentiments of affection and 
respect, 

As I understand the Senator’s amend- 
ments, they would raise at the upper 
limits the percentages to be paid by the 
Federal Government to be used as funds 
to be dispersed in certain States for old- 
age assistance. Is that the purpose of 
the Senator’s amendments? 

Mr. KUCHEL. That is generally true. 
I would answer the Senator’s question 
in this way: Under the formula which he 
and his committee worked out, the $70 
figure would replace the $65, which 
would be the maximum which would ap- 
ply under the Senator’s formula. 

Mr. KERR. The Federal Government 
then would pay its percentage up to $70. 
Is that correct? 5 

Mr. KUCHEL. Rather than $65. 

Mr. KERR. Rather than the $65. 
Does the Senator know how much addi- 
tional Federal revenue that would re- 
quire? 

Mr. KUCHEL. Forty million dollars. 

Mr. KERR. Is the Senator prepared 
to tell the Senate that if the amend- 
ments are adopted the bill will be signed 
by the President of the United States? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I am not. Neither am 
I prepared to tell the Senate it would be 
in the interest of having this bill signed 
to see a disparity which the able Senator, 
I know, will acknowledge exists in the 
bill as it relates to the treatment which 
the elderly will receive under it. 

Mr. KERR. Would the Senator want 
his amendments to prevail if, in suc- 
ceeding to have it prevail, they would 
mean a veto of the bill? 

Mr. KUCHEL. Let me ask the Senator 
from Oklahoma first if he suggests that 
the adoption of the amendments now be- 
fore the Senate will incite or guarantee 
a veto. ; 

Mr. KERR. I can only say this to 
him: That the bill as it came to the Fi- 
nance Committee carried an upper limit 
of $66 for the aged, and $33 for depend- 
ent children. 

We were told by the distinguished Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Mr. Flemming, that if the Senate 
adopted such a provision in the bill he 
would recommend and urge the veto of 
the bill. I was advised that the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Califor- 
nia, the following day, after a visit to 
the White House, made a public state- 
ment concerning the President's atti- 
tude on the matter. Rather than to have 
the statement in any way other than as 
the Senator gave it, I would appreciate 
it if the Senator will tell the Senate what 
his statement was in that regard. 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. So many things 
have happened I do not want to be held 
word for word to the exact statement, I 
do not recall making the statement the 
Senator has referred to. I recall a 
White House meeting at which the ad- 
ministration indicated the old-age and 
survivors insurance provisions were gen- 
erally acceptable, in the form they had 
been passed by the House and as they 
apparently were being considered in the 
Senate. 

As to the second section, with which 
we are now dealing, on the public assist- 
ance phase of the matter, I believe the 
President was concerned that we might 
reverse the process and get away from 
50-50 contributions when payments were 
above the first $30, as to which the Fed- 
eral Government makes a contribution 
of 80 percent. When considering the 
second category, the general adminis- 
tration view was that payments should 
be on a 50-50 basis, or that we should 
work toward the 50-50 basis. 

I do not recall any statement as to 
dollar amount having been mentioned 
by me, nor do I recall the dollar amount, 
as such, having been mentioned at the 
White House. I believe the discussion 
was concerned with the percentage, and 
getting back, as to a number of the 
grants to the States, to the percentage 
approach, so that we would approach, in 
the second category, the dollar-for-dollar 
basis on the matching by the States and 
the Federal Government, except for the 
lower amounts, as to which the Federal 
Government pays the larger proportion. 

Mr. KERR. I thank the distinguished 
senior Senator from California, I ap- 
preciated the Senator’s announcing his 
impression of what had been the discus- 
sion at the White House. I am not say- 
ing anything now in criticism of it. Al- 
though I am not in agreement, I recog- 
nize it as a fact and not a theory. 

It has been my purpose both in the 
Committee on Finance and on the floor 
to secure, if possible, the passage of 
legislation which the President, in his 
wisdom, will see fit to sign, and not feel 
compelled to veto. I gathered, from what 
I read in the newspapers, that the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Cali- 
fornia had indicated the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare had 
spoken the attitude of the administra- 
tion with reference to the public assist- 
ance section of the bill. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I think the state- 
ment to which the Senator refers was not 
one made at the White House, but was 
one made subsequent to a policy commit- 
tee meeting, when I was asked by the 
press as to whether I had knowledge of 
what the President would do with respect 
to the bill. I told the representatives of 
the press that during the period of time 
I had been in the Senate the President 
had never made a final decision as to 
what he would do on a bill until the bill 
arrived before him in the form he would 
have to consider it. I stated also that 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare had indicated that if the bill 
arrived with the old-age assistance in the 
form as it was provided in the House of 
Representatives, he, the Secretary of 
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Health, Education, and Welfare, would 
recommend a veto. I think that was the 
statement. 

Mr. KERR. Again I want to thank my 
good friend the senior Senator from 
California. It is not my purpose, in any- 
thing I say or in the questions which I 
ask, to start a discussion of who might be 
right or who might be wrong. I am only 
appealing to Members of the Senate— 
who are as interested as I am in securing 
additional benefits not only for those 
under the old-age and survivors’ insur- 
ance program and the other categories 
of social security but also those who are 
now on the public assistance rolls—to 
provide an additional benefit for those 
who, in view of their great need, should 
have it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I will say to the 
Senator, speaking now only in my capac- 
ity as a Senator from California and not 
as the minority leader, I do not believe 
that either the addition or the nonaddi- 
tion of the amendment would make the 
bill veto proof or nonveto proof. I would 
not say the addition or the lack of addi- 
tion of the amendment would change the 
status of the bill. 

I will say to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma, I think there 
should be equity and fairness to the peo- 
ple of California and to the people of 
other States of the Union. When there 
is such a wide disparity as exists, be- 
tween an addition of 76 cents compared 
to an addition of $10-plus, it is a dis- 
crepancy which is pretty hard to justify, 
and in due time I think it will be detri- 
mental to our whole program. I do not 
think a State which has carried very 
heavy burdens upon its own taxpayers 
in order to bring up the level of the 
assistance should be penalized. 

I know the Senator from Oklahoma 
is one of the leading exponents of fair 
and equitable treatment for the elderly 
people of the country. I do not think it 
is helpful to penalize a State which has 
done a great deal and which, despite the 
formula which may be written into the 
bill because of State size—even though 
under the formula it is assumed to be a 
State which is better off than others— 
has very heavy obligations in the field 
of education, in the field of highway de- 
velopment, and, as my junior colleague 
pointed out, in the field of providing 
water for a vast number of additional 
people, over 500,000 a year, who come 
into the State. The State does have 
budgetary problems not unlike the prob- 
lems of the Federal Government and 
other States of the Union. 

Again speaking in my capacity as a 
Senator from California, it does seem to 
be a gross. discrepancy and inequity to 
have a wide range of 76 cents addi- 
tional payment for the beneficiaries in 
one State and as high as $10 or more ad- 
ditional payment for beneficiaries in an- 
other State. 

I do not believe the Senator was sug- 
gesting that there should be a change, 
because I do not think one can rewrite 
formulas on the floor of the Senate. 
Following Congresses must give that 
matter consideration. I hope in the na- 
tional interest something will be worked 
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out to provide an equitable formula for 
the large and the small States, with re- 
spect to those which in some respects are 
economically better off, which perhaps 
have problems some other States do not 
have, and which perhaps have standards 
higher than some other States. 

It seems to me the amendment offered 
by my junior colleague from California, 
who is joined by the Senator from Min- 
nesota, would at least partially remedy 
the gross inequity which—I am sure in- 
advertenily and not by design of the 
committee—appears to be in the bill as 
presently written. 

Mr. KERR. I thank the distinguished 
Senator for his comments. I recognize 
the disparity which he suggests exists 
in the bill. It implements what has 
been referred to before the committee 
as the variable formula. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Does the Senator 
mean “variable matching?” 

Mr. KERR. As I recall, the expres- 
sion is “the variable grant formula.” 

Let me say to the distinguished Sena- 
tor from California that the formula 
was recommended to the committee by 
the administration. I asked the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare this question: “If the Congress is 
to provide additional funds for the as- 
sistance program, does the administra- 
tion favor increasing the amount under 
the formula now in use, or under the new 
formula, referred to as the variable 
grant formula?” 

Mr. KUCHEL. The variable match- 
ing formula. 

Mr. KERR. The variable matching 
formula. 

The Secretary replied, “We very defi- 


nitely favor the new formula.” 
Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 


Mr. KERR. I will yield in just a 
moment. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Do I not have the 
floor? 

Mr. KERR. I shall be glad to take 
my seat if that is what the Senator 
desires. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. There is quite an 
angular colloquy going on. 

Mr. KERR. The distinguished Com- 
missioner of Social Security, Mr. Schott- 
land, who, I believe, is from California, 
appeared before the committee. He is 
in charge of the program. He was asked 
about the formula in the bill, as con- 
trasted with the formula now in effect. 
He stated that the position of the ad- 
ministration and of the Association of 
State Directors, without exception, is 
favorable to the new formula, in pref- 
erence to the one now in use. 

The commissioner from the State of 
New York, who is in charge of the as- 
sistance program in New York, under 
which I believe the average payment is 
nearly as high as that in the State of 
California—and I shall address myself 
to that great State in a moment—said 
that although the benefits under the bill 
would be correspondingly small on a per 
capita basis, it was felt that from the 
standpoint of the application of a prin- 
ciple throughout the Nation, the new 
formula should be recommended, 
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I know that the State of California 
has a great burden. It also has great 
capacity. I was examining the figures 
showing the amount of old-age assist- 
ance received in California, New York, 
and Pennsylvania. The great State of 
California receives almost twice as 
much as New York and Pennsylvania 
combined. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Why is that? 

Mr. KERR. Because the State has a 
tremendous capacity. It draws young 
people from across the Nation—includ- 
ing Oklahoma. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Should California be 
denounced for that reason? 

Mr. KERR. Oh, no. I am for it. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Should that capacity 
be used as a basis for beating us down? 

Mr. KERR. No. Last year the Gov- 
ernment sent the State of California 
$127 million in connection with the as- 
sistance program. California is a great 
State. It is on the way to becoming 
the first in terms of population and per 
capita income. Some of the finest peo- 
ple from Oklahoma have gone out there. 
California siphons off our young peo- 
ple. 

The Senator speaks about education. 
We educate the young people in Okla- 
homa, and California lures them to that 
State. When I was Governor of Okla- 
homa the war was in progress, and ra- 
tioning was in effect. It was difficult 
to obtain tires and gasoline. 

I made periodic trips to California. 
The great Governor of that State at 
that time, now Chief Justice, was very 
courteous to me. On one of my visits 
he said to me, “You come out here quite 
often, do you not?” I said, “Yes, I do.“ 
He said, “You must like our State.” I 
said, “Yes, but I come here because of a 
campaign pledge which I made. When 
I was elected Governor of Oklahoma I 
said I would stay with them for 4 years; 
and with as many Oklahomans as there 
are out here, how could I keep that 
pledge without coming out here?” 
(Laughter. 1] 

So we congratulate the State of Cali- 
fornia. We envy it. I know that the 
source of the greatest pride in the hearts 
of the Senators from California is the 
tremendous surge of development and 
progress that has been achieved out 
there. We only wish we could emulate 
the example of California, from the 
standpoint of productivity, wealth, and 
ability. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Let me tell the Sen- 
ator how we accomplish that, in part. 
We have high State taxes, and it is gen- 
erally conceded that taxes in California 
must be increased next year to keep our 
government solvent, to keep our schools 
open, and to provide the services our 
State laws require. The reason we have 
been able to be just and fair and decent 
with those in need is that we have taken 
a notch in our belts to enable us to help 
our fellow citizens. 

Mr. KERR. In whose belts? 

Mr. KUCHEL. The belts of the peo- 
ple of California. 

Mr. KERR. Is the Senator speak- 
ing for himself or for his colleague? 
[Laughter.] 
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Mr. KUCHEL. I am speaking for my- 
self. That is the reason we are able to 
do what we have done. It should not 
be a principle of lawmaking that States 
which find it possible to deal at all gen- 
erously with some of these problems 
should be penalized by action of the 
Congress. I know that my able friend 
agrees with me. 

Mr. KERR. I would not be a party 
to penalizing any State, especially the 
great State so well represented in the 
Senate by the two distinguished Senators 
from California. 

I thank the Senator for allowing me 
to participate in this colloquy with him 
and to share his time. 

The Finance Committee made two 
reductions in the amount of money re- 
quired under the assistance program. It 
reduced the figure of $66 as a maximum 
for the aged and the $33 for dependent 
children to $65 and $30, respectively. It 
postponed the effective date of the addi- 
tional assistance grants from October 1 
of this year to January 1, 1959. 

Amendments will be offered on the 
floor of the Senate to reduce the $65 in 
the bill and to bring about another re- 
duction in order to bring the amount for 
additional assistance below $200 million, 
in the hope that by so doing we may ob- 
tain a signature by the President to this 
bill, rather than what we feel may be a 
certain veto of it if we keep the present 
amount of assistance in it. On the basis 
of what I have been able to learn and 
the indications I have seen—and if there 
are contrary indications, certainly the 
distinguished Senator from California 
[Mr. KNowLanp] is in as good a posi- 
tion to learn of them as is anyone else— 
the additional amount would not be 
acceptable. If the additional amount 
would be acceptable, I should like to 
know it. But, failing that, I do not be- 
lieve the Senator should press an amend- 
ment which, in my judgment—and I 
believe in the judgment of the commit- 
tee—would add to the probability of a 
veto of the bill. 

Mr. KUCHEL. 
from Oklahoma. 

The amendment we have offered oper- 
ates also on the programs for the blind. 
I think every Member of the Senate 
shares the compassion I feel for one who 
cannot see. There is no need to dwell on 
that. So we can be glad that under the 
provisions of the bill before us, 1 State 
in the Union will receive $17 for each 
blind person receiving assistance. 

Others will receive $12 additional per 
capita; others, $10 additional per capita. 
We ought to be glad, and we ought to 
say that this is fine and that we recognize 
the very great difficulties of one who is 
blind. However, let us suppose that the 
blind person lives in California. If he 
lives in California under the bill before 
us, we do not give him a penny more 
from the Federal Government. Suppose 
he lives in the State so ably represented 
in part by my able friend from Massa- 
chusetts. The Federal Government 
would give him 70 cents from the Federal 
Treasury. The problems of a blind citi- 
zen are no different whether he lives in 
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Oklahoma or Massachusetts or Califor- 
nia, but the treatment he receives from 
the Federal Government, under the bill, 
is vastly different. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KUCHEL. Anyone who uses that 
kind of yardstick may be able to justify 
that kind of action. It is beyond my ca- 
pacity to understand it. So far as I am 
concerned, there ought not to be any 
problem as to whether this type of 
amendment should be adopted. I yield 
to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. So that the Senator's 
proposal may be clear, will he take the 
cases he has cited and add the Federal 
amounts for the various States to the 
amounts a blind person receives in the 
various States? 

Mr. KUCHEL. The only thing I say is 
that a State which treats its blind people 
liberally ought not to be penalized. 

Mr. COOPER. Can the Senator give 
the figures he used? 

Mr. KUCHEL. The State of Califor- 
nia gives $105 a month to a blind person. 

Mr. COOPER. The point I make is 
this. The Senator’s statement might 
give the impression that the increases 
stand alone. To give the full picture the 
amounts would have to be added to the 
amount the blind persons receive in the 
various States. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I have answered with 
respect to my State. 

Mr. COOPER. The Senator has given 
three examples. Would he mind adding 
the amounts to the amounts a person 
now receives in those three States? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I cannot do that, be- 
cause it is an involved and new formula 
which is used. I cannot answer that 
question. It may be that the Senator 
from Oklahoma can refer the questions 
to one of the members of the staff of the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and get that answer for us. It 
may be true, and probably is, that in a 
State in which the additional payment 
of $17 would be made to a blind person, 
that blind person may still be receiving 
less than a blind person receives in the 
State of California. 

Mr. KUCHEL. The amendment we 
have offered does not destroy the addi- 
tional $17 the blind person will receive 
in one of our States. However, it does 
increase from zero to a modest amount 
what a person would get if he lived in 
California. 

Mr. COOPER. I appreciate the Sena- 
tor’s argument. I understand what he 
is trying to do. However, it may be help- 
ful to Senators to understand that the 
purpose of the variable amounts is to 
make it possible for States to give a rea- 
sonable level of assistance to blind peo- 
ple, to aged people who receive old-age 
assistance, and to mothers having de- 
pendent children. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I should like to ask my 
friend from Massachusetts if he knows 
what a blind person in Massachusetts 
receives. We can then add that amount 
to the 70 cents, which this bill provides 
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he shall receive additionally in Massa- 
chusetts and find out what he would get 
under the bill. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I do not have the 
figures. However, I believe that the 
thesis the Senator is developing is ex- 
tremely important. The bill in its pres- 
ent form gives no incentive to the States 
which attempt to make an effort on 
their own and enforce a high tax level 
in order to pay these benefits. I would 
say that in a State like Massachusetts, 
under the bill passed by the House, 
there would be provided $2.61 per recipi- 
ent. As reported by the Senate Finance 
Committee, that amount would be re- 
duced to $1.81 per recipient. The 
amendment of the Senator from Cali- 
fornia would increase it to $4.61 per re- 
cipient. It seems to me that the Fed- 
eral Government, particularly with the 
emphasis which is placed today on States 
playing a larger part in meeting their 
responsibilities, ought to enter into 
a partnership arrangement with the 
States, and help them in that effort, in- 
stead of, in effect, encouraging States 
to lessen their own effort and rewarding 
those States who for one reason or an- 
other are reluctant to play their full role. 
The Senator’s point is extremely im- 
portant. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I thank the Senator. 
He is completely right in his comments 
with respect to the question of whether 
it should be the gocd faith policy of the 
Government of the United States to 
penalize those States which try them- 
selves to do a better job in this field. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. As the distinguished 
Senator from California knows, my own 
State of Colorado is one of the leading 
States from the standpoint of the 
amount of pension paid to its aged 
people. We tax ourselves heavily in 
order to provide for our aged people. It 
is the philosophy of our people in Colo- 
rado that it is our duty to do so, in order 
to take care of our own people in this 
way. 

I am referring to the report on the 
bill. I do not have the figures available, 
but apparently they have come to the 
Senator's attention. As I understand, 
the matching 50-50 fund has now been 
changed to 50 percent in some cases and 
70 percent in other cases. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. KUCHEL. That is my under- 
standing of the application of the so- 
called variable formula. 

Mr. ALLOTT. In other words, the bill 
takes those States which are above aver- 
age income and divides the list of States 
and Territories in half, and to those 
which are in the upper half the Fed- 
eral Government will contribute only to 
the extent of 50 percent, and to those 
which are in the lower half the Fed- 
eral Government will contribute up to 70 
percent. Is that correct? 

Mr. KUCHEL. That is my general 
understanding of the formula. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I cannot agree with 
that philosophy of Government in any 
respect. I do not agree with the philoso- 
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phy behind the bill. It matters not 
whether it is the position of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, or of the Committee on Finance. 
I do not care who promulgated that 
formula. I cannot go along with that 
kind of thinking. Is it not correct to 
say that under the bill the Senator’s 
State would get a monthly increase of 
76 cents? 

Mr. KUCHEL. Seventy-seven cents. 

Mr. ALLOTT. The report states 76 
cents. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. That is a com- 
bination of all. 

Mr. ALLOTT. A combination of all? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Yes. 

Mr. ALLOTT. My own State, which 
already taxes itself heavily, would get 
$2.72. Then I notice the amounts for 
other States. They range through $4, 
87.96, $9.10, $10.29, $7.72, $7.85, $9,43, 
$10.26, $8.65, and so on. 

Is it not correct to say that there is 
no assurance that the increased tax will 
raise the amount of the benefit that will 
be paid? In other words, to some ex- 
tent the increase in Federal contribution 
may be used by the States as a replace- 
ment of the State share, so that the 
amount received by the recipient need 
not be increased, necessarily, because a 
State may lower its own contribution. 
Can the Senator answer that question? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I certainly believe that 
a State may change its own laws with 
respect to participation in any of these 
formulas. In addition to that, it is 
true that what we do here, as the Sen- 
ator has so aptly put it, will go a long 
way to determine just exactly the ac- 
tion which States will take. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Is it not correct to say 
that the States shown on page 41 of 
the report, which receive the highest 
contribution under the new formula, are, 
overall, the States which make the least 
effort to take care of their aged peo- 
ple? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I cannot honestly an- 
swer that question. Ido not know. Cer- 
tainly a State so ably represented in part 
by my friend from Colorado, which has 
been in the vanguard in facing up to the 
problem, would, as these statistics of 
mine demonstrate, be penalized for the 
zeal which the Senator’s State has shown 
in this field. I may say that the figures 
I am using are the official figures of the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I should like to make 
one other statement with respect to the 
remarks of the Senator from Oklahoma. 

He quoted the rather large amount 
which the State of California receives by 
way of assistance. That is true. It is 
large. But I think it is well to state for 
the record that the amounts he quoted 
are not based upon a per-capita basis, 
and that actually California, like Colo- 
rado, is not in any peculiar or favorable 
position now, whereas the formula in the 
bill certainly puts them at a disadvan- 
tage. In other words, the States which 
have struggled to help their aged are 
placed at a greater disadvantage and are 
asked to pay more, while the States 
which have not struggled so hard will 
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get additional assistance from the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I thank the Senator 
from Colorado for his excellent contribu- 
tion to this discussion. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I yield. 

Mr. POTTER. Is it not true that under 
the old formula of a 50 to 50 matching 
basis, all States were treated equitably 
according to the State’s ability to fi- 
nance its own program or its desire to 
finance its part in the program? 

Under the formula in the bill, some of 
the States will receive a matching Fed- 
eral contribution of 70 percent, while 
others will receive a smaller amount, 
which will actually put a penalty on the 
States which have tried to meet their 
obligations, and give an advantage to 
the States which have not done so. 

I know the Senator from California is 
very familiar with the problems con- 
fronting a State government and a State 
legislature. I can well understand the 
reaction of a legislature in California or 
Colorado or Michigan, or other States 
which have been completely meeting the 
pressures to build up their own State 
obligations in this field, to finding that 
their very efforts have resulted in penal- 
izing the States, rather than being an 
asset. 

I am fearful that in the future of the 
program, this formula could very well 
destroy the worthwhile relationship of 
the Federal Government to the States 
in meeting the needs of the aged, the de- 
pendent children, and the blind. 

If I were a member of the California 
Legislature, the next time an authori- 
zation bill for an increase in funds for 
old-age assistance came before me, I 
would ask, “Why should the State of 
California tax itself more, when it can 
sit back and let the Federal Government 
contribute a greater percentage of the 
program, as it has done for other 
States?” I think it is very unfortunate 
to get away from the principle of equality 
of treatment for the individual States. 

I know it can be argued, on a national 
basis, that the aged in certain States do 
not receive as much money under this 
program as do the aged in California, 
Colorado, Michigan, and some of the 
other States. But, after all, the States 
have responsibility in this matter, too. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Of course, they do. 

Mr. POTTER. If the States do not 
wish to accept that responsibility, the 
alternative is to make the program com- 
pletely a Federal program. But I feel 
certain that none of us wants such a 
program at this time. 

I commend the Senator from Cali- 
fornia for raising this important issue 
now. I am convinced that unless the 
formula is changed, irreparable damage 
will be done to a program which has 
great merit. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I thank the Senator 
from Michigan for his constructive and 
logical comments. I respect him as 
does every Senator, and I salute his ef- 
fective leadership in the problems of so- 
cial legislation. 
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Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for 1 more minute? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. With respect to the 
remarks I made a few minutes ago, I 
point out that as to Colorado the amount 
of variance is very small anyway. With- 
in the last day, I have talked with the 
State director of Colorado and also with 
the welfare director of the city and 
county of Denver, which is our largest 
city. 
Colorado has established its plan pri- 
marily by its constitutional amendments 
with supplemental laws. According to 
how the respective States have passed 
their laws, all States will not follow the 
program alike. But, the bill before us 
will not and cannot mean an additional 
dollar of old-age assistance to any per- 
son in Colorado. Under our plan addi- 
tional money will go into the welfare 
fund but benefits are limited so that any 
increase will spill over into the general 
fund. Under our law as it is written, it 
cannot mean any additional assistance 
or any increase to any person in Colo- 
rado. 

So the people of Colorado will hear 
about a bill passed by Congress to raise 
the amount of their benefits, and they 
will ask their Senators, Where is our 
share?” But under Colorado law, they 
will not get a cent of increase under the 
bill when it is passed. The net effect 
will only be for Coloradans to send an 
additional amount to Washington and 
have a portion returned for the general 
fund, 

Mr, KUCHEL. I thank the Senator 
from Colorado, who has demonstrated 
a great understanding of the involved 
problems in this important field. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. First, I have some 
sympathy for the position which the 
Senator from California is in. I raised 
this question in committee. 

If the Senator from California will 
look at the table on page 41 of the 
report, he will see that Mississippi is in 
even worse condition than is California. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Les, I see that. 

Mr. CARLSON. I remind the Senator 
that when we attempt to alter these for- 
mulas, we get into difficulty. At pres- 
ent, California is not the leading State 
in the amount of money which is paid to 
recipients under old-age assistance. The 
first State in that respect is Connecti- 
cut, which pays $107.32. The second 
State is Massachusetts, with $97.85. The 
third State is New York, with $93.89. 
Colorado is fourth, with $92.30. Cali- 
fornia is fifth, with $84.02. That is un- 
der the present schedule of payments. 

But under the system under which we 
are operating, California has received 
the highest Federal contribution of any 
State in the Union—$40.73. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Kansas permit me to ask 
the amount of the payments being made 
in Minnesota? 

Mr. CARLSON. Minnesota pays 
$79.54, and receives at present from the 


Federal Treasury $36.67 for every re- 
cipient. 
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Under the bill, Minnesota will receive 
$44.88. Also, 23.4 percent of Minnesota’s 
recipients receive also OASI benefits. 

In California, 42.9 percent of the re- 
cipients also receive OASI benefits. 
That is not the highest percentage in 
the Nation. Nevada happens to be the 
leading State in that respect. 

It is interesting to see how this pro- 
gram works out. In Nevada, 45.6 per- 
cent of the recipients also get OASI 
benefits. 

Mr. THYE. What impresses me in the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
California, is the endeavor to equalize 
the amount which a recipient in each of 
the States will receive from the Federal 
Government. 

When I examined the record—I had 
asked for the information from the com- 
mittee staff—I found that some States 
receive as little as $36, $38, $24, and 
$38.70, as compared with those which 
were receiving almost $100. 

The amendment proposes equalizing 
the amount of Federal contribution paid 
to each of the recipients in the different 
States. The national average was $66.55, 
according to the information I obtained 
from the staff. I believe I am correct in 
that statement; am I not? 

Mr. CARLSON. That is correct. I 
have raised the point simply to express 
sympathy with the Senator from Cali- 
fornia. I should like to help in any way 
I can, but I am not certain, as has been 
stated by the Senator from California, 
that this is the amendment which should 
be adopted to remedy that situation. I 
do not believe we can add $40 million— 
I take the Senator’s figures for that—to 
the bill. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I thank the Senator 
from Kansas. 

Mr. President, that is about all I can 
do. I believe the incredible inequity 
which exists in the committee bill is 100 
percent indefensible. I believe the adop- 
tion by the Senate of the amendment now 
before us will at least to some degree 
ameliorate a very bad situation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from California. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I sin- 
cerely hope the Senate will not agree 
to the amendment of the Senator from 
California. In the first place, in my 
judgment, it would insure—if action of 
this Senate could do so—the veto of the 
bill. 

Next to Oklahoma, there is no State 
I would rather help than California. I 
want to say the amendment would help 
Oklahoma. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I want to 
register a strong objection to the state- 
ment the Senator just made. 

Mr. KERR. I appreciate the state- 
ment of my friend from Texas, but I want 
to say to him that in his absence the 
Senators from California and I got in 
a very cozy attitude toward each other 
on the floor of the Senate. [Laughter.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Now that I 
am back I hope the Senator will modify 
his statement and include Texas along 
with Oklahoma and California. 

Mr. KERR. We will not exclude Cali- 
fornia. We will make this big enough 
for the three of us. 

I appreciate having the opportunity 
to make this matter clear. As I said 
a while ago, I would love to help Cali- 
fornia nearly as much as I would love 
to help Oklahoma. If such were the 
law, Mr. President, before too long Ok- 
lahoma would become a beneficiary of it. 
But not even California can become the 
beneficiary of a vetoed bill. 

I am looking at men on this floor who 
helped pass 3 rivers and harbors bills 
before we finally had 1 bill signed. While 
the part which Oklahoma got from the 
signed bill was about 30 percent of what 
it would have received had either of the 
other bills been signed, I want to say 
what Oklahoma got from the signed bill 
was a lot more substantial than what 
Oklahoma got from the vetoed bills. 
That is all I can say to my friend from 
California. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Oklahoma yield? 

Mr. KERR. I will say something to 
the rest of the Senators. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. KUCHEL, I want to very respect- 
fully ask my able colleague, who has 
not been known as an ardent supporter 
of this administration, when he sug- 
gests with such finality that adoption 
of my amendment would result in the 
veto of the bill, is it possible he has 
some secret pipeline into the inner 
circles of the executive branch which 
he has not disclosed to his brothers in 
the Senate? 

Mr. KERR. I cannot tell whether the 
Senator is talking from envy or fear. 
[Laughter.] But I am willing to answer 
the question. 

Mr. KUCHEL, I am speaking from 
envy. 

Mr. KERR, I do not have any pipe- 
line except through the distinguished 
Senator from California. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Then how can the 
able Senator from Oklahoma inform his 
brethren that the amendment will kill 
the bill if the Senate agrees to it? 

Mr. KERR. I did not so inform them. 

Mr. KUCHEL, I gathered the Sena- 
tor did. 

Mr. KERR. I express the opinion that 
the amendment would in my judgment 
increase the probability of a veto. 

Since the Senator has asked, I am 
glad to tell the Senator why I believe 
so. The bill before the Committee on 
Finance provided an assistance program 
which would cost an additional $288 
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million per year. The Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare said 
that he wanted the provision stricken 
from the bill. The Secretary recom- 
mended it be stricken from the bill. 
There was a motion made in the Finance 
Committee to strike the assistance pro- 
vision from the bill. The motion failed 
by 1 vote to carry. 

The Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare said that his reason for 
wanting the provision stricken was that 
if the bill were passed with the assist- 
ance provision in it he would recom- 
mend the entire bill be vetoed, and he 
did not want to recommend the veto 
of the old-age and survivors’ insurance 
provisions. 

I submit to the distinguished Sena- 
tor that if a bill which carries $288 
million for additional assistance will 
invite a veto and bring about the cer- 
tainty of a recommendation of a veto by 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, does the Senator not conceive 
of the possibility that the addition of 
another $40 million to $50 million would 
increase the probability of a veto? 

Mr. KUCHEL. The Senator assumes 
there is a probability of a veto. I want 
to say to the Senator that I would not 
have been successful with the authori- 
zation of some of the public works proj- 
ects in California if it had not been for 
the assistance the Senator from Okla- 
homa gave me. We stood together. 
Were we daunted by the threat of a 
veto? 

Mr. KERR. We were not daunted. 
Neither did we ever get more than 10 
feet from where they told us not to go. 
[Laughter.] 

I say to the Senator we are already 
further out into space than our Govern- 
ment has ever been able to put a satel- 
lite, with respect to the bill as it is writ- 
ten. Now the Senator is inviting the 
Senate to go off yonder into the realm. 
If we did so, the Defense Department 
would not have to try to shoot a rocket 
around the moon. All the Defense De- 
partment would have to do is wait until 
we got back, and we could give them a 
report on it. 

I hope the amendment will not be 
agreed to. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I shall 
take but a moment. 

I do not see how Senators can justify 
voting for a bill which will give a blind 
person $17 more a month if he lives in 
Oklahoma, but will give him only 70 
cents more a month if he lives in Mas- 
sachusetts, and, if he happens to have 
his domicile in California, will give him 
nothing. I do not see how Senators 
can approve such an elastic yardstick. 
I do not see how we can approve a bill 
giving a person who is receiving old-age 
assistance in the State of Oklahoma $12 
a month more, but the person who 
lives in California only 77 cents more 
per month, That is the way the for- 
mula in the bill goes, up and down, 
It simply does not seem to me proper. 
We should not abuse States in this 
Union which have tried to be, and have 
succeeded in being, a bit more fair and 
just with their fellow citizens in need. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I wish to 
answer the Senator’s one question. 
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The reason the administration itself 
said, as between the 2 formulas, it 
would recommend the one in the bill, is 
that the average payment to the blind 
person in California is now $104.85. The 
average payment to the blind person in 
Oklahoma is now $84.58. The average 
payment to the blind person in some of 
the States, as of now, is about $40 per 
month. In some States the payment is 
below $40 per month. 

With reference to the blind person 
who is already receiving $104.85, that 
amount plus 75 cents would leave him 
in a considerably better position than the 
blind person who is now receiving $37 
per month, who might get an additional 
$7 per month, would have. 

That is the reason why the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare said 
that if the administration were to accept 
an additional amount of expenditure for 
assistance, it would prefer that it be un- 
der the formula in the bill, rather than 
the formula now in effect. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments en bloc offered by the Senator 
from California [Mr. Kuchl. (Putting 
the question.) 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
for a division. 

On a division, the amendments were 
rejected. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
suggestion of the absence of a quorum 
will have to be withdrawn in order to 
permit a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I with- 
draw the suggestion of the absence of a 
quorum, and ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, a point of 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair informs the Senator that the re- 
sult of the vote had been announced. It 
is not in order to request the yeas and 
nays when the result of a division has 
already been announced. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I did not hear the an- 
nouncement; otherwise I would not have 
suggested the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
was considerable confusion in the Cham- 
ber. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, I 
offer the amendments which I send to 
the desk and asked to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments offered by the Senator from 
West Virginia will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 74, 
between lines 7 and 8, it is proposed to 
insert the following new section: 

FULL RETIREMENT BENEFITS FOR MEN AND 

WOMEN AT AGE 62 

Sec. 316. (a) Section 216 (a) of the Social 

Security Act is amended to read as follows: 
“RETIREMENT AGE 


“(a) The term ‘retirement age’ means age 
62. 
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“(b) Section 202 (a) (8) of such act is 
amended by striking out ‘the age of 65’ and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘retirement age.’ 

“(c) The last sentence of section 202 (a) of 
such act is amended by striking out ‘Except 
as provided in subsection (q), such’ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof Such.“ 

“(d) Section 202 (b) (2) of such act is 
amended by striking out ‘Except as provided 
in subsection (q), such’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘Such.’ 

“(e) Section 202 (j) of such act is amended 
by striking out paragraph (3). 

“(f) Section 202 (k) (3) of such act (as 
amended by section 205 (h) of this act) is 
amended by striking out ‘any reduction un- 
der subsection (q) and’ and ‘(after reduc- 
tion under subsection (q)).’ 

“(g) Section 202 (m) of such act (as 
amended by section 101 (e) of this act) is 
amended by striking out ‘and subsection 
(q) each place it appears. 

“(h) Subsections (q), (r), and (s) of sec- 
tion 202 of such act are repealed; and sub- 
sections (t) and (u) of such section are 
redesignated as subsections (q) and (r), re- 
spectively. 

“(i) Section 203 (b) (3) of such act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“*(3) in which such individual, if a wife 
under retirement age entitled to a wife's in- 
surance benefit, did not have in her care 
(individually or jointly with her husband) a 
child of her husband entitled to a child’s in- 
surance benefit; or’. 

„J) Section 216 (i) (2) of such act (as 
amended by sec. 201 of this act) is 
amended by striking out ‘the age of 65’ each 
place it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘retirement age’. 

“(k) Section 233 (a) (1) (B) of such act 
is amended by striking out ‘the age of 65’ 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘retirement age 
(defined in sec. 216 (a))“. 

“(1) Section 223 (a) (1) of such act is 
amended by striking out ‘he attains the age 
of 65’ and inserting in lieu thereof he at- 
tains retirement age’. 

“(m) (1) The amendment made by sub- 
section (a) of this section shall apply only in 
the case of lump-sum death payments under 
section 202 (i) of the Social Security Act 
with respect to deaths occurring after 1958, 
and in the case of monthly benefits under 
title IT of such act for months after Decem- 
ber 1958. 

“(2) For purposes of section 215 (b) (3) 
(B) of the Social Security Act (but subject 
to par. (1) of this subsection)— 

“(A) a man who attains the age of 62 
prior to 1959 and who was not eligible for 
old-age insurance benefits under section 202 
of such act (as in effect prior to the enact- 
ment of this section) for any month prior 
to January 1959 shall be deemed to have at- 
tained the age of 62 in 1958 or, if earlier, the 
year in which he died; 

“(B) a man shall not, by reason of the 
amendment made by subsection (a) of this 
section, be deemed to be a fully insured in- 
dividual before January 1959 or the month 
in which he died, whichever month is the 
earlier; and 

“(C) the amendment made by subsection 

(a) of this section shall not be applicable 
in the case of any man who was eligible for 
old-age insurance benefits under such sec- 
tion 202 for any month prior to January 
1959. 
A man shall, for purposes of this paragraph, 
be deemed eligible for old-age insurance 
benefits under section 202 of the Social Secu- 
rity Act for any month if he was or would 
have been, upon filing application therefor 
in such month, entitled to such benefits for 
such month. 

“(3) For purposes of section 209 (i) of 
the Social Security Act, the amendment 
made by subsection (a) of this section shall 
apply only with respect to remuneration 
paid after December 1958. 
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“(n) The amendments made by subsec- 
tions (b) through (1) of this section shall 
take effect January 1, 1959, and shall be ap- 
Plicable with respect to monthly benefits 
under title II of the Social Security Act for 
months after December 1958.” 

On page 29, beginning with line 1, it is 
proposed to strike out all through line 3, 
page 27. 

On page 91, between lines 9 and 10, insert 
the following new section: 

“STAND-BY PAY 

“Sec. 407. (a) Section 3121 (a) (9) of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 is amended to 
read as follows: 

“"(9) any payment (other than vacation 
or sick pay) made to an employee after the 
month in which he attains the age of 62, 
if he did not work for the employer in the 
period for which such payment is made; or’. 

“(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall be effective with respect to remu- 
neration paid after 1958.” 


Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
the purpose of these amendments is to 
reduce the retirement age from the pres- 
ent age of 65 to age 62, for both men 
and women, for full retirement bene- 
fits. 

In 1956, in the amendments to the 
Social Security Act, the first step was 
taken toward cracking the age barrier 
when women became eligible, with cer- 
tain reservations, at age 62, rather than 
being required to wait until they 
reached age 65. While I welcomed this 
change because it chellenged the per- 
sistent idea that the age 65 figure was 
somehow sacrosanct, I did not believe 
then, and I do not believe now, that we 
went far enough. 

It seemed to me that it would be wise 
to allow full benefits to wives and de- 
pendent mothers when they reached age 
62, as provided in those amendments; 
but I did not feel that we should re- 
quire wives and women workers to accept 
an actuarially reduced benefit if they re- 
tired at age 62, as the law in existence 
today requires. 

The simplest and most equitable so- 
lution, it seems to me, is to face up to 
the realities, and to lower the retire- 
ment age to 62 for all men and women, 
for full benefits at that time to those 
who are qualified under the act. 

The concept that 65 is the magic age 
for retirement, which persisted for so 
long under our social security plan, is, 
I submit, a myth, based upon another 
myth. The first myth is that the 
founders of the social security system, 
back in 1934 and 1935, carefully 
weighed the question of what should be 
the most equitable retirement age, and 
then chose age 65. This is not the 
case, for, as I have pointed out on the 
floor of the Senate previously, one of 
the men who, as a member of the staff, 
participated in those decisions of the 
1930’s, Professor Wilbur J. Cohen, of the 
University of Michigan, recently wrote: 

Although the committee studied many 
alternative financing proposals as a basis for 
making the recommendations for a contrib- 
utory old-age insurance plan, every proposal 
considered was based upon 65 as the retire- 
ment age and upon retirement from work 
as a condition for eligibility. The com- 
mittee made no detailed studies of alter- 
native ages or of any proposals for volun- 
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tary retirement at earlier ages or of com- 
pulsory retirement or of any flexible retire- 
ment program in relation to the disability 
of an individual. 


Why, in the face of such evidence, we 
continued for almost 20 years to refuse 
to make any change in the age 65 fig- 
ure, while we changed practically every 
other feature of the system, is a ques- 
tion I have often asked myself. It was 
challenged in 1948, when I sought to 
have the Senate reduce the retirement 
age from 65 to 60, but that proposal 
was not accepted at the time. My 
present proposal, to reduce retirement 
age to 62, is a more modest one. I offer 
it, however, because I believe that some 
progress in this area must be made im- 
mediately. 

I believe, Mr. President, that the an- 
swer to our rigidity in this matter lies 
with the persistence of another myth— 
the myth that if we lower the retire- 
ment age to 62 for both men and women, 
everyone will flock to retire at that age. 
But all evidence shows that, even with 
the age 65 figure, most people continue 
working if they are able to and if they 
can find work or are allowed to continue 
on their jobs. Surveys conducted by 
the Social Security Administration have 
established this fact. The most recent 
one, in 1951, showed that more than 
half the people who retired had lost 
their jobs and had been forced to exist 
somehow for several years until they be- 
came eligible for social security. An- 
other 30 percent had been forced to quit 
their jobs prior to age 65 for health 
reasons, Thus, more than four-fifths of 
the people who applied for benefits at 
age 65 had been forced into retirement 
before that age either because of poor 
Boe or because they had been laid 
off. 

In this connection, let me quote from 
a news story that appeared in the 
Charleston, W. Va., Daily Mail not long 
ago: 

Our latest local figures show that the 
great majority of full-time workers retire 
because they are in ill health or because 
they have lost their jobs. Few people in 
West Virginia are retiring from full-time 
work just to collect their social security 
payments, Paul L. Jefferson, manager of 
the Charleston social security district office 
said today. 


This conclusion is further supported 
by the fact that the average retirement 
age under social security today is not 
age 65, but age 68 for men, and that 
there are about 2.3 million people 65 or 
over now in the Nation’s working force. 

Moreover, it is estimated that about 
60 percent of these elderly workers are 
eligible for social security benefits. I 
point this out to show that lowering the 
age from 65 to 62 would not be an in- 
vitation to people and would not cause 
people who could continue to work to 
stop working because of the lowering 
of the age. I would point out that in 
many industries in this country today 
men and women are worn and tired be- 
fore they reach 65. 

I hope that the day will come when 
age 60 will be adopted. For that rea- 
son, and in that hope, I today urge the 
taking of this first step, which would be 
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the first step so taken since the social 
security plan was enacted. 

This, to my mind, is very vivid evi- 
dence of the fact that the retirement 
habits of the American people are not 
governed by the age specified in the 
Social Security Act, but rather by their 
individual circumstances. For it is 
rather evident, I think, that no one in 
good health and gainfully employed is 
going to rush into retirement to receive 
the sum of $76 per month—the average 
social-security benefit today. 

The facts of the matter, then, whether 
we like them or not, are that many 
American workers are forcibly retired 
prior to age 65 either because of poor 
health or because they have been laid off. 
It is time that we recognize this fact in 
our social security plan by lowering the 
eligibility age to at least age 62 for both 
men and women. 

Let me dwell for a moment on some- 
thing which has grown up in the indus- 
try of this country. Men beyond the age 
of 45, if they find themselves out of work, 
have great difficulty in obtaining new 
work. They are men in the very peak 
years of their productive capacity. They 
are finding it difficult to find work. 
Those men, plus those who have passed 
age 60, and certainly those who have 
passed age 62, who are deprived of work 
and who cannot get any because of the 
system which has grown up in the indus- 
try of this country, of the nonemploy- 
ment of older people, do not seek to re- 
tire. They do not want to retire. If this 
great plan of ours, to look after the aged 
people and to look after those who have 
become disabled through no fault of their 
own—through illness or through the pas- 
sage of years—is to be carried out—and 
I certainly hope we will always have it 
with us and that we will constantly im- 
prove it—I feel we should now proceed 
to take steps to make improvements in it. 

We must face these facts. Many peo- 
ple, especially those who spend their 
working life at hard physical labor, suffer 
injury or a chronic illness during their 
later years. These people, as far as our 
social security plan is concerned, are in a 
twilight zone. They are so handicapped 
that they cannot continue at the hard 
physical labor to which they are accus- 
tomed, but they are not so totally and 
permanently disabled that they can 
qualify for social security’s disability 
benefits. I have been appalled by the 
large number of older workers who have 
written to me to point out that they are 
too disabled to compete in the labor field 
with their younger contemporaries; yet, 
they cannot qualify, because of one rea- 
son or another, for the cash disability 
benefits which were authorized by the 
1956 amendments, 

Moreover, their chances of finding an- 
other lighter job are very remote. For 
they are bucking a growing reluctance to 
hire older people which begins as early 
as age 40. A recent T-area study con- 
ducted by the Department of Labor 
showed that people age 45 and over make 
up 40 percent of those seeking a job, and 
the rate increases progressively as age 
increases. Moreover, this study showed 
very clearly that unemployed older 
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workers have less chance of finding em- 
ployment once they have been laid off 
than do younger workers. Older men ac- 
counted for over two-fifths of the male 
job seekers, but represented less than 
one-fourth of the total of those who were 
hired. 

In lowering the retirement age of our 
social security plan we will not only re- 
lieve the distress of thousands of these 
older men and women who are now 
struggling to maintain themselves until 
they reach age 65, but we will bring the 
system into line with the realities of an 
age of mechanization and automation. 
The increase in productivity per man- 
hour of about 36 percent since World 
War II, means that American workers 
can retire earlier without impairing our 
productive power as a Nation. One 
worker today can produce as much as did 
3 workers 50 years ago. This steady in- 
crease in productive capacity means that 
the worker who retires at age 63 will have 
produced far more in his shorter working 
life than did his father or grandfather 
who retired at age 75. 

I realize that this change will cost 
some money. It wauld not be paid out 
of the Treasury of the United Stat-s or 
out of the public purse, but would be 
laid on what we know as the payroll tax, 
contributed one-half by the employer 
and one-half by the employee. 

By reducing the age from 65 to 62, as 
I urge, the payroll tax of the employer 
and the employee would be increased by 
one-half of 1 percent. Each would pay 
that increase. That is 5 mills on the 
dollar. That is all the increase would 
rere to if we dropped the age from 65 

Under present law, the tax is already 
2% percent, each, for the employer and 
the employee. Under the proposed com- 
mittee amendment, which is before the 
Senate, the social-security tax would be 
increased by one-fourth of 1 percent. 
In other words, if the committee amend- 
ment were adopted, the tax would go to 
2 ½ percent, each, for the employer and 
the employee. If the bill is passed with 
my amendment added to it, reducing the 
age to 62, the total tax will be 3 percent 
for the employer and 3 percent for the 
employee. In other words, there would 
be taken out of the employee’s pay 3 
cents out of every dollar, and that 
amount would be matched by the em- 
ployer. 

That is an increase, to be sure. I know 
that people do not like to have deduc- 
tions made from their pay, whether it be 
for payroll taxes or for any other pur- 
pose. However, I urge that Congress— 
and the Senate in particular—proceed at 
this time to meet this problem, so that 
the elderly people may retire if they are 
unable to continue to work. There are 
many people, particularly those who 
work and toil in the rugged pursuits of 
life, who are tired and worn out at age 62. 

We quite rightfully appropriate money 
for the defense and security of this 
country. 

It is our most important problem and 
our primary duty, because it means our 
very existence. But as we protect the 
country and the people in it, there is no 
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higher duty upon all the citizens, through 
their Government, than to make certain 
that their aged people are properly cared 
for, and to see to it that those who are 
afflicted receive reasonable support in 
this life. 

I urge the adoption of my amendments. 
I think it is time that such a proposal be 
acted upon. I do not think the cost is 
too burdensome. I urge the adoption of 
the amendments to the amendment of 
the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr.REVERCOMB. Iryield. 

Mr. COOPER. Do I correctly under- 
stand the Senator from West Virginia to 
say that the increase in the payroll tax 
on the employee and the employer, if 
both the committee amendment and the 
amendments of the Senator from West 
Virginia are adopted, will be a total of 
three-quarters of 1 percent? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. That is correct. 

Mr. COOPER. So an employee whose 
maximum salary is about $4,800 would 
pay a tax, under the bill and the amend- 
ments of the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia, if they should be adopted, of about 
$50 a year? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. It is three-quar- 
ters of 1 percent of the amount of the 
salary. But I cannot think of any em- 
ployer who would object to paying that 
for his aged employees. 

Mr. COOPER. I was merely going to 
say that that is not a very large increase. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I thank the Sen- 
ator for making that point. I think it is 
timely. 

Mr. COOPER. If the amendments of 
the Senator from West Virginia shall be 
adopted, an employer having a payroll 
of $100,000 will have his tax increased 
by $500. That is not a very large 
increase. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. No. I am glad 
the Senator from Kentucky has pointed 
that out so succinctly and definitely. 
The cost is not great. The cost to an 
employer having a payroll of $100,000, 
as has been pointed out, is approximately 
$500 a year. I think that in itself is cheap 
insurance for the employer to make cer- 
tain that his employees, when they reach 
an age when they are no longer able to 
work, will have the benefits of the bill. 

I point out, further, that in most re- 
tirement plans today, the retirement age 
is 60, 61, or 62 years. Seldom does the 
retirement age go above that, from the 
information I have received. It seems 
only proper for Congress, after all the 
years in which this system has continued 
unchanged as to the aged, to meet the 
problem fairly and to reduce the age limit 
for retirement by those who need to re- 
tire, who are worn out, sick, and unable 
to continue with their work. 

I shall vote to reduce the age limit to 
62 years. Therefore, I urge the adop- 
tion of the amendments. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I yield. 

Mr. BENNETT. Does the Senator 
from West Virginia remember when 
Congress amended the law 2 years ago to 
permit women to retire at the age of 62? 
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We required that if they chose that age 
to retire, their benefits must be reduced 
20 percent. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. They could make 
a choice as to the time of retirement. 

Mr. BENNETT. That is the way the 
bill was passed. A sliding scale was 
provided. If women retire at the age of 
63, the amount of reduction in benefits 
is less. But there is a specific require- 
ment. They may not retire at age 62 
with the full benefits which will be 
received by those who retire at age 65. 

Is it the purpose of the Senator from 
West Virginia to change the law and 
to restore the figure of 20 percent, so 
as to permit women to retire at age 62 
with the benefits they would have re- 
ceived at age 65? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. As the Senator 
from Utah knows, widows and elderly 
and dependent persons do not have their 
benefits reduced under the statute he 
mentions. I believe the benefits of 
working women are reduced. My plan 
would absolutely make the provision ap- 
ply to working women. They could re- 
tire at age 62 with full benefits and 
without any actuarial reduction. 

Mr. BENNETT. Is not the Senator 
from West Virginia concerned about 
adding 10 percent to the total cost of 
social security? He says the amount 
is only one-half of 1 percent. Actually, 
in terms of the present cost, the increase 
is 10 percent. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. It is based on 
whatever the comparative costs are. 
However the Senator desires to ap- 
proach the question, it does not seem 
to me that 5 mills on the dollar, or one- 
half of 1 percent, is very much. 

Mr. BENNETT. It is 5 mills on the 
dollar for employees and 5 mills on the 
dollar for employers, a total of an ad- 
ditional 1 cent on the dollar, added to 
the 5 cents which will now be taken out 
under the bill, thus making it 6 cents. 
So it is not a 10-percent increase; it is 
a 20-percent increase in terms of the 
total cost of the system and in terms 
of money. It means that we are legis- 
lating to tax the working people and the 
corporations which provide them with 
their jobs an additional $1,800,000,000. 

It is easy to talk about 5 mills; but 
when we talk in terms of $1,800,000,000 
to be added to the tax—and this is a 
tax which is to be imposed—in the face 
of the figures which the Senator from 
West Virginia himself has given, it 
shows that the people who voluntarily 
retire do so at an average of 3 years 
above 65, not 3 years below. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. That is a point 
I made. They would retire at 68. 

My amendments provide for reducing 
the age to 62 for those who need to re- 
tire, for those who cannot continue their 
work. They do not entitle anyone who 
is able to continue to stop working at 
an early age. 

The Senator from Utah says that the 
average age of retirement is 68. It will 
remain 68. But my amendments pro- 
vide for those who are broken down in 
health and cannot work beyond the age 
of 62. They are the ones whom the law 
was intended to cover. 
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Mr. BENNETT. The Senator is pena- 
lizing every workingman and woman in 
the United States by adding another 
$1,800,000,000 to the tax which is paid, 
so that a few people—and the Senator 
insists they are comparatively few—will 
have the privilege of retiring 3 years 
earlier. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Will it penalize 
the working people and penalize the em- 
ployers? I doubt if they will consider 
it as a penalty upon them. I doubt that 
they will consider it a penalty to know 
that they can retire 3 years earlier, un- 
der the law, in the event that illness or 
disability prevents them from continuing 
to work. I do not consider it a penalty; 
I consider it as an opportunity to pro- 
vide insurance against want in later 
years. 

Also, the self-employed would have 
to pay on their social-security tax the 
rate of increase of three-fourths of 1 
percent, which is another 20 percent, on 
top of the tax they pay at present. 
They are paying 334 percent themselves 
as against the 3 percent paid by the man 
who works for someone else. The Sen- 
ator’s amendments would raise the rate 
to 4% percent on all the income up to 
$4,800. 

However, much the Senator from Utah 
may dread it, and however bad a picture 
he may paint, I do not think it is too 
much of a burden to meet the situation 
today, even if it does raise the tax. 

Mr. BENNETT. Why did not the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia come before 
the Committee on Finance and give us 
an opportunity to study his proposal? 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I am glad the 
Senator has asked that question. I did 
go before the Committee on Finance 
when Senators were invited to present 
their views. This very matter was pre- 
sented to the Committee on Finance. 
But it was not presented in person, and 
was not considered by the Committee 
on Finance. 

If the Committee on Finance invites 
Senators to present their position in 
writing, and makes that request special- 
ly, as was done in this case, and then 
does not read what was presented and 
does not consider what was presented, 
I am rather surprised at the members 
of the Committee on Finance for in- 
viting statements from other Members 
of the Senate on this subject. When 
one is invited to appear before a com- 
mittee and make a statement, often he 
has expressed a desire to submit a state- 
ment to the committee, if he then finds 
that, because of a lack of time, he is 
unable to appear in person at the com- 
mittee hearing, and if, under those cir- 
cumstances, he submits in writing his 
presentation, certainly he has a right 
to believe that his presentation will be 
considered. 

So it is surprising to me to hear the 
able Senator from Utah say that my 
Statement was not considered. I thought 
it was considered. When I presented a 
statement in writing on this subject, cer- 
tainly I expected it to be considered. 

Mr. BENNETT. I think the reason 
why it was not considered is that there 
was no evidence that anyone else in the 
country was interested in the Senator’s 
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proposal to increase by a total amount 
of $1,800,000,000 the taxes on the near- 
ly 70 million employed persons and on 
the other millions who are self-em- 
ployed. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. If the Senator 
from Utah thinks there is no interest in 
the subject, I wish he would read some 
of the mail I have received from my own 
State, and I wish he would hear the 
stories of those who have reached age 62 
and have to live on a mere existence 
basis until they reach age 65. Certainly 
they are interested in these amendments. 
Certainly the people of the United States 
are interested in these amendments. 
Accordingly, I believe that, in connec- 
tion with the pending bill, the Members 
of the Senate must be interested in the 
amendments. 

Mr. President, I hope my amendments 
will be agreed to. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
shall not speak long, because we must 
move on. 

The very able Senator from Utah [Mr. 
BENNETT], who is an exceedingly fine 
and able member of the Finance Com- 
mittee, has taken particular pains with 
the pending measure, and has presented 
the facts in regard to it. 

A few minutes ago, it was stated that 
if the Yarborough amendment had been 
agreed to, and if subsequently it had 
been enacted into law, it would have 
been inflationary in its effect. But the 
pending amendments would cost well 
over $1 billion; in fact, I do not ques- 
tion at all the figure used by the Senator 
from Utah, namely, $1,800 million. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Mexico yield to 
me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Morton in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico yield to the Sen- 
ator from Utah? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. BENNETT. The figure I used, 
namely, $1,800 million, is the official 
figure obtained from the Social Security 
Administration. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I am sure the Sen- 
ator from Utah was correct in using the 


e. 

The point is that a while ago we tried 
to provide for a graduated application. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New Mexico yield to me? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I yield. 

Mr. LONG. Actually, if a person 
found it necessary to retire because of 
physical disability, under the provisions 
of the bill he would be able to receive 
these payments; and the bill also pro- 
vides for the making of payments in or- 
der to assist in the care of his depend- 
ents. 

For instance, in the case of a person 
who suffered from hypertension, and 
who was unemployable, I believe that 
person would be able to retire and, un- 
der the provisions of the bill, not only 
receive benefit payments, but also be 
able to receive payments for his or her 
5 if there were such depend- 
ents. 

But the pending amendments, as I 
understand them, would enable a person 
to retire and to receive the payments, 
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even if the circumstances I have enu- 
merated did not exist. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Yes. 

Mr. President, when we are trying to 
get the fund into the black, and to keep 
it in the black, obviously, it would be 
unwise to add to the law amendments 
which would cost $1.8 billion. There- 
fore, I hope the pending amendments 
will be rejected. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


Alken Green Morton 
Allott Hayden Mundt 
Anderson Hennings Murray 
Barrett Hickenlooper Neuberger 
Beall Hill O'Mahoney 
Bennett Hruska Pastore 
Bible Humphrey Payne 
Bridges Ives Potter 
Bush Jackson Proxmire 
Byrd Johnson, Tex. Purtell 
Carlson Johnston, S. C. Revercomb 
Carroll Jordan Robertson 
Case, N. J Kefauver Russell 
Case, S. Dak Kennedy Saltonstall 
Chavez Kerr Schoeppel 
Church Knowland Smathers 
Clark Kuchel Smith, Maine 
Cooper Langer Smith, N. J. 
Cotton Lausche Sparkman 
Curtis Long Stennis 
Dirksen Magnuson Symington 
Dougias Malone Thurmond 
Dworshak Mansfield Thye 
Eastland Martin,Iowa Watkins 
Ellender Martin, Pa. Wiley 
Ervin McClellan Williams 
Fulbright McNamara Yarborough 
Goldwater Monroney Young 
Gore Morse 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays on the amend- 
ments. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments offered by the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. REveRcomsB]. 

The amendments were rejected. 

Mr. NEUBERGER subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I should like to have the 
Record show that I voted in favor of the 
Revercomb amendment, to lower the 
social security qualifying age to 62. I 
ask unanimous consent that a very brief 
statement which I have prepared be 
printed in the Recor at this point as a 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR NEUBERGER 
In my opinion, the reduction of the social 


security retirement age to 62 is fully merited 
and justified. 


After all, Members of Congress can qual- 
ify for their pensions at 62. 

Why should there be a different retirement 
age for social security annuitants? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I have 
an amendment at the desk, offered by me 
and the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Cask], identified as “8—-8-58-F,” which I 
ask be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 
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The LEGISLATIVE CLERK, Beginning on page 3, after line 2, it is proposed to strike out all up to line 1, page 4, and insert in 


lieu thereof the following: 


Table for determining primary insurance amount and maximum family benefits 
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(Primary insurance 
benefit under 1939 
act, as modified) 
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Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, the 
arguments for this amendment—or at 
least most of them—have been made 
during the discussion of the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
YARBOROUGH]. 

The amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from Texas would have provided for 
a10-percent increase. The bill provides 
for a J-percent increase. The amend- 
ment now before the Senate would pro- 
vide for an 8-percent increase. The jus- 
tification for the increase is twofold. 

First, the cost of living has gone up 
since the last increase was provided, ac- 
cording to the report of the Senate com- 
mittee, by an average of 8 percent. The 
report states that since the last benefit 
increase was put into effect in 1954 wages 
have increased about 12 percent and 
prices have increased about 8 percent. 


The second argument in favor of the 
amendment is that while the present 
deficit under which the bill would op- 
erate is 0.57, the bill would reduce the 
deficit to 0.25. If the amendment were 
accepted, the deficit would be 0.33. 

I think the statement of Mr. Flemming 
and others brings this matter within a 
reasonable range. Although the per- 
centage increase is slight, nevertheless 
the people involved are living on a mar- 
ginal standard of existence and $1 or 
$1.50 per month increase could make 
some difference in their standard of 
living. 

For these reasons the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Case] and I offer the 
amendment. We hope the amendment 
will be agreed to by the Senate. It is 
my understanding that influential mem- 
bers of the House Committee on Ways 
and Means originally favored a 10-per- 


cent increase, but finally went to the 7- 
percent increase because of strong pres- 
sure which was applied. It is my un- 
derstanding of their feelings that an 
8-percent increase would not be wholly 
unsatisfactory to them. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I thank the 
Senator. I, of course, join the Senator 
from Massachusetts in offering the 
amendment, The arguments for the 
amendment, as the Senator said, have 
been fully made in the discussion of the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Texas (Mr. YarsoroucH] to provide a 
10-percent increase in benefits, which 
both the Senator from Massachusetts 
and I cosponsored. The amendment is 
more than fiscally responsible. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the data I have prepared in 
support of this amendment be printed 
in the Record at this point in my re- 
marks, and I shall not detain the Senate 
further. 

There being no objection, the infor- 
mation was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR CASE OF NEW JERSEY 

I rise in support of the amendment offered 
jointly by the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. KENNEDY] and myself. 

It would provide for an 8 percent increase 
in social-security benefits instead of the 7 
percent increase provided for by the com- 
mittee bill. 

On July 9, on behalf of Senators PAYNE 
and Javits, as well as myself, I introduced a 
bill, S. 4121, to increase social-security bene- 
fits by 10 percent. My bill also provided 
for an increase from $4,200 to $4,800 in the 
amount of an individual’s annual earnings 
on which social-security taxes and benefits 
are computed and for a moderate accelera- 
tion in already scheduled increases in social- 
security tax rates. 

In my judgment, a 10 percent increase in 
social-security benefits would be amply justi- 
fied in view of the increases in the cost of 
living and in the general standard of living 
which have occurred since social-security 
rates were last adjusted in 1954. 

Since 1954, the cost of living has increased 
approximately 8 percent as shown by the 
Consumer Price Index. But in the same 
period wages generally have increased ap- 
proximately 12 percent and, in my judgment, 
that increase should certainly be taken into 
account in considering social-security bene- 
fits. For, so far as it is feasible, social- 
security beneficiaries should be allowed to 
share in the rising standard of living enjoyed 
by Americans generally. People who retired 
in earlier years when wages were low worked 
just as hard to build a prosperous nation as 
those who are still working today and they 
are equally entitled to share in the increased 
productivity of the American economy. 

And so, Mr. President, I was a cosponsor of 
the 10 percent amendment offered earlier 
today by the Senator from Texas [Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH]. 

But, though I believed, and still believe, 
& 10 percent increase in social-security bene- 
fits is justified, I recognized that consider- 
ing, among other things, the action taken 
by the House of Representatives, it would 
probably not be realistic to hope to secure a 
10 percent increase at this time. Accord- 
ingly, I joined on August 8 with Senator 
KENNEDY in sponsoring an amendment to 
increase benefits by 8 percent and I join 
him now in sponsoring the pending amend- 
ment for an 8 percent increase. This, Mr. 
President, I firmly believe is the very least 
we should do. As I have already pointed out, 
it would raise social-security benefits only 
to the extent of the increase in the general 
cost of living since 1954. It would take no 
account of the larger increase which has 
taken place in the general living standards 
of the American people as measured by wage 
increases during that period. 

Both my original bill, S. 4121, and the Yar- 
borough 10 percent amendment were, and 
the pending Kennedy-Case amendment is, 
sound from the standpoint of fiscal responsi- 
bility. Under all these proposals the in- 
creased income to the social security trust 
fund would be greater than the cost of the 
increase in benefits. Each of them would 
actually improve the actuarial condition of 
the trust fund. 
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Under S. 4121, the increased net income to 
the trust fund would be 0.02 percent of pay- 
roll, Under the pending Kennedy-Case 
amendment the increased net income to the 
trust fund would be 0.24 percent of payroll. 
I recognize, of course, that under the 7-per- 
cent House bill, H. R. 13549, the increased 
net income to the trust fund would be even 
larger, namely, 0.32 percent of payroll. 

But I emphasize that even under my origi- 
nal 10-percent bill, the actuarial condition of 
the trust fund would be improved over what 
it would be under existing law. And, despite 
concern which has been expressed about a 
theoretic actuarial imbalance of the trust 
fund, on a level premium basis calculated 
into perpetuity, we have it on the highest 
authority that for practical purposes the old- 
age and survivors insurance program is pres- 
ently in actuarial balance according to the 
best available cost estimates. 

The 18th annual report of the board of 
trustees of the Federal old-age and survi- 
vors insurance trust fund and the Federal 
disability insurance trust fund states this in 
so many words. The trustees are the Secre- 
tarles of Treasury, Labor, and Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, with the Secretary of the 
Treasury serving as managing trustee. This 
report states: 

“Long-range cost estimates show that for 
practical purposes the old-age and survivors 
insurance program is in actuarial balance ac- 
cording to the best available cost estimates. 
This concept means that for the long-range 
future, the system will have sufficient income 
from contributions based on the tax schedule 
now in the law and from interest earned on 
investments to meet all future payments for 
benefits and administrative expenses. Al- 
though aggregate disbursements of the old- 
age and survivors insurance trust fund over 
the period of the next several years are esti- 
mated to exceed aggregate receipts—a situa- 
tion which, however, will be only temporary— 
there will be ample funds on hand to meet 
expenditures of the program during this 
period. The trust fund is intended to serve 
as a contingency fund as well as a source of 
investment income to supplement contribu- 
tion receipts, and it is to be expected, there- 
fore, that the fund may be drawn upon from 
time to time. Temporary periods when the 
assets of the fund decline are not in them- 
selves an indication of financial weakness 
and do not change the fact that the program 
is for practical purposes in actuarial bal- 
ance. 

“In view of the very long-range nature of 
these projections, and the many variable fac- 
tors involved, the deficiency for the old-age 
and survivors insurance system under the 
intermediate-cost estimate is relatively small, 
and so the system may be said to be in 
approximate actuarial balance. Under the 
intermediate-cost estimate the old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund would have 
a balance of more than $55 billion in the 
year 2025 and thus there is ample time in the 
future to make any adjustments which might 
be needed in the light of further experience 
and of future estimates.” 

And on June 16, 1958, Marion B. Folsom, 
former Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, told the House Ways and Means 
Committee: 

“My own conclusion from these figures is 
that the system is in essentially sound finan- 
cial condition for the foreseeable future and 
there is no cause for concern for the long- 
range financial condition of the program.” 

The following table shows the net increases 
which would be made in the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance trust fund for the current 
calendar year and the 7 succeeding calendar 
years under existing law, under H. R. 13549, 
and under S. 4121, my 10-percent bill. 
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OASI trust fund 


Net increase in fund (in millions) 


Balance in the fund beginning of this fiscal Billion 
77671 rh aoe oe IS AS A E $22.8 
Year 2020: 
Present law.. 
H. R. 13549. 


exact figures as to increases in the fund 
which would result if the pending 8 percent 
benefits amendment is adopted, they would, 
of course, be somewhat larger than those 
shown in the table for S. 4121 and some- 
what smaller than those shown for H. R. 
13549. 

So, it is clear that under my original bill 
as well as under the pending Kennedy-Case 
amendment, the fiscal condition of the trust 
fund would be actuarily improved over what 
it is under present law. That fund, already 
sound according to the best authority, would 
be made even sounder under either of these 
proposals. 

It is my earnest hope that the Senate will 
adopt the pending amendment in simple 
justice to the millions already on the so- 
cial security rolls as well as those who 
will come upon the rolls in the future. An 
8-percent increase in benefits, more than 
adequately financed, is the very least this 
Congress should enact. 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. POTTER. I wish to join the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts and the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey in sponsoring this 
amendment, which is a compromise with 
the Yarborough amendment. 

I wonder if the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts has ever given consideration to 
the possibility, rather than having a so- 
cial security increase bill come up every 
2 years, of adopting an escalator clause 
tied to the cost of living, so that as the 
cost of living increases, rather than hav- 
ing to wait 6 months or a year for Con- 
gress to act, the administration could 
employ the built-in escalator clause in 
the social security program, so that, 
without Congressional action, the dif- 
ferential could be taken care of auto- 
matically. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I think that is a good 
suggestion. 

Mr. POTTER. I hope the Finance 
Committee will consider that as a pos- 
sibility in its later deliberations. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I appreciate what 
the Senator has said. 

This amendment is tied to the increase 
in the cost of living, based upon the re- 
port, and I believe it would give actuarial 
soundness to the program. 

I hope the Senate will accept the 
amendment. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 
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Mr. LONG. The Senator refers to the 
fact that there is an actuarial deficit at 
the moment; but I believe, in addition 
to the increase in the bill, there will be 
an increase in 1960, 2 years from now, 
and every 3 years, until 1969. So, be- 
ginning in 1960, and every year there- 
after, the fund would continue to grow, 
either under the Senator’s amendment 
or the amendment of the Senator from 
Texas. 

Mr. KENNEDY. The Senator is cor- 
rect. Even if no amendments were 
accepted, there would be an actuarial 
deficit of 0.57 of 1 percent. If this 
amendment were accepted, the deficit 
would be 0.33 percent, which I believe is 
within a reasonable zone. 

Mr. LONG. In 1960, when the next 
increase goes into effect, the contribu- 
tion will well exceed the cost of the 
program. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I believe that the 
amendment of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts and his colleague from New Jer- 
sey is eminently justified. One reason 
which impels me to think it has great 
merit is the fact that I noted recently 
that in the soaring cost of living, the 
one item which has gone up more than 
any other single item is the cost of med- 
ical care. This burden falls particu- 
larly on elderly people. They become 
sick more often, which is inevitable be- 
cause they are reaching the end of their 
lives and they have expensive, lingering 
illnesses which dip most heavily into 
their meager savings. The cost of med- 
ical care has increased more in pro- 
portion than the cost of any other phase 
involved in the cost of living. 

I believe that the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Massachusetts, 
while more modest than the amendment 
of the Senator from Texas [Mr. YAR- 
BOROUGH] has the same essential justi- 
fication as the amendment voted on 
earlier today, although it does not go 
quite so far, and thus, perhaps, would 
obtain the votes of some of our col- 
leagues who have certain reservations 
regarding the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Texas, although I do not be- 
lieve such reservations are justified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, for himself and the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. Case]. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, those 
sponsoring the amendment have de- 
scribed it accurately. It has the same 
merit as the amendment of the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. YarsoroucH]. By the 
same token, it has the same lack of justi- 
fication. 

The Senator from Massachusetts was 
almost accurate in the figures he gave 
the Senate with reference to the actu- 
arial deficit as of the present time. I 
believe he stated that on the basis of 
the present law it is a little over one-half 
of 1 percent. The statement given me 
by the actuarial experts of the Depart- 
ment is that the current actual deficit 
is forty-two one-hundredths of 1 per- 


President, 
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cent. With the passage of this bill, if it 
is passed as it is now before the Senate, 
with the increase in taxes and the in- 
crease in benefits provided in the bill, 
there will still be an actuarial deficit of 
twenty-four one-hundredths of 1 per- 
cent. If this amendment were to be 
adopted, it would increase the actuarial 
deficit to thirty-four one-hundredths of 
1 percent, which would be more than 
halfway between the twenty-four one- 
hundredths of 1 percent which the bill 
would result in, and the forty-two one- 
hundredths of 1 percent now in effect. 

The Senator states that the amend- 
ment is modest in comparison with the 
amendment of the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. YARBOROUGH]. I will not deny that. 
I will never deny to any Senator the 
right to describe modesty in his own 
words. 

However, I am reminded of the story 
of the boy who was confronted with 
what he thought was the necessity of cut- 
ting off his dog’s tail. He finally decided 
to cut it off an inch at a time, so that it 
would not hurt the dog so much. It ap- 
pears that the sponsors of the proposal 
to increase the benefits without propor- 
tionately increasing the taxes with which 
to pay them would do so a little at a 
time rather than all at once. 

In view of the fact that we are con- 
fronted with the realities as they are, 
and not as we would like them, I cer- 
tainly hope that the amendment will not 
be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts, for himself and the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. Case]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS] and myself, I offer the 
amendment which I send to the desk and 
ask to have stated. It is designated 
“8-8-58—E..” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Massachusetts will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 41, 
line 3, immediately after “by” it is pro- 
posed to insert “striking out ‘, or an 
amount equal to $255, whichever is the 
smaller,’ and by.” 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, this 
amendment is sponsored by the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS] and myself. 

The amendment would remove the 
dollar ceiling of $255 which now limits 
the lump sum payable upon death to 
the survivor of a person under social 
security. Congress intended the lump 
sum payment to be 3 times the regular 
monthly benefit, and it was, under the 
1952 benefits, when the maximum 
monthly payment was $85. 

In 1954 the benefits were increased, 
but the maximum remained. If the 
ceiling is removed, the maximum rate 
will be increased to $381. Payments 
could still be as low as $99, which would 
restore the 3-to-1 ratio. 

The amendment was approved by the 
Senate Finance Committee in 1954 and 
passed the Senate. The cost would be 
two one-hundredths of 1 percent of pay- 
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roll, an increase so negligible as to be 
meaningless in a 50-year actuarial pro- 
jection. Nevertheless, it would help 
300,000 widows and orphans each year. 

In 1954, the average cost of funerals 
was $578, according to the Social Secu- 
rity Administration. In 1957 a study in 
New York showed the average cost of 
funerals to be $875. 

I emphasize to the Senate that this 
amendment is an amendment which the 
Senate Finance Committee previously 
reported. It would restore a principle 
which has been in our social security 
laws for many years. It seems to me in 
accordance with justice to provide that 
the 3-to-1 ratio shall continue. 

In effect, it will lift the limitation of 
$255, which is now in effect, to $381, 
and thus provide a more substantial 
death benefit at a very trying time of 
iliness and death in the home of the 
survivor, either the widow or the wid- 
ower. It is therefore the hope of myself 
and the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS], a member of the Committee 
on Finance, that the Senate will see fit 
to accept the amendment. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I should 
like to ask the Senator a question, if he 
will yield. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. KERR. What would be the result 
of the amendment? 

Mr. KENNEDY. The result of the 
amendment would be to lift the limita- 
tion on the cost of a funeral. It is my 
understanding that at the present time 
the law provides that the death benefit 
ratio shall be three times the monthly 
payments. However, there is a limita- 
tion imposed, existing from 1952, of 
$255. It is my further understanding 
that the Committee on Finance and the 
Senate itself in 1954 lifted that limita- 
tion when it lifted the social security 
monthly payments. That provision was 
not accepted in conference. The 
amendment would raise the limitation. 
The 3-to-1 principle would remain. The 
death benefit would be 3 times the 
monthly benefit. To be realistic, it 
would raise that amount to $381, in ac- 
cordance with the rise in the monthly 
benefits during the past 8 years. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I hope the 
amendment will not be agreed to. It is 
true that the cost of it is small. How- 
ever, I have analyzed it as carefully as 
I can, and find in it no benefit for the 
beneficiary under the old-age and sur- 
vivors’ insurance program. The purpose 
of the bill is to meet the increased cost 
of living, not to meet any increased cost, 
actual or otherwise, of dying. I will say 
to the distinguished Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts that I have received about 10 
letters asking that the amendment be 
adopted. Every one of them has been 
from a funeral director. I have had no 
request for the adoption of the amend- 
ment from any of the beneficiaries 
under the old-age and survivors’ insur- 
ance program. I hope that the amend- 
ment will not be enacted. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I 
shall have to take a minute or two to 
respond to the Senator from Oklahoma. 
The amendment is not for the relief of 
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funeral directors. In 1954 the average 
cost of a funeral was $578. That was 4 
years ago. The cost of dying, so far 
as funeral expenses are concerned, has 
gone up substantially. Since 1954 the 
cost—and I admit I was as shocked as 
the Senator from Oklahoma, to learn 
this—has gone up to $875. That is the 
average cost. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield again? 

Mr. KENNEDY. I yield. 

Mr. KERR. Was that for the bene- 
ficiaries of the old-age and survivors’ 
insurance? 

Mr. KENNEDY. No. That is what 
the average cost of a funeral is today. 
The beneficiaries under this amend- 
ment would include those who have ad- 
ditional sources of income, as well as 
those who do not have additional sources 
of income. The point I make is that 
when we include the cost of the funeral 
and the cost of the lingering illness 
which usually leads up to the funeral, I 
believe the limitation in the law of $255 
is much too small. An amendment sim- 
ilar to this was adopted by the Senate 
4 years ago. 

I should think that the family of the 
deceased person would still have to make 
up a substantial amount of the cost of 
the funeral in order to meet the total 
cost. Nevertheless, it does seem to me 
we would provide a more realistic figure 
than the present limitation of $255. It 
would permit a death benefit of three 
times the monthly payment, which I 
understand has been in the law from the 
enactment of the social-security law. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Mass- 
achusetts [Mr. KENNEDY). 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask that 
it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 41, 
line 15, after the word “died,” it is pro- 
posed to insert or the date of enactment 
of this act.” 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, the 
amendment merely refers to the date 
controlling the benefits in the case of 
an adopted child where the primary in- 
sured is deceased. I believe the distin- 
guished Senator from Oklahoma will ac- 
cept the amendment. 

Mr. KERR. I will accept the amend- 
ment. I do not believe it will result in 
any appreciable cost. I think it is a 
worthy amendment, and insofar as I am 
concerned I am willing to accept it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ne- 
braska. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

Mr, PURTELL. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment identified as 8-15 
58—K.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator wish to have the amendment 
stated? 

Mr. PURTELL. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it may be printed in the REC- 
ord at this point. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The amendment offered by Mr. Pur- 
TELL, ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
is as follows: 

At the end of the bill add the following 
new section: 

“ADVISORY COUNCIL ON CHILD WELFARE 
SERVICES 

“Sec. 705. (a) There is hereby established 
an Advisory Council on Child-Welfare Serv- 
ices for the purpose of making recommenda- 
tions and advising the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare in connection with 
the effectuation of the provisions of part 3 
of title V of the Social Security Act, as 
amended by the Social Security Amendments 
of 1958. 

“(b) The Council shall be appointed by the 
Secretary before January 1959, without re- 
gard to the civil-service laws, and shall con- 
sist of 12 persons representative of public, 
voluntary, civic, religious, and professional 
welfare organizations and groups, or other 
persons with special knowledge, experience, 
or qualifications with respect to child-wel- 
fare services, and the public. 

„(e) (1) The Secretary shall make avail- 
able to the Council such secretarial, clerical, 
and other assistance and such other perti- 
nent data prepared by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare as it may 
require to carry out such functions. 

“(2) Members of the Council, while serv- 
ing on business of the Council (inclusive of 
travel time), shall receive compensation at 
rates fixed by the Secretary, but not exceed- 
ing $50 per day; and shall be entitled to 
receive actual and necessary traveling ex- 
penses and per diem in lieu of subsistence 
while so serving away from their places of 
residence, 

“(d) The Council shall make a report of 
its findings and recommendations (including 
recommendations for changes in the provi- 
sions of part 3 of title V of the Social Secu- 
rity Act) to the Secretary and to the Con- 
gress On or before January 1, 1960, after 
which date such Council shall cease to exist.” 


Mr. PURTELL. Mr. President, under 
the present social security law, funds 
allocated for child-welfare services 
“shall be expended for payment of part 
of the cost of district, county, or other 
local child-welfare services in areas pre- 
dominantly rural, for developing State 
services for the encouragement and as- 
sistance of adequate methods of com- 
munity child-welfare organizations in 
areas predominantly rural and other 
areas of special need.” 

H. R. 13549 would change this con- 
cept so as to allow the allocations for 
this program to be expended both in 
rural and urban areas. 

Since the inception of this program 
in 1935, the activities of voluntary agen- 
cies have been mostly in the field of the 
urban area, although not restricted 
thereto. These agencies have accepted 
this challenge readily and performed ad- 
mirably in this field. Their fine ac- 
complishments are evidenced by the fact 
that no change has been made in legisla- 
tive form for a period of 23 years. 

I do not rise in opposition to the pro- 
posed change. On the contrary, I 
merely point out that this is a signifi- 
cant change and its effect cannot ac- 
curately be predicted until some time 
after this proposal becomes law. 

If we are to have public agencies 
working in an area in which the volun- 
tary agencies have been most active, 
then I say it is important that we insure 
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that the two agencies work cooperatively 
and toward the same general goals and 
that the work done by voluntary agencies 
is not taken over or restricted by the 
public agencies. Certainly, we do not 
wish this new program to operate in any 
way which would remotely indicate that 
the public agency is preempting this wel- 
fare field. 

The entrance into urban areas of child 
welfare activities under title V of the 
Social Security Act should be consid- 
ered—or should be directed—in those 
fields or in those areas not presently ade- 
quately covered by voluntary agencies 
and should definitely not be so employed 
as to supplant the existing voluntary 
agencies. 

Surely the admirable work being done 
by voluntary organizations and associa- 
tions—wherever it properly can be en- 
couraged—should be encouraged to 
meet the public need; should not only be 
encouraged to continue, but to even ex- 
pand in these fields, Duplication of ef- 
fort could well result in waste of both 
money and time to the detriment of all 
agencies. In order to avert any such sit- 
uation arising, and to utilize to the full- 
est extent the existing voluntary agen- 
cies and the public agencies now existing 
or that might well be created or ex- 
panded by this program, I suggest that 
we provide the machinery to help direct 
and assess the progress of the program 
initiated by the change in the law. In 
this regard, Mr. President, I offer an 
amendment, the purpose of which is to 
establish an advisory council to assist 
the Social Security Commissioner in 
promulgating the necessary rules and 
regulations to carry out this program in 
the urban areas. My amendment, as 
stated, provides that this council shall 
be composed of 12 members drawn from 
representatives of public, voluntary, 
civic, religious, and professional welfare 
organizations and the public. I have 
purposely made the membership suffi- 
ciently large in order that all the fine 
groups which have given such excellent 
and devoted service in this field may be 
represented. 

I have used the arbitrary figure of 1 
year for the duration of the life of the 
Advisory Council, but it may well be that 
this consulting group will prove so use- 
ful to this program and general activi- 
ties in this field that the Department will 
wish at some future date to recommend 
additional legislation making this Coun- 
cil a permanent adjunct of its child 
welfare activities. 

I wish to inform my colleagues, Mr. 
President, that I have discussed with the 
Social Security Commissioner, Mr. 
Schottland, this proposed amendment, 
both as to the Advisory Council and the 
reporting of its activities. Iam happy to 
inform my colleagues that Commissioner 
Schottland approves of the ideas incor- 
porated in my amendment and assures 
me that he and his department would 
welcome such a Council and feels that it 
would be of not only much help to him 
and the Department in initiating and 
evaluating the program, but would obvi- 
ate much initial possible misunderstand- 
ing amongst welfare agencies and be of 
help in getting the new program on a 
proper course. 
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I feel that we cannot overemphasize 
the great importance of child welfare 
services and that the Advisory Council 
for which my amendment provides will 
serve, in addition to the duties outlined, 
a most useful purpose as a forum for all 
these fine groups serving humanity to 
exchange ideas to meet the mounting 
problems with which they are faced. 

To insure the more effective use of the 
expenditures provided for in this pro- 
gram, and in the interest of the children 
to be served, as well as in the interests 
of all those groups who serve so unsel- 
fishly, and further, in the interest of the 
successful operation of this program, I 
urge that my colleagues vote in favor of 
this amendment. 

Mr. President, I understand the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oklahoma 
agrees with me that the amendment is 
worthwhile, and has indicated a willing- 
ness to accept it. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I am in 
accord with the purpose of the amend- 
ment. So far as I am concerned, I am 
perfectly willing to accept it. Under 
existing law, an advisory council is at 
work to make recommendations and 
suggestions with reference to the old- 
age and survivors insurance program. 
Their report will be due to the last of 
this year. 

The bill provides for a similar advisory 
council to study a formula for the assist- 
ance programs. The proposal of the 
Senator from Connecticut concerns a 
child-welfare program. I shall be happy 
to have the Senate agree to the amend- 
ment. A 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Connecticut. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
I offer an amendment for myself and 
on behalf of my colleague [Mr. PAYNE], 
which I ask to have read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 70, 
between lines 3 and 4, insert the follow- 
ing new section: 

TEACHERS IN THE STATE OF MAINE 

Src. 318. For the purposes of any modifi- 
cation which might be made after the date 
of enactment of this act and prior to July 
1, 1960, by the State of Maine of its existing 
agreement made under section 218 of the 
Social Security Act, any retirement system 
of such State which covers positions of teach- 
ers and positions of other employees shall, 
if such State so desires, be deemed (not- 
withstanding the provisions of subsection (d) 
of such section) to consist of a separate 
retirement system with respect to the posi- 
tions of such teachers and a separate retire- 
ment system with respect to the positions 
of such other employees; and for the pur- 
poses of this sentence, the term “teacher” 
shall mean any teacher, principal, supervisor, 
school nurse, school dietitian, school secre- 
tary or superintendent employed in any pub- 
lic school, including teachers in unorgan- 
ized territory. 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. President, 
I have discussed the amendment with 
the chairman of the Committee on Fi- 
nance, It proposes to facilitate the ex- 
tension of social-security coverage to 
employees of certain municipalities in 
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the State of Maine until July 1, 1960, af- 
ter which it would expire. Precedent on 
this was established by the provision 
adopted for Oklahoma as part of the 
Social Security Amendments of 1956. 

The 98th Maine Legislature enacted a 
law—chapter 338, Public Laws of 1957— 
providing that employees of the political 
subdivisions of the State are eligible for 
the benefits of social security. This act 
specifically excluded teachers, policemen, 
and firemen from its coverage if they 
were under an existing pension or retire- 
ment plan. In Maine, teachers are cov- 
ered by the Maine State Retirement Sys- 
tem as a class and do not depend upon 
the municipalities membership to make 
them eligible. Consequently, those po- 
litical subdivisions of the State of Maine 
which joined the Maine retirement sys- 
tem without first securing social-security 
coverage are precluded from such cover- 
age by the requirements of the Social 
Security Act. The purpose of this 
amendment is to provide a period dur- 
ing which the State of Maine could treat 
teachers in the same manner that the 
Social Security Act treats police and 
firemen, that is, as a separate class. 
During this period the political subdivi- 
sions which belong to the Maine Retire- 
ment System could bring their employees 
under the coverage of the Social Security 
Act. 

The legislation was developed in close 
cooperation with the Maine Municipal 
Association and the executive secretary 
of the Maine State retirement system. 
It would eliminate a great inequity in 
Maine where the employees of some local 
governments are now eligible for social 
security while the employees of adjacent 
communities are not. 

This amendment will not impair or 
affect section 218 D) (5) (A), which 
excludes policemen and firemen from 
coverage by the Social Security Act. 

If it is desired, I shall be glad to dis- 
cuss the amendment further, but I hope 
that the chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee will accept it and take it to 
conference. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Maine is acceptable to me. It provides 
only for a situation in the State of Maine 
which is similar to those which have been 
taken care of in other States which have 
made similar requests. The amend- 
ment is acceptable. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Maine 
(Mrs. SMITH]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I offer an 
amendment which I ask to have read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 104, 
between lines 4 and 5, it is proposed to 
insert the following new section: 

GENERAL PROVISIONS 

Sec. 512. Title XI of the Social Security 
Act (relating to general provisions) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: ` 

“PAYMENTS TO STATES UNDER PUBLIC 
ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 

“Sec. 1111. The Secretary shall not refuse 

to certify for payment any amount to which 
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a State might otherwise be entitled under 
the provisions of title I, IV, IX, or XIV be- 
cause such State has made benefit payments 
under its program of assistance established 
by any such title to a person other than the 
individual upon whose behalf such pay- 
ments are made, if such person has been 
duly appointed as guardian of such indi- 
vidual for the purpose of receiving such pay- 
ments under the law of the State in which 
such individual resides.” 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, the amend- 
ment relates to a difficulty experienced 
by the States of Louisiana and Texas, 
and perhaps other States, where it is 
necessary to appoint a guardian to re- 
ceive and to administer welfare pay- 
ments made on behalf of a person who 
is legally incompetent or who, for one 
reason or another, is unable to handle 
his own affairs. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG. I yield. 

Mr. KERR. I desire to suggest a little 
change in the language. I ask the Sen- 
ator to look at it and see if it is accept- 
able to him. Perhaps the Senator may 
wish to withdraw his amendment until 
he can determine whether he will agree 
to the language I have suggested. If 
he is agreeable to it, I shall be happy to 
accept the amendment. 

Mr. LONG. I suggest that we adopt 
the amendment; and if the Senator from 
Oklahoma finds that the language he 
suggests is—— 

Mr. KERR. There is a remote possi- 
bility of our not having to have a con- 
ference. 

Mr. LONG. Then I shall withdraw my 
amendment until I have considered the 
modifications proposed by the Senator 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendment designated 
“8-14-58—E,” and ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be read for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 31, 
between lines 4 and 5, it is proposed to 
insert the following new section: 

DEFINITION OF DISABILITY 

Sec. 208. Paragraph (2) of subsection (c) 
of section 223 of the Social Security Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(2) The term ‘disability’ means inability 
to engage in any substantial gainful activity 
by reason of any medically determinable 
physical or mental impairment which can be 
expected to result in death or to be of 
long-continued and indefinite duration. For 
purposes of the preceding sentence, an in- 
dividual who has such a medically deter- 
minable physical or mental impairment 
shall, in the absence of substantial evidence 
to the contrary, be deemed to be unable to 
engage in any substantial gainful activity if, 
solely by reason of haying such an impair- 
ment, he is unable, as a practical matter, to 
obtain employment. An individual shall not 
be considered to be under a disability unless 
he furnishes proof of the existence of such 
disability.” 


Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, I 
should very much like to have the 
amendment accepted, but I have no such 
hope. However, I wish to present it to 
the Senate this evening. 

As the amendment states in its title, 
it deals with the definition of disability. 
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It elaborates on and more distinctly de- 
fines “disability” as it is used in the 
Social Security Act. 

It is true that H. R. 13549, as passed 
by the House and reported by the Com- 
mittee on Finance, provides a number of 
improvements in the disability program. 

First, dependents’ benefits would be 
payable. Second, the offset provision, 
because of the receipt of other disability 
benefits, would be eliminated. 

Third, a slight modification in the 
length of service requirement imme- 
diately preceding the disability would 
be effectuated. These are all good 
changes. None of these provisions, 
however, would change the very strictly 
phrased and even more strictly adminis- 
tered definition of “disability” in the 
Social Security Act. 

The amendments which appear in the 
House passed bill will be of absolutely 
no help to the tens of thousands of dis- 
abled workers who have been denied 
benefits because the social-security 
people have said that they did not have 
a disability so severe that it made them 
“unable to engage in any substantial 
gainful activity.” 

According to the words of their own 
publication, entitled “If You Are Dis- 
abled,” and the letters I have received 
from many disabled workers in West 
Virginia, the administrators of the act 
are interpreting this to mean that “you 
must have a disability which is so severe 
that it prevents you from doing any kind 
of work. Not only has the word “sub- 
stantial” gotten lost in the shuffle but it 
appears to be immaterial as to whether 
the applicant for disability benefits has 
any real chance of finding work at all in 
his locality. 

The strict definition of disability, in 
my view, is directly responsible for the 
greatly reduced estimates in the number 
of workers who will qualify for benefits. 
When the 1956 amendments were passed 
is was stated that the program was over- 
financed to the extent of 0.08 percent of 
taxable payroll. The latest trustees’ re- 
port, however, shows that this surplus 
has now grown to 0.15 percent of taxable 
payroll. That is the surplus in the trust 
fund today. In other words, because 
many disabled workers are being denied 
benefits under the present definition, 
benefit disbursements and administrative 
costs are equal to only 0.30 percent while 
contribution income and interest are 
equal to 0.50 percent. This means that 
the disability trust fund will, under ex- 
isting law, build up at a rapid rate be- 
cause estimated benefits are 30 percent 
less than the amount of money which will 
go into the fund. Moreover, there are 
indications that even these cost estimates 
are toohigh. The acturial section of the 
House report on this legislation states: 

The actual experience to date under the 
tr oan strict definition of disability in the law 

been significantly lower in cost than the 


invermedinte-cost assumptions would indi- 
ca 


It is perhaps gratifying to some per- 
sons that the disability program is not 
costing as much money as originally 
estimated. But it is of little solace to a 
disabled coal miner in my State to be 
told that this is a strict definition and, 
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though it is true that he cannot get work 
around home, the Social Security Ad- 
ministration has concluded that he is not 
eligible because it might be possible to 
for him to get work as a janitor in New 
York City. I believe that the latest re- 
port of the trustees of the disability fund 
shows that I am not overstating my case. 

In discussing the probable increase in 
the number of disability claims under a 
low-employment assumption, the report 
states: 

Most of these claims would be denied, 
since the determination of disability, while 
considering such factors as age, prior work 
experience, education and training, rests 
primarily on a medical determination of 
limitation in functional capacity, rather 
than on the availability of gainful employ- 
ment. 


If this is to be the interpretation of 
the disability definition, I believe Con- 
gress will have to amend the definition 
in the act, in order to protect the basic 
purpose which the program was to serve. 
As a clarification of Congressional in- 
tent, I suggest, therefore, the adoption 
of my amendment, which would add the 
following sentence to the existing defi- 
nition: 

For the purposes of the preceding sen- 
tence, an individual who has such a medi- 
cally determinable physical or mental im- 
pairment shall, in the absence of substan- 
tial evidence to the contrary, be deemed to 
be unable to engage in any substantial gain- 
ful activity if, solely by reason of having 
such an impairment, he is unable, as a prac- 
tical matter, to obtain employment, 


This qualification of present law re- 
tains, I believe, the basic concept that 
the disabling condition must be the sole 
reason that prevents the worker from 
finding substantial work. It would, 
however, override the highly subjective 
judgment of some employee of the Social 
Security Administration who, through 
some mysterious mental process, had de- 
termined that the worker might, under 
certain economic conditions, and in cer- 
tain parts of the country, be able to find 
work. Moreover, this judgment, under 
present law, also requires the social se- 
curity man to make a further determi- 
nation—namely, that the work the ap- 
plicant could theoretically pursue would 
be substantial, taking into considera- 
tion all sorts of factors in the applicant’s 
education and employment history. 

Such latitude of administrative dis- 
cretion not only results in great varia- 
tion in determinations of disability, but 
means, for many workers, the denial of 
benefits on one official’s application of 
extremely vague standards. 

I wish to call to the attention of the 
Senate two cases, Mr. President—and 
many others have come to my notice. 
One is that of a man who lost both his 
legs. He was over 50 years of age. In 
every way he was qualified to receive 
the payments—except for the ruling, by 
someone in the Social Security Admin- 
istration, that, although he had lost both 
his legs, he still could perform some 
work. But that person in the Social 
Security Administration failed to take 
into consideration the fact that, as a 
practical matter, that disabled man had 
traveled from place to place, seeking 
employment, but had not been able to 
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find employment, and also the fact that, 
because of his physical condition, there 
was no employment for him. 

Another case which has come to my 
attention is that of a man who had a 
splendid job in one of the plants in my 
State; but he suffered a severe heart 
attack. Thereafter, he could not con- 
tinue his work; and his doctor said he 
was unable to perform it. He had made 
payments into the fund for years; the 
deductions had been made regularly 
from his wages. Yet the ruling was 
that although he had a heart condition, 
it was likely that he could find some 
work, somewhere. As a matter of fact, 
Mr. President, he could not find any 
work; and his doctor continued to tell 
him that he could not and should not 
continue his regular work; and he could 
not find some lighter type of work. 

So my amendment would add that one 
sentence to the definition of total and 
permanent disability,” as the definition 
is found in the existing law. 

Not only would such a person have 
to show that he was totally and per- 
manently disabled—and in that connec- 
tion, he would have to bear the burden 
of showing that, by means of medical 
testimony—but he would also have to 
prove that, as a matter of fact, he could 
not—because of his physical disability— 
obtain employment, and that therefore 
he was qualified to receive the payments. 

I believe such procedure would be fair 
and practical; and I believe it would be 
in accordance with the Congressional 
intent in enacting the law; and I believe 
we must include in the statute a defini- 
tion which will result in the proper ad- 
ministration of the act, in accordance 
with the Congressional intent. 

According to estimates which have 
been furnished to me by the Chief Ac- 
tuary of the Social Security Administra- 
tion, the cost of the change I pro- 
pose would be between one-quarter and 
one-half of 1 percent of the payroll. 
According to the actuary, the cost of the 
amendment cannot be estimated with 
any degree of definiteness. 

Although I believe the estimate made 
by the Social Security Administration is 
too high—in line with the other over- 
estimates which have characterized this 
program—I am willing to assume that 
the estimated cost might be reached, for 
the sake of preserving the principle of a 
soundly financed social-security plan. I 
believe, however, that Americans would 
be willing to pay this relatively small in- 
crease of one-fourth of 1 percent—which 
would amount to only $10.50 a year for a 
worker who was paying the tax on wages 
of $4,200, or to only $12 a year in the 
case of a worker paying the tax on 
wages of $4,800 a year—in order to be 
assured of having genuine disability in- 
surance. I believe there is not a worker 
or an employer in the United States who 
will be unwilling to contribute that much, 
in order to make sure that the totally and 
permanently disabled are, in fact, made 
secure under the law. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I hope the 
amendment will receive the earnest con- 
sideration of the Senate, and will be 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Morton in the chair). The question is 
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on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, much as I 
regret it, I must rise in opposition to the 
amendment submitted by the Senator 
from West Virginia. 

I understand he has predicated the 
submission of his amendment on the as- 
sumption that there is now a surplus in 
the fund for the disability program of 
our social security structure. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. On that point, will 
the Senator from Oklahoma yield to me? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I was informed 
that there was a surplus, to the extent I 
have stated. 

Mr. KERR. The Senator from West 
Virginia is entirely correct; there has 
been a surplus. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. In fact, I went 
further; I pointed out that the amend- 
ment might cost an additional amount, 
in order to make the fund secure. I 
stated that it is my information that the 
amendment would cost one-half of 1 
percent to one-quarter of 1 percent more. 
But my point is that even if the amend- 
ment were found to cost that much more, 
adoption of the amendment is justified, 
and that it is necessary that the amend- 
ment be adopted, in order to carry out 
the intent of the act. 

So I desire to point out that fact to 
the Senator from Oklahoma, particularly 
when he says that I premise my amend- 
ment on a belief that there is a surplus 
in the fund. 

Mr. KERR. I appreciate that. 

However, the statement the Senator 
from West Virginia has just concluded 
indicates the difficulty in connection 
with his amendment. He said that his 
amendment, if adopted, might make it 
necessary to raise the tax in one amount 
or another; he said he does not know 
which one would be required. I submit 
to him that neither do I know that. 

But with reference to the current sur- 
plus, I must say to him that the provi- 
sions, already in the bill, for increased 
benefits for those who are disabled, and 
who are eligible, under the provisions of 
existing law, to receive these payments, 
will end the possibility of the further ex- 
istence of a surplus under the current 
rate of taxation for this part of the 
program. 

In other words, the pending bill con- 
tains provisions for additional benefits 
for the disabled, benefits in the form of 
payments for dependents. The pending 
bill calls for requirements which will be 
easier to comply with. In the pending 
bill, the requirement that payments 
must be made during the 13 months 
prior to the certification of disability is 
eliminated; and the pending bill is more 
liberal in regard to the disability pro- 
gram than is the existing law. 

The estimate is that if the bill, as it 
now stands, is enacted, its requirements 
for the payment of benefits are such 
that no surplus will be accumulated from 
the tax now provided for the program. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. I have not said 
there is no improvement made. In my 
statement I said there is an improve- 
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ment, but I took the position, and take it 
now, that it does not go far enough, par- 
ticularly in defining what disability is. 
That is a practical question. I spoke of 
two examples—there are many—of 
where men are declared medically to be 
able to work. A man without legs will 
be declared able to perform certain work. 
When he goes to find work, he learns 
that nobody has a job for him, because 
he is a legless man. 

The question of who is disabled be- 
comes not only a medical question, but 
very much a practical question. Such 
@ man cannot find work because of his 
disability and affliction. It is to that 
type of case that I wanted a practical 
type of definition extended. 

Mr. KERR. I may say to the Senator 
that I was one of those who sponsored 
disability provisions which are in the 
law in effect at this time. I did so on 
the floor of the Senate in 1956, when 
such a provision was adopted. I favored 
it then. I favor it now. I favor such 
an expansion. It is expanded in the 
current bill. But I remind the Senator, 
as he has indicated, that not even he, 
the author of his own amendment, 
knows how much the provision for it 
would cost. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Will the Senator 
yield further? 

Mr. KERR. Les. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Using figures 
given by the Chief Actuary of the Social 
Security Administration, as conveyed to 
me—and I used the figures in my state- 
ment—on a $4,200 basis, at one-quarter 
of 1 percent, it would cost $10.50 a year a 
person. On the basis of the act pro- 
posed to be enacted, which raises the 
amount of the payroll tax to be laid, it 
would amount to $12 a year. 

I make the argument, and have made 
the argument, that is not an excessive 
cost in order to carry out the purposes 
of the law and protect these people. 

We may differ about it. Some may 
say it is too much. I take the position 
it is not. 

The Senator from Oklahoma has 
stated I do not know what it will cost. 
My statement was based upon the figures 
of the Chief Actuary, wherein he stated 
that, estimated actuarially, it would cost 
between one-quarter of 1 percent and 
one-half of 1 percent—$2,500,000 to $5 
million—which is not very much, in my 
opinion. 

Mr. KERR. I may say to the distin- 
guished Senator his response to my state- 
ment demonstrates that neither he nor 
the actuarial authorities he is quoting 
know what it will cost. Therefore, it 
would not be consistent with the modesty 
which the Senator from Oklahoma has 
to try to tell the Senate what it would 
cost. The Senator from West Virginia 
has said it would cost between one- 
quarter and one-half of 1 percent or. the 
payroll tax. I say the present program 
in its entirety amounts to one-half of 1 
percent. So the Senator does not know 
whether it will increase the amount 50 
percent or 100 percent. 

I say to the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia, he cannot go to any insurance 
company on this earth and buy a policy 
containing the kind of provision he is 
attempting to write into this bill. I say 
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to him there is no basis of actuarial ex- 
perience for the administration of such 
a program. It is a worthy effort, and 
no one would be happier to make such 
benefits available to workers than would 
the Senator from Oklahoma. But there 
is a disability provision in the law. Un- 
der it we have an obligation to those 
who are eligible. A program is set up 
on the basis of which it can be observed, 
and under which experience can be ob- 
tained. 

I do not believe it would be wise to 
launch into an expansion of it, the limits 
of which are not known, and cannot be 
determined, and with reference to which 
there is no actuarial experience avail- 
able to enable us to determine exactly 
what the cost might be. 

I would think the Senator himself 
would believe that, if we are going to 
undertake such a tremendous expansion 
of the program, we would do well to 
have extended hearings, so that we 
would have the best knowledge and the 
best thoughts on the subject which are 
available, and so there might be delib- 
erations by whichever committee would 
have appropriate jurisdiction, in order 
that after such investigation, hearings, 
and deliberations, there might be 
brought before the Senate what the cost 
would be, what the benefits would be, 
and a provision for collecting the money 
with which to pay for the benefits. 

I do not need to remind my good 
friend his amendment does not provide 
the means for financing the benefits pro- 
vided by his amendment. If it would 
cost one-half of 1 percent, and he has 
told us it might do so, and in view of 
the fact that is the amount involved in 
the bill providing for beneficiaries, and 
assuming it would cost an additional 
one-half of 1 percent, the Senator would 
confront the Congress with the neces- 
sity of either doubling the payment for 
the disability program or having it op- 
erate on the basis of paying enough 
money to take care of only 50 percent 
of the claims which would be made un- 
der the law as it exists, or under the 
law as it would be if the amendment 
were adopted. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Let me relieve the 
worry of the Senator that no provision 
is made for an increase in the payroll 
tax in this particular amendment. If 
the Senator will accept the amendment, 
or if this body will adopt it, there will 
immediately be offered an amendment to 
provide for an increase in the tax. I 
realize the amendment does not carry 
with it any provision for increasing the 
payroll tax, but if the amendment is 
adopted at this stage, there will 
promptly be offered, I assure the Sena- 
tor, an amendment to provide the neces- 
sary increased payroll tax. 

Mr. KERR. In view of the fact that 
the Senator does not know now whether 
the amendment would mean a 50 per- 
cent or a 100 percent increase in the 
payroll tax at this moment, I do not 
know what could transpire so that all 
of a sudden his mind would be illumined 
and would become enlightened. The 
Senator does not know now, but if the 
amendment is adopted, eo instanti he 
will. 
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Mr. REVERCOMB. The Senator will 
know, because he is using the figures of 
the Chief Actuary, which he has used 
several times. The figure is that the 
cost will be between one-fourth of 1 
percent and one-half of 1 percent. I 
have spoken of those figures two or three 
times this evening. The figures have 
been furnished by the official whom the 
Senator from Oklahoma is now defend- 
ing, the Chief Actuary of the Social Se- 
curity Administration. 

Mr. KERR. I do not think an amend- 
ment could be offered which would pro- 
vide for either one-half or one-quarter 
of 1 percent without specifically stating 
the amount, 


ORDER TO CONVENE AT 10 O'CLOCK 
A. M. MONDAY 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I ask unani- 
mous consent that when the Senate ad- 
journs today it convene at 10 o'clock 
a. m., Monday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am hopeful we will be able to 
complete action on the pending bill and 
complete action on the Executive Calen- 
dar before we leave this evening. We 
have very important legislation which 
the policy committee has cleared for 
next week. I hope we may get the social 
security bill and the White nomination 
behind us this evening. 


SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS OF 
1958 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 13549) to increase bene- 
fits under the Federal old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance system, to im- 
prove the actuarial status of the trust 
funds of such system, and otherwise 
improve such system; to amend the pub- 
lic assistance and maternal and child 
health and welfare provisions of the So- 
cial Security Act; and for other purposes. 

Mr. KERR. I yield the floor, Mr. 
President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from West 
Virginia. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I offer the 
amendment at the desk, which is not 
printed but is typed. It is the amend- 
ment which the Senator from Oklahoma 
said he was willing to accept as a substi- 
tute for the amendment I previously 
offered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with, and 
that the amendment be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The amendment is as follows: 


On page 103, after line 6, insert the follow- 


“PAYMENTS TO LEGAL REPRESENTATIVES 

“Sec. 511. (a) Title XI of the Social Secu- 
rity Act is amended by adding after section 
1110 the following new section: 

“ ‘PUBLIC ASSISTANCE PAYMENTS TO LEGAL 

REPRESENTATIVES 

“Sec. 1111. For purposes of titles I, IV, X. 
and XIV, payments on behalf of an individ- 
ual, made to another person who has been 
judicially appointed, under the law of the 
State in which such individual resides, as 
legal representative of such individual for 
the purpose of receiving and managing such 
payments (whether or not he is such indi- 
vidual's legal representative for other pur- 
poses), shall be regarded as money payments 
to such individual.’ 

“(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall be applicable in the case of pay- 
ments to legal representatives by any State 
made after June 30, 1958; and to such pay- 
ments by any State made after December 31, 
1955, and prior to July 1, 1958, if certifica- 
tions for payment to such State have been 
made by the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare with respect thereto, or such 
State has presented to the Secretary a claim 
(and such other data as the Secretary may 
wae with respect thereto, prior to July 1, 

59.” 

On page 103, line 8, strike out “511” and 
insert in lieu thereof 512.“ 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, the 
amendment, as modified, is acceptable. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Loui- 
siana. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, the 
Senate is soon to take another memo- 
rable stride toward perfecting a great 
social security system and keeping it 
abreast of the time. The bill before the 
Senate will give adequate strength to 
the social security system while increas- 
ing the size of each month’s check to 
older citizens who are drawing retire- 
ment benefits. 

While I do not believe a 7 percent in- 
crease is large enough to compensate for 
the rise in the cost of living which has 
occurred since the last adjustment was 
made in social security benefits, never- 
theless the bill will help immensely to- 
ward alleviating hardships so many 
people who depend upon social security 
checks for sustenance face. 

I commend also the provisions of the 
bill which upgrade public assistance in 
the various States. These provisions 
will greatly benefit the needy, the feeble, 
and the handicapped in Idaho, and will 
improve the maternal and child welfare 
programs as well. 

With the passage of this historic 
measure Congress will keep faith with 
our senior citizens who in their more ac- 
tive and vigorous years contributed so 
much to build and enrich our land. 

Mr. Mr. President, on page 43 
of the committee report on the bill, I find 
a statement with respect to the question 
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of wages paid and the number of jobs 
in the supergrades in the Social Security 
Administration. The statement is as 
follows: 


For many years this committee has worked 
with officials and technical staff of the Social 
Security Administration in connection with 
the analysis legislation and the development 
of proposals for such legislation. The com- 
mittee has been impressed with the high 
caliber and outstanding ability of the staff 
and with their diligence and devotion to 
the task which the committee has assigned 
to them. The committee is quite concerned 
over the fact the Social Security Adminis- 
tration, with over 23,000 employees, has one 
of the lowest incidences of supergrades of 
any comparable Federal agency. For ex- 
ample, the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance with over 22,000 employees has 
only 3 supergrades. There are many agen- 
cies in the Government with only a fraction 
of this number of employees with more su- 
pergrades, 


Mr. President, I have discussed this 
matter with the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Finance, and other members of 
the committee. I have also spoken to 
the chairman of the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, the distinguished 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. JOHN- 
ston], and the minority member on the 
Republican side, the Senator from Kan- 
sas [Mr. CARLSON]. All concede that 
the divisions are understaffed in the 
higher grades. 

It seems to me that while we are con- 
sidering changes in the social-security 
law, this is the time to give consideration 
to an injustice with respect to the divi- 
sion, and to provide the proper staffing 
to which the division is entitled, so that 
this agency will have the same kind of 
staff we have provided for every other 
agency of Government. 

For that reason, Mr. President, I have 
prepared an amendment, which is as 
follows: At the end of the bill add the 
following new section: 

Sec. 705. Section 701 of the Social Security 
Act is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 701. The Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare is authorized, subject 
to the procedures prescribed by section 505 
of the Classification Act of 1949 (5 U. S. C. 
1105), to place a total of 18 positions in 
the Social Security Administration in grades 
16, 17, and 18 of the general schedule. Not- 
withstanding any other provision of law, 
such positions shall be in addition to the 
number of positions authorized to be placed 
in such grades by subsection (b) of such 
section 505: Provided further, That the rate 
of basic compensation of the Commissioner 
of Social Security is hereby established at 
$20,000 per annum.” 


Mr. President, I could give a further 
explanation of the need for this action, 
but I do not believe it is necessary. The 
committee recognizes the need. The 
committee has so stated in its report. 
The distinguished chairman of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service is on the floor, as is the distin- 
guished minority member of the com- 
mittee on the Republican side, the Sena- 
tor from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON]. 

Mr. President, I offer the amendment 
and ask that it be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 
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The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At the end of 
the bill it is proposed to add the follow- 
ing new section: 

Sec. 705. Section 701 of the Social Security 
Act is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 701. The Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare is authorized, subject to 
the procedures bed by section 505 of 
the Classification Act of 1949 (5 U. S. C. 
1105), to place a total of 18 positions in the 
Social Security Administration in grades 16, 
17, and 18 of the General Schedule. Not- 
withstanding any other provision of law, 
such positions shall be in addition to the 
number of positions authorized to be placed 
in such grades by subsection (b) of such 
section 505: Provided further, That the rate 
of basic compensation of the Commissioner 
of Social Security is hereby established at 
$20,000 per annum.” 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. THYE. I am delighted to yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
We have handled this matter of super- 
grades on an overall basis, as the pres- 
ent Presiding Officer, the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Morton] knows. The 
administration comes before the com- 
mittee and asks for the total number 
of supergrades needed for all depart- 
ments. The provision is made in one 
pool, and the pool is then divided among 
the various departments in accordance 
with what is felt to be the need for 
supergrades. That is the way the mat- 
ter is handled at the present time. 

If we start taking such action on the 
floor, I fear it will not be long before 
every time a department request is 
under consideration we will have to con- 
sider nothing but supergrades. 

Mr. President, under such a system 
it would not be long until we would have 
more chiefs than we would have war- 
riors, squaws, and papooses. 

Boiling it all down, we must not leg- 
islate in this manner. If we do so, it 
will be the wrong approach and we will 
simply muddy up the supergrade situ- 
ation. Each agency should go to the 
Commission pool for needed super- 
grades. I do not question that this 
agency needs the supergrades. I am 
only questioning the method of obtain- 
ing them. 

The agency may well need some more 
supergrades at the present time. I have 
not looked into that matter thoroughly. 
I take for granted what the Senator 
from Minnesota says is correct. I have 
also been advised by the Commission 
itself. The agency quite possibly may 
need these positions. But the proper 
consideration of the matter is before the 
group which allots the grades; the ap- 
plication can be made to the Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee, and we 
can provide the necessary positions in 
the proper way. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Minnesota yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Minnesota yield to the 
Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. THYE. Before I yield to the 
Senator from Kansas, I should like to 
comment on the remarks made by the 
distinguished chairman of the Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service Committee. We 
have long recognized the inequity of 
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the low scale of supergrades in these 
important agencies. We have talked 
about the matter in previous debate. 
The committee itself has recognized the 
inequity by writing the report. The 
committee statement is to be found in 
the report on page 43. 

If we have failed to act, I cannot un- 
derstand who is responsible. If the 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee 
has not acted, then it certainly behooves 
me to seek action on the floor, when we 
are adding to the responsibilities of 
these divisions in a legislative enact- 
ment which is before us. For that rea- 
son, I offer the amendment and ask 
that it be agreed to. 

I am now happy to yield to my friend 
from Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I 
brought this question up in the Finance 
Committee during the consideration of 
the bill. The Senator’s amendment has 
great merit, but the committee and the 
distinguished chairman, the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Byrp] convinced me 
that it should not be offered in connec- 
tion with that bill, and therefore I with- 
drew it. 

Anyone who studies the salaries in the 
Social Security Administration must ad- 
mit that there should be some increases. 
The Social Security Commissioner re- 
ceives a salary of $17,500. I proposed 
$20,000. I find that at the present time 
he is receiving less salary than the 
Chairman of the Railroad Retirement 
Board, who holds a very minor position, 
from the standpoint of the number of 
employees under his control and regula- 
tion. He receives less salary than the 
two other members of the Railroad Re- 
tirement Board. 

The Administrator of the social secu- 
rity program has 75,000,000 beneficiaries 
under the program, and 23,000 employ- 
ees. There are three supergrade posi- 
tions. I have urged that we provide 18 


additional supergrade positions. At the 


beginning of the next session of Con- 
gress, when our committee begins to con- 
sider salary increases, if this amendment 
is not approved today, I expect to take 
action. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, in view of 
the objection voiced by the chairman of 
the committee and the assurance I have 
that this question will be considered as 
soon as the new Congress convenes, I see 
nothing to be accomplished by pressing 
for a vote on the amendment, because I 
can foresee that I might meet with 
failure. I do not want to suffer failure. 
For that reason I withdraw the.amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I am 
glad the Senator from Minnesota has 
withdrawn his amendment. As a mem- 
ber of the Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee, I am most sympathetic with 
the problem he has brought to our atten- 
tion today. The administration has 
come forward in the past couple of years 
and asked for an increase in supergrades 
in general. The Civil Service Commis- 
sion can then assign super grades. I 
intend personally to look into the prob- 
lem to see if there are not some super- 
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grades available and unassigned, which 
might be assigned to this agency, which, 
according to the Finance Committee’s 
report and the remarks of the distin- 
guished Senator from Minnesota, are so 
badly needed. If they are not available, 
I shall cooperate in every way I can in 
the next Congress to see that they are 
made available. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
had intended, on behalf of the senior 
Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND] 
and several other Senators, including 
myself, to offer an amendment to pro- 
vide that people drawing social security 
benefits would be able to work outside 
and make up to $1,800 a year and still 
be eligible to draw their full social secu- 
rity benefits. The present limit as to 
what a recipient can earn and still draw 
social security is $1,200. The previous 
pores until 2 years ago was only 

900. 

I think the present limitation of 
$1,200 should be raised to $1,800, be- 
cause many people—certainly in my 
State, particularly, and in California 
and other States where there is a large 
proportion of elderly people—who would 
like to work, because they find it impos- 
sible to enjoy a decent living on the 
limited amount of social security pay- 
ments they now receive. These fine eld- 
erly people are now unable to get full- 
time jobs, or even dignified part-time 
jobs. It is my belief that our Nation 
actually needs the productive capacity 
of these elderly people. We are not now 
producing as we should. It is undigni- 
fied and indecent when these elderly 
people cannot get sufficient benefit from 
the social security program to live 
in some dignity and they make it so 
they cannot get jobs worth anything as 
regular employment in order to make 
up the difference. 

I thought we would try to remedy 
that particular situation at this time, 
but I am advised that if such an amend- 
ment were adopted, it would cost the 
social security fund some $600 million. 
The actuary has just told me that 
rather astounding fact. I have not had 
a chance to study this conclusion, and 
so must for the time being accept it. 

I know that this bill already faces 
a prospect of veto. Rather than pursue 
our amendment at this particular time, 
I have decided not to press it, for it 
would increase the possibility of a veto, 
but I will press it next year. I shall 
not press it now because I think it bet- 
ter to make the forward step in social 
security, public assistance, and aid to 
orphans and blind which we are making 
in the present bill, rather than to try to 
get everything we would like to have, 
and have the bill finally vetoed, so that 
nothing would be gained this year. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS] has a couple of amendments 
to offer. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. MORSE. I have been waiting to 
offer an amendment to the bill. 
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Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I of- 
fer the amendment which I send to the 
desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 100, 
line 14, it is proposed to strike out “70 
per centum” and insert in lieu thereof 
“65 per centum.” 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, this state- 
ment, if adopted, would reduce the as- 
sistance program cost. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will yield, I will state that I 
have been advised that it would reduce 
the cost of the total bill from $288 mil- 
lion down to $217 million. 

Mr. KERR. That is correct. 

Mr. SMATHERS. The reason for of- 
fering the particular amendment is that 
I think we must be practical and sen- 
sible. Other Senators and I have been 
rather reliably informed that the bill in 
its present form would be vetoed. I 
know that there are some who would 
take the position that we ought to pass 
the bill we wish to pass, and let it be 
vetoed. But that would avail our old and 
needy nothing. Even with this partic- 
ular amendment, the present bill would 
represent a sizable step forward for those 
eligible and enjoying the benefits of so- 
cial security and the old-age assistance 
program. I have always believed it is 
better to get something rather than 
nothing. It is for that reason that I of- 
fer this amendment, in the belief that 
if adopted, the bill then would have bet- 
ter prospects of becoming law, and the 
old people of the country would then 
receive some increased advantages over 
the present situation, beginning next 
January. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I agree 
with what the Senator from Florida has 
said with reference to this amendment. 
The same thing applies to the amend- 


ment he will offer next. I ask that the 
Senate accept the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Flor- 
ida. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 94, 
line 3, it is proposed to strike out flve- 
sixths” and insert fourteen-seven- 
teenths“; on page 94, line 5, it is pro- 
posed to strike out “$18” and insert 
“gig” 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
offer this amendment for exactly the 
same reasons as I offered the previous 
amendment. I think it is important that 
we take a step forward this year with 
respect to improving the benefits of the 
social security program to the elderly 
people and the needy people of the Na- 
tion. It serves no purpose for a dog to 
sit back and bay at the moon. Nor does 
it accomplish anything for Senators to 
hold glittering promises, or assurances, 
before our elderly people—and then know 
they will be snatched away by veto. 
That is cruel and hurtful. If the Senate 
accepts this amendment, there is no 
doubt that the President will accept the 
bill and we shall have made a consider- 
able step forward. This particular 
amendment would reduce the cost of the 
program to $197 million, 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I feel the 
same way about this amendment as I 
did with respect to the previous amend- 
ment. It is with deep regret that I con- 
template it, but, sharing the feeling of 
the Senator from Florida, I agree to ac- 
cept the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
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ment offered by the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. SMATHERS]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I send an 
amendment to the desk and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator desire to have the amendment 
printed in the RECORD? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes, but it is not neces- 
sary to read it. I shall discuss it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The amendment offered by Mr. Morse, 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, is 
as follows: 

It is proposed to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and to insert in lieu thereof 
the following: 

“TITLE I—AMENDMENTS TO TITLE II OF THE 
SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 
“Increase in primary insurance amount 

“SEc.101. (a) Subsection (a) of section 
215 of the Social Security Act is amended to 
read as follows: 

„a) Subject to the conditions specified 
in subsections (b), (c), and (d) of this sec- 
tion, the primary insurance amount of an 
insured individual shall be whichever of the 
following is the largest: 

1) The amount in column IV on the 
line on which in column III of the following 
table appears his average monthly wage (as 
determined under subsection (b)); 

2) The amount in column IV on the 
line on which in column II of the following 
table appears his primary insurance amount 
(as determined under subsection (e)): 

3) The amount in column IV on the 
line on which in column I of the following 
table appears his primary insurance benefit 
(as determined under subsection (d)); 

“*(4) In the case of an individual who 
was entitled to a disability insurance benefit 
for the month before the month in which he 
became entitled to old-age insurance bene- 
fits or died, the amount in column IV which 
is equal to his disability insurance benefit. 


“ ‘Table for determining primary insurance amount and maximum family benefits 


<I II III 


IV V 


— 


II III IV V 


Primary insurance | (Primary insurance (Primary | (Maximum ‘(Primary insurance | (Primary insurance (Primary | (Maximum 
benefit under 1939 amount under (Average insurance family benefit under 1939 amount under (Average insurance family 
act, as modified) 1954 act) monthly wage) | amount benefits) act, as modified) 1954 act) monthly wage) | amount benefits) 
payable) payable) 
Af an individual’s Or his primary And the “ Tf an individual's Or his primary And the 
primary nce | insurance amount maximum 9 75 insurance insurance amount maximum 
benefit (as deter- (as determined amount of nefit (as deter- (as determined amount of 
mined under under su The benefits mined under efits 
subsec. (c)) is— (e)) is— amount subsec. (e)) is— able 
Or his average | refe Or his average ‘as pro- 
monthly wage | toin the monthly wage vided in 
(as determined | preceding | sec, 203 (a)) (as determined 5 
under subsec, paragraphs] on the basis under subsec, on the basis 
But not (b)) is— of this of his wages (b)) is— his 
At more subsection and self- 
least— — shall employ- 
ment 
income 
shall be— 
$10.95 }.......... $31.90 | Less than $59 $40. 00 $41, 40 841. 80 52. 30 878. 50 
11. 24 $32. 00 32, 50 59 40.70 41.90 42. 40 27 53. 00 79. 50 
11. 48 32. 60 33. 00 60 41.30 42. 50 42. 90 78 53. 70 80. 60 
11. 80 33. 10 33. 60 61 42. 00 2 43. 00 43. 50 79 54. 40 81. 60 
12.04 33. 70 34. 10 62 42.70 k: 43. 60 44. 00 80 55. 00 82. 50 
12, 35 34.20 34. 70 63 43. 40 65. 10 44.10 44. 60 81 55. 80 83. 70 
12. 60 34. 80 35. 20 64 44.00 66, 44.70 45.10 82 56. 40 $4. 60 
12. 88 35. 30 35. 80 65 44. 80 67. 20 . 45. 20 45. 70 83 57.20 85. 80 
13.15 35. 90 36. 30 66 45.40 68. 10 19. 36 45. 80 46. 20 BA 57. 80 86. 70 
13. 44 36, 40 36. 90 67 46, 20 69. 30 19. 84 46, 30 46, 80 85 58. 50 87. 80 
13. 68 37.00 37. 40 68 46, 80 70, 20 20. 20 46. 90 47.30 86 59. 20 88. 80 
14. 00 37. 50 38. 00 69 47. 50 71. 30 20. 60 47. 40 47. 90 87 59. 90 89. 90 
14.24 38,10 38. 50 70 48. 20 72.30 20, 92 48.00 48. 40 88 60. 50 90. 80 
14. 55 38. 60 39.10 71 48. 90 73.40 21, 28 48. 50 49, 00 89 61. 30 92. 00 
14. 80 39. 20 39. 60 72 49. 50 74. 30 21, 59 49. 10 49. 50 90 61. 90 92. 90 
39. 70 40. 20 73 50. 30 75. 50 21. 88 49. 60 50. 10 91 62. 70 94.10 
40, 30 40. 70 74 50. 90 76. 40 22. 16 50. 20 50. 60 92 63. 30 95. 00 
40, 80 41.30 75 51. 70 77. 60 22. 40 50. 70 51. 20 93 64. 00 96. 00 
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AU | Ir III IV V 1 II III IV V 
Primary insurance] (Primary insurance (Primary | (Maximum ||" Primary insurance | (Primary insurance im: 
benefit under 1939 amount under (Average insurance family benefit under 1939 amount under (Average 8 sg a 
act, as modified) 1954 act) monthly wage) | amount benefits) act, as modified) 1954 act) monthly wage) | amount benefits) 
payable) payable) 
“ ‘Tf an individual's Or his primary And the “ ‘Ifan individual's Or his primary And the 
primary insurance | insurance amount maximum primary insurance insurance amount maximum 
benefit (as deter- (as determined amount of efit (as deter- (as determined amount of 
mined under under subsec. The benefits mined under under subsee. The benefits 
subsec, (e)) is— (o)) is— amount payable subsec. (e)) is— (e)) is— 


Or his average 
monthly wage 
(as determined 


Or his average | referred (as pro- 
monthly wage to in the vided in 
(as determined | preceding | sec. 203 (a)) 
under subsec, | paragraphs!) on the basis 
(b)) is— ofthis | of his wages 


as pro- 
to in the vided in 
preceding sec. 203 (a)) 
paragraphs jon the basis 
ofthis [of his wages 


subsection | and self- At subsection | and self- 
shall be- employ- least— shall be— | employ- 
cate Rich 
me 
shall be shall be 
822. 41 $22. 65 $51. 30 Less than $94 804. 70 897. 10 74, 20 $92. 90 $165. 00 
22, 66 22. 88 51. 80 . 95 65. 40 98. 1 74. 40 93. 20 166. 50 
22. 89 23. 08 52. 40 52. 80 96 66. 00 99. 74. 60 93, 40 167. 50 
23. 00 23. 32 52. 90 53. 40 97 66.80 100. 20 74. 80 93. 70 168. 40 
23. 33 23, 52 53. 50 53. 90 98 67. 40 101. 10 =) 75. 00 93. 90 169. 30 
23, 53 23. 76 54.00 54. 50 99 68. 20 102. 30 1 75.20 94. 20 170. 
23. 77 23. 96 54. 60 55.00 100 68. 80 103. 20 LO 75. 40 94. 40 171. 20 
23. 97 24. 20 55. 10 55. 60 101 69. 50 104, 30 36. 01 30. 10 75. 60 94. 70 172. 10 
24.21 24.44 55. 70 56.10 102 70. 20 105. 30 36. 11 36. 28 75. 80 94. 90 173. 
24.45 24. 70 56. 20 50. 70 103 70. 90 106, 40 36, 29 36. 40 76. 00 95.20 173. 
24.71 24. 90 56. 80 57. 20 104 71. 50 107. 30 a6, 41 36. 50 76. 20 95. 40 174. 90 
24. 96 25. 20 57. 30 57. 80 105 72. 30 108. 50 36. Al 36. 60 76. 40 76. 50 95, 70 175. 80 
25, 21 25. 44 57. 90 58. 30 106 72. 90 109. 40 36. 61 36. 80 76. 60 76.70 95. 90 176. 70 
25.45 25. 78 58. 40 58. 90 107 73.70 110, 60 36. 81 36. 90 76. 80 76. 90 96.20 177. 
25.79 26. 00 59. 00 59. 40 108 74. 30 111.50 36. 91 37. 08 77. 00 77. 10 96. 40 178. 00 
26. 01 26. 28 59. 50 60. 00 109 75.00 112. 50 37. 00 37.20 77.20 77. 30 96. 70 179. 50 
26. 29 26. 60 60. 10 60. 50 110 75.70 113. 60 37.21 37. 30 77. 40 77. 50 96, 90 180, 40 
26. 61 26.70 60. 60 60. 70 111 75. 90 113. 90 37. 31 37. 40 77. 60 77.70 97. 20 181. 30 
26. 71 26. 76 60. 80 60. 90 112 76. 20 114. 30 37. 41 37. 60 77. 80 77. 90 97. 40 182. 30 
20.77 26. 88 61.00 61.10 113 76. 40 114. 60 37.61 37. 70 78. 00 78. 10 97. 70 183. 20 
26. 89 27.00 61.20 61, 30 114 76. 70 115. 10 37.71 37, 88 78.20 78, 30 97. 90 184. 10 
27.01 27.12 61. 40 61. 50 115 76. 90 115. 40 37. 80 38. 00 78. 40 78. 50 98. 20 185. 00 
27,13 27. 24 61. 60 61.70 116 77.20 115. 80 38.01 38.11 | W. 60 78. 70 98. 40 186. 00 
27. 25 27. 32 61. 80 61. 90 117 77.40 116. 01 38. 12 38. 20 78. 80 78. 90 98. 70 186. 90 
27. 33 27. 46 62. 00 62, 10 118 77.70 116, 60 38, 21 38. 44 79. 00 70. 10 98, 90 187. 80 
27. 47 27. 60 62. 20 62. 30 119 77. 90 116. 90 38. 45 38. 56 79. 20 79. 30 99. 20 188. 70 
27. 61 27.73 62. 40 62. 50 120 78. 20 117. 30 38. 57 38. 76 79. 40 79. 50 99. 40 189. 70 
27.74 27. 80 62. 60 62.70 121 78. 40 117. 60 38. 77 38. 88 79. 60 79. 70 99. 70 190. 60 
27, 81 27. 92 62. 80 62. 90 122 78. 70 118. 10 38. 89 39. 00 79. 80 79. 90 99. 90 191. 50 
27. 93 28. 08 63. 00 63. 10 123 78. 90 118. 40 89. 01 39. 12 80. 00 80. 10 100. 20 192. 40 
28. 00 28. 24 63. 20 63. 30 124 79. 20 118. 80 39. 13 39. 20 80. 20 80. 30 100. 40 193. 40 
28.25 28. 36 63. 40 63. 50 125 79. 40 119. 10 39, 21 39. 44 80. 40 80. 50 100. 70 194. 30 
28. 37 28. 44 63. 60 63. 70 126 79. 70 119. 60 39, 45 39. 68 80. 60 80. 70 90 195. 
28. 45 28. 61 63. 80 63. 90 127 79. 90 119. 90 39. 69 39. 76 80. 80 80. 90 101. 20 196. 10 
28. 62 28. 76 64. 00 04. 10 128 80. 20 120. 30 39. 77 39. 89 81.00 81. 10 101. 40 197. 10 
28. 77 28. 92 64. 20 64. 30 129 80. 40 20. 39. 90 40. 00 81. 20 81. 30 101. 70 108. 00 
28. 93 20. 00 64. 40 64. 50 130 80. 70 121. 10 40, 01 40. 20 81. 40 81. 50 101. 90 198. 90 
29. 01 29. 16 64. 60 64. 70 131 80. 90 121. 40 40, 21 40. 33 81. 60 81. 70 102. 20 199. 80 
29. 17 29. 25 64. 80 64. 90 132 81. 20 122. 10 40, 34 40. 56 81. 80 81. 90 102. 40 200. 80 
29. 26 29. 40 65. 00 65. 10 133 81. 40 123. 10 40. 57 40. 68 82. 00 82. 10 102. 70 201. 70 
29. 41 29. 48 65. 20 65. 30 134 81. 70 124. 00 40, 69 40. 78 82. 20 82. 30 102. 90 202. 60 
29. 49 29. 58 65.40 65. 50 135 81. 90 124. 90 40. 79 40. 88 82. 40 82. 50 103. 20 203. 50 
29. 59 29. 68 65. 60 65.70 136 82. 20 125. 80 40. 89 41.12 82. 60 82. 70 103. 40 204. 50 
29, 69 20. 84 65. 80 65. 90 137 82. 40 120. 80 41.13 41. 22 82. 80 82. 90 103. 70 205. 40. 
20. 85 20. 92 66. 00 66. 10 138 82. 70 127.70 41.23 41.44 83. 00 83. 10 103. 90 200. 30 
29. 93 30. 08 66, 20 66. 30 139 82. 90 128. 60 41. 45 41. 56 83. 20 83. 30 104. 20 207. 20 
30.09 30. 16 66. 40 66. 50 140 83. 20 129. 50 41. 57 41. 67 83. 40 83. 40 104. 40 208. 20 
30. 17 30. 27 66. 60 66. 70 141 83. 40 130. 50 41. 68 41. 76 83. 60 83. 70 104. 70 209. 10 
30, 28 30. 36 66. 80 66. 90 142 83.70 131. 40 41.77 42.00 83. 80 83. 90 104. 210. 10 
30,37 30. 52 67. 00 07. 10 143 83. 90 132. 30 42.00 42.11 84.00 84. 10 105. 20 210. 90 
30. 53 30.64 67. 20 67.30 144 84. 20 133. 20 42. 12 42. 32 84. 20 84. 30 105. 40 211. 90 
30. 65 30. 80 67.40 67. 50 145 $4.40 20 42.33 42. 44 84. 40 84. 50 105. 70 212. 80 
30. 81 30.92 67, 60 67,70 146 84.70 135. 10 42.45 42. 56 84. 00 84. 70 105. 90 213. 70 
30. 93 31.00 07. 80 67. 90 147 84. 90 136. 00 42. 57 42. 68 84. 80 84. 90 106. 20 214. 60 
31.01 31.08 68. 00 68. 10 148 85.20 136. 90 42. 69 42. 88 85. 00 85. 10 106. 40 215. 60 
31.09 31.16 68. 20 68. 30 149 85. 40 137. 90 42. 89 43. 00 85. 20 85. 30 106. 70 216. 50 
31.17 31. 36 68. 40 68. 50 150 85. 70 138. 80 43.01 43. 85. 40 85. 50 106. 90 217. 40 
31.37 31.52 68. 60 68. 70 151 85. 90 139. 70 43. 21 43, 32 85. 60 85.70 107. 20 218. 30 
31. 53 31. 64 68. 80 68. 90 152 86. 20 140, 60 43.33 43. 44 85. 80 85. 90 107. 40 219. 30 
31, 65 31.73 69. 00 69. 10 163 86, 40 141. 60 43. 45 86. 00 86. 10 107. 70 220. 20 
31.74 31. 80 69. 20 69. 30 154 86. 70 142. 50 43. 57 43, 76 86. 20 86. 30 107. 90 221. 10 
31, 81 32.00 69. 40 69. 50 155 85. 90 143. 40 43. 43. 89 86. 40 86. 50 108. 20 222. 00 
32.01 32. 10 69. 60 69. 70 156 87. 20 144. 30 43. 44.12 86. 60 86. 70 108. 40 223. 00 
32.11 $2, 28 69. 80 69. 90 167 87. 40 145. 30 44.13 44, 20 86. 80 86. 90 108. 70 223. 00 
32.20 32. 40 70.00 70. 10 158 87. 70 146. 20 44. 21 44. 33 87. 00 87. 10 108. 90 224. 80 
32. 41 32. 50 70. 20 70. 30 159 87. 90 147. 10 44. 44 87. 20 87. 30 109. 20 225. 70 
32, 51 32. 60 70.40 70. 5 160 88. 20 148. 00 44. 45 44. 68 87. 40 87. 50 109. 40 226. 70 
32. 61 32. 80 70. 60 70, 70 161 88. 40 149. 00 44. 44.78 87. 60 87.70 109. 70 227. 60 
32. 81 32. 90 70. 80 70. 90 162 88.70 149. 90° 44. 44. 80 87. 80 87. 90 109. 90 228. 50 
32. 91 33. 08 71.00 71.10 163 88. 90 150. 80 44. 81 44. 84 88. 00 88. 10 110. 20 220. 40 
33. 09 33, 20 71. 20 71.30 104 89, 20 151.70 44.85 44. 88 88. 20 88. 30 110. 40 230. 40 
33. 21 33. 30 71. 40 71. 50 165 89. 40 152. 70 44.89 45. 60 88. 40 88, 50 110. 70 231. 30 
33. 31 33. 40 71. 60 71. 70 166 89. 70 153. 60 88. 60 88. 70 110. 90 232. 20 
33, 41 33. 60 71. 80 71, 90 167 89. 90 154. 50 88, 80 88. 90 111. 20 233. 10 
33.61 22.70 72.00 72. 10 168 90. 20 155, 40 89. 00 89. 10 111, 40 234. 10 
33, 71 33. 88 72, 20 72. 30 169 90. 40 156. 40 89. 20 89. 30 111. 70 235. 00 
33. 80 34.00 72. 40 72. 50 170 90. 70 157. 30 89. 40 89. 50 111. 90 235. 90 
34. 01 34. 10 72. 60 72. 70 171 90. 90 158. 20 89. 60 89. 70 112. 20 236. 80 
34. 11 34. 20 72. 80 72. 90 172 91. 20 159. 10 89. 80 89. 90 112. 40 237. 80 
34.21 34. 40 73. 00 73.10 173 91. 40 160. 10 90. 00 90. 10 112. 70 238. 70 
34.41 34. 50 73.20 73. 30 174 91.70 161. 00 90. 20 90. 30 112.90 239. 60 
34. 51 34. 68 73. 40 73. 50 175 91. 90 161. 90 90. 40 90. 50 113. 20 240. 50 
34. 69 34. 80 73. 60 73.70 176 92. 20 162. 80 90. 60 90. 70 113. 40 241. 50 
34.81 34. 90 73. 80 73. 90 177 92. 40 163. 80 90. 80 90. 90 113.70 242. 40 
34. 91 35. 00 74.00 74. 10 178 92. 70 164. 70 91. 00 91. 10 113. 90 243. 30 
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N Ir III V 
(Primary l. Primary insurance (Primary | (Maximum 
benefit under 1939 amount under family 
modified, benefits) 
Or his primary And the 
insurance | insurance amount maximum 
as determined amount of 
N — 
(c)) is— payable 
Or his average Or his average (as pro- 
monthly wage monthly wage vided in 
(as determined (as determined | preceding sec. 203 (a)) 
under subsec. | paragrap! paragraphs jon the basis 
But not (b)) is— But not of his wages 
At more e wet more subsection | and self- 
least— | than— least— than— employ- 
ment 
income 
shall be— 


$91. 20 $91.30 | Less than $264 | $114. 20 $244. 20 $108.20 $108.30 $322. 90 
91.40 91. 50 265 114. 40 245. 20 108. 40 323. 80 
91. 60 91.70 266 114.70 246. 10 324. 70 
91. 80 91. 90 267 114. 90 247.00 325. 60 
92. 00 92. 10 268 115. 20 247. 90 326. 60 
92. 20 92. 30 269 115.40 248. 90 327. 50 
92. 40 92, 50 270 115.70 240. 80 328. 40 
92. 60 92. 70 271 115. 90 250. 70 $29. 30 
92. 80 92. 90 272 116, 20 251. 60 330. 30 
93.00 93. 10 273 116. 40 252. 60 331. 20 
93. 20 93. 30 274 116, 70 253. 50 332. 10 
93.40 93. 50 275 116. 90 254. 40 138, 20 333. 00 
93.60 93. 70 276 117. 20 255. 30 138. 40 334. 00 
93.80 93. 90 277 117.40 250. 30 138. 70 334, 90 
94.00 93. 10 278 117. 70 257. 20 138. 90 335, 80 
94.20 94. 30 279 117. 90 258. 10 139, 20 336, 70 
94. 40 94. 50 280 118. 20 259. 00 139. 40 337.70 
94. 60 94. 70 281 118. 40 260. 00 139. 70 338. 60 
94. 80 94. 90 282 118.70 260. 90 139. 90 339. 50 
95. 00 95. 10 283 118, 90 261. 80 140, 20 340, 40 
95. 20 95. 30 284 119. 20 262. 70 140. 40 341. 40 
95. 40 95. 50 285 119. 40 263. 70 140, 70 342. 30 
95. 60 95. 70 286 119.70 264. 60 140. 90 343. 20 
95. 80 95. 90 287 119. 90 265. 50 141. 20 344. 10 
96. 00 90. 10 288 120. 20 266. 40 345. 10 
96, 20 96. 30 289 120. 40 267. 40 346, 00 
96. 40 96. 50 290 120. 70 268. 30 346, 20 
96. 60 96. 70 291 120. 90 269, 20 346. 20 
90. 80 96. 90 292 121, 20 270. 10 346. 20 
97. 00 97. 10 293 121, 40 271. 10 346, 20 
97. 20 97. 30 294 121. 70 272. 00 346. 20 
97. 40 97. 50 205 121. 90 272. 90 346. 20 
7. 00 97.70 296 122. 20 273. 80 346. 20 
97. 80 97. 90 297 122. 40 274. 80 346. 20 
98.00 98. 10 298 122. 70 275, 70 346. 20 
98. 20 98. 30 299 122. 90 276. 60 346. 20 
98. 40 98. 50 300 123. 20 277. 50 346. 20 
98. 60 98. 70 301 123. 40 278. 50 346. 20 
98. 80 98. 90 302 123. 70 279.40 346, 20 
99. 00 99. 10 303 123, 90 280. 30 346. 20 
99. 20 99. 30 304 124. 20 281. 20 346. 20 
99. 40 99. 50 305 124. 40 282. 20 $46. 20 
99. 60 99. 70 306 124. 70 283. 10 346. 20 
99. 80 99. 90 307 124. 90 284. 00 346. 20 

100. 00 100. 10 308 125. 20 284. 90 346. 20 

100. 20 100. 30 209 125. 40 285. 90 346. 20 

100. 40 100. 50 310 125. 70 280. 80 346. 20 

100. 60 100. 70 311 125. 90 287. 70 346. 20 

100. 80 100. 90 312 126, 20 288. 60 346. 20 

101. 00 101. 10 313 126, 40 289. 60 346, 20 

101. 20 101. 30 314 126. 70 290. 50 346, 20 

101. 40 101. 50 315 129. 90 291. 40 346. 20 

101. 60 101. 70 316 127. 20 292. 30 346. 20 

101. 80 101. 90 317 127. 40 293. 30 346.20 

102. 00 102. 10 318 127. 70 294. 20 346, 20 

102, 20 102, 30 319 127. 90 295. 10 346, 20 

102. 40 102. 50 320 128, 20 296. 00 346, 20 

102. 60 102. 70 321 128. 40 297. 00 346. 20 

102. 80 102. 90 322 128. 70 297. 90 346. 20 

103. 00 103. 10 323 128. 90 298. 80 346. 20 

103. 20 103. 30 324 129. 299. 70 346. 20 

103. 40 103. 50 325 129. 40 300. 70 346, 20 

103. 60 103. 70 326 129. 70 301. 60 346. 20 

103. 80 103. 90 327 129. 90 302. 50 346. 20 

104. 00 104. 10 328 130. 20 303. 40 346. 20 

104. 20 104. 30 329 130. 40 304. 40 346. 20 

104. 40 104. 50 330 130. 70 305. 30 346, 20 

104. 60 104. 70 331 130. 90 306. 20 346. 20 

104. 80 104. 90 332 131. 20 307. 10 346. 20 

105. 00 105. 10 333 131, 40 308. 10 346. 20 

105. 20 105. 30 334 131. 70 309. 00 346. 20 

105. 40 105. 50 335 131. 90 309. 90 346. 20 

105. 60 105. 70 336 132. 20 310. 80 53. 346. 20 

105. 80 105. 90 337 132. 40 311. 80 153. 70 346. 20 

106. 00 106, 10 338 132. 70 312.70 153. 90 346. 20 

106, 20 106. 30 339 132. 90 313. 60 154, 20 346. 20 

106. 40 106. 50 340 133. 20 314. 50 154. 40 346. 20 

106. 60 106. 70 341 133. 40 315. 50 154. 70 346. 20 

106. 80 106. 90 342 133. 70 316. 40 154.90 346. 20 

107. 00 107. 10 343 133. 90 317. 30 155.20 346. 20 

107. 20 107. 30 344 134. 20 318. 20 155. 40 346. 20 

107. 107. 345 134. 40 319. 20 155, 70 346. 20 

107. 60 . 346 134. 70 320. 10 155. 90 346. 20 

107. 80 107. 90 347 134. 90 321. 00 156. 20 346. 20 

108. 00 108. 10 348 321. 90 156. 40 340. 20 
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wey 11 III IV v 14 11 III 


„Primary insurance (Primary insurance (Primary (Maximum “ ‘Primary insurance insurance Prima: 
benefit under 1939 amount under (Average insurance family benefit under 1939 amount under (Average 8 i 
act, as modified) 1954 act) monthly wage) | amount benefits) act, as modified) 1954 act) monthly wage) | amount benefits) 
payable) payable) 
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“Determinations for computation of primary 
insurance amount 


“(b) (1) The first word in subsection (b) 
(1) of section 215 of such act is deleted and 
the following words are substituted: ‘For 
the purposes of column III of the table ap- 
pearing in subsection (a) of this section an.’ 

“(2) Paragraph 4 of such section 215 (b) 
of such act is amended to read as follows: 

“*(4) In the case of any individual, the 
Secretary shall determine the five or fewer 
full calendar years after his starting date and 
prior to his closing date which, if the months 
of such years and his wages and self-employ- 
ment income for such years were excluded 
in computing his average monthly wage, 
would produce the highest primary insur- 
ance amount. Such months and such wages 
and self-employment income shall be ex- 
cluded for purposes of computing such in- 
dividual’s average monthly wage. In the 
case of any individual who has not less than 
28 quarters of coverage, the maximum num- 
ber of full calendar years determined under 
the first sentence of this paragraph shall be 
increased by the number equal to the 
quotient obtained by dividing the quarters 
of coverage such individual has by 28, except 
that if the quotient so obtained is not a 
whole number, it shall be reduced to the next 
lower whole number.’ 

“(3) Such section 215 (b) of such act is 
further amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following paragraph: 

“*(5) The provisions of this subsection 
shall be applicable only in the case of an 
individual— 


“*(A) with respect to whom not less than 
six of the quarters elapsing after 1950 are 
quarters of coverage and 

„B) (i) who becomes entitled to benefits 
under section 202 (a) or section 223 after 
the second month following the month in 
which the Social Security Amendments of 
1958 are enacted, or (ii) who dies after such 
second month without being entitled to 
benefits under such section 202 (a) or section 
223, or (iii) who files an application for a 
recomputation under section 215 (f) (2) (A) 
after such second month and is (or would, 
but for the provisions of section 215 (f) (6), 
be) entitled to have his primary insurance 
amount recomputed under such section, or 
(iv) who dies after such second month and 
whose survivors are (or would, but for the 
provisions of section 215 (f) (6), be) entitled 
to a recomputation of his primary insurance 
amount under section 215 (f) (4) (A).’ 

„(e) Section 215 (e) of the such act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“*(c) (1) For the purposes of column II 
of the table appearing in subsection (a) of 
this section, an individual’s primary insur- 
ance amount shall be computed as provided 
in, and subject to the limitations specified 
in, (A) this section as in effect prior to the 
enactment of the Social Security Amend- 
ments of 1958, and (B) the applicable pro- 
visions of the Social Security Amendments 
of 1954. 

2) The provisions of this subsection 
shall be applicable only in the case of an 
individual who— 

“*(A) became entitled to benefits under 
section 202 (a) or section 223 prior to the 


second month following the month in which 
the Social Security Amendments of 1958 
were enacted, or 

„B) died prior to such second month 
and was not entitled to benefits under such 
section 202 (a) or such section 223.’ 

„d) Section 215 (d) of such act is 
amended to read as follows: 

„d) (1) For the purposes of column I 
of the table appearing in subsection (a) of 
this section an individual's primary insur- 
ance benefits shall be computed as provided 
in this title as in effect prior to the enact- 
ment of the Social Security Act Amendments 
of 1950 except that— 

“*(A) In the computation of such benefit, 
such individual’s average monthly wage shall 
(in lieu of being determined under section 
209 (f) of such title as in effect prior to the 
enactment of such amendments) be deter- 
mined as provided in subsection (b) of this 
section (but without regard to paragraph 
(5) thereof), except that his starting date 
shall be December 31, 1936. 

“*(B) For purposes of such computation, 
the date he became entitled to old-age in- 
surance benefits shall be deemed to be the 
date he became entitled to primary insur- 
ance benefits. 

“*(C) The 1 percent addition provided for 
in section 209 (e) (2) of this act in effect 
prior to the enactment of the Social Secu- 
rity Act Amendments of 1950 shall be appli- 
cable only with respect to calendar years 
prior to 1951, except that any wages paid in 
any year prior to such year any part of which 
was included in a period of disability shall 
not be counted. 
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“*(D) The provisions of subsection (e) 
shall be applicable to such computation. 

“*(2) Except as provided in paragraph (3) 
of this subsection, the provisions of this 
subsection shall be applicable only in the 
case of an individual— 

„(A, with respect to whom at least one 
of the quarters elapsing prior to 1951 is a 
quarter of coverage, and 

“*(B) who meets the provisions of any of 
the clauses in subparagraph (B) of para- 
graph (5) of subsection (b) of this section. 

“*(3) The provisions of this subsection 
shall not apply in the case of an individual 
who attained age 22 after 1950 and with re- 
spect to whom not less than 6 of the quar- 
ters elapsing after 1950 are quarters of 
coverage.’ 


“Certain wages and self-employment income 
not to be counted 

“(e) (1) Section 215 (e) (1) of such act 
is amended to read as follows: 

“*(1) in computing an individual's aver- 
age monthly wage there shall not be counted 
the excess over $3,600 in the case of any 
calendar year after 1950 and before 1955, the 
excess over $4,200 in the case of any calen- 
dar year after 1954 and before 1959, and the 
excess over $6,000 in the case of any calendar 
year after 1958, of (A) the wages paid to him 
in such year, plus (B) the self-employment 
income credited to such year (as determined 
under section 212);’ 

“(2) Section 215 (e) of such act is 
amended by striking out (d) (4)' each 
place it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
d) 2 

“Recomputation of benefits 

“(f) Section 215 (f) (2) (B) of such act 
is amended to read as follows: 

“*(B) A recomputation pursuant to sub- 
paragraph (A) shall be made as provided in 
subsection (a) of this section and as though 
the individual first became entitled to old- 
age insurance benefits in the month in which 
he filed the application for such recomputa- 
tion, but only if the provisions of subsection 
(b) (4), as amended by section 101 (b) oï 
the Social Security Amendments of 1958 were 
‘not applicable to the last previous computa- 
tion of his primary insurance amount. If 
the provisions of such subsection (b) (4) 
were applicable to such previous computa- 
tion, the recomputation under subparagraph 
(A) of this paragraph shall be made only as 
provided in subsection (a) (other than the 
provisions of paragraphs 2 and 3 of such 
subsection) and for such purposes his average 
monthly wage shall be determined as though 
he became entitled to old-age insurance 
benefits in the month in which he filed the 
application for recomputation under sub- 
paragraph (A), except that, of the provi- 
sions of paragraph (3) of subsection (b), 
only the provisions of subparagraph (A) 
thereof shall be applicable.’ 

“Effective dates 


“(g) (1) The amendments made by sub- 
sections (a), (b), (c), amd (d) shall be 
applicable, in the case of monthly benefits 
under title II of the Social Security Act, for 
months after the second month following the 
month in which this act is enacted, and in 
the case of the lump-sum death payménts 
under such title, with respect to deaths 
occurring after such second month. 

“(2) The amendments made by subsection 
(f) shall apply with respect to the wages and 
‘Self-employment income of an individual 


„(A) files an application for a recomputa- 
tion under section 215 (f) (2) (A) of the 
‘Social Security Act as amended by this act, 
after the second month following the month 
in which this act is enacted and who is (or, 
but for the provision of section 215 (f) (6) of 
such act, would be) entitled to have his 
primary insurance amount recomputed un- 
der such section 215 (f) (2) (A) pursuant to 
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such application; and recomputed benefit 
payable for any month prior to the third 
month following the month in which this 
act is enacted on the basis of such applica- 
tion shall be determined as though this act 
had not been enacted, or 

“(B) dies after such second month and 
whose survivors are (or, but for the provision 
of section 215 (f) (6) of the Social Security 
Act, would be) entitled to a recomputation 
of his primary insurance amount under sec- 
tion 215 (f) (4) (A) of such act. 


“Definition of wages and self-employment 
income 

“Sec. 102. (a) (1) Paragraph (2) of sec- 
tion 209 (a) of the Social Security Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“*(2) That part of remuneration which, 
after remuneration (other than remunera- 
tion referred to in the succeeding subsections 
of this section) equal to $4,200 with respect 
to employment has been paid to an indi- 
vidual during any calendar year after 1954 
and prior to 1959, is paid to such individual 
during such calendar year.’ 

“(2) Section 209 (a) of such act is fur- 
ther amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new paragraph: 

“*(3) That part of remuneration which, 
after remuneration (other than remunera- 
tion referred to in the succeeding subsection 
of this section) equal to $6,000 with respect 
to employment has been paid to an indi- 
vidual during any calendar year after 1958, is 
paid to such individual during such calendar 
year:“. 

“(b) Paragraph (1) of section 211 (b) of 
the Social Security Act is amended to read 
as follows: 

“*(1) That part of the net earnings from 
self-employment which is in excess of— 

„A) For any taxable year ending prior 
to 1955, (i) $3,600 minus (ii) the amount of 
wages paid to such individual during the 
taxable year; and 

„) For any taxable year ending after 
1954 and prior to 1959, (i) $4,200, minus (ii) 
the amount of the wages paid to such indi- 
vidual during the taxable year; and 

“*(C) For any taxable year ending after 
1958, (i) $6,000, minus (ii) the amount of 
wages paid to such individual during the 
taxable year, or.’ 

“Quarter and quarter of coverage 

“Sec. 103. Clauses (ii) and (iii) of section 
213 (a) (2) (B) of the Social Security Act 
are amended to read as follows: 

„) if the wages paid to any individual 
in any calendar year equal $3,600 in the case 
of a calendar year after 1950 and before 
1955, or $4,200 in the case of a calendar year 
after 1954 and before 1959, or $6,000 in the 
case of a calendar year after 1958, each 
quarter of such year shall (subject to clause 
(i)) be a quarter of coverage. 

“*(iii) if an individual has self-employ- 
ment income for a taxable year, and if the 
sum of such income and the wages paid to 
him during such year equals $3,600 in the 
case of a taxable year beginning after 1960 
and ending before 1955, or $4,200 in the 
case of a taxable year ending after 1954 and 
before 1959, or $6,000 in the case of a tax- 
able year ending after 1958, each quarter 
any part of which falls in such year shall 
(subject to clause (i)) be a quarter of covy- 
erage.” 

“Minimum survivors or dependents benefit 

“Sec. 104. (a) Section 202 (m) of the 
Social Security Act is amended by striking 
out ‘$30’ wherever it occurs and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘$40.’ 

“(b) The amendment made by this sec- 
tion shall be applicable with respect to 
monthly benefits under section 202 of the 
Social Security Act for months after the 
second month following the month in which 
this act is enacted. 
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“Maximum benefits 

“Sec. 105. (a) Subsection (a) of section 
203 (a) of the Social Security Act is amended 
to read as follows: 

„ia) Whenever the total of monthly 
benefits to which individuals are entitled 
under section 202 for a month on the basis 
of the wages and self-employment income of 
an insured individual is greater than the 
amount appearing in column V of the table 
in section 215 (a) (1) on the line on which 
appears, in column IV, such insured indi- 
vidual’s primary insurance amount, such 
total of benefits shall, after any deductions 
under this section, after any deductions 
under section 222 (b), and after any deduc- 
tion under section 224, be reduced to such 
amount, except that when any of such indi- 
viduals so entitled would (but for the pro- 
visions of section 202 (k) (2) (A)) be en- 
titled to child’s insurance benefits on the 
wages and self-employment income of one 
or more other insured individuals, such total 
of benefits, after any deductions under this 
section, after any deductions under section 
222 (b), and after any reduction under sec- 
tion 224, shall not be reduced to less than 
the smaller of: (A) the sum of the maxi- 
mum amounts of benefits payable on the 
basis of the wages and self-employment in- 
come of all such insured individuals, or (B) 
$346.20. Whenever a reduction is made 
under this subsection, each benefit, except 
the old-age insurance benefit, be propor- 
tlonately decreased.“ 

“(b) The amendment made by this section 
shall be applicable with respect to monthly 
benefits under section 202 of the Social Se- 
curity Act for months after the second 
month following the month in which this 
act is enacted. 

“Sec. 106. (a) Title II of the Social Secu- 
rity Act is amended by adding after section 
225 the following new section: 

“ ‘Hospitalization and surgical insurance 

“ ‘Eligibility for Insurance 

“ ‘Sec. 226. (a) (1) The cost of hospital or 
nursing home services furnished to any in- 
dividual during any month for which he is 
entitled to monthly benefits under section 
202 (whether or not such berefits are actu- 
ally paid to him) or is deemed entitled to 
such benefits under the provisions of para- 
graph 2, or the cost of such services fur- 
nished to him during the month of his 
death where he ceases to be entitled by rea- 
son of his death, and the cost of surgical 
services which are not of an elective nature, 
shall, subject to the provisions of this sec- 
tion, be paid from the Federal Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance Trust Fund to the hos- 
pital, physician, and nursing home which 

furnished him the services. Services to be 
paid for in accordance with the provisions of 
this section include only services provided in 
the United States. 

“*(2) For purposes of this section, (A) 
any individual who would upon filing appli- 
cation therefore, be entitled to monthly 
benefits for any month under section 202 
shall, if he files application under this sec- 
tion within the time limits prescribed in 
section 202 (j) be deemed, for purposes of 
this section only, to be entitled to benefits for 
such month, (B) such individual shall, 
whether or not he files application under 
this section, be deemed to be entitled to 
benefits under section 202 for such month 
for purposes of determining whether the 
wife, husband, or child of such individual 
comes within the provisions of clause (A) 
hereof, and (C) any individual shall, for 
purposes of this section, be deemed entitled 
to benefits under section 202 if such individ- 
ual could have been deemed under clauses 
(A) or (B) of this paragraph to have been 
so entitled had he not died during such 
month, 

(3) For purposes of paragraph (2), an 
individual's application under this section 
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may, subject to regulations, be filed (wheth- 
er such individual is legally competent or 
incompetent) by any relative or other per- 
son, including the hospital, physician, or 
nursing home furnishing him hospital, sur- 
gical, and nursing home services and, after 
such individual's death, his estate. 

“*(4) Payments may be made for hospital 
services furnished under this section to an 
individual during his first 60 days of hos- 
pitalization in a 12-month period that be- 
gins with the first day of the first month in 
which the individual received hospital serv- 
ices for which a payment is made under this 
section, and during his first 60 days of hos- 
pitalization in each succeeding 12-month 
period; and for nursing home services fur- 
nished under this section to an individual if 
the individual is transferred to the nursing 
home from the hospital, and if the services 
are for an illness or condition associated 
with that for which he received hospital 
services: Provided, That the number of days 
of nursing home services for which payments 
may be made shall, in any 12-month period 
as described above, not exceed 120 less the 
number of days of hospital services (in the 
same 12-month period) for which payments 
are made under this section. 

“*(5) The provisions of section 205 relat- 
ing to the making and review of determina- 
tions shall be applicable to determinations 
as to whether the costs of hospital, nursing 
home, and surgical services furnished an in- 
dividual may be paid for out of the Federal 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Trust Fund 
under this subsection, and the amount of 
such payment. 


“Description of Hospital, Nursing Home, 
and Surgical Services 


“*(b) (1) For purposes of this section, the 
term “hospital services” means the following 
services, drugs, and appliances furnished by 
a hospital to any individual as a bed patient: 
bed and board and such nursing services, 
laboratory services, ambulance services, use 
of operating room, staff services, and other 
services, drugs, and appliances as are cus- 
tomarily furnished by such hospital to its 
bed patients either through its own em- 
ployees or through persons with whom it has 
made arrangements for such services, drugs, 
or appliances; the term “hospital services” 
includes such medical care as is generally 
furnished by hospitals as an essential part 
of hospital care for bed patients; such term 
shall include care in hospitals described in 
paragraph (1) of subsection (d); such term 
shall not include care in any tuberculosis or 
mental hospital. 

“*(2) The term “nursing home services” 
means skilled nursing care, related medical 
and personal services and accompanying bed 
and board furnished by a facility which is 
equipped to provide such services, and (A) 
which is operated in connection with a hos- 
pital, or (B) in which such skilled nursing 
care and medical services are prescribed by, 
or are performed under the general direction 
of, persons licensed to practice medicine or 
surgery in the State. 

“*(3) The term “surgical services” means 
surgical procedures (other than elective sur- 
gery) provided in a hospital, or in case of an 
emergency or for minor surgery, provided in 
the outpatient department of a hospital or 
in a doctor's office. Surgical services may 
include oral surgery when provided in a hos- 
pital. The term “elective surgery” means 
surgery that is requested by the patient, but 
which in the opinion of cognizant medical 
authority is not medically required. 

“ ‘Free Choice by Patient 

„e) (1) Any individual referred to in 
paragraphs (1) and (2) of subsection (a) 
may obtain the hospital or nursing home 
services for which payment to the hospital 
or nursing home is provided by this section 
from any hospital or nursing home which 
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has entered into an agreement under this 
section, which admits such individual and 
to which such individual has been referred 
by a physician or (in the case of hospital or 
nursing home services furnished in conjunc- 
tion with oral surgery) dentist licensed by 
the State in which svch individual resides or 
the hospital or nursing home is located, upon 
a determination by the physician or dentist 
that hospitalization or nursing home care 
for such individual is medically necessary; 
except that such referral shall not be re- 
quired in an emergency situation which 
makes such a requirement impractical. 

“*(2) Any individual referred to in para- 
graphs (1) and (2) of subsection (a) may, 
with respect to the surgical services for which 
payment is provided by this section, freely 
select the surgeon of his choice, provided 
that the surgeon is certified by the American 
Board of Surgery or is a member of the Amer- 
ican College of Surgeons except that such 
certification shall not be required in cases of 
emergency where the life of the patient 
would be endangered by any delay, or in such 
other cases where such certification is not 
practicable, and except that, in the case of 
oral surgery, such individual may select a 
duly licensed dentist. 

“*(3) Regulations under this section shall 
provide for payments (in such amounts and 
upon such conditions as may be prescribed 
in such regulations) to (A) hospitals for hos- 
pital services rendered in emergency situa- 
tions to individuals referred to in paragraphs 
(1) and (2) of subsection (a) by hospitals 
which have not entered into an agreement 
under this section, and (B) physicians for 
surgical services rendered by physicians not 
certified by the American Board of Surgery 
or not members of the American College of 
Surgery. 

Agreements With Hospitals, Nursing 

Homes, and Providers of Surgical Services 


„d) (1) Any institution (other than a 
tuberculosis or mental hospital) shall be 
eligible to enter into an agreement for pay- 
ment from the Federal Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance Trust Fund of the cost of 
hospital or nursing home serivces furnished 
to individuals referred to in paragraphs (1) 
and (2) of subsection (a) if it is licensed as a 
hospital or nursing home pursuant to the law 
of the State in which it is located. 

2) Each agreement with a hospital un- 
der this section shall cover all hospital serv- 
ices included under subsection (b) (which 
services shall be listed in the agreement), 
shall provide that such services shall be fur- 
nished in semiprivate accommodations if 
available unless other accommodations are 
required for medical reasons, or are occupied 
at the request of the patient, shall be made 
upon such other terms and conditions as are 
consistent with the efficient and economical 
administration of this section, and shall con- 
tinue in force for such period and be ter- 
minable upon such notice as may be agreed 


upon, 

3) An agreement with a hospial or 
nursing home under this section shall pro- 
vide for payment, under the conditions and 
to the extent provided in this section, of the 
cost of hospital and nursing home services 
which are furnished individuals referred to in 
paragraphs (1) and (2) of subsection (a): 
Provided, That no such payment shall be 
made for services for which the hospital or 
nursing home has already been paid (exclud- 
ing payments by such individuals for which 
reimbursement to them by the hospital has 
been assured); but no such agreement shall 
provide for payment with respect to hospital 
or nursing home services furnished to an 
individual unless the hospital or nursing 
home obtains written certification by the 
physician (if any) who referred him pur- 
suant to subsection (c) that his hospitaliza- 
tion or care in the nursing home was med- 
ically necessary and, with respect to any 
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period during which such services were fur- 
nished, written certification by such indi- 
vidual’s attending physician during that 
period that such services were medically nec- 
essary. The amount of the payments under 
any such agreement shall be determined on 
the basis of the reasonable cost incurred by 
the hospital or nursing home for all bed 
patients, or, when use of such a basis is im- 
practical for the hospital or nursing home 
or inequitable to the institution or the Fed- 
eral Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Trust 
Fund, on a reasonably equivalent basis 
which takes account of pertinent factors 
with respect to services furnished to indi- 
viduals referred to in paragraphs (1) and (2) 
of subsection (a). Any such agreement 
shall preclude the hospital or nursing home 
with which the agreement is made from re- 
quiring payments from individuals for serv- 
ices, payment of the cost of which is pro- 
vided by this section, after it has been noti- 
fied that the cost of such services is payable 
from the Federal Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance Trust Fund, except that it may re- 
quire payments from such individuals for 
the additional cost of accommodations occu- 
pied by them at their request which are more 
expensive than semiprivate accommodations. 

“*(4) Except as provided by regulation, no 
agreement may provide for payments (A) 
to any Federal hospital, or to any other 
hospital for hospital services which it is obli- 
gated by contract with the United States 
(other than an agreement under this sec- 
tion) to furnish at the expense of the United 
States, or (B) to any hospital for hospital 
services which it is required by law or obli- 
gated by contract with a State or subdivision 
thereof to furnish at public expense except 
where the eligibility of the individual for 
such services is determined by application 
of a means test. 

65) No supervision or control over the 
details of administration or operation, or 
over the selection, tenure, or compensation 
of personnel, shall be exercised under the 
authority of this section over any hospital 
or nursing home which has entered into an 
agreement under this section. 

“*(6) Agreements under this subsection 
shall be made with the hospital or nursing 
home providing the services, but this para- 
graph shall not preclude representation of 
such institution by any individual, associa- 
tion, or organization authorized by the in- 
stitution to act on its behalf. 

“*(7) The Secretary shall enter into agree- 
ments with qualified providers of surgical 
services as defined in paragraph (2) of sub- 
section (c). Such agreements shall stipu- 
late that the rates of payment agreed on 
shall constitute full payment for these serv- 
ices. Such agreements may be made with 
any qualified individual, or with any asso- 
ciation or organization authorized by the 
surgeons, dentists, or physicians to act in 
their behalf. 

“*(8) Nothing in such agreements or in 
this act shall be construed to give the Sec- 
retary supervision or control over the prac- 
tice of medicine or the manner in which 
medical services are provided. 

“"(9) Except to the extent the Secretary 
has made provision pursuant to subsection 
(h) for the making of payments to hospitals 
and nursing homes by a private nonprofit 
organization or for the making of payments 
to physicians, dentists, and surgeons by their 
designated representatives, he shall from 
time to time determine the amount to be 
paid to such provider of service under an 
agreement with respect to services furnished, 
and shall certify such amount to the Man- 
aging Trustee of the Federal Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance Trust Fund, except that 
such amount shall, prior to certification, be 
reduced or increased, as the case may be, 
by any sum by which the Secretary finds 
that the amount paid to the provider of 
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services for any prior period was greater or 
less than the amount which should have 
been paid to it for such period. The Man- 
aging Trustee prior to audit or settlement 
by the General Accounting Office, shall make 
payment from the Federal Old-Age Surviv- 
ors Insurance Trust Fund, at the time or 
times fixed by the Secretary, in accordance 
with such certification. 


“‘Nondisclosure of Information 


ge) Information concerning an individ- 
ual, obtained from him or from any physi- 
cian, dentist, nurse, hospital, nursing home, 
or other person pursuant to or as a result of 
the administration of this section, shall be 
held confidential (except for statistical pur- 
poses) and shall not be disclosed or be open 
to public inspection in any manner revealing 
the identity of the individual or other per- 
son from whom the information was ob- 
tained or to whom the information pertains, 
except as may be necessary for the proper 
administration of this section. Any person 
who shall violate any provision of this sub- 
section shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and, upon conviction thereof, shall 
be punished by a fine not exceeding $1,000 
or by imprisonment not exceeding 1 year, or 
both. 


„Medical and Hospital Services Under 
Workmen's Compensation 


„f) The provisions of subsection (a) 
shall not be applicable to any services which 
an individual required by reason of any in- 
jury, disease, or disability on account of 
which such services are being received or the 
cost thereof paid for, or upon application 
therefor would be received or paid for, under 
a workmen’s compensation law or plan of the 
United States or of any State, unless equi- 
table reimbursement to the Federal Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance Fund for the pay- 
ments hereunder with respect to such serv- 
ices have been made or assured pursuant to 
agreements or working arrangements nego- 
tiated between the Secretary and the appro- 
priate public agency. Notwithstanding the 
above sentence, if (1) the individual's en- 
titlement to receive such services (or to have 
the cost thereof paid for) under such a work- 
men’s compensation law or plan is in doubt 
when such services are required, (2) the cost 
of such services is otherwise payable from 
the Federal Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
Trust Fund pursuant to this section, and (3) 
the individual makes an appropriate appli- 
cation under such workmen’s compensation 
law or plan and agrees, in the event that he 
is subsequently determined to be entitled to 
receive such services (or to have the cost 
thereof paid for) under such law, to reim- 
burse the Federal Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance Trust Fund in the amount of any 
loss it might suffer through its payment for 
such services, then the cost of such services 
may be paid from such Trust Fund in ac- 
cordance with this section. In any case in 
which the cost of services is paid from the 
Federal Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
Trust Fund pursuant to the immediately 
preceding sentence, or is paid from such 
Trust Fund with respect to any such injury, 
disease, or disability for which no reimburse- 
ment to such Trust Fund has been made or 
assured pursuant to the first sentence of this 
subsection, the United States shall, unless 
not permitted under the law of the appli- 
cable State (other than the District of Co- 
Tumbia) be subrogated to all rights of such 
individual, or of the provider of services to 
which payments under this section with re- 
spect to such services are made, to be paid 
or reimbursed pursuant to such workmen’s 
compensation law or plan for such payments. 
All amounts recovered pursuant to this sub- 
section shall be deposited in the Treasury of 
the United States to the creidt of the Fed- 
E and Survivors Insurance Trust 
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„Regulations and Functions of Advisory 
Council 

(g) All regulations specifically author- 
ized by this section shall be prescribed by the 
Secretary. In administering this section, the 
Secretary shall consult with a National Ad- 
visory Health Council consisting of the Com- 
missioner of Social Security, who shall serve 
as Chairman ex officio, and 8 members ap- 
pointed by the Secretary. Four of the eight 
appointed members shall be persons who are 
outstanding in fields pertaining to hospital 
and health activities, and the other four 
members shall be appointed to represent the 
consumers of hospital, nursing-home, and 
surgical services, and shall be persons famil- 
lar with the need for such services by eligible 
groups. Each appointed member shall hold 
officer for a term of 4 years, except that any 
member appointed to fill a vacancy occurring 
prior to the expiration of the term for which 
his predecessor was appointed shall be ap- 
pointed for the remainder of such term, and 
the terms of office of the members first taking 
office shall expire, as described by the Secre- 
tary at the time of appointment, two at the 
end of the first year, two at the end of the 
second year, two at the end of the third year, 
and two at the end of the fourth year after 
the date of appointment. An appointed 
member shall not be eligible to serve contin- 
uously for more than two terms but shall be 
eligible for reappointment if he has not 
served immediately preceding his reappoint- 
ment. The Council is authorized to appoint 
such special advisory and technical commit- 
tees as may be useful in carrying out its 
functions. Appointed Council members and 
members of advisory or technical commit- 
tees, while serving on business of the Coun- 
cil, shall receive compensation at rates fixed 
by the Secretary, but not exceeding $50 per 
day, and shall also be entitled to receive an 
allowance for actual and necessary travel 
and subsistence expenses while so serving 
away from their places of residence. The 
Council shall meet as frequently as the Sec- 
retary deems necessary, but not less than 
once each year. Upon request by three or 
more members it shall be the duty of the Sec- 
retary to call a meeting of the Council. 


“Utilization of Private Nonprofit 
Organizations 


„) (1) The Secretary may utilize, to the 
extent provided herein, the services of private 
nonprofit organizations exempt from Federal 
income taxation under section 501 of the 
Internal Revenue Code which (A) represents 
qualified provideds of hospital, nursing home, 
or surgical services, or (B) operate voluntary 
insurance plans under which agreements, 
similar to those provided for under subsec- 
tion (d), are made with hospitals, nursing 
homes, and physicians for defraying the 
cost of services. Such organizations shall be 
utilized by the Secretary to the extent that 
he can make satisfactory agreements with 
them and to the extent he determines that 
such utilization will contribute to the ef- 
fective and economical administration of this 
section. Such agreements shall not dele- 
gate (A) his functions relating to determina- 
tions as to whether the costs of hospital, 
nursing home, and surgical services fur- 
nished an individual may be paid for out 
of the Federal Old-Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance Trust Fund under this section and the 
amount of such payment, and (B) his func- 
tions relating to the making of regulations. 

“*(2) An agreement under paragraph (1) 
shall provide for payment from the Federal 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Trust 
Fund to the organization of the amounts 
paid out by such organization to hospitals, 
nursing homes, physicians, and dentists, un- 
der this section and of the cost of adminis- 
tration determined by the Secretary to be 
necesary and proper for carrying out such 
organization’s functions under its agreement 
pursuant to this subsection. Such payments 
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to any organization shall be made either in 
advance on the basis of estimates by the 
Secretary or as reimbursement, as may be 
agreed upon by the organization and the 
Secretary, and adjustments may be made in 
subsequent payments on account of over- 
payments or underpayments previously 
made to the organization under this sub- 
section. Such payments shall be made by 
the Managing Trustee of the Trust Fund 
on certification by the Secretary and at such 
time or times as the Secretary may specify 
and shall be made prior to audit or settle- 
ment by the General Accounting Office. 

“*(3) An agreement under paragraph (1) 
with any organization may require any of 
its officers or employees certifying payments 
or disbursing funds pursuant to the agree- 
ment, or otherwise participating in its per- 
formance, to give surety bond to the United 
States in such amount as the Secretary may 
deem necessary, and may provide for the 
payment of the cost of such bond from the 
Federal Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
Trust Fund. 


“ ‘Certifying and Disbursing Officers 


“*(i) (1) No individual designated by the 
Secretary pursuant to an agreement under 
this section, as a certifying officer shall, in 
the absence of gross negligence or intent to 
defraud the United States, be liable with 
respect to any payments certified by him 
under this section. 

“*(2) No disbursing officer shall, in the 
absence of gross negligence or intent to de- 
fraud the United States, be liable with re- 
spect to any payment by him under this 
section if it was based upon a voucher signed 
by a certifying officer designated as provided 
in paragraph (1). 

“Adjustments in Cash Benefits 


“*(j) For purposes of section 204, any pay- 
ment under this section to any hospital, 
nursing home, physician, or dentist, with 
respect to hospital, nursing home, or surgi- 
cal services furnished an individual shall be 
regarded as a payment to such individual.” 

“(b) The amendments made by subsec- 
tion (a) shall be effective on the first day of 
the 12th calendar month after the month in 
which this act is enacted. 

“(c) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 226 (a) (2) of the Social Security 
Act, as amended by this act, and subsection 
(b) of this section, applications filed under 
such section 226 which would otherwise be 
valid shall, subject to regulations of the 
Secretary, be considered valid even though 
filed more than 3 months prior to the effec- 
tive date of this act, but not if filed prior 
to the first day of the fourth calendar month 
after the month in which this act is enacted. 


“TITLE UI—AMENDMENTS TO THE INTERNAL 
REVENUE CODE OF 1954 
“Taz on self-employment income 

“Sec. 201. Section 1401 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 is amended to read as 
follows: 

“In addition to other taxes, there shall 
be imposed for each taxable year, on the 
self-employment income of every individual, 
a tax as follows: 

“*(1) in the case of any taxable year be- 
ginning after December 31, 1958, and before 
January 1, 1961, the tax shall be equal to 
5% percent of the amount of the self-em- 
ployment income for such taxable year; 

2) in the case of any taxable year be- 
ginning after December 31, 1960, and before 
January 1, 1965, the tax shall be equal to 
6 percent of the amount of the self-em- 
ployment income for such taxable year; 

“*(3) in the case of any taxable year be- 
ginning after December 31, 1964, and before 
January 1, 1970, the tax shall be equal to 
694 percent of the amount of the self-em- 
ployment income for such taxable year; 

“*(4) in the case of any taxable year be- 
ginning after December 31, 1969, and be- 
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fore January 1, 1975, the tax shall be equal 
to 7½ percent of the amount of the self- 
employment income for such taxable year; 

“*(5) in the case of any taxable year be- 
ginning after December 31, 1974, the tax 
shall be equal to 8½ percent of the amount 
of the self-employment income for such tax- 
able year.’ 

“Definition of self-employment income 

“Sec. 202. (a) Subparagraph (B) of sec- 
tion 1402 (b) (1) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 is amended to read as follows: 

„B) for any taxable year ending after 
1954 and before 1959, (i) $4,200, minus (ii) 
the amount of the wages paid to such indi- 
vidual during the taxable year; and’ 

“(b) Paragraph 1 of section 1402 (b) of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subparagraph: 

“*(C) for any taxable year ending after 
1958, (1) $6,000, minus (ii) the amount of 
wages paid to such individual during the 
taxable year; or’ 

“Tax on employees 

“Src. 203. Section 3101 of the Internal Rey- 
enue Code of 1954 is amended to read as 
follows: 

“In addition to other taxes, there is hereby 
imposed on the income of every individual 
a tax equal to the following percentages of the 
wages (as defined in section 3121 (a)) re- 
ceived by him with respect to employment 
(as defined in section 3121 (b))— 

1) with respect to wages received dur- 
ing the calendar years 1959 and 1960, the 
rate shall be 3½ percent; 

2) with respect to wages received dur- 
ing the calendar years 1961 to 1964, both 
inclusive, the rate shall be 4 percent; 


3) with respect to wages received dur- 


ing the calendar years 1965 to 1969, both in- 
clusive, the rate shall be 444 percent; 

“*(4) with respect to wages received dur- 
ing the calendar years 1970 to 1974, both 
inclusive, the rate shall be 5 percent; and 

“*(5) with respect to wages received after 
December 31, 1974, the rate shall be 514 per- 
cent.’ 

“Tax on employers 

“Sec. 204. Section 3111 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 is amended to read as 
follows: 

“ ‘In addition to other taxes, there is here- 
by imposed on every employer an excise tax, 
with respect to having individuals in his 
employ, equal to the following percentages 
of the wages (as defined in section 3121 (a)) 
paid by him with respect to employment (as 
defined in section 3121 (b))— 

“*(1) with respect to wages paid during 
the calendar years 1959 and 1960, the rate 
shall be 314 percent; 

2) with respect to wages paid during 
the calendar years 1961 to 1964, both in- 
clusive, the rate shall be 4 percent; 

“*(3) with respect to wages paid during 
the calendar years 1965 to 1969, both inclu- 
sive, the rate shall be 4½ percent; 

“"(4) with respect to wages paid during 
the calendar years 1970 to 1974, both inclu- 
sive, the rate shall be 5 percent; 

“*(5) with respect to wages paid after 
December 31, 1974, the rate shall be 514 
percent,’ 

“General provisions 

“Sec. 205. (a) Section 3121 (a) of the In- 
ternal Revnue Code of 1954 (relating to the 
definition of wages) is amended by striking 
out ‘$4,200’ wherever it appears and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof ‘$6,000.’ 

“(b) Section 3122 of such Code (relating 
to Federal service) is amended by striking 
out 84, 200“ wherever it occurs and inserting 
in lieu thereof ‘$6,000.” 

“(c) The amendments made by subsec- 
tions (a) and (b) shall be applicable only 
with respect to remuneration paid after 1958. 
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“Refund 

“Sec. 206. (a) Paragraph (1) of section 

6413 (c) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 is amended to read as follows: 
%) In general: If by reason of an em- 
ployee receiving wages from more than one 
employer during a calendar year after the 
calendar year 1950 and prior to the calendar 
year 1955, the wages received by him during 
such year exceed $3,600, the employee shall 
be entitled (subject to the provisions of sec- 
tion 31 (b)) to a credit or refund of any 
amount of tax, with respect to such wages, 
imposed by section 1400 of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1939 and deducted from the 
employee's wages (whether or not paid to 
the Secretary or his delegate), which exceeds 
the tax with respect to the first $3,600 of 
such wages received; or if by reason of an 
employee receiving wages from more than 
one employer (A) during any calendar year 
after 1954 and prior to the calendar year 
1959, the wages received by him during such 
year exceed $4,200, or (B) the wages received 
by him during any calendar year after 1958 
exceed $6,000, the employee shall be entitled 
(subject to the provisions of section 31 (b) ) 
to a credit or refund of any amount of tax, 
with respect to such wages, imposed by sec- 
tion 3101 and deducted from the employee's 
wages (whether or not paid to the Secretary 
or his delegate), whick exceeds the tax with 
respect to the first $4,200 of such wages re- 
ceived in such calendar year after 1954 and 
before 1959, or which exceeds the tax with 
respect to the first $6,000 of such wages 
received in such calendar year after 1958.’ 

“(b) Subparagraph (A) of section 6413 (c) 
(2) of such code is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(A) Federal employees: In the case of 
remuneration received from the United 
States or a wholly owned instrumentality 
thereof during any calendar year, each head 
of a Federal agency or instrumentality who 
makes a return pursuant to section 3122 and 
each agent, designated by the head, of a Fed- 
eral agency or instrumentality, who makes a 
return pursuant to such section shall, for 
purposes of this subsection, be deemed a sep- 
arate employer, and the term “wages” in- 
clude for purposes of this subsection the 
amount, not to exceed $3,600 for the calendar 
year 1951, 1952, 1953, or 1954, $4,200 for the 
calendar year 1955, 1956, 1957, or 1958, or 
$6,000 for any calendar year after 1958, de- 
termined by each such head or agent as 
constituting wages paid to an employee.’ 

“TITLE I 
“Amendment preserving relationship be- 
tween railroad retirement and old-age, sur- 
vors, and disability insurance ` 

“Sec. 301. Section 1 (q) of the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937, as amended, is 
amended by striking out ‘1956’ and inserting 
in lieu thereof 1958.“ 


“TITLE IV—PUBLIC ASSISTANCE AMENDMENTS 


“Sec. 401. Section 3 of the Social Security 
Act (relating to payments to the States for 
purposes of old-age assistance) is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 

„%% (1) From the sums appropriated 
therefor, the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
pay to each State which has an approved plan 
for old-age assistance and which is qualified 
under this subsection, for each quarter, be- 
ginning with the quarter commencing Octo- 
ber 1, 1958, in the case of any State, an 
amount (in addition to the amount paid to 
such State under the provisions of subsection 
(a)) which shall be used exclusively for old- 
age assistance and which shall be equal to 25 
percent of the total amounts which would 
(except for the provisions of this subsection) 
be expended during such quarter as old-age 
assistance in the form of money payments 
under the State plan. 
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“*(2) A State shall be qualified to receive 
the amount provided by paragraph (1) with 
respect to any quarter, beginning with the 
quarter commencing October 1, 1958— 

“*(A) if such State has filed with the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare, at 
such time (prior to the beginning of such 
quarter) and in such form as such Secretary 
shall by regulations prescribe, a certificate 
stating that the average monthly expendi- 
ture from State funds per recipient under 
the State plan for such quarter will not be 
less than the average monthly expenditure 
from State funds per recipient under such 
plan for the two quarters immediately pre- 
ceding the quarter commencing October 1, 
1958; and 

„) if, in the case of any quarter occur- 
ring after the quarter commencing January 
1, 1958, the average monthly expenditure 
from State funds per recipient under the 
State plan for the second quarter immedi- 
ately preceding such quarter has not been 
less than the average monthly expenditure 
from State funds per recipient under such 
plan for the two quarters immediately pre- 
ceding the quarter commencing October 1, 
1958. 

3) Such amounts shall be computed 
and paid in the manner provided by subsec- 
tion (b) for the computing and paying of 
amounts provided for in subsection (a).“ 

“Sec. 402. Section 403 of the Social Secu- 
rity Act (relating to payments to the States 
for purposes of aid to dependent children) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“*(c) (1) From the sums appropriated 
therefor, the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
pay to each State which has an approved 
plan for aid to dependent children and which 
is qualified under this subsection, for each 
quarter, be with the quarter com- 
mencing October 1, 1958, in the case of any 
State, an amount (in addition to the amount 
paid to such State under the provisions of 
subsection (a) which shall be used exclu- 
sively for aid to dependent children and 
which shall be equal to 25 percent of the 
total amounts which would (except for the 
provisions of this subsection) be expended 
during such quarter as aid to dependent 
children in the form of money payments 
under the State plan. 

“*(2) A State shall be qualified to receive 
the amount provided by paragraph (1) with 
respect to any quarter, beginning with the 
quarter commencing October 1, 1958— 

““(A) if such State has filed with the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
at such time (prior to the beginning of such 
quarter) and in such form as such Secretary 
shall by regulations prescribe, a certificate 
stating that the average monthly expendi- 
ture from State funds per recipient under 
the State plan for such quarter will not be 
less than the average monthly expenditure 
from State funds per recipient under such 
plan for the two quarters immediately pre- 
ceding the quarter commencing October 1, 
1958; and 

„) if, in the case of any quarter oc- 
curring after the quarter commencing Jan- 
uary 1, 1958, the average monthly expendi- 
ture from State funds per recipient under the 
State plan for the second quarter immedi- 
ately preceding such quarter has not been 
less than the average monthly expenditure 
from State funds per recipient under such 
plan for the two quarters immediately preced- 
ing the quarter commencing October 1, 1958. 

“*(3) Such amounts shall be computed and 
paid in the manner provided by subsection 
(b) for the computing and paying of 
amounts provided for in subsection (a).’ 

“Sec. 403. Section 1003 of the Social Se- 
curity Act (relating to payments to the 
States for purposes of aid to the blind) is 
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amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

%%) (1) From the sums appropriated 
therefor, the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
pay to each State which has an approved 
plan for aid to the blind and which is quali- 
fied under this subsection, for each quarter, 
beginning with the quarter commencing Oc- 
tober 1, 1958, in the case of any State, an 
amount (in addition to the amount paid to 
such State under the provisions of subsec- 
tion (a)) which shall be used exclusively for 
aid to the blind and which shall be equal 
to 25 percent of the total amounts which 
would (except for the provisions of this sub- 
section) be expended during such quarter as 
aid to the blind in the form of money pay- 
ments under the State plan. 

“*(2) A State shall be qualified to receive 
the amount provided by paragraph (1) with 
respect to any quarter, beginning with the 
quarter commencing October 1, 1958— 

“*(A) if such State has filed with the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare, at 
such time (prior to the beginning of such 
quarter) and in such form as such Secretary 
shall by regulations prescribe, a certificate 
stating that the average monthly expendi- 
ture from State funds per recipient under the 
State plan for such quarter will not be less 
than the average monthly expenditure from 
State funds per recipient under such plan for 
the two quarters immediately preceding the 
quarter commencing October 1, 1958; and 

%) if. in the case of any quarter oc- 
curring after the quarter commencing Jan- 
uary 1, 1958, the average monthly expendi- 
ture from State funds per recipient under 
the State plan for the second quarter im- 
mediately preceding such quarter has not 
been less than the average monthly expendi- 
ture from State funds per recipient under 
such plan for the two quarters immediately 
preceding the quarter commencing October 
1, 1958. 

3) Such amounts shall be computed 
and paid in the manner provided by sub- 
section (b) for the computing and paying 
of amounts provided for in subsection (a).’ 

“Src. 404. Section 1403 of the Social Secu- 
rity Act (relating to payments to the States 
for purposes of aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled) is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new subsec- 
tion: 

“*(c) (1) From the sums appropriated 
therefor, the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
pay to each State which has an approved 
plan for aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled and which is qualified under this 
subsection, for each quarter, beginning with 
the quarter commencing October 1, 1958, in 
the case of any State, an amount (in addi- 
tion to the amount paid to such State under 
the provisions of subsection (a)) which 
shall be used exclusively for aid to the per- 
manently and totally disabled and which 
shall be equal to 25 percent of the total 
payments which would (except for the pro- 
visions of this subsection) be expended dur- 
ing such quarter as aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled in the form of money 
payments under the State plan. 

“*(2) A State shall be qualified to receive 
the amount provided by paragraph (1) with 
respect to any quarter, beginning with the 
quarter commencing October 1, 1958— 

“*(A) if such State has filed with the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, at such time (prior to the beginning 
of such quarter) and in such form as such 
Secretary shall by regulations prescribe, a 
certificate stating that the average monthly 
expenditure from State funds per recipient 
under the State plan for such quarter will 
not be less than the average monthly ex- 
penditure from State funds per recipient 
under such plan for the two quarters im- 
mediately preceding the quarter commenc- 
ing October 1, 1958; and 
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“*(B) if, in the case of any quarter oc- 
curring after the quarter commencing Jan- 
uary 1, 1958, the average monthly expendi- 
ture from State funds per recipient under 
the State plan for the second quarter im- 
mediately preceding such quarter has not 
been less than the average monthly expendi- 
ture from State funds per recipient under 
such plan for the two quarters immediately 
preceding the quarter commencing October 
1, 1958. 

“*(3) Such amounts shall be computed 
and paid in the manner provided by sub- 
section (b) for the computing and paying 
of amounts provided for in subsection (a).’” 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, Iam one 
in whose breast hope springs eternal. 
I refuse to stop hoping that Congress, 
representing the American people, will 
recognize that one of its great moral re- 
sponsibilities is to see to it that before 
it adjourns, justice is done to the elderly 
people of this country. 

I hold to the view that the pending 
bill needs to be greatly expanded. There- 
fore, I offer as a substitute the so-called 
Morse omnibus social security bill, 
which has been pending before the Com- 
mittee on Finance for some time. It in- 
cludes not only improvements in provi- 
sions in the social security system as it 
now exists, but it also includes a health 
insurance program. 

I wish briefly to discuss the provisions 
of my bill, which I offer in the form of 
an amendment, in substitution for the 
pending bill. 

Mr. President, the bizarre economic 
situation we are in today—a record high 
in the cost of living coupled with unem- 
ployment and distress throughout the 
country—points up the fact that no 
change has been made in the amount of 
social security benefits since 1954. 

It is obvious that older Americans, 
largely people living on fixed incomes, 
have steadily been victimized by the 
sharp rise in prices in these 4 years, 
which now stand at an alltime high. 

It has become axiomatic that a grow- 
ing American economy over the decades 
will be accomplished by a slowly rising 
price level. If that is to be an inevitable 
accompaniment of full employment— 
and right now we are seeing that it is 
even accompanying unemployment—so- 
ciety cannot permit those retired from 
the labor force to pay the price in re- 
duced living standards they are now pay- 
ing. 

This group is the first to be victimized 
by our present economic condition. 
Higher costs of food and other necessities 
have shrunk their benefit dollars, and 
as employment opportunities decline, 
their possibilities of supplementing their 
meager incomes decreases with every 
passing day. 

Inasmuch as the older worker is often 
the first to be laid off, many men and 
women have recently found it necessary 
to apply for their benefits. Almost half 
a million more people are relying on 
their social security benefits as a primary 
source of income than were doing so 6 
months ago. 

I am also concerned with the fact 
that our social security system ignores 
what has often been called the greatest 
single unmet need of the aged—medical 
care. Yesterday the Senator from Min- 
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nesota [Mr. HUMPHREY] made a brilliant 
speech on the floor of the Senate re- 
garding the need for a hospital-care 
program. He restricted his remarks to 
his proposed amendment having to do 
with hospitalization benefits for the 
aged. My substitute amendment goes 
further. Based upon the principle of 
health insurance, it provides not only 
hospitalization, but also surgical care. 
It transgresses not one iota on the pri- 
vate practice of medicine. I am aware 
of the fact, of course, that the medical 
profession is opposed to my type of 
amendment, because doctors fear it 
might lead—it might lead—to socialized 
medicine. 

However, I do not propose to fail to 
carry out my obligation to the aged of 
trying to have enacted some legislation 
which will remove from them the con- 
stant lurking fear that they may be 
confronted with lingering disease with- 
out the wherewithal with which to alle- 
viate their suffering to the maximum ex- 
tent that medical science is able to al- 
leviate it. 

Our Government must have a social 
conscience. I believe we can protect the 
doctors in their very important and jus- 
tiflable right to the private practice of 
medicine. At the same time the Govern- 
ment must carry out its obligations 
which go along with a governmental so- 
cial conscience. Therefore, I shall not 
be deterred by the medical profession 
from continuing my fight in the Senate 
for a health insurance program for the 
people of this country, because I believe 
the people are entitled to it. It is a test 
of whether we are going to take ad- 
vantage of the modern advances of 
science, particularly medical science, and 
see to it that all our people will be as- 
sured of an opportunity to benefit from 
those advances. 

While the cost-of-living index has 
gone up generally by 20 percent in the 
last 10 years, the cost of medical care 
has gone up by about 40 percent and 
hospital costs are up 75 percent. 

Oh, Mr. President, I know that we took 
a licking this morning on a proposal for 
a 10 percent increase in retirement bene- 
fits. The Yarborough amendment was 
defeated. Therefore, it can be said—in 
fact, it has been said—“You do not have 
a ghost of a chance. The Yarborough 
amendment was defeated.” 

The question presents itself: If some 
of us believe a piece of proposed legisla- 
tion pending before the Senate is not 
adequate, and we are satisfied that we 
do not have the votes to get more ade- 
quate legislation, should we let the rec- 
ord close without a statement about a 
proposal by us that would provide ade- 
quate legislation? 

It has been my position time and time 
again that I have the duty, in represent- 
ing the people of my State, to fight to the 
very last for what I think is appropriate 
legislation that ought to be passed. Fail- 
ing in that, I should support the best 
legislation that can be obtained. But in 
all cases, I should make clear what I be- 
lieve the desirable legislation would be. 

As I have said, the history of the Sen- 
ate shows that it is that type of position, 
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taken in the Senate, which paves the 
way in future years for success. 

It is the record made by those few men 
who have been defeated time and time 
again on the floor of the Senate on 
worthwhile social improvement legisla- 
tion which helps followers years later, as 
they come to occupy the places in the 
Senate, to finally succeed. There are a 
great many pieces of such legislation 
now on the books which first went down 
to defeat session after session before be- 
ing adopted. 

After all, fighting for this type of leg- 
islation is a part of the political educa- 
tion process. In America, we all know, 
there is at least a 2- to 10-year lag be- 
tween the introduction and passage of 
worthy social legislation. We introduce 
measures one year and fight for them 
the next year and the next year and the 
next year; then finally our number in- 
creases, and a minority eventually turns 
into a majority. 

I am perfectly aware of that fact this 
afternoon. I suppose I should apolo- 
gize to my colleagues for taking the time 
to argue in behalf of a proposal we all 
know is doing down to certain defeat. 
However, I do not utter such apology, 
because my responsibility in the Senate 
is far beyond my personal relationship 
to my colleagues in the Senate. My re- 
sponsibility in the Senate is to carry 
out what I consider to be my obligations 
to the people of my State and of my 
Nation. I am sure that all my colleagues 
would like to go home almost immedi- 
ately, or at least some of them would. 
However, even though they may disagree 
with my position on this subject, I am 
sure they at least respect my right to 
carry out what I consider to be my duty 
with regard to the proposal. 

My substitute will increase social-se- 
curity benefits by 25 percent across the 
board. It will raise by that percentage 
the benefits now received by retired per- 
sons, survivors, and those receiving dis- 
ability insurance payments. 

It will raise future benefits by that 
percentage. 

The bill raises the minimum monthly 
benefit from $30 to $40. 

It increases today’s maximum retire- 
ment or disability benefit from $108.50 
to $135.70 and makes possible an even- 
tual maximum payment of $173.20. 

It will also institute new minimums 
and maximums on benefits paid to a 
family, so the lowest will be $60 instead 
of $50, and the highest $323.80 instead 
of $200. In the future, the maximum 
family benefit can be as high as $346.20, 
the traditional figure of twice the high- 
est individual benefit. 

During my campaign 2 years ago, I 
promised the people of Oregon that I 
would do something about the situation 
in which so many of our older people 
find themselves. Last year, I met these 
promises by sponsoring or cosponsoring 
bills dropping the age requirement for 
disability and reducing the eligibility age 
for women to 60 with full benefits. 

In that campaign, I also supported the 
position of Adlai Stevenson that it 
should be our objective to raise the fam- 
ily income of the aged from about 55 
percent of the national average for all 
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families to about 75 percent. At that 
time, this would have required an in- 
crease of $800 a family a year—that is, 
from $2,300 to $3,100 a year. This is 
only a minimum program for the aged. 
My proposal would be one important 
step toward that goal. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. First, I congratu- 
late the Senator from Oregon on his 
proposal. I think it is excellent. It is 
urgently needed. I am delighted that 
he is proposing, as I understand, to in- 
crease benefits to the 25-percent figure. 

Mr. MORSE. That is correct, 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The country should 
notice that this proposal is being made. 
I think, as I am certain the Senator from 
Oregon thinks, that the increase should 
be more than 25 percent. I believe more 
than 25 percent can be justified, and the 
old people would not live in anything 
like luxury if the increase were 25 per- 
cent. I point out some statistics to 
support my contention. 

The average old couple receiving so- 
cial-security benefits today receives in- 
come of $108 a month. According to 
figures released on July 13 by the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, for single retired workers the 
amount received today is $60 a month, 
or less than $15 a week. An aged widow 
receives $51 a month on which to live, or 
approximately $12.25 a week. A young 
widow having 2 children receives $145 
a month. 

Mr. President, just think how totally 
inadequate the social-security payments 
today are. The cost of living for a 
couple in Milwaukee, Wis., is $186 a 
month for the bare necessities of life. 
That is a reasonably fair minimum in- 
come. This means that a couple receiv- 
ing the average old-age insurance checks 
would be $76 short in Milwaukee. 

The source of my information is a 
reliable economic almanac which has 
been adjusted for the cost-of-living in- 
creases. 

I should like to make one other sug- 
gestion in connection with the fine 
speech being made by the Senator from 
Oregon. I think many persons have the 
idea that a social-security check is a 
little additional money, but the OASI 
benefits are less than $75 a year in addi- 
tional income. That fact was brought 
out by the Senator from Texas this 
morning. I think the figure ought to be 
repeated—$75 a year. It adds up to $5 
a month, or $1.25 a week to supplement 
the social-security check. 

One in every four single retired work- 
ers receives about the same amount; 1 in 
every 3 aged widows. Half the retired 
couples had assured incomes of less than 
$15 a month with which to supplement 
their social-security payments. 

I have received many letters on this 
issue, and I have read every one of them. 
I have read them carefully. I have been 
deeply moved by those letters. They 
are from persons who are not asking for 
any kind of handout. They are too 
proud. They would not think of asking 
for a handout. What they are asking is 
that the insurance system to which they 
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contributed at a time when the value of 
the dollar was much higher be adjusted, 
so that they can receive the kind of in- 
come which they earned when they paid 
into the fund. 

I think this is the least we can do. It 
is the kind of thing which the Senator 
from Oregon is asking the Senate to do 
in the excellent speech he is making and 
in the thoroughly responsible proposal 
he is making. 

Is it the understanding of the Senator 
that his proposal is actuarially sound? 

Mr. MORSE. Yes; I shall discuss that 
feature at some length before I finish. 
My proposal which has been developed 
on the basis of actuarially sound prin- 
ciples. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Has the actuarial 
soundness of the proposal been verified? 
k Mr. MORSE. Ishall offer my authori- 

es. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. When the Senator 
from Oregon reaches that point, I shall 
discuss the matter a little further. 

Mr. MORSE. The need for a substan- 
tial increase in benefits can hardly be 
questioned by anyone who has talked to 
persons now trying to exist on fixed an- 
nuities, and certainly not by anyone who 
reads the mail coming into Congressional 
Offices, as has just been referred to by the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. PROXMIRE]. 
This was brought out vividly by a recent 
statistical survey in the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor. This newspaper reported 
on a survey made for urban renewal pur- 
poses in a district in downtown Portland 
in my own State. 

It showed that a great number of per- 
sons in that district were 60 years of age 
or older and lived in small residential 
hotels, tumbledown apartments, and 
converted dwellings. 

These elderly persons were subsisting 
on social security or State welfare allot- 
ments which have changed little, if at 
all, in recent years of climbing prices. 
After payment of rent, it was not at all 
uncommon for these people on social 
security to be required to budget their 
food, transportation, entertainment, 
clothing, and incidentals—all taken to- 
gether—at least about $1 a day. 

Such a budget obviously permits only 
a bare existence. The simplest fare—a 
quart of milk at 23 cents, a pound loaf 
of bread at 23 cents, and a can of soup at 
15 cents—takes a major share of the 
day’s dollar. 

Malcolm Bauer, who wrote the story 
in the Monitor, commented: 

Anyone who entertains the delusion that 
the march of inflation has not yet brought 
real personal hardship to many persons 
should examine the results of this sur- 
vey. * * * One does not often have oppor- 
tunity for an intimate view of the financial 
problems of his neighbor, such as that af- 
forded by the Portland urban-renewal sur- 
vey. * * * The picture of the devastating 
effect of postwar inflation on the fortunes of 
the fixed-income oldsters, many of whom 
had reason to hope for real security in social- 
security benefits, is a stark one. 


Our challenge is to distribute abun- 
dance rather than to share scarcity. We 
must find better ways to divide our out- 
put of material goods equitably among 
ourselves. The trend over the decades 
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has been not only toward higher real 
incomes, but also toward a broader dis- 
tribution of goods. 

However, at present our older people 
are not getting their fair share of this 
tremendous output which the Nation is 
capable of producing. That is because 
they leave the labor force, thereby get- 
ting off the escalator, so to speak, in 
terms of income, while the price esca- 
lator continues to go up. 

That is where the obligation of Gov- 
ernment comes in. Retired citizens 
have earned a larger share of the 
Nation’s goods because they played such 
a vital part in the creation of this great 
productive capacity. We must see to it 
that they get it and are not bypassed 
simply because they have reached re- 
tirement age. 

One economist has pointed out that a 
chart showing the distribution of in- 
comes in America looked like a pyramid 
a few decades ago, with a small number 
of persons at the top receiving large in- 
comes and a very large number at the 
low-income base. Today, in contrast, 
this same chart looks like a barrel, with 
a great bulge in the middle, where the 
middle-income people are found, and 
smaller numbers of people proportion- 
ately at the high and low ends of the 
income scale. 

Our older citizens, as a group, are the 
ones who are scraping the bottom of this 
economic barrel. As legislators, we have 
@ special obligation to make certain, 
through our social-security system, that 
older people are given the chance to live 
out their lives in dignity and are not the 
forgotten men and women of our times. 

My substitute not only increases bene- 
fits for everyone by 25 percent, but it 
also takes account of the fact that the 
heavy costs of an illness may destroy the 
best-laid plans for a comfortable retire- 
ment. Under its provisions, the social- 
security system will pay the costs of care 
in qualified hospitals and nursing homes 
in a manner similar to the Blue Cross 
plans. Surgical care would also be pro- 
vided and, in all instances, there would 
be free choice of doctors and patients. 

These health benefits would be avail- 
able to all persons eligible for social- 
security benefits. Thus, the man who 
has continued to work beyond age 65, 
and has not applied for benefits, would 
be eligible if illness struck. Each per- 
son would be insured against the cost 
of hospital and surgical care, including 
a semiprivate room and all hospital 
services, medical care, drugs, and appli- 
ances which the hospital customarily 
furnishes its bed patients. The substi- 
tute provides for 60 days of hospital care 
but, if nursing home care is also indi- 
cated, it provides an additional 60 days, 
or up to 120 days of combined care. 

This section of my substitute is iden- 
tical to the health insurance provisions 
of H. R. 9467, introduced in the House 
of Representatives by Congressman AIME 
Foranp, of Rhode Island. 

I express my personal thanks and ap- 
preciation to Representative Foranp for 
his leadership in this matter. I am 
happy to acknowledge that I have simply 
followed his lead by incorporating into 
my substitute the health-insurance pro- 
gram he had first introduced in H. R. 
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9467. I hope that by so doing, I can re- 
inforce the chances that a health in- 
surance program will soon be adopted. 
Of course, both our measures are but 
modifications of the health-insurance 
programs long championed by the great 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Murray]. 

This new program has been attacked 
on the ground that it will socialize medi- 
cal care for our older people and dis- 
courage thrift and initiative. But the 
same charges were made back in 1935 
when our social-security system was es- 
tablished. One commentator, at that 
time, called it a plan which would “kill 
the goose that lays the golden eggs.” 
From other quarters came dire predic- 
tions that it would discourage thrift and 
initiative and regiment our society. 
The individual social-security numbers 
were described as dog tags.“ 

Today, we know that none of these 
predictions have come true. The effec- 
tiveness of this method of social insur- 
ance in a county such as ours has been 
so clearly demonstrated that even the 
Republican National Committee has 
claimed that social security was really 
their idea. For social security has be- 
come so much a part of our way of life 
that the only points of difference today 
are as to how realistic benefits should be 
and how much real protection should be 
afforded. 

I subscribe to the philosophy expressed 
by Justice Cardozo in the Supreme Court 
case upholding the constitutionality of 
the Social Security Act, which states: 

Nor is the concept of the general welfare 
static. Needs that were narrow or parochial 
a century ago may be interwover in our day 
with the well-being of the Nation. What is 
critical or urgent changes with the times. 


The facts of our time are the urgent 
advocates of this new program. More 
than half of the clinical part of medicine 
is now concerned with the health prob- 
lems of older persons. A recent nation- 
wide survey of families and individuals, 
as conducted by the Health Information 
Foundation, showed that people 65 years 
of age and over experience medical costs 
57 percent greater than those for the 
general population, and that although 
this age group constitutes only 9 percent 
of the population, it experiences 13 per- 
cent of all medical costs. 

The same study showed that the total 
annual cost for all private personal 
health services is $65 a person, but that 
for those 65 years of age and over it is 
$102 a person, 

How do the 14 million people in this 
country who are past 65 years of age 
meet this cost of medical service? We 
know that a single illness can wipe out 
a lifetime’s savings, or can place a se- 
vere and unpredictable strain upon the 
sons and daughters of our older people, 
at a time when their children’s own 
family responsibilities are heaviest. As 
a result, part of these older people re- 
ceive public or charitable care. But 
most of them must meet medical ex- 
penses out of a small fixed income. 

Only one-third—and I stress this 
point because it is why I included a 
health-insurance provision in the bill— 
only one-third of these 14 million people 
over 65 are covered by any kind of health 
insurance, Group health coverage tends 
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to cease when employment is termi- 
nated by retirement. 

And since the number of days of 
hospital care per person age 65 and 
over is almost double that for younger 
adults, Blue Cross plans vary in the 
extent to which they attempt to con- 
fine these added costs to groups con- 
taining a high proportion of older per- 
sons, or to pass along these costs to the 
entire membership of the plans. 

According to a survey of Blue Cross 
provisions for persons 65 and over, 56 
plans increased premium charges for the 
same benefits when a member reached 
65, in amounts varying from less than 
$3 to more than $15 for a family. 
Twenty-three plans reduced benefits be- 
low those available to group members, 
when the member reached age 65. 

Thus, the trend in private-insurance 
coverage is to increase costs or reduce 
services at the very time when purchas- 
ing power has sharply declined, but 
when the need for medical care has in- 
creased. 

Dr. Wilma Donohue, of the Division 
of Gerontology, of the Institute for Hu- 
man Adjustment, of the University of 
Michigan, says that many old people 
simply ignore or neglect chronic ill- 
ness—thus increasing eventual costs— 
while others obtain medical care by 
sacrificing other essentials of healthful 
living. She believes that the mounting 
number of admissions of older patients 
to mental hospitals is one evidence of 
the effects of worry and lack of preven- 
tive and restorative medical care of 
this group. 

Many of our older people are beset 
by fears of becoming ill and not being 
able to pay for medical care. Under my 
proposal, the American people would 
be buying health insurance when they 
could pay for it—during their working 
lives, and its protection would be effec- 
tive at retirement age, when they need 
it most. 

The essence of the method of social 
insurance has been to provide against 
the expensive and predictable risks 
which threaten the self-sufficiency and 
independence of the individual. Sickness 
is certainly such a risk. Indeed, in most 
European countries, health insurance has 
been the cornerstone of the social-insur- 
ance plan, 

Today, all the major industrial coun- 
tries in Europe have long-established 
national programs to provide health care 
for their working population, as well as 
for retirees. This is also increasingly 
true of our Latin American neighbors. 
The German plan, which was the model 
around which other early plans were 
built, was established as long ago as 
1883. Austria followed in 1888, and Hun- 
gary in 1891. The growing knowledge 
that the health of the individual was im- 
portant to the nation led to early action 
by other European countries. Luxem- 
bourg established its compulsory insur- 
ance plan in 1901; Norway, in 1909; Great 
Britain and Russia, in 1911; Rumania, in 
1912; and the Netherlands, in 1913. 
Compulsory health-insurance plans were 
established in Bulgaria in 1918; in Por- 
tugal, in 1919; and in Greece, in 1922. 
The comprehensive French insurance 
law of 1928 became operative in 1930. 
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In 1943, Italy passed a law providing for 
the fusion of existing mutual funds for 
workers in industry and commerce in 
order to bring about a national system. 
One of the questions which invariably is 
asked by Europeans who visit this coun- 
try is, “How can you say you have social 
security, when you do not have health 
insurance?” 

The proposal I am sponsoring is cer- 
tainly a very conservative approach, as 
compared to these foreign systems; but 
it is a step in the right direction. 

In the first place, the health insurance 
provided by my bill is limited to persons 
who receive retirement benefits and their 
dependents, the totally disabled who are 
50 years of age or over, and the widows 
and children of insured workers who 
have died—a relatively small segment 
of our total population. Currently, 
around 1242 million people would be 
eligible. 

In the second place, the proposal pro- 
vides only for hospital, surgical, and 
nursing-home care, following the pattern 
developed by many of our voluntary pre- 
payment plans. The bill specifically 
states that the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare shall have no super- 
vision or control over, first, the practice 
of medicine or the manner in which 
services are provided; second, the details 
of the administration or operation of 
hospitals or nursing homes; and, third, 
the selection, tenure, or compensation of 
hospital or nursing home personnel. 

One of the results of this proposed 

legislation would be its salutary effect on 

the Nation’s medical facilities whose 
financial burdens are due in part to ex- 
penses they must bear in providing free 
care for indigent patients. By providing 
reasonable reimbursement for some of 
these services, we shall not only be pro- 
viding better care for our older citizens, 
but we shall also be improving the finan- 
cial position of our hospitals and nursing 
homes, so that they can furnish better 
care for all of us. 

This proposal also will extend the 
dropout provision, so that a worker, in 
computing his average monthly wage 
for benefit purposes, can skip not only his 
5 years of lowest earnings or no earnings, 
as under existing law, but also an addi- 
tional year for each 7 years of coverage 
he has under the system. This will be 
an advantage to all workers who have 
made substantial contributions to the 
social-security system, and will be espe- 
cially helpful to workers nearing retire- 
ment who wish to take full advantage 
of the new $6,000 earnings base. 

I want to call attention to a new pro- 
vision in Senate bill 3508—a provision 
which I hope will be the start of a real 
attempt to simplify the Social Security 
Act. All the benefit computation for- 
mulas were consolidated in one table, so 
that beneficiary, by applying his average 
monthly wage or previous benefit amount 
figure, can determine exactly what his 
new benefit amount and new maximum 
family benefit will be. 

Mr. President, I wish to say that I am 
very pleased and very proud of the fact 
that the Kerr bill, which now is before 
the Senate, contains this new benefits 
table. I say with some personal satis- 
faction that that form or table was de- 
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veloped by the Social Security Adminis- 
tration, upon my request, when I was 
working on my omnibus bill. In con- 
nection with this matter, I had the as- 
sistance of the Library of Congress and, 
through the Library of Congress, the 
Social Security Administration devel- 
oped the table I am now describing, 
which first appeared in my bill when it 
was introduced in the Senate last March. 

Compare this provision with that 
which exists in present law, whereby it is 
impossible for the average person—or, 
for that matter, the average lawyer—to 
ascertain with any facility what he is en- 
titled to under the act. I hope simi- 
lar simplifications will be effectuated 
throughout the act, so that this law, 
which affects 100 million Americans, will 
be understandable to all the people, and 
not to only a select few employees of the 
Bureau of Old Age and Survivors In- 
surance. 

This table now appears in House bill 
13549, although the increase in that bill 
is only 7 percent, whereas the increase 
in the table in my bill is 25 percent. The 
table is contained, as I have already 
stated, in House bill 13549 as reported 
to us by our Finance Committee. 

Now we come to the matter of financ- 
ing these benefits. In order to finance 
these benefits in the social-security sys- 
tem, my bill would increase the tax rate 
for both the employer and employee by 
1.25 percent of payroll, and would in- 
crease the earnings ceiling, for contribu- 
tion and benefit purposes, from $4,200 to 
$6,000 a year. The latter change will re- 
flect the steady increase in the earnings 
level that has occurred in the last few 
years. It is estimated that this year, 60 
percent of those regularly employed will 
earn more than the present ceiling of 
$4,200. Under my proposed ceiling of 
$6,000 a year, only 1 person in 4, or 25 
percent, will have earnings above those 
covered by social security. 

The increase in the social-security tax 
will pay for the improvements in the 
system that are provided by the bill. I 
strongly favor the insurance principle 
which underlies social security, and I 
believe this principle should be preserved. 

It assures every covered person an 
equity in his retirement plan. I do not 
think social security should become a 
Government dole. The Federal Govern- 
ment should be the trustee of the money, 
and should adjust upward the benefits, 
and also the levies to pay for them, as 
the level of the economy requires. 

But I agree with the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lone] that we should 
not accumulate in this fund billions and 
billions of dollars to be used 40, 60, 80, 
or 100 years from now, while the old 
people of our generation continue to live 
in the misery in which they are now liv- 
ing. I think we should take advantage 
of the kind of actuarial program which 
my substitute provides; and I believe we 
should see to it that these old people 
receive reasonable benefits now. We can 
increase current taxes to pay for future 
benefits. 

Therefore, I am not very much moved 
by the argument that proposals such as 
the one I am offering will cost too much 
and will impose an additional burden on 
the employers and the workers, because 
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I think the security and health benefits, 
economic benefits, and psychological 
benefits which will flow from a bill such 
as mine are worth the price we shall 
have to pay for them. Furthermore, I 
believe such a measure will set a great 
example, around the world, of the ad- 
vantages which a free-enterprise system 
such as ours, with a social conscience, 
offers, over the conditions existing under 
the totalitarian system of the slave 
states of Communist Russia. 

Social security under my plan would 
remain an insurance program for which 
employer and employee pay the pre- 
miums, so to speak. I hope the day will 
come when every American who works 
for a living will be able to make this 
sound, businesslike investment for his 
own retirement. 

Finally, I have also sought my meas- 
ure to increase public assistance by 25 
percent; and it is the kind of public as- 
sistance provisions in my bill for which 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone] 
has been such an ardent advocate in the 
Senate. 

I appreciate that it is a difficult task 
to draft legislation that will assure that 
an increase in the Federal contribution 
to the States for publie assistance will 
be passed on to those for whom it is 
intended. 

In order to avoid—I hope—the possi- 
bility that the States will simply reduce 
their own contribution to public assist- 
ance, I have said in this bill that what- 
ever the combined Federal-State ex- 
penditure is in a State, the Federal Gov- 
ernment will match it with an additional 
25 percent. 

This does not affect the present for- 
mula at all. Under present law the 
Federal Government contributes $24 of 
the first $30 and $15 of the next $30 of 
the State’s minimum public-assistance 
payment. That formula would remain 
untouched by my proposal. 

But after contributing $39 to the $60 
minimum, my amendment would add 25 
percent of that $60, or $15 more as a 
Federal bonus. If the State’s minimum 
is $100, the Federal bonus would be $25, 
again in addition to the $39 it contrib- 
uted under the basic formula. 

Thus, no State action is needed to 
obtain the 25 percent increase. 

In order to discourage the States from 
decreasing their own contribution, I 
have provided that a State will receive 
no bonus at all if its own average 
monthly payment drops from the pre- 
vious year. 

There is no certainty that my proposal 
will work out as I intend that it should. 

The junior Senator from Louisiana 
{Mr. Lonc] has labored valiantly to per- 
fect language to assure that recipients 
will benefit from an increase in Federal 
contributions to public assistance, and 
not just State treasuries. I understand 
that he has not been satisfied that any 
of the proposals which have been offered 
are certain to accomplish this. 

I realize that this proposal does not 
give the most to those receiving the 
least. It would revise benefits propor- 
tionately, instead of trying to equalize 
them. The equalization principle is 
found in the basic formula, and I think 
an across-the-board percentage increase 
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for all States would be salutary simply 
in itself, and also in encouraging the 
States to improve and raise their own 
contributions. 

It is quite possible that the State 
agencies which administer public assist- 
ance will have some criticism of this 
proposal. I invite them to come forward 
with it. I hope hearings can be held 
by appropriate committees on both sides 
of the Capitol on this matter. 

If my proposal is not adopted this 
afternoon—and there is every indication 
it will not be—I hope that by this speech 
I may succeed in laying a foundation 
of interest on the part of the Senate 
committee, so that next year we can have 
hearings on such a bill. 

Under this section, the Federal bonus 
of 25 percent of the combined Federal- 
State effort would apply to all public- 
assistance programs to which the Fed- 
eral Government now contributes, in- 
cluding aid to the blind and aid to de- 
pendent children. 

Of course, this money would come out 
of general appropriations, since it is not 
a part of the old-age and survivors in- 
surance system. 

I believe we must make these changes 
in our social-security plan in order to 
keep it up to date and to keep it respon- 
sive to the ideals of our country. The 
goal for such a program has been well 
stated by one of its founders, the great 
Edwin E. Witte. Professor Witte was 
a former professor of mine in graduate 
study at the University of Wisconsin. 
He is a man on whom I have heavily 
leaned for parts of the material I have 
used in the presentation this afternoon. 
I think it will be agreed by the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DoucrLas! that Prof. 
Edwin Witte, of the University of Wis- 
consin, is recognized as one of the out- 
standing living authorities on social se- 
curity. Therefore, I am very proud to 
quote from this old professor of mine, 
from the University of Wisconsin, these 
words: 

Those who believe in social insurance, as 
I do, see in it a bulwark for a free economy 
and a democratic government. They regard 
the increasing attention given social security 
the world over as a necessary, perhaps an 
inevitable, consequence of an aging popula- 
tion, of industrialization and urbanization, 
of technological progress and the advance of 
science and medicine, of rising standards of 
living and a growing concern for the unfor- 
tunate and underprivileged. To them, social 
security means not a featherbed provided at 
public expense, but a net to catch those who 
fall, or rather a floor which will assure all 
Americans in all contingencies of life a min- 
imum income sufficient for an existence in 
accordance with prevailing concepts of de- 
cency. Anything above such a minimum, 
the citizens must still provide for themselves. 


I have presented the main features of 
my bill this afternoon in order to make 
a record, always, as I said at the begin- 
ning, in the hope and expectation that 
the time will come when the Senate and 
the Congress of the United States will 
adopt it. 

Now, in my closing remarks, I should 
like to have the attention of the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr]. Although 
I am presenting my amendment as a 
complete substitute for the bill on which 
he, as chairman of the subcommittee, 
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has worked so hard and made such a 
great record, I want him to know that in 
presenting it I show no lack of apprecia- 
tion for his work as chairman of the 
subcommittee. The Senator from Okla- 
homa, against terrific odds—and I know 
what some of those odds have been—has 
piloted through his committee the bill 
now pending on the floor of the Senate. 
I shall vote for the bill. 

I think the Senator from Oklahoma, 
and his remarks on the floor indicated it 
clearly, would be the first to say he 
would like a better bill and wish we could 
be in a position to have better legislation 
enacted. It is not my intention to com- 
mit the Senator from Oklahoma in the 
future with regard to a single line of my 
bill; but I want him to know that in pre- 
senting my bill as an amendment this 
afternoon, I make no reflection on his 
leadership on social security legislation 
in this session of Congress. 

I say to the elderly people of America, 
if we did not have in this body a man 
with the social conscience of the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma, they would not be 
getting the bill which is going to pass the 
Senate this afternoon. After all, it is 
one thing for the senior Senator from 
Oregon to stand up on the floor of the 
Senate and fight for the ideal bill; and 
I am going to continue to fight for the 
ideal in the hope we can get some of the 
fruits of that ideal into a piece of legis- 
lation before the Senate. It is quite a dif- 
ferent thing for a chairman of a com- 
mittee who has to consider, throughout 
committee hearings, diverse points of 
view, and who has to iron out in com- 
mittee, on the anvil of conscionable 
compromise, the best bill he can get. 

So when I offer my bill as an amend- 
ment, I want the Senator from Okla- 
homa to know I am offering an ideal. I 
hope it can be adopted, but I am fully 
appreciative of the fact that his not 
bringing my bill out of committee in no 
way subjects him to any deserved criti- 
cism; but, to the contrary, he is deserving 
of high praise for the great leadership he 
has given us on this bill. 

I want him to know I am going to be 
at his committee doorstep come next 
January, pressing him again for further 
consideration of those parts of my bill 
which have not found their way into the 
bill now before the Senate. 

Mr. President, there are other Sena- 
tors who are supporting my bill in the 
form of an amendment, and who think 
at least we ought to go through to a voice 
vote. I want to say to the Senator from 
Oklahoma, in their behalf and mine, I 
am going to let it go through to a voice 
vote; but I think he should know that 
come next January we will be back try- 
ing to get some hearings on the bill, and 
next time we are going to do our best to 
take the bill through to a yea-and-nay 
vote. 

Mr. President, I offer the amendment. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I am very 
appreciative of the kind remarks of the 
distinguished Senator from Oregon. I 
acknowledge the brilliant and able spon- 
sorship the Senator has clways given 
to progressive legislation in many fields 
of great interest and merit to our peo- 
ple, and certainly in the field of social 
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legislation, social security, and assist- 
ance. 

It is with great regret that I have 
not been able to help bring to the Sen- 
ate proposed legislation which would be 
more far reaching and of greater bene- 
fit than that which is contained in the 
bill before the Senate. 

As the Senator from Oregon indicated, 
my action has been in accordance with 
the judgment I had that the provisions 
in the bill have seemed to be the best 
we could hope to have a chance of se- 
curing the adoption and acceptance of. 

Naturally, under those circumstances, 
I could not favor the substitution of the 
bill proposed by the Senator from Ore- 
gon as an amendment to the bill before 
us, but I certainly understand the great 
desire the Senator has expressed, mani- 
fested, and made a living thing for bet- 
ter and more progressive legislation. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
wonder if the senior Senator from Ore- 
gon will permit me to ask 1 or 2 ques- 
tions on the actuarial aspects of his 
proposal. 

It is my understanding that the so- 
cial-security segment of the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Oregon, 
as distinct from the public assistance 
aspects, the proposal is self-financing. 

Mr. MORSE. It would simply raise 
rates enough to make it self-financing. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The rates would be 
raised how much, roughly? 

Mr. MORSE, I have set that forth in 
my manuscript. The rates would be 
raised 24% percent. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Two and one-half 
percent on each? 

Mr. MORSE. One and one-quarter 
percent on each. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. One and one-quar- 
ter percent on each. In other words, the 
rate would be increased from 24 percent 
to 31⁄2 percent. 

I should like to point out to the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Oregon 
what a modest proposal he is making. 
The fact is that every other large civilized 
industrial country in the world pays 
benefits which are more ample in rela- 
tion to the national income and assesses a 
social security tax which is more sub- 
stantial. 

I should like to cite the example of 
West Germany, where employers pay a 
tax of 7 percent and employees pay a 
tax of 7 percent, and of course benefits 
are accordingly higher. 

The bill as offered in the form of an 
amendment by the distinguished senior 
Senator from Oregon would provide a tax 
of 3% percent. That is only one-half of 
the tax paid in West Germany, which 
everybody recognizes now has a great 
free-enterprise economy. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. I want the Senator to 
know the manner in which I prepared 
the bill. I do not deserve any credit 
for the preparation of the bill or of the 
technical material in the bill. I do not 
want to seem to take any credit. 

The bill was prepared with the assist- 
ance of experts from the Library of Con- 
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gress and from the Social Security Ad- 
ministration. The Social Security Ad- 
ministration made it very clear it was 
simply supplying me with technical as- 
sistance, at my request, and in no way 
was to be associated with the merits of 
the proposal, but I want to thank, in 
the best manner I can, the people from 
the Social Security Administration and 
the Library of Congress, for the wonder- 
ful technical and expert assistance ren- 
dered me. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. In France, in Italy, 
and in virtually every other country the 
social security tax in respect to earnings, 
and therefore the benefits, are far higher. 
The tax is not 25 percent higher, as the 
senior Senator from Oregon has sug- 
gested, but 100 percent or 200 percent 
higher. The benefits are—in propor- 
tion—accordingly higher. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield to me so that 
I may ask for the yeas and nays on 
final passage of the bill, so that Senators 
who have been sitting around waiting 
to vote on the bill will know we will have 
a yea-and-nay vote? 

Mr, SMATHERS. Does the Senator 
have any idea as to the time for the vote? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Texas. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask for the yeas and nays on 
final passage. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Iam asking 
for the yeas and nays on final passage 
of the bill, so that all Senators who are 
in the cloakrooms or at other places will 
be prepared for the vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, in 
conclusion I should like to say, as I be- 
lieve I said once before, the senior Sen- 
ator from Oregon deserves the greatest 
commendation for his proposal. I am 
delighted to support it, and I shall vote 
for it. I have no illusions about the 
amendment being agreed to, exactly as 
the Senator from Oregon has no illu- 
sions. 

Mr. President, if I may I should like to 
have the attention of the senior Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr] for just a 
moment. I should like to say to the sen- 
ior Senator from Oklahoma that I, too, 
am very much aware of the great odds 
the Senator faced in getting a social- 
security bill through the Congress in the 
present session. I know as well as the 
Senator does the bill should contain more 
than a 7-percent increase if it had been 
possible to get that kind of a bill passed 
by the Senate, passed by the House, and 
signed by the President. However, the 
ultimate ideal—the Morse ideal or the 
Proxmire ideal—was not possible. I 
think the Senator has performed a great 
service to the old people of Wisconsin 
and the old people of America. All our 
people should thank the senior Senator 
from Oklahoma for a grand job. 

I have talked with a number of Sen- 
ators who serve on the Committee on 
Finance, and I felt a month ago there 
was almost no chance of having a so- 
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cial-security bill passed by the Congress. 
However, we had a great champion on 
the Finance Committee in the person of 
the senior Senator from Oklahoma, who 
was ably assisted by a number of other 
members of the committee, who fought 
very hard. I think the country owes the 
senior Senator from Oklahoma a great 
debt of gratitude for the fine job he has 
done. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from Wis- 
consin has been a great stimulus and 
inspiration to those of us who have 
fought for social-security legislation this 
year. I hope we have been of some as- 
sistance to the Senator from Oklahoma, 
if it has not been any more than to put 
him in a position to say, Lou had bet- 
ter go this far, because look at what these 
other fellows want.” 

When I say “these other fellows” I 
mean the Proxmires, the Churches, the 
Yarboroughs, the McNamaras, and the 
whole group of us who week after week 
reminded the Senate of its obligation to 
pass social-security legislation before the 
session adjourned. 

I want to pay my high thanks to the 
Senator from Wisconsin for the prodding 
he has given me in seeing to it that I kept 
on the ball, so to speak, with respect to 
social-security legislation. I hope in 
turn this has been helpful to our great 
leader on this matter, the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Kerr]. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
senior Senator from Oregon needs no 
prodding from anyone on this kind of 
legislation. 

I should like to say, in conclusion, that 
Wisconsin is a State in which people be- 
lieve deeply in social security. We are 
very proud of the fact that two of the 
men who had the most to do with social 
security in all America came from Wis- 
consin. One was Arthur Altmeyer, who is 
considered to be the father of social se- 
curity by many, and who was a Social 
Security Commissioner for many years. 
The other was Edwin Witte, who was on 
the first Cabinet Commission, which set 
up the Social Security Administration 
and the basic social security law in this 
country, and who has become recognized 
as the personification of the Wisconsin 
idea. 

Wisconsin has contributed greatly to 
social-security legislation, and we are 
deeply indebted to the Senator from 
Oklahoma for making the present im- 
provement possible. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I wish to 
express my appreciation to the distin- 
guished Senator from Wisconsin for his 
kind words. I say to the Senator, I glory 
in the fact that he has been energetic, 
diligent, and vigorous in his support of 
the general purposes of the bill. 

I hope the time may come when I can 
join with the Senator in moving faster 
in the direction of a greater program and 
a more complete program, as he has en- 
visioned and worked for. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
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ment offered by the Senator from 
Oregon. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on the amendment. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, may we have a vote on the Morse 
amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Morse]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I offer the 
amendments which I send to the desk 
and ask to have stated. They are des- 
ignated, collectively, as “8—15-58-E.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments offered by the Senator 
from Louisiana will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 91, 
lines 18 and 19, it is proposed to strike 
out “January 1, 1959” and insert in lieu 
thereof “October 1, 1958.” 

On page 93, line 21, it is proposed to 
strike out “January 1, 1959” and insert 
in lieu thereof “October 1, 1958.” 

On page 95, lines 24 and 25, it is pro- 
posed to strike out “January 1, 1959” 
and insert in lieu thereof “October 1, 
1958.” 

On page 98, line 1, it is proposed to 
strike out “January 1, 1959” and insert 
in lieu thereof “October 1, 1958.” 

On page 101, line 5, it is proposed to 
strike out “ten” and insert in lieu there- 
of “eleven.” 

On page 101, line 6, it is proposed to 
strike out “January 1, 1959” and insert 
in lieu thereof “October 1, 1958.” 

On page 103, lines 14 and 15, it is pro- 
posed to strike out “December” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “September.” 

On page 103, line 19, it is proposed 
to strike out “December” and insert in 
lieu thereof “September.” 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I with- 
draw all portions of the printed amend- 
ments beginning with line 9 on page 2; 
in other words, the amendment consists 
only of page 1 and the first 8 lines on 
page 2. 

The amendments would retain the ef- 
fective dates, as approved by the House, 
in connection with the public assistance 
program. In the committee the effective 
dates were changed, based upon the ef- 
fective date of the act. The main rea- 
son for that was to pare down the cost 
of the bill. However, amendments have 
been adopted to reduce the cost of the 
bill. Therefore, I believe it would be 
well to allow the effective dates with 
respect to the public assistance portion 
to remain as they were in the House 
bill. I believe the distinguished Senator 
in charge of the bill is willing to accept 
the amendments. They would make it 
possible for the aged people to receive 
their public assistance about 3 months 
sooner than they otherwise would. The 
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amendments would be administratively 
feasible. They would retain that por- 
tion of the House bill as it was passed 
by the House. There may not be a con- 
ference on the bill. I would not like 
to see the effect of not having a con- 
ference mean a substantial postpone- 
ment of the dates which Congress in- 
tended. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, inasmuch 
as I believe the adoption of other 
amendments has achieved the purpose 
of reducing the cost of the bill to the 
extent the Senate is willing to do so. 
If reductions would make it possible to 
have the bill enacted into law, they 
have already taken place. I ask that the 
amendments of the Senator from Loui- 
siana be accepted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments offered by the Senator from Lou- 
isiana [Mr. Lone]. Without objection, 
they will be considered en bloc. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk and ask to have printed in the 
Recorp without reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the amendment will be 
printed in the Recorp without reading. 

The amendment was, to add the fol- 
lowing new title at the end of the bill: 


TITLE VIII—HOSPITALIZATION INSURANCE 


AMENDMENTS TO TITLE II OF THE SOCIAL 
SECURITY ACT 


Sec. 801. (a) Title II of the Social Security 
Act is amended by adding after section 225 
the following new section: 


“HOSPITAL INSURANCE 
“Eligibility for Insurance 


“Sec. 226. (a) (1) The cost of hospital or 
nursing home services furnished to any in- 
dividual during any month for which he 
is entitled to monthly benefits under section 
202 (whether or not such benefits are actu- 
ally paid to him) or is deemed entitled to 
such benefits under the provisions of para- 
graph 2, or the cost of such services furnished 
to him during the month of his death where 
he ceases to be entitled by reason of his 
death, shall, subject to the provisions of this 
section, be paid from the Federal Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance Trust Fund to the 
hospital or nursing home which furnished 
him the services. Services to be paid for in 
accordance with the provisions of this sec- 
tion include only services provided in the 

United States. 

“(2) For purposes of this section, (A) any 
individual who would upon filing applica- 
tion therefor, be entitled to monthly benefits 
for any month under section 202 shall, if he 
files application under this section within 
the time limits prescribed in section 202 (j) 
be deemed, for purposes of this section only, 
to be entitled to benefits for such month, 
(B) such individual shall, whether or not 
he files application under this section, be 
deemed to be entitled to benefits under sec- 
tion 202 for such month for purposes of 
determining whether the wife, husband, or 
child of such individual comes within the 
provisions of clause (A) hereof, and (C) any 
individual shall, for purposes of this sec- 
tion, be deemed entitled to benefits under 
section 202 if such individual could have 
been deemed under clauses (A) or (B) of this 
paragraph to have been so entitled had he 
not died during such month. 

“(3) For purposes of paragraph (2), an in- 
dividual's application under this section may, 
subject to regulations, be filed (whether such 
individual is legally competent or incom- 
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petent) by any relative or other person, in- 
cluding the hospital or nursing home 
furnishing him hospital or nursing home 
services and, after such individual’s death, 
his estate. 

“(4) Payments may be made for hospital 
services furnished under this section to an 
individual during his first 60 days of hos- 
pitalization in a 12-month period that begins 
with the first day of the first month in which 
the individual received hospital services for 
which a payment is made under this section, 
and during his first 60 days of hospitaliza- 
tion in each succeeding 12-month period; 
and for nursing home services furnished un- 
der this section to an individual if the in- 
dividual is transferred to the nursing home 
from the hospital, and if the services are for 
an illness or condition associated with that 
for which he received hospital services: 
Provided, That the number of days of nursing 
home services for which payments may be 
made shall, in any 12-month period as de- 
scribed above, not exceed 120 less the number 
of days of hospital services (in the same 12- 
month period) for which payments are made 
under this section. 

“(5) The provisions of section 205 relating 
to the making and review of determinations 
shall be applicable to determinations as to 
whether the costs of hospital or nursing 
home services furnished an individual may 
be paid for out of the Federal Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance Trust Fund under this 
subsection, and the amount of such pay- 
ment. 


“Description of hospital and nursing home 
services 


“(b) (1) For purposes of this section, the 
term ‘hospital services’ means the following 
services, drugs, and appliances furnished by 
a hospital to any individual as a bed patient: 
bed and board and such nursing services, 
laboratory services, ambulance services, use 
of operating room, staff services, and other 
services, drugs, and appliances as are cus- 
tomarily furnished by such hospital to its 
bed patients either through its own em- 
ployees or through persons with whom it has 
made arrangements for such services, drugs, 
or appliances; the term ‘hospital services’ 
includes such medical care as is generally 
furnished by hospitals as an essential part 
of hospital care for bed patients; such term 
shall include care in hospitals described in 
paragraph (1) of subsection (d); such term 
shall not include care in any tuberculosis or 
mental hospital. 

“(2) The term ‘nursing home services’ 
means skilled nursing care, related medical 
and personal services and accompanying bed 
and board furnished by a facility which is 
equipped to provide such services, and (A) 
which is operated in connection with a hos- 
pital, or (B) in which such skilled nursing 
care and medical services are prescribed by, 
or are performed under the general direc- 
tion of, persons licensed to practice medicine 
or surgery in the State. 


“Free choice by patient 


“(c) (1) Any individual referred to in 
paragraphs (1) and (2) of subsection (a) 
may obtain the hospital or nursing home 
services for which payment to the hospital 
or nursing home is provided by this section 
from any hospital or nursing home which 
has entered into an agreement under this 
section, which admits such individual and 
to which such individual has been referred 
by a physician or (in the case of hospital 
or nursing home services furnished in con- 
junction with oral surgery) dentist licensed 
by the State in which such individual re- 
sides or the hospital or nursing home is 
located, upon a determination by the physi- 
cian or dentist that hospitalization or nurs- 
ing home care for such individual is medi- 
cally necessary; except that such referral 
shall not be required in an emergency situa- 
tion which makes such a requirement im- 
practical. 
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“(2) Regulations under this section shall 
provide for payments (in such amounts and 
upon such conditions as may be prescribed in 
such regulations) to hospitals for hospital 
services rendered in emergency situations to 
individuals referred to in paragraphs (1) 
and (2) of subsection (a) by hospitals which 
have not entered into an agreement under 
this section. 


“Agreements with hospitals and nursing 
homes 


„d) (1) Any institution (other than a 
tuberculosis or mental hospital) shall be 
eligible to enter into an agreement for pay- 
ment from the Federal old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance trust fund of the cost of 
hospital or nursing home services furnished 
to individuals referred to in paragraphs (1) 
and (2) of subsection (a) if it is licensed as 
a hospital or nursing home pursuant to 
the law of the State in which it is located. 

“(2) Each agreement with a hospital un- 
der this section shall cover all hospital serv- 
ices included under subsection (b) (which 
services shall be listed in the agreement), 
shall provide that such services shall be fur- 
nished in semiprivate accommodations if 
available unless other accommodations are 
required for medical reasons, or are occu- 
pied at the request of the patient, shall be 
made upon such other terms and conditions 
as are consistent with the efficient and eco- 
nomical administration of this section, and 
shall continue in force for such period and 
be terminable upon such notice as may be 
agreed upon. 

“(3) An agreement with a hospital or 
nursing home under this section shall pro- 
vide for payment, under the conditions and 
to the extent provided in this section, of the 
cost of hospital and nursing home services 
which are furnished individuals referred to 
in paragraphs (1) and (2) of subsection (a) 
provided that no such payment shall be 
made for services for which the hospital or 
nursing home has already been paid (exclud- 
ing payments by such individuals for which 
reimbursement to them by the hospital has 
been assured); but no such agreement shall 
provide for payment with respect to hospitals 
or nursing home services furnished to an 
individual unless the hospital or nursing 
home obtains written certification by the 
physician (if any) who referred him pur- 
suant to subsection (c) that his hospitaliza- 
tion or care in the nursing home was med- 
ically necessary and, with respect to any 
period during which such services were fur- 
nished, written certification by such in- 
dividual’s attending physician during that 
period that such services were medically 
necessary. The amount of the payments 
under any such agreement shall be deter- 
mined on the basis of the reasonable cost 
incurred by the hospital or nursing home 
for all bed patients, or, when use of such 
a basis is impractical for the hospital or 
nursing home or inequitable to the institu- 
tion or the Federal old-age and survivors 
insurance trust fund, on a reasonably 
equivalent basis which takes account of 
pertinent factors with respect to services 
furnished to individuals referred to in para- 
graphs (1) and (2) of subsection (a). Any 
such agreement shall preclude the hospital 
or nursing home with which the agreement is 
made from requiring payments from in- 
dividuals for services, payment of the cost 
of which is provided by this section, after 
it has been notified that the cost of such 
services is payable from the Federal old- 
age and survivors insurance trust fund, 
except that it may require payments from 
such individuals for the additional cost of 
accommodations occupied by them at their 
request which are more expensive than semi- 
private accommodations. 

“(4) Except as provided by regulation, no 
agreement may provide for payments (A) to 
any Federal hospital, or to any other hospital 
for hospital services which it is obligated 
by contract with the United States (other 
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than an agreement under this section) to 
furnish at the expense of the United States, 
or (B) to any hospital for hospital services 
which it is required by law or obligated by 
contract with a State or subdivision thereof 
to furnish at public expense except where 
the eligibility of the individual for such 
services is determined by application of a 
means test. 

“(5) No supervision or control over the 
details of administration or operation, or 
over the selection, tenure, or compensation 
of personnel, shall be exercised under the 
authority of this section over any hospital or 
nursing home which has entered into an 
agreement under this section. 

“(6) Agreements under this subsection 
shall be made with the hospital or nursing 
home providing the services, but this para- 
graph shall not preclude representation of 
such institution by any individual, associa- 
tion, or organization authorized by the in- 
stitution to act on its behalf. 

“(7) Except to tne extent the Secretary 
has made provision pursuant to subsection 
(h) for the making of payments to hospitals 
and nursing homes by a private nonprofit 
organization, he shall from time to time de- 
termine the amount to be paid to any hos- 
pital or nursing home under an agreement 
with respect to services furnished, and shall 
certify such amount to the managing trust- 
tee of the Federal old-age and survivors 
insurance trust fund, except that such 
amount shall, prior to certification, be re- 
duced or increased, as the case may be, by 
any sum by which the Secretary finds that 
the amount paid to the hospital or nursing 
home for any prior period was greater or less 
than the amount which should have been 
paid to it for such period. The Managing 
Trustee prior to audit or settlement by the 
General Accounting Office, shall make pay- 
ment from the Federal old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance trust fund, at the time 
or times fixed by the Secretary, in accord- 
ance with such certification. 


“Nondisclosure of information 


“(e) Information concerning an individ- 
ual, obtained from him or from any physi- 
cian, dentist, nurse, hospital, nursing home, 
or other person pursuant to or as a result of 
the administration of this section, shall be 
held confidential (except for statistical pur- 
poses) and shall not be disclosed or be open 
to public inspection in any manner revealing 
the identity of the individual or other per- 
son from whom the information was ob- 
tained or to whom the information pertains, 
except as may be necsesary for the proper 
administration of this section. Any person 
who shall violate any provision of this sub- 
section shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor and, upon conviction thereof, shall 
be punished by a fine not exceeding $1,000 or 
by imprisonment not exceeding 1 year, or 
bo 


“Hospital services under workmen’s 
compensation 


“(f) The provisions of subsection (a) shall 
not be applicable to any hospital or nursing 
home services which an individual required 
by reason of any injury, disease, or disability 
on account of which such services are being 
received or the cost thereof paid for, or upon 
application therefor would be received or 
paid for, under a workmen’s compensation 
law or plan of the United States or of any 
State, unless equitable reimbursement to 
the Federal old-age and survivors insurance 
fund for the payments hereunder with re- 
spect to such services have been made or 
assured pursuant to agreements or working 
arrangements negotiated between the Secre- 
tary and the appropriate public agency. Not- 
withstanding the above sentence, if (1) the 
individual’s entitlement to receive such serv- 
ices (or to have the cost thereof paid for) 
under such a workmen’s compensation law 
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or plan is in doubt when such services are 
required, (2) the cost of such services is 
otherwise payable from the Federal old-age 
and survivors insurance trust fund pur- 
suant to this section, and (3) the individual 
makes an appropriate application under such 
workmen’s compensation law or plan and 
agrees, in the event that he is subsequently 
determined to be entitled to receive such 
services (or to have the cost thereof paid 
for) under such law, to reimburse the Fed- 
eral old-age and survivors insurance trust 
fund in the amount of any loss it might 
suffer through its payment for such services, 
then the cost of such services may be paid 
from such trust fund in accordance with 
this section. In any case in which the cost 
of services is paid from the Federal old-age 
and survivors insurance trust fund pur- 
suant to the immediately preceding sen- 
tence, or is paid from such trust fund with 
respect to any such injury, disease, or disa- 
bility for which no reimbursement to such 
trust fund has been made or assured pur- 
suant to the first sentence of this subsection, 
the United States shall, unless not permitted 
under the law of the applicable State (other 
than the District of Columbia) be subro- 
gated to all rights of such individual, or of 
the provider of services to which payments 
under this section with respect to such serv- 
ices are made to be paid or reimbursed pur- 
suant to such workmen’s compensation law 
or plan for such payments. All amounts 
recovered pursuant to this subsection shall 
be deposited in the Treasury of the United 
States to the credit of the Federal old-age 
and survivors insurance trust fund. 


“Regulations and functions of advisory 
council 

“(g) All regulations specifically author- 
ized by this section shall be prescribed by 
the Secretary. In administering this sec- 
tion, the Secretary shall consult with a Na- 
tional Advisory Health Council consisting of 
the Commissioner of Social Security, who 
shall serve as chairman ex officio, and eight 
members appointed by the Secretary. Four 
of the eight appointed members shall be 
persons who are outstanding in fields per- 
taining to hospital and health activities, and 
the other four members shall be appointed 
to represent the consumers of hospital and 
nursing-home services, and shall be persons 
familiar with the need for such services by 
eligible groups. Each appointed member 
shall hold office for a term of 4 years, except 
that any member appointed to fill a vacancy 
occurring prior to the expiration of the term 
for which his predecessor was appointed 
shall be appointed for the remainder of such 
term, and the terms of office of the members 
first taking office shall expire, as described 
by the Secretary at the time of appoint- 
ment, 2 at the end of the first year, 2 at the 
end of the second year, 2 at the end of the 
third year, and 2 at the end of the fourth 
year after the date of appointment. An 
appointed mmeber shall not be eligible to 
serve continuously for more than two terms 
but shall be eligible for reappointment if 
he has not served immediately preceding his 
reappointment. The council is authorized 
to appoint such special advisory and techni- 
cal committees as may be useful in carrying 
out its functions. Appointed council mem- 
bers and members of advisory or technical 
committees, while serving on business of 
the council, shall receive compensation at 
rates fixed by the Secretary, but not exceed- 
ing $50 per day, and shall also be entitled 
to receive an allowance for actual and nec- 
essary travel, and subsistence expenses 
while so serving away from their places of 
residence. The council shall meet as fre- 
quently as the Secretary deems necessary, 
but not less than once each year. Upon re- 
quest by three or more members it shall be 
the duty of the Secretary to call a meeting 
of the council. 
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“Utilization of private nonprofit organiza- 
tions 


“(h) (1) The Secretary may utilize, to the 
extent provided herein, the services of pri- 
vate nonprofit organizations exempt from 
Federal income taxation under section 501 of 
the Internal Revenue Code which (A) repre- 
sent qualified providers of hospital or nurs- 
ing home services, or (B) operate voluntary 
Insurance plans under which agreements, 
similar to those provided for under subsec- 
tion (d), are made with hospitals and nurs- 
ing homes for defraying the cost of services. 
Such organizations shall be utilized by the 
Secretary to the extent that he can make 
satisfactory agreements with them and to 
the extent he determines that such utiliza- 
tion will contribute to the effective and eco- 
nomical administration of this section. 
Such agreements shall not delegate (A) his 
functions relating to determinations as to 
whether the costs of hospital and nursing 
home services furnished an individual may 
be paid for out of the Federal old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund under this 
section and the amount of such payment, 
and (B) his functions relating to the mak- 
ing of regulations. 

“(2) An agreement under paragraph (1) 
shall provide for payment from the Federal 
old-age and survivors insurance trust fund 
to the organization of the amounts paid 
out by such organization to hospitals and 
nursing homes under this section and of the 
cost of administration determined by the 
Secretary to be necessary and proper for car- 
rying out such organization’s functions un- 
der its agreement pursuant to this subsec- 
tion. Such payments to any organization 
shall be made either in advance on the basis 
of estimates by the Secretary or as reim- 
bursement, as may be agreed upon by the 
organization and the Secretary, and adjust- 
ments may be made in subsequent pay- 
ments on account of overpayments or under- 
payments previously made to the organiza- 
tion under this subsection. Such payments 
shall be made by the managing trustee of 
the trust fund on certification by the Secre- 
tary and at such time or times as the Sec- 
retary may specify and shall be made prior 
to audit or settlement by the General Ac- 
counting Office. 

“(3) An agreement under paragraph (1) 
with any organization may require any of 
its officers or employees certifying payments 
or disbursing funds pursuant to the agree- 
ment, or otherwise participating in its per- 
formance, to give surety bond to the United 
States in such amount as the Secretary may 
deem necessary, and may provide for the 
payment of the cost of such bond from the 
Federal old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund. 

“Certifying and disbursing officers 

“(i) (1) No individual designated by the 
Secretary, pursuant to an agreement under 
this section, a certifying officer shall, in the 
absence of gross negligence or intent to de- 
fraud the United States, be liable with re- 
spect to any payments certified by him under 
this section. 

“(2) No disbursing officer shall, in the 
absence of gross negligence or intent to de- 
fraud the United States, be liable with re- 
spect to any payment by him under this 
section if it was based upon a voucher signed 
by a certifying officer designated as provided 
in paragraph (1). 

“Adjustments in cash benefits 

“(j) For purposes of section 204, any pay- 
ment under this section to any hospital or 
nursing home, with respect to hospital or 
nursing home services furnished an indi- 
vidual, shall be regarded as a payment to 
such individual,” 

(b) The amendments made by subsection 
(a) shall be effective on the 1st day of the 
12th calendar month after the month in 
which this act is enacted. 
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(e) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 226 (a) (2) of the Social Security 
Act, as amended by this act, and subsection 
(b) of this section, applications filed under 
such section 226 which would otherwise be 
valid shall, subject to regulations of the 
Secretary, be considered valid even though 
filed more than 3 months prior to the effec- 
tive date of this act, but not if filed prior 
to the Ist day of the 4th calendar month 
after the month in which this act is enacted. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, this 
amendment is not original with the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. It was long ago 
incorporated into social-security bills ad- 
vanced by the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from Montana [Mr. MURRAY] 

It is not to be confused with what has 
been called socialized medicine, because 
it has nothing whatsoever to do with 
the selection of doctors, the payment of 
doctor bills, choice of doctors, or any- 
thing relating to healing, except so far 
as a hospital room would be concerned. 

The amendment is offered at this time 
merely to initiate discussion on what I 
sincerely believe will be one of the im- 
portant advances in the field of social 
security in the years to come. 

In talking with the Governor of my 
State I find that the largest single ex- 
pense in the entire welfare program in 
the State of Minnesota is for hospital 
care for the aged; not the doctor, but 
the hospital. Many of those people are 
victims of diseases which keep them in 
the hospital for months. My amendment 
would relieve the local district and State 
governments from the responsibility for 
such payments. If adopted it would 
cause the payments to come from the 
social-security fund, by reason of a tax 
on the income, which is provided, and 
by reason of the base of the income. 
Presently the base is being raised from 
$4,200 to $4,800. I think it is fair to say 
that if we included any kind of hospital 
insurance we would have to raise the 
base to $5,500, at least, possibly adding a 
quarter of 1 percent or a half of 1 per- 
cent to the tax. 

I do not intend to press this amend- 
ment to a vote. I intend to withdraw it. 

The time is at hand when the Senate 
Finance Committee, along with the Sen- 
ate Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, should be giving very serious at- 
tention to hospital costs for the aged. 

Let me make it quite clear that this 
amendment would not interfere with the 
so-called Blue Cross program or the vol- 
untary programs in which all of us have 
such faith, and in which so many Amer- 
icans have made their investments. I 
happen to believe in those voluntary pro- 
grams. But everyone knows that it is 
very difficult to obtain hospital insur- 
ance for a person 65 years of age or over. 
Such persons are not considered to be 
the best of risks so far as a voluntary 
insurance program is concerned; and if 
many of them go into the voluntary pro- 
grams, the cost of the programs is in- 
creased to the point where they are 
almost prohibitive for the younger group. 

This particular amendment has its 
genesis in long studies which have been 
made over the past years of the needs 
of our aged people. I am hopeful that 
someday we shall be able to do some- 
thing about those needs. 
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Mr. President, I withdraw the amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record at this point a statement 
relating to my amendment. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR HUBERT H. HUM- 
PHREY—IMPROVEMENTS IN SOCIAL SECURITY 


I have introduced amendments to the 
Social Security Act to increase benefits 
under the old-age, survivors, and disability 
program, and to provide insurance against 
the costs of hospital and nursing home serv- 
ice for persons eligible for benefits under the 
OASDI program. 

We must constantly be alert to keep our 
social insurance programs realistically up to 
date. Our present program is inadequate in 
two areas, which I am attempting to rem- 
edy by this legislation. First, cash benefit 
payments under the old-age, survivors, and 
disability program have not kept up with 
rising living costs, or with earning levels. 
If this insurance program is to fulfill its 
purpose, we must assist people to contribute 
during their working years so that they 
might receive in retirement an amount at 
least sufficient to maintain them at a mini- 
mum income level proportionate to that 
which they enjoyed during their working 
years. One problem—a benefit payment 
that is simply too small—affects people in 
the lowest earning groups. This level needs 
to be raised. Another problem—a benefit 
payment ceiling that is reached too soon— 
affects people in higher earning brackets. 
Under the present law, once earnings have 
reached $4,200 a year, no further increases 
in retirement or survival benefits are pos- 
sible. Yet the advance in incomes has en- 
abled 3 workers of every 5 with full-year 
employment to surpass this level. Thus 
when they reach the age where they are 
entitled to draw benefits, or when the fam- 
ily provider can no longer provide, the fam- 
ily unit suffers a drop in income that is too 
severe for it to absorb. An increase in maxi- 
mum earnings is justified. 

There is a further reason for raising the 
ceiling. In order to follow sound Ameri- 
can tradition, it has always been the intent 
of Congress that the social insurance mea- 
sures we adopt should not act so as to re- 
duce incentives for self-advancement. In- 
stead, they should be proportional, within 
limits, to earnings. An insured worker 
should not be confronted with the situation 
that anything he earns beyond $4,200 a year 
will not provide his survivors any better 
care or himself a more nearly adequate re- 
tirement. 

The second inadequacy of our old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance program 
which I seek to remedy by this bill is our 
present failure to provide for one of the major 
financial disasters threatening those who re- 
ceive benefits. I refer to the possible need 
for hospital and nursing home care. During 
the time a person is in his earning years, he 
can often provide for such contingencies 
through voluntary organizations that provide 
hospital care on an insurance plan. The 
wide group coverage at many places of em- 
ployment may bring such a program within 
his financial reach, Yet when he retires, or 
when his providing days come to an end, he 
or his survivors face the possibility of hos- 
pital expenses with a dual handicap. On the 
one hand their income is suddenly and sub- 
stantially reduced; on the other, their right 
to group coverage in hospital insurance plans 
is lost, and the cost of such insurance is 
probably beyond their reach. When sickness 
strikes, many are left with two alternatives— 
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either to forego the desired treatment and 
suffer, or apply for public assistance. If the 
latter, the regular welfare funds are dimin- 
ished or the overburdened hospitals are de- 
nied repayment for their services. 

How much more logical it would be to 
provide a hedge against the additional 
hazards of hospital expense by incorporating 
an insurance policy to take care of it into 
our already operating national old-age and 
survivors program. This is not medical in- 
surance, it is limited only to hospitalization 
for those eligible to OASDI. 

Under my amendments, the two changes 
I have proposed in the OASDI program— 
higher benefit payments under the existing 
program and hospital insurance for persons 
eligible to receive those benefits—would be 
financed by a modest increase in payroll 
tax—one-half percent—by employee and em- 
ployer, and an additional three-quarters per- 
cent payment by the self-employed. 

BENEFITS 


First, let us look at the increased benefits 
proposed under the existing old-age and 
survivors program. My amendment would 
increase monthly benefits about 10 percent 
on the average. The largest percentage in- 
creases, as in past amendments to this law, 
go to those in the bottom brackets. Thus, 
retired individuals whose average monthly 
earnings were $50 would receive an increase 
of $5 a month in benefits, raising their total 
monthly payment to $35. Under the pres- 
sent maximum Coverage, anyone earning $350 
a month or over can receive only $108.50. 
Under my proposal those at $350 would get 
$118.80, and by raising the ceiling, those 
who earned $500 a month could receive 
$151.80, the top payment. My colleagues will 
note that even with this substantial raise, 
the beneficiary still receives just over 30 per- 
cent of his former monthly income. 

Family benefits are raised in a similar 
manner. The present $50 for a widow and 
two children in the lowest bracket is raised 
to $55. The present maximum family benefit 
of $200 would be raised to $305, or 61 percent 
of previous monthly earnings. 

These provisions would go into effect for 
the third month after enactment of the bill. 
The higher earnings base would be effective 
in 1959. For the people now on the benefit 
rolls, the bill provides for increases of from 
$5 to $10.30. 

In order to allow the new higher earnings 
ceiling to benefit people in the near future, 
the bill proposes to allow dropping out 1 ad- 
ditional year of low monthly earnings for 
each 7 years of coverage in addition to the 
5 years now allowed to be eliminated. If 
this is not done, no one could reach the full 
maximum payments until 1997. If we do 
allow this new drop-out, one who has been 
covered since 1936 could reach the maximum 
in 1961. 


HOSPITALS AND NURSING HOMES 


Turning to the proposal to add to our 
present program against hospital expenses, 
let me first say that my bill makes people 
eligible for benefits under this provision if 
they are eligible for old-age insurance, 
whether or not they have yet applied for it. 
Certainly it would be undesirable to compel 
aged persons to stop working in order to be 
covered against hospital expenses, if they 
feel that continued work will be socially con- 
structive and advantageous to them. 

The hospital insurance program would en- 
title those eligible to up to 60 days of hos- 
pital care, with subsequent nursing home 
care if necessary, up to a combined total of 
120 days in any year. Benefits included are 
hospital services, drugs, appliances, and care 
ordinarily furnished to patients in semi- 
private accommodations. Persons certified 
by a physician as needing the care could 
choose any hospital that admits them and 
that had contracted with the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to furnish 
the services. Tuberculosis and mental hos- 
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pitals are not covered, and hospital care re- 
ceived under workmen’s compensation stat- 
utes would not be reimbursed by this in- 
surance. 

If a physician directed that nursing home 
care was needed for a condition that had re- 
quired hospitalization, this would also be 
covered. Nursing home service would in- 
clude skilled nursing care, related medical 
and personal services, and accompanying bed 
and board provided by a licensed nursing 
home operated in connection with a hospital 
or in which a medical doctor directs the care. 

Positive prohibition of any direction of 
hospital activities is specified in the amend- 
ment. 

If effective and economical administration 
of hospital insurance can be achieved 
through private, nonprofit insurance organ- 
izations, the Secretary is authorized to con- 
tract with them to provide it. 

Hospital insurance payments under the 
bill would begin in the twelfth month after 
the bill is enacted. It is estimated that 12 
to 13 million persons would be eligible for 
coverage. 

I have outlined the provisions of the 
amendments I am suggesting in this bill to 
the old-age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance program. The bill also, of course, in- 
cludes changes in the Internal Revenue Code 
to include the wage and payroll tax in- 
creases that will finance the program. 

The provisions of this bill are modest— 
deliberately limited in scope to facilitate en- 
actment of this much-needed measure in 
1958. They deal with social insurance only. 
I have had a bill for improvements in public 
assistance pending in the Senate for several 
months. Other bills I have introduced or 
cosponsored would develop our welfare pro- 
grams further. 

The distinguished former Director of the 
Division of Research and Statistics of the 
Social Security Administration, Professor 
Wilbur J. Cohen, now of the school of social 
work at the University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., recently testified before the 
House Committee on Government Operations 
on Federal-State programs and policies in 
health, education and welfare. Nowhere 
have I seen a more cogent and complete 
analysis of this whole subject. 

Since many of Professor Cohen's sugges- 
tions in regard to social insurance are in 
agreement with the provisions of my bill, I 
ask unanimous consent that the text of his 
remarks be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

In my opinion, the changes I have sug- 
gested today should be enacted this year. I 
believe they are necessary to meet two of the 
major deficiencies in our welfare program. 
I believe they are realistic in that they are 
modest efforts to handle these problems 
within our presently established social se- 
curity system. I believe they are financially 
sound in that they will be financed by the 
earning power of those who stand to benefit. 
I trust that my colleagues will join in this 
effort to meet the continuing challenge of 
meaningful social security. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
want the Recorp to show that my 
amendment relates to nursing home care 
as well. It provides for 60 days a year 
of nursing home care, and 60 days of 
hospital care for those who are the ben- 
eficiaries of old-age and survivors’ in- 
surance. It is limited to that group. I 
am of the opinion that sometime in the 
not too distant future we shall find a 
program before the Congress which will 
begin to meet this basic objective. 

Earlier today the Senator from Texas 
LMr. YarsoroucH] discussed his amend- 
ment for a 10-percent increase in social 
security payments for old-age and sur- 
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vivors’ insurance beneficiaries. That 
amendment was rejected. 

I have an amendment lying on the 
desk dealing with the same subject. It 
is designated “8-15-58-I.” I joined 
with the Senator from Texas, rather 
than to press my own amendment. I 
am very happy with the vote we ob- 
tained. We knew that it was an uphill 
fight, but I am still convinced that a 10- 
percent increase would have been meri- 
torious, financially sound, and just for 
the recipients of old-age and survivors’ 
insurance benefits. 

I regret that we were unable to obtain 
a majority vote for it. However, I am 
grateful for the fact that we have a 
social security bill before the Senate. 
The Senator from Oklahoma and his col- 
leagues are to be thanked and congratu- 
lated on doing a very fine job in bring- 
ing such a bill to us. 

I regret that the Kuchel amendment 
for old-age assistance, with its pension 
program, was not adopted. I was a co- 
sponsor of that amendment. I knew 
that when we had the first vote on the 
self-liquidating feature for the old-age 
and survivors’ insurance beneficiaries, 
and when that amendment was turned 
down, that the odds of obtaining a fa- 
vorable vote on the Kuchel amendment, 
which was to increase the old-age as- 
sistance payments, was remote. 

Nevertheless, it was a good amend- 
ment and I supported it. I shall be back 
to support it again. 

Mr. President, I withdraw my amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Minnesota withdraws his 
amendment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I send 
my amendment to the desk. It is iden- 
tified as 8-15-58-J. I ask that it be 
stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 98, be- 
tween lines 20 and 21, it is proposed to 
insert the following new section: 
AMOUNTS DISREGARDED IN DETERMINING NEED 

FOR OLD-AGE ASSISTANCE AND AID TO DEPEND- 

ENT CHILDREN 

Sec. 513. (a) Section 2 (a) (7) of the 
Social Security Act is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(7) provide that the State agency shall, 
in determining need, take into consideration 
any other income and resources of an indi- 
vidual claiming old-age assistance; except 
that in making such determination the 
State agency may disregard not more than 
$20 per month of net earned income.” 

(b) Section 402 (a) (7) of the Social 
Security Act is amended to read as follows: 

“(7) provide that the State agency shall, 
in determining need, take into consideration 
any other income and resources of an indi- 
vidual claiming aid to dependent children; 
except that in making such determination 
the State agency may disregard not more 
than $20 per month of net earned income.” 

(c) The amendment made by subsections 
(a) and (b) of this section shall be effective 
on and after July 1, 1959. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, his is 
a very simple amendment. What it does 
is to permit the recipient of old-age as- 
sistance and of aid to dependent chil- 
dren to earn up to $20 a month without 
having those earnings deducted from 
their subsistence amounts. 
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The present law provides, in the case 
of the aged, that the State agency shall, 
in determining need, take into account 
the entire income and resources of an 
individual, This means, in practice, 
that every dollar a person on old age 
assistance earns is deducted from the 
amount of aid which that person would 
get if he did not earn the money. 

Let us suppose that a social worker 
approves a budget of $55 for an aged 
person. If there are no earnings, that is 
the amount paid in the form of old-age 
assistance. If the old man or old woman 
earns $15 a month, that amount is de- 
ducted from the amount of the grant, 
and the payment is only $40. In that 
way, all inducement to earn money by 
an aged person is completely discour- 
aged. Every dollar such a person earns 
is subtracted from the assistance which 
he otherwise would get. A good deal of 
criticism which has been directed at the 
old-age assistance program comes from 
this very fact, when it is said that the 
payment of these grants discourages 
effort and encourages shiftlessness. 
When one considers that the average 
age of those on old age assistance is 75 
years, it can be seen clearly that the 
present law really stops the elderly from 
earning money from such efforts as baby 
sitting. 

The same thing is true with reference 
to the provisions for dependent children. 
The amount of money a dependent child 
earns, by cutting lawns or delivering 
newspapers or sawing wood or running 
errands, is deducted from the grant 
which would otherwise be given to his 
parent or to his custodian. 

One cannot imagine a better system 
for discouraging effort and encouraging 
idleness than the grants which are now 
provided. 

What the amendment would do would 
be to permit the parties to earn up to 
$20 without any deductions from the 
assistance or grant which would other- 
wise be given to them. It is therefore 
an encouragement to thrift and it is an 
encouragement to effort. 

Two years ago, in 1956, I proposed a 
similar amendment, except that it pro- 
vided for an exemption of $50 a month 
in earned income, so that a person could 
earn up to $50 a month and would not 
have the sum deducted from the old age 
assistance which would otherwise be 
given to him. 

It is very interesting to note that the 
vote on that amendment was 56 yeas and 
only 34 nays. In other words, it carried 
in the Senate. However the conference 
committee turned it down. The cost of 
that amendment would not have ex- 
ceeded $12 million. I understand that 
the Social Security Administration fixes 
the cost of $15 million on the present 
amendment. I cannot conceive that the 
cost would be $15 million for the pend- 
ing amendment because whereas the 
amendment of 2 years ago provided for 
a $50 exemption, this provides for only 
a $20 exemption, although it does ex- 
tend it to dependent children. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. KERR. The Senator knows that 
I am just as strong for his amendment 
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as he is, although I could not accept it 
on the pending bill. As I understand, the 
estimate of $15 million for the amend- 
ment is as nearly accurate as we can get. 
The reason there is a difference in the 
amount greater than it would seem it 
should be, although the amendment calls 
for a $20 exemption, whereas the other 
called for a $50 exemption, is that the 
previous amendment applied only to the 
aged, and the pending amendment ap- 
plies also to the other group. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I can only say that 
it would be impossible to have $15 million 
invested to better advantage than by 
permitting this group in our population 
to earn something from effort. May I 
ask my good friend from Oklahoma, who 
has rendered yeoman service, whether 
the administration is favorable to the 
proposal? 

Mr. KERR. Iam compelled to tell my 
good friend from Illinois that I have in- 
vestigated the matter and have been 
told that they could not favor it, espe- 
cially on the pending bill. They have 
advised me, in fact—but of course so far 
as we are concerned it does not change 
our basic support of the principle—that 
it would be a substantive change with 
reference to the basis of assistance as it 
is now in the law. 

Mr.DOUGLAS. Does the administra- 
tion know that the proposed provision 
would not take effect until after the first 
of next July, and would therefore not 
apply to the current fiscal year? 

Mr. KERR. Ican only say that I sub- 
mitted the amendment as the Senator 
had submitted it tome. I presumed that 
when they examined it, they thoroughly 
read its contents. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I must say that if 
that is true—and I am sure that the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma is a truth-telling 
man and is stating the exact truth—that 
this is a shameful act by the adminis- 
tration. It is a shameful act. It is an 
act which discourages effort and thrift. 
No administration can stand up before 
the American people and pose as having 
any humanitarianism if it refuses to ac- 
cept a provision costing only $15 million, 
and which would permit old people and 
youngsters to work and to earn up to $20 
a month without having it taken out of 
their hide. If that is the attitude of the 
administration, they deserve to be ex- 
posed to the public in this country. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. KERR. I did not report to the 
Senator that I was informed that if the 
amendment were added to the bill it 
would be vetoed. I asked if they favored 
or disapproved the proposal. They ad- 
vised me that they could not favor it in 
this bill, Therefore, that was the extent 
of their statement. I know that is what 
the Senator would wish to address his 
remarks to. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I know the very diffi- 
cult task the Senator from Oklahoma 
has had in negotiating with an adminis- 
tration which seems to be impervious to 
the aged and the poor, and which pays 
little attention to balancing the human 
budget and is interested only in the 
financial budget. He has had a very 
dificult set of customers downtown to 
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deal with. I exempt from that state- 
ment the members of the Social Security 
Administration, because they are errand 
boys in this case. They are fine people 
themselves, but they have to take their 
orders from others. I have helped the 
administration on a number of measures 
and have taken a political risk to help it. 
The administration ought to do some- 
thing for the people of the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engross- 
ment of the amendments and the third 
reading of the bill. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Illinois has an amendment 
pending. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair stands corrected. The Chair was 
misinformed. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment of the Senator 
from Illinois. (Putting the question.) 

The Chair is in doubt. Those in fa- 
vor of the amendment will please stand. 

The Senate proceeded to divide. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call may be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois will state it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. What is the ques- 
tion before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I ask for a division. 

On a division, the amendment was re- 
jected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engross- 
ment of the amendments and third read- 
ing of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent, notwithstanding the 
third reading of the bill, that I may 
offer technical amendments and have 
them acted upon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Oklahoma? The Chair nears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

The amendments will be stated for the 
information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 42, 
line 5, after “Sec. 303.”, it is proposed 
to insert “(a).” 

On page 43, after line 3, insert the 
following new subsection: 

(b) The paragraph (3) added to such 
section 202 (g) by H. R. 5411, 85th Congress, 
is hereby repealed effective with respect to 


benefits payable for any month following 
the month in which this act is enacted. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
ee, the amendments are agreed 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
three of the most important programs 
of our Government which have not re- 
ceived adequate attention by the gen- 
eral public are the grants-in-aid pro- 
gram of the Children’s Bureau, dealing 
with maternal and child health, child 
welfare, and crippled children’s serv- 
ices. Unfortunately, these activities do 
not seem to have much political appeal, 
and for that reason, perhaps, they re- 
ceive comparatively little attention. 
Yet they are urgently important, par- 
ticularly to a group of people who often 
are desperately in need of such assist- 
ance—the Nation’s children. 

I am especially pleased to call this 
matter to the attention of the Senate 
tonight, because sitting beside me is the 
distinguished Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. HLL], who has been a leader in 
the establishment of these services, par- 
ticularly in the case of improved mater- 
nal and child health. 

Mr, President, I desire to have printed 
in the Recorp while we are discussing 
the urgent question of social-security 
benefits an except from a letter dated 
February 18, written to me by Dr. 
Martha M. Eliot, chairman of the de- 
partment of maternal and child health 
at Harvard University, and former Chief 
of the Children’s Bureau; correspond- 
ence I have had with an eminent phy- 
sician in my State, Dr. Richard L. 
Sleeter, associate professor of pediatrics 
and director of that division at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon Medical School; cor- 
respondence I have had with Mr. Stuart 
R. Stimmel, State director of the Boys 
and Girls Aid Society of Oregon, and 
with other leaders in this very vital 
work; and letters I have written to the 
distinguished senior Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Byrp], chairman of the 
Committee on Finance; to the Honor- 
able Wilbur Mills, chairman of the 
House Committee on Ways and Means; 
to Dr. Harold M. Erickson, able State 
health officer of the Oregon State Board 
of Health; and to Mr. George J. Hecht, 
chairman of the American Parents 
Committee, Inc. Mr. Hecht has been a 
foremost advocate of action in this field, 
through Parents Magazine, which he 
publishes very effectively. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ters be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the cor- 
respondence was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

EXCERPT OF FEBRUARY 28, 1958, LETTER or Dr. 
MARTHA M. ELIOT, CHAIRMAN OF THE DE- 
PARTMENT OF MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH, 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY, AND FORMER CHIEF OF 
THE CHILDREN’s BUREAU 
It is most urgent at this time that more 

Federal funds be made available for these 

child health programs and, in particular, for 

the program of services to crippled children. 

Quite recently I learned that there are many 

children with congenital heart disease whose 

operative care must be delayed because of 
the lack of funds in the State agencies 
responsible for the care of crippled children. 

Likewise, many States are not able to do the 

work that they would like to do for children 

with rheumatic heart disease, for children 
who are deaf and require hearing aids, for 
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children with cleft palate. One of the new- 
est and most appealing programs that is 
limited because of funds is the provision of 
artificial arms and legs for children who are 
born without an arm or a leg or children 
who have been injured in accidents and lose 
an extremity. Recently amazing advances 
have been made in the manufacture of 
small-sized arms and legs, even for infants 
of no more than 18 months of age, and 
clinics are being organized with a staff of 
doctors, nurses, social workers, physical 
therapists, and psychologists to help parents 
with these difficult problems. Senator Por- 
TER of Michigan has taken a great interest in 
this program, which started in the Michigan 
Commission for Crippled Children. It was 
due to Senator Porter's influence that the 
appropriations for grants to States for these 
medical services to crippled children, in 1955, 
finally reached the ceiling of $15 million. 

I am sure that Sidney Farber could expand 
his good work for children with cancer if he 
could be assured of more money from many 
State health departments to pay for the 
care of the most obvious cases. 

UNIVERSITY OF OREGON MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
CRIPPLED CHILDREN’S DIVISION, 
Portland, Oreg., May 22, 1958. 
Hon. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR NEUBERGER: I have just read 
Senate bill 3504 in which you seek an in- 
crease in funds for the programs of maternal 
and child health services and services for 
crippled children provided for by title V of 
the Social Security Act. 

It seems appropriate at this time to pre- 
sent for you a picture of the University of 
Oregon Medical School, crippled children’s 
division. Consequently, I am enclosing a 
brochure which depicts some of the services 
available through this division to the chil- 
dren with crippling diseases in our State. 
In contrast to the majority of States, we 
feel quite fortunate that the Oregon pro- 
gram, through the farsighted State legisla- 
tors, was placed under the aegis of the 
medical school and the State board of higher 
education. It is quite unique from this 
standpoint and now forms an integral part 
of the medical school. The office and out- 
patient facilities are now housed in a build- 
ing built for this organization in 1953 on 
the medical school campus. 

The program at present includes most of 
the services offered to crippled children by 
all crippled children’s services throughout 
the United States and Territories. In addi- 
tion, however, because of the medical school 
affiliation, it has several distinct advantages 
in that the organization is used to teach 
medical, dental, nursing, occupational ther- 
apy, physical therapy, and speech therapy 
students, as well as interns and residents 
in the various departments. These indi- 
viduals are taught the medical problems as 
well as many of the social factors so vital 
to understanding the care of the handi- 
capped and crippled child. 

Another distinct advantage is that the or- 
ganization is in a position to participate in 
research, seeking more factual data per- 
taining to the crippled child, his care and 
treatment and when possible, data regarding 
prevention of handicapping conditions. You 
are undoubtedly acquainted with the col- 
laborative cerebral palsy project of the Na- 
tional Institute of Neurological Diseases and 
Blindness in which 14 institutes and medical 
schools scattered throughout the United 
States are cooperatively participating. At 
the University of Oregon Medical School, 
the departments of obstetrics and gynecology, 
pediatrics, and the crippled children's divi- 
sion form the nucleus of the project in the 
local area on this tremendous research 
project. 

II I can send you any pertinent informa- 
tion regarding the crippled children’s serv- 
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ice which will be of benefit regarding Senate 
bill 3504, please let me know. 
Sincerely yours, 
RICHARD L. SLEETER, M. D., 
Associate Professor of Pediatrics and 
Director, 
JUNE 5, 1958. 
RICHARD L. SLEETER, M. D., 
Associate Professor, University of 
Oregon Medical School, Portland, 
Oreg. 

Dear Dr. Steerer: Thank you for your let- 
ter of May 22, 1958. 

I appreciatec. learning of your support of 
my bill to raise the statutory limit for ma- 
ternal and child health and crippled chil- 
dren services of the Children’s Bureau and of 
the fine work which has been done at the 
University of Oregon in these fields. 

It is especially gratifying to know of Ore- 
gon’s farsighted approach to the crippled- 
children programs and of the success which 
has been enjoyed. Although hearings have 
not yet been scheduled on my bill, I feel cer- 
tain that I will have an opportunity to utilize 
the information which you so kindly offered 
to furnish. Oregon’s unique and successful 
program is vivid testimony of the good use to 
which these funds are put and of the need 
for additional appropriations. 

Because of your interest, I am enclosing a 
tear sheet from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
May 15, 1958, regarding the abandonment of 
the heart operation projects at the University 
of Minnesota due to a lack of money. Your 
experience will allow you to fully appreciate 
the problem of inadequate funds faced by the 
Minnesota program. 

If I can be of any assistance at any time, 
please do not hesitate to write. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely, 

RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, 

United States Senator. 
THE Boys AND GmMLsS 

AID SOCIETY OF OREGON, 

Portland, Oreg., April 1, 1958. 
Senator RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, 
United States Senator, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear Dick: Thank you very much for send- 
ing me the material from the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp regarding your bill to increase the 
funds for maternal and child health. I hope 
your efforts are successful. I thoroughly 
agree with you regarding the importance of 
this. 

Please give our best to Maureen and to 
the Lindes. 

Cordially, 
STUART R. STIMMEL, 
State Director, 
Aucust 7, 1958. 
Hon. Harry F. BYRD, 
Chairman, Senate Finance Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear SENATOR BYRD: I was pleased to learn 
today that you have scheduled 2 days of your 
committee’s valuable time for the Social 
Security Amendments Act of 1958. I know 
that this long-overdue legislation will receive 
full consideration under your able chairman- 
ship. 

As you may know, I have sponsored legis- 
lation in the Senate to raise the statutory 
limit on maternal and chil@shealth, crippled 
children, and child welfare services to $25 
million. After introducing this legislation, I 
was gratified with the widespread support 
which arose on behalf of the increases. 

In the House, similar bills were introduced 
by members of both parties, and received the 
support of leading representatives of social 
welfare and parent organizations who testi- 
fied before the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. However, the House committee rec- 
ommended only a $5 million increase in each 
of the 3 programs; an increase which, in view 
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of rising costs and increased child population, 
is hardly adequate to meet the needs of our 
children. Rather than go into detail regard- 
ing the financial needs of these programs, I 
am enclosing my most recent remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, which include an ex- 
cellent statement by Dr. Martha Eliot, chair- 
man of the department of maternal and child 
health at Harvard University and former 
Chief of the Children's Bureau. I know that 
you will give this your full consideration. 

I would be delighted, along with many 
others who are concerned with the social and 
health problems of our children, if the Sen- 
ate were to increase the House-passed figure. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, 
June 13, 1958. 
Hon. WILBUR MILLS, 

Chairman, House Committee on Ways 
and Means, House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Mitts: I have learned 
from my good friend, Dr. Martha Eliot, of 
your decision to devote part of your very 
valuable social security hearing time to Rep- 
resentative EUGENE MCCARTHY'S bill, H. R. 
12834, to raise the statutory limit on mater- 
nal and child health, crippled children, and 
child welfare grants-in-aid programs of the 
Children’s Bureau. As the sponsor of the 
identical legislation in the Senate which is 
dependent on your action, I am delighted at 
your decision. 

Because you will hear from experts, much 
more qualified than I, I shall not cite the 
many reasons for enactment of this long- 
overdue legislation. However, I am enclosing 
copies of my remarks when I introduced S. 
3504 and S. 3925, which may be of interest to 


you. 
With best wishes, Iam, 
Sincerely, 
RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, 
United States Senator. 
May 8, 1958. 


Dr. Harotp M. ERICKSON, 
State Health Officer, Oregon State 
Board of Health, Portland, Oreg. 

Dear Dr. Erickson: I am pleased to learn 
of your interest in my bill, S. 3504, to raise 
the statutory limit on funds for maternal 
and child health and crippled children’s 
services. It is very satisfying to know of the 
progress which has been made in Oregon 
with limited funds presently available and 
of your plans for the future. 

I will appreciate any information which 
you may send me on our State programs. 
These will be especially valuable for com- 
mittee hearings. 

In case you have not seen it, I am enclos- 
ing a copy of my article from the Progres- 
sive magazine entitled “The Greatest Killer 
of Kids,” which calls attention to the tragic 
number of children who are stricken by 
cancer. 

With best wishes, I am 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, 
United States Senator, 
May 22, 1958. 
Mr. GEORGE J. HECHT, 
Chairman, the American Parents 
Committee, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. Hecut: Thank you for your let- 
ter of May 14, 1958, and the enclosed infor- 
mation regarding the status of the Nation’s 
children. This, together with the insight 
which I received from our conversation, will 
be of particular value to me. You may be 
assured of my support of an increase for 
child welfare services as well as that which 
I have proposed for maternal and child 
health and crippled children’s services. 

I am sure that you will be interested to 
know that I saw Miss Furman’s moving arti- 
cle in the New York Times and subsequently 
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asked that it be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp. It is my sincere hope that 
this will encourage House action. I am en- 
closing a copy of my remarks at the time the 
article was inserted. 

Please do not hesitate to advise me of any 
other matters regarding child welfare which 
are of concern to you. 

With best wishes, I am 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, 
United States Senator. 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that technical 
changes in section numbers and cross 
references be made in the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Record a statement I 
have prepared on the bill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR COOPER 


I give my wholehearted support to H. R. 
13549, a bill which will increase benefits 
under the Social Security Act. I will vote 
for the bill on final passage. I make this 
statement to inform the people of my State, 
now insured and who are receiving benefit 
payments under the social-security system, 
of the increases they will receive if this bill 
becomes law. I also think it fair to state 
that it will raise the tax contributions that 
employers and employees will make to the 
trust fund from which benefits are paid. 
Seventy-five million people, employers and 
employees, now contribute through the 
social-security program to the benefits that 
insured employees will need when they re- 
tire or are too disabled to work, and their 
families will need when they die. And con- 
tributions by the Federal Government and 
the States give needed assistance to the 
aged, blind, dependent children and those 
totally disabled. There are 12 million people 
who are now receiving benefit checks from 
the social-security system each month. 

Since 1954, when the last benefit increase 
was put into effect, and I was in the Senate 
at that time and voted for the benefits, 
wages have increased by about 12 percent 
and prices by 8 percent. This bill will in- 
crease the average level of payments to per- 
sons who have retired, are disabled, or, if 
dead, to their survivors, about 7 percent and 
help catch up with the increased cost of 
living. It is estimated that the average in- 
crease per month for workers now retired 
will be about $4.75 a month and the total 
benefits payable to a family will be raised 
from $200 to $254. 

The officials who administer the social- 
security system have reported to the Con- 
gress that additional payroll taxes must be 
levied if the trust fund from which benefits 
are paid, is to be maintained actuarily sound. 
At the present rate of payments they esti- 
mate that $750 million additional must be 
paid into the fund each year to keep the fund 
sound. For this reason the bill provides that 
the payroll payments of both employers and 
employees will be increased from the present 
rate of 2½ to 2½ percent in 1959 up to a 
total salary of $4,800. It is estimated that 
the self-employed rate will increase from 
3% to 3%4 percent in 1959. 

The bill makes an important change in 
that part of the Social Security Act which 
provides for Federal contributions to the 
States to make payments for old-age assist- 
ance, aid to dependent children, aid to the 
blind, and aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled. This bill embodies the so- 
called variable grants provision. It means 
that a part of the Federal appropriation for 
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these purposes will be distributed to the 
States upon the basis of per capita income. 
It is designed to help the poorer States, and 
to bring benefit payments to the aged, de- 
pendent children, blind, and the disabled 
in the poorer States, to a level more nearly 
equal to those paid in the richer States of 
the Union. For Kentucky, it is estimated, 
that because of this new provision, average 
payments for old-age assistance would in- 
crease $5.87 per month, for dependent chil- 
dren $2.82 per month, for the blind $6.67 a 
month, and to the totally disabled, $5.33 per 
month. These are not large sums, but they 
will be of help. I was glad to see this new 
formula, to help the lower income States, 
adopted. In 1947, when I was first a Mem- 
ber of the Senate, I introduced a bill for 
this purpose. I am glad that the principles 
of my bill, introduced 11 years ago, will fi- 
nally be adopted by the Senate of the United 
States. 

I know this is a brief summary of the bill 
and I have not attempted to cover all of the 
changes that it makes. I am attaching a 
statement which summarizes many of the 
provisions, I believe that it will be of help 
to the millions of our workers who pay, with 
their employers, into the social-security sys- 
tem. And I know that the increase in 
monthly payments to the aged, to the blind, 
to the disabled, and to dependent children, 
will be of help. These benefits will cost 
employers and employees, and our taxpayers 
generally, an increase in their payments. 
But I believe we all agree that it is a re- 
sponsibility of those who are working, who 
are healthy and physically fit, to make 
contributions for the welfare of the aged, 
the sick, the disabled, the blind, and those 
dependent upon them. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Proxmire in the chair). Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed at this 
point in the body of the Recorp, Senate 
Joint Resolution 199, which I introduced 
on August 13 last. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. J. Res. 199) to establish in the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare the National Advisory Council 
for International Medical Research, and 
to establish in the Public Health Serv- 
ice the National Institute for Interna- 
tional Medical Research, in order to help 
mobilize the efforts of medical scientists, 
research workers, technologists, teachers, 
and members of the health professions 
generally, in the United States and 
abroad, for assault upon disease, dis- 
ability and the impairments of man and 
for the improvement of the health of 
man through international cooperation 
in research, research training, and re- 
search planning, introduced by Mr. HILL 
on August 13, 1958, and referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas it is recognized that disease and 
disability are the common enemies of all 
nations and peoples, and that the means, 
methods, and techniques for combating and 
abating the ravages of disease and disability 
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and for improving the health and health 
standards of man should be sought and 
shared, without regard to national bound- 
aries and divisions; and 

Whereas advances in combating and abat- 
ing disease and in the positive promotion of 
human health can be stimulated by cup- 
porting and encouraging cooperation among 
scientists, research workers, and teachers on 
an international basis, with consequent 
benefit to the health of our people and of 
all peoples; and 

Whereas there already exist tested means 
for international cooperation in matters re- 
lating to health, including the World Health 
Organization, the Pan American Sanitary 
Bureau, and the United Nations Interna- 
tional Children’s Fund (UNICEF), with 
which the United States is identified and 
associated, and it is highly desirable that 
the United States establish domestic ma- 
chinery for the maximum mobilization of 
its health research resources, and more 
efficiently to cooperate with and support 
the research, research-training, and research- 
planning endeavors of such international 
organizations: Therefore be it 

Resolved, etc., That this joint resolution 
does establish the domestic machinery tor 
such maximum mobilization of its health 
research resources, the more efficiently to 
cooperate with and support the research, 
research-training, and research-planning 
endeavors of the international organizations. 

Sec, 2. The purpose of this joint resolu- 
tion is: 

(1) To encourage and support on an inter- 
national basis studies, investigations, experi- 
ments, and research, including the conduct 
and planning thereof, relating to: 

(A) The causes, diagnosis, treatment, con- 
trol, and prevention of physical and mental 
diseases and other killing and crippling im- 
pairments of man. 

(B) The rehabilitation of the physically 
handicapped, including the development and 
use of appliances for the mitigation of the 
handicaps of such individuals, 

(C) The origin, nature, and solution of 
health problems not identifiable in terms of 
disease entities. 

(D) Broad fields of science, including the 
natural and social sciences, important to or 
underlying disease and health problems. 

(2) To encourage and support the rapid 
international interchange of knowledge and 
information concerning developments in 
those branches of science pertaining directly 
or indirectly to the prevention, diagnosis, 
treatment, or mitigation of disease and dis- 
ability and other health and rehabilitation 
problems. 

(3) To encourage and support, on an in- 
ternational basis, the training of personnel 
in research and research training through 
interchange of scientists, research workers, 
research fellows, technicians, experts, and 
teachers in research specialties not otherwise 
or generally provided for in the programs 
authorized by section 32 of the Surplus Prop- 
erty Act of 1944, as amended, and the United 
States Information and Educational Ex- 
change Act of 1948, as amended. 

(4) To encourage and cooperate with re- 
search programs undertaken by the World 
Health Organization and other international 
bodies engaged in, or concerned with, inter- 
national endeavors in the health sciences, 
and to support such programs in cases in 
which such international organizations can 
more effectively carry out activities author- 
ized by this joint resolution. 

(5) To advance the status of the health 
sciences in the United States, the health 
standards of the American people, and those 
of other countries and peoples, by coopera- 
tive endeavors with the scientists, research 
workers, technicians, experts, teachers, and 
practitioners of those countries in research 
and research training. 

(6) To help mobilize the health sciences 
in the United States as a force for peace, 
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progress, and good will among the various 
peoples and nations of the world. 

Sec. 3. (a) The Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare (hereinafter referred to 
in this joint resolution as the Secretary“) 
is authorized and directed to carry out the 
purposes of this joint resolution in con- 
formity with its provisions. 

(b) The Secretary may utilize, for the 
performance of his duties authorized by this 
joint resolution, the Public Health Service, 
including the National Institute for Inter- 
national Medical Research established by this 
joint resolution and the other National In- 
stitutes of Health, and, where appropriate, 
the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, the 
Children's Bureau, and such other agencies 
and offices in the Department as he may deem 
desirable to carry out the functions author- 
ized herein. 

(c) The duties and functions hereby au- 
thorized shall be carried out in consultation 
and cooperation with the National Advisory 
Council for International Health Research 
established by this joint resolution. 

Sec. 4. There is hereby established, in the 
Public Health Service, as a part of the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health, the National In- 
stitute for International Medical Research. 
This Institute, in cooperation with the other 
National Institutes, shall carry out such 
major duties and functions of operation and 
administration in connection with this joint 
resolution, as may be assigned by the Sur- 
geon General, including the support of re- 
search and research training through grants, 
contracts and cooperative activities and the 
direct conduct of research in facilities out- 
side the United States. 

Sec. 5. (a) There is hereby established, in 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, the National Advisory Council for 
International Medical Research (hereinafter 
referred to in this joint resolution as the 
“Council”), to advise, consult with, and 
make recommendations to the Secretary or 
the Surgeon General or the Director of the 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, or such 
other officers of the Department as may be 
appropriate, on matters relating to the pur- 
poses and programs authorized by this joint 
resolution. The internal procedures of the 
Council shall be governed by rules and regu- 
lations adopted by the Council and approved 
by the Secretary. 

(b) The Council shall receive reports on 
and review all research and research-training 
projects or programs undertaken, or proposed 
to be undertaken, pursuant to this joint res- 
olution, and no grant, contract, or loan for 
any such research project or program shall 
be approved by the Surgeon General, the 
Director of the Office of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation, or the Secretary except after review 
and recommendation by the Council. 

(c) The Council shall consist of the Sur- 
geon General of the Public Health Service, 
who shall be Chairman, a duly designated 
representative of the Secretary of State, and 
16 members appointed by the Secretary with- 
out regard to civil service laws. The Director 
of Vocational Rehabilitation shall be a mem- 
ber ex officio. The Secretary may appoint 
additional ex officio members on either a 
permanent or temporary basis, as desirable, 
but the number of such additional ex officio 
members shall not be greater than two at 
any one time. The 16 appointed members 
shall be leaders in the fields of medical re- 
search, teaching and training, medical or 
biological science, rehabilitation, education, 
or public and international affairs. Eight of 
the sixteen shall be selected from among 
leading experts and authorities in the fields 
with which this joint resolution is con- 
cerned, with special emphasis on association 
with research and research training. 

(d) Each appointed member of the Coun- 
cil shall hold office for a term of 4 years, 
except that (1) any member appointed to 
fill a vacancy occurring prior to the expira- 
tion of the term for which his predecessor 
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was appointed, shall be appointed either for 
the balance of that term, or for a full 4-year 
term at the discretion of the Chairman, and 

(2) the terms of the members first taking 
office after September 30, 1958, shall expire 
as follows: 4 shall expire 4 years after such 
date; 4 shall expire 3 years after such date; 
4 shall expire 2 years after such date; and 4 
shall expire 1 year after such date, as desig- 
nated by the Secretary at the time of ap- 
pointment. None of the 16 appointed mem- 
bers shall be eligible for reappointment until 
@ year elapses since the end of his preceding 
term. 

(e) Members of the Council, other than 
ex officio members and members who are 
officers or full-time employees of the Gov- 
ernment, while attending conferences or 
meetings of their respective council or com- 
mittees thereof, or while otherwise engaged 
in the work of the Council or of the commit- 
tees thereof, upon the specific authorization 
of the Chairman of the Council or the Sec- 
retary, shall be entitled to receive compen- 
sation at a rate to be fixed by the Secretary, 
but not exceeding $50 per diem, and shall 
also be entitled to receive an allowance for 
actual and necessary traveling and subsist- 
ence expenses while so serving away from 
their places of residence. This authorization 
for compensation and expenses shall also ex- 
tend to consultants and members of special 
field or other committees engaged or estab- 
lished pursuant to section 6 of this joint 
resolution. 

(f) The Council shall meet at the call of 
the Chairman or on the request of a third of 
its membership, but in no event less than 
three times during the year. 

(g) Provision shall be made by the Secre- 
tary, through the Surgeon General, for co- 
ordination of the work of and consultation 
between the Council and the National Ad- 
visory Health Council, and the national 
advisory councils of the National Institutes 
of Health, and through the Director of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, the National Advisory 
Council on Vocational Rehabilitation, with 
respect to matters bearing on the purposes 
and administration of this joint resolution. 

Sec. 6. The Secretary is authorized to se- 
cure, from time to time, and for such periods 
as he deems advisable, the assistance and 
advice of consultants who are technicians, 
experts, scholars, or otherwise especially 
qualified in fields related to research, re- 
search training, or research planning, from 
the United States or abroad. These experts, 
individually or in groups, shall advise the 
Secretary or the Surgeon General or the Di- 
rector of Vocational Rehabilitation, or the 
Council, on such matters as are appropriate. 

Sec. 7. The Secretary is hereby authorized 
to engage in the following activities: 

(1) Encourage and support research, in- 
vestigations, and experiments by individuals, 
universities, hospitals, laboratories, or other 
public or private agencies or institutions, in 
countries other than the United States, re- 
lating to the cause, prevention, and methods 
of diagnosis and treatment of physical and 
mental diseases and impairments of man, 
referred to in paragraph (1) of section 2, 
by means of: the direct conduct of research 
in countries other than the United States, 
financial grants, contracts, grants or loans of 
equipment, and grants or loans of medical, 
biological, physical, or chemical substances 
or standards where required for research or 
research training, and furnishing expert per- 
sonnel from the United States (including the 
payment of travel and subsistence for such 
experts when away from their places of resi- 
dence). 

(2) Encourage and support research, in- 
vestigations, and experiments conducted in 
countries other than the United States, re- 
lated to the rehabilitation of the physically 
handicapped, by the means referred to in 
paragraph 2 hereof. 

(3) Encourage and support the coordina- 
tion of experiments and programs of research 
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conducted in the United States with related 
programs conducted abroad, by facilitating 
the interchange of research scientists and ex- 
perts between the United States and foreign 
countries who are engaged in such experi- 
ments and programs of research, including 
the payment of per diem compensation, sub- 
sistence, and travel for such scientists and 
experts when away from their places of resi- 
dence, as provided for consultants in section 
5 (e) hereof. 

(4) Make grants for the improvement or 
alteration of facilities needed for medical 
research and research training, including the 
provision of equipment for research and 
training purposes. 

(5) Establish and maintain research 
fellowships within the National Institutes of 
Health and elsewhere with such allowances 
(including travel and subsistence expenses) 
as may be deemed necessary to train United 
States research workers, research teachers, 
technicians, and experts in the laboratories 
of other countries, and to procure the assist- 
ance of talented research fellows from 
abroad, and, in addition, to provide for such 
fellowships and other research training 
through grants, upon recommendation of 
the Council, to public and other nonprofit 
institutions. This program of fellowships 
and grants shall not duplicate or replace the 
programs authorized under section 32 of the 
Surplus Property Act of 1944, as amended, 
and the United States Information and Edu- 
cational Exchange Act of 1948, as amended. 

(6) Encourage and support broad surveys 
of the incidence of the major diseases en- 
demic in various parts of the world and 
initiate comprehensive plans for their eradi- 
cation or mitigation through cooperative 
programs of research and research training 
in regard to these diseases, including re- 
search in pertinent phases of the science of 
public health. 

(7) Support and encourage international 
communication in the medical and biologi- 
cal sciences, international scientific meet- 
ings, conferences, translation services and 
publications, including provision for travel 
funds to permit participation in such con- 
ferences. 

Sec. 8. The Secretary shall keep the Secre- 
tary of State fully informed concerning the 
projects and programs undertaken pursuant 
to this joint resolution, and shall solicit and 
secure from him policy guidance with re- 
gard to such projects, programs, or other 
activities proposed to be undertaken under 
this joint resolution. No project, program, 
or activity shall be undertaken which is con- 
trary to or inconsistent with such policy 
guidance. 

Sec. 9. Programs authorized by this joint 
resolution shall not unnecessarily duplicate 
those undertaken by other departments and 
agencies of the Government pursuant to 
law, and the Secretary shall take proper 
precaution to this end. Nothing contained 
in this joint resolution shall be applied or 
construed to diminish the authority or re- 
sponsibility of other departments and agen- 
cles in the field of international cooperation 
in medical or other scientific endeavors. 

Sec. 10. The activities authorized herein 
shall not extend to the support of public 
health nor other programs of an operational 
nature as contrasted with research, nor shall 
any of the grants herein authorized include 
grants for the improvement or extension of 
public health administration in other coun- 
tries except for necessary research in the 
sclence of public health and public health 
administration. 

Sec. 11. The Secretary shall prepare an 
annual report, which shall include a report 
from the Council, and submit it to the 
President, for transmittal to the Congress, 
summarizing the activities under this joint 
resolution, and making such recommenda- 
tions as he, and the Council, may deem 
appropriate, 
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Sec. 12. The Secretary, or the Surgeon 
General, or the Director of Vocational Re- 
habilitation, is authorized to use the services 
of any member or members of the Council, 
and where appropriate, any member or mem- 
bers of the other several national advisory 
councils, or study sections, or committees 
advisory thereto of the Public Health Serv- 
ice, or of the Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion, in connection with matters related to 
the administration of- this joint resolution, 
for such periods as may be determined 
necessary 


Sec. 13. Any alien whom the Secretary 
deems it desirable to come to the United 
States under the terms of paragraphs (4) 
and (7) of section 7 of this joint resolution, 
who is otherwise excluded from admission 
into the United States by the provisions of 
section 212 of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, may, upon certification by the 
Secretary, upon recommendation of the 
Surgeon General or the Director of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, as may be appropriate, 
be paroled into the United States by the At- 
torney General pursuant to the authority 
contained in section 212 (d) (5) of such act. 

Sec. 14. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated the sum of $50 million an- 
nually, to carry out the provisions of this 
joint resolution. Such amount is to be 
apportioned as the Congress may direct to 
the office of the Secretary, the Public Health 
Service (including the National Institute for 
International Health and Medical Research), 
the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, and 
other agencies in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare as appropriate. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. House 
bill 13549 having been read the third 
time, the question now is, Shall it pass? 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered; and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. CURTIS (when his name was 
called). I have a pair with the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Bricker]. If the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Bricker] were present and voting, 
he would vote “yea.” If I were at lib- 
erty to vote, I would vote “nay.” I with- 
hold my vote. 

The rolicall was concluded. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp], 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. FREAR], 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT], the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
Hoxttanp], the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. Murray], the Senator from Wyom- 
ing [Mr. O’Manoney], and the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE] are absent 
on official business. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
FREAR], the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT], the Senator from Florida 
{Mr. HoLLAND], the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Murray], the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney], and the 
Senator from Georgia (Mr. TALMADGE] 
would each vote yea.“ 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLANDERS] 
ily absent because of illness in his fam- 


The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
HOBLITZELL] is absent because of death 
in his family. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits] is absent, by leave of the Sen- 
ate, to attend the NATO Parliamentary 
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Conference in London, as chairman of 
the Economic Section of the General Af- 
fairs Committee. 

The Senator from Ohio IMr. 
Bricker], the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. BUTLER], the Senators from Indi- 
ana [Mr. CAPEHART and Mr. JENNER], and 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. Payne] 
are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
SCHOEPPEL] is detained on official busi- 
ness. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. BUTLER], the Sen- 
ator from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART], the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. HOB- 
LITzELL], the Senator from New York 
[Mr. Javits], and the Senator from 
Maine (Mr. Payne] would each vote 
“yea.” 

The pair of the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. BRICKER] has previously been an- 
nounced. 

The result was announced—yeas 79, 
nays 0, as follows: 


YEAS—79 
Aiken Hayden Morse 
Allott Hennings Morton 
Anderson Hickenlooper Mundt 
Barrett Hill Neuberger 
Beall Hruska Pastore 
Bennett Humphrey Potter 
Bible Ives Proxmire 
Bridges Jackson Purtell 
Bush Johnson, Tex. Revercomb 
Carlson Johnston, S. C. Robertson 
Carroll Jordan Russell 
Case, N. J. Kefauver Saltonstall 
Case, S. Dak. Kennedy Smathers 
Chavez Kerr Smith, Maine 
Church Knowland Smith, N. J. 
Clark Kuchel Sparkman 
Cooper Langer Stennis 
Cotton Lausche Symington 
Dirksen Long Thurmond 
Douglas Magnuson Thye 
Dworsaak Malone Watkins 
Eastland Mansfield Wiley 
Ellender Martin, Iowa Williams 
Ervin Martin, Pa. Yarborough 
Goldwater McClellan Young 
Gore McNamara 
Green Monroney 
NAYS—O 
NOT VOTING—17 
Bricker Frear Murray 
Butler Fulbright O'Mahoney 
Byrd Hoblitzell Payne 
Capehart Holland Schoeppel 
Curtis Javits Talmadge 
Flanders Jenner 
So the bill (H. R. 13549) was passed. 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I move 
that the vote by which the bill was passed 
be reconsidered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Montana to lay on 
the table the motion to reconsider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill H. R. 
13549, which has just been passed, be 
printed as it passed the Senate, with 
the Senate amendments numbered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KERR. I move that the Senate 
insist upon its amendments, ask for a 
conference with the House of Represen- 
tatives on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and that the Chair 
appoint the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 
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The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. BYRD, Mr. 
Kerr, Mr. Frear, Mr. Lone, Mr. MARTIN 
of Pennsylvania, Mr. WILIAMS, and Mr. 
FL ANDERS conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 


PRODUCTION AND CONSERVATION 
OF COAIL—MOTION TO RECON- 
SIDER 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I enter a 
motion that the vote by which the bill 
(S. 4248) to encourage and stimulate the 
production and conservation of coal in 
the United States through research and 
development by creating a Coal Research 
and Development Commission, and for 
other purposes, was passed earlier in the 
day be reconsidered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The mo- 
tion will be entered. 


THE SOCIAL SECURITY BILL 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I want to commend the very able 
senior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Kerr] for his diligence and his dedica- 
tion and the masterful manner in which 
he handled this most complex bill. He 
and the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON] have piloted through one of 
the most important pieces of legislation 
this Congress will pass. It affects the 
lives and the futures of millions of our 
citizens. 

I have known for a long time that the 
people of this country—the average citi- 
zen—had no better friends than the able 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. KERR] and 
his associate, my friend from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON]. But I would 
not do my duty as I see it if I let this 
opportunity pass without telling them 
I am grateful for their untiring efforts, 
the long hours they spent in connection 
with this bill and their work with the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DOUGLAS], 
who offered meritorious amendments 
which prehaps should have been in the 
bill, and perhaps will be some day. In 
legislation I am a patient man. I real- 
ize that we must proceed a step at a 
time and that progress rarely comes in 
one leap. 

I want also to thank the members of 
the minority on the committee, who con- 
tributed to bringing about the unani- 
mous result that obtained tonight. I 
think it is a credit to the Senate, and 
certainly to the Finance Committee. 

That committee has carried one of the 
heaviest burdens of work that any com- 
mittee of the Congress has. It has car- 
ried it efficiently, and it is deserving of 
the statement, “A job well done.” 

I want to commend and applaud each 
member of the committee, both on the 
majority and minority sides, for the re- 
sults which have been obtained. Under 
the leadership of the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Byrp], with the cooperation 
of the Senator from Oklahoma IMr. 
Kerr], the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
FREAR], the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. Lone], the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. Smatuers], the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Doveras], and the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], 
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this committee has carried a heavy load 
with honor and distinction. The mem- 
bers deserve the thanks of the country. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I am very 
grateful to the distinguished majority 
leader for his kind remarks. I want to 
say the bill was brought to the Senate 
by the Finance Committee in its entirety. 
That could not have been done without 
the cooperation of its distinguished 
chairman [Mr. Byrp] and every member 
of the committee on both sides of the 
aisle. 

There was not complete agreement in 
the committee as to all provisions in the 
bill, but there was complete agreement 
that we would work together and bring 
out of the committee the best bill we 
could, and it was brought out by the 
membership of the entire committee. 

I want to observe, with deep regret, 
that our distinguished chairman IMr. 
Byrp] is not present. As many of us 
know, he has been needed at the bedside 
of his fine wife, who has been seriously 
ill within the last few days. He has 
attended the Senate in spite of that fact, 
and his absence at this time was caused 
only by reason of that fact. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KERR. I yield. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I wish to join in 
congratulating the Senator from Okla- 
homa and the Senator from New Mexico 
and other Senators who, through their 
foresight, brought to the Senate the so- 
cial security bill and got it passed. We 
all appreciate the fact that it provides 
only for a minimum increase in social 
security benefits. Much more might 
have been done, especially in view of 
conditions in the country. 

I think the Senator from Oklahoma 
has exhibited real statesmanship in get- 
ting a bill passed which at least pro- 
vided for moderate increases in bene- 
fits. I commend him and his associates 
who joined him in his efforts. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, we have some bills which have 
been cleared on both sides of the aisle, 
which are noncontroversial. We do not 
expect any yea and nay votes tonight. 
We expect the Senate to meet at 10 
o'clock Monday morning. We will have 
a call of the calendar. Then we will 
take up certain bills upon motion. I be- 
lieve there will be some yea and nay 
votes Monday, although I am not cer- 
tain. 


CHIYOKO YOSHIMOTO 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of Calendar No. 
2406, Senate bill 3915. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
3915) for the relief of Chiyoko Yoshi- 
moto. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The purpose 
of the bill before us now is to enable the 
fiance of a United States citizen service- 
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man to enter the United States so that 
she may marry her citizen fiance and 
thereafter reside in the United States. 

The beneficiary of the bill is a 24- 
year-old native and citizen of Japan who 
presently resides in that country. She 
is engaged to marry Lt. Theodore T. Oy- 
ler, Jr., a United States citizen. Lieu- 
tenant Oyler became engaged to the 
beneficiary while stationed in Japan. 
Lieutenant Oyler has recently returned 
to the United States and could not com- 
plete arrangements for the marriage 
prior to the time he departed from 
Japan. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no amendment to be proposed, the 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 3915) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, in the administra- 
tion of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Chiyoko Yoshimoto, the fiancée of Theodore 
T. Oyler, a citizen of the United States, shall 
be eligible for a visa as a nonimmigrant 
temporary visitor for a period of 3 
months: Provided, That the administrative 
authorities find that the said Chiyoko Yoshi- 
moto is coming to the United States with a 
bona fide intention of being married to the 
said Theodore T. Oyler and that she is found 
otherwise admissible under the immigration 
laws. In the event the marriage between the 
above-named persons does not occur within 
3 months after the entry of the said 
Chiyoko Yoshimoto, she shall be required 
to depart from the United States and upon 
failure to do so shall be deported in accord- 
ance with the provisions of sections 242 and 
243 of the Immigration and Nationality Act. 
In the event that the marriage between the 
above-named persons shall occur within 
3 months after the entry of the said 
Chiyoko Yoshimoto, the Attorney General 
is authorized and directed to record the law- 
ful admission for permanent residence of the 
said Chiyoko Yoshimoto as of the date of 
the payment by her of the required visa fee. 


MAINTENANCE OF EXISTING MINI- 
MUM POSTAGE RATES 
Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 2368, 
S. 4191. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 


will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
4191) to maintain existing minimum 
postage rates on certain publications 
mailed in the county of publication. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(S. 4191) to maintain existing minimum 
postage rates on certain publications 
mailed in the county of publication, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
with an amendment, to strike out all 
after the enacting clause and insert: 

That section 2 (c) of the act of October 30, 
1951 (65 Stat. 673; 39 U. S. C. 289a), as 
amended by the act of May 27, 1958 (72 Stat. 
139; Public Law 85-426), is amended by in- 
serting after the words “this section” the 
following: “, and on each individually ad- 
dressed copy of a publication of the second 
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class addressed for delivery within the county 
of publication and not entitled to the free- 


in-county mailing privilege.” 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the purpose of the bill is to prevent 
an increase in the existing minimum per 
copy postage charge of one-eighth cent 
on publications mailed for delivery 
within the county of publication but 
which are not entitled to the free-in- 
county privilege. 

I ask unanimous consent to have an 
explanation of the bill printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the explana- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Under law, in existence prior to enact- 
ment of the Postal Rate Increase Act, 1958, 
the minimum postage rate for the publica- 
tions concerned was one-eighth of 1 cent 
per copy. 

H. R. 5836, as passed in the House, did 
not change the existing rate. The bill, as 
amended, and passed in the Senate, provided 
for an increase of from one-eighth of 1 
cent to one-fourth of 1 cent, three-eighths 
of 1 cent, and one-half of 1 cent in 3 suc- 
cessive annual increments starting January 
1, 1959. 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on H. R. 
5836 considered both second- and third- 
class rates on an overall package basis but 
did not discuss or agree upon the rate 
herein involved as a specific item. While 
the language of the bill as enacted is that 
which appeared in the Senate version and 
thus requires that the rate be increased the 
statement of the managers on the part of the 
House clearly states that no increase will 
apply. S. 4191 is designed to carry out the 
view expressed in the House report. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the distinguished Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney] asked that 
the bill be considered. I should like to 
ask the Senator from Oklahoma to make 
a statement. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, is 
225 . considering Calendar No. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Calen- 
dar No. 2368, S. 4191, is presently under 
consideration. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, the 
bill would merely correct an error which 
was made at the time the postal rate bill 
was passed, with respect to the effect on 
county papers mailed in the county of 
their publication. There has been as- 
surance from the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service and from the 
conference committee in this regard. 
The bill merely would correct an inad- 
vertent error in the draftsmanship and 
would enact into law what the Senate 
and House understood was to be en- 
acted at the time the conference report 
was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill (S. 4191) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“A bill to maintain existing minimum 
postage rates on certain publications 
mailed for delivery within the county of 
publication,” 
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MONROE WOOLLEY 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 2408, 
H. R. 8688. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
8688) for the relief of Monroe Woolley. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill (H. 
R. 8688) for the relief of Monroe 
Woolley. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the purpose of the bill is to au- 
thorize and direct the Secretary of the 
Treasury to pay the sum of $500 to Mon- 
roe Woolley, of Crockett, Tex., in full set- 
tlement of all his claims against the 
United States for damage resulting from 
a fire set by the United States Forest 
Service, Department of Agriculture, on 
February 27, 1956. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point a 
statement with reference to the bill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Records of the Department of Agriculture 
disclose that on February 26, 1956, employees 
of the United States Forest Service started 
fires on land adjoining the property of Mon- 
roe Woolley. After those fires were started, 
the wind shifted and the fire spread to the 
Woolley property. The fire burned over a 
tract of land belonging to Mr. Woolley which 
was made up of 15 acres of pastureland and 
35 acres of timberland. 

A claim for damages in the amount of 
$500 arising from the incident was initially 
filed with the Forest Service on March 30, 
1956, and upon determination that there 
was insufficient evidence of negligence to 
support allowances under the Federal Tort 
Claims Act (28 U. S. C. 2671-2680), it was 
considered under the act of May 27, 1930 
(46 Stat. 387). This act authorizes reim- 
bursement not to exceed $500 to an owner 
of private property for damages thereof 
caused by employees of the United States in 
connection with the protection, administra- 
tion, or improvement of the national forests 
without negligence on the part of such 
employees. 

The Forest Service conducted an investi- 
gation to determine what actual damages 
had been sustained on the claimant’s prop- 
erty by reason of fire. It was concluded that 
the damages to the fence, pasture, and wood- 
land totaled $47.60 as shown by the en- 
closed appraisal. Accordingly, Mr. Woolley’s 
claim was approved in that amount and 
voucher was forwarded to him for execution. 
Mr. Woolley declined to accept settlement in 
the amount of $47.60. 

Affidavits made by persons from the area 
of the dire who are familiar with the matter 
have been filed with the committee. These 
fix the approximate value of the damage to 
the timberland at amounts between $110 
and $130. The to the improved pas- 
tureland was set at $150, and the damage to 
the fence was fixed at $240. The figure for 
damage to the fence included the cost of 
replacing the posts, the wire, and labor and 
cost of hauling materials to the site. In 
the light of the circumstances, the commit- 
tee has concluded that the amount stated 
in the bill is a fair amount. 
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This committee has further determined 
that the relief provided for in H. R. 8688 
should be extended to Mr. Woolley. Clearly 
the damage he suffered resulted from the 
actions of the employees of the United States 
in starting a fire which spread to his land. 
Under these circumstances it is only right 
that provision be made for the United States 
to pay him for the damage he suffered. Ac- 
cordingly, the committee recommends that 
the bill be considered favorably. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no amendment to be proposed, the 
ts Sap is on the third reading of the 

III. 

The bill (H. R. 8688) was ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


NATIONAL JUNIOR ACHIEVE 
WEEE“ 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 2456, 
Senate Joint Resolution 89. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be stated by title for 
the information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A joint reso- 
lution (S. J. Res. 89) to authorize and 
request the President to proclaim 1 week 
each year as National Junior Achieve- 
ment Week. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 89) to authorize and 
request the President to proclaim 1 week 
each year as National Junior Achieve- 
ment Week, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
with an amendment, on page 2, line 4, 
after the word “year”, where it appears 
the second time, to strike out “1958” and 
insert “1959”, so as to make the joint 
resolution read: 

Resolved, etc., That the President is au- 
thorized and requested to issue each year, 
beginning with the year 1959, a proclamation 
designating 1 week, during the period com- 
mencing on the first day of January and end- 
ing on the last day of February, as National 
Junior Achievement Week, and urging all 
citizens of our country to salute the activities 
of Junior Achievers and their volunteer adult 
advisers through appropriate ceremonies, 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the purpose of the resolution is to 
authorize and request the President of 
the United States to issue each year, 
beginning with 1958, a proclamation des- 
ignating 1 week during the period com- 
mencing on the ist day of January and 
ending on the last day of February, as 
National Junior Achievement Week and 
urging all citizens of our country to sa- 
lute the activities of Junior Achievers 
and their volunteer adult advisers 
through appropriate ceremonies. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 89) was 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 


August 16 


The preamble was amended, so as to 
read: 


Whereas it was the initiative, the sense of 
individual dignity, and the determination to 
mold their own futures that motivated those 
who founded this Nation; and 

Whereas Junior Achievement, Incorpo- 
rated, through its learn-by-doing program is 
inculcating those ideals in American youth 
by helping them to set up and operate their 
own small-scale business enterprises; and 

Whereas their experience in running Jun- 
ior Achievement companies will provide these 
young people with a heightened understand- 
ing of the privileges and duties of citizen- 
ship and better prepare them to assume the 
responsibilities of community leadership; 
and 

Whereas thousands of American business- 
men voluntarily give unstintingly of their 
time, their counsel, and their experience for 
the benefit of the members of Junior 
Achievement; and } 

Whereas it is understood that one week 
during the period commencing on the first 
day of January and ending on the last day 
of February 1958 will be observed as National 
Junior Achievement Week: Now, therefore, 
be it 


ESTATE OF MRS, FRANK C. GREGG 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of calendar No. 2482, 
H. R. 1829. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
1829) for the relief of the estate of Mrs. 
Frank C. Gregg. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(H. R. 1829) for the relief of the es- 
tate of Mrs. Frank C. Gregg. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the purpose of the proposed legis- 
lation is to provide that in determining 
the individual liability for income taxes 
of Mrs. Frank C. Gregg for the year 
1951, her election as a stockholder in 
the Scott & Gregg Real Estate Co. to 
have the benefits of section 112 (b) (7) 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1939, 
shall be held and considered fully effec- 
tive, Mrs. Gregg’s election being held in- 
valid due to the fact that it was not 
filed within the 30 days required. Claim- 
ant’s notice of election was not mailed 
until July 30, 1951, 9 days after the run- 
ning of the statutory 30-day period 
which commenced at the date of the 
stockholders’ adoption of the plan of 
dissolution on June 21, 1951. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no amendment to be proposed, the 
A is on the third reading of the 

ill. 

The bill (H. R. 1829) was ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


CONSTRUCTION OF JEFFERSON NA- 
TIONAL EXPANSION MEMORIAL 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 

dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 


the consideration of Calendar No. 2412, 
S. 4085. 


1958 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
4085) to amend the act of May 17, 1954 
(68 Stat. 98), providing for the construc- 
tion of the Jefferson National Expansion 
Memorial at the site of Old St. Louis, Mo., 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 
4085) to amend the act of May 17, 1954 
(68 Stat. 98), providing for the construc- 
tion of the Jefferson National Expansion 
Memorial at the site of Old St. Louis, 
Mo., and for other purposes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the bill is being considered at the 
request of the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Missouri, and I ask unanimous 
consent that there be printed in the 
Recorp at this point a brief statement of 
the Senator with respect to the bill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

HISTORY OF JEFFERSON NATIONAL EXPANSION 
MEMORIAL 

The idea of the Jefferson National Expan- 
sion Memorial was first conceived in 1933 by 
a group of public-spirited citizens from Mis- 
souri and contiguous States. This group en- 
visioned a commanding riverfront memorial 
to commemorate the fortuitous Louisiana 
Purchase of March 9, 1804, by President 
Thomas Jefferson. The purchase marked 
the opening of the great western domain and 
the memorial would additionally honor the 
courageous pioneers who explored the vast 
unknown and ultimately developed the pro- 
ductive civilization of present times. 
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The United States Territorial Expansion 
Memorial Commission was established in 
June 1934 (48 Stat. 964). In 1935, by Execu- 
tive Order 7253 (December 21), President 
Roosevelt authorized the Secretary of the 
Interior to acquire and develop the old St. 
Louis as a historic site; $6,750,000 was made 
available to the Secretary for the purpose. 
This amount was matched by the city of 
St. Louis to the extent of $2,250,000, approx- 
imately one-third of a $7.500.000 bond issue 
authorized by the citizens of St. Louis in a 
referendum. 

Actual construction of the memorial was 
authorized in 1954 (68 Stat. 98) in accord- 
ance with designs formulated by Mr. Eero 
Saarinen which were approved by the Com- 
mission in 1948. 


PURPOSE OF S. 4085 


Enactment of this legislation would con- 
stitute one of the final steps in the estab- 
lishment of the Jefferson National Expansion 
Memorial. Many legal and other obstacles, 
including World War II and the Korean war, 
have held up the completion of the me- 
morial. Despite the intervening years and 
the changes in costs which have occurred, it 
is expected that the total cost of the me- 
morial, including all funds heretofore ex- 
pended, will be approximately $30 million, 
which is the amount originally estimated in 
1935 as needed to erect an appropriate me- 
morial, Expenditures are to be made in a 
ratio of 3 Federal dollars for each dollar con- 
tributed by the city of St. Louis and other 
sources. The total Federal contribution es- 
timated to complete all elements of the me- 
morial as conceived in the Saarinen plan is 
$15,750,000; $5 million of Federal funds were 
authorized to be appropriated in the act of 
May 17. 1954 (68 Stat. 98); of that amount, 
$2,640,000 was appropriated in 1956. The 
reported legislation authorizes the appro- 
priation of the balance of the Federal obliga- 
tion in this project. 

The amount of money required to complete 
the Jefferson National Expansion Memorial 
is approximately as follows: 


St. Louis | Government Total ‘Terminal 
railroad 
$2, 250, 000 $6, 750, 000 
4, 000, 000 
1, 500, 000 
12, 250, 000 


The $500,000 item under “Terminal rail- 
road” represents a deposit in that amount 
made in escrow by the Terminal Railroad 
Association for the relocation of elevated 
railroad tracks, 

In excess of $9 million has been spent thus 
far, largely for the acquisition of hundreds of 
parcels of land which make up the 82-acre 
tract which will be developed. 

AGENCY REPORTS 

The report of the Department of the In- 
terior had not been received by the com- 
mittee at the time of filing this report. The 
Department advised the committee that its 
comments were of a favorable character. 

Set forth below is the report of the Bureau 
of the Budget in which it is stated that the 
Bureau has no objection to the authorization 
of the deyelopment of the memorial in ac- 
cordance with the plans approved by the 
Territorial Commission. The Bureau states, 
however, that it is unable to make a com- 
mitment at this time with reference to rec- 
ommendations for appropriations for this 
purpose. 

COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATION 
The Committee on Interior and Insular 


Affairs has unanimously recommended the 
enactment of this legislation. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D. C., August 4, 1958. 
Hon. James E. Murray, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, United States Sen- 
ate, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. CHAMMAN: This is in re- 
sponse to your request for the views of the 
Bureau of the Budget with respect to S. 
4085, a bill to amend the act of May 17, 1954 
(68 Stat. 98), providing the construction of 
the Jefferson National Expansion Memorial 
at the site of old St. Louis, Mo., and for other 
purposes. 

If enacted, the bill would (1) raise the ex- 
isting limitation on Federal appropriations 
to assist in the construction of the Jefferson 
National Expansion Memorial from $5 mil- 
lion to $17,250,000, (2) eliminate the exist- 
ing prohibition against the utilization of 
funds to plan or construct a 576-foot stain- 
less steel arch, included in the plan for the 
memorial approved by the United States 
‘Territorial Expansion Memorial Commission 
in 1948, and (3) repeal an existing provision 
which makes the authorization of Federal 
appropriations contingent upon the concur- 
rence or the forecast of a balanced budget. 
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The Department of the Interior in report 
to be submitted to your committee recom- 
mends favorable consideration of the pro- 
posed authorization. 

This Bureau would have no objection to 
authorizing development of the memorial in 
accord with the plans approved by the 
United States Territorial Expansion Memo- 
rial Commission. However, in view of the 
present budgetary outlook, no commitment 
can be made as to the timing of recommen- 
dations for appropriations for this purpose. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT E. MERRIAM, Deputy Director. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no amendment to be proposed, the 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 4085) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act of May 
17, 1954, (68 Stat. 98), entitled “An act to 
provide for the construction of the Jefferson 
National Expansion Memorial at the site of 
old Saint Louis, Mo., in general accordance 
with the plan approved by the United States 
Territorial Expansion Memorial Commission, 
and for other purposes” is hereby amended 
by striking sections 4 and 5 therefrom and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 4. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated not to exceed $17,250,000 to 
carry out the purposes of this act: Provided, 
That funds authorized to be appropriated 
by this act shall be expended by the United 
States for construction of the memorial in 
the ratio of $3 of Federal funds for each $1 
of money contributed hereafter by the city 
of Saint Louis or other non-Federal source 
or purposes of the memorial, and for such 
purposes the Secretary is authorized to ac- 
cept from the said city or other non-Federal 
sources, and to utilize for purposes of this 
act, any money so contributed: Provided 
further, That the value of any land hereafter 
contributed by the city of Saint Louis shall 
be excluded from the computation of the 
city’s share.” 


SOUTHWEST RESEARCH INSTITUTE 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of Calendar No. 
2475, H. R. 1494. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
1494) for the relief of the Southwest Re- 
search Institute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(H. R. 1494) for the relief of the South- 
west Research Institute, which had been 
reported from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary with an amendment on page 1, 
line 6, after the name Texas“, to strike 
out “the sum of $8,200.84” and insert 
“such sum, not exceeding $8,200.84, as 
the Housing and Home Finance Admin- 
istrator may accept as allowable costs 
payable under contract H-76 or under 
any amendment thereto had such con- 
tract provided for an estimated total 
cost of $33,700.84.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the purpose of the proposed leg- 
islation, as amended, is to authorize and 
direct the Secretary of the Treasury to 
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pay to the Southwest Research Institute, 
of San Antonio, Tex., such sum not ex- 
ceeding $8,200.84 as the Housing and 
Home Finance Administrator may ac- 
cept as allowable costs payable under 
contract H-76 or under any amendment 
thereto had such contract provided for 
an estimated total cost of $33,700.84. 
Payment of such sum shall be in full 
settlement of all its claims against the 
United States for research work per- 
formed by the institute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill (H. R. 1494) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


DETENTION OF MAIL FOR 
TEMPORARY PERIODS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 2451, 
S. 4287. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 4287) 
to amend the act of July 27, 1956, relating 
to detention of mail for temporary pe- 
riods in certain cases. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 
4287) to amend the act of July 27, 1956, 
relating to detention of mail for tempo- 
rary periods in certain cases. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the bill amends the law relating to 
the mailing of obscene matter. It closes 
a loophole in the law adopted in 1954, 
when the Postmaster General’s authority 
to withhold mail was denied in the case 
of obscene mail addressed to publishers 
or distributors of publications. The law 
is amended to read “publishers or agents 
of such publishers.” ‘This was an alter- 
native means of amendment, suggested 
by the Post Office Department. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no amendment to be proposed, the 
question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 4287) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 2 of the 
act entitled “An act to authorize the Post- 
master General to hold and detain mail for 
temporary periods in certain cases”, approved 
July 27, 1956 (Public Law 821, 84th Cong.: 
70 Stat. 700), is hereby amended to read as 
follows: 

“Src. 2. The provisions of this act shall 
not apply to mail addressed to publishers of 
publications which have entry as second- 
class matter under the act of March 3, 1879, 
as amended (ch. 180, 20 Stat. 358; 39 U. S. C. 
221, and the following), or to mail addressed 
to the agents of such publishers.” 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, that concludes the bills I intended 
to bring up for consideration, but I have 
three requests I would like to make. If 
the Senate will indulge me momentarily, 
I think we can complete our business. 
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LORI BIAGI 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 1542) for the relief of Lori Biagi 
which was, to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 

That, for the purposes of section 203 (a) 
(3) and 205 of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Lori Biagi shall be held and 
considered to be the minor natural-born 
alien child of Mr. and Mrs. Maurizio Biagi, 
lawfully resident aliens in the United States. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on May 21, 1958, the Senate 
passed S. 1542, to grant the status of 
permanent residence in the United 
States to the 25-year-old son of lawful 
permanent residents of the United 
States. On August 13, the House of 
Representatives passed S. 1542, with an 
amendment to preserve the beneficiary’s 
status as a third preference quota im- 
migrant, to which he would normally 
be entitled were it not for the fact that 
he is over 21 years of age inasmuch as 
information was received that the bene- 
ficiary had departed from the United 
States. 

I move that the Senate concur in the 
House amendment to S. 1542. 

This has the approval of the minority 
leader. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, there 
are five noncontroversial bills before 
the Senate, which have been reported 
by the Committee on Public Works. 

One of the bills is S. 3776, Calendar 
No. 2443, to extend the time for the col- 
lection of tolls to amortize the cost of a 
bridge across the Missouri River at 
Miami, Mo. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I will say 
to my friend that we will have a calendar 
call on Monday. In the meantime I 
shall try to arrange with the minority 
leader to consider these bills. I think 
the policy committee has cleared them. 
I have not cleared the bills with the 
minority leader. I will look at my cal- 
endar as soon as I finish the routine 
requests. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. In order that the 
memory of the majority leader may be 
refreshed, the next bill is S. 4179, Cal- 
endar No. 2444, to authorize the Tah- 
chevah Creek project, Palm Springs, 
Calif. 

The third bill is H. R. 12216, Calendar 
No. 2449, to designate the dam and reser- 
voir to be constructed on the Cumber- 
land River near Carthage, Tenn., as the 
Cordell Hull Dam and Reservoir. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The Sena- 
tor talked to me about the bills. I am 
under the impression the policy commit- 
tee intended to clear the bills the Sen- 
ator has mentioned this afternoon. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I hope the Senator is 
correct. The committee plays no pol- 
itics whatsoever with regard to another 
bill, introduced by the Senators from 
New York (Mr. Ives and Mr. Javits]. 
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The Senators are not on my side of the 
fence, politically. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. When were 
the bills to which the Senator refers re- 
ported? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The bills were reported 
yesterday. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The bills 
were cleared today, I think, and will be 
considered Monday. That is pretty 
fast action. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I hope the Senator 
loves Oklahoma no more than he loves 
New Mexico. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. If the bills 
were reported yesterday they were 
cleared this afternoon and we expect 
them to be acted on Monday. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The Senator is very 
kind. 


GENOVEFFA MIGLIOZZI 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives the bill (S. 
2043 for the relief of Genoveffa Migliozzi, 
which was, in line 7, after “States” to 
insert “: Provided, That the natural par- 
ents of the beneficiary shall not, by 
virtue of such parentage, be accorded 
any right, privilege, or status under the 
Immigration and Nationality Act.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on August 20, 1957, the Senate 
passed S. 2043, to grant to the minor 
child to be adopted by citizens of the 
United States the status of a nonquota 
immigrant. 

On August 13 the House of Repre- 
sentatives passed S. 2043 with an amend- 
ment to provide that the natural parents 
of the beneficiary shall not, by virtue 
of such parentage, be accorded any right, 
privilege, or status under the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act. 

The amendment is acceptable, and I 
move that the Senate concur in the 
House amendment to S. 2850. 

The motion was agreed to. 


MARIA PONTILLO 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 2850) for the relief of Maria Pon- 
tillo, which was in line 7, after “fee” to 
insert “: Provided, That the natural par- 
ents of the beneficiary shall not, by 
virtue of such parentage, be accorded 
any right, privilege, or status under the 
Immigration and Nationality Act.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on June 23, 1958, the Senate passed 
S. 2850, to grant the status of perma- 
nent residence in the United States to 
a native and citizen of Italy who has 
been adopted by her uncle, who is a 
United States citizen. 

On August 13 the House of Repre- 
sentatives passed S. 2850 with an amend- 
ment to provide that the natural par- 
ents of the beneficiary shall not, by vir- 
tue of such parentage, be accorded any 
right, privilege, or status under the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act. 

The amendment is acceptable, and I 
move that the Senate concur in the 
House amendment to S. 2850. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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MARIA MICHELA LEO DI GIOIA 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 3676) for the relief of Maria Michela 
Leo Di Gioia, which was, to strike out 
all after the enacting clause and insert: 

That the Attorney General is authorized 
and directed to cancel any outstanding order 
and warrant of deportation, warrant of 
arrest, and bonds, which may have issued in 
the case of Maria Michela Leo Di Gioia. 
From and after the date of the enactment 
of this act, the said Maria Michela Leo Di 
Gioia shall not again be subject to deporta- 
tion by reason of the same facts upon which 
such deportation proceedings were com- 
menced or any such warrants and order have 
issued. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on July 15, 1958, the Senate passed 
S. 3676, to grant the status of permanent 
residence in the United States to a 69- 
year-old widow who resides with her 
daughter, a lawful permanent resident, 
and son-in-law, a United States citizen. 

On August 13 the House of Represent- 
atives passed S. 3676 with an amend- 
ment to provide for cancellation of de- 
portation proceedings. 

I move that the Senate concur in the 
House amendment to the bill, S. 3676. 

The motion was agreed to. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES IN THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I note 
the presence in the Chamber of the 
chairman of the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia [Mr. BIBLE]. We have 
a conference report ready to submit 
which involves teachers’ salaries in the 
District of Columbia. My chairman is 
very cooperative about postponing con- 
sideration of it until we can have a dis- 
cussion on the floor. If he would like to 
present it at this time, I shall raise no 
objection to the conference report. Any 
question I wish to raise in regard to the 
procedure which was followed in the 
conference can be raised in the District 
of Columbia Committee on Monday 
morning. We could agree to the confer- 
ence report now without debate. 

Mr. BIBLE. I shall be happy to pre- 
sent it, if that meets with the approval 
of the majority leader. 


CONFERRAL OF MEDAL ON REAR 
ADM. HYMAN GEORGE RICKOVER, 
UNITED STATES NAVY 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 2438, Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 201, a joint resolution to authorize 
the Chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy to confer a medal on Rear 
Adm. Hyman George Rickover, United 
States Navy. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
ask that the joint resolution be passed 
over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be passed over. 

Mr. DOUGLAS subsequently said: 
Mr. President, may I ask what action 
was taken with respect to Calendar No. 
2438, Senate Joint Resolution 201, to 
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authorize the chairman of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy to confer 
a medal on Rear Adm. Hyman George 
Rickover, United States Navy? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution was passed over on ob- 
jection by the acting minority leader 
LMr. SALTONSTALL]. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr, President, I ad- 
dress myself to my good friend from 
Massachusetts. I hope the minority will 
not object to the conferring of this gold 
medal on Admiral Rickover. Time is 
running through our fingers. We have 
only a few days more. I hope the minor- 
ity will not make this a party matter in 
any respect. I wish the distinguished 
acting minority leader would withdraw 
his objection and permit the joint reso- 
lution to go through. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I am sorry, but 
I cannot comply with the Senator’s re- 
quest. Some Members who have now left 
the Chamber are interested in discussing 
this question. It can be discussed on 
Monday, so far as I know. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I should like to as- 
sociate—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I will yield 
to my friend from Florida, but before he 
associates himself with anyone, I wish to 
commend him for the fine job he did in 
connection with the social security bill 
which we have just passed. He is a very 
modest man of great talents. I appreci- 
ate the contribution he made today when 
some of us could not be present on the 
floor to help. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I should like to 
associate myself with the remarks of the 
majority leader with respect to the out- 
standing job done by the junior Senator 
from Florida. 

Mr.SMATHERS. Mr. President, Iam 
overwhelmed and delighted. I am sorry 
I did not get here sooner. I thank the 
Senator from Texas and the Senator 
from Missouri. 

I rose to associate myself with the re- 
marks of the able Senator from Illinois 
{Mr. Dovctas] with respect to Admiral 
Rickover. I think one of the glaring re- 
sponsibilities which this Government 
owes is that to Admiral Rickover, be- 
cause in my judgment he has changed 
the whole concept of our defense pro- 
gram. It is my personal opinion that up 
to this time he has been rather well ig- 
nored by the people with whom, unfortu- 
nately, he has had to work. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I share the sentiments expressed 
by the Senator. As he and the Senator 
from Illinois and the Senator from Mis- 
souri will well remember, one of the 
best witnesses before our Prepared- 
ness Subcommittee was Admiral Rick- 
over. We learned that, except for the 
help of a great many people, his entire 
effort might have gone down the drain. 
It almost did go down the drain. A lady’s 
powder room was converted into an office 
for him. He received very little recogni- 
tion. It was against great odds that he 
made this wonderful contribution. 
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I was very eager to have the legisla- 
tion considered. When the committee 
acted on it I asked the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] if the meas- 
ure was controversial. I understood 
him to say it was not. Otherwise, I 
would not have asked that it be consid- 
ered. I am sure it will be considered on 
Monday, and I hope it will be adopted 
unanimously. The Senator may be as- 
sured of my cooperation. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I should like to 
associate myself also with the remarks of 
the distinguished majority leader and 
the Senator from Florida and the Sena- 
tor from Illinois. It seems to me in- 
credible that after all that has happened 
to the great admiral, who has done so 
much for seapower, that we are unable 
to get a unanimous decision to give him 
some recognition at this time. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
too wish to associate myself with the re- 
marks of the distinguished Senators who 
have spoken on this subject of recogni- 
tion for Admiral Rickover. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I should like 
to say to my good friend from Massa- 
chusetts that I was told by the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] that 
this was a unanimous matter, and had 
been cleared. I apologize for calling it 
up, but I had been told that it was a 
unanimous matter. 

If it is desired to have it go over until 
Monday, that certainly will be done. I 
assume a Senator wishes to be present 
to discuss it, That is frequently the 
case. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I do not believe 
there ought to be any critical comments 
made at this time. The.acting minority 
leader is alone in his glory on this side 
of the aisle. [Laughter.] 

There are Senators on this side who 
may feel just as strongly about Admiral 
Rickover as do the Senators on the other 
side who have expressed themselves. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I am sure 
that is true. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Criticism at 
this time is unjustified. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. If the situ- 
ation were reversed, and the minority 
leader wanted to bring up a matter 
which the majority leader thought 
should go over, I am sure the same thing 
would happen that happened today with 
reference to this matter. It will go 
over. It will be taken up when it is con- 
venient to the minority leader, which I 
hope will be on Monday. I thought it 
had been cleared. Otherwise I would 
not have called it up tonight. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to announce for the RECORD 
a list of bills which we have cleared 
with the policy committee, so that the 
minority leader may note from the REC- 
orp all the action which the policy com- 
mittee took this afternoon. It involves 
a number of private bills. If the acting 
minority leader will follow the list, he 
can make a record, as we go along, of 
the bills which will be taken up upon 
motion if they do not pass upon the call 
of the calendar. 
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If the Senator from South Carolina 
[Mr. THuRMoND] will follow me, it may 
be that his bill is in this group: 

Calendar No. 861, S. 1483, a bill to 
amend the act of August 27, 1954, relat- 
ing to the rights of vessels of the United 
States on the high seas and in the terri- 
torial waters of foreign countries. 

Calendar No. 153, H. R. 7168, a bill to 
prescribe policy and procedure in con- 
nection with construction contracts 
made by executive agencies, and for 
other purposes. 

Calendar No. 1660, H. R. 5497, a bill to 
amend the Watershed Protection and 
Flood Prevention Act. 

Calendar No. 2144, H. R. 8943, a bill to 
amend titles 10, 14, and 32, United States 
Code, to codify recent military law, and 
to improve the code. 

Calendar No. 2235, H. R. 12126, a bill 
to provide further protection against the 
introduction and dissemination of live- 
stock diseases, and for other purposes. 

Calendar No. 2236, H. R. 11477, a bill 
to amend chapter 223 of title 18, United 
States Code, to provide for the admission 
of certain evidence, and for other pur- 


poses. 

That is the Mallory bill. That will be 
taken up on motion on Monday. I should 
like to have all Senators on notice that it 
is planned to do so. 

Calendar No. 2249, S. 654, a bill to 
amend title 18, United States Code, to 
authorize the enforcement of State stat- 
utes prescribing criminal penalties for 
subversive activities. 

That is the Bridges bill. We expect to 
take that up on motion in due time. 

Calendar No. 2251, H. R. 6894, a bill 
to amend the Tariff Act of 1930 as it re- 
lates to unmanufactured mica and mica 
films and splittings. 

Calendar No. 2258, H. R. 13192, a bill 
making appropriations for mutual secu- 
rity for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1959, and for other purposes. 

Calendar No. 2260, S. J. Res. 190, a 
joint resolution to approve the report of 
the Department of the Interior on Red 
Willow Dam and Reservoir in Nebraska. 

Calendar No. 2280, H. R. 8361, a bill 
to amend section 2254 of title 28 of the 
United States Code in reference to ap- 
plications for writs of habeas corpus for 
persons in custody pursuant to the judg- 
ment of a State court. 

This bill has previously been cleared. 

Calendar No. 2282, S. 337, a bill to es- 
tablish rules of interpretation governing 
questions of the effects of acts of Con- 
gress on State laws. 

Calendar No. 2296, S. 1913, a bill to 
amend the code of law for the District 
of Columbia by modifying the provision 
relating to the attachment and garnish- 
ment of wages, salaries, and commissions 
of judgment debtors and for other pur- 
poses. 

Calendar No. 2300, H. R. 912, a bill to 
amend the Navy ration statute so as to 
provide for the serving of oleomargarine 
or margarine. 

That bill is marked hold.“ 

Calendar No. 2304, H. R. 12876, a bill 
to extend title VII of the Public Health 
Service Act (relating to health research 
facilities) for 3 years, and for other pur- 
poses. 
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Calendar 2311, Senate Resolution 362, 
a resolution to cite Maurice A. Hutcheson 
for contempt of the Senate, 

Also, the following contempt citation 
resolutions, beginning with Calendar No. 
2312, on page 10 of the calendar, and 
running through Calendar No. 2323, on 
page 12 of the calendar: 

Calendar No, 2312, Senate Resolution 
363, a resolution to cite Ernest Mark 
High for contempt of the Senate. 

Calendar No. 2313, Senate Resolution 
364, a resolution to cite Peter Licavoli 
for contempt of the Senate. 

Calendar No. 2314, Senate Resolution 
365, a resolution to cite Jack Cerone for 
contempt of the Senate. 

Calendar No. 2315, Senate Resolution 
366, a resolution to cite Ross Prio for 
contempt of the Senate. 

Calendar No. 2316, Senate Resolution 
367, a resolution to cite Joseph DiVarco 
for contempt of the Senate. 

Calendar No. 2317, Senate Resolution 
368, a resolution to cite Sam Battaglia 
for contempt of the Senate. 

Calendar No. 2318, Senate Resolution 
369, a resolution to cite Marshall Cai- 
fano for contempt of the Senate. 

Calendar No. 2319, Senate Resolution 
370, a resolution to cite Dan Lardino for 
contempt of the Senate. 

Calendar No. 2320, Senate Resolution 
371, a resolution to cite John Lardino for 
contempt of the Senate. 

Calendar No. 2321, Senate Resolution 
372, a resolution to cite Joseph Aiuppa 
for contempt of the Senate. 

Calendar No. 2322, Senate Resolution 
373, a resolution to cite Anthony Accardo 
for contempt of the Senate. 

Calendar No. 2323, Senate Resolution 
374, a resolution to cite Abraham Tei- 
telbaum for contempt of the Senate. 

Calendar No. 2324, H. R. 9700, a bill to 
consolidate into one act all of the laws 
administered by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, and for other purposes. 

Calendar No. 2368, S. 4191, a bill to 
maintain existing minimum postage 
rates on certain publications mailed in 
the county of publication. 

Calendar No. 2384, S. 4213, a bill to 
afford vocational rehabilitation to cer- 
tain veterans in need thereof to over- 
come the handicap of a disability rated 
30 percent or more incurred in or ag- 
gravated by active service subsequent to 
January 31, 1955. 

Calendar No. 2387, S. 3229, a bill to 
provide a 5-year program of assistance 
to enable depressed segments of the 
fishing industry in the United States to 
regain a favorable economic status, and 
for other purposes. 

Calendar No. 2393, H. R. 11078, a bill 
to promote boating safety on the navi- 
gable waters of the United States, to 
provide coordination and cooperation 
with the States in the interest of uni- 
formity of boating laws, and for other 


purposes. 

Calendar No. 2395, H. R. 12883, a bill 
to provide for certain improvements re- 
lating to the Capitol Power Plant and its 
distribution systems. 

Calendar No. 2400, S. 3626, a bill to 
establish a teaching hospital for How- 
ard University, to transfer Freedmen’s 
Hospital to the university, and for other 
purposes. 


August 16 


Calendar No. 2403, S. 3944, a bill to au- 
thorize the negotiation of a compact be- 
tween the State of Minnesota and the 
Province of Manitoba, Canada, for the 
development of a highway to provide ac- 
cess to the northwest angle in such State. 

Calendar No. 2404, S. 4214, a bill for 
the relief of Mary F. C. Leute, the widow 
of Joseph Henry Leute. 

Calendar No. 2406, S. 3915, a bill for the 
relief of Chiyoko Yoshimoto. 

Calendar No. 2407, H. R. 1695, a bill 
for the relief of Harry N. Duff. 

Calendar No. 2408, H. R. 8688, a bill 
for the relief of Monroe Woolley. 

Calendar No. 2409, H. R. 9371, a bill to 
provide for the relief of certain members 
and former members of the Army and the 
Air Force, and for other purposes. 

Calendar No. 2412, S. 4085, a bill to 
amend the act of May 17, 1954 (68 Stat. 
98), providing for the construction of 
the Jefferson National Expansion Me- 
morial at the site of Old St. Louis, Mo., 
and for other purposes. 

Calendar No. 2413, Senate Resolution 
345, a resolution to increase funds for the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, for the investigation of certain 
matters. 

Calendar No. 2414, Senate Resolution 
347, a resolution authorizing the study of 
worldwide health activities. 

Calendar No. 2415, Senate Resolution 
356, a resolution authorizing additional 
expenditures by the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

Calendar No. 2416, Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 111, a concurrent resolution 
to print the final report of the Subcom- 
mittee on Disarmament of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations. 

Calendar No. 2417, Senate Resolution 
351, a resolution authorizing the print- 
ing as a Senate document of the study 
entitled “Legal Aspects of the Use of 
Systems of Internationa! Waters.” 

Calendar No. 2418, Senate Resolution 
354, a resolution to print additional 
copies of the report entitled Govern- 
ment Programs on International Edu- 
cation.” 

Calendsr No. 2419, Senate Resolution 
331, a resolution authorizing the print- 
ing as a Senate document of a staff study 
by the Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Rights entitled “The Right To Travel 
and United States Passport Policies.” 

Calendar No. 2420, Senate Resolution 
332, a resolution to print as a Senate 
document, “The Soviet Empire: Prison 
House of Nations and Races.” 

Calendar No. 2421, H. R. 13688, a bill to 
provide airmail and special delivery 
postage stamps for Members of the 
House of Representatives on the basis of 
regular sessions of Congress, and for 
other purposes. 

Calendar No. 2422, House Joint Reso- 
lution 648, a joint resolution for a joint 
session of Congress for commemorating 
the 150th anniversary of the birth of 
Abraham Lincoln. 

Calendar No. 2423, Senate Resolution 
355, a resolution authorizing the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations to em- 
ae 1 additional professional staff mem- 

r 


Calendar No. 2424, Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 37, a concurrent resolution 
favoring Congressional recognition of the 
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Baseball Hall of Fame at Cooperstown, 
N. Y. 

Calendar No. 2426, H. R. 9822, a bill to 
provide for holding a White House con- 
ference on aging, and for other purposes. 

Calendar No. 2427, S. 2020, a bill to 
amend the Railroad Retirement Act of 
1937 and the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act. 

Calendar No. 2428, S. 1313, a bill to 
amend the Railroad Retirement Act of 
1937, the Railroad Retirement Tax Act 
and the Railroad Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act so as to provide increases in 
benefits and for other purposes. 

This is the railroad retirement bill 
which was reported on August 13. The 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] 
cleared it before the policy committee 
today. That measure will be taken up 
before adjournment. It will not be 
taken up out of order, but we expect to 
take it up on motion and give the Sen- 
ate an opportunity to debate it and act 
upon it. 

The following additional measures 
have been cleared: 

Calendar No. 2429, S. 3009, a bill to 
amend the Immigration and Nationality 
Act to accord Korean war veterans equal 
naturalization privileges. 

Calendar No. 2430, Senate Resolution 
376, a resolution to pay a gratuity to Fan- 
nie May Floyd. 

Calendar No. 2431, S. 3268, a bill to 
amend the National Science Foundation 
Act of 1950, as amended, and for other 
purposes, 

Calendar No. 2432, H. R. 12662, a bill 
to provide for the acquisition of lands by 
the United States required for the reser- 
voir created by the construction of Oahe 
Dam on the Missouri River and for re- 
habilitation of the Indians of Standing 
Rock Sioux Reservation in South Dakota 
and North Dakota and for other pur- 
poses. 

Calendar No. 2433, H. R. 12670, a bill 
to provide for additional payments to 
the Indians of the Crow Creek Sioux 
Reservation, S. Dak., whose lands have 
been acquired for the Fort Randall Dam 
and Reservoir project and for other pur- 
poses. 

Calendar No. 2434, H. R. 12663, a bill 
to provide for additional payments to 
the Indians of the Lower Brule Sioux 
Reservation, S. Dak., whose lands have 
been acquired for the Fort Randall Dam 
and Reservoir project and for other pur- 
poses. 

Calendar No. 2435, H. R. 7860, a bill 
to amend section 1 of the act of July 24, 
1956 (70 Stat. 625), entitled “To pro- 
vide that payments be made to certain 
members of the Pine Ridge Sioux Tribe 
of Indians as reimbursement for damages 
suffered as the result of the establish- 
ment of the Pine Ridge aerial gunnery 
range. 

Calendar No. 2436, S. 4273, a bill to 
provide for cooperation with the Euro- 
pean Atomic Energy Community. 

Calendar No. 2437, Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 116, concurrent resolution to 
approve agreement between the Govern- 
ment of the United States and the Euro- 
pean Atomic Energy Community— 
Euratom—concerning cooperation to ad- 
vance the peaceful application of atomic 
energy. 
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Calendar No. 2438, Senate Joint Res- 
olution 201, joint resolution to authorize 
the Chairman of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy to confer a medal on 
Rear Adm. Hyman George Rickover, 
United States Navy. 

Calendar No. 2439, H. R. 11630, a bill 
to amend title XV of the Social Security 
Act to extend the unemployment system 
to ex-servicemen, and for other purposes. 

Calendar No. 2440, H. R. 12489, a bill 
to extend the time for making certain 
reports under the Highway Revenue Act 
of 1956 and the Federal-Aid Highway 
Act of 1956. 

Calendar No. 2441, H. R. 11889, a bill 
to permit articles imported from foreign 
countries for the purpose of exhibition 
at the Minnesota State Fair to be ad- 
mitted without payment of tariff, and 
for other purposes. 

Calendar No. 2442, S. 3571, a bill to 
provide for equal treatment of all State- 
owned hydroelectric power projects with 
respect to the taking over of such proj- 
ects by the United States. 

Calendar No. 2443, S. 3776, a bill to ex- 
tend the time for the collection of tolls 
to amortize the cost of a bridge across 
the Missouri River at Miami, Mo. 

Calendar No. 2444, S. 4179, a bill to 
authorize the Tahchevah Creek project, 
Palm Springs, Calif. 

Calendar No. 2446, H. R. 8160, a bill 
authorizing a survey of the Tensaw 
River, Ala., in the interest of navigation 
and allied purposes. 

Calendar No. 2447, H. R. 8652, a bill 
to rescind the authorization for the 
Waldo Lake Tunnel and regulating 
works, Willamette River, Oreg. 

Calendar No. 2449, H. R. 12216, a bill 
to designate the dam and reservoir to be 
constructed on the Cumberland River 
near Carthage, Tenn., as the Cordell 
Hull Dam and Reservoir. 

Calendar No. 2450, H. R. 13342, a bill 
to provide for a survey of Parish Line 
Canal, La. 

Calendar No. 2451, S. 4287, a bill to 
amend the act of July 27, 1956, relating 
to detention of mail for temporary pe- 
riods in certain cases. 

Calendar No. 2454, H. R. 13580, a bill 
to increase the public debt limit. 

Calendar No. 2455, H. R. 13518, a bill 
to incorporate the Blinded Veterans As- 
sociation. 

Calendar No. 2456, Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 89, joint resolution to authorize 
and request the President to proclaim 1 
week each year as National Junior 
Achievement Week. 

Calendar No. 2457, H. R. 4642, a bill to 
establish a Commission and Advisory 
Committee on International Rules of 
Judicial Procedure. 

Calendar No. 2458, S. 1885, a bill for the 
relief of David Forbes. 

Calendar No. 2459, S. 2469, a bill for 
the relief of Dr. Brant Bonner. 

Calendar No. 2460, S. 3338, a bill for 
the relief of Erminio Neglia. 

Calendar No. 2461, S. 3523, a bill for 
the relief of Benedict Eremenko and Vic- 
tor Tatarnikov. 

Calendar No. 2462, S. 4109, a bill for 
the relief of Dr. Herbert H. Schafer, and 
his wife, Irma Niemeyer Schafer. 

Calendar No. 2463, S. 449, a bill for 
the relief of Johann Kalatschan, 
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Calendar No. 2464, S. 951, a bill for 
the relief of Stasys Sereika. 

Calendar No. 2465, S. 3503, a bill for 
the relief of Marie Inette Konomos. 

Calendar No. 2466, S. 3565, a bill for 
the relief of Ellen B. Mueller. 

Calendar No. 2467, S. 4169, a bill to 
amend the act of June 10, 1938, relating 
to participation by the United States in 
the International Criminal Police Or- 
ganization. 

Calendar No. 2468, S. 448, a bill for 
the relief of Maria Lorenz. 

Calendar No. 2459, S. 453, a bill for 
the relief of Peter Menzer. 

Calendar No. 2470, S. 1944, a bill for 
the relief of Ethel Auth. 

Calendar No. 2471, S. 1945, a bill for 
the relief of Jacob Libling, Jr. 

Calendar No. 2472, S. 2186, a bill for 
the relief of Martin Albert. 

Calendar No. 2473, S. 4032, a bill for 
the relief of Mercede Svaldi. 

Calendar No. 2474, H. R. 3904, a bill 
for the relief of Nunik Firjanian and 
Florence Thomasi. 

Calendar 2475, H. R. 1494, a bill for 
the relief of the Southwest Research 
Institute. 

Calendar No. 2476, H. J. Res. 585, a 
joint resolution authorizing and direct- 
ing the Secretary of the Interior to con- 
duct studies and render a report on serv- 
ice to Santa Clara, San Benito, Santa 
Cruz, and Monterey Counties from the 
Central Valley project, Calif. 

Calendar No. 2477, H. R. 9239, a bill to 
provide for the construction of an irriga- 
tion distribution system and drainage 
works for restricted Indian lands within 
the Coachella Valley County Water Dis- 
trict in Riverside County, Calif., and for 
other purposes. 

Calendar No. 2478, H. R. 13558, a bill 
to incorporate the Military Order of the 
Purple Heart of the United States of 
America, of combat wounded veterans 
who have been awarded the Purple 
Heart. 

Calendar No. 2479, S. 1870, a bill to 
amend section 1 (e) of title 17 of the 
United States Code with regard to the 
rendition of musical compositions on 
coin-operated machines. 

Calendar No. 2480, H. R. 8481, a bill to 
amend title IV of the Agricultural Act of 
1956 to provide that the provisions of 
such title shall apply in Hawaii. 

Calendar No. 2481, H. R. 12494, a bill 
to authorize the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture in selling or agreeing to the sale of 
lands to the State of North Carolina to 
permit the State to sell or exchange such 
lands for private purposes. 

Calendar No. 2482, H. R. 1829, a bill 
for the relief of the estate of Mrs. Frank 
C. Gregg. 

Calendar No. 2483, H. R. 6175, a bill 
for the relief of Virginia Heil. 

Perhaps most of those bills will pass 
on the calendar call, but those which do 
not will be subject to a motion following 
the call of the calendar. 

Mr. WILEY. Does the Senator mean 
at 10 o’clock on Monday morning? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Yes. There 
will be a morning hour, following which 
there will be a call of the calendar. Fol- 
lowing the call of the calendar, certain 
bills will be taken up on motion. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT OF CONSIDERA- 
TION OF BILL ON MISBRANDING 
OF FIBER CONTENT OF TEXTILE 
PRODUCTS 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the junior 
Senator from Tennessee arrived in the 
Chamber a little late. Did the majority 
leader make an announcement with ref- 
erence to Order No. 1689, H. R. 469, to 
protect producers and consumers against 
misbranding and false advertising of the 
fiber content of textile fiber products? 
Did he announce that the bill would be 
called up? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. It had been 
cleared previously and a previous an- 
nouncement has been made with respect 
to it. It has not been called up, because 
some Senators are attempting to work 
out an amendment which will be satis- 
factory to the opposition and to the pro- 
ponents of the bill. I understood the 
Senators were to meet, probably today. 
I said that if we considered everything 
we announced as having been cleared, we 
would probably be here until October, 
perhaps even longer. The bills I have 
announced are the bills which the 
Policy Committee has authorized the 
leadership to bring up on motion. Some 
will be brought up by motion, and some 
not. The bill to which the Senator has 
made reference is one which I have been 
authorized to bring up by motion. 

I had anticipated doing so this week. 
However, when the two sides said they 
were attempting to get together, I did 
not wish to rush them. I hope to bring 
it up next week. There is great interest 
in the bill. I know it is of great interest 
to some 25 or 30 Senators, and they are 
extremely concerned about it. I wish to 
be fair with the opponents of the bill. 
If there is any area of agreement which 
can be reached, I wish to give them ample 
opportunity to reach it. If they do not 
do so by the middle of the week, I shall 
try to find a place for it somewhere in 
the schedule. 

Mr. GORE. I thank the Senator. It 
is a much-needed bill. The cotton farm- 
ers and the cotton industry are very 
much interested in it, and the public is 
entitled to protection against misbrand- 
ing and false advertising of the fiber 
content of textile material. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I quite agree 
with the Senator. When the Senator 
was occupied in Tennessee recently, he 
expressed his position on two bills. One 
was the labeling bill, to which we have 
had reference, and the other was the 
tax bill. The tax bill has already gone 
to the President. I suspect the bill we 
are discussing will be passed before next 
week is over. I appreciate the Senator’s 
suggestion, and he may be assured of 
my full cooperation. I want the op- 
ponents to be able to work something out 
with the proponents, if it is possible 
to do so. 

Mr. GORE. I am perfectly willing to 
give them opportunity to work it out, but 
I do not want the opponents to prevent 
consideration of the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. They are 
not going to. 
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AMENDMENT OF DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA TEACHERS’ SALARY ACT 
OF 1955—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
FREAR], I submit a report of the commit- 
tee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 13132) to 
amend the District of Columbia Teach- 
ers’ Salary Act of 1955. Iask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of 
the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of August 19, 1958, p. 18559, 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I will say 
for the benefit of the acting minority 
leader that I have discussed this matter 
and have cleared it on his side of the 
aisle. The report was signed by the two 
conferees on that side of the aisle. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the 
present Presiding Officer, the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Proxmime] and the 
senior Senator from Oregon did not sign 
the conference report, although we were 
conferees. We did not sign the report 
because, in the first place, we did not 
believe the report provides an adequate 
salary increase for the teachers. We 
did not sign it, in the second place, be- 
cause we thoroughly disapproved of the 
procedure which was followed in con- 
ference. It was a procedure for which 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. BIBLE] 
is not in the slightest degree responsible. 
He was not one of the conferees. He is 
presenting the report in behalf of the 
conferees. 

As to the first point of our objection, 
namely, that we do not believe the bill 
provides an adequate salary increase for 
the teachers, we are confronted with this 
situation. It is this or nothing. We 
want the teachers of the District of Co- 
lumbia to know that, come January, we 
will again be proposing legislation which 
seeks to obtain for them a salary com- 
mensurate with the value of their serv- 
ices, and a salary in keeping with the 
obligations of Congress toward the 
teachers of the District, which means a 
substantial increase. 

The second matter I believe should be 
considered at a meeting of the District of 
Columbia Committee, which meets next 
Monday. We shall present our point of 
view on it, in the hope that the precedent 
which was established in the conference, 
to which we objected, will never again 
take place in a District Committee con- 
ference. 

Mr. BIBLE. I appreciate the senti- 
ments of the Senator from Oregon. As 
to the first point, the matter has been 
thoroughly explored, not only by the 
committee but by the conferees as well. 
It was felt that a 14-percent increase 
was a fair and just and financially re- 
sponsible increase to the teachers of the 
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District of Columbia. For that reason 
it was recommended. It is now before 
the Senate for final action. 

As to the second point, I am happy to 
state to the senior Senator from Oregon 
that there will be a committee meeting 
on Monday of next week. The problem 
to which he has alluded is one which can 
be discussed at that time. 

Mr. President, I ask that the confer- 
ence report be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The report was agreed to. 


CELEBRATION OF CENTENNIAL OF 
DISCOVERY OF SILVER IN UNITED 
STATES 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate the amendments of the House 
of Representatives the concurrent reso- 
lution (S. Con. Res. 52) extending greet- 
ings to the citizens of Nevada concern- 
ing the celebration of the centennial of 
the discovery of silver in the United 
States, which were, on page 2, line 2, 
strike out all after “States.” down 
through and including line 5, and in the 
preamble, line 3, strike out all after Ne- 
vada” down through and including 
“Union” in line 9. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, the con- 
current resolution has been cleared by 
the majority leader, the minority leader, 
the chairman of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. O’Manoney], who is in charge of 
the measure, and the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], the acting 
minority leader. 

I move that the Senate concur in the 
amendments of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION TO 
CERTAIN VETERANS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 2384, 
Senate bill 4213. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
4213) to afford vocational rehabilitation 
to certain veterans in need thereof to 
overcome the handicap of a disability 
rated 30 percent or more incurred in or 
aggravated by active service subsequent 
to January 31, 1955. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of then Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 


mittee on Labor and Public Welfare with 
amendments. 


PROPOSED CURBING OF UNITED 
STATES SUPREME COURT 
Mr. MCNAMARA. Mr. President, I am 
very much pleased to find that the State 
bar of Michigan has gone on record op- 
posing the so-called Jenner-Butler legis- 
lation to curb the Supreme Court. 
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The board of commissioners of the 
State bar, without dissent, adopted a res- 
olution stating their opposition. Iam in 
complete agreement with their position 
on this proposed legislation. 

I ask unanimous consent that a letter 
informing me of their action be printed 
in the Recorp at this point in my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATE BAR OF MICHIGAN, 
Lansing, Mich., August 14, 1958. 
Senator PATRICK V. MCNAMARA, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR McNamara: At its regular 
meeting on July 11, the board of commis- 
sioners of the State Bar of Michigan discussed 
the matter of the Jenner-Butler legislation, 
now before the Senate for consideration, 
then went on record as opposing it. 

A resolution was approved without dis- 
sent that Michigan’s Senators be informed of 
the action taken by the governing body of 
the legal profession in this State. 

We urge you to give careful consideration 
to the measure, and hope that your thinking 
will coincide with that of the board members. 

Yours sincerely, 
JAMES E. HAGGERTY, 
President. 


UNITED STATES RELATIONS WITH 
SOUTH AMERICA—PROPOSED 
HEMISPHERE BANK 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the body of the Record an article 
which appeared in the August 13 issue 
of the Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald, entitled “United States To Weigh 
Joining New Hemisphere Bank.” 

The article discusses the State De- 
partment’s decision to finally join with 
representatives of Latin American coun- 
tries in the creation of a new hemi- 
sphere bank. I am delighted that they 
have seen fit finally to undertake this 
step. I can say very modestly but I 
think factually that as long as 8 years 
ago I recommended that this be done. 
As a matter of fact, 2 years ago I di- 
rected a letter to the then Deputy Sec- 
retary of State in Charge of Latin 
American Affairs, Mr. Henry Holland, 
recommending that this proposal be 
adopted. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNITED States To WEIGH JOINING NEw 
BANK 
(By Henry Raymont) 

The United States did an about-face yes- 
terday and agreed to consider taking part 
in a proposed inter-American development 
bank in a new effort to improve its Latin 
American relations. 

O. Douglas Dillon, Under Secretary of 
State for Economic Affairs, announced the 
decision at a meeting of the Inter-American 
Social and Economic Council, an agency of 
the Organization of American States. 

In the meantime, officials said Brazil this 
week would formally propose a series of 
steps for carrying out President Juscelino 
Kubitschek’s program for strengthening 
hemispheric ties. 

They said Brazilian Foreign Minister Ne- 
grao de Lima would urge that a high-level 
diplomatic committee be set up in Washing- 
ton as soon as possible to consider the pro- 
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gram. The program would be known as 
Operation Pan-Americanism. 

Last year this country turned down Latin 
American appeals for a new financing inst/- 
tution. It said then that the Export-Import 
Bank, the World Bank, and the International 
Monetary Fund could meet Latin America’s 
borrowing needs. 

The change in policy was an obvious at- 
tempt to counteract the growth in anti- 
United States sentiment in Latin America, 
which was dramatized by the hostile recep- 
tion given Vice President RicHarp M. Nixon 
in South America earlier this year. 

Dillon told the Inter-American Council 
the United States “for some time has been 
giving unceasing attention to the economic 
problems of Latin America.” He noted that 
visits had been made by Nixon, Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles, Treasury Secre- 
tary Robert B. Anderson, and Milton S. Eisen- 
hower, the President's brother. 

As a result of their reports, Dillon said, the 
United States “is prepared to consider the 
establishment of an inter-American regional 
development institution which would receive 
support from all its member countries.” 

The possible creation of an inter-American 
bank was one of the principal topics dis- 
cussed by Dulles and Kubitschek in their 
conferences in Rio de Janeiro last week. 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
am delighted to know that the State 
Department has seen fit to make this 
very sensible, useful recommendation. 
It is a recognition of the importance of 
the Latin American countries and the 
standing which those countries occupy 
in the Western Hemisphere. -Such rec- 
ognition by the United States has been 
long overdue. 

I am very much pleased to notice that 
all over the country today there is in- 
creasing recognition of the importance 
of Latin America with respect to the 
problems of the United States. 

In that connection, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed at this point 
in the Recorp an article entitled “We 
Turn Our Eyes to South,” written by 
Roscoe Drummond, and published in the 
— Herald of Sunday, August 10, 

58. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

We TURN OUR EYES TO SOUTH 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

WASHINGTON.—President Eisenhower is 
going to a summit conference after all; not 
the Khrushchev summit but the Kubitschek 
summit. 

This will be a meeting of the heads of 
state of the 21 American Republics which 
has been a special project of President Jus- 
celino Kubitschek, of Brazil. 

A Western Hemisphere summit is needed. 
The United States has permitted the im- 
pression to grow that it is more interested 
in the welfare of nations far away than it 
is in its neighbors to the south. It is a 
complaint which has some substance. 

The Nixon, Milton Eisenhower, and Dulles 
trips have served to bring into the open the 
need to clear away misunderstandings which 
get in the way of solving real problems. 

The grievances arise mainly out of mis- 
understandings of United States policy 
which Latin American Communists do their 
best to distort. The principal ones are 
these: 

Grievance 1: That while we have given 
large economic aid elsewhere, Latin Amer- 
ican countries can’t even get loans. 

Balancing facts: Two-way trade with the 
United States is up sixfold since the end 
of the war. While it is true that the United 
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States devoted billions to rescue the 
economic structure of Western Europe, this 
has made Western Europe a buying market 
for all Latin American countries. American 
military aid serves the security of the whole 
Western Hemisphere. 

Grievance 2: Latin Americans eye the vast 
American budget and wonder why more eco- 
nomic aid cannot be easily forthcoming. 

Balancing facts: Because of their own rel- 
atively low taxes—nothing over 16 percent— 
Latin Americans have little appreciation of 
the heavy tax burdens carried by citizens of 
the United States—as steep as 92 percent in 
the highest brackets. 

Grievance 3: Democratic forces in Latin 
America resent our dealing with dictator- 
ship governments. 

Balancing facts: The policy of the United 
States is nonintervention in the political 
processes of Latin American countries. The 
alternative would be to take sides in national 
elections which would be more resented. 

There are, of course, grievances which do 
not rest upon misunderstanding. The one- 
commodity economies of many Latin Amer- 
ican nations are especially vulnerable to any 
recession in the United States. When free- 
market prices in the United States go down, 
a country like Guatemala, for example, 85 
percent of whose foreign exchange comes 
from coffee, is acutely hurt. They would 
like price-quota stabilization. 

The World Bank, Export-Import Bank, 
Economic Development Fund, have been ad- 
ministered without a coherent policy toward 
Latin America and Latin Americans have 
suffered from inability to survey their own 
needs expertly and from being shunted from 
one institution to another. 

There are great capital opportunities in 
Latin America and if we do not help develop 
them the temptation is to turn to the Com- 
munist demagogue who gives the appear- 
ance, if not the substance, of economic hope. 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, 
since the conclusion of World War I. 
American foreign policy has gone 
through one crisis after another, with 
the result that areas of the world which 
have avoided crisis have generally lan- 
guished outside our field of vision. 

One can argue at great length about 
the wisdom of conducting foreign policy 
in this fashion. But to avoid irrelevant 
political discussion, I think it can be 
conceded by all concerned that a genu- 
ine crisis must necessarily preempt the 
time and the energies of anyone from the 
President on down, whose primary re- 
sponsibility is the overall conduct of our 
foreign policy. 

What we have failed to do is to adjust 
our thinking and our institutional forms 
to the plain fact that we are living in an 
era of perpetual crisis. 

In much of the world, instability is the 
order of the day, and the best we can 
hope for is to manage the direction of 
the flux. Moreover, we are confronted 
with an enemy whose object it is to 
foster trouble wherever and whenever 
he can. 

Under these circumstances, we must 
continue to expect recurrent challenges 
on the periphery of the Free World, de- 
manding from us the utmost in skill and 
ingenuity. The logic of events and the 
nature of our enemy make it impera- 
tive that the development of a strategy 
and the improvization of tactics to meet 
such challenges must, for the foreseeable 
future, occupy a central place in both 
official and unofficial discussions of for- 
eign policy. 
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Nonetheless, it is clear that a foreign 
policy shaped by emergency tends in- 
evitably to be dependent upon emer- 
gency for itsinspiration. That is, when 
policy is oriented toward the resolution 
of crises, it is likely to focus sharply on 
the crisis of the moment, and to relax in 
those places where no crisis is apparent. 

Thus, the implication of breeding pol- 
icy in crisis is that where there is no 
crisis, there is no policy. However, the 
implication is not felt automatically in 
every area of the world. Many crises 
have, by extention, immediate meaning 
elsewhere. 

The present crisis in Lebanon and 
Jordan, for example, has an obvious im- 
mediacy for Western Europe and there- 
fore for American policy in Western Eu- 
rope. There is the problem of Middle 
East oil and Western Europe’s oil needs. 
Likewise, the problem of protecting Eu- 
rope’s underbelly under new military 
conditions. 

Similarly, the invasion of South Ko- 
rea in 1950 was widely understood to 
be a feint to draw attention away from 
the situation along the border between 
the Soviet satellites and the Free World. 
We were quick to adjust our European 
policy to this new development. 

But, Mr. President, such rapid adjust- 
ment does not occur whenever the crisis 
in one part of the world is largely ir- 
relevant to conditions in another part 
of the world. Thus, our policy in the 
Middle East, until recently, has been 
bound by the limitations of our experi- 
ence elsewhere. 

Out of the challenges which had been 
made to our security in Europe and 
Asia, we evolved the policy of contain- 
ment, and applied it, without discrimi- 
nation, to the Middle East situation. 
Events now have proved the unwisdom 
of such a policy extension. 

Nonetheless, it seems to me, the dip- 
lomatic history of the past decade-and- 
a-half has now made it clear to our pol- 
icy leaders how interconnected are our 
fortunes in the Eastern Hemisphere. 
There is now little disposition to re- 
gard policy in Europe or Asia or Africa 
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any one of these areas is likely to force 
a reevaluation, to some degree, of policy 
in all other Eastern Hemisphere areas. 

The same, unfortunately, cannot be 
said of policy in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. As has been amply demon- 
strated on recent occasion, our State 
Department seems to concern itself with 
the home front only when screams of 
anguish are heard. 

Our Canadian neighbors, for example, 
were unable to secure any attention to 
their problems until their discontent 
was visibly demonstrated. And at this 
point it was necessary for us to dispatch 
the President of the United States him- 
self to do something about healing the 
breach. 

The same is true of our relations with 
Latin America. In the midst of the 
crisis in the Middle East, in the midst 
of delicate negotiations leading up to 
an international conference on which a 
great deal hangs, the Secretary of State 
has found himself obligated to chase 
off to Brazil to patch up a dangerous 
schism that developed there. 
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It will be remembered that in 1953 
President Eisenhower dispatched his 
brother, Dr. Milton Eisenhower, on a 
tour of Latin America. As a gesture of 
goodwill and as an exercise in personal 
diplomacy, Dr. Eisenhower’s tour was a 
considerable success, 

Dr. Eisenhower is a charming and per- 
suasive man. His interest in the prob- 
lems of Latin America is very real in- 
deed. 

Moreover, the fact that one of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s first acts as President 
was to send him south on a factfinding 
tour indicates that fundamentally the 
Eisenhower administration took its re- 
sponsibilities toward Latin America with 
great seriousness. 

The immediate outcome of Dr. Eisen- 
hower’s visit was a 10-point proposal for 
improvement of economic relations with 
Latin America and a 9-point proposal 
for strengthening mutual understand- 
ing. In most respects, the 19 recom- 
mendations were both constructive and 
to the point. 

But, Mr. President, I do not think it 
cynical to point out that Dr. Eisenhower 
has just now returned from another tour 
of Latin America and no one would be 
in the least surprised if he resubmitted 
his lists. So far as policy is concerned 
the proposals have never been used. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I am happy to 
yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I commend the 
Senator from Florida for what he has 
just said. The Milwaukee Journal did 
some research on that subject and 
learned that the recommendations made 
in 1953 by Dr. Eisenhower were almost 
the same—practically word for word—as 
the recommendations he made in 1958. 

The Milwaukee Journal did not criti- 
cize Dr. Eisenhower’s recommendations; 
they were good ones. But the Journal 
pointed out that this administration did 
not seem to do anything about them. 
They had 5 years in which to act on the 
recommendations but did absolutely 
nothing about them. 

I commend the Senator from Florida 
for raising this point. It is evidence of 
this administration’s inaction concern- 
ing the problems of South America. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin for his statement. 
He is exactly correct. Nothing was done 
about the recommendations made in 
1953. They probably will be resubmitted, 
but the likelihood is that nothing will be 
done about them again. I propose to- 
night to challenge the system under 
which we are considering our Latin 
American affairs. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I think this state- 
ment is most significant. Obviously 
there is no one in the United States who 
is closer to the President than is the 
President’s brother. I assume that there 
is no one in whom the President has more 
confidence than his own brother. 

Dr. Eisenhower is a great and distin- 
guished American. It seems to me that 
the inaction on his recommendations is 
the most dramatic kind of failure which 
this administration could demonstrate. 
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Mr. SMATHERS. I thank the Senator 
from Wisconsin. I agree with him com- 
pletely. 

In 1956, President Eisenhower him- 
self met with the Presidents of other 
Latin American Republics in Panama. 
At that time he called for a conference 
of Presidential advisers to study ways of 
strengthening the Inter-American sys- 
tem. The conference met, consulted, de- 
bated, and submitted recommendations. 
Again, nothing much has resulted. 

Similar reports have been submitted 
by the International Development Ad- 
visory Board, which met in 1954 under 
the chairmanship of Eric Johnston, and 
by one of the Rockefeller study groups. 

Through the Economie and Social 
Council of the Organization of American 
States, our Latin neighbors have again 
and again tried to make us aware of their 
problems. They have voted innumerable 
resolutions which seem to have found 
their way into innumerable pigeonholes. 

The complaints voiced last year at the 
Buenos Aires Economic Conference 
should have been a warning of incipient 
disaster. But like the other warnings, 
these, too, went unheard. 

Again, let me emphasize, I do not 
wish to engage in partisan discussion. 
Let us reserve such discussion for an- 
other time. It does not bear upon the 
point I wish to stress at this time. 

I do not suppose it is necessary to con- 
vince anyone of the need for a hemi- 
spheric policy. 

However, I hope Senators will bear 
with me while I put several basic facts 
into the Recorp, pinpointing the impor- 
tance of the Western Hemisphere. 

In 1956, the United States exported a 
total of $16,583,600,000—sixteen and a 
half billion—in commodities. Of this 
amount, Canada alone received $3,972,- 
200,000, the other American Republics 
$3,680,300,000. Thus, roughly 46 per- 
cent of all goods exported by the United 
States were purchased in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

The situation as to imports is even 
more striking. Our imports in 1956 
totaled $1212 billion, of which $2.9 bil- 
lion was received from Canada and $3.6 
billion from the other American Repub- 
lics. Thus, we received 52 percent of our 
imports from countries in this, our own 
hemisphere. 

The situation with respect to particu- 
lar commodities is even more clearcut. 
Of the total of approximately $342 bil- 
lion of machinery exports made by the 
United States in 1956, more than $2 bil- 
lion were taken by our near neighbors. 
Two-thirds of our exports of automobiles 
and automobile accessories were con- 
fined to this hemisphere. Well over half 
of our chemical exports and our iron and 
steel product exports were taken up by 
ous friends in Canada and to the south 
of us. 

We receive a fraction more than 90 
percent of our paper and paper materials 
imports from Canada, about 54 percent 
of our petroleum imports from South 
America, and an additional 10 percent 
from Canada. We receive approximately 
55 percent of our nonferrous metals and 
their alloys from Western Hemisphere 
nations. We get 87 percent of our saw- 
mill-product imports from Canada. 
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A United States Bureau of Mines sur- 
vey for the war year 1944, discloses the 
extent of our reliance on Latin America 
for strategic materials. In that year, 
the American Republics furnished us 
with 100 percent of our imported petro- 
leum, antimony, and bismuth, 82 percent 
of our copper imports, 77 percent of our 
lead imports, and 96 percent of our 
cadmium imports. 

Among the pure consumer products, 
we obtain from South America more than 
92 percent of our coffee. 

From these statistics, it is clear that 
the economies of the nations of the 
Western Hemisphere are intimately 
bound together. This interrelation is 
disclosed most sharply by the figures for 
direct American investments abroad. 

Totals for 1956 show all—or total— 
American investments abroad of $22.1 
billion. Of this amount, fully $14.8 bil- 
lion or approximately 67 percent, was 
invested in Canada and Latin America— 
$7.4 billion in Canada; $7.4 billion in 
Latin America. 

Last year, United States investments 
in Latin America reached more than $8 
billion, thus increasing our role in their 
economies, and, correspondingly, in- 
creasing their importance to our 
economy. 

There is another matter which merits 
consideration: Latin America has the 
fastest-growing population in the world. 
According to latest estimates, the 20 
Latin American Republics have a total 
population of 183 million. Canada’s 
population is approximately 17.5 million. 
The United States population is esti- 
mated at 174 million. 

At the expected rate of growth, by the 
year 2000, the population of the Latin 
American countries will be approxi- 
mately 500 million; the Canadian popu- 
lation, approximately 54 million. The 
United States population will certainly 
be no more than 250 or 260 million. 

From the figures I have cited, it should 
be quite apparent that the United States 
economy is remarkably dependent upon 
smooth relations with Western Hemi- 
sphere nations. 

However, the economies of our neigh- 
bors are even more dependent on the 
economy of the United States than ours 
is on theirs, which means several things: 

First, the slightest change in our eco- 
nomic policy can bring to them prosper- 
ity or near disaster; and it has, on dif- 
ferent occasions, done both. 

Second, any appearance we give of ig- 
noring Western Hemisphere problems is 
certain to create fear and, therefore, to 
give rise to political rumblings, on the 
one hand, and to economic speculation, 
on the other. 

Third, in an effort to escape from this 
overdependence on the undependable, 
the responsible leaders in Latin America 
will naturally be disposed to seek means 
of relieving that dependence. 

In the present state of the world, this 
third point has a real and unsettling 
application. We have already seen, 
throughout Latin America, the effects of 
the trade offensive undertaken by the 
Kremlin. 

We have also seen the application of 
the second point—that is, economic un- 
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certainty, accompanied by political dis- 
content. This factor, more than propa- 
ganda by Soviet agents, accounts for the 
reception accorded Vice President 
Nrxon during his visit to South America. 

I do not believe it is necessary at this 
time to repeat arguments concerning the 
dangers of Communist infiltration into 
this Hemisphere. The dangers are real, 
only if we continue to ignore the reali- 
ties of Western Hemisphere relations. 
However, the danger that we shall con- 
tinue to exhibit such ignorance is pain- 
fully real. 

The consequences of Soviet infiltra- 
tion into Latin America would be so 
dire as to defy calculation. We must ac- 
cept, and must successfully meet, the 
Soviet challenge, or else be prepared 
to suffer the consequences. In this re- 
spect, the Monroe Doctrine is as much 
in point today as it was on the day when 
it was proclaimed. 

In this connection, we find sobering 
food for thought in the study of Latin 
American public opinion, released last 
week by Life magazine. Life magazine’s 
poll discloses that— 

Latin American peoples are now predom- 
inantly on the side of neutralism in the con- 
tinuing cold war between the Communist 
dictatorship and the Western allies. 


It is readily apparent that, under pres- 
ent circumstances, the proper consid- 
eration of Western Hemisphere policy is 
certain to be ignored, unless, most un- 
fortunately, trouble were o occur, and 
the resulting flame of fire in the West- 
ern Hemisphere were to burn brighter 
than that in any other part of the world. 

To correct this obvious defect, I am 
introducing, for appropriate reference, 
a bill, the purpose of which is to estab- 
lish, within the Department of State, the 
office of Under Secretary of State for 
Western Hemisphere Affairs. The crea- 
tion of this new post would recognize, 
and give institutional expression to, an 
existing set of facts—namely, that 
American foreign policy now is, and to 
an extent must be, so thoroughly pre- 
occupied with the problems of the im- 
mediate present, that little attention is 
directed to less urgent matters, This is 
true, even though in the long run the 
less urgent problems may be the more 
crucial ones. 

The change which would be brought 
about by my proposal may seem, out- 
wardly, to be insignificant. But as a 
result of the foreign-policy tendency 
which I have outlined, and of what 
might otherwise be called the inevitable 
“hot spot method,“ all of our officials in 
the Department of State are disposed to 
give priorities to matters outside this 
hemisphere. 

At this point it will be well to consider 
briefly the present organization of the 
Department of State. Let me say, first, 
that my discussion of this point will be 
stripped of complications. Hence, it 
will be something of an oversimplifi- 
cation. However, for the purposes of 
this preliminary presentation, I feel it 
is better not to be weighted down by de- 
tails. 

The Secretary of State, Mr. Dulles, 
has as his chief lieutenant, the Under 
Secretary of State, Mr. Herter. Im- 
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mediately below the Under Secretary 
comes the recently created post of Under 
Secretary of State for Economie Affairs, 
which is occupied by Mr. Dillon. 

On the next level are the two Deputy 
Under Secretaries, one for Administra- 
tion, the other for Political Affairs. They 
constitute the fourth level. 

On the fifth level are 11 Assistant Sec- 
retaries of State, plus the Administrator 
of the Bureau of Security and Consular 
Affairs, the Department’s Legal Adviser, 
and the Director of the Bureau of Intel- 
ligence and Research—making 14 per- 
sons, in all on this level. 

The person chiefly responsible for 
Western Hemisphere affairs, in practice, 
though not in theory, is the Assistant 
Secretary for Inter-American Affairs, a 
fifth-level figure. 

The Under Secretary for Western 
Hemisphere Affairs, for which this bill 
provides, would be either a second-level, 
or a third-level figure. 

The bill I am introducing is not in- 
tended as a criticism of Mr. Dulles or of 
the Department of State, or of the As- 
sistant Secretary of State for Inter- 
American Affairs, but is meant to be a 
constructive proposal rooted in what I 
conceive to be an inescapable fact— 
namely, that the present structure of 
the State Department, given the situa- 
tion of worldwide attention and recur- 
rent crises, leads inevitably to preoccu- 
pation with immediate troubles and to 
neglect of longer-range needs. 

Certainly, Mr. President, all of us can 
agree that such a state of affairs is com- 
pletely undesirable. Our objective 
should be to secure an effective balance 
between a foreign policy shaped to fit 
present problems and one adapted to 
future needs, as well. 

Balance is needed; and it can be ac- 
complished by the creation of the new 
post of Under Secretary of State for 
Western Hemisphere Affairs, within the 
State Department, in such a fashion as 
to give equal footing to officers charged 
with the development of the two aspects 
of policy. It is my firm conviction that 
the creation of this new post must be 
accomplished only on the level of Under 
Secretary, thus giving the two persons 
named to these offices equal access to 
the Secretary of State, and, in the ab- 
sence of the Secretary, equal access to 
the President of the United States. 

Many problems—all of them impor- 
tant—now exist between the United 
States and its allies in the Western 
Hemisphere; and each of these problems 
is receiving attention, although in vary- 
ing degrees. 

However, it is my judgment that all of 
these problems can be solved and a 
longer step can be taken toward the 
establishment of a cooperative and 
happy hemisphere if we recognize that 
the essential first step is the appoint- 
ment of an Under Secretary for the 
Western Hemisphere. To make this 
step is to let the other peoples of this 
hemisphere know of the important posi- 
tion they occupy in the minds of the 
people of the United States of America, 
their principal neighbor. 

The purpose of this bill is to satisfy 
their justified longing and desire for 
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recognition; it is to set in motion ma- 
chinery which will reverse the policy of 
“Latin America last,” and will—as it 
properly should—put the Western Hemi- 
sphere first. 

It is clear, beyond sensible doubt, that 
the importance of these problems justi- 
fies and, in fact, demands the creation 
in our Government of a position which 
will enable some person of ability to 
have the rank and the prestige of a posi- 
tion which will enable him to go di- 
rectly to the President of the United 
States, and, thus, to cut through the red- 
tape and delay which now separate the 
Assistant Secretary in charge of Inter- 
American affairs from the Secretary of 
State and the President of the United 
States. 

Unquestionably, the lack of rank, 
prestige, and infiuence of the existing 
position of Assistant Secretary of Inter- 
American Affairs has made it difficult 
for any one who occupies that position 
to come to grips properly and directly 
with the many and varied problems 
which exist, and to solve them expedi- 
tiously and wisely. 

The result has been, throughout the 
whole Western Hemisphere, smoldering 
fires, which from time to time erupt into 
bright flames. On such occasions, we 
see the use, once again, of our “fire 
truck” foreign policy—when some of our 
top officials rush in, and do their best to 
extinguish the flames, but leave the fire 
smoldering. 

Too long have the problems of the 
‘Western Hemisphere received only fifth- 
echelon attention and consideration. To 
enable us to prevent neglect and post- 
poned consideration of these problems 
while the Secretary of State and other 
top-level officials look intently at 
flames—which may appear to be burn- 
ing more brightly—in the Mid-East and 
in other areas of the world, it is essen- 
tial that we insure the consideration of 
Western Hemisphere problems at the 
level their importance demands, by hav- 
ing them considered by one who will 
have the prestige of the position of 
Under Secretary of State for Western 
Hemisphere Affairs. 

For all these reasons, Mr. President, I 
believe it imperative that we give to 
Western Hemisphere policy, not prior- 
ity, but a greater measure of equality. 
I do not wish to divert attention from 
other areas of foreign-policy concern. I 
intend merely to insure that the West- 
ern Hemisphere shall no longer be 
neglected, simply because it has the 
“misfortune”—so to speak—to be rela- 
tively stable and dependable. I, for one, 
would not like to see us awakened by 
catastrophe. I hope the rocks, the jeers, 
and the spit at Lima and Caracas have 
provided an adequate, sufficient, and 
timely warning to all of us. 

I sincerely trust that the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, to which this bill 
will undoubtedly be referred, and both 
Houses of Congress will act promptly 
and favorably on it. In so doing, an 
inestimable contribution will be made 
toward the development of an effective 
and stabilized foreign policy. 

Mr. President, I now introduce the 
bill, send it to the desk, and request its 
appropriate reference. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 4304) to authorize an 
Under Secretary of State for Western 
Hemisphere Affairs, introduced by Mr. 
SMATHERS, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 


SESSIONS BEHIND CLOSED DOORS— 
PROPOSED AMENDMENT OF SEN- 
ATE RULE NO. XXXV 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, last 
Thursday night, the Senate was treated 
to a very interesting parliamentary 
maneuver, when, on two occasions, an 
attempt was made to invoke Senate rule 
XXXV. 


On the first occasion, the Senator who 
attempted to invoke the rule, withdrew 
his motion. On the occasion of the sec- 
ond attempt to invoke the rule, the Sen- 
ator invoking the rule failed to obtain a 
second to his motion. 

I believe that incident needs to be re- 
viewed very briefly, by way of back- 
ground, before I submit a proposed 
amendment to Rule XXXV, which, at the 
conclusion of my remarks, I shall send 
to the desk. 

It will be recalled that on Thursday, 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY] made a speech, in the course 
of which he pointed out that the United 
States is lagging far behind Russia in 
many phases of national defense. He 
warned the people of the Nation that 
appropriate action must be taken, in 
order to remedy this very serious situa- 
tion. 

Subsequently, it was charged by the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART] 
that the Senator from Massachusetts 
{Mr. Kennepy] had violated some great 
rule of secrecy which, supposedly, should 
exist, and, supposedly, should apply 
when a Senator stands on the floor of the 
Senate to warn the people of America 
that all is not going well with our na- 
tional defense. 

When the discussion was continued 
again Thursday night, and some of the 
same statements were made in the de- 
bate that the Senator from Massachu- 
setts had made in his speech earlier in 
the day on Thursday, it was suggested 
that rule XXXV be invoked, the gal- 
leries be cleared, and the Senate go into 
a closed-door session. 

On Friday, August 15, the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Kennepy], as 
appears on page 16282 of the RECORD, 
had this to say: 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, in the dis- 
cussion concerning my speech yesterday 
afternoon relative to the coming years of 
the gap, it was implied that some of these 
statements were either so secret or so alarm- 
ing that they should not be publicly stated 
on the floor of the Senate. It was pointed 
out by several Senators—including such ex- 
perts in this field as the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. Jackson] and 
the distinguished Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. ANDERSON]—that these facts were 
neither confidential nor new, and had in fact 
been stated by administration and Defense 
Department spokesmen. I would like at this 
time to insert in the Recorp quotations from 
the President, the Secretary of Defense, and 
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others confirming the facts summarized in 
my speech yesterday afternoon. 


The Senator from Massachusetts then 
proceeded to insert in yesterday’s Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorpD statements, made by 
leaders of this administration, which not 
only confirmed what the Senator from 
Massachusetts had said in his speech, 
but, in my opinion, in some instances 
went even further. 

For the benefit of the Republican 
critics of the speech of the Senator from 
Massachusetts, I reiterate that those 
confirmatory speeches were made by 
leaders of this administration. 

The discussion of last Thursday does 
not represent an incident that can be 
forgotten in this session of Congress, be- 
cause it is a foreboding. It forebodes ill. 
I think we have to establish once and for 
all we are going to see to it, as Senators, 
that untrammeled free speech prevails in 
the Senate, and that we are not going 
to adopt a Russian Politburo police-state 
technique of concealing from the Ameri- 
can people the facts the American people 
ought to know about the administration 
of their Government. 

I think we are all indebted to the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY ] 
for his forthrightness, his courage, and 
his determination in this matter. I 
salute him for the speech he made on 
Thursday, and for the additional proof 
he presented to the Senate on Friday in 
support of the documentation which he 
had presented to the Senate on Thurs- 
day. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I shall return to that 
proof in just a moment. 

I am now pleased to yield to the Sen- 
ator from Missouri. He can close his 
ears for a moment, because the man I 
am now yielding to, the former Secre- 
tary of the Air Force of this country, one 
of the great public servants of our gen- 
eration, has stood on the floor of the 
Senate for the past several years and, 
as has the Senator from Massachusetts, 
in speech after speech, warned the 
American people of what was happen- 
ing to the defenses of this country. 

The action on the floor of the Senate 
on Thursday night from the other side 
of the aisle causes some of us to raise 
the question, “What is the matter? 
Can’t the Republicans take it? Don’t 
the Republicans want the American peo- 
ple to know the facts in regard to what 
is happening to the defenses of this coun- 
try under a Republican administration?” 

Here is one Senator who will exercise 
every power within the office of United 
States Senator, under the rules of the 
Senate, to see to it that the American 
people are guaranteed the preservation 
of free speech in the Senate. 

I do not intend to go along with a rule 
which in its present form can be abused; 
and what was tried the other night was 
an abuse of rule XXXV. Those seeking 
to invoke the rules were within the letter 
of the rule, but, I respectfully submit, 
they were not within the spirit of the 
rule, because a rule was never put in the 
rule book to cover the type of situation 
occasioned by the speech of the distin- 
guished Senator from Massachusetts last 
Thursday, or the discussion of last 
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Thursday night, as the proof to which I 
am about to refer in the Kennedy speech 
of yesterday clearly shows. 

I now yield to the Senator from 
Missouri. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the able 
Senator for his remarks in respect to my 
interest in national defense. As he re- 
members, I first met him when he was a 
distinguished member of the Armed 
Services Committee. I have told him 
many times that I wish he was back on 
the committee to handle the very prob- 
lem he has brought up tonight, namely, 
giving the American people the truth 
with reference to the relative military 
strength of this country vis-a-vis a pos- 
sible enemy. 

I did not know the Senator was going 
to speak on the subject tonight. I must 
attend another engagement. I congrat- 
ulate him for bringing the matter up. 

For many years some of us have been 
trying to present to the American peo- 
ple the truth with respect to the military 
strength of this country. When the very 
able Senator from Massachusetts, in his 
address, brought up many of these mat- 
ters, as a result of the interest displayed, 
for some reason—I do not know why— 
Members of the Senate on the other side 
of the aisle attempted to invoke a rule 
which, in effect, as I stated on the floor 
at that time, was a rule against free 
speech. 

I am very glad that the able and ar- 
ticulate Senator from Oregon is going 
back to one of his first loves—an attempt 
to get the facts with respect to the de- 
fense of this country before the American 
people. 

Regardless of anything said by any 
Member of the Senate, in the Senate the 
other day, I intend to pursue in the fu- 
ture, as I have in the past, every effort to 
present to the Senate and the American 
people the increasingly disturbing situa- 
tion which was so ably revealed on the 
floor by some of my colleagues the other 
evening. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator 
from Missouri for his very kind and 
overgenerous remarks. I want him to 
know I stand shoulder to shoulder with 
him in the Senate in efforts to strengthen 
the defenses of this country, which I 
think have been sorely weakened by the 
administration policies. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the Senator 
from Florida. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I thank the Sena- 
tor for this opportunity to associate my- 
self with the statements which he has 
made, including those with respect to 
the junior Senator from Missouri, who 
over the period of the last 6 years has so 
consistently stood on the floor of the 
Senate and pointed out to the American 
people the particular manner in which 
we were falling behind the Soviet Union, 
and the areas in which the Soviet Union 
was even getting ahead of us. He has 
endeavored, over that long period of 
time, to alert us to the problems with 
which we are faced. 

I want to join the Senator from Ore- 
gon in his praise of the junior Senator 
from Missouri, 
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I wish to congratulate the Senator 
from Oregon for what he is doing to- 
night, and for what it seems to me has 
been a consistent fight of his ever since 
it has been my privilege to serve with 
him in the Senate, to protect the right 
of the representatives of the people to 
speak out and tell them the truth, in his 
sincere, and I think correct, belief it is 
only right that the American people 
should have the facts. After all, this is a 
democracy, and the strength of it will 
depend on how well the people are in- 
formed. 

On many occasions I have seen the 
able Senator from Oregon stand up to 
defend the right of the people to know. 
I congratulate the Senator once again 
for his effort tonight in pointing out 
the evil of a rule which is on the books, 
and which might some day be used to 
prevent the people from knowing the 
truth. I should like to associate myself 
with the remarks of the Senator. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator 
from Florida very much for his kind 
remarks. 

I am offering the amendment to rule 
XXXV tonight because of the principle 
I have enunciated so many times in my 
speeches in the Senate during the past 
14 years; namely, that in a democracy 
there is no substitute for full public dis- 
closure of the people's business. I be- 
lieve, Mr. President, that national de- 
fense is the people’s business, and if the 
national defense is not going well, the 
American people should know of it. 
Disclosing the facts, no matter how ugly 
they may be, in my opinion, does not in 
any way jeopardize the security of this 
Nation. 

I wish to refer now to the documents 
printed in the Recorp yesterday by the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY]. The Senator invited attention, 
for example, to a statement of Secre- 
tary of Defense McElroy. 

Secretary of Defense McElroy said on No- 
vember 15, 1957, in a press conference: 

“We are behind the Russians in missile 
and satellite developments.” 


Yet, when the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] brought that 
out on the floor of the Senate by other 
proof which he offered, it was suggested 
that in some way he was violating some 
sacred principle of secrecy involving the 
defenses of this country and that we 
ought to clear the galleries and go into 
session behind closed doors. 

It is the proposal I am objecting to. 
Surely, we could clear the galleries and 
go into executive session, and then by a 
vote overrule the objectors and go back 
into public session. This kind of pro- 
cedure, throwing us into that kind of 
secret session, in my judgment has no 
place in a democracy, and should not be 
countenanced. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY] had printed in the RECORD 
some testimony involving one of the out- 
standing authorities in the field of 
atomic development, as follows: 

In the Preparedness Investigating Sub- 
committee, on December 14, 1957, in response 
to questioning, Dr. Wernher von Braun (Di- 
rector, Development Operations Division, 
Army Ballistics Missile Agency, Huntsville, 
Ala.) said: 
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“Mr. WEIsL. You do not underestimate the 
ability of the Russians to make and develop 
and plan and research into the missile field, 
do you? 

“Dr. von Braun. No, sir; I don't. 

“Mr. WISL. Do you believe the Russians 
are ahead of us in this field? 

“Dr. von Braun. In the ballistic missile 
and satellite business, definitely; yes, sir.” 


That is public information, published 
all over the country. It is the same 
kind of information the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] had in 
his speech last Thursday. There was no 
great Republican protest against von 
Braun, yet when the Senator from 
Massachusetts said something which was 
very similar in his speech, and in fact no 
stronger, it was suggested that we ought 
to clear the galleries and go into a 
closed-door session of the Senate. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY] had printed in the RECORD a 
reference to a statement of Admiral 
Radford, who used to be chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, as follows: 

Admiral Raprorp. I would say this Nation 
is really in more danger today than it ever 
has been in its history. 


The Senator from Massachusetts did 
not go any further than that in his 
speech of last Thursday, for which he 
was attacked from the Republican side 
of the aisle as violating some great doc- 
trine of secrecy, yet it was proposed that 
we ought to clear the galleries and go into 
a closed-door session. 

I have made these references, because 
I think it is a fitting introduction to the 
amendment, which I shall now briefly 
discuss. 

I do not object to a closed-door meeting 
of the Senate in extraordinary situations 
in which there is a justification for them, 
but I want the Senate to take a long look 
at rule XXXV, which reads: 

On a motion made and seconded to close 
the doors of the Senate, on the discussion 
of any business which may, in the opinion of 
a Senator, require secrecy, the Presiding 
Officer shall direct the galleries to be cleared; 
and during the discussion of such motion 
the doors shall remain closed. 


There was an aborted attempt to do 
so last Thursday night in the Senate. 
The rule literally means what it says. 
Senator X may be making a speech on 
the floor of the Senate. We can assume 
hypothetically that the Senator may be 
talking about an inadequacy in our mis- 
sile program. A Senator may rise and 
has the right under the rule, apparently, 
to interrupt the Senator who is making 
the speech, to demand recognition, and 
say, Mr. President, I move that the doors 
be closed.” Another Senator may sec- 
ond the motion. There can be no dis- 
cussion about it. The rule would oper- 
ate automatically. The Presiding Offi- 
cer would have to order the doors closed, 
which would mean that the galleries, in- 
cluding the Press Gallery, would have to 
be cleared, and the Senate would go into 
a closed session to determine whether it 
would close the doors, after the doors 
really had been closed. If the Senate de- 
cided not to support the mover of the 
motion the doors could be opened again, 
and the public readmitted. Five min- 
utes later the same motion could be 
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made, and the exhibition could be gone 
through again. 

Mr. President, it is to be understood 
that Senators would not be so unreason- 
able; but we know that there is an old 
rule which is a pretty good rule to follow, 
which is that if a given procedure is sub- 
ject to abuse it is better to correct the 
procedure so that it cannot be abused. 

I point out that rule XXXV could be 
subject to abuse, and it would become 
subject to abuse if the kind of partisan- 
ship exhibited on the floor of the Senate 
last Thursday night should ever take 
root and grow. 

Mr. President, I am going to offer an 
amendment which I think would protect 
the Senate and protect the country. I 
hope Senators will keep in mind my 
hypothetical statement. I am offering 
an amendment tonight that the text of 
rule XXXV of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate be amended to read as follows: 

On a motion made and seconded to close 
the doors of the Senate, on the discussion 
of any business which may, in the opinion 
of a Senator, require secrecy, the Presiding 
Officer shall at once, and without debate, 
submit the question. to the Senate by a 
yea-and-nay vote. If the question shall be 
determined in the affirmative, the Presiding 
Officer shall direct the galleries to be cleared 
for the consideration of matters by the Sen- 
ate behind closed doors. 


I would have the Senate keep in mind 
that my amendment would modify rule 
XXXV so as to provide that the motion 
would be nondebatable. It would also 
provide that the question would have to 
be put by the Presiding Officer immedi- 
ately. It would provide that the yea- 
and-nay vote would have to be taken. 
It would provide that the business on 
the motion would be transacted in full 
view of the American public. It would 
exclude any secrecy in connection with 
the motion, as to whether the Senate of 
the United States, which belongs to the 
people of the United States, should pro- 
ceed to do business behind closed doors. 

If the Senate decided to close the 
doors then, Mr. President, in that kind 
of an executive session we could pro- 
ceed to discuss whether we should leave 
the doors closed. 

I happen to believe, Mr. President— 
and the experience of the other night 
ought to convince us all—that the first 
check upon the exercise of arbitrary ac- 
tion on the part of two Senators in this 
body should be an immediate yea-and- 
nay vote on their motion. Then, if a 
majority of the Senate should agree that 
the doors should be closed, the galleries 
could be cleared and the Senate can pro- 
ceed to discuss whether it wishes to leave 
the doors closed. 

I respectfully submit, Mr. President, 
that the incident the other night has 
imbedded in it a very dangerous possible 
abuse, and we ought to eliminate that 
possible abuse before we get into any 
serious situation created by it. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I send my 
resolution to the desk and ask that it be 
referred to the appropriate committee, 
which I assume in this instance will be 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution will be received and appropri- 
ately referred. 
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The resolution (S. Res. 380) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, as follows: 

Resolved, That the text of rule XXXV of 
the Standing Rules of the Senate is amended 
to read as follows: 

“On a motion made and seconded to close 
the doors of the Senate, on the discussion of 
any business which may, in the opinion of a 
Senator, require secrecy, the Presiding Offi- 
cer shall at once, and without debate, sub- 
mit the question to the Senate by a yea- 
and-nay vote. If the question shall be deter- 
mined in the affirmative, the Presiding Ofi- 
cer shall direct the galleries to be cleared for 
the consideration of matters by the Senate 
behind closed doors.” 


Mr. MORSE. I should also like to say 
to the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration that I would appreciate it very 
much, notwithstanding the shortness of 
the remaining part of the session, if I 
might have the privilege of appearing 

efore the committee at an early date 
next week to testify in support of my 
resolution, in the hope that even before 
this session of Congress adjourns rule 
XXXV can be amended. I think it is 
important that, before this session of 
Congress adjourns, we make a record on 
this subject, to give the American people 
the assurance that there is no danger 
that in the Senate we are going to adopt 
Politburo tactics or procedures which 
would turn this body into a star chamber 
session behind closed doors, and thus 
deny to the American people such in- 
formation as the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts offered last Thursday. 

I close with this point. As a member 
of the Foreign Relations Committee of 
the Senate and a former member of the 
Armed Services Committee, I know that 
there is information which must be kept 
secret for a time because its publication 
would give comfort to the enemy. But 
no such information was contained in 
the Kennedy speech, I think it is un- 
fortunate that an attempt was made to 
give the American people the impression 
that the Senator from Massachusetts 
was in some way violating the security 
interests of the United States Govern- 
ment. I think the best way to prevent 
such partisan abuse is to debate the pro- 
posed amendment to rule XXXV, which 
I have sent to the desk. 

Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon. 


NECESSITY FOR IMMEDIATE CESSA- 
TION OF NUCLEAR BOMB TESTING 
BY MAJOR POWERS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ate knows that time and time again I 
have spoken out in favor of immediate 
cessation of nuclear-bomb testing by the 
major powers. The American public 
knows this, too, as evidenced by the mail 
that constantly pours into my office from 
every State in the Union and countries 
abroad. Thoughtful, anxious people 
everywhere are urging me to stand my 
ground, to do everything in my power to 


‘curb the ghastly armaments race that 


TRE 8 tens the entire world. This I intend 
0. : 
I am highly pleased that the Disarma- 
ment Subcommittee, which demon- 
strated such independent thinking in re- 
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gard to nuclear-bomb testing, has at last 
been made a standing subcommittee of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. I 
am pleased, too, that my esteemed col- 
league, Senator HUMPHREY, remains as 
chairman. 

I should like again to bring to your at- 
tention Senator Humpurey’s pungent 
speech on the floor last Tuesday in be- 
half of his amendment to the National 
Defense Education Act. I should like 
to reemphasize his indignation, and 
mine, over the inexplicable attitude of 
a Government that will condone the fan- 
tastic expense of testing nuclear bombs, 
thereby endangering our lives and those 
yet to come by exposing the universe to 
the hazards of radiation fallout, yet 
pinch pennies in offering scholarships to 
students with unusual mental ability. 

I should like to emphasize his great 
struggle, in which I have tried to join. 

It is indeed gratifying to me that I find 
intelligent support of my stand for the 
discontinuance of nuclear-bomb testing 
among my fellow Oregonians. Espe- 
cially noteworthy is a petition signed by 
147 Oregon members of the clergy. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full statement by these 
ministers be printed in the Recorp at 
this point as a part of my remarks, 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


Basing their plea on moral grounds, 147 
Oregon ministers have called upon the 
United States to secure an international 
agreement to suspend all nuclear weapons 
tests. 

This announcement was made Wednesday, 
the 13th anniversary of the United States 
atomic bombing of Hiroshima, by the Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee in Portland. 

The ministers represent 71 Oregon com- 
munities and 14 Christian denominations. 

The appeal was addressed to President 
Eisenhower, Secretary of State Dulles, and 
John A, McCone, Chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. It asked that each 
work to bring an end to United States tests 
in the Pacific, and “to bend all possible 
efforts to secure an agreement with the 
other nuclear powers which will suspend all 
nuclear weapons tests.“ 

The ministers questioned the morality of 
continued testing in light of the “mounting 
evidence of radioactive fallout and by the 
widely held opinion of scientists that harm- 
ful effects will be visited upon unborn gen- 
erations.” 

“We deplore the perfecting of weapons 
capable of total and instant annihilation of 
millions of people in one blow,” the state- 
ment continued. 

“We are saddened that the world believes 
it can sow the seeds of peace by using im- 
plements of destruction.” 

The statement was a project initiated by 
the American Friends Service Committee in 
cooperation with the Reverend George G. 
Roseberry, First Methodist Church of Med- 
ford; the Reverend J. J. Clow, Mt. Olivet 
Baptist Church of Portland; the Reverend 
John L. Anderson, chaplain at Lewis and 
Clark College, Portland; the Reverend Al- 
bert F. King, Bethel Congregational Church 
of Beaverton, and the Reverend Harold Glen 
Brown, First Christian Church of Portland. 

Communities represented by signatories 
include Albany, Ashland, Aurora, Baker, 
Beaverton, Bend, Carlton, Cave Junction, 


Forest Grove, Garden Home, Grants Pass, 
Gresham, Harrisburg, Hillsboro, Hood River, 
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Independence, Junction City, Klamath Falls, 
La Grande, Lake Grove, Lakeview, Lebanon, 
Madras, McMinnville. 

Medford, Mehama, Mill City, Milton- 
water, Molalla, Mulino, Myrtle Point, New- 
berg, Newport, North Bend, Oakridge, On- 
tario, Oregon City, Orenco, Portland, Prairie 
City, Prospect, Riddle, Rockaway, Roseburg. 

St. Helens, Salem, Sandy, Scappoose, Sheri- 
dan, Silverton, Springfield, Stayton, The 
Dalles, Tualatin, Turner, Umatilla, Veneta, 
Weston, Willamina, Woodburn, Yoncalla, 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, August 16, 1958, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills: 


S. 13. An act for the relief of Hsiu-Kwang 
Wu and Hsiu-Huang Wu; 

S. 92. An act for the relief of Robert Karla; 

S. 160. An act for the relief of Georgios 
Ioannou; 

S. 166. An act to amend the laws granting 
education and training benefits to certain 
veterans so as to extend, with respect to cer- 
tain individuals, the period during which 
such benefits may be offered; 

S. 228. An act for the relief of the Cham- 
berlain Water Co., of Chamberlain, S. Dak.; 

S. 400. An act for the relief of Paul Thury; 

S. 489. An act for the relief of Mary K. 
Ryan and William A. Boutwell; 

S. 761. An act for the relief of Charles C. 
and George C. Finn; 

S. 784. An act for the relief of Dwight S. 
Sharer; 

S. 1110. An act for the relief of Sono Hoshi; 

S. 2004. An act for the relief of George and 
Emma Clifford; 

S. 2052. An act for the relief of Heinz 
Farmer; 

S. 2262. An act for the relief of Hasan 
Muhammad Tiro; 

S. 2629. An act for the relief of John J. 
Spriggs; 

S. 2935. An act for the relief of Mary 
Louise Shields Wilkinson; 

S. 2936. An act for the relief of Feofania 
Bankevitz; 

S. 2943. An act for the relief of Ketutua 
Olteanu; i 

S. 2983. An act for the relief of Bernabe 
Miranda and Manuel Miranda; 

S. 2989. An act for the relief of Salvador 
Miranda; 

S. 3010. An act for the relief of Jose 
Mararac; 

S. 3031. An act for the relief of Joseph 
Daniel Maeda Betterley (Toshikazu Maeda); 

S. 3055. An act for the relief of Ronald H. 
Denison; 

S. 3130. An act for the relief of Georgios 
Papakonstantinou; 

S. 3131. An act for the relief of Amile 
Hatem and Linda Hatem; 

S. 3192. An act for the relief of Edeltraud 
Maria Theresia Collom; 

S. 3270. An act for the relief of Nick 


S. 3305. An act for the relief of Adamantia 
Papavasiliou; 

S. 3316. An act for the relief of Kiyoshi 
Ueda; 

S. 3330. An act for the relief of Leopoldo 
Rodriquez-Meza and Adela Rodriquez Gon- 


zales 

S. 3333. An act to facilitate the insurance 
of loans under title I of the Bankhead- 
Jones Farm Tenant Act, as amended, and 
the act of August 28, 1937, as amended 
{relating to the conservation of water re- 
sources), and for other p 

S. 3354. An act for the relief of Fuad E. 
Kattuah; 

S. 3401. An act for the relief of Cho Hack 
Youn; 

S. 3402. An act for the relief of Nessime 
Kadoch; 
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S. 3404. An act for the relief of Doulatram the remainder of the term of 4 years expir- 
ing March 1, 1961. 


Chattulane Chavez; 

S. 3421. An act for the relief of Alexander 
Nagy; 

S. 3598. An act for the relief of Feiga Chi- 
rinsky Roseman; 

S. 3615. An act for the relief of Wendy 
Levine; 

S. 3641. An act for the relief of Gertrude 
Yang Koo; 

S. 3665. An act for the relief of Choe Kum 
Bok; 

S. 3894. An act for the relief of Joseph H. 
Lym, doing business as the Lym Engineer- 
ing Co.; and 

S. 4002. An act to authorize the Gray Reef 
Dam and Reservoir as a part of the Glendo 
unit of the Missouri River Basin project. 


RECESS TO 10 A. M. MONDAY 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in ac- 
cordance with the order previously en- 
tered, I move that the Senate stand in 
recess until 10 o’clock a. m. on Monday 
next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 8 
o’clock and 34 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate took a recess, the recess being, under 
the order previously entered, to Mon- 
day, August 18, 1958, at 10 o’clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate August 16, 1958: 

UNDER SECRETARY OF THE ARMY 

Hugh M. Milton II. of New Mexico, to be 
Under Secretary of the Army, vice Charles 
C. Finucane, resigned. 

UNITED STATES JUDGES 

Win G. Knoch, of Illinois, to be United 
States circuit judge for the seventh circuit, 
vice Walter C. Lindley, deceased. 

Gilbert H. Jertberg, of California, to be 
United States circuit judge for the ninth 
circuit, vice Dal M. Lemmon, deceased. 

George L. Hart, Jr., of the District of 
Columbia, to be United States district judge 
for the District of Columbia, vice James R. 
Kirkland, deceased. 

Omer Poos, of Illinois, to be United States 
district judge for the southern district of 
Illinois, vice Charles G. Briggle, retired. 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS 

Wilbur G. Leonard, of Kansas, to be United 
States attorney for the district of Kansas for 
a term of 4 years, vice William C. Farmer, 
resigned. 

Howard W. Babcock, of Nevada, to be 
United States attorney for the district of 
Nevada for a term of 4 years, vice Franklin 
P. Rittenhouse, resigned. 

William B. West III, of Texas, to be United 
States attorney for the northern district of 
Texas for a term of 4 years, vice Heard L. 
Floore, resigned. 

UNITED STATES MARSHAL 

Paul Kearney, of Oregon, to be United 
States marshal for the district of Oregon for 
a term of 4 years, vice Harold Sexton, re- 
signed. 

Boarp OF PAROLE 

Edward J. Donovan, of New York, to be a 
member of the Board of Parole for the term 
expiring September 30, 1962, vice Harvey G. 
Straub, resigned. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate August 16, 1958: 
UNITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 


Barbara Bates Gunderson, of South Da- 
kota, to be Civil Service Commissioner for 


POSTMASTERS 
CALIFORNIA 
Dorothy M. Primorac, Adin. 
Blanche M. Calahan, Ryde. 
CONNECTICUT 
Rudolph R. Nelson, Merrow. 
FLORIDA 
Robert L. Luga, Orange Park. 
William H. Bowes, St. Petersburg. 
GEORGIA 
Robert Lyman Ray, Albany. 
IDAHO 
James W. Hart, Buhl. 
ILLINOIS 
Kathryn L. Wallrich, Mossville. 
Theodore W. Fadler, Prairie du Rocher. 
Martin D. Baum, Shannon. 
James E. Hill, Streator. 
William C. Hallock, Tilden. 
Leslie R. Stein, Trivoli. 
INDIANA 
Gene Elmo Martin, Borden. 
Bobby C. Evans, Odon. 
KANSAS 
Ralph F. Johnson, McPherson, 
MAINE 
Richard A. Smith, Northeast Harbor. 
Glendon L. Harding, East Holden. 
MICHIGAN 
Leon H. McNeill, Alma. 
MINNESOTA 
Robert G. Westrup, Eden Valley. 
Donald G. Johnson, Lake Wilson. 
Glenn O. Styner, Maple Plain, 
Alphonse A. Thelen, Melrose. 
Lester R. Larson, Nerstrand. 
Stephen E. Magnussoh, Rothsay. 
Sylvester V. Zitzmann, Vesta. 
MISSISSIPPI 
Nolan C. McCraine, Centreville. 
MISSOURI 
James A. Peth, Bland. 
Charles G. Morrison, Cameron. 
Raymond J. Ketterer, Gerald. 
Elon R. Keller, La Monte. 
Richard M. Butterfield, Linneus. 
Robert H. Horine, Norborne. 
NEBRASKA 
James R. Haddix, Oshkosh. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Katherine L. Post, Spofford. 
NEW JERSEY 
Evelyn T. McGill, Alpine. 
NEW MEXICO 
Margarito Arellano, Springer. 
NEW YORK 
Arthur P. Nichols, Cold Spring Harbor, 
Donato V. Saracino, Maybrook. 
Sidney V. Fort, Jr., Mechanicville. 
Donald A. Creveling, Retsof. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Wren Hunter Freeman, Alexander. 
Edward H. Thomas, Charlotte. 
John E. Thompson, Colerain. 
Keith Ray Howard, Cornelius. 
Arnold Edward Bullock, Fuquay Springs. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Marie E. Checkley, Forest River, 
Darrell A. Wischer, Gardner. 
Harold E. Reiten, Petersburg. 
OKLAHOMA 
Grady V. Duncan, Durant. 
Calvin W. Fargo, Muldrow. 
OREGON 
Lola V. Moorehouse, Noti. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
Lawrence A. Floro, Smithton. 
TENNESSEE 


Harold T. Hammontree, Greenback. 
John C. Hamilton, Pikeville. 
TEXAS 
Walter Teal Adkins, Beeville. 
Alton B. Daniels, Bynum. 
Hugh S. Davenport, Hutto. 
Roland L. Brockington, Lancaster. 
VIRGINIA 
Mable F. Herbert, Waverly. 
WASHINGTON 
Norman P. Kramer, Colton. 
Jane L. Kitching, Midway. 
Stewart L. Olson, Winlock. 
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WEST VIRGINIA 
Loren A. Hoffman, Grafton. 
Fannie Napier, Mount Gay. 


WITHDRAWAL 


Executive nomination withdrawn from 
the Senate: 
POSTMASTER 
James L. Kinzie to be postmaster at 
Troutville, in the State of Virginia. 


REGULATION OF LOBBYING ACT 
In compliance with Public Law 601, 
79th Congress, title III, Regulation of 


QUARTERLY REPORT 
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Lobbying Act, section 308 (b), which 
provides as follows: 

(b) All information required to be filed 
under the provisions of this section with the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives and 
the Secretary of the Senate shall be compiled 
by said Clerk and Secretary, acting jointly, 
as soon as practicable after the close of the 
calendar quarter with respect to which such 
information is filed and shall be printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


The Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives and the Secretary of the Senate 
jointly submit their report of the com- 
pilation required by said law and have 
included all registrations and quarterly 
reports received. 


The following reports for the first calendar quarter of 1958 were received after April 20, 1958, too late to be included 


in the published reports for that quarter: 


A. Active-Retired Lighthouse Service Em- 
ployees Association, Post Office Box 2169, 
South Portland, Maine. 

D. (6) $567. E. (9) $564.14. 


A. The Aircraft Service Association, 
West Sixth Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $11,000. E. (9) $6,125.70. 

A. American Automobile Association, 1712 
G Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
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A. American Civil Liberties Union, Inc., 
170 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $1,724.97. E. (9) $1,724.97. 

A. American Dental Association, 222 East 
Superior Street, Chicago, II. 

D. (6) $9,086.74. E. (9) $9,086.74. 

A. American Library Association, 50 East 
Huron Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $193.61. E. (9) 84,822.25. 


A. The American Legion, Post Office Box 
1055, Indianapolis, Ind. 
D. (6) $60,321.19. E. (9) $32,609.43. 


A. American Merchant Marine Institute, 
Inc., 11 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

E. (9) $6,064.55. 

A. American Personnel & Guidance Asso- 
ciation, 1534 0 Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

A. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
142 16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $10,290.06. E. (9) $20,620.20. 


A. American Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, 600 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 


III. 

E. (9) $468.82. 

A. Ash, Bauersfeld & Burton, 1921 I Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Edwin W. Pauley, 717 North Highland 
Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 

E. (9) $189.75. 


A. Baldwin & Mermey, 205 East 42d Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

B. Bureau of Education on Fair Trade, 205 
West Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

E. (9) $20,502.88. 

A. N. C. Banfield, 110 Seward Street, Ju- 
neau, Alaska. 

B. Klukwan Iron Ore Corp., 110 Seward 
Street, Juneau, Alaska. 

D. (6) $991.12. 


A. Barnes, Dechert, Price, Myers & Rhoads, 
1600 Three Penn Center Plaza, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D. C. 

E. (9) $112.62. 
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A. Barnes, Dechert, Price, Myers & Rhoads, 
1600 Three Penn Center Plaza, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

B. New York Water Service, Inc., New York, 
N. Y. 


A. Irvin L. Barney, Room 303, 401 Third 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Brotherhood Railway Carmen of Amer- 
ica, 4929 Main Street, Kansas City, Mo. 

D. (6) $2,625. 

A. J. A. Beirne, 1808 Adams Mill Road NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Communications Workers of America, 
1808 Adams Mill Road NW., Washington, D. C. 

A. Admiral Frederick J. Bell, 2000 K Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Automobile Dealers Associa- 
tion, 2000 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $3,346.14. E. (9) $20. 

A. Helen Berthelot, 1808 Adams Mill Road 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Communications Workers of America, 
1808 Adams Mill Road NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $2,966.30. E. (9) $2,966.30. 


A. Thomas D. Blake, 4664 Reservoir Road, 
Waskington, D. C. 

B. Sharp & Bogan, 1108 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,350. 


A. Charles B. Blankenship, 1808 Adams 
Mill Road NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Communications Workers of America, 
1808 Adams Mill Road NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $2,864.40. E. (9) $2,864.40. 

A. A. Dewey Bond, 721 National Press 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. American Meat Institute, 59 East Van 
Duren Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $100. E. (9) $51.09. 


A. Boston & Maine Railroad, 150 Cause- 
way Street, Boston, Mass. 

D. (6) $288.86. E. (9) $500. 

A. Roland Boyd, 202 Central National Bank 
Building, McKinney, Tex. 

B. North Texas Municipal Water District, 
Wylie, Tex. 

D. (6) $1,250. E. (9) $13.76. 


A. Roland Boyd, 202 Central National 
Bank Building, McKinney, Tex. 

B. Wherry Housing Association, 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $9,150. E. (9) $784.83. 
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A. Boykin & De Francis, Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Mrs. Claire Hugo Stinnes, Grossenbau- 
merstrasse 253, Mulheim-Ruhr, Germany. 

E. (9) $141. 


A. Boykin & De Francis, Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Studiengeselischaft fur Privatrecht- 
liche Auslandsintressen, e. v., Contrescarpe 
46. Germany. 

D. (6) $10,000. E. (9) $251. 

A. Harry R. Brasher, 610 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Aircraft Industries Association, 610 
Shoreham Building, Washington, D. C. 

A. Brotherhood of Railway & Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express & Station 
8 1015 Vine Street, Cincinnati, 

0. 


D. (6) $3,240.41. E. (9) $3,240.41. 


A. C. Blake Brown, 839 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Motor Bus op- 
58 839 17th Street NW., Washington, 

. C. 


A. George B. Burnham, 132 Third Street 
NE., Washington, D. C. 

B. Numerous stockholders of the Burnham 
Chemical Co., 132 Third Street SE., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

D. (6) $84. E. (9) $84. 

A. Bernard N. Burnstine, 900 F Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Retail Jewelers of America, Inc., 551 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

A. Sherman E. Burt, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Coal Sales Association, 1625 
I Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

A. H. St. John Butler, 1624 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. City of Long Beach, Long Beach, Calif. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $2,022.10. 

A. Butler & McKinney, 1624 I Street NW., 
NW., Washington, D. C. ` 

B. Mr. and Mrs. Laurence Lerno, West- 
minster, Calif., Mr. Prudent Bovendaerde, Los 


Alamitos, Calif., Mrs. Genevieve Boven- 
daerde, Montebello, Calif. 
E. (9) $100. 


A. Canal Zone, Central Labor Union, 
Metal Trades Council, AFL-CIO, Box 471, 
Balboa Heights, C. Z. 


D. (6) $3,136.10. E. (9) $1,607.10. 

A. Albert E. Carter, 1026 16th Street, NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 245 Market 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $1,054.80, 

A. Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America, 1615 H Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. G. 
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A. Citizens Committee on Natural Re- 
sources, 2140 P Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $6,172. E. (9) $2,445.90. 

A. Joseph Coakley, 815 Sixteenth Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Building Service Employees Interna- 
tional Union, 155 North Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago, III. 

D. (6) $2,000. 


A. Colorado Railroad Legislative Commit- 
tee, 615 C. A. Johnson B.dg., Denver, Colo. 
E. (9) $851.99. 


A. Committee for Broadening Commercial 
Bank Participation in Public Financing. 
D. (6) $9,875. 


A. Committee for Oil Shale Development, 
1036 Grant Street, Denver, Colo, 

E. (9) $10,031.51. 

A. Communications Workers of America, 
1808 Adams Mill Road NW., Washington, 


. O. 

D. (6) $1,350,779.45. E. (9) $5,830.70. 

A. Arthur D. Condon, 1000 Vermont Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Amana Refrigeration, 
Iowa. 


Inc., Amana, 


A. Arthur D. Condon, 1000 Vermont Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Independent Advisory Committee to the 
Trucking Industry, Inc. 

A. Arthur D. Condon, 1000 Vermont Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Salt Producers Association, 726 La Salle- 
Wacker Building, Chicago, III. 


A. Leo E. Connor, chairman of the legisla- 
tion committee of the Council for Excep- 
tional Children, 1201 16th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. O. 

B. Lexington School for the Deaf, 904 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

E. (9) $53.91. 


A. Bernard J. Conway, 222 East Superior 
Street, Chicago, III. 
D. (6) $3,250. 


A. Cordage Legislative Committee, 350 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
E. (9) $33.56. 


A. Council of Conservationists, 588 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

B. Fred Smith & Co., Inc., 588 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 


A. Council for Exceptional Children (a de- 
partment of the National Education Associ- 
ation), 1201 16th Street NW., Washington, 


D. C. 
D. (6) 8434.20. E. (9) 8325.07. 


A. Council of State Chambers of Com- 
merce, 1025 Connecticut Avenue, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $558.36. E. (9) $558.36. 


A. Donald M. Counihan, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Corn Millers’ Federation, 140 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


A. Donald M. Counihan, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Classroom Periodical Publishers Associ- 
ation, 38 West Fifth Street, Dayton, Ohio. 

D. (6) $1,875. E. (9) $4,068.27. 


A. Paul L. Courtney, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. Gilbert Cox, Elliston, Va. 
B. National Association of Soil Conserva- 
tion Districts, League City, Tex. 
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A. Leo J. Crowley, 840 Equitable Building, 
Denver, Colo. 

B. Colorado Railroad Legislative Commit- 
tee, 615 C. A. Johnson Building, Denver, 
Colo. 

D. (6) $851.99. E. (9) $851.99. 

A, John L. Crull, 1808 Adams Mill Road 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Communications Workers of America, 
1808 Adams Mill Road NW., Washington, D. C. 

A. Michael P. Daniels, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

B. United States-Japan Trade Council, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $150. E. (9) $42. 

A. Joan David, 4737 36th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Counsel Associates, 211 Wyatt 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) 8600. 


A. Joffre C. David, 4401 East Colonial 
Drive, Orlando, Fla. 

B. Florida Fruit & Vegetable Association, 
4401 East Colonial Drive, Orlando, Fla. 

D. (6) $277.75. E. (9) $267.26. 

A. Aled P. Davies, 59 East Van Buren 
Street, Chicago, III. 

B. American Meat Institute, 59 East Van 
Buren Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $2,989.39. E. (9) $4,306.31. 


A. S. P. Deas, 520 National Bank of Com- 
merce Building, New Orleans, La. 

B. Southern Pine Industry Committee, 520 
National Bank of Commerce Building, New 
Orleans, La. 

A. Robert J. Demichelis, 640 Central Ave- 
nue, Deerfield, Ill. 

B. The National Committee for Insurance 
Taxation, the Hay-Adams House, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,575. E. (9) $198.45. 

A. Mary S. Deuel, 3026 Cambridge Place 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Washington Home Rule Committee, Inc., 
924 14th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

A. Ralph B. Dewey, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Pacific American Steamship Association, 
16 California Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $750. E. (9) $917.17. 

A. John M. Dickerman, 1625 L Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Home Builders 
of the United States, 1625 L Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,031.25. E. (9) $66.74. 

A. Doyle, Lewis & Warner, 904 National 
Bank Building, Toledo, Ohio. 

B. National Association of Employment 
Agencies, 143 Superior Street, Toledo, Ohio. 

D. (6) $500. 

A. Carlyle M. Dunaway, 1800 H Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. The National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, 1800 H Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

D. (6) $410. E. (9) $252.17. 

A. William M. Dunn, 1808 Adams Mill 
Road NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Communications Workers of America, 
1808 Adams Mill Road NW., Washington, D. C. 

A. Clyde T. Ellis, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., 

n, D. C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 

sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 


ington, D. C. 
D. (6) $174.15. E. (9) $14.52. 
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A. John W. Emeigh, 1040 Warner Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. The National Rural Letter Carriers“ As- 
sociation, 1040 Warner Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $498.06. E. (9) $20. 


A. Mrs. Albert E. Farwell, Box 188, Route 
2, Vienna, Va. 

B. National Congress of Parents & Teach- 
ers, 700 North Rush Street, Chicago, III. 


A. Berchmans T. Fitzpatrick, 1025 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Wood, King & Dawson, 48 Wall Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

A. Florida Fruit & Vegetable Association, 
4401 East Colonial Drive, Orlando, Fla. 

D. (6) $668.53. E. (9) $668.53. 

A. Forest Farmers Association, Post Office 
Box 7284, Station C, Atlanta, Ga. 

E. (9) $217.18. 

A. James F. Fort, 1424 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1424 16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $181.05. 

A. Maurice H. Fouracre, 1201 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Teachers College, Columbia University, 
120th Street, New York, N. X. 

E. (9) 625.24. 

A. Henry T. Gage, 1100 National Press 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Wine Institute, 717 Market Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

A. General Federation of Women's Clubs, 
1734 N Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. Cassius B. Gravitt, Jr., 1110 F Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National League of Postmasters of the 
United States. 

D. (6) $200. 

A. Group Health Federation of America, 
343 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $217. 

A. Carl O. Gustafson, 588 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

B. Council of Conservationists, 588 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

E. (9) $3,885.79. 

A. William A. Hansoom, 100 Indiana Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Oil, Chemical & Atomic Workers Inter- 
national Union, 1846 California Street, Den- 
ver, Colo. 

D. (6) $1,062.50. E. (9) $360. 


A. Charles H. Heltzel, 1700 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Pacific Power & Light Co., Public Service 
Building, Portland, Oreg. 

D. (6) $930. E. (9) $131.45. 


A. William B. Henderson, 925 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Parcel Post Association, 925 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $5,405. E. (9) $5,396. 


A. Raymond F. Hesch, Lafayette Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Canal Zone Central Labor Union & 
Metal Trades Council, Balboa, C. Z. 

D. (6) $768.45. E. (9) $838.65. 


A. M. F. Hicklin, 507 Bankers Trust Build- 
ing, Des Moines, Iowa. 

B. Iowa Railway Committee, 507 Bankers 
Trust Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 

E. (9) $446.78. 
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A. Jake D. Hill, 1005 Security Federal 
Building, Columbia, S. C. 

B. South Carolina Railroad Association, 
1003 Security Federal Building, Columbia, 


S. C. 

E. (9) $194.50. 

A. Fuller Holloway, 1000 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Toilet Goods Association, Inc., 1270 
Avenue of the Americas, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $5,000. 

A. Victor Hood, 1906 Erie Street, Hyatts- 
ville, Md. 

B. Journeymen Barbers, Hairdressers, Cos- 
metologists International Union, Indianapo- 
lis, Ind. 

D. (6) $2,486.65. E. (9) $756.65. 

A. Mrs. Jency Price Houser, 1420 New York 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,843.03. E. (9) $1,843.03. 

A. Harold K. Howe, Mills Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. American Institute of Laundering, Box 
1187, Joliet, III. 

D. (6) $2,649.99. E. (9) $1,594.81. 

A. Harold K. Howe, 207 Mills Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. The Lawn Mower Institute, Inc., 207 
Mills Building, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $2,400. 

A. Ray L. Hulick, 1040 Warner Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. The National Rural Letter Carriers As- 
sociation, 1040 Warner Building, Washington, 
D. C. 

D. (6) $498.06. E. (9) $30. 

A. John M. Hurley, 302 Hoge Building, 
Seattle, Wash. 

B. Washington Railroad Association. 

D. (6) $839.88. E. (9) $933.36. 

A. Independent Advisory Committee to the 
Trucking Industry, Inc., 1000 Vermont Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

A. Industrial Union Department, AFL-CIO, 
815 16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $7,495.93. E. (9) $7,495.93. 

A. Nelson P. Jackson, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Atomic Products Division, General Elec- 
tric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

A. Joe Jenness, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


A. Jewelry Industry Tax Committee, Inc., 
820 Highland Avenue, Newark, N. J. 

D. (6) $425. 

A. William T. Jobe, 810 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Ice Industries, 
810 18th Street NW., Washington, D. ©. 


A. Journeymen Barbers, Hairdressers, Cos- 
metologists International Union, 1141 North 
Delaware Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

E. (9) $2,486.65. 


A. Francis V. Keesling, Jr., 605 Market 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

B. West Coast Life Insurance Co., 605 Mar- 
ket Street, San Francisco, Calif, 

E. (9) $528.92. 

A. Elizabeth A. Kendall, 2310 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

E. (9) $15. 
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A. William F. Kenney. 

B. Shell Oil Co., 50 West 50th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

E. (9) $225. 


A. Franklin E. Kepner, Berwick Bank 
Building, Berwick, Pa. 

B. Associated Railroads of Pennsylvania, 
1022 Transportation Center, Philadelphia, Pa. 

A. Rowland F. Kirks, 2000 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Automobile Dealers Associa- 
tion, 2000 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) 83,807.66. E. (9) 8542.49. 

A. Klukwan Tron Ore Corp., 110 Seward 
Street, Juneau, Alaska. 

E. (9) $991.12. 

A. A. W. Koehler, 839 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Motor Bus Op- 
erators, 839 17th Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 


A. Raymond F. Kohn, 1411 Hamilton 
Street, Allentown, Pa. 

B. Zenith Radio Corp., 6001 Dickens Ave- 
nue, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $1,650. E. (9) $313.21. 

A. Herman C. Kruse, 245 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

B. Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 245 Market 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $5,532.14. E. (9) $7,254.43. 

A. Dillard B. Lasseter, 1424 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1424 16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $260.08. 

A. Dillard B. Lasseter, Post Office Box 381, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Organization of Professional Employees 
of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Post Office Box 381, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $450. 

A. Francis E. Law, 1001 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Great Western Savings & Loan Asso- 
ciation, 4401 Crenshaw Boulevard, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $6,000. E. (9) 687.10. 

A. J. M. B. Lewis, Jr., Box 1517, Bluefield, 
W. Va. 

B. Iron Ore Lessors Association, Inc., 
W-1481 First National Bank Building, St. 
Paul, Minn. 

E. (9) $320.87. 

A. Harold O. Lovre, 1424 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1424 16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $330.05. 

A. Harold O. Lovre, 821 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Chicago Mercantile Exchange, 110 North 
Franklin Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $536.99. 

A. William D. McAdams, 1200 South 
Courthouse Road, Arlington, Va. 

B. American Meat Institute, 59 East Van 
Buren Street, Chicago, II. 

D. (6) $1,083.32. E. (9) $280. 

A. J. A. McCallam, 1507 M Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

E. (9) $468.82. 


A. Alfred R. McCauley, 1108 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Importers of Brass & Copper 
Mill Products, Inc., 501 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. X. 


August 16 


A. Alfred R. McCauley, 1108 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. Scandinavian Fur Farm Organizations. 


A. William A. McClintock, Jr., 7447 Skokie 
Boulevard, Skokie, III. 

B. The National Committee for Insurance 
Taxation, the Hay-Adams House, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

A. Joseph B. McGrath, 1625 L Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Home Builders 
of the United States, 1625 L Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,750. E. (9) $173.66. 


A. George McLain, 200 C Street SE., Wash - 
ington, D. C. 

B. National Institute of Social Welfare, 
1031 South Grand Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $2,066. 


A. MacLeish, Spray, Price & Underwood, 
134 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

B. National Committee for Insurance Tax- 
ation, 221 North La Salle Street, Chicago, 
III. 

D. (6) $5,935. E. (9) $608.58. 

A. James D. Mann, 714 Sheraton Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Private Truck Council of America, Inc., 
714 Sheraton Building, Washington, D. C. 


A. H. B. Markham, 825 New Hampshire 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Outdoor Advertising Association of 
America, Inc., 24 West Erie Street, Chicago, 
III. 

A. Marks & Trowbridge, Ring Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Basic Industries Power Committee, 400 
Erie County Savings Bank Building, Buffalo, 
. . 

A. Mike M. Masaoka, 1217 Hurley-Wright 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Japanese American Citizens Lergue, 
1759 Sutter Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) $175. 

A. Arnold Mayer, 100 Indiana Avenue NW., 
Room 409, Washington, D. C. 

B. Amalgamated Meat Cutters & Butcher 
Workmen of North America, 2800 North 
Sheridan Road, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $860. 

A. Ross A. Messer, Post Office Box 1611, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Post Office & 
General Services Maintenance Employees, 
Post Office Box 1611, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $700. E. (9) $102.22. 

A. Kenneth A. Meiklejohn, 1908 Q Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Retail, Wholesale, & Department Store 
Union, 132 West 43d Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $675. 


A. Joseph L. Miller, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue, Washington, D. C. 

B. Northern Textile Association, Quine- 
baug-French River Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, and the Maytag Co. 

D. (6) $3,050. E. (9) $724.69. 

A. Moot, Sprague, Marcy & Gulick, 400 
Erie County Savings Bank Building, Buffalo, 
N. Y. 

B. Basic Industries Power Committee, 400 
Erie County Savings Bank Building, Buffalo, 
N. Y. 

D. (6) $2,140.85. 

A. Kenneth R. Morefield, 4401 East Colonial 
Drive, Orlando, Fla. 

B. Florida Fruit & Vegetable Association, 
4401 East Colonial Drive, Orlando, Fla. 


1958 


A. Andrew P. Murphy, 1625 L Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Home Builders 
of the United States, 1625 L Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $166.75. 

A. J. Walter Myers, Jr., Post Office Box 7284, 
Station C, Atlanta, Ga. 

B. Forest Farmers Association Coop., Post 
Office Box 7284, Station C, Atlanta, Ga. 

E. (9) $217.18. 

A. John H. Myers, 1224 Cleveland Street, 
Wilmette, III. 

B. The National Committee for Insurance 
Taxation, The Hay-Adams House, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A. National Associated Businessmen, Inc., 
910 17th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,237.98. E. (9) $1,448.83. 

A. National Association of Alcohol & To- 
bacco Tax Field Officers, 402 Fourth Avenue, 
New Kensington, Pa. 

D. (6) $670.95. E. (9) $400. 

A. National Association of Employment 
Agencies, 143 Superior Street, Toledo, Ohio. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $500. 

A. National Association of Home Builders 
of the United States, 1625 L Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $24,979.40 E. (9) $15,044.93. 

A. National Association of Life Under- 
writers, 1800 H Street NW., Washington, D. OC. 

D. (6) $2,593.38. E. (9) $2,593.38. 

A. National Association of Motor Bus Oper- 
ators, 839 17th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

A. National Association of Post Office & 
General Services Maintenance Employees, 
Post Office Box 1611, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $13,665.36. E. (9) $1,237.15. 

A. National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, 36 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
III., and 1300 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

E. (9) 816,736.67. 


A. National Association of Wheat Growers, 


‘Wasco, Oreg. 
D. (6) $899.51. E. (9) $899.51. 


A. National Audio-Visual Association, Inc., 
Box 337, Fairfax, Va. 

D. $66.88. (E) $132.88. 

A. National Automobile Dealers Associa- 
tion, 2000 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

E. (9) $14,929.14. 

A. National Board of Fur Farm Organiza- 
tions, Inc., 152 West Wisconsin Avenue, 
Suite 315, Milwaukee, Wis. 

D. (6) $1,250. E. (9) $1,263.57. 

A. National Committee for Insurance Tax- 
ation, The Hay-Adams House, Washington, 

O 


D. (6) 822,100. E. (9) $19,957.64. 


A. National Congress of Petroleum Retail- 
ers, Inc., 325 Farwell Building, Detroit, 
Mich. 

D. (6) 81,052.37. E. (9) $965.92. 


A. National Council Against Conscription, 
Box 170, Nyack, N. Y. 


A. National Federation of Independent 
Business, Inc., 740 Washington Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $7,747.73. E. (9) $7,747.73. 
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A. National Postal Committee for Books, 
24 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $15,575. 

A. National Rehabilitation Association, 
Inc., 1025 Vermont Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

D. (6) $3,770.61. E. (9) $680. 

A. National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

D. (6) $452.89. E. (9) $46.27. 

A. National Rural Letter Carriers’ Asso- 
ciation, 1040 Warner Building, Washington, 
D. C. 

D. (6) $7,015. E. (9) $8,177.01. 


A. National Tax Equality Association, 1000 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. Ross D. Netherton, 1712 G Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Automobile Association, 1712 
G Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $3,000. 


A. Joseph A. Noone, 1145 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Agricultural Chemicals Asso- 
ciation, 1145 19th Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

A. John A. O'Donnell, 1424 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1424 16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $700. E. (9) $100.65. 

A. John A. O'Donnell, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Philippine Sugar Association, 1025 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. Ohio Coal Association, 209 Hoge Build- 
ing, St. Clairsville, Ohio. 


A. Robert Oliver, 1026 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Industrial Union Department, AFL-CIO, 
815 16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $1,220. 


A. Organization of Professional Employees 
of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Post Office Box 381, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,346.79. E. (9) $1,281.53. 


A. George F. Parrish, Post Office Box 7, 
Charleston, W. Va. 

B. West Virginia Railroad Association, Post 
Office Box 7, Charleston, W. Va. 


A. Patent Equity Association, Inc., 540 
West 58th Street, New York, N. Y. 

A. Perry S. Patterson, 800 World Center 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Automatic Phonograph Manufacturers 
Association, 1603 Orrington Avenue, Evans- 
ton, III. 

A. Peoples Lobby, Inc., 2147 O Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) 8302.32. 

A. Mrs. Esther Peterson, 815 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D. OC. 

B. Industrial Union Department, AFL- 
CIO, 815 16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,038.45. E. (9) $125.43, 

A. Andrew A. Pettis, Room 301, Bond 
Building, 1404 New York Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. Industrial Union of Marine and Ship- 
building Workers of America, 534 Cooper 
Street, Camden, N. J. 

D. (6) $3,660.04. E. (9) $1,121.62. 
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A. James F. Pinkney, 1424 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1424 16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $52.56. 

A. Kenneth M. Plaisted, 152 West Wiscon- 
sin Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 

B. National Board of Fur Farm Organiza- 
tions, Inc., 152 West Wisconsin Avenue, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

D. (6) $450. 


A. Homer V. Prater, Room 750, 900 F Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Federation of Government 
Employees, Room 716, 900 F Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,712.28. 

A. Mrs. R. I. C. Prout, 1714 M Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

A. Gordon M. Quarnstrom, 
Boulevard, Skokie, III. 

B. The National Committee for Insurance 
Taxation, The Hay-Adams House, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


7447 Skokie 


A. Sydney C. Reagan, 
Drive, Dallas, Tex. 

B. Southwestern Peanut Shellers Associa- 
tion, Box 48, Durant, Okla. 

D. (6) $150. 


3840 Greenbrier 


A. Record Industry Association of Ameri- 
ca, Inc., 1 East 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 

A. George L. Reid, Jr., 1424 16th Street, 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1424 16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $799.99. E. (9) $149.40. 

A. George L. Reid, Jr., 1010 Vermont Aye- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Wheat Growers, 
Wasco, Oreg. 

D. (6) $800. E. (9) $99.51. 

A. John Arthur Reynolds, 633 Cortland, 
Fresno, Calif. 

B. Western Cotton Growers Association, 
2201 F Street, Bakersville, Calif. 

E. (9) $1,817.64. 

A. William Neale Roach, 1424 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Trucking Association, Inc., 
1424 16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $145.05. 

A. Maurice Rosenblatt, 316 A Street NE., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Counsel Associates, 211 Wyatt 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,300. 

A. Francis M. Russell, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Broadcasting Co., Inc., 1625 K 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

A. Francis J. Ryley, 519 Title & Trust Build- 
ing, Phoenix, Ariz. 

B. General Petroleum Corp., Los Angeles; 
Richfield Oil Corp., Los Angeles; Shell Oil 
Co., San Francisco; Standard Oil Company of 
California, San Francisco; Tidewater Oil Co., 
San Francisco; Union Oil Co., Los Angeles. 


A. Ira Saks, 1008 Standard Building, 


Cleveland, Ohio. 

A. James D. Secrest, 1721 De Sales Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Electronic Industries Association, 1721 
De Sales Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
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A. Salvage & Lee, Inc., 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. OC. 

B. Carpet Institute, Empire State Building, 
New York, N. Y. 


D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $423.14. 


A. Salvage & Lee, Inc., 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Chicago Mercantile Exchange, 110 North 
Franklin Street, Chicago, Ill. 5 

D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $235.98. 


A. Salvage & Lee, Inc., 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Mobile Homes Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $416.66. 


A. Salvage & Lee, Inc., 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. New York Coffee & Sugar Exchange, 
79 Pine Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $62.01. 


A. Sharp & Bogan, 1108 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Importers of Brass & Copper 
Mill Products, Inc., 501 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) $34.24. 


A. Sharp & Bogan, 1108 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. Scandinavian Fur Farm Organizations. 


A. Sharp & Bogan, 1108 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Imported Hardwood Plywood Associa- 
tion, Inc., San Francisco, Calif., Plywood 
Group, National Council of American Im- 
porters, New York, N. Y., American Associa- 
tion of Hardwood Plywood Users, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $1,726.66. 


A. James R. Sharp, 1108 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Importers of Brass & Copper 
Mill Products, Inc., 501 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 


A. James R. Sharp, 1108 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Imported Hardwood Plywood Associa- 
tion, Inc., San Francisco, Calif., Plywood 
Group, National Council of American Im- 
porters, New York, N. Y., American Associa- 
tion of Hardwood Plywood Users, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


A. James R. Sharp, 1108 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 


B. Scandinavian Fur Farm Organizations. 


A. William L. Shea, 1001 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Great Western Savings & Loan Associa- 
tion, 4401 Crenshaw Boulevard, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


D. (6) $6,000. E. (9) $87.10. 


A. Paul Sifton, 1126 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. United Automobile, Aircraft, Agricul- 
tural Implement Workers of America (UAW). 


D. (6) $2,418. E.(9) $709.35. 


A. Fred Smith & Co., Inc., 588 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 

B. Edward Mallinckrodt, Jr., 16 West More- 
land Place, St. Louis, Mo, 


D. (6) $6,353.50. 
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A. John A. Smith, Post Office Box 9063, 
Denver, Colo. 

B. Continental Air Lines, Inc., Post Office 
Box 9063. 

E. (9) $3,228.37. 


A. Dr. Spencer M. Smith, Jr., 1709 North 
Glebe Road, Arlington, Va. 

B. Citizens Committee on Natural Re- 
sources, 2140 P Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

D. (6) $981.60. E. (9) $82.93. 

A. Southern Pine Industry Committee, 520 
National Bank of Commerce Building, New 
Orleans, La. 

D. (6) $3.257.47. E. (9) $3,505.01. 

A. Raymond E. Steele, 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

E. (9) $329.41. 


National Press 


A. Mrs. Ada B. Stough, 132 Third Street SE., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Parents Committee, Inc., 132 
Third Street SE., Washington, D. C. 


A. Strasser, Spiegelberg, Fried & Frank, 
1700 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Adhesive Manufacturing Association of 
America, 441 Lexington Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. 


A. Strasser, Spiegelberg, Fried & Frank, 
1700 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Boating Association, 1521 Hen- 
nepin Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 


A. Strasser, Spiegelberg. Fried & Frank, 
1700 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Stein, Hall & Co., 285 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


A. William L. Sturdevant, Jr., 8300 Bur- 
dette Road, Bethesda, Md. 

B. National Counsel Associates, 211 Wyatt 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,300. 


A. Dwight D. Taylor, Jr., 918 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Airlines, Inc., 918 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $525. 


A. The Townsend Plan, Inc.; and Town- 
send National Weekly, Inc., 808 North Capitol 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. Paul T. Truitt, 1700 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. National Plant Food Institute, 1700 K 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

E. (9) $63.43. 


A. United States-Japan Trade Council, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $648. E. (9) $648. 


A. Universal Research & Consultants, Inc., 


221 Dupont Circle Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

B. Republic of Venezuela, 2445 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue NW., Washington, D. C., 
and Republic of Cuba, Box 1383, Habana, 
Cuba. 

E. (9) $8,086.56. 

A. Herbert F. Walton, 7447 Skokie Boule- 
vard, Skokie, III. 

B. The National Committee for Insurance 
Taxation, The Hay-Adams House, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


— 


A. Weaver & Glassie, 1225 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
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B. Eastern Meat Packers Association, Inc., 
Statler Hotel, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $121.69. 

A. Weaver & Glassie, 1225 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Electrical Contractors Asso- 
ciation and the Council of Mechanical 
Specialty Contracting Industries, Inc., Ring 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $12,000. E. (9) $599.99. 


A. Weaver & Glassie, 1225 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. The National Independent Meat Pack- 
ers Association, 740 11th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $592.41. 

A. Thomas D. Webb, Jr., 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Great Western Savings & Loan Asso- 
ciation, 4401 Crenshaw Boulevard, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $6,000. E. (9) $87.10. 


A. Bernard Weitzer, 1712 New Hampshire 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Jewish War Veterans of the USA, 1712 
New Hampshire Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

D. (6) $2,749.98. E. (9) $456.47. 


A. Don Welch, Jr., Post Office Box 231, 
Madill, Okla. 
B. Oklahoma Railways Committee. 


A. George Y. Wheeler 2d, 1625 K Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Radio Corporation of America, 1625 K 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. Carroll M. White, 1721 De Sales Street, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Electronic Industries Association, 1721 
De Sales Street, Washington, D. C. 


A. Don White, Box 337, Fairfax, Va. 

B. National Audio-Visual Association, Inc., 
Box 337, Fairfax, Va. 

D. (6) $3,250. E. (9) $1,055. 


A. John C. White, 838 Transportation 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


A. John J. Wicker, Jr., 501 Mutual Building, 
Richmond, Va. 

B. Mutual Insurance Committee on Federal 
Taxation, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, 
III. 

D. (6) $3,172.34. E. (9) 63,172.34. 


A. Burton C. Wood, 1625 L Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Home Builders 
ot the U. S., 1625 L Street NW., Washington, 


O. 
D. (6) $1,375. E. (9) $115.51. 


A. Wood, King & Dawson, 48 Wall Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

B. Committee for Broadening Commercial 
Bank Participation in Public Financing, 50 
South La Salle Street, Chicago, III. 


. 
A. Harley Z. Wooden, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. Council for Exceptional Children, a 
department of the National Education As- 
sociation, 1201 16th Street NW., Washing- 


A. Albert Young Woodward, 1625 I Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Signal Oil & Gas Co., 811 West 7th 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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QUARTERLY REPORTS 


The following quarterly reports were submitted for the second calendar quarter 1958: 


(Notr.—The form used for reports is reproduced below. In the interest of economy in the Recorp, questions 
repeated, only the essential answers are printed, and are indicated by their respective letter and number.) = paai 


FILE Two COPIES WITH THE SECRETARY OF THE SENATE AND FILE THREE COPIES WITH THE CLERK OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES: 
This page (page 1) is designed to supply identifying data; and page 2 (on the back of this page) deals with financial data. 
PLACE AN “X” BELOW THE APPROPRIATE LETTER OR FIGURE IN THE Box AT THE RIGHT OF THE “REPORT” HEADING BELOW: 
“PRELIMINARY” REPORT (“Registration”): To “register,” place an “X” below the letter “P” and fill out page 1 only. 


“QUARTERLY” Report: To indicate which one of the four calendar quarters is covered by this Report, place an “X” below the appropriate 
figure. Fill out both page 1 and page 2 and as many additional pages as may be required. The first additional page should be num- 
bered as page 3,“ and the rest of such pages should be “4,” “5,” “6,” ete. Preparation and filing in accordance with instructions will 
accomplish compliance with all quarterly reporting requirements of the Act. 


1958 


REPORT QUARTER 


PURSUANT TO FEDERAL REGULATION OF LOBBYING ACT 


Ist | 2d | 3d | 4th 
(Mark one square only) 


NOTE on TTR “A”.—(a) IN GENERAL. This Report“ form may be used by either an organization or an individual, as follows: 

(i) “Employee”.—To file as an “employee”, state (in Item B!) the name, address, and nature of business of the “employer”. (If the 
“employee” is a firm [such as a law firm or public relations firm], partners and salaried staff members of such firm may join in 
filing a Report as an “employee”.) 

(ii) Employer“. To file as an employer“, write “None” in answer to Item “B”. 

(b) Separate Reports. An agent or employee should not attempt to combine his Report with the employer's Report: 

(i) Employers subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are 
filed by their agents or employees. 

(ii) Employees subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are 
filed by their employers. 


A. ORGANIZATION OR INDIVIDUAL FILING: 


1. State name, address, and nature of business. 2. If this Report is for an Employer, list names or agents or employees 


who wiil file Reports for this Quarter. 


eE 

Nore on Irem “B”.—Reports by Agents or Employees. An employee is to file, each quarter, as many Reports as he has employers, except 
that: (a) If a particular undertaking is jointly financed by a group of employers, the group is to be considered as one employer, but all 
members of the group are to be named, and the contribution of each member is to be specified; (b) if the work is done in the interest of 


one person but payment therefor is made by another, a single Report—naming both persons as “employers”—is to be filed each quarter. 


B. EMpLoyer.—State name, address, and nature of business. If there is no employer, write “None.” 


Nore on Irem CW. — (a) The expression “in connection with legislative interests,” as used in this Report, means “in connection with 
attempting, directly or indirectly, to influence the passage or defeat of legislation.” “The term ‘legislation’ means bills, resolutions, amend- 
ments, nominations, and other matters pending or proposed in either House of Congress, and includes any other matter which may be the 


subject of action by either House”—$§ 302 (e). 


(b) Before undertaking any activities in connection with legislative interests, organizations and individuals subject to the Lobbying 
Act are required to file a “Preliminary” Report (Registration). 
(c) After beginning such activities, they must file a “Quarterly” Report at the end of each calendar quarter in which they have either 
received or expended anything of value in connection with legislative interests. 


C. LEGISLATIVE INTERESTS, AND PUBLICATIONS in connection therewith: 


1. State approximately how long legisla- 
tive interests are to continue. If receipts 
and expenditures in connection with 
legislative interests have terminated, 

place an “X” in the box at the 
a left, so that this Office will no 

longer expect to receive Reports. 


2. State the general legislative interests of 
the person filing and set forth the specific 
legislative interests by reciting: (a) Short 
titles of statutes and bills; (b) House and 
Senate numbers of bills, where known; (c) 
citations of statutes, where known; (d) 
whether for or against such statutes and 
bills. 


3. In the case of those publications which the 
person filing has caused to be issued or dis- 
tributed in connection with legislative in- 
terests, set forth: (a) Description; (b) quan- 
tity distributed; (e) date of distribution; (d) 
name of printer or publisher (if publications 
were paid for by person filing) or name of 
donor (if publications were received as a 


(Answer items 1, 2, and 3 in the space below. Attach additional pages if more space is needed) 


4. If this is a “Preliminary” Report (Registration) rather than a “Quarterly” Report, state below what the nature and amount of antici- 


pated expenses will be; 


and if for an agent or employee, state also what the daily, monthly, or annual rate of compensation is to be. 


if this is a “Quarterly” Report, disregard this item “C4” and fill out item “D” and “E” on the back of this e. Do not attempt 
combine a Preliminary“ Report (Registration) with a “Quarterly” Report. pag pt to 


AFFIDAVIT 
[Omitted in printing] 
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Norte on Irem “D.”—(a) In General. The term “contribution” includes anything of value. When an organization or individual uses 
printed or duplicated matter in a campaign attempting to influence legislation, money received by such organization or individual—for 
such printed or duplicated matter—is a “contribution.” “The term ‘contribution’ includes a gift, subscription, loan, advance, or deposit 
of money, or anything of value, and includes a contract, promise, or agreement, whether or not legally enforceable, to make a contribution“ 
Section 302 (a) of the Lobbying Act. 

(b) Ir Tuts Report Is ror an EMPLOYER.—(i) In General, Item “D” is designed for the reporting of all receipts from which expendi- 
tures are made, or will be made, in accordance with legislative interests. 

(ii) Receipts of Business Firms and Individuals—A business firm (or individual) which is subject to the Lobbying Act by reason of 
expenditures which it makes in attempting to influence legislation—but which has no funds to expend except those which are available 
in the ordinary course of operating a business not connected in any way with the influencing of legislation—will have no receipts to report, 
even though it does have expenditures to report. 

(iii) Receipts of Multipurpose Organizations——Some organizations do not receive any funds which are to be expended solely for the 
purpose of attempting to influence legislation. Such organizations make such expenditures out of a general fund raised by dues, assess- 
ments, or other contributions. The percentage of the general fund which is used for such expenditures indicates the percentage of dues, 
assessments, or other contributions which may be considered to have been paid for that purpose. Therefore, in reporting receipts, such 
organizations may specify what that percentage is, and report their dues, assessments, and other contributions on that basis. However, 
each contributor of $500 or more is to be listed, regardless of whether the contribution was made solely for legislative purposes, 

(c) Ir THIS Report Is FoR AN AGENT OR EMPLOYEE.—(i) In General. In the case of many employees, all receipts will come under Items 
“D 5” (received for services) and D 12“ (expense money and reimbursements). In the absence of a clear statement to the contrary, it 
will be presumed that your employer is to reimburse you for all expenditures which you make in connection with legislative interests. 

(11) Employer as Contributor of $500 or More.—When your contribution from your employer (in the form of salary, fee, etc.) amounts 
to $500 or more, it is not necessary to report such contribution under “D 13” and “D 14,” since the amount has already been reported 
under “D 5,” and the name of the “employer” has been given under Item “B” on page 1 of this Report. 


D. RECEIPTS (INCLUDING CONTRIBUTIONS AND LOANS): 


Fill in every blank. If the answer to any numbered item is “None,” write None“ in the space following the number. 


Receipts (other than loans) Contributors of $500 or more 
a as re and assessments S Sra (from Jan. 1 through this Quarter) 
2. 3. -Gifts of money or anything of value 
3. $- -Printed or duplicated matter received as a gift * Tave yi se e Prep 82 775 
aes -Receipts from sale of printed or duplicated matter 3 
4 —— iti p E 14. In the case of each contributor whose contributions (including 
9 Received for services (e. g., salary, fee, etc.) loans) during the “period” from January 1 through the last 
Oy Seas Toray for this Quarter (Add items 1“ through “5’’) days of this Quarter total $500 or more: 
= = TAFT hereto plain sheets of 5 xi 
n Received during previous Quarters of calendar year 8 ante pape 8 3 boon pa 
8. $-------- 3 Pp Jan, 1 through this Quarter (Add “6 Address of Contributor”; and indicate whether the last day of the 
an ) period is March 31, June 30, September 30, or December 31. Prepare 
Loans Received such tabulation in accordance with the following example: 


“The term ‘contribution’ includes a... loan .. .”—Sec. 302 (a). 
9. 8 


~TOTAL now owed to others on account of loans Amount Name and Address of Contributor 


Borrowed from others during this Quarter (“Period” from Jan. 1 through ---------------..- Pe: aa 
-Repaid to others during this Quarter $1,500.00 John Doe, 1621 Blank Bldg., New York, N. Y. 
Sr T Ä — 81,785.00 The Roe Corporation, 2511 Doe Bldg., Chicago, III. 
8 “Expense money“ and Reimbursements received this — 
Quarter $3,285.00 TOTAL 


Norte on Irem “E”.—(a) In General. “The term ‘expenditure’ includes a payment, distribution, loan, advance, deposit, or gift of money 
or anything of value, and includes a contract, promise, or agreement, whether or not legally enforceable, to make an expenditure”—Section 
302 (b) of the Lobbying Act. 


(b) Ir THIS Report Is FoR AN AGENT OR EMPLOYEE. In the case of many employees, all expenditures will come under telephone and 
telegraph (Item “E 6”) and travel, food, lodging, and entertainment (Item “E 7”). 


E. EXPENDITURES (INCLUDING LOANS) in connection with legislative interests: 
Fill in every blank. If the answer to any numbered item is “None,” write “None” in the spaces following the number. 


Expenditures (other than loans) Loans Made to Others 
“The term ‘expenditure’ includes à ... loan .. Sec. 302 (b). 
1 —— Public relations and advertising services 11 Toran- now owed to person filing 


2. $......--Wages, salaries, fees, commissions (other than item 13. 8 Lent to others during this Quarter 


A SA 14. $. Repayment received during this Quarter 
8. $-------- Gifts or contributions made during Quarter 15. Recipients of Expenditures of $10 or More 
4, 8. Printed or duplicated matter, including distribution In the case of expenditures made during this Quarter by, or 
cost on behalf x gr pan nE: Attach Eu ces of paper 
approximately the size of this page an ate data as to 
5. $......__Office overhead (rent, supplies, utilities, etc.) expenditures under the following heading: “Amount,” “Date 
or Dates,” Name and Address of Recipient,“ pose.” Pre- 
2 8 55 PS ce eine ois , eee pare such tabulation in accordance with the following example: 
— avel, food, ng, n 
4 S Amount Date or Dates—Name and Address of Recipient—Purpose 
„ All Other expenditures $1,750.00 7-11: Roe Printing Co., 3214 Blank Ave., St. Louis, 
9. $--------Torar for this Quarter (Add “1” through “8”) Moc Printing and- maling orouarm onna 
3g —— Expendeå during previous Quarters of calendar year $2,400.00 7-15, 8-15, 9-15: Britten & Blatten, 3127 Gremlin Bldg., 
Washington, D. C.—Public relations 
11. $.......-Torat from January 1 through this Quarter (Add “9” service at $800.00 per month. 
and “10") 


2 $4,150.00 TOTAL 
PAGE 2 
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A. Claris Adams, 1701 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. American Life Convention, 230 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


A. J. Carson Adkerson, 976 National Press 
Building, Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $100. E. (9) $79.43. 


A. Arthur F. Aebersold, 900 F Street NW., 
Room 906, Washington, D. C. 

B. Retirement Federation of Civil Service 
Employees of the United States Government, 
900 F Street NW., Room 906, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,422.01. E. (9) $37.50. 


A. AFL-CIO Maritime Committee, 132 
Third Street SE., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $9,820.65. E. (9) $7,299.56. 

A. Aircraft Industries Association of Amer- 
ica, Inc., 610 Shoreham Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

D. (6) $5,841.29. E. (9) $5,841.29. 


A. Alex Akerman, Jr., 1366 National Press 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. National Anti-Price Fixing Association, 
1366 National Press Building, Washington, 
D. C. 

A. Louis J. Allen, 1121 Nashville Trust 
Building, Nashville, Tenn. 

B. Class I railroads in Tennessee. 

A. Nicholas E. Allen, 1001 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Music Operators of America, Inc., 128 
East 14th Street, Oakland, Calif. 

E. (9) $1,309.83. 


A. W. L. Allen, 8605 Cameron Street, Room 
418, Stiver Spring, Md. 

B. The Commercial Telegraphers’ Union, 
International, 8605 Cameron Street, Room 
418, Silver Spring, Md. 


A. William B. Allen, 917 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum & Plas- 
tic Workers of America, High at Mill Street, 
Akron, Ohio. 

D. (6) $2,080. E. (9) $6.24. 


A. Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway & Motor Coach Employees 
of America, 5025 Wisconsin Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

A. American Automobile Association, 1712 
G Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. American Bottlers of Carbonated Bev- 
erages, 1128 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 


A. American Cancer Society, 521 West 57th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 
E. (9) $7,532.68. 


A. American Cotton Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, Inc., 1501 Johnston Building, Charlotte, 
N. C. 

D. (6) $7,716.57. E. (9) $7,716.57. 


A. American Dental Association, 222 East 
Superior Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $10,597.08. E. (9) $10.597.08. 

A. American Farm Bureau Federation, 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, III., and 
425 13th Street NW., Washington, D. O. 

D. (6) 824,247. E. (9) 624.247. 


A. American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, AFI 
CIO Building, Washington, D. C. 

E. (9) $35,072.31, 
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A. American Federation of Musicians, 425 
Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
D. (6) $3,042.90. E. (9) $7,904.60. 


A. American Heritage Publishing Co., Inc., 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

E. (9) 8978.08. 

A. American Hotel Association, 221 West 
57th Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $156.556.34. 

A. American Humane Association, 
Pennsylvania Street, Denver, Colo. 

D. (6) $144.50. E. (9) $2,464.61. 


896 


A. American Life Convention, 230 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $864.22. E. (9) $928.62. 

A. American Medical Association, 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $25,000. E. (9) $12,638.08. 

A. American Merchant Marine Institute, 
Inc., 11 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

E. (9) $6,014.35. 


535 


A. American National Cattlemen's Asso- 
ciation, 801 East 17th Avenue, Denver, Colo. 

D. (6) $24,504.35. E. (9) $4,388.08. 

A. American Nurses’ Association, Inc., 2 
Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $296,870.91. E. (9) $5,398.32. 

A. American Optometric Association, Inc., 
c/o Dr. H. Ward Ewalt, Jr., 8001 Jenkins 
Arcade, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $3,918.13. 


A. American Osteopathic Association, 212 
East Ohio Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $522.25. E. (9) $522.25. 

A. American Paper & Pulp Association, 
122 East 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 

A. American Parents Committee, Inc., 132 
Third Street SE., Washington, D. C., and 52 
Vanderbilt Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $1,418.51. E. (9) $1,026.85. 


A. American Personnel & Guidance As- 
sociation, 1534 O Street NW., Washington, 


. O. 

E. (9) 62,500. 

A. American Petroleum Institute, 50 West 
50th Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $3,679. E. (9) $10,089. 


A. American Pulpwood Association, 220 
East 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 

A. American Retail Federation, 1145 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $45,928.24. E. (9) $9,575.78. 


A. American Short Line Railroad Associa- 
tion, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

D. (6) $2,942.95. E. (9) $2,942.95. 


A. American Tariff League, Inc., 19 West 
44th Street, New York, N. Y. 


A. American Textile Machinery Associa- 
tion, 60 Batterymarch Street, Boston, Mass. 
D. (6) $11.09. 


A. American Tramp Shipowners Associa- 
tion, Inc., 11 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
D. (6) $11,500. E. (9) $4,572.06, 


A. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1424 16th Street NW., Washington, D. O. 
D. (6) $10,290.06. E. (9) $47,939.92. 
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A. American Veterinary Medical Associa- 
eo 600 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
f; 


E. (9) $472.17. 


A. AMVETS, 1710 Rhode Island Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

E. (9) $1,562.50. 

A. American Warehousemen’s Association, 
Merchandise Division, 222 West Adams Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


A. American Zionist Committee for Public 
Affairs, 1737 H Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $909.42. E. (9) $933.72. 

A. America’s Wage Earners’ Protective Con- 
ference, 815 15th Street NW., Room 400, 
Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,785. E. (9) $1,758.75. 


A. Jerry L. Anderson, 2000 Florida Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


A. Samuel W. Anderson, 1700 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Cerro de Pasco Corp., 300 Park Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $227. E. (9) $10. 

A. Walter M. Anderson, Jr., Montgomery, 
Ala. 

B. Alabama Railroad Association, 1002 
First National Bank Building, Montgomery, 
Ala. 

D. (6) $1,100. E. (9) $2,613.52. 

A. Area Employment Expansion Commit- 
tee, 1144 Pennsylvania Building, Washington, 
D. OC. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) 83,242.65. 


A. Arkansas Railroad Committee, 1118 
Boyle Building, Little Rock, Ark. 

B. Class I railroads operating in the State 
of Arkansas. 

D. (6) $4,500. E. (9) $1,046.40. 


A. Merrill Armour, 1001 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Music Operators of America, Inc., 128 
East 14th Street, Oakland, Calif. 

E. (9) $1,309.83. 


A. W. O. Arnold, 200 Colman Building, 
Seattle, Wash. 

B. Alaska Salmon Industry, Inc., 200 Col- 
man Building, Seattle, Wash. 

A. Arthritis & Rheumatism Foundation, 
10 Columbia Circle, New York, N. Y. 

E. (9) $1,220.88. 

A. Associated General Contractors of 
America, Inc., 20th and E Streets NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

A. Associated Third Class Mail Users, 1406 
G Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) 8405. E. (9) $10,287.99. 

A. Association of American Medical Col- 
leges, 2530 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, III. 

E. (9) $2,500.02. 

A. Association of American Physicians & 
Surgeons, Inc., 185 North Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $1,500. 

A. Association of American Railroads, 929 
Transportation Building, Washington, D. G. 

D. (6) $21,876.49, E. (9) $21,876.49. 
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A. Association of American Ship Owners, 
76 Beaver Street, New York, N. Y. 


A. Association of Casualty & Surety Co., 
60 John Street, New York, N. Y. 
D. (6) $1,957.88. E. (9) $1,957.88. 


A. Association of Western Railways, 224 
Union Station Building, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,092. E. (9) $1,092. 

A. Charles E. Babcock, Route °, Box 406, 
Vienna, Va. 

B. National Council, Junior Order United 
American Mechanics, 3027 North Broad 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

D. (6) $150. E. (9) 610.72. 

A. Harry S. Baer, Jr., 1115 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Aeronautical Training Society, 
17th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $2.99. 

A. Charles B. Bailey, Sr., 2035 South Ave- 
nue, Toledo, Ohio. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, 
Vine Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

D. (6) $300. 


1115 


1015 


A. George P. Baker, Soldiers Field Post 
Office, Boston, Mass. 

B. Transportation Association of America, 
6 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 

A. John A. Baker. 

B. The Farmers’ Educational & Co-Op- 
erative Union of America (National Farmers’ 
Union), 1404 New York Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

D. (6) $3,019.52. E. (9) $353.14. 

A, Baker, McKenzie & Hightower, 901 Barr 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Club Managers Association of America, 
1028 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

A. Baker, McKenzie & Hightower, 901 Barr 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Roberts Dairy Co., 4469 Farnam Street, 
Omaha, Nebr. 


A. J. H. Ballew, 1103 Stahlman Building, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

B. Southern States Industrial 
Nashville, Tenn. 

D. (6) $2,400. 


Council, 


A. Barash & Hoffman, 710 Sheraton Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Michel T. Halbouty, 5111 Westheimer 
Road, Houston 27, Tex., Skyline Oil Co., Atlas 
Building, Salt Lake City, Utah, Global En- 
terprises Corp., 800 Petroleum Club Building, 
Denver, Colo. 

D. (6) $5,000. 


A. Barash & Hoffman, 710 Sheraton Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. John H. Trigg, Hinkle Building, Roswell, 
N. Mex. 

D. (6) $2,000. 

A. Hartman Barber, Room 301, 401 Third 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway & Steamship 
-~ Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express & Station 
Employees, 1015 Vine Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

D. (6) $2,233.21. E. (9) $720.68. 


A. James M. Barnes (deceased), and Thur- 
man Hill, 1025 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Retired Civil 
Employees, Frank J. Wilson, president, 1625 
Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,500. 

A. Arthur R. Barnett, 1200 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 
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B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D. C 


D. (6) $1,395.17. E. (9) 8119.91. 

A. Irvin L. Barney, Room 303, 401 Third 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Brotherhood Railway Carmen of Amer- 
ica, 4929 Main Street, Kansas City, Mo. 

D. (6) $2,625. 

A. William G. Barr, 711 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Parking Association, Inc., 711 
14th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. Roy Battles, 744 Jackson Place NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. The National Grange, Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, 744 Jackson Place NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

D. (6) $3,450. 

A. E. F. Behrens, 1319 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Lumber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 1319 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

D. (6) 6852.50. E. (9) 832.25. 


. Bert Bell, 1 Bala Avenue, Bala-Cynwyd, 


A 

B. National Football League, 1 Bala Ave- 
, Dala-Cynwyd, Pa. 

. (9) $851.47. 

A. George L. Bell, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Legislative Committee of the Commit- 
tee for a National Trade Policy, Inc., 1025 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

A. Mrs. Rachel S. Bell, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Legislative Committee of the Commit- 
tee for a National Trade Policy, Inc., 1025 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

A. Ernest H. Benson, 401 Third Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees, 12050 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, 
Mich. 

D. (6) $4,500. 

A. Bergson & Borkland, 918 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Freeport Sulphur Co., 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

E. (9) 81.25. 


161 East 42d 


A. J. Raymond Berry, 85 John Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

B. National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
85 John Street, New York, N. L. 

D. (6) $360. E. (9) $159. 

A. Andrew J. Biemiller, 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) 83,510. E. (9) $721.30. 

A. Walter J. Bierwagen, 900 F Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Division 689, Amalgamated Association 
of Street, Electric Railway & Motor Coach 
Employees of America, AFL-CIO, 900 F Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

A. Hudson Biery, 4517 Carew Tower, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

B. Ohio Valley Improvement Association, 
Inc., 4517 Carew Tower, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


815 16th Street 


A. Bigham, Englar, Jones & Houston, 99 
John Street, New York, N. Y., and 839 Shore- 
ham Building, Washington, D. C. 


August 16 


B. The American Institute of Marine Un- 
derwriters, the Association of Marine Under- 
writers of the United States, American Cargo 
War Risk Reinsurance Exchange, American 
Hull Insurance Syndicate. 

E. (9) 860. 


A. Robert J. Bird, 816 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Massachusetts Protective Association, 
Worcester, Mass. 

A. Robert J. Bird, 816 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Paul Revere Life Insurance Co., Worces- 
ter, Mass. 


A. John H. Bivins, 50 West 50th Street, New 
York, N. L. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 50 West 
50th Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $550. 


A. James C. Black, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Republic Steel Corp., Republic Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $500. 

A. Joel D. Blackmon, 1028 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Confederated Unions of America, Rey- 
mond Building, Baton Rouge, La. 

D. (6) $450. E. (9) $52.89. 


A. Joel D. Blackmon, 1028 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Federation of Independent Oil Unions, 
Post Office Box 1449, Ponca City, Okla. 

D. (6) $450. E. (9) $26.68. 

A. Thomas D. Blake, 4664 Reservoir Road, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Sharp & Bogan, 1108 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $2,025. 


A. William Rhea Blake, 1918 North Park- 
way, Memphis, Tenn. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 9905, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) 83,750. 

A. Mrs. Paul Blanshard, 408 A Street NE., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice, 
408 A Street NE., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $120. 


A. W. G. Blewett, 301 Olive Street, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

B. Peabody Coal Co., 301 Olive Street, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


A. Blue Cross Commission, 
Michigan, Chicago, III. 


425 North 


A. Eugene F. Bogan, 1108 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Investment 
Companies, 61 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $333.34. E. (9) $21.38. 

A.John J. Boland, 40 Wall Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

B. Merrill, Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith, 
70 Pine Street, New York, N. Y. 

A. Hyman Bookbinder, 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $3,029. E. (9) $609.01. 


815 16th Street 


A. Joseph L. Borda, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers, 
918 16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


1958 


A. Lyle H. Boren, Seminole, Okla. 

B. The Association of Western Railways, 
224 Union Station Building, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,092. 


A. Robert T. Borth, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. General Electric Co., 570 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $375. E. (9) $201.47. 


A. G. Stewart Boswell, Room 502, 1200 18th 
Street NW., Washington, D. O. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 9905, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $487.50. 


A. J. Wiley Bowers, Sixth and Cherry 
Streets, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

B. Tennessee Valley Public Power Associa- 
tion, Sixth and Cherry Streets, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

D. (6) $262. E. (9) $1,569.50. 


A. Boykin & De Francis, Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Mrs. Claire Hugo Stinnes, Grossenbau- 
merstrasse 253, Mulheim-Ruhr, Germany. 

E. (9) $135. 

A. Boykin & De Francis, Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Studiengesellschaft fur Privatrechtliche 
Auslandsinteressen, e. v., Contrescarpe 46, 
Germany. 

E. (9) $262. 


A. Ira P. Bradford, 1319 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Lumber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 1319 18th Street NW., Washington, 


D. O. 
D. (6) 8900. E. (9) 8102.40. 


A. Joseph E. Brady, 2347 Vine Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

B. International Union of United Brewery, 
Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink, & Distillery Work- 
ers of America, 2347 Vine Street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

E. (9) $260.30. 


A. Harold F. Braman, 907 Ring Building, 
18th and M Streets NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National League of Insured Savings As- 
sociations, 907 Ring Building, 18th and M 
Streets NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,800. 


A. Harry R. Brashear, 610 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Aircraft Industries Association of Amer- 
ica, Inc., 610 Shoreham Building, Washington, 
D. C. 

A. Frank P. Brennan, Avoca, Iowa. 

B. Iowa Power & Light Co., Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

E. (9) $1,125.16. 

A. W. Kenneth Brew, 122 East 42d Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

B. American Paper & Pulp Association, 
122 East 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 

A. Homer L. Brinkley, 744 Jackson Place 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 744 Jackson Place NW., Washington, 
D 


.O. 
D. (6) $6,049.96. E. (9) $38.25. 


A. W. S. Bromley, 220 East 42d Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

B. American Pulpwood Association, 
East 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 
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A. Milton E. Brooding, 215 Fremont Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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B. California Packing Corp., 215 Fremont 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
D. (6) $300. E. (9) 8100. 


A. Derek Brooks, 1028 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Retail Furniture Association, 
666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $674.07. 

A. Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
1122 Engineers Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


A. Brotherhood of Railway & Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express & Station 
Employes, 1015 Vine Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

D. (6) $6,466.49. E. (9) $6,466.49. 

A. J. Olney Brott, 730 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Bankers Association, 12 East 
36th Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $537.50. E. (9) $481.04. 


A. Bryant C. Brown, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Mutual Insurance Alliance, 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 


A. J. D. Brown, 1025 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Public Power Association, 
1025 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

D. (6) $275. 

A. Brown & Lund, 1625 I Street NW., Wash - 
ington, D. C. 

B. American & Foreign Power Co., Inc., 2 
Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $73.89. 


A. Brown & Lund, 1625 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

D. (6) $1,415. E. (9) $1,415. 

A. Russell B. Brown, 1110 Ring Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Independent Petroleum Association of 
America, 1110 Ring Building, Washington, 
D. O. 

E. (9) $30.70. 

A. Lyman L. Bryan, 270 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

B. American Institute of Certified Public 
Accountants, 270 Madison Avenue, New York, 
N. X. 

D. (6) 8100. E. (9) 845. 

A. George S. Buck, Jr., 1918 North Parkway, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
P. O. Box 9905, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $225. E. (9) $17.12. 

A. Henry H. Buckman, 54 Buckman Build- 
ing, Jacksonville, Fla. 

B. Florida Inland Navigation District, Citi- 
zens Bank Building, Bunnell, Fla. 

D. (6) $1,350. E. (9) $81.16. 


A. Henry H. Buckman, 54 Buckman Build- 
ing, Jacksonville, Fla. 

B. The Florida Ship Canal Navigation Dis- 
trict, 720 Florida Title Building, Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

D. (6) $1,350. E. (9) $471.33. 


A. George J. Burger, 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Burger Tire Consultant Service, 250 
West 57th Street, New York, N. Y., and Na- 
tional Federation of Independent Business, 
740 Washington Building, Washington, D. C. 


740 Washington 
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A. John J. Burke, 1062 West Platinum 
Street, Butte, Mont. 

B. Pacific Northwest Power Co., Post Office 
Box 1445, Spokane, Wash. 

E. (9) $350. 

A. Thomas Burke, 1126 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. United Automobile, Aircraft, Agricul- 
tural Implement Workers of America, Solidar- 
ity House, 800 East Jefferson Avenue, De- 
troit, Mich. 

D. (6) $1,091. E. (9) $395. 

A. Burley & Dark Leaf Tobacco Export As- 
sociation, Post Office Box 860, Lexington, Ky. 

D. (6) $11,800. E. (9) $460.79. 

A. F. Hugh Burns, 821 Cafritz Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Association, 
821 Cafritz Building, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $2,700, E. (9) $47.19. 

A. Robert M. Burr, 101 Park Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 

B. Mica Industry Tariff Committee, care of 
S. A. Montague, Spruce Pine Mica Co., Spruce 
Pine, N. C. 

E. (9) $156.41, 

A. Robert M. Burr, 101 Park Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 

B. National Electrical Manufacturers“ As- 
sociation, 155 East 44th Street, New York, 
Bie, 

D. (6) $406. E. (9) $364.57. 

A. Orrin A. Burrows, 1200 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. International Brotherhood of Electri- 
cal Workers, 1200 15th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

D. (6) $2,874.99. 

A. Hollis W. Burt, Munsey Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Supervisors of 
State Banks, Munsey Building, Washington, 
D. C. 

D. (6) 820.62. 

A. Sherman E. Burt, 1625 1 Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Coal Sales Association, 1625 
I Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

A. Charles C. Butler, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 2300 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $275. E. (9) $4.35. 

A. George P. Byrne, Jr., 53 Park Place, New 
York, N. Y. 

B. U. S. Wood Screw Service Bureau, 53 
Park Place, New York, N. Y. 

A. Lawrence V. Byrnes, 401 Third Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
B. of L. E. Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

D. (6) $3,313.50. 

A. C. G. Caffrey, 1145 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Cotton Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, Inc., 1501 Johnston Building, Charlotte, 
N. C. 

D. (6) 8760.20. E. (9) 841.50. 

A. Leonard J. Calhoun, 411 Washington 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Public Information Committee of the 
Cotton Industries, 304 Empire Bank Build- 
ing, Dallas, Tex. 

D. (6) $750. 
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A. Gordon L. Calvert, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Investment Bankers Association of 
America, 425 13th Street NW., Washington, 

0 


B. (6) $800. E. (9) $438.55. 

A. Campaign for the 48 States, Cotton 
Exchange Building, Memphis, Tenn. 

A. Carl C. Campbell, 1200 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 9905, Memphis, Tenn. 


A. James A. Campbell, 900 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Government 
Employees, 900 F Street NW., Washington, 
D.C 


D. (6) $2,961.56. E. (9) $296.16. 


A. Canal Zone Central Labor Union, Metal 
Trades Council, AFL-CIO, Box 471, Balboa 
Heights, C. Z. 

D. (6) 62,719.10. E. (9) $4,265.25. 

A. John L. Carey, 270 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 

B. American Institute of Certified Public 
Accountants, 270 Madison Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. 

D. (6) $250. 


A. John T. Carlton, 2517 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Reserve Officers Ascociation of the 
United States, 2517 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. 


A. Cliff D. Carpenter, 59 East Madison 
Street, Chicago, III. 

B. Institute of American Poultry Indus- 
tries, 59 East Madison Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) 6625. E. (9) 836.75. 

A. Braxton B. Carr, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. The American Waterways Operators, 
Inc., 1025 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $250. 


A. Robert S. Carr, 1220 Pennsylvania Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Hiram Walker & Sons, Inc., Penobscot 
Building, Detroit, Mich. 


A. T. C. Carroll, 12050 Woodward Avenue, 
Detroit, Mich. 


A. Henderson H. Carson, 600 First National 
Bank Building, Canton, Ohio, and 744 Penn- 
sylvania Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. East Ohio Gas Co., 1405 East Sixth 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $780. 


A. William L. Carter, 1105 Barr Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. International Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers. 

E. (9) $145.16. 

A. Benjamin F. Castle, 1145 19th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. The Milk Industry Foundation. 

A. Larry Cates, 1143 National Press Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Air Line Pilots Association, 55th Street 
and Cicero Avenue, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $3,143.57. 

A. Francis R. Cawley, 1101 Vermont Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Magazine Publishers Association, Inc., 
232 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $2,080. E. (9) $114.09. 
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A. Jay H. Cerf, 300 Independence Avenue 
SE., Washington, D. C. 

B. Foreign Policy Clearing House, 300 Inde- 
pendence Avenue SE., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $300.72. 


A. Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America, 1615 H Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

A. Justice N. Chambers, 2521 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. M. Golodetz & Co., 120 Wall Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $2,500. 

A. Christian Amendment Movement, 804 
Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $7,063.14. E. (9) $3,730.24. 

A. Earl W. Clark, 132 Third Street SE., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Labor-Management Maritime Commit- 
tee, 132 Third Street SE., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $900. E. (9) $111.40. 

A. Omer W. Clark, 1701 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Disabled American Veterans, 5555 Ridge 
Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

E. (9) $2,799.54. 

A. Robert M. Clark, 525 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way Co., 80 East Jackson Boulevard, Chi- 
cago, III. 

A. Clear Channel Broadcasting Service, 532 
Shoreham Building, Washington, D. C. 


A. Clarence E. Cleveland, Montpelier, Vt. 

B. Vermont State Railroads Association, 
Montpelier, Vt. 

D. (6) $113.19. E. (9) $252.27. 

A. Coles & Goertner, 1000 Connecticut Ave- 
nue, Washington, D. C. 

B. American Tramp Shipowners Associa- 
tion, Inc., 11 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

E. (9) $488.73. 

A. Committee for Broadening Commercial 
Bank Participation in Public Financing, 50 
South La Salle Street, Chicago, III. 

A. Committee for Collective Security, 20 
John Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $145. E. (9) $480.57. 

A. Committee on Laws, National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, 85 John Street, New York, 
N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,193. E. (9) $4,669. 


A. Committee for Study of Revenue Bond 
Financing, 149 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
D. (6) $10,258.99. E. (9) $5,762.96. 


A. Arthur D. Condon, 1000 Vermont Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Amana Refrigeration, 
Iowa. 


Inc., Amana, 


A. Arthur D. Condon, 1000 Vermont Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Independent Advisory Committee to 
the Trucking Industry, Inc. 

A. Arthur D. Condon, 1000 Vermont Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. H. Kempner, Galveston, Tex., Galveston 
Cotton Co., Galveston, Tex., Texas Cotton 
Industries, Galveston, Tex. 


A. Arthur D. Condon, 1000 Vermont Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Salt Producers Association, 726 La Salle- 
Wacker Building, Chicago, III. 
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A. John C. Cone, 815 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Pan American World Airways System, 
815 15th Street NW., Washington, D. G. 


A. Julian D. Conover, Ring Building. 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $68.94. 


A. Bernard J. Conway, 222 East Superior 
Street, Chicago, III. 

B. American Dental Association, 222 East 
Superior Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $3,250. 


A. Orval R. Cook, 610 Shoreham Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
B. Aircraft Industries Association of Amer- 


_ ica, Inc., 610 Shoreham Building, Washing- 


ton, D. C. 


A. Raymond A. Cook, 2200 Gulf Building, 
Houston, Tex. 
B. Hughes Tool Co., Houston, Tex. 


A. J. Milton Cooper, 1100 Bowen Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. New York Stock Exchange, 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

A. J. Milton Cooper, 1100 Bowen Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 


11 Wall 


A. Cooper & Silverstein, 1100 Bowen Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Association of Advanced Life Under- 
writers, 708 Bowen Building, Washington, 
D. G. — 


A. Cooper & Silverstein, 1100 Bowen Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Fountain Pen & Mechanical Pencil 
Manufacturer’s Association, Inc., 1426 G 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

A. Cooper & Silverstein, 1100 Bowen Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. National Coal Association, Southern 
Building, 15th and H Streets NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

A. Wilmer A. Cooper, 104 C Street NE., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Friends Committee on National Legis- 
lation, 104 C Street NE., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $155.77. 

A. Cordage Legislative Committee, 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

E. (9) $34.26. 


350 


A. Edward J. Coughlin, 900 F Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Federation of Technical Engi- 
neers, 900 F Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $195. E. (9) $20. 

A. Council of Conservationists, 588 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. T. 

B. Fred Smith & Co., Inc., 588 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 

A. Council of Mechanical Specialty Con- 
tracting Industries, Inc., 610 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $650. E. (9) $12,652.10. 

A. Council of State Chambers of Com- 
merce, 1025 Connecticut Avenue, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

D. (6) $2,024.30. E. (9) $2,024.30. 


A. Edsall Lee Couplin, 441 East Jefferson, 
Detroit, Mich, 
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B. Michigan Hospital Service, 441 East 
Jefferson, Detroit, Mich. 
D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $35.85. 


A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Chicago & North Western Railway Sys- 
tem, 400 West Madison Street, Chicago, III. 

E. (9) $17.32. 


A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Committee on Joint Resolution 1955 
Legislature, Post Office Box 3170, Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 

D. (6) $1,950. E. (9) $5.70. 


A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Embassy of Denmark, 2374 Massachu- 
setts Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

E. (9) $2.30. 


A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. International Nickel Co., Inc., 67 Wall 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Mutual Savings Banks’ Committee on 
Taxation, 60 East 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 


A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. National Machine Tool Builders’ Asso- 
ciation. 2071 East 102d Street. Cleveland. 
Ohio. 

A. Gilbert Cox, Elliston, Va. 

B. National Association of Soil Conserva- 
tion Districts, League City, Tex. 

A. Credit Union National Association, Inc., 
1617 Sherman Avenue, Madison, Wis. 

D. (6) $264,900.30. E. (9) $1,253.85. 

A. Edward B. Crosland, 195 Broadway, New 
York, N. T., and 1001 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
195 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $4,999.99. 


A. John W. Cross, 729 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Deutsche Amerikakohlen-Transportge- 
sellschaft (American German Coal Transport 
Co.), 17 Grabenstrasse, Dusseldorf, Germany. 

A. Paul Cunningham, 575 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N Y. 

B. American Society of Composers, Authors 
& Publishers, 575 Madison Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. 


A. John T. Curran, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $3,029. E. (9) $519.80. 


A. Ralph E. Curtiss, 917 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Licensed Beverage Association, 
420 Seventh Street, Racine, Wis. 

D. (6) $750. 


A. Bernard Cushman, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. O. David Zimring, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. Charles L. Cusumano, 42 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 

B. Vincenzo Buttaro, 64 Nelson Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Miss Domenica Buttaro, Via 
Zuccarine No. 76, Mola di Bari, Province of 
Bari, Italy. 

E. (9) $32. 
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A. Charles L. Cusumano, 42 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 

B. Fathy A. Kashmiry, 1845 West 24th 
Street, Erie, Pa. 

D. (6) $100. E. (9) $36. 


A. John R. Dalton, 1508 Merchants Bank 
Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 

B. Associated Railways of Indiana, 1508 
Merchants Bank Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. Louis S. Damiani, Post Office Box 54, 
Gatun, C. Z. 

B. Canal Zone Postal Union No. 23160, 
Balboa, C. Z.; Canal Zone Firefighters Union 
No. 13, Balboa, C. Z. 

D. (6) $435. E. (9) $1,565. 

A. D. C. Daniel, 1627 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. National Independent Dairies Associa- 
tion, 1627 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $1,000. 

A. Michael P. Daniels, 
Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

B. United States-Japan Trade Council, 1000 
Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $150. E. (9) $60.98. 


1000 Connecticut 


A. John C. Datt, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 2300 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $1,150. E. (9) $28.65. 


425 13th Street NW., 


A. Joan David, 4737 36th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. National Counsel Associates, 211 Wyatt 
Building, Washington, D. O. 

D. (6) $600. 


A. Joffre C. David, 4401 East Colonial Drive, 
Orlando, Fla, 

B. Florida Fruit & Vegetable Association, 
4401 East Colonial Drive, Orlando, Fla. 

A. Bertram G. Davis. 

B. The American Legion, 700 North Penn- 
sylvania Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

D. (6) $1,905. 


A. Charles W. Davis, 1 North La Salle 
Street, Chicago, III. 

B. Sears, Roebuck & Co., 925 South 
Homan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

E. (9) $10.12. 


A. Charles W. Davis, 1 North La Salle 
Street, Chicago, III. 

B. The Singer Manufacturing Co., 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

E. (9) $3,213.97. 


149 


A. Joseph B. Davis, M. D., 1523 L Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Medical Association, 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $48.62. 
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A. Donald S. Dawson, 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Hilton Hotels Corp., 720 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

A. Donald S. Dawson, 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Schenley Industries, Inc., Empire State 
Building, New York, N. Y. 

A. Michael B. Deane, 1700 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Watch Association, Inc., 1700 
K Street NW., Washington, D. G. 

D. (6) 64.250. 22. 


731 Washington 


731 Washington 


A. Tony T. Dechant. 

B. The Farmers’ Educational and Co-Op- 
erative Union of America, 1404 New York 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C., and 1575 
Sherman Street, Denver, Colo. 


18041 


A. Richard A. Dell, 2000 Florida Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. O. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $67.98. 

A. Mary S. Deuel, 3026 Cambridge Place, 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Washington Home Rule Committee, 
Inc., 924 14th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. Philip M. De Vany, 1102 Ring Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,250. 

A. R. T. DeVany, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers, 
2 East 48th Street, New York, N. Y. 

A. Ralph B. Dewey, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Pacific American Steamship Associa- 
tion, 16 California Street, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

D. (6) $750. E. (9) $861.56. 

A. George J. Dietz, 2300 Merchandise Mart, 
Chicago, III. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 2300 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $900. E. (9) $27.65. 

A. Disabled American Veterans, National 
Headquarters, 5555 Ridge Avenue, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 5 

E. (9) $4,299.54. 

A. Disabled Officers Association, 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

E. (9) $3,192.33. 


1604 K 


A. District of Columbia Petroleum Indus- 
tries Comittee, 1625 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. Petroleum Industry Trade Association. 

D. (6) $410.75. E. (9) $410.75. 

A. District Lodge No. 44, International 
Association of Machinists, Room 303, 1029 
Vermont Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $18,659.68. E. (9) $17,951.92. 

A. Division 689, Amalgamated Association 
of Street, Electric Railway, & Motor Coach 
Employees of America, AFL-CIO, 900 F Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

A. Division of Legislation and Federal Re- 
lations of the National Education Association 
of the United States, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

E. (9) $21,507.77. 


A. William H. Doherty, 1300 Wyatt Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. The American Tariff League, Inc., 19 
West 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $1,675. E. (9) $223.35. 

A. Robert C. Dolan, 1200 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 


D. C. 

D. (6) $283.25. E. (9) $107.35. 

A. Paul R. M. Donelan, 1523 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Medical Association, 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, II. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $10.98. 

A. James L. Donnelly, 200 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

B. Illinois Manufacturers Association, 200 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 

E. (9) $174.95. 
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18042 


A. Robert F. 8 239 Wyatt Build- 
ing, Washington, D 

B. Pacific American Danken Association, 
25 California Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,624.99. 

A. Thomas J. Donovan, 
Street, New York, N. X. 

A. J. Dewey Dorsett, 60 John Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

B. Association of Casualty & Surety Com- 
panies, 60 John Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $118.75. 


155 East 44th 


A. C. L. Dorson, 900 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. Retlrement Federation of Civil Serv- 
ice Employees of the United States Govern- 
ment, 900 F Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,473.18. E. (9) $142. 


A. Robert E. Dougherty, 1145 19th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Hardwood Plywood Manufacturers Com- 
mittee, 1145 19th Street NW., Washington, 


D. C. 
D. (6) $1,088.83. E (9) $96.96. 


A. Doyle, Lewis & Warner, 904 National 
Bank Building, Toledo, Ohio. 

B. National Association of Employment 
Agencies, 143 Superior Street, Toledo, Ohio. 

A. W. A. Dozier, Jr., 17 Molton Building, 
Montgomery, Ala. 

B. Medical Association of the State of Ala- 
bama, 17 Molton Building, Montgomery, Ala. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $225. 

A. Ben DuBois. 

B. Independent Bankers Association, Sauk 
Centre, Minn. 

D. (6) $3,750. 


A. Stephen M. DuBrul, 11-134 General Mo- 
tars Building, Detroit, Mich. 

B. General Motors Corp., 3044 West Grand 
Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 


A. J. R. Dunkerley, 12 East 36th Street, 
New York, N. X. 

B. American Bankers Association, 12 East 
36th Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $400. 


A. Read P. Dunn, Jr., 1200 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 9905, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $255. E. (9) $8.69. 

A. Stephen F. Dunn, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers, 
918 16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. William E. Dunn, 20th and E Streets 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. The Associated General Contractors of 
America, Inc., 20th and E Streets NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


A. Henry I. Dworshak, Ring Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,250. 

A. Eastern Meat Packers Association, Inc., 
740 11th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $345.33. E. (9) $82.56. 

A. Herman Edelsberg, 1640 Rhode Island 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Antidefamation League of B'nai B'rith, 
515 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $140. E. (9) $15. 
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A. Lynn R. Edminster, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Legislative Committee of the Committee 
for a National Trade Policy, Inc., 1025 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,950. E. (9) $61.35. 

A. Bernard H. Ehrlich, 1002 Ring Building, 
Washington, D. C., 

B. National Association & Council of Busi- 
ness Schools, 2400 16th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,425. E. (9) $331.73. 

A. John Doyle Elliott, 808 North Capitol 
Street, Washington, D. C. 

B. Townsend Plan, Inc., 808 North Capitol 
Street, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,365. E. (9) $156.56. 

A. John M. Elliott, 5025 Wisconsin Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway & Motor Coach Employees 
of America, 5025 Wisconsin Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

A. Clyde T. Ellis, 2000 Florida Avenue, 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, P. C. 


D. (6) 8175.15. E. (9) 816.55. 


A. Otis H. Ellis, 1001 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Oil Jobbers Council, 1001 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $10,000. 


A. John H. Else, 302 Ring Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. National Retail Lumber Dealers Asso- 
ciation, 302 Ring Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $3,550. E. (9) $163.30. 

A. Ely, McCarty & Duncan, 1200 Tower 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. American Public Power Association, 
1025 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $2,000. 


A. Ely, McCarty & Duncan, 1200 Tower 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Department of Water & Power of the 
City of Los Angeles, 207 South Broadway, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,500. 


A. Ely, McCarty & Duncan, 1200 Tower 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Department of Water Resources, State 
of California, Sacramento, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,625. 

— * 

A. Ely, McCarty & Duncan, 1200 Tower 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. East Bay Municipal Utility District, 
2130 Adeline Street, Oakland, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,200. 

A. Ely, McCarty & Duncan, 1200 Tower 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Imperial Irrigation District, El Centro, 
Calif. 

D. (6) $2,100. E. (9) $41.19. 

A. Ely, McCarty & Duncan, 1200 Tower 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Six Agency Committee and Colorado 
River Board of California, 909 South Broad- 
way, Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $5,632.50 E. (9) $16.70. 


A. Myles W. English, 966 National Press 
Building, Washington, D. C. 
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B. National Highway Users Conference, 
Inc., 966 National Press Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


A. Family Tax Association, 
Trust Building, Philadelphia. Pa. 

D. (6) $645. E. (9) $6,352.94. 

A. Farmers’ Educational and Co-Operative 
Union of America, 1575 Sherman Street, 
Denver, Colo., and 1404 New York Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) 851,750.95. E. (9) 825,245.82. 


2110 Girard 


A. Joseph G. Feeney, 201 World Center 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $150. 


A. Harold E. Fellows, 1771 N Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Broadcasters, 
1771 N Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. John A. Ferguson, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Independent Natural Gas Association of 
America, 918 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. Josiah Ferris, 510 Union Trust Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. American Sugar Cane League of the 
USA., New Orleans, La.; United States Sugar 
Corp., Clewiston, Fla.; Fellsmere Sugar Pro- 
ducers Association, Fellsmere, Fla.; Okee- 
lanta Sugar Refinery, Inc., South Bay, Fla. 

D. (6) $6,129.96. 


A. Joel H. Fisher, 1001 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Civil Aviation Medical Association, 
1402 East Washington Street, Bloomington, 
III. 

D. (6) $225. 

A. John B. Fisher, Pennsylvania Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Coal Shipping, Inc., 17 State 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


A. John B. Fisher, Pennsylvania Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Bangor & Aroostook Railroad, 84 Har- 
low Street, Bangor, Maine. 


A. John B. Fisher, Pennsylvania Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. C. R. Sprague & Son Co., 10 Post Office 
Square, Boston, Mass. 


A. Berchmans T. Fitzpatrick, 1025 Connec- 
ticut Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Wood, King & Dawson, 48 Wall Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


A. Norman A. Flaningam, 425 13th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Consolidated Natural Gas Co., 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New Tork, N. T. 


A. Roger Fleming, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 2300 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $1,250. E. (9) $21.16. 


A. Florida Citrus M 
Fund), Lakeland, Fla. 
E. (9) $2,040.26. 


Mutual (Legislative 


A. Florida Fruit & Vegetable Association, 
4401 East Colonial Drive, Orlando, Fla, 
D. (6) $859.37. E. (9) $859.37. 


A. Florida Inland Navigation District, Citi- 
zens Bank Building, Bunnell, Fla, 
E. (9) $1,431.16. 


1958 


A. Florida Railroad Association, 404 Mid- 
yette-Moor Building, Tallahassee, Fla, 
D. (6) $11,777.50. E. (9) $7,492.28. 


A. Florida Ship Canal Navigation District, 
720 Florida Title Building, Jacksonville, Fla. 
E. (9) $1,821.33. 


A. W. Robert Fokes, 400 Midyette-Moor 
Building, Tallahassee, Fla. 

B. Florida Railroad Association, Midyette- 
Moor Building, Tallahassee, Fla. 


A. W. Robert Fokes, 400 Midyette-Moor 
Building, Tallahassee, Fla. 

B. The Florida Savings & Loan League, Post 
Office Box 2246, Orlando, Fla. 


A. E. F. Forbes, 604 Mission Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

B. Western States Meat Packers Associa- 
tion, Inc., 604 Mission Street, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

D. (6) $7,500. 


A. Mrs, J. A. Ford, 808 North Capitol Street, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Townsend Plan, Inc., 808 North Capitol 
Street, Washington, D. C. 

A. Foreign Policy Clearing House, 300 
Independence Avenue SE., Washington, D. C. 

E. (9) $6,031.43. 

A. Forest Farmers Association, Post Office 
Box 7284, Station C, Atlanta, Ga. 

D. (6) $234.44. E. (9) $234.44. 


A. James W. Foristel, 1523 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Medical Association, 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $737.50. E.(9) $23.93. 
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A. James F. Fort, 1424 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1424 16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $234.21. 

A. Ronald J. Foulis, 1001 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. and 195 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. 

B. American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
195 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $2,250. 

A. Fowler, Leva, Hawes & Symington, 1701 
K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Bulova Watch Co., Inc., Bulova Park, 
Flushing, N. Y. 


A. Fowler, Leva, Hawes & Symington, 1701 
K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Waterways Council Opposed to Regula- 
tion Extension, 21 West Street, New York, 


A. L. S. Franklin, 2309 Pine Craft Road, 
Greensboro, N. C. 
D. (6) $902.50. E. (9) $902.50. 


A. Robert W. Frase, 812 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Book Publishers Council, Inc., 
24 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $979.75. E. (9) $661.85. 

A. Robert W. Frase, 812 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Postal Committee for Books, 
24 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $979.75. E. (9) $563. 


A. George H. Frates, 1163 National Press 
Building, Washington, D. C. 
B. National Association of Retail Drug- 


gists. 
D. (6) $3,900. E. (9) $1,124, 
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A. William E. Fravel, 401 Third Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 3 
B. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 


A. Elmer M. Freudenberger, 1701 18th 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Disabled American Veterans, 5555 Ridge 
Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio, 

E. (9) $1,500. 


A. Philip P. Friedlander, Jr., 1012 14th 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. The National Tire Dealers & Retread- 
ers Association, Inc., 1012 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) 820. E. (9) 84. 


A. Friends Committee on National Legis- 
lation, 104 C Street NE., Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $17,605.27. E. (9) $6,486.74. 


A. George Milan Fuller, 918 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers, 
2 East 48th Street, New York, N. Y. 


A. Wallace H. Fulton, 1707 H Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Securities Deal- 
ers, Inc. 


A. Nolen J. Fuqua, Duncan, Okla, 

B. National Association of Soil Conserva- 
tion Districts, League City, Tex. 

D. (6) $374.39. E. (9) $374.39. 

A. Henry T. Gage, 1100 National Press 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Wine Institute, 717 Market Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


A. Lawrence H. Gall, 918 16th Street NW., 
Suite 501, Washington, D. C. 

B. Independent Natural Gas Association of 
America, 918 16th Street NW., Suite 501, 
Washington, D. C. 


A. M. J. Galvin, 207 Union Depot Building, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

B. Minnesota Railroads. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $1,233.79. 

A. Earl H. Gammons, 1735 De Sales Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

A. Marion R. Garstang, 1731 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 
1731 I Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) $10.25. 

A. Gas Appliance Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Inc., 60 East 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 

A. Gus F. Geissler. 

B. The Farmers’ Educational & Co-Op- 
erative Union of America, 1404 New York 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C., and 1575 
Sherman Street, Denver, Colo, 


A. J. M. George, 165 Center Street, Winona, 
Minn, 

B. The Inter-State Manufacturers Assocla- 
tion, 163-165 Center Street, Winona, Minn. 

D. (6) $1,500. 


A. J. M. George, 165 Center Street, Winona, 
Minn. 

B. National Association of Direct Selling 
Companies, 163-165 Center Street, Winoya, 
Minn. 

D. (6) $3,000. 

A. Stanley Gewirtz, 1000 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Air Transport Association of America, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

E. (9) $56. 
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A. Ernest Giddings, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Division of Legislation and Federal Re- 
lations of the National Education Associa- 
tion of the United States, 1201 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,766.25. E. (9) $204.04, 

A. Joseph S. Gill, 16 East Broad Street, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

B. The Ohio Railroad Association, 16 East 
Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio. 

D. (6) $1,600. E. (9) $723.57. 

A. Leif Gilstad, 1000 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Transportation Association of America, 
6 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 

A. Henry W. Goodall, 209 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

B. Mississippi Valley Association, 1978 
Railway Exchange Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

D. (6) $2,250. E. (9) $129.97. 

A. John A. Gosnell, 801 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Small Business Men’s Associa- 
tion, 801 19th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,500. 

A. Lawrence L. Gourley, 1757 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Osteopathic Association, 212 
East Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $375. 

A. Government Employees’ Council, 
Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

E. (9) $6,742.59, 

A. Government Relations Committee of 
the Office Equipment Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, 777 14th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

E. (9) $722. 
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— 


A. James L. Grahl, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Public Power Association, 
1025 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

D. (6) $110. 

A. Grain & Feed Dealers National As- 

sociation, 400 Folger Building, Washington, 


D. C. 

D. (6) 886.53. E. (9) 845.38. 

A. Grand Lodge of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen, 318/418 
Keith Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

D. (6) $15,297.80. E. (9) $10,737.11. 

A. Mrs. Edward R. Gray, 3501 Williams- 
burg Lane NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Congress of Parents & Teach- 
ers, 700 North Rush Street, Chicago, Ill. 

A. Mrs. Virginia M. Gray, 3501 Williams- 
hurg Lane NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Citizens Committee for UNICEF, 132 
Third Street SE., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $390. E. (9) 830.30. 

A. Richard D. Green, 515 Investment 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. National Editorial Association, 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $50. E. (9) $50. 

A. Jerry N. Griffin, 731 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. National Coal Association, 15th and H 
Streets NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,875. 


608 


A. Weston B. Grimes, 1001 Bowen Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Cargill, Inc., 200 Grain Exchange, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

D. (6) $6,000. 

A. I. J. Gromfine, 1001 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. O. David Zimring, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C., and 11 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago, III. 

A. Clair P. Guess. Jr., League City. Tex. 

B. National Association of Soil Conserva- 
tion Districts, League City, Tex. 

A. Mrs. Violet M. Gunther, 1341 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Americans for Democratic Action, 1341 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) 61,769.95. E. (9) 8292.65. 

A. Carl O. Gustafson, 588 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

B. Council of Conservationists, 588 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

E. (9) $3,983.70. 

A. Frank E. Haas, 260 Union Station Build- 
ing, Chicago, III. 

B. The Association of Western Railways, 
224 Union Station Building, Chicago, II. 

A. Hoyt S. Haddock, 132 Third Street SE., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. AFL-CIO Maritime Committee, 
Third Street SE., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,560. E. (9) $393.85. 
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A. Hoyt S. Haddock, 132 Third Street SE., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Labor-Management Maritime Commit- 
tee, 132 Third Street SE., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $900. E. (9) $215.52. 

A. Hal H. Hale, 423 Transportation Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $158.27. E. (9) $9.60. 

A. Harold T. Halfpenny, 111 West Wash- 
ington Street, Chicago, III. 

A. Hugh F. Hall, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 2300 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $725. E. (9) $6.73. 

A. Radford Hall, 801 East 17th Avenue, 
Denver, Colo. 

B. American National Cattlemen's Asso- 
ciation, 801 East 17th Avenue, Denver, Colo. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $1,028.77. 

A. E. C. Hallbeck, 711 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Federation of Post Office 
Clerks, 711 14th Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 


D. (6) $2,875.12. E. (9) $390.15. 


A. Harold F. Hammond, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Transportation Association of America, 
6 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 

A. Hardwood PI Manufacturers Com- 
mittee, 1145 19th Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

D. (6) $800. E. (9) $8,108.05. 

A. Eugene J. Hardy, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers, 
918 16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
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A. L. James Harmanson, Jr., 744 Jackson 
Place NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 744 Jackson Place NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

D. (6) $3,024.96. E. (9) $144.80. 

A. Conrad P. Harness, 1117 Barr Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,250. 

A. Robert E. Harper, 1913 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Business Publications, 
1913 I Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


Inc., 


A. Herbert E. Harris II, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 2300 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $683.34. E. (9) $20.37. 


A. Winder R. Harris, 441 Washington 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Shipbuilders Council of America, 21 
West Street, New York, N. Y. 

A. Merwin K. Hart, 7501 Empire State 
Building, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $500. 

A. Stephen H. Hart, 520 Equitable Build- 
ing, Denver, Colo. 

B. National Live Stock Tax Committee, 
801 East 17th Avenue, Denver, Colo, 

D. (6) $6,017.86. 

A. Robert N. Hawes, 1145 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Hardwood Plywood Manufacturers 
Committee, 1145 19th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

D. (6) $2,244.45. E. (9) $23.50. 


A. Paul M. Hawkins, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Health Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica, 1701 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $525. E. (9) $147.34. 

A. Glynn C. Hawthorne, 401 Third Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen & 
Enginemen, 318 Keith Building, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

D. (6) $165. 

A. Kit H. Haynes, 744 Jackson Place NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 744 Jackson Place NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

D. (6) 82.625. E. (9) 869.90. 

A. Joseph H. Hays, 
Building, Chicago, III. 

B. The Association of Western Railways, 
224 Union Station Building, Chicago, III. 


280 Union Station 


A. John C. Hazen, 711 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Retail Merchants Association, 
100 West 31st Street, New York, N. Y. 

E. (9) $96.70. 

A. Health Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica, 1701 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

E. (9) $2,339.72. 

A. Patrick B. Healy, 1731 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 
1731 I Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $31.30. 

A. George J. Hecht, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, 
New York, N. Y., and 132 Third Street SE., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Parents Committee, Inc., 132 
Third Street SE., Washington, D. C. 


August 16 


A. Robert B. Heiney, 1133 20th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Canners Association, 1133 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $875. E. (9) $733.22. 

A. Kenneth G. Heisler, 907 Ring Building, 
18th and M Streets NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National League of Insured Savings As- 
sociations, 907 Ring Building, 18th and M 
Streets NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,600. 

A. Willon A. Henderson, 612 South Flower 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

B. General Petroleum Corp., 612 South 
Flower Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 


A. Jerome O. Hendrickson, 1016 20th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Plumbing Con- 
tractors, 1016 20th Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

A. Edmund P. Hennelly, 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

B. Socony Mobil Oil Co., Inc., 150 East 42d 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $1,844.57. E. (9) $719.57. 


150 East 42d 


A. Maurice G. Herndon, 1002 Washington 
Loan & Trust Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Insurance 
Agents, 96 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y., and 
1002 Washington Loan & Trust Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $51.55. E. (9) $51.55. 


A. Raymond F. Hesch, Claridge Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Canal Zone Central Labor Union & 
Metal Trades Council, Balboa, C. Z. 

D. (6) $2,049.20. E. (9) $2,047.23. 

A. Clinton M. Hester, 432 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. National Football League, 1 Bala Ave- 
nue, Bala Cynwyd, Pa. 

E. (9) $353.54. 

A. Clinton M. Hester, 432 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Boston Wool Trade Association, 
Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $23.99. 
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A. Clinton M. Hester, 432 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Hot House Veg- 
etable Growers, Post Office Box 659, Terre 
Haute, Ind. 


A. Clinton M. Hester, 432 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. National Wool Trade Association, 263 
Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 

A. Clinton M. Hester, 432 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Philadelphia Wool & Textile Association, 
Post Office Box 472, Station E, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

A. Clinton M. Hester, 432 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. United States Brewers Foundation, 535 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $483.88. 


A. W. J. Hickey, 2000 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Short Line Railroad Associa- 
tion, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

D. (6) $218.75. 


A. M. F. Hicklin, 507 Bankers Trust Build- 
ing, Des Moines, Iowa. 

B. Iowa Railway Committee, 507 Bankers 
Trust Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 

E. (9) $1,470.11. 


1958 


A. Ray C. Hinman, 150 East 42d Street, 
New York, N. V. 

B. Socony Mobil Oil Co., Inc., 150 East 
42d Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $1,250. 


A. L. 8. Hitchner, 1145 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

A. Claude E. Hobbs, Room 204, 1625 I 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Manufacturing Chemists’ Association, 
Inc., 1625 I Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,250. 

A. John R. Holden, 1710 Rhode Island Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. AMVETS (American Veterans of World 
War II), 1710 Rhode Island Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $75. 


A. George C. Holdrege, 1416 Dodge Street, 
Omaha, Nebr. 

B. Union Pacific Railroad Co., 1416 Dodge 
Street, Omaha, Nebr. 

D. (6) $4,750. E. (9) $595.41. 


A. Edward D. Hollander, 1341 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Americans for Democratic Action, 1341 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

E. (9) $283.49. 


A. Richard C. Holmquist, 570 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

B. General Electric Co., 570 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $460. E. (9) $167.81. 


A. Home Manufacturers Association, Suite 
1117 Barr Building, Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $1,250. E. (9) $2,200. 


A. Winfield M. Homer, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. O. David Zimring, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. J. M. Hood, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Short Line Railroad Associa- 
tion, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

D. (6) $318.75. 

A. Victor Hood, 1906 Erie Street, Hyatts- 
ville, Md. 

B. Journeyman Barbers, Hairdressers, Cos- 
metologists International Union, Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 

D. (6) $2,850.44. E. (9) $1,055.44. 

A. Samuel H. Horne, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. The Singer Manufacturing Co., 
Broadway, New York, N. X. 

E. (9) $3,213.97, 


Munsey Building, 
149 


A. Lawrence W. Horning, 1010 Pennsyl- 
vania Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. New York Central Railroad Co., 466 
Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

A. Donald E. Horton, 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

B. American Warehousemen’s Association. 

A. J. Cline House, 711 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Federation of Post Office 
Clerks, 711 14th Street NW., Washington, 

Cc 


D. (6) $3,000. 


222 West Adams 


A. Harold A. Houser, 1616 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Retired Officers Association, 1616 I 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,950. 
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A. Vernon F. Hovey, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

B. National Dairy Products Corp., 260 Mad- 
ison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $507.77. 


101 Nott Terrace, 


A. Harold K. Howe, Mills Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. American Institute of Laundering, Box 
1187, Joliet, III. 

D. (6) $2,649.99. E. (9) $1,321.47. 


A. Harold K. Howe, 207 Mills Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. The Lawn Mower Institute, Inc., 207 
Mills Building, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $2,400. 


A. Erma D. Hubbard, 509 Ridgely Avenue, 
Annapolis, Md. 

B. Military Survivors, Inc., 
Avenue, Annapolis, Md. 

E. (9) $10. 


A. William T. Huff, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Independent Natural Gas Association of 
America, 918 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 


509 Ridgely 


A. William J. Hull, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Ashland Oil & Refining Co., 1409 Win- 
chester Avenue, Ashland, Ky. 

A. Willlam J. Hull, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Ohio Valley Improvement Association, 


Inc. 
E. (9) $43. 


A. Robert L. Humphrey, 918 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers, 
2 East 48th Street, New York, N. Y. 

A. B. A. Hungerford, 53 Park Place, New 
York, N. Y. 

B. George P. Byrne, 53 Park Place, New 
York, N. Y. 

A. C. E. Huntley, 2000 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Short Line Railroad Associa- 
tion, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

D. (6) $298.75. 


A. Illinois Railroad Association, 33 South 
Clark Street, Chicago, Il. 

E. (9) $2,702.48. 

A. Bernard J. Imming, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. United Fresh Fruit & Vegetable Associa- 
tion, 777 14th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

A. Independent Advisory Committee to the 
Trucking Industry, Inc., 1000 Vermont 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. Independent Natural Gas Association of 
America, 918 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $25,615. 

A. Independent Refiners Association of 
America, 1201 Shoreham Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

A. Industrial Union Department, AFL-CIO, 
815 16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $7,138.57. E. (9) $7,138.57. 


A. Institute of American Poultry Indus- 
tries, 59 East Madison Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $2,475.02. E. (9) $2,475.02. 

A. Institute of Scrap Iron & Steel, Inc., 
1729 H Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $124.95. 
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A. The Inter-State Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 163-165 Center Street, Winona, Minn. 
D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) 65.37. 


A. Iron Ore Lessors Association, Inc., W- 
1481, First National Bank Building, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

D. (6) $15. E. (9) $2,466.27. 


A. Chester W. Jackson, 744 Jackson Place 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. The National Grange, 744 Jackson Place 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $3,000. 


A. Robert C. Jackson, 1145 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Cotton Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, Inc., 1501 Johnston Building, Charlotte, 
N. O. 

D. (6) $1,977. E. (9) $175.28. 


A. David A. James, Shelton, Wash. 
B. Simpson Logging Co., Shelton, Wash. 


A. Japanese American Citizens League, 
1759 Sutter Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $400. E. (9) $375. 

A. Daniel Jaspan, Post Office Box 2013, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Postal Super- 
visors, Post Office Box 2013, Washington, 
D. C. 

D. (6) $2,647.51. E. (9) 831. 

A. Joe Jenness, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

D. (6) $56. 


A. Robert G. Jeter, Dresden, Tenn. 

B. H. C. Spinks Clay Co., Paris, Tenn.; Bell 
Clay Co., Gleason, Tenn.; United Clay Mines 
Corp., Trenton, N. J.; Old Hickory Clay Co., 
Paducah, Ky.; Kentucky-Tennessee Clay Co., 
Cooley Clay Co., Kentucky Clay Mining Co., 
Mayfield, Ky.; Tennessee Absorbent Co. and 
Southern Clay Co., Paris, Tenn. 

E. (9) $21.80. 


A. Peter D. Joers, 810 Whittington Avenue, 
Hot Springs, Ark. 

B. Dierks Forests, Inc., 810 Whittington 
Avenue, Hot Springs, Ark. 

A. Gilbert R. Johnson, 1208 Terminal 
Tower, Cleveland, Ohio. 

B. Lake Carriers’ Association, 305 Rocke- 
feller Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

A. Reuben L. Johnson. 

B. The Farmers’ Educational & Co-Oper- 
ative Union of America (National Farmers 
Union), 1404 New York Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,688.96. E. (9) $88.84. 

A. Geo. Bliss Jones, Montgomery, Ala. 

B. Alabama Railroad Association, 1002 
First National Bank Building, Montgomery, 
Ala. 

A. L. Dan Jones, 1110 Ring Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Independent Petroleum Association of 
America, 1110 Ring Building, Washington, 
D. OC. 

E. (9) $41.75. 

A. Lyle W. Jones, 705 Warner Building, 
501 13th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. The United States Potters Association, 
East Liverpool, Ohio. 

D. (6) $2,650. E. (9) $476. 

A. Rowland Jones, Jr., 1145 19th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 
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B. American Retail Federation, 1145 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $3,750. E. (9) $347.54. 

A. Journeymen Barbers, Hairdressers, Cos- 
metologists International Union, 1141 North 
Delaware, Indianapolis, Ind. 

E. (9) $2,850.44, 


A. Max M. Kampelman, 1700 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Lipschultz, Altman, Geraghty & Mu- 
lally, 530 Minnesota Building, St. Paul, Minn. 

A. John E. Kane, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 50 West 
50th Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $3,780. E. (9) $840.97. 

A. John E. Kane, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. District of Columbia Petroleum Indus- 
tries Committee, 1625 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $110.75. 

A. Kimon T. Karabatsos, 897 National 
Press Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Velsicol Chemical Corp., 897 National 
Press Building, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $2,750. E. (9) $775. 


A. James C. Kelley, 1900 Arch Street, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

B. American Machine Tool Distributors’ 
Association, 1900 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa, 


1625 K Street NW., 


A. William Edward Kelly, 
Drive, Falls Church, Va. 
B. The Mosaic Tile Co., Zanesville, Ohio. 


9532 Justine 


A. Elizabeth A. Kendall, 2310 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
E. (9) $20. 


A. I. L. Kenen, 1737 H Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. American Zionist Committee for Public 
Affairs, 1737 H Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. William J. Kennard, M. D., 1523 L Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Medical Association, 535 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $725. E. (9) $137.11. 


A. Harold L. Kennedy, 420 Cafritz Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. The Ohio Oll Co., Findlay, Ohio. 

D. (6) $509. E. (9) $337.35. 


A. Miles D. Kennedy, 1608 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. The American Legion, 700 North Penn- 
Sylvania Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

D. (6) $3,500. E. (9) $44.35. 


A. Ronald M. Ketcham, Post Office Box 351, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

B. Southern California Edison Co., Post 
Office Box 351, Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $248.08. E. (9) $550.53. 

A. Omar B. Ketchum, 610 Wire Building, 
1000 Vermont Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States. 

D. (6) $3,500. E. (9) $280. 


A. Jeff Kibre, 1341 G Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. International Longshoremen’s & Ware- 
housemen’s Union, 150 Golden Gate Avenue, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,454.93. E. (9) $1,459.42, 

A. John A. Killick, 740 11th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
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B. Eastern Meat Packers Association, Inc., 
740 11th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) 812.50. 


A. John A. Killick, 740 lith Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Independent Meat Packers As- 
sociation, 740 llth Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

D. (6) $221.25. 


A. H. Cecil Kilpatrick, 912 American Se- 
curity Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Minot, DeBlois & Maddison, 294 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, Mass. 

D. (6) $964.80. E. (9) $189.75. 


A. Kenneth L, Kimble, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. O. 

B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
488 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $325. E. (9) $4.09. 


A. Ludlow King, 2071 East 102d Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

B. National Machine Tool Builders’ Associ- 
ation, 2071 East 102d Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 

A. T. Bert King, 812 Pennsylvania Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. United States Savings and Loan League, 
221 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,250. E. (9) $22.65. 


A. Clifton Kirkpatrick, 1918 North Park- 
way, Memphis, Tenn. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 9905, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $450. E. (9) $62.27, 

A. Clarence C. Klocksin, 2649 North Hack- 
ett Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 

B. The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, 85 John Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $900. 

A. Burt L. Knowles, 20th and E Streets 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The Associated General Contractors of 
America, Inc., 20th and E Streets NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

A. Robert M. Koch, 1015 12th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Agricultural Limestone In- 
stitute, Inc., 1015 12th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

E. (9) 835. 

A. Robert M. Koch, 1015 12th Street NW., 
Washington, D. OC. 

B. National Crushed Limestone Institute, 
Inc., 1015 12th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

E. (9) 815. 

A. Kominers & Fort, 529 Tower Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. A. H. Bull Steamship Co., 115 Broad 
Street, New York City, N. Y. 


A. Kominers & Fort, 529 Tower Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Marine Transport Lines, Inc., 11 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. 


A. Germaine Krettek, Hotel Congressional, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Library Association, 50 East 
Huron Street, Chicago, III. 

E. (9) $2,158.38. 


A. Herman C. Kruse, 245 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

B. Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 245 Market 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $4,900.27. E. (9) $7,400.78. 

A. Frank W. Kuehl, 1523 L Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
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B. American Medical Association, 535 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $575. E. (9) $62.78. 

A. Catherine G. Kuhne, 2012 Massachu- 
setts Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Federation of Business & Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs, Inc., 2012 Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

A. Labor-Management Maritime Commit- 
tee, 132 Third Street SE., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $5,363.33. E. (9) $5,462.46. 


A. Lake Carriers’ Association, 


Cleveland, 
Ohio, 


A. A. M. Lampley, 401 Third Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
& Enginemen, 318 Keith Building, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

D. (6) $2,750. 

A. Samuel J. Lanahan, 616 Transportation 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Family Finance Corp., 201 West 14tb 
Street, Wilmington, Del. 

E. (9) $102.09. 

A. Fritz G. Lanham, 2737 Devonshire Place 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Fair Trade Council, 1434 West 
11th Avenue, Gary, Ind. 

D. (6) $249.96. 

A. Fritz G. Lanham, 2737 Devonshire Place 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Patent Couneil, Inc., 1434 West 
11th Avenue, Gary, Ind. 

D. (6) $999.96. 

A. Fritz G. Lanham, 2737 Devonshire Place 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Trinity Improvement Association, Inc., 
718 Insurance Building, Fort Worth, Tex. 

D. (6) $1,275. 

A. Dillard B. Lasseter, 1424 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1424 16th Street NW., Washington, D. O. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $261.69. 

A. J. Austin Latimer, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $450. 

A. John Lawler, 270 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 

B. American Institute of Certified Public 
Accountants, 270 Madison Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) $75. 

A. John V. Lawrence, American Trucking 
Associations, Inc., 1424 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1424 16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,190. E. (9) $3.60. 

A. Warren Lawrence, 225 Bush Street, San 
Francisco, Calif, 

B. Standard Oil Company of California, 225 
Bush Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) $200. 

A. Elton J. Layton, 4730 Arlington Boule- 
vard, Arlington, Va. 

B. The National Association of Retail 
Druggists, 205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, 
In 


D. (6) $200. E. (9) $385.28. 


A. Ivy Lee and T. J. Ross, 405 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


D. (6) $6,249.99. E. (9) $6,721.62. 


1958 


A. Legislative Committee of the Committee 
for a National Trade Policy, Inc., 1025 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $8,098. E. (9) $11,485.50. 


A. G. E. Leighty, 401 Third Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

A. Hal Leyshon, 122 East 42d Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

B. American Federation of Musicians, 425 
Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $4,999.98. E. (9) $3,607 36. 

A. Life Insurance Association of America, 
488 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y., and 
1701 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $10,696. E.(9) $10,696. 

A. L. Blaine Liljenquist, 917 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Western States Meat Packers Associa- 
tion, Inc., 604 Mission Street, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

D. (6) $3,125. E.(9) $605.50. 

A. Lester W. Lindow, 1735 De Sales Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $40. 

A. Robert G. Litschert, 1200 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D. C 


P. (6) $1,100. E. (9) 8100.16. 


A. Walter J. Little, Washington, D. O. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $620.83. E. (9) $425.68. 


A. John M. Littlepage, 15th and K Streets 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. The American Tobacco Co., Inc., 150 
East 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 

A. Arthur T. Lloyd, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Burley & Dark Leaf Tobacco Export 
Association, Post Office Box 860, Lexington, 


Ky. 

D. (6) $330. E. (9) $130.79. 

A. George E. Long, 10 East 40th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

B. Eugene R. Pickrell, 10 East 40th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


A. Leonard Lopez, Room 303, 1029 Ver- 
mont Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. District Lodge, No. 44, International 
Association of Machinists, 303 Medical 
Science Building, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $2,492.10. E (9) $15. 


A. Joe T. Lovett, 1145 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Retail Federation, 1145 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $207.68. E. (9) $138.61. 


A. Harold O. Lovre, 1424 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1424 16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $163.05. 

A. Harold O. Lovre, 821 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Chicago Mercantile Exchange, 110 North 
Franklin Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) 83,000. E. (9) $1,392.07. 

A. Harold O. Lovre, 821 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Porter Bros. Corp., Post Office Box 667, 
Boise, Idaho, 

D. (6) $200. 
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A. Otto Lowe, Cape Charles, Va. 

B. National Canners Association, 1133 20th 
Street, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $750. 


A. Lowenstein, Pitcher, Spence, Hotchkiss, 
Amann & Parr, 25 Broad Street, New York, 
N. X. 

B. Aircraft Industries Association of Amer- 
ica, Inc., 610 Shoreham Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

A. Scott W. Lucas, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Finance Conference, 176 West 
Adams Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $1,250. 

A. Scott W. Lucas, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Emmco Insurance Co., South Bend, Ind. 

D. (6) $500. 

A. Scott W. Lucas, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Mobile Homes Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. Scott W. Lucas, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Regular Common Carrier Conference, 
1424 16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

E. (9) $10.50. 

A. Scott W. Lucas, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Republic of Panama, Panama, Panama. 

E. (9) $6.50. 

A. Scott W. Lucas, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Roadside Business Association, 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $500. 
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A. Scott W. Lucas, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Joseph E. Seagram & Sons, Inc., 375 
Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $1,250. 

A. Scott W. Lucas, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Western Medical Corporation, 415-423 
West Pershing Road, Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. Scott W. Lucas, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. World Commerce Corp., 445 Park Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $1,250. 

A. Lucas & Thomas, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Adolph von Zedlitz, 60 Sutton Place, 
South, New York, N. Y. 

A. Milton F. Lunch, 2029 K Street NW. 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Society of Professional Engi- 
neers, 2029 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $750. 

A. John C. Lynn, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 2300 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, II. 

D. (6) $2,025. E. (9) $44.63. 

A. A. E. Lyon, 401 Third Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Railway Labor Executives’ Association. 

D. (6) $900. 

A. Robert J. McBride, 1424 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 


18047 


B. Regular Common Carrier Conference of 
American Trucking Associations, Inc., 1424 
16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $2,750. 

A. J. A. McCallam, 1507 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $472.17. 


A. William C. McCamant, 1145 19th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Retail Federation, 1145 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,100. E. (9) $25. 


A. John A. McCart, Room 716, 900 F Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Federation of Government 
Employees, 900 F Street NW., Washington, 
D. C 


D. (6) $2,055.55. E. (9) $42.50. 

A. J. L. McCaskill, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Division of Legislation and Federal Re- 
lations of the National Education Association 
of the United States, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,199.70. E. (9) $113.41. 


A. Alfred R. McCauley, 1108 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Importers of Brass & Copper 
Mill Products, Inc., 501 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 

A. Alfred R. McCauley, 1108 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Imported Hardwood Plywood Associa- 
tion, Inc., San Francisco, Calif.; Plywood 
Group, National Council of American Im- 
porters, New York, N. Y., and American Asso- 
ciation of Hardwood Plywood Users, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


A. Alfred R. McCauley, 1108 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. Scandinavian Fur Farm Organizations. 


A. Robert S. McClelland, Duncan, Okla. 
B. National Association of Soil Conserva- 
tion Districts, League City, Tex. 


A. McClure & McClure, 626 Washington 
Building, Washington, D..C. 

B. The Coca-Cola Export Corp., 515 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


A. McClure & McClure, 626 Washington 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Twenty Grand Towing Corp., Offshore 
Oil Center, Morgan City, La., and Tide- 
water Marine Service, Inc., 211 The Warwick, 
New Orleans, La. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $572.98. 

A. Angus McDonald. 

B. The Farmers’ Educational & Coopera- 
tive Union of America, 1404 New York Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,953.28. E. (9) $272.70. 


A. Joseph T. McDonnell, 425 13th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

A. Robert P. McElroy, 801 Sheraton Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. National Retail Merchants Association, 
100 West 31st Street, New York, N. Y. 

E. (9) $105.10. 

A. E. D. McElvain, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Phillips Petroleum Co., 


Okla. 
D. (6) $500. E. (9) 8320. 


Bartlesville, 


18048 


A. A.J. McFarland. 

B. The Christian Amendment Movement, 
804 Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $999.99. E. (9) $250. 

A. Thomas Edward McGrath, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Taxpayers, U. S. A., 4012 14th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $225. E. (9) $225. 


4012 14th 


A. William F. McKenna, 1200 Wyatt Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. 

D. (6) $1,750. E. (9) $887.35. 


A. James H. McKenzie, 401 Third Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees, 12050 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, 
Mich. 

D. (6) $1,106.55. 

A. William H. McLin, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Division of Legislation and Federal Re- 
lations of the National Education Association 
of the United States, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,622.50. E. (9) $59.70. 


A. W. H. McMains, 1132 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Distilled Spirits Institute, 1132 Penn- 
sylvania Building, Washington, D. C. 

A. Clarence M. McMillan, 1424 K Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Candy Wholesalers Associa- 
tion, Inc., 1424 K Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. Ralph J. McNair, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
488 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $781.25. E. (9) $17.15. 


A. Charles R. McNeill, 730 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Bankers Association, 12 East 
36th Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $425. E. (9) $265. 


A. William P. MacCracken, Jr., 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW, Washington, D. C. 

B. American Association of University 
Women, 1634 I Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

E. (9) $2.70. 

A. William P. MacCracken, Jr., 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Optometric Association, Inc., 
Development Fund (Legislative), 8001 Jen- 
kins Arcade, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

E. (9) $42.29. 


A. William P. MacCracken, Jr., 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Frankel Bros., 521 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 

E. (9) $1.25. 

A. John G. MacFarlan, 1503 H Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Railway Express Agency, Inc., 1503 H 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,935.48. E. (9) $778.92. 

A. James E. Mack, 1028 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Room 1018, Washington, D. C. 

B. American Home Laundry Manufacturers 
Association, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, 


- 


A. James E. Mack, 1028 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Room 1018, Washington, D. ©. 

B. National Confectioners’ Association, 
1028 Connecticut Avenue NW., Room 1018, 
Washington, D. C. 
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A. James E. Mack, Room 1018, 1028 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Rolled Zinc Emergency Tarif Commit- 
tee, Room 1018, 1028 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

A. Maclay, Morgan & Williams, 76 Beaver 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

B. Association of American Ship Owners, 
76 Beaver Street, New York, N. Y. 

A. James B. Madaris, Room 303, 401 Third 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Brotherhood Railway Carmen of Amer- 
ica, 4929 Main Street, Kansas City, Mo. 

D. (6) $990. 

A. Don Mahon, Box 959, Ben Franklin Sta- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

E. (9) $423.87. 


A. William J. Mahon, 
New York, N. Y. 
B. Associated Railroads of New York State. 


1 Gracie Terrace, 


A. John H. Mahoney, 80 Broad Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

B. Seaboard & Western Airlines, Inc., 80 
Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $250. 


A. Carter Manasco, 4201 
Road, McLean, Va. 

B. National Business Publications, 
1913 I Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,200. 


Chesterbrook 


Inc., 


A. Carter Manasco, 4201 Chesterbrook 
Road, McLean, Va. 

B. National Coal Association, 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $225.80. 


Southern 


A. Manufacturing Chemists’ Association, 
Inc., 1625 I Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $2,375. E. (9) $2,375. 


A. Mrs. Olya Margolin, 1637 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Council of Jewish Women, Inc., 
1 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $1,739.02. E. (9) $113.33. 


A. Rodney W. Markley, Jr., 1200 Wyatt 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. 

D. (6) $4,200. E. (9) $887.35. 


A. E. E. Marsh, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

B. National Wool Growers Association, 414 
Crandall Building, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

D. (6) $2,500.02. E. (9) $1,598.62. 


A. Winston W. Marsh, 1012 14th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Tire Dealers & Retreaders As- 
sociation, Inc., 1012 14th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

D. (6) $88.48. E. (9) $3.45. 

A. Fred T. Marshall, 1112-18 19th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. The B. F. Goodrich Co., 500 South Main 
Street, Akron, Ohio. 


A. J. Paull Marshall, 944 Transportation 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $388.13. E. (9) $59.50. 

A. Mike M. Masaoka, Suite 1217, Hurley- 
Wright Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Japanese American Citizens League, 
1759 Sutter Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) $185. 


A. Walter J. Mason, 615 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
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B. American Federation of Labor-Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $3,029. E. (9) $526. 

A. David Mathews, Jr., 345 Fourth Avenue, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

B. Pittsburgh Coal Exchange, 345 Fourth 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa., and Mechanical 
Contractors Association of Pittsburgh, Inc., 
345 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

E. (9) $100.69. 

A. P. H. Mathews, 944 Transportation 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,098.73. E. (9) $453.19. 


A. Joe G. Matthews, 944 Transportation 
Building, Washington, D: C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D. C. 


A. C. V. and R. V. Maudlin, 1111 E Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Waste Material 
Dealers, Inc., 271 Madison Avenue, New York, 
— 75 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $7.25. 

A. Cyrus H. Maxwell, M. D., 1523 L Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Medical Association, 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $750.50. E. (9) $41.87. 
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A. Arnold Mayer, 100 Indiana Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Amalgamated Meat Cutters & Butcher 
Workmen of North America, 2800 North 
Sheridan Road, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $1,037.47. E. (9) $1,863.02. 

A. Medical Association of the State of Ala- 
bama, 17 Molton Building, Montgomery, Ala. 

D. (6) $87,575. E. (9) $2,725. 

A. Medical Society of the District of Co- 
lumbia, 1718 M Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

A. Ellis E. Meredith, 635 Southern Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Association of Nurserymen, 
635 Southern Building, Washington, D. O. 

E. (9) $28.80. 

A. Ross A. Messer, 724 Ninth Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association Post Office & Gen- 
eral Services Maintenance Employees, Post 
Office Box 1611, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $700. E. (9) $97.98. 

A. J. T. Metcalf, 1002 L & N Building, 
Louisville, Ky. 

E. (9) $589.86. 

A. James G. Michaux, 1145 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Retail Federation, 1145 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) 81,500. E. (9) $285.25. 

A. Michigan Hospital Service, 
Jefferson, Detroit, Mich. 

E. (9) 81,255.03. 

A. Louis J. Michot, 1000 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. OC. 

B. Air Transport Association of America, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

D. (6) $650. E. (9) $82.65. 


441 East 


A. G. R. Milburn, Grassrange, Mont. 

B. American National Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciation, 801 East 17th Avenue, Denver, Colo. 

E. (9) 8359.41. 


1958 


A. Clarence R. Miles, 1615 H Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. A. 

A. John R. Miles, 1615 H Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. A. 

A. Military Survivors, Inc., 509 Ridgely 
Avenue, Annapolis, Md. 

D. (6) $286. E. (9) $858.36. 

A. Milk Industry Foundation, 1145 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

A. Charles C. Miller, 1346 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc., 
444 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $253.60. E. (9) $70. 

A. Miller & Chevalier, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Blue Cross Association, 55 East 34th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $13.97. 


A. Miller & Chevalier, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Blue Shield Medical Care Plans, 425 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $575. 


A. Dale Miller, Mayflower Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

B. Dallas, Tex., Chamber of Commerce. 

D. (6) $1,500. 

A. Dale Miller, Mayflower Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

B. Intracoastal Canal Association of Lou- 
isiana & Texas, 2211 South Coast Building, 
Houston, Tex. 

D. (6) $2,250. 


A. Dale Miller, Mayflower Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

B. Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., Newgulf, Tex., 
and New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $2,250. 

A. Edwin Reid Miller, 1004 Farnam Street, 
Omaha, Nebr. 

B. Nebraska Railroads Legislative Commit- 
tee, 1004 Farnam Street, Omaha, Nebr. 

D. (6) $2,430. E. (9) $1,833.05. 


A. Harold C. Miller, 1001 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Society of Composers, Au- 
thors, & Publishers, 575 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N. V. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $96.05. 

A. Lloyd S. Miller, 1001 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C., and 195 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. 

B. American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
195 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $4,500. 

A. Claude Minard, 215 Market Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

B. Caiifornia Railroad Association, 
Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

A. Seymour S. Mintz, 810 Colorado Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Tennessee Products & Chemical Corp., 
Nashville, Tenn, 
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A. Seymour S. Mintz, William T. Plumb, 
Jr., Robert K. Eifler, and Richard A. Mullens, 
810 Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. American Discount Company of Geor- 
gia, Charlotte, N. C. 

A. Seymour S. Mintz, William T. Plumb, 
Jr., Robert. Eifler, and Richard A. Mullens, 
810 Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Hughes Tool Co., Houston, Tex. 


„ 
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A. Clarence Mitchell, 100 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, 20 West 40th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $1,875. E. (9) $291.70. 

A. Mitchell & Conway, Board of Trade 
Building, Chicago, III. 

B. National Security Committee of Na- 
tional Electrical Manufacturers Association, 
155 East 44th Street, New York, N. Y, 

D. (6) $20,000. E. (9) $2,952.25. 

A. Mobilehome Dealers National Associa- 
tion, 39 South La Salle Street, Chicago, III. 

E. (9) $2,069.90. 

A. M. D. Mobley, 1010 Vermont Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Vocational Association, Inc. 

A. Harry L. Moffett, 1102 Ring Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,650. E.(9) $40.22. 

A. Albert H. Monacelli, 161 East 42d Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

B. National Committee for Municipal 
Bonds, Inc., 161 East 42d Street, New York, 
N. 2. 

A. Marion S. Monk, Jr., Batchelor, La. 

B. National Association of Soil Conserva- 
tion Districts, League City, Tex. 

D. (6) $197.53. E (9) $197.53. 

A. Donald Montgomery, 777 14th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Hotel Association, 221 West 
57th Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $400. E. (9) $117.05. 


A. Walter H. Moorman, 4650 East-West 
Highway, Bethesda, Md. 

B. Maryland Railroad Association, Care of 
E. H. Burgess, 2 North Charles Street, Balti- 
more, Md. 


D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $119.26. 


A. Kenneth R. Morefield, 4401 East Colo- 
nial Drive, Orlando, Fla. 

B. Florida Fruit & Vegetable Association, 
4401 East Colonial Drive, Orlando, Fla. 

D. (6) $26.25. E. (9) $100.64. 

A. Silas A. Morehouse, Post Office Box 4085, 
Jefferson Manor, Alexandria, Va. 

B. F. W. Clarke, 112 North St. Asaph Street, 
Alexandria, Va. - 

A. Jo V. Morgan, Jr., 815 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Whiteford, Hart, Carmody & Wilson, 
815 15th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,249.98, 

A. Morison, Murphy, Clapp & Abrams, 1144 
Pennsylvania Building, Washington, D. C. 

A. Morison, Murphy, Clapp & Abrams, The 
Pennsylvania Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. American Reciprocal Insurance Associa- 
tion, Kansas City, Mo. 

A. Morison, Murphy, Clapp & Abrams, The 
Pennsylvania Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Area Employment Expansion Commit- 
tee, 1144 Pennsylvania Building, Washington, 
D. C. 

D. (6) $500. 

A. Morison, Murphy, Clapp & Abrams, 1144 
Pennsylvania Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Brewers’ Association of America, 188 
West Randolph Street, Chicago, II. 
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A. Morison, Murphy, Clapp & Abrams, The 
Pennsylvania Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Ford Motor Co., 3000 Schaefer Road, 
Dearborn, Mich. 


A. Morison, Murphy, Clapp & Abrams, The 
Pennsylvania Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Lewis, Field, DeGoff & Stein, DeYoung 
Building, San Francisco, Calif. 

A. Morison, Murphy, Clapp & Abrams, The 
Pennsylvania Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. The Sperry & Hutchinson Co., 114 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $500. 

A. Giles Morrow, 1111 E Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

D. (6) $4,999.98. E. (9) $74.97. 


A. H. S. Mosebrook, 220 East 42d Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

B. American Pulpwood Association, 
East 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 

A. Harold G. Mosier, 610 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Aircraft Industries Association of Amer- 
ica, Inc., 610 Shoreham Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,056. E. (9) $296.35. 

A. William J. Mougey, Washington, D. C. 

B. General Motors Corp., 3044 West Grand 
Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 

A. Bernard R. Mullady, 1200 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers. 

D. (6) $2,600. 
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A. Vincent S. Mullaney, 777 14th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. General Electric Co., 570 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $875. E. (9) $683.09. 


A. T. H. Mullen, 711 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Paper & Pulp Association, 122 
East 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 

A. T. H. Mullen, 711 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Pulpwood Association, 
East 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 

A. Walter J. Munro, Hotel Washington, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 

A. Dr. Emmett J. Murphy, 5737 13th Street 
NW., Washington, D. O. 

B. National Chiropractic Insurance Co., 
National Building, Webster City, Iowa. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $300. 


A. Ray Murphy, 60 John Street, New York, 
. 
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B. Association of Casualty & Surety Com- 
panies, 60 John Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $118.75. 

A. Mutual Savings Banks Committee on 
Taxation, 60 East 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 

E. (9) $463.50. 

A. J. Walter Myers, Jr., Post Office Box 7284, 
Station C, Atlanta, Ga. 

B. Forest Farmers Association Cooperative, 
Post Office Box 7284, Station C, Atlanta, Ga. 

D. (6) $83.31. E. (9) $151.13. 

A. Paul A. Nagle, 1300 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Postal Transport Association, 
1300 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington,. 
D. C. 

D. (6) $3,000. 


18050 


A. National Agricultural Limestone Insti- 
tute, Inc. 1015 12th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

D. (6) $2,180.75. E. (9) $2,180.75. 

A. National Anti-Price-Fixing Association, 
1366 National Press Building, Washington, 


D. C. 

D. (6) 8470. E. (9) 847.23. 

A. National Association & Council of Busi- 
ness Schools, 2400 16th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

A. National Association of Direct Selling 
Cos., 163-65 Center Street, Winona, Minn. 

D. (6) $13,875. (E) (9) $24.36. 

A. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


"D. (6) $1,545.63. E. (9) $15,667.54. 


A. National Association of Employment 
Agencies, 143 Superior Street, Toledo, Ohio. 

A. National Association of Frozen Food 
Packers, 1415 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. National Association of Insurance 
Agents, Inc., 96 Fulton Street, New York, 
J. 


N. X. 
D. (6) $3,394.81. E. (9) $6,147.24. 


A. National Association of Margarine Man- 
ufacturers, Munsey Building, Washington, 
D. O. 


A. National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks, 60 East 42d Street, New York, N. X. 


A. National Association of Plumbing Con- 
tractors, 1016 20th Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

A. National Association of Post Office and 
General Services Maintenance Employees, 
Post Office Box 1611, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $10,275.49. E. (9) $1,379.82. 

A. National Association of Postal Supervi- 
sors, Post Office Box 2013, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $8,200. E. (9) $6,945.62. 


A. National Association of Refrigerated 
Warehouses, Inc., 1210 Tower Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


A. National Association of Social Workers, 
Inc., 95 Madison Avenue, New York, N. X., 
and 1346 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

D. (6) $2,235. E. (9) 82,235. 


A. National Association of Soil Conserva- 
tion Districts, League City, Tex. 

D. (6) $897.53. E. (9) $830.29. 

A. National Association of Travel Organi- 
zations, 1424 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $9,487.92. E. (9) $682.50. 

A. National Board of Fur Farm Organiza- 
tions, Inc., 152 West Wisconsin Avenue, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

D. (6) $1,250. E. (9) $802.85. 

A. National Bureau for Lathing & Plaster- 
ing, 1401 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

A. National Business Publications, 
1913 I Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


Inc., 


A. National Canners Association, 1133 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $294,608.74. E. (9) $2,818.14. 


A. National Coal Association, 802 Southern 
Building, Washington, D. C. 
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A. National Committee for Municipal 
Bonds, Inc., 161 East 42d Street, New York, 
N. L. 

D. (6) $2,250. E. (9) $3,541.23. 

A. National Committee on Parcel Post Size 
and Weight Limitations, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. O. 

E. (9) 8208. 


A. National Committee for Research in 
Neurological Disorders, University Hospital, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

E. (9) $5,000. 


A. National Conference for Repeal of Taxes 
on Transportation, 1000 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $850.70. E. (9) $2,449.93. 


A. National Cotton Compress & Cotton 


Warehouse Association, 1085 Shrine Building. 


Post Office Box 23, Memphis, Tenn. 


A. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 9905, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $9,549.96. E. (9) $9,549.96. 

A. National Council on Business Mail, Inc., 
1028 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. O. 

D. (6) $182.94. E. (9) $635.55. 

A. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 744 Jackson Place NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

D. (6) $3,602.33. E. (9) $2,229. 

A. National Council, Junior Order United 
American Mechanics, 3027 North Broad 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

E. (9) $150. 


A. National Counsel Associates, 211 Wyatt 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Independent Airlines Association, 1328 
I Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $5,500. E. (9) $1,990.08. 

A. National Crushed Limestone Institute, 
Inc., 1015 12th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $578.50. E. (9) $578.50. 


A. National Economic Council, 7501 Em- 
pire State Building, New York, N. Y. 
D. (6) $1,777.13. E. (9) $1,665.20. 


A. National Electrical Contractors Asso- 
ciation, Inc., 1200 18th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


A. National Electrical Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 155 East 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 
D. (6) $24,533.41. E..(9) $24,533.41. 


A. National Federation of Federal Employ- 
ees, 1729 G Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $99,019.82. E. (9) $13,410.59. 


A. National Federation of Post Office 
Clerks, 711 14th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $152,297.08. E. (9) $30,872.26. 


A. National Food Brokers Association, 1916 
M Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $1,477.72. E. (9) $1,477.72. 


A. The National Grange, 744 Jackson Place 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

E. (9) 826,900. 

A. National Housing Conference, Inc., 1025 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $16,270.07. E. (9) $16,118.99, 


A. National Independent Dairies Associa- 
tion, 1627 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $1,672. E. (9) $1,672. 


August 16 


A. National Independent Meat Packers As- 
sociation, 740 llth Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

D. (6) $4,882.84. E. (9) $2,833.08. 


A. National League of Insured Savings 
Associations, 907 Ring Building, 18th & M 
Streets NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $6,216.08. E. (9) $4,143.39. 

A. National Live Stock Tax Committee, 
801 East 17th Avenue, Denver, Colo. 

D. (6) $6,017.86. (7) $3,949.59. 

A. National Lumber Manufacturers As- 
sociation, 1319 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

D. (6) $2,080.60. E. (9) $2,743.40. 


A. National Milk Producers Federation, 
1731 I Street NW., Washington, D. O. 

D. (6) $5,549.91. E. (9) $5,549.91. 

A. National Multiple Sclerosis Society, 257 
Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

E. (9) $813.92, 


A. National Parking Association, Inc., 711 
14th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. National Postal Transport Association, 
1300 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. O. 

D. (6) $7,750.29. E. (9) $7,750.29. 

A. National Reclamation Association, 897 
National Press Building, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $15,582. E. (9) $14,432. 


A. National Retail Furniture Association, 
666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, III. 

A. National Retail Merchants Association, 
100 West 31st Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $4,125. E. (9) $5,052.08. 

A. National Rivers & Harbors Congress, 
1028 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

D. (6) $12,745.77. E. (9) 614,405.50. 

A. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Fiorida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

E. (9) $567.66. 


A. National Small Business Men's Asso- 
ciation, 801 19th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $5,079.40. E. (9) $2,337.65. 

A. National Society of Professional Engi- 
neers, 2029 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $103,361.09. E. (9) $2,307.32. 

A. The National Tire Dealers & Retread- 
ers Association, Inc., 1012 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $579.93. E. (9) $579.93. 

A. The National Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union, 1730 Chicago Avenue, Evan- 
ston, II. 

D. (6) $3,299.24, E. (9) $2,515.60. 

A. National Wool Growers Association, 414 
Crandall Building, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

D. (6) $2,058. E. (9) $4,602.17. 

A. Nation-Wide Committee of Industry, 
Agriculture & Labor on Import-Export Policy. 
815 15th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $6,300. E. (9) $17,904.35. 

A. Robert R. Neal, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. O. 

B. Health Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica, 1701 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


1958 


A. William S. Neal, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers, 
918 16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. A. Z. Nelson, 1319 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D. O. 

B. National Lumber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 1319 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


E. (9) $37.10. 


A. Paul Nelson, 2000 Florida Avenue, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

D. (6) 820. 

A. Ross D. Netherton, 1712 G Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Automobile Association, 1712 
G Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $29.15. 

A. George S. Newcomer, 900 First National 
Bank Building, Baltimore, Md. 

B. The Peoples Water Service Co., 1607 
Mercantile Trust Building, Baltimore, Md. 

A. Herschel D. Newsom, 744 Jackson Place 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. The National Grange, 744 Jackson Place 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $3,750. 


A. New Tork & New Jersey Dry Dock 
Association, 161 William Street, New York 
City. 

D. (6) $4,131.88. E. (9) $4,268.44. 

A. New York Stock 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

E. (9) $3,000, 


Exchange, 11 Wall 


A. Russ Nixon, 1319 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. United Electrical, Radio & Machine 
Workers of America, 11 East 51st Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


D. (6) $747.51. E. (9) $260. 


A. Henry G. Nolda, 1729 G Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Federation of Federal Em- 
ployees, 1729 G Street NW., Washington, D C. 

D. (6) $2,307.72. E. (9) $46.39. 

A. Joseph A. Noone, 1145 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Agricultural Chemicals Asso- 
ciation, 1145 19th Street NW., Washington, 
Dc. 

A. O. L. Norman, 1200 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 

Cc 


D. (6) $735. E. (9) $24.02 

A. Robert H. North, 1105 Barr Building, 
Washington, D.C, 

B. International Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers, 1105 Barr Building, Wash- 
ton, D.C. 

E. (9) $288 07. 

A. Harry E. Northam, 185 North Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, III., 

B. Association of American Physicians & 
Surgeons, Inc., 185 North Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, III. 

A. Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Man- 
ufacturers Association, 105 Washington Ave- 
nue, Oshkosh, Wis. 

D. (6) $100. E. (9) $28.84. 
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A. E. M. Norton, 1731 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 
1731 I Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) 8197.50. 

A. Brice O’Brien, 1102 Ring Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,250. 

A. George J. O’Brien, 225 Bush Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

B. Standard Oil Company of California, 225 
Bush Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

A. E. H. O'Connor, 176 West Adams Street, 
Chicago, Il. 

B. Insurance Economics Society of Amer- 
ica, 176 West Adams Street, Chicago, II. 

D. (6) $7,547.30. 

A. R. B. O'Connor, 122 East 42d 
New York, N. V. 

B. American Paper & Pulp Association, 
122 East 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 


Street, 


A. Herbert R. O'Conor, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Merchant Marine Institute, 
Inc., 1701 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
and 11 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

A. John A. O'Donnell, 1424 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1424 16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $700. E. (9) $232.05. 

A. John A. O'Donnell, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Philippine Sugar Association, 1025 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $135. 


A. Eugene O’Dunne, Jr., Southern Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. The Associated Business Publications, 
305 East 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $89.65. 

A. Eugene O'Dunne, Jr., Southern Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Wool Manufac- 
turers, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. X. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $176.20. 

A. The Ohio Railroad Association, 16 East 
Broad Street, “olumbus, Ohio. 

E. (9) $2,912.68. 

A. Alvin E. Oliver, 400 Folger Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Grain & Feed Dealers National Associa- 
tion, 400 Folger Building, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $28.85. E. (9) $3. 

A. E. L. Oliver, 1001 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Labor Bureau of Middle West, 1001 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. Fred N. Oliver, 110 East 42d Street, New 
York, N. Y. and Investment Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks, 60 East 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 
and Mutual Savings Banks Committee on 
Taxation, 60 East 42d Street, New York, N. L. 

D. (6) $463.50. 

A. Robert Oliver, 1026 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Morison, Murphy, 
1144 Pennsylvania Building, 
D. O. 


Clapp & Abrams, 
Washington, 
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A. Clarence H. Olson, 1608 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. The American Legion, 700 North Penn- 
sylvania Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

D. (6) $2,490. E, (9) $32.65. 

A. Samuel Omasta, 1015 12th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Agricultural Limestone Insti- 
tute, Inc., 1015 12th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

E. (9) $15. 

A. Charles T. ONeill, Jr., 730 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. 12 East 36th Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $375. 

A. W. D. Johnson, 401 Third Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B, Order of Railway Conductors & Brake- 
men, O. R. C. & B. Building, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. z 

A. Order of Railway Conductors and Brake- 
men, O. R. C. & B. Building, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, 

E. (9) $4,169.90. 


A. Order of Railway Conductors & Brake- 
men, O. R. C. & B. Building, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. 

E. (9) $896.39. 

A. Clayton L. Orn, 539 South Main Street, 
Findlay, Ohio. 

B. The Ohio Oil Co., Findlay, Ohio. 

E. (9) $62.50. 

A. Morris E. Osburn, Central Trust Build- 
ing, Jefferson City, Mo. 

B. Missouri Railroad Committee. 

E. (9) $1,146.40. 

A. Kermit Overby, 2000 Florida Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,600. 

A. Vaux Owen, 1729 G Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. National Federation of Federal Em- 
ployees, 1729 G Street NW., Washington, D. O. 

D. (6) $2,884.62 E. (9) $47.20. 


A. Pacific American Tankship Association, 
25 California Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) $1,624.99. 

A. Edwin F. Padberg, 1223 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. The Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 6 Penn 
Center Plaza, Philadelphia, Pa. 

A. Everett L. Palmer, 901 Hamilton Street, 
Allentown, Pa. 

B. Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., 901 
Hamilton Street, Allentown, Pa. 

E. (9) $204.66. 

A. Lew M. Paramore, Town House Hotel, 
Post Office Box 356, Kansas City, Kans. 

B. Mississippi Valley Association, 1978 
Railway Exchange Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

D. (6) $3,375. 


A. Joseph O. Parker, 531 Washington 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Florida Fruit & Vegetable Association, 
4401 East Colonial Drive, Orlando, Fla. 

D. (6) $625. 

A. Joseph O. Parker, 531 Washington 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Institute of American Poultry Indus- 
tries, 59 East Madison Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $562.50. E. (9) $32.38, 


18052 


A. Joseph O. Parker, 531 Washington 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. The National Grange, 744 Jackson Place 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $23.30. 

A. Lovell H. Parker, 605 Colorado Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) 8625. 

A. A. Lee Parsons, 1145 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Cotton Manufacturers Institute, 
Johnston Building, Charlotte, N. C. 

D. (6) 8350. E. (9) $221.50. 

A. Perry S. Patterson, 800 World Center 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Automatic Phonograph Manufacturers 
Association, 1603 Orrington Avenue, Evans- 
ton, Ill. 


1501 


A. James G. Patton. 

B. The Farmers’ Educational & Co-Oper- 
ative Union of America, 1575 Sherman Street, 
Denver, Colo. and 1404 New York Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,250. E. (9) $870.94. 

A. Robert T. Patton, 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

B. Shell Oil Co., 1008 West Sixth Street, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) 61.434. E. (9) $1,112.57. 

A. Paul, Weiss, Rifkind, Wharton & Garri- 
son, 575 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

B. American Heritage Publishing Co., Inc., 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. . 

E. (9) $438.81. 


1008 West Sixth 


A. Paul, Weiss, Rifkind, Wharton & Garri- 
son, 575 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

B. American Heritage Publishing Co., Inc., 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

E. (9) $181.43. 

A. Paul, Weiss, Rifkind, Wharton & Garri- 
son, 575 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

B. Saturday Review, Inc., 25 West 45th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

E. (9) $153.02. 

A. Edmund W. Pavenstedt, care of White & 
Case, 14 Wall Street, New York, N. X. 

A. Albert A. Payne, 1300 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, 1300 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $155.79. 

A. Philip C. Pendleton, Second Street Pike, 
Bryn Athyn, Pa. 

B. Family Tax Association, 1616 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

D. (6) $5,200. E. (9) $981.38. 

A. Francis E. Perkins, 21 School Street, 
Concord, N. H. 

B. Boston & Maine Railroad, North Station, 
Boston, Mass. 

A. Hugh Peterson. 

B. Georgia Power Co., 75 Marietta Street, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

D. (6) $3,750. 

A. Iris V. Peterson, 4201 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Air Line Stewards & Stewardesses As- 
sociation, Inc., 55th and Cicero Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


A. J. Hardin Peterson, 208 South Tennes- 
see, Lakeland, Fla. 

B. Florida Citrus Mutual (legislative 
fund), Lakeland, Fla. 

D. (6) $1,800. E. (9) $240.26. 
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A. J. Hardin Peterson, 208 South Tennes- 
see, Lakeland, Fla. 

B. Peoples Lobby, Inc., 2147 O Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

A. J. Hardin Peterson, 208 South Tennes- 
see, Lakeland, Fla. 

B. West Coast Inland Navigation District, 
Court House, Bradenton, Fla. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $167.35. 

A. J. E. Phillips, 225 Bush Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

B. Standard Oil Company of California, 
225 Bush Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $750. E. (9) $250. 

A. Eugene R. Pickrell, 10 East 40th Street, 
New York, N. . 

A. Albert T. Plerson, 54 Meadow Street, 
New Haven, Conn. 

B. The New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad Co., 54 Meadow Street, New Haven, 
Conn. 

D. (6) $1,169.92. E. (9) $1,264.11. 

A. Albert Pike, Jr., 488 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
488 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $67.50. 

A. James F, Pinkney, 1424 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1424 16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $76.30. 

A. T. E. Pinkston, 101 East High Street, 
Lexington, Ky. 

E. (9) $960.33. 

A. Piper & Marbury, 900 First National 
Bank Building, Baltimore, Md. 

B. The Peoples Water Service Co., 1607 
Mercantile Trust Building, Baltimore, Md. 

E. (9) $28.55. 

A. Ralph D. Pittman, 500 Wire Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. George B. Soto, 1801 Calvert Street NW., 
Washington, D. G. 

A. Plains Cotton Growers, Inc., 220-21 
Lubbock National Building., Lubbock, Tex. 


D. (6) $30,705.33. E. (9) $3,025. 


A. Kenneth M. Plaisted, 152 West Wiscon- 
sin Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 

B. National Board of Fur Farm Organiza- 
tions, Inc., 152 West Wisconsin Avenue, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

D. (6) $207.72. 

A. J. Francis Pohlhaus, 100 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. OC. 

B. National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, 20 West 40th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $765.25. 


— — 


A. James K. Polk, 40 Wall Street, New York, 


B. Consolidated Edison Company of New 
York, Inc., 4 Irving Place, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $3,525. E. (9) 8180.87. 

A. James K. Polk, 40 Wall Street, New 
York, N. T. 

B. The Western Pacific Railroad Co., 526 
Mission Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

A. Prank M. Porter, 50 West 50th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 50 West 
50th Street, New York, N. X. 


August 16 

A. Nelson J. Post, 1731 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 


1731 I Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) $22.30. 

A. Powell, Dorsey, Blum & White, 1741 
K Street NW., Washington, D. O. 

B. Committee for the Study of Revenue 
Bond Financing, 149 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y. 

D. (6) $787.50. E. (9) $7.90. 


A. Powell, Dorsey, Blum & White, 1741 K 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Securities Deal- 
ers, Inc. 


A. William I. Powell, 1110 Ring Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Independent Petroleum Association of 
America, 1110 Ring Building, Washington, 

Cc 


E. (9) $16.45. 


A. William H. Press, 1616 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Washington Board of Trade, 1616 K 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $4,800. 


A. Herman P. Pressler, Room 659 -A, Hum- 
ble Building, Houston, Tex. 

B. Humble Oil & Refining Co., Post Office 
Box 2180, Houston, Tex. 


A. Allen I. Pretzman, 150 East Broad 
Street. Columbus, Ohio. 

B. Scioto-Sandusky Conservancy District, 
150 East Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio. 

D. (6) $468.32. E. (9) $234.83. 

A. Harry E. Proctor, 319 Investment Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Oliver & Donnally, 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


319 Investment 


A. Public Information Committee of the 
Cotton Industries, 304 Empire Bank Build- 
ing, Dallas, Tex. 

A. Ganson Purcell, 910 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Insular Lumber Co., 1406 Locust Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

E. (9) 83.75. 

A. Purcell & Nelson, 910 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Detroit Bakery Employers’ Council, 2901 
Grand River Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

E. (9) $44.84. 

A. Purcell & Nelson, 910 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Government Development Bank for 
Puerto Rico. 

E. (9) $80.03. 

A. Alexander Purdon, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Committee of American Steamship 
Lines, 1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

D. (6) $937.50. E. (9) $224.45. 


A. C. J. Putt, 920 Jackson Street, Topeka, 
Kans. 

B. The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way Co., 920 Jackson Street, Topeka, Kans, 

E. (9) $770.32. 


A. Luke C. Quinn, Jr., 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Cancer Society, Arthritis & 
Rheumatism Foundation, United Cerebral 
Palsy Associations, National Multiple Sclerosis 
Society, New York, N. Y.; National Committee 
for Research in Neurological Disorders, Asso- 
ciation of American Medical Colleges, Evans- 


ton, III. 
D. (6) $15,749.99. E. (9) $6,547.88. 


1958 


A. Alex Radin, 1025 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Public Power Association, 
1025 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. O. 

D. (6) $311.52. 


A. Mrs. Richard G. Radue, 3406 Quebec 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Congress of Parents & Teach- 
ers, 700 North Rush Street, Chicago, II. 


A. Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 
401 Third Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. Alan T. Rains, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United Fresh Fruit & Vegetable Asso- 
ciation, 777 14th Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

E. (9) $1,548.89. 


A. Donald J. Ramsey, 1612 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Silver Users Association, 1612 I Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $425. E. (9) $82.14. 
A. Thomas M. Raysor, 1366 National Press 
Building, Washington, D. C. 
A. Sydney C. Reagan, 
Drive, Dallas, Tex. 

B. Southwestern Peanut Shellers Associa- 
tion, Box 48, Durant, Okla. 

D. (6) $150. E. (9) $520.33. 

A. Joseph H. Ream, 1735 De Sales Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc., 
485 Madison Avenue, New York, N. . 

E. (9) $62.85. 


3840 Greenbrier 


A. Stanley Rector, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Unemployment Benefit Advisors, Inc. 

D. (6) $1,000. 


Hotel Washington, 


A. Otle M. Reed, 1107 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Creameries Association, 817 
New York Building, St. Paul, Minn. 

D. (6) $1,875. E. (9) $1,773.42. 

A. William T. Reed, 11 Fourth Street SE., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Standard Oil Co., 910 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $280. 

A. J. B. Reeves, Ninth and Jackson, Topeka, 
Kans. 

B. The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way Co., Ninth and Jackson, Topeka, Kans. 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

E. (9) $573.52. 

A. George L. Reid, Jr., 1424 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1424 16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $799.99. E. (9) $101.95. 

A. James Francis Reilly, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Potomac Electric Power Co., 929 E 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $8,000. E. (9) $225. 

A. Regular Common Carrier Conference of 
American Trucking Associations, Inc., 1424 
16 Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $8,735.89. E. (9) $735.89. 


A. Louis H. Renfrow, 
Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

B. Thirty-one producers of bituminous 
coal. 

D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $7,278.56. 


1000 Connecticut 
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A. Reserve Officers Association of the 
United States, 2517 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C, 


A. Retired Officers Association, 1616 I Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $48,566.06. 

A. Retirement Federation of Civil Service 
Employees of the United States Government, 
900 F Street NW., Room 906, Washington, 
D. C. 

D. (6) $11,189. E. (9) $7,229.44. 


A. Hubert M. Rhodes, 740 11th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Credit Union National Association, Inc., 
1617 Sherman Avenue, Madison, Wis. 

D. (6) $575. E. (9) $7.90, 


A. Thomas E. Rhodes, 219 Southern Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Sigfried Olsen, 1 Drumm Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

A. Roland Rice, 618 Perpetual Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Regular Common Carrier Conference of 
American Trucking Associations, Inc., 1424 
16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,125. 


A. Theron Jennings Rice, 1615 H Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, 1615 H Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. Harry H. Rieck, Preston, Md. 
B. National Association of Soil Conserva- 
tion Districts, League City, Tex. 


A. Siert F. Riepma, Munsey Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Margarine Man- 
ufacturers. 

A. John J. Riggle, 744 Jackson Place NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 744 Jackson Place NW., Washington, 
D.C, 

D. (6) $3,024.96. 

A. George D. Riley, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $3,029. E. (9) $493.05. 

A. John J. Riley, 1128 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Bottlers of Carbonated Bever- 
ages, 1128 16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. H. J. Ripp, 811 North 22d Street, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway & Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express, & Station 
Employes, 1015 Vine Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

D. (6) $875. E. (9) $684.45. 


A. E. W. Rising, 328 Pennsylvania Avenue 
SE., Washington, D. C. 

B. Western Sugar Beet Growers Associa- 
tion, Post Office Box 742, Great Falls, Mont. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $423.60. 


A. William Neale Roach, 1424 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1424 16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $523.56. 


A. Paul H. Robbins, 2029 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Society of Professional Engi- 
neers, 2029 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $250. 
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A. Frank L. Roberts, 1700 K Street NW., 
Suite 1306, Washington, D. C. 

B. Chrysler Corp., 341 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue, Detroit, Mich. 

D. (6) $250. E. (9) $100. 


A. Charles A. Robinson, Jr., 2000 Florida 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D. ©. 

D. (6) $53.50. 


A. Edward O. Rodgers, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Air Transport Associatior. of America, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. O. 

D. (6) $950. E. (9) 862.55. 


A. Frank W. Rogers, Suite 801, 1701 K 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Western Oil & Gas Association, 609 
South Grand Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $4,213.50. 

A. Watson Rogers, 1916 M Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Food Brokers Association, 1916 
M Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,000. 


A. George B. Roscoe, 1200 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Electrical Contractors Asso- 
ciation, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 


A. Royall, Koegel, Harris & Caskey, Wire 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. National Tax Equality Association, 231 
South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $3,087.60. E. (9) $1,038.78. 

A. Royall, Koegel, Harris & Caskey, 500 
Wire Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Rayon Staple Fiber Producers Associa- 
tion, 7319 Empire State Building, New York, 
N.. 

D. (6) 89,035. E. (9) 8929.59. 

A. Robert M. Ruddick, 738 Shoreham 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. United Air Lines, 5959 South Cicero 
Avenue, Chicago, II. 

A. John Forney Rudy, 902 Ring Building, 
Washington, D. O. 

B. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Akron, Ohio. 


Co., 


A. Albert R. Russell, 1918 North Parkway, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 9905, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $630. E. (9) $114.64. 


A. Francis M. Russell, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Broadcasting Co., Inc., 1625 
K Street NW., Washington, D. C., and afili- 
ated companies. 

A. Horace Russell, 221 North La Salle 
Street, Chicago, III. 

B. United States Savings & Loan League, 
221 North La Salle Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $481.25. 

A. M. O. Ryan, 777 14th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. O. 

B. American Hotel Association, 221 West 
57th Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $412.25. 

A. William H. Ryan, Room 303, 1029 Ver- 
mont Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Distriet Lodge, No. 44, International 
Association of Machinists, Room 303, 1029 
Vermont Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $2,988.18. E. (9) $60. 


18054 


A. Robert A. Saltzstein, 508 Wyatt Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Associated Business Publications, 205 
East 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $4,375. E. (9) $186.75. 


A. Robert A. Saltzstein, 508 Wyatt Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Smaller Magazines Postal Committee, 
Post Office Box 975, New Canaan, Conn. 

D. (6) $750. E. (9) $58.80. 

A. Kimball Sanborn, 4000 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Boston & Maine Railroad, Boston, Mass. 

E. (9) $583.33. 


A. L. R. Sanford, 21 West Street, New York, 
N. Y. 

B. Shipbuilders Council of America, 21 
West Street, New York, N. Y. 


A. Harrison Sasscer, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Division of Legislation and Federal Re- 
lations of the National Education Association 
of the United States, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) 8161.40. 


A. Satterlee, Warfield & Stephens, 460 Park 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

B. American Nurses’ Association, 2 Park 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $74.01. 

A. O. H. Saunders, 1616 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Retired Officers Association, 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,350. 


1616 I 


A. Henry P. Schmidt. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway & Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express & Station 
Employees, 1015 Vine Street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

D. (6) $725. E. (9) $545.61. 

A. Schoene & Kramer, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Rallway Labor Executives’ Association, 
401 Third Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

A. C. E. Schwab, Box 29, Kellogg, Idaho. 

B. Emergency Lead-Zine Committee, 1102 
Ring Building, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $5,595. E. (9) $9,595. 

A. J. A. Schwab, 1223 Pennsylvania Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. The Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 6 Penn 
Center Plaza, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. Seaboard & Western Airlines, Inc., 80 
Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 

E. (9) $450. 

A. Durward Seals, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United Fresh Fruit & Vegetable Associa- 
tion, 777 14th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

A. Hollis M. Seavey, 532 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Clear Channel Broadcasting Service, 
532 Shoreham Building, Washington, D. C. 

A. Harry See, 401 Third Street NW., Wash- 

D.C. 
B. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 
E. (9) $92.50. 


A. Fred G. Seig, 944 Transportation Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D. C. 


A. Leo Seybold, 1000 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 
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B. Air Transport Association of America, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $1,125. E. (9) $74.45. 


A. Alvin Shapiro, 1701 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Merchant Marine Institute, 
Inc., 1701 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
and 11 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) 81,500. E. (9) $224.36, 


A. Sharp & Bogan, 1108 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Importers of Brass & Copper 
Mill Products, Inc., 501 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $139.75. E. (9) $46.91. 


A. Sharp & Bogan, 1108 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Imported Hardwood Plywood Associa- 
tion, Inc., San Francisco, Calif.; Plywood 
Group, National Council of American Im- 
porters, New York, N. V., and American Asso- 
ciation of Hardwood Plywood Users, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


D. (6) $3,333. E. (9) $6,095.35. 


A. Sharp & Bogan, 1108 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. Scandinavian Fur Farm Organizations. 


A. James R. Sharp, 1108 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Importers of Brass & Copper 
Mili Products, Inc., 501 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 


A. James R. Sharp, 1108 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Imported Hardwood Plywood Associa- 
tion, Inc., San Francisco, Calif.; Plywood 
Group, National Council of American Im- 
porters, New York, N. Y., and American Asso- 
ciation of Hardwood Plywood Users, Wash- 
ington, D. OC. 


A. James R. Sharp, 1108 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. Scandinavian Fur Farm Organizations. 


A. A. Manning Shaw, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Brown & Lund, 1625 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

D. (6) $893. 


A. George F. Shea, 930 Tower Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. George B. Soto, 1801 Calvert Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

A. Leander I. Shelley, 30 Broad Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

B. American Association of Port Authori- 
ties, Inc., Washington, D. C. and Airport 
Operators Council, Inc., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,041.65. E. (9) $382.38. 


A. Bruce E. Shepherd, 488 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. V. 

B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
488 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $150. 


A. Laurence P. Sherfy, 1102 Ring Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,250. 

A. W. Lee Shield, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Life Convention, 230 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $475.64. E. (9) $14.85. 


August 16 


A. Richard C. Shipman. 

B. The Farmers’ Educational & Co-Oper- 
ative Union of America, 1404 New York 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. O. 

D. (6) $753.20. E. (9) $156.55. 

A. Robert L. Shortle, 
Building, New Orleans, La. 

B. Mississippi Valley Association, 1978 
Railway Exchange Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

D. (6) $2,750. E. (9) $271.99. 

A. Charles B. Shuman, Merchandise Mart 
Plaza, Chicago, III. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $625. 


801 International 


A. Silver Users Association, 1612 I Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) 8433. E. (9) $855.34. 

A. Leonard L. Silverstein, 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Women’s & 


Children’s Apparel Salesmen, Inc., Atlanta, 
Ga, 


1100 Bowen 


A. Six Agency Committee, 
Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 
E. (9) $3,241.70. 


909 South 


A. Stephen Slipher, 812 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. United States Savings & Loan League, 
221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $1,687.50. E. (9) $28.15. 


A. Smaller Magazines Postal Committee, 
Post Office Box 975, New Canaan, Conn. 
D. (6) $1,052.50. E. (9) $3,899.37. 


A. Elizabeth A. Smart, 144 Constitution 
Avenue NE., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Woman's Christian Temper- 
anoe Union,. 1730 Chicago Avenue, Evanston, 
11. 


D. (6) $606.12. E. (9) 6258.57. 

A. T. W. Smiley, 135 East Eleventh Place, 
Chicago, III. 

B. Illinois Railroad Association, 33 South 
Clark Street, Chicago, III. 

E. (9) $1,805.74. 


A. Charles M. Smith, 740 11th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Credit Union National Association, Inc., 
1617 Sherman Avenue, Madison, Wis. 

D. (6) $480. E. (9) $18.30. 


A. Fred Smith & Co., Inc., 588 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 

B. Edward Mallinckrodt, Jr., 16 West More- 
land Place, St. Louis, Mo. 

D. (6) $6,288.23. 


A. Harold Arden Smith, 605 West Olympic 
Boulevard, Los Angeles, Zalif. 

B. Standard Oil Company of California, 
225 Bush Street, San Francisco, Calif, 

D. (6) $250. E. (9) $90. 


A. James R. Smith, 719 Omaha National 
Bank Building, Omaha, Nebr. 

B. Mississippi Valley Association, 1978 Raile 
way Exchange Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

D. (6) $3,750. 

A. Lloyd W. Smith, 416 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
Co., 547 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 
III., and Great Northern Railway Co., 175 
East Fourth Street, St. Paul, Minn. 

D. (6) $4,257, 


A. Wallace M. Smith, 425 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 


1958 


B. American Mutual Insurance Alliance, 20 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Il. 


A. Lyle O. Snader, 944 Transportation 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,175.24. E. (9) $367.50. 


A. Edward F. Snyder, 104 C Street NE., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Friends Committee on National Legisla- 
tion, 104 C Street NE., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,080.99. 

A. J. D. Snyder, 1150 La Salle Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

B. Illinois Railroad Asosciation, 33 South 
Clark Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $825. E. (9) $71.74. x 


A. J. R. Snyder, 401 Third Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
B. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 


A. Marvin J. Sonosky, 1028 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. J. Taylor Soop., 401 Third Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, 330 South Wells Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $722.96. 

A. W. Byron Sorrell, 1028 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Mobilehome Dealers National Associa- 
tion, 39 South La Salle Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $569.90. 

A. Southern States Industrial Council, 1103 
Stahlman Building, Nashville, Tenn. 

D. (6) $18,184.30. E. (9) $25,440.31. 

A. W. W. Spear, Fremont, Nebr. 

B. Standard Oil Co., 910 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $900. E. (9) $354.63. 

A, Lyndon Spencer, 305 Rockefeller Build- 
ing, Cleveland, Ohio. 

B. Lake Carriers’ Association, 305 Rocke- 
feller Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

A. Thomas G. Stack, 1104 West 104th Place, 
Chicago, III. 

B. National Railroad Pension Forum, Inc., 
1104 West 104th Place, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $1,800. E. (9) $6,894.67. 

A. Howard M. Starling, 837 Washington 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Association of Casualty & Surety Com- 
panies, 60 John Street, New York, N. L. 

D. (6) $150. E. (9) $7.50. 

A. Raymond E. Steele, 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

E. (9) $1,452.28. 

A. Mrs. Nell F. Stephens, Post Office Box 
6234, Northwest Station, Washington, D. C. 

A. Russell R. Stephens, 900 F Street NW., 
Washington, D. O. 

B. American Federation of Technical Engi- 
neers, 900 F Street NW., Washington, D. C, 

D. (6) $240. E. (9) $20. 

A. Herman Sternstein, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. O. David Zimring, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

A. B. H. Steuerwald, 401 Third Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen of 
America, 503 Wellington Avenue, Chicago, Ill, 


National Press 
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A. Stevenson, Paul, Rifkind, Wharton & 
Garrison, 1614 I Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

B. Ampex Corp., Redwood City, Calif. 

E. (9) $1.20. 


A. Stevenson, Paul, Rifkind, Wharton & 
Garrison, 1614 1 Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. N. R. Caine & Co., 40 Exchange Place, 
New York, N. Y. 


A. Stevenson, Paul, Rifkind, Wharton & 
Garrison, 1614 1 Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

B. Howard F. Knipp, 3401 South Hanover 
Street, Baltimore, Md. 


A. Stevenson, Paul, Rifkind, Wharton & 
Garrison, 1614 I Street NW., Washington, 
D. OC. 

B. National Committee for Insurance 
Taxation, The Hay-Adams House, Washing - 
ton, D. C. 

D. (6) 84,287.50. E. (9) 863.78. 


A. Charles T. Stewart, 1300 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, 36 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
III. 

D. (6) $1,500. 

A. Erskine Stewart, 1028 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Council on Business Mail, Inc., 
1028 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

E. (9) 835.55. 


A. Nelson A. Stitt. 1000 Connecticut Ave- 
nue, Washington, D. C. 

B. United States-Japan Trade Council, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $50. 


A. Edwin L. Stoll, 1300 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, 36 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
III. 

D. (6) $1,125. 

A. Joseph M. Stone, 621 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Local 1, AFSCME, National Press Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

A. W. S. Story, 1729 H Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Institute of Scrap Iron & Steel, Inc., 
1729 H Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $1.25. 


A. Sterling F. Stoudenmire, Jr., 61 St. 
Joseph Street, Mobile, Ala. 

B. Waterman Steamship Corp., 61 St. Jo- 
seph Street, Mobile, Ala. 

D. (6) $1,250. E. (9) $184.79. 

A. Francis W. Stover, 610 Wire Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States. 

D. (6) $1,625. E. (9) 8100.95. 

A. O. R. Strackbein, 815 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,691.36. 


A. O. R. Strackbein, 815 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $625. 


A. O. R. Strackbein, 815 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $5,000. 


A. Strasser, Spiegelberg, Fried & Frank, 
1700 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. Blackfeet Tribe, Browning, Mont. 


18055 


A. Strasser, Spiegelberg, Fried & Frank, 
1700 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. The Hualapai Tribe of the Hualapal 
Reservation, Peach Springs, Ariz. 


A. Strasser, Spiegelberg, Fried & Frank, 
1700 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Laguna Pueblo of New Mexico, Laguna, 
N. Mex. 


A. Strasser, Spiegelberg, Fried & Frank, 
1700 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Boating Association, 1521 
Hennepin Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 


A. Strasser, Spiegelberg, Fried & Frank, 
1700 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. The Nez Perce Tribe, Lapwai, Idaho. 


A. Strasser, Spiegelberg, Fried & Frank, 
1700 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. The Oglala Sioux Tribe of the Pine 
Ridge Reservation, Pine Ridge, S. Dak. 


A. Strasser, Spiegelberg, Fried & Frank, 
1700 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. The San Carlos Apache Tribe, San Car- 
los, Ariz. 


A. Norman Strunk, 221 North La Salle 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

B. United States Savings & Loan League, 
221 North La Salle Street, Chicago, II. 

D. (6) $950. E. (9) $70.32. 


A. William L. Sturdevant, Jr., 8300 Bur- 
dette Road, Bethesda, Md. 

B. National Counsel Associates, 211 Wyatt 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,300. 

A. Arthur Sturgis, Jr., 1145 19th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Retail Federation, 1145 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $211.40. E. (9) $26.55. 


A. J. E. Sturrock, Box 2084, Capitol Sta- 
tion, Austin, Tex. 

B. Texas Water Conservation Association, 
Box 2084, Capitol Station, Austin, Tex. 

D. (6) $1,800. E. (9) $1,158.41. 


A. Joseph Monroe Sullivan, 1000 Connect- 
icut Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Committee of American Steamship 
Lines, 1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

D. (6) $468.75. E. (9) $112.94. 


A. Frank L. Sundstrom, 350 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

B. Schenley Industries, Inc., 350 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 

A. Noble J. Swearingen, 1790 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 

B. National Tuberculosis Association, 1790 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $475. E. (9) $194.24. 

A. Charles P. Taft, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Legislative Committee of the Commit- 
tee for a National Trade Policy, Inc., 1025 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $2,600. E. (9) $239.36. 

A. Glenn J. Talbott. 

B. The Farmers’ Educational & Co-Oper- 
ative Union of America, 1404 New York Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. and 1575 Sher- 
man Street, Denver, Colo. 

D. (6) $175. E. (9) $211.98. 


A, Edward D. Taylor, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D. O. 

B. Office Equipment Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, 777 14th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
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A. Texas Water Conservation Association, 
Box 2084, Capitol Station, Austin, Tex. 

D. (6) $4,100. E. (9) $5,159.17. 

A. Christy Thomas and Barry Sullivan, 536 
Washington Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. The National Association of River and 
Harbor Contractors, 15 Park Row, New York, 


2 
D. (6) 8650. E. (9) 8181.74. 


A. J. Woodrow Thomas, 806 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Trans World Airlines, Inc., 10 Richards 
Road, Kansas City, Mo. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $218.58. 

A. Oliver A. Thomas, 
Street, Reno, Nev. 

B. Nevada Railroad Association, 125 North 
Center Street, Reno, Nev.; Southern Pacific 
Co.; Western Pacific Railroad; Union Pacific 
Railroad Co. 

D. (6) $525. E. (9) $1,782.35. 


125 North Center 


A. Julia C. Thompson, 711 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Nurses’ Association, Inc., 2 
Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $1,593.42. 


A. Eugene M. Thoré, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
488 Madison Avenue, New York, N Y. 

D. (6) $2,250. E. (9) $63.24. 

A.G. D. Tilghman, 1604 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Disabled Officers Association, 
Street NW , Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,187.33. E. (9) $5. 


A. William H. Tinney, 1223 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D. ©. 

B. The Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 6 Penn 
Center Plaza, Philadelphia, Pa, 


1604 K 


A. M. S. Tisdale, 4200 Cathedral Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Armed Services Committee, Chamber of 
Commerce, Vallejo, Solano County, Calif. 

D. (6) $295. E. (9) $289.56. 

A. Tobacco Associates, Inc., 1025 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D C. 

E. (9) $2,931. 

A. H. Willis Tobler, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 
1731 I Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $2,418.75. E. (9) $242.26. 

A. John H. Todd, 1085 Shrine Building, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

B. National Cotton Compress & Cotton 
Warehouse Association, 1085 Shrine Building, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


1731 I Street NW., 


A. F. Gerald Toye, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. General Electric Co., 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $166.85. 


570 Lexington 


A. Transportation Association of America, 
6 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


A. Richard S. Tribbe, 1508 Merchants Bank 
Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 

B. Associated Railways of Indiana, 1508 
Merchants Bank Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. Matt Triggs, 425 13th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 
2300 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $1,537.50. E. (9) $84.55. 
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A. Glenwood S. Troop, Jr., 812 Pennsyl- 
vania Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. United States Savings & Loan League, 
221 North La Salle Street, Chicago, II. 

D. (6) $875. E. (9) $60.75. 


A. J. T. Trullinger, National Bank of Com- 
merce Building, Olympia, Wash. 

B. General Petroleum Corp., 612 South 
Flower Street, Los Angeles, Calif.; Richfield 
Oil Co., 555 South Flower Street, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Shell Oil Co., Shell Building, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.; Standard Oil Company of Cali- 
fornia, 225 Bush Street, San Francisco, Calif.; 
Tidewater Oil Co., 79 New Montgomery Street, 
San Francisco, Calif.; Union Oil Company of 
California, 617 West 7th Street, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

E. (9) $16.85. 

A. Stanley R. Tupper, 154 State Street, Au- 
gusta, Maine. 

B. Boston & Maine Railroad, North Station, 
Boston, Mass. 

D. (6) $750. E. (9) $461.35. 

A. Harold J. Turner, Henry Building, Port- 
land, Oreg. 

B. Spokane, Portland & Seattle Railway 
Co., Southern Pacific Co., Union Pacific Rail- 
road Co., Henry Building, Portland, Oreg. 

A. William S. Tyson, 736 Bowen Building, 
821 15th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Local No, 30, Canal Zone Pilots, I. O. 
M. M. & P., Post Office Box 601, Balboa, C. Z. 

E. (9) $88.65. 

A. Lewis H. Ulman, 1001 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C., and 195 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. 

B. American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
195 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $2,250. 

A. Union Producing Co. and United Gas 
Pipe Line Co., 1525 Fairfield Avenue, Shreve- 
port, La. 

A. United Cerebral Palsy Associations, 321 
West 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 

E. (9) $1,356.53. 

A. United States Citizens’ 
Box 354, Balboa, C. Z. 

D. (6) $242.65. E. (9) $141.59. 


Association, 


A. United States-Japan Trade Council, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $390.98. E. (9) $390.98. 


A. United States Savings & Loan League, 
221 North La Salle Street, Chicago, III. 

E. (9) 815,529.37. 

A. George J. VanLink, 323 South Main, 
Columbia, III. 

B. International Brotherhood of Firemen 
& Oilers, 100 Indiana Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. OC. 

D. (6) $1,163. 

A. Vegetable Growers Association of Amer- 
ica, 528 Mills Building, Washington, D. C. 

E. (9) $186.80. 


A. Velsicol Chemical Corp., 897 National 
Press Building, Washington, D. C. 
E. (9) $3,525. 


— 


A. Velsicol International, C. A., 897 Na- 
tional Press Building, Washington, D. C. 


A. Richard E. Vernor, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Life Convention, 230 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) 6388.58. 


August 16 


A. L. T. Vice, 1700 K Street NW., Washing - 
ton, D.C. 

B. Standard Oil Company of California, 
1700 K Street NW., Washington, D. O. 

D. (6) 8420. E. (9) $273.75, 


A. R. K. Vinson, 1346 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Machinery Dealers National Associa- 
tion, 1346 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


A. Carl M. Walker, 1731 I Street NW., Wash - 
ington, D. C. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 
1731 I Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $250. E. (9) $122.70. 

A. Paul, H. Walker, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
488 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $198.33. E. (9) $3.42. 


A. Stephen M. Walter, 1200 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C 


D. (6) $179.25. E. (9) $25.45. 


A. Thomas G. Walters, 100 Indiana Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) 83,000. 

A. Charles A. Washer, 1145 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Retail Federation, 1145 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $92.30. 

A. Washington Board of Trade, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


1616 K 


A. Washington Home Rule Committee, Inc., 
924 14th Street NW., Washington, D. O. 

D. (6) $1,884.39, E. (9) $1,053.23. 

A. Vincent T. Wasilewski, 1771 N Street 
NW., Washington, D. OC. 

B. National Association of Broadcasters, 
1771 N Street NW., Washington, D. O. 

A. Jeremiah C. Waterman, 165 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 

B. Southern Pacific Co., 165 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 

D. (6) $6,925.74. E. (9) $85.19. 


A. Waterways Council Opposed to Regula- 
tion Extension, 21 West Street, New York, 
N. Y. 

D. (6) $13,490. E. (9) $7,156.23. 


A. J. R. Watson, Room No. 1, I. C. R. R. 
Passenger Station, Jackson, Miss. 

B. Mississippi Railroad Association, Room 
No. 1, I. C. R. R. Passenger Station, Jackson, 
Miss 


E. (9) $968.42. 

A. Watters & Donovan, 161 William Street, 
New York City, N. Y. 

B. New York & New Jersey Dry Dock As- 
sociation, 161 William Street, New York City, 
N. Y. 

D. (6) $3,750. 


A. William H. Webb, 1028 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D, C. 

B. National Rivers & Harbors Congress, 
1028 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

D. (6) $1,836.51. E. (9) $445.04. 


A. E. E. Webster, 401 Third Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees, 12050 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, 
Mich. 

D. (6) $1,657.81. 


1958 


A. William E. Welsh, 697 National Press 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. National Reclamation Association, 697 
National Press Building, Washington, D. G. 

D. (6) $3,750. E. (9) $173.32. 


A. West Coast Inland Navigation District, 
Court House, Bradenton, Fla. 
E. (9) $1,236.89. 


A. Western States Meat Packers Associa- 
tion, Inc., 604 Mission Street, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

D. (6) $23,306.02. E. (9) $701.50. 


A. George Y. Wheeler II, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Radio Corporation of America, 1625 K 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. Wherry Housing Association, 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
E. (9) $9,843.83. 


1737 H 


A. Carroll M. White, 737 Warner Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Special Industrial Radio Service As- 
sociation, 737 Warner Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

A. J. M. White. 

B. Railroads in North Carolina. 


A. Richard P. White, 635 Southern Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. American Association of Nurserymen, 
635 Southern Building, Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $3,750. E. (9) $94.03. 


A. Whiteford, Hart, Carmody & Wilson, 

815 15th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. The American Humane Association. 
D. (6) $1,249.98. 


A. H. Leigh Whitelaw, 60 East 42d Street, 
New York, N. L. 

B. Gas Appliance Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Inc., 60 East 42d Street, New York, 
N. V. 


A. Louis E. Whyte, 918 16th Street NW., 
Suit 501. Washington, D. C. 

B. Independent Natural Gas Association 
of America, 918 16th Street NW., Suite 501, 
Washington, D. C. 

A. Warren E. Whyte, 535 North Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, III. 

B. American Medical Association, 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago II. 

D. (6) $1,218. E. (9) $166,35. 
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A. Claude C. Wild, Jr., 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Mid-Continent Oil & Gas Association, 
300 Tulsa Building, Tulsa, Okla. 

D. (6) $450. E. (9) $50. 


A. Albert E. Wilkinson, 417 Investment 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. The Anaconda Co., 616 Hennessy Build- 
ing, Butte, Mont. 

E. (9) $628.46. 

A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 744 Jack- 
son Place NW., Washington, D. O. 
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B. Arapahoe Tribe of Indians, Wind River 
Reservation, Fort Washakie, Wyo. 
E. (9) $64.73. 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 744 Jack- 
son Place NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. The Confederated Salish and Kootenai 
Tribes of the Flathead Reservation, Mont. 

E. (9) $3. 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 744 Jack- 
son Place NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Klamath Indian Tribe, 
Agency, Oreg. 

E. (9) $125.79. 


Klamath 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 744 Jack- 
son Place NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Menominee Tribe of Indians, Menomi- 
nee Indian Reservation, Kashena, Wis. 

E. (9) $247.66. 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 744 Jack- 
son Place NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Quinaielt Indian Tribe, Taholah, Wash. 

E. (9) $1.20. 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 744 Jack- 
son Place NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Spokane Indian Tribe, Wellpinit, Wash. 

E. (9) $3.38. 


A. Franz O. Willenbucher, 1616 I Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Retired Officers Association, 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $2,250. 


1616 I 


A. Edward Brown Williams, 411 Washing- 
ton Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. United Fresh Fruit & Vegetable Asso- 
ciation, the Wyatt Building, Washington, 
D. C. 

D. (6) $5,100. 


A. John C. Williamson, 1300 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, 1300 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

D. (6) $3,200. E. (9) $599.65. 


A. James L. Wilmeth, 3027 North Broad 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

B. National Council of the Junior Order of 
United American Mechanics of the United 
States of North America. 


A. E. Raymond Wilson, 104 C Street NE., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Friends Committee on National Legisla- 
tion, 104 C Street NE., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,246.16. 


A. John J. Wilson, 815 15th Street NW., 


Washington, D. C. 

B. Whiteford, Hart, Carmody & Wilson, 
815 15th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $1,249.98. 

A. W. E. Wilson, 1525 Fairfield Avenue, 
Shreveport, La, 

B. Union Producing Co., 1525 Fairfield Ave- 
nue, Shreveport, La. and United Gas Pipe 
Line Co., 1525 Fairfield Avenue, Shreveport, 
La. 
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A. Everett T. Winter, 1978 Railway Ex- 
change Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

B. Mississippi Valley Association, 1978 
Railway Exchange Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

D. (6) $4,125. E. (9) $477.69. 

A. Theodore Wiprup, 1718 M Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. The Medical Society of the District of 
Columbia, 1718 M Street NW., Washington, 
D. G. 


A. Frank G. Wollney, 59 East Madison 
Street, Chicago, III. 

B. Institute of American Poultry Indus- 
tries, 59 East Madison Street, Chicago, II. 

D. (6) $290. E. (9) $97.40. 

A. Wood, King & Dawson, 48 Wall Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

B. Committee for Broadening Commercial 
Bank Participation in Public Financing, 50 
South La Salle Street, Chicago, III. 

A. Wood, King & Dawson, 48 Wall Street, 
New York, N. L. 

B. Committee for Broadening Commercial 
Bank Participation in Public Financing, 50 
South La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

A. Walter F. Woodul, 1828 Bank of the 
Southwest Building, Houston, Tex. 

B. Angelina & Neches River RR. Co., Keitys, 
Tex., et al. 

D. (6) $6,450.75. E. (9) $1,572.14. 

A. Walter F. Woodul, 1828 Bank of South- 
west Building, Houston, Tex. 

B. Humble Oil & Refining Co., Houston, 
Tex. 

D. (6) 81,281.35. E. (9) $1,222.65. 

A. Frank K. Woolley, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D. ©. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 2300 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,662.50. E. (9) $80.04. 

A. Edward W. Wootton, 1100 National Press 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Wine Institute, 717 Market Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

A. Donald A. Young, 1615 H Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America. 

A. J. Banks Young, 1200 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 9905, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $1,680. 


A. Gordon K. Zimmerman, 744 Jackson 
Place NW., Washington, D. C. 
B. The National Grange, 
Place NW., Washington, D. C. 
D. (6) $3,000. 
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A. O. David Zimring, 11 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago, Ill. and 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway & Motor Coach Employees 
of America. 
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REGISTRATIONS 


The following registrations were submitted for the period from April 21, 1958, to July 20, 1958, inclusive. 


(Note.—The form used for registration is reproduced below. In the interest of economy in the Recorp, questions are not 
repeated, only the essential answers are printed, and are indicated by their respective letter and number.) 


Fite Two Copies WITH THE SECRETARY OF THE SENATE AND FILE THREE COPIES WITH THE CLERK OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES: 
This page (page 1) is designed to supply identifying data; and page 2 (on the back of this page) deals with financial data. 
PLACE an “X” BELOW THE APPROPRIATE LETTER OR FIGURE IN THE Box AT THE RIGHT OF THE “REPORT” HEADING BELOW: 
“PRELIMINARY” REPORT (“Registration”): To “register,” place an “X” below the letter P“ and fill out page 1 only. 


“QUARTERLY” Report: To indicate which one of the four calendar quarters is covered by this Report, place an “X” below the appropriate 
figure. Fill out both page 1 and page 2 and as many additional pages as may be required. The first additional page should be num- 
bered as page 3.“ and the rest of such pages should be 4,“ “5,” “6,” etc. Preparation and filing in accordance with instructions will 
accomplish compliance with all quarterly reporting requirements of the Act. 


. 


Nore on Item A“. — (a) IN GENERAL. This Report“ form may be used by either an organization or an individual, as follows: 

(i) “Employee”.—To file as an “employee”, state (in Item B!) the name, address, and nature of business of the “employer”. (If the 
“employee” is a firm [such as a law firm or public relations firm], partners and salaried staff members of such firm may join in 
filing a Report as an “employee”.) 

(ii) “Employer”.—To file as an “employer”, write “None” in answer to Item “B”. 

(b) Separate Reports. An agent or employee should not attempt to combine his Report with the employer's Report: 

(i) Employers subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are 
filed by their agents or employees. 

(ii) Employees subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are 
filed by their employers. 


A. ORGANIZATION OR INDIVIDUAL FILING: 
1. State name, address, and nature of business. 


August 16 


REPORT 
PURSUANT TO FEDERAL REGULATION OF LOBBYING ACT 


(Mark one square only) 


2. If this Report is for an Employer, list names or agen: 
who will file Reports for this Guset. ae ee 
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NOTE on ITEM B“ — Reports by Agents or Employees. An employee is to file, each quarter, as many Reports as he has employers, except 
that: (a) If a particular undertaking is jointly financed by a group of employers, the group is to be considered as one employer, but all 
members of the ground are to be named, and the contribution of each member is to be specified; (b) if the work is done in the interest of 
one person but payment therefor is made by another, a single Report—naming both persons as employers“ —is to be filed each quarter. 


B. Emp.orer.—State name, address, and nature of business. If there is no employer, write None.“ 


Norte on Irem “C”.—(a) The expression “in connection with legislative interests,” as used in this Report, means “in connection with 
attempting, directly or indirectly, to influence the passage or defeat of legislation.” The term ‘legislation’ means bills, resolutions. amend- 
ments, nominations, and other matters pending or proposed in either House of Congress, and includes any other matter which may be the 
subject of action by sara . 19 1 2 6 

b) Before undertaking any activities in connection w. e ative interests, organizations and individuals 
Act 2 required to file a “Preliminary” Report (Registration). subject to the Lobbying 

(e) After beginning such activities, they must file a “Quarterly” Report at the end of each calendar quarter in which they have either 

received or expended anything of value in connection with legislative interests. 


C. LEGISLATIVE INTERESTS, AND PUBLICATIONS in connection therewith: 


1. State approximately how long legisla- 2. State the general legislative interests of 3. In the case of those publications which the 


tive interests are to continue. If receipts 
and expenditures in connection with 
legislative interests have terminated, 
place an “X” in the box at the 
[| left, so that this Office will no 
longer expect to receive Reports. 


the person filing and set forth the specific 
legislative interests by reciting: (a) Short 
titles of statutes and bills; (b) House and 
Senate numbers of bills, where known; (c) 
citations of statutes, where known; (d) 
whether for or against such statutes and 
bills. 


person filing has caused to be issued or dis- 
tributed in connection with legislative in- 
terests, set forth: (a) Description, (b) quan- 
tity distributed, (c) date of distribution, (d) 
name of printer or publisher (if publications 
were paid for by person filing) or name of 


eg (if publications were received as a 


(Answer items 1, 2,and 3 in the space below. Attach additional pages if more space is needed) 


4. If this is a “Preliminary” Report (Registration) rather than a “Quarterly” Report, state below what the nature and amount of antici- 
mje expenses will be; and if for an agent or employee, state also what the daily, monthly, or annual rate of compensation is to be. 


this is a “Quarterly” Report, disregard this item C4“ and fill out item D“ and “E” 
combine a “Preliminary” Report (Registration) with a “Quarterly” Report.< 


on the back of this page. 


Do not attempt to 


AFFIDAVIT 
[Omitted in printing] 
PAGE 1< 


1958 


A. Aircraft Service Association. 


A. Alex Akerman, Jr., 1366 National Press 
Building, Washington, D. C. 
B. National Anti-Price Fixing Association, 


A. Jerry L. Anderson, 2000 Florida Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


A. Samuel W. Anderson, 1700 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Cerro de Pasco Corp., 300 Park Avenue, 
New York, N. V. 


A. Samuel W. Anderson, 1700 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. United States Lines Co., 1 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 

A. Sash, Bauersfeld & Burton, 1921 I Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Edwin W. Pauley, 717 North Highland 
Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 


A. Charles B. Bailey, Sr., 2035 South Ave- 
nue, Toledo, Ohio. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, 
Vine Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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A. Balfour, Guthrie & Co., Ltd., 72 Wall 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


A. Barash & Hoffman, 710 Sheraton Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

B. Michel T. Halbouty, 5111 Westheimer 
Road, Houston, Tex.; Skyline Oil Co., Atlas 
Building, Salt Lake City, Utah; Global Enter- 
prises Corp., 800 Petroleum Club Building, 
Denver, Colo.; and Don R. Link, 841 Petro- 
leum Club Building, Denver, Colo. 


A. William J. Barnhard, 923 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. American Importers of Brass & Cop- 
per Mill Products, Inc., 501 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

A. Bennett Associates, Inc., 6 East 45th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

B. National Wool Textile Export Corpora- 
tion, Commerce House, Bradford, Yorkshire, 
England. 

A. Lambert C. Burkhalter, 401 Third Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen & 
Enginemen, 318 Keith Building, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

A. Hollis W. Burt, Munsey Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. National Assoclation of Supervisors of 
State Banks, Munsey Building, Washington, 
D. C. 

A. Chapman, Wolfsohn & Friedman, 923 
Pennsylvania Building. Washington, D. C. 

B. American Importers of Brass & Cop- 
per Mill Products, Inc., 501 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


A. Chapman, Wolfsohn & Friedman, 923 
Pennsylvania Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Vanadium Corporation of America. 

A. Edward F. Colladay, 1331 G Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. D. C. Transit System, Inc., 36th and M 
Streets NW., Washington, D. C. 

A. Victor F. Condello, 466 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. 

B. Associated Railroads of New York State, 
466 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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A. Arthur D. Condon, 1000 Vermont Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. H. Kempner, Galveston, Tex.; Galveston 
Cotton Co., Galveston, Tex., and Texas Cotton 
Industries, Galveston, Tex. 

A. Congenial Retirement 
Hampton Bays, N. Y. 


Association, 


A. Ben C. Corlett, 730 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. American Bankers Association, 12 East 
36th Street, New York, N. Y. 


A. Charles L. Cusumano, 
New York, N. Y. 

B. Fathy A. Kashmiry, 
Street, Erie, Pa. 


42 Broadway, 
1845 West 24th 


A. Charles B. Deane, 923 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Chapman, Wolfsohn & Friedman, 923 
Pennsylvania Building, Washington, D. C. 

A. John F. Deeds, 311 Western Union 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

A. Perry R. Ellsworth, 1145 19th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Milk Industry Foundation, 1145 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. John B. Fisher, 1112 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Jenney Manufacturing Co., 250 Boylston 
Street, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 


A. John B. Fisher, 1112 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Suffolk Farms Packing Co., 152 Pearl 
Street, Chelsea, Mass. 


A. N. Robert Fokes, 400 Midyette Moor 
Building, Tallahassee, Fla. 

B. Florida Savings & Loan League, Post 
Office Box 2286, Orlando, Fla. 


A. Allie Frechette, Neopit, Wis. 

B. Menominee Tribe of Indians, Menomi- 
nee Indian Agency, Keshena, Wis. 

A. James G. Frechette, Keshena, Wis. 

B. Menominee Tribe of Indians, Menomi- 
nee Indian Agency, Keshena, Wis. 


A. Cornelius R. Gray, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Building & Construction Trades De- 
partment, 815 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 

A. Frank B. Hand, Jr., 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

A. Glynn C. Hawthorne, 401 Third Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
& Enginemen, 318 Keith Building, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Transportation 


A. F. Eberhart Haynes, 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Cooke Trust Co., Ltd., Honolulu, T. H., 
receiver for Trent Trust Co., Ltd., Honolulu, 
TH, 


940 Investment 


A. Hedrick & Lane, 1001 Connecticut Aye- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Motorola, Inc., 4545 West Augusta 
Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 

A. Robert L. Humphrey, 918 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. National Association of Manufacturers, 
2 East 48th Street, New York, N. Y., and 918 
16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
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A. Industrial Union Department, 815 16tb 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

A. Hugo E. Johnson, 1400 Hanna Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

B. American Iron Ore Association, 
Hanna Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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A. George W. Kenote, Keshena, Wis. 

B. Menominee Tribe of Indians, Menomi- 
nee Indian Agency, Keshena, Wis. 

A. W. A. Key, Room 302, 401 Third Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Order of Railway Conductors & Brake- 
men, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

A. Kominers & Fort, 529 Tower Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Luckenbach Steamship Co., Inc., 120 
Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 

A. Elton J. Layton, 4730 Arlington Boule- 
vard, Arlington, Va. 

B. The National Association of Retail 
Druggists, 205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, 
III. 

A. H. Harold Leavey, 2020 L Street, Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 

B. California-Western States Life Insur- 
ance Co., 2020 L Street, Sacramento, Calif. 


A. Donald Linville, 205 West Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, III. 

B. Hardboard Association, 205 West Wack- 
er Drive, Chicago, III. 

A. Harold O. Lovre, 821 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Porter Bros, Corp., Post Office Box 667, 
Boise, Idaho, 

A. McClure & McClure, 626 Washington 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Twenty Grand Towing Corp., Offshore 
Oil Center, Morgan City, La., and Tidewater 
Marine Service, Inc., 211 The Warwick, New 
Orleans, La. 


A. James H. McKenzie, 401 Third Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees, 12050 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, 
Mich, 


A. William P. MacCracken, Jr., 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Association of University 
Women, 1634 I Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

A. James E. Mack, 1028 Connecticut Ave- 
nue, Room 1018, Washington, D. C. 

B. American Home Laundry Manufactur- 
ers Association, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

A. MacLeish, Spray, Price & Underwood, 
134 South La Salle Street, Chicago, III. 

B. United States Gypsum Co., Adams and 
Franklin Streets, Chicago, III. 

A. James B. Madaris, Room 303, 401 Third 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Brotherhood Railway Carmen of Amer- 
ica, 4929 Main Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


A. David Martin. 

B. The Zellerbach Commission on the 
European Refugee Situation, 342 Madison 
Avenue, Suite 504, New York, N. Y. 

A. Miller & Chevalier, 
Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

B. Harry B. Betty Estate, in care of Roy W. 
Van Der Kamp, First Federal Building, Dav- 
enport, Iowa, 


1001 Connecticut 
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A. Mitchell & Conway, Board of Trade 
Building, Chicago, III. 

B. National Security Committee of Na- 
tional Electrical Manufacturers Association, 
155 Hast 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 

A. Motorola, Inc., 4545 West Augusta Bou- 
levard, Chicago, III. 


A. Joseph J. Mulhern, 11 Pemberton 
Square, Boston, Mass. 

B. Boston & Maine Railroad, Boston, Mass.; 
New Haven Railroad, New Haven, Conn., and 
New York Central Railroad, New York City. 


A. Vincent S. Mullaney, 777 14th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. General Electric Co., 570 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York, N. X. 

A. National Anti-Price Fixing Association, 
1366 National Press Building, Washington, 
D. C. 


A. National Turkey Federation, Post Office 
Box 69, Mount Morris, III. 

A. John J. O'Connor, 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


B. Isbrandtsen Co., Inc., 26 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 


423 Washington 


A. Charles T. O'Neill, Jr., 730 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Bankers Association, 12 East 
36th Street, New York, N. Y. 


A. Joseph O. Parker, 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. National Turkey Federation, Post Office 
Box 69, Mount Morris, III. 

A. W. D. Partlow, Jr., Box 720, Tuscaloosa, 
Ala. 


531 Washington 


A. Paul, Weiss, Rifkind, Wharton & Gar- 
rison, 575 Madison Avenue, New York, N. v. 

B. American Heritage Publishing Co., Inc., 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

A. Paul, Weiss, Rifkind, Wharton & Gar- 
rison, 575 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

B. Saturday Review, Inc., 25 West 45th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

A. Ralph D. Pittman, 500 Wire Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. George B. Soto, 1801 Calvert Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

A. James K. Polk, 40 Wall Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

B. Consolidated Edison Company of New 
York, Inc., 4 Irving Place, New York, N. Y. 
and Western Pacific Railroad Co., 526 Mission 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


A. Edward F. Ragland, 6917 Marbury Road, 
Bethesda, Md. 

B. The Tobacco Institute, Inc., 1017 Barr 
Building, 910 17th Street NW., Washington, 
D. C. 


A. H. B. Raskin, 5555 South Everett Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Ill. 
B. Chicago Mercantile Exchange, Chicago, 
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A. J. B. Reeves, Ninth and Jackson, Topeka, 
Kans. 

B. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
Co., Ninth and Jackson, Topeka, Kans. 


A. Herbert S. Reid, 466 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

B. Associated Railroads of New York State, 
466 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


A. C. E. Rightor, 3300 Rolling Road, Chevy 
Chase, Md. 

A. John J. Riley, 20th and E Streets NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. The Associated General Contractors of 
America, Inc., 20th and E Streets NW., 
Washington, D. C. 


A. H. J. Ripp, 811 North 22d Street, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway & Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express & Station 
Employees, 1015 Vine Street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


A. Eugene Ritzner, 2400 Benedict Canyon 
Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif. 


A. Henry P. Schmidt, 1015 Vine Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway & Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express & Station 
Employees, 1015 Vine Street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

A. George F. Shea, Tower Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. George B. Soto, 1801 Calvert Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

A. M. C. Small, Post Office Box 69, Mount 
Morris, III. 

B. National Turkey Federation, Post Office 
Box 69, Mount Morris, III. 

A. J. R. Snyder, 401 Third Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 

A. J. Taylor Soop, 401 Third Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, 330 South Wells Street, Chicago, III. 


A. Spencer & Whalen, 2000 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. Group of residents of Porter Street NW., 
area in Washington, D. C., headed by Sig- 
mund Timberg, 3519 Porter Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 


A. Nelson A. Stitt, 1000 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. United States-Japan Trade Council, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C. 


A. J. Monroe Sullivan, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Pacific American Steamship Associa- 
tion, 16 California Street, San Francisco, 
Calif. ` 


A. Surrey, Karasik, Gould & Efron, 1116 
Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. Shell Oil Co., 50 West 50th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 
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A. John U. Terrell, 306 West Third Street, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

B. Colorado River Association, 306 West 
Third Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 


A. Stanley R. Tupper, 154 State Street, Au- 
gusta, Maine. 

B. Boston & Maine Railroad, North Sta- 
tion, Boston, Mass. 


A. United States Lines Co., 1 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 


A. A. Devitt Vanech, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American President Lines, 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 


A. George J. VanLuik, 323 South Main, 
Columbia, III. . 

B. International Brotherhood of Firemen 
& Oilers, 100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


A. Bernard S. Van Rensselaer, 777 14th 
Street NW., Washington, D. OC. 

B. Citizens Committee for the Study of 
Foreign Aid, 777 14th Street, NW., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


A. Jeremiah C. Waterman, 165 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 

B. Southern. Pacific Co., 165 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 


A. Hilary Waukau, Box 82, Neopit, Wis. 
B. Menominee Tribe of Indians, Menomi- 
nee Indian Agency, Keshena, Wis. 


A. E. N. Webster, 401 Third Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

B. Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees, 12050 Woodward Avenue, De- 
troit, Mich. 


A. Wenchel, Schulman & Manning, 1625 
K Street, NW., Washington, D. C. 

B. American Metal Climax, Inc., 61 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. 


A. J. M. White, P. O. Box 2635, Raleigh, 
N. C. 


B. Railroads in North Carolina, 


A. John Willard, Box 1172, Helena, Mont. 
B. Montana Railroad Association, Helena, 
Mont. 


A. Edward Brown Williams, 411 Washing- 
ton Building, Washington, D. C. 

B. United Fresh Fruit & Vegetable Asso- 
ciation, The Wyatt Building, Washington, 
D.C. 


A. Lee G. Williams, 1900 Pecos Street, Aus- 
tin, Tex. 

B. Industrial Union Department, AFL- 
O10. 

A. William Zimmerman, Jr., 2144 P Street 
NW., Washington, D. G. 

B. Trustees for Conservation, 251 Kearny 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
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SENATE 
Monpay, August 18, 1958 


(Legistlative day of Saturday, August 16, 
1958) 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a. m., on 
the expiration of the recess. 

Rev. Edwin T. Williams, rector, St. 
Andrew’s Episcopal Church, Lawrence- 
ville, Va., offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, who hast created the 
universe with its trackless space, micro- 
scopic oganisms, and man in Thine own 
image, we ask Thy fatherly patience, 
in that we have left undone many things 
which we ought to have done, and have 
done many things which we ought not 
to have done. 

Our humble and hearty thanks we 
offer for all the blessings that are ours 
in these United States, by virtue of Thy 
unfailing guidance in the past months 
and years. 

Now, in these closing days of the 85th 
Congress, turn not now Thy guiding 
hand from these, Thy servants, who 
struggle valiantly with the weight of 
government—government whose beacon 
light shines in the great cities, the tiny 
hamlets, the tilled and wooded lands of 
our Nation, and even unto the remote 
corners of this world. 

According to Thy wisdom, give unto 
these Senators of the United States 
abundant health for their bodies, high 
inspiration and sound judgment, serenity 
for their souls, and all other things nec- 
essary for the life which is theirs. 

And when, at last, their work in this 
session of the Congress is done, conduct 
them in safety to their homes. 

These things we ask in Thy name, O 
great God of the universe. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of Sat- 
urday, August 16, 1958, was dispensed 
with. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary was authorized 
to meet during the session of the Senate 
today. 

On request of Mr. Jonnson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia was au- 
thorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate today. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that 
there may be the usual morning hour, 
subject to a 3-minute limitation on 
statements. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 
CIV——1137 
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EXECUTIVE AND LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I announce that I expect to have 
a call of the Executive Calendar before 
the end of the day, probably at the con- 
clusion of legislative business this eve- 
ning. 

At the conclusion of the morning hour, 
we expect to have a call of the regular 
calendar of bills and other measures. 

At the conclusion of the call of the 
calendar, we expect to bring up, by way 
of motion, the so-called Mallory bill. 
We hope to have action on it concluded 
today; and when that occurs, we expect 
to have a call of the Executive Calendar, 
beginning with the nomination of Mr. 
White. I hope debate and action on the 
nomination will be concluded this eve- 
ning. ~ 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secre- 
tary will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


DEVELOPMENT OF TEXAS WATER 
RESOURCES 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, Texas is a State of infinite diversi- 
ty, yet held together by a single, preoc- 
cupying challenge. That challenge is 
water. It is the key to our future. 

Texas is a storehouse of undeveloped 
resources which the Nation will need in 
decades to come. To realize our manifold 
opportunities, we must solve our water 
problem. And the time for solving it is 
long overdue. 

A hundred years ago the possibilities 
for advancement were not so obvious. A 
hundred years ago, this is what a visitor 
said about a section of Texas which to- 
day is one of our most enterprising and 
prosperous: 

It is * * smooth and level * * * with- 
out tree, shrub, or other herbage to intercept 
the vision. The traveler sees * * * one vast 
dreary waste of barren solitude. It is an 
ocean of desert * * * where the voice of man 
is seldom heard and where no living being 
* + è resides. The almost total absence of 
water causes all animals to shun it 
The Indians do not venture to cross it * * * 
(the area) presents an impassable barrier to a 
wagon road (and cannot be) selected for a 
* * * road of any description. 


So we have come a long way. What 
has been accomplished in the past is evi- 
dence of what can be realized in the fu- 
ture. We have made remarkable ad- 
vances; growth has been phenomenal. 
But we have failed to match our prog- 
ress and expansion with adequate plan- 
ning for flood control and development of 
water resources. 

We need to make our inland rivers nav- 
igable. We need to control floods and 
contain floodwaters, for future use. We 
need to prepare for the vastly increased 
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demand for water that will come with 
continued industrial growth. There is so 
much that needs to be done, and so much 
that can be realized if we do these things, 
that it is a wonder all of us are not stag- 
gering under the alternating emotional 
extremes of dejection and elation. 

We have floods and we have drought, 
and sometimes we have them at the same 
time, on the same land. When the rains 
come, 85 percent of the runoff flows 
down the rivers and streams, unhar- 
nessed, unused. It needs to be im- 
pounded in surface tanks, lakes, or river 
dams. In some parts of our State, a 2- 
inch rain will leave water standing for 
a week. In other parts, the soil is baked 
so hard that all the water runs off. 

Mr. President, Senate bill 4266, which 
was passed by this body on Friday last, 
would establish a United States Study 
Commission for seven Texas river 
basins. The Commission would prepare 
plans for the development of land and 
water resources in the Neches, Trinity, 
Brazos, Colorado, Guadalupe-San An- 
tonio, Nueces, and San Jacinto River 
Basins. The Commission would submit 
to the President and the Congress a re- 
port on its plans. 

This is the most recent effort we have 
made to establish a unified Texas water 
program that would capitalize effec- 
tively upon all agencies concerned with 
water in Texas. The first effort was 
made in 1953, by means of Senate Docu- 
ment No. 57, which established prin- 
ciples and suggested approaches. The 
second move was to support the Corps 
of Engineers and the Bureau of Recla- 
mation in a comprehensive series of 
studies of Texas water programs from 
the national standpoint. Our third ef- 
fort was assembly and publication of a 
document entitled “Water Development 
and Potentialities of the State of 
Texas,” which set up, on the basis of 
the principles previously established, the 
mechanics for interagency and inter- 
echelon coordination for a unified pro- 
gram. 

The present bill, therefore, is the next 
logical step in the orderly development 
of a realistic program. 

The Study Commission to be created 
by Senate bill 4266 is not intended to, 
and will not be, a substitute for any ex- 
isting Federal, State, or local water 
agency. It will aid and abet—it will not 
supplant—our board of water engi- 
neers and the concerned river author- 
ities. 

The expenditures we have made for 
water projects in our country are 
shamefully small, compared to the re- 
turn we are going to get from such proj- 
ects in years tocome. For the first time 
in history, a public-works appropriation 
bill has reached the figure of a billion 
dollars. But we have spent more than 
$11 billion on resource development in 
India alone, since the end of World 
War II. 

It is good that we are able to assist 
other nations in realizing their oppor- 
tunities. I think it would be wise if we 
helped ourselves, as well. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 

REPORT oF COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY 


A letter from the Comptroller of the 
Currency, transmitting, pursuant to law, his 
report, for the year 1957 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 


GRANTING OF STATUS OF PERMANENT RESI- 
DENCE TO A CERTAIN ALIEN 

A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
copy of an order granting the application 
for permanent residence filed by Woo Yung 
Pioy (with an accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


Cost ASCERTAINMENT REPORT, 
DEPARTMENT 


A letter from the Postmaster General, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, his cost as- 
certainment report for the fiscal year 1957 
(with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 


Post OFFICE 


CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS IN SU- 
PERIOR NATIONAL FOREST—RES- 
OLUTIONS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have received resolutions from the city 
of Tower, Minn., the city of Eveleth, 
Minn., and the village of Kinney, Minn., 
urging the Congress of the United States 
to appropriate funds additional to funds 
heretofore appropriated to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior for construction 
projects and other projects which have 
been planned or are in the planning 
Stage for Superior National Forest. I 
ask unanimous consent that these reso- 
lutions be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

CITY or TOWER, 
Tower, Minn, 

Resolved, That the City Council of the City 
of Tower request the Congress to appro- 
priate additional funds to the Department of 
Interior, to be used for the operation of con- 
struction projects, and other projects which 
have been planned, or are in the planning 
stages, for the Superior National Forest. 

Presented by Alderman Hendrickson, on 
motion, supported by Alderman Morin. 

The vote thereon was as follows: ayes, 
Aldermen Hendrickson, Morin, Axelson, and 
Mayor Erickson; nays, none. 

Adopted this 12th day of August 1958. 

A. ERICKSON, 
Mayor. 
Rose STEFANICH, 
City Clerk. 
Resolution 1937 
Resolution requesting Congress to appropri- 
ate funds for the Department of Interior 

Be it resolved by the City Council of the 
City of Eveleth, That Congress be requested 
to appropriate additional funds to the De- 
partment of Interior, to be used for the 
operation of construction projects, and other 
projects which have been planned, or are in 
the planning stages, for the Superior Na- 
tional Forest; 

If such funds are appropriated by the 
Congress for such use, many of the unem- 
ployed men in this area could be employed 
on these projects in the forests, thus alle- 
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viating the acute unemployment situation 
which exists on the range; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of said resolution be 
forwarded to Congressman JoHN A. BLATNIK, 
Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY, Senator EDWARD 
J. THYE, and Congresswoman Cox KNUTSON. 

The foregoing resolution was offered by 
Councilman Filipovich and on his motion 
supported by Councilman Stanaway was de- 
clared carried on the following vote: Ayes, 
Councilmen Filipovich, Lessar, Lund, Stan- 
away, and Mayor Jagunich; nays, none. 

Passed August 5, 1958. 

JOSEPH J. JAGUNICH, 
Mayor. 
Attest: 
ELMER A, TAIPALE, 
City Clerk. 

Whereas there are a great many unem- 
ployed men in the village of Kinney, Minn.; 
and 

Whereas the Superior National Forest ad- 
joins said village limits and thus projects 
providing work in said forest would be easily 
accessible to such unemployed persons and 
provide work which all of them are experi- 
enced in; and 

Whereas the village council of the village 
of Kinney, Minn., deems it to be in the best 
interests of said unemployed persons and of 
the village as a whole and to the Superior 
National Forest that such work be done now: 
Now, therefore, be and it hereby is 

Resolved, That this council hereby urges 
the Congress of the United States to appro- 
priate funds additional to funds heretofore 
advocated and appropriated to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior for the operation of 
construction projects, and other projects 
which have been planned, or are in the 
planning stages, for said Superior National 
Forest; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to Congressman JOHN A. BLATNIK, Con- 
gresswoman Coya Knutson, and Senators 
HUBERT HUMPHREY and Epwarp J. THYE with 
the urgent request that they do all they can 
to carry out these worthwhile projects. 

At a regular meeting of said village of 
Kinney council held at the village hall at 
7 o’clock p. m., on August 5, 1958, trustee 
Veikko Maki moved the adoption of the fore- 
going resolution and upon a support thereof 
by trustee Waine Tarvas the same was 
adopted and so declared by the following 
vote—yeas 5, nays 0. 

GEORGE REKELA, Mayor. 

Attest: 

RICHARD HILL, Clerk. 


RESOLUTION OF EAST RIVER ELEC- 
TRIC POWER COOPERATIVE, INC. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have received a resolution from the East 
River Electric Power Cooperative, Inc., 
urging the Congress of the United States 
to act upon the bills, S. 2990 and H. R. 
11762, which provide for the return to 
the Rural Electrification Administrator 
all functions which were transferred 
from him to the Secretary of Agriculture 
under Reorganization Plan No. 2 of 1953. 
I ask unanimous consent that the resolu- 
tion be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorpD, as follows: 

RESOLUTION, BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE EAST 
River ELECTRIC Power Cooperative, INC. 
JuLy 2, 1958 
Whereas the East River Electric Power Co- 

operative member delegates unanimously 

supported resolution number c-3 at the 

NRECA annual meeting at Dallas, Tex., on 

February 6, 1958, which stated our objections 

to the reorganization of the Rural Electrifi- 
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cation Administration by the Secretary of 
Agriculture; and 

Whereas, individual East River Electric 
Power Cooperative spokesmen assisted in the 
preparation of testimony presented to the 
Subcommittee on Government Operations 
for their hearings on June 5 and 9, 1958; and 

Whereas, it is the unanimous opinion of 
the East River Electric Power Cooperative 
board of directors assembled in regular di- 
rectors meeting this 2d day of July 1958, 
that: The present administration does not 
allow adequate Congressional jurisdiction, 
and prevents rural electric cooperative bor- 
rowers from having immediate and responsi- 
ble authority available from their duly ap- 
pointed Administrator: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the directors of the 
East River Electric Power Cooperative, re- 
spectively urge that the honorable members 
of the subcommittee of the Committee on 
Government Operations to report to their 
committee favorable action on S. 2990 and 
H. R. 11762; and be it further 

Resolved, That we urge these bills be 
moved for Senate and House action during 
the present session of the Congress of the 
United States; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to Hon. HUBERT HUMPHREY, Senator 
from Minnesota, chairman, Senate Govern- 
ment Operations Committee; also Hon. 
CHARLES Price, Representative from Illinois, 
chairman, House Government Operations 
Committee; and also the honorable members 
ms the South Dakota Congressional delega- 
tion. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. HILL, from the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, with amendments: 

H. R. 13254. An act to protect the public 
health by amending the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act to prohibit the use in food 
of additives which have not been adequately 
tested to establish their safety (Rept. No. 
2422). 

By Mr, EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, without amendment: 

H. R. 1803. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Boyd Dinehart and Richard Reams (Rept. 
No. 2429); 

H. R. 2265. An act for the relief of Clifford 
Oesterlei (Rept. No. 2448); 

H. R. 2269. An act for the relief of Truck 
& Axle Manufacturing Co. (Rept. No. 2449); 

H. R. 4991. An act for the relief of Waldo E. 
Miller (Rept. No. 2430); 

H. R. 6238. An act to amend section 1292 of 
title 28 of the United States Code relating 
to appeals from interlocutory orders (Rept. 
No, 2434) ; 

H. R. 6789. An act to provide for reasonable 
notice of applications to the United States 
courts of appeals for interlocutory relief 
against the orders of certain administrative 
agencies (Rept. No. 2435) ; 

H. R. 7337. An act for the relief of James 
McGuire (Rept. No. 2450); 

H. R. 7374. An act for the relief of Angelo 
Sardo (Rept. No. 2431); 

H. R. 7720. An act for the relief of Viola 
Belger (Rept. No. 2432); 

H. R. 8014. An act for the relief of Miss 
Edith Dorn (Rept. No. 2433); 

H. R. 8184. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert B. Hall (Rept. No. 2451); 

H. R. 9262. An act for the relief of the 
estate of A. A. Alexander (Rept. No. 2452); 

H. R. 10587. An act for the relief of Homer 
G. Preston (Rept. No. 2453); 

H. R. 10813. An act for the relief of Maj. 
Anthony R. Parrish (Rept. No. 2436); 

H. R. 10993. An act for the relief of Kiiko 
Nemoto (Rept. No. 2437); 

H. R. 11156. An act for the relief of Duncan 
Moore and his wife, Marjorie Moore (Rept. No. 
2454); 
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H.R.11200. An act for the relief of the 
estate of L. L. McCandless, deceased (Rept. 
No. 2455); 

H. R. 11299. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Maria Tarsi Priori (Rept. No. 2438) ; 

H. R. 12144. An act for the relief of Paul 
E. Nolan (Rept. No. 2439) ; 

H. R. 12154. An act for the relief of Ernest 
T. Stephens (Rept. No. 2440); 

H. R. 12655. An act for the relief of S. Jack- 
son & Son, Inc. (Rept. No. 2441); and 

H.R. 12867. An act for the relief of Clay- 
ton T. Wells (Rept. No. 2456); 

H. R. 12906. An act for the relief of Anne- 
liese Ottolenghi (Rept. No, 2442). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

S. 4113. A bill for the relief of Harold 
Pangelnan (Rept. No, 2428); 

H. R. 3571. An act for the relief of Boris 
F. Navratil (Rept. No. 2443) ; 

H.R.9950. An act for the relief of D. A. 
Whitaker and others (Rept. No. 2444); and 

H. R. 10473. An act for the relief of Hipolito 
C. DeBaca (Rept. No. 2457). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with amendments: 

H.R.9370. An act to permit illustrations 
and films of United States and foreign obli- 
gations and securities under certain circum- 
stances, and for other purposes Rept. No. 
2446); 

2 9817. An act relating to venue in tax 
refund suits by corporations (Rept. No. 
2445); and 

H. J. Res. 675. Joint resolution to facilitate 
the admission into the United States of cer- 
tain aliens (Rept. No. 2427). 

By Mr. O’MAHONEY, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, without amendment: 

H. R. 7499. An act for the relief of the 
Cooper Tire & Rubber Co. (Rept. No. 2424). 

By Mr. O’MAHONEY, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with amendments: 

H. R. 3366. An act to validate overpay- 
ments of pay and allowances made to certain 
officers of the Army, Navy, Naval Reserve, and 
Air Force, while undergoing training at civil- 
ian hospitals and for other purposes (Rept. 
No. 2423). 

By Mr. LANGER, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

S. 3287. A bill for the relief of Vivian D. 
Giesey (Rept. No. 2425). 

By Mr. BEALL, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, without amendment: 

H. J. Res. 630. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia to use certain real property in the 
District of Columbia for the proposed South- 
west Freeway and for the redevelopment of 
the Southwest area in the District of Co- 
lumbia (Rept. No. 2447). 

By Mr. BIBLE, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, without amendment: 

H. R. 8735. An act to increase annuities 
payable to certain annuitants from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia teachers retirement and 
annuity fund, and for other purposes (Rept. 
No. 2458). 


T. R. MACKIE—REFERENCE OF BILL 
TO COURT OF CLAIMS 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, I report 
an original resolution to refer the bill 
(S. 2682) for the relief of T. R. Mackie 
to the Court of Claims, and I submit a 
report (No. 2426) thereon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received, and the resolution will 
be placed on the calendar. 

The resolution (S. Res. 381) was 
placed on the calendar, as follows: 

Resolved, That the bill (S. 2682) entitled 
“A bill for the relief of T. R. Mackie,” now 
pending in the Senate, together with all the 
accompanying papers, is hereby referred to 
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the Court of Claims; and the court shall pro- 
ceed with the same in accordance with the 
provisions of sections 1492 and 2509 of title 
28 of the United States Code and report to 
the Senate, at the earliest practicable date, 
giving such findings of fact and conclusions 
thereon as shall be sufficient to inform the 
Congress of the nature and character of the 
demand as a claim, legal or equitable, 
against the United States and the amounts, 
if any, legally or equitably due from the 
United States to the claimant, 


MacARTHUR MINING CO., INC.— 
REFERENCE OF BILL TO COURT 
OF CLAIMS 


Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, reported an original 
resolution (S. Res. 382) referring the bill 
(S. 263) for the relief of the MacArthur 
Mining Co., Inc., to the Court of Claims, 
and submitted a report (No. 2459) 
thereon; which resolution was placed on 
the calendar, as follows: 


Resolved, That the bill (S. 263) entitled 
“A bill for the relief of the MacArthur Mining 
Co., Inc., in receivership,” now pending in 
the Senate, together with all the accompany- 
ing papers, is hereby referred to the Court 
of Claims; and the court shall proceed with 
the same in accordance with the provisions 
of sections 1492 and 2509 of title 28 of the 
United States Code and report to the Senate, 
at the earliest practicable date, giving such 
findings of fact and conclusions thereon as 
shall be sufficient to inform the Congress of 
the nature and character of the demand as a 
claim, legal or equitable, against the United 
States and the amounts, if any, legally or 
equitably due from the United States to the 
claimants. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CLARK: 

S. 4305. A bill to establish a body corpo- 
rate within the Department of Commerce to 
extend financial assistance to public and 
private companies providing transit and 
commuter service in our major metropoli- 
tan areas; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: 

S. 4306. A bill for the relief of Dexter 
Phillips and Jeanette H. Phillips; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ERVIN: 

S. 4307. A bill for the relief of the Union 
Hardware Co., Inc.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PRESIDENTIAL ITEM VETO 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I submit 
for appropriate reference, a concurrent 
resolution to change the joint rule of the 
Senate and of the House of Representa- 
tives contained in section 138 of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946 to 
require that appropriation bills, and non- 
appropriation bills which authorize the 
borrowing of money directly from the 
‘Treasury, contain sections permitting an 
item veto by the President. 

On August 12, I introduced a joint 
resolution proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution to give the President 
item veto powers over bills of this type. 

However, if the President can be given 
such powers by a simple change in the 
joint rule much time can be saved. 
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Whether an amendment to the Con- 
stitution is required for this purpose is 
a matter of dispute among legal authori- 
ties. There is a considerable body of 
opinion that an amendment is required 
to give the President an item veto. A 
contrary view was expressed by a former 
general counsel of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, Elbert P. Tuttle, in testimony be- 
fore a subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration on 
May 19, 1953. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Tuttle's statement on that 
occasion may be printed in the RECORD 
following these remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The con- 
current resolution will be received and 
appropriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the concurrent resolution and 
statement will be printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, the change 
in the joint rule I am proposing would 
take effect on the first day of the second 
regular session of the 86th Congress. I 
am introducing the concurrent resolu- 
tion at the present time in order that 
it may be studied by the staff of the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, 
and by interested departments and agen- 
cies, after the 85th Congress adjourns. 
I hope they will be in a position to make 
recommendations promptly when the 
Ist session of the 86th Congress con- 
venes. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 120) was referred to the Committee 
on Rules and Administration, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), effective on the 
Ist day of the 2d regular sessions of the 86th 
Congress, the joint rule of the Senate and 
of the House of Representatives contained in 
section 138 of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 

“(c) No bill or joint resolution making 
appropriations or authorizing the borrowing 
of money directly from the Treasury shall be 
reported to or considered in either House 
unless it contains a section which shall read 
as follows ((1) in the case of any bill (or 
joint resolution) making an appropriation or 
(2) in the case of any bill (or joint resolu- 
tion) authorizing the borrowing of money 
directly from the Treasury) : 

“(1) Sec. . When this bill (or joint reso- 
lution) shall have been presented to the 
President as required by section 7 of article 
I of the Constitution, the President shall 
have power to disapprove any amount or 
any provision, whether or not related to an 
amount, which is contained herein, in the 
same manner as he may, under said section 
7, disapprove as a whole any bill so presented 
to him. The provisions of said section 7 
which relate to reconsideration shall also 
apply to any amount or provision or part 
thereof so disapproved to the same extent 
as they apply to a bill that has been disap- 
proved in its entirety. 

“(2) Sec. . When this bill (or joint reso- 
lution) shall have been presented to the 
President as required by section 7 of article I 
of the Constitution, the President shall have 
power to disapprove any authorization for 
borrowing money directly from the Treasury, 
which is contained herein, in the same man- 
ner as he may, under said section 7, disap- 
prove as a whole any bill so presented to him. 
The provisions of said section 7 which relate 
to reconsideration shall also apply to any 
authorization or part thereof so disapproved 
to the same extent as they apply to a bill 
that has been disapproved in its entirety.” 
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is as follows: 


STATEMENT OF ELBERT P. TUTTLE, GENERAL 
COUNSEL OF THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT, ON 
THE CONSTITUTIONALITY OF THE ITEM VETO, 
BEFORE A SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON RULES AND ADMINISTRATION, UNITED 
STATES SENATE, May 19, 1953 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I appreciate the privilege you have 
accorded me of appearing here today to dis- 
cuss the constitutionality of the proposal 
for giving the President the power to dis- 
approve individual items and provisions in 
appropriation bills. I consider it an honor 
that the subcommittee has asked me to 
express my views. 

I understand that the matter specifically 
under discussion is the constitutionality of 
a provision proposed as a concurrent reso- 
Tution which would be an exercise of the 
rulemaking power of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives requiring that each 
appropriation measure include an authoriza- 
tion for the President to Gisapprove indi- 
vidual items or provisions. I will, therefore, 
limit my remarks to the issue of consti- 
tutionailty, not touching upon the ques- 
tion of the desirability of the proposal except 
to indicate here at the outset that the 
Treasury Department is very much in favor 
of such a provision if the Congress should 
see fit to adopt it. 

Before beginning my discussion of the 
constitutional question I would like to say 
that my years of practice as a lawyer have 
fostered in me a jealous regard for the Con- 
stitution. I could not support or defend 
any proposal for item veto if I had any 
doubts concerning its constitutionality. I 
should like to disclaim in advance any pre- 
tensions that I am an expert on a subject 
on which all of you gentlemen know far 
more than I will ever know. I refer to the 
power of the Houses of Congress to make 
their own rules. 

As we all know, article I, section 7, of the 
Constitution describes in general language 
the procedure for enacting a bill. Among 
other things it provides that every bill which 
shall have passed the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate, shall * * * be pre- 
sented to the President * * *; if he approves 
he shall sign it, but if not he shall return 
it. t+% 

Neither this nor any other provision of 
the Constitution defines or indicates what 
shall constitute a bill, however. From the 
history of the Constitutional Convention 
it seems clear that the framers of the docu- 
ment meant that details such as this should 
be entrusted to Congressional determina- 
tion, not embodied in rigid constitutional 
provisions. In this respect the authority 
of the Congress is greater than that of the 
legislatures of many States whose consti- 
tutions contain provisions dealing with the 
form and essential requirements of bills. 

But the Constitution does expressly give 
the two Houses of the Congress the power 
to determine the rules of their proceedings. 
The Supreme Court has said that this power 
to make rules is absolute and beyond the 
challenge of any other body or tribunal. In 
United States v. Ballin (144 U. S. 1), the 
Court called attention to the fact that 
while the Constitution requires the pres- 
ence of a quorum, it sets up no method of 
making this determination, and that it is 
therefore within the power of each House to 
prescribe any method which would be rea- 
sonably certain to ascertain the fact. 

Under this explicit provision of the Con- 
stitution, then, it seems eminently reasonable 
that each of the two Houses may pre- 
scribe its own rules as to the form and con- 
sideration of bills, A bill, after all, is noth- 
ing but a vehicle for carrying a proposed law 
through the legislative process; it is simply 
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a device by which the legislative will is ex- 
pressed. 

I think that clause 6 of rule XXIV of the 
House is particularly relevant here, because 
it shows that rules of this character have in 
fact been adopted. That rule provides that 
after an omnibus private relief bill has 
passed the House under certain circum- 
stances “said bill shall be dissolved into the 
several bills and resolutions of which it is 
composed.” The rule also provides that in 
the consideration of any omnibus bill the 
proceedings shall have the same force and 
effect as if each Senate and House bill or 
resolution therein contained or referred to 
were considered by the House as a separate 
and distinct bill or resolution.” This seems 
to indicate clearly that the House had no 
doubt that it could legislatively determine 
under its own rules what constitutes a 
bill. It shows clearly that it is not a novel 
concept that there can be a bill within a 
bill, as we ordinarily use that term. Thus, 
the reference to bill“ in article I, section 7, 
need not, if the Congress wishes to provide 
otherwise, mean exclusively the single pack- 
age presented to the President. 

Not only can the Senate and House pre- 
scribe their own separate rules of this char- 
acter, but they can and have made joint 
rules. In my opinion, they have done this 
in the statutes which set out the form of 
enacting or resolving clauses, the form of 
appropriation-act titles, and the procedure 
for engrossing, enrolling, signing by officers 
of Congress, and so on. While these joint 
rules happen to be in the form of statutes, 
there does not appear to be any reason why 
they would not be equally effective had they 
been adopted merely as joint rules. 

There cannot be any doubt that the Con- 
gress could take each item or provision in an 
appropriation measure and set it up as a 
separate bill. If this were done, the Presi- 
dent would, of course, have the authority to 
disapprove each item. Since the result can 
be achieved by Congress if it desires, and 
since the Congress has the authority to pre- 
scribe by joint rules what it considers a 
“bill,” there appears to be no reason why 
the Congress should have to resort to the 
cumbersome device of physically separating 
the item to achieve the desired result. It 
does not seem reasonable to believe that the 
framers of the Constitution intended giving 
the word “bill” such a rigid and limited 
meaning that the Congress would be re- 
quired io enact thousands of separate bills 
rather than one inclusive bill, simply to en- 
able the Congress to carry out its own intent 
with respect to the executive veto. Surely 
such a construction of the Constitution 
would subordinate substance to form. 

Article I, section 7, simply means that all 
legislation which has passed the Congress 
must, before it becomes law, be presented to 
the President for his approval. The intent 
of the Constitution is that legislation shall 
be a meeting of the minds of the Congress 
and the Executive—the Congress affirma- 
tively creating the legislation and the Presi- 
dent exercising a right of approval or dis- 
approval. 

The Constitution has left the methods by 
which this result is to be accomplished 
largely in the discretion of the Congress. I 
believe that the method adopted in the pro- 
posal before you is clearly within the com- 
petence of Congress. 

There are not, as you will readily under- 
stand from the nature of this subject as I 
have discussed it, Federal court decisions 
which supply precedents in our inquiry. I 
would like to close my remarks, however, by 
referring to the words of a State court when 
it deal with a similar subject. The case is 
State v. Platt (2 S. C. 150; Am. Repts. 647), 
and while it does not, of course, deal with 
the Federal Constitution nor with precisely 
the same issue, I think the views expressed 
are especially pertinent. I attach a quota- 
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tion from this decision as an annex to my 
remarks: 


“EXCERPTS FROM ‘STATE v. PLATT’ (2 S. c. 150; 
16 AM. REPTS. 647) 


“Section 22, article II, of the (South Caro- 
lina) constitution, declares that every bill 
or joint resolution which shall have passed 
the general assembly, except on a question 
of adjournment, shall, before it becomes a 
law, be presented to the governor, and if he 
approves of it, he shall sign it.“ 

“There are but two modes of viewing this 
clause as it regards the present question: 
either the term ‘bill’ is to be regarded as ex- 
clusively applicable to the entire enactment 
of a whole, or else each substantial part 
thereof is to be regarded as a separate bill, 
dependent for its force upon its relation to 
the several stages of legislative and execu- 
tive action. 

* * * * * 


“In a technical sense, the term ‘bill’ is 
applicable properly to the enactment as a 
whole. Although the technical sense of 
words should prevail, where not inconsistent 
with the clear intent of the instrument, yet 
when such intent requires that words should 
be used in the larger sense, it is competent 
so to regard them. If we should hold that 
the constitution regards the enactment as 
a whole, in an exclusive sense, we would be 
led to the inevitable conclusion that to be- 
come a law all the substantial parts of the 
message must have together passed through 
all the requisite stages. 

* * * * * 

“Forced upon the opposite construction, 
that every substantial part of a bill is to be 
regarded as a bill in the sense of the con- 
stitution, we find nothing in our way but 
the technical import of the term bill.“ It is 
not easy to perceive why, if any detached 
part of a statute is a law within the meaning 
of the constitution of the United States for- 
bidding States passing laws impairing the 
obligation of contracts, any part of a bill is 
not a bill under a clause intended to secure 
deliberation on the passage of legislative 
enactments. Such a conclusion is inevita- 
ble, if regard is had to the fixed principles 
governing constitutional construction. The 
objects had in view, by a constitution of gov- 
ernment, are habitually substantial; mat- 
ters of form are usually left to the legislative 
body, as subject to change with the prog- 
ress of ideas and events. The great objects 
in views, in framing a constitution, are the 
division and distribution of the powers of 
government, the establishment of limits and 
boundaries beyond which they shall not be 
exercised, and the creation of an efficient 
rsponsibility tending to restrain and furnish 
the means to correct or abuse of public au- 
thority. Clauses having for their object the 
creation of responsibility in the exercise of 
political functions, are, to a large extent, 
intended to act upon the motive, either by 
way of creating inducements for right action, 
or removing the temptation or opportunity 
to such abusive exercises. This is, in part, 
accomplished by fixing the responsibility for 
all political action in some defined person, 
or body of persons, by securing deliberation 
in the performance of public acts, and by 
ascertaining modes of authentication and 
action in important cases vitally affecting 
the welfare of the State. It is obvious that, 
in construing clauses of this class, substance, 
rather than form, is to be considered. The 
object to be secured is to be sought for, not 
alone in the formal expressions of the con- 
stitution, nor yet in the technical character 
of the means employed to secure its ends, 
but, in the nature of the subject, intended 
to be acted upon through such means. In 
a word, the language of the constitution, in 
such cases, is to be construed in the larg- 
est sense fairly attributable to it, and that 
will best subserve the objects it has in view.” 
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RESOLUTION 


Mr. BUTLER, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, reported an original reso- 
lution (S. Res. 381) to refer the bill 
(S. 2682) for the relief of T. R. Mackie 
to the Court of Claims, which was placed 
on the calendar. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full, which appears under the heading 
“Reports of Committee.“ 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN ALIENS— 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. CHURCH submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (S. 3959) for the relief of cer- 
tain aliens, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary and ordered 
to be printed. 


INCREASED DIVERSION OF WATER 
FROM LAKE MICHIGAN INTO ILLI- 
NOIS WATERWAY—AMENDMENT 


Mr. CLARK submitted an amendment, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
bill (H. R. 2) to authorize the State of 
Illinois and the Metropolitan Sanitary 
District of Greater Chicago, under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Army, 
to test, on a 3-year basis, the effect of 
increasing the diversion of water from 
Lake Michigan into the Illinois Water- 
way, and for other purposes, which was 
referred to the Committee on Public 
Works, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. POTTER submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to House 
bill 2, supra, which were referred to the 
Committee on Public Works and ordered 
to be printed. 


TRIBUTES TO DEPARTING SENA- 
TORS, AND LETTER OF APPRECIA- 
TION FROM SENATOR SMITH OF 
NEW JERSEY 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent it had been my purpose, this year, 
to express my appreciation of my 14 years 
as a Member of the Senate and what this 
association has meant to me. With the 
pressure we are under during these clos- 
ing days of the session, I feel that it is 
unfair to the Senate to take the time to 
say what really is in my heart. On re- 
flection, therefore, it has seemed to me to 
be wiser to address my colleagues indi- 
vidually, in the form of a personal let- 
ter—which I sent out a few days ago. 
The letter I prepared without knowing 
of the plans of my colleagues to pay me 
the wonderful tributes which I received 
last week. 

I do desire, however, that the Recorp 
of this session in its closing hours may 
contain my personal expression of affec- 
tion for, and appreciation of, my col- 
leagues. I therefore ask unanimous con- 
sent that a copy of my letter be printed 
in the body of the Recor at the conclu- 
sion of these remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit A.) 

Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, at the end of my letter, I have 
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referred briefly to those who are “gradu- 
ating” with me. I desire to add publicly 
my personal appreciation of these par- 
ticular colleagues. 

Taking them alphabetically, I come 
first to one of the most delightful and 
kindliest individualists in this body. I 
am speaking of RALPH FLANDERS, of Ver- 
mont, who contributes his own thinking, 
votes his own convictions, and is ever and 
always a stanch supporter of the Re- 
publican Party. He and his distin- 
guished colleague, GEORGE AIKEN, have 
made a wonderful pair in representing 
the sovereign State of Vermont, and 
keeping us constantly alerted to the in- 
ventions” of the Vermont mind as typified 
by them. It is certainly most refreshing. 

The next on my list in alphabetical 
order is Irv Ives. He is a special pal 
of mine because of our close association 
together on the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare during my time here. I 
have learned that no one can tell Irv 
how to think because he has the capacity 
to think intelligently and constructively 
with a wealth of background from years 
of practical parliamentary experience. 
There is no one in the Senate, and I speak 
advisedly, who knows more of the prob- 
lems of labor, and especially of the 
growth of labor unionism in this country 
than Irv Ives. It has been a real pleasure 
to work with him and, during these last 
2 years, with his distinguished colleague, 
Jack Javits, who served so brilliantly as 
attorney general of the State of New 
York. New York has been wonderfully 
represented. 

Next I come to that unique and in- 
genius friend of us all, BILL JENNER. 
BILL and I have differed in our views on 
the international situation, but that in 
no way has affected our warm friend- 
ship. From the very first day that I 
came to the Senate in December of 
1944—and as the newest Member I was 
at the foot of the totem pole—I found 
that BILL was my immediate predecessor 
because of an appointment made shortly 
before from his sovereign State of In- 
diana. He and I became close friends 
at that time, and I have always valued 
that friendship. I regretted very much 
that there was an interval of time be- 
fore he came to us again as the junior 
Senator with his colleague HOMER CAPE- 
HART, both of whom have meant so much 
to us during our activities here. BILL 
has one of the greatest assets anyone 
can have, namely, an outstanding sense 
of humor, and he has the ability to 
dramatize that humor. We have appre- 
ciated his easing of intense moments 
and his sincere and eloquent standing 
by his convictions. 

BILL KNOWLAND comes next, and I 
feel that there are few words that I can 
add to what we all know, namely, his 
distinguished career here with us and 
the deep regret that we all feel that he, 
with his youth and vigor and imagina- 
tion, cannot continue as our leader. As 
Brit himself has said, he and I have 
been closely identified with Republican 
affairs for many years. We served on the 
Glenn Frank committee together back 
in 1936; we then served on the Republi- 
can National Committee together; and 
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now we have been in the Senate to- 
gether for 13 years. I antedate him in 
the Senate by about 1 year. He and his 
charming wife, Helen, have been warm 
friends of my wife and myself, and no 
matter what happens in the future we 
hope we can continue to see a great deal 
of them, even if it means a trip to Cal- 
ifornia to take a meal with them in the 
Governor’s mansion. Tommy KucuHeEt is 
left with a tough job as senior Senator 
from California, but he is certainly up 
to it. 

And finally I come to the distinguished 
Senator from Pennsylvania, Ep MARTIN, 
whose record has already been elo- 
quently set forth on the floor of the 
Senate. I was more than happy to con- 
tribute to the discussion which Senator 
Francis CASE, of South Dakota, initiated 
a short time ago. I need not repeat the 
recital of great achievements of Ep Mar- 
TIN, especially in the field of his military 
experience and then as Governor of 
Pennsylvania. We all know his record 
here. I wish to stress again the inspira- 
tion it has been for Mrs. Smith and 
myself to have as valued friends the 
Martins of Pennsylvania. We have been 
fortunate to have been their neighbors 
at the Sheraton Park Annex during most 
of our terms of service here, and through 
these contacts we have built up an in- 
timate friendship. 

I deeply regret that the Senate will 
lose as sound a counselor as Ep MARTIN, 
especially in the field of fiscal matters. 
Both Mrs. Smith and I are looking for- 
ward to many more years of close friend- 
ship with them, due to the nearness of 
Pennsylvania to New Jersery. 

The Senate will certainly miss the in- 
spiration and services of these fine out- 
standing statesmen. I salute them all. 

Exursrr A 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
August 15, 1958. 

No one could possibly haye sat through 
the heartwarming experience of last Thurs- 
day morning without a deep feeling of per- 
sonal gratitude to every Member of the 
Senate, and especially to those who were so 
kind in their tributes to Mrs, Smith and 
myself. We do thank you from the bot- 
tom of our hearts. 

As I will not be with my colleagues as a 
Senator next year, it seems to me appro- 
priate to address each of you with a few 
words of affection and appreciation as we 
approach the close of the present session. 

My decision not to run again has been a 
dificult one to make, but I feel it is the 
right decision from the standpoint both of 
my constituents and the Senate itself, as 
well as for personal reasons. I believe that 
our lives move in cycles and that new chap- 
ters occur as we mature and develop new 
capabilities to do those things which our 
age and experience may call upon us to do. 

These 14 years in the Senate have 
been the outstanding period of my life, and 
I feel a sense of deep gratitude to and af- 
fection for every Member of the Senate with 
whom I have been associated, both in years 
past and today. What stands out especially 
in my memory is the great privilege of 
meeting day after day, week after week, 
and, yes, really year after year, with two 
distinguished leaders from each State in 
our great Union. We have 48 States 
s00n to become 49 or 50. I have always 
felt that this body of warm friends could 
speak together for our entire country. I 
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have felt the dedication of everyone here, 
irrespective of politics, to the service of our 
country and to the cause of world peace. 

During this anxious and yet inspiring 
period of service I have been privileged to 
live through many stupendous world 
changes: the closing of World War II; VE 
Day; V-J Day; the setting up of the United 
Nations; the development and extension of 
the Soviet threat; the Marshall plan; and 
its later development, our mutual security 
policy; the new and terrifying weapons of 
warfare: Atomic bombs, MIG’s, and jet- 
planes, and now outer space. 

But personalities are to me even more im- 
portant than events. I could name many 
individual Members of this great body with 
whom I have had especially close relations 
during these years, but today I am only 
going to refer to some of those who have 
passed away during the time I have been in 
the Senate. Let me just recall that we 
have had among us during these 14 years 
the beloved Senator from Ohio, Bob Taft; 
the great leader in foreign affairs, Arthur 
Vandenberg, of Michigan; the zealous foe 
of Communist corruption, Joe McCarthy of 
Wisconsin; the lovable and deeply admired 
figure of former Vice President Alben Bark- 
ley of Kentucky; and our beloved colleague 
on the Foreign Relations Committee, the 
symbol of sound internationalism, Walter 
George of Georgia. 

More recently there passed away in Colo- 
rado that great personality, Gene Millikin, 
whose combined abilities, and great human 
friendship and humor, have been sorely 
missed by us all since his enforced retire- 
ment 2 years ago. As I write this letter 
many other names come to me—Herman 
Welker, of Idaho and Kerr Scott, of North 
Carolina; Matt Neely, of West Virginia; 
whose sad deaths occurred so recently, and 
many others through the years. 

The mere naming of these men with 
whom we may have been in agreement, or 
disagreement, brings vividly to my mind the 
value of friends; the inspiration of friends, 
the continuity of human understanding that 
flows through this great body. 

With the experience that I have had here 
I am convinced that there are no problems 
at home or abroad that we are incapable of 
mastering through our democratic processes 
of open and free debate and the exchange 
of views on the highest level. During my 
time here we as a body have supported three 
Presidents: Franklin Roosevelt during his 
closing days; Harry Truman with his amus- 
ing whistle-stop expressions, and, finally, our 
own beloved leader, President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, who came to us as President 
after his dedication to the preservation of 
the free way of life by his brilliant military 
accomplishments. It is noteworthy that a 
military man who is the acknowledged lead- 
ing expert in the art of war should be the 
most outstanding advocate today of dedi- 
cating our highest energies to the cause of 
lasting peace. 

In deciding not to return to participation 
in the activities of the Senate, it is not my 
purpose to seek retirement and leisure or to 
discontinue my public activities. 

During these years certain issues stand 
out which need attention and will continue 
to need attention, and I hope to be able 
to contribute my experience to the solution 
of some of these. 

My own experience tells me that the real 
approach to human understanding between 
individuals within our country generally, 
and in our relations with the other coun- 
tries of the world, must be built upon the 
fundamentals of our Christian faith. The 
greatest teacher of all times 2,000 years ago 
dramatized for us the sacredness of the 
individual and the significance of what we 
mean by “neighbor”. The freedom of the 
individual human being is the great chal- 
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lenge. The pattern of history is one of ex- 
ternal controls by the strong over the weak, 
but the continual quest of man has been 
to be free from these external controls. The 
big issue is between communistic, atheistic 
totalitarianism which suppresses the indi- 
vidual, and individual freedom under the 
guidance of God. Our forefathers brought 
this concept to the New World. We are 
challenged to preserve this precious herit- 
age and to demonstrate its eternal truth if 
we are to find lasting peace between all 
nations. 

One of the greatest privileges that I have 
had during these 14 years has been to meet 
weekly on Wednesday mornings with those 
of this great body who have felt the vital 
need of rebuilding our spiritual foundations. 

In conclusion let me express my special 
affection for those who are “graduating” 
from the Senate with me this year. I refer, 
of course, to RALPH FLANDERS, Inv IvEs, BILL 
JENNER, BILL KNOWLAND and Ep MARTIN. I 
feel that I am moving out with them to 
new adventures. 

With my warmest affections to you all, 

Always cordially yours, 
H. ALEXANDER SMITH. 

P.S—I want to thank you for all your 
wonderful cooperation with my loyal staff in 
the assembling of the autographed photo- 
graphs of the entire Senate. 


WATER RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 
OF UNITED STATES AND RUSSIA 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, two 
articles in the New York Times of August 
11 are of particular interest to the Sen- 
ate, in view of the recent passage by this 
body of Senate Resolution 248. 

Senate Resolution 248 directed the 
Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee to continue a comparative study 
of United States and Russian water re- 
source development. This resolution 
was passed following committee hear- 
ings, which unfortunately gave wide 
publicity to the purported advances 
made in water resource development in 
Russia without proper attention to the 
very extensive development made in this 
country. 

The news articles in the Monday 
Times are especially interesting, because 
they disclose not only that the Russians 
are considerably behind schedule in their 
water resource development plans, but 
also that they are changing their plans 
to include greater emphasis on thermal 
power generation, in spite of the fact 
that Russia has the world’s greatest po- 
tential for hydropower production. 

The articles are self-explanatory, and 
underscore one of the major findings of 
the Senate Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee—that the United States is 
still the world’s greatest producer of elec- 
tric power. 

I ask unanimous consent that the two 
articles be printed as a part of the REC- 
onn at this point. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

Sovier Dam Work Far Orr ScHEDULE— 
KUIBYSHEV PROJECT ORIGINALLY Was 
PLANNED FOR 1955—OrpERED BY STALIN 

(By Harry Schwartz) 

The dedication yesterday of the Kuibyshev 
hydroelectric station, the world’s largest, 
was 3 years beyond schedule. 

The Soviet decree ordering construction 
of the station was published August 21, 1950, 
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and called for its operation at full capacity 
by 1955. The assignment proved to be 
beyond the capabilities of the Soviet econ- 
omy to fulfill on time. 

Premier Nikita S. Khrushchev indicated 
his awareness of the high capital costs in- 
volved in building giant hydroelectric sta- 
tions when he spoke at Kuibyshev yesterday. 

His speech indicated that he was now in- 
cluding in costs of such projects the time 
during which large amounts of capital must 
lie idle in projects awaiting their completion. 

Soviet economists and planners have 
tended to underestimate this kind of cost 
because the Soviet Government does not 
normally recognize interest on invested capi- 
tal as a legitimate cost. It is this interest 
cost that enables business men in a capital- 
ist economy to take account of the factor of 
time whose importance Premier Khrushchev 
has now emphasized. 

Thermal power stations using conven- 
tional fuels account for most of the electric 
power output in the United States and in 
the Soviet Union. 

The Soviet Union produced last year 
209,500,000,000 kilowatt-hours of electricity, 
of which 39,300,000,000 came from water- 
power and the rest from thermal sources. 
The United States produced last year more 
than 600 billion kilowatt-hours of electric 
power, of which somewhat more than 120 
billion came from hydroelectric sources and 
the remainder from thermal sources. 

The Kuibyshev Dam was one of a series 
of major projects announced in 1950 and 
then labeled “The Great Construction Proj- 
ects of Communism.” This series of projects 
proved to be one of Stalin’s most expensive 
economic miscalculations, since the Soviet 
economy was found not to have the resources 
needed to accomplish all of them simul- 
taneously. 

To make possible completion of the 
Kulbyshev project, Stalin’s successors were 
forced to abandon one of these projects and 
postpone completion of another. 


CANAL WAS ABANDONED 


The abandoned project was the main 
Turkmen Canal, which was supposed to run 
from the Amu Darya to the Caspian Sea 
through the Kara Kum desert of Central 
Asia. The project whose completion was 
postponed is the Stalingrad hydroelectric 
station. The latter, which will be about the 
same size as the Kuibyshev Dam, was sup- 
posed to be completed in 1956. Its first tur- 
bine is now expected to go into operation 
later this year and completion is scheduled 
for 1960. 

One of the 1950 projects that has been 
completed, the Volga-Don Canal, has turned 
out to be an uneconomical investment. 
Completed in 1952, its usefulness has proved 
to be below expectations. There have been 
complaints in the Soviet press that it is not 
being used adequately for transport purposes. 

No estimate has appeared in the Soviet 
press as to the cost suffered because of the 
false starts and delays in these projects. 
One indication appeared last year when the 
director of the Stalingrad project wrote in 
Pravda that a vast amount of equipment 
and a large number of workers had remained 
virtually idle for 2 years, 

It was presumably memory of these costs 
that caused Premier Nikita S. Khrushchev to 
demand yesterday, in his Kuibyshev speech, 
that hydroelectric stations now under con- 
struction be built more speedily. 

A number of hydroelectric stations, some 
of which are even larger than the Kuibyshev 
Dam, are under construction in the Soviet 
Union. Besides the Stalingrad project, they 
include the giant Bratsk and Krasnoyarsk 
stations, designed to be parts of the ambi- 
tious Angara-Yenisei complex in Siberia, as 
well as other stations on the Irtysh, Ob, and 
Kama Rivers. 
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Even after completion of the Kuibyshev 
Dam, Soviet hydroelectric generating capac- 
ity remains behind that of the United States. 
Last year the Soviet Union produced 39.3 
billion kilowatt-hours of hydroelectric power 
while the United States has produced more 
than 120 billion kilowatt-hours of hydroelec- 
tric power annually in recent years, 

At the beginning of this year the Soviet 
Union had a total generating capacity of 
about 47,800,000 kilowatts, of which 10 mil- 
lion kilowatts was in hydroelectric stations. 
This generating capacity was less than half 
that of the United States. 

KHRUSHCHEV URGES More STEAM POWER 
(By Wiliam J. Jorden) 


Moscow, August 10—Premier Nikita S. 
Khrushchev proposed today another revision 
of the Soviet Union’s economic program. He 
said the Soviet Union should concentrate on 
building thermal power stations instead of 
hydroelectric stations to catch up more 
quickly with the United States in industrial 
output. 

In the same speech, the Soviet leader re- 
peated his criticism of the United States and 
Britain for their aggression in the Middle 
East. He said the threat of war in the area 
was still acute and urged the prompt with- 
drawal of western forces from Lebanon and 
Jordan. 

Mr. Khrushchev spoke at the dedication of 
the hydroelectric station near Kuibyshev on 
the Volga River. The project, now in full op- 
eration, is the world’s largest. It has a 
capacity of 2,100,000 kilowatts and produces 
10,800,000,000 kilowatt-hours of electric 
energy annually. 

The Soviet Premier used the formal open- 
ing of the plant to stress that the Soviet 
Union should cut back its investments in 
such power stations. Noting that it had 
taken 7 years to complete the Kuibyshev 
complex, Mr. Khrushchev said it would be 
faster to build thermal power stations. 

He said the saving in time was more im- 
portant than the fact that thermal power 
would be more expensive than hydroelectric. 

The Soviet Premier did not discuss the 
possibility of using atomic power to fuel the 
new thermal plants. He referred to conven- 
tional fuels, such as low-grade coal, natural 
gas, and oil. 

“The building of some hydropower stations 
must be stopped for some time,” the Soviet 
leader said, “in order to give priority to the 
building of some thermal stations.” 

He said he did not propose to halt the 
construction of hydroelectric power stations 
completely or indefinitely. But he said that 
it would be faster to put up thermal stations 
and that “in the present conditions the most 
important thing is to win time.” 

Mr. Khrushchev said the goal was to catch 
up in the shortest possible time with the 
most advanced capitalist countries in in- 
dustrial output per person. Sources of new 
power are needed to attain that goal, he said, 
as well as larger investments in heavy in- 
dustry. 

The Soviet leader noted that the Soviet 
Union once lagged behind most other pow- 
ers in electrical output. Now, he said, this 
country is the largest producer of electric 
power in Europe and the second largest in 
the world, topped only by the United States. 
It is an important Soviet goal to overcome 
that gap. 

Mr. Khrushehev concedes that electricity 
produced by thermal stations would be more 
expensive than that produced by hydropower 
stations. He said the gain would be in the 
shorter time required to build the plants 
and put them into operation. That is im- 
portant, he said, in pushing the Soviet 
Union more quickly along the path of in- 
creasing its industrial output. 
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In his discussion of the international 
situation, the Soviet Premier added nothing 
new to statements made by him recently or 
to the comments that have appeared in the 
Soviet press in the past week or so. 

He blamed the Western Powers for having 
frustrated a summit meeting on the Middle 
East situation. He said the United States 
and Britain had used the delay to build up 
their armed might in the Middle East. He 
said the protests against their actions by 
the Soviet Union and other countries had 
forced the Western Powers to retreat from 
their original plans to attack the Iraqi Re- 
public and other Arab States. 

Once again Mr. Khrushchey came out as 
spokesman for the Arabs and said they have 
the right to organize their lives as they 
wished without interference from others. 
He also promised that the Soviet Union, 
China, and other Communist countries 
would “take all measures to bridle the most 
shameless aggressive circles of the West and 
not let them unleash a new war.” 

Mr. Khrushchev hailed the unity of the 
Commmunist world, referring particularly to 
the Soviet Union and China. He said their 
friendship was a power that no one will 
ever be able to conquer. 


COMPARED WITH UNITED STATES DAM 


KuisrsHev, U. S. S. R., August 10.—Mr. 
EKhrushechev said the Kuibyshev Dam was 
larger and had been built in a shorter time 
than the Grand Coulee Dam in the United 
States, previously the largest hydroelectric 
dam in the world. 

He said Grand Coulee, with a capacity of 
1,974,000 kilowatts, took more than 20 years 
to build whie the Kulbyshev Dam, with a 
capacity of 2,100,000 kilowatts, was built in 
7 years. 


No UNITED STATES CRASH PROGRAM 


WASHINGTON, August 10—Reclamation 
Commissioner W. A. Dexheimer said today 
that the United States had no crash program 
in building Grand Coulee and that any 
time we are given a full program and the 
money, we can build dams just as fast as 
or faster than they can. 


UTAH REPORTS FIRST YEAR PROG- 
RESS UNDER LIBRARY SERVICES 
PROGRAM 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, stimu- 
lating progress has been made in my 
State of Utah in library achievement 
this last 12 months, much of it largely 
as the result of action taken by Congress 
in passing the Library Services Act. 

Utah did not have a true State library 
organization prior to passage of this act; 
now, it has a fine one, with Russell L. 
Davis as its director. 

Also, through the rural areas of the 
State interest has been gaining in mo- 
mentum. We are working out a book- 
mobile service program and a regional 
organization that give much promise for 
the future. 

I know that the Library Services Act 
has found welcome reception throughout 
all of the States. 

In the belief that fellow Members of 
Congress would appreciate a full report 
on what one State—Utah—is doing and 
has done as a result of this legislation, 
I have asked Mr. Davis to prepare such 
a statement. 

I request unanimous consent that it 
appear as a part of my remarks at this 
point in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


FIRST Year PROGRESS Report UTAH STATE 
LIBRARY 


July 1, 1957, saw the beginning of a new 
era of library service for the State of Utah. 
With the enactment of the Utah State li- 
brary law by the 1957 legislature, the above 
date brought the organization of the Utah 
State Library Commission. The following in- 
dividuals were appointed by the Governor to 
serve as members of this commission: Wil- 
burn N. Ball, Golden Black, Guy N. Cardon, 
Jr., Wendell E. Gile, Mrs. Dan Jones, A. R. 
Mortensen, Miss Lucy Phillips, C. Perry 
Smith, Ralph D. Thomson, and Lamont F. 
Toronto. This commission was immediately 
faced with many problems which demanded 
solution, and the accomplishment of the first 
year are here listed for the benefit of any 
persons who may be interested. 

At the first meeting of the commission it 
was realized that a shortage of time would 
be a significant problem in getting the new 
program started. The Federal Library Serv- 
ices Act was already in its first year and 
Utah would have to make tremendous 
strides in order not to be penalized for 
starting late. Because of this delay the first 
item of business had to be the presenting 
of an acceptable plan to the Federal Gov- 
ernment so that Utah might receive its por- 
tion of the Library Services Act money. 

The first year’s objectives set forth by the 
commission were: 

1. Establish a State library agency. 

2. Promote library service in the rural 
areas of Utah. 

These two would be followed, as soon as 
feasible, with a third objective. 

3. Adequate public library service through- 
out the State of Utah. 

The appointment of a director was now 
imperative so these polices could be put 
into operation. After 3 months of investi- 
gating qualified candidates September 15 saw 
the appointment of Russell L. Davis as di- 
rector of the Utah State Library. 

The next urgent problem presented itself 
that same day. When Director Davis re- 
ported for duty it was realized that there 
was no available housing from the State for 
this new library. In solving the housing 
problem, temporary headquarters were es- 
tablished in a small room of the Historical 
Society building. However, this provided 
only one small office from which the search 
for a library staff and adequate housing 
could be conducted. In order that the work 
of the State library could go ahead imme- 
diately, further temporary housing was ob- 
tained through the use of some of the build- 
ings at the Utah State Fair Grounds. These 
quarters allowed for the gathering of the 
library staff and the shelving of State li- 
brary books. After extensive searching 
throughout the Salt Lake City area it was 
decided that the best interest of the State 
and the State library could be met through 
the remodeling of the coach house at the 
rear of the former governor’s mansion. This 
project was undertaken, and the State of 
Utah now has 7,000 square feet of good office 
space from the nominal investment of 
$23,000. The remodeling costs will serve as 
the State library's rent for the next 3 years. 
At the writing of this report the State li- 
brary is in the process of moving to these 
remodeled quarters which will satisfy their 
needs for several years to come. 

Simultaneously with the solution of the 
housing problem another urgent need, that 
of assembling a library staff, was being car- 
ried on at full speed. In the face of extreme 
shortages of trained library personnel this 
Was no small task. However, because of the 
challenges to be offered in the establishment 
of a new library three professional librarians 
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have accepted appointments to the staff. 
The early appointment of two qualified sec- 
retaries helped greatly in pushing the work 
forward. To further help out in pushing the 
work forward four school librarians were em- 
ployed for the summer on an increased work 
program schedule, In addition four clerical 
assistants have been employed. 

As the library staff was assembled and 
more work undertaken it was necessary to 
establish priority of activities. First, new 
library and office equipment had to be 
purchased in order for the staff to carry 
on their duties. Second, books and library 
materials had to be ordered and processed. 
Third, means had to be obtained by which 
library materials and services could be 
taken to the rural areas of Utah. 

At the time of this report, through the 
concentrated efforts of the total library staff, 
the following has been accomplished on the 
aforementioned items: 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


Ten desks, twelve chairs, seven type- 
writers, one adding machine, vertical files, 
supply cabinet, Thermo-Fax, coat rack, and 
many other small items. 


LIBRARY EQUIPMENT 


One thousand four hundred and twenty- 
eight feet of shelving, one Mini-Labeler, six 
book trucks, one offset printing machine, 
two 60-drawer card-catalog cabinets, three 
stepstools, and many other small items. 


LIBRARY MATERIALS 


Seventeen thousand books, twenty-five 
periodical subscriptions, six thousand library 
books cataloged and processed ready for 
use, complete with Plasti-Kleer jackets, 


AUTOMOTIVE EQUIPMENT 


Station wagon and one bookmobile re- 
ceived and one bookmobile to be received 
shortly. 

As these organizational needs were being 
accomplished the real purpose for the Fed- 
eral Library Services Act, that of extending 
and improving rural library service for the 
State of Utah, was undertaken. Based on 
previous studies of Utah’s library needs, 
coupled with modern library recommenda- 
tions, the following plan was established as 
the best way to reach the greatest number 
of people in Utah with good library service. 
Counties would be asked to cooperate with 
neighboring counties in organizing the State 
of Utah into regional library service units. 
The State library would then use the re- 
sources made available to it from the State 
and Federal governments in aiding these 
regions to serve people of their areas with 
the best library service possible with the 
amount of money available. 

These regional units would give the State 
the greatest economies of operation and the 
best public library service for the money 
invested. In order to get this plan under 
‘way committees were needed throughout the 
State to aid the State library and the local 
communities in promoting this new service. 
In this capacity, organizational meetings 
were held throughout the State where the 
potentials of this new service were explained, 
local support solicited, and committees or- 


At this writing committees have been or- 
ganized for all but two regions of the State. 
Extension activities of the State library 
have increased rapidly in working with these 
committees in explaining to library boards, 
county commissioners, and other organiza- 
tions and groups how to help organize this 
service, As is recognized by all concerned 
it will take time to organize the State into 
regional library units. Thus to give im- 
mediate service to rural areas during this 
organizational period another extension proj- 
ect has been initiated. This includes pro- 
fessional help to small rural libraries in 
solving their immediate problems, such as 
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help in book selection, cataloging solutions, 
moving problems, personnel training and 
placement; and the loan of State library 
books to supplement book stocks in small 
libraries and to meet specific requests of 
individuals in areas where library service 
is not available. 

In carrying out these two activities the 
professional staff has held 63 meetings; 
worked with 8 libraries for 20 full days; 
visited 50 of the 53 public libraries; demon- 
strated the bookmobile in 12 counties; held 
a 2-week library workshop; published 6 
pamphlets on library development; and 3,000 
books have been loaned to small libraries for 
a 6-month period. 

With the move into adequate library 
quarters, and the establishment of a trained 
and experienced staff, we are hopeful that 
in the year to come regions of Utah, with 
assistance from the State library, may be 
fully organized to give the type of library 
service recommended by the American Li- 
brary Association, and the citizens of Utah 
may see an improvement in their daily lives 
as the result of this kind of library service. 


UNITED STATES AND RUSSIAN 
MISSILE DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. SYMINGTON. On Sunday, Au- 
gust 17, an article by Joseph Alsop 
which discussed the great speech made 
last week by the distinguished junior 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY] was published in the press. The 
article was entitled “An Authentic Voice 
of America.” 

Mr. President, I asked unanimous con- 
sent that this article be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of August 17, 1958] 
AN AUTHENTIC VOICE OF AMERICA 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

The Senate put on a pretty remarkable 
show the other day—a show which was at 
once fiesh-crawling, wonderfully encourag- 
ing, and rather moving. 

The show began with an eerie debate on 
what must surely be the most eerie measure 
ever considered by the American Congress— 
an amendment to the military appropriations 
bill by Senator RICHARD RUSSELL of Georgia 
forbidding the Defense Department to 
spend any of its appropriated funds on plans 
for the surrender of the United States. 

The occasion of the amendment was a story 
published in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
by Brig. Gen. Thomas Phillips. Gen. Phil- 
lips revealed that the Air Force subsidiary, 
the Rand Corp., had been peering ahead 
into the years when the Soviet Union is 
due to acquire overwhelming superiority in 
nuclear striking power. Contemplation of 
this period, wrote Gen. Phillips with com- 
plete accuracy, had led the Rand scientists 
to make a study of the circumstances in 
which the United States ought to surrender. 

The Republicans, led by Senator WILLIAM 
F. KNOWLAND of California, were indignant 
at the mere suggestion that the Eisenhower 
administration could be studying surrender, 
as the Russell amendment seemed to imply. 

But what made the debate so eerie was 
the simple fact that no one on either side 
of the aisle really tried to defy the grim 
facts which had impelled the Rand scien- 
tists to make their grim study. 

Then, much later in the crowded day, 
Massachusett's hard-hitting young Senator, 
Jack KENNEDY, rose to make one of the most 
remarkable speeches on American defense 
and national strategy that this country has 
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heard since the end of the last war. It was 
a speech about those same facts that drove 
the Rand scientists to make their hideous 
calculations. It was a speech that every 
thoughtful American ought to read and 
ponder. Its theme was simple. 

“We must realize,” said KENNEDY bleakly, 
“that the nuclear deterrent ratio during 
1960-64 will in all likelihood be weighted 
very heavily against us.” 

KENNEDY dealt in facts—much more de- 
tailed and hard facts than Senators like 
Missouri's SYMINGTON and JACKSON of Wash- 
ington have been able to deal in, because 
they are impeded by their access to classi- 
fied information, and KENNEDY is not thus 
impeded. He showed the gradual weakening 
of the American nuclear deterrent, the rapid 
gain in Soviet nuclear striking power during 
the so-called years of the gap. 

“The Soviets,’ he remarked with bitter- 
ness, will be as aware of their advantage 
during the years of the gap as we are * * * 
and nuclear destruction is not the only way 
in which the Soviets will be able to use their 
advantage. * * * Their missile power will 
be the shield from behind which they will 
slowly but surely advance—through sputnik 
diplomacy, limited both by wars, indirect 
aggression, intimidation and subversion * + + 
and the vicious blackmail of our allles. 
The balance of power will gradually shift 
against us. Each Soviet move will weaken 
the West, but none will seem to j our 
initiating the nuclear war that might 
destroy us.“ 

But enough has been said already to sug- 
gest why this strange day in the Senate was 
fiesh-crawling. What made it encouraging 
was hearing the hard facts being laid on the 
line at last, in this era of officially propa- 
gated complacency. What made it even 
more encouraging was hearing KENNEDY’s 
calm but bold call for a vastly greater Amer- 
ican effort to overcome the danger of the 
years of the gap. And what made the day 
downright stirring was hearing this young 
Senator, himself no stranger to war or dan- 
ger, confidently forecasting that there was 
no future danger which an aroused and 
mobilized American people would not and 
could not overcome. 

KENNEDY borrowed his closing words from 
Churchill: “Come then, let us to the task, to 
the battle and the toil—each to our part, 
each to our station—let us go forward to- 
gether in all parts of the land. There is not 
a week, nor a day, nor an hour to be lost.“ 

This was the language, charged with re- 
membered glory, of the greatest Englishman 
of the century. But the voice—the voice 
that faced facts, that rejected every com- 
placency, that called for efforts worthy of 
this country and its role—was the authentic 
voice of America, 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
hope and believe Mr. Alsop is right 
when he calls the line of thinking in 
Senator KenneEpy’s speech “the authen- 
tic voice of America.” 

Every person interested in freedom 
should be grateful to the junior Senator 
from Massachusetts for the courage and 
clarity of his analysis of our own de- 
fense position vis-a-vis that of the 
Soviet Communists. 

Today, Monday, August 18, in a sec- 
ond article entitled “A Very Big Issue,” 
Mr. Alsop publishes what he calls “the 
corrected—ICBM-United States versus 
Russian—figures, accepted as realistic 
on the highest American governmental 
level.” 

These intercontinental ballistic mis- 
sile figures, showing our position vis-a- 
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vis that of the Communists, are as fol- 
lows: 

1960: United States, 30 ICBM’s versus 
U. S. S. R., 100 ICBM’s. 

1961: United States, 70 ICBM’s versus 
U. S. S. R., 500 ICBM’s. 

1962: United States, 130 ICBM’s ver- 
sus U. S. S. R., 1,000 ICBM’s. 

1963: United States, 130 ICBM’s ver- 
sus U. S. S. R., 1,500 ICBM’s. 

1964: United States, 130 ICBM’s ver- 
sus U. S. S. R., 2,000 ICBM’s. 

I ask unanimous consent that the sec- 
ond article by Mr. Alsop be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of August 18, 1958] 
A VERY Bic ISSUE 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

Fundamental questions about the inner 
workings of our kind of human society are 
not often argued in the American Congress. 
But last week the Senate actually got 
around to arguing rather heatedly about 
what may well be the biggest single ques- 
tion confronting the democracies in the 
H-bomb age. 

This is the question whether the people 
have a right to know the hard facts of the 
national situation or whether these facts 
should be sedulously concealed from all but 
the enemy. 

The macabre debate about this question 
followed the important speech by Senator 
JohN F. KENNEDY, of Massachusetts. KEN- 
NEDY had gravely warned of the danger of 
present American defense policies, which 
will concede to the Soviets’ overwhelming 
superiority in nuclear striking power during 
the years of gap or missile lag—the years 
1960 through 1964. He had earnestly and 
stirringly called for a great national effort 
to avert the mortal peril of these years just 
ahead. 

The nature of the peril was most concisely 
summed up in the figures on the predicted 
balance of intercontinental ballistic missiles, 
which Senator KENNEDY quoted from a re- 
port in this space, Since that report was 
published, it has been reported that the 
American Government’s official forecasts of 
Soviet output of intercontinental ballistic 
missiles have been adjusted downward by 
1 year. Here, then, are the corrected figures, 
accepted as realistic on the highest American 
governmental level. They give the long- 
range missile balance which our defense poli- 
cies will tolerate. 

1960: United States 30 
R. 100 ICBM’s, 

United States 70 
R. 500 ICBM’s. 

United States 130 
. R. 1,000 ICBM'’s. 

United States 130 
. R. 1,500 ICBM’s. 

United States 130 
U. S. S. R. 2,000 ICBM'’s. 

There is nothing in prospect that will alter 
this balance in the years of gap, except a 
few score of the Navy’s submarine-borne 
Polaris missiles. The Pentagon’s hucksters 
have lately hurried into print a glowing 
feature about the solid-fuelled Minuteman 
missile which is counted on to close the gap 
in the end. A major national magazine pre- 
sented the figure in a way that suggested 
Minuteman was already entering our armory. 
But on present schedules, there is no likeli- 
hood of a single Minuteman becoming oper- 
ational before the gap’s last year. 

Such was the situation that drove KENNEDY 
to speak out, and to urge drastic remedies. 
The sequel got almost no notice because the 


ICBM’s versus 


ICBM’s versus 
ICBM’s versus 
ICBM’s versus 


ICBM’s versus 
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debate occurred late at night. It began 
when good, bumbling Senator HOMER CAPE- 
HART, of Indiana, rose to speak in a condition 
of really frothing excitement. Senator CAPE- 
HART announced his intention of invoking 
Senate rule 35—the rule that clears the gal- 
leries when secret matters are under dis- 
cussion—if any Senator ever again publicly 
told such unpleasant truths as KENNEDY had 
told. 

“How is it going to sound to the Russian 
people,” cried CAPEHART, “when they read 
that a Senator of the United States * * * 
said that the United States is inferior to 
Russia? PerhapsIam wrong. Senators can 
say what they please or do what they please, 
but I say that * * * could give comfort to 
our enemies.” 

CAPEHART did not once deny the accuracy 
of KENNEDY’s facts. He said he hoped they 
were not accurate, but had no means of 
knowing. On the Senate floor were many 
members of the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee and Joint Atomic Energy Committee, 
having the access to the classified informa- 
tion that KENNEDY does not have. Not one 
of these men rose to dispute the accuracy of 
Kennepy’s facts. Instead, a whole series of 
them, led by Senators SYMINGTON, of Mis- 
souri, and Jackson, of Washington, rose to 
praise KENNEDY. They affirmed that he had 
spoken no miore than the truth, with no 
whit of exaggeration. 

Again, poor CAPEHART did not suggest 
that Kennepy had given any new informa- 
tion to the masters of the Kremlin. He 
could not do so. Even he was well aware 
that the American missile program is a 
matter of public record. Even he could 
hardly claim that the Kremlin does not 
know about its own missile program. In- 
forming the American people, not the Krem- 
lin, was what he really objected to. But 
once he cried out: 

“If what the Senator from Massachusetts 
said is true * * * Congress should not ad- 
journ. If what he says is true Congress 
should appropriate another $20 billion.” 

It reminded one of the tagline in Evelyn 
Waugh's Put Out More Flags.” At the end 
of the book, on the eve of the Battle of 
Britain, the man-of-Munich, the Chamber- 
lain-and-Baldwinite who is a central comic 
figure, commits his solitary blunder into 
sense. The tagline is: “And poor booby, he 
was bang right.” 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, in 
his previous article Mr. Alsop stated 
that the position of the able junior Sen- 
ator from Washington and myself on 
defense matters is impeded by access to 
classified information. 

On that he could not be more right. 
We cannot make public or private use 
of information obtained in executive 
session. 

Mr. Alsop also pointed out that in 
debate last week one of the senior Sen- 
ators on the other side of the aisle 
stated: 

If what the Senator from Massachusetts 


said is true * * * Congress should not 
adjourn. 


That statement is also food for 
thought. 

If these figures are correct, our policies 
designed for national security are inde- 
fensible. 


W. KERR SCOTT 
Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
regret I was unable to be in the Senate 
Chamber on August 4, the day when 
memorial services were held for our late 
colleague, W. Kerr Scott. 
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In the comparatively short time he 
was with us, be became one of the most 
respected Members of the Senate. It 
was my pleasure to serve with him on 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry; and Mrs. Symington and I counted 
him and his gracious lady among our 
dear friends in Washington. 

Senator Scott was one of the most 
down-to-earth people I have ever 
known. He was humble, and he was 
sincere. There was nothing pretentious 
about him. 

I shall always remember him and the 
devotion with which he served on the 
Agriculture Committee. The soil and 
fields and forests were his life and his 
inspiration. For hours on end, he 
worked at the committee conference 
table, seeking ways to make rural liv- 
ing a better way of life. 

He made frequent trips to his farm and 
his home in North Carolina; and when 
he returned to Washington after such 
trips, it gave him a great deal of satis- 
faction to talk about his crops, the 
weather, and prospects for the coming 
harvest. 

One occasion I remember well. It was 
in May 1955, only a few months after 
Senator Scott had taken office. The 
Senate was debating a measure affecting 
the soil conservation program. He left 
his home in North Carolina at 3 o’clock 
in the morning, in order to be on the 
fioor of the Senate when the bill was 
voted on. 

He was deeply moved by what he had 
seen and experienced during that trip 
to his home. A late spring freeze had 
all but wiped out the crops in North 
Carolina and other Southern States. 

In one of his rare speeches in the 
Senate, Kerr Scott expressed that day, 
in just a few words, the feeling he held 
for agriculture and the people who till 
the soil. 

His remarks were, in part, as follows: 

By daylight early this morning, I saw peo- 
ple working in the tobacco fields, trying to 
make the best of an extremely bad situa- 
tion 

We are but the tenants of the Almighty. 
We are charged with the responsibility of 
determining how we shall use land which 
the Lord has given us to work with. We are 
doing the best we can. We need no handi- 
caps. 

Kerr Scott spent his life making 
farming and rural living more worth- 
while and more rewarding for those who 
follow. 

We who knew him and treasured his 
friendship will miss him, but his work 
and his deeds will live for generations. 


THE INTERNATIONAL HEALTH AND 
MEDICAL RESEARCH ACT OF 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, one 
of the Nation’s leading medical author- 
ities and most public-spirited citizens is 
the illustrious and distinguished Dr. 
Howard A. Rusk. 

In his column in the New York Times 
of Sunday, August 17, he pays special 
tribute to our distinguished colleague 
Senator Lister HILL of Alabama. Sen- 
ator HILL has recently introduced a bill 
entitled The International Health and 
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Medical Research Act of 1958.“ This is 
a forward-looking proposal and one that 
fits within the President’s concept of the 
works of peace. Senator HILL deserves 
commendation and thanks again for 
his splendid leadership. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle entitled New War on Disease,” 
which is an analysis of Senator HILL’S 
plan to mobilize weapons of research, 
written by Dr. Howard A. Rusk, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


New War on DISEASE—AN ANALYSIS OF 
Senator HILL'S PLAN To MOBILIZE WEAPONS 
Or RESEARCH 

(By Howard A. Rusk, M. D.) 

While President Eisenhower was present- 
ing his framework of a plan for peace in 
the Middle East to the United Nations last 
Wednesday, Senator Lister HILL of Alabama 
was introducing legislation in the Senate 
that could contribute substantially to such 
a framework of a plan for peace for the en- 
tire world. 

Senator HILL’s bill is titled: “The Inter- 
national Health and Medical Research Act 
of 1958.“ Its objective, in the Senator’s 
own words, is to make possible “an inter- 
national mobilization for war—a cooperative 
war against disease and disability, those his- 
toric enemies of all men and peoples.” 

This objective would be achieved through 
mobilization of the weapons and techniques 
of scientific research. Here are the major 
provisions of the bill: 

Authorization of an appropriation of $50 
million annually to be spent under the su- 
pervision of tne Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, chiefly through the 
Public Health Service, and specifically by 
the National Institutes of Health. 

Establishment of a National Institute for 
International Medical Research as a part 
of the National Institutes of Health. 

Creation of a National Advisory Council 
for International Medical Research composed 
of nongovernmental leaders to guide policy, 
make recommendations, and approve grants 
and loans under the program. 


AIMS OF PLAN 


The specific activities authorized would be 
to encourage and support research, the ex- 
change of information on research, the train- 
ing of research personnel, and the improve- 
ment of research facilities throughout the 
world. 

In his Senate speech, Senator HILL pointed 
out that less than 1 percent of the United 
States foreign-aid program went for health 
and he reiterated his belief that foreign aid 
for health activities should be increased. He 
emphasized strongly, however, that this new 
legislation was directed toward international 
health research and not toward technical as- 
sistance in health activities. 

Senator HII. said he was aware of the im- 
plications of an addition of $50 million to the 
Federal budget. He points out, however, 
that as compared to $40 billion voted for de- 
fense, last year only $400 million of both 
Federal and voluntary funds was spent on 
medical research. 

To substantiate his thesis that a further 
investment of $50 million in research would 
be sound, he quoted estimates made by the 
Reference Service of the Library of Congress. 
The estimates show that in 1955 alone, 
1,911,000 American lives were saved by scien- 
tific advances since 1900. 

Senator HILL said that because of the short- 
age of trained researchers and research facil- 
ities in the United States all the medical 
scientists he had consulted, including experts 
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from the National Institutes of Health, had 
agreed that the most efficient and effective 
use of further research investments would 
result from an international research pro- 
gram such as he had proposed. 

The Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare recently issued a report by his con- 
sultants on medical research and education. 
The consultants are 10 of the Nation's top ex- 
perts in this field. At one point in this docu- 
ment, they say: 

“Growth and development of research and 
education are essential to the cultural and 
material development of the Nation. * * * 
Special attention to medical education and 
research is called for by the significance of 
health as a national resource. Activities in 
these fields should be viewed as a contribu- 
tion to the solution of larger problems. 

These wise words are not limited in their 
application to our own Nation. They apply 
to the world at large. 


PLAN CALLED MAJOR STEP 


Senator HILL’s health for peace plan is a 
major step toward the implementation of 
@ major recommendation made by President 
Eisenhower in his state of the Union mes- 
sage last January. The President called 
then for an international science for peace 
program to attain a good life for all. 

He first invited the Soviet Union to join 
with the other nations of the world in the 
present 5-year program to eradicate malaria. 
He then invited the Soviet Union to join 
us in an international campaign against the 
diseases that are the common enemy of all 
mortals—such as cancer and heart disease. 

At the World Health Assembly in Min- 
neapolis in June, the President’s brother, 
Dr. Milton Eisenhower, announced on the 
President's behalf that the United States 
was making available $300,000 to aid the 
World Health Organization in a special study 
of its role in research. 

The aim of Senator HILL’s proposal is to 
wage war on disease and disability on an 
international front. It is not, as he said, a 
proposal for partisan, national, military, or 
economic gain, but a venture in the cause 
of humanity. By seeking to advance the 
welfare of all men everywhere and the peace 
of all the world, this proposal might be con- 
sidered a new approach in American foreign 
policy. 


WILLIAM K. HUTCHINSON 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, it is 
fitting that before departing this great 
Capital City, to hurry homeward upon 
errands of our own, we pay tribute to a 
man whose long and distinguished serv- 
ice in Washington enriched our Nation’s 
history and vastly benefited all of us 
who knew him. 

I refer to William K. Hutchinson. 
“Hutch” was my friend. His untimely 
death on the 25th day of last May cut 
short a journalistic career which was 
notable for extraordinary accomplish- 
ments, and was noble in the dedication 
and selflessness he brought to his pro- 
fession. 

Bill Hutchinson was, for nearly 20 
years, chief of the Washington bureau of 
the International News Service. Prior 
to his assumption of that key post, he 
covered the Capitol for International 
News Service, and for many years was 
head of a staff reporting the activities of 
the Senate. 

His nearly four decades as a Wash- 
ington correspondent, editor, and inter- 
preter of historic events, from the re- 
peal of the Volstead Act to the launch- 
ing of America’s first earth satellite, 
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provided unique opportunities for the 
exercise of his brilliant talent. 

His feats of wire service journalism 
are legendary. His competitors, sad- 
dened by his passing, wholeheartedly 
acknowledged that his perseverance, his 
insight, his dramatic flare for the flash 
story, and his enviable treasury of news 
sources made him a giant of the wires. 

Bill Hutchinson’s career was remark- 
able for many things. Among them was 
the fact that in the turbulent and vola- 
tile world of politics with which he was 
so familiar, he never lost a friend. 

He walked and talked with the great 
men of his time, yet kept the common 
touch. He was an intimate of Presidents 
and policemen, of Ambassadors and 
telegraphers, of generals and GI’s. He 
treated all men, regardless of their rank, 
with kindness and respect. 

Bill Hutchinson was a fearless man. 
When he believed he was in the right, he 
resisted pressure and blandishment alike, 
and unerringly carried out his mission, 
which was to tell his readers the unvar- 
nished truth about the affairs of Gov- 
ernment. 

He never betrayed a confidence; he 
never harmed a fellow man. He carried 
with him to his grave on a verdant slope 
in Arlington National Cemetery pro- 
found secrets of politics and statecraft. 

His job was his life. He permitted no 
limitations upon his time or his energy. 
Three o’clock in the morning often 
found him hard at work. He was ever 
alert to the bold challenges of the age 
in which he lived. 

Leaders of Government, Members of 
Congress, men burdened with grave re- 
sponsibilities, sought his advice; and he 
gave it unstintingly. His long years as 
a shrewd and philosophical observer of 
the Washington scene endowed him with 
a singular gift for rendering wise coun- 
sel. 

The quality of his friendships was 
epitomized by the mourners who assem- 
bled in the chapel at Fort Myer to accord 
him a sorrowful salute. Among them 
were the Vice President of the United 
States, the Director of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, Senators, Cabinet 
members, diplomats, military officers, and 
his admiring rivals in the fiercely com- 
petitive news business. 

They were present at the rites hon- 
oring Bill Hutchinson, not in their offi- 
cial capacities, but as friends, drawn to- 
gether by a common feeling that in his 
death, there was a deep personal loss to 
all of them. 

William K. Hutchinson will live on in 
the memory of the Capital, in the mem- 
ories of many men. 

Some will recall him as an indomi- 
table, incisive reporter, with a blazing 
belief in the right of the American people 
to know the truth. 

Some will remember him as a good 
companion of social hours, an inimitable 
raconteur, a master of the humorous 
anecdote, a storehouse of political lore. 

Some will recollect his beats and 
scoops and famous flashes. 

Some will hold vividly in mind the 
driving enthusiasm with which he di- 
rected his staff, setting an inspiring pace, 
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bright with the joy of intense competi- 
tion. 

Some will picture him as a man who 
perhaps in the far, still reaches of the 
night was lonely because, truly wedded 
to his work, he was denied the solace of 
domestic companionship to which so 
many of us can turn for comfort in time 
of stress. 

Some of those in his profession will 
find it difficult to accept his absence from 
their midst, for he had seemed to be in- 
destructible. 

Some—amillions of newspaper readers, 
perhaps—will wonder why William K. 
Hutchinson’s byline, a hallmark of ac- 
curacy and integrity, has vanished. 

Bill Hutchinson’s byline no longer ap- 
pears in print; but it is indelible, and it 
is set in imperishable type in the minds 
and hearts of those who called him 
friend. 

I am proud, Mr. President, to be a 
member of that privileged band. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there fur- 
ther morning business? If, not morning 
business is closed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum, 
and before the roll is called I suggest 
that aides notify the calendar commit- 
tees we expect to proceed with the con- 
sideration of bills on the calendar with 
dispatch as soon as the call of the roll 
is completed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER’S REPLY 
TO: “WHAT IS THE HARDEST 
PART OF YOUR JOB?” 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a statement by President 
Eisenhower in reply to the question 
“What is the hardest part of your job?” 
The question was posed by young Glenn 
Bayless, of Arlington, Va., age 11, in a 
private interview with the President. I 
believe the statement gives insight into 
the President’s philosophy about his 
office which will be of interest to all 
readers. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

PRESIDENT EISENHOWER’S REPLY TO “WHAT Is 
THE HARDEST Part OF Your Jos?” 

When you sit in this chair you are faced 
not only with the problems of the United 
States, but with those of the entire world. 
Every position you take and every decision 
you make is like throwing a pebble into a 
pool, Thus, the ripples spread out touching 
the lives of millions of people here and 
abroad. 

In studying all the problems that come to 
this desk you have to ask yourself always two 
questions: What will be the short range effect 
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of a decision? What will be the long range 
effect? 

When I first sat down behind this desk I 
used to think that weighing the problems 
was the most difficult part of my day. But 
over the years my opinion has changed some- 
what. Many problems come across this 
desk—economic problems, foreign policy 
problems, military problems, even space- 
flight problems. Possibly today there are 
more problems than ever. On the surface it 
would appear that working on these prob- 
lems and trying to resolve them is the hard- 
est part of the job. But the fact is that 
this is only the beginning. 

As President I am first of all responsible 
for the welfare of the American people, not 
only for today, but for tomorrow, too. 

What I do today cannot fail to influence 
the work of the man who follows me. Know- 
ing that, I have come to the realization that 
making a decision is only the beginning. 
The true test is that it must be the very 
best decision of which I am capable and the 
test for that must be one’s own conscience. 

If I had to answer your question in two 
words, I would say the hardest part of the 
job is satisfying yourself. And by that I 
mean satisfying yourself that you have done 
your level best for the American people for 
today and tomorrow. 


LEGAL SAFEGUARDS FOR MIGRA- 
TORY FISH AND WILDLIFE 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, on 
August 5 the distinguished senior Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse] spoke in the 
Senate in opposition to S. 3185, a bill 
which I had introduced. This is the bill 
which seeks to improve legal safeguards 
for migratory fish and wildlife which 
have been threatened by Federal Power 
Commission licensing procedures. 

At that time, the senior Senator from 
Oregon also submitted amendments to 
S. 3185 which, in my opinion, would dras- 
tically alter the character and intent of 
the bill, changing it from a measure that 
would require the approval of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to plans for FPC- 
licensed projects, into a bill that would 
merely call for secretarial recommenda- 
tions—recommendations that the FPC 
might continue to dismiss lightly, just 
as it has in the past when objections 
were raised against dams imperiling out- 
door values. 

I introduced S. 3185 on January 29, 
1958. I presented it early in the session 
because of widespread alarm among con- 
servationists and commercial fishermen 
over an FPC decision favorably support- 
ing the 700-foot Nez Perce Dam on the 
Oregon-Idaho border, which could im- 
peril a fishery valued in excess of $5 
million annually, including almost the 
entire spring Chinook salmon run in 
the Columbia River Basin. 

Extensive hearings on S. 3185 were 
held on March 7 before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, presided over by the able senior 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Macnu- 
son]. On July 29, S. 3185 was reported 
favorably to the Senate by a unanimous 
vote of the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee. The objections raised 
on August 5 thus came more than a half 
year after the bill had first been intro- 
duced. 

In its original form, my bill to protect 
fisheries followed the language closely 
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parallel to that used for so many years 
in the Federal Power Act to safeguard 
navigation. I thought that was reason- 
able. However, the Interior Department 
suggested that my bill be modified to 
read as follows: 

That the first sentence of subsection (e) 
of section 4 of the Federal Power Act is 
amended by inserting before the period at 
the end thereof a colon and the following: 
“And provided further, That no license affect- 
ing fish and wildlife resources shall be issued 
until the plans of the dam or other struc- 
tures affecting such fish and wildlife re- 
sources have been approved by the Secretary 
of the Interior.” 


I accepted the modification for several 
reasons. First, I desired to be as fair as 
I possibly could. Secondly, I thought 
that bipartisan cooperation with the De- 
partment of the Interior was certainly to 
be desired. My bill, as modified, then 
was reported out by the Senate Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee 
with a favorable report; the vote in com- 
mittee was unanimous. 

All of this is why I am deeply dis- 
tressed that opposition against S. 3185 
was delayed until this late hour in the 
session, when any such controversy is 
quite likely to make impossible enact- 
ment of a bill during the adjournment 
rush. Such objections would far more 
properly have been voiced at the exten- 
sive hearings of March 7. 

CONSERVATION GROUPS BACKING S. 3185 


S. 3185, in its original form, was en- 
dorsed by many of the great outdoor and 
conservation organizations in America, 
including the Columbia River Fisher- 
men’s Protective Union; Idaho, Oregon, 
Washington, and Montana Wildlife Fed- 
eration; Izaak Walton League of Amer- 
ica; National Audobon Society; National 
Fisheries Institute; National Parks Asso- 
ciation; National Wildlife Federation; 
North American Wildlife Federation; 
Sport Fishing Institute; and the Pacific 
Marine Fisheries Commission. It also 
had the support of the Washington State 
Director of Fisheries and the Oregon 
State Fish Commission. Since this legis- 
lation was endorsed by so many groups 
and individuals, it is only fair and proper 
that they should know my views on the 
objections voiced against it. I will at- 
tempt to answer the questions raised as 
briefly and objectively as possible. 

In his address to the Senate on August 
5 the senior Senator from Oregon de- 
clared: 

Both public and private power groups have 
felt that to give priority, and essentially a 
veto power, to the fish and game considera- 
tions involved in a proposed project is en- 
tirely unwarranted. 

As written, the bill is bad legislative prac- 
tice. I do not believe the Secretary of In- 
terior should, in effect, be given veto power 
over the Federal Power Commission. 


Yet, Mr. President, the following lan- 
guage has been in the Federal Power Act 
for 37 years—I repeat, 37 years: 

That no license affecting the navigable 
capacity of any navigable waters of the 
United States shall be issued until the plans 
of the dam or other structures affecting the 
navigation have been approved by the Chief 
of Engineers and the Secretary of the Army. 
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Mr. President, under the language of 
this statute a veto power over FPC li- 
censes which might imperil navigation is 
given to both the Chief of Engineers and 
the Secretary of the Army. To my 
knowledge, neither of these officials has 
ever abused the authority. Why is this 
good legislative practice, while it evi- 
dently is bad legislative practice to give 
similar authority to the Secretary of In- 
terior to safeguard fish and wildlife? Is 
there something less precious about salm- 
on runs and elk herds, which renders 
them unfit to be safeguarded by an ex- 
ecutive department intervention while 
such veto power has been held without 
protest for 37 years in behalf of naviga- 
tion interests on rivers of America? 

Furthermore, I subscribe to the state- 
ment contained in a splendid letter 
which I have received from an outstand- 
ing conservationist, Mr. Joseph W. Pen- 
fold, conservation director of the Izaak 
Walton League of America, an organiza- 
tion to which I have the honor of be- 
longing. Mr. Penfold writes: 

There has been objection to the enact- 
ment of this legislation on the grounds that 
it would give fish and wildlife considerations 
veto power over power considerations. 
Essentially this would be true, in the same 
sense that navigation considerations now 
have such veto power. We could point out 
that FPC now has life and death veto power 
over fish and wildlife. 


I think Mr. Penfold has summarized 
the situation very succinctly. When the 
FPC licenses a project like Mayfield Dam 
on Washington’s Cowlitz River or the 
proposed Nez Perce Dam on the Snake 
River, it possibly vetoes the further 
existence in those watersheds of fish 
runs of immense value and great tradi- 
tional memory. That apparently is 
quite all right, according to tenets of 
opponents of S. 3185. But, according to 
such a view, it is bad legislative practice 
to give the Secretary of the Interior, 
speaking for the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice, any kind of control over licensing of 
dams where fish pilgrimages face ruth- 
less extinction. 

In his pending amendment to S. 3185, 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse] would provide that 
no license could be issued by the FPC 
until recommendations are received 
from the Secretary of the Interior. I 
am certain the purposes of the senior 
Senator from Oregon are good, Mr. 
President, but this provision operates al- 
ready under existing statutes and I can- 
not see that it would affect the status 
quo which has many shortcomings when 
fish and wildlife are concerned. Let me 
indicate what I mean. 

I have received a statement from Mr. 
Jerome K. Kuykendall, Chairman of the 
Federal Power Commission, setting forth 
procedures followed by the Commission 
under section 18 of the Federal Power 
Act, especially with reference to the re- 
quirement therein regarding the con- 
struction, maintenance, and operation of 
such fishways as the Secretary of the 
Interior may prescribe. Mr. Kuykendall 
wrote me on August 7, 1958: 

The following paragraph appears in all 
Commission letters to the Secretary of the 
Interior transmitting copies of applications 
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for licenses and requesting his comments 
thereon: 

It is requested that you give the Commis- 
sion your views as to the measures which 
should be given to protect wildlife resources 
in connection with the project in accordance 
with the provisions of the act of August 14, 
1946 (60 Stat. 1080). Your advice concerning 
fishways is also requested pursuant to the 
provisions of section 18 of the Federal Pow- 
er Act, 16 U. S. C. 811. 


Thus it is apparent that existing FPC 
procedures call for the collection of rec- 
ommendations from the Secretary of the 
Interior concerning wildlife, fishways 
and related matters when all projects 
are under consideration. But this has 
failed to protect fish and wildlife from 
depredations sanctioned by the FPC. 


FISH AND WILDLIFE OPPOSES THE NEZ PERCE DAM 


For instance the record of the FPC 
proceedings on Project 2173, the license 
application of Pacific Northwest Power 
Co. for Mountain Sheep-Pleasant Valley 
Dams is replete with testimony from 
fishery experts on the effect which dams 
in the Middle Snake River would have 
on migratory fish runs of the Columbia 
Basin. At those hearings, Mr. Samuel 
J. Hutchinson, Regional Director, Bu- 
reau of Commercial Fisheries, Seattle, 
Wash., testified in no uncertain terms 
that the Department of the Interior is 
opposed to the construction of Nez Perce 
Dam due to the terrific impact it will 
have on the Columbia River fishery. 
The conclusion of a statement which 
was made a part of hearing record on 
this matter made this opposition of the 
Interior Department quite plain. 

I ask consent that this portion of the 
Department of Interior statement be in- 
serted in the Rrecorp at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF Mr. SAMUEL J. HUTCHINSON, 
UNITED STATES FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE, 
SEPTEMBER 1956; PROBABLE EFFECTS OF Two 
ALTERNATE HYDROELECTRIC POWER PROPOSALS 
ON THE ANADROMOUS FISH RUNS OF THE 
COLUMBIA RIVER 

CONCLUSION 

The anadromous fish runs in the Snake 
River have great monetary and intangible 
value and should be conserved in the public 
interest. The Mountain Sheep-Pleasant Val- 
ley Dams would impair these runs only by 
adding slightly to an already existing prob- 
lem. However, the Nez Perce Dam would pre- 
sent an obstacle to fish passage of the major 
part of the Snake River run of anadromous 
fish. These fish are of such value that their 
very existence should not be jeopardized by 
placing reliance upon undesigned and un- 
tried fish facilities. The only sound conclu- 
sion from the standpoint of the conservation 
of the fishery resource is that the Mountain 
Sheep-Pleasant Valley Dams would be far less 
detrimental than the Nez Perce Dam. 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, de- 
spite a recommendation of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior to the contrary, the 
Federal Power Commission, in its de- 
cision and order of January 20, 1958, 
stated: 


There is nothing in this record which con- 
vinces us that the Nez Perce project could 
not be constructed under a license issued 
pursuant to the provisions of the Federal 
Power Act. 
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The statement has been made that S. 
3185 does not necessarily affect the very 
project at which it is aimed—namely the 
Nez Perce project. In my opinion, the 
decision of the FPC in favor of a high 
dam at the Nez Perce site is an open in- 
vitation for the filing of a license appli- 
cation by public power or private power 
entities. Need for the restraints provided 
by S. 3185 is borne out by the declaration 
of the FPC on behalf of the Nez Perce 
project. Thus, S. 3185 would very di- 
rectly affect the proposed Nez Perce Dam. 

These views are affirmed in a letter 
which I have received from Mr. Charles 
H. Callison, able conservation director of 
the National Wildlife Federation. He 
pointed out that: 


The Federal Power Commission, after hear- 
ing exhaustive testimony from the United 
States Fish and Wildlife Service and from 
State fish and game officials to the contrary, 
has recommended a high dam at the Nez 
Perce site on the Snake River. A high dam 
at Nez Perce would destroy the great fishruns 
of the Salmon River and other tributaries of 
the Snake that now produce a major part of 
the commercial and sport fisheries of the 
Columbia Basin. In short, Senator NEUBER- 
GER, conservationists have learned through 
bitter experience that the Federal Power 
Commission is not mindful of the impact 
of dams on fish and wildlife resources. It 
is a single-purpose Commission with a one- 
track mind. It thinks in terms of kilowatt- 
hours, refusing to give adequate recognition 
to other resource values. 


That, of course, is the overriding pur- 
pose of S. 3185—to assure a better bal- 
ance between resources involved in de- 
velopment of our Nation’s rivers. Mr. 
Callison has raised another point in re- 
sponse to objections that S. 3185 would 
be a barrier to hydroelectric progress. 
He states: 


To say that enactment of S. 3185 would 
stall hydroelectric development in the Co- 
lumbia Basin and elsewhere, as opponents 
of your bill have argued, is to assume that 
the Secretary of the Interior is going to 
be unreasonable and arbitrary in his judg- 
ments. No Secretary would dare block a 
Federal Power Commission license unless the 
fish and wildlife values were preeminent. 
If they are more important than a dam 
that would destroy them, then it would 
be his duty to block the project and the 
public would back up his judgment. 

I will venture the prediction that should 
Congress undertake to authorize construc- 
tion of a Nez Perce dam, the outcry of con- 
servation-minded citizens across the country 
would dwarf the public protest that forced 
abandonment of the plan to build Echo Park 
Dam in Dinosaur National Monument. But 
the Federal Power Commission is peculiarly 
beyond the reach of public opinion. It has 
shown that it can be capricious and arbi- 
trary in its decisions. For this reason, and 
to protect the growing public interest in 
the recreational and commercial values of 
fish and wildlife resources, S. 3185 should be 
enacted. 


Mr. President, there is a further rea- 
son why I believe we must restrain the 
Federal Power Commission from licens- 
ing Nez Perce Dam—as the FPC already 
has indicated it is disposed and even 
eager to do. 

Canada is considering the diversion 
of 15 million acre-feet of water out of 
the upper Columbia River. This is a 
quantity comparable to the flow of the 
Colorado at Glenn’s Ferry. Such a di- 
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version would be disastrous to future 
waterpower plans on the main stem of 
the Columbia. 

The only real restraint on the Cana- 
dians is the fact that the diversion 
would be poured into the Fraser River 
watershed, which is a vast water course 
for Sockeye salmon runs. American 
fishing interests have urged Canada not 
to blockade the Fraser with dams, and 
so have Canadian fishing groups. Yet, 
if our own Federal Power Commission 
announces that a huge dam like Nez 
Perce can blockade off the Chinook 
salmon migrations of the Salmon River 
watershed, what happens to our argu- 
ment that it would be fatal to blockade 
off the Sockeye salmon migrations of 
the Fraser River watershed? 

This is another reason for the enact- 
ment of legislation similar to S. 3185— 
to keep a pattern from forming which 
could encourage Canadian diversion of 
the upper Columbia. I have sought to 
forestall this diversion ever since I came 
to the Senate, even making a trip to 
British Columbia to confer with Ca- 
nadian leaders who share my opposition 
to the proposal. 

However, Mr. President, the diversion 
is not yet dead, and I ask ous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
at this point a dispatch from the Van- 
couver (B. C.) Daily Province of August 
5, 1958, in which Gen. A. G. L. Me- 
Naughton, foremost advocate of the up- 
per Columbia diversion, insists that the 
project is very much alive and in exist- 
ence—much to my regret, incidentally. 

There being no objection, the dispatch 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MCNAUGHTON Says: River Diversion IDEA 
STILL ALIVE 

Diversion of Columbia River floodwaters 
into the Fraser is still a live engineering pro- 
posal on the Columbia power question, Gen. 
A. G. L. McNaughton said in Vancouver 
Monday. 

The general is chairman of the Canadian 
section of the International Joint Commis- 
sion which deals with problems arising from 
lakes and rivers straddling the international 
border. 

He also said he shares the optimism of 
American members of the IJC that Canada 
and the United States would soon reach an 
agreement. 

The plan to divert Columbia floodwaters 
into the Fraser at Revelstoke by a series of 
tunnels so the water could be used to gen- 
erate electricity on the Fraser for Canadians 
only was put forward in 1955 by General 
McNaughton. 

At that time the Americans adamantly 
refused to pay money for power that could 
be generated on the American section of 
the Columbia by impoundment of Columbia 
floodwaters in southern British Columbia. 

Under the latter plan dams would be built 
in British Columbia to hold floodwater so 
they could be released gradually for power 
generation instead of flowing suddenly into 
the sea during rapid runoff periods. 

The American argument has been that the 
United States should not pay for added 
downstream benefits because Canada would 
have to control streamflow anyway for her 
generating stations. 

Recently American hydropower negotiators 
have come around to the view that the 
United States should pay for downstream 
benefits. 

Now the general says the diversion scheme 
is still a live, practical engineering alterna- 
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tive to impounding surplus water in south- 
ern British Columbia and regulating stream 
flow for the benefit of United States dams 
to the south. 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
when all questions of the specific ap- 
plication of my bill to a particular proj- 
ect, such as the Nez Perce project rec- 
ommended by the Federal Power 
Commission, are left aside, the heart 
of the opposition to S. 3185 is that it 
would superimpose a binding executive 
determination upon the discretion of the 
Federal Power Commission in a licensing 
proceeding. That is the objection which 
was expressed in the remarks of my 
senior colleague. He stated his belief 
that this would be an undesirable in- 
fringement of the independence of the 
Federal Power Commission, as the ex- 
pert agency which was charged by Con- 
gress with the duty of determining the 
best adaptability of any proposed proj- 
ect to a plan of comprehensive develop- 
ment of a river. 


Is FPC QUALIFIED TO DECIDE FATE OF FISH RUNS? 


Mr. President, in introducing S. 3185 I 
was quite prepared to face this key 
issue squarely. This question of the 
competence and the independence of 
the FPC as an expert river planning 
agency is not a new issue that we are 
facing for the first time. It has been a 
matter of great concern to us, particu- 
larly to members of the delegations from 
the Pacific Northwest, during the en- 
tire period that I have been in the Sen- 
ate. 

There have been objections to deci- 
sions of the FPC based specifically on its 
apparent low regard for objections from 
State agencies and private organizations 
concerned with fish and wildlife, in such 
cases as the Pelton Dam, the proposed 
Beaver Marsh project, and the Mayfield 
Dam. But the greatest loss of confi- 
dence in the Federal Power Commission, 
as a truly farsighted and responsible 
multipurpose river basin planning 
agency, came of course with its decision 
in the Hells Canyon case. 

Many of us have said that the Hells 
Canyon case was the crucial test of the 
Federal Power Commission, as an 
agency to which could be entrusted the 
complex, controversial and vitally im- 
portant functions of planning and con- 
trolling the development of our great 
river resources, with confidence that 
they were in good hands. Hells Canyon 
was that test, not because a controversy 
over public versus private development 
was involved—that had been the case 
on earlier occasions. Rather it was a 
unique case because it raised the issue 
of true multipurpose, comprehensive 
planning against short-run, single- 
pupose development. Hells Canyon in- 
volved a question of unequal quantities 
of power development, yes—but it also 
involved loss of flood control, loss of 
recreational benefits, and most impor- 
tant in the present context, the fate of 
fish and wildlife, in a manner which has 
immediately been brought home to us 
by the pressures which at once devel- 
oped for the construction of projects 
elsewhere in the basin that would in- 
vade these conservation values. 
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After the withdrawal of the Interior 
Department’s earlier intervention in 
favor of a high Hells Canyon Dam, the 
Hells Canyon case also became the 
unique test of whether or not the pub- 
lic interest might be presented in the 
FPC by someone other than the execu- 
tive branch itself, when an unprece- 
dented fight was organized by public- 
spirited private persons and organiza- 
tions to carry the issue through the 
commission and the courts, 

Sadly, Mr. President, this great fight 
was lost. But it was the Federal Power 
Commission, and not the interveners, 
who failed the test. From that date on, 
the people of the Pacific Northwest lost 
all confidence in the Federal Power 
Commission as a planning agency. It 
had plainly displayed itself as merely a 
license-granting agency—not very dif- 
ferent from, let us say, the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. Since that 
time, any concern about invading the in- 
dependence of the Federal Power Com- 
mission as an agency for planning com- 
prehensive multipurpose river develop- 
ment is certainly misplaced. 

These are by no means new or unusual 
views which I am expressing today, in 
support of S. 3185. Actually, they cor- 
respond rather closely to the views which 
were repeatedly expressed by my senior 
colleague, as well as others of us from 
the Northwest, in our comments on the 
Hells Canyon decision of the FPC, and 
in explaining why it was right and 
proper for the Congress to override the 
Commission’s conclusions in that in- 
stance, and to reaffirm those of the Corps 
of Engineers and the Department of the 
Interior for river development on a ba- 
sin-wide basis. 

Both my senior colleague and I ex- 
pressed similar views about the relative 
functions of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion and the executive resource-plan- 
ning agencies in connection with the re- 
confirmation of Mr. Jerome Kuykendall 
to be chairman of the Federal Power 
Commission last year. Both he and I 
have joined in sponsorship of other bills 
which were designed to amend and rec- 
tify the standards under which the Fed- 
eral Power Commission would be bound 
to a broader view of multipurpose, com- 
prehensive development—corresponding 
more to the approach on the standards 
followed by the Department of the Inte- 
rior and the Corps of Engineers. 

Mr. President, I shall not -elaborate 
this point further. The Federal Power 
Commission should, indeed, be and re- 
main an independent agency. But the 
record of the last few years plainly 
shows that there is no merit and no gain 
whatever to the public interest in jeal- 
ously guarding the Commission’s inde- 
pendence, insofar as its planning func- 
tions are concerned. 

WILDLIFE VALUES NOT SAFE IN CUSTODIANSHIP 
OF POWER COMMISSION 


Particularly with respect to the fish 
resource, I think it is absolutely plain 
that the Commission—which let us re- 
member, is a power commission—has 
neither special competence nor special 
sympathy for conservation goals and 
methods, when they would militate 
against construction of a power project. 
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It is right and proper that this particu- 
lar aspect of river-resources planning 
should be given effective protection by 
placing it under the responsibility of the 
Secretary of Interior, whose Department 
includes the bureaus concerned with 
both commercial and sports fisheries. I 
might point out, in concluding this por- 
tion of my remarks, that the present 
language of S. 3185 was actually recom- 
mended by the administration itself. No 
one familiar with the record of this ad- 
ministration in power and water-re- 
source matters would accuse it of undue 
eagerness to tie the FPC’s hands in li- 
censing non-Federal power projects. 
Thus, even an administration which, 
more than any other in the past quarter 
century, has stressed the licensing func- 
tion of the FPC, is prepared to entrust to 
the executive Department of the Interior 
the protection of the fisheries aspect of 
multipurpose planning, as the navigation 
aspect is already entrusted by law to the 
Corps of Engineers. 

The wildlife of the United States has 
been drastically diminished during the 
150 years since Lewis and Clark first car- 
ried our flag across the continent. The 
pressures of an industrial civilization 
are crowding out the wild creatures 
which once teemed in our land. For 
decades Columbia River fisheries have 
been dropping, although the Columbia is 
the greatest of the fish streams of the 
United States. One last lingering salm- 
on-spawning sanctuary is left—the 
Salmon River in the Idaho solitudes. 
Yet the Federal Power Commission has 
indicated willingness to license a tower- 
ing dam at Nez Perce which would block- 
ade off those fastnesses to migrating 
Chinook salmon. The FPC has an- 
nounced its intentions for all the world 
to know. My bill, S. 3185, seeks to give 
the Fish and Wildlife Service an oppor- 
tunity to prevent construction of Nez 
Perce, until we learn a good deal more 
about artificial fish passage over a 700- 
foot barricade than we do today. I 
deeply regret that my able colleague has 
objected to so reasonable a proposal. 

Also, it is a keen disappointment that 
public-power groups and private utili- 
ties have launched so determined a fight 
against S. 3185. I wish they could put 
this same energy into joining in my ef- 
forts to try to have our Government 
reach a successful agreement with Can- 
ada for mutual use of the vast water- 
power resources of the upper Columbia 
River beyond the international border. 

My personal friend, Dr. Ira N. Gabriel- 
son, who is one of the greatest biologists 
and fishery experts in the world, has 
rightly described the upper Columbia as 
a fishless river. Its salmon migrations 
ended when Grand Coulee sealed the 
river. This means that immense quan- 
tities of hydroelectricity can be generated 
by impounding the upper Columbia with- 
out destroying salmon pilgrimages. Why 
concentrate on Nez Perce, with its disas- 
trous impact on fisheries, so long as the 
abundant kilowatts of the upper Colum- 
bia vanish into wasted spray and mist? 

Mr. President, few Members of the 
Senate have hammered away as persist- 
ently as I have regarding the urgent need 
of low-cost power for new industrial pay- 
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rolls in the Northwest. But I believe we 
first should get that power at sites which 
do not involve the loss of priceless—and 
indeed irreplaceable—resources in fish 
and game and other wildlife. That is 
why I have favored projects at places like 
Mica Creek, John Day, and Hells Canyon 
rather that at Nez Perce, Bruces Eddy, 
or Penny Cliffs. I discover that I thus 
find myself in conflict on occasion both 
with private utilities and public power, 
because these groups are not entirely 
discriminating in their views between 
sites which do not damage wildlife and 
sites which are terribly perilous to wild- 
life. 

This position may be all right for spe- 
cial-interest forces, be they PUD’s or 
power companies. But a Senator of the 
United States must be interested in 
salmon runs as well as in kilowatts, in elk 
and moose as well as in reclamation. At 
least, that is my conception of the duties 
we hold here. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I ask con- 
sent to include with my remarks letters 
in support of S. 3185 which I have re- 
ceived from the Izaak Walton League of 
America, dated August 6, 1958, and from 
the National Wildlife Federation, dated 
August 8, 1958, signed by the able con- 
servation directors of the respective or- 
ganizations, Mr. J. W. Penfold and Mr. 
Charles H. Callison. 

I also desire to include an editorial 
from the Oregonian of Portland of Au- 
gust 12, 1958, entitled “Useless Fish 
Amendment.” This editorial points out 
that the amendment to my bill proposed 
by Senator Morse would weaken greatly 
the fish-protection authority which I 
propose to vest in the Fish and Wildlife 
Service. The editorial also correctly 
emphasizes that the amendment of the 
distinguished senior Senator from Ore- 
gon would provide to fish migrations far 
less protection than is presently given to 
navigation and flood control, through the 
power vested in the Army engineers to 
approve FPC licensing procedures. 

There being no objection, the letters 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 

THE IZAAK WALTON LEAGUE 
or AMERICA, INC., 
Washington, D. C., August 6, 1958. 
Hon. RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: As you know, the Izaak 
Walton League has supported the principle 
proposed in S. 3185, which would protect 
major fish and wildlife values in project 
applications before the Federal Power Com- 
mission for licensing. This principle is 
consistent with that of the Coordination 
Act, which the Congress recently strength- 
ened by amendment. 

There has been objection to the enact- 
ment of this legislation on the grounds that 
it would give fish and wildlife considera- 
tions veto power over power considerations. 
Essentially this would be true, in the same 
sense that navigation considerations now 
have such veto power. We could point out 
that FPC now has life and death veto power 
over fish and wildlife. 

It has been proposed that the legislation 
be amended to eliminate the requirement 
for approval of the Secretary of the Interior, 
substituting a requirement that his recom- 
mendations be considered. We do not be- 
lieve that such an amendment will meet the 
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problem. FPC presumably gave considera- 
tion to recommendations of the Interior 
Department, State game and fish agencies, 
and the public generally in the matter of 
high dams on the Deschutes in Oregon and 
the Cowlitz in Washington, but they were 
substantially disregarded. We have no rea- 
son to believe that such recommendations 
on future projects will not also be disre- 
garded, 

The anadromous fish of the Columbia will 
not be preserved in reasonable quantities 
by pious hope. At this late date, they will 
be so preserved only by determination and 
strong legislative mandate. 

I believe the reasonable attitude of the 
Izaak Walton League toward the complex 
resource problems of the the Columbia is 
borne out by the policy unanimously 
adopted at our recent national convention. 
A copy is attached for your information, 

Sincerely, 
J. W. PENFOLD, 
Conservation Director. 


RESOLUTION No. 6-—COLUMBIA RIVER BASIN 
Polier 


We recognize that the waters of the Co- 
lumbia River Basin are a great natural re- 
source, the development of which should be 
for the benefit of the people and that any 
program for the use and control of these 
waters should give consideration to all bene- 
ficial uses, especially to navigation, industrial, 
pollution abatement, fish and wildlife, do- 
mestic, irrigation, recreation, hydropower, 
and municipal. 

The fishery resource of the Columbia River 
and its tributaries is an important economic 
recreational asset. Due regard should be 
given to means and methods of protecting 
this resource in the planning and construc- 
tion of obstructions in the river system. 

We approve the construction of impound- 
ments above Grande Coulee Dam in the main- 
stem of the Columbia River. 

We approve the construction of impound- 
ments on the Snake River, tributary to the 
Columbia River, under 100 feet in height, 
located below its confluence with the Salmon 
River, provided the best fish passage facili- 
ties now known are included. We approve 
the construction of impoundments on the 
Middle Snake if located above the con- 
fluence of the Imnaha River and below the 
present site of Brownlee Dam, provided the 
best fish passage facilities now known are 
installed. 

We approve the construction of impound- 
ments in upper tributaries of the Snake 
River, when there are no migratory fish and 
especially recommend the construction of 
the Garden Valley and Scrivner Creek proj- 
ect in Idaho. 

We oppose the construction of any im- 
poundment of the waters of the tributaries of 
the Snake River known as Salmon, Clear- 
water, Grand Ronde and Imnaha and espe- 
cially to a dam called Nez Perce which would 
block salmonoid runs to Upper Snake, 
Imnaha and the Salmon River, and we op- 
pose any construction in national parks, na- 
tional monuments or other specially desig- 
nated public lands. 

We urge the State and Federal agencies to 
accelerate their research program in develop- 
ing fish passage facilities and in methods of 
restoring loss of fish runs by reason of im- 
poundments now built or which may be con- 
structed. 

We request that Congress and State gov- 
ernments appropriate such funds as may be 
necessary for this research. 

We commend the private power company 
for having recently employed fish biologists 
and for research in methods of saving fish 
runs—for having set aside substantial sums 
but that they be urged to budget additional 
money for this purpose, 
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NATIONAL WILDLIFE FEDERATION, 
Washington, D. C., August 8, 1958, 
Senator RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR NEUBERGER: The National 
Wildlife Federation and its State affiliate 
organizations have strongly supported S. 
3185 and will continue to do so. We urge 
its enactment by the Congress in the public 
interest, 

Under the Coordination Act of 1946 and 
under a provision of the Federal Power Act 
of 1920, the Secretary of the Interior now 
can and does make recommendations to the 
Federal Power Commission regarding the ef- 
fects of a proposed hydroelectric project 
upon fish and wildlife resources. Experi- 
ence has shown, however, that such recom- 
mendations often are ignored by the Com- 
mission. Such was the experience in the 
case of the Pelton dam on the Deschutes 
River of Oregon and again in the case of the 
Cowlitz River dam in Washington. In these 
instances specific acts of the State legis- 
lature were ignored and the unanimous ob- 
jections of State and Federal conservation 
agencies were brushed aside. 

More recently the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, after hearing exhaustive testimony 
from the United States Fish and Wildlife 
Service and from State fish and game officials 
to the contrary, has recommended a high 
dam at the Nez Perce site on the Snake 
River. A high dam at Nez Perce would 
destroy the great fishruns of the Salmon 
River and other tributaries of the Snake 
that now produce a major part of the com- 
mercial and sport fisheries of the Columbia 
Basin. 

In short, Senator NEUBERGER, conservation- 
ists have learned through bitter experience 
that the Federal Power Commission is not 
mindful of the impact of dams on fish and 
wildlife resources. It is a single-purpose 
Commission with a one-track mind. It 
thinks in terms of kilowatt hours, refusing 
to give adequate recognition to other re- 
source values. 

To say that enactment of S. 3185 would 
stall hydroelectric development in the Co- 
lumbia Basin and elsewhere, as opponents 
of your bill have argued, is to assume that 
the Secretary of the Interior is going to be 
unreasonable and arbitrary in his judg- 
ments. No Secretary would dare block a 
Federal Power Commission license unless the 
fish and wildlife values were pre-eminent. 
If they are more important than a dam that 
would destroy them, then it would be his 
duty to block the project and the public 
would back up his judgment. 

I will venture the prediction that should 
Congress undertake to authorize construc- 
tion of a Nez Perce dam, the outcry of con- 
servation-minded citizens across the coun- 
try would dwarf the public protest that 
forced abandonment of the plan to build 
Echo Park dam in Dinosaur National Monu- 
ment. But the Federal Power Commission 
is peculiarly beyond the reach of public 
opinion. It has shown that it can be ca- 
pricious and arbitrary in its decisions, For 
this reason, and to protect the growing pub- 
lic interest in the recreational and commer- 
cial values of fish and wildlife resources, S. 
3185 should be enacted. 

We commend your leadership in sponsor- 
ing this legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 

NATIONAL WILDLIFE FEDERATION, 

CHARLES H. CALLISON, 
Conservation Director. 


[From the Oregonian of August 12, 1958] 
USELESS FISH AMENDMENT 
Senator Wayne L. Morse’s proposed 
amendment to Senator RICHARD L. NEUBER- 
an's bill giving the Interior Department 
(Fish and Wildlife Service) equal authority 
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with the Defense Department (Army Engi- 
neers) in restraining the Federal Power 
Commission’s licensing of dams is of no 
value at all. But it may be enough to kill 
the bill. 

Instead of requiring approval of plans for 
dams which would affect fish migrations, 
Senator Morss’s amendment would weaken 
this to review by Interior. This is by no 
means comparable to the Army Engineers’ 
authority in protecting navigation and flood 
control needs, 

Senator Morse's amendment, which is in 
response to public power groups who have 
their eyes on Nez Perce Dam in the Snake 
River, is of no practical value since the Fed- 
eral Power Act already requires FPC to take 
resources other than power into considera- 
tion. In practice, plans for dams are sub- 
mitted to and reviewed by all agencies af- 
fected. In practice, also, FPC has given only 
lip service to fish protection. There is no 
reason to believe FPC would change under 
the Morse amendment, 


Mr. NEUBERGER. In conclusion, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp at this point as a part of 
my remarks a very effective column en- 
titled “Defense Line for Salmon River 
Fishery,” written by Herbert Lundy, and 
published in the Oregonian of Portland 
on June 16, 1958, dealing with the fate 
of the Salmon River salmon fisheries; 
also an informative editorial entitled 
“FPC Made This Legislation Necessary,” 
published in the East Oregonian, of 
Pendleton, Oreg., for June 20, 1958. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Oregonian of June 16, 1958] 
DEFENSE LINE FOR SALMON RIVER FISHERY 
(By Herbert Lundy) 


Leaders in the long fight to prevent de- 
struction of the salmon and steelhead runs 
of such great productive rivers as the Salm- 
on in Idaho were stimulated to action in 
Washington, D. C., last week. For months 
they had been hearing, as we have in the 
Northwest, rumors that either a group of 
Washirgton State public power agencies or 
a group of private utilities, or both, were 
preparing to file for the Nez Perce damsite 
in the Snake River, a half mile below the 
mouth of the Salmon River, or for the Lower 
Canyon damsite in the Salmon itself. 

But what touched off hurryup meetings 

with such Northwest Congressional friends 
of fish and wildlife conservation as Senator 
NEUBERGER, Of Oregon, was the action of the 
House Appropriations Committee. This was 
another open invitation for someone to 
build Nez Perce Dam which would cripple 
the Columbia River salmon and steelhead 
runs, 
In eliminating a budget item of $196,526 
requested by Secretary of Interior Fred Sea- 
ton for a Bureau of Reclamation study of a 
high Federal dam in the Snake River above 
both the Salmon and Oregon's Imnaha River 
confiuences, the Appropriations Committee 
said: 

“The only feasible storage project which 
could be built at this (the Pleasant Valley) 
site would flood out the Hells Canyon site 
already licensed to the Idaho Power Co. for 
construction of a hydroelectric plant. 

“In addition, the Federal Power Commis- 
sion has found that any combination of proj- 
ects in this region of the Snake River which 
does not include the Nez Perce Dam, down- 
stream from the Pleasant Valley site, would 
be less feasible than a plan which does in- 
clude the Nez Perce site. Should the Nez 
Perce Dam be constructed, it would flood out 
the Pleasant Valley site. The committee re- 
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fused to permit investigations at the Pleasant 
Valley site during the fiscal year 1958 and has 
been offered no evidence which would indi- 
cate that this position should be changed.” 

The Federal Power Commission is already 
on record in favor of the Nez Perce Dam, al- 
though no application for such a project has 
ever been made. It took this position in 
rejecting the license applications of Pacific 
Northwest Power Co. (four private utilities) 
for dams at the Pleasant Valley and Moun- 
tain Sheep sites in the Nez Perce reservoir 
area. With the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee taking the same position, the pros- 
pects for a non-Federal high dam at Nez 
Perce or in the Salmon River are enhanced. 

As a result of the conservationists’ alarm, 
quick action was obtained on Senator 
NEUBERGER’s bill to give the Secretary of In- 
terlor (in effect, the United States Fish and 
Wildlife Service) collateral jurisdiction over 
issuance of dam licenses by the Federal 
Power Commission. This is a status already 
enjoyed by the Defense Department, which 
through the United States Army Corps of 
Engineers can put thumbs down on FPC 
projects if they are harmful to flood control 
and navigation. 

Senator NEUBERGER agreed to modification 
of his veto bill at the request of Senator 
Warren G. Macnuson of Washington. The 
amendment was similar to that proposed by 
the Interior Department in bill to alter the 
Federal power coordination act to prevent 
FPC from riding roughshod over fish and 
wildlife objections. 

In its new form, the Neuberger bill amends 
sec. 4 of the Federal Power Act to provide 
“That no license affecting fish and wildlife 
resources shall be issued until the plans of 
the dam or other structures affecting such 
fish and wildlife resources have been ap- 
proved by the Secretary of the Interior.” 

This is a little stronger in the veto line 
than Secretary Seaton wanted to go, but it 
represents substantial agreement. 

With this amendment, the Senate Com- 
merce Committee voted favorably to send 
to the floor Senator NEUBERGER’S bill, S. 3185. 

This legislation, if adopted by Congress, 
may be enough to save the Salmon River for 
the fish, But conservationists still would 
not be on safe ground, for Congress can 
change its mind at any time. 

The only positive insurance against Nez 
Perce would be the actual construction of 
dams at the Pleasant Valley or Mounain 
Sheep sites. In company with this should go 
a Congressional reservation of the Salmon 
River as a fish sanctuary. Congress finally 
is showing some signs of recognizing the 
value of the fishery and recreation resource. 
Now is the time for the Northwest to in- 
crease the pressure for comprehensive devel- 
opment, which means conservation and en- 
hancement of ail resources not single-pur- 
pose use, 


[From the East Oregonian, of June 20, 1958] 
FPC MADE THIS LEGISLATION NECESSARY 


The United States Army Corps of En- 
gineers has for a long time recognized that 
one of the most desirable projects in the 
Columbia Basin is Nez Perce Dam on the 
Snake River. It would provide a tremendous 
amount of storage which would level off 
production of downstream dams through low 
water periods. And it would produce in ex- 
cess of 1 million kilowatts of hydroelectric 
energy. 

However, the engineers have not asked for 
the project. A 700-foot Nez Perce Dam 
would be below the mouth of the Salmon 
River, the Snake's principal tributary. Over 
60 percent of the spring chinook salmon runs 
of the Columbia River Basin spawn in the 
headwaters of the Salmon River and the 
engineers have accepted the obvious fact 
that until a satisfactory means of getting 
migratory fish over a structure of the height 
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of Nez Perce is found the project cannot be 
considered. 

In view of this situation, the Federal 
Power Commission shocked almost every- 
body who has studied water resource de- 
velopment on the Snake when it recom- 
mended a few months ago that Nez Perce 
Dam be built. 

The FPC recommendation was shocking. 
But there is one aspect of the situation which 
should have warned us that the recommen- 
dation was a possibility. Regulations under 
which the FPC operates do not require that 
the agency give full consideration to the 
migration of fish when it is considering a 
hydroelectric project. The agency can de- 
decide that the fish resource is of sufficient 
importance to be considered or can give no 
consideration to it. 

When the FPC decision on Nez Perce was 
handed down, Oregon's Senator RICHARD 
NEUBERGER got busy. On last January 29 he 
introduced a proposal to the Senate Com- 
merce Committee and on June 10 an amended 
version of the proposal was passed out by the 
Committee. It reads: “No license affecting 
fish and wildlife resources shall be issued un- 
til the plans of the dam or other structures 
affecting such fish and wildlife resources 
Ihave been approved by the Secretary of the 
Interior.” 

This may have the effect of pouring gaso- 
line on the fire that has been kept burning in 
the Northwest for many years by the fish and 
wildlife people and the exponents of hydro- 
electric projects—not the people who take a 
moderate, sensible view in this controversy, 
but the extremists—those who oppose all 
dams and those who consider the fish re- 
source to be of little importance. Feeding 
that fire is not desirable. But, it seems to us, 
the action of the Federal Power Commission 
in the Nez Perce case made it inevitable that 
some protection be afforded the fish resource, 
by writing specific safeguards into law. 

We can, and should have both hydroelec- 
tric projects, and a valuable fish resource in 
the rivers of the Columbia Basin. Both are 
necessary in the economy of the region. Both 
must be given careful regard. Neither can 
be treated as the FPC handled the Nez Perce 
problem. 

If Senator Nxunrnorn's legislation is ap- 
proved by the Congress, and we anticipate it 
will be, we feel certain that he will be among 
the Senators who will insist that the au- 
thority given to the Secretary of Interior, and 
in turn to the Fish and Wildlife Service, be 
exercised with caution and good judgment. 
If there is any indication that the authority 
is to be used to diminish the hydroelectric 
development program in the Columbia Basin, 
Senator NEUBERGER will, we are sure, insist 
that things be brought into proper balance. 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, this 
last editorial, written by Mr. J. W. For- 
rester, publisher of the East Oregonian, 
emphasizes that without the passage of 
a bill such as S. 3185, the dam at Nez 
Perce will destroy the great Chinook 
salmon fisheries of the Salmon River 
watershed in Idaho. 


THE U. N. AND DEMOCRACY 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in these 
days, when the United Nations plays 
such an important part in the thinking 
of our people, many persons are inquir- 
ing as to what is the meaning of the 
United Nations in the international pic- 
ture today. In the New York Times this 
morning there appears an editorial en- 
titled “The U. N. and Democracy,” which 
phrases the issue very well. It states: 

The issue, always in the background ever 
since its foundation, is whether the United 
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Nations shall function as an international 
democracy based on the sovereign equality 
of all its members as provided in the 
Charter, or whether it is to be dominated by 
a dictatorship of big powers making their 
own deals in a game of power politics. 


The editorial states that the first con- 
cept, that it is to be a democracy of ali 
the powers, “has always been espoused 
by the West, in particular by the United 
States, which has made the United Na- 
tions the fulcrum of its foreign policy.” 

In the past we have seen time and 
time again such espousal by the United 
States, very recently by the President in 
his address, in which he affirmed our 
faith in the United Nations as the world 
body primarily responsible for interna- 
tional peace and security. 

In contrast to that concept, on every 
occasion the Kremlin has taken the 
position that the small nations should be 
subject to the authority of the big na- 
tions. The editorial stresses this fact 
also. It states that the Soviet Union 
has always taken the position, as “was 
expressed by Mr. Gromyko as early as 
the San Francisco Conference of 1954— 
that the smaller nations should trust the 
big powers and for the rest observe dis- 
cipline.”” 

The editorial continues: “It has been 
expressed by the deluge of Soviet vetoes 
which has paralyzed the Security 
Council.” 

Time and time again the Soviets have 
run contrary to the position we have 
taken with reference to what should be 
the purpose and the function of the 
United Nations. 

Again we see the Kremlin, in line with 
its philosophy, calling for a big power 
agreement on the Middle East. But,“ 
the editorial continues, “the ultimate 
Soviet goal, as bluntly proclaimed by the 
Kremlin and backed by ‘ballistic black- 
mail, is, of course, not dictatorship by 
several but by only one.” I believe the 
editorial very well analyzes the different 
approaches as between ourselves and the 
Kremlin to what might be a possible so- 
lution. 

I have spoken on the floor many times 
that an agreement with the Kremlin, 
unless one can read into it that it is 
for the mutual benefit of the Kremlin 
and the United States, would be but a 
scrap of paper. In other words, the 
Kremlin is following the philosophy of 
the Kaiser, who held that a treaty was 
but a scrap of paper. Therefore I re- 
peat what I said on other occasions on 
the floor of the Senate, that we Ameri- 
cans have a tendency to become com- 
placement, and that at times we have 
a tendency to become a little too com- 
placent. When we talk about solutions, 
the mechanism is not merely an agree- 
ment, but an agreement with the na- 
tions of the earth which the nations 
agreeing to it have the same funda- 
mental interest in maintaining. Unless 
that fact is pressed home, we may find 
ourselves, as has been suggested, falling 
asleep, as we have in the past. We can- 
not afford to do that today, because this 
world of ours is a different world from 
what it was even 10 years ago. Now it 
is just a little globe which we can circle 
in 44 hours, and around which a missile 
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can travel in 15 minutes. Consequently 
the imperative need today is to remain 
awake, not to be sabotaged into com- 
placency. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial may be printed in the RECORD at 
this point. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Tue U. N. AND DEMOCRACY 


In its latest effort to wrestle with the 
Middle Eastern problem, the United Nations 
General Assembly is again confronted with 
an issue that reaches far beyond the Middle 
East and involves the basic character and 
possibly the very existence of the United 
Nations itself. The issue, always in the 
background ever since its foundation, is 
whether the United Nations shall function 
as an international democracy based on the 
sovereign equality of all its members, as 
provided in the Charter, or whether it is to 
be dominated by a dictatorship of big pow- 
ers making their own deals in a game of 
power politics. 

The first concept of an international 
democracy has always been espoused by the 
West, in particular by the United States, 
which has made the United Nations the ful- 
crum of its foreign policy. It is espoused 
again in the present instance, as eloquently 
demonstrated by President Eisenhower's ad- 
dress, in which he reaffirmed our faith in 
the United Nations as the world body pri- 
marily responsible for both international 
peace and security, invoked the United Na- 
tions’ own resolutions against any kind of 
aggression and repudiated the very idea of 
any one power or group of powers dominat- 
ing the world. In keeping with this con- 
cept the United States, while presenting its 
own proposals, gladly backs the efforts of 
smaller nations to find solutions for the 
Middle East through the United Nations 
and its Secretary General. 

In contrast, the second concept of big 
power dictatorship always has been and is 
still propagated by the Soviets. It was ex- 
pressed by Mr. Gromyko as early as the San 
Francisco Conference of 1945, when he de- 
manded that the smaller nations should 
trust the big powers and for the rest ob- 
serve discipline. It has been expressed by 
the deluge of Soviet vetoes which has 
paralyzed the Security Council, by the So- 
viet attempt to take important problems, 
such as disarmament, out of the United 
Nations and, most pointedly, by the Soviet 
drive for a summit meeting to decide world 
issues by a few big power heads of govern- 
ment whom the Soviet must view as dicta- 
tors akin to their own, which the Western 
statesmen are not. 

In line with that concept Mr. Gromyko 
again calls for a big power agreement on the 
Middle East as an essential precondition 
for a settlement. But the ultimate Soviet 
goal, as bluntly proclaimed by the Kremlin 
and backed by “ballistic blackmail,” is, of 
course, not dictatorship by several but by 
only one big power in a final world triumph 
of communism. 

There are those who criticize the Amer- 
ican concept of the United Nations as too 
idealistic and back the Soviet concept of 
big power rule as closer to the realities. 
The big powers cannot, of course, abdicate 
their responsibilities, and the United States 
has specifically reserved the right of individ- 
ual and collective self-defense within the 
spirit of the Charter whenever the United 
Nations is unable to act. But when the 
United Nations is able to act, as in Korea, 
or is at least able to take a stand, as on 
Hungary and Suez, the United States has 
supported it and will do so again in the 
Middle East. It is, however, up to the 
smaller nations, constituting the great ma- 
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jority in the United Nations, to make in- 
ternational democracy work, and do so with- 
out penalizing those who bow to United 
Nations decisions or rewarding those who 
systematically defy them. 


CALL OF THE CALENDAR 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will proceed with the call of the 
calendar. 

Mr, CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
that all measures beginning with Cal- 
endar No. 69 and continuing through 
Calendar No. 2249 be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All 
measures beginning with Calendar No. 
69 and continuing through 2249 will be 
passed over. 

The measures passed over are as 
follows: 

Calendar No. 69, Senate Resolution 
24, resolution to amend rule XIV of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate. 

Calendar No. 131, Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 20, concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing an investigation by the Federal 
Trade Commission into the activities 
and practices of companies engaged in 
the production, distribution, or sale of 
newsprint in interstate commerce. 

Calendar No. 249, S. 1164, a bill to 
make the evaluation of recreational 
benefits resulting from the construction 
of any flood control, navigation, or re- 
clamation project an integral part of 
project planning, and for other purposes. 

Calendar No. 264, S. 1639, a bill to 
provide for the suspension of the vest- 
ing of alien property and the liquida- 
tion of vested property, under the Trad- 
ing With the Enemy Act. 

Calendar No. 415, S. 931, a bill to pro- 
vide for the reorganization of the safety 
functions of the Federal Government 
and for other purposes. 

Calendar No. 585, S. 2150, a bill to re- 
vise the Federal election laws, to prevent 
corrupt practices in Federal elections, 
and for other purposes. 

Calendar No. 722, S. 1168, a bill to 
amend the Securities and Exchange Act, 
as amended. 

Calendar No. 726, Senate Resolution 
118, a resolution to amend rule XXVI 
so as to require committee reports pro- 
posing legislation or ratification of 
treaties, involving expenditure of public 
funds, to show the estimated costs 
thereof. 

Calendar No. 861, S. 1483, a bill to 
amend the act of August 27, 1954, relat- 
ing to the rights of vessels of the United 
States on the high seas and in the terri- 
torial waters of foreign countries. 

Calendar No. 1074, S. 984, a bill con- 
ferring jurisdiction on the court of claims 
to make certain findings with respect to 
the amount of compensation to which 
certain independent ore producers are 
equitably entitled for uranium supplied 
by them to the United States during the 
period May 1, 1943, to August 5, 1945, 
and to provide for payment of the 
amounts so determined. 

Calendar No. 1153, H. R. 7168, an act 
to prescribe policy and procedure in 
connection with construction contracts 
made by executive agencies, and for 
other purposes. 
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Calendar No. 1183, Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 80, a joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women, 

Calendar No. 1198, S. 50, a bill to pro- 
vide for the admission of the State of 
Hawaii into the Union. 

Calendar No. 1298, S. 5, a bill to 
amend the Federal Property and Ad- 
ministrative Services Act of 1949, as 
amended, to prevent the allocation of 
procurement contracts to certain desig- 
nated geographical areas, and for other 
purposes. 

Calendar No. 1337, S. 213, a bill to 
confer jurisdiction upon the United 
States Court of Claims to hear, deter- 
mine, and render judgment upon claims 
of custom officers and employees to extra 
compensation for Sunday, holiday, and 
overtime services performed after Au- 
gust 31, 1931, and not heretofore paid in 
accordance with existing law. 

Calendar No. 1343, S. 3039, a bill 
amending the Agricultural Trade and 
Assistance Act of 1954, as amended. 

Calender No. 1392, S. 3441, a bill to pro- 
vide for a minimum acreage allotment 
for corn and other purposes. 

Calendar No. 1393, S. 3408, a bill to 
amend the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, as amended, so as to provide that 
cotton acreage allotments for the States 
for 1958 and subsequent years shall be no 
less than in 1956, and for other purposes. 

Calendar No. 1486, S. 2861, a bill to ex- 
tend for an additional 4-year period the 
provisions of the National Wool Act of 
1954. 

Calendar No. 1499, S. Con. Res. 62, con- 
current resolution to request the Presi- 
dent to use his best efforts to bring about 
a meeting of representative citizens from 
all the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion nations to examine ways to promote 
greater cooperation among those nations. 

Calendar No. 1518, H. R. 2783, an act to 
amend the Tariff Act of 1930, to provide 
for the free importation of amorphous 
graphite. 

Calendar No. 1534, S. Res. 17, resolu- 
tion to amend section 2 of rule XXII of 
the Standing Rules of the Senate. 

Calendar No. 1616, S. 2646, a bill to 
limit the appellate jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court in certain cases. 

Calendar 1644, S. 3862, a bill to estab- 
lish certain provisions with respect to the 
removal and the terms of office of the 
members of certain regulatory agencies. 

Calendar No. 1647, S. J. Res. 16, joint 
resolution to establish a joint committee 
to investigate the gold-mining industry. 

Calendar No. 1660, H. R. 5497, an act 
to amend the Watershed Proiection and 
Flood Prevention Act. 

Calendar No. 1672, S. 3918, a bill to au- 
thorize the sale of nonessential vessels 
of the merchant marine national defense 
reserve fleet. 

Calendar No. 1684, S. 3560, a bill to 
authorize the construction of a court- 
house and a Federal office building in 
Memphis, Tenn., and for other purposes. 

Calendar No. 1689, H. R. 469, an act to 
protect producers and consumers against 
misbranding and false advertising of the 
fiber content of textile fiber products, 
and for other purposes. 
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Calendar No. 1990, S. Res. 83, resolu- 
tion to refer to the Court of Claims the 
bill (S. 819) for the relief of Mary A. 
Ford. 

Calendar No. 2009, S. 3290, a bill to 
amend the Federal Coal Mine Safety Act 
in order to remove the exemption with 
respect to certain mines employing no 
more than 14 individuals. 

Calendar No. 2056, S. 11, a bill to 
amend the Robinson-Patman Act with 
reference to equality of opportunity. 

Calendar No. 2063, H. R. 1435, an act 
for the relief of John I. Strong. 

Calendar No. 2066, H. R. 6595, an act 
for the relief of Markus H. Teitel. 

Calendar No. 2086, S. 3185, a bill to 
promote the conservation of migratory 
fish and game by requiring certain ap- 
proval by the Secretary of the Interior 
of licenses issued under the Federal Per- 
mit Act. 

Calendar No. 2091, H. R. 6995, an act 
to dmend Public Law 883, 84th Cong., 
to provide for the conveyance of certain 
additional property of the United States 
to the city of Roseburg, Oreg., and for 
other purposes. 

Calendar No. 2104, S. 4146, A bill pro- 
viding for payments as incentives for 
the production of certain strategic and 
critical minerals, and for other purposes. 

Calendar No. 2109, S. 237, a bill to reg- 
ulate the interstate transportation of 
lobsters, and to define the term “lobster” 
for the purpose of the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act. 

Calendar No. 2139, S. 4162, a bill to fur- 
ther amend the Defense Production Act 
of 1950, as amended. 

Calendar No. 2144, H. R. 8943, an act 
to amend titles 10, 14, and 32, United 
States Code, to codify recent military 
law, and to improve the code. 

Calendar No. 2146, S. Res. 353, resolu- 
tion opposing the suspension of deporta- 
tion of James Chin Lee. 

Calendar No. 2235, H. R. 12126, an act 
to provide further protection against the 
introduction and dissemination of live- 
stock diseases, and for other purposes. 

Calendar No: 2236, H. R. 11477, an act 
to amend chapter 223 of title 18, United 
States Code, to provide for the admis- 
sion of certain evidence, and for other 
purposes. 

Calendar No. 2241, S. 2142, A bill to 
amend section 8e of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act, to provide for the exten- 
sion of the restrictions on imported cit- 
rus fruits, sliced figs, dried figs, and fig 
paste. 

Calendar No. 2248, H. R. 11697, an act 
to amend the act of June 29, 1888, relat- 
ing to the prevention of obstructive and 
injurious deposits in the Harbor of New 
York, to extend the application of that 
act to Hampton Roads. 

Calendar No. 2249, S. 654, a bill to 
amend title 18, United States Code, to 
authorize the enforcement of State stat- 
utes prescribing criminal penalties for 
subversive activities. 


UNMANUFACTURED MICA AND MICA 
FILMS AND SPLITTINGS 

The bill (H. R. 6894) to amend the 

Tariff Act of 1930 as it relates to un- 

manufactured mica and mica films and 
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splittings was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 13192) making appro- 
priations for mutual security for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1959, and for 
other purposes, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. MORTON. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


APPROVAL OF REPORT ON RED 
WILLOW DAM AND RESERVOIR IN 
NEBRASKA 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 190) to 
approve the report of the Department of 
the Interior on Red Willow Dam and 
Reservoir in Nebraska was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the report of 
the Secretary of the Interior demonstrating 
economic justification for construction and 
operation of the Red Willow Dam and Reser- 
voir is hereby approved. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 8361) to amend sec- 
tion 2254 of title 28 of the United States 
Code in reference to applications for 
writs of habeas corpus for persons in 
custody pursuant to the judgment of a 
State court, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. CLARK. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 337) to establish rules of 
interpretation governing questions of 
the effects of acts of Congress on State 
laws was announced as next in order. 

Mr. CLARK. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
that all measures beginning with Cal- 
endar 2296 through 2400 be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, all calendar numbers be- 
ginning with 2296 through 2400 will be 
passed over. 

The bills passed over are as follows: 

Calendar No. 2296, S. 1913, a bill to 
amend the code of law for the District 
of Columbia by modifying the provision 
relating to the attachment and garnish- 
ment of wages, salaries, and commis- 
sions of judgment debtors and for other 


purposes. 

Calendar No. 2300, H. R. 912, an act to 
amend the Navy ration statute so as to 
provide for the serving of oleomargarine 
or margarine. 

Calendar No. 2304, H. R. 12876, an act 
to extend title VII of the Public Health 
Service Act (relating to health research 
facilities) for 3 years, and for other 


purposes. 

Calendar No. 2311, Senate Resolution 
362, resolution to cite Maurice A. Hutch- 
eson for contempt of the Senate. 
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Calendar No. 2312, Senate Resolution 
363, resolution to cite Ernest Mark High 
for contempt of the Senate. 

Calendar No, 2313, Senate Resolution 
364, resolution to cite Peter Licavoli for 
contempt of the Senate. 

Calendar No. 2314, Senate Resolution 
365, resolution to cite Jack Cerone for 
contempt of the Senate. 

Calendar No. 2315, Senate Resolution 
366, resolution to cite Ross Prio for con- 
tempt of the Senate. 

Calendar No. 2316, Senate Resolution 
367, resolution to cite Joseph DiVarco 
for contempt of the Senate. 

Calendar No. 2317, Senate Resolution 
368, resolution to cite Sam Battaglia for 
contempt of the Senate. 

Calendar No. 2318, Senate Resolution 
369, resolution to cite Marshall Caifano 
for contempt of the Senate. 

Calendar No. 2319, Senate Resolution 
370, resolution to cite Dan Lardino for 
contempt of the Senate. 

Calendar No. 2320, Senate Resolution 
371, resolution to cite John Lardino for 
contempt of the Senate. 

Calendar No. 2321, Senate Resolution 
372, resolution to cite Joseph Aiuppa for 
contempt of the Senate. 

Calendar No. 2322, Senate Resolution 
373, resolution to cite Anthony Accardo 
for contempt of the Senate. 

Calendar No. 2323, Senate Resolution 
374, resolution to cite Abraham Teitel- 
baum for contempt of the Senate. 

Calendar No. 2324, H. R. 9700, an act 
to consolidate into one act all of the laws 
administered by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, and for other purposes. 

Calendar No. 2384, S. 4213, a bill to af- 
ford voc..tional rehabilitatio. to certain 
veterans in need thereof to overcome the 
handicap of a disability rated 30 percent 
or more incurred in or aggravated by 
active service subsequent to January 31, 
1955. 

Calendar No. 2386, S. 4091, a bill to 
amend the act of August 9, 1955, relating 
to the regulation of fares for the trans- 
portation of schoolchildren in the District 
of Columbia. 

Calendar No. 2387, S. 3229, a bill to pro- 
vide a 5-year program of assistance to 
enable depressed segments of the fishing 
industry in the United States to regain 
a favorable economic status, and for 
other purposes. 

Calendar No. 2393, H. R. 11078, an 
act to promote boating safety on the 
navigable waters of the United States, 
to provide coordination and coopera- 
tion with the States in the interest of 
uniformity of boating laws, and for other 
purposes. 

Calendar No. 2394, S. 2373, a bill for 
the relief of Janet R. Parker. 

Calendar No. 2395, H. R. 12883, an act 
to provide for certain improvements re- 
lating to the Capital powerplant and its 
distribution systems. 

Calendar No. 2400, S. 3626, a bill to 
establish a teaching hospital for Howard 
University, to transfer Freedman’s Hos- 
pital to the university, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 
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The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The clerk will resume the call of the 
calendar. 


COMPACT BETWEEN STATE OF MIN- 
NESOTA AND THE PROVINCE OF 
MANITOBA, CANADA—DEVELOP- 
MENT OF HIGHWAY 


The bill (S. 3944) to authorize the 
negotiation of a compact between the 
State of Minnesota and the Province of 
Manitoba, Canada, for the development 
of a highway to provide access to the 
northwest angle in such State was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of 
Congress is hereby given to the State of Min- 
nesota to negotiate and enter into a com- 
pact with the Province of Manitoba, Canada, 
for the development of a highway to provide 
access to the northwest angle in such State. 
Such compact shall not be binding or obliga- 
tory upon the State of Minnesota unless 
and until it has been ratified by such State 
and by the Province of Manitoba and ap- 
proved by the Congress of the United States. 


MARY F. C. LEUTE 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 4214) for the relief of Mary F. C. 
Leute, the widow of Joseph Henry Leute, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, with an 
amendment in line 7, after the word “a”, 
to strike out “Foreign Service officer” 
and insert “vice consul”, so as to make 
the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, in the adminis- 
tration of section 5 of the act entitled “An 
act to make certain increases in the annuities 
of annuitants under the Foreign Service 
retirement and disability system”, approved 
May 1, 1956 (70 Stat. 125), Joseph Henry 
Leute, a vice consul of the United States who 
died on August 5, 1909, while en route to a 
new assignment with the Foreign Service, 
shall be deemed to have been a participant 
under the Foreign Service retirement and 
disability system within the meaning of 
such section at the time of his death. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 1695) for the relief of 
Haddy N. Duff was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN MEMBERS OF 
THE ARMY AND AIR FORCE 
The bill (H. R. 9371) to provide for 
the relief of certain members and former 
members of the Army and the Air Force, 
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and for other purposes was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 411) to amend the Trading 
With The Enemy Act, as amended, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. CLARK. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


INCREASED FUNDS FOR COMMIT- 
MITTEE ON INTERIOR AND IN- 
SULAR AFFAIRS 


The resolution (S. Res. 345) to in- 
crease funds for the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, for the investi- 
gation of certain matters was consid- 
ered and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That section 3 of Senate Resolu- 
tion 229, agreed to January 29, 1958, is hereby 
amended by striking out the figure “$180,- 
000” where it appears therein, and by in- 
serting in lieu thereof the figure “$188,750.” 


RESOLUTION PASSED OVER 


The resolution (S. Res. 347) authoriz- 
ing a study of worldwide health activi- 
ties, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Government Operations 
with amendments and subsequently re- 
ported from the Committee on Rules and 
Administration without additional ad- 
ment was announced as next in order, 

Mr. HRUSKA. Over, by request. 

‘The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution will be passed over. 


ADDITIONAL EXPENDITURES BY 
THE COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR 
AND INSULAR AFFAIRS 


The resolution (S. Res. 356) author- 
izing additional expenditures by the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs was considered and agreed to, as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs is hereby authorized to 
expend from the contingent fund of the 
Senate, during the 85th Congress, $10,000, in 
addition to the amount, and for the same 
purposes specified in section 134 (a) of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act, approved Au- 
gust 2, 1946. 


PRINTING OF FINAL REPORT OF 
THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON DIS- 
ARMAMENT OF COMMITTEE ON 
FOREIGN RELATIONS 


The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 111) to print the final report of 
the Subcommittee on Disarmament of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations was 
considered and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That the final 
report of the Subcommittee on Disarmament 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations, un- 
der authority of Senate Resolution 241, agreed 
to January 20, 1958, shall be printed as a 
Senate document, with illustrations, and that 
2,000 additional copies shall be printed for 
use of the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
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PRINTING OF SENATE DOCUMENT 


The resolution (S. Res. 351) authoriz- 
ing the printing as a Senate document 
of the study entitled “Legal Aspects of 
the Use of Systems of International 
Waters” was considered and agreed to, 
as follows: 

Resolved, That there be printed as a Senate 
document a study prepared by William 
Griffin, of the Department of State, entitled 
“Legal Aspects of the Use of Systems of 
International Waters.” 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF REPORT ENTITLED “GOVERN- 
MENT PROGRAMS OY INTERNA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION” 


The resolution (S. Res. 354) to print 
additional copies of the report entitled 
“Government Programs on Interna- 
tional Education” was considered and 
agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That a report, entitled “Gov- 
ernment Programs in International Educa- 
tion,” prepared in the Legislative Reference 
Service, Library of Congress, at the request 
of the Senate Committee on Government 
Operations, be printed as a Senate document, 
and that 4,000 additional copies be printed 
for the use of the Senate Committee on 
Government Operations. 


PRINTING AS SENATE DOCUMENT 
STAPF STUDY ENTITLED “THE 
RIGHT TO TRAVEL AND UNITED 
STATES PASSPORT POLICIES” 


The resolution (S. Res. 331) authoriz- 
ing the printing as a Senate document of 
a staff study by the Subcommittee on 
Constitutional Rights entitled, “The 
Right To Travel and United States Pass- 
port Policies” was considered and agreed 
tc, as follows: 

Resolved, That the manuscript entitled 
“The Right to Travel and United States Pass- 
port Policies’, prepared as a staff study by 
the Subcommittee on Constitutional Rights 
of the Committee on the Judiciary, be 
printed as a Senate document, and that 
1,000 additional copies be printed for the use 
of that committee. 


PRINTING AS SENATE DOCUMENT 
“THE SOVIET EMPIRE: PRISON 
HOUSE OF NATIONS AND RACES” 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
resolution (S. Res. 332) to print as a 
Senate document “The Soviet Empire: 
Prison House of Nations and Races”, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration 
with amendments, in line 4, after the 
word “a”, to strike out “subcommittee” 
and insert committee“, and in line 8, 
after the word “the”, to strike out Sub- 
committee on Internal Security of the“, 
so as to make the resolution read: 

Resolved, That a study of Soviet genocide 
and related practices, prepared for the Sen- 
ate Internal Security Subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary and 
heretofore printed as a committee print 
under the title “The Soviet Empire: Prison 
House of Nations and Races”, be printed as 
a Senate document. 

Sec. 2. There shall be printed 7,000 addi- 
tional copies of such Senate document for 
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use of the Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


The amendments were agreed to. 
Map resolution, as amended, was agreed 


POSTAGE STAMPS FOR MEMBERS 
OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 


The bill (H. R. 13688) to provide air- 
mail and special delivery postage stamps 
for Members of the House of Representa- 
tives on the basis of regular sessions of 
Congress, and for other purposes, was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


JOINT SESSION OF CONGRESS COM- 
MEMORATING THE 150TH ANNI- 
VERSARY OF THE BIRTH OF 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
joint resolution (H. J. Res. 648) for a 
joint session of Congress for commemo- 
rating the 150th anniversary of the birth 
of Abraham Lincoln, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, with an amendment, on 
page 4, line 4, after the word “States”, 
to insert “Secretaries of departments, 
heads of independent agencies, offices, 
and commissions.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the joint resolution to be 
read a third time. 

The joint resolution was read the third 
time and passed. 


ADDITIONAL STAFF MEMBER, COM- 
MITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERA- 
TIONS 


The resolution (S. Res. 355) authoriz- 
ing the Committee on Government 
Operations to employ one additional pro- 
fessional staff member was considered 
and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations is authorized to employ 
one additional professional staff member to 
be paid from the contingent fund of the 
Senate at a rate of compensation to be fixed 
by the chairman in accordance with section 
202 (e), as amended, of the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1946. 

Sec. 2. Such additional professional staff 
member shall be a person experienced in 
Congressional editorial and printing work 
whose major responsibility shall be the 
preparation of the annual chart and report 
on the Organization of Federal Executive 
Departments and Agencies, but who shall 
be available for the performance of other 
committee duties. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECOGNITION OF 
THE BASEBALL HALL OF FAME 


The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 37) favoring Congressional recogni- 
tion of the Baseball Hall of Fame at 
Cooperstown, N. Y., was considered and 
agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
of Representative concurring), That the 
Congress hereby recognizes the Baseball Hall 
of Fame at Cooperstown, N. Y., as a memorial 
to individuals who have made outstanding 
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contributions to the sport of baseball and as 
a fitting and valuable institution for the 
collection and preservation of famous tokens 
and other evidences and data relating to our 
national game. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 9822) to provide for 
holding a White House conference on 
aging, and for other purposes, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Over. 

The bill (S. 2020) to amend the Rail- 
road Retirement Act of 1937 and the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1313) to amend the Rail- 
road Retirement Act of 1937, the Rail- 
road Retirement Tax Act, and the Rail- 
road Unemployment Insurance Act, so as 
to provide increases in benefits, and for 
other purposes, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The bill 
will be passed over. 


NATURALIZATION PRIVILEGES FOR 
KOREAN WAR VETERANS 


The Senate proceeded to consider th 
bill (S. 3009) to amend the Immigration 
and Nationality Act to accord Korean 
war veterans equal naturalization priv- 
ileges, which had been reported from the 
Committee on the Judiciary, with an 
amendment, to strike out all after the en- 
acting clause and insert: 

That subsection (a) of section 329 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act is amended 
by inserting after “December 31, 1946,” the 
following: “or during a period beginning 
June 25, 1950, and ending July 1, 1958.“ 

Sec. 2. Paragraph (4) of subsection (b) of 
section 329 of the Immigration and National- 
ity Act is amended by inserting after De- 
cember 31, 1946,” the following: “or during a 
period beginning June 25, 1950, and ending 
July 1, 1955,”. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. NEUBERGER subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp, immedi- 
ately following the passage of Senate 
bill 3009, a brief statement which I have 
prepared on the bill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR NEUBERGER 


I am indeed pleased by the passage of 
S. 3009, which I introduced early in January 
which enables veterans who served honor- 
ably during the Korean war to acquire 
United States citizenship. Section 329 of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act already 
provides this benefit to veterans of the First 
and Second World Wars. It seems only fair 
to me that veterans of the Korean war 
should be afforded equal naturalization 
privileges. 

This oversight in our naturalization laws 
was first brought to my attention by the 
American Legion Cathay Post No. 384, in 
San Francisco, Calif. Last fall I had the 
pleasure of addressing this American Legion 
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post and this situation was brought to my 
attention. Comdr. Robert K. Fong of the 
Cathay Post has been most helpful in pre- 
senting information to me that has enabled 
favorable consideration of my bill by the 
Senate. 

It is indeed a pleasure to report that both 
the American Legion and the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars have indorsed my proposal to 
grant equal naturalization privileges to vet- 
erans of the Korean war. Both the Ameri- 
can Legion and the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars have been of invaluable assistance. 

Despite the lateness of the Congressional 
session, it is my hope that the House of 
Representatives can favorably consider my 
bill, Congressman CLAR ENGLE, of Cali- 
fornia, has introduced a companion bill to 
mine, H. R. 13606, which is now before the 
House Judiciary Committee. 

I attach hereto correspondence I have 
received from Omar B. Ketchum, director, 
National Legislative Service, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, and Miles D. Kennedy, di- 
rector, Legislative Commission, the Amer- 
ican Legion: 

VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., April 2, 1958. 
Senator RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
(Attention: Mr. Walter H. Dodd.) 

My Dear Senator: This is to express the 
interest and support of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars of the United States for your bill 
S. 3009, to amend the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act to accord Korean war veterans 
equal naturalization privileges, 

S. 3009 was endorsed by the VFW na- 
tional legislative committee in an official 
meeting during the month of February 
1958. If and when hearings should be set 
for this bill I would appreciate being ad- 
vised so that a representative from this of- 
fice may be present and testify in behalf of 
our organization. 

Sincerely yours, 
Omar B. KETCHUM, Director. 


THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
LEGISLATIVE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., May 15, 1958. 
Mr. WALTER Dopp, 
Care of Hon. Richard L. Neuberger, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, 
D. O. 

Dear Mr. Dopp: In keeping with our tele- 
phone conversation of this afternoon, I en- 
close two copies of Resolution No. 16 
adopted at the April 30 to May 2, 1958, 
meeting of the national executive commit- 
tee of the American Legion. 

It is my opinion that, in keeping with this 
resolution, our organization can support 
Senator NEUBERGER’S bill S. 3009 which 
would amend section 329 (a) of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act. 

Thanking you for calling this matter to 
our attention, I am 

Sincerely, 
Mues D. KENNEDY, Director. 


RESOLUTION No. 16 


NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETING, THE 
AMERICAN LEGION, HELD APRIL 30-MAY 2, 
1958 


Committee: National Americanism Commis- 
sion. 
Subject: Amend section 329 (a) of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act. 
Whereas, under section 329 (a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, any per- 
son who, while an alien or a noncitizen 
national of the United States, has served 
honorably in an active-duty status in the 
Armed Forces of the United States during 
either World War I or World War II, and 
who, if separated from such service, was 
separated under honorable conditions, may 
be naturalized; and 
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Whereas, any person who has served hon- 
orably in the Armed Forces of the United 
States during the Korean war is not ac- 
corded the same rights and privileges of 
naturalization as given to the veterans of 
World War I and World War II; and 

Whereas, simple justice requires that Ko- 
rean war veterans be treated alike for they 
fought and died in the same manner as the 
veterans of World War I or World War II, in 
the service of their country, in its hour of 
need; and 

Whereas the Veterans’ Administration 
treats all veterans alike in passing on their 
service-incurred disabilities: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the American Legion in 
national executive committee assembled in 
Indianapolis, Ind., April 30-May 2, 1958, 
exert its wholehearted efforts to amend sec- 
tion 329 (a) of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act to read as follows: 

“Any person who, while an alien or a non- 
citizen national of the United States, has 
served honorably in an active-duty status 
in the military, air, or naval forces of the 
United States during either World War I 
or during a period beginning September 1, 
1939, and ending December 31, 1946, or dur- 
ing a period beginning June 25, 1950, and 
ending July 1, 1955, and who, if separated 
from such service, was separated under hon- 
orable conditions, may be naturalized as 
provided in this section.” 


FANNIE MAY FLOYD 


The resolution (S. Res. 376) to pay a 
gratuity to Fannie May Floyd was con- 
sidered and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
hereby is authorized and directed to pay, 
from the contingent fund of the Senate, 
to Fannie May Floyd, mother of Josephine 
Floyd, an employee of the Senate at the time 
of her death, a sum equal to 11 months’ com- 
pensation at the rate she was receiving by 
law at the time of her death, said sum to 
be considered inclusive of funeral expenses 
and all other allowances. 


AMENDMENT OF NATIONAL SCIENCE 
FOUNDATION ACT OF 1950 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 3268) to amend the National 
Science Foundation Act of 1950, as 
amended, and for other purposes, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, with an 
amendment, on page 8, after line 18, to 
strike out: 


Sec.9. Section 14 of the National Science 
Foundation Act of 1950, as amended, is 
amended by adding a new subsection (j) at 
the end thereof to read as follows: 

“(j) To the extent he finds it will con- 
tribute to the more effective functioning of 
the National Science Foundation, the Direc- 
tor is authorized to conduct or provide 
training and to assign employees for train- 
ing or attendance at meetings at Federal or 
non-Federal facilities, including public or 
private agencies, institutions of learning, 
laboratories, industrial or commercial or- 
ganizations or other appropriate organiza- 
tions or institutions, and, if he deems it 
appropriate, to pay in whole or in part, the 
following: The salaries of such employees 
for the period of training or attendance; the 
cost of their transportation and per diem in 
lieu of subsistence in accordance with the 
Travel Expense Act of 1949, as amended; 
necessary expenses incident to their train- 
ing including tuition, study materials, and 
other customary expenses. Appropriations 
or other funds available to the National 
Science Foundation for salaries and for ex- 
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penses shall be available for the purposes 
of this subsection. 

“An employee who accepts assignment 
for training for more than 15 days at any 
one time shall agree in writing to remain in 
the Government service, unless involun- 
tarily separated therefrom, for a period 
equal to three times the length of any time 
off with pay granted without charge to an- 
nual leave for the purpose of such training. 
Any such trainee who fails to fulfill such 
agreement shall be required to reimburse the 
Government for whatever portion of the 
travel, subsistence, tuition, fees and related 
expenses paid by the Government during 
such training the Director determines to be 
appropriate.” 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the National Sci- 
ence Foundation Act of 1950, as amended, is 
amended in the following manner: 

Section 4 (d) and section 4 (e) of the Na- 
tional Science Foundation Act of 1950, as 
amended, are amended to read as follows: 

d) The Board shall meet annually on 
a day during the last 2 weeks of May and at 
such other times as the Chairman may de- 
termine, but he shall also call a meeting 
whenever one-third of the members so re- 
quest in writing. A majority of the voting 
members of the Board shall constitute a 
quorum. Each member shall be given no- 
tice, by registered mail mailed to his last- 
known address of record not less than 15 
days prior to any meeting, of the call of such 
meeting. 

“(e) The first Chairman and Vice Chair- 
man of the Board shall be elected by the 
Board to serve until the first Monday in De- 
cember next succeeding the date of election 
at which time a Chairman and Vice Chair- 
man shall be elected for a term of 2 years. 
Thereafter such election shall take place at 
the second annual meeting occurring after 
each such election. The Vice Chairman shall 
perform the duties of the Chairman in his 
absence. In case a vacancy occurs in the 
chairmanship or vice chairmanship, the 
Board shall elect a member to fill such 
vacancy.” 

Sec. 2. Section 5 (b) of the National Sei- 
ence Foundation Act of 1950, as amended, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(b) In addition to the powers and duties 
specifically vested in him by this act, the Di- 
rector shall, in accordance with the policies 
established by the Board, exercise the powers 
granted by sections 10 and 11 of this act, to- 
gether with such other powers and duties 
as may be delegated to him by the Board; 
but no final action shall be taken by the 
Director in the exercise of any power granted 
by section 10 or 11 (c) unless in each in- 
stance the Board has reviewed and approved 
the action proposed to be taken, or such 
action is taken pursuant to the terms of a 
delegation of authority from the Board to 
the Director or to the executive committee.” 

Sec. 3. Section 6 (a) and section 6 (b) (1) 
of the National Science Foundation Act of 
1950, as amended, are amended to read as 
follows: 

“Src. 6. (a) The Board is authorized to ap- 
point from among its members an executive 
committee, and to assign to the executive 
committee such of the powers and functions 
granted to the Board by this act as it deems 
appropriate; except that the Board may not 
assign to the executive committee the func- 
tion of establishing policies. 

“(b) If an executive committee is estab- 
lished by the Board— 

“(1) such committee shall consist of the 
Director, as a nonvoting ex officio member, 
and not less than 5 nor more than 9 other 
members elected by the Board from among 
their number; 

“(2) the term of office of each voting 
member of such committee shall be 2 years, 
except that (A) any member elected to fill 
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a vacancy occurring prior to the expiration 
of the term for which his predecessor was 
elected shall be elected for the remainder of 
such term; and (B) the term of office of 4 
of the members first elected after the date 
of enactment of this act shall be 1 year; 

“(3) any person who has been a member 
of such committee for 6 consecutive years 
shall thereafter be ineligible for election 
during the 2-year period following the ex- 
piration of such sixth year; 

“(4) the membership of such committee 
shall, so far as practicable, be representa- 
tive of diverse interests and shall be so 
chosen as to provide representation, so far 
as practicable, for all areas of the Nation; 

“(5) such committee shall render an an- 
nual report to the Board, and such other 
reports as it may deem necessary, summar- 
izing its activities and making such recom- 
mendations as it may deem appropriate. 
Minority views and recommendations, if any, 
of members of the executive committee shall 
be included in such reports.” 

Sec. 4. Section 10 of the National Science 
Foundation Act of 1950, as amended, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 10. The Foundation is authorized to 
award, within the limits of funds made 
available specifically for such purpose pur- 
suant to section 16, scholarships and grad- 
uate fellowships for scientific study or scien- 
tific work in the mathematical, physical, 
medical, biological, engineering, and other 
sciences at appropriate nonprofit American or 
nonprofit foreign institutions selected by the 
recipient of such aid, for stated periods of 
time. Persons shall be selected for such 
scholarships and fellowships from among 
citizens of the United States, and such selec- 
tions shall be made solely on the basis of 
demonstrated and potential ability; but in 
any case in which two or more applicants 
for scholarships or fellowships, as the case 
may be, are deemed by the Foundation to 
be possessed of substantially equal ability, 
and there are not sufficient scholarships or 
fellowships, as the case may be, available 
to grant one to each of such applicants, 
the available scholarship or scholarships or 
fellowship or fellowships shall be awarded to 
the applicants in such manner as will tend 
to result in a wide distribution of scholar- 
ships and fellowships among the States, 
Territories, possessions, and the District of 
Columbia.” 

Sec. 5. Section 11 (c), section 11 (d), and 
section 11 (e) of the National Science Foun- 
dation Act of 1950, as amended, are amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 11. The Foundation shall have the 
authority, within the limits of available 
appropriations, to do all things necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this act, in- 
cluding, but without being limited thereto, 
the authority— 

“(c) to enter into contracts or other ar- 
rangements, or modifications thereof, for the 
carrying on, by organizations or individuals 
in the United States and foreign countries, 
including other Government agencies of the 
United States and of foreign countries, of 
such scientific activities as the Foundation 
deems necessary to carry out the purposes of 
this act, and, at the request of the Secretary 
of Defense, specific scientific activities in 
connection with matters relating to the na- 
tional defense, and, when deemed appropri- 
ate by the Foundation, such contracts or 
other arrangements, or modifications thereof, 
may be entered into without legal considera- 
tion, without performance or other bonds, 
and without regard to section 3709 of the 
Revised Statutes; 

„d) to make advance, progress, and other 
payments which relate to scientific activities 
without regard to the provisions of section 
3648 of the Revised Statutes (31 U. S. C. 529); 

“(e) to acquire by purchase, lease, loan, 
gift, condemnation, or otherwise, and to hold 
and dispose of by grant, sale, lease, loan, or 
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otherwise, real and personal property of all 
kinds necessary for, or resulting from, the 
exercise of authority granted by this act.” 

Sec. 6. Section 13 (a) of the National 
Science Foundation Act of 1950, as amended, 
is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 13, (a) The Foundation is hereby 
authorized to facilitate any international 
scientific activities consistent with the pur- 
poses of this act and to expend for such in- 
ternational scientific activities such sums 
within the limit of appropriated funds as the 
Foundation may deem desirable. The Direc- 
tor, with the approval of the Board, may 
defray the expenses of representatives of 
Government agencies and other organiza- 
tions and of individual scientists to accred- 
ited international scientific congresses and 
meetings whenever he deems it necessary in 
the promotion of the objectives of this act. 
In this connection, with the approval of the 
Secretary of State, the Foundation may un- 
dertake programs granting scholarships and 
fellowships to, or making other similar ar- 
rangements with, foreign nationals for scien- 
tific study or scientific work in the United 
States or foreign countries without regard to 
section 10 or the affidavit of allegiance to the 
United States required by section 15 (d) (2) 
of this act.” 

Sec. 7. Section 13 (b) of the National 
Science Foundation Act of 1950, as amended, 
is amended by inserting in lieu thereof a new 
section 13 (b) as follows: 

“(b) The Foundation is also authorized, 
with the approval of the Secretary of State, 
to undertake programs providing for the con- 
duct or facilitation of such other scientific 
activities abroad as are deemed to be in the 
interest of the United States.“ 

Sec. 8. Section 13 of the National Science 
Foundation Act of 1950, as amended, is fur- 
ther amended by renumbering former sec- 
tion 13 (b) to become section 13 (c) and by 
amending section 13 (c) (1) to read as 
follows: 

(e) (1) The authority to enter into con- 
tracts or other arrangements with organiza- 
tions or individuals in foreign countries and 
with agencies of foreign countries, as pro- 
vided in section 11 (e), and the authority to 
facilitate international scientific activities as 
provided in subsections (a) and (b) of this 
section, shall be exercised only with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of State, to the end 
that authority to undertake such programs 
shall be exercised in such manner as is con- 
sistent with the foreign-policy objectives of 
the United States. 

“(2) If, in the exercise of the authority 
referred to in paragraph (1) of this subsec- 
tion, negotiation with foreign countries or 
agencies thereof becomes necessary, such 
negotiation shall be carried on by the Secre- 
tary of State in consultation with the 
Director.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


ACQUISITION OF LANDS FOR A RES- 
ERVOIR ON THE MISSOURI RIV- 
ER—BILL PASSED TO FOOT OF 
CALENDAR. 


The bill (H. R. 12662) to provide for 
the acquisition of lands by the United 
States required for the reservoir created 
by the construction of Oahe Dam on the 
Missouri River, and for rehabilitation 
of the Indians of Standing Rock Sioux 
Reservation in South Dakota and North 
Dakota, and for other purposes, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, may we 
have an explanation of the bill? 
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Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, may that 
bill be passed to the foot of the calen- 
dar? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I ask that the bill go 
to the foot of the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed to the foot of the calendar. 


ADDITIONAL PAYMENTS TO IN- 
DIANS OF THE CROW CREEK 
SIOUX RESERVATION, S. DAK. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 12670) to provide for addi- 
tional payments to the Indians of the 
Crow Creek Sioux Reservation, S. Dak., 
whose lands have been acquired for the 
Fort Randall Dam and Reservoir project 
and for other purposes, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs, with an amend- 
ment on page 1, line 9, after the word 
“between”, to strike out “$2,019,219.94” 
and insert “$1,395,811.94.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


ADDITIONAL PAYMENTS TO IN- 
DIANS OF THE LOWER BRULE 
SIOUX RESERVATION, S. DAK. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 12663) to provide additional 
payments to the Indians of the Lower 
Brule Sioux Reservation, S. Dak., whose 
lands have been acquired for the Fort 
Randall Dam and Reservoir project, and 
for other purposes, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, with an amendment, 
on page 1, line 9, to strike out “$1,175,- 
231”, and insert “$976,523.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


PAYMENTS TO CERTAIN MEMBERS 
OF THE PINE RIDGE SIOUX TRIBE 
OF INDIANS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 7860) to amend section 1 of 
the act of July 24, 1956 (70 Stat. 625), 
entitled To provide that payments be 
made to certain members of the Pine 
Ridge Sioux Tribe of Indians as reim- 
bursement for damages suffered as the 
result of the establishment of the Pine 
Ridge aerial gunnery range, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, with an 
amendment, on page 1, after line 4, to 
strike out: 

That (a) the Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized and directed to pay the sum of 
$3,500 to each of the following Indians or 
their estates: Edith Apple Bear, Ephriam 
Brafford, Catherine Jones Brewer, Lamont 
Cook, Eloise Ruff Garnett, Jake Harvey, Am- 
brose Hernandez, Floyd F. Hernandez, Thomas 
Hollow Horn, Steven L. Hunter, Edward 
Janis, Jr., Norman Janis, George Jensen, Wil- 
liam Jones, Carrie Knee, Clency Kocer, Seth 
P. Martinez, Walter Martinez, George Moun- 
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tain Sheep, Jack O’Rourke, Wilbur Pourier, 
Josephine Thunder Bull, Gilbert Twiss, 
Martha E. Clifford Whiting, Patrick O'Rourke, 
William Clifford, Bertha Huebner Darling, 
Iris Huebner Marak, Loren Pourier, Julia 
Davidson, Sally Bullman, Herbert Clifford, 
Sadie Crawford, Martha Fast Eagle, Filla 
Garnett, Emily Palmier, Amos L. Pulliam, 
Vincent Thunder Bull, William Twiss, and 
Bernice Shangreau Watters. 


And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 


That (a) the Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized and directed to pay the sum of 
$3,500 to each of the following Indians or 
their estates: Edith Apple Bear, Ephriam 
Brafford, Catherine Jones Brewer, Lamont 
Cook, Eloise Ruff Garnett, Jake Harvey, Am- 
brose Hernandez, Floyd F. Hernandez, 
Thomas Hollow Horn, Steven L. Hunter, Ed- 
ward Janis, Jr., Norman Janis, George Jensen, 
William Jones, Carrie Knee, Clency Kocer, 
Seth P. Martinez, Walter Martinez, George 
Mountain Sheep, Jack O’Rourke, Wilbur 
Pourier, Josephine Thunder Bull, Gilbert 
Twiss, Martha E. Clifford Whiting, Patrick 
O’Rourke, William Clifford, Bertha Huebner 
Darling, and Loren Pourier. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I ask 
that Calendar Nos. 2436, 2437, 2438, and 
2439 may be passed over. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, reserving the right to object, I an- 
nounce that it is planned to call up, per- 
haps today, Calendar No. 2436, S. 4273; 
Calendar No. 2437, Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 116; and Calendar No. 2438, 
Senate Joint Resolution 201. I desire 
that all Senators be on notice that we 
expect to have these measures called up. 
I will speak with the minority leader 
about them before calling them up. 

Mr. HRUSKA. The objection made 
by the members of the calendar commit- 
tee on this side of the aisle is that these 
measures are not properly calendar busi- 
ness, but I am glad to know that they 
will be called up on motion. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I thank the 
Senator from Nebraska. 

The bills passed over are as follows: 

Calendar No. 2436, S. 4273, a bill to 
provide for cooperation with the Euro- 
pean Atomic Energy Community. 

Calendar No. 2437, Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 116, concurrent resolution to 
approve agreement between the Govern- 
ment of the United States and the Eu- 
ropean Atomic Energy Community (Eur- 
atom) concerning cooperation to ad- 
vance the peaceful application of atomic 
energy. 

Calendar No. 2438, Senate Joint Res- 
olution 201, joint resolution to authorize 
the Chairman of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy to confer a medal on 
Rear Adm. Hyman George Rickover, 
United States Navy. 

Calendar No. 2439, H. R. 11630, an act 
to amend title XV of the Social Security 
Act to extend the unemployment system 
to ex-servicemen, and for other purposes. 
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EXTENSION OF TIME FOR FILING 
CERTAIN REPORTS UNDER THE 
HIGHWAY REVENUE ACT OF 1956 


The bill (H. R. 12489) to extend the 
time for making certain reports under 
the Highway Revenue Act of 1956 and 
the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, 


FREE IMPORTATION OF ARTICLES 
FOR EXHIBITION AT THE MIN- 
NESOTA STATE FAIR 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 11889) to permit articles im- 
ported from foreign countries for the 
purpose of exhibition at the Minnesota 
State Fair to be admitted without pay- 
ment of tariff, and for other purposes, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Finance with an amendment 
on page 4, after line 6, to insert a new 
section, as follows: 


Sec. 7. Paragraph 1798, Tariff Act of 1930, 
as amended (U. S. C., title 19, sec. 1201, 
par. 1798), is further amended by redesig- 
nating subparagraph (h) as subparagraph 
(i), and by inserting a new subparagraph 
(h) to read as follows: 

“(h) Automobiles rented by any resident 
of the United States while abroad may be 
imported into the United States by or on 
behalf of such resident for the transporta- 
tion of such resident, his family and guests, 
and such incidental carriage of articles as 
may be appropriate to his personal use of 
the automobile without paymentof duty, for 
such temporary periods as the Secretary of 
the Treasury by regulation may prescribe. 
Any automobile exempted from duty under 
this subparagraph which is used otherwise 
than for a purpose herein expressed or is 
not returned abroad within the time and 
manner as the Secretary may prescribe by 
regulation, or the value of such automobile 
(to be recovered from the importer), shall be 
subject to forefeiture to the United States.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


TAKING BY THE UNITED STATES 
OF STATE-OWNED HYDROELEC- 
TRIC POWER PROJECTS 
The bill (S. 3571) to provide for equal 

treatment of all State-owned hydro- 

electric power projects with respect to 
the taking over of such projects by the 

United States was announced as next in 

order. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, may we 
have a brief explanation of the bill? 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the pur- 
pose of Senate bill 3571 is to repeal the 

exception contained in Public Law 278, 

83d Congress, which continued the pro- 

vision of sections 14 and 4 (b) of the 

Federal Power Act as applicable to any 

license issued for a hydroelectric de- 

velopment in the International Rapids 
section of the St. Lawrence River, where 
other State and municipal licensees were 
exempted from certain provisions of the 

Federal Power Act. 

I hope that explanation will be suf- 
ficient for my friend, the Senator from 

California. 


1958 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 
3571) was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled 
“An act to facilitate the development and 
construction of water conservation facilities 
by States and municipalities, and for other 
purposes,” approved August 15, 1953 (Public 
Law 278, 83d Cong., 67 Stat. 587; 16 U. S. OC. 
828) is hereby amended by deleting from 
section 3 thereof the following: , except 
that the provisions of section 14 and section 
4 (b) shall continue to be applicable to any 
license issued for a hydroelectric develop- 
ment in the International Rapids section of 
the St. Lawrence River.” 


COLLECTION OF TOLLS TO AMOR- 
TIZE COST OF BRIDGE ACROSS 
THE MISSOURI RIVER AT MIAMI, 
MO. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 3776) to extend the time for the 
collection of tolls to amortize the cost 
of a bridge across the Missouri River at 
Miami, Mo., which had been reported 
from the Committee on Public Works, 
with an amendment, at the beginning of 
line 6, to strike out “forty-five years” 
and insert “thirty-five years“, so as to 
make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the first sentence 
of section 2 of the act of January 16, 1936 
(49 Stat. 1093), as amended, is hereby 


amended by striking out “twenty years” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “thirty-five years.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


TAHCHEVAH CREEK PROJECT, PALM 
SPRINGS, CALIF. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 4179) to authorize the Tahchevah 
Creek project, Palm Springs, Calif., 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Public Works, with amend- 
ments, in line 7, after the word “as”, to 
strike out “referred to” and insert rec- 
ommended”, and in line 8, after the fig- 
ures 1958“, to insert “at an estimated 
Federal cost of $1,658,000"; so as to make 
the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the project for 
flood control on Tahchevah Creek, in River- 
side County, Calif., is hereby adopted and 
authorized to be prosecuted under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of the Army and the 
supervision of the Chief of Engineers sub- 
stantially as recommended in the report of 
the Chief of Engineers, dated July 2, 1958, 
at an estimated Federal cost of $1,658,000. 

Sec. 2. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this act. 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 


for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


SURVEY OF THE TENSAW RIVER, 
ALA. 


The bill (H. R. 8160) authorizing a 
survey of the Tensaw River, Ala., in the 


— 
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interest of navigation and allied pur- 
poses, was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 


2 


RESCINDING OF AUTHORIZATION 
FOR THE WALDO LAKE TUNNEL 
AND REGULATING WORKS, ORE- 
GON. 


The bill (H. R. 8652) to rescind the 
authorization for the Waldo Lake Tun- 
nel and regulatinz works, Willamette 
River, Oreg., was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


PREVENTION OF OBSTRUCTIVE AND 
INJURIOUS DEPOSITS AT HAMP- 
TON ROADS, VA. : 


The bill (H. R. 11697) to amend the 
act of June 29, 1888, relating to the pre- 
vention of obstructive and injurious de- 
posits in the Harbor of New York, to 
extend the application of that act to 
Hampton Roads, was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


CORDELL HULL DAM AND RESER- 
VOIR—STUDY COMMISSION ON 
CERTAIN TEXAS RIVERS 


The Senate proceeded to the consid- 
eration of the bill (H. R. 12216) to des- 
ignate the dam and reservoir to be con- 
structed on the Cumberland River near 
Carthage, Tenn., as the Cordell Hull Dam 


and Reservoir. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I submit the amendment which I 
send to the desk and ask to have stated. 
The amendment proposes the addition of 
a new title at the end of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. AL- 
Lor in the chair). The amendment sub- 
mitted by the Senator from Texas will be 
stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. At the end of 
the bill, it is proposed to insert the fol- 
lowing: 

TITLE II 

That the purpose of this title is— 

Sec. 201. (a) to provide for an integrated 
and cooperative investigation, study, and sur- 
vey by a Commission created pursuant to this 
title and composed of representatives of cer- 
tain departments and agencies of the United 
States, and of the State of Texas, in connec- 
tion with, and in promotion of, the conser- 
vation, utilization, and development of the 
land and water resources of the Neches, Trin- 
ity, Brazos, Colorado, Guadalupe-San Anto- 
nio, Nueces, and San Jacinto River Basins 
(and intervening areas) in the State of Texas 
in order to formulate a comprehensive and 
coordinated plan for— 

(1) flood control and prevention; 

(2) domestic and municipal water sup- 
plies; 

(3) the improvement and safeguarding of 
navigation; 

(4) the reclamation and irrigation of land, 
including drainage; 

(5) possibilities of hydroelectric power and 
industrial development and utilization; 

(6) soil conservation and utilization; 

(7) forest conservation and utilization; 

(8) preservation, protection, and enhance- 
ment of fish and wildlife resources; 

(9) the development of recreation; 

(10) salinity and sediment control; 
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(11) pollution abatement and the protec- 
tion of public health; and 

(12) such other beneficial and useful pur- 
poses not herein enumerated; and 

(b) to formulate, within the time provided 
for in section 9 of this title, a basic, compre- 
hensive, and integrated plan of development 
of the land-water resources within the area 
described in this section for submission to, 
and consideration by, the President and the 
Congress, and to make recommendations, 
after adequate study, for executing and keep- 
ing current such plan. It is not the purpose 
of this title to create any continuing or per- 
manent instrumentality of the Federal Gov- 
ernment or to take from, or reassign, the 
duties and powers of any department or 
agency of the United States represented on 
the Commission, except as herein provided 
in this title. 

Sec. 202. In carrying out the purposes of 
this title it shall be the policy of Congress 
to— 

(1) recognize and protect the rights and 
interests of the State of Texas in determin- 
ing the development of the watersheds of the 
rivers herein mentioned and its interests and 
rights in water utilization and control as well 
as the preservation and protection of estab- 
lished uses; 

(2) protect existing and authorized proj- 
ects and projects under construction whether 
public or private; 

(3) utilize the services, studies, surveys, 
and continuing investigational programs of 
the departments, bureaus, and agencies of 
the United States; 

(4) recognize an important body of exist- 
ing Federal law affecting the public lands, 
irrigation, reclamation, flood control, 
grazing, geological survey, national parks, 
mines, and minerals; and 

(5) to recognize the primary responsibil- 
ities of the State of Texas and local interests 
in such State in developing water supplies 
for domestic, municipal, industrial, and other 
purposes and that the Federal Government 
should participate and cooperate with such 
State and local interests in developing such 
water supplies in connection with the con- 
struction, maintenance, and operation of 
Federal navigation, flood control, irrigation, 
or multiple-purpose projects. 

Sec. 203. (a) In order to carry out the pur- 
poses of this title, there is hereby established 
a Commission to be known as the United 
States Study Commission on the Neches, 
Trinity, Brazos, Colorado, Guadalupe-San 
Antonio, Nueces, and San Jacinto River Ba- 
sins and intervening areas (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the Commission). 

(b) The Commission shall be composed of 
14 members appointed by the President as 
follows: 

(1) One member, who shall serve as chair- 
man, and who shall be a resident from the 
area comprising the Neches, Trinity, Brazos, 
Colorado, Guadalupe-San Antonio, Nueces, 
and San Jacinto River Basins (and interven- 
ing areas) embraced within the State of 
Texas and who shall not, during the period 
of his service on the Commission, hold any 
other position as an officer or employee of the 
United States, except that a retired military 
officer or a retired Federal civilian officer or 
employee may be appointed under this title 
without prejudice to his retired status, and 
he shall receive compensation as authorized 
herein in addition to his retired pay or an- 
nuity, but the sum of his retired pay or 
annuity and such compensation as may be 
payable hereunder shall not exceed $12,000 in 
any one calendar year; 

(2) Six members, of whom 1 shall be 
from the Department of the Army, 1 from 
the Department of Commerce, 1 from the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, 1 from the Department of Agriculture, 
1 from the Department of Interior, and 1 
from the Federal Power Commission; and 
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(3) Seven members, nominated by the 
Governor of Texas subject to the provisions of 
subsection (c) of this section, each of which 
shall be a resident of a different one of the 
following geographical areas of Texas: 

(A) Neches River Basin; 

(B) Trinity River Basin; 

(C) Brazos River Basin; 

(D) Colorado River Basin; 

(E) Guadalupe-San Antonio River Basin; 

(F) Nueces River Basin; and 

(G) San Jacinto River Basin. 

(c) In the event of the failure of the Gov- 
ernor of the State of Texas to nominate a 
person or persons in accordance with the pro- 
visions of paragraph (3) of subsection (b) 
of this section satisfactory to the President 
within 60 days after a request by the Presi- 
dent for such nomination, the President shall 
then select and appoint a qualified resident 
from the State of Texas. 8 

(d) Any vacancy in the Commission shall 
not affect its powers but shall be filled in the 
same manner in which the original appoint- 
ment was made. 

(e) Within 30 days after the appointment 
of the members of the Commission by the 
President, and funds have been made avail- 
able by the Congress as provided for in this 
title, the Commission shall organize for the 
performance of its functions. 

(f) The Commission shall elect a vice 
chairman from among its members. 

(g) Eight members of the Commission, of 
whom at least four shall have been appointed 
pursuant to subsection (b) (3) or (c) of this 
section, shall constitute a quorum for the 
transaction. of business. 

(h) Members of the Commission shall re- 
port from time to time to their respective 
departments or agencies, or to the Governor 
of the State of Texas if appointed pursuant 
to subsection (b) (3) or (c) of this section, 
on the work of the Commission, and any com- 
ments and suggestions pertaining to such 
work from such departments, agencies, or 
governor shall be placed before the Com- 
mission for its consideration. 

(i) The Commission shall cease to exist 
within 3 months from the date of its sub- 
mission to the President of its final report as 
provided for in section 209 of this title. All 
property, assets, and records of the Commis- 
sion shall thereupon be turned over for 
liquidation and disposition to such agency 
or agencies in the executive branch as the 
President shall designate. 

Sec. 204. The Commission may, for the 
purpose of carrying out the provisions of this 
title, hold such hearings, sit and act at such 
times and places, take such testimony, ad- 
minister such oaths, and publish so much of 
its and the reports thereon as it 
may deem advisable; lease, furnish, and equip 
such office space in the District of Columbia 
and elsewhere as it may deem necessary; use 
the United States mails in the same manner 
and upon the same conditions as depart- 
ments and agencies of the United States Gov- 
ernment; have printing and binding done in 
its discretion by establishments other than 
the Government Printing Office; employ and 
fix the compensation of such personnel as it 
deems advisable, without regard to the pro- 
visions of the civil service laws and the 
Classification Act of 1949, as amended; pur- 
chase or hire, operate, maintain, and dispose 
of such vehicles as it may require; secure di- 
rectly from any executive department, bu- 
reau, agency, board, commission, office, in- 
dependent establishment, or instrumentality, 
information, suggestions, estimates, and 
statistics for the purpose of this title; and 
each such department, bureau, agency, board, 
commission, office, establishment, or instru- 
mentality is authorized to furnish such 
information, suggestions, estimates, and 
statistics directly to the Commission, upon 
request made by the chairman or vice chair- 
man, and employees of the departments or 
agencies from which persons have been ap- 
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pointed to the Commission pursuant to sec- 
tion 203 (b) (2) of this title may be as- 
signed upon request by the chairman of the 
Commission to temporary duty with the 
Commission without loss of seniority, pay, or 
other employee status; pay travel in accord- 
ance with standardized Government travel 
regulations and other necessary expenses in- 
curred by it, or any of its officers or employees, 
in the performance of duties vested in such 
Commission; and exercise such other powers 
as are consistent with and reasonably re- 
quired to perform the functions vested in 
such Commission under this title. 


Sec. 205. Responsibility shall be vested in 
the chairman for (1) the appointment and 
supervision of personnel employed under 
the Commission, (2) the distribution of busi- 
ness among such personnel, and (3) the 
use and expenditure of funds: Provided, That 
in carrying out his functions under the pro- 
visions of this section, the chairman shall be 
governed by the general policies of the 
Commission. 

Sec. 206. (a) Members of the Commission 
appointed pursuant to section 203 (b) (2) 
of this title shall receive no additional com- 
pensation by virtue of their membership on 
the Commission, but shall continue to receive 
the salary of their regular position when en- 
gaged in the performance of the duties vested 
in the Commission. Such members shall be 
reimbursed for travel, subsistence, and other 
necessary expenses incurred by them in the 
performance of the duties vested in the Com- 
mission. 

(b) Members of the Commission, other 
than those appointed pursuant to section 203 
(b) (2) of this title, shall each receive com- 
pensation at the rate of $50 per day when en- 
gaged in the performance of duties vested in 
the Commission, plus reimbursement for 
travel, subsistence, and other necessary ex- 
penses incurred by them in the performance 
of such duties, but the aggregate compensa- 
tion received by the members of the Com- 
mission pursuant to this subsection shall 
not exceed $12,000 per annum in the case of 
the chairman, and $7,500 per annum in the 
case of members of the Commission other 
than those members appointed pursuant to 
section 203 (b) (2) of this title. 

Src, 207. In the formulation of a com- 
prehensive and coordinated plan or plans for 
(a) the control, conservation, and utilization 
of the waters of the Neches, Trinity, Brazos, 
Colorado, Guadalupe-San Antonio, Nueces, 
and San Jacinto River Basins (and interven- 
ing areas), (b) conservation and develop- 
ment of the land resources of such area; (c) 
flood control, navigation, reclamation, agri- 
culture purposes, power, recreation, fish and 
wildlife, and (d) such other needs as are set 
forth in paragraph (a) of the first section of 
this title, the Commission shall— 

(1) seek to secure maximum public bene- 
fits for the State of Texas and the Nation 
consistent with the specific directions con- 
tained in section 8 and elsewhere in this act; 

(2) utilize the services, studies, surveys, 
and reports of existing Government agencies 
and shall encourage the completion of such 
current and additional studies and investiga- 
tions by such agencies as will further the 
purposes of this title, and such agencies are 
authorized to cooperate within the limits of 
available funds and personnel to the end 
that the Commission may carry out its func- 
tions as expeditiously as possible; 

(3) take into consideration the financial, 
physical, and economic benefits of existing 
and prospective Federal works constructed or 
to be constructed consistent with the pur- 
poses of this title. 

(4) include in its plan or plans estimated 
costs and benefits; recommendations relat- 
ing to the establishment of pay-out schedules 
(areawide or otherwise) taking into account 
the Federal Government’s present and pro- 
spective investment in the area; cost reim- 
bursable and nonreimbursable; sources for 
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reimbursement; returns heretofore made 
from existing projects and estimates of re- 
turns from recommended projects; repay- 
ment schedules for water, irrigation, indus- 
trial, and other uses; power rates and recom- 
mendations for the marketing thereof in such 
manner as to encourage its most widespread 
use at the lowest possible rates consistent 
with the return of capital investment and in- 
terest thereon; and 

(5) offer in its plan or plans proposals for 
the construction and operation of the proj- 
ects contained therein, and designate the 
functions and activities of the various Fed- 
eral departments and agencies in connection 
therewith consistent with existing law, ex- 
cept that no such plan or plans shall include 
final project designs and estimates. 

Sec. 208. In the formulation of its plan or 
plans and in the preparation of its report to 
the President, the Commission shall comply 
with the following directives: 

(1) The report shall contain the basic 
comprehensive plan for the development of 
the water and land resources of the Neches, 
Trinity, Brazos, Colorado, Guadalupe-San 
Antonio, Nueces, and San Jacinto River 
Basins (and intervening areas) formulated 
by the Commission in accordance with the 
provisions of, and to accomplish the purposes 
of, this title. 

(2) The Commission and the participating 
Federal departments and agencies shall com- 
ply substantially with the intent, purposes, 
and procedure set forth in the first section of 
the act entitled “An act authorizing the con- 
struction of certain public works on rivers 
and harbors for flood control and other pur- 
poses,” approved December 22, 1944 (58 Stat. 
887). 

Sec. 209. (a) The Commission is author- 
ized and directed to prepare a final report, 
within the time provided for in this section, 
for submission to the President. Before the 
Commission takes final action on the ap- 
proval of such report for submission to the 
President, it shall transmit a copy of such re- 
port to each department, agency, and to the 
Governor of the State of Texas referred to in 
subsection (b) of section 203 of this title. 
Within 90 days from the date of receipt by 
each such department and agency, and by 
the Governor of the State of Texas of such 
proposed report, the written views, com- 
ments, and recommendations of such depart- 
ment, agency, and Governor shall be sub- 
mitted to the Commission. The Commission 
may adopt in its report to the President any 
views, comments, and recommendations so 
submitted and change its report accordingly. 
The Commission shall transmit to the Presi- 
dent, with its final report, the submitted 
views, comments, and recommendations of 
each such department and agency, and of the 
Governor of the State of Texas whether or 
not adopted by such Commission. 

(b) The President shall, within 90 days 
after the receipt by him of the final report 
of the Commission, transmit it to Congress 
with his views, comments, and recommenda- 
tions. 

(c) The final report of the Commission and 
its attachments shall be printed as a House 
or Senate document. 

Sec. 210. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such 
sums as may be required to carry out the 
purposes of this title. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I submit the amendment because 
I am informed that it is unlikely that 
the House Committee on Public Works 
will hold another meeting at this session. 

This amendment has already been 
passed unanimously, as a bill, by the 
Senate; and we are very anxious to 
have the amendment effective immedi- 
ately. In view of the fact that the 
House Committee on Public Works will 
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not likely meet again at this session, I 
am proposing the addition of this lan- 
guage as an amendment to this House 
bill, in the hope that the House will 
concur in the Senate amendment, and 
then will send the bill directly to the 
President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Texas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now is on the engrossment of 
the amendment and the third reading 
of the bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
Passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“An act to designate the dam and reser- 
voir to be constructed on the Cumber- 
land River near Carthage, Tenn., as 
the Cordell Hull Dam and Reservoir, 
and to establish the United States 
Study Commission on the Neches, Trin- 
ity, Brazos, Colorado, Guadalupe-San 
Antonio, Neuces, and San Jacinto River 
Basins, and intervening areas.” 


SURVEY OF PARISH LINE CANAL, LA, 


The bill (H. R. 13342) to provide for 
a survey of Parish Line Canal, La., was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 13580) to increase the 
public debt limit was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. CLARK. Over, as not calendar 
business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


INCORPORATION OF BLINDED VET- 
ERANS’ ASSOCIATION 


The bill (H. R. 13518) to incorporate 
the Blinded Veterans’ Association was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


COMMISSION AND ADVISORY COM- 
MITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL 
RULES OF JUDICIAL PROCEDURE 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 4642) to establish a Com- 
mission and Advisory Committee on In- 
ternational Rules of Judicial Proce- 
dure, which had been reported from the 
Committee on the Judiciary, with an 
amendment, on page 6, line 15, after the 
word amounts“, to insert “not to exceed 
a total of $75,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


DAVID FORBES 


The bill (S. 1885) for the relief of 
David Forbes was considered, ordered to 
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be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
David Forbes shall be held and considered to 
have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the 
date of the enactment of this act, upon pay- 
ment of the required visa fee. 


DR. BRANT BONNER 


The bill (S. 2469) for the relief of Dr. 
Brant Bonner was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That Dr. Brant Bonner, 
who lost United States citizenship under 
the provisions of section 404 (b) of the Na- 
tionality Act of 1940, may be naturalized by 
taking, prior to 1 year after the date of en- 
actment of this act, before any court re- 
ferred to in subsection (a) of section 310 of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act or be- 
fore any diplomatic or consular officer of the 
United States abroad, an oath as prescribed 
by section 337 of such act. From and after 
naturalization under this act, the said Dr. 
Brant Bonner shall have the same citizen- 
ship status as that which existed immedi- 
ately prior to its loss. 


ERMINIO NEGLIA 


The bill (S. 3338) for the relief of 
Erminio Neglia was considered, ordered 
to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Erminio Neglia shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the date 
of the enactment of this act, upon payment 
of the required visa fee. Upon the granting 
of permanent residence to such alien as pro- 
vided for in this act, the Secretary of State 
shall instruct the proper quota-control offi- 
cer to deduct one number from the appro- 
priate quota for the first year that such 
quota is available. 


BENEDICT EREMENKO AND VICTOR 
TATARNIKOV 


The bill (S. 3523) for the relief of 
Benedict Eremenko and Victor Tatarni- 
kov was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Benedict Eremenko (Ben Zuke) and Victor 
Tatarnikov (Victor Kalin) shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fees. 
Upon the granting of manent residence to 
such aliens as provided for in this act, the 
Secretary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct the required 
numbers from the appropriate quota or 
quotas for the first year that such quota or 
quotas are available. 


Mr. CLARK subsequently said: Mr. 
President, may we return to Calendar 
No. 2461, Senate bill 3523? The title of 
the bill, as I understood it from its read- 
ing by the clerk, is not in accord with 
the title of the bill, as it appears on the 
Calendar, namely, “A bill for the relief 
of Benedict Eremenko and Victor Tatar- 
nikov.” I understood the clerk to read 
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quite a different name, although I un- 
derstand the difficulties of pronuncia- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be read again by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
3523) for the relief of Benedict Eremenko 
(Ben Zuke) and Victor Tatarnikov (Vic- 
tor Kalin). 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I thank 
my friend for his accuracy. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 4109) for the relief of Dr. 
Herbert H. Schafer and his wife, Irma 
Niemeyer Schafer, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. MORTON. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


JOHANN KALATSCHAN 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 449) for the relief of Johann 
Kalatschan, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
with an amendment, on page 1, line 6, 
after the word “act”, to insert “be issued 
a visa and”, so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of paragraph (6) of section 
212 (a) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Johann Kalatschan may, if he is found 
to be otherwise admissible under the provi- 
sion of such act, be issued a visa and be 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence, under such conditions and con- 
trols as the Attorney General, after con- 
sultation with the Surgeon General of the 
United States, deems necessary to impose: 
Provided, That a suitable or proper bond or 
undertaking, approved by the Attorney Gen- 
eral, shall be given by or on behalf of the 
said Johann Kalatschan in the same manner 
and subject to the same conditions as bonds 
or undertakings given under section 213 of 
such act: Provided further, That this act 
shall apply only to grounds for exclusion 
under paragraph (6) of section 212 (a) of 
such act known to the Secretary of State 
or the Attorney General prior to the date of 
the enactment of this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


STASYS SEREIKA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 951) for the relief of Stasys Sere- 
ika, which had been reported from the 
Committee on the Judiciary, with an 
amendment on page 1, line 6, after the 
word “act”, to insert “be issued a visa 
and”, so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of paragraph (6) of section 
212 (a) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Stasys Sereika may, if he is found to 
be otherwise admissible under the provisions 
of such act, be issued a visa and be admitted 
to the United States for permanent residence, 
under such conditions and controls as the 
Attorney General, after consultation with the 
Surgeon General of the United States, deems 
necessary to impose: Provided, That a suit- 
able or proper bond or undertaking, approved 
by the Attorney General, shall be given by 
or on behalf of the said Stasys Sereika in the 
same manner and subject to the same con- 
ditions as*bonds or undertakings given under 
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section 213 of such act: Provided further, 
That this act shall apply only to grounds for 
exclusion under paragraph (6) of section 212 
(a) of such act known to the Secretary of 
State or the Attorney General prior to the 
date of the enactment of this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


MARIE INETTE KONOMOS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 3503) for the relief of Marie 
Inette Konomos, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, with an amendment, in line 7, after 
the words “United States”, to insert a 
colon and “Provided, That no natural 
parent of the beneficiary, by virtue of 
such relationship, shall be accorded any 
right, status, or privilege under the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act“, so as 
to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, the minor 
child, Marie Inette Konomos, shall be held 
and considered to be the natural-born alien 
child of John S. Konomos and Wilma I. Kon- 
omos, citizens of the United States: Pro- 
vided, That no natural parent of the benefi- 
clary, by virtue of such relationship, shall 
be accorded any right, status, or privilege 
under the Immigration and Nationality Act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


ELLEN B. MUELLER 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 3565) for the relief of Ellen B. 
Mueller, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, with 
an amendment, in line 7, after the word 
“fee”, to insert a colon and “Provided, 
That a suitable and proper bond or un- 
dertaking, approved by the Attorney 
General, be deposited as prescribed by 
section 213 of the said act”, so as to 
make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, El- 
len B. Mueller shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the 
date of the enactment of this act, upon 
payment of the required visa fee: Provided, 
That a suitable and proper bond or under- 
taking, approved by the Attorney General, 
be deposited as prescribed by section 213 of 
the said act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


BILL PLACED AT FOOT OF THE 
CALENDAR 


The bill (S. 4169) to amend the act 
of June 10, 1938, relating to partici- 
pation by the United States in the In- 
ternational Criminal Police Organiza- 
tion was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, may we 
have a brief explanation of the bill? 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask my 
colleague whether we may have the bill 
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go to the foot of the calendar, until I 
can obtain a copy of the report on the 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the bill will be placed at the 
foot of the calendar. 


MARIA LORENZ 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 448) for the relief of Maria Lo- 
renz, which had been reported from the 
Committee on the Judiciary, with 
amendments, on page 1, line 6, after the 
word “be”, to insert “issued a visa and 
be”, and in line 10, after the word 
“States”, to insert “Public Health Serv- 
ice, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare“, so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, étc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of paragraph (6) of section 
212 (a) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Maria Lorenz may, if she is found to be 
otherwise admissible under the provisions of 
such act, be issued a visa and be admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence, 
under such conditions and controls as the 
Attorney General, after consultation with the 
Surgeon Genera! of the United States, Public 
Health Service, Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, deems necessary to impose: 
Provided, That a suitable or proper bond or 
undertaking, approved by the Attorney Gen- 
eral, shall be given by or on behalf of the 
said Maria Lorenz in the same manner and 
subject to the same conditions as bonds or 
undertaking given under section 213 of such 
act: Provided further, That this act shall 
apply only to grounds for exclusion under 
paragraph (6) of section 212 (a) of such act 
known to the Secretary of State or the Attor- 
ney General prior to the date of the enact- 
ment of this act. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


PETER MENZER 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 453) for the relief of Peter Men- 
zer, which had been reported from the 
Committee or the Judiciary, with amend- 
ments, on page 1, line 6, after the word 
“be”, to insert “issued a visa and be“, and 
in line 10, after the word States“, to in- 
sert Public Health Service, Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare”, so as 
to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc, That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of paragraph (6) of section 
212 (a) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Peter Menzer may, if he is found to be 
otherwise admissible under the provisions of 
such act, be issued a visa and be admitted 
to the United States for permanent residence, 
under such conditions and controls as the 
Attorney General, after consultation with 
the Surgeon General of the United States 
Public Health Service, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, deems necessary to 
impose: Provided, That a suitable or proper 
bond or undertaking, approved by the Attor- 
ney General, shall be given by or on behalf 
of the said Peter Menzer in the same manner 
and subject to the same conditions as bonds 
or undertakings given under section 213 of 
such act: Provided further, That this act 
shall apply only to grounds for exclusion 
under paragraph (6) of section 212 (a) of 
such act known to the Secretary of State or 
the Attorney General prior to the date of the 
enactment of this act. 


The amendments were agreed to. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


ETHEL AUTH 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1944) for the relief of Ethel Auth, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary with amend- 
ments, on page 1, line 6, after the word 
“act”, to insert “be issued a visa and”, 
and in line 10, after the word “States”, 
to insert Public Health Service, De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare”, so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of paragraph (6) of section 
212 (a) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Ethel Auth may, if she is found to 
be otherwise admissible under the provi- 
sions of such act, be issued a visa and be 
admitted to the United Staets for perma- 
nent residence, under such conditions and 
controls as the Attorney General, after con- 
sultation with the Surgeon General of the 
United States Public Health Service, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
deems necessary to impose. A suitable or 
proper bond or undertaking, approved by the 
Attorney General, shall be given by or on 
behalf of the said Ethel Auth in the same 
manner and subject to the same conditions 
as bonds or undertakings given under sec- 
tion 213 of such act. This act shall apply 
only to grounds for exclusion under para- 
graph (6) of section 212 (a) of such act 
known to the Secretary of State or the At- 
torney General prior to the date of the en- 
actment of this act. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


JAKOB LIBLANG, JR. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1945) for the relief of Jakob Lib- 
lang, Jr., which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, with 
amendments, on page 1, line 6, after the 
word “be”, to insert “issued a visa and 
be”, and in line 10, after the words 
“United States”, to insert “Public Health 
Service, Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare”, so as to make the bill 
read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of paragraph (6) of section 
212 (a) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Jakob Liblang, Jr., may, if he is found 
to be otherwise admissible under the provi- 
sions of such act, be issued a visa and be 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence, under such conditions and con- 
trols as the Attorney General, after consul- 
tation with the Surgeon General of the 
United States Public Health Service, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
deems necessary to impose. A suitable or 
proper bond or undertaking, approved by the 
Attorney General, shall be given by or on 
behalf of the said Jakob Liblang, Jr., in the 
same manner and subject to the same con- 
ditions as bonds or undertakings given un- 
der section 213 of such act. This act shall 
apply only to grounds for exclusion under 
paragraph (6) of section 212 (a) of such act 
known to the Secretary of State or the At- 
torney General prior to the date of the en- 
actment of this act. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 
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MARTIN ALBERT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2186) for the relief of Martin 
Albert, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, with 
amendments, on page 1, line 6, after the 
word “Act”, to insert “be issued a visa 
and”, and at the beginning of line 10, 
to insert “Public Health Service, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare”, so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of paragraph (6) of section 
212 (a) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Martin Albert may, if he is found to be 
otherwise admissible under the provisions of 
such act, be issued a visa and be admitted 
to the United States for permanent resi- 
dence, under such conditions and controls 
as the Attorney General, after consultation 
with the Surgeon General of the United 
States Public Health Service, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, deems nec- 
essary to impose. A suitable or proper bond 
or undertaking, approved by the Attorney 
General, shall be given by or on behalf of 
the said Martin Albert in the same manner 
and subject to the same conditions as bonds 
or undertakings given under section 213 of 
such act. This act shall apply only to 
grounds for exclusion under paragraph (6) of 
section 212 (a) of such act known to the 
Secretary of State or the Attorney General 
prior to the date of the enactment of this 
act. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


MERCEDE SVALDI 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 4032) for the relief of Mercede 
Svaldi, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, with 
amendments, on page 1, line 4, after the 
numeral “(1)”, to strike out “and 212 
(a) (7)", and in line 10, after the word 
“That”, to strike out “these exemptions” 
and insert “this exemption’, so as to 
make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of section 212 (a) (1) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Mercede 
Svaldi, may be issued a visa and admitted 
to the United States if she is found to be 
otherwise admissible under the provisions of 
that act: Provided, That a suitable and 
proper bond or undertaking, approved by the 
Attorney General, be deposited as prescribed 
by section 213 of said act: Provided further, 
That this exemption shall apply only to 
grounds for exclusion of which the Depart- 
ment of State or the Department of Justice 
has knowledge prior to enactment of this 
act. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


NUNIK FIRJANIAN AND FLORENCE 
THOMASI 


The bill (H. R. 3904) for the relief of 
Nunik Firjanian and Florence Thomasi 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 
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SERVICE FROM CENTRAL VALLEY 
PROJECT, CALIFORNIA 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 585) 
authorizing and directing the Secretary 
of the Interior to conduct studies and 
render a report on service to Santa 
Clara, San Benito, Santa Cruz, and Mon- 
terey Counties from the Central Valley 
project, California, was considered, or- 
dered to a third hearing, read the third 
time, and passed. 

The preamble was agreed to. 


CONSTRUCTION OF IRRIGATION 
DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM 


The bill (H. R. 9239) to provide for 
the construction of an irrigation distri- 
bution system and drainage works for 
restricted Indian lands within the Coa- 
chella Valley County Water District in 
Riverside County, Calif., and for other 
purposes, was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


INCORPORATION OF MILITARY 
ORDER OF THE PURPLE HEART 


The bill (H. R. 13558) to incorporate 
the Military Order of the Purple Heart 
of the United States of America, of com- 
bat-wounded veterans who have been 
awarded the Purple Heart was consid- 
ered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 1870) to amend section 1 
(e) of title 17 of the United States Code 
with regard to the rendition of musical 
compos.tions on coin-operated machines 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
that the bill go over, as not being calen- 
dar business, although personally I have 
no objection to the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be passed over. 


APPLICATION OF TITLE IV OF THE 
AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1956 TO 
HAWAII 
The bill (H. R. 8481) to amend title 

IV of the Agricultural Act of 1956 to pro- 

vide that the provisions of such title shall 

apply in Hawaii was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


SALE OF LANDS TO THE STATE OF 
NORTH CAROLINA 


The bill (H. R. 12494) to authorize the 
Secretary of Agriculture in selling or 
agreeing to the sale of lands to the State 
of North Carolina to permit the State 
to sell or exchange such lands for pri- 
vate purposes was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, 


VIRGINIA HEIL 


The bill (H. R. 6175) for the relief of 
Virginia Heil was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 
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BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 12365) for the relief of 
Suck Pil Ra was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, no com- 
mittee reports were available on the last 
three bills on the calendar at the time 
these matters were brought to the atten- 
tion of the calendar committee. I there- 
fore ask that they be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the bills will be passed over. 

The bills which were passed over are 
as follows: 

H. R. 12365. An act for the relief of Suck 
Pil Ra. 

H. R. 109. An act to incorporate the Jewish 
wae Veterans, U. S. A., National Memorial, 

0. 

H. R. 12808. An act to amend the Federal- 
Aid Highway Act of 1958, to extend for an 
additional 2 years the estimate of cost of 
completing the Interstate System. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL-AID 
HIGHWAY ACT OF 1958 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, after 
consultation with my friend across the 
aisle, the acting minority leader, we 
have agreed, if it is agreeable to the 
Chair, to call up Calendar No. 2486, 
H. R. 12808. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 
12808) to amend the Federal-Aid High- 
way Act of 1958, to extend for an addi- 
tional 2 years the estimate of cost of 
completing the Interstate System, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Public Works, with amendments, on 
page 1, line 6, after the word “ending,” 
to strike out “June 30, 1960, 1961, and 
1962” and insert “June 30, 1960, and 
June 30, 1961,” and after line 7, to insert 
a new section, as follows: 

Sec. 2. That the sixth sentence of section 
108 (d) of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 
1956 (70 Stat. 379) is amended to read as 
follows: “The Secretary of Commerce shall 
make a revised estimate of cost of complet- 
ing the then designated Interstate System, 
after taking into account all previous ap- 
portionments made under this section, in 
the same manner as stated above, and 
transmit the same to the Senate and the 
House of Representatives within 10 days 
subsequent to January 2, 1961.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I 
should like to make a brief explanation 
of the bill. Time is somewhat of the 
essence in the passage of the measure. 
It has already been approved by the 
House. There is an amendment which 
has been made by the committee which 
should be referred back to the House at 
the earliest opportunity. 

Pursuant to section 108 (d) of the 
Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956, the 
Secretary of Commerce submitted to 
Congress on January 7, 1958, a State- 
by-State estimate of cost for completing 
the Interstate System, which was pub- 
lished as House Document No. 300, 85th 
Congress, for use as a basis for appor- 
tionment to the States of funds author- 
ized for such system for the fiscal years 
1960, 1961, and 1962. 
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The Congress approved the estimate 
of cost as a basis for the apportionment 
of funds authorized for the Interstate 
System for fiscal year 1960 by the provi- 
sions of section 8 of the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1958. These apportion- 
ments were made to the States by the 
Secretary of Commerce on July 21, 1958. 

The purpose of H. R. 12808, as 
amended, is to extend approval of the 
estimate of cost of completing the In- 
terstate System in each State, transmit- 
ted to Congress on January 7, 1958, by 
the Secretary of Commerce, as the basis 
for making apportionment of the Fed- 
eral funds authorized for the Interstate 
System to the States for an additional 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, and for 
advancing the date for submission of a 
revised estimate of cost for completing 
the Interstate System from January 12, 
1962, to January 12, 1961. 

One of the reasons for asking an ex- 
tension of the estimate of cost approval 
to the fiscal year 1961, is to permit the 
State legislatures which meet next Jan- 
uary to make provision for the succeed- 
ing biennium, which would not be pos- 
sible without enactment of the bill under 
discussion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment of the 
amendments and the third reading of 
the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 


The bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“An act to amend the Federal-Aid High- 
way Acts of 1956 and 1958 by advancing 
the date for submission of the revised 
estimate of cost of completing the Inter- 
state System and to extend the approval 
of such estimate for an additional year.” 


ACQUISITION OF LANDS FOR RES- 
ERVOIR ON THE MISSOURI RIVER 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
are two bills at the foot of the calendar. 
The clerk will state the first one. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
12662) to provide for the acquisition of 
lands by the United States required for 
the reservoir created by the construction 
of Oahe Dam on the Missouri River and 
for rehabilitation of the Indians of 
Standing Rock Sioux Reservation in 
South Dakota and North Dakota, and 
for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, with 
amendments, on page 2, line 15, after 
the word “of,” to strike out “$3,937,832” 
and insert “$3,299,513,” and on page 5, 
line 8, after the word “of,” to strike out 
“$8,500,000” and insert “$6,960,000.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. MUNDT.. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate the opportunity which has been 
given me by the Senate to get back 
from an Appropriations Committee con- 
ference to say a few words in explana- 
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tion of the bill and to bring it back on 
the Senate floor for consideration. I 
see the chairman of the subcommittee, 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. NEU- 
BERGER], is also present now. 

This bill is in direct line with the bills 
which the Senate passed this morning, 
Calendar No. 2433, H. R. 12679, and Cal- 
endar No. 2434, H. R. 12663. 

This particular bill, insofar as the 
Standing Rock Sioux Reservation is con- 
cerned, which is in both South Dakota 
and North Dakota, involves even a little 
more urgency than the other two bills, 
by virtue of the fact that a decision of 
the district court in that area has 
threatened to hold construction up un- 
less this bill is passed. Construction of 
the Oahe Dam is subject to being held 
up by a possible court injunction until 
and unless Congress provides legislation 
to compensate the Indian tribes whose 
land is being taken over and inundated. 
I hope the Senate will approve the bill, 
so nothing can develop which will stop 
construction of the dam. 

On August 3, I was in South Dakota 
for the closure ceremonies on the Oahe 
Dam. The waters of the great Missouri 
River are backing up on this Indian land 
as we consider the matter here. The 
time for favorable action is now. I hope 
the Senate will now approve this bill. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
wish to concur in what has been stated 
by the Senator from South Dakota. We 
held prolonged hearings on the bill as it 
came from the House. As a result of 
the hearings, and as a result of the pres- 
entations by the Congressional delegation 
from South Dakota, the two Senators 
from South Dakota [Mr. Munot and Mr. 
Case] and Representative Berry, who 
comes from the District in which the 
reservation is located, the amounts of 
the indemnity were scaled down from 
the sum passed by the House to conform 
with the recommendation made by the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs and the Corps 
of Army Engineers. If I am not mis- 
taken, both Senators from South Da- 
kota and Representative BERRY con- 
curred in the changes made in the bill. 

I recommend strongly that the bill in 
its present form be passed. 

Mr. MUNDT. I wish to say we con- 
curred in the changes, and concurred 
only after consulting with the tribe in- 
volved and with their legal counsel. This 
is a satisfactory formula for the parties 
immediately concerned. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I appreciate the 
Senator’s correction. We did prolong 
our hearings and reporting the bill in 
final form until both Senators from 
South Dakota [Mr. MunDT and Mr. CasE] 
and Representative Berry could confer 
with the Indian tribe and with the legal 
representatives of the tribe, and then 
they concurred in the amount recom- 
mended by the Department of the Inte- 
rior and the Corps of Army Engineers. 
I believe the bill in its present form 
should be passed. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I wish 
to say I asked for an explanation of the 
bill by request. I have no personal ob- 
jection to the bill. I agree with the state- 
ments made that the bill is of great 
merit. I think a fine legislative history 
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has been developed for the Record by 
the Senator from South Dakota and the 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I think the Rec- 
on should show that both Senators from 
South Dakota [Mr. MunDT and Mr. Case] 
were very fair in meeting the suggestions 
of the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON] and myself. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

If there be no further amendments to 
be offered, the question is on the en- 
grossment of the amendments and the 
third reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed, 


PARTICIPATION IN THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL CRIMINAL POLICE OR- 
GANIZATION 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the next bill which was 
passed to the foot of the calendar, which 
was Calendar No. 2467, S. 4169. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
4169) to amend the act of June 10, 1938, 
relating to participation by the United 
States in the International Criminal 
Police Organization. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with an amendment, on 
page 2, line 2, after the word “member- 
ship”, to insert “The total dues to be 
paid for the membership of the United 
States shall not exceed $25,000 per 
annum.“, so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act of June 
10, 1938 (ch. 335, 52 Stat. 640 (22 U. S. C. 
263 a)) is amended to read as follows: That 
the Attorney General is authorized to accept 
and maintain, on behalf of the United 
States, membership in the International 
Criminal Police Organization, and to desig- 
nate any departments and agencies which 
may participate in the United States repre- 
sentation with that organization. Each 
participating department and agency is au- 
thorized to pay its pro rata share, as deter- 
mined by the Attorney General, of the ex- 
penses of such membership. The total dues 
to be paid for the membership of the United 
States shall not exceed $25,000 per annum.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I am 
happy to give a brief explanation of the 
bill, as requested by the Senator from 
Connecticut. 

Its purpose is to permit the United 
States to rejoin the International Crim- 
inal Police Organization so as to raise 
the amount of expenses which may be 
incurred by reason of United States 
membership in that organization to a 
sum not to exceed $25,000 per annum. 
The bill also permits the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States to designate 
any departments and agencies which 
may participate in the United States 
representation with that organization. 

In 1938, the Congress authorized the 
United States to become a member of 
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the International Criminal Police Or- 
ganization, but our country has not held 
membership in it since 1950. The De- 
partment of the Treasury now has asked 
for this legislation, believing it would 
be in the interest of the United States 
to rejoin. 

The organization maintains a secre- 
tariat in Paris which is staffed with ex- 
perts in various fields of law enforce- 
ment. These experts furnish member 
police agencies with studies, reports, and 
intelligence on the activities of various 
individuals and groups who are engaged 
in international criminal operations. 

The Department of the Treasury de- 
sires to reactivate membership in In- 
terpol by reason of the responsibility 
of that Department relating to the sup- 
pression of narcotic traffic, counterfeit- 
ing, and smuggling. It would be of as- 
sistance to it to have the United States 
rejoin. 

In a memorandum by the Department 
in support of the bill it is stated: 

The excellent result of the work of our 
agents overseas is far out of proportion to 
their number, and is in great part attributa- 
ble to the splendid cooperation rendered 
by Interpol and its member police agencies. 


The sum of $25,000 was fixed with the 
thought in mind of providing a ceiling 
somewhat above the present need, so 
that it would not be necessary for the 
Department to come back to Congress 
at a later date for what would be a rel- 
atively small amount. 

Mr. BUSH. I thank the Senator for 
that explanation. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

If there be no further amendment to 
be offered, the question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 4169) was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


THE MIDDLE EAST PROBLEM 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, for the 
past several weeks the spotlight of world 
attention has been focused on President 
Eisenhower and his efforts in Lebanon 
and in the United Nations Assembly to 
bring the world back from a serious 
threat of war in the Middle East. 

The Middle East tinderbox still 
smolders, and we are not out of the 
woods yet, by any means. 

But all of us can be proud of the per- 
formance of our President and his bril- 
liant, inspirational program for peace ad- 
vanced in the U. N. Assembly. That 
speech engendered a favorable reaction 
throughout the world for its moderate 
and practical approach to a peaceful 
solution in the Middle East and to a 
better understanding everywhere of our 
peaceful aims and aspirations. Editorial 
comment throughout the Nation and in 
many parts of the world has been most 
favorable, and I am pleased that the 
members of this body joined in the 
chorus of praise and approbation on a 
high, bipartisan level. 

Unfortunately, though, an inspira- 
tional speech, however brilliant, is not 
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sufficient when the world teeters on the 
brink of nuclear disaster. 

Words must be followed by deeds. 

Statesmen here and in other capitals 
of the world and in the U. N. must work 
out a program to meet the President’s 
prescription. Now comes the period of 
testing to see whether the executive 
branch, the Congress, the United Nations 
organization—in fact, all the govern- 
ments of the world sincerely interested in 
world peace—are willing to respond in 
deeds comparable to the words which 
the President uttered and worthy of the 
hopes they inspired throughout the 
world. 

But unless there begins to be evidenced 
some concrete performance to make 
those hopes materialize, the world reac- 
tion evoked by the President’s construc- 
tive performance at the U. N. can turn to 
more gloom and despair. Such a loss in 
mementum and morale must be avoided. 

Let us dedicate ourselves to active sup- 
port of what may well be one of the last 
great efforts to prevent a suicidal world 
war which has been threatening in the 
Middle East for many years. 

Some may have difficulty in seeing the 
connection between the President’s U. N. 
speech and the appropriations bill which 
we are debating here today. But it is 
there. Today the world spotlight on this 
mid-1958 movement for peace is divided 
between the U. N. session in New York 
and this session here in Washington. 
Yes, Mr. President, we are on the spot 
today, and our actions on this bill will 
be noted in the U. N. and in every capi- 
tal in the world. 

In the U. N. they debate the means of 
implementing the President's talk with 
collective action. 

Here, we shall be considering the ap- 
propriation of funds for the President 
to engage in active works of peace and 
freedom in the Middle East and in other 
parts of the world where free nations 
are similarly threatened by Communist 
subversion and by direct and indirect 
aggression. These are the sinews, the 
tools with which we can oppose Com- 
munist imperialism and work for peace 
in the Middle East and elsewhere in this 
troubled world. 

We have applauded the President in 
his pledge to assist in a peaceful solution 
to the problems of the Middle East. 
Now, let us back up that approval with 
action to give him the tools, the means 
with which to pursue his program in the 
Middle East and elsewhere. 

I know that the mutual security pro- 
gram has come in for considerable criti- 
cism throughout the country—much of 
it, I might add, by people who did not 
truly understand its aims and objectives. 
But there also has been justifiable criti- 
cism and that criticism has resulted in 
improvements that all of us can applaud. 
I have criticized certain features of the 
program and I retain the prerogative of 
continuing to scrutinize the program 
and make constructive suggestions. 

But today is not the time to split hairs 
and pick at gnats. 

This Nation is committed before the 
world to assist in an economic develop- 
ment program in the Middle East. Some 
have estimated that the United States 
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share of this program may amount to 
$100 million. No official estimate has 
been given, but it most assuredly will 
cost millions, and those millions will 
have to come from mutual security 
funds. 

These millions required for a con- 
structive, peaceful program, I might 
add, will be exceedingly, infinitesimally 
less than the costs of a war in that 
area—even a small, well-contained non- 
nuclear war. 

Several years have elapsed since we 
had a threat to world peace in Korea. 
Had we been able to avert the outbreak 
of war there, as an example, we would 
have been saved total expenditures esti- 
mated to range up to a maximum of $79 
billion and the tragic American casualty 
list of 103,284 wounded and 33,629 killed 
in action. Losses of this kind in efforts to 
preserve liberty and justice in the world 
make even many years of mutual aid 
expenditures pale into insignificance. 
In addition, we must consider that a 
large part of our mutual security ex- 
penditures are still required for Korea, 
and only an armed truce exists today on 
that ill-fated peninsula. 

Under the circumstances, I believe 
that it is incumbent upon the Congress 
to grant the President the full amount 
he requested for this program. 

Let us make our vote on this measure 
an expression of confidence in the Presi- 
dent for all the world to see and heed. 

Let us give him the means, the tools 
with which to wage this country’s dedi- 
cated crusade for world peace. 

We can continue to scrutinize and im- 
prove the mutual security program, and 
to help the President in his continuing 
efforts to avoid duplication and waste 
in these world-wide programs of mu- 
tual assistance. 

But let us present a strong front on 
this first Congressional test of support 
for the President and by a big vote give 
the money the President requests so that 
he can make a strong beginning in the 
new Middle East program and carry out 
our pledges and commitments in threat- 
ened parts of the world. 

I have every confidence that if we 
give the President solid backing in the 
program he has announced for the Mid- 
dle East, that the path will be opened to 
peaceful solutions and reduced tensions 
not only in that trouble-ridden, inter- 
continental crossroads, but also in other 
parts of the world where the grave 
threat of nuclear war still hangs over 
the heads of all of us. 

Mr. President, the press of the United 
States, so far as I can learn, is over- 
whelmingly supporting the President's 
overall proposals for a peaceful solution 
of the troubles in the Mid-East. How- 
ever, in connection with his program, 
the point is made that he did not say 
anything about what most people con- 
sider another of the Mid-East problems; 
to wit, the controversy between Israel 
and the Arab States. 

It is increasingly evident that the 
United Nations will have to deal with 
this problem before it can get Arab ac- 
ceptance of the economic development 
proposed by the President. This has 
been my contention for a long time, as 
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my speeches over the years will show. 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp at this point newspaper 
editorials and articles bearing on this 
subject. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials and articles were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Salt Lake Tribune of August 14, 
1958 


UNITED STATES PLAN To LAUNCH Great New 
ARAB ERA 


President Eisenhower's appearance and 
speech before the United Nations General 
Assembly Wednesday was not as dramatic, 
nor as headline-catching, as his previous 
appearance nearly 5 years ago when he made 
his atoms for peace proposal, 

In some respects, however, his presenta- 
tion Wednesday had greater significance and 
offered potentially a more positive proposal 
for 3 
In his address Mr. Eisenhower spelled out 
certain American policies and attitudes 
which need the focus of global attention and 
understanding provided by the United Na- 
tions forum. 

First, the President said the United States 
is not going to submit to what might be 
called balilstic blackmail. It is not going 
to accept the apparent choice between su- 
pine surrender and war. 

Second, the security of all small nations is 
jeopardized if it is made an international 
crime to help a small nation maintain its in- 
dependence. 

Third, aggression, direct or indirect, must 
be checked before it gathers such momen- 
tum as to destroy usall. (The world should 
have learned that clearly in the consequences 
of its failure to deal forthrightly with ag- 
gressive actions during the 1930's.) 

Fourth, the United States does not insist 
on maintenance of the status quo in the 
world, but changes should reflect the will of 
the people and be brought about peacefully. 

Fifth, the world’s hope of peace and prog- 
ress is shadowed by the nuclear arms race 
which drains off our best talents and vast 
resources, straining the nerves of all our 
peoples. 

Sixth, the idea that 1 power, or group of 
powers, or 1 ideology will dominate the 
world is an impossible dream. 

These basic principles should appeal to 
most of the nations of the world. And if 
they accept them, then the specific pro- 
posals presented by the President for dealing 
with the Middle East crisis become realistic 
and hopeful. 

These p: Is are: 

United Nations action to assure the inde- 
pendence and integrity of Lebanon. 

United Nations action to preserve the peace 
in Jordan. (It may be significant Mr. Eisen- 
hower did not include maintaining the 
independence of Jordan in his proposal.) 

United Nations monitoring of radio broad- 
casts to end the fomenting of civil strife from 
without. 

Creation of a standby United Nations 
peace force. 

Establishment of a regional economic de- 
velopment program to help the Arab coun- 
tries fulfill (their) aspirations. 

Arms-limitation arrangements in the area. 

These are, the President made clear, pack- 
age proposals, integral elements of a single 
concerted effort. 

But most significant is the proposal for re- 
gional economic development, in which the 
United States would assist, but which the 
Arab States would control. 

Here is the incentive to the nations and 
peoples of the Middle East to bury the hates 
and agitations and tensions which have kept 
the area in turmoil and instead turn their 
energies and resources, under the peace-pro- 
moting protection of the United Nations, and 
with the support and help of the United 
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States and other cooperating nations and in- 
terests to constructive Arab States develop- 
ment. 

“This program,” Mr. Eisenhower said, 
“could mean the emergence of modern Arab 
states that would bring to this century con- 
tributions surpassing those we cannot forget 
from the past.” He referred specifically to 
past Arab contributions in mathematics, 
medicine, astronomy, and religion. “We 
might then,” the President said, “in a few 
years look back to the Lebanon and Jordan 
crises as the beginning of a great new era of 
Arab history.” 

This ought to be an exciting prospect to 
the Arab peoples and their leaders. It ought 
to be both a challenge and a promise. 

It could indeed mean the beginning of a 
new era of peace and progress, rather than 
SOON and impoverishment, for the Middle 

ast. 

Soviet Russia will not like the American 
proposal, for communism thrives on turmoil 
and want. But the Arabs have nothing to 
gain by playing that Russian game. Nor 
have any of the smaller nations. 

They should all welcome these American 
principles and proposals. 

Unfortunately there is no assurance they 
will. 

But the policies and programs presented 
are good. They should be given thorough 
and thoughtful United Nations considera- 
tion. We can only hope they will also be 
given approval. 


[From the Deseret News of Thursday, 
August 14, 1958] 


WHERE THE MIDEAST Can Go 


President Eisenhower's address to the 
United Nations yesterday was a bright, 
penetrating, hopeful light on dark places. 
It was just such a call to constructive ac- 
tion as the world has badly needed. 

By contrast, Andrei Gromyko’s weary, 
repetitious, threadbare indictment of United 
States imperialism was pathetic. Seldom 
has the actual bankruptcy of Soviet foreign 
policy been so nakedly exposed. What a pity 
that we so seldom expose this bankruptcy 
by such constructive leadership as the Presi- 
dent displayed in the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

The Eisenhower message puts both Mr. 
Khrushchev and Mr. Nasser squarely on the 
spot. 

If Khrushchev is really concerned about 
the peace, security, and well-being of the 
Middle East, he can hardly avoid supporting 
the President’s proposals. If he does not 
support them, his subversive, strife- 
creating motives will be clear for all to 
see. 

If Nasser is really concerned about a 
strong, peaceful, prosperous Arab world, he 
can hardly avoid supporting the program of- 
fered. If he does not, the world will have 
reason to wonder whether he is more inter- 
ested in the welfare of the Arabs or in build- 
ing his own personal empire on the misery 
and crises of his people. 

What President Eisenhower proposed was, 
with one glaring omission, an overall plan 
through which the Middle East could achieve 
unity, self-determination, and a measure of 
prosperity. Regional economic development, 
with and through the leadership of the Arabs 
themselves, is the great hope of that area. 

Before that is possible, these other goals 
outlined by the President must be accom- 
plished: 

Security and free choice of governments 
and alli nces must be guaranteed for Leb- 
anon and Jordan. 

The vicious propaganda campaign, some 
examples of which are given in Drew Pear- 
son’s column today, must be stopped. 

An adequate United Nations armed force 
must be created to guarantee borders and 
preserve peace in the Middle East. 
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But for some reason, Mr. Eisenhower's out- 
line omitted perhaps the most grave problem 
of all. Surely any permanent, stable pro- 
gram for the Middle East can only come after 
the Israeli problem is settled and the Arab 
refugees resettled. This, too, should be a 
job for U. N. leadership. 

Now, are there really valid reasons for 
hoping that such a program of economic de- 
velopment as Mr. Eisenhower proposes can 
be put into effect Certainly the potentiali- 
ties are there. Water is the critical factor. 
The potentialities of the three great river 
valleys, the Nile, Tigris-Euphrates, and Jor- 
dan, have hardly been scratched so far. 
Moreover, as the President hinted, the use of 
radioactive isotopes to locate wells could 
bring water to uncounted acres of desert. 

But most of this has been proposed—and 
worked for—before. Senator WATKINS pro- 
Posed an economic development plan after 
his Mideast trip of 1953. Even before that, 
in 1950, the U. N. actually voted $30 million 
to finance studies for irrigating the Sinai 
Peninsula with Nile River water piped from 
the Suez Canal, and for developing the en- 
tire Jordan River system. Eric Johnston 
spent 2 years trying to push these ideas. 
Many other persons, including President Tru- 
man, have urged similar plans. 

So far, every plan has deadended against 
the same barriers, Arab-Israeli hatred and— 
for all the talk of Arab nationalism—inability 
of the Arab leaders to agree among them- 
selves. 

Perhaps now there is more hope. Presi- 
dent Nasser is giving stronger leadership than 
the Middle East has ever had before. Nor 
has the world ever focused such attention 
on the area before. 

But one fact is certain. If progress is 
really to be made, the leadership must come 
from the Arabs themselves. Any program 
we attempted to push on them would be 
branded as imperialism. The Arab nations 
have no lack of dollars; more than $1 billion 
flows to them every year from oil alone. Eco- 
nomic development is their problem and can 
only be achieved if they, themselves, want to 
achieve it. 


[From the Salt Lake Tribune of Friday, 
August 15, 1958] 


UNITED STATES Press Favors IKE’S MIDEAST 
PLAN 


Editorial comment on President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower's speech Wednesday before the 
special session of the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly in New York: 

New York Times: An American policy for 
the Middle East shaped up as President 
Eisenhower spoke to the United Nations 
General Assembly yesterday. It was a good, 
constructive framework which offers the 
Arab nations what they should be wanting, 
which stays within the principles of the 
United Nations Charter, and which safe- 
guards United States interests, 

New York Herald Tribune: A good be- 
ginning has been made on the road to peace. 
Let us hope the Assembly pursues it with 
adequate enabling action. 

New York Daily News: This Eisenhower 
plan for the Middle East, as spelled out to 
the world, proved to be both bold and com- 
prehensive. 

New York Mirror: The second phase of 
the President’s speech, which was really a 
challenge to Soviet Russia, Red China and 
their satellites was a clear-cut statement 
that no one power and no one ideology will 
dominate the world or make the world con- 
form to its particular point of view. 

Eisenhower * * * is asking the United 
Nations to supply the force. And he is 
offering, without saying so, to foot the bill 
largely at the expense of the United States 
for the maintenance of that force. 

Meanwhile, the U. N. is an assemblage of 
mice eyeing the eagle and the bear. 
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Boston Herald: President Eisenhower's 
speech yesterday went beyond greatness, it 
was history-making. * * * The address has 
created a great new potential in the world. 
We must pray that it is realized. 

Boston Daily Globe: He offered economic 
progress, but no approach to final settle- 
ments. Great skills will be required to get 
his program off the ground. Great tact 
will be needed if the assembly debate is to 
maintain the high level he has set. 

New York Post: It was not a great speech. 
It left many questions about United States 
policies unanswered * * * but in present- 
ing a broad outline of possible action to re- 
move the danger of war, President Eisen- 
hower opened many avenues for negotiation 
and closed none. 

Des Moines Register: President Eisen- 
hower’s speech * * marked a striking 
turn in United States foreign policy: From 
trying to divide and bottle up Arab na- 
tionalism to trying to work with it construc- 
tively. * * * He took the initiative from 
the Soviet Union by presenting a promising 
program for a path to peace in the Mideast. 

Omaha World-Herald: As to Lebanon it- 
self, we think almost all Americans agree 
with the views expressed, or implied, by 
President Eisenhower. * * * But when it 
comes to the President’s proposal for an in- 
ternational Mideast development fund, we 
venture to express a dissent from the chorus 
of Hosannas which has been coming from 
new dealers, fair dealers and modern Re- 
publicans. * * * The net effect (of the pro- 
gram) would be to produce in the Middle 
East a new crop of signs reading “Yankee 
Go Home.” 

Dallas Morning News: President Eisen- 
hower came only a little closer actually to 
dealing with what the shooting is all about. 
Eisenhower, in effect, recognizes that treaty 
with Russia is a waste of time, declares that 
force alone in the Lebanon and Jordan 
areas can protect those little countries 
against Russia, against Nasser—and against 
Israel. 

And force alone can protect Israel against 
its Arab foes. 

ISRAEL Is AT HEART oF REAL U. N. PROBLEM 
(By William R. Frye) 

UNITED Nations, N. Y. — Against its will, 
the United Nations General Assembly is be- 
ing forced by the logie of events to tackle 
the problem of an Arab-Israel peace. 

This is precisely what nearly every dele- 
gate, except Abba Eban of Israel, wanted 
the Assembly to avoid—for fear of becoming 
so deeply enmeshed in insoluble, emotion- 
packed issues as to face total failure. Sec- 
retary-General Dag Hammarskjold warned 
the Assembly at the outset to steer clear, 
and President Eisenhower largely followed 
this advice. 

But the Israel problem apparently cannot 
be avoided; it lies at the heart of virtually 
every issue, political or economic, that is 
raised. 

The reason why Jordan is so potentially 
explosive is that were it to disintegrate or be 
partitioned, Israel has made clear she would 
seize the west bank of the Jordan, and thus 
quite possibly touch off a world war. 

The reason why Nasserism is considered 
dangerous by many who would otherwise 
sympathize with Arab nationalism is not 
merely that it is the vehicle of a burgeoning 
Egyptian empire, but that President Nasser 
and his supporters frankly acknowledge their 
purpose to be the encirclement of Israel by 
a single political and military entity. 


THE RING AROUND ISRAEL 
Commenting on President Eisenhower's 
dramatic address to the Assembly this week, 
one Arab diplomat told an Asian: 
“Go tell your American friends this ‘You 
offer us refrigerators and television sets; but 
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we have a dagger at our heart. You cannot 
stop us from building a ring around Israel.’” 

Reluctantly, therefore, delegates are com- 
ing to the conclusion that the Arab-Israel 
problem must be eased or settled before it 
will be practical to contain the spread of 
President Nasser’s empire, 

Israel is lobbying furiously behind the 
scenes to bring about an Arab-Israel negotia- 
tion, through appropriate intermediaries, 
preferably Mr. Hammarskjold. 

Britain is sympathetic with the effort and 
is trying to help. The United States would 
have preferred a different kind of approach, 
but is entirely prepared to go along. 

The principal difficulty is that any such 
effort must be kept entirely below the sur- 
face. No Arab diplomat can go home and 
face his people if he admits he has been nego- 
tiating with Israel, directly or indirectly. 
But the Arabs are willing to talk with the 
U. N., meaning with Mr. Hammarskjold. 


WILL RUSSIANS HELP? 


Whether the Russians will cooperate is not 
yet clear, But some high-ranking Western 
diplomats predict privately that they will. 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles and 
Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko are 
reported to have begun what has all the 
earmarks of a Soviet-American negotiation 
over key issues of the Middle East, includ- 
ing the Arab-Israel problem. And Mr. Gro- 
myko is said to have indicated an interest 
in a settlement. 

Whether these reports are true or not it is 
impossible to say. But this correspondent 
has heard them trom an experienced Asian 
diplomat and a Western foreign minister, the 
latter by no means given to easy optimism. 

Mr. Hammarskjold and his key aids are 
seeking to arrange a subsummit conference 
of foreign ministers, to consist—if present 
plans work out—of the United States, Britain, 
France (De Murville is planning to come to 
the U. N.), Russia, and Egypt. The ostensible 
subject would be Lebanon and Jordan; but 
Israel would be tacitly on the agenda. 


THE IMMEDIATE TASK 


Meanwhile the immediate task—finding 
solutions for Lebanon and Jordan—is be- 
coming more complicated by the day. 

The minimum Western objective is to fend 
off Soviet and United Arab Republic pressure 
for a premature troop withdrawal under con- 
ditions which would be humiliating for 
Washington and London and which could 
lead to the engulfment of Lebanon and Jor- 
dan in the Egyptian Empire. 

It is no easy task to fend off this pressure. 
There is a great deal of latent sentiment in 
favor of applying it. 

President Eisenhower struck a skillful and 
effective blow against the pressure with his 
widely acclaimed peace plan, presented in 
person last week. Even this, however, was 
not enough wholly to turn the tide. 

In the eyes of Washington and London, 
the logical solution—both for purposes of 
face-saving and as a practical matter 
would be to have the U. N. take over the 
job of protecting Lebanon and Jordan. The 
instrument suggested is a United Nations 
peace force. 

But Jordan said last week that it would 
have nothing to do with a U. N. force. A 
country cannot be forced to accept U. N. 
protection if it does not want it. How else 
to make Jordan a kind of ward to the U. N. 
is a real stickler. 

With Russia and a substantial number of 
Afro-Asian neutralists pressing the United 
States and Britain to pull out, and Jordan 
resisting the only visible machinery for 
facilitating such a withdrawal, the Assembly 
faces an impasse from which it will not be 
easy to escape. 

WHAT MIGHT HAPPEN 


The temptation in such cases is simply to 
turn the problem over to Mr. Hammarskjold 
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and let him try to work it out. There is seri- 
ous talk of doing just that—of saying some- 
thing to this effect (though, of course, in 
proper diplomatic language) : 

“Dag, we are really up a tree. The Ameri- 
cans and British want to get out. If 
Chehab will go along, you can solve Lebanon 
by beefing up the U. N. observer team there. 

“But what in the world can we do about 
Jordan? Why don't you take another trip 
out there, talk to Hussein and Nasser, and 
try to work out some formula for a U. N. 
presence’ which Jordan will accept, Nasser 
will respect, and Israel will trust. You can 
have the Eisenhower development agency to 
use as bait. 

“In your spare time, see what you can do 
about the Arab-Israel problem. Report back 
to us in a couple of weeks when you have 
the whole thing ironed out.“ 

The chances of this happening are good 
enough so that Mr. Hammarskjold already, 
at least figuratively speaking, has his bags 
packed. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
August 18, 1958] 


Unrest OF 936,000 ARAB REFUGEES Is FEARED 
NEAR THE EXPLOSIVE POINT 


(By Philip S. Cook) 


There are many fuses burning in the Near 
East, all of them dangerous, but the most 
relentlessly dangerous of all is the smolder- 
ing violence hidden among 936,000 Arab 
refugees in Gaza, Lebanon, Syria, and 
Jordan. 

Ever since these Arabs fled their homes 
in Palestine 10 years ago there have been 
sporadic outbursts in the crowded refugee 
camps. Lebanon clamped down on them 
last January when it was found that anti- 
government forces were recruiting terrorists 
from these jobless wards of the United 
Nations. 

EXPLOSIVES REPORTED 


Last Friday, Jordanian police and soldiers 
raided 3 large U. N. refugee camps outside 
Amman and reportedly seized 142 persons 
for questioning. The camps were known to 
be seething with opposition to King Hus- 
sein and it was rumored that arms and ex- 
plosives had been discovered. 

The desperately impoverished Arab ref- 
ugees are caught firmly in a monstrous dead- 
lock. The problem goes back to 1947 when 
the General Assembly partitioned Palestine 
into a Jewish state and an Arab state. When 
British troops withdrew in May 1948, the 
Arabs attacked but they were pushed back 
by a remarkably efficient Israeli army and 
when an armistice was signed, Israel was 
left with more territory than originally 
assigned by the U. N. 

Before and during the fighting (it is still 
argued whether the refugees were forced 
out by the Jews or urged to flee by Arab 
radio broadcasts) some 774,000 Palestinian 
Arabs fled their homes. Natural increases 
has raised the total to nearly 936,000. More 
than half live in Jordan, where they make 
up a third of the population; there are 
221,000 in the Gaza Strip, 103,000 in Leb- 
anon, and 93,000 in Syria. 


MOST AIDED BY UNITED NATIONS 


Most of the refugees receive food rations 
from the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees and 361,000 
live in temporary camps maintained by the 
agency. U. N. R. W. A. was set up in 1949 
and is due to expire June 30, 1959. It has 
been increasingly difficult for the agency to 
raise funds and it may be impossible to ex- 
tend its existence. 

U. N. R. W. A. has tried not only to keep 
the refugees alive (it spends about seven 
cents a day per refugee) but also began 
work projects and vocational training 
schemes to help them support themselves in 
their host countries. All but a few of these 
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programs have collapsed for lack of funds 
or because of adamant opposition by the 
Arab governments which refuse to tolerate 
anything which hints at resettlement out- 
side Palestine. 

HATRED OF ARABS CITED 

After years of painful effort by 
U. N. R. W. A. officials (headed by Henry 
R. Labouisse until he resigned last May) 
there appeared to be growing trust of the 
agency among the refugees and a corre- 
sponding awareness that they were being 
used as political pawns in the Arab cold war 
against Israel. 

The Arab countries, who are united by 
nothing so much as their hatred of Israel, 
have refused to negotiate a general peace 
settlement until the refugees have been re- 
patriated or compensated for lost property. 
Israel has agreed in principle to compen- 
sation but disputes the value of expropriated 
property and refuses to consider any refugee 
settlement apart from a general peace set- 
tlement. 

On Friday, Frank Aiken, minister for ex- 
ternal affairs of Ireland, told the General 
Assembly that the U. N. should take over 
the $1 billion job of compensating the 
Arab refugees. He thought it could be done 
for $1,000 per refugee but he did not say 
where most of them might be resettled. 
Most Near East experts agree that the only 
country in the area with enough potentially 
arable land to take any sizable number of 
refugees is Iraq. 

LEADERS COLD TO IDEA 


Without general Arab agreement to the 
principle of resettlement outside Palestine 
no Moselm nation in the world would dare 
consider such a solution. No agreement ap- 
pears in sight. Im 1954, Ralph Galloway, 
formerly with the U. N. R. W. A. mission in 
Jordan, declared: 

“The Arab states do not want to solve the 
refugee problem. They want to keep it an 
open sore, as an affront to the United Na- 
tions, and as a weapon against Israel. Arab 
leaders don’t give a damn whether the ref- 
ugees live or die.” 

Refugees in Gaza have neither citizenship 
nor the right to move freely. Lebanon 
would find it hard to take many because 
they would upset the delicate balance be- 
tween Christlan and Moselm. Syria opposes 
all resettlement plans. 

UNITED STATES PAYS MOST OF COST 

And in all the refugee camps, radios 
blare forth incitements to violence by Cairo 
radio. With nothing to do and little to eat, 
the r are constantly reminded of the 
injustice done them. Even the children, ac- 
cording to Dr. Luther Evans, director gen- 
eral of UNESCO, are being taught inflamma- 
tory political views. 

Sir Leslie Munro, of New Zealand, told the 
General Assembly on December 12, 1957, 
“U. N. R. W. A. is one of the prices * * * 
that our assembly of nations is paying for 
its present inability to solve with equity 
the political problem of the refugees from 
Palestine.” The price now runs to $40 
million a year with the United States 
paying some 70 percent. 

From the Salt Lake Tribune of Friday, Au- 
gust 15, 1958] 


GROMYKO’S FILIBUSTER 


In contrast to President Eisenhower's 
imaginative proposals to the United Nations 
General Assembly, Andrei Gromyko’s ad- 
dress was a repetition of the old Soviet 
propaganda line. The Soviet foreign min- 
ister had little to offer except denunciation. 

Gromyko, of course, was at a disadvantage. 
He had to say what he was told by his bosses 
in the Kremlin. And since they had no 
advance knowledge of what Mr. Eisenhower 
was going to propose, Gromyko had to rely 
on the cliches of his trade, thus contribut- 
ing nothing to the subject under discussion. 
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In fact, Gromyko appeared to be filibus- 
tering against an attempt by the General 
Assembly to solye the Middle East’s prob- 
lems. 

On the other hand, Mahmoud Fawzi, 
foreign minister of the United Arab Repub- 
lic, made a contribution of sorts. His 
remarks were cryptic, but he spoke of “words 
of blessing” and said that Mr, Eisenhower's 
statement “in its own way offered good 
cheer.” In view of the venom and sarcasm 
of many of Fawzi's speeches, that is almost 
an endorsement, though we will have to 
wait further developments to determine just 
what he meant. 

President Eisenhower's speech was widely 
praised, both in this country and abroad. 
Critics of administration foreign policy, like 
Senators Morse and HUMPHREY, were en- 
thusiastic. France and Britain welcomed 
the proposals. 

But what of the peoples of the Middle 
East—and of Russia, too—who will have the 
most to gain from an easing of tensions? 

They had a hard time finding out that 
Mr. Eisenhower spoke, much less learning 
what he said. 

The Soviet Government jammed Voice of 
America broadcasts of General Assembly 
proceedings. And Cairo radio brushed off the 
President’s address with a 2-minute sum- 
mary after giving Gromyko's performance 
top billing. 

That is one reason why world misunder- 
standings exist—world opinion isn't given a 
fair chance to operate. 

But it may be possible to mobilize world 
opinion if Western leaders are persistent. 
Good news can eventually penetrate the iron 
and other curtains. 

Mr. Eisenhower has offered “the frame- 
work of a plan for peace.” Now to exploit 
his program to its full advantage. 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION TO 
CERTAIN VETERANS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the unfin- 
ished business. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 4213) to afford vocational 
rehabilitation to certain veterans in 
need thereof to overcome the handicap 
of a disability rated 30 percent or more 
incurred in or aggravated by active serv- 
ice subsequent to January 31, 1955, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, with 
amendments, on page 2 line 5, after 
the word “of”, to strike out “part 
B,” in the same line, after the word 
„title“, to strike out III.“ and in- 
sert III of the“; in line 6, after 
the word “Veterans’ , to strike out Ben- 
efit” and insert Benefits“; and, in the 
same line, after the numerals 1957“, to 
strike out “or in cases rated 30 percent 
or more under part D, title III, Veterans’ 
Benefit Act of 1957, “; so as to make the 
bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That so much of the 
act of December 28, 1950 (Public Law 894, 
81st Congress), as amended, as precedes the 
exception in clause numbered (1) thereof 
is amended to read as follows: “That service 
in the active military, naval, or air service 
of the United States on or after June 27, 
1950, shall afford basic entitlement to voca- 
tional rehabilitation under Public Law 16, 
78th Congress, as amended, needed to over- 
come the handicap of a disability incurred 
in or aggravated by such service for which 
compensation is payable (or would be but 
for the receipt of retirement pay) under 
the provisions of title III of the Veterans’ 
Benefits Act of 1957, subject to the applicable 
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provisions, conditions, and limitations of 
Public Law 16, 78th Congress, as amended, 
except as follows: 

“(1) Vocational rehabilitation based on 
service as prescribed in this act may be af- 
forded until 9 years after August 20, 1954, 
or until 9 years after discharge or release 
from such service, whichever date is the 
later, and with respect to persons eligible 
for such vocational rehabilitation by reason 
of a disability arising from active service 
subsequent to January 31, 1955, such voca- 
tional rehabilitation may be afforded until 
9 years after the enactment of this amend- 
ment, if later; “. 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
move that the committee amendments 
be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
purpose of this bill is to restore the em- 
ployability of disabled peacetime veter- 
ans, i. e., persons who entered the mili- 
tary service subsequent to January 31, 
1955. This is accomplished by amending 
Public Law 894, 8lst Congress, as 
amended, so as to provide a program of 
vocational rehabilitation for these 
veterans. 

To obtain benefits under the bill, a 
peacetime veteran must be in need of vo- 
cational rehabilitation training to over- 
come the handicap of a physical or men- 
tal disability incurred in or aggravated 
by active military service. The Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs would de- 
termine whether the disabled veteran 
does have need of such training and 
would also prescribe, consistent with the 
degree of disability, the kind of training 
necessary to prepare the veteran for 
employment. 

The bill also affects in a minor way 
the program of vocational rehabilitation 
already provided for Korean veterans. 
Presently, all Korean veterans do not 
have the same length of time within 
which to complete a program of voca- 
tional rehabilitation. This problem is 
corrected by language in the bill which 
provides a uniform completion period 
measured from the veteran’s date of dis- 
charge or release from service. 


BACKGROUND OF BILL 


Mr. President, the program provided 
for disabled peacetime veterans is pat- 
terned after similar programs hitherto 
provided by the Congress for disabled 
veterans of World War II and of the 
Korean conflict. The Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee carefully studied the 
existing rehabilitation programs and 
found them to be most worthwhile, both 
from the standpoint of the Nation and 
of the individual veteran. Physical 
handicaps which were once regarded as 
insurmountable have been overcome by 
the Nation’s disabled veterans who have 
trained under the programs. Moreover, 
since rehabilitation work has progressed 
rapidly during the 16-year history of the 
programs, even greater benefits can be 
expected from the rehabilitation pro- 
gram established by this bill. 

NEED FOR PROGRAM 


Mr. President, clearly there is a need 
for a vocational rehabilitation training 
program for disabled peacetime veterans. 
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Never before in this Nation’s history has 
there been a compulsory draft law during 
peacetime. Yet today, by virtue of the 
Universal Military Training and Service 
Act, individuals must serve in the Armed 
Forces throughout troubled parts of the 
world, thereby subjecting themselves to 
mental and physical hazards which are 
peculiar to military service and which do 
not exist in normal civilian employment. 
The actual occurrence of service-con- 
nected disabilities will, of course, be far 
less during periods of peace, as compared 
to periods of war or armed conflict. 
Nonetheless, in the view of the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare, when a 
peacetime veteran does sustain a service- 
connected disability which causes a seri- 
ous employment handicap, he is entitled 
to be restored as nearly as possible to the 
employability status he might have at- 
tained had the handicap not occurred. 
The committee, therefore, recommends 
that rehabilitation training now be 
recognized as a proper obligation of the 
Government to veterans who enter the 
Armed Forces subsequent to January 31, 
1955, and who have need of such training 
to overcome the handicap of a physical 
or mental disability incurred in or aggra- 
vated by active military service. 


NUMBER OF PERSONS AFFECTED 


Mr. President, through June 30, 1958, 
there have been approximately 16,500 
peacetime veterans declared by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration to have service- 
connected disabilities. By the end of 
fiscal year 1963, the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration estimates there will be an addi- 
tional 71,500 disabled peacetime veterans. 

Mr. President, the bill, S. 4213, has 
been endorsed by the majority of the 
principal veterans organizations and has 
also received favorable recommendations 
from both the Veterans’ Administration 
and the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. President, I urge that the bill, 
S. 4213, as amended, be passed by the 
Senate. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the distinguished Senator from 
South Carolina and the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare for reporting 
the bill, Actually, the bill will provide 
for taking care of a disparity which has 
existed with relation to our peacetime 
veterans, and will extend to them the 
same vocational rehabilitation benefits 
which have been accorded to wartime 
veterans. The bill will extend the time 
for rehabilitation which can be rendered 
to our Korean veterans, to make the ben- 
efits compatible with benefits received by 
veterans of World War II. 

I commend the distinguished Senator 
and the committee for reporting the bill 
to the Senate. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Senator from Michigan is 
one of our great heroes of World War II, 
and I greatly appreciate his endorsement 
of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 
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The title was amended, so as to read: 
“A bill to afford vocational rehabilita- 
tion to certain veterans in need thereof 
to overcome the handicap of a disability 
incurred in or aggravated by active serv- 
ice subsequent to January 31, 1955.” 


COOPERATION WITH THE EURO- 
PEAN ATOMIC ENERGY COMMU- 
NITY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calen- 
dar No. 2436, S. 4273. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
4273) to provide for cooperation with the 
European Atomic Energy Community. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 4273) 
to provide for cooperation with the 
European Atomic Energy Community, 
which had been reported from the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, with 
amendments. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


VISIT TO THE SENATE BY ROSETTA 
CODACCI-PISANELLI, PRESIDENT 
OF THE INTERPARLIAMENTARY 
UNION 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, one 
of the most pleasant duties and privi- 
leges we have in the Senate is welcom- 
ing visiting parliamentarians of the 
friendly nations of the world. Today it 
is my great honor to be able to welcome 
to the Senate a distinguished statesman, 
who is not only a representative of a very 
warm and friendly nation, Italy, but also 
the President of the Interparliamentary 
Union. He was elected at the London 
meeting last year and presided with great 
dignity and great effectiveness at the re- 
cent Interparliamentary Union meeting 
held at Rio de Janeiro. A very warm 
friend of the United States, he has pre- 
sided with great fairness and with great 
effectiveness over the meeting of the 
representatives of 72 nations in the In- 
terparliamentary Union, in trying to 
bring together the rival political view- 
points which exist in any international 
organization. It gives me great pleasure 
to introduce to my colleagues in the 
Senate the President of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union, Mr. Rosetta Codacci- 
Pisanelli. [Applause, Senators rising.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair wishes to state on behalf of the 
Senate that it is very happy to greet the 
distinguished visitor. 
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EXTENSION OF TITLE VII OF THE 
PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE ACT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
ealendar 2304, H. R. 12876. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
12876) to extend title VIII of the Public 
Health Service Act, relating to health 
research facilities, for 3 years, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Sen- 
ate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am informed that the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. HILL I, believes that 
the bill is noncontroversial. He and 
the distinguished Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES] are very eager 
to have it passed. I ask that the Sena- 
tor from Alabama give a brief explana- 
tion of the bill. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the bill 
would extend the Health Research Fa- 
cilities Act, which Congress passed in 
1956, and which the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Brinces] and the Senator from Alabama 
introduced. The pending bill was 
unanimously passed by the House of 
Representatives, and unanimously re- 
ported to the Senate by the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. It would 
merely extend the program to help fi- 
nance the construction of facilities for 
research in the fields of the killing and 
crippling diseases such as cancer, heart 
disease, mental illness, arthritis, rheu- 
matism, diabetes, and many others. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to observe that there 
is no program the 85th Congress has 
dealt with which has given me greater 
pride than the health research program 
under the leadership of the very able 
Senator from Alabama. We have tre- 
mendously increased the appropriations 
in the field of health research. I am 
sure they will bring great dividends in 
the years to come. I am pleased that 
the Senator has seen fit to bring up this 
measure this morning. I hope he will 
continue in his efforts to obtain increased 
appropriations for research in the field 
of dread diseases like polio, heart dis- 
ease, cancer, and others. 

Mr. HILL. I thank the Senator from 
Texas for what he has said. No one has 
supported the health research program 
with greater devotion or with more un- 
derstanding than the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Texas. The bill would permit 
us to continue our battle against crip- 
pling and killing diseases like heart dis- 
ease, cancer, mental illness, arthritis, 
and others. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I am 
pleased to observe that we are spending 
in the neighborhood of $300 million a 
year on this program, which is several 
times the amount we spent only a few 
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years ago. I am sure that money is 
bound to produce results. 

Mr. HILL. With the support of men 
like the Senator from Texas, the pro- 
gram has been getting results. Unless 
I am badly mistaken, in the next few 
years we will see a tremendous break- 
through in the battle we are waging in 
these fields. I see on the floor the distin- 
guished Senator from Maine [Mrs. 
SmitH]. No one has worked in behalf of 
the program with greater dedication and 
enthusiasm than has the great Senator 
from Maine [Mrs. SMITH]. 

Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am deeply grateful to my able 
colleague from Alabama for his generous 
reference to me. I rose to ask that I 
be associated with the distinguished Ma- 
jority Leader in his commendation of 
Senator HILL. It has been my privilege 
to work with him on the Committee on 
Appropriations. I know of no one who 
has been more realistic in approaching 
the subject of medical research than has 
the Senator from Alabama. He has had 
an understanding which few possess, 
and has made a tremendous contribu- 
tion toward solution of the general 
health problems of our people. We are 
fortunate to have one in our midst who 
has had the experience possessed by the 
Senator from Alabama and the courage 
to continue the fight. 

Mr. HILL. I thank the distinguished 
Senator from Maine. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is before the Senate and open to amend- 
ment. If there be no amendment to be 
proposed, the question is on the third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill (H. R. 12876) was ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


CITATION OF MAURICE A. HUTCHE- 
SON AND OTHERS FOR CONTEMPT 
OF THE SENATE 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar 2311, Senate Resolution 362. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be stated by title for the 
information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A resolution 
(S. Res. 362) to cite Maurice A. Hutche- 
son for contempt of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the resolution. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, on 
August 8, the Select Committee on Im- 
proper Activities in the Labor or Man- 
agement Field unanimously reported 13 
resolutions requesting the Senate to cite 
for contempt of the Senate 13 witnesses 
who had appeared before the commit- 
tee, two of whom had refused to appear 
after being duly subpenaed. 

Members of the Senate will note that 
there are 13 contempt resolutions on the 
calendar, asking the Senate to cite cer- 
tain witnesses for contempt. 

I believe it will be hardly necessary to 
speak about each one, but I shall make 
a general statement at this time covering 
all 13 resolutions. 
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Every Member of the Senate certainly 
knows, and the country generally knows, 
that the committee, set up about 18 
months ago, was charged with the re- 
sponsibility of inquiring into these prac- 
tices and recommending proposed leg- 
islation to the Senate in that connection. 
In the course of that time we have heard 
probably more than 700 witnesses. I do 
not have the latest count. In many in- 
stances we have been unable to get the 
cooperation of the witnesses and to ob- 
tain the evidence and information which 
the committee had a right to expect from 
them. 

In some instances, of course, we are 
dealing with characters who are not 
really concerned about proper practices 
and ethics and proper management in 
labor and industrial relations. We 
found them to ve recalcitrant. We found 
them to be reluctant. We found them 
to be obstreperous, and we found them 
to be using every device they could con- 
ceive of to prevent the committee from 
carrying out the assignment the Senate 
has given to it. 

The first resolution is Calendar No. 
2311, Senate Resolution 362, citing Mau- 
rice A. Hutcheson for contempt of the 
Senate. He is the general president of 
the United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners of America. Mr. Hutcheson 
appeared before the committee in re- 
sponce to a subpena. He answered 
some questions, and others, which were 
very pertinent to our inquiry, he de- 
clined to answer. 

He refused to answer on the ground 
that the committee was not pursuing due 
process of law and on the ground that 
the committee lacked jurisdiction to 
question him along the lines which the 
committee interrogated him. 

The committee was interested in as- 
certaining how union funds had been 
spent and whether they had been spent 
for union purposes, or if certain union 
funds had been expended for purposes 
unrelated to the interest and welfare of 
union members. 

Mr. Hutcheson declined to take the 


. fifth amendment, but simply stated that 


he refused to answer those questions for 
other reasons. The circumstances and 
nature of his refusal are completely cov- 
ered in the report. I assume that Sen- 
ators who are interested have read the 
report and have had an opportunity to 
familiarize themselves with it. I feel it 
is unnecessary to dwell upon it at length. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. I join with the distin- 
guished Senator from Arkansas, the 
chairman of the Select Committee To In- 
vestigate Improper Activities in the La- 
bor or Management Field, in urging the 
Senate to vote approval of the citations 
for contempt, not only the first one, 
concerning Maurice A. Hutcheson, but 
the whole series of 13. 

I think it is only fair to point out that 
a study of the report on the individual 
resolutions will disclose different rea- 
sons for citing the different individuals 
for contempt. But in the instant case it 
seems to me there is no other way in 
which the Senate can establish its juris- 
diction to conduct these investigations 
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except to cite Mr. Hutcheson for con- 
tempt, so as to find out in the courts 
whether we do have jurisdiction to elicit 
from witnesses the information required, 
in order that we may conduct an in- 
vestigation which will lead to appro- 
priate corrective legislation. 

I think it is also fair to point out that 
Mr. Hutcheson in this series of contempt 
citations finds himself in the company 
of some rather unsavory characters in- 
volved in the investigation in the Chi- 
cago area, where we found a lot of crooks 
and racketeers in the union movement. 

This does not mean, however, that they 
are all involved in the same kind of 
shenanigans. Mr. Hutcheson was cited 
because of a refusal to answer questions 
involving his union and his operations 
as president. It is in no way an impli- 
cation that he is any way involved in 
the Chicago area difficulties, concerning 
the Restaurant Workers Union. I think 
the chairman of the committee will con- 
firm that statement. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That is correct. 
Mr. Hutcheson’s activities were un- 
related to the Restaurant Workers 
Union investigation in Chicago. The 
record so reflects. His citation has been 
kept separate from the others. 

Mr. Hutcheson’s position, in effect, is 
that the committee had no right to in- 
quire into what he did with union 
funds—whether he expended them for 
personal reasons or for union purposes. 

Mr. MUNDT. Precisely. His position 
was very analogous to the position taken 
by Einar Mohn and Frank Brewster, at 
the time the Committee on Government 
Operations initiated the entire investi- 
gation. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Yes; except that 
Mr. Hutcheson simply refused to answer 
on the ground that the committee was 
not following due process of law. Al- 
though we subpenaed him in the proper 
way, he took the position that we had 
no right to inquire into his personal 
affairs. 

When asked directly whether he spent 
union money for personal purposes or 
for union purposes, or whether he used 
the money to give to someone to per- 
form personal services for him or for the 
union, he still refused to answer. 

Mr. MUNDT. Precisely. It is impor- 
tant, so as to maintain the authority of 
the Senate and the whole investigative 
authority of this body, that these mat- 
ters be threshed out in court, and that 
we cite Mr. Hutcheson for contempt, so 
that we may ascertain, once and for all, 
whether or not court decisions will up- 
hold the investigative authority of Con- 
gress. 

My only purpose of stating that the 
Hutcheson case is unrelated to the Chi- 
cago area union activities in the restau- 
rant area is that some newspapermen 
and some newspaper articles have 
bunched them together and have made 
an erroneous implication in connection 
therewith. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from South Dakota 
for his contribution to the discussion. 
He sits with the committee daily when 
we meet, and he has observed, as have 
all other members of the committee, the 
difficulty as I have already expressed it, 
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namely, the obstructive tactics which are 
being used by the underworld elements 
within the United States to prevent the 
committee from carrying out its mission. 

The next two resolutions on the calen- 
dar, Calendar Nos. 2312 and 2313, Senate 
Resolution 363 and Senate Resolution 
364, respectively, relate to the witnesses 
Ernest Mark High and Peter Licavoli. 
They failed and refused to appear before 
the committee after having been sub- 
penaed. They were given every oppor- 
tunity to appear. They refused to do 
so for reasons which, as is stated in the 
report, were wholly unjustified. 

The other 10 resolutions deal with wit- 
nesses who, as we believe, took the fifth 
amendment frivolously. They refused 
even to answer whether they were Ameri- 
can citizens, where they were born, their 
occupations, or their business. They were 
asked with reference to those inquiries: 
Do you honestly believe, if you gave a 
truthful answer to the question as to 
where you were born; do you honestly 
believe, if you gave a truthful answer to 
the question as to whether you are an 
American citizen; do you honestly believe 
that if you gave a truthful answer to the 
question as to what is your business or 
profession, that such truthful answers 
might tend to incriminate you? Even to 
those questions, they again invoked the 
fifth amendment. 

I take the position—and I believe every 
member of the committee agrees with me 
in this position—that it was never in- 
tended by the Founding Fathers that the 
fifth amendment should be used as a de- 
vice to enable one to avoid giving testi- 
mony against another. That is what is 
being resorted to before the committee, 
even though the testimony of the witness, 
as it has become clearly apparent to us 
in many instances, would not in any way 
incriminate the witness himself. The 
witness himself has invoked the fifth 
amendment in order to avoid giving testi- 
mony as to matters wholly unrelated to 
himself and his own activities. 

It reminds me of the fellow who was 
testifying in court. The judge became 
apprehensive that the witness was not 
telling the truth. He asked the witness: 

Don't you know the Bible admonition that 
you must not and should not give false tes- 
timony about your neighbor? That you 
should not bear false witness against him? 


The witness replied: 

Your Honor, I am not bearing false wit- 
ness against him; I am bearing false witness 
for him. 


That is the position in which we find 
ourselves concerning these witnesses. I 
do not think the fifth amendment was in- 
tended to cover that. I think the court 
would hold that that is a flagrant abuse 
of the privileges it grants. If the court 
does not so hold, I think it will be a re- 
flection upon our Founding Fathers. I 
do not believe they ever intended the fifth 
amendment to be a device to enable a 
witness to avoid giving testimony against 
another person. 

I hope these cases will be adjudicated. 
If the committee is sustained in its posi- 
tion, the work of the committee will be 
made much easier. The members of the 
committee have labored hard and long to 
get the information which Congress 
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needs so as to present a picture of all 
the areas in which there should be legis- 
lation to bring about a reform in some of 
the bad practices we know now persist. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? s 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Iyield. 

Mr. MUNDT. I think the legislative 
history should include also that while it 
is perfectly conceivable that a proper use 
of the fifth amendment might be made 
by a witness concerning the question: 
Are you a citizen of the United States? 
provided he has reason to believe that 
the answer to the question might hon- 
estly disclose the fact that he is not a 
citizen and that he is here illegally; 
nevertheless, in the instant cases those 
who took the fifth amendment and re- 
fused to answer whether or not they were 
citizens of the United States, are known 
to the committee to be citizens of the 
United States. 

I doubt that any judge or court in the 
United States will hold that as to a man 
who is a citizen of the United States, it 
is self-incriminating to proclaim the fact 
that he is such a citizen. 

It should also be established in the leg- 
islative history that these were relative 
and pertinent questions. They were not 
merely exploratory questions asked by 
members of the committee on a fishing 
expedition. The questions went to the 
meat of the whole matter with which we 
are dealing, namely, Is there a sort of 
international underground composed of 
crooks, gangsters, and racketeers who are 
moving into the labor movement? 

Are there in the labor movement per- 
sons who should be deported because 
they are holding offices and are engaging 
in corrupt practices and, in the first 
place, are in this country illegally—not 
established citizens of the Nation? 

So, no court can hold that these ques- 
tions are not pertinent and relevant, be- 
cause they go to the whole purpose of the 
investigation, namely, in what areas is 
it necessary to write legislation? When, 
in connection with that matter, witnesses 
frivolously and capriciously take the 
fifth amendment, it is time to cite them 
for contempt, so that the courts of the 
Nation, from the lowest tribunal to the 
highest in the land, will be able to pro- 
tect honest, decent American citizens 
from the corruption of those aliens who 
engage in such activities, and who have 
tried to protect themselves by a capri- 
cious use of the fifth amendment. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Morton in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas yield to the Senator 
from Tennessee? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am very happy 
to yield to the distinguished Senator 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. The able Senator from 
Arkansas will recall that the same Mr. 
Hutcheson was quite uncooperative 
when called before the Highway Sub- 
committee and asked about his activity 
and that of others in a situation which 
involves Federal highway funds in the 
State of Indiana. The grand jury in 
Indiana has presented an indictment of 
Mr. Hutcheson and some of the officers 
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of his union. However, Mr. Hutcheson 
has not been brought to trial. 

This has no particular bearing upon 
the justification for a contempt citation 
in the present instance; but it is infor- 
mation in the public interest, and I cite 
it in that light. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Tennessee. I 
may say to him and to the other Mem- 
bers of the Senate that we refrained 
from asking Mr. Hutcheson any ques- 
tion relating to the subject matter in- 
volved in the indictment. I did not feel 
that the committee had a right to do so. 

But we undertook to trace other funds 
of the union, and to determine whether 
they were expended for Mr. Hutcheson’s 
personal benefit or for the personal 
benefit of someone else, rather than for 
union affairs; and those are the ques- 
tions which he refused to answer. In 
that connection, he did not take the 
fifth amendment. He was given an op- 
portunity to take the fifth amendment 
in regard to those questions, but he re- 
fused to take the fifth amendment. In- 
stead, he took the position that the 
committee had no jurisdiction, and that 
that was not due process of law. 

Mr. President, I wish to say that it is 
unfortunate and tragic that today, in 
too many areas—certainly I do not mean 
in all areas—of labor-management rela- 
tions, we have found the crook, the 
hoodlum, the racketeer, and even the 
murderer, dominating and controlling 
affairs in regard to which only decent, 
honest men should have such positions 
of trust and responsibility. 

Mr. President, at this time, I have 
occasion to say that these citations for 
contempt are incidental. They are to 
support the power and integrity of the 
United States Senate and of the Con- 
gress of the United States, the highest 
legislative body in this land and, we be- 
lieve, the greatest in the world. If the 
Senate will not back up this committee, 
after it has labored hard and long, and 
has encountered resistance of this kind 
from the underworld elements, then the 
Senate should disband the committee. 

Mr. President, I hope there will not be 
a dissenting vote on one of these reso- 
lutions. 

The Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives still have responsibility to 
legislate in this field. We shall never 
correct the evils which the committee’s 
investigations have revealed except by 
laws with teeth in them—laws which 
will protect the innocent working people 
who, in many instances, feel that they 
are compelled to belong to unions and 
pay dues to those unions, in order to be 
able to work. 

Mr. President, at this session of Con- 
gress, the Senate has taken some action 
in that direction. I understand that the 
House of Representatives will have an 
opportunity today to take similar action. 

Mr. President, again I say that this 
investigation, within itself, and all the 
activities and the power of the AFL-CIO 
federation and its ethical practices 
committee—all of them—will, in my 
judgment, be inadequate and, in many 
instances, ineffective unless there is en- 
acted legislation which will deal with 
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this corruption and with the evil ele- 
ments and disreputable characters which 
today in some areas are in command. 

The first five titles of the bill the 
Senate passed are designed to deal with 
this very problem. 

Mr. President, I shall not proceed fur- 
ther at this time. As I have stated, I 
hope my remarks will cover each of the 
other 12 resolutions which will be con- 
sidered by the Senate following its con- 
sideration of Calendar 2311, Senate 
Resolution 362. 

Mr. President, I call for a vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Morton in the chair). Without ob- 
jection, the 13 resolutions, beginning 
with Calendar 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I understand the distinguished 
chairman of the committee, the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], has 
asked unanimous consent, or plans to 
ask unanimous consent, to have all these 
resolutions to cite for contempt consid- 
ered en bloc. Will the Senator make 
that request? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Calendar 
No. 2311, Senate Resolution 362, through 
and including Calendar No. 2323, Senate 
Resolution 374, be considered en bloc. 

I believe, for the information of the 
Senate, Mr. President, I should at this 
time have the Recorp show the names of 
those who are the subjects of the var- 
ious resolutions. 

Beginning with 2311, Senate Resolu- 
tion 362, the one to be cited is Maurice 
A. Hutcheson. 

Calendar No. 2312, Senate Resolution 
363, Ernest Mark High. 

Calendar No. 2313, Senate Resolution 
364, Peter Licavoli. 

Calendar No. 2314, Senate Resolution 
365, Jack Cerone. 

Calendar No. 2315, 
366, Ross Prio. 

Calendar No. 2316, 
367, Joseph DiVarco. 

Calendar No. 2317, 
368, Sam Battaglia. 

Calendar No. 2318, Senate Resolution 
369, Marshal Caifano. 

Calendar No. 2319, Senate Resolution 
370, Dan Lardino. 

Calendar No. 2320, Senate Resolution 
371, John Lardino. 

Calendar No. 2321, Senate Resolution 
372, Joseph Aiuppa. 

Calendar No. 2322, Senate Resolution 
373, Anthony Accardo. 

Calendar No. 2323, Senate Resolution 
374, Abraham Teitelbaum. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the resolutions bearing the cal- 
endar numbers I have given, and citing 
for contempt the persons I have named, 


Senate Resolution 
Senate Resolution 


Senate Resolution 
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now be considered en bloc, and voted 
en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Arkansas? The Chair hears none, 
and the resolutions will be considered en 
bloc. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I wish to 
say for the record that a “yea” vote is 
a vote to cite for contempt every one of 
those whose names have been read. Any 
Senator not wanting to cite them for 
contempt should vote “nay.” 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, in line with 
what the Senator from South Dakota 
has said, I want to say every one of the 
persons named should be cited for con- 
tempt, and the vote should be yea“ in 
each case. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolutions 
en bloc. The yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. FREAR], 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND], 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Mc- 
Namaral, and the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. TALMADGE] are absent on official 
business. 

I further announce that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
FREAR], the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
HolLLAN DI, and the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. TALMADGE] would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Indiana IMr. CAPEHART]; 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper], the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Payne! and the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. THYE] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLAN- 
DERS] is absent because of illness in his 
family. ` 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Payne], the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper], and the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. THYE] 
would each vote “yea”. 

The result was announced—yeas 87, 
nays 0, as follows: 


YEAS—87 
Aiken Gore McClellan 
Allott Green Monroney 
Anderson Hayden Morse 
Barrett Hennings Morton 
Beall Hickenlooper Mundt 
Bennett Hill Murray 
Bible Hoblitzell Neuberger 
Bricker Hruska O'Mahoney 
Bridges Humphrey Pastore 
Bush Ives Potter 
Butler Jackson Proxmire 
Byrd Javits Purtell 
Carlson Jenner Revercomb 
Carroll Johnson, Tex. Robertson 
Case, N. J Johnston, S. C. Russell 
Case, S. Dak Jordan Saltonstall 
Chavez Kefauver Schoeppel 
Church Kennedy Smathers 
Clark Kerr Smith, Maine 
Cotton Knowland Smith, N. J. 
Curtis Kuchel Sparkman 
Dirksen Langer Stennis 
Douglas Lausche Symington 
Dworshak Long Thurmond 
Eastland Magnuson Watkins 
Ellender Malone Wiley 
Ervin Mansfield Williams 
Fulbright Martin, Iowa Yarborough 
Goldwater Martin, Pa. Young 

NAYS—0 
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NOT VOTING—9 
Capehart Frear Payne 
Cooper Holland Talmadge 
Flanders McNamara Thye 


So the resolutions were agreed to, as 
follows: 
S. Res. 362 


Resolved, That the President of the Senate 
certify the report of the Select Committee on 
Improper Activities in the Labor or Manage- 
ment Field of the United States Senate as 
to the refusal of Maurice A. Hutcheson to 
answer questions before the Senate Select 
Committee on Improper Activities in the 
Labor or Management Field, pertinent to the 
subject matter under inquiry, together with 
all the facts in connection therewith, under 
the seal of the United States Senate to the 
United States attorney for the District of 
Columbia, to the end that the said Maurice 
A. Hutcheson may be proceeded against in 
the manner and form provided by law. 


S. Rs. 363 


Resolved, That the President of the Senate 
certify the report of the Select Committee 
on Improper Activities in the Labor or Man- 
agement Field of the United State Senate 
as to the refusal of Ernest Mark High to 
appear before the Senate Select Committee 
on Improper Activities in the Labor or Man- 
agement Field and to produce certain papers, 
records, and documents, and to answer ques- 
tions pertinent to the subject matter under 
inquiry, together with all the facts in con- 
nection therewith, under the seal of the 
United States Senate to the United States 
attorney for the District of Columbia, to the 
end that the said Ernest Mark High may 
be proceeded against in the manner and 
form provided by law. 


S. Res. 364 


Resolved, That the President of the Sen- 
ate certify the report of the Select Commit- 
tee on Improper Activities in the Labor or 
Management Field of the United States Sen- 
ate as to the refusal of Peter Licavoli to ap- 
pear before the Senate Select Committee on 
Improper Activities in the Labor or Man- 
agement Field and to testify relative to the 
subject matters under consideration by said 
committee, together with all the facts in 
connection therewith, under the seal of the 
United States Senate to the United States 
attorney for the District of Columbia, to the 
end that the said Peter Licavoli may be pro- 
ceeded against in the manner and form pro- 
vided by law. 


S. Res. 365 


Resolved, That the President of the Senate 
certify the report of the Select Committee 
on Improper Activities in the Labor or Man- 
agement Field of the United States Senate 
as to the refusal of Jack Cerone to answer 
questions before the Senate Select Commit- 
tee on Improper Activities in the Labor or 
Management Field, pertinent to the subject 
matter under inquiry, together with all the 
facts in connection therewith, under the 
seal of the United States Senate to the 
United States attorney for the District of 
Columbia, to the end that the said Jack 
Cerone may be proceeded against in the 
manner and form provided by law. 


S. Res. 366 


Resolved, That the President of the Sen- 
ate certify the report of the Select Committee 
on Improper Activities in the Labor or Man- 
agement Field of the United States Senate 
as to the refusal of Ross Prio to answer ques- 
tions before the Senate Select Committee on 
Improper Activities in the Labor or Man- 
agement Field; pertinent to the subject mat- 
ter under inquiry, together with all the 
facts in connection therewith, under the seal 
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of the United States Senate to the United 
States attorney for the District of Columbia, 
to the end that the said Ross Prio may 
be proceeded against in the manner and form 
provided by law. 


S. Res. 367 


Resolved, That the President of the Sen- 
ate certify the report of the Select Committee 
on Improper Activities in the Labor or Man- 
agement Field of the United States Senate 
as to the refusal of Joseph DiVarco to answer 
questions before the Senate Select Committee 
on Improper Activities in the Labor or Man- 
agement Field, pertinent to the subject mat- 
ter under inquiry, together with all the 
facts in connection therewith, under the seal 
of the United States Senate to the United 
States attorney for the District of Columbia, 
to the end that the said Joseph DiVarco may 
be proceeded against in the manner and form 
provided by law. 


S. Res. 368 


Resolved, That the President of the Senate 
certify the report of the Select Committee 
on Improper Activities in the Labor or Man- 
agement Field of the United States Senate 
as to the refusal of Sam Battaglia to answer 
questions before the Senate Select Commit- 
tee on Improper Activities in the Labor or 
Management Field, pertinent to the subject 
matter under inquiry, together with all the 
facts in connection therewith, under the 
seal of the United States Senate to the 
United States attorney for the District of 
Columbia, to the end that the said Sam 
Battaglia may be proceeded against in the 
manner and form provided by law. 


S. Res. 369 


Resolved, That the President of the Senate 
certify the report of the Select Committee on 
Improper Activities in the Labor or Man- 
agement Field of the United States Senate 
as to the refusal of Marshal Caifano to an- 
swer questions before the Senate Select 
Committee on Improper Activities in the 
Labor or Management Field, pertinent to the 
subject matter under inquiry, together with 
all the facts in connection therewith, under 
the seal of the United States Senate to the 
United States attorney for the District of 
Columbia, to the end that the said Marshal 
Caifano may be proceeded against in the 
manner and form provided by law. 


S. Res. 370 


Resolved, That the President of the Senate 
certify the report of the Select Committee 
on Improper Activities in the Labor or Man- 
agement Field of the United States Sen- 
ate as to the refusal of Dan Lardino to an- 
swer questions before the Senate Select Com- 
mittee on Improper Activities in the Labor 
or Management Field, pertinent to the sub- 
ject matter under inquiry, together with all 
the facts in connection therewith, under the 
seal of the United States Senate to the 
United States attorney for the District of 
Columbia, to the end that the said Dan 
Lardino may be proceeded against in the 
manner and form provided by law. 


S. Res. 371 


Resolved, That the President of the Sen- 
ate certify the report of the Select Com- 
mittee on Improper Activities in the Labor 
or Management Field of the United States 
Senate as to the refusal of John Lardino 
to answer questions before the Senate Se- 
lect Committee on Improper Activities in 
the Labor or Management Field, pertinent to 
the subject matter under inquiry, together 
with all the facts in connection therewith, 
under the seal of the United States Senate 
to the United States attorney for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to the end that the said 
John Lardino may be proceeded against in 
the manner and form provided by law. 
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S. Res. 372 


Resolved, That the President of the Senate 
certify the report of the Select Committee 
on Improper Activities in the Labor or Man- 
agement Field of the United States Senate as 
to the refusal of Joseph Aiuppa to answer 
questions before the Senate Select Commit- 
tee on Improper Activities in the Labor or 
Management Field, pertinent to the subject 
matter under inquiry, together with all the 
facts in connection therewith, under the seal 
of the United States Senate to the United 
States attorney for the District of Columbia, 
to the end that the said Joseph Aiuppa may 
be proceeded against in the manner and form 
provided by law. 


S. Res. 373 


Resolved, That the President of the Senate 
certify the report of the Select Committee on 
Improper Activities in the Labor or Manage- 
ment Field of the United States Senate as to 
the refusal of Anthony Accardo to answer 
questions before the Senate Select Committee 
on Improper Activities in the Labor or Man- 
agement Field, pertinent to the subject mat- 
ter under inquiry, together with all the facts 
in connection therewith, under the seal of 
the United States Senate to the United States 
attorney for the District of Columbia, to the 
end that the said Anthony Accardo may be 
proceeded against in the manner and form 
provided by law. 


S. Res. 374 


Resolved, That the President of the Senate 
certify the report of the Select Committee on 
Improper Activities in the Labor or Manage- 
ment Field of the United States Senate as to 
the refusal of Abraham Teitelbaum to answer 
questions before the Senate Select Committee 
on Improper Activities in the Labor or Man- 
agement Field, pertinent to the subject mat- 
ter under inquiry, together with all the facts 
in connection therewith, under the seal of 


the United States Senate to the United States 


attorney for the District of Columbia, to the 
end that the said Abraham Teitelbaum may 
be proceeded against in the manner and form 
provided by law. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to reconsider the vote by 
which the resolutions were agreed to. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE— 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 4 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 


S.3051. An act to amend the act terminat- 
ing Federal supervision over the Klamath 
Indian Tribe by providing in the alternative 
for private or Federal acquisition of the part 
of the tribal forest that must be sold, and for 
other purposes; 

S. 3224. An act to improve opportunities 
for small-business concerns to obtain a fair 
proportion of Government purchases and 
contracts, to facilitate procurement of prop- 
erty and services by the Government, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 1633. An act for the relief of Jane 
Froman, Gypsy Markoff, and Jean Rosen; 

H. R. 1829. An act for the relief of the es- 
tate of Mrs. Frank C. Gregg; 

H. R. 5351. An act for the relief of Harlee 
M. Hansley; 

H. R. 5411. An act to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide that a widow 
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or former wife divorced who loses mother's 
insurance benefits by remarriage may again 
become entitled if her husband dies within 
1 year of such remarriage, to provide that 
interstate instrumentalities may secure cov- 
erage for policemen and firemen in positions 
under a retirement system of the instru- 
mentality; 

H. R. 5865. An act to amend section 80 of 
the Hawaiian Organic Act, and for other pur- 


poses; 

H. R. 6788. An act to authorize the abbre- 
viation of the record on the review or enforce- 
ment of orders of administrative agencies by 
the courts of appeals and the review or en- 
forcement of such orders on the original 
papers and to make uniform the law relating 
to the record on review or enforcement of 
such orders, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 7570. An act to amend section 403 of 
the Social Security Amendments of 1954 to 
provide social-security coverage for certain 
employees of tax-exempt organizations which 
erroneously but in good faith failed to file 
the required waiver certificate in time to 
provide such coverage; 

H. R. 7706. An act to entitle members of 
the Army, Navy, Air Force, or Marine Corps 
retired after 30 years’ service to retired pay 
equal to 75 percent of the monthly basic pay 
authorized for the highest enlisted, warrant, 
or commissioned grade in which they served 
satisfactorily during World War I, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 7866. An act to amend title 28, United 
States Code, relating to the Court of Customs 
and Patent Appeals; 

H. R. 8134. An act for the relief of certain 
employees of the Department of the Air 
Force, Mobile Air Materiel Area; 

H.R. 8543. An act to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 to authorize, in certain 
cases, the issuance of licenses to noncitizens 
for radio stations on aircraft and for the 
operation thereof; Å 

H. R. 8599. An act. to amend title II of 
the Social Security Act so as to provide that 
the exception from wages made by section 
209 (1) of such act shall not be applicable to 
payments to employees of a State or a po- 
litical subdivision thereof for periods of ab- 
sence from work on account of sickness; 

H. R. 8606. An act to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act with respect to annuities 
of survivors of employees who are elected as 
Members of Congress; 

H. R. 8688. An act for the relief of Monroe 
Woolley; 

H. R. 8868. An act to remove the present 
$1,000 limitation which prevents the settle- 
ment of certain claims arising out of the 
crash of an aircraft belonging to the United 
States at Worcester, Mass., on July 18, 1957; 

H. R. 9445. An act to amend the Hawaiian 
Organic Act, and to approve amendments of 
the Hawaiian land laws, with respect to 
leases and other dispositions of land; i 

H. R. 9673. An act to restore retired pay to 
those retired officers of the Armed Forces 
dropped from the rolls after December 31, 
1954, and before the date of enactment of 
this act, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 9932. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain land of the United States 
to the State Board of Education of the State 
of Florida; 

H. R. 10419. An act for the relief of North 
Counties Hydro-Electric Co.; 

H. R. 11125. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain real property of the 
United States to the city of Valparaiso, Fla.; 

H. R. 11346. An act to amend title II of 
the Social Security Act to include Massa- 
chusetts and Vermont among the States 
which are permitted to divide their retire- 
ment systems into two parts so as to obtain 
social-security coverage, under State agree- 
ment, for only those State and local em- 
ployees who desire such coverage, and to 
permit individuals who have decided against 
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such coverage to change their decision within 
a year after the division of the system; 

H. R. 12894. An act to authorize the mak- 
ing, amendment, and modification of con- 
tracts to facilitate the national defense; 

H. R. 13531. An act to amend the act of 
June 29, 1938, as amended, to increase the 
insurance coverage required to be carried by 
cabs for hire in the District of Columbia for 
the protection of passengers and others, and 
for other purposes; and 

H. R. 13559. An act to amend the War 
Orphans’ Educational Assistance Act of 1956 
to permit the restorative training, or spe- 
cialized courses of vocational training, for 
younger persons than those with respect to 
whom the Administrator may now make 
such payments, and for other purposes. 


APPROVAL OF AGREEMENT BE- 
TWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND 
THE EUROPEAN ATOMIC ENERGY 
COMMUNITY 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of Calendar No. 
2437, Senate Concurrent Resolution 116. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
concurrent resolution will be stated by 
title for the information of the Senate. 

The Cuter CLERK. A concurrent reso- 
lution (S. Con. Res. 116) to approve 
agreement between the Government of 
the United States and the European 
Atomic Energy Community (Euratom) 
concerning cooperation to advance the 
peaceful application of atomic energy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the con- 
current resolution. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, by leave 
of the Senate I attended a conference 
in London which took place on Thurs- 
day, Friday, and a part of Saturday, re- 
lating to the affairs of NATO, the ac- 
tivities being those of the economic ses- 
sion of the NATO parliamentarians. At 
a more appropriate moment—I hope 
today—I shall make a report to the Sen- 
ate on some of the findings. At this 
point I wish to emphasize to my col- 
leagues the exceedingly great importance 
which is ascribed by our colleagues and 
friends in the NATO alliance, in an eco- 
nomic way, to the approval of the ar- 
rangements relating to Euratom. 

I emphasize that factor at this time 
because it is so appropriate to my return. 
I express my gratification that I have 
arrived in time to add my voice to the 
approval of this exceedingly important 
development for Europe. No one knows 
better than the Europeans that they 
must in some way reorient their energy 
needs away from oil, with respect to 
which they are entirely dependent on 
the Middle East. They recognize better 
than most people the fact that their 
needs for oil are increasing at the rate 
of about 3 percent a year. So even if 
they do have atomic energy for peace- 
time, they will nevertheless continue— 
they think until about 1975 - to have very 
material needs for oil, in order that there 
may not be a major dislocation in the 
world’s economic picture. 

Nevertheless, Europe will be put into 
a much better economic position. I 
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found a real disposition on the part of 
European countries, through their repre- 
sentatives at the conference, to join with 
us in a partnership effort for economic 
aid, about which I shall speak more fully 
when we discuss appropriations for mu- 
tual security. 

I certainly wish to congratulate our 
colleagues, both on the Republican and 
Democratic sides, who have led in this 
effort. I feel it is absolutely necessary 
that these nations be partners with us, 
not only in a military sense, but in a 
social and economic sense as well, at a 
time when that is so important in terms 
of the entire Free World. I am, there- 
fore, very glad to express, right from the 
horse’s mouth, so to speak, the feeling I 
found in Europe today, which is a feel- 
ing of approval that we are considering 
the Euratom treaty at this session, even 
though there had been some doubt about 
it before. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, the 
proposed legislation before the Senate 
this morning comes to us in two parts. 
The first is Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 116. After that resolution is dis- 
posed of, we will proceed to consider the 
authorization legislation, which is S. 
4273. 

The proposed legislation we have be- 
fore us today pertains to proposed co- 
operation between the United States and 
the six nations of the European Atomic 
Energy Community in a joint program 
of atomic power development. The pro- 
posed program is important both in 
terms of strengthening the move toward 
European integration and in terms of 
fostering an attractive new market for 
the sale of American atomic power equip- 
ment abroad. 

The target of the proposed Euratom 
program is to achieve 1 million kilowatts 
of nuclear power capacity in Europe by 
1963 through the joint efforts of the 
Euratom countries and the United States. 
The importance of this program has been 
dramatically underscored in recent 
weeks by the situation in the Middle 
East and the realization on the part of 
our allies in Europe that some means 
must be found to relieve European de- 
pendence on Middle Eastern oil for power 
production. 

The 6 Euratom nations which in- 
clude Belgium, France, West Germany, 
Italy, the Netherlands, and Luxembourg 
are the same 6 nations which make up 
the European Coal and Steel Community 
which originally joined together for eco- 
nomic cooperation under the so-called 
Schuman plan. In a sense, Euratom is 
an extension of this European move to- 
ward economic integration through pro- 
viding for cooperation in atomic power 
development. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. Iyield. 

Mr. GORE. The distinguished junior 
Senator from Rhode Island, as chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Cooperation, is 
rendering a great service in bringing the 
proposed legislation to the floor of the 
Senate with the overwhelming endorse- 
ment and recommendation of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy. The able 
Senator’s power of persuasion, discern- 
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ment, and legal construction has been 
brought to bear upon this proposed legis- 
lation. His colleagues have responded 
with appreciation. We recognize his 
great talent and his great good will. The 
able Senator has just referred to the 
necessity of providing an alternate source 
of energy, which will relieve the nations 
of Western Europe from such very great 
dependence upon the oil of the Middle 
East as a source of their industrial and 
economic energy. 

Does not the able Senator believe that 
the need for the proposed legislation 
which he now proposes is dramatized by 
the grasping reach of the Soviets into 
the Middle East at the present time? 

Mr. PASTORE. I certainly do. First 
of all, I wish to thank the distinguished 
Senator from Tennessee, who is always 
so gracious and generous. I wish also to 
reiterate the sentiments he has ex- 
pressed. We have no pretense that the 
proposed legislation will cure the situa- 
tion, either today or tomorrow. All of 
us who have dealt in this field realize 
that the day must come and will come 
when there will be a substitute power for 
the conventional fossil fuels. We are 
looking to the promise of the atom. By 
application and cooperation—and that is 
precisely what we are doing here—with 
our friends and allies in the free part of 
the world we hope, if we exert and utilize 
and employ and apply our common tal- 
ents, we hope to bring about that promise 
one day, perhaps in our time, but cer- 
tainly in the time of our children, so that 
the world will be able to rely upon this 
power of nature and bring about a higher 
standard of living for all the people of 
the world, remove the causes of war and 
remove pestilence and disease, and find 
the answer to the very sensitive and deli- 
cate situation we have confronting us 
constantly in the Middle East only be- 
cause our friends in Western Europe 
must rely on Mideast oil. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. Perhaps the able Senator 
will recall the conference, in a country 
of Western Europe, which he and the 
junior Senator from Tennessee attended, 
at which one of the leaders of the govern- 
ment of that country reminded the 
American delegation that, while the 
United States was blessed with compara- 
tive abundance of fossil fuels—coal, oil, 
and gas—his country, on the other hand, 
must import every ounce of coal, every 
cubic foot of gas, and every drop of oil. 
Therefore, Mr. President, Western Eu- 
rope is in a precarious position, as he 
pointed out, when the Soviet Union is 
reaching graspingly, not out of a desire 
to show affection to the Arabs, in my 
opinion, but out of a desire to clutch the 
sources of energy, upon which the econ- 
omy of Western Europe is largely de- 
pendent. 

Mr. PASTORE. I agree wholeheart- 
edly with the Senator from Tennessee. 
Let me add, by way of a last rejoinder to 
him, that the contest which faces the 
world today in the field of utilizing to the 
optimum the peaceful atom, does not lie 
in whether America will reach competi- 
tiveness before Great Britain or France 
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or Italy or the Netherlands or Sweden, 
or any other nation of the Free World— 
that the contest is not between us and 
our allies—but that the contest is be- 
tween the Free World and the Iron Cur- 
tain world. Unless we come alert and 
unless we exert all our efforts and un- 
less we do the research and development 
which is necessary in order to allow the 
Free World to reach competitiveness be- 
fore the Kremlin does, I believe in our 
day we will have lost one of the great 
opportunities to capture the imagination 
of the people all over the world. That is 
the contest. The question is, Do we get 
there together before the Kremlin does, 
or do we allow ourselves to divide one an- 
other and get into petty contests among 
ourselves, and to permit ourselves to be 
diverted from the real objective, which is 
one of great challenge, to beat the Rus- 
sians to it? 

The proposed legislation which is pres- 
ently before the Senate for its considera- 
tion is in two parts, namely, Concurrent 
Resolution 116 and Senate bill 4273, and 
covers the proposed cooperation with the 
Euratom nations. There have been nu- 
merous changes in the legislation as 
originally proposed by the executive de- 
partment, including the Atomic Energy 
Commission and the State Department. 
However, I am happy to say that through 
extensive hearings, detailed study, and 
numerous meetings, formal and in- 
formal, we have achieved a result which 
has met with the unanimous support of 
the committee and the concurrence of the 
respective departments. 

The proposals sent to the Congress on 
June 23 by the President break down into 
three general categories so far as legis- 
lative action is concerned. First, an in- 
ternational agreement as incorporated in 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 116; sec- 
ond, an agreement for cooperation to be 
signed later, once the necessary legisla- 
tive authority has been provided under 
the concurrent resolution; and, third, 
legislation to enable the United States to 
carry out its part of the proposed co- 
operative program as incorporated in 
S. 4273, which is presently before us. 

With regard to the first category, the 
President has asked for legislative au- 
thority, pursuant to section 124 of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, to enter into 
an arrangement with the six Euratom 
nations for cooperation in atomic-power 
development. This authority is con- 
tained in Senate Concurrent Resolution 
116, which is, essentially, a brief state- 
ment of intent and is the basis for a later 
agreement for cooperation which will 
come to Congress under section 123 of the 
act. 

This agreement for cooperation, which 
will come later, will contain the details 
of how a cooperative development pro- 
gram between the United States and the 
Euratom nations will be carried out. 
This agreement for cooperation is not 
now before us and will not come before 
us until the pending proposed legislation 
is passed. 

The third major category which I 
mentioned is the proposed legislation— 
as incorporated in S. 4273—which is de- 
signed to provide the necessary authori- 
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zation for United States participation in 
the proposed cooperative program. The 
Joint Committee has spent many hours 
considering the bill and has made sub- 
stantial changes in it to insure that Con- 
gress will have adequate control over the 
way in which the program will be carried 
out. The bill also provides certain de- 
fined limitations on the financial obliga- 
tions which the United States will under- 
take in connection with the proposed co- 
operative program. 

It will be noted on page 2, starting on 
line 9, of the bill that the committee has 
provided greater flexibility for the con- 
struction of reactors under the program 
by specifying that 2 of the 6 reactors to 
be built will not have to be in operation 
until December 31, 1965, rather than De- 
cember 31, 1963, as originally proposed 
for all 6 of the reactors. 

This is to take into account the possi- 
bility that promising reactor types may 
be developed in the next several years, 
which might be desirable to include in 
the program but which could not meet 
the December 31, 1963, deadline. 

In section 3, starting on line 15—I am 
now speaking of the bill—it will be noted 
that the sum of $3 million is provided as 
an initial authorization for fiscal year 
1959 for use in a cooperative program of 
research and development between the 
United States and Euratom countries. 
This $3 million represents what the AEC 
believes will be necessary in the coming 
year in terms of research and develop- 
ment. It might be called the first in- 
stallment of a joint 5-year program of 
research and development, during which 
time it is proposed that the United States 
and Euratom each contribute $50 mil- 
lion. 

It should be pointed out that this $3 
million is to be matched by a similar 
amount on the part of Euratom. You 
will note on page 3, lines 1, 2, and 3, that 
the American contribution for research 
and development is contingent upon an 
equivalent amount being provided by the 
Euratom Community in carrying out the 
cooperative program. Additional funds 
for this cooperative program will be 
provided on a dollar-for-dollar basis 
and the executive branch must—in each 
instance—come to the Congress for spe- 
cific authorization before such funds are 
committed. ‘This joint research and de- 
velopment effort is designed to benefit 
both parties to the agreement in terms 
of increased knowledge and technical 
know-how. 

Section 4 of the bill, starting on line 4 
of page 3, would authorize the Commis- 
sion, within limits of amounts which 
may be authorized, to make guarantee 
contracts for fuel elements, whose aggre- 
gate is not to exceed a total contingent 
liability of $90 million. Such funds 
would be drawn upon only where fuel 
elements provided by United States 
manufacturers do not live up to their 
guaranteed performance or where defec- 
tive fuel elements must be replaced by 
new ones. 

I want to make clear that the $90 mil- 
lion acts as a ceiling—not a commit- 
ment—and that specific authorization by 
Congress will be needed in each instance 
where funds are required to carry out the 
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purposes of this section. In other words, 
the executive branch must come back to 
Congress every time additional funds are 
needed to make good these guaranties 
and must receive specific authorization 
before these funds can be used. 

One of the major purposes of this 
guaranty is to make it possible for Amer- 
ican manufacturers of fuel elements to 
take part in the proposed Euratom pro- 
gram. In effect, it will help to stimulate 
business for American manufacturers to 
sell their products in the Euratom area. 
It will also provide an opportunity for 
small, as well as large, manufacturers to 
compete for contracts and thereby pro- 
mote a strong competitive situation. 

In this connection, it will be noted that 
the committee has written into the bill a 
series of criteria for selection of projects 
which the Atomic Energic Commission 
shall be guided by in entering into these 
guaranteed contracts. As stated in sub- 
section a of section 4, on the top of 
page 4: 

The Commission shall encourage a strong 
and competitive atomic-equipment-manu- 
facturing industry in the United States de- 
signed to provide diversified sources of sup- 
ply for reactor parts and _ reactor-fuel 
elements under the joint program. 


It will be noted also that one of the 
criteria the committee has inserted in the 
bill is subparagraph d of section 4, start- 
ing on line 18 of page 4, providing that 
the guaranty by the manufacturer com- 
ing in under the Euratom program shall 
be as favorable as any other guaranty of- 
fered by the manufacturer for any com- 
parable fuel element within a reasonable 
time period. This is to prevent a manu- 
facturer from utilizing the Government 
guaranty as a means for lowering its 
own guaranties to the European customer 
and thereby increasing the Government’s 
liability. 

Section 5 of the bill, beginning on page 
5 at line 3, authorizes the sale or lease to 
the Euratom Community of 30,000 kilo- 
grams of uranium 235 and 1 kilogram 
of plutonium for purposes of fueling the 
power reactors contemplated in the pro- 
gram. This 30,000 kilograms of urani- 
um 235 would be provided over a period 
of 20 years. The first loading would 
amount to 9,000 kilograms, which would 
be sold to the Community on a deferred- 
payment basis for the first 10 years with 
charges for interest. Any amounts over 
the initial loading of 9,000 kilograms 
would be purchased by the Community 
for cash. 

Title would pass to the Community on 
such material as it is sold, but the United 
States would obtain the equivalent of a 
first lien on such material for which pay- 
ment is not made in full at the time of 
the transfer. Of course, our ultimate 
control would come from our ability to 
shut off further transfer of fissionable 
materials to the Euratom countries in the 
event that they did not live up to their 
end of the agreement. 

Section 6 of the bill, starting on page 5, 
line 16, authorizes the AEC to purchase 
or otherwise acquire from the Communi- 
ty special nuclear materials from reac- 
tors constructed under the joint pro- 
gram, including up to 4,100 kilograms of 
plutonium for peaceful purposes. Such 
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plutonium would be purchased at pre- 
vailing domestic prices at the time of de- 
livery to the Commission. 

Section 7 provides that the United 
States shall not be liable for any dam- 
ages or public liability resulting from the 
joint program with Euratom, and in- 
structs the Atomic Energy Commission 
to take the necessary steps—including 
appropriate disclaimer or indemnity ar- 
rangements—in order to carry out this 
intention. This would protect the United 
States Government from liability in the 
case of incidents abroad which occur in 
reactors for which components have been 
provided by United States manufac- 
turers and for which the fuel has been 
provided by the United States Govern- 
ment. In the case of an incident involv- 
ing a United States manufacturer in this 
country performing research and devel- 
opment work under the program, the 
ordinary indemnity provisions of last 
year’s indemnity law for nuclear power- 
plants would apply. 

I believe, Mr. President, that the legis- 
lation I have described is desirable, and 
that it will effectively carry out the pur- 
poses of the proposed joint program with 
Euratom. As I have mentioned earlier, 
the members of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy have gone over the pro- 
posed legislation carefully and have 
made many changes in the legislation, 
which I believe will provide a maximum 
of Congressional supervision over the 
program, consistent with the ultimate ob- 
jective of the President’s proposal. 

I therefore recommend, Mr. President, 
that the Concurrent Resolution 116 be 
agreed to. 

I am hopeful that S. 4273, the com- 
panion measure, will be called up imme- 
diately thereafter, and that it also will 
receive favorable action. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I notice a reservation 
in Senate Concurrent Resolution 116 
which reads: 

This resolution does not constitute ap- 
proval or disapproval of the memorandum of 
understanding, or any other agreements 
which have not been formally approved or 
authorized by the Congress. 


Does that reservation have any spe- 
cial significance in terms of making this 
proposal work? 

Mr. PASTORE. No, not in terms of 
making it work. The reason for it is 
quite obvious. It was inserted in the 
resolution because, in making the staff 
study and in scrutinizing the provisions 
with the AEC and the State Department, 
amendments were made to the original 
proposals. The original proposals were 
predicated upon a working agreement 
with a memorandum of understanding. 
We are not approving or disapproving; 
we are leaving the matter so that there 
will not be any question as to the intent 
of Congress. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator made his 
statement as covering Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 116 and also S. 4273, 
which I assume will be called up on mo- 
tion by the majority leader. I think that 
is all to the good. I agree with the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island that the 2 
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measures should be in 1 package. I 
therefore desire to ask the Senator a 
question. 

In a very real way, based upon my 
experiences of the last few days, I think 
the country should be grateful to my 
colleagues on this side of the aisle, the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. HicKENLOOPER] 
and the Senator from Ohio IMr. 
Bricker], and to my colleagues on the 
other side of the aisle, the Senator from 
Rhode Island IMr. Pastore] and the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Jacx- 
son], who, with the help of the majority 
leader and the minority leader, have 
brought this matter before us at this 
session. 

I ask this question: Does the commit- 
tee feel and does the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore] feel that, 
with the authorization contained in this 
measure—which I understand is rather 
conservative in its approach; I refer to 
the authorization contained in Senate 
bill 4273—this effort can be made to 
move forward in the spirit in which it 
was conceived by the joint effort of the 
Europeans and ourselves? 

Mr. PASTORE. The answer to the 
question is in the affirmative; there is 
no question at all about it. This was a 
very complex and complicated arrange- 
ment. It came to us toward the close of 
this session. We worked upon it very 
scrupulously, carefully, ardently, fer- 
vently, and enthusiastically. I consider 
this a fine project, and it has the con- 
currence of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and the concurrence of the State 
Department. Both of them are satisfied 
with it; and we are more than satisfied 
with it. 

Mr. JAVITS. In the minds of the Eu- 
ropeans, this equates with the sort of 
thing they have done in the Coal and 
Steel Community. They think it very 
significant. 

Mr. PASTORE. In a large sense, I 
think it carries out that objective. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator 
very much. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President will 
the Senator from Rhode Island yield to 
me? 

Mr, PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. In connection with 
the questions the Senator from New 
York asked, let me say there is at- 
tached to the original agreement a mem- 
orandum of understanding which has 
reference to a loan of $135 million. We 
did not seek by our action to have any 
action taken on what the Export-Im- 
port Bank must do. 

Furthermore, I fully subscribe to the 
answer given by the Senator from Rhode 
Island, namely, that this means that the 
bank can go ahead; and we are very 
anxious that it do go ahead. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator 
from New Mexico. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the concur- 
rent resolution. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 116) was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the vote by which the 
concurrent resolution was agreed to be 
reconsidered. 
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Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
move to lay on the table the motion to 
reconsider. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion to 
lay on the table the motion to recon- 
sider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to, 


COOPERATION WITH THE EURO- 
PEAN ATOMIC ENERGY COMMU- 
NITY 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 2436, 
Senate bill 4273. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title, for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
4273) to provide for cooperation with 
the European Atomic Energy Commu- 

ty. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas, 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(S. 4273) to provide for cooperation with 
the European Atomic Energy Commu- 
nity, which had been reported from the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, with 
amendments, on page 3, line 8, after the 
word “make”, to strike out “guaranty” 
and insert “guaranteed”; in line 13, after 
the word “life”, to strike out “guaran- 
ties” and insert “guarantees”; in line 23, 
after the word “for”, to strike out “up 
to” and insert “not more than”; in line 
24, after the numeral “2”, to strike out 
“(b)” and insert “(c)”; on page 4, line 1, 
after the word “such”, to strike out 
“guaranty” and insert “guarantee”; in 
line 9, after the word “The”, where it 
appears the first time, to strike out 
“guaranty” and insert “guarantee”; in 
line 19, after the word “The”, where it 
appears the first time, to strike out 
“guaranty” and insert “guarantee”; in 
line 20, after the word “other”, to strike 
out “guaranty” and insert “guarantee”; 
on page 6, line 12, after the figures 
“1973”, to insert “(or December 31, 1975, 
for not more than two reactors selected 
under section 2 (c)”; and on page 7, line 
20, after the word “or”, to strike out 
“public” and insert “third party”; so as 
to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the “Euratom Cooperation Act of 
1958.” 

Sec. 2. As used in this act— 

(a) “The community” means the Euro- 
pean Atomic Energy Community (Euratom). 

(b) The “Commission” means the Atomic 
Energy Commission, as established by the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended. 

(c) “Joint program” means the coopera- 
tive program established by the community 
and the United States and carried out in 
accordance with the provisions of an agree- 
ment for cooperation entered into pursuant 
to the provisions of section 123 of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, to 
bring into operation in the territory of the 
members of the community powerplants 
using nuclear reactors of types selected by 
the Commission and the community, having 
as a goal a total installed capacity of ap- 
proximately 1 million kilowatts of electric- 
ity by December 31, 1963, except that 2 re- 
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actors may be selected to be in operation by 
December 31, 1965. 

(d) All other terms used in this act shall 
have the same meaning as terms described 
in section 11 of the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954, as amended. 

Sec. 3. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the Commission, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of section 261 (a) 
(2) of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended, the sum of $3 million as an initial 
authorization for fiscal year 1959 for use in a 
cooperative program of research and devel- 
opment in connection with the types of re- 
actors selected by the Commission and the 
community under the joint program. The 
Commission may enter into contracts for 
such periods as it deems necessary, but in 
no event to exceed 5 years, for the purpose 
of conducting the research and development 
program authorized by this section: Pro- 
vided, That the community authorizes an 
equivalent amount for use in the coopera- 
tive program of research and development. 

Sec. 4. The Commission is authorized, 
within limits of amounts which may here- 
after be authorized to be appropriated in 
accordance with the provisions of section 
261 (a) (2) of the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954, as amended, to make guarantee con- 
tracts which shall in the aggregate not ex- 
ceed a total contingent liability of 890 
million designed to assure that the charges 
to an operator of a reactor constructed un- 
der the joint program for fabricating, pro- 
cessing, and transporting fuel will be no 
greater than would result under the fuel 
fabricating and fuel life guarantees which 
the Commission shall establish for such re- 
actor. Within the limits of such amounts, 
the Commission is authorized to make con- 
tracts under this section, without regard to 
the provisions of sections 3679 and 3709 of 
the Revised Statutes, as amended, for such 
periods of time as it determines to be nec- 
essary: Provided, however, That no such con- 
tracts may extend for a period longer than 
that necessary to cover fuel loaded into a 
reactor constructed under the joint program 
during the first 10 years of the reactor op- 
eration or prior to December 31, 1973 (or 
December 31, 1975, for not more than 2 
reactors selected under section 2 (c)), 
whichever is earlier. In establishing criteria 
for the selection of projects and in entering 
into such guarantee contracts, the Commis- 
sion shall be guided by, but not limited to, 
the following principles: 

(a) The Commission shall encourage a 
strong and competitive atomic equipment 
manufacturing industry in the United 
States designed to provide diversified sources 
of supply for reactor parts and reactor fuel 
elements under the joint program; 

(b) The guarantee shall be consistent 
with the provisions of this act and of at- 
tachment A to the memorandum of under- 
standing between the Government of the 
United States and the community, signed 
in Brussels on May 29, 1958, and in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on June 12, 1958, and trans- 
mitted to Congress on June 23, 1958; 

(e) The Commission shall establish and 
publish minimum levels of fuel element cost 
and life to be guaranteed by the manu- 
facturer as a basis for inviting and evalu- 
ating proposals, 

(d) The guarantee by the manufacturer 
shall be as favorable as any other guarantee 
offered by the manufacturer for any com- 
parable fuel element within a reasonable 
time period; and 

(e) The Commission shall obtain a 
royalty-free, nonexclusive, irrevocable license 
for governmental purposes to any patents on 
inventions or discoveries made or conceived 
by the manufacturer in the course of de- 
velopment or fabrication of fuel elements 
during the period covered by the Commis- 
sion’s guaranty. 
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Sec. 5. Pursuant to the provisions of sec- 
tion 54 of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 
as amended, there is hereby authorized for 
sale or lease to the community: 


Thirty thousand kilograms of contained 
uranium 235 

One kilogram of plutonium 
in accordance with the provisions of an 
agreement for cooperation between the Gov- 
ernment of the United States and the com- 
munity entered into pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section 123 of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended: Provided, That the 
Government of the United States obtains 
the equivalent of a first lien on any such 
material sold to the community for which 
payment is not made in full at the time of 
transfer. 

Sec. 6. (a) The Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion is authorized to purchase or otherwise 
acquire from the community special nuclear 
material or any interest therein from reac- 
tors constructed under the joint program in 
accordance with the terms of an agreement 
for cooperation entered into pursuant to the 
provisions of section 123 of the Atomic En- 
ergy Act of 1954, as amended: Provided, That 
neither plutonium nor uranium 233 nor any 
interest therein shall be acquired under this 
section in excess of the total quantities 
authorized by law. The Commission is here- 
by authorized to acquire from the commu- 
nity pursuant to this section up to 4,100 kilo- 
grams of plutonium for use only for peace- 
ful purposes. 

(b) Any contract made under the provi- 
sions of this section to acquire plutonium or 
any interest therein may be at such prices 
and for such period of time as the Commis- 
sion may deem necessary: Provided, That 
with respect to plutonium produced in any 
reactor constructed under the joint program, 
no such contract shall be for a period great- 
er than 10 years of operation of such re- 
actors or December 31, 1973 (or December 
31, 1975, for not more than two reactors 
selected under section 2 (c), whichever is 
earlier: And provided further, That no such 
contract shall provide for compensation or 
the payment of a purchase price in excess 
of the Commission's established price in ef- 
fect at the time of delivery to the Commis- 
sion for such material as fuel in a nuclear 
reactor. 

(c) Any contract made under the provi- 
sions of this section to acquire uranium en- 
riched in the isotope uranium 235 may be 
at such price and for such period of time as 
the Commission may deem necessary: Pro- 
vided, That no such contract shall be for a 
period of time extending beyond the terminal 
date of the agreement for cooperation with 
the community or provide for the acquisition 
of uranium enriched in the isotope U-235 
in excess of the quantities of such material 
that have been distributed to the community 
by the Commission less the quantity con- 
sumed in the nuclear reactors involved in 
the joint program: And provided further, 
That no such contract shall provide for 
compensation or the payment of a purchase 
price in excess of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission's established for such ma- 
terial in effect at the time delivery is made 
to the Commission. 

(d) Any contract made under this section 
for the purchase of special nuclear material 
or any interest therein may be made with- 
out regard to the provisions of section 3679 
of the Revised Statutes, as amended. 

(e) Any contract made under this section 
may be made without regard to section 
3709 of the Revised Statutes, as amended, 
upon certification by the Commission that 
such action is necessary in the interest of the 
common defense and security, or upon a 
showing by the Commission that advertis- 
ing is not reasonably practicable. 

Sec. 7. The Government of the United 
States of America shall not be liable for any 
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damages or third party lability arising out 
of or resulting from the joint program: Pro- 
vided, however, That nothing in this section 
shall deprive any person of any rights under 
section 170 of the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954, as amended. The Government of the 
United States shall take such steps as may 
be necessary, including appropriate dis- 
claimer or indemnity arrangements, in or- 
der to carry out the provisions of this sec- 
tion. 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, this 
bill is a companion measure to Calendar 
No. 2437, Senate Concurrent Resolution 
116, to which the Senate agreed only a 
moment ago. In connection with con- 
sideration of the concurrent resolution, I 
have already explained this bill. It car- 
ries out the first phase of the program 
reported by the joint committee. 

At this time I shall be glad to yield to 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. DWOR- 
SHAK]. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. I should be glad 
to speak a little later. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield now to the 
Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I am glad to join 
the Senator from Rhode Island in the 
position he has taken in regard to the 
bill, and my other colleagues on the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, just 
as a few minutes ago I was also glad to 
join the Senator from Rhode Island in 
the position he took on Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 116. 

The Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy has reviewed this proposed legisla- 
tion very carefully. The bill which is 
before the Senate today differs in sev- 
eral respects from what originally was 
proposed by the Department of State 
and the Atomic Energy Commission. 
The difference resulted from the detailed 
study and analysis made by the joint 
committee members and staff. 

The clean bill before the Senate today 
differs principally from the originally 
suggested legislation in that it reserves 
to the Congress financial commitments 
on the part of the United States in this 
partnership program. For example, 
whereas the Commission is authorized to 
make guaranteed contracts up to an 
overall maximum liability of $90 million 
for the purpose of guaranteeing nuclear 
fuel fabrication, specific authorization 
must be obtained from the Congress each 
and every time such a contract is entered 
into. Another example is in the field of 
research and development wherein the 
United States and Euratom nations join 
together to advance the art of nuclear- 
reactor technology to the mutual advan- 
tage of all participants. It is antici- 
pated that eventually Euratom will con- 
tribute a total of $50 million for this 
purpose, and the United States an equal 
amount. S. 4273 authorizes an appro- 
priation of $3 million as an initial au- 
thorization for this cooperative program, 
provided that Euratom authorized an 
equivalent amount. Additional money 
for this joint program can only be made 
available by the United States with spe- 
cific authorization of the Congress. At 
the time of such request, the Congress 
will be able to assure itself that Euratom 
has been carrying its fair share of the 
cost. 
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The Senate on August 15, 1958, appro- 
priated the initial $3 million through ac- 
ceptance of an amendment by me to 
the supplemental appropriation bill, 
which, of course, is contingent upon en- 
actment of this authorization legislation. 
I am certain that the House conferees 
will accept that amendment and that 
the United States will thus be able to 
join its Euratom friends in this joint 
program. 

Enactment of this legislation will not 
only assist our friends, but on the basis 
of the knowledge which will be obtained 
in the field of research and development 
will, in the long run, be of great benefit 
to the United States in the drive for pro- 
duction of electricity by nuclear energy 
competitive with the cost of conventional 
fuels. 

Mr, President, there are two items to 
which I wish to refer. One is the ques- 
tion of bail out, which is dealt with on 
page 472 of the hearings. At the hear- 
ing on August 7 I asked Mr. Floberg 
whether the money could be used to bail 
out the deal in the case of the Senn 
project; and Mr. Floberg answered that 
he had no objection whatsoever to our 
stating in our committee report that it 
is our specific understanding that no 
project on which bids have already been 
accepted, or no project on which con- 
tracts, either contingent or firm, have 
been entered into, shall be eligible for 
participation in this program. 

I also asked Mr. Floberg whether the 
money was to be used to bail out the 
Edison-Volta situation. Again Mr. Flo- 
berg answered my question in the nega- 
tive. In other words, no money provided 
by the proposed legislation is to be used 
to bail out any existing proposal; and 
I believe the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Pastore] took the same position 
with respect to that question. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is precisely 
right. I asked that question of the wit- 
ness; it was asked about each project 
which came before us before the author- 
ization was obtained; and that is covered 
under section 4. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island. 

I merely wished to serve notice that 
the acceptance of this program does not 
mean that Congress has committed itself 
to any kind of bail out of the transac- 
tion now under way, but, on the con- 
trary, some of us are absolutely opposed 
to trying to bail out these transactions 
through the medium of the Euratom 
agreement. 

I think the Euratom agreement will 
make a great contribution if it accepts 
new designs and tries to work toward the 
development of more economical power. 

Finally, the question was asked as to 
-whether this program, if adopted, would 
be an excuse to slow down the domestic 
atomic power program which, of course, 
many of us thought would be too bad. 
Representative HOLIFIELD asked this 
question at page 508 of part 2 of the 
Joint Committee’s Euratom hearings: 

In your opinion, do you think this Eur- 
atom program will in any way detract or 
preclude a vigorous program here in our 
domestic program in the United States? 
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The new AEC Chairman, Mr. McCone, 
replied as follows: 


No; I do not think it would detract from 
it. 


Then Representative HoLIFIELD asked: 


It will not be used as a reason for not 
conducting a vigorous program here? 


Mr. McCone replied: 


No; I think, if anything, it will stimulate 
it. 


I thought that that answer by the 
Chairman of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission was a very worthwhile and very 
hopeful one. 

The Joint Committee turned in its re- 
port on Calendar No. 2436, Senate bill 
4273, and on page 12 of the report the 
following appears: 

The Joint Committee has been assured by 
the Atomic Energy Commission that support 
of the Euratom program will in no way pro- 
vide a basis for lessening of effort in the 
domestic atomic power program. The com- 
mittee looks on the Euratom program as part 
of the broad, long-range program of domes- 
tic and foreign atomic power development. 


I merely wish to say that the assur- 
ances given by Mr. Floberg, on the one 
hand, and the assurances finally given 
by Mr. McCone, the Chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, persuaded 
me that the matter has been put in ex- 
tremely good shape, that the interests 
of the United States are adequately pro- 
tected, and that, therefore, we can look 
forward to the enactment of this pro- 
posed legislation as a means of stimu- 
lating and substantially advancing the 
development of nuclear power in the six 
countries of Europe that are component 
parts of this agreement and this pact. 

I hope the measure will be passed 
without amendment and will go to the 
House, and in the House will receive sat- 
isfactory and speedy treatment; and 
that the countries of Europe will, by 
that means, be notified that the United 
States intends to go ahead with the 
program in compliance with the proce- 
dures specified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the consideration of the 
committee amendments en bloc? The 
Chair hears none; and, without objec- 
tion, the committee amendments will be 
considered en bloc. 

The question now is on agreeing to 
the committee amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to en 
bloc. 

Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, 
again I find myself in disagreement with 
some of my colleagues on the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy. 

I am a realist, so I do not intend at 
this time to make an extended effort to 
oppose the taking of favorable action on 
the bill as reported by the committee. 

I should like to commend my col- 
leagues on the Joint Committee for hav- 
ing greatly improved the bill to imple- 
ment the agreement with the Euratom 
nations, as the bill originally was sub- 
mitted by the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. 

I believe that the bill, as first pro- 
posed, involved many hazards and am- 
biguities. I wish to commend particu- 
larly the Senator from New Mexico 
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(Mr. ANDERSON] for his diligence and 
his persistence in seeing to it that there 
would be retained some legislative con- 
trols and restrictions, instead of giving 
carte blanche to the Atomic Energy 
Commission and to the State Depart- 
ment to carry on with little concern for 
the wishes of the Congress or the wel- 
fare of the American people. 

I rise at this time, Mr. President, pri- 
marily to turn the coin to the other 
side, because I believe that it is some- 
what inappropriate to consider the pend- 
ing authorizing legislation at this time. 
I think it certainly could have gone over 
until January without any adverse ef- 
fects, so far as progress to be made by 
Euratom is concerned. But I believe 
that this proposal should be considered 
essentially as a part of our ICA pro- 
gram, because, while I have not ana- 
lyzed it as carefully and as thoroughly 
as have the Senator from Rhode Island, 
the senior Senator from Iowa, and the 
Senator from New Mexico, I have had 
prepared a statement indicating that 
the maximum potential United States 
financial obligations under this program 
in 10 years could be $475 million—vir- 
tually a half billion dollars. 

That is the maximum amount of fi- 
nancial obligations which the United 
States Government may assume under 
this program. It has been pointed out 
that the initial 5 years of the proposed 
10-year program involves the subsidiz- 
ing of 1 million kilowatts of nuclear 
power by 1963. 

I want to read what the potential 
commitments are for this country: 

First. Research and development costs 
for the first 5 years, $50 million. 

Second. Research and development 
costs for the second 5 years, which is 
under an optional agreement, $50 mil- 
lion. 

Third. Fuel cycle guaranty—fabrica- 
tion, reprocessing, and so forth—s$90 
million. 

Fourth. Plutonium repurchase, which 
we are obligated to follow through on, 
may involve about $50 million. 

Of course, in all fairness, I should 
point out we would receive some plu- 
tonium under the program which could 
be used only for peaceful purposes. 
However, we recently had a debate in 
the Senate on the question of whether 
there is an actual shortage of plutonium 
for military purposes in this country 
which would justify the construction of 
a large plutonium plant at Hanford, 
Wash. So I think this item of $50 mil- 
lion should be included. 

Fifth. Long-term line of credit, $135 
million. 

Again, this is in the form of a loan; 
but extensive hearings before the Joint 
Committee indicated the possibility of a 
default of all or part of it. It was quite 
uncertain whether the United States 
might be justified in providing the en- 
tire amount of $135 million, instead of 
using a coverup in the form of a loan 
which would be guaranteed by this coun- 
try. Of course, this credit would mean 
we would be responsible for most of that 
amount. 

Sixth. Value of nuclear fuel to be 
made available. Euratom is supposed to 
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pay for it on a deferred payment plan 
within 25 years, with interest at 4 per- 
cent. But the total amount is $100 
million. 

So if these amounts are totaled, it will 
be found that the United States will 
have committed itself to the extent of 
$475 million, under the Euratom pro- 
gram, for the development of nuclear 
power. 

Mr. President, I emphasize that while 
there has been great opposition in this 
country to the development of nuclear 
power or hydroelectric power by the 
Government, on the ground that it is 
extremely sinful and harmful if it bears 
the label of public power, under Eura- 
tom, France, which is one of the six par- 
ticipating nations, has nothing but pub- 
lic power. So it is justifiable, it is 
contended. 

Perhaps somebody can justify the ex- 
penditure of millions of dollars—half a 
billion dollars—of our taxpayers’ money 
to develop public power in Europe. It 
may be desirable. I do not think it can 
be justified on the basis of national de- 
fense. Evidently public power in this 
country is one thing, and public power 
in Europe is entirely different, even when 
subsidized by our Government. 

The Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy submitted questionnaires to some 
of the leading manufacturers of equip- 
ment which conceivably might be used 
in the building of the six nuclear power- 
plants in Europe. Many of these com- 
panies gave adverse reports and ques- 
tioned whether we might not be 
participating in a program which might 
become obsolete within a short time. So 
the primary reason, it is contended, by 
supporters of the program, is that the 
United States would benefit indirectly 
from the research experience and the 
benefits to the art which might be de- 
veloped through the program. Com- 
panies which are directly concerned in 
the possibility of getting some of the 
business point out we may be agreeing 
to an archaic or obsolete program which 
would give little, if any, benefits, so far 
as research is concerned. 

Mr. President, at this point I ask 
unanimous consent to include in my re- 
marks comments made by about a dozen 
private companies in Nucleonics for Au- 
gust 1958. The comments are not nec- 
essarily adverse, but it is significant that 
most of them point out the program jus- 
tifies closer scrutiny, because it is ap- 
parent we are encouraging a program 
which offers little, even indirectly, to 
the United States, so far as benefits are 
concerned. 

There being no objection, the com- 
ments were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Allis-Chalmers: “The 1963 target date is 
‘unrealistic and may not be met’; the ar- 
rangement should be tightened up to guar- 
antee full dissemination of information de- 
veloped in the joint research and develop- 
ment program on fuel; consideration should 
be given to extending the fuel element guar- 
anty provisions to United States reactors.” 

Atomics International: “Euratom must 
not be permitted (if the agreement so im- 
plies) to make public disclosure of reactor 
designs, plans and specifications; commend- 
ed AEC for listing organic-moderated con- 
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cept as ‘proven,’ therefore eligible for the 
program along with the light-water reactors.” 

Babcock & Wilcox: “Program should be 
restricted to light-water reactors; solution 
of the third-party liability problem is of 
great importance to American industry.” 

Du Pont: “Time limit might be extended 
to 1965 to permit consideration of ‘advanced 
offspring’ of light-water reactors, or of so- 
dium and heavy-water reactors.” 

Foster-Wheeler: “Predicted delays stem- 
ming from safety requirements, material 
standards and third-party liability, though 
none of these will be serious; called for 
flexibility and consideration of heavy-water 
moderation with various coolants.” 

General Electric: “Hailed AEC plans to 
permit maximum participation by United 
States firms in research-development pro- 
gram; light-water reactors only practical 
types to permit meeting 1963 date, other 
types should be reserved for later programs; 
Euratom should be required to spend dll of 
$135 million loan from Export-Import Bank 
(or equivalent amount) in United States; 
contracts with United States manufacturers 
must be signed by 1959 to meet schedule and 
contracts should be conditioned on solution 
of third-party liability problem.” 

General Nuclear Engineering: “Foreign op- 
erators might remove fuel charges at first 
sign of failure to take advantage of guaran- 
tees; suggested AEC manufacture fuel ele- 
ments and guarantee these only, leaving 
Euratom utilities free to make commercial 
purchases without AEC guarantees.” 

Kaiser Engineers: ‘“Gas-cooled, graphite- 
moderated, enriched concept may be ready 
within a year.” 

Westinghouse: “Only light-water reactors 
eligible in view of 1963 date; deadline can be 
met if program approved and contracts 
signed by end of this year; ‘nuclear power 
and Euratom means too much to Europe to 
risk having any controversy over hazards in 
the very first venture. * * * We should stick 
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to proven types like light-water reactors’, 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. President, I 
appreciate that representatives of some 
of the labor organizations in this country 
and the representatives of many private 
firms which may profit from the agree- 
ment under Euratom have encouraged 
prompt action in implementing the pro- 
gram, instead of waiting until next Janu- 
ary, when we might have a better oppor- 
tunity to examine all aspects of the 
agreement. But it seems to me, Mr. 
President, without being critical of my 
colleagues on the Joint Committee—be- 
cause I defer to their collective judg- 
ment—we ought to take action on the 
basis that our eyes are open and that 
we realize fully the commitments we are 
assuming at this time. Only on that 
basis can we justify subsequently, in the 
next session, and in the years ahead, 
continuing requests for appropriations, 
which I am sure will be made. 

Adverting to the remarks I made a few 
minutes ago, that there is a shortage of 
plutonium in this country, or that we are 
going to lag behind European countries, 
and probably also the Soviet countries, 
in the building of nuclear powerplants in 
the United States, it seems to me that 
when we face a deficit of $10 billion or 
$12 billion this year, Congress will find 
it extremely difficult to justify the ex- 
penditure of many millions of dollars to 
implement such a program. 

I appreciate that only $3 million will 
be directly appropriated at this time, but 
we are opening the door, Mr. President, 
and I question at this particular time, 
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when we have increased our national- 
defense budget by more than $1 billion 
in excess of the requests made by the 
President, and when we are attaching 
the label of “national defense” to every 
conceivable program in this country, os- 
tensibly to strengthen and bulwark our 
national preparedness program, whether 
we can justify using I O U's to finance 
this kind of program under the Euratom 
agreement. 

We need to spend American dollars 
to expedite development of nuclear pow- 
er at home for both peacetime and mili- 
tary uses. But, Mr. President, it is ex- 
tremely difficult for me to justify ac- 
celerating and encouraging programs in 
Europe which will make it possible for 
countries in Europe to excel the United 
States. 

I remind my colleagues that we have, 
through the AEC program, expended $15 
billion for research and for the building 
of reactor plants and other facilities and 
operations in this country. Why have 
we done so? We have done so because 
we realize in the years ahead the de- 
velopment of atomic energy will play a 
vital part not only in the peacetime de- 
velopment of the free nations and the 
nations behind the Iron Curtain, but 
also that we must be alert at all times 
to the need for utilizing atomic energy 
to strengthen our own national defense. 

On that basis, Mr. President, I am 
somewhat reluctant that I cannot give 
my approval to the proposed legislation 
which I think will commit us, without 
any opportunity for reconsideration 
later, to cooperation with the six coun- 
tries in Euratom on this extensive pro- 
gram designed, during the next 10 years, 
to subsidize 15 million kilowatts of nu- 
clear power. 

I am hopeful that early in the next 
session of the Congress it will be pos- 
sible to give further consideration to 
some of the other responsibilities which 
we are to assume under the program. 

I have confidence in my colleagues on 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
because I have seen them in action. I 
appreciate that the consideration of the 
proposed legislation today is largely be- 
cause of the fact that the State Depart- 
ment does not want to delay for 6 
months official notice to the Euratom 
countries that we will give them our 
support. On this basis, there perhaps 
is some justification for action today, but 
I think if the Euratom program is to be 
successful it would be far more desirable 
and advisable to defer action until the 
next session of Congress. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD ex- 
cerpts from the Washington Atomic 
Energy Report of August 4, 1958. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Views or UNITED STATES INDUSTRY ON THE 
EURATOM PROGRAM 

Joint Committee on Atomic Energy mail 
poll of American industry, which drew 34 re- 
sponses, showed that industry view is unan- 
imous that the Euratom program, considered 
in the broad dimensions of its objectives, 
will (1) stimulate development in the six 
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Community countries; (2) give the Ameri- 
can reactor industry a boost, and (3) politi- 
cally, will contribute materially to United 
States-European relations. 

However, opinion diverges on the precise 
features of the program. Major objections 
involve (1) limitation of reactors to proven 
types; (2) fuel element guaranties; (3) pat- 
ent protection; (4) third party liability; (5) 
benefits to the domestic industry and power 
development; (6) construction schedule. A 
topical summary of the more pertinent views 
on these points follows: 

(1) Reactor limitation: This subject is 
closely related to the question (6) of the 
extent to which the program will benefit 
United States industry and our own power 
program. 

Thomas H. Johnson, Raytheon Manufac- 
turing Co., Waltham, Mass., observed that 
water reactors offer limited promise and will 
eventually be outmoded, * * * Emphasis 
carries risk that Euratom will become en- 
trenched in outmoded technology. 

R. M. Casper, Allis-Chalmers Manufactur- 
ing Co., Milwaukee, wrote that “way should 
be left open” to include other types of re- 
actors. 

R. C. Roe, Burns & Roe, New York, wrote 
that water reactors are suitable but to pro- 
duce competitive power in United States 
more advanced types must be developed, He 
lamented that program slights role of con- 
sulting engineer. A similar plaint was heard 
from E. V. Sayles, Commonwealth Associates, 
Jackson, Mich. 

Kenneth Kasschau, Alco Products, Inc., 
Schenectady, N. V., observed that benefits 
will be more indirect than direct. “It is 
dificult to see,” Kasschau wrote, “how sys- 
tems as inefficient as water reactors will be 
able to develop low enough fuel costs to off- 
set built-in headwind of the high capital 
costs in this country.” 

A, B. Greninger, General Electric Co. gen- 
eral manager at Hanford, warned that there 
is danger that we may expect too much re- 
turn and thus give too prominent a position 
to the Euratom program in domestic plan- 
ning for economic power. * * * Euratom 
does not provide answer to needs of United 
States power program.” 

(2) Fuel element guaranty: This feature 
involves a United States commitment of $90 
million to subsidize over a 10-year period the 
difference between the cost of producing 
power in American-built Euratom reactors 
and the conventional cost. AEC Commis- 
sioner John Floberg estimated in his Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy testimony that 
the subsidy would actually amount to about 
half this sum. 

W. H. Zinn, General Nuclear Engineering 
Corp., Dunedin, Fla., a leading exponent of 
the gas-cooled reactor type, wrote that the 
fuel element guaranty “substitutes AEC 
negotiation for competition in developing 
better elements. * * * It may harm long- 
term development of power. * * * Resem- 
blance to farm-crop subsidies too real for 
comfort.” 

J. R. Stoudt, Gilbert Associates, Reading, 
Pa., commented that “fuel element guaranty 
is desirable but should not be overdone as it 
will destroy incentive for improvement.” 
He predicted that making it work would be 
a formidable problem. Stoudt likewise 
questioned need of spending $50 million (an- 
other United States commitment) for addi- 
tional research on highly developed water 
reactor types. 

R. E. Moser, Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, 
after observing that fuel cycle costs, and 
particularly reprocessing, are key to eco- 
nomic nuclear power, said that AEC’s re- 
cently published information on fuel proc- 
essing costs did not prove to be a basis for 
normal business negotiations in connection 
with the power demonstration program, and 
presumably would be no more suitable for 
Euratom projects. Problem, Moser advised, 
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should be approached from actual conditions 
to be met. 

Hood Worthing, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
Co., Wilmington, Del., suggested that guar- 
anty should cover exposure of fuel elements 
in thermal, not electrical, megawatt days 
“otherwise it may run far longer than in- 
tended.” 

Francis K. McCune, General Electric Co., 
raised question of whether Government com- 
mitment to underwrite commercial war- 
ranties would make fuel fabricator and re- 
actor owner unwilling to assume risks to 
minimize extent of Government liability. 
He also asked what will be the respective 
obligations of the Government, the fuel 
fabricator, and the utility in event of failure, 
and who will settle disputes over whether 
manufacturing errors or improper operations 
caused failures. 

Patrick J. Selak, Kaiser Engineers, Oak- 
land, Calif., wrote that British Government 
is providing form of subsidization relative to 
fuel warranties in reactor proposals of 
British firm permitting a significant differ- 
ential between costs which United States 
firms cannot offer without assuming appre- 
ciable risk. 

David B. Sloan, Gibbs & Hill, New York, 
forecast that additional assistance will be 
necessary to make power competitive. 

Chauncey Starr, Atomics International, 
suggested to the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy that if similar fuel elements guar- 
anties were provided domestic utility indus- 
try, “it is likely they would be encouraged to 
consider further participation in the de- 
velopment of new reactor concepts.” In 
same vein, letter from Cac per of Allis-Chal- 
mers, urged more serious consideration to 
similar Government assistance for the 
domestic program, 

J. S. Fluor, Fluor Corp., Ltd., Los Angeles, 
gave as his opinion that the provision for 
United States reprocessing of fuel from other 
than domestic sources will in essence sub- 
sidize foreign manufacturers. 

(3) Patents and R. & D. information: W. 
E. Kelley, Associated Nucleonics, Inc., Gar- 
den City, observed that the information pro- 
vision “taken literally is requirement that 
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engineering firm would immediately become 
public property within the Community and 
the United States. This is a high 
price to pay for modest immediate profit 
that might result from participation in the 
program since the procedure would reduce 
the possibility of future profit.” 

W. H. Colqhoun, Ebasco Services, New 
York, said the agreement is not clear whether 
United States contractor would be entitled 
to any patent rights resulting from the in- 
ventions conceived during work related to 
the supply of the reactor system if AEC 
should insist on surrender of patent rights 
on the ground that the fuel-element guar- 
anty represents assistance. 

McCune, General Electric, commented that 
program should deal more explicitly with 
rights to proprietary data developed by 
American industry with own funds, and 
program should be administered to give 
utmost freedom of normal commercial nego- 
tiations with utility customers. 

Starr, Atomic International, said infor- 
mation provisions require clarification. In 
effect, the provisions, he wrote, would turn 
over all our privately financed as well as 
Government-financed know-how and tech- 
nology to European manufacturers who then 
would be in a preferred position to com- 
pete with us in the world market with our 
own technology. 

Charles H. Weaver, Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., recommended that R. & D. feature 
should be tied in with fuel cycle in order 
to assure lower eventual fuel costs to the 
utility, but with understanding that United 
States industries are not compelled to 
divulge their own know-how. 
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Casper, Allis-Chalmers, questioned wheth- 
er adequate provision is made to provide 
American industry with technical informa- 
tion developed in joint R. & D. effort. 

Worthing of Du Pont commented that 
memorandum of understanding seems on 
this point to commit United States to full 
and prompt disclosure of results of our work 
on thermonuclear power which may be con- 
trary to desire. 

M. Nielson, of Babcock & Wilcox, New York, 
declared that American manufacturers 
should not be required to divulge private 
know-how. Our R. & D. funds, and Export- 
Import Banks loan funds should be expended 
at home, he wrote, emphasizing that it is 
important that industry participate directly 
in the R. & D. work and not merely be a 
recipient of data developed by others. 

(4) Third-party liability: Nielson, of Bab- 
cock & Wilcox, wrote that solution of third- 
party liability should be pressed. He pointed 
out that British industry in sales abroad 
benefits from some type of Government-in- 
demnity protection, 

McCune of General Electric, which figures 
with Westinghouse to derive the most busi- 
ness from Euratom venture as leading manu- 
facturers of the proven reactor types selected 
for the program, declared, however, that 
until the third-party liability question is 
settled he seriously doubted whether a re- 
sponsible American firm could make a con- 
tract and undertake work unless the con- 
tract provided that the manufacturer would 
not be obligated to make delivery and be 
made whole for costs involved. The prob- 
lem, McCune emphasized, is one requiring 
solution now, not in 1963, the target date 
for the completion of the five plants em- 
braced in the program, a building schedule 
that he further observed may not be possible. 

(5) Completion schedule: Casper of Allis- 
Chalmer, and Kelley of Associated Nucle- 
onics both commented that the 1963 date 
is unrealistic. Nielson of Babcock & Wilcox 
said it would make it impossible from engi- 
neering standpoint to develop something 
new. Worthing of Du Pont wrote that if 
skilled manpower is available, date might be 
relaxed to allow for introduction of other 
reactor types. 

Footnote: It’s too late to be asking ques- 
tions, Joseph V. Santry, Combustion Engi- 
neering, Inc., snapped in his reply to Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy. The docu- 
ments, he declared, do not contain exact 
provisions others would have negotiated but 
on the whole they were designed and drafted 
with the best of intentions. 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I shall not delay the Senate more 
than a very few minutes on this matter 
today. 

At the outset, I wish to pay my re- 
spects and my compliments to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Rhode Island 
Mr. Pastore] for his tremendous pa- 
tience, his great judgment and wisdom 
in the matter, and his sincere determi- 
nation to work out legislation which 
would bring all the various views and 
counterviews together, which has re- 
sulted in the bill which is before us to- 
day. The committee had the coopera- 
tion of other Members, but it was a suc- 
cessful operation, in my judgment, and 
one which is more satisfactory, because 
of the time and effort spent on it. 

The Senator from Rhode Island has 
given a very clear and concise analysis 
of the proposed legislation. 

I did not say anything as to the reso- 
lution, because I thought the few re- 
marks I desired to make I could make 
on the bill. There is some misconcep- 
tion about the bill. I find myself unable 
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to agree with my friend, the senior Sen- 
ator from Idaho [Mr. DWORSHAK] as to 
his understanding of some of the figures. 

I am quite sure—and if I am incor- 
rect the Senator from Rhode Island can 
correct me—that the only direct ex- 
penditure to be called for under the bill 
which we know of at the moment, would 
be the amount of money for research 
and development as a committed, firm 
expenditure. As to that expenditure, 
the other nations in the arrangement in 
Euratom will put up an equal amount, 
an equivalent amount. From that 
standpoint, we should get $2 worth of 
research for every dollar we put up 
in cash. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I am glad to 
yield. , 

Mr. PASTORE. We were given assur- 
ance by the members of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission that the money for re- 
search and development would be spent 
in the United States. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I thank the 
Senator. The Senator is correct. 

The potential expenditure which is 
included in the proposed legislation is 
the $90 million, as a total overall au- 
thorization amount to guarantee that 
the cost of fuel elements will not be over 
a certain figure to the Euratom group, 
and that the life of these fuel elements 
will equal a specified period of time. 
The total authorization may not be ex- 
pended. There is little doubt in my 
mind that some of the money will be 
spent. It will be necessary to spend 
some money, I assume as a matter of 
fact, almost. 

I do not necessarily assume—and I 
think I am objective in this; or I try to 
be, at least—that all the money will be 
spent, by any means, because I think 
that the big bulk of the expenditure 
might be required if the fuel elements 
did not live up to the minimum stand- 
ards of life. I believe the fuel elements 
will eventually live up to those stand- 
ards, and that we will not be called upon 
for delivery on the guaranties on that 
portion of the matter. There is a great 
possibility that we will not be called 
upon for performance on a substantial 
portion of the authorization. 

On the other phases of the cost of the 
matter, not a dollar of American money 
is going into bricks and mortar in these 
plants, and not a dollar is going into 
capital investment in these plants 
abroad, except by way of loans through 
the Export-Import Bank. Those loans 
are to be repaid. Knowing the integrity 
of the countries, we know the loans of 
course will be repaid, barring some un- 
foreseen catastrophe of some sort. 
These are honorable countries and these 
are honorable people with whom we are 
dealing. They are our lifetime friends. 
The loans will be repaid. 

Without speaking further on the mat- 
ter I merely want to say I endorse the 
statement made by the Senator from 
Rhode Island and by the Senator from 
New Mexico. We have threshed these 
things out time and again. There is no 
use in repeating the arguments again 
today. The arguments have already 
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been well stated, and I think the record 
is clear. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I yield to the 
Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. BARRETT. I should like to make 
certain I have a correct understanding of 
the proposal to help these European 
countries develop and build reactors and 
do research work. 

As I understand the statement of the 
Senator from Rhode Island, all the re- 
search work will be carried on in this 
country, but half the money will be put 
up by the other participants? 

Mr. PASTORE. No; I did not say 
that. I said we were given assurance 
that, insofar as the money being ad- 
vanced by the United States is concerned, 
in all probability that money will be spent 
in the United States. There is not a com- 
mitment in that respect, but there is a 
desire to live up to the realism involved. 
Much of the research is being done in the 
United States already. These reactors 
are going to be fabricated in America, 
for the large part. For that reason, 
much of the research and development 
money wil have to be spent in the United 
States. 

Mr. BARRETT. So I understand. 

Mr. PASTORE. Perhaps even some of 
the other money will be spent in the 
United States. 

Mr. BARRETT. Will we have the 
benefit of the research and development 
work done by the other countries? 

Mr. PASTORE. We will. This is 
strictly a cooperative undertaking. 

Mr. BARRETT. The reactors will be 
built in this country and sold to foreign 
countries through loans; will they not? 

Mr. PASTORE. No: The foreign 
countries will use their own money to 
buy the reactors. They will use their 
own money, and borrow $135 million 
from the Export-Import Bank. The re- 
mainder they will have to raise them- 
selves, by loans or contributions. 

Mr. BARRETT. What will our con- 
tribution be, other than research work? 

Mr. PASTORE. First, we are to 
match, over a period of 5 years, $50 mil- 
lion on our part and $50 million on their 
part, for research development. We 
have already authorized $3 million, and 
already have conditionally appropriated 
$3 million: 

Under section 4 of the bill we deal 
with the contingent liability. In some 
instances manufacturers will not be able 
to guarantee up to the optimum the cost 
of the fuel and the performance of the 
fuel. When it becomes necessary for the 
Government itself to guarantee the dif- 
ference, we have authorized negotiations 
to the extent of $90 million to cover that 
phase. However, in every instance the 
executive branch must come back to 
Congress to have the authorization ap- 
proved by the Joint Committee and the 
Congress. 

Mr. BARRETT. That brings me to 
my last question. 

The distinguished senior Senator from 
Iowa was in Wyoming last fall and he 
very kindly spent a little time visiting 
the uranium mines in our State. By 
the way, Wyoming is the second largest 
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producer of uranium in the country to- 
day, and we hope in the foreseeable fu- 
ture that it will become the largest 
producer among the States. 

We learned over the past year that 
there is a great surplus of uranium 
throughout the world—in Canada, Af- 
rica, some places in Europe, and cer- 
tainly in the United States. Inasmuch 
as we are financing this program, I won- 
der if any arrangements have been made 
for the countries which are obtaining 
financial help from us under the Eu- 
ratom program to obtain their uranium 
from us. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is precisely the 
efficacy of this arrangement. We are 
now getting into enriched uranium. We 
are talking about U-235, which is a 
highly enriched development and refine- 
ment of the uranium the Senator is dis- 
cussing. 

These nations will experiment with 
reactors which will utilize not natural 
uranium, which they themselves could 
procure, but enriched uranium, which 
is manufactured in this country and 
with respect to which we have great po- 
tentialities. So in that respect we are 
developing an American market in 
Europe. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. This is the 
only country from which they can get it. 

Mr.PASTORE. That is correct. 

Mr. BARRETT. That was one of the 
questions I had in mind to ask. I knew 
about the U-235, but I was under the 
impression that it could be obtained 
elsewhere than in the United States. 

Mr. PASTORE. England has some 
potentiality. We do not know about 
Russia. I think it is fair to say that 
we have almost a monopoly. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Without doubt, 
Russia can produce U-235. England 
has the capability at the present time 
to produce it if she desires, but in small 
quantities. The practical end result, 
however, is that this is the only place 
in the world—unless those countries are 
going to deal directly with Russia, which 
they have no disposition to do; and I do 
not know that Russia has offered at any 
time to deal with them—where they can 
get U-235 in the quantities they will 
need. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask one further question. 
It seems to me that this is the only out- 
let for the vast supply of uranium which 
is being developed in this country and 
elsewhere throughout the world. If we 
are to continue the search for uranium 
and to produce it, we must find some 
outlet for it. It seems to me that if we 
can find an economic outlet through 
these reactors for the production of 
power 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Let me make 
a suggestion to the Senator from Wyo- 
ming. As the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land has pointed out, this is a partner- 
ship arrangement in which they and we 
join in research and development. They 
join in the construction and operation of 
the plants for power purposes. We have 
every hope that in this program we shall 
learn lessons which will enable us to 
produce more competitive power in this 
country, eventually from uranium 
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sources, so the lessons we learn may not 
only open up that opportunity for the 
increased use of uranium, but we may 
discover the answers to some of the 
power problems we now have, with re- 
spect to which we are unable to compete. 

Mr. BARRETT. I appreciate very 
much everything the Senator has said. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The other 
countries are putting up 50 percent of 
the money for research and development. 

Mr. BARRETT. The Senator has not 
quite answered my question. Does the 
Senator agree with me that there is 
hardly any other outlet for uranium 
through commercial channels, except 
through this method of power develop- 
ment? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. There is no 
outlet for uranium through commercial 
channels, except either in military weap- 
ons or reactors, with the exception, of 
course, of the use of certain isotopes. We 
hope that peaceful uses along that line 
will continue to increase. Some uranium 
oxide is used in ceramics, for coloring 
plates, and things of that kind, but such 
uses represent a very small part in com- 
parison with the other uses. This pro- 
gram offers the major outlet for it. 

Mr. BARRETT. I thank the Senator 
from Iowa and the Senator from Rhode 
Island. I think this is a good bill. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
that is all I have to say about the bill. I 
hope the bill will pass. I think it would 
be of benefit to the United States, not 
only from the standpoint of foreign 
policy, but from the standpoint of the 
reactor program generally, among our- 
selves and our friends, 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, the 
question raised by the Senator from 
Wyoming was covered to a degree in 
the hearings. I ask unanimous consent 
that the testimony appearing on page 
15 of the hearings, in the paragraph 
beginning “the testimony and working 
papers,” be printed in the Recor» at this 
point as a part of my remarks. Also I 
would like to include certain discussions 
in the hearings at pages 251 and 253 
relating to the Sentor’s interest in 
natural uranium sales abroad. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

“The testimony and working papers sub- 
mitted by the Commission during the hear- 
ings indicated that the pressurized water 
and boiling-water reactors had been desig- 
nated by the Commission as proven types, 
and that the Commission had also recom- 
mended the organic moderated type reactor 
for inclusion in the program. By striking 
the word proven and permitting extension 
of the goal for 2 years for 2 reactors, the 
Joint Committee intended that additional 
reactor types might be considered for se- 
lection in the program, as, for example, 
natural uranium—heavy water moderated 
reactors or gas-cooled reactors. It is also 
noted that the United States program in- 
cludes homogeneous type and sodium- 
graphite type reactors now in operation. 
The goal, as modified, would also permit, 
but not require selection of a reactor of 
an existing type but of improved or more 
advanced design after an additional year 
or two. Also, the program could include 
reactors utilizing additional types of fuel 
e.ements. By modifying the definition of 
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joint program in subsection 2 (c) of the 
bill the Joint Committee intended that these 
additional possibilities might be taken into 
consideration by the parties in selecting 
reactors for the joint program.” (From 
p. 15 of Joint Committee report.) 

“Mr. Larson (of Uranium Institute of 
America). * * * So long as this phase of 
the Euratom program is tied to reactors using 
enriched fuels, the United States Atomic 
Energy Commission is necessarily a middle- 
man in the production of those fuels. 

“To the extent that this program will re- 
quire additional fuel for its operation, it is 
assumed that the domestic uranium in- 
dustry will participate in a fair share of 
the supplying of the raw materials that 
go into the program. 

“However, we wish to point to a problem 
inherent in this type of arrangement. That 
problem is the complete reliance on the 
Federal Government as our only customer 
for the sale of the raw material that goes 
to make up these enriched fuels. 

“Such a situation presents a grave ob- 
stacle in the way of the attainment of the 
domestic uranium industry’s goal to free 
itself from dependence upon the United 
States Government as its sole customer. 

“You can readily understand the appre- 
hension of this young and dynamic indus- 
try, growing as it has under the impetus 
of the constructive programs of a benevolent 
government, wanting to take its place among 
the other free enterprises and competitive 
suppliers of fuels being marketed in the 
world today. 

“We understand and appreciate the fact 
that insofar as these agreements are con- 
cerned, the representatives of the Euratom 
countries have specified the general type of 
reactor to be built for their use. 

* . * „ * 


“Mr. RAMEY. * * * The committee, as you 
know, has encouarged the study of natural 
uranium reactors along with enriched fuel 
type reactors. They have also encouraged the 
plutonium recycle concept that would per- 
mit the reactor to start out with slightly 
enriched uranium and then switch over to 
using plutonium as the enrichment and 
thereby use natural uranium from then on, 
both of which concepts are being pursued 
in the Commission's domestic atomic energy 
program. 

“The committee has received a few com- 
ments from industrial equipment concerns, 
pointing out that in the proposed Euratom 
program part of it might very well take ac- 
count of the development of natural uran- 
lum reactors in addition to the more ad- 
yanced enriched type. 

“Chairman DurHAM,. Mr. Weller, do you 
have any statement which you would like 
to make? 

“Mr. WELLER. In connection with Mr. 
Ramey’s statement, it is our position that 
from our viewpoint we would certainly favor 
the development of natural uranium re- 
actors. 

“We do not wish to inject any proposal 
at this point that would tend to delay the 
development as it is now contemplated for 
this first phase of the Euratom program. 

“The opportunity, however, to market 
natural uranium directly to customers 
wherever they may exist in the world and 
which are qualified and licensed to receive 
uranium, is one of the great appeals to the 
domestic industry. 

“Chairman DurHaM. I think it is basic, 
of course, that we have a sound mining- 
development program in this country:” 
(From pp. 251 and 253 of vol. 1 of Joint 
Committee report.) 


Mr. ANDERSON. Finally, the vigor 
with which the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
DworsHak] expressed himself a few min- 
utes ago is evidence of the fact that the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy care- 
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fully considered the bill. This was not 
an arrangement by which the State De- 
partment and the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission shoved something for us to swal- 
low. The Joint Committee spent much 
time on the bill. 

I commend the senior Senator from 
Iowa, whose long experience on the com- 
mittee was very helpful to us. 

I was particularly pleased by the fact 
that the Senator from Idaho stayed with 
his point all the way through, and has 
given notice today that when this sub- 
ject is before us next year he will be on 
hand to see to it that the amounts of 
money are satisfactory, and not exor- 
bitant, and that the interests of the 
United States are protected. I think 
that is the best assurance this Nation 
could have upon the passage of the bill. 
I hope it will soon be passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the “Euratom Cooperation Act of 
1958.” 

Sec. 2. As used in this act 

(a) The Community means the European 
Atomic Energy Community (Euratom). 

(b) The Commission means the Atomic 
Energy Commission, as established by the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended. 

(c) Joint program means the coopera- 
tive program established by the Community 
and the United States and carried out in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of an agreement 
for cooperation entered into pursuant to the 
provisions of section 123 of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, to bring into 
operation in the territory of the members 
of the Community powerplants using nu- 
clear reactors of types selected by the Com- 
mission and the Community, having as a 
goal a total installed capacity of approxi- 
mately 1 million kilowatts of electricity by 
December 31, 1963, except that two reactors 
may be selected to be in operation by De- 
cember 31, 1965. 

(d) All other terms used in this act shall 
have the same meaning as terms described 
in section 11 of the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954, as amended. 

Sec. 3. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the Commission, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of section 261 (a) 
(2) of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended, the sum of $3 million as an initial 
authorization for fiscal year 1959 for use in 
a cooperative program of research and de- 
velopment in connection with the types of 
reactors selected by the Commission and the 
Community under the joint program. The 
Commission may enter into contracts for 
such periods as it deems necessary, but in no 
event to exceed 5 years, for the purpose of 
conducting the research and development 
program authorized by this section: Provided, 
That the Community authorizes an equiva- 
lent amount for use in the cooperative pro- 
gram of research and development. 

SEC. 4. The Commission is authorized, 
within limits of amounts which may here- 
after be authorized to be appropriated in 
accordance with the provisions of section 
261 (a) (2) of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 
as amended, to make guarantee contracts 
which shall in the aggregate not exceed a to- 
tal contingent liability of $90 million de- 
signed to assure that the charges to an 
operator of a reactor constructed under the 
joint program for fabricating, processing, 
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and transporting fuel will be no greater 
than would result under the fuel fabricating 
and fuel life guarantees which the Commis- 
sion shall establish for such reactor. Within 
the limits of such amounts, the Commission 
is authorized to make contracts under this 
section, without regard to the provisions of 
sections 3679 and 3709 of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended, for such periods of 
time as it determines to be necessary: Pro- 
vided, however, That no such contracts may 
extend for a period longer than that neces- 
sary to cover fuel loaded into a reactor con- 
structed under the joint program during the 
first 10 years of the reactor operation or prior 
to December 31, 1973 (or December 31, 1975, 
for not more than two reactors selected un- 
der sec. 2 (c)), whichever is earlier. In 
establishing criteria for the selection of proj- 
ects and in entering into such guarantee con- 
tracts, the Commission shall be guided by, 
but not limited to, the following principles: 

(a) The Commission shall encourage a 
strong and competitive atomic equipment 
manufacturing industry in the United States 
designed to provide diversified sources of sup- 
ply for reactor parts and reactor fuel ele- 
ments under the joint program; 

(b) The guarantee shall be consistent with 
the provisions of this act and of Attachment 
A to the Memorandum of Understanding be- 
tween the Government of the United States 
and the Community, signed in Brussels on 
May 29, 1958, and in Washington, D. C., on 
June 12, 1958, and transmitted to Congress 
on June 23, 1958; 

(c) The Commission shall establish and 
publish minimum levels of fuel element 
cost and life to be guaranteed by the manu- 
facturer as a basis for inviting and evaluat- 
ing proposals. 

(d) The guarantee by the manufacturer 
shall be as favorable as any other guarantee 
offered by the manufacturer for any compar- 
able fuel element within a reasonable time 
period; and 

(e) The Commission shall obtain a royalty- 
free, nonexclusive, irrevocable license for 
governmental purposes to any patents on in- 
ventions or discoveries made or conceived by 
the manufacturer in the course of develop- 
ment or fabrication of fuel elements during 
the period covered by the Commission’s 
guarantee. 

Sec. 5. Pursuant to the provisions of sec- 
tion 54 of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended, there is hereby authorized for sale 
or lease to the Community: 

Thirty thousand kilograms of contained 
uranium 235 

One kilogram of plutonium 
in accordance with the provisions of an 
agreement for cooperation between the Gov- 
ernment of the United States and the Com- 
munity entered into pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section 123 of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended: Provided, That the 
Government of the United States obtains the 
equivalent of a first lien on any such ma- 
terial sold to the Community for which pay- 
ment is not made in full at the time of 
transfer. 

Sec. 6. (a) The Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion is authorized to purchase or other- 
wise acquire from the Community special nu- 
clear material or any interest therein from 
reactors constructed under the joint pro- 
gram in accordance with the terms of an 
agreement for cooperation entered into pur- 
suant to the provisions of section 123 of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended: 
Provided, That neither plutonium nor 
uranium 233 nor any interest therein shall 
be acquired under this section in excess of 
the total quantities authorized by law. The 
Commission is hereby authorized to acquire 
from the Community pursuant to this sec- 
tion up to 4,100 kilograms of plutonium for 
use only for peaceful purposes. 

(b) Any contract made under the pro- 
visions of this section to acquire plutonium 
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or any interest therein may be at such prices 
and for such period of time as the Commis- 
sion may deem necessary: Provided, That 
with respect to plutonium produced in any 
reactor constructed under the joint program, 
no such contract shall be for a period greater 
than 10 years of operation of such reactors 
or December 31, 1973 (or December 31, 1975, 
for not more than two reactors selected un- 
der section 2 (c), whichever is earlier: And 
provided further, That no such contract 
shall provide for compensation or the pay- 
ment of a purchase price in excess of the 
Commission’s established price in effect at 
the time of delivery to the Commission for 
such materials as fuel in a nuclear reactor. 

(e) Any contract made under the provi- 
sions of this section to acquire uranium en- 
riched in the isotope uranium 235 may be at 
such price and for such period of time as the 
Commission may deem necessary: Provided, 
That no such contract shall be for a period 
of time extending beyond the terminal date 
of the agreement for cooperation with the 
Community or provide for the acquisition of 
uranium enriched in the isotope U-235 in ex- 
cess of the quantities of such material that 
have been distributed to the Community by 
the Commission less the quantity consumed 
in the nuclear reactors involved in the joint 
program: And provided further, That no 
such contract shall provide for compensation 
or the payment of a purchase price in ex- 
cess of the Atomic Energy Commission’s es- 
tablished charges for such material in effect 
at the time delivery is made to the Com- 
mission. 

(d) Any contract made under this section 
for the purchase of special nuclear material 
or any interest therein may be made with- 
out regard to the provisions of section 3679 
of the Revised Statutes, as amended. 

(e) Any contract made under this section 
may be made without regard to section 3709 
of the Revised Statutes, as amended, upon 
certification by the Commission that such 
action is necessary in the interest of the 
common defense and security, or upon a 
showing by the Commission that advertising 
is not reasonably practicable. 

Sec. 7. The Government of the United 
States of America shall not be liable for any 
damages or third party liability aris- 
ing out of or resulting from the joint pro- 
gram: Provided, however, That nothing in 
this section shall deprive any person of any 
rights under section 170 of the Atomic En- 
ergy Act of 1954, as amended. The Govern- 
ment of the United States shall take such 
steps as may be necessary, including appro- 
priate disclaimer or indemnity arrangements, 
in order to carry out the provisions of this 
section. 


CONFERRING OF MEDAL ON REAR 
ADM. HYMAN GEORGE RICKOVER, 
UNITED STATES NAVY 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 2438, Senate Joint Resolution 201, to 
authorize the Chairman of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy to confer 
a medal on Rear Adm. Hyman George 
Rickover. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be stated by title for 
the information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A joint reso- 
lution (S. J. Res. 201) to authorize the 
Chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy to confer a medal on 
Rear Adm. Hyman George Rickover, 
United States Navy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the joint resolution? 
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There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the joint reso- 
lution. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
have no statement to make, except to 
say that it is a matter of great satisfac- 
tion to me that 47 other Senators joined 
in the introduction of this joint resolu- 
tion. I think the number would have 
been much greater than 48 if the junior 
Senator from New Mexico had had time 
to confer with more Senators. 

I appreciate the support from both 
sides of the aisle. If the joint resolution 
is passed it will be an indication to the 
young scientists and engineers all over 
the land that America is happy to make 
its contribution and give its recognition 
to those who render unusual service. 

The area of the nuclear-powered sub- 
marine is the one great area in which 
America knows it stands preeminent all 
over the world. So far as we know—and 
we have reason to believe that we do 
know this—nothing anywhere else in the 
world compares with the achievement of 
the nuclear submarine. I hope that if 
the joint resolution is enacted it will be 
regarded by the people in the services 
and by scientists, and engineers every- 
where as evidence that a man who has 
brains, and courage, and sole devotion 
to his country in his heart will always be 
recognized by Congress, and by the peo- 
ple Congress represents. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, Adm. 
Hyman Rickover is an inspiration to all 
of us. He is a great admiral. He is 
one man in this country who has alerted 
us to the need of scientific knowhow and 
the development of atomic power in our 
Nation. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to associate myself with everything 
the distinguished Senator from New 
Mexico has said, and to express the hope 
that the talents of this great man of 
independent judgment and outstanding 
ability will be used to advantage by our 
services, and that he will be retained in 
the service of our country for a long time 
to come. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico is to be congratu- 
lated and commended for giving us an 
opportunity to express our feelings by 
the adoption of the pending resolution. 
It is a resolution in which I am sure 
every Member of the Senate will wish 
to join. The resolution shows particu- 
larly that Congress, too, knows how to 
honor outstanding scientific achieve- 
ment. We always hear it said that only 
in the Soviet Union do scientists receive 
recognition by their government. The 
pending resolution shows in a very prac- 
tical way that we, too, can honor our 
heroes and reward our leaders. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senator from New Mexico is to 
be commended for his work in connec- 
tion with the pending resolution propos- 
ing to confer a medal on Admiral Rick- 
over in recognition of his activities 
through the years. The consideration of 
the resolution by the Senate also shows 
that the Senator from New Mexico is al- 
ways in the forefront of those who wish 
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to give recognition to anyone who exer- 


eises initiative and leadership and out- 


standing ability. 

I have expressed myself on two pre- 
vious occasions on the subject of the 
talents of Admiral Rickover, and I do 
not believe that I should dwell on them 
at length at this time. Admiral Rick- 
over is a dedicated, talented public serv- 
ant. A great injustice has been done to 
him. I particularly appreciate the ac- 
tivities of the Senator from New Mexico 
in behalf of the admiral. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I cer- 
tainly applaud the Senator from New 
Mexico for formalizing this matter and 
bringing it to the attention of the world. 
Most important of all, I believe it is 
necessary to make certain that incentive 
in the public service, whether military 
or civilian, is always recognized. I be- 
lieve that fact is being shown here. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I wish 
to commend the distinguished Senator 
and vice chairman of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy, for initiating the 
resolution now before us. The Senate 
knows full well my views on Admiral 
Rickover. I have had the privilege of 
knowing him since 1949, when I first 
became a member of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy. He has always 
been a dedicated, selfless, and deter- 
mined man in his work. 

In 1953 I had the privilege of appear- 
ing before the Committee on Armed 
Services in his behalf, at a time when 
he, then a captain, had already been 
passed over twice. That meant that he 
would be retired or dismissed from the 
Navy. 

I am pleased that the then Secretary 
of the Navy, Robert B. Anderson, took 
the matter into his own hands and con- 
vened a special board, so that the Ad- 
miral could be promoted. 

What we are doing here today is 
merely giving recognition to the great 
contribution which this remarkable man 
has made to the security of our country 
and to the free world. 

Admiral Rickover has provided leader- 
ship not only in the military atom but 
also in the development of the peaceful 
atom. He is father of the Shippingport 
reactor, the first large-scale civilian 
atomic powerplant in this country. 
This, in itself, is a formidable achieve- 
ment and a great advance for the good of 
the Nation. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I thank the Senator 
for referring to something which other- 
wise might be forgotten. It was the 
Secretary of the Navy, Robert B. Ander- 
son, who intervened in behalf of Admiral 
Rickover. It is significant that Mr. An- 
derson, who is today the Secretary of the 
Treasury, is held in high esteem by 
every Member of Congress. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to associate myself with the distin- 
guished Senator from New Mexico and 
my other colleagues in what has been 
said on this subject. It seems to me it 
is particularly appropriate that the Sen- 
ate take this action at this time. Ad- 
miral Rickover is a great scientist and 
engineer and a dedicated American, who 
has rendered great service to his coun- 
try in many fields, particularly in the 
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atomic submarine field. I believe the 
distinguished Senator from New Mex- 
ico should ask for a yea and nay vote 
on the measure, because I am confident 
every Member of the Senate, on both 
sides of the aisle, would wish to vote in 
favor of the proposal. All of them, I am 
sure, feel deeply that Admiral Rickover 
is entitled to whatever recognition the 
resolution will give him. Certainly it is 
little enough to give him in view of the 
great service he has rendered his coun- 
try. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I wish merely to 
comment on the suggestion of the able 
Senator from Wyoming by saying that, 
because of the pressures at this time on 
the leadership I said I would not take the 
time to call for a yea and nay vote. I 
assure the Senator that I agree with 
him every Member wishes to vote affirm- 
atively on the pending resolution. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, it has been my privilege to 
sit at meetings of the Armed Services 
Committee on two different occasions 
when Admiral Rickover has appeared 
before it. On each occasion I was im- 
pressed by his directness, by his enthu- 
siasm for his work, and by his dedica- 
tion to it. 

A few days ago something was said 
with reference to Admiral Rickover 
which should be mentioned at this time. 
The distinguished Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. FLANDERS] said to me that when 
he visited the plant at Arco, Idaho, and 
spent a few days there, the thing that 
amazed him most was to find lieutenant 
commanders, for example, working un- 
der the direction and supervision of a 
lieutenant junior grade. That was be- 
cause the people around Admiral Rick- 
over become so dedicated and devoted 
to the work they do that they are not 
interested in rank; they are interested 
only in getting the work done. It cer- 
tainly is admirable to find such a man, 
who can display such fine quality of 
leadership as to inspire men to work 
together as a team in such a fine fashion. 
It is another indication of the achieve- 
ment and genius of Admiral Rickover. 
I certainly wish to be associated with 
everything that has been said about him 
today. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, it is an honor to be associated 
with the Members of the Senate who are 
making the proposal now under consid- 
eration. It brings out the fact that 
America has always been defended by 
the spirit of its people. We have great, 
dedicated leaders who instill enthusiasm 
in their subordinates. For that reason, 
it is most important that we should 
thank the distinguished vice chairman of 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
for bringing this matter before us. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
wish to close by pointing to something 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Case] has said. He has stressed the 
teamwork of the admiral and his asso- 
ciates. I hope that the medal will be re- 
garded as recognition of that team work, 
not only in connection with the develop- 
ment of nuclear submarines, but also 
the great peacetime atomic powerplant 
at Shippingport, Pa. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the joint 
resolution. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res, 201) 
was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


AMENDMENT OF TITLE V OF AGRI- 
CULTURAL ACT OF 1949, AS 
AMENDED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the bill (H. R. 10360) to 
amend title V of the Agricultural Act of 
1949, as amended, which was read twice 
by its title. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of H. R. 10360. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, this measure has been cleared with 
the distinguished minority leader. It 
was passed unanimously by the House. 
The bill as passed by the House provides 
for a 2-year extension and a report from 
the Department. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the third reading and 
passage of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr, Presi- 
dent, I move that the vote by which the 
bill was passed he reconsidered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON 
AGING 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar 2426, 
H. R. 9822, to provide for holding a White 
House conference on aging, and for other 
purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
with amendments, on page 6, line 21, 
after the word States“, to insert “in 
January 1961"; and on page 8, at the 
beginning of line 1, to strike out 
“$50,000” and insert “but not less than 
$5,000 nor more than $15,000.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, this is a very important bill. The 
Senator from Rhode Island has asked 
that it be considered at this time. I 
have conferred with the minority leader- 
ship, and they are agreeable to having 
it considered now. I ask the Senator 
som Rhode Island to make the explana- 

on. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, the 
bill provides for a White House con- 
ference on the problems of elderly citi- 
zens. The House bill was amended by 
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the Senate committee to provide for 
holding the conference in January 1961 
and makes a modest appropriation. The 
House bill provided originally $50,000. 
The amount has been reduced by the 
Senate committee to $15,000, but in no 
case is it to be less than $5,000. 

The conference will be rather pano- 
ramic in its scope. It will study all the 
problems of our elderly citizens. The 
bill is an excellent piece of proposed legis- 
lation, and comes before us at an appro- 
priate time. I hope the Senate will act 
favorably upon it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed at this point in the RECORD a 
Statement prepared by the junior Sen- 
ator from Connecticut [Mr. PuRTELL] 
regarding the bill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR PuRTELL 


The Senate has been much concerned espe- 
cially in recent days with educational meas- 
ures to improve the opportunities of youth 
for effective participation in the life of our 
times. We should be equally aware of the 
needs and potentialities of the growing mil- 
lions of middle-aged and older people. They, 
too, should have opportunities to lead lives 
of dignity and purpose. The President has 
said, “Our Nation now must learn to take 
advantage of the full potential of our old 
citizens—their skills, their wisdom, and their 
experience. We need those traits fully as 
much as we need the energy and boldness 
of youth.” 

The problems of the aging touch all as- 
pects of life and only very limited study has 
been given to them. It seems almost in- 
evitable therefore that a bill such as that for 
the White House Conference on Aging 
should be proposed, and I think we may 
learn from the experience with the Confer- 
ence on Education what we may gain from 
such a Conference on Aging. 

Each of the 53 States and Territories in- 
vited to participate in the White House Con- 
ference on Education in 1955 conducted a 
conference program in preparation for the 
national conference. Thirty-five States in 
addition to holding State conferences organ- 
ized community, county, and regional con- 
ferences. Approximately 3,600 of these 
were reported to the Committee for the White 
House Conference on Education. In Illi- 
nois more than 500 community conferences 
were held prior to the conference. In Con- 
necticut the first statewide meeting was fol- 
lowed by six regional meetings in which the 
conclusions of the State conferences were 
discussed. In Iowa it was estimated that 
more than 40,000 persons were involved in 
the preparation for a statewide conference. 

All but 6 of the 53 States and Territories 
applied for conference funds as authorized 
by the act. Although 5 States and 1 Terri- 
tory did not apply for funds, each cooper- 
ated fully and submitted a report. The 
findings of the State and territorial confer- 
ences were released within the States fol- 
lowing the meetings there. 

At local, State, and finally the national 
conference, participants representing wide 
citizen interest discussed thoroughly the fol- 
ee six basic questions affecting educa- 

ion: 

1. What should our schools accomplish? 

2. In what ways can we organize our 
school systems more efficiently and economi- 
cally? 

3. What are our schools building needs? 

4. How can we get enough good teachers? 

5. How can we finance our schools? 
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6. How can we obtain a continuing pub- 
lic interest in education? 

Almost 2,000 persons participated in the 
White House Conference, including repre- 
sentatives of 283 national organizations in 
addition to the delegates designated by the 
States. 

The limited investment of Federal funds 
and personnel in the White House Confer- 
ence brought about the most widespread and 
concerted consideration of their educational 
problems by the people, in the history of this 
country. 

Congress would do well to assure that at 
least as much attention is given to the varied 
and complex needs of our senior citizens as 
has been given to the education needs of 
our youth. The White Conference on Aging 
will lay a sound foundation for the develop- 
ment of programs for older people. This 
legislation has a number of virtues which 
briefly stated are: 

1. The bill recognizes the problems of an 
increasing number of older persons in the 
population and the need for a balanced na- 
tional program with emphasis on the respon- 
sibility of the State and community. 

2. The White House Conference would con- 
vene the best qualified persons in the field 
and provide a forum for discussion of latest 
developments and experience. 

3. The bill makes it possible for each 
State to conduct a conference to define its 
needs and recommendations for considera- 
tion. By providing funds for State confer- 
ences and studies, the bill provides a strong 
incentive to States to give immediate and 
thorough consideration to present and po- 
tential programs. 

4, The White House Conference would pro- 
vide a national forum to translate confer- 
ences, surveys, and studies into action pro- 
grams. 

5. The bill provides a dramatic, “grass- 
roots” medium for calling attention to needs 
and programs, and authorizes funds which 
have been hitherto unavailable for widen- 
ing public awareness of needs and resources 
in the field of aging. 

There are those who may say: “Why do 
we need all this discussion and exploration? 
Raise the income of older people so that 
they can buy the goods and services they 
need.” Income, of course, is basic, but the 
problem is not so simple even if you disre- 
gard the enormous tax burden upon the 
working population. The problems that 
come with age may appear in any aspect of 
living—income, employment, health, hous- 
ing, and civic and social participation. 

The solution does not lie in any one of 
these areas—income or health, or housing— 
but in all of these and the interrelationships 
among them. We must see the field of aging 
whole. There are no quick and easy solu- 
tions. Fortunately we are in no crisis situa- 
tion; all the more reason why we should 
explore and plan to avoid a critical situa- 
tion from the sheer piling up of unmet needs 
as the numbers of our older people increase. 

The goal is the opening up of opportunities 
for varied courses of action, so that each of 
our older citizens can pursue a way of life 
suited to his individual needs and capaci- 
ties. If we continually examine our needs 
and potentials in the field of aging, we will 
continue to advance as individuals, as com- 
munities and as a nation, in this aspect of 
life which touches every family. Passage 
of this legislation will mean that in the next 
2 years, not only the “paid professionals” 
but citizens in every State and many com- 
munities will get together to explore and 
take action to meet the challenge of aging, 
building up finally in the White House Con- 
ference to a truly national expression of the 
goals of our people for living in the later 
years, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the committee amendments 
are agreed to en bloc. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
pena and the bill to be read a third 

ime. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“An act to provide for holding a White 
House Conference on Aging to be called 
by the President of the United States in 
January 1961, to be planned and con- 
ducted by the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare with the assistance 
and cooperation of other departments 
and agencies represented on the Federal 
Council on Aging; to assist the several 
States in conducting similar conferences 
on aging prior to the White House Con- 
ference on Aging; and for related pur- 
poses.“ 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


THE FINANCIAL OUTLOOK 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, in today’s Wall Street Journal, 
appears a very interesting article on the 
financial outlook of the country, written 
by Mr. George Shea. I think all Sen- 
ators, and the general public, as well, will 
be very much interested in reading this 
careful comment. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it may be printed at this point 
in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Wall Street Journal of August 
18, 1958] 


THE OUTLOOK—APPRAISAL OF CURRENT 
TRENDS IN BUSINESS AND FINANCE 
(By George Shea) 

Probably the word most often used nowa- 
days in writings about business or securities 
is inflation. That this Nation is on a tread- 
mill of even more rapid inflation than ex- 
perienced so far in the war and postwar 
periods is an article of faith accepted and 
loudly repeated by all. A unanimity so 
nearly complete—almost as complete, for in- 
stance, as the new-era thinking of 1929 just 
before that year’s stock market crash— 
ought to be examined to see if inflation is 
the major cause of the recent stock market 
boom. 

One example is current talk about the 
rise in stock prices since last winter. Be- 
cause earnings are down sharply from last 
year’s and as yet show few signs of upturn, 
most commentators say flatly that fear of 
inflation lies at the root of the rise. Yet 
there are two reasons for questioning this 
explanation, 

One is the kind of stocks that rose first. 
The advance was led by the utilities, which 
are among the stocks least likely to benefit 
from inflation, and by drug shares, which 
are not traditional inflation hedges. Later 
other groups joined in, but still not those 
regarded as true inflation hedges. For in- 
stance, the steels rose at a time when their 
costs were going up and their selling prices 
weren't, and went up further when the 
price advances came even though these 
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proved to be far smaller than the cost in- 
creases. Steel, in any case, is not a good 
inflation hedge because it is such a univer- 
sally used product that its price advances 
usually run into heavy political as well as 
consumer resistance. Meanwhile, the stocks 
normally sought for protection against in- 
flation, copper, and domestic oil shares, did 
share in the rise, but were laggard until this 
summer. 

The other reason for doubt is that a stock 
market rise almost always precedes a busi- 
ness recovery from recession. Careful studies 
by economists show that such stock price 
advances have in the majority of recessions 
started while business was still on the way 
down, sometimes preceding the start of re- 
covery by half a year or more. Thus it is 
not necessary to cite inflation as the cause 
in this instance, if one accepts the wide- 
spread judgment that the recession is at or 
close to bottom. 

The reason why everyone expects inflation, 
of course, is the rapid increase in the Fed- 
eral deficit. That such governmental red 
ink tends to rot the yalue of the currency 
admits of no discussion or disagreement. 
Furthermore, that our system of govern- 
ment—indeed almost any system of govern- 
ment—has a built-in bias toward deficits 
and inflation is also just about unarguable. 

However, the sizes of deficits do matter. 
Inflations of the most extreme kind, such as 
the one in Germany after World War I, come 
from deficits that double or triple year after 
year. The much milder inflation we have 
suffered in this Nation since World War II 
came principally from deficits that ran above 
$20 billion a year for 5 war years, and above 
$50 billion a year in 3 of those years. The 
current fiscal year’s projected deficit, at $12 
billion, is by no means as big as those war- 
time figures. 

The economic background also makes a 
great difference. In the past year private 
debt has shown very little gain, in contrast 
to the huge increases which helped finance 
the boom of 1955-56. Furthermore, a $12 
billion Federal deficit is less than 3 percent 
-of the Nation’s overall output of goods and 
services. The deficits of the 1930's, which 
mostly varied between $2.6 billion and $4.4 
billion (the sole exception was 1938, when 
the figure fell to $1.2 billion) were propor- 
tionately somewhat larger, ranging around 4 
percent to 5 percent of gross national prod- 
uct. Yet they produced no appreciable in- 
fiation after the initial rebound in the gen- 
eral price level in 1934-35 from the extremely 
low levels of 1932-33. 

One reason why the deficits of the 1930’s 
had so little inflationary effect is that the 
Nation's productive capacity was not being 
used fully. There was room for more pro- 
duction than the market demanded, so that 
price boosts were not needed to stimulate 
the creation of added capacity. 

In contrast, for a good many years after 
World War II there wasn't enough capacity 
here or in the rest of the world to produce 
the goods market demanded. Under such 
conditions price advances were needed to 
stimulate the building of added capacity. 

Today that situation has changed rad- 
ically. The producing rates in steel, copper, 
and aluminum testify to the fact demand is 
now below capacity. And that’s not just 
because of recession. Indications are that 
even after recovery has taken place, there 
will be enough of most goods to go around. 

That's true not only here but abroad. The 
Russian offerings of aluminum, tin, gold, 
and other metals in world markets are often 
given dramatic names such as the “ruble 
war" or the “Communist economic offensive.” 
More probably, the Russians, too, have 
reached the stage where in spite of the needs 
of their people they have too much of some 
primary products. For instance, their 
switch toward missiles from airplanes may 
have helped bring about a surplus of alumi- 
num there just as here. 
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Another factor pointing toward ample 
supplies of goods is the multiplication of 
new products that compete with each other. 
Plastics are being substituted for metals as 
well as for wood in increasing quantities, and 
still other new materials, such as Corning 
Glass’ proceram, threaten to invade old 
fields. 

These conditions have already found re- 
flection in prices, although advances in the 
broad wholesale and consumer indexes gen- 
erally in use, which contain a large element 
of labor cost, have tended to conceal the 
fact. In contrast, the Dow Jones spot price 
index is now, and has been for many months, 
down around 160 percent of its 1925 base 
compared with a 1951 Korean war high of 
almost 225. A Department of Commerce in- 
dex of raw materials prices (not published 
regularly in this paper) has fluctuated in the 
past year between 84 percent and 90 percent 
of its 1947-49 base, down even more from 
its Korean high above 135. The kind of in- 
flation we are experiencing is not a one-way 
street. 


PROTECTION AGAINST THE INTRO- 
DUCTION AND DISSEMINATION 
OF LIVESTOCK DISEASES 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of calendar 2235, 
H. R. 12126. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
12126) to provide further protection 
against the introduction and dissemina- 
tion of livestock diseases, and for other 
purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, with 
amendments, on page 1, line 7, after the 
word “amended,” and insert “(1),” and, 
in line 9, after the word animals,“ to 
insert a semicolon and and (2) by in- 
serting before the period at the end 
thereof a colon and the following: ‘Pro- 
vided, That wild ruminants or swine 
may be imported from any such country 
upon such conditions, including post- 
entry conditions, to be prescribed in im- 
port permits or in regulations, as the 
Secretary may impose for the purpose 
of preventing the dissemination of said 
diseases into or within the United States: 
And provided further, That the subse- 
quent distribution, maintenance, and 
exhibition of such animals in the United 
States shall be limited to zoological 
parks approved by said Secretary as 
meeting such standards as he may by 
regulation prescribe for the purpose of 
preventing the dissemination of said dis- 
eases into or within the United States. 
The Secretary may at any time seize and 
dispose of any such animals which are 
not handled in accordance with the con- 
ditions imposed by him or which are dis- 
tributed to or maintained or exhibited 
at any place in the United States which 
is not then an approved zoological park, 
in such manner as he deems necessary 
for said purpose.“ 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
House bill was reported by the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry with 
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amendments. The only purpose of the 
amendments is to permit the Secretary 
of Agriculture to have all the regulatory 
authority which may be required to pro- 
tect the public health and also to protect 
animal health. 

The House had laid down a strict pro- 
hibition. The testimony before the Sen- 
ate committee revealed that it would be 
better for the Secretary to have powers 
of regulation both on post-entry and 
pre-entry for animals which would be 
featured in zoological parks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendments are agreed 
to. 
The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


EXTENSION OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
SYSTEM TO EX-SERVICEMEN 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
consideration of Calendar No. 2439, 
H. R. 11630. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
11630) to amend title XV of the Social 
Security Act to extend the unemploy- 
ment system to ex-servicemen, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, the bill 
extends to ex-servicemen in the various 
States who have either volunteered for 
military service, or who have been 
drafted into the military service, and 
have been discharged, the same unem- 
Ployment benefits by reason of their 
services in the Armed Forces of our 
country which they would have earned 
had they remained in civilian life and 
been engaged in civilian employment on 
the same basis as their employment in 
the military service. 

It is a matter of simple equity and 
justice to our ex-servicemen that by rea- 
son of their service to their country they 
do not lose the opportunity to qualify 
for unemployment insurance. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to amendment. If there be 
no amendment to be proposed, the ques- 
tion is on the third reading and passage 
of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 
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AMENDMENT OF NAVY RATION 

STATUTE TO PROVIDE FOR SERV- 
ING OF OLEOMARGARINE OR 
MARGARINE 


Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 2300, 
H. R. 912. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
912) to amend the Navy ration statute 
so as to provide for the serving of oleo- 
margarine or margarine. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services with an 
amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Proxmire in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 


IMPROVEMENTS TO CAPITOL 
POWER PLANT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that Calendar 2300, House 
bill 912, be temporarily laid aside, and 
that the Senate now proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar 2395, House bill 
12883, to provide for certain improve- 
ments relating to the Capitol Power Plant 
and its distribution systems. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill (H. 
R. 12883) to provide for certain improve- 
ments relating to the Capitol Power Plant 
and its distribution systems, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Public Works, with amendments, on page 
1, line 9, after the word “new”, to strike 
out “oil burning”, and, on page 2, line 8, 
after the word “fuel,” to strike out oil.“ 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield now to the Senator from 
New Mexico, who will explain the bill. 
In a moment he must leave the Cham- 
ber to attend a conference. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, as the 
Senate knows, considerable construction 
is now proceeding in and about the Cap- 
itol Building, both on the Senate side, 
the House side, and in the centrai part 
of the Capitol Building. 

The pending bill provides the author- 
ity necessary in order to make the nec- 
essary changes at the Capitol Power 
Plant and in the plant’s distribution 
system, to provide heat and refrigera- 
tion for the additional House Office 
Building now under construction, and 
for other improvements now under con- 
struction or authorized by Congress for 
construction, to be performed by the 
Architect of the Capitol, under the direc- 
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tion of the House Office Building Com- 
mission. In other words, the bill, which 
is a House bill, provides the necessary 
legislative authority for the large expan- 
sion of the House facility, the Senate 
facility, and the main section of the 
Capitol Building. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendments, which, without objec- 
tion, will be considered en bloc. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill (H. R. 12883) was read the 
third time and passed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the vote by which 
the bill was passed be reconsidered. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I move 
to lay on the table the motion to re- 
consider. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
to lay on the table the motion to re- 
consider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


AMENDMENT OF NAVY RATION 
STATUTE TO PROVIDE FOR SERV- 
ING OF OLEOMARGARINE OR 
MARGARINE 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I thank the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Winey] for his cooperation 
in connection with our consideration of 
the bill which the Senate has passed 
just now. 

I now move that the Senate resume 
the consideration of Calendar No. 2300, 
House bill 912. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 912) to amend the Navy 
ration statute so as to provide for the 
serving of oleomargarine or margarine, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, with an 
amendment, on page 1, after line 6, to 
strike out: 

Sec. 2. During any period when surplus 
butter stocks are available to the Navy 
through the Commodity Credit Corporation 
no oleomargarine or margarine shall be ac- 
quired for use by the Navy or any branch 
or department thereof, except that limited 
supplies thereof may be acquired for use 
in special overseas areas upon certification 
that the use of butter in such areas would 
be impractical. 


And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 


Sec. 2. Section 6082 of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended by adding the fol- 
lowing new subsection at the end thereof: 

“(d) During any period when surplus but- 
ter stocks are available to the Navy through 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, no oleo- 
margarine or margarine may be acquired for 
use by the Navy, except that limited supplies 
thereof may be acquired for use in special 
operations where the use of butter would 
be impractical, Unused stocks of oleomar- 
garine or margarine so acquired may be uti- 
lized by any means other than by serving 
them as a component of the Navy ration.” 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, when I 
previously objected to consideration of 
the bill, I had not seen a copy of the 
bill or a copy of the report. 
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In amending the bill, the committee 
included the following provision: 

(d) During any period when surplus butter 
stocks are available to the Navy through the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, no oleo- 
margarine or margarine may be acquired 
for use by the Navy, except that limited sup- 
plies thereof may be acquired for use in 
special operations where the use of butter 
would be impractical. Unused stocks of ole- 
omargarine or margarine so acquired may 
be utilized by any means other— 


And I emphasize these words— 


than by serving them as a component of 
the Navy ration. 


I believe that with the inclusion of that 
amendment, the bill should be passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill (H. R. 912) was read the third 
time and passed. 


CONSOLIDATION OF LAWS ADMIN- 
ISTERED BY THE VETERANS’ AD- 
MINISTRATION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of Calendar 2324, 
House bill 9700. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title, for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
9700) to consolidate into one act all of 
the laws administered by the Veterans’ 
Administration, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(H. R. 9700) to consolidate into one act 
all of the laws administered by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, and for other 
purposes, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Finance, with an 
amendment, to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 


TITLE 38—VETERANS’ BENEFITS 


Part Sec. 
I. General provisions 101 
II. General benefits 301 

III. Readjustment and related bene- 
W 1501 

IV. General administrative provi- 
T.. 5 3001 
V. Boards and departments 4001 

VI. Acquisition and disposition of 
eee e 5001 

PART I. GENERAL PROVISIONS 

Chapter Sec. 
— ̃˙— . — pega es ea ee 101 

3. Veterans’ Administration; officers 
and employees 201 

PART Tr. GENERAL BENEFITS 

11. Compensation for  service-con- 
nected disability or death 301 

18. Dependency and indemnity com- 

pensation for service-connected 
V 401 

15. Pension for non-service-connected 

disability or death or for serv- 
6... ae .. Cn ee 501 

17. Hospital, domiciliary, and medi- 
Gal ere 8 601 
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TITLE 38—VeTERANS’ BeNeFITrs—Continued 
PART II, GENERAL BENEFITS—Continued 


Chapter Sec. 
eee. 701 
21. Specially adapted housing for dis- 
abled veterans..........-...... 801 
23. Burial benefits 901 
PART III. READJUSTMENT AN? RELATED 
BENEFITS 
31. Vocational rehabilitation 1501 
33. Education of Korean conflict vet- 
TTT 1601 
35. War orphans’ educational assist- 
. Ce gS SA eee ets 1701 
37. Home, farm, and business loans.. 1801 
39. Automobiles for disabled veterans. 1901 
41. Unemployment benefits for vet- 
Z Sa eda ence 2001 
43. Mustering-out payments 2101 
PART IV. GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE 
PROVISIONS 
51. Applications, effective dates, and 
— — i a aa 3001 
53. Special provisions relating to 
P 3101 
55. Minors, incompetents, and other 
Ca, ee ᷣ ß — 3201 
57. Records and investigations 3301 
59. Agents and attorney 3401 
61. Penal and forfeiture provisions... 3501 
PART V. BOARDS AND DEPARTMENTS 
71. Board of Veterans’ Appeals 4001 
73. Department of Medicine and Sur- 
4 FTT. VLA R E ESA 4101 
75. Veterans’ Canteen Service 4201 
PART VI. ACQUISITION AND DISPOSITION 
OF PROPERTY 
81. Acquisition and operation of hos- 
pital and domiciliary facilities; 
procurement and supply-------- 5001 
83. Acceptance of gifts and bequests.. 5101 
85. Disposition of deceased veterans’ 
personal property 5201 
PART I. GENERAL PROVISIONS 
(20 LO i Ana 101 
3. Veterans’ Administration; officers 
and employees 201 


Chapter 1—General 
Sec. 
101. Definitions. 
102. Dependent parents. 
103. Special provisions relating to marriages. 
104. Approval of educational institutions. 
105. Line of duty and misconduct. 
106. Certain service deemed to be active 
service. 
107. Certain service deemed not to be active 
service. 
108. Seven-year absence presumption of 
death. 
109. Benefits for discharged members of 
allied forces. 
110. Preservation of total disability ratings. 
111. Travel expenses. 


Sec. 101. Definitions 


For the purposes of this title— 

(1) The term Administrator“ means the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs. 

(2) The term “veteran” means a person 
who served in the active military, naval, or 
air service, and who was discharged or re- 
leased therefrom under conditions other than 
dishonorable. 

(3) The term “widow” means (except for 
purposes of ch. 19 of this title) a woman 
who was the wife of a veteran at the time 
of his death, and who lived with him con- 
tinuously from the date of marriage to the 
date of his death (except where there was a 
separation which was due to the misconduct 
of, or procured by, the veteran without the 
fault of the wife) and who has not remarried 
(unless the purported remarriage is void). 

(4) The term “child” means (except for 
purposes of ch. 19 of this tile and sec. 5202 
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(b) of this title) a person who is unmarried 
and— 

(A) who is under the age of 18 years; 

(B) who, before attaining the age of 18 
years, became permanently incapable of self- 
support; or 

(C) who, after attaining the age of 18 
years and until completion of education or 
training (but not after attaining the age of 
21 years), is pursuing a course of instruction 
at an approved educational institution; 
and who is a legitimate child, a legally 
adopted child, a stepchild who is a member 
of a veteran’s household or was a member at 
the time of the veterans’ death, or an illegiti- 
mate child but, as to the alleged father, only 
if acknowledged in writing signed by him, 
or if he has been judicially ordered to con- 
tribute to the child’s support or has been, 
before his death, judicially decreed to be the 
father of such child, or if he is otherwise 
shown by evidence satisfactory to the Ad- 
ministrator to be the father of such child. 

(5) The term “parent” means (except for 
purposes of ch. 19 of this title) a father, a 
mother, a father through adoption, a mother 
through adoption, or an individual who for 
a period of not less than 1 year stood in the 
relationship of a parent to a veteran at any 
time before his entry into active military, 
naval, or air service or if 2 persons stood in 
the relationship of a father or a mother for 
1 year or more, the person who last stood in 
the relationship of father or mother before 
the veteran’s last entry into active military, 
naval, or air service. 

(6) The term “Spanish-American War” 
(A) means the period beginning on April 21, 
1898, and ending on July 4, 1902, (B) in- 
cludes the Philippine Insurrection and the 
Boxer Rebellion, and (C) in the case of a 
veteran who served with the United States 
military forces engaged in hostilities in the 
Moro Province, means the period beginning 
on April 21, 1898, and ending on July 15, 
1903. ; 

(7) The term “World War I” (A) means 
the period beginning on April 6, 1917, and 
ending on November 11, 1918, and (B) in 
the case of a veteran who served with the 
United States military forces in Russia, 
means the period beginning on April 6, 1917, 
and ending on April 1, 1920. 

(8) The term “World War II“ means (ex- 
cept for purposes of chapters 31 and 37 of 
this title) the period beginning on December 
7, 1941, and ending on December 31, 1946. 

(9) The term “Korean conflict” means the 
period beginning on June 27, 1950, and end- 
ing on January 31, 1955. 

(10) The term “Armed Forces” means the 
United States Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
Air Force, and Coast Guard, including the 
Reserve components thereof. 

(11) The term “period of war“ means the 
Spanish-American War, World War I, World 
War II, the Korean conflict, and the period 
beginning on the date of any future declara- 
tion of war by the Congress and ending on a 
date prescribed by Presidential proclamation 
or concurrent resolution of the Congress. 

(12) The term “veteran of any war” 
means any veteran who served in the active 
military, naval, or air service during a period 
of war. 

(13) The term “compensation” means a 
monthly payment made by the Adminis- 
trator to a veteran because of service-con- 
nected disability, or to a widow, child, or 
parent of a veteran because of the service- 
connected death of the veteran occurring 
before January 1, 1957. 

(14) The term “dependency and indem- 
nity compensation” means a monthly pay- 
ment made by the Administrator to a widow, 
child, or parent (A) because of a service- 
connected death occurring after December 
31, 1956, or (B) pursuant to the election of 
a widow, child, or parent, in the case of 
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such a death occurring before January 1, 
1957. 

(15) The term “pension” means a month- 
ly payment made by the Administrator to 
a veteran because of service, age, or non- 
service-connected disability, or to a widow 
or child of a veteran because of the non- 
service-connected death of the veteran. 

(16) The term “service-connected"”’ means, 
with respect to disability or death, that such 
disability was incurred or aggravated, or that 
the death resulted from a disability incurred 
or aggravated, in line of duty in the active 
military, naval, or air service. 

(17) The term “nonservice-connected” 
means, with respect to disability or death, 
that such disability was not incurred or ag- 
gravated, or that the death did not result 
from a disability incurred or aggravated, in 
line of duty in the active military, naval, or 
air service. 

(18) The term “discharge or release” in- 
cludes retirement from the active military, 
naval, or air service. 

(19) The term “State home” means a home 
established by a State (other than a posses- 
sion) for veterans of any war (including the 
Indian Wars) disabled by age, disease, or 
otherwise who by reason of such disability 
are incapable of earning a living. 

(20) The term “State” means each of the 
several States, Territories, and ssions of 
the United States, the District of Columbia, 
and the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 

(21) The term “active duty“ means 

(A) full-time duty in the Armed Forces, 
other than active duty for training; 

(B) full-time duty (other than for train- 
ing purposes) as a commissioned officer of 
the Regular or Reserve Corps of the Public 
Health Service (i) on or after July 29, 1945, 
or (i) before that date under circumstances 
affording entitlement to “full military bene- 
fits” or (iii) at any time, for the purposes 
of chapter 13 of this title; 

(C) full-time duty as a commissioned of- 
ficer of the Coast and Geodetic Survey (i) 
on or after July 29, 1945, or (ii) before that 
date (a) while on transfer to one of the 
Armed Forces, or (b) while, in time of war 
or national emergency declared by the Presi- 
dent, assigned to duty on a project for one 
of the Armed Forces in an area determined 
by the Secretary of Defense to be of immedi- 
ate military hazard, or (c) in the Philippine 
Islands on December 7, 1941, and continu- 
ously in such islands thereafter, or (iii) at 
any time. for the purposes of chapter 13 
of this title; 

(D) service as a cadet at the United States 
Military, Air Force, or Coast Guard Academy, 
or as a midshipman at the United States 
Naval Academy; and 

(E) authorized travel to or from such 
duty or service. 

(22) The term “active duty for training” 
means— 

(A) full-time duty in the Armed Forces 
performed by Reserves for training purposes; 

(B) full-time duty for training purposes 
performed as a commissioned officer of the 
Reserve Corps of the Public Health Service 
(i) on or after July 29, 1945, or (ii) before 
that date under circumstances affording en- 
titlement to “full military benefits“, or (iii) 
at any time, for the purposes of chapter 13 
of this title; 

(C) in the case of members of the Na- 
tional Guard or Air National Guard of any 
State, full-time duty under section 316, 502, 
503, 504, or 505 of title 32, or the prior cor- 
responding provisions of law; and 

(D) authorized travel to or from such 
duty. 

The term does not include duty performed 
as a temporary member of the Coast Guard 
Reserve. 

(23) The term “inactive duty training” 

means— 
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(A) duty (other than full-time duty) pre- 
scribed for Reserves (including commis- 
sioned officers of the Reserve Corps of the 
Public Health Service) by the Secretary con- 
cerned under section 301 of title 37 or any 
other provision of law; and 

(B) special additional duties authorized 
for Reserves (including commissioned officers 
of the Reserve Corps of the Public Health 
Service) by an authority designated by the 
Secretary concerned and performed by them 
on a voluntary basis in connection with the 
prescribed training or maintenance activi- 
ties of the units to which they are assigned. 


In the case of a member of the National 
Guard or Air National Guard of any State, 
such term means duty (other than full-time 
duty) under sections 316, 502, 503, 504, or 
505 of title 32, or the prior corresponding 
provisions of law. Such term does not in- 
clude (i) work or study performed in con- 
nection with correspondence courses, (ii) at- 
tendance at an educational institution in an 
inactive status, or (iii) duty performed as a 
temporary member of the Coast Guard Re- 
serve. 

(24) The term “active military, naval, or 
air service” includes active duty, any period 
of active duty for training during which the 
individual concerned was disabled or died 
from a disease or injury incurred or aggra- 
vated in line of duty, and any period of in- 
active duty training during which the indi- 
vidual concerned was disabled or died from 
an injury incurred or aggravated in line of 
duty. 

(25) The term 
means— 

(A) the Secretary of the Army, with re- 
spect to matters concerning the Army; 

(B) the Secretary of the Navy, with re- 
spect to matters concerning the Navy or the 
Marine Corps; 

(C) the Secretary of the Air Force, with 
respect to matters concerning the Air Force; 

(D) the Secretary of the Treasury, with 
respect to matters concerning the Coast 
Guard; 

(E) the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, with respect to matters con- 
cerning the Public Health Service; and 

(F) the Secretary of Commerce, with re- 
spect to matters concerning the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey. 

(26) The term “Reserves” means members 
of a Reserve component of one of the Armed 
Forces, 

(27) The term Reserve component” 
means, with respect to the Armed Forces— 

(A) the Army Reserve; 

(B) the Naval Reserve; 

(C) the Marine Corps Reserve; 

(D) the Air Force Reserve; 

(E) the Coast Guard Reserve; 

(F) the National Guard of the United 
States; and 

(G) the Air National Guard of the United 
States. 

Sec. 102. Dependent parents 

(a) Dependency of a parent, which may 
arise before or after the death of a veteran, 
shall be determined in accordance with reg- 
ulations prescribed by the Administrator. 

(b) Except for purposes of chapter 33 of 
this title, dependency of a parent shall not 
be denied (1) solely because of remarriage, 
or (2) in any case in any State where the 
monthly income for a mother or father, not 
living together, is not more than $105, or 
where the monthly income for a mother and 
father living together, is not more than $175, 
plus, in either case, $45, for each additional 
member of the family whom the father or 
mother is under a moral or legal obligation 
to support, as determined by the Adminis- 
trator. 

(c) For the purposes of this section in de- 
termining monthly income the Administra- 
tor shall not consider any payments under 
laws administered by the Veterans’ Adminis- 


“Secretary concerned” 
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tration because of disability or death or pay- 
ments of bonus or similar cash gratuity by 
any State based upon service in the Armed 
Forces. 


Sec. 103. Special provisions relating to mar- 
riages 

(a) Whenever, in the consideration of any 
claim filed by a woman as the widow of a 
veteran for gratuitous death benefits under 
laws administered by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, it is established by evidence satis- 
factory to the Administrator that she, with- 
out knowledge of any legal impediment, 
entered into a marriage with such veteran 
which, but for a legal impediment, would 
have been valid, and thereafter cohabitated 
with him for 5 or more years immediately 
before his death, the purported marriage 
shall be deemed to be a valid marriage, but 
only if no claim has been filed by a legal 
widow of such veteran who is found to be 
entitled to such benefits. No duplicate pay- 
ments shall be made by virtue of this sub- 
section. 

(b) Where a widow has been legally mar- 
ried to a veteran more than once, the date 
of original marriage will be used in deter- 
mining whether the statutory requirement 
as to date of marriage has been met. 

(c) In determining whether or not a wo- 
man is or was the wife of a veteran, their 
marriage shall be proven as valid for the 
purposes of all laws administered by the 
Veterans’ Administration according to the 
law of the place where the parties resided 
at the time of the marriage or the law of the 
place where the parties resided when the 
right to benefits accrued. 


Sec. 104. Approval of educational institu- 
tions 


(a) For the purpose of determining 
whether or not benefits are payable under 
this title (except chapter 35 of this title) 
for a child over the age of 18 years and under 
the age of 21 years who is attending a 
school, college, academy, seminary, technical 
institute, university, or other educational in- 
stitution, the Administrator may approve or 
disapprove such educational institutions. 

(b) The Administrator may not approve an 
educational institution under this section 
unless such institution has agreed to report 
to him the termination of attendance of any 
child. If any educational institution fails 
to report any such termination promptly, 
the approval of the Administrator shall be 
withdrawn. 


Sec. 105. Line of duty and misconduct 


(a) An injury or disease incurred during 
active military, naval, or air service will be 
deemed to have been incurred in line of 
duty and not the result of the veteran's own 
misconduct when the person on whose ac- 
count benefits are claimed was, at the time 
the injury was suffered or disease contracted, 
in active military, naval, or air service, 
whether on active duty or on authorized 
leave, unless such injury or disease was the 
result of his own willful misconduct. Vene- 
real disease shall not be presumed to be due 
to willful misconduct if the person in service 
complies with the regulations of the appro- 
priate service department requiring him to 
report and receive treatment for such dis- 
ease. 

(b) The requirement for line of duty will 
not be met if it appears that at the time the 
injury was suffered or disease contracted the 
person on whose account benefits are claimed 
(1) was avoiding duty by deserting the serv- 
ice, or by absenting himself without leave 
materially interfering with the performance 
of military duties; (2) was confined under 
sentence of court-martial involving an un- 
remitted dishonorable discharge; or (3) was 
confined under sentence of a civil court for 
a felony (as determined under the laws of 
the jurisdiction where the person was con- 
victed by such court). 
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Sec. 106. Certain service deemed to be active 
service 


(a) (1) Service as a member of the 
Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps for 90 days 
or more by any woman who before October 1, 
1943, was honorably discharged for disability 
incurred or aggravated in line of duty which 
rendered her physically unfit to perform fur- 
ther service in the Womens’ Army Auxiliary 
Corps or the Women’s Army Corps shall be 
considered active duty for the purposes of all 
laws administered by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. 

(2) Any person entitled to compensation 
or pension by reason of this subsection and 
to employees’ compensation based upon the 
same service under the Federal Employees’ 
Compensation Act must elect which benefit 
she will receive. 

(b) Any person— 

(1) who has applied for enlistment or en- 
rollment in the active military, naval, or air 
service and has been provisionally accepted 
and directed or ordered to report to a place 
for final acceptance into such service; or 

(2) who has been selected or drafted for 
service in the Armed Forces and has reported 
pursuant to the call of his local draft board 
and before rejection; or 

(3) who has been called into the Federal 
service as a member of the National Guard, 
but has not been enrolled for the Federal 
service; and 
who has suffered an injury or contracted a 
disease in line of duty while en route to or 
from, or at, a place for final acceptance or 
entry upon active duty, will, for the pur- 
poses of chapters 11, 13, 19, 21, 31, and 39 of 
this title, and for purposes of determining 
service-connection of a disability under 
chapter 17 of this title, be considered to have 
been on active duty and to have incurred 
such disability in the active military, naval, 
or air service. 

(c) For the purposes of this title, when- 
ever an individual is discharged or released 
after December 31, 1956, from a period of 
active duty he shall be deemed to continue 
on active duty during the period of time 
immediately following the date of such dis- 
charge or release from such duty determined 
by the Secretary concerned to be required for 
him to proceed to his home by the most 
direct route, and in any event, until mid- 
night of the date of such discharge or release. 

(d) For the purpose of this title, any in- 
dividual— 

(1) who, when authorized or required by 
competent authority, assumes an obligation 
to perform active duty for training or in- 
active duty training; and 

(2) who is disabled or dies from an injury 
incurred after December 31, 1956, by him 
while proceeding directly to or returning di- 
rectly from such active duty for training or 
inactive duty training, as the case may be; 
shall be deemed to have been on active duty 
for training or inactive duty training, as the 
case may be, at the time such injury was in- 
curred. In determining whether or not such 
individual was so authorized or required to 
perform such duty, and whether or not he 
was disabled or died from injury so incurred, 
the administrator shall take into account the 
hour on which he began so to proceed or to 
return; the hour on which he was scheduled 
to arrive for, or on which he ceased to per- 
form, such duty; the method of travel em- 
ployed; his itinerary; the manner in which 
the travel was performed; and the immediate 
cause of disability or death. Whenever any 
claim is filed alleging that the claimant is 
entitled to benefits by reason of this subsec- 
tion, the burden of proof shall be on the 
claimant, 

Sec. 107. Certain service deemed not to be 
active service 

(a) Service before July 1, 1946, in the or- 
ganized military forces of the Government of 
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the Commonwealth of the Philippines, while 
such forces were in the service of the Armed 
Forces of the United States pursuant to the 
military order of the President dated July 26, 
1941, including among such military forces 

guerrilla forces under commanders 
appointed, designated, or subsequently rec- 
ognized by the Commander in Chief, South- 
west Pacific Area, or other competent au- 
thority in the Army of the United States, 
shall not be deemed to have been active mili- 
tary, naval, or air service for the purposes of 
any law of the United States conferring 
rights, privileges, or benefits upon any per- 
son by reason of the service of such person or 
the service of any other person in the Armed 
Forces, except benefits under— 

(1) contracts of National Service Life In- 
surance entered into before February 18, 
1946; 

(2) the Missing Persons Act; and 

(3) chapters 11, 13 (except section 412), 

and 23 of this title. 
Payments under such chapters shall be 
made at the rate of one peso for each 
dollar otherwise authorized, and where an- 
nual income is a factor in entitlements to 
benefits, the dollar limitations in the law 
specifying such annual income shall ap- 
ply at the rate of one Philippine peso for 
each dollar. Any payments made before 
February 18, 1946, to any such member 
under such laws conferring rights, bene- 
fits, or privileges shall not be deemed to 
have been invalid by reason of the circum- 
stances that his service was not service 
in the Armed Forces or any component 
thereof within the meaning of any such 
law. 

(b) Service in the Philippine Scouts under 
section 14 of the Armed Forces Voluntary 
Recruitment Act of 1945 shall not be deemed 
to have been active military, naval, or air 
service for the purposes of any of the laws 
administered by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion except— 

(1) with respect to contracts of National 
Service Life Int urance entered into (A) be- 
fore May 27, 1946, (B) under section 620 or 
621 of the National Service Life Insurance 
Act of 1940, or (C) under section 722 of this 
title; and 

(2) chapters 11 and 13 (except section 
412) of this title. 


Payments under such chapters shall be 
made at the rate of one peso for each dollar 
otherwise authorized, and where annual in- 
come is a factor in entitlement to bene- 
fits, the dollar limitations in the law speci- 
fying such annual income shall apply at the 
rate of one Philippine peso for each dollar. 


Sec. 108. Seven-year absence presumption 
of death 


(a) No State law providing for presump- 
tion of death shall be applicable to claims 
for benefits under laws administered by the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

(b) If evidence satisfactory to the Admin- 
istrator is submitted establishing the con- 
tinued and unexplained absence of any indi- 
vidual from his home and family for 7 
or more years, and establishing that after 
diligent search no evidence of his existence 
after the date of disappearance has been 
found or received, the death of such individ- 
ual as of the date of the expiration of 
such period shall be considered as sufficiently 
proved. 

( Except in a suit brought pursuant to 
section 784 of this title, the finding of death 
made by the Administrator shall be final and 
conclusive. 


Sec. 109. Benefits for discharged members of 
allied forces 

(a) (1) In consideration of reciprocal 

services extended to the United States, the 

Administrator, upon request of the proper 

officials of the government of any nation al- 

lied or associated with the United States 
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in World War I (except any nation which 
was an enemy of the United States during 
World War II), or in World War II, may fur- 
nish to discharged members of the armed 
forces of such government, under agreements 
requiring reimbursement in cash of expenses 
so incurred, at such rates and under such 
regulations as the Administrator may pre- 
scribe, medical, surgical, and dental treat- 
ment, hospital care, transportation and 
traveling expenses, prosthetic appliances, 
education, training, or similar benefits au- 
thorized by the laws of such nation for its 
veterans, and services required in extending 
such benefits. Hospitalization in a Veterans’ 
Administration facility shall not be afforded 
under this section, except in emergencies, 
unless there are available beds surplus to the 
needs of veterans of this country. The Ad- 
ministrator may also pay the court costs and 
other expenses incident to the proceedings 
taken for the commitment of such discharged 
members who are mentally incompetent to 
institutions for the care or treatment of the 
insane. 

(2) The Administrator, in carrying out 
the provisions of this subsection, may con- 
tract for necessary services in private, State, 
and other Government hospitals. 

(3) All amounts received by the Veterans’ 
Administration as reimbursement for such 
services shall be credited to the current ap- 
propriation of the Veterans’ Administration 
from which expenditures were made under 
this subsection. 

(b) Persons who served in the active serv- 
ice in the armed forces of any government 
allied with the United States in World War II 
and who at time of entrance into such active 
service were citizens of the United States 
shall, by virtue of such service, and if other- 
wise qualified, be entitled to the benefits of 
chapters 31 and 37 of this title in the same 
manner and to the same extent as veterans 
of World War II are entitled. No such bene- 
fit shall be extended to any person who is 
not a resident of the United States at the 
time of filing claim, or to any person who 
has applied for and received the same or any 
similar benefit from the government in whose 
armed forces he served. 


Sec, 110. Preservation of total disability rat- 
ings 

A rating of total disability or permanent 
total disability which has been made for com- 
pensation, pension, or insurance purposes 
under laws administered by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, and which has been continu- 
ously in force for 20 or more years, shall not 
be reduced thereafter, except upon a show- 
ing that such rating was based on fraud. 


Sec. 111. Travel expenses 


(a) Under regulations prescribed by the 
President, the Administrator may pay the 
actual necessary expense of travel (including 
lodging and subsistence), or in lieu thereof 
an allowance based upon mileage traveled, of 
any person to or from a Veterans’ Administra- 
tion facility or other place in connection with 
vocational rehabilitation, counseling required 
by the Administrator pursuant to chapter 33 
or 35 of this title, or for the purpose of ex- 
amination, treatment, or care. 

(b) Mileage may be paid under this section 
in connection with vocational rehabilitation, 
counseling, or upon termination of examina- 
tion, treatment, or care, before the com- 
pletion of travel. 

(c) When any person entitled to mileage 
under this section requires an attendant 
(other than an employee of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration) in order to perform such travel, 
the attendant may be allowed expenses of 
travel upon the same basis as such person. 

(d) The Administrator may provide for the 
purchase of printed reduced-fare requests 
for use by veterans and their authorized at- 
tendants when traveling at their own ex- 
pense to or from any Veterans’ Administra- 
tion facility. 
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Chapter 3—Veterans’ Administration; officers 
and employees 
Subchapter I— Veterans! Administration 
Section 
201. Veterans’ Administration an independ- 
ent agency. 
202. Seal of the Veterans’ Administration, 


Subchapter II— Administrator of Veterans’ 


Affairs 

210. Appointment and general authority of 
Administrator. 

211. Decisions by Administrator; opinions of 
Attorney General. 

212. Delegation of authority and assignment 
of duties. 

213. Contracts and personal services. 

214. Reports to the Congress. 

215. Publication of laws relating to veterans. 

216. Research by Administrator. 

217. Studies of rehabilitation of disabled 
persons. 

Subchapter IlI—Veterans’ Administration 


regional offices; employees 

230. Central and regional offices. 

231. Placement of employees in military in- 
stallations. 

232. Employment of translators. 

233. Employees’ apparel; school transporta- 
tion; recreational equipment; visual 
exhibits. 

234. Telephone service for medical officers. 


Subchapter I—Veterans’' Administration 


Sec. 201. Veterans’ Administration an inde- 
pendent agency 


The Veterans’ Administration is an inde- 
pendent establishment in the executive 
branch of the Government, especially created 
for or concerned in the administration of laws 
relating to the relief and other benefits pro- 
vided by law for veterans, their dependents, 
and their beneficiaries. 


Sec. 202. Seal of the Veterans’ Administration 


The seal of the Veterans’ Administration 
shall be judicially noticed. Copies of any 
public documents, records, or papers belong- 
ing to or in the files of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, when authenticated by the seal and 
certified by the Administrator or by any em- 
ployee of the Veterans’ Administration to 
whom proper authority shall have been dele- 
gated in writing by the Administrator, shall 
be evidence equal with the originals thereof. 


Subchapter II- Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs 


Sec. 210. Appointment and general authority 
of Administrator 


(a) The Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
is the head of the Veterans’ Administration. 
He is appointed by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. He 
shall receive a salary of $21,000 a year, payable 
monthly. 

(b) The Administrator, under the direc- 
tion of the President, is responsible for the 
proper execution and administration of all 
laws administered by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration and for the control, direction, and 
management of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. Except to the extent inconsistent with 
law, he may consolidate, eliminate, abolish, 
or redistribute the functions of the bureaus, 
agencies, offices, or activities in the Veterans’ 
Administration, create new bureaus, agen- 
cies, offices, or activities therein, and fix the 
functions thereof and the duties and powers 
of their respective executive heads, 

(c) The Administrator has authority to 
make all rules and regulations which are 
necessary or appropriate to carry out the laws 
administered by the Veterans’ Administration 
and are consistent therewith, including regu- 
lations with respect to the nature and ex- 
tent of proofs and evidence and the method 
of taking and furnishing them in order to 
establish the right to benefits under such 
laws, the forms of application by claimants 
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under such laws, the methods of making in- 
vestigations and medical examinations, and 
the manner and form of adjudications and 
awards. 


Sec. 211. Decisions by Administrator; opin- 
ions of Attorney General 

(a) Except as provided in sections 784, 1661, 
1761, and as to matters arising under chapter 
37 of this title, the decisions of the Admin- 
istrator on any question of law or fact con- 
cerning a claim for benefits or payments un- 
der any law administered by the Veterans’ 
Administration shall be final and conclusive 
and no other official or any court of the 
United States shall have power or jurisdiction 
to review any such decision. 

(b) The Administrator may require the 
opinion of the Attorney General on any ques- 
tion of law arising in the administration of 
the Veterans’ Administration. 


Sec. 212. Delegation of authority and assign- 
ment of duties 


(a) The Administrator may assign duties, 
and delegate authority to act and to render 
decisions, with respect to all laws admin- 
istered by the Veterans’ Administration, to 
such officers and employees as he may find 
necessary. Within the limitations of such 
delegations or assignments, all official acts 
and decisions of such officers and employees 
shall have the same force and effect as though 
performed or rendered by the Administrator. 

(b) There shall be included on the tech- 
nical and administrative staff of the Admin- 
istrator such staff officers, experts, inspectors, 
and assistants (including legal assistants), 
as the Administrator may prescribe. 

Sec. 213. Contracts and personal services 

The Administrator may, for purposes of all 
laws administered by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, accept uncompensated services, and 
enter into contracts or agreements with pri- 
vate or public agencies or persons, for such 
necessary services (including personal serv- 
ices) as he may deem practicable. 

Sec. 214. Reports to the Congress 

The Administrator shall make annually, at 
the close of each fiscal year, a report in writ- 
ing to the Congress, giving an account of all 
moneys received and disbursed by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, describing the work 
done, and stating the activities of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration for such fiscal year. 


Sec. 215. Publication of laws relating to vet- 
erans 

The Administrator may compile and pub- 
lish all Federal laws relating to veterans’ re- 
lief, including such laws as are administered 
by the Veterans’ Administration as well as by 
other agencies of the Government, in such 
form as he deems advisable for the purpose of 
making currently available in convenient 
form for the use of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion and full-time representatives of the 
several service organizations an annotated, 
indexed, and cross-referenced statement of 
the laws providing veterans’ relief. The Ad- 
ministrator may maintain such compilation 
on a current basis either by the publication, 
from time to time, of supplementary docu- 
ments or by complete revision of the compila- 
tion. The distribution of the compilation to 
the representatives of the several service or- 
ganizations shall be as determined by the 
Administrator. 

Sec. 216. Research by Administrator 

(a) The Administrator shall conduct re- 
search in the field of prosthesis, prosthetic 
appliances, orthopedic appliances, and sen- 
sory devices. 

(b) In order that the unique investigative 
materials and research data in the possession 
of the Government may result in improved 
prosthetic appliances for all disabled per- 
sons, the Administrator may make available 
to any person the results of his research 
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(c) There is authorized to be appropriated 
annually $1 million to remain available until 
expended, to carry out this section. 


Sec. 217. Studies of rehabilitation of dis- 
abled persons 

(a) The Administrator may make or have 
made studies, investigations, and reports 
relative to the rehabilitation of disabled per- 
sons, the relative abilities, aptitudes, and 
capacities of the several groups of the vari- 
ously handicapped, and how their potenti- 
alities can best be developed and their serv- 


ices best utilized in gainful and suitable“ 


employment, including the rehabilitation 
programs of foreign nations. 

(b) In carrying out this section, the Ad- 
ministrator may cooperate with such public 
and private agencies as he may deem ad- 
visable, and may employ consultants who 
shall receive a reasonable per diem, as pre- 
scribed by the Administrator, for each day 
actually employed, plus necessary travel and 
other expenses. 


Subchapter III—-Veterans' Administration 
Regional Offices; employees 


Sec. 230. Central and regional offices 


(a) The Central Office of the Veterans’ 
Administration shall be in the District of 
Columbia. The Administrator may establish 
such regional offices and such other field 
offices within the United States, its Terri- 
tories, Commonwealths, and possessions, as 
he deems necessary. 

(b) The Administrator may exercise au- 
thority under this section in territory of the 
Republic of the Philippines until June 30, 
1960. 


Sec. 231. Placement of employees in military 
installations 


The Administrator may place officers and 
employees of the Veterans’ Administration 
in such Army, Navy, and Air Force installa- 
tions as may be deemed advisable for 
purpose of adjudicating disability claims of, 
and giving aid and advice to, members of the 
Armed Forces who are about to be discharged 
or released from active military, naval, or 
air service. 


Sec. 232. Employment of translators 


The Administrator may contract for the 
services of translators without regard to 
sections 39, 46, and 50 of title 5, and the 
Classification Act of 1949. 


Sec. 233. Employees’ apparel; school trans- 
portation; recreational equip- 
ment; visual exhibits 

The Administrator, subject to such limita- 
tions as he may prescribe, may— 

(1) furnish and launder such wearing ap- 
parel as may be prescribed for employees in 
the performance of their official duties; 

(2) transport children of Veterans’ Admin- 
istration employees located at isolated sta- 
tions to and from school in available Gov- 
ernment-owned automotive equipment; 

(3) provide recreational facilities, supplies, 
and equipment for the use of patients in 
hospitals, and employees in isolated instal- 
lations; and 

(4) provide for the preparation, shipment, 
installation, and display of exhibits, photo- 
graphic displays, moving pictures and other 
visual educational information and descrip- 
tive material. 

For the purposes of subparagraph (4), the 

Administrator may purchase or rent equip- 

ment. 

Sec. 234. Telephone service for medical of- 
ficers 

The Administrator may pay for official 
telephone service and rental in the field 
whenever incurred in case of official tele- 
phones for medical officers of the Veterans’ 
Administration where such telephones are 
installed in private residences or private 
apartments or quarters, when authorized 
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under regulations established by the Admin- 
istrator. 
PART II. GENERAL BENEFITS 
Chapter Sec. 
11. Compensation for service-connected 
disability or deatg 301 
13. Dependency and indemnity com- 
pensation for service-connected 
E a AAE r E aS 
15. Pension for non-service-connected 
disability or death or for service 
17. Hospital, domiciliary, and medical 


19. Insurance 
21. Specially adapted housing for dis- 

abled veterans .-.=--. -ne eene 
23. Burial benefits 


Chapter 11—Compensation for service-con- 
nected disability or death 


Subchapter I—General 


` Definitions. 
Special provisions relating to widows. 
Subchapter Il—Wartime disability 
compensation 
- Basic entitlement. 
. Presumption of sound condition. 
. Presumptions relating to certain dis- 


eases. 

- Presumptions rebuttable. 

Rates of wartime disability compensa- 
tion. 

. Additional compensation for depend- 
ents. 


Subchapter III—Wartime death 
compensation 
Basic entitlement. 
Rates of wartime death compensation. 
Subchapter IV—Peacetime disability 
compensation 


331. Basic entitlement. 

332. Presumption of sound condition. 

333. Presumptions relating to certain dis- 
eases. 

334. Rates of peacetime disability compen- 
sation. 

335. Additional compensation for depend- 
ents. 

336. Conditions under which wartime rates 
payable. 
Subchapter V—Peacetime death 

compensation 
341. Basic entitlement. 


342. 
343. 


Rates of peacetime death compensation. 
Conditions under which wartime rates 
payable. 
Subchapter VI—General compensation 
provisions 
351. Benefits for persons disabled by treat- 
ment or vocational rehabilitation. 


352. Persons heretofore having a compen- 
sable status. 

353. Aggravation. 

354. Consideration to be accorded time, 
place, and circumstances of service. 

355. Authority for schedule for rating dis- 
abilities. 

356. Minimum rating for arrested tuber- 
culosis. 

357. Combination of certain ratings. 

358. Disappearance. 


Subchapter I—General 
Sec. 301. Definitions 

For the purposes of this chapter— 

(1) The term “veteran” includes a person 
who died in the active military, naval, or air 
service. 

(2) The term “period of war” includes, in 
the case of any veteran— 

(A) any period of service performed by him 
after November 11, 1918, and before July 2, 
1921, if such veteran served in the active 
military, naval, or air service after April 5, 
1917, and before November 12, 1918; and 

(B) any period of continuous service per- 
formed by him after December 31, 1946, and 
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before July 26, 1947, if such period began be- 
fore January 1, 1947. 

(3) The term “chronic disease” includes— 

Anemia, primary 

Arterlosclerosis 

Arthritis 

Atrophy, progressive muscular 

Brain hemorrhage 

Brain thrombosis 

Bronchiectasis 

Caleuli of the kidney, bladder, or gall- 
bladder 

Cardiovascular-renal disease, 
hypertension 

Cirrhosis of the liver 

Coccidioidomycosis 

Diabetes mellitus 

Encephalitis lethargica residuals 

Endocarditis 

Endocrinopathies 

Epilepsies 

Hodgkin's disease 

Leprosy 

Leukemia 

Myasthenia gravis 

Myelitis 

Myocarditis 

Nephritis 

nic diseases of the nervous system 

Osteitis deformans (Paget's disease) 

Osteomalacia 

Palsy, bulbar 

Paralysis agitans 

Psychoses 

Purpura idiopathic, hemorrhagic 

Raynaud's disease 

Sarcoidosis 

Scleroderma 

Sclerosis, amyotrophic lateral 

Sclerosis, multiple 

Syringomyelia 

Thromboangiitis obliterans (Buerger's dis- 
ease) 

Tuberculosis, active 

Tumors, malignant, or of the brain or 
spinal cord or peripheral nerves 

Ulcers, peptic (gastric or duodenal). 


and such other chronic diseases as the Ad- 
ministrator may add to this list; 
(4) The term tropical disease” includes— 
Amebiasis. 
Blackwater fever. 
Cholera. 
Dracontiasis. 


including 


Filiariasis. 
Leishmaniasis, including kala-azar. 


‘Yellow fever. 


and such other tropical diseases as the Ad- 
ministrator may add to this list. 


Sec. 302. Special provisions relating to 
widows 

(a) No compensation shall be paid to the 
widow of a veteran under this chapter un- 
less she was married to him— 

(1) before the expiration of 10 years after 
the termination of the period of service in 
which the injury or disease causing the 
death of the veteran was incurred or aggra- 
vated; or 

(2) for 5 or more years; or 

(3) for any period of time if a child was 
born of the marriage. 

(b) Subsection (a) shall not be applica- 
ble to any widow who, with respect to date 
of marriage, could have qualified as a widow 
for death compensation under any law ad- 
ministered by the Veterans’ Administration 
in effect on December 31, 1957. 
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Subchapter UI—Wartime Disability 
Compensation 


Sec. 310. Basic entitlement 


For disability resulting from personal in- 
jury suffered or disease contracted in line of 
duty, or for aggravation of a preexisting in- 
jury suffered or disease contracted in line 
of duty, in the active military, naval, or air 
service, during a period of war, the United 
States will pay to any veteran thus disabled 
and who was discharged or released under 
conditions other than dishonorable from the 
period of service in which said injury or dis- 
ease was incurred, or preexisting injury or 
disease was aggravated, compensation as 
provided in this subchapter, but no com- 
pensation shall be paid if the disability is 
the result of the veteran's own willful mis- 
conduct. 


Sec. 311. Presumption of sound condition 


For the purposes of section 310 of this 
title, every veteran shall be taken to have 
been in sound condition when examined, ac- 
cepted, and enrolled for service, except as to 
defects, infirmities, or disorders noted at the 
time of the examination, acceptance, and 
enrollment, or where clear and unmistak- 
able evidence demonstates that the injury 
or disease existed before acceptance and en- 
rollment and was not aggravated by such 
service. 


Sec. 312. Presumptions relating to certain 
diseases 


For the purposes of section 310 of this 
title, and subject to the provisions of sec- 
tion 313 of this title, in the case of any 
veteran who served for 90 days or more 
during a period of war— 

(1) achronic disease becoming manifest to 
a degree of 10 percent or more within 1 year 
from the date of separation from such serv- 
ice; 

(2) a tropical disease, and the resultant 
disorders or disease originating because of 
therapy, administered in connection with 
such disoases, or as a preventative thereof, 
becoming manifest to a degree of 10 percent 
or more within 1 year from the date of sep- 
aration from such service, or at a time when 
standard or accepted treaties indicate that 
the incubation period thereof commenced 
during such service; 

(3) active tuberculosis disease developing 
a 10 percent degree of disability or more 
within 3 years from the date of separation 
from such service, 

(4) multiple sclerosis developing a 10 per- 
cent degree of disability or more within 2 
years from the date of separation from such 
service; 
shall be considered to have been incurred in 
or aggravated by such service, notwith- 
standing there is no record of evidence of 
such disease during the period of service. 


Sec. 313. Presumptions rebuttable 


(a) Where there is affirmative evidence to 
the contrary, or evidence to establish that 
an intercurrent injury or disease which is a 
recognized cause of any of the diseases with- 
in the purview of section 312 of this title, 
has been suffered between the date of sepa- 
ration from service and the onset of any 
such diseases, or the disability is due to the 
veteran’s own willful misconduct, service- 
connection pursuant to section 312 of this 
title will not be in order. 

(b) Nothing in section 312 of this title or 
subsection (a) of this section shall be con- 
strued to prevent the granting of service- 
connection for any disease or disorder other- 
wise shown by sound judgment to have been 
incurred in or aggravated by active military, 
naval, or air service. 

Sec. 314. Rates of wartime disability com- 
pensation 

For the purposes of section 310 of this 
title— 
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(a) if and while the disability is rated 
10 percent the monthly compensation shall 
be $19; 

(b) if and while the disability is rated 
20 percent the monthly compensation shall 
be $36; 

(e) if and while the disability is rated 
30 percent the monthly compensation shall 
be $55; 

(d) if and while the disability is rated 
40 percent the monthly compensation shall 
be $73; 

(e) if and while the disability is rated 
50 percent the monthly compensation shall 
be $100; 

(f) if and while the disability is rated 
60 percent the monthly compensation shall 
be $120; 

(g) if and while the disability is rated 
70 percent the monthly compensation shall 
be $140; 

(h) if and while the disability is rated 
80 percent the monthly compensation shall 
be $160; 

(i) if and while the disability is rated 
90 percent the monthly compensation shall 
be $179; 

(j) if and while the disability is rated 
as total the monthly compensation shall be 
$225; 

(xk) if the veteran, as the result of service- 
connected disability, has suffered the ana- 
tomical loss or loss of use of a creative or- 
gan, or 1 foot, or 1 hand, or both buttocks, 
or blindness of 1 eye, having only light per- 
ception, the rate of compensation therefor 
shall be $47 per month Independent of any 
other compensation provided in subsections 
(a) through (j) of this section; and in the 
event of anatomical loss or loss of use of a 
creative organ, or 1 foot, or 1 hand, or both 
buttocks, or blindness of 1 eye, having only 
light perception, in addition to the require- 
ment for any of the rates specified in sub- 
sections (1) through (n) of this section, the 
rate of compensation shall be increased by 
$47 per month for each such loss or loss of 
use, but in no event to exceed $450 per 
month; 

(1) if the veteran, as the result of service- 
connected disability, has suffered the ana- 
tomical loss or loss of use of both hands, or 
both feet, or of 1 hand and 1 foot, or is blind 
in both eyes, with 5/200 visual acuity or less, 
or is permanently bedridden or so helpless as 
to be in need of regular aid and attendance, 
the monthly compensation shall be $309; 

(m) if the veteran, as the result of serv- 
ice-connected disability, has suffered the an- 
atomical loss or loss of two extremities at a 
level, or with complications, preventing nat- 
ural elbow or knee action with prosthesis in 
place, or has suffered blindness in both eyes, 
rendering him so helpless as to be in need of 
regular aid and attendance, the monthly 
compensation shall be $359; 

(n) if the veteran, as the result of service- 
connected disability, has suffered the ana- 
tomical loss of two extremities so near the 
shoulder or hip as to prevent the use of a 
prosthetic appliance or has suffered the ana- 
tomical loss of both eyes, the monthly com- 
pensation shall be $401; 

(o) if the veteran, as the result of service- 
connected disability, has suffered disability 
under conditions which would entitle him to 
2 or more of the rates provided in 1 or more 
subsections (1) through (n) of this sec- 
tion, no condition being considered twice in 
the determination, or has suffered total deaf- 
ness in combination with total blindness 
with 5/200 visual aculty or less, the monthly 
compensation shall be $450; 

(p) in the event the veteran's setvice-con- 
nected disabilities exceed the requirements 
for any of the rates prescribed in this sec- 
tion, the Administrator, in his discretion, 
may allow the next higher rate or an inter- 
mediate rate, but in no event in excess of 
$450; and 
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(q) if the veteran is shown to have had a 
service-connected disability resulting from 
an active tuberculous disease, which disease 
in the judgment of the Administrator has 
reached a condition of complete arrest, the 
monthly compensation shall be not less than 
$67. 


Sec. 315, Additional compensation for de- 
pendents 

(a) Any veteran entitled to compensa- 
tion at the rates provided in section 314 
of this title, and whose disability is rated 
not less than 50 percent, shall be entitled 
to additional compensation for dependents 
in the following monthly amounts: 

(1) In and while rated totally disabled 
and— 

(A) has a wife but no child living, $23; 

(B) has a wife and one child living, $39; 

(C) has a wife and two children living, $50; 

(D) has a wife and three or more children 
living, $62; 

(E) has no wife but one child living, $15; 

(F) has no wife but two children living, 
$27; 

(G) has no wife but three or more children 
living, $39; and 

(H) has a mother or father, either or both 
dependent upon him for support, then, in 
addition to the above amounts, $19 for each 
parent so dependent. 

(2) If and while rated partially disabled, 
but not less than 50 percent, in an amout 
having the same ratio to the amount speci- 
fied in paragraph (1) as the degree of dis- 
ability bears to total disability. The amounts 
payable under this paragraph shall be ad- 
justed upward or downward to the nearest 
dollar, counting 50 cents and over as a 
whole dollar. 

(b) The additional compensation for a 
dependent or dependents provided by this 
section shall not be payable to any veteran 
during any period he is in receipt of an in- 
creased rate of subsistence allowance or edu- 
cation and training allowance on account of 
a dependent or dependents under any other 
law administered by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. 

The veteran may elect to receive which- 
ever is the greater. 


Subchapter III—Wartime Death Compensa- 
tion 
Sec. 321. Basic entitlement 

The surviving widow, child or children, 
and dependent parent or parents of any 
veteran who died before January 1, 1957 
(or after April 30, 1957, under the circum- 
stances described in section 417 (a) of this 
title) as the result of injury or disease in- 
curred in or aggravated by active military, 
naval, or air service, in line of duty, during 
a period of war, shall be entitled to receive 
compensation at the monthly rates specified 
in section 322 of this title. 

Sec. 322. Rates of wartime death compensa- 
tion 

The monthly rates of death compensa- 
tion shall be as follows: 

(1) Widow but no child, $87; 

(2) Widow with one child, $121 (with $29 
for each additional child); 

(3) No widow but one child, $67; 

(4) No widow but two children, 
(equally divided): 

(5) No widow but three children, $122 
(equally divided) (with 823 for each addi- 
tional child, total amount to be equally 
divided) ; j 

(6) Dependent mother or father, $75; 

(T) Dependent mother and father, $40 
each. 

Subchapter IV—Peacetime Disability 
Compensation 
Sec. 331. Basic entitlement 

For disability resulting from personal in- 
jury suffered or disease contracted in line 
of duty, or for aggravation of a preexisting 
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injury suffered or disease contracted in line 
of duty, in the active military, naval, or 
air service, during other than a period of 
war, the United States will pay to any vet- 
eran thus disabled and who was discharged 
or released, under conditions other than dis- 
honorable, from the period of service in which 
said injury or disease was incurred, or pre- 
existing injury or disease was aggravated, 
compensation as provided in this subchap- 
ter but no compensation shall be paid if 
the disability is the result of veteran’s own 
willful misconduct. 


Sec. 332. Presumption of sound condition 


For the purposes of section 331 of this 
title, every person employed in the active 
military, naval, or air service for 6 months 
or more shall be taken to have been in 
sound condition when examined, accepted 
and enrolled for service, except as to de- 
fects, infirmities, or disorders noted at the 
time of the examination, acceptance and en- 
rollment, or where evidence or medical 
judgment is such as to warrant a finding 
that the disease or injury existed before 
acceptance and enrollment. 


Sec. 333. Presumptions relating to certain 
diseases 


(a) For the purposes of section 331 of this 
title, and subject to the provisions of sub- 
section (b) and (c) of this section, any 
veteran who served for 6 months or more 
and contracts a tropical disease or a re- 
sultant disorder or disease originating be- 
cause of therapy administered in connec- 
tion with a tropical disease, or as a preventa- 
tive thereof, shall be deemed to have in- 
curred such disability in the active military, 
naval, or air service when it is shown to 
exist within 1 year after separation from 
active service, or at a time when standard 
and accepted treatises indicate that the in- 
cubation period thereof commenced during 
active service. 

(b) Service-connection shall not be granted 
pursuant to subsection (a), in any case 
where the disease or disorder is shown by 
clear and unmistakable evidence to have had 
its inception before or after active military, 
naval, or air service. 

(c) Nothing in this section shall be con- 
strued to preyent the granting of service- 
connection for any disease or disorder other- 
wise shown by sound judgment to have been 
incurred in or aggravated by active military, 
naval, or air service, 


Sec. 334. Rates of peacetime disability com- 
pensation 


For the purposes of section 331 of this title, 
the compensation payable for the disability 
shail be equal to 80 per centum of the com- 
pensation payable for such disability under 
section 314 of this title, adjusted upward or 
downward to the nearest dollar, counting 
50 cents and over as a whole dollar. 


Sec. 335. Additional compensation for de- 
pendents 

Any veteran entitled to compensation at 
the rates provided in section 334 of this title, 
and whose disability is rated not less than 
50 per centum, shall be entitled to additional 
monthly compensation for dependents equal 
to 80 per centum of the additional compen- 
sation for dependents provided in section 315 
of this title, and subject to the limitations 
thereof. The amounts payable under this 
section shall be adjusted upward or down- 
ward to the nearest dollar, counting 50 cents 
and over as a whole dollar. 


Sec. 336. Conditions under which wartime 
rates payable 

Any veteran otherwise entitled to compen- 
sation under the provisions of this subchap- 
ter shall be entitled to receive the rate of 
compensation provided in sections 314 and 
315 of this title, if the disability of such vet- 
eran resulted from an injury or disease re- 
ceived in line of duty (1) as a direct result 
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of armed conflict, (2) while engaged in ex- 
trahazardous service, including such service 
under conditions simulating war, or (3) after 
December 31, 1946, and before July 26, 1947. 


Subchapter V—Peacetime Death 
Compensation 


Sec. 341. Basic entitlement 


The surviving widow, child or children, and 
dependent parent or parents of any veteran 
who died before January 1, 1957 (or after 
April 30, 1957, under the circumstances de- 
scribed in section 417 (a) of this title), as 
the result of injury or disease incurred in or 
aggravated by active military, naval, or air 
service, in line of duty, during other than a 
period of war, shall be entitled to receive 
compensation as hereinafter provided in this 
subchapter. 


Sec. 342. Rates of peacetime death compen- 
sation 


For the purposes of section 341 of this 
title, the monthly rates of death compensa- 
tion payable shall be equal to 80 per centum 
of the rates prescribed by section 322 of this 
title, adjusted upward or downward to the 
nearest dollar, counting 50 cents and over as 
a whole dollar. 


Sec, 343. Conditions under which wartime 
rates payable 


The dependents of any deceased veteran 
otherwise entitled to compensation under the 
provisions of this subchapter shall be entitled 
to receive the rate of compensation provided 
in section 322 of this title, if the death of 
such veteran resulted from an injury or dis- 
ease received in line of duty (1) as a direct 
result of armed conflict, (2) while engaged 
in extrahazardous service, including such 
service under conditions simulating war, or 
(3) after December 31, 1946, and before July 
26, 1947, or (4) while the United States was 
engaged in any war before April 21, 1898. 


Subchapter VI—General Compensation 
Provisions 
Sec. 351. Benefits for persons disabled by 
treatment or vocational rehabili- 
tation 

Where any veteran shall have suffered an 
injury, or an aggravation of an injury, as the 
result of hospitalization, medical or surgical 
treatment, or the pursuit of a course of voca- 
tional rehabilitation under chapter 31 of this 
title, awarded him under any of the laws ad- 
ministered by the Veterans’ Administration, 
or as a result of having submitted to an ex- 
amination under any such law, and not the 
result of his own willful misconduct, and 
such injury or aggravation results in addi- 
tional disability to or the death of such vet- 
eran, disability or death compensation under 
this chapter and dependency and indemnity 
compensation under chapter 13 of this title 
shall be awarded in the same manner as if 
such disability, aggravation, or death were 
service-connected; except that no benefits 
shall be awarded unless application be made 
therefor within 2 years after such injury or 
aggravation was suffered, or such death oc- 

curred. 


Sec. 352. Persons heretofore having a com- 
pensable status 

The death and disability benefits of this 
chapter shall, notwithstanding the service 
requirements thereof, be granted to persons 
heretofore recognized by law as having a 
compensable status, including persons whose 
claims are based on war or peacetime service 
rendered before April 21, 1898. 
Sec. 353. Aggravation 

A preexisting injury or disease will be con- 
sidered to have been aggravated by active mil- 
itary, naval, or air service, where there is an 
increase in disability during such service, 
unless there is a specific finding that the in- 
crease in disability is due to the natural 
progress of the disease. 
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Sec. 354. Consideration to be accorded time, 
place, and circumstances of serv- 
ice 

(a) The Administrator shall include in the 
regulations pertaining to service-connection 
of disabilities, additional provisions in effect 
requiring that in each case where a veteran 
is seeking service-connection for any disabil- 
ity due consideration shall be given to the 
places, types, and circumstances of his service 
as shown by his service record, the official 
history of each organization in which he 
served, his medical records, and all pertinent 
medical and lay evidence. 

(b) In the case of any veteran who en- 
gaged in combat with the enemy in active 
service with a military, naval, or air organiza- 
tion of the United States during a period of 
war, campaign, or expedition, the Adminis- 
trator shall accept as sufficient proof of serv- 
ice-connection of any disease or injury alleged 
to have been incurred in or aggravated by 
such service satisfactory lay or other evidence 
of service incurrence or aggravation of such 
injury or disease, if consistent with the cir- 
cumstances, conditions, or hardships of such 
service, notwithstanding the fact that there 
is no official record of such incurrence or 
aggravation in such service, and, to that end, 
shall resolve every reasonable doubt in favor 
of the veteran. Service-connection of such 
injury or disease may be rebutted by clear 
and convincing evidence to the contrary. 
The reasons for granting or denying service- 
connection in each case shall be recorded in 
full. 


Sec. 355. Authority for schedule for rating 
disabilities 

The Administrator shall adopt and apply a 
schedule of ratings of reductions in earning 
capacity from specific injuries or combina- 
tion of injuries. The ratings shall be based, 
as far as practicable, upon the average im- 
pairments of earning capacity resulting from 
such injuries in civil occupations. The 
schedule shall be constructed so as to pro- 
vide 10 grades of disability and no more, 
upon which payments of compensation shall 
be based, namely, 10 percent, 20 percent, 30 
percent, 40 percent, 50 percent, 60 percent, 
70 percent, 80 percent, 80 percent, and total, 
100 percent The Administrator shall, from 
time to time, readjust this schedule of rat- 
ings in accordance with experience. 


Sec. 356. Minimum rating for arrested tuber- 
culosis > 

Any veteran shown to have active tuber- 
culosis which is compensable under this 
chapter, who in the judgment of the Ad- 
ministrator has reached a condition of com- 
plete arrest, shall be rated as totally disabled 
for a period of 2 years following such date 
of arrest, as 50 percent disabled for an addi- 
tional period of 4 years, and 30 percent for 
a further 5 years. Following far advanced 
active lesions the permanent rating shall be 
30 percent, and following moderately ad- 
vanced lesions, the permanent rating, after 
11 years, shall be 20 percent, provided there 
is continued disability, dyspnea on exertion, 
impairment of health, and so forth; other- 
wise the rating shall be zero percent. The 
total disability rating herein provided for 
the 2 years following a complete arrest may 
be reduced to 50 percent for failure to follow 
prescribed treatment or to submit to exami- 
nation when requested. This section shall 
not be construed as requiring a reduction of 
compensation authorized under any other 
provision of this chapter. 
Sec. 357. Combination of certain ratings 

The Administrator shall provide for the 
combination of ratings and pay compensa- 
tion at the rates prescribed.in subchapter II 
of this chapter to those veterans who served 
during a period of war and during any other 
time, who have suffered disability in line of 
duty in each period of service. 
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Sec. 358. Disappearance 


Where an incompetent veteran receiving 
compensation under this chapter disappears, 
the Administrator, in his discretion, may pay 
the compensation otherwise payable to the 
veteran to his wife, children, and parents. 
Payments made to a wife, child, or parent 
under the preceding sentence shall not ex- 
ceed the amounts payable to each if the 
veteran had died from service-connected dis- 
ability. 


Chapter 13—Dependency and indemnity 
compensation for service-connected deaths 


Subchapter I—General 
Sec. 
401 Definitions. 
402. Computation of basic pay. 
403. Coverage of members of Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps. 
404. Special provisions relating to widows. 


Subchapter Il—Dependency and Indemnity 
Compensation 
410. Deaths entitling survivors to depend- 
ency and indemnity compensation. 


411. Dependency and indemnity compensa- 
tion to a widow. 

412. Benefits in certain cases of in-service or 
service-connected deaths. 

413. Dependency and indemnity compensa- 
tion to children. 

414. Supplemental dependency and indem- 
nity compensation to children. 

415. Dependency and indemnity compensa- 
tion to parents. 

416. Dependency and indemnity compensa- 
tion in cases of prior deaths. 

417. Restriction on payments under this 
chapter. 
Subchapter III— Certifications 

421. Certifications with respect to basic pay. 

422. Certifications with respect to social-se- 
curity entitlement. 

423. Certifications by Administrator. 


Subchapter I—General 
Sec. 401. Definitions 

As used in this chapter— 

(1) The term “basic pay” means the 
monthly pay prescribed by sections 232 (a), 
232 (e), or 308 of title 37, as may be appro- 
priate, for a member of a uniformed service 
on active duty. 


(2) The term “veteran” includes a person 


who died in the active military, naval, or 


air service. 
Src. 402. Computation of basic pay 


(a) With respect to a veteran who died in 
the active military, naval, or air service, his 
basic pay shall be that prescribed on January 
1, 1957, or on the date of his death (which- 
ever is the later date) for a member of a 
uniformed service on active duty of the same 
rank and years of service as that of the de- 
ceased veteran at the time of his death. 

(b) With respect to a veteran who did not 
die in the active military, naval, or air service, 
his basic pay shall be that prescribed on 
January 1, 1957, or on the date of his death 
(whichever is the later date) for a member 
of a uniformed service on active duty of the 
same rank and years of service as that of the 
deceased veteran— 

(1) at the time of his last discharge or 
release from active duty under conditions 
other than dishonorable; or 

(2) at the time of his discharge or release 
from any period of active duty for training 
or inactive duty training, if his death results 
from service-connected disability incurred 
during such period and if he was not there- 
after discharged or released under conditions 
other than dishonorable from active duty. 

(c) (1) The basic pay of any veteran de- 
scribed in section 106 (b) of this title shall 
be that to which he would have been entitled 
upon final acceptance or entry upon active 
duty. 
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(2) The basic pay of any person not other- 
wise described in this section, but who had 
a compensable status on the date of his 
death under laws administered by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, shall be determined 
by the head of the department under which 
such person performed the services by which 
he obtained such status (taking into consid- 
eration his duties, responsibilities, and years 
of service) and certified to the Administrator. 
For the purposes of this chapter, such per- 
son shall be deemed to have been on active 
duty while performing such services. 


Sec. 403. Coverage of members of Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps 


For the purposes of this chapter and sec- 
tion 722 of this title, annual training duty 
to which ordered for a period of 14 days or 
more by a member of a Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps, and authorized travel to or 
from such duty, shall be deemed to be ac- 
tive military, naval, or air service. The basic 
pay of any such member shall be considered 
to be the monthly pay of a person having 
the rank and years of service of those mem- 
bers of a uniformed service to which such 
member's pay is assimilated. 


Sec. 404. Special provisions 
widows 


No dependency and indemnity compensa- 
tion shall be paid to the widow of a veteran 
dying after December 31, 1956, unless she 
was married to him— 

(1) before the expiration of 15 years after 
the termination of the period of service in 
which the injury or disease causing the death 
of the veteran was incurred or aggravated; or 

(2) for five or more years; or 

(3) for any period of time if a child was 
born of the marriage. 


Subchapter Il—Dependency and Indemnity 
Compensation 


Sec. 410. Deaths entitling survivors to de- 
pendency and indemnity com- 
pensation 

(a) When any veteran dies after Decem- 
ber 31, 1956, from a service-connected or 
compensable disability, the Administrator 
shall pay dependency and indemnity com- 
pensation to his widow, children, and par- 
ents. The standards and criteria for de- 
terming whether or not a disability is sery- 
ice connected shall be those applicable un- 
der chapter 11 of this title. 

(b) Dependency and indemnity compen- 
sation shall not be paid to the widow, chil- 
dren, or parents of any veteran dying after 
December 31, 1956, unless he (1) was dis- 
charged or released under conditions other 
than dishonorable from the period of active 
military, naval, or air service in which the 
disability causing his death was incurred or 
aggravated, or (2) died while in the active 
military, naval, or air service. 


Sec. 411. Dependency and indemnity com- 
pensation to a widow 

(a) Dependency and indemnity compen- 
sation shall be paid to a widow at a monthly 
rate equal to $112 plus 12 percent of the 
basic pay of her deceased husband. 

(b) If there is a widow and two or more 
children below the age of 18 of a deceased 
veteran, and— 

(1) the total of the monthly benefits to 
which such widow and children are (or 
would be, upon the filing of an application) 
entitled on the basis of such deceased vet- 
eran’s status under the laws referred to in 
subsection (d); 
is less than 

(2) the amount described in subsection 
(e); 
then the dependency and indemnity com- 
pensation paid monthly to the widow shall 
be increased by $25 for each such child in 
excess of one; however, the total of increases 
under this subsection shall not exceed the 
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difference between the amounts referred to 
in subparagraphs (1) and (2) of this sub- 
section. 

(c) If the amount determined under sub- 
section (a), after increase (if any) under 
subsection (b), involves a fraction of a dol- 
lar, the amount payable shall be increased 
by the Administrator to the next higher 
dollar. 

(d) The laws referred to in subsection (b) 
(1) are— 

(1) section 412 of this title: 

(2) section 402 of title 42 (including the 
reduction provisions of subsection (a) of 
section 403 of title 42, but without regard 
to the deduction provisions of section 403); 
and 

(3) section 228e of title 45 (including the 
reduction provisions of section 2280-1 (i) 
and 228e (h) of title 45). 

(e) The amount referred to in subsection 
(b) (2) is an amount equal to the total of 
the monthly benefits to which a widow and 
two children of a deceased fully and cur- 
rently insured individual would be entitled 
under section 402 of title 42 (after reduction 
under subsection (a) of section 403 of title 
42 but without regard to deduction provi- 
sions of section 403) if such deceased in- 
dividual’s average monthly wage had been 
$160. 

(f) The amount referred to in subsection 
(b) (1) shall be determined by the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, or the 
Railroad Retirement Board, as the case may 
be, and shall be certified to the Administra- 
tor upon his request. 


Sec. 412. Benefits in certain cases of in-serv- 
ice or service-connected deaths 


In the case of any veteran— 

(1) who dies after December 31, 1956, and 
is not a fully and currently insured individ- 
ual (as defined in section 414 of title 42) 
at the time of his death; and 

(2) whose death occurs— 

(A) While on active duty, active duty for 
training, or inactive duty training; or 

(B) as the result of a service-connected 
disability incurred after September 15, 1940; 
and 

(3) who leaves one or more survivors who 
are not entitled for any month to monthly 
benefits under section 402 of title 42 on the 
basis of his wages and self-employment in- 
come but who would, upon application there- 
for, be entitled to such benefits if he had 
been fully and currently insured at the time 
of his death; 
the Administrator shall pay for such month 
benefits under this section to each such sur- 
vivor in an amount equal to the amount of 
the benefits which would have been paid for 
such month to such survivor under subchap- 
ter II of chapter 7 of title 42, if such vet- 
eran had been both fully and currently in- 
sured at the time of his death and if such 
survivor had filed application therefor on 
the same date on which application for bene- 
fits under this section is filed with the Ad- 
ministrator. 


Sec. 413. Dependency and indemnity com- 
pensation to children 
Whenever there is no widow of a deceased 
veteran entitled to dependency and indem- 
nity compensation, dependency and indem- 
nity compensation shall be paid in equal 
shares to the children of the deceased vet- 
eran at the following monthly rates: 
(1) One child, $70. 
(2) Two children, $100. 
(3) Three children, $130. 
(4) More than 3 children, $130; plus $25 
for each child in excess of 3. 
Sec. 414. Supplemental dependency and in- 
demnity compensation to chil- 
dren 


(a) In the case of a child entitled to de- 
pendency and indemnity compensation who 
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has attained the age of 18 and who, while 
under such age, became permanently incap- 
able of self-support, the dependency and in- 
demnity compensation paid monthly to him 
shall be increased by $25. 

(b) If dependency and indemnity com- 
pensation is payable monthly to a woman as 
a “widow” and there is a child (of her de- 
ceased husband) who has attained the age 
of 18 and who, while under such age, be- 
came permanently incapable of self-support, 
dependency and indemnity compensation 
shall be paid monthly to each such child, 
concurrently with the payment of depend- 
ency and indemnity compensation to the 
widow, in the amount of $70. 

(c) If dependency and indemnity com- 
pensation is payable monthly to a woman as 
a “widow” and there is a child (of her de- 
ceased husband) who has attained the age 
of 18 and who, while under the age of 21, 
is pursuing a course of instruction at an 
educational institution approved under sec- 
tion 104 of this title, dependency and in- 
demnity compensation shall be paid monthly 
to each such child, concurrently with the 
payment of dependency and indemnity com- 
pensation to the widow, in the amount of 
$35. 


Sec. 415. Dependency and indemnity com- 
pensation to parents 

(a) Dependency and indemnity compen- 
sation shall be paid monthly to parents of a 
deceased veteran in the amounts prescribed 
by this section. 

(b) Except as provided in subsection (d), 
if there is only one parent, dependency and 
indemnity compensation shall be paid to 
him at a monthly rate equal to the amount 
under column II of the following table op- 
posite his total annual income as shown in 
column I: 


Column I Column II 


Total annual income 


More 
than 


Equal to or 
— but less than 


$15. 
No amount payable. 


(c) Except as provided in subsection (d), 
if there are two parents, but they are not 
living together, dependency and indemnity 
compensation shall be paid to each at a 
monthly rate equal to the amount under 
column II of the following table opposite the 
total annual income of each as shown in 
column I: 


Column I Column II 


Total annual income 


— — Equal to or 


han— but less than — 


amount payable. 


(d) If there are two parents who are liv- 
ing together, or if a parent has remarried 
and is living with his spouse, dependency 
and indemnity compensation shall be paid 
to each such parent at a monthly rate equal 
to the amount under column II of the fol- 
lowing table opposite the total combined 
annual income of the parents, or of the 
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parent and his spouse, as the case may be, 
as shown in column I: 


Column I Column IT 


Total annual income 


More Equa to or 
than— but less than 


$1,000 $50. 

$1, 000 $1, 350 840. 

81. 350 $1, 700 $30. 

2 700 82. 050 820. 

„ 050 $2, 400 $10. 
$2. 400 — —Uẽ No amount payable. 


(e) The Administrator shall require as a 
condition of granting or continuing de- 
pendency and indemnity compensation to a 
parent that such parent file each year with 
him (on the form prescribed by him) a re- 
port showing the total income which such 
parent expects to receive in that year and 
the total income which such parent received 
in the preceding year. The parent or par- 
ents shall, file with the Administrator a re- 
vised report whenever there is a material 
change in the estimated annual income. 

(f) If the Administrator ascertains that 
there have been overpayments to a parent 
under this section, he shall deduct such over- 
payments (unless waived) from any future 
payments made to such parent under this 
section. 

(g) (1) In determining income under this 
section, all payments of any kind or from 
any source shall be included, except— 

(A) payments of the 6 months’ death 
gratuity; 

(B) donations from public or private re- 
lief or welfare organizations; 

(C) payments under this chapter (except 
sec. 412) and chapter 11 of this title; 

(D) lump-sum death payments under sub- 
chapter II of chapter 7 of title 42; 

(E) payments of bonus or similar cash 
gratuity by any State based upon service in 
the Armed Forces. 

(2) The Administrator may provide by 
regulation for the exclusion from income 
under this section of amounts paid by a 
parent for unusual medical expenses, 


Sec. 416. Dependency and indemnity com- 
pensation in cases of prior deaths 

(a) (1) Any person who is eligible as a 
widow or child for death compensation by 
reason of a death occurring before January 
1, 1957, may receive dependency and indem- 
nity compensation upon application there- 
for. 

(2) Any person who is eligible as a parent, 
or, but for his annual income, would be eli- 
gible as a parent, for death compensation 
by reason of a death occurring before Janu- 
ary 1, 1957, may receive dependency and in- 
demnity compensation upon application 
therefor; however, the annual income limi- 
tations established by section 415 of this 
title shall apply to each such parent. 

(b) (1) Whenever the widow of a veteran 
has been granted dependency and indem- 
nity compensation by reason of this section, 
payments to her and to the children of the 
veteran shall thereafter be made under this 
chapter, and shall not thereafter be made 
to them by reason of the death of the vet- 
eran under (A) other provisions of law ad- 
ministered by the Veterans’ Administration 
providing for the payment of compensation 
or pension, or (B) the Federal Employees’ 
Compensation Act. 

(2) Whenever the child or parent of any 
veteran is granted dependency and indem- 
nity compensation, payments shall not there- 
after be made to such child or parent by 
reason of the death of the veteran under 
(A) other provisions of law administered 
by the Veterans’ Administration providing 
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_ for the payment of compensation or pension, 
or (B) the Federal Employees’ Compensation 
Act. 

(c) If children of a deceased individual are 
receiving death compensation, and all such 
children have not applied for dependency 
and indemnity compensation, (1) depend- 
ency and indemnity compensation paid to 
each child who has applied therefor shall 
not exceed the amounts which would be 
paid if the application had been made by, 
or on behalf of, all such children, and (2) 
benefits paid under other provisions of law 
administered by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion providing for the payment of compen- 
sation or pension, or under the Federal Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Act, to each child 
who has not so applied therefor shall not 
exceed the amounts which would be paid to 
him if no such application had been made. 

(d) If there are two parents of a deceased 
individual eligible for benefits by reason of 
subsection (a), and an application for de- 
pendency and indemnity compensation is 
not made by both parents, (1) dependency 
and indemnity compensation paid to the 
parent who applies therefor shall not exceed 
the amounts which would be paid to him 
if both parents had so applied, and (2) bene- 
fits paid under other provisions of law ad- 
ministered by the Veterans’ Administration 
providing for the payment of compensation, 
or under the Federal Employees’ Compensa- 
tion Act, to the parent who has not so 
applied therefor shall not exceed the 
amounts which would be paid to him if no 
such application had been made. 

(e) (1) Except as provided in paragraphs 
(3) and (4), no person who, on January 1, 
1957, was a principal or contingent bene- 

ficiary of any payments under the Service- 
men's Indemnity Act of 1951 may receive 

any such payments based upon the death 
giving rise to such payments after he has 
been granted dependency and indemnity 
compensation based upon that death. No 
principal or contingent beneficiary who has 
assigned his interest in payments under the 

Servicemen’s Indemnity Act of 1951 after 

June 28, 1956, may receive any payments 

under this chapter based upon the death 

giving rise to such payments until the por- 
tion of the indemnity so assigned is no 
longer payable to any person. 

(2) Where a beneficiary is barred from 
the receipt of payments under the Service- 
men's Indemnity Act of 1951 by virtue of the 
first sentence of paragraph (1), no pay- 
ment of the portion of indemnity in which 
such beneficiary had an interest shall be 
made to any other beneficiary. 

(3) In the case of a child who has applied 
for dependency and indemnity compensa- 
tion pursuant to this section or prior corre- 
sponding provisions of law, and who is or 
becomes a beneficiary under the Service- 
men's Indemnity Act of. 1951 by reason of 
the death giving rise to his eligibility for 
dependency and indemnity compensation, 
the Administrator shall determine and pay 
to such child for each month, or part 
thereof, payments under this chapter or 
under such act, whichever payment he de- 
termines to be the greater amount. 

(4) Notwithstanding paragraph (2), where 
a child receives dependency and indemnity 
compensation under this chapter, and there- 
after dies, the portion of servicemen’s in- 
demnity in which such child had an interest 
may be paid (subject to paragraph (3)) to 
another child of the person by reason of 
whose death such servicemen's indemnity 
was payable. 


Sec. 417. Restriction on payments under this 
chapter 

(a) No dependency and indemnity com- 

pensation shall be paid to the widow, chil- 

dren, or parents of any veteran dying after 

April 30, 1957, having in effect at the time 

of death a policy of United States Govern- 
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ment life insurance or National Service Life 
Insurance under waiver of premiums under 
section 724 of this title, unless waiver of 
premiums on such policy was granted pur- 
suant to the first proviso of section 622 (a) 
of the National Service Life Insurance Act 
of 1940, and the death occurs before the vet- 
eran's return to military jurisdiction or 
within 120 days thereafter. Where depend- 
ency and indemnity compensation is not 
payable by reason of the preceding sentence, 
death compensation may be paid under sec- 
tion 321 or 341 of this title, as applicable. 
(b) No person eligible for dependency and 
indemnity compensation by reason of any 
death occurring after December 31, 1956, 
shall be eligible by reason of such death for 
any payments under (1) provisions of law 
administered by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion providing for the payment of death 
compensation or death pension, or (2) the 
Federal Employees’ Compensation Act. 


Subchapter III— Certifications 


Sec. 421. Certifications with respect to basic 
pay 

(a) The Secretary concerned shall, at the 
request of the Administrator, certify to him 
the basic pay, considering rank or grade and 
cumulative years of service for pay purposes, 
of deceased persons with respect to whose 
deaths applications for benefits are filed 
under this chapter. The certification of the 
Secretary concerned shall be binding upon 
the Administrator. 

(b) Whenever basic pay (as defined in 
section 401 of this title) is increased or de- 
creased, basic pay determined pursuant to 
this chapter shall increase or decrease ac- 
cordingiy. 


Sec, 422. Certifications with respect to social 
security entitlement 


(a) Determinations required by section 
412 of this title (other than a determination 
required by section 412 (2) of this title) as 
to whether any survivor described in section 
412 (3) of this title of a deceased individual 
would be entitled to benefits under section 
402 of title 42 for any month and as to the 
amount of the benefits which would be paid 
for such month, if the deceased veteran had 
been a fully and currently insured individ- 
ual at the time of his death, shall be made 
by the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and shall be certified by him to the 
Administrator upon request of the Admin- 
istrator. 

(b) Upon the basis of estimates made by 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare after consultation with the Admin- 
istrator, the Administrator shall pay to the 
Secretary an amount equal to the costs 
which will be incurred in making determi- 
nations and certifications under subsection 
(a). Such payments shall be made with 
respect to the costs incurred during such 
period (but not shorter than a calendar 
quarter) as the Secretary and the Admin- 
istrator may prescribe. The amount payable 
for any period shall be increased or reduced 
to compensate for any underpayment or 
overpayment, as the case may be, of the 
costs incurred in any preceding period. 

(c) Except with respect to determinations 
made under subsection (a) of this section, 
the Administrator shall prescribe such regu- 
lations as may be necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this section and section 412 of 
this title. 


Sec. 423. Certifications by Administrator 


Whenever the Administrator determines 
on the basis of a claim for benefits filed 
with him that a death occurred under the 
circumstances referred to in section 1476 (a) 
of title 10, or section 321 (b) of title 32, he 
shall certify that fact to the Secretary con- 
cerned. In all other cases, he shall make 
the determination referred to in such sec- 
tion 1476 (a) or 321 (b) at the request of 
the Secretary concerned. 
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Chapter 15—Pension for non-service-con- 
nected disability or death or for service 


Subchapter I—General 


Sec. 

501. Definitions. 

502. Determinations with respect to disabil- 
ity. 

503. Items not considered in determining 
income. 

504. Persons heretofore having a pension- 
able status. 

505. Payment of pension during confinement 
in penal institutions, 

Subchapter Il—Veterans’ Pensions 
Service pension 

Sec. 

510. Confederate forces veterans. 

511. Indian War veterans. 

512. Spanish-American War veterans. 


Non-Service-Connected Disability Pension 


521. Veterans of World War I, World War II, 
or the Korean conflict. 

522. Income limitations. 

523. Combination of ratings. 


Subchapter III— Pensions to Widows and 
Children 


Wars before World War I 


. Widows of Mexican War veterans. 

- Widows of Civil War veterans. 

. Children of Civil War veterans. 

. Widows of Indian War veterans. 

. Children of Indian War veterans. 

. Widows of Spanish-American War vet- 

erans. 

537. Children of Spanish-American War vet- 

erans. 


World War I, World War II, and the 
Korean conflict 


Widows of World War I veterans. 

Children of World War I veterans, 

Widows of World War II or Korean con- 
flict veterans. 5 

Children of World War II or Korean 
conflict veterans. 

545. Income limitations. 


Subchapter IV—Army, Navy, and Air Force 
Medal of Honor Roll 


541. 
542. 
543. 


544. 


Sec. 

560. Medal of honor roll; persons eligible. 
561. Certificate entitling holder to pension. 
562. Special provisions relating to pension. 


Subchapter I—General 
Sec. 501. Definitions. 


For the purposes of this chapter— 

(1) The term “Indian Wars” means the 
campaigns, engagements, and expeditions of 
the United States military forces against 
Indian tribes or nations, service in which has 
been recognized heretofore as pensionable 
service. 

(2) The term “World War I” includes, in 
the case of any veteran, any period of serv- 
ice performed by him after November 11, 
1918, and before July 2, 1921, if such veteran 
served in the active military, naval, or air 
service after April 5, 1917, and before No- 
vember 12, 1918. 

(3) The term “Civil War Veteran” in- 
cludes a person who served in the military 
or naval forces of the Confederate States of 
America during the Civil War, and the term 
“active military or naval service” includes 
active service in those forces. 


Sec. 502. Determinations with respect to dis- 
ability 


(a) For the purposes of this chapter, a 
person shall be considered to be perma- 
nently and totally disabled if he is suffering 
rom 

(1) any disability which is sufficient to 
render it impossible for the average person 
to follow a substantially gainful occupation, 
but only if it is reasonably certain that such 
disability will continue throughout the life 
of the disabled person; or 
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(2) any disease or disorder determined by 
the Administrator to be of such a nature or 
extent as to justify a determination that 
persons suffering therefrom are permanently 
and totally disabled. 

(b) For the purposes of this chapter, a 
person shall be considered to be in need of 
a regular aid and attendance if he is help- 
less or blind, or so nearly helpless or blind 
as to need or require the regular aid and 
attendance of another person. 


Sec. 503. Items not considered in determin- 
ing income 

For the purposes of this chapter, in deter- 
mining annual income, the Administrator 
shall not consider— 

(1) payments under laws administered by 
the Veterans’ Administration because of dis- 
ability or death; 

(2) payments of mustering-out pay; 

(3) payments of the 6 months’ death 
gratuity; 

(4) annuities under chapter 73 of title 10; 

(5) payments of adjusted compensation; 
and 

(6) payments of bonus or similar cash 
gratuity by any State based on service in 
the Armed Forces. 


Sec. 504. Persons heretofore having a pen- 
sionable status 
The pension benefits of subchapters II and 
III of this chapter shall, notwithstanding the 
service requirements of such subchapters, be 
granted to persons heretofore recognized by 
law as having a pensionable status. 


Sec. 505. Payment of pension during con- 
finement in penal institutions 

(a) No pension under public or private 
laws administered by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration shall be paid to or for an indi- 
vidual who has been imprisoned in a Fed- 
eral, State, or local penal institution as a 
result of conviction of a felony or mis- 
demeanor for any part of the period begin- 
ning 61 days after his imprisonment begins 
and ending when his imprisonment ends. 

(b) Where any veteran is disqualified for 
persion for any period solely by reason of 
subsection (a) of this section, the Admin- 
istrator may apportion and pay to his wife 
or children the pension which such veteran 
would receive for that period but for this 
section. 

(c) Where any widow or child of a veteran 
is disqualified for pension for any period 
solely by reason of subsection (a) of this 
section, the Administrator may (1) if the 
widow is so disqualified, pay to the child, or 
children, the pension which would be pay- 
able if there were no such widow or (2) if a 
child is so disqualified, pay to the widow or 
other children, as applicable, the pension 
which would be payable if there were no 
such child, 


Subchapter IIl—Veterans’ Pensions 
Service pension 

Sec. 510. Confederate forces veterans 

The Administrator shall pay to each per- 
son who served in the military or naval 
forces of the Confederate States of America 
during the Civil War a monthly pension in 
the same amounts and subject to the same 
conditions as would have been applicable to 
such person under the laws in effect on De- 
cember 31, 1957, if his service in those forces 
had been service in the military or naval 
service of the United States. 
Sec. 511. Indian War veterans 

(a) The Administrator shall pay to each 
veteran of the Indian Wars who meets the 
service requirements of this section a pen- 
sion at the following monthly rate; 

(1) $101.59; or 

(2) $135.45 if the veteran is in need of 
regular aid and attendance. 
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(b) A veteran meets the service require- 
ments of this section if he served in one of 
the Indian Wars— 

(1) for 30 days or more; or 

(2) for the duration of such Indian War; 
in any military organization, whether or not 
such service was the result of regular muster 
into the service of the United States, if such 
service was under the authority or by the 
approval of the United States or any State. 
Sec. 512, Spanish-American War veterans 

(a) (1) The Administrator shall pay to 
each veteran of the Spanish-American War 
who meets the service requirements of this 
subsection a pension at the following 
monthly rate: 

(A) $101.59; or 

(B) $135.45 if the veteran is in need of 
regular aid and attendance. 

(2) A veteran meets the service require- 
ments of this subsection if he served in the 
active military or naval service— 

(A) for 90 days or more during the Span- 
ish-American War; 

(B) during the Spanish-American War 
and was discharged or released from such 
service for a service-connected disability; or 

(C) for a period of 90 consecutive days or 
more and such period began or ended during 
the Spanish-American War. 

(b) (1) The Administrator shall pay to 
each veteran of the Spanish-American War 
who does not meet the service requirements 
of subsection (a), but who meets the service 
requirements of this subsection, a pension 
at the following monthly rate: 

(A) $67.73; or 

(B) $88.04 if the veteran is in need of 
regular aid and attendance. 

(2) A veteran meets the requirements of 
this subsection if he served in the active 
military or naval service— 

(A) for 70 days or more during the Span- 
ish-American War; or 

(B) for a period of 70 consecutive days or 
more and such period began or ended during 
the Spanish-American War. 


Non-service-connected disability pension 


Sec. 521. Veterans of World War I, World 
War II, or the Korean conflict 

(a) The Administrator shall pay to each 
veteran of World War I, World War II, or the 
Korean conflict, who meets the service re- 
quirements of this section, and who is 
permanently and totally disabled from non- 
service-connected disability not the result of 
the veteran’s willful misconduct or vicious 
habits, a pension at the following monthly 
rate: 

(1) $66.15; or 

(2) $78.75 if (A) the veteran is 65 years 
of age or older, or (B) the veteran has been 
rated as permanently and totally disabled 
for a continuous period of 10 years and he 
has been in receipt of pension throughout 
such period; or 

(3) $135.45 if the veteran is in need of 
regular aid and attendance. 

(b) A veteran meets the service require- 
ments of this section if he seryed in the ac- 
tive military, naval, or air service 

(1) for 90 days or more during either 
World War I, World War II, or the Korean 
conflict; 

(2) during World War I, World War II, or 
the Korean conflict, and was discharged or 
released from such service for a service- 
connected disability; or 

(3) for a period of 90 consecutive days or 
more and such period ended during World 
War I, or began or ended during World 
War II or the Korean conflict. 

Sec. 522. Income limitations 

(a) No pension shall be paid under section 
521 of this title to any unmarried veteran 
whose annual income exceeds $1,400, or to 
any married veteran or any veteran with chil- 
dren whose annual income exceeds $2,700. 
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(b) As a condition of granting or continu- 
ing pension under section 521 of this title, 
the Administrator may require from any vet- 
eran applying for, or in receipt of, pension 
under such sections such information, proofs, 
or evidence as he desires in order to deter- 
mine the anual income of such veteran. 


Sec. 523. Combination of ratings 


(a) The Administrator shall provide that, 
for the purpose of determining whether or 
not a veteran is permanently and totally dis- 
abled, ratings for service-connected disabili- 
ties may be combined with ratings for non- 
service-connected disabilities. 

(b) Where a veteran, by virtue of subsec- 
tion (a), is found to be entitled to a pension 
under section 521 of this title, and is entitled 
to compensation for a service-connected dis- 
ability, the Administrator shall pay him the 
greater benefit. 


Subchapter III— Pensions to Widows and 
Children 


Wars before World War I 
Sec. 531. Widows of Mexican War veterans 


The Administrator shall pay to the widow 
of each veteran of the Mexican War, who 
is on the pension rolls on December 31, 1958, 
under any public law, a pension at the 
monthly rate of $65. 


Sec. 532. Widows of Civil War veterans 


(a) The Administrator shall pay to the 
widow of each Civil War veteran who met the 
service requirements of this section a pen- 
sion at the following monthly rate: 

(1) $40.64 if she is below 70 years of age; or 

(2) $65 if she is 70 years of age or older; 
unless she was the wife of the veteran during 
his service in the Civil War, in which case 
the monthly rate shall be $75. 

(b) If there is a child of the veteran, the 
rate of pension paid to the widow under sub- 
section (a) shall be increased by $8.13 per 
month for each such child. 

(c) A veteran met the service requirements 
of this section if he served for 90 days or more 
in the active military or naval service during 
the Civil War, as heretofore defined under 
public laws administered by the Veterans’ 
Administration, or if he was discharged or 
released from such service upon a surgeon's 
certificate of disability. 

(d) No pension shall be paid to a widow of 
a veteran under this section unless she was 
married to him— 

(1) before June 27, 1905; or 

(2) for 5 or more years; or 

(3) for any period of time if a child was 
born of the marriage. 


Sec. 533. Children of Civil War veterans 


Whenever there is no widow entitled to 
pension under section 532 of this title, the 
Administrator shall pay to the children of 
each Civil War veteran who met the service 
requirements of section 532 of this title a 
pension at the monthly rate of $73.13 for 
one child, plus $8.13 for each additional child, 
with the total amount equally divided. 


Sec. 534. Widows of Indian War veterans 


(a) The Administrator shall pay to the 
widow of each Indian War veteran who met 
the service requirements of section 511 of this 
title a pension at the following monthly rate: 

(1) $40.64 if she is below 70 years of age; 
or 

(2) $65 if she is 70 years of age or older; 
unless she was the wife of the veteran during 
his service in one of the Indian Wars, in 
which case the monthly rate shall be $75. 

(b) If there is a child of the veteran, the 
rate of pension paid to the widow under sub- 
section (a) shall be increased by $8.13 per 
month for each such child. 

(c) No pension shall be paid to a widow of 
a veteran under this section unless she was 
married to him 

(1) before March 4. 1917: or 

(2) for five or more years; or 
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(3) for any period of time if a child was 
born of the marriage. 
Sec. 535. Children of Indian War veterans 

Whenever there is no widow entitled to 
pension under section 534 of this title, the 
Administrator shall pay to the children of 
each Indian War veteran who met the service 
requirements of section 511 of this title a 
pension at the monthly rate of $73.13 for 
one child, plus $8.13 for each additional child, 
with the total amount equally divided. 


Sec. 536. Widows of Spanish-American War 
veterans. 


(a) The Administrator shall pay to the 
widow of each Spanish-American War veteran 
who met the service requirements of section 
512 (a) of this title a pension at the monthly 
rate of $65, unless she was the wife of the 
veteran during his service in the Spanish- 
American War, in which case the monthly 
rate shall be $75. 

(b) If there is a child of the veteran, the 
rate of pension paid to the widow under sub- 
section (a) shall be increased by $8.13 per 
month for each such child. 

(c) No pension shall be paid to a widow of 
a veteran under this section unless she was 
married to him— 

(1) before January 1, 1938; or 

(2) for 5 or more years; or 

(3) for any period of time if a child was 
born of the marriage. 


Sec. 537. Children of Spanish-American War 
veterans 


Whenever there is no widow entitled to 
pension under section 536 of this title, the 
Administrator shall pay to the children of 
each Spanish-American War veteran who 
met the service requirements of section 512 
(a) of this title a pension at the monthly rate 
of $73.13 for one child, plus $8.13 for each 
additional child, with the total amount 
equally divided. 


World War I, World War II, and the Korean 
conflict 


Sec. 541. Widows of World War I veterans 


(a) The Administrator shall pay to the 
widow of each veteran of World War I who 
met the service requirements of section 521 
of this title, or who at the time of his death 
was receiving (or entitled to receive) com- 
pensation or retirement pay based upon a 
service-connected disability, a pension at the 
following monthly rate: 

(1) Widow, no child, $50.49; 

(2) Widow, one child, $63, with $7.56 for 
each additional child. (b) No pension shall 
be paid to a widow of a veteran under this 
section unless she was married to him— 

(1) before December 14, 1944; or 

(2) for 5 or more years; or 

(3) for any period of time if a child was 
born of the marriage. 


Sec. 542. Children of World War I veterans 

(a) Whenever there is no widow entitled 
to pension under section 541 of this title, 
the Administrator shall pay to the children 
of each veteran of World War I who met the 
service requirements of section 521 of this 
title, or who at the time of his death was 
receiving (or entitled to receive) compen- 
sation or retirement pay based upon a sery- 
ice-connected disability, a pension at the fol- 
lowing monthly rate: 

(1) One child, $27.30; 

(2) Two children, $40.95; and 

(3) Three children, $54.60, with $7.56 for 
each additional child. (b) Pension pre- 
scribed by this section shall be paid to eli- 
gible children in equal share. 


Szc. 543. Widows of World War 
Korean conflict veterans 
(a) The Administrator shall pay to the 
widow of each veteran of World War II or 
of the Korean conflict— 
(1) who met the service requirements of 
section 521 of this title, and at the time of 
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his death had a service-connected disability 
for which compensation would have been 
payable if 10 percent or more in degree dis- 
abling; or . 

(2) who, at the time of his death, was re- 
ceiving (or entitled to receive) compensation 
or retirement pay based upon a service- 
connected disability; 
a pension at the rate prescribed by section 
541 of this title for the widow of a veteran 
of World War I. 

(b) No pension shall be paid to a widow of 
a veteran under this section unless she was 
married to him— 

(1) before January 1, 1957, in the case of 
a widow of a veteran of World War II, or 
before February 1, 1965, in the case of a 
widow of a veteran of the Korean conflict; 
or 

(2) for 5 or more years; or 

(3) for any period of time if a child was 
born of the marriage. 


Sec. 544. Children of World War IL or 
Korean conflict veterans 


Whenever there is no widow entitled to 
pension under section 543 of this title, the 
Administrator shall pay to the children of 
each veteran of World War II or of the Ko- 
rean conflict described in paragraph (1) or 
(2) of section 543 (a) of this title a pension 
at the rate prescribed by section 542 of 
this title for the children of a veteran of 
World War I. 


Sec. 545. Income limitations 


(a) No pension shall be paid under sec- 
tions 541-544 of this title to any widow with- 
out child, or to or on account of any child, 
whose annual income exceeds $1,400, or to 
a widow (with a child) whose annual income 
exceeds $2,700. 

(b) Where pension is not payable to a 
widow because of this section, payments to 
children shall be made as though there were 
no widow. 


Subchapter IV—Army, Navy, and Air Force 
Medal of Honor Roll 


Sec. 560. Medal of Honor Roll; persons eli- 
gible 


(a) There shall be in the Department of 
the Army, the Department of the Navy, and 
the Department of the Air Force, respec- 
tively, a roll designated as the “Army, Navy, 
aid Air Force Medal of Honor Roll.” 

(b) Upon written application to the Sec- 
retary concerned, the Secretary shall enter 
and record on such roll the name of each 
surviving person who has served in the 
active military, naval, or air service of the 
United States in any war, who has attained 
the age of 65 years, and who has been 
awarded a medal of honor for having in 
action involving actual conflict with an 
enemy distinguished himself conspicuously 
by gallantry or intrepidity, at the risk of his 
life, above and beyond the call of duty, and 
who was honorably discharged from service 
by muster out, resignation, or otherwise. 

(c) Applications for entry on such roll 
shall be made in the form and under regu- 
lations prescribed by the Secretary con- 
cerned. Proper blanks and instructions shall 
be furnished by the Secretary concerned, 
without charge, upon the request of any 
person claiming the benefits of this sub- 
chapter. 


Sec. 561. Certificate entitling holder to pen- 
sion 


(a) The Secretary concerned shall deter- 
mine whether or not each applicant is en- 
titled to the benefits of this subchapter. 
If the official award of the Medal of Honor 
to the applicant, or the official notice to him 
thereof, shows that the Medal of Honor 
was awarded to the applicant for an act de- 
scribed in section 560 of this title, such 
award or notice shall be sufficient to entitle 
the applicant to special pension under this 
subchapter without further investigation; 
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otherwise, all official correspondence, orders, 
reports, recommendations, requests, and 


other evidence on file in any public office 
or department shall be considered. 

(b) Each person whose name is entered on 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force Medal of 
Honor roll shall be furnished a certificate 
of service and of the act of heroism, gal- 
lantry, bravery, or intrepidity for which the 
medal of honor was awarded, of enrollment 
on such roll, and of his right to special 
pension, 

(c) The Secretary concerned shall deliver 
to the Administrator a certified copy of each 
certificate which he issues under this sub- 
chapter. Such copy shall authorize the Ad- 
ministrator to pay to the person named in 
the certificate the special pension provided 
for in this subchapter. 


Sec. 562. Special provisions relating to pen- 
sion 

(a) The Administrator shall pay monthly 
to each person whose name has been en- 
tered on the Army, Navy, and Air Force 
Medal of Honor roll a special pension at the 
rate of $10, beginning as of the date of 
application therefor under section 580 of 
this title. 

(b) The receipt of special pension shall 
not deprive any person of any other pension 
or other benefit, right, or privilege to which 
he is or may hereafter be entitled under 
any existing or subsequent law. Special 
pension shall be paid in addition to all other 
payments under laws of the United States. 

(c) Special pension shall not be subject to 
any attachment, execution, levy, tax lien, or 
detention under any process whatever. 

(d) If any person has been awarded more 
than one medal of honor, he shall not re- 
ceive more than one special pension. 
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Subchapter I—General 
Sec. 601. Definitions. 

For the purposes of this chapter— 

(1) The term “disability” means a disease, 
injury, or other physical or mental defect. 

(2) The term “veteran of any war" in- 
cludes any veteran of the Indians Wars. 

(3) The term “period of war” includes 
each of the Indian Wars. 

(4) The term “Veterans’ Administration 
facilities” means— 

(A) facilities over which the Administra- 
tor has direct and exclusive jurisdiction; 

(B) Government facilities for which the 
Administrator contracts; and 

(C) private facilities for which the Ad- 
ministrator contracts in order to provide 
hospital care (i) in emergency cases for per- 
sons suffering from service-connected dis- 
abilities or from disabilities for which such 
persons were discharged or released from the 
active military, naval, or air service; (ii) for 
women veterans of any war; or (ili) for vet- 
erans of any war in a Territory, Common- 
wealth, or possession of the United States. 

(5) The term “hospital care” includes 
medical services rendered in the course of 
hospitalization and transportation and in- 
cidental expenses for veterans who are in 
need of treatment for a service-connected 
disability or are unable to defray the ex- 
pense of transportation. 

(6) The term medical services“ includes, 
in addition to medical examination and 
treatment, dental and surgical services, and 
dental appliances, wheelchairs, artificial 
limbs, trusses, and similar appliances, special 
clothing made necessary by the wearing of 
prosthetic appliances, and such other sup- 
plies as the Administrator determines to be 
reasonable and necessary. 

(T) The term “domiciliary care“ includes 
transportation and incidental expenses for 
veterans who are unable to defray the ex- 
pense of transportation. 


Sec, 602. Presumption relating to psychosis 


For the purposes of this chapter, any vet- 
eran of World War II or of the Korean con- 
flict who developed an active psychosis (1) 
within 2 years after his discharge or release 
from the active military, naval, or air serv- 
ice, and (2) before July 26, 1949, in the case 
of a veteran of World War II, or February 1, 
1957, in the case of a veteran of the Korean 
conflict, shall be deemed to have incurred 
such disability in the active military, naval, 
or air service. 


Subchapter II— Hospital or Domiciliary Care 
and Medical Treatment 


Sec. 610. Eligibility for hospital and domi- 
ciliary care 


(a) The Administrator, within the limits 
of Veterans’ Administration facilities, may 
furnish hospital care which he determines is 
needed to— 

(1) a veteran of any war for a service-con- 
nected disability incurred or aggravated dur- 
ing a period of war, or for any other dis- 
ability if such veteran is unable to defray the 
expenses of necessary hospital care; 

(2) a veteran whose discharge or release 
from the active military, naval, or air serv- 
ice was for a disability incurred or aggra- 
vated in line of duty; and 

(3) a person who is in receipt of, or but 
for the receipt of retirement pay would be 
entitled to, disability compensation. 

(b) The Administrator, within the limits 
of Veterans’ Administration facilities, may 
furnish domiciliary care to— 

(1) a veteran who was discharged or re- 
leased from the active military, naval, or air 
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service for a disability incurred or aggravated 
in line of duty, or a person who is in receipt 
of disability compensation, when he is suf- 
fering from a permanent disability or 
tuberculosis or neuropsychiatric ailment and 
is incapacitated from earning a living and 
has no adequate means of support; and 

(2) a veteran of any war who is in need 
of domiciliary care, if he is unable to defray 
the expenses of necessary domiciliary care. 


Sec. 611. Hospitalization during examina- 
tions and’ in emergencies. 


(a) The Administrator may furnish hos- 
pital care incident to physical examinations 
where such examinations are necessary in 
carrying out the provisions of other laws ad- 
ministered by him. 

(b) The Administrator may furnish hos- 
pital care as a humanitarian service in 
emergency cases, but he shall charge for such 
care at rates prescribed by him. 


Sec. 612. Eligibility for medical treatment 


(a) Except as provided in subsection (b), 
the Administrator, within the limits of Vet- 
erans’ Administration facilities, may furnish 
such medical services for a service-connected 
disability as he finds to be reasonably neces- 
sary to a veteran of any war, to a veteran 
discharged or released from the active mili- 
tary, naval, or air service for a disability in- 
curred or aggravated in line of duty, or toa 
person who is in receipt of, or but for the 
receipt of retirement pay would be entitled 
to, disability compensation. Veterans eli- 
gible under this subsection by reason of dis- 
charge or release for disability incurred or 
aggravated in line of duty may also be fur- 
nished medical services for that disability, 
even though it is not a service-connected 
disability for the purposes of this chapter. 

(b) Outpatient dental services and treat- 
ment, and related dental appliances, shall 
be furnished under this section only for a 
dental condition or disability— 

(1) which is service-connected and com- 
pensable in degree; 

(2) which is service-connected, but not 
compensable in degree, but only (A) if it is 
shown to have been in existence at time of 
discharge or release from active military, 
naval, or air service and (B) if application 
for treatment is made within 1 year after 
such discharge or release: 

(3) which is a service-connected dental 
condition or disability due to combat 
wounds or other service trauma, or of a 
former prisoner of war; 

(4) which is associated with and is ag- 
gravating a disability resulting from some 
other disease or injury which was incurred 
in or aggravated by active military, naval, 
or air service; or 

(5) from which a veteran of the Spanish- 
American War is suffering. 

(c) Dental services and related appli- 
ances for a dental condition or disability 
described in clause (2) of subsection (b) of 
this section shall be furnished on a one-time 
completion basis, unless the services ren- 
dered on a one-time completion basis are 
found unacceptable within the limitations 
of good professional standards, in which 
event such additional services may be af- 
forded as are required to complete profes- 
sionally acceptable treatment. 

(d) Dental appliances, wheelchairs, arti- 
ficial limbs, trusses, special clothing, and 
similar appliances to be furnished by the 
Administrator under this section may be 
procured by him either by purchase or by 
manufacture, whichever he determines may 
be advantageous and reasonably necessary. 

(e) Any disability of a veteran of the 
Spanish-American War, upon application for 
the benefits of this section or outpatient 
medical services under section 624 of this 
title, shall be considered for the purposes 
thereof to be a service-connected disability 
incurred or aggravated in a period of war. 
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Sec. 613. Fitting and training in use of pros- 
thetic appliances 


Any veteran who is entitled to a prosthetic 
appliance shall be furnished such fitting 
and training, including institutional train- 
ing, in the use of such appliance as may be 
necessary, whether in a Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration facility or other training institution, 
or by outpatient treatment, including such 
services under contract, and including nec- 
essary travel expenses to and from his home 
to such hospital or training institution. 
Sec. 614. Seeing-eye dogs 

The Administrator may provide seeing-eye 
or guide dogs trained for the aid of the 
blind to veterans who are entitled to dis- 
ability compensation, and he may pay all 
necessary travel expenses to and from their 
homes and incurred in becoming adjusted 
to such seeing-eye or guide dogs. The Ad- 
ministrator may also provide such veterans 
with mechanical or electronic equipment 
for aiding them in overcoming the handicap 
of blindness. 


Sec. 615. Tobacco for hospitalized veterans 
The Administrator may furnish tobacco to 


veterans receiving hospital or domiciliary 
care. 


Sec. 616. Hospital care by other agencies of 

the United States 

When so specified in an appropriation or 
other act, the Administrator may make al- 
lotments and transfers to the Departments 
of Health, Education, and Welfare (Public 
Health Service), the Army, Navy, Air Force, 
or Interior, for disbursement by them under 
the various headings of their appropriations, 
of such amounts as are necessary for the 
care and treatment of veterans entitled to 
hospitalization from the Veterans’ Admin- 
isration under this chapter. The amounts 
to be charged the Veterans’ Administration 
for care and treatment of veterans in hospi- 
tals shall be calculated on the basis of a per 
diem rate approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

Subchapter III—Miscellaneous Provisions 
Relating to Hospital Care and Medical 
Treatment of Veterans 

Sec, 621. Power to make rules and regula- 

tions 

The Administrator shall prescribe— 

(1) such rules and procedure governing 
the furnishing of hospital and domiciliary 
care as he may deem proper and necessary: 

(2) limitations in connection with the 
furnishing of hospital and domiciliary care; 
and 

(3) such rules and regulations as he 
deems necessary in order to promote good 
conduct on the part of persons who are re- 
ceiving hospital or domiciliary care in Vet- 
erans’ Administration facilities. 

Sec, 622. Statement under oath 
For the purposes of section 610 (a) (1), 

section 610 (b) (2), and section 624 (c) of 
this title, the statement under oath of an ap- 
plicant on such form as may be prescribed by 
the Administrator shall be accepted as suffi- 
cient evidence of inability to defray necessary 
expenses. 


Sec. 623. Furnishing of clothing 

The Administrator shall not furnish cloth- 
ing to persons who are in Veterans’ Admin- 
istration facilities, except (1) where the fur- 
nishing of such clothing to indigent persons 
is necessary to protect health or sanitation, 
and (2) where he furnishes veterans with 
special clothing made necessary by the wear- 
ing of prosthetic appliances. 
Sec. 624. Hospital care and medical services 

abroad 

(a) Except as provided in subsections (b) 

and (c), the Administrator shall not furnish 
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hospital or domiciliary care or medical serv- 
ices outside the continental limits of the 
United States, or a Territory, Commonwealth, 
or possession of the United States, except 
that he may furnish necessary hospital care 
and medical services for service-connected 
disabilities incurred during a period of war 
to veterans who are citizens of the United 
States temporarily sojourning or residing 
abroad. 

(b) The Administrator may furnish neces- 
sary hospital care and medical services for 
any service-connected disability— 

(1) if incurred during a period of war, to 
any veteran who is a citizen of the United 
States temporarily sojourning or residing 
abroad except in the Republic of the Philip- 
pines; or 

(2) whenever incurred, to any otherwise 
eligible veteran in the Republic of the Phil- 
ippines. F $ 

(c) Within the limits of those facilities of 
the Veterans Memorial Hospital at Manila, 
Republic of the Phillippines, for which the 
Administrator may contract, he may furnish 
necessary hospital care to a veteran of any 
war for any non-service-connected disability 
if such veteran is unable to defray the ex- 
penses of necessary hospital care. The Ad- 
ministrator may enter into contracts to carry 
out this section. 


Szc. 625. Arrests for crimes in hospital and 
domiciliary reservations 


For the purpose of maintaining law and 
order and of protecting persons and property 
at hospitals and domiciliaries of the Veterans’ 
Administration, the Administrator may des- 
ignate at such hospitals and domiciliaries 
persons who shall have authority to make ar- 
rests for any crime or offense against the 
United States committed on the reservation 
of the hospital or domiciliary. Any person 
so arrested shall be taken forthwith before 
the nearest United States commissioner, 
within whose jurisdiction the hospital or 
domiciliary is located. 


Sec. 626. Reimbursement for loss of per- 
sonal effects by fire 


The Administrator shall, under regula- 
tions which he shall prescribe, reimburse 
veterans in Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pitals and domiciliaries for any loss of per- 
sonal effects sustained by fire while such 
effects were stored in designated locations 
in Veterans’ Administration hospitals or 
domiciliaries, 


Sec. 627. Persons eligible under prior law 


Persons who have a status which would, 
under the laws in effect on December 31, 
1958, entitle them to the medical services, 
hospital and domiciliary care, and other 
benefits, provided for in this chapter, but 
who do not meet the service requirements 
contained in this chapter, shall be entitled 
to such benefits notwithstanding failure to 
meet such service requirements. 


Subchapter IV.—Hospital and Medical Care 
for Commonwealth of the Philippines 
Army Veterans 


Sec. 631. Grants to the Republic of the 
Philippines 


(a) The President, in accordance with the 
agreement entered into pursuant to the act 
of July 1, 1948, respecting hospitals and 
medical care for Commonwealth Army vet- 
erans (63 Stat. 2593), is authorized to as- 
sist the Republic of the Philippines in pro- 
viding medical care and treatment for Com- 
monwealth Army veterans in need of such 
care and treatment for service-connected 
disabilities through grants to reimburse the 
Republic of the Philippines for expenditures 
incident to hospital care of Commonwealth 
Army veterans in need thereof for such dis- 
abilities. The total of such grants shall not 
exceed $144 million for the calendar year 
1958, and $1 million for the calendar year 
1959. If agreement is reached to modify 
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the plan of assistance as provided for in 
paragraph (1) of section 632, the total of 
grants for 1958 up to July 1 may be as much 
as $1 million, 


Sec. 632. Modification of agreement with 
the Republic of the Philippines 
effectuating the act of July 1, 
1948 


The President, with the concurrence of 
the Republic of the Philippines, is author- 
ized to modify the agreement between the 
United States and the Republic of the Phil- 
ippines respecting hospitals and medical 
care for Commonwealth Army veterans (63 
Stat. 2593) in either or both of the follow- 
ing respects: 

(1) To provide that in lieu of any grants 
being made after July 1, 1958, under section 
631 of this title, the Administrator may en- 
ter into a contract with the Veterans Me- 
morial Hospital, with the approval of the 
appropriate department of the Government 
of the Republic of the Philippines, under 
which the United States will pay for hos- 
pital care in the Republic of the Philippines 
of Commonwealth Army veterans deter- 
mined by the Administrator to need such 
hospital care for service-connected disabil- 
ities. Such contract must. be entered into 
before July 1, 1958, may be for a period of 
not more than five consecutive fiscal years 
beginning July 1, 1958, and shall provide 
for payments for such hospital care at a per 
diem rate to be jointly determined for each 
fiscal year by the two Governments to be 
fair and reasonable; but the total of such 
payments plus any payments for authorized 
travel expenses in connection with such 
hospital care shall not exceed $2 million for 
any 1 fiscal year. In addition, such modi- 
fled agreement may provide that, during the 
period covered by such contract, medical 
services for Commonwealth Army veterans 
determined by the Administrator to be in 
need thereof for service-connected disabil- 
itles shall be provided either in Veterans’ 
Administration facilities, or by contract, or 
otherwise, by the Administrator in accord- 
ance with the conditions and limitations 
applicable generally to beneficiaries under 
section 612 of this title. 

(2) To provide for the use by the Repub- 

lic of the Philippines of beds, equipment, 
and other facilities of the Veterans Me- 
moriai Hospital at Manila, not required for 
hospital care of Commonwealth Army vet- 
erans for service-connected disabilities, for 
hospital care of other persons in the discre- 
tion of the Republic of the Philippines. If 
such agreement is modified in accordance 
with this paragraph, such agreement (A) 
shall specify that priority of admission and 
retention in such hospital shall be accorded 
Commonwealth Army veterans needing hos- 
pital care for service-connected disabilities, 
and (B) shall not preclude the use of avail- 
able facilities in such hospital on a contract 
basis for hospital care or medical services 
for persons eligible therefor from the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, 
In addition, such agreement may provide 
for the payment of travel expenses pursuant 
to section 111 of this title for Common- 
wealth Army veterans in connection with 
hospital care or medical services furnished 
them. 


Sec. 633. Supervision of program by the 
President 
The President, or any officer of the United 
States to whom he may delegate his author- 
ity under this section, may from time to 
time prescribe such rules and regulations 
and impose such conditions on the receipt of 
financial aid as may be necessary to carry 
out this subchapter, 


Sec. 634. Definitions 


For the purposes of this subchapter— 
(1) The term “Commonwealth Army vet- 
erans” means persons who served before 
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July 1, 1946, in the organized military forces 
of the Government of the Philippines, while 
such forces were in the service of the Armed 
Forces pursuant to the military order of the 
President dated July 6, 1941, including among 
such mii‘tary forces organized guerrilla forces 
under commanders appointed, designated, or 
subsequently recognized by the Commander 
in Chief, Southwest Pacific Area, or other 
competent authority in the Army of the 
United States, and who were discharged or 
released from such service under conditions 
other than dishonorable. 

(2) The term “service-connected disabili- 
ties“ means disabilities determined by the 
Administrator under laws administered by 
the Veterans’ Administration to have been 
incurred in or aggravated by the service de- 
scribed in paragraph (1) in line of duty. 


Subchapter V—Payments to State Homes 
Sec. 641. Criteria for payment 


(a) The Administrator shall pay each 
State at the annual rate of $700 for each vet- 
eran of any war cared for in a State home 
(whether or not he is receiving hospitaliza- 
tion or domiciliary care therein) in such 
State who is eligible for such care in a Vet- 
erans’ Administration facility; however, such 
payment shall not be more, in any case, than 
one-half of the cost of such veteran’s main- 
tenance in such State home. 

(b) The amount payable on account of 
any State home pursuant to subsection (a) 
for any veteran cared for therein shall be 
reduced— 

(1) by one-half of any amounts retained 
by such home from any payments of pension 
or compensation made to such veteran; and 

(2) unless the widows or wives of veterans 
of any war are admitted and maintained in 
such State home, by any other amounts col- 
lected in any manner from such veteran to 
be used for the support of such State home. 

(c) No amounts shall be paid on account 
of any State home under this section if a 
bar or canteen is maintained therein where 
intoxicating liquors are sold. 


Sec. 642. Inspections of such homes; restric- 
tions on beneficiaries 


(a) The Administrator may inspect any 
State home at such times as he deems neces- 
sary. 

(b) The Administrator may ascertain the 
number of persons on account of whom pay- 
ments may be made under this subchapter 
on account of any State home, but shall have 
no authority over the management or con- 
trol of any State home. 


Sec. 643. Applications 


Payments on account of any veteran of 
any war cared for in a State home shall be 
made under this subchapter only from the 
date the Administrator receives a request for 
determination of such veteran’s eligibility; 
however, if such request is received by the 
Administrator within 10 days after care of 
such veteran begins, payments shall be made 
on account of such veteran from the date 
care began. 


Chapter 19—Insurance 


Subchapter I—National Service Life 
Insurance 


Definitions. 

Premium rates and policy values. 
Amount of insurance. 
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: Dividends to pay premiums. 
Premium payments. 
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. Statutory total disabilities. 

. Total disability income provision, 
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Subchapter I—National Service Life 
Insurance 
Sec. 701. Definitions 

For the purposes of this subchapter— 

(1) The term “insurance” means National 
Service Life Insurance. 

(2) The terms “widow” or “widower” mean 
a person who was the lawful spouse of the 
insured at the maturity of the insurance. 

(3) The term “child” means a legitimate 
child, an adopted child, and, if designated as 
beneficiary by the insured, a stepchild or an 
illegitimate child. 

(4) The terms “parent”, “father”, and 
“mother” mean a father, mother, father 
through adoption, mother through adoption, 
persons who have stood in loco parentis to a 
member of the military or naval forces at any 
time before entry into active service for a 
period of not less than 1 year, and a step- 
parent, if designated as beneficiary by the 
insured. 

Sec. 702. Premium rates and policy values 

Premium rates for insurance shall be the 
net rates based upon the American Experi- 
ence Table of Mortality and interest at the 
rate of 3 percent per annum. All cash, loan, 
paid-up, and extended values, and all other 
calculations in connection with insurance, 
shall be based upon said American Experience 
Table of Mortality and interest at the rate of 
3 percent per annum. 

Sec. 703. Amount of insurance 

Insurance shall be issued in any multiple 
of $500 and the amount of insurance with 
respect to any one person shall be not less 
than $1,000 or more than $10,000. No person 
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may carry a combined amount of National 
Service Life Insurance and United States 
Government life insurance in excess of 
$10,000 at any one time. 


Sec. 704. Plans of insurance 


Insurance may be issued on the following 
plans: Five-year level premium term, ordi- 
nary life, 20-payment life, 30-payment life, 
20-year endowment, endowment at age 60, 
and endowment at age 65. Level premium 
term insurance may be converted as of the 
date which any premium becomes or has be- 
come due, or exchanged as of the date of the 
original policy, upon payment of the differ- 
ence in reserve, at any time while such in- 
surance is in force and within the term 
period to any of the foregoing permanent 
plans of insurance, except that conversion to 
an endowment plan may not be made while 
the insured is totally disabled. 

Sec. 705. Renewal 

All level premium term policies, except as 
otherwise provided in this section, shall cease 
and terminate at the expiration of the term 
period. At the expiration of any term period 
any 5-year level premium term policy which 
has not been exchanged or converted to a 
permanent plan of insurance and which is 
not lapsed shall be renewed as level premium 
term insurance without application for a suc- 
cessive 5-year period at the premium rate for 
the attained age without medical examina- 
tion. However, renewal will be effected in 
cases where the policy is lapsed only if the 
lapse occurred not earlier than 2 months 
before the expiration of the term period, and 
reinstatement in such cases shall be under 
the terms and conditions prescribed by the 
Administrator. In any case in which the in- 
sured is shown by evidence satisfactory to 
the Administrator to be totally disabled at 
the expiration of the level premium term 
period of his insurance under conditions 
which would entitle him to continued in- 
surance protection but for such expiration, 
his insurance, if subject to renewal under this 
section, shall be automatically renewed for 
an additional period of 5 years at the 
premium rate for the then attained age, un- 
less the insured has elected insurance on 
some other available plan. 

Sec. 706. Policy provisions 

Provisions for cash, loan, paid-up and ex- 
tended values, dividends from gains and sav- 
ings, refund of unearned premiums, and such 
other provisions as may be found to be rea- 
sonable and practicable may be provided for 
in the policy of insurance from time to time 
by regulations promulgated by the Admin- 
istrator. 

Sxc. 707. Dividends to pay premiums 

Until and unless the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion has received from the insured a request 
in writing for payment in cash, any dividend 
accumulations and unpaid dividends shall be 
applied in payment of premiums becoming 
due on insurance subsequent to the date the 
dividend is payable after January 1, 1952. 
Sec. 708. Premium payments 

The Administrator shall, by regulations, 
prescribe the time and method of payment of 
the premiums on insurance, but payments of 
premiums in advance shall not be required 
for periods of more than 1 month each, and 
may at the election of the insured be de- 
ducted from his active-service pay or be 
otherwise made. An amount equal to the 
first premium due under a national service 
life insurance policy may be advanced from 
current appropriations for active-service pay 
to any person in the active service in the 
Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps, or Coast 
Guard, which amount shall constitute a lien 
upon any service or other pay accruing to the 
person for whom such advance was made 
and shall be collected therefrom if not other- 
wise paid. No disbursing or certifying officer 
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shall be responsible for any loss incurred by 
reason of such advance. Any amount so ad- 
vanced in excess of available service or other 
pay shall constitute a lien on the policy 
within the provisions of section 3101 (b) of 
this title. 


Sec. 709. Effective date of insurance 


Insurance may be made effective, as speci- 
fied in the application, not later than the 
first day of the calendar month following the 
date of application therefor, but the United 
States shall not be liable thereunder for 
death occurring before such effective date. 


Sec. 710. Incontestability 


Subject to the provisions of section 711 
of this title all contracts or policies of insur- 
ance heretofore or hereafter issued, rein- 
stated, or converted shall be incontestable 
from the date of issue, reinstatement, or con- 
version except for fraud, nonpayment of 
premium, or on the ground that the appli- 
cant was not a member of the military or 
naval forces of the United States. However, 
in any case in which a contract or policy 
of insurance is canceled or voided after 
March 16, 1954, because of fraud, the Admin- 
istrator shall refund to the insured, if living, 
or, if deceased, to the person designated as 
beneficiary (or if none survives, to the estate 
of the insured) all money, without interest, 
paid as premiums on such contract or policy 
for any period subsequent to 2 years after 
the date such fraud induced the Veterans’ 
Administration to issue, reinstate, or convert 
such insurance less any dividends, loan, or 
other payment made to the insured under 
such contract or policy. 


Sec. 711. Forfeiture 


Any person guilty of mutiny, treason, spy- 
ing, or desertion, or who, because of con- 
scientious objections, refuses to perform 
service in the Armed Forces of the United 
States or refuses to wear the uniform of such 
force, shall forfeit all rights to national serv- 
ice life insurance. No insurance shall be 
payable for death inflicted as a lawful pun- 
ishment for crime or for military or naval 
offense, except when inflicted by an enemy 
of the United States; but the cash surrender 
value, if any, of such insurance on the date 
of such death shall be paid to the designated 
beneficiary, if living, or otherwise to the 
beneficiary or beneficiaries within the per- 
mitted class in accordance with the order 
specified in section 716 (b) of this title. 


Sec. 712. Total disability waiver 


(a) Upon application by the insured and 
under such regulations as the Administrator 
may promulgate, payment of premiums on 
insurance may be waived during the continu- 
ous total disability of the insured, which con- 
tinues or has continued for 6 or more con- 
secutive months, if such disability began (1) 
after the date of his application for insur- 
ance, (2) while the insurance was in force 
under premium-paying conditions, and (3) 
before the insured’s 60th birthday. 

(b) The Administrator, upon any applica- 
tion made after August 1, 1947, shall not 
grant waiver of any premium becoming due 
more than 1 year before the receipt in the 
Veterans’ Administration of application for 
the same, except as provided in this section. 
Any premiums paid for months during which 
waiver is effective shall be refunded. The 
Administrator shall provide by regulations 
for examination or reexamination of an in- 
sured claiming benefits under this section, 
and may deny benefits for failure to coop- 
erate. If it is found that an insured is no 
longer totally disabled, the waiver of pre- 
miums shall cease as of the date of such find- 
ing and the policy of insurance may be con- 
tinued by payment of premiums as provided 
in said policy. In any case in which the 
Administrator finds that the insured’s failure 
to make timely application for waiver of pre- 
miums or his failure to submit satisfactory 
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evidence of the existence or continuance of 
total disability was due to circumstances be- 
yond his control, the Administrator may 
grant waiver or continuance of waiver of 
premiums. 

(c) If the insured dies without filing ap- 
plication for waiver, the beneficiary, within 
1 year after the death of the insured, or, if 
the beneficiary is insane or a minor, within 
1 year after removal of such legal disability, 
may file application for waiver with evidence 
of the insured’s right to waiver under this 
section. Premium rates shall be calculated 
without charge for the cost of waiver of pre- 
miums provided in this section and no de- 
duction from benefits otherwise payable shall 
be made on account thereof. 


Sec. 713. Death before 6 months’ total dis- 
disability 

Whenever premiums are not waived under 
section 712 of this title solely because the 
insured died prior to the continuance of total 
disability for 6 months, and proof of such 
facts, satisfactory to the Administrator, is 
filed by the beneficiary with the Veterans’ 
Administration within 1 year after the in- 
sured’s death, his insurance shall be deemed 
to be in force at the date of his death, and 
the unpaid premiums shall become a lien 
against the proceeds of his insurance. If 
the beneficiary is insane or a minor, proof 
of such facts may be filed within 1 year after 
removal of such legal disability. 


Sec. 714. Statutory total disabilities 


Without prejudice to any other cause of 
disability, the permanent loss of the use of 
both feet, of both hands, or of both eyes, or 
of 1 foot and 1 hand, or of 1 foot and 1 eye, 
or of 1 hand and 1 eye, or the total loss 
of hearing of both ears, or the organic loss 
of speech, shall be deemed total disability 
for insurance purposes. 


Sec. 715. Total disability income provision 


The Administrator shall, upon application 
by the insured and proof of good health sat- 
isfactory to the Administrator and payment 
of such extra premium as the Administrator 
shall prescribe, include in any National Serv- 
ice Life Insurance policy on the life of the 
insured (except a policy issued under section 
620 or 621 of the National Service Life In- 
surance Act of 1940, or section 722 of this 
title) provisions whereby an insured who is 
shown to have become totally disabled for 
a period of 6 consecutive months or more 
commencing after the date of such applica- 
tion and before attaining the age of 60 and 
while the payment of any premium is not in 
default, shall be paid monthly disability 
benefits from the lst day of the 7th con- 
secutive month of and during the continu- 
ance of such total disability or $5 for each 
$1,000 of such insurance in effect when such 
benefits become payable. Policies contain- 
ing additional provisions for the payment of 
disability benefits may be separately classi- 
fied for the purpose of dividend distribution 
from otherwise similar policies not contain- 
ing such benefit. 


Sec. 716. Insurance which matured before 
August 1, 1946 

(a) Insurance which matured before Au- 
gust 1, 1946, is payable in the following 
manner: 

(1) If the beneficiary to whom payment 
is first made was under 30 years of age at 
the time of maturity, in 240 equal monthly 
installments. 

(2) If the beneficiary to whom payment is 
first made was 30 or more years of age at 
the time of maturity, in equal monthly in- 
stallments for 120 months certain, with such 
payments continuing during the remaining 
lifetime of such beneficiary. 

(3) If elected by the insured or a bene- 
ficiary entitled to make such an election 
under prior provisions of law, as a refund 
life income in monthly installments pay- 
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able for such period certain as may be re- 
quired in order that the sum of the in- 
stallments certain, including a last install- 
ment of such reduced amount as may be nec- 
essary, shall equal the face value of the con- 
tract, less any indebtedness, with such pay- 
ments continuing throughout the lifetime 
of the first beneficiary. A refund life income 
optional settlement is not available in any 
case in which such settlement would result 
in payments of installments over a shorter 
period than 120 months. If the mode of pay- 
ment is changed to a refund life income in 
accordance with prior provisions of law, after 
payment has commenced, payment of 
monthly installments will be adjusted as of 
the date of maturity of such policy with 
credit being allowed for payments previously 
made on the insurance, 

(b) Such insurance shall be payable only 
to a widow, widower, child, parent, brother 
or sister of the insured. Any installments 
certain of such insurance remaining unpaid 
at the death of any beneficiary shall be paid 
in equal monthly installments in an amount 
equal to the monthly installments paid to 
the first beneficiary, to the person or per- 
sons then in being within the following 
classes, and in the order named, unless des- 
ignated by the insured in a different order: 

(1) To the widow or widower of the in- 
sured, if living. 

(2) If no widow or widower, to the child 
or children of the insured, if living, in equal 
shares. 

(3) If no widow, widower, or child, to 
the parent or parents of the insured who 
last bore that relationship, if living, in equal 
shares. 

(4) If no widow, widower, child, or par- 
ent, to the brothers and sisters of the in- 
sured, if living, in equal shares. 

(c) The provisions of this section shall 
not be construed to enlarge the classes of 
beneficiaries heretofore authorized under 
section 602 (d) of the National Service Life 
Insurance Act of 1940, for payment of 
gratuitous insurance, 

(d) If no beneficiary of insurance which 
matured before August 1, 1946, was desig- 
nated by the insured or in the designated 
beneficiary did not survive the insured, the 
beneficiary shall be determined in accord- 
ance with the order specified in subsection 
(b) and the insurance shall be payable in 
equal monthly installments in accordance 
with subsection (a). The right of any bene- 
ficlary to payment of any installments of 
such insurance shall be conditioned upon 
his or her being alive to receive such pay- 
ments. No person shall have a vested right 
to any installment or installments of any 
such insurance and any installments not 
paid to a beneficiary during such bene- 
ficiary’s lifetime shall be paid to the bene- 
ficiary or beneficiaries within the permitted 
class next entitled to priority, as provided 
in subsection (b). 

(e) No installments of insurance which 
matured before August 1, 1946, shall be paid 
to the heirs or legal representatives as such 
of the insured or of any beneficiary, and if 
no person within the permitted class sur- 
vives to receive the insurance or any part 
thereof no payment of the unpaid install- 
ments shall be made, except that if the re- 
serve of a contract of converted National 
Service Life Insurance, together with divi- 
dends accumulated thereon, less any in- 
debtedness under such contract, exceeds the 
aggregate amount paid to beneficiaries, the 
excess shall be paid to the estate of the in- 
sured unless the estate of the insured would 
escheat under the laws of his place of res- 
idence, in which event no payment shall be 
made. When the amount of an individual 
monthly payment of such insurance is less 
than $5, such amount may, in the discretion 
of the Administrator, be allowed to accumu- 
late without interest and be disbursed an- 
nually. 
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(f) Any payments of insurance made to a 
person, represented by the insured to be 
within the permitted class of beneficiaries, 
shall be deemed to have been properly made 
and to satisfy fully the obligation of the 
United States under such insurance policy 
to the extent of such payments. 


Sec. 717. Insurance maturing on or after 
August 1, 1946 


(a) The insured shall have the right to 
designate the beneficiary or beneficiaries of 
insurance maturing on or after August 1, 
1946, and shall, subject to regulations, at 
all times have the right to change the bene- 
ficiary or beneficiaries of such insurance 
without the consent of such beneficiary or 
beneficiaries. 

(b) Insurance maturing on or after Au- 
gust 1, 1946, shall be payable in accordance 
with the following optional modes of set- 
tlement: 

(1) In one sum. 

(2) In equal monthly installments of 
from 36 to 240 in number, in multiples of 12. 

(3) In equal monthly installments for 
120 months certain with such payments con- 
tinuing during the remaining lifetime of the 
first beneficiary. 

(4) As a refund life income in monthly 
installments payable for such period certain 
as may be required in order that the sum 
of the installments certain, including a last 
installment of such reduced amount as may 
be necessary, shall equal the face value of 
the contract, less any indebtedness, with 
such payments continuing throughout the 
lifetime of the first beneficiary; however, 
such optional settlement shall not be avail- 
able in any case in which such settlement 
would result in payments of installments 
over a shorter period than 120 months. 

(c) Unless the insured elects some other 
mode of settlement, such insurance shall be 
payable to the designated beneficiary or 
beneficiaries in 36 equal monthly in- 
stallments. The first beneficiary may elect 
to receive payment under any option which 
provides for payment over a longer period of 
time than the option elected by the insured, 
or if no option has been elected by the in- 
sured, in excess of 36 months. If the 
option selected requires payment to any 
one beneficiary of monthly installments of 
less than $10, the amount payable to such 
beneficiary shall be paid in such maximum 
number of monthly installments as are a 
multiple of 12 as will provide a monthly 
instaliment of not less than $10. If the 
present value of the amount payable at the 
time any person initially becomes entitled 
to payment thereof is not sufficient to pay 
at least 12 monthly installments of not 
less than $10 each, such amount shall be 
payable in one sum. Options (3) and (4) 
shall not be available if any firm, corpora- 
tion, legal entity (including the estate of 
the insured), or trustee is beneficiary, or in 
any case in which an endowment contract 
matures by reason of the completion of the 
endowment period. 

(d) If the beneficiary of such insurance 
is entitled to a lump-sum settlement but 
elects some other mode of settlement and 
dies before receiving all the benefits due and 
payable under such mode of settlement, the 
present value of the remaining unpaid 
amount shall be payable to the estate of the 
beneficiary. If no beneficiary is designated 
by the insured, or if the designated bene- 
ficiary does not survive the insured, or if a 
designated beneficiary not entitled to a 
lump-sum settlement survives the insured, 
and dies before receiving all the benefits due 
and payable, then the commuted value of the 
remaining unpaid insurance (whether ac- 
crued or not) shall be paid in one sum to the 
estate of the insured. In no event shall 
there be any payment to the estate of the in- 
sured or of the beneficiary of any sums un- 
less it is shown that any sums paid will not 
escheat. 
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Sec. 718. Assignments 

Assignments of all or any part of the ben- 
eficiary’s interest may be made by a desig- 
nated beneficiary to a widow, widower, child, 
father, mother, grandfather, grandmother, 
brother, or sister of the insured, when the 
designated contingent beneficiary, if any, 
joins the beneficiary in the assignment, and 
if the assignment is delivered to the Vet- 
erans’ Administration before any payments 
of the insurance shall have been made to the 
beneficiary. However, an interest in an an- 
nuity, when assigned, shall be payable in 
equal monthly installments in such multiple 
of 12 as most nearly equals the number of in- 
stallments certain under such annuity, or in 
240 installments, whichever is the lesser. 


Sec, 719. National Service Life Insurance ap- 
propriation 

(a) The National Service Life Insurance 
appropriation is continued and there is au- 
thorized to be appropriated, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
such sums as may be necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this chapter and the pro- 
visions heretofore prescribed in the National 
Service Life Insurance Act of 1940, or related 
acts, for the payment of liabilities under Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance. Payment from 
this appropriation shall be made upon and in 
accordance with awards by the Administra- 
tor. 

(b) All premiums heretofore and hereaft- 
er paid on insurance issued or reinstated un- 
der subsections 602 (c) (2) and 602 (v) (1) 
of the National Service Life Insurance Act 
of 1940 where the requirement of good health 
was waived under such subsections because 
of a service-incurred injury or disability shall 
be credited directly to the National Service 
Life Insurance appropriation and any pay- 
ments of benefits heretofore and hereafter 
made on such insurance shall be made di- 
rectly from such appropriation. 


Sec, 720. National Service Life 
Fund 


(a) The National Service Life Insurance 
Fund heretofore created in the Treasury is 
continued as a permanent trust fund. Except 
as otherwise provided in this chapter, all 
premiums paid on account of National Serv- 
ice Life Insurance shall be deposited and 
covered into the Treasury to the credit of 
such fund, which, together with interest 
earned thereon, shall be available for the 
payment of liabilities under such insurance, 
including payment of dividends and refunds 
of unearned premiums, Payments from this 
fund shall be made upon and in accordance 
with awards by the Administrator. 

(b) The Administrator is authorized to 
set aside out of such fund such reserve 
amounts as may be required under accepted 
actuarial principles to meet all liabilities 
under such insurance; and the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized to invest and re- 
invest such fund, or any part thereof, in in- 
terest-bearing obligations of the United 
States or in obligations guaranteed as to 
principal and interest by the United States, 
and to sell such obligations for the purposes 
of such fund. 


Sec. 721. Extra hazard costs 


(a) The United States shall bear the ex- 
cess mortality cost and the cost of waiver of 
premiums on account of total disability 
traceable to the extra hazard of military or 
naval service, as such hazard may be deter- 
mined by the Administrator. 

(b) Whenever benefits under insurance 
become payable because of the death of the 
insured as the result of disease or injury 
traceable to the extra hazard of military or 
naval service, as such hazard may be deter- 
mined by the Administrator, the liability 
for payment of such benefits shall be borne 
by the United States in an amount which, 
when added to the reserve of the policy at 
the time of death of the insured will equal 
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the then value of such benefits under such 
policy. Where life contingencies are in- 
volved in the calculation of the value of such 
benefits of insurance heretofore to hereafter 
matured, the calculation of such liability 
or liabilities shall be based upon such mor- 
tality table or tables as the Administrator 
may prescribe with interest at the rate of 3 
percent per annum. The Administrator 
shall transfer from time to time from the 
National Service Life Insurance appropria- 
tion to the National Service Life Insurance 
Fund such sums as may be necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this section. 

(c) Whenever the premiums under insur- 
ance are waived because of the total disabil- 
ity of the insured as the result of disease or 
injury traceable to the extra hazard of mili- 
tary or naval service, as such hazard may be 
determined by the Administrator, the pre- 
miums so waived shall be paid by the United 
States and the Administrator shall transfer 
from time to time an amount equal to the 
amount of such premiums from the national 
service life insurance appropriation to the 
national service life insurance fund. 

(d) Whenever benefits under the total 
disability income provision become, or have 
become, payable because of total disability 
of the insured as a result of disease or in- 
jury traceable to the extra hazard of the mili- 
tary or naval service, as such hazard may be 
determined by the Administrator, the liabil- 
ity shall be borne by the United States, and 
the Administrator shall transfer from the 
national service life insurance appropriation 
to the national service life insurance fund 
from time to time any amounts which be- 
come, or have become, payable to the insured 
on account of such total disability, and to 
transfer from the national service life in- 
surance fund to the national service life 
insurance appropriation the amount of the 
reserve held on account of the total disabil- 
ity benefit. When a person receiving such 
payments on account of total disability re- 
covers from such disability, and is then en- 
titled to continue protection under the total 
disability income provision, the Adminis- 
trator shall transfer to the national service 
life insurance fund a sum sufficient to set 
up the then required reserve on such total 
disability benefit. 

(e) Any disability for which a waiver was 
required as a condition to tendering a person 
a commission under Public Law 816, 77th 
Congress, shall be deemed to be a disability 
resulting from an injury or disease traceable 
to the extra hazard of military or naval serv- 
ice for the purpose of applying this section. 


Src, 722. Service disabled veterans’ insurance 


(a) Any person who is released from active 
military, naval, or air service, under other 
than dishonorable conditions on or after 
April 25, 1951, and is found by the Admin- 
istrator to be suffering from a disability or 
disabilities for which compensation would be 
payable if 10 percent or more in degree and 
except for which such person would be insur- 
able according to the standards of good 
health established by the Administrator, 
shall, upon application in writing made 
within 1 year from the date service-connec- 
tion of such disability is determined by the 
Veterans’ Administration and payment of 
premiums as provided in this subchapter, be 
granted insurance by the United States 
against the death of such person occurring 
while such insurance is in force. If such a 
person is shown by evidence satisfactory to 
the Administrator to have been mentally in- 
competent during any part of the 1-year 
period, application for insurance under this 
section may be filed within 1 year after a 
guardian is appointed or within 1 year after 
the removal of such disability as determined 
by the Administrator, whichever is the 
earlier date. If the guardian was appointed 
or the removal of the disability occurred 
before January 1, 1959, application for in- 
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surance under this section may be made 
within 1 year after that date. Insurance 
granted under this section shall be issued 
upon the same terms and conditions as are 
contained in the standard policies of na- 
tional service life insurance except (1) the 
premium rates for such insurance shall be 
based on the Commissioners 1941 Standard 
Ordinary Table of Mortality and interest at 
the rate of 2½ percent per annum; (2) all 
cash, loan, paid-up, and extended values 
shall be based upon the Commissioners 1941 
Standard Ordinary Table of Mortality and 
interest at the rate of 214 percent per annum; 
(3) all settlements on policies involving an- 
nuities shall be calculated on the basis of 
the Annuity Table for 1949, and interest at 
the rate of 2½ percent per annum; (4) in- 
surance granted under this section shall be 
on a nonparticipating basis and all premi- 
ums and other collections therefor shall be 
credited directly to a revolving fund in the 
Treasury of the United States, and any pay- 
ments on such insurance shall be made di- 
rectly from such fund. Appropriations to 
such fund are hereby authorized. As to in- 
surance issued under this section, waiver of 
premiums pursuant to section 602 (n) of the 
National Service Life Insurance Act of 1940 
and section 712 of this title shall not be de- 
nied on the ground that the service-con- 
nected disability became total before the 
effective date of such insurance. 

(b) (1) Any person who, on or after April 
25, 1951, was otherwise qualified for insur- 
ance under the provisions of section 620 of 
the National Service Life Insurance Act of 
1940, or under subsection (a) of this section, 
but who did not apply for such insurance 
and who is shown by evidence satisfactory 
to the Administrator (A) to have been men- 
tally incompetent from a service-connected 
disability (i) at the time of release from 
active service, or (ii) during any part of the 
1-year period from the date the service con- 
nection of a disability is first determined by 
the Veterans’ Administration, or (ili) after 
release from active service but is not rated 
service-connected disabled by the Veterans’ 
Administration until after death; and (B) to 
have remained continuously so mentally in- 
competent until date of death; and (C) to 
have died before the appointment of a guar- 
dian, or within 1 year after the appointment 
of a guardian, shall be deemed to have ap- 
plied for and to haye been granted such in- 
surance, as of the date of death, in an 
amount which, together with any other 
United States Government or national serv- 
ice life insurance in force, shall aggregate 
$10,009. The date to be used for determin- 
ing whether such person was insurable ac- 
cording to the standards of good health es- 
tablished by the Administrator, except for 
the service-connected disability, shall be 
the date of release from active service or the 
date the person became mentally incompe- 
tent, whichever is the later. 

(2) Payments of insurance granted under 
paragraph (1) shall be made only to the 
following beneficiaries and in the order 
named— 

(A) to the widow or widower of the insured, 
if living and while unremarried; 

(B) if no widow or widower entitled there- 
to, to the child or children of the insured, 
if living, in equal shares; 

(C) if no widow or widower or child en- 
titled thereto, to the parent or parents of 
the insured who last bore that relationship, 
if living, in equal shares. 

(3) No application for insurance payments 
under subsections (b) shall be valid unless 
filed in the Veterans’ Administration within 
2 years after the date of death of the insured 
or before January 1, 1961, whichever is the 
later, and the relationship of the applicant 
shall be proved as of the date of death of the 
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insured by evidence satisfactory to the Ad- 
ministrator. Persons shown by evidence sat- 
isfactory to the Administrator to have been 
mentally or legally incompetent at the time 
the right to apply for death benefits expires, 
may make such application at any time 
within 1 year after the removal of such 
disability. 

(4) Notwithstanding the provisions of sec- 
tion 717 of this title, insurance under this 
subsection shall be payable at the election 
of the first beneficiary in 240 equal monthly 
installments or under the options specified 
in section 717 (b) (3) or (4) of this title. 
Any installments certain of insurance re- 
maining unpaid at the death of any bene- 
ficiary shall be paid in equal monthly in- 
stallments in an amount equal to the month- 
ly installments paid to the first beneficiary, 
to the person or persons then in being within 
the classes specified in subsection (b) (2) 
of this section and in the order named. 

(5) the right of any beneficiary to payment 
of any installments shall be conditioned up- 
on his or her being alive to receive such pay- 
ments. No person shall have a vested right 
to any installment or installments of any 
such insurance and any installments not paid 
to a beneficiary during such beneficiary's 
lifetime shall be paid to the beneficiary or 
beneficiaries within the permitted class next 
entitled to priority, as provided in subsec- 
tion (b) (2) of this section. No install- 
ments of such insurance shall be paid to the 
heirs or legal representatives as such of the 
insured or of any beneficiary, and if no per- 
son within the permitted class survives to 
receive the insurance or any part thereof no 
payment of the unpaid installments shall 
be made. 


Sec. 723. Veterans’ special term insurance 


(a) Insurance heretofore granted under 
the provisions of section 621 of the National 
Service Life Insurance Act of 1940, against 
the death of the policyholder occurring 
while such insurance is in force, is subject 
to the same terms and conditions as are con- 
tained in standard policies of National Sery- 
ice Life Insurance on the 5-year level pre- 
mium term plan except (1) such insurance 
may not be exchanged for or converted to 
insurance on any other plan; (2) the pre- 
mium rates for such insurance shall be based 
on the Commissioners 1941 Standard Ordi- 
nary Table of Mortality and interest at the 
rate of 2½ percent per annum; (3) all settle- 
ments on policies involving annuities shall 
be calculated on the basis of the annuity 
table for 1949, and interest at the rate of 
2% percent per annum; (4) such insurance 
shall be on a nonparticipating basis and all 
premiums and other collections therefor 
shall be credited to a revolving fund in the 
Treasury of the United States and the pay- 
ments on such term insurance shall be made 
directly from such fund. Appropriations to 
such fund are hereby authorized. 

(b) The Administrator is authorized to in- 
vest in, and the Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized to sell and retire, special interest- 
bearing obligations of the United States for 
the account of the revolving fund with a 
maturity date as may be agreed upon by the 
Administrator and Secretary. The rate of 
interest on such obligations shall be fixed 
by the Secretary of the Treasury at a rate not 
exceeding the average interest rate on all 
marketable obligations of the United States 
Treasury outstanding as of the end of the 
month preceding the date of issue of this 
special obligation. 

Sec. 724. In-service waiver of premiums 

(a) Waiver of all premiums on 5-year level 
premium term insurance and that portion of 
any permanent insurance premiums repre- 
senting the cost of the pure insurance risk, 
as determined by the Administrator, granted 
on National Service Life Insurance or United 
States Government life insurance under sec- 
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tion 622 of the National Service Life Insur- 
ance Act of 1940 and in effect on January 1, 
1959, shall, unless canceled, continue in effect 
according to the provisions of such section 
for the remainder of the insured’s continuous 
active service and for 120 days thereafter. 
Such premium waiver renders the contract 
of insurance nonparticipating during the 
period the waiver is in effect. 

(b) whenever benefits become payable be- 
cause of the maturity of such insurance 
while under the premium waiver continued 
by this section, liability for payment of such 
benefits shall be borne by the United States 
in an amount which, when added to any re- 
serve of the policy at the time of maturity, 
will equal the then value of such benefits 
under such policy. Where life contingencies 
are involved in the calculation of the value 
of such benefits, the calculation of such lia- 
bility or liabilities shall be based upon such 
mortality table or tables as the Administrator 
may prescribe with interest at the rate of 
2% percent per annum as to insurance 
issued under sections 620 and 621 of the Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance Act of 1940, at 
the rate of 3 percent per annum as to other 
National Service Life Insurance, and 3% 
percent per annum as to United States Gov- 
ernment life insurance. The Administrator 
shall transfer from time to time from the 
National Service Life Insurance appropria- 
tion to the National Service Life Insurance 
Fund and from the military and naval insur- 
ance appropriation to the United States Gov- 
ernment Life Insurance Fund such sums as 
may be necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this section. 


Subchapter II— United States Government 
Life Insurance 


Sec. 740. Definition 


For the purposes of this subchapter, the 
term insurance“ means United States Gov- 
ernment life insurance. 

Sec. 741. Amount of insurance 

United States Government life insurance 
shall be issued against death or total perma- 
nent disability in any multiple of $500 and 
not less than $1,000 or more than $10,000. 
No person may carry a combined amount of 
National Service Life Insurance and United 
States Government life insurance in excess of 
$10,000 at any one time. 


Src. 742. Plans of insurance 

Regulations shall provide for the right to 
convert insurance on the 5-year level premi- 
um term plan into ordinary life, 20-payment 
life, endowment maturing at age 62, and into 
other usual forms of insurance as may be 
prescribed by the Administrator. Provision 
shall be made for reconversion of any such 
policies to a higher premium rate or, upon 
proof of good health satisfactory to the Ad- 
ministrator, to a lower premium rate, in ac- 
cordance with regulations to be issued by the 
Administrator. No reconversion shall be 
made to a 5-year level premium term policy. 
Sec. 743. Premiums 

The premium rates for insurance shall be 
the net rates based upon the American Expe- 
rience Table of Mortality and interest at 3½ 
percent per annum. Regulations shall pre- 
scribe the time and method of payment of 
premiums, but payments of premiums in ad- 
vance shall not be required for periods of 
more than 1 month each, and may be de- 
ducted from the pay or deposit of the in- 
sured or be otherwise made at his election. 


Src. 744. Policy provisions 

(a) Provisions for maturity at certain ages, 
for continuous installments during the life- 
time of the insured or beneficiaries, or both, 
for refund of premiums, cash, loan, paid-up 
and extended values, dividends from gains 
and savings, and such other provisions for 
the protection and advantage of and for 
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alternative benefits to the insured and the 
beneficiaries as may be found to be reason- 
able and practicable may be provided for in 
insurance contracts or from time to time by 
regulations. 

(b) All calculations on insurance shall be 
based upon the American Experience Table 
of Mortality and interest at 344 percent per 
annum, except that no deduction shall be 
made for continuous installments during the 
life of the insured in case his total and per- 
manent disability continues more than 240 
months. 

(c) On and after July 19, 1939, the rate of 
interest charged on any loan secured by a 
lien on insurance shall not exceed 5 percent 
per annum. 


Sec. 745. Renewal 


(a) Effective July 23, 1953, at the expira- 
tion of any term period any insurance policy 
issued on the 5-year level premium term 
plan which has not been exchanged or con- 
verted to a permanent plan of insurance and 
which is not lapsed shall be renewed as level 
premium term insurance without application 
for a successive 5-year period at the premium 
rate for the attained age without medical 
examination. However, on and after such 
date renewal shall be effected in cases where 
the policy is lapsed only if the lapse occurred 
not earlier than 2 months before the expira- 
tion of the term period, and reinstatement 
in such cases shall be under the terms and 
conditions prescribed by the Administrator. 
In any case where the 5-year level premium 
term period expired between July 23, 1953, 
and December 31, 1953, both dates inclusive, 
under the conditions set forth in the preced- 
ing sentence, the insured, notwithstanding 
the expiration of an intervening 5-year pe- 
riod, shall have not less than 6 months fol- 
lowing the date of enactment of this title 
within which to meet the terms and condi- 
tions prescribed by the Administrator under 
the preceding sentence. 

(b) This section shall take effect on the 
date of enactment of this title. 


Sec. 746. Dividends to pay premiums 


Until and unless the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion has received from the insured a request 
in writing for payment of dividends in cash 
or that the dividends be placed on deposit in 
accordance with the provisions of his policy, 
any regular annual dividends shall be ap- 
plied in payment of premiums becoming due 
on insurance after the date the dividend is 
payable on or after December 31, 1958. 


Sec. 747. Incontestability 


Subject to the provisions of section 754 of 
this title all contracts or policies of insur- 
ance heretofore or hereafter issued, rein- 
stated, or converted shall be incontestable 
from the date of issuance, reinstatement, or 
conversion, except for fraud, nonpayment of 
premiums, or on the ground that the appli- 
cant was not a member of the military or 
naval forces of the United States. The in- 
sured under such contract or policy may, 
without prejudicing his rights, elect to make 
claim to the Veterans’ Administration or to 
bring suit under section 784 of this title on 
any prior contract or policy, and if found 
entitled thereto, shall, upon surrender of any 
subsequent contract or policy, be entitled to 
payments under the prior contract or policy. 
In any case in which a contract or policy of 
insurance is canceled or voided after March 
16, 1954, because of fraud, the Administrator 
shall refund to the insured, if living, or, if 
deceased, to the person designated as bene- 
ficiary (or if none survives, to the estate of 
the insured) all money, without interest, 
paid as premiums on such contract or policy 
for any period subsequent to 2 years after 
the date such fraud induced the Veterans’ 
Administration to issue, reinstate, or convert 
such insurance less any dividends, loan, or 
other payment made to the insured under 
such contract or policy. 
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Sec. 748. Total disability provision 


The Administrator shall include in United 
States Government life-insurance policies 
provision whereby an insured, who is totally 
disabled as a result of disease or injury for 
a period of 4 consecutive months or more 
before attaining the age of 65 years and 
before default in payment of any premium, 
shall be paid disability benefits at the rate 
of $5.75 monthly for each $1,000 of insurance 
in force when total disability benefits become 
payable. The amount of such monthly pay- 
ment under the provisions of this section 
shall not be reduced because of payment of 
permanent and total disability benefits under 
the insurance policy. Such payments shall 
be effective as of the first day of the fifth con- 
secutive month, and shall be made monthly 
during the continuance of such total dis- 
ability. Such payments shall be concurrent 
with or independent of permanent and total 
disability benefits under the insurance policy. 
In addition to the monthly disability bene- 
fits the payment of premiums on the life 
insurance and for the total disability benefits 
authorized by this section shall be waived 
during the continuance of such total dis- 
ability. Regulations shall provide for re- 
examinations of beneficiaries under this sec- 
tion; and, in the event that it is found that 
an insured is no longer totally disabled, the 
waiver of premiums and payment of benefits 
shall cease and the insurance policy, includ- 
ing the total disability provision, may be 
continued by payment of premiums as pro- 
vided in said policy and the total disability 
provision. Neither the dividends nor the 
amount payable in any settlement under any 
United States Government life-insurance 
policy shall be decreased because of disabil- 
ity benefits granted under the provisions of 
this section. The payment of total disability 
benefits shall not prejudice the right of any 
insured, who is totally and permanently dis- 
abled, to permanent and total disability ben- 
efits under his insurance policy. The provi- 
sion authorized by this section shall not be 
included in any United States Government 
life-insurance policy heretofore or hereafter 
issued, except upon application, payment of 
premium by the insured, and proof of good 
health satisfactory to the Administrator. 
The benefit granted under this section shall 
be on the basis of multiples of $500, and not 
less than $1,000 or more than the amount of 
insurance in force at time of application. 
The Administrator shall determine the 
amount of the monthly premium to cover 
the benefits of this section, and in order to 
continue such benefits in force the monthly 
premiums shall be payable until the insured 
attains the age of 65 years or until the prior 
maturity of the policy. In all other respects 
such monthly premium shall be payable un- 
der the same terms and conditions as the 
regular monthly premium on the United 
States Government life-insurance policy. 

Sec. 749. Change of beneficiary 

Subject to regulations, the insured shall 
at all times have the right to change the 
beneficiary or beneficiaries of a United States 
Government life-insurance policy without 
the consent of such beneficiary or benefi- 
ciaries. 

Sec. 750. Payment to estates 

If no beneficiary of insurance is designated 
by the insured, either in his lifetime or by 
his last will and testament, or if the desig- 
nated beneficiary does not survive the in- 
sured, then there shall be paid to the estate 
of the insured the present value of the re- 
maining unpaid monthly installments. If 
the designated beneficiary survives the in- 
sured and dies before receiving all of the 
installments of insurance payable and appli- 
cable, then there shall be paid to the estate 
of such beneficiary the present value of the 
remaining unpaid monthly installments. No 
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payments shall be made to any estate which 
under the laws of the residence of the insured 
or the beneficiary, as the case may be, would 
escheat, but same shall escheat to the United 
States and be credited to the United States 
Government Life Insurance Fund. 


Sec. 751. Payment of insurance 


United States Government life insurance, 
except as provided in this subchapter, shall 
be payable in 240 equal monthly installments. 
When the amount of an individual monthly 
payment is less than $5, such amount may in 
the discretion of the Administrator be al- 
lowed to accumulate without interest and be 
disbursed annually. 


Sec. 752. Optional settlement 


The Administrator may provide in insur- 
ance contracts for optional settlements, to be 
selected by the insured, whereby such insur- 
ance may be made payable either in one sum 
or in installments for 36 months or more. 
A provision may also be included in such con- 
tracts authorizing the beneficiary to elect to 
receive payment of the insurance in install- 
ments for 36 months or more, but only if the 
insured has not exercised his right of election 
as provided in this subchapter. Even though 
the insured may have exercised his right of 
election the beneficiary may elect to receive 
such insurance in installments spread over a 
greater period of time than that selected by 
the insured. 


Sec. 753. Assignments 


Any person to whom United States Gov- 
ernment life insurance shall be payable may 
assign his interest in such insurance to the 
spouse, child, grandchild, parent, brother, 
sister, uncle, aunt, nephew, niece, brother- 
in-law, or sister-in-law of the insured. In- 
sofar as applicable, the definitions contained 
in section 3 of the World War Veterans’ Act, 
1924, in effect on December 31, 1958, shall 
apply to this section. 


Sec. 754. Forfeiture 


No yearly renewable term insurance or 
United States Government life insurance 
shall be payable for death inflicted as a law- 
ful punishment for crime or military offense, 
except when inflicted by the enemy. In 
such cases the cash surrender value of 
United States Government life insurance, if 
any, on the date of such death shall be paid 
to the designated beneficiary if living, or if 
there be no designated beneficiary alive at 
the death of the insured the said value shall 
be paid to the estate of the insured. 


Sec. 755. United States Government Life In- 
surance Fund 


(a) All premiums paid on account of 
United States Government life insurance 
shall be deposited and covered into the 
Treasury to the credit of the United States 
Government Life Insurance Fund and shall 
be available for the payment of losses, divi- 
dends, refunds, and other benefits provided 
for under such insurance, including such 
liabilities as shall have been or shall here- 
after be reduced to judgment in a district 
court of the United States or the United 
States District Court for the District of Co- 
lumbia. Payments from this fund shall be 
made upon and in accordance with awards 
by the Administrator. 

(b) The Administrator is authorized to 
set aside out of the funds so collected such 
reserve funds as may be required, under ac- 
cepted actuarial principles, to meet all lia- 
bilities under such insurance; and the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury is authorized to in- 
vest and reinvest the said United States 
Government Life Insurance Fund, or any 
part thereof, in interest-bearing obligations 
of the United States or bonds of the Federal 
farm-loan banks and to sell said obligations 
of the United States or the bonds of the 
Federal farm-loan banks for the purposes of 
such Fund. 
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Sec. 756. Military and naval insurance ap- 
propriation 


All sums heretofore or hereafter appropri- 
ated for the military and naval insurance 
appropriation and all premiums collected 
for yearly renewable term insurance depos- 
ited and covered into the Treasury to the 
credit of this appropriation shall be made 
available to the Veterans’ Administration. 
All premiums that may hereafter be col- 
lected for yearly renewable term insurance 
shall be deposited and covered into the 
Treasury for the credit of this appropriation. 
Such sum is made available for the payment 
of the liabilities of the United States in- 
curred under contracts of yearly renewable 
term insurance. Payments from this appro- 
priation shall be made upon and in accord- 
ance with the awards by the Administrator. 


Sec. 757. Extra hazard costs 


(a) The United States shall bear the ex- 
cess mortality and disability cost resulting 
from the hazards of war on United States 
Government life insurance. 

(b) Whenever benefits under United 
States Government life insurance become, or 
have become, payable because of total per- 
manent disability of the insured or because 
of the death of the insured as a result of 
disease or injury traceable to the extra haz- 
ard of the military or naval service, as such 
hazard may be determined by the Adminis- 
trator, the liability shall be borne by the 
United States. In such cases the Adminis- 
trator shall transfer from the military and 
naval insurance appropriation to the United 
States Government Life Insurance Fund, a 
sum which, together with the reserve of the 
policy at the time of maturity by total per- 
manent disability or death, will equal the 
then value of such benefits. When a person 
recelving total permanent disability benefits 
under a United States Government life in- 
surance policy recovers from such disability 
and is then entitled to continue a reduced 
amount of insurance, the Administrator 
shall transfer to the military and naval in- 
surance appropriation all of the loss reserve 
to the credit of such policy claim except a 
sum sufficient to set up the then required 
reserve on the reduced amount of the insur- 
ance that may be continued, which sum 
shall be retained in the United States Gov- 
ernment Life Insurance Fund for the pur- 
pose of such reserve. 

(c) Whenever benefits under the total 
disability provision become, or have become, 
payable because of total disability of the in- 
sured as a result of disease or injury trace- 
able to the extra hazard of the military or 
naval service, as such hazard may be deter- 
mined by the Administrator, the liability 
shall be borne by the United States, and the 
Administrator shall transfer from the mili- 
tary and naval insurance appropriation to 
the United States Government Life Insur- 
ance Fund from time to time any amounts 
which become or have become payable to 
the insured on account of such total disabil- 
ity, and shall transfer from the United 
States Government Life Insurance Fund to 
the military and naval insurance appropria- 
tion the amount of the reserve held on ac- 
count of the total disability benefit. When 
a person receiving such payments on ac- 
count of total disability recovers from such 
disability and is then entitled to continued 
protection under the total disability provi- 
sion, the Administrator shall transfer to the 
United States Government Life Insurance 
Fund a sum sufficient to set up the then 
required reserve on such total disability 
benefit. 

(d) Any disability for which a waiver was 
required as a condition to tendering a per- 
son a commission under Public Law 816, 
77th Congress, shall be deemed to be a dis- 
ability resulting from an injury or disease 
traceable to the extra hazard of military or 
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naval service for the purpose of applying 
this section. 


Src. 758. Statutory total permanent dis- 
ability 

Without prejudice to any other cause of 
disability, the permanent loss of the use of 
both feet, or both hands, or of both eyes, or 
of 1 foot and 1 hand, or of 1 foot and 1 eye, 
or of 1 hand and 1 eye, or the loss of hearing 
of both ears, or the organic loss of speech, 
shall be deemed total permanent disability 
for insurance purposes. This section shall 
be deemed to be in effect on and after April 
6, 1917, and shall apply only to automatic in- 
surance, yearly renewable term insurance, 
and United States Government life insurance 
issued prior to December 15, 1936. 


Sec. 759. Waiver of disability for reinstate- 
ment 


(a) In the event that all provisions of the 
rules and regulations other than the require- 
ments as to the physical condition of the 
applicant have been complied with, an ap- 
plication for reinstatement, in whole or in 
part, of lapsed United States Government 
life insurance may be approved if made with- 
in 2 years after the date of lapse and if the 
applicant’s disability is the result of an in- 
jury or disease, or of an aggravation thereof, 
suffered or contracted in the active military 
or naval service during the period beginning 
April 6, 1917, and ending July 2, 1921, and 
the applicant during his lifetime submits 
proof satisfactory to the Administrator 
showing that he is not totally and perma- 
nently disabled. As a condition to the ac- 
ceptance of an application for reinstatement 
under this section, the applicant shall be 
required to pay all the back monthly pre- 
miums which would have become payable if 
such insurance had not lapsed, together 
with interest at the rate of 5 percent per 
annum, compounded annually, on each 
premium from the date said premium is due 
by the terms of the policy. 

(b) Premium liens established under the 
provisions of section 304 of the World War 
Veterans’ Act, 1924, shall continue to bear 
interest at the rate of 5 percent per annum, 
compounded annually, and will be deducted 
from any settlement of insurance to which 
they are attached. 


Sec. 760. Waiver of premium payments on 
due date 

(a) The Administrator is authorized to 
provide by regulations for waiving the pay- 
ment of premiums on United States Gov- 
ernment life insurance on the due date 
thereof and the insurance may be deemed 
not to lapse in the cases of the following 
persons: (1) those who are confined in hos- 
pital under the Veterans’ Administration for 
a compensable disability during the period 
while they are so confined; (2) those who 
are rated as temporarily totally disabled by 
reason of any injury or disease entitling 
them to compensation during the period 
of such total disability and while they are 
so rated; (3) those who, while mentally in- 
competent and for whom no legal guardian 
had been or has been appointed, allowed or 
may allow their insurance to lapse during 
the period for which they have been or 
hereafter may be rated mentally incompe- 
tent, or until a guardian has notified the 
Veterans’ Administration of his qualifica- 
tion, but not later than 6 months after 
appointment of a guardian. In mentally 
incompetent cases the waiver is to be made 
without application and retroactive when 
necessary. Relief from payment of premi- 
ums on the due date thereof shall be for 
full calendar months, beginning with the 
month in which said confinement to hos- 
pital, the temporary total disability rating, 
or the mental incompetency began or begins 
and ending with that month during the 
half or major fraction of which such persons 
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are no longer entitled to waiver as pro- 
vided above. 

(b) All premiums the payment of which 
when due is waived as provided in this sec- 
tion shall bear interest at the rate of 5 
percent per annum, compounded annually, 
from the due date of each premium, and if 
not paid by the insured shall be deducted 
from the insurance in any settlement there- 
under, or when the same matures either be- 
cause of permanent total disability or death. 
In the event any lien or other indebtedness 
established by this section or prior cor- 
responding provision of law exists against 
any policy of United States Government life 
insurance in excess of the then cash sur- 
render value thereof at the time of the ter- 
mination of such policy of insurance for 
any reason other than by death or total 
permanent disability the Administrator is 
authorized to transfer and pay from the 
military and naval insurance appropriation 
to the United States Government life in- 
surance fund a sum equal to the amount 
such lien or indebtedness exceeds the then 
cash surrender value. 


Subchapter IlI—General 


Sec. 781. Replacement of surrendered and ex- 
pired insurance 


(a) Any person who surrendered a policy 
of National Service Life Insurance or United 
States Government life insurance on a per- 
manent plan for its cash value while in the 
active service after April 24, 1951, and before 
January 1, 1957, who was entitled on Decem- 
ber 31, 1958, to reinstate or replace such in- 
surance under section 623 of the National 
Service Life Insurance Act of 1940, may, upon 
application in writing made while on con- 
tinuous active duty which began before Jan- 
uary 1, 1959, or within 120 days after separa- 
tion therefrom, be granted, without medical 
examination, permanent plan insurance on 
the same plan not in excess of the amount 
surrendered for cash, or may reinstate such 
surrendered insurance upon payment of the 
required reserve and the premium for the 
current month. Waiver of premiums and to- 
tal disability income benefits otherwise au- 
thorized under this chapter shall not be 
denied in any case of issue or reinstatement 
of insurance on a permanent plan under this 
section or the prior corresponding provision 
of law in which it is shown to the satisfac- 
tion of the Administrator that total dis- 
ability of the applicant began before the 
date of application. The cost of the pre- 
miums waived and total disability income 
benefits paid by virtue of the preceding sen- 
tence and the excess mortality cost in any 
case where the insurance matures by death 
from such total disability shall be borne by 
the United States and the Administrator 
shall transfer from time to time from the 
National Service Life Insurance appropria- 
tion to the National Service Life Insurance 
Fund and from the military and naval insur- 
ance appropriation to the United States Gov- 
ernment Life Insurance Fund such sums as 
may be necessary to reimburse the funds 
for such costs. 

(b) Any person who had United States 
Government life insurance or National Serv- 
ice Life Insurance on the 5-year level pre- 
mium term plan, the term of which expired 
while he was in the active service after April 
25, 1951, or within 120 days after separation 
from such active service, and in either case 
before January 1, 1957, who was entitled on 
December 31, 1958, to replace such insurance 
under section 623 of the National Service 
Life Insurance Act of 1940, shall, upon ap- 
plication made while on continuous active 
duty which began before January 1, 1959, or 
within 120 days after separation therefrom, 
payment of premiums and evidence of good 
health satisfactory to the Administrator, be 
granted an equivalent amount of insurance 
on the 5-year level premium term plan at the 
premium rate for his then attained age. 
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Src. 782. Administrative cost 

The United States shall bear the cost of 
administration in connection with this chap- 
ter, including expenses for medical examina- 
tions, inspections when necessary, printing 
and binding, and for such other expenditures 
as are necessary in the discretion of the Ad- 
ministrator. 


Sec. 783. Settlements for minors or incom- 
petents 


When an optional mode of settlement of 
National Service Life Insurance or United 
States Government life insurance heretofore 
or hereafter matured is available to a bene- 
ficiary who is a minor or incompetent, such 
option may be exercised by his fiduciary, 
person qualified under section 14 of title 25, 
or person recognized by the Administrator 
as having custody of the person or the estate 
of such beneficiary, and the obligation of the 
United States under the insurance contract 
shall be fully satisfied by payment of benefits 
in accordance with the mode of settlement 
so selected. 


Sec. 784. Suits on insurance 


(a) In the event of disagreement as to 
claim, including claim for refund of pre- 
miums, under contract of National Service 
Life Insurance, United States Government 
life insurance, or yearly renewable term in- 
surance between the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion and any person or persons claiming 
thereunder an action on the claim may be 
brought against the United States either in 
the United States District Court for the Dis- 
rict of Columbia or in the district court of 
the United States in and for the district in 
which such person or any one of them re- 
sides, and jurisdiction is conferred upon 
such courts to hear and determine all such 
controversies, All persons having or claim- 
ing to have an interest in such insurance 
may be made parties to such suit, and such 
as are not inhabitants of or found within 
the district in which suit is brought may be 
brought in by order of the court to be 
served personally or by publication or in 
such other reasonable manner as the court 
may direct. In all cases where the Veterans’ 
Administration acknowledges the indebted- 
ness of the United States upon any such 
contract of insurance and there is a dispute 
as to the person or persons entitled to pay- 
ment, a suit in the nature of a bill of inter- 
pleader may be brought at the request of 
the Veterans’ Administration in the name 
of the United States against all persons hav- 
ing or claiming to have any interest in such 
insurance in the United States District 
Court for the District of Columbia or in the 
district court in and for the district in 
which any such claimant resides; however, 
no less than 30 days before instituting such 
suit the Veterans’ Administration shall mail 
a notice of such intention to each of the 
persons to be made parties to the suit. The 
courts of appeals for the several circuits, in- 
cluding the District of Columbia, shall re- 
spectively exercise appellate jurisdiction and, 
except as provided in section 1254 of title 
28, the decrees of such courts of appeals 
shall be final. 

(b) No suit on yearly renewable term in- 
surance, United States Government life in- 
surance, or national service life insurance 
shall be allowed under this section unless 
the same shall have been brought within 6 
years after the right accrued for which the 
claim is made. For the purposes of this sec- 
tion it shall be deemed that the right ac- 
crued on the happening of the contingency 
on which the claim is founded. The limita- 
tion of 6 years is suspended for the period 
elapsing between the filing in the Veterans’ 
administration of the claim sued upon and 
the denial of said claim: Provided, That in 
any case in which a claim is timely filed the 
claimant shall have not less than 90 days 
from the date of mailing of notice of denial 
within which to file suit. After June 28, 
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1936, notice of denial of the claim under a 
contract of insurance shall be by registered 
mail directed to the claimant’s last address 
of record. Infants, insane persons, or per- 
sons under other legal disability, or persons 
rated as incompetent or insane by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration shall have 3 years in 
which to bring suit after the removal of 
their disabilities. If suit is seasonably be- 
gun and fails for defect in process, or for 
other reasons not affecting the merits, a new 
action, if one lies, may be brought within a 
year though the period of limitation has 
elapsed. No State or other statute of limi- 
tations shall be applicable to suits filed under 
this section. 

(c) In any suit, action, or proceeding 
brought under the provisions of this section 
subpenas for witnesses who are required to 
attend a court of the United States in any 
district may run into any other district: 
Provided, That no writ of subpena shall is- 
sue for witnesses living out of the district 
in which the court is held at a greater dis- 
tance than 100 miles from the place of hold- 
ing the same without the permission of the 
court being first had upon proper applica- 
tion and cause shown. The word “district” 
and the words “district court“ as used herein 
shall be construed to include the District of 
Columbia and the United States District 
Court for the District of Columbia. 

(d) Attorneys of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, when assigned to assist in the trial 
of cases, and employees of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration when ordered in writing by the 
administrator to appear as witnesses, shall 
be paid the regular travel and subsistence 
allowance paid to other employees when on 
Official travel status. 

(e) Part-time and fee-basis employees of 
the Veterans’ Administration, in addition to 
their regular travel and subsistence allow- 
ance, when ordered in writing by the ad- 
ministrator to appear as witnesses in suits 
under this section, may be allowed, within 
the discretion and under written orders of 
the administrator, a fee in an amount not 
to exceed $50 per day. 

(f) Employees of the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration who are subpenaed to attend the 
trial of any suit, under the provisions of this 
section, as witnesses for a party to such suit 
shall be granted court leave or authorized 
absence, as applicable, for the period they 
are required to be away from the Veterans’ 
Administration in answer to such subpenas. 

(g) Whenever a judgment or decree shall 
be rendered in an action brought under the 
provisions of this section, the court, as a part 
of its judgment or decree, shall determine 
and allow reasonable fees for the attorneys 
of the successful party or parties and appor- 
tion same if proper, said fees not to exceed 10 
percent of the amount recovered and to be 
paid by the Veterans’ Administration out of 
the payments to be made under the judg- 
ment or decree at a rate not exceeding one- 
tenth of each of such payments until paid; 
except that, in a suit brought by or on behalf 
of an insured during his lifetime for waiver 
of premiums on account of total disability, 
the court, as part of its judgment or decree, 
shall determine and allow a reasonable fee 
to be paid by the insured to his attorney. 

(h) The term “claim” as used in this sec- 
tion means any writing which uses words 
showing an intention to claim insurance 

- benefits; and the term “disagreement” means 
a denial of the claim, after consideration on 
its merits, by the administrator or any em- 
ployee or organizational unit of the Veterans’ 
Administration heretofore or hereafter desig- 
nated therefor by the Administrator. 

(i) The Attorney General of the United 
States is authorized to agree to a judgment 
to be rendered by the chief judge of the 
United States court having jurisdiction of 
the case, pursuant to compromise approved 
by the Attorney General upon the recom- 
mendation of the United States attorney 
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charged with the defense, upon such terms 
and for sums within the amount claimed to 
be payable, in any suit brought under the 
provisions of this section, on a contract of 
yearly renewable term insurance, and the ad- 
ministrator shall make payments in accord- 
ance with any such judgment. The Comp- 
troller General of the United States shall al- 
low credit in the accounts of disbursing 
officers for all payments of insurance made 
in accordance with any such judgment. All 
such judgments shall constitute final settle- 
ment of the claim and no appeal therefrom 
shail be authorized. 


Sec. 785. Decisions by the administrator 


Except in the event of suit as provided in 
section 784 of this title, or other appropriate 
court proceedings, all decisions rendered by 
the administrator under the provisions of 
this chapter shall be final and conclusive on 
all questions of law or fact, and no other 
official of the United States shall have juris- 
diction to review any such decisions. 


Sec. 786. Deposits in and disbursements 
from trust funds 

All cash balances in the United States 
Government Life Insurance Fund and the 
National Service Life Insurance Fund on 
January 1, 1959, together with all moneys 
thereafter accruing to such funds, includ- 
ing premiums, appropriated moneys, the 
proceeds of any sales of investments which 
may be necessary to meet current expendi- 
tures, and interest on investments, shall 
be available for disbursement for meeting all 
expenditures and making investments 
authorized to be made from such funds. 


Sec. 787. Penalties 


(a) Any person who shall knowingly make 
or cause to be made, or conspire, combine, 
aid, or assist in, agree to, arrange for, or in 
anywise procure the making or presentation 
of a false, or fraudulent affidavit, declara- 
tion, certificate, statement, voucher, or pa- 
per, or writing purporting to be such, con- 
cerning any application for insurance or 
reinstatement thereof, waiver of premiums 
or claim for benefits under National Service 
Life Insurance, United States Government 
life insurance, or yearly renewable term in- 
surance for himself or any other person, 
shall be fined not more than $1,000, or be 
imprisoned for not more than one year, or 
both. 

(b) Whoever in any claim for National 
Service Life Insurance, United States Gov- 
ernment life insurance, or yearly renewable 
term insurance makes any sworn statement 
of a material fact knowing it to be false, 
shall be guilty of perjury and shall be fined 
not more than $5,000, or be imprisoned for 
not more than two years, or both. 


Sec, 788. Savings provision 

Nothing in this title or any amendment or 
repeal made by the act enacting this title 
shall affect any right, remedy, liability, 
authorization or requirement pertaining to 
Government insurance, the respective insur- 
ance funds, or the insurance appropriations, 
authorized or prescribed under the provi- 
sions of the War Risk Insurance Act, the 
World War Veterans’ Act, 1924, the National 
Service Life Insurance Act of 1940, or any 
related act, which was in effect on December 
31, 1958. 
Chapter 21—Specially adapted housing for 

disabled veterans 
Sec. 
801. Veterans eligible for assistance. 
802. Limitations on assistance furnished. 
803. Furnishing of plans and specifications. 
804. Benefits additional to benefits under 
other laws. 

805. Nonliability of United States. 
Sec. 801. Veterans eligible for assistance 


The Administrator is authorized, under 
such regulations as he may prescribe, to 
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assist any veteran, who is entitled to com- 
pensation under chapter 11 of this title, 
based on service after April 20, 1898, for 
permanent and total service-connected dis- 
ability due to the loss, or loss of use, by 
reason of amputation, ankylosis, progressive 
muscular dystrophies, or paralysis of both 
lower extremities, such as to preclude loco- 
motion without the aid of braces, crutches, 
canes, or a wheelchair, in acquiring a suit- 
able housing unit with special fixtures or 
movable facilities made necessary by the 
nature of the veteran's disability, and nec- 
essary land therefor. The regulations of 
the Administrator shall include, but not be 
limited to, provisions requiring findings that 
(1) it is medically feasible for such veteran 
to reside in the proposed housing unit and 
in the proposed locality; (2) the proposed 
housing unit bears a proper relation to the 
veteran’s present and anticipated income and 
expenses; and (3) the nature and condition 
of the proposed housing unit are such as 
to be suitable to the veteran's needs for 
dwelling purposes, 


Sec. 802. Limitations on assistance furnished 


The assistance authorized by section 801 of 
this title shall be limited in the case of any 
veteran to one housing unit, and necessary 
land therefor, and shall be afforded under 
one of the following plans, at the option of 
the veteran but shall not exceed $10,000 in 
any one case— 

(1) where the veteran elects to construct 
a housing unit on land to be acquired by him, 
the Administrator shall pay not to exceed 
50 percent of the total cost to the veteran of 
(A) the housing unit and (B) the necessary 
land upon which it is to be situated; 

(2) where the veteran elects to construct 
a housing unit on land acquired by him prior 
to application for assistance uncer this chap- 
ter, the Administrator shall pay not to exceed 
the smaller of the following sums: (A) 50 
percent of the total cost to the veteran of 
the housing unit and the land necessary 
for such housing unit, or (B) 50 percent of 
the cost to the veteran of the housing unit 
plus the full amount of the unpaid balance, 
if any, of the cost to the veteran of the land 
necessary for such housing unit; 

(3) where the veteran elects to remodel a 
dwelling, which is not adapted to the re- 
quirements of his disability, acquired by 
him prior to application for assistance under 
this chapter, the Administrator shall pay 
not to exceed the total of (A) 50 percent 
of the cost to the veteran of such remodel- 
ing, plus (B) the smaller of the following 
sums: (i) 50 percent of the cost to the 
veteran of such dwelling and the necessary 
land upon which it is situated, or (ii) the 
full amount of the unpaid balance, if any, 
of the cost to the veteran of such dwelling 
and the necessary land upon which it is 
situated; and 

(4) where the veteran has acquired a 
suitable housing unit, the Administrator 
shall pay not to exceed the smaller of the 
following sums: (A) 50 percent of the cost 
to the veteran of such housing unit and 
the necessary land upon which it is situated, 
or (B) the full amount of the unpaid bal- 
ance, if any, of the cost to the veteran of 
such housing unit and the necessary land 
upon which it is situated. 


Sec. 803. Furnishing of plans and specifica- 
tions 


The Administrator is authorized to fur- 
nish to veterans eligible for assistance under 
this chapter, without cost to the veterans, 
model plans and specifications of suitable 
housing units. 


Src. 804. Benefits additional to benefits un- 
der other laws 

Any veteran who accepts the benefits of 

this chapter shall not by reason thereof be 

denied the benefits of chapter 37 of this title; 

however, the assistance authorized by this 
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chapter shall not be available to any veteran 
more than once. 


Sec. 805. Nonliability of United States 


The Government of the United States shall 
have no liability in connection with any 
housing unit, or necessary land therefor, ac- 
quired under the provisions of this chapter. 


Chapter 23—Burial benefits 
Sec. 
901. Flags. 
902. Funeral expenses. 
903. Death in Veterans’ Administration fa- 
cility. 
904. Claims for reimbursement. 
905. Persons eligible under prior law. 
Sec, 901. Flags 

(a) The Administrator shall furnish a flag 
to drape the casket of each deceased veteran 
who— 

(1) was a veteran of any war; 

(2) had served at least one enlistment; or 

(3) had been discharged or released from 
the active military, naval, or air service for 
a disability incurred or aggravated in line 
of duty. 

(b) After the burial of the veteran the flag 
so furnished shall be given to his next of 
kin. If no claim is made for the flag by the 
next of kin, it may be given, upon request, 
to a close friend or associate of the deceased 
veteran, If a flag is given to a close friend or 
associate of the deceased veteran, no flag 
shall be given to any other person on ac- 
count of the death of such veteran. 


Sec. 902. Funeral expenses 


(a) Where a veteran dies who— 

(1) was a veteran of any war; 

(2) had been discharged from the active 
military, naval, or air service for a disability 
incurred or aggravated in line of duty; or 

(3) was in receipt of, or but for the re- 
ceipt of retirement pay would have been en- 
titled to, disability compensation; 
the Administrator, in his discretion having 
due regard to the circumstances in each case, 
may pay & sum not exceeding $150 to such 
person as he prescribes to cover the burial 
and funeral expenses of the deceased veteran 
and the expense of preparing the body and 
transporting it to the place of burial. 

(b) Except as hereafter provided in this 
subsection, no deduction shall be made from 
the burial allowance because of the veteran’s 
net assets at the time of his death, or because 
of any contribution from any source toward 
the burial and funeral expenses (including 
transportation) unless the amount of ex- 
penses incurred is covered by the amount 
actually paid therefor by the United States, a 
State, any agency or political subdivision of 
the United States or of a State, the employer 
of the deceased veteran, or a burial associa- 
tion. No claim shall be allowed for more 
than the difference between the entire 
amount of the expenses incurred, and the 
amount paid by any or all of the foregoing. 
The Administrator shall not deny or reduce 
the amount of the burial allowance otherwise 
payable because of a cash contribution made 
by a burial association to any person other 
than the person rendering burial and funeral 
services. The burial allowance or any part 
thereof shall not be paid in any case where 
Specific provision is otherwise made for pay- 
ment of expenses of funeral, transportation, 
and interment under any other act, 


Sec. 903. Death in Veterans’ Administration 
facility 

(a) Where death occurs in a Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration facility to which the deceased 
was properly admitted for hospital or dom- 
iciliary care under authority of section 610 or 
611 (a) of this title, the Administator shall 
pay the actual cost (not to exceed $150) of 
the burial and funeral. 

(b) In addition to the foregoing, when 
such a death occurs in the continental United 
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States, the Administrator shall transport the 
body to the place of burial in the United 
States, or to the place of burial within Alaska 
if the deceased was a resident of Alaska who 
had been brought to the United States as 
a beneficiary of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion for hospital or domiciliary care. Where 
such a death occurs in a Territory, a Com- 
monwealth, or a possession of the United 
States, the Administrator shall transport the 
body to the place of burial within such Ter- 
ritory, Commonwealth, or possession. 

(c) Within the limits prescribed in subsec- 
tion (a), the Administrator may make con- 
tracts for burial and funeral services without 
regard to the laws requiring advertisement 
for proposals for supplies and services for the 
Veterans’ Administration. 


Sec. 904. Claims for reimbursement 


Applications for payments under section 
902 of this title must be filed within 2 years 
after the burial of the veteran. If a claim- 
ant’s application is incomplete at the time 
it is originally submitted, the Administrator 
shall notify the applicant of the evidence 
necessary to complete the application. If 
such evidence is not received within 1 year 
from the date of such notification, no al- 
lowance may be paid. 

Sec. 905. Persons eligible under prior law 

The death of any person who had a status 
which would, under the laws in effect on 
December 31, 1957, afford entitlement to the 
burial benefits and other benefits provided 
for in this chapter, but who did not meet the 
service requirements contained in this chap- 
ter, shall afford entitlement to such benefits, 
notwithstanding the failure of such person 
to meet such service requirements. 

PART III—READJUSTMENT AND RELATED BENEFITS 

Chap. 

31. Vocational Rehabilitation 

33. Education of Korean Conflict 
aa ATE E E s eas 

35. 


. Home, Farm, and Business Loans.. 
. Automobiles for Disabled Vet- 


Chapter 31—Vocational rehabilitation 

Sec. y 

. Definitions. 

. Basic entitlement. 

Training and training facilities. 

. Subsistence allowances. 

Leaves of absence. 

Medical care of trainees. 

Loans to trainees. 

. Regulations to promote good conduct. 

. Books, supplies, and equipment. 

. Vocational rehabilitation for hospital- 
ized persons, 


Sec. 1501, Definitions 


For the purposes of this chapter— 

(1) The term “World War II“ means the 
period beginning on September 16, 1940, and 
ending on July 25, 1947. 

(2) The term “vocational rehabilitation” 
means training (including educational and 
vocational counseling and other necessary 
incidental services) for the purpose of re- 
storing employability, to the extent consist- 
ent with the degree of disablement, lost by 
virtue of a handicap due to service-con- 
nected disability. 

Src. 1502. Basic entitlement 


(a) Every World War II or Korean conflict 
veteran who has a service-connected dis- 
ability arising out of service during World 
War II or the Korean conflict which is, or 
but for receipt of retirement pay would be, 
compensable under chapter 11 of this title, 
who is in need thereof on account of such 
disability shall be furnished such vocational 
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rehabilitation as may be prescribed by the 
Administrator. 

(b) Unless a longer period is prescribed 
by the Administrator, no course of vocational 
rehabilitation may exceed 4 years. 

(c) (1) Vocational rehabilitation may not 
be afforded after July 25, 1960, to a veteran 
on account of World War II service, and may 
be afforded him after July 25, 1956, only if 
such veteran was prevented from entering, 
or having entered, from completing such 
training before July 26, 1956, because— 

(A) he had not timely attained, retained, 
or regained medical feasibility for training 
because of disability; 

(B) he had not timely met the require- 
ment of a discharge or release under con- 
ditions other than dishonorable, but the 
nature of such discharge or release was 
later changed by appropriate authority; or 

(C) he had not timely established the ex- 
istence of a compensable service-connected 
disability. 

(2) Vocational rehabilitation may not be 
afforded a veteran on account of Korean 
conflict service— 

(A) after August 20, 1963, if he was dis- 
charged or released before August 20, 
1954; or 

(B) after 9 years following his discharge 
or release (but in no event after January 
31, 1964), if he was discharged or released 
after August 19, 1954. 


Notwithstanding the preceding provisions of 
this paragraph, where a veteran is prevented 
from entering, or having entered, from com- 
pleting vocational rehabilitation training, 
because of one of the reasons set forth in 
subparagraphs (A) through (C) of para- 
graph (1), such training may be afforded 
him during a period of not to exceed 4 years 
beyond the period otherwise applicable to 
him. 

(3) Vocational rehabilitation may not be 
afforded outside of a State to a veteran on 
account of Korean conflict service if the 
veteran, at the time of his service during 
the Korean conflict, was not a citizen of 
the United States. 

(d) Vocational rehabilitation may be af- 
forded a veteran under this chapter on ac- 
count of Korean conflict service, notwith- 
standing the fact that vocational rehabili- 
tation, or education and training under part 
VIII of Veterans Regulations No. 1 (a), may 
have been previously afforded him on ac- 
count of World War II service. 


Sec. 1503. Training and training facilities 


The Administrator shall prescribe and pro- 
vide vocational rehabilitation to veterans 
eligible therefor. For such purpose, the 
Administrator may— 

(1) employ additional personnel and ex- 
perts, as he deems necessary; 

(2) utilize and extend Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration facilities; 

(3) utilize facilities of any agency of the 
United States, or any facilities maintained 
by joint Federal and State contributions; 

(4) provide, by agreement or contract 
with public or private institutions or estab- 
lishments, for such additional training fa- 
cilities as may be suitable and necessary; 

(5) cooperate with and employ the facili- 
ties of other governmental and State em- 
ployment agencies for the purpose of placing 
in gainful employment persons who have . 
received vocational rehabilitation. 


Sec. 1504. Subsistence allowances 

(a) While pursuing a course of vocational 
rehabilitation training and for 2 months 
after his employability is determined, each 
veteran shall be paid a subsistence allow- 
ance as prescribed in this section, 

(b) If a veteran has no dependent, his 
subsistence allowance each month shall 
equal $65, increased by an amount which 
bears the same ratio to $10 as the institu- 
tional part of the veterans’ training course 
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bears to a course of full-time institutional 
training. In no event shall the veterans’ 
subsistence allowance be an amount less 
than an amount which, when added to any 
compensation or other benefit payable to 
him, will equal $105 monthly if his service- 
connected disability is less than 30 percent, 
or $115 monthly if his service-connected dis- 
ability is 30 percent or more. 

(c) If a veteran has one dependent, his 
subsistence allowance each month shall equal 
$20, increased by an amount which bears the 
same ratio to $15 as the institutional part 
of the veterans’ training course bears to a 
course of full-time training. If a veteran 
has more than one dependent, his subsistence 
allowance each month shall equal $90, in- 
creased by an amount which bears the same 
ratio to $30 as the institutional part of the 
veterans’ training course bears to a course 
of full-time training. In no event shall the 
veteran's subsistence allowance be an amount 
less than an amount which, when added to 
any compensation or other benefit payable to 
him, will equal 

(1) if his service-connected disability is 
less than 30 percent, $115, plus the fol- 
lowing amounts for additional dependents: 
(A) $10 for 1 child and $7 for each addi- 
tional child, plus (B) $15 for a dependent 
parent; or 

(2) if his service-connected disability is 30 
percent or more, $135, plus the following 
amounts for additional dependents: (A) $20 
for 1 child and $15 for each additional 
child, plus (B) $15 for a dependent parent. 

(d) Where the course of vocational re- 
habilitation training consists of training on 
the job by an employer, such employer shall 
be required to submit monthly to the Ad- 
ministrator a statement in writing showing 
any wage, compensation, or other income 
paid by him to the veteran during the month, 
directly or indirectly, Based upon such 
written statements, the Administrator is au- 
thorized to reduce the subsistence allowance 
of such veteran to an amount considered 
equitable and just. 


Sec. 1505. Leaves of absence 


The Administrator shall prescribe such 
regulations as he deems necessary for 
granting leaves of absence to yeterans pur- 
suing a course of vocational rehabilitation 
training. Such leaves of absence shall not 
be granted to any veteran in excess of 30 
days in any consecutive 12 months, except 
in exceptional circumstances. During au- 
thorized leaves of absence, a veteran shall 
be considered as pursuing his course of vo- 
cational rehabilitation training. 


Sec. 1506. Medical care for trainees 


The Administrator may furnish veterans 
receiving vocational rehabilitation such 
medical care, treatment, hospitalization, and 
prosthesis, as may be necessary to accom- 
plish the purposes of this chapter, whether 
or not such medical care, treatment, hos- 
pitalization, or prosthesis, is otherwise au- 
thorized under chapter 17 of this title. 


Sec. 1507. Loans to trainees 


The revolving fund which was established 
pursuant to part VII of Veterans Regulation 
Numbered 1 (a) is continued in effect, and 
may be used by the Administrator, under 
regulations prescribed by him, for making 
advances, not in excess of $100 in any case, 
to veterans commencing or undertaking 
courses of vocational rehabilitation. Such 
advances, and advances heretofore made, 
shall bear no interest, shall be repaid in such 
installments as may be determined by the 
Administrator, by proper deductions from 
future payments of subsistence allowance, 
compensation, pension, or retirement pay. 


Sec. 1508. Regulations to promote good con- 
duct 


The Administrator shall prescribe such 
rules and regulations as he deems necessary 
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in order to promote good conduct and co- 
operation on the part of veterans who are 
receiving vocational rehabilitation. Penal- 
ties for the breach of such rules and regula- 
tions may extend to (1) forfeiture by the of- 
fender for 3 months of subsistence allowance 
otherwise payable, and (2) permanent dis- 
qualification for further vocational rehabili- 
tation. 

Sec. 1509. Books, supplies, and equipment. 

(a) Any books, supplies, or equipment fur- 
nished a veteran under this chapter shall 
be deemed released to him, except that if, 
because of fault on his part, he fails to com- 
plete the course of yocational rehabilitation, 
he may be required by the Administrator to 
return any or all of such books, supplies, or 
equipment not actually expended, or to re- 
pay the reasonable value thereof. 

(b) Returned books, supplies, and equip- 
ment may be turned in to educational or 
training institutions for credit under such 
terms as may be approved by the Adminis- 
trator, or may be disposed of in such other 
manner as he may approve. 


Sec. 1510. Vocational rehabilitation for hos- 
pitalized persons 

Vocational rehabilitation may be afforded 
under this chapter to any person who ts hos- 
pitalized pending final discharge from the 
active military, naval, or air service, if he is 
qualified for such vocational rehabilitation 
in every respect except for discharge. No 
subsistence allowance shall be payable to any 
person while he is receiving vocational re- 
habilitation solely by reason of this section. 


Chapter 33—Education of Korean conflict 
veterans 


Subchapter I—Definitions 


Sec. 
1601. Definitions. 
Subchapter IIl—Eligibility 

1610. Entitlement to education or training 
generally. 

1611. Duration of veteran's education or 
training. 

1612. Commencement; time limitations. 

1613. Expiration of all education and train- 
ing. 
Subchapter III— Eurollment 

1620. Selection of program. 

1621. Applications; approval. 

1622. Change of program. 

1623. Disapproval of enrollment in certain 
courses, 

1624. Discontinuance for unsatisfactory 
progress. 

1625. Period of operation for approval. 

1626. Institutions listed by Attorney Gen- 


eral. 
Subchapter IV—Payments to Veterans 
1631. Education and training allowance. 
1632. Computation of education and train- 
ing allowances, 

1633. Measurement of courses. 

1634, Overcharges by educational institu- 
tions. 

Subchapter V—State Approving Agencies 

1641. Designation. 

1642. Approval of courses. 

1643. Cooperation. 

1644. Use of Office of Education and other 
Federal agencies. 

1645. Reimbursement of expenses. 


Subchapter VI—Approyal of Courses of 
Education and Training 
1651. Apprentice or other training of the 
job. 
1652. Institutional on-farm training. 
1653. Approval of accredited courses. 
1654, Approval of nonaccredited courses, 
1655. Notice of approval of courses. 
1656. Disapproval of courses and discon- 
tinuance of allowances. 
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Subchapter VII—Miscellaneous Provisions 
Sec. 
1661. 
1662. 
1663, 
1664. 
1665. 
1666. 
1667. 
1668. 
1669. 


Authority and duties of Administrator, 

Advisory committee. 

Control by agencies of United States. 

Conflicting interests. 

Reports by institutions. 

Overpayments to veterans. 

Examination of records. 

False or misleading statements, 

Information furnished by Federal 
Trade Commission, 


Subchapter I—Definitions 
Sec. 1601. Definitions 


(a) For the purpose of this chapter— 

(1) The term “basic service period” means 
the Korean conflict, except that with respect 
to persons on active duty on January 31, 
1955, such term means the period commenc- 
ing on June 27, 1950, and ending on the 
date of the person’s first discharge or release 
from such active duty after January 31, 
1955. 

(2) The term “eligible veteran” means 
any veteran who is not on active duty and 


'who— 


(A) served on active duty at any time 
during the Korean confiict; 

(B) was discharged or released therefrom 
under conditions other than dishonorable; 
and 

(C) served on active duty for 90 days or 
more (exclusive of any period he was as- 
signed by the Armed Forces to a civilian 
institution for a course of education or 
training which was substantially the same 
as established courses offered to civilians, or 
as cadet or midshipman at one of the serv- 
ice academies), or was discharged or re- 
leased from a period of active duty, any 
part of which occurred during the Korean 
conflict, for an actual service-connected dis- 
ability. 

(3) The term “program of education or 
training” means any single unit course or 
subject, any curriculum, or any combination 
of unit courses or subjects, which is gen- 
erally accepted as necessary to fulfill re- 
quirements for the attainment of a prede- 
termined and identified educational, pro- 
fessional, or vocational objective. 

(4) The term “course” means an or- 
ganized unit of subject matter in which 
instruction is offered within a given period 
of time or which covers a specific amount 
of related subject matter for which credit 
toward graduation or certification is usually 
given. 

(5) The term “dependent” means— 

(A) a child of an eligible veteran; 

(B) a parent of an eligible veteran, if the 
parent is in fact dependent upon the vet- 
eran; and 

(C) the wife of an eligible veteran, or, in 
the case of an eligible veteran who is a 
woman, her husband if he is in fact de- 
pendent upon her. 

(6) The term “educational institution” 
means any public or private elementary 
school, secondary school, vocational school, 
correspondence school, business school, 
junior college, teachers college, college, 
normal school, professional school, univers- 
ity, scientific or technical institution, or 
other institution furnishing education for 
adults. 

(7) The term “training establishment” 
means any business or other establishment 
providing apprentice or other training on 
the job, including those under the super- 
vision of a college or university or any 
State department of education, or any State 
apprenticeship agency, or any State board of 
vocational education, or any joint apprentice 
committee, or the Bureau of Apprenticeship 
established in accordance with chapter 4C 
of title 29, or any agency of the Federal 
Government authorized to supervise such 
training. 
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(8) The term State“ includes the Canal 
Zone. 

(9) The term “Commissioner” means the 
United States Commissioner of Education. 

(b) Benefits shall not be afforded under 
this chapter to any individual on account 
of service as a commissioned officer of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, or of the Regular 
or Reserve Corps of the Public Health Serv- 
ice, unless such service would have quali- 
fied such individual for benefits under title 
II of the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance 
Act of 1952. 

(c) The Congress of the United States 
hereby declares that the veterans’ educa- 
tion and training program created by this 
chapter is for the purpose of providing vo- 
cational readjustment and restoring lost 
educational opportunities to those service 
men and women whose educational or vo- 
cational ambitions have been interrupted or 
impeded by reason of active duty during the 
Korean conflict and for the purpose of aid- 
ing such persons in attaining the educa- 
tional and training status which they might 
normally have aspired to and obtained had 
they not served their country. 


“Subchapter II—Eligibility 


Sec. 1610. Entitlement to education or train- 
ing generally 


Each eligible veteran shall, subject to the 
provisions of this chapter, be entitled to the 
education or training provided under this 
chapter. 


Sec. 1611. Duration of veteran’s education or 
training 


(a) Each eligible veteran shall be entitled 
to education or training under this chapter 
for a period equal to 1½ times the duration 
of his service on active duty during his basic 
service period (or to the equivalent thereof 
in part-time training), except that— 

(1) in computing the duration of such 
service, there shall be excluded a period 
equal to any period he was assigned by the 
Armed Forces to a civilian institution for 
a course of education or training which was 
substantially the same as established 
courses offered to civilians or served as a 
cadet or midshipman at one of the service 
academies; 

(2) the period of education or training 
to which an eligible veteran shall be en- 
titled under this chapter shall not, except 
as provided in subsection (b), exceed 36 
months reduced by a period equivalent to 
any period of educational assistance af- 
forded him under chapter 35 of this title; 
and 

(3) the period of education or training to 
which an eligible veteran shall be entitled 
under this chapter together with education 
or training received under chapter 31 of this 
title, part VIII of Veterans Regulation No. 1 
(a), and section 12 (a) of the act enact- 
ing this title shall not, except as provided in 
subsection (b), exceed 48 months in the ag- 
gregate. 

(b) Whenever the period of entitlement to 
education or training under this chapter of 
an eligible veteran who is enrolled in an 
educational institution regularly operated 
on the quarter or semester system ends dur- 
ing a quarter or semester and after a major 
part of such semester or quarter has expired, 
such period shall be extended to the ter- 
mination of such unexpired quarter or 
semester. In all other courses offered by 
educational institutions, whenever the pe- 
riod of eligibility ends after a major por- 
tion of the course is completed such period 
may be extended to the end of the course or 
for 9 weeks, whichever is the lesser period. 

(c) In the case of any eligible veteran 
who is pursuing any program of education 
or training exclusively by correspondence, 
one-fourth of the elapsed time in following 
such program of education or training shall 
be charged against the veteran’s period of en- 
titlement. 
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Sec. 1612. Commencement; time limitations 


(a) No eligible veteran shall be entitled to 
initiate a program of education or training 
under this chapter after 3 years after his dis- 
charge or release from active duty. 

(b) The program of education and train- 
ing of an eligible veteran under this chap- 
ter shall, on and after the delimiting date 
for the veteran to initiate his program, be 
pursued continuously until completion, ex- 
cept that an eligible veteran may suspend 
the pursuit of his program for periods of 
not more than 12 consecutive months, and 
may suspend the pursuit of such program 
for longer periods if the Administrator finds 
that the suspension for each such period was 
due to conditions beyond the control of the 
eligible veteran. 

(c) If an eligible veteran returned to ac- 
tive duty before February 1, 1955, his date 
of discharge or release shall, for the purposes 
of this section and section 1613 of this title, 
be the date of his discharge or release from 
his last period of active duty which began 
before February 1, 1955. 


Sec. 1613. Expiration of all education and 
training 


No education or training shall be afforded 
an eligible veteran under this chapter be- 
yond 8 years after either his discharge or 
release from active duty or the end of his 
basic service period, whichever is earlier, and 
in no event shall education or training be 
afforded under this chapter after January 31, 
1965. 

Subchapter III Enrollment 


Sec, 1620. Selection of program 


Subject to the provisions of this chapter, 
each eligible veteran may select a program 
of education or training to assist him in at- 
taining an educational, professional, or vo- 
cational objective at any educational insti- 
tution or training establishment selected by 
him, whether or not located in the State in 
which he resides, which will accept and re- 
tain him as & student or trainee in any field 
or branch of knowledge which such institu- 
tion or establishment finds him qualified to 
undertake or pursue. Notwithstanding the 
foregoing provisions of this section, an eli- 
gible veteran may not pursue a program of 
education or training at an educational in- 
stitution or training establishment which is 
not located in a State, unless such program 
is pursued at an approved educational insti- 
tution of higher learning. The Administra- 
tor in his discretion may deny or discon- 
tinue the enrollment under this chapter of 
any veteran in a foreign educational insti- 
tution if he finds that such enrollment is 
not for the best interest of the veteran or 
the Government. 


Sec. 1621. Applications; approval 


Any eligible veteran who desires to ini- 
tiate a program of education or training un- 
der this chapter shall submit an application 
to the Administrator which shall be in such 
form, and contain such information, as the 
Administrator shall prescribe. The Admin- 
istrator shall approve such application un- 
less he finds that such veteran is not eligible 
for or entitled to the education or training 
applied for or that his program of education 
or training fails to meet any of the require- 
ments of this chapter, or that the eligible 
veteran is already qualified, by reason of 
previous education and training, for the edu- 
cational, professional, or vocational objec- 
tive for which the courses of the program 
of education or training are offered. The 
Administrator shall notify the eligible vet- 
eran of the approval or disapproval of his 
application. 

Sec. 1622. Change of program 


(a) Subject to the provisions of section 
1621 of this title, each eligible veteran (ex- 
cept an eligible veteran whose program has 
been interrupted or discontinued due to his 
own misconduct, his own neglect, or his own 
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lack of application) may, at any time before 
the end of the period during which he is 
entitled to initiate a program of education 
or training under this chapter, make not 
more than one change of program of edu- 
cation or training. 

(b) Each eligible veteran, who has not 
made a change of program of education or 
training before the expiration of the period 
during which he is entitled to initiate a 
program of education or training under this 
chapter, may make not more than one 
change of program of education or training 
with the approval of the Administrator. 
The Administrator shall approve such a 
change if he finds that— 

(1) the eligible veteran is not making 
satisfactory progress in his present program 
and that the failure is not due to his own 
misconduct, his own neglect, or his own lack 
of application, and if the program to which 
the eligible veteran desires to change is 
more in keeping with his aptitude or pre- 
vious education and training; or 

(2) the program to which the eligible vet- 
eran desires to change, while not a part of 
the program currently pursued by him, is a 
normal progression from such program. 


Sec. 1623. Disapproval of enrollment in cer- 
tain courses 

(a) The Administrator shall not approve 
the enrollment of an eligible veteran in any 
bartending course, dancing course, or per- 
sonality development course. 

(b) The Administrator shall not approve 
the enrollment of an eligible veteran— 

(1) in any photography course or enter- 
tainment course; or 

(2) in any music course—instrumental or 
vocal—public-speaking course, or course in 
sports or athletics such as horseback riding, 
swimming, fishing, skiing, golf, baseball, ten- 
nis, bowling, sports officiating, or other sport 
or athletic courses, except courses of applied 
music, physical education, or public speaking 
which are offered by institutions of higher 
learning for credit as an integral part of 
a program leading to an educational objec- 
tive; or 

(3) in any other type of course which the 
Administrator finds to be avocational or rec- 
reational in character; 


unless the eligible veteran submits justi- 
fication showing that the course will be of 
bona fide use in the pursuit of his present 
or contemplated business or occupation. 
(c) The Administrator shall not approve 
the enrollment of any eligible veteran, not 
already enrolled, in any nonaccredited course 
below the college level offered by a proprie- 
tary profit or proprietary nonprofit educa- 
tional institution for any period during 
which the Administrator finds that more 
than 85 percent of the students enrolled 
in the course are having all or any part of 
their tuition, fees, or other charges paid 
to or for them by the educational institu- 
tion or the Veterans’ Administration under 
this chapter, chapter 31 of this title, or sec- 
tion 12 (a) of the act enacting this title. 


Sec. 1624. Discontinuance for unsatisfactory 
progress 

The Administrator shall discontinue the 
education and training allowance of an eli- 
gible veteran if, at any time, he finds that, 
according to the regularly prescribed stand- 
ards and practices of the educational insti- 
tution or training establishment, the con- 
duct or progress of such veterans is unsat- 
isfactory. 


Sec. 1625. Period of operation for approval 

(a) The Administrator shall not approve 
the enrollment of an eligible veteran in any 
course offered by an educational institution 
when such course has been in operation for 
less than 2 years. 

(b) Subsection (a) shall not apply to— 

(1) any course to be pursued in a public 
or other tax-supported educational insti- 
tution; 
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(2) any course which is offered by an edu- 
cational institution which has been in op- 
eration for more than 2 years, if such course 
is similar in character to the instruction 
previously given by such institution; 

(3) any course which has been offered by 
an institution for a period of more than 2 
years, notwithstanding the institution has 
moved to another location within the same 
general locality; or 

(4) any course which is offered by a non- 
profit educational institution of college level 
and which is recognized for credit toward a 
standard college degree. 


Sec. 1626. Institutions listed by Attorney 
General 


The Administrator shall not approve the 
enrollment of, or payment of an education 
and training allowance to, any eligible vet- 
eran in any course in an educational institu- 
tion or training establishment while it is 
listed by the Attorney General under sec- 
tion 3 of part III of Executive Order 9835, 
as amended. 


Subchapter IV—Payments to Veterans 
Sec. 1631. Education and training allowance 


(a) The Administrator shall pay to each 
eligible veteran who is pursuing a program 
of education or training under this chapter, 
and who applies therefor, an education 
and training allowance to meet in part the 
expenses of his subsistence, tuition, fees, 
supplies, books, and equipment. 

(b) The education and training allowance 
for an eligible veteran shall be paid, as pro- 
vided in section 1632 of this title, only for 
the period of the veteran’s enrollment as 
approved by the Administrator, but no al- 
lowance shall be paid— 

(1) to any veteran enrolled in an institu- 
tional course which leads to a standard col- 
lege degree or a course of institutional on- 
farm training for any period when the vet- 
eran is not pursuing his course in accord- 
ance with the regularly established policies 
and regulations of the institution and the 
requirements of this chapter; 

(2) to any veteran enrolled in an institu- 
tional course which does not lead to a 
standard college degree or in a course of ap- 
prentice or other training on the job for any 
day of absence in excess of 30 days in a 
12-month period, not counting as absences 
weekends or legal holidays established by 
Federal or State law during which the in- 
stitution or establishment is not regularly 
in session or operation; or 

(3) to any veteran pursuing his program 
of education exclusively by correspondence 
for any period during which no lessons were 
serviced by the institution. 

(c) No education and training allowance 
shall be paid to an eligible veteran for any 
period until the Administrator shall have 
received 

(1) from the eligible veteran (A) in the 
case of an eligible veteran enrolled in an in- 
stitutional course which leads to a standard 
college degree or a course of institutional 
on-farm training, a certification that he 
was actually enrolled in and pursuing the 
course as approved by the Administrator, or 
(B) in the case of an eligible veteran en- 
rolled in an institutional course which does 
not lead to a standard college degree or a 
course of apprentice or other training on the 
job, a certification as to actual attendance 
during such period, or (C) in the case of 
an eligible veteran enrolled in a program of 
education or training by correspondence, a 
certification as to the number of lessons 
actually completed by the veteran and serv- 
iced by the institution; and 

(2) from the educational institution or 
training establishment, a certification, or an 
endorsement on the veteran’s certificate, that 
such veteran was enrolled in and pursuing a 
course of education or training during such 
period, and, in the case of an institution 
furnishing education or training to a vet- 
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eran exclusively by correspondence, a cer- 
tification, or an endorsement on the veteran's 
certificate, as to the number of lessons com- 
pleted by the veteran and serviced by the 
institution. 

Education and training allowances shall, 
insofar as practicable, be paid within 20 
days after receipt by the Administrator of 
the certifications required by this subsec- 
tion. 


Sec. 1632. Computation of education and 
training allowances 


(a) The education and training allowance 
of an eligible veteran who is pursuing a 
program of education or training in an edu- 
cational institution and is not entitled to 
receive any education and training allow- 
ance under subsection (b), (c), (d), (e), or 
(f) shall be computed as follows: 

(1) If such program is pursued on a full- 
time basis, such allowance shall be com- 
puted at the rate of $110 per month, if the 
veteran has no dependent, or at the rate of 
$135 per month, if he has 1 dependent, or at 
the rate of $160 per month, if he has more 
than 1 dependent. 

(2) If such program is pursued on a 
three-quarters time basis, such allowance 
shall be computed at the rate of $80 per 
month, if the veteran has no dependent, or 
at the rate of $100 per month, if he has 
1 dependent, or at the rate of $120 per 
month, if he has more than 1 dependent. 

(3) If such program is pursued on a half- 
time basis, such allowance shall be computed 
at the rate of $50 per month, if the vet- 
eran has no dependent, or at the rate of 
$60 per month, if he has 1 dependent, or 
at the rate of $80 per month, if he has more 
than 1 dependent. 

(b) The education and training allowance 
of an eligible veteran who is pursuing a full- 
time program of education and training 
which consists of institutional courses and 
on-the-job training, with the on-the-job 
training portion of the program being strictly 
supplemental to the institutional portion, 
shall be computed at the rate of (1) $90 per 
month, if he has no dependent, or (2) $110 
per month, if he has one dependent, or (3) 
$130 per month, if he has more than one 
dependent. 

(c) The*education and training allowance 
of an eligible veteran pursuing apprentice or 
other training on the job shall be computed 
at the rate of (1) $70 per month, if he has 
no dependent, or (2) $85 per month, if he 
has one dependent, or (3) $105 per month, if 
he has more than one dependent; except that 
his education and training allowance shall 
be reduced at the end of each 4-month pe- 
riod as his program progresses by an amount 
which bears the same ratio to the basic edu- 
cation and training allowance as 4 months 
bears to the total duration of his apprentice 
or other training on the job; but in no case 
shall the administrator pay an education 
and training allowance under this subsection 
in an amount which, when added to the com- 
pensation to be paid to the veteran, in ac- 
cordance with his approved training pro- 
gram, for productive labor performed as a 
part of his course, would exceed the rate of 
$310 per month. For the purpose of com- 
puting allowances under this subsection, the 
duration of the training of an eligible veteran 
shall be the period specified in the approved 
application as the period during which he 
may receive an education and training al- 
lowance for such training, plus such addi- 
tional period, if any, as is necessary to make 
the number of months of such training a 
multiple of 4. 

(d) The education and training allowance 
of an eligible veteran pursuing institutional 
on-farm training shall be computed at the 
rate of (1) $95 per month, if he has no de- 
pendent, or (2) $110 per month, if he has one 
dependent, or (3) $130 per month, if he has 
more than one dependent; except that his 
education and training allowance shall be 
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reduced at the end of the third, and each 
subsequent, 4-month period as his program 
progresses by an amount which bears the 
same ratio to $65 per month, if the veteran 
has no dependent, or $80 per month, if he 
has one dependent, or $100 per month, if he 
has more than one dependent, as 4 months 
bear to the total duration of such veteran’s 
institutional on-farm training reduced by 8 
months. For the purpose of computing al- 
lowances under this subsection, the duration 
of the training of an eligible veteran shall 
be the period specified in the approved ap- 
plication as the period during which he may 
receive an education and training allowance 
for such training, plus such additional pe- 
riod, if any, as is necessary to make the num- 
ber of such months of such training a 
multiple of 4. 

(e) The education and training allowance 
of an eligible veteran pursuing a program of 
education or training exclusively by corre- 
spondence shall be computed on the basis of 
the established charge which the institution 
requires nonveterans to pay for the course or 
courses pursued by the eligible veteran. 
Such allowance shall be paid quarterly on a 
pro rata basis for the lessons completed by 
the veteran and serviced by the institution, 
as certified by the institution. 

(f) The education and training allowance 
of an eligible veteran who is pursuing a pro- 
gram of education or training under this 
chapter in an educational institution on a 
less-than-half-time basis shall be computed 
at the rate of (1) the established charges for 
tuition and fees which the institution re- 
quires similarly circumstanced nonveterans 
enrolled in the same course to pay, or (2) 
$110 per month for a full-time course, which- 
ever is the lesser, 

(g) Each eligible veteran who is pursuing 
an approved course of flight training shall be 
paid an education and training allowance to 
be computed at the rate of 75 percent of the 
established charge which similarly circum- 
stanced nonveterans enrolled in the same 
flight course are required to pay for tuition 
for the course. If such veteran's program of 
education or training consists exclusively of 
flight training, he shall not be paid an educa- 
tion and training allowance under one of 
the preceding subsections of this section; if 
his program of education or training consists 
of flight training and other education or 
training, the allowance payable under this 
subsection shall be in addition to any educa- 
tion and training allowance payable to him 
under one of the preceding subsections of 
this section for education or training other 
than flight training. Such allowance shall 
be paid monthly upon receipt of certification 
from the eligible veteran and the institu- 
tion as to the actual flight training receievd 
by the veteran. In each such case the eligible 
veteran’s period of entitlement shall be 
charged (in addition to any charge made 
against his entitlement by reason of educa- 
tion or training other than flight training) 
with 1 day for each $1.25 which is paid to the 
veteran as an education and training allow- 
ance for such course. 

(h) No eligible veteran shall be paid an 
education and training allowance under this 
chapter for any period during which (1) he 
is enrolled in and pursuing a course of educa- 
tion or training paid for by the United States 
under any provision of law other than this 
chapter, where the payment of such allow- 
ance would constitute a duplication of bene- 
fits paid to the veteran from the Federal 
Treasury, or (2) he is pursuing a course of 
apprentice or other training on the job, a 
course of institutional on-farm training, or a 
course of education and training described 
in subsection (b) on a less than full-time 
basis. 


Sec. 1633. Measurement of courses 


(a) For the purposes of this chapter, (1) 
an institutional trade or technical course 
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offered on a clock-hour basis below the col- 
lege level involving shop practice as an in- 
tegral part thereof, shall be considered a 
full-time course when a minimum of 30 
hours per week of attendance is required 
with not more than 2½ hours of rest periods 
per week allowed, (2) an institutional course 
offered on a clock-hour basis below the col- 
lege level in which theoretical or classroom 
instruction predominates shall be considered 
a full-time course when a minimum of 25 
hours per week net of instruction is re- 
quired, and (3) an institutional undergrad- 
uate course offered by a college or university 
on a quarter or semester-hour basis for which 
credit is granted toward a standard college 
degree shall be considered a full-time course 
when a minimum of 14 semester hours or its 
equivalent is required. 

(b) The Administrator shall define full- 
time training in the case of all types of 
courses of education or training other than 
institutional on-farm training and the types 
of courses referred to in subsection (a); ex- 
cept that, the Administrator shall not define 
full-time apprentice training for a particular 
establishment other than that established as 
the standard workweek through bona fide 
collective bargaining between employers and 
employees, 

Sec. 1634. Overcharges by educational insti- 
tutions 


The Administrator may, if he finds that an 
institution has charged or received from any 
eligible veteran any amount in excess of the 
established charges for tuition and fees 
which the institution requires similarly cir- 
cumstanced nonveterans enrolled in the same 
course to pay, disapprove such educational 
institution for the enrollment of any veteran 
not already enrolled therein, except that, in 
the case of a tax-supported public educa- 
tional institution which does not have estab- 
lished charges for tuition and fees which it 
requires nonveteran residents to pay, such 
institution may charge and receive from each 
eligible veteran who is a resident an amount 
equal to the estimated cost of teaching per- 
sonnel and supplies for instruction attributa- 
ble to such veteran, but in no event to exceed 
the rate of $10 per month for a full-time 
course, 

Subchapter V—State Approving Agencies 
Sec. 1641. Designation 

(a) Unless otherwise established by the 
law of the State concerned, the chief execu- 
tive of each State is requested to create or 
designate a State department or agency as 
the “State approving agency” for his State 
for the purposes of this chapter. 

(b) (1) If any State fails or declines to 
create or designate a State approving agency, 
the provisions of this chapter which refer to 
the State approving agency shall, with re- 
spect to such State, be deemed to refer to the 
Administrator. 

(2) In the case of courses subject to ap- 
proval by the Administrator under section 
1642 of this title, the provisions of this chap- 
ter which refer to a State approving agency 
shall be deemed to refer to the Administrator. 
Sec, 1642. Approval of courses 

(a) An eligible veteran shall receive the 
benefits of this chapter while enrolled in a 
course of education or training offered by an 
educational institution or training establish- 
ment only if such course is approved by the 
State approving agency for the State where 
such educational institution or training es- 
tablishment is situated or by the Administra- 
tor. Approval of courses by State approving 
agencies shall be in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this chapter and such other regula- 
tions and policies as the State approving 
agency may adopt. Each State approving 
agency shall furnish the Administrator with 
a current list of educational institutions and 
training establishments, specifying courses 
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which it has approved, and, in addition to 
such list, it shall furnish such other infor- 
mation to the Administrator as it and the 
Administrator may determine to be necessary 
to carry out the purposes of this chapter. 
Each State approving agency shall notify the 
Administrator of the disapproval of any 
course previously approved and shall set 
forth the reasons for such disapproval. 

(b) The Administrator shall be responsible 
for the approval of courses of education or 
training offered by any agency of the Fed- 
eral Government authorized under other 
laws to supervise such education or train- 
ing. The Administrator may approve any 
course in any other educational institution 
or training establishment in accordance with 
the provisions of this chapter. 


Src. 1643. Cooperation 


(a) The Administrator and each State 
approving agency shall take cognizance of 
the fact that definite duties, functions, and 
responsibilities are conferred upon the Ad- 
ministrator and each State approving agency 
under the veterans’ educational programs. 
To assure that such programs are effectively 
and efficiently administered, the cooperation 
of the Administrator and the State approv- 
ing agencies is essential. It is necessary to 
establish an exchange of information per- 
taining to activities of educational insti- 
tutions and training establishments, and 
particular attention should be given to the 
enforcement of approval standards, enforce- 
ment of wage and income limitations, en- 
forcement of enrollment restrictions, and 
fraudulent and other criminal activities on 
the part of persons connected with educa- 
tional institutions and training establish- 
ments in which veterans are enrolled under 
this chapter, 

(b) The Administrator will furnish the 
State approving agencies with copies of such 
Veterans’ Administration informational ma- 
terial as may aid them in carrying out this 
chapter. 


Sec, 1644. Use of office of education and 
other Federal agencies 


(a) In carrying out his functions under 
this chapter, the Administrator may utilize 
the facilities and services of any other Fed- 
eral department or agency. The Adminis- 
trator shall utilize the services of the Office 
of Education in developing cooperative 
agreements between the Administrator and 
State and local agencies relating to the 
approval of courses of education or train- 
ing as provided for in section 1645 of this 
title, in reviewing the plan of operations of 
State approving agencies under such agree- 
ments, and in rendering technical assist- 
ance to such State and local agencies in 
developing and improving policies, stand- 
ards, and legislation in connection with their 
duties under this chapter. 

(b) Any such utilization shall be pur- 
suant to proper agreement with the Federal 
department or agency concerned; and pay- 
ment to cover the cost thereof shall (except 
in the case of the Office of Education) be 
made either in advance or by way of reim- 
bursement, as may be provided in such 
agreement. Funds necessary to enable the 
Office of Education to carry out its func- 
tions under this chapter are authorized to 
be appropriated directly to such office. 


Sec. 1645. Reimbursement of expenses 


The Administrator is authorized to enter 
into contracts or agreements with State and 
local agencies to pay such State and local 
agencies for reasonable and necessary ex- 
penses of salary and travel incurred by em- 
ployees of such agencies in (1) rendering 
necessary services in ascertaining the quali- 
fications of educational institutions and 
training establishments for furnishing 
courses of education or training to eligible 
veterans under this chapter, and in the su- 
pervision of such educational institutions 
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and training establishments, and (2) fur- 
nishing, at the request of the Administrator, 
any other services in connection with this 
chapter. Each such contract or agreement 
shall be conditioned upon compliance with 
the standards and provisions of this chapter. 


Subchapter VI—Approval of Courses of Edu- 
cation and Training 


Sec. 1651. Apprentice or other training on 
the job 

(a) Apprentice or other training on the 
job shall consist of courses offered by train- 
ing establishments whenever such courses of 
training are furnished in accordance with 
the provisions of this section. Any train- 
ing establishment desiring to furnish a 
course of apprentice or other training on the 
job shall submit to the appropriate State 
approving agency a written application set- 
ting forth the course of training for each 
job for which an eligible veteran is to be 
trained. The written application covering 
the course of training shall include the fol- 
lowing: 

(1) Title and description of the specific 
job objective for which the eligible veteran 
is to be trained; 

(2) The length of the training period; 

(3)A schedule listing various operations 
for major kinds of work or tasks to be 
learned and showing for each, job operations 
or work, tasks to be performed, and the ap- 
proximate length of time to be spent on each 
operation or task; 

(4) The wage or salary to be paid at the 
beginning of the course of training at each 
successive step in the course, and at the 
completion of training; 

(5) The entrance wage or salary paid by 
the establishment to employees already 
trained in the kind of work for which the 
veteran is to be trained; and 

(6) The number of hours of supplemental 
related instruction required. 

(b) The appropriate State approving 
agency may approve a course of apprentice 
or other training on the job specified in an 
application submitted by a training estab- 
lishment in accordance with subsection (a) 
if such training establishment is found upon 
investigation to have met the following 
criteria: 

(1) The training content of the course is 
adequate to qualify the eligible veteran for 
appointment to the job for which he is to 
be trained. 

(2) There is reasonable certainty that the 
job for which the eligible veteran is to be 
trained will be available to him at the end 
of the training period. 

(3) The job is one tn which progression 
and appointment to the next higher classi- 
fication are based upon skills learned 
through organized training on the job and 
not on such factors as length of service and 
normal turnover. 

(4) The wages to be paid the eligible vet- 
eran for each successive period of training 
are not less than those customarily paid in 
the training establishment and in the com- 
munity to a learner in the same job who 
is not a veteran. 

(5) The job customarily requires a period 
of training of not less than 3 months and 
not more than 2 years of full-time training, 
except that this provision shall not apply to 
apprentice training. 

(6) The length of the training period is 
no longer than that customarily required by 
the training establishment and other train- 
ing establishments in the community to 
provide an eligible veteran with the required 
skills, arrange for the acquiring of job 
knowlédge, technical information, and other 
facts which the eligible veteran will need to 
learn in order to become competent on the 
job for which he is being trained, 

(7) Provision is made for related instruc- 
tion for the individual eligible veteran who 
may need it. 
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(8) There is in the training establishment 
adequate space, equipment, instructional 
material, and instructor personnel to provide 
satisfactory training on the job. 

(9) Adequate records are kept to show the 
progress made by each eligible veteran to- 
ward his job objective. 

(10) Appropriate credit is given the eligible 
veteran for previous training and job ex- 
perience, whether in the military service or 
elsewhere, his beginning wage adjusted to 
the level to which such credit advances him, 
and his training period shortened accord- 
ingly, and provision is made for certification 
by the training establishment that such 
credit has been granted and the beginning 
wage adjusted accordingly. No course of 
training will be considered bona fide if given 
to an eligible veteran who is already quali- 
fied by training and experience for the job 
objective. 

(11) A signed copy of the training agree- 
ment for each eligible veteran, including the 
training program and wage scale as approved 
by the State approving agency, is provided 
to the veteran and to the Administrator and 
the State approving agency by the employer. 

(12) Upon completion of the course of 
training furnished by the training establish- 
ment the eligible veteran is given a certifi- 
cate by the employer indicating the length 
and type of training provided and that the 
eligible veteran has completed the course 
of training on the job satisfactorily. 

(13) That the course meets such other 
criteria as may be established by the State 
approving agency. 


Sec. 1652. Institutional on-farm training 


(a) An eligible veteran shall be entitled 
to the benefits of this chapter while enrolled 
in a course of full-time institutional on- 
farm training which has been approved by 
the appropriate State approving agency in 
accordance with the provisions of this sec- 
tion. 

(b) The State approving agency may ap- 
prove a course of institutional on-farm 
training when it satisfies the following re- 
quirements: 

(1) The course combines organized group 
instruction in agricultural and related sub- 
jects of at least 200 hours per year (and of 
at least 8 hours each month) at an educa- 
tional institution, with supervised work ex- 
perience on a farm or other agricultural 
establishment. 

(2) The eligible veteran will perform a 
part of such course on a farm or other agri- 
cultural establishment under his control. 

(3) The course is developed with due con- 
sideration to the size and character of the 
farm or other agricultural establishment on 
which the eligible veteran will receive his 
supervised work experience and to the need 
of such eligible veteran, in the type of farm- 
ing for which he is training, for proficiency 
in planning, producing, marketing, farm 
mechanics, conservation of resources, food 
conservation, farm financing, farming man- 
agement, and the keeping of farm and home 
accounts. 

(4) The eligible veteran will receive not 
less than 100 hours of individual instruction 
per year, not less than 50 hours of which 
shall be on such farm or other agricultural 
establishment (with at least two visits by 
the instructor to such farm each month). 
Such individual instruction shall be given 
by the instructor responsible for the veter- 
an's institutional instruction and shall in- 
clude instruction and home-study assign- 
ments in the preparation of budgets, inven- 
tories, and statements showing the produc- 
tion, use on the farm, and sale of crops, 
livestock, and livestock products. 

(5) The eligible veteran will be assured of 
control of such farm or other agricultural 
establishment (whether by ownership, lease, 
management agreement, or other tenure ar- 
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rangement) until the completion of his 
course. 

(6) Such farm or other agricultural es- 
tablishment shall be of a size and character 
which (A) will, together with the group- 
instruction part of the course, occupy the 
full time of the eligible veteran, (B) will 
permit instruction in all aspects of the 
management of the farm or other agricul- 
tural establishment of the type for which 
the eligible veteran is being trained, and 
will provide the eligible veteran an oppor- 
tunity to apply to the operation of his farm 
or other agricultural establishment the ma- 
jor portion of the farm practices taught in 
the group instruction part of the course, 
and (C) will assure him a satisfactory in- 
come for a reasonable living under normal 
conditions at least by the end of his course. 

(7) Provision shall be made for certifica- 
tion by the institution and the veteran that 
the training offered does not repeat or 
duplicate training previously received by the 
veteran. 

(8) The institutional on-farm training 
meets such other fair and reasonable stand- 
ards as may be established by the State 
approving agency. 

Sec. 1653. Approval of accredited courses 

(a) A State approving agency may ap- 
prove the courses offered by an educational 
institution when— 

(1) such courses have been aceredite“ and 
approved by a nationally recognized accred- 
iting agency or association; 

(2) credit for such course is approved by 
the State department of education for credit 
toward a high-school diploma; 

(3) such courses are conducted under sec- 
tions 11-28 of title 20; or 

(4) such courses are accepted by the State 
department of education for credit for a 
teacher's certificate or a teacher’s degree. 

For the purposes of this chapter the Com- 
missioner shall publish a list of nationally 
recognized accrediting agencies and associ- 
ations which he determines to be reliable 
authority as to the quality of training of- 
ered by an educational institution and the 
State approving agencies may, upon concur- 
rence, utilize the accreditation of such ac- 
crediting associations or agencies for ap- 
proval of the courses specifically accredited 
and approved by such accrediting associa- 
tion or agency. In making application for 
approval, the institution shall transmit to 
the State approving agency copies of its 
catalog or bulletin. 

(b) As a condition to approval under this 
section, the State approving agency must 
find that adequate records are kept by the 
educational institution to show the progress 
of each eligible veteran. The State approy- 
ing agency must also find that the educa- 
tional institution maintains a written rec- 
ord of the previous education and training 
of the veteran and clearly indicates that 
appropriate credit has been given by the 
institution for previous education and 
training, with the training period shortened 
proportionately and the veteran and the 
Administrator so notified. 


Sec. 1654. Approval of nonaccredited courses 


(a) No course of education or training 
(other than a course of institutional on- 
farm training) which has not been approved 
by a State approving agency pursuant to 
section 1653 of this title, which is offered 
by a public or private, profit or nonprofit, 
educational institution shall be approved for 
the purposes of this chapter unless the edu- 
cational institution offering such course 
submits to the appropriate State approving 
agency a written application for approval of 
such course in accordance with the provi- 
sions of this chapter. 

(b) Such application shall be accompa- 
nied by not less than two copies of the cur- 
rent catalog or bulletin which is certified 
as true and correct in content and policy 
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by an authorized owner or official and in- 
cludes the following: 

(1) Identifying data, such as volume 
number and date of publication; 

(2) Names of the institution and its gov- 
erning body, officials, and faculty. 

(3) A calendar of the institution showing 
legal holidays, beginning and ending date of 
each quarter, term, or semester, and other 
important dates; 

(4) Institution policy and regulations on 
enrollment with respect to enrollment dates 
and specific entrance requirements for each 
course; 

(5) Institution policy and regulations rela- 
tive to leave, absences, class cuts, makeup 
work, tardiness and interruptions for unsatis- 
factory attendance; 

(6) Institution policy and regulations rela- 
tive to standards of progress required of the 
student by the institution (this policy will 
define the grading system of the institution, 
the minimum grades considered satisfactory, 
conditions for interruption for unsatisfac- 
tory grades or progress and a description of 
the probationary period, if any, allowed by 
the institution, and conditions of reentrance 
for those students dismissed for unsatisfac- 
tory progress. A statement will be made re- 
garding progress records kept by the institu- 
tion and furnished the student); 

(7) Institution policy and regulations re- 
lating to student conduct and conditions for 
dismissal for unsatisfactory conduct; 

(8) Detailed schedules of fees, charges for 
tuition, books, supplies, tools, student activi- 
ties, laboratory fees, service charges, rentals, 
deposits, and all other charges; 

(9) Policy and regulations of the institu- 
tion relative to the refund of the unused por- 
tion of tuition, fees, and other charges in 
the event the student does not enter the 
course or withdraws or is discontinued there- 
from; 

(10) A description of the available space, 
facilities, and equipment; 

(11) A course outline for each course for 
which approval is requested, showing sub- 
jects or units in the course, type of work or 
skill to be learned, and approximate time 
and clock hours to be spent on each subject 
or unit; and 

(12) Policy and regulations of the institu- 
tion relative to granting credit for previous 
educational training. 

(c) The appropriate State approving 
agency may approve the application of such 
institution when the institution and its non=- 
accredited courses are found upon investiga- 
tion to have met the following criteria: 

(1) The courses, curriculum, and instruc- 
tion are consistent in quality, content, and 
length with similar courses in public schools 
and other private schools in the State, with 
recognized accepted standards. 

(2) There is in the institution adequate 
space, equipment, instructional material, and 
instructor personnel to provide training of 
good quality. 

(3) Educational and experience qualifica- 
tions of directors, administrators, and in- 
structors are adequate. 

(4) The institution maintains a written 
record of the previous education and training 
of the veteran and clearly indicates that ap- 
propriate credit has been given by the insti- 
tution for previous education and training, 
with the training period shortened propor- 
tionately and the veteran and the Adminis- 
trator so notified. 

(5) A copy of the course outline, schedule 
of tuition, fees, and other charges, regu- 
lations pertaining to absence, grading policy, 
and rules of operation and conduct will be 
furnished the veteran upon enrollment. 

(6) Upon completion of training, the vet- 
eran is given a certificate by the institution 
indicating the approved course and indicat- 
ing that training was satisfactorily com- 
pleted. 
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- (7) Adequate records as prescribed by the 
State approving agency are kept to show at- 
tendance and progress or grades, and satis- 
factory standards relating to attendance, 
rogress, and conduct are enforced. 

(8) The institution complies with all local, 
city, county, municipal, State, and Federal 
regulations, such as fire codes, building and 
sanitation codes. The State approving agency 
may require such evidence of compliance as 
is deemed necessary. 

(9) The institution is financially sound 
and capable of fulfilling its commitments for 
training. 

(10) The institution does not utilize ad- 
vertising of any type which is erroneous or 
misleading, either by actual statement, omis- 
sion, or intimation. The institution shall not 
be deemed to have met this requirement until 
the State approving agency (A) has ascer- 
tained from the Federal Trade Commission 
whether the Commission has issued an order 
to the institution to cease and desist from 
any act or practice, and (B) has, if such an 
order has been issued, given due weight to 
that fact. 

(11) The institution does not exceed its 
enrollment limitations as established by the 
State approving agency. 

(12) The institution’s administrators, di- 
rectors, owners, and instructors are of good 
reputation and character. 

(13) The institution has and maintains a 
policy for the refund of the unused portion 
of tuition, fees, and other charges in the 
event the veteran fails to enter the course or 
withdraws or is discontinued therefrom at 
any time prior to completion and such policy 
must provide that the amount charged to 
the veteran for tuition, fees, and other 
charges for a portion of the course shall not 
exceed the approximate pro rata portion of 
the total charges for tuition, fees, and other 
charges that the length of the completed por- 
tion of the course bears to its total length. 

(14) Such additional criteria as may be 
deemed necessary by the State approving 
agency. 

Sec. 1655. Notice of approval of courses 


The State approving agency, upon deter- 
Mining that an educational institution has 
complied with all the requirements of this 
chapter, will issue a letter to such institution 
setting forth the courses which have been 
approved for the purposes of this chapter, 
and will furnish an official copy of such letter 
and any subsequent amendments to the Ad- 
ministrator. The letter of approval shall be 
accompanied by a copy of the catalog or 
bulletin of the institution, as approved by 
the State approving agency, and shall con- 
tain the following information: 

(1) date of letter and effective date of ap- 
proval of courses; 

(2) proper address and name of each edu- 
cational institution or training establish- 
ment; 

(3) authority for approval and conditions 
of approval, referring specifically to the ap- 
proved catalog or bulletin published by the 
educational institution; 

(4) name of each course approved; 

(5) where applicable, enrollment limita- 
tions such as maximum numbers authorized 
and student-teacher ratio; 

(6) signature of responsible official of 
State approving agency; and 

(7) such other fair and reasonable pro- 
visions as are considered necessary by the 
appropriate State approving agency. 

Src. 1656. Disapproval of courses and discon- 
tinuance of allowances 


(a) Any course approved for the purposes 
of this chapter which fails to meet any of 
the requirements of this chapter shall be 
immediately disapproved by the appropriate 
State approving agency, An educational in- 
stitution or training establishment which has 
its courses disapproved by a State approving 
agency will be notified of such disapproval by 
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a certified or registered letter of notification 
and a return receipt secured. 

(b} The Administrator may discontinue 
the education and training allowance of any 
eligible veteran if he finds that the course of 
education or training in which such veteran 
is enrolled fails to meet any of the require- 
ments of this chapter or if he finds that the 
educational institution or training establish- 
ment offering such course has violated any 
provisions of this chapter or fails to meet any 
of its requirements. 

(c) Each State approving agency shall 
notify the Administrator of each course 
which it has disapproved under this section. 
The Administrator shall notify the State ap- 
proving agency of his disapproval of any edu- 
cational institution or training establish- 
ment under chapter 31 of this title. 


Subchapter VII—Miscellaneous Provisions 


Sec. 1661. Authority and duties of Adminis- 
trator 


(a) Payments under this chapter shall be 
subject to audit and review by the General 
Accounting Office as provided by the Budget 
and Accounting Act of 1921 and the Budget 
and Accounting Procedures Act of 1950. 

(b) The Administrator may arrange for 
educational and vocational counseling to per- 
sons eligible for education and training under 
this chapter. At such intervals as he deems 
necessary, he shall make available informa- 
tion respecting the need for general educa- 
tion and for trained personnel in the various 
crafts, trades, and professions. Facilities of 
other Federal agencies collecting such infor- 
mation shall be utilized to the extent he 
deems practicable. 


Src. 1662. Advisory Committee 


(a) There shall be an advisory committee 
formed by the Administrator, which shall be 
composed of persons who are eminent in 
their respective fields of education, labor, and 
management, and of representatives of the 
various types of institutions and establish- 
ments furnishing education and training to 
veterans enrolled under this chapter. The 
Commissioner and the Director, Bureau of 
Apprenticeship, Department of Labor shall 
be ex officio members of the advisory com- 
mittee. The Administrator shall advise and 
consult with the committee from time to 
time with respect to the administration of 
this chapter and the committee may make 
such reports and recommendations as it 
deems desirable to the Administrator and to 
the Congress. 

(b) The Administrator may advise and 
consult with the committee from time to 
time with respect to the administration of 
chapters 31 and 35 of this title. 


Sec. 1663. Control by agencies of United 
States 


No department, agency, or officer of the 
United States, in carrying out this chapter, 
shall exercise any supervision or control, 
whatsoever, over any State approving agen- 
cy, State educational agency, or State ap- 
prenticeship agency, or any educational in- 
stitution or training establishment. Noth- 
ing in this section shall be deemed to prevent 
any department, agency, or officer of the 
United States from exercising any supervision 
or control which such department, agency, or 
officer is authorized by law to exercise over 
any Federal educational institution or train- 
ing establishment, or to prevent the furnish- 
ing of education or training under this chap- 
ter in any institution or establishment over 
which supervision or control is exercised by 
such other department, agency, or officer un- 
der authority of existing provisions of law. 
Sec. 1664. Conflicting interests 

(a) Every officer or employee of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, or of the Office of 
Education, who has, while such an officer or 
employee, owned any interest in, or received 
any wages, salary, dividends, profits, gratui- 
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ties, or services from, any educational insti- 
tution operated for profit in which an eligible 
veteran was pursuing a course of education 
or training under this chapter shall be im- 
mediately dismissed from his office or em- 
ployment. 

(b) If the Administrator finds that any 
person who is an officer or employee of a 
State approving agency has, while he was 
such an officer or employee, owned any in- 
terest in, or received any wages, salary, divi- 
dends, profits, gratuities, or services from, 
an educational institution operated for profit 
in which an eligible veteran was pursuing a 
course of education or training under this 
chapter, he shall discontinue making pay- 
ments under section 1645 of this title to such 
State approving agency unless such agency 
shall, without delay, take such steps as may 
be necessary to terminate the employment 
of such person and such payments shall not 
be resumed while such person is an officer 
or employee of the State approving agency, or 
State department of veterans affairs or State 
department of education. 

(c) AState approving agency shall not ap- 
prove any course offered by an educational in- 
stitution operated for profit and, if any such 
course has been approved, shall disapprove 
each such course, if it finds that any officer 
or employee of the Veterans’ Administration, 
the Office of Education, or the State approv- 
ing agency owns an interest in, or receives 
any wages, salary, dividends, profits, gratui- 
ties, or services from, such institution. 

(d) The Administrator may, after reason- 
able notice and public hearings, waive in 
writing the application of this section in 
the case of any officer or employee of the 
Veterans’ Administration, of the Office of 
Education, or of a State approving agency, 
if he finds that no detriment will result to 
the United States or to eligible veterans by 
reason of such interest or connection of such 
officer or employee. 


Sec. 1665. Reports by institutions 


(a) Educational institutions and training 
establishments shall, without delay, report 
to the Administrator in the form prescribed 
by him, the enrollment, interruption, and 
termination of the education or training of 
each eligible veteran enrolled therein under 
this chapter. 

(b) The Administrator shall pay to each 
educational institution which is required to 
submit reports and certifications to the Ad- 
ministrator under this chapter, an allowance 
at the rate of $1 per month for each eligible 
veteran enrolled in and attending such insti- 
tution under the provisions of this chapter 
to assist the educational institution in de- 
fraying the expense of preparing and submit- 
ting such reports and certifications. Such 
allowances shall be paid in such manner and 
at such times as may be prescribed by the 
Administrator, except that if any institution 
fails to submit reports or certifications to the 
Administrator as required by this chapter, no 
allowance shall be paid to such institution 
for the month or months during which such 
reports or certifications were not submitted 
as required by the Administrator. 


Sec. 1666. Overpayments to veterans 


Whenever the Administrator finds that an 
overpayment has been made to a veteran as 
the result of (1) the willful or negligent fail- 
ure of the educational institutions or train- 
ing establishment to report, as required by 
this chapter and applicable regulations, to 
the Veterans“ Administration excessive ab- 
sences from a course, or discontinuance or 
interruption of a course by the veteran, or (2) 
false certification by the educational insti- 
tution or training establishment, the amount 
of such overpayment shall constitute a liabil- 
ity of such institution or establisment, and 
may be recovered in the same manner as any 
other debt due the United States. Any 
amount so collected shall be reimbursed if 
the overpayment is recovered from the vet- 
eran. This section shall not preclude the 
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imposition of any civil or criminal liability 
under this or any other law. 
Sec. 1667. Examination of records 

The records and accounts of educational 
institutions and training establishments 
pertaining to eligible veterans who received 
education or training under this chapter 
shall be available for examination by duly 
authorized representatives of the Govern- 
ment. 
Sec. 1668. False or misleading statements. 

The Administrator shall not make any 
payments under this chapter to any person 
found by him to have willfully submitted 
any false or misleading claims. In each 
case where the Administrator finds that an 
educational institution or training establish- 
ment has willfully submitted a false or mis- 
leading claim, or where a veteran, with the 
complicity of an educational institution or 
training establishment, has submitted such 
a claim, he shall make a complete report of 
the facts of the case to the appropriate State 
approving agency and where deemed advis- 
able to the Attorney General of the United 
States for appropriate action. 


Sec. 1669. Information furnished by Federal 
Trade Commission 
The Federal Trade Commission shall keep 
all State approving agencies advised of any 
information coming to its attention which 
would be of assistance to such agencies in 
carrying out their duties under this chapter. 


Chapter 35—War orphans’ educational as- 
sistance 


Subchapter I—Definitions 


Sec. 
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Reports by institutions. 
Overpayments to eligible persons, 
Examination of records. 
False or misleading statements. 

Subchapter I— Definitions 
Sec, 1701. Definitions 

(a) For the purposes of this chapter— 

(1) The term “eligible person” means a 
child of a person who died of a service-con- 
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nected disability arising out of active mili- 
tary, naval, or air service during World War 
I, World War II, or the Korean conflict, but 
only if such service did not terminate under 
dishonorable conditions. The standards and 
criteria for determining whether or not a 
disability is service connected shall be those 
applicable under chapter 11 of this title. 

(2) The term “child” includes individuals 
who are married and individuals who are 
above the age of 21 years. 

(3) The term “duty with the Armed 
Forces” as used in section 1712 of this title 
means (A) active duty, (B) active duty for 
training for a period of 6 or more consecu- 
tive months, or (C) active duty for training 
required by section 1013 (c) (1) of title 50. 

(4) The term “guardian” includes a fidu- 
ciary legally appointed by a court of compe- 
tent jurisdiction, or any person who is deter- 
mined by the Administrator in accordance 
with section 3202 of this title to be otherwise 
legally vested with the care of the eligible 
person, 

(5) The term “program of education” 
means any curriculum or any combination 
of unit courses or subjects pursued at an 
educational institution which is generally 
accepted as necessary to fulfill the require- 
ments for the attainment of a predeter- 
mined and identified educational, profes- 
sional, or vocational objective. 

(6) The term “educational institution” 
means any public or private secondary 
school, vocational school, business school, 
junior college, teachers’ college, college, 
normal school, professional school, univer- 
sity, or scientific or technical institution, 
or any other institution if it furnishes edu- 
cation at the secondary school level or 
above. 

(7) The term “special restorative train- 
ing“ means training furnished under sub- 
chapter V of this chapter. 

(8) The term “State” includes the Canal 
Zone. 

(b) If an eligible person has attained his 
majority and is under no known legal dis- 
ability, all references in this chapter to “par- 
ent or guardian” shall refer to the eligible 
person himself. 

(c) Any provision of this chapter which 
requires any action to be taken by or with 
respect to the parent or guardian of an eli- 
gible person who has not attained his ma- 
jority, or who, having attained his majority, 
is under a legal disability, shall not apply 
when the Administrator determines that its 
application would not be in the best interest 
of the eligible person, would result in undue 
delay, or would not be administratively feasi- 
ble. In such a case the Administrator, where 
necessary to protect the interest of the ell- 
gible person, may designate some other per- 
son (who may be the eligible person himself) 
as the person by or with respect to whom the 
action so required should be taken. 

(d) The Congress hereby declares that the 
educational program established by this 
chapter is for the purpose of providing op- 
portunities for education to children whose 
education would otherwise be impeded or 
interrupted by reason of the death of a par- 
ent from a disease or injury incurred or ag- 
gravated in the Armed Forces during World 
War I, World War II, or the Korean conflict, 
and for the purpose of aiding such children 
in attaining the educational status which 
they might normally have aspired to and ob- 
tained but for the death of such parent. 


Subchapter II—Eligibility and Entitlement 

Sec. 1710. Eligibility and entitlement gen- 
erally 

Each eligible person shall, subject to the 


provisions of this chapter, be entitled to 
receive educational assistance. 


Src. 1711. Duration of educational assistance 
(a) Each eligible person shall be entitled 


to educational assistance under this chapter 
for a period not in excess of 36 months (or to 
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the equivalent thereof in part-time train- 
ing). 

(b) The period of entitlement of an eli- 
gible person under this chapter shall be re- 
duced by a period equivalent to any period of 
education or training received by him under 
chapter 31 or 33 of this title. 

(c) If an eligible person is entitled to edu- 
cational assistance under this chapter and 
also to vocational rehabilitation under chap- 
ter 31 of this title, he must elect whether 
he will receive educational assistance or vo- 
cational rehabilitation. If an eligible person 
is entitled to educational assistance under 
this chapter and is not entitled to such vo- 
cational rehabilitation, but after beginning 
his program of education or special restora- 
tive training becomes entitled (as determined 
by the Administrator) to such vocational 
rehabilitation, he must elect whether to con- 
tinue to receive educational assistance or 
whether to receive such vocational rehabili- 
tation. If he elects to receive vocational re- 
habilitation, the program of education or 
special restorative training pursued under 
this chapter shall be utilized to the fullest 
extent practicable in determining the char- 
acter and duration of vocational rehabilita- 
tion to be furnished him. 


Sec. 1712. Periods of eligibility 


(a) The educational assistance to which 
an eligible person is entitled under section 
1711 of this title or subchapter V of this 
chapter may be afforded him during the pe- 
riod beginning on his 18th birthday, or on 
the successful completion of his secondary 
schooling, whichever first occurs, and ending 
on his 23d birthday, except that— 

(1) if he is above the age of compulsory 
school attendance under applicable State 
law, and the Administrator determines that 
his best interests will be served thereby, such 
period may begin before his 18th birthday; 

(2) if he had not reached his 23d birthday 
on June 29, 1956, and— 

(A) he had reached his 18th birthday on 
such date; or 

(B) he serves on duty with the Armed 
Forces as an eligible person before his 23d 
birthday and on or after such date; or 

(C) the death of the parent from whom 
eligibility was derived occurs after such date 
and after his 18th birthday but before his 
23d birthday; 


then such period shall end 5 years after such 
date, his first discharge or release after such 
date from duty with the Armed Forces if 
such duty began before his 23d birthday, or 
the death of such parent, whichever occurs 
last, except that in no event shall such pe- 
riod be extended beyond his 31st birthday by 
reason of this paragraph; and 

(3) (A) if he is enrolled in an educational 
institution regularly operated on a quarter 
or semester system and such period ends 
during the last half of a quarter or semester, 
such period shall be extended to the end 
of the quarter or semester; or 

(B) if he is enrolled in an educational 
institution operated other than on a quarter 
or semester system and such period ends 
during the last half of the course, such 
period shall be extended to the end of the 
course, or until 9 weeks have expired, which- 
ever first occurs. 

(b) No eligible person may be afforded 
educational assistance under this chapter 
unless he was discharged or released after 
each period he was on duty with the Armed 
Forces under conditions other than dishon- 
orable, or while he is on duty with the 
Armed Forces. 


Sec. 1713. Application 


The parent or guardian of a person for 
whom educational assistance is sought under 
this chapter shall submit an application to 
the Administrator which shall be in such 
form and contain such information as the 
Administrator shall prescribe. If the Ad- 
ministrator finds that the person on whose 
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behalf the application is submitted is an 
eligible person, he shall approve the appli- 
cation provisionally. The Administrator 
shall notify the parent or guardian of his 
provisional approval, or of his disapproval 
of the application. 


Sec. 1714. Processing of applications 

(a) Further processing of an application 
for educational assistance and the award of 
such assistance shall be pursuant to the re- 
quirements of subchapters III and IV of this 
chapter unless the parent or guardian re- 
quests special restorative training for the 
eligible person, in which case the applica- 
tion will be processed under subchapter V 
of this chapter. 

(b) If the request for special restorative 
training is approved, educational assistance 
will be afforded pursuant to the terms of 
subchapter V of this chapter. If the request 
for special restorative training is disapproved, 
or if approved the restorative training is 
completed or discontinued, any educational 
assistance subsequently afforded will be in 
accordance with subchapters III and IV of 
this chapter. 


Subchapter III Program of Education 
Sec. 1720. Development of educational plan 
Upon provisional approval of an applica- 
tion for educational assistance, the Admin- 
istrator shall arrange for, and the eligible 
m shall take advantage of, educational 
or vocational counseling to assist the parent 
or guardian and the eligible person in select- 
ing his educational, vocational, or profes- 
sional objective and in developing his pro- 
gram of education. During, or after, such 
counseling, the parent or guardian shall 
prepare for the eligible person an educational 
plan which shall set forth the selected ob- 
jective, the proposed program of education, a 
list of the educational institutions at which 
such program would be pursued, an esti- 
mate of the sum which would be required 
for tuition and fees in completion of such 
program, and such other information as the 
Administrator shall require. This educa- 
tional plan shall be signed by the parent or 
guardian and shall become an integral part 
of the application for educational assistance 
under this chapter. 


Sec. 1721. Final approval of application 

The Administrator shall finally approve an 
application if he finds (1) that section 1720 
of this title has been complied with, (2) 
that the proposed program of education 
constitutes a “program of education“ as that 
term is defined in this chapter, (3) that the 
eligible person is not already qualified, by 
reason of previous education or training, for 
the educational, professional, or vocational 
objective for which the courses of the pro- 
gram of education are offered, and (4) that 
it does not appear that the pursuit of such 
program would violate any provision of this 
chapter. 


Sec. 1722. Change of program 

An eligible person, with the concurrence 
of his parent or guardian, may request 
changes in his program. The Administra- 
tor shall approve an initial change of pro- 
gram, and may approve not more than one 
additional change, if he finds that— 

(1) the program of education which the 
eligible person proposes to pursue is suitable 
to his aptitudes, interests, and abilities; and 

(2) in any instance where the eligible 
person has interrupted, or failed to progress 
in, his program due to his own misconduct, 
his own neglect, or his own lack of applica- 
tion, there exists a reasonable likelihood with 
respect to the program which the eligible 
person proposes to pursue that there will 
not be a recurrence of such an interruption 
or failure to progress. 
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Sec. 1723. Disapproval of enrollment in cer- 
tain courses 


(a) (1) The Administrator shall not ap- 
prove the enrollment of an eligible person 
in any bartending course, dancing course, 
or personality development course. 

(2) The Administrator shall not approve 
the enrollment of an eligible person— 

(A) in any photography course or enter- 
tainment course; or 

(B) in any music course—instrumental or 
vocal—public speaking course, or course in 
sports or athletics such as horseback riding, 
swimming, fishing, skiing, golf, baseball, ten- 
nis, bowling, sports officiating, or other sport 
or athletic courses, except courses of applied 
music, physical education, or public speak- 
ing which are offered by institutions of high- 
er learning for credit as an integral part of 
a program leading to an educational objec- 
tive; or 

(C) in any other type of course which the 
Administrator finds to be avocational or rec- 
reational in character; 


unless the eligible person submits justifica- 
tion showing that the course will be of bona 
fide use in the pursuit of his present or con- 
templated business or occupation. 

(b) The Administrator shall not approve 
the enrollment of an eligible person in any 
course of flight training other than one 
given by an educational institution of higher 
learning for credit toward a standard college 
degree the eligible person is seeking. 

(c) The Administrator shall not approve 
the enrollment of an eligible person in any 
course of apprentice or other training on the 
job, any course of institutional on-farm 
training, any course to be pursued by cor- 
respondence, television, or radio, or any 
course to be pursued at an educational in- 
stitution not located in a State or in the 
Republic of the Philippines. 

(d) The Administrator shall not approve 
the enrollment of an eligible person in any 
course which is to be pursued as a part of 
his regular secondary school education, but 
this subsection shall not prevent the enroll- 
ment of an eligible person in a course to be 
pursued below the college level if the Admin- 
istrator finds that such person has ended his 
secondary school education (by completion 
or otherwise) and that such course is a spe- 
cialized vocational course pursued for the 
purpose of qualifying in a bona fide voca- 
tional objective. 


Sec. 1724. Discontinuance for unsatisfactory 
progress 

The Administrator shall discontinue the 
educational assistance allowance on behalf 
of an eligible person if, at any time, the Ad- 
ministrator finds that according to the regu- 
larly prescribed standards and practices of 
the educational institution he is attending, 
his conduct or progress is unsatisfactory. 
The Administrator may renew the payment 
of the educational assistance allowance only 
if he finds that— 

(1) the cause of the unsatisfactory con- 
duct or progress of the eligible person has 
been removed; and 

(2) the program which the eligible person 
now proposes to pursue (whether the same 
or revised) is suitable to his aptitudes, in- 
terests, and abilities. 


Sec. 1725. Period of operation for approval 


(a) The Administrator shall not approve 
the enrollment of an eligible person in any 
course offered by an educational institution 
when such course has been in operation for 
less than 2 years. 

(b) Subsection (a) shall not apply to— 

(1) any course to be pursued in a public 
or other tax-supported educational institu- 
tion; 

(2) any course which is offered by an edu- 
cational institution which has been in op- 
eration for more than 2 years, if such course 
is similar in character to the instruction 
previously given by such institution; 
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(3) any course which has been offered by 
an institution for a period of more than 2 
years, notwithstanding the institution has 
moved to another location within the same 
general locality; or 

(4) any course which is offered by a non- 
profit educational institution of college level 
and which is recognized for credit toward a 
standard college degree. 


Sec. 1726. Institutions listed by Attorney 
General 


The Administrator shall not approve the 
enrollment of, or payment of, an educational 
assistance allowance to any eligible person 
in any course in an educational institution 
while it is listed by the Attorney General 
under section 3 of part III of Executive Or- 
der 9835, as amended. 


Subchapter IV—Payments to Eligible Persons 
Src. 1731. Educational assistance allowance 


(a) The Administrator shall pay to the 
parent or guardian of each eligible person 
who is pursuing a program of education un- 
der this chapter, and who applies therefor 
on behalf of such eligible person, an educa- 
tional assistance allowance to meet, in part, 
the expenses of the eligible person’s subsis- 
tence, tuition, fees, supplies, books, equip- 
ment, and other educational costs. 

(b) The educational assistance allowance 
on behalf of an eligible person shall be paid, 
as provided in section 1732 of this title, only 
for the period of his enrollment as approved 
by the Administrator, but no allowance shall 
be paid— 

(1) on behalf of any person enrolled in a 
course which leads to a standard college de- 
gree for any period when such person is not 
pursuing his course in accordance with the 
regularly established policies and regulations 
of the educational institution and the re- 
quirements of this chapter; or 

(2) on behalf of any person enrolled in a 
course which does not lead to a standard col- 
lege degree for any day of absence in excess 
of 30 days in a 12-month period, not count- 
ing as absences weekends or legal holidays 
established by Federal or State law (or in the 
case of the Republic of the Philippines, 
Philippine law) during which the institution 
is not regularly in session. 

(c) No educational assistance allowance 
shall be paid on behalf of an eligible person 
for any period until the Administrator shall 
have received— 

(1) from the eligible person (A) in the 
case of an eligible person enrolled in a course 
which leads to a standard college degree, a 
certification that he was actually enrolled in 
and pursuing the course as approved by the 
Administrator, or (B) in the case of an eligi- 
ble person enrolled in a course which does 
not lead to a standard college degree, a cer- 
tification as to actual attendance during such 
period; and 

(2) from the educational institution a 

certification, or an endorsement on the eli- 
gible person’s certificate, that he was enrolled 
in and pursuing a course of education during 
such period. 
Educational assistance allowances shall, in- 
sofar as practicable, be paid within 20 days 
after receipt by the Administrator of the 
certifications required by this subsection. 


Sec. 1732. Computation of educational assist- 
ance allowance 


(a) The educational assistance allowance 
on behalf of an eligible person who is pur- 
suing a program of education consisting of 
institutional courses shall be computed at 
the rate of (1) $110 per month if pursued on 
a full-time basis, (2) $80 per month if pur- 
sued on a three-quarters-time basis, and (3) 
$50 per month if pursued on a half-time 
basis. 

(b) The educational assistance allowance 
to be paid on behalf of an eligible person who 
is pursuing a full-time program of education 
which consists of institutional courses and 
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alternate phases of training in a business or 
industrial establishment with the training 
in the business or industrial establishment 
being strictly supplemental to the institu- 
tional portion, shall be computed at the rate 
of $90 per month. 

(c) No educational assistance allowance 
shall be paid on behalf of an eligible person 
for any period during which he is enrolled in 
and pursuing an institutional course on a less 
than half-time basis, or any course described 
in subsection (b), on a less-than-full-time 
basis. 


Sec. 1733. Measurement of courses 

(a) For the purposes of this chapter, (1) 
an institutional trade or technical course of- 
fered on a clock-hour basis below the college 
level involving shop practice as an integral 
part thereof, shall be considered a full-time 
course when a minimum of 30 hours per week 
of attendance is required with no more than 
2½ hours of rest periods per week allowed, 
(2) an institutional course offered on a clock- 
hour basis below the college level in which 
theoretical or classroom instruction predomi- 
nates shall be considered a full-time course 
when a minimum of 25 hours per week net of 
instruction is required, and (3) an institu- 
tional undergraduate course offered by a col- 
lege or university on a quarter- or semester- 
hour basis for which credit is granted toward 
a standard college degree shall be considered 
a full-time course when a minimum of 14 
semester hours or its equivalent is required. 

(b) The Administrator shall define part- 
time training in the case of the types of 
courses referred to in subsection (a), and 
shall define full-time and part-time training 
in the cases of all other types of courses 
pursued under this chapter. 


Sec. 1734. Overcharges by educational insti- 
tutions 

(a) If the Administrator finds that an edu- 
cational institution has charged or received 
from any eligible person pursuing a course of 
education under this chapter any amount in 
excess of the charges for tuition and fees 
which such institution requires similarly cir- 
cumstanced students, not receiving educa- 
tional assistance under this chapter, who are 
enrolled in the same course to pay, he may 
disapprove such educational institution for 
the enrollment of any eligible person not 
already enrolled therein under this chapter 
and any eligible veteran not already enrolled 
therein under chapter 31 or 33 of this title. 

(b) Any educational institution which 
has been disapproved under section 1634 of 
this title shall be deemed to be disapproved 
for the enrollment under this chapter of any 
eligible person not already enrolled therein. 


Sec. 1735. Approval of courses 


(a) An eligible person shall receive the 
benefits of this chapter while enrolled in a 
course of education offered by an educa- 
tional institution only if such course is ap- 
proved in accordance with the provisions of 
this section. 

(b) Any course offered by an educational 
institution (as defined in this chapter) shall 
be considered approved for the purposes of 
this chapter if it is approved under either 
section 1653 or section 1654 of this title 
before the date for the expiration of all 
education and training under chapter 33 
of this title, and has not been disapproved 
under section 1656 of this title. 

(c) After the date for the expiration of 
all education and training under chapter 33 
of this title, the Administrator shall be re- 
sponsible for the approval of any additional 
courses for the purposes of this chapter. In 
approving such a course, the criteria of sec- 
tions 1653 and 1654 of this title shall be 
applicable to approvals under this subsec- 
tion and the Administrator may utilize the 
services of State educational agencies in con- 
nection therewith. 
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Sec. 1736. Discontinuance of allowances 

The Administrator may discontinue the 
educational assistance allowance of any eli- 
gible person if he finds that the course of 
education in which the eligible person is 
enrolled fails to meet any of the require- 
ments of this chapter or any of the stand- 
ards and criteria of sections 1653 and 1654 
of this title or if he finds that the educa- 
tional institution offering such course has 
violated any provision of this chapter or 
fails to meet any of its requirements. 


Subchapter V—Special Restorative Training 


Sec. 1740. Purpose 

The purpose of special restorative training 
is to overcome, or lessen, the effects of a 
manifest physical or mental disability which 
would handicap an eligible person in the 
pursuit of a program of education. 


Sec. 1741. Entitlement to special restorative 
training 


(a) The Administrator at the request of 
the parent or guardian of an eligible person 
is authorized— 

(1) to determine whether such person is 
in need of special restorative training; and 

(2) where need is found to exist, to pre- 

scribe a course which is suitable to accom- 
plish the purposes of this chapter. 
Such a course, at the discretion of the Ad- 
ministrator, may contain elements that 
would contribute toward an ultimate objec- 
tive of a program of education. 

(b) In no event shall the total period of 
educational assistance under this subchapter 
and other subchapters of this chapter exceed 
the amount of entitlement as established in 
section 1711 of this title. 


Sec. 1742. Special training allowance 


(a) While the eligible person is enrolled 
in and pursuing a full-time course of spe- 
cial restorative training, the parent or guard- 
ian shall be entitled to receive on his behalf 
a special training allowance computed at 
the basic rate of $110 per month If the 
charges for tuition and fees applicable to any 
such course are more than $35 per calendar 
month the basic monthly allowance may be 
increased by the amount that such charges 
exceed $35 a month, upon election by the 
parent or guardian of the eligible person to 
have such person's period of entitlement re- 
duced by 1 day for each $3.60 that the 
special training allowance paid exceeds the 
basic monthly allowance. 

(b) No payments of a special training al- 
lowance shall be made for the same period 
for which the payment of an educational 
assistance allowance is made or for any pe- 
riod during which the training is pursued 
on less than a full-time basis. 

(c) Full-time training for the purpose of 
this section shall be determined by the Ad- 
ministrator with respect to the capacities 
of the individual trainee. 


Sec. 1743, Special administrative provisions 


(a) In carrying out his responsibilities un- 
der this chapter the Administrator may by 
agreement arrange with public or private 
educational institutions or others to provide 
training arrangements as may be suitable 
and necessary to accomplish the purposes of 
this subchapter. In any instance where the 
Administrator finds that a customary tui- 
tion charge is not applicable, he may agree 
on the fair and reasonable amounts which 
may be charged the parent or guardian for 
the training provided to an eligible person. 

(b) The Administrator shall make such 
rules and regulations as he may deem nec- 
essary in order to promote good conduct on 
the part of the persons who are following 
courses of special restorative training and 
otherwise to carry out the purposes of this 
chapter, 
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Subchapter VI—Miscellaneous Provisions 


Sec. 1761. Authority and duties of Adminis- 
trator 


(a) Payments under this chapter shall be 
subject to audit and review by the General 
Accounting Office, as provided by the Budget 
and Accounting Act of 1921, and the Budget 
and Accounting Procedures Act of 1950. 

(b) The Administrator may provide the 
educational and vocational counseling re- 
quired under section 1720 of this title, and 
may provide or require additional counseling 
if he deems it to be necessary to accomplish 
the purposes of this chapter. 

(c) In carrying out his functions under 
this chapter, the Administrator may utilize 
the facilities and services of any other Fed- 
eral department or agency. Any such utili- 
zation shall be pursuant to proper agreement 
with the Federal department or agency con- 
cerned; and payment to cover the cost there- 
of shall be made either in advance or by way 
of reimbursement, as may be provided in 
such agreement. 

(d) Where any provision of this chap- 
ter authorizes or requires any function, pow- 
er, or duty to be exercised by a State, or by 
any officer or agency thereof such function, 
power, or duty shall, with respect to the Re- 
public of the Philippines, be exercised by the 
Administrator. 


Sec. 1762. Nonduplication of benefits 


(a) The commencement of a program of 
education or special restorative training 
under this chapter shall be a bar (1) to sub- 
sequent payments of compensation, de- 
pendency and indemnity compensation, or 
pension based on the death of a parent to 
an eligible person over the age of 18 by rea- 
son of pursuing a course in an educational 
institution, or (2) to increase rates, or addi- 
tional amounts, of compensation, depend- 
ency and indemnity compensation, or pen- 
sion because of such a person. 

(b) No educational assistance allowance 
or special training allowance shall be paid 
on behalf of any eligible person under this 
chapter for any period during which such 
person is enrolled in and pursuing a course 
of education or training paid for by the 
United States under any provision of law 
other than this chapter, where the payment 
of an allowance would constitute a dupli- 
cation of benefits paid from the Federal 
Treasury to the eligible person or to his par- 
ent or guardian in his behalf. 


Sec. 1763. Control by agencies of the United 
States 


No department, agency, or officer of the 
United States, in carrying out this chapter, 
shall exercise any supervision or control, 
whatsoever, over any State approving agency, 
or State educational agency, or any educa- 
tional institution. Nothing in this section 
shall be deemed to prevent any department, 
agency, or officer of the United States from 
exercising any supervision or control which 
such department, agency, or officer is author- 
ized by law to exercise over any Federal edu- 
cational institution or to prevent this fur- 
nishing of education under this chapter in 
any institution over which supervision or 
control is exercised by such other depart- 
ment, agency, or officer under authority of 
law. 


Sec. 1764, Conflicting interests 


(a) Every officer or employee of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration who has, while such 
an officer or employee, owned any interest 
in, or received any wages, salary, dividends, 
profits, gratuities, or services from, any edu- 
cational institution operated for profit in 
which an eligible person was pursuing a 
course of education under this chapter shall 
be immediately dismissed from his office or 
employment. 

(b) The Administrator may, after reason- 
able notice and public hearings, waive in 
writing the application of this section in the 
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ease of any Officer or employee of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, if he finds that no 
detriment will result to the United States 
or to eligible persons by reason of such 
interests or connection of such officer or em- 
ployee. 

Sec. 1765. Reports by institutions 


(a) Educational institutions shall, with- 
out delay, report to the Administrator in the 
form prescribed by him, the enrollment, 
interruption, and termination of the educa- 
tion of each eligible person enrolled therein 
under this chapter. 

(b) The Administrator shall pay to each 
educational institution which is required to 
submit reports and certifications to the Ad- 
ministrator under this chapter, an allowance 
at the rate of $1 per month for each eligible 
person enrolled in and attending such insti- 
tution under the provisions of this chapter 
to assist the educational institution in de- 
fraying the expense of preparing and sub- 
mitting such reports and certifications. 
Such allowances shall be paid in such man- 
ner and at such times as may be prescribed 
by the Administrator, except that in the 
event any institution fails to submit reports 
or certification to the Administrator as re- 
quired by this chapter, no allowance shall be 
paid to such institution for the month or 
months during which such reports or certifi- 
cations were not submitted as required by 
the Administrator. 


Sec. 1766. Overpayments to eligible persons 


Whenever the Administrator finds that an 
overpayment has been made to an eligible 
as the result of (1) the willful or 
negligent failure of an educational institu- 
tion to report, as required by this chapter 
and applicable regulations, to the Veterans’ 
Administration excessive absences from a 
course, or discontinuance or interruption of 
a course by the eligible person, or (2) false 
certification by an educational institution, 
the amount of such overpayment shall con- 
stitute a liability of such institution, and 
may be recovered in the same manner as any 
other debt due the United States. Any 
amount so collected shall be reimbursed if 
the overpayment is recovered from the eligi- 
ble person. This section shall not preclude 
the imposition of any civil or criminal lia- 
bility under this or any other law. 


Sec. 1767. Examination of records 


The records and accounts of educational 
institutions pertaining to eligible persons 
who received education under this chapter 
shall be available for examination by duly 
authorized representatives of the Govern- 
ment. 


Sec. 1768. False or misleading statements 


The Administrator shall not make any 
payments under this chapter to any person 
found by him to have willfully submitted 
any false or misleading claims. Whenever 
the Administrator finds that an educational 
institution has willfully submitted a false 
or misleading claim, or that a person, with 
the complicity of an educational institution, 
has submitted such a claim, he shall make a 
complete report of the facts of the case to 
the appropriate State approving agency and, 
where deemed advisable, to the Attorney 
General of the United States for appropriate 
action. 


Chapter 37—Home, farm, and business loans 


Subchapter I—General 
Sec. 
1801. Definitions. 
1802. Basic entitlement. 
1803. Basic provisions relating to loan guar- 
anty. 
1804. Restrictions on loans. 
1805. Warranties. 


Subchapter Il—Loans 
Sec. 
1810. Purchase or construction of homes. 
1811. Direct loans to veterans. 
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Sec. 

1812. Purchase of farms and farm equip- 
ment. 

Purchase of business property. 

Loans to refinance delinquent indebt- 
edness, 

Insurance of loans. 

1816. Procedure on default. 

1817. Release from liability under guaranty. 


Subchapter III— Administrative Provisions 

1820. Powers of Administrator. 

1821. Incontestability. 

1822. Recovery of damages. 

1823. Direct loan revolving fund. 

1824. Waiver of discharge requirements for 
hospitalized persons. 


Subchapter I—General 
Sec. 1801. Definitions 


(a) For the purposes of this chapter— 

(1) The term “World War IL” (A) means 
the period beginning on September 16, 1940, 
and ending on July 25, 1947, and (B) in- 
cludes, in the case of any veteran who en- 
listed or reenlisted in a Regular component 
of the Armed Forces after October 6, 1945, 
and before October 7, 1946, the period of the 
first such enlistment or reenlistment. 

(2) The term “veteran” includes the 
widow of any veteran (including a person 
who died in the active military, naval, or air 
service) who died from a service-connected 
disability, but only if such widow is not 
eligible for benefits under this chapter on 
the basis of her own active duty. The active 
duty of her husband shall be deemed to 
have been active duty by such widow for the 
purposes of this chapter. 

(b) Benefits shall not be afforded under 
this chapter to any individual on account of 
service as a commissioned officer of the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, or of the Regular or 
Reserve Corps of the Public Health Service, 
unless such service would have qualified 
such individual for benefits under title III 
of the Servicemen's Readjustment Act of 
1944. 


Sec. 1802. Basic entitlement 


(a) Each veteran who served on active 
duty at any time during World War II or the 
Korean conflict and whose total service was 
for 90 days or more, or who was discharged 
or released from a period of active duty, any 
part of which occurred during World War II 
or the Korean conflict, for a service-con- 
nected disability, shall be eligible for the 
benefits of this chapter. Entitlement de- 
rived from service during the Korean con- 
flict (1) shall cancel any unused entitlement 
derived from service during World War II, 
and (2) shall be reduced by the amount by 
which entitlement from service during 
World War II, has been used to obtain a 
direct, guaranteed, or insured loan— 

(A) on real property which the veteran 
owns at the time of application; or 

(B) as to which the Administrator has in- 
curred actual liability or loss, unless in the 
event of loss or the incurrence and payment 
of such liability by the Administrator the 
resulting indebtedness of the veteran to the 
United States has been paid in full. 

(b) In computing the aggregate amount 
of guaranty or insurance entitlement avail- 
able to a veteran under this chapter— 

(1) the Administrator may exclude the 
initial use of the veterans’ entitlement for 
any loan with respect to which the security 
has been (A) taken (by condemnation or 
otherwise) by the United States or any 
State, or by any local government agency 
for public use, (B) destroyed by fire or other 
natural hazard, or (C) disposed of because 
of other compelling reasons devoid of fault 
on the part of the veteran; and 

(2) the Administrator shall exclude the 
amount of guaranty or insurance entitle- 
ment previously used for any guaranteed or 
insured home loan which has been repaid in 
full, and with respect to which the real 
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property which served as security for the 
loan has been disposed of because the vet- 
eran, while on active duty, was transferred 
by the service department with which he 
was serving. 

Entitlement restored under this subsection 
may be used at any time before February 1, 
1965. 

(c) An honorable discharge shall be 
deemed to be a certificate of eligibility to 
apply for a guaranteed loan. Any veteran 
who does not have a discharge certificate, or 
who received a discharge other than honor- 
able, may apply to the Administrator for a 
certificate of eligibility. Upon making a loan 
guaranteed or insured under this chapter, 
the lender shall forthwith transmit to the 
Administrator a report thereon in such de- 
tail as the Administrator may, from time to 
time, prescribe. Where the loan is guaran- 
teed, the Administrator shall provide the 
lender with a loan guaranty certificate or 
other evidence of the guaranty. He shall 
also endorse on the veteran's discharge, or 
eligibility certificate, the amount and type of 
guaranty used, and the amount, if any, re- 
maining. Nothing in this chapter shall pre- 
clude the assignment of any guaranteed loan 
or the security therefor. 

(da) Loans will be automatically guaran- 
teed under this chapter only if made (1) by 
any Federal land bank, national bank, State 
bank, private bank, building and loan asso- 
ciation, insurance company, credit union, or 
mortgage and loan company, that is subject 
to examination and supervision by an agency 
of the United States or of any State, or (2) 
by any State. Any loan proposed to be made 
to a veteran pursuant to this chapter by any 
lender not of a class specified in the preced- 
ing sentence may be guaranteed by the Ad- 
ministrator if he finds that it is in accord 
otherwise with the provisions of this chapter. 

(e) The Administrator may at any time 
upon 30 days’ notice require loans to be made 
by any lender or class of lenders to be sub- 
mitted to him for prior approval. No guar- 
anty or insurance liability shall exist with 
respect to any such loan unless evidence of 
guaranty or insurance is issued by the Ad- 
ministrator. 

(f) Any loan at least 20 percent of 
which is guaranteed under this chapter may 
be made by any national bank or Federal 
savings and loan association, or by any bank, 
trust company, building and loan association, 
or insurance company, organized or author- 
ized to do business in the District of Colum- 
bia. Any such loan may be so made without 
regard to the limitations and restrictions of 
any other law relating to— 

(1) ratio of amount of loan to the value of 
the property; 

(2) maturity of loan; 

(3) requirement for mortgage or other se- 
curity; 

(4) dignity of lien; or 

(5) percentage of assets which may be in- 
vested in real estate loans. 


Sec. 1803. Basic provisions relating to loan 
guaranty 


(a) (1) Any loan made to a World War II 
veteran, if made before July 26, 1960 (or, in 
the case of a veteran described in section 
1801 (a) (1) (B) of this title, before the 
expiration of 13 years after World War II is 
deemed to have ended with respect to him), 
or to a Korean conflict veteran, if made be- 
fore February 1, 1965, for any of the pur- 
poses, and in compliance with the provisions, 
specified in this chapter, is automatically 
guaranteed by the United States in an 
amount not more than 60 percent of the 
loan if the loan is made for any of the pur- 
poses specified in section 1810 of this title 
and not more than 50 percent of the loan 
if the loan is for any of the purposes speci- 
fied in section 1812, 1813, or 1814 of this title. 

(2) If a loan report or an application for 
loan guaranty relating to a loan under this 
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chapter to a World War II veteran whose 
entitlement would otherwise expire on July 
25, 1960, has been received by the Admin- 
istrator before July 26, 1960, such loan may 
be guaranteed or insured under the provi- 
sions of this chapter before July 26, 1961. 

(b) Except as provided in sections 1810 and 
1811 of this title, the aggregate amount 
guaranteed shall not be more than $2,000 in 
the case of non-real-estate loans, nor $4,000 
in the case of real-estate loans, or a pro- 
rated portion thereof on loans of both types 
or combination thereof. The liability of the 
United States under any guaranty, within 
the limitations of this chapter, shall de- 
crease or increase pro rata with any decrease 
or increase of the amount of the unpaid 
portion of the obligation. 

(c) (1) Loans guaranteed or insured under 
this chapter shall be payable upon such 
terms and conditions as may be agreed upon 
by the parties thereto, subject to the pro- 
visions of this chapter and regulations of 
the Administrator issued pursuant to this 
chapter, and shall bear interest not in ex- 
cess of such rate as the Administrator, with 
the approval of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, may from time to time find the loan 
market demands, but the rate of interest 
so prescribed by the Administrator shall not 
exceed at any time the rate of interest (ex- 
clusive of premium charges for insurance, 
and service charges if any), established by 
the Federal Housing Commissioner under 
section 203 (b) (5) of the National Housing 
Act, less one-half of 1 percent per annum; 
except that such rate shall in no event 
exceed 4% percent per annum. 

(2) The provisions of the Servicemen's 
Readjustment Act of 1944 which were in 
effect before April 1, 1958, with respect to 
the interest chargeable on loans made or 
guaranteed under such act shall, notwith- 
standing the provisions of paragraph (1) of 
this subsection, continue to be applicable— 

(A) to any loan made or guaranteed be- 
fore April 1, 1958; and 

(B) to any loan with respect to which a 
commitment to guarantee was entered into 
by the Administrator before April 1, 1958. 

(d) (1) The maturity of any non-real- 
estate loan shall not be more than 10 years. 
The maturity of any real-estate loan (other 
than a loan on farm realty) shall not be 
more than 30 years, and in the case of a 
loan on farm realty, shall not be more than 
40 years. 

(2) Any loan for a term of more than 5 
years shall be amortized in accordance with 
established procedure. 

(3) Any real-estate loan (other than for 
repairs, alterations, or improvements) shall 
be secured by a first lien on the realty. Any 
non-real-estate loan (other than for work- 
ing or other capital, merchandise, goodwill, 
and other intangible assets) shall be secured 
by personalty to the extent legal and 
practicable, 


Sec. 1804. Restrictions on loans 


(a) No loan for the purchase or construc- 
tion of residential property shall be financed 
through the assistance of this chapter unless 
the property meets or exceeds minimum re- 
quirements for planning, construction, and 
general acceptability prescribed by the Ad- 
ministrator; however, this subsection shall 
not apply to a loan for the purchase of res- 
idential property on which construction is 
fully completed more than 1 year before 
such loan is made. 

(b) The Administrator may refuse to ap- 
praise any dwelling or housing project 
owned, sponsored, or to be constructed by 
any person identified with housing pre- 
viously sold to veterans under this chapter 
as to which substantial deficiencies have 
been discovered, or as to which there has 
been a failure or indicated inability to dis- 
charge contractual liabilities to veterans, or 
as to which it is ascertained that the type 
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of contract of sale or the methods or prac- 
tices pursued in relation to the marketing 
of such properties were unfair or unduly 
prejudicial to veteran purchasers. 

(c) No loan for the purchase or construc- 
tion of residential property shall be financed 
through the assistance of this chapter unless 
the veteran applicant, at the time that he 
applies for the loan, and also at the time 
that the loan is closed, certifies, in such 
form as the Administrator may require, that 
he intends to occupy the property as his 
home. No loan for the repair, alteration, or 
improvement of residential property shall 
be financed through the assistance of the 
provisions of this chapter unless the veteran 
applicant, at the time that he applies to 
the lender for the loan, and also at the 
time that the loan is closed, certifies, in 
such form as may be required by the Ad- 
ministrator, that he occupies the property 
as his home. For the purposes of this chap- 
ter, the requirement that the veteran re- 
cipient of a guaranteed or direct home loan 
must occupy or intend to occupy the prop- 
erty as his home means that the veteran 
as of the date of his certification actually 
lives in the property personally as his resi- 
dence or actually intends upon completion 
of the loan and acquisition of the dwelling 
unit to move into the property personally 
within a reasonable time and to utilize such 
property as his residence. 

(d) Whenever the Administrator finds 
with respect to guaranteed or insured loans 
that any lender or holder has failed to main- 
tain adequate loan accounting records, or 
to demonstrate proper ability to service 
loans adequately or to exercise proper credit 
judgment or has willfully or negligently en- 
gaged in practices otherwise detrimental to 
the interest of veterans or of the Govern- 
ment, he may refuse either temporarily or 
permanently to guarantee or insure any 
loans made by such lender or holder and 
may bar such lender or holder from acquir- 
ing loans guaranteed or insured under this 
chapter; however, the Administrator shall 
not refuse to pay a guaranty or insurance 
claim on loans theretofore entered into in 
good faith between a veteran and such 
lender. 


Sec. 1805. Warranties 


(a) The Administrator shall require that 
in connection with any property upon which 
there is located a dwelling designed prin- 
cipally for not more than a four-family resi- 
dence and which is approved for guaranty 
or insurance before the beginning of con- 
struction, the seller or builder, and such 
other person as may be required by the 
Administrator to become warrantor, shall 
deliver to the purchaser or owner of such 
property a warranty that the dwelling is 
constructed in substantial conformity with 
the plans and specifications (including any 
amendments thereof, or changes and varia- 
tions therein, which have been approved 
in writing by the Administrator) on which 
the Administrator based his valuation of 
the dwelling. The Administrator shall de- 
liver to the builder, seller, or other war- 
rantor his written approval (which shall be 
conclusive evidence of such approval) of any 
amendment of, or change or variation in, 
such plans and specifications which the 
Administrator deems to be a substantial 
amendment thereof, or change or variation 
therein, and shall file a copy of such writ- 
ten approval with such plans and specifica- 
tions, Such warranty shall apply only with 
respect to such instances of substantial non- 
conformity to such approved plans and 
specifications (including any amendments 
thereof, or changes or variations therein, 
which have been approved in writing, as 
provided in this section, by the Adminis- 
trator) as to which the purchaser or home 
owner has given written notice to the war- 
rantor within 1 year from the date of con- 
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veyance of title to, or initial occupancy of, 
the dwelling, whichever first occurs. Such 
warranty shall be in addition to, and not in 
derogation of, all other rights and privileges 
which such purchaser or owner may have 
under any other law or instrument. The 
provisions of this section shall apply to any 
such property covered by a mortgage in- 
sured or guaranteed by the Administrator 
on and after October 1, 1954, unless such 
mortgage is insured or guaranteed pursuant 
to a commitment therefor made before Oc- 
tober 1, 1954. 

(b) The Administrator shall permit copies 
of the plans and specifications (including 
written approvals of any amendments 
thereof, or changes or variations therein, as 
provided in this section) for dwellings in 
connection with which warranties are re- 
quired by subsection (a) of this section to 
be made available in their appropriate local 
offices for inspection or for copying by any 
purchaser, home owner, or warrantor dur- 
ing such hours or periods of time as the 
Administrator may determine to be rea- 
sonable, 

Subchapter II— Loans 


Sec. 1810. Purchase or construction of 
homes 


(a) Any loan to a veteran, if made pur- 
suant to the provisions of this chapter, is 
automatically guaranteed if such loan is for 
one or more of the following purposes: 

(1) To purchase or construct a dwelling 
to be owned and occupied by him as a home. 

(2) To purchase a farm on which there 
is a farm residence to be owned and occu- 
pied by him as his home. 

(3) To construct on land owned by him 
a farm residence to be occupied by him as 
his home. 

(4) To repair, alter, or improve a farm 

residence or other dwelling owned by him 
and occupied by him as his home. 
If there is an indebtedness which is se- 
cured by a lien against land owned by the 
veteran, the proceeds of a loan guaranteed 
under this section or made under section 
1811 of this title for construction of a 
dwelling or farm residence on such land 
may be used also to liquidate such lien, but 
only if the reasonable value of the land is 
equal to or greater than the amount of the 
lien, 

(b) No loan may be guaranteed under this 
section or made under section 1811 of this 
title unless— 

(1) the proceeds of such loan will be used 
to pay for the property purchased, con- 
structed, or improved; 

(2) the contemplated terms of payment 
required in any mortgage to be given in part 
payment of the purchase price or the con- 
struction cost bear a proper relation to the 
veteran's present and anticipated income 
and expenses; 

(3) the veteran is a satisfactory credit 


(4) the nature and condition of the 
property is such as to be suitable for dwell- 
ing purposes; 

(5) the price paid or to be paid by the 
veteran for such property, or for the cost of 
construction, repairs, or alterations, does 
not exceed the reasonable value thereof as 
determined by the administrator; and 

(6) if the loan is for repair, alteration, 
or improvement of property, such repair, 
alteration, or improvement substantially 
protects or improves the basic livability or 
utility of such property. 

(c) The amount of guaranty entitlement 
available to a veteran under this section 
shall not be more than $7,500 less such en- 
titlement as may have been used previously 
under this section and other sections of this 
chapter. 


Sec. 1811. Direct loans to veterans 


(a) The Congress finds that housing 
credit under section 1810 of this title is not 
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and has not been generally available to vet- 
erans living in rural areas, or in small cities 
and towns not near large metropolitan areas. 
It is therefore the purpose of this section to 
provide housing credit for veterans living in 
such rural areas and such small cities and 
towns. 

(b) Whenever the administrator finds that 
private capital is not generally available in 
any rural area or small city or town for the 
financing of loans guaranteed under section 
1810 of this title, he shall designate such 

rural area or small city or town as a “hous- 
ing credit shortage area.” He shall make, or 
enter into commitments to make, to any 
veteran eligible under this title, a loan for 
any or all of the purposes listed in section 
1810 (a) in such area. 

(c) No loan may be made under this sec- 
tion to a veteran unless he shows to the 
satisfaction of the administrator that— 

(1) he is unable to obtain from a private 
lender in such housing credit shortage area, 
at an interest rate not in excess of the rate 
authorized for guaranteed home loans, a 
loan for such purpose for which he is quali- 
fied under section 1810 of this title; and 

(2) he is unable to obtain a loan for such 
purpose from the Secretary of Agriculture 
under sections 1000-1029 of title 7 or under 
sections 1471-1483 of title 42. 

(d) (1) Loans made under this section 
shall bear interest at a rate determined by 
the Administrator, not to exceed the rate 
authorized for guaranteed home loans, and 
shall be subject to such requirements or 
limitations prescribed for loans guaranteed 
under this title as may be applicable. 

(2) The original principal amount of any 
loan made under this section shall not ex- 
ceed an amount which bears the same ratio 
to $13,500 as the amount of guaranty to 
which the veteran is entitled under section 
1810 of this title at the time the loan is 
made bears to $7,500; and the guaranty en- 
titlement of any veteran who heretofore or 
hereafter has been granted a loan under 
this section shall be charged with an 
amount which bears the same ratio to 
$7,500 as the amount of the loan bears to 
$13,500. 

(3) No veteran may obtain loans under 
this section aggregating more than $13,500. 

(e) Loans made under this section shall 
be repaid in monthly installments, except 
that in the case of any such loan made for 
any of the purposes described in paragraphs 
(2), (3), or (4) of section 1810 (a) of this 
title, the Administrator may provide that 
such loan shall be repaid in quarterly, semi- 
annual, or annual installments. 

(f) In connection with any loan under 
this section, the Administrator may make 
advances in cash to pay taxes and assess- 
ments on the real estate, to provide for re- 
pairs, alterations, and improvements, and to 
meet the incidental expenses of the trans- 
action. The Administrator shall determine 
the expenses incident to origination of loans 
made under this section, which expenses, or 
a reasonable flat allowance in lieu thereof, 
shall be paid by the veteran in addition to 
the loan closing costs. 

(g) The Administrator may sell, and shall 
offer for sale, to any person or entity ap- 
proved for such purpose by him, any loan 
made under this section at a price not less 
than par; that is, the unpaid balance plus 
accrued interest, and shall guarantee any 
loan thus sold subject to the same condi- 
tions, terms, and limitations which would 
be applicable were the loan guaranteed 
under section 1810 of this title. 

(h) No loan may be made under this sec- 
tion after July 25, 1960, except pursuant to 
commitments issued by the Administrator 
before that date. 

(i) (1) If any builder or sponsor proposes 
to construct one or more dwellings in a 
housing credit shortage area, the Adminis- 
trator may enter into commitment with 
‘such builder or sponsor, under which funds 
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available for loans under this section will 
be reserved for a period not in excess of 3 
months, or such longer period as the Ad- 
ministrator may authorize to meet the 
needs in any particular case, for the pur- 
pose of making loans to veterans to pur- 
chase such dwellings. Such commitment 
may not be assigned or transferred except 
with the written approval of the Adminis- 
trator. The Administrator shall not enter 
into any such commitment unless such 
builder or sponsor pays a nonrefundable com- 
mitment fee to the Administrator in an 
amount determined by the Administrator, 
not to exceed 2 per centum of the funds re- 
served for such builder or sponsor. 

(2) Whenever the Administrator finds 
that a dwelling with respect to which funds 
are being reserved under this subsection has 
been sold, or contracted to be sold, to a 
veteran eligible for a direct loan under this 
section, the Administrator shall enter into 
a commitment to make the veteran a loan 
for the purchase of such dwelling. With re- 
spect to any loan made to an eligible vet- 
eran under this subsection, the Administra- 
tor may make advances during the con- 
struction of the dwelling, up to a maximum 
in advance of (A) the cost of the land plus 
(B) 80 per centum of the value of the con- 
struction in place, 

(3) After the Administrator has entered 
into a commitment to make a veteran a 
loan under this subsection, he may refer 
the proposed loan to the Voluntary Home 
Mortgage Credit Committee, in order to af- 
ford a private lender the opportunity to 
acquire such loan subject to guaranty as 
provided in subsection (g) of this section. 
If, before the expiration of 60 days after 
the loan made to the veteran by the Ad- 
ministrator is fully disbursed, a private len- 
der agrees to purchase such loan, all or any 
part of the commitment fee paid to the Ad- 
ministrator with respect to such loan may 
be paid to such private lender when such 
loan is so purchased, If a private lender 
has not purchased or agreed to purchase 
such loan before the expiration of 60 days 
after the loan made by the Administrator 
is fully disbursed, the commitment fee paid 
with respect to such loan shall become a 
part of the special deposit account referred 
to in subsection (c) of section 1823 of this 
title. If a loan is not made to a veteran 
for the purchase of a dwelling, the com- 
mitment fee paid with respect to such 
dwelling shall become a part of such special 
deposit account. 

(4) The Administrator may exempt dwell- 
ings constructed through assistance pro- 
vided by this subsection from the minimum 
land planning and subdivision requirements 
prescribed pursuant to subsection (a) of 
section 1804 of this title, and with respect 
to such dwellings may prescribe special mini- 
mum land planning and subdivision require- 
ments which shall be in keeping with the 
general housing facilities in the locality but 
shall require that such dwellings meet mini- 
mum requirements of structural soundness 
and general acceptability. 

(j) (1) The Administrator shall com- 
mence the processing of any application for 
a loan under this section upon the receipt 
of such application, and shall continue such 
processing notwithstanding the fact that 
the assistance of the Voluntary Home Mort- 
gage Credit Committee has been requested 
by the Administrator for the purpose of as- 
certaining whether or not such loan can be 
placed with a private lender. 

(2) If the assistance of such committee 
has been requested by the Administrator in 
connection with any such application, and 
the Administrator is not notified by such 
committee within 20 working days after 
such assistance has been requested that it 
has been successful in enabling the appli- 
cant to place such loan with a private lender 
or expects to do so within 10 additional 
working days, the Administrator shall pro- 
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ceed forthwith to complete any part of the 
processing of such application remaining 
unfinished, and to grant or deny the appli- 
cation in accordance with the provisions of 
this section. 

(3) As used in this subsection, the term 
“working days“ means calendar days exclu- 
sive of Saturdays, Sundays, and legal holi- 
days. 

(k) Without regard to any other provision 
of this chapter, the Administrator may take 
or cause to be taken such action as in his 
judgment may be necessary or appropriate 
for or in connection with the custody, man- 
agement, protection, and realization or sale 
of investments under this section, may de- 
termine his necessary expenses and expendi- 
tures, and the manner in which the same 
shall be incurred, allowed and paid, may 
make such rules, regulations, and orders as 
he may deem necessary or appropriate for 
carrying out his functions under this sec- 
tion and section 1823 of this title and, ex- 
cept as otherwise expressly provided in this 
chapter, may employ, utilize, compensate, 
and, to the extent not inconsistent with his 
basic responsibilities under this chapter, 
delegate any of his functions under this 
section and section 1823 of this title to such 
persons and such corporate or other agen- 
cies, including agencies of the United States, 
as he may designate. 


Sec. 1812. Purchase of farms and farm equip- 
ment 


(a) Any loan to a veteran, if made pur- 
suant to the provisions of this chapter, is 
automatically guaranteed if such loan is for 
one or more of the following purposes: 

(1) To purchase any lands, buildings, 
livestock, equipment, machinery, supplies or 
implements, or to repair, alter, construct, 
or improve any land, equipment, or build- 
ing, including a farmhouse, to be used in 
farming operations conducted by the vet- 
eran involving production in excess of his 
own needs, 

(2) For working capital requirements 
necessary for such farming operations. 

(3) To purchase stock in a cooperative as- 
sociation where the purchase of such stock 
is required by Federal law as an incident to 
obtaining the loan. 

(b) No loan may be guaranteed under 
this section unless— 

(1) the proceeds of the loan will be used 
for one of the purposes listed in subsection 
(a) in connection with bona fide farming 
operations conducted by the veteran; 

(2) such property will be useful in and 
reasonably necessary for efficiently conduct- 
ing such operations; 

(3) the ability and experience of the 
veteran, and the nature of the proposed 
farming operations to be conducted by him, 
are such that there is a reasonable likelihood 
that such operations will be successful; and 

(4) the price paid or to be paid by the 
veteran for such property, or for the cost 
of construction, repairs, or alterations, does 
not exceed the reasonable value thereof as 
determined by the Administrator. 

(c) For the purpose of encouraging the 
construction and improvement of farm hous- 
ing, the Administrator may guarantee a loan 
for the construction or improvement of a 
farmhouse which loan is secured by a first 
lien on a portion of the farm suitable in 
size and location as an independent home 
site, and may permit payment out of the 
proceeds of such loan any sum required to 
obtain the release of such site from exist- 
ing indebtedness. The Administrator may, 
in his discretion, except any loan for the 
construction or improvement of a farmhouse 
from the first lien requirement imposed by 
section 1803 (d) (3) of this title. 


Sec. 1813. Purchase of business property. 
(a) Any loan to a veteran, if made pur- 
suant to the provisions of this chapter, is 
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automatically guaranteed if such loan is for 
one or more of the following purposes: 

(1) To be used for the purpose of en- 
gaging in business or pursuing a gainful oc- 
cupation, 

(2) For the cost of acquiring for such 
purpose land, building, supplies, equipment, 
machinery, tools, inventory, or stock in 
trade. 

(3) For the cost of the construction, re- 
pair, alteration, or improvement of any 
realty or personality used for such purpose. 

(4) To provide the funds needed for work- 
ing capital for such purpose. 

(b) No loan may be guaranteed under this 
section unless— 

(1) the proceeds of such loan will be used 
by the veteran for any of the specified pur- 
poses in connection with bona fide pursuit 
of a gainful occupation by the veteran; 

(2) such property will be useful in and 
reasonably necessary for the efficient and 
successful pursuit of such business or oc- 
cupation; 

(3) the ability and experience of the vet- 
eran, and the conditions under which he 
proposes to pursue such business or occu- 
pation, are such that there is a reasonable 
likelihood that he will be successful in the 
pursuit of such business or occupation; and 

(4) the price paid or to be paid by the 
veteran for such property, or for the cost of 
construction, repairs, or alterations, does not 
exceed the reasonable value thereof as de- 
termined by the Administrator. 


Sec. 1814. Loans to refinance delinquent in- 
debtedness 


(a) Any loan to a veteran, if made pur- 
suant to the provisions of this chapter, is 
automatically guaranteed if such loan is 
for one or more of the following purposes: 

(1) To refinance any indebtedness of the 
veteran which is secured of record on prop- 
erty to be used or occupied by him as a 
home or for farming purposes. 

(2) To refinance any indebtedness in- 
curred by him in the pursuit of a gainful 
occupation which he is pursuing or which 
he proposes in good faith to pursue. 

(3) To pay any delinquent taxes or assess- 
ments on such property or business. 

(b) No loan may be guaranteed under this 
section unless— 

(1) such refinancing will aid the veteran 
in his economic readjustment; 

(2) the amount of the loan does not ex- 
ceed the reasonable value of the property or 
business as determined by the Administra- 
tor; and 

(3) such loan became in default or the 
delinquency occurred (A) before July 26, 
1960, in the case of a World War II veteran (or 
in the case of a veteran described in section 
1801 (a) (1) (B) of this title, before the 
expiration of 13 years after World War II is 
deemed to have ended with respect to him, 
or (B) before February 1, 1965, in the case 
of a Korean conflict veteran. 


Sec. 1815. Insurance of loans 


(a) Any loan which might be guaranteed 
under the provisions of this chapter, when 
made or purchased by any financial institu- 
tion subject to examination and super- 
vision by an agency of the United States or 
of any State may, in lieu of such guaranty, 
be insured by the Administrator under an 
agreement whereby he will reimburse any 
such institution for losses incurred on such 
loan up to 15 percent of the aggregate of 
loans so made or purchased by it. 

(b) Loans insured under this section shall 
be made on such other terms, conditions, 
and restrictions as the Administrator may 
prescribe within the limitations set forth in 
this chapter. The Administrator may fix the 
maximum rate of interest payable on any 
class of non-real-estate loans insured under 
this section at a figure not in excess of a 3 
percent discount rate or an equivalent 
straight interest rate on nonamortized loans. 
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Sec. 1816. Procedure on default 


In the event of default in the payment of 
any loan guaranteed under this chapter, the 
holder of the obligation shall notify the Ad- 
ministrator who shall thereupon pay to such 
holder the guaranty not in excess of the pro 
rata portion of the amount originally guar- 
anteed, and shall be subrogated to the rights 
of the holder of the obligation to the extent 
of the amount paid on the guaranty. Before 
suit or foreclosure the holder of the obliga- 
tion shall notify the Administrator of the 
default, and within 30 days thereafter the 
Administrator may, at his option, pay the 
holder of the obligation the unpaid balance 
of the obligation plus accrued interest and 
receive an assignment of the loan and se- 
curity. Nothing in this section shall pre- 
clude any forbearance for the benefit of the 
veteran as may be agreed upon by the 
parties to the loan and approved by the Ad- 
ministrator. The administrator may estab- 
lish the date, not later than the date of 
judgment and decree of foreclosure or sale, 
upon which accrual of interest or charges 
shall cease. 


Sec. 1817. Release from liability under guar- 
anty 

Whenever any veteran disposes of residen- 
tial property securing a guaranteed, insured, 
or direct loan obtained by him, the Admin- 
istrator, upon application made by such vet- 
eran and by the transferee incident to such 
disposal, shall issue to such veteran in con- 
nection with such disposal a release reliev- 
ing him of all further liability to the Admin- 
istrator on account of such loan (including 
liability for any loss resulting from any de- 
fault of the transferee or any subsequent 
purchaser of such property) if the Adminis- 
trator has determined, after such investiga- 
tion as he may deem appropriate, that (1) 
the loan is current, and (2) the purchaser of 
such property from such veteran (A) has 
obligated himself by contract to purchase 
such property and to assume full liability 
for the repayment of the balance of the loan 
remaining unpaid, and as assumed by con- 
tract all of the obligations of the veteran 
under the terms of the instruments creating 
and securing the loan, and (B) qualifies 
from a credit standpoint, to the same extent 
as if he were a veteran eligible under sec- 
tion 1810 of this title, for a guaranteed or 
insured or direct loan in an amount equal 
to the unpaid balance of the obligation for 
which he has assumed liability. 

Subchapter III— Administrative Provisions 
Sec. 1820. Powers of Administrator 

(a) Notwithstanding the provisions of any 
other law, with respect to matters arising by 
reason of this chapter, the Administrator 
may— 

(1) sue and be sued in his official capacity 
in any court of competent jurisdiction, 
State or Federal; 

(2) subject to specific limitations in this 
chapter, consent to the modification, with 
respect to rate of interest, time of payment 
of principal or interest or any portion there- 
of, security or other provisions of any note, 
contract, mortgage or other instrument se- 
curing a loan which has been guaranteed or 
insured under this chapter; 

(3) pay, or compromise, any claim on, or 
arising because of, any such guaranty or 
insurance; 

(4) pay, compromise, waive, or release any 
right, title, claim, lien, or demand, however 
acquired, including any equity or any right 
of redemption; 

(5) purchase at any sale, public or pri- 
vate, upon such terms and for such prices 
as he determines to be reasonable, and take 
title to, property, real, personal, or mixed; 
and similarly sell, at public or private sale, 
exchange, assign, convey, or otherwise dis- 
pose of any such property; and 
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(6) complete, administer, operate, obtain, 
and pay for insurance on, and maintain, 
renovate, repair, modernize, lease, or other- 
wise deal with any property acquired or held 
pursuant to this chapter. The acquisition 
of any such property shall not deprive any 
State or political subdivision thereof of its 
civil or criminal jurisdiction of, on, or over 
such property (including power to tax) or 
impair the rights under the State or local 
law of any persons on such property. 

(b) The powers granted by this section 
may be exercised by the Administrator with- 
out regard to any other provision of law not 
enacted expressly in limitation of this sec- 
tion, which otherwise would govern the ex- 
penditure of public funds; however, section 
5 of title 41 shall apply to any contract for 
services or supplies on account of any prop- 
erty acquired pursuant to this section if the 
amount of such contract exceeds $1,000. 

(c) The financial transactions of the Ad- 
ministrator incident to, or arising out of, 
the guaranty or insurance of loans pursuant 
to this chapter, and the acquisition, man- 
agement, and disposition of property, real, 
personal, or mixed, incident to such activi- 
ties and pursuant to this section, shall be 
final and conclusive upon all officers of the 
Government. 

(d) The right to redeem provided for by 
section 2410 (c) of title 28 shall not arise in 
any case in which the subordinate lien or 
interest of the United States derives from a 
guaranteed or insured loan, 

Sec. 1821. Incontestability 

Any evidence of guaranty or insurance is- 
sued by the Administrator shall be conclu- 
sive evidence of the eligibility of the loan 
for guaranty or insurance under the provi- 
sions of this chapter and of the amount of 
such guaranty or insurance. Nothing in 
this section shall preclude the Administra- 
tor from establishing, as against the origi- 
nal lender, defenses based on fraud or 
material misrepresentation. The Adminis- 
trator shall not, by reason of anything con- 
tained in this section, be barred from estab- 
lishing, by regulations in force at the date 
of such issuance or disbursement, which- 
ever is the earlier, partial defenses to the 
amount payable on the guaranty or insur- 
ance. 

Sec. 1822. Recovery of damages 

(a) Whoever knowingly makes, effects, or 
participates in a sale of any property to a 
veteran for a consideration in excess of the 
reasonable value of such property as deter- 
mined by the Administrator, shall, if the 
veteran pays for such property in whole or 
in part with the proceeds of a loan guaran- 
teed by the Veterans’ Administration under 
section 1810, 1812, or 1813 of this title, be 
liable for three times the amount of such 
excess consideration irrespective of whether 
such person has received any part thereof. 

(b) Actions pursuant to the provisions of 
this section may be instituted by the vet- 
eran concerned, in any United States dis- 
trict court, which court may, as a part of 
any judgment, award costs and reasonable 
attorneys’ fees to the successful party. If 
the veteran does not institute an action 
under this section within 30 days after dis- 
covering he has overpaid, or having insti- 
tuted an action shall fail diligently to prose- 
cute the same, or upon request by the vet- 
eran, the Attorney General, in the name of 
the Government of the United States, may 
proceed therewith, in which event one-third 
of any recovery in said action shall be paid 
over to the veteran and two-thirds thereof 
shall be paid into the Treasury of the 
United States. 

(c) The remedy provided in this section 
shall be in addition to any and all other 
penalties imposed by law. 


Sec. 1823. Direct loan revolving fund 


(a) For the purposes of section 1811 of 
this title, the revolving fund heretofore 
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established by section 513 of the Service- 
men's Readjustment Act of 1944 is con- 
tinued in effect. For the purposes of fur- 
ther augmenting the revolving fund, the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to advance to the Administrator 
from time to time after December 31, 1958, 
and until June 30, 1960, such sums (not 
in excess of $150 million in any 1 fiscal 
year, including prior advancements in fiscal 
year 1959) as the Administrator may re- 
quest, except that the aggregate so ad- 
vanced in any 1 quarter annual period shall 
not exceed the sum of $50 million, less 
that amount which has been returned to 
the revolving fund during the preceding 
quarter annual period from the sale of loans 
pursuant to section 1811 (g) of this title. 
In addition the Secretary is authorized and 
directed to make available to the Admin- 
istrator for this purpose from time to time 
as he may request the amount of any 
funds which may have been deposited to the 
credit of miscellaneous receipts under this 
subsection or subsection (c) of this section, 
except that no sums may be made available 
after July 25, 1960. After the last day on 
which the Administrator may make loans 
under section 1811 of this title, he shall 
cause to be deposited with the Treasurer of 
the United States, to the credit of miscel- 
laneous receipts, that part of all sums in 
such revolving fund, and all amounts there- 
after received, representing unexpended ad- 
vances or the repayment or recovery of the 
principal of direct home loans, retaining, 
however, a reasonable reserve for making 
loans with respect to which he has entered 
into commitments with veterans before such 
last day. 

(b) On advances to such revolving fund 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, less those 
amounts deposited in miscellaneous receipts 
under subsections (a) and (e) the Admin- 
istrator shall pay semiannually to the Treas- 
urer of the United States interest at the 
rate or rates determined by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, taking into consideration the 
current average rate on outstanding market- 
able obligations of the United States as of 
the last day of the month preceding the 
advance. 

(c) In order to make advances to such 
revolving fund, as authorized by law to 
effectuate the purposes and functions au- 
thorized in section 1811 of this title, the 
Secretary of the Treasury may use, as a pub- 
lic debt transaction, the proceeds of the sale 
of any securities issued under the Second 
Liberty Bond Act, and the purposes for 
which securities may be issued under the 
Second Liberty Bond Act include such pur- 
poses. Such sums, together with all receipts 
under this section and section 1811 of this 
title, shall be deposited with the Treasurer 
of the United States, in a special deposit 
account, and shall be available, respectively, 
for disbursement for the purposes of section 
1811 of this title. Except as otherwise pro- 
vided in subsection (a) of this section, the 
Administrator shall from time to time cause 
to be deposited into the Treasury of the 
United States, to the credit of miscellaneous 
receipts, such of the funds in such account 
as in his judgment are not needed for the 
purposes for which they were provided, in- 
cluding the proceeds of the sale of any loans, 
and not later than June 30, 1961, he shall 
cause to be so deposited all sums in such 
account and all amounts received thereafter 
in repayment of outstanding obligations, or 
otherwise, except so much thereof as he may 
determine to be necessary for purposes of 
liquidation of loans made from the revolv- 
ing fund. 

Sec. 1824. Waiver of discharge requirements 
for hospitalized persons 

The benefits of this chapter may be af- 
forded to any person who is hospitalized 
pending final discharge from active duty, 
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if he is qualified therefor in every respect 
except for discharge. 


Chapter 39—Automobiles for disabled 
veterans 
Sec. 
1901. Veterans eligible for assistance. 
1902. Limitation on types of assistance fur- 
nished and veterans otherwise en- 


titled. 

1903. Limitation on amounts paid by United 
States. 

1904. Prohibition against duplication of 
benefits. 


1905. Applications. 
Sec. 1901. Veterans eligible for assistance 


(a) The Administrator, under such regu- 
lations as he may prescribe, shall provide or 
assist in providing an automobile or other 
conveyance by paying not to exceed $1,600 on 
the purchase price, including equipment 
with such special attachments and devices 
as the Administrator may deem necessary, 
for each veteran who is entitled to compensa- 
tion under chapter 11 of this title for any of 
the following due to disability incurred in or 
aggravated by active military, naval, or air 
service during World War II or the Korean 
conflict: 

(1) Loss or permanent loss of use of one or 
both feet; 

(2) Loss or permanent loss of use of one 
or both hands; 

(3) Permanent impairment of vision of 
both eyes of the following status: Central 
visual acuity of 20/200 or less in the better 
eye, with corrective glasses, or central visual 
acuity of more than 20/200 if there is a field 
defect in which the peripheral fleld has con- 
tracted to such an extent that the widest 
diameter of visual field subtends an angular 
distance no greater than 20 degrees in the 
better eye. 

(b) For the purposes of this section, the 
term “World War II“ includes, in the case 
of any veteran, any period of continuous 
service performed by him after December 31, 
1946, and before July 26, 1947, if such period 
began before January 1, 1947. 


Sec. 1902. Limitation on types of assistance 
furnished and veterans other- 
wise entitled 


No payment shall be made under this 
chapter for the repair, maintenance, or re- 
placement of any such automobile or other 
conveyance and no veteran shall be given an 
automobile or other conveyance until it is 
established to the satisfaction of the Ad- 
ministrator that such veteran will be able to 
operate such automobile or other conveyance 
in a manner consistent with his own safety 
and the safety of others and will be licensed 
to operate such automobile or other convey- 
ance by the State of his residence or other 
proper licensing authority; however, a vet- 
eran who cannot qualify to operate a vehicle 
shall nevertheless be entitled to the pay- 
ment of not to exceed $1,600 on the purchase 
price of an automobile or other conveyance, 
as provided in section 1901 of this title, to 
be operated for him by another person, but 
only if such veteran meets the other eligi- 
bility requirements of this chapter. 


Sec. 1903. Limitation on amounts paid by 
United States 


The furnishing of such automobile or 
other conveyance, or the assisting therein, 
shall be accomplished by the Administrator 
paying the total purchase price, if not in 
excess of $1,600, or the amount of $1,600, if 
the total purchase price is in excess of $1,600, 
to the seller from whom the veteran is pur- 
chasing under sales agreement between the 
seller and the veteran. 

Sec. 1904. Prohibition against duplication of 
benefits 


No veteran shall be entitled to receive 
more than one automobile or other convey- 
ance under the provisions of this chapter, 
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Sec. 1905. Applications 


The benefits provided in this chapter shall 
not be available to any veteran who has not 
made application for such benefits to the Ad- 
ministrator within 5 years after the date of 
the veteran’s discharge or release from active 
military, naval, or air service; except that in 
the case of any veteran whose loss or per- 
manent loss of use of one or both feet, or one 
or both hands, or permanent impairment of 
vision, as specified in section 1901 of this 
title, shall have occurred after his discharge 
or release from active military, naval, or air 
service, application may be made within 3 
years after the occurrence of such disability. 
Notwithstanding the foregoing time limits, 
no otherwise eligible veteran shall be denied 
the benefits of this chapter who makes appli- 
cation within 1 year from the date on which 
his entitlement to compensation for loss or 
permanent loss of use of one or both feet., 
or one or both hands, or permanent impair- 
ment of vision, as specified in section 1901 
of this title, shall have been determined. 


Chapter 41—Unemployment benefits for 
veterans 


Subchapter I—Unemployment Compensation 

Sec. 

2001. Compensation for veterans under State 
agreements. 

2002. Unemployment compensation in ab- 

sence of State agreements. 

Payments to States. 

Information, 

Penalties. 

Regulations. 

Definitions. 

2008. Nonduplication of benefits. 

2009. Terminations. 


Subchapter II—Employment Service for 
Veterans 


2003. 
2004. 
2005. 
2006. 
2007, 


2010. 
2011. 


Purpose. 

Assignment of veterans’ employment 
representative, 

Employees of local offices, 

2013. Cooperation of Federal agencies. 

2014. Estimate of funds for administration. 


Subchapter I—Unemployment Compensation 


Sec. 2001. Compensation for veterans under 
State agreements 


(a) The Secretary of Labor is authorized 
on behalf of the United States to enter into 
an agreement with any State, or with the 
agency administering the unemployment 
compensation law of such State, under 
which such State agency (1) will make, as 
agent of the United States, payments of 
unemployment compensation to Korean con- 
flict veterans, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this chapter, and (2) will other- 
wise cooperate with the Secretary, and with 
other State agencies, in making payments 
of unemployment compensation under this 
chapter, 

(b) Any such agreement shall, except as 
provided in section 2008 of this title, provide 
that unemployment compensation at the 
rate of $26 per week will be paid by the 
State to any Korean conflict veteran in such 
State with respect to weeks of unemploy- 
ment (not in excess of a total of 26 weeks). 
If a Korean conflict veteran is eligible to re- 
ceive mustering-out payment under section 
2102 of this title, he shall not be eligible to 
receive unemployment compensation under 
this chapter with respect to weeks of unem- 
ployment completed within 30 days after his 
discharge or release, if he receives $100 in 
such mustering-out payment; within 60 days 
after his discharge or release if he receives 
$200 in such mustering-out payment; or 
within 90 days after his discharge or releases 
if he receives $300 in such mustering-out 
payment. 

(c) Any such agreement shall provide that 
any determination by a State agency with 
respect to entitlement to unemployment 
compensation pursuant to an agreement un- 
der this section shall be made in accordance 
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with the State unemployment compensation 
law, insofar as such law is applicable, and 
shall be subject to review in the same man- 
ner and to the same extent as determina- 
tions under the State unemployment com- 
pensation law, and only in such manner 
and to such extent. 

(d) Each agreement shall provide the 
terms and conditions upon which it may 
be amended or terminated. 

(e) Each agreement entered into pursu- 
ant to title IV of the Veterans’ Readjust- 
ment Assistance Act of 1952 shall be deemed 
to have been entered into pursuant to this 
chapter. 

(f) Benefits shall not be afforded under 
this chapter to any individual on account of 
service as a commissioned officer of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, or of the Regu- 
lar or Reserve Corps of the Public Health 
Service, unless such service would have 
qualified such individual for benefits under 
title IV of the Veterans’ Readjustment As- 
sistance Act of 1952. 


Sec. 2002. Unemployment compensation in 
absence of State agreements 


(a) In the case of a Korean conflict veteran 
who is in a State which has no agreement 
under this chapter with the Secretary of 
Labor, the Secretary, in accordance with 
regulations prescribed by him, shall, upon 
the filing by such veteran of a claim for un- 
employment compensation under this sub- 
section, make payments of unemployment 
compensation to him in the same amounts 
and for the same periods as provided in sec- 
tion 2001 (b) of this title. Any determina- 
tion by the Secretary with respect to entitle- 
ment to unemployment compensation under 
this subsection shall be made in accordance 
with the State unemployment compensa- 
tion law of the State in which the veteran is 
insofar as such law is applicable. 

(b) In the case of a Korean conflict vet- 
eran who is in Puerto Rico or in the Virgin 
Islands, the Secretary, in accordance with 
regulations prescribed by him, shall, upon 
the filing by such veteran of a claim for 
unemployment compensation under this sub- 
section, make payments of unemployment 
compensation to him in the same amounts 
and for the same periods as provided in sec- 
tion 2001 (b) of this title. Any determina- 
tion by the Secretary with respect to en- 
titlement to unemployment compensation 
under this subsection shall be made in ac- 
cordance with the unemployment compensa- 
tion law of the District of Columbia insofar 
as such law is applicable. 

(c) Any Korean conflict veteran whose 
claim for unemployment compensation under 
subsection (a) or (b) of this section has 
been denied shall be entitled to a fair hear- 
ing in accordance with regulations prescribed 
by the Secretary. Any final determination 
by the Secretary with respect to entitlement 
to unemployment compensation under this 
section shall be subject to review by the 
courts in the same manner and to the ex- 
tent as is provided in section 405 (g) of title 
42, with respect to final decisions of the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
under such title. 

(d) The Secretary may utilize for the 
purposes of this section the personnel and 
facilities of the agencies in Puerto Rico and 
the Virgin Islands cooperating with the 
United States Employment Service under 
sections 49-49c, 49d-49k of title 29. For the 
purpose of payments made to such agencies 
under such act, the furnishing of such per- 
sonnel and facilities shall be deemed to be a 
part of the administration of the public 
employment offices of such agencies. 

Sec. 2003. Payments to States 

(a) Each State shall be entitled to be paid 
by the United States an amount equal to pay- 
ments of unemployment compensation made 
by such State under and in accordance with 
an agreement under this chapter. 
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(b) In making payments pursuant to sub- 
section (a) of this section there shall be paid 
to the State, either in advance or by way of 
reimbursement, as may be determined by the 
Secretary of Labor, such sum as the Secre- 
tary estimates the State will be entitled to 
receive under this chapter for each calendar 
month, reduced or increased, as the case may 
be, by any sum by which the Secretary finds 
that his estimates for any prior calendar 
month were greater or less than the amounts 
which should have been paid to the State. 
Such estimates may be made upon the basis 
of such statistical, sampling, or other method 
as may be agreed upon by the Secretary and 
the State agency. 

(c) The Secretary shall from time to time 
certify to the Secretary of the Treasury for 
payment to each State sums payable to such 
State under this section. The Secretary of 
the Treasury, before audit or settlement by 
the General Accounting Office, shall make 
payment to the State in accordance with such 
certification, from the funds for carrying out 
the purposes of this chapter. 

(d) All money paid to a State under this 
chapter shall be used solely for the purposes 
for which it is paid; and any money so paid 
which is not used for such purposes shall be 
returned, at the time specified in the agree- 
ment under this chapter, to the Treasury and 
credited to current applicable appropriations, 
funds, or accounts from which payments to 
States under this chapter may be made. 

(e) An agreement under this chapter may 
require any officer or employee of the State 
certifying payments or disbursing funds pur- 
suant to the agreement, or otherwise par- 
ticipating in its performance, to give a surety 
bond to the United States in such amount as 
the Secretary may deem necessary, and. may 
provide for the payment of the cost of such 
bond from funds for carrying out the pur- 
poses of this chapter. 

(f) No person designated by the Secretary, 
or designated pursuant to an agreement un- 
der this chapter, as a certifying officer, shall, 
in the absence of gross negligence or intent 
to defraud the United States, be liable with 
respect to the payment of any unemploy- 
ment compensation certified by him under 
this chapter. 

(g) No disbursing officer shall, in the ab- 
sence of gross negligence or intent to defraud 
the United States, be liable with respect to 
any payment by him under this chapter if it 
was based upon a voucher signed by a certify- 
ing officer designated as provided in subsec- 
tion (f) of this section. 

(h) For the purpose of payments made to 
a State under subchapter III of chapter 7 of 
title 42, administration by the State agency 
of such State pursuant to an agreement un- 
der this chapter shall be deemed to be a part 
of the administration of the State unemploy- 
ment compensation law. 


Sec. 2004. Information 


(a) All Federal departments and agencies 
shall make available to State agencies which 
have agreements under this chapter or to the 
Secretary, as the case may be, such informa- 
tion with respect to military service of any 
veteran as the Secretary may find practicable 
and necessary for the determination of such 
veteran’s entitlement to unemployment com- 
pensation under this chapter. 

(b) The agency administering the unem- 
ployment compensation law of any State 
shall furnish to ine Secretary such in- 
formation as the Secretary may find neces- 
sary or appropriate in carrying out the provi- 
sions of this chapter, and such information 
shall be deemed reports required by the Sec- 
retary for the purposes of paragraph (6) of 
subsection (a) of section 503 of title 42. 


Sec. 2005. Penalties 


(a) Whoever makes a false statement or 
representation of a material fact knowing it 
to be false, or knowingly fails to disclose a 
material fact, to obtain or increase for him- 
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self or for any other individual any payment 
authorized to be paid under this chapter or 
under an agreement thereunder shall be 
fined not more than $1,000 or imprisoned for 
not more than 1 year, or both. 

(b) Any person who makes, or causes to 
be made by another, a false statement or 
representation of a material fact knowing it 
to be false or knowingly fails, or causes an- 
other to fail, to disclose a material fact, and, 
as a result thereof, has received any amount 
as unemployment compensation under this 
chapter to which he was not entitled, shall 
be liable to repay such amount to the State 
agency or the Secretary of Labor, as the case 
may be, for the fund from which the amount 
was paid or, in the discretion of the State 
agency or the Secretary, as the case may be, 
to have such amount deducted from any fu- 
ture unemployment compensation payable to 
him under this chapter within the 2-year pe- 
riod following the finding, if the existence of 
such nondisclosure or misrepresentation has 
been found by a court of competent jurisdic- 
tion or in connection with a reconsideration 
or appeal. 


Sec. 2006. Regulations 


The Secretary is hereby authorized to make 
such rules and regulations as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this 
chapter. The Secretary shall, insofar as 
practicable, consult with representatives of 
the State unemployment compensation agen- 
cies before prescribing any rules or regu- 
lations which may affect the performance by 
such agencies of functions pursuant to 
agreements under this chapter. 


Sec. 2007. Definitions 


When used in this subchapter— 

(a) The term “Korean conflict veteran” 
means any person who has served in the 
active service in the Armed Forces at any 
time on or after June 27, 1950, and before 
February 1, 1955, and who has been dis- 
charged or released from such active service 
under conditions other than dishonorable 
after continuous service of 90 days or more, 
or by reason of an actual service-incurred 
injury or disability. 

(b) The term “unemployment compensa- 
tion” means the money payments to indi- 
viduals with respect to their unemployment. 

(e) The term State“ includes Hawaii, 
Alaska, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and 
the District of Columbia, 


Sec. 2008. Nonduplication of benefits 


(a) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this chapter, no payment shall be made 
under any agreement under this chapter, or, 
in the absence of such an agreement, by the 
Secretary under this chapter to a veteran— 

(1) for any week or any part of a week 
he is eligible (or would be eligible except for 
the provisions of this chapter or except for 
any action taken by such veteran under this 
chapter) to receive unemployment benefits 
at a rate equal to or in excess of $26 per 
week under any Federal or State unemploy- 
ment compensation law; 

(2) for any period with respect to which 
he receives an education and training allow- 
ance under subsection (a), (b), (c), or (d) 
of section 1632 of this title or a subsistence 
allowance under chapter 31 of this title or 
section 12 (a) of the act enacting this 
title; or 

(3) for any period he receives additional 
compensation necessary for his maintenance 
under section 756 (b), (2), of title 5. 

(b) In the case in which, for any week or 
any part of a week, a veteran is eligible for 
payment of unemployment compensation 
under this chapter and is also eligible (or 
would be eligible except for the provisions 
of this chapter or except for any action taken 
by such veteran under this chapter) to re- 
ceive for such week or such part of a week 
unemployment benefits at a rate of less 
than $26 per week under any Federal or 
State unemployment compensation law, such 
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veteran may elect to receive payment of un- 
employment compensation under this chap- 
ter; but if the veteran so elects, the amount 
of unemployment compensation payable un- 
der this chapter shall be reduced by the 
amount of such unemployment compensation 
benefits for which such veteran is eligible 
(or would be eligible except for the provi- 
sions of this chapter or except for any action 
taken by such veteran under this chapter) 
under such Federal or State unemployment 
compensation law. 

(c) If the veteran elects under subsection 
(b) to receive payment of unemployment 
compensation under this chapter, he shall 
be entitled to unemployment compensation 
at the rate of $26 per week after the ex- 
haustion of State unemployment benefits 
until the total unemployment compensation 
received under this chapter and title IV 
of the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance 
Act of 1952 equals $676. 

(d) Under no circumstances shall any vet- 
eran receive unemployment compensation 
under this chapter and title IV of the Vet- 
erans' Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952 
from more than one State at one time or ina 
total amount in excess of $676. 


Sec. 2009. Terminations 


(a) No unemployment compensation shall 
be paid under this chapter for any benefit 
week which begins more than 3 years after 
the effective date of the discharge or re- 
lease prescribed in section 2007 (a) of this 
title. 

(b) In no event shall unemployment com- 
pensation be paid under this chapter for 
any benefit week which begins after January 
31, 1960. 


Subchapter U Employment Service for 
Veterans 
Sec. 2010. Purpose. 

The Congress declares as its intent and 
purpose that there shall be an effective job 
counseling and employment placement serv- 
ice for veterans of any war, and that, to this 
end, policies shall be promulgated and ad- 
ministered, so as to proyide for them the 
maximum of job opportunity in the field of 
gainful employment. 


Sec. 2011. Assignment of veterans’ employ- 
ment representative 

The Secretary of Labor shall assign to each 
of the States a veterans’ employment repre- 
sentative, who shall be a veteran of any war, 
who at the time of appointment shall have 
been a bona fide resident of the State for 
at least 2 years, and who shall be appointed 
in accordance with the civil-service laws, 
and whose compensation shall be fixed in 
accordance with the Classification Act of 
1949, Each such veterans’ employment rep- 
resentative shall be attached to the staff of 
the public employment service in the State 
to which he has been assigned. He shall be 
administratively responsible to the Secretary 
of Labor, for the execution of the Secre- 
tary's veterans’ placement policies through 
the public employment service in the State. 
In cooperation with the public employment 
service staff in the State, he shall— 

(1) be functionally responsible for the 
supervision of the registration of veterans of 
any war in local employment offices for suit- 
able types of employment and for placement 
of veterans of any war in employment; 

(2) assist in securing and maintaining 
current information as to the various types 
of available employment in public works and 
private industry or business; 

(3) promote the interests of employers in 
employing veterans of any war; 

(4) maintain regular contact with em- 
ployers and veterans’ organizations with a 
view of keeping employers advised of veter- 
ans of any war available for employment and 
veterans of any war advised of opportunities 
for employment; and 
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(5) assist in every possible way in improv- 
ing working conditions and the advancement 
of employment of veterans of any war. 


Sec. 2012. Employees of local offices 


Where deemed necessary by the Secretary 
of Labor, there shall be assigned by the ad- 
ministrative head of the employment service 
in the State one or more employees, prefer- 
ably veterans of any war, of the staffs of 
local employment service offices, whose serv- 
ices shall be primarily devoted to discharg- 
ing the duties prescribed for the veterans’ 
employment representative. 


Sec. 2013. Cooperation of Federal agencies 


All Federal agencies shall furnish the Sec- 
retary such records, statistics, or informa- 
tion as may be deemed necessary or appro- 
priate in administering the provisions of 
this chapter, and shall otherwise cooperate 
with the Secretary in providing continuous 
employment opportunities for veterans of 
any war. 


Sec. 2014. Estimate of funds for administra- 
tion 


The Secretary shall estimate the funds 
necessary for the proper and efficient ad- 
ministration of this subchapter; such esti- 
mated sums shall include the annual 
amounts necessary for salaries, rents, print- 
ing and binding, travel and communications. 
Sums thus estimated shall be included as a 
special item in the annual budget of the 
Bureau of Employment Security. Any funds 
appropriated pursuant to this special item 
as contained in the budget of the Bureau of 
Employment Security shall not be available 
for any purpose other than that for which 
they were appropriated, except with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary. 

Chapter 43—Mustering-out payments 
Sec. 
2101. Eligibility. 
2102. Determination of payments. 
2103. Deceased members. 
2104. Administration of chapter. 


Sec. 2101. Eligibility 


(a) Except as provided in subsection (b) 
of this section, each member of the Armed 
Forces who served on active duty during the 
Korean conflict and who is discharged or re- 
leased from active duty under honorable 
conditions, shall be eligible for mustering- 
out payment. 

(b) No mustering-out payment shall be 
made— 

(1) to any member of the Armed Forces 
who, at the time of discharge or release is 
in a pay grade higher than O-3, or if he is 
a commissioned officer, unless he was dis- 
charged or released before January 31, 1958; 

(2) to any member of the Armed Forces 
who, at the time of discharge or release is 
entitled to severance pay, or is transferred 
or returned to the retired list with retired 
pay, retirement pay, retainer pay, or 
equivalent pay, or to a status in which he 
receives such pay; except that this para- 
graph shall not apply upon retirement or 
separation pursuant to chapter 61 of title 
10; 

(3) to any member of the Armed Forces 
for any active duty performed before the 
date of his discharge or release from active 
duty on his own initiative to accept employ- 
ment, or in the case of any member so 
released from active duty, for any active 
duty performed before the date of his dis- 
charge while in such inactive status, unless 
he served outside the continental limits of 
the United States or in Alaska; 

(4) to any member of the Armed Forces 
whose total period of active duty has been 
as a student assigned by the Armed Forces 
to a civilian institution for a course of edu- 
cation or training substantially the same as 
established courses offered to civilians; 

(5) to any member of the Armed Forces 
for amy active duty performed before the 
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date of his discharge from such forces for 
the purpose of entering the United States 
Military, Air Force, Naval, or Coast Guard 
Academy; 

(6) to any member of the Armed Forces 
whose sole service has been as a cadet or 
midshipman at one of such academies; 

(7) to any member of the Armed Forces 
who has received mustering-out payments 
under title V of the Veterans’ Readjustment 
Assistance Act of 1952, or to any such mem- 
ber for any period elected by him to be 
taken into account in determining his eligi- 
bility for, or the amount of, mustering-out 
payment under the Mustering-Out Payment 
Act of 1944. 

(c) Benefits shall not be afforded under 
this chapter to any individual on account 
of service as a commissioned officer of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, or of the Regular 
or Reserve Corps of the Public Health Serv- 
ice, unless such service would have qualified 
such individual for benefits under title V 
of the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance 
Act of 1952. 


Szc. 2102. Determination of payments 


(a) Mustering-out payments for persons 
eligible under section 2101 of this title shall 
be in sums as follows: 

(1) $300 for persons who, having per- 
formed active duty for 60 days or more, 
have served outside the continental limits of 
the United States or in Alaska, 

(2) $200 for persons who, having per- 
formed active duty for 60 days or more, 
have served no part thereof outside the 
continental limits of the United States or 
in Alaska. 

(3) $100 for persons who have performed 
active duty for less than 60 days. 

(b) Each person eligible to receive mus- 
tering-out payment under subsection (a) 
(1) shall receive one-third of the stipulated 
amount at the time of final discharge or 
ultimate relief from active service, or at 
the option of the person so eligible, at the 
time of discharge or release for the purpose 
of enlistment, reenlistment, or appointment 
in a Regular component of the Armed Forces; 
and the remaining amount of such payment 
shall be paid in 2 equal installments—1 
month and 2 months, respectively, from the 
date of the original payment. Each person 
eligible to receive mustering-out payment 
under subsection (a) (2) shall receive one- 
half of the stipulated amount at the time of 
final discharge or ultimate relief from active 
service or, at the option of the person so 
eligible, at the time of discharge or release 
for the purpose of enlistment, reenlistment, 
or appointment in a Regular component of 
the Armed Forces; and the remaining amount 
of such payment shall be paid 1 month from 
the date of the original payment. Each 
person eligible to receive mustering-out pay- 
ment under subsection (a) (3) shall receive 
the stipulated amount at the time of such 
discharge or relief from active service or, at 
the option of the person so eligible, at the 
time of discharge or release for the purpose 
of enlistment, reenlistment, or appointment 
in a Regular component of the Armed Forces. 
A person entitled to receive the first install- 
ment of the mustering-out payment at the 
time of discharge or release for the purpose 
of enlistment, reenlistment, or appointment 
in a Regular component of the Armed Forces 
shall, at his election, receive the whole of 
such payment in one lump sum, rather than 
in installments. 

Sec. 2103. Deceased members 

If any member of the Armed Forces, after 
his discharge or release from active duty, 
shall die before receiving any portion of or 
the full amount of his mustering-out pay- 
ment, the balance of the amount due him 
shall be payable, on appropriate application 
therefor, to his surviving lawful wife or hus- 
band, if any; and if he shall leave no sur- 
viving lawful wife or husband, then in equal 
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shares to his child or children (without re- 
gard to their age or marital status), then 
in equal shares to his surviving parents, if 
any. No payments under this chapter shall 
be made to any other person. 

Sec. 2104. Administration of chapter 

(a) Mustering-out payments due or to 
become due under this chapter shall not be 
assignable and any payments made to or on 
account of a veteran under this chapter 
shall be exempt from taxation, shall be ex- 
empt from the claims of creditors, including 
any claim of the United States, and shall 
not be subject to attachment, levy, or sei- 
zure by or under any legal or equitable proc- 
ess whatever either before or after receipt by 
the payee. 

(b) The Secretaries of the Army, Navy, 
Air Force, and Treasury may make such reg- 
ulations not inconsistent with this chapter 
as may be necessary effectively to carry out 
the provisions thereof, and their decisions 
shall be final and not subject to review by 
any court or other Government official. 

(c) The Secretaries of the Army, Navy, Air 
Force, and Treasury, or such subordinate 
officers as they may designate, are authorized 
to make direct payment to survivors over 17 
years of age, and to select a proper person or 
persons to whom mustering-out payments 
may be made for the use and benefit of 
former active members of the Armed Forces, 
or survivors thereof, as defined by section 
2103 of this title, without the necessity of 
appointment by judicial proceedings of a 
legal representative of any such former 
member or such survivors when, in the opin- 
ion of the respective Secretaries or their des- 
ignees, the interests of persons under 17 
years of age so justify, or where the former 
active member or his survivors is suffering 
from a mental disability sufficient to make 
direct payment not in the best interests of 
such person or persons. Payments made 
under the provisions of this subsection shall 
constitute a complete discharge of the obli- 
gation of the United States as provided in 
this chapter; and the selection of a proper 
person or persons, as provided in this sub- 
section, and the correctness of the amount 
due and paid to such person or persons shall 
have the same finality as that accorded deci- 
sions made pursuant to subsection (b). The 
provisions of this subsection shall not apply 
where a legal guardian or committee has 
been judicially appointed, except as to any 
payments made under this subsection before 
the receipt of notice of appointment. 

(d) No person entitled to mustering-out 
payment under this chapter shall be eligible 
for such payment under title V of the Veter- 
ans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952. 


PART IV—GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


Chapter Sec. 
51. Applications, Effective Dates, and 
CTT 3001 
53. Special Provisions Relating to Ben- 
27S 101 
55. Minors, Incompetents, and Other 
(((( ( nnas 3201 
57. Records and Investigations 3301 
59. Agents and Attorneys - 3401 
61. Penal and Forfeiture Provisions... 3501 


Chapter 51—Applications, effective dates, and 
payments 
Subchapter I—Applications 

Sec. 

3001. Claims and forms. 

3002. Application forms furnished upon re- 
quest. 

3003. Incomplete applications. 

3004, Disallowed claims. 

3005. Joint applications for social security 
and dependency and indemnity com- 
pensation. 

Subchapter II— Effective Dates 

3010. Effective dates of awards. 

3011. Effective dates of increases. 
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Sec. 

3012. Effective dates of reductions and dis- 
continuances, 

3013. Effectives dates of educational benefits. 


Subchapter III Payment of Benefits 


3020. Payment of benefits by check; delivery. 

3021. Payment of certain accrued benefits 
upon death of beneficiary. 

3022. Cancellation of checks mailed to de- 
ceased payees. 


Subchapter I—Applications 
Sec. 3001. Claims and forms 


(a) A specific claim in the form prescribed 
by the Administrator (or jointly with the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
as prescribed by section 3005 of this title) 
must be filed in order for benefits to be 
paid or furnished to any individual under 
the laws administered by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, 

(b) (1) A claim by a widow or child for 
compensation or dependency and indemnity 
compensation shall also be considered to be 
a claim for death pension and accrued ben- 
efits, and a claim by a widow or child for 
death pension shall be considered to be a 
claim for death compensation (or depend- 
ency and indemnity compensation) and ac- 
crued benefits. 

(2) A claim by a parent for compensa- 
tion or dependency and indemnity compen- 
sation shall also be considered to be a claim 
for accrued benefits. 


Sec. 3002. Application forms furnished upon 
request 

Upon request made in person or in writing 
by any person claiming or applying for ben- 
efits under the laws administered by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, the Administrator 
shall furnish such person, free of all expense, 
all such printed instructions and forms as 
may be necessary in establishing such claim. 


Sec. 3003. Incomplete applications 


(a) If a claimant’s application for benefits 
under the laws administered by the Veterans’ 
Administration is incomplete, the Adminis- 
trator shall notify the claimant of the evi- 
dence necessary to complete the application. 
If such evidence is not received within 1 year 
from the dgte of such notification, no bene- 
fits may be paid or furnished by reason of 
such application. 

(b) This section shall not apply to any 
application or claim for Government life in- 
surance benefits, 


Sec. 3004. Disallowed claims 


(a) Where a claim has been finally dis- 
allowed, a later claim on the same factual 
basis, if supported by new and material evi- 
dence, shall have the attributes of a new 
claim, except that whenever any disallowed 
claim is reopened and thereafter allowed on 
the basis of new and material evidence re- 
sulting from the correction of the military 
records of the proper service department un- 
der section 1552 of title 10, or the change, 
correction, or modification of a discharge or 
dismissal under section 1553 of title 10, or 
from other corrective action by competent 
authority, the effective date of commence- 
ment of the benefits so awarded shall be the 
date on which an application was filed for 
correction of the military record or for the 
change, modification, or correction of a dis- 
charge or dismissal, as the case may be, the 
date such disallowed claim was filed, or Au- 
gust 1, 1956, whichever date is the later. 

(b) This section shall not apply to any 
application or claim for Government life 
insurance benefits. 


Sec. 3005. Joint applications for social secu- 
rity and dependency and indem- 
nity compensation 

The Administrator and the Secretary of 

Health, Education, and Welfare shall jointly 

prescribe forms for use by survivors of mem- 
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bers and former members of the uniformed 
services in filing application for benefits un- 
der chapter 13 of this title and subchapter II 
of chapter 7 of title 42, Each such form 
shall request information sufficient to con- 
stitute an application for benefits under both 
chapter 13 of this title and subchapter II of 
chapter 7 of this title 42; and when an appli- 
cation on such form has been filed with either 
the Administrator or the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, it shall be deemed to 
be an application for benefits under both 
chapter 13 of this title and subchapter II of 
chapter 7 of title 42. A copy of each such 
application filed with the Administrator, to- 
gether with any additional information and 
supporting documents (or certifications 
thereof) which may have been received by 
the Administrator with such application, and 
which may be needed by the Secretary in 
connection therewith, shall be transmitted 
by the Administrator to the Secretary; and a 
copy of each such application filed with the 
Secretary, together with any additional in- 
formation and supporting documents (or 
certifications thereof) which may have been 
received by the Secretary with such form, 
and which may be needed by the Adminis- 
trator in connection therewith, shall be trans- 
mitted by the Secretary to the Administrator. 
The preceding sentence shall not prevent the 
Secretary and the Administrator from re- 
questing the applicant, or any other indi- 
vidual, to furnish such additional informa- 
tion as may be necessary for purposes of 
chapter 13 of this title and subchapter II of 
chapter 7 of title 42, respectively. 


Subchapter II—Effective Dates 
Sec. 3010. Effective dates of awards 


(a) Unless specifically provided otherwise 
in this chapter, the effective date of an award 
of compensation, dependency and indemnity 
compensation, or pension, shall be fixed in 
accordance with the facts found, but shall 
not be earlier than the date of receipt of 
application therefor. 

(b) The effective date of an award of dis- 
ability compensation to a veteran shall be 
the day following the date of his discharge 
or release if application therefor is received 
within 1 year from such date of discharge or 
release. 

(c) The effective date of an award of death 
compensation, dependency and indemnity 
compensation, or death pension shall be the 
day after the date of death if application 
therefor is received within 1 year from such 
date of death. 

(d) The effective date of an award of de- 
pendency and indemnity compensation to a 
child shall be the date the child's entitlement 
arose if application therefor is received within 
1 year from such date the entitlement arose. 

(e) Where a report or a finding of death of 
any person in the active military, naval, or 
air service has been made by the Secretary 
concerned, the effective date of an award of 
death compensation, dependency and indem- 
nity compensation, or death pension, as ap- 
plicable, shall be the day after the date fixed 
by the Secretary as the date of death in such 
report or finding, if application therefor is 
received within 1 year from the date such 
report or finding has been made; however, 
such benefits shall not be payable to any 
person for any period for which such person 
has received, or was entitled to receive, an 
allowance, allotment, or service pay of the 
deceased. 

Sec. 3011. Effective dates of increases 

The effective date of an award of increased 
compensation, dependency and indemnity 
compensation, or pension (amending, reopen- 
ing, or supplementing a previous award, au- 
thorizing any payments not previously au- 
thorized to the individual involved) shall be 
fixed in accordance with the facts found, but 
shall not be earlier than the date of receipt 
of evidence showing entitlement thereto. 
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Sec. 3012. Effective dates of reductions and 
discontinuances 

(a) Except as otherwise specified in this 
section, the effective date of reduction or 
discontinuance of compensation, depend- 
ency, and indemnity compensation, or pen- 
sion shall be fixed in accordance with the 
facts found. 

(b) Where compensation, dependency, and 
indemnity compensation, or pension has 
been awarded and a reduction or discontinu- 
ance is thereafter effected as to rates, such 
reduction or discontinuance shall be effec- 
tive the last day of the month in which the 
reduction or discontinuance is approved. 

(c) The effective date of a reduction or 
discontinuance of compensation, depend- 
ency, and indemnity compensation, or pen- 
sion— 

(1) by reason of death, shall be the date 
of death; 

(2) by reason of marriage or remarriage, 
shall be the day before the date of marriage 
or remarriage; 

(3) by reason of attaining age 18 (or 21, 
as applicable), shall be the day before the 
18th (or 2ist) birthday; 

(4) by reason of fraud on the part of the 
beneficiary, or with his knowledge, shall be 
the effective date of the award; and 

(5) by reason of receipt of active service 
pay or retirement pay, shall be the day be- 
fore the date such pay began. 


Sec. 3013. Effective dates of educational ben- 
efits 
Effective dates relating to awards under 
chapters 31, 33, and 35 of this title shall, to 
the extent feasible, correspond to effective 
dates relating to awards of disability com- 
pensation. 


Subchapter III Payment of benefits 


Sec. 3020. Payment of benefits by check; de- 
livery 


(a) Monetary benefits under laws admin- 
istered by the Veterans’ Administration shall 
be paid by checks drawn, pursuant to certifi- 
cation by the Administrator, in such form as 
to protect the United States against loss, 
and payable by the Treasurer of the United 
States. Such checks shall be payable with- 
out separate vouchers or receipts except in 
any case in which the Administrator may 
consider a youcher necessary for the protec- 
tion of the Government. Such checks shall 
be transmitted by mail to the payee thereof 
at his last known address and, if he has 
moved and filed a regular change of address 
notice with the Post Office Department, shall 
be forwarded to him. The envelope or 
cover of each such check shall bear on the 
face thereof the following notice: Post- 
master: Please forward if addressee has 
moved and filed a regular change-of-address 
notice. If addressee is deceased, return the 
letter with date of death, if known.” 

(b) Postmasters, delivery clerks, letter 
carriers, and all other postal employees are 
prohibited from delivering any mail ad- 
dressed by the United States and containing 
any such check to any person whomsoever if 
he has died or, in the case of a widow, if the 
postal employee believes that she has remar- 
ried (unless the mail is addressed to her in 
the name she has acquired by her remar- 
riage). The preceding sentence shall apply 
in the case of checks in payment of benefits 
other than pension, compensation, depend- 
ency, and indemnity compensation, and in- 
surance, only insofar as the Administrator 

- deems it necessary to protect the United 
States against loss. 

(c) Whenever mail is not delivered be- 
cause of the prohibition of subsection (b), 
such mail shall be returned forthwith by the 
postmaster with a statement of the reason 
for so doing, and if because of death or re- 
marriage, the date thereof, if known. 
Checks returned under this subsection be- 
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cause of death or remarriage shall be can- 
oled. 


Sec. 3021. Payment of certain accrued bene- 
fits upon death of a beneficiary 

(a) Except as provided in section 3203 (a) 
(2) (A) of this title and sections 123-128 of 
title 31, periodic monetary benefits (other 
than insurance and servicemen’s indemnity) 
under laws administered by the Veterans’ 
Administration to which an individual was 
entitled at his death under existing ratings 
or decisions, or those based on evidence in 
the file at date of death (hereafter in this 
section and section 3022 of this title referred 
to as “accrued benefits’) and due and un- 
paid for a period not to exceed 1 year, shall, 
upon the death of such individual be paid as 
follows: 

(1) Upon the death of a person receiving 
an apportioned share of benefits payable to 
a veteran, all or any part of such benefits to 
the veteran or to any other dependent or de- 
pendents of the veteran, as may be deter- 
mined by the Administrator; 

(2) Upon the death of a veteran, to the 
living person first listed below: 

(A) His spouse; 

(B) His children (in equal shares); 

(C) His dependent parents (in equal 
shares); : 

(3) Upon the death of a widow or remar- 
ried widow, to the children of the deceased 
veteran; 

(4) Upon the death of a child, to the sur- 
viving children of the veteran who are enti- 
tled to death compensation, dependency, and 
indemnity compensation, or death pension; 
and 

(5) In all other cases, only so much of the 
accrued benefits may be paid as may be nec- 
essary to reimburse the person who bore the 
expense of last sickness and burial. 

(b) No part of any accrued benefits shall 
be used to reimburse any political subdivi- 
sion of the United States for expenses in- 
curred in the last sickness or burial of any 
beneficiary. 

(c) Applications for accrued benefits must 
be filed within 1 year after the date of 
death. If a claimant's application is incom- 
plete at the time it is originally submitted, 
the Administrator shall notify the claimant 
of the evidence necessary to complete the 
application. If such evidence is not received 
within 1 year from the date of such notifi- 
cation, no accrued benefits may be paid. 


Sec. 3022. Cancellation of checks mailed to 

‘ deceased payees 

A check received by a payee in payment of 
accrued benefits shall, if the payee died on 
or after the last day of the period covered 
by the check, be returned to the issuing office 
and canceled, unless negotiated by the payee 
or the duly appointed representative of his 
estate. The amount represented by such 
check, or any amount recovered by reason of 
improper negotiation of any such check, 
shall be payable in the manner provided in 
section 3021 of this title, without regard to 
section 3021 (c) of this title. Any amount 
not paid in the manner provided in section 
3021 of this title shall be paid upon settle- 
ment by the General Accounting Office to 
the estate of the deceased payee unless the 
estate will escheat. 


Chapter 53—Special provisions relating to 
benefits 

Sec. 

3101. Nonassignability and exempt status of 
benefits. 

Waiver of recovery of overpayments. 

Certain bars to benefits. 

Prohibition against duplication of ben- 
efits. 

3105. Waiver of retired pay. 

3106. Renouncement of right to benefits. 

3107. Apportionment of benefits. 

3108. Withholding benefits of persons in ter- 

ritory of the enemy. 
3109. Payment of certain withheld benefits. 


3102. 
3103. 
3104. 
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Sec. 3101. Nonassignability and exempt 
status of benefits 


(a) Payments of benefits due or to become 
due under any law administered by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration shall not be assignable 
except to the extent specifically authorized 
by law, and such payments made to, or on 
account of, a beneficiary shall be exempt 
from taxation, shall be exempt from the 
claim of creditors, and shall not be liable to 
attachment, levy, or seizure by or under any 
legal or equitable process whatever, either 
before or after receipt by the beneficiary. 
The preceding sentence shall not apply to 
claims of the United States arising under 
such laws nor shall the exemption therein 
contained as to taxation extend to any prop- 
erty purchased in part or wholly out of such 
payments. The provisions of this section 
shall not be construed to prohibit the as- 
signment of insurance otherwise authorized 
under chapter 19 of this title, or of service- 
men’s indemnity. 

(b) This section shall prohibit the collec- 
tion by setoff or otherwise out of any benefits 
payable pursuant to any law administered 
by the Veterans’ Administration and relating 
to veterans, their estates, or their depend- 
ents, of any claim of the United States or 
any agency thereof against (1) any person 
other than the indebted beneficiary or his 
estate; or (2) any beneficiary or his estate 
except amounts due the United States by 
such beneficiary or his estate by reason of 
overpayments or illegal payments made un- 
de> such laws to such beneficiary or his 
estate or to his dependents as such. If the 
benefits referred to in the preceding sen- 
tence are insurance payable by reason of 
yearly renewable term insurance, United 
States Government life insurance, or na- 
tional service life insurance issued by the 
United States, the exemption provided in 
this section shall not apply to indebtedness 
existing against the particular insurance 
contract upon the maturity of which the 
claim is based, whether such indebtedness 
is in the form of liens to secure unpaid 
premiums or loans, or interest on such pre- 
miums or loans, or indebtedness arising from 
overpayments of dividends, refunds, loans, 
or other insurance benefits. 

(c) Notwithstanding subsection (a), pay- 
ments of benefits under laws administered 
by the Veterans’ Administration shall not be 
exempt from levy under subchapter D of 
chapter 64 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 (relating to seizure of property for col- 
lection of taxes). 


Sec. 3102. Waiver of recovery of overpayments 


(a) There shall be no recovery of pay- 
ments or overpayments of any benefits (ex- 
cept servicemen’s indemnity) under any of 
the laws administered by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration from any person who, in the 
judgment of the Administrator, is without 
fault on his part, and where, in the judg- 
ment of the Administrator, such recovery 
would defeat the purpose of benefits other- 
wise authorized or would be against equity 
and good conscience. 

(b) No certifying or disbursing officer 
shall be liable for any amount paid to any 
person where the recovery of such amount 
is waived under subsection (a). 

(c) Where the recovery of a payment or 
overpayment made from the national serv- 
ice life insurance fund or United States 
Government life insurance fund is waived 
under this section, the fund from which the 
payment was made shall be reimbursed from 
the national service life insurance appro- 
priation or the military and naval insurance 
appropriation, as applicable. 


Sec. 3103. Certain bars to benefits 

(a) The discharge or dismissal by reason 
of the sentence of a general court-martial 
of any person from the Armed Forces, or 
the discharge of any such person on the 
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ground that he was a conscientious objector 
who refused to perform military duty or 
refused to wear the uniform or otherwise to 
comply with lawful orders of competent 
military authority, or as a deserter, or of an 
officer by the acceptance of his resignation 
for the good of the service, or (except as 
provided in subsection (c)) the discharge of 
any individual during a period of hostilities 
as an alien, shall bar all rights of such per- 
son under laws administered by the Veter- 
ans’ Administration based upon the period 
of service from which discharged or dis- 
missed. 

(b) Notwithstanding subsection (a), if it 
is established to the satisfaction of the Ad- 
ministrator that, at the time of the commis- 
sion of an offense leading to his court-mar- 
tial, discharge, or resignation, any person 
was insane, such person shall not be pre- 
cluded from benefits under laws adminis- 
tered by the Veterans’ Administration based 
upon the period of service from which he 
was separated. 

(c) Subsection (a) shall not apply to any 
alien whose service was honest and faithful, 
and who was not discharged on his own 
application or solicitation as an alien. 

(d) This section shall not apply to any 
war-risk insurance, Government (converted) 
or national service life insurance policy. 


Sec. 3104. Prohibition against duplication of 
benefits 

(a) Except to the extent that retirement 
pay is waived under other provisions of law, 
not more than one award of pension, com- 
pensation, emergency officers’, regular, or re- 
serve retirement pay, or initial award of 
naval pension granted after July 13, 1943, 
shall be made concurrently to any person 
based on his own service. 

(b) (1) Except as provided in paragraph 
(2), the receipt of pension, compensation, 
or dependency and indemnity compensation 
by a widow, child, or parent on account of 
the death of any person, or receipt by any 
person of pension or compensation on ac- 
count of his own service, shall not bar the 
payment of pension, compensation, or de- 
pendency and indemnity compensation on 
account of the death or disability of any 
other person. 

(2) If a child receives or there is paid by 
the Veterans’ Administration on account of 
a child dependency and indemnity compen- 
sation, or death compensation, by reason of 
the death of a parent, dependency and in- 
demnity compensation by reason of the 
death of another parent in the same parental 
line may not be paid to or on account of 
such child. 

(e) Pension, compensation, or retirement 
pay on account of his own service shall not 
be paid to any person for any period for 
which he receives active service pay. 

Sec. 3105. Waiver of retired pay 

Any person who is receiving pay pursuant 
to any provision of law providing retired or 
retirement pay to persons in the Armed 
Forces, or as a commissioned officer of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey or of the Public 
Health Service, and who would be eligible 
to receive pension or compensation under 
the laws administered by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration if he were not receiving such 
retired or retirement pay, shall be entitled 
to receive such pension or compensation 
upon the filing of such person with the de- 
partment by which such retired or retire- 
ment pay is paid of a waiver of so much 
of his retired or retirement pay as is equal 
in amount to such pension or compensation. 
To prevent duplication of payments, the de- 
partment with which any such waiver is 
filed shall notify the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion of the receipt of such waiver, the 
amount waived, and the effective date of the 
reduction in retired or retirement pay. 
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Sec. 3106. Renouncement of right to benefits 


(a) Any person entitled to pension, com- 
pensation, or dependency and indemnity 
compensation. under any of the laws admin- 
istered by the Veteran’s Administration may 
renounce his right thereto. The application 
renouncing the right shall be in writing over 
the person's signature. Upon the filing of 
such an application, payment of such bene- 
fits and the right thereto shall be termi- 
nated, and such person shall be denied any 
and all rights thereto from such filing. 

(b) Renouncement of rights shall not pre- 
clude any person from filing a new applica- 
tion for pension, compensation, or depend- 
ency and indemnity compensation at a later 
date, but such new application shall be 
treated as an original application, and no 
payments shall be made for any period 
before the date such new application is filed. 


Sec. 3107. Apportionment of benefits 


(a) All or any part of the compensation, 
pension, or emergency officers’ retirement pay 
payable on account of any veteran may— 

(1) if the veteran is being furnished hos- 
pital treatment, institutional, or domiciliary 
care by the United States, or any political 
subdivision thereof, be apportioned on be- 
half of his wife, children, or dependent 
parents; and 

(2) if the veteran is not living with his 
wife, or if his children are not in his cus- 
tody, be apportioned as may be prescribed 
by the Administrator. 

(b) Where any of the children of a de- 
ceased veteran are not in the custody of 
the veteran’s widow, the pension, compen- 
sation, or dependency and indemnity com- 
pensation otherwise payable to the widow 
may be apportioned as prescribed by the 
Administrator. 

(c) If a veteran is not living with his 
wife, or if any of his children are not in his 
custody, any subsistence allowance payable 
to him under chapter 31 of this title may 
be apportioned as may be prescribed by the 
Administrator. 


Sec. 3108. Withholding benefits of persons in 
territory of the enemy 


(a) When an alien entitled to gratuitous 
benefits under laws administered by the 
Veterans’ Administration is located in ter- 
ritory of, or under military control of, an 
enemy of the United States or of any of its 
allies, any award of such benefits in favor 
of such alien shall be terminated forth- 
with. 

(b) Any alien whose award is terminated 
under subsection (a) shall not thereafter 
be entitled to any such gratuitous benefits 
except upon the filing of a new claim, ac- 
companied by evidence satisfactory to the 
Administrator showing that such alien was 
not guilty of mutiny, treason, sabotage, or 
rendering assistance to such enemy. Except 
as provided in section 3109 of this title, such 
gratuitous benefits shall not be paid for any 
period before the date the new claim is 
filed. 

(e) While such alien is located in terri- 
tory of, or under military control of, an 
enemy of the United States or of any of its 
allies, the Administrator, in his discretion, 
may apportion and pay any part of such 
benefits to the dependents of such alien. No 
dependent of such alien shall receive bene- 
fits by reason of this subsection in excess of 
the amount to which he would be entitled 
if such alien were dead. 


Sec. 3109. Payment of certain withheld ben~ 
efits 


(a) Any person who, but for section 3108 
of this title, was entitled to benefits under 
any of the laws administered by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, whose awards of ben- 
efits was terminated under such section, or 
whose benefits were not paid pursuant to 
sections 123-128 of title 31, 76th Congress, 
and who was not guilty of mutiny, treason, 
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sabotage, or rendering assistance to an 
enemy of the United States or its allies, 
shall be paid the full amount of any bene- 
fits not paid because of such section 3108, 
or withheld (including the amount of any 
checks covered on his account into the 
Treasury as miscellaneous receipts together 
with any amount to his credit in the special- 
deposit account) pursuant to sections 123- 
128 of title 31. The Administrator shall 
certify to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
amounts of payments which, but for this 
section, would have been made from the 
special deposit account, and the Secretary of 
the Treasury, as directed by the Adminis- 
trator, shall reimburse the appropriations 
of the Veterans’ Administration from such 
special deposit account, or cover into the 
Treasury as miscellaneous receipts the 
amounts so certified. 

(b) No payments shall be made for any 
period before the date claim therefor is 
filed under this section to any person whose 
award was terminated, or whose benefits 
were not paid, before July 1, 1954, because 
he was a citizen or subject of Germany or 
Japan residing in Germany or Japan. 


Chapter 55—minors, incompetents, and other 
wards 

Sec. . 

3201. Commitment actions. 

3202. Payments to and supervision of guardi- 


ans. 
3203. Hospitalized veterans and estates of 
incompetent institutionalized vet- 


erans. 
3204. Administration of trust funds. 
Sec. 3201. Commitment actions 


The Administrator may incur necessary 
court costs and other expenses incident to 
proceedings for the commitment of mentally 
incompetent veterans to a Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospital or domiciliary when 
necessary for treatment or domiciliary pur- 
poses. 

Sec. 3202, Payments to and supervision of 
guardians 

(a) Except as provided in section 1701 (c) 
of this title, where any payment of benefits 
under any law administered by the Veterans’ 
Administration is to be made to a minor, 
other than a person in the active military, 
naval, or air service, or to a person men- 
tally incompetent, or under other legal dis- 
ability adjudged by a court of competent 
jurisdiction, such payment may be made to 
the person who is constituted guardian, 
curator, or conservator by the laws of the 
State of residence of the claimant, or who 
is otherwise legally vested with the care of 
the claimant or his estate. Where in the 
opinion of the Administrator any guardian, 
curator, conservator, or other person is act- 
ing as fiduciary in such a number of cases as 
to make it impracticable to conserve prop- 
erly the estates or to supervise the persons 
of the wards, the Administrator may refuse 
to make future payments in such cases as 
he may deem proper. Before receipt of no- 
tice by the Veterans’ Administration that 
any such person is under such other legal 
disability adjudged by some court of com- 
petent jurisdiction, payment may be made to 
such person direct. Where no guardian, 
curator, or conservator of the person under a 
legal disability has been appointed under 
the laws of the State of residence of the 
claimant, the Administrator shall deter- 
mine the person who is otherwise legally 
vested with the care of the claimant or his 
estate. 

(b) Whenever it appears that any guard- 
ian, curator, conservator, or other person, in 
the opinion of the Administrator, is not 
properly executing or has not properly exe- 
cuted the duties of his trust or has collected 
or paid, or is attempting to collect or pay, 
fees, commissions, or allowances that are in- 
equitable or in excess of those allowed by 
law for the duties performed or expenses 
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incurred, or has failed to make such pay- 
ments as may be necessary for the benefit of 
the ward or the dependents of the ward, 
then the Administrator may appear, by his 
duly authorized attorney, in the court which 
has appointed such fiduciary, or in any court 
having original, concurrent, or appellate ju- 
risdiction over said cause, and make proper 
presentation of such matters. The Admin- 
istrator, in his discretion, may suspend pay- 
ments to any such guardian, curator, con- 
servator, or other person who shall neglect 
or refuse, after reasonable notice, to render 
an account to the Administrator from time 
to time showing the application of such pay- 
ments for the benefit of such incompetent or 
minor beneficiary, or who shall neglect or 
refuse to administer the estate according to 
law. The Administrator may appear or in- 
tervene by his duly authorized attorney in 
any court as an interested party in any liti- 
gation instiuted by himself or otherwise, di- 
rectly affecting money paid to such fiduciary 
under this section. 

(e) Authority is hereby granted for the 
payment of any court or other expenses in- 
cident to any investigation or court proceed- 
ing for the appointment of any guardian, 
curator, conservator, or other person legally 
vested with the care of the claimant or his 
estate or the removal of such fiduciary and 
appointment of another, and of expenses in 
connection with the administration of such 
estates by such fiduciaries, or in connection 
with any other court proceeding hereby au- 
thorized, when such payment is authorized 
by the Administrator. 

(d) All or any part of any benefits the pay- 
ment of which is suspended or withheld un- 
der this section may, in the discretion of the 
Administrator, be paid temporarily to the 
person having custody and control of the 
incompetent or minor beneficiary, to be used 
solely for the benefit of such beneficiary, or, 
in the case of an incompetent veteran, may 
be apportioned to the dependent or depend- 
ents, if any, of such veteran. Any part not 
so paid and any funds of a mentally incom- 
petent or insane veteran not paid to the 
chief officer of the institution in which such 
veteran is an inmate nor apportioned to his 
dependent or dependents may be ordered 
held in the Treasury to the credit of such 
beneficiary. All funds so held shall be dis- 
bursed under the order and in the discretion 
of the Administrator for the benefit of such 
beneficiary or his dependents. Any balance 
remaining in such fund to the credit of any 
beneficiary may be paid to him if he recovers 
and is found compentent, or if a minor, at- 
tains majority, or otherwise to his guardian, 
curator, or conservator, or, in the event of 
his death, to his personal representative, ex- 
cept as otherwise provided by law; however, 
payment will not be made to his personal rep- 
resentative if, under the law of this last legal 
residence, his estate would escheat to the 
State. 

(e) Any funds in the hands of a guardian, 
curator, conservator, or person legally vested 
with the care of the beneficiary or his estate, 
derived from benefits payable under laws ad- 
ministered by the Veterans’ Admiinstration; 
which under the law of the State wherein 
the beneficiary had his last legal residence 
would escheat to the State, shall escheat to 
the United States and shall be returned by 
such guardian, curator, conservator, or per- 
son legally vested with the care of the ben- 
eficiary or his estate, or by the personal rep- 
resentative of the deceased beneficiary, less 
legal expenses of any administration neces- 
sary to determine that an escheat is in order, 
to the Veterans’ Administration, and shall be 
deposited to the credit of the applicable re- 
volying fund, trust fund, or appropriation. 

(f) In the case of any incompetent veteran 
having no guardian, payment of compensa- 
tion, pension, or retirement pay may be made 
in the discretion of the Administrator to the 
wife of such veteran for the use of the vet- 
eran and his dependents. 
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(g) Payment of death benefits to a widow 
for herself and child or children, if any, may 
be made directly to such widow, notwith- 
standing she may be a minor. 


Sec. 3203. Hospitalized veterans and estates 
of incompetent institutionalized 
veterans 


(a) (1) Where any veteran having neither 
wife, child, nor dependent parent is being 
furnished hospital treatment, institutional 
or domiciliary care by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration any pension, compensation, or retire- 
ment pay otherwise payable shall continue 
without reduction until the Ist day of the 
7th calendar month following the month 
of admission of such veteran for treatment or 
care. If treatment or care extends beyond 
that period, the pension, compensation, or 
retirement pay, if $30 per month or less, shall 
continue without reduction, but if greater 
than $30 per month, the pension, compensa- 
tion, or retirement pay shall not exceed 50 
percent of the amount otherwise payable or 
$30 per month, whichever is the greater. If 
such veteran is discharged from such treat- 
ment or care upon certification by the officer 
in charge of the hospital, institution, or 
home, that maximum benefits have been re- 
ceived or that release is approved, he shall 
be paid in a lump sum such additional 
amount as would equal the total sum by 
which his pension, compensation, or retire- 
ment pay has been reduced under this sec- 
tion. If treatment or care is terminated by 
the veteran against medical advice or as the 
result of disciplinary action the amount by 
which any pension, compensation, or retire- 
ment pay is reduced hereunder, shall be paid 
to him at the expiration of 6 months after 
such termination or, in the event of his 
prior death, as provided in paragraph (2) of 
this subsection; and the pension, compen- 
sation, or retirement pay of any veteran leav- 
ing against medical advice or as the result 
of disciplinary action shall, upon a succeed- 
ing readmission for treatment or care, be sub- 
ject to reduction, as herein provided, from 
the date of such readmission, but if such sub- 
sequent treatment or care is continued until 
discharged therefrom upon certification, by 
the officer in charge of the hospital, insti- 
tution, or home in which treatment or care 
was furnished, that maximum benefits have 
been received or that release is approved, the 
veteran shall be paid in a lump sum such ad- 
ditional amount as would equal the total 
sum by which his pension, compensation, or 
retirement pay has been reduced under this 
section after such readmission. 

(2) (A) In the event of the death of any 
veteran subject to the provisions of this 
section, while receiving hospital treatment, 
institutional or domiciliary care, or before 
payment of any lump sum authorized here- 
in, such lump sum shail be paid in the fol- 
lowing order of precedence: First, to the 
spouse; second, if the decedent left no 
spouse, or if the spouse is dead at time of 
settlement, then to the children (without 
regard to their age or marital status) in equal 
parts; third, if no spouse or child, then to 
the father and mother in equal parts; fourth, 
if either the father or mother is dead, then 
to the one surviving; fifth, if there is no 
spouse, child, father, or mother at the time 
of settlement, then to the brothers and 
sisters in equal parts. If there are no per- 
sons in the classes named to whom payment 
may be made under this paragraph, no pay- 
ment shall be made, except there may be paid 
only so much of the lump sum as may be 
necessary to reimburse a person who bore 
the expenses of last sickness or burial, but 
no part of the lump sum shall be used to 
reimburse any political subdivision of the 
United States for expenses incurred in the 
last sickness or burial of such veteran. 

(B) No payment shall be made under this 
paragraph (2) unless claim therefor is filed 
with the Veterans’ Administration within 
5 years after the death of the veteran, except 
that, if any person so entitled under this 
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paragraph is under legal disability at the 
time of death of the veteran, such 5-year 
period of limitation shall run from the ter- 
mination or removal of the legal disability. 

(b) (1) Where any veteran having neither 
wife, child, nor dependent parent is being 
furnished hospital treatment, institutional or 
domiciliary care by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, and is rated by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration in accordance with regulations a7 
being incompetent by reason of mental ill- 
ness, the pension, compensation, or retire- 
ment pay of such veteran shall be subject 
to the provisions of subsection (a) of this 
section; however, no payment of a lump sum 
herein authorized shall be made until after 
the expiration of 6 months following a find- 
ing of competency. 

(2) In any case where the estate of such 
incompetent veteran derived from any source 
equals or exceeds $1,500, further payments 
of such benefits (except retired pay, but in- 
cluding emergency officers’ retirement pay) 
shall not be made until the estate is reduced 
to $500. The amount which would be pay- 
able but for this subsection shall be paid 
to the veteran as provided for the lump 
sum in paragraph (1) of this subsection, but 
in the event of the veteran's death no part 
thereof shall be payable. 

(3) All or any part of the pension, com- 
pensation, or retirement pay payable on ac- 
count of any incompetent veteran who is 
being furnished hospital treatment, in- 
stitutional or domiciliary care may, in the 
discretion of the Administrator, be paid to 
the chief officer of the institution wherein 
the veteran is being furnished such treat- 
ment or care, to be properly accounted for 
by such chief officer and to be used for the 
benefit of the veteran. 

(c) Any veteran subject to the provisions 
of subsection (a) or (b) shall be deemed to 
be single and without dependents in the ab- 
sence of satisfactory evidence to the contrary. 
In no event shall increased compensation, 
pension, or retirement pay of such veteran be 
granted for any period more than 1 year be- 
fore receipt of satisfactory evidence showing 
such veteran has a wife, child, or dependent 
parent. 

(d) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this section or any other provision of law, 
no reduction shall be made in the pension, 
compensation, or retirement pay of any vet- 
eran for any part of the period during which 
he is furnished hospital treatment, or in- 
stitutional or domiciliary care, for Hansen's 
disease, by the United States or any political 
subdivision thereof. 


Sec. 3204. Administration of trust funds 


All cash balances in the personal funds of 
patients and the funds due incompetent 
beneficiaries trust funds administered by the 
Veterans’ Administration, and all moneys re- 
ceived which are properly for deposit into 
these funds, may be deposited, respectively, 
into deposit fund accounts with the United 
States Treasury and such balances and de- 
posits shall thereupon be available for dis- 
bursement for properly authorized purposes. 
When any balances have been on deposit with 
the Treasurer of the United States for more 
than 1 year and represent moneys belonging 
to individuals whose whereabouts are un- 
known, they shall be transferred and disposed 
of as directed in the last proviso of subsection 
(a) of section 725s of title 31. 


Chapter 57—Records and investigations 


Subchapter I—Records 
Sec. 
3301. 
3302. 
3303. 


Confidential nature of claims. 

Furnishing of records. 

Certification of records of District of 
Columbia. 

Transcript of trial records. 


Subchapter Il—Investigations 


Authority to issue subpenas. 
Validity of affidavits. 
Disobedience to subpena. 


3304. 


3311. 
3312. 
3313. 
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Subchapter I—Records 
Sec. 3301. Confidential nature of claims 


All files, records, reports, and other papers 
and documents pertaining to any claim un- 
der any of the laws administered by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration shall be confidential 
and privileged, and no disclosure thereof 
shall be made except as follows: 

(1) To a claimant or his duly authorized 
agent or representative as to matters con- 
cerning himself alone when, in the judgment 
of the Administrator, such disclosure would 
not be injurious to the physical or mental 
health of the claimant. 

(2) When required by process of a United 
States court to be produced in any suit or 
proceeding therein pending. 

(3) When required by any department or 
other agency of the United States Govern- 
ment. 

(4) In all proceedings in the nature of 
an inquest into the mental competency of a 
claimant. 

(5) In any suit or other judicial proceed- 
ing when in the judgment of the Admin- 
istrator such disclosure is deemed necessary 
and proper. 

(6) The amount of pension, compensa- 
tion, or dependency and indemnity compen- 
sation of any beneficiary shall be made 
known to any person who applies for such 
information, and the Administrator, with 
the approval of the President, upon deter- 
mination that the public interest warrants 
or requires, may, at any time and in any 
manner, publish any or all information of 
record pertaining to any claim. 

(7) The Administrator in his discretion 
may authorize an inspection of Veterans’ 
Administration records by duly authorized 
representatives of recognized organizations. 

(8) The Administrator may release infor- 
mation, statistics, or reports to individuals 
or organizations when in his judgment such 
release would serve a useful purpose. 

Sec. 3302. Furnishing of records 

Any person desiring a copy of any record, 
paper, and so forth, in the custody of the 
Veterans’ Administration, which may be dis- 
closed under section 3301 of this title, must 
make written application therefor to the 
Veterans’ Administration, stating specifi- 
cally— 

(1) the particular record, paper, and so 
forth, a copy of which is desired and whether 
certified or uncertified; and 

(2) the purpose for which such copy is 
desired to be used. 

(b) The Administrator is authorized to 
fix a schedule of fees for copies and certifica- 
tion of such records. 


Sec. 3303. Certification of records of District 
of Columbia 


When a copy of any public record of the 
District of Columbia is required by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration to be used in deter- 
mining the eligibility of any person for 
benefits under laws administered by the 
Veterans’ Administration, the official custo- 
dian of such public record shall without 
charge provide the applicant for such bene- 
fits or any person (including any veterans’ 
organization) acting on his behalf or the 
authorized representative of the Veterans’ 
Administration with a certified copy of such 
record, 


Sec. 3304. Transcript of trial records 

The Administrator may purchase tran- 
scripts of the record, including all evidence, 
of trial of litigated cases. 


Subchapter IIl—Investigations 


Sec. 3311. Authority to issue subpenas 

For the purposes of the laws administered 
by the Veterans’ Administration, the Admin- 
istrator, and those employees to whom the 
Administrator may delegate such authority, 
to the extent of the authority so delegated, 
shall have the power to issue subpenas for 
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and compel the attendance of witnesses with- 
in a radius of 100 miles from the place of 
hearing, to require the production of books, 
papers, documents, and other evidence, to 
take affidavits, to administer oaths and 
affirmations, to ald claimants in the prepa- 
ration and presentation of claims, and to 
make investigations and examine witnesses 
upon any matter within the jurisdiction of 
the Veterans’ Administration. Any person 
required by such subpena to attend as a 
witness shall be allowed and paid the same 
fees and mileage as are paid witnesses in the 
district courts of the United States. 


Sec. 3312. Validity of affidavits 


Any such oath, affirmation, affidavit, or 
examination, when certified under the hand 
of any such employee by whom it was ad- 
ministered or taken and authenticated by 
the seal of the Veterans’ Administration, may 
be offered or used in any court of the United 
States and without further proof of the iden- 
tity or authority of such employee shall have 
like force and effect as if administered or 
taken before a clerk of such court. 


Sec. 3313. Disobedience to subpena. 


In case of disobedience to any such sub- 
pena, the aid of any district court of the 
United States may be invoked in requiring 
the attendance and testimony of witnesses 
and the production of documentary evidence, 
and such court within the jurisdiction of 
which the inquiry is carried on may, in case 
of contumacy or refusal to obey a subpena 
issued to any officer, agent, or employee of 
any corporation or to any other person, issue 
an order requiring such corporation or other 
person to appear or to give evidence touch- 
ing the matter in person; and any failure to 
obey such order of the court may be punished 
by such court as a contempt thereof. 


Chapter 59—Agents and attorneys 


Sec. 

3401. Prohibition against acting as claims 
agent or attorney. 

3402. Recognition of representatives of or- 
ganizations. 

3403. Recognition with respect to particular 
claims, 

3404. Recognition of agents and attorneys 
generally. 

3405. Penalty for certain acts. 


Sec. 3401. Prohibition against acting as 
claims agent or attorney 


No individual may act as an agent or at- 
torney in the preparation, presentation, or 
prosecution of any claim under laws admin- 
istered by the Veterans’ Administration un- 
less he has been recognized for such purposes 
by the Administrator. 


Sec. 3402. Recognition of representatives of 
organizations 


(a) (1) The Administrator may recognize 
representatives of the American National 
Red Cross, the American Legion, the Disabled 
American Veterans, the United Spanish War 
Veterans, the Veterans of Foreign Wars, and 
such other organizations as he may approve, 
in the preparation, presentation, and prose- 
cution of claims under laws administered by 
the Veterans’ Administration. 

(2) The Administrator may, in his discre- 
tion, furnish, if available, space and office 
facilities for the use of paid full-time repre- 
sentatives of national organizations so 
recognized. 

(b) No individual shall be recognized 
under this section— 

(1) unless he has certified to the Adminis- 
trator that no fee or compensation of any 
nature will be charged any individual for 
services rendered in connection with any 
claim; and 

(2) unless, with respect to each claim, 
such individual has filed with the Adminis- 
trator a power of attorney, executed in such 
manner and form as the Administrator may 
prescribe. 
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(c) Service rendered in connection with 
any such claim, while not on active duty, 
by any retired officer, warrant officer, or en- 
listed man of the Armed Forces recognized 
under this section shall not be a violation 
of section 281 or 283 of title 18, or a viola- 
tion of section 99 of title 5. 


Sec. 3403. Recognition with respect to par- 
ticular claims 


The Administrator may recognize any in- 
dividual for the preparation, presentation, 
and prosecution of any particular claim for 
benefits under any of the laws administered 
by the Veterans’ Administration if— 

(1) such individual has certified to the 
Administrator that no fee or compensation 
of any nature will be charged any indi- 
vidual for services rendered in connection 
with such claim; and 

(2) such individual has filed with the Ad- 
ministrator a power of attorney, executed 
in such manner and in such form as the 
Administrator may prescribe. 


Sec. 3404. Recognition of agents and attor- 
neys generally 


(a) The Administrator may recognize any 
individual as an agent or attorney for the 
preparation, presentation, and prosecution of 
claims under laws administered by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. The Administrator 
may require that individuals, before being 
recognized under this section, show that they 
are of good moral character and in good re- 
pute, are qualified to render claimants valu- 
able service, and otherwise are competent to 
assist claimants in presenting claims. 

(b) The Administrator, after notice and 
opportunity for a hearing, may suspend or 
exclude from further practice before the 
Veterans’ Administration any agent or at- 
torney recognized under this section if he 
finds that such agent or attorney— 

(1) has engaged in any unlawful, unpro- 
fessional, or dishonest practice; 

(2) has been guilty of disreputable con- 
duct; 

(3) is incompetent; 

(4) has violated or refused to comply with 
any of the laws administered by the Veter- 
ans’ Administration, or with any of the regu- 
lations or instructions governing practice 
before the Veterans’ Administration; or 

(5) has in any manner deceived, misled, or 
threatened any actual or prospective claim- 
ant. 

(c) The Administrator shall determine 
and pay fees to agents or attorneys recog- 
nized under this section in allowed claims 
for monetary benefits under laws adminis- 
tered by the Veterans’ Administration. Such 
fees— 

(1) shall be determined and paid as pre- 
scribed by the Administrator; 

(2) shall not exceed $10 with respect to 
any one claim; and 

(3) shall be deducted from monetary 
benefits claimed and allowed. 

Sec. 3405. Penalty for certain acts 

Whoever (1) directly or indirectly solicits, 
contracts for, charges, or receives, or at- 
tempts to solicit, contract for, charge, or re- 
ceive, any fee or compensation except as pro- 
vided in sections 3404 or 784 of this title, or 
(2) wrongfully withholds from any claim- 
ant or beneficiary any part of a benefit or 
claim allowed and due him, shall be fined 
not more than $500 or imprisoned at hard 
labor for not more than 2 years, or both. 


Chapter 61—Penal and forfeiture provisions 

Sec. 

3501. Misappropriation by fiduciaries. 

3502. Fraudulent acceptance of payments. 

3503. Forfeiture for fraud. 

3504. Forfeiture for treason. 

Src, 3501. Misappropriation by fiduciaries 
(a) Whoever, being a guardian, curator, 

conservator, committee, or person legally 

vested with the responsibility or care of a 
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claimant or his estate, or any other person 
having charge and custody in a fiduciary 
capacity of money heretofore or hereafter 
paid under any of the laws administered by 
the Veterans’ Administration for the benefit 
of any minor, incompetent, or other bene- 
ficiary, shall lend, borrow, pledge, hypothe- 
cate, use, or exchange for other funds or 
property, except as authorized by law, or 
embezzle or in any manner misappropriate 
any such money or property derived there- 
from in whole or in part and coming into 
his control in any manner whatever in the 
execution of his trust, or under color of his 
office or service as such fiduciary, shall be 
fined not more than $2,000 or imprisoned 
not more than 5 years, or both. 

(b) Any willful neglect or refusal to make 
and file proper accountings or reports con- 
cerning such money or property as required 
by law shall be taken to be sufficient evi- 
dence prima facie of such embezzlement or 
misappropriation. 


Sec. 3502. Fraudulent acceptance of payments 


(a) Any person entitled to monetary bene- 
fits under any of the laws administered by 
the Veterans’ Administration whose right to 
payment thereof ceases upon the happening 
of any contingency, who thereafter fraud- 
ulently accepts any such payment, shall be 
fined not more than $2,000, or imprisoned 
not more than 1 year, or both. 

(b) Whoever obtains or receives any money 
or check under any of the laws administered 
by the Veterans’ Administration without be- 
ing entitled to it, and with intent to de- 
fraud the United States or any beneficiary 
of the United States, shall be fined not more 
than $2,000, or imprisoned not more than 
1 year, or both. 


Sec. 3503. Forfeiture for fraud 


(a) Whoever knowingly makes or causes 
to be made or conspires, combines, aids, or 
assists in, agrees to, arranges for, or in any 
way procures the making or presentation of 
a false or fraudulent affidavit, declaration, 
certificate, statement, voucher, or paper, 
concerning any claim for benefits under any 
of the laws administered by the Veterans’ 
Administration (except laws pertaining to 
insurance benefits) shall forfeit all rights, 
claims, and benefits under all laws adminis- 
tered by the Veterans’ Administration (ex- 
cept laws pertaining to insurance benefits). 

(b) Whenever a veteran entitled to dis- 
ability compensation has forfeited his right 
to such compensation under this section, 
the compensation payable but for the for- 
feiture shall thereafter be paid to his wife, 
children, and parents. Payments made to 
a wife, children, and parents under the pre- 
ceding sentence shall not exceed the 
amounts payable to each if the veteran had 
died from service-connected disability. No 
wife, child, or parent who participated in the 
fraud for which forfeiture was imposed shall 
receive any payment by reason of this sub- 
section. 

(c) Forfeiture of benefits by a veteran 
shall not prohibit payment of the burial al- 
lowance, death compensation, dependency 
and indemnity compensation, or death pen- 
sion in the event of his death. 


Sec, 3504. Forfeiture for treason 


(a) Any person shown by evidence satis- 
factory to the Administrator to be guilty of 
mutiny, treason, sabotage, or rendering as- 
sistance to an enemy of the United States 
or of its allies shall forfeit all accrued or 
future gratuitous benefits under laws ad- 
ministered by the Veterans’ Administration. 

(b) The Administrator, in his discretion, 
may apportion and pay any part of bene- 
fits forfeited under subsection (a) to the 
dependents of the person forfeiting such 
benefits. No dependent of any person shall 
receive benefits by reason of this subsec- 
tion in excess of the amount to which he 
would be entitled if such person were dead. 
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PART V—BOARDS AND DEPARTMENTS 


Chapter Sec. 
71. Board of Veterans’ Appeals 4001 
73. Department of Medicine and 
SOC ———— K coe 4101 
75. Veterans’ Canteen Service 4201 


Chapter 71—Board oj Veterans’ Appeals 
Sec. 
4001. Composition of Board of Veterans’ Ap- 

peals. 

Assignment of members of Board. 

. Determinations by the Board. 

. Jurisdiction of the Board. 
Applications for review on appeal. 
. Docketing of appeals. 

. Simultaneously contested claims. 

. Rejection of applications. 


Src. 4001. Composition of Board of Veterans’ 
Appeals 

(a) There shall be in the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration a Board of Veterans’ Appeals 
(hereafter in this chapter referred to as the 
Board“) under the administrative control 
and supervision of a chairman directly re- 
sponsible to the Administrator. The Board 
shall consist of a Chairman, a Vice Chairman, 
such number (not more than 50) of asso- 
clate members as may be found necessary, 
and such other professional, administrative, 
clerical, and stenographic personnel as are 
necessary in conducting hearings and con- 
sidering and disposing of appeals properly 
before the Board. 

(b) Members of the Board (including the 
Chairman and Vice Chairman) shall be ap- 
pointed by th Administrator with the ap- 
proval of the President. 


Sec. 4002. Assignment of member: of Board 

The Chairman may from time to time di- 
vide the Board into sections of three mem- 
bers, assign the members of the Board 
thereto, and designate the chief thereof. If 
a section as a result of a vacancy or absence 
or inability of a member assigned thereto 
to serve thereon is composed of a number of 
members less than designated for the sec- 
tion, the Chairman may assign other mem- 
bers to the section or direct the section to 
proceed with the transaction of business 
without awaiting any additional assignment 
of members thereto. A hearing docket shall 
be maintained and formal recorded hearings 
shall be held by such associate member or 
members as the Chairman may designate, 
the associate member or members being of 
the section which will make final determina- 
tion in the claim. A section of the Board 
shall make a determination on any proceed- 
ing instituted before the Board and on any 
motion in connection therewith assigned to 
such section by the Chairman and shall 
make a report of any such determination, 
which report shall constitute its final dispo- 
sition of the proceeding. 


Src. 4003. Determinations by the Board 


(a) The determination of the section, 
when unanimously concurred in by the 
members of the section shall be the final de- 
termination of the Board, except that the 
Board on its own motion may correct an 
obvious error in the record, or may upon 
the basis of additional official information 
from the service department concerned reach 
a contrary conclusion. 

(b) When there is a disagreement among 
the members of the section the concurrence 
of the Chairman with the majority of mem- 
bers of such section shall constitute the final 
determination of the Board, except that the 
Board on its own motion may correct an 
obvious error in the record, or may upon the 
basis of additional official information from 
the service department concerned reach a 
contrary conclusion. 


Sec. 4004. Jurisdiction of the Board 


(a) All questions on claims involving bene- 
fits under the laws administered by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration shall be subject to one 
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review on appeal to the Administrator. Final 
decisions on such appeals shall be made by 
the Board, 

(b) When a claim is disallowed by the 
Board, it may not thereafter be reopened 
and allowed, and no claim based upon the 
same factual basis shall be considered; how- 
ever, where subsequent to disallowance of a 
claim, new and material evidence in the 
form of official reports from the proper serv- 
ice department is secured, the Board may 
authorize the reopening of the claim and 
review of the former decision. 

(c) The Board shall be bound in its de- 
cisions by the regulations of the Veterans’ 
Administration, instructions of the Admin- 
istrator, and the precedent opinions of the 
chief law officer. 


Sec. 4005. Applications for review on appeal 


(a) Except in the case of simultaneously 
contested claims, applications for review on 
appeal shall be filed within 1 year from the 
date of mailing of notice of the result of 
initial review or determination. Such ap- 
plications must be filed with the activity 
which entered the denial. If such an appli- 
cation is timely filed, a reasonable time 
thereafter will be allowed, if requested, for 
the perfection of the appeal and the presen- 
tation of additional evidence before final de- 
termination or decision is made. Applica- 
tions postmarked before the expiration of 
the 1-year period will be accepted as timely 
filed. 

(b) If no application for review on appeal 
is filed in accordance with this chapter 
within the l-year period, the action taken 
on initial review or determination shall 
become final and the claim will not there- 
after be reopened or allowed, except that 
where subsequent to such disallowance new 
and material evidence in the form of official 
reports from the proper service department 
is secured the Administrator may authorize 
the reopening of the claim and review of 
the former decision. 

(c) (1) Application for review on appeal 
may be made in writing by the claimant, 
his legal guardian, or such accredited rep- 
resentative, or authorized agent, as may be 
selected by him. Not more than one recog- 
nized organization or authorized agent will 
be recognized at any one time in the prose- 
cution of a claim. 

(2) Application for review on appeal may 
be made within the 1-year period prescribed 
by this section by such officials of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration as may be designated 
by the Administrator. An application en- 
tered under this paragraph shall not oper- 
ate to deprive the claimant of the right of 
review on appeal as provided in this chapter. 

(d) In each application for review on ap- 
peal the name and service of the veteran 
on account of whose service the claim is 
based must be stated, together with the 
number of the claim and the date of the 
action from which the appeal is taken. The 
application must clearly identify the benefit 
sought. 

(e) Each application for review on appeal 
should contain specific assignments of the 
alleged mistake of fact or error of law in 
the adjudication of the claim. Any appli- 
cation which is insufficient may be dis- 
missed. 


Src. 4006. Docketing of appeals 

All cases received pursuant to application 
for review on appeal shall be considered and 
decided in regular order according to their 
places upon the docket; however, for cause 
shown a case may be advanced on motion 
for earlier consideration and determination. 
Every such motion shall set forth succinctly 
the grounds upon which it is based. No 
such motion shall be granted except in cases 
involving interpretation of law of general 
application affecting other claims, or for 
other sufficient cause shown, 
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Sec. 4007. Simultaneously contested claims 


(a) In simultaneously contested claims 
where one is allowed and one rejected, the 
time allowed for the filing of an application 
for review on appeal shall be 60 days from 
the date notice is mailed of the original 
action to the claimant to whom the action is 
adverse. In such cases the activity con- 
cerned shall promptly notify all parties in 
interest of the original action taken, ex- 
pressly inviting attention to the fact that an 
application for review on appeal will not be 
entertained unless filed within the 60-day 
period prescribed by this subsection. Such 
notices shall be forwarded to the parties in 
interest to the last known address of record. 

(b) Upon the filing of an application for 
review on appeal in simultaneously con- 
tested claims, all parties other than the 
applicant for review on appeal whose in- 
terest may be adversely affected by the de- 
cision, shall be notified of the substance 
thereof and allowed 30 days from the date 
of mailing of such notice within which to 
file brief or argument in answer thereto be- 
fore the record is forwarded on application 
for review on appeal. Such notice shall be 
forwarded to the last known address of 
record of the parties whose interests may be 
adversely affected, and such action shall 
constitute sufficient evidence of notice. 


Sec. 4008. Rejection of applications 
An application for review on appeal shall 


not be entertained unless it is in conform- 

ity with this chapter. 

Chapter 73—Department of medicine and 

surgery 

Sec. 

4101, Functions of Department. 

4102. Divisions of Department. 

4103. Appointments and compensation. 

4104. Additional appointments. 

4105. Qualifications of appointees. 

4106. Period of appointment; promotions. 

4107. Grades and pay scales. 

4108. Specialist ratings. 

4109. Retirement rights. 

4110. Disciplinary boards. 

4111. Appointment of additional employees. 

4112, Medical advisory group. 

4113. Travel expenses of employees. 

4114, Temporary and part-time appoint- 
ments. 

4115, Regulations. 

Sec. 4101. Functions of Department 

There shall be in the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration a Department of Medicine and Sur- 
gery under a Chief Medical Director. The 
functions of the Department of Medicine 
and Surgery shall be those necessary for a 
complete medical and hospital service, in- 
cluding medical research, as prescribed by 
the Administrator pursuant to this chapter 
and other statutory authority, for the medi- 
cal care and treatment of veterans. 

Sec. 4102. Divisions of Department 

The Department of Medicine and Surgery 
shall include the following: Office of the 
Chief Medical Director, Medical Service, 
Dental Service, Nursing Service, and Aux- 
iliary Service. 

Sec. 4103. Appointments and compensation 

(a) The Office of the Chief Medical Di- 
rector shall consist of the Chief Medical 
Director, one Deputy Chief Medical Direc- 
tor, not to exceed eight Assistant Chief 
Medical Directors, and such other personnel 
and employees as may be authorized by this 
chapter. 

(b) The Chief Medical Director shall be 
the Chief of the Department of Medicine 
and Surgery and shall be directly responsi- 
ble to the Administrator for the operations 
of the Department. He shall be a qualified 
doctor of medicine, appointed by the Ad- 
ministrator. During the period of his serv- 
ice as such, the Chief Medical Director shall 
be paid a salary of $19,580 a year. 
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(c) The Deputy Chief Medical Director 
shall be the principal assistant of the Chief 
Medical Director. He shall be a qualified 
doctor of medicine, appointed by the Ad- 
ministrator. During the period of his serv- 
ice as such, the Deputy Chief Medical Di- 
rector shall be paid a salary of $18,480 a 
year. 

(d) Each Assistant Chief Medical Director 
shall be appointed by the Administrator upon 
the recommendation of the Chief Medical 
Director and shall be paid a salary of $17,380 
a year. One Assistant Chief Medical Direc- 
tor shall be a qualified doctor of dental 
surgery or dental medicine who shall be 
directly responsible to the Chief Medical Di- 
rector for the operations of Dental Service. 
Not to exceed 25 directors of service or chiefs 
of division designated by the Chief Medical 
Director, shall, within the limitations other- 
wise prescribed in this chapter, be paid a 
salary of $14,545 minimum to $16,500 maxi- 
mum. : 

(e) The Director and Deputy Director of 
Nursing Service shall be qualified registered 
nurses, appointed by the Administrator and 
shall be responsible to the Chief Medical Di- 
rector for the operation of the Nursing Serv- 
ice. During the period of her service as such, 
the Director of Nursing Service shall be paid 
a salary of $12,770 minimum to $13,970 maxi- 
mum a year and the Deputy Director shall 
be paid a salary of $11,355 minimum to $12,- 
555 maximum a year. 

(f) The Administrator may appoint a chief 
pharmacist, a chief dietitian, a chief physi- 
cal therapist, and a chief occupational 
therapist. During the period of his service 
as such, the chief pharmacist and the chief 
dietitian shall be paid a salary of $12,770 
minimum to $13,970 maximum a year and 
the chief physical therapist and the chief 
occupational therapist shall be paid a salary 
of $11,355 minimum to $12,555 maximum a 
year. 

(g) Any appointment under this section 
shall be for a period of 4 years subject to 
removal by the Administrator for cause. 

(h) Reappointments may be made for suc- 
cessive like periods. 

Src. 4104. Additional appointments 

There shall be appointed by the Adminis- 
trator additional personnel as he may find 
necessary for the medical care of veterans, 
as follows: 

(1) Physicians, dentists, and nurses; 

(2) Managers, pharmacists, physical thera- 
pists, occupational therapists, dietitians, and 
other scientific and professional personnel, 
such as optometrists, pathologists, bacteriolo- 
gists, chemists, biostatisticians, and medical 
and dental technologists. 

Sec. 4105. Qualifications of appointees 

Any person to be eligible for appointment 
in the Department of Medicine and Surgey 
must—- 

(1) be a citizen of the United States; 

(2) in the Medical Service— 

hold the degree of doctor of medicine or of 
doctor of osteopathy from a college or uni- 
versity approved by the Administrator, have 
completed an internship satisfactory to the 
Administrator, and be licensed to practice 
medicine, surgery, or osteopathy in a State; 

(3) in the Dental Service— 

hold the degree of doctor of dental surgery 
or dental medicine from a college or univer- 
sity approved by the Administrator, and be 
licensed to practice dentistry in a State; 

(4) in the Nursing Service— 

have successfully completed a full course of 
nursing in a recognized school of nursing, 
approved by the Administrator, and be reg- 
istered as a graduate nurse in-a State; 

(5) in the Auxiliary Service 

(A) manager of hospital, home, or center— 

have such business and administrative ex- 
perience and qualifications as the Adminis- 
trator shall prescribe; 
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(B) optometrist— 

be licensed to practice optometry in a 
State; 

(C) pharmacist— 

hold the degree of bachelor of science in 
pharmacy, or its equivalent, from a school of 
pharmacy approved by the Administrator, 
and be registered as a pharmacist in a State; 

(D) physical therapists, occupational 
therapists, dietitians, and other auxiliary em- 
ployees shall have such scientific or techni- 
cal qualifications as the Administrator shall 
prescribe. 


Sec. 4106. Period of appointments; promo- 
tions 

(a) Appointments of physicians, dentists, 
and nurses shall be made only after qualifi- 
cations have been satisfactorily established 
in accordance with regulations prescribed by 
the Administrator, without regard to civil- 
service requirements. 

(b) Such appointments as described in 
subsection (a) of this section shall be for a 
probationary period of 3 years and the record 
of each person serving under such appoint- 
ment in the Medical, Dental, and Nursing 
Services shall be reviewed from time to time 
by a board, appointed in accordance with 
regulations of the Administrator, and if said 
board shall find him not fully qualified and 
satisfactory he shall be separated from the 
service. 

(c) Promotions of physicians, dentists, and 
nurses shall be made only after examination 
given in accordance with regulations pre- 
scribed by the Administrator. Automatic 
promotions within grade may be made in in- 
crements of the minimum pay of the grade 
in accordance with regulations prescribed by 
the Administrator. 

(d) In determining eligibility for reinstate- 
ment in Federal civil service of persons ap- 
pointed to positions in the Department of 
Medicine and Surgery, who at the time of ap- 
pointment shall have a civil-service status, 
and whose employment in the Department 
of Medicine and Surgery is terminated, the 
period of service performed in the Depart- 
ment of Medicine and Surgery shall be in- 
cluded in computing the period of service 
under applicable civil-service rules and regu- 
lations. 

Sec. 4107. Grades and pay scales 

(a) The grades and per annum full-pay 
ranges for positions provided in paragraph 
(1) of section 4104 of this title shall be as 
follows: 

Medical service 

Chief grade, $12,770 minimum to $13,970 
maximum. 

Senior grade, $11,355 minimum to $12,555 
maximum. 

Intermediate grade, $9,890 minimum to 
$11,090 maximum, 

Full grade, $8,330 minimum to $9,530 maxi- 
mum. 

Associate grade, $7,030 minimum to $8,230 
maximum, 

Junior grade, $6,505 minimum to $7,405 
maximum. 

Dental service 

Chief grade, $12,770 minimum to $13,970 
maximum. 

Senior grade, $11,355 minimum to $12,555 
maximum. 

Intermediate grade, $9,890 minimum to 
$11,090 maximum. 

Full grade, $8,330 minimum to $9,530 max- 
imum. 

Associate grade, $7,030 minimum to $8,230 
maximum. 

Junior grade, 36,505 minimum to $7,405 
maximum. 

Nursing service 

Assistant Director, $8,330 minimum to 
$9,530 maximum. 

Senior grade, $7,030 minimum to $8,230 
maximum. 
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Full grade, $5,985 minimum to $6,885 maxi- 
mum. 
Associate grade, $5,205 minimum to $6,165 
maximum. 
Junior grade, $4,425 minimum to $5,385 
maximum, 
Administration 


(b) Notwithstanding any law, Executive 
order, or regulation, the Administrator shall 
prescribe by regulation the hours and condi- 
tions of employment and leaves of absence 
of physicians, dentists, and nurses. 


Sec. 4108. Specialist ratings 


(a) Within the restrictions herein im- 
posed, the Chief Medical Director may rate 
any physician appointed under paragraph 
(1) of section 4104 of this title as a medi- 
cal or surgical specialist, and, upon the rec- 
ommendation of the Assistant Chief Medi- 
cal Director for Dentistry, may rate any doc- 
tor of dental surgery or dental medicine, ap- 
pointed under paragraph (1) of section 4104 
of this title as a dental specialist; however, 
no person shall at any one time hold more 
than one such rating. 

(b) No person may be rated as a medical, 
surgical, or dental specialist unless he is cer- 
tified as a specialist by an American special- 
ty board, recognized by the Administrator 
where such boards exist; or if no such boards 
exist, he has been examined and found quali- 
fied by a board appointed by the Chief Medi- 
cal Director from specialists of the Depart- 
ment of Medicine and Surgery holding rat- 
ings in the specialty to which the candidate 
aspires. Whenever there are insufficient 
specialists, rated in the proper specialty, who 
are readily available to constitute such a 
board, the Chief Medical Director may sub- 
stitute consultants with comparable quali- 
fications employed under section 4114 of this 
title. 

(c) Any person, rated as a medical, surgi- 
eal, or dental specialist under the provisions 
of this section shall retain such rating until 
it shall be withdrawn by the Chief Medical 
Director. The Chief Medical Director shall 
not withdraw any such rating until it shall 
have been determined by a board of special- 
ists that the person holding such rating is 
no longer qualified in his specialty. 

(d) Any person, rated as a medical, surgi- 
cal, or dental specialist under the provisions 
of this section, shall receive, in addition to 
his basic pay, an allowance equal to 15 per- 
cent of such pay, but in no event shall the 
pay plus the allowance authorized by this 
subsection exceed $16,000 per annum, 


Sec. 4109. Retirement rights 


Persons appointed to the Department of 
Medicine and Surgery shall be subject to 
the provisions of and entitled to benefits 
under the Civil Service Retirement Act. 


Sec. 4110. Disciplinary boards 


(a) The Chief Medical Director, under 
regulations prescribed by the Administrator 
shall from time to time appoint boards to 
be known as disciplinary boards, each such 
board to consist of not less than 3 nor more 
than 5 employees, senior in grade, of the 
Department of Medicine and Surgery, to de- 
termine, upon notice and fair hearing, 
charges of inaptitude, inefficiency, or mis- 
conduct of any person employed in a position 
provided in paragraph (1) of section 4104 of 
this title. When such charges concern a 
dentist, the majority of employees on the 
disciplinary board shall be dentists. 

(b) The Administrator shall appoint the 
chairman and secretary of the board, each of 
whom shall have authority to administer 
oaths. 

(e) The Chief Medical Director may desig- 
nate or appoint one or more investigators, to 
assist each disciplinary board in the collec- 
tion and presentation of evidence. Any per- 
son answering to charges before a disciplinary 
board may be represented by counsel of his 
own choosing. 
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(d) A disciplinary board, when in its judg- 
ment charges are sustained, shall recommend 
to the Administrator suitable disciplinary 
action, within limitations prescribed by the 
Administrator, which shall include repri- 
mand, suspension without pay, reduction in 
grade, and discharge from the Department 
of Medicine and Surgery of such person. The 
Administrator shall either approve the rec- 
ommendation of the board, approve such rec- 
ommendation with modification or exception, 
approve such recommendation and suspend 
further action at the time, or disapprove such 
recommendation. He shall cause to be exe- 
cuted such action as he approves. The deci- 
sion of the Administrator shall be final. 


Sec. 4111. Appointment of additional em- 
ployees 

(a) There shall be appointed by the Ad- 
ministrator under civil-service laws, rules, 
and regulations, such additional employees, 
other than those provided in section 4103, 
paragraph (1) of section 4104, and those 
specified in section 4114 of this title, as may 
be necessary to carry out the provisions of 
this chapter. 

(b) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the per annum rate of salary of each 
individual serving as a manager of a hospital, 
domiciliary, or center who is not a physician 
in the medical service shall not be less than 
the rate of salary which he would receive 
under section 4107 of this title if his service 
as a manager of a hospital, domiciliary, or 
center had been service as a physician in the 
medical service in the chief grade. This sub- 
section shall not affect the allocation of any 
position of manager of a hospital, domiciliary, 
or center to any grade of the general sched- 
ule of the Classification Act of 1949, except 
with respect to changes in rate of salary 
pursuant to the preceding sentence, and shall 
not affect the applicability of the Perform- 
ance Rating Act of 1950 to any individual. 


Sec. 4112. Medical advisory group 


The Administrator shall establish a special 
medical advisory group composed of members 
of the medical, dental, and allied scientific 
professions, nominated by the Chief Medical 
Director, whose duties shall be to advise the 
Administrator, through the Chief Medical 
Director, and the Chief Medical Director di- 
rect, relative to the care and treatment of 
disabled veterans, and other matters perti- 
nent to the Department of Medicine and 
Surgery. The special medical advsory group 
shall conduct regular calendar quarterly 
meetings. The number, terms of service, 
compensation, and allowances to members 
of such advisory group shall be in accord with 
existing law and regulations. 


Sec. 4113. Travel expenses of employees 


The Administrator may pay the expenses, 
except membership fees, of employees de- 
scribed in section 4103 and paragraph (1) of 
section 4104 of this title detailed by the Chief 
Medical Director to attend meetings of asso- 
ciations for the promotion of medical and 
related science. 


Sec. 4114. Temporary and part-time ap- 
pointments 


(a) The Administrator, upon the recom- 
mendation of the Chief Medical Director, may 
employ, without regard to the Classification 
Act of 1949, physicians, dentists, and nurses, 
on a temporary full-time, part-time, or fee 
basis; and dietitians, social workers, libra- 
rians, and such other professional, clerical, 
technical, and unskilled personnel, in addi- 
tion to personnel described in section 4103, 
paragraph (1) of section 4104, and section 
4111, of this title on a temporary full-time 
or part-time basis at such rates of pay as he 
may prescribe. No temporary full-time ap- 
pointment shall be for a period of more than 
90 days. 

(b) The Administrator shall have author- 
ity to establish residencies and internships; 
to appoint qualified persons to such positions 
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without regard to civil-service or classifica- 
tion laws, rules, or regulations; and to pre- 
scribe the conditions of such employment, 
including necessary training, and the cus- 
tomary amount and terms of pay during the 
period of such employment and training. 


Sec, 4115, Regulations 


The Chief Medical Director with the ap- 
proval of the Administrator, unless specifi- 
cally otherwise provided, shall promulgate 
all regulations necessary to the administra- 
tion of the Department of Medicine and 
Surgery and consistent with existing law, 
including regulations relating to travel, 
transportation of household goods and ef- 
fects, and deductions from pay for quarters 
and subsistence; and to the custody, use, 
and preservation of the records, papers, and 
property of the Department of Medicine and 
Surgery. 

Chapter 75—Veterans’ Canteen Service 
Sec. 
4201. 
4202. 


Purpose of Veterans’ Canteen Service. 

Duties of Administrator with respect to 
Service. 

Operation of Service. 

Financing of Service. 

Revolying fund. 

Budget of Service. 

4207. Audit of accounts. 

4208. Service to be independent unit. 


Sec. 4201. Purpose of Veterans’ Canteen 
Service 

The Veterans’ Canteen Service (hereafter 
in this chapter referred to as the “Service’’) 
in the Veterans’ Administration is an instru- 
mentality of the United States, created for 
the primary purpose of making available to 
veterans of the Armed Forces who are hos- 
pitalized or domiciled in hospitals and homes 
of the Veterans’ Administration, at reason- 
able prices, articles of merchandise and serv- 
ices essential to their comfort and well-being. 


Sec. 4202. Duties of Administrator with 
respect to Service 

The Administrator shall 

(1) establish, maintain, and operate can- 
teens where deemed necessary and prac- 
ticable at hospitals and homes of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration and at other Veterans’ 
Administration establishments where similar 
essential facilities are not reasonably avail- 
able from outside commercial sources; 

(2) establish, maintain, and operate such 
warehouses and storage depots as may be 
necessary in operating the canteens; 

(3) furnish the Service, without charge, 
rental, or reimbursement, for its use in con- 
nection with the establishment, mainte- 
nance, and operation thereof, such space, 
buildings, and structures under control of 
the Veterans’ Administration as he may con- 
sider necessary, including normal mainte- 
mance and repair service thereon; 

(4) transfer to the Service without charge, 
rental, or reimbursement such necessary 
equipment as may not be needed for other 
purposes, and furnish the Service such serv- 
ices and utilities, including light, water, and 
heat, as may be available and necessary for 
its use. Reasonable charges, to be determined 
by the Administrator, shall be paid annually 
by the Service for the utilities so furnished; 

(5) employ such persons as are necessary 
for the establishment, maintenance, and op- 
eration of the Service, and pay the salaries, 
wages, and expenses of all such employees 
from the funds of the Service. Personnel 
necessary for the transaction of the business 
of the Service at canteens, warehouses, and 
storage depots shall be appointed, compen- 
sated from funds of the Service, and removed 
by the Administrator without regard to civil- 
service laws and the Classification Act of 
1949. Such employees shall be subject to the 
Veterans’ Preference Act of 1944, the Civil 
Service Retirement Act, and laws adminis- 
tered by the Bureau of Employees’ Compensa- 
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tion applicable to civilian employees of the 
United States; 

(6) make all necessary contracts or agree- 
ments to purchase or sell merchandise, fix- 
tures, equipment, supplies, and services, 
without regard to section 5 of title 41, and 
to do all things necessary to carry out such 
contracts or agreements, including the mak- 
ing of necessary adjustments and compromis- 
ing of claims in connection therewith; 

(7) fix the prices of merchandise and serv- 
ices in canteens so as to carry out the pur- 
poses of this chapter; 

(8) accept gifts and donations of merchan- 
dise, fixtures, equipment and supplies for the 
use and benefit of the Service; 

(9) make such rules and regulations, not 
inconsistent with the provisions of this chap- 
ter, as he considers necessary or appropriate 
to effectuate its purposes; 

(10) delegate such duties and powers to 
employees as he considers necessary or ap- 
propriate, whose official acts performed with- 
in the scope of the delegated authority shall 
have the same force and effect as though per- 
formed by the Administrator; 

(11) authorize the use of funds of the 
Service when available, subject to such regu- 
lations as he may deem appropriate, and 
without regard to the provisions of sections 
621 and 543 of title 5, for the purpose of 
cashing checks, money orders, and similar 
instruments in nominal amounts for the 
payment of money presented by veterans 
hospitalized or domiciled at hospitals and 
homes of the Veterans’ Administration, and 
by other persons authorized by section 4203 
of this title to make purchases at canteens. 
Such checks, money orders, and other simi- 
lar instruments may be cashed outright or 
may be accepted, subject to strict adminis- 
trative controls, in payment for merchandise 
or services, and the difference between the 
amount of the purchase and the amount of 
the tendered instrument refunded in cash. 


Sec. 4203. Operation of Service 


(a) The canteens at hospitals and homes 
of the Veterans’ Administration shall be pri- 
marily for the use and benefit of veterans 
hospitalized or domiciled at such hospitals 
and homes. Service at such canteens may 
also be furnished to personnel of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration and recognized vet- 
erans’ organizations employed at such hos- 
pitals and homes and to other persons so 
employed, to the families of all the fore- 
going persons who reside at the hospital or 
home concerned, and to relatives and other 
persons while visiting any of the persons 
named in this subsection; however, service 
to any person not hospitalized, domiciled, or 
residing at the hospital or home shall be 
limited to the sale of merchandise or serv- 
ices for consumption or use on the 
premises. 

(b) Service at canteens other than those 
established at hospitals and homes shall be 
limited to sales of merchandise and services 
for consumption or use on the premises, to 
personnel employed at such establishments, 
their visitors, and other persons at such 
establishments on official business. 


Sec. 4204. Financing of Service 


To finance the establishment, mainte- 
nance, and operation of the Service there is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated, from 
time to time, such amounts as are neces- 
sary to provide for (1) the acquisition of 
necessary furniture, furnishings, fixtures, 
and equipment for the establishment, main- 
tenance, and operation of canteens, ware- 
houses, and storage depots; (2) stocks of 
merchandise and supplies for canteens and 
reserve stocks of same in warehouses and 
storage depots; (3) salaries, wages, and ex- 
penses of all employees; (4) administrative 
and operation expenses and premiums on 
fidelity bonds of employees; and (5) ade- 
quate working capital for each canteen and 
for the Service as a whole. Amounts appro- 
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priated under the authority contained in 
this chapter, amounts heretofore appropri- 
ated to carry out Public Law 636, 79th 
Congress, and all income from canteen op- 
erations become and will be administered 
as a revolving fund to effectuate the provi- 
sions of this chapter. 
Sec. 4205. Revolving fund 

The revolving fund shall be deposited in a 
checking account with the Treasury of the 
United States. Such amounts thereof as the 
Administrator may determine to be neces- 
sary to establish and maintain operating 
accounts for the various canteens may be 
depositec in checking accounts in other 
depositaries selected by the Administrator. 


SEC. 4206. Budget of Service 


The Service shall prepare annually and 
submit a budget program as provided for 
wholly owned Government corporations by 
sections 841-869 of title 31, which shall con- 
tain an estimate of the needs of the Service 
for the ensuing fiscal year including an esti- 
mate of the amount required to restore any 
impairment of the revolving fund resulting 
from operations of the current fiscal year. 
Any balance in the revolving fund at the 
close of the fiscal year in excess of the esti- 
mated requirements for the ensuing fiscal 
year shall be covered into the Treasury as 
miscellaneous receipts. 


Sec. 4207. Audit of accounts 


The Service shall maintain an integral 
set of accounts which shall be audited an- 
nually by the General Accounting Office in 
accordance with the principles and pro- 
cedures applicable to commercial transac- 
tions as provided by sections 841-869 of title 
31. No other audit shall be required. 

Sec. 4208. Service to be independent unit 

It is the purpose of this chapter that, 
under control and supervision of the Ad- 
ministrator, the Service shall function as an 
independent unit in the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration and shall have exclusive control 
over all its activities including sales, pro- 
curement and supply, finance, including dis- 
bursements, and personnel management, 
except as otherwise herein provided. 


PART VI—ACQUISITION AND DISPOSITION OF 


PROPERTY 
Chapter Sec. 
81. Acquisition and Operation of Hos- 
pital and Domiciliary Facilities; 
Procurement and Supply 5001 
83, Acceptance of Gifts and Bequests.. 5101 
85. Disposition of Deceased Veterans’ 
Personal Property -ze ennen enan 5201 


Chapter SI Acquisition and operation of 
hospital and domiciliary facilities; pro- 
curement and supply 


Subchapter I—Provisions Relating to Hos- 
pitals and Homes 
Sec. 


5001. 
5002. 
5003. 
5004. 


Hospital and domiciliary facilities. 
Construction and repair of buildings. 
Use of Armed Forces facilities. 
Garages on hospital and domiciliary 
reservations. 
Acceptance of certain property. 
Property formerly owned by National 
Home for Disabled Volunteer 
Soldiers. 
Subchapter II Procurement and Supply 
5011. Revolving supply fund. 
5012. Authority to procure and dispose of 
property. 
5013. Procurement of prosthetic appliances. 
5014. Grant of easements in Government- 
owned lands. 
Subchapter I—Provisions Relating to Hospi- 
tals and Homes 
Src. 5001. Hospital and domiciliary facilities 
(a) The Administrator, subject to the 
approval of the President, shall provide hos- 
pitals, domiciliaries, and out-patient dis- 


5005. 
5006. 
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pensary facilities for veterans entitled under 
this title to hospital or domiciliary care or 
medical services. Such hospitals, domicili- 
aries, and other facilities may be provided 
by (1) purchase, replacement, or remodel- 
ing or extension of existing plants, or (2) 
construction of such facilities on sites 
already owned by the United States or on 
sites acquired by purchase, condemnation, 
gift, or otherwise. 

(b) Hospitals and domiciliaries provided 
by the Administrator under subsection (a) 
shall be of fireproof construction. Where 
an existing plant is purchased it shall be re- 
modeled to be fireproof. 

(c) The location of each hospital or domi- 
ciliary and its nature (whether for domicili- 
ary care or the treatment of tuberculosis, 
neuropsychiatric cases, or general medical 
and surgical cases) shall be within the dis- 
cretion of the Administrator, subject to the 
approval of the President. 

(d) The Administrator may accept gifts or 
donations for any of the purposes of this 
section. 

(e) The Administrator, subject to the ap- 
proval of the President, may use as hospitals, 
domiciliaries, or out-patient dispensary fa- 
cilities such suitable buildings, structures, 
and grounds owned by the United States on 
March 3, 1925, as may be available for such 
purposes, and the President may by Execu- 
tive order transfer any such buildings, struc- 
tures, and grounds to the control and juris- 
diction of the Veterans’ Administration upon 
the request of the Administrator. 

(1) As used in this section and in sections 
5002 and 5003 of this title, the term “hospi- 
tals, domiciliaries, or out-patient dispensary 
facilities” includes necessary buildings and 
auxiliary structures, mechanical equipment, 
approach work, roads, and trackage facilities 
leading thereto, sidewalks abutting hospital 
reservations, vehicles, livestock, furniture, 
equipment, accessories, accommodations for 
officers, nurses, and attending personnel, and 
proper and suitable recreational facilities. 


Sec. 5002. Construction and repair of build- 
ings 

The construction of new hospitals, domi- 
oillaries and out-patient dispensary facili- 
ties, or the replacement, extension, altera- 
tion, remodeling, or repair of all such facili- 
ties shall be done in such manner as the 
President may determine. The President may 
require the architectural, engineering, con- 
structing, or other forces of any of the de- 
partments of the Government to do or assist 
in such work, and he may employ individuals 
and agencies not connected with the Gov- 
ernment, if in his opinion desirable, at such 
compensation as he may consider reasonable. 


Sec. 5003. Use of Armed Forces facilities 


The Administrator and the Secretary of 
the Army, the Secretary of the Air Force, 
and the Secretary of the Navy may enter 
into agreements and contracts for the mutual 
use or exchange of use of hospitals and domi- 
ciliary facilities, and such supplies, equip- 
ment, and material as may be needed to op- 
erate such facilities properly, or for the trans- 
fer, without reimbursement of appropria- 
tions, of facilities, supplies, equipment, or 
material necessary and proper for author- 
ized care for veterans, except that at no time 
shall the Administrator enter into any agree- 
ment which will result in a permanent re- 
duction of Veterans’ Administration hospital 
and domiciliary beds below the number es- 
tablished or approved on June 22, 1944, plus 
the estimated number required to meet the 
load of eligibles under this title, or in any 
way subordinate or transfer the operation 
of the Veterans’ Administration to any other 
agency of the Government. 

Sec. 5004. Garages on hospital and domi- 
ciliary reservations 

The Administrator may construct and 


maintain on reservations of Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospitals and domiciliaries, 
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garages for the accommodation of privately 
owned automobiles of employees at such 
hospitals and domiciliaries. Employees using 
such garages shall make such reimbursement 
therefor as the Administrator may deem 
reasonable. Money received from the use 
of such garages shall be covered into the 
Treasury of the United States as miscel- 
laneous receipts. 
Sec. 5005. Acceptance of certain property 
The President may accept from any State 
or other political subdivision, or from any 
person, any building, structure, equipment, 
or grounds suitable for the care of the dis- 
abled, with due regard to fire or other haz- 
ards, state of repair, and all other pertinent 
considerations. He may designate which 
agency of the Federal Guvernment shall have 
the control and management of any such 
property so accepted. 
Sec. 5006. Property formerly owned by Na- 
tional Home for Disabled Vol- 
unteer Soldiers 


If by reason of any defeasance or condi- 
tional clause or clauses contained in any 
deed of conveyance of property to the Na- 
tional Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, 
which property is owned by the United States, 
the full and complete enjoyment and use 
of such property is threatened, the Attorney 
General, upon request of the President, shall 
institute in the United States district court 
for the district in which the property is lo- 
cated such proceedings as may be proper to 
extinguish all outstanding adverse interests. 
The Attorney General may procure and ac- 
cept, on behalf of the United States by gift, 
purchase, cession, or otherwise, absolute title 
to and complete jurisdiction over all such 
property. 

Subchapter II- Procurement and Supply 
Sec. 5011. Revolving supply fund 


(a) The revolving supply fund established 
for the operation and maintenance of a sup- 
ply system for the Veterans’ Administration 
(including procurement of supplies and 
equipment and personal services) shall be— 

(1) available without fiscal year limitations 
for all expenses necessary for the operation 
and maintenance of such supply system; 

(2) reimbursed from appropriations for the 
cost of all services, equipment, and supplies 
furnished, at rates determined by the Admin- 
istrator on the basis of estimated or actual 
direct and indirect cost; and 

(3) credited with advances from appropria- 
tions for activities to which services or sup- 
plies are to be furnished, and all other re- 
ceipts resulting from the operation of the 
fund, including the proceeds of disposal of 
scrap, excess or surplus personal property of 
the fund, and receipts from carriers and 
others for loss or damage to personal prop- 


At the end of each fiscal year, and net in- 
come of the fund, after making provision for 
prior losses, shall be covered into the Treas- 
ury of the United States as miscellaneous 
receipts. 

(b) An adequate system of accounts for the 
fund shall be maintained on the accrual 
method, and financial reports prepared on 
the basis of such accounts. An annual busi- 
ness type budget shall be prepared for op- 
erations under the fund. 

(c) The Administrator is authorized to 
capitalize, at fair and reasonable values as 
determined by him, all supplies and ma- 
terials and depot stocks of equipment on 
hand or on order. 


Sec. 5012. Authority to procure and dispose 
of property 

(a) The Administrator may lease for a term 

not exceeding 3 years lands or buildings, or 

parts or parcels thereof, belonging to the 

United States and under his control. The 

proceeds from such leases, less expenses for 
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maintenance, operation, and repair of build- 
ings leased for living quarters, shall be 
covered into the Treasury of the United 
States as miscellaneous receipts. 

(b) The Administrator may, for the pur- 
pose of extending benefits to veterans and 
dependents, and to the extent he deems nec- 
essary, procure the necessary space for ad- 
ministrative, clinical, medical, and out- 
patient treatment purposes by lease, pur- 
chase, or construction of buildings, or by 
condemnation or declaration of taking, pur- 
suant to law. 


Sec. 5013. Procurement of prosthetic ap- 
pliances 

The Administrator may procure prosthetic 
appliances and necessary services required in 
the fitting, supplying, and training and use 
of prosthetic appliances by purchase, manu- 
facture, contract, or in such other manner as 
he may determine to be proper, without re- 
gard to any other provision of law. 


Sec. 5014. Grant of easements in Govern- 
ment-owned lands 


The Administrator, whenever he deems it 
advantageous to the Government and upon 
such terms and conditions as he deems ad- 
visable, may grant on behalf of the United 
States to any State, or any agency or po- 
litical subdivision thereof, or to any pub- 
lic-service company, easements in and 
rights-of-way over lands belonging to the 
United States which are under his super- 
vision and control. Such grant may include 
the use of such easements or rights-of-way 
by public utilities to the extent authorized 
and under the conditions imposed by the 
laws of such State relating to use of public 
highways. Such partial, concurrent, or ex- 
clusive jurisdiction over the areas covered 
by such easements or rights-of-way, as the 
Administrator deems necessary or desirable, 
is hereby ceded to the State in which the 
land is located. The Administrator may ac- 
cept or secure on behalf of the United States 
from the State in which is situated any 
land conveyed in exchange for any such ease- 
ment or right-of-way, such jurisdiction as 
he may deem necessary or desirable over the 
land so acquired. Any such easement or 
right-of-way shall be terminated upon 
abandonment or nonuse of the same and all 
right, title, and interest in the land covered 
thereby shall thereupon revert to the United 
States or its assignee. 


Chapter 83—Acceptance of gifts and bequests 

Sec. 

5101. Authority to accept gifts, devises, and 
bequests. 

Legal proceedings. 

Restricted gifts. 

5104. Disposition of property. 

5105. Savings provision. 


Sec. 5101. Authority to accept gifts, devises, 
and bequests 

The Administrator may accept devises, be- 
quests, and gifts, made in any manner, with 
respect to which the testator or donor shall 
have indicated his intention that such prop- 
erty shall be for the benefit of groups of 
persons formerly in the active military, 
naval, or air service who by virtue of such 
service alone, or disability suffered therein 
or therefrom, are or shall be patients or 
members of any one or more hospitals or 
homes operated by the United States Gov- 
ernment, or has indicated his intention that 
such property shall be for the benefit of any 
such hospital or home, or shall be paid or 
delivered to any official, as such, or any 
agency in administrative control thereof. 
Sec. 5102. Legal proceedings 

For the purpose of acquiring title to and 
possession of any property which he is by 
this chapter authorized to accept, the Ad- 
ministrator may initiate and appear in any 


5102. 
5103. 
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appropriate legal proceedings, and take such 
steps therein or in connection therewith 
as in his discretion may be desirable and 
appropriate to reduce said property to pos- 
session. He may incur such expenses inci- 
dent to such proceedings as he deems neces- 
sary or appropriate, which shall be paid as 
are other administrative expenses of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. All funds received 
by devise, bequest, gift, or otherwise, for 
the purposes contemplated in this chapter, 
including net proceeds of sales authorized 
by this chapter, shall be deposited with the 
Treasurer of the United States to the credit 
of the General Post Fund. 


Sec. 5103. Restricted gifts 


Disbursements from the General Post 
Fund shall be made on orders by and within 
the discretion of the Administrator and in 
the manner prescribed in section 5223 of 
this title; except that (1) if the testator or 
donor has directed or shall direct that his 
devise, bequest, or gift be devoted to a par- 
ticular use authorized by this chapter, the 
same, less expenses incurred, or the net pro- 
ceeds thereof, shall be used or disbursed as 
directed, except that a precatory direction 
shall be fulfilled only insofar as may be 
proper or practicable; and (2) if the testator 
or donor shall have indicated his desire that 
his devise, bequest, or gift shall be for the 
benefit of persons in hospitals or homes, or 
other institutions operated by the United 
States but under the jurisdiction of an 
official other than the Administrator, the 
same, less expenses incurred, or the net pro- 
ceeds thereof which may come into posses- 
sion of the Administrator, shall be disbursed 
by transfer to the governing authorities of 
such institution, or otherwise, in such man- 
ner as the Administrator may determine, for 
the benefit of the persons in the institution 
indicated by the testator or donor, for proper 
purposes, as nearly as practicable in con- 
formity with such desire of the testator or 
donor. 


Sec. 5104. Disposition of property 


If the Administrator receives any property 
other than moneys as contemplated by this 
chapter, he is authorized in his discretion 
to sell, assign, transfer, and convey the same, 
or any interest therein claimed by virtue of 
such devise, bequest, or gift, for such price 
and upon such terms as he deems adyanta- 
geous (including consent to partition of 
realty and compromise of contested claim 
of title) and his assignment, deed, or other 
conveyance of any such property, executed 
in the name and on behalf of the United 
States, shall be valid to pass to the pur- 
chaser thereof such title to said property as 
the United States, beneficially or as trustee 
of the General Post Fund, may have by vir- 
tue of any such devise, bequest, or gift, and 
the proceedings incident thereto, subject to 
the conditions, limitations, and provisions 
of the instrument so executed by the Ad- 
ministrator. 


Sec. 5105. Savings provision 


(a) Nothing contained in this chapter 
shall be construed to repeal or modify any 
law authorizing the acceptance of devises, 
bequests, or gifts to the United States for 
their own use and benefit or for any par- 
ticular purpose specified by the donors or 
testators. 

(b) Whenever the United States receives 
property and it appears that it is, or shall 
have been, the intention of the testator or 
donor that such devise, bequest, or gift be 
for the benefit of those persons described in 
section 5101 of this title, or any particular 
hospital or other institution operated pri- 
marily for their benefit, such property or 
the proceeds thereof shall be credited to the 
General Post Fund, and shall be used or dis- 
bursed in accordance with the provisions of 
this chapter. 
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Chapter 85—Disposition of deceased 
veterans’ personal property 
Subchapter I—Property Left on Veterans’ 
Administration Facility 
Sec. 


5201. Vesting of property left by decedents. 

5202. Disposition of unclaimed personal 
property. 

5208. Notice of provisions of this part. 

5204. Disposition of other unclaimed prop- 
erty. 

5205. Sale or other disposition of property. 

5206. Notice of sale. 

5207. Payment of small shipping charges. 

5208. Relinquishment of Federal jurisdic- 
tion. 

5209. Definitions. 

5210. Finality of decisions. 


Subchapter Il—Death While Inmate of 
Veterans’ Administration Facility 


5220. Vesting of property left by decedents. 

5221. Presumption of contract for disposi- 
tion of personalty. 

5222. Sale of assets accruing to the Fund. 

5223. Disbursements from the Fund. 

5224. Disposal of remaining assets. 

5225. Court actions. 

5226. Filing of claims for assets. 

5227. Notice of provisions of part. 

5228. Investment of the Fund. 


Subchapter I Left on Veterans’ 
Administration Facility 


Sec. 5201. Vesting of property left by dece- 
dents 

(a) Personal property left by any dece- 
dent upon premises used as a Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration facility, which premises are 
subject to the evclusive legislative jurisdic- 
tion of the United States and are within the 
exterior boundaries of any State or depend- 
ency of the United States, shall vest and be 
disposed of as provided in this subchapter, 
except that— 

(1) if such person died leaying a last will 
and testament probated under the laws of 
the place of his domicile or under the laws 
of the State or dependency of the United 
States within the exterior boundaries of 
which such premises are a part thereof may 
be, the personal property of such decedent 
situated upon such premises shall vest in 
the person or persons entitled thereto under 
the provisions of such last will and testa- 
ment; and 

(2) if such person died leaving any such 
property not disposed of by a last will and 
testament probated in accord with the pro- 
visions of paragraph (1) such property shall 
vest in the persons entitled to take such 
property by inheritance under and upon 
the conditions provided by the law of the 
decedent's domicile. This paragraph shall 
not apply to property to which the United 
States is entitled except where such title 
is diyested out of the United States. 

(b) Any officer or employee of the United 
States in possession of any such property 
may deliver same to the executor (or the ad- 
ministrator with will annexed) who shall 
have qualified in either jurisdiction as pro- 
vided in subsection (a) (1); or if none such 
then to the domiciliary administrator or 
to any other qualified administrator who 
shall demand such property. When delivery 
shall have been made to any such executor 
or administrator in accordance with this 
subsection, neither the United States nor 
any officer or employee thereof shall be liable 
therefor. 


Sec. 5202. Disposition of unclaimed per- 
sonal property 

(a) Notwithstanding the provisions of sec- 

tion 5201 of this title, the Administrator may 


dispose of the personal property of such de- 
cedent left or found upon such premises as 


hereafter provided in this subchapter. 
(b) If any veteran (admitted as a vet- 
eran), upon his last admission to, or dur- 
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ing his last period of maintenance in, a Vet- 
erans’ Administration facility, shall have des- 
ignated in writing a person (natural or cor- 
porate) to whom he desires his personal 
property situated upon such facility to be 
delivered, upon the death of such veteran 
the Administrator or employee of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration authorized by him so 
to act, may transfer possession of such per- 
sonal property to the person so designated. 
If there exists no person so designated by the 
veteran or if the one so designated declines 
to receive such property, or if he has failed 
to request such property within 90 days 
after the Veterans’ Administration mails to 
such designate a notice of death and of the 
fact of such designation, a description of the 
property, and an estimate of transportation 
cost, which shall be paid by such designate if 
required under the regulations hereinafter 
mentioned, or if the Administrator declines 
to transfer possession to such designate, pos- 
session of such property may in the dis- 
cretion of the Administrator or his des- 
ignated subordinate, be transferred to the 
following persons in the order and manner 
herein specified unless the parties other- 
wise agree as provided in this subchapter, 
namely, executor or administrator, or if no 
notice of appointment received, to the 
spouse, child, grandchild, mother, father, 
grandmother, grandfather, brother, or sister 
of the veteran. In case 2 or more of those 
named above request the property, only 1 
shall be entitled to possession thereof and 
in the order hereinbefore set forth, unless 
they otherwise agree in writing delivered to 
the Veterans’ Administration. If claim is 
made by 2 or more such relatives having 
equal priorities, as hereinabove prescribed, 
or if there are conflicting claims the Ad- 
ministrator or his designee may in such case 
select the 1 to receive such possession, or 
may make delivery as may be upon 
by those entitled, or may in his discretion 
withhold delivery from them and require the 
qualification of an administrator or executor 
of the veterans’ estate and thereupon make 
delivery to such. 

(c) If the property of any decedent is not 
so delivered or claimed and accepted the 
Administrator or his designee may dispose 
of such property by public or private sale 
in accordance with the provisions of this 
subchapter and regulations prescribed by 
the Administrator. 

(d) All sales authorized by this sub- 
chapter shall be for cash upon delivery at 
the premises where sold and without war- 
ranty, express or implied. The proceeds of 
such sales affer payment of any expenses 
incident thereto as may be prescribed by 
regulations, together with any other moneys 
left or found on a facility, not disposed of 
in accordance with this subchapter, shall 
be credited to the General Post Fund, Na- 
tional Homes, Veterans’ Administration, a 
trust fund provided for in section 725s (a) 
(45) of title 31. In addition to the pur- 
poses for which such fund may be used 
under the existing law, disbursements may 
be made therefrom as authorized by the Ad- 
ministrator by regulation or otherwise for 
the purpose of satisfying any legal liability 
incurred by any employee in administering 
the provisions of this subchapter, including 
any expense incurred in connection there- 
with. Legal liability shall not exist when 
delivery or sale shall have been made in 
accordance with this subchapter. 

(e) If, notwithstanding such sale, a claim 
is filed with the Administrator within 5 
years after notice of sale as herein required, 
by or on behalf of any person or persons 
who if known would have been entitled to 
the property under section 5201 of this title 
or to possession thereof under this section, 
the Administrator shall determine the per- 
son or persons entitled under the provisions 
of this subchapter and may pay to such per- 
son or persons so entitled the proceeds of 
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sale of such property, less Such 
payment shall be made out of the said trust 
fund, and in accord with the provisions of 
this section or sections 5201 of this title. 
Persons under legal disability to sue in their 
own name may make claim for the proceeds 
of sale of such property at any time within 
5 years after termination of such legal dis- 
ability. 

(f) Any such property, the sale of which 
is authorized under this subchapter and 
which remains unsold, may be used, de- 
stroyed, or otherwise disposed of in accord- 
ance with regulations promulgated by the 
Administrator. 


Sec. 5203. Notice of provisions of this sub- 
chapter 


All persons having or bringing personal 
property on the premises of a Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration facility shall be given reason- 
able notice of the provisions of this sub- 
chapter. In case of a mentally incompetent 
person, notice hereof shall be given the 
guardian or other person having custody or 
control of such person or, if none, to his 
nearest relative, if known. The admission 
to or continued maintenance in such facility 
after reasonable notice of the provisions of 
this subchapter shall constitute consent of 
the provisions hereof. The death of any 
person on any such facility or the leaving 
of property thereon shall be prima facie 
evidence of a valid agreement for the dispo- 
sition of such property in accordance with 
the provisions of this subchapter. 

Sec, 5204. Disposition of other unclaimed 
property 

Any other unclaimed property found on 
the premises under the control of the Vet- 
erans' Administration shall be stored by the 
officer in charge of such premises and may 
be sold, used, destroyed, or otherwise dis- 
posed of in accordance with regulations 
promulgated by the Administrator if the 
owner thereof fails to claim same within 90 
days. If undisposed of, the same may be 
reclaimed by the owner, his personal repre- 
sentative, or next of kin, upon payment of 
reasonable storage charges prescribed by 
regulations, If sold, the net proceeds thereof 
shall be credited to said post fund to be 
expended as other assets of such fund. The 
person who was entitled to such property, 
or his legal representatives, or assignee, shall 
be paid the of sale thereof, less 
expenses, if claim therefor be made within 
5 years from the date of finding. If the 
owner shall have died intestate without 
creditors or next of kin surviving, such pro- 
ceeds shall not be paid to his legal repre- 
sentative. 


Sec. 5205. Sale or other disposition of prop- 
erty 

Any unclaimed personal property as de- 
scribed in section 5202 of this title of vet- 
erans who have heretofore died or who may 
hereafter die while maintained as such in 
a Veterans’ Administration facility, and also 
any unclaimed property heretofore or here- 
after found or situated in such facility, may 
be sold, used, destroyed, or otherwise dis- 
posed of in accordance with this subchapter, 
and subject to regulations promulgated by 
the Administrator pursuant hereto; and the 
net proceeds of sale thereof shall be cred- 
ited and be subject to disbursement as pro- 
vided in this subchapter. 
Sec. 5206. Notice of sale 

At least 90 days before any sale pursuant 
to this subchapter, written or printed notice 
thereof describing the property to be sold 
shall be mailed to the owner of the prop- 
erty or, if deceased, to his executor or ad- 
ministrator, or to the nearest of kin, if any 
such appear by the records of the Veterans’ 
Administration. If none such appears from 
said records, similar notice shall be posted 
at the facility where the death occurred or 
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property shall have been found (if in exist- 
ence) and at the place where such property 
is situated at the time of such notice, and 
also at the place where probate notices are 
posted in the county wherein the sale is to 
be had. The person posting such notice 
shall make an affidavit setting forth the 
time and place of such posting and attach- 
ing thereto a copy of such notice, and such 
affidavit shall be prima facie evidence of 
such posting and admissible in evidence as 
proof of the same. 


Sec. 5207. Payment 
charges 
Upon receipt of a proper claim for such 
property under the provisions of this sub- 
chapter the Administrator is hereby author- 
ized, in his discretion and in accordance 
with regulations by him promulgated, to 
pay mailing or shipping charges not to ex- 
ceed $25 in the case of each deceased veteran 
as hereinabove defined. 


Sec. 5208. Relinquishment of Federal juris- 
diction 


Subject to the provisions of this sub- 
chapter and to the extent necessary to ef- 
fectuate the purposes of this subchapter, 
there is hereby relinquished to the respec- 
tive State or dependency of the United 
States such jurisdiction pertaining to the 
administration of estates of decedents as 
may have been ceded to the United States 
by said State or dependency of the United 
States respecting the Federal reservation on 
which is situated any Veterans’ Administra- 
tion facility while such facility is operated 
by the Veterans’ Administration; such juris- 
diction with respect to any such property 
on any such reservation to be to the same 
extent as if such premises had not been 
ceded to the United States. Nothing in this 
section shall be construed to deprive any 
State or dependency of the United States of 
any jurisdiction which it now has nor to 
give any State, possession, or dependency of 
the United States authority over any Fed- 
eral official as such on such premises or 
otherwise. 


Sec. 5209. Definitions 


The term facility“ or Veterans! Admin- 
istration facility” as used in this subchapter 
means those facilities over which the Vet- 
erans’ Administration has direct and exclu- 
sive administrative jurisdiction, including 
hospitals or other facilities on property 
owned or leased by the United States while 
operated by the Veterans’ Administration. 


Sec. 5210. Finality of decisions 


Decisions by the Administrator under this 
subchapter shall not be reviewable admin- 
istratively by any other officer of the United 
States. 


Subchapter II—Death While Inmate of Vet- 
erans’ Administration Facility 


Sec. 5220. Vesting of property left by dece- 
dents 


(a) Whenever any veteran (admitted as a 
veteran) shall die while a member or pa- 
tient in any facility, or any hospital while 
being furnished care or treatment therein 
by the Veterans’ Administration, and shall 
not leave surviving him any spouse, next of 
kin, or heirs entitled, under the laws of his 
domicile, to his personal property as to which 
he dies intestate, all such property, includ- 
ing money and choses in action, owned by 
him at the time of death and not disposed 
of by will or otherwise, shall immediately 
vest in and become the property of the 
United States as trustee for the sole use and 
benefit of the General Post Fund (hereafter 
in this subchapter referred to as the 
Fund“), a trust fund prescribed by section 
725s (a) (45) of title 31. 

(b) The provisions of subsection (a) are 
conditions precedent to the initial, and also 
to the further furnishing of care or treat- 
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ment by the Veterans’ Administration in a 
facility or hospital. The acceptance and the 
continued acceptance of care or treatment 
by any veteran (admitted as a veteran to a 
Veterans’ Administration facility or hos- 
pital) shall constitute an acceptance of the 
provisions and conditions of this subchapter 
and have the effect of an assignment, effec- 
tive at his death, of such assets in accord- 
ance with and subject to the provisions of 
this subchapter and regulations issued in 
accordance with this subchapter. 


Sec. 5221. Presumption of contact for dis- 
position of personality 

The fact of death of a veteran (admitted 
as such) in a facility or hospital, while 
being furnished care or treatment therein 
by the Veterans’ Administration, leaving no 
spouse, next of kin, or heirs, shall give rise 
to a conclusive presumption of a valid con- 
tract for the disposition in accordance with 
this subchapter, but subject to its condi- 
tions, of all property described in section 
5220 of this title owned by said decedent at 
death and as to which he dies intestate. 


Sec. 5222. Sale of assets accruing to the 
Fund 


Any assets heretofore or hereafter accru- 
ing to the benefit of the Fund, other than 
money, but including jewelry and other per- 
sonal effects, may be sold at the times and 
places and in the manner prescribed by reg- 
ulations issued by the Administrator. Upon 
receipt of the purchase price he is author- 
ized to deliver at the place of sale, said 
property sold, and upon request to execute 
and deliver appropriate assignments or other 
conveyances thereof in the name of the 
United States, which shall pass to the pur- 
chaser such title as decedent had at date of 
death. The net proceeds after paying any 
proper sales expense as determined by the 
Administrator shall forthwith be paid to the 
Treasurer of the United States to the credit 
of the Fund; and may be disbursed as are 
other moneys in the Fund by the Division 
of Disbursements, Treasury Department, up- 
on order of said Administrator. Articles of 
personal adornment which are obviously of 
sentimental value, shall be retained and not 
sold or otherwise disposed of until the ex- 
piration of 5 years from the date of death 
of the veteran, without a claim therefor, 
unless for sanitary or other proper reasons it 
is deemed unsafe to retain same, in which 
event they may be destroyed forthwith. Any 
other articles coming into possession of the 
Administrator or his representatives by 
virtue of this subchapter which, under reg- 
ulations promulgated by the Administrator, 
are determined to be unsalable may be de- 
stroyed forthwith or at the time prescribed 
by regulations, or may be used for the pur- 
poses for which disbursements might prop- 
erly be made from the Fund, or if not usable, 
otherwise disposed of in accordance with 
regulations. 


Sec. 5223. Disbursements from the fund 


Disbursements from the fund shall be 
made by the Division of Disbursements, 
Treasury Department, upon the order and 
within the discretion of the Administrator 
for the benefit of members and patients 
while being supplied care or treatment by 
the Veterans’ Administration in any facility 
or hospital. The authority contained in the 
preceding sentence is not limited to facili- 
ties or hospitals under direct administrative 
control of the Veterans’ Administration. 
There shall be paid out of the assets of the 
decedent so far as may be the valid claims 
of creditors against his estate that would be 
legally payable therefrom in the absence of 
this subchapter and without the benefit of 
any exemption statute, and which may be 
presented to the Veterans’ Administration 
within 1 year from the date of death, or 
within the time, to the person, and in the 
manner required or permitted by the law 
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of the State wherein administration, if any, 
is had upon the estate of the deceased vet- 
eran; and also the proper expenses and 
costs of administration, if any. If the 
decedent’s estate is insolvent the distribu- 
tion to creditors shall be in accordance with 
the laws of his domicile, and the preferences 
and priorities prescribed thereby shall gov- 
ern, subject to any applicable law of the 
United States. 


Sec. 5224. Disposal of remaining assets 

The remainder of such assets or their 
proceeds shall become assets of the United 
States as trustee for the fund and disposed 
of in accordance with this subchapter. If 
there is administration upon the decedent’s 
estate such assets, other than money, upon 
claim therefor within the time required by 
law, shall be delivered by the administrator 
of the estate to the Administrator or his 
authorized representative, as upon final dis- 
tribution; and upon the same claim there 
shall be paid to the Treasurer of the United 
States for credit to the fund any such 
money available for final distribution. In 
the absence of administration, any money, 
chose in action, or other property of the de- 
ceased veteran held by any person shall be 
paid or transferred to the Administrator 
upon demand by him or his duly author- 
ized representative, who shall deliver item- 
ized receipt therefor. Such payment or 
transfer shall constitute a complete acquit- 
tance of the transferor with respect to any 
claims by any administrator, creditor, or next 
of kin of such decedent. 


Sec. 5225. Court actions 


If necessary to obtain such assets the Ad- 
ministrator, through his authorized at- 
torneys, may bring and prosecute appropriate 
actions at law or other legal proceedings, 
the costs and expenses thereof to be paid 
as are other administrative expenses of the 
Veterans’ Administration. 


Sec. 5226. Filing of claims for assets 


Notwithstanding the crediting to said fund 
of the assets, or proceeds thereof, of any 
decedent, whether upon determination by a 
court or the Veterans’ Administration pur- 
suant to the provisions of section 5220 of 
this title, any person claiming a right to 
such assets may within 5 years after the 
death of the decedent file a claim on he- 
half of himself and any others claiming with 
the Administrator. Upon receipt of due 
proof that any person was at date of death 
of the veteran entitled to his personal prop- 
erty, or a part thereof, under the laws of 
the State of domicile of the decedent, the 
Administrator may pay out of the fund, but 
not to exceed the net amount credited there- 
to from said decedent’s estate less any neces- 
sary expenses, the amount to which such 
person, or persons, was or were so entitled, 
and upon similar claim any assets of the 
decedent which shall not have been dis- 
posed of shall be delivered in kind to the 
parties legally entitled thereto. If any per- 
son so entitled is under legal disability at 
the date of death of such decedent, such 
5-year period of limitation shall run from 
the termination or removal of legal dis- 
abllity. In the event of doubt as to entitle- 
ment, the Administrator may cause admin- 
istration or other appropriate proceedings to 
be instituted in any court having jurisdic- 
tion. In determining questions of fact or 
law involved in the adjudication of claims 
made under this section, no judgment, de- 
cree, or order entered in any action at law, 
suit in equity, or other legal proceeding of 
any character purporting to determine en- 
titlement to said assets or any part thereof, 
shall be binding upon the United States or 
the Administrator or determinative of any 
fact or question involving entitlement to any 
such property or the proceeds thereof, or 
any part of the fund, unless the Administra- 
tor has been seasonably served with notice 
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and permitted to become a party to such 
suit or proceeding if he makes a request 
therefor within 30 days after such notice. 
Notice may be served in person or by reg- 
istered mail upon the Administrator, or upon 
his authorized attorney in the State where- 
in the action or proceedings may be pending. 
Notice may be waived by the Administrator 
or by his authorized attorney, in which event 
the finding, judgment, or decree shall have 
the same effect as if the Administrator were 
a party and served with notice. Any neces- 
sary court costs or expenses if authorized 
by the Administrator may be paid as are 
other administrative expenses of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. 
Sec. 5227. Notice of provisions of subchapter 

The Administrator shall prescribe a form 
of application for hospital treatment and 
domiciliary care which shall include notice 
of the provisions of this subchapter. 
Sec. 5228. Investment of the fund 

Money in the fund not required for cur- 
rent disbursements may be invested and re- 
invested by the Secretary of the Treasury 
in interest-bearing obligations of the United 
States or in obligations guaranteed as to 
both principal and interest by the United 
States. 


EFFECTIVE DATE AND SAVINGS PROVISIONS 
Effective date 
Sec. 2. Except as otherwise provided in 


this act, this act shall take effect on Janu- 
ary 1, 1959. 

Offenses committed under repealed laws 

Sec. 3. (a) All offenses committed and all 
penalties and forfeitures incurred under any 
of the provisions of law amended or repealed 
by this act or the Veterans’ Benefits Act of 
1957 may be prosecuted and punished in the 
same manner and with the same effect as if 
such acts had not been enacted. 

(b) Forfeitures of benefits under laws ad- 
ministered by the Veterans’ Administration 
occurring before January 1, 1959 shall con- 
tinue to be effective. 


Continuation of authority under act of 
July 3, 1930 

Sec. 4. All functions, powers, and duties 
conferred upon and vested in the President 
and the Administrator by the act of July 3, 
1930 (46 Stat. 1016) and which were in ef- 
fect on December 31, 1957, are continued in 
effect. 

Cross references 

Sec, 5. (a) References in other laws to any 
provision of law replaced by title 38, United 
States Code, shall, where applicable, be 
deemed to refer also to the corresponding 
provision of title 38, United States Code. 

(b) References in title 38, United States 
Code, to any provision of title 38, United 
States Code, shall, where applicable, be 
deemed to refer also to the prior correspond- 
ing provisions of law. 

Continuing availability of appropriations 

Sec. 6. (a) Amounts heretofore appropri- 
ated to carry out the purposes of any provi- 
sion of law repealed by this act, and avail- 
able on December 31, 1958, shall be available 
to carry out the purposes of the correspond- 
ing provisions of title 38, United States Code. 

(b) The availability and use of appropria- 
tions made for the purposes of the act of 
July 1, 1948 (62 Stat. 1210; 50 App. U. S. C. 
1991-1996) shall not be affected by the repeal 
of such act. 


Outstanding rules, regulations, and 
orders 
Sec. 7. All rules, regulations, orders, per- 
mits, and other privileges issued or granted 
by the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs be- 
fore December 31, 1958, and in effect on such 
date (or scheduled to take effect after such 
date) shall remain in full force and effect 
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until modified, suspended, overruled, or 
otherwise changed by the Administrator. 
Publication of this act 

Sec. 8. This act shall be printed in slip- 
law form with a table of contents and a 
comprehensive index and tables furnished 
by the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs of 
the House of Representatives; however, such 
table of contents, comprehensive index, and 
tables shall not be printed in the United 
States Statutes at Large. 


Pending claims 


Sec. 9. A claim for benefits which is pend- 
ing in the Veterans’ Administration on Janu- 
ary 1, 1959, or filed thereafter, shall be ad- 
judicated under the laws in effect on Decem- 
ber 31, 1958, with respect to the period be- 
fore January 1, 1959, and, except as pro- 
vided in section 10, under title 38, United 
States Code, thereafter. 


Persons receiving benefits 


Sec. 10. Any individual receiving benefits 
as a veteran, or as the widow, child, or par- 
ent of a veteran, under public laws admin- 
istered by the Veterans’ Administration on 
December 31, 1958, shall, as long as entitle- 
ment under such laws continues, receive 
benefits under the corresponding provisions 
of title 38, United States Code, thereafter, 
or benefits at the rate payable under such 
public laws, whichever will result in the 
greater benefit being paid to the individual. 
The provisions of this section shall apply to 
those claims within the purview of section 9 
in which it is determined that benefits are 
payable for December 31, 1958. 


Persons entitled to emergency officers’ 

retirement pay 

Sec. 11. Any person who was receiving, or 
entitled to receive, emergency officers’ re- 
tirement pay, or other privileges or benefits 
as a retired emergency officer of World War I, 
on December 31, 1958, under the laws in 
effect on that day, shall, except where there 
was fraud, clear and unmistakable error as 
to conclusion of fact or law, or misrepre- 
sentation of material facts, continue to re- 
ceive, or be entitled to receive, emergency 
officers’ retirement pay at the rate otherwise 
payable on December 31, 1958, and such other 
privileges and benefits, so long as the con- 
ditions warranting such pay, privileges, and 
benefits under those laws continue, 
Continuation of certain rights and benefits 

Sec. 12. (a) The repeal of part VIII, and 
paragraphs 10 and 11 of part VII, of Veter- 
ans Regulation No. 1 (a), sections 3 and 4 
of Public Law 16, Seventy-eighth Congress, 
and section 1507 of the Servicemen’s Read- 
justment Act of 1944, shall not apply in the 
case of any veteran who enlisted or reen- 
listed in a regular component of the Armed 
Forces after October 6, 1945, and before Oc- 
tober 7, 1946. 

(b) Nothing in this act or any amend- 
ment or repeal made by it, shall affect any 
right, liability, penalty, authorization, or 
requirement pertaining to World War ad- 
justed compensation authorized or pre- 
scribed under the provisions of the World 
War Adjusted Compensation Act, or the Ad- 
justed Compensation Payment Act, 1936, or 
any related act, which was in effect on De- 
cember 31, 1958. 

(c) Nothing in this act, or any amend- 
ment or repeal made by it, shall deprive any 
person of benefits under the Mustering-Out 
Payment Act of 1944 to which he would 
have been entitled if this act had not been 
enacted. 

(d) Nothing in this act, or any amend- 
ment or repeal made by it, shall affect any 
right of any person based on a contract en- 
tered into before the effective date of this 
act, or affect the manner in which such 
right could have been enforced or obtained 
but for this act, or such amendment or re- 
peal. j 
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(e) Chapter 37 of title 38, United States 
Code, is a continuation and restatement of 
the provisions of title III of the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act of 1944, and may 
be considered to be an amendment to such 
title III. 

AMENDMENTS AND REPEALS 
Amendments 

Sec. 13. (a) Section 22 of part I of the 
Interstate Commerce Act (49 U. S. C. 22) is 
amended by striking out “the National 
Homes or” and inserting in lieu thereof 
Veterans“ Administration facilities or“ 

(b) The paragraph which “The 
Secretary of War” under the center heading 
“Miscellaneous Objects.” in the act of March 
3, 1901 (31 Stat. 1163; 24 U. S. C. 197), is 
amended by striking out “, and inmates of 
the National Home for Disabled Volunteer 
Soldiers on the Pacific coast at any State 
asylum in California.” 

(c) Clause (2) of subsection (b) of sec- 
tion 3 of the Civil Service Retirement Act 
(5 U. S. C. 2253) is amended by striking out 
“title III of the Veterans’ Benefits Act of 
1957” and inserting in lieu thereof “chap- 
ter 11 of title 38.” 

(d) Subsection (b) of section 212 of the 
act of June 30, 1932 (47 Stat. 406; 5 U. S. C. 
59a), is amended by striking out “title IIT 
of the Veterans’ Benefits Acts of 1957” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “chapter 11 of 
title 38.” 

(e) The first sentence of section 10 (b) of 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Act (12 
U. S. C. 1430 (b)) is amended by inserting 
immediately after Servicemen's Readjust- 
ment Act of 1944, as amended,“ the follow- 
ing: chapter 37 of title 38.” 

(f) The second paragraph and the last 
sentence of the first paragraph of section 5 
(c) of the Home Owners’ Loan Act of 1933 
(12 U. S. C. 1464 (c)) are each amended by 
inserting immediately after Servicemen's 
Readjustment Act of 1944, as amended” the 
following: “, or chapter 37 of title 38.” 

(g) Section 302 (b) of the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association Charter Act (12 
U. S. C. 1717 (b)) is amended by inserting 
immediately after “Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act of 1944, as amended” the follow- 
ing: “, chapter 37 of title 38.” 

(h) Section 512 of the National Housing 
Act (12 U. S. C. 1731a) is amended (1) by 
inserting “or of chapter 37 of title 38” im- 
mediately after “Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act of 1944, as amended,” each time it oc- 
curs, and (2) by inserting “or chapter 37” 
immediately after “said title III” each time 
it occurs. 

(1) (1) Section 202 (o) of the Social Se- 
curity Act (42 U. S. C. 402 (o)) is amended 
by striking out “prescribed under section 
601 of the Servicemen's and Veterans’ and 
Survivor Benefits Act” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “described in section 3005 of title 
38.” 

(2) Section 217 (b) (2) of such act (42 
U.S.C. 417 (b) (2)) is amended by striking 
out “section 3 of the act of August 12, 1935, 
as amended (38 U. S. C., sec. 454a)” and 
inserting “section 3101 of title 38.” 

(J) Section 1 (b) (2) of the Bankhead- 
Jones Farm Tenant Act (7 U. S. C. 1001 (b) 
(2)) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: “Any veteran who is 
eligible for the benefits of chapter 37 of title 
38 who is found by the Secretary, by reason 
of his ability and experience (including 
training as a vocational trainee), to be likely 
to carry out successfully undertakings re- 
quired of him under a loan which may be 
made under this act, shall be eligible for the 
benefits of this act to the same extent as if 
he were a farm tenant.” 

(k) Section 408 of the Federal Employees’ 
Pay Act of 1945 (5 U. S. C. 948) is amended 
by striking out “section 422 of the Veterans’ 
Benefits Act of 1957“ and inserting in lieu 
thereof “section 522 of title 38.” 
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(1) (1) Section 2 (a) of the District of Co- 
1 Servicemen’s Readjustment Enabling 
Act of 1945 (D. C. Code 45-1701 (a)) is 
amended (A) by inserting “or chapter 37 of 
title 38 of the United States Code“ imme- 
diately after “(58 Stat. L. 284) and (B) by 
inserting “or chapter” immediately after 
“said act.” 

(2) Section 2 (b) of such act is amended 
by inserting “or chapter 37 of title 38 of the 
United States Code” immediately after 
“Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944.” 

(m) Section 8 of the act of August 4, 1947 
(61 Stat. 728; 5 U. S. C. 1057) is amended 
by striking out “title XIV of the Veterans’ 
Benefits Act of 1957“ and inserting in lieu 
thereof “chapter 73 of title 38.” 

(n) The act of August 4, 1947 (61 Stat. 
747; 25 U. S. C. 331 note) is amended (1) by 
inserting or chapter 37 of title 38” imme- 
diately after Servicemen's Readjustment 
Act of 1944” and (2) by inserting “or chap- 
ter 37” immediately after “such title ITI.” 

(o) Paragraph (3) of section 202 of the 
Classification Act of 1949 (5 U. S. C. 1082) is 
amended by striking out “title XIV of the 
Veterans’ Benefits Act of 1957” and inserting 
in lieu thereof ‘‘chapter 73 of title 38.” 

(p) Paragraph (3) of subsection (b) of 
section 2 of the Performance Rating Act of 
1950 (5 U. S. C. 2001) is amended by striking 
out “title XIV of the Veterans’ Benefits Act 
of 1957” and inserting in lieu thereof “chap- 
ter 73 of title 38.” 

(q) Section 505 of the Housing Act of 1950 
(12 U. S. C. 1701k) is amended by striking 
out all that follows “National Housing Act, 
as amended” and inserting a period. 

(r) Section 265 (a) of the Armed Forces 
Reserve Act of 1952 (50 U. S. C. 1016 (a)) is 
amended by inserting immediately before 
the period at the end thereof “or chapter 43 
of title 38.” 

(s) (1) Sections 602 (a) and 607 of the 
Housing Act of 1954 are each amended by 
striking out “Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act of 1944, as amended” each place it oc- 
curs and inserting in lieu thereof “chapter 
37 of title 38.” 

(2) Section 801 of such act (12 U. S. C. 
1701 is amended (1) by striking out and 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, re- 
spectively, are“ each place it occurs and in- 
serting “is”; and (2) by striking out each of 
the following phrases wherever they appear: 

(A) “or guaranty”; 

(B) “or Administrator“; 

(C) “or the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs”; 

(D) “or the Administrator”; 

(E) “or guaranteed”; and 

(F) “and Administrator.” 

(t) Paragraph (18) of section 121 (a) of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 is 
amended by striking out “section 1001 of the 
Veterans’ Benefits Act of 1957” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “section 3101 of title 38.” 

(u) Section 501 (c) (2) of the Service- 
men’s and Veterans’ Survivor Benefits Act 
(5 U. S. C. 2091 note) is amended by strik- 
ing out “under this act” and inserting 
“under chapter 18 of title 38.” 

(v) Title 10 of the United States Code is 
amended as follows: 

(1) By amending section 1441 by insert- 
ing immediately after “and” the following: 
“(except as provided in section 415 (g) of 
title 38) .” 

(2) By amending chapter 79 by adding at 
the end thereof the following: 

“Sec. 1553. Review of discharges and dis- 
missals 

“(a) There is in each military department, 
and in the Coast Guard when it is not oper- 
ating as a service in the Navy, a board of 
review established by the Secretary of that 
department after conference with the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs. Each such 
board has five members, and shall review, 
on its own motion, upon the request of any 
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former member of an armed force, or in 
the case of a deceased member or former 
member of an armed force, upon the request 
of his surviving spouse, next of kin, or legal 
representative, the type and nature of the 
discharge or dismissal of such member or 
former member, unless such discharge or 
dismissal resulted from the sentence of a 
general court-martial. Such review shall be 
based upon all available records of the 
military department concerned, or the Coast 
Guard, relating to the member or former 
member, and such other evidence as may be 
presented. Witnesses shall be permitted to 
present testimony either in person or by 
affidavit, and the person requesting review 
shall be allowed to appear before such board 
in person or by counsel. 

“(b) Each board shall have authority, ex- 
cept in the case of a discharge or dismissal 
resulting from the sentence of a general 
court-martial, to change, correct, or modify 
any discharge or dismissal, and to issue a 
new discharge in accord with the facts pre- 
sented to the board. The findings of each 
board shall be subject to review only by the 
Secretary concerned. 

“(c) No review is authorized under this 
section unless application therefor is filed 
with the proper board within 15 years after 
whichever last occurred, (1) the date of the 
discharge or dismissal sought to be reviewed, 
or (2) June 22, 1944. 


“§ 1554. Review of decisions of retiring 
boards and similar boards 


“(a) The Secretary of each military de- 
partment, and with respect to the Coast 
Guard, the Secretary of the Treasury, shall 
establish, from time to time, boards of re- 
view composed of 5 officers, 2 of whom shall 
be selected from the Medical Corps of the 
Army, from the Bureau of Medicine and 
Surgery of the Navy, from officers of the Air 
force designated as medical officers, or from 
the Public Health Service. Each board shall 
review, at the request of any officer retired 
or released from active duty, without pay, 
for physical disability pursuant to the de- 
cision of a retiring board, board of medical 
survey, or disposition board, the findings and 
decisions of such board. Such review shall 
be based upon all available records of the 
military department concerned, or the Coast 
Guard, relating to the officer, and such other 
evidence as may be presented by him. Wit- 
nesses shall be permitted to present testi- 
mony either in person or by affidavit, and 
the officer requesting review shall be allowed 
to appear before such board in person or by 
counsel. 

“(b) Each board of review shall have the 
same powers as are exercised by, or vested 
in, the board whose findings and decision 
are being reviewed. The findings of each 
board of review shall be transmitted to the 
Secretary concerned and shall be laid by 
him before the President for his approval 
or disapproval and orders in the case. 

“(c) No review is authorized under this 
section unless application therefor is filed 
within 15 years after whichever last oc- 
curred, (1) the date of the retirement or 
release for disability sought to be reviewed, 
or (2) June 22, 1944. 

“(d) As used in this section and section 
1553, the term ‘counsel’ includes any ac- 
credited representative of a service organi- 
zation recognized by the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs under chapter 59 of title 38.” 

(3) The analysis of such chapter 79 is 
amended by inserting immediately below 


1552. Correction of military records: claims 
incident thereto.” 

the following: 

“1553. Review of discharges and dismissals. 

“1554. Review of decisions of retiring boards 
and similar boards.” 


(4) Effective as of January 1, 1958, section 
6160 is amended by adding at the end there- 
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of the following: In the case of any initial 
award of naval pension granted before July 
14, 1943, where the person granted the naval 
pension is also entitled to pension or com- 
pensation under laws administered by the 
Veterans’ Administration, such naval pen- 
sion shall not exceed one-fourth of such pen- 
sion or compensation.” 

(x) Effective as of January 1, 1958, the 
Veterans’ Benefits Act of 1957 is amended 
as follows: 

(1) By adding at the end of section 103 
therecf the following new subsection: 

“(c) In determining whether or not a 
woman is or was the wife of a veteran, their 
marriage shall be proven as valid for the 
purposes of all laws administered by the 
Veterans’ Administration according to the 
law of the place where the parties resided 
at the time of the marriage or the law of the 
place where the parties resided when the 
right to benefits accrued.” 

(2) By striking out “disability compen- 
sation” in section 351 and inserting “disabil- 
ity or death compensation.” 

(3) By striking out “parts D and E” in 
section 352 and inserting “this title.” 

(4) By striking out “under section 921” 
each place it occurs in section 901. 

(5) By inserting “day following the” im- 
mediately before date of his discharge“ in 
section 910 (b). 

(6) By striking out “Pension” in section 
921 (a) and inserting “Except as provided 
in section 1503 (a) (2) (A) and Public Law 
828, 76th Congress, pension.” 

(7) By inserting in subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 2101 immediately after “vocational re- 
habilitation,” the following: “counseling re- 
quired by the Administrator pursuant to the 
War Orphans’ Educational Assistance Act of 
1956 or title II of the Veterans’ Readjust- 
ment Assistance Act of 1952,"; and by in- 
serting “counseling” immediately after “vo- 
cational rehabilitation,” in subsection (b) of 
such section. 

Repeals 

Sec. 14. The following provisions of law 
are repealed, except with respect to rights 
and duties that matured, penalties, liabil- 
ities, and forfeitures that were incurred, 
and proceedings that were begun, before 
January 1, 1959: 

(1) In the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, sections 4825 (24 U. S. C. 71); 4826 
(24 U. S. C. 73); 4827 (24 U. S. C. 74); 4829 
(24 U. S. C. 91); 4830 (24 U. S. C. 77); 4831 
(24 U. S. C. 111); 4833 (24 U. S. C. 133); 
and 4834 (24 U. S. C. 76). 

(2) The paragraph which begins That so 
much“ under the center heading War De- 
partment“ in the act of March 3, 1875 (18 
Stat. 359; 24 U. S. C. 111, 122). 

(3) The provisos in the paragraph which 
begins “Support of National Home” under 
the center heading “Miscellaneous Objects 
Under War Department” in the act of March 
3, 1879 (20 Stat. 390; 24 U. S. C. 80). 

(4) Section 2 of the act of February 26, 
1881 (21 Stat. 350; 24 U. S. C. 138). 

(5) The paragraph which begins “That all 
pensions” under the center heading “Mis- 
cellaneous Objects” in the act of August 7, 
1882 (22 Stat. 322; 24 U. S. C. 188). 

(6) The second sentence in the paragraph 
which begins “For outdoor relief“ under the 
center heading “National Home for Disabled 
Volunteer Soldiers” in the act of March 3, 
1885 (23 Stat. 510; 24 U. S. C. 76). 

(7) The act of July 9, 1886 (24 Stat. 129; 
24 U.S. C. 117, 117 note). 

(8) The act of March 2, 1887 (ch. 316, 24 
Stat. 444; 24 U. S. C. 73 note). 

(9) In the act of March 3, 1887, all of 
the paragraph which begins “For outdoor 
relief” under the center heading “National 
Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers” ex- 
cept the first sentence therein (24 Stat. 539; 
24 U. S. C. 76, 120). 

(10) The act of August 27, 1888 (25 Stat. 
450; 24 U. S. C. 134). 
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(11) The second sentence in the paragraph 
which begins “For outdoor relief“ in the act 
of October 2, 1888 (25 Stat. 543; 31 U. S. C. 
719). 

(12) The proviso in the paragraph which 
begins “State or Territorial Homes:“ under 
the center heading “National Home for Dis- 
abled Volunteer Soldiers” in section 3 of the 
act of March 2, 1889 (25 Stat. 975). 

(13) The joint resolution of March 3, 1891 
(No. 21, 26 Stat. 1117; 24 U. S. C. 73 note). 

(14) The paragraph which begins “In all, 
2 million” under the center heading Na- 
tional Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers” 
in the act of August 5, 1892 (27 Stat. 384; 24 
U. S. C. 123). 

(15) In the act of March 3, 1893, the por- 
tion of the paragraph which begins “Office of 
the Inspector General:” under the center 
heading “War Department” which begins 
„; and the Secretary of War“ and ends 
„Army“ (27 Stat. 653; 24 U. S. C. 118). 

(16) In the act of August 18, 1894, the pro- 
visos in the paragraph which begins In all. 
2 million“ under the center heading Na- 
tional Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers“; 
the seven paragraphs immediately following 
such paragraph (24 U. S. C. 75, 85, 93, 94, 
112, 119; 39 U. S. C. 321); and the proviso in 
the paragraph which begins “For construc- 
tion” under the heading “At the Marion 
Branch, at Marion, Ind.” (28 Stat. 411). 

(17) The proviso in the paragraph which 
begins “For repairs” under the heading “At 
the Marion Branch, at Marion, Ind.;“ un- 
der the center heading “National Home for 
Disabled Volunteer Soldiers” in each of the 
following acts 

(A) the act of March 2, 1895 (28 Stat. 954); 

(B) the act of June 11, 1896 (29 Stat. 448); 

(C) the act of June 7, 1897 (30 Stat. 54); 

(D) the act of July 1, 1898 (30 Stat. 639); 

(E) the act of March 3, 1899 (30 Stat. 
1112); 

(F) the act of June 6, 1900 (31 Stat. 635); 

(G) the act of March 3, 1901 (31 Stat. 
1177); 

(H) the act of June 28, 1902 (32 Stat. 471); 

(I) the act of March 3, 1903 (32 Stat. 
1135); 

(J) the act of April 28, 1904 (33 Stat. 503); 

(K) the act of March 3, 1905 (33 Stat. 
1203). 

(18) The paragraph which begins “That 
hereafter” under the center heading “Na- 
tional Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers” 
in the act of June 11, 1896 (29 Stat. 445; 24 
U. S. C. 82). 

(19) The second sentence in the para- 
graph which begins In all, two million” 
under the center heading National Home 
for Disaabled Volunteer Soldiers” in the act 
of July 1, 1898 (30 Stat. 640; 24 U. S. C. 81). 

(20) The paragraph which begins “For 
president” under the center heading Na- 
tional Home for Disabled Volunteer Sol- 
diers” in the act of July 1, 1898 (30 Stat. 
639; 24 U. S. C. 95 note) 

(21) The paragraph which begins Here 
after the following” under the center head- 
ing “Ordnance Department” in the act of 
May 26, 1900 (31 Stat. 217; 24 U. S. C. 131 
note). 

(2) The paragraph which begins “That 
appropriations” under the center heading 
“National Home for Disabled Volunteer Sol- 
diers“ in the act of June 6, 1900 (31 Stat. 
294; 24 U. S. C. 114). 

(23) The paragraph which begins “For 
president” under the center heading “Na- 
tional Home for Disabled Soldiers” in the act 
of June 6, 1900 (31 Stat. 636; 24 U. S. C. 
95). 

(24) The act of January 28, 1901 (ch. 184, 
31 Stat. 745). 

(25) In the act of March 3, 1901 (31 Stat. 
1178), under the center heading “National 
Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers” the 
paragraph which begins “Hereafter the 
Board” (24 U. S. C. 96); and the proviso in 
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the paragraph which begins “In all, three 
million” (24 U. S. C. 121). 

(26) The paragraph which begins “Here- 
after” under the center heading “National 
Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers” in the 
act of July 1, 1902 (32 Stat. 564; 24 U. S. C. 
139). 

(27) The paragraph which begins Appro- 
priations herein” under the center heading 
“National Home for Disabled Volunteer Sol- 
diers” in the act of March 3, 1903 (32 Stat. 
1137; 24 U. S.C. 115). 

(28) The Joint Resolution of March 31, 
1904 (No. 15, 33 Stat. 585; 44 U. S. C. 276). 

(29) The proviso in the paragraph which 
begins “For repairs, namely:” under the 
center heading Natlonal Home for Disabled 
Volunteer Soldiers” in each of the following 
acts— 

(A) the act of June 30, 1906 (34 Stat. 
748) ; 

(B) the act of March 4, 1907 (34 Stat. 
1352); 

(C) the act of May 27, 1908 (35 Stat. 369); 

(D) the act of March 4, 1909 (35 Stat. 
1008) ; 

(E) the act of June 25, 1910 (36 Stat. 
132); 

(F) the act of March 4, 1911 (36 Stat. 
1409); 

(G) the act of August 24, 1912 (37 Stat. 
449); and 
S (H) the act of June 23, 1913 (38 Stat. 

9). 

(30) The paragraph which begins “In ad- 
dition to those classes” under the center 
heading “National Home for Disabled Vol- 
unteer Soldiers” in each of the following 
acts— 

(A) the act of May 27, 1908 (35 Stat. 372; 
24 U. S. C. 131 note); and 

(B) the act of March 4, 1909 (35 Stat. 
1012; 24 U. S. C. 131). 

(31) The paragraph which begins Here- 
after vacancies” under the center heading 
“National Home for Disabled Volunteer Sol- 
diers” in the act of June 23, 1913 (38 Stat. 
43; 24 U. S. C. 73 note). 

(32) The proviso in the paragraph which 
begins “Repairs:” under the center heading 
“National Home for Disabled Volunteer Sol- 
diers” in the act of August 1, 1914 (38 Stat. 
639; 24 U. S. C. 116). 

(33) The proviso in the joint resolution of 
October 19, 1914 (No. 49, 38 Stat. 780; 24 
U. S. C. 73 note). 

(34) In the act of March 3, 1915, under 
the center heading “National Home for Dis- 
abled Volunteer Soldiers,” the proviso in 
the paragraph which begins “Repairs:” (38 
Stat. 850; 24 U. S. C. 116); and the para- 
graph which begins “The following persons” 
(24 U. S. C. 131 note). 

(35) The paragraph which begins “The 
headquarters of” under the center heading 
“National Home for Disabled Volunteer Sol- 
diers” in the act of July 1, 1916 (39 Stat. 
297; 24 U. S. C. 72). 

(36) The paragraph under the center head- 
ing “National Home for Disabled Volunteer 
Soldiers” in the act of October 6, 1917 (40 
Stat. 368; 24 U. S. C. 131 note). 

(37) The joint resolution of February 12, 
1918 (40 Stat. 438). 

(38) Section 20 of the act of June 25, 1918 
(40 Stat. 615). 

(39) The act of February 26, 1919 (ch. 
46, 40 Stat. 1179). 

(40) The act of February 28, 1919 (ch. 82, 
40 Stat. 1212). 

(41) The paragraph which begins “The 
following persons” under the center heading 
“National Home for Disabled Volunteer Sol- 
diers” in the act of June 5, 1920 (41 Stat. 
905; 24 U. S. C. 131 note). 

(42) The joint resolution of August 24, 
1921 (ch. 93, 42 Stat. 202). 

(43) The act of April 20, 1922 (42 Stat. 
496). 

(44) The paragraph which begins “For the 
fiscal year 1924” under the center heading 
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“National Home for Disabled Volunteer Sol- 
diers” in the act of June 30, 1922 (24 Stat. 
763; 42 U. S. C. 113 note). 

(45) The act of September 22, 1922 (ch. 
426, 42 Stat. 1038). 

(46) In the act of March 2, 1923, tue 
paragraph which begins “Provided” and the 
paragraph which begins For the fiscal year 
1925” under the center heading “National 
Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers” (42 
Stat. 1424; 24 U. S. C. 113, 113 note). 

(47) The World War Adjusted Compensa- 
tion Act (38 U. S. C. 591-613, 614-618, 619- 
649, 661-668, 681-683) . 

(48) The act of June 5, 1924 (ch. 262, 43 
Stat. 389). 

(49) (A) The amendment made to the act 
of June 7, 1924, by the act of March 26, 
1928 (ch. 245, 45 Stat. 366), which amend- 
ment is hereby declared to have been solely 
an amendment to the paragraph which be- 
gins “The following persons” on page 519 oz 
volume 43 of the United States Statutes at 
Large (24 U. S. C. 131). 

(B) The paragraph referred to in subpar- 
agraph (A). 

(50) The act of June 7, 1924 (43 Stat. 534; 
24 U. S. C. 135). 

(51) In the World War Veterans Act, 
1924, title I (38 U. S. C. 421-445, 447-459c); 
title III (38 U. S. C. 511-512b, 5120-518); 
and section 605 (38 U. S. C. 574). 

(52) The proviso in the paragraph which 
begins “State and Territorial homes for dis- 
abled soldiers and sailors:” under the center 
heading “National Home for Disabled Vol- 
unteer Soldiers’ in each of the following 
acts: 

(A) the act of February 12, 1925 (43 Stat. 
933); 

(B) the act of April 15, 1926 (44 Stat. 
294); 

(C) the act of February 23, 1927 (44 Stat. 
1145); 

(D) the First Deficiency Act, fiscal year 
1928 (45 Stat. 39); 

(E) the act of March 23, 1928 (45 Stat. 

2): 


(F) the act of February 28, 1929 (45 Stat. 
1385); and 

(G) the act of May 28, 1930 (46 Stat. 
466). 

(53) The fourth proviso in the paragraph 
which begins “Vocational rehabilitation” 
under the center heading “United States 
Veterans’ Bureau” in the act of March 3, 
1925 (43 Stat. 1211). 

(54) The act of July 3, 1926 (44 Stat. 
826; 38 U. S. C. 618a-618e, 669). 

(55) The act of March 4, 1927 (ch. 490, 
44 Stat. 1410). 

(56) The act of March 4, 1927 (ch. 491, 
44 Stat. 1411). 

(57) The act of March 4, 1927 (ch. 504, 
44 Stat. 1421). 

(58) Section 7 of the act of May 29, 1928 
(45 Stat. 949; 38 U. S. C. 670). 

(59) The act of February 20, 1929 (ch. 
272, 45 Stat. 1248). 

(60) The act of May 16, 1930 (ch. 290, 46 
Stat. 366). 

(61) Sections 4 and 5 of the act of June 
5, 1930 (46 Stat. 497; 38 U. S. C. 613a). 

(62) The act of June 21, 1930 (ch. 562, 
46 Stat. 792). 

(63) The act of July 3, 1930 (ch. 832, 46 
Stat. 852). 

(64) The proviso in the paragraph which 
begins “State and Territorial Homes for Dis- 
abled Soldiers and Sailors:” under the cen- 
er heading Veterans“ Administration” in 
each of the following acts— 

(A) the Independent Offices Appropriation 
Act, 1932 (46 Stat. 1375); and 

(B) the Independent Offices Appropriation 
Act, 1933 (47 Stat. 472). 

(65) Sections 3 and 4 of the Emergency 
Adjusted Compensation Act, 1931 (46 Stat. 
1430; 38 U. S. C. 650). 

(66) The joint resolution of July 8, 1932 
(47 Stat. 654). 
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(67) Parts VII and VIII of Veterans Reg- 
ulation No. 1 (a) (38 U. S. C. ch. 12A) except 
that the repeal of part VII shall not take ef- 
fect in such manner as to impair the opera- 
tion of the deferred repeal of a portion of 
paragraph 9 of such part as provided in sec- 
tion 21 of the Government Employees Train- 
ing Act (72 Stat. 338). 

(68) In the Independent Offices Appro- 
priation Act, 1934 (48 Stat. 283), the sixth 

ph under the center heading Vet- 

erans’ Administration” (38 U. S. C. 445b); 
and section 20. 

(69) The joint resolution of January 28, 
1935 (49 Stat. 1; 38 U. S. C. 445c). 

(70) Section 5 of the act of August 23, 
1935 (49 Stat. 730; 33 U. S. C. 622 note). 

(71) The Adjusted Compensation Pay- 
ment Act, 1936 (49 Stat. 1099; 38 U. S. C. 
ch. 11A). 

(72) Section 404 of the act of June 29, 
1936 (38 U. S. C. 445d). 

(73) Section 7 of the act of July 19, 1939 
(53 Stat. 1070; 38 U. S. C.512b-1). 

(74) Section 2 of the act of August 1, 
1939 (53 Stat. 1145; 24 U. S. C. 134 note). 

(75) The National Service Life Insurance 
Act of 1940 (38 U. S. C. 801-805, 806-818, 
820-824 


). 

(76) The last sentence of section 407 of 
the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act of 
1940 (50 App. U.S. C. 547). 

(77) The act of February 10, 1942 (56 
Stat. 87; 38 U. S. C. 805a). 

(78) Section 4 of the act of July 11, 1942 
(56 Stat. 658). 

(79) Section 2 of the act of December 3, 
1942 (56 Stat. 1038; 33 U. S. C. 855a). 

(80) Section 2 of the act of December 18, 
1942 (ch. 768, 56 Stat. 1066). 

(81) Sections 3 and 4 of the act of March 
24, 1943 (57 Stat. 45; 38 U. S. C. ch. 12A, note 
to pt. VII of VR 1 (a)). 

(82) The paragraph headed “Veterans’ 
Administration” in title I of the Urgent De- 
ficiency Appropriation Act, 1943 (57 Stat. 
434; 38 U. S. C. ch. 12A, note to pt. VII of 
VR 1 (a)). 

(83) The act of October 25, 1943 (ch. 276, 
57 Stat. 575). 

(84) The act of November 22, 1943 (57 
Stat. 590; 36 U. S. C. 183-184). 

(85) Section 2 of the act of December 17, 
1943 (57 Stat. 603; 24 U. S. C. 134 note). 

(86) The Mustering-Out Payment Act of 
1944 (58 Stat. 8; 38 U. S. C. 691-691g). 

(87) The Servicemen’s Readjustment Act 
of 1944 (38 U. S. C. 693 note, 693h-694n, 695- 
696f, 696g¢-697g) . 

(88) Section 4 of the act of September 27, 
1944 (58 Stat. 753). 

(89) The first section and section 3 of the 
act of September 30, 1944 (58 Stat. 764; 38 
U.S. C. 819, 819 note). 

(90) Section 3 of the act of September 20, 
1945 (59 Stat. 535). 

(91) The paragraph which begins Hos- 
pital and domiciliary facilities:” under the 
centerheading ‘Veterans’ Administration” in 
the First Deficiency Appropriation Act, 1946 
(59 Stat. 642). 

(92) The paragraph which begins “Opera- 
tion of canteens:” under the centerheading 
“Veterans’ Administration” in the Third De- 
ficiency Appropriation Act, 1946 (60 Stat. 
615). 

(93) The proviso in the paragraph which 
begins “Operation of canteens:” in the In- 
dependent Offices Appropriation Act, 1948 
(61 Stat. 606) . 

(94) Section 5 of the act of August 6, 
1947 (61 Stat. 791; 38 U. S. C. ch. 12A, note 
to pt. VIII of VR 1 (a)). 

(95) Section 2 of the act of May 18, 1948 
(62 Stat. 237; 24 U. S. C. 134 note). 

(96) The act of June 3, 1948 (ch. 380, 62 
Stat. 292). 

(97) Section 3 of the act of June 19, 1948 
(62 Stat. 501). 

(98) Section 2 of the act of June 23, 1950 
(64 Stat. 254; 38 U. S. C. ch. 12A, note to pt. 
VIII of VR 1 (a)). 
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(99) The last proviso in the paragraph 
which begins “Administration” under the 
centerheading “‘Veterans’ Administration” in 
the Independent Offices Appropriation Act, 
1951 (64 Stat. 718; 38 U. S. C. 696f-1). 

(100) The act of December 28, 1950 (64 
Stat. 1121; 38 U. S. C. 70la). 

(101) The Veterans’ Readjustment Assist- 
ance Act of 1952 (38 U. S. C. 901-975, 976- 
1016). 

(102) The act of June 18, 1953 (ch. 127, 
67 Stat. 64). 

(103) The last proviso in the paragraph 
which begins “Readjustment benefits” under 
the centerheading “Veterans’ Administra- 
tion” in the Second Independent Offices Ap- 
propriation Act, 1954 (67 Stat. 192; 38 
U. S. C. ch. 12A, note to pt. VIII of VR 1 
(a)). 

(104) In the Independent Offices Appropri- 
ation Act, 1955, under the centerheading 
“Veterans’ Administration”, the last proviso 
in the paragraph which begins “General op- 
erating expenses” (68 Stat. 290; 38 U. S. C. 
975a); and the provisos in the paragraph 
which begins “Readjustment benefits” (38 
U. S. C. 6940 note). 

(105) The act of July 15, 1954 (ch. 506, 
68 Stat. 477). 

(108) Section 2 of the act of August 21, 
1954 (68 Stat. 758; 24 U. S. C. 134 note). 

(107) The act of August 28, 1954 (ch. 1049, 
68 Stat. 916). 

(108) Subsection (b) of the first section 
of the act of June 16, 1955 (38 U. S. C., 
ch. 12A, note to VR 7 (a)). 

(109) Sections 2 (b) and 4 (b) of the act 
of June 21, 1955 (69 Stat. 168; 38 U. S. C. 
6941 note). 

(110) In the Independent Offices Appro- 
priation Act, 1956, under the centerheading 
“Veterans’ Administration“, the last proviso 
in the paragraph which begins “General op- 
erating expenses” (69 Stat. 209; 38 U. S. C. 
975a); and the provisos in the paragraph 
which begins “Readjustment benefits” (38 
U. S. C. 6940). 

(111) Section 2 of the act of August 9, 
1955 (ch. 640, 69 Stat. 559). 

(112) The last proviso in the paragraph 
which begins “General operating expenses” 
under the centerheading “Veterans’ Admin- 
istration” in the Independent Offices Appro- 
priation Act, 1957 (70 Stat. 348; 38 U. S. C. 
975a). 

(113) The War Orphans’ Educational As- 
sistance Act of 1956 (38 U. S. C. 1031-1084). 

(114) In the Servicemen’s and Veterans’ 
Survivor Benefits Act, paragraphs (1), (6) 
(B), (7), (8), (11), and (12) of section 102; 
title II (38 U. S. C. 1111-1119); section 405 
(38 U. S. C. 1103); in section 501, subsections 
(a) (3) (B) (38 U. S. C. 823 note), (s) (2) 
(38 U. S. C., ch. 12A), and (u) (2) (38 
U. S. C., ch. 12A, note to VR 2 (a)): and 
section 601 (38 U. S. C. 1102). 

(115) In the act of August 27, 1957 (71 
Stat. 424), the first section (38 U. S. C. 748 
note; ch. 12A); section 2 (38 U. S. C. 473- 
480 note); and section 8 (38 U. S. C. 2315 
note). 

(116) The first section and section 2 of 
the act of September 7, 1957 (71 Stat. 632; 
38 U. S. C. 503 note). 

(117) The Veterans’ Benefits Act of 1957 
(except title XXII) (38 U. S. C. 2101-4008), 
except that the repeal of sections 235 and 
1413 (b) and (c) of such act shall not take 
effect in such manner as to impair the op- 
eration of the deferred repeal of such sec- 
tions as provided in section 21 of the Gov- 
ernment Employees Training Act (72 Stat. 
338). 

(118) Paragraph (e) (2) of section 5 of the 
act of April 1, 1958 (72 Stat. 77; 38 U. S. C. 
694 note). 

(119) Section 2 of the act of June 18, 1958 
(72 Stat. 200; 38 U. S. C. 911 note). 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, this bill is 
a codification of all the laws which apply 
to the veterans, 
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The bill was unanimously passed by 
the House of Representatives, was unani- 
mously approved by the Senate Finance 
Committee, and has the approval of all 
the veterans’ organizations. I know of 
no objection to the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
had intended to submit an amendment 
to the bill, but after discussion with the 
chairman of the committee, who was 
kind enough to cite to me the jurisdic- 
tional problem existing between the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee and the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
I discussed the amendment with the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Vet- 
erans’ Legislation of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. Therefore, 
I am not submitting my amendment to 
this particular bill. The amendment ap- 
plies to the rights of Air Force Reserve 
officers who, I believe, have certain rights 
under the GI bill of rights, although 
those rights have been denied them, in 
violation of a contract on the part of 
the Federal Government. 

My amendment will be taken up next 
year by the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. I have been given as- 
surance by the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. THuRMoND] that the committee 
will give priority attention to my amend- 
ment, and that action will follow the 
subcommittee hearings. 

I desire to thank the Senator from 
Virginia for his helpfulness in connec- 
tion with this matter, and for his willing- 
ness to give me the utmost of coopera- 
tion. 

Mr. BYRD. I thank the Senator from 
Minnesota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now is on the engrossment of 
the amendment and third reading of the 
bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill (H. R. 9700) was read the 
third time, and passed. 


CODIFICATION OF MILITARY LAW 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 2144, 
House bill 8943. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be read by title, for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
8943) to amend titles 10, 14, and 32, 
United States Code, to codify recent 
military law, and to improve the code. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(H. R. 8943) to amend titles 10, 14, and 
32, United States Code, to codify recent 
military law, and to improve the code, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary with amend- 
ments. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield to 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Ervin] to make an explanation of the 
bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from North Carolina is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, the pur- 
pose of the bill is simply to codify the 
laws relating to the Armed Services, the 
Coast Guard, and the National Guard 
which have been enacted subsequent to 
the codification of the laws relating to 
these subjects several years ago. The 
bill does not make any substantive 
changes in law. It merely brings for- 
ward the statutes enacted since that 
time relating to these subjects. It 
makes certain grammatical and techni- 
calchanges. The bill makes no changes 
in the substantive law. 

The object of the bill is to bring up to 
date, in connection with the codification 
made several years ago, all the laws re- 
lating to title 10, title 14, and title 32, so 
there can be a republication in official 
form of all of the statutes relating to 
these matters. 

A number of inconsequential technical 
changes were made in committee. The 
bill, as amended, contains several hun- 
dred of these technical and clarifying 
amendments. 

In order to save the expense of print- 
ing, I ask unanimous consent that the 
amendments not be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, itis so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendments en bloc. 

The committee amendments en bloc 
were agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

If there be no further amendment to 
be proposed, the question is on the en- 
grossment of the amendments and the 
third reading of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill (H. R. 8943) was read the third 
time and passed. 


AMENDMENT OF WATERSHED PRO- 
TECTION AND FLOOD PREVEN- 
TION ACT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of Order No. 1660, 
H. R. 5497. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
5497) to amend the Watershed Protec- 
tion and Flood Prevention Act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Texas. 
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The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I have 
amendments at the desk, which I call 
up. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments offered by the Senator 
from New Hampshire will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is pro- 
posed, on page 1, line 6, after the word 
“for” to strike out “recreational and.” 

It is proposed, on page 1, lines 10 and 
11, to strike out “recreational and.” 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I ask 
that the two amendments be considered 
en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the amendments will be 
considered en bloc. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendments of the Senator from New 
Hampshire. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Hampshire ex- 
plain the amendments, briefly? 

Mr. COTTON. I shall be very glad 
to do so. The bill provides that upon 
approval by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture the Federal Government may par- 
ticipate in the expense of the develop- 
ment of fish and wildlife facilities and 
of recreational facilities in connection 
with watershed flood control dams. 

Incidently, on this bill there were no 
hearings in the Senate committee, and 
the Senate committee simply passed on 
the House committee report. 

My amendments leave the words “fish 
and wildlife” in the bill, but strike out 
the word “recreational,” for the follow- 
ing reasons. In the first place, the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the Bureau 
of the Budget are both opposed to the 
bill. The letter from the Department 
of Agriculture very wisely, I think, states 
that before we go into the field indis- 
criminately of Federal participation in 
the expenses of recreational develop- 
ment, we should await the report of a 
commission that is making a study of 
it and know what we are doing when we 
adopt a national policy of permitting or 
declaring the Federal Government to 
participate in the expense of develop- 
ing recreational resources. 

I am frank to say, Mr. President, that 
as a representative of the people of a 
State which depends in large measure on 
its income from recreational attractions, 
we naturally view with apprehension and 
with a great deal of scrutiny bills which 
inject the principle of having the Federal 
Government use our tax money to de- 
velop facilities in competition with us. 
But regardless of that point, the bill, 
which had no committee hearings, which 
was put through hastily, which estab- 
lishes absolutely no criteria, and which 
simply gives carte blanche authority to 


‘the Secretary of Agriculture to commit 


the Federal Government to develop 
recreational facilities of any flood con- 
trol or watershed dam, is poor legislation. 

While I do not like the bill, I have 
offered amendments which would take 
out of the bill the reference to recreation 
facilities and leave the reference to fish 
and wildlife in the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
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ments of the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I have 
not yielded the floor. If the amend- 
ments are to be opposed, I want to ask 
for a quorum. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, this 
bill, H. R. 5497, would amend the Water- 
shed Protection and Flood Prevention 
Act to permit Federal grants for wildlife, 
fish, game, or recreational purposes in 
watershed projects. It is a good bill, and 
in my opinion it should be approved by 
the Senate. 

This bill was passed by the House by 
unanimous consent. It was reported to 
the Senate on May 26, 1958, by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EasTLAND], with unanimous approval by 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. 

Under the present law, it is not possi- 
ble to make Federal grants for wildlife, 
fish, game, or recreational purposes in 
watershed projects. In many projects, 
this unfortunate legal prohibition results 
in an inefficient utilization of the availa- 
ble resources, and incomplete realization 
of the total potential benefits to the 
public. 

Often a relatively small additional ex- 
penditure for the excluded purposes 
would make it possible to enlarge the 
basic watershed project, so as to yield 
substantial additional benefits to the 
public. For example, providing for a 
somewhat larger pond than is required 
for the present allowable purposes, 
such as crop and timber management, 
livestock watering, erosion control, and 
flood prevention, might create very sub- 
stantial additional benefits to the public 
for fishing, waterfowl, and recreational 
uses. 

In this way, a relatively small addi- 
tional expenditure would result in very 
substantial additional values to the 
public. 

In the case of many desirable water- 
shed projects, the present legal prohibi- 
tion against allowing grants for wildlife 
and recreation purposes makes the proj- 
ect unfeasible. This is true, although 
the full potential benefits of the project, 
including all of its benefits, may far ex- 
ceed the cost. 

Mr. President, there is an intense pres- 
sure upon outdoor recreational resources 
in almost every section of the country. 
For one thing, our population has been 
and still is expanding at an explosive 
rate. For another thing, there is in- 
creasing interest in outdoor recreation 
among our people. As more and more 
of our population moves into the cities 
and suburbs, people must look to public 
outdoor resources for the contact with 
nature that they want. Our rising 
standard of living likewise provides more 
and more people with the opportunity to 
enjoy hunting and fishing and camping. 
The available facilities for swimming, 
boating, water sports, hunting, fishing, 
and camping, are becoming burdened 
with the rising demand for this kind of 
recreation. 

This bill would make it possible to help 
provide for this growing public need at a 
very modest additional investment cost, 
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by expanding watershed projects which 
are required primarily for soil and water 
conservation and agricultural projects, 
so as to furnish as much as possible in 
the way of wildlife and recreational ben- 
efits as well. 

This bill, Mr. President, has strong 
and unified support from the conserva- 
tion organizations. It is supported by 
the various State directors of conserva- 
tion. It has been endorsed by the Inter- 
national Association of Fish, Game, and 
Conservation Commissioners. 

I appreciate the position taken by the 
Senator from New Hampshire. He is 
trying to preserve the advantages for 
fish and wildlife. On the other hand, I 
feel the bill is immensely important from 
the standpoint of recreation. I would 
be particularly reluctant to see the bill 
amended, because it would have to go to 
conference. As I understand, if no 
amendment were accepted, it would not 
be necessary for the bill to go to con- 
ference. Is that the understanding of 
the Senator from New Hampshire, too? 

Mr. COTTON. If the bill is passed 
without amendment, I do not suppose it 
will go to conference. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. What I meant to 
ask the Senator was: Does he know of 
any other amendment to the bill? 

Mr. COTTON. Not that I am aware 
of. This is the only amendment I shall 
offer, and I know of no other. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. COTTON. I am glad to yield, 
with the understanding that I shall not 
lose my right to the floor. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. As the Senator 
knows, the bill which was reported by 
the Senate committee is exactly the same 
as the bill which came over from the 
other body. 

Mr. COTTON. Yes. All the House 
would have to do is accept the amend- 
ment. It would not be necessary to have 
a conference. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I understand. It 
seems to me there is no administration 
objection to the bill. 

Mr. COTTON. I beg the Senator’s 
pardon. Both the Department of Agri- 
culture and the Bureau of the Budget 
are opposed to the bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is not the 
understanding of the Senator from Min- 
nesota. If there is opposition, it surely 
came in late. 

Mr. COTTON. I invite the Senator’s 
attention to a statement of Mr. Don 
A. Williams, Administrator, accompanied 
by Carl B. Brown, Director, Planning Di- 
vision, Soil Conservation Service, De- 
partment of Agriculture, which is in the 
report, in which he says very clearly, 
and I think with great force and logic, 
that before we open the door haphazard- 
ly to the participation of the Federal 
Government in both recreational and fish 
and wildlife development, we should 
await the report of the commission mak- 
ing a study of the matter, and lay down 
a national policy, with some criteria. We 
should not open up the dike in such a 
lefthanded way. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
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Mr. COTTON. I will yield in just a 
moment. 

I have in my hand a letter addressed 
to the Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, from the 
Department of Agriculture, signed by 
Philip S. Hughes, Assistant Director for 
Legislative Reference, in which this is 
set forth very clearly. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Who is Mr. 
Hughes? I am very well acquainted 
with the officials of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Mr. COTTON. I beg the Senator’s 
pardon. This is signed by True D. 
Morse, Acting Secretary. I turned an 
extra page. I also have a letter from 
the executive office of the President, Bu- 
reau of the Budget, signed by Mr. 
Hughes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. What are the 
dates of those letters? 

Mr. COTTON. The date of the letter 
from the Department of Agriculture is 
June 6, of this year. The date of the 
letter from the Bureau of the Budget is 
June 2, of this year. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr.COTTON. Iam happy to yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I think I can clear 
up part of the problem. 

When hearings were held on this bill 
by the House Agriculture Committee, the 
bill was endorsed by the same Mr. Don 
A. Williams, Administrator of the Soil 
Conservation Service of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. The 
Department of Agriculture raised no 
objections to this bill until after it had 
been approved unanimously by the 
House of Representatives and by the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, and had been reported to the 
Senate. 

However, adverse reports were sub- 
mitted after the bill had been cleared by 
the Senate Agriculture and Forestry 
Committee, by the Department of Agri- 
culture and the Bureau of the Budget. 
The primary argument followed in these 
extremely belated objections was that 
the proposed legislation should not be 
considered until the Outdoor Recreation 
Resources Review Commission, which 
was recently authorized by Congress, has 
completed its study and made its report. 

Mr. President, the Commission’s report 
is not due until 1961. In view of the 
unanimous agreement among all the in- 
terested and informed specialists in this 
field that the bill is needed and should 
be adopted immediately, delay for an- 
other 2 or 3 years certainly does not 
seem warranted. There can be no value 
in putting off action, and permitting 2 or 
3 or more years’ of watershed work to 
go on without this important feature, 
while we are waiting for a report which 
is certain eventually to uphold the need 
for it. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I have 
a few facts I should like to bring to the 
attention of the Senate with regard to 
this matter. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, be- 
fore the Senator suggests the absence of 
a quorum, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COTTON. Certainly. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. As the Senator 
knows, the language added in the House 
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was ultimately confirmed by the Senate 
committee. The bill was reported May 
26, 1958, and provides, as one of the addi- 
tional conditions for Federal assistance 
for the installation of these watershed 
projects, that the Secretary shall take 
into consideration the recreational and 
fish and wildlife development, and that 
such items shall be included as factors in 
the consideration of cost sharing on the 
part of the Federal Government. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
lives in an area where the watershed pro- 
grams are as important as they are in 
the area I am privileged to represent in 
part. Everyone knows the upstream 
water control fundamentally affects fish 
and wildlife preservation and surely has 
an impact upon recreational resources. 
That is true in my State, where water- 
shed development affects lake levels and 
actually affects the entire recreational 
area of the State. 

What is proposed to be taken into con- 
sideration is that when the watershed 
projects are instituted or undertaken, as 
the report says: 

The Secretary shall require as a condition 
to providing Federal assistance for the in- 


stallation of works of improvement that local 
organizations shall— 

1. Acquire without cost to the Federal 
Government such land, easements, or rights- 
of-way as will be needed in connection with 
works of improvement installed with Federal 
assistance; 

2. Assume (A) such proportionate share, 
as is determined by the Secretary to be 
equitable in consideration of the direct iden- 
tiflable benefits, of the costs of installing any 
works of improvement, involving Federal 
assistance, which is applicable to the agri- 
cultural phases of the conservation, develop- 
ment, utilization, and 1 of water or 
for recreational and fish and wildlife de- 
velopment, 


In fact, some of this procedure is fol- 
lowed now. Actually, where there is 
upstream development and water de- 
velopment, some of the procedure is fol- 
lowed. I know of a pilot project in 
Swift County, Minn., where the water- 
shed project itself took into considera- 
tion certain recreational and fish and 
wildlife developments within its juris- 
diction. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I say 
to my good friend from Minnesota that 
what he says about the possibilities of 
watershed dams upstream affecting fish 
and wildlife on the entire river un- 
doubtedly and unquestionably has merit. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Is the Senator 
asking to exclude only the word 
recreational“? 

Mr. COTTON. Yes. My amendments 
would not touch the fish and wildlife 
provisions. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator would 
leave in the fish and wildlife provision? 

Mr.COTTON. Certainly. That is the 
reason why I made reference only to 
recreation. For years now there has 
been an attempt to get a foot in the 
door. I do not want to stir up old con- 
troversies, but the people of my State 
have been paying taxes to help the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority make beautiful 
artificial lakes. Then we have to turn 
around and pay taxes to help the local 
chambers of commerce advertise those 
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lakes as beautiful places to visit, when, 
I will say to every Member of the Sen- 
ate, we want the people to come to the 
most beautiful State in the Union—— 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Minnesota. 

Mr. COTTON. No; the State of New 
Hampshire. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Excuse me. 

Mr. COTTON. Minnesota is a very 
beautiful State, too. 

Mr. President, at this point in my re- 
marks, I ask to have printed in the Rec- 
orp the two letters I have referred to, 
from the Department of Agriculture 
and the Bureau of the Budget. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
. Washington, D. C., June 6, 1958. 
Hon. ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
Chairman, Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, United States Senate 

Dear SENATOR ELLENDER: This is in reply 
to your request of February 21, 1958, for the 
views of this Department on H. R. 5497, a 
bill “To amend the Watershed Protection 
and Flood Prevention Act,” 

This Department does not favor the enact- 
ment of H. R. 5497 in its present form, and 
believes that it would be advisable to defer 
action at this time pending the outcome of 
additional studies relating to broad phases 
of recreational development policy which 
could appropriately be undertaken under 
other pending legislation. If, however, cur- 
rent action on the bill is to be taken, we 
would recommend that it be amended to pro- 
vide that any Federal funds for installing 
recreational and fish and wildlife improve- 
ments on non-Federal lands in watershed 
protection and flood prevention projects be 
made under authorities for recreational and 
fish and wildlife development rather than un- 
der the provisions of the Watershed Protec- 
tion and Flood Prevention Act. 

The bill would amend the present section 
4 (2) (A) of the Watershed Protection and 
Flood Prevention Act, as amended, to make 
the recreational and fish and wildlife phases 
of the conservation, development, utilization, 
and disposal of water eligible for Federal cost- 
sharing as a part of watershed projects on 
the same basis as the agricultural phases of 
such projects if the Secretary finds that they 
produce other than direct identifiable bene- 
fits. 

Recreation and fish and wildlife improve- 
ments may now be included as local interests 
wish at non-Federal expenses in watershed 
projects developed under the Watershed Pro- 
tection and Flood Prevention Act. The in- 
clusion of improvements for these purposes 
is encouraged. Most watershed projects now 
produce some recreational and fish and wild- 
life benefits incidental to their primary pur- 
poses. These benefits usually are local in 
nature. 

This Department favors the multipurpose 
development of watersheds. It is in agree- 
ment with the general desirability of ade- 
quately and appropriately minimizing and 
mitigating damages to wildlife resources and 
of enhancing these and other recreational re- 
sources when consistent with well-balanced 
multiple-purpose water resource develop- 
ment. 

The Watershed Protection and Flood Pre- 
vention Act now permits payment for recrea- 
tional and fish and wildlife improvements 
on non-Federal land only at non-Federal 
expense. The amendment mentioned above 
of having any Federal appropriation for in- 
stalling recreational and fish and wildlife im- 
provements in watershed protection and flood 
prevention projects made under authorities 
for recreational and fish and wildlife de- 
velopment rather than under the provisions 
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of the Watershed Protection and Flood Pre- 
vention Act—would assure that funds appro- 
priated under that act would be used to ac- 
complish the basic purposes of that act. 
For the most effective and best coordinated 
use of funds provided in accordance with the 
amendment, they should be made available to 
local organizations sponsoring the project 
under the Watershed Protection and Flood 
Prevention Act. 

The Bureau of the Budget in a letter to the 
Department, dated June 2, 1958, advised the 
Department that the Bureau of the Budget 
recommends against enactment of H. R. 5497 
for the reasons discussed in that letter, and 
requested that a copy of the letter accom- 
pany this report. A copy is enclosed. 

Sincerely yours, 
True D. Morse, 
Acting Secretary. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF 
THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D. C., June 2, 1958. 

My Dear MR. SECRETARY : This will acknowl- 
edge Mr. Grant's letter of March 28, 1958, 
transmitting copies of the report which the 
Department of Agriculture proposes to pre- 
sent to the Chairman of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry with respect 
to H. R. 5497, a bill to amend the Watershed 
Protection and Flood Prevention Act. 

The bill would amend the present pro- 
visions of Public Law 566, the Watershed 
Protection and Flood Prevention Act, to per- 
mit Federal cost sharing for recreational and 
fish and wildlife phases of the conservation, 
development, use, and disposal of water in 
watershed projects. The proposed report 
states that the Department of Agriculture 
favors multiple-purpose development of 
watersheds, including appropriate measures 
for the protection or enhancement of fish 
and wildlife and recreational resources, but 
suggests that appropriations for these pur- 
poses should be made under authorities for 
recreational and wildlife development rather 
than under the provisions of Public Law 566. 

H. R. 5497 is one of a number of bills now 
pending before the Congress which seek to 
clarify and expand the role of the Federal 
Government in recreational and wildlife 
programs. These bills have been carefully 
reviewed by the agencies concerned and by 
the Bureau of the Budget, and recommenda- 
tions concerning fish and wildlife have been 
presented to the Congress by the Secretary 
of the Interior in the form of a draft bill to 
amend the Wildlife Coordination Act and the 
Watershed Protection and Flood Prevention 
Act. 

With respect to recreation, it has become 
apparent that additional study is needed 
concerning such matters as the evaluation 
of recreational benefits, the proper role of 
Federal, State, and local interests, and the 
distribution of responsibilities among the 
Federal agencies concerned with recreation 
programs. For this reason, the Department 
of the Interior, in its report to the Senate 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
recommended enactment of S. 846, a bill to 
establish an Outdoor Recreation Resources 
Review Commission, This bill would provide 
a focal point for the conduct of the studies 
referred to above, and for the development 
of appropriate recommendations that could 
serve as a basis for comprehensive recrea- 
tion legislation. Pending the outcome of 
these further studies, the Bureau of the 
Budget believes that enactment of H. R. 5497 
or any of the related bills dealing with the 
Federal role in recreation would be pre- 
mature. 

While there would be no objection to the 
presentation to the Committee of such a re- 
port as you deem appropriate, the Bureau 
of the Budget recommends against enact- 
ment of H. R. 5497 for the reasons discussed 
above. It is requested that a copy of this 
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letter accompany your report to the Commit- 
tee. 
Sincerely yours, 
PHILLIP S. HUGHES, 
Assistant Director for Legislative Reference. 
The honorable the Secretary of Agriculture. 
Attention: Mr. Carl R. Sapp, 
105—A Administration Building. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. COTTON. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator from 
New Hampshire obviously has a very 
strong argument. I am sure the Sena- 
tor feels very deeply about the subject 
and has considerable support. The bill 
is so enormously important to conserva- 
tion groups and fish and wildlife that, 
after a conference with my good friend 
from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], I 
think we are willing to accept the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. COTTON. Iam glad to yield, but 
I will say I yield briefly because, if I 
am going to have my amendment agreed 
to, I want to do so quickly, before any 
Senator changes his mind. 

Mr. AIKEN. I know the Senator from 
New Hampshire is very proud of his 
State, which is a beautiful State. I can- 
not concede that New Hampshire is the 
most beautiful State in the Union, but 
I will concede that it is next to the most 
beautiful State in the Union, with only 
a river between. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the courtesy of my friends in 
this matter. Having practiced law, I 
never make a speech if I can get what I 
want without it. I shall withhold the 
long speech I have, if the amendment 
can be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments offered by the Senator from New 
Hampshire, en bloc. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the third read- 
ing of the bill. 

The bill (H. R. 5497) was ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from California to lay 
on the table the motion of the Senator 
from Texas to reconsider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to, 


PROMOTION OF BOATING SAFETY 
ON NAVIGABLE WATERS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 2393, 
House bill 11078, a bill to promote boat- 
ing safety. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate, 
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The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (H. R. 11078) 
to promote boating safety on the naviga- 
ble waters of the United States, to pro- 
vide coordination and cooperation with 
the States in the interest of uniformity 
of boating laws, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I am 

happy to make a brief explanation of 
the bill on behalf of Senator Macnuson— 
the distinguished and able chairman of 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, who is presently attend- 
ing a conference on the supplemental 
appropriations bill. 
The bill passed the House. It has been 
approved by the Senate Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and 
is now before the Senate. The purpose 
of the bill is to enable the States to enact 
safety measures with respect to the use 
of recreational boats which operate on 
our lakes and up and down most of our 
rivers. 

The reason the Federal Government 
must act is that these are navigable wa- 
ters, and the Federal Government has 
jurisdiction over navigable waters. Yet 
the Federal Government does not wish 
to become a policeman over the myriad 
of small boats, most of which are pleas- 
ure boats. Therefore, it becomes neces- 
sary for us to pass this enabling legis- 
lation to insure boating safety. 

I have only one objection to the bill 
at the moment. In that connection, I 
offer an amendment which I send to the 
desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Florida will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 2, line 13, 
after the word “than” it is proposed to 
strike out 7½ “ and insert 10.“ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Flor- 
ida (Mr. SMATHERS]. 

Mr. SMATHERS. The only purpose 
of the amendment is to raise the limi- 
tation from 7% horsepower to 10 horse- 
power. The danger comes from small 
boats which have highpowered engines, 
rather than small engines. We do not 
wish to restrict or work a hardship upon 
the fishermen in various waters who 
make their livelihood in small boats. 
These individuals are expert boatsmen 
and thoroughly familiar with the rules 
of the road. 

I hope the Senate will approve the 
amendment and pass the bill. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr.SMATHERS. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Can the Senator tell 
us whether associations of small boat- 
ing enthusiasts are for or against the 
bill? 

Mr. SMATHERS. The small boat 
manufacturers are for it, as are the en- 
gine manufacturers. Apparently every- 
one is for the bill except small fishermen 
groups, and I believe that we can take 
care of them by the amendment offered 
at this time. It is a reasonable amend- 
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ment and in no way affects the safety 
aspects of the legislation. 

Mr. JAVITS. I do not believe the 
Senator quite understood my question. 
What is the attitude of the small boating 
associations, small yacht clubs, and those 
who operate boats for pleasure? How do 
they feel about it? 

Mr. SMATHERS. They are very 
strongly in favor of the bill. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. As a member of the 
committee, I listened to the testimony 
on the bill and to the arguments, nega- 
tive and affirmative, which were made 
with respect to it. All the proof clearly 
showed that there was some need for the 
enactment of a law which would provide 
for the safety of users of boats on our 
navigable streams. From the stand- 
point of Ohio, I have had indications 
from practically every industry and rec- 
reational agency interested in this type 
of recreation and use of our waters. 
They give support to the bill. I there- 
fore join the Senator from Florida in 
urging that the bill be passed. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I wish to confirm 
what the Senator from Ohio has said. 
All the reports I have received from those 
interested in small boat development, 
small boat harbors, and recreational fa- 
cilities, are in support of the proposed 
legislation. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I thank the Sena- 
tor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. SMaTHERS]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the vote by which the 
bill was passed be reconsidered. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, in 
connection with the passage of the bill, 
I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Record telegrams and let- 
ters which I send to the desk. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams and letters were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

THE COUNCIL OF STATE GOVERNMENTS, 
Chicago, III., August 13, 1958. 
To All Members of the United States Senate: 

The Council of State Governments is 
pleased that H. R. 11078, the bill relating 
to boating safety, has been reported by the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. For the reasons set forth below, 


it urges that Congressional action on the bill 
be completed this year. 


The council regards the cooperative Fed- 
eral-State regulatory procedure proposed by 
the bill as an almost ideal way to protect 
States rights, duties, and responsibilities In 
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this important field. It views the procedure 
utilized in drafting this legislation as one 
which should be considered for possible ap- 
plication in other areas where responsibil- 
ities of the two levels of government—Fed- 
eral and State—coincide or overlap. In our 
opinion, this procedure almost assures that 
the rights and privileges of neither sover- 
eign will be infringed. 

In response to a request of the House 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee 
a subcommittee of the Council's Committee 
on Suggested State Legislation was set up to 
cooperate in drafting generally uniform 
Federal and State legislation to regulate 
pleasure boating. The Subcommittee on 
Recreational Boating Safety, made up en- 
tirely of State officials, has as members or 
consultants one or more representatives of 
10 States—California, Colorado, Florida, 
Michigan, New Hampshire, North Carolina, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and West 
Virginia. Working with the staff of the 
House committee and the Coast Guard, and 
with the advice and counsel of representa- 
tives of the boating industry and public, the 
subcommittee developed H. R. 11078. The 
combined group is now working on a com- 
plementary model State bill to present to 
the States whose legislatures meet next year. 

Enactment of H. R. 11078 this year will 
permit the legislatures of 45 States to con- 
sider the complementary State bill next 
year. If Congressional enactment is delayed 
until 1959, the legislatures of 36 States will 
be unable to consider a model State bill 
before 1961. By that time, the pressures on 
State legislatures to enact boating safety 
legislation may be irresistible and, as many 
different regulatory schemes are enacted, 
the opportunity to adopt a cooperative Fed- 
ao uniform approach will have been 
ost. 

To our certain knowledge, many States are 
anxious to consider the State bill to imple- 
ment this Federal-State program. These 
include, in addition to the States represented 
on our subcommittee, Arizona, Arkansas, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Louisiana, Massa- 
chusetts, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, 
Nebraska, New Jersey, Tennessee, Washing- 
ton, and Wisconsin, and Alaska and Hawaii. 
In at least some of these States, enactment 
or implementation of State legislation has 
been delayed pending the results of our 
work. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES F. SCHWAN, Jr., 
Washington Representative. 


San Francisco, CALIF., August 15, 1958. 

Hon. GEORGE SMATHERS, 
United States Senator From Florida, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Charles Tom Henderson, Ernest Mitts and 
I urge your support of Bonner bill, H. R. 
11078. We were very active in the drafting 
of this bill as members of the committee 
of the Council of State Governments which 
feels very acutely the need for this legisla- 
tion in the Congress. Understand the ob- 
jectionable features were amended out of 
the original House version and that most 
States feel the need for this permissive 
legislation to provide the States with some 
degree of control of boating safety. The 
vote in the House is indicative of the State 
support although we know that Bon SIKES 
opposed the bill for various reasons. I am 
here for national budget officers’ meeting 
and cannot reach Tom Henderson because 
he is en route by auto to Los Angeles for an- 
other meeting or you would also hear from 
him direct. We feel that this bill is good 
and sound for Florida where boating safety 
is of tremendous importance. We urge your 
support in the passage of this bill. Kindest 
regards. 

Harry G. SMITH. 
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NATIONAL WILDLIFE FEDERATION, 
Washington, D. C., August 13, 1958. 
Senator GEORGE D. AIKEN, Senator GORDON 

ALLorr, Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 

Senator ALAN BIBLE, Senator JOHN MAR- 

SHALL BUTLER, Senator HARRY FLOOD BYRD, 

Senator Francis Case, Senator DENNIS 

CuHavez, Senator Frank CHURCH, Senator 

Everett MCKINLEY DIRKSEN, Senator PAUL 

H. Doucr As, Senator ALBERT Gore, Senator 

CARL HAYDEN, Senator Lister HILL, Senator 

Roman L. Hruska, Senator HUBERT H. 

HUMPHREY, Senator Estes KEFAUVER, Sen- 

ator THOMAS H. KUCHEL, Senator JOHN L. 

MCCLELLAN, Senator WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 

Senator WAYNE Morse, Senator KARL E. 

Munpr, Senator JAMES E. MURRAY, Sen- 

ator RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, Senator WM, 

E. PROXMIRE, Senator A. WILLIS ROBERT- 

SON, Senator ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL, Sen- 

ator JOHN J. SPARKMAN, Senator STUART 

SYMINGTON, Senator HERMAN E. TALMADGE, 

Senator EDWARD J. THYE, Senator ARTHUR 

WATKINS, Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, Sen- 

ator RALPH YARBOROUGH, and Senator MIL- 

TON R. YOUNG, 

Washington, D. C.: 

We would like to take this brief oppor- 
tunity to advise you that the National Wild- 
life Federation, representing affiliates in 50 
States and Territories and more than 2 mil- 
lion individual sportsmen-conservaticnists, 
has approved of H. R. 11078, the Federal 
Boating Act. 

The federation believes this measure, 
which already has passed the House and 
won favorable approval by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
will help stimulate needed State boating 
safety legislation of a uniform nature. We 
hope you can see fit to give favorable con- 
sideration to this measure when it is brought 
before the Senate. 

Sincerely, 

NATIONAL WILDLIFE FEDERATION, 

Louis S. CLAPPER, 
Assistant Conservation Director. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., August 13, 1958. 
Hon Warren G. MAGNUSON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

The Outboard Boating Club of America, 
the American Yachtmen's Association, the 
National Association of Marine Dealers and 
the National Association of Engine and 
Boat Manufacturers represent many thou- 
sands of boat owners, marine dealers and 
manufacturers of marine engines, boats, and 
equipment throughout the United States. 

We have given our complete support to 
H. R. 11078, the Federal Boating Act of 1958, 
as have many other groups familiar to you, 
such as the United States Coast Guard Aux- 
iliary, United States Power Squadrons, the 
Council of State Governments and the 
United States Coast Guard. 

This bill is now awaiting final action by 
the Senate and is No. 2393 on the calendar. 

The Council of State Governments which 
cooperated completely in the drafting of 
H. R. 11078, and can reasonably be expected 
to have watched for and guarded against 
any possible invasion of States rights by 
the Federal Government, is 100 percent in 
favor of this legislation and will give you 
their views by letter. 

H. R. 11078 updates existing laws appli- 
cable to pleasure boating and provides for: 

1. Numbering for identification purposes, 
all boats propelled by machinery of over 714 
horsepower. 

2. A fee for so doing and the States to do 
the numbering job and keep the fees. 

3. Civil penalty authority for the Coast 
Guard in addition to their existing criminal 
penalty authority. 

4. Mandatory obligation to render assist- 
ance and reports in cases of serious boating 
accidents. 
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5. Concurrent jurisdiction on the navi- 
gable waters of the United States for both 
State and Federal enforcement of boating 
laws. 

6. Specifically provides that no State juris- 
diction is affected by the act. 

H. R. 11078 is a completely nonpartisan 
boating safety measure which regulates, but 
does not restrict, pleasure boating in the 
United States. 

We earnestly solicit your support for this 
bill to promote boating safety and urge that 
favorable action be taken before final ad- 
journment. 

Respectfully submitted, 
OUTBOARD BOATING CLUB OF 
CHICAGO, 

AMERICAN YACHTMEN’S 
ANNAPOLIS. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MARINE DEALERS. 
WASHINGTON. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ENGINE AND 

Boat MANUFACTURERS. 

New YORK. 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, our 
very able and respected chairman of the 
committee, Senator Macnuson, for the 
purpose of clarifying the intent of section 
8 (c) of the bill prepared a statement 
of an explanatory nature, and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be inserted 
in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

Question has been raised that section 8 (c) 
of the bill might be construed to limit the 
authority of the Coast Guard to board ves- 
sels to those required to be numbered by this 
act. Earlier stages of the bill did not pro- 
vide for any exemption from the numbering 
requirement on the basis of the horsepower 
of motors, and boarding authority for all 
mechanically powered boats was contem- 
plated. Since the act of April 25, 1940, and 
the applicable rules of the road, specifically 
mentioned in section 8 (c), likewise apply 
to all motorboats, whether numbered or not, 
obviously the proposed legislation does not 
intend to limit the boarding authority of the 
Coast Guard which it has under other laws, 
such as title 14 United States Code, section 
89, nor is there any intent to curtail the 
separate authority of the Coast Guard to 
administer and enforce any other statutes 
not mentioned in section 8 (c). 


Mr. MAGNUSON subsequently said: 
Mr. President, the Senate a few minutes 
ago passed, with an amendment, H. R. 
11078, which provides for safety on navi- 
gable waters of the United States. 

I move that the Senate insist on its 
amendment, request a conference with 
the House of Representatives thereon, 
and that the Chair appoint the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. Macnu- 
son, Mr. BIBLE, Mr. YARBOROUGH, Mr. 
Bricker, and Mr. POTTER conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 


AMERICA, 


ASSOCIATION. 


MISBRANDING AND FALSE ADVER- 
TISING OF TEXTILE FIBER PROD- 
UCTS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 1689, 
House bill 469. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 
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The Cuter CLERK. A bill (H. R. 469) 
to protect producers and consumers 
against misbranding and false advertis- 
ing of the fiber content of textile fiber 
products, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the biil, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, with amendments, on page 4, 
line 17, after the word “transported”, to 
insert “in commerce”; in line 18, after 
the word “product”, to strike out “which 
has been advertised or offered for sale 
in commerce,“; on page 5, line 2, after 
the word “in”, to insert “interstate or 
foreign“; on page 6, line 10, after the 
word “produced”, to insert “by the man- 
ufacturer or processor”; on page 7, line 
17, after the word “name”, to insert a 
colon and “Provided, That, exclusive of 
permissible ornamentation, any fiber or 
group of fibers present in an amount of 
5 percent or less by weight of the 
total fiber content shall not be desig- 
nated by the generic name or the trade- 
mark of such fiber or fibers, but shall be 
designated only as ‘other fiber’ or ‘other 
fibers’ as the case may be.”; on page 9, 
line 5, after the word unless“, to strike 
out “such written advertisement con- 
tains the same information with respect 
to fiber content as that required to be 
shown on the stamp, tag, label, or other 
identification under paragraph (1) of 
section 4 (b)“ and insert “the same in- 
formation as that required to be shown 
on the stamp, tag, label, or other identi- 
fication under section 4 (b) (1) and (2) 
is contained in the heading, body, or 
other part of such written advertise- 
ment, except that the percentages of th 
fiber present in the textile fiber product 
need not be stated.“; on page 10, after 
line 17, to insert: “(g) For the purposes 
of this act, a textile fiber product shall 
be considered to be falsely or deceptively 
advertised if the name or symbol of any 
fur-bearing animal or any term identi- 
fied with furs is used in the advertise- 
ment of such product unless such prod- 
uct or the part thereof in connection 
with which the name or symbol of a fur- 
bearing animal, is used, is a fur or fur 
product within the meaning of the Fur 
Products Labeling Act: Provided, how- 
ever, That where a textile fiber product 
contains the hair or fiber of a fur- 
bearing animal, the name of such ani- 
mal, in conjunction with the word ‘fiber’, 
‘hair’, or ‘blend’, may be used.” 

On page 14, line 8, after the word 
“make”, to insert such“; on page 18, 
line 12, after the numeral- “(2)”, to in- 
sert “upholsteries and”, and in the same 
line, after the word “of”, to insert ‘‘mat- 
tresses and box springs”; in line 13, to 
strike out the word furniture“; in line 
19, after the numeral “(6)”, to strike out 
“backings of” and insert “paddings or 
cushions to be used under“; in line 22, 
after the word “bandages”, to strike out 
“and”, and in the same line, after the 
word “dressings”, to insert “and other 
textile fiber products, the labeling of 
which is subject to the requirements of 
the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
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Act of 1938, as amended;”; and on page 
19, at the beginning of line 7, to insert 
“catamenial devices, adhesive tapes and 
adhesive sheets, cleaning cloths impreg- 
nated with chemicals, or diapers.” 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
have an amendment to offer to the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the bill will not be passed for some 
time. As I understand, the motion to 
proceed to the consideration of the bill 
has been agreed to. Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It has. 


STUDY OF WORLDWIDE HEALTH 
ACTIVITIES 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
unfinished business be temporarily laid 
aside and that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar 2414, Senate 
Resolution 347, in order to afford an op- 
portunity to the attachés to notify 
Senators that in a short time we shall 
resume the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1689, House bill 469. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution will be stated by title for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A resolution (S. 
Res. 347) authorizing a study of world- 
wide health activities. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask for the attention of the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Texas? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations with 
amendments, and subsequently reported 
from the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration without additional amend- 
ment. 

The amendments of the Committee on 
Government Operations were: On page 
3, line 13, after the word programs,“ to 
insert “international cultural, educa- 
tional, and exchange of persons pro- 
grams”; in line 20, after the word 
“health,” to insert “international cultur- 
al, educational, and exchange of per- 
sons program”; in line 24, after the 
name “Administration,” to insert “the 
United States Information Agency”; and 
on page 5, line 2, after the word “ex- 
ceed,” to strike out “$20,000” and insert 
“$30,000”; so as to make the resolution 
read: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, or any duly authorized sub- 
committee thereof, is authorized under sec- 
tions 134 (a) and 136 of the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1946, as amended, and in 
accordance with its jurisdiction specified by 
rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the Sen- 
ate, to examine, investigate, and make a com- 
plete study of any and all matters pertaining 
to the international activities of Federal ex- 
ecutive branch departments and agencies 
relative to worldwide health matters, and of 
any and all matters pertaining to intergov- 
ernmental relations between the United 
States and international organizations of 
which the United States is a member, as 
provided for in rule XXV (1) (g) (2) (B) 
and (D) of said Standing Rules of the Sen- 
ate, and of any and all matters pertaining 
to international health research, rehabilita- 
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tion, and assistance programs, international 
cultural, educational, and exchange of per- 
sons programs, including but not limited to 
(1) the general level of authorization of 
funds for the future to enable the programs 
efficiently to achieve their purposes, includ- 
ing the use of United States appropriations 
and foreign currencies generated by Amer- 
ican aid and sales of farm surpluses; and (2) 
the coordination of programs related to in- 
ternational health, international cultural, 
educational, and exchange of persons pro- 
grams, on the part of interested United States 
Government agencies, including but not lim- 
ited to, the programs of the Department of 
State, the International Cooperation Admin- 
istration, the United States Information 
Agency, the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, the Veterans’ Administration, and 
the National Science Foundation, in appro- 
priate cooperation with nongovernmental 
organizations. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution 
the committee, from date of approval to Jan- 
uary 31, 1959, inclusive, is authorized to (1) 
make such expenditures as it deems advis- 
able; (2) to employ, upon a temporary basis, 
technical, clerical, and other assistants and 
consultants: Provided, That the minority is 
authorized at its discretion to select on per- 
son for appointment, and the person so 
selected shall be appointed and his compen- 
sation shall be so fixed that his gross rate 
shall not be less by more than $1,200 than the 
highest gross rate paid to any other em- 
ployee; and (3) with the prior consent of the 
heads of the departments or agencies con- 
cerned, and the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, to utilize the reimbursable 
services, information, facilities, and person- 
nel of any of the departments or agencies of 
the Government. 

Src, 3. The committee shall report its find- 
ings, together with its recommendations for 
legislation as it deems advisable, to the Sen- 
ate at the earliest practicable date, but not 
later than January 31, 1959. 

Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee, under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$30,000, shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the committee. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
Senate resolution 347 was approved by 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, and also by the Committee on 
Rules and Administration. It would 
authorize a study of all the international 
health and cultural activities. Ordi- 
narily such a study would be conducted 
by a standing subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. Such 
a subcommittee, called the Subcommit- 
tee on International Organizations, was 
in existence at one time. This is a sup- 
plemental organization to the standing 
Subcommittee on Reorganization. 

I believe that the proposed study is 
needed, and that it can yield some con- 
crete results next year, in terms of both 
authorizations and appropriations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments of the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask that the committee amend- 
ments be agreed to en bloc. 

There being no objection, the commit- 
tee amendments were agreed to en bloc. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp at this point as a part of 
my remarks a statement explaining the 
resolution, 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR HUMPHREY 


I am pleased that the Senate has approved 
Calendar No. 2414, Senate Resolution 347, 
which will authorize a study by the Senate 
Committee on Government Operations of 
worldwide health activities. 

I should like to add that I am most grati- 
fied that this resolution was adopted on the 
very day after a major landmark in the in- 
ternational health field was reached. I refer 
to the action of the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. Fux] in introducing 
Senate Joint Resolution 199. 

The purpose of tuat resolution is to estab- 
lish, in the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, the National Advisory 
Council for International Medical Research 
and to establish, in the Public Health Service 
the National Institute for International Med- 
ical Research. 

My able colleague, the chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare proceeds from the very same general 
premises as I do in focusing the attention 
of the American people on this important 
subject of the advancing mankind's health 
through worldwide cooperation. 

I ask unanimous consent that there appear 
in the Recorp, immediately following the ac- 
tion on Calendar No. 2414 a statement which 
I have prepared on the subject of Senate 
Resolution 347. 


BACKGROUND STATEMENT BY SENATOR 
HUMPHREY 


Senate Resolution 347 was introduced by 
myself on July 25, 1958, and referred to the 
Senate Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 

Its purpose is to make a full and complete 
study of all matters pertaining to interna- 
tional health research, rehabilitation, and 
assistance programs. 

I am glad to say that the distinguished 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. MARTIN] had kindly 
indicated to me that he would be pleased 
to serve as a cosponsor of Senate Resolution 
347. 

On August 4, 1958, it was my pleasure to 
report Senate Resolution 347, which had 
been approved with an amendment, by unan- 
imous action of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

The amendment provided for a study, as 
well, of international cultural, educational, 
and exchange of persons programs. 

I may say that the amendment arose out 
of the deep interest of the able senior Sen- 
ator from South Dakota [Mr. Munor], who 
has made notable contributions to this field. 

Yesterday, the Senate Committee on Rules 
unanimously reported this resolution with 
Senate Report 360. 


BROAD JURISDICTION OF GOVERNMENT OPERA- 
TIONS COMMITTEE 


It should be noted that the Senate Com- 
mittee on Government Operations is uniquely 
qualified to make such a broad study. 

Rule XXV of the standing rules of the 
Senate, provides that the Committee on 
Government Operations has the duty of 
studying the operations of government activ- 
ities at all levels, with a view to determining 
economy and efficiency and the further duty 
of studying international relationships be- 
tween the United States and international 
organizations of which the United States is 
a member. 

MANY AGENCIES ENGAGED IN MEDICAL RESEARCH 

It must be remembered that a great many 
United States Government agencies are in- 
volved in health research and assistance pro- 
grams. 

In the field of medical research alone, on 
which our good friend, the senior Senator 
from Alabama, made so outstanding an ad- 
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dress yesterday, let it be noted that the fol- 
lowing Government agencies and bureaus are 
engaged directly: The National Institutes of 
Health, the Atomic Energy Commission, the 
Veterans’ Administration, the National Sci- 
ence Foundation, the Department of the 
Army, the Department of the Navy, the De- 
partment of the Air Force. 


MORE AGENCIES INTERESTED IN OVERSEAS HEALTH 


On the subject of international health as- 
sistance, again we find a considerable num- 
ber of Government agencies interested; no- 
tably the Department of State, the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration, the 
United States Information Agency, the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency, and the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

In connection with entomological work, 
the Department of Agriculture is likewise 
deeply interested in overseas efforts. 


INTERNATIONAL AGENCIES INVOLVED 


Many multigovernmental agencies are 
likewise involved in this fleld, principally 
the World Health Organization. Other 
multilateral agencies interested are the 
United Nations Children’s Fund, the Food 
and Agricultural Organization, the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization, the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization, and United Nations Technical 
Assistance. 


INVITATION FOR SENATORS’ COOPERATION 


I should like, at this point, to convey my 
warmest invitation to Members of the Sen- 
ate to help us to achieve the objectives of 
Senate Resolution 347. 

I know that a great many of my col- 
leagues are interested in this subject. 

I may say that, in our earlier thinking on 
this resolution, consideration had been given 
to the possibility of establishing a select 
committee which might have included not 
only members of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, but ranking members of 
two other committees; namely, the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare, which has 
basic jurisdiction in the field of health leg- 
islation, and the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, which has basic jurisdiction, of 
course, in international activities. 

One of the problems that we faced, how- 
ever, is that the ranking members on these 
committees are heavily engaged in diverse 
activities, as are my colleagues on the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

But the fact that this study will be made, 
by the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, does not, in the slightest, limit our 
desire to get the fullest benefit of the judg- 
ment of the distinguished members of these 
two other committees which I have men- 
tioned, 

We know that these members, such as the 
able junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT], possess a great degree of knowl- 
edge and insight which would be highly 
helpful to us. We warmly invite them to 
sit with us in our meetings, to convey their 
suggestions to us; to give us and the staff of 
the Committee on Government Operations 
the benefit of their judgment and the bene- 
fit of the judgment of staff members on the 
other two committees. 


INVITATION TO GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS 
COMMITTEE 

The Senate Government Operations Com- 
mittee’s Subcommittee on Reorganization 
and International Organizations will be 
making this study. As yet, I do not know 
which of the particular members of the 
subcommittee will be able actively to par- 
ticipate. I hope that all of them will be 
able to do so, although I recognize the many 
burdens which bear upon them. 

And I am not familiar, as yet, with the 
schedules of those of my colleagues on the 
full Committee on Government Operations 
who are not members of this subcommittee, 
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but who, I earnestly hope, will, likewise, be 
able to participate in our activities. 


ASSISTANCE FROM SENATORS ON FOREIGN 
RELATIONS COMMITTEE 

Let me say that it is a source of particular 
gratification to me that the membership of 
the Committee on Rules, which without dis- 
sent approved the resolution, includes the 
distinguished chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, Mr. Green, and 
the junior Senator from Montana [Mr. 
MANSFIELD]. 

I may say that a previous subcommittee 
study made by my able colleague from Mon- 
tana in the field of international technical 
assistance serves as a model, not only for 
the review under Senate Resolution 347, but 
for any other review which may be made by 
any other Congressional committee. 

MINIMUM OF FUNDS PROVIDED 

I should like to point out that $30,000 is 
authorized for Senate Resolution 347. Thus, 
we have restricted our request of funds to a 
minimum. As was stated in my report to 
the Rules Committee, it is the intention of 
this subcommittee to utilize to the fullest, 
to the extent that it is feasible, the services 
of staff members of Government agencies 
whose day-to-day work bears directly upon 
this field, 

In addition, we expect to get the benefit, as 
I have previously indicated, of the judgment 
of those members of the staff of other Senate 
committees who have become expert in this 
field, together with skilled judgment of staff 
members in the offices of the individual 
Members of the Senate. 

In summary, it is our desire to mobilize, 
with a minimum of financial outlay, the 
best thinking which is available so as to 
achieve the purposes of this resolution. 


COOPERATION WITH LABOR COMMITTEE 


I may say that I look forward with pleas- 
ure to the hearings which will be conducted 
by our colleague from Alabama [Mr. HNL] 
and his associates on the Committee on La- 
bor and Public Welfare on Senate Joint Res- 
olution 199. I am sure that those hearings 
will shed important light on this general 
subject. 

Our own purview is, of course, not any 
particular bill, but the broad subject as 
stated in our resolution. 

I foresee a maximum of cooperation with 
the Labor Committee. We will delienate, I 
am sure, very carefully the respective areas 
in which we will be engaged, and we will 
proceed with teamwork and harmony. 

This, then, is our goal, and this is our pro- 
cedure—a goal of better health and a pro- 
cedure of fullest cooperation. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution 
as amended, 

The resolution, as amended, was agreed 
to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized under 
sections 134 (a) and 136 of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946, as amended, and 
in accordance with its jurisdiction specified 
by rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate, to examine, investigate, and make 
a complete study of any and all matters 
pertaining to the international activities of 
Federal executive branch departments and 
agencies relative to worldwide health mat- 
ters, and of any and all matters pertaining 
to intergovernmental relations between the 
United States and international organiza- 
tions of which the United States is a mem- 
ber, as provided for in rule XXV (1) (g) (2) 
(B) and (D) of said Standing Rules of the 
Senate, and of any and all matters pertain- 
ing to international health research, re- 
habilitation, and assistance programs, inter- 
national cultural, educational, and exchange 
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of persons programs, including but not 
limited to (1) the general level of author- 
ization of funds for the future to enable the 
programs efficiently to achieve their pur- 
poses, including the use of United States 
appropriations and foreign currencies gen- 
erated by American aid and sales of farm 
surpluses; and (2) the coordination of pro- 
grams related to international health, inter- 
national cultural, educational, and exchange 
of persons programs, on the part of inter- 
ested United States Government agencies, 
including but not limited to, the programs 
of the Department of State, the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration, the 
United States Information Agency, the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
the Atomic Energy Commission, the Veter- 
ans’ Administration, and the National 
Science Foundation, in appropriate cooper- 
ation with nongovernmental organizations. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution 
the committee, from date of approval to 
January 31, 1959, inclusive, is authorized to 
(1) make such expenditures as it deems ad- 
visable; (2) to employ upon a temporary 
basis, technical, clerical, and other assistants 
and consultants: Provided, That the minor- 
ity is authorized at its discretion to select 
one person for appointment, and the person 
so selected shall be appointed and his com- 
pensation shall be so fixed that his gross rate 
shall not be less by more than $1,200 than 
the highest gross rate paid to any other em- 
ployee; and (3) with the prior consent of 
the heads of the departments or agencies 
concerned, and the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, to utilize the reimbursable 
services, information, facilities, and person- 
nel of any of the departments or agencies of 
the Government. 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report its 
findings, together with its recommendations 
for legislation as it deems advisable, to the 
Senate at the earliest practicable date, but 
not later than January 31, 1959. 

Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee, under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed $30,- 
000, shall be paid from the contingent fund 
of the Senate upon vouchers „ by 
the chairman of the committee 


The preamble was agreed to. 


PROGRESS IN LEGISLATION FOR 
SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, there have been many aspects of 
this session of Congress which have 
filled me with great pride. But one I 
consider of particular importance con- 
sists of the progress that has been made 
in legislation for small business. 

For too many years small business has 
been very much like the weather—some- 
thing that everybody talks about but no- 
body does anything about. 

This has been due largely to some of 
the peculiar economic problems of small 
business. It took time to gather infor- 
mation; it took time to form coherent 
policies; and it took time to pass the nec- 
essary Measures. 

This year, however, we were able to 
achieve some solid and concrete steps. 

These steps were well summarized by 
Richard Rutter in an article in the New 
York Times yesterday. This article gives 
specific examples of how the new meas- 
ure to provide equity capital for small 
business will operate. 

I ask unanimous consent that this ar- 
ticle be printed in the Recorp as a part of 
my remarks. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SMALL BUSINESS HITS THE JACKPOT—NEW 
LEGISLATION Gors LONG WAY IN PROVIDING 
Tax AND FINANCING RELIEF 


(By Richard Rutter) 


The ways of Congress probably are more 
predictable than is a slot machine. But 
there are times, it must be admitted, when 
there is a certain tantalizing resemblance. 

Ask the Nation’s 4 million small-business 
men. For nearly 5 years they—or rather 
their very articulate spokesmen in and out 
of Congress—pulled all the levers in an ef- 
fort to win some measure of financial aid. 
They got lots of publicity and sympathy, but 
little else. Then in the closing days of the 
85th Congress: Jackpot! 

Chances are even the small-business lobby 
is rather taken aback by the bonanza. It 
consists of three important measures dealing 
with loans and tax relief. One has been 
signed into law, another is on the President’s 
desk, and the other is expected to be there 
soon, 

SBA NOW PERMANENT 


In some ways, the first new piece of legis- 
lation may be the most far reaching. The 
Small Business Administration was set up 
in 1953 as a temporary agency to assist 
smaller concerns to obtain credit. It has now 
become a permanent independent Federal 
agency. 

The ceiling on the individual loans it may 
grant has been raised from $250,000 to $350,- 
000. The interest rate charged has been re- 
duced from 6 percent to 5½ percent. The 
little fellow now has a permanent big friend 
at court, so to speak. 

The significance of the second new piece 
of legislation was dramatized in Atlanta, Ga., 
last week. The Citizens & Southern Na- 
tional Bank announced that it had author- 
ized the investment of $325,000 in capital 
in a new corporation to be sponsored by the 
bank and formed for the express purpose of 
providing venture capital for small and ex- 
panding businesses. This was the quick re- 
action to the passage of the Small Business 
Investment Act of 1958. 

The $325,000 put up by the Atlanta bank 
will be augmented by $115,000 from inter- 
ested individuals or corporations in that 
State, plus $60,000 from citizens and south- 
ern affiliates. The private investment will 
thus amount to $500,000, and the total ini- 
tial funds to some $1 million including loans 
and investment aid from the Small Business 
Administration. 


TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY MILLION DOLLARS 
AUTHORIZED 


Under the new law, that agency has been 
given $250 million in loan authority to fur- 
nish long-term equity capital to small busi- 
ness. The funds will not go directly to the 
individual entrepreneurs but to investment 
companies such as the one planned in Geor- 
gia. These concerns, in turn, will funnel 
long-term capital to small companies unable 
to obtain the needed financing elsewhere. 

The investment companies must be formed 
by at least 10 persons, have a minimum 
capital and surplus of $300,000, half of which 
they can get from the SBA, and limit loans 
to not more than 20 percent of a borrower’s 
capital. 

The recession notwithstanding, tax relief 
for the average taxpayer never got to first 
base in this session of Congress. With a min- 
imum of fanfare, however, small business 
got several breaks: 

Faster tax writeoffs on new equipment in 
the first year after its purchase. 

Extension from 2 to 3 years of the period 
for which a loss may be carried back and 
applied against previous income, to gain a 
retroactive tax refund. 
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Ten years instead of fifteen months in COLLEGE COACHES’ CRITICISM OF 


which to pay estate taxes on a business held 
by a few persons. 

An increase from $60,000 to $100,000 on the 
amount of earnings that may be retained, in- 
stead of being distributed, without stiff tax 
charges. 

Why all this attention to the small busi- 
ness? 

The Small Business Administration defines 
a small business as follows: A wholesaler with 
annual sales of less than $5 million; a re- 
tailer or a dealer in services with volume of 
less than $1 million; a construction company 
whose annual receipts for the preceding 3 
years have been less than $5 million; a man- 
ufacturer with 250 or fewer employees. Man- 
ufacturers with between 250 and 1,000 em- 
ployees are classed as small or large depend- 
ing upon the type of activity. 


NINETY-EIGHT PERCENT OF COMPANIES ARE 
SMALL 


On this basis, the overwhelming number of 
all American enterprises—more than 98 per- 
cent—fall into the small-business category. 
They account for a good 35 percent of all 
dollar sales. So it’s impossible to talk of the 
American economy without taking full note 
of small business. 

In recent years about 380,000 new enter- 
prises have been started annually. At least 
99 percent are small operations. Each year 
between 325,000 and 340,000 concerns have 
passed into limbo. And the vast majority of 
them have been small. The result has been 
a net increase in the business population of 
about 50,000 new companies a year. 

The unfortunate majority have gone under 
for various reasons. Chief among them have 
been poor management, strong competition, 
lack of experience—and lack of credit. Until 
very recently there has been an almost com- 
plete dearth of knowledge about the impor- 
tance of this last problem, and some eco- 
nomic observers have insisted that it was no 
problem at all. They contended that sound 
operators could obtain all the credit they 
needed, and that unsound ones had no busi- 
ness being in business. 

Last year the research staff of the Federal 
Reserve System studied the whole matter of 
credit availability for the little fellow. The 
first installment of a massive report was de- 
livered to interested Congressional commit- 
tees this spring. The survey is still contin- 
uing, and will not be completed until some 
time next year at the earliest. 

THEY HOE A TOUGH ROW 

Some conclusions, however, do seem evi- 
dent from the Fed’s findings so far. Gen- 
eralizations are risky, but the consensus is 
that small companies are up against greater 
financial difficulties than the bigger ones, 
Their credit standings are lower, they find it 
much harder to get long-term loans and 
equity capital. Interest rates are higher, 
maturities shorter. The pinch is severest for 
those concerns that are able and willing to 
grow but are stymied by lack of funds. 

Commercial banks are by far the chief 
source for small-business financing. Insur- 
ance companies, mutual funds, investment 
trusts, and institutional investors largely shy 
clear of small borrowers. Even the Govern- 
ment has contributed comparatively little. 
At the end of last year, for instance, the 
combined loan and commitment total for the 
SBA and the Veterans’ Administration was 
4 percent of the $6,900 million in small loans 
outstanding by member banks of the Federal 
Reserve System, 

That’s all the more reason why the meas- 
ures just enacted by Congress should gladden 
the heart of the corner butcher, tailor, and 
antique candlestick seller. The establish- 
ment of private investment companies in par- 
ticular may signal the beginning of a real 
breakthrough in the field of equity financing. 


PRO FOOTBALL DRAFT REFUTED 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, three 
college coaches, Bud Wilkinson, of Okla- 
homa; Duffy Daugherty, of Michigan 
State, and Bowden Wyatt, of Tennessee, 
at the recent hearings held by the Senate 
Judiciary Antitrust and Monopoly Sub- 
committee of which I am a member, crit- 
icized the drafting by the National Foot- 
ball League of college graduates. 

The coaches were testifying on bills 
S. 4070 and H. R. 10378 which would 
exempt the sports aspects of organized 
professional team sports from the anti- 
trust laws and place the business aspects 
under the antitrust laws. They main- 
tained that the football draft deprives 
the player of an opportunity to shop 
around and sell his services to the high- 
est bidder. 

Subsequently, Terry Brennan, Notre 
Dame football coach, urged that a re- 
striction be adopted by colleges which 
would deprive the high school and prep 
school graduate of the opportunity of 
shopping around and playing football 
for the college which offers him the most 
attractive scholarship. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have inserted in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD an Associated Press ar- 
ticle in the August 6, 1958, Washington 
Evening Star in which Mr. Brennan 
urges a nationwide college ban against 
shopping around by high school football 
stars for college football scholarships. 

Also, an article by Lewis F. Atchison 
in the Washington Evening Star of July 
31, 1958, pointing out that in several foot- 
ball conferences or leagues college fresh- 
men are obliged to sign a statement of 
intent before they may participate in 
collegiate sports. Once a boy’s name is 
on that document, he cannot transfer to 
any other school and play football. This 
is something college football players 
drafted by the National Football League 
can do under the league’s transfer rule. 

In answer to Mr. Wilkinson’s conten- 
tion that the draft kas not equalized the 
playing strength of the football teams 
to such an extent that on any given day 
it is impossible to forecast the winner, 
I likewise request unanimous consent to 
have inserted excerpts from an article 
by Mr. Arthur Daley, Pulitzer prize win- 
ner and sports columnist of the New 
York Times, which appeared in the May 
17, 1957, issue of that newspaper. Mr. 
Daley graphically illustrates how the 
draft has saved and popularized profes- 
sional football by equalizing the strength 
on the playing field of the teams in the 
National Football League and, as a result, 
has greatly increased attendance and 
players’ salaries. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington (D. C.) Evening Star 
of Wednesday, August 6, 1958] 
BRENNAN URGES CURB ON PREP STAR SHOPPING 

Cuxicaco, August 6.— By way of protecting 
the integrity of high school stars, a national- 
level curb on shopping for college football 
scholarships is urged by Terry Brennan, 
Notre Dame head coach. 

In a news conference yesterday, Bren- 
nan said that an organization like the Na- 
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tional Collegiate Athletic Association should 
require declarations of intent for enroll- 
ment at college of prep stars. 

He emphasized that Notre Dame had no 
great problem in losing prospects to other 
schools, but said he believed it would be very 
helpful to the sport generally to have such 
a rule. 

Particularly, Brennan said, it would “make 
high school boys become a little more men 
of their word.” 

“Now a high school star agrees to go to 
one college,“ Brennan explained “but 3, 4, or 
5 other schools then approach him and the 
boy gets so confused he doesn't know where 
he finally wants to go.” 

Brennan suggested that a governing group, 
like the NCAA, could effect a policy several 
conferences already have adopted, requiring 
a letter of intent by prospective prep ath- 
letes committing them to one school within 
the conference. 

Brennan suggested that a national policy 
would eliminate the possibility of a prep 
athlete jumping from one conference to 
another as well as from one independent 
school to another, in making his final com- 
mitment to attend college. 

The Irish coach suggested that the dead- 
line for a choice might be May or June after 
a high school athlete graduates. As for 
sanctions, the governing group might require 
that an athlete who violates the agreement 
be made ineligible for a couple of years. 

“Once a boy gets in college, he will realize 
that there are more things important than 
accepting what he may have thought was 
the best offer,” said Brennan. 


[From the Washington (D. C.) Evening Star 
of July 31, 1958] 


ATCHISON’S ANGLE 
(By Lewis F. Atchison) 


Los ANGELES, July 31.—It was surprising 
to hear that Bud Wilkinson, Bowden Wyatt, 
and Duffy Daugherty had rapped a pro 
career for college football players before the 
Senate Antitrust Subcommittee the other 
day. Surprising and disappointing. It 
sounded like sour grapes. What they said, 
in effect was, “It’s all right for us to earn 
a living in football but not the players.” 

Perhaps it is wrong for a college grad- 
uate to continue playing games, but most 
can’t earn as much money when starting out 
in their chosen academic fields as they can 
in pro football. What's wrong with getting 
a stake, getting enough to buy a home or 
to set up in business? Were the coaches en- 
vious? 

Just as surprising was Wilkinson’s knock 
against the National Football League player 
draft. Did the subcommittee know that col- 
lege freshmen are obliged to sign a state- 
ment of intent before they may participate 
in collegiate sports? Was it told that once 
a boy's name is on that document he can't 
change his mind. It’s school No. 1 for him, 
even though he may want to change because 
a buddy is going to another or no school 
at all. 

Wyatt is the chap who busted a couple of 
college contracts and rode off in a brand-new 
car, presented as a token of esteem, when 
Tennessee made a more generous offer. 
Daugherty is hard to figure. Duffy hasn’t 
been a head coach long enough to make his 
weight felt, 

Wilkinson commands respect in pro 
football and he speaks with authority. He 
rakes in more dough through his coaching 
salary, television broadcasts, banquet ap- 
pearances and magazine and newspaper ar- 
ticles that the Senators before whom he 
testified. What's his beef against pro foot- 
ball Isn't he making enough? 

Why would Bud make a statement that 
only players of rare ability, or those with a 
definite goal, such as financing graduate ed- 
ucation, should play pro ball? Should a 
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boy be penalized for trying simply because 
he isn’t a Bronko Nagurski, a Sammy Baugh, 
or a Frank Gifford? We know Oklahoma 
must be choosy in its selection of candi- 
dates for the squad, but only a couple of 
years ago Eddie Erdelatz said his Navy team 
wasn't great but won because it had the 
desire to win. What's wrong with that? 

It makes no difference here if the National 
Football League goes broke tomorrow and the 
12 clubowners go back into whatever busi- 
nesses they had before venturing into sports. 

But looking back at owners who went 
broke vainly trying to keep teams going, at 
the players who were thankful to get $125 
a game—or less, and to an era when certain 
college gentlemen looked down on pro foot- 
ball as a haven for tramp athletes, it seems 
that there is only one explanation when men 
who apparently have no ax to grind knock 
the game. 

It’s a four-letter word spelling “envy.” 


[From the New York Times of Friday, May 
17, 1957 
For WHOM THE BELL ToLLS—RovucH GOING 
(By Arthur Daley) 

So tough was the going in the early days 
that 42 franchises have folded since the 
founding of the National Football League in 
1921. Unrestricted competition for new tal- 
ent resulted in the rich getting richer and 
the poor getting poorer. Four teams domi- 
nated the league—the Chicago Bears, the 
Green Bay Packers, the Washington Redskins, 
and the New York Giants. They won almost 
all the championships. 

During the years between 1933 and 1945, 
the so-called Big Four won 252 games and 
lost only 59 against the lesser lights. In the 
slightly shorter period between 1946 and 
1956, the same Big Four won only 133 and 
lost 136 against those same teams. What 
made the difference? It was the player draft 
or “annual player selective system,” as the 
NFL prefers to term it. 

This is the core of the argument that Bell 
(Bert Bell, commissioner, National Football 
League) makes to the legislators. He says, 
in effect, that whatever monopoly the league 
exercises is a beneyolent one. By keeping the 
league balanced, interest is maintained 
among the fans. This is reflected in the 
hundred percent increase in attendance in 
the past decade and it also is reflected in 
huge advances in player salaries. 

When Bell the owner was skipping blithely 
ahead of the bill collectors in 1938, he had 
a payroll of $38,000 per season. The average 
league payroll now is better than $300,000. 
So reports Commissioner Bell. 


A BIT TOO BRIEF 


Because the low-ranking teams have first 
shot at the best of the new prospects, violent 
changes in the standings are possible from 
year to year. Unfortunately, Bert kept his 
brochure a mite too short. 

He could have mentioned the Cleveland 
Browns, who began operations with Arthur 
McBride’s unlimited bankroll in 1946. That 
genius at organization, Paul Brown, hand- 
picked his players without restriction, and 
even reached into the established NFL for 
whomsoever he wanted. He built a team 
so strong that there was no genuine chal- 
lenger to his Browns in the now defunct All- 
America Conference and it was so topheavy 
it collapsed. 

Nor could the Browns be stopped when 
they were absorbed into the NFL. So deep 
was the manpower pool that it took 10 years 
for Cleveland to be overhauled. Nothing 
could demonstrate the necessity of the draft 
more than this. 

The commissioner also could have cited 
the way the Detroit Lions shot up from last 
in their division in 1955 to a near miss for 
the championship in 1956. The draft ac- 
complished that swift elevation, too, 
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The world of sport is a microcosm, a little 
world in itself. The laws, which are im- 
perative for constraining the world at large, 
would place the sphere of athletics in an op- 
erational straitjacket, unable to breathe or | 
move. Unless Congress specifically exempts 
team sports from the danger of prosecution 
under the Antitrust Act, they'll be strangled 
to death. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, returned to the Senate, 
in compliance with its request, the bill 
(S. 4071) to provide more effective price, 
production adjustment, and marketing 
programs for various agricultural com- 
modities. 

The message announced that the 
House insisted upon its amendment to 
the bill (S. 3420) to extend and amend 
the Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954, disagreed to by 
the Senate; agreed to the conference 
asked by the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
that Mr. Cootry, Mr. Poace, Mr. AN- 
Fuso, Mr. Hitt, and Mr. Horven were 
appointed managers on the part of the 
House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 6090) to 
set aside certain lands in Oklahoma for 
the Cheyenne and Arapaho Indians; 
asked a conference with the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. HALEY, Mr. ASPIN- 
ALL, Mr. EDMONDSON, Mr. Berry, and 
Mr. THomson of Wyoming were appoint- 
ed managers on the part of the House 
at the conference. 

The message further announced that 
the House had disagreed to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
12226) to amend the Virgin Islands 
Corporation Act (63 Stat. 350), and for 
other purposes; asked a conference with 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
O’Brien of New York, Mr. AspIN ALL, Mr. 
Sisk, Mr. Miniter of Nebraska, and Mr. 
SAYLOR were appointed managers on the 
part of the House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 13450) 
making supplemental appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, 
and for other purposes; agreed to the 
conference asked by the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. Cannon, Mr. 
Tuomas, Mr. Kirwan, Mr. Rooney, Mr, 
Gary, Mr. TABER, Mr. JENSEN, Mr. VUR- 
SELL, and Mr. Bow were appointed man- 
agers on the part of the House at the 
conference. 


MISBRANDING AND ADVERTISING 
OF TEXTILE FIBER PRODUCTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 469) to protect pro- 
ducers and consumers against misbrand- 
ing and false advertising of the fiber 
content of textile fiber products, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I understand that the Senator 
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from South Carolina [Mr. THURMOND] 
has a statement to make on the bill. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
have an amendment to the bill which 
I had intended to call up. However, in- 
stead, I should like to call up the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES] on behalf of 
himself and the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Corron], the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE], and the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. MAR- 
TIN]. I ask unanimous consent that I 
may be made a cosponsor of the amend- 
ment. I shall then not offer my amend- 
ment. The chairman of the committee 
has accepted the Bridges amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Action 
must first be taken on the committee 
amendments. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, what is 
the request? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
committee amendments must first be 
disposed of. The question is on agree- 
ing to the committee amendments. 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask that the amendment offered by the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Brinces] on behalf of himself and other 
Senators, be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 18, it is 
proposed to strike out lines 19 and 20 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

(6) backings of, and padding or cushions 
to be used under, floor coverings. 


Mr. THURMOND. I understand the 
chairman of the committee is willing to 
accept the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from South 
Carolina. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Tennessee will state it. 

Mr. GORE. I understand the amend- 
ment was offered originally by the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire, and that the 
Senator from South Carolina now wishes 
to be made a cosponsor of it. 

Mr. THURMOND. Yes. I shall not 
offer my own amendment. The pending 
amendment covers the same subject. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ATTACHMENT AND GARNISHMENT 
OF WAGES, SALARIES, AND 
COMMISSIONS OF JUDGMENT 
DEBTORS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the unfinished 
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business be temporarily laid aside, and 
that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of Calendar No. 2296, S. 1913. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
1913) to amend the code of law for the 
District of Columbia by modifying the 
provisions relating to the attachment 
and garnishment of wages, salaries, and 
commissions of judgment debtors, and 
for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on the District of Columbia, with an 
amendment to strike out all after the 
enacting clause, and insert: 


That the act entitled “An act to establish 
a code of law for the District of Columbia”, 
approved March 3, 1901, as amended, is 
amended by inserting after section 1104 
thereof a new section as follows: 

“Sec. 1104A. Attachment of wages: (a) 
Notwithstanding any other provision of this 
chapter, where an attachment is levied upon 
wages due a judgment debtor from an em- 
ployer garnishee, such attachment shall be- 
come a lien and a continuing levy upon 
the gross wages due or to become due to 
the judgment debtor for the amount speci- 
fied in the attachment to the extent of (1) 
10 percent of so much of the gross wages 
as does not exceed $500 due or to become 
due to the judgment debtor from the em- 
ployer garnishee for the pay period or pe- 
riods ending in any calendar month, plus 
(2) 50 percent of so much of the gross wages 
as exceeds $500 due or to become due to 
the judgment debtor from the employer 
garnishee for the pay period or periods end- 
ing in any calendar month. Such levy shall 
be a ccntinuing levy until the judgment, 
interest, and costs thereof are fully satis- 
fied and paid, but in no event shall the pay- 
ments in satisfaction of such execution re- 
duce the amount payable to the judgment 
debtor to less than $50 per week and in no 
event shall moneys be withheld, by the em- 
ployer garnishee from the judgment debtor, 
in amounts greater than those prescribed 
by this section. Only one attachment upon 
the wages of a judgment debtor shall be 
satisfied at one time. Where more than one 
attachment is issued upon the wages of the 
same judgment debtor and served upon the 
same employer garnishee, the attachment 
first delivered to the marshal shall have pri- 
ority, and all subsequent attachments shall 
be satisfied in the order of priority set forth 
in section 452 of this act. 

“(b) It shall be the duty and responsi- 
bility of any employer upon whom an at- 
tachment is served, and who at such time is 
indebted for wages to an employee who is 
the judgment debtor named in such at- 
tachment, or who becomes so indebted to 
such judgment debtor in the future and 
while such attachment remains a lien upon 
such indebtedness, to withhold and pay over 
to the judgment creditor, or his legal rep- 
resentative, within 15 days after the close 
of the last pay period of the judgment debtor 
ending in each calendar month, that per- 
centage of the gross wages payable to the 
judgment debtor for the pay period or 
periods ending in such calendar month to 
which the judgment creditor is entitled 
under the terms of this section until such 
attachment is wholly satisfied. Any pay- 
ments made by an employer-garnishee in 
conformity with this subsection shall be a 
discharge of the liability of the employer to 
the judgment debtor to the extent of such 
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payments. Not more than 10 percent of the 
gross wages payable to the Judgment debtor 
for any pay period ending in any calendar 
month shall be withheld and paid over by 
the employer-garnishee under this subsec- 
tion until the total amount of gross wages 
paid or payable to the judgment debtor for 
all pay periods ending in such calendar 
month equals $500. 

“(c) It shall be the duty and responsi- 
bility of the judgment creditor (1) to file 
with the clerk of the court, every 3 months 
after the serving of an attachment, a re- 
ceipt showing the amount received and the 
balance due under the attachment as of the 
date of filing, and (2) to file a final account- 
ing with the court and to obtain a vaca- 
tion of the attachment within 20 days after 
the attachment has been satisfied. If the 
judgment creditor fails to file any of the 
receipts or the final accounting prescribed 
in this subsection, any interested party may 
move the court to compel the defaulting 
judgment creditor to appear in court and 
make an accounting forthwith. The court 
may, in its discretion, enter judgment for 
any damages suffered by, and tax costs in 
favor of, the party filing the motion to com- 
pel the accounting. 

„d) If the employer-garnishee willfully 
falls to pay to the judgment creditor the 
percentage prescribed in this section of the 
wages which become payable to the judg- 
ment debtor for any pay period, judgment 
shall be entered against him for the whole 
amount of the judgment creditor’s judg- 
ment and costs, and execution shall be had 
thereon, except that in no event shall judg- 
ment be entered against the employer-gar- 
nishee in an amount greater than the gross 
wages which became payable to the judg- 
ment debtor for the pay period or periods 
with respect to which the employer-garni- 
shee willfully failed to pay to the judgment 
creditor the percentage prescribed in this 
section. If the employer-garnishee fails, but 
not willfully, to pay to the judgment cred- 
itor the percentage prescribed in this sec- 
tion of the wages which become payable to 
the judgment debtor for any pay period, 
judgment shall be entered against him for 
an amount equal to the percentage with 
respect to which such failure occurs, The 
judgment debtor shall not be liable to the 
employer-garnishee for any amount for 
which judgment is entered against the em- 
ployer-garnishee under this subsection. 

“(e) If a judgment debtor resigns or is 
dismissed from his employment while an 
attachment upon his wages is wholly or partly 
unsatisfied, and he is subsequently reinstated 
or reemployed by the same employer, such 
attachment shall lapse and no further deduc- 
tion shall be made thereon unless such rein- 
statement or reemployment occurs within 
90 days after such resignation or dismissal. 

“(f) For purposes of this section, the term 
‘wages’ means— 

“(1) wages, salary, commissions, or other 
remuneration for services performed by an 
employee for his employer, including any 
such remuneration measured partly or wholly 
by percentages or share of profits, or by other 
sums based upon work done or results pro- 
duced, whether or not the employee is given 
a drawing account, and 

“(2) any drawing account made available 
to an employee by his employer. 


Such term does not include any amount paid 
or payable to an employee who is not a resi- 
dent of the District of Columbia as remu- 
neration for services performed within the 
District of Columbia, if the period for which 
the employee is engaged by the employer to 
perform such services within the District of 
Columbia is less than 15 consecutive days 
duration; and any such amount shall be sub- 
ject to attachment without regard to this 
section. 

“(g) The percent limitations prescribed 
by subsection (a) of this section shall not 
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apply in the case of execution upon a judg- 
ment, order, or decree of any court of the 
District of Columbia for the payment of any 
sum for the support or maintenance of a 
person’s wife, or former wife, or children, 
and any such execution, judgment, order, 
or decree shall, in the discretion of the court, 
have priority over any other execution which 
is subject to the provisions of this section. 

“(h) No attachment issued by the muni- 
cipal court for the District of Columbia 
upon a judgment of such court duly dock- 
eted in the United States District Court for 
the District of Columbia, and levied within 
6 years from the date of such judgment 
upon the wages due or to become due to 
the judgment debtor from the employer- 
garnishee, shall lapse or become invalid 
prior to complete satisfaction solely by rea- 
son of the expiration of the period of limita- 
tion set forth in section 4 (c) of the act 
of April 1, 1942 (56 Stat. 193; D. C. Code 
11-755) .” 

Sec. 2. Subsection (b) of section 1089 of 
the act entitled “An act to estabilsh a code 
of law for the District of Columbia”, ap- 
proved March 3, 1901, as amended (D. C. 
Code 15-304), is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following: “This subsection 
shall not apply with respect to an attach- 
ment upon wages to which section 1104A 
of this act applies.” 

Sec. 3. Section 1098 of such act, as amended 
(D. C. Code 15-312), is amended by striking 
out “If” and inserting in lieu thereof Sub- 
ject to the provisions of section 1104A of 
this act, if.” 

Sec. 4. Section 1107 of such act, as 
amended (D. C. Code 15-403), is amended— 

(a) by striking out “earnings, salary” each 
place it appears in subsection (a) and (b) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “earnings (other 
than wages, as defined in section 1104A)"; 
and 

(b) by striking out “salaries,” in the pro- 
viso in subsection (a). 

Sec. 5. (a) Section 456 of such act, as 
amended (D. C. Code 16-312), is amended 
by adding at the end thereof a new subsec- 
tion as follows: 

“(c) In any case in which the cause of 
action arises in the District of Columbia or 
in which judgment is sought in the District 
of Columbia on a judgment secured out- 
side of the District of Columbia, an attach- 
ment which is issued under section 445 of 
this act solely on the ground that the de- 
fendant is not a resident of the District, and 
which is levied upon the wages (as defined 
in section 1104A (f)) due or to become due 
to the defendant from his employer, shall 
be subject to the provisions of section 1104A 
of this act, except that the employer- 
garnishee shall pay ever the wages withheld 
pursuant to such section only pursuant to 
the order of the court which has jurisdic- 
tion of the case. In applying the provisions 
of such section to any such attachment, 
the term judgment debtor’ as used in such 
section shall be considered to refer to the 
defendant in the case in which such attach- 
ment is issued; and the term ‘judgment 
creditor’ shall be considered to refer to the 
plaintiff in such case.” 

(b) Subsection (b) of such section 456 
is amended by striking out “wages” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “earnings.” 

Sec. 6. The amendments made by this 
act shall apply only with respect to attach- 
ments upon wages (as defined in section 
1104A (f) of this act) which are issued on 
or after 60 days from the date of the enact- 
ment of this act. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the pur- 
pose of this bill is to completely put into 
effect within the District of Columbia a 
garnishment statute which will be work- 
able, and not only fair to creditors, but 
equitable to debtors and employers. The 
passage of this bill will also be beneficial 
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to the local courts in that it will reduce 
the workload that the courts presently 
endure as a result of the existing gar- 
nishment procedure. 

The bill provides a 10 percent continu- 
ing lien and levy on wages, payable 
monthly by the employer to the creditor 
until the judgment is satisfied except 
that $50 of each employee’s paycheck 
(per week) is exempt from garnishment 
and that all of an employee’s gross wages 
over $500 per month are subject to an 
added 50 percent lien to be paid over as 
above. Only 1 attachment will be sat- 
isfied at 1 time, and any other attach- 
ments will take precedence in the order 
in which they were chronologically given 
to the United States marshal. 

The bill puts certain responsibilities on 
all parties involved in a garnishment ac- 
tion and would, in the event the attach- 
ment is against a nonresident, treat such 
nonresident in the same manner as a res- 
ident upon proper adjudication by a local 
court of competent jurisdiction. 

Mr. President, the report is unanimous. 
The bill is recommended by the District 
of Columbia officials. 

There is a committee amendment, 
which has been stated and I ask to have 
action taken on it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


MISBRANDING AND FALSE ADVER- 
TISING OF TEXTILE FIBER PROD- 
UCTS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 469) to protect pro- 
ducers and consumers against misbrand- 
ing and false advertising of the fiber 
content of textile fiber products, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, tex- 
tile fiber labeling has been the subject 
of much attention by Congress for some 
time. At the time of the passage of the 
Wool Labeling Act, which was an act 
for the protection of consumers, a sug- 
gestion was made that Congress should 
go further and require the labeling, for 
consumer protection, of all textile fibers. 
At that time it was deemed not advisable 
to do so. 

The Wool Labeling Act has now been 
in effect for a number of years and has 
been very successful. The Federal Trade 
Commission tells us that it gives the 
public useful knowledge concerning all 
types of wool products. 

In the House of Representatives, Rep- 
resentative SmirH of Mississippi, and 
other Representatives, after having ob- 
served the experience with the Wool La- 
beling Act, introduced a bill for the la- 
beling of other fibers. Lengthy hearings 
were held on that bill. 

The bill came to the Senate early in 
this session. At that time I told the 
proponents of the bill that I would be 
glad to hold hearings on the matter. 
That was done. They were lengthy 
hearings. All segments of the textile in- 
dustry testified. I think that in 3 or 4 
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days, 70 or 80 witnesses were heard. I 
believe everyone agreed to the funda- 
mental objectives of the bill, namely, 
that there should be consumer protec- 
tion in the matter of the purchasing of 
textile fibers. 

However, some amendment to the pro- 
posal was needed. Everyone wanted to 
“get out from under.” Some of the re- 
quests were justifiable. In this day and 
age cotton and other natural fibers are 
in competition with synthetic fibers, so 
it was necessary to provide suitable la- 
beling for all fibers. 

One witness who came before the com- 
mittee held up two cotton dresses. Both 
had been washed. One of them proved 
to be all right. But no self-respecting 
woman would have wanted to be caught 
dead in the other. That gives some in- 
sight into the problem which we faced. 

The manufacturers of the synthetics 
such as nylon and dacron, asked for 
special consideration. They had no ob- 
jection to the purpose of the bill at all, 
but they were concerned about what 
might happen in the development of new 
fibers. 

Then there was a question about how 
to label material which was made of 40 
percent cotton and 60 percent dacron, 
or some other synthetic material. Some 
persons might have thought it was a 
good fiber, but when it came out of the 
laboratory it might be found that the 
percentage relationship was not quite 
exact. 

There was much discussion about the 
bill and the amendment. The manu- 
facturers of carpet undercovering 
wanted an exemption, because they said 
it did not make any difference what was 
put under a carpet so long as it wore 
well. They said there was no need to 
label that material. 

The manufacturers of furniture cover- 
ing material testified that the average 
housewife who buys furniture is not con- 
cerned with the material in the cover- 
ing; she is more concerned with the 
quality of the frame; if the color of the 
cloth is lasting and wears well, it is a 
satisfactory material; that it is not what 
the material is made of which concerns 
her. The point was that an expensive 
brocade or silk would not be so valuable 
to a housewife who was purchasing fur- 
niture as material which was cheaper, 
would hold its color, and would wear 
well. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. Does the bill, in general, 
apply to textile products, such as cotton 
and synthetics, regulations similar to 
those contained in the Wool Labeling 
Act? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes, it does. The 
Wool Labeling Act, as I have pointed out, 
has been very successful in its operation. 
I do not think any Members of Con- 
gress would suggest repealing or mak- 
ing a basic change in the Wool Labeling 
Act. 

Mr. GORE. Was it not the Wool Lab- 
eling Act, as administered by the Federal 
Trade Commission, which got the re- 
nowned Mr. Goldfine into some diffi- 
culty? 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. I am not familiar 
with that. 

Mr. GORE. At least, according to the 
newspaper reports. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes, according to 
the newspaper reports. But he was not a 
witness at our hearings; I suppose he was 
busy somewhere else at the time. : 

Mr. GORE. The bill requires proper 
labeling as a protection for the consum- 
ing public, does it not? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is its general 
objective, yes. 

Mr. GORE. The bill gives enforce- 
ment power and investigatory power to 
the Federal Trade Commission, the 
same as does the Wool Act, does it not? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct. 

Mr. GORE. It follows, in general, the 
fair labeling provisions of the Wool 
Labeling Act, does it not? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is correct. 

Then the Senator from Washington, 
the Senator from Wisconsin, and Sen- 
ators from some of the other States, 
where there reside many persons who 
raise fur-bearing animals, wanted some 
change made in the act to protect that 
industry. Advertisements were shown 
to us which used the genetic name of an 
animal, and it was desired to protect 
the buyer in that respect. Even the 
drug manufacturers showed up. They 
wanted to know whether it would be 
necessary to label bandages by showing 
the content of cotton and other fabrics 
in them. 

I think we have taken care of the 
legitimate exemptions for products 
which need not be labeled. The general 
purpose of the bill is good. Both the 
Senate and House committees held 
lengthy hearings on the bill. The bill 
covers a wide and complex field, and 
if there is something which has not been 
taken care of, surely Congress will be 
ready to make further examination, in 
the light of experience with the bill and 
of suggestions which may be made by 
the public. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. First, I think this is, 
in general, an excellent bill. The Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce deserves great credit for having 
it reported to the Senate. The consumer 
is entitled to know the quality and con- 
tents of what he is purchasing. 

However, I believe that one part of the 
bill deserves some attention; I refer to 
section 4 (b), paragraph 4, on page 8. 
As I understand it, it provides: 

4. If it is an imported textile fiber product 


the name of the country where processed or 
manufactured. 


Do I correctly understand this provi- 
sion to mean that if it is a piece of cotton 
goods made in Japan, it will have to be 
marked so as to show that the goods were 
fabricated in Japan? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. No. The commit- 
tee received much testimony on that 
point. The State Department objected 
to that. In the case of a shirt, for which 
the goods themselves were made in 
Japan, it would not be required to mark 
the shirt “Made in Japan.” 
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On the other hand, a box made in 
Japan, and shipped into the United 
States, would have to be stamped “Made 
in Japan,“ but that would not be true of 
an individual garment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Suppose a bolt of 
cloth were made in Japan, and suppose 
some article were made from that bolt of 
cloth. Would a label “Made in Japan” 
have to be affixed to the bolt? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. No. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is the Senator from 
Washington sure of that? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. To what page is 
the Senator from Illinois referring? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Page 7, where we find 
the following: 

(b) Except as otherwise provided in this 
act, a textile fiber product shall be mis- 
branded if a stamp, tag, label, or other means 
of identification, or substitute therefor au- 
thorized by section 5, is not on or affixed 
to the product showing in words and figures 
plainly legible, the following: 


Thereafter, on pages 7 and 8, we find 
a list of requirements. The fourth re- 
quirement—on page 8—is as follows: 

4. If it is an imported textile fiber prod- 
uct the name of the country where proc- 
essed or manufactured. 


That would seem to indicate that Ger- 
man or Japanese or other imported 
manufactured textiles would have to be 
clearly branded. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. No, they would 
not have to be. They would have to be 
branded only when they came in—in 
other words, not in the case of a bolt 
of goods; such information would not 
have to be stamped on the bolt. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. But would not a tag 
have to be attached to the article at 
that time? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. No. We tried to 
make that clear in the report. The 
purpose is merely to show the general 
source or origin—in other words, to 
state where they were made. But in 
the case of articles imported in bulk, the 
customs regulations provide for that, 
anyway. 

Let me state, as chairman of the com- 
mittee—and I state this for the benefit 
of the Federal Trade Commission—that 
it is not intended by this language to 
have the Federal Trade Commission re- 
quire, in the case of a bolt of goods or 
textiles imported from Japan, that every 
item be stamped or labeled Made in 
Japan.” 

Mr. DOUGLAS. But the statement 
of intent by the chairman of the com- 
mittee seems—on a superficial reading— 
to be contrary to the purpose of the bill 
which we are asked to pass. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. No, because here 
we are saying: 

If it is an imported textile fiber product 


the name of the country where processed 
or manufactured. 


We are discussing how far to break 
down that requirement. We intend only 
that if a big crate containing bolts of 
goods is imported, the crate be stamped 
on the outside Made in Japan.” 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the same inter- 
pretation apply to the other require- 
ments, as set forth in the subparagraphs 
of this section? If so, there will not be 
much consumer protection. 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. No, it does not, 
because in other cases it is required that 
a stamp or label be affixed to the ar- 
ticles to be displayed in the retail stores. 
The manufacturer must do that—on the 
invoice, and in other places. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is there any specific 
exemption regarding affixing retail 
stamps or labels in the case of textile 
products which are imported? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. No; there is no 
specific exemption, except that the prod- 
ucts which are imported are largely 
made up in the United States. In other 
words, most of the textiles which come 
from Japan and are imported into the 
United States are imported in the orm 
of bolts of goods, and in the United 
States are made up into shirts, for in- 
stance. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Suppose a shirt were 
imported from Japan. Would a label 
have to be placed on it? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. No, not when the 
shirt was made up in the United States. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. But suppose the shirt 
were made in Japan and were imported 
from Japan. Would a label “Made in 
Japan” have to be attached to the shirt? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I would not think 
so, if the shirts were imported in bulk. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. This is an extremely 
important point. As all of us know, in 
many sections of the country there is a 
good deal of prejudice against the use of 
foreign goods. That sentiment could 
lend itself very readily to a boycott of 
foreign goods, if retail labeling were 
required. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. There would not be 
any retail labeling. 

My understanding of this matter is as 
follows: If a product made in a foreign 
country is imported, for sale, it must be 
stamped—under the requirements of 
customs law—“Made in Czechoslovakia” 
or “Made in England” or “Made in 
France,” as the case may be. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. On the crate? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes, and sometimes 
on the base—for instance, in the case of 
figurines. 

But all that is required by this meas- 
ure—and the same is required by cus- 
toms—is that the crate of bolts of fiber 
or cloth which is imported from Japan 
be stamped “Made in Japan.” Then the 
cloth is sent to one of our mills, and is 
made into shirts. The requirement is 
that then there be attached to each chirt 
a tag which states that the shirt contains 
a certain percentage of cotton. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. But there is no re- 
quirement that the tag state that the 
cotton in the shirt was fabricated in 
Japan? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. No; the words 
“fabricated in Japan” would not have to 
be on the tag. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Washington yield 
to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Lausch in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Washington yield to the Senator 
from Arizona? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I have asked the 
Senator from Washington to yield to me, 
because I believe I may be able to clarify 
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the question which is in the mind of the 
Senator from Illinois. 

I have had some experience in the 
field of importing fabrics and other 
articles manufactured in foreign coun- 
tries. Very few foreign countries re- 
quire by law, as we do, that the manu- 
facturer and the retailer observe the 
labeling requirements upon which we 
insist. For instance, if one of us were 
to purchase neckties in Italy, we know 
the neckties are made, very generally, of 
silk, although we know they have some 
cotton content, and possibly some acetate 
fiber content. But since those countries 
do not have such laws, I do not see how 
the United States could require them to 
label the goods as completely as we re- 
quire in the case of products of the 
United States. 

I believe that will be to our advantage. 
I know that many of my customers ask 
about the fiber content of goods pur- 
chased overseas; and I am unable to 
answer their question, except to say, 
“It is silk,” or “cotton” or “acetate.” 

So it would be an impossibility for the 
United States to dictate to the other 
countries how they shall handle the 
labeling. 

I believe that will answer the question 
which has been asked. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Les. 

Furthermore, I think the Senator from 
Arizona—based upon his vast business 
experience—would say that the real 
problem exists in the case of textiles im- 
ported, and subsequently manufactured 
in the United States. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I understand the 
point the Senator from Illinois has in 
mind, because today many shirts are 
made in Japan or Puerto Rico, and then 
are imported into the United States. 
More and more inexpensive men's and 
women’s sportswear is being manufac- 
tured in Japan, Puerto Rico, Italy, or 
France, and is being imported; and the 
manufacturers do not have to attach 
labels, nor will they attach labels, which 
will show the fiber content. 

Under those circumstances, all that the 
retailer can say is, “It is silk,“ whereas 
in the case of such articles manufactured 
in the United States, the exact fiber con- 
tent must be shown on the label. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Furthermore, it 
would be difficult to determine the con- 
tents, except by having the goods 
analyzed by a laboratory. 

Mr. JORDAN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Washington yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BIBLE 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Washington yield to the Senator from 
North Carolina? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. JORDAN. It seems to me that is 
exactly what the United States manu- 
facturers are being asked to do—and it 
is something that the importers are not 
being asked to do. The bill provides 
that American manufacturers shall 
place such a label on every pair of socks, 
every shirt, every blouse, every sports 
jacket; every textile product that is dis- 
played on the counters, for sale. 

But the Senator has said that such an 
article—for instance, a shirt—can be 
imported from Japan, Germany, or else- 
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where, under a low tariff, and after hav- 
ing been manufactured in a plant where 
the workers have been paid low wages— 
and then can flood our markets, and 
that there will not be a requirement 
that the customers be told what it is, 
except that it is a shirt. 

On the other hand, the American 
manufacturer would be required to at- 
tach a label which would give all the 
information to which Senators have re- 
ferred—and that would be done at tre- 
mendous expense—which is not what 
the bill is intended to do. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I appreciate what 
the Senator from North Carolina has 


said. I hope he does not say I am doing 
what he questions. I want my position 
clear. 


Mr. JORDAN. Icertainly am not. I 
want to be fair to the American manu- 
facturer. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Many persons are 
opposed to the bill, which is very com- 
plex. The Federal Trade Commission 
will have to make a lot of rules, and per- 
haps change many of its rules. Repre- 
sentatives of the Dan River Mills came 
before the committee. They sell to 
country stores, in bulk, all kinds of goods 
of different texture and color, for ex- 
ample, calico goods. The material is 
sold in one large bundle. The repre- 
sentatives of the company said obviously 
they could not check each piece of mate- 
rial and put a label on it. So the testi- 
mony indicated that in such a case it 
would be well merely to have the bulk 
itself labeled “assorted cotton goods.” 

Mr. JORDAN. The trouble about 
that is that a woman does not go into 
a country store to buy a bale of cloth. 
She buys a piece of cloth for a dress. 
I know the head of the Dan River Mills 
very well, and that what he was talking 
about was that a piece of cloth does not 
always come out the same length. 
There may be 3 or 4 or 6 or 7 yards left 
over. That material goes into what 
they call mill ends, or remnants, which 
are sold for whatever can be obtained. 
Under the bill, the mill would have to 
label every piece. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. No. 

Mr. JORDAN. I think he would. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. No, he would not. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Let me finish my 
general statement. Then I shall yield 
the floor. 

As I have stated, this is a complex 
piece of legislation, involving all kinds of 
problems. We left some discretion in 
the Federal Trade Commission. I am 
sure the Commission will have to make 
some rules, and revise others, and revise 
in the light of experience. There prob- 
ably were many problems involved that 
could not be solved by writing provisions 
in the bill. 

Again I say the overall objective is 
one of considerable benefit to the con- 
sumer. We tried to follow as nearly as 
possible the Wool Labeling Act. I see 
the able Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
PASTORE] is on his feet. Because of the 
problems involved in the textile indus- 
try, a resolution was adopted expressing 
the hope that a study—not an investi- 
gation—could be made of the whole prob- 
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lem of textile manufacture, including the 
shifting of the industry out of New Eng- 
land States, problems of imports, and the 
inability last year to get the type of cot- 
ton the manufacturers wanted. 

Our committee is now undertaking 
that study, under the able chairmanship 
of the distinguished Senator from 
Rhode Island, which would involve many 
of the problems raised in connection with 
the bill. 

I have no feeling one way or the other 
about it, but it is my personal opinion 
that the whole matter, and the problems 
involved therein, should be studied. I 
think the bill is a good bill. If it is 
amended too much, I suppose the effect 
will be to kill it. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. 

Mr. PASTORE. I certainly, by na- 
ture and background, would not be op- 
posed to anything which is in the inter- 
est of protecting the consuming public. 
I think my record in the Senate and in 
public life indicates that pretty well. 

If the ultimate and sole purpose of 
this proposed legislation is to protect 
the consuming public, which in turn 
will result in a little added cost, perhaps 
the advantage which will result from 
the legislation will outweigh the little 
added cost. 

I think it is fair for me to say—and 
I think the members of my subcommit- 
tee will bear me out—that when we held 
hearings on July 8, 9, and 10, and rep- 
resentatives of the textile industry ap- 
peared before the committee, the disap- 
proval of this proposed legislation was 
quite universal. They all felt we were 
getting into something that would not be 
properly understood. The bill was far 
reaching. It involved the question of 
imports, and exports as well. The ques- 
tion was raised as to how far we should 
go in the matter of labeling as it af- 
fected an already declining textile in- 
dustry. 

My position in this matter is precisely 
this, with the indulgence and forebear- 
ance of the distinguished chairman of 
our committee: The merits of the bill 
should be thoroughly investigated. 
There are merits in it. The purpose is 
to protect the public against deception, 
and we ought to do that. If it resulted 
in raising the cost of a shirt by 1 penny 
I think it would be wise to spend 1 more 
penny for a shirt, rather than pay 1 
cent less and have a shirt which could 
not be worn after the first washing. 

In view of the fact that a panoramic 
investigation has been ordered, I think 
it would be best to refer this matter to 
the committee with the admonition and 
direction that it learn a little more 
about the ramifications and implications 
involved, and come back with a sound 
answer. 

I know the cotton growers want to sell 
more cotton, but I think it should be 
realized that the cotton manufacturer 
has to process the cotton which will ul- 
timately go to the wearer of the clothing 
manufactured from the cotton. If we 
are going to do somethhing to injure the 
textile industry, I do not know how the 
cotton producer can say it will help him, 
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Regardless of the views of the cotton 
producers and mill operators, if the pro- 
posal is for the public interest, and is 
necessary, by all means we should pass 
the bill. However, there are many im- 
plications involved in the bill. I have 
been presented with two amendments on 
behalf of the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia. I understand there are a half 
dozen amendments ready to be offered. 
That goes to prove how complicated and 
complex this whole subject is. 

I say it is the better part of wisdom, 
especially in the twilight of this session, 
to refer the bill to committee. When a 
report is made, the committee can have 
a comprehensive report, and if what is 
here proposed should be done, the com- 
mittee will so report. If we are going to 
kill the goose that lays the golden egg, 
then we may be killing the egg, too. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

Mr. PASTORE. I do not have the 
floor. The Senator from Washington 
has the floor. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I wish to make a 
few more statements. Then I shall take 
my seat. 

The Senator from Michigan has in- 
dividual views to present on the matter. 
I know he will make them known. 

It will be found from the committee 
report that practically every department 
in Government sent a letter to the com- 
mittee. I think the committee received 
more replies from the departments on 
this bill than on any other. 

I, myself, personally would vote for 
the bill. I think it is a good bill. I 
think we have made about as many 
changes as seem to be necessary at the 
time. 

The hearings comprise something over 
300 pages of testimony, to which Sen- 
ators have access. Sixty or seventy wit- 
nesses were heard. Most of them merely 
asked for an exemption from the pro- 
visions of the bill. In most cases where 
they were exempt, there was good reason 
for it. Representatives of thread manu- 
facturers which are located in the State 
of the Senator from North Carolina—— 

Mr. JORDAN. It is all made down 
there. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. On good brand- 
name men’s socks, for example, one will 
always find labels at the heel reading 
“Half cotton” or “Half wool” or “Half 
nylon,” or something like that. 

We made all the amendments we 
thought were justifiable. We covered 
every phase of the problem. I am sure 
this is complex enough so that there will 
have to be a great many regulations. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I am willing to 
yield the floor. 

Mr. GORE. I should like to ask the 
Senator a question. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. I notice that accom- 
panying the committee report there are 
only the individual views of the junior 
Senator from Michigan. Does that in- 
dicate that the committee action was 
unanimous, except for one Senator? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. No. There was no 
formal vote in the committee. The ma- 
jority voted to report the bill. The 
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Senator from Michigan had some indi- 
vidual views. The report was left open 
for other Senators. We held the report 
for several days so that everyone could 
have a say. Apparently the Senator 
from Michigan was the only Senator 
to express his views. 

Mr. GORE. But the committee did 
act, after hearing a sufficient number 
of witnesses to make a record of 300 
pages of testimony. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator is 
correct. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I am glad to yield 
for a question. 

Mr. JAVITS. I invite the attention 
of the Senator to page 7, lines 16 and 
17 of the bill: 
the use of a nondeceptive trademark in con- 
Junction with a designated generic name: 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. 

Mr. JAVITS. I should like to ask a 
question. Does that language mean if 
one designates a part of the contents 
as being, let us say, dacron, one would 
have to describe it by some generic 
chemical name as well? Exactly what 
does the language mean? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. To what page 
does the Senator refer? 

Mr. JAVITS. To page 7, lines 16 and 
17. The reference is to the fact that a 
textile fiber shall be described by its 
generic name. It is stated that one can 
use a nondeceptive trademark in con- 
junction with a designated generic name. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That language 
will mean whatever the Federal Trade 
Commission will say it means. The Fed- 
eral Trade Commission now has regula- 
tions under its general authority with 
regard to false advertising or misleading 
advertising. There is a long list now. 
The language will mean whatever the 
Federal Trade Commission will deter- 
mine. 

Mr. JAVITS. I should like to ask the 
Senator another question. I have had 
tremendous objection to the bill ex- 
pressed by all the small manufacturers 
in New York. I should like to ask the 
Senator why it was not thought best to 
leave the entire question of regulation to 
the Federal Trade Commission, to give 
the Commission the authority, instead of 
writing specifics in a law, which is bound 
to get us into difficulty. I am all for the 
consumer. I have showed that by 100 
votes, at least. This language worries 
me, and I think the manufacturers have 
a point. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The small manu- 
facturers from New York testified. Some 
of the manufacturers, particularly those 
in the garment industry, had objection. 

Mr. JAVITS. That is correct. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Those manufac- 
turers have an association. 

Mr. JAVITS. They sell popular-priced 
dresses. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. Those manu- 
facturers testified. The committee felt 
there would not be a particular hard- 
ship, because in most cases the manu- 
facturers who are good, reliable manu- 
facturers follow this procedure anyway. 
There would not be a particular hard- 
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ship. I think the objection expressed the 
most was the bother and fuss of the 
matter. It was not an objection about 
the goods being something they were 
not, but the objection was that the proc- 
ess would be a bother. Pretty nearly all 
of this matter will be left up to the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. We did have 
that problem. 

If the Senator will look at the report, 
he will find on page 7 we expressed the 
belief that we thought we should protect 
the fur people against use of a generic 
name of a fur-bearing animal. That was 
made specific. 

Much of the regulation will be in the 
body of regulations by the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

Mr. JAVITS. I will say to the Sen- 
ator from Washington that what the 
dress people say is that one does not 
tell a person anything by giving this 
kind of label, when one considers a 5 per- 
cent provision. If one says “color fast” 
or “nonshrinkable,” or uses some broad 
classification like 50 percent wool and 
50 percent cotton, one is stating some- 
thing of value. However, if one gives the 
generic name for every part of the con- 
tent over 5 percent, the manufacturers 
do not think it will do anything but con- 
fuse the consumers. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. There was testi- 
mony to the effect that what the Sena- 
tor says is what the manufacturers 
thought. As I pointed out earlier, there 
are many new products which are com- 
ing on the market today, manmade 
fibers with new and different names. I 
suppose some perfectly naive shopper, 
such as the Members of the Senate, 
clotheswise, might find that the word 
“dacron” meant something to them be- 
cause we have heard that name so long. 
We might want to buy a lightweight suit. 
Dacron may not mean what people be- 
lieve it means. Perhaps some other 
name will show up for a better material, 
but we might buy it because we were 
familiar with the term. A man is a 
notoriously poor shopper, anyway. A 
man probably would not look at the 
label. 

Mr. JAVITS. Sometimes we break 
the consumer’s back by trying to pro- 
tect him too much. That was the argu- 
ment which was made, 

Mr. MAGNUSON. There will be 
some little expense involved, but most 
manufacturers put labels on the gar- 
ments anyway. All the good manufac- 
turers of textiles in this country, whether 
of men’s clothing, women’s clothing, 
covering, or whatever else it is, do that. 
The manufacturers are proud to put on 
a statement as to content of the ma- 
terial. The manufacturers think that 
makes the goods more salable. Those 
who do not label things are those who 
protest and say it would cost them a 
little more. I do not think the cost is 
going to be too great. We had some 
testimony to the effect that the cost 
would be a fraction of 1 percent for what 
would have to be done. 

Mr. JAVITS. Including the defense 
of actions by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Of course, we have 
to rely upon the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion to use good judgment. The Federal 
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Trade Commission has not always done 
so. We have had to jump on the Com- 
mission, or to repeal a law, or to suggest 
a change, at times. I believe the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission will proceed very 
slowly with this matter. I think if any 
manufacturer could show that such a 
label was not really necessary, that it 
did aot mean much to the housewife to 
know exactly what was in the material, 
as to the fiber content of the textile, the 
Federal Trade Commission would say, 
„All right.” 

Mr. JAVITS. The chairman of the 
committee must know that the Federal 
Trade Commission cannot do that. The 
bill has the Federal Trade Commission 
tied down with respect to 5 percent or 
more of the content, and the label must 
be put on, exactly in the manner the bill 
states. There is no discretion. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. If the Senator 
from New York will look at page 19 of 
the bill 

Mr. JAVITS. I am glad to. 

Mr. MAGNUSON, In line 14, subsec- 
tion (b), we specifically insert this 
language: 

The Commission may exclude from the 
provisions of this act other textile fiber prod- 
ucts (1) which have an insignificant or in- 
consequential textile fiber content, or (2) 
with respect to which the disclosure of tex- 
tile fiber content is not necessary for the 
protection of the ultimate consumer. 


Mr. JAVITS. Knowing the Federal 
Trade Commission as I do, I do not think 
it will do so. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Federal Trade 
Commission can do practically what it 
wants to. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator yield; and, if so, to whom? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I think the best 
evidence in this regard is an editorial 
column from the Women’s Wear Daily, 
written by the highly respected and long- 
time columnist, Dorothy L. Wallis, un- 
der date of May 27, 1958. Dorothy Wal- 
lis is not an idle dreamer or a “do- 
gooder,“ but a lady who writes for what 
is probably the most respected trade 
magazine in the business. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, may 
we have order so that the Senator can 
be heard? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 

ao Senator from Oklahoma may pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The title of the 
editorial is What's in It?” and it reads: 

May a consumer have an opinion? Amid 
current hullabaloo on the subject of com- 
pulsory fabric fiber labeling, has it not oc- 
curred to some of the disputants that in 
many cases the consumer wants to know? 

The pros and the cons battle, scourging 
each other with selfish interests, high- 
powered promotion, protection of the cus- 
tomer, and other robust terms. The tex- 
tile industry is not misrepresenting its prod- 
ucts,” insists a spokesman in a lately pub- 
lished letter to the New York Times. Hard- 
ship, high costs, hitting an industry when 
it’s down are all bandied about freely. We 
tell the consumer what she needs to know,” 
insists one faction. “She’s more interested 
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in durability, shrinkage, colorfastness, and 
service.” 


The columnist then says, after quoting 
these charges: 

Well, here’s one consumer who wants to 
know all that, and still wants to know what 
fibers go into the materials she buys. Im 
no textile technician, but I'd like respect 
for the small knowledge I have, when it 
comes to materials with which I've had, or 
am going to have, experience. 

I'm able to learn what specific fur I'm 
buying. And incidentally, from what coun- 
try in the world it comes, another contro- 
versial aspect of the textile labeling bill, as 
it’s being juggled about in House and Sen- 
ate. Perhaps the bill is, as argued by some 
antagonists, a propaganda effort on the part 
of cotton growers. Certainly parts of the 
fur industry fought their bill before it 
finally became law. Presumably, nobody’s 
yet gone out of the fur business simply by 
reason of having to identify his goods. The 
same situation may well continue in the 
textile fields. And here’s one consumer who 
will be happier and more satisfied—if any- 
body in textiles cares. 


This lady certainly knows the textile 
industry, forward and backward. She is 
writing in the trade magazine of that 
industry. She feels that the bill would 
protect the consumer. The bill is per- 
fectly workable. It would work like the 
Fur Labeling Act and the Wool Labeling 
Act. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 


Senator yield? 
Mr. MONRONEY. I vield. 
Mr. JAVITS. I believe the Senator 


read that article in response to my ex- 
pression. I happen to come from that 
particular town. 

I do not believe that anyone would 
disagree with the lady—not the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. PASTORE], if I 
may be so bold as to speak for him, or 
myself, or any other Senator. The thing 
that worries us is the question whether 
the bill is written with sufficient partic- 
ularity or whether it is written in generic 
terms which would favor widely adver- 
tised fibers, so as to cause the bill to 
operate against the best interests of the 
consumer. 

I am delighted to see such a bill. Iam 
worried lest it may fall down because of 
the great desire for particularity, so as 
to hamper its effectiveness with the con- 
sumer. I think that was the argument of 
the Senator from Rhode Island. I do not 
express opposition to the bill. I am 
merely seeking information. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The same industry 
confusion existed when the wool labeling 
bill was under consideration. Everyone 
who challenged it said that it could not 
possibly work. Yet it has worked very 
smoothly and practically, and the con- 
sumer has been insured against fraudu- 
lent labeling, whether the fiber involved 
be animal fiber or vegetable fiber, or 
whether it be natural or artificial fiber. 

Perhaps the bill is not perfect. Most 
of the work will be done under the broad 
general specifications in the bill. The 
committee has worked hard to pick out 
all the bugs possible, so as to make the 
bill as nearly foolproof as it could. 

The distinguished Senator from North 
Carolina raised a question with respect 
to bags of remnants. That subject was 
considered specifically before our com- 
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mittee. All a manufacturer has to do 
with respect to the grab-bag of rem- 
nants is to state the percentage, by 
weight, of the various fibers in the en- 
tire bag of remnants. 

The manufacturers were told that by 
the committee; yet, they come forward 
with the old objection. They say the bill 
will not work. They ask, “What are we 
going to do about mill ends?” That 
subject was taken care of in the com- 
mittee, and they know it. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk an amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
is an amendment already pending. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, does 
the Senator from Wisconsin yield the 
floor? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield the floor. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, we 
may as well dispose of this question. 
The Senator from Wisconsin has an 
amendment in which I am happy to join. 
I should like to accept it. It involves a 
change in the wording so as to accom- 
plish more completely what the bill does, 
in part. Itis thought that that amend- 
ment might make the situation clearer, 
by forbidding the use of the generic term 
in advertising, when it relates to natural 
fur, such as mink, or whatever other fur 
might be involved. That is all the 
amendment does. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. Does the Senator say that 
the amendment would forbid the use of 
the generic term? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, on 
page 10, line 20, the amendment would 
delete 6 words, namely, “or any term 
identified with furs.” In other words, it 
would confine the provision to fur, 
rather than apply the broader term. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, is 
there another amendment pending? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
is another amendment pending. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
shall offer my amendment later. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I do 
not have an amendment to offer. I 
merely wish to address the Senate quite 
briefly on the broad outlines and the 
merits of the bill. 

The practical effect of this measure 
would be, undoubtedly, in my opinion, to 
afford a needed protection to the con- 
sumer. The bill is not a restriction of 
any kind on any form of fabric, whether 
synthetic or otherwise. It goes to the 
very heart of the consumer’s problem, 
in this technical age, of knowing exactly 
what he is buying in the field of textiles. 
Today that is impossible at any store 
counter in any store anywhere in the 
United States, so far as this kind of tex- 
tiles is concerned. 

The same situation does not prevail 
as to wool. There is a Wool Labeling 
Act, which operates to the benefit of the 
general public, without imposing any 
great burden upon the textile manu- 
facturers. This bill is bottomed on the 
identical principle, of trying to protect 
the consumer. Naturally, when we do 
that, we encounter some technical prob- 
lems, some complications, and some 
burdens of some kind along the way. 
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Mr. President, will the 


Mr. BUTLER. 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield briefly. 

Mr. BUTLER. Does not the Senator 
believe that reused stuffing should be 
clearly marked, under the terms of the 
bill? 

Mr. STENNIS. I believe so. 

Mr. BUTLER. I have an amendment 
to that effect. 

Mr. STENNIS. That is one of the 
points involved in the bill, as I under- 
stand. 

If I may continue my general discus- 
sion, I wish to emphasize that the bill in 
no way attacks any other kind of tex- 
tiles, synthetic or otherwise. Both kinds 
are manufactured in Mississippi—both 
synthetic textiles and cotton textiles. 
The effect of the bill is merely to bring 
everything out in the open, and let each 
kind of textile carry its own freight and 
its own passport, which can be read by 
anyone. 

We are talking about a practical mat- 
ter. I have just pulled the label off a 
suit of clothes which I bought the other 
day, manufactured by Haspel, of New 
Orleans. It is made from one of the 
better wash-and-wear fabrics. Even 
before the advent of wash-and-wear 
fabrics, this concern manufactured a 
better grade men’s summer clothes. 

These fabrics are made in New Or- 
leans; and some of the better factories of 
this company are in Mississippi. The 
label reads “dacron-cotton.” The man- 
ufacturer is a high class concern. It 
places upon the label the fabric content. 
It does not show what percentage of each 
fabric is in the textile. However, it 
would not place much of a burden on the 
manufacturer to say how much dacron 
and how much cotton are in the fabric, 
by percentage. 

The other day I picked up an adver- 
tisement by Lewis & Thomas Saltz, 
one of the leading men’s stores in Wash- 
ington. The advertisement reads ‘50 
percent dacron and 50 percent fine 
combed cotton.” The bill would require 
something to be done that is already 
being done by a large segment of the 
trade. 

There is a certain element of fairness 
to cotton and cotton textiles involved, 
because under the present scheme of 
things, I have no doubt in my mind that 
cotton is suffering greatly because of a 
situation in which no labeling is re- 
quired. 

The bill would bring the situation out 
into the open. It would afford protec- 
tion to everyone against unfair compe- 
tition. I am in favor of lightening the 
burden of anyone as much as possible, in 
line with fair trade, fair practice, and 
fair competition. The bill would bring 
everything out into the open, and re- 
quire only such regulation as is neces- 
sary to label the goods in an honest 
market, for a purchaser who is not an 
expert in the field. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. Is it not fair to assume 
that most women in the country who 
shop are aware of the relative merits of 
cotton, rayon, dacron, and so forth, but 
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that, unless there is some requirement 
for labeling—indeed, unless there is 
some accurate labeling of a garment or a 
material—the housewife is without a 
means of determining the percentage 
content of the garment or fabric? 

Mr. STENNIS. She is absolutely with- 
out a guide except her own personal 
knowledge and intuition. That is very 
good, but in this day and age of tech- 
nology and synthetics, it does not go far 
enough, and lacks a great deal. 

Mr, GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. STENNIS. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. GORE. In the absence of any law 
to the effect, is it not possible now, and 
would it not continue to be possible in 
the future, to have mislabeling without 
any violation of the law? 

Mr. STENNIS. That is correct. To a 
large extent it is a matter of misleading 
the purchaser if a garment is not labeled, 
in view of the practice of many manu- 
facturers. 

Mr. GORE. Is not one of the purposes 
of the bill to declare what is labeling and 
to make mislabeling and misleading ad- 
vertising a violation of the law? 

Mr. STENNIS. That is the practical 
effect of it; yes. The purpose is to put 
down some guidelines, so that those who 
do not follow those guidelines will be 
subject to some kind of penalty. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. GORE. With respect to the sug- 
gestion of the able and distinguished jun- 
ior Senator from Rhode Island, that the 
subcommittee of which he is the chair- 
man—and if he is chairman of it, the 
subcommittee will be ably led 

Mr. STENNIS. I heartedly agree with 
that. 

Mr. GORE. With respect to the sug- 
gestion that the subcommittee be given 
the opportunity to study this field, would 
it not be the better part of wisdom, in 
view of the absence of any law with re- 
spect to labeling or to prevent mislabel- 
ing, to pass the bill and then give the 
subcommittee headed by the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Rhode Is- 
land an opportunity to study its opera- 
tion? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator from 
Tennessee is eminently correct. In the 
field of law and regulation, the only real 
way to get at the problem is to pass a 
law and adopt regulations, and work the 
matter out in the best way we can in 
view of the facts available, and then see 
how it operates. I have found Congress 
to be very liberal, indeed, when a show- 
ing has been made of a pinch in the 
wrong place or when an injury has been 
worked, to pass a ill to correct the situ- 
ation, and that has usually been done by 
unanimous vote. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Since the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Mississippi was 
not on the committee which heard the 
testimony in this case, I should like to 
state for his benefit that the bill was 
passed in the House last year, and that 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
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merce, the Senator from Washington 
{Mr. Macnuson], sent out inquiries in 
1957, and that the committee conducted 
hearings and received testimony from 
100 witnesses or so, either orally, or by 
statements received by letter or by tele- 


am. 

The bill was fully discussed in com- 
mittee on more than 1 day. I serve on 
the committee. In light of the experi- 
ences of the distinguished Senator from 
Mississippi, I wonder whether we have 
not had ample hearings on the bill to 
give everyone an opportunity to be 
heard. Therefore, I do not believe there 
is any need to put the matter off for an- 
other year or two, when 2 years have al- 
ready passed, during which ample op- 
portunity has been given for everyone to 
be heard. 

Mr.STENNIS. Yes. The pending bill 
is fair to all kinds of textiles, whether 
they be synthetic or natural fiber. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I believe 
that the argument and the colloquy 
which have been heard during the last 
few minutes in respect to the bill mani- 
fests the wisdom of 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, may 
we have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. Senators who 
wish to converse will please retire to the 
cloakroom. 

Mr. ERVIN. The arguments and col- 
loquy which have been heard on the floor 
of the Senate in the last few minutes 
manifest the wisdom of the suggestion 
made by the able and distinguished 
junior Senator from Rhode Island that 
the bill should be referred to the subcom- 
mittee which he heads in such an able 
manner. 

It appears that we are discussing a bill 
which undertakes to deal with the fiber 
contents of garments and other ma- 
terials, It is also apparent from the 
questions asked that a large number of 
Senators are not familiar with the con- 
tents of the bill. It is also apparent that 
many of those who are familiar with the 
contents of the bill are not very much 
satisfied with its provisions, because they 
have proposed 10 or 15 amendments to 
it. The able and distinguished junior 
Senator from Rhode Island, with the 
assistance of other able members of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, is making a study of the en- 
tire textile problem at this time, espe- 
cially that part which deals with the 
impact of governmental policies upon 
the textile industry. 

It seems to me that wisdom justifies 
the Senate taking the suggestion of the 
Senator from Rhode Island, because his 
subcommittee is making an investigation 
of the subject. The members of the sub- 
committee contemplate visiting the 
various States where the matter is of 
concern. It seems to me, therefore, that 
it would be wise to await the result of 
their investigation, 

The bill is 20 pages long. I am in 
favor of the objective of the bill. How- 
ever, I do not see why we need 20 pages. 
If we want a law to provide for the dis- 
closure of the fiber contents of a gar- 
ment, why not pass a law so providing 
in 1 or 2 sentences? The first sentence 
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could state that every person who manu- 
factures or sells a garment shall specify 
its fiber contents on the garment. Then 
the act could provide that the Federal 
Trade Commission shall have the power 
to determine whether the law is being 
violated or observed, with power to issue 
cease and desist orders in the event the 
law is not observed. That is all we 
would need in the way of a law. That 
would protect the public in a sensible 
way. We do not need a 20-page bill. 
The suggestion of the Senator from 
Rhode Island is a very sensible sugges- 
tion and ought to be adopted. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, first I 
wish to associate myself with the re- 
marks of the distinguished Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Ervin], that we 
follow the suggestion made by the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island. Ido not know of 
any Member of the Senate who is as 
familiar with the bill as is the Senator 
from Rhode Island. He was present 
during the hearings and heard all the 
testimony. There is no Member of the 
Senate who would do more to protect 
the public than the Senator from Rhode 
Island. This is a very complex piece of 
proposed legislation. The situation is 
quite different from wool. Wool has a 
characteristic of its own. Here we are 
dealing with synthetics, which feel like 
cotton, and we have materials of differ- 
ent qualities. In connection with a bill 
of this kind, the implication is raised 
that it will cost more to the consumers 
because of the additional expense the 
manufacturers would incur. Those of 
us who have sat in the hearings believe 
that the consumer will not receive the 
protection which the proponents of the 
bill claim the bill will give the consumer. 
There are many things which should be 
included, such as the construction of 
the material, its durability, whether it 
will run, or whether the dye is fast. We 
saw exhibits in the hearings which dealt 
with two garments manufactured of the 
same type of material, with the same 
percentage content relationship. Yet 
one was worthless and the other was a 
good garment. The percentage of the 
fiber content itself means little from the 
standpoint of the protection of the con- 
sumer. We should not be discussing an 
important bill like this without having a 
report on it available. 

Under the title in which we are sup- 
posedly protecting the consumers, we 
should consider carefully whether we are 
not doing something which will be harm- 
ful to the consumers. As the Senator 
from Rhode Island has stated, the entire 
complex of the textile industry should 
be considered. I think we should con- 
sider the bill in that light. 

Let me read certain statements made 
before the Senator’s committee by Mr. 
Halbert M. Jones, president of the 
American Cotton Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, me. This testimony appears on 
Ze 54 of the unprinted hearings, where 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
PasTORE] was questioning the witness. I 
quote Mr. Jones now: 

It is my understanding that the Senate 
is presently weighing the need for legisla- 
tion in the field of textile fiber labeling. 
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This is an important matter for the textile 
industry, and it occurs to us that perhaps 
this inquiry will deal with this subject also. 

Senator Pasrore. What is your offhand 
feeling with relation to that; are you for it 
or against it? 

Mr. Jones. It is difficult for me to see how 
a description of the components in a fabric 
can give to a customer an estimate of qual- 
ity. The quality of a garment or fabric are 
dependent on so many things in addition to 
the fiber content. The legislation which re- 
quired labeling of fiber content will be costly 
to the industry, it will impose a burden on 
it, and it is difficult for me to see how it 
will add any real value in expanding mar- 
kets for any fiber, or for textiles as a whole. 

Senator Pastore. I hope it is easy for you 
to understand that Senator PASTORE agrees 
with you. 


That is the testimony which has been 
brought out not only during the hear- 
ings before our committee, but also be- 
fore the special committe studying tex- 
tiles. I sincerely think the Senate 
should adopt the suggestion of the 
Senator from Rhode Island and send 
the bill back to the special committee 
for a study of this important question. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from North Carolina yield 
so that I may ask a question of the Sena- 
tor from Michigan? 

Mr. ERVIN. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. As I understand, 
the gentleman the Senator has quoted 
was invited to testify on the labeling 
act, but he did not appear. The testi- 
mony which the Senator from Michi- 
gan has read was in the hearing on an 
entirely different matter. 

Mr. POTTER. He was testifying on 
Senate Resolution 287, but he was also 
directing his remarks to the bill which 


is now before the Senate. 


Mr. MONRONEY. Why did he not 
answer the invitation to come and tes- 
tify directly on this measure, when 
everyone else in the industry was com- 
ing before the committee? 

Mr. POTTER. Whether he did or did 
not accept the invitation, he testified on 
the bill which we are considering at 
present, and he opposed it. 

Mr. MONRONEY. He opposed it in 
an entirely different hearing on an en- 
tirely different subject. I do not agree 
that he was representing his associa- 
tion. If this matter was important to 
his association, why did he not answer 
the invitation of the committee to ap- 
pear before us and testify? 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I yield the 
floor. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I rather gathered the impression from 
the Senator from Michigan that he con- 
tended that other materials could not 
be blended with wool. It seems to me 
that I read in the Goldfine hearings 
that material labeled as 90 percent 
wool and 10 percent vicuna had in it 
the hairs of 14 different kinds of other 
animals. An investigation by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission showed that. 

The hearings before the Senate Com- 
mittee on this bill are available to the 
Senate. I have one in my hand. They 
are available; they are printed; they 
are here in the Chamber. This report 
contains 347 pages. The report is avail- 
able in the Chamber, for any Senator 
who wishes to look at it. 
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The Department of Agriculture is in 
accord with the purpose of the bill. It 
has letters in both the report and the 
hearings. The Department of Agricul- 
ture said: 

The correct labeling of textiles would be 
of great benefit to the ultimate users of 
these products, and in our opinion, it should 
be of help to cotton and its competition 
with man-made fibers. 


The Federal Trade Commission has 
endorsed the bill. It said, in its con- 
cluding paragraph: 

The proper labeling and advertising of 
textile fiber products is a subject, the im- 
portance of which is emphasized by the in- 
creasing use of manufactured fibers and the 
mixture of manufactured with natural 
fibers. Consequently, there is need that 
there be means by which the public can 
determine what the textile fiber products 
which are offered actually contain, and 
thereby what can be expected in the use 
and treatment of such products. 


At the hearings on the subject, one of 
the Senators present said that he had 
had the experience of cigarette ashes 
falling on his shirt and burning a hole in 
the synthetic material, although ashes 
falling on a cotton shirt did not burn a 
hole in the material. He said he now 
looks for the labeling on his shirt, and 
buys those labeled cotton. That Senator 
was not from a cotton-growing State. 

I have had complaints from persons 
whose children are allergic to certain 
types of synthetic materials. For the 
protection of their children, these par- 
ents want labeling to be made manda- 
tory, so that they may know the kinds 
of synthetics which are involved. 

It has been said that a further study is 
necessary. We have already had a 2- 
year study. The bill provides for a fur- 
ther study. The last paragraph of the 
bill, section 15, on page 20, reads: 

This act shall take effect 18 months after 
enactment, except for the promulgation of 
rules and regulations by the Commission, 
which shall be promulgated within 9 months 
after the enactment of this act. 


If the objection is based on the need 
for a study, to take place now, the an- 
swer is in the law. The Federal Trade 
Commission will have 9 months in which 
to make a study. That Commission is 
the most experienced body in the coun- 
try to do that. When it has completed 
that study, it will promulgate rules and 
regulations under this law. It will be 
another 9 months after their study is 
completed before the act will take effect. 

The last sentence of section 15 reads: 

The Commission shall provide for the ex- 
ception of any textile-fiber product acquired 
prior to the effective date of this act. 


The bill will not apply to any goods 
which are already manufactured. It 
will not apply to anything manufactured 
in the next 18 months, so long as it is 
acquired prior to the effective date of 
the act, and the effective date is 18 
months away. 

This is a little, timid step in the right 
direction. 

On page 18 of the bill there are 11 ex- 
ceptions, 11 different categories of 
manufactured goods as to which the 
provisions of the bill do not apply. 
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The bill will not be a burden on the 
textile manufacturers. In my part of 
the country, we want to see them 
prosper. 

The bill is designed to protect the con- 
sumers. It is not intended to punish 
anyone, or limit manufacturing. It is 
intended only to require honest labeling. 
It is intended to protect the consumer 
by letting the consumer receive a dol- 
lar’s worth of goods for the consumer’s 
dollar spent. 

It seems to me that since the bill pro- 
vides that it shall not take effect for a 
year and a half, Congress will have an 
opportunity next session to consider 
further the effective date of the act, 
months before even the Federal Trade 
Commission itself has completed the 
promulgation of its rules. If a further 
extension of the effective date proves 
necessary, the next Congress will have 
ample opportunity to consider it before 
the act becomes effective. 

The Federal Trade Commission now 
enforces the Wool Labeling Act. That 
act is working well for the benefit of the 
producer and of the public. It is of 
benefit to every honest manufacturer 
who properly labels his products, and it 
gives the retailer and the public the 
opportunity to know exactly what they 
are selling and buying. 

There are other persons involved in 
the bill who are not regulated in the law. 
They are the persons engaged in the 
retail trade. The retailers are entitled 
to receive consideration. Since they do 
not manufacture the goods, they are 
entitled to know what they are selling 
to the public, to enable them to make 
honest representations to the public in 
their stores. 

In light of the fact that the act will 
not take effect for a year and a half, 
during which the Federal Trade Com- 
mission will have 9 months in which to 
promulgate rules and regulations, it 
Seems to me that a further postpone- 
ment will be a surrender to that seg- 
ment of the industry which does not 
want to label and state what is in the 
product which they manufacture. 

I think it would be a disadvantage to 
the country to delay further this step in 
the right direction. It is merely one 
step in the right direction. I respect- 
fully submit that this first step should 
be taken. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. I ask the Senator from 
Texas if he does not think the provision 
of the bill that it shall not take effect for 
18 months is an argument in favor of 
the wisdom of the suggestion of the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. No; quite the 
contrary. This investigation is a very 
technical matter. The bill requires an 
investigation to be made by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, an experienced 
body which is specially charged with 
that duty. We, as Members of the Sen- 
ate, manifestly cannot make the chemi- 
cal tests and the measurements which 
will be required. I think the provision 
for a delay of 18 months shows that the 
bill has been thoughtfully drawn to take 
care of everyone concerned, and to make 
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certain that no vested rights are im- 
paired. By giving every manufacturer 
notice of a long-range plan, no change 
of machinery will be required. 

He can continue to manufacture for a 
year and one-half, without making any 
change at all. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Texas yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Jounston of South Carolina in the 
chair.) Does the Senator from Texas 
yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I wish to associ- 
ate myself with what my colleague has 
said; namely, that there is to be a long 
time lag, and that if any bugs show up, 
they can easily be corrected. 

Furthermore, New England and other 
sections of the country are vitally in- 
terested in the textile industry. The 
study of the textile industry which we 
have voted is for the purpose of find- 
ing means to restore prosperity to that 
industry—for instance, by means of the 
installation of mechanical devices, and 
by other means which will be of help to 
the domestic textile industry. 

This subject has been before the Con- 
gress for 2 or 3 years. If this industry 
is required to spend 2 or 3 additional 
years in studying the matter of fiber 
labeling, it will simply impede the other 
investigation which has been ordered to 
find ways to improve the economic wel- 
fare of the industry. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I concur in 
what the distinguished Senator from 
Oklahoma has said, and commend the 
able Senator from Oklahoma for his fine 
presentation of this matter. 

I think all Members of the Senate 
want our textile industry to be prosper- 
ous. It is one of the early industries of 
the Nation, and it has benefited the 
American economy; and we wish to see it 
prosper. 

The extra cost of labeling will be 
passed on to the consumers, anyway— 
as in the case of all other costs; but the 
consumers will be protected by knowing 
the fiber contents of the goods they buy. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, be- 
cause I realize that there are a number 
of amendments to be proposed, and be- 
cause I also realize that there seems to 
be quite a divergence of opinion, I 
thought that at this time I would with- 
draw my motion, so as not to prevent 
any Senator from making an argument 
or . an amendment to the bill 
itself. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Rhode Island yield to 
me? 

Mr. PAS TORE. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I am a member of the 
committee which listened to the testi- 
mony in regard to the bill. At the con- 
clusion of the testimony, I formed the 
judgment that it was impossible for me 
to say that the testimony preponderated 
in favor of passage of the bill. 

The State Department opposed the 
bill. The Department of Commerce ex- 
pressed its opposition. 

The Federal Trade Commission gave 
support to the bill The Department of 
Agriculture supported it. 
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But from all the testimony there stuck 
in my mind the idea that all of the sep- 
arate acts cited which supposedly deal 
with fair-trade practices ought to be re- 
viewed; and that is the position which 
was taken by the Secretary of Commerce. 

In 1940 a bill was passed which gave 
the Federal Trade Commission the au- 
thority to adopt rules and regulations 
dealing with fair practices if and when 
a particular industry desired regulation. 
That bill was contemplated as one which 
would cope with the general problem. 
Subsequently came the Wool Act, and 
then the Fur Act; and now there is be- 
fore the Senate the pending bill, which 
deals with textiles. 

I am fully aware of what Mr. Gwynne 
said; that the bill is a laudable one. I 
think there is need to assure the con- 
sumer that when an article is repre- 
sented on television or radio or in the 
newspapers as being manufactured of 
cotton or wool, the article sold should 
be of that composition and that mate- 
rial. I must, however, state that, based 
on the testimony offered in the commit- 
tee, and based upon the division of view 
of the different members of the Federal 
Government, when the committee acted 
I could not give support to the bill. The 
chairman of the committee, the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Macnuson], in 
general stated the position correctly. I 
did not vote against sending the bill to 
the floor of the Senate, but I reserved 
to myself the right to oppose it on the 
floor. 

If it comes to a vote, based upon the 
judgment which I reached upon the tes- 
timony, I would have to say the matter 


‘ought to be given further attention and 


we ought to approach it from the stand- 
point of reviewing all of the laws on the 
subject, and thereafter report to the 
Senate one bill which will give protec- 
tion to the consuming public so that they 
will get what they are told they are get- 
ting, and nothing else. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield. 

Mr. POTTER. Is it not true that if 
the Senate were to adopt proposed legis- 
lation to give the consuming public the 
protection which it is supposed to get, 
and which the proponents of the bill say 
it will get under the bill, the labeling 
of the percentage of the fiber itself means 
little, unless something is stated about 
the construction of the article, and 
whether the construction of the arti- 
cle or the bolt of cloth is good? With re- 
spect to articles manufactured of cot- 
ton, they may be manufactured of long 
or short staple cotton. One is thicker 
than the other. If labels are to be 
provided which are to be informative to 
customers, then the bill does not begin 
to meet the purpose. There are a half 
dozen or more amendments about to be 
proposed providing for exemptions. 
Everyone says, “I am for the bill, but I 
do not want my pet little project cov- 
ered by it.” 

The enforcement of the bill will fall 
on the retailers. Cotton is a little dif- 
ferent from wool. Wool has characteris- 
tics all its own. Cotton, because of the 
difference in fiber, and because of the 
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synthetics which may go into it, does 
not have the characteristic that wool has, 
for example. 

Let us not kid ourselves one bit. This 
proposal was not initiated by the con- 
sumer; it was initiated by the cotton 
people. I say, God bless them, if it ac- 
complishes what they say it will. If the 
proposal will protect the consumers, I 
share the iews of the Senator from Ohio 
that it should be passed. But here we 
are doing one thing and saying it will 
help the consumer, when the Senator 
from Ohio and the Senator from Michi- 
gan know that is not the fact. I share 
the sentiments of the Senator from Ohio. 
I think the bill should go back to com- 
mittee so a further study may be made. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. PASTORE. Who has the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Rhode Island has the floor. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator from 
Michigan has touched upon a subject on 
which I should like to comment. On the 
basis of the testimony, it was brought out 
that the composition of a textile may be 
made up of a synthetic mixed with cot- 
ton and other basic materials. The rela- 
tive goodness of those different materials 
has a relationship to comfort, wear, 
durability, and so forth. Based upon 
what I heard, I was in utter confusion as 
to how Congress could write a law which 
would clearly delineate the advantages 
which it was said would come about. I 
subscribe to what the Senator from North 
Carolina has said. If it is our desire to 
have more cotton sold, there is a far 
simpler method of doing it than that 
provided in the bill. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. PASTORE. Lyield to the Senator 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. BUSH. Does the Senator from 
Rhode Island wish to make his motion 
first? Then I shall ask him to yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I 
should like to get my motion on record. 
I shall yield in just a moment. 

At this time I move that Calendar No. 
1689, H. R. 469, be recommitted, with the 
understanding that the committee will 
make a complete overhaul of all labeling 
acts, in the interest of the public and 
consumers. 

I want to be clearly understood that in 
making this motion I have no desire to 
kill any legislation which is intended in 
any way to protect the consumers. Fun- 
damentally, I am interested in the textile 
industry. Fundamentally, I am inter- 
ested in many of the matters which have 
been discussed. But my ultimate inter- 
est is in the consumers of America. In 
view of the recommendations made by 
the various departments, including the 
Agriculture Department, which is inter- 
ested in cotton, and the Commerce De- 
partment, which should be interested in 
the welfare of the consumer, and which 
thinks that all our labeling acts should 
be overhauled, I believe the bill should be 
recommitted. I am for the objective of 
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protecting the consumers of America. 
Let us protect them in grand style. 

I repeat, if this bill is to protect the 
sale of cotton, that is one matter. If the 
sole purpose of the bill is to protect the 
consumers of America, then I think we 
can say it much more simply. We are 
confronted this afternoon with about a 
dozen amendments. I am wondering, 
Whom we will take care of and whom 
will we neglect this afternoon? I think 
it is important that the entire field ought 
to be reviewed and studied very carefully. 

For that reason I am asking that the 
bill be recommitted. 

I yield now to the Senator from Con- 
necticut. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, if I may 
say merely a word, I want to congratu- 
late the Senator from Rhode Island on 
his motion to recommit the bill. The 
Senator is a member of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, is 
he not? 

Mr.PASTORE. Iam. 

Mr. BUSH. I think he has analyzed 
the situation very well, as has the Sena- 
tor from Ohio, who, as I understand, 
agrees with the Senator who has made 
the motion to recommit the bill. 

I was very much impressed with the 
minority views of the Senator from 
Michigan. For that reason I think the 
best interests of the country will be 
served by supporting the motion of the 
Senator from Rhode Island to send the 
bill back to committee, where amend- 
ments can be carefully considered and 
the whole matter can be carefully re- 
considered, so the Senate can act a little 
more intelligently. 

There are some manufacturers in the 
State of Connecticut who strongly oppose 
this measure. On the other hand, I am 
impressed with the consumers’ interest 
which is involved in the bill, as the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island has stated. I 
would welcome action by the Senate to 
recommit the bill at this time, without 
prejudice. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield to the Senator 
from Washington. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The amendments 
which have been made are minor in na- 
ture. The amendments now being re- 
ferred to were considered by commit- 
tee. One of them concerned whether or 
not the term “padding” instead of 
“backing” should be applied to what is 
used under a rug. The amendments 
being considered on the floor today are 
not new amendments. All of this has 
been considered very carefully by the 
committee. 

Mr. PASTORE. I have been handed 
two amendments to be offered on be- 
half of the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia. Have those amendments been 
considered? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I do not know 
what those amendments are. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is exactly the 
point. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Every bill which 
comes to the floor has some amend- 
ments proposed to it. 

Mr. PASTORE. The distinguished 
Senator said that all these amendments 
had been considered. 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. I refer to the 
amendments we are about to propose. 
I do not know what all the other amend- 
ments are. Those are the only other two 
amendments pending, I believe. I do not 
know what those are. They may have 
been included. 

Mr. PASTORE. I understand there 
are others. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. There may he 3 or 
4 amendments. 

Mr. PASTORE. Perhaps I am mis- 
informed. The only reason I made the 
motion to recommit is so that we can 
properly consider the matter. If the 
Senate does not want to recommit the 
bill, that is up to the Senate. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. This bill does not 
have any more amendments proposed 
to it than would any bill of the same 
importance. I think the amendments of 
the Senator from Georgia, if I remember 
correctly, relate to thread manufacturers 
not being covered by provisions of the 
bill. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is correct. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. One of the amend- 
ments includes handicraft thread. We 
did not know of the term “handicraft 
thread.” Amendments of that type are 
involved. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield to the Senator 
from Arizona. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. When I came in- 
to the Chamber this afternoon, Mr. 
President, to enter into the discussion 
of this bill, I was favorably inclined 
toward passage of the bill. I thought 
the bill had received the unanimous 
approval of the committee. 

I now find myself in doubt as to the 
wisdom of considering the bill this 
afternoon, because I find the committee 
is not unanimous, and I find the minor- 
ity views are well expressed by at least 
two different members of the committee. 

Mr. President, there were a total of 6 
amendments I intended to offer to the 
bill, but I was convinced that 5 of them 
had no opportunity of being adopted, so 
I have retained only 1. However, that 
is a very important amendment, and 
would go a long way toward changing 
the bill. It is an amendment I feel 
should be accepted, or agreed to by the 
Senate if not accepted. 

Mr. President, there are probably those 
in this body who have had intimate ex- 
perience with the labeling acts, but I do 
not see any such present. I have had 
experience. I remember when the Wool 
Labeling Act was passed. The retailers 
of America shuddered, because we were 
the ones on whom the onus was put to 
see to it that the act worked, exactly as 
in the bill under consideration the mer- 
chant is the final one on whom the onus 
is put. If the merchants do not live up 
to the provisions of the bill, there will 
be a $5,000 fine. 

We did not think we could live with 
the Wool Labeling Act, but we have lived 
with it. I am not the first retailer to say 
that we have had trouble with the act. 
I should like to see the Wool Labeling 
Act amended in some respects. 

The suggestion of the Senator from 
Rhode Island intrigues me, in that the 
Senator includes all labeling acts in the 
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study he proposes, to help the retailers 
of America, when they come in to explain 
the difficulties which are involved. 

I believe the retailers of this country 
think well of labeling. The retailers do 
not oppose the bill presently under con- 
sideration or the Wool Labeling Act, but 
in the years since the Wool Labeling Act 
became law some troubles have arisen 
which have caused additional expense. 

I should like to cite one thing which 
can easily happen to put a retailer “be- 
hind the 8 ball,” if I may use that ex- 
pression. If a customer comes into a 
store and asks to have 2 or 3 coats sent 
out to her home, on approval, and dur- 
ing the course of showing the coats to her 
husband that night she removes the 
wool-labeling label from one of the coats, 
and does not buy that coat, which then 
comes back to the store, and if the store 
does not notice the fact that the label is 
missing, the store owner is liable to a 
$5,000 fine. 

Mr.STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. May I finish, 
please? 

That is the type of trouble which one 
can run into. I do not object to that. 
We have had to hire extra people to take 
care of those things, but I think the con- 
sumer needs that kind of protection. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. Does the Senator 
know of any case in which anyone has 
ever been proceeded against on the basis 
of the facts the Senator has stated? 
Does the bill not contain the word will- 
ful”? Before any charge can be pre- 
ferred, there has to be a willful act. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. In answer to the 
Senator’s question, I cannot recall any- 
one ever having been brought up on that 
basis. I will say that investigators go 
through my particular business from 
time to time, and I remember once they 
found a coat without a label, but they 
did accept the explanation. 

There are advantages and disadvan- 
tages to this matter, which my experi- 
ence has shown to me. I believe that 
ultimately we should have a cotton- 
labeling bill and a fabric-labeling bill, 
to provide for disclosure of contents. 

When I came to the Chamber this 
afternoon I thought we had something 
to consider which the committee had 
agreed to unanimously, and which the 
Senate could agree to unanimously, but 
I find that is not the case. 

Let us consider advantages in the bill. 
Certainly there is an advantage to the 
consumer, who wants to know what he 
or she is buying. The customer can look 
at the piece of merchandise and see 
whether it is dacron, nylon, any ace- 
tate fabric, part manmade, part natural, 
or whatnot. This is an advantage to 
the person who wants to know. It cer- 
tainly protects the fabric and the orig- 
inator of the fabric, particularly with 
respect to the manmade fabrics. It pro- 
tects the cottongrower from having a 
manmade fabric identified as almost 
cotton. It protects the woolgrower from 
the use of manmade wool. It protects 
all those people, and it is an advantage. 
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It certainly advertises the fabric, and 
that is something we cannot overlook. 
I do not say we should overlook it. I 
think the more advertising we have in 
America, the better off everybody will 
be with respect to business. 

But, Mr. President, there are certain 
disadvantages also. The disadvantages 
have been mentioned this afternoon. 
The small manufacturer is charged with 
the responsibility of accurately labeling 
the product. One of the questions 
which now is in my mind is, how far 
does this accuracy have to go under the 
bill? My experience with customers is 
that they want to know if the product 
will shrink; if it is colorfast; if it is 
cotton, how much cotton; or if it is 
wool, how much wool? If it is a man- 
fabric, the customer wants to know what 
it will do and what it will not do. 

If we are going into the generic terms, 
I am afraid we will find labels of such 
a size that they will in some cases out- 
shine the garment or the piece of mer- 
chandise. 

Let me cite an example. Let us say 
that a merchant is preparing a catalog 
which he is going to send to his cus- 
tomers. It is possible under the type 
of labeling which is described in the 
bill, and even possible under the Wool 
Labeling Act, that the man may have 
to print so much of a description of his 
fabric on the page, to identify the gar- 
ment, that he will have little room to 
tell how much it costs or to describe it 
in terms which might interest the cus- 
tomer. That is a risk. I simply men- 
tion that risk at this point. 

I have already mentioned the risk to 
the individual retailer, in that the re- 
tailer will have a difficult time of keep- 
ing up his responsibility from day to 
day. I will say in that respect that the 
Federal Trade Commission has been 
very lenient with these cases, but there 
is always the chance we will not have 
such an operation of that Commission. 

One other thing of importance has 
been under consideration this after- 
noon, which I had not thought of before 
I came to the Chamber. I think it is 
of particular concern to those Senators 
who represent the fabric-producing 
States and those Senators who represent 
the fabricating States. 

What effect will the bill have on do- 
mestic commerce? I do not have the 
answer. Will the passage of she Dill 
tend, with respect to the merchant who 
is selling on a very quick turnover, low 
profit standard—who is seeking cheaper 
merchandise all the time—to force the 
merchant to go abroad to buy manufac- 
tured articles and bring them into this 
country, which might hurt rather than 
help the fabric industry of this country? 

That is a question which I believe we 
must consider, because, while the bill is 
intended to be rather specific, we can 
find merchandise in stores in this coun- 
try which comes in from overseas—for 
example from Puerto Rico, one of our 
commonwealths—with respect to which 
there is no labeling of the contents. 

As I stated at the outset, I came here 
today believing that we had a workable 
labeling bill. I now believe that we 
would be wise if we should decide to ac- 
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cept the suggestion of the Senator from 
Rhode Island and send the bill back to 
committee for a thorough and complete 
study of the entire field—looking into 
the Wool Labeling Act, discussing the 
new fiber labeling legislation, and listen- 
ing to all those who are affected, includ- 
ing the consumer, the retailer, and the 
manufacturer. 

No retailer in the country would object 
to the extra cost involved in providing 
labels for the protection of his customers. 
My experience has always shown that if 
one wishes good merchandise he goes to 
a good store. If he does not care much 
about what he buys, he goes to a store 
where he pays less, and the quality is not 
so high. Manufacturers themselves 
pretty well take care of the question of 
quality. 

Much as I agree with the principles of 
the bill, I think we would be wise to send 
it back to the committee for thorough 
study. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I cannot find any 
provision of the bill which exempts the 
products of Puerto Rico. On page 3 of 
the bill I find the following: 

The term “Territory” includes the insular 
possessions of the United States, and also 
any Territory of the United States. 


I believe the Senator is incorrect in his 
assumption that anything from Puerto 
Rico could be imported without having 
the same rules applied to it. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. In the proposed 
act, that is what is called for; but at the 
present time sports clothes are brought 
from Puerto Rico with no labeling. 

Mr. MONRONEY. They are also 
brought in from Arizona and Oklahoma 
with no labeling. 

Mr, GOLDWATER. They are not 
brought in from Arizona without label- 
ing, except in cases in which they are 
not covered under one or more of the 
various classifications of fabrics. 

Mr. MONRONEY. There is no label- 
ing law at present. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I understand. 

Mr. MONRONEY. That applies even 
to the fine product known as pima cot- 
ton, which is much more desirable than 
dacron or orlon. Hathaway advertises 
a $12 shirt, made from pima cotton. 
That is an example showing that fibers 
need to be identified. There is nothing 
in the law today to prevent an unscru- 
pulous manufacturer of shirts from say- 
ing, “These shirts are made of pima 
cotton.” There may be only 2 percent 
of pima cotton in the shirts. 

Under the terms of the bill it would 
be 36 months before such a practice 
could be stopped; and if the bill were 
recommitted, it would be 48 months be- 
fore we could prevent the perpetuation 
of fraud when mislabeling is involved. A 
product can be mislabeled and exploited 
to the point where people will say, “That 
is no good. I have tried it.” Perhaps 
it would have only 2 or 3 percent of pima 
cotton in it. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I certainly am 
not against labeling acts. I believe they 
are just and right; but after hearing to- 
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day the disunity which exists in the 
committee 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, 
there was no disunity in the committee. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Minority views 
filed by two members of the committee. 

Mr, MAGNUSON. Two members out 
of a total membership of 15. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. How 
others disagreed? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. No others dis- 
agreed. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Did not the Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. Lausch] disagree? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator from 
Ohio and the Senator from Michigan 
Mr. POTTER] disagreed: 

Mr. GOLDWATER. That makes 3. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. No. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Did not the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore] 
disagree? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator from 
Rhode Island did not disagree. He de- 
sires to have a study of textiles made. 
He is not against the bill. He is for the 
bill. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. That is my 
stand, but I think we could do a better 
job, in view of the lack of unanimity, if 
we were to study the subject a little 
longer. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Sometimes we can 
study something too long. 

This bill received just as much con- 
sideration as any bill of this importance 
before the Senate or before the commit- 
tee. The committee held long hearings. 
I invited every Senator to come forth 
and testify. None of them came except 
the proponents of the bill. I even went 
so far as to invite Members of the House 
who were the authors of the bill to come 
before the committee and give testimony 
so we could have almost a joint hearing. 
I heard nearly 100 witnesses. This bill 
has had more consideration than most 
bills receive. It was reported on June 6, 
and has been on the calendar ever since. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, in view 
of the arguments made here today, does 
not the Senator from Washington feel 
that we would proceed much faster if 
we were to dispose of the question of re- 
committal first, and then, if the consen- 
sus is not in favor of recommitting the 
bill, proceed by way of amendment? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Oh, yes. 

Mr. PASTORE. I have explained my 
position. In view of the testimony which 
developed before our committee, I feel 
constrained to vote to send the bill back 
to the committee for further study. If 
the Senate is not of that mind, I think 
we should resolve that issue, and proceed 
by way of amendment to dispose of the 
proposed legislation. If the bill should 
come to a final vote, I would have to vote 
for it. I am not against the bill. How- 
ever, I think it shoud be clarified, refined, 
and broadened. In view of the fact that 
another investigation is in progress, the 
bill should go back to the committee, in 
the public interest. If the Senate is not 
inclined to recommit the bill, we should 
proceed by way of amendment, and then 
vote the bill up or down. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, does not 
the mere fact that the operation of the 
bill would be suspended for 18 months 
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indicate that the consumer is not in im- 
minent danger of suffering horrible losses 
tomorrow? Does not that fact clearly 
demonstrate the wisdom of the position 
of the Senator from Rhode Island, that 
the bill should be recommitted? In prac- 
tical effect, the bill would lash us to the 
mast with respect to specifics. It would 
not take effect for 18 months. Is not 
that the best argument for recommitting 
it, so that it may possibly be made effec- 
tive sooner? 

Mr. PASTORE. I do not think we 
should belabor that point. This is the 
kind of bill which cannot take effect upon 
passage. A certain length of time is re- 
quired for the Federal Trade Commission 
to draft regulations. There must be a 
sufficient period of time subsequent to the 
enactment of the bill to allow for the 
drafting of regulations. I do not think 
that should be used as an argument. 

In view of the misunderstanding, and 
in view of the fact that many Senators 
do not quite understand the bill as it is 
drawn at present, it seems to me that it 
would be in the public interest to re- 
commit it. In any event, we should dis- 
pose of that question now; and if it is 
not the desire of the Senate to recommit 
the bill for further study, we should pro- 
ceed by way of amendment, and vote the 
bill up or down. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, there is no 
Member of this body for whom I have 
a greater respect or admiration than 
the Senator from Rhode Island. He is 
able and brilliant. However, I cannot 
agree with him that the bill should be 
sent back to the committee. 

So far as concerns any study of the 
entire field of labeling, the Senator’s 
committee needs no authorization, and 
no instruction. It does not even need 
an invitation from the Senate to carry 
on such a study, if the committee feels 
that the study should be made. 

This bill has not come to the floor 
of the Senate overnight. Proposed leg- 
islation on this subject has been before 
the Senate for a period of years. Two 
years ago the House Committee on In 
terstate Commerce reported a bill favor- 
ably to the House of Representatives. 
A year ago the House Committee on 
Interstate Commerce again reported a 
bill favorably to the House of Repre- 
sentatives; and a year ago, on August 14, 
1957, the House of Representatives 
passed this bill. 

Subsequent to the passage of the bill 
by the House, thorough hearings were 
held on the proposed legislation by the 
Senate Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. The printed record 
of the hearings consist of 347 pages. 
Forty-one witnesses appeared personally 
to testify before that committee. They 
made their statements, and were asked 
questions. The committee went inte the 
subject very thoroughly. 

In addition to the 41 witnesses who 
appeared personally, 55 other witnesses 
testified either by way of filing state- 
ments, or through communications of 
some kind. Therefore, the committee 
heard from approximately 100 witnesses 
in connection with the bill before it 
acted on it. After hearing the witnesses, 
the committee considered the bill very 
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carefully. It received reports from the 
various departments of Government. It 
had a report from the Department of 
Agriculture, a report from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, a report from the 
Comptroller General, a report from the 
Federal Trade Commission, a report 
from the Interior Department, a report 
from the Justice Department, a report 
from the State Department, a report 
from the Tariff Commission, and a re- 
port from the Treasury Department. 
Surely the bill could not have had more 
careful and thorough consideration, 
after hearing all those witnesses and 
getting all those statements and all that 
presentation of testimony and all these 
reports from the various departments of 
Government. 

The effect of sending the bill back to 
the committee would mean to kill the 
bill and to wipe out all that has been 
done up to date. The bill has been 
passed by the House of Representatives. 
The bill must be passed at this session, 
or it is dead. If it is killed, it will mean 
that we will have to go all the way back 
to the House committee and through 
the House and through the Senate com- 
mittee and then come to the Senate 
again before any action can be taken on 
it. There would be weeks of delay and 
months of delay, and perhaps even years 
of delay before the legislation could be 
enacted. 

The bill is now before the Senate. It 
has reached the final step. There never 
was a truer saying than the declaration 
of the famous English jurist that justice 
delayed is justice denied. It is all right 
for people to say, “We are in favor of 
the purposes of the bill. It is a good 
bill. It ought to be passed. However, 
we want to delay, we want to postpone, 
we want to wait.” To delay justice, Mr. 
President, is to deny it. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. Lest the Members of the 
Senate from the Northeast, where a 
great number of the garment manu- 
facturers are located, be misled, let them 
be advised that there, too, the largest 
number of customers are located. A few 
very cogent sentences appear at page 
41 of the hearings, and I should like to 
read them, if the Senator from Alabama 
will permit me to do so. 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the Senator 
from Tennessee for that purpose. 

Mr. GORE. This statement appears 
at page 41: 

There are many new developments in 
fiber blending, in chemical finishing of 
fabrics, and in weaving techniques. As a 
result, a consumer cannot be sure she is 
getting what she wants and is paying for 
when she buys textile products without 
fiber identification. Nowadays, it is possible 
to make almost any fabric of a particular 
fiber look and feel like a fabric made from 
another fiber. It is impossible for a tech- 
niclan, much less a layman, to detect any 
difference between them by sight or touch. 

For example, it is easy to make a rayon- 
cotton blend look and feel like an all-cotton 
fabric. Such a blend often sells as an all- 
cotton fabric. Unless the fabric is appro- 
priately labeled, the consumer has no way to 
be sure of its fiber content at the time of 
purchase. 
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Is that not the condition which would 
be extended without control, without 
prohibition, without regulation, unless 
the bill were passed? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is absolutely 
right. He has well and accurately 
described the condition. As I said, this 
bill has come to the floor and is in the 
last stage so far as Congressional action 
on it is concerned. It has had action 
by the House committee, action by the 
House, and action by the Senate com- 
mittee. Having passed through those 
stages, the committee reported the bill 
favorably to the Senate and recom- 
mended its passage. Why should we 
send it to the committee now? The bill 
should be passed, and it should be 
passed now. It is vitally needed for the 
protection of both the consumer and the 
cotton producer. We know there is more 
and more blending all the time with 
synthetic fibers. I wish to emphasize 
the fact that I am not opposed to blend- 
ing. Blending oftentimes adds desirable 
qualities, such as luster and strength and 
crease resistance. However, I insist that 
where there is blending the consumer 
ought to know that blending is being 
done. He ought to know just what that 
blending is. He should know the differ- 
ent fibers that go into a product. 

Mr. GORE. I have just read testi- 
mony to the effect that without labeling 
even a technician cannot, by the feel 
or by sight, detect erroneous labeling. 

Mr. HILL. I wish to thank the Sena- 
tor for emphasizing that point. I was 
about to come to it. He has emphasized 
it better than I could. The consumer 
cannot, by looking at the product, tell 
what is in the product, and he cannot 
tell by feeling it either. The only way 
the consumer can have the knowledge 
he is entitled to have, and which will 
properly protect him in his purchasing, 
is by having the product properly labeled, 
as the pending bill provides. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I am glad to yield to my 
friend from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. Is there anything in 
the bill which requires the manufac- 
turer or retailer to say that a garment 
is nonshrinkable? 

Mr. HILL. No; there is nothing to 
that effect. 

Mr. PASTORE. Does not the Senator 
believe that the consumer ought to be 
protected in that regard? Is it not im- 
portant, when a person buys a shirt, to 
know whether the shirt will shrink? Is 
it not just as important to know that as 
it is to know how much dacron or how 
much cotton is in the shirt? Why is it 
not more important to know that a shirt 
will not shrink? 

Mr. HILL. I know of no standard by 
which one could write that determina- 
tion into the law. 

Mr. PASTORE. Does the Senator 
mean to tell me that if we tell a con- 
sumer a shirt contains 40 percent cotton, 
10 percent dacron, and 50 percent nylon, 
for example, the purchaser of the shirt 
will know that it will not shrink? 

Mr. HILL. That is the reason why I 
do not buy an off-brand product. I buy 
a certain brand. 
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Mr. PASTORE. The point Iam mak- 
ing is that the distinguished Senator 
from Tennessee has made a strong point 
about the fact that there are more con- 
sumers in the Northeast than anywhere 
else, and that we have more consumers 
than textile manufacturers. I know 
that. That is why I am constantly and 
continuously fighting for the cause of 
the consumer. I wonder whether the 
purpose of the bill is to sell cotton or to 
protect the consumer. If we wish to 
protect the consumer, let us tell the 
consumer that an item is colorfast, or 
that it is nonshrinkable, for example. 
If we want to say, “Please buy more cot- 
ton,” this is fine. If we are to protect 
the consumer, let us protect him. The 
pending bill does not do that completely. 

Mr. HILL. At least it tells the con- 
sumer what he is buying in terms of the 
fibers in the product he buys. We give 
the consumer all the protection we can. 

Mr. PASTORE. What good will it do 
him if the shirt will still shrink? 

Mr. HILL. He knows what will shrink 
and what will not shrink if we tell him 
the fibers in the product he buys. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, may we have the yeas and nays 
ordered on the motion to recommit, so 
that Senators may be informed? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I shall not 
detain the Senate long, but I wish to 
say that it is not only to the interest 
of the producer and to the interest of 
the consumer to pass the bill, but it is 
also to the interest of the manufacturer, 
because sooner or later, unless a manu- 
facturer labels his product, he will find 
that, although he is trying to do the right 
thing, he will come in competition with 
the manufacturer who does not do the 
right thing. He will be confronted with 
the unfair competition of that manufac- 
turer who is not doing the right thing. 

The bill would simply provide what 
the Wool Products Labeling Act has re- 
quired for some 19 years; namely, the 
labeling of the products for the protec- 
tion of the consumer, the purchaser, and 
the manufacturer. I urge the defeat of 
the Pastore motion and the passage of 
the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, in my opinion, the bill 
would do more harm than good as it is 
written at present. I have listened to 
the discussion, and particularly the re- 
marks of the Senator from Rhode Island. 
I have had some experience with the 
manufacture of cloth. I have had the 
benefit of a textile manufacturing course 
and have looked thoroughly into this 
matter. Iam thoroughly convinced that 
the bill will not do the textile industry 
of the United States any good. Neither 
will it be of any help to the person who 
purchases cloth. 

Immediately after I finished college 
and finished a course in textile manu- 
facturing, I went on the road as a travel- 
ing salesman for a cloth manufacturer. 
I sold what was known as character 
cloth. It received that name because 
it was made of the very best cotton which 
could be purchased, and was made by 
the very best process which could be 
used for the making of cloth. Boys and 
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girls who were working their way 
through school were employed in the 
cotton mill. 

In Charlotte, N. C., in July 1921, a de- 
partment store conducted a demonstra- 
tion, not for 1 hour, but for 12 hours, of 
boiling cotton. The strongest soap 
which could be obtained was used in the 
water to prove that the colors were fast, 
and also to prove that the cloth could 
stand boiling for several hours. 

If the manufacturer does nothing but 
what he says, makes the article of cotton, 
and has a label on it, as the bill provides, 
I fear that many people will be misled 
into purchasing it. They will think they 
are getting the very best fabric, when 
in reality the article may be an inferior 
one. That is what I fear. 

Let us not mislead the purchasing pub- 
lic by putting our approval on a bill 
such as this. I hope the Senate will do 
as the Senator from Rhode Island has 
requested; namely, refer it back to the 
committee for a further and more thor- 
ough study. 

Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, the dis- 
cussion clearly indicates that the motion 
of the Senator from Rhode Island should 
prevail. I think I attended the commit- 
tee hearings on the bill, together with 
the Senator from Rhode Island, and the 
Senator from Ohio, as much as any other 
Senators. I will be very frank and say 
that when the bill was first taken up by 
our committee, my general inclination 
was to favor it, because it came under 
the heading of protection for the con- 
sumer. 

Cotton is not grown in Michigan; 
neither are there any textile manufac- 
turing plants in Michigan. As the hear- 
ing progressed I think it became appar- 
ent that the bill was introduced to afford 
relief for the cotton farmer, not protec- 
tion for the consumer. 

If protection for the consumer were 
provided, I would say that was fine. If 
it would help the cotton farmer, I would 
say that was all right. But as the hear- 
ing progressed, I became convinced that 
it did neither. It would help neither the 
cotton farmer nor the product consumer. 

I think we can go back and consider 
what happened under the Silk Labeling 
Act. At one time—and the history of its 
operation is replete with evidence—a 
great effort was made to provide labeling 
for silk. It was backed by the Japanese 
silk textile industry. They hoped that by 
achieving their objective, there would be 
an increase in the sale of Japanese silk 
in the American market. 

But rayon came onto the market. As 
a result of the large amount of advertis- 
ing which rayon received, silk was run 
off the market. 

It is interesting to read some of the 
testimony of the synthetic cloth manu- 
facturers before our committee. They 
are not interested in the cotton farmer. 
Why did they testify for the bill? Be- 
cause they got free advertising. They 
got free advertising on every article 
which they made, advertising which 
otherwise would have cost perhaps a 
million dollars. 

Orlon and other synthetics are becom- 
ing, today, as commonplace as cotton, so 
far as the American housewife is con- 
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cerned. What are the criteria? When 
a Senator’s wife buys an article, whether 
it be a dress or some other garment, or 
when a Senator buys a shirt, is he or she 
interested in whether the article is made 
60 percent of cotton and 40 percent of 
orlon? No; we are interested in a shirt 
which is washable, a shirt which is dura- 
ble, a shirt which is constructed properly, 
as well. 

Our wives feel the same with respect to 
the articles which they buy. I am sure 
my wife would not care whether an arti- 
cle contained 60 percent cotton and 40 
percent orlon. In many cases, it will be 
found that the blending with a synthetic 
adds to the value, the durability, and the 
luster of an article. The distinguished 
Senator from Rhode Island brought out 
that point. 

Let me quote from the statement of 
Mr. James O. Graves at the hearings be- 
fore our committee. Mr. Graves, by the 
way, testified in favor of the bill. He said: 

The blending of fibers to achieve optimum 
performance for a particular end use is an 
ancient art, and the advent of synthetic 
fibers has provided the textile blender with 
many new components and has made many 
new and improved fabric concepts possible. 


He cites shirts as an example. He 
Says: 

Similarly, a shirt containing 65 percent 
dacron and 35 percent cotton and one con- 
taining 50 percent dacron and 50 percent 
cotton would bear the same label—that is, 
“dacron polyester fiber and cotton.” The 
65-35 shirt would have the performance and 
ease-of-care properties we advertise and pro- 
mote. The 50-50 shirt would not. Yet, so 
far as the required label is concerned, the 
consumer would have no way of distinguish- 
ing between the two. The differences in 
performance would be even greater if the 
dacron content were 21 percent and cotton, 
79 percent. The label would read simply 
“cotton and dacron polyester fiber,” or “cot- 
ton and polyester fiber,” and we doubt that 
the order of generics would adequately in- 
form the customer. 

Or, take the case cf 2 pairs of boys’ 
slacks—1 containing 75 percent orlon and 
rayon, the other 50 percent orlon and 50 per- 
cent rayon. Both would be labeled, “orlon 
acrylic fiber and rayon.” One would be a 
wash-and-wear garment, the other would 
not; yet, the customer, even with our adver- 
tising in mind, would not be able to distin- 
guish between the two. 


Mr. President, I cite those excerpts 
from the hearings held by the committee, 
in order to point out that the percentage 
of fiber has little to do with matters which 
will aid or protect the consumers, in that 
the consumers have little or no knowl- 
edge about what properties the fibers 
have. In many cases, a blend of fibers 
makes the resulting textile wear much 
better. But the consumers would not 
know whether a particular percentage 
constituted the ideal blend or not. 

Certainly the consumers should be pro- 
tected against false advertising; and we 
now have on the statute books laws which 
protect the consumers in that way. 

Even so, I believe legislation in this 
field is needed. But, Mr. President, let 
us not fool ourselves at all. If legislation 
in this field is to be enacted, let us vote 
for measures which will permit the con- 
sumers to know whether the articles are 
washable, whether they are made of long 
fibers or short fibers, and so forth. 
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But the proposal now before us has 
been brought before the Congress, not by 
the consumer interests, but by the cot- 
ton-producing interests. I certainly 
commend their interest in the cotton 
growers of the country. But let us not 
misunderstand; we should not for one 
moment believe that the proposal which 
has been advanced by the cotton growers 
will, if enacted into law, be of great value 
to the consumers. On the contrary, it 
will be of very dubious value to the con- 
sumers. 

Furthermore, we know that the addi- 
tional cost to the manufacturer will not 
be paid by him, but will be passed on by 
him to the consumer. 

So, under the guise of protecting the 
consumer, we would be forcing him to 
pay more for the articles he purchases; 
and we would be doing so in the hope of 
aiding the cotton farmers. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I hope the 
motion of the Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Pastore] will be agreed to, and that 
the bill will be recommitted, for further 
hearings. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Record my individual views, as set forth 
in connection with the committee’s re- 
port. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the report (No. 1658) was ordered 
to be printed in the Recor», as follows: 


INDIVIDUAL VIEWS OF SENATOR CHARLES E. 
POTTER 


This legislation seeks to protect the pur- 
chaser of certain products by use of a label 
containing information about the textile 
fiber used in the product. I cannot agree 
that H. R. 469 adequately achieves its pur- 
pose. In my opinion it does not protect the 
consumer. 

Under this legislation, the label would be 
required to contain information on the com- 
ponents of the product designating their 
percentage by weight. In addition, the label 
would carry the name of the manufacturer 
or distributor and would indicate the coun- 
try of origin if the product was imported 
into the United States from abroad, 

The information required to be disclosed 
would not provide the ultimate consumer 
with any more information than can be ob- 
tained from an honest, legitimate merchant 
selling standard merchandise. The consumer 
through past purchases has developed experi- 
ence which is either favorable or unfavorable 
to certain kinds of fibers and material. 
Through this experience of past purchasing, 
a consumer knows that a certain fabric or 
type of fiber will give satisfactory service 
from the standpoint of wear and that it is 
suitable for washing or cleaning. It is im- 
portant that the consumer know the ad- 
vantages of certain types of fabrics. It is my 
frank opinion that the information required 
to be set forth on the label will not disclose 
how well the fabric or garment will wear nor 
will it disclose washability. 

It is well known that certain products 
made from natural fibers such as cotton or 
wool may have definite advantages over 
fibers or fabrics which have been developed 
through chemical processes. It is true, also, 
that certain manmade fibers may have su- 
perior advantages when put to particular 
uses. It is difficult for me to see how dis- 
closure of the fiber content by percent of 
weight is considered to be an advantage for 
the consumer. I believe that most manu- 
facturers have an honest desire to put more 
quality and value into their merchandise 
than additional labels. Testimony has been 
received by the committee which indicates 
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that many fabrics are actually blends of 
more than one type of fiber. Through such 
processes, the fabric may be changed in its 
character or serviceability by varying the 
percentages of the component parts. I firmly 
believe that unless the consumer knows the 
desirable blend of the materials in a garment 
it is possible to mislead and deceive the con- 
sumer in such a way that the product will 
be inferior from the standpoint of wash- 
ability and wearability. Thus, even if the 
actual content is known to the consumer, 
it does not, in most cases, convey informa- 
tion of real value to the user on the charac- 
teristics of the fabric used in the product. 

Our committee has been told that exten- 
sive experimentation has taken place in the 
trade to determine the suitability of certain 
blends for a particular end use. Unless the 
manufacturer adheres to the recommended 
blend, there would be no protection to the 
consumer because the consumer would have 
no way of knowing whether the product was 
serviceable until it had been used. Unfor- 
tunately, not all manufacturers are inter- 
ested in having a high-quality material and 
as a result quality is sometimes reduced to 
effect a cost saving. In all cases this might 
not be to the advantage of the consumer who 
has no way of obtaining adequate informa- 
tion except through experimentation. This 
legislation will not offer the quality stand- 
ards on which the consumer may rely. In 
addition, our committee received testimony 
that wide variation exists in using the same 
process because of other factors which may 
affect the ultimate result achieved during the 
manufacturing or finishing process. 

According to my information, this bill 
would not in any way assist the consumer 
in making a more intelligent selection of 
garments or fabrics, 

Mandatory disclosure of the fiber content 
of all textile products is not needed nor de- 
sirable. 

At the present time, there are certain man- 
made fibers on the market which are offered 
to the public under certain proprietary 
names. It is understandable that each man- 
ufacturer wants to promote his particular 
synthetic product. There is no way for the 
consumer to know that two manufacturers 
are producing an almost identical or identical 
fiber or product because the consumer would 
not know the scientific nomenclature for the 
product. The exact fiber content of a textile 
is an academic nicety important to trained 
scientific persons but not to the consumer. 
There is no way that the consumer can know, 
through the provisions of this legislation, 
that two textile manufacturers are using 
similar synthetics of fiber or yarn. 

I believe that the labeling required under 
H. R. 469 would serve to confuse a consumer 
who is already uncertain and perplexed over 
the many synthetic fibers and blends of fibers 
which are offered to the public today. 

Legislation, in my opinion, would not ac- 
complish its objectives and may result in 
considerable more confusion and additional 
difficulties. I can see few advantages result- 
ing from this legislation. 

If the provisions of this bill become law, 
it will burden the manufacturers, processors, 
distributors, and retail merchants with addi- 
tional responsibilities for recordkeeping and 
labeling. It would result in increased costs 
to the manufacturer and retailer. It is well 
known that these costs are not absorbed by 
those persons but are directly passed on to 
the consumers in the form of an increased 
cost of the product. 

It is well known in the trade, and perhaps 
generally, that nylon and other synthetics 
have characteristics which impart greater 
strength to the garment or fabric. In cer- 
tain garments, only a small percentage of 
nylon may be used in a certain area to im- 
part greater strength which results in more 
serviceability of the garment. The same re- 
sult is achieved in such products as curtains 
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and draperies by the use of certain fibers 
which will impart strength to the product 
which will enable the drape to wear longer 
and not pull apart by its own weight. The 
manufacturer of such products would ordi- 
narily indicate that nylon or another fiber 
was added for p of strength. The 
percentage by weight of the fiber may be very 
small. Increasing the percentage of that 
fiber would not result in a better quality 
item. I do not think that most consumers 
have enough experience to adequately evalu- 
ate the information which may be required 
under this legislation. By using certain 
blends of synthetics or synthetics and nat- 
ural fibers, the characteristics of the end 
product may be varied greatly. To a large 
degree the characteristics of the final fabric 
may also be varied by the processing used 
or the finishing applied to the fabric. I be- 
lieve that the consumer will have no way of 
determining the characteristics of the final 
fabric merely through a disclosure of the per- 
centage by weight of the components of the 
product. 

It has been suggested that this legislation 
has been advocated by certain cotton inter- 
ests. There can be no doubt but that the 
market for goods produced by the cotton in- 
dustry has been invaded by manmade syn- 
thetics. This labeling bill will not help the 
cotton industry sell more cotton goods and 
I cannot see where it will in any way enhance 
the standing of cotton to promote greater 
use of cotton. The cotton industry has been 
characterized as a sick one but its illness is 
not in reality caused by the development of 
synthetics. To a far greater degree, this in- 
dustry has suffered from import of cotton 
fabrics produced abroad. Enactment of this 
legislation will not reduce that competition. 

I wish to make my position clear regard- 
ing past labeling legislation. I believe that 
the benefits are great which have come to 
the consumer as a result of the provisions 
contained in the Wool Products Labeling Act 
and the Fur Labeling Act. I do not believe 
that similar results can be achieved through 
enactment of H. R. 469. 

CHARLES E. POTTER. 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, in 
connection with the alternative which 
has been mentioned, I should like to di- 
rect attention to Senate Resolution 287, 
which was agreed to by the Senate on 
May 6 of this year. I read now the first 
part of the resolution: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, or any duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof, is author- 
ized under sections 134 (a) and 136 of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, as 
amended, to conduct a full and complete 
study of all factors affecting commerce and 
production in the textile industry of the 
United States, including but not limited to 
(a) the extent, nature, and causes of the 
decline in interstate and foreign commerce 
in textile mill products; (b) the decline in 
employment in the textile industry; (c) the 
effects of policies and programs of the Fed- 
eral Government on the industry; and (d) 
the impact of commercial policies of other 
nations on the industry. 


The committee is to look into the cha- 
otic economic conditions existing in the 
textile industry. But if the committee is 
to study the question of whether labels 
should be used, and if that question be- 
comes the major concern of the commit- 
tee, the question of unemployment in the 
textile factories in New England and the 
South may never be studied. I am afraid 
that unemployment will continue to grow 
while the committee hears once again the 
testimony of dozens of witnesses whose 
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testimony already has been heard by the 
Senate committee. 

It has also been argued that the bill 
should be recommitted, because several 
amendments are at the desk. We have 
gone over the amendments. I have pre- 
pared an amendment, which I shall sub- 
mit on behalf of myself and several other 
members of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, which combines 
nine-tenths of the amendments now at 
the desk, and which will be in accord with 
the purpose of the bill and with the views 
of a majority of the members of the com- 
mittee who have heard the testimony. 

Therefore, I trust that the motion to 
recommit will be rejected, and that the 
work which has been done over a period 
of many weeks by the members of both 
the Senate committee and the House 
committee will not be negated, but that 
the bill will be passed. 

Mr. JORDAN. Mr. President, refer- 
ence has been made to pima cotton. It is 
clearly against the law to mislabel any 
product; it is illegal to label a garment 
as containing pima cotton, if , does not 
contain pima cotton. So such mislabel- 
ing cannot be done, unless a person is to 
violate the law. Of course, we realize 
that almost all laws are violated at times, 
by those who have no regard for the law. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from North Carolina yield to 
me? 

Mr. JORDAN. I yield. 

Mr. MONRONEY. If the garment 
contained 5 percent pima cotton and 95 
percent ordinary cotton, under the law 
the garment could be labeled “pima cot- 
ton and cotton.“ And in that case the 
customer would not know what the re- 
spective percentages were. 

Mr. JORDAN. Yes. 

Mr. MONRONEY. In fact, I think 
that could be done even if only 2 percent 
of pima cotton were used. 

The purpose of the bill is to insure 
truth in advertising and merchandising, 
so that the consumer can judge for him- 
self, by means of the information ob- 
tained from the tag or label. 

Mr. JORDAN. But under existing law, 
I believe the larger percentage has to 
be stated first, in other words, the label 
must read cotton and pima cotton, if 
more than 50 percent of the garment is 
cotton, and if pima cotton constitutes a 
smaller percentage of the garment. 

I am in the cotton manufacturing busi- 
ness, and have been most of my life; 
and cotton is what I spin in my mill. 

However, I do not believe the bill will 
help the cotton farmer one whit. In- 
stead, I believe the bill will hurt him. 
The cotton farmer thinks the bill will 
help him, but I do not believe it will. 

I think the testimony which has been 
brought out on the floor this afternoon— 
testimony to the effect that the customer 
does not particularly need to know ex- 
actly what the fiber content is—shows 
that the bill, if enacted, will not help the 
customer one iota. If the bill is to be 
enacted, then I am glad I voted the 
other day for the education bill, because, 
if the pending bill is enacted, all the 
consumers will have to be college grad- 
uates, or have to go to college and study 
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‘about textile content, if they are to know 


about what they have purchased. 

As I have stated, I am not opposed to 
the bill if its enactment will aid the con- 
sumers. However, I think other factors 
are much more important to the con- 
sumers. 

The bill, if enacted, will be confusing, 
and will result in great additional ex- 
pense to the manufacturers. However, 
enactment of the bill would not affect 
me one whit in connection with the 
manufacturing process; but enactment 
of the bill would cost the consumers a 
tremendous amount of money, for the 
additional cost would certainly be passed 
on to the consumers. 

So, I believe the bill should be con- 
sidered further by the committee which 
is investigating all phases of the indus- 
try. After that is done, I hope the com- 
mittee will report a bill which I shall be 
glad to help enact. 

Mr.STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from North Carolina yield for a 
question? 

Mr. JORDAN. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. I had to leave the floor 
for a short time; and when I returned, 
I was not certain whether I had heard 
the entire statement made by the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina. Did I cor- 
rectly understand him to state that the 
use of a label which would show the con- 
tents of a garment would not help the 
consumers know more about the fabrics? 

Mr. JORDAN. I doubt that it would 
help them. In other words, under the 
present law, a garment made of 100-per- 
cent cotton or 100-percent wool can be 
labeled “100-percent cotton” or “100- 
percent wool.” 

Mr. STENNIS. But if a consumer 
undertakes to appraise the actual quality 
of the cloth used in the garment—what- 
ever it may be—such disclosure of the 
fiber content of the fabric or textile would 
be helpful to him, would it not? 

Mr. JORDAN. I doubt it. 

Mr. STENNIS. I believe the Senator 
from North Carolina underestimates the 
intelligence of the American women, as 
well as the intelligence of other con- 
sumers. 

Mr. JORDAN. I do not think so, for 
this reason: I believe that the manufac- 
turers make the very best fabrics they 
know how to make; and when the manu- 
facturers include synthetics such as 
nylon, Orlon, or Dacron, those synthetics 
are much more expensive than cotton; 
but the synthetics I have mentioned im- 
prove the fabric, by increasing its abra- 
sion-resistant qualities. That is why 
those synthetics are used. 

Mr. STENNIS. Can the average con- 
sumer tell the value of the average per- 
centages used? 

Mr. JORDAN. Ido not think so. 

Mr. STENNIS. If they cannot, would 
not a disclosure of the facts help them 
determine whether they wish to buy the 
particular garment or do not wish to 
buy it? 

Mr. JORDAN. That might help if the 
customer wanted to purchase a garment 
made of 100-percent cotton fabric. In 
that case, if the garment were so labeled, 
I believe that information would help the 
consumer a great deal. 
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But in the case of a blend of 3 or 4 
different fabrics—as usually contained 
in a great deal of the cloth used—I doubt 
that that knowledge would help the con- 
sumer any. I have no objection to hay- 
ing that information disclosed; but I do 
not think this bill would do that. In- 
stead, I believe the pending bill would 
only confuse the public, because the bill 
is designed to help the cotton farmer; 
there is no doubt about that. 

I want to help the cotton farmers as 
most of my colleagues do. But I do not 
believe the pending bill actually will help 
the cotton farmer. 

If we really wish to help the cotton 
farmer by means of a labeling act, then 
we should enact a bill which would re- 
quire that the rayon content be shown, 
along with the cotton content, because 
rayon is the cheapest fabric that is made. 

Mr. STENNIS. Will not the pending 
bill do the very thing which the Senator 
has pointed out would be helpful? 

Mr. JORDAN. It would; but it would 
go far beyond that, and the result would 
be to confuse the entire situation; and, 
in addition, enactment of the bill is un- 
necessary, and would result in great ad- 
ditional expense to the manufacturers, 
in my opinion. 

Mr. STENNIS, If the Senator will per- 
mit me to make this observation—it is 
not a question—he has clearly stated the 
primary purpose of this bill is to bring 
such disclosures; and a statement as to 
how much rayon and other fibers are in 
the material would be helpful to the con- 
sumer, would it not? 

Mr. JORDAN. Under existing law, 
rayon cannot be put in material with 
another fiber and the claim made that 
the material is cotton. It must be stated 
that it is cotton-rayon. A fabric cannot 
be labeled cotton,“ if it has rayon in it. 
That is against the law. 

Mr. STENNIS. Would the present law 
require a disclosure as to how much ray- 
on is in the material? 

Mr. JORDAN, No. 

Mr. STENNIS. The proposed law 
would so provide? 

Mr. JORDAN. Yes. 

Mr. STENNIS. So the bill would help 
mr consumer to that extent, would it 
not? 

Mr. JORDAN. It would, if the con- 
sumer did not want any rayon in the 
material. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CLARK in the chair). The clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr, PASTORE] to recommit the bill. The 
yeas and nays having been ordered, the 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 
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Mr. KERR (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the distinguished Senator from Georgia 
Mr. TALMADGE]. If he were present and 
voting he would vote “yea.” If I were 
permitted to vote, I would vote “nay.” 
I withhold my vote. 

The rolleall was concluded. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. FREAR], 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND], 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. MUR- 
RAY], the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Rosertson}], and the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE] are absent on 
official business. 

On this vote, the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. HoLLAND] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Florida would vote “nay” and the Sen- 
ator from Virginia would vote yea.“ 

I further announce that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Frear] and the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. Murray] would each vote “nay.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
BrinceEs], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
CAPEHART], the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Payne], and the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. THYE] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS] is absent because of illness in 
his family. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
PURTELL] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
ScHOEPPEL] is detained on official busi- 
ness. 

On this vote the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. Payne] is paired with the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. SCHOEPPEL]. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Maine 
would vote “yea,” and the Senator from 
Kansas would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 36, 
nays 47, as follows: 


YEAS—36 
Bennett Green Lausche 
Bush Hickenlooper Malone 
Byrd Hoblitzell Martin, Iowa 
Carlson Hruska Martin, Pa. 
Case, N. J Ives Morton 
Case, S. Dak Javits Pastore 
Cooper Johnston, S.C. Potter 
Cotton Jordan Saltonstall 
Curtis Kennedy Smith, Maine 
Dirksen Knowland Smith, N. J. 
Ervin Kuchel Watkins 
Goldwater Langer Wiley 

NAYS—47 
Aiken Fulbright Morse 
Allott Gore Mundt 
Anderson Hayden Neuberger 
Barrett Hennings O'Mahoney 
Beall Hill xmire 
Bible Humphrey Revercomb 
Bricker Jackson Russell 
Butler Jenner Smathers 
Carroll Johnson, Tex. Sparkman 
Chavez Kefauver Stennis 
Church Long Symington 
Clark Magnuson Thurmond 
Douglas Mansfield Williams 
Dworshak McClellan Yarborough 
Eastland McNamara Young 
Ellender Monroney 

NOT VOTING—13 

Bridges Kerr Schoeppel 
Capehart Murray madge 
Flanders Payne e 
Frear Purtell 
Holland Robertson 
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So Mr. Pastore’s motion to recommit 
was rejected. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the motion 
was rejected. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CuurcH in the chair) The question is 
on agreeing to the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Alabama to lay on the table 
the motion of the Senator from Ten- 
nessee to reconsider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States submitting nomi- 
nations were communicated to the Sen- 
ate by Mr. Miller, one of his secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CHURCH in the chair) laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


AMENDMENT OF VIRGIN ISLANDS 
CORPORATION ACT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
House of Representatives announcing 
its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 12226) to 
amend the Virgin Islands Corporation 
Act (63 Stat. 350), and for other pur- 
poses, and requesting a conference with 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Has the 
Senator from Washington cleared this 
matter with the minority leader? 

Mr. JACKSON. I have cleared it with 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. WATKINS]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Washington [Mr. JACK- 
son] is recognized. 

Mr. JACKSON. I move that the Sen- 
ate insist upon its amendment, agree to 
the request of the House for a confer- 
ence, and that the Chair appoint the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. BUTLER. What is the business 
before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
business now before the Senate has to 
do with sending a bill to conference. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, a 


parliamentary inquiry. 
OFFICER. The 


The PRESIDING 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Have the con- 
ferees been appointed? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. They 
have not been appointed. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER appointed 
Mr. Jackson, Mr. ANDERSON, and Mr. 
Kucuet conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 


MISBRANDING AND ADVERTISING 
OF TEXTILE FIBER PRODUCTS 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 469) to protect 
producers and consumers against mis- 
branding and false advertising of the 
fiber content of textile fiber products, 
and for other pu 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 

question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. THURMOND]. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
have an amendment at the desk which is 
similar to an amendment offered by the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Brinces] and other Senators; but inas- 
much as the sense of my amendment is 
embodied in an omnibus amendment 
which will be offered by the Senator from 
Oklahoma, I shall withdraw my amend- 
ment in favor of the omnibus amend- 
ment. 

I now yield to the Senator from Okla- 
homa in order that he may offer an 
amendment. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, Sen- 
ators PROXMIRE, BUTLER, BRIDGES, COTTON, 
Martin of Pennsylvania, THURMOND, PAS- 
TORE, TALMADGE, and BALL have intro- 
duced proposed amendments to this 
measure. For the sake of ease in han- 
dling them, I have incorporated them 
into one amendment which I now send 
to the desk, and which I desire to ex- 
plain. 

On page 10, starting on line 20, strike 
the words “or any term identified with 
furs.” 

Section 4 (g) was inserted at the re- 
quest of the fur farm organizations so 
that the Federal Trade Commission could 
better supervise the marketing of pile 
cloth garments made to look as nearly as 
possible like fur. The deletion I have 
suggested has been agreed to by the fur 
farm organizations and the manufac- 
turers of pile cloth so as to make the 
section more workable. 

Section 12 (a) (6) on page 18, as it now 
reads, would exempt from the bill “pad- 
dings or cushions to be used under floor 
coverings.” The House version would 
have exempted “backings of floor cover- 
ings.” I now suggest that the two be 
combined so that both the backings and 
the pads or cushions would be exempt. 
The rug industry backs this change sol- 
idly. 

The bill would exempt “sewing thread.” 
I suggest amending section 12 (a) (7) so 
that it would read “sewing and handi- 
craft threads.“ Senator TALMADGE, as 
well as producers from other States are 
interested in this change. Thread is 
made of one fiber, so that it is 100 percent 
of that fiber. There would seem no need 
to add the percentage to the labels of 
this product. Handicraft threads are 
used in homes for knitting and such. It 
should be exempt. The deletion of the 
numeral (7) from page 19, line 10, makes 
these threads completely exempt. 
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Add a new subsection (h) to section 4. 
The bill as reported would exempt up- 
holstery stuffing. This change would re- 
quire that only in the case of reused stuff- 
ing would a label be required. A few 
States now requires such labeling both 
as a protection to the consumer and as a 
health measure. It seems to us that 
making such a label uniform throughout 
the country would be a wise thing. 
These are the amendments I recommend, 
and I suggest they be voted on en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendments will be con- 
sidered en bloc. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I have 
been asked, on behalf of the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE], to offer 
an amendment in which he is interested. 
It reads as follows: 

On page 18, line 21, strike out the semi- 
colon and insert in lieu thereof and handi- 
craft thread:“. 


Mr. MONRONEY. That amendment 
is included in the omnibus amendment, 
which includes nine-tenths of the 
amendments which have been submitted. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a statement 
prepared by the Senator from Georgia 
explaining his amendment be inserted in 
the Recor» at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR TALMADGE 


This amendment simply proposes to add 
handicraft threads to the list of materials 
exempted by section 12 (a) from the provi- 
sions of this act. 

I point out that sewing thread already is 
one of the items specifically exempted and 
it would appear only fair and logical that 
handicraft threads should be treated in the 
same manner. 

There are only two essential differences 
between sewing and handicraft threads. 

Sewing threads are hard-finished, single- 
fiber yarns used primarily for machine sew- 
ing while handicraft threads are soft-fin- 
ished, single-fiber yarns used principally in 
the various hand needlecraft arts of darn- 
ing, mending, crocheting, tatting, em- 
broidering, and handknitting. 

Sewing threads generally are sold by the 
spool; handicraft threads, by the hank or 
skein. 

Inasmuch as it already has been deter- 
mined by the committee that sewing threads 
should be exempted from the provisions of 
this act, I submit that consistency dictates 
that handicraft threads likewise should be 
exempted as a matter of simple justice. 

The purpose of this legislation is to pro- 
tect the purchasers of fabrics and I can- 
not see how it will detract in the slightest 
from that purpose to exempt from its pro- 
visions handicraft threads which are not 
used—nor intended to be used—within the 
terms of this bill for fabricating into a 
fabric in the commercial sense. 


I hope the amendment will be adopted. 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER. As I understand, the 
omnibus amendment comprehends the 
amendment which I offered in connection 
with reused stuffing. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Yes. Thatis avery 
valuable part of the bill, and I think the 
Senator and his colleague are to be com- 
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plimented for submitting the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the ReEcorp in this connection a state- 
ment which I have prepared on the sub- 
ject. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
R-7orD, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR BUTLER 


The purpose of the amendment is the 
same as that for the labeling act itself. 
The principle underlying these acts is that 
while the Government should not seek to 
set product quality standards, the purchaser 
should be protected to the extent of a label 
containing basic information about items, 
the composition of which is not readily 
apparent. In other words, it is a disclosure 
bill, for the protection of the consumer. 

Many irresponsible manufacturers prac- 
tice fraud upon the consumer of mattresses, 
furniture, and other upholstered products 
through the use of secondhand filling ma- 
terial which is not labeled as such or is im- 
properly labeled. In such cases the con- 
sumer has no way of knowing that he is 
not obtaining new, clean, and sanitary filling 
material for these personal items. 

Although several States currently have 
laws governing the labeling of bedding ma- 
terials, with few exceptions these State laws 
are poorly enforced. Most of the States back 
the staff and money for policing the laws, 
and frequently they are regarded primarily 
as a source of revenue rather than as a means 
of protecting the consumer. 

The Federal Trade Commission advises 
that this area of commerce urgently needs 
regulation to avoid not only the fraud per- 
petrated upon the public, but also for the 
protection of public health. Mr. Harold A. 
Whittaker, Professional Associate, Academy 
Research Council, Washington, is of the 
opinion that used raw materials do consti- 
tute a serious health hazard in bedding and 
furniture. For support of this opinion, see 
National Academy of Sciences, National Re- 
search Council, Division of Medical Sciences, 
Committee on Sanitary Engineering and En- 
vironment, Minutes of 15th Meeting, June 4, 
1957, page 8. 

Dr. Milton J. Foter, United States Public 
Health Service, Cincinnati, states that in- 
vestigation has shown that certain patho- 
genic fungi, virus, and bacteria, including 
staphylococci, streptococci, and virus diseases 
can be transferred through the use of un- 
sanitary used filling materials. Dr. Foter is 
chairman of L 12 subcommittee on bedding 
sterilization of the American Standards Asso- 
ciation and adviser on military sanitation to 
the National Research Council. 

A recent article in the May 17 issue of 
the Saturday Evening Post emphasizes the 
seriousness of this problem. Certain “strains 
of staphylococcus aureus are turning up in 
epidemic proportions as the cause of painful 
boils and abscesses, hard-to-cure infections 
of the digestive, urinary, and respiratory 
tracts, and fatal pneumonias. * * * It re- 
mains impervious to penicillin, streptomycin, 
aureomycin, and most other antibiotics. * * * 
It fights off and sometimes destroys the 
scavenging white blood corpuscles mobilized 
by the body to combat it. * * * It seems to 
be much more virulent than most staphy- 
lococci.”” 

As the Post article points out, these germs 
which are resistant to so-called wonder drugs 
thrive best in the intimate contacts of home 
or hospital and is carried on such things as 
bedding and mattresses and other items 
which come into close contact with the body. 

These items are the very same ones which 
find their way back into the trade channels 
and from which secondhand upholstery stuf- 
fing is obtained. It seems obvious that the 
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public must be warned of the dangers to 
their health and well-being of such second- 
hand material, at least to the extent of our 
requiring a label, stamp, or tag showing the 
words plainly legible that the upholstered 
product contains reused upholstery, mattress, 
or cushion filling, or stuffing. 

It is believed that a forewarned public will 
demand new material in these products with 
which they have intimate contact, and a 
salutory byproduct will be the consump- 
tion of many thousands additional pounds 
of domestic textile materials, thus further- 
ing one of the basic policies of the admin- 
istration. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I think the inclusion of 
handicraft thread is a real improve- 
ment. 

I should like to ask the Senator a ques- 
tion. The one remaining thing about the 
bill that troubles me is that not enough 
tolerances are left to the Federal Trade 
Commission. I think we would be better 
off not to lash the Commission absolutely 
to the 5 percent figure. 

Mr. MONRONEY. It is not confined 
to the 5 percent figure. 

Mr. JAVITS. Will the Senator state 
again for the record exactly what lati- 
tude the Federal Trade Commission 
would have in its regulations, as the Sen- 
ator understands the bill? 

Mr. MONRONEY. As I understand 
the bill, up to 5 percent would be allowed 
for added fabric decorations. Up to that 
point, such additions need not be listed 
as a part of the fabric content. If the 
added fabric is more than 5 percent of 
the fabric content, it should be covered 
by the label on the fabric. However, the 
degree of error or variance as the cloth 
is woven is left open, with the proper 
rate of tolerance to be determined later 
by the Federal Trade Commission. We 
were not qualified to say that exactly the 
same percentage should be applied to all 
cloth. The Federal Trade Commission 
will be able to establish its own toler- 
ances, so that a man would not be penal- 
ized by reason of the fact that a certain 
fabric varied from the standard. 

Mr. JAVITS. Whatever the Commis- 
sion considers to be a reasonable toler- 
ance, under the circumstances, is per- 
missible under the bill? 

Mr. MONRONEY. That is the clear 
provision of the bill; and I believe that 
is the way in which the Commission 
would enforce it. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. There was so much 
confusion in the Chamber that I could 
not hear the Seantor’s answer a while 
ago. Does the omnibus amendment do, 
with respecting to carpeting, what the 
Talmadge amendment would have done? 

Mr. MONRONEY. It does for carpet- 
ing what I believe the Bridges-Cotton 
amendment and the Talmadge amend- 
ment would do. The Talmadge amend- 
ment involved the addition of handicraft 
threads. So far as the Senator from 
Oklahoma knows, the omnibus amend- 
ment incorporates almost every amend- 
ment submitted by the Senators whose 
names I have read, namely, Senators 
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PROXMIRE, BUTLER, BRIDGES, COTTON, 
MARTIN of Pennsylvania, THURMOND, Pas- 
TORE, TALMADGE, and BEALL. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Rrcorp at this 
point a number of telegrams which I 
have received on this subject. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
grams were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


DELTA, Coro., July 30, 1958. 
Hon. GORDON OC. ALLOTT, 

United States Senator, 

Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We understand that the Senate will be 
considering textile labeling bill, H. R. 469, 
at any hour now. This bill contains several 
provisions beneficial to Colorado’s two-hun- 
dred-odd fur farmers raising mink and foxes. 
As legislative representative of these fur 
farmers, we urge you to support for passage 
this legislation. I would appreciate being 
advised of its progress. 

LLorD W. GIBSON. 
BROOMFIELD, COLO., July 30, 1958. 
Hon. Gorpon C. ALLoTT, 
United States Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We sincerely urge you to act favorably on 

textile labeling bill, H. R. 469. 
SHERMAN P. C. REED, 
President, Rocky Mountain Fur 
Farmers Co-op Association. 
Denver, COLO., July 31, 1958. 
Hon. GORDON ALLOTT, 

United States Senator, State of Colo- 
rado, United States Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Request your support Senator TALMADGE'S 
amendment to the labeling bill, H. R. 469. 
Senator TaLmapce's amendment exempts 
carpet backing materials from requirements 
of the bill. These backing materials are 
used for structural purposes only, Their 
identification is onerous and wasteful to 
carpet manufacturers, serves no useful pur- 
pose to the consumer, and only tends to con- 
fuse the consumer between backing mate- 
rials and the surface or pile materials which 
represent most of the value of the carpet. 

E. J. Horner, 
Bigelow Rugs and Carpets. 


Denver, COLO., July 31, 1958. 
Hon. GORDON ALLoTT, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Inclusion carpet backing materials Textile 
Labeling Act adds no useful information for 
consumer. Misleads by implying backing 
materials as important as surface yarn. 
Complicates problem of selection by unnec- 
essarily adding to factors to be evaluated. 
Urge elimination of carpet backing mate- 
rials from labeling bill. 

Cart H. HILEMAN. 
DENVER, COLO., July 31, 1958. 
Senators GORDON ALLOTT and JOHN CARROLL, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Inclusion carpet backing materials Textile 
Labeling Act adds no useful information for 
consumer, Misleads by implying backing 
materials as important as surface yarn. 
Complicates problem of selection by unnec- 
essarily adding to factors to be evaluated. 
Urge elimination of carpet backing materials 
from labeling bill. 

JoHN P. FLOOD, 
Orchard & Wilheim Co. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments offered by the Senator from 


Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney!], which will 
be considered en bloc, will be stated. 
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The CHIEF CLERK. On page 10, lines 
20 and 21, it is proposed to strike out 
“or any term identified with furs.” 

On page 11, after line 3, it is proposed 
to insert the following: 

(h) For the purposes of this act, a tex- 
tile fiber product shall be misbranded if it 
is used as stuffing in any upholstered prod- 
uct, mattress, or cushion after having been 
previously used as stuffing in any other up- 
holstered product, mattress, or cushion, un- 
less the upholstered product, mattress or 
cushion containing such textile fiber prod- 
uct bears a stamp, tag, or label approved by 
the Commission indicating in words plainly 
legible that it contains reused stuffing. 


On page 18, line 11, it is proposed to 
strike out the semicolon and insert in lieu 
thereof a comma and the following: “ex- 
cept as provided in section 4 (h).” 

On page 18, line 19, immediately be- 
fore the word “paddings” it is proposed 
to insert “backings of and.” 

On page 18, line 21, it is proposed to 
strike out “thread” and insert in lieu 
thereof “and handicraft threads.” 

On page 19, lines 9 and 10, it is pro- 
posed to strike out “(3), (4), or (7)” and 
insert “(3) or (4).” 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, so 
far as the chairman of the committee is 
concerned, the amendments offered by 
the Senator from Oklahoma embody 
many of the minor technical amend- 
ments, and I shall be glad to accept 
them, if there is no objection on the 
part of the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments, en bloc, offered by the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroneyr]. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I 
should like to have the Recorp show that 
I am in favor of the Monroney amend- 
ments, and in favor of the bill as 
amended. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I 
should like the Recorp to show that I 
favor enactment of the bill, as amended. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
offer the amendment which I send to the 
desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Arizona will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 9, at the 
beginning of line 19, it is proposed to 
strike out all of subsection (e), as fol- 
lows: 

(e) This section shall not be construed as 
requiring the affixing of a stamp, tag, label, 
or other means of identification to each tex- 
tile fiber product contained in a package if 
(1) such textile fiber products are intended 
for sale to the ultimate consumer in such 
package, (2) such package has affixed to it a 
stamp, tag, label, or other means of identi- 
fication bearing, with respect to the textile 
fiber products contained therein, the infor- 
mation required by subsection (b), and (3) 
the information on the stamp, tag, label, or 
other means of identification affixed to such 
package is equally applicable with respect to 
each textile fiber product contained therein, 


And to renumber the sections. 

On page 12, line 8, it is proposed to 
strike out all of section 5 (c), as follows: 

(e) If any person other than the ultimate 
consumer breaks a package which bears a 
stamp, tag, label, or other means of identifi- 
cation conforming to the requirements of 
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section 4, and if such package contains 1 
or more units of a textile fiber product to 
which a stamp, tag, label, or other identifica- 
tion conforming to the requirements of sec- 
tion 4 is not affixed, such person shall affix 
a stamp, tag, label, or other identification 
bearing the information on the stamp, tag, 
label, or other means of identification at- 
tached to such broken package to each unit 
of textile fiber product taken from such 
broken package. 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
have certain reservations about the bill. 
My chief objection deals with those parts 
of the bill covering the labeling of pack- 
aged items. Section 4 (e) provides that 
individual items in a package need not be 
labeled if the packaged products are in- 
tended for sale to the ultimate consumer 
as a package, and if the package is prop- 
erly labeled as to the fiber content of the 
merchandise contained therein. Section 
5 (c) requires that any person breaking 
a package which is labeled according to 
the provisions of this bill must label each 
article taken from that package. 

These provisions would impose a com- 
pletely unreasonable burden on retailers. 
Quite often customers only buy one item 
from the package supplied to the retail- 
ers by the manufacturer. If the individ- 
ual items in the package are not labeled, 
retailers have three choices: They can 
either provide a label, decline the sale, or 
break the law by selling an unlabeled 
product. 

Obviously, this is unreasonable from 
the retailer’s standpoint. These provi- 
sions would require him to maintain a 
stock of labels at each sales counter 
showing the fiber content of every textile 
product sold from that counter. Retail- 
ers are simply not equipped to perform 
this task. 

Therefore, I have prepared an amend- 
ment which would eliminate both these 
provisions, and offer it with the hope that 
it will be acceptable to the sponsors of 
the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. Senators who 
desire to converse will please retire to 
the cloakrooms. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
believe the effect of the Senator's 
amendment is that when a package is 
labeled and everyone knows what is in 
it, and that package becomes broken or 
the contents become separated from one 
another, separate labeling of each item 
in the countainer would not be necessary. 
The amendment would not require put- 
ting individual labels on the items. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The Senator is 
correct. IT should like to give a quick ex- 
ample. Let us say that there are cotton 
napkins contained in a package, and that 
each package contains a dozen napkins. 
The packages, each containing 12 nap- 
kins, are piled up on the counter. Let 
us assume that a customer buys six nap- 
kins. The retailer breaks the package 
and takes six napkins out of the package. 
Every package of 12 bears on it a label 
showing the fiber content of the mer- 
chandise, and the box in which the nap- 
kins were packed also shows the fiber 
content. It would be almost impossible 
for the retailer to stock enough labels 
with which to label each individual 
napkin, 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. I understand the 
purpose of the amendment. There was 
a great deal of testimony heard on the 
subject. Iam willing to take the amend- 
ment to conference. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ari- 
zona. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I call up the amendment 
identified as 7—18-58-B, submitted by 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. TAL- 


MADGE]. He has asked me to have it 
called up. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 14, line 
16, beginning with the word “When- 
ever“, it is proposed to strike out all 
down through line 3 on page 15 and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the following: 

Whenever the Commission— 

(a) has reasonable cause to believe that 
any person is committing an act which by 


section 3, 5, 6, 9, or 10 (b) is declared to be 
unlawful; and 

(b) has issued a complaint under the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act against the per- 
son committing such act; and 

(c) believes that it would be in the public 
interest to enjoin the doing of such act 
until such complaint is dismissed by the 
Commission, or until an order to cease and 
desist made thereon by the Commission has 
become final within the meaning of the Fed- 
eral Trade Act, or until such order has been 
set aside by the court on review. 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
make this statement on behalf of the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE]. 

The purpose of the amendment, Mr. 
President, is to eliminate the great po- 
tential for harassment and abuse in- 
herent in the broad injunctive power 
granted to the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion in section 8. 

As now written, that section provides 
that a person may be enjoined from 
something he is about to do and that 
the Commission may initiate injunction 
proceedings even before it has issued a 
formal complaint. 

Such procedure, Mr. President, direct- 
ly contravenes basic legal doctrine and 
the repeated rulings of the Federal 
courts that injunctive relief cannot be 
afforded in speculative instances. Fur- 
thermore, it is totally contrary to the 
American tradition of presumed inno- 
cence until proved guilty. 

To authorize a Federal agency to seek 
court orders restraining persons thought 
or rumored to be about to do something 
would be ridiculous on its face; that is, 
unless such authorization is to be ac- 
companied by supplemental authority 
for that agency to employ a staff of seers 
and mindreaders to tell it when and 
where such acts might be being con- 
templated. 

The amendment would bring the in- 
junctive authority into play whenever 
the Commission had: 

First. Reasonable cause to believe a 
person actually is committing an act de- 
clared to be unlawful by this statute. 
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Second. Issued a complaint against 
such person under the Federal Trade 
Commission Act. 

Third. Determined it would be in the 
public interest to enjoin such person 
pending adjudication of its specific com- 
plaints or orders. 

It would appear to me, Mr. President, 
that such limited injunctive authority 
would be more than adequate to carry 
out the terms of the act. 

Otherwise, I can foresee instances in 
which firms might be enjoined from the 
sale of their products in interstate com- 
merce before the Commission has suf- 
ficiently conclusive evidence to warrant 
the filing of formal complaints. And 
such situations, under the bill now be- 
fore the Senate, could be continued in- 
definitely. 

I am convinced, Mr. President, that 
the Commission should be required to 
specify its charges in the form of specific 
complaints setting forth exact details 
about acts actually being committed be- 
fore it is permitted to go into court to 
seek to enjoin firms from selling their 
products in interstate commerce. 

It is the purpose of this measure to 
protect the public from the mislabeling 
of textile products. 

I believe the Senate will agree, how- 
ever, that the broad injunctive power 
contemplated by this bill as reported is 
neither in the public interest nor in 
keeping with American concepts of ju- 
risprudence and free enterprise. 

This measure is one which can be pro- 
ductive of great good for the consuming 
public and I hope this Senate will assure 
that it accomplishes that good by per- 
fecting it with this amendment. 

I have made the statement on behalf 
of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. TAL- 
MADGE]. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment 
offered by the distinguished Senator 
from Georgia through the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. JOHNSTON]. The 
language in the bill dealing with this 
subject is the standard language used 
by the Federal Trade Commission in its 
enforcement procedures. 

It has been in the Labeling Act for 
many years, and no one has had reason 
to complain about it. Most of it goes 
back through 17 years of experience. In 
issuing a complaint, it takes a consider- 
able length of time for the complaint to 
be docketed, and so forth. In the mean- 
time, the company against whom the 
Federal Trade Commission would pro- 
ceed in trying to prevent a violation 
from the standpoint of mislabeling or 
fraudulent merchandising, if the amend- 
ment were adopted, could dispose of its 
entire stock before the Federal Trade 
Commission complaint could have been 
brought up. Therefore, it would negate 
the purposes of the act to protect the 
public, and would result in a flood of 
mislabeled and misbranded items. 
Therefore, I ask that the amendment be 
not adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
TALMADGE]. 

The amendment was rejected. 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I offer 
an amendment which I ask to have read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 8, lines 23 
and 24, it is proposed to strike out sub- 
section (4). 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the 
amendment deals with what I consider 
to be a very vexing problem of drafts- 
manship in the bill which met with ob- 
jection on the part of the Department of 
State. I think the Department of State 
is right. 

The provision I seek to strike out 
reads as follows: 

(4) If it is an imported textile fiber prod- 
uct the name of the country where processed 
or manufactured. 


I believe that, in practical effect, if the 
bill is read carefully, the clause not only 
will result in compelling a manufacturer 
to set forth in his labeling not only the 
fiber content, but also, in respect of a 
particular fiber, will require him to say 
that that fiber was imported from wher- 
ever it was received—Austria, Germany, 
Japan, or anywhere else. 

When the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Doc As] raised this question, it was my 
distinct impression that the Senator 
from Washington sought to explain that 
that was not the intention of the bill; 
that the intention was simply to make 
the bill applicable to the total number of 
items imported from abroad. 

First, I respectfully submit to the Sen- 


ator from Washington that apparently. 


the legal analysts in the Department of 
State analyzed that provision as I did. 

Second, if we will turn to the defini- 
tion of “textile fiber product” in this 
measure, I think inevitably a question of 
doubt will arise and, I believe, will have 
to be resolved in favor of requiring the 
labeling of the fiber right on the label, 
so that it will show that the fiber comes 
from a foreign country. That is what 
the Department of State thought, and 
they recommended against the inclusion 
of the item. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I think the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New York 
clarifies that matter. I shall be glad to 
accept it. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, some per- 
sons are desirous of knowing where 
things are made, just as they are de- 
sirous of knowing the fiber contents of 
articles. I do not see why we should 
adopt an amendment which might lead 
a person to believe that an article which 
was manufactured in a foreign country 
was manufactured in the United States. 
Therefore, I oppose the amendment. I 
think if we make it possible for a person 
to know what is in a garment, we should 
make it possible for him to know every- 
thing about the garment. 

I think the bill should be left so that 
it will permit the operation of the tariff 
clause. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is exactly 
what the amendment does. The sub- 
section in question does not appear to 
add anything to the rest of the language. 
Taking it out of the bill will not make 
any difference. 
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Mr. ERVIN. My position is that if we 
do not propose to let people be misled on 
one thing, we should not allow them to 
be misled on another. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New York. 
{Putting the question.] The ayes ap- 
pear to have it. The ayes have it. The 
amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, a divi- 
sion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair points out to the Senator from 
North Carolina that the result of the 
vote has been announced. It is too late 
for a division. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that we may have 
a division. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from North Carolina? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, may I make a parlia- 
mentary inquiry? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York will state his 
parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. JAVITS. Was the result an- 
nounced? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Then, I object to the 
— of the Senator from North Caro- 

a. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MAGNUSON, Mr. President, this 
measure is a disclosure bill, designed to 
protect and inform the ultimate con- 
sumer in his purchases of textile fiber 
products used or intended to be used in 
household textile articles. Incidentally, 
the bill defines household textile articles 
as articles of wearing apparel, costumes 
and accessories, draperies, floor cover- 
ings, furnishings, beddings, and other 
textile goods of a type customarily used 
in a household regardless of where used 
in fact. 

This bill is in the tradition of the Wool 
Labeling Act of 1939 and the Fur Prod- 
ucts Labeling Act of 1951, and is based 
on the same underlying principle that 
while the Government should not set 
quality standards, the purchaser should 
be protected by disclosure of basic in- 
formation about the composition of 
items not ascertainable by sight or 
touch. Of course wool and fur products 
remain under their respective acts. 

The legislation would require the dis- 
closure of the fiber content of articles in 
the form intended for use by the con- 
sumer, together with the name of the 
manufacturer or distributor. A fabric 
would be misbranded if disclosure was 
not made, or if the information was 
false. 
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The report on the bill goes into great 
detail, and I believe the amendments 
improve the measure. It is my hope, and 
I believe that of the committee also, 
that the Federal Trade Commission, 
after consultation with industry repre- 
sentatives and other interested persons, 
will be able to establish generic names 
which will serve adequately to distin- 
guish between the many fibers of dif- 
5 properties which are now avail- 
able. 

If the Commission is successful in this 
task, and I believe it will be, the effec- 
tiveness of this bill, as far as protection 
of the consumer is concerned, will be 
increased. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
further amendment to be proposed, the 
question is on the engrossment of the 
amendments and the third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, and to be read a 
third time. 

Mr. JAVITS subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Record show, prior to the vote, that 
I support the passage of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


INCORPORATION OF JEWISH WAR 
VETERANS, U. S. A., NATIONAL ME- 
MORIAL, INC. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 2485, 
H. R. 109. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (H. R. 109) 
to incorporate the Jewish War Veterans, 
U. S. A., National Memorial, Inc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, with an amend- 
ment, to strike out all after the enact- 
ing clause and insert: 

That the following-named persons, to wit: 
Ben Kaufman, Trenton, N. J.; William Ber- 
man, Westbrook, Maine; Joseph Gilman, 
Manchester, N. H.; Capt. Louis H. Albrand, 
Burlington, Vt.; Mrs. Ethel Cohen, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; Paul J. Robin, Providence, R. I.; 
Frederick S. Harris, Meriden, Conn.; Edward 
Lettick, New Haven, Conn.; William Carmen, 
Brookline, Mass.; David Lasker, Boston, 
Mass.; Mrs, Sarah Stone, Brighton, Mass.; 
Harry D. Henshel, New York, N. T.; Capt. 
Joshua Goldberg, New York, N. L.; Sol Masch. 
New York, N. T.; Sam Slutsky, Peekskill, 
N. T.; I. T. Rockman, Harrisburg, Pa.; Harry 
H. Schaffer, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Dr. David Coyne, 
Hoboken, N. J.; Edward Nappen, Atlantic 
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City, N. J.; Howard M. Berg, Wilmington, 
Del.; Samuel Michaelson, Baltimore, Md.; 
Louis E. Spiegler, Washington, D. C.; Joseph 
F. Barr, Washington, D. C.; Joseph A. Reshef- 
sky, Portsmouth, Va.; Edward Leyton, High 
Point, N. C.: Dr. Harry Appel, Charleston, 
S. C.; Harry Harrison, Atlanta, Ga.; Paul 
Ginsberg, Atlanta, Ga.; Harry Cohen, Miami 
Beach, Fla.; Louis B. Lepp, Birmingham, Ala.; 
Edwin I. Baer, Louisville, Ky.; Dr. Yale Burke, 
South Bend, Ind.; Harry T. Madison, Oak 
Park, Mich.; William Bobier, Phoenix, Ariz.; 
Samuel Shaikewitz, St. Louis, Mo.; Maj. Gen. 
Julius Klein, Chicago, III.; Nathan Rakita, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Myer Dorfman, St. Paul, 
Minn.; Hyman Greenspan, Dallas, Tex.; Har- 
old Freeman, Phoenix, Ariz.; Harry Pells, 
Denver, Colo; Hy Weitzman, San Bernar- 
dino, Calif.; Don Kapner, Seattle, Wash.; 
Sherman Z. Lipstein, Omaha, Nebr.; William 
Stern, Fargo, N. Dak.; and their successors, 
are hereby created and declared to be a non- 
profit body corporate of the District of Co- 
lumbia, where its legal domicile shall be, by 
the name of the Jewish War Veterans, U. S. A., 
National Memorial, Inc. (hereinafter referred 
to as the corporation), and by such name 
shall be known and have perpetual succes- 
sion and the powers, limitations, and re- 
strictions herein contained, 


COMPLETION OF ORGANIZATION 


Sec. 2. A majority of the persons named in 
the first section of this act are authorized to 
complete the organization of the corpora- 
tion by the selection of officers and employ- 
ees, the adoption of a constitution and by- 
laws, not inconsistent with the provisions 
of this act, and the doing of such other acts 
as may be necessary for such purpose. 


PRINCIPLES AND OBJECTS OF THE CORPORATION 


Src.3. The principles and objects of the 
corporation shall be— 

(a) to maintain and conduct a national 
memorial and museum dedicated to, and 
commemorating the service and sacrifice in 
the Armed Forces of the United States dur- 
ing the period of war by Americans of the 
Jewish faith; 

(b) to gather, collate, edit, publish, and 
exhibit the memorabilia, data, records, mili- 
tary awards, decorations, citations, and so 
forth, for the purpose of preserving the 
memories and records of patriotic service 
performed by men and women of the Jewish 
faith while in the armed services of the 
United States in time of war; and 

(o) to stimulate patriotism in the minds 
of all Americans by encouraging the study 
of the military and naval history of our 
Nation. 

CORPORATE POWERS 


Sec. 4. The corporation shall have power 

(a) to have succession by its corporate 
name; 

(b) to sue and be sued, complain and de- 
fend in any court of competent jurisdic- 
tion; 

(c) to adopt, use, and alter a corporate 

seal; 
(d) to adopt, amend, and alter a constitu- 
tion and bylaws, not inconsistent with the 
laws of the United States, for the manage- 
ment of its property and the regulation of its 
affairs; said constitution and bylaws should 
likewise not be inconsistent with the laws of 
any State in which the corporation is to 
operate; 

(e) to contract and be contracted with; 

(f) to take by lease, gift, purchase, grant, 
devise, or bequest from any private corpora- 
tion, association, partnership, firm, or indi- 
vidual, and to hold any property, real, per- 
sonal, or mixed, necessary or convenient for 
attaining the objects and carrying into effect 
the purposes of the corporation, subject, 
however, to applicable provisions of law of 
any State (A) governing the amount or kind 
of property which may be held by, or (B) 
otherwise limiting or controlling the owner- 
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ship of property by, a corporation operating 
in such State; 

(g) to transfer, convey, lease, sublease, en- 
cumber, and otherwise alienate real, personal, 
or mixed property; and 

(h) to borrow money for the purposes of 
the corporation, issue bonds therefor, and 
secure the same by mortgage, deed of trust, 
pledge, or otherwise, subject in every case to 
all applicable provisions of Federal and State 
laws. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE; SCOPE OF ACTIVITIES; 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA AGENT 


Sec. 5. (a) The principal office of the corpo- 
ration shall be located in Washington, D. C., 
but the activities of the corporation shall not 
be confined to that place and may be con- 
ducted throughout the various States, Terri- 
tories, and possessions of the United States. 

(b) The corporation shall at all times 
maintain in its headquarters in the District 
of Columbia a designated agent to accept 
service of process for the corporation; and 
notice to or service upon such agent, or 
mailed to the headquarters of the organiza- 
tion in the said District of Columbia, shall be 
deemed notice or service upon the said corpo- 
ration. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS; COMPOSITION; 
RESPONSIBILITIES 


Sec. 6. (a) Upon the enactment of this act, 
the initial board of directors of the corpora- 
tion shall consist of the present officers and 
members of the board of directors of the 
existing corporation, entitled “Jewish War 
Veterans U. S. A., National Memorial, Inc.“, 
an organization incorporated under the laws 
of the District of Columbia. 

(b) Thereafter, the board of directors of 
the corporation shall be of such number (not 
less than 36) who shall be selected in such 
manner, including the filling of vacancies, 
and serve such terms as shall be prescribed 
under the constitution and bylaws of the 
corporation. 

(c) The board of directors shall be the 
governing board of the corporation and shall, 
during the intervals between corporation 
meetings, be responsible for the general 
policies and program of the corporation. 
The board shall be responsible for all finances 
of the corporation. 

OFFICERS, ELECTION OF OFFICERS 

Sec. 7. (a) The officers of the corporation 
shall be a president and such number of vice 
presidents as shall be provided for in the con- 
stitution and bylaws, as well as a secretary 
and treasurer. 

(b) The officers of the corporation shall be 
elected in such manner and for such terms 
as well as with such duties as may be pre- 
scribed in the constitution and bylaws of the 
corporation. 


USE OF INCOME; LOANS TO OFFICERS, DIRECTORS, 
OR EMPLOYEES 

Src. 8. (a) No part of the income or assets 
of the corporation shall inure to any officer 
or director or be distributable to any such 
person. Nothing in this section, however, 
shall be construed to prevent the payment of 
compensation to the officers or employees of 
the corporation in amounts approved by the 
executive committee of the corporation. 

(b) The corporation shall not make loans 
to its officers, directors, or employees. Any 
director who votes for or assents to the mak- 
ing of a loan to an officer, director, or em- 
ployee of the corporation, and any officer 
who participates in the making of such loans, 
shall be jointly and severally liable to the 
corporation for the amount of such loan until 
the repayment thereof. 


NONPOLITICAL NATURE OF CORPORATION 

Sec. 9. The corporation, and its officers and 
directors as such, shall not contribute to or 
otherwise support or assist any political party 
or candidate for public office. 
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LIABILITY FOR ACTS OF OFFICERS AND AGENTS 


Sec. 10. The corporation shall be liable for 
the acts of its officers and agents when acting 
within the scope of their authority. 


PROHIBITION AGAINST ISSUANCE OF STOCK OR 
PAYMENT OF DIVIDENDS 


Sec. 11. The corporation shall have no 
power to issue any shares of stock or to de- 
clare or pay any dividends. 


BOOKS AND RECORDS; INSPECTION 


Sec. 12. The corporation shall keep correct 
and complete books and records of account 
and shall keep minutes of the proceedings 
of its members, board of directors, and com- 
mittees having any authority under the board 
of directors; and it shall also keep at its 
principal office a record of the names and 
addresses of its members entitled to vote. 
All books and records of the corporation may 
be inspected by any member entitled to vote, 
or his agent or attorney, for any proper pur- 
pose, at any reasonable time. 


AUDIT OF FINANCIAL TRANSACTIONS 


Sec. 13. (a) The financial transactions shall 
be audited annually, at the end of the fiscal 
year established by the corporation, by an 
independent certified public accountant in 
accordance with the principles and proced- 
ures applicable to commercial corporate 
transactions. The audit shall be conducted 
at the place or places where the accounts 
of the corporation are normally kept. All 
books, accounts, financial records, reports, 
files, and all other papers, things, or property 
belonging to or in use by the corporation and 
necessary to facilitate the audit shall be made 
available to the person or persons conducting 
the audit; and full facilities for verifying 
transactions with the balances or securities 
held by depositories, fiscal agents, and 
custodians shall be afforded to such person 
or persons. 

(b) A report of such audit shall be made by 
the corporation to the Congress not later 
than 6 months following the close of such 
fiscal year for which the audit is made. The 
report shall set forth the scope of the audit 
and shall include verification by the person 
or persons conducting the audit of state- 
ments of (1) assets and liabilities, (2) capital 
and surplus or deficit, (3) surplus or deficit 
analysis, (4) income and expense, and (5) 
sources and application of funds. Such re- 
port shall not be printed as a public docu- 
ment. 


USE OF ASSETS ON DISSOLUTION OF LIQUIDATION 


Sec. 14. Upon final dissolution or liquida- 
tion of the corporation, and after discharge 
or satisfaction of all outstanding obligations 
and liabilities, the remaining assets of the 
corporaton may be distributed in accord- 
ance with the determination of the board of 
directors of the corporation and in compli- 
ance with the constitution and bylaws of 
the corporation and all Federal and State 
laws applicable thereto. Nothing in this 
section shall be construed so as to permit 
any such assets being distributed to any 
officer or employee or inuring to the benefit 
of any private person. 


TRANSFER OF ASSETS 


Sec. 15. The corporation may acquire the 
assets of the Jewish War Veterans, U. S. A., 
National Memorial, Inc., a body corpo- 
rate organized under the laws of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, upon discharging or 
satisfactorily providing for the payment and 
discharge of all of the liabilities of such 
corporation and upon complying with all the 
laws of the District of Columbia applicable 
thereto. 


RESERVATION OF RIGHT TO AMEND OR REPEAL 


CHARTER 
Sec. 16. The right to alter, amend, or re- 
peal this act is expressly reserved. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the purpose of the bill, as proposed 
to be amended, is to grant a Federal 
charter to the Jewish War Veterans, 
U. S. of A., National Memorial, Inc.— 

(a) to maintain and conduct a national 
memorial and museum dedicated to and 
commemorating the service and sacrifice in 
the Armed Forces of the United States dur- 
ing the period of war by Americans of the 
Jewish faith; 

(b) to gather, collate, edit, publish, and 
exhibit the memorabilia, data, records, mili- 
tary awards, decorations, citations, etc., for 
the purpose of preserving the memories and 
records of patriotic service performed by 
men and women of the Jewish faith while 
in the armed services of the United States 
in time of war; and 

(c) to stimulate patriotism in the minds 
of all Americans by encouraging the study of 
the military and naval history of our Na- 
tion. 


The bill was reported unanimously 
from the Judiciary Committee by the 
Senator from Wyoming (Mr. 
O’ManoneEy], and I hope the Senate will 
take action on the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Texas yield 
for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
McNamara in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Texas yield to the Senator 
from Iowa? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Have any 
other religious groups of American war 
veterans been granted charters by the 
Federal Government? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I am not 
informed as to that. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Is there pres- 
ent in the Chamber any Senator who 
can give me that information? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. This is a memorial. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I do not ob- 
ject, if it is a memorial. But some years 
ago, I opposed the granting of a char- 
ter which was proposed in the case of 
the French-American War Veterans. I 
would oppose the granting of a Federal 
charter to the veterans who belong to 
my own church, to the Methodist War 
Veterans. I would oppose the granting 
of a Federal charter to any particular 
group. I do not oppose having the 
groups organize; but I believe that if a 
Federal charter is to be granted, it 
should be granted to an organization 
that includes all veterans, regardless of 
race, color, or creed. 

I should like to have the purpose of 
the pending measure clarified, because 
if the purpose is to have a Federal char- 
ter granted to a particular group which 
is not open to membership by all vet- 
erans, I shall oppose passage of the bill. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. This case, as distin- 
guished from those in which charters 
heretofore have been issued to organi- 
zations—— 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Such as the 
American Legion? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes—this one is for 
the purpose of a memorial. The basic 
purpose is the construction, in the Dis- 
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trict of Columbia, of a museum in which 
such records can be deposited. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Would the 
museum include records for other 
groups? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. No. This is the only 
group that appeared before the com- 
mittee, and this is the only one which 
made the request. 

I read from the report on the bill: 

This legislation, as amended, would incor- 
porate a national memorial and museum 
dedicated to and commemorating the service 
of Americans of the Jewish faith in the 
Armed Forces of the United States. In this 
memorial it is intended not only to me- 
morialize the sacrifices of those who died 
in the Nation's service, but also to establish 
a repository for memorabilia symbolizing 
the ideals for which these men fought, It 
is contemplated that there will be gathered 
and safeguarded here the story of American 
Jewish patriotism so that both the ordinary 
citizen and the scholar may readily ascertain 
the part played by the Jewish citizen in the 
military history of this country. It is hoped 
that this shrine will not only symbolize the 
sacrifices of American Jewish fighting men 
on behalf of their country, but will also 
be a reminder of the freedom which they 
have found in that country. The committee 
is of the view that a Federal charter will be 
of great value in giving prestige and recog- 
nition to this worthy purpose. 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Will the Fed- 
eral Government have to make any pay- 
ment in connection with this matter? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. No. This bill is for 
a memorial, and no expense will inure 
to the Federal Government. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I have no ob- 
jection to a memorial of this kind. But 
certainly I would object to a request to 
have the Federal Government permit 
the establishment, in connection with 
military service to the country, of a spe- 
cialized group not open to all veterans. 

But if this is not to be financed by the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. This matter involves 
absolutely no financial obligation on the 
part of the Federal Government. 

Mr, HICKENLOOPER. I am sorry I 
do not know more about the proposal. I 
did not even know it was to be consid- 
ered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. This measure was 
handled in the Judiciary Committee by 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’Manoney]. But I know this matter 
does not involve any expense to the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Then why is 
it the subject of a request for Federal 
action? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Memorials have here- 
tofore been incorporated by Federal ac- 
tion, although they do not come readily 
to my mind. 

But in the present instance, the matter 
is of quite a different kind, as compared 
to the issuance of a charter to an organ- 
ization such as the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Then am I 
assured that the enactment of this meas- 
ure will not constitute a precedent? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I am reasonably sure 
it will not constitute a precedent; but I 
shall have to ask others about organiza- 
tions which have had similar memorials. 
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Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Proposals of 
this kind have been before us before. 
Although I am not at all opposed to 
recognition of this sort, I feel that when 
military service to one’s country in time 
of war is involved, there should be no 
differentiation because of any special as- 
sociations or special groups. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I am advised by the 
staff that this is the first request of this 
kind that has come before us. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER, I am still in a 
quandary. Inasmuch as this is the first 
of its sort, it would constitute a prece- 
dent. Basically, I think that it would 
be bad practice. Once such a precedent 
were established, I believe a flood of such 
proposals would come before us. 

Mr. DIRKSEN, I believe I have ex- 
plained the bill. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. But it is in 
the nature of blind legislation which 
suddenly comes welling up from some 
place, without having much attention. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I may say that the 
matter has been pending before the Ju- 
diciary Committee for a considerable 
period of time, 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. But hundreds 
and hundreds of bills which have been 
pending before the Judiciary Committee 
never see the light of day. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, the 
chairman of the House Committee on 
the Judiciary made a strong personal 
plea for favorable consideration of the 
proposed legislation. I do not have be- 
fore me a copy of his testimony; but he 
pointed out that no cost to the Federal 
Government is involved, and he also 
pointed out that this measure does not 
involve a precedent. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. But a mo- 
ment ago it was stated that it will con- 
stitute a precedent, that no similar 
action has previously been taken by the 
Congress. So I wonder which state- 
ment is correct. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Well, there is a 
great deal of interest in this proposal. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Regardless of 
the amount of interest in it or the 
amount of support for it, a principle is 
involved. 

As I have said before, when other 
groups were trying to obtain the enact- 
ment of legislation which called for Fed- 
eral recognition of special groups of per- 
sons who had served the country in time 
of war, I do not care whether the pro- 
posal involves the Jewish veterans or 
the French-American veterans or the 
Methodist veterans; in any case, we have 
had this matter out on the floor of the 
Senate before, 

I think it is wrong to single out for 
special recognition, in connection with 
military service to the country in time 
of war, an exclusive group, regardless of 
what the group involved may be. I 
think that would be wrong in principle, 
because I do not think military service 
in the defense of the country in time of 
war should be subject to segregation, let 
us say; and that is what the pending 
bill would do. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I want the RECORD on 
this point to be absolutely straight, 
namely, that the pending bill does not 
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call for a charter to a membership or- 
ganization; the bill is in the nature of a 
charter to a memorial. So I think there 
is a definite distinction between the two. 

I also want the Recorp to show that 
this is the first time such a measure has 
come before the Senate. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. But I think 
the principle is exactly the same. I have 
no objection to recognition of the sacri- 
fice and the bravery of the Jewish 
soldiers, or the Irish soldiers, or the 
Methodist soldiers, or the Presbyterian 
soldiers, or any other soldiers. All honor 
and credit and praise to all of them. 
I simply think the pending bill would, if 
enacted, constitute bad practice. Once 
such a measure were enacted, it would 
open the gate; and thereafter, from time 
to time, I believe we would be confronted 
with many similar applications as has 
been the case in the past. 

But in the past we have not enacted 
legislation which would establish such 
specialized groups. However, once the 
bill which relates to this particular situ- 
ation were enacted, the Congress would 
be requested to pass favorably on bills 
relating to memorials to all sorts of 
special groups. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I know nothing that 
I can add to what I have already said. 
The bill has been called up. It would 
be for the majority leader to determine 
whether the bill should go over. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
this matter is rather embarrassing. 

Is the report on the bill available? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Yes. Vari- 
ous Senators have been reading from the 
report. The bill has been reported 
unanimously from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, which is made up of members 
of different philosophies and different 
parties. Apparently there is no objec- 
tion to the bill. It has been cleared by 
the majority leader as a noncontrover- 
sial bill; and the acting minority leader 
[Mr. Dirksen] read from the report on 
the bill. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Texas yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Proxmtre in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Texas yield to the Senator 
from North Dakota? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. I wish to say to the 
majority leader and also to my distin- 
guished friend, the Senator from Iowa, 
that the matter was thoroughly dis- 
cussed, hour after hour, in the Judiciary 
Committee. 

Mr. JOHNSON òf Texas. I hope the 
Senator from North Dakota will make 
sure that the Senator from Iowa under- 
stands that. 

Mr. LANGER. I wish to say to my 
friend, the Senator from Iowa, that the 
matter was discussed for hours in the 
Judiciary Committee; and the commit- 
tee’s report on the bill is a unanimous 
one. The bill simply is for a me- 
morial 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Oh, I know; 
it is simply to create a special charter 
for a particular group. I am not opposed 
to any particular group. But what is 
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proposed is wrong in principle. We have 
defeated such measures before. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. If the Sena- 
tor wants to read the report, I hand it 
to him. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I read from 
page 8 of the bill, under the heading 
“corporate powers“: 

Sec. 4. The corporation shall have power 

(a) to have succession by its corporate 
name; 

(b) to sue and be sued, complain and de- 
fend in any court of competent jurisdiction; 

(c) to adopt, use, and alter a corporate 
seal; 

(d) to adopt, amend, and alter a constitu- 
tion and bylaws. 


And so on. 

The bill states a whole list of corporate 
powers. It is an entity which is being 
sought. 

I am told it requires an annual report 
to Congress. It is a special charter. I 
do not care by what name it is denom- 
inated. I have been against special 
charters for special organizations before. 
I see no reason to change my views. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I do not seek 
to change the views of the Senator. He 
usually has very sound views. Although 
I do not always agree with him, I have 
no desire to change them. 

I may point out that earlier in the day 
the Senate passed Calendar No. 2455, 
H. R. 13518, to incorporate the Blinded 
Veterans Association. Perhaps we want 
to reconsider that action, but the pur- 
pose of that prior action was to confer 
a Congressional charter on the Blinded 
Veterans Association. The Blinded Vet- 
erans Association was founded in Con- 
necticut in March 1945. It came to Con- 
gress and asked the Judiciary Commit- 
tee to act upon its incorporation. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. And that is 
perfectly all right. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. After giving 
full consideration to the plea of the 
organization, the Judiciary Committee 
uanimously reported that bill, and it 
passed the Senate today. It seems to me 
somewhat similar to the bill now under 
consideration. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. There is no 
similarity at all in principle, no similar- 
ity at all. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 1f 
the Senator will yield, is it my under- 
standing the bill relates to a memorial 
for the Jewish War Veterans. That or- 
ganization is a going establishment. 
This bill is with reference to a memorial. 
It seems to me we have passed other 
measures for memorials, We are build- 
ing a memorial that is believed to be 
most needed within a short distance of 
the Capitol. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The bill re- 
lates to much more than a memorial. 
It provides a corporate structure and 
sets for a whole list of responsibilities. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. So the organiza- 
tion can receive gifts and contributions, 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Where is the 
memorial to be built? My objection is 
a fundamental one, which goes to all 
kinds of such special organizations. 
The matter was before the Senate pre- 
viously 2 or 3 years ago, with respect 
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to various organizations applying for 
charters having to do with the armed 
services of the country. I opposed such 
measures in those cases. I think it is 
just as wrong now to start this prec- 
edent. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I point out that 
the following language is contained on 
page 5 of the report: 

It is to be noted that H. R. 109 does not 
grant a Federal charter to the membership 
organization—the Jewish War Veterans of 
the United States of America—but rather is 
limited to the national memorial. 


One of the purposes of the charter 
is to permit the acquiring of assets al- 
ready in the possession of the organiza- 
tion, but which it cannot transfer with- 
out this specific legislation. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Why cannot 
the assets be transferred, if the organ- 
ization has them? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Because it is in- 
corporated under the laws of the District 
of Columbia. For example, in order for 
the assets of the Jewish War Veterans to 
be transferred and used for a memorial, 
a change in the law is required. Fur- 
thermore, it is not uncommon to estab- 
lish memorials. I do not see what all 
the hullabaloo is about with respect to 
those who want to establish a memorial 
on the basis of contributions of their 
own people. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. The organi- 
zation can establish and build the me- 
morial. There is nothing to prohibit 
it. Iam against the principle of open- 
ing the gates for specialized groups to 
get such legislation. I think it is wrong. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I point out 
that we also passed a measure for the 
Purple Heart Association. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. There is no 
similarity between the Purple Heart As- 
sociation and this kind of legislation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. 

If there be no further amendment to 
be proposed, the question is on the en- 
grossment of the amendment and the 
third reading of the bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
— and the bill to be read a third 

e. 

The bill (H. R. 109) was read the third 
time and passed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion to 
lay on the table the motion to reconsider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


AMENDMENT OF UNITED STATES 
CODE TO PROVIDE ADMISSION 
OF CERTAIN EVIDENCE 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
Jent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Order No. 2236, H. R. 
11477. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 
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The Cuter CLERK. A bill (H. R. 11477) 
to amend chapter 223 of title 18, United 
States Code, to provide for the admission 
of certain evidence, and for other pur- 
poses, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary with an amend- 
ment. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of executive busi- 
ness. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider executive 
business. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE— 
W. WILSON WHITE 
The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of W. Wilson White, of Pennsylvania, to 
be an Assistant Attorney General. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: : 


By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

Robert L. Kunzig, of Pennsylvania, to be 
a member of the Foreign Claims Settlement 
Commission; 

Wilbur G. Leonard, of Kansas, to be United 
States attorney for the district of Kansas; 
and 

Gilbert H. Jertberg, of California, to be 
United States circuit judge for the ninth 
circuit. 

By Mr. DIRKSEN, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

Win G. Knoch, of Illinois, to be United 
States circuit judge for the seventh circuit; 
and 

Omer Poos, of Illinois, to be United States 
district judge for the southern district of 
Illinois. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, before I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, I move that the Senate return 
to legislative session. The Senator from 
Louisiana is ready to call up the agri- 
cultural bill. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 


MARKETING PROGRAMS FOR VAR- 
IOUS AGRICULTURAL COMMODI- 
TIES 
Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 

that the Chair lay before the Senate a 

message from the House of Representa- 

tives. 

The Presiding Officer laid before the 
Senate the amendment of the House of 
Representatives to the bill (S. 4071) to 
provide more effective price, production 
adjustment, and marketing programs 
for various agricultural commodities— 
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which was to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 
TITLE I—COTTON 
Program jor 1959 and 1960 

Sec. 101. The Agricultural Act of 1949, as 
amended, is amended by adding the follow- 
ing new section: 

“Sec, 102. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
visions of law— 

“(a) for each of the 1959 and 1960 crops of 
upland cotton the Secretary of Agriculture 
is authorized and directed to offer the opera- 
tor of each farm for which an allotment is 
established under section 344 of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
a choice of (A) the farm acreage allotment 
determined pursuant to section 344 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, and price support determined pur- 
suant to section 101 of this act (the amount 
of cotton estimated to be produced on the 
additional acres allotted to producers select- 
ing choice (B) for such year being taken into 
account in computing such support), except 
that for the 1959 crop the level of support 
shall be not less than 80 percent of parity, 
or (B) the farm acreage allotment deter- 
mined pursuant to section 344 of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
increased by not to exceed 40 percent (such 
increased acreage allotment to be the acreage 
allotment for the farm for all purposes) and 
price support at a level which is 15 percent 
of parity below the level of support estab- 
lished for producers who elect choice (A). 
Any person operating more than one farm, 
in order to be eligible for choice (B), must 
elect choice (B) for all farms for which he 
is operator. Not later than January 31 the 
Secretary shall determine and announce on 
the basis of his estimate of the supply per- 
centage and the parity price as of the follow- 
ing August 1, the price support level for 
producers who elect choice (A) and choice 
(B) respectively, and such price support 
levels shall be final. As soon as practicable 
after such announcement, the Secretary shall 
cause the operator (as shown on the records 
of the county committee) of each farm for 
which an allotment is established under 
section 344 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, as amended, to be notified of the 
alternative levels of price support and the 
alternative acreage allotments available for 
his farm. The operator of each farm shall, 
within the time prescribed by the Secretary, 
notify the county committee in writing 
whether he desires the increased acreage al- 
lotment and the level of price support pre- 
scribed in choice (B) to be effective for the 
farm. If the operator falls to so notify the 
county committee within the time pre- 
scribed, he shall be deemed to have chosen 
the acreage allotment and the price support 
level prescribed in choice (A). The choice 
elected by the operator shall apply to all the 
producers on the farm. Notwithstanding the 
foregoing provisions of this subsection, the 
Secretary may permit the operator of a farm 
for which choice (B) is in effect to change 
to choice (A) where conditions beyond the 
control of the farm operator, such as exces- 
sive rain, flood, or drought, prevented the 
planting of acreage to cotton or having cot- 
ton acreage available for harvest on the farm 
in accordance with the plans of such opera- 
tor in selecting choice (B). The additional 
acreage required to be allotted to farms un- 
der this section shall be in addition to the 
county, State, and national acreage allot- 
ments and the production from such acre- 
age shall be in addition to the national mar- 
keting quota. The additional acreage 
authorized by this section shall not be taken 
into account in establishing future State, 
county, and farm acreage allotments. Not- 
withstanding any other provision of law, no 
farm participating in any cotton acreage re- 
serve program established for 1959 under the 
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Soil Bank Act shall receive an increased 
acreage allotment under the provisions of 
this section for 1959. Notwithstanding the 
Provisions of section 344 (m) (2) any farm 
cotton acreage allotment increased as the 
result of the selection of choice (B) may not 
be released and reapportioned to any other 
farm. Price support shall be made ayailable 
under this paragraph only to cooperators 
and only if producers have not disapproved 
marketing quotas for the crop. 

“(b) for each of the 1959 and 1960 crops of 
upland cotton, price support shall be made 
available to producers who elect choice (A) 
through a purchase program. Price support 
shall be made available to producers who 
elect choice (B) through loans, purchases, or 
other operations. 

“(c) the Commodity Credit Corporation is 
directed, during the period beginning August 
1, 1959, and ending July 31, 1961, to offer any 
upland cotton owned by it for sale for un- 
restricted use at not less than 10 percent 
above the current level of price support pre- 
scribed in choice (B).“ 


Price support jor 1961 and subsequent years 


Sec. 102. (a) The Agricultural Act of 1949, 
as amended, is amended by adding a new 
section 103 as follows: 

“Sec. 103, Notwithstanding the provisions 
of section 101 of this act, price support to 
cooperators for each crop of upland cotton, 
beginning with the 1961 crop, for which 
producers have not disapproved marketing 
quotas shall be at such level not more than 
90 percent of the parity price therefor nor 
less than the minimum level prescribed be- 
low as the Secretary determines appropriate 
after consideration of the factors specified 
in section 401 (b) of this act. For the 1961 
crop the minimum level shall be 70 percent 
of the parity price therefor, and for each sub- 
sequent crop the minimum level shall be 65 
percent of the parity price therefor. Price 
support in the case of noncooperators and in 
case marketing quotas are disapproved shall 
be as provided in section 101 (d) (3) and 
( 5 ) ” 


Acreage allotments and marketing quotas 


Sec. 103. The Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, as amended, is amended as follows: 

(1) Section 342 is amended by striking out 
the third sentence and by changing the pe- 
riod at the end of the second sentence to a 
colon and adding the following: “Provided, 
That beginning with the 1961 crop, the na- 
tional marketing quota shall be not less than 
a number of bales equal to the estimated 
domestic consumption and estimated exports 
(less estimated imports) for the marketing 
year for which the quota is proclaimed, ex- 
cept that the Secretary shall make such ad- 
justment in the amount of such quota as he 
determines necessary after taking into con- 
sideration the estimated stocks of cotton in 
the United States (including the qualities of 
such stocks) and stocks in foreign countries 
which would be available for the marketing 
year for which the quota is being proclaimed 
if no adjustment of such quota is made here- 
under, to assure the maintenance of adequate 
but not excessive stocks in the United States 
to provide a continuous and stable supply of 
the different qualities of cotton needed in the 
United States and in foreign cotton consum- 
ing countries, and for purposes of national 
security; but the Secretary, in making such 
adjustments, may not reduce the national 
marketing quota for any year below (i) 1 
million bales less than the estimated do- 
mestic consumption and estimated exports 
for the marketing year for which such quota 
is being proclaimed, or (ii) 10 million bales, 
whichever is larger.“ 

(2) Section 842 is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: 
“Notwithstanding any other provision of 
this act, the national marketing quota for 
upland cotton for 1959 and subsequent years 
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shall be not less than the number of bales 
required to provide a national acreage allot- 
ment for each such year of 16 million acres.” 

(3) Section 347 (b) is amended by chang- 
ing the period at the end of the second sen- 
tence to a colon and adding the following: 
“Provided, That beginning with the 1961 
crop of extra long staple cotton, such na- 
tional marketing quota shall be an amount 
equal to (1) the estimated domestic con- 
sumption plus exports for the marketing 
year which begins in the next calendar year, 
less (2) the estimated imports, plus (3) 
such additional number of bales, if any, as 
the Secretary determines is necessary to 
assure adequate working stocks in trade 
channels until cotton from the next crop 
becomes readily available without resort to 
Commodity Credit Corporation stocks.” 

(4) The second sentence of section 344 
(a) is amended by striking the word “fiye” 
and substituting the word “four.” 


Minimum farm allotments 


Sec. 104. (a) Section 344 (b) of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amend- 
ed, is amended by inserting before the period 
at the end thereof a colon and the follow- 
ing: “Provided, That there is hereby estab- 
lished a national acreage reserve consisting 
of 310,000 acres which shall be in addition 
to the national acreage allotment; and such 
reserve shall be apportioned to the States 
on the basis of their needs for additional 
acreage for establishing minimum farm al- 
lotments under subsection (f) (1), as deter- 
mined by the Secretary without regard to 
State and county acreage reserves (except 
that the amount apportioned to Nevada 
shall be 1,000 acres). For the 1960 and suc- 
ceeding crops of cotton, the needs of States 
(other than Nevada) for such additional 
acreage for such purpose may be estimated 
by the Secretary, after taking into consider- 
ation such needs as determined or estimated 
for the preceding crop of cotton and the size 
of the national acreage allotment for such 
crop. The additional acreage so apportioned 
to the State shall be apportioned to the 
counties on the basis of the needs of the 
counties for such additional acreage for 
such purpose, and added to the county 
acreage allotment for apportionment to 
farms pursuant to subsection (f) of this 
section (except that no part of such addi- 
tional acreage shall be used to increase the 
county reserve above 15 percent of the coun- 
ty allotment determined without regard to 
such additional acreage). Additional acre- 
age apportioned to a State for any year 
under the foregoing proviso shall not be 
taken into account in establishing future 
State acreage allotments. Needs for addi- 
tional acreage under the foregoing pro- 
visions and under the last proviso in sub- 
section (e) shall be determined or estimated 
as though allotments were first computed 
without regard to subsection (f) (1).” 

(b) Section 344 (e) of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is 
amended by inserting before the period at 
the end thereof a colon and the following: 
“Provided further, That if the additional 
acreage allocated to a State under the pro- 
viso in subsection (b) is less than the re- 
quirements as determined or estimated by 
the Secretary for establishing minimum farm 
allotments for the State under subsection 
(f) (1), the acreage reserved under this 
subsection (f) (1), the acreage reserved un- 
der this subsection shall not be less than 
the smaller of (1) the remaining acreage so 
determined or estimated to be required for 
establishing minimum farm allotments or 
(2) 3 percent of the State acreage allotment; 
and the acreage which is required to be re- 
served under this proviso shall be allocated 
to counties on the basis of their needs for 
additional acreage for establishing mini- 
mum farm allotments under subsection (f) 
(1), and added to the county acreage allot- 
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ment for apportionment to farms pursuant 
to subsection (f) of this section (except that 
no part of such additional acreage shall be 
used to increase the county reserve above 15 
percent of the county allotment determined 
without regard to such additional acreages) .” 

(c) Section 344 (f) of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, is 
amended by changing paragraph (1) to read 
as follows: 

“(1) Insofar as such acreage is available, 
there shall be allotted the smaller of the 
following: (A) 10 acres; or (B) the acreage 
allotment established for the farm for the 
1958 crop.” 

(d) The first sentence of section 344 (f) 
(6) of such act is amended to read as fol- 
lows: “Notwithstanding the provisions of 
paragraph (2) of this subsection, if the 
county committee recommends such action 
and the Secretary determines that such ac- 
tion will result in a more equitable distribu- 
tion of the county allotment among farms 
in the county, the remainder of the county 
acreage allotment (after making allotments 
as provided in paragraph (1) of this subsec- 
tion) shall be allotted to farms other than 
farms to which an allotment has been made 
under paragraph (1) (B) of this subsection 
so that the allotment to each farm under 
this paragraph together with the amount 
of the allotment of such farm under para- 
graph (1) (A) of his subsection shall be 
a prescribed percentage (which percentage 
shall be the same for all such farms in the 
county) of the average acreage planted to 
cotton on the farm during the 3 years im- 
mediately preceding the year for which such 
allotment is determined, adjusted as may be 
necessary for abnormal conditions affecting 
plantings during such 3-year period: Pro- 
vided, That the county committee may in its 
discretion limit any farm acreage allotment 
established under the provisions of this para- 
graph for any year to an acreage not in 
excess of 50 percent of the cropland on the 
farm, as determined pursuant to the provi- 
sions of paragraph (2) of this subsection: 
Provided further, That any part of the 
county acreage allotment not apportioned 
under this paragraph by reason of the initial 
application of such 50 percent limitation 
shall be added to the county acreage reserve 
under paragraph (3) of this subsection and 
shall be available for the purposes specified 
therein.” 

(e) The amendments made by this sec- 
tion shall be effective beginning with the 
1959 crop. 

Src. 105. Effective beginning with the 1959 
crop, section 344 (f) of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, as amended, is amend- 
ed by adding at the end thereof the following 
new paragraph: 

“(7) (A) In the event that any farm acre- 
age allotment is less than that prescribed by 
paragraph (1), such acreage allotment shall 
be increased to the acreage prescribed by 
paragraph (1). The additional acreage re- 
quired to be allotted to farms under this 
paragraph shall be in addition to the county, 
State, and national acreage allotments and 
the production from such acreage shall be in 
addition to the national marketing quota. 

“(B) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law— 

“(1) the acreage by which any farm acre- 
age allotment for 1959 or any subsequent 
crop established under paragraph (1) exceeds 
the acreage which would have been allotted 
to such farm if its allotment had been com- 
puted on the basis of the same percentage 
factor applied to other farms in the county 
under paragraph (2), (6), or (8) shall not be 
taken into account in establishing the acre- 
age allotment for such farm for any crop for 
which acreage is allotted to such farm under 
paragraph (2), (6), or (8); and acreage shall 
be allotted under paragraph (2), (6), or (8) 
to farms which did not receive 1958 crop 
allotments in excess of 10 acres if and only 
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if the Secretary determines (after consider- 
ing the allotments to other farms in the 
county for such crop compared with their 
1958 allotments and other relevant factors) 
that equity and justice require the allotment 
of additional acreage to such farm under 
paragraph (2), (6), or (8), 

“(ii) the acreage by which any county 
acreage allotment for 1959 or any subsequent 
crop is increased from the national or State 
reserve on the basis of its needs for addi- 
tional acreage for establishing minimum 
farm allotments shall not be taken into ac- 
count in establishing future county acreage 
allotments, and 

“(iii) the additional acreage allotted pur- 
suant to subparagraph (A) of this paragraph 
(7) shall not be taken into account in estab- 
lishing future State, county, or farm acreage 
allotments.” 


Method of determining farm allotments 


Sec. 106. Section 344 (f) of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

“(8) Notwithstanding the foregoing pro- 
visions of paragraphs (2) and (6) of this 
subsection, the Secretary may, if he deter- 
mines that such action will facilitate the 
effective administration of the provisions of 
the act, provide for the county acreage allot- 
ment for the 1959 and succeeding crops of 
cotton, less the acreage reserved under para- 
graph (3) of this subsection, to be appor- 
tioned to farms on which cotton has been 
planted in any 1 of the 3 years immediately 
preceding the year for which such allotment 
is determined, on the basis of the farm 
acreage allotment for the year immediately 
preceding the year for which such appor- 
tionment is made, adjusted as may be neces- 
sary (i) for any change in the acreage of 
cropland available for the production of 
cotton, or (ii) to meet the requirements of 
any provision (other than those contained 
in paragraphs (2) and (6)) with respect to 
the counting of acreage for history pur- 
poses.” 

Retention of surrendered acreage in county 


Sec. 107. Paragraph (2) of section 344 (m) 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, 
as amended, is amended by striking out the 
period at the end of the second sentence of 
such paragraph and Inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: “; but no such acreage shall 
be surrendered to the State committee so 
long as any farmer receiving a cotton acre- 
age allotment in such county desires addi- 
tional cotton acreage.” 


Standard grade 


Sec. 108. Section 3 (a) of the act of August 
29, 1949, Public Law 272, 81st Congress, and 
the last sentence of section 403 of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949, as amended, as hereby 
repealed. This section shall become effec- 
tive with the 1961 crop. 


CCC sales restrictions 


Sec. 109. Section 407 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as amended, is amended by sub- 
stituting a colon for the period at the end 
of the third sentence and adding at the end 
thereof the following: “Provided, That ef- 
fective with the beginning of the marketing 
year for the 1961 crop, the Corporation shall 
not sell any upland or extra long staple 
cotton for unrestricted use at less than 15 
percent above the current support price for 
cotton plus reasonable carrying charges, ex- 
cept that the Corporation may, in an orderly 
manner and so as not to affect market prices 
unduly, sell for unrestricted use at the mar- 
ket price at the time of sale a number of 
bales of cotton equal to the number of bales 
by which the national marketing quota for 
such marketing year is reduced below the 
estimated domestic consumption and exports 
for such marketing year pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section 342 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended,” 
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Cotton export program 

Sec. 110. Nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued to affect or modify the provisions of 
section 203 of the Agricultural Act of 1956, 
and any cotton owned or acquired by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation under any 
price support program may be used for the 
purpose of carrying out the cotton export 
program provided for in section 203 of the 
Agricultural Act of 1956. 

Split grades 

Sec, 111. Section 403 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, as amended, is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following sen- 
tence: “Beginning with the 1959 crop, in ad- 
justing the support price for cotton on the 
basis of grade, the Secretary shall establish 
separate price support rates for split grades 
and for full grades substantially reflecting 
relative values.” 

TITLE II—CORN AND FEED GRAINS 
Referendum 

Sec, 201. Title I of the Agricultural Act of 
1949, as amended, is further amended by 
adding at the end of such title the follow- 
ing: 
“Src. 104. (a) Not later than December 15, 
1958, the Secretary shall conduct a referen- 
dum of producers of corn in 1958 in the 
commercial corn-producing area for 1958 to 
determine whether such producers favor a 
price support program as provided in sub- 
section (b) of this section for the 1959 and 
subsequent crops in lieu of acreage allot- 
ments as provided in the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, as amended, and price 
support as provided in section 101 of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended. 

“(b) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, if less than a majority of the pro- 
ducers voting in the referendum conducted 
pursuant to subsection (a) hereof favor a 
price support program as provided in this 
subsection (b), the following provisions of 
law shall become inoperative: 


“Discontinuance of acreage allotments on 
corn 

“(1) The Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, as amended, is amended by adding the 
following new section: 

„„So. 330. Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, acreage allotments and a 
commercial corn-producing area shall not 
be established for the 1959 and subsequent 
crops of corn.” 

“Price support 

“(2) The Agricultural Act of 1949, as 
amended, is amended by adding the follow- 
ing new section: 

“Sec. 105. (a) Notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of section 101 of this act, beginning 
with the 1959 crop, price support shall be 
made available to producers for each crop of 
corn at 90 percent of the average price re- 
ceived by farmers during the 3 calendar 
years immediaetly preceding the calendar 
year in which the marketing year for such 
crop begins, adjusted to offset the effect on 
such price of any abnormal quantities of 
low-grade corn marketed during any of such 
year: Provided, That the level of price sup- 
port for any crop of corn shall not be less 
than 65 percent of the parity price therefor. 

“*(b) Beginning with the 1959 crop, price 
support shall be made available to produc- 
ers for each crop of oats, rye, barley, and 
grain sorghums at such level of the parity 
price therefor as the Secretary of Agriculture 
determines is fair and reasonable in relation 
to the level at which price support is made 
available for corn, taking into consideration 
the feeding value of such commodity in rela- 
tion to corn, and the other factors set forth 
in section 401 (b) hereof.’ 

“(3) Section 101 (d) (4) of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949, as amended, is repealed 
effective with the 1959 crop.” 
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TITLE IN—RICE 
Minimum National and State acreage 
allotments 

Src. 301. Section 353 (c) (6) of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
is amended by striking out “1957 and 1958” 
in each place it occurs therein, and insert- 
ing “1957 and subsequent years.” 


Price support 


Sec. 302. (a) Section 101 (a) of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949, as amended, is amended, 
effective beginning with the 1959 crop— 

(1) by striking out “wheat, and rice” and 
inserting “and wheat“; and 

(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: “For rice of the 1959 
and 1960 crops, the level of support shall 
be not less than 75 percent of the parity 
price. For rice of the 1961 crop the level 
of support shall be not less than 70 percent 
of the parity price. For the 1962 and subse- 
quent crops of rice the level of support shall 
be not less than 65 percent of the parity 
price.” 

TITLE IV—WOOL 

Sec. 401. Section 703 of the National Wool 
Act of 1954 (68 Stat. 910) is amended by 
striking out “March 31, 1959“ and inserting 
in lieu thereof “March 31, 1962.” 

Sec. 402. The first proviso in section 704 
of such act (68 Stat. 911) is amended by 
striking out “specific” the first time it ap- 
pears therein, and by striking out “(whether 
or not such specific duties are parts of com- 
pound rates).” 

Src. 403. The proviso in section 705 of such 
act (68 Stat. 911) is amended by striking 
out “specific” the first time it appears 
therein, and by striking out “(whether or 
not such specific duties are parts of com- 
pound rates) .” 


TITLE V—MISCELLANEOUS 


Sec. 501. The Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, as amended, is amended by adding 
after section 377 the following new section: 

“Sec. 378. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of this Act, the allotment deter- 
mined for any commodity for any land from 
which the owner is displaced because of 
acquisition of the land for any purpose, 
other than for the continued production of 
allotted crops, by any Federal, State, or other 
agency having the right of eminent domain 
shall be placed in an allotment pool and 
shall be available only for use in providing 
allotments for other farms owned by the 
owner so displaced. Upon application to the 
county committee, within 3 years after the 
date of such displacement, or 3 years after 
the enactment of this section, whichever 
period is longer, any owner so displaced 
shall be entitled to have established for other 
farms owned by him allotments which are 
comparable with allotments determined for 
other farms in the same area which are simi- 
lar except for the past acreage of the com- 
modity, taking into consideration the land, 
labor, and equipment available for the pro- 
duction of the commodity, crop-rotation 
practices, and the soil and other physical 
factors affecting the production of the com- 
modity: Provided, That the acreage used to 
establish or increase the allotments for such 
farms shall be transferred from the pool 
and shall not exceed the allotment most re- 
cently established for the farm acquired from 
the applicant and placed in the pool. Dur- 
ing the period of eligibility for the making 
of allotments under this section for a dis- 
placed owner, acreage allotments for the 
farm from which the owner was so dis- 
placed shall be established in accordance 
with the procedure applicable to other farms, 
and such allotments shall be considered to 
have been fully planted. After such allot- 
ment is made under this section, the pro- 
portionate part, or all, as the case may be, 
of the past acreage used in establishing the 
allotment most recently placed in the pool 
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for the farm from which the owner was so 
displaced shall be transferred to and con- 
sidered for the purposes of future State, 
county, and farm acreage allotments to have 
been planted on the farm to which allot- 
ment is made under this section. Except 
where paragraph (c) requires the transfer 
of allotment to another portion of the same 
farm, for the purpose of this section (1) 
that part of any farm from which the owner 
is so displaced and that part from which 
he is not so displaced shall be considered 
as separate farms; and (2) an owner who 
voluntarily relinquishes possession of the 
land subsequent to its acquisition by an 
agency having the right of eminent domain 
shall be considered as having been displaced 
because of such acquisition. 

“(b) The provisions of this section shall 
not be applicable if (1) there is any mar- 
keting quota penalty due with respect to the 
marketing of the commodity from the farm 
acquired by the Federal, State, or other 
agency or by the owner of the farm; (2) any 
of the commodity produced on such farm 
has not been accounted for as required by 
the Secretary; or (3) the allotment next es- 
tablished for the farm acquired by the Fed- 
eral, State, or other agency would have been 
reduced because of false or improper iden- 
tification of the commodity produced on or 
marketed from such farm or due to a false 
acreage report. 

“(c) This section shall not be applicable, 
in the case of cotton, tobacco, and peanuts, 
to any farm from which the owner was dis- 
placed prior to 1950, in the case of wheat and 
corn, to any farm from which the owner was 
displaced prior to 1954, and in the case of 
rice, to any farm from which the owner was 
displaced prior to 1955. In any case where 
the cropland acquired for nonfarming pur- 
poses from an owner by an agency having 
the right of eminent domain represents less 
than 15 percent of the total cropland on the 
farm, the allotment attributable to that por- 
tion of the farm so acquired shall be trans- 
ferred to that portion of the farm not 80 
acquired. 

d) Sections 313 (h), 334 (d), 334 (h), 
353 (f), and 358 (h) of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938, as amended, are re- 
pealed, but any transfer or reassignment of 
allotment heretofore made under the pro- 
visions of these sections shall remain in ef- 
fect, and any displaced farmowner for whom 
an allotment has been established under 
such repealed sections shall not be eligible 
for additional allotment under subsection 
(a) of this section because of such displace- 
ment.” 

Sec. 502. Section 405 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1949 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: “There is authorized 
to be included in the terms and conditions 
of any such nonrecourse loan a provision 
whereby on and after the maturity of the 
loan or any extension thereof Commodity 
Credit Corporation shall have the right to 
acquire title to the unredeemed collateral 
without obligation to pay for any market 
value which such collateral may have in ex- 
cess of the loan indebtedness.” 

Sec. 503. Section 201 (b) of the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949, as amended, is amended 
by changing the semicolon at the end 
thereof to a colon and adding the following: 
“Provided, That in any crop year in which 
the Secretary determines that the domestic 
production of tung oil will be less than the 
anticipated domestic demand for such oil, 
the price of tung nuts shall be supported at 
not less than 65 percent of the parity price 
therefor.” 


Extend veterans and armed services milk 

program ; 

Sec. 504. (a) The first sentence of section 

202 (a) of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as 

amended (7 U. S. C. 1446a), is amended by 

striking out “1958” and inserting in lieu 
thereof 1961.“ 
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(b) Subsection (b) of section 202 of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949 (7 U. S. C. 1446a) is 
amended by striking out “1958” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof 1961“, by striking out 
“of the Army, Navy, or Air Force, and as a 
part of the ration” and inserting in lieu 
thereof (1) of the Army, Navy, Air Force, 
or Coast Guard, (2)”, and by inserting be- 
fore the period at the end of the first sen- 
tence of such subsection the following: 
“and (3) of cadets and midshipmen at, 
and other personnel assigned to, the United 
States Merchant Marine Academy.” 

Src. 505. Commodity Credit Corporation 
is authorized, on such terms as the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture may approve, to donate 
cotton acquired through its price support 
operations to educational institutions for 
use in the training of students in the process- 
ing and manufacture of cotton into textiles. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the motion pre- 
viously entered by me to reconsider the 
vote by which the Senate sent S. 4071, 
the so-called farm bill, to conference 
and appointed conferees, be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate agree to the 
amendments of the House to the bill. 

Before proceeding, I should like to 
make a very short explanation of the 
bill with respect to differences between 
the House and the Senate versions of 
this bill. 

The House amendment in the nature 
of a substitute to S. 4071 is generally 
similar to the bill as passed by the Sen- 
ate. The principal differences are that 
under the House amendment cotton and 
rice support levels would be based en- 
tirely upon parity prices, rather than on 
average market prices with dollar and 
cent minimums; there would be no dol- 
lar and cent minimum support for corn 
or parity minimum support for feed 
grains; and the corn and feed grain pro- 
visions would be effective only if ap- 
proved by corn producers. These differ- 
ences represent an effort on the part of 
the House to preserve the principle of 
the parity concept rather than an effort 
to change the support level. In each 
case where it struck out the dollar and 
cent minimum, the House inserted a 
minimum based on the parity price and 
designed to achieve approximately the 
same support level. 

COTTON 


With respect to cotton, the House 
amendment prescribes a minimum 
choice—A—support level of 80 percent 
of parity for 1959. The minimum sup- 
port would then be reduced 5 percent 
each year to 75 percent in 1960, 70 per- 
cent in 1961, and 65 percent in 1962 and 
subsequent years. Under both the Sen- 
ate bill and the House amendment the 
support level would be based on the so- 
called escalator clause, which requires 
that it be determined relative to the 
supply situation, in 1959 and 1960; but 
the Senate bill did not contain the 80 
percent minimum for 1959. The Senate 
bill provided that for 1961 and subse- 
quent years cotton would be supported 
at 90 percent of the 3-year average spot 
market price, but not less than 30 cents 
a pound for Middling inch cotton or 60 
percent of parity, whichever might be 
higher, 
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The House provided for more flexi- 
bility by providing a range of 70 to 90 
percent of parity for 1961, and 65 to 90 
percent for all subsequent years. The 
House committee selected 65 percent of 
parity as representing the best available 
estimate of the parity equivalent in 1962 
of the 30-cent minimum in the Senate 
bill. Both the Senate bill and the House 
amendment provide for continued use of 
seven-eighths Middling as the standard 
grade for 1959 and 1960. Beginning 
with 1961, the House amendment pro- 
vides for use of the average grade, while 
the Senate bill provides for use of Mid- 
dling inch. However, since the support 
level under the Senate bill would have 
been based on Middling inch market 
prices as well as being the Middling inch 
support price, it would have resulted in 
average support prices approximating 90 
percent of the average market price. 

Both the Senate bill and the House 
amendment provide for a choice plan in 
1959 and 1960; a minimum national al- 
lotment of 16 million acres, and provi- 
sions assuring farms with 1958 allot- 
ments of 10 acres or less that their allot- 
ments will not be cut further in future 
years. However, under the Senate bill 
the increase in choice B farm allotments 
in 1959 and 1960 would be a flat 40 per- 
cent, while the House amendment pro- 
vides for an increase to be determined 
and announced by the Secretary at not to 
exceed 40 percent. 

In addition, the House cotton pro- 
visions differ from the Senate provisions 
in the following respects: 

First. They would authorize the Secre- 
tary to permit farmers to withdraw from 
choice B where planned cotton produc- 
tion was prevented by conditions beyond 
the farmer’s control. 

Second. They provide for conversion 
of the national marketing quota for 
cotton into a national acreage allotment 
upon the basis of a 4-year average yield, 
instead of a 3-year yield adjusted for 
abnormal conditions and trends as pro- 
vided in the Senate bill. The law now 
provides for 5 years. 

Third. They contain a technical 
amendment to the small farm provision 
to simplify acreage history recordkeep- 
ing and permit small farms to receive 
allotments in excess of the minimum 
when equity and justice so require. 

Fourth. They omit the Senate provi- 
sion permitting Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration to purchase and donate certain 
quantities of cottonseed and soybean oil. 

Fifth. The House amendment requires 
the Secretary to establish separate 
cotton price support rates for full 
grades and split grades. 

CORN AND FEED GRAINS 


With respect to corn, both the Senate 
bill and House amendment provide for 
price support at 90 percent of a 3-year 
average price and discontinuance of 
acreage allotments. However, under the 
House amendment the corn and feed 
grain provisions of the bill would be ef- 
fective only if approved by a majority of 
the 1958 commercial area corn pro- 
ducers voting in a referendum. The Sen- 
ate provisions for minimum support 
prices for corn of 81.10 per bushel or 60 
percent of parity have been omitted 
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from the House amendment, which pro- 
vides instead for a minimum of 65 per- 
cent of parity, or about $1.14 based on 
present parity. The Department’s esti- 
mate of 90 percent of the 3-year average 
market price applicable to 1959 is $1.15 
per bushel, so that the House minimum 
approximates the 1959 support level as 
determined under the Senate bill. 

Both the Senate bill and the House 
amendment provided mandatory sup- 
port for feed grains at fair and reason- 
able levels in relation to corn and other 
factors, but the Senate provided a 
minimum of 60 percent of parity, while 
the House did not. However, by pro- 
viding for a 65-percent minimum level 
for corn and basing feed grain support 
levels largely on corn support levels, 
the House in effect provided for mini- 
mum levels for the feed grains approxi- 
mating 60 percent of parity. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Iyield. 

Mr. YOUNG. In that respect the Sen- 
ate bill would provide a higher manda- 
tory support price than the House 
amendment for secondary feed grains, 
both barley and rye? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I believe the Assist- 
ant Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Marvin 
McLain told the committee that he did 
not believe, with a 65 percent of parity 
support price for corn, that the support 
price of other feed grains would be less 
than 60 percent of parity. 

Mr. YOUNG. But we have no as- 
surance whatever that the support prices 
will not go below 60 percent of parity? 

Mr. ELLENDER. We have none, other 
than Mr. McLain’s statement. Since the 
price supports for feed grains other than 
corn have never been less than 65 per- 
cent of parity, I doubt that the Secretary 
of Agriculture would fix price support 
at lower than 60 percent of parity. 

Mr. YOUNG. Would the Senator agree 
that it was the opinion of at least a great 
majority of the members of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry that 
the level of price suports on feed grains 
should not go below 60 percent of parity 
as provided in the amendment to the 
Senate bill. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That was the unani- 
mous opinion of the committee. I do not 
know of any member who opposed that 
provision of the Senate bill. I point out 
to my good friend from North Dakota, as 
the Senator will recall, that the Senate 
bill provided for not less than 60 percent 
of parity for corn, or $1.10 per bushel, 
whichever might be higher. The House 
amendment raised the corn support level 
provided by the bill to 65 percent of par- 
ity, and supports for the other feed 
grains must be fixed at fair levels relative 
to corn. Because of the history of sup- 
port levels, as to secondary feed grains, I 
am of the opinion that price support for 
them will not be less than 60 percent of 
parity. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Will the Senator 
state whether the extension of the Wool 
Act is contained in the provisions as 
passed by the House? 
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Mr. ELLENDER. It is. I will discuss 
that matter in detail later in my remarks. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Was it not gen- 
erally the opinion of the representatives 
of the Department of Agriculture, when 
we discussed this matter with them, that 
the support price should not be below 
60 percent of parity? In fact, some of 
the representatives had serious doubts 
whether the support prices would go be- 
low 65 percent of parity? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG. Would that be true 
with respect not only to next year, but 
to the following years as well? No guar- 
anty was given that the price supports 
for feed grains would not be lowered. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I wish to say to my 
goods friends from Kansas and North 
Dakota that the committee discussed the 
matter at length. I, for one, as chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, will gladly, cheer- 
fully study the proposition early next 
year, in the hope of passing both a feed 
grain and a wheat bill. I believe that 
wheat, in particular, requires the atten- 
tion of the committee. When a wheat 
bill is considered next year, I am sure we 
can also consider legislation affecting 
secondary feed grains, in the hope that 
we can reach a fair solution of problems 
as to both. 

Mr. YOUNG. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. I appreciate very 
much that statement by the Senator on 
the Senate floor. He made the same 
statement in the executive session of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
Many of us realize that this bill is not a 
perfect bill. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Les. 

Mr. SCHOEPPEL. This bill does not 
satisfy everyone, by any means. How- 
ever, we have been assured that when 
we meet next year, we shall have an op- 
portunity to see the situation which de- 
velops. With a cooperative committee 
we can go into these matters at greater 
length than is possible in the closing 
days of the present session, when to a 
certain degree we have been over a bar- 
rel. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I have no doubt of 
that. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Does the bill provide 
for an extension of the Wool Act? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I shall cover that in 
my remarks. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. Is my understanding 
correct that the Senator stated the sup- 
port price for feed grains would be fair 
and reasonable? I believe those were 
the words. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 
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Mr. CARLSON. Will the Secretary of 
Agriculture determine what is a fair and 
reasonable support program for feed 
grains? 

Mr. ELLENDER. He would under this 
bill. However, such support prices must 
be related to the feed value of corn, and 
other factors. 

Mr. CARLSON. As I understand 

Mr. ELLENDER. Iam convinced that 
secondary feed grain support prices will 
never be set at less than 60 percent of 
parity. 

Mr. CARLSON. I appreciate very 
much the statement of the Senator. 

Mr. ELLENDER. If any effort is made 
to go below that figure, I give assurance 
to the Senator, as chairman of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry—I hope to still be chairman next 
year—that I will look into the problem 
immediately. 

In addition, it is my judgment that the 
wheat provisions of existing law need 
attention. We are growing entirely too 
much wheat. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. I think we should es- 
tablish, for the legislative history, that 
the committee was well aware of the fact 
that the bill leaves untouched the prob- 
lems confronting the dairy industry and 
the wheat farmer. But the fact that 
they are not included in the bill does not 
mean that their problems were not seri- 
ously discussed by the committee in ex- 
ecutive session. 

It was recognized that certainly in the 
case of wheat, early in the next session 
we must study a problem which is be- 
coming alarmingly more serious, and try 
to arrive at a solution, in consultation 
with the wheat growers, with the view of 
enacting legislation which will move in 
the direction of solving that problem. 

In connection with the dairy industry, 
if the situation next year is such as to 
justify a new approach in that field, it 
was generally conceded around the com- 
mittee table that that should be done. 

Mr, ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. MUNDT. With regard to my own 
position, let me say I was against re- 
lieving the House of its responsibility to 
establish a conference committee, be- 
cause in my opinion the bill as it passed 
the Senate was considerably better than 
the bill which passed the House insofar 
as the corn farmer and the producers 
of feed grains are concerned. However, 
the House remained adamant. It re- 
fused to appoint conferees. We are now 
confronted with the choice of accepting 
this legislation or nothing, in connection 
with farm matters this year. 

There is a serious situation confront- 
ing farmers in the South who produce 
cotton and rice. I think it would be un- 
fortunate to divide up the farm block of 
this country sectionally in this body, or 
to divide it up into a series of warring 
camps representing various commodities. 
We are confronted with the choice of ac- 
cepting this legislation or doing nothing 
about the urgent problem in the South. 
I shall not resist further the enactment 
of this legislation. It also contains some 
matters of value to farmers in other 
areas than the South. 
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The extension of the National Wool 
Act for example affects people in more 
than 40 States. It is a continuation of 
an administration act passed in 1933, 
which has proved to be almost universally 
acceptable and desirable. That cer- 
tainly is on the credit side so far as the 
farmers generally are concerned. 

In addition, it finally puts the House 
on record in approval of the extension of 
Public Law 480, which was passed by the 
Senate many months ago. The lost time 
which has already occurred in securing 
extension of Public Law 480 has cost the 
American farmer hundreds of millions 
of dollars in export opportunities. That 
is water over the dam. But it seems that 
unless we accept the legislation before 
us, we lose the opportunities under Pub- 
lic Law 480, as extended. 

So while I regret the fact that the 
House language did remove from the bill 
mandatory price supports for small 
grains, which were included in the Sen- 
ate bill for the first time, the most signifi- 
cant feature of such supports, which was 
the 60 percent of parity minimum, I have 
such assurance, from the attitude ex- 
pressed by the chairman of the commit- 
tee and by our committee colleagues in 
executive session, and from the fact that 
I have faith in our friends in the South, 
who, if we come to their rescue now, 
will come to our rescue next year, when 
we shall need them, that I shall not en- 
gage in any further resistance to this 
bill which the South so much desires. 

: Mr. ELLENDER. I thank the Sena- 
or. 

With further reference to wheat, as 
the Senator knows, there is, under ex- 
isting law, a maximum acreage of 55 mil- 
lion acres. The price support remains 
within the range of 75 to 90 percent of 
parity, depending upon supply. 

In the case of milk and dairy prod- 
ucts, price support now fixed at between 
75 and 90 percent of parity is not dis- 
turbed. Production is not limited. 

When we meet in January, if the law 
governing any of these commodities 
needs correction, I shall be only too glad 
to assist in every way I can to rectify the 
law. 

Mr. MUNDT. Those of us who have 
served with the distinguished chairman 
of the committee can bear public testi- 
mony to the fact that in none of his 
deliberations or decisions has he ever 
acted in a sectional manner, or in a 
manner to favor one commodity against 
another. He has been in the State of 
South Dakota holding hearings. He is 
just dedicated to finding an adequate 
solution of the problems confronting the 
wheat farmer and the dairy industry as 
he is to solving the problems affecting 
crops produced in his area. 

I do not wish to intimate that there 
is not a serious situation confronting us 
in the wheat and dairy industries. How- 
ever, this bill does not worsen that prob- 
lem— the situation is left in status quo. 
But the status quo is not good enough 
for wheat, and that is why we look for- 
ward to an improvement next year. I 
suspect that the chairman’s political op- 
timism will be vindicated, and that he 
will still be chairman of the committee 
next year. 
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However, we have the supporting and 
buttressing testimony of the Senator 
who would be chairman in the event 
of a Republican landslide. The Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] has given us 
the same assurance, which ought to be 
pretty conclusive testimony assuring 
wheat, dairy, corn, and small-grain oper- 
ators of remedial and constructive leg- 
islation next year should the facts at 
that time indicate such legislation as 
necessary. I am sure our southern 
friends whom we now support will in 
turn support us at that time. On that 
basis, I shall resist no further the adop- 
tion of this House farm bill. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. I assure the Senate that 
in the event the Senator from Louisiana 
is not the chairman of the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry next year, we 
shall proceed to consider the various 
questions which have been raised on the 
fioor and in the committee. 

I also point out that we hope that, 
through this legislation which we are 
enacting, and which undoubtedly will 
have a 2-year trial run, to bring about a 
better balance of production as between 
various farm commodities. We hope 
that not so many people will be inclined 
to raise wheat if they can put some of 
the land into cotton and find an export 
market for it. 

The dairy production of the country 
has been below the production of last 
year for the past 3 months, and prob- 
ably will continue to be so. We know 
that each year our increased population 
requires the production from 250,000 
dairy cows, and that will require more 
acres. We hope that the Wool Act will 
result in the conversion of some acres 
now used for feed grains or wheat to the 
production of wool and lambs. 

This is a trial run. I believe that the 
bill before us is as good a bill as we can 
expect to get this year. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr, BARRETT. At the outset I wish 
to commend the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry for his splendid leadership in 
getting this piece of legislation before 
the Congress for final action. It seems 
to me that, on the whole, this is about as 
good a farm bill as we could get in this 
session. 

I believe that a great deal of the credit 
for this bill belongs to the distinguished 
chairman of the committee. This legis- 
lation will affect the entire country, not 
merely the South, but the East and the 
West. 

I am particularly pleased that the 
Wool Act has been extended by this bill. 
The Wool Act has operated in admirable 
fashion. It has proved a lifesaver for the 
wool producers of America. 

There may be some argument as to the 
merits of the provisions of the Senate 
bill as compared with those of the House 
version, but, after all, legislation is a mat- 
ter of compromise. We must be realistic 
and do the best we can under the cir- 
cumstances, 
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The sheep and wool industry ranks 
third in economic importance in Wyo- 
ming and Nevada and fourth in New 
Mexico. It stands tenth in Idaho, Utah, 
and Montana, and sixth in Arizona, 
Colorado, Oregon, South Dakota, and 
Texas; in California the industry ranks 
ninth, and in Washington, tenth place. 
That indicates conclusively, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the tremendous importance of this 
great industry to the economy of the 
country as a whole and particularly to 
the Western States. In view of the 
splendid results achieved by the Wool 
Act, the Congress has no alternative but 
to extend the act for another 3 years. 
The sheep industry of this country is 
greatly indebted to the chairman of our 
great Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry for his splendid leadership in bring- 
ing this farm bill to a final vote. I hope 
the Senate will concur in the House 
amendments. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I thank the Senator. 
I wish to give credit to the whole com- 
mittee, because all of us worked hard on 
the bill. 

I now return to my program-by-pro- 
gram analysis of the House amendments 
to the Senate bill. 

RICE 


With respect to rice, both the Senate 
bill and the House amendment provide 
for extension permanently of the current 
national and State minimum acreage 
allotments. Price support provisions for 
1959 and 1960 are the same in both 
Houses. Beginning in 1961 the Senate 
provided for support at 90 percent of a 
3-year average price, but not less than 
$4 per hundredweight or 60 percent of 
parity, while the House provided for 70 
to 90 percent of parity in 1961 and 65 
to 90 percent of parity in all subsequent 
years. 

WOOL 


Both Houses provided for extension of 
the wool program. The Senate provided 
for a 4-year extension while the House 
provided for a 3-year extension, The 
Senate provided for additional funds 
through the regular appropriation proc- 
ess, while the House provided for use of 
70 percent of the ad valorem duties on 
wool and wool products in addition to 70 
percent of the specific duties. The Sen- 
ate provided for a maximum support, 
through payments, of not more than 85 
percent of parity if payments were to 
exceed 70 percent of the specific duties. 
Under the House amendment total pay- 
ments would be limited to 70 percent of 
the specific and ad valorem duties 
accumulated from January 1, 1953. Use 
of the ad valorem duties adds about $20 
million a year to the funds available for 
payment. The support rate has been 62 
cents a pound in prior years and it is 
expected that this rate would continue 
under either version. I do not believe 
that it should go above that level. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


The House amendment contains no 
provision dealing with Public Law 480, 
83d Congress, that being left to the con- 
ferees on S. 3420. It omits a provision 
contained in the Senate bill extending 
the time for review of 1959 wheat allot- 


ments. The House amendment also con- 


tains an allotment transfer provision 
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substantially identical to S. 4151 as 
passed by the Senate; a provision reliev- 
ing the Government of the need to make 
equity payments to farmefs in acquiring 
unredeemed price support loan collat- 
eral; a provision raising the tung nut 
support price to 65 percent of parity; 
an extension of the Armed Forces milk 
program identical in substance to S. 
3341 as passed by the Senate; and pro- 
vision for the donation of cotton to 
educational institutions for training 
programs. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there may be printed in the 
Recorp at this point an analysis of the 
bill, together with a table showing the 
duties collected on wool and wool manu- 
factures imported into the United States. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SENATE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND 
FORESTRY 

The House amendment to S. 4071 differs 
from the bill as passed by the Senate in the 
following substantive respects: 

COTTON 

(1) The House amendment provides that 
the choice (A) 1959 upland cotton price-sup- 
port level may not be less than 80 percent of 
parity (% M would be the standard grade 
for 1959 and 1960 as in the Senate bill). 

The data used in determining the price- 
support level for the 1958 crop (81 percent) 
indicate a carryover August 1, 1959, of 7.6 
million bales. Assuming production of 13.5 
million bales in 1959 and disappearance 
slightly above that estimated by the Secre- 
tary for 1958-59, the supply percentage would 
be slightly over 130 which would call for 
price support at 75 percent of the parity 
price. Under the House amendment, the 


1959 support and resale prices are estimated 
as follows (based on the August 1, 1958, 
parity price of 38.55 cents per pound): 


[Cents per pound] 


1959 choice A at 80 percent of parit y. 30. 84 | 34. 69 

1959 choice B at 65 percent of parit y 25,06 | 28. 91 

1959 resale at 110 percent of lower sup- 
t 27. 57 31. 80 


(2) The House amendment provides that 
the increase in acreage allotments under 
choice (B) shall be not to exceed 40 per- 
cent, leaving the exact percentage to the 
Secretary. 


To the extent that the percentage were 
reduced below 40 percent, choice (B) would 
be made unattractive and might result in 
more farmers electing choice (A) and the 
purchase of more choice (A) cotton by the 
Government, By giving the Secretary au- 
thority to decrease the attractiveness of 
choice (B) the House amendment would 
give the Secretary additional power to regu- 
late the production of cotton. 

(3) The House amendment authorizes the 
Secretary to permit farmers to withdraw 
from choice (B) where planned production 
is prevented by conditions beyond the 
farmer’s control, 

The House provisions would authorize the 
Secretary to afford relief in those cases 
where, for example, a farmer with a regu- 
lar allotment of 10 acres elected choice (B) 
before planting time (14.0 acres) but was 
able to plant only 9 acres in 1959 because 
of floods or planted 14.0 acres but 5 acres 
of cotton was destroyed by excessive rain, 
flood, hail, etc. The Secretary could 
permit the farmer to change back to choice 
(A) and be eligible for price support at the 
higher rate on his 9 acres of cotton, 
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(4) For 1961 and subsequent years the 
House amendment provides upland cotton 
price support at not more than 90 percent 
of parity and not less than— 

(A) 70 percent of parity in the case of 
the 1961 crop; 

(B) 65 percent of parity in the case of 

all subsequent crops, the average grade 
being the standard grade. 
(The Senate bill provides for support 
for 1961 and subsequent years at 90 percent 
of the average market price but not less 
than the higher of 30 cents or 60 percent 
of parity, Middling 1-inch being the stand- 
ard grade.) 

(5) The House amendment provides for 
conversion of the national marketing quota 
for cotton into a national acreage allotment 
upon the basis of a 4-year average yield (in- 
stead of a 3-year yield adjusted for abnormal 
conditions and trends as provided in the 
Senate bill). For the purposes of 1959 acre- 
age allotment determination the following 
data would be relevant: 

Five year average yield: 351 pounds (cur- 
rent law). 

Four year average yield: 
(House provision). 

Three year average yield unadjusted: 377 
pounds (Senate provision, subject to ad- 
justment). 

It appears that the national acreage al- 
lotment for 1959 (and perhaps subsequent 
years) will be at the minimum level of 16 
million acres. Whenever the minimum al- 
lotment is in effect, the national average 
yield is not a factor. 

(6) The House amendment contains a 
technical amendment to the small farm 
provision which will simplify acreage his- 
tory record keeping for farms receiving 
minimum allotments and permit such farms 
to receive allotments in excess of the mini- 
mums when equity and justice so require. 

(7) The House amendment would make 
the average grade the standard grade for 
1961 and subsequent crops (instead of Mid- 
dling 1-inch as provided by the Senate bill). 
At,the present time there is a difference of 
385 points between M %-inch and M 1-inch, 
while average of the crop is 281 points be- 
low M 1-inch. 

(8) The House amendment omits section 
111 of the Senate bill (permitting CCC to 
purchase and donate a quantity of cotton- 
seed or soybean oil equal to the increase in 
total oll production resulting from the in- 
crease in cotton acreage under choice (B) 
in 1959 and 1960). 

(9) The House amendment requires the 
Secretary to establish separate price support 
rates for full grades and split grades. 

At present CCC establishes price support 
rates only for the full grades of cotton. 
Spotted cotton, for example, carries a heavy 
discount, and if a bale which might be 
graded as “light” spotted is placed under 
loan the discount is unduly large. How- 
ever, the farmer retains control of the cotton 
under loan and he may sell his right of re- 
demption or equity in the bale at a price 
which reflects the fact that the cotton is 
“light” spotted and, therefore, worth more 
than if it were spotted cotton. Under the 
choice (A) program for 1959 and 1960, the 
farmer presumably will have no market for 
his cotton other than CCC and if there is 
only one rate for spotted cotton farmers who 
have “light” spotted cotton would be at a 
disadvantage. 

CORN AND FEED GRAINS 


(10) The House amendment would make 
the corn and feed-grain provisions of the 
bill effective only if approved by a majority of 
the corn producers voting in a referendum 
of 1958 commercial-area producers. 

(11) The House amendment substitutes 65 
percent of parity as the minimum corn sup- 
port level (in lieu of the higher of $1.10 per 
bushel or 60 percent of parity as provided 
by the Senate bill). 

July 1958 parity is $1.76 per bushel. 
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Present support level: 61.36 (77 percent of 
parity); 65 percent is $1.14 per bushel; 60 
percent is $1.06 per bushel. 

(12) The House amendment omits the 60- 
percent-of-parity minimum support level for 
feed grains, leaving them to be supported at 
reasonable levels in relation to corn and 
other factors. 


Parity | Present | 60 
rice support, | per- 
July 1958 70 percent) cent 


| 


Barley 1. 35 0. 94 0. 81 
2. 67 1.87 1.60 

. 834 62 53 

1.60 1.12 96 


(13) The House amendment provides price 
support for rice for 1961 and subsequent 
crops at not more than 90 percent of parity 
and not less than— 

(A) 70 percent of parity in the case of the 
1961 crop, and 

(B) 65 percent of parity in the case of all 
subsequent crops. (The Senate bill provides 
for support at 90 percent of a 3-year average 
price but not less than the higher of $4 per 
hundredweight or 60 percent of parity.) 


Percent 
of parity 
Parity price as of July 1958, 85.98 100 
Support level, 1958, $4.48..........._. 75 
Support level, 1958, 84.18. 70 
Support level, 1958, $3.89 65 


WHEAT 


(14) The House amendment omits section 
303 of the Senate bill (which would have 
extended the time (now expired) for wheat 
producers to have their 1959 allotments re- 
viewed until 15 days after enactment of the 
bill). 

WOOL 

(15) The House amendment provides for 
a 3-year extension of the National Wool Act 
of 1954 (instead of a 4-year extension). 

(16) The House amendment provides for 
use of 70 percent of the ad valorem duties on 
wool and wool products (in addition to 70 
percent of the specific duties) to provide 
reimbursement to CCC for payments under 
the act and in determining the maximum 
payments which may be made under the 
act. (The Senate bill authorizes appropria- 
tions by Congress of sums additional to 70 
percent of the specific duties and limits sup- 
port through payments to 85 percent of par- 
ity when payments exceed 70 percent of the 
specific duties.) 

Seventy percent of the ad valorem duties 
averaged about $20 million per year from Jan- 
uary 1, 1953, to March 31, 1958, so that the 
House amendment would increase the limi- 
tation on total payments and the amount 
automatically appropriated to reimburse 
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CCC by about $20 million per year. Under 
the Senate bill, the support level through 
payments would be held to not more than 
85 percent of parity for the foreseeable fu- 
ture, but the Department believes that this 
would permit it to continue to support wool 
at 62 cents a pound as it has in the past. 
Additional data is contained in exhibits A 
and B attached hereto. 


PUBLIC LAW 480 
(17) The House amendment omits title V 
of the Senate bill (extending and amending 
Public Law 480, 83d Cong.). 


MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS ADDED BY THE 
HOUSE AMENDMENT 


(18) Section 501 of the House amendment 

adds a uniform provision for the transfer of 
acreage allotments where farmland is ac- 
quired by an agency having the right of 
eminent domain. In substance it is identi- 
cal to S. 4151 as passed by the Senate, except 
that it is not applicable to lands acquired 
for the continued production of allotted 
crops. 
(19) Section 502 of the House amendment 
adds a provision permitting price support 
loan documents to provide for acquisition 
of unredeemed collateral without payment 
to the producer for any remaining equity he 
might have. 

(20) Section 503 of the House amendment 
provides that the support price for tung nuts 
shall not be less than 65 percent of parity 
whenever domestic production of tung oil 
is less than anticipated domestic demand. 
Existing law provides for 60 to 90 percent 
of parity. Domestic consumption consist- 
ently exceeds domestic production, so that 
this would raise the minimum support level 
to 65 percent of parity. 

(21) Section 504 of the House amendment 
extends the veterans and Armed Forces milk 
program for 3 years, to December 31, 1961, 
and extends it to the Coast Guard and to 
the Merchant Marine Academy. It is identi- 
cal in substance to S. 3341, as passed by the 
Senate on March 3, 1958. 

(22) Section 505 of the House amendment 
authorizes the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion to donate cotton acquired through price 
support operations to educational institu- 
tions for use in training students in process- 
ing and manufacturing cotton into textiles. 

At present some manufacturers furnish 
some of the textile colleges, free of charge, 
supplies of synthetic fibers for use in train- 
ing students in processing and manufactur- 
ing methods, This has resulted in some 
schools doing far more work with the syn- 
thetic fibers than with cotton since they are 
required to purchase the cotton. The House 
amendment would authorize CCC to furnish 
cotton to educational institutions for train- 
ing purposes. The Department of Agricul- 
ture estimates that annual donations would 
not exceed 100 bales. 


Exuisrr A 


Duties collected on wool and wool manufactures imported into the United States 
[In thousands of dollars] 


Period 


Cumulative totals from Jan. . aS provided under 
the National Wool Act of 1954, through Mar, 31, 1958. 


duties only | ad valorem 


Total duties collected 70 percent of duties collected 


Specific and 
ad valorem 


Specific 
duties only 


Specifice Specific and 


1 March 1958 estimated. 


Source: Compiled from data furnished by the Treasury Department. 
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Exursir B 


Projections of payments under wool 
available for payments under S. 4071 


Price of 
Period wool 


payment program and duty collections 
as passed by the House, Aug. 14, 1958 


Duty collections available 


Total payments 
for payments! 


[the BO AOE A iS STS Meme Sree a ee , 643, 000 
1955 marketing 8 5 42.8 | $57,615,000 | $57,615,000 | $51, 500, 000 155, 143, 000 
1956 marketing year 44.3 51, 870,000 | 109, 485, 000 51, 626, 000 206, 769, 000 
1957 marketing year, estimate 53.7 17, 100,000 | 126, 585, 000 46, 524, 000 253, 293, 000 
1958 marketing year, projected 240.0 74, 200, 000 | 200, 785, 000 42, 000,000 | 295, 293, 000 
Average per year-. | 50, 000,0 48, 500.00 
170 of all duties on imports of wool and wool manufactures instead of 70 percent of the specific duties only. 

2 Price of April 1958 was 37.7 cents, May 36.3 cents, June 37.7 cents, and July 37.4 cents, 


3 On the basis of these projections, there would be a reserve remaining of around $90,000,000 to cover payments in 
future years when the duty collections for the year may not be sufficient to cover the required payments, 


Mr. ELLENDER. I move that the 
Senate concur in the amendments of the 
House. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have assured the chairman of the com- 
mittee and the majority leader that it 
is not my desire to delay a vote on the 
measure before us. I do not find the 
bill to be satisfactory. It is even less 
satisfactory than the bill the Senate 
passed and against which I voted, out 
of conviction. 

I am pleased to have the assurance 
that as weaknesses in the law are re- 
vealed the Senate will have an oppor- 
tunity to do something about them. I 
am very pleased to have that assurance. 
I have great faith and trust in the 
chairman of the committee. We have a 
very good Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. Of course I believe that we 
Shall attempt next year to remedy some 
of the mistakes we have made this year, 
and eliminate the weaknesses which will 
be found to exist in the law. 

However, next year we shall be faced 
with the same situation. The commit- 
tee is not happy with the bill. I have 
never known so many Senators to ex- 
press their unhappiness with any one 
piece of proposed legislation as I heard 
in executive session of the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry with ref- 
erence to this bill. At one time the 
committee voted, by a majority vote of 
9 to 6, I believe, to send the bill to con- 
ference, in the hope that some mild or 
moderate improvements might be made 
in it. That vote was later reversed be- 
cause of the unwillingness of the House 
to have a conference. 

That, of course, meant that the pro- 
ducers of cotton and rice, in particular, 
would find themselves in an almost im- 
possible situation. 

The conditions to which I have re- 
ferred, and which will confront us next 
year, are the conditions which are prev- 
alent this year. On Saturday we were 
told several times that if we tried to 
amend the social security bill, it would 
be vetoed. 

An item veto is, of course, unconstitu- 
tional; at least, there is no statutory 
authority for it. However, a form of 
item veto is being practiced. It is a kind 
of veto of a proposal pending in Con- 
gress, and this is how it works. We are 
notified by a Department head or by 
the Bureau of the Budget or by someone 
who says he can speak for the President, 


that if this, that, or the other action is 
taken, the bill will be vetoed. There- 
fore, the action of this legislative body 
is limited very narrowly. We have lit- 
tle or no opportunity to do anything 
more than what the administration will 
stand for. We were told over and over 
again with reference to farm legislation 
that if we added any provisions relat- 
ing to the dairy industry, the bill would 
be vetoed. We were told that if we 
added any provision relating to wheat 
or added any higher price supports for 
feed grains, the bill would be vetoed. 
Therefore, what we got was the irre- 
ducible minimum. We were able to get 
an extended program for cotton and 
rice farmers merely because they had to 
have it. 

The price we had to pay for that was 
to have the administration force upon 
us certain revisions in the feed grain 
program, particularly with reference to 
corn. I am not satisfied with that. I 
will make a prediction in that connec- 
tion. However, first of all, I will state 
that no one else seems to be satisfied. 
I predict that the surpluses will mount 
to an astronomical proportion. Prices 
for the grains will go disastrously low, 
and in a period of 2 years the price of 
livestock will be affected disastrously. I 
further predict that within a period of 
1 year the price of pork and swine will 
be adversely affected. I do not claim to 
be any kind of prophet. One does not 
have to be a prophet to know this. I 
predict, as a result of the action we are 
about to take, particularly in connection 
with the feed grain section os the bill, 
that before the new Congress convenes, 
a depressing effect will be visited on com- 
modity prices of hogs and cattle, pork 
and beef. 

I want that statement to stand in the 
Recorp. When we come back in Jan- 
uary I should like to have someone call 
it to my attention. Before the next crop 
year is out, the feed grain section will 
have taken its toll. We have been told 
that we will remove it. I know we will 
attempt to remove it. I also know that 
we will be told that if we change it or 
try to improve it, the bill will be vetoed. 
Let us make no mistake about this, Mr. 
President. Let this Recorp be perfectly 
clear. Assistant Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Marvin McLain came before our 
committee and stated categorically that 
he was opposed to any type of floor 
under feed grain prices, including corn. 
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He said if a bill with floors in it were 
passed, the administration would come 
back next year and ask for their re- 
moval. He is an honorable man. He 
has forewarned us. I have nothing per- 
sonal against him. That is his policy. 
That is the policy which is being pur- 
sued. We must look forward to that 
unhappy situation. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Is not the present bill 
worse than the one the Senate passed a 
short time ago? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I believe it is, from 
the point of view of the Midwest farm 
producer; I think it is less meritorious 
than the one I thought had anything but 
merit in it, and which the Senate passed. 
North Dakota produces very little corn, 
but it does produce a good deal of bar- 
ley, rye, and oats. North Dakota is a 
small corn producing State. Of course, 
it is a major wheat producing State. 
Nevertheless, corn producers in the com- 
mercial corn area, as designated by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, will determine 
what amount of feed grain North Dakota 
is tohave. In other words, the producers 
of corn, which is the primary feed grain, 
will determine the price of the secondary 
feed grains under this proposal. The 
Senate bill had a better provision in it 
because, as the Senator from South Da- 
kota [Mr. Munpt] said awhile ago, at 
least there was a floor under the prices of 
feed grains. 

I know that the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and the Department of Agriculture 
have never reduced feed grain prices be- 
low 60 percent of parity. I think that is 
afactual statement. I hope they will not. 
But I would be less than honest if I 
did not say that there is a mechanism 
in the bill to reduce the feed grain prices 
considerably below 60 percent of parity. 
As a matter of fact, if the formula is 
followed on the basis of the average for 
corn for th2 past 3 years, which is 
$1.15 price support, there could be a 
support level of below 40 cents a bushel 
for oats. That is a matter of mathe- 
matical calculation under the formula. 

I believe the record is being made to- 
night that there is not a member of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
who expects the Secretary of Agriculture 
to reduce feed grain prices below 60 per- 
cent of parity. If he does, he will un- 
doubtedly hear from the members of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. Marvin McLain, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, was again in attend- 
ance at the executive meeting of the 
committee, and I asked him whether the 
prices of secondary feed grains would be 
related to the price of corn strictly on 
the basis of feed equivalent value, which 
would give a little higher price for feed 
grains. He said no; that other factors 
are involved, and that they include such 
things as the amount of production and 
the availability of supply. 

The only hope is that before the feed 
grain proposal can really go into effect, 
another Congress will be in session. I 
think that is what the chairman was say- 
ing. The chairman said it is mandatory 
that we afford some relief for cotton 
and rice. There is no doubt about that, 
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While the feed grain section in the 
bill, to my mind, is weak and could lead 
to very serious consequences, another 
Congress will be convening next Janu- 
ary. At the first session of the 86th 
Congress, one of the first things we will 
do is to look into this section. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. Is it the view of the 
Senator from Minnesota that because 
cotton and rice will be taken care of, 
therefore the bill should be passed 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think my view is 
quite well known. I am not for the bill. 
But I made my view clear on the bill 
once before. I realize the predicament 
of some of our colleagues and the areas 
which they represent. The bill contains 
provisions relating to wool. From the 
standpoint of North Dakota and Min- 
nesota, this is a very important matter. 
This apparently will be the only chance 
we will have to vote on an extension of 
the Wool Act. 

But I think we ought to know what 
we are doing. We should know that we 
are not passing legislation which will 
help the dairy farmer. We are not 
passing legislation which will help the 
small grain producer. We are not 
passing legislation which will help the 
producer of beef catile. Make no mis- 
take about it, one of the laws of agri- 
cultural economics is that cheap feed 
grain results in cheap cattle and that 
cheap feed grain results in cheap pork. 
That is just as much a law as the laws 
of physics and light. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator from 
Minnesota has been comparing the 
present bill with the Senate bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Let us compare it 
with the present law. Is it not true that 
under the present law the price support 
is from zero to 90 percent. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct, 
and it still is with respect to feed grains 
in this bill. 

Mr. ELLENDER. No; it must be re- 
lated with corn. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It provides for a 
fair and reasonable price; but the floor 
was taken out from under feed grains. 

Mr. ELLENDER. In the Senate bill. 

Mr, HUMPHREY. No; in the House 
bill. 

Mr. ELLENDER. No; the House took 
out what was in the Senate bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. But under the pres- 
ent law—— 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It is from zero to 
90 percent. 

Mr. ELLENDER, Exactly. The small 
grain grower is in a better position than 
he was in the other bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. However, the zero- 
to-90-percent price support for feed 
grains is also related to the price support 
level for corn in commercial feed grain 
areas. The price of corn, when this bill 
goes into effect, will go down to $1.14 
a bushel, as compared with about $1.40 
now in commercial areas. Next year, the 
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3-year average will be $1.16. That is 1 
cent higher than the basic law will per- 
mit. If we relate the feed grain price 
back to the old grain price, feed grain 
prices will be bound to be lower. 

My views on agricultural legislation 
are well known. If anyone thinks this 
bill will reduce production, he is wrong. 
The bill will increase production. The 
bill will increase the problems of sur- 
pluses. The bill will not stimulate prices; 
it will only stimulate the accumulation 
by the Government of vast stocks and 
stores of agricultural commodities. 

I think the time is at hand for Sen- 
ators of good will—and we are all, I trust, 
Senators of good will—to try to join 
hands to find a new formula for agricul- 
tural policy. I think we have argued for 
years, until we have reached the point 
of almost irreconcilable areas in agricul- 
tural economics. This is unfortunate. 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. TAL- 
MADGE] opened up this area of discussion 
sometime ago, when he said we needed 
to take a brand new look at agricultural 
policy. I, too, think we should do so. I 
believe some of the principles incorpo- 
rated in the Wool Act might well be ap- 
plied to some of the other commodities. 
Ido not think we can have a general farm 
program which will include all commodi- 
ties. I think it is necessary to design a 
program for each commodity. 

When we come back next year, I want 
to sit down and, in a most objective and 
helpful manner, try to find the answer. 
I am tired of the arguments. I think 
the arguments about agricultural policy 
have cost the taxpayers billions of dol- 
lars. We have never had a more ex- 
pensive program. I sometimes wonder 
what has come over us. Imagine spend- 
ing more than $6 billion a year for agri- 
culture, which has a net income of under 
$12 billion. Fifty percent of the total 
net income of agriculture today comes 
out of the Federal Treasury. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG. I do not believe that is 
a correct statement. The $6 billion in- 
cludes funds for REA and FHA loans, 
and funds to provide school lunches and 
many other similar programs. Loan 
programs such as REA have a nearly 
100 percent repayment record. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Thatiscorrect. I 
am saying that the total budget for 
agriculture is $6 billion. The budget 
contains all these other items. Please 
do not misunderstand me. All I am 
saying is that the budget for agriculture 
has grown from $1,900 million to $6,150 
million in 1958. The budget has grown 
by $5,750 million in 6 years, with fewer 
farmers, fewer farms, fewer acres, lower 
prices, lower net income, and more sur- 
pluses. If any more evidence is needed 
as to the necessity for reexamining what 
we are doing and the policies which have 
been pursued within recent years, I do 
not know what more evidence we need. 

I am prepared to go before the Amer- 
ican people and to say that a program 
such as we have had in recent years, 
which has resulted in the constant 
diminution of agricultural income, the 
constant reduction in agricultural prices, 
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the constant increase in agricultural in- 
debtedness, the constant increase in 
agricultural surpluses, and the constant 
increase in cost to the American people 
in a program which cannot be justified. 

I regret to say that the bill before us 
is simply another one of the bills in 
furtherance of that kind of unworkable 
program. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
It has also resulted in a constant de- 
crease in the number of farmers. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. What is the provi- 
sion in the House bill which apparently 
we are being urged to accept concern- 
ing the minimum price for corn? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The minimum 
price is 65 percent of parity, which under 
the present parity schedule or scale 
figures out to $1.14 a bushel. It figures 
out to 4 cents higher for corn than does 
the Senate bill. But the Senate bill pro- 
vided a floor under feed grains at 60 
percent. That floor has been removed. 
From now on, feed grain prices will be 
related not only to the feed grain equiva- 
lent of corn, but to other factors, in- 
cluding the price of corn. I think we 
ought to know wha‘ we are doing. We 
are going to do it anyhow, but I think 
we ought to know what we are doing. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Do I understand 
that members of the administration take 
the position that this is only a transi- 
tional program, so far as they are con- 
cerned, and that at the earliest possible 
opportunity they will try to do what they 
tried to do on the farm bill a few weeks 
ago, namely, abolish all legislative price 
supports for corn? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I do not know 
whether the administration intends to 
abolish all price supports for corn, but I 
think it intends to abolish any floors 
under price supports. That is the posi- 
tion of the administration as expressed 
by Mr. Marvin McLain, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is, any legisla- 
tive floors. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is corect; any 
legislative floors. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. So as to give to the 
Secretary of Agriculture the complete 
discretion between zero and 90 percent? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
the Secretary believes in establishing a 
purely competitive market price for 
corn? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I believe that is 
correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
the two defects in accepting market 
price as determinative in the case of 
most farm products, are, first, that the 
demand is inelastic—that if there is an 
increase of 5 percent in the quantity of 
most farm products then the price per 
unit will decrease by a rate proportion- 
ately 2 or 3 times that of the relative in- 
crease in quantity? This would mean 
a fall in unit price by from 10 to 15 
percent. Therefore gross income, or 
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unit price times quantity, would de- 
crease. The income of the farmers as 
a whole and also for most individuals 
would decrease. Farmers as a whole 
would receive less for producing more. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes; and we have 
seen that demonstrated fairly well in 
recent years. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Furthermore, is it 
not true in the second place that in the 
case of the owner-operated farm, when 
the farmer’s income is decreased, then, 
instead of producing less, he will work 
harder and will produce more, simply 
because he has to meet his fixed costs— 
in other words, interest, taxes, depreci- 
ation, and the cost of maintaining his 
family? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Certainly that has 
been what has developed—either that, 
or the farmer goes to the city and tries 
to get a job there, and thus becomes a 
competitor in an already rather full 
labor market. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. So there are at work 
two forces which make things worse, in- 
stead of better: First of all, when the 
price is lowered—whether this is be- 
cause of increased output or lowered 
legal price supports—the farmer—who 
must do all that he can to maintain his 
income, in order to be able to pay his 
fixed costs—works harder, and thus pro- 
duces more. And as total output is in- 
creased, the price on the market falls 
still more. 

In such a situation we are almost con- 
fronted with the sad fact that the harder 
the farmer works and the more he pro- 
duces, the less his total income. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes; the farmer’s 
income has fallen, and has fallen again. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And on the owner- 
operated farms, as the price on the mar- 
ket falls, the farmer works all the 
harder, and produces all the more, in an 
attempt to meet his fixed costs; but the 
ensuing increased production decreases 
the price still further, and causes gross 
and net farm income to fall. This 
causes the farmer to work all the harder, 
and thus to produce all the more, so that 
the cumulative result is a worsening con- 
dition. Is not that true? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It certainly is—as 
demonstrated by the experience in the 
last 2 years. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. So it is obvious, is it 
not, that the program preached by the 
Department of Agriculture is ill-con- 
ceived and is fundamentally incorrect 
because it is based on the false assump- 
tion that lower prices will bring a large 
enough increase in demand to produce a 
higher total income? They assume an 
elastic demand and a positively sloping 
supply curve. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I have felt that 
that was the case. The Department has 
opposed high prices or a higher price 
support program; but by removing the 
controls which accompany the price sup- 
port program, the result has been only 
to irritate the problem. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think the Depart- 
ment has assumed that the demand for 
farm products has been elastic; namely, 
that if output is increased, although the 
unit price will fall, it will not fall in the 
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same proportion that the gross income 
and the net income will increase. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct, 
The Department has proceeded on the 
theory that a reduction in price would 
result in a reduction of production. But 
that has not proved to be the case. In- 
stead, the result of a reduction in price 
has been an actual increase of produc- 
tion. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is the second 
point; namely, that the Department has 
said that a reduction in unit price would 
not only cause an initial increase in 
income, but that, in addition, a decrease 
in the unit price would cause the farm- 
ers to produce less. Is not that true? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Les; but it has not 
worked out that way. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I think that experi- 
ence forms the basis of the conclusion— 
and this is a matter about which I have 
thought for many years, and I think the 
conclusion is now conceded by virtually 
everyone—that, with the exception of 
citrus fruits, and possibly milk, certainly 
the demand for most farm products is 
inelastic; and because of the evidence 
that I have seen for the years 1929-32 
and in more recent years, I am convinced 
that, except in the case of large-scale 
commercial farms, the large decrease in 
unit price, and the resultant decrease of 
gross and net income will cause the 
farmers to try to produce more units, 
in order to be able to obtain sufficient 
income to meet their fixed costs. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Which is exactly 
what the farmers have done. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is for that reason 
that I have opposed the program of the 
administration, because I believe it is 
intellectually incorrect. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I think it is both 
intellectually incorrect and economically 
incorrect; and I am sure that is what 
the Senator from Illinois meant. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Minnesota yield for one 
more question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield. 

Mr. LANGER. I wish to say that I 
voted for all the Humphrey amendments 
to the bill. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I appreciate that 
very much. 

Mr. LANGER. I voted for the bill 
because of the wool provisions the bill 
contained. 

Let me ask what the bill, as now 
amended by the House, would do? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It removes all of 
the difference between the commercial 
corn areas and the noncommercial corn 
areas. 

Mr. LANGER. I thank the Senator 
from Minnesota for the explanation. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, just 
a final word about Public Law 480. I 
believe all of us regret the delays which 
have occurred in connection with the ex- 
tension of Public Law 480. But the de- 
lays have not been the fault of Con- 
gress. Year in and year out, I have said 
that Public Law 480 should be extended 
for more than 1 year at atime. I have 
emphasized the necessity of long-range 
ee in connection with Public Law 
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Now the administration has a plan 
which will lock up the extension of Pub- 
lic Law 480 on the basis of 5 years. In 
fact, the letter to which we have referred 
shows that the report—which was writ- 
ten by Mr. John Davis, who now is asso- 
ciated with the State Department—sets 
forth the desirability of a 5-year exten- 
sion, which is being recommended by 
high officials. 

It is regrettable that Congress has 
gone along with the proposals for a 
l-year extension. This year the Senate 
voted for a 2-year extension; anc I cer- 
tainly hope that in the conference our 
conferees will be able to maintain the 
provision for a 2-year extension. 

I believe that the legislation now pro- 
posed is not good. I happened to sup- 
port the Wool Act provisions of the bill. 
I regret that we found ourselves in a 
situation which has made it necessary 
for the Members of the Senate to accept 
a legislative program which will work 
to the detriment of the particular areas 
many Senators represent. 

I, as one Senator, wanted to do all I 
could for the relief of distress in one 
section of the country. I felt that such 
relief of distress could have been accom- 
plished by means of Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 162, which the President vetoed. 
Certainly that relief could have been 
provided by means of such a joint reso- 
lution. 

But in attempting to provide relief for 
the cotton producing areas and the rice 
producing areas of the country, there 
has been started in motion a breakdown 
of the agricultural policies for the Mid- 
west, the great breadbasket of the Na- 
tion. Unless we can put a stop to this, 
next year, by means of making provision 
for new programs which will meet the 
needs of the producers of those com- 
modities, we shall have to say that the 
agricultural program has literally been 
chipped away piece by piece, and that 
finally its very foundations have been 
eroded. 

That is why I ended my previous dis- 
cussion of the bill, as passed by the Sen- 
ate—and, tonight, I shall end my re- 
marks the same way—by saying that at 
this time we see the last stages of the 
process of erosion and corrosion of a 
great agricultural program, which has 
been chipped away bit by bit by the 
administration’s tactics of divide and 
conquer; and, as the result of the use 
of executive power, we have witnessed a 
breakdown of an important farm policy 
which thus far has really helped the 
agricultural segment of the Nation. 
Now that program has been broken 
down—but not by my vote. 

I consider the pending measure one 
which will punish the agricultural seg- 
ment of the country; and, therefore, 
this measure will not have my vote. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I believe that all of us agree that the 
wool provisions of the pending measure 
are good. The Wool Act expired this 
year. It has worked well. The State 
I represent is one in which wool is pro- 
duced. I wish to commend the com- 
mittee for providing for the extension of 
the Wool Act—even though the extension 
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provided for is not the one we sought. In 
the committee, we sought a 4-year ex- 
tension. The pending measure would ex- 
tend the Wool Act only 3 years. But I 
believe all of us agree that that part of 
the bill is a good one. 

As to the cotton-producing and rice- 
producing areas, I agree with my distin- 
guished friend, the Senator from Min- 
nesota, that all of us wish to have enacted 
a bill which will help develop a pros- 
perous agricultural economy in the 
Nation. 

The cotton-producing and rice-pro- 
ducing areas were in a situation in which 
a failure to extend those provisions for 
1 year would mean absolute ruin to the 
farmers who produce those crops, and, 
thus, hundreds of thousands of farm 
families would be forced off the land. 
The question was not whether they 
would be able to make money or be pros- 
perous; the question was solely one of 
whether they would have to leave the 
land. When they leave the land, the 
stores in the towns in those areas close, 
and the cotton mills close, and whole 
towns, with populations of up to 5,000, 
die. In addition, sizable parts of the 
markets for many industries in the North 
are cut off, because once the farmers 
leave the land and once the towns in 
those areas die, the markets which for- 
merly existed in those towns for com- 
modities produced in the North cease to 
exist 


Those farmers were forced off the 
farms and into the towns, where they 
had to walk the streets; most of them 
could not obtain employment, because 
they were too old. 

So the pending measure does not make 
for prosperity for the cotton belt and the 
rice belt, whereas certainly our purpose 
has continued to be the taking of steps 
to prevent the destruction of whole areas 
in the cotton-producing and rice-pro- 
ducing States. In those areas the bill 
will not be considered a good one. 

However, instead of finding fault with 
the committee—of which I am not a 
member—lI wish to express my gratifica- 
tion for the committee’s action to give 
those in these groups a transitional pe- 
riod; and I thank the committee mem- 
bers for taking steps to give them such a 
transitional period. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have a statement 
prepared by me on this bill, printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR COOPER 

I am glad that with Senate passage of 
this bill (S. 4071) this Congress will have 
added constructive farm legislation to its 
other accomplishments. I believe it is gen- 
erally agreed that this major farm bill will 
be helpful to hundreds of thousands of 
farmers, and that it is the best bill that can 
be enacted at this time. It is badly needed. 

The bill deals with the price-support pro- 
grams for wool, cotton, rice, and corn. 

I am particularly interested in the exten- 
sion of the National Wool Act, which is im- 
portant to the 10,000 farmers in my State 
who have flocks of sheep. I was one of the 
cosponsors of the original bill to extend the 
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National Wool Act, which since its inaugu- 
ration has reversed the decline in sheep pro- 
duction in Kentucky. The 3-year extension 
of the incentive program for wool, including 
the self-help promotion plan which is in- 
cluded in this bill, should insure the con- 
tinued growth of lamb and wool production, 
with fair returns for our sheep farmers. 

Although Kentucky is not known as a cot- 
ton State, several western Kentucky coun- 
ties produce cotton. The cotton program 
established under this bill is favored by our 
cotton growers, and it will be helpful to 
them. Without legislation, all cotton grow- 
ers would have to take a severe cut in acre- 
age next year, estimated at 22 percent of 
their present allotments. Ninety percent of 
our Kentucky cotton farmers have allot- 
ments of 10 acres or less. Under the small- 
farm provisions of this bill, these farmers 
will not have their cotton acreage reduced. 
In addition, for 1959 and 1960, all cotton 
growers will have a choice of price support 
at 80 percent of parity, or price support at 
65 percent of parity if they choose to in- 
crease their cotton acreage by up to 40 per- 
cent. For the 1961 crop, price support would 
be offered at not less than 70 percent of 
parity, and a floor of 65 percent of parity 
would be in effect after that. 

A new plan for corn is included in the bill 
before us. Corn allotments in the com- 
mercial corn area would be eliminated under 
this plan. But price supports are guaran- 
teed at 90 percent of the 3-year average 
market price received by farmers, or 65 per- 
cent of parity, whichever is higher. In addi- 
tion, the House amendment provides that the 
new plan be subject to a referendum of corn 
farmers, so that they will choose between the 
new plan and the present corn programs. 

When S. 4071 was first before the Senate 
last month, I raised questions both about the 
policy it represented, and about its possible 
effect on farmers’ prices. I pointed out in a 
speech on the Senate floor that the change 
in the corn program might lead to proposals 
in the future that our tobacco program of 
full 90 percent support prices for tobacco 
be also changed. 

I believe the House amendments to the bill 
make this farm bill a better one, because it 
preserves for farmers price supports based 
on parity, for cotton and rice. The corn 
plan, which has received widespread support 
from the Kentucky farm bureau and many 
others, provides that all farmers will receive 
a support price equal to 90 percent of the 
preceding 3-year market average price as a 
basis for preventing losses due to seasonal 
declines and bumper crops, or a price-support 
program based on parity with production 
controls chosen by the vote of the farmers, 
themselves. Under the plan first brought 
before the Senate, corn farmers would have 
had no choice but to abandon the present 
price-support and production-control pro- 
gram, based on parity, and take supports 
based on 90 percent of the 3-year market 
average. 

The House amendment, however, as I have 
said, gives the farmers a choice. I do not 
believe it abandons the parity concept, for 
no one suggests that farmers be given price 
support based on parity unless they vote for 
it. In addition, the House has provided 
minimum support levels for corn at 65 per- 
cent of parity in any event. Under the bill 
now before us, corn farmers, themselves, 
may judge whether the new or the old plan 
is in their best interests. 

The other question I raised during the 
Senate debate, in addition to the wisdom of 
abandoning the parity concept for several of 
the “basic” crops, was what the effect of 
the proposed corn plan would be on corn 
production, the cost to the Government in 
the event corn production was substantially 
increased, and, most important, farmers 
would receive for their corn. These ques- 
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tions concerned me. Before the referendum 
is held on the new corn plan, I hope farmers 
will be given accurate estimates of the price 
of corn in future years under the new plan, of 
anticipated production, and the effect of that 
production on surplus supplies of corn. 

When the bill was first before the Senate, I 
voted for the Humphrey corn amendment, 
as in fact did many members of the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture, which would 
have given each corn farmer a choice similar 
to that offered cotton farmers under the 
bill—production controls with price support 
at 85 percent of parity (about $1.50 for 1959), 
or unlimited production at a lower level of 
price support. The Humphrey amendment 
provided production controls for all feed 
grains, and I felt it could reduce surpluses 
while insuring fair prices for corn and live- 
stock farmers. But the Humphrey corn 
amendment was defeated by the Senate. 

Now I will vote for the bill as modified, 
and as I think, improved by the House. I 
do so because it preserves the parity concept 
of price supports, in my opinion. And it 
leaves the question of the new corn plan up 
to the corn farmers themselves. 

I vote for the bill for one additional reason. 
The long hearings in this Congress, and the 
debate in both Houses, shows how difficult 
it is to obtain constructive legislation on sev- 
eral commodities wrapped up in one bill. 
The program needed by each commodity 
becomes involved in the difficulties of the 
others. It is well-known that farm legisla- 
tion was very nearly not adopted by this 
Congress for that reason. 

I am glad that the farm bill makes no 
change in the 90-percent support price for 
burley tobacco, and the existing support 
prices for dark air-cured and dark fire-cured 
tobacco. I have spoken several times in the 
Senate this year against any change in our 
tobacco program, and I will continue to 
support our tobacco farmers. 

I am glad that the Congress will complete 
action today on this major farm legislation. 
I will vote for it, and I hope it will prove 
helpful to our wool, cotton, and corn 
growers in Kentucky. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Louisiana IMr. EL- 
LENDER] that the Senate concur in the 
amendment of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to reconsider the vote by 
which the Senate just concurred in the 
House amendment. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Illinois to lay on the 
table the motion to reconsider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


THE PRIVATE DOLLAR 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, 
it has long been my contention that the 
private dollar sent abroad will do more 
to promote our economy than public 
funds. I fully realize that foreign aid 
has a definite place in this picture, but I 
have repeatedly opposed vast new spend- 
ing programs such as pecial 
United Nations Fund for Economic De- 
velopment. I believe the creation of a 
satisfactory investment climate abroad 
will do more to help our friends develop 
their own resources than grants from 
our Government. 
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In an editorial on August 10th entitled 
“The Private Dollar,” the Sunday World- 
Herald, published in Omaha, Nebr., 
shows what can be accomplished through 
American free enterprise. This edi- 
torial expresses thoughts which I have 
voiced so often that I ask unanimous 
consent that it may be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue PRIVATE DOLLAR 


In 6 weeks, at the current rate of spending, 
the United States will pass out $400 million 
in foreign aid. 

That sum happens to be equivalent to the 
total assets of the United Fruit Co., which 
operates a huge enterprise in Latin-America. 
It cultivates more than a million acres of 
land, operates 61 ships and 1,400 miles of 
railroads, digs oil wells, and operates metal 
mines. It spends as much as $139 million 
in 1 year in 6 Central and South American 
countries and provides foreign-exchange 
benefits of 76 millions. It leaves in these 
countries $7 for every dollar it takes out in 
profits. 

We cite these figures because United Fruit 
is often cited as a prime example of United 
States imperialism. It is pictured, and not 
only by Communists, as a corporate giant 
which crushes poor little countries under its 
heel and drains their substance. 

A study by the National Planning Associa- 
tion, from which the above figures were 
taken, shows how misleading this picture is. 
United Fruit spreads new housing, schools, 
hospitals wherever it goes—and its stockhold- 
ers make only a modest profit, having re- 
ceived no capital gains in 11 years. 

“As an enlightened employer in underde- 
veloped lands,” says Barron’s Weekly, “it 
(United Fruit) is running a private program 
far more comprehensive than the much 
touted point 4.” 

The financial magazine concludes that such 
private investment abroad has accomplished 
far more than the public dollar which is ac- 
companied only by fuzzy philanthropy. 

Now for a quick change of scene. 

The Republic Aviation Co. is betting $35 
million private that it can do something prof- 
itable about research in outer space. 

Since the Federal Government is spending 
billions of dollars on reserach—some 250 mil- 
lions just for administrative expenses—Re- 
public Aviation’s 35 million may sound pretty 
small. But to Republic stockholders, whose 
money it is, it is a tremendous risk. 

And what does Republic expect to get for 
its money? 

An official explains that after 4 years of 
study the company hopes to find out how 
to send a platform into outer space. Not to 
do it, but just to know how. Republic is 
gambling that it will learn a lot of things 
by spending $35 million which Government 
researchers, with all their billions, won’t 
discover. And it expects to turn that knowl- 
edge to practical use and a profit. 

Here are just two examples of the private 
dollar at work in fields which are generally 
thought to be the sole province of Govern- 
ment, 

It seems to us that if the Federal Gov- 
ernment would cheer on progressive and 
risk-taking business instead of penalizing 
them, we free-enterprise Americans might 
do a great deal more to move the human 
race onward and upward. 

THE CONFUSING STRAWS 


Detroit’s automakers are confused, and 
understandably. They have been looking for 
straws in the wind to show what the public 
wants—or, more specifically, is going to 
want in the future—in the way of cars. 
There are plenty of straws. The trouble is 
that they blow in different directions. 
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For example: While sales of Detroit's long, 
low, gleaming cars are badly off, sales of 
foreign cars are booming. The foreign cars 
are generally small, economical to operate, 
relatively low-priced, and austere in orna- 
mentation, The only American car selling 
comparatively well (up 50 percent) is the 100- 
inch American Rambler, which resembles the 
foreign cars though it is a little larger than 
most. Does this mean that Americans are 
tired of chrome, and pine for the simplicity 
of the Ford Models T and A? 

If so, what about the Oldsmobile? It is 
the only medium-priced American car sell- 
ing well, and it is perhaps the chromiest of 
the lot. 

If people want low-priced cars, why are 
the most expensive models in some lines 
(the Chevrolet Impala for example) selling 
better than less expensive models? 


SENATOR MURRAY’S ADDRESSES ON 
PRESIDENT THEODORE ROOSE- 
VELT AND CONSERVATION—OR- 
DER TO PRINT AS SENATE 
DOCUMENT 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
think we are all very much aware that 
this year we are celebrating the centen- 
nial of one of our greatest Presidents 
and leaders, Theodore Roosevelt. Much 
has been and is being written of his 
contributions to the Nation in the many 
fields of his varied interests, but I feel 
that not enough attention has been given 
to his greatest service—the launching of 
the conservation movement on the vast 
sea of world history. Earlier this year 
the senior Senator from Montana spoke 
of Theodore Roosevelt as the Godfather 
of Conservation, explaining: 

I have called Roosevelt the Godfather of 
Conservation, because although he did not 
sire it he raised it, gave it status, and en- 
dowed it with spiritual fervor. 


Mr. President, no Member of this body 
has been truer to the principles of con- 
servation established by Theodore 
Roosevelt than the great senior Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Murray], who now 
serves with such distinction as the chair- 
man of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. His estimate of the 
service performed by our 26th President 
finds an echo a half-century ago in an 
article written by another great Sena- 
tor the month Theodore Roosevelt 
stepped down from the Presidency; in 
March 1909, Senator Robert M. La Fol- 
lette, Sr., writing in the Progressive of 
Roosevelt’s initiation of the conservation 
movement, said: 

Nothing can be greater or finer than this. 
It is so great and so fine that when the 
historian of the future shall speak of The- 
odore Roosevelt he is likely to say that he 
did many notable things, among them that 
of inaugurating the movement which finally 
resulted in the square deal, but that his 
greatest work was inspiring and actually be- 
ginning a world movement for staying ter- 
restrial waste and saving for the human race 
the things upon which, and upon which, 
alone, a great and peaceful and progressive 
and happy race, life can be founded. 

What statesman in all history has done 
anything calling for so wide a view and for 
a purpose more lofty? 


Similarly, in his proclamation of Oc- 
tober 22, 1957, President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower called upon the people of our 
country to observe the 100th anniver- 
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sary of Theodore Roosevelt’s birth 
throughout the centennial year begin- 
ning October 27, 1957, by appropriate 
activities and ceremonies, by the study 
of his life and teachings, and above all, 
by individual, personal rededication to 
those responsibilities of American citi- 
zenship which he so zestfully fulfilled.” 

On March 4 of this year the senior 
Senator from Montana [Mr. Murray] 
summarized on the Senate floor much of 
the conservation doctrine which Theo- 
dore Roosevelt taught, and on May 13 
he discussed the first great conference 
on conservation, the first governors’ 
conference of May 13-15, 1908. There- 
fore, Mr. President, in line with the 
request of President Eisenhower in his 
proclamation I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed as a Senate document 
these two presentations by Senator 
James E. Murray, with whatever minor 
changes, addenda, or corrections the 
Senator may wish to make to his orig- 
inal text. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the following bills and joint resolutions 
of the Senate: 


S. 765. An act to increase the authoriza- 
tion for the appropriation of funds to com- 
pine the International Peace Garden, N. 

ak.; 

S. 2517. An act to amend sections 2275 and 
2276 of the Revised Statutes with respect to 
certain lands granted to States and Terri- 
tories for public purposes; 

S. 2530. An act to designate the beneficiary 
of the equitable title to land purchased by 
the United States and added to the Rocky 
Boy’s Indian Reservation, Mont.; 

S. 2592. An act to amend the law relating 
to the execution of contracts with Indian 
tribes; 

S. 2594, An act to transfer certain prop- 
erty and functions of the Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator to the Secretary of 
the Interior, and for other purposes; 

S. 2922. An act to authorize per capita 
payments to members of the Red Lake Band 
of Chippewa Indians from the proceeds of 
the sale of timber and lumber on the Red 
Lake Reservation, and for other purposes; 

S. 3139. An act to repeal the act of July 
2, 1956, concerning the conveyance of certain 
property of the United States to the village 
of Carey, Ohio; 

S. 3203. An act relating to minerals on the 
Wind River Indian Reservation in Wyoming, 
and for other purposes; 

S. 3534. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Army to convey approximately 181 
acres of land at Fort Crowder Military Res- 
ervation to the city of Neosho, Mo.; 

S. 3564. An act to accord coverage under 
the Civil Service Retirement Act to certain 
temporary rural carriers; 

S. 3572. An act to authorize land exchanges 
for purposes of the George Washington Me- 
morial Parkway in Montgomery County, Md., 
and for other purposes; 

S. 3682. An act to authorize the sale or 
exchange of certain lands of the United 
States situated in Pima County, Ariz., and 
for other purposes; 

S. 3723. An act to amend Public Law 522, 
84th Congress (relating to the conveyance of 
certain lands to the city of Henderson, Nev.) ; 
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S. 3873. An act to amend section 201 of the 
Federal Property and Administrative Serv- 
ices Act of 1949, as amended, to authorize 
the interchange of inspection services be- 
tween executive agencies, and the furnish- 
ing of such services by one executive agency 
to another, without reimbursement or trans- 
fer of funds; 

S. 3882. An act to amend the act of July 1, 
1948, chapter 791 (24 U. S. C. 279a), provid- 
ing for the procurement and supply of Gov- 
ernment headstones and markers; 

S. 3986. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to enter into an agreement for 
relocating portions of the Natchez Trace 
Parkway, Miss., and for other purposes; 

S. 4004. An act to encourage and authorize 
details and transfers of Federal employees 
for service with international organizations; 

S. 4167. An act to authorize the lease of 
Papago tribal land to the National Science 
Foundation, and for other purposes; 

S. 4191. An act to maintain existing min- 
imum postage rates on certain publications 
mailed for delivery within the county of 
publication; 

S. 4287. An act to amend the act of July 
27, 1956, relating to detention of mail for 
temporary periods in certain cases; 

S. J. Res. 178. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States of Amer- 
ica to proclaim February 8-14, 1959, as Na- 
tional Children’s Dental Health Week; and 

S. J. Res. 190. Joint resolution to approve 
the report of the Department of the Interior 
on Red Willow Dam and Reservoir in Ne- 
braska. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of executive busi- 
ness and take up nominations on the 
Executive Calendar. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider executive 
business. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask that the Senate begin with 
the nominations under “New Reports” 
first. 


TAX COURT OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of William M. Drennen, of West 
Virginia, to be a judge of the Tax Court 
of the United States for the remainder 
of the unexpired term of 12 years from 
June 2, 1956. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS 


The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of B. Hayden Crawford, of Okla- 
homa, to be United States attorney for 
the northern district of Oklahoma. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask that that nomination be 
passed over temporarily. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination will be 
passed over. 

The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Paul W. Cress, of Oklahoma, 
to be United States Attorney for the 
northern district of Oklahoma. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


B. HAYDEN CRAWFORD 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask that the Senate return to the 
consideration of the Crawford nomina- 
tion. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of B. Hayden Crawford of Okla- 
homa, to be United States Attorney for 
the northern district of Oklahoma. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I under- 
stand the chairman of the Committee on 
the Judiciary has a statement he desires 
to make on this nomination. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, a 
hearing was held on this nomination by 
a Subcommittee of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, and was particularly con- 
cerned with the allegation that Mr. 
Crawford had used the power of his of- 
fice to intimidate the editor of a news- 
paper which had been critical of his 
actions in connection with the conduct 
of a grand jury. The subcommittee, in 
its deliberations, felt that the protest by 
Mr. R. P. Matthews, the editor involved, 
was perfectly justified on the basis of 
the facts known to him. The chronology 
of events—a telephoned threat follow- 
ing a critical editorial, then a subpena, 
and finally a requirement that he take 
an oath of secrecy—was understandably 
construed as a calculated attempt to 
intimidate the press. Nor was the sub- 
committee impressed with Mr. Craw- 
ford’s explanation at its hearing of the 
reason for which the subpena was is- 
sued, or his derogatory comments toward 
Mr. Matthews which were unrelated to 
the issues of the hearing. 

However, in view of the generally able 
job which Mr. Crawford has done as 
United States Attorney, and the incon- 
clusive character of the testimony as to 
the incidents which led to Mr. Matthews’ 
protest, the subcommittee did not feel 
that it had grounds to decline to recom- 
mend Mr. Crawford’s confirmation. It is 
the view that this inquiry has served a 
useful purpose if it results in Mr. Craw- 
ford's use of greater care in the future 
to avoid any action which may be con- 
strued as interfering in any way with 
the free and frank discharge of its du- 
ties by the press. Such incidents can 
only serve to mar the otherwise splen- 
Gid record which he is making in this 
office. 

The subcommittee found that the 
fact that Mr. Matthews was required to 
take an oath of secrecy is properly a 
separate matter. In view of the fact 
that a respected and able Federal judge 
concurred in this requirement, Mr. 
Crawford can hardly be held accounta- 
ble for it. The propriety or legality of 
requiring such an oath, and particular- 
ly of requiring it of a newspaperman, is a 
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matter properly the subject of general 
Congressional action looking toward a 
clearly defined rule to be applied on a 
uniform basis by the Federal courts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jor- 
DAN in the chair). The question is, Will 
the Senate advise and consent to the 
confirmation of the nomination of B. 
Hayden Crawford, of Oklahoma, to be 
United States attorney for the northern 
district of Oklahoma? 

Without objection, the nomination is 
confirmed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
President be immediately notified of all 
nominations confirmed today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the President will be noti- 
fied forthwith. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate return to the consideration of 
the nomination of W. Wilson White, of 
Pennsylvania, to be an Assistant At- 
torney General. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
nomination will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of W. Wilson White, of Pennsyl-. 
vania, to be an Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral in the Department of Justice. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if there are no Senators who de- 
sire to address themselves to this nom- 
ination—Mr. President, I again suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Utah. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, in his 
appearance before the Judiciary Com- 
mittee in support of the nomination of 
W. Wilson White for Assistant Attorney 
General, the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. CLARK], informed the committee 
of his personal knowledge of Mr. White's 
background and his professional abil- 
ity. That personal knowledge, the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] 
indicated, extended back over a period 
of approximately 50 years. Based on 
that knowledge the Senator stressed to 
the committee Mr. White’s qualities of 
objectivity, fairness, justice, and honesty 
as well as intelligence. 

For the benefit of those who have not 
had the privilege of such close associa- 
tion with W. Wilson White, I should 
like to bring some facts to the atten- 
tion of the Senate from which I think 
conclusions similar to those of the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania might well be 
drawn. After receiving his bachelor’s 
degree from Harvard University in 1930, 
Wilson White pursued legal studies at 
the University of Pennsylvania. He 
graduated with honors from that insti- 
tution and received his bachelor of law 
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degree in 1933. He was editor in chief 
of the law review and was made a mem- 
ber of the Order of the Coif. Upon 
graduation he became a partner in the 
prominent Philadelphia law firm of 
White, Williams & Scott. 

With the exception of 4 years of war 
service during World War II in which 
he served in the capacity of a com- 
mander in the United States Navy, Mr. 
White spent 20 years with that firm in 
the private practice of law. 

In 1953 the President appointed Mr. 
White United States attorney for the 
eastern district of Pennsylvania. Dur- 
ing an eventful 4 years’ tenure in that 
post, Wilson White saw to it that a 
backlog of 3,000 civil cases was elimi- 
nated and that a list of criminal cases 
which was running 2 years behind was 
brought to a current status. Nor was 
his ability limited to such administrative 
success. Wilson White was an active 
practicing United States attorney who 
tried his own cases and argued his own 
appeals. 

Most noteworthy among his cases was 
that of the United States against 
Kuzma. In an extended and involved 
trial nine Communists were convicted 
of Smith Act violations through the 
untiring efforts of United States Attor- 

ney White. 

As the record shows, in March 1957, 
the President appointed Mr. White As- 
sistant Attorney General in charge of 
the Office of Legal Counsel. He resigned 
that post on December 9, 1957, in order 
to accept a Presidential recess appoint- 
ment as an Assistant Attorney General 
in charge of civil rights. Twice before, 
therefore, this nominee has been before 
the Senate for confirmation and has re- 
ceived our stamp of approval. 

Nothing new has been introduced into 
the record which would in any way viti- 
ate the findings as to fitness and quality 
for such positions of public trust as we 
have approved Mr. White in the past. 
For 7 months now, however, action on 
his nomination has been held up be- 
cause of certain few disagree with the 
accuracy of legal advice which Mr. 
White furnished to former Attorney 
General Brownell. The action for which 
that legal advice is said to have formed 
the basis has been challenged in two 
Federal courts. Neither has indicated 
that such advice was incorrect. 

I, and the majority of the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee, most emphatically 
support this nomination, and I strongly 
urge that the Senate take favorable ac- 
tion on it without compounding an in- 
justice by further delay. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Will the Senate advise and 
consent to the confirmation of the nom- 
ination of W. Wilson White, of Pennsyl- 
me to be an Assistant Attorney Gen- 

? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas 
and nays have been requested. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The yeas and nays 
were ordered. 
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Mr. WATKINS. I did not know that 
had been announced. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. Have the yeas and 
nays been ordered? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Debate 
is not in order. The Senator would have 
to ask that the order for the quorum call 
be rescinded. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object 

Mr. EASTLAND. I merely asked for 
the yeas and nays. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I hope Sen- 
ators will permit the order for the quo- 
rum call to be rescinded. 

Mr. WATKINS. I asked that the or- 
der be rescinded. Did any Senator ob- 
ject? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Reserving the right 
to object, I think we ought to have the 
yeas and nays on this nomination. I 
welcome a vote. I would be glad to assist 
the Senator from Mississippi in having 
the yeas and nays ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Debate 
is not in order. The Senate is in process 
of a quorum call. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thought the Chair 
had announced that yeas and nays had 
been ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, what 
happened to my request that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Utah? Without objection, the or- 
der for the quorum call is rescinded. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
when the President of the United States 
sent troops into Little Rock, Ark., last 
September to enforce racial integration 
at Central High School, he made what 
was undoubtedly the most grievous er- 
ror of his career. 

His action did violence to the Constitu- 
tion. 

It ran contrary to the intent of Con- 
gress, and violated the laws enacted by 
Congress governing the use of troops by 
the President. 

The President's action stirred up racial 
animosity throughout the United States. 

Finally, this rash act did not achieve 
its presumed objective, which was to 
bring about peaceful integration of the 
school. 

The decision to send troops into Little 
Rock, was, in short, one of the most 
tragic errors in all American history. 

No doubt many factors contributed to 
this decision of the President. Perhaps 
we shall never know precisely what went 
on in his mind during the period when 
the decision was being formulated. Al- 
though the responsibility for this drastic 
action must ever rest with the President, 
I feel that the Congress, by its over- 
whelming approval of the so-called Civil 
Rights Act of 1957, may have created 
a climate in which he and his advisers 
thought action of this nature would meet 
with approval. 
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There is every reason to believe that 
the President was urged on by the then 
Attorney General, Herbert Brownell, the 
father of this abominable legislation, 
who had set himself up as a crusader in 
the field of racial integration. As At- 
torney General he was charged with the 
responsibility of advising the President 
on such matters. We all remember the 
press reports on the role he is supposed 
to have played in the Little Rock episode. 
I am disappointed, frankly, that no com- 
mittee of the Congress, either in the Sen- 
ate or in the other body, has found a suit- 
able opportunity to question Mr. Brown- 
ell concerning his part in the Little 
Rock tragedy. 

Mr. Brownell has since left the admin- 
istration. Nevertheless, this is a case in 
which it is not well to let bygones be 
bygones. To the contrary, the Little 
Rock decision should be documented in 
as much detail as possible, so that it may 
better serve as a lesson for the future. 

Within the Department of Justice 
there is a division known as the Office 
of Legal Counsel, headed by an Assistant 
Attorney General. Last fall the man in 
that position was W. Wilson White. 

During the hearings held by the Judi- 
ciary Committee relative to the confir- 
mation of Mr. White’s appointment as 
Assistant Attorney General in charge of 
the Civil Rights Division, he was asked 
to describe the duties of the Office of 
Legal Counsel. He replied: 

The Assistant Attorney General in that po- 
sition of the Department of Justice * * * is 
really the Attorney General's lawyer. 


In other words, this is the Assistant 
Attorney General who is charged with 
doing research in the field of law in order 
that the Attorney General may be prop- 
erly informed. 

It was in this office last September, as 
Mr. White informed the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, that memoranda were prepared 
setting forth the courses of action the 
President might pursue in a situation, 
such as the one which developed in Little 
Rock. Indeed, it was in this Office of 
Legal Counsel that the proclamation of 
September 23 and the Executive Order 
of September 24 were drawn up. 

I have outlined this chain of command 
in the Department of Justice, so that 
we may clearly understand the relation- 
ship between the President and Mr. 
White at the time of the Little Rock 
tragedy. Mr. White advised the Presi- 
dent, to all intents and purposes, but he 
did not do so directly. His legal counsel 
was submitted indirectly, through the 
Attorney General. 

I believe, in all fairness, that this re- 
lationship between Mr. White and others 
in the administration should be clearly 
understood. It is not fair to Mr. White 
to put the full weight of the Little Rock 
tragedy on his shoulders. 

Nevertheless, we are faced with the in- 
escapable fact that Mr. White's legal 
memoranda formed the basis for the 
President’s use of Federal troops at Little 
Rock. We are faced, too, with the fact 
that these memoranda, as submitted to 
the Judiciary Committee, fail to show 
that Mr. White suggested the deputizing 
of United States marshals as a method 
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of enforcing court orders more in har- 
mony with the law. 

Instead he suggested a course of action 
wholly in conflict with article IV, sec- 
tion 4, of the Constitution: 

The United States shall guarantee to every 
State in this Union a Republican Form of 
Government, and shall protect each of them 
against Invasion; and on Application of the 
Legislature, or of the Executive (when the 
Legislature cannot be convened) against do- 
mestic Violence. 


I believe this brief quotation from the 
Constitution is sufficient to show that 
there is ample authority for the use of 
Federal troops to quell domestic violence 
when—and only when—State authori- 
ties request such aid. The principle is 
one which is basic to the preservation of 
local self-government. 

For Mr. White to be at such variance 
with this fundamental constitutional 
principle, is shocking to me. It suggests 
that one of two alternatives must be 
true: Either Mr. White is lacking in the 
understanding of constitutional law that 
a man in his position should have, or else 
his bias in favor of racial integration is 
so strong that he is able to overlook the 
law. 

We need not concern ourselves with 
deciding which of the alternatives is 
true. Either one is sufficient to dis- 
qualify Mr. White for the post for which 
he has been nominated. 

The confirmation of Mr. White’s nom- 
ination would add another irritant to 
the racial situation in the South. Mr. 
White is known in the South as one of 
those who badly bungled the affair in 
Little Rock. I do not understand how 
the administration can believe that a 
man of this reputation would be able to 
inspire confidence and respect with the 
southern people in his work, as head of 
the Civil Rights Division of the Depart- 
ment of Justice. It seems to me that 
the administration, had it been so 
minded, could have found a competent 
attorney who was not reputed in the 
South to be a leading advocate of the 
use of troops to force racial integration. 

Even if I were satisfied with Mr. 
White's personal qualifications, I would 
vote against confirmation of his nomi- 
nation by the Senate. 

When the civil rights bill was before 
the Senate last summer, I opposed it 
vigorously. I pointed out at that time 
that the new Civil Rights Division of 
the Department of Justice, established 
under the provisions of the act, could 
serve no useful purpose. It will in- 
crease the power of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to meddle and interfere with 
the functions of State and local govern- 
ments. In the field of race relations, it 
will stir up resentment, hatred, bitter- 
ness, and perhaps violence. 

As a matter of principle, I would re- 
cord my vote in opposition to the con- 
firmation of the nomination of any man 
as the head of this Division of the Jus- 
tice Department. As a matter of prin- 
ciple, I believe that the position should 
be made permanently vacant. 

The choice before us is clear. Either 
we can accept docilely the monstrous 
crime of Little Rock, and mark it as the 
beginning of the end of the Republic 
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and constitutional government, or we 
can let Little Rock serve as a warning, 
and with all the strength at our com- 
mand fight to restore a governmental 
system under which local self-govern- 
ment can be secure. 

I cannot forgive those responsible for 
the error of Little Rock, nor can I con- 
done the governmental philosophy which 
led to the Little Rock decision and the 
Civil Rights Act. 

For these reasons, I oppose the con- 
firmation of the nomination of W. Wil- 
son White as the Assistant Attorney 
General in charge of the Civil Rights 
Division of the Department of Justice. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I 
rise to object to the nomination of Mr. 
W. Wilson White to be an Assistant At- 
torney General specifically charged with 
the duties of the Civil Rights Division of 
the Department of Justice. 

The issue involved in this nomination 
goes far above and beyond the individ- 
ual involved as nominee. Mr. White is 
a symbol of a constitutional interpre- 
tation that, to my mind, is repugnant 
not only to the word and letter of the 
Constitution and laws thereunder, but 
to our entire system of republican form 
of government. In addition to being a 
symbol, the nominee was also the trans- 
mission belt through which the illegality 
and unconstitutional acts were effected. 

I voted against and opposed this nom- 
inee in the Senate Judiciary Committee 
and I wish now to exercise my right to 
state the reasons therefor. I attended 
all the hearings and discussions relative 
to this nomination and have formulated 
these reasons for my opposition. There 
are many things he has done which I 
believe wrong and injudicious and these 
will be catalogued in this speech. It is 
not specific acts or thoughts I really op- 
pose—it is bigger than that. 

To sum it up, I would say that at a pre- 
cise time and in a precise area this nom- 
inee exhibited bad faith. His conduct 
has continued from the actions at Little 
Rock through and including the hearings 
before the Judiciary Committee. His bad 
faith was exposed during the Arkansas 
calumnies when he was the legal adviser 
to the Attorney General and continued 
before the committee hearings when he 
constantly assumed a position of eva- 
siveness. Most people can accept a can- 
did answer or position even though in 
juxtaposition to one’s views but a com- 
plete lack of candidness raises a hostility 
that is difficult to submerge. 

The very least that can be said is that 
Mr. White was part of the group that 
participated in the fiasco at Little Rock 
which, in its elemental characteristics, 
was a facsimile of Budapest. In Buda- 
pest armed force and bayonets were used 
to bend a people to the will of alien ideas, 
thereby forcing on them a new social 
structure. All this was done with prom- 
ises and assurances to the contrary ut- 
tered in advance. How Little Rock dif- 
fers I fail to see, yet this nominee in the 
hearings would not even admit there ex- 
isted at Central High School an occupa- 
tion. He would use such phrases as the 
Executive was assisting the enforcement 
of court orders and shrank from the 
word “occupation.” 
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The nominee now bears the reputation 
of the “Architect of Little Rock.” It is 
said that he built a house of cards that 
fell down. Mr. President, I do not be- 
lieve that he was the architect of any- 
thing. Mr. White was not on the plan- 
ning or draftsman level. He engendered 
nothing, and he schemed less. He was 
a pawn in the high game of politics on 
civil rights. He was the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s very minor assistant. He knew 
what the game was, he participated ea- 
gerly in the moves and he lent himself 
and his office to the rules propounded 
by others. Others were the architects— 
this nominee simply a willing abettor, 
aider and assister. This man was play- 
ing the high game of politics. The posi- 
tion for which he is nominated is the 
reward—a reward, I might add, that car- 
ries with it still a price, for the game 
played at Little Rock must go on. Who, 
it is asked, can play it better than this 
man tempered by the social and legal 
obscenities of the last game? 

Mr. President, the chicanery at Little 
Rock gages the caliber of the nominee 
and the whole story must be known by 
the country, for we face the identical 
situation when the students matriculate 
in September. It is my intention to go 
through the Little Rock episode, discuss 
the law involved in that tragedy, and 
place it all in context with the part 
played by this nominee. 

Let me set the stage. We go back to 
the days of Plessy versus Ferguson 
wherein the Supreme Court laid down 
the famous rule of “separate but equal.” 
The 14th amendment is a prohibition 
against the kinds of State action set out 
therein. It provides, for instance, and 
among other things, that no State shall 
deprive any person within the State of 
“the equal protection of the laws.” The 
Plessy case held that there was no de- 
nial of equal protection of the laws in a 
segregated school system if the schools 
were equal. Entire sections of the coun- 
try built their school systems upon this 
principle and it worked. The Negro pop- 
ulation of the South was raised in almost 
one life tenure from poverty and illit- 
eracy to a standard of living ranking 
amongst the highest in the world and 
an educational status of great pride. 
This was done without fanfare, with no 
social disruption and without the as- 
sistance of the Supreme Court. While I 
am setting the stage, Mr. President, it is 
necessary to place the 14th amendment 
in its proper context, legally, constitu- 
tionally, and historically. 

This amendment was forced upon the 
country in an inflammatory atmosphere 
and while the South was in shackles. 
Its adoption took place under duress and 
while some States bore the heel of occu- 
pation. Its beginning was unsavory. 
Many lawyers of the day feared such a 
law drawn in the emotion of the times 
and its use lately would seem to bear out 
their apprehension. For the 14th 
amendment can and is being used by 
the courts, steeped in Hamiltonian the- 
ories of centralized government, to abro- 
gate completely the Bill of Rights, with- 
out which we would have had no origi- 
nal ratification. Let us remember that 
the Bill of Rights reserves to the States 
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and to the people their basic and inalien- 
able rights. And, let us remember that 
the 14th amendment is a prohibition on 
the actions of States and is being used 
judicially to take away the rights guar- 
anteed to the States, and by indirection 
the people, by the Bill of Rights. 

For a number of years the country 
bloomed educationally under the Plessy 
doctrine until the rendition of the Brown 
case. With one gigantic stroke the Su- 
preme Court demolished our educational 
system and by the heinous procedure of 
enforcement orders took the educational 
processes away from the States and de- 
livered them over to the Federal district 
courts, the judges of which can roam 
within the circuit from the Dakotas to 
Arkansas. It is incredible that a district 
judge from North Dakota can be the 
Pontius Pilate to Central High School in 
Little Rock, Ark. He can open the school, 
he can close the school, he can hire and 
fire, and he can crucify the school. The 
latter is what he did, of course, to such 
an extent that the school year was lost 
for all intents and purposes. The school 
board which originally planned to inte- 
grate slowly, has pleaded that the situa- 
tion has deteriorated so badly that a 
moratorium is needed to right the 
wrongs. A perplexed judge amended the 
original order to give the school 2% years 
breathing space, and no one knows what 
will happen at that time. In the mean- 
time, America has been shocked by the 
spectacle of armed occupation by bay- 
onet. 

In essence, the Brown case held that 
public or State forces could not be used 
to operate segregated schools for that 
was violative of the equal protection 
clause of the 14th amendment. It em- 
powered the district courts to use en- 
forcement orders from time to time and 
from place to place in the carrying out of 
the court’s decision. This is the most 
bizarre constitutional law ever foisted 
upon an unwilling people. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if a person has a constitutional 
right to attend an integrated school, he 
has that right instanter and forever, or 
until the law is changed. But, in the 
Brown case the court takes this constitu- 
tional right and places it in escrow. The 
right is held in abeyance to be released 
piecemeal by enforcement orders to cer- 
tain selected citizens but withheld from 
others, Citizen A enjoys the right now, 
citizen B has his in safekeeping, and 
citizen C might get his some time later or 
he might never get it. And all this can 
happen in adjoining counties. As a 
lawyer, such a system of jurisprudence 
is incomprehensible to me. 

So much for the constitutional back- 
ground. Let us examine what happened 
as the prologue to Little Rock. Let us 
keep Mr. White in position, for he is a 
pawn in the game of power politics and 
Pawns are to be used and directed and 
controlled, and I might warn, to this 
pawn—most expendable. The nominee 
at the time of Little Rock was an Assist- 
ant Attorney General in the Department 
of Justice under Attorney General Brow- 
nell. This was before the creation of 
the Civil Rights Division of that Depart- 
ment, for at the time civil rights were 
handled on a section basis. The nomi- 
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nee’s job was to be the legal officer to the 
Attorney General. He was to advise in 
the law and to that end had many attor- 
neys working under his direction. My 
information and belief is that actually he 
was a legal rubberstamp who popped out 
legal memoranda of the type that his 
chief wanted to hear and read. 

The Senate in 1957, shortly before the 
Little Rock, was engaged in its historic 
debate on the Civil Rights Act which 
created the position to which Mr. White 
has been nominated. Preceding this de- 
bate there were lengthy hearings at 
which Mr. Brownell was occasionally in 
attendance. When the force statute was 
brought to the Attorney General’s atten- 
tion, and he was asked if it was intended 
to use that existing statute to enforce 
court orders with troops, he put on one 
of the most astounding acts ever wit- 
nessed before a committee. The stops 
were pulled out and all the histrionics 
cameintoplay. First, he denied that the 
force statute applied, but unfortunately 
for him it was keyed to the law by specific 
citation. Next, he became incensed and 
angry that anyone would mention use of 
force in integrating schools. Finally, he 
claimed that the President was being de- 
meaned, and threatened to walk out if it 
continued. And lastly, he indicated that 
it was insulting to be interrogated by a 
mere committee counsel. 

During all my service in the Senate, I 
have never seen a more disdainful wit- 
ness appear before a Congressional com- 
mittee than Attorney General Brownell 
on that occasion. I do not know wheth- 
er Mr. Brownell at that time was aware 
of the existence of the force statute or 
not. I have no way of telling. I do not 
know whether Mr. White was aware of 
it or had advised with the Attorney Gen- 
eral. But, I am certain that from that 
instant the entire Department of Justice 
was aware of the antipathy in the coun- 
try of the use of force to integrate 
schools. 

During the debates in this Chamber 
prior to passage of the bill, the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] illustrated 
most forcefully that the force statute 
could be used to enforce court orders by 
troops under the bill and that this was a 
frightening thing. Those sponsoring 
the bill, which certainly includes the De- 
partment of Justice, agreed to strike the 
force statute from the books as evidence 
of their good faith and intentions not to 
force integration. Mr. White was cer- 
tainly aware of this as legal officer to 
the Attorney General. Again, during 
this period, the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. RUSSELL] had a famous meeting 
with the President who wished to allay 
fears of bayonets around the school. 
Mr. White was surely aware of this. It 
made newspaper headlines. The end 
result of it all was that in the voting on 
the passage of the bill the force statute 
was wiped from the statute books unan- 
imously. Mr. White knew this. And 
please, Mr. President, let us not forget 
that during this time the nominee’s pres- 
ent job was in the bill. 

I wish to call attention to a most un- 
usual episode that occurred during that 
debate. Out of the blue one of the lead- 
ers on the other side of the aisle gave 
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a rather learned and rather scholarly 
discussion of other existing statutes 
whereby, although not keyed to court 
orders, the President could use force. 
For fear that this Chamber would get 
a wrong impression of the proper per- 
spective of these new statutes, I perforce 
had to reply at length and in detail. 
The senior Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Ervin], who led the opposi- 
tion in the hearings, gave able assistance 
in my reply by his discerning and search- 
ing questions. The statutes under de- 
bate were the insurrection and rebellion 
statutes, and Mr. President, they are the 
very statutes that the President of the 
United States used to force integration 
at Central High School in Little Rock, 
Ark., by the use of bayonets and armed 
might. And, Mr. President, they are 
the very statutes that Mr. White recom- 
mended to the Attorney General. His 
testimony before the committee is most 
clear on that point. 

Where is the bad faith that I claim 
for this nominee? If the foregoing re- 
cital is not a showing of bad faith, I do 
not know what is. The Congress was 
most emphatically on record that force 
was not to be used for integration pur- 
poses. The Attorney General said we 
demeaned the President for thinking 
such. The Congress repealed the only 
existing statute that could be used. The 
Congress was on record with its belief 
that the insurrection and rebellion stat- 
utes did not apply. Mr. White was on 
notice of all of this. Mr. Brownell was 
well informed to his bitter chagrin. If 
they were men of good faith, why did 
they not speak at this time? They 
knew Congress would amend the law 
to prevent a Little Rock. Yet, they re- 
mained silent and later, by the strangest 
of constructions and legal legerdemain 
called into play the insurrection, inva- 
sion and rebellion statutes. I intend to 
discuss these statutes later and show the 
absurdity of Mr. White's advice but I 
ask my fair-minded men here and now. 
Was Little Rock an insurrection, an in- 
vasion, or a rebellion? Of course not. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Mississippi yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Lausch in the chair). Does the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi yield to the Senator 
from Arkansas? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Tyield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The Senator from 
Mississippi is making some very impor- 
tant points. Let me ask him a question: 
Does the record contain anything to 
show that if members of the adminis- 
tration wanted to enforce integration in 
Arkansas, they started with the usual, 
ordinary procedures in connection with 
the enforcement of a court order? Does 
the record contain anything to show 
that Mr. White recommended that they 
begin with a minimum; and then move 
beyond that, if necessary; and then go 
beyond that, if necessary, to the illegal 
and, I think, contemptible act of sending 
troops with bayonets there? 

As a matter of fact, there is nothing 
in this record to show that Mr. White 
recommended an alternative. He did 
not recommend any alternative. The 
whole thing, from its initial step, was 
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to show—by means of troops with bayo- 
nets—the force of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Am I correct? 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator from 
Arkansas is correct. 

The distinguished Senator from Ar- 
kansas has seen the memorandum which 
the nominee filed with the Department 
of Justice. The use of that memoran- 
dum has been denied the Senate. But 
the distinguished Senator from Arkan- 
sas knows ‘hat not once did the nominee 
cite the statute which sets forth the 
function of United States marshals, 
which is to enforce court decrees. 

Instead, the whole procedure was han- 
dled by means of the use of force, guns, 
and bayonets, in an attempt to intimi- 
date a free people in a great section 
of the country. It was entirely politics, 
and was directed by Attorney General 
Brownell. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Does the Senator 
from Mississippi agree with me that the 
case presents a picture in which the ad- 
ministration was determined to use force 
and might to make Little Rock an exam- 
ple for all the rest of the country? 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator from 
Arkansas is entirely correct. 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Unfortunately, 
Little Rock was decreed to be the first 
victim. 


Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator from 
Arkansas is entirely correct. 

Mr. President, I have talked to per- 
sonal observers of that crowd. Mr. 
White, who was not there, calls the citi- 
zens of that city a mob. That nasty 
name is used to cover up his dereliction. 

But the fact remains that it was not 
a mob. It was a peaceful, and I may say, 
a lawful assemblage. It contained the 
citizens, their wives, and their children, 
in everyday clothes, in the broad light 
of day; and they were completely and 
totally unarmed. The assemblage at 
Central High School exhibited no vio- 
lence, and there were no convictions for 
even such a misdemeanor as “breach of 
the peace.“ I ask, once again, was this 
assemblage an insurrection, invasion, or 
rebellion? Of course not. It is asinine 
to think so. 

Let us consider the days immediately 
preceding the use of troops at Little 
Rock. The school was due to open as an 
integrated school, under a court order. 
At that point occurred the most bizarre 
happening I have ever observed. Let us 
not forget that the Little Rock case was 
a selected case. Arkansas was a border 
State, and Little Rock was centrally lo- 
cated, between the Dixie part sympa- 
thetic to segregation and the hill part 
of the State which was leaning toward 
integration. Little Rock was an open- 
ing wedge. It was considered safe and 
a good fulcrum to use for leverage on 
other Southern States. 

The Governor, as sovereign of the 
State, had before him reports that it 
would tax the safety of the area to per- 
mit integration. His possession of this 
information was never challenged, The 
Federal Government said he had no such 
information. ‘The Governor said he did. 
I certainly do not know; but later events 
would indicate that the Governor was 
correct. When subsequent events bore 
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out the contention of the Governor, the 
Federal Government changed its posi- 
tion, and claimed that the Governor in- 
fluenced the people. 

The Governor called out the State 
troops to preserve order. That was his 
duty; and the need was a matter for his 
determination, and his alone. The court 
enjoined the Governor, who announced 
he would withdraw the troops. The 
Federal Government charged that the 
Governor was using troops to prevent 
integration. The Governor said the 
purpose was to prevent violence. I do 
not know who was right. But later 
events seemed to indicate that the Gov- 
ernor was, for when the school was in- 
tegrated with Federal troops, they had 
to stay there for all the rest of the school 
year. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Mississippi yield again 
to me? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I think there are 
other circumstances which support the 
argument the Senator from Mississippi 
is making. Seven or eight schools in 
Arkansas already had been integrated, 
without any trouble. The Governor’s 
son was attending an integrated school, 
at the time. If Arkansas and if the 
Governor of Arkansas and that State 
government administration had simply 
been intent on resisting integration, and 
simply had been trying to find an ex- 
cuse to prevent integration, why would 
those other schools in Arkansas have 
been integrated with no trouble, at the 
same time that the situation was 
developing in Little Rock? 

. Mr. EASTLAND. Furthermore, those 
schools had been integrated with the 
Governor’s approval, 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Yes; the Governor 
took no action to oppose integration in 
those schools. 

I do not know what the whole situa- 
tion was. But if the Governor had 
simply determined not to permit inte- 
gration of schools to occur in Arkansas, 
and if he had determined to use the Na- 
tional Guard to prevent the integration 
of any school in Arkansas, certainly he 
did not act in that way in connection 
with the other Arkansas schools which 
were integrated at that time; and, in 
fact, he permitted his own son to attend 
a school that already was integrated. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator from 
Arkansas is entirely correct. But he 
realizes that in this case the attempt 
was made—in violation of law—to intim- 
idate other Southern States. 

Mr. President, at that point in the 
episode, Judge Davies, a judge imported 
from North Dakota, became afflicted 
with various judicial aberrations. He 
seemed to disintegrate, and entered a 
state of shock, until Mr. Brownell pulled 
the rug out from under him. The judge 
asked the FBI, through the district at- 
torney, to investigate the responsibility 
for the denial of his orders. The FBI 
did so investigate. At this point, the 
judge entered the wild blue yonder. He 
started acting on the basis of evidence 
not taken in open court, evidence that 
was untested, and evidence not tempered 
by an oath and cross-examination. The 
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evidence used was hearsay—in fact, it 
was not evidenced at all. Next, the judge 
proceeded to examine and study that 
evidence in star chamber. Finally, the 
judge sealed the so-called evidence. To 
this day, we do not know on what basis 
the judge acted. The net result was that 
his hearing lasted 1 day. 

At that point occurred the exit of 
Judge Davies. He did not ask the aid 
of the President, through the Depart- 
ment of Justice. Instead, the judge re- 
turned to his native habitat. He had no 
opportunity to try his enforcement pro- 
cedures. They were too mild for the po- 
litically minded Mr. Brownell. In came 
the Federal troops, to enforce the judge's 
order by bayonets, regardless of whether 
he wanted them enforced. The case was 
still before the court; but the Attorney 
General wanted action. 

Mr. President, let me say that in a re- 
cent hearing at Little Rock, it was testi- 
fied that the school board requested that 
deputy marshals be deputized, but that 
Judge Davies refused to do so—which 
shows that this was nothing but a politi- 
cal scheme which emanated from Attor- 
ney General Brownell. 

At this point, let us think of Mr. 
White. Never fear; he was busy. His 
testimony indicates that the Attorney 
General asked him orally for a legal 
opinion on the President’s powers. Of 
course, Mr. Brownell had just recently 
been through it all, and was well aware 
of what should come next. What was 
the proper and next step? The next 
step was so simple that it was elemen- 
tary. It was to use the orderly processes 
of the court. Two very good routes were 
open tothe judge. He could issue an in- 
junction, and could cite those who were 
in contempt. Then, without a jury trial, 
he could punish. This procedure and 
method were used in Clinton, Tenn., and 
worked. In fact, there, John Kaspar 
was convicted by a local jury trial. The 
next procedure for the judge was to act 
on his order by calling on the marshal to 
execute said order. Now let us examine 
and determine what the marshal had at 
his disposal. Under existing law the 
marshals are empowered to execute 
writs. Under another law the marshals 
have all the authority of a county sheriff. 
Every small boy who enjoys westerns 
knows that sheriffs can deputize. ; 

Now, the marshal could act for the 
judicial district in which the order was 
issued. This was the eastern district of 
Arkansas, which is composed of 40 entire 
counties. The marshal had the power to 
summon to his aid every able-bodied 
man in those 40 counties. Mr. White 
apparently did not like the instrumen- 
tality of the United States marshal. He 
was one of the camp that wanted to inte- 
grate that school by bayonets. 

Let us remember that all during this 
time there was no trouble with the as- 
semblage at the school. There were 
city, State, and county law-enforcement 
Officials present, well-armed and perfect- 
ly capable, with the numbers at their 
disposal, to handle the situation. The 
assemblage was not the problem. The 
problem, in the eyes of the Department 
of Justice, was to integrate a la Madison 
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Avenue—with pomp and circumstance 
for the benefit of the northern press. 

This was the time that Mr. White was 
advising the Attorney General with 
memorandums. In the hearings he glibly 
discussed marshals. Oh, yes; he knew 
all about marshals. He and the Attor- 
ney General discussed them at length. 

That was his testimony. His sworn 
testimony was that he discussed deputy 
marshals with the Attorney General at 
length. Yet when the committee secured 
copies of his memorandums there was no 
mention of marshals or the contempt 
process. In other words, he was not 
fair, frank, open, and square with the 
Judiciary Committee of the Senate. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. EASTLAND. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, if it 
is the policy of this Government to call 
out the Armed Forces to use bayonets to 
preserve law and order in this country, 
I can tell Senators where a start should 
be made, and that is to call out the 
Armed Forces to use bayonets of the 
Federal Government to drive the hood- 
lums and the gangsters and the racket- 
eers and the thugs and the murderers—— 

Mr. EASTLAND. And the thieves. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Out of the labor- 
management relations movement in this 
country. I say that without any reser- 
vation, Mr. President. The underworld 
element and the progress it is making are 
the most dangerous menace in this coun- 
try. Unless checked, unless stopped, un- 
less we get control of it, it is the greatest 
menace from within. There may be a 
greater one from without—I have some 
doubts about it—but if the Federal Gov- 
ernment can proceed as it has in this 
fashion with respect to integration, it 
can also proceed to get an injunction 
against racketeering, against gangster- 
ism, against crime, and then direct that 
Federal bayonets be used to enforce the 
order. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Has the Senator 
heard anything about that? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. No. The adminis- 
tration does not propose to do that. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. White gets 
around this by remembering that his 
memorandums were on just what the 
President could do. When it came to 
marshals it suddenly became oral and 
verbal. The truth of the matter is that 
Mr. Brownell was not interested in the 
orderly processes of the court or of law, 
but, rather, he was interested in forced 
integration. I just wonder how far back 
this interest went. Did it go back to the 
days of the hearing, when the old force 
statute was shown him? Or did it 
stretch further back to the time the 
Civil Rights Act was drafted in which 
the force statute was keyed in by the 
cleverest of draftsmanship? You know, 
Mr. President, we never did find out who 
did that draftsmanship. I am convinced 
it was not a fluke. It was intentionally 
conceived, regardless of what Attorney 
General Brownell said about it. 

Where is the bad faith? Need I spell 
it out any more? But let us examine the 
statutes that Mr. White recommends for 
Mr. Brownell whilst ignoring the orderly 
processes of the court. Mr. White rec- 
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ommends United States Code, title 10, 
sections 332, 333, and 334. These are 
cataloged under chapter 15, entitled 
“Insurrection.” They are the same sec- 
tions that I debated in the Chamber 
with the able Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
DIRKSEN]. This legislative history indi- 
cates for certain they are insurrection 
statutes pure and siraple. 

Section 334 simply provides for a 
proclamation by the President calling 
the “insurgents” to disperse within a 
“limited time.” The words “insurgents” 
and “limited time” are most interesting. 
The word “insurgents” certainly indi- 
cates that the previous statutes are in- 
surrection statutes. And thus Mr. 
White had to consider the peaceful and 
lawful assemblage as insurgents. This 
did not seem to bother him too much. 
But, under the same test, this Senate 
body today are insurgents under section 
334. Mr. White would have us disperse 
within a limited time via the Presiden- 
tial proclamation. 

Next, the phrase “limited time.” Mr. 
White, who drafted the proclamation, 
did two devious things. First he 
changed the phrase “limited time“ to 
the single word, “forthwith.” A “lim- 
ited time” is certainly some kind of 
time. “Forthwith” is no time at all. Mr. 
White did not want the proclamation 
to work, so he utilized a deception. 
Second, Mr. White knew that the proc- 
lamation would be issued one day and 
the troops ordered out the next. This 
was considerably less than 24 hours, in- 
cluding nighttime, when the assemblage 
was asleep. 

Sections 332 and 333 are overlapping 
insurrection statutes, one keyed to the 
enforcement of Federal authority and 
the other keyed to the interference with 
State and Federal law. Both of these 
statutes are available only to enforce 
the “laws” of the United States. They 
are not available to enforce anything ex- 
cept a law. Mr. White knows this. A 
law of the United States can only be one 
of three things: (a) the Constitution; 
(b) a treaty, or (c) a statute enacted by 
Congress. 

What Mr. White had before him was 
a court decree based upon a court deci- 
sion in the Brown case. A court deci- 
sion is not a law—it never was and 
never will be. It is simply evidence of 
what the law is. Courts cannot make 
laws by decisions or decrees. The courts 
interpret the law. The lawmaking func- 
tion is in the legislative branch under 
article I of the Constitution. 

I emphasize again that the only stat- 
ute which permitted the use of armed 
might to enforce court decrees was the 
force statute which this Congress, 
shortly before Little Rock, rejected with 
a unanimous vote in the Senate. Mr. 
White knows this, and knew it, for his 
job was in that bill and his former boss 
testified before the Judiciary Commit- 
tee. I say that this is a definite showing 
of bad faith. 

Mr. President, I could lay before this 
Chamber a long legal brief on the nu- 
merous cases involved on this point. I 
do not intend to do that. But I am 
amazed at the showing made by this 
nominee before the Judiciary Commit- 
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tee on this point. When cross-exam- 
ined he was most evasive and vague on 
this point and he made references to the 
fact that it was covered here, there, and 
everywhere. The fact remains that at 
the time he was advising Mr. Brownell 
about Little Rock it was not covered at 
all. 

Let me illustrate the character of his 
testimony. It was known that Mr. White 
wrote legal memorandums to Mr. Brow- 
nell before calling the troops. When 
questioned at the hearings about these 
statutes being limited in their operation 
to laws of the United States, Mr. White 
refers again and again to a case then 
pending in the court of appeals. He de- 
liberately led the committee to believe 
that since it was in the court brief, it 
naturally was in his memorandums. 
When I looked at the memorandums it 
was not there. In my opinion, that is 
duplicity. 

The Constitution twice defines the laws 
of the United States to be acts of Con- 
gress. Reference is made to section 2 of 
article III, and article VI. 

In Swift v. Tyson (16 Peters 1), 
there is a famous statement by Judge 
Storey on this very point: 

In the ordinary use of language, it will 
hardly be contended that the decisions of 
courts constitute laws. They are, at most, 


only evidence of what the laws are, and are 
not of themselves laws. 


Mr. President, because of the bad faith 
of this nominee we had a sad spectacle 
in Arkansas last year. Some 10,000 
troops, fully armed, were called to occu- 
py a schoolyard because of the as- 
semblage, for a very few days, of per- 
haps 1,000 citizens. To the costs of mil- 
lions these troops remained the entire 
school year. It takes a small man to aid 
and abet such a disgrace. It takes a 
small man to advise a President to create 
this spectacle or not, depending on the 
addition or deletion of two words “by me” 
to the message that came out of the 
meeting of the President with Governor 
Faubus in Rhode Island. We do not 
want a small man of bad faith in that 
job. I believe the Senate should reject 
the nomination. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve it is generally agreed in this coun- 
try, without regard to the views of the 
persons involved on the question of inte- 
grated schools, that the incident of the 
military occupation of Little Rock, Ark., 
is one of the great tragedies of this era. 
The American people were treated to the 
degrading spectacle on the radio, tele- 
vision screens, and front pages of our 
daily press of helmeted paratroopers with 
bayonets shoving schoolgirls down the 
street, and of blood streaming from the 
face of a citizen who was standing on 
private property with the consent of the 
property owner some two blocks from 
the school who was knocked down be- 
cause he did not move with celerity when 
ordered to do so by one of the soldiers 
who participated in this occupation. 

Mr. President, every time I saw one of 
those pictures I could not help but think 
to myself, Can this possibly be Amer- 
ica—the United States of America that 
we all love?” 
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Mr. President, from what I know about 
Little Rock Iam convinced that the past 
Attorney General of the United States, 
the Hon. Herbert Brownell, was the 
prime architect of that sorry and degrad- 
ing incident. However, Mr. White, the 
man whose nomination is pending before 
us, was alsoa party. The evidence proves 
he approved the memorandum which has 
been discussed by other Senators, with 
which I shall not deal at length—a mem- 
orandum which pointed only to the use 
of brute force, of overwhelming military 
force to move into a peaceful community 
to enforce integration of the races in a 
public school, supported solely with State 
funds. 

What was the purpose, Mr. President, 
of this drastic and un-American action? 
In my opinion, Mr. Brownell was deter- 
mined to put on such a display of mili- 
tary might that it would intimidate and 
overawe the people of the Southern 
States, who firmly believe they have a 
right to control the operation of their 
own schools. Based upon 80 years of 
experience, under which they have ar- 
ranged their entire tax system and whole 
educational system with separate schools 
for the races, approved again and again 
by the Supreme Court, the southern 
people believe they have the right to 
handle their own schools. 

The memorandum in effect said. We 
will not use the deputy marshals, We 
will not use the easy course. We will not 
undertake persuasion. We will send in 
this vast military array and overawe the 
people of the South so that they will 
hereafter quickly accede to any demand 
which is made upon them to integrate 
their schools.” 

Mr. President, the record of Little 
Rock is now history. We know that 
whatever else might have happened, Mr. 
Brownell’s plan failed miserably to 
achieve its purpose. Instead of creating 
fear, it aroused resentment. 

It did prove some things to us. It 
demonstrated that due to such illegal ac- 
tion there could be caused the loss of 1 
year of education to some 2,000 fine, 
young American youth. It proved that 
one cannot carry on a school success- 
fully in a climate of tension, with heli- 
copters hovering overhead, with the hob- 
nailed boots of soldiers echoing in the 
school halls, and with bayonets in a veri- 
table cordon around the schoolhouse. 

It proved that the action of using mil- 
itary force set back the racial relations 
of the southern people, black and white, 
by 50 years, at the very least. It wiped 
out in the twinkling of an eye the pa- 
tient and painstaking effort of men of 
good will of both races over a long pe- 
riod of time to come to some accommo- 
dation which would permit both races to 
move forward, even though in an area 
not blessed with as much wealth as some 
other sections of the country. 

Mr. President, it proved beyond per- 
adventure of doubt something I have as- 
serted on the floor of the Senate time 
and again during the discussion of such 
matters as this; that is, the social sys- 
tem ingrained in 45 million people can- 
not be changed at the point of a bayonet. 
You can never change it with the bayo- 
net—hby force. 
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You may destroy the educational sys- 
tem. You may slow down the works of 
the people. You may push the people 
back into poverty. But you cannot, by 
sheer brute military force, change a so- 
cial order. That has never been done 
in all human history, and it will not be 
done in the South. Force may be sub- 
stituted for understanding, patience, and 
tolerance, but it will never prevail. 

Mr. President, I always regret to op- 
pose any nomination which is submitted 
to this body. I think any person who 
has served as governor of a State, and 
who has submitted nominations to a 
State senate, has a feeling that he will 
lean over backward in an effort to up- 
hold the appointive power in dealing 
with nominations. But in this case I 
cannot vote to confirm the nomination 
of Mr. White. I feel that the appoint- 
ment is a reward for drawing a memo- 
randum which was colored to the situa- 
tion, to persuade the President of the 
United States—who is not a lawyer—to 
take a step which I do not believe he 
would have ever taken if he had had all 
the facts and the alternatives before him. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Iam glad to yield. I 
have just about concluded. 

Mr. ERVIN. I should like to ask the 
Senator if he has had an opportunity 
to read the opinion which was prepared 
by Mr. White? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I have not. That has 
not been made available to Senators who 
are not on the Judiciary Committee, but 
I have been told by members of the 
committee in whom I have great con- 
fidence, on both sides of the question, 
that this memorandum did not point out 
the alternatives which were available— 
the fact that the marshal's office could 
deputize a posse comitatis of great size; 
it did not point out that there was a spe- 
cific statute prohibiting the use of the 
Armed Forces of the United States as a 
posse comitatis. 

I am told further that it did not point 
out that he had available the use of the 
injunction in contempt procedure 
against anyone who might have obstruct- 
ed the process; also that there were 
available city, county, and State police 
forces to deal with the situation. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for observations by me on 
the point he is making, with the under- 
standing that he will not lose the floor 
by so doing? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am glad to yield. 
I have concluded my remarks. 

Mr. ERVIN. There were at least 
three alternatives for the action which 
was taken. 

The first was this: After the National 
Guard had been dismissed by Governor 
Faubus, the police officers of the city 
of Little Rock came on the scene and, 
according to my information on the day 
before the troops were sent into Little 
Rock they arrested between 40 and 50 
persons for alleged acts of violence. The 
administration could have waited. There 
could have been a delay until some of 
those people could have been tried sum- 
marily in the local courts without juries, 
but that delay was not taken. 
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There was a second step. The ordi- 
nary process of enforcing injunctions is 
the contempt process. That process 
could have been invoked, and persons 
alleged to be guilty of obstructing the 
execution of the court decree could have 
been brought before the court and tried 
for contempt in summary fashion, with- 
out a jury. In other words, they could 
have followed the procedure Judge Tay- 
lor followed in the Clinton, Tenn., case, 
but they did not see fit to do so. 

There was a third procedure. The Fed- 
eral statute provides, in express lan- 
guage, that the decrees of the Federal 
courts are to be carried into execution 
by the United States marshals. Under 
the law the United States marshal for 
the eastern district of Arkansas was the 
man designated to execute the decrees 
of Federal courts in his district, and he 
could have called to his assistance every 
able-bodied man in the 40 counties con- 
stituting the eastern judicial district of 
Arkansas. 

However, that course was not followed. 

I read the opinion prepared in the De- 
partment of Justice on this point, and 
from my experience as a lawyer I am of 
the opinion that that opinion was not 
prepared on the spur of the moment, but 
that it was in preparation for a substan- 
tial period of time. 

It seems to me that there could have 
been a little more patience and a little 
more resort to the ordinary principles of 
law than was the case in this instance. 

Apparently the Department of Justice 
had been preparing for this move for 
some days, as the memorandum would 
indicate, and nothing was done on the 
spur of the moment so far as the Depart- 
ment of Justice was concerned. Sud- 
denly the President was confronted by 
this memorandum, and he was pressed 
into acting, as I believe the Senator from 
Georgia has correctly stated, by the 
former Attorney General, Herbert 
Brownell. 

Mr. RUSSELL. In my opinion the 
memorandum, from what I know of it, 
was prepared specifically to lead the 
President to conclude that he had no al- 
ternative other than to bring about the 
military occupation of the city of Little 
Rock and the Central High School. Even 
though Wilson White was a pliant tool 
of the Attorney General, anyone guilty 
of such a gigantic deception of the Presi- 
dent of the United States as was perpe- 
trated by this memorandum should not 
be rewarded in any degree by confirma- 
tion of his nomination by the Senate to 
any office. 

I shall vote against this nomination. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I note the presence in the 
Chamber of the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. I should like 
to ask him one question. I should like 
to read a letter from the Attorney Gen- 
eral, and I should like to have the chair- 
man’s interpretation of the letter. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Is that a letter from 
the Attorney General to the chairman 
of the Judiciary Committee? 
wa JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 

es. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I think that is out of 
order. I have not released that letter. 
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There is nothing in it for the news- 
papers to become excited about. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The only point is just how far the letter 
goes in giving the chairman or the com- 
mittee authority to release it. 

Mr. EASTLAND. We do not have au- 
thority to release the memorandum 
which Mr. White submitted to the Attor- 
ney General. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The only reason he gave 

Mr. EASTLAND. Regardless of his 
reason, the chairman does not have such 
authority, and I hope the confidence of 
the Attorney General will be respected. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is the reason why I am asking the 
question. Personally I believe that when 
he gives the memorandum to the com- 
mittee, and to all the members of the 
committee, it would be proper for the 
Senate, in passing upon this nomination, 
to have the same information. 

Mr. EASTLAND. But there is a prin- 
ciple involved. The memorandum was 
submitted on condition that it was for 
the use of the Judiciary Committee in 
executive session, and I should like to 
respect that condition. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I am endeavoring to reach the Attorney 
General on the telephone at this mo- 
ment, to see whether or not, under the 
circumstances, and in view of what has 
happened so far, the chairman could be 
relieved from the obligation to withhold 
the information. 

Mr. EASTLAND. That is all right; 
but I want it specifically understood 
that I did not give my friend from 
South Carolina that letter. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I know the Senator did not. But the 
committee had it. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator is cor- 
rect. The committee had the entire file. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
And a copy was made of the letter. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I desire to respect 
the confidence reposed in me. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is one reason I am asking the ques- 
tion at the present time. The Attorney 
General based the withholding of the 
memorandum on the ground that a case 
was pending in the courts. 

Mr. EASTLAND. I do not remember 
what grounds it was based on. All I 
remember is that the memorandum was 
for the use of the committee in execu- 
tive session. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is true. 

Mr. EASTLAND. If it is to be re- 
leased, I think it should be with the 
consent of the Attorney General. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I am having him called on the telephone 
right now. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Very well; but I 
want it understood that I am not a party 
to this move. I have not given the let- 
ter to the Senator. I desire to respect 
the confidence the Attorney General has 
placed in the Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
So do I. The withholding of the memo- 
randum—— 
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Mr. EASTLAND. The distinguished 
Senator can use his own judgment in 
the matter. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, the use of troops in do- 
mestic affairs is, indeed, a very grave 
matter, the deep concern of every citizen, 
and may involve fundamental questions 
of self-government and of civil liberties. 

The record shows that when, on Sep- 
tember 24, 1957, Federal troops were or- 
dered into Little Rock, Ark., Mr. W. 
Wilson White, whose nomination is being 
considered tonight by the Senate, was 
then the legal adviser to the Attorney 
General of the United States, and, as 
such, prepared for President Eisenhower 
the material which was used in issuing 
the proclamation at Newport, R. I., on 
September 23, 1957. The memorandum 
in question was prepared by Mr. White, 
and was given by him to the Attorney 
General; and, in turn, the memorandum 
was finally passed on to the President of 
the United States. 

I think it would throw a great deal of 
light on the subject we are considering 
this evening if it were possible for the 
memorandum to be made available to all 
Members of the Senate and to be made 
public. But a few minutes ago, when I 
telephoned to the Attorney General, and 
requested that I be given permission at 
this time to make that document a part 
of the Recor, he objected; and he based 
his objection on the ground that the case 
in regard to this matter still is pending 
in Little Rock, Ark., and certiorari has 
been entered; and the case will be carried 
to the Supreme Court. 

Personally, I cannot see any objection 
to the publication of an opinion which 
was given by an attorney in the Depart- 
ment of Justice to the President of the 
United States, an opinion setting forth 
the legal grounds on which the President 
might act. I see no reason why the 
memorandum should not be made public 
to us this evening, in order that Senators 
may vote more intelligently on the ques- 
tion of confirmation of the nomination 
of Mr. White. 

Confirmation is now being sought of 
the nomination of Mr. Wilson White to 
be Assistant Attorney General, to head 
a new division in the Department of 
Justice, known as the Civil Rights Di- 
vision. The division formerly was a sec- 
tion of the Criminal Division of the 
Department of Justice. 

On February 2, 1957, Attorney Gen- 
eral Brownell came before the Judiciary 
Committee, and was questioned about 
the intention of the administration to 
use troops to enforce Federal district 
court decrees in school integration cases 
under section 1989 of the revised 
statutes. 

Although the Attorney General gave 
members of the Judiciary Committee a 
negative answer to that question, it was 
feared this power might be used; and, 
therefore, section 1989 of the revised 
statutes was expressly repealed by Con- 
gress in the measure the President 
signed, the Civil Rights Act of 1957, on 
September 9, 1957. 

If my memory serves me correctly, I 
believe the senior Senator from Georgia 
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(Mr. Russ L.] went to the White House 
and talked to the President along these 
same lines. Senators may recall that, 
that day the newspapers printed articles 
about that matter; and the articles 
stated that the President said he could 
not conceive of any instance in which, 
or any grounds on which, we would ever 
use troops to enforce—he not only said 
to enforce a decree of a court, but he 
also said to enforce any matters con- 
cerning integration. But let us see what 
happened. 

In other words, when this matter be- 
came a direct issue, Congress with the 
express approval of the President, on 
September 9, 1957, clearly stated its in- 
tention that the President should have 
no power in respect to Federal court de- 
crees in civil rights cases. 

Nevertheless, on September 23, 1957— 
note the date—a proclamation by the 
President which was prepared by Mr. 
White was used to enforce a Federal 
court decree—not a Federal statute—a 
Federal court decree. 

It is to be noted that this was done 
despite the action of Congress repealing 
a statute specifically dealing with en- 
forcement of court decrees and which, 
therefore, controls over any general 
statute—if any is applicable—on execut- 
ing the laws of the United States. 

Therefore, the United States marshal, 
under present Congressional legislation, 
is the only one with power to enforce 
court decrees rendered under article III 
of the Constitution. 

What are laws? 

I am deeply indebted to Mr. Alfred J. 
Schweppe, a former president of the 
Washington State Bar Association, and 
a former dean of the University of Wash- 
ington Law School, for his fine analysis 
of this crucial question which appeared 
in the February 1958 issue of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association Journal. Excerpts 
from Mr. Schweppe’s article, entitled 
“Enforcement of Federal Court De- 
crees,” are quoted in order that these 
may be made a part of the official record. 

The Supreme Court has often held that 


the laws which the President shall faithfully 
execute are the acts of Congress. 


In the last great test of the President’s 
power—if any—to enforce Federal court 
decrees, which took place under Presi- 
dent Truman in the steel seizure cases— 
title 343, United States Code, sections 
579, 585—the Supreme Court said: 

The President’s power, if any, to issue the 
order must stem either from an act of Con- 
gress or from the Constitution itself. There 
is no statute that expressly authorizes the 
President to take possession of property as 
he did here. Nor is there any act of Con- 
gress to which our attention has been 
directed from which such a power can fairly 
be implied. 


And again: 

Nor can the seizure order be sustained be- 
cause of the several constitutional provi- 
sions that grant executive power to the 
President. In the framework of our Con- 
stitution, the President’s power to see that 
the laws are faithfully executed refutes 
the idea that he is to be a lawmaker. The 
Constitution limits his functions in the law- 
making process to the recommending of laws 
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he thinks wise and the vetoing of laws he 
thinks bad. 

And the Constitution is neither silent nor 
equivocal about who shall make laws which 
the President is to execute. The first sec- 
tion of the first article says that “all legisla- 
tive powers herein granted shall be vested in 
a Congress of the United States.” After 
granting many powers to the Congress, arti- 
cle I goes on to provide that Congress may 
“make all laws which shall be necessary and 
proper for carrying into execution the fore- 
going powers, and all other powers vested by 
this Constitution in the Government of the 
United States, or in any department or offi- 
cer thereof.” 


And again: 

The founders of this Nation entrusted the 
lawmaking power to Congress alone in both 
good and bad times. It would do no good 
to recall the historical events, the fears of 
power, and the hopes of freedom that lay 
behind their advice. 

In Ex Parte Quirin (187 U. S. 1, 25-27), 
Chief Justice Stone said: 

“Congress and the President, like the 
courts, possess no power not derived from 
the Constitution. But one of the objects of 
the Constitution, as declared by its pre- 
amble, is to ‘provide for the common de- 
fense.’ As a means to that end, the Con- 
stitution gives to Congress the power to 
‘provide for the common defense’ (art. I, 
sec. 8, clause 1); ‘to provide and maintain a 
navy’ (art I, sec. 8, clauses 12, 13); and to 
make rules for the government and regula- 
tions of the land and naval forces’ (art. I, 
sec. 8, clause 14); Congress is given authority 
‘to declare war, grant letters of marque and 
reprisal, and make rules concerning captures 
on land and water’ (art I, sec. 8, clause 11); 
and ‘to define and punish piracies and fel- 
onies committed on the high seas, and of- 
fenses against the law of nations’ (art. I, 
sec. 8, clause 10). And finally, the Constitu- 
tion authorizes Congress ‘to make all laws 
which shall be necessary and proper for 
carrying into execution the foregoing pow- 
ers, and all other powers vested by this 
Constitution in the Government of the 
United States, or in any department or offi- 
cer thereof’ (art. I, sec. 8, clause 18).” 

The Constitution confers on the President 
the “executive power“ (art. II, sec. 1, clause 
1), and imposes on him the duty to “take care 
that the laws be faithfully executed” (art. 
II, sec. 3). It makes him the Commander 
in Chief of the Army and Navy (art. II, sec. 2, 
clause 1), and empowers him to appoint and 
commission officers of the United States (art. 
II, sec. 3, clause 1). 

The Constitution thus invests the Presi- 
dent, as Commander in Chief, with the 
power to wage war which Congress has de- 
clared, and to carry into effect all laws passed 
by Congress for the conduct of war and for 
the government and regulation of the Armed 
Forces, and all laws defining and punishing 
offenses against the law of nations, includ- 
ing those which pertain to the conduct of 
war. 

Thus, contrary to the common assumption, 
even the commander in chief function is 
subject to the control of Congress, the 
President’s powers being “purely military and 
otherwise under the direction of Congress 
except in the case of legislation that inter- 
feres with the command of the Armed Forces 
and the conduct of campaigns.” Fleming v. 
Page (9 How. 603, 615 (1850)); Ex Parte Mil- 
ligan (4 Wall. 2, 139 (1886)), Steel Seizure 
Cases (343 U. S. 579, 644-6 (1952)); Mr. 
Justice Jackson concurring. 

In his dissent in Myers v. U. S. (272 U. S. 
52, 247 (1926) ), Mr. Justice Brandeis said: 

“The end to which the President’s efforts 
are to be directed is * * * the faithful exe- 
cution of the laws consistent with the provi- 
sions made therefor by Congress.” 
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The point was succinctly put by Mr. Jus- 
tice Douglas in his concurring opinion in the 
Steel Seizure Cases (343 U. S. 579, 633), in 
the following words: 

“But, as Mr. Justice Black and Mr. Justice 
Frankfurter point out, the power to execute 
the laws starts and ends with the laws Con- 
gress has enacted.” 

Thus the lawmaking power is in Con- 
gress alone. Only Congress makes laws of 
the United States. Supreme Court decisions 
and district court decisions are not laws of 
the United States in the constitutional and 
statutory sense. * * They are merely deci- 
sions between parties to a case or controversy 
which declare what law is binding between 
those parties. They do not bind any other 
person anywhere. On the other hand, laws 
of the United States passed by Congress bind 
everybody everywhere within the jurisdiction 
of the United States. 


In those quotations, it will be noted, 
it is pointed out very forcefully that the 
President of the United States has no 
right to enforce a court decree for the 
use of troops unless and until a gover- 
nor requests them—and that certainly 
was not done in Arkansas—or if the 
governor does not, if the legislature of 
that State makes the request—and the 
Legislature of Arkansas certainly did not 
ask for troops. That point is made very 
clear in the quotations. 

The issue, of course, is only one of 
legal power. The President, like every- 
one else, is, as Lord Coke said of James I, 
“under the law.” The issue has nothing 
to do with the merits of segregation, 
but only with the lawful manner of en- 
forcing Federal court decrees. The 
President himself has said specifically 
that troops were dispatched to Little 
Rock not to enforce or advance any 
governmental policy respecting integra- 
tion, desegregation, or segregation, but 
only to enforce a United States district 
court decree. 

Therefore, it makes no difference what 
the local governor does. The President’s 
powers to enforce district court decrees 
are neither enlarged nor diminished by 
what a State does or does not do. 

The statutory sections on which the 
President relied in his proclamation of 
September 23, 1957, entitled ‘‘Obstruc- 
tions of Justice in the State of Arkan- 
sas,” namely sections 332, 333, and 334 
of title 10 relating to the Armed Forces, 
as revised in 1956, cannot by any fair 
construction be made to give him, under 
the guise of enforcing the laws of the 
United States, the power to enforce Fed- 
eral court decrees in civil-rights cases— 
a power of which Congress, with his own 
consent, had stripped him exactly 2 
weeks before. 

As Mr. Schweppe has so concisely 
stated it: 

There is no conflict between section 1989 
of the revised statutes, just repealed, and 
sections 332 and 333 of title 10 governing 
the Armed Forces. Section 1989 was a spe- 
cific statute relating to the execution of 
judicial process. Sections 332 and 333 relate 
to enforcement of laws of the United States 
where judicial proceedings are impracticable. 
The difference is sharp and clear. There is, 
as everyone knows, no act of Congress requir- 
ing integrated schools. In fact, in addition 
to establishing and maintaining segregated 
schools in the District of Columbia for many 
decades right down to the recent decision 
of the Supreme Court in the Bolling case, 
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companion to the Brown case, Congress di- 
rectly recognized segregated schools in the 
States and the District of Columbia as late 
as 1946 in the school lunch legislation, by 
requiring separate but equal distribution of 
the Federal funds provided for that purpose. 
Title 42 United States code, section 1760. 

And so, however we approach the legal 
problem, we arrive at what seems to be the 
inevitable legal conclusion that the Presi- 
dent has no power derived from Congress to 
enforce Federal court decrees rendered under 
article III of the Federal Constitution. 

It is clear that Congress in 1957 intended 
that the President should have no such 
power, but that such decrees rendered under 
the judicial article should be enforced only 
by the United States marshal with a posse 
comitatus, if necessary. 

The President has squarely predicated his 
action on an assumed duty to enforce Fed- 
eral court decrees on the basis of sections 
332 and 333 of title 10, and not on the basis 
of suppressing “‘domestic violence.” That 
is the only way he could avoid a clash with 
article IV, section 4, of the Constitution, 
which says that the United States shall pro- 
tect each State “against invasion, and on 
application of the legislature, or of the Ex- 
ecutive—when the legislature cannot be 
convened—against domestic violence.” The 
Federal Government is not to interfere in a 
case of domestic violence within a State un- 
less invited by the representatives of the 
people. The constitutional convention was 
even fearful of reposing this inviting power 
in one man alone, but insisted that the 
State legislature do the inviting, if at all 
possible. The Founding Fathers were tak- 
ing no chances with an all-powerful Central 
Government and did not want that Govern- 
ment to interfere within a State unless ex- 
pressly invited. The tread of red coats on 
the streets of Boston was still ringing in 
their ears. Fresh was the memory when 
royal governors did the inviting—not mem- 
bers of colonial assemblies. 

The Founding Fathers closed the book 
forever on the exercise of such unrestrained 
executive power as led to the Revolution. 
They remembered Cromwell and George III. 
They knew history. They knew despotism. 
And they provided against it. 

As Mr. Justice Brandeis said, dissenting 
in Myers v. United States (272 U. S. 52, 293 
(1926) ): 

“The doctrine of the separation of powers 
was adopted by the convention of 1787, not 
to promote efficiency but to preclude the 
exercise of arbitrary power. The purpose 
was, not to avoid friction, but by means of 
the inevitable friction incident to the dis- 
tribution of the governmental powers among 
three departments, to save the people from 
autocracy.” 

While under article III they made the Pres- 
ident Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy of the United States “and of the mili- 
tia of the several States when called into 
actual service of the United States,” and 
imposed on him the duty to “take care that 
the laws of the United States be faithfully 
executed,” they were careful to provide that 
Congress should have power “to provide for 
calling forth the militia to execute the laws 
of the Union, suppress insurrections and 
repel invasions,” and power “to make rules 
for the government and regulation of the 
land and naval forces.” These subjects were 
advisedly delegated to Congress under arti- 
cle I and not to the President under article 
II. (See the Federalist, No. 24.) Hence Con- 
gress alone was empowered to determine 
how, when, and in what circumstances the 
President may call forth the militia to exe- 
cute the laws of the Union within the United 
States. 

That acts of Congress are valid insofar as 
they authorize the President to call forth 
“the militia to execute the laws of the 
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Union“ has been long ago decided. But 
where in the Constitution is there authority 
to use regular land and naval forces to exe- 
cute the laws of the Union? Is the use of 
the militia exclusive? 

At the time the Constitution was written 
there were, under the Confederation both 
regular Federal troops and State militia- 
men, The regular army of “Continentals” 
that served under Washington in the Revo- 
lutionary War was almost completely dis- 
banded when peace came. During the 
Confederation when the Constitution was 
prepared and adopted, there were in service 
regular troops to guard Federal property and 
to take care of Indian uprisings, a total 
of 595 men when Washington was inaugu- 
rated. Militia were then, as they are now, 
comprised of State soldiers, who have grown 
up in the State atmosphere: and they were 
the ones to whom was specifically delegated 
the power “to execute the laws of the Union” 
under appropriate acts of Congress. 

The views set forth in the Federalist, 
written to persuade adoption of the Con- 
stitution and frequently described by Chief 
Justice Marshall “as of great authority” are 
important here. It is said in Number 29, 
ascribed to Hamilton: 

“In order to cast an odium upon the power 
of calling forth the militia to execute the 
laws of the Union, it has been remarked 
that there is nowhere any provision in the 
proposed Constitution for calling out the 
posse comitatus, to assist the magistrate 
in the execution of his duty; whence it has 
been inferred, that military force was in- 
tended to be his only auxiliary * * * it 
would be * * * absurd to doubt, that a right 
to pass all laws necessary and proper to 
execute its declared powers would include 
that of requiring the assistance of the citi- 
zens to the officers who may be intrusted 
with the execution of those laws * * *. It 
being therefore evident that the supposition 
of a want of power to require the aid of the 
posse comitatus is entirely destitute of color, 
it will follow, that the conclusion which has 
been drawn from it, in its application to the 
authority of the Federal Government over 
the militia, is as uncandid as it is illogical. 
What reason could there be to infer that 
force was intended to be the sole instrument 
of authority merely because there is a power 
to make use of it when necessary? 

“There is something so far-fetched and so 
extravagant in the idea of danger to liberty 
from the militia, that one is at a loss whether 
to treat it with gravity or with raillery; 
whether to consider it was a mere trial of 
skill, like the paradoxes of rhetoricians; as 
a disingenuous artifice to instill prejudices 
at any price; or as the serious offspring of 
political fantacism. Where, in the name of 
common sense, are our fears to end if we 
may not trust our sons, our brothers, our 
neighbors, our fellow citizens? What shadow 
of danger can there be from men who are 
daily mingling with the rest of their country- 
men, and who participate with them in the 
same feelings, sentiments, habits, and inter- 
ests? What reasonable cause of apprehen- 
sion can be inferred from a power in the 
Union to prescribe regulations for the mili- 
tia, and to command its services when neces- 
sary, while the particular States are to have 
‘the sole and exclusive appointment of the 
officers?” 

The laws of the Union to be executed by 
the militia are, of course, the same laws 
that the President is faithfully to execute 
under Article II; namely, acts of Congress, 
as the court has held in many cases, the 
latest being the famous steel seizure cases. 

And it should be emphasized again that 
the President can only use force to execute 
the laws of the Union in the manner and 
to the extent authorized by Congress. He 
has no power to use force except as author- 
ized by Congress. The Founding Fathers 
saw to that. 
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The point that when Congress employs 
the phrase “A law of the United States” or 
“Laws of the Union,” it intends the phrase 
to be understood and applied in the cus- 
tomary sense—as synonymous with “Acts of 
Congress! —-is demonstrated dramatically by 
the affair called in re Neagle. 

The case, reported at title 135 United States 
Code, section 1, turned in part upon a pro- 
vision of section 753, Revised Statutes, now 
set forth, as amended, at title 28 United 
States Code, section 2241. In its original 
language, the provision was that “the writ 
of habeas corpus (within the jurisdiction of 
Federal courts) shall in no case extend to a 
prisoner * * © unless * be is 
in custody for an act done or omitted in pur- 
suance of a law of the United States.” 

One question was this: If we assume that 
there is no act of Congress authorizing a 
United States marshal to act as bodyguard 
for a Supreme Court Justice, and if a marshal 
acting under an Executive order requiring 
him to protect a certain Justice kills an 
allegedly unarmed assailant who has sworn 
vengeance against that Justice, can the mar- 
shal be tried for homicide in the State 
courts? 

Actually, the Court held that the marshal 
was indeed authorized by an act of Congress. 
Said the Court: “But there is positive law in- 
vesting the marshals and their deputies with 
powers which not only justify what Marshal 
Neagle did in this matter, but which imposed 
it upon him as a duty, (see) chapter 14 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United 
States * * * section 788.” 

Nevertheless, the Court addressed itself to 
the hypothetical question—and hence deliv- 
ered itself of this sweeping dictum: 

“It is urged, however, that there exists no 
statute authorizing any such protection as 
that which Neagle was instructed to give 
Judge Field in the present case. * * * In 
the view we take of the Constitution of the 
United States, any obligation fairly and prop- 
erly inferable from that instrument, or any 
duty of the marshal to be derived from the 
general scope of his duties under the laws of 
the United States, is a law within this 
phrase.” 

But Congress thereafter overruled this dic- 
tum by amending the provision to read: 
“The writ of Habeas Corpus shall not extend 
to a prisoner unless. * * * He is in custody 
for an act done or omitted in pursuance of 
an act of Congress. Here, then, we have 
high proof as to what Congress meant and 
means by the words “a law of the United 
States” or “laws of the Union.” 

In addition to giving this dictum, the 
Court also asked a question: ` 

Since the marshal had acted under an 
Executive order, the Court said: 

“The Constitution, section 3, article 2, de- 
clares that the President ‘shall take care that 
the laws be faithfully executed.’ * * * Is 
this duty limited to the enforcement of 
acts of Congress or of treaties of the United 
States according to their express terms, or 
does it include the rights, duties, and obli- 
gations growing out of the Constitution it- 
self, our international relations, and all the 
protection implied by the nature of the 
Government under the Constitution?” 

This question—despite its question-beg- 
ging form—was answered emphatically by 
the Supreme Court itself, in the steel seiz- 
ure cases. Youngstown Sheet and Tube 
Company v. Sawyer (343 U. S. 579 (1952)). 
The President has no inherent powers. And 
the point that any positive implications of 
the question asked in the Neagle case were 
thereby rejected was underscored by the dis- 
senting opinion. See pages 687, 692, 702. 

In our present situation we have, in addi- 
tion, a clear expression of Congressional in- 
tent in 1957 that without affecting his 
powers to execute the laws of the United 
States, the President should have no power 
in respect of Federal Court decrees, 
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If the view is suggested that (1) a dis- 
trict court decree is a law of the United 
States within the meaning of sections 332 
and 333 of title 10, or (2) that a Supreme 
Court decision is a law of the United States, 
or (3) that the 14th amendment as con- 
strued by the Supreme Court in the Brown 
case in 1954, and implemented by the dis- 
trict court, is one of the laws of the United 
States, the answers are adequate and per- 
suasive. 

First. Neither Supreme Court decisions nor 
district court decrees are, in the constitu- 
tional and statutory sense, laws of the United 
States. A Supreme Court ruling is merely 
binding on the parties to that case, and be- 
comes a precedent to be followed or not, as 
the court may choose, in the next case in- 
volving like issues between other parties. 

Article VI, section 2, speaks of the Con- 
stitution, and all laws of the United States 
made in pursuance thereof, and treaties 
made under the authority of the United 
States, as the supreme law of the land. 
Court decisions are not mentioned. Courts 
merely have the power to declare what legal 
obligation is applicable in a particular case 
between the es to that case, not to 
make laws of the United States, which is the 
sole prerogative of Congress. Chief Justice 
Marshall in Marbury v. Madison (1 Cranch 
137 (1803) ). 

A court decision merely decides; it decides 
a dispute between the parties to a case or 
controversy as to the law or facts, or both, 
depending on the precise issues between the 
parties in that case. A written opinion is 
just an opinion and nothing more. It is, as 
the dictionary says, “the notion, idea, or 
view” that the court entertains and expresses 
as a basis for a judgment or decree. The 
final judgment or decree, based upon the 
opinion, ends the dispute between the par- 
ties. The ruling does not make law but 
merely declares or interprets what law is 
binding in the particular dispute. 

As said by the Court of Appeals for the 
Fifth Circuit (opinion by Cameron, circuit 
judge), in a recent case (Indiviglio v. United 
States, October 31, 1957): 

“The decision in Jencks (decided by the 
United States Supreme Court June 3, 1957), 
within the limits of the points actually de- 
cided, is the law of that case. But it is not 
the law of this case, nor the law of the 
land.” 

The principle is clearly spelled out in the 
recent book by the late Mr. Justice Jackson: 

“But perhaps the most significant and 
least comprehended limitation upon the ju- 
dicial power is that this power extends only 
to cases and controversies. * * * The result 
of the limitation is that the Court’s only 
power is to decide lawsuits between adver- 
sary litigants. * * Also, as an appellate 
court, it properly can act only on the state 
of the facts revealed by the record made in 
the court below, supplemented sometimes 
by general information of which it may take 
judicial notice. 

“And when it is all over, judicial decree, 
however broadly worded, actually binds, in 
most instances, only the parties to the case. 
As to others it is merely a weather vane 
showing which way the judicial wind is 
blowing—a precedent that the Court in a 
similar case is likely to follow. Its real 
weight in subsequent cases, however, will 
depend on many factors, such as the quality 
of the prevailing opinion, the strength of 
any dissent, the acceptance or criticism by 
the profession, and the experience in appli- 
cation of the rule.” 

To emphasize this aspect, the decisions of 
the Supreme Court in the Brown case and 
Bolling case in 1954 could operate lawfully 
only as directions to the district courts 
below in those cases. The Supreme Court 
has no power to issue directions to district 
judges generally in cases not before it. In 
new segregation cases, the district judges 
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follow the precedent of the Brown case of 
1954, instead of the contrary Gong Lum case 
of 1927 specifically upholding segregated 
schools in the State of Mississippi under the 
14th amendment, presumably because of the 
likelihood that if they do not, the Supreme 
Court as now constituted will reverse and 
order them to proceed accordingly. 

Courts often refer to Supreme Court de- 
cisions as binding precedents, which only 
means, however, that if a similar case comes 
along, then, in the orderly administration 
of justice, a lower court judge at least fol- 
lows the higher court decision, leaving it to 
the higher court to change its earlier ruling, 
if need be. It is a rare lower court judge, 
indeed, who undertakes to correct a higher 
court, no matter how strongly he may dis- 
agree. 

Whatever their effect, volatile or otherwise, 
as precedents in future cases between other 
parties, Supreme Court decisions are not 
“laws of the United States“ in the consti- 
tutional or statutory sense. That is, they 
are not statutes and cannot have the effect 
of statutes. 

It is, of course, well known that President 
Andrew Jackson, who had been a judge of 
the Supreme Court of Tennessee, did not 
think that a Supreme Court decision was a 
“law of the United States” that he was 
bound faithfully to execute. When he was 
advised of the Supreme Court's decision in 
Worcester v. Georgia (Peters 515 (1832)), 
he said, “John Marshall wrote it; let him en- 
force it.” 

Cognizance should probably be taken here 
of the revolutionary ruling in Erie Railroad 
Co. v. Tompkins (304 United States 64 
(1938) ), in which the majority of the Court, 
without the question’s being suggested or 
argued by counsel, and after refusing the re- 
quest of the minority that the case be as- 
signed for reargument, overruled the great 
century-old decision written by Mr. Justice 
Story in Swift v. Tyson (16 pet. 1 (1842)), 
and the dozens of decisions following it. 
This was done notwithstanding the fact 
that Swift v. Tyson had been accepted by 
Congress in the revised statutes of 1873 as 
the correct exposition of the judiciary act, 
a point which Mr. Justice Brandeis and the 
majority in Tompkins, in their precipitous 
haste, completely overlooked. The majority 
of the Court construed the words “laws of 
the several States” as including State judicial 
decisions as well as statutes, contrary to 
Story’s view, frequently followed by the Su- 
preme Court and accepted by Congress, that 
the word “laws” meant only “statutes.” The 
majority in Tompkins purported to rest its 
holding on a law review article written by 
Mr. Charles Warren. Mr. Warren's ex parte 
researches and conclusions were, immedi- 
ately after Tompkins, flatly challenged. The 
word “law,” in its singular or plural form, 
appears in the Federal Constitution and its 
amendments many times, and except in 
certain instances (small in number) where 
the word is used in reference to the juris- 
prudence of the States, and of the law of 
nations, or where it is merely a term of de- 
seription—such as “courts of law,” “cases 
in law and equity"—the word is used in the 
meaning of “statute” or “statutes” enacted 
by Congress. The Tompkins decision is 
demonstrably erroneous, has created more 
problems than it has solved, has retarded 
the desirable trend toward common-law uni- 
formity, in which the Federal courts were 
wielding a strong influence, and has ren- 
dered diversity of citizenship jurisdiction in 
the Federal courts a largely useless burden. 
The interpretation in Tompkins of the word 
“law” as including State court decisions as 
well as State statutes is not only wrong but, 
in the writer’s opinion, inexcusable. It rep- 
resents a case of gross violation of decisional 
precepts that the majority had often laid 
down, apparently for others. In any event, 
the Tompkins decision is inapplicable here, 
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where the context and the Supreme Court’s 
decisions determine indisputably that the 
laws which the President under the Consti- 
tution is faifhfully to execute are not court 
decisions (which are not laws of the United 
States) nor the Constitution itself unimple- 
mented by legislation, but acts of Congress. 

Second. The executive power conferred 
on the President in article II to execute the 
laws, as ruled by the Supreme Court in the 
Steel Seizure cases and in other cases, is 
not self-executing and requires Congres- 
sional legislation in any case, and even more 
specifically in the case of “calling forth the 
militia to execute the laws of the Union” 
and government and regulation of the Armed 
Forces. According to the Constitution, the 
President cannot use the militia to execute 
the laws of the Union except as authorized 
by Congress. Because Congress was in- 
vested with the sole power to determine the 
use of force to execute the laws of the United 
States, in the silence of Congress, the Presi- 
dent would have no such power. In con- 
sideration of the problems of executing do- 
mestic civil or criminal laws we are not in 
any commander-in-chief area, which relates 
solely to military duties, as previously 
pointed out. In any event, article II does 
not confer Presidential power in the face of 
an unequivocal expression of Congressional 
intent in 1957, by repeal of section 1989 of 
the Revised Statutes of 1873, that the Presi- 
dent should have no power to employ the 
land and naval forces of the United States, 
or of the militia * * * to aid in the execu- 
tion of judicial process in civil-rights cases. 

Pertinent are the words of Mr. Justice 
Jackson in the Steel Seizure cases (343 U. S. 
579, 637) : 

“When the President takes measures in- 
compatible with the expressed or implied 
will of Congress, his power is at its lowest 
ebb for then he can rely only upon his own 
constitutional powers minus any constitu- 
tional powers of Congress over the matter.” 

The intent of Congress in 1957 was not 
left to implication. 

In the current discussion of the problem 
of the Presidential use of troops at Little 
Rock, reference has been made by some per- 
sons, including the President, to section 15 
of the act of June 18, 1878 (20 Stat. 152; re- 
pealed in 1956 as sec. 15 of title 10 and re- 
enacted in the same bill as sec. 1385 of title 
18, the Criminal Code), which reads as fol- 
lows: 

“Whoever, except in cases and under cir- 
cumstances expressly authorized by the Con- 
stitution or act of Congress, wilfully uses 
any part of the Army or Air Force as a posse 
comitatus or otherwise, to execute the laws, 
shall be fined not more than $10,000 or im- 
prisoned more than 2 years, or both.” 


In the closing argument of Mr. 
Schweppe’s article, the writer states: 


Clearly * * * the United States marshal 
has the power and duty to execute Federal 
court decrees with the assistance, if need be, 
of a posse comitatus, not including military 
forces. 

If it should be suggested that the Presi- 
dent has taken an oath under article II, sec- 
tion 1 that he will to the best of my ability, 
preserve, protect, and defend the Consti- 
tution of the United States,” the answer is 
that the President's oath, far from being a 
grant of power, is a restraint of it. Its pro- 
totype, the oath of English monarch since 
William and Mary, was to obtain a commit- 
ment that the hard-won rights and liber- 
ties of the English people would be pre- 
served, protected, and defended and not 
trampled under foot. (See annotation, Con- 
stitution of the United States, Revised and 
Annotated, Government Printing Office, 1952, 
p. 389.) Thus the President's oath was pri- 
marily required to prevent him from over- 
throwing the Constitution and setting up 
a military dictatorship or monarchy. That 
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is the restraint that concerned the Found- 
ing Fathers (The Federalist, No. 26). 

Hence, whatever excursion is taken 
through the Constitution and the applicable 
statutes, one ends with the conclusion that, 
as of now, the President has no lawful power 
to use military force to carry out Federal 
court decrees under article III of the Con- 
stitution. 


Mr. President, I have had the honor 
to serve for 6 years as Governor of my 
beloved State of South Carolina. I 
know, therefore, the importance of fol- 
lowing basic fundamentals respecting the 
legislative, executive, and judicial func- 
tions as set forth by our Constitution. 

I have also examined appointments 
made by the President, and I have 
studied them with the knowledge that 
the President is the one to make the 
appointments and the Senate the one to 
advise and consent to them. The Sen- 
ate has a right to look into the quali- 
fications of every appointment which 
comes before it. 

To me, the use of troops in Little 
Rock represented a monumental blun- 
der and a circumvention of well-estab- 
lished law and procedure. 

Any lawyer who had studied law for 1 
year should have known, in advising the 
President of the United States, enough 
law to have suggested certain alterna- 
tives which the President could have 
used, instead of having suggested only 
one way for him to act. 

The participants—and Mr. White was 
one of them—must not be permitted to 
establish a precedent whereby there may 
be used against us in the future the 
well-known phrase carved on a stone 
above the portal of our Archives Build- 
ing in Washington: “What is past is 
prologue.” 

The first man to head the new Civil 
Rights Division in the Department of 
Justice must be an individual of proven 
ability in the application of the law and 
in the interpretation of the law’s in- 
tent—and of Congressional intent—in its 
practice. 

In addition, he should be a man of 
great compassion. In this particular 
field we do not need anyone who has 
already made up his mind, who has 
already decided what he intends to do 
with regard to the issue we are facing 
at this particular time. Let me join 
with other Senators who have spoken 
prior to my address, by saying that 
when the troops were called out at Little 
Rock more was done to injure the cause 
of good feelings between the white and 
colored man, especially in the South, 
than anything which has ever happened, 
Nothing could have slapped the white 
people in the South any harder other 
than what was done during the recon- 
struction days. I know whereof I speak, 
for in South Carolina we still hear 
some of the old people—when I say 
“old,” I mean they are old, since they 
have to be to remember those days— 
talk about what took place in South 
Carolina in the reconstruction days from 
1865 to 1876. Perhaps it will be news 
to some Senators to know that was the 
reason one President of the United 
States was elected. Senators can look 
up the record. They will find South 
Carolina voted for a man for President 


I do not think the people of South Caro- 
lina wanted for President. The people 
did so in order to get the troops moved 
out of South Carolina at that time. 
That being so, we can understand how 
the people of my State stood up in wrath 
and indignation when the President 
called the troops out at Little Rock. 

Mr. White, by his own acts—and by 
his own statements before the Judiciary 
Committee—fails to measure up to such 
standards, and to the two great prin- 
ciples which go hand in hand, the prin- 
ciples of law and justice. 

Mr. White is guilty of having mixed 
politics with law and, while papers he 
filed with the Judiciary Committee were 
intended to show that he brought to the 
President's attention all methods of ap- 
proach to the problem at Little Rock, 
it is obvious that he promoted the use 
of troops and prejudiced his advice in 
this direction. 

Mr. White has become a highly con- 
troversial figure. In addition to his ob- 
vious prejudice in the matter and his 
willful misinterpretation of the basic 
principles of the law, Mr. White because 
of his controversial nature has neutral- 
ized any usefulness he may have had to 
offer the Justice Department in the field 
of civil rights. For this reason, if for 
no other, I think the Senate should re- 
fuse to confirm his nomination. 

As I stated a few moments ago, I wish 
these other papers could be included in 
the Recorp, but the Attorney General 
has requested that it not be done. I 
shall carry out the wishes of the Attor- 
ney General. I think any member of 
the Senate Committee on the Judiciary 
will bear me out in the statement of the 
fact that there is nothing in the papers 
which does anything but give to the 
President, from Mr. White, an interpre- 
tation of the law to advise the President 
how to proceed in calling out the troops 
at Little Rock. If it is wrong to let the 
people know exactly the phraseology 
used, I cannot understand it. If the 
legal principles are correct, the informa- 
tion ought to help in the appeal to the 
Supreme Court at the present time. I 
cannot see why the papers should not 
be included in the Recorp, but I shall 
not go contrary to the request of the At- 
torney General of the United States. 

I hope the Senate will not confirm the 
nomination. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, in- 
frequently do I oppose a nomination 
submitted to the Senate by the Presi- 
dent, because, generally, I feel that the 
President is entitled to have serve him 
in the executive department the persons 
he selects. 

However, as the record now stands, I 
am not satisfied with Mr. White's quali- 
fications for the post to which he has 
been nominated. He is an attractive 
man personally. He undoubtedly has 
had substantial experience. When he 
first appeared before the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, I was well impressed with him 
and had decided to vote for him. How- 
ever, I do not believe that Mr. White 
has been forthright, responsive, or frank 
with the Judiciary Committee. As the 
record now stands, I do not believe he 
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has the qualifications which would en- 
able him to do a good job in the position 
to which he has been nominated. 

I was not able to hear all the testi- 
mony before the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, but I have read all the record. 
I should like to say also that I do not 
agree with some of the things which 
have been advanced as reasons for op- 
posing the confirmation of Mr. White's 
nomination. I voted for the bill which 
set up the division in question in the 
Department of Justice. I have no desire 
to impede in any way its proper func- 
tions. Looking to its successful opera- 
tion—certainly to the best operation of 
the Department—I do not believe that 
Mr. White is the proper man to carry 
out the functions of that division. 

I wish to be specific. In saying why 
I am opposed to Mr. White, I should like 
to refer to the testimony given before 
the committee. In that testimony, he 
showed himself to be neither properly 
qualified nor completely frank. 

He said that a memorandum which 
he had submitted to the Attorney Gen- 
eral discussed all the possible actions 
which might have been taken in the Lit- 
tle Rock situation, including the use of 
judicial processes, contempt proceed- 
ings, and the use of United States mar- 
shals. I wish to read testimony on that 
subject, to show that that is exactly 
what Mr. White said. He said his mem- 
orandum advising the Attorney General 
discussed all the alternatives of what 
the President might do in the situation. 

Every one concerned made a great 
many mistakes in connection with the 
Little Rock affair. I believe that Gov- 
ernor Faubus made some mistakes. I 
believe the President made a mistake in 
not using the alternatives. A great 
many mistakes were made all around. 
This is what Mr. White had to say about 
it. This is a part of the colloquy which 
took place in the Judiciary Committee, 
on July 22, 1958: 

Senator KEFAUVER. Mr. Chairman, while 
there is an interruption, I know this must 
have been covered but I haven't been able 
to attend all the hearings. 

May I ask whether there is a written 
memorandum to Mr. White as to what you 
were supposed to prepare or research, or 
was it all oral? 

Mr. Wuire. Almost all oral, Senator. 

Senator KEFAUVER. You say almost. What 
was in writing? 

Mr. Wutre. Occasionally some particularly 
legal point the Attorney General would 
send me an interoflice memo on, but it was 
his practice to call me into his office. 

Senator Kerauver. What was the direct 
question that was asked you, Mr. White? 
I mean what was the assignment that you 
were given? 

Mr. Warre. To give the powers of the 
President, all the powers of the President in 
a situation in which there was resistance 
to a court, 


Further along in the testimony: 

Senator Jounston. Who first approached 
you and asked you to look into the powers 
of the President? 

Mr. Warre. The Attorney General. That 
was my direct function: was to prepare 
memoranda at his request. 

Senator KEFAUVER. Mr. Chairman, a few 
minutes ago Mr. White said that most of the 
instructions were oral, but that there were 
some memoranda from time to time. I 
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wanted to inquire if those had been put 
into the record, 

Senator EASTLAND. No, sir. 

Senator KEFAUVER, Or if there is any ob- 
jection to making them a part of the record. 
I think they might clarify this. 

Mr. Warre. Senator, under the Attorney 
General’s standing instructions, I would not 
be permitted to produce his interoffice mem- 
oranda to me. I would not be permitted 
to do that. 

Senator KeErauver. You mean unless he 
consented? 

Mr. WHITE. That is right. 

Senator JoHNsTON. Do you think he would 
object to giving us that valuable informa- 
tion? 

Mr. Wurre. I don't know. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to ask the Attorney General if he would 
furnish us with those. Perhaps he would 
have no objection to doing so. 

Then I think we would know exactly what 
your mission was, insofar as it was in writ- 
ing. 


Mr. President, that deals with instruc- 
tions of the Attorney General to Mr. 
White as to what he was to prepare. 

I regret exceedingly that we cannot 
make a part of the record and discuss 
publicly what has been received from the 
Attorney General. I had understood 
that when the circuit court of appeals 
case was decided it would be released for 
publication, but I do not know the reason 
why it was kept privileged. I see nothing 
confidential about it. There is no reason 
why the instructions to Mr. White or his 
memorandum should be kept from the 
public or from the Senate. It has been 
given to the Judiciary Committee, but 
we are under limitations in discussing it. 

In any event, we have no memorandum 
in writing from the Attorney General to 
Mr. White as to what he was supposed to 
do. 

In the colloquy I asked Mr. White 
about the opinion he submitted to the 
Attorney General. That was when I 
thought he was not forthright and when 
I decided that either he did not remem- 
ber what he said—and he ought to have 
remembered—or he was not giving us the 
full information; or if he was giving us 
the full information, his attitude about 
it, I thought, was incorrect, and would 
make it difficult for him to administer 
properly this important position. Then 
there occurred this colloquy as to what 
Mr. White furnished the Attorney Gen- 
eral. The record has not been printed, 
but I have the stenographic copy of the 
testimony. 

Senator Kerauver. Mr. Chairman, if I may 
interrupt, I had understood that Mr. White 
testified he was given an assignment to write 
an opinion, That is generally true, I believe, 


or to write an opinion advising the President 
on his powers, 

Mr. WHITE. Various memorandums to the 
Attorney General which he in turn used for 
his own relationship with the President; yes, 
sir. 

Senator KEFAUVER. And you say you did not 
participate in any of the policy decisions? 

Mr. Warre. No, sir. I was never called 
upon to. 

Senator Kerauver. Have the memoranda 
that you prepared in response to the request 
of the Attorney General been made a part 
of the record or is there objection to them 
being made a part of the record? 

Mr. Wuire. They have not been, and there 
again the Attorney General himself would 
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have to give direct permission. It is not in 
my province. 

Senator KEFAUVER. Mr. Chairman, I would 
respectfully request that while we are asking 
the Attorney General for these memoranda 
of instruction as to what he told Mr. White 
to do, that we also ask him for the various 
memoranda on this subject which Mr. White 
prepared, 


That was agreed to, and the memo- 
randa were furnished. Later this col- 
loquy took place: 

Senator KEFAUVER. One other thing, Mr. 
Chairman, if I may ask. In the advice to the 
Attorney General or in the memorandum to 
him, were there various and sundry alterna- 
tive propositions put up, such as the use of 
marshals or federalizing the State guard, the 
State militia? 

Mr. WHITE. I think an attempt was made 
to cover every possible alternative, Senator 
KEFAUVER; yes, sir. 


Mr. President, to me that is the most 
important part of the entire testimony. 
I asked Mr. White the direct question 
if he had covered all the various alterna- 
tives. I thought there were alternatives. 
He said: 

I think an attempt was made to cover 
every possible alternative, Senator KEFAUVER; 
yes, sir 


There were other 
answers. 

Senator KEFAUVER. Then you did discuss 
the possible use of marshals, or deputizing 
marshals? 

Mr. WHITE. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kerauver. Then was the option as 
to which one of these alternatives would be 
used, was that considered by the Attorney 
General or were they all sent to the President 
or do you know? 

Mr. Warre, I do not know how that was 
handled between the Attorney General and 
the President. 

Senator Kerauver. Do you remember what 
your opinion was as to the deputizing of mar- 
shals to act as they acted in the Clinton case 
under Judge Taylor's decree? 

Mr. Warre. There was no question at all 
that marshals could be used to aid the court 
if their aid would be effective. 


There are other parts of the col- 
loquy which I should like to have print- 
ed in the Record. But the memoran- 
dums coming from the Attorney General, 
which cannot be made a part of the 
Recorp because it is confidential, amazed 
me because Mr. White, in his opinion, 
discussed nothing at all except the use 
of the Armed Forces. There was no dis- 
cussion about contempt. There was no 
discussion about deputizing marshals. 
There was no discussion of any of the 
alternatives which might have been 
used. It was all to the effect that the 
President had the right to use the Armed 
Forces of the United States. 

I said to Mr. White's assistant, who 
came to my office, that I was surprised to 
learn that Mr. White had said all these 
alternatives were discussed, and that a 
memorandum had been prepared and 
sent to the Attorney General discussing 
contempt procedures and the use of 
marshals, and all the other alternatives; 
yet the memorandum we had received 
said nothing about those possibilities. I 
said I thought there must be other 
memorandums. 

Mr. White's assistant called back. He 
said he had discussed the matter with 
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questions and 
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Mr. White and the Attorney General, 
and that there was no other memoran- 
dum. That was the situation. 

The memorandum shows that Mr. 
White’s thinking was entirely along the 
line of using troops. In fact, the De- 
partment of Justice has still not sought 
to use the judicial process, to my knowl- 
edge. No contempt citations have been 
issued to this date in connection with 
the Little Rock affair. 

I think Mr. White’s nomination under 
these circumstances is questionable. He 
was asked, so far as the record shows, 
what the President could do. He said 
he listed alternatives, but he did not. 
His only thinking was about the use of 
troops. 

I think Mr. White's appointment will 
serve as a further irritant to race rela- 
tions in the South, relations which have 
already seriously deteriorated as a re- 
sult of the handling of the Little Rock 
situation. 

I agree that the President of the 
United States, when law enforcement 
breaks down, when a mob is in forma- 
tion, when the liberty and rights of the 
people are in jeopardy, cannot stand by 
and allow mob action to prevail. But 
whether the President can use the Armed 
Forces of the United States to force 
compliance with a court order is a ques- 
tion on which legal authorities have had 
much discussion. 

The other day I read an article in 
the American Bar Association Journal, 
written by an eminent lawyer, in which 
he reached the conclusion that the Pres- 
ident did not have the power to use the 
Armed Forces for the purpose of forcing 
compliance with a decree of the court. 
Other eminent lawyers have reached a 
different opinion. If that were the only 
question to be decided, an opinion might 
be reached either way. But the answer 
depends on whether one considers a 
decree of the court as a law of the United 
States. 

My own opinion is that when the stage 
of mob violence is reached, when the 
freedom and the rights of the people are 
in jeopardy, and a mob is about to take 
over, and the local authorities will not 
do anything about it, or are unable to 
do anything about it, the precedents es- 
tablish the right of the President to pre- 
serve peace and order under his consti- 
tutional. and other powers. That is 
aside from the matter of a court order. 

Undoubtedly Governor Faubus made 
mistakes; but a much better situation 
would exist in the South today between 
the races and in the schools, and there 
would not be the sharp division which is 
causing so much difficulty in eliminating 
discriminations against the races, if con- 
tempt proceedings had been used; if 
marshals had been deputized; if all the 
other alternatives had been used; or 
even, if the situation was completely out 
of hand, if military police, rather than 
armed combat troops had been brought 
in. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I yield. 

Mr. HENNINGS. What, if anything, 
has the Department of Justice been do- 
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ing since enactment of the civil-rights 
law, last year, to enforce it in the several 
States? Has the Department done any- 
thing at all, that the Senator knows of? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I have no informa- 
tion on that point. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. White has been 
with the Department of Justice, has he 
not? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Yes. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Has he not pre- 
sumably been working in this field? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I assume so. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Does the Senator 
from Tennessee know whether Mr. White 
has done anything about the situation? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. No. 

Mr. HENNINGS. The Attorney Gen- 
eral sent Mr. White’s nomination to the 
Senate. I wonder how he happened to 
select Mr. White instead of one of many 
others who might have been available? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is a very per- 
tinent question. 

Mr. HENNINGS. We know that Mr. 
White sent a memorandum in answer to 
a question asked, I believe, by the Senator 
from Tennessee, as to whether Mr. White 
advised the President upon all avenues 
and courses open to him in the Little 
Rock case. Mr. White answered that he 
had. Later, when the memorandum was 
produced—I presume the Senator may 
have reached this point in his discussion 
this evening—it developed that the mem- 
orandum presented by Mr. White did not 
reflect any alternatives; that he sug- 
gested one course and only one course; 
and that was the course availed of in 
sending the troops to Little Rock. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. The Senator from 
Missouri is correct. I have before me a 
copy of Mr. White’s memorandum. I 
wish it could be made a part of the REC- 
orp. But apparently it cannot be. 

But after he testified that he had ad- 
vised the Attorney General of all the 
other alternatives and all other things 
that could be done, when I learned that 
he had advised of only one, I was utterly 
astonished. I felt that in view of the 
possibility of deputizing marshals and 
in view of all the other possibilities, if he 
had not advised the Attorney General 
of the possibility of using all the other 
alternatives, but had advised him only 
with respect to the one method which 
was used, that did not show good judg- 
ment on the part of Mr. White. 

Mr. HENNINGS. In view of the rela- 
tionship he bore to the President, cer- 
tainly he should have advised that other 
courses were open to use. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. It seems to me that 
if, as a lawyer, he did not think of the 
other alternatives, certainly he was not 
well qualified. 

Mr. HENNINGS. If he did not think 
of them, he should have engaged in re- 
search; he should have gone to the law 
library, and should have read the cases, 
and then should have advised the Attor- 
ney General of the various alternatives 
open to him. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is correct. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Just as a lawyer 
should advise a client of the various al- 
ternatives open to him. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That is correct. 
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In deference to Mr. White, I can say 
that he had about 100 lawyers working in 
his Division, and he more or less assigned 
the work to them, and then he forwarded 
to the Attorney General a collection of 
the opinions they prepared. So he had 
many lawyers helping him. 

Mr. HENNINGS. I thank the Senator 
from Tennessee. I might add that, de- 
spite my misgivings, I shall vote in favor 
of the nomination. I can only hope that 
after his confirmation there will be more 
effective enforcement of the laws by his 
Division than there has been up to now. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, as I 
have stated, I do not go along with the 
idea that, when mob action is about to 
threaten the peace and security and the 
rights of the people, and if the local law 
enforcement officers either cannot or will 
not act, and cannot get the situation un- 
der control, the President has no rights 
and no powers in such a situation. I do 
not think the President should, in such 
a situation, stand idly by and do nothing. 

But the use of troops, without first 
trying all the other alternatives, 
should—as has clearly been shown by 
the resulting deterioration of relations— 
most definitely be a last resort, not the 
first one. 

The responsibility, of course, is the 
President’s. 

Nevertheless Mr. White, rightly or 
wrongly, bears a considerable share of 
the responsibility in the minds of the 
public, even though the responsibility is 
the President's. 

A man entering on the important post 
that Mr. White has been nominated to 
should enter it with no prejudice against 
him. Otherwise, his admittedly difficult 
task will be made even more difficult. 

Therefore, Mr. President, in the com- 
mittee I voted, with much reluctance, 
against a favorable report by the com- 
mittee on the question of confirmation of 
the nomination of Mr. White. I voted in 
that way because I believed—and I still 
believe—that these considerations are 
overriding, in connection with the action 
of the Senate on the question of the 
confirmation of a nomination to this crit- 
ical post at this critical time. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to impede 
the functioning of this Division of the 
Department; but I believe it would have 
a far better chance of successful oper- 
ation if someone else were at its head. 

As has been pointed out by the Sena- 
tor from Missouri, so far as I know, the 
Division is functioning, but I do not know 
what it has accomplished. At least I 
have not heard that anyone in it has 
done anything very much. 

But I do know that race relations and 
the integration of the schools in the 
South and a proper understanding be- 
tween the races will have to be accom- 
plished by persuasion, understanding, 
study, and the consideration of religious 
principles. 

What worries me about the nomina- 
tion of Mr. White is this: If some other 
incident occurs or if some other situation 
develops, will he use marshals and con- 
tempt proceedings and all the other 
alternatives; or—in view of the presenta- 
tion he made to the Attorney General in 
the Little Rock case—will he think only 
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in terms of the use of troops? If that be 
the case—and I say regretfully that the 
record indicates that that was his opin- 
ion in the Little Rock case—then I be- 
lieve he would render a distinct disserv- 
ice, not a benefit, to the betterment of 
race relations and the cause of eliminat- 
ing discrimination between the races. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, a 
simple chronology of the Little Rock 
story shows the unfitness of the nomi- 
nee to fill the position for which he has 
been nominated. 

At the time of Little Rock, he held the 
important position as legal adviser to 
Attorney General Brownell. As such, 
he advised and briefed the Attorney 
General and assisted him in drawing up 
the proclamation preceding the ordering 
of the troops. We know how great is the 
damage which has been done to racial 
relations in the United States by the 
commitment of this grave error. 

We know the bad advice given the 
President, and we also know of the 
evasion of the law itself in the prepara- 
tion of the proclamation and the action 
for which it called. 

There were several recourses open to 
authorities in connection with Little 
Rock. For one thing, the State, county, 
and local law officials were not.given a 
chance to maintain order. After the 
Governor withdrew the National Guard, 
not enough time was allowed to elapse 
to determine whether or not State, 
county, or local authorities could have 
maintained order. 

Another step which could have been 
taken, had Messrs. White and Brownell 
not been too anxious to play politics, 
would have been the issuance of injunc- 
tions and contempt citations by Federal 
Judge Davies. 

And still another course could have 
been the ordering of United States mar- 
shals to execute the orders issued by the 
judge. The United States marshals 
would have had the authority to depu- 
tize the male population of 40 counties 
to see that the court orders were carried 
out. 

But Mr. White, even though he was an 
assistant to the Attorney General of the 
United States and sworn to defend the 
laws of the country, was so anxious for 
the use of raw force that he and the 
Attorney General chose to ignore the 
law and to recommend that Federal 
troops be sent to Little Rock. Their 
action was a deliberate evasion of law. 

Mr. White based his recommendation 
on the insurrection statutes. Yet he 
must have known that under the Con- 
stitution the President cannot legally 
use Federal forces as he did in Little 
Rock except as he is requested to do so 
by a State legislature or, if the legisla- 
ture is not in session, by the governor of 
the State. The legislature was not in 
session at the time and so did not, of 
course, make the request; and it is cer- 
tainly clear that the Governor made no 
such request. 

It is also true that the insurrection 
statutes are gaged to the existence of 
insurrection, invasion, or rebellion. It 
is asinine, Mr. President, to term the 
gathering of a thousand or so people, 
largely women and children, as consti- 
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tuting either insurrection, invasion, or 
rebellion. 

The nominee was aware of the weak- 
ness of such a claim, and so he used an 
artifice. He claimed that the action was 
necessary to uphold the laws of the 
United States. 

What law did he have in mind? What 
is a law of the United States? What de- 
termines a law of this country? 

The law, Mr. President, is either that 
written in the Constitution, that deter- 
mined by a treaty, or that passed as a 
Federal statute. 

None of these conditions prevailed in 
the ordering of troops to Little Rock. 

A court decree is not a law. A court 
decision is not a law. The Supreme 
Court itself has ruled that decisions or 
decrees are only evidence of what the 
law is. 

One as experienced in the law as the 
nominee cannot help but know that he 
recommended a violation of the law 
when he recommended that troops be 
sent to Little Rock. 

I do not see how anyone can con- 
clude anything except that the nominee 
did not act in good faith. He and the 
Attorney General, whom he advised, 
obviously concluded that the occupation 
of Little Rock would be a wise political 
move, and I feel sure that this belief 
determined the course which was 
recommended. 

This great and harmful mistake, I be- 
lieve, Mr. President, had something to 
do with the Attorney General leaving his 
office soon thereafter. It seems to me 
that his legal adviser should have done 
likewise. 

Certainly, it would be unwise to pro- 
mote Mr. White to head the Civil Rights 
Division of the Department of Justice. 
His record makes it doubtful that he 
could act in an impartial manner, but 
rather demonstrates that he would be 
prejudiced in his findings and his actions. 

For these and other reasons, I shall 
vote against the confirmation of the 
nomination of Mr. White. 

Mr. President, I voted against the crea- 
tion of such a division last year. In fact, 
I voted against the entire so-called civil- 
rights bill. I felt at the time that there 
was no need for such a bill or such a 
division within the Department of Jus- 
tice. Istill feel that way. 

However, if we are going to have such 
a division, let us have officials who are 


impartial. I do not believe this nominee 
is impartial. I, therefore, will vote 
against his confirmation. 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Virginia. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I assume that per- 
haps my distinguished friend from Ala- 
bama saw published in the U. S. News & 
World Report last fall excerpts from a 
speech I made at Virginia Beach as to 
the illegality of the use of troops at Little 
Rock. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I certainly did. I 
compliment the Senator at this late date 
for a very clear elucidation. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I appreciate the 
statement of the Senator. The Senator 
from Alabama knows how fully the junior 
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Senator from Virginia shares the views 
he has expressed concerning the illegal- 
ity of the action and the phony use of 
the term “law,” when it was known such 
an action could not be substantiated, as 
well as the lack of intellectual honesty in 
anyone who advised the President in 
that respect. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I certainly under- 
stand the views of the Senator from Vir- 
ginia to that effect. I share those views. 
I think we are on good, solid ground 
when we hold to those views. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, only a 
year ago in the Senate Chamber, we were 
engaged in a very earnest debate on the 
so-called civil-rights bill, which included 
several major provisions. I remember 
that at the outset two special considera- 
tions were urged upon the Senate con- 
cerning the bill. First, it was claimed 
the bill was a moderate bill, or repre- 
sented an approach to moderation. The 
second claim was that the provision for 
a special Attorney General was made be- 
cause the work had become extended, 
expanded, and enlarged, and there was 
need for a man with a fine grasp of fun- 
damentals, a broad understanding of the 
problems of human nature, advanced in 
the law and trained in the courts, to fill 
such position. 

That provision of law was not attacked 
and not opposed. There was no motion 
to strike that provision from the bill, 
even though other provisions of the bill 
were subjected to the most severe analy- 
sis, and some of them were stricken 
bodily from the bill by sizable majority 
votes. However, the Senate placed 
great—almost unanimous—trust and 
confidence in the provision dealing with 
the appointment of a Special Assistant 
Attorney General under that moderate 
bill. 

Many of us had not reached home 
before the situation had broken in Lit- 
tle Rock. That is how rapidly events 
happened. I submit that they happened 
almost with direct disregard for the law. 
With all deference to the President of 
the United States, I believe his action 
was very hasty. We had scarcely 
reached home before paratroopers had 
been sent to Little Rock. 

We know what the history has been 
since. Only today another court deci- 
sion has set aside the opinion of a lower 
court which is on the scene and knows 
the problem much better than any other 
court knows it. That court had granted 
a delay of 2 years in integration at the 
request of the local board of trustees. 
That decision was declared null and void. 

Incidentally, a dissenting opinion was 
rendered in the latest court decision. It 
was rendered by the chief judge of that 
group, a man 90 years of age. He said 
the board of trustees of Little Rock had 
acted in good faith in trying to originate 
and implement a plan. I wish especially 
to thank that judge for the first kind 
words the board has received. 

In the middle of this problem, and 
when it is coming up again under the 
moderate law we passed, setting up this 
uncontested position, there is sent to the 
Senate the nomination of a man who 
was one of the architects of the original 
hasty plan which precipitated the grav- 
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est crisis which has occurred in school 
or racial affairs in the South or in the 
Nation for lo, these many, many decades. 

With all personal deference to the 
nominee, he falls far short of being a 
man with the necessary background, ex- 
perience, temperament, learning, broad 
legal ability, and understanding of the 
fundamental roots of our Government. 
He falls far short of being the man who 
can fill that position in a manner in 
keeping with and in the spirit of the 
position that was created. It is one of 
the most important positions in the en- 
tire field of government today. 

I wish to emphasize the fact that in 
this Little Rock problem, going to the 
very heart of the advice this gentleman 
gave, there was a disregard for one of 
the great fundamentals of American law, 
in which all lawyers agree and most peo- 
ple agree.. Namely, that before any mili- 
tary force is used, under our form of 
government, there must be an effort to 
exhaust all available civilian remedies. 
That did not occur in this case. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. I should like to ask the 
Senator if it is not rather significant— 
and past comprehension—that there 
should be sent into Little Rock or called 
into active service, to make certain that 
nine children were admitted to a school, 
as many soldiers and National Guard men 
as the number of marines and soldiers 
sent to Lebanon to stabilize politically 
the entire Middle East? 

Mr. STENNIS. I do not have the 
figure in mind. The Senator studied the 
subject, and I am pretty sure he is 
approximately correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. Ten thousand five hun- 
dred soldiers and National Guard men, 
approximately. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
for bringing out that point. 

I shall not detain the Senate. How- 
ever, we should not overlook the point, 
that no real effort was made on the 
part of those in authority even to make 
a partial trial of the use of civilian force, 
much less exhaust that remedy before 
the military forces were sent in, as the 
Senator from North Carolina says, in 
great numbers. The people should not 
stand by and see that provision violated. 
It should be protested from every corner, 
regardless of the subject matter that 
may be involved, whether it be schools, 
labor unions, labor racketeers, or what- 
ever it may be. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr.STENNIS. Iyield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
If we do not watch that procedure, is it 
not true that the military will take 
charge of the Government? 

Mr. STENNIS. It could certainly 
happen. However, the civilian authority 
will have already taken charge through 
the military. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. This Government 
will not take charge in that way. It will 
not dare do the same thing against or- 
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ganized crime and against hoodlums, 
racketeers, and gangsters who are today 
infiltrating the labor movement in this 
country. No; this Government will not 
proceed against them in the same fash- 
ion. The Government will not proceed 
in the fashion in which it proceeded, 
with bayonets, to put nine little Negro 
children into a white school in a southern 
State which has made great progress 
toward integration, in a fashion which is 
traditional dealing with social questions 
in America, or social equality, if we wish 
to put it on that basis. No; the gangsters 
in this country can run at large and 
can murder and can commit arson and 
all sorts of other crimes, and neither 
the Justice Department nor the execu- 
tive branch of the Government will ask 
for injunctions, or ask for troops or 
send troops to enforce the injunctions, 
as was the case in the Little Rock 
situation. 

The greatest menace in this country 
tonight is organized crime and the un- 
derworld element, which are using de- 
cent labor organizations as a vehicle to 
capture control of the economy of this 
country. I do not hear any crying down 
at the Justice Department about it. I 
point out that the Little Rock situation 
was different. That was a show. It was 
an attempt to intimidate. That was the 
purpose of it. Little Rock was selected 
as the victim. The people of Arkansas, 
thank God, have repudiated that action 
in language anyone can understand. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
for his very fine contribution. No one 
is better prepared or qualified to speak 
on that subject than he is. Yes; it is 
a sad fact that one situation should be 
picked out, in which to use on the ad- 
vice of a Special Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral, the special military procedure that 
was used. 

The Senator from Arkansas is correct. 
It was a political opinion that was given. 
It was a political opinion that was acted 
on. It is still running its course, as was 
so clearly shown by the fact that no such 
effort is made to move into any other 
or in the underworld or anywhere 
else. 

Mr. President, I cannot overempha- 
size the fact that we have brought up 
for direct review this sad chapter in- 
volving the quick use of Federal troops 
before exhausting civilian authority, be- 
fore bringing in the United States mar- 
shals, before asking for a posse com- 
itatis, before seeking a restraining order, 
or an injunction. The Governor of Ar- 
kansas immediately obeyed the order of 
the court without going one step further 
or doing one single thing in disobedience 
of the Federal court decree. 

The troops were sent into Little Rock 
on the recommendation of this nominee. 
His nomination to fill this post is sent 
to the Senate 12 months later. 

Restrained and judicious members of 
the Senate Committee on the Judiciary 
have spoken of the lack of candor which 
characterized the testimony of the nom- 
inee for this extremely sensitive post. 
While I was not present at all the hear- 
ings on the nomination, I feel that the 
past history of the nominee’s handling 
of a delicate situation, the manner in 
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which he conducted himself at the hear- 
ings, and his proven attitude toward his 
new duties indicate overwhelmingly that 
the nomination should be rejected or 
withdrawn, and that the nomination of 
a lawyer of greater stature in the spe- 
cial qualifications required should be pro- 
posed. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, in 
the course of the debate this evening on 
the question of the confirmation of the 
nomination of Mr. White, I have asked 
other Senators to yield to me, and they 
have done so most graciously. At that 
time I made some comments, so I shall 
not now take the time of the Senate to 
make a long address. 

I associate myself, generally, at least, 
with the remarks of the senior Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. JOHNSTON], 
the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EASTLAND], the junior Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. STENNIS], the senior Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], the 
senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
KEFAUVER], the junior Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN], and other 
Senators who express the view that this 
nomination should not be confirmed, be- 
cause of the advice and counsel given by 
the nominee in the crucial situation 
when Federal troops were ordered to 
Little Rock, Ark. 

In the course of my remarks when 
other Senators yielded to me, I stated the 
situation which exists with respect to law 
enforcement in this country, and with 
respect to organized crime and its oper- 
ations. 

There was not one-hundredth the 
concern on the part of this administra- 
tion and those who favor the use of 
Federal troops to enforce integration, 
against the customs of the years and 
against the law of the years, until the 
Supreme Court ill advisedly made a mis- 
construction of the Constitution of the 
United States and said it was the law 
of the land. It never was and never 
would have been, except that iż offered 
an opportunity to read into the Consti- 
tution something about schools and edu- 
cation which was never written into the 
Constitution by the Founding Fathers 
and was never intended by the drafters 
of the 14th amendment. Yet there wasa 
willingness to send Federal troops with 
bayonets and a willingness to spend the 
taxpayers’ money for the sake of making 
a show or display concerning nine little 
Negro children in a State which is al- 
ready beginning to integrate and has 
made more progress in that direction 
than any other State. 

I have not found anyone in the ad- 
ministration who is advocating a definite 
program to deal with underworld char- 
acters, and with organized crime, which 
is making dangerous progress toward 
infiltrating organized labor. 

America could live forever without 
integration in the schools, but America 
cannot survive with organized crime 
gaining domination. 

I will tell Senators what is happening. 
We are straining at a gnat and are 
swallowing a camel. I will not swallow 
the camel; neither will I strain at the 
gnat. 
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Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the order for the quorum call be 
rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I regret exceedingly to be in 
opposition to the fine Senators from the 
South. I have had the opportunity in 
my lifetime to become well acquainted 
with the great people of the Southern 
States. I have marched over the high- 
ways of practically all the Southern 
States from New Mexico to the Atlantic 
coast. I have had the opportunity to 
see those good people in their homes and 
on their farms. I have been entertained 
by the fine people of that section in their 
homes. I have every sympathy with 
them along the lines which they have dis- 
cussed tonight. Yet, as I say, I regret 
exceedingly to be in opposition to them. 

One Senator said a moment ago that 
we should give careful consideration to 
all the appointments made by the Execu- 
tive; that the Executive has the right to 
name men and women to the different 
positions in his administration; and that 
it is our duty to confirm those nomina- 
tions whenever that is possible. 

To my mind, the first question we 
should consider is, Is Wilson White a 
lawyer of sufficient ability to hold this 
important position? Of my own knowl- 
edge, I know that Wilson White comes 
from a family of lawyers. He held many 
important positions before he came to the 
Federal Government. His nomination 
is endorsed by the bar associations of 
Philadelphia and the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. 

Wilson White has already been con- 
firmed by the Senate to be a Deputy 
Attorney General. But when the new 
position was created, while I did not 
think it was necessary for the nomina- 
tion to be submitted, Mr. White felt 
that the Senate should have the oppor- 
tunity to examine into his qualifications. 
The nomination was reported by the 
Committee on the Judiciary by a very 
large majority. 

Mr. White is an honest, loyal Amer- 
ican. I hope the Senate will promptly 
confirm his nomination. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I asso- 
ciate myself with the statement made 
by my colleague, the distinguished sen- 
ior Senator from Pennsylvania. I have 
listened with interest to the comments 
which have been made in opposition to 
the confirmation of the nomination of 
my lifelong friend, Wilson White. I 
honor the sincerity with which my col- 
leagues have expressed their opposition. 

Yet I cannot fail to think of the boy 
who grew up about the same time I did; 
who went to law school shortly after I 
did; who has practiced in the same 
courts and in the same city with me for 
many years; who I know is a quiet, con- 
siderate, friendly gentleman of Quaker 
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ancestry; who is not a zealot or a torch 
carrier; but a man who takes his re- 
sponsibilities seriously; who has that 
priceless inner quality of personal in- 
tegrity which is worth so much more 
than brilliance; and who, in my judg- 
ment, is doing first class, dedicated work 
in the service of the Government of the 
United States of America. 

Wilson White could be making three 
times as much money practicing law in 
Philadelphia as he is making in the 
relatively thankless and unpleasant task 
which he is now performing. Wilson 
White is not arich man. He is raising a 
family. Yet he has devoted the best 
years of his life, years in which he could 
have made. substantially higher income 
than one can receive in the service of 
his country, to serve in Washington on 
this immensely difficult task. 

I say again that I honor the sincerity 
of my distinguished colleagues who look 
at the problem through different glasses 
than I use. But I wish to add my tribute 
to that paid by my distinguished senior 
colleague by saying that, in my judg- 
ment, Wilson White is eminently quali- 
fied for the difficult assignment, which 
he did not seek, but to which the Presi- 
dent of the United States has called him. 
He has answered that call. 

I hope the Senate will vote to confirm 
his nomination. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I shall be 
very brief. 

First, let me say that I shall vote in 
favor of confirmation of the nomination, 
and I hope the nomination will be con- 
firmed by the Senate. 

I have studied the law on this subject 
as much, I think, as has any other Mem- 
ber of the Senate. I have debated it 
here, and elsewhere, long and often. 

The two things which, it seems to me, 
commend confirmation of the nomina- 
tion are as follows: 

First, the nominee has courage. I am 
sure he was not unaware of the depth of 
the sincerity and feeling on the part of 
Senators who have spoken tonight with 
very deep conviction on the subject. I 
join the two Senators from Pennsylvania 
Mr. MARTIN and Mr. CLARK] in paying 
tribute to the nominee’s courage and his 
sincerity. I am sure Mr. White knew of 
the possibilities when he took the ac- 
tions he did take when he was serving in 
the Office of the Attorney General. 

Second, Mr. White’s judgment has 
been proved to be correct. I think the 
overwhelming legal opinion of the coun- 
try—including the decision, just today, 
of the Eighth Circuit Court of Appeals— 
demonstrates that Mr. White was cor- 
rect. 

It seems to me that in dealing with 
an area which has suffered from great 
unrest, Mr. White’s recommendation 
was a very proper one in the interest of 
the restoration of order. I think Mr. 
White had no alternative but to tell the 
President that the action recommended 
would be legal if the President took it, 
in view of the long line of decisions on 
this subject, including the opinion of the 
Supreme Court of the United States in 
the case of Sterling v. Constantin (287 
U. S. 378), a decision written in 1932. 
It was not written by a wild-eyed liberal, 
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Mr. President; it was written by Chief 
Justice Hughes, from my own State, one 
of the most righteous men—in the finest 
sense of the word—ever to sit on the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

Mr. President, let me point out that 
the police power of a State charges it 
with primary responsibility for the 
maintenance of peace and order. But 
the exercise of this power must be in 
conformance with the Constitution, not 
opposed to it. It is clear that State 
police power yields when it conflicts with 
the Constitution; and, of course, the 
Federal courts have the power to decide 
whether the State is upholding the Con- 
stitution or is defying it. 

Mr. President, the price of peace in 
Little Rock was to route the very in- 
struments of disorder which would defy 
the Supreme Court. Mr. White clear- 
ly was of that opinion; and that opin- 
ion has prevailed, for this very day the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Eighth 
Circuit, by means of a 6-to-1 decision, 
has reversed the opinion of the lower 
court, which would have permitted ac- 
tion to be taken contrary to the preser- 
vation of law in society. 

Mr. President, rather than reject the 
nomination, I believe the Senate should 
vote to confirm the nomination. We 
should be thankful that there are avail- 
able for the service of their country 
men of courage, men who are fully 
mindful of the rights of others, and who 
are resolved to do their duty, as was 
stated by the junior Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. CLARK]. Men of good 
breeding—and when I say that, I hope I 
do not offend anyone; I say it having in 
mind that it applies to all of us equal- 
ly, both to those who favor confirma- 
tion of the nomination and to those who 
are opposed to confirmation of the nom- 
ination—would find it difficult to do 
other than vote in favor of confirma- 
tion of the nomination of one who is 
devoted to the preservation of peace and 
order and to conscientious considerations 
for the rights of others. 

Mr. President, I hope the Senate will 
confirm the nomination. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr, President, many 
years ago, when the eminent Senator 
Robert Taft, of Ohio, was serving in the 
Senate, I recall a visit I made to his 
office, shortly after I did.some research 
in connection with the power of the Sen- 
ate to recall a nomination, once it had 
been confirmed. 

At the end of the discussion I had 
with him on that occasion, I asked him, 
“Bob, why did you ever vote for con- 
firmation of the nomination of Dean 
Acheson to be Secretary of State, when 
your views are diametrically opposed to 
his?’ 

He replied, “I go on the theory that 
the President has the right to have in 
his official family, within reason, whom- 
ever he desires. It is not for me to 
quarrel because there is a divergence of 
opinion between me and another. I dis- 
agree with Dean Acheson. But so long 
as there is no attack upon his charac- 
ter, so long as his competence is not 
questioned, I feel that it is my responsi- 
bility to vote in favor of confirmation 
of the nomination.” 
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Mr. President, I take the same posi- 
tion in regard to the question of con- 
firmation of the nomination of Wilson 
White. 

In order to make sure that the chron- 
ological record is presented to the Sen- 
ate, I wish to discuss it as briefly as I 
can. 

It was on December 9, 1957, that Pub- 
lic Law 315, of the 85th Congress—the 
law which created the Civil Rights Com- 
mission—became the law of the land. 
In that law, the Congress provided for 
an additional Attorney General, to be 
the head of the Civil Rights Division in 
the Department of Justice. 

On December 9 of last year, the Presi- 
dent made a recess appointment; and in 
that connection he sent to the Senate 
the nomination of Wilson White, So, 
actually, his nomination has been before 
the Senate for more than 8 long months. 

Four hearings were held on the nomi- 
nation. The first began on the 4th of 
February of this year. Eleven members 
of the Judiciary Committee were pres- 
ent. It was at that time that the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. CLARK] appeared, and en- 
dorsed the nomination. 

The second hearing was on February 
25. At that time the distinguished sen- 
ior Senator from Pennsylvania IMr. 
Martin] appeared, and spoke in sup- 
port of the nominee. 

The next hearing was on July 18. 

The last hearing was on July 22. 

Who is the one who was the subject 
of inquiry by the Judiciary Committee 
over a period of 8 months? 

First of all, let me say he is 52 years 
of age—in the prime of life. He got 
his first degree from Harvard Univer- 
sity. Subsequently, he received from the 
University of Pennsylvania the degree of 
doctor of laws. 

He served in the Armed Forces, in the 
submarine-chaser group in the Pacific 
Ocean, during World War II. 

Following the war, he joined a law 
firm. 

Later, he became United States at- 
torney for the eastern district of Penn- 
Sylvania. In that capacity, he served 
with distinction for a period of 4 years. 

Then he was brought to Washington, 
as an Assistant Attorney General, in the 
Office of the Legal Counsel. 

On the 9th of December, the Presi- 
dent submitted his nomination to the 
Senate; and it has been before the Sen- 
ate ever since. 

I have gone through every line of the 
hearings which were held, and I have 
examined the questions which were 
asked. 

One question was, “When will the 
troops be taken out of Little Rock?” 

Mr. President, what would an Assist- 
ant Attorney General know about that? 
He was not the head of the executive 
branch; he was not the Commander in 
Chief; he was not the President of the 
United States. 

Another question was, “Will troops be 
sent back again, when the new school 
year begins?” 

What would he know about that? 

Another question was, “What are the 
powers of the President, under the Con- 
stitution?” 
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Another question was, What are the 
powers of the President, under the 
statutes of the land?” 

Another question was, Why were the 
United States marshals bypassed?” 

I thought Mr. White made very frank 
answers. He pointed out that there was 
an emergency, that events were moving 
swiftly, that the matter had been con- 
sidered. He referred to the Cleveland 
incident in 1894. 

If he gave any indication of a disposi- 
tion not to be frank with the committee, 
I failed to find any indication of it in 
the record. 

Many questions were asked about who 
did the research work in connection with 
the preparation of the memorandum, 
which ostensibly was the basis for the 
action taken by the President. 

He stated that the persons who par- 
ticipated in that work and who had 
something to do with the perfection of 
the memorandum, totaled 8, 9, 10, or 
more—and he named as many of them 
pr he could—in the Department of Jus- 

ice. 

Questions were asked about the use of 
civil force. I thought Mr. White was 
very frank in discussing the subject. 

Then, of course, he was asked whether, 
if his nomination were confirmed, he 
would have any identity with the Civil 
Rights Commission, whether he would 
impress himself on the Commission and 
would seek to direct its viewpoint. He 
answered very frankly in the negative. 

It is interesting to note that no ques- 
tion was asked about the competence of 
Mr. White; and in all the transcript, I 
saw no line of inquiry which would re- 
flect upon his competence or his ability 
as a lawyer. And in all the transcript, 
I saw nothing which would reflect upon 
the character or the integrity of the 
nominee. 

So, I return to what the distinguished 
Senator, Bob Taft, said to me—namely, 
that so long as character was not in 
question, so long as competence was not 
in question, it was not his business to 
quarrel with the dissident or the diver- 
gent views of the appointee, Dean Ache- 
son, to be the Secretary of State, even 
though he sharply disagreed with the 
viewpoint that Dean Acheson had ex- 
pressed. I think that is a sound basis 
on which to approach the question of 
confirmation of the nomination which is 
before the Senate tonight. 

For that reason, I think, by an over- 
whelming vote the Senate Judiciary 
Committee sent the nomination to the 
Senate, with its approval. 

That, then, is the whole question. 

The nominee is a young man, 52 years 
of age. He has a great record in the 
service of his country, in the Navy. He 
has a great record in the law, as a prac- 
titioner in the city of Philadelphia. He 
has a good record of service to his Gov- 
ernment, while serving as United States 
attorney for the eastern district of 
Pennsylvania. He has a good record in 
his services as an Assistant Attorney 
General, in the Legal Counsel’s Office. 

I think the nominee is eminently 
qualified by temperament and in every 
other respect to discharge the duties of 
the office to which he has been nomi- 
nated. 
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He has assured the committee that he 
intends to perform his duty as he sees it 
and as he understands it. 

I think he will be an excellent addi- 
tion to the complement of dedicated per- 
sons in the Government who serve good 
and worthy causes. 

Mr. President, I sincerely hope the 
nomination will be confirmed by the 
Senate by a vote overwhelmingly in the 
affirmative. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the junior Senator from Georgia 
Mr. TaLmMapGE] is unable to be present 
this evening. He asked that I request 
unanimous consent that a statement he 
has prepared on the pending nomination 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 
Iso request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
YARBOROUGH in the chair). Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR TALMADGE 


I speak in opposition to the confirmation 
of the nomination of W. Wilson White by 
the President to be an Assistant Attorney 
General and Chief of the new Civil Rights 
Division of the Department of Justice. 

It was originally contemplated that this 
nomination would not come to the Senate 
on the grounds that Mr. White, already an 
Assistant Attorney General, would “merely 
be transferring to another job.” 

I feel that it was wise that the White 
House had a change of heart and abandoned 
this maneuver to deprive the Senate of its 
constitutional power to approve or reject 
Presidential appointments. 

Be that as it may, I do not question Mr. 
White’s loyalty, patriotism, educational 
background, professional training, or expe- 
rience. 5 

So far as I know, he is qualified on all 
these counts. 

But, I do have one serious reservation, the 
existence of which does not permit me to 
support or to vote for his confirmation. 

I question his professional judgment as ap- 
plied to a key governmental post of ex- 
tremely sensitive responsibility. 

I do so because of his role as the legal 
handmaiden and chief behind-the-scenes ar- 
chitect of the invasion of a sovereign State 
in defiance and circumvention of the laws 
and Constitution of this Republic. 

Just as I would not give a gun to a child 
of tender years, I cannot vote to hand over 
such a dangerous instrumentality as the new 
civyil-rights arm of the Justice Department 
with so many potentialities for evil results, 
to one who has demonstrated a gross lack of 
professional judgment and restraint. 

This gross lack of professional judgment 
and restraint was demonstrated to the coun- 
try by Mr. White through his part in the 
Arkansas crisis. 

He is the lawyer’s lawyer who did the 
spade work and who advised Herbert Brown- 
ell, the then Attorney General, who, in turn, 
advised the President to utilize the full 
naked force of Federal troops against un- 
armed civilians of a sovereign State, for 
which action there was not one scintilla of 
legal or constitutional authority. 

I submit an excerpt from the hearing of 
February 4, 1958, on Mr. White’s nomination 
in which he admits authorship of the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation and Executive order in 
the Little Rock case, and two newspaper ar- 
ticles which appeared in the Washington 
Evening Star of February 5, 1958, and the 
Washington Post and Times Herald of Feb- 
ruary 26, 1958, stating Mr. White’s major role 
in formulating the Federal Government’s 
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action in that instance. 
are designated exhibit “A.” 

Yes, it was Mr. White who, as head of the 
Justice Department's Legal Counsel Division, 
advised the administration last fall that the 
President could order troops to Little Rock. 
- Was there any legal basis or justification 
for this advice? 

Was the Constitution flouted? 

Was the advice Mr. White gave Mr. 
Brownell and the President sound or was it 
contrived by a fertile and dedicated mind to 
veil an illegal and unconstitutional scheme 
to achieve a desired result? 

Was this a case where the so-called legal 
advice was predicated on the totalitarian 
concept that the end justifies the means? 

These questions, which the American peo- 
ple have asked themselves and their con- 
sciences since the intemperate and precipi- 
tate action by the President and his ad- 
visers, were answered in part with clarity, 
forthrightness, and courage recently. 

They were answered by an outstanding 
American, a noted and respected constitu- 
tional lawyer in the ranks of his profession, 
a successful practitioner—none other than 
Hon. Edgar Eisenhower, of Tacoma, Wash. 

Mr. Eisenhower was in my own State of 
Georgia attending a meeting of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association when he expressed in no 
uncertain terms his critical opinion of the 
advice given his brother on Little Rock. 

Both the major wire services, Associated 
Press and United Press, quoted Mr. Eisen- 
hower as declaring the President acted on 
“poor legal advice” when he sent Federal 
troops to Little Rock to enforce court-or- 
dered integration. 

He was quoted by AP as saying that this 
action could not be reconciled with previous 
declarations of the President that certain 
rights and responsibilities should be returned 
to the States. 

“It is a little hard to understand,” AP 
quoted him as saying. “The authority for 
enforcing a court decree rests with Federal 
marshals, not troops. 

“I'd never have sent troops in unless the 
local authorities requested it.” 

And, in a UP dispatch, the President's 
brother was quoted as emphasizing the ad- 
ministration had no right to intervene in a 
local situation unless the governor of the 
State concerned asks for such intervention.” 

Quoting him further: 

“I am a firm believer in the Constitution 
and nobody, not a Congressman, a Senator, 
or a Supreme Court Justice has the right to 
violate it, 

“If we don't like the Constitution, we 
should amend it according to the process 
described within it.” 

Those are wise and sagacious words. 

They uphold the Constitution—the true 
law of the land. 

It is unfortunate that the President fol- 
lowed the intemperate and precipitate advice 
of Messrs. Brownell and White rather than 
conferring with trusted and esteemed mem- 
bers of the bench and bar, of which Edgar 
Eisenhower is one. 

We know that Mr. White, in his post as 
legal counsel, drafted the orders, proclama- 
tions, and memorandums issued by the 
President when he ordered Federal troops 
into Little Rock, Ark., to enforce district 
court school integration orders. 

On what pretext then, you ask, did Mr. 
White set in motion Presidential orders 
which culminated in the armed invasion of 
a sovereign State by 1,200 of the Army’s 
toughest troops and 10,000 National Guard- 
men to manhandle a defenseless populace? 

By what pretext, you ask, has over $4 mil- 
lion in hard-earned tax money of the Ameri- 
can people been spent to conquer 1 high 
school in 1 community in 1 State of this 
Nation? 

Mr. White says that his advice to the Pres- 
ident was based upon an act of Congress 
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which, according to his testimony before the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, gives the Pres- 
ident the power to use troops to prevent ob- 
struction of the laws of the United States. 

Of course, any lawyer knows that a decree 
of a Federal district court is not law and it 
does not supersede acts of Congress or the 
Constitution. 

As the distinguished Senator and former 
eminent jurist from North Carolina [Mr. 
Ervin] has pointed out so ably: 

“If court decisions are laws, when a court 
makes a decision, it makes a law; when it 
reverses a decision, it repeals a law; when 
it modifies a decision, it modifies a law.” 

I agree with my friend from North Caro- 
lina that such a view, as that held by Mr. 
White, whose confirmation we are consider- 
ing, nullifies completely the constitutional 
concept of the Congress as the lawmaking 
body of this land. 

Mr. White’s advice in the case of Little 
Rock was based on what he would like the 
law to be rather than what the law actually 
18. 
The action taken as a result of this advice 
has raised some profound questions with 
grave implications for the future of consti- 
tutional government in this country. 

Indeed, to one who is willing to analyze 
the matter objectively and dispassionately— 
without seeking to exploit it for partisan 
political gains—there can be no other con- 
clusion but that the President was wholly 
without constitutional or statutory author- 
ity for his action and that he, Mr. Brownell 
and Mr. White willfully violated specific 
laws governing the use of Federal and Na- 
tional Guard troops, 

The Constitution and the laws of the land 
speak for themselves eloquently on these 
points. 

In the ensuing days and weeks after the 
invasion of Little Rock, I prepared a memo- 
randum brief analyzing the constitutional 
and legal aspects of the action of the Presi- 
dent of the United States in federalizing the 
Arkansas National Guard and in using Fed- 
eral troops to enforce a Federal district court 
decree ordering racial integration at Central 
High School in Little Rock, Ark. 

This brief seeks to answer questions about 
this action which the administration, Mr. 
Brownell, and Mr. White have, as yet, failed 
to answer. 

So that Americans everywhere, Mr. Presi- 
dent, may know the full import to them- 
selves and their children of the arrogant 
and high-handed usurpation of authority in 
this unauthorized use of Federal force and 
the malignant portent it holds for their fu- 
ture, I ask unanimous consent that this 
memorandum brief marked exhibit B“ be 
printed in the Recorp at this juncture of my 
remarks. 

Now, the question before this body is 
whether or not the chief mover in the Little 
Rock fiasco, W. Wilson White, should be con- 
firmed by this Senate for a post which holds 
potentialities and authority for other and 
more widespread abuses unmatched in our 
Nation’s whole catalog of experience. 

I remind you that this new Civil Rights 
Division is entirely unprecedented in its con- 
cept. It is authorized to investigate com- 
plaints of violations of voting rights of all 
kinds and to press civil action, including in- 
junctive proceedings, against violators. Such 
violations include, besides infringement of 
voting privileges, any deprivation of civil 
rights by persons acting under color of law.” 

The new Division will investigate all com- 
plaints of civil-rights violations and take 
what it seems to be appropriate action. It 
will confer with individuals and groups who 
call on the Department to discuss real or 
fancied violations of their civil rights and 
will likely become a haven for every dissatis- 
fied and defeated political clique in the land. 

It will also, upon the request of the newly 
formed Commission on Civil Rights, assist 
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that group in carrying out research and for- 
mulating recommendations, thus combining 
both executive and legislative functions. 

In short, this new Civil Rights Division in 
the Justice Department envisions the long 
arm of centralized, bureaucratic authority, 
answerable effectively to no one, reaching 
out into the everyday lives of your people 
and mine and regulating their thoughts and 
actions. 

Is not this authority, which, if it can be 
exercised at all, should be carried on by some- 
one of a temperate nature who would look 
to time and experience to heal wounds, rather 
than to one who in time of travail has dem- 
onstrated that he looks to the fixed bayonet 
and hobnail military boot as the exemplifica- 
tion of law and order? 

President Eisenhower was quoted in the 
Washington Post and Times Herald of Thurs- 
day, March 27, 1958, that reason, education, 
and tolerance of divergent viewpoints would 
do more to solve racial and civil-rights prob- 
lems than any new laws. 

It is impossible to reconcile these views, 
either with a defense of the use of force 
against our own people, or with the nomina- 
tion of Mr. White. 

I agree wholeheartedly with the President 
that now is the time for thoughtfulness and 
compassion among all men. 

Certainly, it is a time when unity is im- 
perative among our people to meet the ever- 
gaining challenge of world Communist revo- 
lution. 

If one can judge future conduct by past 
action, Mr. White’s confirmation will lead to 
upheaval, bickering, discord, and racial strife 
and a resultant weakening of the fabric of 
our Nation. 

Policies which are promulgated at the out- 
set of this new governmental instrumental- 
ity will shape its course for the years to 
come. 

Those who sponsored its creation, I am 
sure, want, and have every right to expect, 
it to do good and worthwhile things. Those 
of us who opposed its creation as vigorously 
as we knew how as a matter of constitu- 
tional principle hope that its potentialities 
for harm may be minimized in wise and ca- 
pable hands. 

I would not oppose the confirmation of 
any man lightiy. 

But in Mr. White’s case I am convinced 
that both friend and foe of the civil-rights 
legislation will be disappointed at his meat- 
cleaver approach to governing 173 million 
Americans and that the results would be 
disastrous. 

Undoubtedly, this gentleman already has 
an exalted idea of the position he hopes to 
fill. He looks upon it as a sort of straw- 
boss to ride herd on the legislatures of the 
48 States. A lead editorial in the Nashville 
(Tenn.) Banner recently, under the heading 
“Avast There, Legislatures—A Large Order, 
Mr. White,” expressed some of my fears. 
This editorial read, in part, as follows: 

“W. Wilson White—head of the new Civil 
Rights Division of the Justice Department— 
says he's going to keep a close watch on 
legisiatures of the several States, because 
(otherwise?) they might enact some laws at 
cross-purposes with his concept of his new 
job. 

That's a pretty big order, downright am- 
bitious for an agency chap not yet quite dry 
behind his official ears, who hasn’t up to 
now been confirmed by the Senate, and 
whose agency itself it still without an 
appropriation. 

“Maybe while Mr. White is watching these 
State legislatures so closely they will also 
be watching Mr. White. In fact, Congress 
may very well be watching Mr. White al- 
ready—and listening as he enunciates so 
glibly the concept of his duties. 

“What does he propose to do about it, in 
his own capacity, if some of the States enact 
laws at variance with his opinion? 
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“Should that happen, and should these 
actually transgress the Constitution—far 
from a ni inference—the invalidation 
still wouldn’t be up to Mr. White. Unpre- 
dictable as the Supreme Court is, it yet 
is true that only it can invalidate, and not 
Mr. White or anyone else in the Justice 
Department. 

“If Mr. White imagined he was hired to 
be another Herbert Brownell, Jr., he must 
have been misreading the signs. 

“The Civil Rights Commission created 
under the Federal Act of 1957 has not gone 
overboard in such a fashion. None of its 
members has limbered up the old arm to 
throw a haymaker at the States, or suggested 
exceeding their authority. 

“Mr. White seems to be getting his offi- 
cial feet all tangled up in the web spun 
of doubletalk and Federal supremacy, and if 
he isn’t awfully careful may fall flat on his 
unconfirmed face.” 

It is the conviction and professional judg- 
ment of W. Wilson White that the Federal 
courts make the laws and that Congress has 
abdicated its constitutional responsibility in 
this regard. 

It is the conviction and professional judg- 
ment of W. Wilson White that it is the duty 
of the American foot-soldier to effectuate 
this judge-made law. 

It is the conviction and professional judg- 
ment of W. Wilson White, the Constitution 
and laws of this Nation to the contrary not- 
withstanding, that might makes right. 

My own resolve is to stand firmly in de- 
fense of the Constitution as it is written and 
to oppose with all the vigor I possess any 
and all efforts to change, compromise, or 
circumvent it—regardless of the sacro- 
sanctity of the sources from which such 
efforts may emanate. 

Under our system of constitutional, re- 
publican government, it is the law which 
rules until it is changed by the prescribed 
constitutional procedure. 

Those whose honest beliefs may favor 
forced integration in the schools of the 
South have lost just as much from Mr. 
White's dangerous and far-reaching dogma 
of law by force as those of us whose honest 
beliefs oppose such a course. 

That is true because the preservation of 
liberty through a reasonable and authorita- 
tive interpretation of the Constitution and 
the laws enacted under it transcends all 
other conisderations of personal likes or 
dislikes or, if you please, the political ex- 
pediences of the moment. 

If the President of the United States, 
acting on the advice of his former Attorney 
General, Mr. Brownell, and his chief legal 
counsel, W. Wilson White, can ignore the 
Constitution and thereby override the au- 
thority, as well as the recently-expressed 
wishes of Congress and thwart recklessly 
the processes of the law of the land, then 
we no longer have a constitutional, repub- 
lican government—but an absolute execu- 
tive dictatorship, limited in its abuses by 
only a handful of men. 

If the Chief Executive of this Nation and 
his Attorneys General can compel compli- 
ance with their notion of what the law 
ought to be behind the naked steel of the 
bayonets of armed paratroopers descended 
on a helpless and prostrate populace, then 
the need for this Congress will have ceased 
to exist and the Constitution will have been 
rendered meaningless. 

And mind you, those who applaud a dis- 
tortion of the law in this instance had best 
reflect upon the cold, hard fact that if an 
Assistant Attorney General can twist and 
pervert the law today to accomplish a re- 
sult of which they approve—he or his suc- 
cessors likewise tomorrow can use the same 
precedent to accomplish a result of which 
they wholeheartedly disapprove. 

As for me, I cannot, in good conscience, 
vote to confirm W. Wilson White, when, as 
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a matter of common knowledge it is known 
that he was the behind-the-scenes manipu- 
lator of one of the greatest legal abortions of 
all time that set in motion a series of events 
that form a dark and shameful blot on the 
pages of our history. 

Should time record that constitutional 
government in the United States died at 
the hands of a few overly ambitious, political- 
ly minded opportunists, then I wish those 
same annals to bear testimony that this 
humble Senator from the great and sovereign 
State of Georgia spoke out in these hallowed 
halls in defense of our ideals, heritage, and 
institutions and, in unmistakable language, 
warned of the deadly peril to the future ex- 
istence of our beloved Republic and our 
cherished form of government entrusted long 
to men who flout the Constitution, ignore 
the law, and rely on force to further their 
governmental nostrums and ideas. 


EXHIBIT A 


[From p. 5, vol. 1, hearings held before Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, nomination of 
W. Wilson to be an Assistant Attorney 
General, February 4, 1958] 


Senator Ervin. I would like to ask Mr. 
White a few questions. 

My statement on Mr. White was provoked 
by certain newspaper items. For example, 
the New York Times for November 26, 1957, 
said this: “Mr. White had been active in the 
civil-rights field in the legal counsel’s office. 
He worked on Federal court cases at Little 
Rock, Ark., where Federal troops were brought 
in to enforce school integration.” 

And then this newspaper clipping from a 
newspaper for December 2, 1957—says, 
“White is reported to have done much for 
the work backgrounding Eisenhower's action 
in the integration troubles in Little Rock, 
Ark., these culminating in the sending of 
Federal troops to enforce a court order re- 
quiring integration of Negroes and whites 
at the city Central High School.” 

And then an item from the New York 
Times for November 22, 1957: “Mr. White 
in his office of legal counsel actually played 
a major role in the Federal action on Little 
Rock. The particular job of the office is to 
draft statutes and local memoranda, and 
this unit is believed to have drafted the 
various proclamations and orders issued by 
President Eisenhower in the Little Rock 
matter.” 

Now, Mr. White, I would like to ask you 
if those newspaper items are substantially 
correct. 

Mr. WITTE. I think I could best answer 
that, Senator, by telling you just what my 
function was as head of the office of legal 
counsel in connection with Little Rock. 

The Assistant Attorney General in that 
position of the Department of Justice is the 
direct (sic) to the Attorney General, he is 
really the Attorney General’s lawyer, and 
with his office conducts research under the 
direction of the Attorney General. My 
office, in accordance with those responsibili- 
ties, did a substantial amount of the legal 
research in connection with the Little Rock 
incident. 

It also did draft the President's proclama- 
tion and his Executive order. That is one 
of the longtime functions of the office of 
legal counsel. The office did not draft any 
of the military orders; that, of course, is 
done in the Defense Department. 


From the Evening Star of February 5, 
1958] 


“WHITE AND ERVIN SPLIT ON COURT RULING AS 
LAW 
“(By Howard L. Dutkin) 

“W. Wilson White, recently named head 
of the Justice Department's Civil Rights 
Division, and Senator Ervin, Democrat of 
Texas, disagreed yesterday on whether a 
court decision is a law of the United States. 
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“Mr. White said it is. Senator Ervin 
held that the only laws are those in the 
Constitution and those enacted by Congress. 

“The legal issue, which revolved around 
the President’s right to use troops during 
the Little Rock school integration disor- 
ders, arose during a confirmation hearing on 
Mr. White’s appointment. 

“The proceedings before the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee were continued until next 
week at the request of Senator OLIN D. 
Jounston, of South Carolina. The Sena- 
tor said he had been ill and wanted more 
time to question Mr. White. 


“Impressed by frankness 


“At the conclusion of yesterday's session, 
Senator Ervin told reporters he has not de- 
cided whether to vote for confirmation, But 
he said he was impressed by Mr. White's 
frankness. 

“At one point, Senator Ervin declared he 
believed the President was ‘wholly without 
authority’ to use the troops. ‘I can’t under- 
stand,’ the Senator said, ‘why the President 
ordered 1,200 of the toughest fighting men in 
the Army and 10,000 guardsmen to handle 
a bunch of unarmed citizens.’ He asked if 
Mr. White did not agree the move was unfor- 
tunate. 

think it was most unfortunate when 
a situation arises which compels action in 
such a manner’ the latter replied. 


“Headed legal counsel office 


“During the Little Rock crisis, Mr. White 
was head of the Justice Department’s Office 
of Legal Counsel. As such he and his prin- 
cipal assistant, Joseph M. F. Ryan, Jr., did 
much of the legal work connected with the 
decision to use troops. 

“Pressed by Senator Ervin to cite author- 
ity giving the President power to send the 
troops, Mr. White referred the Senator to 
a Government brief. The brief was filed in 
Little Rock in connection with a lawsuit 
which seeks to have the President's action 
declared unconstitutional. 

“In the brief is cited an act of Congress 
which empowers the President to use troops 
if he considers such a move necessary to 
prevent obstruction of laws of the United 
States. 

“Senator Ervin asserted that a decree of 
a court calling for school integration is not 
a law. 

“Mr. White replied that the term ‘laws of 
the United States’ means, beside Congres- 
sional statutes, ‘the Constitution and de- 
crees of courts upholding the Constitution.’ 

“At one point Senator Ervin declared: ‘If 
court decisions are laws, when a court makes 
a decision, it makes a law, when it reverses 
a decision, it repeals a law, when it modifies 
a decision, it modifies a law.’ 

“The gist of his remarks were that such a 
view nullifies the concept of the Congress as 
the lawmaking body. 

“Dirksen cites alternative 


“Senator Dirksen, Republican of Illinois, 
observed that if Congress opposes an inter- 
pretation placed on a law by the Supreme 
Court, it has legislative power to achieve its 
aims 


Mr. White agreed that a statute confers 
power on the United States marshal to en- 
force court orders but that no effort was 
made in Little Rock to call on the marshal. 

The difficulty was in the extreme fast 
Movement that occurred,’ he said. ‘No mar- 
shal was sent out to break up that crowd of 
1,000 people.“ 

From Washington Post and Times Herald 
of February 26, 1958] 
“JUSTICE NOMINEE WHITE IS GIVEN GRILLING 
AGAIN ON LITTLE ROCK 
“(By Richard L. Lyons) 

“W. Wilson White, nominated to head the 

Justice Department’s new Civil Rights Divi- 
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sion, underwent a second grilling before the 
Senate Judiciary Committee yesterday on use 
of the Army at Little Rock. 

“The committee, headed by Senator JAMES 
O. Easttanp (Democrat, of Mississippi), 
agreed to hold a third hearing to permit 
questioning by Senator JOHN L. MCCLELLAN 
(Democrat, of Arkansas), and Senator 
THoMAS C. HENNINGS, Jr. (Democrat, of Mis- 
souri). Both had to attend other committee 
sessions yesterday. 

It was White, a Philadelphia lawyer, who 
as head of the Justice Department’s Legal 
Counsel Division advised the administration 
last fall that the President could send Fed- 
eral troops to Little Rock to put down the 
mob around the integrated Central High 
School. 

“Peppered with questions 


“White was peppered with critical ques- 
tions yesterday from Southerners and from 
one Northern Republican, Senator WILLIAM 
Lancer (Republican, of North Dakota). 
LANGER didn’t see what business the Presi- 
dent had sticking his nose in and thought 
General Eisenhower took very poor advice 
when he rejected Gov. Orval E. Faubus’ as- 
surance that there would be no obstruction 
of court orders by me. 

“White stood firm on his position that the 
Little Rock action was justified and would be 
again in a situation ‘where resistance to a 
Federal court order is of such magnitude that 
the forces of the State are powerless or not 
being used and the forces of justice break 
down.’ 

“Senator Sam J. Ervin (Democrat, of North 
Carolina) called the Little Rock operation 
an occupation. White disagreed. 

It's a military occupation and you know 
It.“ said EASTLAND. The troops were put 
there to force racial integration of the 
school.’ 

“Troops still patrol 


No, said White. They are there to see 
that no mob interferes with the processes 
of justice.’ 

“White said he didn’t know when the last 
troops would be removed from Little Rock. 
About 400 federalized National Guard men 
are still patrolling the school area. 

“Said Senator OLIN D. JOHNSTON (Demo- 
crat of South Carolina): If we let this go 
by, the President can take over everything 
in a State.’ He wondered if the administra- 
tion would send troops to enforce integra- 
tion in every school in South Carolina. 

Af there were no race issue involved, I 
would take the same position,’ said JoHN- 
ston. I'm trying to protect people and 
States rights’.” 


EXHIBIT B 


MEMORANDUM BRIEF BY HON. HERMAN E. TAL~ 
MADGE, UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF GEORGIA 


(Analyzing the constitutional and legal as- 
pects of the action of the President of the 
United States in federalizing the Arkansas 
National Guard and in using Federal troops 
to enforce a Federal District Court decree or- 
dering integration at Central High School in 
Little Rock, Ark.) 

The American people—out of their in- 
herent respect for law and their firm belief 
in obeying the law whether they agree with 
it or not—are asking: 

What provision of the Constitution con- 
tains the authority claimed by the President 
to use Federal troops to enforce Federal 
Court orders? 

What language in the statutes enacted by 
Congress and cited by the President in sup- 
port of his action authorizes the use of Fed- 
eral troops to enforce Federal court orders? 

What provision of the Constitution or 
statute enacted by Congress empowers the 
President to assume and, with the use of 
Federal troops, execute the duties of a United 
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States marshal in the event of his failure or 
inability to do so? 

What provision of the Constitution or 
statute enacted by Congress defines Federal 
court decisions and decrees as laws of the 
land and authorizes their enforcement as 
such? 

What provision of the Constitution or 
statute enacted by Congress authorizes a 
Federal intervention in the administration 
of the public school system of the various 
States? 

What provision of the Constitution or 
statute enacted by Congress exempts the 
President from the legal prohibitions im- 
posed by Congress against the use of Fed- 
eral troops as a posse comitatus or the fed- 
eralization of a State’s national guard with- 
out the consent of its governor? 


These are searching, but nonetheless fair, 


questions—questions to which the American 
people are entitled straightforward, truth- 
ful and unbiased answers. 

To view the ramifications of the Presi- 
dent’s action in their proper perspective, one 
must divorce himself from personal opin- 
ion. Whether one believes that segregation 
or integration is the proper course of human 
relations is not a germane consideration. 
Since no right-thinking person condones 
violence or disorder in any of its forms, that, 
too, is not a valid factor. 

The only question which rightly can con- 
cern the seeker of truth is: What is the law 
of the land and has it been obeyed? 

Let us let the Constitution and the laws 
of the land speak for themselves on these 
points. 

Section 2 of article II of the Constitution 
declares the President to be “Commander in 
Chief of the Army and Navy of the United 
States, and of the militia of the several States 
when called into the actual service of the 
United States.” Section 3 of the same article 
directs that the President “shall take care 
that the laws be faithfully executed.” 

These are not, however, grants of absolute 
power to be exercised within the discretion 
of the Chief Executive. Neither does it fol- 
low that the President, by virtue of his posi- 
tion as Commander in Chief, can make arbi- 
trary use of the Armed Forces of the Nation 
in the discharge of his obligation to see that 
the laws are faithfully executed. 

To be constitutionally implemented, these 
provisions must be considered separately and 
interpreted in relation to those other sec- 
tions of the Constitution setting forth pro- 
cedures and definitions. 

The Presidential military power is con- 
siderably circumscribed by section 8 of article 
I of the Constitution which vests solely in 
Congress the authority “to declare war * * *; 
to raise and support armies * * *; to provide 
and maintain a navy * * *; to make rules 
for the Government and regulation of the 
land and naval forces * * *; to provide for 
calling forth the militia to execute the laws 
of the Union, suppress insurrections and 
repel invasions * * *; (and) to make all 
laws which shall be necessary and proper for 
carrying into execution the foregoing powers, 
and all other powers vested by this Constitu- 
tion in the Government of the United States, 
or in any department or officer thereof.” 

Both the Presidential and Congressional 
military power is even further restricted by 
section 4 of article IV which states: 

“The United States shall guarantee to 
every State in this Union a republican form 
of government and shall protect each of them 
against invasion and, on application of the 
legislature, or of the executive (when the 
legislature cannot be convened) against do- 
mestic violence.” 

The Supreme Court itself has held—in the 
Steel Seizure Case (343 U. S. 579, 585)—that 
the President’s power “must stem either 
from an act of Congress or from the Constitu- 
tion itself.“ Therefore, if the President does 
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have the authority he has claimed, it must 
rest either in the constitutional provisions 
just quoted or in implementing enactments 
of Congress made under their terms. 

It is obvious that the President could not 
have acted under section 4 of article IV. 
The State of Arkansas was not by any stretch 
of the imagination threatened with inva- 
sion. And no application for assistance in 
the suppression of domestic violence was 
made by either the Arkansas ture or 
the Governor of Arkansas acting in its ab- 
sence, 

Thus arises the question of what statutes 
has Congress—in the exercise of its power 
“to provide for calling forth the militia to 
execute the laws of the Union, suppress in- 
surrection and repel invasions”—enacted to 
implement the authority of the President as 
Commander in Chief of the Armed Forces 
and as executor of the laws of the Nation? 
The President, in his Executive order of 
last September 24 authorizing the use of 
Federal Armed Forces in Little Rock, cited 
sections 332, 333, and 334 of title 10 of the 
United States Code. 

These sections read as follows: 

“Sec, 332. Use of militia and Armed Forces 
to enforce Federal authority: Whenever the 
President considers that unlawful obstruc- 
tions, combinations, or assemblages, or rebel- 
lion against the authority of the United 
States, make it impracticable to enforce the 
laws of the United States in any State or 
Territory by the ordinary course of judicial 
proceedings, he may call into Federal service 
such of the militia of any State, and use such 
of the Armed Forces, as he considers neces- 
sary to enforce those laws or to suppress the 
rebellion. 

“Sec. 333. Interference with State and 
Federal law: The President, by using the 
militia or the Armed Forces, or both, or by 
any other means, shall take such measures 
as he considers necessary to suppress, in a 
State, any insurrection, domestic violence, 
unlawful combinations, or conspiracy, if it— 

“(1) So hinders the execution of the laws 
of that State, and of the United States with- 
in the State, that any part or class of its 
people is deprived of a right, privilege, im- 
munity or protection named in the Consti- 
tution and secured by law, and the consti- 
tuted authorities of that State are unable, 
fail, or refuse to protect that right, privilege, 
or immunity, or to give that protection; or 

2) Opposes or obstructs the execution of 
the laws of the United States or impedes the 
course of justice under those laws. 

“In any situation covered by clause (1), 
the State shall be considered to have denied 
the equal protection of the laws secured by 
the Constitution. 

“Sec, 334. Proclamation to disperse: 
Whenever the President considers it neces- 
sary to use the militia or the Armed Forces 
under this chapter, he shall, by proclamation, 
immediately order the insurgents to disperse 
and retire peaceably to their abodes within 
a limited time.” 

You will note that the application of these 
code sections are specifically limited to the 
laws of the United States, rights and im- 
munities named in the Constitution and se- 
cured by law, and the course of justice un- 
der those laws. 

Which raises the further question, of what 
laws did the President have in mind en- 
forcing when he federalized the Arkansas 
National Guard and ordered units of the 
Regular Army's 101st Airborne Division to 
Little Rock? 

Neither the President’s proclamation nor 
his Executive order give any clue as to the 
identity of these laws and the text of the 
President's address to the Nation in which he 
sought to explain his action likewise is vague 
and illusive on this point. 

It is significant to note that the Presi- 
dent in his speech used the terms “Fed- 
eral law” and “orders of the Federal court” 
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interchangeably, indicating that he consid- 
ers them to be synonymous, Also at one 
point he stated flatly that he had sent troops 
into Arkansas solely for the purpose of pre- 
venting interference with the orders of the 
court.” 

Therefore, it would appear that the key 
to the validity of his action would lie in the 
definition of what constitute the laws of 
the United States—or as they are variously 
termed, the laws of the Union or the supreme 
law of the land. 7 

The Constitution is quite explicit on this 
point. 

Section 2 of article VI expressly provides 
that only this Constitution and the laws of 
the United States which shall be made in 
pursuance thereof and all treaties made, or 
which shall be made, under the authority of 
the United States, shall be the supreme law 
of the land, and the judges in every State 
shall be bound thereby.” By its very lan- 
guage, that section excludes court decisions 
and Executive orders from the category of 
the supreme law of the land. 

Furthermore, the Constitution makes it 
crystal clear in its first line that only Con- 
gress can make the laws of the United 
States. It states in section 1 of article 1 
that “all legislative powers herein granted 
shall be vested in a Congress of the United 
States.” 

This fundamental facet of our republican 
form of government is nailed down even 
tighter in section 8 of article I (previously 
referred to) in the language: 

“The Congress shall have power * * * to 
make all laws which shall be necessary and 
proper for carrying into execution the fore- 
going powers and all other powers vested by 
this Constitution in the Government of the 
United States, or in any department or officer 
thereof.” 

The first amendment to the Constitution 
further reaffirms Congress’ exclusive law- 
making power in shielding our most precious 
freedoms with the safeguard that Congress 
shall make no law respecting their exercise. 

No court on any level of jurisdiction in 
this country has ever held that a decision or 
decree of a Federal court becomes one of the 
laws of the United States. To the contrary 
the Supreme Court has ruled on more than 
one occasion that the making of laws is the 
sole prerogative of Congress—those decisions 
including the Steel Seizure case mentioned 
earlier as well as the famed Marbury v. Madi- 
son. 

One of the basic tenets of American juris- 
prudence is that court decisions—including 
those of the Supreme Court of the United 
States—are never anything more than the 
law of the case and are binding only upon 
the parties to the case. As Charles Warren 
stated it on page 748 of volume I of his 
history of the Supreme Court: 

“However the court may interpret the pro- 
visions of the Constitution, it is still the Con- 
stitution which is the law and not the deci- 
sion of the Court.” 

As a matter of fact, section 2 of article III 
of the Constitution itself provides that the 
judicial power of a Federal court may not 
extend to any case except one arising under 
“this Constitution, the laws of the United 
States, and treaties made, or which shall be 
made, under their authority.” 

Thus did our Founding Fathers repeat 
their definition of the “supreme law of the 
land” to make doubly sure that the judiciary 
would have no excuse to mistake the limits 
of its authority. 

These limitations, particularly as they ap- 
ply to the executive branch, were recognized 
by Supreme Court Justices Brandeis and 
Holmes in their dissents to Myers v. United 
States (272 U.S. 52, 247). 

Their words bear repeating and remember- 
ing. 
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Wrote Mr. Justice Brandeis: 

“The end to which the President's efforts 
are to be directed is * * * the faithful 
execution of the laws consistent with the 
provisions made therefore by Congress.” 

Wrote Mr. Justice Holmes: 

“The duty of the President to see that the 
laws be executed is a duty that does not go 
beyond the laws or require him to achieve 
more than Congress sees fit to leave within 
his power.” 

The law and facts will not support the 
President's contention that Federal court 
orders and Federal laws are synonymous and 
that court orders can be enforced in the same 
manner as laws. 

Since court decrees under the Constitution 
are not “laws of the United States,” the Presi- 
dent was in error in basing his effort to 
enforce the integration order of the Federal 
district court in Little Rock with Federal 
troops on the provisions of code sections 
332, 333, and 334 of title 10. The language 
of those sections plainly limits their proce- 
dures to the enforcement of “laws.” Both 
sections 332 and 333 clearly differentiate be- 
tween “laws of the United States” and judi- 
cial decrees to enforce them. 

To be justified at all, the President's action 
under these sections would have to be based 
on the novel and strained construction that 
the term “laws of the United States” as used 
in title 10 includes the 14th amendment to 
the Constitution as interpreted by the Su- 
preme Court and implemented by the Fed- 
eral district court in Little Rock. Such a 
position would be most difficult to support in 
the light of the fact that the 14th amend- 
ment provides that “Congress shall have 
power to enforce by appropriate legislation 
the provisions of this article’—a grant of 
power which Congress has not seen fit to 
exercise since 1870 and has never seen fit to 
exercise with regard to the administration of 
public schools by the individual States. 

Even assuming for the sake of argument 
that the May 17, 1954, decision of the Su- 
preme Court regarding segregation in public 
schools has the effect of law—which, under 
the Constitution, it does not—it is a con- 
tortion in semantics to maintain that the 
decree of the Federal district court in Little 
Rock implementing it also would have the 
effect of national law. 

It is obvious even to the lay mind that a 
district court decree could not under any 
construction be held to be a “law of the 
United States.” At most it could be nothing 
more than the “law of the district.” In 
actuality, it does not even constitute legal 
precedent; because, under the rules of prac- 
tice in the Federal judiciary, one district 
judge's decision is not considered binding 
on other district Judges who may disagree 
with it. 

The falseness of those premises which 
would attribute to the Little Rock decree 
the force of law was aptly summarized by 
one of the Nation's foremost constitutional 
lawyers—Hon. Alfred J. Schweppe, of Seattle, 
Wash.—in an article which he wrote for U. S. 
News & World Report (November 1, 1957). 
He concluded: 

“But such . view means that the 14th 
amendment, as construed in 1954 by the 
Supreme Court, is implemented by a United 
States district court decree rather than by 
an act of Congress. This view conflicts, (1) 
with the concept that ‘laws of the United 
States’ as used in the Constitution and as 
construed by the Supreme Court means 
‘acts of Congress’; (2) with the history of 
sections 332 and 333 which by fair construc- 
tion relates o: ly to the enforceme1., of acts 
of Congress and not to a constitutional pro- 
vision unimplemented by an act of Congress; 
and (3) with the manifest intent of Con- 
gress in the Civil Rights Act of September 9, 
1957, in specifically repealing section 1993 
of title 42 United States Code (sec. 13 of the 
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Civil Rights Act of May 31, 1870) which did 
authorize the use of troops to enforce court 
decrees pertaining to civil rights.” 

It is quite true that until the time the 
President placed his signature of approval on 
the Civil Rights Act enacted by the Ist ses- 
sion of this 85th Congress, there existed 
statutory authority for the use of Federal 
Armed Forces in the enforcement of judicial 
decrees relating to civil rights. That stat- 
ute was the only one ever enacted by Con- 
gress permitting enforcement of court or- 
ders through the military powers of the 
President. 

But, as the record of the United States 
Senate will show, that body on July 22, 1957, 
voted unanimously to repeal the law under 
which the President legally could have done 
what he did without authority of law in 
Little Rock, Ark. 

Section 1993 of title 42 of the United 
States Code was repealed by the ist sės- 
sion of the 85th Congress. 

Entitled “Aid of Military and Naval 
Forces,” it provided: 

“It shall be lawful for the President of 
the United States, cr such person as he may 
empower for that purpose, to employ such 
part of the land or naval forces of the 
United States, or of the militia, as may be 
necessary to aid in the execution of judicial 
processes issued under sections 1981-1983 or 
1985-1992 of this title, or as shall ve reces- 
sary to prevent the violation and enforce 
the due execution of the provisions of sec- 
tions 1981-1983 and 1985-1994 of this title.” 

The code sections to which reference was 
made in the provision just quoted consti- 
tute all of the civil-rights statutes enacted 
by Congress prior to the one passed last 
session. ‘ 

It, therefore, is inescapable that the Ist 
session of the 85th Congress intended to take 
away from the President of the United States 
any authority to use armed force in the 
implementation of Federal court orders relat- 
ing to the civil rights of individuals. 

It likewise is inescapable that it was the 
purpose of the Ist session of the 85th Con- 
gress in so acting to prevent the development 
of just such an incident as that which trans- 
pired when the President ordered Federal 
troops to occupy a public school—an institu- 
tion which always has been recognized as the 
sole creature of a sovereign State—to force a 
new social order upon an unwilling populace. 

But irrespective of the intent of Congress 
as expressed in its repeal of section 1993 the 
President and his Attorney General, Mr. 
Brownell, deliberately disregarded the law 
and blatantly called out Federal troops cit- 
ing as their authority other provisions of the 
Federal code relating to the obstruction of 
justice. These provisions, so cited, were 
wholly inapplicable to the situation which 
prevailed in Little Rock. 

Even the contention that the President in- 
voked section 333 because the people of Little 
Rock impeded the course of justice under 
the laws of the United States cannot be sup- 
ported by either the law or the facts of the 
situation. 

Here is why: 

The United States Code, in sections 1501 to 
1507 of title 18, spells out in detail those acts 
which amount to obstruction or impediment 
to the administration of justice. These are 
listed as assault on a process server; re- 
sistance to an extradition agent of the United 
States; influencing or injuring an officer of 
the court, a juror or a witness in a pending 
proceeding; theft or alteration of court rec- 
ords; or picketing a court with the intent of 
influencing a judge, juror, witness or other 
officer in the discharge of his duty. 

No evidence has been submitted to show 
that any person in Little Rock was engaged 
in any one of those acts which Congress it- 
self has defined as constituting obstructions 
to justice. 

The argument that the citizens of Little 
Rock were obstructing the execution of the 
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laws of the United States by interfering with 
the carrying out of a Federal district court 
school integration order falls of its own 
weight, 

That is true because a court decision is not 
a law and cannot be enforced as such. 

In that connection, it would be well here 
to consider how court orders are enforced 
under the laws of the United States. 

Congress, in the exercise of its power un- 
der the necessary and proper” clause of sec- 
tion 8 of article I of the Constitution, has 
enacted section 547 of title 28 of the United 
States Code which provides that the United 
States marshal “shall execute all lawful 
writs, processes, and orders issued under the 
authority of the United States and command 
all necessary assistance to execute his duties.” 

Annotations to this section 547 cite three 
opinions of the Attorney General of the 
United States attesting to the marshal's right 
to summon a posse comitatus to assist him 
in carrying out his duties: A posse comitatus 
is defined as a group of civilian citizens called 
upon by civil authorities to assist in main- 
taining peace and order. 

Nowhere in the news accounts of events 
at Little Rock can be found any mention 
of any effort by the United States marshal 
to enforce the decree of the Federal district 
court there either by himself or by deputiz- 
ing a posse comitatus. 

Neither is one able to find any statute 
which empowers the President of the United 
States to assume and, with the assistance of 
Federal troops, execute the duties of a United 
States marshal when he either is unable or 
unwilling to do so. Barring such statutory 
authority, the President must be considered 
to be acting illegally or usurping powers not 
properly delegated to him. 

In a brief, elaborating on his article in 
U. S. News & World Report, Mr. Schweppe— 
who is a former dean of the University of 
Washington Law School—summarized the is- 
sue in these words: 

“The issue, of course, is only one of legal 
power. The President, like everyone else, is 
‘under the law.’ The issue has nothing to 
do with segregation or desegregation, but 
only with the lawful manner of enforcing 
Federal court decrees. The President him- 
self has said, upon the latest advice of his 
aides, that Federal troops are in Little Rock 
‘not to enforce or advance any governmental 
policy respecting integration, desegregation, 
or segregation’ but to enforce a United States 
district court decree. This power, in my 
judgment, he does not possess and should 
not exercise. The legality of the use of Fed- 
eral troops particularly in any domestic sit- 
uation should always receive the sharpest 
scrutiny by every citizen. It might happen 
not only in Arkansas. 

“To recapitulate, the problem is simple: 
Who has the power to enforce Federal court 
decrees rendered under the judiciary article 
(III) of the Constitution? Congress has the 
sole power under article I, section 8, to legis- 
late how court decrees under article III shall 
be enforced. Congress has vested that power 
exclusively in the United States marshal. 
The President who has the duty under ar- 
ticle II to ‘take care that the laws shall be 
faithfully executed’ has no power to enforce 
Federal court decrees unless Congress should 
invest him with such power. The only stat- 
ute that ever gave the President the power 
to employ the land and naval forces or mili- 
tia ‘to aid the execution of judicial proc- 
ess,’ namely, section 1989 of the Revised 
Statutes of 1873 (sec. 1993 of title 42, U. S. 
Code, pertaining to civil rights) was expressly 
repealed in the Civil Rights Act of 1957, 
which President Eisenhower himself signed 
on September 9 * * * Congress in 1957, 
when the matter became a direct issue, 
clearly intended that the President should 
have no power in respect of Federal court 
decrees in civil rights cases. Hence, under 
present Congressional legislation only the 
United States marshal has power to enforce 
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court decrees rendered under article III of 
the Constitution.” 

Not only does there not exist any consti- 
tutional or statutory authority for a Presi- 
dent to enforce Federal court orders with 
troops but also there are at least three 
statutes specifically prohibiting such a course 
of action as that taken by the Chief Execu- 
tive in Arkansas. 

The code sections which the President cited 
in his Executive order, if unrelated to section 
331 of title 10 immediately preceding them 
on the statute books, are unconstitutional 
on their face. Without being invoked in 
accordance with section 331, sections 332, 333, 
and 334 are violative of section 4 of article IV 
of the Constitution which requires applica- 
tion by the legislature or executive of a State 
before Federal troops can be sent inside its 
boundaries to quell domestic violence. 

It is code section 331 of title 10 which 
brings forward into the Federal code the pro- 
visions of section 4 of article IV. It does so in 
these words: 

“Sec. 331. Federal aid for State govern- 
ments: Whenever there is an insurrection 
in any State against its government, the 
President may, upon the request of its legis- 
lature or of its governor if the legislature 
cannot be convened, call into Federal service 
such of the militia of the other States, in the 
number requested by that State, and use such 
of the Armed Forces, as he considers neces- 
sary to suppress the insurrection.” 

It should be emphasized again that no 
such request was made on the part of the 
legislature, the Governor, or ahy other re- 
sponsible authority within the State of 
Arkansas. 

The Supreme Court has been most explicit 
in its rulings on the point that application 
for assistance must be made by the authori- 
ties of the State concerned in such instances. 

In United States v. Cruikshank (92 U. S. 
542, 23 L. Ed. 529), the High Tribunal de- 
clared that it could not be claimed that the 
United States have the power or are required 
to do mere police duty in the States.” And 
in the case of Luther G. Borden (7 How. 
1, 42, 45, 12 L. Ed. 581, 599-601), it held that 
the power of the President with respect to 
using Federal troops inside a State “cannot 
be exercised * * * except upon the applica- 
tion of the legislature or executive of the 
State.” 

In the latter case, the Court went on to 
point out and emphasize that the 
State itself must determine what degree of 
force the crisis demands.” 

Even in cases where the President is within 
his authority to call forth the militia to en- 
force the “laws of the United States,“ the 
law expressly provides that orders federaliz- 
ing National Guard units “shall be issued 
through the governors of the States.” 

This is made plain in section 3500 of title 
10 of the United States Code, from which I 
quote: 

“Sec. 3500. Army, National Guard in Fed- 
eral service; call: Whenever * * * 

“(1) the United States, or any of the Ter- 
ritories, Commonwealths, or possessions, is 
invaded or is in danger of invasion by a for- 
eign nation; 

“(2) there is a rebellion or danger of a re- 
bellion against the authority of the Govern- 
ment of the United States; or 

“(3) the President is unable with the reg- 
ular forces to execute the laws of the United 
States; 

“the President may call into Federal serv- 
ice members and units of the Army National 
Guard of any State in such numbers as he 
considers necessary to repel the invasion, 
suppress the rebellion, or execute those laws. 
Orders for these purposes shall be issued 
through the governors of the States.” 

None of the three conditions set forth in 
this section was met in the Litlte Rock case. 

There was no danger of invasion. There 
was no rebellion or danger of rebellion. 
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There is no pretense that the President was 
unable to execute the laws of the United 
States “with the regular forces” of the 
Nation. 

And even those factors to the contrary 
notwithstanding, the orders bringing the 
National Guard of Arkansas into Federal 
service were not issued through the Gov- 
ernor of that State as is required by code 
section 3500 above stated. 

The President not only violated the pro- 
visions of that statute by his failure or re- 
fusal to act through the Governor of the 
State but he also violated another act of 
Congress which forbids the use of the Armed 
Forces as a posse comitatus. 

This law is found in the United States 
Code as section 1385 of title 18 and it reads 
as follows: 

“Sec. 1885. Use of Army and Air Force 
as posse comitatus: Whoever, except in 
cases and under circumstances expressly 
authorized by the Constitution or act of 
Congress, willfully uses any part of the Army 
or the Air Force as a posse comitatus or 
otherwise to execute the laws shall be fined 
not more than $10,000 or imprisoned not 
more than 2 years, or both.” 

This law dates back to 1878 but it was 
recodified by the 84th Congress in 1956 when 
it brought this provision up to date by elim- 
inating surplus language and adding the 
words “Air Force.” 

Neither the President nor the former At- 
torney General who advised him on the 
course taken in Arkansas can claim ig- 
norance of this statute. The President ac- 
knowledged it at his news conference on 
September 11, 1956, when he stated: 

“In a place of general disorder, the Fed- 
eral Government is not allowed to go into 
any State unless called upon by the Gover- 
nor who must show that the Governor is 
unable with the means at his disposal to 
preserve order. I believe it is called a Posse 
Comitatus Act—and I am now going back 
to my staff school of 1925—of 1882, and that 
is the thing that keeps the Federal Govern- 
ment from just going around where it 
pleases to carry out police duties.” 

And the former Attorney General (Mr. 
Brownell) acknowledged it under question- 
ing before the Senate Subcommittee on 
Constitutional Rights on February 16, 1957, 
in these words: 

“I think you will find the general rule 
is that the Governor must request the 
President.” 

Neither of these men who must share the 
responsibility for the Little Rock debacle 
can escape the fact that they knowingly 
violated the Posse Comitatus Act and each, 
if prosecuted and convicted, would be liable 
to pay fines up to $10,000 and to serve prison 
terms of as long as 2 years. 

Looking at the moral aspects of this 
flagrant disregard for the Constitution, the 
law and the rights of the American people, 
both the President and his former Attorney 
General must stand indicted before the citi- 
zens whom they serve for a complete re- 
pudiation of their previous utterances and 
solemn promises made in reply to queries 
from the press and from Senators who an- 
ticipated just such an unfortunate event. 

It was the President who, at a news con- 
ference held July 17, 1957, declared with 
great earnestness: 

“I cannot imagine any set of circum- 
stances that would ever induce me to send 
Federal troops into a Federal court, and 
into any area to enforce the orders of a Fed- 
eral court, because I believe that common 
sense of America will never require it. Now, 
there may be that kind of authority resting 
somewhere, but certainly I am not seeking 
any additional authority of that kind, and 
I would never believe that it would be a 
wise thing to do in this country.” 

It was the former Attorney General (Mr. 
Brownell) who in a grandiose display of 
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self-righteous indignation when questioned 
on this point during his appearance before 
the Senate Subcommitte on Constitutional 
Rights maintained: 

“I do not know of any responsible public 
official of any party or any branch of the 
Government that has made any statement 
that would even lead to an inference that 
there is any such thought in the minds of the 
Congress or the courts or the executive 
branch of the Government. * * * There is 
not the slightest suggestion on the part of 
any responsible public official of bringing 
in matters of the militia into the civil- 
rights area.” 

Here we have in full focus the full picture 
of what columnist David Lawrence has aptly 
termed “a tragic example of irresponsible 
government” and a “cruel and unconstitu- 
tional precedent.” 

Mr. Lawrence, with his usual keen per- 
ception and fearless astuteness, correctly 
analyzed the ramifications of this cynical, 
obviously political maneuver in his column 
which appeared in the October 4, 1957, issue 
of U. S. News & World Report. 

“The American people,” he wrote, “are 
being told today that, so long as the objec- 
tive is good, it doesn’t make much differ- 
ence what methods are used by their Gov- 
ernment to attain the objective—that the 
end justifies the means. This philosophy of 
might makes right could mean the end of 
free government in America. 

“The illegalities of reconstruction days are 
with us again. Arbitrary actions, military 
force, capricious and arbitrary decrees of 
the judiciary, mob violence, threats to 
pupils in the schoolroom itself uttered in 
speeches by uniformed commanders—this 
is not a government of the people and by 
the people. It is illegality run riot.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Hennings McClellan 
Allott Hickenlooper McNamara 
Anderson Hill Monroney 
Barrett Hoblitzell Morse 
Beall Hruska Morton 
Bennett Humphrey Mundt 
Butler ves Neuberger 
Capehart Jackson Pastore 
Carroll Javits Potter 
Case, N. J Jenner Proxmire 
Case, S. Dak. Johnson, Tex. Revercomb 
Church Johnston, S. C. Robertson 
Clark Jordan Russell 
Cooper Kefauver Schoeppel 
Cotton Kennedy Smith, Maine 
Curtis Kerr Smith, N. J. 
Dirksen Knowland Sparkman 
Douglas Kuchel Stennis 
Dworshak Langer Symington 
Eastland Lausche Thurmond 
Ellender Long Watkins 
Ervin Magnuson Wiley 
Pulbright Malone Williams 
Goldwater Mansfield Yarborough 
Gore Martin,Iowa Young 
Hayden Martin, Pa 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 


YARBOROUGH in the chair). A quorum is 
present. 

The question is, Will the Senate ad- 
vise and consent to the nomination of 
of W. Wilson White to be an Assistant 
Attorney General? 

Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. EASTLAND, and 
other Senators asked for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On this 
question the yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
TALMADGE]. If he were present and vot- 
ing, he would vote “nay.” If I were per- 
mitted to vote, I would vote “yea.” 
Therefore I withhold my vote. 

The rolicall was concluded. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. BIBLE], 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD], 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Cuavez], the Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. Frear], the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Green], the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. HoLLAND], the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Murray], the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney], the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS], 
and the Senator from Georgia [Mr. TAL- 
MADGE] are absent on official business. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. Green] and the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Murray] would each vote 
“yea.” : 

On this vote, the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. BIBLE] is paired with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. HoLLAND]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. BIBLE] would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND] 
would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Cuavez] is paired with the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Byrrp]. If present and 
voting, the Senator from New Mexico 
LMr. CHAvEz] would vote “yea” and the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrn] would 
vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’Manoney] is paired with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. SmatHers]. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. O'MAHONEY ] would vote “yea” 
and the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS] would vote “nay.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire IMr. 
Brivces], the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
CARLSON], the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Payne], and the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. THYE] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Vermont IMr. 
FLANDERS] is absent because of illness in 
his family. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
PuRTELL] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker], 
the Senator from Connecticut (Mr. 
Busu], and the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. SaLTonsTALL] are detained 
on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Ohio (Mr. Bricker], the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. BusH], the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Payne], the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], 
and the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Taye] would each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 56, 
nays 20, as follows: 


YEAS—56 
Aiken Case, N. J. Dworshak 
Allott Case, S. Dak. Goldwater 
Anderson Church Hayden 
Barrett Clark Hennings 
Beall Cooper Hickenlooper 
Bennett Cotton Hoblitzell 
Butler Curtis Hruska 
Capehart Dirksen Humphrey 
Carroll Douglas Ives 


Jackson Malone Potter 
Javits Martin, Iowa Proxmire 
Jenner Martin, Pa. Revercomb 
Kennedy McNamara Schoeppel 
Kerr Monroney Smith, Maine 
Knowland Morse Smith, N. J. 
Kuchel Morton Symington 
Langer Mundt Watkins 
Lausche Neuberger Wiley 
Magnuson Pastore 
NAYS—20 

Eastland Johnston, S. C. Sparkman 
Ellender Jordan Stennis 
Ervin Kefauver Thurmond 
Fulbright Long Williams 
Gore McClellan Yarborough 
Hill Robertson Young 
Johnson, Tex. Russell 

NOT VOTING—20 
Bible Flanders Payne 
Bricker Frear Purtell 
Bridges Green Saltonstall 
Bush Holland Smathers 
Byrd Mansfield Talmadge 
Carlson Murray Thye 
Chavez O'Mahoney 


So the nomination was confirmed. 

Mr. IVES. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the nomi- 
nation was confirmed. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from California to lay 
on the table the motion of the Senator 
from New York to reconsider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask that the President be imme- 
diately notified of the confirmation of 
the nomination. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
President will be notified forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate resume 
the consideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 


AMENDMENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES CODE TO PROVIDE. AD- 
MISSION OF CERTAIN EVIDENCE 
The Senate resumed the consideration 

of the bill (H. R. 11477) to amend chap- 

ter 223 of title 18, United States Code, 


to provide for the admission of certain 
evidence, and for other purposes. 


FORMATION OF THE SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON CANADA OF THE COM- 
MITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
representing, as I do, the State of Mon- 
tana, Iam perhaps more conscious than 
some Senators of the importance of 
good relations between the United 
States and Canada. The 2d session of 
the 85th Congress has appropriately 
given the subject of United States-Cana- 
dian relations more nearly the attention 
which it deserves. The visit this sum- 
mer of President Eisenhower to Ottawa 
has also helped put a proper emphasis 
on solving the problems which exist be- 
tween our two countries and continuing 
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the cooperation which is so essential to 
the well-being of both nations. 

The Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations on May 16, 1958, held a full- 
scale hearing on the subject of United 
States policy with respect to Canada. 
The committee discussed the subject 
thoroughly with the Honorable Living- 
ston T. Merchant, United States Am- 
bassador to Canada, and Dr. Corbett, of 
the center for international studies of 
Princeton University. The record of that 
hearing, which has now been published, 
constitutes a rather full catalog of out- 
standing problems between the United 
States and Canada. 

The House Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs on May 22, 1958, published a report 
of two of its members, Representative 
Hays of Arkansas and Representative 
CorFin of Maine, as a result of their 
study mission to Canada. They recom- 
mended increased activity on the part of 
Congress regarding Canada, including 
establishment of a Congressional sub- 
committee or joint committee on Canada 
and increased visits to each country by 
the parliamentarians of the other. The 
new Prime Minister of Canada, Mr. John 
Diefenbaker, in a speech on June 8, 1958, 
also raised the question of parliamen- 
tary relationships and gave assurance 
that the Parliament of Canada would 
give the fullest consideration to the es- 
tablishment of a committee of Canadian 
parliamentarians which could discuss 
recurring problems with a similar group 
here. The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN] in a major speech on June 25 on 
United States-Canadian relations, en- 
dorsed the idea strongly. The subject 
was again discussed when President 
Eisenhower made his visit to Canada. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN] has indicated an extraordinary 
interest in and has had many discus- 
sions on United States-Canadian prob- 
lems in general and on ways and means 
of getting parliamentarians of the two 
countries together. One must recognize 
the constitutional differences in the two 
countries. In the United States the 
legislative and executive branches are 
entirely separate. While the Congress 
has an important role in the foreign 
policy field, only the President has deal- 
ings with foreign governments. In 
Canada, on the other hand, the Execu- 
tive Cabinet is made up of persons who 
are members of Parliament. 

Despite the constitutional complica- 
tions, everyone is aware of the good 
which has come from meetings between 
Members of Congress and members of 
legislative bodies from other countries. 
The meetings of the NATO parliamen- 
tarians and the Interparliamentary 
Union have done much to increase un- 
derstanding among the countries in- 
volved. 

It seemed clear to the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] that it would not 
be wise to establish any mechanism on 
the United States side for contact with 
Canadians without discussing the mat- 
ter with members of the Canadian Par- 
liament. He concluded that Members 
of Congress ought to discuss with rep- 
resentatives of the Canadian Parliament 
what might be feasible and desirable to 
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do toward increasing exchanges of views 
between legislators of the two countries 
on problems of common interest. The 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] 
therefore introduced Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 108 on July 21, 1958, which 
called for the establishment of subcom- 
mittees by the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations and the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs for the pur- 
pose of jointly carrying out the explora- 
tory discussions. 

On August 7 the matter was brought 
up in the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, and the committee agreed to 
establish such a subcommittee. Not 
knowing for sure what the House of 
Representatives might decide to do, the 
committee decided to report both a Sen- 
ate resolution on the subject and a con- 
current resolution. The Senate passed 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 108 and 
Senate Resolution 359 on August 8. 

Pursuant to Senate Resolution 359, the 
chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee [Mr. GREEN] appointed a 
subcommittee on Canada consisting of 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] 
as chairman, and the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse], the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. CAPEHART], and myself. 
The new subcommittee met on August 
16, 1958, and decided that the subcom- 
mittee chairman should go to Ottawa in 
September to discuss with members of 
the ‘Canadian Parliament what might 
be done to bring parliamentarians of 
the United States and Canada together 
periodically for discussion of common 
problems. It is to be hoped that other 
members of the subcommittee and other 
members of the full committee may be 
able to visit Canada during the period 
of the adjournment. The subcommittee 
publicly expressed the hope that ar- 
rangements might be made for members 
of the Canadian Parliament who may 
be appointed to a similar Canadian com- 
mittee to visit the United States. 

It is too early to tell what these de- 
velopments may ultimately mean to 
United States-Canadian relations, but 
they appear to be promising steps in the 
right direction. 

I wish, Mr. President, to commend 
congratulate the distinguished 
senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN] on the initiative and foresight 
he has shown, not only in the field of 
United States-Canadian relations, but 
also, in the companion area of Latin 
America as well. He is, indeed, a states- 
man as solid as the granite of his State 
of Vermont. 


TRANSACTION OF ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, the following 
additional routine business was trans- 
acted: 


ADDITIONAL REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following additional reports of 
committees were submitted: 


By Mr. BEALL, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, without amendment: 

H. R. 13406. An act to amend the District 
of Columbia Redevelopment Act of 1945, as 
amended (Rept. No. 2463) . 
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By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment: 

H. R. 3193. An act for the relief of Toley's 
Charter Boats, Inc., Toley Engebretsen, and 
Harvey Homlar (Rept. No. 2473); 

H. R. 4073. An act for the relief of Peter 
James O’Brien (Rept. No. 2464) ; 

H. R. 5584. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Maude L. Smith (Rept. No. 2465); 

H. R. 7178. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph D. Metzgar (Rept. No. 2466); 

H. R. 7685. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Eldrey L. Whaley (Rept. No. 2460); 

H. R. 8496. An act for the relief of William 
H. Pearlmutter (Rept. No. 2467); 

H. R. 10733, An act for the relief of Mag- 
nolia Airport, Inc. (Rept. No. 2468); 

H. R. 11239. An act for the relief of James 
F. Moran (Rept. No. 2461); 

H. R. 11817. An act for the relief of Adele 
M. Parker (Rept. No. 2469) ; 

H. R. 12207. An act for the relief of Mr. 
and Mrs. Alto Ross and children and for E. B. 
Ard and his daughter, Mrs, Joan Ard Nichols 
(Rept. No. 2462); 

H. R. 13437. An act for the relief of Ber- 
nard H. English and John E. Hayden (Rept. 
No. 2470); and 

S. Res. 379. Resolution to refer a private 
bill (S. 4303) to the Court of Claims (Rept. 
No. 2472) . 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

H. J. Res. 557. Joint resolution to amend 
the act of September 7, 1957 (71 Stat. 626), 
providing for the establishment of a Civil 
War Centennial Commission (Rept. No. 
2471). 

By Mr. HENNINGS, from the Committee 
on Rules and Administration, without 
amendment: s 

S. Res. 378. Resolution providing addi- 
tional funds for the Committee on the 
Judiciary in connection with the internal 
security of the United States. 


INCREASED DIVERSION OF WATER 
FROM LAKE MICHIGAN INTO ILLI- 
NOIS WATERWAY—AMENDMENTS 
Mr. WILEY submitted an amendment, 


intended to be proposed by him, to the 
bill (H: R. 2) to authorize the State of 


Illinois and the Metropolitan Sanitary. 


District of Greater Chicago, under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Army, 
to test, on a 3-year basis, the effect of 
increasing the diversion of water from 
Lake Michigan into the Illinois Water- 
way, and for other purposes, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

Mr. McNAMARA submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, 
to House bill 2, supra, which was ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 

Mr. POTTER submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, 
to House bill 2, supra, which was ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 

Mr. JAVITS submitted an amendment, 
intended to be proposed by him, to House 
bill 2, supra, which was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed. 

Mr. LAUSCHE submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, 
to House bill 2, supra, which was ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 

Mr. CLARK submitted an amendment, 
intended to be proposed by him, to House 
bill 2, supra, which was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed. 

Mr. PROXMIRE submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, to 
House bill 2, supra, which was ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 
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NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON CERTAIN 
NOMINATIONS BY COMMITTEE ON 
FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, I desire to announce that the Sen- 
ate today received from the President of 
the United States the nominations of 
Maxwell M. Rabb, of Massachusetts; 
John W. Hanes, Jr., of Virginia; Robert 
H. Hamlin, of Massachusetts; and 
George N. Shuster, of Connecticut, to 
be representatives and Anna L. Rose 
Hawkes, of Vermont; Justus D. L. Law- 
rence, of New York; William Albert 
Noyes, Jr., of New York; and John R. 
Richards, of Oregon to be alternate rep- 
resentatives of the United States of 
America to the 10th session of the gen- 
eral conference of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Or- 
ganization to be held in Paris in No- 
vember. 

Notice is given that the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, at the expiration of 6 
days, in accordance with the committee 
rule, will give consideration to these 
nominations. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, August 18, 1958, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills: 


S. 3051. An act to amend the act terminat- 
ing Federal supervision over the Klamath In- 
dian Tribe by providing in the alternative for 
private or Federal acquisition of the part of 
the tribal forest that must be sold, and for 
other purposes; and 

S. 3224. An act to improve opportunities 
for small business concerns to obtain a fair 
proportion of Government purchases and 
contracts to facilitate procurement of prop- 
erty and services by the Government, and 
for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT TO 10 A. M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate stand in ad- 
journment until 10 o'clock tomorrow 
morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 10 
o’clock and 25 minutes p. m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned until tomorrow, Tuesday, 
August 19, 1958, at 10 o’clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate August 18 (legislative day of 
August 16), 1958: 


The following-named persons to be repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America to 
the 10th session of the general conference of 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization: 

Maxwell M. Rabb, of Massachusetts. 

John W. Hanes, Jr., of Virginia. 

Robert H. Hamlin, of Massachusetts. 

George N. Shuster, of Connecticut. 


The following-named persons to be alter- 
nate representatives of the United States of 
America to the 10th session of the general 
conference of the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Organization: 

Anna L. Rose Hawkes, of Vermont. 

Justus B. L. Lawrence, of New York. 
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William Albert Noyes, Jr., of New York. 
John R. Richards, of Oregon. 
COMPTROLLER OF CUSTOMS 
Raymond L. Rhodes, of New Jersey, to be 
Comptroller of Customs with headquarters 
at New York, N. Y. (Reappointment.) 
UNITED STATES MARSHAL 
Russell R. Bell, of West Virginia, to be 
United States marshal for the southern dis- 
trict of West Virginia for a term of 4 years. 
He is now serving in this office under an 
appointment which expires December 3, 1958: 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate August 18 (legislative day of 
August 16) 1958: 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 

W. Wilson White, of Pennsylvania, to be 
an Assistant Attorney General, 

Tax COURT oF THE UNITED STATES 

William M. Drennen, of West Virginia, to 
be judge of the Tax Court of the United 
States for the remainder of the unexpired 
term of 12 years from June 2, 1956. 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS 

B. Hayden Crawford, of Oklahoma, to be 
United States attorney for the northern dis- 
trict of Oklahoma for a term of 4 years. 

Paul W. Cress, of Oklahoma, to be United 
States attorney for the western district of 
Oklahoma for a term of 4 years. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, AuGustr 18, 1958 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: è 


Joshua 1:9: Be strong and of goođ 
courage; for the Lord Thy God is with 
thee whithersoever thou goest. 

O Thou who art our refuge and 
strength, we humbly acknowledge that 
always and everywhere we need Thy di- 
vine counsel and companionship: 

Help us to feel how absolutely depend- 
ent we are upon Thee in these peril- 
ous days when our pilgrimage is beset by 
many hardships and difficulties. 

Grant that we way be strong and of 
good courage as we seek to maintain our 
freedom and extend its frontiers to the 
uttermost parts of the earth. 

Inspire us with the great spiritual af- 
firmation and assurance that Thou art 
our God forever and ever and will be our 
guide even unto death. 

Hear us in Christ’s name. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Fri- 
day, August 15, 1958, was read and ap- 
proved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries, who also informed the 
House that on the following dates the 
President approved and signed bills and 
joint resolutions of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

On August 12, 1958: 

H. R. 1772. An act for the relief of Sigfried 
Olsen Shipping Co.; 

H. R. 2677. An act for the relief of former 
S. Sgt. Edward R. Stouffer; 
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H. R. 2767. An act to amend section 161 
of the Revised Statutes with respect to the 
authority of Federal officers and agencies to 
withhold information and limit the avall- 
ability of records; 

H. R. 3402. An act to provide for a dis- 
play pasture for the bison herd on the Mon- 
tana National Bison Range in the State of 
Montana, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 6492. An act for the relief of Maj. 
Harold J, O'Connell; 

H. R. 8015. An act for the relief of the 
Harmo Tire & Rubber Corp.; 

H. R. 10805. An act for the relief of certain 
persons who sustained damages by reason of 
fluctuations in the water level of the Lake 
of the Woods; 

H. R. 11378. An act to amend Public Laws 
815 and 874, 8lst Congress, to make perma- 
nent the programs providing financial assist- 
ance in the construction and operation of 
schools in areas affected by Federal activities, 
insofar as such programs relate to children of 
persons who reside and work on Federal prop- 
erty, to extend such programs until June 30, 
1961, insofar as such programs relate to other 
children, and to make certain other changes 
in such laws; 

H. R. 12850. An act to prohibit the intro- 
duction, or manufacture for introduction, 
into interstate commerce of switchblade 
knives, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 13138. An act to amend the act of 
March 10, 1934, to provide for more effective 
integration of a fish and wildlife conserva- 
tion program with Federal water-resource de- 
velopments, and for other purposes. 

On August 14, 1958; 

H. R. 1283. An act for the relief of Charles 
T. Crowder; 

H. R. 1317. An act for the relief of Ralph N. 
Meeks; 

H. R. 2689. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of all right, title, and interest of the 
United States in and to certain real property 
to Stella Vusich; 

H. R. 4381. An act to amend the act of July 
1, 1948 (62 Stat. 1215) to authorize the fur- 
nishing of headstones or markers in memory 
of members of the Armed Forces dying in the 
service, whose remains have not been recov- 
ered or identified or were buried at sea; 

H. R. 4461. An act for the relief of Johnnie 
P. Saylors; 

H. R. 4640. An act to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act with respect to payments 
from voluntary contributions accounts; 

H. R. 4675. An act to provide that certain 
employees under the jurisdiction of the 
commissioner of public lands and those un- 
der the jurisdiction of the board of harbor 
commissioners of the Territory of Hawaii 
shall be subject to the civil service laws of 
the Territory of Hawaii; 

H. R. 4768. An act to quiet title and posses- 
sion with respect to certain real property in 
the county of San Jacinto, Tex., and au- 
thorizing named parties to bring suit for title 
and possession of same; 

H. R. 5322. An act to extend certain vet- 
erans’ benefits to or on behalf of dependent 
husbands and widowers of female veterans; 

H. R. 5450. An act to authorize the enlarge- 
ment of the administrative headquarters site 
for Isle Royale National Park, Houghton, 
Mich., and for other purposes; 

H. R. 5949. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain real property of the 
United States located at the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospital near Amarillo, Tex., to 
Potter County, Tex.; 

H. R. 6006. An act to amend certain provi- 
sions of the Antidumping Act, 1921, to pro- 
vide for greater certainty, speed, and effi- 
ciency in the enforcement thereof, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 6038. An act to revise the boundary 
of the Kings Canyon National Park, in the 
State of California, and for other purposes; 
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H. R. 6198. An act to exclude certain lands 
from the Sequoia National Park, in the State 
of California, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 6274. An act to provide that the Sec- 
retary of the Interior shall accept title to 
Grant's Tomb in New York, N. V., and main- 
tain it as the General Grant National Me- 
morial; 

H. R. 6593, An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Juanita Burna; 

H. R. 6785. An act to amend section 26, 
title I, chapter 1, of the act entitled “an 
act making further provision for a civil 
government for Alaska, and for other pur- 
poses”, approved June 6, 1900 (48 U. S. C. 
381); 

H. R. 6970. An act for the relief of C. A. 
Nolan; 

H. R. 7293. An act for the relief of Capt. 
Carl F. Dykeman; 

H. R. 7790. An act to provide for the for- 
feiture of the right-of-way located within 
the State of California heretofore granted 
to the Atlantic & Pacific Railroad Co. by the 
United States; 

H. R. 8046. An act for the relief of Joaquin 
A. Bazan; 

H. R. 8211. An act to authorize and direct 
the Secretary of the Interior to quitclaim to 
Joseph G. Pettet all right, title, and interest 
of the United States in and to certain lands 
in the State of Montana; 

H. R. 8231. An act for the relief of certain 
employees of the Department of the Navy at 
the United States Naval Gun Factory, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; 

H. R 8233. An act for the relief of James 
L. McCabe; 

H. R. 8313. An act for the relief of Wayne 
W. Powers, of Walla Walla, Wash.; 

H. R. 8831. An act for the relief of Joseph 
R. Burger; 

H. R. 8833. An act for the relief of S. A. 
Romine; 

H. R. 8842. An act to quitclaim interest of 
the United States to certain land in Smith 
County, Miss., and to terminate restrictions 
against alienation thereon; 

H. R. 8859. An act to quiet title and pos- 
session with respect to certain real property 
in the county of Humboldt, State of Califor- 
nia; 

H. R. 9006. An act for the relief of John C. 
Houghton, Jr.; 

H. R. 9756. An act for the relief of Gerald 
K. Edwards, Lawrence R. Hitchcock, Thomas 
J. Davey, and Gerald H. Donnelly; 

H.R.9792. An act to validate the convey- 
ance of certain land in the State of Califor- 
nia by the Southern Pacific Co. to James 
Giono; 

H. R. 9884. An act for the relief of Tamas 
Akos and Lilla Akos; 

H. R. 9986. An act for the relief of ist Lt. 
Luther A. Stamm; 

H. R. 9989. An act to provide for the pres- 
entation of a medal to the Sons of Union 
Veterans of the Civil War; 

H. R. 10094. An act for the relief of the 
Western Union Telegraph Co.; 

H. R. 10220, An act for the relief of Wil- 
liam E. Nash; 

H. R. 10277. An act to reduce from 15 to 13 
inches the minimum width of paper in rolls 
which may be imported into the United 
States free of duty as standard newsprint 
paper, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 10416. An act for the relief of J. 
Henry Ennen and others; 

H. R. 10461. An act to amend section 315 
(m) of the Veterans’ Benefits Act of 1957 to 
provide a special rate of compensation for 
certain blind veterans; 

H. R. 10885. An act for the relief of Tibor 
Wollner: 

H. R. 11008. An act to authorize the See- 
retary of the Interior to exchange certain 
land at Vicksburg National Military Park, 
Miss., and for other purposes; 

H.R.11108. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Christina Tules; 
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H. R. 11203. An act ior the relief of the 
State House, Inc.; 

H. R. 11611. An act for the relief of McCune 
C. Ott; 

H. R. 11694. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain real property of the 
United States situated in Clallam County, 
Wash., to the Department of Natural Re- 
sources, State of Washington; 

H. R. 11722. An act to provide compensa- 
tion to the Crow Tribe of Indians for certain 
ceded lands embraced within and otherwise 
required in connection with the Huntley rec- 
lamation project, Montana, and for other 
purposes; 

H. R. 11868. An act to amend the act of 
August 11, 1955 (69 Stat. 632), relating to 
the rehabilitation and preservation of his- 
toric properties in the New York City area, 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 12628. An act to amend title VI of the 
Public Health Service Act to extend for an 
additional 3-year period the Hospital Survey 
and Construction Act; 

H. R. 13209. An act to provide for adjust- 
ments in the lands or interests therein ac- 
quired for the Albeni Falls Reservoir project, 
Idaho, by the reconveyance of certain lands 
or interests therein to the former owners 
thereof; 

H. J. Res. 551. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 610. Joint resolution to facilitate 
the admission into the United States of cer- 
tain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 611. Joint resolution to waive 
eertain provisions of section 212 (a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act in behalf 
of certain aliens; 

H. J. Res., 618. Joint resolution to waive 
certain provisions of section 212 (a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act in behalf 
of certain aliens; and 

H. J. Res. 628. Joint resolution to facilitate 
the admission into the United States of cer- 
tain aliens. 

On August 18, 1958: 

H. R. 1565. An act for the relief of Donald 
R. Pence; 

H. R. 1602. An act for the relief of Lillian 
Cummings; 

H. R. 1827. An act for the relief of Annun- 
ziata Gambini and Tomazo Gambini; 

H. R. 2824. An act to provide for the dis- 
tribution of the land and assets of certain 
Indian rancherias and reservations in Cali- 
fornia, and for other purposes; 

H. R.4183. An act to amend an act entitled 
“An act to provide for the refunding of the 
bonds of municipal corporations and public- 
utility districts in the Territory of Alaska, 
to validate bonds which have heretofore been 
issued by a municipal corporation or any 
public-utility district in the Territory of 
Alaska, and for other purposes” (54 Stat. 14), 
approved June 17, 1940; to validate bonds 
which have heretofore been issued by any 
municipal corporation, any public-utility 
district or any school district in the Terri- 
tory of Alaska; and for other purposes; 

H. R. 4503. An act to provide that all in- 
terests of the United States in a certain tract 
of land formerly conveyed to it by the Com- 
monwealth of Kentucky shall be quitclaimed 
and returned to the Commonwealth of 
Kentucky; 

H. R. 6542. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to convey certain lands 
in the State of Wyoming to the town of 
Dayton, Wyo.; 

H.R. 8980. An act to authorize an exchange 
of lands at Hot Springs National Park, Ark., 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 9919. An act to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to extend the privilege of substitu- 
tion for the purpose of obtaining drawback 
upon reexportation to all classes of merchan- 
dise, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 10423. An act to grant the status of 
public lands to certain reef lands and vesting 
authority in the commissioner of public 
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lands of the Territory of Hawaii in respect of 
reef lands having the status of public lands; 

H.R.11577. An act to increase from $5 to 
$10 per month for each $1,000 national serv- 
ice life insurance in force the amount of total 
disability income benefits which may be pur- 
chased by insureds, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 11801. An act to amend sections 802 
and 803 of the Veterans’ Benefits Act of 1957 
to increase the burial allowance for deceased 
veterans from $150 to $250; 

H. R. 12063. An act for the relief of Gerald 
Early; 

H. R. 13026. An act to validate the convey- 
ance of certain land in the State of Cali- 
fornia by the Central Pacific Railway Co. and 
the Southern Pacific Co. to D’Arrigo Brothers 
Company of California; 

H. R. 13218. An act to enact a certain pro- 
vision now included in the District of Co- 
lumbia Appropriation Act, 1958; and 

H. J. Res. 609. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Mc- 
Gown, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment bills and a joint resolution of the 
House of the following titles: 


H. R. 1829. An act for the relief of the es- 
tate of Mrs. Frank C. Gregg; 

H. R. 3904. An act for the relief of Nunik 
Firjanian and Florence Thomasi; 

H. R. 6175. An act for the relief of Virginia 
Hell; 

H. R. 6894. An act to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 as it relates to unmanufactured 
mica and mica films and splittings; 

H. R. 8160. An act authorizing a survey of 
the Tensaw River, Ala., in the interest 
of navigation and allied purposes; 

H. R. 8481. An act to amend title IV of the 
Agricultural Act of 1956 to provide that the 
provisions of such title shall apply in Ha- 
waii; 

H. R. 8652. An act to rescind the author- 
ization for the Waldo Lake Tunnel and 
regulating works, Willamette River, Oreg.; 

H. R. 8688. An act for the relief of Monroe 
Woolley; 

H. R. 9239. An act to provide for the con- 
struction of an irrigation distribution sys- 
tem and drainage works for restricted In- 
dian lands within the Coachella Valley 
County Water District in Riverside County, 
Calif., and for other purposes; 

H. R. 9371. An act to provide for the relief 
of certain members and former members of 
the Army and the Air Force, and for other 


purposes; 

H. R. 11697. An act to amend the act of 
June 29, 1888, relating to the prevention of 
obstructive and injurious deposits in the 
harbor of New York, to extend the appli- 
cation of that act to the harbor of Hamp- 
ton Roads; 

H. R. 12489. An act to extend the time for 
making certain reports under the Highway 
Revenue Act of 1956 and the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1956; 

H. R. 12494. An act to authorize the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture in selling or agreeing 
to the sale of lands to the State of North 
Carolina to permit the State to sell or ex- 
change such lands for private purposes; 

H. R. 12876. An act to extend title VII of 
the Public Health Service Act (relating to 
health research facilities) for 3 years, and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 13342. An act to provide for a survey 
of Parish Line Canal, La.; 

H. R. 13518. An act to incorporate the 
Blinded Veterans Association; 

H. R. 13558. An act to incorporate the Mili- 
tary Order of the Purple Heart of the United 
States of America, of combat wounded veter- 
ste who have been awarded the Purple 

eart; 
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H. R. 13688. An act to provide airmail and 
special delivery postage stamps for Members 
of the House of Representatives on the basis 
of regular sessions of Congress, and for other 
purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 585. Joint Resolution authorizing 
and directing the Secretary of the Interior to 
conduct studies and render a report on serv- 
ice to Santa Clara, San Benito, Santa Cruz, 
and Monterey Counties from the Central 
Valley project, California. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 


H. R. 1494. An act for the relief of the 
Southwest Research Institute; 

H. R. 9833. An act to amend section 27 of 
the Merchant Marine Act of 1920; 

H. R. 11668. An act to amend section 39 of 
the Trading With the Enemy Act of October 
6, 1917, as amended; and 

H. R. 12632. An act authorizing Gus A. 
Guerra, his heirs, legal representatives and 
assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate 
a toll bridge across the Rio Grande, at or 
near Rio Grande City, Tex. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H. R. 13450. An act making supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1959, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists on its amendments to the 
foregoing bill, requests a conference with 
the House on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. 
HAYDEN, Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. CHavez, Mr. 
ELLENDER, Mr. HILL, Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. 
BRIDGES, Mr. SAaLTONSTALL, Mr. YOUNG, 
and Mr. KNow.anp to be the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills and joint resolu- 
tions of the following titles, in which the 
concurrence of the House is requested: 


S. 1887. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interlor to construct the San Luis 
unit of the Central Valley project, California, 
to enter into an agreement with the State 
of California with respect to the construc- 
tion and operation of such unit, and for 
other purposes; 

S. 3648. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain the Navajo Indian irrigation proj- 
ect and the initial stage of the San Juan- 
Chama project as participating projects of 
the Colorado River storage project, and for 
other purposes; 

S. 3915. An act for the relief of Chiyoko 
Yoshimoto; 

S. 4085. An act to amend the act of May 17, 
1954 (68 Stat. 98), providing for the con- 
struction of the Jefferson National Expansion 
Memorial at the site of Old Saint Louis, Mo., 
and for other purposes; 

S. 4191. An act to maintain existing mini- 
mum postage rates on certain publications 
mailed for delivery within the county of 
publication; 

S. 4192. An act authorizing the project for 
modification of the plan for improvement of 
the Trinity River and tributaries, Texas; 

S. 4266. An act to establish the United 
States Study Commission on the Neches, 
Trinity, Brazos, Colorado, Guadalupe-San 
Antonio, Nueces, and San Jacinto River 
Basins, and intervening areas; 

S. 4287. An act to amend the act of July 27, 
1956, relating to detention of mail for tem- 
porary periods in certain cases; 
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S. J. Res. 89. Joint resolution to authorize 
and request the President to proclaim one 
week each year as National Junior Achieve- 
ment Week; and 

S. J. Res. 190. Joint resolution to approve 
the report of the Department of the Interior 
on Red Willow Dam and Reservoir in 
Nebraska. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House to bills and a concurrent resolu- 
tion of the Senate of the following titles: 

S. 1542. An act for the relief of Lori Biagi; 

S. 2043. An act for the relief of Genoveffa 
Miglozzi; 

S. 2850. An act for the relief of Maria 
Pontillo; 

S. 3676. An act for the relief of Maria Mi- 
chela Leo Di Gioia; and 

S. Con. Res. 52. Concurrent resolution ex- 
tending greetings to the citizens of Nevada 
concerning the celebration of the centennial 
of the discovery of silver in the United States. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendment to 
the bill (H. R. 3368) entitled “An act to 
amend section 1870 of title 28, United 
States Code, to authorize the district 
courts to allow additional peremptory 
challenges in civil cases to multiple 
plaintiffs as well as multiple defendants,” 
disagreed to by the House; agrees to the 
conference asked by the House on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and appoints Mr. EASTLAND, Mr. 
KEFAUVER, and Mr. DIRKSEN to be the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate disagrees to the amendment of 
the House to the bill (S. 3420) entitled 
“An act to extend and amend the Agri- 
cultural Trade Development and As- 
sistance Act of 1954“, requests a confer- 
ence with the House on the disagreeing ` 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
appoints Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. JOHNSTON of 
South Carolina, Mr. EASTLAND, Mr. 
HUMPHREY, Mr. AIKEN, Mr. Younc, and 
Mr. THYE to be the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
1061) entitled “An act to amend title 
10, United States Code, to authorize the 
Secretary of Defense and the Secretaries 
of the military departments to settle cer- 
tain claims for damage to, or loss of, 
property or personal injury or death, 
not cognizable under any other law.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
4544) entitled “An act for the relief of 
Louis S. Levenson.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
13132) entitled “An act to amend the 
District of Columbia Teachers’ Salary 
Act of 1955.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the House to the bill (S. 607), 
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entitled “An act to provide retirement, 
clerical assistants, and free mailing 
privileges to former Presidents of the 
United States, and for other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ment of the House to the bill (S. 2888) 
entitled “An act to provide for registra- 
tion, reporting, and disclosure of em- 
ployee welfare and pension benefit 
plans.” 

The message further announced that 
the Senate requests the House to return 
to the Senate the bill (S. 4071) entitled 
“An act to provide more effective price, 
production adjustment, and marketing 
programs for various agricultural com- 
modities,“ asking a conference with the 
House thereon, and appointing conferees. 


THOMSON CONTRACTING CO., 
INC.—VETO MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES (H. DOC. NO. 438) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following veto message from the 
President of the United States: 


To The House of Representatives: 


I return herewith, without my ap- 
proval, H. R. 5904, For the relief of 
Thomson Contracting Co., Inc.” 

The bill directs payment to the Thom- 
son Contracting Co. of $48,966.36, a sum 
computed and recommended by the Ju- 
diciary Committees as the amount rea- 
sonably due this company for losses in- 
curred in the performance of a contract 
with the Department of the Navy for 
certain construction work in the British 
West Indies. 

The contract referred to was a fixed- 
price agreement, awarded after competi- 
tive bidding, and called for payment for 
the work in the amount of $143,000. 
The record establishes that the Thom- 
son Contracting Co., in this undertak- 
ing, suffered a succession of maritime 
accidents which occasioned losses and 
expenditures considerably beyond the 
price the Government was committed to 
pay. In each instance, the Department 
of the Navy accommodatingly extended 
the time for performance of the contract 
on the ground that the delay was un- 
avoidable and without the contractor's 
fault or negligence. 

It is unfortunate that this party to a 
Government contract lost money in ful- 
filling its part of the bargain. I can 
find, however, no sound justification for 
accepting the principle of this bill that 
the United States Government under- 
write losses incurred by those who 
undertake to carry out contractual obli- 
gations with it. Every negotiated or 
‘fixed-price contract represents a risk 
voluntarily assumed, presumably for the 
purpose of profit. That is the rule tra- 
ditionally associated with our free- 
enterprise economy. It seems to me that 
to depart from it would tend inevitably 
to bad practices and destruction of the 
advantages of competitive bidding. The 
mere fact that losses occurred is not a 
sufficient cause or support for a measure 
to restore the contractor at the expense 
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of the Government. Had this contract 
been with a private party and the situa- 
tion been as here, the Thomson Con- 
tracting Co. would have had no recourse 
and would have been obliged to accept 
the loss as part of the risks of the busi- 
ness in which it was engaged. I do not 
believe it reasonable to expect the Fed- 
eral Government to do more. 
Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 
THE WHITE House, August 18, 1958. 


The SPEAKER. The objections of the 
President will be spread at large upon 
the Journal, and, without objection, the 
message will be referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary and ordered to 
be printed. 

There was no objection. 


HOUSING BILL OF 1958 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (S. 
4035) to extend and amend laws relating 
to the provision and improvement of 
housing and the renewal of urban com- 
munities, and for other purposes, as 
amended. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move a Call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names; 

[Roll No. 173] 


Baumhart Hillings Powell 
Blitch James Preston 
Boykin Jenkins Prouty 
Brooks, La. Jones, Mo, Radwan 
Burdick Kearney Robeson, Va. 
Colmer Kilburn Shuford 
Dellay Landrum Siler 

Dies Latham Spence 
Doyie LeCompte Staggers 
Engle McIntire Teague, Tex. 
Friedel Martin Vanik 
Gordon Mason Williams, N. Y. 
Hale Montoya Winstead 
Hébert Moore 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 386 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


HOUSING BILL OF 1958 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Rarns] moves to suspend 
the rules and pass the bill S. 4035, as 
amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the “Housing Act of 1958.” 

TITLE I. FHA INSURANCE PROGRAMS 

Sec. 101. (a) Section 8 (g) of the National 
Housing Act is amended by striking out 
“and (h) of section 204“ and inserting in 
lieu thereof (B), (J), and (k) of section 
204.“ 


(b) Sections 213 (e), 220 (f) (1), 221 (8) 
(1), 222 (e), and 809 (e) of such act are 
amended respectively by striking out and 
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(j) of section 204” and inserting in lieu 
thereof (J), and (k) of section 204.” 

Sec. 102. (a) (1) Section 203 (b) (2) of 
the National Housing Act is amended by 
striking out all that precedes the third semi- 
colon and inserting in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

“(2) Involve a principal obligation (in- 
cluding such initial service charges, ap- 
praisal, inspection, and other fees as the 
Commissioner shall approve) in an amount 
not to exceed $27,500 in the case of prop- 
erty upon which there is located a dwelling 
designed principally (whether or not it may 
be intended to be rented temporarily for 
school purposes) for a 1- or 2-family resi- 
dence; or $35,000 in the case of a 3- or 4- 
family residence.” 

(2) Section 203 (b) (2) of such act is 
further amended— 

(A) by striking out “85 percent” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “90 percent”; 

(B) by striking out “$16,000” each place it 
appears and inserting in lieu thereof “$18,- 
000"; and 

(C) by striking out “70 percent” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “75 percent.“ 

(b) Section 203 (b) (3) of such act is 
amended by striking out “30 years” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “35 years.” 

(c) Section 203 (b) (8) of such act is 
amended by striking out the period at the 
end thereof and inserting in lieu thereof a 
colon and the following “Provided, That such 
85 percent limitation shall not be applicable 
if the mortgagor and mortgagee assume re- 
sponsibility in a manner satisfactory to the 
Commissioner for the reduction of the mort- 
gage by an amount not less than 15 percent 
of the outstanding principal amount thereof 
in the event the mortgaged property is not, 
prior to the due date of the 18th amortiza- 
tion payment of the mortgage, sold to a 
purchaser acceptable to the Commissioner 
who is the occupant of the property and 
who assumes and agrees to pay the mort- 
gage indebtedness.” 

(d) Section 203 (e) of such act is amended 
by striking out all that precedes the first 
colon and inserting in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

“(c) The Commissioner is authorized to 
fix a premium charge for the insurance of 
mortgages under this title but in the case of 
any mortgage such charge shall be not less 
than an amount equivalent to one-fourth of 
1 percent per annum nor more than an 
amount equivalent to 1 percent per annum 
of the amount of the principal obligation of 
the mortgage outstanding at any time, with- 
out taking into account delinquent pay- 
ments or prepayments; except that the Com- 
missioner may, in accordance with regula- 
tions prescribed by him, fix and compute the 
amount of such charge and collect the full 
amount thereof at the time of closing, in- 
cluding such charge as one of the closing 
costs, and such charge may be added to the 
principal obligation of the mortgage not- 
withstanding any limitation upon the maxi- 
mum amount of such mortgage prescribed 
under subsection (b) (2).” 

Sec. 103. Section 203 (i) of the National 
Housing Act is amended (1) by striking out 
“$8,000”, and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$9,000,” and (2) by striking out , and 
which is approved for mortgage insurance 
prior to the beginning of construction” and 
“the construction of,” 

Sec. 104. Section 207 of the National Hous- 
ing Act is amended— 

(1) by striking out “90 percent” each place 
it appears in paragraph (2) of subsection 
(c) and inserting in lieu thereof “95 per- 
cent”; and 

(2) by striking out in paragraph (3) of 
subsection (c)— 

(1) “$2,250” in both places where it ap- 
pears therein and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$2,500”; 
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(ii) 88.100“ in both places where it ap- 
pears therein and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$9,000”; 

(iii) “$2,700” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$3,000”; 

(iv) “$8,400” and inserting in lieu thereof 
89,400“; 

(v) “$1,000 per room“ and inserting in lieu 
thereof 861,250 per room”; 

(vi) “$1,000 per space” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “$1,500 per space“; and 

(vii) “$300,000” and inserting in leu 
thereof $400,000". 

Sec, 105. (a) Section 213 (b) (2) of the 
National Housing Act is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(2) not to exceed, for such part of the 
property or project as may be attributable 
to dwelling use, $2,500 per room (or $9,000 
per family unit if the number of rooms in 
such property or project is less than 4 
per family unit), and not to exceed 93 per- 
cent of the amount which the Commis- 
sioner estimates will be the replacement 
cost of the property or project when the 
proposed physical improvements are com- 
pleted: Provided, That if at least 50 percent 
of the membership of the corporation or 
number of beneficiaries of the trust consists 
of veterans, the mortgage may involve a 
principal obligation not to exceed $2,625 per 
room (or $9,450 per family unit if the num- 
ber of rooms in such property or project is 
less than 4 per family unit) and not to 
exceed 98 percent of the amount which the 
Commissioner estimates will be the replace- 
ment cost of the property or project when 
the proposed physical improvements are 
completed: Provided further, That as to 
projects which consist of elevator-type struc- 
tures the Commissioner may, in his discre- 
tion, increase the dollar amount limitation 
of $2,500 per room to not to exceed $3,000, 
the dollar amount limitation of $2,625 per 
room to not to exceed $3,150, the dollar 
amount limitation of $9,000 per family unit 
to not to exceed $9,400, and the dollar 
amount limitation of $9,450 per family unit 
to not to exceed $9,900, as the case may be, 
to compensate for the higher costs incident 
to the construction of elevator-type struc- 
tures of sound standards of construction and 
design: Provided further, That the Commis- 
sioner may, by regulation, increase any of 
the foregoing dollar amount limitations by 
not to exceed $1,250 per room, without re- 
gard to the number of rooms being less than 
4, or 4 or more, in any geographical area 
where he finds that cost levels so require: 
Provided further, That in the case of a 
mortgagor of the character described in 
paragraph (3) of subsection (a) the mort- 
gage shall involve a principal obligation in 
an amount not to exceed 85 percent of the 
amount which the Commissioner estimates 
will be the replacement cost of the property 
or project when the proposed physical im- 
provements are completed: Provided further, 
That upon the sale of a property or project 
by a mortgagor of the character described 
in paragraph (3) of subsection (a) to a non- 
profit cooperative ownership housing corpo- 
ration or trust within 2 years after the com- 
pletion of such property or project the mort- 
gage given to finance such sale shall inyolve 
a principal obligation in an amount not to 
exceed the maximum amount computed in 
accordance with this subsection without re- 
gard to the preceding proviso: And provided 
further, That for the purposes of this section 
the term ‘veterans’ shall mean persons who 
have served in the active military or naval 
service of the United States at any time on 
or after April 6, 1917, and prior to Novem- 
ber 12, 1918, or on or after September 16, 
1940, and prior to July 26, 1947, or on or 
after June 27, 1950, and prior to February 1, 
1955.” 

(b) Section 213 (d) of such act is 
amended by adding at the end thereof a new 
sentence as follows: “Property held by a 
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corporation or trust of the character de- 
scribed in paragraph numbered (2) of sub- 
section (a) of this section which is covered 
by a mortgage insured under this section 
may include such community facilities, and 
property held by a mortgagor of the char- 
acter described in paragraph numbered (3) 
of subsection (a) of this section which is 
covered by a mortgage insured under this 
section may include such commercial and 
community facilities, as the Commissioner 
deems adequate to serve the occupants.” 

(c) Section 213 of such act is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof a new 
subsection as follows: 

“(i) Nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued to prevent the insurance of a mort- 
gage executed by a mortgagor of the char- 
acter described in paragraph (1) of subsec- 
tion (a) of this section covering property 
upon which dwelling units and related 
facilities have been constructed prior to the 
filing of the application for mortgage insur- 
ance hereunder: Provided, That the Com- 
missioner determines that the consumer 
interest is protected and that the mortgagor 
will be a consumer cooperative: Provided 
further, That in the case of properties other 
than new construction, the limitations in 
this section upon the amount of the mort- 
gage shall be based upon the appraised value 
of the property for continued use as a co- 
operative rather than upon the Commis- 
sioner's estimate of the replacement cost: 
And provided further, That as to any project 
on which construction was commenced after 
the effective date of this subsection, the 
mortgage on such project shall be eligible 
for insurance under this section only in 
those cases where the construction was sub- 
ject to inspection by the Commissioner and 
where there was compliance with the pro- 
visions of section 212 of this title. As to 
any project on which construction was com- 
menced prior to the effective date of this 
subsection, such inspection, and compliance 
with the provisions of section 212 of this 
title, shall not be a prerequisite.” 

Sec, 106. The first sentence of section 214 
of the National Housing Act is amended by 
inserting after “maximum or maxima other- 
wise applicable” the following: “(including 
increased mortgage amounts in geographi- 
eal areas where cost levels so require) .” 

Sec. 107. Section 218 of the National Hous- 
ing Act is repealed. 

Sec. 108. (a) (1) Clause (i) of subsection 
(d) (3) (A) of section 220 of the National 
Housing Act is amended by striking out all 
that precedes the third semicolon and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: 

“(i) involve a principal obligation (in- 
cluding such initial service charges, ap- 
praisal, inspection, and other fees as the 
Commissioner shall approve) in an amount 
not to exceed $27,500 in the case of property 
upon which there is located a dwelling 
designed principally for a 1- or 2-family 
residence; or $35,000 in the case of a 3- or 
4-family residence.” 

(2) Subsection (d) (3) (A) (i) of section 
220 of such act is further amended— 

(A) by striking out “85 percent” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “90 percent“; 

(B) by striking out “$16,000” each place it 
appears and inserting in lieu thereof “$18,- 
000”; and 

(C) by striking out “70 percent” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “75 percent.” 

(3) Subsection (d) (3) (A) (il) of section 
220 of such act is amended by inserting be- 
fore the semicolon at the end thereof a 
colon and the following: “Providing, That 
such 85 percent limitation shall not be ap- 
plicable if the mortgagor and mortgagee 
assume responsibility in a manner satisfac- 
tory to the Commissioner for the reduction 
of the mortgage by an amount not less than 
15 percent of the outstanding principal 
amount thereof in the event the mortgaged 
property is not, prior to the due date of the 
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18th amortization payment of the mort- 
gage, sold to a purchaser acceptable to the 
Commissioner who is the occupant of the 
property and who assumes and agrees to 
pay the mortgaged indebtedness.” 

(b) Subsection (d) (3) (B) (ili) of sec- 
tion 220 of such Act is amended— 

(1) by striking out 82,250“ each place it 
appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$2,500”; 

(2) by striking out “$8,100” each place it 
appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$9,000”; 

(3) by striking out 82,700“ and inserting 
in lieu thereof $3,000"; 

(4) by striking out “$8,400” and inserting 
in lieu thereof 89,400“; and 

(5) by striking out 81,000“ and inserting 
in lieu thereof “$1,250.” 

Sec. 109. (a) The first paragraph of sec- 
tion 221 (a) of the National Housing Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“This section is designed to supplement 
systems of mortgage insurance under other 
provisions of the National Housing Act in 
order to assist (1) in relocating families 
from urban renewal areas, (2) in relocating 
families to be displaced as the result of gov- 
ernmental action in a community respecting 
which (A) the Housing and Home Finance 
Administrator has made the certification to 
the Commissioner provided for by subsec- 
tion 101 (c) of the Housing Act of 1949, as 
amended, or (B) there is being carried out 
a project covered by a Federal aid contract 
executed, or prior approval granted, by the 
Housing and Home Finance Administrator 
under title I of the Housing Act of 1949, as 
amended, before the effective date of the 
Housing Act of 1954, or (C) there is being 
carried out an urban renewal project assisted 
under section 111 of the Housing Act of 1949, 
as amended, and (3) in relocating families 
residing in the environs of a community de- 
scribed in clause (2) which are to be dis- 
placed as the result of governmental action.“ 

(b) The second paragraph of section 221 
(a) of such act is amended— 

(1) by inserting before the colon preced- 
ing the first proviso a comma and the fol- 
lowing: “and in those environs of such com- 
munities (as provided in clause (3) of the 
preceding paragraph) which shall have re- 
quested such mortgage insurance to be 
provided"; 

(2) by striking out “in any such commu- 
nity” in the second proviso and inserting in 
lieu thereof “in or near any such com- 
munity”; 

(3) by striking out “(1)” in the third 
proviso and inserting in lieu thereof (2) 
(A)”; and 

(4) by striking out “(1)”, “(2)”, and 
“(3)” wherever they appear in the last 
proviso, and inserting in lieu thereof re- 
spectively “(2) (A)“, “(2) (B)“, and 
(2) (C) ” 

(c) Section 101 (c) of the Housing Act of 
1949 is amended by striking out “if the mort- 
gaged property is in a community referred to 
in clause (2) of section 221 (a) of said 
act”, and inserting in lieu thereof “if the 
mortgaged property is in an area described 
in clause (3) of section 221 (a) of said act, 
or in a community referred to in clause (2) 
(B) of said section.” 

(d) Section 101 (e) of the Housing Act of 
1949 is further amended by striking out “in 
a community” in clause (ili) of the last 
proviso. 

Sec. 110. (a) Section 221 (d) (2) of the 
National Housing Act is amended by strik- 
ing out 69,000“ and “$10,000” and inserting 
in lieu thereof 810,000“ and “$12,000”, 
respectively. 

(b) Section 221 of such act is further 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “$9,000” and “$10,000” 
in paragraph (3) of subsection (d) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “$10,000” and “$12,- 
000", respectively; 
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(2) by striking out and“ at the end of 
paragraph (3) of subsection (d) and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof or“; 

(3) by inserting the following new para- 
graph (4) in subsection (d) and renumber- 
ing the present paragraph (4) of subsection 
(d) as paragraph (5): 

“(4) if executed by a mortgagor which is 
not a nonprofit organization, and which is 
approved by the Comn.issioner— 

“(i) not exceed (in the case of a prop- 
erty or project approved for mortgage in- 
surance prior to the beginning of construc- 
tion) 90 percent of the amount which the 
Commissioner estimates will be the replace- 
ment cost of the property or project when 
the proposed improvements are completed 
(the replacement cost may include the land, 
the proposed physical improvements, utili- 
ties within the boundaries of the land, archi- 
tect's fees, taxes, interest during construc- 
tion, and other miscellaneous charges inci- 
dent to construction and approved by the 
Commissioner, and shall include an allow- 
ance ‘or builder's and sponsor's profit and 
risk of 10 percent of all of the foregoing 
items except the land unless the Commis- 
sioner, after certification that such allow- 
ance is unreasonable, shall by regulation 
prescribe a lesser percentage) ; 

“(ii) not exceed 90 percent of the Com- 

missioner’s estimate of the value of the 
property or project when the proposed re- 
pair and rehabilitation is completed if the 
proceeds of the mortgage are to be used for 
the repair and rehabilitation of a property 
or project: 
Provided, That such property or project 
when constructed, or repaired and reha- 
bilitated, shall be for use as rental accom- 
modation for 10 or more families eligible 
for occupancy as provided in this section: 
And provided further, That the Commissioner 
may, in his discretion, require the mortgagor 
to be regulated or restricted as to rents or 
sales, charges, capital structure, rate of re- 
turn and methods of operation, and for such 
purpose the Commissioner may make such 
contracts with and acquire for not to ex- 
ceed $100 such stock or interest in any such 
mortgagor as the Commissioner may deem 
necessary to render effective such restric- 
tions or regulations, with such stock or in- 
terest being paid for out of the section 221 
Housing Insurance Fund and being required 
to be redeemed by the mortgagor at par 
upon the termination of all obligations of 
the Commissioner under the insurance; 
and”; and 

(4) by striking out “paragraph (3)” in 
paragraph (2) of subsection (g) and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “paragraph (3) or (4).” 

(c) Section 212 (a) of such act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new sentence: The provisions of this sec- 
tion shall apply to the insurance of any 
mortgage under section 221 which covers 
property on which there is located a dwelling 
or dwellings designed principally for residen- 
tial use for 10 or more families.” 

Sec. 111. Section 222 (b) of the National 
Housing Act is amended— 

(1) by inserting or 203 ()“ after “203 
(b)“ in paragraph (1); and 

(2) by striking out “$17,100” in paragraph 
(2) and inserting in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: “$20,000, except that in the case of 
a mortgage meeting the requirements of sec- 
tion 203 (i) such principal obligation shall 
not exceed $9,000.” 

Sec. 112. Section 227 (a) of the National 
Housing Act is amended by striking out 
clause (iv) and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: “(iv) under section 221 if the 
mortgagor meets the requirements of para- 
graph (3) or paragraph (4) of subsection 
(d) thereof;”. 
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Sec, 113. (a) Title II of the National Hous- 
ing Act is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new section: 


“MORTGAGE INSURANCE FOR NURSING HOMES 


“Sec. 229. (a) The purpose of this section 
is to assist the provision of urgently needed 
nursing homes for the care and treatment 
of convalescents and other persons who are 
not acutely ill and do not need hosiptal care 
but who require skilled nursing care and 
related medical services. 

“(b) For the purposes of this section— 

“(1) the term ‘nursing home’ means a pro- 
prietary facility, licensed or regulated by the 
State (or, if there is no State law providing 
for such licensing and regulation by the 
State, by the municipality or other political 
eubdivision in which the facility is located), 
for the accommodation of convalescents or 
other persons who are not acutely ill and 
not in need of hosiptal care but who require 
skilled nursing care or related medical serv- 
ices, in which such nursing care or medical 
services are prescribed by, or are performed 
under the general direction of, persons li- 
censed to provide such care or services in 
accordance with the laws of the State where 
the facility is located; and 

(2) the terms ‘mortgage’ and ‘mortgagor’ 
shall have the meanings respectively set forth 
in section 207 (a) of this act. 

“(c) The Commissioner is authorized to 
insure any mortgage (including advances on 
such mortgage during construction) in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this section 
upon such terms and conditions as he may 
prescribe and to make commitments for in- 
surance of such mortgage prior to the date 
of its execution or disbursement thereon. 

“(d) In order to carry out the purpose of 
this section, the Commissioner is authorized 
to insure any mortgage which covers a new 
or rehabilitated nursing home, subject to the 
following conditions: 

“(1) The mortgage shall be executed by a 
mortgagor approved by the Commissioner. 
The Commissioner may in his discretion re- 
quire any such mortgagor to be regulated or 
restricted as to charges and methods of oper- 
ation, and, in addition thereto, if the mort- 
gagor is a corporate entity, as to capital 
structure and rate of return. As an aid to 
the regulation or restriction of any mort- 
gagor with respect to any of the foregoing 
matters, the Commissioner may make such 
contracts with and acquire for not to exceed 
$100 such stock or interest in such mort- 
gagor as he may deem necessary. Any stock 
or interest so purchased shall be paid for 
out of the secton 207 housing insurance 
fund, and shall be redeemed by the mort- 
gagor at par upon the termination of all 
obligations of the Commissioner under the 
insurance, 

“(2) The mortgage shall involve a prin- 
cipal obligation in an amount not to exceed 
$1 million, and not to exceed 75 percent of 
the estimated value of the property or project 
when the proposed improvements are com- 
pleted. 

“(3) The mortgage shall— 

“(A) provide for complete amortization by 
periodic payments within such terms as the 
Commissioner shall prescribe; and 

(B) bear interest (exclusive of premium 
charges for insurance) at not to exceed 5 
percent per annum of the amount of the 
principal obligation outstanding at any time. 

“(4) The Commissioner shall not insure 
any mortgage under this ‘section unless he 
has received, from the State agency desig- 
nated in accordance with section 612 (a) (1) 
of the Public Health Service Act for the 
State in which is located the nursing home 
covered by the mortgage, a certification that 
there is a need for such nursing home. 

“(e) The Commissioner may consent to 
the release of a part or parts of the mort- 
gaged property or project from the lien of 
any mortgage insured under this section 
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upon such terms and conditions as he may 
prescribe. 

“(f) The provisions of subsections (d), 
(e), (f), (g). (h), (1), (J), (x), (1), (m), 
(n), and (p) of section 207 shall apply to 
mortgages insured under this section and 
all references therein to section 207 shall 
refer to this section.” 

(b) Section 212 (a) of such act is amend- 
ed by adding at the end thereof (after the 
sentence added by section 110 (c)) the fol- 
lowing new sentence: “The provisions of 
this section shall also apply to the insurance 
of any mortgage under section 229.” 


TITLE II—HOUSING FOR ELDERLY PERSONS 


Sec. 201. (a) The purpose of this title is 
to assist private nonprofit corporations to 
provide housing and related facilities for 
elderly families and elderly persons. 

(b) In order to carry out the purpose of 
this title, the Administrator may make loans 
to any corporation (as defined in section 204 
(2)) for the provision of rental housing and 
related facilities for elderly families and 
elderly persons, except that (1) no such loan 
shall be made unless the corporation shows 
that it is unable to secure the necessary funds 
from other sources upon terms and condi- 
tions equally as favorable as the terms and 
conditions applicable to loans under this 
title, and (2) no such loan shall be made 
unless the Administrator finds that the con- 
struction will be undertaken in an econom- 
ical manner, and that it will not be of elab- 
orate or extravagant design or materials. 

(c) A loan to a corporation under this 
title may be in an amount not exceeding 98 
percent of the total development cost (as 
defined in section 204 (3)), as determined 
by the Administrator; shall be secured in 
such manner and be repaid within such 
period, not exceeding 50 years, as may be 
determined by him; and shall bear interest 
at a rate determined by him which shall 
be not more than the total of one-eighth of 
1 percent per annum added to a rate de- 
termined by the Secretary of the Treasury 
to be equal to the current average yield on 
outstanding marketable obligations of the 
United States of comparable maturities as 
computed at the end of the month preceding 
the month in which the loan is made and 
adjusted to the nearest one-eighth of 1 
percent. 

(d) There is authorized to be appropriated 
not to exceed $50 million, which shall con- 
stitute a revolving fund to be used by the 
Administrator in carrying out this title. 
The amount outstanding from such fund at 
any one time for related facilities (as de- 
fined in section 204 (8)) shall not exceed 
$5 million, 

Sec. 202. In the performance of, and 
with respect to, the functions, powers, and 
duties vested in him by this title the Ad- 
ministrator shall (in addition to any author- 
ity otherwise vested in him) have the func- 
tions, powers, and duties set forth in section 
402 (except subsection (c) (2) of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1950. 

Sec. 203. (a) Housing constructed with a 
loan made under this title shall not be used 
for transient or hotel purposes while such 
loan is outstanding. 

(b) As used in subsection (a), the term 
“transient or hotel purposes” shall have such 
meaning as may be prescribed by the Admin- 
istrator, but rental for any period less than 
30 days shall in any event constitute use for 
such purposes. The provisions of subsections 
(f) through (j) of section 513 of the National 
Housing Act (as added by section 132 of the 
Housing Act of 1954) shall apply in the case 
of violations of subsection (a) as though the 
housing described in such subsection were 
multifamily housing (as defined in section 
513 (e) (2) of the National Housing Act) 
with respect to which a mortgage is insured 
under such act, except that for purposes of 
this section the Administrator shall perform 
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the functions vested in the Commissioner by 
such section 513. 

Src. 204. As used in this title 

(1) The term housing“ means (A) new 
structures suitable for dwelling use by elderly 
families and new structures suitable for such 
use by one or more elderly: persons, and (B) 
dwelling facilities provided by rehabilitation, 
alteration, conversion, or improvement of 
existing structures which are otherwise in- 
adequate for proposed dwelling use by such 
families and persons. 

(2) The term “corporation” means any 
incorporated private institution or founda- 
tion no part of the net earnings of which 
inures to the benefit of any private share- 
holder, contributor, or individual, if such 
institution or foundation is approved by the 
Administrator as to financial responsibility. 

(3) The term “development cost” means 
costs of construction of housing and of other 
related facilities, and of the land on which 
it is located, including necessary site im- 
provement. 

(4) The term “elderly families“ means 
families the head of which (or his spouse) 
is 62 years of age or over; and the term 
“elderly persons” means persons who are 62 
years of age or over. The Administrator shall 
prescribe such regulations as may be neces- 
sary to prevent abuses in determining, under 
the definitions contained in this paragraph, 
the eligibility of families and persons for 
admission to and occupancy of housing con- 
structed with assistance under this title. 

(5) The term State“ includes the several 
States, the District of Columbia, the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, and the Terri- 
tories and possessions of the United States. 

(6) The term “Administrator” means the 
Housing and Home Finance Administrator. 

(7) The term “construction” means erec- 
tion of new structures, or rehabilitation, 
alteration, conversion, or improvement of 
existing structures. 

(8) The term “related facilities” means 
(A) new structures suitable for use as cafe- 
terias or dining halls, community rooms or 
buildings, or infirmaries or other inpatient 
or outpatient health facilities, or for other 
essential service facilities, and (B) structures 
suitable for the above uses provided by re- 
habilitation, alteration, conversion, or im- 
provement of existing structures which are 
otherwise inadequate for such uses. 


TITLE IlI—FEDERAL NATIONAL MORTGAGE ASSO- 
CIATION 


Sec. 301. Section 302 (b) of the National 
Housing Act is amended by striking out 
“$15,000” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“$17,500.” 

Sec. 302. The last sentence of section 304 
(a) of the National Housing Act is amended 
by striking out “advance planning of home 
construction” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“home financing.” 

Sec. 303. (a) Section 305 (a) of the Na- 
tional Housing Act is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new sentence: 
“Any authorization by the President to the 
Association to make commitments to pur- 
chase and to purchase mortgages insured by 
the Federal Housing Commissioner on hous- 
ing in urban renewal areas shall include 
mortgages insured under section 213 on 
projects in such areas.” 

(b) Section 305 (b) 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “August 7, 1958” and 
inserting in lieu thereof August 7, 1959”; 

(2) by striking out 1½ percent” and 
inserting in lieu thereof 1 percent“; and 

(3) by striking out “one-half” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “one-fourth.” 

(c) Section 305 (g) of such act is amended 
(1) by inserting after “$13,500” the follow- 
ing: “(or $13,500 per dwelling unit in the 
case Of a mortgage insured under section 
213)"; and (2) by inserting after “shall not 
exceed $1 billion outstanding at any one 


of such act is 
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time” the following: “, except that the total 
amount of purchases and commitments so 
authorized may be increased at any time or 
times, by additional amounts aggregating not 
more than $250 million, upon a determina- 
tion by the President that such increase is in 
the public interest in view of the needs and 
conditions of the building industry and the 
state of the national economy.” 

Sec. 304. (a) Title III of the National 
Housing Act is amended by redesignating 
sections 306 through 312 as sections 307 
through 313, respectively, and by inserting 
after section 305 the following new section: 


“Loans 


“Sec. 306. (a) In addition to the authority 
to purchase mortgages in its secondary mar- 
ket operations, the Association is authorized 
to make loans which are secured by mort- 
gages insured under this act or which are 
insured or guaranteed under the Service- 
men's Readjustment Act of 1944. 

“(b) Any loan made under this section 
shall— 

“(1) bear interest at a rate not in excess 
of the rate payable under the mortgage 
representing the security for the loan; 

“(2) mature not more than 12 months 
from the date of the loan; and 

“(3) mot exceed 95 percent of the market 
value of the mortgage securing the loan as 
determined by the prices paid for similar 
types of mortgages purchased by the Asso- 
ciation in its secondary market operations. 

“(c) The Association shall require each 
borrower under this section to subscribe to 
the common stock of the Association in an 
amount equal to not more than one-half of 
1 percent of the loan; and, in addition, the 
Association may impose reasonable charges 
or fees for its services with the objective that 
all costs and expenses of its loan operations 
under this section should be within its in- 
come derived from such operations and that 
such operations should be fully self-support- 
ing. 

“(d) The aggregate amount of all loans 
outstanding at any one time under this 
section shall not exceed 15 percent of the 
Association's total borrowing authority as 
prescribed in section 304 (b).” 

(b) Clause (1) of subsection (a) of the 
section of such act redesignated section 308 
by subsection (a) of this section is amended 
to read as follows: “(1) its secondary market 
and loan operations authorized by sections 
304 and 306 hereof,’’. 

(c) (1) Section 303 (b) of such act is 
amended by striking out “307" and inserting 
in lieu thereof “308.” 

(2) The section of such act redesignated 
section 308 by subsection (a) of this section 
is amended by striking out “306” wherever 
it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
“307.” 

TITLE IV—URBAN RENEWAL 

Sec. 401. The first sentence of section 103 
(b) of the Housing Act of 1949 is amended 
by striking out ‘$900,000,000, which limit 
shall be increased by $350,000,000 on the date 
of the enactment of the Housing Act of 1957” 
and inserting in lieu thereof 81,250,000, 000, 
which limit shall be increased by 6400, 000, 000 
on July 1, 1958.” 

Sec. 402. Section 105 (b) of the Housing 
Act of 1949 is amended by adding the fol- 
lowing before the semicolon at the end 
thereof: “: And provided further, That with 
respect to any improvements of a type which 
is otherwise authorized to undertake, any 
Federal agency (as defined in section 3 (b) 
of the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949, as amended, and also 
including the District of Columbia or any 
agency thereof) is hereby authorized to be- 
come obligated in accordance with this sup- 
section (b), except that clause (ii) of this 
subsection shall apply to such Federal 
agency only to the extent that it is au- 
thorized (and funds have been authorized 
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or appropriated and made available) to 
make the improvements involved.” 

Sec, 403. (a) The first sentence of section 
106 (f) (2) of the Housing Act of 1949 is 
amended to read as follows: “As used in 
this subsection, the term ‘relocation pay- 
ments’ means payments by a local public 
agency to individuals, families, and busi- 
ness concerns for their reasonable and neces- 
sary moving expenses and any actual direct 
losses of property except goodwill or profit 
(which are incurred on and after August 7, 
1956, and for which reimbursement or com- 
pensation is not otherwise made) resulting 
from their displacement from an urban re- 
newal area respecting which a contract for 
capital grant is executed under this title, 
including any such expenses and losses. 
which arise from their displacement as a 
result of a program of voluntary repair and 
rehabilitation in connection with an urban 
renewal project included in any such urban 
renewal area.” 

(b) Section 106 (f) (2) of such act is 
further amended by striking out “$100” 
each place it appears and inserting in lieu 
thereof 8200“, and by striking out 82,500“ 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$3,500.” 

Src. 404. Section 110 (b) of the Housing 
Act of 1949 is amended by striking out 
clause (2) and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: (2) shall be sufficiently com- 
plete to indicate, to the extent required 
by the Administrator, the general nature of 
such redevelopment, improvements, and re- 
habilitation as may be proposed to be car- 
ried out in the urban renewal area, the 
general land uses, and the general nature of 
building requirements and density stand- 
ards.” 

Sec. 405. Section 110 (c) of the Housing 
Act of 1949 is amended by striking out the 
second paragraph following the paragraph 
numbered (6) and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: 

“Financial assistance shall not be extend- 
ed under this title with respect to any 
urban renewal area which is not predomi- 
nantly residential in character and which, 
under the urban renewal plan therefor, is 
not to be redeveloped for predominantly 
residential uses: Provided, That, if the gov- 
erning body of the local public agency de- 
termines that the redevelopment of such 
an area for predominantly nonresidential 
uses is necessary for the proper development 
of the community, the Administrator may 
extend financial assistance under this title 
for such a project: Provided further, That 
the aggregate amount of capital grants con- 
tracted to be made pursuant to this title 
with respect to such projects after August 1, 
1958, shall not exceed 15 percent of the 
aggregate amount of grants authorized by 
oN title to be contracted for after August 

» 1958.” 

Sec. 406. Section 110 (e) of the Housing 
Act of 1949 is amended by inserting after 
“charges” wherever it appears therein the 
following: “and loss of interest on local 
public funds necessarily heretofore used in 
connection with project activities.” 

Sec. 407. Section 110 (g) of the Housing 
Act of 1949 is amended— 

(1) by striking out of the first sentence 
“is approved” and inserting in lieu thereos™ 
“for any project under this title is au- 
thorized”; 

(2) by inserting in the second sentence 
after “Any” the word “such”; and 

(3) by striking out of the second sentence 
“contract is revised or superseded by such 
later contract” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“later contract is authorized.” 

Sec. 408. (a) The first sentence of section 
701 of the Housing Act of 1954 is amended 
by inserting after “planning agencies” the 
following: „, or to an agency or instru- 
mentality of government designated by the 
governor of the State and acceptable to the 
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Administrator as capable of carrying out the 
intent of this section.” 

(b) The first sentence of section 701 of 
such act is further amended by striking out 
the language after the parenthetical clause 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“to (1) cities and other municipalities hav- 
ing a population of less than 25,000 accord- 
ing to the latest decennial census, and (2) 
any group of adjacent communities, either 
incorporated or unincorporated, having a to- 
tal population of less than 25,000 according 
to the latest decennial census and having 
common or related urban planning problems 
resulting from rapid urbanization.” 


TITLE V—COLLEGE HOUSING 


Sec. 501. Section 401 (d) of the Housing 
Act of 1950 is amended by striking out '$925,- 
000,000", and 100,000,000, and 825,000. 
000“ and inserting in lieu thereof 81.225. 
000,000", “$125,000,000", and $50,000,000", 
respectively. 

Sec. 502. (a) Section 404 (b) of the Housing 
Act of 1950 is amended by striking out “and 
(4) and inserting in lieu thereof “(4)", and 
by inserting before the period at the end 
thereof the following: , and (5) any non- 
profit student housing cooperative corpora- 
tion established for the purpose of providing 
housing for students or students and faculty 
of any institution included in clause (1) of 
this subsection.” 

. (b) Section 401 of such act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 

“(g) In the case of any loan made under 
this section to a nonprofit student housing 
cooperative corporation referred to in clause 
(5) of section 404 (b), the Administrator 
shall require that the note securing such loan 
be cosigned by the educational institution 
{referred to in clause (1) of such section) at 
which such corporation is located; and in 
the event of the dissolution of such corpora- 
tion, title to the housing constructed with 
such loan shall vest in such educational in- 
stitution.” 

. Sec. 503. (a) Title IV of the Housing Act 
of 1950 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new section: 


“Loans for classroom buildings and other 
academie facilities 


“Sec. 405. (a) In addition to the other 
purposes for which financial assistance may 
be extended under this title, the Adminis- 
trator may make loans to educational in- 
stitutions for (1) the construction of new 
structures suitable for use as classrooms, 
laboratories, and related fixed facilities and 
initial utilities necessary or appropriate for 
the instruction of students, the adminis- 
tration of the institution, or the conduct 
of varied research activities, and (2) the re- 
habilitation, alteration, conversion, or im- 
provement of existing structures for the uses 
described above if such structures are other- 
wise inadequate for such uses. As used in 
this section, the term ‘educational institu- 
tion’ means any educational institution of- 
fering at least a 2-year program acceptable 
for full credit toward a baccalaureate de- 
gree, including any public educational in- 
stitution, or any private educational insti- 
tution no part of the net earnings of which 

Mures to the benefit of any private share- 
holder or individual. 

“(b) Any educational institution which, 
prior to the effective date of this section, 
has contracted for the construction, reha- 
bilitation, alteration, conversion, or im- 
provement of any structures for the uses 
described in subsection (a) may, in con- 
nection therewith, receive loans authorized 
by this section, as the Administrator may 
determine, but no such loan shall be made 
in connection with the construction, reha- 
bilitation, alteration, conversion, or improve- 
ment of any such structure if the work 
thereon was commenced prior to the effec- 
tive date of this section, or was completed 
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prior to the filing of any application under 
this section.” 

(b) The heading of title IV of such act 
is amended by striking out “HousING” and 
inserting in lieu thereof Loans.” 

(c) Title IV of such act is further 
amended by— 

(1) striking out “Federal” in the head- 
ing of section 401 and inserting in leu 
thereof college housing”; 

(2) inserting after “loan” in clause (1) 
of the first proviso to section 401 (a) the 
following: “(including any loan under sec- 
tion 405 of this title)"; 

(3) striking out “A loan to an educa- 
tional institution may be in an amount not 
exceeding the total development cost of the 
facility, as determined by the Administra- 
tor” in section 401 (c) and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: “A loan under this 
section to an educational institution may 
be in an amount not exceeding the total de- 
velopment cost of the facility, as deter- 
mined by the Administrator, and a loan 
under section 405 of this title to an edu- 
cational institution may be in an amount 
not exceeding the cost of construction of 
the structures inyolved (including related 
facilities), and the land on which the struc- 
tures are located, as determined by the 
Administrator”; 

(4) inserting “(1)” immediately before 
the text of subsection (d) of section 401, 
by striking out “under this title“ in such 
subsection (d) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“under subsection (a) of this section,” and 
by adding at the end of such subsection 
(d) a new paragraph as follows: 

“(2) There is authorized to be appropri- 
ated not to exceed $125 million, which shall 
constitute a revolving fund to be used by 
the Administrator in carrying out section 
405."; 

(5) inserting before the semicolon in sec- 
tion 402 (c) (2) a colon and the following: 
“Provided, That the Administrator shall ex- 
tend financial assistance to educational in- 
stitutions under section 405 only after con- 
sultation with such Office of Education“; 
and 

(6) inserting after “For the purposes of 
this title,” in section 404 the following: 
3 as Otherwise provided in section 
405, “. 

TITLE VI—ARMED SERVICES HOUSING 


Sec. 601. (a) Section 803 (a) of the Na- 
tional Housing Act is amended by striking 
out “June 30, 1959“ and inserting in lieu 
thereof “June 30, 1960.” 

(b) Section 803 of such act is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“(k) The Commissioner shall not insure 
any mortgage under this title unless the 
principal contractor or contractors engaged 
in the construction of the project involved 
file a certificate or certificates (as such times, 
in the course of construction or otherwise, 
as the Commissioner may prescribe) certi- 
fying that the laborers and mechanics em- 
ployed in the construction of such project 
have been paid not less 144 times the regular 
rate of pay for employment in excess of 8 
hours in any 1 day or in excess of 40 hours 
in any 1 week.” 

Sec. 602. (a) The first sentence of section 
404 (a) of the Housing Amendments of 1955 
is amended to read as follows: Whenever the 
Secretary of Defense or his designee deems it 
necessary for the purpose of this title, he 
may acquire by purchase, donation, condem- 
nation, or other means of transfer, any land 
or (with the approval of the Federal Housing 
Commissioner) (1) any housing financed 
with mortgages insured under title VIII of 
the National Housing Act as in effect prior to 
August 11, 1955, or (2) any housing situated 
adjacent to a military installation which was 
(A) completed prior to July 1, 1952, (B) cer- 
tified by the Department of Defense, prior to 
construction, as being necessary to meet an 
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existing military family housing need and 
considered as military housing by the Fed- 
eral Housing Commissioner, and (C) financed 
with mortgages insured under section 207 of 
the National Housing Act.” 

(b) Section 404 (b) of the Housing Amend- 
ments of 1955 is amended (1) by striking 
out “constructed under the mortgage insur- 
ance provisions of title VIII of the National 
Housing Act (as in effect prior to the enact- 
ment of the Housing Amendments of 1955)”, 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“described in clause (1) or (2) of subsection 
(a) of this section”; and (2) by inserting be- 
fore the period at the end thereof the follow- 
ing: or a military installation which the 
Secretary or his designee determines to be a 
permanent part of the military establish- 
ment.” 

(c) Section 407 (f) of the act entitled An 
act to authorize certain construction at mili- 
tary installations, and for other purposes“, 
approved August 30, 1957, is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(f) This section shall have no application 
to any housing described in clause (1) or (2) 
of section 404 (a) of the Housing Amend- 
ments of 1955, as amended.” 

Sec. 603. (a) Section 404 (c) of the Hous- 
ing Amendments of 1955 is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(c) (1) Condemnation proceedings insti- 
tuted pursuant to this section shall be con- 
ducted in accordance with the provisions of 
the act of August 1, 1888 (25 Stat. 357; 40 
U. S. C. 257), as amended, or any other ap- 
plicable Federal statute. Before any such 
condemnation proceedings are instituted, an 
effort shall be made to acquire the property 
involved by negotiation, In any such con- 
demnation proceedings, and in the interests 
of expedition, the issue of just compensation 
shall be determined by a commission of three 
persons to be appointed by the court. One 
of the persons so appointed shall be selected 
from a panel of qualified, disinterested per- 
sons submitted by the Secretary of Defense, 
or his designee, and one of the persons so 
appointed shall be selected from a panel of 
qualified, disinterested persons submitted by 
the owner of the property with respect to 
which the proceedings are instituted. Any 
commission appointed hereunder shall give 
full consideration to replacement costs and 
fair depreciation, and shall have the powers 
of a master provided in subvision (c) of rule 
53 of the Federal Rules of Civil Procedure 
and proceedings before it shall be governed 
by the provisions of paragraphs (1) and (2) 
of subdivision (d) of such rule. Its action 
and report shall be determined by a majority 
and its findings and report shall have the 
effect, and be dealt with by the court in 
accordance with the practice, prescribed in 
paragraph (2) of subdivision (e) of such 
rule. Trial of all issues, other than just 
compensation, shall be by the court. 

“(2) In any condemnation proceedings in- 
stituted pursuant to this section, the court 
shall not order the party in possession to 
surrender possession in advance of final 
judgment unless a declaration of taking has 
been filed, and a deposit of the amount esti- 
mated to be just compensation has been 
made, under the first section of the act of 
February 26, 1931 (46 Stat. 1421), providing 
for such declarations. Unless title is in dis- 
pute, the court, upon application, shall 
promptly pay to the owner at least 75 per- 
cent of the amount so deposited, but such 
payment shall be made without prejudice to 
any party to the proceeding. In the event 
that condemnation proceedings are insti- 
tuted in accordance with procedures under 
such act of February 26, 1931, the court 
shall order that the amount deposited shall 
be paid in a lump sum or over a period not 
exceeding 5 years in accordance with stipu- 
lations executed by the parties in the pro- 
ceedings. In connection with condemnation 
proceedings which do not utilize the proce- 
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dures under such act, the Secretary or his 
designee, after final Judgment of the court, 
may pay or agree to pay in a lump sum or, in 
accordance with stipulations executed by the 
parties to the proceedings, over a period not 
exceeding 5 years the difference between the 
outstanding principal obligation, plus ac- 
crued interest, and the price for the property 
fixed by the court. Unless such payment is 
made in a lump sum, the unpaid balance 
thereof shall bear interest at the rate of 
4 percent per annum.” 

(b) The amendment made by this section 
shall be applicable to any condemnation 
proceedings instituted pursuant to section 
404 of the Housing Amendments of 1955 
in which a final adjudication of just com- 
pensation has not been made on the date of 
enactment of this act. 

Sec. 604. Section 404 (e) of the Housing 
Amendments of 1955 is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sen- 
tence: “The Secretary or his designee may, 
in the case of any housing acquired or to 
be acquired under this section, assume or 
acquire subject to any existing mortgage on 
such housing.” 


TITLE VII—HOME MORTGAGE GUARANTY 
CORPORATION 


Sec. 701. This title may be cited as the 
“Home Mortgage Guaranty Corporation 
Act.” 

Sec, 702. The Home Mortgage Guaranty 
Corporation (hereinafter referred to as the 
Corporation“) is hereby created and char- 
tered as a corporation for the purposes herein 
stated. 

Sec. 703. The Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board (hereinafter referred to as the 
Board“) is authorized and directed to op- 
erate the Corporation and to prescribe bylaws, 
rules, and regulations not inconsistent with 
this act. 

Sec. 704. (a) The Board shall provide for 
the issuance of nonvoting capital stock of the 
Corporation, divided into shares of 6100 par 
value each. The Board may, by regulation, 
require participating members of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank System to purchase at par 
value and hold stock of the Corporation as a 
condition precedent to the right of any such 
member to obtain guaranties under this title, 
except that no such regulation may require 
any such member to purchase such stock 
having a par value in excess of 1 percent of 
the original principal balance of loans sub- 
mitted by such member to the Corporation 
for issuance of its certificate of guaranty after 
the date of such regulation, 

(b) Within 60 days after the date of the 
enactment of this act, upon the call of the 
Board, the Federal home loan banks shall 
subscribe to stock of the Corporation having 
a par value approximately $20 million, and 
shall purchase and pay for the same in pro- 
portion to the part value of the outstanding 
capital stock of each Federal home loan bank 
at the time of such call. 

(c) Whenever in the opinion of the Board 
the financial condition of the Corporation 
warrants such action, dividends may be paid 
on the capital stock of the Corporation, or a 
part of the outstanding stock of the Corpora- 
tion may be retired: Provided, That any such 
retirement shall be in order of the seniority 
of such stock as to date of issuance. The 
Board shall also provide by regulation for 
the transfer or assignability of capital stock 
or for restrictions on the right of any par- 
ticipant to transfer or assign capital stock. 

Sec. 705. Upon the date of the enactment 
of this act, the Corporation shall become a 
body corporate, and shall be an instrumental- 
ity of the United States and as such have 
power— 

(1) to adopt and use a corporate seal; 

(2) to have succession until dissolved by 
act of Congress; 

(3) to make contracts, and to guarantee 
loans, subject to the limitations prescribed 
in this title; 
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(4) to sue and be sued, complain and de- 
fend, in any court of law or equity, State or 
Federal; 

(5) to purchase or otherwise acquire loans 
guaranteed by the Corporation or interests 
therein, to bid in at foreclosure sale cr other- 
wise purchase or acquire real property secur- 
ing loans so guaranteed or interests therein, 
and to hold, manage, lease, recondition, or 
sell or otherwise dispose of any real prop- 
erty or interests therein acquired by the Cor- 
poration; and 

(6) to appoint and to fix the compensa- 
tion of such officers, employees, attorneys, 
and agents as shall be necessary for the per- 
formance of its duties under this title, with- 
out regard to the provisions of any other law 
(except a law prohibiting or restricting the 
holding of dual offices or employment or the 
receipt of dual compensation or benefits) re- 
lating to the employment or compensation 
of officers or employees of the United States. 
The Corporation, with the consent of any 
board, corporation, commission, establish- 
ment, executive department, or instru- 
mentality of the Government, including any 
field services thereof, may avail itself of the 
use of information, services, and facilities 
thereof in carrying out the provisions of this 
title, and may pay reasonable compensation 
therefor, and all of the foregoing are hereby 
authorized to provide to the Corporation 
such information, services, and facilities as 
it may request. The Corporation shall be 
entitled to the use of the United States 
mails for its official business in the same 
manner as the executive departments of the 
Government, and shall determine its neces- 
sary expenditures under this title, and the 
manner in which the same shall be incurred, 
allowed, and paid, without regard to the 
provisions of any other law. 

Sec. 706. For the purposes of this title, 
the Corporation shall have power to borrow 
money, and to issue notes, bonds, deben- 
tures, or other such obligations, upon such 
terms and conditions as the Board may de- 
termine. Moneys of the Corporation may 
be deposited in any Federal home-loan 
bank, or any commercial bank the deposits 
of which are insured by the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation, or invested in obli- 
gations of, or obligations which are guaran- 
teed as to principal and interest by, the 
United States. When designated for that 
purpose by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the Corporation shall be a depository of pub- 
lic money, under such regulations as may 
be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and may also be employed as fiscal 
agent of the United States, and it shall per- 
form all such reasonable duties as depository 
of public money and fiscal agent as may be 
required of it. 

Sec. 707. All notes, bonds, debentures, and 
other such obligations issued by the Corpo- 
ration shall be exempt, both as to principal 
and interest, from all taxation (except es- 
tate, inheritance, and gift taxes) now or 
hereafter imposed by any Territory, de- 
pendency, or possession of the United States 
or the District of Columbia, or by any State, 
county, municipality, or local taxing author- 
ity. Such obligations shall have no exemp- 
tion or special treatment as such (either as 
to principal or interest) for purposes of in- 
come, estate, or gift taxation now or here- 
after imposed by the United States, but shall 
be exempt (both as to principal and inter- 
est) from all other taxation now or here- 
after imposed by the United States. The 
Corporation, including its franchise, activi- 
ties, capital, reserves, surplus, and income, 
shall be exempt from all taxation now or 
hereafter imposed by the United States, by 
any Territory, dependency, or possession 
thereof or the District of Columbia, or by 
any State, county, municipality, or local 
taxing authority; except that any real prop- 
erty of the Corporation shall be subject to 
State, Territorial, district, county, munici- 
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pal, and local taxation to the same extent 
according to its value as other real property 
is taxed. 

Sec. 708. No individual, association, part- 
nership, or corporation shall hereafter adopt 
and use, as the name under which he or it 
shall thereafter do business, the words 
“Home Mortgage Guaranty Corporation”, or 
any combination of any of these words 
which would have the effect of leading the 
public in general to believing there was any 
connection, actually not existing, between 
such individual, association, partnership, or 
corporation and the Home Mortgage Guar- 
anty Corporation. No individual, associa- 
tion, partnership, or corporation shall 
advertise or otherwise represent, by any 
device whatsoever, that his or its mortgages 
are insured or in any way guaranteed by 
the Home Mortgage Guaranty Corporation, 
contrary to regulations of the Board pro- 
hibiting, or limiting or restricting, such ad- 
vertisement or representation. No indi- 
vidual, association, partnership, or corpora- 
tion shall advertise or represent, by any 
device whatsoever, that his or its mortgages 
which are guaranteed by the Home Mort- 
gage Guaranty Corporation are insured or 
in any way guaranteed by the Government 
of the United States. Any individual, as- 
sociation, partnership, or corporation vio- 
lating this section shall be punished by a 
fine of not exceeding $5,000, or by impris- 
onment not exceeding 1 year, or both. 

Sec. 709. (a) The Board shall issue regu- 
lations to carry out the provisions of this 
title, dealing with, but not limited to, the 
following: 

(1) The eligibility of loans for guaranty, 
except that no loan shall be eligible for 
guaranty— 

(A) which has a contract rate of interest 
in excess of 6 percent per ahnum, or 

(B) which has an original principal 
amount in excess of $25,000, or 

(C) Unless it is secured by a first lien on 
real property located within the regular 
lending area of the mortgagee and improved 
by a dwelling (designed for single-family oc- 
cupancy) which is owned by the mortgagor 
and occupied by him as his home or in- 
‘tended in good faith for such occupancy; 

(2) The maximum ratio of loan to ap- 
praised value and the maximum amortized 
term for loans guaranteed under this title; 
except that in no case shall any such loan 
exceed 90 percent of the appraised value of 
the security thereof, or be amortized on 
other than a regular monthly basis or over a 
period in excess of 25 years from the date 
of the loan; 

(3) The obligation of the Corporation with 
respect to any loan guaranteed under this 
title; except that— 

(A) no guaranty under this title with re- 
spect to any loan shall be for more than 
90 percent of an amount equal to the 
smaller of the following: (i) the amount of 
any loss on the loan, exclusive of foreclosure 
costs and attorneys’ fees, or (ii) 20 per- 
cent of the balance owing from time to 
time on the obligation covered by the cer- 
tificate of guaranty; 

(B) no guaranty under this title shall 
extend to any loan the principal amount of 
which has been reduced by payments of the 
mortgagor to less than 50 percent of the 
original appraised value of the security 
therefor; and for purposes of clause (i) of 
subparagraph (A), the amount of the loss 
on a loan shall not exceed the amount by 
which the balance owning on the loan ex- 
ceeds 50 percent of such original appraised 
value; and 

(C) the amount of the loss on a loan 
(subject to subparagraph (B)) shall be de- 
termined on the basis of a bona fide sale 
of the security therefor to a person other 
than the mortgagee or a person acting for 
the mortgagee, except that at the election 
of the mortgagee the amount of such loss 
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shall be determined on the basis of an ap- 
praisal made by the Corporation; 

(4) The premium to be charged for the 
guaranty of any loan: Provided, That any 
such premium shall be payable in advance 
and shall not be less than 1 percent of the 
original principal amount of the mortgage 
loan; 

(5) The method of payment of any guar- 
anty, either in cash or in debentures of the 
Corporation; 

(6) The methods of, and items to be in- 
cluded in, any settlement required as the 
result of the guaranty of any loan under 
this title; 

(7) The valuation of property securing 
loans to be guaranteed hereunder, which 
regulations and their subsequent supervi- 
sion by the Board shall establish and main- 
tain (A) such standards of appraisal and 
inspection procedures as will insure the 
initiation and observance of appraisal prac- 
tices designed to protect the home buyer 
and to safeguard the assets of the Corpora- 
tion against any excessive margin of risk, 
and (B) such standards of acceptability as 
will bar the construction or financing of 
substandard housing; and 

(8) The prohibition of secondary financ- 
ing incident to any purchase of property 
financed in part by a guaranteed loan. 

(b) The payment or satisfaction of any 
guaranty or rights arising therefrom, or of 
any other obligation of the Corporation, 
shall be limited to the assets of the Cor- 
poration and no such guaranty or obligation 
shall constitute a liability of the United 
States. 

(c) The rights of a holder of a guaran- 
teed mortgage and the establishment of the 
amount of a final loss on a guaranty (sub- 
ject to subparagraphs (B) and (C) of sub- 
section (a) (3)) shall be governed by those 
regulations in effect at the time when the 
mortgage is reported for guaranty. A 
guaranty shall be for the benefit of the 
original holder of the guaranteed mortgage 
and of any subsequent holder which is a 
member of a Federal Home Loan Bank or 
an individual, association, partnership, or 
corporation approved for the purposes of 
this sentence by the Corporation, by regu- 
lations or otherwise. The validity of a 

anty issued pursuant to the terms of 
this title shall be incontestable except for 
fraud or misrepresentation on the part of 
the holder. 

Sec. 710. (a) The Board may at any time, 
in its sole discretion, and without any re- 
quirement of notice or other proceedings, 
refuse either temporarily or permanently to 
guarantee loans made or held by any speci- 
fied lender or holder, or bar either tem- 
porarily or permanently any individual, as- 
sociation, partnership, or corporation from 
acquiring loans guaranteed under this title, 
or terminate, upon terms and conditions or 
otherwise, any such refusal or bar. 

(b) The Board is further authorized— 

(1) to restrict from time to time the per- 
centage of the total loans made in any calen- 
dar year, or the total percentage of its loan 
portfolio, which any institution or mort- 
gagee may have guaranteed as provided in 
this title; 

(2) to provide for the guaranty of loans 
made by institutions or corporations which 
are not members of a Federal Home Loan 
Bank and which are engaged in the home 
mortgage business, and to prescribe in rela- 
tion to the participation of such institutions 
or corporations appropriate regulations con- 
cerning their qualification, examination, su- 
pervision, and purchase of capital stock: 
Provided, That no such regulation may re- 
quire any such institution or corporation to 
purchase such stock having a par value in 
excess of 1 percent of the original principal 
balance of loans submitted by it to the 
Corporation for issuance of its certificate 
of guaranty; and 
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(3) to make and impose such other re- 
quirements, limits, or conditions not incon- 
sistent with this title as may be reasonably 
necessary to the proper operation of the Cor- 
poration. 

Sec. 711. The Corporation is authorized to 
require any participating mortgagee which 
has obtained a guaranty under this title to 
make reports, to supply copies of reports of 
public examinations and of public and pri- 
vate audits, and to make its books and rec- 
ords available to the Corporation and to per- 
mit the Corporation to examine them. It 
may make such examinations as may reason- 
ably be necessary and the institution ex- 
amined shall pay the cost of such examina- 
tion. 

Sec. 712. The Board shall issue regulations 
as to eligibility and loan procedure in such 
form as will enable participants to process 
loans to completion without prior submission 
to or approval of the Corporation. Such 
regulations shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions of eligibility for guaranty here- 
under and if loans are made by eligible mort- 
gagees in substantial compliance with such 
conditions the same shall be guaranteed as 
provided by such regulations upon filing a 
report with the Corporation, and upon pay- 
ment of the proper premium and of the 
amount required for the purchase of capital 
stock. 

Sec. 713. Any Federal savings and loan 
association, national bank, or other organ- 
ization chartered or organized pursuant to 
the laws of the United States is authorized to 
purchase and hold such part of the capital 
stock of the Corporation as may enable such 
organization to obtain loan guaranties under 
this title, and to make any loan eligible be 
guaranteed under this title subject only to 
such limitations or restrictions as may be 
imposed by law upon the type or percentage 
of its assets that such organization may in- 
vest in real estate loans. 

Src. 714. In addition to the guaranty of 
mortgages as herein provided, the Corpora- 
tion is authorized to guarantee any part or 
all of the foreclosure costs and outlays (in- 
cluding attorneys’ fees) on any loan guaran- 
teed under this title for an additional pre- 
8 on terms and conditions prescribed 

y it. 

Sec. 715. The aggregate obligation of the 
Corporation with respect to guaranties under 
this title shall not exceed $1 billion at any 
one time; and the Corporation shall not issue 
any guaranty under this title if the issuance 
thereof could result in an increase in such 
aggregate obligation to an amount in excess 
of such sum. 

Sec. 716. If any provision of this title, or 
the application thereof to any person or cir- 
cumstance, is held invalid, the remainder of 
the title, and the application of such pro- 
vision to other persons or circumstances, 
shall not be affected thereby. 

Src. 717. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law now or hereafter in force, the 
provisions of this title shall apply to the 
several States, the District of Columbia, and 
the Territories, dependencies, and possessions 
of the United States. The term “State” as 
used in this title includes the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico. 

Src. 718. The first paragraph of section 24 
of the Federal Reserve Act (12 U. S. C., sec. 
371) is amended by inserting after “title IX 
of the National Housing Act” the following: 
“, or which are guaranteed under the Home 
Mortgage Guaranty Corporation Act,.“ 

TITLE VIII—AVOIDANCE OF FORECLOSURE 


Sec. 801. Section 204 (a) of the National 
Housing Act is amended by inserting im- 
mediately before the last proviso the fol- 
lowing: “: And provided further, That with 
respect to any mortgage covering a 1-, 2-, 3-, 
or 4-family residence insured under this 
act, if the Commissioner finds, after notice 
of default, that the default was due to cir- 
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cumstances beyond the control of the mort- 
gagor and it is probable that the mortgage 
will be restored to good standing within a 
reasonable period of time, he may, under 
such regulations and conditions as he may 
prescribe, extend the time for curing default 
and enter into an agreement with the mort- 
gagee providing that if the mortgage is sub- 
sequently foreclosed, any interest accruing 
after the date of the agreement which is not 
paid by the mortgagor may be included in 
the debentures.” 

Sec. 802. Title II of the National Housing 
Act is further amended by adding after sec- 
tion 229 (as added by section 113 of this act) 
the following new section: 


“Acquisition of mortgages to avoid 
foreclosure 

“Sec. 230. Upon receiving notice of the 
default of any mortgage covering a 1-, 2-, 3-, 
or 4-family residence heretofore or hereafter 
insured under this title, the Commissioner, 
in his discretion and for the purpose of avoid- 
ing foreclosure of the mortgage, may acquire 
the loan and the security therefor upon issu- 
ance to the mortgagee of debentures having 
a total face value equal to the unpaid prin- 
cipal balance of the loan plus any accrued 
interest and any proper advances theretofore 
made by the mortgagee under the provisions 
of the mortgage; and after the acquisition 
of such mortgage by the Commissioner such 
mortgagee shall have no further rights, lia- 
bilities, or obligations with respect thereto. 
The provisions of section 204 relating to the 
issuance of debentures incident to the ac- 
quisition of foreclosed properties shall apply 
with respect to debentures issued under this 
subsection, and the provisions of section 204 
relating to the rights, liabilities, and obliga- 
tions of a mortgagee shall apply with respect 
to the Commissioner when he has acquired 
an insured mortgage under this section, in 
accordance with and subject to regulations 
(modifying such provisions to the extent 
necessary to render their application for such 
purposes appropriate and effective) which 
shall be prescribed by the Commissioner.” 


TITLE IX—VETERANS’ HOUSING 


Sec. 901. Subsection (d) of section 513 of 
the Servicemen's Readjustment Act of 1944 
(38 U. S. C. 694m) is amended by inserting 
immediately after the first sentence the fol- 
lowing new sentence: “In addition to the 
sums authorized in this section, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shall also advance to the 
Administrator such additional sums not in 
excess of $100 million as the Administrator 
may request, and the sums so advanced shall 
be made available without regard to any limi- 
tation contained in this subsection with re- 
spect to the amount which may be advanced 
in any one quarter annual period.” 

Sec. 902. (a) The last proviso of subsection 
(b) of section 500 of Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act of 1944 (38 U. S. C. 694) is amended 
by striking out “but the rate of interest so 
prescribed by the Administrator shall not 
exceed at any time the rate of interest (ex- 
clusive of premium charges for insurance and 
service charges, if any) established by the 
Federal Housing Commissioner under section 
203 (b) (5) of the National Housing Act, less 
one-half of 1 percent per annum.” 

(b) Subsection (d) of such section 500 is 
amended by inserting immediately before the 
period at the end of the first sentence the 
following: “, or (3) by any mortgagee desig- 
nated and approved by any department, 
agency, or instrumentality of the United 
States as a certified agent, and which is ac- 
ceptable to the Administrator.” 

Sec. 903. Title III of the Servicemen's Re- 
adjustment Act of 1944 is amended by in- 
serting immediately after section 503A there« 
of the following new section: 


“Deposit of downpayments in trust accounts 


“Sec. 508B. (a) Where the Administrator 
has made a determination of reasonable 
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value of housing units in a project involving 
five or more of such units which are proposed 
to be constructed or are newly constructed 
and previously unoccupied, and a veteran has 
made a deposit or downpayment on the pur- 
chase price of any such unit for the purpose 
of purchasing such unit with a loan guaran- 
teed, insured, or made under this title, it 
shall be unlawful for the seller to fail to 
deposit such deposit or downpayment in a 
special trust account before the close of the 
next business day, in order to safeguard such 
deposit or downpayment from the claims of 
creditors of the seller. Where such deposit 
or downpayment has been deposited in a 
special trust account, it shall be unlawful 
for such deposit or downpayment to be dis- 
posed of in any manner except (1) being 
credited to the veteran purchaser at closing 
settlement, or (2) if the transaction is not 
consummated, being disposed of in accord- 
ance with the terms of the contract between 
the parties or returned to the veteran. 
Nothing in this section shall prevent the ap- 
plication of a deposit or downpayment to the 
cost of land or construction where a veteran 
purchaser has contracted for the construc- 
tion of residential property which is to be 
financed with the assistance of a construc- 
tion loan to be obtained under the provisions 
of this title. 

“(b) Whoever violates subsection (a) of 
this section shall be fined not more than 
$5,000 or imprisoned not more than 5 years, 
or both.” 

Sec. 904. (a) Section 504 (e) of the Service- 
men's Readjustment Act of 1944 is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new sentence: “The Administrator may also 
refuse to appraise any dwelling or housing 
project owned, sponsored, or to be con- 
structed by any person refused the benefits 
of participation under titles I, II. VI. VII. 
VIII, or IX of the National Housing Act pur- 
suant to a determination of the Federal 
Housing Commissioner under section 512 of 
that act.” 

(b) Section 514 of such act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new sentence: The Administrator may also 
refuse either temporarily or permanently to 
guarantee or insure any loans made by a 
lender or holder refused the benefits of par- 
ticipation under title I, II, VII. VIII, or 
IX of the National Housing Act pursuant to 
a determination of the Federal Housing Com- 
missioner under section 512 of that act.” 


TITLE X——-MISCELLANEOUS 


Sec. 1001. Title IX of the National Hous- 
ing Act is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new section: 

“Sec. 909. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law the Commissioner is au- 
thorized, in the disposal of properties ac- 
quired by him in insurance operations under 
the provisions of this title, to give former 
mortgagor-owners a preference and priority 
of opportunity to reacquire such properties: 
Provided, That such former mortgagor- 
owners shall be required, under such pro- 
cedures as may be established from time to 
time by the Commissioner, to offer prices 
and terms reasonably commensurate with 
the value of such properties and not less 
favorable than prices and terms offered by 
other prospective purchasers.” 

Sec. 1002. Section 702 of the Housing Act 
of 1954 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 

“(f) The administrator is authorized to 
use during any fiscal year not to exceed 
$50,000 of the moneys in the revolving fund 
(established under subsection (e)) to con- 
duct surveys of the status and current 
volume of State and local public works plan- 
ning and surveys of estimated requirements 
for State and local public works: Provided, 
That the administrator, in conducting any 
such survey, may utilize or act through any 
Federal department or agency with its con- 
sent.” 
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Sec. 1003. (a) The first proviso in section 
10 (i) of the United States Housing Act of 
1937 is amended by striking out “two” and 
inserting in lieu thereof three.“ 

(b) Section 15 of such act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 


ph: 

“(10) Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law or any contract or other ar- 
rangement made pursuant thereto, any 
public housing agency which utilizes public 
services and facilities of a municipality or 
other local governmental agency making 
charges therefor separate from real and 
personal property taxes shall be authorized 
by the Authority (without any amendment 
to the contract for annual contributions or 
deductions from payments in lieu of taxes 
otherwise payable) to pay to such munici- 
pality or other local governmental agency 
the amount that would be charged private 
persons or dwellings similarly situated for 
such facilities and services.” 

Sec. 1004. (a) Title V of the Housing Act 
of 1949 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new section: 


“Insurance of farm housing loans made by 
private lenders 


“Sec. 514. (a) The Secretary is authorized 
to insure and make commitments to insure 
loans made by lenders other than the United 
States to farmers, associations of farmers, 
and county governments for the purpose of 
providing dwelling accommodations and re- 
lated buildings and structures for migratory 
farm labor in accordance with terms and 
conditions substantially identical with those 
specified in section 502; except that— 

“(1) no such loan shall be insured in an 
amount in excess of 90 percent of the 
value of the farm involved less any prior 
liens in the case of a loan to an individual 
farmer, or 90 percent of the total value 
of the structures and facilities with respect 
to which the loan is made in the case of a 
loan to an association of farmers or a county 
government; 

“(2) no such loan shall be insured if it 
bears interest at a rate in excess of 6 per- 
cent per annum; 

“(3) the borrower shall be required to pay 
such insurance charges as the Secretary 
deems proper, taking into account the 
amount of the loan and any prior liens. The 
initial insurance charge shall be at a rate 
not to exceed 1 percent on the principal 
amount of the loan, and additional charges 
annually thereafter shall be at a rate not to 
exceed 1 percent of the outstanding prin- 
cipal balance of the loan after each annual 
installment due date; 

(4) the insurance contracts and agree- 
ments with respect to any loan may contain 
provisions for servicing the loan by the Sec- 
retary or by the lender, and for the purchase 
by the Secretary of the loan if it is not in 
default, on such terms and conditions as the 
Secretary may prescribe; and 

5) the Secretary may take mortgages 
creating a lien running to the United States 
for the benefit of the insurance fund referred 
to in subsection (b) notwithstanding the 
fact that the note may be held by the lender 
or his assignee. 

“(b) The Secretary shall utilize the insur- 
ance fund created by section 11 of the Bank- 
head-Jones Farm Tenant Act (7 U. S. C., 
sec. 1005a) and the provisions of section 13 
(b) and (e) of such act (7 U. S. C., sec. 1005c 
(b) and (c)) to discharge obligations under 
insurance contracts made pursuant to this 
section, and 

“(1) the Secretary may utilize the insur- 
ance fund to pay taxes, insurance, prior 
liens, and other expenses to protect the se- 
curity for loans which have been insured 
hereunder and to acquire such security prop- 
erty at foreclosure sale or otherwise; 

“(2) the notes and security therefor ac- 
quired by the Secretary under insurance 
contracts made pursuant to this section shall 
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become a part of the insurance fund. Loans 
insured under this section may be held in 
the fund and collected in accordance with 
their terms or may be sold and reinsured. 
All proceeds from such collections, including 
the liquidation of security and the proceeds 
of sales, shall become a part of the insurance 
fund; and 

“(3) one-half of all insurance charges 
shall become a part of the insurance fund. 
The other half of such charges shall be de- 
posited in the Treasury of the United States 
and shall be available for administrative ex- 
penses of the Farmers Home Administration, 
to be transferred annually to and become 
merged with any appropriation for such ex- 
penses. 

„(e) Any contract of insurance executed 
by the Secretary under this section shall be 
an obligation of the United States and in- 
contestable; except for fraud or misrepre- 
sentation of which the holder of the con- 
tract has actual knowledge. 

“(d) The aggregate amount of the princi- 
pal obligations of the loans insured under 
this section shall not exceed $25 million in 
any one fiscal year. 

“(e) Amounts made available pursuant 
to sections 511 and 513 of this act shall be 
available for administrative expenses in- 
curred under this section.” 

(b) The first paragraph of section 24 of 
the Federal Reserve Act (12 U. S. C., sec. 
371) is amended by inserting after “the act 
of August 28, 1937, as amended" the follow- 
ing: “, or title V of the Housing Act of 
1949, as amended.” 

Sec. 1005. The use of projects PA-36011 and 
PA-36012 (which were conveyed to the Hous- 
ing Authority of Philadelphia, Pa., under 
section 406 (c) of the Housing Act of 1956) 
for the housing of military personnel and 
civilians employed in defense activities with- 
out regard to their income, and the giving 
of a preference in respect of 700 dwelling 
units in such projects for such military per- 
sonnel as the Secretary of Defense or his 
designee prescribes, for a period of 5 years 
after the date of the conveyance of such 
projects, is hereby authorized; and such use 
and the giving of such preferences shall not 
deprive such projects of their status as “low- 
rent housing” as that term is used and de- 
fined in the United States Housing Act of 
1937 and within the meaning of that term 
as used in section 606 (b) of the act en- 
titled “An act to expedite the provision of 
housing in connection with national de- 
fense, and for other purposes”, approved 
October 14, 1940, as amended. The Housing 
and Home Finance Administrator is author- 
ized and directed to agree to any amend- 
ments to the instruments of conveyance 
which may be required to give effect to the 
purposes of this section. 

Sec. 1006. Section 603 (c) of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1957 is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“(c) The authority of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency to make grants under 
subsection (b) shall expire June 30, 1962. 
The total amount of such grants shall not 
exceed $300,000 during each of the fiscal 
years ending June 30, 1958, and June 30, 
1959, and shall not exceed $100,000 during 
each of the fiscal years ending June 30, 1960, 
June 30, 1961, and June 30, 1962.” 

Sec. 1007. (a) Section 605 (b) of the 
Housing Act of 1956 is amended by striking 
out “1958” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“1960.” 

(b) Section 605 (c) of the Housing Act 
of 1956 is amended by inserting before the 
period at the end thereof the following: 
„, and the sum of $7,500,000 for the pur- 
poses of this section for each of the fiscal 
years ending June 30, 1959, and June 30, 
1960.“ 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 
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Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. 

Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that a second be con- 
sidered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may use. 

Mr. Speaker, before the House now is 
the omnibus housing bill of 1958. I 
would have much preferred, as I am sure 
you would, that we could have debated 
this bill in orderly fashion, but each of 
you know and understand the circum- 
stances that exist which make it neces- 

. sary if we are to have a housing bill to 
bring it up under suspension of the rules. 

This bill is S. 4035, with an amend- 
ment. The bill was passed by the Senate 
by a voice vote. The amendment which 
I will mention in a moment was consid- 
ered in the House of Representatives by 
the House subcommittee, of which I have 
the honor to be chairman, of the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill, after long 
months of hearings, was voted out of the 
full Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, first out of the special subcom- 
mittee, by 6 to 1, as I recall it, and-out 
of the full Committee on Banking and 
Currency by a vote of 18 to 3. 

It is my information that if this bill is 
voted down today there will be no hous- 
ing bill, which will be the first time that 
condition existed since 1948. 

It is my further information that if 
we fail to pass the bill as we now have 
it, you are going to leave all of the 
amendments which the House and Sen- 
ate have worked out that would help 
meet the need of the people who want 
housing and help meet the need of the 
industry that wants to build. 

Recognizing the fact that we have be- 
come dollar conscious, and I think we 
should, may I say there is not a dollar, 
if the past is any criterion of the future, 
in this bill but what will be paid back to 
the Government of the United States. 

May I say that the housing programs 
which this Government has had in force 
since the early thirties has never cost 
our Government one penny of money. 
Instead, we have been able to bring about 
home ownership in this country to a de- 
gree hardly believed possible by virtue 
of FHA and the various housing aids 
which this Congress has put into effect. 

So, when I say “dollar amounts,” I 
hope you will not get in your mind that 
means a contribution or grants; that it 
means a contribution or money paid out 
which will never be returned. But, in 
order to meet the pressing needs at the 
moment I am authorized and privileged 
to offer an amendment to the House bill 
as follows, and I hope you will pay close 
attention. 

The amendment reduces the dollar 
amount set out in the Senate bill by 

more than $1.5 billion; it would reduce 
the dollar amounts in the House bill by 
over $1.5 billion. The Senate bill as 
passed had dollar amounts of $2,475,- 
000,000 authorization. The House bill 
had $2.4 billion. The administration 
bill which was introduced by my 
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esteemed friend from Iowa [Mr. TALLE], 
had $1.5 billion, and that was the bill 
we had before us along with the Senate 
bill in the hearings. 

Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. TALLE. The gentleman from 
Alabama will agree with me that my bill 
was for a 6-year program and not 1 
year. 

Mr. RAINS. The gentleman will 
agree with me that the Senate bill was 
for a 6-year program and the House bill, 
in many instances, was for 5- and 6- 
year programs, too. 

Mr. TALLE. And the program of the 
gentleman from Alabama is for 1 year? 

Mr. RAINS. Only in certain in- 
stances. 

There is no time, to explain to you the 
details of this bill. I would simply like 
to say that this bill today—and I do not 
ordinarily do this—was supported by— 
and I want to read them to you—mayors 
and city officials of America, the home 
building industry, real estate industry, 
saving and loan associations, housing 
and redevelopment officials, the medical 
profession, the nursing profession, man- 
agers of nursing homes, hospital officials, 
college presidents and college officials, 
church leaders, leaders of veterans’ or- 
ganizations, farm groups, consumer 
groups, lumber dealers, cooperative 
groups, home appliance manufacturers 
and union organizations. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINS. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr, McDONOUGH. I appreciate the 
proposal the gentleman from Alabama is 
submitting, and I think the House should 
fully realize that it is a considerable re- 
duction insofar as monetary obligation is 
concerned over the bill that the commit- 
tee reported to the Committee on Rules, 
which we were unable to obtain a rule 
for. However, I must say—and I am go- 
ing to support the proposal of the gentle- 
man from Alabama—I must say, how- 
ever, in deference to the committee, that 
in this compromise is a victory for the 
Republican members of the whole com- 
mittee and the subcommittee, and the 
gentleman who is chairman of the com- 
mittee must admit that on several occa- 
sions we cautioned and warned him 
against reporting to you a bill with the 
monetary obligations that the original 
bill contained. Now, this bill has re- 
duced that to $975 million from $2.4 bil- 
lion, and it does contain all of the sec- 
tions of the original bill. It is a progres- 
sive piece of legislation. It will stimu- 
late the housing industry, and I just 
wanted to make that point clear, 
whether the gentleman will admit it or 
not. 

Mr. RAINS. In the light of the state- 
ment which the gentleman made, which 
is true, how anyone on his side or mine 
can vote against the bill I am unable to 
understand. 

I would like to discuss, if I may, a few 
of the amendments. In this bill is the 
bill voted out by the Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee. The gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Teacuve], and the gentlewoman 
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from Massachusetts [Mrs. ROGERS], 
asked that the veterans’ affairs bill, 
which has to do with loans to veterans, 
be included in this bill in order that we 
might go to conference with the Senate, 
which has a similar bill. 

I assure the gentlewoman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mrs. Rocers] that I had the 
permission of the gentleman from Texas 
LMr. TEAGUE] before he left here, to re- 
duce that amount from $150 million to 
$100 million in order to try to get the 
bill passed. It is changed in no other 
particular expect that it is reduced from 
$150 million to $100 million for the vet- 
erans of this country. That is the vet- 
erans loan bill for the veterans of this 
country, and the amount is $100 million. 

The FHA amendments are liberalized 
so that the downpayments are not as 
high as they are in the present law. 
That is made necessary because the peo- 
ple are unable to make the downpay- 
ments which they now face. 

Many of the changes that are in this 
bill are changes that many of the Mem- 
bers of this Congress have written to 
the committee about and have called 
us, asking us to put them in. 

Mr, JUDD. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. RAINS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman tell us how much money is now 
provided in this amended bill for the 
urban renewal program, in which the 
mayors have been particularly inter- 
ested? 

Mr. RAINS. There is $400 million 
provided for 1 year. In the original bill 
there was $500 million for 2 years. In 
the Senate bill there was $350 million 
or $300 million for 6 years. 

Mr. JUDD. Do I understand that the 
amended bill provides an increase in that 
item: $400 million for 1 year as against 
$500 million for 2 years? 

Mr. RAINS. And I shall tell you the 
reason for that. They have a $700 mil- 
lion backlog unattended. They need a 
high amount this year in the hope that 
we can get the backlog taken care of, 
which is gradually building up. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Rhode Island. 

Mr. FOGARTY. With reference to 
the item of aid for nursing homes, that 
is something for which they have been 
fighting for 2 or 3 years. Is it not a fair 
statement to say that if this bill is not 
passed there will be no aid for nursing 
home at all? . 

Mr. RAINS. I think the gentleman is 
absolutely correct. It is a section of the 
bill which is supported generally by 
everybody. Without the passage of this 
bill there will be no aid for nursing 
homes. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAINS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. MORANO. I want to thank the 
gentleman; I wrote him about liberaliz- 
ing the provisions of the downpayment. 
I should like to ask one brief question. 
Has the formula on urban redevelop- 
ment contribution been changed? 
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Mr. RAINS. No, the formula is still 
6624 percent and 33% percent. 

Mr. Speaker, I would now like to de- 
scribe the bill in more detail. This bill 
before us is a general housing bill with a 
number of important objectives. 

One of its prime purposes is to help 
revive our lagging economy. While 
there are encouraging signs that the 
bottom of the recession may have been 
reached, the number of unemployed still 
remains at the alarmingly high level of 
5% million. This bill would stimulate 
investment activity with a consequent 
lift to production and employment. 

A second major objective is to achieve 
better housing generally, improve pres- 
ent programs designed to combat slums 
and blight, and provide special assist- 
ance to meritorious and important hous- 
ing programs such as military housing, 
cooperative housing, other FHA-assisted 
housing programs, and the veterans’ 
home loan program. 

A third major objective of the bill is 
to further the advancement of scientific 
and academic knowledge by helping our 
institutions of higher learning to pro- 
vide the dormitories, classrooms, and 
scientific laboratories and related facili- 
ties which are vitally needed in our 
national effort to achieve ascendancy 
over the Soviet Union in the field of 
scientific and academic advancement. 
The warning of the sputniks is unmis- 
takable and I believe strongly as a cen- 
tral tenet of public policy that we should 
do everything possible to advance our 
national level of scientific and academic 
knowledge. 

This bill is the result of weeks and 
weeks of hard work by the Banking 
Committee and the Housing Subcommit- 
tee. We have heard expert testimony 
from witnesses competent to discuss the 
many aspects of the complex nature of 
the Government’s role in the housing 
and home finance field. 

Frankly, I am astounded at the an- 
guished opposition which this bill has 
touched off. In my judgment an im- 
partial analysis of the bill's provisions 
will prove conclusively that this bill is a 
carefully fashioned piece of legislation 
which will greatly improve our various 
housing programs and at the same time 
will give added stimulus to help bring 
us rapidly out of the recession which 
has been plaguing our economy for more 
than a year. 

I have already explained that the bill 
now before us, while it retains all of the 
principle and substance of the commit- 
tee-approved bill, is a scaled down ver- 
sion moneywise with greatly reduced 
dollar totals for the various programs. 
Excluding the $250 million for FNMA’s 
antirecession program which is usable 
only at the President’s discretion, the 
bill calls for less than $1 billion in au- 
thorization, $500 million less than the 
administration proposed, and nearly $1.5 
billion below the Senate bill. 

The opponents of this vitally needed 
legislation also stress the fact that the 
Treasury will have to raise funds for 
these programs and that this will have 
a harmful effect on the budget. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to point out that 
the budget under this administration is 
now hopelessly out of balance in any 
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event. We are told we can look for a 
deficit of $12 billion in this fiscal year. 
Mr. Speaker, I submit we will never 
achieve a balanced budget until we re- 
store a full production economy. There 
is also one reason Why we are facing an 
unbalanced budget now—and that is be- 
cause we are in a serious recession 
brought about largely, in my judgment, 
by the administration’s hard-money 
policy. 

Incomes have fallen and this will nat- 
urally reduce the Federal Government’s 
tax intake. In order to restore a bal- 
anced budget, we must increase the tax 
base—in other words, we must restore a 
rising national income and a situation 
in which we will again have full employ- 
ment. And, Mr. Chairman, that is what 
this bill will do precisely. It is a power- 
ful antirecession measure. 

One important antirecession tool is the 
$250 million which the bill would add to 
the special assistance program of the 
Federal National Mortgage Association. 
In the emergency housing bill, effective 
April 1, Congress set up a 81 billion 
fund to purchase FHA and GI loans 
with a principal amount of $13,500 or 
less. 

The fruits of this legislation are al- 
ready being seen I am happy to report. 
Housing starts are beginning to pick up 
and are a hopeful factor in the economic 
outlook. 

But, Mr. Speaker, based on existing 
rates of activity, that billion-dollar 
fund will be exhausted this fall. By 
making the $250 million additional fund 
available to the President, he will have 
it available to inject into the building 
program if recessionary influences are 
still plaguing our economy in the latter 
part of this year. 

The added funds for slum clearance 
will have a strong economic stimulus and 
should generate investment activity to 
help offset the present trend of declining 
investment activity in other sectors of 
the economy. 

The funds for college housing cannot 
help but have a helpful economic effect. 
These funds will inevitably lead to an 
accelerated building construction pro- 
gram on college campuses. 

The liberalization of the section 203 
program should help economic recovery 
considerably. By lowering downpay- 
ments, by authorizing a higher loan 
maximum, and by permitting a longer 
repayment period, the bill would increase 
effective demand in the housing market. 

The new home-loan guaranty plan to 
permit conventional loans on a more 
liberal loan-to-value ratio will lead to 
more housing production. It will en- 
courage home ownership with smaller 
downpayments and the increased effec- 
tive demand in the housing market 
should translate itself into increased 
housing production. 

The provisions expanding the rental 
housing program, cooperative housing 
program, and the program for housing 
the elderly, all should step up economic 
construction activity and prove of im- 
measurable benefit in lifting the econ- 
omy from its lethargic state and helping 
us toward our common goal of a full 
production economy with job opportuni- 
ties available to all. 
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Mr. Speaker, I am proud to have had 
a part in formulating this much-needed 
legislation. Let me describe its major 
features. 
TITLE I—FHA INSURANCE PROGRAMS 


Title I of the bill makes a number of 
important changes to the FHA sales and 
rental housing programs. First, it would 
benefit the homeowner in a number of 
ways by liberalizing the regular FHA 203 
home-buyer program 

First. Required minimum downpay- 
ments in the middle price ranges would 
be reduced further. 

Second. The maximum eligible mort- 
gage would be increased from $20,000 
to $27,500. 

Third. The permissive loan maturity 
would be extended from 30 to 35 years, 
thus permitting lower monthly carrying 
charges, 

Fourth. The FHA would be authorized 
to reduce the FHA insurance premium 
which, if done, would also reduce the 
monthly carrying charges. 

A provision of the bill would greatly 
facilitate trade-in financing to help 
home buyers use the equity they have in 
their present homes. The new proce- 
dure would cut out the duplication of 
closing costs which presently make 
trade-in financing arrangements very 
costly to the buyer. 

The bill would also improve the special 
section 203 (i) program designed to en- 
courage low-cost housing outside of 
built-up areas. This program is espe- 
cially meritorious because it offers the 
hope of helping the housing problem of 
lower-income groups, particularly elder- 
ly persons. 

The bill also contains improving 
amendments to encourage more rental 
housing construction and cooperative 
housing construction in urban centers. 
An acute shortage of such housing still 
exists in many cities and the bill would 
help correct this problem. 

The section 221 relocation housing 
program—a vital part of the entire ur- 
ban-renewal and slum-clearance pro- 
gram—would be improved by the bill. 
If we are ever to make inroads in our 
fight on slums, we must provide a way 
to rehouse the hundreds of thousands 
of families who are inevitably displaced 
by highway and slum-clearance pro- 
grams, 

The permissive mortgage maximum 
would be increased to make the section 
221 sales housing program more work- 
able in many areas and the bill would 
also set up a new section 221 rental 
housing program designed to attract 
builders into providing this form of 
housing. 

The special program of servicemen’s 
housing under section 222 of the National 
Housing Act has proved a great boon 
to the housing problem of active duty 
servicemen and the bill contains several 
amendments to improve this worthwhile 
program. 

The bill would set up an entirely new 
program under FHA to insure mortgages 
to finance the construction and rehabili- 
tation of proprietary, that is, profit-run, 
nursing homes. The Banking Commit- 
tee was especially impressed with the 
need for providing nursing facilities to 
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the large segment of our population who 
are aged, ill, or disabled, who do not 
require care in a general hospital but 
do require the facilities of a properly 
equipped nursing home. In these facil- 
ities they can receive the attention their 
condition calls for on a much less ex- 
pensive basis, and by so doing can help 
to reduce the strain on overcrowded 
hospital facilities. 

One of the most difficult problems fac- 
ing proposed sponsors of proprietary 
nursing homes is the difficulty of ob- 
taining financing on reasonable terms, 
a difficulty which the proposed mort- 
gage insurance program should help 
overcome. The proposed insurance pro- 
gram would be set up on a conservative 
basis with the maximum insured loan 
limited to 75 percent of the FHA Com- 
missioner’s estimate of value of the 
property when completed. 

To prevent construction of nursing 
homes in areas where existing nursing 
facilities are adequate, and to assure 
proper supervision and minimum health 
standards, the bill would require in all 
cases that approval of the proposed 
nursing home by the appropriate State 
health agency be mandatory. Another 
safeguard against abuse is provided by a 
provision which gives the FHA Commis- 
sioner the power to regulate charges 
and methods of operation and rate of 
return to the sponsoring corporation. 

TITLE 1I—HOUSING FOR ELDERLY PERSONS 


Mr. Speaker, the bill at long last would 
set up a really worthwhile program for 
housing our senior citizens. The present 
program for the elderly under section 
207 is largely a snare and a delusion in 
my judgment. Because of the high 
financing costs it involves, housing under 
the present program can only be built 
for well-to-do elderly persons, who really 
need no assistance from the Federal 
Government. 

Under the new program proposed in 
the bill, loans would be provided to non- 
profit corporations under a formula 
which would work out to a 3½ percent 
per annum interest rate under present 
market conditions. The loan term could 
extend to 50 years and the required 
equity investment on the part of the 
nonprofit sponsor would be limited to 
2 percent of project cost. 

Mr. Speaker, this program would, for 
the first time, permit rentals which most 
elderly tenants could afford. By reduc- 
ing financing costs to 344 percent—they 
are 5 percent per annum under the pres- 
ent program—the typical housing unit 
will rent for approximately $15 a month 
less than the rents which would be re- 
quired for the same unit if financed 
under the current section 207 program. 

Mr. Speaker, the $50 million author- 
ized to be appropriated for this program 
would in my judgment be a gigantic step 
forward in providing housing which 
most older persons can afford. It is time 
we stop paying lip service to the press- 
ing needs of these older folks and really 
do something which will come to grips 
with their housing problem. 

TITLE MI—FEDERAL NATIONAL MORTGAGE 

ASSOCIATION 

The bill would make a number of im- 

portant changes to the mortgage pur- 
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chase program of the Federal National 
Mortgage Association. 

For one thing, the par purchase re- 
quirement which expired August 7, would 
be extended for 1 additional year. Un- 
der this requirement FNMA pays 100 
cents on the dollar for special assistance 
mortgages which finance especially de- 
serving and meritorious housing pro- 
grams, for example, military housing, 
cooperative housing, urban renewal 
housing, disaster housing, and the spe- 
cial antirecession support program. 

As a further incentive to the special- 
assistance program, the bill would also 
reduce the required commitment and 
purchase fees required by FNMA for 
such mortgages. 

I have already discussed the need for 
providing additional standby funds for 
the $1 billion antirecession support fund 
for low-cost FHA and GI loan housing. 
The bill would provide $250 million for 
this purpose to the President to be used 
at his discretion if economic conditions 
call for further credit stimulus later this 
year. The bill would also make it clear 
that section 213 cooperative housing 
mortgages, which give the same eco- 
nomic stimulus as other FHA and GI 
mortgages, would be eligible under the 
antirecession support fund. 

FNMA would be given two additional 
functions which should improve the 
home-financing process. First, the so- 
called standby commitment under the 
FNMA regular secondary market opera- 
tion would be made available to existing 
homes as well as proposed construction. 
And second, FNMA would be given the 
authority to make loans on pledged FHA 
and GI mortgages, an authority which 
would bring the FNMA secondary market 
operation closer to the broader concept 
of a central mortgage discount bank. 

TITLE IV—URBAN RENEWAL 


The bill would authorize sufficient 
funds to maintain the momentum of the 
slum clearance program, which after a 
slow start is now beginning to move into 
high gear. It would authorize $400 mil- 
lion in additional capital grant authori- 
zation. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no doubt that 
the slum clearance program now faces a 
critical capital grant crisis. Currently, 
there are applications pending with the 
Urban Renewal Administration for more 
than $350 million in capital grant au- 
thorization, an amount incidentally 
which is greater than the amount the 
Administration proposed to make avail- 
able for all of the current fiscal year. 
Moreover, the recent rate of new appli- 
cations indicates that the demand for 
title I capital grant funds is swelling 
rapidly. Gross applications in the last 
fiscal year involved a total of $680 mil- 
lion, and there is every expectation that 
the rate will continue upward. 

Present funds available to the pro- 
gram—exclusive of the Presidential re- 
serve fund of $100 million which has 
never been used—total only about $50 
million, a pitifully small sum in view of 
the current application backlog and the 
rising rate of new applications, 

The $400 million authorization, in my 
judgment, is the rock bottom minimum 
necessary to permit our cities to con- 
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tinue their fight on the terrible slum 
problems which afflict them. 

Mr, Speaker, this vital program must 
be permitted to proceed with a full head 
of steam, I concede that the $400 mil- 
lion is a large sum, but the facts show it 
is an absolute minimum. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to point out that $400 mil- 
lion is only about one-eighth of 1 percent 
of the total annual gross national prod- 
uct. Certainly if we cannot afford this 
amount to help our Nation to get rid of 
its slums and all of their attendant social 
evils, we are in a bad shape indeed. 

TITLE V—COLLEGE HOUSING 


The bill provides substantial funds for 
the college housing loan program which 
has proved signally successful in helping 
our institutions of higher learning meet 
the serious housing problem caused by 
mounting enrollments. 

Facts show that existing funds under 
the college housing loan program are 
virtually exhausted. In view of the 
continued rapid growth in our student 
population, and the new demands being 
made upon education by reason of de- 
velopments in science and the inter- 
national scene, we must permit this es- 
sential program to continue. The bill 
would provide an additional $300 million 
which we regard as the minimum 
amount essential for the dormitory pro- 
gram and for the program to house stu- 
dent nurses and interns. 

The bill also proposes a new function 
under the college housing loan program. 
It would authorize $125 million in ap- 
propriations for loans to colleges and 
universities to build classrooms and 
scientific laboratories. Mr. Speaker, I 
am astounded that this new proposed 
program has touched off so much oppo- 
sition. Apparently there are some peo- 
ple who did not get the message when 
the Russian sputniks were first sent into 
orbit last year. These orbiting satellites 
made it unmistakable that our ascend- 
ancy in the field of scientific advance- 
ment was seriously endangered. I for 
one believe that we should do everything 
possible to assist our institutions of 
higher learning to improve the educa- 
tional process and to raise to the highest 
possible degree the caliber and learning 
of our college graduates. 

One of the most difficult problems fac- 
ing these institutions is the need to build 
and equip the scientific laboratories and 
classroom facilities which will be needed 
to serve the greatly accelerated rate of 
projected student enrollment. We heard 
convincing testimony that without Fed- 
eral loan assistance the job just cannot 
be done. In my judgment, Mr. Speaker, 
we must have this program in order to 
help provide the major breakthrough in 
education which our country desperately 
needs in meeting the Russian challenge. 

TITLE VI—ARMED SERVICES HOUSING 

The bill would extend the military 
housing program for one additional year 
from its present expiration date of June 
30, 1959. We are told that this exten- 
sion is necessary to permit an orderly 
rate of construction of the units al- 
ready planned. The bill also contains 
amendments to facilitate the Wherry 
acquisition program. 
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TITLE VII—THE HOME MORTGAGE GUARANTY 
CORPORATION 

The bill provides a new insurance pro- 
gram to encourage lenders to make con- 
ventional loans on a more liberal.loan- 
to-value ratio. A Home Mortgage 
Guaranty Corporation would be set up 
under the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board, which would 
administer the program. 

Our objective in setting up the new 
program was to make available an ad- 
ditional low downpayment loan to sup- 
plement the existing FHA and VA pro- 
grams. The facts of the mortgage mar- 
ket are that 70 percent of all residential 
financing is financed through the con- 
ventional route, and it was obvious to 
your committee that the conventional 
loan sector offers great potential for 
broadening the housing market and 
stimulating home construction. 

Under present law conventional loans 
are limited to between 6624 and 80 per- 
cent of appraised value. Under the pro- 
posed plan the loan-to-value ratio would 
be increased to 90 percent. To offset the 
additional risk, the program would call 
for insurance of the top 20 percent of the 
loan. 

To encourage prudent lending activity 
the plan would involve a co-insurance 
feature similar to the title I home im- 
provement program under which the 
lender has to bear 10 percent of any 
loss. 
The initial capital for the new Cor- 
poration would be provided for by a $20 
million stock subscription from the 11 
Federal home loan banks, an amount 
which is less than 1 percent of the assets 
of these banks. The insurance Corpora- 
tion would derive continuing income to 
cover expenses and reserve from the col- 
lection of an insurance premium to be 
charged on each loan. 

Mr. Speaker, for some strange reason 
this proposed home loan guaranty plan 
has touched an open nerve in some quar- 
ters of the administration. I have been 
amazed at the violence of the opposition 
expressed to this plan. And frankly, I 
think it is a tempest in a teapot. 

The objectives of the program are 
clearly desirable. ‘Through the insur- 
ance feature more home buyers would be 
able to obtain financing on liberal terms. 

The bill would clearly help to mitigate 
the evils of second mortgage financing 
which our committee documented 
thoroughly over the past year. 

The plan would be helpful in home fi- 
nancing in blighted areas in urban cen- 
ters because the loans can be tailored 
to fit the unique requirements of the 
borrower and the property in those 
areas. 

The plan would be helpful in provid- 
ing financing in rural areas where FHA 
and VA loans have not been readily 
available. 

Mr. Speaker, let me emphasize also 
that the new program is not, as it has 
been alleged, discriminatory against any 
lender class. Under the plan any re- 
sponsible lending institution could par- 
ticipate in the program, 

Mr. Speaker, I would also like to em- 
phasize that we have written protective 
safeguards in the plan for the home- 
owner. Authority would exist to suspend 
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any lender abusing the program. Fur- 
ther, the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board would be directed to issue regula- 
tions to assure appraisal and inspection 
procedures to protect the home buyer. 
The maximum interest rate would also 
be controlled. 

Under the plan the total liability 
which can be assumed by the Corpora- 
tion would be limited to $1 billion, and 
since the guaranty applies to only 20 
percent of the loan, this would permit 
a total outstanding loan volume of 
roughly $5 billion. 

Mr. Speaker, in my judgment this is 
a most worthwhile program and should 
certainly be given a fair trial. Any- 
thing we can do to improve the avail- 
ability and quality of mortgage financ- 
ing to prospective homeowners is clearly 
desirable, and I am convinced that the 
proposed new home loan guaranty pro- 
gram will do just that. 

TITLE VIII—AVOIDANCE OF FORECLOSURE 


Mr. Speaker, this is another desirable 
title. In our studies of the FHA pro- 
gram, we discovered that there is pres- 
ently a deficiency in proper safeguards 
to assure a deserving homeowner that 
he will not lose his home because of un- 
employment. 

We were impressed by a marked dif- 
ference between the FHA and GI loan 
programs in this regard. The statute 
and regulations governing the GI loan 
program are so geared as to encourage 
the lender to extend forebearance and 
to provide essential safeguards against 
foreclosure. 

One provision in the bill, by permit- 
ting the inclusion of defaulted interest 
payments in the FHA debentures, would 
reduce the incentive on the part of the 
lender to hasty foreclosure. 

The antiforeclosure title of the bill 
would also authorize the Commissioner, 
as a last resort in order to avoid fore- 
closure, to acquire the mortgage in return 
for debentures paid to the mortgagee. 
This authority would be exercised only 
in those cases where the lender was either 
unwilling or unable to cooperate in 
curing a default. The same authority 
has existed in the GI loan program since 
its inception and there have been no 
abuses we are informed. 

I would like to emphasize, Mr. Speaker, 
that both of these measures designed to 
avert foreclosure are discretionary with 
the FHA Commmissioner. Recognizing 
that each case must be judged upon its 
merits, we hesitated to impose mandatory 
requirements upon the Commissioner. 
But we believe strongly, Mr. Speaker, that 
the authority bestowed by this title will 
give the Commissioner the necessary 
tools to encourage lenders to avoid fore- 
closure and at the same time to provide 
a court of last resort under which the 
Commissioner himself would become a 
mortgagee in order to help the deserving 
homeowner back on his feet and to pre- 
vent loss of his home. 

TITLE IX—VETERANS’ HOUSING 

The bill contains several improving 
amendments to the GI loan program 
which were included in the general hous- 
ing bill at the request of our esteemed 
colleague Mr. TEAGUE, chairman of the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. The 
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amendments were included in H. R. 
13014, reported by the Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee on July 30. 

One important provision would pro- 
vide an additional $100 million to the VA 
direct-loan program to help take care of 
the backlog of veterans on waiting lists 
for these loans. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud to have been 
one of the authors of the VA direct-loan 
program, which has proved such an out- 
standing success in providing mortgage 
financing on liberal terms to veterans 
living outside of urban centers. I would 
like to say, Mr. Speaker, that I under- 
stand that Mr. Sisk of California will 
rise to discuss in detail the amendments 
of the GI loan program which are in- 
cluded in the bill. 

An additional important provision in 
the bill would continue the low-rent 
public housing program by extending 
from 2 to3 years the period within which 
each of the specific authorizations— 
contained in existing law—to enter into 
new annual contributions contracts must 
be exercised. These increments involve 
2 authorizations of 35,000 units each, or 
a total of 70,000. I am informed that 
presently only about 15,000 units of this 
total have been contracted for. 

Mr. Speaker, the low-rent public 
housing provision is the same as that in 
the administration-proposed bill. It 
merely extends existing authorization 
and provides for no additional units. 
But there still exists authority for the 
construction of approximately 55,000 
units which will permit the program to 
continue uninterrupted. 

I have long been a champion of the 
low-rent public housing program for the 
very simple reason that I know. of no 
other way to meet the housing needs of 
our unfortunate families of our lowest 
income levels. Furthermore, I believe 
that we must have such housing in order 
to house the thousands and thousands of 
low-income families who will be dis- 
placed by slum clearance and highway 
building programs. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I agree with those 
who believe that the program has be- 
come stereotyped and institutionalized, 
and that we must give it a complete re- 
study to see if it can not be given a new 
look and revitalized in some manner. 
The provisions of the bill extending the 
program, but not increasing the number 
of units, should give us the breathing 
spell necessary to undertake such a re- 
study. 

The bill would authorize a new pro- 
gram of insurance of loans to build 
housing for migratory labor. This is a 
serious problem in many areas, and we 
hope the new program can furnish at 
least experimental basis for providing 
needed housing for these people. 

And finally, the bill would provide ad- 
ditional funds to continue the farm- 
housing research program which was au- 
thorized in the Housing Act last year. 
Too often, in our consideration of hous- 
ing problems, we overlook the fact that 
many of our rural areas are just as 
afflicted with slum housing as our big ur- 
ban centers. The farm-housing re- 
search program is a step forward to help 
us determine just what kind of programs 
are necessary to meet the farm-housing 
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problem, and I am delighted that the bill 
will provide an additional authorization 
and extension of time in order to carry 
out this essential program. 

Mr. Speaker, in summarizing, let me 
repeat that, in my judgment, we have 
brought to the floor a general housing 
bill which will greatly advance the na- 
tional welfare and public interest. It 
will provide better housing for our peo- 
ple. It will continue our fight on slums. 
It will give our universities a helping 
hand in providing the academic plant 
necessary to lift our educational levels 
in order to protect our national security. 
It will provide a multifaceted program to 
combat the recession and put the unem- 
ployed back to work. In short, Mr. 
Speaker, the bill is vital legislation, and 
I deeply hope that it will be promptly 
passed by the House. 

Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, this is, of course, a pro- 
cedure that should not be employed in 
dealing with important and complex leg- 
islation. I had no copy of the bill until 
a moment ago when I sat down here at 
my desk as the proceedings in the House 
were getting under way. It is difficult 
for me to determine just what is in the 
bill. I certainly cannot be sure; and 
that fact made me wonder, when the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr, RAINS] 
recited the names of several organiza- 
tions which he stated are for his bill. 
How could they know what was in the 
bill when the ranking Republican on the 
committee, who certainly has worked in 
this field a good many years, did not 
even have a copy until consideration of 
the bill began a moment ago in the 
House? That is an astounding situa- 
tion. 

Secondly, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman 
from Alabama said there is no public 
housing in his bill. But if I got what is 
supposed to be his bill, and if the gen- 
tleman will look on page 126, and at 
section 1003, he will find that there cer- 
tainly is provision for extension of pub- 
lic housing. 

Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TALLE. I yield. 

Mr. RAINS. I said there were abso- 
lutely no new units in this bill; and the 
gentleman will, of course, agree that the 
President requested what he is now com- 
plaining about; is that not right? 

Mr. TALLE. What this provision does 
is to reactivate public housing units that 
are expiring and that fact makes them 
new. 

Mr. RAINS. That was in the gentle- 
man’s bill, with 35,000 additional units. 
Is not that correct? 

Mr. TALLE. That is correct. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TALLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. I want to say first of 
all that under the circumstances and as 
this bill is drawn I am against it, and I 
think it should be defeated today. 

Apropos of the public housing, I have 
been here quite a while and I have been 
in a lot of those fights. I understand 
this bill has to go to conference because 
it is being considered under a motion to 
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suspend the rules and pass the Senate 
bill. You vote this bill through today 
and you might just as well make up your 
minds that it will come back from con- 
ference with a lot of public housing in it. 

Mr. TALLE. I want to make clear why 
I intend to vote against this bill. I shall 
do so for two main reasons: First, be- 
cause I am opposed to the seriously de- 
fective provisions in the revised bill 
which would launch new programs with- 
out adequate consideration and would 
needlessly and heedlessly authorize a 
billion and a quarter dollars of new ex- 
penditures during the short span of a 
single fiscal year. This is much more 
than double the amount recommended 
by the administration. 

Such extravagance completely disre- 
gards the fact that the national budget 
must reflect many competing claims 
upon it, including the overriding claim 
of defense expenditures. Such extrava- 
gance also disregards the fact that we 
have by no means escaped the dangers of 
runaway inflation which could wreck our 
entire economy, including, of course, the 
housing segment among others. 

econdly, my reason for opposing this 
revised bill is that I do not wish to take 
it to conference, where all its provisions 
and all the provisions of the bill S. 4035 
as passed by the Senate would be the 
subject of hasty negotiations. Such ne- 
gotiations during the closing hours of 
the Congress would almost certainly re- 
sult in either deadlock on the one hand 
or in last-minute splitting of differences. 
thereby adding additional objectionable 
features to the already objectionable re- 
vised bill. 

For example, the Senate-passed bill 
has an unneeded authorization for ad- 
ditional public housing units. It also 
has provisions which are designed to 
increase the Federal annual contribu- 
tions for all public housing projects both 
new and old, thereby giving local public 
housing agencies an annual windfall of 
Federal funds. One-third of the added 
contributions could be used by local pub- 
lic housing officials for ‘the purpose of 
buying automobiles, for travel to conven- 
tions, for propaganda, for anything at 
all, so long as it was connected with 
“low-rent” housing. I put “low-rent” in 
quotation marks because still another 
provision in the Senate-passed bill 
would remove any effective Federal or 
Congressional control over the income 
limits of families eligible for federally 
aided public housing. In some localities 
the program could be converted into a 
middle-income program, competing with 
private enterprise. 

The Senate bill would also launch an 
ill-conceived defense housing program in 
FHA that would undo the improvements 
brought about by the Capehart program 
and would in effect revive the unsuccess- 
ful FHA title IX defense housing pro- 
gram long since repealed by the Con- 
gress. 

I do not wish to be misunderstood in 
my objections, Mr. Speaker. Normally, 
the differences between the two bodies of 
the Congress can be and are thrashed 
out in conference and are successfully 
compromised. However, time is fast 
running out and, if we are to enact an 
acceptable housing bill, it is essential 
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that we start with the best possible bill, 
a bill that can be enacted into law. 
That is why I urge the rejection of S. 
4035 and the enactment instead of the 
bill H. R. 13776, introduced by the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. HIESTAND]. 

Furthermore, Mr. Speaker, I want to 
remind the membership of the House of 
some ugly but important facts about the 
economic situation of our country today 
and the relationship of this bill to that 
situation. In the first session of the 85th 
Congress, we put on what was called an 
economy drive. Members will remember 
that, of course. We cut nearly $5 billion 
from various appropriation bills which 
were presented. The taxpayers were de- 
lighted. But, alas and I might say alack, 
their joy was shortlived and premature. 
In this present session, we have appro- 
priated every dollar of that $5. billion 
which was cut, and more too. The es- 
timated budget surplus for 1958 turned 
out to be a deficit of nearly $3 billion. 
This fiscal year—1959—we face a deficit, 
which the President himself has said 
may go to $12 billion. Three or four 
months ago, even 2 months ago, there 
was great agitation about the recession 
and what to do about it. Every kind of 
patent-medicine device imaginable was 
proposed and, of course, every proposal 
involved spending huge amounts of the 
people’s money. You will remember that 
the President and his economic advisers 
counseled and admonished us to take 
thought—to avoid rash and hasty ac- 
tions. They warned us that before too 
long we again might be more concerned 
about the dangers of inflation than those 
of economic decline. How right they 
were. Today, just a few weeks later, 
inflation is the foremost worry in the 
minds of informed businessmen and 
economists. Industrial production is 
going up; wages and prices are going 
up; deficit spending is going up. How 
many danger signals do we need? Mr. 
Speaker, we all learned with disappoint- 
ment of the failure of our first rocket to 
reach the moon. Our scientists will try 
again. But, I say to the House, unless 
we begin to do our job, the national debt 
will get there first. Federal Housing Ad- 
ministrator Albert Cole has said this bill 
is inflationary. He is right.. It proposes 
to spend more than twice as much 
money as the men_in charge of these 
programs say is needed. This House 
should vote the bill down. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Iowa has consumed 10 minutes. 

Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the distinguished gentleman 
from California [Mr. McDonovucH]. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, asa 
member of the Subcommittee on Housing 
and a member of the House Committee 
on Banking and Currency, I sat through 
all of the hearings of the subcommittee 
and of the hearings of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, and I was present 
during the period of time when we wrote 
this bill. I cannot agree with my col- 
league, the gentleman from Iowa, the 
ranking member of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, that this bill is 
inflationary in the manner in which it 
is submitted to the House at the present. 
If the proposal of the gentleman from 
Iowa in the administration bill was be- 
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fore us, which carried an obligation of 
$1.5 billion I would say that is inflation- 
ary. If the bill that the committee orig- 
inally submitted to the House which 
carried an obligation of $2.4 billion but 
did not obtain a rule was before us, I 
would say that is inflationary. 

I would say that the $975 million ob- 
ligation which this bill obligates the 
Government is a great reduction from 
the original obligation of $2.4 billion. I 
also believe that insofar as this bill is 
concerned, any argument to the contrary 
notwithstanding, that it has not been 
subject to hearings, that we do not know 
what is in it, that argument does not 
stand, because this is the same bill that 
came to the Rules Committee, with every 
section remaining in the bill, testimony 
was heard obtained on all sections of 
this bill now with the obligation of the 
Government reduced from $2,504,000,000 
to $975,000,000. It is more acceptable 
than it was originally submitted. 

As I told the gentleman from Alabama 
(Mr. Rains] a moment ago, I contend 
this is a victory for the Republican 
members of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. I repeat it. I warned 
the committee on many occasions that 
the amount provided in the various sec- 
tions would not be acceptable to the 
House or to the Rules Committee of the 
House. What I said was true. The 
Rules Committee refused to consider this 
bill because of the amount of money it 
obligated the Government. Now that it 
has been reduced to $975 million—I have 
the figures in front of me—I would say 
that it is acceptable. There is no ques- 
tion about the fact that we need a hous- 
ing bill. Yes, we have a lot of new starts, 
and things look very good as far as num- 
ber of housing units to be built this year 
is concerned, but nevertheless this will 
provide a stimulus for housing in various 
parts of the country that are not now 
stimulated to the point of building new 
houses. This bill will provide employ- 
ment for thousands of building trades 
mechanics and will also increase sales 
in building materials and household 
appliances and many of the other 
things that go to make up the building 
and furnishing of a home. 

Mr. Speaker, I consider this compro- 
mise proposal a victory for the Repub- 
lican members of the Housing Subcom- 
mittee and of the Banking and Currency 
Committee. As a member of both com- 
mittees I stated on numerous occasions 
that the House would not accept the 
original housing bill as submitted. 

The proposal submitted by Mr. RAINS 
retains all of the sections in the original 
housing bill with the amount reduced in 
each section to a total of $975 million. 
The original bill contained financial ob- 
ligations up to $2,400,000,000—the ad- 
ministration proposed contained $1.5 
billion. 

So the Rains proposal is $1,425,000,000 
less than the original bill and $525 million 
less than the administration bill. 

The Rains bill also contains title 7 
of the original bill which provides for 
insuring the top 20 percent of a mort- 
gageloan. This is not in the Senate bill 
or in the administration bill. 

The Senate bill does contain many 
new public-housing units. 
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The Rains bill contains no new public 
housing units. 

When this bill goes to conference, the 
House will have no item to trade against 
the Senate public housing increase, and I 
feel confident the House does not want 
any new public housing units. 

I was opposed to several sections of the 
original bill, especially the building of 
classrooms. 

I supported the new policy of long- 
term loans for elderly persons for non- 
profit low rent housing with 98 percent 
insurance of the loan because I believe 
we have an obligation to the increasing 
population of persons over 62 years old 
who are living on fixed incomes and who 
are the first victims of inflation and high 
cost of living as well as victims of re- 
placement and relocation due to public 
improvement and urban renewal and re- 
habilitation. 

This is a good housing bill, Mr. Speaker 
and represents the product of many 
months of hard work, both by our hous- 
ing subcommittee and the full Banking 
Committee. It will improve housing 
generally for the American people, it will 
promote homeownership under the FHA 
program, it contains special programs for 
especially deserving groups such as hous- 
ing for the elderly, and it will be an im- 
portant weapon in our fight against the 
economic recession. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a bipartisan bill. 
It was voted overwhelmingly from both 
the housing subcommittee (7 to 1) and 
full committee (18 to 3). 

It will make important liberalizing 
changes to the FHA program. The bill 
would reduce required downpayments, 
would permit a longer loan maturity, and 
would authorize a reduction in the an- 
nual insurance premium. All of these 
changes will make it easier for our Amer- 
ican families to achieve the cherished 
goal of homeownership. 

The bill would strengthen the mort- 
gage support program of the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association in several 
ways. It would provide additional funds 
for the special FNMA antirecession sup- 
port fund, which in my judgment has 
contributed more than any other factor 
to the recent encouraging pickup in 
housing construction. The mortgage 
purchase programs of FNMA are of vital 
importance to many areas of our coun- 
try, particularly to areas like the Far 
West where capital investment is pro- 
ceeding at such a tremendous rate. 

I am especially happy to have played 
a part in framing title II of the bill 
which for the first time would set up a 
program to build housing for our senior 
citizens at rents which they can afford. 
It would encourage nonprofit sponsors 
to build such housing by requiring only 
a 2 percent equity investment. Because 
of the favorable financing terms pro- 
posed, the rent on typical housing units 
for the elderly could be reduced by as 
much as $15 a month. 

Another worthwhile feature of the bill 
is found in title VII which would set up 
a new home loan guarantee plan to en- 
courage conventional lending on a more 
liberal basis. Frankly, Mr. Speaker, I 
cannot understand why this plan has 
provoked so much controversy. It is es- 
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sentially a private enterprise plan. It 
is a plan which will enable more fam- 
ilies to buy homes with modest down- 
payments. It will encourage housing 
construction and thereby benefit our 
overall economy. It is a plan open to 
all type of lenders so it is not a dis- 
criminatory plan as has been falsely 
claimed. Mr. Speaker, this plan alone 
would justify passage of this fine hous- 
ing bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that the 
amendments offered by my good friend 
and colleague from Alabama have made 
this bill even more acceptable. Appar- 
ently, the basic objection of many to the 
bill was that the dollar amounts to be 
authorized were excessive. In my opin- 
ion the amendments agreed to by my 
colleague from Alabama have taken the 
steam out of this objection. By reduc- 
ing the various fund authorizations, the 
amendment has cut the original com- 
mittee bill’s total of $2.4 billion by 
more than half, so that the total funds 
authorized in the substitute would be 
$975 million. Mr. Speaker, I think it is 
significant that this is more than $500 
million below the $1.5 billion proposed by 
the administration, and nearly $1.5 bil- 
lion below the total involved in the Sen- 
ate bill. Also Mr. Speaker I should 
point out that both the administration 
and Senate bills would add more than $16 
billion in insurance authorization to the 
FHA program. Our bill contains no in- 
crease. 

Mr. Speaker, it is imperative that we 
pass this housing bill today. Iam greatly 
disturbed over another substitute, H. R. 
13776, introduced last Friday which I 
think rightly can be called “the bare- 
bones substitute.” Mr. Speaker, that 
barebones substitute rejects virtually all 
of the work done by the Housing Subcom- 
mittee and the Banking Committee. It 
contains virtually no substance and is 
largely window dressing. It would not 
make the vital liberalizing changes to the 
FHA program. It would not enable the 
FNMA to continue its essential support 
role in the home financing field. It would 
not propose a really effective program for 
housing for the elderly. It would throw 
out completely the most deserving new 
home loan guaranty plan for a more 
liberal conventional loan. It would not 
provide any additional funds for the vet- 
erans’ direct loan program. 

In short, Mr. Speaker, this barebones 
substitute is hopelessly deficient and 
would leave our important housing pro- 
grams high and dry. And just as disturb- 
ing, Mr. Speaker, is the thought that the 
barebones bill is so hopelessly deficient 
that I have it on good authority that it 
will force the Senate to insist upon a 
conference before voting for adjourn- 
ment. 

And Mr. Speaker that is a danger we 
must avoid. If we are forced to go to 
conference, past experience shows that 
the Senate will insist that we take 
amendments to the subsidized public 
housing program. Mr. Speaker, I oppose 
strenuously the subsidized, socialized 
public housing program and I know I 
am joined in my position by many Mem- 
bers of this body. Unless we pass the 
Rains bill here today, we will raise the 
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specter of more public housing. It is as 
simple as that. 

For all of these reasons, Mr. Speaker, 
I am convinced of the necessity of 
prompt passage of the Rains bill here 
today. I will support and vote for it and 
urge a favorable vote for it. 

Mr. TALLE: Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. YOUNGER]. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, to me 
it is most unfortunate that a bill as 
important as S. 4035 must come to us 
under suspension of the rules, where 
debate is limited and we do not have an 
opportunity to perfect or amend the 
legislation. There are some good fea- 
tures about the bill, but in my opinion 
section VII, if enacted, would help to 
destroy not only the FHA but the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank system. 

If in the wisdom of the Congress a 
different type of home mortgage insur- 
ance from that which is now written by 
the FHA is needed, then the FHA should 
be authorized to add the new type of in- 
surance to their program, They have 
the facilities, the national offices, the 
trained personnel and the know-how 
in this field, and it certainly would be 
unwise to establish a competing set of 
offices under the supervision of the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board to write 
this new type of home mortgage in- 
surance. 

The Congress has established ar ex- 
cellent financial structure for the sav- 
ings and loan industry through the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board, the Fed- 
eral home loan banks, the chartering 
of Federal savings and loan associa- 
tions, and the insurance of accounts 
through the Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation. To take capital 
from the Federal home loan banks to 
establish a new mortgage insurance 
corporation which would not only apply 
to savings and loan associations but 
to banks, mortgage corporations, and 
individuals doing a home mortgage busi- 
ness would tend to destroy the excellent 
financial structure now under the con- 
trol of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board. 

No one would think of setting up such 
a corporation under the Federal Reserve 
Board, yet the banks are included in 
this program. 

I would like to be able to support some 
of the good features that are contained 
in S. 4035, but I certainly cannot do it 
unless section VII were eliminated, be- 
cause in my opinion if section VII is re- 
tained, the bill then contains more bad 
features than good. 

Section VII is opposed by the National 
Savings and Loan League, the Housing 
Administration, and the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board. 

Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Indiana 
LMr. HALLECK]. ` 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. RAINs] 
says that unless we adopt this bill there 
will not be any housing bill. May I say 
that you may be sure that if you adopt 
this bill and it goes downtown in this 
form there will not be any bill. 

There is a way you can get a housing 
bil here and it can become law. The 
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Speaker, by agreement, can recognize 
any Member to suspend the rules and 
pass the Hiestand bill. The Hiestand 
bill provides for $200 million for carry- 
ing on urban housing projects and $200 
million for the building of college dor- 
mitories. There are other features. So 
there is a way that this proposal could 
become law. 

We are operating under a motion to 
suspend the rules and pass the Senate 
bill. It necessarily goes to conference. 
I do not think you would have much 
luck getting through conference. 

Let me just say this is a bill that 
we cannot afford. It is brought up in 
the wrong fashion. Look at the Senate 
bill and what is proposed. Before you 
get through with this Senate program 
you will have more public housing, not 
less. 

Under this bill you are going to go 
into the field of public housing for mid- 
dle-income groups. This will become a 
program not for people in the low- 
income bracket because you are starting 
a program in this bill now before us for 
those in the middle-income brackets, not 
only for college dormitories but also for 
college classrooms. That sort of meas- 
ure should not even come from the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. You 
will have a bill giving assistance in vari- 
ous ways to education. We have one 
bill dealing with this subject in confer- 
ence already. 

If the Members have any sense of fis- 
cal responsibility they ought to vote this 
bill down and then insist to the Speaker 
that he recognize under suspension to- 
day, or tomorrow by agreement, and pass 
the Hiestand bill, and get a good bill. 

Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. SISK]. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, the oppo- 
nents of this bill are reaching a long 
way for a gimmick upon which to hang 
their hats. Apparently the prime objec- 
tion seems to be the method under which 
the bill is being brought up, that in some 
way it is unfair, although we pass a lot 
of major legislation in this way; and the 
second objection seems to be the charge 
that it is public housing. The peculiar 
thing about that to me is that all the 
private organizations in my district, the 
National Home Builders Association, the 
various loan organizations, the veterans’ 
organizations, and a lot of others who 
join to oppose public housing are all in- 
sisting that we pass this particular bill. 
So I think it is reaching pretty far to 
use as a gimmick to defeat this bill the 
charge that it incorporates public 
housing. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise on behalf of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. TEAGUE] 
chairman of the Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee, to support the section of the vet- 
erans’ program in the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill under considera- 
tion, S. 4035, contains the same provi- 
sions as H. R. 13014 which was reported 
by the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
on July 30, 1958. Since S. 4035 was then 
under consideration by the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee and con- 
tained provisions similar to H. R. 13014, 
that committee was requested to include 
the full text of H. R. 13014 in S. 4035. 
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The Banking and Currency Committee 
favorably considered the request and in- 
cluded the provisions relating to veter- 
ans under title IX of S. 4035. 

This section will accomplish the fol- 
lowing: 

First. Provides an additional $100 mil- 
lion for direct loans. 

Second. Eliminates the tie between 
the FHA and VA interest rate and pro- 
vides that the Administrator of Veter- 
ans’ Affairs shall set the interest rate on 
veterans’ loans, not to exceed 434 per- 
cent. 

Third. Provides that certified agents 
of any Government agency can make 
VA loans. 

Fourth. Provides that deposits and 
downpayments made by veterans must 
be placed in a special trust account by 
the builder or seller. 

Fifth. Provides that the Administra- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs may suspend 
lenders and builders who have been sus- 
pended by FHA. 

There is an urgent need for the direct 
loan funds provided by this bill and I 
hope that the House will favorably con- 
sider this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, just this morning there 
was received by the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Reins] a letter from the 
American Legion, reading as follows: 

THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
Washington, D. C., August 18, 1958. 
Hon. ALBERT RAINS, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Rains: The American 
Legion is very much interested in S. 4035— 
the Housing Act of 1958—which passed the 
Senate on June 19, 1958, and is now pending 
before the House. 

Title IX of the bill relates to veterans’ 
housing and contains amendments which we 
believe would be beneficial to veteran home 
buyers if the legislation were enacted. 

In addition, section 901 adds $150 million 
to the funds available, as the Administrator 
may request, for direct home loans to veter- - 
ans in rural and semirural areas. ‘These are 
locations where the large scale VA home loan 
guarantee program runs into difficulty be- 
cause private lenders are reluctant to make 
loans. 

Other provisions in S. 4035 require that 
veterans downpayments deposited with 
builders for the purchase of a home be held 
in escrow or trust accounts for the protec- 
tion of the depositors. 

The bill also contains several other provi- 
sions which we feel would benefit veterans 
in the purchase of homes. 

In view of the foregoing we respectfully 
urge that the House take early and favorable 
action on S. 4035. 

Thanking you for your kind considera- 
tion of this request, Iam 

Sincerely, 
MILES D. KENNEDY, 
Director. 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks and to include a letter from 
the American Legion. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. HIESTAND]. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced H. R. 13776 because some 
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people want to vote for a housing bill at 
this session. S. 4035, contains so many 
objectionable provisions that the ad- 
ministration has indicated that the bill, 
as reported, would be definitely unac- 
ceptable. That bill is an unwise, ex- 
travagant, highly inflationary bill. It 
was $2.4 billion; it is now down to $1.25 
billion. My bill is only $400 million, 
which is a saving of a full billion dollars. 
It would be complete folly, Mr. Speaker, 
to expect such legislation, even as now 
amended, to be passed and approved by 
the President. 

This House itself has recently refused 
to take up other legislation reported by 
the Banking and Currency ‘Committee 
which would have authorized similar 
extravagant expenditures of Federal 
funds for public works. There is mount- 
ing opposition in the Congress as well as 
in the administration to excessive spend- 
ing under the guise of fighting a rapidly 
disappearing recession, especially pub- 
lic debt transactions not subject to ap- 
propriation. 

It does not serve the people of our 
country needing housing, nor our cities 
wishing to clear their slums, to press for 
a bill which must ultimately fail. I be- 
lieve that anyone sincerely interested in 
getting housing legislation this year will 
be realistic and want to seek what is 
desirable and obtainable. The Urban 
Renewal Administration could use some 
authorization to continue assistance to 
cities for clearing slums and blight. 
Additional authorization could be ex- 
tended for the continuation of the col- 
lege housing loan program, which as- 
sists dormitory construction for students 
and faculty. 

My bill would grant the desirable au- 
thorizations for these programs, and it 
contains other desirable provisions. All 
of these are taken from, or are based 
upon, provisions in the committee bill 
which have been approved by the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee. My bill 
contains all the legislation requested by 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency. 

I believe that the bill as submitted is 
a very bad one and should be overwhelm- 
ingly defeated. 

Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. VURSELL]. 

Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
should be defeated. I was very much 
surprised at a statement that was made 
here on the floor of the House that there 
has been no loss through public hous- 
ing or in this housing program. 

I want to challenge that statement by 
saying I made it a point to go into this 
matter fully with the Housing Adminis- 
tration in charge of housing and I find 
that up to date if no further commit- 
ments were made we would lose in sub- 
sidies to public housing alone over $5 
billion, and on urban renewal loans and 
giveaways over $2 billion. There is a 
loss of $7 billion. 

If this bill is passed, it will go to the 
Senate and come back and the taxpayers 
will be stuck to the tune of another $2.5 
billion, eventually increasing the budget 
in the same amount. 

Mr. Speaker, the housing bill before 
us still has all of the bad points of the 
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original bill even though some reduc- 
tions have been made which would lower 
the overall cost of this legislation. 

It reactivates approximately 20,000 
public housing units which the Public 
Housing Administration has been unable 
to sign up under subsidy contracts, caus- 
ing these 20,000 units to elapse July 31, 
1958. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill would bring them 
back to life when without this socialistic 
resurrection the Public Housing Admin- 
istration would still have over 35,000 
units as a backlog. 

Reactivation of these 20,000 units 
would cost the Government an addi- 
tional $25 million annually, as a sub- 
sidy on the Federal taxpayers for the 
next 40 years at a total cost of $1 billion. 

The bill has many other serious ob- 
jections; among the many: 

First. For the first time, this bill pro- 
vides a completely new program for di- 
rect Federal lending of money, which 
the Treasury would have to borrow, for 
the building of housing allegedly to be 
built for elderly persons. This expansion 
program is not necessary by any stretch 
of the imagination. 

Second. This bill for the first time 
provides for Federal aid to education, 
which would be brought about by the 
building of classrooms, laboratories, and 
so forth. There is a great difference 
between providing dormitories through 
the lending of money to the colleges and 
universities which pay it back with inter- 
est. This is a backdoor approach to 
Federal aid to education because there 
is no provision to amortize the amount 
of funds that would go into the building 
of classrooms and laboratories. 

At the present time here is the break- 
down of the units that PHA now has 
available to them: 

Four hundred and thirty-three thou- 
sand units are ready for immediate oc- 
cupancy. Twenty-six thousand units are 
in construction at the present time. 

Seventy-six thousand units are under 
subsidy contract at the present time, but 
construction has not been started at the 
present. 

Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, I yield a 
minute and a half to the gentleman from 
New Jesey [Mr. WIDNALL]. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the bill. 

I think, too, that it is highly regret- 
table that the Committee on Rules did 
not see fit to hold hearings on this im- 
portant measure. It is far too impor- 
tant to bring up under suspension of 
the rules. However, with the present 
impasse, I will not willfully stand by and 
see needed housing legislation go down 
the drain. This bill contains a much 
desired improvement for housing for the 
elderly and essential funds for urban 
renewal. Incidentally, urban renewal 
has obtained wide acceptance by people 
of all political faiths throughout the 
Nation. It contains needed funds for 
college housing, FHA and FNMA exten- 
sions. It also contains an excellent new 
program for low downpayment, conven- 
tional loans, which will not cost the Gov- 
ernment a cent or involve Federal liabil- 
ity. After full hearings the subcommit- 
tee approved the bill with one dissenting 
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vote, and the full commitee approved it 
18 to 3. This is the same bill, and I 
must commend the chairman of our 
subcommittee, the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Rains], because the amounts 
involved have been reduced, which is 
certainly in line with the thinking of the 
Congress in trying to bring spending into 
line. I believe it is the best bill that can 
be enacted in this Congress, and I urge 
that it be supported by the Members of 
the House. 

Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
Mr. ARENDS]. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks and include a schedule. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tilinois? i 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
speak in behalf of many on our side of 
the aisle, and I believe I speak for the vast 
majority of the American people. 

We object, and we object most vig- 
orously, to the scheduling of 35 bills for 
consideration today under suspension of 
the rules, which limits debate to only 40 
minutes and precludes any Member of 
Congress to offer any amendments. 

We recognize that this, the third Mon- 
day in the month, is regular suspension“ 
day. We also recognize, Mr. Speaker, 
that it is entirely within your discretion 
as to what, if any, bills can be called up 
on suspension“ day. 

Most respectfully, Mr. Speaker, but 
most emphatically, we protest against 
the use of this extraordinary procedure, 
calling upon us to consider so many 
measures on one day. Some of these bills 
you have scheduled are of major impor- 
tance and highly controversial and ex- 
tremely costly to the American people. 

But here we are, over 400 Members of 
Congress elected to speak for the people 
who sent us here, but allowed only 40 
minutes debate on each bill. There will 
be a little over 5 seconds that can be 
allotted to each of us. Yet we are sup- 
posed to speak for the people we repre- 
sent. 

Not only can each of us, if all of us de- 
sire to voice the wishes of our people, 
have just 5 seconds to do so, we are also 
precluded by this extraordinary pro- 
cedure from even offering an amend- 
ment. Whatever suggestion we may 
have that might improve the legislation, 
we are precluded from making, as no 
amendments are in order. You are vir- 
tually asking us to act on 35 bills with- 
out our being able to say anything or 
propose anything. These measures are 
of great importance. In dollars alone 
they involve almost $3 billion as a cost 
to the people we represent. I will list 
them as a part of my remarks. 

Again, I say, most respectfully, Mr. 
Speaker, but most emphatically, we pro- 
test against this manner of legislating. 

Bills scheduled for today follow: 

S. 4035, renewal of housing and urban 
communities. 

S. 3974, labor practices of labor or- 
ganizations and employers. 

S. 3502, Federal Airport Act. 

H. R. 13067, food stamp plan. 
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House Concurrent Resolution 373, 
establish a force for United Nations. 

H. R. 12640, convey piers, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

S. 3335, National Capital Center of 
the Performing Acts. 

S. 3942, Azores, relief, aliens. 

H. R. 13757, education, retarded chil- 
dren. 

S. 4039, funds for science research. 

S. 2119, television facilities in schools 
and colleges. 

H. R. 13676, amend United States 
Code, espionage and censorship. 

S. 3295, increase authorization fisher- 
ies loan. 

S. 3653, training school, Immigration 
and Naturalization Service. 

H. R. 13343, authorization appropria- 
tion, Pan American games. 

S. 1864, Patent Office, increase Board 
of Appeals. 

H. R. 13241, vocational education. 

H. R. 7166, technical sumendments 
Railroad Retirement Tax Act. 

S. 4249, Hawali, conservation Nene 


geese. 

S. 2719, fish, salmon, and halibut 
bounties. 

S. 3712, appropriations for 
Road, Nicaragua. 

H. R. 13715, Foreign Service annui- 
ties. 

S. 3680, participation, World Science- 
Pan Pacific Exposition. 

House Joint Resolution 658, participa- 
tion, California Trade Fair-_nternational 
Exposition. 

S. 4096, compensation, Board of Pa- 
role. 

H. R. 12115, Bankruptcy Act, mone- 
tary limitation. 

H. R. 13354, International Criminal 
Police Organization. 

H. R. 11257, annual meeting, National 
Science Board. 

S. 3694, sanitation facilities for In- 
dians. 

S. 2114, field sites, National Bureau of 
Standards. 

House Joint Resolutior. 608, National 
Allergy Day. 

Senate Joint Resolution 178, National 
Children’s Dental Health Week. 

S. 1438, bonds of United States mar- 
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S. 1985, authorizing plans for Nat- 
ional Air Museum. 

House Joint Resolution 686, Admiral 
Rickover Medal. 

Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have the privilege of extending 
their remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ADDONIZIO. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of S. 4035, as amended. This 
general housing bill represents months 
of hard work both by our Housing Sub- 
committee and by the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee. Like all omnibus 
bills, there may be an occasional section 
about which individual Congressmen 
may have reservations. But on the 
whole it is a good bill, a bill which will 
greatly improve housing for the Amer- 
ican people, help us continue our fight 
on slums and at the same time will have 
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a beneficial effect on our economy by 


- stepping up construction and generat- 


ing more employment. 

One title of the bill would make some 
important liberalizing changes to the 
regular FHA section 203 sales housing 
program. Home ownership under the 
FHA program would be brought within 
the reach of additional families since 
the bill would reduce further the re- 
quired downpayment which a home 
buyer must make. By increasing the 
permissible loan term from 30 to 35 
years, the bill would also reduce monthly 
mortgage costs so that more families can 
qualify for home ownership under the 
FHA program. The bill would also au- 
thorize the FHA Commissioner to reduce 
the FHA annual insurance premium, if 
in his judgment he believes present re- 
serves are adequate, which would also 
reduce the monthly mortgage payment 
for home buying families. Also, recog- 
nizing the cost increases that have taken 
place in the postwar period, the bill 
would increase the size of the maximum 
mortgage which FHA can insure. 

I am happy to say that the bill con- 
tains important provisions designed to 
stimulate the production of rental hous- 
ing which our urban centers desperately 
need. By authorizing higher cost ceil- 
ings, per room and per dwelling unit, 
the bill should make it easier for build- 
ers to undertake rental housing con- 
struction. 

One difficulty which has been hamper- 
ing rental housing construction is the 
problem of attracting sponsors willing to 
make the very substantial equity invest- 
ment required under the regular FHA 
section 207 rental housing program. To 
meet this problem, the bill would in- 
crease the permissive loan-to-value ratio 
for section 207 multifamily rental hous- 
ing from the present 90 percent of value 
to 95 percent of value. Section 207 is 
the basic rental housing insurance sec- 


tion which has been an integral part of 


the FHA program since 1934. 

The low vacancy ratios in available 
rental housing in most sections of the 
country underscore the need to encour- 
age additional rental housing produc- 
tion. I am confident that the improv- 
ing amendments contained in the bill 
will help us achieve this objective. 

Another section of the bill would make 
liberalizing changes to the FHA section 
213 cooperative housing program, which 
offers so much promise for the housing 
problem in urban areas. 

Under present law the maximum 
mortgage is limited to 90 percent of re- 
placement cost, except that for co-ops 
with 50 percent or more veterans, the 
loan can be insured for 95 percent of 
replacement cost. The bill would raise 
these ratios respectively to 93 percent 
and 98 percent. By permitting cooper- 
ative ownership with smaller equity pay- 
ments by the members of the coopera- 
tive, I believe that the production of 
cooperative housing will be increased. 
Personally I would like to see the ratios 
made even more liberal, for example, 
permitting 100-percent loans for veter- 
an cooperatives—this would put them on 
a parity with the no downpayment fi- 
nancing available under the GI loan 
program, 
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The bill also increases the mortgage 
ceilings per room and per dwelling unit 
to give parity with similar increases pro- 
posed by the substitute for the regular 
zonta housing program under section 

One of the most difficult housing prob- 
lems we face is to provide relocation 
housing for the hundreds and thousands 
of families displaced by slum clearance 
operations and by the highway building 
program. For the very lowest income 
groups low-rent public housing is avail- 
able to supply the answer, And I would 
like to emphasize here, Mr. Speaker, that 
I am disappointed that the bill does not 
contain an increased authorization for 
the low-rent public housing program. 
However, it does extend the present 
authorizations which total 70,000 units 
by an additional year. Since less than 
20,000 of this total have been contracted 
for, this means that the low-rent housing 
program can still continue to operate. 

I have always been a champion of the 
low-rent public housing program, Mr. 
Speaker, for two principal reasons. First, 
it is the only way we can help the lowest 
income families to obtain decent housing 
in which to live. And second, it is as 
plain as day that we cannot ever rid our- 
selves of the slum problems plaguing our 
cities unless we have some vehicle to 
house the low-income families inevitably 
displaced by the slum clearance and 
highway programs, 

But I do share the view of many of 
the friends of public housing that in too 
many ways the program has become 
overinstitutionalized and overstereo- 
typed, and also is hampered unduly by 
bureaucratic redtape. I think we should 
completely restudy the program to see 
what changes are necessary to revitalize 
it so that it can play the role it must play 
in any balanced attempt to solve our 
overall housing problem. As a member 
of the Housing Subcommittee, I plan to 
use every effort to see that such a re- 
study is undertaken so that we can make 
recommendations for improving changes 
in the program next year. : 

For those displaced families whose in- 
comes are too high to qualify for low- 
rent public housing, the bill offers assist- 
ance by improving amendments to the’ 
FHA section 221 relocation housing pro- 
gram. Under this program displaced 
families can purchase homes with a 40- 
year mortgage and with a required down- 
payment of only $200. But based on the 
information available to us, particularly 
as a result of studies and hearings by the 
Housing Subcommittee, we are convinced 
that the existing mortgage limitations 
are seriously impeding the effective op- 
eration of the section 221 program. Un- 
der present law the maximum insurable 
loan under the section 221 program is 
$9,000 in normal cost areas, and $10,000 
in areas determined to be high cost areas 
by the FHA Commissioner. 

We were reluctant to increase the per- 
missive ceilings under the section 221 
program because we recognize that in 
general displaced families fall in the 
lower income groups. But we were eon 
vinced that higher ceilings must be 
authorized to make construction possible 
in many parts of the country. Accord- 
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ingly, the bill recommends a $1,000 in- 
crease, that is, from $9,000 to $10,000 for 
normal cost areas, and a $2,000 increase, 
that is, from $10,000 to $12,000 in high- 
cost areas. 

Recognizing that the housing needs of 
some displaced families might better be 
served by rental housing, the bill would 
set up a new section 221 rental housing 
program designed to encourage builders 
to produce low-cost rental housing for 
displaced families. It is my hope that 
the new rental housing program, taken 
in conjunction with the section 221 sales 
housing program, will help to meet the 
challenge of the tremendous relocation 
program inevitably to be engendered by 
the slum-clearance and highway-build- 
ing programs, 

The housing problem of our older citi- 
zens, most of whom must depend on so- 
cial-security benefits or other modest 
pensions for their livelihood, has long 
been of deep concern to me. At the be- 
ginning of the present Congress I intro- 
duced H. R. 3353 which would provide 
a new program for the housing of elderly 
persons of low income. I am especially 
pleased, therefore, that title II of the 
measure before us today really comes to 
grips with this serious issue. The financ- 
ing costs under the existing housing for 
the elderly program are so high that the 
rents necessarily are beyond the reach 
of most elderly people. Title II of this 
bill would reduce the required equity in- 
vestment on the part of the sponsoring 
nonprofit corporation from the 10 per- 
cent presently required to 2 percent. It 
would reduce financing costs from 5 per- 
cent to 3% percent, a substantial reduc- 
tion which would permit the typical 
housing unit to rent for approximately 
$15 a month below the rent which would 
be required for the same unit if financed 
under the current section 207 program. 

A rent reduction of this magnitude 
would be a great step forward in provid- 
ing housing which most elderly persons 
can afford. 

Mr. Speaker, I think the $50 million 
which would be authorized to be appro- 
priated for this new program would be 
among the wisest expenditures ever au- 
thorized by the Congress. The percent- 
age of elderly persons in our population 
is rising rapidly and we should do every- 
thing we can to help relieve the housing 
problems which face so many of these 
citizens. 

The bill would enable the slum clear- 
ance program to maintain its momen- 
tum. I believe it is a matter of para- 
mount national interest to maintain the 
vigor and drive of the slum-clearance 
program in order to made inroads on the 
terrible problem of slums and run down 
areas which afflict our urban centers. 

Currently the slum-clearance program 
faces a critical capital grant crisis. Ex- 
isting money is virtually exhausted and 
applications pending already amount to 
a total exceeding $350 million. Gross 
applications in the last fiscal year in- 
volved a total of about $680 million, and 
there is every expectation that the rate 
will accelerate. 

To correct this deficiency the bill would 
provide a $400 million increase in cap- 
ital-grant authorization. I am con- 
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vinced that this authorization is the 
rockbottom minimum which the program 
must have if we are to make progress 
in getting rid of our slums, 

Mr. Speaker, there is one change pro- 
posed by the bill in the slum-clearance 
program which I think is long overdue. 
Under present law urban renewal proj- 
ects must be predominantly residential 
either before or after redevelopment, ex- 
cept that an exception is made up to 10 
percent of the capital-grant authoriza- 
tion, for projects in areas which are not 
predominantly residential, and which 
are not to be redeveloped for predom- 
inantly residential use, provided such 
areas contain a substantial number of 
slum dwellings. 

I have long maintained that the pres- 
ent 10-percent limitation is too restric- 
tive and I have sponsored legislation to 
amend requirements to meet the rede- 
velopment needs of our large cities. Most 
communities have substantial slum areas 
which contain few, if any, substandard 
dwelling units. They are obsolete, run- 
down areas and often are not suitable 
for redevelopment of housing units. 
Under the leadership of Mayor Carlin 
and the mayor’s economic development 
committee, composed of 18 businessmen 
and labor leaders, my hometown of 
Newark is waging a vigorous drive to 
modernize the city. The plans for re- 
development of a 70-acre area west of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Station have 
been stymied by the existing restrictions. 
Since the tract is predominantly non- 
residential in character and cannot ap- 
propriately be redeveloped for residen- 
tial use the city is prevented under ex- 
isting law from carrying forward this 
vitally important urban renewal proj- 
ect. 

I am pleased that, to permit the re- 
development of areas of this kind, the 
bill before us would increase the 10- 
percent limitation to permit 15 percent 
of total future capital-grant authoriza- 
tion to be used for the redevelopment 
of commercial and industrial areas and 
would remove the present restrictive re- 
quirement that an area contain a sub- 
stantial number of slum dwellings. 

Another very important provision in 
the bill would provide substantial addi- 
tional funds for the college dormitory 
loan program. In addition it would au- 
thorize funds for a new purpose—to 
make loans to universities and colleges 
to build scientific laboratories and class- 
room facilities. I, for one, believe that 
we must do everything in our power to 
meet the challenge of advances in Rus- 
sian technology and science, and I am 
convinced that our colleges need loan 
assistance to provide the academic facili- 
ties which are essential to provide the 
major breakthrough in education which 
our country desperately needs. 

Mr. Speaker, time does not permit me 
to discuss all of the additional sections 
of the bill. I would like to make special 
mention, however, of title VIII of the bill 
which is entitled “Avoidance of Fore- 
closure.” At the beginning of the eco- 
nomic recession last year, it was natural 
that our committee’s attention be di- 
rected to the problem of helping deserv- 
ing homeowners in economic distress. 
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As we looked into the matter we dis- 
covered the disturbing fact that the FHA 
program is lacking in proper safeguards 
to assure that a deserving homeowner 
will not lose his home because of un- 
employment. 

We were impressed by the marked 
difference between the FHA and GI loan 
programs in this regard. The statute 
and regulations governing the GI loan 
program are so geared as to encourage 
the lender to extend forebearance and to 
provide essential safeguards against 
foreclosure. I introduced H. R. 10478 
last February to provide similar protec- 
tion to the FHA homeowners. 

I am accordingly gratified that the bill 
before us would correct the deficiencies 
in the FHA program on the one hand by 
an amendment which would reduce in- 
centive on the part of the lender to hasty 
foreclosure, and in addition as a last 
resort, would give discretionary authority 
to the Commissioner to take over the 
mortgage wherever the lender is either 
unable or unwilling to cooperate. It is 
essential to see that homeowners do not 
lose their homes because of unemploy- 
ment caused by present economic 
recession. 

In summary, Mr. Speaker, I think the 
House can be proud of the general hous- 
ing bill before us, and I urge it prompt 
passage. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
the move on the part of the majority 
leadership of the House to assign 35 
bills for consideration in 1 day, in my 
opinion, is a reckless way in which to 
deal with this legislation. During my 
several years in Congress I have never. 
seen a performance of this kind. 

It has been my understanding, gener- 
ally speaking, that bills assigned for 
suspension of rules are those about which 
there is little or no controversy. I just 
cannot understand how or why many 
important bills that required days and 
weeks of hearings should be considered 
under a suspension of the House rules, 
whereby not more than 40 minutes for 
debate is allowed on any bill. No one can 
even offer amendments to any of them. 

Let us look at the subject matter of a 
few of these bills: Housing, Labor and 
Labor Organizations, Federal Airport 
Act, United Nations, Education, Televi- 
sion, Foreign Service—these are only a 
few of them. They are all-important. 
Many of these bills affect millions of our 
people. I am informed the total expend- 
iture of these measures amounts to more 
than $3'% billion. Some of these bills 
are highly controversial. After days and 
weeks of hearings you bring them to the 
floor of the House without a chance to 
have them properly debated or even offer 
amendments. No major legislation 
should be brought before the House in 
this manner. As I have suggested, it is 
unfair to the author of the bills and cer- 
tainly unfair to the American people. 

Why, after all these weeks and in 
some cases months, should these bills be 
thrown together and handled in this 
manner? Not only that, a number of 
bills recommended for approval by com- 
mittees are not even assigned by the 
leadership for consideration under the 
present program. All at once it seems to 
be the policy of the leadership to omit 
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them entirely in what appears to be the 
grand rush for adjournment. 

Why not take just a little more time 
and give these bills, especially those that 
are controversial, the fair consideration 
to which they are entitled instead of 
jamming them through without proper 
opportunity for debate or amendments, 
I repeat, it is unfair to the authors of 
the bills. It is unfair to the Members 
of the House. It is unfair to the mil- 
lions of people who will be affected in 
one way or another in the event these 
measures are enacted or not enacted 
into law. I regret the methods being 
used in what appears to be the closing 
days of the session. 

Now a word about the so-called Ken- 
nedy-Ives bill. It has been held up for 
several weeks without even being consid- 
ered by the House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. Not only that, but you 
have bypassed the Rules Committee. 
You are asking this House to vote yes or 
no on a bill with only 40 minutes for 
consideration and with no chance to 
offer amendments. 

Mr. Speaker, whether Members are for 
or against this measure, this is not the 
way to legislate on one of the most im- 
portant and far-reaching proposals that 
has come before this Congress. As I 
have suggested, it deals with legislation 
affecting thousands of people through- 
out this country. Why not send it to 
the committee charged with the respon- 
sibility of making recommendations? 
Then let it come to the floor of the 
House in regular order with reasonable 
time during which it may be discussed. 

Mr. Speaker, this is not the right way 
to handle this legislation. I do not be- 
lieve the American people, whom we 
represent here today, approve this meth- 
od of dealing with such important legis- 
lation. 

If it is deemed necessary to consider 
this legislation during the present ses- 
sion, then we ought to stay a few days 
longer and give each of these measures 
the consideration to which they are en- 
titled. Whether we vote for them or 
against them is one thing, but certainly 
if they are going to be considered at all, 
it should be done in a proper and regu- 
lar legislative manner. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, S. 4035 is an 
omnibus housing bill, with many excel- 
lent objectives. It is constructive, in a 
material sense, but this is not all. 

Some refer to it as an antirecession 
weapon, and this is an important feature 
of the bill, but in the larger context, it 
will stimulate the building of functional, 
healthy, and pleasant living quarters for 
more Americans that will improve their 
morale and contribute to our national 
strength and progress. 

It is impossible in my brief comments, 
to do justice to this comprehensive sub- 
ject, because the Government’s role in 
the housing and home finance field in- 
volves many complex details. 

College housing, armed services hous- 
ing, veterans’ housing, hospital construc- 
tion, and the methods of financing them, 
are programs of merit in their own right. 

The limitations of time and space re- 
quire me to limit my comments to those 
programs which I consider of prime 
necessity; namely, housing for elderly 
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persons, urban renewal, and loans for 
classrooms and scientific laboratories. 

A new program to provide rental hous- 
ing for elderly persons at rentals which 
they can afford, and with attention to 
their special needs, is long overdue. Un- 
der the current program, few projects 
have been actually started, and these are 
beneficial only to senior citizens in the 
higher income brackets. 

The committee substitute would pro- 
vide low-cost financing on liberal terms 
to nonprofit corporations interested in 
building housing for the elderly, spon- 
sored in part by religious, charitable, and 
fraternal groups. One hundred million 
dollars would be authorized for this es- 
sential program. Funds to implement 
housing security for the aged, would be 
provided by direct appropriation. 

Under the proposed program ‘elderly 
families” would mean families the head 
of which, or his spouse, is 62 years of age 
or over; and the term “elderly persons” 
would mean persons who are 62 years of 
age or over. A specific provision in the 
substitute would require the Administra- 
tion to prescribe regulations to prevent 
abuses in determining eligible families. 
For example, the provision would clearly 
authorize and direct the Administrator 
to issue regulations prohibiting such un- 
desirable practices as the use of an 
elderly person as a “screen” in order to 
gain occupancy for younger persons 
whose economic circumstances are ade- 
quate to permit them to afford decent 
housing elsewhere. The new program 
would also contain an express prohibition 
against. the use of housing provided 
under the title for transient or hotel 
purposes. 

New Haven, Conn., and a few other 
cities deserve our commendation for the 
refreshing and courageous manner in 
which they are going forward on their 
slum-clearance and urban renewal pro- 
grams. Other communities, faced with 
an identical challenge, have been slow to 
perceive and take forthright action on 
the problem. Unless ample funds are 
provided to insure the expansion of this 
program, the needs of many communities 
will be thwarted. 

Although slow to get started, this pro- 
gram is now gathering momentum. 

It now faces a capital grant crisis. 

On July 25, applications were pending 
with the Urban Renewal Administration 
for $353.6 million in capital grant au- 
thorizations. This sum is greater than 
the amount which the administration 
proposed to make available for all of the 
fiscal year 1959. Of the $1,250 million 
available to the program, as of July 25, 
1958, $1.2 billion had been reserved for, 
contracted for, or disbursed, in connec- 
tion with 543 projects in 328 communi- 
ties across the Nation. This means that, 
currently, only $50 million remains for 
new commitments, which is a danger- 
ously low margin in view of the current 
application backlog and the rush of new 
applications. 

To meet this need, the committee sub- 
stitute would provide a 2-year $1 billion 
program with an annual capital grant 
authorization of $500 million. 

This will encourage our communities 
to proceed with their urban-renewal 
plans, and at the same time, it will give 
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Congress the opportunity to make appro- 
priate adjustments in the program level 
for the 1961 fiscal year and beyond, 
based on the need and the capacity of 
the communities at the end of the 2-year 
period. 

I share the committee’s awareness of 
the severe financial burden under which 
most American cities operate. Recogni- 
tion of their problems proves that they 
cannot and should not absorb a greater 
portion of the cost of slum clearance 
and urban renewal. 

The main social objective of this pro- 
gram is to eliminate the slum menace, 
and all the problems that fester in dete- 
riorating neighborhoods. This program 
is also stimulating to the local economy. 
The razing of slums and the vast 
amount of new construction activity to 
place new buildings in the cleared areas 
cannot help but have a beneficial effect 
in helping to restore a full-employment 
economy. 

Because the basic objective of the 
slum-clearance program is to eliminate 
slums and blighted homes, urban-renew- 
al projects must be predominantly resi- 
dential either before or after redevelop- 
ment. An exception to this requirement, 
up to 10 percent of the capital grant 
authorization, is permitted for projects 
in areas which are not predominantly 
residential, and which are not to be re- 
developed for predominantly residential 
use, provided such areas contain a sub- 
stantial number of slum dwellings. It is 
presently required that 20 percent of the 
net ground area of the project must con- 
tain slum housing, or that 20 percent of 
the total floor space of the buildings in 
the area be used for dwellings. 

This 10 percent limitation is too re- 
strictive. 

Most communities have substantially 
slum areas which contain few if any sub- 
standard dwelling units. These are the 
areas of structurally deteriorated and 
functionally obsolete factories, stores, 
and warehouses. They are not suitable 
for redevelopment for housing use. 
They drain the economic resources of our 
cities and preclude the provision of de- 
cent living and working environments— 
no matter how effective and complete are 
our efforts in providing good housing. 
The substantial number of slum dwell- 
ings requirement has prevented the re- 
newal of such areas. 

I congratulate the committee for its 
wisdom in eliminating this smothering 
restriction. The committee has in- 
creased to 15 percent the amount of total 
future capital grant authorizations 
which may be used for this type of proj- 
ject. Under the increase of $1 billion in 
in title I slum-clearance funds proposed 
by the committee substitute, this would 
mean that $150 million could be made 
available to redevelop blighted areas 
without regard to residential require- 
ments. 

The committee has justified our con- 
cern over the threat to national security 
of the advancing Russian technology and 
science. The warning of the sputniks is 
clear, and must never be forgotten. We 
must do everything possible to enable 
our institutions of higher learning to im- 
prove the educational process and to 
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raise to the highest possible degree the 
caliber of our college graduates. 

What has this got to do with hous- 
ing—you may wonder? 

Without assistance from the Federal 
Government, the universities and col- 
leges will be unable to build and equip all 
of the scientific laboratories, and class- 
room facilities which will be needed to 
meet and to overcome this challenge to 
our survival as a free Nation. 

This bill will authorize the Adminis- 
trator to make loans to educational in- 
stitutions for the construction or reha- 
bilitation of structures suitable for use as 
classrooms, laboratories, and related 
fixed facilities—such as libraries—and 
initial utilities necessary or appropriate 
for the instruction of students, the ad- 
ministration of the institution, or the 
conduct of varied research activities. 

Two hundred and fifty million dollars 
of appropriated funds would be author- 
ized for this type of loan. It will help to 
regain—and maintain—American lead- 
ership in science and education. 

The Housing Act of 1958 is essential to 
the security and the progress of our Na- 
tion, and its people. 

The responsibility it places upon us 
cannot be deferred or weakened. We 
cannot afford to mark time—on our way 
toward the future. 

Mr. AYRES. When President Eisen- 
hower signed the 1958 emergency hous- 
ing bill on April 1 of this year, he said in 
effect that he approved the bill but had 
some reservations about its contents 
which he hoped Congress would act on. 
Specifically he mentioned that the legis- 
lation contained provisions which do not 
permit “the interest rate on VA guaran- 
teed home mortgages to be fully adjusted 
to actual market conditions.” He called 
on Congress “promptly to enact legisla- 
lation providing interest rates for VA 
guaranteed and direct loans sufficiently 
flexible to assure private participation.” 

Now he had reference to a provision in 
the 1958 emergency bill which requires 
a one-half of 1 percent differential to be 
maintained at all times between the in- 
terest rate fixed by FHA on its insured 
mortgage program and the VA guaran- 
teed and direct home loan rate. Am I 
correct in my understanding that the bill, 
which is reported out by the House Vet- 
erans Affairs Committee and which is in- 
corporated in this housing bill we are 
now considering, contains the corrective 
language called for by President Eisen- 
hower and eliminates the artificial and 
arbitrary one-half of 1 percent differ- 
ential between FHA and VA rates? 

Mr. SISK. Yes; that is entirely cor- 
rect. Section 902 of the bill eliminates 
the requirement which you refer to and 
thereby frees the GI program from being 
tied completely to the FHA interest rate. 
Of course, this in no way affects the ceil- 
ing fixed by Congress on GI loans, which 
is now 434 percent. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, the House is 
asked to set a new spending record this 
afternoon. If we accept the omnibus 
housing bill in the 40 minutes allowed for 
debate, we will be spending the taxpay- 
ers’ money at the rate of $60 million per 
minute. 

And, for what purpose? 
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No one has demonstrated that this 
$2,400,000,000 measure is needed. 

If it were needed, we have had months 
and months during which the House has 
had ample time to discuss fully the 
merits of these programs. Its passage or 
failure will have no effect on the present 
housing program which is operating at 
record levels. 

I do not believe that adoption of this 
measure without opportunity for full de- 
bate or amendment is proper legislative 
procedure. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of S. 4035, the general hous- 
ing bill which is now before the House. 

I think that those of us on the Hous- 
ing Subcommittee and the Banking and 
Currency Committee can well be proud 
of our endeavors in framing this worth- 
while legislation. While the bill does 
not contain all that I would like to see 
in it, it is a generally good bill which 
will help us combat the economic re- 
cession and improve the housing stand- 
ards of the American people. 

Because of the limitation of time, Mr. 
Speaker, I do not propose to discuss all 
of the title of the bill, but rather will 
discuss some of the sections which I 
think deserve special mention. 

I would like to emphasize, Mr. 
Speaker, that this bill should give a 
strong stimulus to our economy thereby 
creating more employment, If we are 
to believe everything we read in the 
newspapers, the recession is all over. 
But the unalterable fact remains that 
there are still more than 5 million Amer- 
icans out of work. Taken together with 
those who are forced to work only part 
time, we have the grim fact before us 
that nearly 7 million American families 
are being hard hit by the current eco- 
nomic slump. 

The bill proposes a number of changes 
in programs which will step up construc- 
tion activity. For example, by liberaliz- 
ing FHA programs we should see a 
larger volume of construction of sales 
and rental housing. The funds for the 
new housing for the elderly program, 
the slum clearance program, and the 
college housing program also will stimu- 
late additional construction, generate 
additional purchasing power, and create 
more jobs. 

By reducing the required down pay- 
ments further under the FHA program, 
and by lowering monthly housing costs 
by permitting a longer loan term, the 
bill will enable more families to qualify 
for home ownership. Also for those who 
find rental housing more suitable for 
their family needs, I am glad that the 
bill has sections which will encourage 
production of more rental housing under 
the FHA section 207 program. 

The bill also encourages additional 
construction of cooperative housing 
under the FHA section 213 program, 
which should help solve the housing 
problems of our cities. 

I am pleased that the bill will give us 
new weapons to continue our fight on 
the terrible slum problem which afflicts 
most of our cities. 

By authorizing $400 million for slum 
clearance grants, the bill would provide 
adequate funds to maintain the momen- 
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tum of the slum clearance program, 
which finally is beginning to move into 
high gear. 

I am pleased also that the relocation 
payments to displaced families and small 
businesses will be increased to relieve 
the hardship suffered by families and 
businesses when they are displaced by 
governmental activities in urban renewal 
areas. The bill would increase the maxi- 
mum relocation payment to an individ- 
ual or a family from $100 to $200, and 
for displaced business concerns from 
$2,500 to $3,500. 

The bill would also help solve the 
housing problems of displaced families 
by making liberalizing amendments to 
the FHA section 221 relocation housing 
program. The maximum permissible 
mortgage would be increased for section 
221 sales housing, recognizing the high 
construction costs which beset many 
areas. A new program of rental housing 
under section 221 would be set up to 
provide housing for those families for 
whom rental housing appears more suit- 
able. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Speaker, the bill 
does not come to grips with the very 
severe housing problem which faces dis- 
placed families in the lowest income 
groups. I had fervently hoped that the 
bill would greatly increase the size of the 
authorized low-rent public housing pro- 
gram, but unfortunately it doesnot. We 
can, I suppose, take some comfort in 
the fact that the bill would continue the 
existing low-rent public housing author- 
izations. Since I understand this would 
permit the authorization and construc- 
tion of an additional approximately 
35,000 units, at least we can expect the 
program to continue in operation until 
we can have a chance to improve and ex- 
tend the program during the next Con- 
gress. As a member of the Housing Sub- 
committee, I plan to devote every effort 
to devising a legislative program which 
will revitalize the low-rent public housing 
program. This program offers the only 
hope for relieving the cruel housing 
problems which face our low-income 
families. 

I am pleased that the bill would pro- 
vide additional funds for the college 
housing loan program. ‘This program 
has been eminently successful in help- 
ing our institutions of higher learning 
provide the dormitories which college 
students must have, In addition the bill 
would start a new program of loans to 
colleges to build classrooms and scientific 
laboratories. As the Banking Commit- 
tee’s report so graphically put it, “The 
warning of the sputniks is unmistak- 
able” and we must do everything we can 
to help our institutions of higher learn- 
ing provide the plant and equipment es- 
sential to permit our great country to 
compete with Russian advances in scien- 
tific and academic fields. 

One of the titles of the bill dearest to 
my heart, Mr. Speaker, is title VIII. 
That title is formally called “Avoidance 
of Foreclosure” but I like to call it “Save 
Our Homes” section of the bill. When 
the economic recession began to cause 
suffering among our people, Mr. Speaker, 
our committee naturally turned its at- 
tention toward the problem of helping 
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deserving home owners in economic dis- 
tress. We felt we should leave no stone 
unturned to avoid foreclosure where the 
borrower’s economic difficulties are 
caused by events beyond his control, and 
where there is a reasonable likelihood 
that his job and his earning power would 
be returned to him at some date in the 
reasonable future. 

It disturbed us to discover that the 
FHA program particularly is lacking in 
proper safeguards to prevent borrowers 
from losing their homes. Mr. Chairman, 
I have seen at first hand in my city of 
Philadelphia, the hardships which people 
are suffering by being foreclosed out of 
their homes because they have lost their 
jobs in the present recession. 

In our study we were impressed by a 
marked difference between the FHA and 
GI loan program. The GI loan pro- 
gram encourages the lender to extend 
forbearance and provides essential safe- 
guards against foreclosure. 

Iam happy that the bill would correct 
this defect in the FHA program by 
amendments which would reduce the in- 
centive on the part of the lender to 
hasty foreclosure, and which as a last 
resort, would permit the FHA Commis- 
sioner to take over the loan in order to 
help the home owner back on his feet to 
prevent loss of his home. 

Mr. Speaker, this great housing bill is 
“must” legislation for the welfare of 
the American people. It will broaden 
home ownership, the cherished dream of 
so many American families. It will help 
us in our fight to rid our Nation of slums 
and the social evils which slums breed. 
It will offer a helping hand to our col- 
leges and universities so that the caliber 
of our education can be improved. It 
will prevent home owners in economic 
distress from losing their homes through 
foreclosure. By stimulating construc- 
tion, it will help combat the recession 
and put people back to work. It will 
improve American housing standards 
generally. Mr. Speaker, the welfare of 
the American people demands prompt 
passage of this bill here today. 

Mr. ROBISON of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, it is my opinion that this hous- 
ing bill—S. 4035—as here presented even 
with some of the previously proposed pro- 
visions somewhat softened, goes far be- 
yond what is needed in this field, and 
contains some potentially bad features. 
I have had, before coming to Congress, 
over 15 years’ experience as a director 
of a federally-chartered savings and 
loan association located in what, in re- 
cent years, has been a rapidly growing 
community. This experience has given 
me more than a little familiarity with 
both the FHA and the VA lending pro- 
grams, and and with the great housing 
benefits from, as well as with the short- 
comings of, both such programs. 

Also, Mr. Speaker, as a former mu- 
nicipal attorney I have become well 
acquainted with the need for proper 
municipal planning, and for taking vig- 
orous but sound steps to rebuild our 
American cities. It is my belief that the 
Federal Government has a responsibility 
here which it has been assuming ever 
more extensively in recent years so that, 
while I often question the dollar value of 
any Federal aid program for States such 
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as New York, any curtailment of the 
urban renewal program now would have 
seriously adverse effects. 

Turning now first to the mortgage 
financing portion of this bill I still think, 
as did the Senate, that the present sup- 
port funds are sufficient, and that in view 
of the fact that housing happens now to 
be one of the healthiest parts of our econ- 
omy, the need for increased supports 
might better be reviewed early next year 
when we will have a few more answers as 
to the general economic recovery and the 
trend of inflationary factors that are just 
now becoming apparent. 

More specifically, I seriously question 
the wisdom of extending the current FHA 
amortization term from 30 to 35 years, 
and of scaling-down the schedule of 
downpayments required as well as scal- 
ing-up the maximum mortgage amount 
available for FHA insurance. These are 
matters that deserve more extensive con- 
sideration under debate than is being al- 
lowed today. I also question, despite my 
personal interest in the savings and loan 
system, the creation of a new guaranty 
corporation to invade the conventional 
mortgage field. Is it wise? Is it neces- 
sary? Will it undermine the mortgage 
operations of the two existing Federal 
agencies, the FHA and the VA? How 
can we properly consider and determine 
these issues in a space of 40 minutes, with 
no right to offer amendments? 

Regarding the urban renewal portion 
of the bill, I am assured that there are 
sufficient funds on hand to continue ex- 
isting projects, including those under 
way in my District. If more funds are 
needed we can vote them in January, and 
even if they are needed is the Federal 
Government, now running huge infla- 
tionary deficits, in a fiscal condition to 
expand this program, with all its obvious 
merits, at the present time? Urban re- 
newal is one of the great socioeconomic 
problems of our time. We should, here 
in Congress, take a long, hard look, Mr. 
Speaker, at our previous assumption that 
Federal moneys for clearing slums, and 
for building public housing that all too 
often tends to revert back rapidly to 
slum conditions, and that Federal 
moneys alone, will solve these problems. 
There are basic and complex social fac- 
tors involved, too, and the entire subject 
matter deserves more than the passing 
glance we are allowed to give it under 
today’s procedure. I, therefore, feel I 
cannot vote in favor of suspension of the 
rules and passage of S. 4035. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I am strongly opposed to the 
manner in which this billion-dollar hous- 
ing bill is presented to us. To allow only 
40 minutes’ discussion with no opportu- 
nity for amendments on this billion- 
dollar expenditure is the most irrespon- 
sible action I have ever witnessed. 

Where I come from, the people are 
frugal and hard working. They do not 
want the Congress to spend any money, 
let alone a billion dollars, without care- 
ful thought and study. My people work 
hard for their money and do not ap- 
prove of the reckless, irresponsible man- 
ner in which this billion-dollar bill is 
brought before us, 

I was interested to hear in the debate 
the pleadings for the elderly, the vet- 
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eran, and the less fortunate. He indi- 
cated this legislation would help these 
people. How wrong he was. Instead it 
will, if passed, bring tragedy to these 
people. Why? Because this bill, if 
passed, will add a billion dollars to the 
present deficit. This deficit spending 
can only mean runaway inflation and 
thereby ruin the very people who are 
supposed to be helped. 

Every dollar this Congress has appro- 
priated during the past several weeks has 
added to the deficit. This Congress has 
appropriated money it did not have. This 
Congress must shoulder the blame for 
the inflation which is bound to come. 
So far as I am concerned I want no part 
of it. My people want no part of it. 
We are responsible people. We do not 
believe in reckless spending of money 
we do not have. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, I think 
the issue before us is clearly drawn and 
for that reason I will limit my remarks. 

As a member of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency and the Subcom- 
mittee on Housing, I have been privi- 
leged to assist in the consideration of 
both the housing bill now before us and 
the community facilities bill which last 
week failed by a narrow margin to get 
the necessary two-thirds vote for ap- 
proval. 

Mr. Speaker, these two bills have much 
in common. Each received the most 
thorough consideration in hearings be- 
fore which dozens upon dozens of re- 
spected experts appeared to give their 
testimony. For each measure there was 
found to be a clear and present need. 
In each instance the legislation pro- 
posed will cost the Federal Government, 
the people of America, absolutely noth- 
ing. Neither bill incorporates anything 
that can be termed a “giveaway,” with 
the possible exception of the desperately 
needed funds to carry out the slum- 
clearance programs for which there is 
such an overriding need. 

Both pieces of legislation rely almost 
completely upon loan programs or upon 
programs under which the Federal Gov- 
ernment guarantees private transactions 
which utilize our conventional financial 
institutions. 

Both pieces of legislation have been 
and are being subjected to the same kind 
of attack, namely, that enactment will 
result in a runaway inflation of our 
national economy. 

It occurs to me, Mr. Speaker, that both 
programs are susceptible to the same de- 
fense. My colleagues on the Republican 
side of the aisle claim that a need has 
not been shown for the housing bill be- 
fore us, just as they complained there 
was no need for community facilities to 
meet the tremendous growth of our 
population—especially in our urban cen- 
ters. Mr. Speaker, this completely flies 
in the face of the voluminous testimony 
which was heard by our committee and 
by the Banking Committee on the Senate 
side. If there is no need for this legis- 
lation, why is it that it has the whole- 
hearted support of the homebuilders, 
real estate agents, most of our financial 
institutions, the building trades, sup- 
pliers, veterans’ groups, nursing home 
and hospital associations, colleges and 
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universities, organized labor and count- 
less other groups and organizations? 

As far as the threat of inflation is 
concerned, Mr. Speaker, I suppose it is 
true that this bill cannot be termed de- 
flationary.” On the other hand, there is 
a present surplus, not shortage, of build- 
ing materials and construction labor. 
Similarly, there has been a sharp re- 
versal and our financial institutions now 
have ample funds for sound mortgage 
investments. 

These are not the circumstances which 
add up to runaway inflation. 

The real question, Mr. Speaker, is 
whether or not this body is willing to 
meet one of the most pressing needs in 
America today, the need for decent, safe 
and sanitary housing, particularly for 
the aged, those who are convalescing 
and the millions of families in the low 
and middle income brackets who cannot 
afford large downpayments or exorbi- 
tant carrying charges. 

To those who are opposed to this legis- 
lation, I ask this question: If now isn't 
the time to tackle the ever-snowballing 
problem of decent housing for America, 
when will be? 

Mrs. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
opposition which the Eisenbower ad- 
ministration has expressed to this hous- 
ing bill is typical of the let’s-not-go-too- 
fast attitude Mr. Eisenhower and his 
advisers have adopted on housing leg- 
islation ever since 1952. 

Our cities have been devoting all of 
their energies and resources to the tre- 
mendous task of rebuilding and elimi- 
nating slums—I am speaking now of 
cities like Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and 
others which have pushed forward on 
urban renewal with great vigor. It is a 
task of such scope, however, that the as- 
sistance which this housing bill provides 
is very urgently needed. 

Mayor Richardson Dilworth of Phila- 
delphia has been pressing ahead relent- 
lessly on urban renewal, carrying 
forward on the remarkable job previ- 
ously done in this field by our former 
mayor, Joseph S. Clark, now a United 
States Senator. The late Senator Fran- 
cis J. Myers, who, as acting majority 
leader of the United States Senate, 
played a leading role in the drafting and 
passage of the Housing Act of 1949 which 
authorized the basic urban renewal pro- 
gram, later served with distinction as 
Chairman of Philadelphia’s Housing and 
Redevelopment Authority and thus 
helped to carry out on the local level 
many of the ideas for redeveloping 
Philadelphia which this historic legis- 
lation made possible. 

As a result of the efforts of these men 
and many others, our city has been re- 
juvenated. But while a great deal has 
been undertaken for urban renewal, 
there is still much to be done. We have 
many more, and very exciting, plans for 
redeveloping and improving our city 
through urban renewal and slum-clear- 
ance programs, and the enactment of 
this legislation is necessary to carrying 
out those great plans. 

Nearly all of the Federal money au- 
thorized for slum- clearance grants 
under the urban renewal program has 
already been used up or committed. 
Thus the program will have to come to 
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a stop if additional funds are not au- 
thorized. The cities of this Nation all 
need this help if they are to succeed in 
their plans for renewal and redevelop- 
ment. 

I was deeply impressed, Mr. Speaker, 
by the statement in the report submitted 
by Chairman Spence, of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, in connection 
with the urban renewal features of this 
bill when he said: 

Your committee is keenly conscious of the 
severe financial burden already facing most 
American cities. Their financial problems 
include declining tax bases, limited tax 
sources, substantial increases in the cost of 
providing essential municipal services, and 
mounting community demands generally as 
a result of the tremendous growth of our 
municipalities. 


Mr. Speaker, all this is true. It was 
on the basis of this krowledge on the 
part of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency of the needs and problems of 
our cities that the committee rejected 
the proposal of the Eisenhower admin- 
istration to shift more of the cost of 
urban renewal from Federal to local 
shoulders. I applaud the committee for 
recommending continuation of the pres- 
ent two-thirds ratio of Federal to local 
funds. And I support this bill. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the hous- 
ing bill is worthy of more deliberate 
consideration than this hurried 40 min- 
ute treatment under suspension of rules 
and no amendments. 

Why is it that each year, after weeks 
of long weekends and little legislative 
work, we must consider the housing bill 
so hurriedly? Is it to railroad it 
through, without a chance to study, de- 
bate, and amend it? Admittedly, ap- 
pearances suggest this. 

The taxpayers, whom we represent, 
deserve better from us than such hasty 
and expedient consideration of vital leg- 
islation. 

It is my hope that this bill is defeated 
under the suspension of the rule proce- 
dure. 

Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, I say, 
finally, let us not forget the great danger 
of inflation. Let us not forget that this 
bill proposes an increase in expenditure 
for a single year in the amount of 
$1,250,000,000 at a time when we are 
already accumulating a deficit which the 
President says may run to $12 billion. 
Let us not forget that the people who are 
hurt the most by inflation are the people 
who cannot afford to be hurt. They are 
the people with fixed incomes; they are 
the people who rely on benefits under 
social security, annuities, retirement 
funds, or people who have saved for a 
rainy day in the hope that they might be 
self-reliant in their declining years. 

Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
remaining time to the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. HEMPHILL]. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of this legislation. As most 
of you know, my vote is ordinarily con- 
servative, but I am in favor of this leg- 
islation today because even if we lose 
some money, and I do not think we will, 
it is high time we did something in this 
country for the American people here 
at home and lose it to Americans instead 
of foreigners. 
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I look at this bill, and it has something 
in it for the veterans; it has something 
in it for the young couple who wants 
to make a home; it has something in it 
for the elderly person whom we have not 
recognized sufficiently so far, as long as 
I have been here in this Congress. It 
has something in it for the person who 
wants to improve his farm home. 

Not only that, Mr. Speaker, but it has 
something in it to give the lending in- 
stitutions of this Nation a chance to take 
the people's money deposited with them 
and lend it back to the people. I speak 
particularly of the building and loan in- 
stitutions. The money of those institu- 
tions is contributed by the citizenry of 
this country. It is loaned by those in- 
stitutions back to the citizenry of this 
country, and because of Federal regula- 
tions in this day and time the percentage 
of loans is considerably limited. 

We have a provision in this legisla- 
tion—and I congratulate the subcom- 
mittee and the committee on it—to in- 
crease the percentage of a loan which 
the building and loan institution may 
make to the person seeking a loan. This 
is good legislation. This is not a give- 
away. We have given away enough 
money—and I think I have spoken 
against it—to peoples abroad who are 
ungrateful. Why not loan some money 
to the people of this country, particularly 
the young people and the old people, the 
farmers, and the veterans, who are going 
to pay it back? 

With only two exceptions, everybody 
who contacted me on this legislation was 
for it. Those two were against it be- 
cause they were not included. The sub- 
committee, under the distinguished 
chairman, Mr. RAINS, gave me a cour- 
teous hearing, and later included pro- 
visions to include these two. 

The veterans are for this bill. They 
want housing and I am for giving it to 
them. 

The young couples are for this bill, and 
I am for encouraging their home build- 
ing. It makes good citizens. It encour- 
ages thrift and a sense of responsibility. 

The elderly are for this bill. Thank 
goodness we are recognizing the needs 
of the elderly. 

Those in the armed services are in 
need of adequate housing for their fam- 
ilies. We all know this is one of our 
major domestic defense problems. This 
bill will help the patriot serving his coun- 
try in the armed services. I am for help- 
ing the soldier and his dependents. 

The lending institutions want this bill. 
Many building and loan institutions have 
contacted me. The building and loan 
institutions do a great job—they want to 
serve more home owners, and those de- 
siring homes, and this will help them do 
this. 

The subcommittee has done an excel- 
lent job on this legislation. 

This bill well help the economy of 
this Nation It is an antirecession meas- 
ure. It will encourage construction, 
jobs, building, and all that goes with it— 
and the money will be paid back. 

Those wanting farm home loans wel- 
come this legislation. This bill will help 
the farmer. We are all thankful that 
the farmer has modern conveniences 
such as utilities, iceboxes, deep freezes, 
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dishwashers, television, and the like. 
Let us vote for this bill and encourage 
and help modern farm homes. 

This bill has many other fine features. 
It increases the percentage of a loan an 
institution can lend. Such will be a big 
help. It has a good insurance or re- 
insurance program. It is not perfect, 
but it will help. 

I make no claim of being an expert in 
home financing, although I have had the 
privilege of helping many people in con- 
nection with home loans, farm loans, and 
other financial ventures, as a country 
lawyer in my hometown of Chester. 
From those experiences I have come to 
the unmistakable conclusion that the 
best way, materially, to create good citi- 
zenship, is in the building and providing 
of homes. The home is as necessary to 
a family in the American way of life, 
as any other thing we may think of, 
excepting food, drink, and clothing. The 
man with a home has responsibilities, 
recognizes those responsibilities, recog- 
nizes the need for a sound Government 
to protect his home and the sacredness 
of that home. He becomes a little proud 
that he is a home owner, and well he 
might be. Not everyone can own a 
home. 

I think of the wonderful programs for 
the veterans which have enabled them 
to get GI loans for homes. I watched 
them come out of the service, like I did, 
broke, somewhat confused, and a little 
uncertain. Then under the GI Bill of 
Rights, they were able to purchase 
homes. Immediately their security was 
somewhat anchored, and their citizen- 
ship purposeful. 

It is my opinion that this bill will help 
stimulate home building and home own- 
ership. I have talked to quite a number 
of savings and loan executives, home 
builders, and realtors and they all agree 
that there is a need for this plan. In 
my State the majority of home mort- 
gages are conventional and, as you know, 
most of these loans require a substantial 
downpayment. If this plan is enacted, 
Savings and loans will be able to make 
higher percentage loans and spread the 
risk of these loans over the entire coun- 
try. This is a sound basis for making 
these higher-percentage loans, and even 
if the lender doesn’t go to the full 90 
percent, he can offer the prospective 
home buyer something better than 60 or 
70 percent loan without endangering the 
savings entrusted to him. 

I point out to them that it is harder 
now than ever to accumulate the little 
nest egg necessary to make the down- 
payment. Taxes are heavy, because of 
our waste in foreign spending, and the 
foolishness of our foreign policy. The 
fact that we are throwing our money 
away and that we have inflation and 
that we are heavily in debt, that we have 
no leadership in government, and the 
men at the White House have been ac- 
cused of taking bribes, could not deter 
us from doing this good thing for the 
potential of the homeowners of America. 

The young couples starting out need 
every help they can get to make a go of 
it. It is my firm belief that the pro- 
portionate number of divorces will de- 
crease as the number of homes for our 
people increase. When a couple has a 
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home of their own, even though heavily 
mortgaged, they have a pride in it, and 
work together to make it comfortable, 
presentable, and to add to it and im- 
prove it, think together of the finances, 
and work together toward the amortiza- 
tion of their mortgages and indebted- 
ness. It inevitably means harmonious 
teamwork. 

I also point out to those who oppose 
this legislation, that on other occasions 
the Government of these United States 
has stepped in to help the home owner. 
We have the home loan banks and we 
have had the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation. We have had the Federal 
Housing Authority. We have had Home 
Institutions built under the Farm Se- 
curity Administration. I have men- 
tioned the GI bill of rights above, and 
we all know that the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration has long recognized this role in 
helping the veteran to get a home. 

Every year we pass a housing bill, 
most of them much bigger and more ex- 
pensive than the one now being con- 
sidered. This year in this bill there is 
provided under title VII a new plan for 
insured conventional loans which would 
require only 10 percent downpayments 
instead of the usual 20 or 30 percent 
downpayments. 

This program will be a big help to the 
home owners in the small towns and 
rural areas, because it is in these areas 
that FHA and GI loans are very hard to 
find. The plan won't cost the Govern- 
ment anything and will give private 
enterprise a chance to stimulate hous- 
ing. In the long run this plan will help 
reduce Government spending and enable 
us to cut back some of these expensive 
Government programs. 

I wish we could take the bill up where 
it would be open for amendment, but all 
things considered it is far better to pass 
this bill than to reject the bill and lose 
all of its provisions. 

I might add for the benefit of my col- 
leagues from the larger cities that the 
home loan guaranty plan will aid in 
slum clearance and urban renewal and 
I hope that the House will vote over- 
whelmingly in favor of this bill. 

i I strongly urge passage of this legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
listened with amazement as this so- 
called compromise version of S. 4035 has 
been unfolded before us. I see now that 
no real effort has been made to delete 
unwise and extravagant provisions or to 
adequately reduce the huge and unwar- 
ranted expenditure of tax dollars. Iam 
both baffled and disappointed, as every- 
one should be who sincerely wants a 
housing bill this year, to learn that the 
amended version now before the House 
contains so many features wholly unac- 
ceptable to the administration. 

It is true that most responsible Mem- 
bers of Congress, the administration, in- 
terested trade organizations, mayors of 
our larger slum-ridden cities, and college 
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presidents confronted with a rising de- 
mand for student housing all see a need 
for some housing legislation this year. 
But this is to say they want only needed 
legislation which can become law, not 
just window dressing which will founder 
in conference or die on the President’s 
desk. 

Undoubtedly the most pressing needs 
for such legislation are the need for 
increased authorization to maintain our 
urban renewal program at its present 
level of activity, and a similar need for 
an increased college housing authoriza- 
tion. No other authorizations for next 
year are either necessary or justifiable 
in view of the present state of our na- 
tional debt. Four hundred million dol- 
lars, as requested by the administration, 
for urban renewal and college housing 
is sufficient, and this body should reject 
the extravagant bill now before it. 

In considering S. 4035 as revised, we 
must keep in mind that Congress al- 
ready this season has enacted into law 
three housing agency bills. The first of 
such bills, the Emergency Housing Act, 
which received almost unanimous bi- 
partisan support, was enacted several 
months ago when recession, rather than 
inflation, was our primary concern. 
Such legislation provided $1 billion of 
FNMA funds for low-cost housing, $500 
million additional general authorization 
for FNMA special assistance, and $50 
million for military housing. You will 
also recall a joint resolution which re- 
ceived substantial bipartisan support, 
which provided an additional $4 billion 
for FHA general mortgage insurance au- 
thorization. Last Friday, after careful 
debate, this body passed still another 
bill for area redevelopment, totalling 
$280 million. 

The revised version of the Senate bill 
now before the House provides for al- 
most $1 billion additional for various 
miscellaneous new and expanded pro- 
grams. 

Where, may I ask, is all of this to 
end? Do we not recall the recent neces- 
sity for Congress to vote a $13 billion 
increase in our national debt ceiling? 
How much further increase will be nec- 
essary next year? 

May I propound a few rather simple 
questions which I think each Congress- 
man should answer to his own satisfac- 
tion before voting on the pending bill. 

Was the increased dollar amount pro- 
vided by this bill included in the Treas- 
ury Department’s computations when 
they convinced us it was necessary to 
raise our debt ceiling $13 billion; or was 
it a factor when other responsible Gov- 
ernment officials predicted a $12 billion 
deficit in our spending this fiscal year? 

Do you really want to pass a housing 
bill this year which can become law, 
thereby providing for the continuation 
of such programs as urban renewal and 
college housing, or would you rather 
ignore the lesson of the fabled dog and 
the bone and, trying for more, end up 
with nothing? 

Would you actually prejudice ab- 
solutely necessary legislation in these 
closing hours of Congress simply to sat- 
isfy the unsound and extravagant de- 
sires of certain special interest groups, 
all of which are blandly contained in 
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this omnibus bill which is certain to be 
found unacceptable by the administra- 
tion? 

Regardless of what is acceptable to 
the administration, do you, during these 
closing hours, want to launch vast new 
spending programs involving as they do 
unknown factors as to any real need for 
Federal assistance, unknown factors as 
to actual cost, and most important of 
alli—involving completely unknown fac- 
tors of ultimate cost to the Federal 
Government? 

I know, as all of you must know, that 
the gentleman from California, Con- 
gressman HrestTanp, introduced a sub- 
stitute bill, H. R. 13776, last Friday, 
a bill which caused the Administrator 
of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency to issue the following statement 
upon learning of its contents: 

I share the feeling of the mayors of our 
cities who want a housing bill. The pros- 
pect of the passage of such legislation has 
been endangered by the inclusion of unwise 
and extravagant provisions which could only 
have a serious inflationary effect on the 
economy of the country. 

I am glad to see that Congressman 
HIESTAND has now come up with an alterna- 
tive (H. R. 13776) which I believe will be 
acceptable to this administration. 

It isn’t all we would like, but under the 
circumstances, I believe everyone interested 
in passing housing legislation this year 
should be able to agree on this bill, 


As Members of this House well know, 
we are now going through a formal cere- 
mony in voting on this bill. That is all 
right with me, and I weil understand 
that we have to go through this ritual 
before we will be permitted to get down 
to cases. 

But let us face the real legislative facts 
at this moment. You know and I know 
that the bill we are debating is not going 
to become law, for either one of two good 
reasons—first, in my opinion, two-thirds 
of this House will not vote to suspend the 
rules and pass this swollen, unnecessary 
and inflationary legislation; second, 
even if they did, we have been told in 
plain English that the President will not 
accept it. So what we are doing here is 
making a record. 

But I want to emphasize to my col- 
leagues that we do not have to confine 
ourselves to an exercise in futility. 
There is a fruitful course of action open 
to us, when we have disposed of the 
pending measure. I refer to H. R. 13776. 

What do we know about this bill? 
Number 1, we know that the spokesman 
for the administration, our former col- 
league Al Cole, says that the bill is ac- 
ceptable,” which means it can become 
law. Number 2, we know that it keeps 
urban renewal and college housing go- 
ing at present levels. Those are the 
things we are really and properly con- 
cerned about. What this House should 
do, and what in my judgment it will do, 
is vote down the pending bill and then 
take up and pass H. R. 13776. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
bill now before the House (S. 4035) with 
a motion to suspend the rules and pass 
the bill has my support. 

I will vote to suspend the rules and 
pass the bill not because I am in entire 
accord with all of its details. I support 
the legislation because I am in favor of 
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its general objectives. The bill, in my 
opinion, could be greatly improved by 
amendments and thereby made more 
beneficial in attaining or fulfilling the 
objectives it seeks to accomplish. How- 
ever, the rule of the House that brings 
the bill before us for consideration on a 
motion to suspend the rules will not ena- 
ble any amendment whatsoever to be 
offered. This is most unfortunate. Fur- 
thermore, it will require a two-thirds 
vote to suspend the rules and pass the 
bill. 

I am fearful that this combination, 
namely, inability to amend the bill and 
the necessity to obtain a two-thirds vote, 
in its favor, instead of a majority vote, 
could bring about the defeat of this 
worthwhile legislation. If the bill had 
been brought before the House on a rule 
permitting its amendment it could have 
been improved sufficiently to have gained 
a majority vote favorable to its passage. 
The delay in bringing this bill before the 
House, and then under a motion to sus- 
pend the rules, will eliminate, in my 
opinion, the possibility of gaining favor- 
able action at this session of Congress. 
This would be most unfortunate. 

The subject of better housing has been 
before the Congress many times over a 
period of many years. The membership 
of the House has on many occasions 
given its approval of housing legislation. 
As a result much good has been done in 
making available on favorable terms 
houses for the low income group as well 
as of assisting all classes of our citizen- 
ship in obtaining houses to their liking. 

We should never overlook the fact 
that home ownership develops a strong 
and conservative citizenship that adds 
strength to our Nation. 

The enactment of this bill would be 
helpful in achieving better housing gen- 
erally, improve present programs de- 
signed to eliminate slums and blighted 
areas, and provide special assistance to 
meritorious and important housing pro- 
grams, including cooperative housing, 
other Federal housing agency assisted 
housing programs, and the veterans’ 
home loan program. 

This bill also has the objective of 
helping our institutions of higher learn- 
ing to provide the dormitories, class- 
rooms, and scientific laboratories and 
related facilities which are vitally needed 
in our national effort to achieve ascend- 
ancy over the Soviet Union in the field of 
scientific and academic advancement. 

The bill commends itself to me as a 
workable and thoughtfully considered 
approach to the solving of a housing 
problem that shall require further action 
by the Congress. I realize much has al- 
ready been done to meet and solve the 
problem of inadequate housing, but the 
studies that have been made show that 
more must be done before the problem 
is completely and satisfactorily solved. 
It is just that which this bill seeks to do 
and it is therefore entitled to the support 
of this House. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. Speaker, I regret I 
am unable to support S. 4035 under the 
suspension of the rules. 

My basic reasons for objecting to 
the passage of the bill presented to the 
Congress under suspension was the re- 
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newal of public housing projects which 
have already expired; which once again 
brings into focus the great windfalls 
received by promoters and corporate 
bodies under the construction of public 
housing units. 

I did favor title 9 of S. 4035, which 
included the provisions relating to vet- 
erans’ direct loans in the amount of 
$100 million, which loans would not ex- 
ceed 434 percent as determined by the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs. 

It is my understanding that banking 
facilities in small communities are rath- 
er reluctant to loan money to veterans 
on mortgages of 30 to 40 years; there- 
fore, I believe that title 9 would have as- 
sisted veterans in small communities in 
obtaining loans directly from the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. 

I respectfully request Mr. Speaker, 
that H. R. 13014, which contains all of 
the provisions of title 9 be brought up 
for consideration prior to the adjourn- 
ment of the 85th Congress, as I believe 
there is an urgent need for the direct 
loan funds as contained in H. R. 13014. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
suspending the rules and passing the bill 
S. 4035, with amendments. 

Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 251, nays 134, not voting 44, 


as follows: 
[Roll No. 174] 


YEAS—261 

Abernethy Curtin Holifield 
Addonizio Davis, Tenn. Holland 
Albert Dawson, III. Holmes 
Allen, Calif. Delaney Holtzman 
Anderson, Dent Horan 

Mont. Denton Huddleston 
Andrews Devereux Hull 
Anfuso Diggs Hyde 
Ashley Dingell Ikard 
Ashmore Dollinger Jarman 
Aspinall Donohue Jennings 
Avery Dooley Johnson 
Ayres Dorn, N. Y. Jones, Ala. 
Bailey Dorn, S. G. Judd 
Baker Durham Karsten 
Baldwin Dwyer Kean 
Baring Eberharter Keating 
Barrett Edmondson Kee 
Bass, Tenn. Elliott Kelly, N. Y. 
Beckworth Everett Keogh 
Belcher Evins Kilday 
Bennet. Fla. Fallon Kilgore 
Bennet, Mich. Farbstein King 
Blatnik Fascell Kirwan 
Boggs Feighan Kluczynski 
Boland Flood Knutson 
Bolling Fogarty Lane 
Bonner Forand Lankford 
Boyle Ford Lesinski 
Bray Forrester Libonati 
Breeding Fountain Loser 
Brooks, Tex. Frazier McCarthy 
Broomfield Fulton .McCormack 
Brown, Ga Garmatz McDonough 
Brown, Mo Gathings McFall 
Broyhill Glenn McGovern 
Buckley Granahan McMillan 
Byrd Grant Macdonald 
Byrne, Pa Gray Machrowicz 
Canfield Green, Oreg. Mack, Ill 
Carnahan Green, Pa. Mack, Wash 
Carrigg Gregory Madden 
Celler Griffiths Magnuson 
Chamberlain Gubser Mahon 
Chelf Hagen Mailliard 
Chenoweth Harden Marshall 
Christopher Hardy Matthews 
Clark Harris y 
Coad Haskell Meader 
Cofin Hays, Ark Merrow 
Cooley Hays, Ohio Metcalf 
Corbett Healey Miller, Calif. 
Cretella Hemphin ls 
Cunningham, Herlong Mitchell 

Iowa Heselton oore 


Morano Reuss Sullivan 
Morgan Rhodes, Pa, Taylor 
Morris Riehlman Teller 
Morrison Riley Tewes 
Moss Roberts Thomas 
Moulder Robsion, Ky. Thompson, La. 
Multer Thompson, N. J, 
Natcher Rogers, Colo. Thompson, Tex. 
Nimts Rogers, Fla. ‘Thornberry 
Nix Rogers, Mass. Tollefson 
Norblad Rogers, Tex, ‘Trimble 
O'Brien, III. Rooney Udall 
O’Brien, N. Y. Roosevelt Ullman 
oO" „III. Rutherford Van Zandt 
O’Konski Santangelo Walter 
O'Neill St. George Watts 
Osmers Saund Westland 
Patman Saylor Whitener 
Patterson Schwengel Widnall 
Pelly Scott, Pa. Wier 
Perkins Seely-Brown Willis 
Pfost Selden Withrow 
Philbin Shelley Wolverton 
Pilcher Steminski Wright 
Poage Sikes Yates 
Polk Sisk Young 
Porter Smith, Miss. Zablocki 
Price Spence Zelenko 
Rabaut Springer 
Rains Steed 
NAYS—134 
Abbitt Fisher O'Hara, Minn. 
Adair Flynt Ostertag 
Alexander Frelinghuysen Passman 
ger Gary Pillion 
Allen, II. Gavin Poff 
Andersen, George Quie 
H. Carl Griffin Ray 
Arends Gross Reece, Tenn 
Auchincloss Gwinn ed 
Bass, N. H. Haley Rees, Kans 
Bates Halleck Rhodes, Ariz 
Beamer Harrison, Nebr. Rivers 
Becker Harrison, Va Robison, N. Y. 
Bentley Harvey Sadlak 
Henderson Schenck 
Betts ess Scherer 
Bolton Hiestand Scott, N.C 
Bosch Scrivner 
Bow Hoeven Scudder 
Brown,Ohio Hoffman Sheehan 
Brownson Holt Simpson, III. 
Budge Hosmer Simpson, Pa. 
Burleson Jackson Smith, Calif. 
Bush Jensen Smith, Kans. 
Byrne, III Johansen Smith, Va. 
Byrnes, Wis. Jonas Stauffer 
Cannon Kearns Taber 
Cederberg Kitchin Talle 
Chiperfield Knox Teague, Calif, 
urch Krueger Thomson, Wyo. 
Clevenger Lafore Tuck 
Collier Laird Utt 
Coudert Latham Van Pelt 
Cramer Lennon Vinson 
Cunningham, Lipscomb Vorys 
Nebr. McCulloch Vursell 
Curtis, Mass. McGregor Weaver * 
Curtis, Mo, Michel Wharton 
Dague Miller, Md. Whitten 
Davis, Ga. Miller, Nebr. Wigglesworth 
Dawson, Utah Minshall Williams, Miss. 
Dennison Mumma Wilson, Calif. 
Derounian Murray Wilson, Ind, 
Dixon eal Younger 
Dowdy Nicholson 
Fenton Norrell 
NOT VOTING—44 
Barden Hébert Powell 
Baumhart Hillings Preston 
Blitch James Prouty 
Boykin Jenkins Radwan 
Brooks, La Jones, Mo. Robeson, Va. 
Burdick Kearney Sheppard 
Colmer Kilburn Shuford 
Dellay Landrum Siler 
Dies LeCompte Staggers 
Doyle McIntire Teague, Tex. 
Engle McIntosh Vanik 
Fino Martin Wainwright 
Friedel Mason Williams, N. Y, 
Gordon Miller, N. T. Winstead 
' Hale Montoya 


So, two-thirds not having voted in 
favor thereof, the motion was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. Baumhart and Mr. Burdick for, with 
Mr. Kearney against. 
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Mr. Hébert and Mr. Vanik for, with Mr. 
Jenkins against. 

Mr. Doyle and Mr. Engle for, with Mr. Kil- 
burn against. 

Mr. Friedel and Mr. Sheppard for, with Mr. 
Williams of New York against. 

Mr. Fino and Mr. Boykin for, with Mr. 
Miller of New York against. 

Mr. Montoya and Mr. Teague of Texas for, 
with Mr. Robeson of Virginia against. 

Mr. Hillings and Mr. Dellay for, with Mr. 
Mason against. 

Mr. Staggers and Mr. Gordon for, with Mr. 
James against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Preston with Mr. McIntire. 

Mr. Landrum with Mr. Wainwright. 

Mrs. Blitch with Mr. Hale. 

Mr. Winstead with Mr. McIntosh. 

Mr. Colmer with Mr. Prouty. 

Mr. Brooks of Louisiana with Mr. Radwan. 
Mr. Dies with Mr. Siler. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. McINTOSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McINTOSH. Mr. Speaker, during 
rollcall No. 174 I was called off the floor 
and did not reach the well until rollcall 
was completed. Had I been able to be 
recorded, I would have voted “aye.” 


CONFERENCE REPORT, PUBLIC 
WORKS APPROPRIATION BILL, 
1959 


Mr. CANNON submitted a conference 
report and statement on the bill (H. R. 
12858) making appropriations for civil 
functions administered by the Depart- 
ment of the Army, certain agencies of 
the Department of the Interior, and the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1959, and for other 
purposes, 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT REPORTING 
AND DISCLOSURE BILL OF 1958 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
move to suspend the rules and pass the 
bill (S. 3974) to provide for the report- 
ing and disclosure of certain financial 
transactions and administrative prac- 
tices of labor organizations and employ- 
ers, to prevent abuses in the adminis- 
tration of trusteeships by labor organ- 
izations, to provide standards with re- 
spect to the election of officers of labor 
organizations, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That this act may be 
cited as the “Labor-Management Reporting 
and Disclosure Act of 1958.” 


Declaration of findings, purposes, and 
policy 


Sec. 2. (a) The Congress finds that, in the 
public interest, it continues to be the re- 
sponsibility of the Federal Government to 
protect employees’ right to organize, choose 
their own representatives, bargain collective- 
ly, and otherwise. engage in concerted activi- 
ties for their mutual aid or protection; that 
the relations between employers and labor 
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organizations and the millions of workers 
they represent have a substantial impact on 
the commerce of the Nation; and that in 
order to accomplish the objective of a free 
flow of commerce it is essential that labor 
organizations, employers, and their officials 
adhere to the highest standards of respon- 
sibility and ethical conduct of the internal 
affairs of their organizations particularly as 
they affect labor management relations. 

(b) The Congress further finds from re- 
cent investigations in the labor and man- 
agement fields a number of instances of 
breach of trust, corruption, disregard of 
rights of individual empolyees and other 
failures to observe high standards of respon- 
sibility and trust, which require further and 
supplementary legislation that will afford 
necessary protection of the rights and inter- 
ests of employees and the public generally 
as they relate to the activities of labor or- 
ganizations, employers, labor relations, con- 
sultants, and their officers, agents, and rep- 
resentatives. 

The Congress, therefore, further finds and 
declares that the enactment of this act is 
necessary to eliminate or prevent improper 
practices on the part of labor organizations, 
employers, labor relations consultants, and 
their officers, agents, and representatives 
which distort and defeat the policies of the 
Labor Management Relations Act, 1947, as 
amended, and the Railway Labor Act, as 
amended, and have the tendency or neces- 
sary effect of burdening or obstructing com- 
merce by (1) impairing the efficiency, safety, 
or operation of the instrumentalities of com- 
merce; (2) occurring in the current of com- 
merce; (3) materially affecting, restraining, 
or controlling the flow of raw materials or 
manufactured or processed goods from or 
into the channels of commerce, or the prices 
of such materials or goods in commerce; or 
(4) causing diminution of employment and 
wages in such volume as substantially to 
impair or disrupt the market for goods flow- 
ing from or into the channels of commerce. 

(c) It is declared to be the policy of the 
United States to advance the objectives and 
protect the national interests declared in 
subsection (a), and correct the evils referred 
to in subsection (b) by (1) requiring labor 
organizations, employers, labor relations 
consultants, and their officers, agents, and 
representatives engaged in industries affect- 
ing commerce to file with the Secretary of 
Labor (hereinafter in this act referred to 
as the Secretary“) certain reports and in- 
formation concerning their administrative 
practices and financial transactions, which 
shall be public information, (2) regulating 
the appointment of trustees or receivers to 
administer the affairs of subordinate labor 
organizations, (3) providing that labor or- 
ganizations engaged in industries affecting 
commerce shall elect their officers periodi- 
cally either directly by secret written, refer- 
endum, or voting-machine ballot, or through 
delegates chosen by secret written, referen- 
dum, or voting-machine ballot, (4) encour- 
aging voluntary action by labor organiza- 
tions and employers engaged in industries 
affecting commerce, through the adoption of 
codes of ethical practices and suitable pub- 
lication thereof, to eliminate and prevent 
improper activities in the administration of 
their affairs, their financial transactions, 
and their relations with each other, and (5) 
providing procedures for preventing acts and 
omissions of labor organizations, employers, 
labor-relations consultants, and their of- 
ficers, agents, and representatives, which are 
detrimental to the rights and interests of 
individual employees and the public, and 
imposing criminal penalties for willful vio- 
lations of provisions of this act. 


TITLE I—REPORTING AND DISCLOSURE 

Sec. 101. (a) Every labor organization en- 
gaged in an industry affecting commerce 
shall file with the Secretary a copy of its 
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constitution and bylaws and a report, signed 
by its president and secretary or other prin- 
cipal officers, containing the following in- 
formation: 

(1) the name of such labor organization 
and address of its principal place of busi- 
ness; 

(2) the names and titles of its principal 
officers (including its principal financial of- 
ficer); 

(3) the initiation fee or fees which new 
members are required to pay on becoming 
members of such labor organization; 

(4) the regular dues or fees which mem- 
bers are required to pay in order to remain 
members in good standing of such labor 
organization; and 

(5) through means of a detailed state- 
ment, or by reference to provisions of its 
constitution and bylaws or other governing 
documents, procedures followed with respect 
to (1) qualifications for or restrictions on 
membership, (ii) election of officers and 
stewards, (111) calling of regular and special 
meetings, (iv) levying of assessments, (v) 
imposition of fines, (vi) authorization for 
bargaining demands, (vli) ratification of 
contract terms, (vill) authorization for 
strikes, (ix) authorization for disbursement 
of union funds, (x) audit of union financial 
transactions, (xi) participation in insurance 
or other benefit plans, and (xli) expulsion 
of members and the grounds therefor. With- 
in 30 days after the occurrence of any change 
in the information required by this section, 
the labor organization by which the report 
was filed shall file with the Secretary an 
amendment to the report setting forth such 
change. 

(b) Every labor organization engaged in 
an industry affecting commerce shall annu- 
ally file with the Secretary a financial report 
signed by its chief financial officer and two 
other principal officers containing the fol- 
lowing information and related data in such 
detail as may be necessary accurately to 
disclose its financial condition and opera- 
tions during the preceding fiscal year. 

(1) assets and liabilities at the beginning 
and end of the fiscal year; 

(2) receipts of any kind and the sources 
thereof; 

(3) salary and allowances and other dis- 
bursements to each officer and each em- 
ployee who received more than $7,000 from 
labor organizations; 

(4) direct and indirect loans to any officer, 
employee, or member aggregating in excess 
of $500 together with a statement of the 
security, if any, and arrangements for re- 
payment; 

(5) direct and indirect loans to any busi- 
ness enterprise, together with a statement of 
the security, if any, and arrangements for 
repayment; and 

(6) other disbursements of any kind and 
the purposes thereof. 

(c) Every labor organization required to 
submit a report under this title shall furnish 
the information required to be contained in 
such report to each of its members in such 
form and manner as the Secretary shall by 
regulation prescribe. 

(ad) The Secretary may exempt from the 
requirements of paragraph (b) of this sec- 
tion for such definite or indefinite periods 
as he may determine any labor organization 
or class thereof having fewer than two hun- 
dred members and having gross annual re- 
ceipts of less than $20,000, including all 
sums paid over as dues or per capita tax 
to a parent, or affiliated labor organization 
(excluding payments received by trustees 
under section 302 (c) (5) or (6) of the 
Labor-Management Relations Act, 1947, as 
amended) if he finds that the exemption of 
such labor organization or class thereof 
would not interfere with the attainment of 
the objectives of this act. 

Sec, 102. (a) Every officer of a labor or- 
ganization engaged in an industry affecting 
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commerce and every employee, other than a 
clerical employee, as defined by the Secre- 
tary, who receives wages, salary, expenses 
or other allowances in excess of $5,000 during 
the preceding fiscal year from labor organi- 
zations, shall file with the Secretary a signed 
report listing and describing for the pre- 
ceding fiscal year— 

(1) any stock, bond, security, or other 
interest, legal or equitable, which he or his 
spouse or minor child directly or indirectly 
held in, and any income which he or his 
spouse or minor child derived directly or 
indirectly from, an employer whose em- 
ployees such labor organization represents 
or is actively seeking to represent, except 
payments and other benefits received as a 
regular employee of such employer; 

(2) any transaction in which he or his 
spouse or minor child engaged, directly or 
indirectly, involving any stock, bond, se- 
curity, or loan to or from, or other legal or 
equitable interest in the business of an 
employer whose employees such labor organi- 
zation represents or is actively seeking to 
represent; 

(3) any stock, bond, security, or other 
interest, legal or equitable, which he or his 
spouse or minor child directly or indirectly 
held in, and any income which he or his 
spouse or minor child directly or indirectly 
derived from, any business a substantial 
part of which consists of buying from, selling 
or leasing to, or otherwise dealing with, the 
business of an employer whose employees 
such labor organization represents or is 
actively seeking to represent; 

(4) any stock, bond, security, or other 
interest, legal or equitable, which he or his 
spouse or minor child directly or indirectly 
held in, and any income which he or his 
spouse or minor child directly or indirectly 
derived from, a business any part of which 
consists of buying from, selling or leasing to, 
or otherwise dealing with such labor or- 
ganization; 

(5) any direct or indirect business trans- 
action or arrangement between him or his 
spouse or minor child and any employer 
whose employees his organization represents 
or is actively seeking to represent, except 
work performed and payments and benefits 
received as a regular employee of such em- 
ployer and except purchases and sales of 
goods or services in the regular course of 
business at prices generally available to any 
employee of such employer; and 

(6) Any payment received directly or in- 
directly from any employer or any person 
who acts as a labor relations expert, adviser, 
or consultant to an employer pursuant to any 
agreement or arrangement by which the of- 
ficer or employee is to influence or affect 
employees in the exercise of rights guaran- 
teed by section 7 of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act, as amended, and the Railway 
Labor Act, as amended. 

(b) The provisions of subparagraphs (1), 
(2), (3), (4), and (5) of subsection (a) shall 
not apply to securities traded on a national 
securities exchange or to shares in an invest- 
ment company registered under the Invest- 
ment Company Act of 1940, or to securities 
of a public utility holding company regis- 
tered under the Public Utility Holding Com- 
pany Act of 1935, or to any income derived 
therefrom. 

(c) Nothing contained in this section 
shall be construed to require an officer or 
employee of a labor organization to file a 
report under subsection (a) unless he or his 
spouse or minor child holds an interest, has 
received income or a loan or has engaged in 
a transaction described therein. 

Sec. 103. (a) Every employer engaged in 
an industry affecting commerce who ex- 
pended more than $5,000 in the preceding 
fiscal year for activities intended to influence 
or affect employees in the exercise of rights 
guaranteed by section 7 of the National La- 
bor Relations Act, as amended, or by the 
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Railway Labor Act, as amended, or who is a 
party to any agreement or arrangement with 
any person by which such person under- 
takes— 

(A) to influence or affect employees in 
the exercise of the rights guaranteed by 
section 7 of the National Labor Relations 
Act, as amended, or by the Railway Labor 
Act, as amended, or 

(B) to provide an employer involved in a 
labor dispute with the services of paid in- 
formants or inyestigators or any agency or 
instrumentality engaged in the business of 
interfering with, restraining, or coercing 
employees in the exercise of rights guaran- 
teed by section 7 of the National Labor Re- 
lations Act, as amended, or by the Railway 
Labor Act, as amended, 
shall file annually a report with the Secre- 
tary signed by its president and treasurer or 
corresponding principal officers containing 
the following information: 

(1) the name under which such employer 
is engaged in doing business, the nature of 
the business, and the address of the em- 
ployer’s principal place of business. 

(2) the name of each labor organization 
with which the employer has a collective 
bargaining agreement or which has served 
notice upon such employer that such labor 
organization represents a majority of the em- 
ployer's employees and seeks to negotiate a 
collective bargaining agreement on behalf of 
such employees; 

(3) a detailed statement of any agree- 
ment or arrangement to which such em- 
ployer is a party of a type described in para- 
graph (A) or (B) of this subsection; and 

(4) a financial statement in sufficient de- 
tail accurately to disclose for the preceding 
fiscal year— 

(i) any payment made pursuant to any 
agreement or arrangement of a type referred 
to in paragraph (A) or (B) of this subsection 
to which such employer is a party; 

(it) any payment, directly or indirectly, of 
any money or thing of value, or any promise 
or agreement therefor, to any labor organi- 
zation or any officer or employee of any labor 
organization engaged in any industry affect- 
ing commerce; and 

(iil) any expenditure made to influence or 
affect employees in the exercise of rights 
guaranteed by the National Labor Relations 
Act, as amended, or by the Railway Labor 
Act, as amended. 

(b) Every person engaged in providing la- 
bor relations consultant service to an em- 
ployer engaged in an industry affecting com- 
merce pursuant to any agreement or ar- 
rangement under which such consultant un- 
dertakes— 

(A) to influence or affect employees in the 
exercise of their rights guaranteed by section 
7 of the National Labor Relations Act, as 
amended, or by the Railway Labor Act, as 
amended, or 

(B) to provide an employer involved in a 
labor dispute with the services of paid in- 
formants or investigators, or any agency or 
instrumentality engaged in the business of 
interfering with, restraining, or coercing 
employees in the exercise of rights guar- 
anteed by section 7 of the National Labor 
Relations Act, as amended, by the Railway 
Labor Act, as amended, or 
shall file annually a report with the Secre- 
tary, signed by its president and treasurer 
or corresponding principal officers, contain- 
ing the following information: 

(1) the name under which the labor re- 
lations consultant is engaged in doing busi- 
ness and the address of its principal place 
of business; 

(2) receipts of any kind from employers 
on account of labor relations advice or serv- 
ices, designating the sources thereof; 

(3) disbursements of any kind, in connec- 
tion with such services and the purposes 
thereof; and 
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(4) a detailed statement of such agree- 
ment or arrangement. 


Provided, That nothing in this section shall 
be construed to require a report from a labor 
relations consultant retained by an em- 
ployer by reason of his giving advice to such 
employer or representing such employer in 
cny court or administrative agency or engag- 
ing in collective bargaining on behalf of such 
employer with respect to wages, hours, or 
other terms or conditions of employment or 
the negotiation of an agreement or any ques- 
tion arising thereunder. 

Sec. 104. (a) The contents of the reports 
and documents filed with the Secretary pur- 
suant to sections 101, 102, and 103 shall be 
public information, and the Secretary may 
publish any information and data concern- 
ing labor organizations, employers and labor 
relations consultants which he obtains pur- 
suant to the provisions of this title, use the 
information and data for statistical and re- 
search purposes, and compile and publish 
such studies, analyses, reports, and surveys 

based thereon as he may deem appropriate. 

? (b) The Secretary shall by regulation make 
provision for the inspection and examination, 
on the request of any person, of the infor- 
mation and data contained in any report or 
other document filed with him pursuant to 
the provisions of sections 101, 102, and 103. 

(c) The Secretary may by regulations pro- 
vide for the furnishing by the Department of 
Labor of copies of reports or other docu- 
ments filed with the Department pursuant 

to this title, upon payment of a charge based 
upon the cost of the service: Provided, That 
the Secretary shall make available without 
payment of a charge, or require any labor 
organization or employer to furnish, to such 
State agency as is designated by law or by 
the governor of the State in which such 
labor organization or such employer is domi- 
ciled, upon request of the governor of such 
State, copies of any reports and documents 
filed by such labor organization or by such 
employer with the Secretary pursuant to sec- 
tions 101 or 103, or of information and data 
contained therein. All moneys received in 
payment of such charges shall be deposited 
to the credit of the appropriation of the 
agency of the Department of Labor render- 
ing such service and may be used, in the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary, and notwithstand- 
ing any other provision of law, for the ordi- 
nary expenses of such agency. 

Sec. 105. Every person shall make, keep, 
and preserve for such periods and under 
such conditions as the Secretary shall pre- 
scribe, such records and accounts of financial 
transactions as may be necessary to prepare 
and verify the financial reports required by 
sections 101 and 103. 

Sec. 106. (a) Reports required to be filed 
under sections 101, 102, and 103 of this title 
shall be filed within 90 days after the date 
of enactment of this title, or within 60 days 
after the date when any person is first re- 
quired to file any such report pursuant to 
such sections, whichever is the later date, 
and annually thereafter as the Secretary 
shall prescribe. 

(b) The Secretary shall have authority to 
issue, amend, and rescind rules and regula- 
tions prescribing the form, content, and 
publication of reports to be filed under this 
act and such other reasonable rules and 
regulations (including rules prescribing re- 
ports concerning building funds, trusts, or 
enterprises financed by a labor organization) 
as he may find necessary to prevent the cir- 
cumvention or evasion of such reporting re- 
quirements. In exercising his power under 
this section the Secretary shall prescribe by 
general rule simplified forms of report for 
labor organizations having fewer than 200 
members and gross annual receipts of less 
than $25,000 and small employers for whom 
he finds that a detailed report would be un- 
duly burdensome: Provided, That the Secre- 
tary may revoke such provision for simplified 
forms of any labor organization with respect 
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to which he determines, after such inves- 
tigation as he deems proper, that the pur- 
poses of this section would be served thereby. 

(c) The Secretary shall have the power 
and is directed, when he has probable cause 
to believe that any person or labor organiza- 
tion has violated any provision of this title, 
to make an investigation and in connection 
therewith he may enter such places and 
inspect such records and accounts as may be 
necessary to enable him to determine the 
facts relative thereto. If any person shall 
fail or refuse to file a report required by this 
title, the Secretary shall make a full investi- 
gation and report to the members of the 
labor organization concerning the facts re- 
quired to be shown in the report and con- 
cerning the reasons for such failure or re- 
fusal to file. 

Sec. 107. (a) No labor organization en- 
gaged in an industry affecting commerce 
shall make any loan or loans, directly or in- 
directly, to any officer or employee of such 
organization in excess of $1,500. 

(b) No employer engaged in an industry, 
business, or activity affecting commerce shall 
make any loan or loans to any cfficer or em- 
ployee of a labor organization representing 
or actively seeking to represent his employees. 

Sec. 108. (a) Any person who willfully vio- 
lates or fails to comply with any provisions 
of this title or the rules or regulations issued 
thereunder shall be fined not more than $10,- 
000 or imprisoned for not more than 1 year, 
or both. 

(b) Any person who makes a false state- 
ment or representation of a material fact, 
knowing it to be false, or who knowingly 
fails to disclose a material fact, in any docu- 
ment, report, or other information required 
under the provisions of this title or the rules 
or regulations issued thereunder shall be 
fined not more than $10,000 or imprisoned 
for not more than 1 year, or both. 

(c) Any person who willfully destroys any 
books, records, reports, or statements re- 
quired to be kept by any provision of this 
title shall be fined not more than $10,000 or 
imprisoned for not more than 1 year, or both. 

(d) Each individual required to sign re- 
ports under sections 101 and 103 shall be 
personally responsible for the filing of such 
reports or for any statement contained there- 
in 


Sec. 109. (a) Any person who embezzles, 
steals, or unlawfully and willfully abstracts 
or converts to his own use or the use of an- 
other any of the moneys, funds, securities, 
property, or other assets of an organization 
which is exempt from taxation under section 
501 (a) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
of which he is an officer or by whom he is em- 
ployed directly or indirectly shall be fined not 
more than $10,000, or imprisoned for not 
more than 5 years, or both. 

(b) When any officer of any labor organiza- 
tion misappropriates or misapplies in any 
way any money or property of the labor or- 
ganization in violation of any of the provi- 
sions of this section and the labor organiza- 
tion or its governing board or officers refuse 
or fail to sue to recover such money or prop- 
erty or the value of the same after being 
requested to do so by any member of the 
labor organization, any member of the labor 
organization may sue the offending officer 
in any district court of the United States or 
in any State court of competent jurisdiction 
to recover such money or property or the 
value of the same for the benefit of the 
labor organization. No such proceeding un- 
der this subsection shall be brought ex- 
cept upon leave of the court obtained upon 
verified application on good cause shown, 
which application may be made ex parte. 
The trial judge may allot a reasonable part 
of the recovery in any action under this sub- 
section to pay the fees of counsel prosecuting 
the suit at the instance of the member of the 
labor organization and to compensate such 
member for any expenses necessarily paid or 
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incurred by him in connection with the liti- 
gation. Nothing in this subsection shall be 
construed to impair any remedy, either legal 
or equitable, available to a member of the 
labor organization under any other law of 
the United States or of any State. 

Sec. 110. (a) Chapter 101 of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended by adding a new sec- 
tion as follows: 


“$2077. (a) False entry and destruction of 
records of labor organizations 

“Whoever, being an officer, employee, agent, 
or representative of a labor organization en- 
gaged in an industry affecting commerce, or 
an officer, employee, agent, representative, or 
trustee of a trust in which such a labor or- 
ganization is interested, makes any false en- 
try in or willfully destroys any book or rec- 
ord, kept or made for such labor organiza- 
tion or trust, with intent to injure, defraud, 
or mislead such labor union or trust or any 
beneficiary thereunder, or with intent to ob- 
struct legal process, or to mislead any person 
authorized by law to examine or inspect such 
book or record, shall be fined not more than 
$10,000 or imprisoned for not more than 5 
years, or both.” 

(b) The analysis preceding chapter 101 of 
title 18. United States Code, is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: 


“2077. False entry and destruction of records 
of labor organizations.” 

Sec. 111. There shall be in the Depart- 
ment of Labor a Commissioner of Labor Re- 
ports, who shall be appointed by the Presi- 
dent by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, shall receive compensation at 
the highest rate established for grade 18 of 
the General Schedule of the Classification 
Act of 1949, as amended, and shall perform 
such duties as may be prescribed by the Sec- 
retary or required by law. The Secretary 
may authorize the performance by the Com- 
missioner of Labor Reports of any functions 
of the Secretary under this act or any other 
law of the United States. 


TITLE Il-——~TRUSTEESHIPS 


Sec. 201. (a) Every national or interna- 
tional labor organization engaged in an in- 
dustry affecting commerce which has or as- 
sumes trusteeship over any subordinate or- 
ganization shall file with the Secretary with- 
in 30 days after the date of the enactment of 
this title or the imposition of any such trus- 
teeship and semiannually thereafter a re- 
port, signed by its president and secretary 
or other principal officers, containing the 
following information: (A) the name and ad- 
dress of the subordinate organization; (B) 
the date of establishing the trusteeship; (C) 
a detailed statement of the reason or reasons 
for establishing or continuing the trustee- 
ship; (D) the nature and extent of participa- 
tion by the membership of the subordinate 
organization in the selection of delegates to 
represent such organization in regular or 
special conventions or other policy-determin- 
ing bodies and in the election of officers of 
such national or international labor organi- 
zation. 

(b) The provisions of section 104 of title 
I shall be applicable to reports filed under 
this title. À 

(c) Any person who willfully violates or 
fails to comply with any provision of this 
section or the rules or regulations issued 
thereunder shall be fined not more than 
$10,000 or imprisoned for not more than 1 
year, or both. 

(d) Any person who makes a false state- 
ment or representation of a material fact, 
knowing it to be false, or who knowingly fails 
to disclose a material fact, in any report 
required under the provisions of this sec- 
tion or the rules and regulations issued 
thereunder, or willfully conceals or destroys 
any documents or records upon which such 
report is based, shall be fined not more than 
$10,000 or imprisoned for not more than 1 
year, or both. 
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(e) Each individual required to sign a 
report under this section shall be personally 
responsible for the filing of such report and 
for any statement contained therein. 

(f) Every labor organization required to 
submit a report under this title shall fur- 
nich the information required to be con- 
tained in such report to each of its mem- 
bers in the subordinate organization involved 
in such form and manner as the Secretary 
shall by regulation prescribe. 

Sec. 202. Trusteeships shall be established 
and administered by a national or interna- 
tional labor organization over a subordinate 
body only in accordance with the constitu- 
tion of such organization and for the pur- 
pose of correcting corruption or financial 
malpractice, assuring the performance of col- 
lective bargaining agreements or other duties 
of a bargaining representative, restoring 
democratic procedures, or otherwise carry- 
ing out the legitimate objects of such labor 
organization. 

Sec. 203. (a) During a period when a sub- 
ordinate body of a labor organization is in 
trusteeship, it shall be unlawful (1) to count 
the vote of delegates from such body in any 
convention or election of officers of the labor 
organization unless the delegates have been 
chosen by secret ballot in which all the 
members in good standing of such subor- 
dinate body were eligible to participate or 
(2) to transfer to such organization any cur- 
rent receipts or other funds of the subor- 
dinate body except the normal per capita 
tax and assessments payable by subordinate 
bodies not in trusteeship: Provided, That 
nothing herein contained shall prevent the 
distribution of the assets of a labor organi- 
zation in accordance with its charter or con- 
stitution and bylaws upon the bona fida dis- 
solution thereof. 

(b) Any person who shall violate the pro- 
visions of this section shall be fined not 
more than $10,000 or imprisoned not more 
than 1 year or both. 

Src. 204. (a) Upon the written complaint 
of any member or subordinate body of a 
labor organization alleging that such or- 
ganization has violated the provisions of sec- 
tion 202 or 203, the Secretary of Labor shall 
investigate the complaint and if the Secre- 
tary find probable cause to believe that 
such violation has occurred and has not 
been remedied he shall, without disclosing 
the identity of the cOmplainant, bring a civil 
action in any district court of the United 
States having jurisdiction of the labor or- 
ganization to prevent and restrain such vio- 
lation and for such other relief as may be 
appropriate. 

(b) For the purpose of actions under this 
section district courts of the United States 
shall be deemed to have jurisdiction of a 
labor organization (1) in the district in 
which such organization maintains its prin- 
cipal office, or (2) in any district in which 
its duly authorized officers or agents are 
engaged in conducting the affairs of the 
trusteeship. Such organization may be sued 
as an entity. The service of summons, sub- 
pena, or other legal process of any court of 
the United States upon an officer or agent 
of a labor organization, in his capacity as 
such, shall constitute service upon the labor 
organization. 

(c) In any proceeding pursuant to this 
section a trusteeship established by a labor 
organization in conformity with the proce- 
dural requirements of its constitution and 
bylaws and authorized or ratified by the 
executive board of the labor organization 
after a fair hearing shall be presumed valid 
for a period of 18 months from the date of 
its establishment and shall not be subject 
to attack during such period except upon 
clear and convincing proof that the trus- 
teeship was not established in good faith 
for a purpose allowable under section 202. 
After the expiration of 18 months the trus- 
teeship shall be presumed invalid in any 
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such proceeding and its discontinuance shall 
be decreed unless the labor organization 
shall show by clear and convincing proof 
that the continuation of the trusteeship is 
necessary for a purpose allowable under sec- 
tion 202. In the latter event the court 
may dismiss the complaint, retain jurisdic- 
tion or enter a decree approving the con- 
tinuation of the trusteeship for such period 
as it deems appropriate but not more than 
1 additional year. 

Sec. 205. The Secretary shall submit to the 
Congress at the expiration of 3 years from 
the date of enactment of this act a report 
upon the operation of this title. 

Sec. 206. Nothing contained in this title 
shall be deemed to authorize any suit in any 
court of the United States except upon com- 
plaint of the Secretary. The rights and 
remedies provided by this title shall be in 
addition to any and all other rights and 
remedies at law or in equity: Provided, That 
upon the filing of a complaint by the Secre- 
tary the jurisdiction of the district court 
over such trusteeship shall be exclusive and 
the final Judgment shall be res judicata, 


TITLE II—ELECTIONS 


Sec. 301. (a) Every national or interna- 
tional labor organization engaged in an in- 
dustry affecting commerce, except a federa- 
tion of national or international labor or- 
ganizations, shall elect its constitutional 
officers, which shall include at least the 3 
chief executives, not less often than once 
every 4 years either by secret ballot among 
the members in good standing or at a con- 
vention of delegates chosen by secret ballot 
and in accordance with its constitution and 
bylaws. 

(b) Every local labor organization engaged 
in an industry affecting commerce shall elect 
its constitutional officers, which shall in- 
clude at least the 3 chief executives, not 
less often than once every 3 years by secret 
ballot among members in good standing and 
in accordance with its constitution and 
bylaws. 

(c) When the officers of a labor organiza- 
tion or delegates to a convention are to be 
chosen by secret ballot, the members in 
good standing shall be given a reasonable 
opportunity to nominate candidates for the 
ballot and shall be permitted to vote with- 
out coercion or restraint. Not less than 15 
days prior to the election there shall be 
mailed to each member at his last known 
home address a notice of the time and 
place of the election, unless the election is 
held at the regular time specified in the 
constitution and bylaws of such organiza- 
tion on file with the Secretary of Labor. 
Each member in good standing shall be en- 
titled to one vote. No member whose dues 
have been withheld by his employer for 
payment to such organization pursuant to 
a collective bargaining agreement shall be 
declared ineligible to vote by reason of al- 
leged delay or default in the payment of 
dues. The election officials designated in 
the constitution and bylaws, or the secre- 
tary if no other official is designated, shall 
preserve for 1 year the ballots and all other 
records pertaining to the election. The elec- 
tion shall be conducted in accordance with 
the constitution and bylaws of such organ- 
ization insofar as they are not inconsistent 
with the provisions of this act. 

(d) When officers are to be chosen by a 
convention of delegates elected by secret 
ballot, the convention shall be conducted 
in accordance with the constitution and by- 
laws of the labor organization insofar as 
they are not inconsistent with the provi- 
sions of this act. The officials designated in 
the constitution and bylaws, or the secre- 
tary if no other is designated, shall preserve 
for 1 year the credentials of the delegates 
and all minutes and other records of the 
convention pertaining to the election of 
officers, 
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(e) No moneys received by any labor or- 
ganization by way of dues, assessment, or 
similar levies, and no moneys of an em- 
ployer shall be contributed or applied to 
promote the candidacy of any person in an 
election subject to the provisions of this 
title. Such moneys of a labor organization 
may be utilized for notices, factual state- 
ments of issues, and other expenses neces- 
sary for the holding of an election. 

(f) All officers elected by the membership 
of a local union may be removed at any 
time but only for cause shown and on 
notice and hearing, and by action of a duly 
constituted majority of the members in 
good standing: Provided, That the Secretary 
of Labor shall except any local union from 
this subsection whenever the Secretary finds 
the constitution and bylaws of such local 
union provide means for the removal of 
officers guilty of misconduct substantially 
as effective as the requirements of this sec- 
tion. 

(g) The Secretary shall promulgate rules 
and regulations prescribing minimum stand- 
ards for the carrying out of the provisions 
of subsection (f). 

Sec, 302, (a) A member of a labor orga- 
nization— 

(i) who has exhausted the remedies avail- 
able under the constitution and bylaws of 
such organization and of any parent body, 
or 

(ii) who has invoked such available 
remedies without obtaining a final decision 
within 4 calendar months after their in- 
vocation, 
may file a complaint with the Secretary 
of Labor within 1 calendar month thereafter’ 
alleging the violation of any provision of 
section 301 (including violation of the con- 
stitution and bylaws of the labor organi- 
zation). The challenged election shall be 
presumed valid pending a final decision 
thereon (as hereinafter provided) and in 
the interim the affairs of the organization 
shall be conducted by the officers elected or 
in such other manner as its constitution 
and bylaws may provide. 

(b) The Secretary shall investigate such 
complaint and if he finds probable cause 
to believe that a violation of this act has 
occurred and has not been remedied, he 
shall, within 30 days of filing of such com- 
plaint, or as soon thereafter as possible but 
in no event after 60 days, bring a civil ac- 
tion against the labor organization as an 
entity in the district court of the United 
States in which such labor organization 
maintains its principal office to set aside 
the invalid election, if any, and to direct 
the conduct of an election under the super- 
vision of the Secretary and in accordance 
with the provisions of this act and such 
rules and regulations as the Secretary may 
prescribe, 

(c) If upon a preponderance of the evi- 
dence after a trial upon the merits the court 
finds— 

(i) that an election has not been held 
within the time prescribed by section 301, or 

(ii) that the violation of section 301 may 
have affected the outcome of an election 
the court shall declare the election, if any, to 
be void and direct the conduct of a new 
election under supervision of the Secretary, 
and, so far as lawful and practicable, in con- 
formity with the constitution and bylaws of 
the labor organization. The Secretary shall 
promptly certify to the court the names of 
the persons elected which shall thereupon 
enter a decree declaring them to be the 
officers of the labor organization. 

(d) An order directing an election shall 
not be subject to appeal. An order dismiss- 
ing a complaint or designating the elected 
officers of u labor organization shall be ap- 
pealable in the same manner as the final 
judgment in a civil action. 
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(e) If the court declares an election to be 
void after a trial on the merits, it shall have 
power to take appropriate steps to preserve 
and safeguard the assets of the organization 
pending the selection of officers. 

Sec. 303. The duties imposed and the 
rights and remedies provided by this title 
shall be exclusive. Nothing contained in 
this act shall be construed to confer any 
rights, privileges, immunities, or defenses 
upon employers, or to impair or otherwise 
affect the rights of any person under the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, as amended, or 
the Railway Labor Act, as amended. 

Sec. 304. The provisions of this title shall 
become applicable— 

(1) ninety days after the date of enact- 
ment of this act in the case of a labor organ- 
ization whose constitution and bylaws can 
lawfully be modified or amended by action of 
its constitutional officers or governing body, 
or 

(2) where such modification can only be 
made by a constitutional convention of the 
labor organization, not later than the next 
constitutional convention of such labor or- 
ganization after the date of enactment of 
this act, or 2 years after such date, which- 
ever is sooner. 

Sec. 3°5. (a) No person who has been con- 
victed of any felony shall serve as an officer, 
director, trustee, member of any executive 
committee or similar governing body, busi- 
ness agent, manager, or paid organizer of 
a labor organization engaged in an industry 
affecting commerce, prior to the restoration 
of his right to vote in elections held under 
the laws of the State of his legal residence. 

(b) No person, who after notice by the 
Secretary, shall have failed to file any in- 
formation required by title I, and whom, 
after a hearing on a written record, the Sec- 
retary determines to be in violation of title I, 
shall serve as an officer, director, trustee, 
member of any executive committee or simi- 
lar governing body, business agent, inter- 
national representative, manager, or paid 
organizer of a labor organization engaged in 
an industry affecting commerce for a period 
of 5 years after the final determination of 
the violation. 

(e) No person who has been convicted of 
any violation of title I shall serve as an 
officer, director, trustee, member of any 
executive committee or similar governing 
body, business agent, international repre- 
sentative, manager, paid organizer, or other 
paid employee at compensation exceeding 
$4,000 per annum of a labor organization 
engaged in an industry affecting commerce 
for a period of 5 years after such convic- 
tion. No labor organization or officer thereof 
shall knowingly and willfully permit any per- 
son to assume or hold any such office or paid 
position in violation of this subsection. 

(d) Any person who violates this section 
shall be fined not more than $10,000, or im- 
prisoned for not more than 1 year, or both. 

(e) For the purposes of this section any 
person who has been convicted of a violation 
of title I shall be deemed to have been con- 
victed” and under the disability of convie- 
tion” from the date of the verdict of the 
jury or the date the final sustaining of such 
verdict on review of his trial by any appel- 
late court of competent jurisdiction, which- 
ever is the later event. 


TITLE IV—CODES OF ETHICAL PRACTICES 


Sec. 401. (a) The Congress hereby declares 
that it is in the national interest that— 

(1) national and international labor or- 
ganizations and nationwide and industry- 
wide associations of employers engaged in 
industries affecting commerce voluntarily 
adopt or subscribe to codes of ethical prac- 
tices obligating such labor organizations or 
employers, as the case may be, to adhere to 
principles and procedures which, with due 
regard to their traditions and background 
and their customary forms and procedures, 
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will effectively eliminate and prevent im- 
proper and unethical activities in the ad- 
ministration of their affairs, in the use and 
expenditure of their funds, and in their re- 
lations with each other; 

(2) codes of ethical practices for the ad- 
ministration of the affairs and the use and 
expenditure of the funds of a national or in- 
ternational labor organization engaged in an 
industry affecting commerce contain pro- 
visions to safeguard the democratic rights 
and privileges of members and to eliminate 
and prevent improper and unethical activi- 
ties on the part of labor organizations or 
their subordinate bodies or organizations, or 
any officer, agent, or representative thereof, 
and measures and procedures to assure ef- 
fective implementation and enforcement of 
such provisions; 

(3) codes of ethical practices for the con- 
duct of the business and the use and expend- 
iture of funds of an employer engaged in 
an industry affecting commerce contain pro- 
visions to promote harmonious relationships 
between such employer and labor organiza- 
tions which represent or seek to represent 
such employer’s employees and to eliminate 
and prevent improper and unethical activi- 
ties by the employer or any officer, agent, or 
representative thereof in derogation of the 
rights of employees under section 7 of the 
National Labor Relations Act, as amended, 
or the Railway Labor Act, as amended, and 
measures and procedures to assure effective 
implementation and enforcement of said 
provisions; and 

(4) codes of ethical practices contain ap- 
propriate provisions for the publishing of the 
provisions thereof to employers and em- 
ployees in the industry affected and to the 
public. 

(b) Codes of ethical practices shall not 
authorize or sanction any conduct on the 
part of labor organizations or employers or 
officers, agents, or representatives thereof, 
which violates any Federal, State, or local 
law. 

Sec. 402. (a) There is hereby established 
an Advisory Committee on Ethical Practices 
(hereinafter referred to as the Committee“) 
to advise the Secretary in the administration 
of this act. 

(b) The Committee shall be composed of 
15 members appointed by the Secretary, of 
whom 5 shall be chosen from a panel nom- 
inated by bona fide labor organizations na- 
tional or international in scope, 5 shall be 
chosen from a panel nominated by employer 
associations industrywide or national in 
scope, and 5 shall represent the public. 
Three members shall be appointed for a term 
of 1 year, 3 members for a term of 2 years, 
8 members for a term of 3 years, 3 members 
for a term of 4 years, and 3 members for a 
term of 5 years, and thereafter appointment 
shall be for a term of 5 years, except that 
members appointed to fill vacancies occurring 
prior to the expiration of the terms of their 
predecessors shall be appointed only for the 
remainder of such terms. The terms of office 
of not more than 1 member representing 
labor organizations, 1 member representing 
employer associations, and 1 member repre- 
senting the public shall terminate in any 
one year. The Committee shall meet at the 
request of the Secretary, but in any case not 
less frequently than four times each year, 
and whenever at least one-third of the mem- 
bers request a meeting. The members of the 
Committee shall receive compensation while 
attending meetings and performing work of 
the Committee at the rate of $50 a day, and 
shall receive necessary travel and other ex- 
penses incurred in connection with the work 
of the Committee. 

(c) The Secretary shall provide such data 
and information, clerical assistance, and 
other services and facilities as may be neces- 
sary for the Committee. 

Sec. 403. The Secretary shall report to Con- 
gress not later than 3 years from the date of 
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enactment of this act on the progress 
achieved by labor organizations and employ- 
ers in the elimination, through the vol- 
untary adoption of self-policing codes of 
ethical practices, of improper activi- 
ties in the administration of their affairs 
and the use and expenditure of their 
funds and shall include in such report 
such recommendations as he deems appro- 
priate, based upon the experience of labor 
organizations and employers in adopting and 
implementing codes of ethical practices, pur- 
suant to this title. The Secretary is author- 
ized to file interim reports on these matters 
as part of his annual reports to Congress, 
pursuant to the provisions of section 9 of the 
act entitled An act to create a Department 
of Labor,” approved March 4, 1913 (5 U. S. C. 
620). 


TITLE V—DEFINITIONS AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Sec. 501. As used in titles I, II, III, IV, and 
V of this act— 

(a) “Commerce” means trade, traffic, com- 
merce, transportation, transmission, or com- 
munication among the several States or be- 
tween any State and any place outside 
thereof. For purposes of this subsection, 
“State” includes any State of the United 
States, the District of Columbia, Alaska, Ha- 
waii, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, Ameri- 
can Samoa, Guam, Wake Island, the Canal 
Zone, and outer Continental Shelf lands de- 
fined in the Outer Continental Shelf Lands 
Act (ch. 345, 67 Stat. 462). 

(b) An activity or industry “affecting com- 
merce” means any activity or industry in 
commerce or in which a labor dispute would 
hinder or obstruct commerce or the free 
flow of commerce, and includes any activity 
or industry “affecting commerce” within the 
meaning of the Labor Management Relations 
Act, 1947. 

(c) “Person” includes one or more indi- 
viduals, labor organizations, partnerships, 
associations, corporations, legal representa- 
tives, mutual companies, joint-stock com- 
panies, trusts, unincorporated organizations, 
trustees, trustees in bankruptcy, or receivers. 

(d) Employer“ includes any person acting 
as an agent of an employer, directly, or in- 
directly, and any person subject to the Rail- 
way Labor Act, as amended, but shall not 
include the United States or any wholly 
owned Government corporation, or any Fed- 
eral Reserve bank, or any State or political 
subdivision thereof, or any corporation or 
association operating as a hospital, if no part 
of the net earnings inures to the benefit of 
any private shareholder or individual, or any 
labor organization (other than when acting 
as an employer), or anyone acting in the 
capacity of officer or agent of such labor or- 
ganization. 

(e) “Employee” shall include any em- 
ployee (including employees under the Rail- 
way Labor Act) and shall not be limited to 
the employees of a particular employer, and 
shall include any individual whose work has 
ceased as a consequence of, or in connection 
with, any current labor dispute or because of 
any unfair labor practice, but shall not in- 
clude any individual employed as an agricul- 
tural laborer, or in the domestic service of 
any family or person at his home, or any 
individual employed by his parent or spouse, 
or any individual having the status of an 
independent contractor, or any individual 
employed as a supervisor, as defined in the 
National Labor Relations Act, as amended, or 
by any other person who is not an employer 
as herein defined. 

(f) “Labor dispute” includes any contro- 
versy concerning terms, tenure, or conditions 
of employment, or concerning the association 
or representation of persons in negotiating, 
fixing, maintaining, changing, or seeking to 
arrange terms or conditions of employment, 
regardless of whether the disputants stand in 
the proximate relation of employer and em- 
ployee. 
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(g) “Trusteeship” means any receivership, 
trusteeship, or other method of supervision 
or control whereby a labor organization sus- 
pends the autonomy otherwise available to 
a subordinate body under its constitution or 
bylaws. 

(h) “Labor organization” means any or- 
ganization of any kind, any agency or em- 
ployee representation committee, group, asso- 
ciation, or plan, in which employees partici- 
pate and which exists for the purpose, in 
whole or in part, of dealing with employers 
concerning grievances, labor disputes, wages, 
rates of pay, hours, or other terms or condi- 
tions of employment, and includes any local, 
State, regional, national, or international or- 
ganization composed of representatives of 
labor organizations, 

(i) “Labor organization engaged in an in- 
dustry affecting commerce“ means a labor 
organization which— 

(1) is the certified representative of em- 
ployees under the provisions of the National 
Labor Relations Act, as amended, or the Rail- 
way Labor Act, as amended; or 

(2) although not certified, is recognized or 
acting as the representative of employees of 
an employer or employers engaged in an in- 
dustry, business, or activity affecting com- 
merce; or 

(3) has chartered a local labor organiza- 
tion or subsidiary body which is representing 
or actively seeking to represent employees of 
employers within the meaning of paragraphs 
(1) or (2); or 

(4) has been chartered by a labor organi- 
zation representing or actively seeking to 
represent employees within the meaning of 
paragraphs (1) or (2) as the local or sub- 
ordinate body through which such employees 
may enjoy membership or become affiliated 
with such labor organization; or 

(5) is a conference, joint board, joint 
council, or other association or aggregation 
of labor organizations, as heretofore defined, 
subordinate to a national or international 
labor organization other than a State or local 
central body. 

(j) “Secret. ballot” means any secret writ- 
ten, referendum, or voting machine ballot. 

Sec, 502. Nothing contained in titles I, II. 
III. IV. or V of this act shall be construed to 
confer any rights, privileges, immunities, or 
defenses upon employers, or to impair or 
otherwise affect the rights of any person un- 
der the National Labor Relations Act, as 
amended, or the Railway Labor Act, as 
amended. 

Sec. 503. For the purposes of any investi- 
gation provided for in this act, the provisions 
of sections 9 and 10 (relating to the attend- 
ance of witnesses and the production of 
books, papers, and documents) of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act of September 16, 
1914, as amended (15 U. S. C. 49, 50), are 
hereby made applicable to the jurisdiction, 
powers, and duties of the Secretary of Labor 
or any officers designated by him. 


TITLE VI—AMENDMENTS TO THE LABOR-MANAGE- 
MENT RELATIONS ACT, 1947, AS AMENDED 


Sec. 601. Section 2 (11) of the National 
Labor Relations Act, as amended, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(11) The term ‘supervisor’ means any in- 
dividual having authority, in the interest of 
the employer, to hire, transfer, suspend, lay 
off, recall, promote, discharge, assign, reward, 
or discipline other employees, or to adjust 
their grievances, or one who does effectively 
recommend such action, or whose principal 
function is responsibly to direct other em- 
ployees, if in connection with the foregoing 
the exercise of such authority is not of a 
merely routine or clerical nature, but requires 
the use of independent judgment.” 

Sec. 602. (a) Section 14 of the National 
Labor Relations Act, as amended, is amended 
by adding a new subsection as follows: 

“(c) The National Labor Relations Board 
shall assert jurisdiction over all labor dis- 
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putes arising under the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act, as amended: Provided, That the 
Board is empowered by agreement with any 
agency of any State or Territory to cede to 
such agency jurisdiction over any cases in any 
industry (other than mining, manufactur- 
ing, communications, and transportation ex- 
cept where predominantly local in character) 
even though such cases may involve labor 
disputes affecting commerce, unless the pro- 
vision of the State or Territorial statute ap- 
plicable to the determination of such cases 
by such agency is inconsistent with the cor- 
responding provision of this act or has re- 
ceived a construction inconsistent therewith.” 

(b) Amend section 10 (a) of the National 
Labor Relations Act, as amended, by repeal- 
ing the proviso thereto. 

Sec. 603. (a) Section 8 (b) of the National 
Labor Relations Act, as amended, is amended 
by striking out the word “and” at the end of 
paragraph (5), striking out the period at the 
end of paragraph (6), and inserting in lieu 
thereof a semicolon and the word and“, and 
adding a new paragraph as follows: 

“(7) to carry on picketing on or about the 
premises of any employer for the purpose of, 
or as part of any conspiracy or in further- 
ance of any plan or purpose for, the personal 
profit or enrichment of any individual by 
taking or obtaining any money or other thing 
of value from such employer against his will 
or with his consent.” 

(b) Section 10 (1) of the National Labor 
Relations Act, as amended, is hereby amended 
by inserting after “paragraph (4) (A), (B), 
or (C)“ the words “or paragraph 7.” 

Sec. 604. (a) After section 8 of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, as amended, in- 
sert the following new subsection: 

“(e) It shall not be an unfair labor prac- 
tice under subsections (a) and (b) of this 
section for an employer engaged primarily 
in the building and construction industry 
to make an agreement covering employees 
engaged (or who, upon their employment, 
will be engaged) in the building and con- 
struction industry with a labor organization 
(not established, maintained, or assisted by 
any action defined in section 8 (a) of this 
act as an unfair labor practice) because (1) 
the majority status of such labor organiza- 
tion has not been established under the pro- 
visions of section 9 of this act prior to the 
making of such agreement, or (2) such 
agreement requires as a condition of em- 
ployment, membership in such labor organi- 
zation after the seventh day following the 
beginning of such employment or the effec- 
tive date of the agreement, whichever is 
later, or (3) such agreement requires the 


employer to notify such labor organization. 


of opportunities for employment with such 
employer, or gives such labor organization 
an opportunity to refer qualified applicants 
for such employment, or (4) such agree- 
ment specifies minimum training appren- 
ticeship, or experience qualifications for em- 
ployment or provides for priority in oppor- 
untities for employment based upon length 
of service with such employer, in the indus- 
try or in the particular geographical area: 
Provided, That nothing herein shall set aside 
the final proviso to section 8 (a) (3) of this 
act: Provided further, That any agreement 
made pursuant to clause (1) of this subsec- 
tion, not otherwise constituting a bar to a 
petition filed pursuant to section 9 (c) or 
9 (e), shall not become a bar to such peti- 
tions solely by reason of this subsection.” 

(b) Nothing contained in the amendment 
made by subsection (a) shall be construed 
as authorizing the execution or application 
of agreements requiring membership in a 
labor organization as a condition of employ- 
ment in any State or Territory in which 
such execution or application is prohibited 
by State or Territorial law. 

Sec. 605. Section 9 (c) (3) of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, as amended, is 
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amended by striking out the second sen- 
tence thereof. 

Sec. 606. (a) Sections 9 (f) and (g) of 
the National Labor Relations Act, as 
amended, are hereby repealed, and subsec- 
tion (h) thereof is hereby renumbered sub- 
section (f). 

(b) Section 8 (a) (3) of the National La- 
bor Relations Act, as amended, is hereby 
amended by striking out Sections 9 (f), 
(g),-and (h)“ and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Section 9 (f).“ 

(c) Section 9 of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act, as amended, is hereby amended 
by adding the following new subsection: 

“(g) No investigation shall be made by 
the Board of any question affecting com- 
merce concerning the representation of em- 
ployees, raised by an employer under sub- 
section (c) of this section, and no complaint 
shall be issued pursuant to a charge made 
by an employer under subsection (b) of sec- 
tion (10), unless there is on file with the 
Board an affidavit executed contemporane- 
ously or within the preceding 12-month pe- 
riod by such employer, including the part- 
ners, if such employer is a partnership and 
the officers, if such employer is a corpora- 
tion or association, that he is not a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party or affiliated 
with such party, and that he does not be- 
lieve in, and is not a member of or does not 
support any organization that believes in or 
teaches the overthrow of the United States 
Government by force or by any illegal or 
unconstitutional methods. The provisions 
of section 1001 of title 18 of the United 
States Code shall be applicable in respect to 
such affidavits.” 

Sec. 607. Section 302 (a) of the Labor 
Management Relations Act, 1947, as 
amended, is amended to read as follows: 

„(a) It shall be unlawful for any employer 
or any person who acts as a labor relations 
expert, adviser, or consultant to an employer 
to pay, lend, or deliver, or to agree to pay, 
lend, or deliver, any money or other thing 
of value 

“(1) to any representative of any of the 
employees of such employer who are em- 
ployed in an industry affecting commerce, or 

“(2) to any labor organization or any 
officer or employee thereof which represents, 
seeks to represent, or would admit to mem- 
bership any of the employees of such em- 
ployer who are employed in an industry af- 
fecting commerce, or 

“(3) to any employee or group or com- 
mittee of the employees of such employer 
employed in an industry affecting commerce 
for the purpose of directly or indirectly in- 
fluencing any of the employees in the exer- 
cise of the right to organize and bargain 
collectively through representatives of their 
own choosing; or 

“(4) to any officer or employee of a labor 
organization engaged in an industry affecting 
commerce with intent to influence him in 
respect to any of his actions, decisions, or 
duties as a representative of employees or 
as such officer or employee of such labor 
organization.” 

Src. 608. Section 302 (b) of the Labor 
Management Relations Act, as amended, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(b) (1) It shall be unlawful for any 
person to request, demand, receive, or ac- 
cept, or agree to receive or accept, any pay- 
ment or delivery of any money or other 
thing of value prohibited by subsection (a). 

“(2) It shall be unlawful for any labor 
organization, or for any person acting as 
an Officer, agent, representative, or employee 
of such labor organization, to demand or 
accept from the operator of any motor ve- 
hicle (as defined in part II of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act) employed in the trans- 
portation of property in commerce, or the 
employer of any such operator, any money 
or other thing of value as a fee or charge 
for the unloading, or in connection with 
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the unloading, of the cargo of such vehicle: 
Provided, That nothing in this paragraph 
shall be construed to make unlawful the 
payment of any such fee or charge to a labor 
organization if such payment is made pur- 
suant to a collective bargaining agreement 
entered into in good faith between such 
labor organization and the employer of such 
operator.” 

Sec. 609. Section 302 (c) of the Labor 
Management Relations Act, 1947, as 
amended, is amended by inserting “(other 
than the provisions of subsection (b) (2))” 
immediately after “The provisions of this 
section”; by striking out the word or“ pre- 
ceding clause (5); by striking out the period 
at the end thereof and inserting a semicolon 
in lieu thereof; and by adding thereto the 
following: “or (6) with respect to money 
or other thing of value paid by an employer 
primarily engaged in the building and con- 
struction industry to a trust fund estab- 
lished by such representative for the pur- 
pose of pooled yacation benefits or defray- 
ing costs of apprenticeship or other training 
program for employees engaged (or who, 
upon their employment will be engaged) 
in the building and construction industry: 
Provided, That the requirements of clause 
(B) of the proviso to clause (5) of this 
subsection shall apply to such trust funds.” 

Sec. 610. If any provision of this act, or 
the application of such provision to any 
person or circumstances, shall be held in- 
valid, the remainder of this act or the ap- 
plication of such provision to persons or 
circumstances other than those as to which 
it is held invalid, shall not be affected 
thereby. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that a second 
be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
South Dakota [Mr. McGovern]. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, the 
parliamentary action which brings this 
major labor reform bill to the floor can 
only be justified by the most pressing 
public interest. 

As a member of the House Committee 
on Education and Labor I wish that the 
course of legislative events had permit- 
ted full-scale hearings similar to the 
lengthy investigation conducted by the 
other body. 

That this has not been possible is due 
in large measure to the heavy volume of 
major legislation processed by the 85th 
Congress and by our own committee un- 
der the chairmanship of the able and 
respected gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. BARDEN]. 

Everyone familiar with the situation 
knows that by the time this legislation 
was received in the House, there was no 
possibility of completing hearings prior 
to adjournment. 

Be that as it may, the course now open 
to us is clear. We can vote now for a 
significant labor reform bill that will put 
the hoodlums out of business, or we can 
wait for a perfect bill at some day in the 
dim future. 

The chief beneficiaries of any such 
delay will be the Jimmy Hoffas, who 
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will go right on with their brazen de- 
fiance of the public interest. 

Like many of you, I have heard from 
a few of my friends in the chamber of 
commerce who are disturbed about sev- 
eral sentences in this 48-page bill. They 
are worried primarily about section 103, 
which requires an employer spending 
more than $5,000 a year to influence his 
employees in their bargaining rights to 
report such expenditures to the Secre- 
tary of Labor. 

It is clear that this section relates 
to only a small fraction of American 
businessmen. 

Furthermore, such expenditures are 
not ruled but by the bill; they simply 
are to be reported, just as Members of 
Congress report their campaign expend- 
itures. The reporting requirements of 
unions under the bill are vastly more 
encompassing than the modest employer 
requirement. 

Some have feared that employers 
would be required to list expenditures 
for good personnel practices and em- 
ployee relations. This is simply not 
rue. 

Only a willful—and I emphasize, will- 
ful—failure to report expenditures over 
$5,000 to influence workers in their or- 
ganizing rights draws any penalty. 

I would oppose this legislation if I 
thought it in anyway constituted a 
threat to honest businessmen or work- 
ingmen. 

The target of this bill is the shyster 
and the hoodlum. The issue is perfectly 
clear. 

In referring to the parliamentary ac- 
tion now before us, the New York Times 
said yesterday: 

If the move should be tried, and fail, the 
public can know from a rollcall just who 
gave the body blow to labor-union reform. 


I urge passage of the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, in view of the splendid 
record of this Congress, I trust that it 
will not be necessary for any Member 
to spend his time this fall explaining 
why he voted against a bill designed to 
clean up the crooks that have invested 
one segment of an otherwise clean labor 
movement. 

I urge passage of the bill. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Members 
who desire to do so may have permission 
to extend their remarks in the RECORD 
just prior to the vote on the pending bill 
and also may have 5 legislative days in 
which to extend their remarks in the 
Recor on the pending bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Harris). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 1½ minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, I take the floor today to 
tell you honestly and sincerely that I 
consider the Kennedy-Ives bill “a noth- 
ing bill.” By “a nothing bill” I mean it 
does nothing for the workingmen in 
America, nothing for organized labor, 
and nothing for management. We have 
lived with the Taft-Hartley law for 11 
years—yes, 11 long years. We all agree 
it should be amended, but not until we 
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have had full hearings before the House 
Committee on Education and Labor and 
every phase of the legislation has been 
carefully considered. 

In my opinion, the greatest issue in 
America today is the realization of the 
importance of a sound relationship be- 
tween management and labor. We all 
agree that both labor and management 
must give, but foremost, both must serve 
the people of the United States first, last, 
and all the time. 

In the absence of adequate hearings, 
I believe that my labor reform bill, H. 
R. 13739, is the best answer to agreement 
between labor and management in 
America today. > 

Mr. Speaker, I urge each and every 
one of you here in the House, my dis- 
tinguished colleagues on both sides of 
the aisle, to rise to the occasion and to 
challenge the Kennedy-Ives bill, which 
the Speaker of the House kept on his 
desk for 40 days, thus depriving the 
Committee on Education and Labor of 
the House of Representatives of its in- 
herent right and earnest desire to hold 
hearings and present a comprehensive 
labor bill to this body for approval. 

So, this afternoon, on this very mem- 
orable day in the House, I would like to 
appeal to you in this way: Please, please, 
let us not here in the House be a partner 
to this poor, poor piece of legislation— 
and I want to emphasize this to you gen- 
tlemen and the distinguished ladies of 
our great body—this is legislation which 
will most of all hurt us here at home and 
certainly will lessen our prestige abroad. 

I thank you for your kind indulgence. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. BARDEN]. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, I come 
before you today as probably a deposed 
chairman of a “slapped-down commit- 
tee.” I shall try to restrain myself as 
best I can in what I have to say. I do 
not wish to offend anyone. 

Mr. Speaker, the committee of which 
I am privileged to be chairman has been 
a hard-working committee this year. 
We have turned out much beneficial 
legislation and we have been busy, and 
no one can say otherwise. I do not like 
to see the committee put into the plight 
that it now is in. Maybe I am a little 
out of line with the leadership, but 
when it comes to a question of my con- 
victions about things for the good of 
my country, that takes precedence. I 
do not wish for this to be a Democrat 
or Republican situation. I happen to 
be a Democrat and have been one all 
my life. I have always believed and 
I believe today that good democracy is 
good sense. And, now where are we? 

Here is a bill that was passed by the 
Senate. Then it came to the House. 
I think it came to the House somewhere 
about June 18, 1958. It was referred to 
my committee on July 28, 1958, at that 
time we were in the midst of trying to 
get out the education bill, trying to get 
out the welfare insurance pension bill, 
with the announcement concurred in 
by, certainly, the majority leader, that 
we expected to adjourn and get away 
from here about the 9th of August. 
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And I am going to say this; not a 
single person connected with the leader- 
ship of this House requested me to bring 
the Kennedy-Ives bill out. I think they 
readily realized the realities of the situa- 
tion. I have no criticism. To me it was 
perfectly obvious, and to everyone who 
was familiar with the situation, that you 
could not take a piece of legislation that 
involves as much as this one does, study 
it, learn something about it, and come 
out with a sensible conclusion in any 
period of 4 or 5 or 10 days. It was sim- 
ply not in the cards, and, so far as that 
is concerned, all of us knew it. 

At the time it came up—and I have 
no criticism for anyone’s slowness—the 
committee was busy and everybody else 
was busy, so far as that is concerned. 
What disturbs me and rocks me is that 
here we are called upon on the floor of 
this House to take a bill that is so vital, 
that is the most dangerous and the most 
far-reaching piece of legislation in the 
field of labor and management that has 
come to this floor since the Taft-Hartley 
bill, a bill of 48 pages, we are called upon 
to understand it and to do the wise thing 
and to keep faith with America, in 40 
minutes. I cannot refrain from saying 
that it is an insult to the House and no 
compliment to their intelligence to ex- 
pect them to do this thing. 

How are you going to justify passing a 
bill including prison sentences and 
$10,000 fines, with the power vested in 
one man, to deal with industry, to deal 
with management, to deal with labor, as 
he sees fit? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from North Carolina 
Mr. BARDEN] has expired. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
my distinguished chairman 3 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
know how these things come about. I 
am not a spokesman for any labor group 
or management group. I am a spokes- 
man for Barpven and his constituency 
and the American people, to the best of 
my ability, so help me, God. 

The next morning after the Kennedy- 
Ives bill was passed by the Senate—and 
there are those who have been talking 
about the feelings of labor; and do not 
think for one moment that labor does 
not have good sense, just as good as any- 
body else—I received a letter from Mr. 
Andrew J. Biemiller, director, depart- 
ment of legislation, AFL-CIO, which 
was sent to every member of my com- 
mittee, enclosing a statement. Here is 
part of the statement enclosed in that 
letter: 

The fallacy of writing legislation on the 
Senate floor has never been more clearly 
proven than in this instance. 


This is a statement of Mr. George 
Meany, president of AFL-CIO, sent to 
me and every member of my committee. 
Here is what he says: 

As a result, S. 3974, as adopted last night 
by the Senate, contains provisions which we 
are certain will prove unworkable; provi- 
sions which we know are unwise; provisions 
which are clearly unfair and unduly repres- 
sive. 
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And there has not been one word 
changed in that bill from that day to 
this. I am not going to be a political 
pawn for anybody. I am not going to 
let that fine committee of mine be put 
in that position. I will take the “lam- 
ming” for my committee. They are 
hard working. They have been coopera- 
tive. They deserve better. We have 
done some fine work, and I would be 
derelict in my duty and in the confidence 
they have reposed in me if I stood by and 
let them be kicked around in any such 
way. 

This committee had an opportunity to 
report out this bill on a clear-cut vote to 
discharge the subcommittee and bring 
it to the full committee for immediate 
consideration, and it was defeated by 
the members of the committee by a vote 
of 22 to 7. They are all adults. They 
knew what they were doing. Then here 
in the last 2 or 3 days I was informed 
that S. 3974 was to come up under this 
kind of a gag, with no amendments, only 
40 minutes discussion, and we have to 
take it. 

Mr. Speaker, it is only 4 months to 
January, and with the import matters in- 
volved in this bill and the damage it may 
do we had better stay here 60 days and 
give some study to this rather than pass 
it in this way. I hope with all my heart 
that it will not be passed in any such 
unorthodox manner. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. HOFFMAN]. 

THE SELLOUT AND THE PAYOFF 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
shocking violence, extortion, lawlessness 
currently exposed by the McClellan com- 
mittee and earlier given the public by 
other Congressional committees demand 
worthwhile legislation from the Congress. 

Not only the public, merchants, and in- 
dustrialists, but union members, who 
should have been protected by their 
union officers, have been the victims of 
brutal beatings, the malicious destruc- 
tion of property, and a denial of their 
fundamental rights. In truth, the fact 
is the union man, to a greater degree 
than a nonunion worker, has been ex- 
ploited. 

To earn a livelihood, he must pay the 
fees, the dues, and the special assess- 
ments arbitrarily imposed by the officers 
of his union. They have been sold down 
the river by extortionists and racketeers, 
as well as by others high in the ranks of 
syndicated crime. 

The Hoffas and the Reuthers, public 
enemies both, have attained arbitrary, 
almost unlimited power because the peo- 
ple’s representatives have lacked either 
inclination or the courage to give polit- 
ical offense by legislation which would 
subject them to the same restraints 
which are imposed upon all of the rest 
of us. 

That has happened partly because leg- 
islators, like others, are sympathetic to- 


ward those who must work for their live- 


lihood, who have less than members of 
some other groups. 

But, the real reason for the rise to 
power of those who have so shamefully 
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misused the privileges given them is due 
to the fact that politicians seeking votes 
have sold out to those reputed to have 
control of the labor vote. 

The payoff for that lack of courage 
was a deal by the union leaders to de- 
liver the votes of their members. 

THE PAYOFF 


The payoff is today, Monday, when 
the Kennedy-Ives bill, a political foot- 
ball from the moment of its conception 
to date, is before the House under sus- 
pension. 

Practically every intelligent attempt 
to amend that bill in the Senate was 
defeated. It came to the House. Ordi- 
narily, it would have been sent to the 
Committee on Education and Labor for 
hearings, consideration, and amend- 
ments. 

Instead, the Speaker of the House, as 
was his prerogative, for 40 days and 40 
nights sat on it. The reason for so doing 
has never been given to the public, ex- 
cept it was said other legislation was be- 
ing considered. 

The Kennedy-Ives bill is practically 
worthless. It will not protect union 
members nor the public. It is a quack 
remedy; not only worthless, but harmful. 

Belatedly, the Speaker sent it to the 
Labor Committee. 

As a member of that committee, I 
moved that the Kennedy-Ives bill be 
considered immediately. 

Every Democrat present—17—voted 
against even considering Kennedy-Ives. 

Notwithstanding that vote, the 
Speaker, evidently yielding to Reuther, 
reversed himself, served notice the bill 
would come up under suspension today, 
Monday. 

Under that procedure, if adopted, the 
bill cannot be amended. There will be 
but 40 minutes discussion; an absurd 
situation on legislation of such impor- 
tance. 

All hope for fair, reasonable, and help- 
ful legislation at this session of Congress 
has, because of the considered, deliberate 
action of the Speaker, vanished. 

The House should vote down the mo- 
tion to suspend the rules and pass the 
bill and so serve notice that, when this 
Congress meets again in January, it will 
insist that legislation to protect the 
worker, the businessman, and the public 
be enacted. 

A most astonishing and shocking story 
was that of the Chicago Daily News Serv- 
ice of August 14. That story is this: 

WASHINGTON, August 14.— House Speaker 
Sam RAYBURN has personally assured Walter 
Reuther that there will be a “showdown” 
vote on the labor reform bill. 

This comes from completely reliable 
sources here, who say Reuther called on RAY- 
BURN in his Capitol Hill office last week. 

These same sources say the president of 
the United Auto Workers (UAW) was deeply 
disturbed” about the possibility of Congress 
adjourning without acting on the Senate- 
approved Kennedy-Ives bill. 

They say further that— 

Reuther urged the Speaker to force a show- 
down to frustrate Republican attempts to 
make political capital out of the issue. 

He reported results of his conference back 
to the AFL-CIO president, George Meany. 

The showdown vote probably will come 
Monday. 
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On one occasion this week the No. 1 Demo- 
crat in the House said, “I know of no plan 
to force a vote.” 


This morning, from a reliable source 
I was informed that both KENNEDY and 
Reuther met with the Speaker, insisted 
that the bill be brought out under sus- 
pension, and the Speaker, even though 
there was a protest by many of his per- 
sonal friends, finally decided to and did— 
either Thursday or Friday—send the bill 
to the floor under suspension. 

Apparently, it is unethical, a crime 
for the average businessman, for the 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
or any other organization of business- 
men to contact their Congressmen and 
advise against the passage of a bill. But, 
evidently, it is all right for a Democratic 
candidate for the presidential nomina- 
tion and the head of the CIO, which has 
contributed hundreds of thousands of 
dollars to the campaign funds of Demo- 
cratic Congressional candidates, to urge 
their views upon the Speaker. It seems 
to make a difference who does the dirty 
work—if it is dirty work. 

Have been asked whether sending the 
Kennedy-Ives bill to the floor under sus- 
pension, where Congress is gagged, is 
part of the payoff for the hundreds of 
thousands of dollars contributed by the 
Reuther outfit to the Democratic Party 
candidates. 

If that is the deal, Democratic candi- 
dates are buying a “pig in the poke” for 
they will find that when once Reuther 
establishes his power in any Congres- 
sional District he will have a candidate 
of his own. The proof: the recent sell- 
out of the gentleman from Michigan, 
Congressman JOHN LEsINSKI, when the 
CIO opposed him with a candidate of its 
own choosing, in the August primary. 

If I were bargaining for Reuther’s 
support, I would insist that he first make 
delivery. 

Whatamess. The Democratic Senate 
passes a bill—a bill some labor leader 
says is no good. It goes to the House. 
The Speaker sits on it. I make a motion 
that the House Labor Committee give 
it consideration and act on it, amend 
it, make it a good bill. The Democrats 
on the committee, all of them, refuse 
to consider it. The Speaker forces it 
to the floor under suspension. It will 
take a licking sure. Just who is trying 
to do what? 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. GRIFFIN]. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, today 
we are not permitted to be legislators. 
Instead we are called upon to be mere 
rubberstamps, with the threat of serious 
political consequences hanging over 
those who refuse to assume such a role. 

On a take-it-or-leave-it basis, the 
Kennedy-Ives bill has been thrust be- 
fore us today for a vote, along with 34 
other important bills, called up under 
the suspension-of-the-rules procedure 
which limits debate to 40 minutes and 
affords no opportunity for amendment. 

If I were not a lawyer with some 
measure of learning and experience in 
this field; if I were not a member of the 
House Labor-Management Subcommit- 
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tee, charged with responsibility for 
weighing and carefully evaluating such 
legislative proposals, perhaps I would be 
inclined just to support this bill because 
it has been heralded in the press as a 
step in the right direction, and a vote 
against it will be widely misunderstood. 

However, I feel I would not be fulfilling 
my obligation as a member of the Labor- 
Management Subcommittee if I did not 
point out some of the serious defects in 
this legislation and urge that the bill 
be brought before the House in the regu- 
lar manner in order that needed amend- 
ments can be considered. 

While there are many sound and con- 
structive provisions in the Kennedy-Ives 
bill, which should be adopted if they 
could be considered separately on their 
own merits, unfortunately the bill, in its 
present form, also includes a number 
of bad and harmful provisions which 
should not become law. Some of my 
objections to the bill are set forth below. 
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In light of the 1954 Communist Con- 
trol Act, the administration has recom- 
mended that the Taft-Hartley non- 
Communist oath provision, which applies 
to union officers could now be repealed. 
The Kennedy-Ives bill, as it passed the 
Senate, not only ignores this recom- 
mendation, but it provides instead for 
extension of the non-Communist affi- 
davit requirement to all employers, in- 
cluding partners and all officers of 
employer corporations. 

This provision was not in the bill as 
reported from the Senate committee, but 
it was adopted as an amendment during 
debate on the Senate floor. Not only 
is the provision ridiculous and unneces- 
sary, but it will actually cost the debt- 
burdened taxpayers of this country more 
than $600,000 a year in needless expense. 

The Honorable Boyd Leedom, Chair- 
man of the National Labor Relations 
Board, testified on this subject before 
the House Labor-Management Subcom- 
mittee on June 19, 1958, as follows: 

We would really be dismayed if we were 
confronted with the burden of going 
through with employers what we have gone 
through in the administration of that pro- 
vision as to union officers. 

It would be a great burden to us, and 
would slow up our processes which are al- 
ready too slow. 

It is bad enough for the Labor Board to 
have to administer it as to union officers 
(without) adding the burden of going after 
employers who, in the first instance, were 
never the subject of Communist attack, I 
don’t believe, in the way that union officers 
were. 

Mr. Kearns. We could use this money for 
enlarging the jurisdiction of the Board 
(NLRB) much more profitably? 

Mr. Lerpom, Much more profitably * * * 
we estimate the cost now of administering 
this provision as to union officers at some- 
thing over $300,000. 

Mr. Kearns. If we pull management in 
too, how much more is it going to cost? 

Mr. LEEDOM. I don’t know. We haven't 
been able to come up with any kind of a 
reliable figure, but maybe there are 2 or 3 
times as many employers involved, so the 
cost would be twice as much. That is a 
very rough estimate. 
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The Kennedy-Ives bill avoids alto- 
gether the subject of organizational and 
minority picketing, an area in which the 
administration recommends regulation. 
Instead of providing such needed legis- 
lation, section 603 of the Kennedy-Ives 
purports to regulate, not organizational 
picketing, but “extortion or racketeer” 
picketing by declaring that such activ- 
ity shall be an unfair labor practice. 

Of course, extortion is already a crime 
under existing State laws and carries 
heavy criminal penalties. 

Technicians in the labor law field will 
understand that while activity declared 
by the Taft-Hartley Act to be an unfair 
labor practice may be enjoined, such 
unfair labor practice activity is not a 
crime under the act and criminal sanc- 
tions are not provided. 

Before we adopt an amendment which 
could have the effect of converting a 
serious crime into a mere unfair labor 
practice, I believe we should carefully 
consider what we are doing. 

My colleague, the distinguished gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. TELLER], 
was also concerned about the legal effect 
of this provision. As the Members know, 
Mr. TELLER is a Democrat. He authored 
the pension and welfare-fund disclosure 
bill which recently passed the House. He 
is the distinguished author of a number 
of textbooks on labor law, and he is a 
university professor recognized as an 
eminent authority in the field. 

Recently Mr. TELLER questioned an- 
other expert in this field, who knows 
something about the subject—I refer 
again to the Chairman of the NLRB, Mr. 
Boyd Leedom. Note carefully the fol- 
lowing colloquy: 

Mr. TELLER. I wonder if I might embark 
upon a line of questioning for a moment, 
having to do with the outlawing of racketeer 
picketing contained in section 603 (of the 
Kennedy-Ives bill) * * * 

Now what concerns me—and it concerns 
me deeply—about this provision, under the 
Garner case is this: By adopting this unfair 
labor practice provision an employer en- 
gaged in business affecting commerce could 
not go into State court if we were to pass 
this bill and secure an injunction * * * 
because of the doctrine of preemption, which 
the Garner case sets forth. Isn’t that. true? 

Mr. Lerpom. I think that is right. I think 
that is a reasonable interpretation. 

Mr. TELLER. Then what we do by passing 
this bill against racketeer picketing, so- 
called, is to weaken the ability to remedy 
racketeer picketing, paradoxically. * * * 

I do think there is sufficient ground 
having regard to the State-Federal jurisdic- 
tion mess * * * to pause before we adopt a 
provision against racketeer picketing (an un- 
fair labor charge) in the face of criminal 
laws in all States which would make such 
activity criminal. * * * 

I think we should pause before we weaken 
the fabric of protection against racketeer 
picketing. 


The same section 603 of the Kennedy- 
Ives bill is subject to another serious 
objection which should concern the lead- 
ers and membership of labor organiza- 
tions. The language of the section makes 
it an unfair labor practice for any labor 
organization— 
to carry on picketing on or about the prem- 
ises of any employer for the purpose of or as 
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part of any conspiracy or in furtherance of 
any plan or purpose for, the personal profit or 
enrichment of any individual by taking or 
obtaining any money or other thing of value 
from such employer against his will or with 
his consent. 


While the announced purpose is to 
regulate only racketeer picketing— 
which already is a crime—the language 
used is very broad and indefinite. 

During the June 18 hearing held by 
the Labor-Management Subcommittee, 
I called the attention of my colleagues 
to the language: 

Mr. GRIFFIN. * * * I just wondered in 
reading this over (sec. 603, Kennedy-Ives 
bill), this would seem to prevent picketing 
to obtain a wage increase, the way the lan- 
guage reads. 

Mr. TELLER. I thoroughly agree with you. 
The language here is absolutely incompre- 
hensible. I do not know what it means. 

rr 


Section 602 of the Kennedy-Ives bill 
would require the NLRB to assert 
jurisdiction over all labor disputes af- 
fecting commerce. 

This provision, like the extension of 
the non-Communist affidavit require- 
ment, was adopted as an amendment 
during debate on the floor of the other 
body. The provision is wholly impracti- 
cal and unrealistic. 

For authority, I turn again to testi- 
mony of the NLRB Chairman him- 
self. Mr. Leedom: 

Mr. TELLER. At the present time, from the 
time that a charge is filed to the time an 
order of the Board results in a case where 
unfair labor practice is found to have been 
committed, how long, on the average, does 
it take? How long are you required to take 
everything in regard to your budgetary lim- 
itations and internal procedures? 

Mr. Lxxbox. I don’t have the exact figure 
but it is something over a year. It is 400 
and some days. 

Mr. TELLER. Now, if we passed this provi- 
sion (sec. 602) of S. 3974 (the Kennedy-Ives 
bill), I rather think it would not be out- 
landish to suppose that it might take you 
4 or 5 years in the general case to pass 
through that kind of a proceeding. 

Mr. LEEDOM. My view is that that is pretty 
much speculation, but I can conceive that 
the time would go up maybe several times 
what it now is, if we had to take all of the 
small cases. 

* . * . La 

Mr. RHODES. As broad as the definition of 
the scope of the National Labor Relations 
Act is, do you think it is possible that the 
National Labor Relations Board could ever 
expand its activities to completely encom- 
pass the field as it is defined? 

Mr. Lrepom, I think, as a practical matter, 
it would be very difficult to do that. I 
would say it would be undesirable for us to 
undertake to do that, to reach the smallest 
ease coming within our broad commerce 
clause, 


Recently, the NLRB announced new 
standards under which it will assume 
approximately 20 percent more jurisdic- 
tion, thereby reducing the area of the 
so-called no man’s land. The Chair- 
man and General Counsel of the NLRB 
have testified that the announced 20- 
percent extension is the maximum ex- 
pansion practicable within budget and 
appropriation limitations presently im- 
poa upon the NLRB by the Congress 
itself. 
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Would it make any sense at all for 
this Congress, as provided in the Ken- 
nedy-Ives bill, to direct the NLRB to 
assert jurisdiction over all labor dis- 
putes, and at the same time limit funds 
so as to make it impossible for that 
directive to be carried out? 

I would favor a provision, similar to 
that recommended by the administra- 
tion, which would require the NLRB to 
extend its jurisdiction into no man's 
land as far as practicable—recognizing 
realistically that there are in fact bud- 
get and personnel limitations—and then 
allow State jurisdiction to be asserted in 
the remainder of the no man’s land. 

In most cases, a State forum surely 
is better than no forum at all. 

If, through passage of the Kennedy- 
Ives bill, we foreclose the possibility of 
State jurisdiction and load down the 
NLRB to the point where 3 to 4 years are 
required to process a case, then surely 
our action would be tantamount, in this 
fast moving field of labor relations, to 
providing no forum at all. 

Iv 


One excellent provision of the Ken- 
nedy-Ives bill (sec. 608) would prohibit 
a union from demanding any payment 
from a truck driver for the privilege of 
unloading his cargo. This is aimed at 
certain Teamster Union practices and is 
needed legislation. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, most of the effectiveness of this 
provision seems to have been destroyed 
by a proviso, added as an amendment, 
which reads as follows: 

Provided, That nothing in this paragraph 
shall be construed to make unlawful the 
payment of any fee or charge * * * if such 
payment is made pursuant to a collective- 
bargaining agreement * * * 


The bill seems to say, in effect, that 
extortion is illegal—unless the “per- 
suaded” truck owner agrees in writing, 
in which case it will then be all right. 
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Section 103 (b) of the Kennedy-Ives 
bill requires labor relations consultants, 
for example, of the Shefferman variety, 
to disclose their activities and file certain 
reports. This is an excellent provision 
and is fully justified by the McClellan 
committee hearings. 

But section 103 (a) goes far beyond 
any demonstrated need for regulation 
and, in broad and indefinite terms, re- 
quires employers to file detailed finan- 
cial reports if they undertake “to in- 
fluence or affect employees in the exer- 
cise of their rights guaranteed by section 
7 of the Taft-Hartley Act.” 

This provision would severely cripple 
existing free speech rights and would be 
almost impossible to enforce, as written. 
Serious criminal penalties are provided 
for noncompliance. 

Which “undertakings” by an employer 
actually “influence or affect” employees 
in their decision to join, or not to join, a 
union? How about the following: (1) 
giving Christmas hams; (2) providing 
coffee breaks; (3) publishing company 
newspapers; (4) providing uniforms for 
employee baseball team, and so forth. 

If there is justification for further 
limitations on employer free speech, 
surely such limitations should be spelled 
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out in more precise and meaningful 
language than is set forth in section 103 
(a) of the Kennedy-Ives bill. 

vr 


In my opinion, the bill contains a 
number of other defects and question- 
able provisions which need to be cor- 
rected, 

It should be kept in mind that no less 
than 31 different amendments to this 
bill were “written in” during debate on 
the Senate floor. Many were amend- 
ments of substance which have never 
received committee study or considera- 
tion in either House of Congress. 

In view of the many sound and con- 
structive features in the Kennedy-Ives 
bill, it becomes a close and very difficult 
question whether the good in the bill so 
far outweighs the bad as to justify its 
approval. The question is not easy to 
answer and reasonable minds will differ. 

In that regard, the following testi- 
mony by NLRB Chairman Boyd Leedom 
should be worthy of note: 

Mr. TELLER. Summarizing your testimony 
here this morning, Judge Leedom, we find 
that so far as the provisions of S. 3974 
(Kennedy-Ives bill) that have direct impact 
upon the jurisdiction of the National Labor 
Relations Board, its provisions having to do 
with the no man’s land, we agree are bad 
The requirement of the non- Communist afi- 
davit we agree is unnecessary, undesirable, 
and a bad requirement; and that, insofar as 
it deals with so-called racketeer picketing 
and making it an unfair labor practice, under 
the Garner case its effect would be to weaken 
rather than to strengthen, and very para- 
doxically so, the legal weapons now available 
against racketeering in picketing. 

On balance, it would seem that there are 
more provisions to S. 3974, insofar as it 
deals with the National Labor Relations 
Board jurisdiction, that are bad than good. 
Would you not say that is so? 

Mr. LEEpoM. Yes; that is so. 


Mr. Speaker, this is major legislation 
of far-reaching importance. Our Fed- 
eral Constitution provides for a bi- 
cameral legislative system to insure that 
such bills will not be hastily enacted 
without sufficient study and debate. 

The House has not adequately con- 
sidered this important bill and the fault 
for this state of affairs lies with the 
majority party in control, and not with 
the party on my side of the aisle. 

Now, in the closing days of the session, 
under suspension of the rules, this bill is 
suddenly thrust upon us on a take-it-or- 
leave-it basis, with no opportunity for 
amendments and with debate limited to 
40 short minutes. 

In my humble opinion, Mr. Speaker, 
this is no way to legislate and I do not 
intend to be a party to such rubber- 
stamp procedure. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. ROOSEVELT]. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, it 
seems a little bit obvious today that we 
are doing what someone once referred to 
as allowing the fly specks to get us away 
from the substance of the bill. We all 
know what has been brought out in the 
other body. We all know something 
ought to be done about it. Certainly, you 
can find imperfections in this bill or in 
any bill. The question is: Will we go 
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home without passing a single thing in 
the way of legislation which will do some- 
thing about the disclosures brought up 
in the other body? As far as the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Education is con- 
cerned, it is true that a motion was of- 
fered on the last day of our meetings that 
we consider this bill. By whom was it of- 
fered? It was offered by the distin- 
guished gentleman from Michigan who 
a few days before, in answer to a ques- 
tion from our colleague, the gentleman 
from Arizona [Mr. UpaLLI, made the 
statement that he would not vote for this 
bill under any circumstances. It is on 
page 16469 of the Recorp. So you can 
see how open minded the gentleman is 
on the merits of this bill. I think we 
can certainly make up our minds that 
what they want is an issue. They want 
to go back and be able to campaign and 
beat labor over the head, and they do not 
want to do anything about it, to give la- 
bor a reasonable opportunity to clear its 
“own house. That is the issue. You see 
they are a little unhappy. I do not blame 
them for being unhappy because they are 
seeing a political issue being taken out 
from under them at this particular time. 
Mr. Speaker, I am afraid that below the 
Skirt of righteous indignation there peeks 
the ragged edge of political frustration. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Bosch. 

Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, and my 
colleagues, I was quite impressed by the 
statement made by the gentleman from 
California. But, I think, perhaps, he is 
a little embarrassed by today’s proceed- 
ings. In this morning’s mail I received 
a letter signed by several of our col- 
leagues urging us to vote to suspend the 
rules and pass this bill. What amazed 
me most was that 5 of the signers of 
that letter were 5 of the 22 Members 
who voted against the motion to con- 
sider this legislation in the committee 
where it properly should be considered. 
It seems to me that maybe these gen- 
tlemen were a little afraid that if the 
committee did consider this legislation, 
it might adopt the essential amend- 
ments recommended by the McClellan 
committee in its March 1958 report to 
the other body. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Ohio 
Mr. AYRES]. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, the most 
disturbing thing to me regarding the 
manner in which this important labor 
legislation is being considered is the fact 
that we are actually attempting in the 
handling of this legislation to give the 
working people of this country the im- 
pression that some evils are being cor- 
rected when actually in our hearts we 
know that that is not the case. I think 
it is time that this body and the other 
body reached the point in dealing with 
labor and management affairs that we 
stopped using the man who punches the 
time clock card for a political football. 
I happen to have the privilege of repre- 
senting as many clock card workers as 
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any Member of this body, and I, for 
one, intend to go back to my people and 
tell them that organized labor was not 
interested in getting a labor bill passed 
in this session of Congress. They are 
only interested in getting a record vote 
so that it can be used for political pur- 
poses. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 2 minutes to the gentlewoman 
from Oregon [Mrs. GREEN]. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
I was amazed when I picked up the 
Washington Post this morning to read 
of the Democratic tyranny in the House, 
in regard to this labor legislation and 
other legislation. It seems to me that 
much more in evidence is the hypocrisy 
of those who pay lipservice to the need 
of labor reform legislation and on the 
other hand do everything they can to 
defeat such legislation. 

Certain organizations and lobby 
groups who have talked loudest and 
longest about corruption in labor and the 
need for labor reform legislation, are 
the very groups who are opposing it at 
this time. In my opinion they are 
doing no service to labor, the business 
community, or the country. It is very 
astonishing to hear about the 40 days 
and 40 nights this legislation was kept on 
the Speaker’s desk, as being part of the 
Democratic tyranny. If there is any- 
thing ridiculous it is to place the blame 
for lack of legislation on the Speaker of 
this House, Since when does the leg- 
islative location of one bill prevent any 
committee from considering similar leg- 
islation or prevent that committee from 
considering the pros and cons of identi- 
cal bills? The gentleman from Arizona, 
[Mr. UDALL], on June 25 introduced an 
identical bill to the Kennedy-Ives bill. 

One of the ranking Republican mem- 
bers on the committee last Thursday 
made one of his rare appearances before 
the committee and moved that the sub- 
committee to which the Kennedy-Ives 
bill was referred (S. 3974) be discharged 
from further consideration of that bill 
and that the full committee take up 
the bill for discussion that morning. 

That same gentleman, according to 
this morning’s Washington Post, de- 
nounced the bill as a “quack remedy and 
a worthless measure.” 

Just what is his position and just why 
did he move to consider the bill if he 
thought it was worthless? It seems to 
me that he and some of his colleagues on 
the other side of the aisle don’t really 
want any legislation which represents 
real progress. They would much prefer 
an issue in the fall campaign. 

No bill can ever be drafted to measure 
up to the expectations or desires of every 
Member of this House and it would be a 
vain search to look for a bill acceptable 
to all Members of the House and a bill 
acceptable to both management and 
labor. This is one of the main reasons 
probably why no major legislation in the 
labor field has been passed for 10 years. 

The Senate heard a great deal of testi- 
mony, over 1,500 pages. The Kennedy- 
Ives bill was passed by the Senate 88 to 
1. Senators representing every point of 
view on labor legislation indicated in the 
debate that they thought the bill repre- 
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sented real progress and effectively em- 
ployed some of the recommendations of 
the McClellan committee. 

The Senator from California [Mr. 
KNOWLAND] said that: 


In the final analysis the workers will be 
the ones who will suffer if Congress does 
not finally act on legislation of this sort 
at this session. 


The Senator from Arkansas 
MCCLELLAN! said that: 


The bill * * does not cover all areas in 
which legislation is needed. But an effort 
to enact everything needed at this session 
of Congress * * * would result in the en- 
actment of nothing. In its present form, 
this measure will give important protection 
to the rights of workers, of management, and 
the public. 


Mr. 


On May 5, the gentlemen from Arizona 
[Mr. RHODES] said on the floor of the 
House: 

Mr. Speaker, I was convinced that no one, 
regardless of party affiliation, could oppose 
legislation designed to end the many abuses 
to rank and file union members which had 
been bared during the long and sensational 
hearings before the Labor Rackets Subcom- 
mittee of the other body. I was shockingly 
mistaken * * * unless the inactivity of 
majority Members in both Houses ends at 
once, the long and expensive hearings be- 
fore the McClellan committee will have been 
in vain * * * the time is getting late and 
nothing is done. 


I would say, Mr. Speaker, that the 
time is getting extremely late in this ses- 
sion and if nothing is done on the Ken- 
nedy-Ives bill today, nothing will be 
done ir the 85th Congress. 

This bill, S. 3974, is not a punitive 
measure. It is designed to prevent and 
discourage conduct on the part of union 
officials, employers, and labor relations 
consultants which are of a questionable 
nature. It is a bill carefully considered 
by the Senate and designed to correct 
abuses condemned by all persons of good 
will. 

Let us do something in this session and 
do it now. Vote for the suspension of 
the rule and the passage of the Kennedy- 
Ives bill. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, it is evident that as complex a sub- 
ject as this cannot be discussed in the 
time allotted. It is obvious also that 
discussion alone will not satisfy the ob- 
jections of many Members to this bill. 
In effect, therefore, we are already con- 
ducting a post mortem as to why no leg- 
islation is being enacted in an area 
where laws obviously are needed. 

I myself, Mr. Speaker, shall vote for 
the bill. Nonetheless this seems an in- 
excusable way to enact sound legislation. 
To have a take-it-or-leave-it choice, with 
no possibility of modifying or improving 
the bill before us, is most undesirable. 
Even if we could agree on who is respon- 
sible for the necessity of making such a 
device, little would be gained. 

The committee on which I serve is, of 
course, partly to blame. Because so many 
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questions needed not only to be raised 
but to be resolved, we should have 
given this bill, and others in this field, 
most careful consideration. This was 
not done. Even if further study had 
been given, however, we might not have 
reached agreement. So, too, if next year 
we decide to tackle the problem, we must 
in all candor admit that agreement will 
not be easily reached. In other words 
nothing much can be gained by seeking 
to place the blame for not acting. 

As I have said, Mr. Speaker, I shall 
vote for the bill. Even with its inade- 
quacies it is nonetheless legislation 
which should have beneficial effects. Its 
merits would seem to outweigh its de- 
ficiencies. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
4 minutes to the gentleman from Arizona 
[Mr. RHODES]. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I yield to 
the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. This morning we all re- 
ceived this letter signed by nine Members 
stating in reference to this bill that the 
Secretary of Labor, James P. Mitchell, 
has urged its enactment. 

I called the Secretary on the tele- 
phone, and asked him, “What is your 
view on this bill?” He replied, “It is a 
bad bill.” I said, “Some Members are 
saying you have urged its enactment.” 
He said, “The transcript of my last press 
conference will show that I said I hoped 
the House in its hearings would amend 
it so as to make it a good bill along the 
lines of the President’s recommendations 
last January.” I asked him, “May I 
quote this statement to the House?” and 
he said, “You may.” 

Mr. Speaker, that disposes of the in- 
accurate statement in the letter. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I thank the 
gentleman for his contribution. 

Iam glad the gentlewoman from Ore- 
gon quoted me, as that is exactly what 
I meant. Her quotation was accurate. 
I said we should do something about cor- 
recting the evils which had been shown 
up by the McClellan committee. I said 
that in May and I say it now. The 
only trouble is that this bill does not do 
that. This bill takes two steps forward 
and three steps backward, as far as cor- 
recting any of these evils are concerned. 
Instead of correcting the evils, it has 
foisted more evils upon the American 
people. 

Mr. Speaker, I think that it is im- 
portant for the membership of the 
House to know precisely what they 
would be doing if they voted to pass 
S. 3974, the so-called Kennedy-Ives bill 
on suspension. Previous speakers have 
mentioned the fact that bringing such 
controversial legislation up on suspen- 
sion with no amendments allowed is a 
dangerous practice and flouts the or- 
derly procedure by which the House 
ordinarily legislates. Therefore, I do 
not intend to touch in my.remarks on 
the procedural matter, although I resent 
this procedure as deeply as anyone could, 
but rather upon the faults of the bill we 
have before us. 
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If a Member votes for this bill he will 
be voting to: 

First. Deprive every employer in the 
country of his right to discuss labor 
matters with his employees. 

Second. Probably to keep employees 
from picketing the employer’s plant 
during a strike for higher wages. 

Third. To make every employer sign 
a non-Communist affidavit before he can 
appear before the NLRB. 

Fourth. To subject a builder who has 
never dealt with a union to pressure for 
a contract to hire only union employees. 

Fifth. To upset every collective bar- 
gaining unit in the country by changing 
the definition of supervisors. 

Any Member who votes for this bill 
will have failed to even touch these 
pressing labor problems: 

First. The need of tightening the sec- 
ondary boycott provisions of Taft- 
Hartley. 

Second. Effectively dealing with the 
no man’s land in labor ‘aw and leaving 
certain labor disputes without possibility 
of sensible solution. 

Third. Dealing with the evils of recog- 
nition picketing. 

There are at least two “sleepers” in 
this bill. One of them is section 103 (a) 
which requires employers who spend 
more than $5,000 a year to influence 
employees in their right to organize or 
bargain to report such expenditure on 
the pain of being fined $10,000 or im- 
prisoned for not more than 1 year, or 
both. The bill is so loosely drawn that 
it seems likely that activities such as the 
publication of house organs, the financ- 
ing of picnics for employees, and many 
other related activities could be con- 
strued “influencing employees.” Also, if 
any supervisory employee spent any 
time whatsoever talking to members of 
a union about their right to organize and 
bargain, the wages paid that employee 
for the time he spent in such activities 
would have to be reported. I think it is 
obvious that with such a heavy penalty 
imposed, that any prudent employer 
would cease communication in any way 
with employees on their rights to or- 
ganize and bargain rather than risk sub- 
jecting himself to the sledge hammer 
penalties imposed by this section. 

The second sleeper“ occurs in section 
603 (a) which purports to add a new 
paragraph (7) to section 8 (b) of the 
National Labor Relations Act. This sec- 
tion prohibits “picketing on or about the 
premises of any employer for the purpose 
of the personal profit or enrichment of 
any individual by taking or obtaining 
any money from such employer.” 

This section supposedly is aimed at 
controlling so-called extortionate picket- 
ing. There was some evidence of such 
picketing presented to the McClellan 
committee. However, the inclusion of 
this section in this bill would probably 
have a most explosive effect on labor- 
management relations. In the first 
place, it would probably preempt the 
field of extortionate picketing and make 
it impossible for State courts to enjoin 
such activities. In the second place, and 
here is the real “sleeper,” a careful read- 
ing of this section shows that it could be 
construed to outlaw picketing in further- 
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ance of an economic strike. In other 
words, if the employees of any plant in 
your District or mine struck for higher 
wages, I think it highly possible that 
these employees would find that their 
right to picket the plant of their em- 
ployer would be outlawed by this section 
because they are obviously picketing for 
the “personal profit or enrichment” of 
individuals. 

There are many reasons why the House 
should not pass such a loosely drawn 
piece of legislation in a field as sensitive 
as labor-management relations. An- 
other reason is the fact that section 601 
would change the definition of ‘‘super- 
visor.“ probably to allow the inclusion 
in bargaining units of many employees 
who are now deemed to be supervisors. 
Throughout the years, bargaining units 
throughout the country have been carved 
out by NLRB decisions and the present 
definition of the word “supervisor” is 
quite well understood. Changing the 
definition of this word would cause a rush 
of cases to be submitted to the NLRB 
to reopen bargaining units for the in- 
clusion of other employees. These cases 
are time consuming and the results 
would be indeterminate. In fact, the 
only certain result of this section would 
be to increase the backlog of cases of 
the NLRB, and to cause further delays 
in hearing more meritorious actions. 

The no-man’s land provision of S. 
3974 adopts the sledge-hammer approach 
of telling the NLRB to expand its juris- 
diction to the ultimate possible under 
the law. I submit that this expansion 
is neither practical nor desirable. A 
more proper approach is that adopted in 
the bill introduced by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Kearns], which 
would allow the NLRB to declare that 
certain matters are primarily local in 
character and to cede jurisdiction of 
such matters to State courts and labor 
tribunals. Thus the NLRB could proceed 
to cover labor cases insofar as they are 
able to do so, but it would not be re- 
quired to consider cases local in char- 
acter but time consuming in prosecution. 
This would allow the parties to have 
more speedy hearings, and allow the 
NLRB to clear up its backlog and con- 
centrate on matters which are obvious- 
ly within the realm of interstate com- 
merce. 

In allowing the building trades to have 
a prehire contract with employers, 
the Kennedy-Ives bill omits a very im- 
portant provision which is included in 
the Kearns bill. This provision makes it 
necessary, that before a prehire contract 
can be negotiated or requested, there be 
a history of collective bargaining between 
the union and the contractor. I feel that 
this provision is very important in al- 
lowing the employer the right to either 
use the union facilities for obtaining em- 
ployees, or not to, as he desires. 

Mr. Speaker, many Members are 
puzzled because this bill passed the other 
body by a vote of 88 to 1. I was puzzled 
also until I realized that so much of 
the bad part of this bill has been con- 
cealed in legal verbiage. I promise, Mr. 
Speaker, that if this bill were to be voted 
on in the other body today the vote 
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would be quite different than the one 
by which this bill was sent to the House 
of Representatives. It is vital that the 
House reject this abortion conceived by 
political expediency and that the next 
Congress which after all meets only 4 
months from now may be free to con- 
sider this matter afresh and after sober 
consideration to pass a law which will 
protect the workingman, management, 
the union, and the general public. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Scott]. 

Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I am aware that this is not a 
perfect bill, by any means. I am con- 
cerned about some features of it. I am 
moved in my decision by those features of 
the bill which are affirmative and con- 
structive. I criticized the pension and 
welfare bill because it did not provide 
adequate means of enforcement. I am 
interested in the fact that while this bill 
is bad legislative practice in the way it 
has been brought up, it does nevertheless 
impose penalties and criminal sanctions 
against racketeering, embezzlement and 
falsification of records. 

I am interested in it because it does 
provide for the secret ballot in union 
affairs in certain cases. The union 
member wants and is entitled to this 
protection. 

I find that a section about which I 
-have received some mail, expressing con- 
cern on the part of employers does not in 
fact prohibit employers from trying to 
influence employees in the exercise of 
their bargaining rights. Nor are these 
reporting sections as onerous as at first 
represented. 

This bill has good features and bad 
features; some things are favorable and 
some things are unfavorable. The pro- 
tection it affords outweighs its draw- 
backs. It is unfortunate that we must 
legislate on it in this way, without ade- 
quate time for debate or amendment but 
I support the bill, as the best bill we can 
get in the interest of employees and em- 
ployers—and most important of all, in 
the best interest of the public. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 4½ minutes to the gentleman from 
Arizona (Mr. UDALL]. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. THOMP- 
son] has graciously yielded me his time 
and wishes to be associated with my 
remarks. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall not strike a parti- 
san note here. As many of my col- 
leagues on the committee know, I did the 
best I could to form a nonpartisan front 
on this legislation. 

I should like to get over one fact to 
the Members of this House today. If I 
succeed in this task, within the hour 
this bill will be on its way to the White 
House and will be another bright feather 
in the cap of the 85th Congress. 

The fact I refer to is this: This is 
a workers bill, it is a bill for the rank 
and file members of labor unions. Why 
are they dragging in the Taft-Hartley 
arguments? Why must we bring in the 
emotions of that old fight here today? 
Forty of the forty-seven pages of this bill 
concern new reform legislation. This is 
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a foundation piece of legislation to give 
the workers the opportunity to fight cor- 
ruption, to give them the weapons with 
which to fight racketeering, to give them 
a chance to combat dishonest and domi- 
neering leaders, and to initiate more 
democratic procedures in their unions. 
That is the explanation, I say to you, 
of the 88-to-1 vote in the other body. 
That explains why the press of this 
country is for this legislation with one 
voice. 

The fascinating thing is that Jimmy 
Hoffa, John L. Lewis, and some of the 
business spokesmen have injected them- 
selves into this picture with, as the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr] 
intimated, picayune objections to pica- 
yune sections of this bill. They have 
damned this bill by strained interpreta- 
tions of its provisions. I say a plague 
on both their houses. 

Mr. Speaker, we have a simple choice 
here today. We can reject this legisla- 
tion, and then run up and down the 
country this fall with our opponents in 
full cry about who killed the bill or 
which political party failed to do its part 
to secure labor reforms. I say to you 
that this would be a stupid and fruitless 
course to take and it will accomplish 
nothing for the country. Are we going 
to do something today for the rank and 
file workers, for the working men of the 
country, or do we want a political issue? 
That is the choice before us. We have 
had some ugly language used in the last 
few hours. The word “tyranny” was 
used to describe the leadership of this 
body. Isay to you that our distinguished 
Speaker and our majority leader have 
rendered a great service to the country 
in bringing this bill—so overwhelmingly 
passed by the other body—to us today for 
a vote. 

Therefore, let us on this wide of the 
aisle rebuke this criticism, and I chal- 
lenge our colleagues on the other side 
to continue the bipartisan approach that 
has been the halimark of this Congress 
and help us enact this sorely needed 
legislation. Let us enact major labor leg- 
islation for the first time in 11 years 
and do something positive and construc- 
tive to produce labor reforms. 

May I say that the chairman of our 
committee has done a good job this year 
and the committee has done a good job. 
I regret we could not consider this legis- 
lation in committee, but I knew, as the 
chairman said that he knew, that we 
would not be able to process this bill in 
a normal way when it came to us in mid- 
June from the other body. The truth of 
the matter is to do the job properly we 
should have made the decision to get 
into this field last February. We did 
not. The result is we had no opportu- 
nity to follow the normal process. 

Let us accept this challenge, and add 
another distinguished mark to the non- 
partisan record of the 85th Congress. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. HALLECK]. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in opposition to the pending bill be- 
cause while there may be a little good 
in it, there is very, very much that is 
bad. The bill should be defeated. 
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In my 24 years in this body if I have 
ever seen a measure that should not 
have come before us under suspension 
of the rules, this is it. 

The gentleman who just preceded me 
stated that there are no amendments 
to the Taft-Hartley Act in this pro- 
posal. Of course, there are amendments 
to the Taft-Hartley Act. 

As a matter of fact, the decision of 
the leadership here to call this bill up 
for consideration is to my mind most 
regrettable. There has been talk of 
politics, and I am afraid that what is 
being attempted here today is just a 
political exercise for partisan advantage 
and not for sound legislation. 

And, I must say, having the great 
regard for him that I do, I am surprised 
that our Speaker would go along with 
such an operation. In my opinion, it 
is just out of character for him. And, 
I say that as one who admires him as 
much as anyone in this House. 

There is no justification for such pro- 
cedure. The maneuver is indefensible 
and unconscionable and the worst of all 
legislative practices. The measure came 
over from the other body 2 months ago. 
It was written, as has been said, on the 
floor of the Senate, and its provisions 
are just about what you would expect 
from that sort of an operation. For 2 
months nothing was done until last 
Thursday when the motion was made to 
move to consider the Kennedy-Ives bill. 
If my friends on the right, the gentle- 
man from Arizona [Mr. UpALL], the 
gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. Mc- 
Govern], and the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. RoosevELT] were misled be- 
cause the motion was made by the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. Horrman], 
that is just their lack of understanding, 
because the motion was made and they 
voted against considering the bill. By 
the same token they voted against the 
Kearns bill, which is a good bill, and 
really would get something done. Now, 
it would look from that vote against 
Kennedy-Ives—22 to 7—that the mem- 
bers of the committee, most of them, 
did not want to have much to do with 
that proposal. And, small wonder. 
Now, here we are called upon to pass 
upon it in 40 minutes, with no chance 
to amend it; no chance to recommit it; 
take it or leave it. Even the apologists 
say that it is full of imperfections, am- 
biguities, and things that are wrong, yet 
the gentleman who proceeded me would 
dump that sort of a bill on the desk of 
the President of the United States. I say 
to you that the President does not want 
that sort of action. We know he has 
made recommendations, and those 
recommendations ought to be carried 
out. 

Now, I want to point out a few of the 
things in this bill that are really bad. 
The Kennedy-Ives bill destroys the guar- 
anty of free speech which was reestab- 
lished in the Taft-Hartley Act. It con- 
tains no provision to protect the in- 
dividual worker against the devastating 
effects of the secondary boycott and or- 
ganizational picketing. There is noth- 
ing in the Kennedy-Ives bill which deals 
with the present situation in Minne- 
apolis where retailers are being strangled 
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by pressure against their employees and 
against the farmers in that area. The 
Kearns bill would do something about 
that. The Kennedy-Ives bill takes the 
so-called no man’s land and moves all 
of that jurisdiction to Washington, where 
our National Board cannot possibly deal 
with those local matters. The way such 
maners should be handled is at the State 
level. 

Not so long ago, may I say to my 
friends, we voted for H. R. 3 to reinvest 
certain rights in the States. If you vote 
for this bill, you will reverse the position 
you took. This bill redefines the defini- 
tion of “supervisory employees” and, bless 
you, if that proposition gets much fur- 
ther along, we are going to find that the 
president of a corporation will be sitting 
on one side of the bargaining table, and 
his vice presidents and everybody else 
will be on the other side. The supervi- 
sory employees ought to be kept where 
they are. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the country does not 
want these thingstohappen. The coun- 
try wants sound labor legislation that 
will meet the needs established by the 
shocking disclosure of racketeering, cor- 
ruption, and brutality which are still 
being perpetrated daily against the 
American people. 

If you want to talk about politics, let 
me say this. It will be about 4 months 
until we come back here. We have lived 
with these situations thus far; we can 
go along another 4 months and hold 
hearings and get a good bill, one that 
even the proponents will not have to 
apologize for. But, I will make a prom- 
ise, and that is this: if the Congress hap- 
pens to be a Republican Congress, we will 
have good legislation that will protect the 
rights of the individual worker and we 
will have something that everybody can 
support. 

Mr. Speaker, I have indicated some 
compelling reasons why this House 
should reject the Kennedy-Ives bill. It 
is a bad bill. It is poorly conceived and 
poorly drawn. It ignores the American 
worker. It has completely lost sight of 
the rights of the individual. It is a one- 
sided bill. It throws our labor-manage- 
ment picture even further out of balance. 
It fails to deal with the abuses of power 
which plague the greater working popu- 
lation of our country. It is a backward 
bill. It weakens the very parts of the 
Taft-Hartley law which desperately need 
to be strengthened if the American work- 
er, the union member, and the American 
small-business man are to retain any of 
their rights. 

Moreover, Kennedy-Ives actually fails 
to fulfill even the minimum recommen- 
dations made last winter in the interim 
report of the Senate Rackets Committee. 

But in spite of all this, in spite of these 
very compelling points, some of our col- 
leagues would have us think there were 
only the two alternatives: This bill—or 
no bill. 

In my opinion, Mr. Speaker, these un- 
palatable alternatives were not the only 
courses of action before the House. The 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Kearns] after extensive consultation 
with his colleague, introduced legisla- 
tion which would enable all who are sin- 
cerely interested in genuine labor reform 
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legislation to vote for a bill at this session 
which contributes a real solution to the 
problem with which we are faced. 

I also regret, Mr. Speaker, that the 
Kearns bill was denied consideration in 
committee by the Democrat majority. 

I wish to congratulate the gentleman 
who, as the ranking minority member on 
the Subcommittee on Labor Legislation, 
worked so constructively to correct the 
woeful shortcomings of Kennedy-Ives. 
As I have said, the most ardent apologists 
in this body for the Kennedy-Ives bill 
have described it as imperfect. Mr. 
Speaker, this characterization is a mas- 
terpiece of understatement. To enact 
Kennedy-Ives in its present form would 
be to perpetrate a gigantic hoax upon the 
American people. 

I have already touched quickly and 
generally upon some of the glaring defi- 
ciencies of the Kennedy-Ives bill. Now 
let me go into detail about some of its 
more oppresive provisions and a few of 
its bizarre side effects. 

I refer to sections 103 and 607 of the 
Senate bill which, in effect, would make 
it a crime for employers to provide even 
factual information to workers should 
the most notorious racketeers and hood- 
lums attempt to organize the employees 
or to supplant a legitimate union as their 
bargaining agent. 

Under the guise of curbing the activi- 
ties of middlemen and unethical labor 
consultants of the Shefferman type en- 
gaged in the business of bribing union 
officers, infiltrating a payroll with labor 
spies, and setting up dummy commit- 
tees to voice what was supposedly em- 
ployee opinion, Kennedy-Ives nullifies 
one of the major reforms in the Taft- 
Hartley Act—the guarantee of free 
speech. This was accomplished by in- 
serting language in section 103 making it 
a crime for employers and labor relations 
consultants to fail to register and report 
labor relations activities that have al- 
ways been entirely legitimate, and then 
in section 607, defining as a crime activ- 
ities by employers that heretofore have 
not even been unfair labor practices and 
that in many cases are highly desirable. 

Mr. Speaker, those who seek this quick 
passage of Kennedy-Ives are literally 
asking that this House make it a criminal 
offense for employers, if their employees 
are approached by labor organizers of 
the Jimmy Hoffa, or Johnny Dio type, to 
reprint in their house organs even ex- 
cerpts from the McClellan committee 
hearings exposing the activities of such 
individuals. 

Moreover, since almost everything an 
employer does in the labor relations field 
could be construed to influence or af- 
fect employees in exercising their right 
to select unions or engage in strikes, we 
would make it a crime for employers to 
publish house organs, create recreational 
facilities, sponsor outings, and other 
benefits which tend to create good will 
among employees toward an employer, 
since it could be argued such good will 
might tend to influence unorganized em- 
ployees not to join a union or might in- 
fluence unionized employees to temper 
their demands on their employer or to 
refrain from striking. When an em- 
ployer, in negotiating with his employees’ 
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union, grants a wage increase or in- 
creased pensions or other benefits, it may 
well be contended such expenditure 
is to influence the employees not to 
strike and thus is subject to the heavy 
hand of Kennedy-Ives. Dozens of other 
activities could be cited that allegedly 
influence or affect employees, and to 
which no reasonable person could pos- 
sibly object. Under S. 3974 employers 
would have to report all of these, or 
suffer fine or imprisonment or both. 

Many of us have received letters from 
constituents drawing our attention to 
these provisions of section 103 and sec- 
tion 607. In urging the House to close 
its eyes and pass Kennedy-Ives, it was 
suggested on this floor the other day that 
fears with respect to sections 103 and 607 
were greatly exaggerated. According to 
remarks which I read in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL REcoRD with much interest, the 
legislative history of these sections 
supposedly makes it clear that they were 
intended only to expose secret arrange- 
ments with shadowy figures who sought 
to restrain and coerce employees in the 
exercise of their collective bargaining 
rights, and to forbid bribes and payoffs 
to union officials or employees either by 
management or by middlemen. 

As I understand it, the point of these 
apologists for Kennedy-Ives is that these 
provisions were simply designed to deter 
improper activities which were already 
defined as unfair labor practices or 
criminal offenses under the Taft-Hartley 
Act. Unfortunately, the broad language 
of these sections does not fit any such 
limited construction. The Senate report 
explaining S. 3974 does not claim any 
such limited purpose. Thus, page 9 of 
the report—Senate Report No. 1684, 85th 
Congress, 2d session—in referring to 
section 103 (2) and (b), says: 

Since these sections use the words “influ- 
ence or affect” employees in the exercise of 
rights guaranteed by the National Labor Re- 
lations Act, they cover some activities which 
are not unfair labor practices. All sustained 
expenditures for this purpose fall in a 
shadowy area, however, and should be ex- 
posed to public view in the same manner as 
the conflict of interest of union officials. 


Inasmuch as section 607—the section 
making it a crime to spend money to 
influence employee opinion—also uses 
the words “influence or affect,” it is 
obvious that this section goes far be- 
yond the outlawing of bribes or pay- 
offs. I cannot agree, therefore, that the 
objections raised against these sections 
should be lightly dismissed as distortions 
of legislative intent. 

Mr. Speaker, the House will note that 
in section 506 of the measure introduced 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Kearns] the language is directed 
only at abuses, and specifically at those 
abuses by management and labor rela- 
tions consultants which were exposed in 
the hearings before the McClellan com- 
mittee. The Kearns bill does not re- 
quire disclosure of proper activities, nor 
does it forbid expression of legitimate 
opinion or the efforts to promote healthy 
employee relations. 

Mr. Speaker, I will not take the time 
of the House to continue in full detail 
this discussion of all the Kennedy-Ives 
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provisions which are so harmful to 
rights of the individual American work- 
er. The infringement on free speech is 
merely one example. And I remind this 
House that Kennedy-Ives is shot through 
with other provisions—and with equally 
dangerous omissions—that will continue 
to push the American workingman far- 
ther under the iron heel of oppression 
that grinds down upon him now. 

But I do want to touch upon just a 
few of these other Kennedy-Ives short- 
comings. 

Mr. Speaker, Kennedy-Ives has been 
wrongfully portrayed to this body as a 
reform bill which would tend to free 
the individual worker from the bondage 
of labor organizations dominated by 
hoodlums and racketeers. We know 
that public opinion has been aroused 
by repeated disclosures that criminals 
have infiltrated unions, and by threats 
and economic pressure on small em- 
ployers, have compelled them to deliver 
reluctant workers to unscrupulous union 
bosses whose only interest in the wage 
earner is the forced collection of his 
union dues. 

I would be the first to agree that this 
is a condition clamoring for correction. 
Yet if this is the real intent of Kennedy- 
Ives may I point out that the bill con- 
tains not one word to prevent unions 
from depriving employees of their free- 
dom of choice by the use of secondary 
boycotts and recognition picketing. 
Surely it borders upon hyprocrisy to talk 
about protecting the workingman from 
the compulsion to pay tribute to Hoffa, 
Dio or Beck, and yet at the same time 
to reject the sound proposals of the 
Kearns bill—proposals that would pro- 
tect the job of the rank-and-file worker 
from the ruinous effects of a secondary 
boycott or a recognition picket line di- 
rected at his employer. 

Unlike Kennedy-Ives, the bill pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Kearns] is not blind to these 
evils. It contains in section 502 lan- 
guage that would prevent a union which 
had been rejected in a Labor Board elec- 
tion or which might be seeking to avoid 
an election, from forcing itself upon 
workers by coercing their employer into 
dealing with it. 

Section 509 of the Kearns bill is de- 
signed to correct the harmful effects of 
a whole series of Labor Board and court 
decisions, decisions that go directly con- 
trary to the original intent of Congress 
when we enacted the Taft-Hartley Act. 
These decisions have made it easy for 
unscrupulous union bosses to evade the 
present provisions against secondary 
boycotts. Obviously if we are sincere 
in our desire to protect American work- 
ers in their free choice in the matter 
of collective bargaining—and this, of 
course, was the objective in establishing 
the secret ballot election of the Labor 
Board—we could not say we passed leg- 
islation worthy of the name of labor 
reform if we failed to deal with the 
nullifying effect of secondary boycotts 
and recognition picketing upon em- 
ployee freedom of choice. 

Another important improvement in 
the Kearns bill is the treatment of the 
Labor Board jurisdiction question—the 
so-called no-man's land problem. Ken- 
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nedy-Ives did manage to recognize that 
recent Supreme Court decisions created 
an area in which some employers and 
some unions had no recourse before any 
tribunal—State or Federal. 

The Kennedy-Ives answer to this 
problem was to require an already over- 
burdened Federal board to take jurisdic- 
tion over any matter which even re- 
motely affected interstate commerce. 
Representatives of the Labor Board tes- 
tified before the House Committee on 
Education and Labor that these provi- 
sions would place an intolerable caseload 
upon that agency. The Kearns bill in 
lieu of these unworkable provisions 
would vest the States with jurisdiction 
to act on cases the Board says are pri- 
marily local in character. Such a pro- 
vision is entirely in harmony with the 
philosophy expressed by the House dur- 
ing the past month when it enacted 
H. R. 3, a bill to limit the preemption 
doctrine, and restore a measure of re- 
sponsibility to the States. 

There are, of course, other important 
improvements over Kennedy-Ives in the 
bill proposed by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Kearns]. I shall 
enumerate them briefly. Two of these 
are intended to protect rank and file 
union members from misconduct by 
union officers, and to promote demo- 
cratic processes within the framework 
of the union. I refer to the provisions 
of section 109 imposing fiduciary— 
trustee—standards on union officers, and 
to the provisions of section 301 which 
establish a right to recall union officers 
by referendum initiated by 30 percent of 
the membership, 

Now, while I have emphasized the 
serious nature of some of these Ken- 
nedy-Ives shortcomings, I do want to 
say this. Here and there throughout the 
bill we find some worthwhile provisions. 
These have been retained by Mr. Kearns, 
who called special attention to that fact 
in the explanation of his bill which he 
placed in the Recorp when he introduced 
the legislation on August 12. And at 
this point, Mr. Speaker, I should like to 
urge every Member of this House to read 
this detailed explanation of the Kearns 
bill. I congratulate my friend from 
Pennsylvania for his efforts in thus mak- 
ing that explanation available to all of 
us. 


In making proper use of those sound 
provisions where they were found in 
Kennedy-Ives, the Kearns bill preserves 
the safeguards with respect to the re- 
porting requirements by unions and un- 
ion officers, and the limitation of trus- 
teeships—both of which are intended to 
curb abuses revealed by the McClellan 
committee hearings. It deletes, however, 
the wholly meaningless title V of the 
Kennedy-Ives bill. That title directs the 
Secretary of Labor to encourage the es- 
tablishment of ethical codes by labor or- 
ganizations and employers. Obviously 
the development of such standards of 
conduct are a matter of Congressional 
concern and should not be delegated to 
private organizations. 

Also in the area of Taft-Hartley 
amendments, it is well worth noting that 
the Kearns bill rejects the proposed 
Kennedy-Ives charge in the status of 
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supervisors. This part of existing law 
would be left exactly as it is. The 
Kearns bill also allays the so-called 
union-busting fear which some have ex- 
pressed with respect to the voting rights 
of replaced economic strikers. It does 
this by imposing a sensible time limit 
on elections in such situations. While 
closing the boycott loopholes, the Kearns 
bill permits action against farmed-out 
work. It also would write into law the 
agreement reached by the building 
trades unions and building contractors 
regarding the certification of construc- 
tion crafts without elections. 

Mr. Speaker, I could go on and on 
reciting the various points and distinc- 
tions in these bills. However, I urge 
every Member of this House to study 
the two bills and see for himself. I 
know every Member must reach this 
conclusion: The Kennedy-Ives bill is a 
bad bill. The Kearns bill is a good 
bill—a fair and balanced bill. 

It’s as simple as that. But remember, 
these differences are deadly. They go to 
the very heart of the rights of every 
working man and woman—of every cit- 
izen—in America. 

Let me close by summing the matter 
up this way: 

The Kearns bill was drawn in the 
general framework of the so-called 
Kennedy-Ives. labor reform bill (S. 
3974) which passed the Senate last 
June 17. 

However, there the similarity ends. 
While the framework of the two bills is 
roughly the same, the Kearns bill also 
has meaning, substance, and purpose— 
attributes tragically absent from that 
mislabeled reform bill approved by the 
other body. 

The Kearns bill is not an empty shell. 
It is not a weak political surrender de- 
signed to curry favor with labor-union 
bosses. It is a forthright attempt to 
correct by law the intolerable abuses of 
power to which individual American 
workers—and, indeed, all Americans— 
have been subjected. 

The Kearns bill does not weaken the 
Taft-Hartley Act. It strengthens that 
law where time and experience have 
shown that changes are needed to bridle 
the absolute power of irresponsible men. 

The Kearns bill does not wink at 
thievery and corruption, or at the dis- 
sipation of funds paid into union treas- 
uries by the workingmen of America, It 
protects these funds and brings to jus- 
tice those who siphon off union assets 
for themselves. 

The Kearns bill neither clumsily nor 
deliberately oversteps itself to stamp out 
anyone’s right of free speech. It does, 
however, with precision and clarity, pro- 
tect the American worker against crude 
intrusions on the effective assertion of 
his own rights—intrusions dramatically 
exposed in recent hearings. 

The Kearns bill does not give corrupt 
union officers the chance to perpetuate 
themselves in power. It not only as- 
sures honest elections; it gives union 
members the means by which they can 
promptly depose those leaders who prove 
unfaithful to their trust. 

In short, the Kearns bill is not a bill 
drawn to win the political support of any 
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union boss. It is a bill which would re- 
store to the worker a large measure of his 
status as a free man—free to manage his 
own affairs, free to effectively assert him- 
self in the business of his union, free 
from domination either by union officers 
oremployers. It is a bill which purposely 
concerns itself with the rights of the 
individual, while at the same time re- 
storing a proper balance of the interests 
of unions, employers, and the public. 

It is the kind of labor legislation the 
country wants and needs. 

The best guaranty it will become law 
lies with the election of a Republican 
Congress in November. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself the balance of the time re- 
maining on this side. 

Mr. Speaker, I am amazed at the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. HaLLECK J,. in relation to the 
Speaker. If anyone knows Sam Ray- 
BURN he knows that SAM RAYBURN makes 
his own decisions. Sam RAYBURN is not 
dictated to by any man. 

Mr, Speaker, as long as they brought 
in the name of Walter Reuther, let me 
call attention to the fact that of those 
prominent labor leaders appearing be- 
fore the McClellan committee, are Re- 
publicans. They have been among the 
most prominent Republicans for many, 
many years. 

One of the reasons for the suspension 
of the rule is to meet a situation such as 
exists today in relation to the pending 
bill. The bill is properly before the 
House in accordance with the rules of 
the House. If that were not so, a point 
of order would have been made against 
the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, for weeks the overwhelm- 
ing majority of our people and the press 
have properly insisted that. the House 
be permitted to vote on this bill before 
this session is over. In his wisdom, for 
which he is to be commended, Speaker 
RAYBURN is giving the House this op- 
portunity today. 

I have the feeling that any Member 
voting against suspension will have a 
hard job selling the majority of his 
people that he was justified in that vote 
because the committee did not conduct 
hearings or because of procedural ques- 
tions. 

Only yesterday the New York Times 
in an editorial praising Speaker Ray- 
BURN said: 

If the move should be tried and fail the 
public can know from a roll call just who 
gave a body blow to labor union reform. 


For the people know that this bill 
is aimed at an extraordinary challenge 
to the American Government. And the 
people support extraordinary methods 
to meet this extraordinary challenge to 
our Government. For the people know 
that this bill is aimed at racketeers in 
the field of labor and management, and 
at hired gangsters and killers who place 
themselves above Government, who 
sneer at Congressional committees and 
law-enforcement agencies; yes, who 
sneer and growl at the American people, 
And those who toil on the farm, just as 
well as those who work in the cities, 
know that this measure is a necessary 
measure, and they support it just as 
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strongly as do those who toil in the 
cities. 

It is aimed at racketeering labor 
leaders and the gangster element in- 
filtrating an otherwise clean labor 
movement; for they intend to keep on 
embezzling union dues, rigging union 
elections, extorting money from em- 
ployers, and the other nefarious prac- 
tices engaged in—gangsters on the 
payroll, fixed conventions, bribes and 
payoff, destroyed books, false financial 
reports, deals with employers which the 
members of the union know nothing 
about. They know that they will con- 
tinue such practices unless the Congress 
acts. 

This bill passed the other body by a 
vote of 88 to 1. Now is the time for 
Congress to stop these practices. The 
House has the opportunity today. Any- 
one voting against suspension is voting 
against the bill. Anyone voting against 
suspension is voting to permit a con- 
tinuance for an unforeseeable future of 
these vicious, unmoral, and in many 
cases, illegal practices and acts. 

The Members arguing against this bill 
today, after this session is over, would 
be the first to condemn the majority 
leadership for not bringing the bill up 
for a vote. They are not deceiving me. 
I do not think they will deceive’ the 
general public. y 

As other Members have stated, George 
Meany, president of the AFL-CIO 
strongly favors the passage of this bill. 
On August 15, 1958, President Meany 
sent me the following telegram: 

Need for passage of effective legislation in 
fight against corruption in labor-manage- 
ment relations is acute. Sincerely trust 
House will pass Kennedy-Ives bill, S: 3974, 
under suspension of rules. It is only effec- 
tive measure now pending in Congress. 
Trust you will use your good offices to insure 
such vote. 

GEORGE MEANY. 


The same day I received the following 
telegram from Richard J. Gray, presi- 
dent: 

On behalf of the 3 million building and 
construction tradesmen of the 18 inter- 
national unions affiliated with the building 
and construction trades department, AFL- 
CIO, it is respectfully requested that you 
vote in favor of Kennedy-Ives labor- 
management reporting and disclosure bill, 
when it is called up Monday, August 18, 
under suspension of rules. The much 
needed good features of the bill far out- 
weigh its bad points. Action is needed this 
session. Our membership and the country, 
as a whole, want the Kennedy-Ives bill en- 
acted into law now. Therefore, I urge you 
to vote for suspension of rules. 

RICHARD J. GRAY, 
N President. 


I know one thing, Iam not going home 
to my constituents and try and tell them 
es“ to try to kid them that I voted 
against this important bill because of 
some technicality or procedural reason. 
The people have properly demanded the 
vote. They are getting one today. 

This will be the only opportunity in 
this session to meet these dastardly 
practices which the Senate committee 
have disclosed. The rules should be 
suspended and the bill passed. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
be remiss in my obligation as a member 
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of the House Labor-Management Sub- 
committee if I did not focus attention 
upon the irresponsible and politically in- 
spired manner in which labor leg- 
islation has been mishandled and 
thrown at the membership here today on 
a take-it-or-leave-it basis. 

I have been a member of the House 
Labor-Management Subcommittee since 
it was first organized in the last session 
as part of the Education and Labor 
Committee. 

Last year, despite the revelations of 
the McClellan Senate committee, the 
Democrat-controlied House subcommit- 
tee did not even meet to consider legis- 
lation, except for 3 or 4 days of brief 
hearings called at the very end of the 
session. No legislation whatsoever was 
reported by the subcommittee last year. 

In December 1957, shortly before we 
convened for this, the 2d session of the 
85th Congress, Labor Secretary Mitchell 
spelled out the administration’s moder- 
ate, but constructive, labor program in 
an appearance before the AFL-CIO con- 
vention. Early in this session, President 
Eisenhower then laid the same program 
before Congress in his labor message and 
urged early consideration. 

On January 30, 1958, after waiting for 
nearly a month, the Republican members 
of the Labor-Management Subcommit- 
tee wrote a letter to the subcommittee 
chairman, as follows: 

JANUARY 30, 1958. 
Hon. Cart D. PERKINS, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Labor- 
Management Relations, House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

Drak Mr. CHAIRMAN: We, the minority 
members of the Labor-Management Subcom- 
mittee, belieye that the public at large, as 
well as rank and file union members, want 
and expect Congress this year to take action 
to remedy a number of obvious defects in 
the legislation which now regulates labor- 
management relations. 

We further believe that the President is 
entitled to have his proposals in this field 
considered fully and promptly. 

Accordingly, we respectfully request that 
you schedule hearings to begin at an early 
date on those proposals made by the Presi- 
dent which fall within the jurisdiction of 
our subcommittee. We further recommend 
that a reasonable time limit be fixed in order 
that our subcommittee can make a report to 
the full Education and Labor Committee in 
ample time to permit action by the Congress 
during this session. 

Respectfully, 
CARROLL D. KEARNS. 
JOHN J. RHODES. 
ROBERT P. GRIFFIN. 


When no action of any kind resulted, 
all the Republican members on the full 
Education and Labor Committee then 
joined in a letter on February 26, 1958, 
to the chairman of the full committee. 
The letter read as follows: 

FEBRUARY 26, 1958. 
The Honorable GRAHAM A. BARDEN, 
Chairman, Committee on Education 
and Labor, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CHARMAN: President Eisenhower 
on January 23, 1958, transmitted to the Con- 
gress his recommendations for legislation in 
the labor-management field. He stated that 
action on the part of the Government was 
needed to protect the basic rights of the in- 
dividual workers to maintain the integrity 
of trade unionism, The stated purpose of 
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his program is to reassure the American 
public that— 

1. The funds which are set aside for the 
benefit of working men and women in 
health, welfare, and pension plans are ac- 
counted for. 

2. The moneys which are contributed by 
workers to union treasuries are being used 
solely to advance their welfare. 

3. Organizations in which working people 
associate together voluntarily to improve 
their status through collective action will be 
administered in such fashion as to reflect 
their will. 

4. The working people are more fully pro- 
tected from dealings between representatives 
of labor and management which have the 
effect of preventing the full exercise of their 
rights to organize and bargain collectively. 

5. The public is protected against unfair 
labor and management practices within the 
collective-bargaining relationship which give 
rise to the exercise of coercive power by one 
as against the other tending to impede the 
peaceful development of that relationship, 
or which infringe the legitimate rights of 
innocent third parties. 

Accordingly, we, the minority members of 
the House Education and Labor Committee, 
respectfully request that you schedule hear- 
ings to begin at once on the labor-manage- 
ment proposals made by the Fresident. We 
further request that the hearings be so ar- 
ranged that there will be ample time for 
Congress to take final legislative action on 
the entire program during this session. 

Respectfully, 

RALPH W. Gwinn, CARROLL D. Kearns, 
CLARE E. HOFFMAN, ALBERT H. BOSCH, 
Jor Hout, JOHN J. RHODES, STUY- 
VESANT WAINWRIGHT, PETER FRE- 
LINGHUYSEN, JR., DoNaLD W. Nick- 
OLSON, WILLIAM H. Ayres, ROBERT 
P. GRIFFIN, Harry G. HASKELL, JR. 
JOHN A. LAFORE, JR. 


Finally, the subcommittee chairman, 
the gentleman from Kentucky IMr. 
Perkins] did call a meeting of the sub- 
committee for March 5. All seven of the 
subcommittee members were present for 
the meeting. 

Following a discussion, the gentleman 
from Arizona [Mr. RHODES] cffered a mo- 
tion that the subcommittee begin con- 
sideration and hearings on at least a part 
of the President's labor reform program. 

By a straight party-line vote, 4 Demo- 
crats to 3 Republicans, the motion was 
defeated and the meeting adjourned on a 
note indicating that the Democrats in 
control of the subcommittee had no in- 
tentions of holding any hearings or re- 
porting any labor reform legislation. 

The need for such legislation became 
more and more apparent as the Mc- 
Clellan committee continued its hearings. 
But despite persistent prodding by the 
press and Members of Congress, the 
Democrats in control of the Education 
and Labor Committee adamantly refused 
even to consider legislation. 

The Democrat-controlled House com- 
mittee continued to do absolutely noth- 
ing in this vitally important field. 
Finally, at a regular biweekly meeting of 
the full committee held May 8, 1958, I 
offered a motion that the labor-manage- 
ment subcommittee be discharged and 
that the full committee proceed to con- 
sider the President’s recommendations 
for labor reform legislation. The motion 
was defeated by a straight party-line 
vote; all 13 Republicans voted for the 
motion while all 16 of the Democrats who 


were present, or represented by proxy, 
voted against it. 
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Thereafter, at the same meeting, a mo- 
tion was made directing the labor-man- 
agement subcommittee—notwithstand- 
ing its prior refusal—to begin hearings 
on legislative proposals in this field. The 
motion was carried. 

The subcommittee chairmah continued 
to drag his feet even after being directed 
by the full committee to hold hearings. 

Finally, on May 28, the subcommittee 
convened for 1 day to hear Secretary 
Mitchell. On June 3, the subcommittee 
listened to Dr. Joseph E. Maddy; and 
then on June 5, 6, 10, 16, 19, and July 15 
and 16 the committee took testimony 
from the General Counsel of the NLRB; 
Boyd Leedom, Chairman of the NLRB; 
Cecil B. DeMille; Joseph Finnegan, 
Director of the Federal Mediation and 
conciliation Service; and several Mem- 
bers of Congress. 

Thereafter the efforts of the subcom- 
mittee again ground to a complete stop. 
Hundreds of requests to testify were re- 
ceived from interested labor leaders, pub- 
lic officials and employers, and were ig- 
nored. The days went on and the end of 
the session came closer and closer. 

In the meantime, the so-called Ken- 
nedy-Ives bill had passed the Senate on 
June 17, 1958. It will be recalled that 
the chairman of the reluctant Senate 
Labor Committee had been prodded by 
Senator KNOwWLAND into a commitment 
that some labor reform legislation would 
be considered and reported by the Sen- 
ate committee before the middle of June. 

After the Senate-passed Kennedy-Ives 
bill came to the House on June 18, the 
Speaker [Mr. RAYBURN] placed the bill 
on his desk and kept it there for 40 days 
until July 28, before finally referring it 
to the Education and Labor Committee. 

By that time, rumors began to fly that 
House Democrats had devised a clever 
plan to shift political blame for their re- 
fusal to deal adequately with the sub- 
ject of labor reform. On certain Mon- 
days during the legislative session, a Sen- 
ate-passed bill can be called up on the 
House floor by the Speaker under a pro- 
cedure known as suspension of the rules. 

Under this extraordinary procedure, 
customarily reserved for minor, noncon- 
troversial legislation, debate on a bill is 
limited to only 40 minutes. No amend- 
ments can be offered, and the Members 
are required to vote for or against the 
measure on a take-it-or-leave-it basis. 
A two-thirds vote is necessary for pas- 
sage. 

Many important and far-reaching 
provisions of the Kennedy-Ives bill were 
actually written in by amendments 
adopted on the Senate floor. I have 
counted 31 different amendments which 
were adopted on the Senate floor, many 
of which never received study or consid- 
eration in any committee of either body. 

The Kennedy-Ives bill not only is weak, 
as measured against the demonstrated 
need for reforms, but it contains a num- 
ber of serious defects as well as certain 
provisions which are onerous, expensive 
and unnecessary. My remarks outlin- 
ing objections to certain provisions of 
the Kennedy-Ives bill will be found at 
another point in the RECORD, 

By calling the bill up under suspen- 
sion of the rules in the waning days of 
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the session, the Democrats figured they 
could accomplish two things: 

First. They could preclude the adop- 
tion of needed amendments, some of 
which would be unacceptable to certain 
union leaders in political control; and 

Second. If the Republicans voted 
against the bill in its present form, as 
expected, then the Democrats would have 
a readymade campaign issue and could 
charge that the Republicans killed labor- 
reform legislation. 

The Democrat political strategy on 
Kennedy-Ives was the chief topic of dis- 
cussion in the corridors during the week 
prior to Monday, August 18—the last 
Monday in the session when bills could 
be called up under suspension of the 
rules. 

On the Thursday before August 18, the 
full Education and Labor Committee held 
its last regular meeting of the session. 
Once again a Republican-sponsored mo- 
tion was made that the labor-manage- 
ment subcommittee be discharged, and 
that the full committee proceed immedi- 
ately to consider the so-called Kennedy- 
Ives bill. Consideration in committee 
would have provided an opportunity to 
offer needed amendments. 

Each and every one of the 16 commit- 
tee Democrats who were present, or rep- 
resented by proxy, voted against even 
considering the Kennedy-Ives bill in 
committee and the motion was defeated. 

Thereafter, the gentleman from Ari- 
zona [Mr. RHopEs] moved that the com- 
mittee proceed to consider the so-called 
Kearns bill (H. R. 13739) which substan- 
tially embodies the administration labor- 
reform recommendations. This motion 
as defeated by a straight party-line 
vote. 

The next day, the majority leader, Mr. 
McCormack, announced that on Monday, 
August 18, there would be 35 bills called 
up under suspension of the rules, in- 
cluding the Kennedy-Ives bill, a $2 bil- 
lion housing bill, and many other major 
pieces of legislation. 

On Saturday, August 16, five Democrat 
members of the full Education and Labor 
Committee circulated a letter endorsing 
the Kennedy-Ives bill and urging House 
Members to support it under suspension 
of the rules. The five were Representa- 
tives METCALF, of Montana; McGovern, 
of South Dakota; THOMPSON, of New Jer- 
sey; UDALL, of Arizona; and ROOSEVELT, 
of California. 

These very same Democrats had voted, 
only 2 days before, in the full Education 
and Labor Committee, against even con- 
sidering the Kennedy-Ives bill. 

In their letter they attempted to ex- 
plain their vote in committee by saying 
that there was not enough time remain- 
ing in the session to permit committee 
consideration of the bill. In view of that 
reasoning, it is a little difficult to un- 
derstand how these same gentlemen 
could contend that the House (without 
the benefit of committee study) would 
be justified in acting on so important 
a measure, under suspension of the rules, 
with only 40 minutes of consideration. 

It should also be recalled that these 
same gentlemen, who now say that there 
was not enough time for committee con- 
sideration, voted against a motion of- 
fered several months ago, on May 8, 
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1958, calling upon the full committee to 
hold hearings and consider labor reform 
legislation. 

The Democrats in control of the Con- 
gress may wish to legislate on important 
matters in this fashion; that is their 
prerogative. But, as for me, I do not 
care to join them in their tactics. 

Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, in remarks to the House last 
week I urged that we be given the op- 
portunity to vote on the Kennedy-Ives 
labor reform bill before adjournment. I 
am pleased that the legislation is now 
before the House. 

S. 3974 was passed by the Senate by 
an overwhelming vote of 88 to 1. It is 
the result of extensive hearings and study 
growing out of the investigations and 
revelations of the Select Senate Com- 
mittee on Improper Activities in the 
Labor-Management Field, the so-called 
McClellan committee. 

This bill contains 12 specific provisions 
which are directed at the abuses uncoy- 
ered by the McClellan committee. In my 
previous remarks I listed these reform 
measures, which have been largely ig- 
nored or minimized by opponents of the 
Kennedy-Ives bill. These safeguards 
are needed now to protect the rights of 
workers, management, and the public 
against racketeers, embezzlers, thieves, 
and gangsters in the labor-management 
field. 

Mr. Speaker, I have actively supported 
the bill to protect welfare and pension 
plans and I have also supported the 
Kennedy-Ives bill which is now before 
the House. Both of these measures are 
needed. The American public has a right 
to expect Congress to enact both of these 
reform bills before we adjourn. 

This action on S. 3974 under suspen- 
sion of the rules is the only way in which 
the legislation could be considered so 
late in the session. Strong opposition to 
this labor reform legislation by extremist 
elements of both labor and management 
threatened to bottle it up in committee 
for the remainder of the session. Had 
the bill been referred to the Education 
and Labor Committee when it came over 
from the Senate, we would have run the 
serious risk of killing the welfare and 
pension plan reporting and disclosure bill 
and House Members would have had no 
opportunity to consider and vote on this 
labor reform bill today. 

No one contends that S. 3974 is a per- 
fect bill. There are some features in the 
measure which I feel could be improved 
upon. But we are now faced with the 
situation of either accepting this bill and 
making amendments in the next Con- 
gress, or having no legislation at all this 
year to correct the major abuses in the 
labor-management field as recommended 
by the McClellan committee. I shall vote 
for passage of the Kennedy-Ives bill as 
an important and necessary first step in 
dealing with the obvious evils in this 
area. It is desired by responsible leaders 
in labor and management and it is 
needed and wanted by workers and the 
public. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
am opposed to bringing up this bill un- 
der the circumstances which prevail 
here today. Legislation which will pro- 
tect labor union members from the plun- 
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dering and marauding of union officials 
is needed in view of the disclosures 
which have been brought to view. On 
this subject there is virtually unanimous 
agreement among union members, hon- 
est union officials, and the general pub- 
lic. It is regrettable that this session 
of Congress may not see needed legis- 
lation enacted. However, when we do 
act, the resulting bill should be sound 
and based upon a sincere understanding 
of what we are doing and why we are 
doing it. 

Outside this Chamber, it may not be 
understood what is going on here today. 
I would characterize it as fumbling in 
the dark. The failure of the Education 
and Labor Committee to conduct hear- 
ings is regrettable. What the bill will 
or will not do is left to the imagination 
and interpretations of the 435 Members 
here. Legislation of this magnitude de- 
serves and demands a more thoughtful 
approach than a mere 40 minutes of de- 
bate. 

The study this bill should have been 
given in committee and in the course 
of debate might have formed the basis 
for amendments. The fact is inescapa- 
ble that the orderly processes for the 
consideration of legislation have been 
short circuited and we are being asked 
to act upon a bill about which we have 
insufficient information. There are se- 
rious objections to this bill. Whether 
the objections are justified or not can 
scarcely be decided on this floor when 
the committee spokesmen only reflect 
the depth to which the controversy ex- 
tends. The questions will not and can- 
not be resolved here satisfactorily until 
we know more about the bill and the 
basis for the contending expressions of 
opinion. 

Anticipating the debate here today, 
the Daily Jeffersonian of Cambridge, 
Ohio, commented editorially in its Au- 
gust 16 issue that, A number of experts 
who have analyzed the labor reform bill 
passed by the Senate consider it gravely 
inadequate. It does little or nothing 
about such abuses as organizational 
picketing and the use of union dues for 
political purposes. Certain of its provi- 
sions, competent lawyers believe, could 
be so construed as to muzzle employers 
involved in controversies with unions 
seeking to organize their employees.” 

The editorial concludes, “The merits 
or demerits of this particular bill to one 
side, reason and justice demand that 
ample time should be provided for de- 
bate and analysis of all major legisla- 
tion—and that comprehensive public 
hearings be held. This bill should not be 
jammed through the House.” With this 
conclusion, I am in full accord. 

Some have suggested that we take this 
bill with its imperfections, as the best a 
Democrat controlled Congress could pro- 
vide. Others suggest that it would be 
politically expedient to vote for this bill. 
I cannot vote for a measure which has 
questionable and possibly harmful fea- 
tures, even though there may be many 
good provisions. The vote for this bill 
is a politically expedient vote to some 
because they know that it will not be 
passed, but they will be on record for 
having voted for a bill with a title that 
says it would provide labor reform. I 
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could do the same, for since it will not 
become law I would gain a reputation 
for voting for labor reform without ever 
having it demonstrated by practice how 
imperfect, how faulty the measure 
might be. I cannot join some of my 
colleagues who will hypocritically vote 
for this bill. I cannot vote for that 
kind of political expediency. To my way 
of thinking the only politically expedi- 
ent vote is the one which is right, just, 
sincere, honest, and forthright. 

Mr. ROBISON of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, as a very junior Member of this 
House, I will not have an opportunity 
to participate in this debate other than 
to present this brief explanation of the 
vote I expect to cast against passage of 
S. 3974 in this manner. I am as deeply 
concerned as is the general public over 
the recent exposures of the extent to 
which corrupt and criminal elements 
have infiltrated into the top ranks of 
organized labor. It is a national scan- 
dal and disgrace, sincerely deplored, I 
know, by fine men like George Meany 
and the millions of responsible Ameri- 
cans who are members of decent labor 
unions. 

Given the proper legislative devices, I 
am confident labor would promptly 
clean its own house. Surely, it is high 
time Congress acted, but, despite the 
sense of urgency we all feel, I cannot 
condone doing something that may not 
be right, doing something that may have 
to be undone, just for the sake of doing 
something. This is not a partisan mat- 
ter with me. I am acting as I believe 
one who is honored to bear the title of 
“Representative in Congress” should act. 
I cannot live up to the meaning of that 
title by representing only a part of my 
constituency. Those constituents of 
mine who now question and object to 
some of the provisions of this bill may 
prove to be completely misinformed or 
misled but surely, as American citizens, 
they have an inherent right to be heard 
in committee hearings. I will not vote 
to deny them that right. 

Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, 3 
months ago—on May 14, to be exact— 
in a plea for needed labor legislation, I 
said on the floor of the House that other 
than the Soviet threat there is no issue 
confronting the Congress and the peo- 
ple of the United States of greater im- 
portance than the upheaval of the labor 
movement, resulting chiefly from the 
sordid revelations by the McClellan 
committee; that the unbelievably cor- 
rupt leadership and racketeering by 
leaders in certain labor unions, the 
revelations of gangsterism, theft, fraud, 
abuse of power, corruption of law- 
enforcement agencies, and the exploita- 
tion and betrayal of the man in the shop 
have shocked the Nation. 

Other than the Soviet threat, there is 
no issue that has been facing this Con- 
gress of greater importance than the 
passage of effective—and note I say 
effective“ labor legislation. The time 
has come to bring a halt to the theft, 
fraud, extortion, blackmail, and the 
sordid abuse of power by certain labor 
bosses, as revealed by the shocking testi- 
mony before the McClellan committee. 

I will not attempt, Mr. Speaker, to re- 
view the long history of power and 
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monopolistic practices not only against 
the public interest but also to the detri- 
ment and cynical betrayal of the man in 
the shop. 

As the people in this country, includ- 
ing labor’s rank and file, began to 
understand the almost life-and-death 
power which unions hold not only over 
the economy but also over their mem- 
bership, the top union leadership real- 
ized that they themselves must do some- 
thing to put their house in order so that 
the union movement would not suffer 
complete loss of public support. They 
realized that men like Beck, Hoffa, 
Bridges, and Cross had done irreparable 
damage to the cause of unionism. The 
public and the man in the shop were cry- 
ing for action to put an end to the 
abuses and to throw off the shackles of 
the Becks, the Hoffas, the Bridgeses, 
the Crosses, the gangsters, and common 
criminals who had forced their way into 
positions of power. 

The AFL-CIO proposed suspension 
and expulsion of corrupt unions as the 
answer to the demand for reform. While 
expulsion was proper, expulsion alone is 
not enough; it is not the answer. 

As an example, quite a few years ago 
the CIO expelled a number of the Com- 
munist-dominated unions after revela- 
tions by Congressional committees. Such 
expulsion did not relieve the expelled 
unions and their rank-and-file member- 
ship from Communist domination and 
control, as was predicted. The fact is 
that today the Communist leadership in 
some of those unions has a greater 
stranglehold than before the CIO acted. 

Neither have the more recent expul- 
sions of the teamsters and bakers elimi- 
nated the unscrupulous—the mobsters, 
embezzlers, racketeers, and men with 
long criminal records who have forced 
their way into positions of power where 
they have preyed upon the shop owner 
and labor’s rank and file. 

The expelled Hoffa-Beck Teamsters 
Union, the largest single union in the 
United States, is presently joining forces 
with the Harry Bridges’, Communist- 
dominated, Longshoremen’s Union and 
the corrupt east coast waterfront unions. 
In fact, a criminal background in the 
Hoffa and bakers unions and Communist 
Party membership in the Bridges’ outfit 
appear to have been a prerequisite for a 
job and advancement in the union hier- 
archy. The strategic position and power 
of this unholy Hoffa-Bridges alliance 
under the present helpless status of the 
laws of this country is terrifying to con- 
template. Our entire shipping and 
transportation system could be paralyzed 
in time of war or other internal upheaval 
upon the whim of two or three utterly 
corrupt and power-hungry men. Anti- 
trust legislation alone can break up this 
dangerous combine and monopoly. 

Mr. Speaker, when it became evident 
to the people of this country that expul- 
sion was not the answer and that only 
adequate, strong, labor legislation would 
do the job, some of the AFL-CIO leader- 
ship, principally Reuther, joined hands, 
however, with the bad boys in opposing 
any really effective measures. All of 
them, especially Reuther, want no legis- 
lation which will materially affect their 
control of the rank and file and hinder 
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their drive to dominate the economy of 
the country and the Democratic Party. 

Labor has become big business, bigger 
than General Motors, bigger than United 
States Steel, and in many instances big- 
ger than Government itself. It is no 
secret that Walter Reuther is the gov- 
ernor of Michigan and a number of other 
States and holds a substantial number 
of seats in the Congress of the United 
States. 

These gentlemen, realizing that some 
lgeislation was inevitable, came up with 
the Kennedy-Ives bill. While the first 
five titles of this piece of legislation are 
desirable, they are weak and totally in- 
adequate. 

The rank ang file of labor have been 
unable to throw off the shackles of the 
Becks, the Hoffas, the Bridges’, the 
Cross’, and a rogue’s gallery of criminals 
whose records cover everything from 
highway robbery to murder. To do this 
job, they need the tools which Congress 
alone, through effective legislation, can 
give them. They need a_ bulldozer, 
sledge hammer, and crowbar. Instead, 
in the Kennedy-Ives bill, we hand them 
a wheelbarrow, tackhammer, and fin- 
gernail file. If they attempt to use the 
tools in the Kennedy-Ives bill to unload 
corrupt leadership, they are going to get 
hurt. In all history there is only one 
David who slew Goliath with a pebble. 

The labor bosses are now sending us 
telegrams to support the Kennedy-Ives 
bill. They are real happy about it, not 
only because its first five titles are what 
they want under the circumstances, but 
also because in title VI they have a 
sleeper which effectively weakens rather 
than strengthens provisions of the Taft- 
Hartley law. Title VI of the Kennedy- 
Ives bill gives them some of the changes 
they have failed to put across since the 
passage of Taft-Hartley a decade ago. 
This bill takes half a step forward and 
three steps backward. 

In view of the need, this legislation is 
a fraud not only upon the public but also 
upon labor’s rank and file. We have 
here the same pattern that was followed 
in the pension disclosure bill which this 
Congress adopted a few weeks ago. 

The need in that case was to stop 
theft, fraud, and embezzlement in the 
handling of pension funds. The measure 
that passed the Congress will only make 
it a little more difficult, take a little 
longer, and require a little more ingenu- 
ity by the parasites to cover up their 
manipulations of the pension-fund gravy 
trains. 

The very substance of the Kennedy- 
Ives bill, the manner in which it is being 
handled here today, the procedures that 
are being followed, the stench of politics 
at its worst which surrounds us, would 
lead one to believe that this might be a 
steamroller Teamsters’ convention rather 
than a session of the Congress of the 
United States. 

Here we have, as I have said, a piece 
of legislation second in importance only 
to the Soviet threat, which for months 
has been cagily shifted behind pillar and 
post until almost the last day of this 
session. It is almost unbelievable that 
this tremendously important legislation 
has been brought to this floor without 
committee recommendations, without 
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hearings, under suspension of the rules 
on a day when the majority has seen fit 
to schedule 35 other pieces of legislation, 
one of them the more than $2 billion 
housing bill. No one is permitted to offer 
even one single amendment, with debate 
on this momentous legislation being lim- 
ited to a total of 40 minutes. 

If the perpetrators of this clever and 
cynical strategy really wanted or cared 
whether this legislation passed, they 
would bring this bill to the floor under 
normal and regular procedures so that it 
would take only a majority vote to enact 
it instead of two-thirds. 

Of course, the whole purpose of this 
maneuvering is to give an opportunity in 
the coming campaign for some, as they 
go up and down the country, to hypo- 
critically say to the mass of people who 
will not understand what has happened 
here today, “I voted for labor-reform leg- 
islation.” In turn, unblushingly they 
will point the finger of condemnation 
and scorn at those of us who say No“ to 
this bill and the disgusting chicanery of 
politics at its worst. 

Thus will the interests of the labor 
bosses and political advantage be served 
and the public and the rank and file of 
labor be damned. 

Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, I feel con- 
strained to vote against the motion to 
suspend the rules and pass the so-called 
Kennedy-Ives labor-reform bill. I am 
not unmindful of the fact that legisla- 
tion in this field is badly needed. How- 
ever, on the eve of adjournment of the 
Congress, it seems to me to be very inap- 
propriate to pass a bill that is now pend- 
ing before the proper House committee 
for consideration by it, without giving 
this committee an opportunity to hold 
hearings on the bill and make its recom- 
mendation to the House. This is the 
orderly procedure fixed by the rules of 
the House for decades, and to suspend 
the rules on such an important and con- 
troversial measure and pass the bill 
would be, in my opinion, a debasement of 
the legislative process. Then, too, it 
seems to me to be a misemployment of 
this procedure when the legislation has 
been before the appropriate committee 
less than 30 days. 

There are many bills pending in the 
House, several of which are of grave im- 
portance to large segments of the United 
States, that are not being scheduled for 
action, although they have been reported 
favorably by the appropriate committees 
of the House after exhaustive hearings. 
To illustrate, the omnibus judges bill, 
which seems to me to be noncontro- 
versial, could be passed under suspension 
of the rules; then there is the TVA self- 
financing bill. It has been reported to 
the House favorably after extensive 
hearings. It seems to be abandoned for 
the session by the leadership. 

The Railroad Retirement Act has been 
reported favorably after hearings lasting 
for weeks, yet it is not scheduled for a 
hearing in the House. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill is a complex 
piece of legislation. It is programed 
by the leadership on a day when there 
are dozens of bills on the Consent 
Calendar; there are 34 other bills to be 
considered under suspension of the rules; 
there are conference reports, and other 
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matters of grave concern to the Nation 
that must be acted upon before sine die 
adjournment within a matter of 2 or 3 
days. Under the rules applicable to this 
procedure there will be 20 minutes of 
debate by the proponents, and 20 min- 
utes by the opponents. The bill is 40 
pages in length and couldn’t be read 
carefully in 40 minutes, much less intel- 
ligently considered. Such hasty action 
on a major piece of legislation does 
violence to both sides of the controversy. 

And, Mr. Speaker, when the measure, 
under suspension of the rules, is not 
read under the 5-minute rule, and no 
amendment may be offered or debated 
by the Members generally, the ill- 
adapted use of the suspension-of-the- 
rules procedure is magnified. 

Mr. Speaker, I have received com- 
munications on both sides of the ques- 
tion, and it is my firm conviction that the 
bill is unsatisfactory to labor as well as 
management. 

In a communication sent the House 
Members today, several members of the 
Labor Committee say that “it is to be 
regretted” that the bill has not been 
processed by the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, and they say further 
that the bill “has not won the approval 
of extremist or perfectionist labor or 
business groups,” 

One of my good friends, an outstand- 
ing leader in the labor movement in 
my home city of Nashville, who is ad- 
vocating passage of the bill under sus- 
pension of the rules, stated that the 
bill “has some features which labor does 
not like.” 

It is my opinion that labor would not 
want a piece of legislation adversely 
affecting it acted upon by the House 
without being given an opportunity to 
be heard before the Labor Committee, 
and I believe management would take 
the same position. I further believe that 
both of the groups in interest would 
want a full and complete debate in the 
Committee of the Whole before the 
House passes on the legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I will support legisla- 
tion that has as its objective the cor- 
rection of abuses disclosed by the 
McClellan Rackets Committee, but I will 
not vote to suspend the rules on legisla- 
tion that has such a great impact on 
employer and employee alike without 
full debate. 

Legislation of such importance should 
be approved only after full and open 
hearings by the Labor Committee, with 
an opportunity given all interested 
groups to appear and give their views 
on the matter. And when it comes to 
the House it should be debated fully and 
freely, so that all may understand the 
legislation. 

Someone in authority many years ago 
said, “Suspension of the rules is not a 
normal legislative procedure. In a sense 
it is a trifle unfair in that it limits debate 
and does not permit the right of amend- 
ment.” 

Mr. Speaker, I realize quite well that 
there are times when suspension of the 
rules is imperative and vitally necessary 
to dispatch public business, but I do not 
believe that this heteroclite procedure 
should be resorted to on a bill that has 
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such far-reaching connotations to em- 
ployer and employee alike. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I shall be 
compelled to vote against the motion to 
suspend the rules in this instance for 
the reasons stated. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise to support S. 3974, the Kennedy-Ives 
bill. 

The news headlines continue to report 
stories of corruption, violence and arson 
perpetrated by so-called union leaders. 
The tale unravelled by the McClellan 
committee is shocking and disturbing to 
union members and to all other decent 
Americans alike. The sordid tale must, 
however, be exposed, and we in Congress 
have the responsibility to enact legisla- 
tion which would make it impossible for 
the repetition of such base occurrences 
in the future. 

UNIONS MUST NOT BE CONDEMNED FOR ACTION 
OF FEW 


We must not, however, lose our sense 
of balance as I am afraid some newspa- 
pers and slick magazines have in using 
these stories to condemn the whole labor 
movement. We must remember that only 
a small proportion of labor officials are 
involved in the wrongdoing, albeit, a 
very significant one. We must also not 
condemn millions of honest trade union- 
ists for the action of these so-called few 
leaders. The fact that men like Dave 
Beck have apparently violated their fidu- 
ciary responsibilities towards their mem- 
bers and have indulged in shady manipu- 
lation of union funds should by no means 
throw a shadow even upon the honest 
hardworking million and a half team- 
sters, who perform essential services to 
our economy. Neither should we con- 
demn the hundreds of honest officers in 
the Teamsters Union and other organi- 
zations whose top leadership was found 
venal. 

THE POSITIVE CONTRIBUTIONS OF UNIONS 


I also believe that the emphasis of the 
sordid side of union affairs has com- 
pletely ignored the great contributions 
that American unions have made to the 
working people of this Nation and to so- 
ciety at large. While the newspapers 
continue to advertise and to play up the 
abuses of a few union officials, it is on 
very rare occasions indeed that we find 
any of the accomplishments of trade 
unions spread out on the front page. The 
story of successful collective bargaining 
negotiations and the contributions of 
sound union policies are not displayed 
with any prominence. 

I believe we must keep in mind these 
positive aspects of trade unionism when 
we embark upon legislation regulating 
union affairs. We must recognize the 
contributions of unions to the economy 
as well as to the workers. 

About half of the American population 
is now covered by some form of a group 
welfare program, whether that be med- 
ical care, life insurance, sickness benefit 
or supplementary unemployment bene- 
fit. About a fifth of the population is 
now covered by private pension plans 
which supplement the income of em- 
ployees upon retirement. This has con- 
tributed significantly to the economic se- 
curity and well-being of vast numbers of 
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people in our country. We owe this bene- 
ficial development to the American labor 
movement which has fought at collective 
bargaining tables, and when necessary, 
in the picket lines, to attain these worth- 
while benefits. Let us bear in mind that 
these benefits are not limited only to 
union members and their families, but 
have been extended to millions of people 
outside of the union movement. 

The trade unions have also added to 
the dignity of workers on the job. 
Through the grievance procedures unions 
protect the rights and status of working 
people in the shop and in the factory. 

Unions have contributed toward the 

ing of poverty from the United 
States so that we can see the day when 
basic economic want is going to disap- 
pear from our land. This they have ac- 
complished by securing higher wages for 
workers and fighting gallantly for the 
improvement in minimum-wage stand- 
ards, social-security benefits and other 
welfare legisiation, which have benefited 
all members in our society and not only 
those in trade unions. 

Without their efforts, I am convinced 
that the present recession would have 
been a much deeper one and that right 
now, instead of looking confidently to- 
ward recovery, we would have had many 
more millions of unemployed. We must 
be thankful to unions for the higher 
wages enjoyed by the American people 
and the various supplementary payments 
for which unions fought and which have 
helped to buoy the American economy. 

The American trade-union movement 
has also been in the vanguard of com- 
batting the spread of communism. It 
has been many years since the American 
Federation of Labor and the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations expelled Com- 
munist elements that obtained a foot- 
hold within American unions. While 
some Communist sympathizers have po- 
sitions of trust in unions, our unions have 
also helped free trade unions throughout 
the world to fight Communist influences 
in the countries overseas and south of 
the border. 


THE KENNEDY-IVES BILL (S. 3974) 


It is only with the prospective that I 
have just outlined that we can properly 
approach the problem of Government 
regulation of unions. I think that any 
sound legislation requires that we not 
do harm to the beneficial aspects of 
union activity under the guise of regu- 
lating wrongdoers and racketeers who 
have wormed their way into labor or- 
ganizations. 

I believe that the Kennedy-Ives bill, 
which was passed by the Senate almost 
2 months ago, largely accomplishes this 
aim. It undertakes to regulate internal 
union affairs without undue meddling in 
the administration of unions and without 
weakening their collective bargaining 
powers. 


1. REGULATION OF UNION AFFAIRS 


Union Democracy: The bill guaran- 
tees union democracy by providing for 
periodic secret elections. In most cases 
this is exactly what happens anyway. 
In the instances where democratic rights 
of members are being violated, the bill 
empowers the Department of Labor to 
investigate violations and to help union 
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members gain control over their organi- 
zations. The bill rejects, however, what 
I believe essentially to be a harmful 
approach of Government interference by 
providing for detailed regulation of in- 
ternal union affairs illustrated by re- 
quiring initiative and referendum pro- 
cedures. This kind of regulation makes 
it possible for unscrupulous employers to 
incite dissension in the ranks of unions 
and thus force the union members and 
their leaders to dissipate their energies 
on internal squabbles instead of allow- 
ing unions to concentrate on improving 
the working conditions and wages of 
members, which is the business of unions. 

Trusteeships: The bill also eliminates 
the excessive use of trusteeships. This is 
the practice by which an international 
president suspends locally elected offi- 
cials and oppoints a trustee or receiver 
over the affairs of the local union. The 
McClellan committee has disclosed in- 
stances where such receiverships re- 
mained in effect for a decade or even 
more. Of course, during the years in 
which the receivership is in effect—the 
members of the local have no control 
whatsoever over the affairs of their own 
union. We know that occasionally re- 
ceiverships are necessary. An interna- 
tional officer may have to resort to this 
undesirable practice in order to remove 
dishonest or incompetent local officials, 
the same as the Governor in my State, 
New York, has the power to remove cor- 
rupt municipal officials. The Kennedy- 
Ives bill will not prevent the interna- 
tional officials from removing corrupt 
local officials, but it would require the 
international officer to justify such ac- 
tion when it becomes necessary, and the 
receivership would be limited to 18 
months, unless special reasons exist to 
extend it for another year. 

Disclosure of finances: A third area in 
which the Kennedy-Ives bill provides 
needed legislation is in requiring unions 
to disclose their financial operations. 
This will assure every union member of 
a full accounting of the way his dues 
are being spent. Again, most unions 
do it anyway. But, the few union bosses 
who failed to do it and used the union 
treasuries for personal aggrandizement 
and running side businesses with loans 
made from union funds will have to stop 
this personally lucrative practice. The 
bill prohibits loans to union officers in 
excess of $1,500. 

Penalties: Iam happy to find that the 
bill also provides for stiff penalties, in- 
cluding fines and imprisonment, for 
union officials who violate the provisions 
of the act. Contrary to the false im- 
pression given by opponents of this legis- 
lation, this is no Milquetoast bill. It 
punishes severely those who abuse their 
power but does not hinder union officials 
who carry out their fiduciary and other 
responsibility honestly and efficiently. 


2. EMPLOYER REPORTS 


The drafters of the Kennedy-Ives bill 
have applied the principle of mutuality 
to labor. It requires reporting on the 
McClellan Committee has disclosed that 
the rotten apples are not limited to the 
ranks of unions, some of them are found 
also in the ranks of management. The 
Kennedy-Ives bill, therefore, provides 
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that the same principles of legislation 
should apply to management as well as 
to labro. It requires reporting on the 
part of management of expenses over 
$5,000 a year, which go to influence or 
affect employees’ rights which are guar- 
anteed under the Taft-Hartley Act. As 
a lawyer, I wish that the language of the 
sections dealing with employer report- 
ings was more carefully drawn. Never- 
theless, the intent of the legislation is 
perfectly clear and it was carefully ex- 
plained in the majority report. The 
provisions certainly do not justify the 
hysterical propaganda and misrepre- 
sentation that some employers’ associ- 
ations have directed against the manage- 
ment provisions of the Kennedy-Ives 
bill. 

3. AMENDMENTS TO THE TAFT-HARTLEY ACT 


In addition to requiring the reports 
by labor and management, the Kennedy- 
Ives bill amends certain provisions of 
the Taft-Hartley Act. Since these pro- 
visions do not deal with the major sub- 
ject of my remarks, namely, the regu- 
lation of unions, I will touch upon the 
amendments only briefly. The need for 
most of these amendments has been 
recognized by most fair-minded students 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. Sorne of the 
amendments were suggested by the late 
Senator Taft. Others have been added 
by the Administration. These amend- 
ments, by and large, also have the sup- 
port of labor. Now, when the framers of 
the Taft-Hartley Act, the Administration 
and labor unions can get together on 
amendments to the act, I believe that 
Congress should act upon them without 
further delay. Unfortunately, 11 years 
have passed without these needed 
amendments. Again, the adversaries of 
the proposed legislation are distorting 
the facts by stressing that these amend- 
ments are favored by labor thus leaving 
the impression that this is a labor spon- 
sored bill. They conveniently fail to add 
that President Eisenhower and Secretary 
Mitchell favor most of the amendments. 

CONCLUSION 


I do not want to leave the impression 
that I believe that the Kennedy-Ives bill 
constitutes perfect legislation. I per- 
sonally have much sympathy with those 
who would put greater reliance upon 
voluntary action by unions and would 
let union members clean their own house. 
The AFL-CIO has shown dramatically 
and effectively that it is working toward 
this end. 

Nevertheless, I am impatient with the 
few hoodlums and labor bosses who 
worked into position of authority in 
unions. And, with millions of other 
Americans, trade unionists or men and 
women outside the labor movement, I 
would like to help union members clean 
their organizations. The Kennedy-Ives 
bill will help this without interfering 
with collective bargaining functions of 
trade unions. It is sound legislation and 
we should enact it before the 85th Con- 
gress adjourns. 

Mr. BROWN of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, it is very apparent why it has 
been 10 years since Congress has passed 
any kind of a bill dealing with labor- 
management problems. Never have I 
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seen such a supercharged, pressurized 
atmosphere as that surrounding this 
Kennedy-Ives bill. On all sides, there 
is hate, fear, and retaliation. In every 
mail come charges and counter- 
charges inspired by large and powerful 
pressure groups. 

Seldom has so much heat been fo- 
cused on any subject; and the result is 
just what you would expect. Members 
of Congress who might otherwise be able 
to sit down in fairness and justice and 
write a good piece of legislation on the 
subject are confused, bewildered, tugged 
and pulled at until they are scarcely in 
their right minds. 

Now, let us calm down a bit and shake 
off this paralyzing pressure and look at 
this matter soberly and honestly. 

Consider the background events that 
have led to this bill. For almost 2 years 
now, America has been shocked by the 
revelations of the McClellan committee. 

Day after day, week after week, docu- 
mented evidence has unfolded a sordid 
story of racketeering, gangsterism, thug- 
gery, and open contempt for law and 
order in small but very critical sectors 
of the American labor movement. 

The millions of decent, honest work- 
ing people who carry union cards have 
been stunned by the stories of ex- 
convicts and muscle men who have lined 
their pockets at the expense of the rank 
and file, stopping at nothing including 
extortion and murder. 

Decent, honest businessmen have been 
stunned by stories of “sweetheart” con- 
tracts between unsavory businessmen 
and unsavory labor racketeers, of pay- 
offs, collusion, and graft. 

Corruption and evil have been the 
headlines in every newspaper practically 
every day; and it has turned the stom- 
achs of all who stand for justice and 
fairness and decency. 

Obviously, something had to be done; 
and the first action taken was by the 
respectable people in the trade unions. 
The AFL-CIO Ethical Practices Com- 
mittee told the Senate leaders that they 
could handle the situation themselves, 
that it involved only a few union offi- 
cials, that they knew how to correct it 
and would correct it. 

But the members of the McClellan 
Committee, and especially Senator JOHN 
McCLELLAN who should know more about 
this subject than anyone else in the Con- 
gress, commended them for their inten- 
tions but cautioned them that respect- 
able elements in labor organizations 
could not do the whole job, that coercive 
power of law was needed to backstop 
their voluntary program. 

At MeCLELLAN's direction, the Senate 
Labor Committee plunged into the task 
of drafting the legal language necessary 
to achieve that purpose. In charge of 
the subcommittee doing the work was 
Senator JohN KENNEDY. Also on the 
committee was Senator IRVING Ives. 
These two men led the bipartisan attack 
on rackets and abuses in labor-manage- 
ment affairs. 

They were not trying to do a complete 
overhauling of the Taft-Hartley law. 
They were not trying to correct the ad- 
ministrative actions of the National La- 
bor Relations Board, or reform the whole 
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collective-bargaining system. They 
were trying to get immediate legislation 
to help the ethical trade unions root out 
corrupt officials and stop extortion, 
strong arming, and corruption. That 
was the first and most pressing job at 
hand. 

And, of course, when they got down to 
writing the detailed language, every 
special-interest group involved had a 
million-and-one fears. The pressure 
was so thick in Washington that you 
could cut it with a knife. 

The underground musclemen wanted 
no part of any section dealing with 
cleaning up abuses in unions. The old- 
fashioned unbridled labor-hating busi- 
nessmen had a thousand objections to 
the section dealing with cleaning up 
abuses on management’s side. 

But the Senate hammered out a piece 
of legislation. It pleased none of the 
extremists, and because it was written 
by human beings, it was far from per- 
fect. But on the final rollcall vote in 
the Senate, 88 United States Senators 
including all those who are now roundly 
denouncing the measure, voted for it. 
Only one Senator voted “no.” The bill 
came to the House. 

Now, a delicately worked out bill can 
rapidly disintegrate in the House of 
Representatives comprised of 435 dif- 
ferent individuals from 435 different 
Districts representing widely divergent 
interests, if it is not carefully handled. 
And when the Kennedy-Ives bill came 
to the House, the supercharged pres- 
sure came with it. Organized labor was 
against the bill. Then management 
groups started opposing it. 

Before the House Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor could even get a copy 
of the Kennedy-Ives bill, the lobbyists 
pounced on the committee members 
with all kinds of charges, counter- 
charges, and alarums. To hear them 
describe the bill, you could not conceive 
of such a terrible, horrible monstrosity 
ever getting out of committee in the 
first place, much less ever passing the 
Senate by an 88-1 vote. But, of course, 
in this work, you learn to discount emo- 
tion and wait for facts. 

The House leadership decided to keep 
the bill on the Speaker’s desk until things 
calmed down a bit, feeling it would give 
the House committee a chance to act 
on the other important measures then 
pending. 

There was the union welfare and 
pension fund disclosure bill, the de- 
fense education bill on which the Presi- 
dent wanted prompt action, the voca- 
tional training bill, and so forth. 

And let me digress here to say that 
the reorganizers of the Congress made 
one whale of a mistake when they com- 
bined education and labor into one 
committee and ought to be changed. 
It hurts both education and labor leg- 
islation. 

So, the Speaker held the bill on his 
desk; whether it was held too long or 
not, you make your own decision. I 
suggest that Speaker RAYBURN knew 
what he was doing. I guarantee that 
he was not holding the bill, because of 
any pressure groups. Sam RAYBURN 
stands on his own feet. Last month, the 
Speaker referred the bill to committee. 
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For the first time, the House commit- 
tee got a chance to dig into the facts 
and make a double check on the judg- 
ment of the McClellan committee on 
the Kennedy-Ives bill. 

Fairminded committee members in- 
terested in seeing the Congress enact 
some constructive antiracketeering leg- 
islation went to work. They got legal 
interpretations of the language, studied 
the findings of the Cenate committee, 
held conferences with opponents and 
proponents of the measure, studied sug- 
gested amendments. From them, I have 
received page after page of detailed in- 
formation about this highly controver- 
sial bill. I know firsthand that several 
members of that committee know what 
is in this bill, its attributes and its im- 
perfections. 

But fairness and justice are hard to 
come by in a pressurized atmosphere; 
many members of the committee and 
the Congress honestly felt that there 
was not ample time left in this session 
to do justice to the antiracketeering 
labor bill, that a better bill could be 
passed in calmer days. They felt Con- 
gress should wait until next year and do 
a thorough job. 

Then, politics raised its ugly head. 
Opportunists charged the House leader- 
ship with blocking needed reforms in 
labor-management affairs abuses. Wild 
charges and accusations were made by 
some of the very people who were telling 
us privately that action should wait un- 
til next year. 

Now why would anybody do anything 
like that? It is very simple. This is an 
election year; and some people want to 
get elected to a public job so badly that 
they will say anything about anybody to 
win votes. I, personally, never saw a 
Government job worth winning in such 
a manner. But apparently, there are 
others who feel differently. They want 
the issue, not the legislation. 

At the eleventh hour, some oppor- 
tunists drafted a substitute bill for 
propaganda purposes. Appeals were 
made for its enactment. 

On Tuesday, August 12, the issue was 
joined. The House Committee on Ed- 
ucation and Labor met and the first mo- 
tion was to bring up the Kennedy-Ives 
bill. Harassed and harangued from ail 
sides by all kinds of threats and buga- 
boos, the committee could scarcely have 
been in any frame of mind to discuss 
the weather, much less a far-reaching 
piece of legislation. By a 22 to 7 vote, 
the committee voted not to take up the 
Kennedy-Ives bill. Then, they voted 
not to taxe up the eleventh hour sub- 
stitute, the Kearns bill, and adjourned. 

Any hope for legislation to stop dyna- 
miting, racketeering, strong-arming and 
people-burning in labor-management 
affairs in the year 1958 seemed gone, 
killed by the pressure groups represent- 
ing both management and labor. 

But there was one hope left, a dim 
one. The House can suspend the rules 
and pass a bill that has been blocked 
by committee. The leadership felt that 
the only way to get the bill out of the 
pressurized atmosphere and let the 
House vote “yes” or “no” on it was to re- 
sort to this seldom used proccdure. 
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Today, the bill is before us by that 
last-resort route. It is not as I wanted 
it to happen. I much prefer for any 
piece of legislation to get a thorough 
airing before it hits this floor. And I 
like to see amendments offered to bills. 

But in this case, this suspension move 
is not a steamroller. Members have had 
plenty of opportunity to analyze and 
confer about every section of this piece 
of legislation. Reams of memorandums 
have been written on it. So, in no sense, 
is this bill being steamrollered over any- 
one, except those who have not cared 
enough to bother about digging into the 
facts. 

My regrets about bringing this bill up 
under suspension without a single 
amendment is that some of these pro- 
visions in this bill can and should be 
tightened up. The language in two or 
three sections of this bill is too loose. 
Just a few simple words of clarification 
could straighten out some of the far- 
fetched interpretations that have been 
placed on some of these clauses, like 103, 
and 607 and others. There was a plan 
to include some amendments in this 
motion to suspend the rules and pass 
the bill. But, regrettably, the amend- 
ments were not included. 

So, if the bill becomes law, and the 
meaning of some of these sections is 
not clarified by administrative interpre- 
tation, Congress has a moral obligation 
to clarify those clauses, if the pressure 
groups will calm down enough for it to 
be done. 

Now, what does this bill S. 3974 do? 
Well, read the major provisions and see 
if you think that it is the monstrous 
ogre that some propagandists have pic- 
tured it to be. 

First. It requires comprehensive de- 
tailed disclosure of union financial data— 
to members, press, public, and law en- 
forcement agencies. 

Second. It requires full reports by 
union officers on any personal conflict- 
of-interest transactions. 

Third. It imposes criminal sanctions 
for embezzlement of union funds, false 
reporting, false entries in books, failure 
to report, or destruction of union books. 

Fourth. It establishes right of suits by 
union members for recovery of funds em- 
bezzled or misappropriated by union 
officers. 

Fifth. It prohibits loans by employers 
or unions to union officers. 

Sixth. It requires a secret ballot for all 
union officers or the conventions dele- 
gates who select them. 

Seventh. It requires due notice of all 
union elections and real opportunity to 
nominate opposing candidates. 

Eighth. It requires that union officers 
be elected by secret ballot every 4 years 
by international unions, and every 3 
years by local unions. 

Ninth. It prohibits the use of union 
funds to support candidacy of any union 
officer. 

Tenth. It prohibits persons convicted 
of felony serving as union officers. 

Eleventh. It grants power to Secre- 
tary of Labor to institute court action 
to set improper elections aside and con- 
duct a new election. 

Twelfth. It limits union trusteeships 
to 18 months, 
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Thirteenth. It makes mandatory an- 
nual reports to Secretary and union 
members on every trusteeship, the rea- 
sons for its establishment, continuance, 
and operation, 

Fourteenth. It prohibits counting 
votes of delegates of trustee bodies un- 
less delegates elected by secret ballot, 
and on transfer of funds from trusteed 
local union to international except 
normal dues and assessments. 

Fifteenth. It grants power to Secre- 
tary of Labor to begin a court proceeding 
to break improper trusteeships. 

Sixteenth. It prohibits picketing for 
extortion or to secure payoff from em- 
ployer. 

Seventeenth. It prohibits solicitation 
for payment of fictitious fees for unload- 
ing cargo from interstate carriers. 

Now, what fair-minded person would 
disagree with these labor reform pro- 
visions? In 17 different ways this bill 
takes a long step forward toward better 
trade unions, operated by officials who 
are elected by the working members 
through genuine democratic processes. 
No strong-arm boys can take over and 
run a union for a lifetime. No gang- 
sters can rob the cash register for 20 
years. The working folks, your neigh- 
bors and mine, will be running their own 
unions. 

T honestly believe that no one has any- 
thing to fear from this legislation, ex- 
cept those who have something to hide. 

The magazine Business Week summed 
it up pretty well when they said that the 
bill establishes “basic policies designed 
to meet certain definite needs effectively, 
but not destructively.” I agree with 
that. 

I also agree with Inland Steel Co. 
President Joseph Block who says that 
the good in the bill far outweighs its 
imperfections and omissions. 

It will not please those who want to 
break the backs of all trade unions, good 
or bad. It will not please any crooks in 
trade unions, who don’t want any legis- 
lation at all. 

This bill has some imperfections. But 
Members must vote yes or no on this bill 
in its entirety. We do not get to vote a 
five-sixths yes or a five-sixths no, though 
that would probably be the wiser vote. 
But when I think of how many work- 
ing people have been taken for a ride 
by a few strong-arm racketeers, and 
when I think of the dynamitings there 
have been in my own home town, and 
how this vandalism has hurt the reputa- 
tions of decent honest trade-union lead- 
ers, when I think of some unsavory 
agents of short-sighted business firms 
bribing their way to sweetheart con- 
tracts, I cannot see any fair-minded 
person could vote no on this bill, what- 
ever its imperfections or regardless of 
the procedure by which it reached the 
floor for decision. One racketeer in one 
trade union or business firm is one too 
many; and the time to get rid of the 
racketeers and the musclemen and their 
ilk is already overdue. Let us pass this 
bill now and go to work immediately to 
straighten out the few sections that 
need clarification. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, how are we 
going to protect the rank and file of or- 
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ganized labor from the racketeers who 
have muscled their way into control of 
a few unions? 

That was the motivation for the Ken- 
nedy-Ives bill. 

The overwhelming majority of union 
members wanted to protect their or- 
ganizations from the infiltration of 
gangsters who stole union funds and 
made a mockery of democratic processes. 
Management sought relief from the “im- 
proper activities” of the few racket-rid- 
den unions. 

The general public, angered by the 
revelations of corruption and terriorism, 
called for legislation to save the respect- 
able labor union movement from the 
underworld characters who had seized 
control of a few unions. Nearly every- 
body agreed that “something should be 
done.” 

In this spirit, the hearings on S. 3974 
began in the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. The bill was re- 
ported out. It was debated on the floor. 

The Kennedy-Ives bill finally passed 
the Senate by a vote of 88 to 1. That 
one-sided vote, however, did not clearly 
reflect the true situation. Neither labor, 
management, or the general public was 
satisfied with the bill. It was supported 
grudgingly, and on the tired belief that 
it was the only workable compromise un- 
der the circumstances. Better to make 
a little progress than to have none at all. 

As this bill now comes before the 
House, we detect little positive en- 
thusiasm for it. So many have a two- 
way attitude toward this bill, approving 
some provisions, but opposing others. 

On balance, and because it will help 
to protect organized labor from the cor- 
rupt and sometimes vicious elements that 
would seize control of a few key unions 
for their own advantage and to the detri- 
ment of the labor movement, I shall vote 
for this bill. 

It is a corrective bill, but not a puni- 
tive one. It is designed “To provide for 
the reporting and disclosure of certain 


financial transactions and administra- - 


tive practices of labor organizations and 
employers, to prevent abuses in the ad- 
ministration of trusteeships by labor or- 
ganizations, to provide standards with 
respect to the election of officers of labor 
organizations, and for other purposes.” 

No one can quarrel with these gen- 
eral intentions. Most of us believe in a 
democratic labor movement, honest and 
prudent in the management of its funds, 
and one in which the officers are elected 
by democratic procedures, and are re- 
sponsive to the freely expressed views of 
the rank-and-file membership. 

We cannot ignore the exposure of cor- 
ruption and dictatorship in a few unions. 
We recognize this as a danger that, un- 
less it is curbed, will undermine the re- 
spect and the confidence that organized 
labor has earned, in the opinion of the 
American people. 

At the same time, we must avoid those 
extreme measures proposed by those who 
would exploit the facts that were brought 
to light by the Senate rackets committee, 
as a pretext for ruining organized labor. 

I have misgiving about incidental pro- 
visions of this bill but, after weighing its 
assets and its liabilities, I have come to 
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the conclusion that it is moderate in 
tone; and that it will help to protect the 
members of organized labor from the 
enemies within its own ranks. 

This bill will also serve notice to the 
American people that we are not afraid 
to tackle this problem. 

As this bill comes to us so late in the 
session, and under suspension of the rules 
that will permit no amendment of it, we 
have no choice but to take it or leave 
it, in its present form. 

All in all, I believe that S. 3974 is a 
reasonable bill, and on that basis, I shall 
vote for it. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, in my opin- 
ion, it is most unfortunate that this legis- 
lation is before us today. The leadership 
has scheduled 35 important bills for ac- 
tion today, some of which will be of stag- 
gering cost to the American taxpayers; 
others which may well change our tradi- 
tional concepts of our American way of 
life. 

The bill which we have before us at 
this time will have a direct effect on 
labor-management relations. No more 
important or vital field of legislation 
exists today: I may say that the entire 
structure of the free-enterprise system 
rests upon the relation between manage- 
ment and labor. Abuse on either side 
weakens the soundness of this mighty 
bulwark of our Nation’s economy. 

This 85th Congress has been in session 
since January 3, 1957. This, Mr. Speak- 
er, is August 18, 1958, with perhaps only 
a few remaining days before adjourn- 
ment. We had many working legislative `’ 
days when the House did not meet, but 
today we are asked to consider 35 bills, 
many of which are of such importance 
and magnitude that they deserve several 
days of full and complete debate, and in 
many cases major amendments. 

Yet, today, with only 40 minutes of 
debate—20 minutes to each side—with- 
out the right to consider amendments 
from the floor—we are required to vote 
for or against this important legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, we do not have the benefit 
of committee hearings or a committee 
report. The Committee on Education 
and Labor of the House has voted 22 to 7 
not to consider this bill—not even to have 
hearings that might enlighten that com- 
mittee and the Members of this House. 

This Congress, Mr. Speaker, is con- 
trolled by the Democrat Party. It is a 
Democrat Congress. The scheduling of 
this bill today is the responsibility of the 
Democrat leadership of this House. The 
decision of the Democrat-controlled Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee was the 
decision of the Democrats on that com- 
mittee. The chairman is a Democrat, 
and there are 17 Democrat members and 
12 Republicans. 

We are told, Mr. Speaker, that labor 
wants this bill. 

I have not received a single endorse- 
ment of the bill or a request that it be 
passed from any responsible labor leader 
in my Congressional District or, for that 
matter, from any of the rank and file of 
labor. 

It has been said, and I have not heard 
nor seen any denial of the fact, that cer- 
tain national labor leaders have urged 
the present action upon the Democrat 
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leadership of this House for the purpose 
of trying to embarrass the Republican 
Members. 

It is a sad day for this Nation if this be 
a fact, for such action, if continued, will 
in time destroy our legislative system of 
government, and we shall find ourselves 
on the road to destruction from within. 

Such action will be as dangerous to the 
Republic as any aggression from outside 
of our borders. 

June 17 this bill passed the Senate. 
For 41 days it was held by the Democrat 
Speaker of this House. Then, just days 
before adjournment, it was sent to the 
Education and Labor Committee. 

Why, Mr. Speaker? 

I sincerely hope this question will be 
answered to the American people. I 
hope the answer will be logical so that 
our system of government will not be 
held in ridicule, 

This bill has 48 pages. 

The debate is limited to 40 minutes. 
Less than a minute a page. Less time 
in debate than it would take to read the 
bill. 

I am fearful that 20 minutes’ debate 
cannot convince me that this is a bad 
bill. I am fearful 20 minutes’ debate 
cannot convince me that it is a good 
bill. What then, Mr. Speaker, becomes 
the duty of one who wants to be a 
responsible legislator? 

The answer to the auestion is much 
easier to come by than a vote on the 
merits or demerits of the legislation it- 
self. The answer, it seems to me, is to 
vote no.“ 

No! —a vote of protest against the 
procedure which has been adopted. 

A procedure that weakens our legis- 
lative processes, 

A procedure which, it seems, is one to 
deny the elected representatives of the 
people the right to work their will. 

My vote, Mr. Speaker, will be “no.” 
Not against the bill, nor can I say that 
I could or would vote for the bill in its 
present form. 

The leadership of the House has not 
given me the proper avenues of ap- 
proach to inform myself regarding this 
bill. 

Those of us who have followed the 
McClellan Committee hearings know 
there is great need for legislation to pro- 
tect the American workingman from 
those who would exploit him. We have 
evidence, also, that on the part of man- 
agement there are those who had been 
guilty of improper practices. 

Fortunately these abuses, although 
most reprehensible, are in the minority 
in the case of labor-management rela- 
tionship. 

Therefore, it is to be hoped that in the 
next Congress, in the traditional] system 
of sound legislation, we shall legislate 
with full knowledge of all the facts a 
bill, the purpose of which shall be well- 
known to the Congress and to the 
country. 

Only in this manner can we do justice 
to all. 

Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, this is 
no way to legislate. Forty minutes to 
discuss and consider one of the most im- 
portant, most vital measures introduced 
at this session is a pressure method. 
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We all want labor reform legislation, 
but this is not only useless legislation 
but definitely bad. 

S. 3974 fails to deal with much needed 
reforms. First, it offers no relief from 
secondary boycotts. Second, it does 
nothing to curb labor monopolies. 
Third, it does not protect union workers, 
funds and manpower for political pur- 
poses. It does nothing to curb compul- 
sory union membership, nor the abuses 
of members’ rights as revealed by the 
McClellan committee of the Senate. 

Good loyal union members, and there 
are millions of them, resent the extor- 
tion, collusion, bribery, vandalism, vio- 
lence, threats of physical harm to em- 
ployees, employers, members and their 
families, the rigging of elections, These 
abuses proven by thousands of instances 
are resented by good union members as 
reflecting upon their unions and them- 
selves. 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, after the 
McClellan committee’s revelation of 
union leader misdoings—of corruption, 
crookedness, violence, intimidation, and 
misuse of union members’ funds, ob- 
viously some corrective legislation was 
needed. Yet the House did nothing. 
The Speaker held the Senate bill 40 days 
without referring it to the House Com- 
mittee on Labor and Education. Fur- 
ther, many of us do not know why the 
committee took no action on its own to 
hold hearings and draft appropriate 
legislation. 

Then in the closing days of Congress 
here comes this whitewash bill which will 
do nothing for labor, for management, or 
for the deserving public. In this bill are 
labor leaders’ activities curtailed by anti- 
trust, antimonopoly laws? No. In 
fact, not only are recognized needs over- 
looked, but management is penalized. 
Just how brazen can legislators become 
at the instigation of labor leaders? 

Further, the labor leaders are oppos- 
ing each other since Reuther is for this 
bill and Mr. Meany against. Looks like 
Reuther won. 

Whatever the demerits or merits, if 
any, of this legislation, the citizens de- 
serve better attention and study by us 
before we put our seal of approval on 
legislation. What is it the leadership is 
trying to do? What is the leadership- 
Reuther teamwork planning in bypass- 
ing the House Committee on Labor by 
bringing this bill directly to the floor? 
Even as such leauership arrangements 
were necessarily being made, the Labor 
Committee voted 22-7 not to take up this 
very bill. Where does this leave the 
committee Democrats, all of whom voted 
against the bill? Where does this leave 
all the House Members who rely on the 
various committees to hold hearings, 
study, draft and present their respective 
legislation to us for our sensible con- 
sideration? Why does the leadership 
circumvent the House rules? These 
questions need answering. 

Meanwhile, I commend our colleagues 
protesting this bill and I intend to oppose 
it. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I shall vote 
for S. 3974, but with some misgivings. I 
wholeheartedly support its main pro- 
visions for a secret ballot in union elec- 
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tions, for the reform of trusteeships, and 
for complete accounting of union fi- 
nances. 

But our consideration of the bill suf- 
fers because of the lack of hearings by 
the House Committee on Education and 
Labor, and the absence of a report. Fur- 
thermore, the limitation on debate in- 
herent in the consideration of the bill 
under suspension of the rules does not 
give the legislative process a full chance 
to operate. 

Finally, the impossibility of amending 
the bill means that unwise sections of 
the bill cannot be cut out. For example, 
I believe that the non-Communist affi- 
davit for employers contained in S. 3974 
is just as unwise and as gratuitously in- 
sulting as the requirement of the similar 
affidavit for union officials contained in 
the Taft-Hartley Act. Two wrongs do 
not make a right, nor does a second in- 
sult atone for the first. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, I had hoped 
and expected that we would be able to 
enact long overdue legislation during 
this session of Congress to correct cor- 
ruption, violence and abuses of power in 
some labor organizations. 

In a questionnaire sent to the voters in 
my Congressional District; containing a 
great many unions of all types, the ques- 
tion was asked: 

In general, do you believe our present la- 
bor laws give union members adequate dem- 
ocratic control over the policies and decisions 
of their unions? 


Over 63 percent of the 11,000 who re- 
plied said, No“; 27 percent said, Les“; 
and less than 10 percent gave no opin- 
ion. If labor organizations are to rep- 
resent the interests and views of their 
members, then the members must be as- 
sured greater control over elections of 
officers, management of finances, deci- 
sions on strikes, and so forth. 

Mr. Speaker, when the Kennedy-Ives 
bill was passed by the Senate after being 
amended a score or more times on the 
floor of that body, with a dozen or so 
other important amendments rejected by 
narrow margins, the AFL-CIO promptly 
condemned the bill. It sent us a state- 
ment which said in part: 

The fallacy of writing legislation on the 
Senate floor has never been more clearly 
proven than in this instance. 

As a result, S. 3974, as adopted last night 
by the Senate, contains provisions which we 
are certain will prove unworkable; provisions 
which we know are unwise; provisions which 
are clearly unfair and unduly repressive. 


Mr. Speaker, that is the bill, word for 
word, that is before us today; and we are 
denied any opportunity to change a sin- 
gle one of the “unfair, unwise, and un- 
workable” provisions. 

At first, much of management ap- 
proved the bill as a step forward. Later 
both sides reversed themselves—the 
AFL-CIO saying that the good out- 
weighed the bad, and management 
groups saying the bad outweighed the 
good. Obviously the bill needed careful 
study to determine the facts. 

In such a situation, Mr. Speaker, there 
was only one sensible thing to do; 
namely, have the House Committee hold 
hearings on the Senate-passed bill. Let 
the good and bad features be pointed 
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out, analyzed, and suitable amendments 
adopted; then have the bill as amended 
by the committee brought to the House 
for full and free debate and action on 
any further amendments proposed by 
Members. This is the regular way the 
Congress operates. Why should we be 
denied that opportunity on the most im- 
portant bill in 10 years in this exceed- 
ingly important field of legislation, af- 
fecting every citizen of the Republic? 

There was plenty of time—2 months. 
Yet the Senate bill was not referred by 
the Speaker to the House Committee on 
Education and Labor for 40 days. There 
it slumbered 20 more days. When an ef- 
fort was made in committee to take it up 
for consideration in the proper way, the 
motion was voted down overwhelmingly, 
with the Democrat Members, so we are 
told, who are today demanding passage 
of the Senate bill as is, with only 40 min- 
utes’ debate and no amendments, voting 
against the bill in committee. 

Mr. Speaker, what kind of perform- 
ance is this? And what are the reasons 
why passage of an unstudied bill is all of 
a sudden so urgently necessary after all 
the unnecessary delays by the leader- 
ship of the party that controls the 
House and each of its committees by 
substantial majorities? 

It seems to me that the only sensible 
thing for us to do today is to reject this 
unprecedented procedure on so impor- 
tant and far-reaching a bill. It can be 
taken up only 4 months from now 
when the new Congress will be conven- 
ing. Or, if its passage is so sorely needed 
at once, then let the committee take it 
up now and the Congress stay here 2 or 
3 weeks more and do the job right? Let 
us not play fast and loose with the mil- 
lions of workers of America—their jobs, 
their livelihood. It is more important 
that we not disrupt the industry of 
America, the source of so much of our 
strength and well-being, than that we 
adjourn this week. 

Much as I hoped we could help labor 
tackle responsibly its housecleaning job, 
I cannot vote for this bill under these 
circumstances. This is not the way to 
deal with the problem. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, my 
decision to vote in favor of the Kennedy- 
Ives bill was not made without a great 
deal of thought and soul-searching. 

On the one hand, I realize the short- 
comings of this bill as it was written. 
I most strenuously object to the manner 
in which it was written. I most strenu- 
ously object to the manner in which it 
was brought to the floor of the House of 
Representatives under procedures which, 
to say the least, were unusual and 


irregular. 

But on the other hand, I realize the 
very grave need of union members for 
protection from some of the labor leaders 
who are supposed to represent them. 

After the extensive investigations by 
the Senate into this matter, there is 
no doubt of the infiltration of crooked 
and criminal elements into some of our 
Nation’s largest and most influential la- 
bor organizations. There is little doubt, 
either, that a lot more evidence will be 
uncovered if the committee continues its 
investigations. 
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A vast number of instances were 
brought to light by the committee—in- 
stances of physical violence, brutality, 
corruption, and misuse of union funds 
and power. There were innumerable 
examples of union leaders using fear, 
violence, and threats of violence to keep 
themselves in office. There were in- 
stances of union blackmail by officials 
to force payoffs by employers to pre- 
vent strikes. 

Certainly, after the round of testi- 
mony on mayhem, arson, inciting to riot, 
and just plain murder involving some 
union officials, there is no doubt in any- 
one’s mind that legislation is needed to 
clean up these questionable unions and 
to throw the criminal element out of 
office. 

Most of us were shocked by the com- 
mittee’s findings. Most of us were dis- 
gusted with the tactics of a few of our 
labor leaders and their disregard for 
justice, law, order, and even the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. 

However, I am equally shocked by the 
bill which was reported out of the Sen- 
ate committee. 

Even the grim testimony by witnesses 
at the labor racket hearings failed to 
bring out a bill which would correct the 
evils so clearly put forth to the commit- 
tee 


Instead, we were faced with a bill 
which was weak and childlike in its ap- 
proach to a problem which affects vast 
segments of our Nation's economy, the 
physical safety of many union members 
and the economic well-being of thou- 
sands. 

Although the bill is weak, I voted for 
it. The reason is simple. I was hopeful 
that passage of this bill would provide 
a first step toward passage of really ef- 
fective labor legislation at a later date. 

The bill which was defeated yesterday 
had a number of features which would 
have been of great help in uncovering 
wrongdoing by union officials. Union 
financial data would have been open to 
scrutiny, and conflict-of-interest reports 
would have had to be filed by union offi- 
cials. 

Those convicted of felonies would have 
been barred from holding union office. 
Secret balloting would be required, and 
both national and local unions would 
have to hold secret elections at regular 
intervals. 

With only 40 minutes to debate this 
measure and with no amendments per- 
mitted under suspension of the rules, 
there most certainly was no chance of 
acting upon anywhere near a perfect 
bill. Without the benefit of committee 
hearings or consideration of this matter, 
we were not aware of all its implications. 

But we would at least have offered 
some protection to union members from 
some of their leaders who have proved to 
be unscrupulous, brutal and corrupt. 

It is too bad that this or any other 
labor bill ever had to be brought to the 
floor of this Chamber. If unions had 
cleaned their own houses, if corrupt and 
criminal elements had been thrown out, 
the questions here today would have been 
academic. 

Unfortunately, they are cold, hard 
facts. They must be dealt with. They 
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must be corrected. In my opinion, even 
a halfway measure was better than 
none at all. That was the best that 
could be hoped for during this session of 
Congress. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, I 
voted “yes” for passage of the Kennedy- 
Ives bill when it came up for action 
Monday, August 18, under suspension of 
the rules of the House, because I be- 
lieved it was a step in the right direc- 
tion to control corruption, vice, and dis- 
honesty in labor unions, and because I 
believe it would provide protection to 
the rank-and-file, dues-paying member, 
and also give him some democratic con- 
trol of his union by secret ballot for the 
election of his officers, and also guaran- 
tee him against the dishonest coverup 
which many unscrupulous labor leaders 
have practiced so long to their own ben- 
efit at the expense of their helpless 
dues-paying members who had no con- 
trol over the millions of dollars collected 
from them. 

The Kennedy-Ives bill was perhaps 
not all that it should be. However, in 
my opinion, it was much better than 
nothing at all, which is what we got by 
not passing it in the House after the 
Senate had passed it by a vote of 88 
yeas to 1 nay. It failed to pass the 
House by a vote of 190 yeas to 198 nays. 
A two-thirds vote was required under 
suspension of the rules of the House. 

In support of my “yes” vote for this 
bill, I am including the following three 
editorials. The first editorial is from 
the Los Angeles Examiner, the second is 
from the Washington Evening Star, and 
the third is from the Christian Science 
Monitor: 

[From the Los Angeles Examiner of August 
20, 1958] 
UNION REFORMS FAIL 

Timorous political expediency triumphed 
over the interest of both the Nation and 
honest labor leadership when the House of 
Representatives defeated the union-reform 
bill. 

The measure did not get even a simple 
majority, failing by 198 noes to 190 yeas. A 
two-thirds margin in favor was required. 

This ignominious action was taken in spite 
of the McClellan committee’s exposé of en- 
trenched union racketeers; in spite of reve- 
lations that the rights of members in some 
unions are flagrantly violated; in spite of the 
Senate’s previous passage of the bill; in spite 
of the fact that the measure had been 
heavily watered down by politicians up for 
reelection; in spite that the bill, with some 
notable defects, was far better than nothing. 

The parties who definitely and obviously 
did not want any part of the bill were the 
few crooked and powerful union bosses. 

The only issue involved was one to which 
no American, and certainly no American 
legislator could properly object: Democratic 
control of union affairs and actions by the 
membership through secret and honest elec- 
tions, and through periodic public union 
financial statements. 

The House’s weaseling on the matter does 
not of course solve anything. 

It merely postpones a housecleaning de- 
sired by honest working men, and the pub- 
lic besides, both heartily sick of the crim- 
inal elements which have too long infested 
some important segments of organized la- 
bor. 
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From the Washington Evening Star of 
August 20, 1958] 


Sorry SHOW 


If any cause has been served by the House 
defeat of the Kennedy-Ives labor reform bill, 
it is not that of the public interest. Simi- 
larly, it is not that of the rank and file of 
union labor—the number one victims of the 
racketeering and corruption in union ad- 
ministration which the measure was de- 
signed, in some degree at least, to curb. It 
is not that of management that has com- 
plained so often of union practices, but be- 
latedly turned its organized weight against 
this moderate start at compulsory reform. 
And if there is political advantage to be 
gained from the sorry record in the House, 
or in the on-again-off-again position taken 
by the administration, it is difficult to see 
how either party can make any clear claim 
to it. 

From the beginning, this legislation was 
recognized as relatively mild and directed 
only at some of the outstanding abuses re- 
vealed by the McClellan committee inquiry 
in the Senate. It was not union busting 
legislation, but it represented a start at im- 
posing restraints upon misuse of union 
power, by hoodlum leaderships, comparable 
to restraints which have been imposed in 
past times against predatory industrial and 
financial interests. The measure was ap- 
proved by an 88-to-1 vote in the Senate, 
where its bipartisan sponsors were strongly 
supported by Chairman McCLELLAN, In the 
House, there were no comparably powerful 
advocates and, quite evidently, strong forces 
in opposition. 

The result, in short, is that Congress has 
failed to do a job that needed doing. The 
need will be there, however, until some Con- 
gress musters the political courage to do the 
job. Meanwhile, those who managed this 
year’s defeat may reflect upon Senator Ives’ 
evaluation that their action “is an open invi- 
tation to all criminals to make the most of 
their opportunities in the labor-manage- 
ment field.” 

From the Christian Science Monitor of 

August 20, 1958] 


THE Arm Is LABOR REFORM 


Already recriminations are fiying thick and 
fast over failure of Congress to enact the 
Kennedy-Ives labor reform bill. It is almost 
inconceivable that following all the expo- 
sures of the McClellan committee, all the 
evidence of continuing racketeering and 
corruption, Congress should have limited its 
corrective action to a measure setting up 
safeguards for union welfare funds. 

The Kennedy-Ives bill, worked out by 
members of the McClellan committee, aimed 
mainly at obtaining more democratic con- 
trol of unions by secret and regular elec- 
tions. It passed the Senate 2 months ago 
by an 88-to-1 vote. It had wide popular 
and press support. Explaining its defeat 
in the House of Representatives is not going 
to be easy for many of those involved. 

The simplest explanation is that the fa- 
vorable view of the general public counted 
less with Congress than the intense opposi- 
tion of organized minorities. In the Senate 
neither strong union advocates, such as 
Senator McNamara, nor strong union oppo- 
nents, such as Senator GOLDWATER, opposed 
the bill. But when it got to the House, 
groups representing both viewpoints brought 
pressure against it. 

James Hoffa’s Teamsters opposed it. So 
did the United Mine Workers and the Steel- 
workers. But so did the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers and the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. The effect 
of the vigorous campaign carried on by these 
business organizations through their wide- 
spread and influential membership was ap- 
parently very great. 
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As between the 2 political parties, a 77 
percent vote of House Republicans against 
it was finally decisive. This may be used 
against them in the election. But Demo- 
crats in the House must also bear a clear 
responsibility. ‘Their leadership bottled up 
the bill and then brought it up at the last 
minute under a ruling barring amendments. 
And some Democrats were influenced by un- 
ion or business opponents of the reform bill. 

We believe that both these groups were 
mistaken in their opposition. Unions which 
oppose more democratic self-government and 
the ousting of racketeers are in an unten- 
able position. So are businessmen. In this 
case many believed the legislation was too 
lenient toward labor and involved disad- 
vantages for themselves. 

The Kennedy-Ives bill was not a complete 
or final provision for labor reform. But 
Senator McCLeLian and other informed and 
able men who surely are not enemies either 
of honest business or of upright unions felt 
it was a reasonable and workable step. We 
believe they were seeking reform sincerely 
in the larger, long-range interests of man- 
agement, labor, and the public. 

The effort for reform must go on. We 
should not be too concerned with recrimi- 
nations. But it may be useful in prepara- 
tion for further effort to recognize that 
those preoccupied chiefly with the relative 
position of labor or management in relation 
to the other are unlikely to be satisfied by 
any feasible reform. Let reasonable objec- 
tions be threshed out. But the larger inter- 
est—the public’s interest in reform—must 
prevail, 


Mr. Speaker, the good honest union 
official has nothing to fear from this 
kind of legislation, but the average rank 
and file member of labor unions and the 
public generally is entitled to the right 
of the protection of the House of Repre- 
sentatives could have given them by pass- 
ing this bill which had been previously 
passed by the Senate. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
so-called Kennedy-Ives labor bill came 
before the House on a motion to suspend 
the rules and pass the bill. I regret that 
this important bill came before the 
House in this manner. It required a two- 
thirds vote to accomplish its passage in 
this manner; whereas, if it had come 
before the House on a rule, it would then 
have required only a majority vote. Fur- 
thermore, it would have given an oppor- 
tunity to offer amendments and thereby 
make some changes by way of improve- 
ment that some Members were anxious 
todo. This would in all probability have 
gained greater support for the bill. An- 
other important feature that would have 
resulted if the bill had been considered 
under a rule would have been a more 
adequate time to have debated the bill, 
instead of the meager 40 minutes al- 
lowed on the motion to suspend the rules. 
The close vote on the rollcall was a clear 
indication that the bill could have been 
passed if it had been brought before the 
House on a rule. 

It was indeed a strange mingling of 
conflicting interests that joined together 
in defeating the bill. There were those 
who voted against the bill because they 
considered it too strong, and, on the 
other hand, there were those who felt it 
was not strong enough. 

The Senate passed the bill by a vote 
of 88 to 1. This should have been con- 
vincing that it would receive favorable 
action in the House, but the defeat of 
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the bill in the House ended, it would seem, 
all possibility of any legislation on the 
subject at this session of Congress. This 
is most regrettable in view of the condi- 
‘tions existing in some labor unions as 
revealed by the McClellan committee of 
the Senate. 

The bill did not attempt to deal with 
all the matters that had been brought out 
in the Senate hearings that needed cor- 
rection. It did, however, deal with some 
very vital questions that affected the 
welfare of the rank and file members of 
labor unions. This was particularly true 
with reference to the attempt that was 
made by the bill to insure honesty in 
dealing with union funds, with special 
emphasis on the management of union 
pension and welfare funds. 

The bill, in my opinion, was most 
worthy in its objective to protect the 
individual worker by making sure that 
he could control his own union and 
thereby protect pension and welfare 
funds and keep them intact. Workers 
had a right to expect that when the need 
arose to utilize such funds that they 
would be on hand to accomplish the pur- 
pose for which they were intended, and, 
that all other matters of individual 
rights would also be protected. It is 
gratifying to realize that wrongdoing in 
the handling of these funds or other 
union matters has not been general, but, 
the fact that wrongs have been revealed, 
and funds mishandled or carelessly 
handled in some instances, is sufficient 
to justify the enactment of laws that will 
insure proper care and use of the funds 
and the rights of the members in all in- 
stances, 

It is surprising after the revelations 
brought to public view by the Senate 
committee that there was not a more 
genera] acceptance of the Kennedy-Ives 
bill, even though it did not go as far as 
it might in dealing with racketeering 
and corruption by certain union heads. 
There is, in my opinion, an obligation 
upon Congress to make certain that 
union membership is protected to the end 
that the members may have all the bene- 
fits to which they are entitled. 

In his effort to cleanse unions from the 
ill effects of subversives, racketeers and 
corruptionists, the head of the AFL-CIO, 
George Meany, is entitled to all the sup- 
port than can be given to him, and, he 
should be highly commended. I am cer- 
tain that unionism will be made stronger, 
more influential and of greater benefit 
as well to the membership by the ac- 
tivity of President Meany and his as- 
sociates in the task they have under- 
taken. It is no easy task. It takes 
courage, perseverance and untiring ef- 
fort until finally and completely finished. 

I trust that the effort to right the 
wrongs that have been revealed and 
prevent their recurrence in the future 
will continue until there has been a satis- 
factory conclusion. 

Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, the 
American labor movement today, on the 
whole, is clean, honest and responsible, 
As a result of the disclosures of the Mc- 
Clellan committee, there is now a great 
public outcry to get those relatively few 
corrupt persons, who have given the labor 
movement a black eye, out of union 
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leadership, and to keep them out. To do 
this we must give union members the 
legal power to control their own unions 
through democratic processes. 

The Kennedy-Ives bill, which I sup- 
ported, would have given union mem- 
bers the help they need in cleaning up 
the comparatively few unions that need 
it 


Without wide public support no real 
labor-management bill can ever pass 
Congress. That, in my opinion, is why 
now was the time to pass a bill to guar- 
antee union democracy. I deeply resent 
the procedure—suspension of rules— 
used to bring the bill up for a vote. This 
procedure provides no opportunity for 
amendment or even extended debate. 
Under the confused circumstances of its 
defeat, no Member of Congress can be 
harshly criticized for voting against it. 
In the final analysis, however, the good 
features of the bill far outweigh its 
shortcomings. 

This legislation was developed in a 
bipartisan manner in the Senate under 
the sponsorship of Senator Ives, Repub- 
lican, of New York, and Senator KEN- 
NEDY, Democrat, of Massachusetts. It 
passed the Senate on June 17 by an al- 
most unanimous bipartisan vote of 
88 to 1. 

Some highly regarded spokesmen for 
both management and labor oppose cer- 
tain sections. To me, the opposition 
seems to be based on exaggerated inter- 
pretations of but 2 or 3 of its many 
provisions. 

Due to the McClellan committee reve- 
lations the public wants action now. 
Next year or in the years thereafter the 
usual apathy and labor-management 
conflicts may doom efforts to correct 
the abuses that have been revealed. 
This bill, though not perfect, in my 
opinion, would have been a big step for- 
ward. 

In analyzing the Kennedy-Ives bill, I 

found that it has provisions which af- 

fect both labor unions and management. 

These provisions are for the correction 

of current abuses and for the protection 

of the rank-and-file union members. 
HOW THE BILL AFFECTS LABOR UNIONS 


The bill requires comprehensive, de- 
tailed, disclosures of union financial 
data to union members, the press, the 
public, and law enforcement agencies; 
full reports by union officers on any per- 
sonal conflict-of-interest transactions; 
secret ballots for all elections of union 
officers or the convention delegates who 
select them; due notice of all union elec- 
tions and a real opportunity to nomi- 
nate opposing candidates. It also re- 
quires officer elections by secret ballot 
every 4 years for international unions 
and every 3 years for local unions; and 
mandatory annual reports to the Secre- 
tary of Labor and to members of the 
union on every trusteeship, stating the 
reasons for its establishment, continu- 
ance, and operation. 

The bill prohibits loans by employers 
or unions to union officers and the use 
of union funds to support the candidacy 
of any union officers. It prevents any 
person convicted of a felony from serv- 
ing as a union officer; stops the trans- 
fer of funds from trusteed local unions 
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to the international except normal dues 
and assessments; ends picketing for ex- 
tortion or to secure payoffs from an em- 
ployer; makes illegal solicitation for 
payment of fictitious fees for unloading 
cargo from interstate carriers; and lim- 
its union trusteeships to 18 months. 

In addition, the bill imposes criminal 
sanctions for embezzlement of union 
funds, false reporting, false entries in 
books, failure to report, or destruction 
of union books; clearly establishes the 
right of suits by union members for re- 
covery of funds embezzled or misappro- 
priated by union officers; gives the Sec- 
retary of Labor the right to institute 
court action to set improper elections 
aside and to conduct new elections; and 
finally, grants power to the Secretary of 
Labor to begin a court proceeding to 
break improper trusteeships. 

HOW THE BILL AFFECTS MANAGEMENT 


The bill requires every employer who 
spends more than $5,000 in a fiscal year 
for activities intended to influence em- 
ployees in the exercise of their rights to 
organize and bargain collectively to re- 
port annually to the Secretary of Labor. 

The bill requires reports from every 
labor relations consultant who has an 
agreement with an employer to provide 
services intended to affect employees in 
the exercise of their rights to organize 
and bargain collectively. 

It has been erroneously assumed by 
some employer groups that this section 
would require employers to report on 
their efforts to promote good will and 
sound personnel practices. The re- 
quirement has nothing to do with such 
worthwhile activities. It does not even 
prohibit employers from trying to in- 
fiuence employees in the exercise of their 
bargaining rights. It simply requires a 
report on those efforts designed to infiu- 
ence employees in their bargaining rights 
that involve expenditures of more than 
$5,000. Under this section only a very 
small fraction of American business 
would have any need to report at all. 
Only willful failure to report relevant 
material carries any penalty. The sec- 
tion would in no way interfere with the 
employer’s normal communication of 
freedom of speech in relation to his em- 
ployees. 

Present law is amended to clarify an 
ambiguity which now exists. Under the 
present law, it is illegal for an employer 
to bribe a representative of his employ- 
ees. The Kennedy-Ives bill simply pro- 
vides that such bribes may not be made 
to an employee representative by any- 
one acting on behalf of an employer, 
whether technically an agent or not. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, my vote 
against the so-called Kennedy-Ives bill 
is based upon some logical and, to my 
mind, sound legislative reasons. 

In the first place, this bill has never 
been subjected to the light of public 
hearings either in the Senate or in the 
House of Representatives. The time 
consumed by the McClellan committee 
and the time the bill rested upon the 
Speaker’s desk—40 days—deprived my 
committee of holding hearings or, for 
that matter, of giving reasonable time 
to study and consideration of the bill. 
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This bill sponsored by Senators Ken- 
NEDY and Ives has all the earmarks of 
legislation designed to fool some and 
foul others. Early in the history of this 
bill when it passed the Senate, all ele- 
ments of labor and some industry saw 
the dangers in its provisions and op- 
posed the enactment of the law as writ- 
ten. After passage by the Senate it 
rested upon the Speaker’s desk for 40 
days. This shows, beyond anything else, 
the type of legislation the Kennedy-Ives 
bill really is. It is a bill designed to 
fool many people, including the inno- 
cent bystander in the seemingly eternal 
struggle between capital and labor. It 
is supposed to correct the so-called labor 
abuses. As yet no one has spelled out 
where this can be accomplished in S. 
3974. 

The day after the Senate passed this 
bill, every member of the Committee on 
Education and Labor received word 
from labor against this legislation, The 
United Mine Workers have consistently 
opposed its passage. The United Steel 
Workers called upon me personally in 
their fight against it. Many corpora- 
tions, retail establishments, and busi- 
ness groups have also expressed their 
opposition. 

This kind of legislation has been vio- 
lently opposed in the past by all the 
friends of labor. Today I find some of 
my friends supporting it. Last week 
the Steel Workers were against it—this 
week I hear they are for it. One thing 
stands out. Last week every Democrat 
in our committee voted against consid- 
ering the bill because of lack of time 
for hearings and proper consideration. 
This week, just 4 days ago, some of the 
same members are voting for the bill 
without any consideration. 

I have made a study and find the fol- 
lowing features contained in this bill. 

The expression of interest in the 
American labor movement on the part 
of the Senate is essentially a construc- 
tive one. Punitive amendments ad- 
vanced by antilabor forces were for the 
most part successfully eliminated. Even 
so, Many remain in the bill. The bill 
will profoundly modify many estab- 
lished practices, as follows: 

First. All unions must publicly report 
their income and expenses, The Secre- 
tary of Labor may exempt locals with 
fewer than 200 members or income 
under $20,000 a year. 

Second. International unions must 
explain and report why local union of- 
ficers have been supplanted with trus- 
tees. Trusteeships are limited to 18 
months unless it can be proven that a 
longer period is needed. 

Third. Secret elections must be held 
for all union officers, or the delegates 
who select international officers. 

Fourth. Local union officers are lim- 
ited to 3-year terms. International of- 
ficers must be chosen at least every 4 
years. 

Fifth. The National Labor Relations 
Board must take jurisdiction over all 
Taft-Hartley law disputes. It may cede 
its jurisdiction to State agencies agree- 
ing to follow its rulings, 

Sixth. Employers, as well as union of- 
ficials, must swear they are not Com- 
munists to use the NLRB, 
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Seventh. Building trade unions can 
make agreements with construction 
employers before workers are hired and 
the union has established itself as the 
employees’ representative. 

In view of the above revelations as 
they appear in the bill, and the fact that 
the committee has been given a rather 
raw legislative deal, I must of necessity 
vote “no.” 

I do believe that some legislation can 
be passed next session to give proper 
protection where needed, without creat- 
ing litigation beyond comprehension. 
The whole committee and the Subcom- 
mittee of Labor and Education refused 
to put the bill before the House for a 
vote because of the lack of time for 
hearings and study. Today the bill is 
before us. 

The problem in a sense, has been de- 
veloped by the Senate committee, how- 
ever, our committee, by sponsoring and 
passing the Welfare and Pension Re- 
porting and Disclosure Act dealt with 
the findings of the committee. All of 
the major abuses uncovered by the Me- 
Clellan committee were in the manipu- 
lation of these supposedly sacred funds, 
welfare and pension plans. 

The time for working on legislation 
is when Congress is in full session and 
not in the twilight hours of the last 
days. Every reasonable Member, moti- 
vated by an inclination to be just in his 
determinations and deliberations on far- 
reaching legislation, must admit the im- 
propriety of today’s vote on the rule 
which was a slap at the committee and 
all of its members. 

The statement of Senator Ives in 
which he calls the United Mine Workers 
“extremist” and “participants in an un- 
holy alliance” shows the kind of intem- 
perate, irresponsible thinking of the 
sponsors of this bill. The wholesale 
condemnation of all persons opposed to 
the bill by Senators KENNEDY and Ives 
is a throwback to the Hitlerian philoso- 
phy of one right, their right to propose 
and denial of all others the right to op- 
pose. This kind of thinking I refuse to 
yield to, this kind of persuasion smacks 
of the kind of totalitarianism that has 
disturbed the minds of men and the 
peace of the world since time imme- 
morial. 

To those of us who have worked long 
and doggedly through the years to al- 
leviate the conditions of labor and to 
bring to this long-suffering group the 
benefits of a better way of life, there 
is something sinister in the actions of 
men whose main interest seems to be 
the furtherance of political ambition. 


I was born in a coal town with all of 


the history of a coal town deeply im- 
bedded in my bloodstream, knowing the 
difference between what is good for labor 
and what someone tells me is good for 
labor. I resent the implication that all 
of us voted to open the doors to labor 
racketeers. I resent it on two counts. 
One, that all labor is not engaged in 
racketeering any more than all bankers 
are engaged in embezzling funds; two, 
that this bill would make certain posi- 
tions important to both labor and in- 
dustry, untenable and impossible of ful- 
fillment. 
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The day of the political fakir has 
been revived by a small but influential 
group equipped with unlimited funds 
and staffs of trained Madison Avenue 
hucksters. They appear as labor's 
friends but there is a difference between 
what they say and what they do. No 
true friend of labor could have spon- 
sored the Kennedy-Ives bill as it finally 
appeared on the suspension vote cal- 
endar. 


I wonder how many Members of Con- - 


gress would have voted to put the same 
restrictions on themselves as put upon 
labor representatives. I doubt if many 
would care to live under the conditions 
contained in sections 102, subsections 1, 
2, 3, and 4, and I quote these sections: 


Src. 102. (a) Every officer of a labor organi- 
zation engaged in an industry affecting com- 
Merce and every employee, other than a 
clerical employee, as defined by the Secre- 
tary, who received wages, salary, expenses, 
or other allowances in excess of $5,000 during 
the preceding fiscal year from labor organi- 
zations, shall file with the Secretary a signed 
report listing and describing for the preced- 
ing fiscal year— 

(1) any stock, bond, security, or other in- 
terest, legal or equitable, which he.or his 
spouse or minor child directly or indirectly 
held in, and any income which he or his 
spouse or minor child derived directly or in- 
directly from, an employer whose employees 
such labor organization represents or is ac- 
tively seeking to represent, except payments 
and other benefits received as a regular em- 
Ployee of such employer; 

(2) any transaction in which he or his 
spouse or minor child engaged, directly or 
indirectly, involving any stock, bond, secu- 
rity, or loan to or from, or other legal or 
equitable interest in the business of an em- 
ployer whose employees such labor organiza- 
tion represents or is actively seeking to rep- 
resent; 

(3) any stock, bond, or other interest, legal 
or equitable, which he or his spouse or minor 
child directly or indirectly held in, and any 
income which he or his spouse or minor 
child directly or indirectly derived from, 
any business, a substantial part of which 
consists of buying from, selling or leas- 
ing to, or otherwise dealing with, the busi- 
ness of an employer whose employees such 
labor organization represents or is actively 
seeking to represent; 

(4) any stock, bond, security, or other 
interest, legal or equitable, which he or his 
spouse or minor child directly or indirectly 
held in, and any income which he or his 
spouse or minor child directly or indirectly 
derived from, a business, any part of which 
consists of buying from, selling or leasing 
to, or otherwise dealing with such labor 
organization; 

(5) any direct or indirect business trans- 
action or arrangement between him or his 
spouse or minor child and any employer 
whose employees his organization represents 
or is actively seeking to represent. 


Mr. Speaker, under these provisions 
no man could buy or own stocks, bonds, 
or property under lease, not even a home 
of which he rents a room. He could 
own nothing in or with any company 
represented by his union, if he is an 
officer of the union. 

The question presents itself, whether 
his stock accumulated by a stock parti- 
cipation plan becomes the subject of 
public exposure possibly jeopardizing his 
position as an official. All of this in- 
formation is available to the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue. This means another 
set of policemen on every official of every 
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union. Even an honest mistake can be- 
come the tool of unscrupulous and am- 
bitious persons. No one wants dis- 
honesty and yet have you ever seen 
bureaucracy at work? 

Perhaps this is not a bad feature, but 
can you imagine Congressmen exposing 
their holdings in railroads, corporations, 
law firms, and so forth, and then voting 
for bills in Congress designed to help 
these industries and professions out of 
direct contributions through subsidies 
aoa other forms of governmental spend- 

8 

The ramifications of this action can 
put a man in jeopardy on every trans- 
action regardless of the original intent 
of the transaction. There are sufficient 
laws now to provide for illegal conversion 
and embezzlement. 

Another important facet of this bill 
that has not been publicized is that 
every bylaw controlling tenure of office 
and manner of election would be super- 
seded in all local unions. Such bylaws 
and regulations would then be written 
by section 301 and the Secretary of 
Labor. 

Labor is no longer in knee pants. It 
is a full-grown partner in the American 
way of life. There are far more con- 
scientious, hard-working, and sincere 
men in labor than the rascals who get 
all the publicity and headlines. One has 
to know the suffering of coal towns, mill 
sites, and unorganized communities of 
a generation ago to understand some 
of the actions labeled “abuses.” This 
is especially true of the older men in 
labor who carry the scars of many bat- 
tles with hired thugs whose purpose it 
was to prevent the organization and 
emancipation of labor. It will be inter- 
esting to watch next year’s battles in 
Congress and make a count of the so- 
called friends of labor. 

Those who fight Government in busi- 
ness certainly cannot sanction Govern- 
ment in every labor local without en- 
dangering their own position. A real 
representative of the people tries to give 
to both labor and industry their just 
dues. No man can go wrong who “ren- 
ders unto Caesar the things that are 
Caesar’s and unto God the things that 
are God's.“ 

Finley Peter Dunne, in one of his 
humorous sketches, says, “A union with- 
out dues, without bylaws, without regu- 
lations without affairs, and especially 
without members,” is the only good 
union. 

The SPEAKER. The question is, Will 
the House suspend the rules and pass the 
bill S. 3974? 

Mr. McCORMACE. Mr. Speaker, as 
long as we are going to have a rolicall 
on this, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 190, nays 198, not voting 41, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 175] 
YEAS—190 

Addonizio Baker Bennett, Mich, 
Albert Baldwin Blatnik 
Allen, Calif, Baring Boggs 
Anderson, Barrett Boland 

Mont. Bass, N. H Bolling 
Anfuso Bass, Tenn Boyle 
Ashley Beckworth Breeding 
Aspinall Bennett, Pla, Brooks, Tex. 


Abernethy 
Adair 


Metcalf 


Philbin 


NAYS—198 


Coudert 
Cramer 
Curtin 
Curtis, Mo. 


Dague 

Davis, Ga. 
Davis, Tenn. 
Dawson, Utah 
Dennison 
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Sullivan 
Taylor 
Teller 
Thomas 


Thompson, N. J. 
Thompson, Tex. 


Thornberry 
Tollefson 
Trimble 


Zelenko 


Hays, Ark. 
Hemphill 
Henderson 
Herlong 


Murray Robsion, Ky Tuck 

eal Tex. Thomson, Wyo. 
Nicholson Utt 
Nimtz St. George Van Pelt 
Norblad Saylor Van Zandt 
Norrell Schenck Vinson 
O Hara, Minn. Scherer Vorys 
Ostertag Scott, N. O Vursell 
Perkins Scrivner Weaver 
Pilcher Scudder Westland 
Pillion Simpson, III Whitener 
Poff Simpson, Pa Whitten 
Quie Smith, Calif. Widnall 
Ray Smith, Kans. Wigglesworth 
Reece,Tenn. Smith, Va Williams, Miss. 

Staggers Willis 
Rees, Kans. Stauffer Wilson, Calif 
Rhodes, Ariz. Taber Wilson, Ind 
Riley Talle Younger 
Rivers Teague, Calif. 
Robison, N. Y. Tewes 
NOT VOTING—41 

Baumhart Hébert Powell 
Blitch Hillings Preston 
Boykin James Prouty 
Brooks, La Jenkins Radwan 
Burdick Jones, Mo. Robeson, Va 
Colmer Kearney Shuford 
Dies Kilburn Siler 
Doyle Landrum Teague, Tex 
Engle LeCompte Thompson, La. 
Fino McIntire V. 
Friedel Martin Wainwright 
Gordon Mason Williams, N. Y. 
Gray Miller, N. Y. Winstead 
Hale Montoya 


So, two-thirds not having voted in 
favor thereof, the motion was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Vanik and Mr. Doyle for, with Mr. 
Hébert against. 

Mr. Engle and Mr. Friedel for, with Mr. 
Landrum against. 

Mr. Fino and Mr. Montoya for, with Mr. 
Teague of Texas against. 

Mr. Burdick and Mr. Gordon for, with Mr. 
Baumhart against. 

Mr. Wainwright and Mr. Powell for, with 
Mr. Kilburn against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Winstead with Mr. Hale. 

Mr. Colmer with Mr. James. 

Mr. Robeson of Virginia with Mr. Jenkins. 

Mr. Thompson of Louisiana with Mr. 
Kearney. 

Mr. Preston with Mr. Miller of New York. 

Mrs. Blitch with Mr. Mason. 

Mr. Brooks of Louisiana with Mr. McIntire. 

Mr. Boykin with Mr. LeCompte. 

Mr. Dies with Mr. Hillings. 

Mr. Gray with Mr. Prouty. 

Mr. Shuford with Mr. Siler. 


Mr. MERROW changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 


STATEMENT OF THE SPEAKER 


The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to 
make a statement. The Chair is going 
to lay down a request from the Senate 
for the return of a bill, then recognize 
Members to send bills to conference, 


PROVIDING MORE EFFECTIVE 
PRICE, PRODUCTION ADJUST- 
MENT, AND MARKETING PRO- 
GRAMS FOR VARIOUS AGRICUL- 
TURAL COMMODITIES 
The SPEAKER laid before the House 

the following request from the Senate: 


Ordered, That the House of Representa- 
tives be requested to return to the Senate 
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the bill (S. 4071) entitled “An act to provide 
more effective price, production adjustment, 
and marketing programs for various agricul- 
tural commodities,” asking a conference with 
the House thereon, and appointing con- 
ferees. 


Attest: 
PELTON M. JOHNSTON, 
Secretary. 
Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 


Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, is this request subject to ob- 
jection? 

The SPEAKER. It is not, 
privileged matter. 

The question is on agreeing to the re- 
quest of the Senate. 

The request was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk wil notify 
the Senate of the action of the House. 


It is a 


AMENDING AGRICULTURAL TRADE 
DEVELOPMENT AND ASSISTANCE 
ACT OF 1954 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's desk the bill (S. 3420) to ex- 
tend and amend the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act of 1954, 
with House amendment thereto, insist on 
the House amendment and agree to the 
conference requested by the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. COOLEY, POAGE, AN- 
Fuso, HILL, and HOEVEN. 


SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1959 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 13450) 
making supplemental appropriations for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, and 
for other purposes, with Senate amend- 
ments thereto, disagree to the Senate 
amendments, and agree to the confer- 
ence asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. CANNON, THOMAS, KIR- 
WAN, Rooney, GARY, TABER, JENSEN, 
VURSELL, and Bow. 


PUBLIC WORKS APPROPRIATION 
BILL 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the managers 
on the part of the House may have until 
midnight tonight to file a conference 
report on the public works appropria- 
tion bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


1958 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRI- 
ATION BILL 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that it may be in 
order for the House to consider the in- 
dependent offices appropriation bill 
when it is reported. 

The SPEAKER. Is that satisfactory 
to the gentleman from New York? 

Mr. TABER. We have no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? n 

There was no objection. 


RETIREMENT, CLERICAL ASSIST- 
ANTS, AND MAILING PRIVILEGES 
FOR FORMER PRESIDENTS 
Mr. MURRAY submitted a conference 

report and statement on the bill (S. 607) 

to provide retirement, clerical assistants, 

and free mailing privileges to former 

Presidents of the United States, and for 

other purposes. 


SETTING ASIDE CERTAIN LANDS IN 
OKLAHOMA FOR THE CHEYENNE 
AND ARAPAHO INDIANS 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's table the bill (H. R. 6090) to 
set aside certain lands in Oklahoma for 
the Cheyenne and Arapaho Indians, with 
a Senate amendment thereto, disagree to 
the Senate amendment, and agree to the 
conference asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? The Chair hears none, and 
appoints the following conferees: Messrs. 
HALEY, ASPINALL, EDMONDSON, BERRY, and 
THOMSON of Wyoming. 


VIRGIN ISLANDS CORPORATION ACT 


Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table the bill 
(H. R. 12226) to amend the Virgin Is- 
lands Corporation Act (63 Stat. 350), and 
for other purposes, with Senate amend- 
ments thereto, disagree to the Senate 
amendments, and agree to the confer- 
ence asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? The Chair hears none, and ap- 
points the following conferees: Messrs. 
O’Brien of New York, ASPINALL, SISK, 
MILLER of Nebraska, and SaxLok. 


COMMITTEE ON RULES 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Rules may have until midnight 
tonight to file a report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

Mr. BASS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, I would 
like to know what the report is. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I withdraw 
the request, Mr. Speaker. 
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CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Consent Cal- 
endar Day. The Clerk will call the first 
bill on the calendar. 


USE OF NATIONAL FOREST 
PAYMENTS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 12704) 
to amend the provisions of law codified 
as section 500, title 16, United States 
Code. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the provisions of 
law codified as section 500, title 16, United 
States Code, are amended by inserting the 
words “and general government” after the 
words “‘public schools and public roads.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


PROVIDING MORE FLEXIBILITY IN 
APPOINTMENT OF CADETS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 13226) 
to amend title 10, United States Code, 
to provide more flexibility in making ad- 
ditional appointments to bring the num- 
ber of cadets at the United States Mili- 
tary Academy and the United States 
Air Force Academy up to full strength. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill may be passed over without 
prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 


QUALITY REGULATION OF IM- 
PORTED AGRICULTURAL COM- 
MODITIES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 11056) 
to amend section 8e of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act (of 1933), as amended, 
and as reenacted and amended by the 
Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act 
of 1937, as amended, so as to provide for 
the extension of the restrictions on im- 
ported commodities imposed by such 
section to all imported limes, grapefruit, 
lemons, mandarins, all types of oranges 
including temples, tangerines, murcotts, 
and tangeloes, dried figs, fig paste, sliced 
dried figs, shelled walnuts, dates with 
pits, dates with pits removed, and prod- 
ucts made entirely of dates. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be passed over without preju- 
dice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

There was no objection. 


BONDS OF UNITED STATES 
MARSHALS 
The Clerk called the bill (S. 1438) to 
amend section 544 of title 28, United 
States Code, relating to bonds of United 
States marshals. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I notice that the bill 
is to come up under suspension of the 
rules; therefore, I ask unanimous con- 
mo that it be passed over without preju- 

ce. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will withhold his request, it 
is a very simple bill and could be ex- 
plained very shortly. 

Mr. GROSS. No; I ask that it be 
passed over without prejudice. It is on 
the program for suspension. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


LANDS GRANTED TO STATES FOR 
PUBLIC PURPOSES 


The Clerk called the þill (S. 2517) to 
amend sections 2275 and 2276 of the Re- 
vised Statutes with respect to certain 
lands granted to States and Territories 
for public purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 2275 of 
the Revised Statutes, as amended (43 
U. S. C. 851), is amended to read as follows: 

“SEc. 2275. Where settlements with a view 
to preemption or homestead have been, or 
shall hereafter be made, before the survey of 
the lands in the field, which are found to 
have been made on sections 16 or 36, those 
sections shall be subject to the claims of 
such settlers; and if such sections or either 
of them have been or shall be granted, re- 
served, or pledged for the use of schools or 
colleges in the State or Territory in which 
they lie, other lands of equal acreage are 
hereby appropriated and granted, and may 
be selected, in accordance with the provi- 
sions of section 2276 of the Revised Statutes, 
by said State or Territory, in lieu of such as 
may be thus taken by preemption or home- 
stead settlers. Any other lands of equal 
acreage are also hereby appropriated and 
granted and may be selected, in accordance 
with the provisions of section 2276 of the 
Revised Statutes, by said State or Territory 
where sections 16 or 36 are, prior to survey, 
included within any Indian, military, or 
other reservation, or are, prior to survey, 
otherwise disposed of by the United States: 
Provided, That the selection of any lands 
under this section in lieu of sections granted 
or reserved to a State or Territory shall be 
a waiver by the State or Territory of its 
right to be granted or reserved sections. 
And other lands of equal acreage are also 
hereby appropriated and granted, and may 
be selected, in accordance with the provi- 
sions of section 2276 of the Revised Stat- 
utes, by said State or Territory to compen- 
sate deficiencies for school purposes, where 
sections 16 or 36 are fractional in quantity, 
or where one or both are wanting by reason 
of the township being fractional, or from 
any natural cause whatever. And it shall 
be the duty of the Secretary of the Interior, 
without awaiting the extension of the pub- 
lic surveys, to ascertain and determine, by 
protraction or otherwise, the number of 
townships that will be included within such 
Indian, military, or other reservations, and 
thereupon the State or Territory shall be 
entitled to select indemnity lands to the 
extent of section for section in lieu of sec- 
tions therein which have been or shall be 
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granted, reserved, or pledged; but such selec- 
tions may not be made within the bound- 
aries of said reservation: Provided, how- 
ever, That nothing herein contained shall 
prevent any State or Territory from await- 
ing the extinguishment of any such mili- 
tary, Indian, or other reservation and the 
restoration of the lands therein embraced 
to the public domain and then taking the 
sections 16 and 36 in place therein.” 

Src. 2. Section 2276 of the Revised Stat- 
utes (43 U. S. C., sec. 852) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 2276. (a) The lands appropriated 
by section 2275 of the Revised Statutes shall 
be selected from any unappropriated, sur- 
veyed public lands within the State or Ter- 
ritory where such losses or deficiencies oc- 
cur subject to the following restrictions: 

“(1) No lands mineral in character may 
be selected by a State or Territory except to 
the extent that the selection is being made 
as indemnity for mineral lands lost to the 
State or Territory because of appropriation 
prior to survey; 

“(2) No lands on a known geologic struc- 
ture of a producing oil or gas field may be 
selected except to the extent that the selec- 
tion is being made as indemnity for lands 
on such a structure lost to the State or Ter- 
ritory because of appropriation prior to sur- 
vey; and 

“(3) Lands subject to a mineral lease or 
permit may be selected, but only if all of the 
lands subject to that lease or permit are 
selected and if none of the lands subject to 
that lease or permit are in a producing or 
producible status; where lands subject to 
a mineral lease or permit are selected, the 
State or Territory shall succeed to the posi- 
tion of the United States thereunder. 

“(b) Where the selections are to compen- 
sate for deficiencies of school lands in frac- 
tional townships, such selections shall be 
made in accordance with the following prin- 
ciples of adjustment, to wit: For each town- 
ship, or fractional township, containing a 
greater quantity of land than three-quarters 
of an entire township, one section; for a 
fractional township, containing a greater 
quantity of land than one-half, and not 
more than three-quarters of a township, 
three-quarters of a section; for a fractional 
township, containing a greater quantity of 
land than one-quarter, and not more than 
one-half of a township, one-half section; and 
for a fractional township containing a 
greater quantity of land than one entire 
section, and not more than one-quarter of a 
township, one-quarter section of land: Pro- 
vided, That the States or Territories which 
are, or shall be entitled to both the 16th 
and 36th sections in place, shall have 
the right to select double the amounts 
named, to compensate for deficiencies of 
school land and in fractional townships. 

“(c) Notwithstanding the provisions of the 
act of September 27, 1944 (58 Stat. 748), 
as amended (43 U. S. C., sec. 282) on the 
revocation not later than 10 years after the 
date of approval of this act, of any order of 
withwdawal, in whole or in part, the order 
or notice taking such action shall provide 
for a period of not less than 6 months be- 
fore the date on which it otherwise becomes 
effective in which the State or Territory in 
which the lands are situated shall have a 
preferred right of application for selection 
under this section, subject to the require- 
ments of existing law, except as against the 
prior existing valid settlement rights and 
preference rights conferred by existing law 
other than the said act of September 27, 
1944, or as against equitable claims subject 
to allowance and confirmation, and except 
where a revocation of an order of with- 
drawal is made in order to assist in a Fed- 
eral land program. 

“(d) (1) The term ‘unappropriated public 
lands’ as used in this section shall include, 
without otherwise affecting the meaning 
thereof, lands withdrawn for coal, phosphate, 
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nitrate, potash, oil, gas, asphaltic minerals, 
oil shale, sodium, and sulfur, but otherwise 
subject to appropriation, location, selection, 
entry, or purchase under the nonmineral 
laws of the United States; and lands with- 
drawn by Executive Order No. 5327, of April 
15, 1930, if otherwise available for selection. 

“(2) The determination, for the purposes 
of this section of the mineral character of 
lands lost to a State or Territory shall be 
made as of the date of application for selec- 
tion and upon the basis of the best evidence 
available at that time.” 

Sec. 3. Section 1 of the act of March 4, 
1915, as amended (48 U. S. C., sec. 353), is 
further amended by the deletion of the first 
proviso and the substitution of the follow- 
ing in its place: “Provided, That where set- 
tlement with a view to homestead entry has 
been made upon any part of the sections re- 
served before the survey thereof in the field, 
or where the same may have been sold or 
otherwise appropriated by or under the au- 
thority of any act of Congress or included 
within any Indian, military, or other reserva- 
tion or are wanting or fractional in quan- 
tity, other lands, nonmineral in character, 
may be designated and reserved in lieu there- 
of in the manner provided by sections 2275 
and 2276 of the Revised Statutes: Provided 
further, That the Territory may select min- 
eral lands (including lands on the known 
geologic structure of a producing oil or gas 
field and lands subject to a mineral lease or 
permit) to be reserved for it to the same 
extent as a State may select such lands to 
be granted to it under subsection (a) of 
section 2276 of the Revised Statutes (43 
U. S. C., sec. 852) .” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


TRANSFERRING PROPERTY AND 
FUNCTIONS OF HHFA 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2594) to 
transfer certain property and functions 
of the Housing and Home Finance Ad- 
ministrator to the Secretary of the In- 
terior, and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That all right, title, 
and interest, including contractual rights 
and reversionary interest, held by the Fed- 
eral Government in and with respect to proj- 
ect ALAS-50080 heretofore administered by 
the Housing and Home Finance Adminis- 
trator, are hereby transferred to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. All of the powers, 
duties, and responsibilities of the Housing 
and Home Finance Administrator under the 
purchase and sale contract executed on Oc- 
tober 1, 1946, by the United States, repre- 
sented by the Acting Commissioner of the 
Federal Public Housing Authority, and by 
the Hoonah Indian Association, and trans- 
ferred to the Housing and Home Finance 
Administrator by Reorganization Plan No. 3 
of 1947 (61 Stat. 954), are hereby transferred 
to the Secretary of the Interior. There is also 
hereby transferred out of the fund entitled 
“Office of the Administrator revolving fund 
(liquidating programs)” established in the 
Office of the Administrator, Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, under title II of the 
Independent Offices Appropriation Act, 1955 
(68 Stat. 272, 295), as amended, an amount 
equal to gross receipts from the project trans- 
ferred by this section. 

Sec. 2. For the purpose of liquidating such 
project the Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized, within the limits of funds available 
under section 3 of this act: 

(a) To make any surveys of the land on 
which the project is located that may be 
needed to vest titles in the individual pur- 
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chasers of housing units, or to bring the 
housing project within the Hoonah townsite. 

(b) To finance transfers to the individual 
purchasers of housing units of any interests 
in the lands on which the housing units are 
located that may be vested in others. 

(c) To refund to individual Indians any 
payments made by them for housing accom- 
modations which they did not receive. 

(d) To pay to individual Indians the fair 
value, as determined by the Secretary of the 
Interior, of any land which they conveyed to 
the Hoonah Indian Association for the use 
of the project in return for housing accom- 
modations which they did not receive. 

(e) To make any repairs or improvements 
to individual housing units that may be 
needed to permit the disposition of such 
units to individual Indians. 

(f) To acquire by purchase or eminent 
domain any lands or interests in lands that 
are needed for streets and alleys within the 
project, and to dedicate such lands for public 
use; and to acquire by eminent domain any 
interests in land the acquisition of which is 
authorized to be financed under subsection 
(b) of this section, and to convey such in- 
terests to the purchaser of the individual 
housing units involved. 

(g) To allocate equally to the individual 
housing units the $240,000 purchase price 
which the Hoonah Indian Association agreed 
to pay to the United States, to credit against 
the allocated purchase price for each unit all 
payments on principal heretofore made with 
respect to such unit, and to cancel any por- 
tion of the remainder of the debt on any 
unit that exceeds the value of the unit (as 
determined by the Secretary) decreased by 
the sum of all payments on principal here- 
tofore made with respect to such unit. 

(h) To release from the mortgage securing 
the debt of the Hoonah Indian Association 
any individual housing unit upon payment 
of the uncanceled portion of the debt allo- 
cated to it. 

Sec. 3, All funds transferred to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior pursuant to section 1 of 
this act and all funds hereafter collected 
from the project transferred by section 1 
shall be established in a revolving fund in 
the Department of the Interior and may be 
used to carry out the purposes of this act, 
including administrative expenses. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


RED WILLOW DAM AND RESERVOIR 
IN NEBRASKA 


The Clerk called the resolution (H. 
Con. Res. 301) to approve the report of 
the Department of the Interior on Red 
Willow Dam and Reservoir in Nebraska. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the concurrent resolution? 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that a similar Sen- 
ate resolution, Senate Joint Resolution 
190, be considered in lieu of the House 
Concurrent Resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Colorado? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
rea the Senate joint resolution, as fol- 

ows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the report of 
the Secretary of the Interior demonstrating 
economic justification for construction and 


operation of the Red Willow Dam and Res- 
ervoir is hereby approved. 
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The concurrent resolution was ordered 
to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 

A similar House resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 301) was laid on the table. 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN NAVAL 
EMPLOYEES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 12212) 
for the relief of certain employees of 
the Department of the Navy. 

Mr.FORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


EXECUTION OF CONTRACTS WITH 
INDIAN TRIBES 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2592) to 
amend the law relating to the execution 
of contracts with Indians tribes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 2103 of the 
Revised Statutes (25 U. S. C. 81), is amended 
(i) by deleting from the paragraph numbered 
“Second” the words “be executed before a 
judge of a court of record, and“, and (ii) by 
deleting all of the paragraph numbered 
“Sixth.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


ROCKY BOYS INDIAN RESERVA- 
TION, MONT. 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2530) to 
designate the beneficiary of the equi- 
table title to land purchased by the 
United States and added to the Rocky 
Boy’s Indian Reservation, Mont. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the land acquired 
by the United States pursuant to section 5 
of the act of June 18, 1934 (48 Stat. 984), 
title to which was conveyed to the United 
States of America in trust for the Chippewa, 
Cree, and other Indians of Montana, and 
thereafter added to the Rocky Boy's Indian 
Reservation, Mont., by proclamation signed 
by the Assistant Secretary of the Interior 
on November 26, 1947, is hereby designated 
for the exclusive use of the members of the 
Chippewa Cree Tribe of the Rocky Boy's 
Reservation, Mont. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


MINERALS ON WIND RIVER 
RESERVATION, WYO. 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 3203) re- 
lating to minerals on the Wind River 
Indian Reservation in Wyoming, and for 
other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, from and after 
the effective date of this act, all of the right, 
title, and interest of the United States in all 
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minerals, including oil and gas, the Indian 
title to which was extinguished by the act 
of August 15, 1953 (67 Stat. 592; Public Law 
284, 83d Congress, Ist session), entitled “An 
act to provide compensation to the Shoshone 
and Arapahoe Tribes of Indians for certain 
lands of the Riverton reclamation project 
within the ceded portion of the Wind River 
Indian Reservation, and for other purposes,” 
is hereby declared to be held by the United 
States in trust for the Shoshone and Arapa- 
hoe Tribes and, notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, said minerals, including oil 
and gas, subject to the provisions of section 
2 of this act, shall be administered and leased 
in accordance with the provisions of the act 
of May 11, 1938 (ch. 198, 52 Stat. 347). The 
gross proceeds received by the United States 
from such minerals either before or after 
the date of this act shall be deposited to the 
credit of the Shoshone and Arapahoe Tribes 
in accordance with the provisions of the act 
of May 19, 1947 (61 Stat. 102), as amended, 
and any of such gross proceeds that have 
been credited to miscellaneous receipts in 
the Treasury of the United States in accord- 
ance with the provisions of section 5 of the 
act of August 15, 1953 (67 Stat. 592), shall 
be transferred on the books of the Treasury 
to the credit of such tribes. 

Sec, 2. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, (1) all mineral leases, includ- 
ing oil and gas leases, covering any of the 
minerals referred to in section 1 hereof, 
which have heretofore been issued by the 
Secretary of the Interior on a noncompetitive 
basis, shall be subject to renewal at the end 
of the primary 5-year term thereof for a term 
that extends to a date that is 5 years from the 
date of this act and shall not be subject to 
renewal or further extension except in any 
case where, at the expiration of said extended 
term, oil or gas is being produced under the 
lease in paying quantities, and (2) the Sec- 
retary of the Interior shall process in accord- 
ance with the Mineral Leasing Act of Febru- 
ary 25, 1920 (ch. 85, 41 Stat. 437), as amended, 
and the regulations issued thereunder, all 
oil and gas lease offers covering any of the oil 
and gas referred to in section 1 hereof which 
were filed on or before December 31, 1957: 
Provided, That any oil and gas lease issued 
pursuant to such lease offers shall be for a 
single term of 5 years commencing with the 
effective date of the lease and shall not be 
subject to renewal or extension except in any 
case where at the expiration of said 5-year 
term, oil or gas is being produced under the 
lease in paying quantities. 

Any oll or gas lease referred to in subpara- 
graph (1) of this section and any oil or gas 
lease which may hereafter be issued pursuant 
to the lease offers referred to in subpara- 
graph (2) of this section shall be subject to 
the provisions of section 1 (1) of the act of 
July 29, 1954 (ch. 644, 68 Stat. 583), 
amendatory of the second paragraph of sec- 
tion 17 of the Mineral Leasing Act of Febru- 
ary 25, 1920 (ch. 85, 41 Stat. 443), as 
amended, 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


SEEDSKADEE RECLAMATION PROJ- 
ECT, WYOMING 

The Clerk called the bill (S. 3448) to 
authorize the acquisition and disposi- 
tion of certain private lands and the 
establishment of the size of farm units 
on the Seedskadee reclamation project, 
Wyoming, and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purpose 
of assisting in the permanent settlement of 
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farm families, protecting project land, facili- 
tating project development, and other bene- 
ficial purposes the Secretary of the Interior 
is hereby authorized to acquire in the name 
of the United States such lands or interests 
in lands on the Seedskadee reclamation proj- 
ect, Wyoming, authorized by the act of April 
11, 1956 (70 Stat. 105), as he deems appro- 
priate to accomplish the purposes above 
enumerated. Such lands which cannot 
practically be acquired by exchange of pub- 
lic lands of equal value outside the irrigable 
area to be served may be acquired by pur- 
chase, at prices satisfactory to the Secretary 
without reference to increment on account 
of the construction of the project, or by 
donation. 

Sec, 2. The Secretary is further authorized 
to administer the public and acquired lands 
on the Seedskadee reclamation project, to 
sell, exchange, lease, or otherwise dispose of 
such lands and any improvements thereon, 
to establish townsites and to dedicate por- 
tions of said lands for public purposes, to 
the extent, in the manner, and on terms 
that in his judgment are in keeping with 
sound project development: Provided, That 
all the lands included in any farm units and 
made available for settlement, irrespective of 
whether said farm units are composed of 
public lands, acquired lands, or both, shall 
be sold at prices per acre established by the 
Secretary that in his judgment will, as nearly 
as practicable, equitably provide for the re- 
turn in a reasonable period of years of the 
costs of acquisition and disposition of all 
settlement lands on the project. 

Sec, 3. Beginning at such date or dates 
and subject to such provisions and limita- 
tions as may be fixed or provided by regula- 
tions issued by the Secretary under the au- 
thority of this act, any public lands and 
any lands acquired under this act shall be, 
after disposition thereof by the United 
States by contract of sale and during the 
time such contract shall remain in effect, 
(i) subject to the laws of the State of Wyo- 
ming relating to the organization, govern- 
ment, and regulation of conservancy and 
other similar districts, and (il) subject to 
legal assessment or taxation by such district 
and by said State or political subdivisions 
thereof, and to liens for such assessments 
and taxes and to all proceedings for the en- 
forcement thereof, in the same manner and 
to the same extent as privately owned lands: 
Provided, however, That the United States 
shall not assume any obligation for amounts 
so assessed or taxed: And provided further, 
That any proceedings to enforce said assess- 
ments or taxes shall be subject to any title 
then remaining in the United States, to any 
prior lien reserved to the United States for 
unpaid installments under land sale con- 
tracts made under this act, and to any obli- 
gation for any other charges, accrued or un- 
accrued, for special improvements, construc- 
tion, or operation and maintenance costs of 
said project. 

Src. 4. No water shall be furnished from, 
through, or by means of project works to 
lands which are held in private ownership 
by any one owner in excess of the equivalent 
of 160 acres of class 1 lands unless the owner 
thereof shall have executed a valid record- 
able contract with respect to the excess in 
like manner as is provided in the third sen- 
tence of section 46 of the act of May 25, 1926 
(44 Stat. 636, 649). Computing “the equiva- 
lent of 160 acres of class 1 lands” under this 
section, each acre of class 2 land shall be 
counted as eighty-eight one-hundredths of 
an acre, each acre of class 3 land shall be 
counted as seventy-one one-hundredths of 
an acre, and each acre of class 4 land shall 
be counted as forty-three one-hundredths of 
an acre. 

Sec. 5. The Secretary is authorized to per- 
form such acts, to make such rules and 
regulations, and to include in contracts 
made under the authority of this act such 
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provisions as he deems proper for carrying 
out the provisions of this act; and in con- 
nection with sales or exchanges under this 
act, he is authorized, in his discretion, to 
effect conveyance without regard to the laws 
governing the patenting of public lands. 

Sec. 6. This act shall be deemed a supple- 
ment to and part of the act of April 11, 1956 
(70 Stat. 105). 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 3, line 12, strike out the word “shall” 
and insert does.“ 

Page 4, line 3, strike out the word “Com- 
puting” and insert “In computing.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


CONVEYANCE OF LANDS TO CITY OF 
HENDERSON, NEV. 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 3723) to 
amend Public Law 522, Eighty-fourth 
Congress (relating to the conveyance of 
certain lands to the city of Henderson, 
Nev.). 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled 
“An act to direct the Secretary of the In- 
terior to convey certain public lands in the 
State of Nevada to the city of Henderson, 
Nev.,“ approved May 14, 1956 (70 Stat. 
156), is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following new section: 

“Sec. 3. Nothing contained in the preced- 
ing provisions of this act shall be construed 
to preclude the city of Henderson. Nev. 
from purchasing, in accordance with such 
preceding provisions, only such portion or 
portions, by legal subdivision of the public 
land surveys, of the above-described lands 
as such city elects, nor shall the purchase by 
such city of only a portion or portions of 
such lands be construed to constitute a 
waiver or relinquishment of any of its rights 
under this act to purchase, in accordance 
with such preceding provisions and by legal 
subdivisions of the public land surveys, the 
remainder of such lands, or any portion 
thereof.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


EXCHANGE OF LANDS, NAVAHO 
TRIBE 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 3754) to 
provide for the exchange of lands be- 
tween the United States and the Navaho 
Tribe, and for other purposes. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


INTERNATIONAL PEACE GARDEN, 
NORTH DAKOTA 

The Clerk called the bill (S. 765) to 

increase the authorization for the appro- 

priation of funds to complete the Inter- 

national Peace Garden, North Dakota. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the first section 
of the act entitled “An act to authorize an 
appropriation to complete the International 
Peace Garden, North Dakota,” approved Oc- 
tober 25, 1949 (63 Stat. 888), as amended, is 
amended by striking out “$200,000” and by 
inserting in lieu thereof “$400,000.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 


passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


POINT REYES NATIONAL SEASHORE 
RECREATIONAL AREA 


The Clerk called the resolution (H. 
Res. 634) calling for the preparation of 
a report on the proposed Port Reyes 
National Seashore Recreational Area, 
Marin County, Calif. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the resolution be passed over without 
prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 


ADMINISTRATIVE SITE FOR YOSEM- 
ITE PARK, CALIF. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 12281) 
to authorize the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior to provide an administrative site 
for Yosemite National Park, Calif., on 
lands adjacent to the park, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 


INDEPENDENCE NATIONAL HISTOR- 
ICAL PARK 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 12720) 
to amend the act of June 28, 1948 (62 
Stat. 1061), as amended, providing for 
the establishment of Independence Na- 
tional Historical Park, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
stricken from the Consent Calendar. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 


AMENDING THE INTERCOASTAL 
SHIPPING ACT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 12125) 
to amend the Intercoastal Shipping Act, 
1933 (47 Stat. 1425), as amended, to au- 
thorize incorporation of contract terms 
by reference in short-form documents. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that a similar Senate 
bill (S. 4196) be considered in lieu of the 
House bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the first para- 
graph of section 2 of the Intercoastal Ship- 
ping Act, 1933 (47 Stat. 1425) as amended, 
(U. S. C., title 46, section 844) is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 2. That every common carrier by 
water in intercoastal commerce shall file 
with the Federal Maritime Board and keep 
open to public inspection schedules show- 
ing all the rates, fares, and charges for or 
in connection with transportation between 
intercoastal points on its own route; and, 
if a through route has been established, all 
the rates, fares, and charges for or in con- 
nection with transportation between inter- 
coastal points on its own route and points 
on the route of any other carrier by water. 
The schedules filed, and kept open to pub- 
lic inspection as aforesaid by any such car- 
rier shall plainly show the places between 
which passengers and/or freight will be 
carried, and shall contain the classification 
of freight and of passenger accommodations 
in force, and shall also state separately 
each terminal or other charge, privilege, or 
facility, granted or allowed, and any rules 
or regulations which in anywise change, af- 
fect, or determine any part or the aggregate 
of such aforesaid rates, fares, or charges, 
or the value of the service rendered to the 
passenger consignor, or consignee, and shall 
include the terms and conditions of any 
passenger ticket, bill of lading, contract of 
affreightment, or other document evidencing 
the transportation agreement, The terms 
and conditions as filed with the Federal 
Maritime Board shall be framed under glass 
and posted in a conspicuous place on board 
each vessel where they may be seen by pas- 
sengers and others at all times. Such car- 
riers in establishing and fixing rates, fares, or 
charges may make equal rates, fares, or 
charges for similar service between all ports 
of origin and all ports of destination, and 
it shall be unlawful for any such carrier, 
either directly or indirectly, through the 
medium of any agreement, conference, asso- 
ciation, understanding, or otherwise, to pre- 
vent or attempt to prevent any such car- 
rier from extending service to any publicly 
owned terminal located on any improvement 
project authorized by the Congress at the 
same rates which it charges at its nearest 
regular port of call. Such schedules shall 
be plainly printed, and copies shall be kept 
posted in a public and conspicuous place at 
every wharf, dock, and office of such carrier 
where passengers or freight are received for 
transportation, in such manner that they 
shall be readily accessible to the public and 
can be conveniently inspected. In the event 
that any such schedule includes the terms 
and conditions of any passenger ticket, bill of 
lading, contract of affreightment or other 
document evidencing the transportation 
agreement, as herein provided, copies of 
such terms and conditions shall be made 
available to any shipper, consignee, or pas- 
senger upon request. Such terms and condi- 
tions, if filed as permitted by this section 
and framed under glass and posted in a con- 
spicuous place on board each vessel where 
they may be seen by passengers and others 
at all times, may be incorporated by refer- 
ence in a short form of same actually 
issued for the transportation, or in a dock 
receipt or other document issued in con- 
nection therewith, by notice printed on the 
back of each document that all parties to the 
contract are bound by the terms and condi- 
tions as filed with the Federal Maritime 
Board and posted on board each vessel, and 
when so incorporated by reference every car- 
rier and any other person having any in- 
terest or duty in respect of such transporta- 
tion shall be deemed to have such notice 
thereof as if all such terms and conditions 
had been set forth in the short form docu- 
ment.“ 
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Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DINGELL: On 
page 2, line 12, after the word part“ delete 
“or” and insert of.“ 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

A similar House bill (H. R. 12125) was 
laid on the table. 


LEASE OF PAPAGO TRIBAL LAND 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 4167) to 
authorize the lease of Papago tribal land 
to the National Science Foundation, and 
for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Papago Indian 
Tribe, with the approval of the Secretary of 
the Interior, is authorized to lease to the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, for the construc- 
tion of an astronomical observatory, approxi- 
mately 2,400 acres, more or less, of tribal 
land on the Papago Indian Reservation, and 
to grant to the National Science Foundation, 
or to an agency designated by it, permanent 
rights-of-way across the Papago Indian Res- 
ervation for roads and utilities needed in con- 
nection with such observatory. The term of 
the lease shall be for as long as the property 
is used for scientific purposes and may pro- 
vide for an initial payment of not to exceed 
$25,000 in addition to annual rental fees. 
The lease shall also prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which the tribe may jointly 
use that portion of the leased area not 
specifically needed for the observatory. 

Sec. 2, The National Science Foundation 
is hereby authorized to expend appropriated 
funds for construction on the leased land 
described above, on behalf of the Federal 
Government, an optical astronomical observ- 
atory, including telescopes, administration 
buildings, and other structures deemed nec- 
essary and desirable by the Foundation for 
creation of a scientific facility appropriate 
for use by the Nation’s astronomers. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


CONVEY LANDS ON HUNTLEY REC- 
LAMATION PROJECT, MONTANA 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1742) to 
amend the acts approved April 16 and 
July 27, 1906 (34 Stat. 116 and 519), so 
as to authorize the Secretary of the In- 
terior to convey certain lands in the 
Huntley reclamation project, Yellow- 
stone County, Mont., to school district 
No. 24, Huntley Project Schools, Yellow- 
stone County, Mont. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 


RED LAKE BAND OF CHIPPEWA 
INDIANS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2922) to 
authorize per capita payments to mem- 
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bers of the Red Lake Band of Chippewa 
Indians from the proceeds of the sale-of 
timber and lumber on the Red Lake Res- 
ervation, and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interlor is authorized to withdraw as 
much as may be necessary from the fund 
on deposit in the Treasury of the United 
States arising from the proceeds of the sale 
of timber and lumber within the Red Lake 
Reservation in Minnesota, according to the 
provisions of the act of May 18, 1916 (39 
Stat. 137), to the credit of the Red Lake 
Indians in Minnesota, and to pay therefrom 
$100 to each member of the Red Lake Band 
of Chippewa Indians of Minnesota who is 
living at the date of enactment of this act. 
Such payment shall be made under such 
rules and regulations as the Secretary of the 
Interior may prescribe. 

Sec. 2. No money paid to Indians under 
this act shall be subject to any lien or claim 
of attorneys, or other persons. 

Sec. 3. Payments made under this act shall 
not be held to be “other income and re- 
sources” as that term is used in sections 2 
(a) (7), 402 (a) (7), and 1002 (a) (8) of 
the Social Security Act, as amended (U. S. C., 
1946 edition, title 42, secs. 302 (a), (7), 602 
(a) (7), and 1202 (a) (8)). 

Sec. 4. The nineteenth paragraph of sec- 
tion 9 of the act of May 18, 1916 (39 Stat. 
123, 138), is amended to read as follows: 

“After the payment of all expenses con- 
nected with the administration of these 
lands as herein provided, the net proceeds 
therefrom shall be covered into the Treasury 
of the United States to the credit of the 
Red Lake Indians and draw interest at the 
rate of 4 percent per annum. Any part of 
such fund or the interest thereon that is in 
excess of reserve and operating requirements, 
as determined by the Secretary of the In- 
terior, may be distributed per capita to the 
members of the Red Lake band upon request 
of the tribal council and approved by the 
Secretary.” 

Sec. 5, Paragraph 17 of section 9 of the 
act of May 18, 1916 (39 Stat. 123, 137), as 
amended by the act of August 8, 1956 (70 
Stat. 982), is amended by deleting from 
clause (a) thereof “, with the consent of the 
tribal council.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


MAILING OF OBSCENE MATTER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 4383) to 
amend the act of July 27, 1956, relating 
to detention of mail for temporary pe- 
riods in certain cases. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that a similar 
Senate bill, S. 4287, be considered in lieu 
of the House bill. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 2 of the 
act entitled An act to authorize the Post- 
master General to hold and detain mail for 
‘temporary periods in certain cases”, ap- 
proved July 27, 1956 (Public Law 821, 84th 
Congress; 70 Stat. 700), is hereby amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 2. The provisions of this act shall not 


apply to mail addressed to publishers of pub- 
lications which have entry as second-class 
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matter under the act of March 3, 1879, as 
amended (ch. 180, 20 Stat. 358; 39 U. S. C. 
221, and the following), or to mail addressed 
to the agents of such publishers.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

A similar House bill (H. R. 4383) was 
laid on the table. 


CAREER AND CAREER-CONDITIONAL 
APPOINTMENTS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 9407) 
to provide additional opportunity for 
certain Government employees to ob- 
tain career-conditional and career ap- 
pointments in the competitive civil serv- 
ice. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That each employee of 
the Federal Government or of the municipal 
government of the District of Columbia 
who— 

(1) on November 10, 1955, was serving in 
the excepted service in a position listed 
under schedule A or B of rule VI of the Civil 
Service rules which was removed from the 
competitive civil service subsequent to Jan- 
uary 23, 1955; 

(2) served in a position or positions in the 
competitive civil service without break in 
service from January 23, 1955, to the date of 
the removal of his position as specified in 
subparagraph (1) of this section; 

(3) (A) during the period beginning June 
3, 1950, and ending January 23, 1955, passed 
a qualifying examination for a position in 
the competitive civil service in which he 
served during such period, or (B) within 1 
year after the effective date of this section 
meets such noncompetitive examination 
standards as the United States Civil Service 
Commission shall prescribe with respect to 
the position which he held at the time his 
position was removed from the competitive 
civil service; and 

(4) has completed, prior to November 10, 
1956, a total of continuous or intermittent 
satisfactory service aggregating not less than 
3 years on the rolls in a position in or under 
the Federal Government or the municipal 
government of the District of Columbia; 
may, upon approval of his application made 
to the United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion within 1 year after the effective date 
of this section, be reappointed without com- 
petitive examination to a position in the 
competitive civil service for which he is 
qualified. Such reappointment (except re- 
appointment to a position involving tem- 
porary job employment) shall be a career- 
conditional appointment or a career ap- 
pointment, as determined under the appro- 
priate United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion regulations governing career-condi- 
tional and career appointments. 

Sec. 2. The United States Civil Service 
Commission is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to promulgate such rules and regu- 
lations as it determines to be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 3. Nothing in this act shall affect, or 
be construed to affect, the application of 
section 1310 of the Supplemental Appro- 
priation Act, 1952 (Public Law 253, 82d 
Cong.), as amended. 

Sec. 4. The foregoing sections of this act 
shall become effective on the 90th day fol- 
lowing the date of enactment of this act. 


With the following committee amend- 


ments: 


Page 1, line 3, immediately after the word 
“That”, insert (a).“ 
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Page 3, immediately following line 3, in- 
sert the following new subsection: 

“(b) Each employee of the Federal Gov- 
ernment or of the municipal government of 
the District of Columbia who met the re- 
quirements of the act entitled ‘An act to 
provide for the granting of career-conditional 
and career appointments to certain qualified 
employees’, approved August 12, 1955 (Public 
Law 380, 84th Cong.,), but did not file appli- 
cation for the benefits of such act prior to 
November 10, 1956, because of administra- 
tive error by the department, agency, or es- 
tablishment in which he was employed, may 
file his application for the benefits of such 
act within 1 year after the effective date of 
this section.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


DISPATCH OF MAIL FROM POST 
OFFICES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 10496) 
to revise the law relating to the dispatch 
of mail from post offices, and for other 
purposes, 

There being no objection, the clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 3840 of 
the Revised Statutes (39 U. S. C. 6) is 
amended by striking out the comma and the 
words “not exceeding 1 hour“ immediately 
following the word “accordingly.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Line 4, strike out “the comma and the 
words ‘not exceeding 1 hour’ immediately 
following the word ‘accordingly’ and insert 
1 hour’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘3 
hours’.” 

The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


amendment was 


TRANSFER OF FEDERAL EM- 
PLOYEES FOR SERVICE WITH IN- 
TERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 4004) to 
encourage and authorize details and 
transfers of Federal employees for serv- 
ice with international organizations. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the “Federal Employees Internation- 
al Organization Service Act.” 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 2. As used in this act— 

(1) “International organization” means 
every public international organization or 
international-organization preparatory com- 
mission in which the United States Govern- 
ment participates. 

(2) “Federal agency” means any depart- 
ment or agency in the executive branch of 
the United States Government including in- 
dependent establishments and Government 
owned or controlled corporations, and any 
employing authority in the legislative 
branch of the United States Government. 

(3) “Employee” means any civilian ap- 
pointive officer or employee in or under the 
executive or the legislative branch of the 
United States Government. 
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(4) “Congressional employee” means those 
included in the definition of that term con- 
tained in the Civil Service Retirement Act. 

(5) “Transfer” means the change of posi- 
tion by an employee from a Federal agency 
to an international organization, 

(6) “Detail” means the assignment or loan 
of an employee to an international organiza- 
tion without the employee's transfer from 
the Federal agency by which he is employed. 

(7) “Reemployment” means either the re- 
employment of an employee pursuant to sec- 
tion 4 (a) (5), or the reemployment of a 
Congressional employee within 90 days from 
the date of his separation from the inter- 
national organization, following a term of 
employment not extending beyond the pe- 
riod specified by the head of the Federal 
agency at the time of consent to transfer or, 
in the absence of such a specified period, not 
extending beyond the first three consecutive 
years of his entering the employ of the inter- 
national organization. 


DETAILS 


Sec. 3. (a) The head of any Federal agency 
is authorized to detail for a period not ex- 
ceeding 3 years any employee of his depart- 
ment or agency to an international organi- 
zation requesting services. 

(b) Any employee while so detailed shall 
be considered for the purpose of preserving 
his allowances, privileges, rights, seniority, 
and other benefits, to be an employee of the 
Federal agency from which detailed and he 
shall continue to receive compensation, al- 
lowances, and benefits from funds available 
to that agency. The authorization of such 
allowances and other benefits and the pay- 
ment thereof out of any appropriations 
available therefor shall be considered as 
meeting all the requirements of section 1765 
of the Revised Statutes. 

(c) Details may be made under this sec- 
tion— 

(1) without reimbursement to the United 
States by the international organization; or 

(2) with agreement by the international 
organization to reimburse the United States 
for compensation, travel expenses, and al- 
lowances, or any part thereof, payable during 
the period of detail in accordance with sub- 
sections (a) and (b), and such reimburse- 
ment shall be credited to the appropriation, 
fund, or account utilized for paying such 
compensation, travel expenses, or allowances. 

(d) Nothing in section 1914 of title 18, 
United States Code, relative to augmenting 
salaries of Government employees shall pre- 
vent an employee detailed under this section 
from being paid or reimbursed by an inter- 
national organization for allowances or ex- 
penses incurred in the performance of duties 
required by the detail. 

TRANSFERS 


Sec. 4. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
any law, Executive order, or regulation, any 
employee serving under a Federal appoint- 
ment not limited to 1 year or less who trans- 
fers to an international organization is en- 
titled to the following, if the transfer is 
made with the consent of the head of his 
agency, except that the provisions of para- 
graph (5) relating to reemployment rights, 
and the provisions of paragraph (6) relating 
to rates of basic compensation payable upon 
reemployment shall not apply to Congres- 
sional employees: 

(1) To retain coverage and all rights and 
benefits. under any system established by 
law for the retirement of civilian employees 
of the United States, if all necessary em- 
ployee deductions and agency contributions 
in payment for such coverage, rights, and 
benefits for the period of employment with 
the international organization are currently 
deposited in the system's fund or depository, 
and for such purpose service as an officer or 
employee of the international organization 
shall be considered to be creditable service 
under any such system. 
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(2) To retain coverage and all rights and 
benefits under the Federal Employees’ Group 
Life Insurance Act of 1954, as amended (5 
U. S. C., ch. 24), if all necessary employee 
deductions and agency contributions in pay- 
ment for such coverage, rights, and benefits 
for the period of employment with the inter- 
national organization are currently deposited 
in the Employees’ Life Insurance Fund cre- 
ated by section 5 (c) of the Federal Em- 
ployees’ Group Life Insurance Act of 1954, 
as amended (5 U. S. C. 2094 (c)), and for 
such purpose service as an officer or em- 
ployee of the international organization 
shall be considered to be service as an offi- 
cer or employee of the United States. 

(3) To retain coverage and all rights and 
benefits under the Federal Employees’ Com- 
pensation Act, as amended (5 U. S. C., ch. 
15), and for this purpose his employment 
with the international organization shall be 
deemed to be employment by the United 
States. However, in any case in which the 
injured employee, or his dependents in case 
of death, receives from the international 
organization any payment (including any 
allowance, gratuity, payment under an in- 
surance policy for which the premium is 
wholly paid by that organization, or other 
benefit of any kind), on account of the same 
injury or death, the amount of such pay- 
ments shall be credited against any bene- 
fits payable under the Federal Employees’ 
Compensation Act as follows: (A) payments 
on account of injury or disability shall be 
credited against disability compensation pay- 
able to the injured employee; and (B) pay- 
ments on account of death shall be credited 
against death compensation payable to de- 
pendents of the deceased employee. 

(4) To elect to retain to his credit all ac- 
cumulated and current accrued annual leave 
to which entitled at the time of transfer to 
an international organization which would 
otherwise be liquidated by a lump-sum pay- 
ment. On the request of an employee at 
any time prior to reemployment, payment 
shall be made for all of the leave retained. 
In any case in which an employee receives a 
lump-sum payment and reemployment oc- 
curs within 6 months following the date of 
the transfer, such employee shall refund to 
the Federal agency the amount of the lump- 
sum payment. This subsection shall under 
no circumstances operate so as to cause a 
forfeiture of retained leave following reem- 
ployment or to deprive an employee of any 
lump-sum payment to which he would 
otherwise be entitled. 

(5) To be reemployed within 30 days of 
his application for reemployment in his 
former position or a position of like seniority, 
status, and pay in the agency from which 
he transferred, if he is separated from the 
international organization within 3 years 
after the date on which he entered on duty 
with the international organization, or with- 
in such shorter period as may be specified by 
the head of the Federal agency at the time 
of consent to transfer, and he applies for 
reemployment not later than 90 days after 
the separation. 

(6) Upon reemployment, to the rate of 
basic compensation to which he would be 
entitled had he remained in the Federal serv- 
ice. Upon reemployment, the sick leave 
account of the employee shall be restored by 
credit or charge to its status at the time he 
left the Federal service; and the period of 
separation caused by his employment with 
the international organization and the period 
necessary to effect reemployment shall be 
considered creditable service for all appro- 
priate Federal employment purposes. 

(b) During the employee’s period of serv- 
ice with the international organization, the 
agency contribution for retirement and in- 
surance purposes may be made from the ap- 
propriations or funds of the Federal agency 
from which the employee transferred, 

(c) All computations under this act prior 
to reemployment shall be made in the same 
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manner as if the employee had received basic 
compensation (or basic compensation plus 
additional compensation in the case of a 
Congressional employee) at the rate at which 
it would have been payable had the employee 
continued in the position in which he was 
serving at the time of his transfer. 

(a) The provisions of this section shall 
apply only with respect to so much of any 
period of employment with an international 
organization as does not exceed 3 years or 
such shorter period as may be specified by 
the head of the Federal agency from which 
the employee is transferred at the time of 
consent to transfer, except that for retire- 
ment and insurance purposes this section 
shall continue to apply during the period in 
which a Congressional employee is effecting 
or could effect a reemployment or an em- 
ployee other than a Congressional employee is 
properly exercising or could exercise the re- 
employment right established by subsection 
(a) (5). During that reemployment period, 
the employee shall be considered to be on 
leave without pay for retirement and insur- 
ance purposes. 

REGULATIONS 

Sec. 6. The President is authorized to pre- 
scribe the necessary rules and regulations to 
carry out the provisions of this act and to 
protect and assure the retirement, insurance, 
leave, and reemployment rights and such 
other similar Federal employment rights as 
he may find appropriate. These regulations 
may provide for the exclusion of employees 
from coverage hereunder on the basis of the 
nature and type of employment such as, but 
not limited to, excepted appointments of a 
confidential or policy-determining character, 
or conditions pertaining to the employment 
such as, but not limited to, short-term ap- 
pointments, seasonal or intermittent employ- 
ment, and part-time employment. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 

Sec. 6. This act shall take effect on the 
date of its enactment except that any pres- 
ent employee of an international organization 
who entered on duty with the organization 
by transfer under Executive Order 9721 of 
May 10, 1946, as amended by Executive Order 
10103 of February 1, 1950, or under the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency Participation 
Act of 1957, not earlier than 3 years prior 
to the date of enactment, may elect to have 
coverage hereunder for the remainder of the 
3-year term if the head of the Federal agency 
from which he transferred consents to that 
coverage. 

REPEAL PROVISION 


Sec. 7. Section 6 (a) of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency Participation Act of 
1957 (22 U. S. C. 2025 (a)), is repealed ex- 
cept that it shall be considered to remain in 
effect with respect to any employee subject 
thereto who is serving as an employee of the 
International Atomic Energy Agency on the 
date of enactment of this act and who does 
not make the election referred to in section 
6, and for the purposes of any rights and 
benefits vested thereunder prior to such date. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


RETIREMENT BENEFITS OF CER- 
TAIN RURAL LETTER CARRIERS 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 11165) 
to accord coverage under the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act to certain temporary 
rural carriers who served in the period 
from October 23, 1943, to March 5, 1946. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There was no objection, 
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Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that a similar Sen- 
ate bill, S. 3564, be considered in lieu 
of the House bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Tennessee? 

Mr. HENDERSON. Reserving the 
right to object, Mr. Speaker, may we 
have an explanation of this bill? 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
accords retirement coverage to a very 
small number of rural carriers who 
served under temporary war service ap- 
pointments in the period October 23, 
1943, to March 5, 1946. Executive Order 
No. 9378, September 23, 1943, author- 
ized conversion of all rural carriers in 
this category to “war service indefinite” 
appointments entitling them to retire- 
ment coverage. Practically all of these 
rural carriers were converted. How- 
ever, a very small group—estimated to 
be no more than one-half dozen or 10— 
were not converted due to error on the 
part of their postmasters in failing to act 
pursuant to Executive order. 

S. 3564 will provide retirement cov- 
erage for this small group on the same 
basis as such coverage has been extended 
to the remainder of the general class of 
rural carriers involved. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
withdraw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Tennessee? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Civil Service Retirement Act, as in 
effect prior to, on, or after the date of en- 
actment of this act, if retirement deduc- 
tions were made from the basic salary of a 
temporary rural carrier in the field service 
of the Post Office Department at any time 
within the period from October 23, 1943, to 
March 5, 1946, both dates inclusive, such 
person shall be held and considered to have 
received an indefinite war service appoint- 
ment as of the first date on which any such 
deduction was made. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

A similar House bill (H. R. 11165) was 
laid on the table. 


MAINTAINING CERTAIN EXISTING 
POSTAGE RATES 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 13555) 
to maintain existing minimum postage 
rates on certain publications mailed for 
delivery within the county of publica- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Y. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that a similar Sen- 
ate bill, S. 4191, be considered in lieu of 
the House bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Tennessee? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 2 (c) of 
the act of October 30, 1951 (65 Stat. 673; 39 
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U. S. C. 289a), as amended by the act of 
May 27, 1958 (72 Stat. 139; Public Law 85- 
426), is amended by inserting after the words 
“this section” the following: “, and on each 
individually addressed copy of a publication 
of the second class addressed for delivery 
within the county of publication and not en- 
pong to the free-in-county mailing privi- 
ege.” 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, this leg- 
islation will amend the Postal Rate Pay 
Act—Public Law 84-426—so as to con- 
tinue the one-eighth cent per piece mini- 
mum on publications mailed for delivery 
within county of publication but not en- 
titled to free-in-county mailing. 

The postal rate bill, H. R. 5836, as 
passed by the House last year, exempted 
these publications from an increase in 
their per piece minimum. The Senate- 
passed bill omitted this exemption. The 
committee of conference, in arriving at 
an overall “package” agreement on sec- 
ond- and third-class rates, did not dis- 
cuss this particular difference in the 
House and Senate versions. The confer- 
ence agreement contained the Senate 
language which had the effect of increas- 
ing the one-eighth cent minimum along 
with all other second-class minimum per 
piece charges, although such an increase 
was not provided in the House-passed 
bill. As shown in the statement of the 
managers on the part of the House re- 
porting the conference agreement on the 
postal rate bill, it was the intention of 
the House conferees to continue the ex- 
isting one-eighth cent minimum per 
piece charge on all publications mailed 
for delivery within the county of publi- 
cation. However, the language of the 
bill itself has been interpreted as not 
permitting continuance of that rate. 

S. 4191 will place in effect the policy 
adopted by this committee and the House 
upon approval of the postal rate bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

A similar House bill (H. R. 13555) was 
laid on the table. 


ACCEPTANCE OF DECORATIONS 
FROM FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 3195) to 
authorize certain retired personnel of 
the United States Government to accept 
and wear decorations, presents, and 
other things tendered them by certain 
foreign countries. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, I wonder if some- 
one on the committee could tell me what 
presents and medals are to be covered 
by this legislation. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin, The com- 
mittee report sets forth the names of 
the individuals. My understanding is 
that there are various awards, such as 
the Grand Cross Isabella la Catolica of 
Spain and the Cross of Commander of 
the Royal Order of George I, of Greece, 
and other similar awards, 
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Mr. GROSS. What is the limitation 
on the presents, the gifts? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. These 
are items the committee sets forth. The 
awards involve a medal of some kind in 
each case. 

Mr. GROSS. Are there gifts in con- 


nection with these awards? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I am not 
a member of the committee. 

Mr. MORGAN. There are four 
watches involved here. 
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Mr. GROSS. Are they wrist watches, 
pocket watches, or what? 

Mr. MORGAN. They are pocket 
watches and they have been in the stor- 
age room of the Department of State for 
a good Many years. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There was no objection. 


MEMBERS OF CONGRESS 
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The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the following- 
named retired personnel of the Government 
of the United States are hereby authorized 
to accept and wear such decorations, or- 
ders, medals, emblems, presents, and other 
things as have been tendered as of the date 
of approval of this Act by the foreign govern- 
ment or foreign governments immediately 
following their names, and that the consent 
of Congress is hereby expressly granted for 
this purpose as required under clause 8 of 
section 9, article I, of the Constitution of 
the United States: 


Name Date of re- Donor government Award Remarks 
tirement 
Johnson, awia Oeann Jam’ 8188 He. Star of Ub fet nrg rer ed coh a aa 
WHITE HOUSE 
Crim, Howell G Dee, 31, 1957 | Beisium.-=. 4:32, i Regent's Medal First Class Token of good will, 
UNITED NATIONS 
Austin, Warren R Jan. 22, 1083 Cuba National Order of Merit, Carlos Manuel de | Token of good will. 


Cespedes. 
Dominican Republie National Order of Merit, Juan Pablo Duarte. 


Token of good will. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Bishopp, Fred C.. June 30, 1953 


. May 31. 1954 | France.. 
Kotok, Edward II. May 31,1951 | France 
McDonald, Murl. Aug. 31, 1033 Lebanon 
Potter, Charles E. Ang. 31,1951 Latvia. 
Warren, Gertrude L Dec. 19,1952 | Lat via 
Watts, Lyle F. June 30,1952 | France. 
Wilson, Dr. Milburn L June 30,1953 | France 


Great Britain 


Freedom. 


King’s Medal for Service in the Cause of 
Order of Officer du Merite Agricole....-..... 


Order of Three Stars, Officer's Cross In a 


Order of Three Stars 


For perfecting DDT, an insecticide. 


For advisory service to Dr. Oleg Yadoff in connection 
with dust insecticides and fungicides. 


Croix du Chevalier de la Merite Agricole. In recognition for forestry work and for interest in 
q T KL 


international 8 

In recognition for ponr 2 in Lebanon of tests 
and demonstrations in forage crops to increase the 
supply of food for livestock. 

ap’ tion for valuable service rendered in 

Ing friendly relations between Latvia and the" United 
States, particularly in the field of -H Club work. 

In appreciation for valuable service rendered in foster- 
ing friendly relations between Latvia and the United 
States, particularly in the field of 4-H Club work. 


Croix du Chevalier de la Merite Agricole. In recognition for forestry work and for interest in inter- 
Officer of the Merite Agricole 


national forestry. 
Honored for his contributions to agriculture, 


CANAL ZONE GOVERNMENT 


Dowd, Dr. Frederick F_....-- July 31, 1949 
Lombard, Eugene C 
Paul; Seymour adpraan=s00 Mar, 31, 1950 


Republic of Panama. Order of Vasco Nunez de Balboa. 
Mar. 31, 1956 | Republic of Panama. Order of Vasco Nunez de Balboa. 
Republic of Panama. Order of Vasco Nunez de Balboa. 


1 oe relations between Panama and the 


Fostering cordial relations between Panama and the 
United States. 

Fostering cordial relations between Panama and the 
United States. 


CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD 


In recognition of the assistance rendered to Registro 
Aeronautica Italiano in developing airworthiness 
regulations, 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Dunlap, Wünam Dec. 31, 1952 
OT A ae July 1,1949 France. 
Morse, Huntington T. June 30, 1954 | France 


Mulroy, Thomas B.. . Dec. 31, 1956 


der of Saint Ola 
the Legion of Honor. 


Dominican Republie._| Order of Merit Juan Pablo Duarte“. In appreciation of services rendered to President 


‘Trujillo during his visit to Jacksonville. 


Chevalier de l'Ordre du Merite Maritime Token of good will for services rendered in connection 
Legion of Honor, Degree of Oſllcer 
Commander in the Order of Orange Nassau.] Token of good will for services rendered in connection 
-| Knights Cross, Pit Class, of the Royal Or- 


with maritime activities. 
Token of good will for services rendered in connection 
with maritime activities. 


with maritime activities, 
Token of good will for services rendered in connection 
with maritime activities. 


Chevalier in the French National Order of oo of good will for services rendered in connection 


ith maritime activities. 


GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 


Nikula, August June 30,1951 | Finland Order of the White Rose of Finland, Knight. Token of acknowledgment for e to alleviate 


the sufferings caused by unist 
among the civilian population of Finland. 


——— eee 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


Name Date of re- Donor government Award Remarks 
tirement 


Coffey, Erval R. . July 1,1954 Thailand . The * Noble Order of the Crown of | In 8 of his services as Chief, Public Health 
vision, United States Mission to Thailand. 
Forbes, Mary D. . Aug. 1,1954 | Greece. mas > Golden Cross of the Royal Order of the Inn recognition araar ye peed as Director of the Nursing 
merican on for Aid to Greece. 
Murdock, John R.. . Aug. 1,1956 Dominican Republic The Order of Merit Juan Pablo Duarte in | In recognition of his services as Assistant Director of 
the Grade of Commendador. the Pan American Sanit Bureau and the organ- 
ization of the Division Malaria of the Health 
Ministry of the Dominican Republic. 
Warner, Estella F. . Jan. 1,1956 | Lebanon The Order of the Cedars les Ohevallers. .- In recognition of her services rendered to that country 
as Regional Public Health Re mtative under the 
Point IV program in the Middle East, 


DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR 


Demaray, Arthur E. . Dec. 8,1951 Sweden Order of the Knight of Vasa rane tl For services in connection with visit of the Crown 
5 and Princess of Sweden to the United States 


INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION 


Schenck, Hubert G | Mar. 1, 1954 | China ep of Ching Hsing (Auspicious | Reason for award unknown. 
ar). 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
Fren Pina H 88 Dec. 31. 1954 GOT NV BON a, oe oes Reason for award unknown. 
y B. -| Oct. 31, 195 Gold e . ween Reason for award unknown, 
Nichols, is pant Beco AS Nov. 20, 1957 Cross of Taxiarch or Our Order of the | Reason for award unknown. 
oenix, 
Starr, George J . Jan. 6, 1047 France Medal of Honor of the Municipal and Rural | Reason for award unknown. 
Police of the Ministry of the Interior of 
the Republic of France. 
Watkins, W. Frank ----| Mar. 31,1949 Norway. =... ar ees Ise First Class, Royal Order of | Reason for award unknown. 
Ain 
Wells, Richard H Sept. 30,1951 Mexico GONE, / ATT AE a Reason for award unknown, 
NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 
1 
Murdock, Abe | Dee. 16, 1957 | Philippines Military Merit Medal Reason for award unknown. 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 
Zetek, James May 31. 1956 | Republic of Panama.. Vasco Nunez de Balboa N For outstanding work in the entomological and gencral 


biological fields and for his contribution to interna- 
tional relations. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
The awards tendered to personnel of the Department of State were given as tokens of good will by the donor governments, 


Armour, Norman Dec. 31,1945 Halti Order of Honor and DONG Grand Cross 
Atherton, Ray.. Aug. 31,1948 China Order of the Golden Gram 
Bell, George Aug. 1,1953 | France Legion of Honor, Office: 


Blake, Maxwell. Jan. 31,1941 Italy “Ordini della Corona d' Ita 


Officer, 
Boal, Pierre de L. July 31,1947 | Great Britian. ........ Silver Jubilee Medal... 
Serbs, Croats and Slo- Order of St. Sava, Third Class. 
venes, now Yugo- 


Order of the Sun Commander 

Gold Medal Commemorative of Ist Centen- 
ary of Battle of Ayachucho, 

Order of the Crown. Hewes 


pores ig 55 1 Oct. 1. 1953 Grand Cross Orden al Merito 
rooks, OC. O Oct, 31,1954 Peruvian Centennial Independence 
Oates, Jefferson -----| Feb. 28, 1955 Grand Oross of National Order of Merit Car- 


los Manuel de Cespedes. 
Third Class, Bust of Boltvar 
“Order of Boyaca” Grade of Grand Official.. 


Caldwell, John Kenneth Oct. 31,1945 Cross A —T—T—T———— SSS 
... Se Oct. 31, 1952 Order of Polonia Stituta a 

Order of Three Stars, Third Grade. K 
Corcoran, William i Woa Nov. 30,1947 Medaille de Sauvetage oe 
Culbertson, Paul T. Aug. 31, 1953 Order of Christ, Comman BN 
Davis, John K Feb. 1, 1943 King George Jubilee Medal — 
Dawson, William.. Dec. 31, 1946 rand Cross of the “Orden al Merito’ — 
Dearing, Fred Morris June 30, 1938 Grand Cross of the Order of Boyaca =- 

Military Order or Christ 
de Barneville, Maurice F Dec. 2. 1952 -| Legion of Honor. 


Donnelly, Walter J DEC. 31, 1952 National Order of some Carlos Manuel de 


Cespedes, Comman 
Order of of Boyaca... 


Frost, Arthur C Dee. 31, 1947 Order of “Al Merit 

Frost, Wesley.. Dec, 1, 1944 Silver Jubilee Medal 

Fullerton, Hugh Dec. 31, 1948 Order of Vytautas the A 

Goold, Herbert S__ --| Mar. 1, 1943 anes of the White Rose, Second 


lass 
Order of “Al Merito, 99 e Set ee ae ete 
Crown of jum, Grand Oficer... —— 


Greene, Winthrop 8. May 31, 1951 
j 1,1945 
Order of the White Rose 


Grew, Joseph C. Oct. 


Harrison, Randolph, Ir. July 31, 1952 

Henry, Frank Anderson. Mar. 1, 1946 1 

Henry, R. Horton Apr. 30. 1950 | Cuba National Order of Merit, Carlos Manuel de 
Cespedes, Officer: 
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Name 


Hester, Evett D. 


1 Stanley K. 
Hunt, Le 
Kelly, RO 


Miller, David Hunter 
Molesworth, Kathleen 
Nester, 


ussell, II. 
Saugstadt, Jesse 


Schoenfeld, Rudolf E. 
Sholes, Walter H.... 
Simmons, John F 


Sokobin 1 eee ee 


ani rea toes! 
Thurston, “ag 2 3 


Vallance, William Roy 


Walker, Fk PTET OREN 5 
Waller, G Piatt... 
Waterman, Henry 8 
Wheeler, Leslie A Allen. 
White, John Campbell 


sen. 
Wilson, Edwin C 


Date of re- 
tirement 


Sept. 30, 1950 
May 1,1947 
May 31,1947 
Apr. 1, 


31, 1947 


31, 1947 


. 31,1044 
31, 1955 


31, 1957 


1, 1952 
31. 1953 


31. 1057 


. 31, 1953 
30, 1953 
ov. 30, 1946 

31, 1951 
1.1945 


30. 1954 
31. 1049 


Donor government Award 


Rae. oue 129 the Imperial Dragon of Annam, 
Order ot the White Elephant, Third . — 
Order 4 os Crown, Chevalier 

Three Stars 
Officer's Cross of Order of Polonia Restituta _- 
Cross of the Grand Officer of Nichan 


itikhar, 
Croix d’Officler de Ordre de la 8 
Austrian Service Order. 


* Cross of Order of Poland Re- 
uta. 
-| Officer's Cross of Order of Polonia Restituta 
Order of the Condor of the Andes. 
Order of the Nile 
Silver Medal 
National Order 
Austrian Service Order, Great Cross 
Olympic Meda. 
Order.of the Crown, Commander 
Medal bearing profile of Lafayette issued on 
100th Anniversary of Latayette’s death. 


e R E E National Order of Merit, Carlos Manuel de 
Cespedes (Offi ceny; 
Tuma. Order of Nichan Iftikar Commander. 


Order “A1 Merito,” Commander. 


y 
88 of the 
er of Ouissam Alaouite, Commander 
Commanderinthe Orderof OrangeNassau eat 
Knights Cross, First Class, of the Royal 
Order of Saint Olay. 
Cross of Merit Class II. = 


Lan of 8 eng of Com: 

rand Officer of the Order oft AL Merito 
8 Republica de Italia.” 

rr Cordon of the Order of Sacred 


high Pm of Orange Näsin; grade of Grand 


Norway... Grand Cross of the roe of Saint Peery 
Portugal. e came of the Military Order of 
Chia Ho (Insignia of Fourth Class) 
Order of the Holy Trinity 
National Order of A t, Carlos Manuel 
de Cespedes, Office 
Costa Rica Commemoration Medallion —— aes ae 
B Order of the Southern Cross, Grade of 
Commiendador, 


Order of Lanura 
Order of the Sun. g 

Order of the Nichan Iftikhar, Officer. 
58 of the Oak-Leaved Crown 


' 
$ 
$ 
i 
' 
+ 
$ 
$ 
' 
' 
7 
' 
' 
$ 
i 
' 
t 
i 
' 
i 


Estonian Libert: 
Order of the “Sol”. e 
Cross of Commander, Legion of Honor. 
National Order “Al Merito,” Command 


TARIFF COMMISSION 


Remarks 


Durand, E. Dana Toshi June 16,1952 Poland Order of “Polonia Restituta,” grade of | Reason for award unknown. 
Commander, 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
U. S. Coast Guard 


Jacobs, Donald G (Captain) 
1105 


Lieberson, William (Lieuten- 
ant Commander) 

McCabe, George E. (Rear 
Admiral) 
1080 

United States Secret Service 


ler, Harry D. 
Barker, WIlllam R. 


Callaghan, Thomas J 


Aug. 1, 1951 


Feb. 1, 1957 


Mar. 1, 1054 


Dec. 14, 1056 


Feb. 28, 1054 


Sopt. 30, 1945 


Gold Naval, Medal, First Class 


Korea Order of Military Merit, Ulchi with Silver.. 


Norway. St, Olav Medal — 


Norra P/ ·—»A Ni 


Obina Order of the Cloud and Banner en nmana 


Gold 2 25 “Co Ab and | The award was made for 
a urage, negation; 


tain Jacobs’ services as 

Commanding Officer of the U. S. C. G. Cutter Bibb, 
during the rescue of the crew of 82 Portuguese 
Schooner Gaspar, 2 a gale off the Newfound- 
land Banks on Sept. 18, 1948. 

For distinguished pom rendered to the Merchant 
Marine and for the Best Organization of the Greek 
Maritime Services. 

For service as Chief of the United States Coast Guard 
Advisory Group which was sent to Korea to organize 
and train the Korean Coast Guard, which is now the 
Republic of Korea Navy. 


5 of services rendered in a supervisory 
Reval Hig uring assignment to the protection of Her 
Koyal — the pad Princess Martha and the 

their stay in the United States 
—— Wand War iL. 


recognition of services rendered in a ee 
capacity during assignment to the protection of Her 
Royal Highness the Crown Princess Martha and the 
Royal cc 


in en ol services rendered during Madame 
= Kai-shek’s visit in the United States during 
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United States Secret Service— 


Continued 
Maloney, James J. 


Peck, Albert L. .-] Mar, 31,1944 


Rowland, Thomas H. May 31, 1945 


Wilson, Frank J Dec. 31, 1946 


Bureau of Customs 
Kirwin, Edwin 3 


ee een the pleco oR 

uring assignment ion of Her 

ighness the Crown Princess Martha and the 

Royal Famil 15 their stay in the United States 
during World War II. 

In recognition of services rendered during Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek’s visit in the United States during 


1943. 

In ition of services rendered in a supervisory 
capac! N assignment to the protection of Her 
Royal Highness the Crown Princess Martha and the 
Royal Famil peeing thelr stay in the United States 
during World War I 

In tion of services rendered in a supervisory 
capac T during 8 to the protection of Her 

ighness the Crown Princess Martha and the 

Royal 9 . stay in the United States 
during World War 

In recognition of services rendered in a supervisory 

during assignment to the protection of Her 

ighness the Crown Princess Martha and the 

Royal yoni cuin their stay in the United States 
during World War II. 

In recognition of services rendered during Madame 
5 85 Kal-shek's visit in the United States during 


Reason ſor award unknown. 


UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY 


Wright, Irene Apr. 2,1954 


OR eee 


National Order of Merit, Carlos Manuel de | Work in Cuban history. 
Cespedes. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


General 
Ohidlaw, Benjamin WW May 31, 1955 
Keriney, George O. Aug. 31, 1951 
2A 
Spaatz, Carl. J June 30, 1948 
pa 03708 


Lieutenant General 
Craig, Howard A............-- June 30, 1955 
Harper, Robert W June 30, 1954 
Schlatter, David M July 31, 1957 
62A 
Aug. 30, 1957 


Timberlake, Patrick W 
83A 


. 28, 1055 
31, 1951 
31, 1955 
Boyd, ALGO K...caanbenccoucsnus Oct. 31, 1957 
424A 
Butler, William O Jan. 31, 1946 
AO5245 
Chauncey, Charles C Oct. 31, 1051 
Doyle, John P June 30, 1956 
274A 
Gates, Byron E. May 31, 1955 
186A 
Grow, Malcolm CO] Nov. 30, 1949 
N 8 ...... ot. “Si, 100 
Hansell, Haywood 8 ] Dec. 31, 1946 
A017468 
Hines, Beck 8 —— Feb. 28, 1953 
zao J Deo. 31, 1965 
McBiain, John F. Oct. 31, 1956 
a Oarl B.. Nov. 30, 1953 
Oct. 31, 1950 


McDonald, George O 
69A- 


Nn. 


. 
— 


1 
—— —„—-— 
Netherlands 
Gres. 
Foot —ů— 


G ——— 
B. 


Croix de Guerre with Palm 
Aviation Badge 
Grand Cross of the Royal Order of St. Olav 


Merito Aero, Primer Clase (ist Olass) =- 
Peruvian Aviation Oross ..------------- -= 
French Legion of Honor (Degree of Officer) _- 


Cross of Grand Commanders of the Royal 
Order of Phoenix. 

Royal Order of George 1 

Brazilian Aviation Badge (Pilot 

Order of Merit, Italy... Š, 


Greek grana Cross of the Order of the 
joenix, 

Grand Cross of the Royal Order of the 
Phoenix, 


Legion of Honor Degree of Officer 
Honorary Pilot Wings. 
Pilot Wings 
Aeronautical Medal 


Brevet Militarire de Pilote D'Avlon 
Chilean Aviation Badge. =-=- 


Cross of Grand Commander of Royal Order 
of G e I, 

Croix de Guerre with Palm. 

Cross of Commander of the Royal Order 
of George I. 

Air Force Wings 

Medal of Aviation. 

Order of Vasco Nunez de Balboa 

Commander of the Order al Merito della 
ag et Italy. 

Ale Foros Wings. .-.cncccconcseseuesosnavece 

Order of Orange-Nassau, Grand Officer. 

Cross of Commanders of the Royal Order of 

Aviation B 480 


Order of Aeronautical Merit. 
Pilot W. 


For meritorious service, 
For meritorious service. 
For meritorious service, 


For meritorious service, 
For meritorious service. 
For meritorious service, 
For meritorious service. 
For meritorious service, 
For meritorious service. 
For meritorious service. 
For meritorious service, 


For meritorious service. 


For meritorious service, 
For meritorious service, 
For meritorious service, 
For meritorious service. 


For meritorious service, 
For meritorious service. 


For meritorious service. 
For meritorious service, 
For meritorious service. 


For meritorious service, 
For meritorious service, 


For meritorious service. 
For meritorious service, 
For service with American Mission for ald of Turkey. 
For meritorious service, 
For meritorious service. 
For meritorious servico, 


For meritorious service, 
For meritorious service. 
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Name Date of retire- 
ment 
Major General—Con, 
Richardson, William L. July 31, 1954 
Stowell, James §......-.....-.| May 31, 1955 
72A 
r Charles E., Ir. . Jan. 31, 1955 
Wade, Leigh Nov. 30, 1955 
Waisi, Robert e eee ---| Feb, 28, 1953 
Webster, Robert M. Oct. 31, 1954 
21A 
Brigadier General 
Beam, Rosenham-...........-}| June 30, 1951 
Caldwell, Charles II. Feb. 28, 1951 


Sept. 30, 1953 
Apr. 30, 1953 
Mar. 31, 1953 
June 30, 1949 
July 31, 1956 
Aug. 31, 1948 
Jan. 31, 1954 


Apr. 30, 1957 


July 31, 1954 
Mar, 31, 1957 
Feb. 28, 1954 
May 31, 1957 


July 31, 1952 
Apr. 27,1945 
Oct. 31,1955 
Aug. 31, 1981 


m, Jack O. 


. Nelson F. 


Kolb, pps OD ES 
Lingle, David d 
20 


July 31, 1983 
Aug. 31, 1954 
May 31, 1951 
Dee. 31, 1947 
Jan. 31,1957 
June 29, 1948 
Tune 30, 1946 
Aug. 20,1957 
June 30, 1956 
July 31, 1953 
Mar. 31, 1956 


Mociteariy, J John A 


John 8 

EVN 
EET 8 ES pe ae 
Riggs, r 
Seebach, Charles M. 


Shor, A R 
A 0900636 


Donor government 


Dominican Republic.. 


1 
S 
— a 


C 


e 


Award 


Decoration of the Air Merit 


Star of Africa (Rank of Knight Commander). 
Royal Order of George I 
Cross of Grand Commanders of the Royal 

Order of Phoenix, 
Pao-Ting with Banner 


Aviation Cross. 

Honorary Pilot Wings.. 
Air Force Cross, First Class. 
Croix de Guerre with Palm. 


Military Medal, Second Class 
Order of Vasco Nunez de Balboa... n2. 
Som —— Commander of the Royal Order or 


ge J. 
one of ot Liberation of San Martin, Grade of 
Grand Officer. 
Gold Medal, Iraq 


Aviation Oana 


Abdon Calderon, First Class 
Military Medal, Second Class. 
Order of Boy, 
Aviation Cross. 
Honorary Pilot Wings 
Cross of C 5 of the Royal Order of 


George I. 
Croix de Guerre with Palm... 
Military Merit, 2d Class 
Cross of Commanders of the Roya: Order of 
George I. 
Cross ol Liberty with Sword, Class IV 
Order of Al Merito della Republica Italiana. 
Order of Military Merit, Ist Class 


Order . Vasco Nunez de Balboa (Cohen- 
dador). 


Croix de Guerre with Palm 
Medal for Physical Education and Sports. 
Abdon Calderon 
Royal Order of the Sword, Knight Com- 
mander. 
Star of Solidarity, Third Class 
Icelandic 2 of the Falcon, Commander 
North Sta 
Aviation Badge 


Medal of Merit with Palm. 


2 Honor degree of Knight Com- 
mander, 
Croix Militaire lere Classe 


—— — ewenee 


Air Force. 

Most e Order of the Crown of Thailand, 
Secon: 5 

Order of the Crown of Italy. 


Croix de Guerre with Palm T 
Cross of Liberty with Sword, Class IV. 
Dy Sh LER SEI PIE. SERRE a al 
Croix de Guerre with Palm 
Croix de Guerre with Palm 
A 
Moda atA o 
r na A) eee 
Legion of Honor (Chavaller) - 


For meritorious service. 
For meritorious service. 
For meritorious service. 
For meritorious service, 
For meritorious service. 


For meritorious service. 
For meritorious service. 


For meritorious service, 
For meritorious service. 
For meritorious service, 


For meritorious service. 
For meritorious service, 


For service as Commander Caribbean Atr Command. 
For service as Commander Caribbean Air Command. 
For meritorious service. 
For service as Military Attaché to Argentina, 
For meritorious service, 
For meritorious service. 
For meritorious service. 
Fo: meritorious service. 
For meritorious service. 
For meritorious service, 
For meritorious service. 
For meritorious service. 
For meritorious service. 
For meritorious service. 
For meritorious service. 
For meritorious service. 
For meritorious service. 
For meritorious service. 
For meritorious service. 


For meritorious service. 


For meritorious service. 

For meritorious service. 

For meritorious service, 

For meritorious service, 

For meritorious service, 

For meritorious service, 

For meritorious service, 

For meritorious service, 
Roman’ erde performed In oon- 
—— aA r Pee 
For meritorious service. 


For meritorious service, 
For services as Air Attaché to Thailand. 


For services as Senior Military and Air Attaché to 
Thailand, 

For meritorious service. 

For meritorious service, 


For meritorious service. 
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Senso, avid R.. Oct. 31,1948) Franca Croix de Guerre with Palm For meritorious service, 
W Milton M.__.........| July 31,1957 | France. Croix de Guerre with Palm For meritorious service, 
Travis, William I.. . Mar, 31,1956 Korea Fir oka ONE EESIN I For meritorious service in cooperation with the Re- 
1007A public of Korea Air Force, 
Tomot one — Se May 20,1957 | France. Croix de Guerre with Palm For meritorious service, 
ee oe A......-.----| Nov. 30,1950 | Portugal. ----} Medal of Military Merit For meritorious service. 
Lieutenant Colonel 
pee —— F.... May 31,1957 | France Croix de Guerre with Palm For meritorious service, 
seer ce Frederick W. . Oct. 31,1955 | Italy. Oross of War Mert „“ For meritorious service. 
Carios s, Lloyd l EA AA mene EEA Royal Order of George 11 For meritorious service. 
Porter George W Sept. 30, 1957 | Greece Gold Cross of the Royal Order of George I. - For meritorious service. 
Eee. 8 B m ER Pernvian Aviation Cross, Second Class For meritorious service, 
Valle, Calixto C.. Jan. 31, 1957 AE eon aR 8 Aviation B: aaga TOO EE E E For meritorious service, 
2376A Maj A Honorary Military Pilot wings. For meritorious service, 
ajor 
Drake, Fred O Jan. 31,1955 | Greece Golden Cross of the Royal Battalion of | For meritorious service. 
AO8S4183 Phoenix. 
L RE EEE, Medal of Meritorious Ser vice For meritorious service, 
Duwa George L.. ....-.-.-=-- Aug. 12,1945 France Croix de Guerre with Pan For meritorious service, 
9 Eugene IL. Sept. 28,1949 | Franca --| Croix de Guerre with Palm For meritorious service, 
MeCoubrey, James A...] Aug. 31,1949 | France Croix de Guerre with Palm For meritorious service, 
Zereher, Harold W.. Jan. 31,1957 Paraguay National Order of Merit For meritorious service. 
A.0809407 
Captain 
Robison, Keith G.. Nov. 25,1057 Greece ..----- Officers Cross of the Royal Order of the | For meritorious service, 
16778A Phoenix. 
Master Sergeant 
esis we 3 Aug. 31,1956 | Greeco = Military Cross of Class O For meritorious service. 
Sept. 30,1956 | China................. (TTT For meritorious service. 


Rinn, Raymond 
AF 6272878 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Truman, Harry 8., Col. 
General 
Bolte, Charles L..............-| 
06908 


Clark, Mark WW 
05309 

Dahlquist, John F. 
0712% 

Devers. Jacob L 
02599 


— 


Eichelberger, Robert L 
02624 

Gruenther, Alfred M 
012242, 


Haislip, Wade II. 
03374. 

Handy, Thomas T 
04665 

i Courtney H 


3 


Ridgvey, Matthew B_........ 


Smith, Walter B. 
010197 


011152 


Apr. 30. 1955 


Oct. 31. 1953 
Feb. 20, 1956 
Sept. 30, 1949 


Dee, 31, 1948 
Dec. 31, 1956 


July 31, 1951 


Mar, 31, 1954 


Jan. 31, 1949 


Apr. 30, 1955 


June 30, 1955 


Jan. 31, 1983 


Centennial Medal. 1 Token of good will, 
A 1 of Military Merit. grade of Grand | Reason for award unknown. 
cer, = 
Mexico. Military Merit, ist Class .] For his outstanding work to the Armed Forces of 
United States and Mexico, 
Japan Order of the Rising Sun, Grand Cordon Reason for award unknown. 
Mexico Military Merit, Ist Class ] For his meritorious work in strengthening the relations 
between the Armies of his country and Mexico. 
Argentina . Order of General San Martin, degree of Gran | For his service in Europe during the late war and his 


Oficial. 
Military order of Italy, degree of Grand 
Grand Cross of the Royal Order of George I. 
Great Cross of the Military Order of Aviz... 


Order of Military Merit, degree of Com- 
mander. 


Chile Medal of Military Merit, Ist Olass 
Franee..............--| Legion of Honor, grade of Grand Oillcer 
Military, Merit, First Class. 
Order of General San Martin, degree of 
Gran Oficial. 
S. S ——ů—ů— Cee = Military Merit, degree of Grand 
— es A omer 1 the Rising Sun, Ist Class 
8 Mill Order of Ayacucho, grade of Com- 
mander. 
Argentina.. -| Sword of San Martin 
Argentina Order of Genera San M Martin, < degree of | of 
Grand Officer. 
of Mili Merit, Ist Olass . 
Order of the 


de Pouissam 
‘asco Nunez de Balboa, degree of 


Otte Sea ine ater e. 
Medal of Military Merit, Ist Class 


Portugal 
Ea —— 
Thailand 


Order of the White Elephant 


cooperation with Latin American countries since the 


war, $ 

In recognition of his outstanding merits in the war 
ons in the Pacific Theater. 

Reason for award unknown. 


Reason for award unknown. 7 
cen with Brazilian personages in the United 
es. 


ae distinguished services rendered to the Chilean 
rm 
Reason for award unknown. 


For 9 the bonds of friendship which exist 
the United States and M 


between exico. 

He was first high-rank 5 United States official to greet 
A ine Minister of War on the latter’s arrival in 
New York in April 1948. 

Reason for award unknown. 

For services rendered to Japan, 

For services rendered to Peru. 

As a memento of his visit to Argentina in July 1949. 

Reason for award unknown. 


Reason for 


award unknown. 
In ree ion of his contribution to the cause of Mex- 


Reason for award unknown, 

Reason for award wu. 

Reason for award unknown. 
for award unknown. 

tinguished services rendered to Chile, 


Reason for award unknown. 
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Name Date of re- 
tirement 
General—Continued 
Van rpg James A.. Mar. 31, 1953 
Wedemeyer, Albert O July 31, 1951 
012454 


Lieutenant General 


Aurand, Henry 8 Aug. 31, 1952 
03734 

Bolling, Alexander R Tuly 31, 1955 
07548 

Brooks, Edward H Apr. 30, 1953 


06657 
Bull, Harold R 
Burress, Withers A 
04812 


July 31, 1952 
Novy. 30, 1954 


Crittenberger, Willis DP Dee. 31, 1952 
03548 


Mar. 31, 1953 
July 31,1953 
Nov. 30, 1950 


Oct. 31, 1950 


Dec. 31, 1952 
Sept. 30, 1954 
June 30, 1954 


nr 
McBride, Horace L 
04430 


Morris, William H. H.... . Mar. 31, 1952 
03102 


Mar. 31, 1951 

July 31,1955 

Feb. 20, 1952 

Dec, 31, 1944 

-PREA Jan. 31,1953 

CE Mar, 31, 1952 

Feb. 28, 1057 

* Robert W. J Jan, 31, 1953 

e Kenner F.. July 31,1955 

Romei John L .] Sept. 30, 1950 

Hyssong, Clyde I . July 31, 1949 

iy Willard W. Apr. 30, 1952 

Irving, Frederick A..] Aug, 31, 1054 
05261 

Iemen; Edmond H. . ] June 30, 1949 


Donor government 


8 
Mere 


A 


Award 


Order of Yomayoon grade One 
Order of General San Martin, degree of 
Gran Oficial. 


Order of Military Merit, grade of Com- 
mander, 
Medal of Military Merit, ist Class. 


Order of ee eg San Martin, degree of 
Gran Oficial. 


Order of General San Martin, degree of Gran 
Oficial, 


Order of Military Merit, degree of Com- 
mandor. 


Medal of Military Merit, Ist Class 
Military Merit, Ist class 
Abdon Calderon, First Ciass sonnn. 


Medal of Military Merit, First Class 
Military Medal, Second Degree 
Legion of Honor, Ny oe of Officer 


Order of General Martin, degree of 
Grand Offi 


9 5 Military Merit, degree of Grand 


9 0 Pri ‘Boyaca, degree of Grand Officer... 
Military Merit Medal, First Class 

Medal of Military Merit, First Class 
Legion of Honor, de 
Order of the Rising 


ee of Grand Officer... 
un, Second Class 


Legion of Honor, degree of Grand Officer 

Cross of Magistral Knight of the Sovercign 
Military Order of Malta. 

Lezion of Honor, rank of Commander 

Order of Saint Gregory the Great. 


Medal of Military Merit, First Class........ 
Order of Military Merit, grade of Officer 


Order of Military Merit, grade of Com- 
mander, 


Military Medal, First Class 

Order of — Nunez de Balboa, grade of 
Grand Offi 

Abdon Calderon, ro 1s, cncusets ant 


Order of Vasco Nunez de Balboa, grade 
of Grand Officer. 


Medal of Military Merit, Second Class 

Military Medal, Second Class............... 

Special Grand Cordon Pao T Medal, 
Tirst Class. 5. 

Cross of Liberty with Sword, Class 1 

Merit Decoration, Second Class, First Type. 


=, noticia of the Order of George 
eae of ge grade of Officer...........- 
Homayun, Second Grade annemmm 


War Medal. Fa Lon Te. SSE TE 
Military Medal, First Class 


Order of the Lion of Finland, Commander, 
First Class, 


rr 


Morito MIlitar 

prog 1 —.— First o as 
Legion. of Hi degree of Comman: secco 
e sn sanna a 


Croix de Guerre with Palm 


Remarks 


Ln ap in the burial ceremonies of the late 

eza S 

As Director of Plans and Operations, GS, USA, he 
assisted and advised the Argentine Minister of War 
in matters relat Ing to joint problems between 
Argentina and the United States. 

Reason for award unknown. 


For distinguished services rendered to Chile. 


As Chief, Logistics Division, GS, USA, he aided and 
advised the Argentine Minister of War and his 
assistants J visit in April 1948, in matter 
pertaining to the Arms Standardization Program 
during several lengthy discussio 

As Acting Director of 7 as, USA, was re- 
sponsible for the planning and execution of all details 

tinent to the visit of the 55 Minister of 
ar to the United States in April and May 1948. 

Accompanied the Brazilian Minister of War from 
Brazil to the United States during the latter’s visit 
in April 1949. 

For distinguished services rendered to Chile, 

Reason for award unknown. 

In_recognition of important services to the Armed 
Forces of Ecuador. 


For distinguished services rendered to Chile. 
Reason for award unknown. 


Reason for award unknown 

As Commander in Chief, Caribbean Defense Com- 
mand, was in contact with all of Latin America and 
during his visit to pe as a Bene of Argentine 

between Nov. 8, 1948, was 


Reason for award unknown. 


Reason for award unknown. 

Reason for award unknown. 

For distinguished services rendered to Chile. 

Reason for award unknown. 

In recognition of services rendered to Japan while Gen- 

eral was attached to the Far East Command. 
Reason for award unknown, 
Reason for award unknown. 


Reason for award unknown 
For outstanding merit in behalf of the Christian re- 


ligion 
For glg nabe services rendered to the Chilean 
Bano, for award unknown. 


In appreciation of his efforts towards an effective coop- 
eration between Brazilian and American officers, and 
thus contributing to the achievement of a more per- 
fect understanding among them and a closer friend- 
ship between the Armies of the two countries, 

For services rendered to Chile while serving as Com- 
mander in Chief, Caribbean Command. 

For services rendered to Panama while serving as 
Commander in Chief, Caribbean Command, 

nied 3 services rendered to the Ecuadoran 

rm 0 
8 of his merits rendered to the Republic of 


— 


For distinguished services rendered to Chile. 
For distinguished services rendered to Chile, 
Reasons for award unknown, 


Mees of dag rendered in the interests 
pal iis on ban e ee to duty, 
‘or his unt: ee w „ al n 
cooperation and exceptio: meritorious service 
the performance of service to the Iranian Army. 
Reason for award unknown, 


r services rendered while serving as Commanding 

‘General of USAREUR Communications Zone. 
ae. pagio rformed as Chief of the United . 
ission with the Iranian Army from No- 

sonar 1946 to September 1948, 
ra AETS rendered to Brazil from June 1941 
a 

In 9 of the eration pive demonstration of friend- 
3 und sonak eration ee e to the Armed Forces of 


Reason pone mai unknown, 
Reason for award unknown. 


Reason for award unknown, 

Reason for award unknown, 

Reason for award unknown. 

For meritorious contribution to the Netherlands cause 
dui World War II in New Guinea, 

Reason for award unknown. 
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Date of re- 
tirement 


Name Donor government 


Major General—Continued 


Lewis, Robert H. May 31, 1946 Muter On aape of Vasco Nunez, degree of | Reason for award unknown. 

Livesay, William G. June 30, 1950 | Chile Medal of Military Merit, Second Class. For distinguished services rendered to Chile, 

MacMorland, Edward E. July 31, 1952 Cross of Liberty with Sword, Class III. . . In recognition of services rendered in the interests of 
Reo durin, ap Sorin 88. U 


June 30, 1951 Order of Military Merit, degree of Com- 
mander. 


Medal of Military Merit, Second Olass. 
Order to the Merit of the Italian Republic, 


For distinguished services rendered to Chile. 
For services rendered to the Government of the Repub- 


Maris, Ward H 


06718 degree of Grand O lie of Italy. 
Mates Walter F2. A = of 7 Alaouite Cherifien, rank | In consideration of his merit. 
012224 o ran 
N 88 —— Legion of Honor, grade of Oflicer For services rendered while ervin as Director, Joint 
Ss Construction Agency, Paris, F. 
Porter, Ray E. m Medal of Military Merit Second Class For distinguished service rendered to Chile. 
07168 Orden de Boyaca, 8 Grand Officer____| Reason for award unknown 
Abdon Calderon, Ist Class. For outstanding services to the Ecuadoran Armed 
Forces, on having invited many officers and enlisted 
to take the different courses which are 
pren in the Panama Canal Zone and the Military 
hools in the Caribbean. 
oai ae ed Nunez de Balboa, grade of | Reason for award unknown. 
ran cer. 
Prentiss, Louis W. Apr. 30, 1956 Cross of Commander of the Order of the | For gestures of courtesy and appreciation in recognition 
014672 Phoenix. of the services performed on the ponon. of the visit 
E 
Roberts, Frank N. Nov. 30, 1957 Grand Cross of King George I, grade of | For serviees rendered cg serving as Chief of Staff, 
012734 mmander Allied Forees Southern 


Europe. 
For services rendered while serving as Chief of Staff, 
Allied Forces Southern Europe. 
Reason for award unknown, 


Co 

Order to the Merit of the Italian Republic, 
grade of Commander. 

Order of Orange-Nassau, grade of Com- 
mander. 


6 
Netherlands 


Robinson, Bernard IL. . Oct. 31, 1957 


Standlee, Earle Apr. 20, 1957 Taeguk Distinguished Military Service ——— and appreeiation of his outstanding = 
016530 Medal. tionally —— service rendered to t 
Republie of Kores while serving as Chief Sargon p 
2 x 5 W Forces Far East and Eighth 
nh 
Streit, Paul H... . 31, 1953 | Che. Military Medal, Second Class.............-- For crs ll ye 5 to Chile. 
1 Harry H...] Jan. 31,1953 | Argentina Dates of General San Martin, degree of | Reason for award unknown. 
205101 Gran Oficial. 
. ae Medal of Military Merit Reason for award unknown. 

Juan Ean T Reason for award unknown. 

Legion of Honor, grade of Commander Reason for aw wn. 

Merito Militar, First Class_............----. In behalf of his merits and as a demonstration 
of the friendship and close relationship between the 
military forces of Guatemala and the United States, 

Star of Italian Solidar Reason for award unknown. 

Military Merit, First Class Reason for award unknown, 

9 < 88 with Swords, Reason for award unknown, 

g! e ol er, 
Waa . — Order of the Rising Sun, Third Class........| Reason for award unknown. 
Weart, Douglas L. 8 Having — invaluable facilities and attentions to 
03774 components of the Army of Chite, by which they 
have contributed to the mutual understanding and 
appreciation of oth institutions, which is directly 
beneficial to continental harmony, 
Brigadier General 
Mar. 31, 1953 Commandeur de l’Ordre Grand-Ducal de | Reason for award unknown. 
la Couronne de Chene. 
Beukema, Herman Aug. 31, 1954 Military Merit, Second Class . . Reason for award unknown. 
30 
Bixby, Ernest A] Nov. 30, 1955 Legion of Honor, rank of Officer_............ Reason for award unknown. 
1 
Bixel, Charles P July 31, 1957 Ulehi ary ae Military Service Medal | In recognition and ite of his outstanding and 
016808 with Gold Star. eee! meritorious service while serving as 
Stafi and Army Member of the United 
Nations Command Military Armistice Commission 
and later as Deputy Chief pŠ Staff, Headquarters, 
United States Army Forces F. ‘ar East rer Eighth 
hee ee the period Sept. 1, 1955, 
Brown, Wyburn D — June 30, 1951 ------------} Order de Boyaca, grade of Commander General Brown demonstrated special interest in 
improvement of the m forces of Colombia. 
Cassidy, tuea F Aug. 31,1954 | Vatican Order of St. Gregory the Great He Ser pubes of the good of the Catholic Church 
an n. 
Cheadle, Henry B Apr. 30,1951 | Hungary Y Orde de Merite Hongrois Reason for award unknown, 
Ooh TON Do sinc icieenueasee May 31,1953 | China. Chinese Armored Force Combat Badge For his paket activity as a combat commander in 
: 05256 * 2 an armed enemy of Allied 
ations ea ad the period of 1942-45 in the European 
Crowell, Evans R Aug. 31, 1954 yp es Order of Merit, grade of Gran | Reason for award unknown. 
07387 cial, 
lish, Paul X. ae 1946 Cross of Liberty with Sword, Class III. . In recognition of services rendered in the interests of 
be ; 8. = RPE Decoration of Military Merit.. 8 Beats k (bringing loser topsther 
3 bisa ov. 30,1952 Mexico Decoration of Military Merit — worthy work of bringing 
re a in the Armies of Maa and the ted 8 
Ford, William W] Aug. 31, 1054 Legion of Honor, grade of Ofſicer. For his services as Commanding Genta A Advance 
012667 Section, USAREUR. 
Hare, Ray M July 31,1953 | France Legion of Honor, grade of Chevalier. Reason for award unknown, 
Hines, Cbarles Oct. 31,1946 | Finland._............| Cross of Liberty with Sword, Class II. In recognition of services rendered in the interests of 
02866 Finland dur the Russo-Finnish War, 1939-40, 
Hines, Frank T. May 31, 1944 | Italy Order of the Crown of Italy Reason for unknown. 


Jan. 31,1951 | Netherlands Reason for award unknown. 


026457 
Holly, Joseph A Order of Orange Nassau, with Swords, 
"012380 degree of Commander. 


18304 


Name 


Brigadier General—Con, 


pies, Alea 


Kreidel, Francis 4. 
039553 


7 


Marston, Morrill W. eine’ 
07126 

McCloskey, Manus. 
0260 


Molitor, Eric 8 
012115 
O'Hare, Joseph J 


, Bi — 
eis . 


Reimel, Stewart E. 
07449 

Renfrow, Louis H. * 
01060948 


Roberts, William L 
03507 


signe aa i n A i ST 
Shekerjian Haig 
8 8 


Slocum, LeCount H 
09716 


Stack, Robert . 
07585 


Walsh, Orville E. 
012004 


n —— eis 


e 


Adams, Edward F. 
015326 
Andrus, Burton CO 
6901 
Baird, Willett . 
016499 


Spurs’ “aa ——ů—ů 


Barker, Maurice E. 


Beni 1 ae 
tez, Enriqi 


L LE TEA 


Bidwell, Bruce W 


OL 
8 Albert E. 


Blanchard, Wendell. 
015528 


Date of re- 
tirement 
May 31, 1953 


June 30, 1957 


July 31,1953 
Apr. 30,1938 


Aug. 31, 1954 
Feb, 28, 1953 


Mar. 31, 1950 
July 31,1953 


Feb. 28, 1946 
Feb. 1, 1957 


Sept. 30, 1950 


Aug. 31, 1040 
Sept. 30, 1046 
July 31, 1954 


July 31,1953 


Nov. 30, 1955 
July 31, 1949 
July 31, 1957 
Nov. 30, 1949 
Nov. 19, 1952 
May 31, 1954 
May 31, 1951 


July 31, 1953 


Sept. 30, 1954 
Apr. 30, 1952 
July 31,1956 


Sept. 30, 1957 
Aug. 31, 1948 
Apr. 30, 1951 


Sept. 30, 1954 
Sept. 30, 1984 
July 31,1953 


July 31, 1954 
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Donor government 


Award 
Argentina Order of General San Martin, d of 
rgeni Co x » degree 
F Military Order of Ayacucho, degree of 
Commander. 
Korea — icht Distinguished Military Service Medal 
with Gold Star (Second Award). 
Greece ä Cross of Grand Commander of the Royal 
Onder of the Drown of Ital degree of 
er rown o v. 0 
Ufficiale, 
Cross for War Merit eS 2 ees 


Order of Military Merit, First Class — 
Legion of Honor, degree of Commander 


Military Medal of Merit, First Class 
Croix de Guerre 1910-45 


Legion of Honor, rank of Knight 
Legion of Honor 3 
Merito Militar, 2d Olass ro 


Italian Solidarity Star 
Commander de Oulssan Alaouite C 
Medal of National Construction Merit 


Funn Grand Cordon of Nichan Iftikhar. ......---- 
Finland. . Cross of Liberty with Sword, Class III 
France. e n. Legion of Honor, grade of Chevalier, 
Legion of Honor, grade of Chevalier 
‘Croix de Guerre with Palm lees 


Order of Ouissam Alaouite Cherifien, grade 
of commander, 

Order of Nichan-Iftikhar, degree ff Com- 
mander, 

Grand Cross of the National Order of Haiti_ 

Legion of Honor, degree of Commander 

Order of the Condor of the Andes, grade of 
Command ex 


om er. 
Most Noble Order of The Crown of Thai- 


land, di of Knight Commander, 
Frances ...| Legion of Honor, e of Officer........ 3 
Morocoo. ET Order of Ouissam Alaouite Cherifien, grade 


of Grand Officer. 
Medal of Military Merit 


Panama SE ..-| National Order of Vasco Nunez de Balboa, 
degree of Grand Officer. 
France Legion of Honor, degree of Officer........... 


Order of the Liberator, degree of Officer..... 
Order of Military Merit, degree of Officer-.- 
Legion of Honor, Grade of Chevalier 


— A a 


1 
Funn... 
Guatemala 


Veneruela 
Mee 


Netherlands 
Ecuador 


Star of Italian Solidarity, Third Olass....... 
Cross of Liberty with Sword, Class IV 
La Crux de Servicios Distinguidos.......... 


Orden de Libertador. ....-..------nn----n--- 
Mexican Medal Merito Militar .....------- 


Order of Orange-Nassau with Swords 
Abdon Calderon, First Olass 


Belgium 5 i of Leopold, degree of Officer, with 


Belgium.........-..--| Oroix de Guerre with Palm 


August 18 


Remarks 


As Foreign Liquidation Commissioner, he handled 
detailed negotiations with the Argentine Government 
for the sale of arms and equipment to that country. 

for award unknown. 


For exceptionally meritorious conduct in the perform- 
ance of outstanding service to the Republic of Korea 
as the Provost Marshal General, United States Army 
Forces, Far East, and Eighth United States Army 
(Rear) during the period Oct. 21, 1954, to Jan. 15, 1957. 

Sg rom waa of the efficient assistance he gave His 

ajesty. 

recognition of “his services in connection with the 


In 
relief of his Artillery Brigade by the Artillery of the 
Papen Division on the V River in September 


For service rendered with the 88th Division in Italy 
during World War II. 

Reason for award unknown, 

For services rendered while serving as United States 
Military Attache. 

Reason for award unknown. 


In recognition of his services to the Grand Ducy of 
Luxembourg during the military operations in Sep- 
tember 1944, which resulted in the liberation of 
Luxembourg from the Nazis and Speen Ros defense 
g Mn eel in December 1944 in the Battle of the 

ulge. 

For services rendered to the Government of the Re- 
public of France. 

Reason for award unknown. 


For demonstration of friendship and close relationship 
por roni the military forces of Guatemala and United 
es. 
Reason for award unknown. 
Reason for award unknown. 
For meritorious service as the first. chief of the United 
States Military Advisory Group to the Republic of 


Korea. 
Reason for award unknown. 


In recognition of services rendered in the interests of 
Finland during the Russo-Finnish War, 1939-40. 

For services rendered while serving as Chief of Staff of 
the USAREUR at Orleans, France, during the 
period July 1951 to June 1953. 

For exceptional war services rendered in the course of 
the operations of the liberation of France. 

For exceptional war services rendered in the course of 
the o tions of the liberation of France. 

For valor and for services rendered in North Africa in 


1943. 

Reason for award unknown, 

Reason for award unknown. 

Reason for award unknown. 

Reason for award unknown. 

Reason for award unknown. 

Reason for award unknown. 

In consideration of his merits. 

In recognition of his arranging a citizen's reception upon 
the occasion of the visit to the United States by the 
President of Brazil on or about May 18, 1949. 

Reason for award unknown, 


Reason for award unknown. 


For services rendered while serving as Army Attaché 
Reason for award unknown. 


For the reorganization and equipping of French Force 
. World War II and aie as ‘a token of good 
Reason for award unknown. 


In recognition of services rendered in the interests of 
Finland during the Russo-Finnish War, 1939-40, 
Reason for award unknown, 


Reason for award unknown, 
Reason for award unknown. 


For service rendered while serving as United States 


Army Attaché, 

Colonel Bill served as Chief, USA Mission to 

Ecuador, and contributed much in promoting co- 
operation and mutual unders' between the 
Armed Forces of the two countries, He also demon- 
strated 3 and high esteem toward the Ecua- 
doran Armed Forces. 

For war service in 1944-45 notably, deine battle of 


— per Royal Decree No, 1941, dated June 22, 
1953. 
For war service in 1944-45 notably, d the battle of 


3 per Royal Decree No, 1941, dated June 22, 
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Colonel—Continued 
Sain ee — ee Apr. 30,1957 | China Financial Medal, First Grade, Second Class. 
1 
Booth, Lucian D. . June 30, 1942 Finland Cross of Liberty with Sword, Class II 
Buck, Walter A June 30, 1053 Sweden Royal Order of the Sword, Knight Com- 
1 mander, Secon: . 
Burrill, Joseph k.—.—.—.—. Sept. 30, 1954 | Finland Order of the White Rose of Finland 
15680 
Busbey, George W. „ 31. 1954 9 Order of Merit, grade of Grand 
015639 Official 


31, 1953 egen of Merit, Second Class, First 
ype. 


Order of the Crown of Italy 
Oran of the Crown of Rumania, degree of 
ee of M ao. Merit, grade of Officer..... 


edal of Military Merit, Second Class. 
Cross of Liberty with Sword, Class IV. 


Diy Zane w 31, 1953 Taj Medal, third degree 
Enderton, Herbert B July 31,1954 Ecuador Abdon Calderon, First Class 

5149 
ieee Military Order of Ayacucho, grade of Officer. 


Order of National Honor and Merit, grade of 
Commander. 
Legion of Honor, Grade of Chevalier. 


Cross of the Commander of the Royal Order 
of Phoenix. 
Greece War Cross, Class III. . 


31. 1954 
30, 1956 
30, 1956 
31. 1953 


Order of Orange-Nassau with Swords, degree 
of Commander. 
Order of Military Merit, degree of Officer... 


Order of Dannebrog, degree of Commander 
N. reata Cross of the Order of the 


31, 1954 


. 31, 1950 
31. 1954 
30, 1947 
„31, 1954 


National Order of Viet-Nam grade of 
Commander. 
Officer’s Cross of the White Rose of Finland. 


Medal oi Merit, Type One of Second 
Grade, 


ig Chester J July 31,1949 Legion of Honor, grade of Chevalier. aaa 

6124 

Horee iod a eed Be Ro July 31, 1957 Thaumaturgo de Azevedo Medal. 
Marechal Caetano de Faria Medal. 


Marechal Hermes Medal. 
Order of Military Merit, grade of Officer. .-- 
Medalha Marechal Souza Aguiar.......-.... 
30, 1943 


14, 1946 
31, 1954 | Sweden Royal a — 18 Sword, Knight Com- 
mander, Second Class. 
30, 1956 Portugal Medal of Military Merit, First Class. 
31, 1955 order of Merit, General Jose 3 Cordoba, 
grade of Knight Commander, 
eee . 30,1953 | Portugal Medal for Military Merit, Second Class 
Kaylor, John P. July 31, 1957 Mexico Å.. Military Merit, First Class. 
16009 
Kluss, Walter L. Feb. 28,1949 Ital. Order“ Stella della Solidarieté’ Italiana“ 
10032 
i E NI... JOER 0, ON | PRUs ouaou oudini sa Military Order of Ayacucho, grade of Officer. 
Mabie, Russell L. Aug. 31,1954 | Panama Orden de Vasco Nunez de Balboa, grade of 
015626 Commander. 
A ganes H. .. J Feb. 28,1953 Venezuela 8 of Francisco de Miranda, Second 
10 . 
Mey, Charles W. Nov. 30,1956 | Chile “Al Merito Bernardo O’Higgins,” grade of 


Commander. 
Chile. ..............-.' Medal of Military Merit 


18305 


Remarks 


Rendered the good merit of assistance for the trans- 
tion of gold to the interior during the war against 


apan. 
In 5 of services rendered in the interests of 

d during the Russo-Finnish War, 1939-40. 
Beet for award unknown. 


For services rendered while serving as Army Attaché, 


Has rendered important services to the Nation’s 
Armed Forces, meriting national recognition 

For exceptionally meritorious conduct in the perform- 
ance of service during the period from Oct, 10, 1950, 
to May 6, 1952, while serying as Depu Chief of 
Mission and Chief of Staff and such rendered serv- 
ices of exceptional value to the Army. 

Reason for a wn, 


Reason for award unknown, 


Reason for award unknown. 
For distinguished services rendered 2 Chile. 
In recognition of services rendered in nthe interests of 


uring 1939-40, 
= „ in the funeral of ty late Reza Shah 
Great, as a representative of the American 


Gor vernment. 

Service as Military Anai o of the USA in Ecuador, 
Colonel Enderton hel; increase friendly relations 
between members of National and North Ameri- 
can Armed Forees. 

Reason for award unknown, 


Reason for award unknown, 


9 nouma while serving as Assistant Army 
ae 
In Sar of — rendered to the Greek Prime 


As a member of the American Mili Mission in 
Greece has rendered precious and invaluable service 
oe W ly to 

e reorganization an 

Reason for award unknown, 


For services relating to the visit of the Brazilian Min- 
ister of War. 


Reason for award unknown. 
Reason for award unknown, 


For services rendered while serving as American 
Military “Attache to the Government of Viet-Nam. 
Reason for award unknown. 


reciation of the services and in view of Colonel 
Tockle’s capability. For services rendered 8 5 
Ee aay. ttaché from Nov. 21, 1950, to 
As a token of of pees from the French Government 
os Hig epea d service in France during the two 
ars. 


Fo. —.— will 
rendered 2 3 us Army A 


and appreciation of services 
le serving as s Army Attaché. 

and 8 of services 
le i pea as pas AMY A ttaché, 


Reason for nie | — 


Reason for award unknown. 
Reason ſor award unknown. 


Reason ſor award unknown. 
For services rendered to the Government of the Re- 


pros of eh ios gett while ow pohly Sor as Gre Attaché, 
completing a 


ge ny, making when rt Bi for the ani- 
EF 


Colonel Kane revealed himself to be an officer of out- 


entleman, Colonel Kane served as 
1 tor man i of the United 


meritorious work in strengthen: the rela- 
tween the armies of the United States and 


Hessen ae award unknown. 
Tw Sorat ira service rendered while serving as Army 
In eae of his merits per citation dated June 18, 
Reason for award unknown, 
Reason for award unknown. 
Reason for award unknown, 


Name 


Colonel—Continued 
McFarland, John A 
016439 


McHugh, Harry D 
0157. 

MeMahon, Bernard B.......- 

Melton, Eldridge_...........-- 

Middleton, John W 
012135 


Miles, John W — 
69133 


Miller, Art B., Ir. 


016005 
Mills, William H 
016376 


Mitchell, Lawrence CO 
05304 
Miter, Frank F. mh 
16477 
O'Malley, Joseph H 
019061 
Oyster, Dalies J 
Pettit, Frank A. 
010092 


Pharr, Marion M 
010215 


Pierce, Wilbur R.. 
015160 
Pohl, Marion G. 
617176 
Potter, Harold E 
Prince, E 
4 8 
135384 
Roid, Alexander B 


15234 
D 
8654 


Sadtler, William F. n 
014917 
osch, Timoeto 4 


Schaffer, William II 
015364 


Schroeder, August II 
0137514 


Shaw, Lawrence E.. 
O16858 


N William E. 
Smith, eee 
O15899 


Smith, Harvey HH... 
O10155 


1853 
gy Eh — 1 


Waltz, Welcome P. 
05429 


mere, William A. 
Whitcomb, John C 
05321 


Withers, William P. 
012742 


Lieutenant Colonel 
aihe; Bienvenido x 
16939 


Boone, William E. 
0199358 


Date of re- 
tirement 


July 31, 1958 


Sept. 30, 1954 
Mar. 31, 1953 
Mar. 1, 1054 
Aug. 31, 1054 


Noy. 30, 1955 


Apr. 30,1950 
July 31, 1954 
July 31, 1956 


Feb. 28, 1953 
June 30, 1956 
Aug. 31, 1956 
Aug. 31, 1954 
July 31, 1955 


July 31, 1953 
May 31, 1954 
Juno 30, 1055 
Jan. 31, 1650. 
Fob. 28, 1953 


Oct, 31, 1954 
June 30, 1952 


July 31, 1953 
July 31, 1958. 


Aug. 31, 1953 


Nov. 16, 1956 


Mar, 31, 1956 


Aug. 31, 1954 
Aug. 31, 1954 


Feb, 29,1952 
Aug. 31,1957 
July 31,1954 
Sept, 30, 1954 


Oct. 31,1952 
Sept. 31, 1954 


Oct. 31,1951 
Aug. 31,1954 


Aug. 31, 1955 


Aug. 1, 1955 
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Donor government Award 
Peru “El Sol del Peru“ grade of Commander 
(The Sun of Peru). 

C 9 Orar ot ley grade of Officer. 
Bolivia L oS pyrin of — Condor of the Andes, degree of 
Finland Order of the White Rose of Finland, grade of 
Thalland ones of the 2 Crown of ‘Thailand, Second 
Nr Prasiddha Pravala Gorkha Dakshina Bahu 


(The Famous Order of the Right Hand of 
the Ghorkas). 
Military Order of Ayacucho, grade of Officer. 


Order of Military Merit, degree of Cavalier 
-| Abdon Calderon, First Class...-..-..... 


Al Merito, grade ot Commander 
Military Medal, Second Class. 


„K Decoration of the Syrian Merit, First Class. 

Portugal 3 Medal of Military Merit, First Class 

Peru Order Militar de Ayacucho, degree of Com- 
mander. 

„ ee A Fed, 

n a mg SR Military Order of Ayacucho, grade of Officer- 

Grecco. The Commander of the Royal Order of 
George 1. 


Order of Francisco de Miranda, Second 


ass. 
Officer of Merit of the Republlo 
Netherlands Order of Orange-Nassau, with Swords, 
grade of Commander. 
Gun Medal of Military Merit, Second Class.....- 
Venezuela Order of Francisco de Miranda 3 
France Legion of Honor, Grade of Oinlcer 
Rumana s- .---.| Commemorative Medal, Carol 1. -5 
Find Cross of Liberty with Sword, blass A 
GW Distinguished Service Medal 
GU Distinguished Service Medal 
Frande. Legion of Honor, grade of Chevalier......... 
Venozuela.........--..| Decoration of the Order Francisco de 
Miranda, Second Class, 
Spaln . Cross of Military 2 with White Dis- 


tinctive, Third Class. 
Argentina Order of General San Martin, degree of 


Comendador, 
Greece. Royal Order of George I, degree of Com- 
mander. 
Belgium Military Cross, First Class 
r Order of the Rising Sun, Third Class 
Nrn. Commander’s Cross of the Royal Norwe- 
gian Order of Saint Olay. 
P Knight’s Order of Phoenix. 
Panama. Military Order of Vasco Nunez, degree of 


Commander. 
-| Military Order of Ayacucho, grade of Officer. 


Chinese Armored Force Combat Badge. 


Peru.. 
ODIDR SUSO 


Phillppines 
Philippines... 
Dominican Republic.. 


Bronze Cross Medal 
Wounded Soldier’s Medal 
Order of Merit of Juan Pablo Duarte. 


August 18 


Remarks 


For his merits and services. 


Reason for award unknown. 
yin eon in Bolivia wih ‘United States Army Mis- 


ip a ‘token of good will. 
Reason for award unknown, 
Reason for award unknown, 


For meritorious service while serving as Officer-in- 
oe ii of Inter-American Geodetic Survey, Peru 
Projec 
Reason for award unknown, 


For services rendered while serving as Army Attache. 

For services rendered while serving as Army Attaché, 

For having rendered valuable 8 and courtesies 
to components of the Army of ee whereby ae 
have contributed to the mutual understanding and 
esteem of the two institutions, a cireumstance which 
directly promotes continental harmony, 

In appreciation of his high services rendered to the 
Syrian Government. 

Reason for award unknown, 


Reason for award unknown 


For service rendered 16 the 88th Division in Italy 
during World War L 


For distinguished 5 rendered while as 
Director General of the Inter-American tio 
Survey to Pern. 

The Greok 1 was conferred u — ines 
Pharr by His Majesty the King of the Feile in 
recognition of the efficient assistance he gave his 


Majesties during his recent visit to Austria, 
Reason for award unknown. 


For services rendered while serving as Army Attaché, 
Reason for award unknown, 
For distinguished services rendered to Chile. 


For services as Chief, United States Army Mission to 
Venezuela, 
Reason for award unknown, 


Reason for award unknown, 

In recognition of services rendered in the interest of 
Finland during the Russo-Finnish War 1939-40. 

For rendering in the sphere of his competence invalu- 
able services to the Armed Forces of Greece as a 
member of the American Military Mission in Greece, 

Colonel Schaffer has efficiently cooperated to strengthen 
the good bonds of friendship ex! between the 
8 of his country and the Cuban Govern- 


Ini 1945-46, Colonel Schroeder took an essential 
the reestablishment of navigation on the Rhine River. 
He also created between the United States, French, 
and British authorities excellent relations on 
mutual confidence sng c cooperation through his 
magnificent leadership. 

For exceptional services while in the performance of 
official duty as Army Attaché to the American 
Ambassador to the Government of Venezuela, 

For services rendered to Spain while serving as United 
States Army Attaché, 

As a member of the Inter-American Defense Board he 
cooperated with Argentine authorities in many ways. 
He was tour director for a group of 12 Argentine high- 
ranking ae who visited the United States in 
November 1947, 

Reason for award unknown, 


Reason for award unknown, 
For service rendered to the Government of Japan. 


For services rendered to the Government of Norway 

we none with Headquarters Allied Land 
Forces, 

As a member of the American Mili Mission in 
Greece has rendered precious and invaluable service 
to the Greek Army and has contributed grealy to 
the reorganization and training thereof. 

Reason for award unknown. 


For 8 services as Chief of the USA Mission 
to Peru, 

Being admired by the officers and soldiers of Chinese 
Armored were? for his glorious activity as a combat 
commander in und combat 3 an armed 
enemy of Allied Nations Guto the period of 1942-45 
in the European Theater. 


For heroism in rescuing a 8 coer from enemy 
artillery fire on Apr. s 1942, in 

For wounds received as u result of of 3 action 
in Manila, nent of MeD in August 1942, 

The Government o Dominican aes awards 
this decoration to its meritorious servants, as well as 
for services rendered to to Damani. AE 
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Name Donor government 
Lieutenant Colonel—Con, 
Earl, Edwin O . Apr. 30,1957 | Greece. Distinguished Ser vice Medal As a member of the American Military Mission in 
629097 Greece has rendered precious and invaluable service 
to the Greek e ana. has Gp sity greatly to the 
reorganization and training ther: 
e B. . Jan. 31,1950 Cross for War Merit at sah 4 rendered with the 88th Div in Italy during 
orld War 
ii V vn — Dec. 31, 1957 Order of Military Merit, degree of Cavaleiro_| Reason for award unknown. 
wena pee E. . June 30, 1957 | Bolivia.........---.... Military Engineer and Military Professor...| For services rendered to the Government of Bolivia, 
Turner, Robert G... July 31, 1957 Greece Greek War Cross, Class B...........-...--- For services rendered as a member of the JUSMAPG 
016809 Detachment, attached to the I Mountain Division, 
Vance, PÈ pian W Oct. 31,1950 Greece Gold Cross of the Order of Phoenix. ..-.---- Reason for award unknown. 
Warren, Kenneth D...........| June 30, 1955 Cross for War Merit „„ For service rendered with the 88th Division in Italy 
0885755 during World War II. 
Major 
Lobianco, Frank E. Mar. 31,1951 | Greece War Cross, Class III. nadamo For precious and invaluable service to the Greek Army 
0346946 and p 5 greatly to the reorganization 
and training, 
Yanisch, Otto F. Apr. 26,1957 | Czechoslovakia........ Order of the White Lion, Fifth Class . For service rendered as Chief, Restitution Branch, 
0300523 Land Bavaria, of the Office’ of the United States 
Military Government in Germany, 
Captain 
a oon airy Fo. cosecuuse Aug. 31,1957 | Halti. Order of National Honor and Merit, grade | For services rendered to the Government of Haiti while 
2012787 of Officer, serving with the Inter-American Geodetic survey. 
Master Sergeant 
Bottomstone, Charles A Sept. 30, 1953 ——— ab eees Distinguished Service Medal For rendering competent invaluable services to the 
RA 0346229 Government of Greece, 
wie PONE tae rae, Jan. 31,1952 | Greece Distinguished Service Medal For rendering competent invaluable services to tlie” 
415108865 Government of Greece. 
UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS 
General 
Noble, Alfred H.... Noy. —, 1056 | Frane ge oh eee: | O ee, For service to the Allied Cause during two World 
O717 Wars and for his sympathy to France and its people. 
er oh Lemuel C., Ir Dec. —, 1955 Argentina oe of Naval Merit, Grade of Grand Offi- | Token of good will. 
cial. 
8 of Naval Merit, Grade of Grand Offi- | Token of good will, 
ctal. 
Grand Cross of Naval Merit Token of good will. 
Lieutenant General 
Puller, Lewis B....-.---...--- Nov. —, 1955 | China ier Cravat of the Order of Cloud and | Token of good will. 
anner. 
Rockey, Keller E.. Sept. —, 1950 France Legion of Honor, Grade of Officer For service rendered to the Allied Cause in the Pacific 
0838 — World War II and to the French Forces in the 
Far East. 
Brigadier General 
DTI SN a, Rip RE on July —,1957 Korea Ulchi Distinguished Military Service Medal.| For oe hte Fae ry ri service to Republic of 
une 8, 
Deakin, Harold O July —, 1957 Greece. Gold Cross of King George the First For Pate as 1 Oer, United States ates 
04991 n Mission to Greece, April 194 
une 
Harris, Harold D Jan. —, 1950 | Morocco Order of Ouissam Alaouite, Degree of Com- | For services on staff of United States Naval Forces, 
03969 mander, Eastern and Mediterranean, at London, England. 


Lyautey, French Morocco, November 14-18; tem- 
pony c duty Naval activities and administrative in- 
8 
Hays, Lawrence C., Ir. . Sept. —, 1957 Brazil Order of Naval Merit, Grade of Ofſicer For . rendered to the Brazilian Marine Corps 
O5624 during his tour of duty as a member of the United 
States Naval Mission to Brazil. 


Peterson, Robert L. May —, 1948 China Special Cravat of the Cloud and Banner....| For services to the Republic of China in its program for 
training and building up of Chinese Armed Forces. 
Colonel 
Meats, Francis J. . Mar. —,1957 | Thailand_..........--. Order of the Crown of Thailand, Second | For service as United States Naval Attaché and Naval 
4081 Class. Attaché for Air to Thailand, May-November 1950. 
Thailand s inenennn Coronation Medal. For service as United States Naval Attaché and Naval 


Attaché for Air to Thailand at the time of the King’s 

Coronation, 2 1950. 
Raciot, Arthur Jan. —,1935 | Santo Domingo Order of Merit, Juan Pablo Duarte. For services rendered in the mili education and 
O798 the Dominio of officers ba esi as CO of the Cadets of 


October 1924, 
Lieutenant Colonel 
Seibert, Charles J., Ir... Aug. —,1956 | Brazil Order of Naval Merit, Degree of Officer....- For services rendered to the Brazilian Navy i Bl 
05419 tonr ot Gy ae Marine Member, United States Na’ 
Captain razil, June 1950 to September 1953. 


Duggan, William E...........| June —, 1952 | Thailand. Order of the White Elephant, Fourth Class. -] Was instrumental in the recruiting and training of 35 
38220 Thailand students who were in the United States. 
‘These students infiltrated into Thailand where the; 
helped organize an underground movement which 
rendered . assistance to the Allies 

Thalland. ] Santimala (Peace) Medal. Was instrumental in the recruiting and training of 35 
Thailand students who were in the United 4 

— students infiltrated into beer where 

organize an 5 movement w] 

rendered valuable assistance to the Allies. 
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Fleet Admiral 
Halsey, William F., Ir. . Mar. 1,1947 | Argentina ------| Grand Cross of the Order of Naval Merit. Occasion of a visit to Buenos Aires, 
* Admiral 
Badger, Oscar O June 1, 1054 Brazil. Order of Naval Merit (Grand Ofleer) . Token of good will. 
Coe, Robert B. . Aug, 1,1955 | Spain menens Snor Cruz del Merito Naval con distintivo | Token of good will, 
8 Mort Exalted Order of White Elephant | Token of good will. 
6 Order of Naval Merit (first class)...........| Token of good will. 


Order of Boyaca (Grand Cross). -......----- 
Grand Cross of the Order of Naval Merit 
meee Grand Cross of the Order of Merit 


1 Order of George the First 
Order of Ouissam Alaouite Cferifien (Grand 


In recognition of hac in the Colombian Navy. 

‘Token of good will. 

Asi Commander in Chief of the Allied Forces, Southern 
uro 

Token BT ood will. 

Occasion of a visit to Port Lyautey. 


‘Token of good will, 
Token of good will. 
Token of good will, 


Saudi Arabia. 
Finland. 
Netherlands 


Cross of Liberty with Sword, Class II 
Order of Orange-Nassau (Grand Cross) - ..- 


Nov. 1,1953 


Conolly, Richard L 
8678 


Tuns Order of Nichan Iftikhar (Grand Otficer) . Token of good will. 
Italy Military Order of Italy (Grand Otlicer) . Token of good will. 
Du Bose, Laurance T.. June 1,1955 Italy. 9 ot 3 of the Italian Republic | As Commander, Eastern Sea Frontier. 
ran cer 
Duncan, Donald B.. Feb. 28,1957 | Cuba "a A of Naval Merit (White Ribbon) first N the bonds of friendship to the Cuban 
1 vy. 
Fahrion, Frank G. May 1,1956 Argentina Order, of Naval Merit (Grand Officer)......- A tour of South America, 
Order of Naval Merit (Grand Officer) A tour of South America, 
Fechteler, William M July 1,1956 | Greece ==... Royal 88 5 King George the First | Token of g 
9699 ran 
Order of Merit of the Italian Republic | For service as Commander in Chief Allied Forces 
(Grand Cross). Southern Europe. 
Grand Cross of Ouissam Alaouite. For 2 ps the cause of peace and freedom through- 
out the wor! 
Grand Cross of Nicham Iftikhar............| For wth — 155 cause of peace and freedom through - 
out the world. 
Order of Naval Merit (Grand Officer) ....... Token of good will, 
Gardner, Matthias B Royal Order of the Phoenix (Grand Cross)_.| Token of good will. 
Glover, Cato D., Ir. .------ „ Ly 1087: ] Frans. Legion of Honor (Degree of Officer and | Assistant Naval Attaché and Naval Attaché for Air. 
20393 Commander). 
* „ . — 100] Trance. re Legion of Honor (Commander) Token of good will. 
4 Order of Naval Merit (Grand Offleer) Token of good will. 
4 „1940 Luxembourg Order of Grand Ducal of the Coronna de | In recognition of meritorious military service. 
7002 1 (Grand Cross) and Croix de 
. Order of Leopold Military service during World War II. 
Radford, Arthur W 1, 1057), ale Peruvian Cross of Naval Merit (Grand | Token of good will. 
9643 Cross) with White Badge. 
Order of Naval Merit (Grand Cross) .......- Token of good will. 
Order of Abdon Calderon (first class) Token of good will, 
Knight of the Grand Cross of the Order of | Token of good will. 
Token of good will. 
a Token of good will, 
1 Cross of Naval Merit with White | Token of good Will. 
Order ee the White Elephant (first class) . . Token of good will. 
Order of Menilek (second class) (Grand | Occasion of a visit to United States by the Emperor 
Cordon). of Ethiopia. 
= Arthur o e ORAA LPO iaaeaie ia Eor a torios as Commander, United States Seventh 
Turner, Richmond K 1. 1947 Imperial Order of the Sacred Treasure | Occasion returning ashes of late Ambassador Saito to 
6312 (third class), Japan, 
Vice Admiral 
Aug. 41,1952 | Bras. Order of Naval Merit i —— For service as Commandant, Eleventh Naval District, 
. Military Merit (first class) Token of good will. 
8 Daniel E. June 30, 1951 . Republic. Order of Merit Juan Pablo Duarte Occasion visit of three Dominican ships to San Juan, 


P. R. 
Occasion visit of three Dominican ships to San Juan, 
For s service in at remani of the Medical Services of 
For services rendered to the Peruvian Navy. 


Dominican Republic..| Order of Cristobal Colon. 5 


e of Honor of the Medical Service in 


8 Naval Cross of Merit. 
Legion of Honor Beg eras Token of good w 
Order of Merit (Grand Officer). For Gistineothed service to Chile, 


Vasco Nunez de Balboa. -< Token of good will. 
stony Military Modai of the Navy (first | Oficial visit to Chile, 


) 
Peruvian 55 of Order of Naval Merit | For services rendered to the Peruvian Navy. 


white OF Order of Naval Merit (first class). For outstanding service to the Cuban Navy. 

Medal of Merit (Grand Officer).......... .---| Token of good will. 

Special Medal of Merit For services rendered to the Mexican wary 

Order of Naval Merit (Grand Oflicer) For services rendered as Aide to President Dutra during 


his visit to tho United States. 
1,1957 France. Legion of Honor (Officer) . As Naval Attaché at United States Embassy in France, 
1, 1952 Peruvian Cross of Naval Merit (Grand 


5 Cooperation with the Peruvian Navy. 


cer). 
Order of Dannabrog (Knight Commander) -] Cooperation with the Danish Navy. 
Order of Naval Merit (Commander) . Token of good wi 
Legion of Honor de e ets In appreciation for services rendered the Allied Oause 
‘rik Clare) during World War II. 


Promotion of good will. 
Order o Nav aval Talk (Grand Officer)......-| For services rendered to the Brazilian Navy. 
Order of Naval Merit (first class). 


Token of good will. 


Dee, 1, 1950 
Feb. 1, 1955 
July 1, 1953 
Feb. 1,1951 


Hardison, Osborn B. 1, 1955 
9722 


Hillenkoetter, Roscoe H. 
Inglis, Thomas B 
17084 


Tohon, Felix L 


Lovette, Leland P. 
Murphy, Marion E. 
5768 


1, 1952 


n Sasa 
June 30,1949 | Brazil. 


May 1, 1957 Cuba 
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Smith, Allan E Feb, 1, 1954 * Noklo Orgar of the Crown of Thailand | Token of good will, 
‘second e 
July 1,1956 Nichan-Iftikhar (Grand Officer) First Class.] Occasion of a visit of the U. S. S. Salem to Tunis, 
June 30, 1953 Order of Yun Hui Grand Cordon, second | Token of good will. 
34578 class (Cloud and Banner). 
Whitehead, Richard F.. June 1,1955 Order of Naval Merit (Grand Officer)._..... For serviees rendered to Brazilian Navy. 
Wilkins, Charles W Dee, 1, 1957 Order of the Abdon Calderon (first class) - As Director of Pan American Affairs. 
o ee ON Cohan Göre. so oc Token of good will. 
Token of good will. 
Order of Naval Merit (Commander) For services rendered to Brazil, 
Medallion of the Superior School of War 9 as course of instruction at the Superior 
comers Degree of course of imstruc- School of W: 
A rard Ee PERERA N of Honor and Merit (Grand | Token of good will. 
cer). 
Rear Admiral 
Adel, Cecil O. June 30, 1952 | Brazil................- Order of Naval Merit (Commander) Token of good will, 
57434 
Ansel, Walter CO. REET, June 30,1949 China Special Cravat Order of Cloud and Banner.] In appreciation of his help to the Chinese Government. 
34 y Member, United States Naval Mission to Brazil. 
Armstrong, Henry J., Ir. June 30, 1957 For service as United States Naval Attaché, 
Barbaro, Joseph R.........---| June 30, 1952 | Chile. Medal of Merit (Bernardo O' Higgins) | Token of good will. 
24838 (Commander). 
Popea aa of Order of Naval Merit | For service during World War II. 
(Commander). 
Bowman, Roscoe L June 30,1950 | Brazil Order of Aeronautical Merit ah Fy i United States Navy member (Air) 
oin raz 
Brown, Martin v Oct. 1, 196 Bras Order of Naval Merit (Commander) For services rendered to the Brazilian Navy. 
Carpenter, Charles L. . June 10,1956 | Spain Spanish White Naval Cross of Merit (third | As Aide to the eg! 5 of Marine during a 
60331 class). visit to the United S 
Pern Peruvian Navy Cross (Commander) 3 of the United S States Nava! Mission to Peru. 
Ciak avid C June 30,1953 | Chile. Military Medal (second class) For distinguished service to the Chilean Navy. 
Comp 7 80 0.. June 30,1952 | Chile. Military Medal (second class) For distinguished service to the Chilean Navy. 
Dalton, Ceri M.. June 30,1957 | Peru Pautan, Cross of Naval Merit (Com- | For services rendered to the Peruvian Navy, 
1 mander), 
Decker, Benton W.. .. June 30. 1949 Vatican age of St. Sylvester (Knight Com- | For service as Commander Fleet Activities in Japan. 
20450 mander), 
Dreller, Louis July 1,1951 | Philippines.........-- Legion of Honor (Officer). ....-------------- For service to the Philippines. 
Evenson, Marvin P June 30, 1956 | Brazil . . Order of Naval Merit (Captain) For services rendered to the Brazilian Navy. 
— ssas sudanen] or services as Chief, Navy Section, United Sta 
ift M 8 We Brazil. Ex * 
Terie. A A A, June 30,1952 Token of good will 
on of Honor (Officer) ad service during World War II. 
Order of Dannebrog....--..-....------.----- or services rendered to the 
Fitzgerald, Phillip H. June 30, 1955 Peruvian Cross of Naval Merit (Com- Training officer and technical ad for the Latin 
59667 mander). American Countries, 
Medalla Militar de la Armada (second class) Token of good will. 
Naval Order Admiral Padilla (Officer)... For service to the Colombian Governmen 
Fluegel, Fred CO- June 30, 1956 Royal Order of the Phoenix (Commander). For service with the Chief of Na * tomt United 
6 States pore tty Aid Group to 
Furlong, William R. Aug. 1, 1946 Cross of Liberty with Sword, Class 1 Token of good Will. ‘ 
51 
Gallagher, John F. Aug. 1,1956 Order of the Sword (Knight Commander) . ‘Token of good will, 
Gordon Sawera W., Ir June 30, 1957 | Chile... Naval Military Medal (second class) 3 a Officer to eee Philadelphia Group, 
lantic Reserve Fl 
Griggs, ( June 30,1956 | Greece Royal Order of the Phoenix (Commander) - For duty as Naval Asche Athens, Greece. 
Harrison, Beverley R., Ir. . June 30,1953 | Argentina Order of Liberator San Martin (Knight | Senior Naval Adviser, Buenos Aires, Argentina, 
er). 
Haven, Hugh E. July 1,1954 Legion of Honor (Oflicer) Token of good will, 
Heckey, Albert R.............| June 30,1957 | Peru Peruvian Cross of Naval Merit For service as a member of the United States Naval 
61189 Mission to Peru, 
Bronza 3 3 Legion | Token of good will. 
0 onor 
Jalbert, Horace H. Jan. 1,1951 Legion of Honor (Officer)..... For service during the two World Wars, 
a Roland P. Dee. 1, 1952 | Tunisia..............- Order of Nichan Iftikhar (Commander) Token of good will. 
Keufman, John H. Sept. 1, 1955 Pecuvien Cross of Naval Merit (Command- Px 200 — oc with Peruvian Navy during training, 
ifornia, 
CCC oe in Peruvian Cross of Naval Merit (Knight Token of good will. 
63331 Commander). 
Markey, Gene.] Nov. 1,1953 | France =- 68 —————— NNA Reason for award unknown. 
81910 er of the Star of Italian Solidarity Reason for award unknown. 
McDaniel, Eugene F. .] June 30, 1957 Distinguished Military Service Medal_| For saye es as Naval Liaison Officer, Headquarters, 
Mellbenny, Harry H.. .] June 30, 1957 a United States Naval Advisor 8 Naval 
61535 United States Naval Missi 
June 30, 1954 United States aval Attaché, Madrid. 
June 30, 1957 Order of Naval Merit (Second Class) Service to the Chilean Navy. 
Morris, Robert M. June 30, 1953 Cross of Knight of the White Rose (Second a during visit of Finnish vessel to New York, 
Neblett, Thomas B. ——.—. June 30, 1957 | Italy. Order of Merit — ee United States Naval Attaché, Rome, Italy. 
11 
Parker, Charles p Po sa June 30,1957 Peruvian Cross of Naval Merit (Command- | For ee Pa Peruvian Navy training, San 
er). 
Netherlands Order of Orange-Nassau (Commander) United Sates Naval Attaché and Naval Attaché for 
Rakes Pgh air M. June 11,1956 | Cuba. order of Naval Merit (First Class) Un nited Maler Na val Attaché and Naval Attaché for 
Riggs. Whitaker „ Jan. 1, 1950 NMerieo Medal of Special Merit. United States Naval Attaché, Mexico City, 
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Russilo, Michael F 30, 1957 | Spain Spanish White Naval Cross of Merit (Third | Senior Member, Spanish-United States Navy Ad Hoc 

61521 lass). Trn Study Committee, 1955. 
Sapero, James J. (MC) Nov. 1,1955 | Egypt n Services rendered to Egypt. 
Saunders, Willard A. July 1,1957 | Brazil Order of Naval Merit (Commander) .--.--- Token of good will. 

61250 
Schuirmann, Roscoe E June 30,1951 | Chile Order of Naval Merit (First Class) Token of good will. 

7884 4 
Sima, Frederick F June 30, 1957 Argentina Order of Naval Merit (Commander) ...---- Token of good will. 

50317 
Spanagel, Herman A June 30, 1949 Order of Military Merit (First Class). . Token of good will. 

8654 


Jan. 1,1958 National Order of Legion of Honour (Officer).| Assistance in training French Navy. 
Peruvian Cross of Naval Merit (Grand | Cooperation with Peruvian Navy. 


Officer). 
Order of Ouissam Alaouite (Commander) Token of good will. 


Taylor, Ford N. June 30, 1956 
Theiss, Paul n Ani ee June 30, 1949 PEN. Order-of the Rising Sun (Fourth Dowson a the return of ashes of Ambassador Saito 
Thorington, Alexander CO June 30, 1955 Military Cross (First Class) Token of good will. 

DEANS June 30,1951 Naval Merit of Honor (Commendador).....| Token of good will. 


June 30, 1955 
June 30, 1954 


Naval Cross of Merit. sh 8 with Peruvian Navy during training. 
an 


Military Medal of the Navy (Second Class).| For distinguished service to the Chilean Navy. 


June 30, 1957 Order of Naval Merit (Commander) . United States Naval Mission to Brazil services to 
Brazilian War College. 
July 1. 1955 Military Merit (Second Class) Token of good will. 
June 30, 1957 Third Order of the Sacred Treasure Token of good will, 
May 1, 1954 Order of Military Merit (Officer) Chief, Military Mission to Brazil tour of duty. 
Tune 30, 1957 Honor and Merit (Commander) Token of good will. 
Oct. 1. 1954 2 ee Georgino of Antiochia (Grand | Charitable work in Italy. 
War Cross of Military Valor Services during World War II. 
Order of the Crown (Officer)_....-.......... For international philanthropic and diplomatic ao- 


tivities, 
Order of the British Empire (Civil Division) | Promotion of Anglo-American affairs. 
(Knight Commander). 
Order of the Star of Italian Solidarity | Chairman of Care Commission (Civilian capacity) 
(Second Class). Italian food relief. 
Order of King George the First Charitable services to Greece during World War II. 
The Grand Priory in in the British Realm of | For or pariis service in behalf of charity and the unfortu- 
the Venerable Order of St. John of Jeru- 


salem (Officer). 
Fleck, Harold R. . Apr. 1, 1055 Order of Ouissam Alaouite (Officer) For meritorious service, 
Gade, John A Oct. 1,1953 Royal Order of the Sword (Knight Com- | Token of good will. 
ai mander) (Second Class). 
Gardiner, Josef M Jan. 1,1955 Legion of Honor (Officer). ...----.=..-------- Token of good will. 
Greenacre, Alvord J June 30, 1956 Commemorative Medal Antarctic Distin- | Services as a member of the Antarctic forces. 
60183 guishing Device. 


Mexican Naval Medal (Merito E Ja Token of good will. 


Hudson, Homer B June 30, 1953 Royal Order of the Sword (Knight Com- Token of good will. 


mander). 
Islev-Petersen, Harold J July 1. 1956 3 Cross of Naval Merit (Com- For ese to the Peruvian Navy, Engineering ad- 
78085 mander). viser. 
Jarrell, Henry T . Jan. 1. 1948 Cross of Naval Merit (Third Class) Token of good will. 


Kirten, William, Ir June 30, 1955 
Lanc Deen June 30, 1954 
Mar. 1,1956 
Mathews, Laurance O., Jr.....| Feb. 1,1957 
MeCaitree, Burnham O. . June 30, 1956 
3 F. June 30, 1957 


Order of Special Merit Token of good will. 
Royal Order of the Phoenix Service as a member of mission on aid to Greece. 
Order of Naval Merit (Knight) Services to Brazilian Navy. 
Order of the White Rose (Commander) . Token of good will. 
Order of Military Merit (Second Class) Token of good will. 
Order of the Phoenix (Cross of the | Token of good will. 


Feb. 1, 1957 military Modal (Second Class) «..-.-| Distinguishod service to the Chilean Navy. 
June 30, 1954 Order of Ouissam Alaouite (Cherifien)......| Director of Naval Activities, Port Lyautey, Morocco. 
June 30, 1952 Legion of Honor (Commander) United States Naval Attaché, Paris, France. 
Stickney, Fred R June 30, 1955 Order of Naval Merit (Commander) 3 8 Navy, Sub-Chief United 
Suits, Willard J. - June 30, 1952 Military Medal (Second Class) . service to the Chilean Naval Commis- 
Them Toews P......-.-------| June 30, 1954 peg Soe ent) the Sacred Treasure (Third Order Token of good will, 
Tibbi Frank P. J June 30, 1955 of the Sword (Knight Com- | Token of good will, 
Zola Allen dr July 1,1957 Navy Ale, Medal... Chief, United States Naval Mission to Chile. 
Commander 
Hathaway, Marvin F........-| Apr. 1, 1956 Order of Naval Merit (Offleia) For services rendered to the Brazilian Government, 
pecs Lone J. June 1, 1957 Peruvian Cross of Naval Merit (Officer)....| Token of good will. 
Reynalds, Harry O July 31, 1953 Naval Military Medal (Third Olass) A being transferred to South 
Ruff, Robert R. Feb. 28, 1957 Order of Naval Merit (Officer) . Token of good will. 


203373 
Baik George W. Sept. 1,1957 Order of Naval Merit (Oſncer) ] For services rendered to the Brazilian Navy. 
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Bon, Se E. me Cross of Naval Merit (Com- For services rendered to the Peruvian Navy, 
1761 mander). 
Chaney, Olarence M. 9 of Military Merit, Chung Mu with | For service to the Republic of Korea Navy. 
0 . 
Gibson. James 3 Medal of Naval Merit. Member of United States Naval Mission, Caracas, 


Venezuela. 
French Medaille de l’Aeronautique.........| Token of good will. 


Peru Peruvian Cross of Naval Merit (Officer)....| For cooperation with the Peruvian Navy, 
Peru Peruvian Cross of Naval Merit (Officer)....| For cooperation with the Peruvian Navy. 


Gratz, Richard A... 

Jackson, F 

Odietus, Michael G 
202337 


Lieutenant 
Dubler, Francis 4 Military Medal (Third Class)..............] Services to Chilean Naval Commission. 


Naval Order (Almirante Padilla) 1823-1947.. 9 in the modernization of the Are Antioquia 


Harris, Vernon Ray. 


5 and Caldas 
Jones, Evan E — gee China Breast Order of Yun Hui Adviser in designing and building the training school. 
gr Raymond E Lf cs te eee Peruvian Cross of Naval Merit (Gentleman) -] Cooperation with the Peruvian Navy. 
1 
Lieutenant Junior Grade 
Connell, Clyde E., Ir . Medal Commemorative of the Fight against | Participation in the fight against cholera. 
(MO) 272087 holera. 


With the following committee amend- On page 2, immediately following the lowing under the appropriate headings under 
name “Johnson, Edwin C.”, insert the fol- “Members of Congress”: 


ment: 
Name Date of retire-| Donor government Award Remarks 
ment 
Richards. James F . Jan. 2, 1957 —— EIT Grand Cross Isabella la Catollea Token of good will, 
— acun aes <= of 5 of the Royal Order of Token of good will. 
eorge 


On page 3, immediately following the name “Schenck, Hubert G.” insert the following under the appropriate headings under “Inter- 
national Cooperation Administration”: 


Date of retire-| Donor government Award Remarks 
ment 
Meyer, Clarence E. . July 1, 1957 | Austria Great Gold Medal of Honor] Reason for award unknown, 


On page 4, immediately following the name Kemp. Edwin Carl”, insert the following under the appropriate heading under “Depart- 
ment of State”: 


Name Date of retire-} Donor government Award Remarks 
ment 


Kempter, Charles W. Apr. 30,1957 | Brazil National Order of the Southern Cross, 
Degree of Officer. 


On page 18, immediately following the name “Tait, David S. 0901853", insert the following under the appropriate headings under “Depart- 
ment of the Army”: 


Name Date of retire-| Donor government Award Remarks 


Thompson, Fulton G., 050965_| Oct. 31,1957 | Greece. Knight’s Order of Phoenix Reason for award unknown. 


On page 20, immediately following the name “Seibert, Charles J., Jr.“, delete the following under the appropriate headings under 
“United States Marine Corps“: 


Date of 8 Donor government Award Remarks 


CAPTAIN 
Duggan, William E. 
038220 


Was instrumental in the recruiting and training of 35 
‘Thailand students who were in the United States. 
‘These students infiltrated into Thailand where the 
helped organize an underground movement whi 
rendered valuable assistance to the Allies. 

Was instrumental in the recruiting and training of 35 

‘Thailand students who were in Ane Uniteg States, 

These students infiltrated into ‘Thailand where the 

hel org: an underground movement which 

rendered valuable assistance to the Allies, 


June —,1952 | Thailand Order of the White Elephant, Fourth Class. 


Thailand_...........--| Santimala (Peace) Medal 
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The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


SALE OR EXCHANGE OF CERTAIN 
LANDS IN PIMA COUNTY, ARIZ. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 12242) 
to authorize the sale or exchange of 
certain lands of the United States sit- 
uated in Pima County, Ariz., and for 
other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the Senate bill (S. 3682) to 
authorize the sale or exchange of certain 
lands of the United States situated in 
Pima County, Ariz., and for other pur- 
poses, an identical bill, in lieu of the 
House bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That all or any part of 
the national-forest lands comprised of 349 
acres, more or less, and being situated in 
sections 10 and 15, township 14 south, 

range 13 east, Gila and Salt River base and 
meridian, together with the improvements 
thereon, may be conveyed to the board of 
regents of the university and State colleges 
of Arizona, hereinafter called “board,” a 
body corporate of the State of Arizona, for 
the use of the University of Arizona, by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, hereinafter called 
“Secretary,” either (a) in exchange for lands 
to be conveyed to the United States by the 
board or by the State of Arizona, within any 
of the national forests in the State of Ari- 
zona, having a value at least equal to the 
lands and improvements to be conveyed to 
the board: Provided, That any lands con- 
veyed to the United States under the pro- 
visions of this act shall thereupon become 
parts of the national forests in which they 
are situated and shall be subject to all laws, 
rules, and regulations applicable to lands 
acquired under the act of March 1, 1911 (36 
Stat. 961), as amended, or (b) for a sum of 
money equal to 50 percent of the appraised 
value thereof, as determined by the Secre- 
tary, the conveyance to be made upon the 
condition that the described property shall 
be used for research or educational purposes 
and that if it ceases to be so used the title 
thereto shall revert to the United States, 
which shall have the immediate right of re- 
entry thereon, and upon the further condi- 
tion that the board shall enter into such 
agreement as may be satisfactory to the Sec- 
retary to continue to provide suitable space 
and other facilities for the work of the De- 
partment of Agriculture as may be agreed 
upon. The lands conveyed by either party 
under (a) or by the Secretary under (b) 
may be subject to such other reservations, 
exceptions, and conditions as the Secretary 
and the board may approve. 


The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

A similar House bill, H. R. 12242, was 
laid on the table. 
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PAN AMERICAN GAMES, CHICAGO, 
ILL. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 
13343) to authorize the appropriation of 
$500,000 to be spent for the purpose of 
the Pan American games to be held in 
Chicago, III. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object. This bill is pro- 
gramed for action under suspension and 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
passed over without prejudice. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


INVESTIGATION ON ADVISABILITY 
OF NATIONAL PARK IN WHEELER 
PEAK-LEHMAN CAVES, SNAKE 
RANGE IN EASTERN NEVADA 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 3587) to 
provide that the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior shall investigate and report to the 
Congress as to the advisability of estab- 
lishing a national park in the Wheeler 
Peak-Lehman Caves area of the Snake 
Range in eastern Nevada. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill be passed over without preju- 
dice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 


AMENDING SECTION 201, FEDERAL 
PROPERTY AND ADMINISTRATIVE 
S CES ACT OF 1949 


e Clerk called the bill (S. 3873) to 
amend section 201 of the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 
1949, as amended, to authorize the inter- 
change of inspection services between 
executive agencies, and the furnishing of 
such services by one executive agency to 
another, without reimbursement or 
transfer of funds. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 201 of 
the Federal Property and Administration 
Services Act of 1949 (63 Stat. 377, as 
amended; 40 U. S. C. 481) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 

“(d) In conformity with policies pre- 
scribed by the Administrator under subsec- 
tion (a), any executive agency may utilize 
the services, work, materials, and equipment 
of any other executive agency, with the con- 
sent of such other executive agency, for the 
inspection of personal property incident 
to the procurement thereof, and notwith- 
standing section 3678 of the Revised Stat- 
utes (31 U. S. C. 628) or any other provision 
of law such other executive agency may fur- 
nish such services, work, materials, and 
equipment for that purpose without reim- 
bursement or transfer of funds.” 
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The bill was ordered to be read a third 


time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


VILLAGE OF CAREY, OHIO 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 3139) to 
repeal the act of July 2, 1956, concern- 
ing the conveyance of certain property 
of the United States to the village of 
Carey, Ohio. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act of July 2, 
1956 (70 Stat. 486, ch. 496), is hereby re- 
pealed. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


MINING CLAIMS ON FEDERAL 
LANDS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2039) to 
clarify the requirements with respect to 
the performance of labor imposed as a 
condition for the holding of mining 
claims on Federal lands pending the is- 
suance of patents therefor. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 


NATCHEZ TRACE PARKWAY, MISS. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 12852) 
to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to enter into an agreement for relocating 
portions of the Natchez Trace Parkway, 
Miss., and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the Senate bill (S. 3986) to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to enter into an agreement for relocating 
portions of the Natchez Trace Parkway, 
Miss., and for other purposes, an identi- 
cal bill, in lieu of the House bill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized to enter into an 
agreement with the Pearl River Valley Water 
Supply District which shall provide for the 
district, upon terms and conditions which 
the Secretary determines are in the public in- 
terest, to relocate those portions of sections 
3-O and 3-N of the Natchez Trace Parkway 
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in Madison County, Miss., required in con- 
nection with the Pearl River Reservoir. 

Src. 2. To cooperate in the relocation, the 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized to 
transfer to the Pearl River Valley Water Sup- 
ply District the aforesaid portions of the ex- 
isting Natchez Trace Parkway lands and road- 
way in exchange for the contemporaneous 
transfer to the United States of relocated 
parkway lands and roadway situated and con- 
structed in accordance with the terms and 
conditions of the agreement authorized by 
the first section of this act: Provided, That 
such exchange shall be made on the basis 
of approximately equal values. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized to accept and to use until expended 
without additional authority any funds pro- 
vided by the district for the purpose of this 
act pursuant to agreement with the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, and any such funds shall 
be placed in a separate account in the Treas- 
ury which shall be available for such pur- 
pose, 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

A similar House bill, H. R. 12852, was 
laid on the table. 


SISKIYOU NATIONAL FOREST, 
OREG. 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 13101) 
to extend the boundaries of the Siskiyou 
National Forest in the State of Oregon, 
and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the boundaries 
of the Siskiyou National Forest in the State 
of Oregon are hereby extended to include 
sections 31 through 36, township 35 south, 
range 13 west, Willamette meridian, and to 
include all lands not presently included 
within the boundaries thereof in township 
35 south, ranges 11 and 12 west and town- 
ship 34 south, range 11 west, Willamette 
meridian. Subject to valid and existing 
claims, all lands of the United States within 
the area to which such boundaries are ex- 
tended are hereby made parts of the 
Siskiyou National Forest and hereafter shall 
be subject to the laws, rules, and regulations 
relating thereto: Provided, 

Sec. 2. Mining locations hereafter made 
under the mining laws of the United States 
upon the lands to which the boundaries of 
the Siskiyou National Forest are extended 
by section 1 of this act shall confer on the 
locator the right to occupy and use only 
so much of the surface of the land covered 
by the location as may be reasonably neces- 
sary to carry on prospecting, mining, and 
beneficiation of ores, including the taking 
of mineral deposits and timber required by 
or in the mining and ore reducing opera- 
tions, and no permit shall be required or 
charge made for such use or occupancy: 
Provided, That the cutting and removal of 
timber, except where clearing is necessary 
in connection with mining operations or to 
provide space for buildings or structures 
used in connection with mining operations, 
shall be conducted in accordance with the 
rules for timber cutting on adjoining na- 
tional forest land, and no use of the surface 
of the claim or the resources therefrom not 
reasonably required for carrying on mining 
and prospecting shall be allowed except 
under the national forest rules and regula- 
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tions, nor shall the locator prevent or ob- 
struct other occupancy of the surface or use 
of surface resources under authority of na- 
tional forest regulations, or permits issued 
thereunder, if such occupancy or use is not 
in conflict with mineral development. 

Sec. 3. All patents issued under the United 
States mining laws affecting lands to which 
the boundaries of the Siskiyou National 
Forest are extended by section 1 of this act 
shall convey title to the mineral deposits 
within the claim, together with the right to 
cut and remove so much of the mature 
timber therefrom as may be needed in the 
extraction, removal, and beneficiation of the 
mineral deposits, if the timber is cut and 
removed in accordance with the rules and 
regulations for timber cutting on adjoining 
national forest lands, but each patent shall 
reserve to the United States all title in or 
to the surface of the lands and products 
thereof, and no use of the surface of the 
claim or the resources therefrom not reason- 
ably required for carrying on mining or pros- 
pecting shall be allowed except under the na- 
tional forest rules and regulations. 

Sec. 4. Valid mining claims within the 
area to which the boundaries of the Siskiyou 
National Forest are extended by section 1 of 
this act existing on the date of this act 
and hereinafter maintained may be per- 
fected under the laws under which they were 
initiated. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 2, line 2, change the period to a colon 
and add the following proviso: 

“Provided, That the Secretaries of the In- 
terior and Agriculture are authorized to ex- 
change administrative jurisdiction of lots 4 
and 11, sec. 19, T. 34 S., R. 11 W., Willam- 
ette meridian, which are revested Oregon 
and California Railroad grant lands, and na- 
tional forest lands in the State of Oregon of 
approximately equal aggregate value under 
the provisions of section 2 of the act of June 
24, 1954 (68 Stat. 271), and said lots 4 and 11 
upon completion of such exchange of juris- 
diction, but not before, shall be subject to 
all provisions of this act.” 

Page 2, line 3, through page 3, line 20, 
strike out all of sections 2, 3, and 4. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 4053) to extend 
the boundaries of the Siskiyou National 
Forest in the State of Oregon, and for 
other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Colorado [Mr. ASPINALL]? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the boundaries of 
the Siskiyou National Forest in the State of 
Oregon are hereby extended to include sec- 
tions 31 through 36, township 35 south, 
range 13 west, Willamette meridian, and to 
include all lands not presently included 
within the boundaries thereof in township 
35 south, ranges 11 and 12 west, and township 
34 south, range 11 west, Willamette meridian. 
Subject to valid and existing claims, all lands 
of the United States within the area to which 
such boundaries are extended are hereby 
made parts of the Siskiyou National Forest 
and hereafter shall be subject to the laws, 
rules, and regulations relating thereto: Pro- 
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vided, That the Secretaries of the Interior 
and Agriculture are authorized to exchange 
administrative jurisdiction of lots 4 and 11, 
section 19, township 34 south, range 11 west, 
Willamette meridian, which are revested 
Oregon and California Railroad grant lands, 
and national forest lands in the State of 
Oregon of approximately equal aggregate 
value under the provisions of section 2 of 
the act of June 24, 1954 (68 Stat. 271), and 
said lots 4 and 11 upon completion of such 
exchange of jurisdiction, but not before, 
shall be subject to all provisions of this act. 

Sec. 2. Mining locations hereafter made 
under the mining laws of the United States 
upon the lands to which the boundaries of 
the Siskiyou National Forest are extended by 
section 1 of this act shall confer on the 
locator the right to occupy and use only so 
much of the surface of the land covered by 
the location as may be reasonably necessary 
to carry on prospecting, mining, and bene- 
ficiation of ores, including the taking of 
mineral deposits and timber required by or 
in the mining and ore reducing operations, 
and no permit shall be required or charge 
made for such use or occupancy: Provided, 
That the cutting and removal of timber, ex- 
cept where clearing is necessary in connec- 
tion with mining operations or to provide 
space for buildings or structures used in 
connection with mining operations, shall be 
conducted in accordance with the rules for 
timber cutting on adjoining national forest 
land, and no use of the surface of the claim 
or the resources therefrom not reasonably 
required for carrying on mining and pros- 
pecting shall be allowed except under the 
national forest rules and regulations, nor 
shall the locator prevent or obstruct other 
occupancy of the surface or use of surface 
resources under authority of national forest 
regulations, or permits issued thereunder, if 
such occupancy or use is not in conflict with 
mineral development. 

Sec. 3. All patents issued under the United 
States mining laws affecting lands to which 
the boundaries of the Siskiyou National 
Forest are extended by section 1 of this act 
shall convey title to the mineral deposits 
within the claim, together with the right to 
cut and remove so much of the mature tim- 
ber therefrom as may be needed in the ex- 
traction, removal, and beneficiation of the 
mineral deposits, if the timber is cut and 
removed in accordance with the rules and 
regulations for timber cutting on adjoining 
national forest land, but each patent shall 
reserve to the United States all title in or to 
the surface of the lands and products there- 
of, and no use of the surface of the claim or 
the resources therefrom not reasonably re- 
quired for carrying on mining or prospecting 
shall be allowed except under the national 
forest rules and regulations. 

Sec. 4. Valid mining claims within the area 
to which the boundaries of the Siskiyou Na- 
tional Forest are extended by section 1 of 
this act existing on the date of this act and 
hereafter maintained may be perfected under 
the laws under which they were initiated. 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I of- 
fer a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. ASPINALL moves to strike out all after 
the enacting clause of S. 4053 and insert the 
provisions of the House bill, H. R. 13101, as 
passed. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

On the motion of Mr. AsrINALL (and 
by unanimous consent), the proceedings 
whereby the bill, H. R. 13101, was passed 
were vacated and the bill was laid on 
the table. 
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CROW INDIAN RESERVATION, 
MONT. 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 328) to 
grant minerals, including oil and gas, on 
certain lands in the Crow Indian Reser- 
vation, Mont., to certain Indians, and 
for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

‘There was no objection. 


AUTHORIZING THE CONVEYANCE 
OF PIERS TO THE CITY OF PHILA- 
DELPHIA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 12640) 
to authorize the Secretary of the Army 
to convey to the city of Philadelphia, 
Pa., certain piers and other facilities of 
the United States located in such city. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, this bill is 
programed for consideration under sus- 
pension of the rules. I ask unanimous 
consent that it be passed over without 
prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


PATENT OFFICE BOARD OF APPEALS 
AND CERTAIN SALARIES 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1864) to 
authorize an increase in the membership 
of the Board of Appeals of the Patent 
Office; to provide increased salaries for 
certain officers and employees of the 
Patent Office; and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, this bill is 
also programed for consideration under 
suspension of the rules. I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN DISTRESSED 
ALIENS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 3942) for 
the relief of certain aliens distressed as 
the result of natural calamity in the 
Azores Islands, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill. 

Mr. GROSS. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, this bill is also pro- 
gramed for action under suspension of 
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the rules, and I ask unanimous consent 
that it be passed over without prejudice. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 
There was no objection. 


PARTICIPATION OF THE UNITED 
STATES IN THE WORLD SCIENCE- 
PAN PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 3680) to 
provide for participation of the United 
States in the World Science-Pan Pacific 
Exposition to be held at Seattle, Wash., 
in 1961, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


CITY OF MADEIRA BEACH, FLA, 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 13571) 
for the relief of the city of Maderia 
Beach, Fla. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. EVINS. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
explain the provisions of this bill? 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, this bill au- 
thorizes the payment of $12,828.35 to the 
city of Madeira Beach, Fla., in full set- 
tlement of that city’s claims against the 
United States for reimbursement for the 
cost of construction by the city of con- 
crete structures for erosion control of 
land adjacent to the beach house of the 
Veterans’ Administration within the city 
limits. The city constructed these struc- 
tures, known as groins, in the years 1956 
and 1957 to control erosion on 500 feet of 
property principally on riparian land 
adjacent to the beach house I have just 
referred to. 

The amount stated in the bill repre- 
sents the share of the cost which would 
be assessed against the 500 feet of beach 
property owned by the United States if 
it were not for the fact that it is Govern- 
ment owned. The report received from 
the Comptroller General by the commit- 
tee notes that it has been established that 
the Government property has been con- 
siderably improved by the construction. 
That report also disclosed that if the 
city had not constructed these groins, 
the United States would have had to con- 
struct similar installations, and the cost 
would have been at least as much if not 
more. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Tennessee. 

Mr. EVINS. I understand the Veter- 
ans’ Administration denied liability and 
the Comptroller General did not approve 
this claim. 

Mr. LANE. The report indicates that 
Government property has been improved 
by the construction. If it had not been 
constructed the United States would have 
had to construct a similar installation. 

Mr.EVINS. Iserve on the Committee 
on Appropriations that provides funds 
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for the Veterans’ Administration. They 
made no request for such funds. 

Mr. LANE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. CRAMER. There was no objec- 
tion interposed to this bill by the differ- 
ent departments involved. There was 
language with regard to a tax for the 
assessment. The Government could 
have paid it. This served to improve 
the property to the value of some $50,000, 
and if it is not paid by the Government 
it will have to be paid by the veterans. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection because of 
the explanation of the gentleman from 
Florida (Mr. Cramer], the author of this 
bill. 

In view of the apparent confusion 
about this matter, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be passed over without 
prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 


COMPENSATION OF MEMBERS OF 
BOARD OF PAROLE 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 4096) to 
amend section 4201 of title 18, United 
States Code, with respect to the annual 
rate of compensation of members of the 
Board of Parole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill go over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 


PARTICIPATION OF THE UNITED 
STATES IN THE INTERNATIONAL 
CRIMINAL POLICE ORGANIZATION 
The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 13354) 

to amend the act of June 10, 1938, re- 

lating to participation by the United 

States in the International Criminal Po- 

lice Organization. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, how much money 
is involved in connection with this inter- 
national representation? 

Mr. CELLER. There is a limitation of 
$25,000. 

Mr. GROSS. For what? One year? 

Mr. CELLER. Annually; each year. 

Mr. GROSS. How many people go on 
these trips? 

Mr. CELLER. The Attorney General 
is qualified to attend this conclave. The 
expenditures, including membership, 
dues, fees, and other expenses shall not 
exceed $25,000 per year. 

Mr. GROSS. The Attorney General 
and who else? 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 
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Mr. WILLIS. Actually this organiza- 
tion is a clearinghouse located in Paris 
for the exchange of information regard- 
ing the crimes of counterfeiting and 
smuggling. This represents our contri- 
bution to that effort, $25,000 a year. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? ; 

There being no objection the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act of June 
10, 1938 (ch. 335, 52 Stat. 640 (22 U. S. C. 
263 a)), is amended to read as follows: 
“That the Attorney General is authorized 
to accept and maintain, on behalf of the 
United States, membership in the Inter- 
national Criminal Police Organization, and 
to designate any departments and agencies 
which may participate in the United States 
representation with that organization. 
Each participating department and agency 
is authorized to pay its pro rata share, as 
determined by the Attorney General, of the 
expenses of such membership.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 1, line 12, add the following sen- 
tence before the quotation marks: the total 
dues to be paid for the membership of the 
United States may not exceed $25,000 per 
annum.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, enact- 
ment of H. R. 13354 will enable the 
Treasury Department and other agencies 
of our Government to participate as 
representatives of the United States in 
the International Criminal Police Or- 
ganization. That is a body which was 
organized as long ago as 1923 and was 
active primarily in Europe until World 
War II. During the war these activities 
were disbanded, but in 1946 the Inspec- 
tor General of the Belgian Ministry of 
Justice reactivated the Organization and 
its headquarters were transferred to 
Paris. At that time the United States 
participated in the reactivation of what 
came to be known as Interpol. In 1950 
the United States, through the 
FBI, withdrew its membership because 
it had apparently received little bene- 
fit from the Organization due to the 
nature of the FBI's investigative juris- 
diction. 

The Department of the Treasury 
would gain by participation in the ac- 
tivities of this Organization. The De- 
partment of Justice approves of the 
bill’s purpose and intends, upon its en- 
actment, to designate initially the 
Treasury Department to participate in 
the work of the Organization. As a mat- 
ter of fact the Treasury Department has 
been informally with Interpol since 1951 
when it was beset with many problems 
requiring international police coopera- 
tion. 

The biggest problem of all is, of course, 
the widespread international traffic in 
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illicit narcotics. Counterfeiting and 
distributing American currency abroad, 
and traffic in gold and diamonds also 
present serious problems. The most ef- 
fective way to assure prompt and effec- 
tive action against these international 
gangsters is through a recognized inter- 
national police organization. As mem- 
bers of such an organization, American 
agents will be entitled to whatever in- 
formation the organization gathers and 
will receive such official and unofficial 
assistance as our European contem- 
poraries can give. 

Until now, the fact that the United 
States has no formal membership in 
this organization has been a source of 
embarrassment for us which could seri- 
ously jeopardize our relations with the 
various member agencies. 

This administration should be highly 
commended for the efforts it is expending 
in an attempt to combat organized crime 
in America. Linked with the vast net- 
work of criminal activities in this coun- 
try are activities which spread across the 
globe. Only through the efforts of an 
international police force in which the 
United States is an active and contrib- 
uting member can we ever hope effec- 
tively to fight the criminal elements of 
our society. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope this bill will pass 
the House and I hope the other body 
will act swiftly upon it. I understand 
that Interpol will meet in Paris in Sep- 
tember and I hope that through the 
efforts of this Congress the United 
States will be able to participate in that 
meeting. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CONVEYANCE OF LAND AT FORT 
CROWDER MILITARY RESERVA- 
TION TO CITY OF NEOSHO, MO. 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 3534) to 
authorize the Secretary of the Army to 
convey approximately 181 acres of land 
at Fort Crowder Military Reservation to 
the city of Neosho, Mo. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That within 1 year 
from the date of enactment hereof the Sec- 
retary of the Army shall, upon payment of 
fair value as determined by him, convey to 
the city of Neosho, Mo., all right, title, 
and interest of the United States in and 
to that portion of the Fort Crowder Military 
Reservation consisting of approximately 181 
acres of land in the northwest portion of 
the reservation bounded on one side by 
United States Highway No. 71 to a depth 
of approximately 5,817 feet along the reser- 
vation boundary to the right-of-way of the 
Kansas City Southern Railroad and shown 
on sheet 2 of Kansas City district engi- 
neer drawing No. 18-02-02, dated October 
1954, titled “Fort Crowder, Missouri Master 
Plan Basic Information Maps Reservation 
Boundary and Land Use Map,” on file with 
the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, 
and more particularly described as follows: 

Starting point northwest corner section 4, 
township 24, north, range 32 west described 
as follows: South 89 degrees 17 minutes east 
1313.47 feet, south 89 degrees 17 minutes 
east 1313.47 feet, south 89 degrees 28 minutes 
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15 seconds east 1320.03 feet, south 89 degrees 
28 minutes 15 seconds east 1320.03 feet, and 
that part of the northwest corner, section 3, 
south 89 degrees 05 minutes 15 seconds east 
550 feet thence south 02 degrees 44 minutes 
45 seconds west 1356 feet, thence north 89 
degrees 05 minutes 15 seconds west 550 feet, 
through section four north 89 degrees 28 
minutes 15 seconds west 1320.03 feet, north 
89 degrees 28 minutes 15 seconds west 1320.03 
feet, north 89 degrees 17 minutes west 1313.47 
feet, north 89 degrees 17 minutes west 1313.47 
feet, thence north 02 degrees 44 minutes 45 
seconds east 1356 feet, to the point of begin- 
ning, in all containing 180.9 acres more or 
less, all in Newton County, State of Mis- 
souri, 

Sec. 2. All mineral rights, including gas 
and oil in the lands authorized to be con- 
veyed by this act shall be reserved to the 
United States. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


AMENDING CHAPTER 13 OF 
BANKRUPTCY ACT 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 12115) 
to amend chapter 13—Wage Earners’ 
Plans—of the Bankruptcy Act. 

There being no objection the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That paragraph (8) of 
section 606 of the Bankruptcy Act (11 U. S. C., 
1006 (8)) is amended to read as follows: 

“(8) ‘wage earner’ shall mean an individ- 
ual whose principal income is derived from 
wages, salary, or commissions.” 

Sec. 2. That paragraph (3) of section 659 
of such act (11 U. S. C., 1059 (3)) is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“(3) an additional fee for the referees’ sal- 
ary fund, to be graduated and charged in the 
manner outlined in paragraph (2) of subdivi- 
sion c of section 40 of this act, and to be 
computed upon the amount of the payments 
actually made by or for a debtor under the 
plan; and commissions to the trustee of not 
more than 5 percent to be computed upon 
and payable out of the payments actually 
made by or for a debtor under the plan;”. 

Src. 3. The provisions of this act shall ap- 
ply to all cases in which the petition initiat- 
ing the proceedings under the Bankruptcy 
Act is filed subsequent to the date of the 
enactment of this act. 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, the 
Bankruptcy Act now provides a method 
by which wage earners may meet the 
claims of their creditors without resort- 
ing to regular bankruptcy proceedings. 
Under this scheme the debtor, unlike the 
bankrupt, does not seek to be discharged 
of all of his obligations but rather he 
makes an attempt over a period of time 
to pay his debts in installments. 

Under present law, to be eligible for 
this procedure the debtor must be a per- 
son who is working for wages or salary, 
and who does not make more than $5,000 
a year. This amount was fixed in 1950 
when it was increased from $3,600 to the 
present figure. 

This has proved to be a very satisfac- 
tory method both from the standpoint 
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of the debtor and the creditor. It en- 
ables the honest and conscientious debtor 
to pay his creditors without incurring 
the stigma of bankruptcy. In view of 
these facts there is really no point in re- 
stricting the availability of this proce- 
dure to those who earn less than $5,000 
a year. H. R. 12115 would do away with 
this monetary limitation and would make 
this proceeding available to any insolvent 
debtor regardless of what his total in- 
come was. 

This is a very sensible bill which this 
Congress should enact. Wage earners 
who have operated under this procedure 
in the past should certainly be com- 
mended for choosing it in preference to 
bankruptcy. I am sure that if this bill 
is enacted many more wage earners who 
find themselves in financial difficulty will 
take advantage of this procedure as a 
means of restoring themselves to solvency 
and at the same time fulfilling their obli- 
gations. 

Mr, NIMTZ. Mr. Speaker, as a mem- 
ber of the subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary which considered 
this legislation, I urge the passage of 
H. R. 12115. 

This bill amends sections 606 (8) and 
659 (3) of chapter XII—wage earners’ 
plans—of the Bankruptcy Act—title 11, 
United States Code, section 1006 (8) and 
1059 (3). 

Section 606 (8) now limits the use of 
chapter XIII to wage earners whose total 
income does not exceed $5,000 a year. 
The bill would remove this limitation. 
It is believed that the wage-earner plan 
should be available equally to all whose 
principal income is derived from salaries, 
wages, or commissions. 

Under present law, to be eligible for a 
chapter XIII proceeding, the debtor 
must be an individual who works for 
wages, salary, or hire at a rate of com- 
pensation which, when added to his 
other income, does not exceed $5,000 per 
year. That amount was established in 
1950 when the 81st Congress raised this 
jurisdictional limitation from $3,600— 
H. R. 9284, 81st Congress, 2d session, 
1950. 

Chapter XIII provides a highly de- 
sirable method for dealing with the 
financial difficulties of individuals. It 
creates an equitable and feasible way for 
the honest and conscientious debtor to 
pay off his debts rather than having 
them discharged in bankruptcy. The 
power of the court to change the amount 
and maturity of installment payments 
without affecting the aggregate amount 
of such payments, makes chapter XIII 
particularly applicable to the present- 
day financial problems generated by 
heavy installment buying. 

In view of the purpose of chapter XIII 
and its commendable results for both 
debtor and creditor, the Committee on 
the Judiciary could see no point in re- 
stricting its availability to those earning 
under $5,000 a year. This bill would 
eliminate that monetary limitation and 
make chapter XIII available to an in- 
solvent debtor regardless of his total 
income. 

Section 2 of the bill amends section 
659 (3) to allow the court to fix the com- 
missions of the trustee in chapter XIII 
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cases at not more than 5 percent of the 
payments made in behalf of the debtor 
instead of the fixed 5 percent now au- 
thorized. As a result of encouragement 
the bankruptcy division of the admin- 
istrative office of the United States 
courts, there is now a far greater vol- 
ume of chapter XIII proceedings in some 
areas than there had been previously. 
The result is that in those areas the total 
income to the trustee under a fixed 5- 
percent commission would be excessive. 
On the other hand, in some areas chap- 
ter XIII proceedings are not widely 
used and a commission less than 5 per- 
cent might well be inadequate. In 
changing the 5-percent rate to a maxi- 
mum rather than a fixed amount, this 
bill provides the flexibility necessary to 
meet a variety of situations which arise 
in the administration of the act. 

These amendments were recom- 
mended by the Committee on Bank- 
ruptey Administration of the Judicial 
Conference of the United States and 
were approved by the Conference at its 
March 1958 meeting, with the recom- 
mendation that they be enacted into 
law. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge favorable con- 
sideration of this measure. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


NATIONAL ALLERGY DAY 


The Clerk called the resolution (H. J. 
Res. 608) requesting the President to pro- 
claim the month of August 15, 1958, to 
September 15, 1958, inclusive, as Na- 
tional Allergy Month. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the resolution, as follows: 


Whereas there is presently need for na- 
tionwide action for the prevention, treat- 
ment, and cure of the allergic diseases; and 

Whereas the Allergy Foundation of Amer- 
ica is working diligently in the fight against 
the allergic diseases; and 

Whereas public understanding and support 
is desperately needed in order to provide 
adequate treatment for allergy sufferers, ade- 
quate research in the field of prevention, 
treatment, and cure of the allergic diseases, 
and to promote adequate public and profes- 
sional allergy education: Now, therefore, be 
it 

Resolved, etc., That the President of the 
United States is authorized and requested to 
issue a proclamation designating the month 
beginning August 15, 1958, and ending Sep- 
tember 15, 1958, as National Allergy Month, 
and urging the people throughout the Na- 
tion to cooperate in the fight for the preven- 
tion, treatment, and cure of allergic illness, 
and inviting the communities of the United 
States to observe such month with appro- 
priate ceremonies and activities. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 1, strike out the “Whereas” clauses. 

Page 2, strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: “That the President of the United States 
is authorized and requested to issue a procla- 
mation designating the day of August 25, 
1958, as National Allergy Day and urging peo- 
ple throughout the Nation to cooperate in 
the fight for the prevention, treatment, and 
cure of allergic illness, and inviting the com- 
munities of the United States to observe such 
day with appropriate ceremonies.” 


August 18 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The resolution was ordered to be en- 
grossed and read a third time, and was 


‘read the third time. 


The title of the bill was amended so as 
to read: “Requesting the President to 
proclaim August 25, 1958, as National 
Allergy Day.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


CALIFORNIA INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE FAIR 


The Clerk called the resolution (H. J. 
Res. 658) authorizing and requesting the 
President to invite the countries of the 
Free World to participate in the Califor- 
nia International Trade Fair and Indus- 
trial Exposition to be held in Los Angeles, 
Calif., from April 1 to 12, 1959. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I should like to ask the 
gentleman from California whether 
there is any money involved in this reso- 
lution. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, 
there is no money involved. It is merely 
a perfunctory service that the President 
has performed on many other occasions, 
inviting representatives of the Free 
World to participate in a trade exposi- 
tion in California. This has been done 
on many similar occasions, 

Mr. BOW. Is it anticipated that there 
will be other legislation to come before 
the House requesting funds from the 
Federal Government? 

Mr. McDONOUGH. I can assure the 
gentleman that if there is any such re- 
quest I will not bring it in here, 

Mr. BOW. That is not my question. 
Does the gentleman know of any such 
proposition? 

Mr. McDONOUGH. I do not. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

There being no objection the Clerk 
read the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the President of the 
United States is authorized and requested to 
invite by proclamation, or in such other 
manner as he may deem proper, the coun- 
tries of the Free World to participate in the 
California International Trade Fair and In- 
dustrial Exposition to be held in Los An- 
geles from April 1 to 12 inclusive, for the 
purpose of exhibiting merchandise and the 
promotion of tourism, travel, and transpor- 
tation, and for the purpose of bringing to- 
gether buyers and sellers for the promotion 
of foreign trade and commerce. 


The resolution was ordered to be en- 
grossed and read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


DESTROYING INDIAN BOUNDARY 
MARKERS AND TRESPASSING ON 
INDIAN LAND 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 7240) 
to amend title 18 of the United States 
Code to make it unlawful to destroy, 
deface, or remove certain boundary 
markers on Indian reservations, and to 
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trespass on Indian reservations to hunt, 
fish, or trap. 

There being no objection the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That (a) section 1858 
of title 18 of the United States Code is 
amended by inserting after “any Govern- 
ment survey,” the following: “or willfully 
destroys, defaces, or removes any sign or 
warning erected by an Indian tribe to indi- 
cate the boundary of the reservation,’. 

(b) Section 1863 of title 18 of the United 
States Code is amended by inserting after 
“Secretary of Agriculture,” the following: 
“or upon any Indian reservation or lands 
belonging to or occupied by any tribe or 
group of Indians under authority of the 
United States, or any Indian allotment, 
while title to the same shall be held in trust 
by the Government, or while the same shall 
Temain inalienable by the tribe or the al- 
lottee without the consent of the United 
States, for the purpose of hunting, trapping, 
or fishing, or for the removal of game, pelt- 
ries, or fish,“. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert the following: 

“That title 18 United States Code is 
amended by adding the following new sec- 
tion: 

“Sec, 1164. Destroying boundary and 
warning signs. 

“Whoever willfully destroys, defaces, or 
removes any sign erected by an Indian tribe, 
or a Government agency, (1) to indicate the 
boundary of an Indian reservation or of any 
Indian country as defined in section 1151 of 
this title, or (2) to give notice that hunting, 
trapping, or fishing is not permitted thereon 
without lawful authority or permission, shall 
be fined not more than $250 or imprisoned 
not more than 6 months, or both.’ 

“Sec. 2. Amend title 18, United States 
Code, by adding the following new section: 

“Sec, 1165. Hunting, trapping, or fishing 
on Indian land. 

“Whoever, without lawful authority or 
permission, willfully and knowingly goes up- 
on any land that belongs to any Indian or 
Indian tribe, band, or group and either are 
held by the United States in trust or are 
subject to a restriction against alienation 
imposed by the United States, or upon any 
lands of the United States that are reserved 
for Indian use, for the purpose of hunting, 
trapping, or fishing, or for the removal of 
game, peltries, or fish, shall be fined not 
more than $200 or imprisoned not more than 
90 days or both, and all game, fish, and pel- 
tries in his possession shall be forfeited.’ 

“Sec. 3. The chapter analysis of chapter 
53.—Indians, of title 18, United States Code, 
is amended by adding the following items: 

Sr. 1164, Destroying boundary and 
warning signs.’ 

“ ‘Sec, 1165. Hunting, trapping, or fishing 
on Indian land.“ 

“Sec. 4. Section 2137 of the Revised Stat- 
utes (25 U. S. C. 216) is hereby repealed.” 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


NATIONAL CHILDREN’S DENTAL 
HEALTH WEEK 

The Clerk called the resolution (S. J. 
Res. 178) authorizing the President of 
the United States of America to pro- 
claim February 8-14, 1959, as National 
Children’s Dental Health Week. 

CIV—1153 
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There being no objection the Clerk 
read the resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the President of the 
United States is hereby authorized to issue 
& proclamation setting aside February 8-14, 
1959, as National Children’s Dental Health 
Week and to invite all agencies and organi- 
zations interested in child welfare to unite 
during that week in the observance of such 
exercises as will call to the attention of the 
people of the United States the fundamental 
necessity of a continuous program for the 
protection and development of the dental 
health of the Nation’s children. 


The resolution was ordered to be read 
a third time, was read the third time, 
and passed, and a motion to reconsider 
was laid on the table. 


DISPOSAL OF FEDERALLY OWNED 
PROPERTY OF THE HANSON, 
COMPANY, AND HOUMA CANALS, 
LOUISIANA 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 13500) 
to provide for the disposal of federally 
owned property of the Hanson, Com- 
pany, and Houma Canals, Louisiana, 
and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
may we be advised as to whether it is 
the intention that this property will be 
disposed of at fair value? In other 
words, whether there will be a considera- 
tion in the disposal of the property? 

Mr. WILLIS. It does not contemplate 
payment of any consideration. The 
idea is to save the Government the ex- 
pense of maintaining those canals, 
which according to the report—i am 
sorry I do not have that before me— 
runs to considerable money every year. 
They are worthless to the Government, 
but are expensive to the Government; 
so they want to turn it back to local 
authorities in order to save this money. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. There 
will be an agreement for maintenance 
on the part of the local government to 
whom it is deeded? 

Mr. WILLIS. That is correct. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, whenever the 
Secretary of the Army, upon recommenda- 
tion of the Chief of Engineers, determines 
that any of the federally owned property of 
Hanson Canal and Lock in Saint Mary Par- 
ish, La., and the Company and Houma 
Canals in Lafourche and Terrebonne Par- 
ishes, La., no longer economically serve the 
purposes for which they were constructed or 
acquired, the structures and appurtenances 
including real property acquired in connec- 
tion therewith may be eliminated as fea- 
tures of existing Federal navigation proj- 
ects. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Army is au- 
thorized to transfer or convey the property 
described above to the State of Louisiana 
or any of its political subdivisions, any local 
interests, or others, upon such terms and 
conditions as the Secretary may determine 
to be in the public interest. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 2, line 7, strike out the perlod and 
insert in lieu thereof a colon and the fol- 
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lowing: “Provided, That the foregoing shall 
not be construed to preclude action under 
the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949 (63 Stat. 377) if the 
Secretary of the Army reports the property 
to the Administrator of General Services for 
reassignment or disposal as excess real prop- 
erty.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


amendment was 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON ME- 
MORIAL PARKWAY (MONTGOM- 
ERY COUNTY, MD.) 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent for the imme- 
diate consideration of the bill (S. 3572), 
to authorize land exchanges for pur- 
poses of the George Washington Me- 
morial Parkway in Montgomery County, 
Md., and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, may we have an ex- 
planation of this bill? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speak- 
er, this bill makes in order the authority 
of the Secretary of the Interior to ex- 
change a parcel of land that is presently 
occupied by rights-of-way on the high- 
way in Montgomery County, Md. This 
property will be exchanged for property 
of equal value. 

Mr. GROSS. It is an exchange of 
land with the Washington Transit Com- 
pany? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. It is an ex- 
change between the Secretary of the In- 
terior on the one hand and the D. C. 
Transit System, Inc., and the Potomac 
Electric Power Co., Inc., on the other. 

Mr. GROSS. To the Department of 
the Interior? a 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Right. 
There will be an exchange of property 
of approximate equal value with the 
utilities. 

Mr. GROSS. What does the gentle- 
man mean by “approximate equal 
value“? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. The bill 
provides that if there is any difference 
in value, whoever has the advantage 
will pay compensation to the other side. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman is say- 
ing this does not cost the Government 
any money; is that right? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. That is 
right, as nearly as can be presently de- 
termined the lands to be exchanged are 
of approximately equal value and there- 
fore no funds will be required to either 
party to the exchange. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

The being no objection, the Clerk read 
the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of relocating electric trolley lines, electrical 
transmission lines, and related facilities of 
the D. C. Transit System, Inc., and the Poto- 
mac Electric Power Company, Inc., in order 
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to eliminate the necessity for crossings be- 
tween the George Washington Memorial 
Parkway and the facilities of the aforesaid 
corporations in Montgomery County, Md., and 
to preserve more effectively the historic prop- 
erties of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, the 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized to 
consummate desirable exchanges as herein- 
after prescribed. 

In furtherance of these purposes, the Secre- 
tary is authorized on behalf of the United 
States to accept, from the aforesaid corpora- 
tions or their successors or assigns, title to 
non-Federal land and interests in land adja- 
cent to and situated in the vicinity of the 
George Washington Memorial Parkway in 
Montgomery County, Md., and in exchange 
therefor to convey to the aforesaid grantors 
or their successors or assigns land or 
interests in land of the United States com- 
prising a part of or located in the vicin- 
ity of the George Washington Memorial 
Parkway in Montgomery County, Mad.: 
Provided, That Federal lands or interests 
outside the administrative control of said 
Secretary may be conveyed only with 
the approval of the administering agency. 
The aforesaid exchanges are authorized 
to be made without additional compen- 
sation by either party to the exchange 
when the properties to be exchanged are of 
approximately equal value. When, however, 
the properties are not of approximately equal 
value, as may be determined by the Secre- 
tary, an additional payment of funds shall be 
required by the Secretary or by the grantors 
of non-Federal properties, as the case may 
be, in order to make an equal exchange. The 
Secretary is authorized to use any funds 
available for the George Washington Memo- 
rial Parkway project for such purposes. The 
Secretary may consummate land exchanges 
herein authorized upon such terms, condi- 
tions, and procedures as he may find to be 
necessary or desirable in carrying out the 
purposes of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


AUTHORIZING CONVEYANCE OF 
PIERS TO THE CITY OF PHILA- 
DELPHIA 


Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
turn to Calendar No. 609 and for the 
immediate consideration of the bill (H. 
R. 12640) to authorize the Secretary of 
the Army to convey to the city of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., certain piers and other fa- 
cilities of the United States located in 
such city. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, is this going to cost 
the Government any money? 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. This 
will not cost the Government any money. 
As a matter of fact, we will get the fair 
market value for the piers, but the city 
of Philadelphia will have to spend ap- 
proximately $242 million to rehabilitate 
the property. 

Mr. GROSS. All interested Govern- 
ment agencies concur in the conveyance 
of this property? 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Yes, the 
agencies concur in this action, and the 
report from our committee was unan- 
imous. This is a good bill and should be 
passed. 
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Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the Philadelphia Army Base 
consists of three wood-piling and 
concrete-slab piers—with brick or sheet 
steel buildings on two of the piers—and 
a total of 53.7 acres of land. Construc- 
tion of the facility was started in 1918 
and completed in 1921 at a total cost— 
reflecting wartime construction prices— 
of approximately $13,000,000. Over the 
intervening years it has returned, ac- 
cording to the Army’s figure, something 
over $8,000,000 in rental revenues to the 
Federal Government—in addition to 
major savings to the Government from 
the use of the facility during World War 
II and the Korean conflict for defense 
purposes. 

The hearings held by the Subcommit- 
tee of the Armed Sevices Committee 
developed conclusively that these piers 
have fulfilled and will continue to fulfill 
a vital role in commercial and defense 
cargo movements through the Port of 
Philadelphia. 

At the present time they are handling 
approximately 40 percent of the port's 
general cargo traffic and constitute the 
largest public marine terminal in the 
Delaware River. Their continued use for 
general shipping purposes in peacetime 
is important to the welfare of industry 
and commerce in the entire Delaware 
River area. 

The defense cargo potential of the 
piers was clearly indicated to me by the 
major mission in military freight move- 
ments which they performed during the 
Second World War and the Korean 
emergency. Although continued under 
private operation for the sake of effi- 
ciency in these defense efforts, we know 
that the piers were used almost exclu- 
sively for military cargo; and the record 
shows to me the tremendous record of the 
port of Philadelphia in military cargo 
movements which could not have been 
achieved without them. 

It was clearly developed in the hear- 
ings on this legislation before us that 
the economy of the Middle Atlantic 
States and the military cargo potential 
of the entire country depend upon fully 
effective operation of these piers as a 
marine terminal over the coming years. 

Throughout the Army testimony be- 
fore us it was indicated that, for under- 
standable reasons, the maintenance and 
repair of these piers has been deferred 
over the years—resulting in increasingly 
serious deterioration. According to the 
Army engineers, the rehabilitation work 
necessary to place the piers in effective 
operating condition amounted to $1,- 
250,000 in 1954 and had increased to al- 
most $1,800,000 by 1958. The city of 
Philadelphia estimates that approxi- 
mately $2,500,000 will be necessary for 
rehabilitation and major repairs over 
the next 5 years to place the piers in 
necessary operating condition. It is self- 
evident that this heavy rehabilitation 
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cost is due, in part, to the emergency 
nature of the original construction. 
Certain pictures presented to the com- 
mittee illustrated vividly the present ad- 
vanced condition of disrepair. 

From its testimony, the Army is clearly 
counting on the availability of these 
piers for marine terminal use in defense 
cargo movement should this be neces- 
sary in a future emergency. The port 
representatives from Philadelphia also 
testified as to the essential position of 
the piers in the peacetime port economy. 

We are terrifically alerted to the needs 
and the committee is therefore recom- 
mending that the bill authorizing sale 
of the piers to the city of Philadelphia 
stipulate clearly that they shall be main- 
tained in all respect and continued in 
long-term use as a fully effective marine 
terminal. We felt that this feature of 
the bill is essential to protect the Gov- 
ernment’s defense interest in this facil- 
ity as well as the economic future of the 
Philadelphia port area. 

It was also recommended that the 
conveyance be made at the fair market 
value of the property as such is deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Army, 
rather than trying to determine at this 
time the highly technical matter of price. 
With legislation specifying a fair mar- 
ket value, the Federal Government will 
be able to negotiate a proper settlement 
for this facility; and the necessary de- 
tailed and physical appraisal can be 
made after passage of the legislation. 

The committee prepared a new bill 
which incorporates these features—con- 
sidered by the committee to be essential 
on the basis of the testimony presented— 
and which permits such other terms 
and conditions as the Secretary of the 
Army determines to be in the public in- 
terest. This latter feature will, for in- 
stance, permit deferred payments by the 
city of Philadelphia on the same basis 
used in settlements for similar facilities 
such as the neighboring Port Newark 
Army Base. 

The bill as recommended by the com- 
mittee combines the best features of the 
bills originally proposed by the Depart- 
ment of the Army and the city of Phil- 
adelphia. In the committee’s judgment, 
this bill assures the continuation of an 
important industry in port services but 
further insures the proper rehabilitation 
and future use of these piers; and at 
the same time it enables the Army to 
negotiate for a price commensurate with 
their physical condition and economic 
value in commercial use and considering 
their availability, as rehabilitated, for 
the Government’s future defense needs. 

Because of the pressing need a verita- 
ble crisis for commencing rehabilitation 
of these piers, and because the Army’s 
present lease to a private operator will 
expire shortly, I have strongly supported 
the purposes of H. R. 12640 as proposed. 
It is necessary to the future and con- 
tinued prosperity and activity for a seg- 
ment of the citizens of Philadelphia—to 
say nothing of a facility that in wartime 
will play a great part in contributing to 
the movement of great supply move- 
ments for the use of our forces and sup- 
porting industries in the war effort. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Army is directed to convey by quitclaim 
deed to the city of Philadelphia, Pa., the 
facilities of the United States in Philadelphia 
known as the Philadelphia Army Supply 
Base situated at the foot of Oregon Avenue 
and including Delaware piers 96, 98, and 100 
south, the upland between the bulkhead line 
of said piers and the reservation fences on 
the easterly side of Delaware Avenue, and 
the plot on the westerly side of Delaware 
Avenue containing approximately 25 acres of 
land known as the lumber storage and con- 
centration yard together with all improve- 
ments located on this property. 

Sec. 2. Such conveyance shall take place 
within 1 year of the date of approval of this 
act and shall be made upon the condition 
that the deed executed by the Secretary of 
the Army include provisions: 

(a) Requiring that until December 31, 
1985, the facility be used for marine terminal 
purposes and for other services incidental 
thereto; 

(b) Requiring that the city of Philadel- 
phia invest at least $2,500,000 by December 
31, 1965, in the deferred maintenance and 
improvements necessary for the facility (in 
addition to normal repair and maintenance) 
and assure its preservation in condition 
satisfactory for marine terminal operations 
until December 31, 1985 (except in the event 
of major casualties); and 

(c) Requiring that the city of Philadel- 
phia lease the facility to the United States 
in the event of war or other national emer- 
gency declared by the Congress on fair and 
reasonable terms in relation to the city's 
investment and that, in such event, the 
city give the United States immediate pos- 
session subject only to valid leases or other 
agreements covering use and occupancy of 
the facility. 

Src. 3. Based on the present fair market 
value of the facility in terms of its earnings 
and operating costs, and taking into account 
the restriction on its use and the commit- 
ment for its extensive rehabilitaton and 
improvement and preservation in condition 
for immediate and effective defense utiliza- 
tion as set forth above, such conveyance 
shall be made for the sum of $500,000, to 
be paid by the city of Philadelphia to the 
United States in 10 annual installments of 
$50,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: That the Secretary of the Army 
is authorized to convey, on or before Jan- 
uary 1, 1960, by quitclaim deed to the city 
of Philadelphia, Pa., all the right, title, 
and interest of the United States in 
and to the facilities of the United States in 
Philadelphia known as the Philadelphia 
Army Supply Base, consisting of approxi- 
mately 53.75 acres, situated at the foot of 
Oregon Avenue, including Delaware piers 96, 
98, and 100 south, the upland between the 
bulkhead line of said piers, and the reserva- 
tion fences on the easterly side of Delaware 
Avenue, and the plot on the westerly side of 
Delaware Avenue known as the lumber stor- 
age and concentration yard together with 
all appurtenances pertaining thereto and all 
improvements located thereon. 

“Sec. 2. The conveyance herein author- 
ized shall be made upon the following con- 
ditions: 

“(1) That the property shall be used in 
perpetuity as a marine terminal for cargo 
and passenger operation, and shall be main- 
tained in all respects for such use by the city 
of Philadelphia, 
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“(2) That the city of Philadelphia shall 
pay the United States the fair market value 
of the property as such is determined by the 
Secretary of the Army. 

“(3) That the deed of conveyance shall 
contain such other terms and conditions as 
the Secretary of the Army determines to be 
in the public interest.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


amendment was 


EXCHANGE OF PROPERTY CON- 
VEYED TO EL PASO, TEX. 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent for the imme- 
diate consideration of the bill (H. R. 
11456) to authorize the exchange of cer- 
tain real property heretofore conveyed 
to the city of El Paso, Tex., by the United 
States, for other real property of equal 
value, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 

The Cerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
State is authorized to enter into an agree- 
ment with the city of El Paso, Tex., and 
J. E. Morgan & Sons, El Paso, Tex., pro- 
viding for the exchange of a portion of the 
real property conveyed to such city by the 
United States under the deed of August 26, 
1936, recorded in volume 615, page 349, of 
the deed records of El Paso County, Tex., for 
other real property of equal value (as deter- 
mined by the Secretary of State), title to 
which is held by J. E. Morgan & Sons. 

Sec. 2. (a) When the agreement referred 
to in the first section of this act is con- 
cluded, the Secretary of State, the city of 
El Paso, and J. E. Morgan & Sons, shall 
exchange such deeds and other instruments 
as may be required by the laws of the State 
of Texas to— 

(1) effect a waiver of the reversionary in- 
terest of the United States with respect to 
the real property to be conveyed to J. E. 
Morgan & Sons, by the city of El Paso un- 
der such agreement; 

(2) vest in the United States, with respect 
to the real property to be conveyed to the 


_city of El Paso by J. E. Morgan & Sons, 


under such agreement, the same reversion- 
ary interest as that retained by the United 
States with respect to the real property 
conveyed to the city of El Paso under the 
deed of August 26, 1936; and 

(3) effect the exchange, between the city 
of El Paso and J. E. Morgan & Sons of the 
real property covered by such agreement. 

(b) No deed or other instrument executed 
under subsection (a) of this section shall 
be valid until all deeds and other instru- 
ments necessary to carry out the provisions 
of such subsection (a) have been executed 
and exchanged. 

(c) The Secretary of State is authorized 
to execute, on behalf of the United States, 
such deeds and other instruments as may 
be necessary to carry out the provisions of 
subsection (a) of this section. 

Sec. 3. The exchange of real property au- 
thorized by this act shall be without cost to 
the United States. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 
Page 1, line 4, strike out “J. E. Morgan.” 
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Page 1, line 5, strike out “and Sons,” and 
insert in lieu thereof “Hill Lines, Incorpo- 
rated.” 

Page 1, line 9, after “of” insert “not less 
than.” 

Page 2, line 2, strike out “J. E. Morgan and 
Sons,” and insert “Hill Lines, Incorporated.” 

Page 2, line 5, strike out “J. E. Morgan and 
Sons,” and insert “Hill Lines, Incorporated.” 

Page 2, line 5, strike out “J. E. Morgan 
and Sons” and insert “Hill Lines, Incorpor- 
ated.” 

Page 2, line 14, strike out “J. E. Morgan 
and Sons” and insert “Hill Lines, Incorpo- 
rated.” and strike out “the.” 

Page 2, line 15, strike out “same” and 
insert in lieu thereof “a”, and following the 
word “interest” and insert “of like intent 
and legal effect.” 

Page 2, line 20, strike out “J. E. Morgan 
and Sons,“ and insert “Hill Lines, Incorpo- 
rated.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


HEADSTONES AND MARKERS 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (S. 3882) to 
amend the act of July 1, 1948, chapter 
791 (24 U. S. C. 279a), providing for the 
procurement and supply of Government 
headstones and markers. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, will the gentleman 
briefly explain the bill? 

Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
will permit the Government to buy head- 
stones for members of the National 
Guard, the ROTC, and reservists who 
pass away while on active duty. It is 
estimated that about 60 members will 
pass away during this year, and it will 
cost about $700 to buy the headstones. 
That is all it is for. 

Mr. GROSS. I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the first sentence 
of the first section of the Act of July 1, 1948, 
chapter 791 (24 U. S. C. 279a), is amended to 
read as follows: 

“That the Secretary of the Army is author- 
ized and directed to furnish, when re- 
quested, appropriate Government headstones 
or markers at the expense of the United 
States for the unmarked graves of the fol- 
lowing: 

“(1) Soldiers of the Union and Confed- 
erate Armies of the Civil War. 

“(2) Members of the Armed Forces of the 
United States dying in the service and 
former members whose last service termi- 
nated honorably. 

“(3) Persons buried in post and national 
cemeteries. 

“(4) Members of a reserve component of 
the Armed Forces of the United States, and 
members of the Army National Guard or 
the Air National Guard, whose death oc- 
curred under honorable conditions while 
they were— 
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“(A) on active duty for training, or per- 
forming full-time service under section 316, 
503, 504, or 505 of title 32, United States 


Code; 

“(B) performing authorized travel to or 
from that duty or service; 

“(C) on authorized inactive duty training, 
including training performed as members of 
the Army National Guard or the Air Na- 
tional Guard; or 

“(D) hospitalized or undergoing treat- 
ment, at the expense of the United States, 
for injury or disease contracted or incurred 
under honorable conditions while they 
were— 

“(i) on that duty or service; 

“(ii) performing that travel or inactive 
duty training; or 

“(iii) undergoing that hospitalization or 
treatment at the expense of the United 
States. 

“(5) Members of the Reserve Officers 
Training Corps of the Army, Navy, or Air 
Force whose death occurred under honorable 
conditions while they were— 

“(A) attending an authorized training 
camp or on an authorized practice cruise; 

“(B) performing authorized travel to or 
from that camp or cruise; or 

“(C) hospitalized or undergoing treat- 
ment at the expense of the United States, 
for injury or disease contracted or incurred 
under honorable conditions while they 
were— 

“(i) attending that camp or on that cruise; 

(ii) performing that travel; or 

(Ut) undergoing that hospitalization or 
treatment at the expense of the United 
States.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


CITY OF MADEIRA BEACH, FLA. 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to return to the bill No. 
613 on the Consent Calendar, H. R. 13751, 
for the relief of the city of Madeira 
Beach, Fla., the objection now having 
been withdrawn. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the explanation of the author of the bill 
and the sponsor of it, I withdraw my 
reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to the city of Madeira 
Beach, Fla., the sum of $12,828.35. Payment 
of such fum shall be in full settlement of all 
claims of the city of Madeira Beach against 
the United States for payment by the United 
States to such city of the cost of construction 
by such city in the years 1956 and 1957 of 
concrete groins for erosion control of 500 feet 
of property along the Gulf of Mexico prin- 
cipally on riparian land adjacent to the beach 
house of the Veterans’ Administration within 
the corporate limits of the city of Madeira 
Beach, Fla.: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
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trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AMENDING TITLE 10, UNITED 
STATES CODE 


Mr. LANE submitted a conference re- 
port and statement on the bill (H. R. 
1061) to amend title 10, United States 
Code, to authorize the Secretary of De- 
fense and the Secretaries of the military 
departments to settle certain claims for 
damage to, or loss of, property or per- 
sonal injury or death, not cognizable 
under any other law. 


REPEAL SECTION 791 OF TITLE 18 
OF THE UNITED STATES CODE 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to return to No. 633, 
the bill on the Consent Calendar, H. R. 
13676, to repeal section 791 of title 18 
of the United States Code so as to ex- 
tend the application of chapter 37 of 
title 18, relating to espionage and cen- 
sorship. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, and I shall not 
object because I think this is a fine 
piece of legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, H. R. 13676 would repeal 
a limitation now placed upon the appli- 
eability of our espionage laws so as to 
make it possible for the United States 
to prosecute acts of espionage com- 
mitted overseas against the United 
States. 

At present, the espionage laws ap- 
ply only to actions within the United 
States or within the admiralty and mari- 
time jurisdiction of the United States 
and on the high seas. It does not make 
sense to limit the protection of the 
United States from espionage in this 
manner. The Nation’s military and ci- 
vilian personnel as well as its tourists 
are scattered throughout the world. 
There is no point in limiting our security 
from espionage on the basis of whether 
the offense occurs within or outside our 
geographical boundaries. 

H. R. 13676 is identical to H. R. 13668, 
a bill which I introduced upon the rec- 
ommendation of the Department of Jus- 
tice. It eliminates the present illogical 
restriction on prosecutions for espionage 
perpetrated abroad by repealing section 
791 of title 18, United States Code. The 
repeal of this section will mean that our 
espionage laws will apply anywhere in 
the world. 

There is no question of the authority 
of Congress to take this action. In the 
case of United States v. Bowman (260 
U. S. 94) the Supreme Court has held 
that United States citizens are subject 
to our criminal laws while they are in 
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foreign countries and for infractions of 
them are triable in the district where 
they are found or where they are first 
brought. 

Enactment of this measure is par- 
ticularly important because of the in- 
creasing difficulty of controlling travel 
abroad. The authority of the Depart- 
ment of State to withhold passports 
from suspected surbversives and other 
security risks has been drastically cur- 
tailed by recent Supreme Court deci- 
sions. This poses an increasing danger 
of subversion by such persons overseas. 
Under the law as it now reads, there is 
nothing we can do to combat their ne- 
farious activities. This makes imper- 
ative the enactment of an amendment to 
the espionage laws which will protect 
this country from traitorous conduct 
wherever it is uncovered. 

This measure represents a minimum 
requirement for dealing with the dan- 
gers to this country arising from the fact 
that the Department of State cannot now 
exercise any effective supervision of such 
travelers. I urge prompt enactment of 
this bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 791 of title 
18, United States Code, is repealed. 

Sec. 2, The analysis of chapter 37 of such 


title is amended by deleting the following: 
“791. Scope of chapter.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


LOUIS S. LEVENSON 


Mr. LANE submitted a conference re- 
port and statement on the bill (H. R. 
4544) for the relief of Loius S. Leverson. 


EXTENSION FOR GRANTS UNDER 
FEDERAL AIRPORT ACT 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(S. 3502) to amend the Federal Airport 
Act in order to extend the time for mak- 
ing grants under the provisions of such 
act, and for other purposes, with 
amendments. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 5 (a) of 
the Federal Airport Act, as amended (49 
U. S. C. 1104 (a)), is further amended to 
read as follows: 

“(a) For the purpose of carrying out this 
act with respect to projects in the several 
States, there is authorized to be obligated by 
the execution of grant agreements pursuant 
to section 12 of this act the sum of $40 
million for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1956, and the sum of $60 million for each 
of the fiscal years ending June 30, 1957, and 
June 30, 1958, and the sum of $95 million 
for each of the fiscal years ending June 30, 
1959, June 30, 1960, June 30, 1961, June 30, 
1962, and June 30, 1963. Each such author- 
ized amount shall become available for obli- 
gation beginning July 1 of the fiscal year 
for which it is authorized, and shall continue 
to be so available until so obligated.” 
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Sec. 2. Section 5 (b) of the Federal Air- 
port Act, as amended (49 U. S. C. 1104 (b)). 
is further amended to read as follows: 

“(b) For the purpose of carrying out this 
act with respect to projects in the Terri- 
tories of Alaska and Hawaii, and in Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands, there is hereby 
authorized to be obligated by the execution 
of grant agreements pursuant to section 12 
of this act the sum of $2,500,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1956, and the 
sum of $3 million for each of the fiscal years 
ending June 30, 1957, and June 30, 1958, and 
the sum of $5 million for each of the fiscal 
years ending June 30, 1959, June 30, 1960, 
June 30, 1961, June 30, 1962, and June 30, 
1963. Each such authorized amount shall 
become available for obligation beginning 
July 1, of the fiscal year for which it is au- 
thorized, and shall continue to be so avail- 
able until so obligated. Of each of the 
amounts authorized by this subsection, 45 
percent shall be available for projects in the 
Territory of Alaska, 25 percent for projects 
in the Territory of Hawaii, 20 percent for 
projects in Puerto Rico, and 10 percent for 
projects in the Virgin Islands. Effective on 
the admission of the State of Alaska into 
the Union, wherever this act refers to Alaska 
as a Territory it shall be deemed to refer to 
the State of Alaska, and the words ‘State’ 
and ‘States,’ as used in this act, shall not 
be construed as including the State of 
Alaska.” 

Sec. 3. Section 13 of the Federal Airport 
Act, as amended (49 U. S. C. 1112), is fur- 
ther amended by inserting (a)“ at the 
beginning thereof and by adding a subsec- 
tion to read as follows: 

“(b) Beginning with the fiscal year 1960, 
the cost of acquisition or construction of 
that part of a project intended for use as a 
passenger automobile parking facility, and 
the cost of construction of those parts of 
passenger or freight terminal buildings and 
other airport administrative buildings in- 
tended for use as bars, cocktail lounges, 
night clubs, theaters, private clubs, garages, 
hotel rooms, commercial offices, or game- 
rooms or such other use which, in the opin- 
ion of the Secretary, is not essential to the 
welfare and safety of those persons using 
airports for public aviation purposes, shall 
not be an allowable project cost under this 
act.” 

Sec. 4. Section 2 (a) (3) of the Federal 
Airport Act, as amended (49 U. S. C. 1101 
(a) (3)) is further amended by substituting 
a comma for the period at the end thereof 
and adding the following additional clause: 
“and (C) the periodic seal coating of flex- 
ible airport pavements and the filling of 
joints in rigid airport pavements at airports 
at which air traffic is not sufficient to meet 
the criteria of the Secretary of Commerce 
for the location of an airport traffic control 
tower operated by the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration.” 

Sec. 5. Section 4 of the Federal Airport 
Act, as amended (49 U. S. C. 1103), is fur- 
ther amended by inserting “(a)” at the 
beginning thereof and by adding a subsec- 
tion to read as follows: 

“(b) It shall be the duty of the Secretary 
of Commerce to make public by January 1 
of each year the proposed program of airport 
development intended to be undertaken 
during the fiscal year next ensuing.” 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a second. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I am op- 
posed to the bill, and I demand a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
a second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 3 minutes. 
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CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 176] 
Bailey Hale Montoya 
Barden Harrison, Nebr. Powell 
Ba Hébert Preston 
Blitch Hill Prouty 
Boykin Hillings Radwan 
Brooks, La James Robeson, Va. 
Buckley Jenkins Shelley 
Burdick Jones, Mo. Shuford 
Christopher Kearney Siler 
Colmer Kilburn Spence 
Dies Kluczynski 8 
Doyle Landrum Teague, Tex. 
Eberharter LeCompte Teller 
Engle McIntire Vanik 
Farbstein Machrowicz Wainwright 
Fino Martin Williams, N. L. 
Frledel n Winstead 
Gordon Miller, N. Y. 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 377 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


EXTENSION FOR GRANTS UNDER 
FEDERAL AIRPORT ACT 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. Harris] is recognized for 
3 minutes. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, this 
legislation would extend the Federal air- 
port program through fiscal year 1963 
and increase the Federal grants to $100 
million: $95 million for the States, $5 
million for the Territories and posses- 
sions. 

The increase would be effective for the 
present fiscal year. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a very important 
bill. It is important to every munici- 
pality in this country. It is important 
to the airline industry, the commercial 
airline industry as well as the military. 
It is important to the people of the 
United States. 

Under existing law, grants are au- 
thorized to the States at the rate of $60 
million a year and to the Territories and 
possessions at the rate of $3 million a 
year. This authority expires at the end 
of the present fiscal year. Yet, we are 
a long way from completing the airport 
program the country needs and must 
have, not only for jets but for the gen- 
eral expansion of aviation. 

Long-term planning is essential in air- 
port construction. Therefore, the com- 
mittee feels extension of the Federal aid 
program at this time is essential. 

An increase in the authorization is 
needed to met the needs of expanded air 
commerce and to handle jet transport 
traffic. 

The bill as passed by the Senate pro- 
vided an additional $75 million discre- 
tionary fund for the present fiscal year. 
With the proposed increase to $100 mil- 
lion in the annual authorization, that 
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would have made available an additionl 
$112 million for the current fiscal year. 
The committee struck out the provision 
for the $75 million discretionary fund. 

Even with this additional $75 million 
eliminated, the bill would increase the 
amount available for this year by $37 
million. 

A recent national airport survey made 
jointly by the National Association of 
State Aviation Officials, the Airport Op- 
erators Council, and the American Asso- 
ciation of Airport Executives adequately 
supports the recommended increases in 
annual authorizations to $100 million a 
year. 

The 1,255 replies received in the sur- 
vey—about 44 percent—reported a total 
of $1,066,945,661 of planned airport de- 
velopment in the next 4 years. About 
half of this, or $521 million, is either on 
hand or anticipated from local sources 
and another $68 million is anticipated 
from State sources, but it leaves a defi- 
cit of $477,285,308. 

This $477 million deficit is spread 
fairly uniformly over the next 4 years 
with requirements of $102 million to $132 
million per year. The report shows addi- 
tional funds to meet this deficit of over 
$477 million will be needed as follows: 


Fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, 
$128,657,730. 

Fiscal year ending June 30, 1960, 
$131,792,064. 

Fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, 
$114,915,094. 

Fiscal year ending June 30, 1962, 


$101,920,420. 

Additional construction is urgently 
needed to meet the needs of the jet age. 

Furthermore, additional construction 
is needed to take care of rapidly expand- 
ing air traffic of all categories. 

In 1946 our domestic airlines carried 
over 12 million passengers nearly 6 bil- 
lion miles. Last year, they carried 44 
million passengers over 26 billion miles. 
Aircraft operations, not including local 
training flights, jumped from 4 million 
to something over 16 million during the 
same period. 

According to the President’s then spe- 
cial assistant, Mr. Edward P. Curtis, in 
a report made to the President on May 
10, 1957: 

We have already passed that point in time 
where our ayiation facilities are capable of 
safely and efficiently handling all the air- 
craft seeking to fly. 


Mr. Curtis also noted that “while, in 
1936, there were 5 million take-offs and 
landings at the Nation’s airports, there 
are now 65 million, and 150 million are 
forecast in 1975.” 

Mr. Curtis went on to predict “a need 
for a twofold increase in the capacity 
of our Nation’s airports by 1975” and 
adds that “ground facilities dealing di- 
rectly with passengers will require even 
more spectacular increases in capacity.” 

The committee feels that the capital 
investment needed for airport facilities 
is far beyond present capabilities of the 
communities to provide without contin- 
ued substantial help from the Federal 
Government. 

The Federal Government has an ob- 
ligation in this field. An airport is not 
merely a local facility. It is part of a 
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vast system—both national and inter- 
national. The fact that air transporta- 
tion largely is interstate in character is 
well s, 

The committee made technical 
amendments to the bill to make certain 
that authority to use unobligated funds 
for previous fiscal years is retained. 
That is done by restoring language of 
the present law relating to grants for 
the fiscal years 1956, 1957, and 1958. 

The committee also included an 
amendment to maintain Alaska in the 
status quo and continue to treat Alaska 
as at present after, as is anticipated, 
the Territory becomes a State. Detailed 
reasons for this amendment are set out 
in the committee report on S. 3502. 

If we are going to carry out the pro- 
gram that this Congress has worked to- 
ward for the last 3 or 4 years on safety 
in the air, it is imperative that we pro- 
vide adequate facilities in order that 
these planes can operate; otherwise, we 
have accomplished nothing in our ef- 
fort during that period of time to pro- 
vide safety in travel. Therefore, Mr. 
Speaker, we bring this bill to you, in 
which so many Members of the Con- 
gress have asked about in the last sev- 
eral weeks, because so many people 
throughout the country are interested 
in it. We bring it to you unanimously 
reported by our committee and I urge 
its approval. 

The following shows distribution of 
funds authorized in the bill: 


Federal-aid airport program—annual dis- 
tribution of $100,000,000 authorization 
for fiscal years 1959, 1960, 1961, and 1963 

Apportionment * 

$1, 323, 951 

1, 487, 611 


1, 214, 862 
2,619, 774 
1, 697, 627 
1, 070, 418 
1, 736, 412 
1, 832, 393 
1, 201, 770 
1, 309, 495 

233, 092 
1, 237, 639 
1. 560, 678 
4, 126, 535 
1, 566, 642 

959, 413 
2, 392, 577 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Federal-aid airport program—annual dis- 
tribution of $100,000,800 authorization 
for fiscal years 1959, 1960, 1961, and 1963— 
Continued 


State: Apportionment 1 
T 81, 271, 457 
. — an ene 1, 874, 445 
West Virginla 752, 292 
—— i: EOE AP NA 1, 573, 685 
Womn gg. 1, 195, 083 

Total State apportion- 
W 71, 250, 000 
Discretionary funds 23, 750, 000 

Total funds for conti- 
nental United States... 95, 000, 000 

Territory: 

PAPAS E a E Sa = 2,250,000 
Hawaii 1. 250, 000 
Puerto Rico. 1, 000, 000 
Virgin Islands_..... 500, 000 
Total Territory 5, 000, 000 
Eg ho SE ES 100, 000, 000 


1 Seventy-five percent of authorization is 
apportioned for projects in each State on an 
area/population formula; 25 percent is dis- 
cretionary, and may be allocated without re- 
gard to State boundaries. 


State breakdown for additional $37 million 


577, 184 
353, 468 
881, 476 
490, 852 
543, 741 
1, 109, 576 
74. 175 
316. 588 
383. 400 
465, 736 
1, 804, 703 
419, 897 
73. 626 
468, 432 
506, 375 


=- 26, 250, 000 
8, 750, 000 


Total United States 35, 000, 000 
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State breakdown for additional $37 million— 
Continued 


Federal 
State: junds 
Territory: 
Anann a cigs = $900, 000 
(C I S A — 500, 000 
Puerto Rio sais 400, 000 
Virgin Islands__...-....--.... 200, 000 
Total Territory 2, 000, 000 
Grand total 37, 000, 000 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. MEADER]. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, I ask un- 
animous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
yield to the gentleman from Arkansas or 
any Member of this House in my interest 
in the future of aviation, and it is pre- 
cisely because of my interest in the fu- 
ture of aviation that I oppose this mo- 
ton to suspend the rules and pass the 

ill. 

This legislation, as I say, is premature. 
It is opposed by the administration. It 
involves not only authorizations but ob- 
ligations of nearly one-half billion dol- 
lars, binding the Congress and bypass- 
ing the Committee on Appropriations for 
the next 5 years. This legislation is so. 
important, and its effect upon the future 
of aviation so far-reaching, that it should 
not be considered hastily in this par- 
liamentary shortcut. 

Legislation on this subject is prema- 
ture because existing law does not expire 
until June 30, 1959, and there is a total 
of $120 million available to be obligated 
and spent up to that date for Federal 
airport assistance. There will be ample 
opportunity in the first session of the 
86th Congress to study what is needed in 
additional authorizations for airport aid 
and how it may best be handled. 

The Under Secretary of Commerce for 
Transportation, the Honorable Louis 
Rothschild, on behalf of the adminis- 
tration opposed the measure and ap- 
peared before the House and Senate 
committees. The Budget Bureau also 
opposes the bill. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEADER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. The gentleman has 
made a statement as to the position of 
the Secretary of Commerce and the Bu- 
reau of the Budget. The gentleman is 
aware of the fact that the Secretary of 
Commerce opposed this legislation 4 
years ago. Is that true? 

Mr. MEADER. I quoted the Under 
Secretary of Commerce. 

Mr. HARRIS. Who spoke for the 
Secretary of Commerce and for the ad- 
ministration. Is the gentleman aware 
of the fact that the Under Secretary 
of Commerce also opposed the legisla- 
tion 4 years ago? 

Mr. MEADER. I believe he did. 

Mr. HARRIS. But notwithstanding 
that opposition the President signed the 
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bill when the Congress passed it at that 
time? 

Mr. MEADER. The gentleman is 
correct, and the Bureau of the Budget 
is opposing it on the ground that budget 
processes will be bypassed. I know this 
bill appeals to all of you because you 
have airports in your district. When 
you pass this bill you put this lump sum 
in the hands of one man. You will have 
nothing further to say as to how that 
money is spent and the Appropriations 
Committee will not have any authority 
over it. 

The premature nature of the bill 
makes even more significant the fact 
that the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion, soon to be succeeded by the Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency, has at no time 
made an adequate study of the future 
national airport pattern and has not yet 
established criteria for airports looking 
ahead to the future of ever-increasing 
use of faster and larger aircraft. Thus, 
it does not know now what criteria or 
standards to establish for airport con- 
struction in order to insure that the 
money the Federal and local govern- 
ments are spending for this purpose will 
provide the landing areas we need for 
future air transportation. 

Every indication is that money to be 
authorized and committed by S. 3502 
will be spent in the same manner air- 
port aid funds have been allocated in 
the past—on a hit-and-miss, case-by- 
case basis—thus fastening more secure- 
ly upon our economy the unplanned 
pattern of airports which has grown up 
like Topsy in the brief 2 decades since 
the passage of the Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1938. 

The significance of this folly is not at 
first apparent. We might be inclined to 
think that, at the worst, we only will 
have wasted one-half billion dollars plus 
the local matching one-half billion dol- 
lars on top of expenditures in the past. 
But it is not easy to tear up airports 
and relocate them because many other 
activities, investments, aids to aviation 
and related businesses attach themselves 
to airports. 

The first highways followed cow paths 
or Indian trails and were adequate for 
service in the era in which they were 
built. But in construction of limited 
access turnpikes to accommodate the 
highspeed motor traffic of today, we find 
we must destroy many of the costly 
things we built in the past simply be- 
cause we lacked the foresight, the imag- 
ination and the vision to plan ahead. 

Both civilian and military aviation 
are so young and have grown so ex- 
plosively that we have an opportunity 
not available to us in the case of high- 
way construction to look ahead with 
greater clarity and to predict more re- 
liably its character for the future; to 
conduct the vitally necessary studies to 
build a system for the future which will 
not have to be torn down and rebuilt 
periodically. 

Aircraft, air routes, air navigation 
systems and airports are integral parts 
of a unified whole to be looked at in its 
entirety with the relationship of each 
part to the other fully understood and 
correlated. 
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Mr. Speaker, I submit that Govern- 
ment agencies responsible for handling 
problems in aviation have failed to treat 
it as an entire system and consist- 
ently have taken action in part of the 
system without calculating its effect on 
the whole. As a consequence we are 
faced with bottlenecks and conflicts al- 
ready impairing the capacity of our air 
transportation facilities. Even more im- 
portant, serious limitations of the utili- 
zation of airspace are threatened both 
for military and civilian purposes in the 
future. This, of course, has occurred 
at a time when we all recognize the 
startling rate at which civil and military 
flying and missile and satellite programs 
are being developed. 

Aircraft and airports must be de- 
signed to take into account that one 
cannot be used without the other. Air- 
ports hereafter must be located with re- 
spect to civil air routes, their holding 
and approach patterns and anticipated 
air traffic to avoid conflicts and mid- 
air collisions and to contribute to the 
maximum capacity of airports to han- 
dle landings and takeoffs. 


AIRPORT STANDARDS 


We know today that you should not 
build an airport by just going out in 
the country, leveling the land and pour- 
ing cement although many airports were 
built exactly that way. 

Many factors should be studied and 
considered, including, among others: 

First. Site location with reference to 
air traffic, center of population served, 
proximity to other existing airports or 
military air bases, obstructions, resi- 
dence areas, altitude, soil condition and 
many other factors. 

Second. Runway lengths, widths, 
strength, surface, turnoffs, taxiways, 
direction with reference to air traffic, 
and so forth. 

Third. Lighting, including approaches. 

Fourth. Service and terminal facil- 
118 and fire fighting and rescue facil- 
ities. 

Local governments are primarily re- 
sponsible for airports. But they cannot 
know the facts and educated predictions 
essential to intelligent airport planning. 
It is precisely for that reason the Con- 
gress displayed wisdom in 1946 in vest- 
ing that planning responsibility in the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration. That 
agency was instructed by the Congress 
to engage in research and development 
concerning airports and to plan a na- 
tional system of airports to serve civil air 
transportation. The CAA was also given 
grants-in-aid funds to administer, which 
would enable it to bring some pressure 
to bear in carrying out its national air- 
port plan, if it had established one, ac- 
cording to sound standards and criteria, 
if it had developed them. 

But the CAA failed miserably to dis- 
charge the task assigned to it with re- 
spect to airports. It lacked the imagi- 
nation, foresight, and intelligent plan- 
ning which the task called for. 

The Subcommittee on Legal and 
Monetary Affairs of the Government Op- 
erations Committee held hearings on the 
efficiency and performance of Federal 
agencies in the field of aviation in July 
of 1956 and again in July of 1958. 
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The evidence is overwhelming that 
with respect to airport planning and 
construction the CAA’s record is a piti- 
ful one. Instead of foresight, aggres- 
siveness, and courage in preparing for 
the age of rapid transportation by air, 
the CAA has been timid, bound to the 
mistakes of the past and either unaware 
of, or indifferent to the needs of the fu- 
ture. It has exhibited a woeful lack of 
leadership and forward thinking. 

The Subcommittee on Legal and 
Monetary Affairs of the House Commit- 
tee on Government Operations on July 
27, 1956, after extensive hearings issued 
a report entitled Federal Role in Avia- 
tion,” and with respect to airports the 
committee found: 


AIRPORTS 


Airport planning has been on a “hit and 
miss“ basis. Congress, in the Federal Airport 
Act of 1946, as amended, directs the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, after consulting with 
other Government agencies, to prepare and 
revise annually a national plan for the de- 
velopment of public airports” taking “into 
account the needs of both air commerce and 
private flying, the probable technical develop- 
ments in the science of aeronautics, the 
probable growth and requirement of civil 
aeronautics * * *.” 

The subcommittee recognizes and ap- 
proves the role of municipalities and local 
governments as well as the States in the 
development of airports to serve communi- 
ties. However, the Federal Government 
alone is capable of making the studies on a 
nationwide and international basis to pro- 
vide direction and planning for a national 
airport plan to meet the rapid growth of air 
transportation. On that subject the 
Harding Committee report said: 

“Cities and local communities should be 
advised of traffic requirements which their 
airports should be prepared to meet in 1960, 
1965, and in 1975 so that airports will not 
become bottlenecks of an improved aviation 
facilities system. They should be provided 
with continuously revised estimates of plane 
movements in order that ample terminal fa- 
cilities and handling space can be provided; 
the operating characteristics and tire foot- 
print pressures of future aircraft, etc., in 
order that land acquisition, runway lengths, 
and weight bearing characteristics will be 
adequate. Plans for nearby military and 
civil airports should be coordinated in or- 
der that runways may be properly located 
and traffic control procedures properly inte- 
grated.” 

Milton Arnold, vice president in charge of 
operations and engineering for the Air 
Transport Association, the trade association 
for the scheduled airlines, characterized air- 
port planning as the most backward phase 
of aviation: 

“Mr. ARNOLD, * * * they [the CAA] have 
gone along with the way the wind is blow- 
ing, and I don’t think they have done any 
concerted development in airports. I think 
it is a factual statement that the airports 
today are further behind in relationship. 

“In other words, our feeling, Mr. Chair- 
man, is the airplane is ahead of the air 
traffic control system and the facilities in 
the air channel. 

“Yet, the air traffic control system is by 
far ahead of our airports. So, the weakest 
link in this I think in capacity and opera- 
tion is the airport.” 

It was apparent years ago that jet aircraft 
would be used sometime in the future not 
alone as a military weapon, but also for 
commercial air transportation. But the ef- 
fect of using high-speed aircraft in airport 
planning is only now receiving the concen- 
trated attention of the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration. 
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Thus, the Administrator of Civil Aeronau- 
tics testified before the subcommittee that 
“it wasn’t until the last 8 months that we 
realized how quickly jets were going to be 
coming into actual operation by the 
carriers.” 


The Honorable Edward P. Curtis, the 
President’s Special Assistant on Aviation 
Facilities Planning, in a report dated May 
1957, had this to say: 

rts are an integral part of the system 
of aviation facilities. However, unlike other 
elements of the system, airports are designed, 
built, financed, and operated by local au- 
thorities. The increase in overall traffic will 
require a modernization of airports and an 
increase in their numbers. This imposes the 
necessity for coordinated national and local 
effort to insure that airports do not become 
a neglected element of the system, and thus 
be a future bottleneck. 

The Federal Government should carry out 
airport research and experimentation so that 
local planning for new airports can be done 
on a sound basis. 

Apart from the question of direct financial 
participation, the Federal Government has 
and should retain the responsibility for pro- 
viding airports with any needed technical 
advice and assistance which will help assure 
the soundest possible national system of air- 
ports. Such technical assistance should in- 
clude advice to communities regarding an- 
ticipated future requirements for airport 
capacity, as well as recommended standards 
for airport construction and design. In this 
capacity, the Federal Government can fulfill 
the important function of serving as a focal 
point for the national coordination of airport 
planning. 

AIRPORT SEPARATION 


Let us examine one feature of airport 
planning and construction—airport sep- 
aration. 2 

First, it should be obvious that the 
selection of a site for an airport is a basic 
determination. That is one feature of 
an airport that no amount of money can 
cure. It is there, and if it later de- 
velops that the location is bad, nothing 
can be done about it. Thus, it would 
seem that the CAA, before it started 
spending Federal money on an airport— 
and, incidentally, encouraging local com- 
munities to spend their money on an 
airport—would make certain that the 
location of the proposed airport was right 
according to standards developed by 
CAA from its research, from its knowl- 
edge of present and its predictions of 
future characteristics of aircraft, from 
its familiarity with present and prospec- 
tive air routes, restricted space, traffic 
control, holding and approach patterns 
and the location of other airports. 

But what is the record? 

In testimony before the Legal and 
Monetary Affairs Subcommittee of the 
House Government Operations Commit- 
tee in July of 1958, the CAA officials 
doubted it was possible to establish 
standards and criteria for construction 
of airports, whether the question was one 
of establishing a new airport or expand- 
ing an existing airport. 

For example, Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istrator Pyle testified, July 22, 1958, as 
follows: 

The separation of airports using a stand- 
ard set of distances has been a topic for 
study and is a part of the Curtis report. 
This matter has also been studied by the 


Department of Defense and the Technical 
Development Center at Indianapolis. After 
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careful consideration of all of the available 
facts, we have reached the conclusion that 
airport separation by specified distances, es- 
tablished as a set of standards, is not a valid 
approach in that such distances cannot be 
set down to effectively cover all ramifica- 
tions that become involved when siting air- 
ports. 

The specifications of airports must vary 
in order to meet the specific problems en- 
countered at a particular location; that is, 
airport size and configuration, type and vol- 
ume of traffic that will be handled and the 
relationship of the traffic patterns associ- 
ated with each airport. 

The airport size and configuration is de- 
pendent upon the type of traffic that will 
be handled and the maneuvering charac- 
teristics and speeds of the aircraft involved. 
The larger and faster aircraft must be pro- 
vided traffic patterns of sufficient size where- 
in operation can be safely conducted. 

As the traffic pattern is extended for the 
larger and faster aircraft, it is necessary 
that more distance be provided between air- 
ports located in a terminal complex. The 
traffic flow, whether traffic patterns and ap- 
proach procedures are parallel or converg- 
ing, dictates distances that must be used 
when siting more than one airport. 


Mr. Pyle stated further under my 
questioning: 


Mr. MEADER. You did have criteria in 1949, 
Mr. Pyle, did you not, on separation of 
major airports? 


Mr. D. D. Thomas, Director of Office 
of Air Traffic Control, CAA, answered 
for the Administrator: 


Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Chairman and Mr. 
MEADER, I do not recall having a specific 
mileage criteria in 1949. There have been 
a number of studies that have been made 
by a number of agencies and there have 
been some mileage figures proposed. 

The Curtis report did contain in it a rec- 
ommendation that airports be located 16 
miles apart when the runways were not in 
line with each other and, I believe, 40 miles 
apart when the runways were in line with 
each other, or on this order, 

They also went on and stated that each 
individual location needed to be studied. 

The usual conclusion—and there have 
been many of these studies, and the one to 
which we subscribe—is that you have to in- 
dividually study the arrival routes, the de- 
parture routes and the speeds of aircraft 
that would use the two airports; the direc- 
tions of the major runways of the two air- 
ports, whether or not they are parallel, con- 
verging, or not; and then work out a sepa- 
ration based on the individual geography. 


Other witnesses who appeared before 
the committee, including Mr. E. Thomas 
Burnard, executive director of the Air- 
port Operators Council and Capt. J. D. 
Smith, chairman, Air Traffic Control 
Committee of the Airline Pilots Associa- 
tion, not only believed that it is possible 
to establish standards for airport con- 
struction but that the CAA was remiss 
in not having made adequate study of 
the problem of airport construction, to 
have developed sound and reasonable 
standards for airport design in the light 
of the immediate and future prospec- 
tive use of faster and larger aircraft. 

For example, in his testimony before 
the committee, Mr. Burnard testified in 
response to this question: 

Mr. Meraner. Let me ask another question. 
Your primary concern is airports, and that 
happens to be the reason I originally got in- 
terested in this aviation inquiry, as I think 
perhaps you know, because I have two air- 
ports in my area—the Willow Run Airport, 
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which now serves Detroit, and is a terminal 
for the commercial airlines, and the Detroit 
Metropolitan Wayne County Airport, it is 
now called, which is some 8 miles east of 
Willow Run. 

And I have been concerned about the site 
selected by the Wayne County Road Engi- 
neer after the war, and that substantial 
sums of local and Federal funds have gone 
into that Wayne County airport. 

I believe you may have been present when 
the representatives of that airport testified 
before the House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee and indicated in the 
last 2 years, which is the interval since our 
previous hearing on aviation, they had spent 
some $20 million on the airport in total of 
local, State, and Federal funds, and they 
estimated that there would be $35 million 
more required to put that airport in con- 
dition. 

It seems to me before we go ahead pour- 
ing a lot of money into airports, someone 
should have made a basic determination 
about the separation of major airports in a 
terminal complex, and it strikes me that 
that has not been done. 

We have heard some very critical remarks 
about the advances in airports. Mr. Arnold, 
for example, of the ATA, testified in our 
hearings 2 years ago, and we thought it 
was sufficiently important to quote him on 
page 7 of our report, and I want to read it 
to you: 

“Milton Arnold, vice president in charge of 
operations and engineering for the Air 
Transport Association, a trade association for 
the scheduled airlines, characterized airport 
planning as the most backward phase of avi- 
ation; 


And then we quote Mr. Arnold: 

“They have gone along with the way the 
wind is blowing, and I don’t think they have 
done any concerted development in airports. 
I think it is a factual statement that the 
airports today are further behind in rela- 
tionship. In other words, our feeling, Mr. 
Chairman, is the airplane is ahead of the air 
traffic control system, and the facilities in 
the air channel, yet the air traffic control 
system is, by far, ahead of our airports. So 
the weakest link in this, I think, in capacity 
and operations, is the airport.” 

Now, the committee went on to say this, 
and I think I will quote it: 

“It was apparent years ago that jet aircraft 
would be used sometime in the future, not 
alone as a military weapon, but also for com- 
mercial air transportation, but the effect of 
using high-speed aircraft in airport planning 
is only now receiving the concentrated atten- 
on of the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 

on.“ 

You referred to criteria, and this appears 
on page 379 of our hearings of June and July 
of 1956. Mr. Howell, then the Director of 
Airports, quoted from the Airport Design 
Manual, beginning at the bottom of page 11, 
dealing with the separation of airports, and 
this is what he quoted from that 1949 docu- 
ment: 

“The minimum distance between airports 
for contact operations should be equal to 
the sum of the radii of their traffic patterns. 
The radii of airport traffic patterns is as fol- 
lows: Personal and secondary, 1 mile; feeder, 
2 miles; trunklines and express, 3 miles; con- 
tinental and larger, 4 miles. Greater separa- 
tion probably will be required if instrument 
operations are to be conducted. A study 
should be made of the existing or potential 
instrument traffic patterms for airports in 
the area and adequate separation between 
the airports should be provided to avoid con- 
flicts in instrument-approach patterns.” 

Apparently the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration in 1949 was able to establish criteria, 
but so far as I know, they have not published 
anything since 1949, almost 10 years, and 
certainly have not published anything with 
respect to the prospective use of jets com- 
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mercially with respect to the effect of hold- 
ing and approach patterns of jets upon the 
separation of major airports in a terminal 
complex. 

Am I correct that there has been no such 
publication? Are you aware of any? 

Mr. Burnarp. Congressman, we share your 
concern about the lack of progress that has 
been made quite evidently by CAA in the field 
of airport planning, and to my knowledge 
there is nothing more current in the CAA 
on this subject than that document to which 
you referred. 

The most current document that I know 
of is the Curtis report, entitled Modern- 
izing the National System of Aviation Facili- 
ties,“ in which, on page 61, they deal with 
the subject of spacing between airports. 

Mr. Meaper. I didn’t get the reference. 

Mr. Burnarp, This is part of the Curtis 
report, That was in five reports, as you may 
recall. 

Mr. MEADER, Yes. 

Mr. BurNarp. This one is entitled “Mod- 
ernizing the National System of Aviation Fa- 
cilities.” And beginning on page 60 there 
is a subheading called “Spacing Between Air- 
ports.” And it goes on to say that among 
other things 

Mr. Meaper. Why don't you read it? I 
think it should be in the record. I don't 
believe it is. 

Mr. Burnarp. Do you want the whole thing 
read? 

Mr. Meraner. That comment. 

Mr. Burnarp. I will read you enough so 
that it orients the subject. I am now quot- 
ing from page 60: 

“The location of multiple airports in a 
metropolitan area will greatly influence their 
respective capacities. In fact, if airports 
are located too close together, they can 
hinder one another to the extent that two 
airports will have no more capacity during 
IFR weather than a single airport. 

“Furthermore, it is desirable to develop 
one airport site to its maximum potential 
before constructing another airport. The 
greater the number of airports, the more 
complicated is the approach system which 
must be utilized. 

“The general operational criteria for air- 
port location can be summarized as follows: 

“(a) An airport should be developed to 
its maximum capacity with parallel run- 
ways before a second airport is constructed. 
A second airport, or any others needed, 
should be located on either side of the first 
airport with the instrument runways of both 
airports parallel. 

“(b) The recommended spacing between 
airports is on the order of 16 miles, although 
this figure must be finally determined 
through operational experimentation. Ex- 
isting airport complexes have lesser spac- 
ing between airports and the air traffic con- 
trol system must be developed to accom- 
modate these existing complexes. However, 
where new planning is being undertaken, 
a separation such as 16 miles is desirable 
with the understanding that each airport 
is to be developed on a multiple-runway 
basis. 

“(c) Airports along the extended center 
line of the instrument approach to another 
airport should be avoided, if possible. If 
built, they should be located about 40 miles 
away from the existing airport. 

“(d) Airport location must be consistent 
with the overhead airways traffic pattern and 
avoid creating unnecessary airspace prob- 
lems. Traffic flow to and from the airport 
should be considered and airports located 
to avoid unnecessary cross traffic through 
terminal areas.” 

Those are the most pertinent sections. It 
goes on for some length. $ 

Mr. Meaper. That is the Curtis report. 
The Harding report also had a section on 
airports in which they were very critical of 
the planning for airports. They didn’t em- 
phasize the matter of separation of major 
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airports in a terminal complex, but they 
did point out that we were very far behind 
in our airport pattern and in the design of 
airports. 

Mr. BURNARD. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Meaper. Did I get from you that aside 
from this Curtis report and, of course, I 
must point out that they did not have the 
responsibility of the CAA, which does have 
primary responsibility in this fleld—you 
agree with that, don't you? 

Mr. Burnagp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MEADER. Are you aware of any studies 
made by the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion and any findings and conciusions as to 
standards or criteria that they have de- 
veloped looking ahead to the time when jets 
will be used commercially? 

Mr. Burnarp, With respect to airport sep- 
aration? 

Mr. MEADER. That is right. 

Mr. Burnarp. Or runway separation. None 
have come to my attention, Congressman. 

Mr. MEADER. Have you followed the jet age 
planning reports they got out from time to 
time? 

Mr. Burnarp. Yes, I have read them. 

Mr. Meaper. I have, too, and I have not 
been able to find any comments with re- 
spect to the separation of airports, major 
airports, in the terminal complex in the 
light of the use of jet commercial planes. 
Have you seen anything that had reference 
to that in any of the jet age planning re- 
ports? 

Mr. Burnasp. I have seen nothing in those 
reports on that subject. 

Mr. Meaper. Are you familiar with the 
testimony given by the CAA representatives 
here the other day? 

Mr. Burnarp, I heard part of it, sir, and I 
have read the prepared statement by Mr. 
Pyle. 

Mr. Meaper. The only thing Mr. Pyle said 
about airport separation—do you have his 
statement? I can find it quicker. I have 
it. He had one comment to make on air- 
port separation which was something more 
than we got out of Mr. Lowen, his prede- 
cessor, 2 years ago, who wouldn't say any- 
thing except they were making a study, 

Mr. Pyle said under that topic, which is 
item 6 in his prepared statement, page 18, 
this sentence, which I think is some prog- 
ress: 

“As the traffic pattern is extended for the 
larger and faster aircraft, it is necessary that 
more distance be provided between airports 
located in a terminal complex.” 

Two years ago Mr. Lowen promised this 
committee that the CAA was in the process 
of making a study which in some 6 months 
from that time would provide some answers 
to this matter of separation, and yet last 
week, when we had the CAA up here, they 
said they hadn’t come up with any answers 
to that problem other than the general state- 
ment that Mr. Pyle has made, and I believe 
when I asked him particularly when any 
study was made of airports in the Detroit 
area on holding and approach patterns of 
jet airliners, they said, I believe on the 14th 
of July of this year, they were undertaking 
a study of the Detroit situation at their 
laboratories in Indianapolis with their simu- 
lator, some simulating system that they have 
there, and that they were going to have re- 
sults from that study on the 8th of August. 

Are you familiar with that at all? 

Mr. Burnarp. I heard the statement made 
before this committee. I am not familiar 
with the details of the study, however, That 
was the first time I had heard the matter 
mentioned, as a matter of fact. 

Mr. WESTLAND. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEADER. Yes. 

Mr. WEsTLAND. Suppose Detroit wants to 
build another airport, can they build it 
where they want to or do they have to come 
to the CAA and ask permission? 

Mr. MEADER. If they want Federal money, 
they have to come to CAA. If they want to 
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build it with their own money, they can 
build it anywhere they want to. 

Mr, PLAPINGER. Is that true, Mr. Karant? 

Mr. Max Karant (vice president, Aircraft 
Owners and Pilots Association). It has to 
be cleared through the Air Space Panel of 
the Air Coordinating Committee. 

Mr. Burnarp. The air space has to be 
cleared through the Federal agencies. 

There is no certification process to be gone 
through. 

In some States there may be State regu- 
lations which might require State aeronauti- 
cal commission approval before construction 
of an airport. There is no Federal require- 
ment of a Federal nature. 

Under the proposed Federal Aviation 
Agency legislation, any major modification 
of runway layout or construction of any air- 
ports, whether Federal funds are involved 
or not, the people involved would have to 
at least notify the Administrator of their 
desires and intentions, and he, the new Ad- 
ministrator, would be expected to advise 
with respect to the ramifications on the air 
space, if such an airport is built. 

Mr. WesTLanp. Generally speaking, you are 
right, If Detroit wanted to bulld an air- 
port, it can probably go ahead and do it 
if they use their own money. 

Mr. MEADER. I think that is right. That 
is the way they started this so-called De- 
troit Metropolitan Wayne County Airport. 

They had a little field there without much 
capacity and they went out and condemned 
a lot of additional land with the power of 
eminent domain—the Wayne County Road 
Commission did—and started to build this 
airport. They started it with their own 
money, but it wasn't very long before they 
were down here asking for Federal money, 
which they got. 

In the 10 years between 1946 and 1956 
they got well over half of the total allo- 
cated to the State of Michigan for the build- 
ing of that airport and it still hasn't been 
used extensively for commercial air opera- 
tions. 

Basically, Mr. Burnard, it seems to me 
I would like to have you agree or disagree 
with me, and I would like to have your 
statement and reasons for it, but before 
the Federal Government embarks on this 
expanded airport construction program, 
some of these studies about the future of 
aviation, with jet planes being used ex- 
tensively by the airlines and perhaps by 
other civilian aviation, should be made, so 
that we don’t waste the money. 

We don’t have enough money that we 
can throw it away. Why don’t we have 
these plans before we embark on the pro- 
gram? 

Don't you agree with me? 

Mr. Burnarp, I must answer, as I did be- 
fore, that I partially agree with you. The 
Airways Modernization Board already has 
underway and has nearly completed the 
taxiway test. 

I have in front of me a list of the airport 
projects which they are currently consider- 
ing. I don’t think they have gotten very 
far along about any, but the taxiway tests. 

I notice No. 2 on their list is runways, 
number, orientation, separation, and con- 
figuration. Then they go into things like 
taxiway configuration, lighting and mark- 
ing, approach lighting, slant visibility, and 
runway separation range. 

I don't see on this list 

Mr. Mraper. We asked them about separa- 
tion when General Quesada was up here, and 
somebody in the back row said they would 
bring it up at the next meeting, and they 
might undertake a study of separation. 

Mr. Burnarp. There is nothing on their 
list of projects immediately under considera- 
tion, but we have asked them to go into such 
matters as soon as they can. 

The most urgent projects, though, are 
such things as the high-speed turn-off tests, 
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and the parallel runways, in order to make 
immediately useful the expenditure of funds 
on existing airports. 

Mr. Meaper. It seems to me before you 
start spending any money on an airport it 
ought to be located properly with respect to 
traffic patterns, if you will have to increase 
hazard or decrease capacity, one or the other, 
and I think they fit together. Then it seems 
to me that your best thing is not to start 
spending money on an airport that is not 
properly located, and I think you should 
agree with me. 

I can understand that maybe you wouldn’t 
want to because you probably have members 
in your association that have airports that 
might be adversely affected by such a propo- 
sition. 

Mr. Burnarp. Congressman Meader, let me 
just point out that in places like New York, 
where there are full-time airports that have 
intense studies, where intense studies have 
been made by the Port of New York Author- 
ity as well as the CAA and the airlines for 
the best utilization of those airports, taking 
into account that they physically exist at 
the moment, and, as you say, the CAA says 
that they are making such a study with re- 
spect to the Detroit area, and I have no idea 
what the CAA will come up with as a result 
of that study, but it does seem possible to 
me, and I know it is true in many metropoli- 
tan areas that all of the airports presently 
existing can be utilized for one purpose or 
another. 

A certain airport may not be useful for 
long-haul operations, but it can be useful 
for short-haul operations. 

Mr. Meraner. Well, I may say with respect 
to the study and I gather this—and I am 
making an inference, I admit—but I gather 
from a statement by the CAA representa- 
tives—I don’t think they are making this 
study for the purposes of determining 
whether further funds should be spent de- 
veloping Detroit Metropolitan-Wayne County 

I don’t think they intend to re- 
view that decision which they made some 
10 years ago, but they are trying to find out 
how they can fit the maximum amount of 
jet traffic into the existing airports. I think 
that is the purpose of their study. 

Mr. PLAPINGER. YOu would not disagree, 
Mr. Burnard, that, with respect to future 
airports, such studies should be made? 

Mr. Burnarp. There is no question about 
it. And that is what we have asked the Air- 
ways Modernization Board to do something 
about. 

Mr. MEADER. And you think it is possible 
for the CAA to come up with some standards 
on separation similar to the ones they al- 
ready came up with in 1949, but brought up 
to date in line with the present and prospec- 
tive use of faster aircraft in fiying? 

Mr. Burnarp. I believe it should be pos- 
sible to develop some criteria which should 
be useful in planning locations of airports. 

Mr. Meaper. Well, I must say you are in 
disagreement with the Administrator, be- 
cause he says you have got to look at each 
case on its own facts and that they cannot 
come up with any general standards. 

Mr. Burnarp. For the ultimate determi- 
nation of placing an airport, I would agree. 
But I think it is possible to develop some 
basic planning criteria in advance, which, 
taken into account in a given local situation, 
might have to be modified somewhat to 
make the local pattern workable. But in our 
opinion, there is certainly a need for better 
planning criteria than exists. 


Capt. J. D. Smith of the Airline Pilots 
Association testified: 

Mr. MEADER. Captain Smith, what is your 
explanation of why poor construction of the 
Memphis airport runway was permitted? Is 
it a lack of standards adopted by the CAA, 
where they let everybody know they will not 
put Federal money in unless they meet cer- 
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tain standards; or is it perhaps deficiencies 
in the personnel in the Office of Airports 
that do not study these things carefully 
enough, or do not use good judgment in 
allocating Federal funds? What is your ex- 
planation as to why these airport deficien- 
cies are permitted to occur? 

Captain Smiru. I can only speculate in 
answer to your question, and I think it 
stems primarily back to the fact that there 
is no criteria out like specifically what may 
or may not be used. As far as we are con- 
cerned, asphalt should just be outlawed. 

Mr. MEADER. Do you think it would be 
possible for the CAA to adopt certain stand- 
ards for airports? 

Captain SMITH. We have been urging this 
for years. We want to go even further than 
that to where, from our standpoint, our com- 
mercial operation, there should be a mini- 
mum criteria governing the equipment and 
facilities that the airport itself is required to 
have. They have never set this up, and we 
have never received any support on the 
thing. Today there is no requirement on an 
airport—runway length, runway stress. 


. * s a * 


Mr. MEADER. Now, you are going to com- 
ment on separation of airports. 

Captain Smiru. The airport separation 
thing, one of the reasons we didn't include 
it in here, Mr. Meader, is because we were 
following very closely the FAA bill in the 
Senate because this particular item was the 
cause of some amendments when it came 
out on the floor, concerning the require- 
ment for everyone coordinating their inten- 
tions as concerned airport siting and utili- 
zation, missile siting and utilization, and 
matters such as that. They would concern 
traffic control. 

Our position on the airport siting problem 
is that it certainly has to be coordinated 
with the agency that is required to effect the 
traffic control service, and currently this 
would be the CAA. And as the thinking 
is going, and we hope will eventually come 
about, this should be through the FAA. It 
is certainly quite obvious there is a certain 
amount of thinking and planning and eval- 
uating that must be done, particularly when 
establishing a new airport; or even the addi- 
tion of runways oftentimes will require a 
considerable amount of work in order to 
assure that you are gaining what you hope 
to. 

It is difficult sometimes to set up a specific 
criteria as to distances airports should be 
from each other. Of course, from our stand- 
point, the farther apart the better, because 
this reduces some of the crossover problems, 
for example, that we are experiencing in New 
York, which has a very adverse effect on 
traffic flow. But that gets into the area that 
you'd like to explore. 

* * * > . 

Mr. MEADER. Two years ago, the late Mr. 
Lowen, the Civil Aeronautics Administrator 
at the time, told us that a study was being 
made of the holding and approach patterns 
for jets. Now, we understand that that study 
was never carried out, at least as Mr, Lowen 
gave the committee to understand it was 
going to be. He expected some results in 6 
months. And we were told by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration witnesses here re- 
cently that, with respect to the Detroit area, 
a study was now going on which commenced 
the 14th of July at Indianapolis—a simula- 
tion study—which would be completed, I be- 
lieve, the 8th of August. Now, has your asso- 
ciation taken an interest in and informed 
itself about the prospective holding and ap- 
proach patterns of commercial jets and the 
relationship between those patterns and the 
separation of airports? 

Captain SMITH. Oh, yes, sir. They are tied 
in very closely. In Detroit, for example, we 
have two pilots working right there with all 
the local people, the CAA, airport operators, 
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as well as the military people. And you're 
getting into an area where there is a most 
serious problem; namely, if the procedures 
used in holding these jet aircraft do not re- 
sult in air speed somewhere near what we are 
using today, this is going to require in many 
cases numerous revisions to the traffic-flow 
procedures. The effect of having to revise 
these holding pattern areas, for example, will 
in many cases thoroughly disrupt any sense 
of normal traffic flow. The philosophy right 
now is to get these jets out of the terminal 
area and not to hold them there at all, be- 
cause of this unknown on the speed, and 
rather hold them 50 to 75 miles out from the 
terminal area, ladder them down to the lower 
altitudes out there, and bring them on in 
with radar. Now, what would happen in the 
event the radar was not available, we don't 
have the answer to yet. We have been work- 
ing on this problem. We had a briefing with 
CAA up in New York the other day and my 
impression is that we have no set criteria 
for handling the jet aircraft today. In many 
respects the jet aircraft will be no different 
than the other. But if we have to use high 
speeds in a terminal area, then we have a 
very serious problem. 


Although CAA officials declined to es- 
tablish airport criteria, other witnesses, 
representing the commercial airlines, the 
airline pilots and the airport operators 
all were confident that standards can and 
should be established for airport design, 
including separation, and were critical of 
the failure of the CAA to make the neces- 
sary study and establish criteria so that 
all elements of the aviation industry 
could govern themselves accordingly. 

Abstractions and generalities, even 
though true, lack vivid significance un- 
til applied to a concrete situation. Let 
us test CAA’s performance in airport 
planning and spending Federal airport 
funds as recorded in the airport history 
of a specific community—Detroit. 
AIRPORTS IN THE DETROIT AREA—WILLOW RUN- 

WAYNE MAJOR CONTROVERSY 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, at the 
close of World War I, when the airlines 
commenced using four-engine planes, 
Detroit had no airport to accommodate 
them. But the airport built to fiy off 
B-24 bombers at the Willow Run plant 
built by Ford Motor Co.—financed by De- 
fense Plant Corporation—on the western 
side of Wayne County was adequate. 

The airlines, who wanted to give De- 
troit four-engine air service right away, 
wanted to use Willow Run. The Fed- 
eral Government in disposing of surplus 
property was willing to give Willow 
Run—which was surplus—to any pub- 
lic governmental body which would 
agree to maintain and operate Willow 
Run as a public airport—for $1. It cost 
$21 million. 

The city of Detroit, Wayne County, 
the Wayne County Road Commission, all 
turned down the offer. For a while it 
looked as though Detroit would be de- 
prived of four-engine air service. 

However, prompted by its far-sighted 
officials—the University of Michigan— 
principally Robert P. Briggs, vice presi- 
dent and secretary, and William S. 
Housel, professor of engineering 
stepped into the breach and accepted the 
responsibility as a constitutional cor- 
porate body of the State of Michigan, to 
maintain Willow Run as a public air- 
port to serve the metropolitan area of 
Detroit and southeastern Michigan. 
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For 12 years now, Willow Run Airport 
has provided safe and efficient terminal 
service for Michigan at almost no cost to 
the Federal Government. 

Meanwhile, Leroy Smith, the Wayne 

County Road Commission engineer, a 
roadbuilder of the old school (recently 
retired) and an adroit politician, began 
another airport 8 miles from Willow 
Run. 

Wayne County Airport was a small 
airfield at the intersection of Middle 
Belt Road, the Willow Run Expressway, 
nearer Detroit than Willow Run. At the 
time Willow Run became the terminal for 
Detroit the Wayne County Airport could 
not accommodate four-engine commer- 
cial aircraft. 

For some reason not clearly shown of 
record, Leroy Smith decided a new air- 
port should be built at this location and 
become the terminal for Detroit. Year 
by year and little by little he succeeded 
in: 


First. Condemning additional prop- 
erty adjacent to this small airfield. 

Second. Closing major highways. 

Third. Diverting to this airfield funds 
sorely needed to provide highways to 
serve Detroit’s expanding industrial and 
residential complex. 

Fourth. Inducing the Detroit City 
Council, the Wayne County Board of Su- 
pervisors, the Wayne County Road Com- 
mission, to designate this small airport as 
the terminal for Detroit, armed as he was 
with life and death control over location 
of new highways. 

Fifth. Inducing the Michigan Aero- 
nautics Commission first, to designate 
this small airport as an alternate to 
Willow Run and as a freight terminal 
and later, when G. Mennen Williams be- 
came Governor and the Wayne County 
Road Commission paid lobbyist, John 
McElroy, became vice chairman of the 
Aeronautics Commission, obtained that 
body’s approval of what was at that time 
called the Wayne Major Airport as De- 
troit’s air terminal. 

This particular airport has gone 
through several changes in name— 
Wayne County Airport, Detroit Wayne- 
Major Airport, and, most recently, De- 
troit Metropolitan Wayne County Air- 
port. 

Three aspects of this airport are im- 
portant to this discussion: 

First. No part of the Wayne County 
Airport in existence when Willow Run 
became Detroit’s terminal is of use to air- 
line operations now. Thus, since 1946 
a completely new airport has been es- 
tablished with CAA approval and as- 
sistance at a site only 8 miles distant 
from an existing, operating, busy air- 
port, Willow Run. 

Second. The instrument runway at 
Wayne-Major is laid out in such a direc- 
tion that, instead of being parallel with 
the instrument runway at Willow Run 
Airport, the projections of their center 
lines converge some 18 or 19 miles out— 
a built-in line of collision. 

Third. During the 8 years 1947-55, 
when airport aid was hard to get, Wayne- 
Major received $4,035,858, or 52 percent 
of the total $7,761,064 received by the 
State of Michigan for that period. Wil- 
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low Run received $150,031, or less than 
2 percent. 

Wayne County officials testified in 1956 
the Wayne County Airport had then 
cost approximately $17 million. In July 
1958 Wayne County Airport officials tes- 
tified about $20 million more had been 
allocated in the past 2 years and that it 
would cost $30 million to $35 million 
more to complete it. 

Meanwhile, many airminded individ- 
uals in Detroit, including the Detroit 
Board of Commerce and the Detroit Avi- 
ation Commission, were seeking loca- 
tions for a terminal for Detroit nearer 
the center of population—an Interna- 
tional Airport near Windsor, Canada, a 
Northwest Airport, a Northeast Airport. 
All would have been considerably more 
distant from Willow Run. 

In 1956, Detroit officials were proceed- 
ing to acquire a site for the Northeast 
Airport, engaging in condemnation suits, 
incurring with extensive publicity the 
enmity of residents of the area, spend- 
ing municipal funds, and consulting 
with CAA with respect to plans. 

Yet during the 1956 hearings of the 
Legal and Monetary Affairs Subcommit- 
tee, a CAA traffic-control officer testified: 
“The Northeast Airport, from a traffic- 
control standpoint, would give us the 
worst headache that we could have in 
the Detroit area.” 

Despite the controversy regarding air- 
ports in the Detroit area being forcefully 
brought to the attention of the CAA at 
the subcommittee’s hearings in 1956; 
and despite former CAA Administrator 
Lowen's testimony that a study of jet 
holding and approach patterns was being 
made then, to be completed in 6 months, 
it was only on July 14, 1958, after an- 
nouncement of our committee’s hear- 
ings that a simulation study of holding 
and approach patterns in the Detroit 
area was commenced in the CAA labora- 
tories at Indianapolis. The study was 
to have been completed August 8. The 
results should be interesting to anyone 
concerned with airport development in 
Detroit. But the question is: Why have 
they taken so long to begin a study hav- 
ing such an important bearing on siting 
an airport? 

The record of CAA in the specific De- 
troit airport situation—permitting and 
encouraging the construction of a new 
airport on top of an existing one—with 
the projection of its instrument runway 
converging with that of the existing air- 
port 19 miles out is a specific illustra- 
tion of the lack of leadership and fore- 
sight of CAA generally in airport plan- 
ning and establishing sound design 
criteria. 

The crying need today is not for an- 
other huge sum for CAA to mismanage 
as in the past. It is for the Congress 
to insist on better preparatory planning 
for airports as a part of the new jet air- 
ways system. Thus alone can we pre- 
vent waste, not only of Federal funds 
but of the money the States and mu- 
nicipalities contribute as matching 
funds. More important, by such in- 
sistence now, we can prevent freezing 
past mistakes and poor planning into an 
airport system which either will strait- 
jacket future aviation or will have to be 
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torn down and built over at inestimable 
expense and disruption. 
CONCLUSION 


If we act hastily now, we will find that 
Congress will have put vast authority 
in the hands of the Administrator of the 
new Federal Aviation Agency and, for 
5 years, will have taken itself com- 
pletely out of the field of airport aid or 
influencing the pattern of airport con- 
struction. Decisions in this vast field 
will be wholly within the arbitrary and 
unfettered authority of a single man 
whose name we do not yet know. 

Would it not be more prudent for us 
to wait until the Federal Aviation 
Agency, only just created, takes form 
and when we can have an opportunity to 
see its operations before delegating such 
vast authority for so long a period of 
time? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 30 seconds. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
Michigan would lead you to believe that 
the Airport Operators Council is opposed 
to this legislation. The Airport Opera- 
tors Council and the municipalities are 
not only supporting but strongly urging 
this bill be passed. 

In fact, Mr. Speaker, this legislation to 
extend the Federal-aid program is sup- 
ported by the American Municipal Asso- 
ciation, the United States Conference of 
Mayors, the Airport Operators Council, 
the American Association of Airport Ex- 
ecutives, the National Association of 
County Officials, the National Associa- 
tion of State Aviation Officials, the 
American Road Builders Association, the 
Air Line Pilots Association, the Air 
Transport Association, the Associated 
General Contractors of America, the 
Association of Local and Territorial Air- 
lines, the National Aviation Trades 
Association, the Aircraft Owners and 
Pilots Association, and others. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. MEADER]. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from Arkansas sought to 
place me in the position of saying that 
the Airport Operators Council opposes 
the bill. I did not say that. I said the 
Airport Operators Council complained 
that the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion had not exercised leadership and 
foresight in establishing airport stand- 
ards and criteria. I have the record by 
which I can prove it, if the gentleman is 
not familiar with that fact. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2½ 
minutes to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. O’Haral. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I, too, 
yield the gentleman 2½ minutes. 

Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, I appreciate that some Mem- 
bers on the floor may be irked because 
they do not have an airport. I also ap- 
preciate that some may feel that this is 
bypassing the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. And, I appreciate that the infer- 
ence has been left here that the admin- 
istration is against this bill. So far as I 
know, only two representatives of the 
administration, namely, the Secretary 
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of Commerce and the Bureau of the 
Budget, indicate their opposition to the 
bill. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’HARA of Minnesota. I yield to 
the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. With reference to the 
Bureau of the Budget, you will find in 
the report on page 11 a letter addressed 
to me as chairman of the committee 
dated July 22, 1958, in which the Bureau 
of the Budget said that they were 
merely inviting attention to the com- 
ments of the Department of Commerce 
in opposition to it and that the Bureau 
of the Budget merely concurred with 
those views. 

It is also my understanding that the 
Civil Aeronautics Board endorses this 
legislation and, as shown in the report, 
General Curtis who was Special Assistant 
to the President, in his report urged the 
consideration which is being given to 
this program by the authorization of the 
money which is so necessary for the de- 
velopment of the program which was 
passed in the last week or 10 days; that 
is the program of the Federal Air Agency, 
wherein all aircraft, military and civil- 
jan, would come under the control of 
that one Agency. 

Mr. Speaker, this airport program is 
one of long planning, by the communities 
where the various airports are located, 
the State program as well as one of co- 
ordination with any such Federal pro- 
gram, the same as with the Federal road 
program. It takes time. The adminis- 
trator of the program must be charged 
with the responsibility of allocating the 
funds, in agreement with those who are 
associated in that program. What is 
wrong with that? That is the way it 
has operated in the past. That is the 
Way our road program has operated in 
the past. That is the way you have to 
operate a long-term, long-range pro- 
gram. After all, the local sponsors of 
these airports and the States have to 
contribute to the program. It has to be 
worked out on a long-range basis. 

May I say that so far as Iam concerned 
I would welcome a rollcall vote on this 
bill. I think it is a serious, long-range 
program for which everybody should as- 
sume the responsibility of voting for or 
against. I think it would be a most 
serious mistake if an effort were made 
to defeat this program and merely de- 
lay it until next year. I think it is highly 
important that the program proceed 
promptly, even this year. 

Mr. WOLVERTON, Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OHARA of Minnesota. I am 
happy to yield to my distinguished col- 


league. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, Iam 
well aware of the great amount of time 
that has been given to this matter, not 
only by the committee but also by the 
gentleman who is addressing the House. 
I cannot help but emphasize to the House 
the fact that after most careful consider- 
ation the committee voted unanimously 
in favor of this legislation. I know of 
nothing stronger than the fact that the 
committee which, for a period of years, 
has made a study of this subject, re- 
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ported this legislation unanimously; and 
the only voices raised against it so far 
are those who are not on the committee. 

Mr. OHARA of Minnesota. The gen- 
tleman is correct, and I thank him for 
his contribution. It is a fact that this 
committee has had the responsibility of 
this program over the years, and after 
careful consideration reported the bill 
unanimously. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 4 
minutes to the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana [ Mr. Boccs]. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I know of 
no bill which is more important to trans- 
portation in our country than the bill 
presently before the House. During this 
session we have dealt with various phases 
of transportation. We passed the so- 
called Smathers bill as amended, we gave 
tax relief to the railroads in the form of 
an adjustment on the transportation of 
freight, and we have dealt with com- 
merce by sea. 

The problem of aviation is probably 
the most pressing of all forms of com- 
merce. All of us are familiar with the 
tragic accidents which have happened 
recently, one just over the weekend, 
caused by inadequate landing facilities, 
and the collisions which have occurred 
in midair during the past few months, 
which have created all types of surveys 
and desires to prevent these types of dis- 
aster. 

In my judgment, this is a well-con- 
sidered program to bring us in an order- 
ly manner into the jet age, to which the 
distinguished chairman of this committee 
has already referred. 

Certainly this is anything but a give- 
away program. In the committee re- 
port is a breakdown of what is required 
by each State and what each State is 
doing. In my particular State about $16 
million is required. The State, the 
cities, and the subdivisions have made 
available $4 million, so about $12 million, 
or three-quarters, is left. On a national 
basis it is less than 50 percent. 

This is a program that seeks to meet 
this fantastic increase in air transporta- 
tion. It is stated in the report. I do 
not know how many of you have read 
this, but the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration forecasts that by 1960 air traffic 
will increase to 66 million passengers and 
35 billion passenger miles; by 1965 to 93 
million passengers and 49 billion passen- 
ger miles; and by 1970 to 118 million pas- 
sengers and 60 billion passenger miles. 
So this is a tremendous problem. 

I must say in all due deference to the 
gentleman from Michigan that I got the 
impression, and I hope it was not so, that 
his opposition was not so much based on 
what an Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce said as on the fact that he had not 
quite got the exact location he desired 
for an airport in Michigan. He referred 
specifically to the Detroit Airport. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. Certainly I will yield. 
If I have done the gentleman any injus- 
tice I will withdraw my statement. 

Mr. MEADER. If the gentleman had 
paid attention to my statement he must 
have gotten the idea that I am just as 
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much interested in improving air traffic 
as is the gentleman. 

Mr.BOGGS. The gentleman has mis- 
understood what I said. 

Mr. MEADER. What I was complain- 
ing about is that the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration has failed to make the 
studies necessary to set up a criterion. 

Mr. BOGGS. Has the gentleman been 
in some argument with the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration about the loca- 
tion of an airport in Michigan? 

Mr. MEADER. I have been a mem- 
ber of a committee which investigated 
the location of an airport there. My in- 
terest stems from a controversy with 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 

Mr. BOGGS. The gentleman has 
answered my question. He has been in 
such a controversy. 

Anyone who lives in an urban area 
understands the problems confronting 
the cities of the United States. In any 
city of consequence, people are moving in 
from the rural areas. Here today we 
defeated a housing-aid bill which would 
have given us some aid in urban develop- 
ment and slum clearance. Now we 
are confronted with these terrific prob- 
lems in street building, education, sew- 
age disposal, expansion of community 
facilities, and transportation. Without 
this bill, without some help in air traf- 
fic, the number of accidents is bound to 
increase. I trust we will pass this bill, 
and I congratulate the committee on a 
unanimous report. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. LAIRD}. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, the legis- 
lation we have before us today provides 
for the expenditure of $437 million over 
the next 4-year period. Section 1 of 
the bill provides for $415 million in obli- 
gations and section 2 for $22 million. I 
think it is important to point out in the 
consideration of this bill that we are 
actually acting upon a 4-year appro- 
priation bill. The Congress itself is sur- 
rendering to the executive branch of our 
Government all rights of review over the 
obligations of these funds for the next 
4-year period. 

I direct your attention to page 2 of the 
bill, section 1, line 1 to 10 where you will 
see a direct obligation authority is being 
given to the executive branch of this 
Government. The Congress during the 
next 4-year period will have no right 
of review over any of these funds. Dur- 
ing this session of the Congress, we have 
heard a lot of talk about Congress re- 
asserting itself relative to the appropria- 
tion procedure. During this session of 
Congress there was evidenced a great 
support for the bill, H. R. 8002, which 
gave to the Congress, so the advocates of 
that bill claimed, greater control on a 
yearly basis over the appropriations and 
the expenditure budgets. This bill goes 
in the other direction. It surrenders for 
a 4-year period all rights that this Con- 
gress and the Appropriations Commit- 
tee has to review this program and to 
keep real control over our Federal purse 
strings. 

I would like to point out that provi- 
sions in this bill are clearly subject to a 
point of order if it were not being 
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brought up under this suspension of the 
rules procedure, as it is today. The 
language which provides for direct obli- 
gation authority is clearly not within the 
rules of the House, but because we are 
debating this bill under suspension of the 
rules, a point of order cannot be made. 
Under this procedure it is likewise im- 
possible to amend this bill to provide for 
these airport facilities funds on a yearly 
appropriation basis. I say to you, if we 
continue to use this kind of procedure of 
appropriating funds on a 3- and 
4- and 5-year basis, and bypass the 
appropriations committees of the Con- 
gress, giving complete control to the 
executive branch of our Government 
rather than keeping the control of the 
purse strings here in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, certainly, we are in serious 
trouble. This bill is a move in that di- 
rection. I call to your attention again 
that this bypasses the regular Congres- 
sional appropriation procedure. It gives 
a blank check to an agency of the execu- 
tive branch of our Government in the 
amount of $437 million. I believe it is 
important that we give this bill serious 
consideration and not suspend the rules 
of the House whereby we cannot provide 
for the necessary amendments which the 
Committee on Rules has insisted on all 
year. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAIRD. Iyield. 

Mr. HARRIS. The gentleman is 
aware of the fact that this Congress has 
authorized the construction of highways 
for a period of 12 years under this same 
procedure; is that not true? 

Mr. LAIRD. I am aware that the 
Congress has on several occasions given 
the executive branch full contract au- 
thority and obligation authority, but I 
had hoped the Congress. would evidence 
some regard for getting the appropria- 
tions back under the control of the House 
of Representatives. Certainly, we are 
moving in the other direction by the en- 
actment of several of the provisions in 
this legislation today. I wanted to make 
that very clear. Every dollar we spend 
today must be borrowed by the Federal 
Government. Congress must exercise 
yearly control over expenditures even if 
it is an unpleasant task. That is our 
job. Let us not pass the buck to the 
executive branch of our Government. 
We have done that too much lately and 
we now find we have no more bucks to 
pass. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Kansas 
(Mr, Avery], a member of the commit- 
tee. 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, I will not 
defend the procedure under which we 
are considering this legislation today. I 
can see no particular reason why we 
should not have considered this in the 
usual legislative method proposed some 
weeks ago. 

Be that as it may, here we are today, 
in the closing hours of the session, with 
a very important bill before the House, 
a bill that will affect every Congressional 
District in the United States, as well as 
the Territories. Whether it is in the 
public interest for the Federal Govern- 
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ment to assume financial responsibility 
in the way of furnishing transportation 
facilities is a moot question. We de- 
cided that a hundred years ago when 
certain railroads were deeded a substan- 
tial portion of the public domain, to 
furnish transportation facilities to the 
west coast. It seems to me this is con- 
sistent with the policy that was laid 
down then before the Civil War. The 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. LAIRD], 
who along with other members of the 
Appropriations Committee makes the 
point that we are abdicating our respon- 
sibility as Members of Congress, I want 
to point out more particularly that the 
Appropriations Committee is opposed to 
this bill. I recall also that the gentle- 
man referred to the debate we had on 
the floor regarding H. R. 8002. If my 
memory serves me correctly, the Appro- 
priations Committee took the position in 
that case that we should not reexamine 
these appropriations annually. It was 
in the public interest to make a continu- 
ing authorization. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. AVERY. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Wisconsin for 
a Clarification of that point. 

Mr. LATRD. I wish to assure the gen- 
tleman that he has fully misinterpreted 
the position of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. We felt that H. R. 8002, in its 
inception did not give any additional au- 
thority to the authority Congress al- 
ready had; that if we wanted real con- 
trol, which took the will of the Congress, 
if the Congress wanted to speak on this 
subject they could do it on each individ- 
ual bill. We have a bill before us to- 
day. Let us see how the Congress 
speaks. 

Mr. AVERY. I would be willing to go 
along with the gentleman's conclusion 
to see what position the Congress will 
take on this particular bill. I am not 
in agreement with him on the reason- 
ing that the Appropriations Committee 
took on H. R. 8002. The gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. O’Hara] refreshed 
the memories of the Members. This is 
consistent with the program we author- 
ized for the Federal public roads, with 
the blanket authorization for that pro- 
gram that has been in existence for a 
number of years. I also recall that cer- 
tain terminal facilities have been made 
to the users of the waterways. So there 
is no reason why we should not continue 
this program as it has operated for the 
last 10 years. 

I would like to make this further 
point: If this were a new program that 
we are authorizing today, I would find 
myself in the position of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Larrp], and other 
Members opposing this bill. But it is 
virtually a continuation of an existing 
program, a proven program. It should 
be further endorsed by the House today. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Kansas [Mr. Avery] has 
expired. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. STAGGERS]. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, some 
of the gentlemen who preceded me in 
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this debate have mentioned the fact 
that this legislation is premature. I 
cannot see their reasoning, for we have 
already had a program in effect for 3 
years and this is merely an extension of 
that program, with further provisions 
for taking care of jet aircraft in this jet 


age. 

It is a strange coincidence that all 
those who have spoken so far in favor 
of the program are those who heard the 
evidence as presented to the committee, 
and those who have spoken against it 
are the ones who did not hear the wit- 
nesses before the committee. 

We have heard some talk about the 
jet age, and getting ready for it. The 
jet age is here now. Some of the air- 
lines have already ordered jet planes 
and, as you know, our military is 
equipped with jet planes; therefore, the 
need for more and better airports in 
order to take care of this type plane. 

I am sure we agree that it is certainly 
the responsibility of the Congress to see 
that our Nation is ready, and we should 
envision what the needs of the future 
might be and try to provide those needs 
now. We should take a lesson from the 
second World War in which the phrase, 
“too little and too late” was frequently 
heard when we or some of our allies 
were losing battles. 

I firmly believe this bill is for the best 
interest of America and is needed for 
security and further progress. I sin- 
cerely believe the measure should be 
passed. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Alabama 
(Mr, ROBERTS], a member of the com- 
mittee. i 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Speaker, I know 
everyone was saddened by the accident 
at Nantucket last Friday, August 15th, 
that took the lives of 23 people. Various 
causes have been assigned for that 
crash, but I would like to call to the 
attention of this House the statement 
made by the Airline Pilots’ Association 
with reference to that crash. The pilots’ 
spokesman emphasized that it was too 
early to determine all of the factors that 
might have caused the crash, but he 
said that Nantucket Airport had no in- 
strument landing system, no high in- 
tensity approach lights, and only a 
minimum of radio navigational aids. 
The statement was carried in the New 
York Times of August 17, 1958. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBERTS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. BOW. Are any of the items to 
which the gentleman just referred as 
being absent at Nantucket Airport in- 
cluded in this bill? Or do they not come 
under the Federal Airways bill in which 
we have already appropriated the funds 
and given them the green light to go 
ahead? 

Mr. ROBERTS. Iam advised by our 
staff that acquisition of land for high 
intensity approach lights would þe in- 
cluded in these funds. 

Certain it is that we are sitting on the 
brink of the jet age. When the Under 
Secretary of Commerce, Mr. Rothschild, 
was asked to supply the committee with 
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a list of airports in this country which 
could handle jet air traffic, it turned out 
that out of more than 600 major air- 
ports, we have but 15 that possibly could 
now take commercial jet traffic. 

Mr. Speaker, I desire to call attention 
of the House to a very thought provoking 
editorial on this subject, written by 
Wayne W. Parrish, which appeared in 
American Aviation May 19, 1958, and 
an item which appeared yesterday in the 
New York Times. 

The editorial by Mr. Parrish follows: 

Everysopy’s IN STEP EXCEPT COMMERCE 

Pending in Congress are bills which would 
extend the Federal Airport Act of 1946 for 
another 5 years and would provide an addi- 
tional $500 million of matching funds for 
airport development. 

During the past 12 years under the act, no 
more than $430 million in Federal funds 
has gone to airports, although Congress had 
intended that more should have been spent. 

It is a curious twist in Federal airport aid 
that the very agency which is charged with 
overseeing aviation in this country has been 
the very agency dragging its feet on airport 
aid. This agency is the Department of Com- 
merce, It has trimmed Federal aid requests 
for some years. 

And so it was recently when the Senate 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee 
held hearings on the new airport bills. 
There were many who testified in favor. 
Only one witness testified in opposition. 
You guessed it—it was the Under Secretary 
of Commerce Louis S. Rothschild. 

Not since Delos W. Rentzel was Under 

has there been the kind of pro- 
gressive aviation leadership in the Com- 
merce Department which should be forth- 
coming. Although Commerce has supported 
the Federal airways program of CAA, almost 
everything else has been negative, whether 
it be permanent certification of carriers or 
capital gains or Federal aid for airports. 

Mr. Rothschild testified with something 
less than accuracy that the construction, 
maintenance and operation of civil airports 
has always been a matter of local responsi- 
bility. Airports, he said, are community 
assets. The Federal Government, in his 
estimation, should look forward to curtail- 
ment of its contributions to airport develop- 
ment and improvement. In short, he op- 
posed any extension of the Federal Airport 
Act. 

It seems to us that Mr. Rothschild blithely 
ignored the one most important reason why 
the Federal Government should be directly 
concerned with the development of airports. 
They are part and parcel of a national trans- 
portation system. And since the beginning 
of the original post roads the Federal Gov- 
ernment has been deeply and directly in- 
volved in aid to transportation. 

When railroad building was in its heyday, 
the Government gave the rails land gifts 
amounting to close to 10 percent of all 
land held in public domain in the United 
States. The Government spends $37 million 
a year to keep inland waterways adapted to 
barges and in the present fiscal year will 
spend an additional $67 million on water- 
way improvements. Federal aid to highways 
has totaled $11.5 billion since 1917 and will 
total another $37 billion in the next 20 years 
under the interstate highway program. 

Federal aid to airports has been relatively 
small, although the very substantial expend- 
itures for the Federal airways system for 
past, present, and future must not be over- 
looked. 

What may be lost sight of is the fact that 
the matching Federal aid is not going to go 
to every airport in the country. As A. B. 
McMullen testified on behalf of the the Na- 
tional Association of State Aviation officials, 
there are about 7,300 airports in the coun- 
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try now, but of this total 4,640, or 63.5 per- 
cent, are privately owned and operated with- 
out any expense to any Government agency 
or taxpayer. There are many community 
airports, particularly those not being served 
by scheduled carriers, which will not receive 
aid. 

The vast bulk of the program is designed 
for those airports which are an integral part 
of the national transportation network—the 
interstate network which serves and benefits 
civil, commercial, and military on a national 
basis. 

Thus these nationally oriented airports are 
not in the class of local parks or schools, 
despite Mr. Rothschild’s inclination to give 
them purely local status. John Wiley, of 
the New York Port Authority, testified that 
of the 13.5 million passengers using New 
York airports last year only 38 percent were 
residents of the New York-New Jersey metro- 
politan area. R. F. W. “Bob” Schmidt, of 
Tucson, testified that transient movements 
at his airport are up 500 percent in 10 years 
while locally based aircraft are not yet 
doubled in number. 

A NASAO survey indicates a requirement 
for $1 billion in airport development during 
the next 4 years. Local funds are available 
for over half that amount. The pending bills 
in Congress would authorize the remainder. 

Local authorities are investing far more 
in airports than the Federal Government will 
ever do. In fiscal 1959, which starts July 1, 
the Federal Government will spend about 
$63 million. But in 1957 alone the New 
York Port Authority invested $63 million, 
and for 1958, $107 million is budgeted, all 
for airport improvements. 

Most important of all, however, is the 
needed recognition that Federal aid is not 
money down the drain. It is not just an 
expenditure. It is an investment that will 
pay off in a great many ways. Airports are 
now big business creating new business. 
Miami International Airport, for example, 
provides 20 percent of all employment in 
Dade County—more than 200,000 persons are 
supported by the aviation industry there. 

It is an unfortunate break for aviation 
that the Department of Commerce is nega- 
tive, and not positive, in its entire attitude 
toward civil aviation. 


The dispatch from the New York 
Times follows: 


PILOTS CALL FOR BETTER AIRPORT LIGHTING AS 
LESSON OF PLANE CRASH IN NANTUCKET 


WASHINGTON, August 16.—The crash of a 
Northeast Airlines Convair at Nantucket last 
night points up the need for better airport 
lighting systems, a spokesman for the Air- 
line Pilots Association said today. 

Preliminary reports on the Nantucket acci- 
dent indicated that the pilot had landed 
short of the runway when fog suddenly 
thickened in the last crucial seconds before 
he touched down, 

The pilots’ spokesman emphasized that it 
was too early to determine all the factors 
that might have caused the crash. But he 
said the Nantucket Airport had no instru- 
ment landing system, no high-intensity ap- 
proach lights and only a minimum of radio 
navigational aids. 

[Jeppesen’s Airway Manual, standard air- 
port facilities reference for United States air- 
lines, lists the facilities at Nantucket as a 
rotating light on the tower, ordinary runway 
lights that are not always visible in below- 
ceiling weather, and an omni-range approach 
system that enables pilots to line up their 
aircraft with the runway through a ground- 
to-cockpit radio beam. Jeppesen’s Manual 
listed no “outer marker“ and “middle mark- 
er” facilities at Nantucket. These flash a 
light on the cockpit instrument panel to tell 
pilots how far they are from the end of run- 
ways.] 

The pilots’ safety expert said the ideal air- 
port bad-weather lighting system consisted 
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of high-intensity “center line approach 
lights” that illuminate the exact center of a 
runway down its entire length with a fog- 
piercing gleam. Only Newark, Washington, 
and Idlewild Airports have center-line ap- 
proach light systems, he added. 

In addition, Newark has narrow gage 
flush lighting that shows pilots the exact 
widths of runways even in below-ceiling 
weather at night. Newark, said the pilots’ 
spokesman, is the only airport in the country 
that has no minimum ceiling requirements 
because of its ultramodern lighting system. 

“An instrument landing system unit at 
Nantucket probably would not have pre- 
vented the Northeast accident,” other air 
safety experts said. Their explanation: Such 
a system consists of two ground transmitters 
projecting radio beams toward approaching 
aircraft. One transmitter sends a beam down 
the center of the runway; the other hurls its 
beam upward at an angle to the airport— 
the glide path. When a blind-flying airliner 
comes into range of the transmitters, their 
converging beams appear as crossing needles 
on a dial in the cockpit. When the needles 
form a perfectly centered cross, the pilot 
knows he is approaching on course and on 
the right glide path. 

But the system keeps a plane on the cor- 
rect approach only up to a certain point— 
about 200 feet altitude. Below this, the 
pilot must land visually. The instrument 
landing system at Nantucket, therefore, 
would not have enabled the captain to land 
blind once his visual references were cloaked 
by fog. 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self the remainder of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
WRIGHT). The gentleman is recognized 
for 6% minutes. 

Mr. BOW. I watched the parade of 
Members coming to this well to speak in 
favor of this legislation. I found among 
them some of my very best friends. It is 
always difficult to oppose your good 
friends, but I find that it is necessary to 
do so, because I think this is a bad bill. 
Let us get a few things straightened out 
before we consider some of the details of 
the bill. 

No. 1: If this bill is defeated it is not 
the end of an airport program; airports 
will continue to be built, and can continue 
to be built with Federal funds. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to the gentleman 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. HARRIS. The gentleman is 
aware, is he not, that the present airport 
program terminates with this fiscal year? 

Mr. BOW. In July of next year. 

Mr. HARRIS. That is the end of the 
current fiscal year. 

Mr. BOW. And Ihave this confidence 
in the gentleman from Arkansas, Chair- 
man of the great Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, that if this 
bill does not pass today, his great com- 
mittee wil come back here in January 
and immediately pass a-bill authorizing 
these constructions and send it through 
the proper processes of the House. I 
have no concern at all that the gentle- 
man’s committee will not function, I 
am sure that will happen. 

Mr. HARRIS. The gentleman used 
my name and complimented me, for 
which I am very grateful. The gentle- 
man is aware of the fact that if this bill 
does not pass this year, plans cannot go 
forward which are necessary in order to 
prepare for these airport projects. That 
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is the most important part of this whole 
program. 

Mr. BOW. Ido not yield further be- 
cause I cannot agree with the gentleman. 

There are today unallocated and not 
obligated $45 million to carry on these 
projects that have not been touched. 
Thirty-four million dollars of that would 
be allocated in the form of assistance 
to the States, $11 million is in a discre- 
tionary fund with the Secretary of Com- 
merce; so we have $45 million not obli- 
gated, not allocated, to carry on until 
July of next year at which time the gen- 
tleman’s committee will have had plenty 
of time to have come to the House with 
adequate legislation. The appropriation 
bills will have been in and reported be- 
fore that time comes. So if you have 
any airports in your District, do not be 
concerned that this work will stop be- 
cause of failure to pass this legislation. 

What has been going on? In the last 
few years we have spent billions of dol- 
lars and we will continue to spend bil- 
lions of dollars for the establishment of 
the airways of this country on the ques- 
tion of safety. In the next 5 years the 
estimate is that there will be about $3 
billion additional to be spent on the air- 
ways for safety equipment to fly the air- 
ways. That will all be Federal funds. 

This money is to be matched, but we 
have given that money for safety, and 
when you talk about safety, can there be 
any criticism of this committee or of the 
Committee on Appropriation or of this 
Congress that we have ever denied a cent 
for safety in the air? Our bills this year 
amount to close to a billion dollars to 
build that up and all of that has gone 
through your Appropriation Committee. 
So I say to you that question of fear that 
this program is to stop should not be con- 
sidered, because it will not be stopped. 

The only question is whether or not 
the Members of this House feel that we 
should review these programs, whether 
they should be subject to a review by the 
Congress, or are you willing to turn over 
to the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment the authority to go ahead and put 
these airports in where you, as Members 
of Congress, think they should be or 
where some agency determines they 
should be? I think it is better to have 
the control in the House of Representa- 
tives so that each year they can be re- 
viewed in order that you Members of 
Congress will have an opportunity to 
stand up and complain that these funds 
are not being used properly. Here is a 
direct obligation of your Government to 
the extent of $437 million that you are 
asked to abrogate your control over in the 
next few years. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to the gentleman 
from Washington. 

Mr. HORAN. I have had the privilege 
of serving on the same committee with 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bow] and 
I want to say that under the able leader- 
ship of the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Preston], who is not present today, at- 
tention has been given these problems 
and they have a wonderful friend in 
the gentleman from Georgia who on 
several occasions has held extra meetings 
to consider these special problems. 
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Mr. BOW. The gentleman from 
Arkansas has read from the Bureau of 
the Budget. He has read a statement 
that would leave the House with the feel- 
ing that the Bureau of the Budget does 
not object to this legislation. But, may I 
read the closing paragraph of that letter: 

This office concurs with the views of the 
Department of Commerce and is opposed to 
these bills. Their enactment would not be 
in accord with the program of the President. 


The Department of Commerce and the 
Bureau of the Budget object and they say 
it is not in accord with the program of 
the President. This bill should be de- 
feated. 

Mr. HORAN. On two occasions pub- 
licly the CAA Administrator has told me 
he is not suffering from lack of funds 
supplied by the subcommittee on which 
we both serve. 

Mr. BOW. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina IMr. 
HEMPHILL]. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of S. 3502, the Federal Air- 
ports Extension Act of 1958. This is 
legislation designed to meet the growing 
needs of our air age and to continue 
expansion of airport facilities. 

Air travel is increasing. It does not 
necessarily compete with surface trans- 
portation; rather, it supplements sur- 
face travel. With a growing population, 
and with opportunities available often 
at distant points, air travel is a neces- 
sity for some, a convenience for many. 
We of the Congress recognize this and 
we encourage the use of airports for our 
peoples. 

I note that the need for airports dur- 
ing the next 4 years is estimated by per- 
sons and organizations in the know, at 
1138 projects. This does not include 
those that need funds for facilities. 

We need to make air travel imme- 
diately available to all who desire it. 
Airports are a part of the answer. Ade- 
quate stops are another. We cannot ask 
for stops until we have landing facilities 
sufficient and adequate. 

At my own home we have a wonderful 
airport. We need facilities. I hope we 
can realize some from this program. 

Last year, in another part of my Dis- 
trict, funds were made available for an 
industrial airport. 

We want the world to know, down in 
my part of the country, that we want in- 
dustry, and we have the people who will 
give you the best day’s work for your 
money of any people anywhere in the 
world. You can get a big dollar’s worth 
of honest, dedicated Vork for your dollar. 

In keeping with our invitation to in- 
dustry and our promise of honest labor 
I support this legislation. 

Let us build and improve our airports. 
It is a good investment in progress. I 
hope the legislation will pass. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have permission to extend their re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 


There was no objection. 
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Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
bill now before this House (S. 3502) to 
amend the Federal Airport Act seeks to 
extend the time for making grants un- 
der the provisions of such act and is en- 
titled to have the support of this House. 

The bill comes before the House with 
the unanimous support of the commit- 
tee. The subject has had most careful 
study. It represents the combined effort 
not only of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce but also all of the 
organizations and representatives of all 
interested parties, including State avia- 
tion officials, mayors of municipalities, 
large and small, Airline Pilots Associa- 
tion, the Air Transport Association, nu- 
merous aviation associations, and others. 
It truly represents the combined wisdom 
of all the outstanding aviation experts 
in this country. It likewise has the sup- 
port of James R. Durfee, chairman of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. 

The bill seeks to meet a growing and 
ever expanding air transport industry. 
The original act. was enacted in 1946 to 
assist local communities in the develop- 
ment of a national system of public air- 
ports adequate to meet the needs of civil 
aviation. During the years that have 
intervened airport assistance programs 
have had ups and downs. As a result & 
study was made by a committee ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of Commerce 
in 1953. It recommended a continuation 
of the Federal program. 

The granting of adequate appropria- 
tion has been most unsatisfactory. Be- 
cause of this the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce took 
the matter in hand and in 1955 approved 
amendments to the act. These amend- 
ments were approved by the Congress 
and the President. During the interven- 
ing years to 1958, because of the amend- 
mnts, more regular and satisfactory ap- 
propriations have been provided, at the 
rate of $63 million for each of the 3 suc- 
ceeding fiscal years. Authority under 
this legislation expires this fiscal year. 
It is because of this fact and the proven 
inadequacy of the existing limit of 
appropriations at $63 million per year to 
meet the demands of the present air 
transport system, and particularly be- 
cause of the coming into use of jets that 
the committee has reported the bill now 
before us and asks for its approval. The 
present bill raises the amount of yearly 
appropriations to $100 million per year 
for the next 5 years. This will be an 
appropriated program for expansion of 
our airport system to be adopted. 

The extent to which air commerce is 
expanding is astonishing. In 1946, our 
domestic airlines carried over 12 million 
passengers nearly 6 billion miles. Last 
year they carried 44 million passengers 
more than 26 billion miles. Aircraft 
operations, excluding local training 
flights, jumped from 4 million to some- 
thing over 16 million during this same 
period. 

The Civil Aeronautics Administration 
forecasts that by 1960 this traffic will 
increase to 66 million passengers and 
35 billion passenger-miles; by 1965 to 93 
million passengers and 49 billion pas- 
senger-miles; by 1970, to 118 million pas- 
sengers and 60 billion passenger miles. 
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Air cargo has also shown an impres- 
sive increase over the years. Since 1946 
this traffic has increased more than four- 
fold and in 1957 totaled 583 million ton- 
miles. The CAA forecasts that by 1960 
air-cargo traffic will increase to approxi- 
mately 600 million ton-miles and by 1970 
to 1.6 billion ton-miles. 

The CAA reports that today the gen- 
eral aviation fleet exceeds 65,000 active 
aircraft and predicts that by 1960 this 
general aviation fleet will increase to 
almost 70,000 active aircraft, by 1965 to 
89,000 aircraft and by 1970 to 107,000 
aircraft which will fly 18.1 million hours 
annually. That can only mean increased 
aircraft movements both in the air and 
on the ground. Such movements—ar- 
rivals and departures—the CAA reports 
totaled 16 million in 1957 and is expected 
to increase to 22 million in 1960, 30 mil- 
lion in 1965 and 35 million in 1970. 

Figures such as I have given from 
CAA reports are staggering. It seems 
fantastic that an industry of this mag- 
nitude could have grown from the hum- 
ble beginning of the Wright brothers at 
Kitty Hawk, N. C. But there it is and 
it demands all the consideration that can 
be given to it. 

Thus it can be readily seen and ap- 
preciated that proper governmental 
planning for the needs of air transpor- 
tation cannot be neglected. The cost 
is great. It cannot be carried entirely 
by local communities. It needs the help 
of the Federal Government. The expan- 
sion and improvement of our national 
airway system is not only necessary for 
the proper use of our commercial planes 
but also a necessity—an extreme neces- 
sity—as a part of our national-defense 
System for the use of our military planes, 
both in times of peace and in war emer- 
gency. This bill is a recognition of the 
need and an effort to meet the need in 
a manner that will provide adequate air- 
port facilities for the present and meet 
the needs of the future as they develop. 

The bill is entitled to have the sup- 
port of the Congress. I am certain it 
will have the approval of the President. 
It is a good bill and should be enacted 
into law. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
remainder of the time to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mack], 

Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
have listened to all of the debate today 
and I have been unable to find any basis 
for opposition to this legislation. If I 
understand the gentleman from Ohio 
correctly, his reason for opposing this 
bill is that he does not want to give the 
same treatment to the construction of 
airports that we give to the construction 
of highways. Apparently, that is his only 
reason, and I do not think it is a very 
good one. 

Mr. Speaker, if you want to abandon 
the Federal Airport Construction pro- 
gram, then vote against it today, because 
that is exactly what you would be doing. 

If we want to be unrealistic then we 
can argue that we will have plenty of 
time to extend this act next year. It 
simply is not possible to have a continu- 
cus program if we wait until the act ex- 
pires before we renew it. The Federal 
airport program is a coperative program 
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and the communities and the States 
need to plan ahead for airport construc- 
tion. If they are to utilize Federal as- 
sistance they will have to know in ad- 
vance what assistance will be available 
to them. Mr. Speaker, it is highly im- 
portant that we renew this program 
prior to the adjournment of this Con- 
gress so that these communities can 
move forward with their plans for air- 
port construction. 

Mr. Speaker, the airport situation in 
our Nation’s Capital is a good example 
of what can happen if we do not ade- 
quately consider our needs for the fu- 
ture. Several years ago the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
authorized a second Washington airport. 
The Secretary of Commerce was op- 
posed to the site selected by Congress 
and was successful in blocking the de- 
velopment of this airport. I believe this 
original authorization act was passed 
by Congress in 1953. We have now 
waited over 5 years for the development 
of a second airport for Washington. As 
a result we have an airport which can- 
not handle all of today’s traffic and it 
is totally incapable of handling any of 
the jet traffic which is scheduled to go 
into service this fall. This should viv- 
idly bring home to us the need for a 
sound program for the development of 
airports throughout the country. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, we cannot afford to 
delay on the extension of this act merely 
because the Secretary of Commerce is 
opposed to it. We cannot afford to wait 
5 years to carry on our airport construc- 
tion program. We cannot afford inade- 
quate airport facilities which would 
serve as a hazard to air transportation. 
We must do everything in our power to 
promote safety in the air and on the 
ground and our experience in recent 
days tragically proves that we have some 
areas which are served with inadequate 
facilities. 

Mr. Speaker, the extension of the Fed- 
eral Airport Act is supported by nearly 
every aviation organization in the coun- 
try. It was reported unanimously by 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. If we consider the suc- 
cess of this program and the demands 
of private and commercial aviation in 
the future, we cannot fail to approve 
this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that the House 
will look into the future and approve 
this bill so that we will have adequate 
airports to serve the greatest system of 
air transportation in the world. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois has expired. All 
time has expired. 

The question is on suspending the rules 
and passing the bill. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Bow) there 
were—ayes 152, noes 42. 

So (two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof) the rules were suspended and 
the bill was passed. 

i T motion to reconsider was laid on the 
able. 


FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia, from the 
Committee on Rules, reported the fol- 
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lowing privileged resolution (H. Res. 691, 
Rept. No. 2665), which was referred to 
the House Calendar and ordered to be 
printed: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution the bill (H. R. 
13247) to strengthen the national defense 
and to encourage and assist in the expansion 
and improvement of educational programs 
to meet critical needs, and for other pur- 
poses, with the Senate amendment thereto, 
be, and the same hereby is, taken from the 
Speaker's table, to the end that the Senate 
amendment be, and the same is, disagreed to 
and a conference is requested with the Sen- 
ate upon the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses. 


HOUSE RESOLUTION 
CONGRESS 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia, from the 
Committee on Rules, reported the fol- 
lowing privileged resolution (H. Res. 679, 
Rept. No. 2666), which was referred to 
the House Calendar and ordered to be 
printed: 


Resolved, That House Resolution 149, 
85th Congress, as amended, is further 
amended by striking out the first sentence in 
paragraph 2 thereof and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: “For such purposes 
the said committee or any subcommittee 
thereof as authorized by the chairman is 
hereby authorized to sit and act during the 
present Congress at such times and places 
within the United States, its Territories and 
possessions, within the North American con- 
tinent, or elsewhere when in connection 
with any study or investigation of ocean 
steamship conferences and the dual rate 
system, whether the House has recessed, 
or has adjourned, to hold such hearings, 
and to require by subpena or otherwise the 
attendance and testimony of such witnesses 
and the production of such books, records, 
correspondence, memoranda, papers, and 
documents, as it deems necessary: Provided, 
however, That in no event shall the chairman 
designate more than 5 committee members 
and 2 staff members to proceed outside the 
United States on any one study or investiga- 
tion of ocean steamship conferences and the 
dual rate system. 
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FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE 
SENATE 


A further message from the Senate, 
by Mr. McGown, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate had passed a 
bill and a joint resolution of the fol- 
lowing titles, in which the concurrence 
of the House is requested: 


S. 3778. An act to extend the time for the 
collection of tolls to amortize the cost, in- 
cluding reasonable interest and financing 
cost, of the construction of a bridge across 
the Missouri River at or near Miami, Mo,; 
and 

S. J. Res. 201. Joint resolution to authorize 
the Chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy to confer a medal on Rear 
Adm. Hyman George Rickover, United States 
Navy. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 


H. R. 9700. An act to consolidate into one 
act all of the laws administered by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

H. R. 12216. An act to designate the dam 
and reservoir to be constructed on the Cum- 
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berland River near Carthage, Tenn., as the 
Cordell Hull Dam and Reservoir. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with an amendment 
in which the concurrence of the House 
is requested, a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H. R. 11078. An act to promote boating 
safety on the navigable waters of the United 
States, its Territories, and the District of 
Columbia; to provide coordination and co- 
operation with the States in the interest of 
uniformity of boating laws; and for other 
purposes. 


The message further announced that 
the Senate insists upon its amendment 
to the foregoing bill, requests a confer- 
ence with the House on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and ap- 
points Mr. MacGnuson, Mr. BIBLE, Mr. 
YARBOROUGH, Mr. Bricker, and Mr. Por- 
TER to be the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. : 


ESTABLISHMENT OF A FOOD-STAMP 
PLAN 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (H. R. 
13067) to provide for the establishment 
of a food-stamp plan for the distribution 
of $1 billion worth of surplus food com- 
modities a year to needy persons and 
families in the United States, as 
amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in order to pro- 
mote the general welfare, raise the levels 
of health and of nourishment for persons 
whose incomes prevent them from enjoy- 
ing adequate diets, and dispose in a bene- 
ficial manner of food commodities acquired 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation or 
the Department of Agriculture in carrying 
out price support operations or diverted 
from the normal channels of trade and 
commerce under section 32 of the act of 
August 24, 1935, as amended, the Secretary 
of Agriculture (hereinafter referred to as 
the Secretary“) is hereby authorized and 
directed to promulgate and put into opera- 
tion as quickly as possible for the calendar 
years 1959 and 1960 a program to distribute 
to needy persons in the United States 
through a food stamp system such surplus 
food commodities. 

Sec. 2. In carrying out such program, the 
Secretary shall— 

(1) distribute surplus food made avail- 
able by the Secretary for distribution under 
this program only when requested to do so 
by a State or political subdivision thereof; 

(2) issue, or cause to be issued, pursuant 
to section 3, food stamps redeemable by 
eligible needy persons for such types and 
quantities of surplus food as the Secretary 
shall determine; 

(3) distribute surplus food in commer- 
cially packaged form, preferably through 
normal channels of trade; 

(4) establish standards under which, pur- 
suant to section 3, the welfare authorities 
of any State or political subdivision thereof 
may participate in the food stamp plan for 
the distribution of surplus foods to the 
needy; 

(5) consult the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and the Secretary 
of Labor, in establishing standards for eli- 
gibility for surplus foods and in the con- 
duct of the program generally to assure 
achievement of the goals outlined in the 
first section of this act; and 

(6) make such other rules and regulations 
as he may deem necessary to carry out the 
purpose of this act. 
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Src.3. The Secretary shall issue, to each 
welfare department or equivalent agency of 
a State or political subdivision requesting 
the distribution of surplus food under sec- 
tion 2 (1), food stamps for each kind of 
surplus food to be distributed, in amounts 
based on the total amount of surplus food 
to be distributed and on the total number 
of needy ns in the various States and 
political subdivisions eligible to receive such 
food. The food stamps shall be issued by 
each such welfare department or equivalent 
agency to needy persons receiving welfare 
assistance, or in need of welfare assistance 
but ineligible because of State or local law, 
and shall be redeemable by such needy per- 
sons at local distribution points to be deter- 
mined by the Secretary under section 2 (3). 

Src. 4. Surplus food distributed under 
this act shall be in addition to, and not in 
place of, any welfare assistance (financial 
or otherwise) granted needy persons by a 
State or any political subdivision thereof. 

Sec. 5. In any one calendar year the Sec- 
retary is authorized to distribute surplus food 
under this act to a value of up to $1 billion, 
based on the cost to the Federal Government 
of acquiring, storing, and handling such 
food. 

Serc. 6. For the purposes of this act, a 
needy person is anyone receiving welfare 
assistance (financial or otherwise) from the 
welfare department or equivalent agency of 
any State or political subdivision thereof, 
or who is, in the opinion of such agency or 
agencies, in need of welfare assistance but is 
ineligible to receive it because of State or 
local law. 

Sec. T. The Secretary of Agriculture, in 
consultation with the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare and the Secretary of 
Labor, shall make a study of, and shall re- 
port to Congress within 6 months after the 
date of enactment of this act, on the feasi- 
bility of, the cost of, and the problems in- 
volved in, extending the scope of the food 
stamp plan established by this act to in- 
clude persons receiving unemployment com- 
pensation, receiving old-age and survivors 
insurance (social security) pensions, and 
other low-income groups not eligible to re- 
ceive food stamps under this act by reason 
of section 6 of this act. 

Sec. 8. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such 
sums as may be necessary to carry out the 
purposes of this act. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I demand a 
second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall speak only briefly 
about this very important measure be- 
cause many other Members desire to 
speak. 

I do want to say that we had before 
our committee 20 or more bills relating to 
food stamps. The purpose of this bill 
now before the house is to authorize and 
direct the Secretary of Agriculture to in- 
stitute a food-stamp plan designed to ac- 
complish two main objectives: 

First. The improvement of the nutri- 
tional standards of needy persons in the 
United States, our own American citi- 
zens, and 

Second. The disposal of our abundant 
agricultural commodities acquired by the 
Federal Government through its price- 
support operations. 
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The idea is not new to Members of the 
House or to the Nation. In years gone 
by we have had some experience with a 
food-stamp program. We now are dis- 
tributing Government-owned foods un- 
der a totally inadequate program. But 
under this program 4,665,000 needy 
Americans now are receiving surplus 
foods. The number of such recipients is 
the greatest since the great depression. 

Surplus food distribution virtually 
ceased after the start of World War II 
and operated only moderately until 1954. 
In February, 1954, there were fewer than 
100,000 persons receiving surplus food 
throughout the Nation. The increase 
since that time has been at a very rapid 
pace. From less than 100,000 in 1954 the 
number has risen to 4,665,000 this year. 

Following is a table showing the num- 
ber of recipients in the various States: 
Number of persons in family units partici- 

pating in commodity distribution, June 

1958 


4, 665, 479 


Mr. Speaker, the food distributed un- 
der this program is on a very limited 
scale. I am advised that the commodi- 
ties provided for the individual recipient 
have a value of only about $1.50 a month. 
The foods covered by this $1.50 a month 
include flour, cornmeal, dry milk, but- 
ter, cheese and rice. 

There is not much to sustain a diet for 
a person in need, on just $1.50 a month 
in food. 

It is hoped that through the bill now 
before the House we shall be able to get 
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more of our abundant food into the 
mouths of our hungry American citizens. 

Mr. Speaker, frankness requires me to 
say that the Department of Agriculture 
does not approve a food-stamp program. 
But, during the 84th Congress we in- 
structed the Secretary to study the feasi- 
bility of a food-stamp program and to 
report his findings and recommendations 
to the Congress. On January 3, 1957, he 
filed his last supplemental report which 
was developed in the Department of 
Agriculture pursuant to Public Law 540 
of the 84th Congress. 

I appreciate the fact that it might be 
difficult to administer a food-stamp pro- 
gram but I call attention to the fact 
that we do have an enormous surplus of 
food in the inventories of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. In addition, the 
Secretary has authority under the sec- 
tion 32 program to acquire certain 
foods which are in surplus supply and to 
make those foods available to our own 
needy citizens. It seems to me that if 
we can afford year after year to give our 
surplus food to hungry people around 
the world we can well afford to make this 
surplus food available to needy people 
here at home. 

It is contemplated that the Secretary 
will exercise broad discretionary au- 
thority in devising and providing and 
operating the food-stamp program, 
which by this bill he is authorized to in- 
augurate. It seems to me that each 
Member of this House, if you have in 
your District aged and dependent people 
who are in need of food, you should wel- 
come this opportunity to vote for this 
bill and turn the problem over to the 
Department of Agriculture in the hope 
that this food may be available to Amer- 
icans as it is now available to hungry 
people everywhere on this earth. 

I shall yield my time to some of the 
authors of some bills to the end that you 
may propound such questions as you 
desire regarding the program that is 
here contemplated. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I yield myself 
5 minutes, and ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HILL. Mr, Speaker, this is a very 
interesting piece of legislation. It comes 
to us this afternoon with an entirely 
new approach to our relief program. 

We have had a good relief program. 
We have one working at this very time. 
Why this House should take this action 
this afternoon when our hearings dis- 
close the fact that State after State has 
been doing an excellent job in providing 
surplus food for those who are out of 
employment and need extra surplus food, 
I do not know. This hill authorizes a 
program to replace the present method 
of making surplus commodities available 
to needy persons. Under the bill the De- 
partment would print and issue food 
stamps to any State or local welfare 
agency wishing to make surplus food 
available to needy people. These welfare 

agencies would certify eligible recipients, 
and I want you to note this carefully, 
the recipient would then exchange the 
stamps for Federal surplus foods prefer- 
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ably, of course, in the retail stores 
through special distributing centers. 
That is a complete departure from what 
you have been doing. It might have 
been, had the stamp plan had its be- 
ginning and origination at the beginning 
of the depression, and we might have 
worked it out. It did help, but let us 
not forget for 46 months we had a food 
stamp plan and we absolutely abandoned 
it and abolished it. Here this afternoon 
we want to resurrect the bones. 
Frankly, I say to you I can see no rea- 
son why this legislation is even on the 
floor of the House. We have the hear- 
ings and you can read this yourself. 
You will find that practically no one was 
eyen given an opportunity to testify 
against this stamp plan program. The 
Department testified against it and made 
a good record. They are 100 percent 
opposed to adopting a plan like this. It 
might have been, had we gone into the 
depression as some of our friends, not 
in this House, of course, thought we were 
headed for some time ago and who 
thought we would need this and that 
hundreds of people would be walking 
around in the streets hungry and bare- 
footed and so forth. But, that did not 
happen. Today while we have some un- 
employment in some sections, we have 
plenty of food and we also have no seri- 
ous unemployment. So I would say this 
afternoon what we should do is to give 
this particular stamp plan a whacking 
defeat and leave alone the system that 
the Federal Government in cooperation 
with the States are operating under at 
the present time in supplying food to 
those who are in need. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr, Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. HALLECK. I just wanted to say 
that this plan should be defeated for the 
reason that it would require many new 
operations on the part of the Govern- 
ment and it would inject us into a com- 
pletely new field. I believe there are 
other ways in which we can handle this 
problem. I sincerely hope that this 
measure is defeated. 

Mr. HILL. I thank the gentleman. 

I quote from a news release of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture on H. R. 13067, a food-stamp bill 
to distribute Federal surplus commod- 
ities: 

H. R. 13067 authorizes the program to re- 
place the present method of making Federal 
surplus commodities available to needy per- 
sons. 

Under this bill, the Department would 
print and issue food stamps to any State or 
local welfare agency wishing to make sur- 
plus foods available to needy people. These 
welfare agencies would certify eligible recip- 
ients and distribute food stamps to them. 
The recipients would then exchange the 
stamps for Federal surplus foods, preferably 
at retail stores, or special distribution cen- 
ters could be maintained by the Department 
of Agriculture. 

The principal effect of this bill would be 
to shift to the Federal Government the en- 
tire cost of the physical distribution of sur- 
plus foods to needy persons—a cost that is 
now shared with States and local commu- 
nities. This bill would not increase the va- 
riety or volume of Federal surplus foods 
available for distribution to needy people 
nor would it extend program eligibility to 
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any group that is not now eligible under 
Department regulations. 

A total of 44 States, the District of Colum- 
bia, and Puerto Rico are now distributing 
surplus foods to needy people in family units. 
In June, a total of 5.4 million people were 
certified to receive the Federal foods and 
distribution actually was made to 4.7 million 


ple. 

This distribution is being accomplished 
under a plan whereby the Department and 
the States share program responsibility and 
costs. The Department finances necessary 
processing and packaging costs and ships the 
commodities—on a freight-paid basis—to 
central receiving points within the various 
States. States are responsible for develop- 
ing a method of certifying applicant families 
and for making arrangements with their 
counties and communities for the storage 
and handling of the donated food and for the 
operation of a distribution center where 
recipients receive the food. In a few in- 
stances, chiefly metropolitan areas, local ar- 
rangements have been worked out to dis- 
tribute surplus foods through retail stores. 

We believe the present system has several 
important advantages and we are opposed to 
any system that would shift to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture the full cost and re- 
sponsibility for direct distribution. By re- 
quiring an agency of the State government 
to assume overall responsibility for the pro- 
gram, we can be assured that the food dona- 
tion program will be operated in a manner 
that is consistent with the policies the State 
follows in the administration of its basic 
welfare assistance programs. Under the 
present arrangement, delivery costs within a 
State can be held to a practical minimum 
through the use of State, county, or munici- 
pal food storage and handling facilities and— 
in some cases—with the use of volunteer 
labor. In addition, such a system main- 
tains sufficient flexibility to permit the scope 
of the program to be adjusted to changes in 
the need for such a program or in the volume 
of surplus food available for donation. 

Whereas it is difficult to estimate the exact 
additional cost to the Federal Government 
should this bill become law, it is reasonable 
to estimate that the additional cost to the 
Federal Government could very well be in 
excess of $50 million, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentlewoman from Mis- 
souri [Mrs. SULLIVAN], 


A FOOD STAMP PLAN TO OUTLAW HUNGER IN 
THE UNITED STATES 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, as the 
report of the Committee on Agriculture 
makes clear, this bill has two main pur- 
poses: To help feed the needy in this 
country who are not able to afford ade- 
quate diets, and to dispose in a worth- 
while and humane and inteligent 
manner of a part of the mountains of 
surplus food acquired under Government 
price support programs, 

For the past 4 years, we have been 
embarked on a vast charity program all 
over the world to help feed the hungry 
of other lands—of 85 other countries— 
through gifts of food out of our abun- 
dance. We have distributed nearly 2 
billion pounds of food a year as gifts 
to the poor abroad under this program, 
at a cost of $200 million or $300 million a 
year. I placed those figures, by country, 
in the Recorp of July 22 at page 14673. 

In addition, we sell to many countries 
quantities of our surplus food, billions 
of dollars worth, in return for their own 
currencies, which we then lend or give 
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back to them for their own economic 
development. This, too, is a vast give- 
away to help feed the hungry of other 
lands. 

ALL NEEDY AMERICANS WOULD BE INCLUDED 


These are good, humane programs, 
carried on under Public Law 480. The 
food stamp bill now before us is an at- 
tempt to be similarly concerned about 
the hungry in our own country—and 
there are millions of such Americans 
not now receiving adequate diets because 
of insufficient income. 

Under a food stamp plan, they would 
regularly receive stamps along with their 
public assistance checks to enable them 
to buy butter, flour, cornmeal, cheese, 
milk or whatever else is in surplus and 
to make these purchases conveniently in 
their regular grocery store. 

In addition to the 7 million Americans 
on various forms of public assistance, 
who would automatically and immedi- 
ately be eligible for participation in this 
program, the bill provides for stamps 
to go also to other persons certified by 
State or local welfare authorities as be- 
ing in need although ineligible because 
of State or local law for public assistance. 
For instance, those failing to meet resi- 
dence requirements for relief; or, as in 
Missouri, those needy who cannot re- 
ceive public assistance as long as there 
is an employable person in the family, 
whether he can find employment in a 
recessionary period or not. 

SEVEN MILLION ON PUBLIC WELFARE 


The bill also provides for a special 
Cabinet committee report within 6 
months as to whether people on unem- 
ployment compensation, social security, 
and so on, should also be included for 
food stamps. But the program starts 
out with those we know are absolutely 
in dire need—unable to buy an adequate 
diet. ‘There are, as I said, 7 million 
Americans already certified beyond 
doubt as meeting those qualifications. I 
sent around to every Member of the 
House today a breakdown of the welfare 
grants in each State—the averages for 
each State in each of the various wel- 
fare programs—and it is obvious these 
people cannot afford nourishing diets on 
what they receive, particularly in view 
of the steady, brutal increase in the cost 
of living. On general assistance, for in- 
stance, the average per family is only 
$61.24 per month, and in many States 
it is far less. 

In the very limited time for debate on 
this bill under the parliamentary ma- 
chinery which is being used, I cannot go 
into detail on the various provisions of 
the bill, much as I would like to. The 
bill itself is self-explanatory. 


FOOD IS ALREADY PAID FOR 


But I think it is urgent to explain 
what this bill does not do. It does not 
set up a new Federal expenditure of $1 
billion a year, as the title of the bill 
might imply. Rather, it authorizes the 
distribution to our own needy of that 
much food out of the surplus we already 
have on hand and have paid for with 
Federal tax funds. It is about the same 
amount we have been using in the for- 
eign giveaways of surplus food under 
Public Law 480. But the only additional 
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Federal expense involved in this bill 
over and above what we do now in dis- 
tributing surplus would be in printing 
the stamps and working out the distri- 
bution pattern with the food industry. 
The food is already paid for. 

This bill does not strike off the free 
food lists any of the people now re- 
ceiving surplus food in some localities. 
It is up to the States involved as to 
whether they want to continue the old 
hit-and-miss system now in effect for 
some of their needy in some localities of 
their States or participate in this plan 
for all of their needy throughout the 
State. For the life of me, I cannot see 
why any State would want to continue 
the present system in preference to the 
food stamp plan set up under this bill, 
but I think it is important to point out 
that they have a choice. 

A further thing this bill does not do is 
limit the Secretary to the disposal for 
food stamps of just the basic storable 
commodities. He can use section 32 
funds as he sees fit to buy up and dis- 
tribute perishables, fruits, vegetables, 
any of the things he is now authorized to 
buy up under price support. 

SURPLUSES WILL CONTINUE FOR MANY YEARS 


Passage of this bill will not solve the 
farm surplus problem overnight, nor 
will it bring a luxury diet to every needy 
American. Far from it. But it will out- 
law hunger in the United States. It will 
assure at least a minimum diet for all. 
And it will help in cutting down our vast 
and often rotting surpluses, which cost 
us $1 million a day just to store. 

In conclusion, I want to emphasize one 
point made by the White House itself in 
the last report to Congress on Public Law 
480 operations. Clarence Francis, the 
Chairman of the President’s Interagency 
Committee on Agricultural Surplus Dis- 
posal, noted in a memorandum to the 
President, which the President included 
as part of his report on Public Law 480 
to the Congress, this statement: 

I wish I could say that as a result of op- 
erations under this authority (that is, Pub- 
lic Law 480) our surpluses were declining 
or that they could be expected to reach 
more manageable proportions in the near 
term. I am, however, persuaded otherwise. 
Barring eventualities not to be anticipated, 
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the probability is that our surpluses will 
continue to be substantially above any nor- 
mal or desirable carryover for at least the 
next 5 years, even if Public Law 480 opera- 
tions continue at the current rate for that 
period. In the past 4 years of such opera- 
tions we have tended to look on the prob- 
lem of our surpluses as a temporary one 
and thus to make decisions concerning them 
on a year-to-year basis. If my conclusion 
is justifiable, we would do well to base our 
thinking and planning on longer range con- 
siderations in the period immediately ahead. 
Signed—Clarence Francis, Chairman, Inter- 
agency Committee on Agricultural Surplus 
Disposal. 
USE OUR ABUNDANCE TO FEED HUNGRY 


Mr. Speaker, as long as we have these 
huge surpluses, as long as we are spend- 
ing billions to acquire and store this 
food, as long as this abundance con- 
tinues to be a headache and embarrass- 
ment to the Department of Agriculture, 
and as long as we have, on the other 
hand, hungry Americans, how can we 
justify not having a food stamp plan 
to distribute some of our abundance, our 
excess food, to those among us who can- 
not afford to buy sufficient nourishing 
food for æ minimum diet? 

Hunger is just as real in America as 
are our surpluses. It is ridiculous to 
have either one while the other also 
exists; it is absurd to have hunger when 
we have surplus food, or surplus food 
when we have hungry people. A food 
stamp plan will bridge this gap to help 
solve both problems. 

INADEQUACY OF PRESENT DISTRIBUTION 


Mr. Speaker, the best answer to 
charges that the present distribution 
program is working well, or is working 
effectively, is to give the facts on dis- 
tribution of surplus food to the needy 
under the existing program. 

Listed below is a table which I have 
compiled from the monthly reports of 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare on the number of persons 
on various forms of public assistance in 
this country—and thus automatically 
eligible to be included in any food stamp 
plan—and also the figures from the De- 
partment of Agriculture on the number 
of such persons now receiving surplus 
food. This tabulation is as follows: 


Number of persons on various forms of public assistance in each State, and number of such 
persons receiving donations of surplus food under present distribution program 


Total on 
On aid to publie 
On old-age | dependent | On aid to On aid to | On general assistance 
children blind disabled | assistance receiving 
surplus 
food 

D 930 121, 313, 000 1, 881, 655 
Alabama. 232 350 46, 780 
Alaska 322 456 3 
Arizona... 731 8, 616 2, 135 
Arkansas. 295 6, 772 1,222 90, 713 
Californias. 366 2, 481 117. 761 , 388 
Colorado.. 25, 801 5, 449 8, 950 6, 689 
Connecticut... 20, 089 2, 073 20, 519 830 
HEF See 1.544 6, 155 295 5,097 3 
3, 109 13, 049 2,432 1,164 17, 088 
69, 155 88, 421 6, 268 118, 750 — nae 
97, 895 58, 363 14, 045 6, 916 434 
1, 535 8 —ç 1, 125 or 821 — eS 
8, 059 1 
82, 309 118, 771 15, 689 113, 819 84, 502 
80, 759 36,935 | 1,819 |.......--.-- 91, 2902 36, 363 
87, 307 29, 000 — 11,741 36,112 
31, 038 20, 037 1 6, 028 9, 640 
57, 538 73, 140 7, 150 8. 791 59, 585 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Number of persons on various forms of public assistance in each State, and number of such 
persons receiving donations of surplus food under present distribution program—Con. 


Total on 
On aid to Total on publie 
On old-age | dependent | On ald to | On aid to | On general various assistance 
assistance children blind disabled | assistance forms of receiving 
assistance surplus 
food 
124, 117 98, 270 2, 454 14, 830 11, 071 250, 742 
12, 220 18, 004 469 1,313 12, 190 44, 286 18, 475 
9, 689 80, 355 458 5, 035 4, 467 50, 004 „ 169 
85, 086 45, 615 2,015 9, 486 25, 851 168, 053 1,774 
67, 003 82, 918 1,777 3, 388 161, 569 316, 655 174, 600 
48, 620 29, 917 1,122 1, 857 27, 916 109, 432 13, 888 
80, 937 61, 740 5, 318 6, 252 1, 281 155, 528 141, 766 
123, 442 89, 706 5, 093 14, 942 11, 230 244, 
7, 981 7. 730 399 1, 453 6, 262 23, 
16, 496 11, 169 967 1, 405 4, 904 34, 
2, 588 2, 830 4 ae 1 2, 000 17, 
5,328 3,876 242 329 5,317 15, 
19, 206 29, 058 899 5, 040 42, 009 06, 
10, 223 25, 620 391 1, 989 994 39, 
89, 298 246, 691 4,214 38, 831 129, 602 508, 
50, 760 97, 109 4,945 15, 929 9, 962 178, 
7, 609 6, 350 111 1.032 2, 577 17, 
90, 863 80, 891 3, 693 9, 272 160, 461 345, 
93, 516 57, 200 1,893 8, 158 119, 918 1180, 
17, 934 18, 448 304 4, 210 117, 175 188. 
40, 127 150, 670 17, 476 14, 984 60, 763 302, 
41, 612 173, 214 834 20, 842 1,620 239, 
237 6, 132 2, 284 10,174 35, 
35, 675 5 1,776 7, 738 3,035 85, 
9, 766 10, 405 179 975 2, 620 2, 
57, 026 73, 046 2, 908 5, 259 8, 741 146, 980 
224, 826 108, 253 6, 004 2, 150 120, 1367, 733 
8,712 11, 289 223 1,916 6, 242 28, 382 448, 
6, 157 3, 875 130 679 13, 875 114,722 3, 468 
619 83 22 100 140 e 
15, 587 36, 756 1.212 5, 583 17,003 166, 111 453 
55, 287 39, 720 767 5, 761 37, 076 138, 611 4, 335 
21, 456 72, 322 1, 004 7, 571 6, 468 108, 911 73, 067 
38, 147 29, 816 1,039 1, 255 36, 873 107, 130 3, 205 
3, 674 2, 577 65 515 1, 951 8, 3, 666 


1 Includes estimated number of 
3 Excludes any estimate of num 
3 No estimate, 


SECRETARY BENSON’S CRITICISMS ANSWERED 


Mr. Speaker, because of the limitation 
on time for discussion of the bill, I am 
including as part of my remarks, so the 
ReEcorpD will be more complete, the testi- 
mony which I delivered before the Con- 
sumers Study Subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Agriculture during 
hearings on this legislation in April. 
The statement which I delivered at that 
time was directed to H. R. 949, my orig- 
inal bill on food stamps. The bill now 
before the House, H. R. 13067, is a 
slightly revised version of H. R. 949 to 
incorporate several changes suggested as 
a result of the hearings and my discus- 
sions with the chairman and other 
members of the Agriculture Committee. 

But the testimony which I delivered 
during the hearings goes into the specific 
details of the bill, and also answers fully, 
I believe, the various and, I believe, un- 
fair criticisms of this program made by 
Secretary Benson. I do not want to take 
the limited time I have available on this 
bill today to argue with the Secretary of 
Agriculture or the comments he has 
made on a food stamp plan. But he 
should and must be answered for the 
Recorp, and that is done in my testi- 
mony, as follows: 


A Foop STAMP Procram To OUTLAW HUNGER 
IN THE UNITED STATES 

(Testimony by Congresswoman LEONOR K. 
SuLLIvaAN, Democrat, of Missouri, on H. R. 
949, by Mrs. SULLIVAN, and other bills to 
establish a food stamp program for distri- 
bution of surplus agricultural commodities 
to needy persons, prepared for delivery be- 
fore the Consumers Study Subcommittee, 
House Committee on Agriculture, Wednesday 
morning, April 16, 1958.) 

Chairman Axruso and members of the 
subcommittee, first, I want to express my ap- 
preciation to this subcommittee, and also to 


rsons on general assistance based on number of cases reported. 
of persons on general assistance in Idaho. 


Chairman Coorxx, of the Committee on Agri- 
culture, for arranging these hearings under 
circumstances which lead me to be most 
optimistic about the prospects for action in 
the near future on a food stamp bill. As 
you know, I have been urging such a pro- 
gram for more than 4 years. Twice during 
that period—in both the 83d and 84th Con- 
gresses—hearings were conducted on this 
proposal by the Committee on Agriculture, 
but unfortunately nothing further happened 
on it in either Congress. I hope and trust 
that this time the hearings will be fruitful. 

In any event, as a result of the commit- 
tee's failure to act in previous years, I at- 
tempted the direct approach last year of 
seeking to amend the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act by offering my 
food stamp bill as an amendment to it from 
the House floor. The bill we were consider- 
ing dealt primarily with extending for 
another year the provisions of Public Law 
480 having to do with disposal of surplus 
commodities abroad, but since Public Law 
480 also contains provisions covering domes- 
tic donation of surpluses, my amendment 
was relevant and, I think, advisable. 


RECESSION SUFFERING COULD HAVE BEEN 
REDUCED 

If my amendment had been accepted last 
year and made part of Public Law 480, I sin- 
cerely believe a lot fewer Americans would 
be suffering hunger today. I sincerely be- 
lieve our agricultural surplus disposal mess 
would have been corrected. I sincerely be- 
lieve the machinery which would have been 
established a year ago under that amend- 
ment would by now be operating so effec- 
tively that it could have served as a valuable 
weapon in fighting this current recession. 

Although I lost the battle last year to 
write my food stamp plan into law through 
the means of an amendment from the House 
floor to another bill, I feel my purpose was 
nevertheless accomplished in some measure 
at least by reason of these facts: 

First, many, if not most of the Members 
who voted against my amendment in the 
House last year insisted they were not voting 
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against the proposal itself or against the 
idea of a food stamp plan but rather against 
having it incorporated in or tacked onto 
Public Law 480. They urged that the same 
proposal come before the House in the regu- 
lar manner—that is, on recommendation of 
the Committee on Agriculture. I assume, 
therefore, we can count this time on the 
support of many of the same House Mem- 
bers who voted against the proposal last year 
when it was offered as an amendment to 
Public Law 480. So far, so good. 

Secondly, out of the fight which occurred 
over this idea on the House floor last year, 
I obtained the promise of Chairman COOLEY 
that the committee would take up the food 
stamp proposal separately this year, and that 
he personally would support it. These hear- 
ings, then, and the action which I anticipate 
will stem from your hearings, represent to 
me the fulfillment of that promise of last 
year made during the heat of the House de- 
bate on my amendment to the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act. As 
you can readily understand, I am most grate- 
ful now for this followup. 


NEED FOR BETTER DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM NOW 
OBVIOUS 


It is my intention today to discuss pri- 
marily the means of setting up and operating 
a food stamp plan rather than the need for 
a better plan of distribution of our surplus 
agricultural commodities to our needy 
throughout the country. The question of 
need seemed to be the main issue in the 
previous hearings, in 1954 and 1955. Several 
members of the Committee on Agriculture 
expressed sincere doubt in those hearings 
about the need for a food stamp plan or the 
advisability of one. The Department of Agri- 
culture witnesses who testified insisted it 
Was completely unnecessary to adopt such a 
plan—that their program then in effect (and 
still in effect) met all of the needs of dis- 
posing of surplus food in a satisfactory man- 
ner to our needy citizens. 

That may still be the position of the De- 
partment’s policymakers. I assume it is. I 
have in my possession one of their recent 
official publications on surplus distribution, 
and it insists the present disposal and dis- 
tribution program for helping the needy is 
just jim-dandy, and couldn’t be better, 

That has been their position all of these 
years during which I have been urging adop- 
tion of the food stamp plan. At least, no 
one could accuse the present leadership of 
the Department of Agriculture of being in- 
consistent; good or bad, any policy stays on 
and on and on. But I certainly do not have 
to point that out to a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Agriculture of the House of 
Representatives. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, with your per- 
mission and the permission of the subcom- 
mittee, Iam not going to waste your time or 
mine in discussing the Department's ostrich- 
like position on this issue. You will no doubt 
have witnesses from the Department appear- 
ing before you to give that side of it, and 
I would merely suggest that you ask if they 
still hold to the sentiment expressed for them 
by Assistant Secretary McLain in 1956, after 
we wrote a food stamp plank into the 1956 
Democratic platform to aid the needy, when 
he said, and I quote: 

“People like to buy their food. They don't 
like to have it given to them. It’s an insult 
to offer an able-bodied person a handout.” 

Mr. Chairman, who can argue intelligently 
with that kind of viewpoint? Food stamps 
are intended for hungry people, not chiselers 
and loafers. I think Assistant Secretary Mc- 
Lain has summed up the Department's posi- 
tion on this whole issue concisely if not 
necessarily admirably. 


PRESENT PROGRAM A FRAUD ON NEEDY 
The reason you are holding these hearings 
is that you all know as well as I do that the 


present system for distributing surplus food 
to the needy is a monstrous fraud upon the 
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needy and upon our cities and States partici- 
pating in the chaotic and, to them, extremely 
costly program. 

In desperation over our great unemploy- 
ment, we in St. Louis have just recently come 
in under the existing program. While I was 
at home over the Easter recess, I made an 
on-the-spot investigation of how it is sup- 
posed to operate. I was heartsick. It is not 
our city’s fault. It is the whole blind con- 
cept behind the present disposal and distri- 
bution system. It is an organized system 
for dumping a few surplus items on our 
States and cities for warehousing and distri- 
bution in a manner which inevitably re- 
minds one of Winston Churchill's famous 
phrase about so many owing so much to so 
few. In this instance, however, it is a case 
of so many getting so little for so much 
effort and expense. 

A warehouse depot in the center or out- 
skirts of a large city may be a simple method 
of distribution from an engineering or lo- 
gistics standpoint. But consider the case 
of a needy family sending someone across 
a major city by bus, or street car, or perhaps 
by foot, to pick up a heavy, bulky package 
of flour, corn meal, dry skim milk, some 
cheese—intended to be enough for a family 
for perhaps a month—and dragging it home 
that long way when, under an intelligent 
system of distribution, these things—and a 
whole lot more—could easily be made avail- 
able in the corner grocery in exchange for 
a stamp or stamps which came regularly in 
the mail along with say, the public assistance 
check. The cost of the present, haphazard, 
ineffectual program, meanwhile, is out of all 
proportion to its benefits and is burdensome 
to the point of no return to our states and 
cities. 


WHY LEGISLATION MUST BE ENACTED 


Our job is to overcome the stubborn in- 
ertia and resistance of Mr. Benson's “team” 
and force them to use the admitted talents 
of operating people in the Department to 
install the kind of program which can work 
and which can do some real good. I mean 
good for the needy and good, too, for the 
farmer—particularly the small farmer who 
gets no help at all out of the present hit-and- 
miss program of “dumping” surpluses. 

Of course, no legislation is needed to in- 
stall a food stamp plan. We know that. 
The same broad, general legislative author- 
ity which enabled President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt 20 years or so ago to establish a 
very elaborate food stamp program in de- 
pression days—a program much more elabo- 
rate and complex than the one I am now 
proposing—that same broad legislative au- 
thority, I repeat, is still on the books and 
still available to Mr. Benson if he wants 
to use it. He does not want to use it. He 
refuses to use it. 

Then why pass the kind of bill I urge? 
The answer is that Mr. Benson and his De- 
partment leadership take the position that 
if Congress wants a food stamp plan, it must 
enact one directing the Department to op- 
erate it and they will then put it into effect; 
but without such a specific legislative direc- 
tive declaring they should do it, they just 
won't do it. Therefore it is up to us to 
build a hot fire under the Department of 
Agriculture. Our economic situation is much 
too serious to permit further passing of the 
buck from Congress to Agriculture and from 
Agriculture back to Congress. The chal- 
lenge has been drawn for us to force Mr. 
Benson to act—in effect he dares us to do so. 

So let us then get on with it. 


HISTORY OF H. R. 949 


The mechanics for such a program are 
outlined in the various bills now before 
you. May I briefly give you the history of 
my own bill—H. R. 949—which is the pro- 
totype for most of those now before you for 
consideration. 

Late in 1953 and early in 1954, when we 
were already in a recession even though the 
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Government reports and statistics or unem- 
ployment had not confirmed it yet, I be- 
came deeply concerned by the accounts of 
undernourishment among many school chil- 
dren and others in St. Louis at about the 
same time the main concern on agricultural 
matters here in Wasington seemed to be 
the unmanageable surpluses of food. The 
more I thought about this contradiction, 
the more indignant I became. 

I was rapidly getting to the position where 
I wanted to yote against every single farm 
aid proposal to come before the Congress. 
Of course I did not do that. My research 
into the problem showed me that vondi- 
tions which ruin the farmer, and particularly 
the small farmer, do not help the con- 
sumer a bit, and actually hurt our workers 
in every industry. Consequently, I have re- 
mained on the side of helping agriculture 
to combat disastrously low farm prices and 
high farm costs. 

But I felt there had to be a solution to 
this glaring contradiction of hunger amid 
such plenty, of children going to bed with- 
out supper while Government warehouses 
were bulging to the bursting point with the 
accumulating surpluses of our farms ac- 
quired under the price support and other 
surplus removal programs. 

Several States with large numbers of un- 
employed coal miners, notably Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia, had begun to seek some 
of the surplus food for free distribution in 
mining areas. There was not too much 
available in usable form—fiour and other 
items were shipped into the States in bulk 
and had to be repackaged and it was an 
expensive and far from satisfactory program. 

I knew from many conversations with 
Congresswoman KEE and with the late Con- 
gresswoman Buchanan and other Members 
from these areas the problems they were hay- 
ing in distributing even these few items. Ob- 
viously, there had to be a better solution, 
Just as there has to be one now when, with 
only moderate changes, we are still conduct- 
ing much the same kind of surplus-disposal 
operation as in early 1954. 


FOOD-STAMP PLAN OF THIRTIES HELPED 
FARMERS AND LOW-INCOME CONSUMERS 


Consequently, I thought of the food-stamp 
idea and drafted my first bill on it which 
I introduced in February 1954. Of course, 
the idea itself was not original; as I men- 
tioned earlier, we had a very elaborate food- 
stamp program in effect in the late thirties 
when perhaps a third of our people were 
living under economic conditions which 
made them eligible for this type of program. 

It was a program tremendous in scope. It 
included all types of food in surplus—fresh 
fruits, vegetables, eggs, Citrus, meat, milk, 
even—I understand—fresh strawberries dur- 
ing one period when they were in surplus. 
The food-stamp program in effect prior to 
World War II helped to supplement the diets 
of millions of Americans of low income and 
was a valuable contribution toward our Na- 
tion’s economic recovery as well, benefiting 
farmers in every part of the country. After 
World War II began, however, and everyone 
who could work even part time could read- 
ily find employment, the need for the pro- 
gram became less urgent. And the surpluses 
themselves, of course, rapidly disappeared 
under the unprecedented food needs of 
global war. 

New Deal ideas of the thirties which proved 
so effective under conditions then in effect 
do not necessarily provide a sure guide as 
to the policies we should follow today under 
altogether different circumstances. But the 
thing which made the New Deal so dramati- 
cally successful in so many ways in meeting 
such terribly serious problems was a spirit 
of imagination and pioneering in Govern- 
ment policy. New ideas were not discarded 
merely because they were new. Many of 
those new ideas, as we know, filled basic 
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needs so effectively that we are all united 
today in approving them as permanent re- 
forms in our national life. And time after 
time, we find now that ideas tried even tem- 
porarily in those days have new applicabil- 
ity today, but usually with necessary modi- 
ragga The food-stamp plan is such an 
dea. 


SIMPLE, NATIONWIDE PROGRAM NEEDED 


My bill grew out of a conviction that we 
do not normally need the kind of elaborate 
program which was successful in the thirties 
as we gradually pulled out of the worst de- 
pression in history. Instead, I felt a simple 
program could be worked out covering auto- 
matically all of those in every county of 
every State on any form of public assist- 
ance, plus those jobless who had no income 
but were ineligible for relief because of legal 
technicalities of one sort or another in many 
jurisdictions. During normal times, the lat- 
ter group would be relatively small. In late 
1954, however, and at present, it is a very 
large group and the families in that group 
are in desperate circumstances. Public as- 
sistance is denied them; the private chari- 
ties are broke from trying to help too many 
with too little; and this is the tragedy of the 
industrial areas of our country. 

If we had set up a program before this, in- 
tended to provide additional nourishing food 
for those on public assistance and the rela- 
tively few other families which would qual- 
ify in normal times, that machinery, as I 
said, would have been available to us now 
to help meet this overwhelming problem of 
hunger amidst plenty. 


NEED EXISTS EVEN IN PROSPEROUS TIMES 


But I want to emphasize a very important 
aspect of this problem of helping the needy 
with supplementary food through a food 
stamp plan. Right now, we have vast unem- 
ployment. But in good times as well as 
bad—in boom as well as recession—we have 
at least 6 million persons as a minimum 
who are not getting sufficient quantities of 
the right kind of food for decent minimum 
nourishment. In recession, the number 
soars, but there is this probably irreducible 
minimum of about 6 million who are on 
various forms of public assistance, the dis- 
abled, the aged indigent, the families which 
qualify for aid to dependent children, and 
so on. 

And at the same time we have these vast 
stores of surplus agricultural commodities— 
expensive to store, expensive even to give 
away abroad. 

I have no intention of attacking the idea 
of sharing our surplus with less fortunate 
nations, or of donating vast quantities di- 
rectly and through CARE and our church 
organizations to help feed the hungry over- 
seas, Our surpluses can be effective instru- 
ments in the search for world peace. A 
hungry child anywhere in the world is a 
charge on our conscience when we enjoy so 
much, 

But to look at our surpluses only from the 
standpoint of helping people abroad—or 
only from the standpoint of getting the sur- 
pluses out of the country for fear they 
might depress farm prices here—is too short- 
sighted a view. 

Why not make it possible for our own 
needy, too, to share on an intelligent, effi- 
cient, effective, regular basis in these vast 
surpluses? Certainly we can continue to 
send much of it abroad—and even continue 
to pay the ocean freight where that appears 
desirable. But we can also afford, and must 
afford, to show at least equal effort and equal 
concern in getting surplus food to those any- 
where in our country who, through no fault 
of their own, are unable to afford a decent 
minimum diet. The number of such Ameri- 
cans is tragically high today because of the 
recession. But even in good times it is high; 
that fact must be kept in mind, 
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MECHANICS OF A FOOD STAMP PLAN 

The subcommittee can, if it chooses, find 
a bewildering variety of means and methods 
for setting up an elaborate program, but it 
seems to me that the simpler the program 
the better it will work. It does not have 
to be complex. It does not have to antic- 
ipate every insignificant operating problem 
and write the answer into law. The De- 
partment of Agriculture has experts who, 
if given the green light, can do an out- 
standing job of carrying out this idea. 

My bill has, I feel, the virtue of simplicity. 
It is customary, or at least common, for 
Members in testifying before committees on 
their own bills to insist they have no pride 
of authorship and are not wedded to any 
particular approach in solving a problem 
through legislation. In this instance, I have 
to admit to pride of authorship—the bill was 
drafted only after long study and weighing of 
alternatives. I am pleased that it has been 
introduced by quite a number of Members in 
this and preceding Congresses. 

It provides that the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture decide each month what foods are in 
surplus and what quantities of them are 
available for distribution through his De- 
partment as a result of acquisitions under 
the various price support and purchase pro- 
grams. He then issues an appropriate stamp 
for each such item and the stamps go to the 
provably needy—to all those on any form of 
public assistance; and to all families certified 
by State or local welfare agencies as requiring 
welfare assistance but not eligible for it be- 
cause of legal technicalities, 

This is the framework of a workable plan. 
The stamps would be redeemable in such 
places and under such regulations as the 
Secretary shall determine—but fundamen- 
tally the idea is to have them redeemed in 
the regular stores. It will be noted that my 
bill does not actually require that; it is up 
to the Secretary. The reason is this: If, in 
a particular area, the stores refused to go 
along with this plan for any reason, the 
needy would not be foreclosed from this help. 
I don’t want to see a narrow restriction writ- 
ten into law which might in some way boom- 
erang to stymie the program. There is no 
doubt the stores would be the most logical 
place for distribution of these surplus items 
in a manner sufficiently profitable to them 
to at least cover all of their costs. I assume 
the Secretary would follow through in that 
manner. But 1 wouldn't like to see the pro- 
gram enacted on so narrow a basis that the 
stores could veto it in a particular area and 
prevent extra food coming in to the needy. 

BROADENING SCOPE OF PROGRAM 

H. R. 949, in addition to setting up the 
basic eligibility standards for food-stamp 
recipients, calls upon the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, the Secretary of Labor, and the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
to consult together and advise Congress in 
6 months on the advisability of extending 
the program's scope to additional groups; for 
instance, to those on unemployment com- 
pensation, old-age and survivors insurance, 
etc. Some bills which have been introduced 
as modifications of my bill would include 
such groups at the very beginning. I had a 
reason for leaving them out of the initial 
program, and not because I am not aware 
that many such persons do need extra help. 

But my feeling was this: a corporation 
president can be fired after a proxy battle 
and be eligible for unemployment compen- 
sation, or go on social security. But he is not 
necessarily a needy person. To put him down 
on the list automatically for food stamps 
would make a farce and a mockery out of the 
whole program. We would hear about this 
or that retired tycoon driving to the store in 
his Cadillac, or pulling up to the wharf in 
his cabin cruiser, to get his food stamps ex- 
changed for some free food. How that would 
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set tongues wagging. Our program would be 
discredited at the very start. 

We know—there is no doubt about it— 
that every person on public assistance of any 
kind is a needy person (or a chiseler invit- 
ing prosecution). We know that in all of 
our cities and in rural areas, too, there are 
many, Many persons not eligible for public 
assistance but in real and desperate need. 
Those are the ones who deserve this help 
the most. Those are the ones to reach imme- 
diately in any program of this kind. 

But if the Secretaries of the three Cabinet 
Departments I cited can come forward later 
with a sensible program for extending this 
kind of help to additional categories of citi- 
zens deemed to need this help, and if reason- 
able standards can then be worked out to 
cover them, the program can be quickly ex- 
panded to include them, too. As a matter of 
fact, many families now on social security 
would already qualify under my bill for im- 
mediate inclusion. 


WHAT FOODS CAN BE INCLUDED 
As a subcommittee of the Committee on 


Agriculture, you are undoubtedly interested’ 


in knowing not only how this program can 
help the needy but also how it can help the 
average farmer. 

May I say that I am aware of the fact that 
distributing some cornmeal and wheat flour 
and dry skim milk and an occasional pound 
of butter or block of cheese to our needy does 
not by any means solve the problem of farm 
depression. The basic price-support com- 
modities which pile up and accumulate un- 
der the support programs do not lend them- 
selves too well to the task of rounding out 
the diets of the poor, because a family can 
use efficiently and beneficially only a certain 
amount of wheat flour and cornmeal, and so 
on, without having a very lopsided diet and 
thus an unhealthy one. But why must a 
food-stamp program be restricted only to 
some of the storable price-support commodi- 
ties? 

The average farmer in a year’s time grows 
a variety of crops which take turns being in 
surplus. Often, the more he grows of a de- 
sirable fruit or vegetable, the less he makes. 
You members of this subcommittee know 
that better than I. 

The fact is, however, that we have on the 
statute books now a provision, timidly and 
only partly used by Mr. Benson, for Govern- 
ment purchase of various perishables (fruit, 
meat, vegetables, etc.) when surpluses get 
to the point of seriously depressing farm in- 
come. As you know, 30 percent of our cus- 
toms receipts are supposed to be used for this 
purpose, under section 32 of the Agricultural 
Act of 1935. This comes to more than $200 
million a year. In addition, the Department 
can carry over from one year to the next up 
to $300 million of unused section 32 funds to 
be used when the Secretary sees fit. 


SECTION 32 FUNDS 


Mr. Benson has not seen fit to make much 
use of his section 32 funds. Because he has 
been carrying over from year to year the full 
$300 million permitted by law, he forfeits 
back to the Treasury each year any money he 
does not use out of current section 32 in- 
come. This year he plans to let $65 million 
of this money go unused for removing sur- 
plus perishables. Next year he plans to for- 
feit $78 million out of the $230 million he 
expects to receive from customs receipts. 

He could, as we know, use more than $500 
million of this money in the next 12 months 
to aid the small farmer by buying up perish- 
ables in surplus, to use them in the school- 
lunch program and to aid the needy. A 
food-stamp program would perhaps give him 
more incentive to make wider use of the 
funds and authority he already has to help 
the small farmer, since there would be a 
readymade market for these perishables— 
our needy families. If we had a national 
food-stamp plan in operation public atten- 
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tion would so center on the paucity of the 
items now being distributed that Mr. Ben- 
son—even Mr. Benson—might be stimulated 
by public opinion into providing a more 
rounded variety of foods for stamp redemp- 
tion. 

I think that would be a much more intel- 
ligent manner of helping to meet the farm 
problem than a multimillion dollar soil-bank 
plan for curtailing production—particularly 
when so many Americans are not getting 
enough to eat. 

Iam not arguing for purchase of artichokes 
or strawberries out of season to give away 
free to the needy. But what’s wrong with an 
occasional Texas grapefruit going to a needy 
family when the grapefruit harvest is big and 
the farm price low? Why not some fresh 
peas or asparagus or corn or tomatoes or ap- 
ples to help provide a decent diet for an 
undernourished family if those perishables 
are just rotting in the fields or selling at dis- 
astrously low wholesale prices on the farm? 
Why not fresh whole milk, rather than just 
dry skim milk? 


CONSUMERS DON'T BENEFIT FROM LOW FARM 
PRICES 


We in this room all know that low prices 
on the farm don’t mean low prices to the 
consumer. Not usually. Not in recent 
years, in any event. As farm prices sink, 
consumer prices continue to soar. It is a 
tragic situation both for our farmers and 
for our low-income consumers. 

So, let it not be said that this idea for 
greater use of section 32 funds to help feed 
the needy as part of a food-stamp plan is in- 
tended to raise prices to consumers, or 
would have that effect. I am sure it would 
not. But it would help the small farmer 
and it would also help our needy. And it’s 
about time we did a little more of both 
things! 

Mr. Chairman, I don’t want to impose on 
your time by reading a lot of statistics, but 
I have developed a set of facts on the num- 
ber of public-assistance cases in each State 
as compared with the number now getting 
dribs and drabs of this surplus food. The 
figures are startling. I will supply them for 
the record. They show in many States that 
while as many as several hundred thousand 
may be on public assistance, a mere handful, 
comparatively, gets any of this free food 
now. It is an eye-opener as to the lack of 
effectiveness of this present program. And 
most of the people who are the human be- 
ings behind these statistics go to bed hun- 
gry at night, and go hungrily through the 
day almost each day. 

A DISGRACE TO OUR COUNTRY 


Even the Communists in their complete 
disdain for human values would, I believe, 
be too smart to allow that sort of thing to 
happen if they, instead of we, were the ones 
blessed with these abundances of food. 

Mr. Khrushchev says Russia will soon out- 
strip us not only in food production but in 
per capita consumption. We :hall see about 
that. But at least they are trying to in- 
crease food production to provide their peo- 
ple with more food and better diets while 
here in this country, surrounded by the fan- 
tastic riches of our harvests, our national 
leadership can think only of the embarrass- 
ment to its political promises of these sur- 
pluses; and cannot understand how they can 
be used effectively and intelligently to out- 
law hunger here in the United States. 
Instead, their goal is merely to curtail 
production. 

The fact is, we do have hunger in this 
country. It is not a myth; it exists. Ihave 
seen it in St. Louis. You have all seen it in 
your own Districts. It is tragic. And it is 
absolutely unn amidst such great 
blessings of abundance of food. 

Congress is not to blame. But Congress 
will merit blame if it does not face up to the 
problem. The problem is to force a reluc- 
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tant, unfeeling bureaucracy to move off dead 
center and get food to the hungry. Mr. 
Benson must stop apologizing for our abun- 
dance and instead be pushed into seeing to 
it that more of it goes to those who need 
help, and need it desperately. 
GOD’S BLESSINGS DESECRATED 

I have said that a hungry child anywhere 
is a charge on our conscience. Mr. Chair- 
man, a hungry child here in America—hun- 
gry as a daily experience—going to bed night 
after night without feeling he has eaten a 
good meal—staying home from school be- 
cause he hasn’t the energy to study or learn 
because he hasn’t eaten enough to build en- 
ergy—such a child represents in our country 
more than a charge on our conscience. The 
existence of such a situation in this rich 
land is a shameful blot on our national 
honor—on our flag. And, unfortunately, for 
our ability to sleep at night, there are many, 
many such children today in our country. I 
would say that several million American 
children experience that gnawing feeling of 
not getting enough of the right foods be- 
cause their families cannot provide them. 

Mr. Chairman, I am perhaps emotional 
about this problem. I do not apologize for 
that. Hard common sense should have told 
us long ago we needed a better program for 
distributing our surpluses to our needy. 
But the need still goes unmet. I do not 
apologize for being emotional about it now. 

Farm failures, ruinous surpluses, bulging 
warehouses, billions of Federal funds going 
for agricultural mustard plasters, but mil- 
lions of Americans still hungry. The abun- 
dance lavished upon us by a merciful God— 
abundance of food in a world where too 
many starve—this abundance is actually 
cursed by some who cannot see His purpose. 
Let us use this food as God intended—to 
feed those who hunger. Let us outlaw hun- 
ger—if not in the world, at least in our 
America, 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
HOEVEN]. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 
13067 authorizes the program to replace 
the present method of making Federal 
surplus commodities available to needy 
persons. 

Under this bill, the Department would 
print and issue food stamps to any State 
or local welfare agency wishing to make 
surplus foods available to needy people. 
These welfare agencies would certify eli- 
gible recipients and distribute food 
stamps to them. The recipients would 
then exchange the stamps for Federal 
surplus foods, preferably at retail stores, 
or special distribution centers could be 
maintained by the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

The principal effect of this bill would 
be to shift to the Federal Government 
the entire cost of the physical distribu- 
tion of surplus foods to needy persons— 
a cost that is now shared with States and 
local communities. This bill would not 
increase the variety or volume of Federal 
surplus foods available for distribution 
to needy people nor would it extend pro- 
gram eligibility to any group that is not 
mN eligible under Department regula- 
tions. 

A total of 44 States, the District of 
Columbia, Puerto Rico are now distribut- 
ing surplus foods to needy people in fam- 
ily units. In June, a total of 5.4 million 
people were certified to receive the Fed- 
eral foods and distribution actually was 
made to 4.7 million people. 
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This distribution is being accomplished 
under a plan whereby the Department 
and the States share program responsi- 
bility and costs. The Department fi- 
nances necessary processing and packag- 
ing costs and ships the commodities—on 
a freight-paid basis—to central receiving 
points within the various States. States 
are responsible for developing a method 
of certifying applicant families and for 
making arrangements with their counties 
and communities for the storage and 
handling of the donated food and for the 
operation of a distribution center where 
recipients receive the food. In a few in- 
stances, chiefly metropolitan areas, local 
arrangements have been worked out to 
distribute surplus foods through retail 
stores. 

The present system has several impor- 
tant advantages and I am opposed to any 
system that would shift to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture the full cost and 
responsibility for direct distribution. By 
requiring an agency of the State govern- 
ment to assume overall responsibility for 
the program, we can be assured that the 
food-donation program will be operated 
in a manner that is consistent with the 
policies the State follows in the adminis- 
tration of its basic welfare-assistance 
programs. Under the present arrange- 
ment, delivery costs within a State can 
be held to a practical minimum through 
the use of State, county, or municipal 
food storage and handling facilities and— 
in some cases—with the use of volunteer 
labor. In addition, such a system main- 
tains sufficient flexibility to permit the 
scope of the program to be adjusted to 
changes in the need for such a program 
or in the volume of surplus food avail- 
able for donation. 

Whereas it is difficult to estimate the 
exact additional cost to the Federal Gov- 
ernment should this bill become law, it is 
reasonable to estimate that the addi- 
tional cost to the Federal Government 
could very well be in excess of $50 mil- 
lion a year in addition to administrative 
costs. 

So the question resolves itself to simply 
this: Do you want to change a program 
that is working well, a cooperative pro- 
gram with the States which is doing a 
good job and under which 4.7 million 
people received aid last year? Or do you 
want complete Federal control? I doubt 
whether the House wants to embark on 
a new program which will mean $50 mil- 
lion a year additional at the very time 
when our national debt is approaching 
$288 billion, and we are running a deficit 
of $12 billion for the next fiscal year. 

Furthermore, you will be placing an 
additional burden on your local mer- 
chants and a lot of extra bookkeeping, 
in trying to run the program through 
Federal channels, whereas the present 
program is working out very well at the 
State and local level at a minimum of 
expense to the taxpayers. 

This is a bill which should be defeated. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to call attention 
to the fact that the Federal taxpayer 
already owns and has already paid for 
the food that we are talking about going 
into the food stamp program, 
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The gentleman from Iowa complains 
about the possibility of providing $50 
million to put food into the mouths of 
hungry American citizens. I am sure he 
is aware of the fact that we have given 
away literally millions of dollars of food 
to people of foreign countries. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield such time as she 
may desire to the gentlewoman from 
Idaho [Mrs. Prost]. 

Mrs. PFOST. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
give my wholehearted support to the 
bill before us. I have long contended 
that we really do not have surpluses in 
this country but, rather, undercon- 
sumption. 

Without question there is an urgent 
need for a food stamp plan which would 
funnel extra nourishment to our senior 
citizens, to our blind, and our disabled, 
to our dependent children, to our un- 
employed and our unemployable—to all 
Americans who are denied enough food 
for good health and happiness simply 
because they cannot afford to buy it. 

In my State of Idaho, there are ap- 
proximately 12,000 people on public 
assistance rolls today. The high cost of 
food and other necessities has made their 
allotments pitifully inadequate to meet 
their simplest wants. Commissioner 
Bill Child of the State department of 
public welfare says that without ques- 
tion the department could make good 
use of greater amounts of surplus food, 
especially if they were part of the cus- 
tomary diets of Idahoans. He also 
points out that the release of surplus 
foods would make some of the relief 
check available for clothing, medicines, 
and other necessities. 

Mr. Speaker, I don‘t see how anyone 
could feel it is not desirable to move sur- 
plus foods out of warehouses and onto 
the scanty dinner tables of the jobless 
and the needy. It seems extremely 
short-sighted to allow American children 
to grow up malnourished and half-ill 
while surpluses of health-giving foods 
are piled up and deteriorating in our 
warehouses, at a great waste to our tax- 
payers. 

I have favored a food-stamp plan 
from the beginning of my Congressional 
career, and I have testified twice be- 
fore the House Agriculture Committee in 
favor of food-stamp legislation. 

The thing I particularly like about the 
bill before us today is its practicality. 
It does not set up new distributive ma- 
chinery which would be unwieldy or ex- 
pensive. It provides for the distribu- 
tion of surplus foods through retail 
outlets at prevailing retail prices. This 
allows the recipient to secure his food al- 
lotment with dignity, and to be afforded 
the same courtesies which other citizens 
receive from their merchants. It also 
gives the retail grocer, and other re- 
tail food sellers, extra income, which in 
turn would mean extra tax dollars for the 
Federal Government, 

In my opinion this is a bold, yet sen- 
sible approach to our greatest paradox— 
an increasing abundance of food brought 
on by improved farming methods on the 
one hand, and a substantial number of 
undernourished and hungry Americans 
on the other. 
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The flood of letters I have received 
every time I have testified in behalf of 
a food-stamp plan, or have made a pub- 
lic statement in favor of such a plan, 
have convinced me that this legislation 
has the overwhelming support of the 
people of Idaho. I hope it will pass. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Utah 
(Mr. Drxon]. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, the objec- 
tive of this bill is in every way worthy, 
but this is the wrong way to go about it. 

In the first place, this is not a farm 
measure because the Department of 
Agriculture testified before our subcom- 
mittee as follows: 

A food-stamp plan must involve large ex- 
penditures on the part of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. In our January 1957 report, we 
estimated the annual cost of a minimum 
scope program at $600 million. 


A moderate scope of program would 
be twice that and an adequate program 
would take $1,800,000,000. 

The Department went on to say that 
this is exclusive of Federal administra- 
tive expenses. Assistant Secretary 
Paarlberg testified further: 

Such an expenditure, considering probable 
levels of substitution and diversion to non- 
food uses, would increase retail food sales 
by less than 1 percent. 


We already have adequate authority 
to give the basic commodities to the 
needy, all they need. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. DIXON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Colorado. 

Mr. HILL. The great difficulty in con- 
nection with the type of program we are 
considering is that it does not help the 
surplus food problem one whit because 
you are thereby going to increase the 
volume of foods that are not in surplus. 

Mr. DIXON. That is correct. It is not 
a farm problem. Since it is not a farm 
program it becomes a welfare problem, 
therefore this measure belongs to the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and not to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

I have mentioned the cost of this pro- 
gram. It is impossible to handle the 
food-stamp program because the Depart- 
ment says it is impossible to prevent re- 
cipients from diverting these food stamps 
to other purposes than foods. 

The overhead would be tremendous, 
the abuses numerous, and the present 
arrangement with the States provides 
adequate food. Let the States admin- 
ister their own programs, where abuses 
and extravagance are far less likely. Let 
the Government continue to provide the 
States with all the food they want. 

5 Mr. Speaker, we should defeat the mo- 
on, 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 1 minute just to point out that 
the estimates given to the House by the 
gentleman from Utah certainly could not 
be accurate. I do not doubt for a min- 
ute that the Secretary used such figures, 
but he was talking about providing an 
adequate diet for all the millions of 
needy people in America. The only 
thing that this bill authorizes the Sec- 
retary to do is to make available to 
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needy people such commodities as have 
been acquired by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation or by the Department in 
carrying out surplus removals under the 
section 32 programs. 

Certainly it is not contemplated here 
that we shall provide all the needy peo- 
ple with all the food they need, but this 
will make available to them such foods 
as we have on hand. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Indiana 
(Myr. Harvey]. 

Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, this so- 
called food stamp plan, in my judgment, 
should not be enacted. I vigorously op- 
pose it for two prime reasons, One, we 
have a program under way right now 
which came about because of the inter- 
est on the part of the several Members 
of the Congress, including the distin- 
guished gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
(Mr. Saytor] to make surplus food avail- 
able to needy people. Such a program 
was enacted and is now in being. And, 
any community that has needy people 
can set up a program, managed and di- 
rected by local people, to see that these 
foods are distributed where they are 
needed and justified. 

Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARVEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. BECKER. I just want to get this 
straight. We have heard a lot of talk 
about hungry and needy people. As I 
understand, the needy people are getting 
this surplus food today, it being distrib- 
uted through the States and the var- 
ious local communities at the present 
time; is that correct? 

Mr. HARVEY. That is correct. 

Mr. BECKER. And if requested by 
the States that more surplus food or 
combinations of them are needed, I am 
sure that this Congress will see to it that 
they get it; is that correct? 

Mr. HARVEY. I think that is abso- 
lutely right. 

Mr. BECKER. So, what we are talk- 
ing about is not hungry and needy peo- 
ple; we are talking about putting a food- 
stamp plan into the hands of the Federal 
Government rather than leaving it to 
the States where it has worked for sev- 
eral years; is that correct? 

Mr. HARVEY. That is correct. 

Mr. BECKER. And it is the needy 
people we want to feed. We could vote 
$50 million for surplus foods and give it 
to them rather than print stamps. 

Mr. HARVEY. I would like also to 
say that the funds that are presently 
used for the distribution of these sur- 
plus foods are limited, and certainly they 
are not in any wise near adequate to pro- 
vide for the needs that would be gen- 
erated under this stamp plan. This could 
and I think would develop into an ex- 
tremely expensive type program and 
would not be feasible to administer. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARVEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Will not this bill pro- 
vide for the packaging of foods, for in- 
stance, in terms of butter, into 1-pound 
cartons instead of the way it is pres- 
ently being handled? 
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Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, this packaging is 
done by the States and they are making 
the distribution available; some of it on 
a voluntary basis. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Indiana has 
expired. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentlewoman from Mich- 
igan [Mrs. GRIFFITHS]. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of the stamp program. I 
would like to point out that every single 
Member of this Congress is in favor of 
giving these surplus foods that have 
been paid for uniformly by the taxpay- 
ers of this country to the needy people. 
That law is already in effect. The ques- 
tion here is a question of distribution 
only. And I would like to point out, too, 
that the present setup of distribution 
has not worked very well. For instance, 
in the State of Alabama there are 207,128 
people available to receive this food. 
Only 46,980 have ever received any. In 
the State of California there are 621,000 
people who could receive these foods. 
At the present time only 4,388 persons 
receive the foods. 

In many counties throughout the 
United States no foods are distributed 
at all because the counties cannot afford 
the cost of distributing them. The coun- 
ties do not have the personnel to distrib- 
ute them. In many counties of the 
United States and in many cities when 
a person goes to get this food he must 
wait 6 hours in line for a very small 
amount of food. The cost of getting the 
food is prohibitive to the person who 
gets it. I repeat, every Member of the 
Congress is willing that the people of 
the United States receive the food. The 
only problem is the problem of distribu- 
tion. In Wayne County, Mich., the 
hardest-hit county in the United States, 
I believe, at the present time, contrary 
to what the gentleman said, that this 
county had received $1.50 worth of food, 
ours received more than $3 worth of food. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the Members to 
support this stamp program for the men 
and women who paid taxes to acquire 
these surpluses. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. SAYLOR]. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, a year 
ago when this bill was on the floor, I 
voted for its passage and I will vote for 
this bill. Those of us who represent 
areas that are receiving surplus food 
have seen that thousands upon thou- 
sands of American citizens benefit from 
the distribution of surplus food. How- 
ever, the method of distribution varies 
greatly from county to county and even 
within the counties themselves. 

What this bill does is to provide a bet- 
ter system of distribution of this food- 
stuff. Instead of compelling persons to 
go to a warehouse depot or to a union 
hall or a railroad siding, this food should 
be distributed through our regular retail 
grocery stores. 

We as a Nation have been the grate- 
ful recipient of God's bountiful hand 
He has blessed us with an abundance of 
food. We have wisely sent it to other 
peoples all over the globe and we have 
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not complained about the cost of trans- 
portation or of distribution. 

This bill will enable us to do the same 
thing for the needy people in our own 
land. This will help to get this food 
into the stomachs of our Americans, 
rather than to leave it spoil in storage. 
This will produce a more varied diet and 
better balance diet among those citizens 
who need it most. 

Do not be mistaken, this bill will not 
solve all of the problems of low-income 
families, but it will solve one of them 
and will allow us to then concentrate our 
efforts to solve others. 

This bill is not compulsory; what it 
provides is a means of distribution. If 
a State wants to use this method of dis- 
tributing to the needy in their State 
these surplus foods, this plan is avail- 
able. I favor the enactment of this 
legislation as a satisfactory solution to 
a very perplexing problem, and urge all 
Members to vote for its adoption. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. CURTIS]. 

Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I have requested this time in 
order to ask a few questions about this 
bill. I am sure that every Member of 
this Chamber is just as anxious to dis- 
tribute food to the hungry as any other 
Member. I would like to address a ques- 
tion to the chairman of the Committee 
on Agriculture and that is whether this 
really does not come down to the matter 
of whether the cost of distribution is to 
be borne by the States or by the Federal 
Government with centralized Federal 
management. I ask for a very brief 
answer, as I have 2 or 3 other questions 
to ask. 

Mr, COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like very much if the gentleman would 
permit me to do so, to turn the question 
over to the gentlewoman from Missouri 
(Mrs. SULLIVAN], to answer, which I am 
sure she can do very quickly. 

Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. I can- 
not yield for the moment, because I 
want to explain the question a little fur- 
ther. It just happens that I got very 
interested in the matter of the distribu- 
tion of food. My wife has been a volun- 
teer driver taking needy people to distri- 
bution points right here in the city of 
Washington. I found that certain people 
in the district which I represent could not 
get surplus foods. I found that the cost 
of distribution was too great in some 
localities for the local authorities to 
undertake. 

Mr. Speaker, if that is the case, why 
cannot the states appropriate the neces- 
sary money to distribute the food? I 
understand that the Federal Government 
now makes the food available to the 
States, and that the real question before 
us simply is, who shall pay for the dis- 
tribution. Do we want to have this local 
distribution handled by the Federal Gov- 
ernment instead of by the States when 
every day we are saying here that we 
must not build up a great bureaucratic 
machine in Washington and that the 
States must be left to handle local 
matters? 

I submit that if the distribution is im- 
proper in any county because they do 
not have the personnel, they had better 
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go to the State government and get an 
appropriation and let the State handle 
this. 


Mr. COOLEY. The very situation the 
gentleman complains about prompted 
our committee to report this bill, that 
is, that many communities in America 
are not receiving food because they have 
not provided for handling food in bulk 
as it is now being handled. 

Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Does 
not Uncle Sam offer that food to their 
States and make it available? 

Mr. COOLEY. Yes. 

Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Why 
do not the States set it up? 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from South 
Dakota [Mr. McGovern]. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of this legislation. It has 
always seemed to me that the greatest 
physical asset we have in this country is 
our food abundance. I believe that that 
abundance if it is constructively used 
can be our greatest single instrument in 
our contest with the Soviet Union. 

Of course our greatest resource is not 
physical, it is our spiritual heritage. 
Most of us come from a heritage that 
teaches us we can best serve our Creator 
by giving a piece of bread to a man that 
is hungry or a cup of cold water to a 
person that is thirsty. That is the fun- 
damental purpose of this legislation, to 
enact into law a program that will en- 
able us to put these food surpluses to 
work taking care of the problem of hun- 
gry people all over this country. 

I think the present program is ad- 
mittedly inadequate. This bill repre- 
sents a long stride in the direction of a 
more workable and a more effective pro- 
gram. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr Speaker, I yield 
such time as she may desire to the gen- 
tlewoman from Minnesota [Mrs. KNUT- 
son]. 

Mrs. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, we 
have an abundance of food in the United 
States and the unquestioned ability to 
produce more. At the same time, we 
have millions of our citizens without ade- 
quate income to buy the food and cloth- 
ing they need just to meet minimum 
standards. 

Being a Member of Congress from a 
farm area familiar with the concern of 
farm families over this paradox, I have 
given much thought to the solution of 
this compound problem. How to go 
about getting food to needy United 
States citizens has received much atten- 
tion in the Congress. This has resulted 
in many bills introduced to make pos- 
sible food-stamp plans of one kind or 
another. I share the view of those who 
have preceded me in the introduction of 
such legislation that we need in effect 
now a food-stamp plan. 

The legislation will help low-income 
consumers because it provides for addi- 
tional purchasing power from them to be 
used for food and fiber products. 

The legislation will help farmers be- 
cause it answers the question farm fam- 
ilies are asking about increasing con- 
sumption. Housewives on farms have 
expressed particular interest. They not 
only want their own families well fed 
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but they see the value of all families hay- 
ing access to an abundance of good food. 

The legislation will help the main 
street merchant because it increases the 
purchasing power for both food and fiber 
products of their lowest consuming cus- 
tomers. 

Simply stated, the legislation augments 
the purchasing power of all families 
and individuals receiving public assist- 
ance—Federal, State, or local. These 
needy families receive public assistance 
payments too low to assure proper food 
and clothing. 

The legislation specifically provides 
that stamps would be in addition to their 
current monthly assistance benefit. 
Stamps are redeemable at retail stores 
for food or fiber products made from ag- 
gricultural commodities designated as 
surplus by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. In turn, the stamps may be re- 
deemed by the retail merchant through 
designated banking institutions. 

This utilization of existing channels 
of trade would greatly augment the di- 
rect distribution of surplus commodities 
as presently conducted by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Costs to the De- 
partment of processing, repackaging, 
transporting, and handling surplus com- 
modities would be greatly reduced. As 
to administration of the national food 
fiber stamp plan, again the procedure is 
simple. 

The Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare is given responsibility for 
overall administration and the Secreta- 
ry of Agriculture is given the responsi- 
bility for designating each month the ag- 
ricultural commodities with respect to 
which supplies exceed demand to such 
an extent as to depress the market price 
below the parity price. 

Authority is given the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to pro- 
vide for the redemption of food-fiber 
stamps. For this purpose the Secretary 
shall designate banking institutions at 
which stamps are redeemable by retail 
sellers of food and fiber and fiber prod- 
ucts. Payment may be made by these 
banking institutions to holders of stamps 
either in cash or by credit to a demand 
deposit. 

Banking institutions accepting surplus 
food-fiber certificates may present to the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare or to such other agency as the 
Secretary may designate, evidence of de- 
posit with them of surplus food-fiber 
stamps together with appropriate vouch- 
ers. This shall be considered as com- 
plete documentation for payment. Pro- 
vision is made in the legislation to ad- 
vance funds to banks when necessary to 
provide for redemption of stamps and to 
pay banking institutions for services 
rendered. 

Eligibility for stamps is left to the 
persons best able to determine need— 
welfare assistance officials who are ad- 
ministering present programs of assist- 
ance under titles I, IV, X, and XIV, of 
the Social Security Act and other welfare 
officials administering programs fi- 
nanced by States and their political sub- 
divisions. For this latter program all 
that is required is that the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare enter 
into agreements with the State or local 
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welfare or public assistance agency, un- 
der regulations to be prescribed by him. 

It will require expenditure of Federal 
funds. I am convinced that it is con- 
structive use of Federal funds. The cost, 
for example, will be substantially less 
than Secretary Benson requested for the 
soil bank program which approaches the 
problem of oversupply of agricultural 
commodities negatively—without first 
tiving attention to increasing consump- 
tion of food and fiber. In my humble 
judgment the utilization of our food and 
fiber is a better first approach to the 
problem of oversupply. It should not in 
any event be excluded as a solution to 
the twofold problem of underconsump- 
tion and oversupply. I believe that pro- 
duction control and consumption ex- 
panding programs should be operated 
together. Otherwise, we may cut our 
agricultural plant unwisely. 

In sizing up the production job ahead 
of farmers during the next 20 years, 
economists of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture point out that siz- 
able adjustments may be needed to in- 
crease farm output to meet greatly en- 
larged market demands. 

The magnitude and nature of the job 
has been analyzed by Dr. Glen T. Barton 
and Dr. Robert O. Rogers, agricultural 
economists of USDA’s Agricultural Re- 
search Service, in the publication Farm 
Output—Past Changes and Projected 
Needs, USDA AIB No. 162. 

They predict that there will be about 
210 million persons in the United States 
to feed and clothe in 1975—a fourth 
more than the 165 million in mid-1955. 
Based on that and other assumptions, 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture economists see a need for one- 
third more agricultural products in 1975 
than in 1951-53. We must give atten- 
tion in the relatively short interim before 
1975 to increasing consumption—to 
maintaining our agricultural plant and 
to progress toward meeting the food 
needs of a few years ahead. 

No human being, in his right mind, 
would think of depriving another human 
being of enough air to breathe. Nor are 
there many among us who would deprive 
a fellow human being of enough water 
to quench his thirst, whether he had any 
money to pay for it or not, 

In this potentially happy situation, 
there is every reason to adopt as a basic 
national premise that no one within our 
borders shall lack the food for good nu- 
trition. The legal concept here is that 
we as a Nation are now in a position to 
assert a new right in the constitutional 
bill of rights—the right of each individ- 
ual to enough of the right foods for 
adequate nutrition irrespective of 
whether the individual has the ability or 
opportunity to earn the purchasing 
power required to obtain enough of the 
right foods. 

The central point here is that we as a 
Nation have now progressed to the place 
where we safely can, and morally should, 
lay aside the John Smith principle of 
national life. No longer must our role 
be “he who does not work shall not eat,” 
as vital and useful as that principle was 
in an earlier stage of our history. Now 
we must learn to live with abundance. 
Our halting efforts in that direction seem 
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to indicate that the process of learning 
to live with abundance is almost as pain- 
ful psychologically for a few in the pop- 
ulation as the attempt to live with 
scarcity was physically painful for many 
in the population. 

It is now more than 15 years ago that 
a few timid experiments were made by 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture in the operation of the food 
stamp plan. This activity had to be 
dropped owing to scarcities brought on 
by World War II. But the idea did not 
die. It has lived on in the food allot- 
ment bills introduced in each new ses- 
sion of the Congress by the distin- 
guished former Chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
He reintroduced the bill (S. 43) during 
the last session with cosponsors Hum- 
PHREY and YOuNG. 

The essence of the Aiken-Humphrey- 
Young approach is that any person with- 
in the boundaries of this United States 
can calculate 40 percent of his income, 
however low it might be, take it down to 
the post office, or some other designated 
place and purchase from his Govern- 
ment enough stamps or coupons to en- 
able him to buy an adequate diet for 
himself and his family at any grocery 
store. 

It is estimated that 6.2 million fami- 
lies and 2.4 million individuals would 
participate in this plan and that its cost 
would be about $1.7 billion. 

My bill, H. R. 7382, differs only in de- 
gree and mechanics from the Aiken- 
Young-Humphrey bill. The principle is 
the same. Under H. R. 7382 and other 
identical bills the following number of 
persons would receive $10 per month in 
food-fiber stamps. The number eligible 
is based on information obtained from 
the Social Security Administration, Bu- 
reau of Public Assistance, for February 
1958. 


ARO ee aes eo) a 2,474, 557 
Dependent children 1, 981, 959 
Families caring for dependent 
ang — as 690. 027 
2 SRA IEE EL EEE ECS 107, 731 
Permanently and totally disabled. 295, 704 
Suber... EER 5, 549, 978 


In addition to the numbers indicated 
above, there are about a million other 
persons who conceivably could qualify 
under section 5 of H. R. 7382. This 
number would be the persons receiving 
assistance from States or their political 
subdivisions and persons whom the State 
welfare or public assistance agency 
might certify as being eligible for food 
certificates. 


Grand total 8, 549, 978 


The grand total of persons to receive 
food certificates is an estimate, of course. 
The total number eligible would depend 
largely on the number of persons certi- 
fied outside of titles I, IV, X, and XIV, of 
the Social Security Act. 

H. R. 7382 clearly does not reach all 
persons and families who would buy 
more food and fiber products if they had 
additional purchasing power. It does 
not reach all the needy families and in- 
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dividuals in the United States. It does, 
however, give assistance to the persons 
and families at the very bottom of the 
economic ladder. This is the very min- 
imum effort to help the needy in this 
Nation. Can we afford to do less for 
the needy of this Nation? 

It should be clear for the record that 
I do not visualize this National Food- 
Fiber Stamp Plan as being a pilot“ pro- 
gram or being set up in 2 or 3 cities 
on an “experimental basis.” There 
is full justification for a full scale na- 
tional program to help the needy per- 
sons. 

All farm operator families would bene- 
fit from the program because every dol- 
lar of food and fiber subsidy would 
increase the market demand for farm 
produced commodities. In addition, 
those farm families eligible under the 
plan would benefit directly as partici- 
pants in the food stamp program itself. 

Farm families overwhelmingly support 
enactment of the food stamp or similar 
program. They are convinced of its 
desirability not only because of the in- 
fluence it would have on increased farm 
incomes. Farmers are convinced that 
food subsidies to low income consumers 
are morally right on two counts: 

First. Farmers believe that to allow 
farm productivity capacity or produced 
food to be idle or to go to waste if there 
are hungry people who need it is mor- 
ally wrong if this can be prevented in 
some manner that will not bankrupt 
farmers in the process. 

Second. Farmers believe that every- 
body in America ought to have enough 
to eat even though they are unable for 
some reason to earn enough income to 
pay for it. 

While it is reported that “more women 
than men voted for the food stamp 
idea,” it is clear that men as well as 
women are in favor. 

The magnitude of the direct benefits 
of the program to low income consum- 
ers will be proportionate to cost in Gov- 
ernment expenditures. In addition, the 
indirect economic benefits of the pro- 
gram are such that, in addition to the 
undebatable human benefit to the low 
income consumers involved, Federal tax 
receipts from increased national income 
of farmers, food handlers and the gen- 
eral economy will more than pay for 
the cost of the program. 

The upshot of the situation is that: 
Higher income families can provide by 
public programs enough food to elim- 
inate malnutrition due to low incomes 
and come out ahead economically. By 
helping others, we help ourselves. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise in support of H. R. 13067, a bill to 
direct the Secretary of Agriculture to 
institute a food stamp plan so as to en- 
able many Americans to supplement 
their present inadequate diets by dis- 
tributing to them some of our surplus 
agricultural products. 
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As the author of a similar bill, I have 
given this subject much thought. 

The present method of distributing 
surplus foods is not meeting the need. It 
depends for its workability upon welfare 
agencies which are not accustomed to 
food handling. It requires the establish- 
ment of expensive warehousing facilities, 
the costs of which must come out of al- 
ready meager funds set aside by State 
and local governmental units for welfare 
payments to needy recipients. Our pres- 
ent method of distributing surplus foods 
therefore requires the State or local wel- 
fare agency to establish an entirely new 
distribution system, duplicating existing 
commercial food distribution systems. 

The food stamp plan avoids these pit- 
falls and gets the surplus foods to those 
needing them through normal channels. 
It avoids expensive duplicate warehous- 
ing. Above all it does not place upon the 
needy the stigma of standing in front of 
a food distribution depot waiting for a 
surplus food handout. 

Under our present method of han- 
dling agricultural surpluses, we spend 
millions in warehouse charges to store 
food which, all too often, is permitted to 
rot or to become rodent infested. We 
spend additional millions to ship these 
foods to other nations abroad. 

Can we then not adopt a simple, but 
effective, food stamp plan to get some 
of these surplus foods into the hands of 
the needy in this country who really need 
them? Persons who are receiving wel- 
fare payments are eking out a bare exist- 
ence—they need these surplus foods to 
supplement their inadequate diets. The 
vast quantities of surplus agricultural 
products stored in warehouses do them 
no good. 

I urge the adoption of the rule and 
the passage of this bill so that this plan 
may be speedily put in operation and the 
hungry needy recipients may begin to 
receive, through normal distribution 
channels, these surpluses which we 
should want them to have. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of H. R. 13067. The Secretary 
of Agriculture long ago should have ex- 
ercised his authority to establish a food- 
stamp plan for distributing surplus food 
commodities to needy persons in the 
United States. Since he has refused to 
do so, the Congress must direct him to 
do so. 

We know there are nearly 7 million 
Americans receiving various forms of 
public assistance. We know that most 
of them are not getting enough food, or 
enough of the right kind of food. We 
know that we have a surplus food dis- 
posal problem. Yet today, only a frac- 
tion of the 7 million on public assistance 
are getting any surplus food. 

As an example, look at my State of 
Wisconsin. There are, according to the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, some 107,000 Wisconsin resi- 
dents receiving public assistance in vari- 
ous forms. Of that number only 3,200 
are receiving surplus food of any kind. 

A food-stamp plan will help thousands 
of men, women, and children in the city 
of Milwaukee and the State of Wiscon- 
sin—and millions in the Nation—to eat 
better and to live better. It will also 
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help the hard-pressed American farmer, 
by disposing of additional surpluses. 

Surely the United States, which 
spends millions to give away surplus 
food to needy nations abroad, can af- 
ford the modest cost of a sensible pro- 
gram to distribute our food surpluses to 
our own needy people. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, we have the food. The ques- 
tion is, What are we going to do with it? 
First of all, we can let it stay in storage 
and rot at a cost of about a million dol- 
lars a day storage cost. We can ship 
some of it overseas, as we have been 
doing to 84 or 85 countries. We have 
to pay the ocean transportation to get it 
there. There is some graft in the dis- 
tribution. We know of that. Are we 
going to let our own American people 
have it in the American way? 

This bill reads that we will distribute 
it to needy Americans “through normal 
channels of trade.” Right now it is 
being distributed through State ware- 
houses by Government employees, Are 
we going to distribute through the 
normal channels of trade, the free-en- 
terprise way? The cost of this bill can- 
not possibly run more than $50 million 
a year over and above what we are pay- 
ing anyway. Figure it out. The aver- 
age American eats some $20 a year of 
butter, cheese, dried beans, corn meal, 
wheat flour, and rice, at retail price. 
These commodities are in surplus in 
Government warehouses. Twenty dol- 
lars a year times 7 million people on 
public assistance is $140 million. About 
eight-five or ninety million dollars of it 
we are paying to keeep the food locked up 
in warehouses. The extra cost to get 
this food into the stomachs of hungry 
Americans would average about $8 or $9 
per person per year. 

Let us vote for this bill and let needy 
Americans get some of the food that we 
are now giving away to Yugoslavs, 
Pakistanians, Japanese, and other peo- 
ple around the world. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. DINGELL]. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, since 
our Republican colleagues over there 
place such great store on the remarks of 
Secretary Ezra Taft Benson, I want to 
read to them the remarks of the rather 
flexible Mr. Benson in connection with 
this matter before the Senate Commit- 
tee on Agriculture in 1944, in connection 
with the hearings on S. 1331. Mr. Ben- 
son, speaking on behalf of the National 
Council of Farmer Coperatives, of which 
he was executive secretary, said: 

We commend the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture on its food-stamp plan 
which provides an effective mechanism for 
moving agricultural surpluses into consump- 
tion among groups of low purchasing power 
in a manner that is highly beneficial to the 
recipient, and we think effectively utilizes 
the normal channels of distribution. We 
urge national extension of the plan as early 
as possible. 


I say to my colleagues that what we 
are attempting to do is to have national 
extension of this plan at the earliest pos- 
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sible moment. If you wish to help us to 
carry out the wishes of Mr. Ezra Taft 
Benson and, incidentally, benefit the 
hungry people of this country, vote with 
us today. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DINGELL. I yield. 

Mr. COOLEY. May I ask the gentle- 
man what is the date of that quotation 
of Mr. Benson? 

Mr. DINGELL. The date of the 
quotation is 1944. It was before the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture in the 
hearings on S. 1331. 

Mr. COOLEY. And that was follow- 
ing the operation of the food-stamp plan 
in the Department of Agriculture from 
1939 through 1943; is that correct? 

Mr. DINGELL. That is correct. 

Mr. COOLEY. And at that time Mr. 
Benson was not Secretary of Agriculture, 
but he was praising the program and 
asking that it be extended and broad- 
ened? 

Mr. DINGELL. That is correct. Ap- 
parently, what the Secretary of Agri- 
culture says is that he is for charity as 
long as somebody else pays for it. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
HoEvEN]. 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, I tried to 
point out in my general remarks that the 
present program, the cooperative pro- 
gram in the States is working very well. 
This bill means complete Federal domi- 
nation of the program at an initial cost of 
$50 million a year. Let me also point out 
that any State now participating in the 
family donation program could inaugu- 
rate a stamp system of its own, if it 
deemed that to be desirable. So if the 
States want that kind of program, let 
them go ahead and do so, under the 
present arrangement which provides for 
participation between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the States. Let us not turn 
this program over to the Federal Gov- 
ernment which will completely dominate 
the program from Washington right 
down to the grassroots. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself the remaining 2 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, I just want to conclude 
by saying that both Houses of the Con- 
gress authorized and directed the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to study the feasi- 
bility of a food stamp program and di- 
rected him to make a report to the Con- 
gress and he has made such a report. 
In that report he clearly indicates how 
it is feasible to put such a program into 
operation. In the bill now before you, 
he will have broad authority and discre- 
tionary power and he can put into oper- 
ation the kind of food stamp program he 
thinks is feasible. This bill does not 
contemplate going out into the market 
and buying food in the ordinary fashion. 
It only contemplates making available 
to hungry Americans foods that the 
taxpayers of America now own. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COOLEY. I yield. 
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Mr. McCORMACK. We are sending 
food abroad, are we not, to the poor peo- 
ple throughout the world? 

Mr. COOLEY. Yes, we are sending 
food abroad and nobody ever complains 
about the distribution costs of food to 
feed hungry people in other parts of 
the world. But here we seem to have 
a lot of complaints about what it is 
going to cost to do the job at home for 
our own people. 

The SPEAKER. The question is: 
Will the House suspend the rules and 
pass the bill, as amended? 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 196, nays 187, answered 
“present” 1, not voting 45, as follows: 


[Rol No. 177] 
YEAS—196 
Abernethy Ford Multer 
Addonizio Fountain Natcher 
Albert Fulton Nix 
Andersen, Garmatz Norrell 
H. Carl Gathings O'Brien, III 
Anderson, Granahan O'Brien, N. Y 
Mont. Gray O'Hara, III. 
Andrews Green, Oreg. O’Konski 
Green, Pa. O'Neill 
Ashley rifin Passman 
Aspinall Griffiths Patman 
Baring Hagen Perkins 
Barrett Hardy Pfost 
Bass, Tenn. Harris Philbin 
Beckworth Hays, Ark Poage 
Bennett, Fla. Hays, Ohio Polk 
Bennett, Mich. Healey Porter 
Bentley“ Hemphill Price 
Blatnik Herlong Rabaut 
Holifield Rains 
Boland Holland Reuss 
Bolling Holtzman Rhodes, Pa 
Boyle Huddleston Rivers 
Bray Rodino 
Jennings Rogers, Colo. 
Brooks, Tex Johnson, Wis. Rogers, Fla. 
Broomfield Jones, Ala. Rogers, Mass. 
Brown, Mo. Judd Rogers, Tex. 
Byrd Karsten Rooney 
Byrne, Pa. Kee Roosevelt 
Canfield Kelly, N. Y. Santangelo 
Cannon eogh Saund 
Carnahan Kilday Saylor 
Celler King Scott, Pa. 
Chamberlain Kirwan Seely-Brown 
Chelf Kluczynski Selden 
Christopher Knox Shelley 
k Knutson Sheppard 
Coad Lane Sieminski 
Cooley Lankford Sikes 
Corbett Lesinski Sisk 
Davis, Tenn. Libonati Smith, Miss 
Dawson, Ill, McCarthy Staggers 
Delaney McCormack Steed 
y Sullivan 
Dent McGovern Teller 
Denton Molin Thomas 
Diggs McMillan Thompson, La. 
Dingell Macdonald Thompson, N. J. 
Dollinger Machrowicz Thompson, Tex. 
Donohue Mack, III Thornberry 
N. T. Madden Trimble 
Dowdy Magnuson Udall 
Durham Mahon n 
Dwyer Matthews Van Zandt 
Eberharter May Walter 
Edmondson Merrow Watts 
Elliott Metcalf Whitten 
Evins Miller, Calif. Wier 
Fallon Mills Willis 
Farbstein Moore Withrow 
Fascell Morgan Wolverton 
Feighan orris Wright 
Flood Morrison Yates 
Fogarty Moss Zablocki 
Forand Moulder Zelenko 
NAYS—187 
Abbitt Auchincloss Becker 
Avery Belcher 
Alexander 
ger Baker Betts 
Allen, Calif, Baldwin Bolton 
n, III. Bass, N. H. Bonner 
Arends Bates Bosch 
Ashmore Beamer Bow 
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Brown, Ga. Haskell Pilcher 
Brown,Ohio Henderson Pillion 
Brownson Heselton Poff 
Broyhill Hess Quie 
Budge Hiestand Ray 
Burleson Reece, Tenn. 
Bush Hoeven 
Byrne, II. Hoffman Rees, Kans 
Byrnes, Wis. Holmes Rhodes, Ariz 
Carrigg Holt Riehlman 
Cederberg Horan Riley 
Chenoweth Hosmer Roberts 
Chiperfield Hyde Robison, N. Y. 
Church Ikard Robsion, Ky. 
Clevenger Jackson Rutherford 
Coffin Jarman Sadlak 
Collier Jensen St. George 
Coudert Johansen Schenck 
Cramer Jonas Scherer 
Cretella Kean Schwengel 
Cunningham, Kearns Scott, N. O 

Iowa Keating Scrivner 
Cunningham, Kilgore Scudder 

Nebr. Kitchin Sheehan 
Curtin Krueger Simpson, III. 
Curtis, Mass. Lafore Simpson, Pa. 
Curtis, Mo. Laird Smith, Calif. 
Dague Latham Smith, Kans. 
Davis, Ga Lennon Smith, Va. 
Dawson, Utah Lipscomb Springer 
De m Loser Stauffer 
Derounian McCulloch Taber 
Devereux McDonough Talle 
Dixon McGregor Taylor 
Dooley Mack, Wash. Teague, Calif, 
Dorn, S. O Mallliard Tewes 
Everett Thomson, Wyo. 
Fenton Meader Tollefson 
Fisher Michel Tuck 
Flynt Miller, Md Utt 
Forrester Miller, Nebr. Van Pelt 
Frazier Minshall Vinson 
Frelinghuysen Mitchell Vorys 
Gary Morano Vursell 
Gavin Mumma Weaver 
George Murray Westland 
Glenn Neal Wharton 
Grant Nicholson Whitener 
Gross Nimtz Wianall 
Gubser Norblad Wigglesworth 
Gwinn O'Hara, Minn. Williams, Miss. 
Haley Osmers Wilson, Calif. 
Halleck Ostertag Wilson, Ind. 
Harden Patterson Young 
Harvey Pelly Younger 

PRESENT—1 
Harrison, Va 
NOT VOTING—45 

Bailey Gregory * Miller, N. Y. 
Barden Hale Montoya 
Baumhart Harrison, Nebr. Powell 
Blitch Hébert Preston 
Boykin Hillings Prouty 
Brooks, La. James Radwan 
Buckley Jenkins Robeson, Va. 
Burdick Jones, Mo. Shuford 
Colmer Kearney Siler 
Dies Kilburn Spence 
Doyle Landrum Teague, Tex. 
Engle LeCompte Vanik 
Fino McIntire Wainwright 
Friedel Martin Williams, N. Y. 
Gordon Mason Winstead 


So, two-thirds not having voted in 
favor thereof, the motion was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Hébert and Mr. Friedel for, with Mr. 
Kilburn against. 

Mr. Vanik and Mr. Engel for, with Mr. 
Jenkins against. 

Mr. Buckley and Mr. Doyle for, with Mr. 
Baumhart against. 

Mr. Montoya and Mrs. Blitch for, with Mr. 
Kearney against. 


Mr. Bailey and Mr. Gregory for, with Mr. 
Miller of New York against. 


Mr. Gordon and Mr. Spence for, with Mr. 
Wainwright against. 

Mr. Fino and Mr. Powell for, with Mr. 
Mason against. 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Boykin with Mr. Hale. 

Mr. Landrum with Mr. Prouty. 

Mr. Preston with Mr. Hillings. 
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. Winstead with Mr. McIntire. 

. Colmer with Mr. Harrison of Nebraska. 
Dies with Mr. Siler. 

. Brooks of Louisiana with Mr. Radwan. 
Teague of Texas with Mr. Burdick. 

. Robeson of Virginia with Mr. James. 
Shuford with Mr. Williams of New 


BR 


ERBES 


York. 


Mr. THOMAS, Mr. BENTLEY, Mr. 
SEELY-BROWN, and Mr. MOORE 
changed their vote from “nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I have paired with the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. ENGLE]. 
Were he present, he would vote “yea.” 
I voted “nay.” Therefore, I withdraw 
my vote and vote “present.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 


REAR ADM. HYMAN GEORGE 
RICKOVER 


Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent for the imme- 
diate consideration of the joint resolu- 
tion (S. J. Res. 201) to authorize the 
chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy to confer a medal on Rear 
Adm. Hyman George Rickover, United 
States Navy. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution as 
follows: 


Resolved, etc., That in recognition of the 
achievements of Rear Adm, Hyman George 
Rickover, United States Navy, in successfully 
directing the development and construction 
of the world’s first nuclear-powered ships 
and the first large-scale nuclear power re- 
actor devoted exclusively to production of 
electricity, the Chairman of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, on behalf of the 
Congress, is authorized to present to Adm. 
Hyman George Rickover, United States Navy, 
an appropriate gold medal. For such pur- 
pose, the Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized and directed to cause to be struck 
a gold medal with suitable emblems, de- 
vices, and inscriptions to be determined by 
the Secretary and Chairman of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy. There is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated the 
sum of $2,500 for this purpose. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
cause duplicates in bronze of such medal to 
be coined and sold, under such regulations 
as he may prescribe, at a price sufficient to 
cover the cost thereof (including labor), and 
the appropriations used for out the 
provisions of this section shall be reimbursed 
out of the proceeds of such sale. 


Mr. BROWN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
this resolution would authorize the 
chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, on behalf of the Con- 
gress, to present to Rear Adm. Hyman 
George Rickover, United States Navy, an 
appropriate gold medal. This medal is 
to be conferred on Admiral Rickover for 
his achievements in successfully direct- 
ing the development and construction of 
the world’s first nuclear-powered ships 
and the first large-scale nuclear power 
reactor devoted exclusively to the pro- 
duction of electricity. 

Although the committee did not for- 
mally act on the resolution its member- 
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ship was polled and indicated their ap- 
proval. 

Admiral Rickover graduated from the 
United States Naval Academy in June of 
1922 and has served his country well and 
in a distinguished manner. He, more 
than any other individual is responsi- 
ble for the rapid development of the nu- 
clear ship program. His exceptional 
talents in the field of mobile power reac- 
tors has made it possible for this coun- 
try to lead all others in the field of 
nuclear propelled submarines. The re- 
sults of his work are more dramatically 
understood in the recent accomplish- 
ments of the Nautilus and the Skate. 
Admiral Rickover well deserves this rec- 
ognition by the people of this country, 
the United States Navy and the 
Congress. 

Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Georgia. I yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, the minor- 
ity is eager to urge immediate adoption 
of this joint resolution. The contribu- 
tion of Admiral Rickover to applied 
science is so great that it cannot be 
fully evaluated at this hour. My per- 
sonal prediction is that he has won for 
himself an eminent place among the 
world’s great contributors to progress. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include a statement by Admiral Rick- 
over, and I further ask that following 
my remarks the gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Patterson], and the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. VAN 
ZANDT], members of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy, may be permitted 
to extend their remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
all Members may be permitted to extend 
their remarks at this point in the Recorp 
with regard to Admiral Rickover. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
support this joint resolution authorizing 
the issuance of a special medal to Ad- 
miral Rickover because I truly believe 
that few Americans since the beginning 
of our history as a Nation more deserve 
to be singled out for such an honor than 
Admiral Rickover. He himself is first to 
declare that he alone did not single- 
handedly make the dream of naval nu- 
clear propulsion a reality. Thousands 
of dedicated souls have participated in 
the job. But it was Admiral Rickover’s 
genius, inspiration and discipline that 
welded these thousands together as a 
true scientific research and development 
team to get the job done. 

It is also Admiral Rickover, today, 
that keeps this team together, doing the 
work so basic to the defense of our Na- 
tion and the achievement of our vital 
national objectives. It is also Admiral 
Rickover’s personality that extends in- 
spiration to the officers and men who 
man our infant nuclear Navy and as- 
cribe to his close and benevolent super- 
vision” such magnificent accomplish- 
ments as the recent transpolar voyages 
of Nautilus and Skate. 

Because of Admiral Rickover’s dogged 
persistence fast emerging from its in- 
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fancy and becoming a reality is a power- 
ful, new, nuclear-powered United States 
Navy backboned by 33-knot atomic 
bomb-carrying 85,000-ton supercarriers, 
fast striking guided-missile cruisers and 
destroyers, and specially designed sub- 
marines for high-speed attack, hunter- 
killer, radar-picket, guided-missile and 
other new missions. 

Already more than $2 billion has been 
spent or programed for research, devel- 
opment and construction of such a Navy. 
Another one-half billion dollars a year 
for at least 8 years ahead will be needed 
to bring it into full being. On the occa- 
sion of the consideration of this honor 
for Admiral Rickover, it seems appro- 
priate to review the history of naval 
nuclear propulsion and illustrate the 
complexities which Admiral Rickover 
and his coworkers had to overcome. 

It began in 1948 with a small but am- 
bitious joint Navy-Atomic Energy Com- 
mission program aimed at the design and 
development of naval nuclear propulsion 
plants in a wide range of power ratings 
for new naval construction from small 
submarines to the largest aircraft 
carriers. 

By early 1954, the basic question of 
feasibility of naval nuclear propulsion 
was affirmatively answered by successful 
completion of all critical tests of the 
Nautilus land-based prototype plant. 
That answer made possible continuous 
cruising at top speeds, unlimited cruising 
radii and practically absolute freedom 
from fuel logistics. It has revitalized 
the role of seapower in geopolitics. 

At the beginning of naval reactor de- 
velopment 10 years ago, even the most 
imaginative nuclear propulsion enthusi- 
asts hardly foresaw such a future. Nor 
did even the most practical amongst 
them envisage the full scope of difficul- 
ties ahead. Neither the technical prob- 
lems nor their solutions were well under- 
stood. In fact, many of the problems 
were not even known. 

The task was to devise a safe, reliable 
plant within naval space and weight 
limitations. It began with an examina- 
tion of various possible reactor cycles. 
Gas-cooled reactors were discarded as 
involving too much space and too many 
safety hazards. Other types were in turn 
rejected for various reasons. Finally left 
as promising to meet naval requirements 
were but two: a reactor utilizing liquid 
sodium as its coolant, or one utilizing 
pressurized water. 

Liquid sodium seemed to offer the best 
approach because it permitted high 
steam temperatures and pressures, with 
consequent greater efficiency. But the 
physics and chemistry of liquid sodium 
were little known and insurmountable 
development problems might be encoun- 
tered. Although pressurized water in- 
volved lowering steam temperatures and 
pressures, more was known of the char- 
acteristics of water. That could mean 
fewer problems of basic research and 
faster development of the plant. 

Decision was made to pursue both 
approaches and preliminary design be- 
gan. So dissimilar are the physics and 
chemistry of water and sodium that in 
effect two simultaneous but essentially 
independent projects were involved. Both 
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were carried to completion; however, 
early in the game, leakage problems with 
liquid sodium appeared that indicated 
pressurized water reactors would become 
the accepted approach to naval nuclear 
propulsion. 

The men who carried on the work had 
no experience or rules of thumb to guide 
them. No power reactor had even been 
designed before. They had no science 
of reactor technology to apply to the job. 
‘They created it as they went along. 

From the beginning they applied a 
“can of worms” description to their work, 
for each component and function of a 
nuclear powerplant, from the reactor 
vessel through the turbine and all aux- 
iliaries, are wholly interrelated and in- 
terdependent. 

For example, raising turbine exhaust 
temperature or back pressure in a con- 
ventional plant is felt primarily in fuel 
economy. Such a reduction in thermal 
efficiency in a nuclear plant affects each 
of its complex components. The neces- 
sary increase in heat output requires size, 
capacity, and weight increases in the 
condensate, feedwater and heat-generat- 
ing systems and equipment. Size of the 
reactor, steam generator, coolant sys- 
tem and auxiliaries is increased. Pro- 
portionate increases in radiation shield- 
ing must follow. These in turn affect 
the size, design and characteristics of the 
hull into which the plant is to be placed, 
or, as a practical matter, thrust back 
upon the plant designer the necessity of 
selecting every characteristic of design in 
relation, not only to each function and 
component of his plant, but in relation 
to hull space and weight limitations as 
well. 

Development of the two original naval 
nuclear reactor plants, and to only a 
slightly lesser extent plants today, in- 
volves creation not only of the total con- 
cept, but individually each of its compo- 
nents. It demands tremendous and con- 
current basic research into unexplored 
fields of the new science. Maximum as- 
surance that all parts individually will 
work and that they will work as a unit 
when coupled together, and function 
with a high degree of safety, dictates 
what might otherwise be wasteful over- 
design and overtesting. 

Few, if any, “off-the-shelf” items exist 
which can be incorporated in nuclear 
plants. Canned pumps are but one en- 
tirely new concept brought into being 
to make nuclear power possible. Pro- 
longed successful effort to develop as 
complex a component as this often has 
to be discarded when efforts fail to de- 
velop another which is interdependent. 
Fresh starts must be made on the prob- 
lems of both. 

Reactor design develops needs to know 
undiscovered properties of common sub- 
stances under conditions of reactor chem- 
istry and irradiation. Requirements 
are generated for rare metals and alloys 
concerning which the full spectrum of 
chemistry, physics and metallurgy need 
be researched and industries found or 
formed to produce them in quantities re- 
quired. For example, such diverse en- 
terprises as the Carborundum Co., Na- 
tional Distillers Corp., Wah Chang Corp. 
and National Research Corp. had to be 
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persuaded to engage in large-scale zir- 
conium production. 

Not only has the naval nuclear re- 
actors program faced mountainous tech- 
nical problems, but it has been burdened 
from the beginning with a continuing 
necessity to seek answers to a variety of 
nontechnical questions affecting its 
ultimate success. 

Wholly new and workable administra- 
tive and funding relationships, to be dis- 
cussed later in detail, had to be evolved 
and must be continuously perfected be- 
tween the Navy and the AEC; amongst 
naval personnel in and outside the reac- 
tors program; and between the Govern- 
ment reactors group and industry. 

As operations expanded, and continue 
to do so, new personnel must be brought 
in; techniques must be developed for 
their rapid specialized training; and new 
facilities established for the basic re- 
search, design and engineering functions 
involved in the work. Progress from de- 
sign to construction of plants involves 
large scale training of industry person- 
nel. The design and construction of 
new ships for the new plants bring in a 
whole new group for specialized instruc- 
tion; meaning those ships brings in an- 
other. 

During the process a basic philosophy 
on security of information had to be 
evolved, continuously adapted to an 
ever-increasing body of knowledge, and 
the mechanics of implementing it 
among public and private groups en- 
gaged in the program kept efficiently in 
motion. The approach has been to dis- 
tinguish between specific design and 
dimensional characteristics which are 
classified, and technology as such which 
is unclassified. Communicating the lat- 
ter has involved the writing of up-to- 
the-minute technical handbooks by 
scientific personnel engaged in the work 
concurrently as they do it. Six such 
handbooks have been published and an- 
other eight are currently in prepara- 
tion. 

Another essential task of those engaged 
in the program has been to translate 
difficult scientific concepts into infor- 
mation meaningful to the layman. It is 
fundamental to obtaining policy deci- 
sions from legislative and executive 
leaders of government underlying finan- 
cial support of the naval nuclear pro- 
gram. It is also vital to the public, which 
in a democracy ratifies those decisions 
at the polls. 

The foregoing enumerations barely 
hint at the multiple technical and non- 
technical problems involved in the naval 
nuclear reactors program from the be- 
ginning and which will continue to 
plague it for years ahead. Yet they are 
ample testimony to the outstanding de- 
votion and qualities of the officers and 
‘civilians who carry it forward. Within 
6 years from the start they produced the 
basic pressurized water nuclear propul- 
sion plant design now standard for all 
new nuclear naval vessels. 

The plant arrangement developed for 
submarine propulsion varies only in de- 
tails for the supercarrier with four 
dual reactor powerplants, and the 
cruiser Long Beach and submarine Tri- 
ton, each with dual reactors. Relaxed 
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space and weight requirements in the 
larger ships will, however, permit re- 
actor designs utilizing fuels less en- 
riched with costly U-235. 

The typical nuclear propulsion plant 
consists of a reactor core contained in a 
pressure vessel; a primary coolant sys- 
tem utilizing fast-flowing pressurized 
water to remove the heat generated by 
nuclear fission in the core and transfer 
it via a steam generator to the secondary, 
or steam system; a steam machinery 
plant for propulsion and auxiliary elec- 
tric power generation; and radiation 
shielding. 

The reactor consists of a pressure ves- 
sel housing a core of enriched uranium 
fuel encased in a protective metal, such 
as zirconium, which passes heat to the 
coolant; a moderator, in this case the 
coolant itself, to slow down neutron 
omissions to efficient fission speeds; and 
rods of a neutron absorbing metal such 
as hafnium, together with machinery to 
insert and withdraw them from the core, 
to control rate of fission and thus 
amount of heat produced. 

The primary coolant system consists 
of one or more loops, each having one or 
more coolant pumps; a steam generator 
(boiler) ; a pressurizing vessel; and con- 
necting piping with appropriate valves. 

Since the coolant water becomes radio- 
active in passing through the reactor 
core, shielding is required around the 
portion of the plant containing the 
coolant in order to protect personnel 
from radiation. A separate reactor 
shield surrounds the pressure vessel. It 
affords sufficient protection against 
radiation from the reactor core to allow 
access to the reactor compartment when 
the reactor is shut down. All shielding 
designs incorporate enough protection 
to meet civilian radiation exposure tol- 
erances established by the AEC. 

The steam produced in the separate 
secondary circuit by the steam generator 
is nonradioactive, and the steam pro- 
pulsion machinery need not be shielded. 
This machinery and the necessary aux- 
iliaries for electric power are arranged 
in a conventional way in the engine room. 
However, arrangements within the re- 
actor compartment must of necessity be 
strongly influenced by considerations of 
accessibility in relation to radiation and 
the continuous necessity of removing 
heat even after the reactor has been 
shut down. The latter phenomenon, 
known as radioactive decay heat results 
from the constant breakdown of radio- 
active materials even under normal con- 
ditions. 

Penetrating to all parts of naval nu- 
clear powerplant design are intensified 
requirements for ruggedness, reliability, 
and easy maintainability dictated by 
safety, the extreme endurance of nuclear 
plants, and higher average sustained 
ship speeds. ? 

These various special nuclear plant 
considerations also complicate the work 
of designers of hulls into which they will 
fit. Gone are the days when minor 
weight allocation errors can be overcome 
by pumping fuel between tanks. Crew 
living and working spaces must be allo- 
cated with radiation hazard in mind. 
Stacks are eliminated, but vertical free 
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spaces must be arranged for removal and 
renewal of reactor cores. Stowage space 
for consumable supplies and ammunition 
must be enlarged to take full advantage 
of the ship’s longer range cruising capa- 
bilities. Many other specialized consid- 
erations are involved. A byproduct of 
tackling them has been experimentation 
with novel hull configurations that may 
substantially increase speed-power ratios 
of future ships. - 

Another byproduct of naval nuclear 
propulsion has been the evolution of a 
unique, hybrid military-civilian research 
and development organization that may 
well set administrative patterns for suc- 
cessful missile research and development 
and any similar future large-scale Gov- 
ernment projects. Without it, there 
would probably yet be no nuclear pow- 
ered naval ships in being. 

Its antecedents are in the Atomic En- 
ergy Act of 1946, assigning responsibility 
for “research and development in the 
theory and production of atomic energy, 
including processes, materials, and de- 
vices related to such production” to the 
Atomic Energy Commission. A Division 
of Reactor Development was established 
within the Commission blanketing the 
entire power reactors field, with a branch 
for naval nuclear reactors. 

The Commission promptly called on 
the Navy Department for propulsion re- 
quirements and manpower assistance in 
achieving them. This generated within 
the Bureau of Ships a small cross-sec- 
tional group to deal with the new subject. 
By 1949 the group's activities were rec- 
ognized as sufficiently individualized and 
unconventional to warrant special or- 
ganizational treatment. A period of ex- 
perimentation resulted in formal estab- 
lishment in 1955 of Bureau of Ships Code 
1500 designated as the Nuclear Propul- 
sion Division and headed by a new as- 
sistant to the Chief of the Bureau. 

Code 1500, however, did not mean a 
separate Navy reactors program paral- 
leling the AEC’s program, because code 
1500 had by this time also developed 
into the Commission’s Naval Reactors 
Branch, unofficially referred to as the 
“headquarters organization” by both 
Navy and AEC. Naval officers ordered to 
the program report to both AEC and 
Bureau of Ships. Navy and AEC civilian 
employees are utilized interchangeably. 
Admiral Rickover is both Assistant Chief 
of the Bureau of Ships for Nuclear Pro- 
pulsion and Chief of the Naval Reactors 
Branch, Division of Reactor Develop- 
ment, United States Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. So complete is the Navy-AEC 
integration in this two-hat organiza- 
tion that neither AEC nor naval person- 
nel need switch headgear during the 
course of their work. 

Possibly the only persons who can dis- 
tinguish the military from the civilian 
characteristics of headquarters organi- 
zation are the Government accountants 
who must assess its cost of operations 
between the AEC and the Navy. Even 
here the line of demarcation is often 
blurred; but, in general, nuclear research 
and development costs, including con- 
struction of land prototype powerplant, 
are paid for by AEC, while the Navy pays 
for research and development on steam 
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parts of the plants and construction of 
nuclear ships. During the current fiscal 
year (1958) research and development 
money amounts to around $86 million 
from the Commission and around $11 
million from the Navy. The prototype 
aircraft carrier propulsion plant has con- 
sumed the lion’s share of these current 
funds. 

Inherent in the headquarters organi- 
zation setup is a flexibility and freedom in 
both administrative and funding action 
essential to rapid progress in complex 
scientific operations. This has speeded 
civilian as well as naval reactor de- 
velopment. No new group had to be or- 
ganized from scratch to develop the $110 
million civilian pressurized water reactor 
at Shippingport, Pa. Headquarters, long 
experienced in that type reactor, was as- 
signed the job and went to work without 
delay. Additionally, the organization's 
dual nature avoids duplication of effort 
and facilities, such as purchasing offices, 
inspection groups, and so on. For ex- 
ample, purchase of nuclear cores on 
competitive bidding for which the Navy 
pays is done through AEC purchasing 
offices. 

The organization is unique in a num- 
ber of other respects and bears substan- 
tially the image demanded by its strong- 
minded chief and founder, Admiral 
Rickover. 

In discussing the qualifications of 
some 90 officers and civilians assigned to 
headquarters, Rickover told the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy: 

By qualification I do not mean, necessar- 
ily, their technical ability, but their desire 
to work long hours and to be dedicated to 
the job as well. We adopted the procedure 
of getting only young people. If we get in 
people with more experience it takes too 
long to have them unlearn the bad things 
they know. We haven't got time for that. 
We don’t try to get topflight scientists. A 
lot are topflight scientists by reputation 
only. We can't afford to have people around 
who have reputations who don’t work hard. 
We would rather have people who work hard 
and don't have reputations. 


New recruits for headquarters organi- 
zation come from a number of engineer- 
ing and scientific schools which recom- 
mend their best graduates. After a 
series of 5 interviews about 1 in 4 is 
accepted. A similar procedure applies 
to naval officers. Some 40 engineering 
duty officer applicants are screened an- 
nually and 4 or 5 finally accepted. Sev- 
eral naval reservists selected have stayed 
on in headquarters as civilian employees 
on completion of their duty tours. 

Once selected for headquarters duty, 
officers as well as civilians are given at 
least 6 months’ special training at schools 
and on projects, followed by assign- 
ments on the basis of ability, not rank, 
and irrespective of military or civilian 
status. The best qualified man gets the 
job,” Rickover states, and in my opin- 
ion it is the only way you can run any 
kind of technical organization.” 

The organization also operates on a 
principle of retaining major control 
rather than assigning substantial areas 
of responsibility to contractors. This in 
effect draws contractors into an integra- 
tion with headquarters which expands 
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the naval nuclear propulsion program 
from the two hat“ Navy-AEC concept 
to a “three hat“ Navy-AEC-contractor 
concept. Headquarters control extends 
even as far as employment decisions on 
contractor personnel. “Anyone respon- 
sible for a reactor program,” Rickover 
explains, must take on the problem of 
seeing that his contractors hire the right 
sort of people and train them. Unless 
he does, he is in for trouble.” 

The centralized method of headquar- 
ters operation eliminates considerable 
redtape and memorandum writing. It 
permits quick decisions. But it violates 
generally accepted sound management 
criteria by overburdening key personnel 
with a large volume of both technical 
and nontechnical minor decisions. Jus- 
tification of it is claimed not only from 
the inherently complex design interrela- 
tions within the powerplant itself but in 
another circumstance explained to the 
Joint Atomic Energy Committee by 
Comdr. R. V. Laney, United States Navy: 

Each naval reactor project has a specific 
end in view. It is intended to be installed 
in a definite ship at some definite time. Be- 
cause the building time for a ship and that 
for a reactor and the reactor plan compo- 
nents are different, the ship is partly bullt 
when the reactor and reactor equipment are 
still being designed. Its characteristics, its 
length, beam, its speed—all are determined, 
frozen. The task is very sharply defined 
and there is a very high premium on suc- 
cess. The reactor designer must conceive, 
develop, design, and produce a reactor which, 
when delivered to the ship, will fit into the 
reactor vessel which it has never seen before. 
That reactor vessel is resting in a ship which 
is a stranger, and the reactor, the vessel, the 
pumps, the heat exchangers, and the intri- 
cate control equipment must, the first time 
they operate in unison, operate correctly, 
so the ship will have the necessary amount 
of power to produce the speed for which che 
was designed. 


Projects such as Laney describes, to- 
gether with necessary basic research, are 
presently carried on under close head- 
quarters organization control at 3 devel- 
opment centers, 2 operated for AEC by 
contractors and 1 privately managed. 

The Commission maintains Bettis 
plant at Pittsburgh, operated by West- 
inghouse Electric employing some 1,300 
scientists and engineers, and Knolls 
Atomic Power Laboratory at Schenec- 
tady, operated by General Electric and 
employing another 500. Combustion 
Engineering, Inc., operates its own center 
near Windsor, Conn., employing appoxi- 
mately 200. 

The centers, together with headquar- 
ters personnel, and close to 1,000 scien- 
tists and engineers on contractor pay- 
rolls, total nearly 3,000 high-skilled 
technicians at work on naval nuclear 
propulsion. Another 250 to 300 BuShips 
personnel engage in closely interrelated 
work. 

Today bringing a new reactor concept 
into being takes about half the 6 years 
needed to produce the original Nautilus 
and Seawolf plants. A year is consumed 
by preliminary analysis and design 
studies to fix the essential nature of the 
project; another year is needed for de- 
tailed design and analysis, including 
mockup critical experiment in the 
physics, chemistry, and metallurgy of 
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the reactor. During the third year engi- 
neering, construction, and installation 
of the core, components and machinery 
complete the work. 

Throughout such a project weekly lists 
of critical items delayed, in trouble or 
needing help are submitted by the de- 
velopment center to headquarters for 
priority attention. Detailed monthly 
reports on each phase of the project 
assist overall cordination. All major 
design and technical decisions in a pro- 
gram are made by agreement among the 
principals, that is, AEC, the Navy, and 
the development center. If there is 
strong dissent from any party, it is 
talked through until essential agreement 
is reached. Lesser technical decisions 
which derive from major ones, extending 
even to the contractor level, are made 
in somewhat the same way by being re- 
ferred back to headquarters, the prin- 
cipal technical source of direction. 

This pattern of vertical relationships 
between the development centers, con- 
tractors and headquarters in its capacity 
as the AEC’s Naval Nuclear Reactors 
Branch, does not, however, pertain to its 
intra-Navy relationships as Code 1500. 
These are substantially horizontal, par- 
ticularly with the Preliminary Design 
Branch and with the Hull and Machinery 
Design Branches of the Bureau of Ships, 
where discussions are informal and close. 

In general, Code 1500 is responsible for 
research, development, engineering and 
installation of an entire nuclear plant 
of a new type. Reactors for subsequent 
plants remain a Code 1500 responsibility, 
but repeat machinery now comes under 
cognizance of Bureau of Ships Machin- 
ery Branch, the same as machinery for 
conventional ships. This shift back to 
conventional from task group adminis- 
trative procedures as the program pro- 
gresses from its research and develop- 
ment phase to its production phase is a 
wise one. 

Just as the development of naval nu- 
clear propulsion created demand for spe- 
cial ships to utilize it, so has it created 
demand for specially selected and trained 
men to man them. The intricacies in- 
volved inevitably drew the Bureau of 
Ships into this field as a technical ad- 
visor to the Bureau of Naval Personnel. 
Large numbers of submariners have re- 
ceived the training and already some 200 
men and 12 officers are being trained in 
anticipation of commissioning nuclear- 
powered surface ships. 

Nuclear-ship enlisted personnel are 
selected by forces afloat, but in accord- 
ance with strict standards of intelligence, 
ability, and conduct. So outstanding is 
this group that about 6 percent are fur- 
ther selected each year as officer candi- 
dates—20 times the overall Navy rate. 
Officers submit to a series of compre- 
hensive interviews by Admiral Rickover 
and others before final acceptance for 
training. 

Following selection both officers and 
men undergo 6 months’ intensive school- 
ing in physics, mathematics and various 
nuclear subjects, followed by another 6 
months further study and practical oper- 
ation of prototype plants at the National 
Nuclear Reactor Test Station, Arco, 
Idaho. 
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Officers are more intensely trained 
than enlisted men. All officers must, 
and a number of enlisted ratings do, 
qualify as nuclear plant chief operators 
before completing the course. Qualifi- 
cations establish proficiency in all phases 
of reactor operation, particularly in 
everything pertaining to safety. It re- 
quires at least 1,000 hours practical 
work on a prototype plant and is said to 
be several times as difficult as qualifying 
for submarine command. 

In addition to regular training, pros- 
pective commanding officers are assigned 
several months’ duty at headquarters 
organization and in the development 
centers. Each is placed in contact with 
the designers and developers of the 
power plant destined for his command 
and acquires the same intimate knowl- 
edge of its capabilities as the men who 
created it. 

The policy of building a land prototype 
of each naval nuclear plant type pays 
dividends, not only during development, 
but during the careful and meticulous 
training program as well. Crews go 
aboard ship fully experienced in oper- 
ating a plant identical to the one which 
they must safely control to protect the 
lives of themselves and their shipmates. 
These factors, as well as care in design, 
are responsible for the excellent safety 
records of presently operating nuclear 
submarines. 

The advent of naval nuclear propul- 
sion has, indeed, brought about as major 
a change in naval men, material, and 
methods as it has in concepts of naval 
strategy and tactics. It has placed on 
naval policy planners the difficult bur- 
den of allocating available naval funds 
to costly commitments for seapower in 
being to meet the crises of today and at 
the same time carrying forward the bold 
nuclear research, construction, and 
training programs needed to meet the 
crises of tomorrow. 

But if this Congress appropriates 
hoped for funds, by 1966 the Nation will 
have in being 5 or 6 superflattops, half 
a dozen guided missile cruisers, the be- 
ginnings of a destroyer fleet and some 45 
submarines, all nuclear powered. 

The substantial shift over from steam 
to naval nuclear power will have been 
made during a brief 18 years, compared 
to the 50 years needed for the shift from 
sail to steam. 

It will have been accomplished bas- 
ically because Admiral Rickover’s great 
vision foresaw its need, his great tech- 
nical ability resolved its complexities, 
his tremendous organizational ability 
fused together the scientists and tech- 
nicians needed to carry it out, his un- 
paralleled enthusiasm spurred and in- 
spired their devotion to its success, and 
his dogged persistence swept away the 
program’s detractors. 

In so doing, Admiral Rickover has 
changed not only the history of our own 
Nation, but perhaps insured the benefi- 
cent destiny of the Free World’s struggle 
against tyranny. 

Also in so doing, Admiral Rickover 
possibly has salvaged the youth of our 
land from the handicap of an educa- 
tional system that has become inade- 
quate to prepare them to cope with the 
future. In speaking on this subject on 
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one occasion, Rickover said he found it 
as absorbing as his work in atomic 
energy and explained: 


Indeed, I find the two so intertwined that 
I would have had to be most unobservant not 
to have gotten myself involved with Ameri- 
can education. In my constant search for 
competent people to work in the nuclear- 
power program I was inevitably driven to 
the conclusion that something is radically 
wrong with our educational system. 


Some of Admiral Rickover’s thoughts 
on this subject are contained in his June 
14 speech delivered at the 86th annual 
commencement of Stevens Institute of 
Technology at Hoboken, N. J. For both 
his ideas, and as an example of Admiral 
Rickover’s comprehensive understanding 
of matters related to fields other than 
his own speciality, I have asked that his 
speech be set forth as follows: 

THE MEANING OF YOUR PROFESSION 


We are here to celebrate the coming of 
age of a new generation of engineers and 
to wish them Godspeed and best of luck 
in their chosen careers. 

With the travail of final examinations 
behind you and the challenge of your first 
job still ahead, you now have a moment to 
reflect, assess your prospects, and set your 
goals. Stevens has given you an excellent 
engineering education. What you make of 
it depends on your individual temperament 
and ambition and on your object in life. 
You may decide to use your engineering 
degree as a springboard for a career in busi- 
ness management, or you may choose to 
practice engineering as a profession. In the 
first case; your work will be administrative; 
in the second, creative. Before deciding 
for which of these you are best qualified, 
and which will offer you greatest satisfac- 
tion, it seems to me important that you 
have a clear understanding of what it means 
to practice a profession, particularly your 
own profession of engineering. 

To practice a profession one must have 
acquired mastery of an academic discipline 
as well as a technique for applying this 
special knowledge to the problems of every- 
day life. A profession is therefore intel- 
lectual in content, practical in application. 

The first definition of the term I could 
find goes back to the time of the Renais- 
sance when Europe's universities became in 
essence training schools for professional 
men. The Oxford English Dictionary of 
1541 says that a profession is “a vocation 
in which a professed knowledge of some de- 
partment of learning or science is used in 
its application to the affairs of others.” 

Traditionally, professions have been held 
in esteem because their esoteric content has 
been impressive—their usefulness patent to 
everyone; because of all callings, they re- 
quired the longest and most costly period 
of preparation; and because they were 
usually practiced by persons of above aver- 
age intelligence, education, and character. 

Until well into the 19th century, 
only members of the three “learned” pro- 
fessions, that is theology, law, and medicine, 
and of university faculties were called pro- 
fessional men. But as human knowledge 
expanded, new fields of learning developed 
which could be turned to practical use 
through new professions or through sub- 
divisions of old professions. Engineering 
is one of the newer professions. 

Engineering had been a skilled craft since 
remote antiquity and necessarily remained a 
craft as long as no other sources of power 
except human and animal muscle, wind, and 
water were known. It developed from a craft 
into a profession when it acquired a body 
of systematic knowledge, that is, when scien- 
tific advances opened up vast new and com- 
plex sources of energy in nature for the use 
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and convenience of man. Today we have a 
body of organized knowledge and procedure 
which—as you well know—requires a long 
course of professional study. In conse- 
quence engineering now has professional 
status in most civilized countries. 

The term “profession” today has a well- 
defined and widely accepted meaning. One 
might therefore expect that no vocation 
would lay claim to this appellation unless it 
had in fact become an intellectual pursuit 
monopolizing some department of higher 
learning. However, we live in a time of 
growing equalitarianism in all spheres of 
life. This has brought about a gradual 
blurring of the distinction between crafts, 
trades, and professions. Similarly, the indis- 
criminate granting of diplomas and academic 
degrees has tended to obliterate the tradi- 
tional distinction between vocational train- 
ing and higher education. Many people en- 
gaged in useful but nonintellectual or rou- 
tine activities now call themselves profess 
sionals. 

For example, you can attend a university 
and study the new academic discipline of 
cosmetology, obtaining in due course a 
bachelor’s degree in techniques of beautify- 
ing the ladies—God bless them. This is a 
thoroughly worthy undertaking and I am all 
for it. But does it become a profession 
merely because interested parties have en- 
dowed a chair in cosmetology? 

Recently I heard of a university which 
offers courses in television and radio adver- 
tising and in gourmet cookery and which has 
now added to these pseudoacademic sub- 
jects a 4-year course in trailer manufactur- 
ing, dealership, and trailer park operations. 
Upon completion of the course, students are 
awarded the B. S. They may also take post- 
graduate work in this fascinating field of 
higher learning and eventually receive a 
master's degree, in this way presumably be- 
coming members of a brand-new learned 
profession. 

The traditional hallmark of the profes- 
sional person—his doctorate—may now be 
obtained by writing theses on subjects such 
as Optimum Window Area for a Classroom 
of Twenty-Five Pupils in the Junior High 
Schools. A doctoral thesis, you remember, 
is supposed to climax advanced study in an 
academic discipline by making a contribu- 
tion through original research in the subject. 

These are examples of what some may con- 
sider merely a harmless aberration; one 
which happens because people like to acquire 
the symbols of status yet hate to do the 
hard work which the symbols are supposed 
to represent.. But to my mind it is some- 
thing more serious. Are we not all ex- 
tremely indignant—and justly so—when a 
certain foreign power uses good old words 
like “freedom” or “democracy” and twists 
them around to mean their opposites, thus 
fooling some people into thinking they are 
what they are not? 

One may even wonder whether institutions 
which mix salesmanship with science, fly- 
casting with philosophy, and homemaking 
with history can properly be called universi- 
ties—a term which has a more restrictive 
meaning, as you will discover if you look 
it up in Webster. 

Indiscriminate appropriation of words 
which traditionally have meant excellence of 
some sort is stated to be democratic. I my- 
self cannot accept this view. Carried to its 
logical conclusion, each American baby ought 
then to be supplied at birth with a com- 
bination birth certificate, high school 
diploma,. bachelor of arts, and doctor of 
philosophy degrees. Actually, we are not 
consistent in this matter. We do not con- 
sider it undemocratic to respect and reward 
excellence in athletics, in art, or in business. 
It would, therefore, seem only just to reserve 
the honored word “profession” for vocations 
maintaining the traditional standards of the 
well-established learned professions. 
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These standards apply both to the content 
of a profession and its practice. The intel- 
lectual content of a profession, the field of 
knowledge it monopolizes, must of course be 
mastered before a man may begin to call 
himself a professional person. But it is not 
something learned once and for all in a pre- 
scribed course of study. Knowledge increases 
and a man must keep up with it, so he is 
never done with learning. In fact, he himself 
is obligated to carry forward the knowledge 
on which his profession is based and to 
insure that it is handed down to new mem- 
bers. In a very intimate sense, his own 
specialty is a professional man’s personal con- 
cern and responsibility. Its continued ad- 
vance can be brought about only by the 
efforts of present members of the profession 
who themselves are indebted to the contribu- 
tions of past members. A professional man 
who cannot make original contributions to 
his field of knowledge, can at least enhance 
the prestige or standards of his profession. 
Above all, he can and must support the 
institutions which train future colleagues. 

If professional standards of competence are 
demanding, so are the standards concerned 
with professional behavior—with the prac- 
ticing of a profession. Traditionally, the 
professional man follows certain tacit or ex- 
plicit rules of conduct which vary in detail as 
between different professions. Basic to all of 
them, however, are two rules: first, the ob- 
ligation to reject lay direction in the per- 
formance of professional work—that is the 
duty to maintain professional independence; 
and second, the obligation to use professional 
knowledge and techniques solely for the 
benefit of their clients. A clear understand- 
ing of these two rules of professional ethics 
is particularly important for members of the 
newer professions. 

Since engineering is a newcomer among the 
learned professions, its ideals and principles 
are not yet firmly fixed nor are they ade- 
quately stressed in engineering education. 
For this reason I felt that a discussion of the 
standards of professional practice in general 
and their application to engineering in par- 
ticular would be a suitable subject at this 
graduation ceremony. Moreover what you 
yourselves conceive your calling to be and 
the way in which you practice it may exert 
no small influence on the conduct of future 
engineers. 

As regards the obligation to maintain pro- 
fessional independence, Flexner—himself an 
outstanding expert on the nature of pro- 
fessions—remarked: “The essence of * * * 
professions resides in the application of free, 
resourceful, unhampered intelligence to the 
comprehension of problems.” 

Service ceases to be professional if it has 
in any way been dictated by the client or 
employer. The role of the professional man 
in society is to lend his special knowledge, 
his well-trained intellect, and his dispas- 
sionate habit of visualizing problems in 
terms of fundamental principles to what- 
ever specific task is entrusted to him. Pro- 
fessional independence is not a special privi- 
lege but rather an inner necessity for the 
true professional man, and a safeguard for 
his employers and the general public. With- 
out it, he negates everything that makes 
him a professional person and becomes at 
best a routine technician or hired hand, at 
worst a hack. 

To maintain this freedom, the professional 
man may have to refuse a lucrative case or 
relinquish a position with a good salary. 
In one profession—theology—independence 
has at times cost the professional his very 
life. Clergymen of all faiths have shown 
great courage in resisting the attempts of 
ruthless governments to dictate to them in 
matters of religious belief and church ad- 
ministration. These are part of the clergy- 
man’s profession—if I may use the term—in 
which he cannot brook lay control. 

Resistance to lay interference is of course 
easier when a professional man charges fees 
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than when he works for a salary. For this 
reason, English barristers are professionally 
prohibited from becoming salaried em- 
ployees; they must take each case for a sep- 
arate fee, even if it is tacitly understood 
that they will accept all the cases of a par- 
ticular client. British solicitors are under 
no such constraint, but then it is the bar- 
risters who are the top men in the legal pro- 
fession and it is from their ranks that Eng- 
lish judges are chosen. 

Of the various professions which are in- 
dispensable in a civilized modern society, 
that of members of university faculties 
ranks high in importance. Professors and 
researchers are salaried professionals: in 
most European and in some American uni- 
versities, they are paid by the state. The 
professional independence of these persons 
has long been recognized as vital to a na- 
tion’s intellectual growth. I am speaking 
of course, of the principle of academic free- 
dom which is the term applied to the pro- 
fessional freedom of the scholar and the 
scientist to pursue knowledge wherever it 
may lead him—even if it leads to conclu- 
sions which are politically unpopular. Even 
so autocratic a country as Prussia under- 
stood that without academic freedom her 
universities would not be able to perform 
the scientific functions expected of them. 
Thus we have the strange phenomenon of 
an express grant of academic freedom in the 
Prussian Constitution of 1850—the only such 
incidence I have encountered. Sometimes 
authoritarian governments can recognize the 
inner need of the scholar for this freedom 
more readily than democracies where egali- 
tarian thinking may consider this to be an 
unwarranted special privilege. 

We have evidence that Russian scholars 
and scientists are given some academic free- 
dom in strictly limited fields which the Gov- 
ernment considers politically neutral. Since 
the Russian people as a whole enjoy no politi- 
cal, economic or social liberties, even such 
limited academic freedom apparently suf- 
fices to spur the creative abilities of their 
scientists and engineers. Freedom is a rel- 
ative thing. The men who push beyond the 
frontiers of the known are seldom interested 
in any other freedom than their own driving 
need. Despite many restrictions, Renais- 
sance scholars, for example, were able to 
launch a scientific revolution, highly de- 
structive of much that had been implicitly 
believed for a thousand years and, therefore, 
bitterly resisted by the authorities. A fa- 
mous Bolognese philosopher summed up how 
it was done: We must speak as the many do, 
we must think as the few.” 

Each new profession must fight to gain this 
freedom for itself. Unless it wins this fight 
it will not be a real profession. Engineers 
must be particularly careful not to lose their 
recently acquired professional status inad- 
vertently. This will usually happen when 
they accept managerial positions. In such 
positions the engineer-manager becomes a 
member of an administrative hierarchy where 
he must submit to lay superiors. His engi- 
neering knowledge then becomes incidental, 
on a par, let us say, with proficiency in a use- 
ful foreign language. He functions as an ad- 
ministrator and is no longer a professional 
engineer. 

Even when he takes a straight engineering 
position in a corporate or governmental or- 
ganization he has no guaranty that his pro- 
fessional status will be respected. For the 
engineer often has more difficulty maintain- 
ing his professional independence than, say, 
a physican employed by the same organiza- 
tion. Yet both are experts in their respec- 
tive fields—both are professionals. The dif- 
ference lies in the determination of the med- 
ical profession to brook no lay interference. 
The engineering profession does not resist 
lay interference with equal ardor. Toward 
the physician, the layman is suitably humble 
in matters medical. Not so, as yet, toward 
the engineer. This is something for you to 
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ponder and to work on, so that eventually 
your status may become as unquestioned as 
the doctor’s. 

Officials in governmental and corporate 
complexes wield power commensurate with 
their rank in the organization. They are ac- 
customed to directing the activities of sub- 
ordinates and they are convinced that their 
own rank is clear evidence of their superi- 
ority over those with less rank. But profes- 
sional personnel are in a sense outsiders to 
the organizational hierarchy. Only rarely 
do their positions accurately reflect their pro- 
fessional abilities. There is in truth no such 
thing as rank among professionals. Each 
is master of his fate; he stands alone, and by 
his performance demonstrates his own worth; 
no organization can give him his true rating. 

Professional persons are a rather trouble- 
some anachronism in organizations, although 
they are indispensable in a technological so- 
ciety. An executive honored by high posi- 
tion and impressive emolument will nat- 
urally find it extremely hard to admit—even 
if only to himself—that in certain matters 
he knows less than a young engineer to 
whom he pays but a fraction of what he 
himself earns. Such dispassionate assess- 
ment of one’s own limitations is rare and 
calls for large-mindedness and imagination; 
for humility in the face of the vast powers 
with which modern technology deals; for a 
great deal more understanding of science 
than is possessed by most laymen. 

Perhaps the present scarcity of outstand- 
ing engineers and the keen competition for 
their services by government, industry, and 
the universities may firm up the status of 
your profession. 

A frank and perceptive editorial in a re- 
cent Du Pont publication, entitled “The 
Great Talent Search,” remarks wryly that in 
competing for qualified professional men, 
business is handicapped since the only in- 
centive it has to offer is money, whereas 
professional and academic life provide many 
intangible incentives. It is but a short step 
from recognition by business that there are 
other than monetary incentives to the reali- 
zation that it, too, can provide such incen- 
tives. 

American businessmen are noted for their 
ingenuity. They could, I am sure, educate 
their management people to understand that 
it isn’t good business to pay for professional 
services and then downgrade all one’s bright 
young men to routine technicians. In this 
connection, it is gratifying to observe the 
growing practice in industry of engaging en- 
gineers to manage engineering projects. 

Today, most engineering is done in assocla- 
tion with colleagues on joint projects. Su- 
pervision of such groups of engineers by a 
fellow engineer is professionally indispens- 
able. As long as the man who calls the 
shots is a colleague, teamwork does not in- 
fringe on professional status. This sort of 
working together is practiced in other pro- 
fessions besides engineering. During surgi- 
cal operations, for example, one man must 
be boss and the rest carry out his orders. 
But you can see what I am driving at if 
you try to visualize a surgical team working 
under a lay hospital administrator. Even- 
tually, I hope that the absurdity of putting 
an engineering team under a lay adminis- 
trator will become equally obvious to those 
who run our huge corporate and government 
complexes. It's like setting a blind man 
to lead the seeing. 

Creating conditions which will attract en- 
gineers and stimulate their productivity is 
important. But productivity is not the sole 
consideration; safety is even more important. 
There is great need for awareness in man- 
agement of the nature of the forces which 
science and engineering are now harnessing 
for the benefit of mankind. These forces are 
far too complex and too hazardous to be 
manipulated by technological amateurs. 
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Long ago, a Greek physician sighed: “The 
life so short, the art so long to learn.” I 
commend this sentiment to all who super- 
vise complex scientific and engineering proj- 
ects without themselves possessing profes- 
sional competence in these matters. It 
takes a long time and hard study to become 
a scientist or an engineer. How then can 
even the ablest executive expect to know and 
understand the details of technical work? 
Native wit, talent for leadership, even expe- 
rience in running large organizations—none 
of these valuable qualities are substitutes 
for “the art so long to learn.” 

Perhaps as a people we lack respect for 
the laws of nature and hence for those who 
know most about these laws. In popular 
esteem, the manipulator of men outranks 
the manipulator of abstract laws and facts, 
and thus we tend to overpay the administra- 
tor and underpay the creative professional 
man. We then compound this error by eval- 
uating the worth of a man’s advice by the 
size of his salary. This lopsided scale of 
values can stand readjustment. Insistence 
on professional independence for scientists 
and engineers may eventually bring this 
about. 

Of course, the professional person’s insist- 
ence that he cannot accept lay control over 
the methods he uses to perform his tasks 
cannot be twisted into an excuse for incom- 
petence or for blunder. To use the example 
of an operation again: the patient's rela- 
tives obviously cannot be permitted to lean 
over the surgeon's shoulder and direct where 
and how he is to make his incision. He 
must be completely independent of lay di- 
rection in the performance of the operation. 
However, he will most certainly be judged by 
the results of the operation. If too many 
of his patients die, the public will render 
judgment on the surgeon and he will soon 
have much spare time on his hands. 

This distinction between dictation of 
method and judgment of results is not al- 
Was clearly understood, particularly in 
callings which are still in process of devel- 
oping into professions de- have not yet 
achieved this status. At this stage, the pre- 
rogatives of professional status may loom 
larger than they actually are—they may 
even be visualized as a sort of divine right to 
escape all public censure for error or failure 
because of the laymen’s alleged inability to 
Judge professional work. This would be a 
pretty nice setup if it could be put across 
to the public, but I am afraid people won't 
buy it. 

Because the individual who seeks a pro- 
fessional service lacks the esoteric knowl- 
edge possessed by the man whose help he 
needs, he finds himself in an inferior posi- 
tion im his dealings with professional per- 
sons. Society has sought to offset this by 
requiring a license to practice and using its 
licensing power to control educational quali- 
fications of professional people. Professional 
associations have done much to reinforce 
this protection of the client by setting up 
codes of ethics. Besides equalizing the 
client’s position vis-a-vis the professional, 
these measures also protect the professional 
person against competition by quacks. 

The practice here varies from country to 
country, depending on the degree of social 
importance ascribed to any given profession 
by the public. Thus in continental Europe, 
the title “engineer” is commonly restricted 
to persons who have proved their compe- 
tence to the authorities; in Anglo-Saxon 
countries it is not so restricted. The pro- 
fessional person’s standing in the community 
depends, in final analysis, on the public’s 
insight of his work, that is, on the educa- 
tional level of the man in the street. When 
specialized knowledge of professional peo- 
ple is incomprehensible to the average man, 
he is apt to flounder between frustrated 
suspicion and excessive awe, leading him 
either to interfere unduly with professional 
independence or to accept naively every 
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claim made by anyone who calls himself 
a professional. The relation between the 
expert and the public is one of the central 
problems of our day. 

This problem has been aggravated by a 
spectacular accumulation of specialized 
knowledge in the last 4 centuries. Since 
rediscovery of classical thought in the 
Renaissance, knowledge has been increasing 
rapidly. In part, this has been a result of 
the liberation of man’s intellect. This has 
come about through acceptance of Greek 
intellectual techniques and eventual ex- 
pansion of these techniques into our modern 
scientific methods. In part, it has come 
about simply as a result of the enormous 
expansion of population, particularly among 
the people of western civilization who have 
grown at about double the rate of the world 
as a whole. Since the people of the West 
also outdistance all others in scientific pro- 
ductivity, the sum of human knowledge has 
grown phenomenally. According to avail- 
able estimates, it now doubles every 15 years. 
In contrast, the doubling of population even 
in such fast-growing countries as the United 
States takes 40 years at today’s rate of in- 
crease. The outpourings of this intellectual 
horn of plenty are overwhelming. No longer 
can anyone take all knowledge as his 
province. 

Unfortunately, the average person is 
touched only obliquely by most of this new 
knowledge, as when he benefits from some 
new commodity or service which has grown 
out of an addition to scientific knowledge. 
These new things he usually accepts as just 
another gift from his fairy godmother, Sci- 
ence, and he gives little thought to the man- 
ner in which they have been brought about: 
the chain of human effort which began in a 
remote laboratory where the germinal idea 
originated; the long process of applied re- 
search to verify its practicability; the de- 
tailed engineering to transform it into some- 
thing useful; and the final step taken by in- 
dustry and commerce to make it available to 
the consumer. 

While the practical results of increased 
knowledge thus merge into our way of life, 
the knowledge itself seldom becomes part of 
our general culture, It remains the posses- 
sion of small groups of experts, each owning 
that part which pertains to its specialty. 
This is so not because the experts are sel- 
fishly keeping knowledge to themselves but 
because most people simply have no taste 
for knowledge and do not want to spare the 
time for learning about this potent force in 
their lives. Thus we observe a widening gap 
between the experts and the public who de- 
pend for their well-being on the work of 
these experts. This disturbing cleavage ex- 
ists in the humanities no less than in sci- 
ence. Most people are not well informed in 
such vital matters as the languages and cul- 
tures of the various peoples who share this 
earth with us; the historic, geographic, and 
economic background of current events; the 
place of American civilization in the esti- 
mation of the world; and the real strength 
of our country in the shifting sands of power 
relations. 

Speaking of the need to improve the phys- 
ical fitness of our youth, the director of the 
President’s Council on Youth Fitness, aptly 
described us as a people addicted to “‘specta- 
toritis.” We have both physical and mental 
spectatoritis. We sit in the bleachers and 
let the game of life unfold before us. We 
accept the delightful rabbits which science 
keeps pulling out of its magician’s hat with- 
out bothering to investigate how it is done. 
We accept our country’s power and strength 
without worrying too much whether as citi- 
zens we are always conducting ourselves as 
the world expects the people of a great na- 
tion to act. We gladly accept all the bene- 
fits America has to give us but leave to 
others the responsibilities that go with 
them. We measure our own personal worth 
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by the number and quality of material 
possessions we are able to buy, not by what 
we make of the God-given capabilities with 
which we were born. 

This passive acceptance of life’s benefits 
and unconcern for the great problems of our 
day could undermine our freedom subtly and 
almost imperceptibly. As citizens of a de- 
mocracy, we are all rulers of this country 
and rulers cannot afford to be ignorant of 
everything beyond the narrow confines of 
their own small personal world. This was 
well understood by the upper and middle 
classes of past societies who knew that their 
rule depended upon comprehension of the 
world in which they lived. It was the reason 
why they made certain that their sons were 
broadly educated. Intelligence is not the 
special preserve of any particular class. 
Learning is hard for everyone. If the mid- 
dle classes of old were able to push most 
of their sons through tough schools and 
universities where they received the liberal 
education which fits men for leadership, this 
was not because their sons had superior in- 
tellectual capacities but because they were 
strongly motivated, determined to improve 
their inherent abilities by training mind and 
body to their utmost. This motivation came 
from home and school environments which 
fostered respect for excellence and empha- 
sized the need of competence in whatever 
position one occupied in the world. Deter- 
mination can offset average endowments, but 
without the desire to improve oneself, the 
highest native capacities count for little. 

Today most Americans have more leisure 
than the middle and upper classes had in 
the past. Our country is rich enough to 
provide the same tough education for all 
our children which once only middle-class 
parents required of their sons. But neither 
our leisure nor the obvious need of demo- 
cratic citizens to know a great deal more 
about their world today than they needed to 
know in a simpler past—neither of these 
urgent reasons for giving every child a tough 
education has greatly influenced popular 
ideas about education. We have adopted 
middle-class standards widely in our man- 
ners, our homes, our taste in clothes—in all 
the externals of life. But we have not as yet 
adopted traditional middle class standards in 
regard to education. In fact, Americans 
were more ambitious to better themselves 
through improving their minds when we 
were all poorer; when self-improvement 
meant going to night school after a long 
day’s hard work. The desire for an educa- 
tion which will really stretch our minds is 
not yet dead but it is almost smothered by 
our soft and pleasant life. No longer is our 
national goal a life of adventure, of risk, of 
a chance of reach for the stars; instead it is 
a desire for comfort and security. 

A high price must be paid for this comfort 
and security if the cost is ignorance of the 
powerful forces which control our destiny. 
Science is now able to change our environ- 
ment in ways which have never before been 
dreamed of. It is disturbing to watch the 
relentlessly widening gulf which separates 
the minority who understand and make use 
of science from the uninformed majority 
who passively accept whatever comes to them 
from the hands of the experts. That this 
gulf has not led to conflict or deep alien- 
ation—at least not yet—is due to two phe- 
nomena, unique to western civilization: po- 
litical democracy and professional ethics. 

Political democracy vests ultimate power 
in the average citizen—regardless of his in- 
telligence, education, or sense of responsi- 
bility; and professional ethics forbids pro- 
fessional men from taking unwarranted 
advantage of their own superlor knowledge. 
Both of these safeguards we owe to the 
Greeks. Both were evolved by the Greeks 
in response to the then prevailing situation 
where knowledge was concentrated in small 
groups of experts and spread thinly over the 
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mass of the people. 
with somewhat of a similar situation. 
me explain: 

At the dawn of western civilization, the 
general pattern of life in settled communi- 
ties was one in which a small group, versed 
in esoteric knowledge, ruled over the rest 
of the people to whom access to such knowl- 
edge was denied. The legends of many peo- 
ples reflect the propaganda of the elite that 
aspiration to knowledge above one’s own 
station is sinful and will call down the 
wrath of the gods. Practical knowledge of 
the kind needed by the peasant, the artisan, 
the shopkeeper—yes; these the masses might 
learn. But knowledge of law, medicine, the- 
ology, astronomy, the ability to read and 
write and to govern, these were a sort of 
magic possessed only by the divinely ordained 
few. 

Guarded jealously and handed down only 
within the group, this knowledge provided 
its possessors with power, wealth, and com- 
fort. In some parts of the world one can 
even today find people enslaved to experts 
who use their special knowledge to enforce 
subordination to their will—shamans, medi- 
cine men, and the like. 

The Greeks were the first to put the ex- 
pert in his place. They tore away his mantle 
of mystery; they denied that knowledge was 
a special dispensation reserved by the gods 
for particular groups of people, They threw 
open the door to knowledge and made its 
acquisition the supreme civic and human 
virtue. 

They looked upon the universe and man’s 
relation to it as a proper object of study 
for all men. They believed that everything 
could be understood by the right kind of 
intellectual technique. To know, man first 
had to observe, then to collect and order 
his observations; finally, to discover what 
were the underlying, the basic principles in 
the mass of information on hand. Hard 
thinking was necessary, but it brought its 
reward; for once known, these principles 
could then automatically be applied to new 
problems. The result might be described as 
an intellectual chain reaction. It goes far to 
explain the amazing accomplishments of the 
ancient Greeks. 

Their approach to learning was secular 
and intellectual; it was rigorous in its in- 
sistence on logical deduction from verifiable 
facts. All that was needed to transform this 
intellectual technique into our modern 
scientific method was ability to experiment 
and the necessary tools. Experiments mere- 
ly widen the sphere of human observation: 
they permit pinpointing inquiry on specific 
objects and they bolster deduction through 
verification by controlled tests. Without 
laboratories and accurate scientific tools, the 
Greeks yet were able to create sciences out 
of conglomerations of unrelated bits of 
knowledge which had been long possessed 
by many other peoples. Thus they founded 
a science of mathematics, of astronomy, of 
medicine, of history. They gave the West 
a scientific habit of mind. 

Having thought their way out of the then 
universally prevalent custom of confusing 
knowledge with divinely sanctioned magic, 
the Greeks were bound to reject any claim 
by experts that their special knowledge jus- 
tified a privileged position. In the political 
field, this meant rejection of the claim that 
certain persons had a divine right to be 
rulers. And so the Greeks were the first 
civilized people to establish popular rule. 
Their type of democracy was based on the 
belief that average Athenians, for example, 
were quite capable of governing themselves. 
Not only as legislators, but even as gov- 
ernment officials. Greek democracy re- 
quired direct participation in government 
by all adult males. Each was a member of 
the assembly and took turns for set periods 
of time at serving his city as soldier, magis- 
trate, judge, and priest. The smallness of 
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the Greek city-state simplified the art of 
governing, and the absence of a priestly 
caste in Greek religion permitted lay per- 
formance of religious functions. 3 

But this would not have been feasible 
without a relatively high level of education. 
And indeed the Greeks were a literate peo- 
ple. For after all, free access to knowledge 
was the basis of their way of life which dif- 
fered so radically from that of the people 
surrounding them; people who were en- 
slaved by their own ignorance of any except 
purely practical knowledge. Though a 
Greek city-state such as Athens did not pro- 
vide free schooling, the obligation of parents 
to provide for their sons’ education was well 
understood and accepted. Solon is credited 
with having hit on a clever device to give 
sanction to this moral obligation. He re- 
leased sons from the filial duty to take care 
of their fathers in old age, if the fathers had 
not made provision for their sons' education. 

Athens in 400 B. C. appears to have had 
fewer illiterates than many “advanced” na- 
tions in 1800 A. D. Moreover, almost any- 
body could broaden his mind by attending 
the theatre which in Athens had distinctly 
educational aims besides that of entertain- 
ment. Recreation for the spirit was avail- 
able in abundance; one could listen to the 
philosophers as they wandered about with 
their pupils, discoursing learnedly and wit- 
tily on practically every question or problem 
known to preindustrial man; in this pleas- 
ant manner one could absorb ideas about 


truth and beauty which have inspired men 


ever since. Athens was permeated by a love 
of learning which most of us would con- 
sider excessive. There were eggheads galore 
and oddly enough the Athenians respected 
them, They even put up with a man like 
Democritus when he uttered the following 
weird sentiment: “I would rather discover 
one scientific fact than be King of Persia.” 

Perhaps the most remarkable aspect of 
Greek democracy was that it did not lead 
to a cult of mediocrity. On the contrary, 
education of the young was designed to 
bring all their faculties to fruition—the 
suppleness and beauty of their bodies 
through athletic games, the perceptivity and 
sharpness of their minds through dialectics— 
what we would call public speaking. As 
Pericles expressed the Athenian ideal, gov- 
ernment is in the hands of the people, the 
law secures equal justice for all and “as for 
social standing, our practice is that a citizen 
who has recognized ability in some field gets 
public preferment—It is a question of his 
abilities, not of his rank.“ 

It is the fashion today to deprecate the 
value of classical civilization for modern 
man; but I myself am constantly struck with 
the lasting validity of so much of what the 
Greeks and Romans thought and wrote. 
These thoughts are at the origin of many 
of our most treasured traditions. Greek 
political ideas greatly influenced the Found- 
ing Fathers and helped them to devise for 
us a most marvelous constitutional frame- 
work. The Greeks paved the way for modern 
science, while the Romans still influence the 
law under which all the people of the West 
live to this day. It is not too fanciful to 
consider a modern engineering college such 
as Stevens a remote descendant of the Greek 
medical school at Cos or the Roman legal 
school at Beirut, or even Plato's Academy 
and Aristotle’s Lyceum in Athens. If I had 
the time, I could make a pretty good case 
for this distant relationship. 

It is true that Greek and Roman civilza- 
tion was based on slavery and that some of 
their habits and practices were rather odd. 
Much is made of this by anticlassicist pro- 
gressives. And it is also true that out- 
wardly, a modern technological society 
seems to have little in common with Rome— 
still less with the tiny preindustrial Greek 
city-state. Yet human problems have a way 
of persisting unchanged through the most 
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revolutionary permutations of man’s en- 
vironment. The product of clear, logical 
thought has permanent value. It is, as 
Thucydides put it, a possession forever. 

Nowhere is this more clearly evident than 
in the lasting validity of Greek thought 
about the role of the expert—the profes- 
sional man—in society. The Greeks evolved 
the concept that, far from entitling him to 
& position of power, the possession of special- 
ized professional knowledge actually imposed 
on the expert a special obligation, namely to 
use this knowledge solely for the good of 
others. This concept is foreign to most other 
civilizations, except when they have delib- 
erately adopted it from the West. It is, of 
course, basic to the position of the profes- 
sional man in western civilization. 

The Greeks founded the first true profes- 
sion and the science which belongs to it— 
medicine. They formulated the professional 
ethics of this profession in the famed oath of 
Hippocrates which we have not been able to 
improve upon. Young doctors embarking on 
their careers still swear this oath. Its fun- 
damental creed of obligation and responsibil- 
ity is basic to all subsequent professional 
codes. All are adapations on what the Greeks 
originated. 

In this country we have gone far toward 
eutting ourselves off from the broad stream 
of western culture. Rome and Athens are 
not for our children. Ancient history is 
supposed to bore them. So they are taught 
the essence of democracy by joining smoke 
abatement campaigns; they are shown the 
utility of simple arithmetic by paying a visit 
to city hall to watch the clerks at work. As 
for learning the language of the founders of 
western civilization, heaven forbid. Far 
more useful is it to teach our youth how to 
drive an automobile and take its motor 
apart. 

Iam going to fly in the face of the opinions 
of all sorts of self-appointed experts on the 
needs of modern man by urging that in your 
spare time you make the acquaintance of 
the ancient Greeks and Romans—remarkably 
stimulating people and good company, I as- 
sure you. And as a guide to engineering 
ethics, I should like to commend to you a 
liberal adapation of the injunction contained 
in the oath of Hippocrates that the profes- 
sional man do nothing that will harm his 
client. Since engineering is a profession 
which affects the material basis of every- 
one’s life, there is almost always an uncon- 
sulted third party involved in any contract 
between the engineer and those who employ 
him—and that is the country, the people as 
a whole. These, too, are the engineer’s 
clients, albeit involuntarily. Engineering 
ethics ought, therefore, to safeguard their 
interests most carefully. Knowing more 
than the public about the effects his work 
will have, the engineer ought to consider 
himself an officer of the court and keep the 
general interest always in mind. 

Since the engineer deals with metals and 
fuels of which the earth has but a limited 
supply, it will make a great difference to 
future generations whether or not he is 
fully conscious that every ounce of metal or 
fossile fuel he uses means a diminution of 
nature’s capital stock we bequeathe to our 
descendants. 

Engineers build structures which alter 
man’s supply of pure air and water, of food 
and soil. A poorly designed factory may 
poison air and water; a dam or highway may 
needlessly rob our grandchildren of good 
farmland which by then may well be in 
short supply. Almost everything the engi- 
neer does has an effect on our materials base. 
His work is seldom purely an engineering 
task, though he sometimes acts as if it 
were. 

For example, not long ago a bridge was 
being built across a body of seawater with 
valuable oyster beds. A small change of 
location would have saved the oysters. 
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When this was pointed out by a marine bi- 
ologist, the engineer in charge of building 
the bridge rejected the advice out of hand 
with the contemptuous remark: “What do 
you know about building bridges?” An ir- 
relevant and rude reply. More to the point 
would it have been to ask the engineer: 
“What do you know about building bridges 
in this particular locality?” In this instance 
the livelihood of a number of people not in 
any way involved with the bridge or with 
hiring the engineer was adversely affected. 

To give you another example I am familiar 
with: the design and operation of nuclear- 
power plants. These involve questions of 
public health and safety which go far beyond 
those encountered in conventional power- 
plants. For this reason we use every con- 
ceivable talent that can help in the design. 
And when the design is completed, it is gone 
over in detail by a committee composed of 
outstanding specialists in many technical 
areas. These men who are full-time pro- 
fessionals in their respective fields advise the 
Atomic Energy Commission on the safety of 
proposed reactor plants. Since reactor safety 
is a broad problem requiring knowledge of 
many subjects the members of this com- 
mittee are selected not alone for their knowl- 
edge of reactors but because of their dem- 
onstrated competence in relevant areas such 
as meteorology, oceanography, nuclear phys- 
ics, mechanical, electrical and chemical en- 
gineering, sanitary engineering, design of 
pressure vessels, explosives, industrial in- 
surance, and so on. 

Consultation with other experts ought to 
become as common in engineering as it is in 
medicine. A Venetian medical code of about 
1500 A. D. made it mandatory for a physician 
to consult a colleague before prognosing a 
serious disease. Yet medical mistakes affect 
only one person, the patient; engineering 
mistakes can affect multitudes. 

Within your own lifetime a profound trans- 
formation has taken place which has gone 
almost unnoticed by most Americans but 
which must strike any engineer forcibly. It 
is that we have ceased being one of the 
world’s richest countries in mineral and fuel 
resources and a great exporter of raw mate- 
rials. Indeed, we are now importing many 
vitally needed materials; we are, in fact, 
truly self-sufficient only in molybdenum and 
magnesium of the 32 indispensable minerals. 

While our resources base has shrunk, our 

population has soared. In 1750 there were 
but 1.6 million Americans. During the next 
200 years we multiplied one-hundred-fold. 
Even with immigration substantially ended, 
we are now growing at an annual rate of 1.8 
percent which, if you know your geometric 
progressions, would bring us to 5.3 billion by 
the year 2150—a thirty-five-fold increase in 
the 200 years after 1950. 
As I see it, the most important aspect of 
the engineer’s code of professional ethics 
ought to be the obligation to do nothing that 
will unnecessarily aggravate future resources 
deficiencies. To my mind his greatest task is 
to do everything he can to preserve oppor- 
tunities for a good life to coming generations 
who will not be as rich in land and resources 
as we are today. This means, in particular: 
no needless waste of irreplaceable materials; 
no permanent destruction of good soil or of 
our shrinking water resources merely for the 
sake of immediate advantages; it means ut- 
most ingenuity in substituting abundant 
materials for scarce materials, renewable re- 
sources for irreplaceable resources. For ex- 
ample, in our nuclear-propulsion program we 
are currently working to eliminate the use 
of a scarce gas, helium, for testing purposes 
by substituting a more abundant gas. When 
one is alert to the problem, many ways to 
save our resources capital will suggest them- 
selves, 

Greatly improved education for all and in- 
genious use of technology will help to offset 
diminishing land, mineral, and fuel re- 
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sources. We have only to look at Europe to 
see what can be done. There a high standard 
of living is being maintained on a modest 
resources base. 

Switzerland, for example, has only one- 
fourth as much land per capita as we have, 
yet she manages to produce a per capita 
gross national product more than half ours— 
and only one-third smaller than that of rich 
and empty Canada. Or, to put it another 
way. Switzerland has the same population 
density as India, and she has only rocks, 
water, and scenery, while India has rich 
natural resources. Yet the individual Swiss 
citizen is 17 times as wealthy as the in- 
dividual Indian. Improved technology 
brought about by educational investment 
in people is the secret of Switzerland’s pro- 
ductivity and high standard of living. And 
technology is the engineer's metier. His is 
potentially the most important profession 
because the future well-being of all people 
may well depend on the manner in which 
he practices it. 

In closing, I commend to you that you 
think of every engineering task assigned to 
you as one involving many side effects, 
some possibly damaging to your fellow citi- 
zens, perhaps even to future Americans. 
Once you have attained habitual awareness 
of the possibility of unforeseen damage in 
your work you will find ways to avoid this. 

As you embark upon your careers, I would 
wish that you do so in the spirit which 
animated young Athenians when they en- 
tered upon the duties of citizenship. At the 
end of 2 years of preparation and service 
these young men, called ephebi, became full- 
fledged citizens of Athens. The Greeks being 
rather addicted to oaths—remember Hip- 
pocrates—the ceremony concluded with the 
solemn ephebic oath, each young man 
promising that he would so conduct himself 
as to leave his city not less but better than 
he found it. 

A promise to leave your country not less 
but better than you found it would seem to 
me a most appropriate beginning for an 
engineering career. God bless you and good 
luck, 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, for 
25 years Hyman George Rickover served 
his country as a hard working, con- 
scientious, and efficient naval officer. 
The son of a Russian Jewish tailor who 
emigrated to the United States, Hyman 
Rickover attended public schools in Chi- 
cago and was graduated from the United 
States Naval Academy in 1922. 

In the 25-year period from his An- 
napolis graduation through the end of 
World War II, Admiral Rickover was 
known as a serious and studious officer 
with deep scientific interests, a love of 
work, and an aversion to pomp, formal- 
ity, and the polite but empty words 
spoken over a soup spoon or a cocktail 
glass. 

He demonstrated great intellectual 
and personal courage, and as wartime 
head of the electrical section of the Bu- 
reau of Ships, the future father of the 
nuclear navy mobilized in behalf of vic- 
tory a driving, selfless, and uncompro- 
mising devotion to duty seldom equaled 
and never surpassed. 

The complacent aftermath of vic- 
tory—the calm after the storm—created 
no sense of ease in Hyman Rickover’s 
mind. Twenty-five years of naval serv- 
ice, of study, and of invaluable experi- 
ences had honed and polished his razor- 
sharp mind and prepared it for accept- 
ing the challenge of atomic energy. 

Hyman Rickover accepted the chal- 
lenge. In 1946 he was the senior officer 
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of a 5-man naval group sent to study 
nuclear power at Oak Ridge, Tenn. 
From this simple and unimpressive be- 
ginning, Admiral Rickover argued, 
fought, pleaded, prodded, pricked, and 
antagonized. The whole purpose of his 
plans and activities was to harness the 
power of the atom for both military and 
industrial uses. 

The admiral was not an impractical 
visionary. But he saw, where others 
failed to see, the basic industrial and 
naval applications of atomic energy. He 
had faith in himself, in his ideas, and 
in the future of his country. This faith 
sustained him when he found it neces- 
sary to fight against complacency, 
against lack of imagination, against 
inertia, and against stubborn blindness— 
both in military and in civilian circles. 

Admiral Rickover did not fight alone. 
He was strongly supported by Members 
of Congress, sectors of the press, and a 
tightly drawn circle of superiors, associ- 
ates, and disciples. Yet Hyman Rick- 
over’s personal efforts were one of the 
major hubs on which the wheel of atomic 
progress turned. 

The choicest fruits of Admiral Rick- 
over's labors have been the atomic-pow- 
ered submarine, the first of which was 
launched in 1954, and the world’s first 
large-scale, all civilian, atomic power- 
plant, which started generating electric- 
ity at Shippingport, Pa., in December of 
last year. 

But Admiral Rickover has also been a 
leader in which might be called the realm 
of pure ideas. He has been one of the 
first to seize upon the strategic advan- 
tages of operational nuclear submarines 
and to exploit these advantages in the 
interests of national security. He also 
has thought and spoken courageously of 
the weaknesses in our national system of 
education, weaknesses that impede the 
United States from attaining many of 
the other scientific and technological 
“firsts” which should go to a strong, free, 
great, and viable nation. 

Whether Admiral Rickover has been 
adequately rewarded for his services to 
the United States and to the United 
States Navy is an open question. So is 
the question whether the United States 
and the United States Navy have made 
and will continue to make full use of this 
fertile mind. 

Yet, one thing above all others should 
be clear. In an age ever more dominated 
by science and technology and a need for 
imagination and bold action, the United 
States and the United States Navy can 
well use and can ill afford to lose men 
who live and work by these two mottos: 
“I have not yet begun to think.” “Damn 
the redtape, full speed ahead.” 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, as 
one of the cosponsors of a resolution au- 
thorizing the chairman of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy to confer a 
medal on Rear Adm. Hyman George 
Rickover, United States Navy, I am 
pleased to support Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 201 for that purpose. 

As a member of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy and a Naval Reserve 
officer for many years, I have learned to 
know Admiral Rickover as one of the 
most capable engineering officers in the 
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history of the United States Navy. In 
recognizing his capabilities, I do so with 
the knowledge of his leadership and ef- 
fort to develop a nuclear powered task 
force of Navy ships. He is not only the 
father of the Nautilus and other nuclear- 
powered submarines, but of nuclear- 
powered carriers and destroyers now 
under construction. 

Under Admiral Rickover's brilliant 
leadership, America today leads the 
world in nuclear-ship propulsion. He 
has enhanced our military power to the 
extent that the recent successful and 
daring operations of the Nautilus and 
Skate under the Arctic ice have dwarfed 
the importance of Russian sputniks. 

The medal that will be presented to 
Admiral Rickover by my chairman, the 
Honorable CARL DURHAM, of North Caro- 
lina, chairman of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy, will express the ap- 
preciation of the American people to a 
two-fisted administrator and a never- 
say-die spirit that has characterized the 
life of Rear Adm. Hyman George Rick- 
over. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
recent days there has been press com- 
ment concerning the uncertainty of pro- 
motion to vice admiral for Rear Adm. 
Hyman G. Rickover, United States 
Navy. It seems incredible that there 
could be any doubt about the promo- 
tion of a man who has done so much for 
his country. What is even more impor- 
tant to the welfare of the Nation, it 
seems incredible that any action or fail- 
ure to act would occur which would 
endanger the continued service of a man 
who still has so much to give his country. 

Admiral Rickover has appeared before 
the Select Committee on Astronautics 
and Space Exploration as a witness on 
two oceasions. His answers to questions 
were to the point. But the select com- 
mittee could always feel that he spoke 
from conviction and without fear. This 
is a most important quality in a man, 
when there are so many hard truths 
which are a temptation to ignore. Ad- 
miral Rickover in effect becomes part of 
the conscience of America, and he should 
not be stilled. 

The United States is engaged in a 
technological race for survival. Many 
dedicated men have contributed the 
theoretical and practical knowledge 
which have advanced us to our present 
levels of scientific ability and progress. 
There are a few men whose contribution 
to our continued survival is well-nigh 
unique. Admiral Rickover is one of 
these men. Were it not for his deter- 
mination and single mindedness of pur- 
pose, it is unlikely that this country 
would have the nuclear submarine. But 
he did more than that. He not only 
fought the bureaucrats and the tradi- 
tionalists in the military services until 
he won support for the nuclear subma- 
rine. He brought a meticulous attention 
to detail and a flinty determination that 
no excuse would be tolerated for lack 
of perfection in production. This was 
the key to the successful construction of 
the nuclear submarine. This scientific 
and technological challenge was so fan- 
tastically complex that any lesser stand- 
ard would not have produced an oper- 
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ational submarine. This design coupled 
with the Polaris missile may be the 
pivotal factor in our survival by fore- 
stalling attack on this country during 
the 1960’s. 

Admiral Rickover's contribution in nu- 
clear propulsion has tremendous peace- 
time implications for the world, too. 
The exploit of his Nautilus and Skate 
in passing under the North Pole illustrate 
possibilities for future cheap transport 
routes across the top of the world. 

It was Admiral Rickover’s same atten- 
tion to detail and driving force which 
have created the only full-scale nuclear 
powerplant in the world devoted pri- 
marily to power production. The Ship- 
pingport, Pa., plant is a monument 
which will serve our people as a con- 
crete symbol of his ability. 

This makes one wonder whether Ad- 
miral Rickover may not be the man to 
manage the long drawn out project 
Rover, which it is hoped will carry large 
manned spaceships to the moon and 
even to other planets in the years ahead. 
Will project Rover ever become a prac- 
tical reality unless we have a Rickover 
to push the actual engineering of the 
principles our scientists have developed? 

There is so much that Admiral Rick- 
over can do, whether in submarines, in 
powerplants ashore, or in space propul- 
sion that the way must be found to keep 
him in the active service of his country, 
to which he, a dedicated American, has 
given his best. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the pas- 
sage of this resolution and the presenta- 
tion of a medal called for thereby is an 
unsought but very much deserved honor 
for Rear Adm. Hyman G. Rickover. 

The following article written by James 
Lee, as it appeared in the New York 
Journal American of August 17, 1958, 
tells the story much better than I could: 

A NONCONFORMIST IN SEA OF REDTAPE 

(By James Lee) 

WASHINGTON.—A strange storm of contro- 
versy swirls around Rear Adm. Hyman G. 
Rickover, the Navy’s dynamic and embattled 
prophet of the nuclear age. 

One of Rickover’s boldest prophecies be- 
came a startling fact of immense military 
significance when the atomic submarine 
Nautilus—his brain child—crossed the North 
Pole under the ice. 

Yet Rickover, the father“ of the Nation’s 
nuclear navy, is confronted by a fantastic 
situation. Instead of being officially ac- 
claimed for his role in a momentous de- 
velopment, he faces the possibility of a 
forced journey to naval oblivion. 

The veiled “get rid of Rickover“ move was 
dramatized last week by the outcry which 
arose over the admiral’s absence from the 
White House ceremony at which President 
Ensenhower hailed the gallant skipper of the 
Nautilus, Comdr. W. R. Anderson. 

The Navy later apologized, but a naval offi- 
cer long associated with Rickover exploded: 

“It was just like leaving the bride's father 
out of the wedding party.” 

This correspondent, who interviewed Rick- 
over recently, has learned some of the factors 
underlying the antipathy toward the admiral 
in certain areas of Washington officialdom, 
both naval and civilian. 

One of these hidden reasons would be 
vehemently denied by any official spokesman. 
Yet it is known to exist. It is the matter of 
anti-Semitism. Rickover is Jewish. The 
career Navy has never taken kindly to Jewish 
Officers of flag rank. 
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Aside from that, Rickover’s refusal to be a 
conformist, a traditionalist, has brought him 
into sharp conflict with powerful foes. 

The admiral has voiced his dim opinion 
of the hierarchy and has refused to be awed 
by rank. 

“There is in truth no such thing as rank 
among professionals,” he says. “Each is 
master of his fate; he stands alone, and by 
his performance demonstrates his own 
worth; no organization can give him his 
true rating.” 


HE TELLS THEM THE TRUTH 


Rickover’s own explanation, given to this 
reporter, of his ability to deal successfully 
with Congressional committees and legis- 
lators who have given the brass“ so much 
trouble is this: 

“I get along with politicians because I tell 
them the truth. They understand the 
truth.” 

This statement recalls the bitter com- 
plaint of Lt. Gen. James Gavin, the Army's 
brilliant Chief of Research and Development, 
who retired earlier this year after protest- 
ing that his Pentagon superiors expected 
him to mislead Congress. 

Rickover never has hesitated to step on 
the toes of those who, he felt, obstructed 
his drive toward the goal of a nuclear Navy. 

His opinion of certain administrators, for 
example, is far from complimentary. 

“Not infrequently, all he (the admin- 
istrator) does is interfere with the profes- 
sional staff and reduce real productivity by 
constantly bothering them with trivia. No- 
body can waste as much time as a super- 
efficient administrator trying to run a group 
of eggheads.“ 

Rickover has been accused of being ob- 
sessed with the belief that the American 
system of education is inadequate to the 
challenge of the space age. 

“Nothing we can bestow upon our children 
in the way of material advantage can com- 
pare with the gift of a good education,” he 
says. We often speak of democratic free- 
dom and of course we treasure it. 

“But basic to political freedom is personal 
independence; and this can exist only where 
the mind has been unshackled from ignor- 
ance.” 

THERE'LL BE NO SECOND CHANCE 


The admiral’s answer to the critics who 
assail his refusal to accept redtape as a 
necessary restraint upon swift and decisive 
action is implied in these words: 

“In the next all-out war the side which 
moves fastest will most likely destroy the 
other's capacity to wage war. 

“You know that there can be no second 
place in a contest with Russia and that 
there will be no second chance to win if 
we lose. 

“But if we lose, it will be largely by de- 
fault. It will be because we have acted 
without vision, because we will have wasted 
the marvelous ingenuity and fine spirit of 
the American people in providing us with 
things which make life more pleasant but 
which really do not matter much if they 
are bought at too high a cost.” 

Hyman Rickover is dedicated to the propo- 
sition that America must not lose by default. 


In the same paper, in the column 
headed “Now You’re Talking” we find 
that the opinion is unanimous among 
the American people that Admiral Rick- 
over is one of our greatest Americans. 
The question and the answers as they 
appeared in that column are as follows: 

Now YOU'RE TALKING 

Question: Rear Adm. Hyman G. Rickover, 
“father” of the atomic submarine, faces au- 
tomatic retirement unless the Board of Navy 
Admirals promotes him to a three-star vice 
admiral. Does he deserve this promotion? 
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This petty squabble over Rickover's pro- 
motion is a delayed reaction. He should 
have been promoted long ago. After his long 
Navy career and his fine achievements, an- 
other star is little enough. I think it was 
an affront to him when he was not invited 
to the White House when Commander An- 
Gerson was decorated for taking the Nautilus 
under the North Pole. 

Mrs. RUTH SLUTZKY, 
Housing Administrative Assistant. 

BROOKLYN. 

By keeping Admiral Rickover in the Navy 
that service can utilize his abilities for fur- 
ther development in the atomic field. I be- 
lieve he should get a third star for all the 
work and sacrifices he made in making the 
atomic submarine possible. 

GEORGE CHRISTENSEN, Clerk. 

BROOKLYN. 


Another star is the only way right now 
that we can show our appreciation to this 
man. He made a great contribution to our 
national defense by conceiving the idea of 
atomic submarines and then bringing it to 
a reality. I can think of no reason why he 
should not be promoted. 

HAROLD STEPHENS, 
Bank Clerk. 

RICHMOND HILL, QUEENS. 

A man who can originate the idea of an 
atomic submarine and carry it through to 
completion against the obstacles he faced is 
certainly an important man for the United 
States Navy to retain in its service. I would 
hate to see such a man as Rickover lost to 
the service of our country. 

ARTHUR PHILIPs, 
Engineer. 
STUYVESANT OvAL, MANHATTAN. 


Admiral Rickover devoted his entire life 
to the service of his country. His atomic 
submarine is a milestone in our defense. 
The Navy should be big enough to sur- 
mount personality clashes and recognize and 
reward him for his great works. He could 
haye gone into private industry years ago 
and made a fortune instead of staying on 
at relatively smaller pay. 

JULIA ROLFE, 
Health Educator. 
WESTBURY COURT, BROOKLYN. 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
pleasure to endorse heartily the resolu- 
tion of Congress to award to Admiral 
Rickover of the United States Navy a 
medal for achievement as the intuitive 
and dedicated developer of the engines 
for nuclear-propelled submarines. 

Let us face it—Rickover and the 
United States are first in this field. 
There is no second. 

Admiral Rickover plus the atomic team 
at Westinghouse Electric Co. have at- 
tained startling accomplishment and 
success. Let us have more of this type 
of intelligent cooperation between in- 
dustry and government. 

No one denies Admiral Rickover is per- 
sistent, dedicated, and salty. I cannot 
Say we need more saltiness. Heaven 
already has provided four-fifths of the 
earth’s surface with a permanent fluid 
saltiness, plus Rickover, and he is no 
barnacle. 

As a cosponsor of a similar resolution 
to award Admiral Rickover the thanks 
and appreciation due an outstanding 
and contributing United States citizen, 
by the Congress assembled, from the 
American people, I am glad to discard 
the holly wreath of victory, which might 


be his for the asking, but he has not 
asked. 
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We Americans know that we must now 
work hard to develop from the basic ad- 
vances by which Admiral Rickover and 
his devoted teams—umilitary, governmen- 
tal, management, research personnel, 
and civilian scientists—have made pos- 
sible, by their devotion and steadfastness, 
the tremendous strategic Nautilus pio- 
neering voyage under the northern polar 
ice cap. 

The Rickover-Westinghouse team of 
atomic and nuclear propellant scientists 
must not now be disbanded, but must be 
used by the United States and put to 
the task of adapting nuclear propellants 
to other fields, and especially to the outer 
space, missile, and advanced research 
and high velocity fields, now in their 
beginnings. 

Heroes such as Rickover should have 
no luxury of leisure, but the American 
people should put their unceasing talents 
to the forced labor of the common good 
of all. I therefore recommend that 
Rickover immediately be placed as the 
high thrust propellent to get the projects 
for nuclear power in space and United 
States missile programs really off the 
ground in the future. 

This asp should promptly be placed on 
the lap of progress by a grateful Gov- 
ernment and an appreciative people. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I whole- 
heartedly support this bill, which is sim- 
ilar to the bill which I filed for the same 
purpose. Adm. Hyman G. Rickover 
deserves the gratitude of the Congress 
and of the country for his unrelenting 
fight against overwhelming odds to bring 
nuclear propulsion of naval ships into 
being. While it is true that many people 
contributed to the success of the pro- 
gram, it was Rickover who had the vi- 
sion, the courage, and the sheer dogged 
determination to fight through opposi- 
tion and redtape to make the Nautilus a 
reality. 

In its issue of September 3, 1951, Life 
magazine describes Rickover as one who 
may be destined to go down in naval 
history as the man who exerted as much 
influence on naval shipbuilding as Rob- 
ert Fulton. This is no exaggeration, Mr. 
Speaker, for just as Robert Fulton revo- 
lutionized the commerce of his day by 
introducing steam as a propulsive power 
for ships, so Rickover was the one who 
made possible the successful adaptation 
of nuclear power to ships. 

The recent conquest of the North Pole 
by the Nautilus, which may write a new 
chapter in the history of modern war- 
fare, was conceived by Rickover. It was 
made possible only because of the speed, 
endurance, and maneuverability of the 
atomic submarine. We have heard 
much recently about the gap in our de- 
fense structure during the next few 
years as we seek to overcome the lag in 
missile development. The atomic sub- 
marine and the Polaris missile will aid 
greatly in acting as a deterrent to pos- 
sible aggressors during that perilous 
period. The Nautilus and the Skate have 
shown that our submarines, possessing 
the tremendous advantage of nuclear 
power, can penetrate to any of the far- 
flung reaches of the world. 

And yet, Mr. Speaker, Admiral Rick- 
over was not even invited to the White 
House for the ceremony marking the 
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triumphant completion by the Nautilus 
of the conquest of the North Pole. The 
first one who should have been invited 
was the only one who was not invited of 
those who had played a part in the 
atomic energy program. The White 
House secretary said there was not room 
for everyone. Perhaps that is true, Mr. 
Speaker, but why was not the man who 
was primarily responsible for the exploit 
remembered? 

That is why this bill is so important, 
Mr. Speaker. It shows that the Congress 
is very much aware of Admiral Rick- 
over’s existence and of his achievements 
for our Nation. It gives recognition to 
the national feeling of approval for the 
work carried out by Rickover. It con- 
veys to Rickover the traditional Navy 
phrase of commendation: “Well done.” 

Mr.REUSS. Mr. Speaker, in the har- 
nessing of atomic power for both mili- 
tary and civilian purposes no man has 
made a greater contribution to the 
United States effort in these fields than 
Rear Adm. George Rickover. 

Admiral Rickover, father of the nu- 
clear-powered submarine, is largely re- 
sponsible for the United States having 
clear world leadership in the field of 
nuclear-powered ships. And his pioneer- 
ing in the nuclear-reactor field has re- 
sulted in the operation of our first large 
scale civilian atomic powerplant. 

When the Nautilus thrilled us all with 
its spectacular underwater voyage from 
Pacific to Atlantic beneath the polar ice, 
surely Admiral Rickover had a right to 
be the proudest and happiest man in the 
country. That the White House and the 
Navy could not find room for him at the 
ceremonies marking that historic voyage 
is totally shocking and unbelievable. 

Authorizing a medal to be conferred 
on Admiral Rickover by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy will in some 
measure express the thanks due him by 
the Nation for his untiring service and 
unequaled accomplishments. I strongly 
support the resolution to confer this 
richly deserved recognition on him. 

I also hope that Rear Admiral Rickover 
soon will be Vice Admiral Rickover, re- 
ceiving his promotion on the grounds 
upon which all military advancement 
should be based—on merit, on perform- 
ance, on leadership. He qualifies bril- 
liantly on all counts. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
happy to see this action on the House 
floor this afternoon. This is a well- 
deserved tribute to a great man, the 
father of our atomic-powered submarine 
fleet. With his energy and his drive and 
vision, he gave us the U. S. S. Nautilus, 
the first atomic-powered submarine 
years in advance of any other nation in 
the world. 

Admiral Rickover won the admiration 
and support of every member of the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy in the 
early days of his work on the Nautilus. 
He won the support of the committee 
members because they knew of his 
honesty and his sincerity of purpose and 
they relied completely upon his word. 

No man has contributed more to naval 
history because of his efforts in the field 
of atomic propulsion than has Admiral 
Rickover. 
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I hope that the next step in recogni- 
tion of his great work will be a promo- 
tion in rank in order to hold his service 
for several years to come for our Nation. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
House of Representatives has today 
rendered a great service to the American 
people, and in so doing it has done honor 
to one of the great men of our day and 
age. A few days ago some 47 Members 
of the Senate joined in sponsoring a reso- 
lution to confer a medal on Rear Adm. 
Hyman George Rickover, United States 
Navy. That resolution, titled Senate 
Joint Resolution 201, was passed unani- 
mously by the Senate today—within a 
few hours the House of Representatives 
by a unanimous vote passed the Senate 
resolution. 

On August 13, I introduced an iden- 
tical resolution, House Joint Resolution 
687 and 7 of my colleagues on the Joint 
Committee also introduced identical 
resolutions. I know that they all rejoice 
with me in the tribute which the House 
has given today to Admiral Rickover. 

A great many people worked and 
planned to create the atomic-powered 
submarine, the Nautilus. Admiral Rick- 
over would be the first to pay tribute to 
that fine aggregation of scientists work- 
ing at the Bettis Laboratory, to the great 
company of engineers and workmen as- 
sembled by the Westinghouse Co., and 
to the loyal staff which worked so tire- 
lessly under his own immediate direction. 
But there had to be a central driving 
force to keep everlastingly at the job, 
overcoming bureaucratic redtape, scien- 
tific and industrial obstacles and the 
endless job of coordinating the different 
facets of the problem. Admiral Rickover 
was that centralized driving force that 
got the job done. To Admiral Rickover 
belongs the credit for putting the pieces 
of the jigsaw atomic submarine together. 

Other men may claim the credit in 
future years when memories of his work 
becomes blurred in some people’s minds. 
But we, the members of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy who have 
known personally of his great contribu- 
tion will ever keep our memories clear 
on this point. The action which the 
Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives took today will establish in the 
permanent record for future historians 
to note, the true facts. 

The importance of the nuclear sub- 
marine has not yet been realized by the 
rank and file of our people: In my opin- 
ion, nuclear submarines will revolution- 
ize not only naval warfare, but may well 
bring to bear upon land and air strategy 
a subsequent revolution in military 
tactics. 

If we press on with the speed of which 
this great nation is capable, our rapidly 
growing fleet of nuclear submarines may 
well hold the line of deterrence in that 
lag period between the obsolescence of 
manned aircraft and the unmanned 
family of missiles. These nuclear sub- 
marines may well furnish the Free World 
with hidden and flexible missile launch- 
ing bases, when our fixed airbases over- 
seas become obsolete in the face of mis- 
sile vulnerability. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to append to my remarks the text of the 
resolution which I introduced and which 
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is identical to the Senate resolution 
passed today. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, S. J. 
Res. 201, to confer a gold medal on Rear 
Adm. Hyman G. Rickover, deserves the 
overwhelming support of this body. This 
measure provides a tangible means for 
every Member of Congress, in behalf of 
the American people, to express their ap- 
preciation and gratitude to this pioneer 
in nuclear development. 

By means of this medal, the American 
people can in some small way pay their 
debt to a courageous scientist and mili- 
tary man who has fought his way 
through masses of red tape and official 
indifference so that America could forge 
ahead in the nuclear field. 

Admiral Rickover’s work, of course, 
reached its most famous fruition recently 
with the sub-Polar voyage of the Nauti- 
lus, his first nuclear creation. He has 
also led the way in other aspects of this 
Nation’s progress in the field of nuclear 
power. 

The speed with which this measure has 
whisked through Congress is a fitting 
tribute to this man and his work. Only 
twice before, in the cases of Charles A. 
Lindbergh and Dr. Jonas Salk, has Con- 
gress chosen in this way to express its 
commendation to a citizen for his ac- 
complishments. 

Presentation of this medal to Admiral 
Rickover will at the same time recognize 
the virtues of achievement and persist- 
ence, of courage and diligence, of fore- 
sight and dedication to the national wel- 
fare. No man is more deserving of this 
unique kudo from Congress. Its au- 
thorization should be approved with a 
Will. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR 
TOMORROW 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, may I 
ask the majority leader to tell us about 
the program for tomorrow? 

Mr. McCORMACK. The first order 
of business tomorrow will be the reso- 
lution reported today from the Commit- 
tee on Rules to take from the Speaker's 
desk the bill H. R. 13247, the scholarship 
education bill, for the purpose of send- 
ing it to conference. 

Thereafter there will be conference 
reports, and then other matters which 
have been cleared by the leadership and 
for which the Speaker will recognize 
Members. 

Then the next order of legislative busi- 
ness will be the school lunch program 
bill, one bill out of the District of Co- 
lumbia Committee, and then, on the 
broad scale, the minerals production 
bill. 

There will also be the call of the Pri- 
vate Calendar, 
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I also desire to announce that there 
is added to the program for this week 
House Resolution 679, providing travel 
authority for the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries; also H. R. 
9521, to amend the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetics Act, and to define chemi- 
cal preservatives. I understand in con- 
nection with that bill that an amend- 
ment has been agreed to, so that if there 
is no opposition, and all parties seem to 
have agreed to it, it may be brought up 
by unanimous consent. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will an- 
nounce that there will be no more recog- 
nitions for suspensions today. We will 
try to get another day for them. 


REAR ADM. EDWARD C. STEPHAN, 
USN 


Mrs. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, Rear Adm. Edward C. Stephan, 
USN, Chief of the Legislative Liaison for 
the Navy with the Congress, has been 
relieved by Rear Adm. John S. McCain. 
Within a few days, Admiral Stephan will 
leave for his new assignment as com- 
mander, South Atlantic Forces. 

Although every Member of Congress 
who personally knows Admiral Stephan 
is delighted to know he is to be in com- 
mand of such an important responsibil- 
ity, nevertheless, all shall miss him great- 
ly in his work with the Congress. Ex- 
ceptionally efficiently and quickly Ad- 
miral Stephan has been able to give 
Members of Congress a successful an- 
swer to every problem presented to him. 
Through his wise counsel he has brought 
the Navy very much closer to Congress. 
He has been able to successfully have the 
Congress understand the problems of 
the Navy and at the same time have 
the Navy understand the individual 
problems as well as the legislative prob- 
lems of the Congress. 

I have known Admiral Stephan and 
his charming wife for many years. They 
are delightful, charming, gentle people. 
On many occasions I have had to take 
up matters with Admiral Stephan re- 
quiring a decision of the Navy Depart- 
ment. Always he has provided me with 
an answer. 

Possessing unusual ability, excellent 
judgment, and a broad comprehension of 
national and international affairs, Ad- 
miral Stephan certainly is supremely 
qualified to take over the command of 
the South Atlantic forces. His energy 
and strength and force as an officer of 
the United States Navy give to us con- 
fidence that America certainly can de- 
pend on him. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel certain that I 
speak for the entire membership of the 
House, and for that matter, of the Con- 
gress, when I say that every Member 
extends to Admiral Stephan his or her 
best wishes in all of his undertakings 
and activities in this new and respon- 
sible assignment as commander of the 
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South Atlantic forces. We extend to 
him our best wishes and hope that if 
occasion permits he will come up here 
and pay us a visit whenever he is in 
Washington. 


THE TEACHING PROFESSION 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past few years we have made a real ef- 
fort in this country to encourage out- 
standing young men and women to enter 
teaching. Since October of last year 
and the advent of the Russian sputnik, 
there has been some considerable soul- 
searching on a national scale to de- 
termine how this could be more easily 
accomplished. 

For 2 years after graduating from col- 
lege I was a teacher in the public schools 
and this gave me some knowledge and in- 
sight into teachers’ problems. Basically 
the problems now are the same as those 
I faced while teaching. Our munificence 
to the profession is not our most out- 
standing national characteristic. It is 
possible to say without argument that 
teachers are not overly paid. ; 

But more than that, teachers then, as 
now, were forced into a porition of con- 
tinuing their education well beyond 
the mere obtaining of a bachelor of 
arts or bachelor of science degree. 
In my own State, Illinois, for instance, 
the law requires that a teacher shall 
continue “teaching and professional 
growth” to the satisfaction of the 
superintendent of education. Most su- 
perintendents are strict in their appli- 
cation of this provision and require 
teachers to prove they have attended 
classes, or have in some other equally 
important way shown professional 
growth. 

It doesn’t, however, take a law to get 
teachers to school. Teaching is pe- 
culiarly a profession that deals with an 
ever-changing world. Even the “three 
R's” constantly change as new ideas and 
applications develop. To introduce the 
eager young mind to this changing, 
growing, amazing world is the prime 
function of the teacher. And so it is 
that he or she insists on self-education 
before attempting to educate others. 

Let me hasten to say this self-im- 
provement program is not altogether 
altruistic. There is a monetary aspect 
aswell, A teacher with a master’s degree 
can command more salary than one with 
only a bachelor of arts degree. A doctor 
of philosophy degree is equally more 
remunerative. 

For these reasons then—a desire to 
teach better, a desire to increase earn- 
ing capacity, and the requirements of 
law—teachers are in a position of hav- 
ing to return often to the classroom 
themselves. 

Education itself is expensive. But 
even harder on the average teacher’s 
budget is the fact that he or she must 
give up any thoughts of income during 
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2 or 3 summer months while devoting 
the time to learning. This is particu- 
larly difficult on a man or woman with 
dependents. 

Additionally, teachers have been at 
a distinct disadvantage when compared 
with other professions. The money they 
spent for self-improvement and ad- 
vancement in their professional standing 
was not deductible from their gross in- 
come for tax purposes. Teaching was 
the only profession which was discrim- 
inated against in this manner. 

After years of prodding and insistence 
by some of us in the Congress on an 
individual basis, the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue finally this spring 
changed this ruling and permitted 
teachers for the first time to make these 
educational expense deductions. This 
change was of great benefit to the pro- 
fession. 

However, I must note here that this is 
merely a ruling by the Commission. It 
will remain in force only as long as this 
Commissioner or his successors desire. 
At any time the ruling can be changed. 

It seems, therefore, fair and just that 
the law itself be changed. To accomp- 
lish this change I introduced H. R. 13498 
to amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954. 

My bill, H. R. 13498, provides that all 
teachers in properly accredited public 
and private elementary and high schools, 
junior colleges, colleges, and universities 
may deduct expenses incurred for the 
purpose of acquiring additional teach- 
ing or education as school teachers or 
administrators. These expenses would 
include books, tuition, and fees, cost of 
travel, meals, and lodging while away 
from home. 

Our educational system must depend 
on these men and women who are 
charged with the responsibility of shap- 
ing the minds of the young. It is im- 
portant that the profession attract and 
hold the best available talent. I believe 
that legislation of this type is essential 
in accomplishing this program. 

There is still time to enact the meas- 
ure, H. R. 13498. I most strongly urge 
it upon the House as an important step 
in helping to develop and expand a most 
vital profession—teaching. 


PROBLEMS WHICH CONFRONT OUR 
GOVERNMENT 


The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. MADDEN] is recognized for 
30 minutes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, in a few 
days the 85th Congress will adjourn. 
Since it convened numerous internation- 
al and domestic problems have been 
heard in committee meetings and de- 
bated on the floor of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Judging from the ex- 
traordinary mail received this session 
from the people in the Calumet District 
of Indiana, I find the public is more 
aroused regarding our critical world and 
economic difficulties than at any time 
during my service in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

It is fortunate that the American pub- 
lic is giving so much thought to these 
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problems which confront our Govern- 
ment. The collective opinion of the 
American people should be the deter- 
mining factor in guiding our ship of 
state. It is only when the masses of 
people lose interest in governmental af- 
fairs and fail to exercise their franchise 
that the foundations of our free Repub- 
lic are endangered. 

I wish to review briefly some of the 
accomplishments and failures of this 
session of Congress which is about to 
pass into history. During the last 2 
years, serious economic problems involv- 
ing unemployment, farm recession, busi- 
ness failures, high cost of living, and the 
threat of uncontrolled inflation have 
provided much of the work for the mem- 
bership. 

FOREIGN POLICY 


The dark clouds of international com- 
munism continue to threaten the peace 
of the world. The 85th Congress made 
an excellent record in removing partisan 
politics from legislation involving our 
foreign policy. The Members of Con- 
gress cannot secure all the information 
and intelligence connected with our for- 
eign policy from the various embassies 
throughout the world because of security 
reasons and lack of access to confiden- 
tial files. Under our Constitution, the 
President and the State Department 
have the responsibility to formulate for- 
eign policy and for that reason the Con- 
gress, generally speaking, should support 
our State Department on critical major 
policies involving foreign relations. 

DOMESTIC ECONOMY 


The House of Representatives, during 
this session of Congress, both in the 
committees and on the floor of the 
House, has devoted long hours and days 
in hearings and debate on legislation to 
restore employment, prosperity for the 
farmers, small-business men, and other 
groups in our economy. During this ses- 
sion, either the House or the Senate has 
passed the following major bills, to wit: 
Reciprocal trade extension, mutual se- 
curity appropriations, established gov- 
ernmental space agency, humane 
slaughter, defense reorganization, debt- 
ceiling increase, community facilities, 
depressed areas, omnibus housing, sur- 
plus disposal, Alaskan statehood, Fed- 
eral scholarships, farm legislation, post- 
al rates and pay increase, social-secu- 
rity increase, labor law revision and 
welfare funds disclosure involving both 
labor and management, excise tax re- 
duction, unemployment benefits, Fed- 
eral highway construction, and public 
works including rivers and harbors. In 
addition, appropriations for all the vari- 
ous governmental departments and the 
District of Columbia, plus thousands of 
smaller bills on the Consent and Private 
Calendars. 

Some of the above legislation is in 
conference committees or awaiting con- 
sideration by either the Senate or the 
House. The majority of the Members 
of Congress adhered to the belief that 
our annual budget must be kept to a 
minimum. In voting for economy, we 
must not jeopardize our national de- 
fense and the necessary governmental 
services to which the American people 
are entitled. 
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AGRICULTURE 


In the spring of 1953, Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson inaugurated a new 
farm policy experiment. This unfor- 
tunately has lowered the annual income 
of the farmer during the last 5 years. 
Nobody can testify as to the failure and 
impractical operations of Secretary Ben- 
son’s farm programs more competently 
than the average small farmer in Amer- 
ica. Last week on the floor of the 
House, Congressman Cannon, of Mis- 
souri, chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee, made the following state- 
ment which was not challenged by any 
Member on either side of the aisle. I 
quote his statement from the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp of July 22, page 14644: 

The cumulative loss of income on Ameri- 
can farms since he (Benson) took office has 
totaled almost $18 billion. The remarkable 
thing is that while the farmers’ income has 
decreased about $18 billion, the cost of run- 
ning Mr. Benson’s Department of Agricul- 
ture including crop payments, has increased 
from $1 billion to more than $5 billion a 
year. The parity ratio dropped from 100 
percent in 1952 to 84 percent in June 1958. 
There is no wonder that we have 600,000 
fewer farmers now than when he took over 
and put the sliding scale into operation. 


I mention the plight of the farmer be- 
cause in the 1920’s the American farmer 
did not enjoy the so-called prosperity of 
that period, his income was low and his 
purchasing power was small. When 
millions of farmers cannot go into the 
markets and buy tractors, automobiles, 
refrigerators, and so forth, it does not 
take long for the mills and factories in 
industrial areas to lay off workers in 
great numbers. The agricultural slump 
was the main factor in bringing on the 
devastating depression of 1930-32. This 
economic principle is repeating during 
the Eisenhower administration. Secre- 
tary Benson and the tight-money poli- 
cies of former Treasury Secretary 
George Humphrey are the two primary 
causes of the industrial slowdown and 
business depression of the last few years. 
When the interest rate was raised in 
February 1953, it cost the taxpayers ad- 
ditional billions in interest on our 
national debt, Government bonds, State, 
county, and municipal bonds, plus every- 
thing the purchasing public bought on 
credit. It is estimated that about $7 
billion have been siphoned from the pur- 
chasing power of the public by reason 
of this administration’s tight-money 
policy. 

LABOR 

Last week, I presented the rule on 
the floor of the House which called up 
for consideration the bill requiring labor 
unions and management to submit peri- 
odical reports to the Secretary of Labor, 
setting out full data and records con- 
cerning welfare and pension funds. 
This legislation passed the House and is 
now being considered by the other body. 
If enacted into law, it will protect mil- 
lions of labor-union members from dis- 
honest, negligent, or unscrupulous labor 
leaders or employers who might be 
guilty of feasance and malfeasance in 
the handling of these funds. The Mc- 
Clellan committee uncovered startling 
evidence of mismanagement and dis- 
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honesty on the part of a few adminis- 
trators of these welfare funds. 

The leaders of organized labor are to 
be commended for the outstanding co- 
operation they have given Congressional 
committees in an effort to oust dishon- 
est and racketeering officials from or- 
ganized labor. The fight made by Pres- 
ident George Meany, Walter Reuther, 
Dave McDonald, and other labor leaders 
to rid organized labor of dishonest offi- 
cials and racketeers is commended by 
the American public. Among the vari- 
ous labor organizations throughout the 
country, it is estimated that there are 
approximately 50,000 labor officials, both 
major and minor, among the 18 million 
members of various unions. Out of this 
number, less than a dozen labor leaders 
have been indicted, convicted, or exposed 
as racketeers growing out of the recent 
Congressional hearings. Percentagewise, 
the integrity and honesty of labor offi- 
cials compares well with leaders of other 
segments of our economy. The leaders 
of organized labor have attained great 
success in curbing the spread of com- 
munism in the labor movement and driv- 
ing card-carrying Communists and agi- 
tators out of labor organizations. Lenin 
stated years ago that the most fertile 
field for Communist infiltration and 
power was in the labor organizations 
and the schools. American labor has 
not only defeated Communist infiltration 
in its own ranks but, after World War II. 
sent expert consultants and organizers 
to Europe to help union labor in the war- 
stricken free nations to oust Communist 
infiltration and agitators from their 
ranks. Organized labor in France, Italy, 
West Germany, and other anti-Soviet 
countries succeeded in curbing the So- 
viets from taking over by reason of this 
help from labor groups in our country. 

RIGHT TO WORK (WRECK) LEGISLATION 


Antilabor forces are sending out tons 
of propaganda in certain States pressing 
for the enactment of additional legisla- 
tion to weaken unions under the phony 
and misleading title “Right to Work 
Law.” If the so-called right-to-work 
law propaganda is not curbed the effec- 
tiveness of labor-management collective 
bargaining will be destroyed, income of 
workers will be reduced, purchasing 
power will be decreased, and the time 
clock of labor and industrial progress 
will be turned back a quarter of a cen- 
tury. Unfortunately, Indiana through 
highly financed lobbyist activity enacted 
the so-called right-to-work law in the 
last State legislative session. These de- 
structive forces were aided by a Gov- 
ernor who, during his 1956 campaign, 
led thousands of labor union members to 
believe that he was opposed to this 
restrictive legislation. Many organiza- 
tions, including businessmen and indus- 
trial leaders are now beginning to realize 
that the right-to-work law was “blitz- 
krieged” through the Indiana Legisla- 
ture. No thinking businessman or em- 
ployer wants to revert to the yellow-dog 
contracts and the bitter labor-manage- 
ment relations of 30 and 40 years ago. 
Under democratic procedure, the will of 
the majority should prevail. In 46,000 
industry elections conducted by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, 97 percent 
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of the workers voted for union shop. 
At no time does union shop restrict the 
right to work of those willing to share 
in the cost of securing and maintaining 
fair wages, working conditions, and 
mutual benefits. 

Many churches of all denominations 
and business management groups are 
now denouncing the so-called right-to- 
work law. Bishop Oxman in addressing 
the Baltimore Methodist Conference sev- 
eral weeks ago said, and I quote: 

Greedy and undemocratic powers that 
once maintained the 12-hour day and by 
every device, from company housing to de- 
pressed wages, sought to resist the intro- 
duction of democracy into the economic or- 
der are among those who today sponsor 
these right-to-work laws. 


Bishop Oxnam told the Maryland 
Methodists that certain interests want 
labor to return to the jungle of indus- 
trial struggle instead of marching for- 
ward to the bargaining table with its 
sensible and scientific cooperation. Rev. 
William J. Smith, S. J., of St. Peters 
Institute of Industrial Relations, de- 
clared, “Right-to-work legislation dis- 
torts the dignity of the individual person 
to such a degree that the end result of 
its universal application could be nothing 
short of anarchy.” Several prominent 
leaders of Jewish church groups have 
publicly denounced the so-called right- 
to-work movement. 

The right-to-work lobby is a highly 
financed organization backed by the 
National Association of Manufacturers 
and the Committee on Constitutional 
Government. Tons of mail propaganda 
is flowing out of their offices every day. 
This is part of a mastermind plan to 
destroy labor unions and collective bar- 
gaining. Five and one-half million men 
are pounding the streets of America 
looking for work. What are the so- 
called right-to-workers doing for them? 
The answer is nothing. Millions more 
are trying to support families on 3 and 
4 days work each week. Why do not 
the right-to-workers organization do 
something so they can enjoy right to 
work full time. Millions in America 
want a job—a full-time job—a paying 
job. In other words, they are pleading 
for the right to work. 

CIVIL RIGHTS 


As a member of the House Rules Com- 
mittee, I was happy to be instrumental 
in releasing the Civil Rights Act of 1957 
from a legislative bottleneck. After it 
was reported favorably from our com- 
mittee, it passed the House although in 
a modified form. Nevertheless, through 
the untiring efforts of the friends of 
civil rights legislation in the House and 
Senate, it was passed and signed by the 
Président. For the first time in 82 years 
civil rights legislation was enacted into 
Federal law. The NAACP is to be con- 
gratulated for its well-planned fight for 
the bill and the solid foundation built 
for additional civil rights legislation in 
the future sessions of Congress. It is in- 
deed unfortunate that President Eisen- 
hower and his advisors delayed in for- 
mulating plans for implementing this 
legislation and also the Supreme Court 
decision on integration. Had this been 
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done, the deplorable mess at Little Rock 
Ark., could have been avoided. 
SOCIAL SECURITY 


Social security is now an important 
cushion in our economy. Purchasing 
power would be greatly reduced and our 
unemployment and recession would be 
more serious had it not been for social 
security. Almost 12 million Americans 
will receive 7 percent increase and about 
10 percent will go to smaller benefici- 
aries. This legislation was a step in the 
right direction. Social-security pay- 
ments will now be more in line with the 
rapid rise in the cost of living. The bill 
contained other expansion features 
which I will not outline in this state- 
ment. 

EDUCATION 

One of the major failures of the 85th 
Congress was the defeat of school con- 
struction legislation. President Eisen- 
hower in 1952 and again in 1956 cam- 
paigned on the need for 345,000 addi- 
tional schoolrooms. In congested areas 
the school-building crisis is more serious 
today than it was 4 years ago. President 
Eisenhower and his legislative leaders 
with the aid of a few southern Demo- 
crats defeated this much needed bill in 
the last session by six votes. This session 
of Congress, the House of Representa- 
tives enacted a bill providing financial 
aid for scholarships and fellowships to 
qualified students who desired to pro- 
ceed in future careers in the scientific 
field. We have discovered, to our re- 
gret, that the Soviets started over 25 
years ago giving financial aid to stu- 
dents in this category. The bill passed 
the House and the other body, but un- 
fortunately, the Jenner amendment ex- 
cluding Indiana was adopted by the 
Senate. During the last 4 days, I have 
received hundreds of telegrams from 
Hoosiers, all, without exception, request- 
ing the reinstatement of Indiana to par- 
ticipate in this legislation. I have al- 
ready contacted several members of the 
Education and Labor Committee and 
hope that Indiana can be reinstated by 
the House-Senate conference commit- 
tee. 

If our Nation in this atomic age does 
not keep pace with the Communists in 
the scientific and technical education 
field, we will be unfair to future genera- 
tions and jeopardize our freedom and 
liberty. 


LITTLE CALUMET FLOOD CONTROL 


Ten years ago, with the help of the 
Chicago Congressmen, I succeeded in 
having a survey of the Indiana-Illinois 
area by the Department of the Army 
Corps of Engineers with the hope that 
periodical floods could be curbed adja- 
cent to the Little Calumet River. In 
1950, the Corps of Army Engineers, in a 
lengthy report, stated that considering 
the cost and the comparable periodic 
flood damage involved that a flood-con- 
trol project was not economically feas- 
ible. The late Congressman McVey and 
I have, during this session of Congress, 
been requesting that the Army Engineers 
make a resurvey of this area. The Calu- 
met Sag project now nearing completion 
plus the great influx of population and 
thousands of new homes in this area pre- 
sent additional reasons why a Federal 
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flood control project should be feasible 
at this time. Three weeks ago, Con- 
gressman McVey and I filed companion 
bills asking that $37,000 be provided by 
Congress in the 1959 budget for this 
flood control survey. I do hope that the 
Army Engineers Corps will recommend 
favorably for a survey and that the next 
Congress will authorize and appropriate 
money for the same. 
VETERANS 


This Congress, against the opposition 
of special interest groups, recognized the 
World War I veteran by passing legisla- 
tion authorizing the issuance of a char- 
ter for the fast growing organization of 
World War I veterans. Other legislation 
passed benefiting the veteran and his 
survivors is as follows: 

First. World War II veterans and 
some Korean war veterans will be able 
to buy total-disability riders on their 
national service life insurance that pay 
double the current benefits. 

Second. Disabled husbands or widow- 
ers of women who served in World War I, 
World War II, or the Korean war will 
become eligible for the same benefits 
that a male veteran’s wife or widow now 
receives. 

Third. Veterans who were totally 
blinded in wartime service will draw 
benefits of $359 a month, even though 
they do not require the services of an 
attendant. Now, blind veterans who are 
helpless get $359; those who are blind 
but not helpless get $309. 

Fourth. Burial allowance for the fu- 
neral of a deceased veteran is increased 
to $250 from $150. 

I hope that in the next session of Con- 
gress favorable action will be taken 
extending additional medical and hospi- 
tal aid to older veterans. 

HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION DELAY 


Two years ago last May the Congress 
passed the $31 billion Federal highway 
construction bill. Unfortunately, actual 
road construction under this mammoth 
program is still about 90 percent in the 
blueprint stage. During this period of 
unemployment, effective leadership in 
the White House could have eliminated 
redtape and bureaucratic delays on this 
highly essential project. Thousands of 
miles of highways could have been under 
construction during the last 12 months. 
The delay on this great program could 
have been averted by diligent action in 
the executive department. A mammoth 
highway construction program would 
not only employ many on the highways, 
but tremendously increase the demand 
for concrete, steel, lumber, and kindred 
material which would employ hundreds 
of thousands in the mills and factories 
of our Nation. 

INDIANA POLITICALLY STAGNANT 

Indiana’s inaction in participating 
with other States in highway construc- 
tion, education, health, library, and 
other national welfare programs cannot 
be wholly attributed to negligence on 
the part of the administration in Wash- 
ington. In my State, Governor Handley 
has taken pride in his speeches and 
statements that Indiana can live within 
itself and does not need the cooperation 
and contributing financial aid from the 
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Federal Government. Through mislead- 
ing statements and assumptions, he has 
dramatized Indiana’s economic isolation 
from the Federal Government to such a 
degree that a great number of Hoosiers 
are misled on the true facts of Indiana’s 
economic losses and lack of progress 
when compared with other States. Let 
me mention just a few results of Gov- 
ernor Handley’s nearsighted views on 
Federal Government participation in 
modern progress along with other States. 

First. In December of 1957, Indiana 
ranked 46th among the 48 States in 
matching Federal funds for the con- 
struction of highways under the newly 
passed $31 billion program. Eighteen 
months had passed since the bill was 
enacted. I informed the people of Indi- 
ana that plans for proposed highway 
contracts in the $31 billion Federal pro- 
gram had not, up to that time, arrived 
from Indianapolis at the Public Works 
Department in Washington, D. C. 

Second. Indiana is one of the two 
States which does not participate in the 
rural library program. Wyoming is out 
because it lacks necessary laws to 
participate. 

Third. Indiana has the worst record 
of any State in participation in the 
vocational rehabilitation program in 
fiscal 1958. 

Fourth. Indiana ranked third from 
bottom in participation in the crippled 
children’s program in fiscal 1957, the 
last year for which complete statistics 
are available on the program. 

Fifth. Indiana ranked second from 
the bottom in participation in the child- 
welfare program in the same year. 
Idaho was the 48th State. 

Sixth. Indiana did not use a penny 
of the $60,000 in Federal funds available 
for aid to mentally retarded children. 
Instead, it took money from Indiana’s 
already meager child-welfare program. 

Seventh. Indiana ranked 43d among 
the 48 States participating in the Fed- 
eral hospital construction program. 

Eighth. Indiana is one of four States 
which does not participate in the pro- 
gram to aid the totally and permanently 
disabled. 

Ninth. Indiana is one of the States 
failing to participate in the federally 
sponsored program to train practical 
nurses. 

Tenth. Indiana ranks fifth from the 
bottom of all States in aid to dependent 
children. 

These statistics are taken from rec- 
ords in the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. They can be veri- 
fied from the hearings of the Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations for Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

Governor Handley, in rejecting these 
programs does a disservice to the people 
of our great Hoosier State. This policy 
works a hardship on the people because 
Indiana taxpayers are paying Federal 
taxes. The citizens of other States 
benefit by programs which Hoosiers help 
finance. By failing to participate in 
the above Federal-State programs, our 
State relief rolls are increased, our in- 
stitutions are more crowded, and the 
local taxpayers eventually pay the addi- 
tional costs. Handley’s failure in this re- 
gard might be the reason Indiana has 
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the second largest percentage of its 
population on relief than any other 
State in the Union. Governor Handley 
speaks of protecting Hoosiers from being 
brainwashed by Washington bureau- 
crats. Evidently, he looks upon the 
Washington administration as some 
kind of foreign power or enemy to the 
welfare of the Hoosiers. It is important 
that the leader of his own party, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, has been advocating 
and cooperating in programs which Gov- 
ernor Handley so bitterly despises and 
rejects. 
CORRUPTION IN OFFICE 

Hoosier taxpayers are in a calloused 
frame of mind when they read of cor- 
ruption or scandal whether in the In- 
diana statehouse or in Washington. 
The amount of corruption which has 
been exposed involving administration 
bureaucrats has bracketed the Eisen- 
hower administration along with the 
Harding regime of Teapot Dome fame. 
Since 1953, the notorious Dixon-Yates 
utility scandal has headed the list of cor- 
rupt influence peddling and special privi- 
lege to political campaign contributors. 
The Goldfine hearings have revealed the 
backdoor fix has reached into the White 
House, right smack on the desk of the so- 
called Assistant President, Gov. Sher- 
man Adams. Let us recall Secretary 
Talbott, former Air Force Secretary, who 
wrote letters on his official stationery 
soliciting contracts involving several 
hundred thousands of dollars for his own 
private business. When he left the serv- 
ice under pressure, he was presented 
with a medal of merit and a letter from 
the President expressing his regrets at 
his departure. The list of Eisenhower 
crusaders caught in the pantry with their 
hands in the cookie jar is a long one. 
Sherman Adams, Talbott, Wesley Rob- 
erts, Wenzel, Chotiner, Mack, Ross, 
Strobel, Cross, and Mansure comprise 
only a part of the get-rich-quick Eisen- 
hower crusaders. 

Of course, we in Indiana are familiar 
with the graft and get-rich-quick opera- 
tions that have been exposed in our own 
statehouse during the last few years. 
The startling revelations concerning the 
graft involving our highway rights-of- 
way and construction is but one reminder 
to the people of Indiana of the old days 
when the scandals of Governors McCray 
and Jackson were uncovered and brought 
to the attention of Hoosier taxpayers. 
I firmly believe that not only the people 
of Indiana but of the Nation have finally 
awakened to the fact that they were com- 
pletely misled and oversold on hero wor- 
ship in the campaigns of 1952 and 1956. 
The results of the recent elections in 
California, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Wisconsin, Texas, and other places re- 
veals that the public is alert in knowl- 
edge of governmental affairs and can- 
not be fooled indefinitely. Time or 
space does not permit, in this summary 
of the 85th Congress, to outline in detail 
all legislation, both international and 
domestic, which has confronted our Gov- 
ernment during the last 2 years. 

After adjournment, I will be home and 
reopen my office on the third floor of the 
Hammond Post Office Building. I will 
be available to meet with Lake Ccunty 
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folks and discuss these important prob- 
lems which are so vital to the prosperity 
and future peace of our Nation. 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS, HON. 
JOHN M. VORYS, AND HON. CLIFF 
CLEVENGER 


The SPEAKER. Under the previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Brown] is recognized for 60 
minutes. 

Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, when the 
final gavels fall on this session of the 
85th Congress, these legislative halls will 
lose, as will Ohio, three of Ohio’s most 
distinguished Members. I have taken 
this time, late as it is this afternoon, that 
the Ohio delegation in the House may 
have the opportunity to join with me in 
paying tribute to these three outstand- 
ing and distinguished legislators. The 
first, of course, is THomas A. JENKINS, 
of the 10th Ohio District, whose home 
is in Ironton, Ohio. I have known Tom 
JENKINS for a lifetime. He has served for 
34 years in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

His first assignment was to the Im- 
migration Committee where he did out- 
standing work for the protection of the 
United States of America. Later he was 
promoted to the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House, where his career 
was indeed a distinguished one and 
where he was the author and the father 
of a great deal of most important tax 
and revenue legislation. 

He was the dean of the Ohio delega- 
tion and chairman of our delegation, of 
course, here in the House. He was also 
the Ohio representative on the impor- 
tant Committee on Committees. 

Tom JENKINS is leaving this body. He 
has been ill in recent months. But he 
will never be forgotten by those with 
whom he served. He was a man of great 
character and ability, sterling honesty, 
a man whose word was good. He was 
an able legislator, and he is a man 
whose friendship and memory we will 
always cherish. 

Then there are two other members 
of the Ohio delegation leaving the Con- 
gress at the end of this year, both of 
whom have served 20 years in this 
House, both of them with credit to 
themselves and to the great State of 
Ohio and to the Districts they repre- 
sent. I refer to JohN M. Vorys, of the 
12th Ohio District, who has had such 
a distinguished career in this House as 
a member of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, and to CLIFF CLEVENGER of the 
5th Ohio District, of Bryan, Ohio. He 
has long been a member of the House 
Committee on Appropriations. 

When CtutrrF first came to the Congress 
on January 13, 1939, he was assigned to 
the Committee on Agriculture where he 
represented the agricultural interests of 
our State and of our Nation with great 
ability. 

Later on, because of that ability, he 
was transferred to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations where, as a result of his 
work and his knowledge of the fiscal af- 
fairs of Government, as well as his cour- 
age, he has actually been responsible for 
saving millions and hundreds of millions 
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of dollars of the American taxpayers’ 
money. 

Let me refer a moment, if I may, to 
JOHN VorYs, whom I have known so inti- 
mately and so well for a lifetime. JOHN 
Vorys served with great distinction in 
the Ohio Senate as a representative of 
the Franklin County District. He was 
first director of aeronautics for the State 
of Ohio. Prior to that time he had served 
with great honor as one of the few Navy 
aviators in World War I. Those of us 
who have served with these three men 
are cognizant, as I believe all of us here 
in the House are, of the great service 
they have rendered to their country, the 
hard work they have done, and I am 
sure that they take with them back to 
their private lives as they leave this Con- 
gress the friendship and the best wishes 
and Godspeed of all of us. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentlewoman from Ohio. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman very much for giving us 
this opportunity to speak on our col- 
leagues who are leaving us. 

I came here just a few months after 
Joun Vorys and had a most interesting 
time with Tom JENKINS, who was my 
boss. I went to him green, as I was, 
coming into the Congress at that time, 
and so appreciated his thoughtfulness, 
his humanity, and his understanding of 
the problems I was trying to meet. 

I served very closely with JOHN VoryYs, 
sitting next to him as a member of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, where we 
tried to work out the problems of that 
committee for some 17 years. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the ` 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to join with my colleague in pay- 
ing respect to three retiring Members 
of the Ohio delegation. 

Mr. Speaker, the retirement of Tom 
JENKINS from the House of Representa- 
tives comes after 34 consecutive years of 
unfailing service to the people of the 
10th Congressional District of Ohio. 
Dean of the Ohio delegation, Tom JEN- 
KINS has shared his long and worthy 
political life with all of us. From our in- 
timate association with him we can say 
that our State is justly proud of him and 
his record. 

It is impossible for me to dwell now on 
all the facets of his life and service. He 
served well and faithfully on the Ways 
and Means Committee since 1933 and on 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
from 1953 to 1955. Characteristic of all 
his actions, however, has been his devo- 
tion to his constituents, his determina- 
tion to give to them his best efforts. 

Tom JENKINS remained close to his 
people, and his 17 reelections to the 
House of Representatives is glowing trib- 
ute of the high esteem in which he was 
held by those whom he represented. 
During his long and distinguished career, 
however, he served not only his own 
community but our State and Nation as 
well. 
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Through the years the home of Tom 
JENKINS and his devoted wife, Mabel, has 
been a warm and friendly place for me. 
I know everyone in Congress joins with 
me in wishing them many more years 
of happiness together. 

Tom JENKINS’ RETIREMENT 

Illness has done what changing political 
tides of national magnitude never succeeded 
in doing with respect to the Congressional 
career of THOMAS A, JENKINS, representing 
the 10th Ohio District on Capitol Hill. 

After being elected to 17 consecutive 
terms, the stanch Republican from Ironton 
has asked that the members of his party not 
vote for him in the May 6 primary. The 
Republican nomination in the 10th District, 
therefore, will go to 1 of the 2 other candi- 
dates seeking the party’s nod. 

Since Tom JENKINS first went to Washing- 
ton in 1925, he has seen many public figures 
flash like rockets across the political skies. 
Men have gone to Congress, had their hey- 
days and moved on from the scene, while 
the stocky, little Welshman from southern 
Ohio, kept everlastingly at his job and built 
up a reputation that is respected not only 
by his constituents and the people of the 
whole Buckeye State, but by official Wash- 
ington throughout one administration after 
another. 

First elected in the strong Republican na- 
tional tide of the Coolidge year of 1924, he 
was repeatedly reelected throughout the New 
Deal years when Republicans in the House 
were few and far between. He became a 
party mentor, rose in rank in the House and 
served several times as a delegate to the Re- 
publican National Conventions and served 
on their important committees. In the 
House he is today the second ranking Re- 
publican on the vital Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. 

The service he has rendered transcends the 
boundaries of his District, although he has 
served it conscientiously and well. He has 
responded many times to the needs of the 
State of Ohio as a whole and been a leader 
in the interests of its welfare. His service 
to the Nation has been a matter of public 
note on many occasions. 

The Republicans of the 10th District will 
find his name on the primary ballot next 
Tuesday. Many of them will find it diffi- 
cult to pass up the name of an old friend 
and long time public servant, but he has 
said his health will not permit him to serve 
after the expiration of his present term. 
Voters of both parties will miss his name on 
the ballot in November and citizens of Ohio 
everywhere will have to keep reminding 
themselves for a long time that Tom JENKINS 
no longer will be in Washington. 

We wish for him many years of health 
and enjoyment in the private life that lies 
ahead of him. His service will be long re- 
membered and appreciated. 


JOHN VORYS 


Mr. Speaker, since 1939, my friend and 
colleague JOHN Vorys has for 10 con- 
secutive terms served the people of 
Ohio’s 12th Congressional District and 
he has served them with honor and dis- 
tinction. 

Born into an Ohio family rich in the 
legal and political tradition, JoHN de- 
cided at an early age to work for the 
welfare of his State and his country. 
Over the years he has compiled an en- 
viable record of service, and he has won 
the respect not only of those whom he 
represents, but of the entire Congress 
as well. 

Those of us who have been privileged 
to work closely with JoHN have always 
been impressed by his ready grasp of 
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the most complex problems. His intel- 
lectual capacity and his intense desire 
for knowledge have made him an able 
member of the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee, and his selection as the United 
States delegate to the United Nations 
Assembly in 1951 is ample proof of the 
high esteem in which he is held. In 
addition, he served with distinction on 
the President's Commission on Foreign 
Economic Policy during 1953 and 1954. 

Rumor has it that when Jon retires 
this year he will begin a teaching career, 
either at Ohio State University or at one 
of the fine colleges in our own 17th 
District. I can think of no finer nor 
more rewarding experience for him or 
those young people who will benefit from 
his vast knowledge and experience. 

As one who has worked with JOHN 
Vorys and has known him and his lovely 
wife, Lois, for a good many years, I want 
them to know that they will be sorely 
missed as are all those who serve their 
country so well. But I wish you, Lois 
and JohN, every happiness in the years 
that lie ahead. 

CLIFF CLEVENGER 


Mr. Speaker, my long time friend and 
colleague, CLIFF CLEVENGER, after 20 
years of dedicated service to the State of 
Ohio and to the Nation, has certainly 
earned the right to retire to less rigorous 
duties and obligations. But the House 
of Representatives will sorely miss his 
wisdom, his stability, and his conserva- 
tive ideals. 

A lifelong interest and knowledge of 
the livestock business made him an able 
member of the Agriculture Committee 
during his early political career. But 
in recent years he has served with equal 
distinction on the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, where he today serves as the 
ranking minority member on the Com- 
merce Subcommittee. 

No man in the Congress has been more 
firmly dedicated to conservative princi- 
ples of government than has CLIFF 
CLEVENGER, and his has been a greatly 
needed voice of caution, speaking out 
time after time against needless Govern- 
ment spending. More such thrifty men, 
with an eye to the future, are needed in 
this Government if we are to avoid bur- 
dening our children—and our children’s 
children—with an insurmountable Gov- 
ernment debt. 

It is with the knowledge that he has 
contributed greatly to the basic tradi- 
tions of the American way of life that 
CLIFF leaves Congressional life. May he 
and his family enjoy all of the many 
more year of happiness that they so 
richly deserve. 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Ayres] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, during this 
year we will see the completion of 74 
years of dedicated service by three Mem- 
bers of Congress from the State of Ohio. 
The Honorable CLIFF CLEVENGER, the 
Honorable Tom JENKINS, and the Honor- 
able JOHN VoryYs. 
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During their terms of service they 
have gained the respect of their col- 
leagues, their constituents, and the Na- 
tion as a whole. 

Never in the history of the Congress 
have we lost 74 years of continuous serv- 
ice from 1 State on a voluntary basis. 

Next January, these Members’ seats 
will be filled by someone else but it will 
be a long time, if ever, that their capa- 
bilities will be replaced. Their work in 
the Congress will never be forgotten. 
Their assistance to those of us who came 
here recently has been invaluable. 

May they find joy in their retirement 
and satisfaction on the completion of 
such outstanding service. 

Mr. DENNISON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. DENNISON. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
sire to associate myself with the remarks 
of the gentleman from Ohio IMr. 
Brown! and to express my own personal 
regrets that the Ohio delegation and the 
United States will lose the services of 
such men as Tou JENKINS, CLIFF CLEV- 
ENGER, and JOHN VORYS. 

The loss that we all will feel upon their 
retirement at the end of this year will be 
felt my me every bit as much as by those 
who have served with them for many 
years. As the newest member of the Ohio 
delegation, my service in Congress with 
them has been shorter than that of my 
colleagues. I regret this, and I regret 
that I will be deprived of their counsel 
and advice derived from years of experi- 
ence in the exercise of their duties to this 
Nation. 

Particularly I will regret the fact that 
the wise and practical counsel of JoHN 
Vorys in international affairs will not 
be available to the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, to the Congress, and to those of 
us who have depended so heavily upon 
his judgment and his understanding of 
world problems. His place will indeed be 
hard to fill, if that is at all possible. 

CLIFF CLEVENGER’S ceaseless warnings 
against unbridled spending, and his de- 
termined fight to keep America fiscally 
sound is one of the less dramatic but per- 
haps the most important contribution 
that any Member can make. For this, 
and for his kindness and thoughtfulness, 
he will be missed. 

It is a matter of great renown that 
Tom JENKINS’ service on the Ways and 
Means Committee has contributed great- 
ly to realistic approaches to the tax prob- 
lems of this country. As the leader of our 
delegation for many years, his courtesy 
and his friendliness is something that we 
will always remember. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, Ohio's 
honored tradition of greatness in public 
life has been enhanced by the distin- 
guished service of its three sons—JouHN 
Vorys, CLIFF CLEVENGER, and Tom JEN- 
KINS—a credit to their Districts, a credit 
to the State of Ohio, and, above all, to 
the people of this great country of ours. 
I join my colleagues in wishing them 
well; and I trust that whatever occupa- 
tion they may pursue in the years ahead 
they will meet with the success and af- 
fection which has distinguished them as 
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Representatives to the Congress of the 
United States. 

Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, I join with 
my colleagues from Ohio in paying re- 
spect to JOHN Vorys, CLIFF CLEVENGER, 
and Tom JENKINS. Their retirement 
from Congress is a source of sincere re- 
gret. Each in his own way has con- 
tributed much to the legislative process. 
As a ranking member of the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee, Mr. Vorys has gained 
an outstanding reputation for his dili- 
gence and faithful service to the task 
of maintaining the supremacy of the 
United States in the Free World. The 
name of CLIFF CLEVENGER has become 
synonomous with economy in Govern- 
ment. Tom JENKINS has become recog- 
nized as an authority in the field of taxa- 
tion. Each one is beyond question a 
faithful public servant, beloved by his 
colleagues and constituents alike. It is 
hoped that their successors will find in 
the service they have rendered an in- 
spiration to follow in their footsteps. 
We all wish for them good luck and best 
wishes. : 

Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. McCuLLocu] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, I, 
too, am sorry that the Honorable 
THOMAS A. JENKINS, the Honorable CLIFF 
CLEVENGER, and the Honorable JOHN M. 
Vorys, three of the outstanding mem- 
bers of the Ohio delegation in the House 
of Representatives, are voluntarily re- 
tiring from Congress at the end of this 
session, 

If the shortest of comments were made 
on the legislative accomplishments of 
our distinguished colleagues, my com- 
ments would be far too long, for each 
has accomplished so much in so many 
fields. 

I believe it no exaggeration to say 
that citizens by the million will, either 
knowingly, or unknowingly, miss the 
voice and the able, constructive, courag- 
eous, experienced actions of these men 
who have served so long and so well. 

To each, it must be a source of great 
satisfaction to have had the stamp of 
approval freely put on them and their 
actions by so many people at so many 
elections in such uncertain and trying 
times, all in accordance with our free 
election processes. 

I know well the members of the fine 
family of each of my colleagues. I know 
that they all look forward to more time 
together. May there be enough time 
for each of them to do all the things in 
retirement that they have wanted to do 
all these years, but for which there has 
been no time. 

Notwithstanding voluntary official re- 
tirement, I am sure that you will return, 
for the Congress will always be in need 
of and will always welcome the advice 
from such as you. 
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Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. SCHENCK]. 

Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, three of 
Ohio’s most distinguished Members of 
Congress are retiring at the end of this 
session. Tom JENKINS, JOHN VoryYs, and 
CLIFF CLEVENGER have each rendered 
outstanding service to the people of our 
Nation. Ohio has been well served to 
have each occupy an important position 
on different powerful committees. 

It has been a great privilege to be as- 
sociated with these men in our Ohio 
delegation and we shall all miss their 
wise counsel. As a new Member here in 
the Congress some 7 years ago I was 
grateful for the advice and help extend- 
ed to me by these busy men. Through- 
out the years they have always gone out 
of their way to give me the benefit of 
their experience and knowledge. Each 
year a group of young people from our 
Dayton Junior Council on World Affairs 
visits the Capitol and one of the high- 
lights of their trip is a foreign affairs 
briefing by JohN Vorys. Similarly Tom 
JENKINS and CLIFF CLEVENGER have 
never turned down any call for informa- 
tion or help. I know that my Ohio col- 
leagues can all attest to this same spirit 
of friendliness evidenced by those three 
men. 

My own regret at their leaving is great, 
but greater still is the loss of their 
knowledge and experience to all of the 
people of our Nation represented here 
in the Congress of the United States. 

Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. SCHERER]. 

Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to join with my colleagues in the Con- 
gress particularly those from Ohio in 
paying tribute to CLIFF CLEVENGER, JOHN 
Vorys, and Tom JENKINS on their retire- 
ment from the Congress of the United 
States. Not only the Ohio delegation, 
but the entire House is losing three of its 
most esteemed, able, conscientious, and 
dedicated Members. 

My colleague from the Cincinnati area, 
Brit Hess, on Tuesday of this week on 
the floor of this House ably reviewed the 
record and accomplishments of CLIFF 
CLEVENGER, JOHN Vorys, and Tom 
JENKINS. 

I came to the Congress long after they 
did. During the 6 years that I have had 
the privilege and honor of serving with 
them in this body, I have learned to re- 
vere and admire each of them for the 
contributions they have made during 
their many years of service to this great 
country of ours. Of course, they will be 
missed by all of us, particularly their 
colleagues in the Ohio delegation. 

I join today with all of you in wishing 
them and their good wives many years 
of happiness which they so richly de- 
serve. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
HENDERSON]. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
experience pleasure mingled with sad- 
ness as I join my colleagues this after- 
noon as we recall to our minds the 
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careers of our three colleagues from 
Ohio who are leaving us. I know that 
as the years pass we will recall from time 
to time many of the happy moments 
that we have spent with them here on 
the floor of the House, socially, and 
throughout Ohio. The dean of our dele- 
gation, Tom JENKINS, was one of the first 
men that I met as a Republican office- 
holder in Ohio. He was always held up 
to those of us in our county as an exam- 
ple of a stanch, straightforward, and 
trustworthy Member of the Congress. 
Getting to know him here in the Con- 
gress, I was impressed even more with 
his great ability. He has been of tre- 
mendous benefit to the Congress of the 
United States and of untold benefit and 
help to his constituency. JOHN VORYS 
and CLIFF CLEVENGER, too, are loved by 
all of us in the Congress, especially we 
from Ohio. They have been of tremen- 
dous service, each in his separate field, 
and we feel so saddened that they are 
leaving. But, we are glad that they 
have given such tremendous and helpful 
service to the Congress, to the Nation, 
and to their constituencies. 

Those three, Tom, CLIFF, and JOHN, 
were rare gems from the Buckeye State. 
The people of Ohio have high regard for 
this delegation, and our departing 
Members have led in building that repu- 
tation, each in his own way. They will 
leave vacancies that will be difficult to 
fill. In their absence as in their pres- 
ence, they will be a source of inspira- 
tion to those who remain. 

We wish for them happiness, health, 
the blessings of our Eternal Father. 
They will receive the undying gratitude 
and measures overflowing of thanks from 
those whom they have served. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Bowl. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, my col- 
league the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Brown] has done his usual fine job in 
covering the field of the retirement of 
our colleagues from Ohio. May I say 
that there is very little that any of us 
can say that will tell the record of these 
fine men, The record itself speaks for 
itself. Over the years that they have 
served here, I am sure that the record 
of the House of Representatives will 
show what fine Members they have been 
and what responsible legislators they 
have been. They will be greatly missed, 
but we hope for them, of course, a very 
happy retirement and long life with 
their families, to be rewarded for the 
service that they have given to their 
country. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
SIKES]. 

Mr. SIKES. It is unfortunate, Mr. 
Speaker, that due to the lateness of the 
hour so many of our Members have re- 
turned to their offices to do the neces- 
sary tasks there and that they did not 
realize the purpose for which this hour 
was set aside. I know that there are 
many who will want to be included in 
good wishes for the three distinguished 
Members from Ohio who are leaving the 
Congress who feel, as I do, that their 
service has been outstanding and that 
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they have exhibited great statesmanship 
in their long careers. They have served 
as great Americans in this important 
Geliberative body. We shall miss them, 
miss their friendship, miss their com- 
panionship, miss their great contribu- 
tions. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentlewoman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mrs. ROGERS]. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I, too, am saddened by the leav- 
ing of the gentlemen from Ohio, Mr. 
JENKINS, Mr. Vorys, and Mr. CLEVENGER. 
Mr. JENKINS had a few months seniority 
over me in the House. I remember only 
his helpfulness and endless patience in 
explaining matters of taxation coming 
before the Committee on Ways and 
Means. He was always very generous 
with his time. He is a great Republican 
and a greater American. And, I re- 
member his lovely wife. We were to- 
gether quite a bit at the Republican 
convention. We had adjoining seats. 
Then there is JohN Vorys. I served on 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs with 
him for many years, and I found him ex- 
tremely able and very helpful there, and 
with the greatest interest in our foreign 
affairs. CLIFF CLEVENGER we know as a 
tower of strength. A great statesman, 
he was very expert in securing leg- 
islation for the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee. He always has been in the forefront 
in watching the appropriations to try to 
prevent our country from too much defi- 
cit spending. These three fine gentlemen 
are great statesmen. I appreciate Ohio 
for having sent them here. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may have 5 days to extend their 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BAUMHART. Mr. Speaker, as 
this, the last session of the 85th Con- 
gress concludes its activity, three of our 
esteemed colleagues of the Ohio delega- 
tion will terminate their long and dis- 
tinguished careers of service in the 
House of Representatives. These gen- 
tlemen who are retiring after a com- 
bined total of 74 years of service in the 
House are CLIFF CLEVENGER, of the 5th 
Ohio District; Tom JENKINS, of the 10th 
Ohio District; and Jonn Vorys, of the 
12th Ohio District. 

Mr. JENKINS, the senior Member of the 
Ohio Congressional delegation, was first 
elected in 1924, for the 69th Congress, 
and has served in each succeeding: Con- 
gress. Since 1933 he has been a mem- 
ber of the Ways and Means Committee, 
and the vacancy created by his retire- 
ment will certainly be difficult to fill. 

Both Mr. CLEVENGER and Mr. Vorys 
were first elected to the House in 1938, 
for the 76th Congress, and are complet- 
ing their 20th year of continuous serv- 
ice. Mr. CLEVENGER has served with dis- 
tinction on the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, and Mr. Vorys on the important 
Foreign Affairs Committee. The ster- 
ling records of perceptive and dedicated 
service they have established will stand 
as a shining example and a worthy goal 
for those who succeed them. 
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It has been an honor and distinct 
pleasure for me to work with these gen- 
tlemen over the past few years, and I 
shall always cherish the friendship and 
wise counsel they extended to me. Their 
services to our Nation and the State of 
Ohio will assuredly be missed in the 
years ahead. However, I am certain all 
of their colleagues here in the House 
join with me in wishing them most sin- 
cerely the pleasures of retirement they 
have so deservedly earned. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with a profound sense of sorrow that we 
in the House bid farewell to three lead- 
ing Members of the Ohio delegation 
whose combined services in this body 
total 74 years. Our distinguished col- 
leagues, the Honorable THOMAS JENKINS, 
JOHN Vorys, and CLIFF CLEVENGER are re- 
tiring voluntarily from the House of 
Representatives. Each of these Mem- 
bers has held vitally important positions 
in the House and performed his duties 
with honor and distinction. Our loss in 
Ohio is the Nation’s loss as well. 

It is never easy to break chords of 
companionship and common interests. 
It is especially hard when months of 
close association have become years, and 
years have become decades. We of the 
Ohio delegation regret deeply that three 
of our number have decided not to 
return. 

What a strange place it will be to us 
without Tom JENKINS and CLIFF CLEv- 
ENGER and JOHN Vorys, each of them 
preeminent in his chosen field of Con- 
gressional activity. 

Tom, since I came in 1940, has been 
dean of the delegation. I recall with 
deep feeling his generous giving of his 
time whenever I, a new Member and a 
woman at that, sat down beside him to 
ask explanation of procedures and clari- 
fication of matters before us. And as 
the years have passed I have been very 
proud to know that he has felt me a 
credit to the delegation. It pleased him 
to have me call him “my boss.” Oh, we 
had arguments, but we have remained 
good friends through the years. 

During the first years of my service 
here CLIFF was on the Committee on 
Agriculture. Two of my counties were 
farm counties, and I was grateful be- 
yond words for the effort he made to 
increase my understanding of the down 
to earth dirt farmers’ hopes and fears, 
his needs and his loyalties. Then he 
changed committees and became one of 
the men on the Committee on Appro- 
priations best known for his frugality 
and his insistence upon economy. And 
what a dyed-in-the-wool patriot. I 
shall never forget his talks to the Ameri- 
can Legion essay contest winners who 
have been given a luncheon in the 
Speaker’s dining room every spring. In 
the simplest language he painted a pic- 
ture of what it means to be an Ameri- 
can—the basic need for character, for 
loyalty, for honor—that did us all good. 

And Joun Vorys. It is natural that 
his loss comes home to me most poign- 
antly, for have we not worked side by 
side on the Foreign Affairs Committee 
for 17 years? No one can possibly take 
his place with me. The sense of his 
value to this great committee to which 
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he has given more than words can tell, 
is shared by all committee members, 
Democrat and Republican alike. A tire- 
less worker who always did his home- 
work, his fabulous memory has been an 
indescribable asset to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs and to the Congress. 

Having spent some 8 or more years as 
the wife of another Ohio Congressman 
of high integrity and consecrated serv- 
ice, I would like to say to the 3 wives of 
these 3 fine men: “Thanks for all you 
have done to make it possible for our 
country to have the long, exacting, self- 
less service these husbands of yours have 
given.” 

Heaven bless you, my colleagues, now 
and always. 

Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
State of Ohio as well as the House of 
Representatives will suffer a great loss in 
the retirement at the end of this Congress 
of three outstanding Members. The 
Honorable THOMAS A. JENKINS, JOHN M. 
Vorys, and CLIFF CLEVENGER have all 
chosen not to seek reelection to the 86th 
Congress. 

Tom JENKINS, the dean of our delega- 
tion, has served in Congress for a total of 
34 years; JOHN Vorys and CLIFF CLEVEN- 
GER have each served in 10 Congresses, a 
total of 20 years each. Among them, 
three-quarters of a century of knowledge, 
experience, and peerless service to the 
House will be lost. 

It has been a great honor for me during 
my two terms in Congress to serve with 
these distinguished Members. Their 
help and assistance to me have been in- 
valuable. Although I have been associa- 
ted with them a relatively short period of 
years, I know that we will not only miss 
their wise counsel and advise but their 
always pleasant and affable manner. 

No matter who succeeds Tom, JOHN, 
and CLIFF, it will be a long time before 
the gap even begins to be filled. They 
are most highly respected by us all, they 
have served their Congressional Districts, 
their States, and their country honorably 
and well, and each deserves the very best 
that life has yet to offer in their retire- 
ment from Congress. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, when I 
began my service on the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs in 1946, my dear friend 
and colleague, JoHN M. Vorys, had pre- 
ceded me by 7 years, having joined our 
committee January 23, 1939. He is 
voluntarily terminating his service with 
this distinguished body at the height of 
a great and outstanding career of de- 
voted public service. 

JOHN Vorys has lived a rich and varied 
life. He graduated from Yale and also 
from Ohio State University Law School. 
He taught at the College of Yale in China 
and then saw service as assistant secre- 
tary to the American delegation, Con- 
ference on Limitation of Armament; 
then as State representative and as 
State senator. In the First World War 
he was naval aviator No. 73. He later 
became the first director of aeronautics 
of Ohio, and before coming to Congress 
in 1939 he had distinguished himself in 
the practice of law in the State of Ohio. 

As a Member of Congress, JOHN Vorys’ 
record is one of great personal contribu- 
tion and outstanding accomplishment, 
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He has been a tireless and dedicated 
member of the Select Committee on For- 
eign Aid, the Joint Committee on For- 
eign Economic Cooperation, the Inter- 
parliamentary Union, the Empire 
Parliamentary Association, the Board of 
Regents of the Smithsonian Institution, 
the Commonwealth Parliamentary As- 
sociation, the Commission on Foreign 
Economic Policy, and the Commission 
on Governmental Use of International 
Telecommunications. 

As a member of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, he has undertaken many 
key assignments, including a special 
study mission to the German concentra- 
tion camps in 1945; a mission to Europe 
in 1947, and a mission to the Far East, 
south Asia, and the Middle East in 1954. 
He also had the honor of serving as a 
United States representative at the in- 
auguration of the President of Brazil in 
1956. 

One of the most important of all these 
special official assignments was his ap- 
pointment as a United States Delegate 
to the Sixth United Nations General As- 
sembly in Paris in the winter of 1952. 

Over the years I have come to have a 
deep affection as well as high esteem and 
admiration for the sterling qualities dis- 
played by my colleague, JoHN Vorys. He 
is the outstanding authority on mutual 
security legislation, and in our commit- 
tee meetings has evidenced a phenome- 
nal memory as well as a thorough grasp 
of the complex technical aspects of the 
mutual securities law and the programs 
which implement it. We on the Foreign 
Affairs Committee are going to greatly 
miss our beloved colleague in the next 
and succeeding Congresses. Whenever 
the Mutual Security Act comes up for 
renewal we will miss the man who, more 
than any other single individual, has 
contributed to the enactment of its pro- 
visions; whenever the Foreign Service 
Act is up for reconsideration, we will 
miss the wise counsel of one of its lead- 
ing authors; and whenever other key 
foreign policy legislation is being con- 
sidered we will wish that we still had the 
benefit of the mature and experienced 
judgment of JoHN Vorys to help us in 
our deliberations. 

I have learned much by observing 
JOHN Vorys at work here in the House of 
Representatives and in the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs. It is inspiring to see 
a colleague give so unstintingly of his 
time and his energies as JOHN Vorys has 
in his capacity, not only as a Member 
from Ohio, but as floor manager for the 
minority on foreign policy matters, and 
also as chairman and ranking minority 
member of major subcommittees of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee. I deeply re- 
gret his decision to retire from public 
office, but knowing him as I do, I re- 
spect his reasons for so doing and hope 
that in the future we will still have the 
benefit, from time to time, of his wise 
advice and counsel and his help when 
we need it. 

Mr. Speaker, I know that I speak for 
his host of friends in the Congress when 
I wish him every success in whatever 
future activities engage his time and his 
keen and active mind. Whatever activ- 
ity our dear friend JoHN Vorys engages 
in we can be sure right now that there 
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will be a strong element in it of the de- 
votion to the public good which has 
characterized this really great statesman 
throughout all his career. I extend my 
very best wishes for the future happiness 
and well-being of JohN and his dear 
wife. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, after 
20 years of service JoHN M. Vorys, of 
Ohio, has decided to retire from this 
body. No present member of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs has made so 
great a contribution to the course of our 
foreign policy as JoHN Vorys. His serv- 
ice began in this House in 1939 on the 
eve of World War II. He participated in 
drafting all of the measures that came 
before Congress from that time to the 
present. I say “participated,” because his 
fertile mind, his persuasiveness, and his 
knowledge made every one of the bills 
that emerged from our committee a bet- 
ter bill. At our last meeting a few days 
ago, several of us suggested that he draw 
upon his experience and recollections to 
preserve for historians many of the de- 
tails in the legislative process of Amer- 
ican foreign policy that otherwise will 
never be known. I hope he directs his 
energies to this task. It will be a trea- 
sure house of history. 

My service on the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs has been made more valu- 
able by virtue of the presence of JoHN 
Vorys. He has a capacity for analysis 
that is the envy of many of us. I know 
of no man in public life who can derive 
more sense from statistics and figures 
than JohN Vorys. Points that might 
otherwise escape our attention because 
they were veiled in arithmetical or 
mathematical terms were reduced to un- 
derstandable language by Mr. Vorys. 

He has expressed an interest in re- 
turning to teaching. The university with 
which he may be associated will be for- 
tunate indeed. He will force the stu- 
dents to think through issues. From his 
prodding and concern for details better 
trained students will come. 

To his lovely wife and himself, Mrs. 
Zablocki and I extend our best wishes 
for a long and happy life. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the earliest recollections I have 
of my service in the Congress is my asso- 
ciation with the gentleman from Ohio, 
Tom JENKINS, when he was chairman of 
the Republican Food Study Committee 
and I acted as secretary and treasurer. 
This committee was organized back in 
the 79th Congress, and its activities 
played no small part in the election of 
the Republican 80th Congress. His ex- 
ample of hard work, of good humored 
patience and his devotion to duty clearly 
indicated his gift of leadership and great 
Americanism. I never heard Tom JEN- 
KINS utter a word of personal criticism 
against anyone though of course he 
frequently disagreed with the arguments 
of others. 

Tom JENKINS is a real friend and I will 
miss his kindly advice, his charm, and 
his keen analytical mind more than I 
can say. He is one of the oldtimers, and 
men of his judgment and experience are 
sorely needed at this time. May he be 
blessed with joy and happiness in the 
days to come. 
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My. REED. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
sad events of this 85th Congress is that 
it will be the last Congress in which we 
will have in our midst a great statesman 
and patriotic American who has served 
his constituents in the 10th Ohio Dis- 
trict and the citizens of our Nation with 
such great distinction. Our esteemed 
and beloved colleague, the Honorable 
THOMAS A. JENKINS, of Ironton, Ohio, 
has decided not to seek reelection to the 
Congress. His retirement from public 
life brings to a close the legislative 
career that began in the Ohio State 
Legislature and reached its peak with 
his truly distinguished service in the 
United States House of Representatives. 
Tom JENKINS is of course a Republican 
and a leader in his party but I believe it 
proper to state no major legislative de- 
cision was ever made or policy deter- 
mined regardless of which party was in 
majority control of the Congress without 
careful consideration of the views of 
Tom JENKINS. 

My beloved colleague came to Congress. 
in 1925 and has rendered continuous 
service to his Nation in the House of 
Representatives since that time. On 
March 14, 1933, Tom JENKINS and I were 
both appointed to the House Committee 
on Ways and Means. In the 26 years 
that my esteemed colleague has served 
with me on that committee he consist- 
ently demonstrated such qualities of 
greatness as outstanding capacity, total 
integrity, and patriotic devotion to his 
country. As amember of the Committee 
on Ways and Means, Congressman JEN- 
KINS made a major contribution to the 
development of legislation improving the 
Federal tax structure, making the Na- 
tion’s social-security program more ade- 
quately meet the needs of our people, and 
providing more adequate tariff protec- 
tion for our domestic producers. In fis- 
cal matters Tom JENKINS insisted on in- 
tegrity. In legislative matters involving 
the social well-being of our citizens Tom 
JENKINS was guided by humaneness and 
a genuine interest in the welfare of every 
American. It made no difference 
whether a visitor in Tom JENKINS’ office 
was a businessman, a professional man, 
a teacher, or just a person who had a 
problem, that individual received effec- 
tive and considerate help. In addition 
to his distinguished service as a ranking 
Republican member of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, Tom JENKINS also 
found time in his busy schedule to serve 
ably on the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. He was one of the first to rec- 
ognize the great potential of atomic en- 
ergy in private enterprise for peaceful 
purposes and he took the lead in provid- 
ing legislation that would make possible 
the peaceful utilization of this great new 
source of power. 

Tom JENKINS’ decision to retire will 
leave to those who remain in the Con- 
gress the difficult task of dealing with the 
great national issues without the counsel 
and guidance of this able American. I 
know I express the hope of every Member 
in this chamber when I state the wish 
that Tom JENKINS and his beloved wife 
Mabel may enjoy a long and happy life 
in retirement. 

In closing, Mr. Speaker, I would add to 
the inadequate tribute I have paid to this 
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great American an acknowledgement of 
the loyal service that has been rendered 
to him and to the citizens of the 10th 
Ohio District by Mr. JENKINS’ extremely 
capable secretary, Miss Arista Huber, 
who has been with Mr. JENKINS during 
his entire tenure in the Congress of the 
United States. 


RETIREMENT FROM THE HOUSE OF 
HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 
AND HON. ROBERT WINTHROP 
KEAN 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. CANFIELD], 
is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, two 
Members of the House delegation from 
New Jersey with a combined Congres- 
sional service of 52 years will retire with 
the 85th Congress. They are our very 
distinguished colleagues, CHARLES A. 
WOLVERTON, from New Jersey’s Ist Dis- 

* trict, and ROBERT WINTHROP KEAN, from 
New Jersey’s 12th District. 

When Mr. WoLvERTON, the dean of our 
State’s delegation, returns to Camden 
at the close of the current session, his 
service in the House will have embraced 
32 years, this being the longest period of 
time any man from our State has served 
in our National Congress and it is proper 
now to record that this very character- 
ful and indefatigable servant of the 
people has contributed much to the his- 
tory of our times. 

After his graduation from the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Law School, Mr. 
Wotverton entered public life in his 
home county of Camden. In rapid or- 
der, he became special assistant attor- 
ney general of New Jersey, a member of 
the New Jersey House of Assembly, 
speaker of that body, a Federal food 
administrator, and then his country’s 
prosecutor of the pleas. When elected 
to the House he was soon assigned to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, being chairman of this com- 
mittee in the 80th and 83d Congresses. 

It is difficult to summarize Mr. WoL- 
VERTON’S usefulness in the confines of one 
spoken tribute but it is well to point out 
several characteristics that have helped 
him to maintain his seniority. 

First, Mr. WOLVERTON is one of the 
most modest and unassuming gentlemen 
one can find in Government. He never 
boasts. He is always kind and consid- 
erate. He loves people. 

Efficiency is not hurry and bustle. It 
is not noise and excitement. It is or- 
ganized, planned action, with each step 
marked out in advance. Mr. WOLVER- 
TON, employing a calm, quiet, and effi- 
cient manner, always proceeds toward a 
definite goal. 

Secondly, Members of the House have 
a profound respect for Mr. WOLVERTON’sS 
legal ability, his knowledge of the Con- 
stitution, and the procedures of govern- 
ment. His own code of personal ethics 
is the highest. 

Having in mind Mr. WOLVERTON’s ded- 
ication to the betterment of his fellow 
man, his Government, and his party, I 
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quote the words of Abraham Lincoln in 
a tribute he paid to Henry Clay: 

His eloquence did not consist as many 
fine specimens of eloquence do, of types and 
figures, elegant arrangement of words and 
sentences, but rather of that deeply earnest 
and impassioned tone and manner which 
can proceed only from great sincerity and 
thorough conviction in the speaker of the 
justice of his cause. He never spoke merely 
to be heard. 


Mr. WoLVERTON last week told a Wash- 
ington newspaperwoman that his and 
Mrs. Wolverton’s favorite recreation was 
that of travel. 

“We have been to so many places in 
this world,” he said, now we can go back 
and spend more time. It is wonderful 
to meet people everywhere.” 

Iam sure that all my colleagues in the 
House wish this great legislator and his 
wife many years of good health and 
happy travel. 

ROBERT WINTHROP KEAN 


Completing 20 years of service in the 
House with the 85th Congress, our col- 
league, Mr. Kean, looks forward to fur- 
thering his career of service to the 
people in the United States Senate, 
which once knew his late father, Hamil- 
ton Fish Kean, and his late uncle, John 
Kean, as members from New Jersey. 

Mr. Kean was graduated from Har- 
vard in 1915 and 2 years later he had a 
brief career as a citizen-soldier which 
should strike a deep note in our national 
consciousness. As a young lieutenant in 
the famed 2d Division, Mr. Kean fought 
at Chateau Thierry, Soissons, and St. 
Mihiel. His bravery under fire was so 
extraordinary that he received the Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross and was char- 
acterized by a hard-boiled fellow officer 
as “one of the fightingest men in the 
division.” 

Returning home, Mr. Kean entered 
the investment business in New York 
and later became president of the Liv- 
ingston National Bank of New Jersey. 
Mr. Kean’s service in the House has 
been chiefly as a member of the House 
Ways and Means Committee during 
which he has played a key role for many 
years in liberalizing social security bene- 
fits. Because he has become an author- 
ity on the subject, his colleagues fre- 
quently refer to him as “Mr. Social Se- 
curity.” He has been a leader in the 
promotion of tax reduction programs 
and reciprocal trade laws. 

In the 83d Congress, it was Mr. KEAN 
who headed a subcommittee that con- 
ducted a nationwide study of the In- 
ternal Revenue system and corruption 
in high office. This study resulted in 
far-reaching changes in the policies and 
operations of the Service. 

If I were called upon to name the five 
hardest working Members of the Con- 
gress today, I would be obliged to in- 
clude the name of Mr. Kean and in this 
connection, it should be emphasized that 
Bos Kean definitely feels he has a call 
to this type of service for the people and 
aims to be as proficient as possible. 

Bos Kean is rightfully proud of a dis- 
tinguished family name and all his col- 
leagues in this body know that any fu- 
ture service will be marked by the same 
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type of characterful dedication we have 
observed for the last 2 decades. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Florida. 

Mr. SIKES. I should like to associate 
myself with my distinguished colleague 
from New Jersey in the high tribute he 
has paid to our beloved colleagues who 
are leaving Congress. They have served 
with great distinction in the Congress. 
We shall miss their valued services in 
this body. 

Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANFIELD. I yield to my distin- 
guished friend and colleague from New 
Jersey. 

Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, in 1939 
when I first came to Congress I was the 
youngest member of my party in the 
House. I well remember the great help 
and guidance that was given me by our 
colleague, Mr. WoLverton. His sound 
judgment and great integrity have left 
their mark on us all. He has established 
a record unequaled by any other Repre- 
sentative from our great State of New 
Jersey. He has represented his District 
for 32 years in a brilliant manner. 
During his tenure we have had some of 
the most difficult hours this Nation has 
ever seen. He has seen us go through 
booms, depressions, recessions, and two 
wars. Throughout all of this turbulence 
CHARLES A. WOLVERTON has been a tower 
of quiet strength and a credit to himself 
and his constituents. 

Mr. Speaker, we may all rejoice here 
this afternoon in the fact that CHARLIE 
WOLVERTON leaves the House of Repre- 
sentatives in the prime of life and with 
maximum health and vigor. We wish 
for him and Mrs. Wolverton the very 
finest future in whatever direction their 
path may take them. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to say just 
a word about another great New Jer- 
seyite who is leaving Congress this year. 
I refer to ROBERT WINTHROP Kean. It 
was 20 years ago this year that I cam- 
paigned for my first term in Congress as 
he campaigned for his first term. We 
were both elected and in the fateful days 
before World War II we worked in clos- 
est harmony. Our association was inter- 
rupted by my service in World War II 
and was not renewed until my return 
to the House in 1951. 

I have come to know and love his 
many wonderful and outstanding quali- 
ties. I might say, Mr. Speaker, that as 
he leaves the House of Representatives 
this year to seek service in the other 
body, we can only say he has been a 
great American and a great servant of 
the peopie. In his position as a high 
ranking member of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, he has probably done 
as much as any other American to bring 
us through the last difficult 20 years 
successfully and solvently. The devel- 
opment of our social-security system is 
largely his handiwork. 

Mr. Speaker, I join with the other 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives in wishing him great success in all 
of his future undertakings. 
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Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the distinguished gentlewoman from 
New Jersey [Mrs. DWYER]. 

Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
pleasant obligation—and, yet, a sad 
duty—to pay tribute to two distinguished 
Members of the New Jersey delegation to 
the Congress of the United States: the 
Honorable CHARLES A. WOLVERTON and 
the Honorable ROBERT WINTHROP KEAN. 

In the case of our colleague, the senior 
Member from New Jersey, the emphasis 
must be on the sadness. For he is de- 
parting the House permanently, to the 
great loss of everyone here who has 
known him and of the Nation he has 
served with such distinction. 

In the 32 years he has served in the 
House, the gentleman from Camden has 
established a reputation unsurpassed for 
independence, integrity, and solid legis- 
lative accomplishment. He has under- 
stood and appreciated the power that be- 
longs to seniority in the Congress and he 
has always used it wisely and judiciously. 

As the ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, and as a former chairman of 
that committee, CHARLES WOLVERTON has 
left his firm and constructive imprint on 
some of the most important legislation 
ever to be enacted into law. Simply to 
mention a few of the areas of jurisdiction 
assigned the committee is to appreciate 
the vast scope of the gentleman’s sound 
influence. The Nation’s complex and 
vital transportation system—including 
the railroads, motor carriers, airlines and 
waterways—and the Federal agencies 
that regulate them have grown and ex- 
panded under his watchful eye; inter- 
national trade, radio, television, and 
telephone communications, and the regu- 
lation of interstate commerce have bene- 
fited from his many contributions; and 
the organization and operation of Fed- 
eral regulatory commissions have under- 
gone his careful scrutiny, to mention 
only a small part of his endless responsi- 
bilities over the years. 

Despite the burdens of great national 
and international obligations, CHARLES 
WOLVERTON never neglected the people 
of New Jersey’s First Congressional Dis- 
trict. From his early days as assistant 
city solicitor of Camden, and assistant 
prosecutor of Camden County, and as 
member and Speaker of the New Jersey 
House of Assembly, the people of his 
district could always count on effective, 
devoted and conscientious help from Mr. 
WOLVERTON, regardless of party or sta- 
tion in life. 

The strong and unbreakable bonds of 
mutual affection and loyalty between 
Representative and his people grew out 
of this spirit of service and trust. 
CHARLES Wotverton never failed his 
people and they, in turn, never failed 
him, as sixteen successive terms in the 
House of Representatives eloquently 
demonstrate. 

A rare combination of practical po- 
litician and statesman is CHARLES WOL- 
VERTON of Camden. But to those, like 
me and so many of us here, who have 
been privileged to know him well, he has 
always been much more—he has been 
a good man, a friend to be counted upon, 
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a counselor whose advice was always de- 
pendable, a thoroughly generous person, 

CHARLES WOLVERTON has loved his fel- 
low men in word and deed. For this, he 
shall never be forgotten, nor his place 
in this House ever filled. 

It is pleasant to record that, while the 
House will greatly miss the earnest, 
thoughtful contributions of Rosert W. 
Kean, the gentleman from Livingston, 
N. J., will remain close at hand, across 
the Capitol in the Senate of the United 
States. 

To say goodby, then, is in effect to 
prepare to welcome him back again. 

Nevertheless, Bos Kean will be sorely 
missed. Twenty years of fruitful serv- 
ice here cannot abruptly be transferred, 
even to the Senate. His impressive 
achievements will remain in the House 
as a memorial to selfless and enlight- 
ened devotion to the public interest. 

The name of Congressman Kean will 
always, I suppose, be identified with the 
Committee on Ways and Means. It is 
right that this is so, for no one has 
shown a mastery of this incredibly com- 
plex area of legislation more thorough 
than his own. 

Many of those outside the Congress 
may think of this committee’s work as 
being of special, if not exclusive, interest 
to business and industry. To be sure, 
the American business community has 
an immense stake in the committee’s 
deliberations, but in this age of huge 
Federal budgets no one escapes the ob- 
ligation to pay taxes. Everyone, there- 
fore, is subject to this committee’s de- 
cisions. 

No one recognizes this modern-day 
fact of life more than ROBERT KEAN. 
His independence, his balanced judg- 
ment, his insistence on fair play are well 
known to his colleagues. And his in- 
terest and concern for all the people, for 
the welfare and security of those most 
in need, has earned for him the distin- 
guished title of “Mr. Social Security.” 

Bos Kean is a model legislator. He 
knows the legislative process intimately. 
He uses it wisely and well in the public 
interest. 

He is a man of moderation, because 
he understands the dangers and dif- 
ficulties associated with extremes of 
right and left. He is a man devoted to 
reality, who deals in things as they 
are—not as a dreamer might like them 
to be. For this reason, he has been able 
to amass a record of accomplishment of 
which any man would be proud. 

The steady, humane progress of the 
United States will always be assured 
when the future is entrusted to men as 
capable, as trustworthy, as unselfish, as 
ROBERT W. KEAN. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to my friend and colleague from New 
Jersey [Mr. WIDNALL]. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, I, too, 
feel it a great pleasure to have an oppor- 
tunity to speak about our two colleagues 
who are about to leave the House. 

CHARLIE WOLVERTON and Bos KEAN 
have been friends of long standing whose 
counsel and wise advice have been sought 
many times by me. I have never found 
them failing in giving straightforward 
answers in the best interests of the 
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American people. I noticed particularly 
in the last few days of Bos Kean, who, at 
the present time, is seeking election to 
the other body, that in many instances 
his colleagues have said to him with re- 
spect to votes pending on the floor of the 
House: This is probably the best way 
to vote, Bos; it will get you more votes.” 
Bos has always answered: “What I want 
to do is the right thing and call the shots 
the way they should be called in the best 
interests of our people.” And he has 
done that all through his service in the 
Congress. He has fathered many of the 
bills that have meant so much toward 
the future of elderly people, and many 
with respect to social-security legislation. 

His family is an ideal American family. 
He is proud of them, and they live a very 
close family life. I have always thought 
regarding Bos with so much that he 
accomplished, so much by way of rich 
political heritage, with a father before 
him who served in the United States 
Senate with great distinction, that you 
might find him a different type of person, 
one who was proud, possibly arrogant, 
possibly aloof. He is not aloof, he is a 
shy person actually, sometimes a little 
bit hard to get to know. But he is a 
warm and friendly person and very ac- 
commodating. Many of us in the House 
who have had the benefit of his counsel 
and his friendship through the years will 
miss him as he goes on after being elected 
to the other body. 

CHARLIE WOLVERTON, also serving on 
one of the most important committees 
of the House, and its chairman when the 
Republican Party is in the ascendancy, 
has not only served with distinction here 
in the Congress, but before that in pub- 
lic office in the State of New Jersey. He 
has left behind him a record of accom- 
plishment, without blemish, of which the 
people of his county and State are very 
proud. 

We hope that in the years ahead both 
of these beloved friends, with their fami- 
lies, enjoy great service for many years, 
not only in the case of Congressman 
Kean in the Senate, but also in the case 
of CHARLIE WOLVERTON in community 
service, in which they have both partici- 
pated in the past. 

We wish them well. I hope they will 
return to see us often here in the House. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to my colleague from New Jersey, Mr. 
FRELINGHUYSEN. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, in the inevitable pressure to adjourn 
we all get so involved with a multiplicity 
of problems, large and small, that we 
often neglect or overlook matters of real 
importance. To say what one feels 
about friends who will not be serving in 
Congress next year is one of these mat- 
ters. For that reason, I am glad to join 
with my colleagues in saluting the two 
Members of the New Jersey delegation 
who for different reasons have decided 
not to campaign again for the positions 
which they now hold. 

The dean of our delegation, CHARLIE 
WOLVERTON, holds a special spot in all 
our hearts. Gifted with a keen political 
sense and blessed with invaluable ex- 
perience as a Member of the House for 
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32 years, Mr. WOLVERTON will be sorely 
missed. When I came here 6 years ago 
as the junior member of the delegation, 
CHARLIE WOLVERTON showed always a 
ready response to the questions which 
inevitably needed to be asked. His 
friendship and kindly advice have been 
deeply appreciated. As he finds new 
fields to conquer in the years ahead he 
will, I know, find full use for his many 
talents. My good wishes both to him 
and to Mrs. Wolverton. 

Bos Kean, too, has been a uniquely 
valuable Member of the New Jersey dele- 
gation. His calm good sense and long 
experience in legislative matters have 
made him appreciated on both sides of 
the aisle. When he speaks, whether on 
matters connected with his vitally im- 
portant Ways and Means Committee or 
on other public issues, his opinions are 
respected. His reputation has been 
earned over the years, and his contri- 
butions have been manifold. He has 
been an indefatigable worker, patient, 
intelligent, and characterized with a 
broad vision which marks him as a 
statesman. Much as we regret his de- 
cision not to pursue his labors in this 
body, we are confident that he will still 
continue to serve his Nation’s interests 
in the years ahead. We extend to him, 
also, and to Mrs. Kean, our best wishes 
in the years ahead. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANFIELD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. BALDWIN. I would like to join 
with Members of the New Jersey dele- 
gation in paying tribute here to our de- 

‘parting colleagues from New Jersey. 

The State of New Jersey should be 
proud of these men who have served that 
State so well and so long here in the 
House. I have had opportunity to ob- 
serve both of them as senior colleagues 
here in the House, and certainly every- 
thing I have seen is a tribute to the fine 
service they have rendered to their State 
and to the Nation. I wish them luck in 
all their future activities. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
AUCHINCLOsS]. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, it 
is indeed sad to note that so many of 
our Members will not return at the close 
of the 85th Congress because of their de- 
cisions either to retire to private life or 
to seek other public office. It will be 
hard to replace them in ability as well 
as experience. The dean of this retiring 
group is our well-beloved colleague, 
CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, who represents 
the First District of New Jersey. 

CHARLIE WOLVERTON came to Washing- 
ton in November 1926 when he was elec- 
ted to the 70th Congress and he has been 
successfully elected to every Congress 
since that time; a period of 32 years. 
While this length of service in the House 
of Representatives is not the longest, 
nevertheless, it is filled with great serv- 
ice to our country and all agree that the 
senior Congressman from New Jersey 
has fulfilled his stewardship with con- 
scientious zeal and devotion. Whenever 
CHARLIE WOLVERTON rose to address the 
House it was acknowledged that he knew 
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what he was talking about and there 
were few who could dispute his knowl- 
edge of the subject under discussion. He 
was always well prepared and presented 
his case clearly and persuasively, free 
from the taint of demagogery and he 
never resorted to bitter personalities. He 
commands the respect of all his col- 
leagues and there is no doubt that his 
wise counsel and advice will be missed. 
I, personally, will miss his warm com- 
panionship, his keen intellect and per- 
suasive sense of humor, mellowed by his 
long experience in the Halls of Congress. 
I am sure he does not think of retire- 
ment in terms of being idle for his ac- 
tive and intelligent mind will keep him 
active and in the service of his fellow 
man. His so-called retirement will also 
give him an opportunity to indulge in 
his favorite pastime of traveling about 
the world at a leisurely pace, meeting 
people and inquiring into the kind of 
government which they live under. 

My earnest best wishes go with him 
and I hope that the days to come will be 
filled with much sunshine and joy for him 
and Mrs. Wolverton. 

The other member of our New Jersey 
delegation who is leaving the Congress 
is ROBERT WINTHROP KEAN, who is a can- 
didate for the vacancy in the Senate 
caused by the retirement of New Jersey's 
great senior Senator H. ALEXANDER SMITH. 
Bos KEAN also will leave a large gap in 
the New Jersey delegation because of his 
experience and personality. He is a man 
with an extraordinary record of service 
to his country and because of his mod- 
esty and retiring nature, few people 
really appreciate his background. 

His record of service began when he 
was an undergraduate at Harvard Uni- 
versity and became a member of the 
Student Reserve Corps. He went to 
Plattsburg, saw service on the Mexican 
border in 1916 and in World War I he 
was a member of the Second Division of 
the Army. He fought at Chateau 
Thierry, Soissons, and St. Mihiel. He 
was wounded in action and because of 
the bravery which he showed under fire, 
he received the citation of the Distin- 
guished Service Cross. The citation he 
received reads in part as follows: 

Lieutenant KEAN on July 18 and 19 actu- 
ally accompanied three successive waves of 
the 23d Infantry, the 9th Infantry, and an 
attack by the French infantry without rest. 


After the war when he was discharged 
in April 1919, he served for 6 months as 
a civilian in the American Embassy in 
Paris before he came home to America to 
enter business. He came to Congress as 
a Representative of the 12th District of 
New Jersey, on January 3, 1939. 

There is no need for me to speak of 
his service in the House, first on the 
Banking and Currency Committee and 
later on the Ways and Means Committee, 
and there is no doubt that he enjoys the 
reputation of a man of wise judgment, 
devotion to his duty, quiet and unassum- 
ing, commanding the respect of everyone. 
His talents and his experience will add 
much to the glory of the United States 
Senate and I am sure that all his col- 
leagues wish him well and are proud to 
have been associated with such an out- 
standing American. 
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Mr. CANFIELD. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANFIELD. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs, ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I deeply regret that the Honor- 
able Charles WoLVERTON and the Honor- 
able Ropert Kean, both of New Jersey, 
are leaving the House of Representatives. 
The other day I paid tribute to the Hon- 
orable RoBert Kean and expressed my 
very sincere appreciation for his great 
ability, his helpfulness in the passage of 
social legislation and his able assistance 
in connection with the passage of tax 
legislation. He is indeed a tax expert. 
He is truly a very able man and a very 
dedicated man to his work. When he 
goes to the Senate he will take with him 
a great fund of legislative information. 

I remember one bill in particular that 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
Kean], was interested in. He had a great 
deal of fun in securing its passage in the 
House without people realizing it was 
going through. But it was a very humane 
and a very kind measure. We are not 
really saying goodby to Bop Kean be- 
cause I feel sure he will come back to 
serve again as a legislator in Washing- 
ton. 

When he goes to the other body, the 
coordinate body across the hall, I hope 
he will come back and visit the House. 
We ill spare him here, but I know he will 
add stature to the Members of the Senate. 

Mr. Speaker, I have known CHARLIE 
WoOLvERTON the longest, of all the New 
Jersey delegation. I have had the privi- 
lege of knowing him all of his time, 32 
years, in Congress. I have never known 
a harder working man, a man who never 
shirked his duty for one instant, a man 
who drove himself in his work in con- 
nection with very far-reaching and im- 
portant legislation. I want to speak par- 
ticularly of his kindliness, because I have 
known him to go out of his way to help 
people many times. He never spoke of 
himself or never praised himself. He 
always waited for others to do that. 

He has always been keenly interested 
in all legislation that would help the less 
privileged. His concern and interest in 
their welfare has been most pronounced. 
His interest in promoting the welfare of 
veterans and their dependents has been 
so outstanding that it has been recog- 
nized time and again by the honors vet- 
erans and other organizations have con- 
ferred upon him and the support they 
have always given to him when he has 
been a candidate for reelection. 

I would also like to make mention of 
the fact that Mr. WOLVERTON has made 
a most enviable record in all the varied 
matters that have come within the 
jurisdiction of the great Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce on 
which he has served for so many years. 
The record he made as chairman of that 
committee on two different occasions 
when the committee was under a Repub- 
lican administration, was outstanding. 
This was particularly true in important 
research and other programs to promote 
the health of our people. 
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He has truly deserved the high regard 
in which he has been held by the people 
of his Congressional District that has re- 
sulted in his election to 32 years of con- 
tinuous service in this House. He is also 
respected by all who have known of the 
splendid record he has made in behalf 
of all our people. 

New Jersey is very fortunate, I would 
say, in having these two men represent 
that great State. Also the State of New 
Jersey has been very fortunate in hav- 
ing Mr. CANFIELD as a representative 
of their people, another tireless and un- 
selfish worker. They are all three men 
of splendid character. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I very 
sincerely thank the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts for her kind remarks. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to say a word in tribute to both CHARLES 
WOLVERTON and ROBERT Kean. The 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Wor- 
VERTON] embodies what seems to me to 
be the most essential elements for a 
good legislator. He has great sincerity 
of purpose, he has a standard of ethics 
second to none, he has an ability to deal 
in a friendly and cooperative manner 
with his colleagues. He has always been 
willing to hear the other side of any prob- 
lem on which he may have had views. 

He will be greatly missed in this body. 
It is my hope that he will have many 
years of happiness in the retirement 
which he has so richly earned. 

The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
Kean] has been here a shorter time, 
something like 20 years, I believe, but 
he has shown an unusual ability to grasp 
the more intricate problems which are 
presented to us. He has rendered out- 
standing service as a member of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, and is 
one to whom many of us have turned for 
advice on the many important problems 
which that committee has brought to the 
floor. Personally, I shall miss him 
greatly because of the aid which he has 
given to me on many occasions. It is my 
hope that he will be successful in his 
desire to serve in the other body. He will 
add greatly to the strength and stature 
of that body in the event of his election, 
which I anticipate will take place. It is 
my hope that the voters of the great 
State of New Jersey will look upon his 
abilities and his capabilities as they are 
viewed by his colleagues in the House of 
Representatives. 

I feel sure that that is not alone true 
on this side of the aisle. Congressman 
Kean has rendered devoted and states- 
manlike service, and his name will always 
be remembered along with our other col- 
league, Congressman WOLVERTON, so long 
as any of us who have served with them 
are here. 

Mr. CANFIELD. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that all Members may have 5 days to 
extend their remarks on Mr. Kean and 
Mr. WOLVERTON. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEAN, Mr. Speaker, when I first 
came to this House, CHARLIE WOLVERTON 
had been here for a dozen years. He 
already had forged for himself a posi- 
tion of respect and influence among the 
membership. 

With a profound knowledge of ques- 
tions which came before the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee, of 
which he was even then second ranking 
Republican member, his views with ref- 
erence to legislation which came from 
his committee have always been listened 
to with real attention by those seeking 
knowledge as to how they should vote 
on bills before the House. 

Always hard-working, his judgment 
was deeply respected. 

In weighing legislation CHARLIE always 
has had firmly in his mind and heart 
the welfare of the average citizen. He 
understood their problems and kept 
them uppermost in his mind. 

The people of the First Congressional 
District in New Jersey realized this and 
whatever majorities might be given to 
candidates of the opposite party in his 
district, they returned him year after 
year to continue to serve them well. 

The fact that he now seeks a less 
strenuous existence, though understand- 
able, will be a great loss to our Nation, 
to our State, and to his Congressional 
District. But the impact of his knowl- 
edge and work on our Nation’s laws will 
long continue. 

Unlike so many of my good friends 
here—who unfortunately will return to 
areas far from my future paths and 
whom I will miss so much—Cuartie will 
be returning to his home in Camden 
County where I hope to be able to main- 
tain our friendship of so many years. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, as 
our colleague, Bos KAN, leaves member- 
ship in this House to be a candidate on 
the Republican ticket for the office of 
United States Senator from New Jersey, 
I extend to him my sincere good wishes 
and fervent hope that he may attain the 
high office to which he aspires. 

Bon Kean deserves success in his en- 
deavor. For 20 continuous years he has 
represented the 12th Congressional Dis- 
trict of New Jersey, faithfully and well. 
The ability he has shown as a member 
of the Committee on Ways and Means 
has been outstanding. His background 
in financial affairs has equipped him in 
an extraordinary way for the complex 
questions relating to taxation and social- 
security legislation. He has been recog- 
nized as an expert whose advice was 
sound and constructive. Furthermore, 
he has always recognized the importance 
of our social security to our people, par- 
ticularly the low-income group. He has 
continuously and intelligently sought to 
strengthen the system, improve its 
benefits and expand its usefulness. His 
loss to the House will be a gain to the 
Senate if the people of New Jersey are 
wise enough to recognize the ability and 
usefulness of this dedicated man. No 
one has ever served in the House with 
greater sincerity and honesty of purpose. 
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His usefulness and rare ability is recog- 
nized and appreciated by Members on 
both sides of the aisle—Republicans and 
Democrats alike. 

In passing, it is pleasing to note that 
the Kean family, of which our colleague 
is a distinguished representative, has 
been outstanding in the public service. 
From the earliest day in our national 
history members of this distinguished 
family have served their fellow man in 
high public service. It has always been 
with a marked fidelity to the public in- 
terest. In recent years both the father 
and uncle of our colleague rendered dis- 
tinguished and valuable service in the 
Senate of the United States as Senators 
from the State of New Jersey. And our 
colleague, if elected to the Senate, and 
I feel assured that he will be, can be 
expected to render the same high qual- 
ity of service that has always charac- 
terized members of the Kean family in 
public service and which has likewise 
been so plainly observable in the splen- 
did record made by Bos Kran during his 
entire service in the House. 

I think it is also appropriate that I 
should mention the distinguished record 
with which Bos Kean served our coun- 
try in World War I. A few years after 
his graduation from Harvard College, 
1915, where in addition to receiving aca- 
demic honors he also received honors 
for his athletic achievements, we were 
in the midst of World War I. Display- 
ing the same spirit of patriotism that has 
always been noticeable in his every act 
in public life, he entered the service with 
the 2d Division, American Expeditionary 
Forces, as a first lieutenant, 15th Field 
Artillery. He served with such vigor, 
courage, and heroism that he was award- 
ed the Silver Star Meda] and the Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross. 

There is much that could be said, if 
time permitted, that would reflect the 
high regard in which our colleague is 
held by those who know him. Suffice it 
to say he is held in the highest esteem 
as a man of character, honesty of pur- 
pose, able, and conscientious. The 
service he has rendered in this House is 
a guarantee of the high quality of serv- 
ice he would render in the Senate of 
the United States and in the perform- 
ance of every public duty. Bos, a host 
of friends wish you health, happiness, 
and success. 

Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, 
certainly one of the real privileges which 
has been mine as a Member of Congress 
for the past 10 years has been the pleas- 
ant association which I have had dur- 
ing that time with my colleague, 
CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, who is now re- 
tiring after 32 years of dedicated and 
devoted service as Representative from 
the First Congressional District of New 
Jersey. 

I can well remember the warm and 
friendly welcome accorded me by the 
senior Member of the New Jersey dele- 
gation when I arrived as a freshman 
Member. His willingness to sit down 
and explain to me in detail the many 
procedures followed in the Congress has 
always been gratefully appreciated by 
me. His kindliness and sincere desire 
to be helpful to his fellow man has, I 
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aia been characteristic of his entire 
e. 

Congressman WOLVERTON was elected 
to the 70th Congress in 1926, and he has 
been a Member of this body continu- 
ously since that time. His District, com- 
prising the counties of Camden, 
Gloucester, and Salem, had a population 
in 1950 of 441,978. All of those people 
have been fortunate in having such an 
able and conscientious servant to repre- 
sent them. 

CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, Republican, of 
Camden—Merchantville—N. J., was born 
at Camden on October 24, 1880, his par- 
ents being Charles S. Wolverton and 
Martha Wolverton. He was educated in 
the public schools of Camden, graduating 
from Camden High School; he studied 
law at the University of Pennsylvania 
Law School, graduating June 13, 1900 
with a bachelor of laws degree. He was 
admitted to the bar of the State of New 
Jersey at the November term in 1901. 
He has one son, Col. Donnell Knox Wol- 
verton, by a previous marriage to Dr. 
Sara M. Donnell now deceased. He is 
presently married to Ezetta Bishop 
Wolverton. In 1903 he revised and com- 
piled the ordinances of the city of Cam- 
den. From 1904 to 1906, he was assistant 
city solicitor of Camden; 1906 to 1913, as- 
sistant prosecutor of Camden County; 
1913 to 1914, special assistant attorney 
general of New Jersey; 1915 to 1918, 
member of New Jersey House of As- 
sembly from Camden County; 1918, 
speaker of the New Jersey House of As- 
sembly; 1917 to 1919, a Federal food ad- 
ministrator; 1920, alternate delegate at 
large, Republican National Convention 
at Chicago; and from 1918 to 1923, prose- 
cutor of the pleas of Camden County. 
During his tenure in the House, he has 
served with distinction not only as a 
member but as chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
and a member of the Republican Con- 
gressional campaign committee. He is 
a member of the Union League of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Masonic fraternities—in- 
cluding Commandery, Consistory, Shrine, 
and Tall Cedars—Elks, and Moose. He 
was elected to the 70th Congress in No- 
vember 1926, and has been reelected to 
all subsequent Congresses. In the elec- 
tion of 1936, he had the unique distinc- 
tion of having carried his Congressional 
District on the Republican ticket by a 
majority of upwards of 10,000 when 
President Roosevelt at the same election 
carried the district by approximately 
60,000 votes. The same was substantially 
true in 1940 and 1944. 

I join with Congressman WoLVERTON’S 
colleagues and friends in expressing re- 
gret that he will no longer be a Member 
of this body. The splendid record he has 
made in behalf of all of our people will be 
long remembered. I am proud of my as- 
sociation with such an outstanding 
American, and my very best wishes for 
the future go to him as he now volun- 
tarily retires from the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr. WITHROW. Mr. Speaker, I 
understand that my good friend and 
colleague, the Honorable CHARLES A. 
WOLVERTON is to retire voluntarily at the 
end of the 85th Congress. He has 
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served in the Congress for 32 successive 
years. During a portion of this time, 
I have had the honor and pleasure of 
serving with him. 

We in the Congress who know him 
and have served with him will miss his 
presence a great deal. As for me, I 
received a great deal of benefit from his 
advice and counsel. 

He has always been devoted to our 
country and its free institutions and has 
always manifested deep concern for the 
happiness and welfare of the people. 
In serving in this honorable body, he 
has shown an exceptional ability, a real 
knowledge of human nature, of generos- 
ity, of courage, and above all loyalty to 
his family and friends. 

When I came to Congress in 1931, he 
was very kind to me and helped me with 
advice that I needed very badly. The 
time that I have served in Congress has 
been made easier for me by reason of 
my acquaintance with CHARLES WOLVER- 
ton. His friends, and there are many 
of them, wish him many years of the 
happiness he so richly deserves. I am 
pleased that he is enjoying the best of 
health. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, we Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives of 
the United States Congress congratulate 
and honor our good long-time friend, 
Representative CHARLES WOLVERTON of 
New Jersey on his dedicated service to 
the people of our good country. 

One of the top leaders of the House, 
CHARLEY WOLVERTON has, during his 
years of service, made a distinguished 
record that has won him the admiration 
and loyal friendship of both Repub- 
licans and Democrats. 

We personal friends will miss CHARLEY 
upon his well-earned retirement, but 
wish him every success and good things 
for the future. 

As a representative of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, I salute our 
great neighbor sister State of New Jersey 
on this fine statesman and distinguished 
public servant that she has elected to 
represent her people for such a long 
time in the Halls of the American Con- 
gress. We salute our friend, CHARLEY 
WOLVERTON, today. 

Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
deem it a great privilege to be permitted 
at this time to join with the New Jersey 
delegation, and other Members of the 
House, in paying tribute to my long-time 
friend and colleague, Congressman 
CHARLES A. WoLVERTON, who is to soon 
voluntarily retire from this House, after 
a third of a century of outstanding serv- 
ice to his country as a most able legis- 
lator. 

For many years I had the pleasure and 
privilege of serving on the great Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce with CHARLIE WOLVERTON, of 
which he later served as its chairman, 
with great honor and credit to himself 
and the Congress. An outstanding law- 
yer, Mr. WOLVERTON had an unusual 
knowledge and grasp of the involved and 
important legislation which came under 
the jurisdiction of this great committee. 
No man in Congressional history ever 
had more consideration for, or gave more 
help to, those of us who were neophytes 
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on the committee than CHARLIE WOLVER- 
TON. He was not only our teacher and 
our instructor, but he was our under- 
standing friend as well. We all owe him 
much. 

CHARLES A. WOLVERTON has served his 
constituency and his country ably and 
well. It will be difficult to ever fill his 
place. As he leaves these hallowed Halls 
he takes with him our affection and re- 
spect, coupled with our best wishes for a 
long and happy life. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, early in February our distin- 
guished colleague, the Honorable CHARLES 
WOLVERTON, announced that he is retir- 
ing from Congress. The entire mem- 
bership of the House, and especially the 
New Jersey delegation, was saddened by 
Mr. WOLVERTON’s decision. 

“CHARLIE,” as we know him, has been 
a Member of the House continuously 
since November 1926. He is the rank- 
ing member of the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce and has been its chair- 
man. To say simply that CHARLIE WOL- 
VERTON is both respected and loved by 
all is an understatement. The fact is, 
however, that my powers of description 
are so limited that I am unable to prop- 
erly express the esteem in which CHARLIE 
is held. 

CHARLIE WOLVERTON’s distinguished 
public career started in 1903 and has 
included many offices, including that of 
Speaker of the New Jersey General As- 
sembly in 1918. During the years of 
Mr. WoLVERTON's service in the New Jer- 
sey Legislature he became a great friend 
of my late father, who was a legislative 
correspondent. As a result of that 
friendship, the name WoLvEeRTON has 
been synonymous with all that is good 
in public service in the Thompson fam- 
ily vocabulary. The name, “CHARLIE 
WOLVERTON,” creates the very same im- 
age in the minds of countless thousands 
of New Jerseyites who have had the 
honor of knowing our colleague. 

Time does not permit even a partial 
listing of CHARLIE WOLVERTON’s accom- 
plishments as a Member of Congress. It 
will suffice to say that the entire Nation 
is indebted to him for his work in the 
fields of public health and medical re- 
search. CHARLIE and our late colleague 
Percy Priest, of Tennessee, worked to- 
gether for years in the best interests 
of the health and welfare of the Ameri- 
can people. Their great accomplish- 
ments can never be erased from the 
hearts of a grateful people. 

Recently, I visited Camden, N. J., in 
CHARLIE WOLVERTON’s Congressional Dis- 
trict. While there, I heard a suggestion 
which can best illustrate the feelings of 
New Jersey Democrats toward CHARLIE. 
A former opponent of WOLVERTON said 
this to me: 

Every one of CHaruie’s former opponents 
should join in giving a dinner in his honor. 
He murdered all of us at the polls, but never 
once did he launch a personal attack on an 
opponent. As a matter of fact, he always 
went out of his way to pay tribute to us 
as men. He is a truly fine gentleman. 


Mr. Speaker, I share those sentiments. 
CHARLIE WOLVERTON is a wonderful man, 
a fine friend and a great public servant. 
I hope that his old Democratic oppo- 
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nents do honor him, for I shall join 
them. I wish him many, many years of 
happy and healthful retirement. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. Speaker, I came to 
Congress last January to fill an unexpired 
term. I had to look to my New Jersey 
delegation for advice and guidance and 
now that the session is over, I can say 
that I could not have had a better dele- 
gation in this Congress. They have been 
very kind, considerate, and patient to my 
questions, requests for advice and assist- 
ance. Of course, I called upon the senior 
members of our delegation more so than 
others, and my colleagues CHARLES A. 
WOLVERTON and RoBerT W. KEAN were 
always willing and ready to help. Mr. 
Wotverton is naturally a fatherly man 
and his advice was always tempered with 
anecdotes of the past and many kind 
words as to what not todo. For instance, 
I remember that he told me that when he 
first came to Congress, his predecessor 
had advised him that his political op- 
ponents could never use against him that 
which he had not said and that he had 
kept that in mind during his entire career 
in Congress and found it very helpful as 
a guide in not having too much to say on 
the floor and in the Recorp. Experience 
is a wonderful thing and I hope that Mr. 
WOLVERTON, who represents the First 
District, which is immediately adjacent 
to my Second District, will have many 
years of activity ahead of him so that I 
may call on his vast experience in Con- 
gress for guidance. 

I have known Bos Kean even before 
I came to Congress as he had offered his 
aid and support to me as a candidate and 
went out of his way to be of assistance 
in many ways. When I came to Con- 
gress he volunteered to act as my sponsor 
on the occasions when Mr. WOLVERTON 
was occupied with his very important 
committee work and he and his very 
lovely wife were very gracious in the 
sponsoring of Mrs. Glenn and me in the 
initial social functions for a new Mem- 
ber. We have become close friends and 
I greatly admire his characteristically 
easy approach at any time and any place. 
Always pleasant, always kind, and yet 
sure in his position once he had made up 
his mind. After 20 years in Congress he 
is certainly trained and experienced for 
the move which he is shortly to make 
over to the Senate and I know that our 
delegation will feel quite secure with Bos 
Kean representing us in the Senate. 

I am sorry that both these fine gentle- 
men have to leave the Halls of Congress 
but I am happy that they are both in 
good health and that with God's blessing 
we can expect them to be with us for 
many, many years. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I now 
yield to the gentleman from New Jersey 
Mr. WOLVERTON]. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
deeply appreciate the kind words, from 
friendly hearts, that have so generously 
expressed tributes to my service of 32 
years in this House. 

On an occasion such as this is there 
is a mingling of happiness and regret. 
Happiness in the thought that I have 
been the recipient of so many kind 
words and expressions of good will by 
colleagues with whom I have served in 
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this House, but also a feeling of genuine 
regret that the time is at hand when 
there will be a severance of the pleasant 
associations that have through a long 
period of years bound us together in true 
and understanding friendship. 

It has been a great privilege to have 
served in the House of Representatives 
during the period 1926-1958, nearly a 
third of acentury. These years with the 
varying and unusual problems that the 
changing conditions have brought, to- 
gether with policies for their solution 
that were new and untried, have made 
this period of 32 years one of the most 
eventful in our history as a Nation. 
Time does not permit an elaboration of 
this thought at this time. I may find 
it possible to do so before the gavel 
finally falls and the announcement is 
made of the final adjournment of this 
85th Congress. 

I do wish, however, to say that it has 
been a great privilege to serve for such 
a long period of years in this House, not 
only because of the importance of the 
matters that have claimed our attention 
and consideration but also because of 
the opportunity it has given me to be 
associated with such a grand body of 
men and women of character and abil- 
ity. I wish all the people of this Nation 
could know, as I do, the sincerity of pur- 
pose and high ideals that actuate those 
who serve as their Representatives. It 
would create a feeling of respect and a 
confidence in the future welfare of this 
Nation. I have found them to be God- 
fearing men and women dedicated to 
the cause of good government and with 
a sincere desire to be helpful to their fel- 
lowman, and to make certain the secur- 
ity of this Nation and the principles upon 
which it has been founded. 

And, in conclusion, may I express a 
word of appreciation to our beloved and 
distinguished Speaker, Sam RAYBURN, for 
his many evidences of friendship and 
helpfulness during my entire membership 
in this House, and to Joz MARTIN for his 
ever friendly and understanding attitude 
that has helped so greatly in making our 
association a most pleasant one, and to 
each of the Members on both sides of 
the aisle, who regardless of differing po- 
litical affiliations or viewpoints, have 
ever been kind and considerate, and to 
the employees of this House, who have 
always been helpful. In the days that 
are ahead, whether they be many or few, 
it will always be a pleasure for me with 
the golden key of memory to unlock the 
treasure house of the past and live again 
the scenes and the events of the past—I 
wish for each of you, one and all, health, 
happiness, and success in abundant 
measure and with God’s richest blessing 
at all times. 


WHY DO ARAB REPUBLIC FORCES 
HAVE BETTER RIFLES THAN OURS? 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. SIKES], is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 

Mr.SIKES. Mr. Speaker, there is one 
aspect of our sending of troops to Leb- 
anon which is escaping attention, but 
which can have grave effect on military 
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morale and on the effectiveness of our 
forces in wars big and little. Moreover, 
it may well cause our military strength 
to be downgraded in the opinion of the 
nations we want most to impress with 
our power. 

Apparently, it has escaped general no- 
tice, but it is a fact that our Army GI's 
and Marines in Lebanon are carrying 
heavier and much older rifles and ma- 
chineguns than Arab Republic troops in 
the Mid-East. Even the Israeli Army 
has reequipped with rifles and ammuni- 
tion lighter and more modern than those 
our troops now have, 

In their various arms deals with the 
Soviets, the Egyptians, Syrians and more 
lately the Yemenites, have acquired the 
new lightweight infantry weapons fam- 
ily using the new light cartridge, with 
which the Kremlin has rearmed the So- 
viet Army. These new Soviet rifles, 
tommy guns, and machineguns increase 
the firepower of Red and Arab soldiers, 
yet reduce the burden they must carry 
in combat. 

The Israelis have introduced the very 
same kind of lightweight rifle system 
which our Army has wanted for over 10 
years. They have a light semiautomatic 
rifle for the infantryman, like the M-15 
model our Army is procuring in only 
token quantities this year; and they have 
a heavy-barreled rifle as a light ma- 
chinegun, like the new model which our 
Army desires. These weapons, made in 
Israel, are of the Belgian FN design 
which our Army put through exhaustive 
development and tests for some years. 
They fire the new lightweight .308 car- 
tridge, developed by United States Army 
Ordnance and Winchester Arms for 
NATO troops and our GI’s, but not yet 
in use in our forces. 

In contrast, our Army GI’s and the 
Marines carry the M-1 Garand rifle, 
adopted by the Army in 1936. The 
heavy machinegun is designated Model 
1917, but only because it was adopted 
that year. Actually it was readied by 
John Browning in 1901, on patents 
awarded when Queen Victoria reigned 
and McKinley was President. Our two 
versions of Model 1919 light machine- 
guns are modifications of the Model 1917, 
while the Browning Automatic rifle was 
adopted in 1918. The cartridge all these 
weapons fire is the famous old .30 06, 
standing for calibre .30 1906. 

Think of what this means. The 
youngest Army or Marine recruits are 
carrying rifles introduced 5 years before 
they were born. Their machineguns 
armed their grandfathers when the lat- 
ter did military service in their late teens 
and early twenties. 

Consider the potential effect on mil- 
ity morale. What is a soldier or ma- 
rine to think if we send him to the fore- 
front of the fight for peace and Western 
civilization and claim that we back home 
cannot afford to give him arms as mod- 
ern as Colonel Nasser seems able to afford 
for his Arabs and Egyptian fellaheen? 
What is he to think when he reads in 
the press of the critical need to have the 
very latest weapons—at least so far as 
missiles and aircraft are concerned—and 
yet he is supposed to face up to the 
terrifying ordeal of infantry combat with 
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weapons obviously obsolete compared to 
what Communists can furnish. 

It is worth recalling that our Army 
and Marines have established conclu- 
sively that a soldier's effectiveness, and 
often his very life, depend on his mo- 
bility and endurance—the speed at 
which he can dash from cover to cover, 
the length of time he can walk, run, dig, 
and fight before dropping from exhaus- 
tion. In his acclaimed study called A 
Soldier’s Load, Gen. S. L. A. “Slam” Mar- 
shall wrote: “In battle, whatever wears 
out the muscles reacts on the mind and 
whatever impairs the mind drains physi- 
cal strength. Tired men take fright 
more easily.” 

In simple terms this means, and our 
soldiers and Marine know it means, that 
carrying in combat the unnecessarily 
heavy burden of our old-type arms and 
ammunition can cause unnecessary ex- 
haustion, terror, and death. That is why 
our forces long have wanted the light- 
weight arms and ammunition advancing 
technology has made possible. It is why 
the Reds have seen to it that their 
troops, and the Arabs, have such light- 
weight weapons. 

We oldtimers may not be aware of it, 
but we must recall that the young men 
now carrying these old weapons in our 
defense have grown up in an era when 
the whole impact of American advertis- 
ing and sales is aimed at creating dissat- 
isfaction with the old and to stress the 
new. Thus, what is the effect on the 
morale of a boy accustomed to his dad’s 
turning in his 1957 car for the 1958 
model when as a soldier he mans a 1917 
model machinegun in 1958? 

What, too, is the effect when our troops 
landed in Lebanon so the mideasterners 
could see with their own eyes that Amer- 
ica fails to furnish its men with rifles 
as modern as the Soviet, Czechs, and Is- 
raelis have and can sell? These peo- 
ple of undeveloped areas may not know 
much about modern weapons such as 
guided missiles and nuclear warheads, 
but they do know rifles. Among Arabs 
in particular the rifle is the mark of a 
man. If, then, these people can see for 
themselves that our vaunted modern 
military power is second rate in the 
weapons that they know about, doubt 
must arise about American wonder weap- 
ons they find hard to understand and 
cannot see. 

I do not know how much face we may 
be losing abroad because of failure to 
supply our fighting men with such sim- 
ple devices as a modern lightweight rifle 
and ammunition, but it is not good to 
have the cops on the beat armed with 
weapons inferior to those of potential 
troublemakers they may have to run in. 
I say “abroad” advisedly because had 
our Army troops and the Marines had 
to go to Venezuela to help Mr. NIXON, 
they would have found the Venezuelan 
Army armed with the same kind of new 
Belgian lightweight rifle the Israelis 
have. And with the Soviets anxious to 
cause trouble by dumping arms wher- 
ever they can and with forces of smaller 
nations modernizing with rifles sold in 
the West on the open market—such as 
the Belgian FN—the situation is bound 
to get worse as time goes on. 
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Information transmitted to me from 
former German arms scientists with an 
outstanding record for achievement be- 
fore and during World War II states 
flatly that breakthroughs are overdue in 
arms like rifles and machineguns. Such 
developments, which may already have 
been achieved in Russia, can be far more 
important in the sort of police actions 
we and the U. N. forces are likely to face 
increasingly, than superweapons useful 
only for all-out war. 

The Army recognizes the need for new 
weapons for the foot soldier and so do 
the Marines. Two factors have contrib- 
uted to slowing our progress in outfitting 
soldiers and Marines with the new weap- 
ons. Service tests have been a little less 
than conclusive and it has taken a long 
time for the services to reconcile them- 
selves to a firm choice. Money has been a 
scarce item for weapon procurement not 
because of Congressional policies as 
much as because of administration and 
Bureau of the Budget policies. The 
Garand is still a good weapon and a 
thoroughly tested one. Consequently, 
the services have continued using it while 
they stressed the development of super- 
weapons. The situation in Lebanon is a 
clear indication that the day of the foot 
soldier and the rifle are not behind us. 
Since other nations are proceeding rap- 
idly to arm their foot soldiers with 
weapons that are superior to ours, we 
cannot afford longer to delay equipping 
our own troops with better weapons. 
We have a responsibility to make sure 
that each soldier and each marine has a 
rifle better than any enemy, actual or 
potential. It seems the very least we 
can do for the young men we ask to be 
prepared to lay down their lives for our 
welfare and security. 


INCOME PROTECTION FOR MILK 
PRODUCERS 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Record and to 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there any objec- 
tion to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, I intro- 
duce today, for appropriate reference, a 
proposed Dairy Marketing Act of 1958, 
H. R. 13800. I do this so that all inter- 
ested can give it complete study during 
the fall. It is not my thought in intro- 
ducing this bill at this time that we can 
complete the long process of parliamen- 
tary consideration of it and pass it at 
this session. However, I do believe that 
long hours of productive work done by 
the Dairy Subcommittee, by the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, and by the Rules 
Committee on proposed income improve- 
ment legislation for dairy farmers should 
not be completely lost. 

The bill Iam introducing today follows 
closely the milk title that was incorpo- 
rated in the omnibus farm bill that was 
reported to this House by the Committee 
on Agriculture. I have continued to 
consult with people interested in dairy 
legislation and have made further im- 
provements in the draft as the result of 
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suggestions I have received. Probably 
the bill is not yet in final finished legis- 
lative form. I have attempted to draft 
a bill that will protect dairy farmers’ 
income at a reasonable level, through 
payments and marketing quotas backed 
up with compliance deposits. The result 
is a bill I feel would be of real benefit 
not only to milk producers but to the 
general consuming and taxpaying public. 

Briefly, the bill established a Dairy 
Board which in cooperation with the 
Secretary of Agriculture is empowered 
and directed to establish a program to 
protect the returns of milk producers at 
90 percent of parity. Surplus production 
would be eliminated through a system of 
marketing quotas and bases enforced by 
means of a direct payment as is now done 
would be returned in full to all producers 
who stayed within their quotas. If mar- 
ket price for manufacturing milk and 
butterfat fell below the support level, as 
we would not expect it to do with quotas 
in effective operation, the difference 
would be made up to the farmer by 
means of compliance deposits, which 
in the successful wool and sugar pro- 
grams, and as is being proposed today in 
Senate bill 4036 for compensatory pay- 
ments to fluorspar, lead, zinc, and other 
products of our mines, 

By introducing this bill now and get- 
ting it printed, I hope to make copies 
available to all Members and others who 
are interested in solving the income 
problems of milk producers. I hope that 
they will study the provisions carefully 
and debate the pros and cons of the pro- 
posal, I shall appreciate receiving com- 
ments and suggestions for improvements 
of the bill. 

The major provisions of the bill were 
very thoroughly considered in our Dairy 
Subcommittee during the spring and 
early summer. I have redrafted it to 
incorporate improvements suggested by 
various groups since committee action 
was completed. I believe that the bill in 
its present form is worthy of study and 
consideration of the Members of this 
House. I hope that we can begin a de- 
tailed study of the bill in the Dairy Sub- 
committee early in January of 1959, with 
a view to early enactment. I am includ- 
ing a copy of the proposed bill. I ask 
unanimous consent to have it printed in 
the Recorp immediately after my re- 
marks. 

Dairy Marketing Act of 1958 
A bill to provide for the mandatory price 
support through March 31, 1962, for milk 
used in manufactured dairy products and 
for butterfat; to maintain the productive 
capacity of our dairy farming industry; 
to promote the orderly marketing of an 
adequate national supply of milk and 
dairy products; to encourage increased 
domestic consumption of dairy products 
in the interest of the national health and 


security; and for other purposes. 
Be it enacted, eto.— 


Sec. 1. Title 


This act may be cited as the “Dairy Mar- 
keting Act of 1958.” 


Sec. 2. Legislative finding 

It is recognized that dairy products are 
strategic commodities essential to the 
health, welfare and security of the Nation 
and that the desired domestic production 
and consumption of such dairy products are 
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hindered by the depressing effects of low 
prices to the producers, by wide fluctuations 
in supply and price to the consumer, and 
by impaired purchasing power of the con- 
sumer. 


Sec. 3. Declaration of policy 


It is hereby declared to be the policy of 
the Congress, as a measure of national se- 
curity and in promotion of the general eco- 
nomic welfare, to provide mandatory price 
support at not less than 90 percent of 
the parity equivalent price for milk used 
in manufactured dairy products and at not 
less than 90 percent of the parity price 
for butterfat for the years ending March 
31, 1960, March 31, 1961, and March 31, 1962, 
in order to maintain the productive capacity 
of the dairy farming industry, and to pro- 
vide orderly marketing of an adequate na- 
tional supply of milk and dairy products. 


Sec. 4. Support operations 

Section 201 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, 
as amended, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following: 

“(d) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the Secretary shall, through the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, support the 
price to producers of milk used in manu- 
factured dairy products and of butterfat at 
not less than 90 percent of the parity 
equivalent price of manufacturing milk, and 
at not less than 90 percent of the parity 
price of butterfat, respectively, during the 
marketing years ending March 31, 1960, 
March 31, 1961, and March 31, 1962: Pro- 
vided, That the Secretary may reduce the 
level of price support for any such market- 
ing year by 2 percent of the parity equiva- 
lent price in the case of manufactur- 
ing milk and of the parity price in the case 
of butterfat for each 1 percent of mar- 
keting base by which the Secretary of Agri- 
culture determines that the Federal Dairy 
Board has established marketing quotas for 
such marketing year larger than the smallest 
quota authorized by subparagraph (d) (3) 
hereof, except that in no event shall the 
support price be established by the Secre- 
tary at less than 75 percent of the parity 
equivalent price or the parity price. 

“Price support as authorized in this sub- 
section shall be accomplished by means of a 
combination of price-support deficiency pay- 
ments to producers on sales of milk and 
butterfat and purchases of the products of 
manufacturing milk and butterfat. The 
purchase method shall be used by the Secre- 
tary to fulfill Government distribution pro- 
gram requirements and as an adjunct to pay- 
ments in such a manner as to correlate the 
market prices of manufactured dairy prod- 
ucts in order that prices to producers for 
milk and butterfat used in the different 
manufactured dairy products are maintained 
in a normal relationship to each other. 
Price support may be accomplished by use 
of the product purchase method alone if the 
Board and the Secretary find that price 
weakness or surpluses, during any market- 
ing year established under this section, will 
be of such minor magnitude as not to war- 
rant a payment-quota program. Product 
purchases shall be made by the Secretary as 
far as practicable in such States or areas, in 
which prices received by farmers for milk or 
butterfat used in manufactured dairy prod- 
ucts may be most depressed. Irrespective of 
any other support operations which may be 
in effect, during the first 6 months of the 
operation of this program, the Secretary shall 
make such product purchases as may be 
necessary to maintain the market level for 
milk used in manufactured dairy products 
and for butterfat at not less than 75 percent 
of the parity equivalent price and the parity 
price therefor, respectively. 

“(1) Not later than March 1 of each 
calendar year, the Federal Dairy Board 
(hereinafter referred to as the “Board”), 
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shall make and publish a determination of 
the national average prices received by farm- 
ers for milk used in manufactured dairy 
products and for butterfat in the absence 
of any Federal price support operations in 
the marketing year beginning April 1 that 
could be expected on the assumption that 
the number of unemployed will not exceed 
3 percent of the civilian labor force. If 
such expected national average price of 
either or both is less than 90 percent of 
the parity equivalent or parity price, re- 
spectively, the Board shall establish as a 
condition of eligibility for price support pay- 
ments for the marketing year beginning 
April 1 a requirement that producers com- 
ply with such marketing quotas as may be 
established for each individual dairy farm. 
At any time during the marketing year the 
Dairy Board may, in its discretion, suspend 
marketing quotas for the balance of the 
marketing year, if it appears to their satis- 
faction that the national average price re- 
ceived by producers for milk used in manu- 
factured dairy products and for butterfat 
will average in excess of 90 percent of 
the parity equivalent price or parity price, 
respectively, for the balance of the market- 
ing year. 

“(2) The national marketing base for milk 
and butterfat shall be the average annual 
marketings of milk and milk equivalent in 
the first 3 of the immediately preceding 
4 marketing years and shall be distrib- 
uted by the Secretary in accordance with 
regulations approved and published by the 
Board to States, counties, and individual 
producers with full regard for the several 
provisions on this subsection. The Board 
shall establish a base for each producer de- 
siring to market milk or butterfat. Bases 
shall be assigned to producers, including 
partnerships, corporations, or other business 
entities, and not to herds or farms. The 
Secretary shall provide by regulations ap- 
proved by the Board for the transfer of bases 
in whole or in part, for the assignment of 
bases to new producers, for the equitable 
adjustment of bases to avoid hardship, for 
such other adjustments consistent with the 
objectives of this act as he deems appro- 
priate, including adjustments for deficit pro- 
duction areas, and for such other matters 
as may be necessary or appropriate to set 
up and operate effectively, fairly, and effi- 
ciently the program herein authorized: Pro- 
vided, That bases may not be reassigned out- 
side the county of location during a period 
of 3 months after release by the original 
holder during which period bases released 
within the county shall be utilized to fill 
applications for additional bases within the 
county. After expiration of the 3-month 
period any released bases not assigned to 
producers within the county may be reas- 
signed in other counties of the State of loca- 
tion. For a period of 3 additional months 
bases may not be reassigned outside the 
State during which period released bases 
would be utilized to fulfill applications for 
additional bases within the State. After ex- 
piration of the 6-month period, any re- 
leased bases not reassigned to producers 
within the State may be reassigned anywhere 
in the United States: Provided further, That 
adjustment of bases in an area for any year 
by reason of deficit production shall be made 
only upon a determination and finding by 
the Secretary that the area does not pro- 
duce sufficient milk to meet the market re- 
quirements for fluid milk for consumers in 
the area and has no reasonably satisfactory 
alternative source of supply available to it, 
except that an area which limits or restricts 
the entry of milk of suitable quality, as de- 
termined by the United States Public Health 
Service, from other areas shall not be eligible 
for adjustment of bases by reason of deficit 
production. In establishing such bases the 
Secretary and the Board shall take into con- 
sideration historical production, trends, ab- 
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normal production during the historical 
period, and such other factors as may be 
appropriate to establish such bases in an 
equitable and practical manner. Bases estab- 
lished by the Secretary shall continue in 
effect from year to year, but such bases shall 
be subject to modification and adjustments 
from time to time. 

“(3) When marketing quotas are required 
under provisions of (1) above, the market- 
ing quota for each farm shall be established 
as the volume of sales of milk or milk equiv- 
alent resulting from the subtraction from the 
farm marketing base assigned to the producer 
under provisions of (2) above, not to exceed 
1 percent of such farm marketing base for 
each 5 percent of the expected weighted na- 
tional average of prices received by farmers 
for butterfat and milk used for manufactur- 
ing of dairy products by which such expected 
weighted national average is less than 90 
percent of the weighted national average of 
the parity equivalent price of milk for man- 
ufacturing and the parity price of butterfat. 

“(4) When marketing quotas are required, 
compliance deposits of not less than 25 
cents nor more than 50 cents per hundred- 
weight of milk, as determined by the Board 
to be the amount required to encourage com- 
pliance with marketing quotas, shall be 
withheld and collected from each producer 
who sells milk, butterfat, or dairy products. 
Every person purchasing milk, butterfat, or 
dairy products from a producer (except pur- 
chases by consumers for other than com- 
mercial uses) shall withhold from the pur- 
chase price an amount equal to the com- 
pliance deposit and shall remit the same 
to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
For the purposes of this section, milk, but- 
terfat, or dairy products delivered by a pro- 
ducer to a cooperative association of pro- 
ducers shall be subject to the withholding 
of the deposit upon such delivery. Returns 
shall be filed and remittances made monthly 
by such purchasers in accordance with rules 
prescribed by the Commissioner. The Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue shall collect 
the compliance deposits provided for herein 
and shall prescribe such rules and regula- 
tions as may be necessary to accomplish 
that purpose. Compliance deposits collected 
shall be credited to a special account of the 
Secretary of Agriculture to make refunds 
to milk producers who comply with mar- 
keting quotas as provided herein. The Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, annually prior to July 
1 following the close of the immediately 
preceding marketing year, shall issue drafts 
on such special account to refund to each 
producer who complies with his marketing 
quota during the marketing year and to each 
producer whose sales were less than 10,000 
pounds of milk per farm, the entire amount 
of the compliance deposit withheld from 
such producer. At any time during the 
marketing year, the Dairy Board may adjust 
the amount of the compliance deposit within 
the above limits to the degree which it 
considers necessary to assure compliance 
with marketing quotas. The Dairy Board 
may, in its discretion, discontinue withhold- 
ing of compliance deposits for the balance 
of the marketing year if it appears in their 
judgment that prices received by farmers for 
milk to be used in manufactured dairy 
products and butterfat will average in ex- 
cess of 90 percent of the parity equivalent 
price or the parity price thereof, respec- 
tively, for the balance of the marketing year. 

“(5) The Secretary of Agriculture shall 
make, from Commodity Credit Corporation 
funds, price-support deficiency payments to 
individual producers who sell 10,000 pounds 
or more milk equivalent per farm on all sales 
of milk used for manufactured dairy prod- 
ucts and of butterfat marketed in any man- 
ner in an amount determined by the Secre- 
tary to be not less than 90 percent of the 
parity equivalent price of milk used for man- 
ufactured dairy products or of the parity 
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price for butterfat, respectively, during the 
year, or such other level of support as may 
be established under provisions of (1), above, 
less the average national domestic market 
price per unit for such commodities during 
the year, mutiplied by an amount equal 
to the quantity of milk marketed by the 
producer for use in manufactured dairy 
products or the quantity of butterfat mar- 
keted, as the case may be. In any market- 
ing year in which the Dairy Board has in- 
voked marketing quotas, the Secretary shall 
pay deficiency payments only to such pro- 
ducers as have complied with their market- 
ing quota. Such payments shall be made 
to producers prior to July 1 next following 
the close of the year. The Secre- 
tary shall calculate the monthly national 
average net price received for milk to be 
used in manufactured dairy products and 
for butterfat, using the price at the point 
of first sale out of the producers’ hands. A 
producer who sells milk under the terms 
of a Federal milk order and who complies 
with his marketing quota shall be eligible 
for price support deficiency payments on 
milk diverted into manufactured dairy prod- 
ucts. There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated annually to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture the forfeited compliance deposits of 
producers who did not comply with market- 
ing quotas and such other funds as may be 
required to reimburse the Commodity Credit 
Corporation for such of its funds as may be 
expended under provisions of this paragraph. 
“(6) Not later than March 1, 1959, the Sec- 
retary shall conduct a nationwide referen- 
dum of milk producers who have a marketing 
base of 10,000 pounds of milk or more per 
farm, to determine whether those voting 
approve the provisions of this subsection. 
If more than one-half of the producers vot- 
ing in the referendum oppose this subsec- 
tion, this subsection shall not be placed into 
effect and the price-support operations of the 
Secretary under subsection 201 (c) of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949 with respect to milk 
and dairy products shall remain in effect. 
The Secretary shall conduct the referendum, 
prescribing such rules and regulations as may 
be necessary. Only milk producers shall be 
eligible to vote. Any milk producer shall 
have only one vote and shall vote as an 
individual, rather than as a business entity. 
The ballot shall be in the following form: 


“UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
“OFFICIAL BALLOT 
“National referendum of milk producers 


“O Mark this square if you favor establish- 
ment of a dairy income protection program, 
utilizing deficiency payments, Government 
purchases, storage and diversion, compliance 
deposits, and marketing quotas based on 90 
percent of the parity price, as provided in 
the Dairy Marketing Act of 1958. 

“C) Mark this square if you favor continua- 
tion of price support utilizing Government 
purchases, storage and diversion with sup- 
port at 75 to 90 percent of the parity equiva- 
lent price, as provided by section 201 (c) of 
the Agricultural Act of 1949. 

“FEDERAL DAIRY BOARD 


“(7) There is created in the Department to 
make the determinations and perform the 
functions provided in this subsection, a Fed- 
eral Dairy Board consisting of 15 members 
to be elected by milk producers as provided 
herein. Only persons who are milk produc- 
ers and who obtain the major portion of 
their income from farming shall be eligible 
to serve on the Board. There is authorized 
to be appropriated such sums as the Board 
may require for carrying out its functions 
and duties as provided in this act. 

“(A) In order to secure appropriate re- 
gional representation on the Board, the 
United States shall be divided into 15 Fed- 
eral dairy districts to be designated by the 
Secretary. In designating such districts, 
the Secretary shall give consideration to (1) 
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complete geographical representation of the 
United States and (2) the designation of 
districts, so that districts will be areas having 
equal annual sales of milk and butterfat, as 
nearly as possible without dividing any 
county into two or more districts. 

“(B) Each Federal dairy district shall be 
assigned one place on the Board, The milk 
producers in each district shall by ballot elect 
1 Board member and 1 alternate Board mem- 
ber for the place on the Board assigned to 
their district. The Secretary shall prescribe 
the procedure for nomination of candidates 
and for their election and shall conduct the 
balloting for election of Board members and 
alternate members not later than March 15, 
1959. 

“(C) Terms of Board members shall expire 
on March 31, 1962. If a vacancy occurs in 
any district due to the death, resignation, 
or inability to serve of the Board member, 
the elected alternate member shall serve the 
unexpired portion of the term. Each mem- 
ber of the Board, other than the Secretary 
or the Secretary's representative, shall re- 
ceive a per diem of $80 for each day’s attend- 
ance at meetings of the Board and while 
traveling to anc from said meetings, together 
with actual, necessary travel subsistence, 
and other expenses incurred in the discharge 
of his official duties without regard to other 
laws with respect to allowances which may 
be made on account of travel and subsist- 
ence expenses of officers and employed per- 
sonnel of the United States. The Secretary, 
or an official of the Department designated 
by him, shall be an ex officio member of 
the Board. He shall meet and confer with 
the Board, but shall not be entitled to vote 
nor to receive compensation hereunder. 

“(D) The Board shall meet as soon as 
practicable following their initial election, 
and thereafter, annually on the second 
Monday in December and at other times 
upon the call of the Chairman. In addi- 
tion, special meetings of the Board may be 
called at any time by a majority of the 
members of the Board in office, or by the 
Secretary. The Board shall meet at least 
once in each calendar quarter of each year. 

“(E) The Chairman of the Board shall be 
selected by the Board. He shall hold office 
for a term of 1 calendar year and until 
his successor shall have been selected and 
shall have taken office. Vacancies in the 
office of the Chairman of the Board shall be 
filled for the unexpired term by the Board. 

(F) A majority of the members of the 
Board in office shall constitute a quorum, 
and action may be taken by a majority vote 
of those present at any regular or special 
meeting at which a quorum is present. The 
findings and determinations of the Board 
made under the authority of this section 
shall be final and conclusive. The Board 
may adopt, alter, and use an official seal 
which shall be judicially noticed. It may 
adopt rules and regulations governing the 
manner in which its business may be con- 
ducted and its powers may be exercised. 

“(G) The Federal Dairy Board is directed, 
in addition to its other duties, to cause to 
be made a comprehensive study of the pro- 
duction and marketing of manufacturing 
milk and of butterfat, including producers’ 
costs of production, prices received by 
farmers, areas of production, the relation- 
ship between changes in the farm price 
of butterfat and milk for manufactur- 
ing and changes in the volume of a market 
supply of each commodity, the relation- 
ship between changes in national income 
and changes in the volume of consumption 
of manufactured dairy products, marketing 
and processing spreads, relationship between 
prices received by farmers for milk used for 
fluid consumption and that used for manu- 
facturing, returns to milk producers on 
capital investment and labor relative to 
those of other farmers and of other segments 
of the national economy, and trends in 
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these factors. The costs of production shall 
be determined through an audited cost 
accounting survey of typical dairy farms in 
each region covering all costs of production 
on invested capital equal to the average 
with hired and family labor assigned a 
cost computed on the basis of wage rates for 
comparable work in milk manufacturing 
and processing plants in the area and return 
on the farm attributable to milk production, 
annual return on net worth earned by milk 
handlers and manufacturers during the pre- 
ceding 5-year period. The Board shall 
submit to Congress not later than January 
3. 1962, a detailed report thereon with recom- 
mendations for improvement on the dairy 
support program coyering the probable 
costs and effects of the proposals recom- 
mended and the legislation required to put 
the changes into effect, The Federal Dairy 
Board may conduct such hearings and re- 
ceive such statements and briefs in con- 
nection with such study as it deems 
appropriate. 

“(H) The Secretary is directed to make 
available to the Federal Dairy Board the 
services of such of the facilities and per- 
sonnel of the Department of Agriculture as 
it may require for the appropriate conduct 
of its duties. 

“(8) Parity and Parity-Equivalent Prices: 
Beginning March 15, 1959, the parity prices 
of all milk sold wholesale and of butterfat 
shall be calculated by adding price support 
deficiency payments to market prices in any 
year during which such payments are made 
for purposes of calculating the 10-year aver- 
age of prices for parity purposes. The par- 
ity equivalent price for manufacturing milk 
shall be calculated as 90 percent of the par- 
ity price for all milk sold wholesale. 

“(9) Special Children’s Milk Program: For 
each of the three marketing years ending 
March 31, 1962, not to exceed $100 million 
of the funds of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration shall be used to increase the con- 
sumption of fluid milk by children in (1) 
nonprofit schools of high school grade and 
under; and in (2) nonprofit nursery schools, 
child-care centers, settlement houses, sum- 
mer camps, and similar nonprofit institu- 
tions devoted to the care and training of 
children. 

“Such p and sums expended there- 
under shall be in addition to and not in lieu 
of the other programs provided in this act. 

“(10) Special Milk Program of Veterans’ 
Administration and Armed Forces: As a 
means of increasing the utilization of dairy 
products (including for purposes of this sec- 
tion, milk) upon the certification by the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs or by the 
Secretary of the Army, acting for the mili- 
tary departments under the Department of 
Defense’s single service purchase assignment 
for subsistence, or their duly authorized 
representatives that the usual quantities of 
dairy products have been purchased in the 
normal channels of trade— 

“(a) The Commodity Credit Corporation 
until December 31, 1962, shall make avall- 
able to the Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs at warehouses where dairy products 
are stored, such dairy products acquired 
under price-support programs as the Ad- 
ministrator certifies that he requires in order 
to provide butter and cheese and other dairy 
products as a part of the ration in hospitals 
under his jurisdiction. The Administrator 
shall report monthly to the Committees on 
Agriculture of the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture the amount of dairy products used 
under this subsection. 

“(b) The Commodity Credit Corporation 
until December 31, 1962, shall make avail- 
able to the Secretary of the Army, at ware- 
houses where dairy products are stored, such 
dairy products acquired under price-support 
programs as the Secretary of the Army or 
his duly authorized representative certifies 
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can be utilized in order to provide additional 
butter and cheese and other dairy products 
as a part of the ration (1) of the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, or Coast Guard; (2) in hos- 
pitals under the jurisdiction of the Depart- 
ment of Defense; and (3) of cadets and 
midshipmen and any other personnel as- 
signed to the United States Merchant Ma- 
rine Academy. The Secretary of the Army 
shall report every 6 months to the Commit- 
tees on Agriculture of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives and the Secretary 
of Agriculture the amount of dairy prod- 
ucts used under this subsection. 

„(e) Dairy products made available under 
this section shall be made available without 
charge, except that the Secretary of the 
Army or the Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs shall pay the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration the costs of packaging incurred in 
making such products so available. 

“(d) The obligation of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation to make dairy products 
available pursuant to the above shall be 
limited to dairy products acquired by the 
Corporation through price-support opera- 
tions and not disposed of under provisions 
(1) and (2) of section 416 of this act, as 
amended. 

“Such programs and sums expended there- 
under shall be in addition to and not in lieu 
of the other programs provided in this act.” 


UNITED STATES TRADING 
CORPORATION 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the REcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, together with my colleague from IIli- 
nois, the Honorable TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN, 
I am introducing a bill to establish a 
United States Trading Corporation in 
order to meet the challenge of attempted 
Soviet penetration of world markets. 
This bill is not designed as a final and 
complete bill, but is mainly for the pur- 
pose of having it referred to the Congress 
so that the proper Congressional com- 
mittees and their staffs will get to work 
on this problem which the United States 
and the Free World have to face at the 
present time. If this bill will be but a 
start toward a program which will enable 
the capitalist Free World to properly 
compete with the Soviet economy, our 
purpose in introducing this bill at the 
present time will be achieved. 

It is estimated that the economy of 
the Soviet Union, although not compar- 
able to ours in total capacity or total 
production at the present time, is grow- 
ing at a rate roughly twice that of ours. 
Allen Dulles, Director of the Central 
Intelligence Agency, has described the 
Kremlin’s progress in that respect as 
“the most serious challenge ever faced by 
the United States in times of peace’—a 
challenge making it most probable that 
the fateful battles of the cold war will, 
in the foreseeable future, be fought in 
the economic and subversive arenas.” 
Certainly, this is but another indication 
to prove that we should be well on.our 
way toward making battle plans for the 
economic war. 

There was a recent State Department 
report. which labeled the Russian Com- 
munistic tactics of economic aid and eco- 
nomic policy as being even more danger- 
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ous to the Free World than the threat of 
war. We all know, in studying Marxism 
and communism, that it was the feeling 
of the founders of the philosophy of 
communism that ultimately capitalism 
would fail, and this would make it easy 
for socialism and communism to take 
over. However, we must not fall into the 
trap of adopting the Communist policies. 
We must be in a position to aid and help 
individual business enterprises and the 
capitalist system, so there will be no en- 
croachment by government on free busi- 
ness; but, because of the economic war 
against the Communists, it makes it 
necessary that private enterprise and 
government march together in this war- 
fare rather than apart. 

In recent months, we are getting a 
new insight into this trade warfare 
policy and we can cite the example 
shown us in the aluminum industry. 
Until recently, North American exports 
of aluminum to European countries pro- 
vided practically all of the imports of 
this metal to the free European coun- 
tries. Just a short time ago, Russian 
Communist sources announced to vari- 
ous European aluminum purchasers that 
they would supply aluminum for approx- 
imately 1.7 cents per pound cheaper than 
it could be bought from American and 
Canadian sources. In other words, the 
Communists were not worrying about 
costs, knowing they have slave labor and 
a Socialist economy where material costs 
are not measured in monetary value, 
enabling them to sell raw material or 
finished products at any price they arbi- 
trarily choose. Our American and Ca- 
nadian firms cannot meet that type of 
competition. Are we to idly stand by 
while we lose those markets and our own 
continent has to suffer from such com- 
petition? Some methods must be found 
to combat this type of competition in 
aluminum and surely in many other 
products, and the operating procedures 
of meeting this problem must immedi- 
ately be given a great deal of study. 

In setting up the United States Trad- 
ing Corporation, there will be losses en- 
tailed. If we are to compete with the 
Russian Communist bloc, the Govern- 
ment might have to purchase raw mate- 
rials and finished products from our 
concerns and sell at a loss in order to 
vie with their slave economy. We can 
possibly see a time when the original 
capital of the Corporation might be used 
up, at which time the Corporation would 
again have to come back to Congress to 
receive further monetary support. At 
that time, the Congress would be in a 
position to evaluate the work and accom- 
plishments of the Corporation, and then 
could decide whether the program was 
worth continuing or should be changed. 

In the long run, the economic facts of 
life are bound to catch up with the in- 
human and unprogressive economic sys- 
tem of communism, However, in the 
interim, such a system can badly dam- 
age, indeed like the parasite plant can 
destroy, the healthy and sound economic 
system of a free society. Just as in our 
own internal economy we have found 
that unrestrained monopolistic prac- 
tices can damage the healthy growth of 
our own economy so must we recognize 
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that these same practices engaged in 

world trade can badly damage healthy 

foreign trade. 

In other words, Russia through its 
state trading can pick and choose spe- 
cific areas for attack, undersell the 
market for whatever period of time is 
necessary to destroy competition and 
then once competition has been de- 
stroyed revert, in true monopolistic 
form, to increased prices to recoup the 
economic loss suffered in gaining the 
market and then go on to exploit the 
market and worse still, enslave small 
nations dependent upon a narrow eco- 
nomic base. 

Strong as our private businesses are, 
they are not strong enough to cope with 
this kind of operation. Accordingly, the 
United States Trading Corporation 
would be set up to respond when this 
kind of economic warfare becomes 
apparent. 

In putting meat on the bones of the 
bill Congressman SHEEHAN and I have 
proposed, it will be necessary to spell out 
in definite terms the economic circum- 
stances which will permit the Corpora- 
tion to function. As I have stated, it 
would be only in answer to a clear threat 
by Soviet Russia resorting to state trad- 
ing and monopolistic practices designed 
to destroy competition or enslave small 
nations. 

If Soviet Russia does not engage in this 
kind of activity, the Corporation would 
not have to act. If Russia does, the 
Corporation would be there to insure the 
fact that through temporary undersell- 
ing, though it lasts for several years, 
Russia could not take over any market 
and destroy healthy competition, or en- 
slave the economy of some small and 
weak nation. 

There is no question in our minds that 
affirmative action and positive planning 
must take place now. We can compete 
against the Russian declaration of eco- 
nomic war only by intelligence and 
cooperation. The bill which we are 
introducing and which would create the 
United States Trading Corporation is 
but a step to get a workable program 
started. 

In conclusion, I want to reiterate that 
we do not want our Government to take 
over business. We want a program in 
which the Government will assist pri- 
vate business, and only take over such 
functions as would be necessary in order 
that private enterprise and free govern- 
ment can march down the road of eco- 
nomic warfare together, and ultimately 
foil the aim of communism to dominate 
the world. 

The bill I am introducing, similar to 
Congressman SHEEHAN’S, is as follows: 

A bill to establish a United States Trading 
Corporation to meet the challenge of at- 
tempted Soviet penetration of world mar- 
kets, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the “United States Trading Corpora- 
tion Act.” 

SECTION 1. The Congress recognizes that 
one of the most dangerous weapons currently 
being employed by the Soviet bloc in its 
struggle for world domination is the use of 
international trade to achieve that objective 
through economic means. If the United 
States is to continue to be the leader of the 
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nations of the free world in their effort to 
resist and retard such domination by the 
Soviet bloc, it must prepare to utilize inter- 
national trade as an instrument of our na- 
tional policy. So that this may be done in 
the most effective manner with the greatest 
possible benefit to the United States and its 
citizens and the other free nations and their 
citizens, there is hereby established a body 
corporate to be known as the “United States 
Trading Corporation” (hereafter in this act 
referred to as the Corporation“) which shall 
assist and supplement the efforts of private 
business in the United States in fostering 
trade between the United States and the 
other nations of the world. 

Sec. 2. The Corporation shall have its prin- 
cipal office in the District of Columbia and 
may establish offices in such other places as 
it may deem appropriate in the conduct of 
its business. 

Sec. 3. The objects and purposes of the 
Corporation shall be to undertake such 
measures, and engage in such activities, with 
respect to the foreign trade of the United 
States as will effectively meet the threat to 
the free world of long-range economic pene- 
tration of world markets by the Soviet bloc. 
In connection with and in furtherance of its 
objects and purposes and the policy of the 
Congress set forth in section 2, the Corpora- 
tion is empowered— 

(1) to adopt, alter, and use a corporate 
seal which shall be judicially noticed; 

(2) to adopt, amend, and repeal bylaws 
governing the conduct of its business and 
the performance of the powers and duties 
granted to or imposed on it by law; 

(3) to sue and be sued in its corporate 
name in any court of competent jurisdiction; 

(4) to determine the character of and the 
necessity for its obligations and expenditures 
and the manner in which they shall be in- 
curred, allowed, and paid, subject to laws 
specifically applicable to Government corpo- 
rations; 

(5) to acquire, in any lawful manner, any 
property (real, personal, or mixed, tangible 
or intangible), to hold, maintain, use, and 
operate the same, to pledge, hypothecate, 
sell, exchange, or otherwise dispose of the 
same, whenever any of the foregoing trans- 
actions are deemed necessary or appropriate 
to the conduct of activities authorized by 
this act or to achieve the objectives set forth 
in section 2, and on such terms as may be 
prescribed by the Corporation; 

(6) to execute all instruments necessary 
or appropriate in the exercise of any of its 
functions; 

(7) to use the United States mails in the 
same manner and under the same conditions 
as the executive departments of the Federal 
Government; 

(8) to assist citizens of the United States 
or any corporation at least 60 percent of the 
stock of which is owned by citizens of the 
United States which is engaged in foreign 
trade and is determined by the Corporation 
to be achieving the objectives set forth in 
section 2 by loan, subsidy, or otherwise; 

(9) to appoint such agents, attorneys, and 
employees as may be necessary for the con- 
duet of the business of the Corporation; and 
to delegate to them such powers and to pre- 
scribe for them such duties as may be 
deemed appropriate by the Corporation; and 

(10) to take such actions as may be neces- 
sary to achleve the objectives set forth in 
section 2, and to carry out the powers and 
duties granted to or imposed on it. 

Sec. 4. The corporation, including its 
franchise, its capital, reserves, surplus, and 
income, shall be exempt from all taxation 
(which shall, for all purposes, be deemed to 
include sales, use, storage, and purchase 
taxes) now or hereafter imposed by the 
United States, or any Territory, Common- 
wealth, or possession thereof, or by any 
State, county, municipality, or local taxing 
authority, except that any real property (or 
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buildings which are considered by the laws 
of any State to be personal property for taxa- 
tion purposes) of the corporation shall be 
subject to State, Territorial, Commonwealth, 
county, municipal or local taxation to the 
same extent according to its value as other 
real property is taxed. 

Sec. 5. (a) There shall be a president of 
the corporation, who shall be appointed by 
the President of the United States, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
and who shall serve as the chief executive of- 
ficer of the corporation. There shall be a 
vice president of the corporation, who shall 
be appointed by the President of the United 
States by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, who shall serve as president 
of the corporation during the absence or 
disability of or in the event of a vacancy in 
the office of president of the corporation, and 
who shall at other times perform such func- 
tions as the president of the corporation 
may from time to time prescribe. 

(b) The annual rate of compensation of 
the president of the corporation shall be 
$21,000, and the annual rate of compensa- 
tion of the vice president of the corporation 
shall be $20,500. 

Sec. 6. (a) The corporation shall be man- 
aged by a board of directors of the corpora- 
tion. The board of directors of the 
corporation shall consist of the president of 
the corporation who shall serve as chairman, 
the vice president of the corporation who 
shall serve as vice chairman, and 15 addi- 
tional persons appointed by the President 
of the United States by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. Of the 
17 members of the board of directors not 
more than 9 shall be members of the same 
political party. Before entering upon his 
duties, each of the directors shall take an 
oath faithfully to discharge the duties of his 
office. Terms of the directors shall be at the 
pleasure of the President of the United States, 
and the directors, in addition to their duties 
as members of the board of directors, shall 
perform such additional duties and may hold 
such other offices in the administration of the 
corporation as the president of the corpora- 
tion may from time to time prescribe. A 
majority of the board of directors shall con- 
stitute a quorum. The board of directors 
shall adopt, and may from time to time 
amend, such bylaws as are necessary for the 
proper management and functioning of the 
corporation, and shall, in such bylaws, des- 
ignate other officers of the corporation and 
prescribe their duties. 

(b) Members of the board of directors 
(other than the chairman and vice chair- 
man) shall receive compensation at the rate 
of $20,000 per annum. 

Sec. 7. (a) There shall be an advisory 
committee of the corporation consisting of 
nine members, appointed by the board of di- 
rectors of the corporation on the recommen- 
dation of the president of the corporation, 
who shall be broadly representative of pro- 
duction, commerce, agriculture, and labor. 
The advisory committee shall meet one or 
more times per year, on the call of the 
president of the corporation, to advise the 
board of directors on the program of the 
corporation. 

(b) Members of the advisory committee, 
while attending meetings of the advisory 
committee called by the president of the 
corporation, shall be entitled to receive com- 
pensation at a rate to be fixed by the presi- 
dent of the corporation, but not exceeding 
$50 per diem, and while away from their 
homes or regular places of business they 
may be allowed travel expenses, including 
per diem in lieu of subsistence, as author- 
ized by law for persons in the service of the 
Federal Government who are employed in- 
termittently. 

Sec. 8. (a) The corporation shall have a 
capital stock of $1 billion subscribed by the 
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United States. Payments under this sub- 
section of the subscription of the United 
States to the corporation and the repay- 
ments thereof shall be treated as public-debt 
transactions of the United States. Certifi- 
cates evidencing stock ownership of the 
United States in the corporation shall be 
issued by the corporation to the Secretary of 
the Treasury. 

(b) The corporation is authorized to issue 
from time to time notes, debentures, bonds, 
or other obligations which shall be pur- 
chased by the Secretary of the Treasury; but 
the aggregate amount of such obligations 
outstanding at any one time shall not ex- 
ceed $4 billion. Such obligations shall be 
redeemable at the option of the corporation 
before maturity in such manner as may be 
provided for in such obligations and shall 
have such maturity as may be determined 
by the board of directors of the corporation 
with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. Each such obligation shall bear 
interest at a rate determined by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, taking into considera- 
tion the current average rate on outstanding 
marketable obligations of the United States 
as of the last day of the month preceding 
the issuance of the obligations of the cor- 
poration. 

(c) For the purpose of purchasing capital 
stock and obligations of the corporation is- 
sued under this section the Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized to use as a public- 
debt transaction the proceeds from the sale 
of any securities issued under the Second 
Liberty Bond Act, as amended, and the 
purposes for which securities may be issued 
under such act, as amended, are extended 
to include any purchase of capital stock or 
obligations of the corporation issued under 
this section. 

Sec. 9. No director, officer, attorney, agent, 
or employee of the corporation shall in any 
manner, directly or indirectly, participate in 
the deliberation upon or the determination 
of any question affecting his personal in- 
terests, or the interests of any corporation, 
partnership, or association in which he is 
directly or indirectly personally interested. 

Sec. 10. The president of the corporation 
in carrying out his functions shall consult 
from time to time with the Secretary of 
State, the Secretary of Commerce, and the 
president of the Export-Import Bank of 
Washington. 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SHEEHAN] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHEEHAN, Mr. Speaker, in con- 
junction with my well esteemed col- 
league from Missouri, the Honorable 
THOMAS B. Curtis, I am introducing a 
bill for the purpose of setting up a 
United States Trading Corporation to 
compete with the Communist controlled 
Soviet economy in the Free World 
markets. 

Thinking people in the United States 
and throughout the Free World are 
coming to the realization that our strug- 
gle with the Communist world will, in 
all probability, be decided in the eco- 
nomic area. Dictator Khrushehev's re- 
cent statement to an American visitor 
that We declare war on you” referred 
to an economic war which he said would 
be pursued relentlessly. We in America 
should be actively preparing for this 
economic war. 
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It should not take much logical rea- 
soning or argument to prove the need 
for immediate thinking, planning and 
action, in preparing ourselves for this 
coming economic warfare. Our present 
policies of foreign military and economic 
aid certainly have not proven to be the 
answer. The growth of trade between 
the Russian Communist bloc and the 
free countries shows that the Russian 
Communist bloc is increasing its trade, 
and thus increasing its economic ad- 
vantage over the Free World. Unless 
the Free World can wage a successful 
economic battle with the Russian Com- 
munist bloc, we will be faced with a 
contracting economy, loss of profits, loss 
of employment and, eventually, eco- 
nomic and political chaos. We must 
begin an intelligent, workable economic 
battle plan now. 

As a start in this direction, we are 
proposing a bill to set up a United States 
Trading Corporation in order to prepare 
to utilize international trade as an in- 
strument of national policy. Whenever 
practicable and feasible, the United 
States Trading Corporation shall assist 
and supplement the efforts of private 
business in the United States in foster- 
ing trade between the United States and 
the other nations of the world or, if not 
practicable and feasible for private busi- 
ness, then the United States Trading 
Corporation will engage in business 
which competes with trade controlled by 
the Russian Communist bloc. The Cor- 
poration will undertake such measures 
and engage in such activities with re- 
spect to foreign trade as will effectively 
meet the threat to the Free World of 
long-range economic penetration of 
world markets by the Russian Com- 
munist bloc. 

This legislative bill, as drawn, is in- 
tended to be only a start toward the 
problem of economic warfare. The bill 
itself will need additional legislative im- 
provements which will come about from 
suggestions from our citizens, from 
hearings on the legislation, and from 
ideas which we hope this legislation will 
bring forth from all parts of the Free 
World. 

It was pointed out just recently, in a 
pamphlet prepared by the Committee 
for Economic Development, that the 
most important factor in attempting to 
evaluate the implications of the Russian 
Soviet economic program is not its pres- 
ent or potential magnitude, or even its 
geographic or commodity or project con- 
tent, significant though all these aspects 
are; it is rather the necessity to keep 
before our eyes the picture of the Soviets 
ceaselessly driving for ultimate Com- 
munist political goals, probing for weak 
spots in the Free World which can be 
expiolted by a variety of means and in a 
myriad of costumes and poses. 

Economic conquest and economic war- 
fare will be used by the Communist bloc 
countries to attain their goals in the 
political warfare field. During the 
month of May, the 12 Communist na- 
tions who attended an economic meet- 
ing in Moscow issued a communique 
which strongly suggests that the Com- 
munist nations already have developed 
a program and a course of action aimed 
at making economic life as difficult as 
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possible for the United States and the 
free nations. We, too, must be on our 
way in planning for the economic war- 
fare which the Russian Communist bloc 
declared on us. 


MAJOR ACTIONS TAKEN AFFECTING 
SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, this Con- 
gress has, of course, had to concentrate 
on the great problems produced by the 
sputnik crises, the recession and our 
deteriorating position throughout the 
world—and, I believe we can all take 
pride in the actions which the Congress 
has taken to deal with these important 
and critical problems. However, we 
must not overlook that this Congress 
also has taken some positive steps to 
meet some of the problems which have 
been troubling our Nation’s economy for 
several years. 

Specifically as a member of the House 
Small Business Committee, I would like 
to point out that we can look back to this 
session with special pride for the action 
we have taken to help small business 
and thereby to insure that our system of 
free enterprise and equal economic op- 
portunity will be continued. 

It has been said that everybody talks 
about small business but nobody does 
anything about it, Mr. Speaker; I do not 
believe that anybody can say that any 
longer. 

In this session of Congress the studies 
and investigations of the problems of 
small business have been expressed in 
specific legislation. 

One of the most pressing immediate 
needs of small business was for a re- 
vision of the tax laws that would grant 
to small business some of the advanta- 
geous treatment that big business has 
been enjoying; and also, that would en- 
able small business to reinvest a larger 
portion of its earnings and profits in ex- 
pansion. 

Our committee recommended earlier 
this year a five-point tax relief program 
to achieve these objectives and I was 
privileged to appear before the Ways 
and Means Committee on behalf of the 
majority members of the Small Business 
Committee urging the enactment of 
this tax program. As we know, with a 
tremendous deficit facing us in the 
coming year, it was not possible to go 
as far in this direction as I am sure 
most of us feel we ought to go. But, it 
is highly gratifying that the Ways and 
Means Committee recommended and 
now both Houses of Congress have 
passed legislation which enacts the rec- 
ommendations of the Small Business 
Committee. 

Some years ago the Congress created 
a Small Business Administration to pro- 
vide both financial and advisory assist- 
ance to small business—following the 
recommendations of the Small Business 
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Committee. It will be recalled that your 
Small Business Committee earlier in this 
Congress recommended that this 
agency be made permanent and that 
the funds authorized for loans be in- 
creased. This too has now been enacted 
into law. 

All the investigations and studies of 
the Small Business Committee have in- 
dicated that the most pressing problem 
for small business was that of obtaining 
long-term equity credit. Without a 
source of capital funds to expand, small 
business could not continue to grow 
and its position in our economy would 
inevitably grow worse and worse. On 
this subject your House Small Business 
Committee late last year and early this 
year held extensive hearings concerning 
the financing problems of small busi- 
ness. During these hearings, the com- 
mittee heard from the governors of the 
Federal Reserve system, all of whom 
testified as to the pressing need for 
some new credit system for small 
business. The committee also heard 
testimony from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, from economists, from busi- 
nessmen and others. This body of tes- 
timony was almost unanimous in calling 
for some better means of providing 
needy equity capital to small business 
than presently available. 

In view of this testimony, your Small 
Business Committee presented recom- 
mendations for the establishment of a 
new system of small business banks. 
After thorough studies of these and 
other recommendations, the Banking 
and Currency Commission reported the 
Small Business Investment Bill of 1958. 

I believe that the passage of the 
Small Business Investment Act repre- 
sents one of the most far-reaching and 
significant actions taken by this Con- 
gress. 

Mr. Speaker, I repeat that this pro- 
gram of assistance for small business 
which we have enacted in this session 
is one of the most significant things we 
have done. In this connection, I would 
like to call the attention of my col- 
leagues to an article in the financial sec- 
tion of the New York Times this past 
Sunday, August 17, written by Mr. 
Richard Rutter and headlined, “Small 
Business Hits the Jackpot.” This arti- 
cle cogently reviews the actions of this 
Congress in this field and points out 
their importance and significance. I 
ask unanimous consent to have them in- 
serted in the Recorp. The articles 
follow: 

Smatt Bustness HITS THE JACKPOT—NEW 
LEGISLATION GOES LonGc Way IN PROVIDING 
TAX AND FINANCING RELIEF 

(By Richard Rutter) 

The ways of Congress probably are more 
predictable than is a slot machine. But 
there are times, it must be admitted, when 
there is a certain tantalizing resemblance. 

Ask the Nation’s 4 million small-business 
men. For nearly 5 years they—or rather 
their very articulate spokesmen in and out 
of Congress—pulled all the levers in an effort 
to win some measure of financial aid. They 
got lots of publicity and sympathy, but little 
else. Then, in the closing days of the 85th 
Congress: Jackpot. 

It consists of three important measures 
dealing with loans and tax relief. One has 
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been signed into law, another is on the Presi- 
dent's desk, and the other is expected to be 
there soon. . 

SBA NOW PERMANENT 

In some ways, the first new piece of legis- 
lation may be the most far reaching. The 
Small Business Administration was set up in 
1953 as a temporary agency to assist smaller 
concerns obtain credit. It has now become a 
permanent independent Federal agency. 

The ceiling on the individual loans it may 
grant has been raised from $250,000 to $350,- 
000. The interest rate charged has been 
reduced from 6 to 5% percent. The little 
fellow now has a permanent big friend at 
court, so to speak. 

The significance of the second new piece 
of legislation was dramatized in Atlanta, 
Ga., last week. The Citizens and Southern 
National Bank announced that it had au- 
thorized the investment of $325,000 in capi- 
tal in a new corporation to be sponsored by 
the bank and formed for the express pur- 
pose of providing venture capital for small 
and expanding businesses. This was the 
quick reaction to the passage of the Small 
Business Investment Act of 1958. 

The $325,000 put up by the Atlanta Bank 
will be augmented by $115,000 from inter- 
ested individuals or corporations in that 
State, plus $60,000 from Citizens and South- 
ern affiliates. The private investment will 
thus amount to $500,000, and the total ini- 
tial to some $1 million including loans and 
investment aid from the Small Business 
Administration. 


TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY MILLION DOLLARS 
AUTHORIZED 


Under the new law, that agency has been 
given $250 million in loan authority to fur- 
nish long-term equity capital to small busi- 
ness. The funds will not go directly to the 
individual intrepreneurs but to investment 
companies such as the one planned in Geor- 
gia. These concerns, in turn, will funnel 
long-term capital to small companies unable 
to obtain the needed financing elsewhere. 

The invstment companies must be 
formed by at least 10 persons, have a mini- 
mum capital and surplus of $300,000, half 
of which they can get from the SBA, and 
limit loans to not more than 20 percent of 
a borrower's capital. 

The recession notwithstanding, tax relief 
for the average taxpayer never got to first 
base in this session of Congress. With a 
minimum of fanfare, however, small busi- 
ness got several breaks: 

Faster tax writeoffs on new equipment in 
the first year after its purchase. 

Extension from 2 to 3 years of the period 
for which a loss may be carried back and ap- 
plied against previous income, to gain a 
retroactive tax refund. 

Ten years instead of 15 months in which 
to pay estate taxes on a business held by a 
few persons. 

An increase from $60,000 to $100,000 on 
the amount of earnings that may be retained, 
instead of being distributed, without stiff 
tax charges. 

Why all this attention to the small busi- 
ness? 

The Small Business Administration defines 
a small business as follows: A wholesaler 
with annual sales of less than $5 million; a 
retailer or a dealer in services with volume 
of less than $1 million; a construction com- 
pany whose annual receipts for the preceding 
3 years have been less than $5 million; a 
manufacturer with 250 or fewer employees. 
Manufacturers with between 250 and 1,000 
employees are classed as small or large de- 
pending upon the type of activity. 

WNINETY-EIGHT PERCENT OF COMPANIES ARE 

SMALL 

On this basis, the overwhelming number of 
all American enterprises—more than 98 per- 
cent—fall into the small-business category. 
They account for a good 35 percent of all dol- 
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lar sales. So it’s impossible to talk of the 
American economy without taking full note 
of small business. 

In recent years about 380,000 new enter- 
prises have been started annually. At least 
99 percent are small operations. Each year 
between 325,000 and 340,000 concerns have 
passed into limbo. And the vast majority 
of them have been small. The result has 
been a net increase in the business popula- 
tion of about 50,000 new companies a year. 

The unfortunate majority have gone under 
for various reasons. Chief among them have 
been poor management, strong competition, 
lack of experience—and lack of credit, Until 
very recently there has been an almost com- 
plete dearth of knowledge about the impor- 
tance of this last problem, and some eco- 
nomic observers have insisted that it was no 
problem at all. They contended that sound 
operators could obtain all the credit they 
needed, and that unsound ones had no busi- 
ness being in business. 

Last year the research staff of the Federal 
Reserve System studied the whole matter of 
credit availability for the little fellow. The 
first installment of a massive report was de- 
livered to interested Congressional commit- 
tees this spring. The survey is still continu- 
ing, and will not be completed until some 
time next year at the earliest. 


THEY HOE A TOUGH ROW 


Some conclusions, however, do seem evi- 
dent from the Fed's findings so far. Gen- 
eralizations are risky, but the consensus is 
that small companies are up against greater 
financial difficulties than the bigger ones. 
Their credit standings are lower, they find it 
much harder to get long-term loans and 
equity capital. Interest rates are higher, 
maturities shorter. The pinch is severest for 
those concerns that are able and willing to 
grow but are stymied by lack of funds. 

Commercial banks are by far the chief 
source for small-business financing. Insur- 
ance companies, mutual funds, investment 
trusts, and institutional investors largely shy 
clear of small borrowers. Even the Govern- 
ment has contributed comparatively little. 
At the end of last year, for instance, the 
combined loan and commitment total for 
the SBA and the Veterans“ Administra- 
tion was 4 percent of the $6,900 million in 
small loans outstanding by member banks 
of the Federal Reserve System. 

That is all the more reason why the meas- 
ures just enacted by Congress should 
gladden the heart of the corner butcher, 
tailor, and antique candlestick seller. The 
establishment of private investment com- 
panies in particular may signal the be- 
ginning of a real breakthrough in the field 
of equity financing. 


ANSON PHELPS STOKES 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks and include 
an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to read an edito- 
rial that appeared in the New York 
Times of yesterday concerning Anson 
Phelps Stokes, a wonderfully fine cler- 
gyman of the Episcopal Church. I 
knew him and his most gracious lovely 
wife very well when my husband and I 
first came to Washington. While at- 
tending a dinner at their delightful 
house, we met their son who is now 
Bishop Anson Phelps Stokes, Jr., of the 
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Commonwealth of Massachusetts’ Trin- 
ity Church, Boston, where my grand- 
father was for years the senior warden. 
It is a great pleasure to hear his in- 
spiring sermons and I know his father 
pride’s in him. The Reverend Anson 
Phelps Stokes was much beloved and 
admired by everybody here in Wash- 
ington and by everyone in the Episcopal 
Church and by everyone who knew him 
in all the churches of the country. 
The editorial is as follows: 


ANSON PHELPS STOKES 


The long career of Anson Phelps Stokes 
that has just ended is not to be summarized 
by a listing of the many important posts 
he held, though the sense of mission is evi- 
dent in all of them. Soon after his gradu- 
ation from Yale at the turn of the century 
he became secretary of the university, a post 
that he held for 22 years. Early in his 
career as an educator he had been ordained 
and was minister of an Episcopal church 
in New Haven. 

The two vocations were to meet in many 
endeavors. The priest was to be canon of 
the Washington Cathedral for a decade and 
a half. The educator was to become presi- 
dent of the Phelps Stokes Foundation for 
Educational Work Among Negroes, and to 
hold other educational posts. The minister 
was to be educator always. At Dr. Stokes’ 
home in New Haven early in the century 
was held the meeting at which Clifford W. 
Beers, author of A Mind That Found Itself, 
organized a committee that was to become 
the Mental Hygiene Movement of America. 

The minister and educator collaborated to 
produce the monumental Church and State 
in the United States, 1787-1947, published 
in 1950. To the life of the American spirit 
he made one of the great contributions of 
his times. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Martin (at the request of Mr. 
ARENDS) for today, on account of illness. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. FeicHan, for 1 hour, on Wednes- 
day next. 

Mr. THompson of New Jersey, for 1 
hour on Wednesday next. 

Mr. Byrp, for 15 minutes tomorrow 
and to address the House for 15 minutes 
on the last day of the session. 

Mr. PATMAN, for 15 minutes tomorrow 
and the day after tomorrow for 15 
minutes. 

Mr. Porter, for 30 minutes tomorrow. 

Mr. Rees ef Kansas for 15 minutes on 
tomorrow. 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts for 10 
minutes on tomorrow. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. METCALF and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mrs. KELLY of New York and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Rocers of Texas. 
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Mr. Mutter to revise and extend his re- 
marks on H. J. Res. 686 and to include 
extraneous matter 

Mr. Patman to revise and extend his re- 
marks and to include extraneous mat- 
ter. 

Mr. PHILBIN and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Porter and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. HosMEr and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. McDonoucu and to include extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr. Derountan and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. SabLAK. 

Mr. Urr and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. BERRY. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. 

(At the request of Mr. BALDWIN, and 
to include extraneous matter, the follow- 
ing:) 

Mr. McGrecor in two instances. 

Mr. KEARNS. 

Mr. DIXON. 


SENATE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 


Bills and a joint resolution of the Sen- 
ate of the following titles were taken 
from the Speaker’s table and, under the 
rule, referred as follows: 


S. 1887. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to construct the San Luis 
unit of the Central Valley project, Cali- 
fornia, to enter into an agreement with the 
State of California with respect to the con- 
struction and operation of such unit, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs; 

S. 3648. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain the Navaho Indian irrigation proj- 
ect and the initial stage of the San Juan- 
Chama project as participating projects of 
the Colorado River storage project, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs; 

S. 3915. An act for the relief. of Chiyoko 
Yoshimoto; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary; 

S. 4085. An act to amend the act of May 
17, 1954 (68 Stat. 98), providing for the 
construction of the Jefferson National Ex- 
pansion Memorial at the site of Old Saint 
Louis, Mo., and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on House Administration; 

S. 4192. An act authorizing the project for 
modification of the plan for improvement of 
the Trinity River and tributaries, Texas; to 
the Committee on Public Works; and 

S. J. Res. 89. Joint resolution to authorize 
and request the President to proclaim 1 
week each year as National Junior Achieve- 
ment Week; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 1633. An act for the relief of Jane 
Froman, Gypsy Markoff, and Jean Rosen; 

H. R. 1829. An act for the relief of the es- 
tate of Mrs. Frank C. Gregg; 


H. R. 5351. An act for the relief of Harlee 
M. Hansley; 
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H. R. 5411. An act to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide that a widow 
or former wife divorced who loses mother’s 
insurance benefits by remarriage may again 
become entitled if her husband dies within 
1 year of such remarriage, to provide that 
interstate instrumentalities may secure cov- 
erage for policemen and firemen in positions 
under a retirement system of the instru- 
mentality; 

H. R. 5865. An act to amend section 80 of 
the Hawallan Organic Act, and for other 
purposes; 

H. R. 6788. An act to authorize the abbre- 
viation of the record on the review or en- 
forcement of orders of administrative agen- 
cies by the courts of appeals and the review 
or enforcement of such orders on the original 
of such orders, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 7570. An act to amend section 403 of 
the Social Security Amendments of 1954 to 
provide social security coverage for certain 
employees of tax-exempt organizations 
which erroneously but in good faith failed 
to file the required waiver certificate in time 
to provide such coverage; 

H. R. 7706. An act to entitle members of 
the Army, Navy, Air Force, or Marine Corps 
retired after 30 years’ service to retired pay 
equal to 75 percent of the monthly basic 
pay authorized for the highest enlisted, war- 
rant, or commissioned grade in which they 
served satisfactorily during World War I, and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 7866. An act to amend title 28, 
United States Code, relating to the Court 
of Customs and Patent Appeals; 

H. R. 8134. An act for the relief of certain 
employees of the Department of the Air 
Force, Mobile Air Materiel Area; 

H. R. 8543. An act to amend the Com- 
munications Act of 1934 to authorize, in 
certain cases, the issuance of licenses to non- 
citizens for radio stations on aircraft and 
for the operation thereof; 

H. R. 8599. An act to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act so as to provide that the 
exception from wages“ made by section 209 
(i) of such act shall not be applicable to 
payments to employees of a State or a politi- 
cal subdivision thereof for periods of ab- 
sence from work on account of sickness; 

H. R. 8606. An act to amend the Civil 
Service Retirement Act with respect to an- 
nuities of survivors of employees who are 
elected as Members of Congress; 

H. R. 8688. An act for the relief of Monroe 
Woolley; 

H. R. 8868. An act to remove the present 
$1,000 limitation which prevents the settle- 
ment of certain claims arising out of the 
erash of an aircraft belonging to the United 
States at Worcester, Mass., on July 18, 1957; 

H. R. 9445. An act to amend the Hawaiian 
Organic Act, and to approve amendments 
of the Hawaiian land laws, with respect to 
leases and other dispositions of land; 

H. R. 9673. An act to restore retired pay 
to those retired officers of the Armed Forces 
dropped from the rolls after December 31, 
1954, and before the date of enactment of 
this act, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 9932. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain land of the United States 
to the State Board of Education of the State 
of Florida; 

H. R. 10419. An act for the relief of North 
Counties Hydro-Electric Co.: 

H. R. 11125. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain real property of the United 
States to the city of Valparaiso, Fla.; 

H. R. 11346. An act to amend title II of 
the Social Security Act to include Massa- 
chusetts and Vermont among the States 
which are permitted to divide their retire- 
ment systems into two parts so as to obtain 
social-security coverage, under State agree- 
ment, for only those State and local em- 
ployees who desire such coverage, and to 
permit individuals who have decided against 
such coverage to change their decision 
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within a year after the division of the 
system; 

H. R. 12894. An act to authorize the mak- 
ing, amendment, and modification of con- 
tracts to facilitate the national defense; 

H. R. 13531. An act to amend the act of 
June 29, 1938, as amended, to increase the 
insurance coverage required to be carried 
by cabs for hire in the District of Columbia 
for the protection of passengers and others, 
and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 13559. An act to amend the War 
Orphans’ Educational Assistance Act of 1956 
to permit the restorative training, or spe- 
cialized courses of vocational training, for 
younger persons than those with respect to 
whom the Administrator may now make 
such payments, and for other purposes. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS 
SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of 
the following titles: 


S. 3051. An act to amend the act termi- 
nating Federal supervision over the Klamath 
Indian Tribe by providing in the alterna- 
tive for private or Federal acquisition of the 
part of the tribal forest that must be sold, 
and for other purposes; and 

S. 3224. An act to improve opportunities 
for small business concerns to obtain a fair 
proportion of Government purchases and 
contracts, to facilitate procurement of prop- 
erty and services by the Government, and 
for other purposes. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on the following 
dates present to the President, for his 
approval, bills and joint resolutions of 
the House of the following titles: 


On August 16, 1958: 

H. R. 1168. An act to clarify the applica- 
tion of section 507 of the Classification Act 
of 1949 with respect to the preservation of 
the rates of basic compensation of certain 
officers or employees in cases involving down- 
grading actions; 

H. R. 1329. An act for the relief of Mass- 
man-Patti-Tanner and Mitchell; 

H. R. 1339. An act for the relief of the 
Malowney Real Estate Co., Inc.; 

H. R. 2062. An act for the relief of John F. 
Smith; 

H. R. 2338. An act for the relief of the 
Security Feed & Seed Co.; 

H. R. 2592. An act for the relief of Lucy 
Rolandone; 

H. R. 3630. An act to amend the Veterans’ 
Benefits Act of 1957 to provide that an ad- 
ditional aid and attendance allowance of 
$150 per month shall be paid to certain se- 
verely service-connected disabled veterans 
during periods in which they are not hospi- 
talized at Government expense; 

H.R.6773. An act for the relief of Boni- 
facio Santos; 

H. R. 8002. An act to provide for improved 
methods of stating budget estimates and 
estimates for deficiency and supplemental 
appropriations; 

H. R. 8407. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Margaret N. Meister; 

H. R. 8905. An act for the relief of Hubert 
D. Thatcher, Robert R. Redston, Andrew E. 
Johnson, William L. Barber, Alex Kamkoff, 
and William S. Denisewich; 

H. R. 8249. An act to provide for the ad- 
justment by the Secretary of the Army of 
the legislative jurisdiction exercised by the 
United States over lands within the Fort 
Custer Military Reservation, Mich.; 
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H. R. 9180. An act for the relief of Mr. 
and Mrs. John R, Hadnot; 

H.R.9197. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Sumpter Smith; 

H. R. 9627. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to convey certain lands 
in Alaska to the city of Ketchikan, Alaska; 

H. R. 9721. An act to amend section 1482 
of title 10 of the United States Code to pro- 
vide for the payment of transportation ex- 
penses of certain survivors of deceased serv- 
icemen to attend group burials in national 
cemeteries; 

H.R.9765. An act for the relief of Mr. 
Marion S. Symms; 

H. R. 9740. An act to convey certain land 
to the Makah Tribe of Indians; 

H. R. 9783. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Henry Oscar (Olga McCurdy) Ramsey; 

H.R.10173. An act to provide for the 
transfer of title to certain land at Sand 
Island, T. H., to the Territory of Hawaii, and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 10515. An act for the relief of Har- 
ley D. Rucker; 

H. R. 11133. An act to amend section 7 of 
the Administrative Expenses Act of 1946, as 
amended, to provide for the payment of 
travel and transportation cost for persons 
selected for appointment to certain positions 
in the continental United States and Alaska, 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 11236. An act for the relief of Arthur 
G. Williams; 

H. R. 12204. An act for the relief of Peter 
A. Beklemishev, Michael Linden, and Serge 
Oulassuk; 

H. R. 12217. An act to amend paragraph 
(2) of subdivision (c) of section 77 of the 
Bankruptcy Act, as amended; 

H. R. 12364. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Viola Barksdale; - 

H. R. 12624. An act for the relief of Palmer- 
Bee Co.; 

H. R. 12942. An act for the relief of Walter 
H. Berry; 

H. R. 12967. An act to amend the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938 with respect to 
the frequency of review of minimum-wage 
rates established for Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands; 

H. R. 13151. An act for the relief of Everett 
A. Ross; 

H. R. 13170. An act to amend title 10, 
United States Code, to provide for a perma- 
nent professor of physical education at the 
United States Military Academy; 

H. R. 13404. An act to amend section 404 
(c) (1) of the Postal Field Service Com- 
pensation Act of 1955 to grant longevity 
credit for service performed in the Panama 
Canal Zone postal service; and 

H. R. 13455. An act to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended. 

On August 18, 1958: 

H. R. 376. An act to prohibit trading in 
onion futures on commodity exchanges; 

H. R. 6239. An act to amend sections 1461 
and 1462 of title 18 of the United States 
Code; 

H. R. 6882. An act to subject naval ship 
construction to the act of June 30, 1936 (49 
Stat. 2036), as amended; 

H. R. 6448. An act for the relief of Cathryn 
A. Glesener; 

H. R. 6589. An act for the relief of Eliza- 
beth C. Garner and Charles P. Garner; 

H. R. 7198. An act for the relief of Col. 
Russell King Alspach; 

H. R.7738. An act for the relief of the 
State of New York; 

H. R. 7746. An act for the relief of Elmer 
L. Conrad and others; 

H. R. 7779. An act to authorize free tran- 
sit at the Panama Canal for vessels operated 
by State nautical schools; 

H. R. 8782. An act for the relief of Ella 
H. Natafalusy; 

H. R. 9160. An act for the relief of Geno- 
veva Rioseco Caswell; 
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H. R. 9851. An act for the relief of Tsuyako 
Ikeda: 

H. R. 9993. An act for the relief of Miss 
Mary M. Browne; 

H. R. 10045. An act to provide for the sale 
of all of the real property acquired by the 
Secretary of Commerce for the construction 
of the Burke Airport, Va.; 

H. R. 12256. An act for the relief of Al- 
phonse E. Jakubauskas; 

H. R. 12776. An act to revise, codify, and 
enact into law, title 23 of the United States 
Code, entitled Highways“; 

H. J. Res. 634. Joint resolution to facilitate 
the admission into the United States of cer- 
tain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 652. Joint resolution to facilitate 
the admission into the United States of cer- 
tain aliens, 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 6 o’clock and 50 minutes p. m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, August 19, 1958, at 12 o’clock noon. 


OATH OF OFFICE, MEMBERS AND 
DELEGATES 


AucustT 18, 1958. 

The Oath of Office required by the 
sixth article of the Constitution of the 
United States, and as provided by sec- 
tion 2 of the act of May 13, 1884 (22 
Stat. 22), to be administered to Mem- 
bers and Delegates of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, the text of which is carried 
in section 1757 of title XIX of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States and 
being as follows: 

I, A B, do solemnly swear (or affirm) that 
I will support and defend the Constitution 
of the United States against all enemies, for- 
eign and domestic; that I will bear true 
faith and allegiance to the same; that I take 
this obligation freely, without any mental 
reservation or purpose of evasion, and that 
I will well and faithfully discharge the 
duties of the office on which I am about to 
enter, so help me God. 


has been subscribed to in person and 
filed in duplicate with the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives by the follow- 
ing Members of the 85th Congress, pur- 
suant to Public Law 412 of the 80th 
Congress, entitled “An act to amend sec- 
tion 30 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States” (U. S. C., title 2, sec. 25), 
approved February 18, 1948: 
ERWIN MITCHELL, 
Seventh District, Georgia. 
ROLAND V. LIBONATI, 
Seventh District, Illinois. 
ALBERT H. QUIE, 
First District, Minnesota. 
MILTON W. GLENN, 
Second District, New Jersey. 
Howarp W. ROBISON, 
37th District, New York. 
Rosert N. C. NIX, 
Fourth District, Pennsylvania, 
JOHN A. LAFORE, Jr., 
13th District, Pennsylvania. 
JOHN H. DENT, 
21st District, Pennsylvania. 
ROBERT A. EVERETT, 
Eighth District, Tennessee. 


August 18 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


2239. A letter from the Comptroller of the 
Currency, tranmitting a copy of the Annual 
Report of the Comptroller of the Currency for 
the year 1957, pursuant to the provisions of 
section 333 of the United States Revised Stat- 
utes; to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

2240. A letter from the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation entitled “A bill to 
strengthen the Commissioned Corps of the 
Public Health Service through revision and 
extension of some of the provisions relating 
to retirement, appointment of personnel, and 
other related personnel matters, and for other 
purposes”; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

2241. A letter from the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, transmitting the United States Post Of- 
fice Department cost ascertainment report 
for the fiscal year 1957, as provided by law; to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

2242. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting a copy of 
the order granting the application for perma- 
nent residence filed by Woo Yung Ploy, pur- 
suant to the Refugee Relief Act of 1953; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2243. A letter from the Acting Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation entitled “A bill to amend the 
Helium Act of September 1, 1937, as amend- 
ed“; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. MURRAY: Committee of Conference. 
S. 607, An act to provide retirement, cleri- 
cal assistants, and free mailing privileges to 
former Presidents of the United States, and 
for other purposes (Rept. No. 2657). Ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. LANE: Committee of Conference. 
H. R. 1061. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to authorize the Secretary of 
Defense and the Secretaries of the military 
departments to settle certain claims for 
damage to, or loss of, property or personal 
injury or death, not cognizable under any 
other law (Rept. No. 2658). Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. FORRESTER: Committee of Confer- 
ence. H. R. 4544. A bill for the relief of 
Louis S. Levenson (Rept. No. 2659). Ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. DAWSON of Illinois: Committee on 
Government Operations. Thirty-sixth re- 
print of the Committee on Government 
Operations pertaining to rocket launcher 
procurement (Rept. No. 2660). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. DAWSON of Illinois: Committee on 
Government Operations. Thirty-seventh re- 
print of the Committee on Government 
Operations pertaining to importation of 
foreign excess property (Rept. No. 2661). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. DAWSON of Illinois: Committee on 
Government Operations. S. 3142. An act to 
amend the Federal Property and Adminis- 
trative Services Act of 1949 to extend the 
authority to lease out Federal building sites 
until needed for construction purposes and 
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the act of June 24, 1948 (62 Stat. 644), and 
for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 2662), Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. HALEY: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. S. 2117. An act directing the 
Secretary of the Army to transfer certain 
buildings to the Crow Creek Sioux Indian 
Tribe; without amendment (Rept. No. 2663). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. HALEY: Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. S. 3949. An act to add certain 
public domain lands in Nevada to the Sum- 
mit Lake Indian Reservation; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 2664). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia: Committee on 
Rules. House Resolution 691. Resolution 
providing for sending to conference the bill, 
H. R. 13247, to strengthen the national de- 
tense and to encourage and assist in the ex- 
pansion and improvement of educational 
programs to meet critical needs, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2665). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia: Committee on 
Rules. House Resolution 679. Resolution to 
amend House Resolution 149, 85th Con- 
gress; without amendment (Rept. No. 2666). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. DAWSON of Illinois: Committee on 
Government Operations. Thirty-eighth re- 
port of the Committee on Government Oper- 
ations pertaining to false and misleading ad- 
vertising (Rept. No. 2667). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. DAWSON of Illinois: Committee on 
Government Operations. Thirty-ninth re- 
port of the Committee on Government Oper- 
ations pertaining to false and misleading 
advertising (Rept. No. 2668). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. ASPINALL: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. S. 4088. An act to approve 
a repayment contract negotiated with the 
Heart Mountain Irrigation District, Wyo- 
ming, and to authorize its execution; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 2669). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. CANNON: Committee of conference. 
H. R. 12858. A bill making appropriations 
for civil functions administered by the De- 
partment of the Army, certain agencies of the 
Department of the Interior, and the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1959, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 2670). Ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BATES: 

H. R. 13794. A bill to amend section 302 

of the Soldiers and Sailors Civil Relief Act 
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of 1940 with respect to the method of fore- 

closure of mortgages, and for other pur- 

poses; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 
By Mr. BERRY: 

H. R. 13795. A bill to place in trust status 
certain lands on the Rosebud Sioux Reser- 
vation in South Dakota; to the Committee 
on Interlor and Insular Affairs, 

By Mr. BOW: 

H. R. 13796. A bill to amend the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. R. 13797. A bill to prohibit certain 
acts involving the importation transporta- 
tion, possession, or use of explosives; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FLOOD: 

H. R. 13798. A bill to correct the inequi- 
ties of the Postal Field Service Compensa- 
tion Act of 1955; to Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. HARRISON of Nebraska: 

H. R. 13799. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a method 
whereby a decedent’s executor or admin- 
istrator may be discharged from personal 
liability for all income, estate, and gift taxes 
due from such decedent or his estate; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. JOHNSON: 

H. R. 13800. A bill to provide for the man- 
datory price support through March 31, 1962, 
for milk used in manufactured dairy prod- 
ucts and for butterfat; to maintain the pro- 
ductive capacity of our dairy farming in- 
dustry; to promote the orderly marketing of 
an adequate national supply of milk and 
dairy products; to encourage increased 
domestic consumption of dairy products in 
the interest of the national health and se- 
curity; and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. KEATING: 

H. R. 13801. A bill to prohibit certain acts 
involving the importation, transportation, 
possession, or use of explosives; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. POAGE: 

H.R. 13802. A bill to amend section 7 of 
the act of August 18, 1941, to provide that 
75 percent of all moneys derived by the 
United States from certain recreational ac- 
tivities in connection with lands acquired 
for flood control and other purposes shall be 
paid to the State; to validate certain pay- 
ment; and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. POLK (by request): 

H. R. 13803. A bill to amend the Classifica- 
tion Act of 1949 to authorize the establish- 
ment of pay differentials for hazardous em- 
ployment for civilian fire fighters employed 
at installations of the Department of De- 
fense; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service, 

H. R. 13804. A bill to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act with respect to the re- 
tirement of fire fighters in or under the De- 
partment of Defense; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 
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By Mr. CURTIS of Missouri: 

H. R. 13805. A bill to establish a United 
States Trading Corporation to meet the chal- 
lenge of attempted Soviet penetration of 
world markets, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. JENNINGS: 

H. R. 13806. A bill to authorize construc- 
tion of a flood-control reservoir on the North 
Fork of Pound River, Pound, Va.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Florida: 

H. R. 13807. A bill to amend the Com- 
munications Act of 1934 to authorize, in cer- 
tain cases, the issuance of licenses to non- 
citizens for radio stations aboard certain 
vessels; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SHEEHAN: 

H. R. 13808. A bill to establish a United 
States Trading Corporation Act; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BOW: 

H. Con. Res. 379. Concurrent resolution rel- 
ative to captive nations days; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BOLAND: j 

H. R. 13809. A bill to provide for the pay- 
ment of relocation expenses to Milo G. and 
Patricia Wingard; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mrs. GRANAHAN: 

H. R. 13810. A bill for the relief of Albert 
Gordon, Jr.; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. TOLLEFSON: 

H. R. 13811. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Faye E. Russell Lopez; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


730. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
city clerk, Wyandotte, Mich., requesting and 
urging favorable action on H. R. 681 before 
the adjournment of Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

731. Also, petition of the mayor, Browns- 
ville, Tex., relative to requesting passage of 
Senate Joint Resolution 135 by the House 
of Representatives; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

732. Also, petition of J. W. Draxler, Iron 
Mountain, Mich., requesting passage of legis- 
lation that will provide all veterans of World 
War I a’ pension of $100 per month, and also 
requesting passage of the bills H. R. 2201 
and H. R. 5408; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


The Pampa Harvester Basketball Team 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, the Pan- 
handle of Texas has so many things of 


which to be proud, it would be difficult 
to enumerate them. Daily, seasonally 
and annually, I have ample justification 
for the pride I share because of the many 
worthwhile accomplishments of the 
people in the 18th Congressional District 
which it is my honor to represent. 

I was particularly gratified by the vic- 
tory in early spring of this year, of the 
Pampa Harvester basketball team. 
These boys from my home town cap- 
tured the Texas State high school bas- 


ketball championship. This is no mean 
feat, as you know, because we take our 
high school athletics seriously in the 
Lone Star State. Victory was attained 
in the final playoff at Austin, Tex., on 
March 8, when the Harvesters defeated 
the Port Arthur Yellowjackets 48-47, in 
an exciting and memorable game. 

The mentor of this fine organization 
is Mr. Clifton McNeely and the assistant 
coach is Mr. Terry Culley. Members of 
the 1958 class AAAA championship team 
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are Bill Brown, Ray Stephenson, Larry 
Cruise, Darryl Ammons, Bobby Gindorf, 
Mack Layne, Coyle Winborn, Robert 
Murray, Charles Minor, Don McGuire, 
Karl Kotto, John Ayers, Craig Winborn, 
Joe Timms, Billy Wray, Phillip Gist, 
Hershel Torrell, Kenneth Dulaney, Leslie 
Stanfield, Jim Scott, Mert Cooper, and 
Darwin Phillips. 


The Kennedy-Ives Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following: 

By a majority vote of 198 to 190 the 
House today defeated the attempt of 
the Speaker of the House to ram 
through the wholly inadequate Ken- 
nedy-Ives bill under suspension of the 
rules. 

When action on labor reform legisla- 
tion was forced on a reluctant Demo- 
cratic leadership in the Senate, a great 
hue and cry was raised about “orderly 
procedure.” The Democratic leadership 
of the Senate, with the full and open 
support of the hierarchy of labor, in- 
sisted that as a matter of orderly leg- 
islative procedure proposed labor re- 
form legislation should be considered in 
committee before being voted upon on 
the floor of the Senate. The House to- 
day affirmed its belief that time for 
regular procedure and orderly hearings 
should be allowed in the House as well. 

Actually, the Democratic leadership of 
the House, like its counterpart in the 
Senate, has been following the line of 
the bosses of labor—either the mild and 
ineffective Kennedy-Ives bill or no bill 
at all. Their preference seems to have 
been no bill at all. 

Aside from all other considerations, 
the fact is that the Kennedy-Ives bill 
needed committee attention. In its 
present form it was nothing more than 
hastily written floor amendments super- 
imposed upon or, in some instances, sub- 
stituted for, loosely drawn and hastily 
contrived committee language. 

It is common knowledge that the Ken- 
nedy-Ives bill was developed in an at- 
mosphere of high pressure and violent 
political partisanship. The many inade- 
quacies and the more glaring deficiencies 
in the bill were pointed out in a minority 
report and in supplemental views filed 
by Senate Labor Committee members. 
Thereafter, in the course of 5 days and 
4 nights of acrimonious floor discussion, 
the bill was amended no less than 28 
times. This alone justifies the action of 
the House today in rejecting the measure 
and in demanding careful consideration 
of labor-reform legislation at the com- 
mittee level of the House. 

I point out to the Members of the 
House of Representatives that the Ken- 
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nedy-Ives bill would not have fulfilled 
even the moderate labor reform recom- 
mendations of President Eisenhower. 

I point out further that the Kennedy- 
Ives bill would not have carried out the 
labor-reform recommendations of the 
Senate Labor Rackets Investigating 
Committee, commonly known as the Mc- 
Clellan committee. It would not have 
done the cleanup job that is so neces- 
sary. 

The Kennedy-Ives bill had no enforce- 
ment sanctions on unions which retain 
officers who file false or misleading finan- 
cial reports with the Secretary of Labor. 

The Kennedy-Ives bill did not provide 
for democracy in unions. It provided for 
secret-ballot elections for local and in- 
ternational officers at stated intervals, 
but it totally ignored the need for secret 
ballot decisions on other matters of union 
business. 

The Kennedy-Ives bill required that 
the Federal Government assert its juris- 
diction over all labor disputes. Thereby 
it tried to preempt the whole field and 
practically put the various State labor 
relations boards and agencies out of busi- 
ness. It would have compelled an over- 
burdened National Labor Relations 
Board to take on more cases and thus 
further backlog a caseload which has not 
been current for years. 

The Kennedy-Ives bill did nothing 
about organizational or racketeer picket- 
ing even when such picketing was con- 
trary to the wishes of the collective bar- 
gaining unit concerned. 

The Kennedy-Ives bill did not tighten 
up the inadequate secondary boycott pro- 
visions of existing law. 

The Kennedy-Ives bill did nothing to 
ban the expenditure of union funds for 
partisan political purposes. 

The Kennedy-Ives bill would have 
narrowed the definition of supervisors 
contained in existing law and thus force 
foremen into the same union-shop con- 
tract as the employees they are supposed 
to supervise. 

Section 607 of the Kennedy-Ives bill 
could have been so construed as to make 
it a crime for an employer to give his 
employees a raise in pay or other bene- 
fits when such action coincided with 
union attempts to organize his em- 
ployees. 

The reporting and disclosure features 
of the Kennedy-Ives bill were wholly 
inadequate as a means of getting im- 
proper leadership and dominated stew- 
ards off the backs of the working men 
and women of America. The bill re- 
quired that improper conduct be reported 
to the Secretary of Labor and then be 
disclosed to public view. It did not bring 
the power of Government action against 
proven improper union leadership. 

The Kennedy-Ives bill did not make 
it mandatory that the union member be 
allowed to see the financial and other 
records of his union. All he could have 
was the information which his union of- 
ficers reported to the Secretary of Labor 
and even that might be in such abbre- 
viated form as the Secretary thought 
adequate. 

The McClellan Rackets Investigating 
Committee—and I have never liked the 
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committee’s name because I think it is 
unfair to good unionism—recommended 
that there be imposed on union officials 
the same responsibilities in regard to 
union funds and property as are now 
generally imposed on the officials of 
banks and other institutions which act as 
repositories and administrators of trust 
funds. 

The Kennedy-Ives bill did not impose 
fiduciary responsibilities on union of- 
ficials in regard to the funds and the 
property of their membership. The 
Kennedy-Ives bill did not empower 
union members to go into State and 
Federal courts to sue for violations of 
trust by union officials charged with the 
care, custody, and prudent use of union 
funds and property. 

The Kennedy-Ives bill should have 
been thoroughly studied in the House 
Committee on Education and Labor be- 
fore being voted upon by the House. 
This important legislation never should 
have come up under suspension of the 
rules of the House. It deserved defeat. 


A Letter to Hon. John V. Beamer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent I enclose in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a letter that I 
addressed to our colleague, Hon. JOHN 
V. Beamer, of the Fifth Indiana District. 
I know that he has worked for flood con- 
trol in this District since he has been in 
Congress. I also know that he appeared 
before the Appropriations Committee in 
an effort to secure the needed funds. 

It also has been brought to our atten- 
tion that he has been in personal con- 
tact with the Corps of Army Engineers 
and other Government agencies for ap- 
proval of the upper Wabash Valley fiood- 
control project. 

Other indications of his conscientious 
representation of the fine people of his 
District were his efforts to see that both 
opponents and proponents were given 
equal opportunity to appear before the 
Public Works Committee. 

Mr. Beamer is the kind of conscien- 
tious person who does this kind of work 
without seeking publicity. It was for 
this reason that, after the President 
signed the rivers and harbors bill on 
July 3, Isent him the following letter: 

Dear COLLEAGUE: In these closing days of 
the 85th Congress, I have had an opportunity 
to review the work of the Public Works Com- 
mittee. 

I know that you are especially pleased that 
this session has approved the flood-control 
program for the upper Wabash River Valley. 
I well remember how diligently and hon- 
estly you worked for 8 years for this worthy 
project that should bring so many benefits 
to the residents of your District. 

I join other members of the committee in 
complimenting you. We were pleased to co- 
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operate in such a worthy project that had 
received approval of all of the Government 
agencies and also of your own State adminis- 
tration and general assembly. 
With best wishes. 
Sincerely yours, 
J. Harry McGrecor, 
Member of Congress. 


Management and Employees Are Grateful 
to 85th Congress for Legislative Relief 
to Railroad Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


A OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
recent approval by President Eisen- 
hower of legislation providing much- 
needed relief to the railroad industry 
has been heralded as one of the worth- 
while accomplishments of the 85th Con- 
gress. 

Those of us who represent a large rail- 
road population have been fully con- 
scious for the past several years of the 
economic plight of the Nation’s railroads 
which has been steadily growing more 
acute. 

In my Congressional District in Penn- 
sylvania, which from a percentage stand- 
point has one of the largest railroad 
populations in the Nation, there are ap- 
proximately 10,000 railroad employees 
presently unemployed because of de- 
pressed conditions in an industry that 
has for years been one of the mainstays 
of our economy. 

During the past several months when 
the national conscience was aroused 
over the economic difficulties of Amer- 
ica’s railroads, I received over 6,000 let- 
ters from railroad employees and citi- 
zens in all walks of life urging that Con- 
gressional action be taken to rescue the 
railroads from their economic plight. 
These letters were sincere expressions of 
average American citizens and were de- 
void of any semblance of the usual pres- 
sure campaigns often resorted to in an 
attempt to influence legislators. 

In discharging my obligation to my 
constitutents, for the past several years 
the constant furloughing of railroad em- 
ployees has occupied my attention and 
has been a source of grave concern. 

As a former railroad employee, I know 
what it means when employees with 20 
or more years of service find themselves 
unemployed for a long period of time. 
The situation has become progressively 
worse because hundreds of employees 
with over 20 and 25 years of service have 
little prospect in being recalled to their 
former positions because of the de- 
pressed conditions in the railroad in- 
dustry. 

In an effort to help the railroad in- 
dustry recover economic stability, I have 
devoted the major portion of my time in 
trying to be of assistance in reviving a 
basic industry that is indispensable in 
war or in peace. 

CIV——1157 
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Those of us in Congress who represent 
districts with a large railroad population 
agree with the publicized diagnosis of the 
ills that beset the railroad industry. 

Briefly, they may be identified as a 
reduction in freight traffic because of the 
decrease in carloadings and the inability 
to compete with other forms of surface 
transportation. In addition, the private 
automobile, the airlines, and other com- 
petition for passenger traffic greatly re- 
duced passenger revenue which, coupled 
with the loss in freight revenue, resulted 
in a substantial decrease in gross income. 

Meanwhile, taxes on railroad termi- 
nals and rights-of-way continued to be 
levied while airlines escape taxes on air- 
ports and enjoy a subsidy in the opera- 
tion of the airways. 

Even the United States mail was being 
hauled at a loss when it was disclosed 
early this month that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission ordered that 26 
eastern railroads were entitled to an in- 
crease of $32 million a year in new reve- 
nue and $62 million in back revenue for 
handling the mails. The New York Cen- 
tral Railroad produced evidence that it 
lost as much as $14 million a year. 

The action by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in adjusting rates for 
hauling the mails, together with the pas- 
sage by Congress of legislation to repeal 
the 3-percent tax on the transportation 
of property and President Eisenhower's 
approval last week of the bill to provide 
means of obtaining loans, abandoning 
unprofitable lines, and increasing rates, 
represent a step forward in finding an 
imperative solution to the vexing prob- 
lems that have overshadowed America’s 
railroads for the past several years. 

The railroad bill signed last week by 
the President should also help the rail- 
roads because it permits closing loop- 
holes whereby a large number of truck- 
ers have been able to operate as private 
and not common carriers and by so doing 
escape being regulated. 

The net effect of the action of Con- 
gress in extending a helping hand to the 
railroads has been to bolster the morale 
and the hope of thousands of good Amer- 
icans who have made railroading their 
career and who are on the threshold of 
seeing their years of service wasted as 
the recurring periods of unemployment 
have forced them to seek employment 
elsewhere at a time when such a possi- 
bility becomes increasingly remote. 

While railroad management and em- 
ployees are grateful for the legislative 
relief granted by the 85th Congress, the 
problems of the railroad industry are far 
from being solved. Being quite frank, 
the action taken by the 85th Congress 
only scratches the surface. 

In addition to Congressional action, 
management and labor have equal re- 
sponsibilities in the teamwork that is 
necessary in making certain that the 
railroads are a healthy segment of the 
Nation’s economy. 

For the benefit of those who may ex- 
pect that the recent action by Congress 
will perform miracles for the railroad in- 
dustry, causing it to recover overnight 
from its present depressed condition, 
such a result is not possible. It will take 
many months before any real benefits 
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are derived. Meanwhile, we all live in 
hope that the upswing in the Nation's 
business will continue and that carload- 
ings will increase to the point that many 
unemployed railroaders may be recalled 
to work. 

Mr. Speaker, having been for years an 
advocate in seeking legislative relief by 
Congress as a means of banishing unem- 
ployment in the railroad industry, it is 
encouraging to receive many letters from 
railroad management and employees 
commending me for my efforts. 

Vice President P. F. Osborn, of the 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co., wrote 
me as follows: 

We of the industry have felt that we 
lacked friends in high places and I am glad 
5 von someone of your caliber coming to our 

efense. 


Similar sentiments are expressed in 
the following letter from President 
James M. Symes, of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co.: 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD Co., 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
August 11, 1958. 
Hon. JAMES VAN ZANDT, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN VAN ZANDT: Recalling 
our conversation when I visited you in 
Washington a few weeks ago, I wish to ex- 
press my deep appreciation for your effective 
assistance in connection with legislation of 
vital importance to the railroad industry. 

This has indeed been an important year 
for our industry. The repeal of the wartime 
excise tax on freight transportation as well 
as the enactment of the Transportation Act 
of 1958 are most significant steps in the di- 
rection of restoring fair and sound condi- 
tions in the transportation industry. 

To my own expressions of appreciation for 
your cooperation in this effort should be 
added the gratitude of our stockholders, our 
employees, our patrons, and the public gen- 
erally, whose interest will be substantially 
served by this recent legislation. 

Yours very truly, 
J. M. SYMEs, 


In conclusion, on behalf of the large 
railroad population in my Congressional 
District, I wish to express appreciation 
to the membership of the 85th Congress 
for the consideration given to the prob- 
lems of the railroad industry. 

The attitude of the average railroad 
employee is summed up briefly in a con- 
versation I had with a railroad employee 
son my hometown of Altoona, Pa., who 

The action by Congress in an effort to re- 
lieve the railroads of some of their head- 
aches has given me and many of my fellow 
workers renewed faith in Congress and in 
our form of Government, 


Hon. Kenneth B. Keating 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to join with my colleagues in paying 
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tribute to one of the outstanding Mem- 
bers of this Congress who is retiring from 
this particular legislative hall and will 
seek election to the Senate of the United 
States. 

I am referring, of course, to the Hon- 
orable KENNETH B. KEATING, who has 
done such an outstanding job in the 
House of Representatives. His is a record 
which richly deserves the active support 
and the vote of every thinking citizen in 
the State of New York. 

Congressman KEATING, we wish you 
every possible success in your coming 
campaign, and in all your future en- 
deavors. 


Sammy Davis Helps the Children’s 
Asthma Research Institute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
Congress of the United States, through 
the newly created National Institute on 
Allergy and Infectious Diseases, last year 
awarded a grant of $100,000 to the 
Asthma Research Institute. Next month, 
the first ground will be broken for the 
new building, the first hospital in the 
world devoted entirely to research and 
rehabilitation in the study and care of 
chronic, intractable asthma among chil- 
dren in a controlled environment. The 
Children’s. Asthma Research Institute 
will stand as a proud symbol of Amer- 
ica’s scientific progress and long-range 
practical idealism, with workable plans 
for helping 242 million children now suf- 
fering from this crippling and often fatal 
disease. The Institute, to be built at 
Denver, Colo., on the grounds of the free, 
nonsectarian Jewish National Home for 
Asthmatic Children, will bring together 
our finest minds in science and medicine 
in a strong, coordinated plan to stamp 
out asthma and related allergies in the 
same way that poliomyelitis has been 
conquered in this country. 

There are 5 million sufferers of crip- 
pling asthma in this country, half of 
whom are children. Almost everyone in 
our country is affected in some way, per- 
sonally or indirectly, by this disease and 
related allergies. It has been brought 
home to us recently and tragically as 
several of our well-known and loved per- 
sons in the entertainment field have 
been stricken. And it is particularly 
gratifying to note here that others in 
the entertainment field have quickly un- 
derstood the need and unstintingly de- 
voted their time and talents to help fight 
our scientific battle against disease. I 
have in mind the particular effort of Mr. 
Sammy Davis, Jr., who is the chairman 
of the Frank Sinatra Asthma Research 
Fund of the Asthma Research Institute. 
Mr. Davis recently interrupted his film 
and nightclub commitments on the west 
coast to fly to New York and appear at 
Town Hall in a benefit performance for 
the fund. His only compensation for 
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this tremendous gift of his time and 
talent was the heartfelt satisfaction 
that every human being feels when he 
has done his utmost to help his fellow 
man. 

Mr. Davis performed tirelessly at a 4- 
hour, 1-man show which raised a record 
sum of $50,000 for the Asthma Institute. 
This was not an isolated instance, nor 
was it a routine benefit job on the part 
of the performer. Mr. Davis continues 
in his energetic devotion to this cause 
with plans for another such show to be 
held in the autumn of 1959. Previously, 
Mr. Davis performed in Chicago, another 
one-man effort entirely on behalf of the 
Asthma Research Institute. His recent 
New York Town Hall performance was 
recorded by a major record company 
which will publish the program in al- 
bums, the entire proceeds going directly 
to the institute. All America, as well as 
the entertainment industry, should be 
deeply proud of Mr. Davis. His help will 
bring comfort, relief and health to thou- 
sands of affected children. 

Hundreds and thousands of citizens 
not in the limelight have also given from 
their hearts to help build the Children’s 
Asthma Research Institute as one big 
step in our program for a healthy world. 


Well Done, Admiral Stephan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, Rear 
Adm. Edward C. Stephan, Chief of Legis- 
lative Liaison for the Navy, will be leav- 
ing Washington to report to his new 
assignment as commander, South At- 
lantic Force, the mission being antisub- 
marine patrol throughout the entire 
area. 

I think it proper and fitting at this 
time that the Congress recognize Rear 
Admiral Stephan for what he has done 
and for the manner in which he has 
worked toward the betterment of our 
national security and the mutual under- 
standing of the Congress and the Navy. 

Rear Admiral Stephan assumed his 
duties as Chief of the Navy Legislative 
Liaison in July 1956. In these 2 years 
he has performed an invaluable service 
to the Navy and to Congress. 

A native of Washington, D. C., Rear 
Admiral Stephan was commissioned an 
ensign in 1929. A skilled submarine 
skipper during World War I, he won the 
Navy Cross with Silver Star and two 
Gold Stars, and also, the Navy Unit Com- 
mendation Ribbon. 

Rear Admiral Stephan has done an 
outstanding job through his very excel- 
lent staff. With his spirit of coopera- 
tion and his intelligent handling of the 
many problems presented to him by 
Members of the Congress, he has set a 
fine example of diligent excellence. 

In addition to being an expert in the 
wiles of submarine warfare, Admiral 
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Stephan has studied law. Afloat or 
ashore, he seems to have the background 
it takes for choosing a wise course on de- 
fense or offense, 

It is a pleasure to borrow the Navy’s 
highest term of praise and say to him: 
“Well Done and Godspeed.” 


Secretary Benson’s Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
following fine statement by Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson appeared in This 
Week magazine on August 17, 1958, and 
speaks for itself: 


Don’t Let UNPoPULARITY Scare You 


(By Ezra Taft Benson, United States Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, as told to Charles D. 
Rice) 


WASHINGTON.—You may remember the 
classic cartoon in the New Yorker magazine 
that showed a farmer and his son saying to 
the farm wife: We may be a little late to- 
night, Emily. We're hanging Ezra Taft Ben- 
son in effigy.” I recall it as one of the few 
really amusing barbs I have received in my 
stormy career as Secretary of Agriculture. 
This job traditionally is controversial, and a 
sense of humor is essential for the incum- 
bent. 


Happily for me, our opponents have been 
rather quiet in recent months. It's been a 
welcome change—brought about largely by 
rising farm income. 

But I had hardly sat down at my desk in 
1953 when the fireworks started. Complaints 
flooded in from every quarter. Even Con- 
gressmen within my own party urged me to 
resign. Hot letters from the Farm Belt piled 
up at an appalling rate. All this, mind you, 
because of problems of farmers carried over 
from the past administration—about which 
I had not had time to get at the real solution. 


WHO WANTS TO BE WHIPPED? 


People have often asked me how it felt to 
be a target, so to speak. Was it frightening, 
could I sleep at night? What about the time 
in South Dakota when they threw eggs at 
me? Curiously enough, it has not been as 
bad as one might guess. Of course, no man 
in his right mind wants to be publicly flayed, 
regardless of how strong his convictions may 
be. 

But as I look back on the past few years 
I must say that my job has been no more 
unnerving than I expected it would be when 
the President appointed me. 

My program, to state it in the simplest 
possible terms, is to widen profitable markets 
and give farmers greater freedom. Reason- 
able price supports are of value to farmers 
in orderly marketing. 

Some lowering of wartime incentive price 
supports was inevitable in the program, so 
I knew I was heading into a storm from the 
first—my eyes were wide open. The reason 
I stuck to the course was threefold: 

1. I feared that the constant building up 
of Government surpluses could end only in 
disaster, and I preferred to be accused of 
being unsympathetic at the start rather 
than being called a bungler in the end. 

2. More important—I was convinced that 
Americans can face facts; that if a problem 
must be solved the hard way, Americans will 
sooner or later choose the hard way and 
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success, rather than the soft way and failure. 
Today I’m surer than ever. 

3. Most important of all, I knew that 
farmers want to be free to produce, to mar- 
ket, to compete and, to whatever extent 
possible, be free from Government regula- 
tion and control. 

But there was certainly a lot of abuse in 
the beginning. Of course, I was possibly 
better prepared for abuse than the average 
man because of my faith in prayer and my 
religious training. That may seem a strange 
statement until you know that I served 2 
years as a young missionary of the Mormon 
Church in northern England. An important 
part of my work was preaching in the min- 
ing and factory district, and I can testify 
that a British mineworker fresh from the 
pub can out heckle anyone else in the world. 

In general, I think I can say that constant 
opposition hasn’t bothered me too much, 
except at one point. That was when I came 
into office early in 1953. I made my first 
policy speech in St. Paul, and somehow 
everything went wrong. Certain parts of 
the speech were misinterpreted or actually 
misquoted. Headline flared up to the effect 
that Benson “would do nothing until dis- 
aster struck,” Some of the newspapers had 
fun with an even greater inaccuracy—that I 
was against price support except in the case 
of undue disaster. They wanted to know 
what a due disaster might be. 


ALL ALONE IN WASHINGTON 


When I returned to Washington after the 
speech, I admit I was feeling pretty low. 
Farm prices were going down and Govern- 
ment surpluses were going up because of 
previous administration programs and poli- 
cies. I was being attacked almost daily in 
Congress by political demagogues. News- 
men and other “insiders” were making bets 
as to just when I'd be forced to resign. And 
on top of this, I was working literally 15 
to 18 hours a day to reorganize the Depart- 
ment and do my regular chores. 

But I think the worst of it was having to 
come home late each night to an empty 
apartment. My family was still out west, 
because we didn’t want to take the children 
out of school before June, and also because 
my wife had the task of selling our house 
so that we could buy one in Washington. 

We are a particularly close-knit family, 
and I am not being sentimental when I say 
that my wife and children have been truly 
a great support. So those days in the apart- 
ment were extremely lonesome ones for me. 

I phoned my wife frequently, and she did 
her best to keep my spirits up. You must’nt 
worry,” she'd say. “The President is still 
behind you, isn’t he?” “I hope so,” I said. 
“But after all, even a President reads the 
newspapers.” 

I was not joking either. I felt anxious as 
to just what the President thought about 
the St. Paul speech. Presently he called me 
to the White House, and I was greatly re- 
lieved when he told me he thought every- 
thing I'd said was right. However.“ he 
chuckled, Im not sure you should have 
said it quite so soon.” 

That meeting raised my spirits enor- 
mously, and I think I can say that since 
then I have not been greatly troubled by 
political attacks and demands that I resign. 
I have had some trying moments, of course. 
I shall certainly remember the day when 21 
Republican Congressmen filed into my office 
to ask, quite sincerely, if I'd put price sup- 
ports under live hogs. It is not an easy task 
to face 21 Congressmen and say “No.” (And 
I'm very thankful that the recent livestock 
price situation has indicated that prices 
prea rally without Government interven- 
tion. 

As recently as last January, two Congress- 
men called on me, also sincerely, to say that 
there had been a caucus on the Hill, and 
they had been delegated as a committee of 
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two to ask that I consider resigning. I 
promised that I would consider it. And I 
did. And I stayed. 

Do not think that I haven’t spoken to the 
President about resigning. But I am happy 
to say that the President has always stood 
firmly behind me and my policies. And on 
one occasion he said something that I shall 
always treasure, even though I realize it 
probably was no more than a warm gesture. 
He told me, “Ezra, if you quit, I quit too.” 

I think most people feel my sorest trial 
must have been the time they threw eggs 
at me in Sioux Falls, S. Dak. Strangely 
enough, it was not a trial to me at all. The 
eggs didn’t come close to me and were ap- 
parently thrown by what one might call 
pool-hall farmers (persons who spend more 
time loafing about town than they do on 
the farm). 

ONLY BETH GOT MAD 

Postmaster General Arthur Summerfield 
telephoned me after the egg incident to say 
that his active interest in politics was a di- 
rect result of a similar act when someone 
threw a tomato at Wendell Willkie. That 
sort of abuse always rallies fair-minded peo- 
ple to your cause. 

So actually, I found myself in debt to the 
egg throwers, because there had been a defi- 
nite air of hostility in the audience at the 
start of things, but the final response, both 
from personal talks and from mail, was 
much warmer than I could have hoped for, 
In fact, the only person who felt bitter 
about the incident was my youngest daugh- 
ter, Beth, who complained that it was not 
fair to throw eggs at her father. 

On the whole, I feel that our program has 
weathered the storm pretty well, and that 
the storm is abating. But I'll admit that 
I still get long-distance calls from radicals 
who consign me to everlasting flames. 

But more seriously, I have not been un- 
happy with my lot as Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. In spite of the rough spots, it has 
been deeply exciting to watch our farm 
economy struggle through to its present im- 
proved situation. We're not out of the 
woods yet, but we're making progress. 

In 1953, everybody was asking whether 
Ezra Taft Benson could make a realistic 
farm program work. But the real question 
was whether the American farmers could 
accept a realistic program and make it work. 

There is increasing evidence that they 
will. And it is just one more proof that 
American citizens will always be willing to 
face up squarely to problems in the end. 
That is our strength. 


Transfer of Federal Land to the Rosebud 
Sioux Tribe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing a bill at the request of 
the Rosebud Sioux Tribe, which provides 
for the transfer of 10,233.45 acres from 
the Federal Government to the Rosebud 
Sioux Tribe. 

This is property which was purchased 
by the Federal Government for school 
purposes on the Rosebud Reservation 
and has long since served its purpose 
for school use. During the past years, 
it has been leased by the tribe to non- 
Indian ranchers with a portion of the 
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rental going to the tribe. It is my un- 
derstanding that this land was pur- 
chased out of profits from the school 
herd, and for that reason is actually In- 
dian property, or tribal property. 

My purpose in introducing this bill 
at this late date is that the committee 
to whom the bill is assigned may have 
the benefit of an early report in the next 
session of Congress in order that early 
action can be taken by the House. 


Urban Renewal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES O. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, slums 
and blight have long been a scourge of 
our cities. Scarcely a community has 
escaped their ravages. They have 
spread so far and so fast and their costs 
have become so great that they have be- 
come a problem of national concern, 

Congress recognized that slums were 
a national menace when it enacted the 
Housing Act of 1949. That act provided 
for Federal financial assistance for slum 
clearance and redevelopment, but this 
program, as originally conceived, was 
only a partial answer. The President’s 
Advisory Committee on Government 
Housing Policies and Programs found in 
1953 that slums were spreading faster 
than they could be removed, and called 
for a program to prevent as well as to 
eliminate slums and to rehabilitate areas 
that could still be saved. 

Congress responded with the Housing 
Act of 1954, which opened the way to 
a new total approach by providing Fed- 
eral aid for slum prevention through 
conservation and rehabilitation, while 
continuing assistance for clearance and 
redevelopment. This new approach, 
which combines community, private, and 
Federal resources in a unified effort, is 
known as urban renewal. 

Uan renewal begins with the com- 
munity itself. First, the community 
must survey its total problem and draw 
up its own blueprint for effective action. 
This is known as the community’s work- 
able program for urban renewal. The 
workable program is, in brief, a plan of 
action for and by the community itself. 
Federal assistance is used to help the 
community carry out its plan when local 
and private resources alone are not suffi- 
cient to do the job. To qualify for major 
types of Federal aid, a community must 
have a workable program approved by 
the Housing and Home Finance Admin- 
istrator. 

TYPES OF FEDERAL ASSISTANCE 


The types of Federal assistance avail- 
able to communities for urban renewal 
include: 

First. Planning advances to finance 
survey and planning work necessary be- 
fore actual operations in the project area 
can begin. 
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Second. Temporary loans to provide 
the community with working capital in 
acquiring slum areas and preparing them 
for redevelopment. 

Third. Capital grants of up to two- 
thirds, or under certain conditions 
three-fourths, of the net cost of projects. 
The net project cost usually is the dif- 
ference between the cost of acquiring the 
land and preparing it for redevelopment, 
and the return from its resale at fair 
value to private redevelopers. 

Fourth. Relocation payments to fami- 
lies, individuals, and businesses for mov- 
ing expenses and losses of property 
resulting from their displacement by 
urban renewal projects or other gov- 
ernmental action. 

Fifth. Demonstration grants to aid 
communities in studying, developing, 
testing, and reporting methods of slum 
prevention and elimination that will be 
of value to other communities in solving 
urban renewal problems. 

Sixth. Urban planning assistance 
grants to State planning agencies to 
provide planning assistance to commu- 
nities of less than 25,000 population 
which lack the funds and facilities for 
performing this work. Such grants may 
amount to half of the cost of this work. 
Similar grants are available to official 
State, metropolitan, and regional plan- 
ning agencies for planning work in met- 
ropolitan areas and in urban regions, 
and in areas affected by disasters and 
expansion of Federal installations. 

Seventh. An urban renewal service to 
provide technical advice and assistance 
to communities in preparing their 
workable programs and in carrying out 
other urban renewal activities. 

Eighth. To encourage private invest- 
ment in financing new housing and re- 
habilitation of existing residential struc- 
tures in urban renewal areas, section 
220 of the National Housing Act pro- 
vides for special Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration insurance. This type of in- 
surance can be used only in areas with 
urban renewal plans approved by the 
local governing body and certified by 
the Housing and Home Finance Admin- 
istrator as eligible for this assistance. 
Similarly, under section 221, FHA is au- 
thorized to insure loans on liberal terms 
for new and rehabilitated private hous- 
ing anywhere in the community to re- 
house families displaced by urban re- 
newal projects or other governmental 
activities. 

Ninth. Low-rent public housing is 
provided for families of low income dis- 
placed by urban renewal projects. The 
Public Housing Administration, a con- 
stituent of the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency, is authorized, on applica- 
tion of the local housing authority and 
approval of the local governing body, to 
make loans and pay annual subsidies 
for public housing projects, within the 
maximum number of units authorized 
by Congress. 

PROGRESS MADE 

Since the Housing Act of 1954, urban 
renewal has made substantial progress. 
At the end of the last fiscal year on 
June 30, 1958, there were 543 federally 
assisted projects underway in 328 com- 
munities throughout the United States. 
All of the $1.2 billion in capital grant 
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funds made available to the Urban Re- 
newal Administration through fiscal 
1958 had been reserved, contracted for, 
or disbursed. Net reservations of cap- 
ital grant funds for projects during the 
year totaled $300 million, an increase of 
$62 million over 1957. These reserva- 
tions included both new projects and in- 
creases for projects already under way. 

In the Fourth Congressional District 
of Oregon, an urban renewal planning 
advance of $65,975 and a capital grant 
reservation of $642,817 for Springfield 
have been approved, as have a $44,880 
planning advance and a $211,260 cap- 
ital grant reservation for Florence. 
Eugene has an application which is still 
pending. 

Five communities and one metropoli- 
tan area in the Fourth Congressional 
District are benefiting from the urban 
planning assistance program. A grant 
of $11,500 has been approved for the 
Eugene-Springfield metropolitan area. 
Grants for urban planning assistance to 
other communities in the District have 
been approved as follows: Albany, 
$9,000; Coquille, $1,200; Grants Pass, 
$2,000; Sutherlin, $6,400; Sweet Home, 
$2,000. Applications for urban planning 
assistance for Medford and North Bend 
are pending. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include an 
editorial by George Castillo entitled 
“What’s Urban Renewal,” from the 
Roseburg (Oreg.) News-Review of July 
22, 1958, as follows: 


Wuat’s URBAN RENEWAL? 
(By George Castillo) 


A phrase which will become more and 
more familiar to Douglas County residents 
in future years is urban renewal. 

At present, only two towns in the county 
are in a position to show much interest in 
it, but as the county grows and towns ex- 
pand in population, it may become a vital 
phrase. 

The two towns most likely to have im- 
mediate interest in Douglas County are 
Roseburg and Reedsport. Roseburg has cast 
only a passing look, being more interested 
at the moment in working out a planning 
program. But Reedsport, squeezed between 
the Umpqua River and the hills is taking a 
studied look at a need for making better 
use of its land. 

The subject of urban renewal has become 
a subject for consideration by cities of the 
Nation because of a Federal program which 
apparently puts urban renewal in the realm 
of practicability. 

It is designed to promote a self-help 
program whereby cities can convert the 
blighted and deteriorated tax-losing sections 
into new and revenue-producing industrial, 
commercial or residential districts. On the 
face of it, it sounds like good business. 


SCOPE IMPOSING 


The scope of the Federal program is im- 
posing. It calls for complete elimination of 
areas in which houses have deteriorated to 
the point where it is feasible to raze and 
rebuild rather than to try to improve them. 

The program is designed to (1) conserve 
good housing in cities through the use of 
codes and ordinances effectively enforced; 
(2) rehabilitate substandard units by en- 
couraging the owners to remodel in accord- 
ance with the building and housing codes 
of the community; and (3) allow demolition 
of buildings too old, run down or dilapidated 
to lend themselves to recovery. 

When demolition has been completed in 
an area, it would be replatted in accordance 
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with good city planning and then sold to 
individual home owners, contractors and 
developers for reconstruction. 

A program of such sweeping scope, is, of 
course, too much for a city. The cost of 
buying all the property, for example, in per- 
haps an 8-square block area of Roseburg 
would bankrupt the city. The additional 
costs of razing houses, carrying on studies 
and replatting would make it impossible. 

Congress in 1954 recognized both the need 
and difficulties and authorized a broad pro- 
gram of Federal urban planning assistance. 
it agreed that the Government could help 
pay for financing surveys and planning 
work necessary, furnish working capital for 
acquiring land and structures in a blighted 
or deteriorated district, site clearing and 
preparation for redevelopment. It also 
agreed to furnish capital for preparation of 
the razed areas for sale to private enter- 
prise. 

TWO-THIRDS WOULD BE PAID 


The difference between the return received 
from the sale of the renewed lands and the 
total cost of carrying out the project would 
be the project’s net cost. The Federal Goy- 
ernment will pay two-thirds of this cost and 
the city must pay the other third through 
cash, land, public facilities, demolition or 
other work contributed to the project op- 
eration. 

Several towns in Oregon have already 
launched efforts to take part in the pro- 
gram. Portland and Springfield have re- 
ceived approval for survey funds and have 
launched the surveys. Eugene has applied 
for funds for a survey, and Florence and 
Reedsport are currently whipping up en- 
thusiasm for projects. 

Besides making sense in getting the best 
use from potentially valuable urban land, 
such projects should give cities a new start 
on orderly planning, which I feel is neces- 
sary to properly handle the great popula- 
tion increases expected in the Northwest. 

It will cost less now to prepare for that 
orderly development than to try to patch on 
a piecemeal basis when developments have 
already taken place. 


The United States Marine Academy at 
Kings Point, N. Y. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, as a Rep- 
sentative from the State of New York, 
I am proud of the United States Mer- 
chant Marine Academy which is located 
in our great State. 

The United States Merchant Marine 
Academy, one of the Federal service 
academies, is situated on 68 acres of 
land at Kings Point on the north shore 
of Long Island Sound, approximately 
20 miles east of New York City. 

Following the passage of the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936, the Corps was estab- 
lished on March 15, 1938. The Academy 
was completed and dedicated on Septem- 
ber 30, 1943. 

President Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
in his dedication message to the Academy 
said: 

This Academy serves the merchant marine 


as West Point serves the Army and Annap- 
olis the Navy. 
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Although it came into existence just 
prior to World War II, the war years saw 
the growth of Academy tradition and the 
development of its program. Through- 
out the war cadet-midshipmen served 
aboard merchant ships in combat zones 
the world over. Many of the young men 
who were among the first graduates of 
the Merchant Marine Academy were also 
among those who gave their lives in serv- 
ice to their country. 

The part that the cadet-midshipmen 
of the United States merchant marine 
played in the war against Japan can be 
seen in the words of the telegram that 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur sent to the 
superintendent of the Academy on Octo- 
ber 16, 1945. General MacArthur's tele- 
gram read as follows: 

I have directed that the surrender sword 
of Vice Admiral Uguaki, who commanded the 
Japanese naval forces of northern Honshu 
and Hokkaido, be forwarded to the United 
States Merchant Marine Academy at Kings 
Point, N. Y., as a memento of the valiant 
service rendered by the sons of the Academy 
in our struggle in the Pacific. 


The value of merchant marine train- 
ing, such as the Academy at Kings Point 
offers, was brought out in the testimony 
given by Rear Adm. Gordon McLintock, 
USMS, superintendent of the United 
States Merchant Marine Academy, in 
the Senate hearings held on merchant 
marine training and education, in Oc- 
tober 1955. In his statement to the sub- 
committee of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce of the 
United States Senate, Rear Admiral 
McLintock said: 

You will be interested to know that we 
have had official shipping visitors from Eng- 
land, France, Holland, Denmark, Greece, 
Spain, Israel, Cuba, Argentina, Brazil, Japan, 
Korea, and the Philippines, seeking to study 
our training so that they might adapt it to 
their own, and continuing their interest by 
further visits and by correspondence. This 
greatly enhances our maritime prestige gen- 
erally and cements understanding. 

I think it is true to say that men who fol- 
low the seafaring profession, regardless of 
race, creed, or color, understand the basic 
principles of fair play and of courage under 
stress, and demonstrate, as during a rescue, 
democracy at its best. Such a spirit we 
build here. 


Superintendent McLintock went on to 
Say: 

On the matter of making the sea their 
career our figures compare favorably with 
the other schools. This has been borne out 
by the review of maritime training pre- 
pared by the Maritime Administration and 
is further supported by the résumé of the 
industry survey made by the committee. 

I am happy to note that steamship com- 
panies report more Kings Point graduates on 
their rolls than graduates of the State mar- 
itime academies. As a matter of interest, 
our cadet-midshipmen serving aboard ship 
during the profitable year at sea find that 
Kings’ Point graduates are in great majority. 

Others will speak of the importance of the 
well-trained ship’s officer in war and of his 
key role in any operation. I speak also of 
his vital importance in peace. There 
is scarcely a ship at sea under our flag at 
this moment that does not have on her 
bridge or in her engineroom officers educated 
here; keeping those ships and their cargoes 
of men and merchandise on the right course 
and delivering the goods through any 
weather. Just back us up and these men 
will see us through. 
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The term “cadet-midshipman” indi- 
cates the dual status that a young man 
holds at the Kings Point Academy. He 
is a cadet of the United States Merchant 
Marine Corps and a member of the 
United States Naval Reserve. A candi- 
date must meet naval requirements, 
physically and otherwise, as a requisite 
for appointment. 

After completing their plebe or fresh- 
man year at the Academy, cadets are as- 
signed to 1 year of sea duty. Under the 
watchful eye of experienced seamen, the 
cadet-midshipman has actual shipboard 
experience in addition to studying texts 
and lessons. Upon his return from 
learning the ways of the sea and sea- 
men, he completes his second- and first- 
class years of collegiate-level work. 
Upon graduation from the Academy all 
cadet-midshipmen receive their licenses 
as either deck or engineer officers. They 
are also commissioned ensign, USNR and 
receive the degree of bachelor of science. 

Like graduates of West Point, Annapo- 
lis, and the Air Force Academy they are 
ready to serve their country in our Na- 
tion's merchant marine—our fourth arm 
of national defense. 


Flood Control Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, it will be 
just 3 years ago tomorrow that devastat- 
ing hurricane Diane struck the Northeast 
area with its torrential rains, which 
spread havoc and destruction through- 
out an area of several hundred miles. 

The heavy rains left a trail of broken 
homes, devastated communities, and the 
tragic loss of many lives. Southern New 
England bore the brunt of this great 
disaster, and many communities in cen- 
tral Massachusetts, in my District, were 
stricken. 

It is heartening to me, Mr. Speaker, to 
report to the House that central Massa- 
chusetts is now entering an era where 
we have in progress flood prevention 
works to furnish some considerable de- 
gree of protection against future floods. 

Three years after the August 1955 
floods central Massachusetts has seen the 
completion of two vital fiood-control 
dams and reservoirs—Barre Falls and 
Buffumville—the initiation of construc- 
tion of the Hodges Village dam and res- 
ervoir, the continued progress of the 
East Brimfield dam and reservoir, and 
the Worcester diversion tunnel, the ini- 
tiation of the Ware local protection proj- 
ect, the allocation of funds to complete 
the preconstruction planning of West- 
ville, and a new construction start, de- 
spite the budgetary freeze, of the West 
Hill dam and reservoir. In all, about 
$10 million will be channeled into flood 
prevention for central Massachusetts 
this year. 

We are making good progress in effec- 
tuating an adequate fiood-control pro- 
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gram for central Massachusetts, and I 
wish to reiterate my deep appreciation to 
the members of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee and the Congress for 
their assistance in bringing about such 
gratifying results. 

True, not all of our flood-prevention 
problems have been solved and there re- 
mains much work to be done before the 
central Massachusetts area can be pro- 
vided with some assurance that the 
rains of another hurricane Diane can 
be curbed to prevent a repetition of the 
heavy floods of 1955. 

One particularly troublesome area 
which continues to have my deep atten- 
tion and study is the Three Rivers sec- 
tion of Palmer. The Barre Falls proj- 
ect, by reducing the flood flow of the 
Ware River, will benefit Three Rivers, 
but there is still the need for harnessing 
the Quaboag River, which spread severe 
damage throughout its basin in 1955 as 
its swollen waters raced through the 
Brookfields, the Warrens, and Palmer 
to converge with the Ware and Swift 
Rivers at Three Rivers. 

The Three Rivers area will benefit 
from flood-control appropriations this 
year because $95,000 is being provided 
to complete the $294,000 flood study of 
the Connecticut Basin started after the 
1955 floods. Tributaries of the Connecti- 
cut River, which include the Chicopee 
River, have been designated for special 
survey by the Army engineers. 

Last month I requested Brig. Gen. 
Alden K. Sibley, the New England di- 
vision engineer, for a status report on 
Three Rivers. His reply follows: 

In reply to your inquiry of July 2, 1958, 
requesting information regarding a Public 
Law 685 project on the Chicopee and Qua- 
boag Rivers at Three Rivers (Palmer), Mass., 
studies are currently in progress. 

Our hydraulic studies have thus far estab- 
lished the need for removal of the New Eng- 
land Power Co. dam, the replacement of the 
Bridge Street Highway Bridge, the modifi- 
cation of the Central Vermont Railroad 
bridge and the Main Street Highway Bridge, 
and the deepening and widening of the 
channel. The cost of the work and its eco- 
nomic justification remains to be deter- 
mined. 

In the event that a project for Three Rivers 
turns out to be economically justified but 
exceeds the Federal cost limitation of $400,- 
000 of Public Law 685, it will be included in 
the Interim Report on the Chicopee River 
Basin for consideration by the Congress. 
This report is scheduled for submission this 
fall. 


In addition, I have received previous 
assurances from the New England divi- 
sion engineer’s office that further in- 
vestigations in the Quaboag River Basin, 
under the Northeast Flood Study pro- 
gram, will be made with a view to find- 
ing one or more dam site locations which 
will provide sufficient flood reductions to 
make them feasible of construction. 

The authorized, but unconstructed, 
West Brookfield reservoir, the proposed 
site for which lies upstream from West 
Brookfield, has been found economically 
unfeasible by the Army enginers. After 
the August 1955 floods, the engineers re- 
viewed this authorized project and de- 
termined that the West Brookfield proj- 
ect should not be constructed because 
the topographic conditions in the pro- 
posed reservoir area make it a natural 
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flood control reservoir in times of flood 
even without an artificial dam across 
the valley. 

Another area in my District of deep 
concern to me is the Fitchburg-Leo- 
minster area where the Nashua River 
has been a periodic flood problem. This 
area also will benefit from fiood survey 
funds made available by this Congress. 

General Sibley recently assured me 
that his office will begin in a few months 
studies and investigations for the prep- 
aration of a comprehensive survey re- 
port on flood control for the Merrimack 
River Basin. The Nashua is part of this 
basin and I have urged the Army Engi- 
neers to give full attention to trying to 
alleviate possible flood conditions along 
the Nashua. 

The Blackstone River Basin has been 
given detailed intensive study, still con- 
tinuing, to determine what further proj- 
ects may be necessary and I am confident 
that every feasible measure of additional 
assistance authorized by Federal law will 
be ultimately forthcoming. 

It has been a great privilege indeed 
for me to play a humble part in these 
great undertakings for our people and 
I am proud and thankful to the many 
in and out of public life whose unselfish 
and constructive efforts have made such 
noteworthy progress possible in the short 
span of 3 years. 


Socialists, Democrats, and 
Walter Reuther 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, when a ship 
piles up on a well-known reef, while the 
captain thought he was sailing a true 
and proper course, it may be interesting, 
although far too late, to determine the 
winds and the tides that carried him to 
his fateful end. 

The American ship of state is sailing 
straight into reef-infested waters. Even 
now, the submerged reefs are scratching 
the barnacles from the bottom of the 
ship. The next reef may well be fatal 
to our Republic. 

Now is the time to determine the 
winds and the tides that have taken us 
so far from our charted course, and to 
correct our bearings before disaster 
overtakes us. 

I believe that 80 percent of Americans 
would say that they are opposed to so- 
cialism, that they believe that our free- 
enterprise and profit system has given 
us the highest standard of living ever 
known. There is no Socialist or Com- 
munist country which we desire to imi- 
tate. You cannot have a Socialist 
government without absolute dictator- 
ship over our lives and our property. 

The road to socialism, like the road to 
hell, is paved with promises of material 
security from the cradle to the grave. 
Like Satan, who offered Jesus the whole 
world in exchange for His soul, we now 
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hear, and too often listen to, the siren 
voices of socialism promising us the 
whole world, but they never mention the 
price, dictatorship. 

From whence come these magnetic 
voices which have distorted the compass 
of our ship? They began as a whisper 
in 1905 when the Intercollegiate Social- 
ist Society was organized by Upton Sin- 
clair, Jack London, and other so-called 
intellectuals. Their objective was to or- 
ganize student Socialist clubs in every 
college and university. Of course Har- 
vard University had one of the first so- 
cieties, and many of its alumni were 
prominent figures in the first New Deal. 

Harold Rugg and John Dewey, fathers 
of progressive education, were affiliates 
of the organization. Columbia Univer- 
sity drew heavily from among the affili- 
ates of this society to rewrite our text- 
books to conform to Socialist ideologies. 

Walter Reuther was the founder and 
first president of the chapter at Wayne 
University. This is not surprising, as he 
is a third-generation Socialist. Reuther 
still embraces socialism as a utopian 
dream. 

In 1921 the Intercollegiate Socialist 
Society changed its name to the League 
for Industrial Democracy, just a wolf in 
sheep’s clothing. 

In 1933 Reuther and his brother, Vic- 
tor, went to Russia and became further 
enamored with Russian socialism. It was 
from there that the famous letter was 
written to Dear Mel and Glad“! 
Bishop—extolling socialism in Russia 
and closing with: 

Carry on the fight for a Soviet America. 


Victor wrote the letter and signed it 
“Vic and Wal.” Walter disclaims the 
letter but the Bishops do not. 

Walter and his two brothers helped to 
conduct a meeting at which the Com- 
munist National Student League and the 
Social Student League were merged into 
the American Student Union. John L. 
Lewis referred to Reuther as an earnest 
Marxist. 

Socialism has not come by revolution 
but by encroachment and infiltration 
into government. Stephen Rauslenbush 
of the League for Industrial Democracy 
said: 

One good man * * inside the Depart- 
ment of Interior or the Treasury, can do more 
to perfect the technique of control over in- 
dustry, than a hundred men outside. 


He entered the United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior and became head 
of the Planning Section of the Power 
Division. Now he is economic consultant 
to the United Nations. Harry Dexter 
White entered Treasury. Adolph Berle 
became Assistant Secretary of State. He 
said: 


The Government will enter into direct 
financing of activities now supposed to be 
private, and a continuance of that direct 
financing must be inevitably that the Gov- 
ernment will ultimately control and own 
these activities. Over a period of years, the 
Government will own most of the produc- 
tive plants of the United States. 


Paul Porter, another socialist planner, 
as Division Head of the War Labor 
Board, said: 


All natural resources * * all banks, in- 
surance companies, and public utilities, all 
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basic industries and the manufacture of steel, 
automobiles, and textiles shall be public prop- 
erty. All owners of stocks, bonds, mortgages, 
land, buildings, or equipment affected shall 
be required to surrender them in return for 
commonwealth bonds. 


That, my friends, is the program ahead 
for us under the dictatorship of the so- 
cialist leaders. Who is their leader? 
Walter Reuther. I say this because he 
has been identified as founder and first 
president of the Wayne University Chap- 
ter of the Intercollegiate Socialist So- 
ciety which had changed its name by 
then to the League for Industrial Democ- 
racy, a change in form but not in sub- 
stance. 

Then came the A. D. A.—Americans for 
Democratic Action—and the P. A. C.— 
Political Action Committee—of the 
C. I. O. whose President was Walter 
Reuther. After the merger of A. F. L. 
and C. I. O., the Political Action Commit- 
tee became COPE— committee on Poli- 
tical Education headed, guided and di- 
rected by Walter Reuther, with all of the 
financial power of the A. F. LC. I. O. at 
his command. This is the most power- 
ful political combine in America. It 
elects Senators and Congressmen who 
will be completely subservient to it. 

Upton Sinclair, one of the founders of 
the Intercollegiate Socialist Society, 
realized that the Marxist Socialist Party 
could not win as such, and urged the 
change in name to the League for In- 
dustrial Democracy. He said: 

When I set out to take over the Democratic 


Party in California, many socialists were dis- 
pleased. 


But—he said— 

when I ran on the Socialist Party ticket with 
the slogan ‘End Poverty in California’ I re- 
ceived only 60,000 votes. Later when I ran 
on the same slogan on the Democratic ticket 
I received 879,000 votes. So I know it will be 
the Democratic Party and not the Socialist 
Party which will bring this great change to 
America. 


I fully agree. 

When asked by an investigating com- 
mittee of Congress: 

Are you a Communist? 


Reuther replied: 
A Socialist yes, a Communist, no. 


My answer to that reply is “A chicken 
is an egg before it is hatched.” 

I have tried to show you an unbroken 
chain from the Intercollegiate Socialist 
Society—1905—to the Committee on Po- 
litical Education which in its 53 years of 
existence has created an interlocking di- 
rectorate within the Federal Govern- 
ment. 


Cost of Minerals Stabilization Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY ALDOUS DIXON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 18, 1958 
Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I in- 


clude the minerals stabilization program 
as proposed in S. 4036 as reported by the 
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House Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee is the last hope we have for keep- 
ing in operation what few lead-zinc 
mines we now have left. It is this bill or 
no bill. 

Considerable speculation has been 
made as to the cost. I have obtained 
from reliable sources the information 
that the maximum cost for the coming 
year would be $156,957,500, and the total 
maximum cost for a 5-year period would 
be $454,787,500. 

Copper purchases will be made for only 
1 year, and then only if for stockpile pur- 
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chase at 2744 cents per pound or less. 
Copper on the London Metal Exchange is 
now about 28.5 cents per pound delivered 
New York and United States custom 
smelter price is 27 cents. If the upward 
price trend of recent trading should con- 
tinue, domestic copper price could ex- 
ceed 27% cents and there would be no 
stockpile purchases made under provi- 
sions of S. 4036. 

The maximum stabilization, bonus, 
and incentive payments proposed are as 
follows: 


Total 
Bill reference Mineral Annual maximum Maximum payment annual 
quantity maximum 
payment 
S 150,000 tons 27.5 cents /h $82, 500, 000 
Secs. 101 and. 350,000 tons -| 3.9 cents P/ Bb. . 27, 300, 000 
Wit... 2,000 tons .-| 1.125 cents P/bb.. 2, 250, 000 
Sees, 102 and. 550,000 tons. -| 2.9 cents hb 31, 900, 000. 
201 2.. 2,000 tons ..| 0.55 cents P/bb- 1, 980, 000 
Sec. 101 à 180,000 tons. .-.| $13 per ton 2, 340, 000 
Do.. Tungsten. 375,000 units .-.| $18 per unit 6, 750, 000 
Sec. 401 Beryi 1.000 tons ---| $70 per ton. a 70, 000 
Do. -| Chromite___| 50,000 tons. $35 per ton 1, 750, 000 
Do.... Columbium- 50,000 pounds $2.35 P/ Db. 117, 500 
tantalum. 
Total maximum for Ist year- --—„“łð7 ũ ——K:„„%ĩ—!ꝙrz⸗v ma 156, 957, 500 
..| 74, 457, 500 
{ t this maximum 2097. 830, 000 
4 years u is max! ae rar obo 


Total estimated 5-year maximum cost 


1 Estimated 50 producers eligible for maximum bonus on lead production. 
2 Estimated 90 producers eligible for maximum bonus on zinc production. 


Maximum Economic Growth Through 
Income Tax Rate Reform 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANTONI N. SADLAK 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, in the 
closing days of the 85th Congress, my 
friend and distinguished colleague on the 
Ways and Means Committee, the Honor- 
able A. S. Hertone, Jr., of Florida, and 
I both would like to re-emphasize our 
sincere belief that thoroughgoing reform 
of our Federal income tax rate structure 
is vital to our national security. We are 
naturally disappointed that legislative 
action has not come in 1958, but our con- 
viction that tax-rate reform is a matter 
of urgent priority, is strengthened by the 
ever-accumulating evidence that effec- 
tive solution of this problem brooks no 
further delay. We are confident that 
senior as well as new Members who will 
meet to convene the 86th Congress next 
January will agree that the time of de- 
cision is at hand. 

During the 85th Congress, we were 
proud to have been the sponsors of iden- 
tical bills, H. R. 6452 and H. R. 9119, de- 
signed to reform the income tax rate 
structure over a minimum period of 5 
years. This legislation was originally 
conceived at a time when budget bal- 
ance seemed to be in prospect for the 
immediate years ahead. The bills pro- 
vided that the President and the Con- 
gress would share responsibility for 


postponing scheduled reductions which 
otherwise might have caused budget im- 
balance, 

As our co-sponsorship of this legisla- 
tion indicates, we believe that this issue 
transcends political parties and person- 
alities. Regardless of developments, we 
intend to continue to fight for reform 
of the income tax rate structure and, as- 
suming that our constituencies return us 
to the 86th Congress next year, we will 
again introduce identical bills. In ex- 
pressing this intention, we are aware of 
the need for review of the provision of 
our original legislation for a budget-bal- 
ance test as the only means for deter- 
mining whether forward-scheduled re- 
ductions would take effect. 

We believe that there is available a 
practical, workable test which, when in- 
tegrated with the budget-balance test, 
would overcome any objections which 
of budget deficits. Such a test, which 
might be raised to enactment in a period 
we now feel should be included in the 
rate-reform legislation we would intro- 
duce in the 86th Congress, would in- 
sure that forward-scheduled reductions 
would not be put into effect until a rea- 
sonable amount of revenue increase, re- 
sulting from economic growth, has been 
applied toward balancing the budget. 

Such a provision would, in effect, sep- 
arate revenue increase between that 
which might be expected without income 
tax rate reform, and that which is due to 
such reform, using only the latter as the 
basis for putting scheduled reductions of 
rates into effect. Even in the short run, 
this procedure would take no revenue 
away from what otherwise could be ex- 
pected to be available for application to- 
ward budget balance. In the long run, 
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rate reform would so strengthen the 
economy, and hence the revenue base, as 
to provide more rather than less revenue 
to the Government. 

In order to get perspective on the 
new provision, it is necessary to consider 
it in the light of the situation which has 
developed since the January 7-February 
7 hearings conducted by the Ways and 
Means Committee. We deeply believe 
that our original legislation, adjusted for 
retroactive effectuation as suggested in 
our February 7 statement, was practi- 
cal and deserving in the national inter- 
est of enactment this year. The over- 
whelming weight of testimony in the 
hearings supported our conviction that 
enactment then would have produced 
the greatest possible national benefits. 
Such timely action would have pre- 
vented the compounding of forces lead- 
ing to large and repetitive budget defi- 
cits, first, by quick reinvigoration of the 
economy with resultant increase in the 
revenue flow, and, second, by avoiding 
use of increased spending as a means for 
reversing economic trends. 

However, events have overrun the op- 
portunity which was so evident early 
this year. The Federal government 
now is faced with a $12 billion deficit in 
the fiscal year which began July 1. Even 
with recovery to better business levels, 
recurring deficits are expected for sev- 
eral years before budget balance is 
again achieved. This situation has de- 
veloped in the face of growing recogni- 
tion that income tax rate reform would 
insure full recovery in the quickest pos- 
sible time, and a greater and more sus- 
tained rate of growth thereafter. This 
recognition has been overshadowed by 
the belief that recovery will come re- 
gardless and that rate reform would not 
produce fully offsetting revenues in the 
period of budget crisis. 

THE CRITICAL QUESTION 


Thus, is posed the critical question: 
to what extent would the rate of eco- 
nomic growth in the future, upon en- 
actment of income tax rate reform, ex- 
ceed the rate to be expected under 
present tax rates? 

That the art of economic prediction 
does not admit of precise answer to this 
question is no excuse for not facing and 
resolving it on the basis of experience, 
logic and the national interest. 

Experience shows an unsatisfactory 
and declining rate of growth under 
present tax rates. For the 10 years 
ending with 1957, growth as measured 
by gross national product in constant 
dollars averaged out at only 3.8 percent 
annually—or at about the rate for many 
years preceding the depression of the 
1930’s. The catch is that while the rate 
in the first 5 years of the period was 
4.6 percent, it dropped to only 2.9 per- 
cent in the second 5 years. Moreover, 
it is evident that the 4.6 percent rate 
would not have been achieved except 
for the sharp stimulus provided by the 
Korean War, and even the 2.9 percent 
rate must be explained in part by con- 
tinuation for a time of accelerated 
amortization and the short-lived lift to 
business profits and hence expansion in 
plant and equipment provided by repeal 
of the Korean War excess profits tax. 
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Experience in this period also shows 
seriously inadequate application of 
human effort and capital to the begin- 
ning of new businesses and the expan- 
sion of small business. No authority 
doubts that the culprit here is the dead 
hand of immoderate tax rates. And, as 
an over-all point, the evidence is clear 
that inflation has provided funds for ex- 
pansion which otherwise would not have 
been available under existing tax rates. 

The logic of the situation leaves no 
room for optimism on the rate of growth 
in the years ahead if present income tax 
rates are continued. It is possible there 
will be short spurts of fast growth based 
largely on inflationary impulses, but on 
a continuing basis, it seems probable 
that the rate of progress will fall con- 
siderably below the 2.9 percent ex- 
perienced from 1952 to 1957. The as- 
sumption in this statement is that in the 
absence of enactment of thorough-going 
income tax rate reform, the nation can- 
not look forward to continuous growth 
in excess of 2 percent annually unless 
induced by repetitive, substantial rounds 
of inflation. 

It takes no crystal ball to judge the 
national interest in the enactment of 
thorough-going income tax rate reform. 
While our nation’s growth has been 
slackening off even before the recession, 
Communist Russia’s economy continues 
to surge ahead at a rate of 7 to 8 per- 
cent or more a year. With the Com- 
munist aim of world political domina- 
tion through industrial leadership in 
plain view, our Nation simply cannot 
afford to set its sights on growth less 
than could be achieved under moderate 
tax rates. The showcase of freedom in 
this critical hour for Western civiliza- 
tion cannot afford government policies 
which destroy man’s incentives and 
make impossible the accumulation of 
the new capital out of current income 
which is necessary to the full expres- 
sion of his technological and productive 
talents and energies. 

From the purely domestic standpoint, 
the national interest is no less evident. 
With a rapidly expanding population, 
and the insatiable quest of our people 
for an ever more abundant life, the con- 
tinuation of tax blocks to the creation 
of new and better jobs, products, and 
services, and to expansion in the provi- 
sion and use of existing goods and serv- 
ices, is unthinkable. 

FUTURE GROWTH RATE 


Mr. Speaker, it is not as important to 
predict the possible rate of growth upon 
enactment of rate-reform legislation as 
it is to make optimum growth possible 
through such reform. However, some 
measure of the economy’s potential for 
growth is provided by a recent report of 
the Rockefeller Brothers Fund. On the 
assumption of wise national policies in- 
cluding moderation in the tax impact 
on enterprise and savings, this report 
projected an annual growth rate of 4 to 
5 percent. To provide evidence of what 
the maximum rate would mean in terms 
of goods and services not otherwise 
available, we set forth below projections 
of gross national product, for 10 years 
from the first half of 1958, showing the 
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increase of product in constant dollars 
under 2 percent and 5 percent growth 
assumptions. 


Projections of gross national product 


{In billions} 
2-percent B- percent 
annual growth | annual growth 
from Ist balf | from Ist half 
1958 (probable | 1958 (potential, 
maximum with income- 
without in- tax rate 
come-tax rate reform) 
reform) 


In constant dollars, at the end of 5 
years, our Nation would be producing and 
consuming $78 billion more goods and 
services annually under 5 percent growth 
than with only 2 percent growth; at the 
end of 10 years, the spread would have 
increased to $181 billion. If these figures 
seem startling, consider how rapidly Rus- 
sia’s total production will approach ours 
if punitive tax rates continue to block 
our progress. 

The difference between 2 and 5 percent 
growth is particularly significant when 
measured in revenue increase. This in- 
crease, in a year of full application, 
would be roughly one billion dollars in 
additional Federal revenue for each one 
percent increase in economic growth; 
thus 3 percent in increased product will 
produce roughly $3 billion in increased 
revenues, or enough to put into effect 
each forward-scheduled reduction in the 
excessive rates under our bills. 

Before explaining the provisions which 
we believe would up-date our bills, and 
permit early enactment in 1959, we wish 
to express our conviction that there is 
no more pressing national problem than 
inauguration of a program of income tax 
rate reform. It does not take a very long 
view to realize that such reform stands 
on a par in national interest with mili- 
tary preparedness. In fact, a strong dy- 
namic economy provides the only foun- 
dation for military preparedness, as well 
as the only means for thwarting the 
Russian thrust towards world economic 
and political domination. 

Our bills provided for five annual re- 
ductions in the excessive income tax 
rates, both individual and corporate, 
down to top rates of 42 percent for both 
at the end of the period. The inter- 
mediate progressive rates would be com- 
pressed downward consistent with re- 
duction in the top rate, and a minimum 
cut of 25 percent for all income taxpay- 
ers would come from reduction in the 
first bracket rate from 20 to 15 percent. 

A key provision of the original bills 
was the budget balance postponement 
test, under which the Executive and the 
Congress would have coordinate respon- 
sibility for postponing scheduled reduc- 
tions which threatened budget balance in 
the particular fiscal year. 
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NEW POSTPONEMENT TEST 


As of now, we plan to include in any 
revised version of our bills a new post- 
ponement test, integrated with the origi- 
nal test. The new test, as with the old 
one, would be simple of application. 

In brief, the new test is based on the 
assumption that, without inauguaraiion 
of a thorough program of income tax 
rate reform, it cannot be expected that 
national growth will average out over 
the years ahead at more than 2 percent 
annually. In other words, under this 
assumption, the revenue increase from 
annual growth of 2 percent is all that 
would be available to bring total reve- 
nues up to prospective budget levels, in 
the absence of rate reform. 

From this basis, we take the next step 
which is that, upon enactment of rate 
reform as provided in our bills, the reve- 
nue increase from annual economic 
growth (as measured by gross national 
product) in excess of 2 percent should 
be applied to putting into effect the for- 
ward-scheduled reductions which have 
made such growth possible. 

This formula would apply separately, 
as is the case with the budget balance 
postponement test, as between the for- 
ward-scheduled reductions in the indi- 
vidual and corporate tax rates. The an- 
nual revenue effect of one scheduled re- 
duction in the individual rates would be 
roughly $2 billion, or the amount of in- 
creased revenue to be expected from a 
2 percent increase in economic growth. 
The corresponding figures for the cor- 
porate reductions are $1 billion and 1 
percent. 

The test would permit scheduled re- 
ductions of the individual tax to go into 
effect when the economy is growing at 
a rate in the range of 4 percent or 
greater, and also a scheduled corporate 
tax cut when the growth is in the range 
of 5 percent or greater, as determined 
by the President in advance of the Jan- 
uary 1 effectuation dates. 

From one reduction to the next one, 
growth is accumulated, so that revenue 
increase from growth in excess of 2 per- 
cent annually would be first used for 
reform of the rates. However, any rev- 
enue increase in any year in excess of 
that required to permit scheduled re- 
ductions would be available to close the 
deficit gap. As a simple example, if 
the economy should grow 6 percent in 
1 year as a result of the reform program, 
the revenue increase from 3 percent in- 
stead of 2 percent of the total would be 
available to meet expenditures. Thus, 
even during the years when the rate re- 
form program is being effectuated, the 
Government would stand to gain instead 
of lose revenues over what might be 
reasonably expected under the present 
rate structure. 

A one-year limitation on postponement 
was included in our original bills, but 
would be deleted from new legislation 
in order to avoid any implication of rate 
reduction which would cause greater 
deficits. 

By integrating the new postponement 
test with the original budget balance 
test, one of the important purposes of 
the legislation would be retained, namely, 
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to influence control of spending in order 
to bestow upon our economy the benefits 
of a moderate system of tax rates at the 
earliest possible date. In other words, 
if through control and reduction in the 
spending level, we should have budget 
balance in any year before all scheduled 
rate reductions had been effected, the 
reductions scheduled that year would 
be accomplished within the framework 
of budget balance without regard to the 
growth postponement test. 

The identical bills we plan to intro- 
duce at the beginning of the first ses- 
sion of the next Congress will provide 
first reductions as of January 1, 1959, 
with the second scheduled reductions as 
of January 1, 1960. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, we hope 
we have imparted through this state- 
ment some of the urgency which we 
feel in regard to our rate reform legisla- 
tion. Our Nation is the bastion of free- 
dom on this earth, yet we have a tax rate 
system under which men actually are 
not free to use their minds, energies 
and material resources in the building 
of a better and stronger nation. The 
hour is truly late. We could under- 
stand why, after failure of enactment 
of income tax rate reform earlier this 
year, there has been reluctance to face 
up to the issue in view of the develop- 
ing fiscal situation even though we be- 
lieve that rate reform should have top 
priority in the interests of internal 
strength and international security. 
But, with availability of the growth 
postponement test, there will be no 
cause for delay in 1959. 

Even though reductions under our 
bills would be spread out over a number 
of years, we deeply believe that enact- 
ment with one contemporary reduction 
would revitalize the processes of eco- 
nomic growth. As our citizens enjoyed 
the benefits of the immediate reduction, 
and looked forward to achievement of 
succeeding reductions, there would be a 
rebirth of incentives to plan ahead and 
undertake new and venturesome enter- 
prises. In an optimistic environment, 
and with increasing availability of ven- 
ture capital, there is no reason why our 
economy should not soon be growing at 
4, 5, or a greater percent yearly; no rea- 
son, in fact, why our goal should not be 
to reach and maintain a growth rate in 
the range of that in Communist Russia. 

We have been heartened and gratified 
in our sponsorship of income tax rate 
reform legislation by the many expres- 
sions of support from Members of this 
body and others in Government service, 
from hundreds of organizations and 
many thousands of individuals around 
the country, and from editorial writers 
and columnists in newspapers and maga- 
zines from coast to coast including many 
magazines of national circulation. We 
hope that all of these individuals and or- 
ganizations will rally to the support of 
revised rate reform legislation in 1959, 
and that they will be joined by others 
who for whatever reason have not to 
the present interested themselves in this 
vital program for maximizing economic 
strength by releasing the tax brakes on 
progress. 
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Mission 66 Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. LEE METCALF 


< OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, last 
Saturday Secretary of the Interior Sea- 
ton spoke at the Montana State Press 
Association’s convention banquet in 
ener National Park. His address fol- 
ows: 


ADDRESS BY SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR FRED 
A. SEATON BEFORE THE MONTANA STATE 
Press ASSOCIATION, GLACIER NATIONAL 
Pank, MONT., AUGUST 16, 1958 


You and I know newspapermen share a 
common occupational conviction: the pub- 
lic business is the public’s business. 

Five years in Washington have not shaken 
my belief in that principle, salutary alike to 
citizen and State. On the contrary, I have 
become more certain than ever that it holds 
good in every major field of government ac- 
tivity, including two of which I should like 
to speak tonight, recreation and reclamation. 

Right here in Montana 88 years ago, a free 
press played a key role in one of the most 
significant occurrences in the history of 
mankind's effort to conserve and develop 
recreational resources, both here and around 
the world. 

I'm sure you remember the story: How, 
in 1870, a small group of men, mostly from 
Montana, left Helena on horseback and 
headed for the Yellowstone National Park 
region. There, they marveled at its gey- 
sers, its Grand Canyon, its lake, its moose, 
deer, and elk. As the group sat around the 
campfire one evening enthusiastically and 
even excitedly discussing the future of this 
magnificent region, it is said that it was a 
Helena lawyer, Cornelius Hedges, who pro- 
posed it be preserved forever as a national 
park. His friends quickly took up the idea. 

Unlike so many campfire idylls, it was not 
left to die in the smoldering embers. These 
men, on returning to Montana, turned to 
the most effective instrument there was for 
influencing public opinion: the newspapers. 
There, in article after article, they publi- 
cized the beauty of the Yellowstone region. 
And then, in the Helena Herald on Novem- 
ber 9, 1870, there appeared the first public 
reference to the park project. 

Eventually the idea traveled to Washing- 
ton, D. C. The Congress supported it. In 
1872 President Grant signed the bill, and 
the world’s first national park came into 
being. 

Of this story, every citizen of Montana, 
and particularly every Montana newspaper- 
man, can be proud, and justly so. In your 
State, the world’s national parks literally 
had their birth. 

That is true because the fact is that the 
United States National Park System since 
has been copied around the globe, in Can- 
ada, Britain, Japan, Africa, South America. 

From Alaska to the Virgin Islands, from 
Maine to Hawaii, that system, under the 
jurisdiction of the Department of the In- 
terior, now includes some 24 million acres 
blessed with magnificent scenic beauty and 
hallowed by history. 

To the national park areas of Montana— 
to Yellowstone and Glacier, to Custer and 
Big Hole Battlefields—and to the other areas 
of the system, more and more Americans 
and visitors from abroad have come with 
every passing year. 

The reasons are simply these: Our na- 
tional population continues to grow. In- 
comes have risen. Living standards have 
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constantly improved. Leisure time has in- 
creased. And in most Americans, as in most 
other people, there is a hunger for the out- 
doors. Such signs of progress account for 
the giant leaps in the number of visitors: in 
1947, 2514 million; in 1955, just 8 years later, 
50 million; in 1956, more than 59 million; 
and by 1966, on the Park Service’s current 
estimate, 88 million and probably more. 

This trend brings problems as well as 
promise. To the people of the United States 
3 years ago it dictated a clear-cut question: 
Will you invest in the national parks more 
tax dollars than ever before—enough to put 
and keep the parks in shape to accommodate 
this vast number of visitors? Or will you 
shrink from the initial costs and thus in- 
evitably suffer the consequences in park 
destruction and deterioration? 

The Federal Government's answer has been 
straightforward and vigorous. Personally 
endorsed by President Eisenhower, Mission 
66, a 10-year program unprecedented in sweep 
and scope, gave the answer: “Expand and 
improve.” 

For the first 3 fiscal years of Mission 66, 
beginning July 1, 1956, the Congress has 
appropriated more than it appropriated for 
the Park Service in the last 12 years of the 
preceding administrations. 

Of course, 9 of those 12 were war years. 
Moreover, the dollar bill was shrinking to a 
50-cent piece. But, even if you want to 
argue those points to defend the indiffer- 
ence and neglect of yesterday, the contrast 
between past and present performance is 
loud and clear. That contrast indicates both 
the scope of the need and the scope of the 
remedy. The unvarnished truth is that 
something had to be done. And we're doing 
it with gratefully acknowledged bipartisan 
support, 2 

The results many of you know. To Mon- 
tana Mission 66 brings a gigantic Federal 
investment of $75 million, plus $7144 mil- 
lion already invested by private concession- 
aires, plus additional millions they will in- 
vest in the next few years—money which 
will mean a host of improvements, in accom- 
modations, roads and trails, and interpre- 
tive facilities. 

This is not money spent but money in- 
vested—well invested in the future edu- 
cation and enjoyment and inspiration of 
American citizens. 

Though these are the cardinal goals of 
mission 66, it will of necessity have economic 
consequences throughout America. 

With 800,000 visitors coming to Glacier by 
1966, and more than 2 million coming to 
Yellowstone, tourism in Montana is bound 
to boom, bound to bring in far more than its 
present annual amount of $100 million. 

And there’s another thing that will help 
the tourist business here in Montana and 
Wyoming and Idaho and many other States 
of the West: the Eisenhower administration's 
$25 billion, 13-year program for improving 
this country’s interstate highways. Before 
long, one interstate route will connect Glen- 
dive, Billings, Butte, and Missoula with the 
east and west coasts. Another will extend 
north from Butte through Great Falls to the 
Canadian border and south to Pocatello and 
Salt Lake City. A third route will go from 
Billings through Wyoming to Denver and 
Rapid City. 

Every mile of these new highways will help 
make touring in Montana easier and more 
attractive than ever. 

Not all the recreation-seekers who travel 
them, however, will be on their way to na- 
tional park areas. 

Many will be traveling to national wildlife 
areas, under the administration of the Fish 
and Wildlife Service of the Department of 
the Interior. 

More and more Montanans, as well as more 
and more people all over the United States, 
are discovering them. Seven and one-half 
million Americans visited wildlife refuges 
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and ranges in 1956; in 1957 the total was 
more than 8½ million. 

Among them were the 45,000 who flocked 
to the Medicine Lake National Wildlife Ref- 
uge; and the 112,000 visitors to the Fort Peck 
game range—fishermen, hunters, photog- 
raphers, and sheep, elk, and antelope 
watchers. 

These numbers are bound to increase in 
the years ahead. 

Federal facilities, however, cannot and 
should not be the whole answer to Americans’ 
intensifying demands for recreational op- 
portunities. 

State and local park systems must grow 
and improve. In fact, they will have to if 
the demands of the future are not to ex- 
ceed the resources of the future. That's as 
clear as the water in a mountain stream. 
Consequently, the National Park Service is 
increasing its cooperation with States and 
communities in recreational planning. The 
Bureau of Land Management is now conduct- 
ing a sweeping survey to identify all Federal 
public lands valuable chiefly for park and 
recreation purposes which, under Congres- 
sional authorization, might be leased or sold 
to the States. 

In these times, haphazard development is 
not enough. We need comprehensive na- 
tionwide planning. 

And Iam confident now that we will have 
it. Just 6 weeks ago the President signed a 
bill establishing a National Outdoor Recrea- 
tional Resources Review Commission. This 
is one of the most important steps we have 
ever taken to assure adequate recreational 
opportunities for today and for tomorrow. 

Incidentally, just last Tuesday the Presi- 
dent signed into law the amendments to the 
Coordination Act of 1946, another piece of 
historic legislation widely hailed by conser- 
vationists. 

What kind and extent of recreational fa- 
cilities will the American people need in 
19762 In the year 2000? Where should 
these facilities be located? Such questions 
the Recreational Resources Review Commis- 
sion will seek to answer. It’s obvious that 
we shall need the answers if we are to keep 
our. unmatched heritage in the out-of- 
doors—wilderness areas, beaches, forests, 
parks—from being civilized off the face of 
this continent. 

And there’s another thing equally obvious; 
if we are to succeed, these answers and other 
facts about resource development must not 
be filed away and allowed to collect dust. By 
newspapers and other mediums they should 
be carried to every American, because they 
concern every American, no matter where he 
lives; and they concern his children and 
their children. In the field of recreation, 
we shall have to have constructive public 
policies for as many years ahead as we can 
see. We have no choice. Time will not re- 
move the problem; on the contrary, dragging 
our feet now will only make more difficulties 
later on. 

Exactly the same thing is true in another 
fleld which I should like to discuss: water- 
resource development. 

Few Montanans need to be told that recla- 
mation money, like recreation money, is an 
investment, not an expense. 

If you could pile up all the crops ever pro- 
duced on all Federal reclamation projects in 
this State, you would have a harvest worth 
more than a quarter of a billion dollars. 
And that’s only part of the story. The truth 
of the matter is that for every acre in Mon- 
tana under Federal irrigation, there are 
three non-Federal. 

In the years ahead more dams must be 
built, and they will be; more water must be 
impounded, and it will be; more acres must 
be put under irrigation, and they will be— 
here in Montana and throughout America. 
This conclusion is inescapable. And the 
greater the measure of non-Federal coopera- 
tion, the more local and State and nonpublic 
organizations which continue to get into 
harness and help pull the load, the better 
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and faster that job will be done. That's 
just plain sense. 

In reclamation, as in recreation, the Fed- 
eral Government cannot and should not 
bear the whole load. In the first place, it 
is a hod too heavy for any one branch of 
government. Second, wherever Uncle Sam’s 
dollars go, his control follows. Call me old- 
fashioned if you like, but I firmly believe 
local control is best in any field where it can 
be adequate. It is less costly, more efficient, 
and much more responsive to local needs. 

In many instances, of course, only the Fed- 
eral Government has the capacity to do the 
job. We should make no mistake about that. 
But none of us should make the greater 
mistake either, of always looking to Wash- 
ington in the delusion that that's a satis- 
factory substitute for facing up to responsi- 
bilities at home. Besides, the only pockets 
Uncle Sam has are yours. 

In our time water-resource development is 
literally crossing a new frontier in the United 
States and around the world. 

For centuries men have speculated on the 
possiblity of turning salt water into fresh, of 
serving human needs from the unlimited and 
now largely unusable abundance of the 
oceans and tremendous deposits of brackish 
water both on the surface and underground. 

Slowly but surely the dream is becomng 
reality. Already converted water is being 
used to produce electricity at Morro Bay, 
Calif.; it is being used for human consump- 
tion on the island of Aruba in the Carib- 
bean; it supplied the drinking water for the 
officers and crew of the atomic submarines 
Nautilus and Skate on their recent cruises 
under the polar ice cap. 

In saline and brackish water conversion, 
the world has moved further in the past 10 
years than in all preceding human history. 
In the annals of this movement, 1958 will 
be recorded as the year when a South Afri- 
can plant began converting nearly 3 million 
gallons a day of brackish ground water into 
water which is relatively fresh. It will be 
remembered as the year when, at Coalinga, 
Calif., an entire community began to draw 
its water supply from brackish pools un- 
derground for the first time in American his- 
tory. 

With the exception of the two plants proc- 
essing brackish water, these plants are pro- 
ducing fresh water at a relatively high cost: 
$2 or more per 1,000 gallons. Why then 
are these plants in operation? Because the 
alternative is even more costly or because, 
in some areas of the world, the stark truth 
is that there is no alternative if human 
being are to survive. 

Moreover, the plain fact is that in these 
middle years of the 20th century, Americans 
themselves have come to know what it is 
to turn a water faucet and have only a cough 
of air come out. From coast to coast, in 
46 States, there are a thousand commu- 
nities, containing 15 percent of our people, 
which in recent years have had some sort of 
water shortage. 

Today the Office of Saline Water of the 
Department of the Interior, through con- 
tracts with non-Federal research organiza- 
tions, is working to reduce the cost of saline 
water conversion. On the day when scien- 
tists achieve a breakthrough, when the cost 
gets down to 60 or 50 or 40 cents a thou- 
sand gallons, the announcement, I assure 
you, will make front-page headlines. 

It will be good news around the earth. 
The implications of saline water conversion 
at low cost are truly global, and they stagger 
the imagination. 

Think of the Middle East alone. In the 
oil-rich Shiekdom of Kuwait, now much in 
the news, people this very night are drinking 
water converted out of some of the saltiest 
water on earth, that in the Persian Gulf. By 
conventional reclamation methods, of course, 
part of the Middle East, now 94 percent des- 
ert, could be made productive. But imagine 
what would happen in that region if to its 
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three principal sources of fresh water—the 
Tigris, Euphrates, and Jordan Rivers—you 
could add the resources of the Persian Gulf, 
the Red Sea, the Arabian Sea, and the Medi- 
terranean. Thinking of saline water conver- 
sion, can we not hope with some confidence 
that one day the Middle East—like large 
sections of north Africa, North America, and 
central Australia—will be not a wasteland 
but a garden, that thousands of acres of the 
thirsty earth can be made to blossom and 
bring forth a good and productive life for 
men, women, and children literally around 
the globe? 

I for one dare to believe we can. 

Last Wednesday morning, when the Presi- 
dent addressed the United Nations, he em- 
phasized the waste and danger of competi- 
tlon in armaments. He knows, and you and 
I know, that armed might alone can never 
build a durable peace. Productivity, how- 
ever, can contribute to such a peace; in the 
Middle East all of us can hope and pray that 
it will so contribute and in our time. Saline 
water conversion may well provide the key. 

It occurs to me there is no better place to 
voice a hope for constructive concord in 
the world than in this Watertown-Glacier 
International Peace Park, dedicated for 
nearly 3 decades to the friendship of 2 
peoples. Your own beautiful State, rich as. 
it is in evidence of the ingenuity and hard 
work of our people, and of our willingness 
as a nation to devote our skill and re- 
sources and energy to the peaceful pursuit 
of a good life and freedom for the individ- 
ual, not only for ourselves but for human- 
kind, should be an inspiration to us all. 

To you and to me these American charac- 
teristics are familiar. We even sometimes 
take them for granted when the fact is we 
fashioned them in the crucible of individ- 
ual and collective sweat and toil and sacri- 
fice, and we can only keep them the same 
way. We long since have learned the hard 
fact that no governmental system has ever 
been invented which can save and preserve 
the freedom. of a people who won't keep 
themselves. 

All of us can sincerely hope that this 
image of America will become recognized 
more and more widely abroad, and that 
more and more people throughout the world 
will come to know what many of us have 
long known; that, under the law of a benefi- 
cent Creator, nothing is more central to the 
good life than the contemplation of beauty 
and the creation of abundance, not for the 
Tew but for the many. 


While Secretary Seaton has been vig- 
orous and sincere in pressing the Mis- 
sion 66 program, I call your attention 
to the fact that the Bureau of the 
Budget has not; so it has been up to 
the Congress to restore cuts and increase 
budget requests to keep this needed 
program going. 

I also am impressed with the admin- 
istration’s recognition, although be- 
lated, of the necessity for continued re- 
search on converting saline and brack- 
ish into potable water. It has only been 
3 years since the Bureau of the Budget 
issued orders which would have brought 
this vital program to a screaming halt. 

You will recall that this program 
began in 1952 with a Federal appropria- 
tion of $2 million to be spent in 5 years. 
In 1955, although the program had 2 
years to run, the Bureau of the Budget 
ruled that all reports must be in by 
1957. Had that order stood, much of 
the research, still incomplete, would 
have been stopped in 1955 and replaced 
by work on these final reports. 

Fortunately, the 84th Congress made 
the study permanent and increased the 
authorization, 
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SENATE - 
Tuespay, Auaust 19, 1958 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a. m. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O God, from whom all holy desires and 
all good counsels do proceed: Rise mer- 
cifully with the morning upon our dark- 
ened hearts. In this tragic and tangled 
world we are conscious of our woeful in- 
adequacy to sit in the seats of judgment, 
to balance the scales of justice, and to 
respond with equity to the myriad calls 
of human need. 

Enrich our attitudes and actions with 
that love for our fellows without whose 
golden gleam all we say, though we 
speak with the tongues of men and an- 
gels, is but as tinkling cymbals. 

Mastered by the love that seeketh not 
its own, may the words of our mouths 
and the meditations of our hearts be 
acceptable in Thy sight this day and 
always, O Lord, our strength and our 
Redeemer. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Jonnson of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of 
Monday, August 18, 1958, was dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Miller, one 
of his secretaries, and he announced that 
the President had approved and signed 
the following acts: 


On August 18, 1958: 

S. 1728. An act to provide certain assist- 
ance to State and Territorial maritime acad- 
emies or colleges; and 

S. 3205. An act for the relief of Paul S. 
Watanabe. 

On August 19, 1958: 

S. 2752. An act to amend section 207 of the 
Federal Property and Administrative Serv- 
ices Act of 1949 so as to modify and improve 
the procedure for submission to the Attorney 
General of certain proposed surplus prop- 
erty disposals for his advice as to whether 
such disposals would be inconsistent with 
the antitrust laws. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed, without amendment, the 
joint resolution (S. J. Res. 201) to au- 
thorize the chairman of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy to confer a 
medal on Rear Adm. Hyman George 
Rickover, United States Navy. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, 
in which it requested the concurrence 
of the Senate: 

H. R. 9407. An act to provide additional 
opportunity for certain Government em- 
ployees to obtain career-conditional and 
career appointments in the competitive civil 
service; and 
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H. R. 10496. An act to revise the law re- 
lating to the dispatch of mail from post 
offices, and for other purposes. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were each read 
twice by their titles and referred to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service: 

H. R. 9407. An act to provide additional 
opportunity for certain Government em- 
ployees to obtain career-conditional and 
career appointments in the competitive civil 
service; and 

H. R. 10496. An act to revise the law relat- 
ing to the dispatch of mail from post offices, 
and for other purposes. 


REAR ADM. HYMAN GEORGE RICK- 
OVER 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to take this opportunity to reiter- 
ate my high regard for Admiral Rick- 
over, for the great work he has done, 
for the independence he has shown, for 
the integrity he has exhibited, and for 
the many contributions he has made to 
the welfare, not only of the Navy, but 
also of the country as a whole, in this 
nuclear age. He is a man of great tal- 
ent and ability; and again I express the 
hope that his merits will be recognized 
by those who have the supervisory au- 
thority, and that he will receive the 
recognition which is his just due. 

It was a pleasure for me to join with 
the other Members of the Senate in vot- 
ing unanimously for the award of the 
medal to Admiral Rickover. I am de- 
lighted to see that the House has fol- 
lowed suit. I anticipate that shortly 
the President will sign the joint resolu- 
tion, and that the chairman and the 
other members of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy will be in the happy 
position of bestowing the medal he has 
so richly deserved upon this distin- 
guished American. 


ORDER FOR CALL OF THE 
CALENDAR TOMORROW 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that to- 
morrow it be in order to have a call of 
the calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask that the attachés of the 
minority and the majority who are re- 
sponsible for the briefing on the calen- 
dar call take notice of this request, so 
we may be ready on as many bills as 
possible. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. At 
what point will the calendar call begin? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Where the 
call was concluded yesterday—Calendar 
No. 2484. 

Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Senator from Texas is recognized. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the rule, there will be the 
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usual morning hour; and I ask unani- 
mous consent that statements in con- 
nection therewith be limited to 3 
minutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid 
before the Senate the following com- 
munication and letters, which were re- 
ferred as indicated: 

PROPOSED SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS, DE= 
PARTMENTS OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE, LABOR, AND Post OFFICE (S. Doc. 
No. 117) 


A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting proposed 
supplemental appropriations in the amount 
of $119,300,000 for the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and $70,410,000 for 
the Department of Labor, for the fiscal year 
1959, and $54 million for the Post Office De- 
partment for the fiscal years 1957 and 1958 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, and ordered to be 
printed. 

REPORT ON REAPPORTIONMENT OF AN 
APPROPRIATION 


A letter from the Acting Director, Bureau 
of the Budget, Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, reporting, pursuant to law, that cer- 
tain appropriations to the Treasury Depart- 
ment for the fiscal year 1959 had been reap- 
portioned on a basis which indicates the 
necessity for supplemental or deficiency ap- 
propriations; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 


REPORT ON Export CONTROL 


A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
export control, for the second quarter of 
1958 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 


AMENDMENT OF HELIUM ACT 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend the Helium Act of 
September 1, 1937, as amended (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF CERTAIN 
ALIENS 


Four letters from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, copies of orders suspending deporta- 
tion of certain aliens, together with a state- 
ment of the facts and pertinent provisions 
of law pertaining to each alien, and the rea- 
sons for ordering such suspension (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


PROPOSED PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE COMMIS- 
SIONED CORPS PERSONNEL AcT OF 1958 


A letter from the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation to strengthen the 
Commissioned Corps of the Public Health 
Service through revision and extension of 
some of the provisions relating to retire- 
ment, appointment of personnel, and other 
related personnel matters, and for other 
purposes (with accompanying papers); to 
the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 


RESOLUTION OF UNIONDALE (N. Y.) 
FEDERATION OF CIVIC AND TAX- 
PAYERS ASSOCIATION 
Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 

unanimous consent to have printed in 

the Recorp a resolution adopted by the 
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Uniondale Federation of Civic and Tax- 
payers Association, of Uniondale, N. Y., 
relating to the preservation of the 
Mitchel Air Force Base for the mutual 
benefit of military and civilian person- 
nel alike. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


‘THE UNIONDALE FEDERATION OF CIVIC AND 
‘TAXPAYERS ASSOCIATION, UNIONDALE, N. Y. 


In view of the controversial issue involving 
the removal of Mitchel Air Force Base, the 
Uniondale Federation of Civic and Taxpayers 
Association has adopted a resolution for the 
retention of this base and issues these docu- 
ments to the Honorable Neil McElroy, Sec- 
retary of Defense, Hon. Irving Ives, Senator, 
Hon. Jacob Javits, Senator, Hon. Frank Beck- 
er, Congressman, and Steve Derounian, 
Congressman. 

“Whereas the site of Mitchel Field Air 
Force Base has been a military reservation 
for over 150 years, and as such should be pre- 
served as an historical landmark, and 

“Whereas Mitchel Field is the most strate- 
gically located Air Force base on the east 
coast for our national defense; and 

“Whereas Mitchel Field is the only Air 
Force base large enough to maintain an air 
lift in the metropolitan area in a time of 
disaster; and 

“Whereas Mitchel Field is a vital com- 
munications center of the Air Command: 
and 

“Whereas Mitchel Field has maintained 
the best safety record of any air field, mili- 
tary, commercial, or otherwise; and 

“Whereas Mitchel Field was constructed 
at a cost of only $72 million the cost of relo- 
cating it would be approximately $150 mil- 
lion; and 

“Whereas Mitchel Field has in the past, 
and can do so again, provided a safe haven 
for planes finding themselves in distress; and 

“Whereas Mitchel Field greatly contrib- 
utes to the economy of its surrounding areas 
through the employment of civilians and its 
contributions to the school systems; and 

“Whereas Mitchel Field Air Force person- 
nel contribute considerably to the social and 
material welfare of the surrounding commu- 
nities: Be it hereby 

Resolved, That the Uniondale Federation 
of Civic and Taxpayers Association make 
known its desire that Mitchel Air Force 
Base remain a part of the communities of 
Uniondale, Hempstead and East Meadow for 
the mutual benefit of military and civilian 
personnel alike.” 

JuLIus H. STAAL, 
Chairman of the Committee for the 
Retention of Mitchel Field Air 
Force Base. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina, from 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice, without amendment: 

H. R.9407. A bill to provide additional op- 
portunity for certain Government employees 
to obtain career-conditional and career ap- 
pointments in the competitive civil service 
(Rept. No. 2474). 

By Mr. O'MAHONEY, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, without 
amendment: 

H. R. 11009. An act to provide for the es- 
tablishment of Grand Portage National Mon- 
ument in the State of Minnesota, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 2475). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, without amendment: 

H. R. 1493. An act for the relief of Lt. Col. 
Charles A, Holshouser (Rept. No. 2476). 
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By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with amendments: 

H. R. 10559. An act for the relief of Thomas 
Forman Screven, Julia Screven Daniels, and 
May Bond Screven Rhodes (Rept. No. 2477). 

By Mr. BYRD, from the Committee on 
Finance, with amendments: 

H. R. 11749. An act to extend the Renego- 
tiation Act of 1951 for 6 months, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 2478). 

By Mr. CHAVEZ, from the Committee on 
Public Works, without amendment: 

H. J. Res. 654. Joint resolution requiring 
the Secretary of Commerce to submit certain 
recommendations for legislation for the pur- 

of assisting Congress to determine 
whether or not to reimburse States for cer- 
tain highways on the National System of 
Interstate and Defense Highways (Rept. No. 
2480). 

By Mr. CHAVEZ, from the Committee on 
Public Works, with an amendment: 

S. 4198. A bill to provide for the disposal 
of federally owned property of the Hanson, 
Company, and Houma Canals, La., and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 2479). 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. LAUSCHE: 

S. 4308. A bill for the relief of Mary 
(Marija) Grom; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania: 

S. 4309. A bill to facilitate the movement 
of passenger traffic into and out of or within 
metropolitan areas by the establishment of 
a Federal policy encouraging the States and 
railroad corporations to use certain rights- 
of-way to provide the roadbeds for both 
Federal-aid highways and railroads; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 


(See the remarks of Mr. MARTIN of 
Pennsylvania when he introduced the 
above bill, which appear under a sep- 
arate heading.) 


CONSTITUTIONAL BILL OF RIGHTS 
WEEK 


Mr. LANGER (for himself, Mr. Hum- 
PHREY, and Mr. Morse) submitted the 
following resolution (S. Res. 383) ; which 
was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 


Whereas constitutional government that 
regards the inalienable rights of man su- 
perior to the powers of the state is being 
challenged in a larger part of the world 
today; and 

Whereas the American Religious Town Hall 
Meeting, a national interreligious educa- 
tional nonprofit corporation, with the na- 
tional headquarters in St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis, Minn., an organization for the pres- 
ervation for constitutional government that 
guarantees the civil and religious rights to 
all its people regardless of race or creed, will 
have a national constitutional convention 
over television in the old Congressional 
Chamber of Independence Hall in Phila- 
delphia during the week of the 171st anni- 
versary of the signing of the Constitution 
from September 14 to 18, 1958, with repre- 
sentation of 48 States and possibly 49: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we as a Senate now in ses- 
sion request by voice vote that the Presi- 
dent of the United States proclaim in con- 
nection with this national interfaith conven- 
tion at Independence Hall during the 171st 
anniversary of the Constitution, a Constitu- 
tion and Bill of Rights Week from Septem- 
ber 14 to September 21. 
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INVESTIGATION OF CAUSES OF IN- 
CREASED PRICES OF FARM MA- 
CHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 


Mr. LANGER submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 384); which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary: 

Resolved, That. (a) the Committee on the 
Judiciary, or any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof, is authorized and directed 
under the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1946, as amended, and in accordance with 
jurisdiction under the standing rules of the 
Senate, to make a full and complete study 
and investigation of the causes of the in- 
creased prices of farm machinery, farm 
equipment, farm trucks, and the necessary 
replacement parts of the aforementioned. 

(b) The committee shall report to the 
Senate at the earliest practicable date the 
result of its study and investigation, to- 
gether with such recommendations as it may 
deem advisable. 

Sec. 2. For the purpose of this resolution, 
the committee, from the date on which this 
resolution is agreed to, to January 31, 1959, 
inclusive, is authorized (1) to make such 
expenditures as it deems advisable, and (2) 
to employ on a temporary basis technical, 
clerical, and other assistants and consult- 
ants. 

Sec. 3. The expenses of the committee un- 
der this resolution, which shall not exceed 
—ů shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the committee. 


INVESTIGATION OF COMPTROLLER 
GENERAL'S HOLDING RELATING 
TO USE OF LOAN FUNDS UNDER 
RURAL ELECTRIFICATION PRO- 
GRAM 


Mr. LANGER submitted the following 
resolution (S. Res. 385); which was 
referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary: 


Resolved, That (a) the Committee on the 
Judiciary, or any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof, is authorized and directed 
under the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1946, as amended, and in accordance with 
jurisdiction under the standing rules of the 
Senate, to make a full and complete study 
and investigation of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral’s holding in a letter to the Secretary of 
Agriculture dated July 21, 1958 (B-134138), 
relating to the use of loan funds under the 
rural electrification program. 

(b) The committee shall report to the 
Senate at the earliest practicable date the 
result of its study and investigation, together 
with such recommendations as it may deem 
advisable. 

Sec. 2. For the purpose of this resolution, 
the committee, from the date on which this 
resolution is agreed to, to January 31, 1959, 
inclusive, is authorized (1) to make such 
expenditures as it deems advisable, and (2) 
to employ on a temporary basis technical, 
clerical, and other assistants and consultants. 

Sec. 3. The expenses of the committee 
under this resolution, which will not exceed 
( ae , shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the committee. 


USE OF FEDERAL-AID HIGHWAY 
RIGHTS-OF-WAY TO FACILITATE 
PASSENGER TRAFFIC BY RAIL- 
ROADS 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I introduce, for appropriate 
reference, a bill to permit the use of Fed- 
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eral-aid highway rights-of-way to facili- 
tate passenger traffic by railroads. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 4309) to facilitate the 
movement of passenger traffic into and 
out of or within metropolitan areas by 
the establishment of a Federal policy 
encouraging the States and railroad cor- 
porations to use certain rights-of-way to 
provide the roadbeds for both Federal- 
aid highways and railroads, introduced 
by Mr. Martin of Pennsylvania, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Works. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, the Congress has passed in 
this session the Transportation Act of 
1958, which is now public law. This law 
seeks to remedy some of the pressing 
problems affecting our railroads today. 

The investigations of the Surface 
Transportation Subcommittee of the 
Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, so ably conducted by the jun- 
ior Senator from Florida [Mr. SMaTHERS], 
have brought to our attention the nu- 
merous and continuing problems of the 
railroads which still need to be brought 
into focus with todcy’s transportation 
picture. 

I refer particularly to the heavy weight 
of passenger and commuter service with 
which most of our railroads are bur- 
dened, in and out of large metropolitan 
areas. 

Caught between the regulatory re- 
quirements of having to furnish a serv- 
ice which cannot be operated at a profit, 
and a rate system which is restrictive, 
the railroads are faced with huge deficits, 
mounting taxes and maintenance costs, 
uncompensated by increases in freight 
rates. 

In fact, if railroad freight rates were 
high enough to support the staggering 
passenger deficits, the railroads would 
lose even more freight business to the 
truck, the barge and the airplane. This 
is the trap from which the railroads are 
trying to extricate themselves. 

Not only do the railroads suffer from 
regulatory pressures, but also from fla- 
grant discrimination when it comes to 
tax treatment. 

Under today’s programs of Federal 
support, airports are built by floating 
tax-exempt bonds. Large urban areas 
have networks of subsidized transpor- 
tation—subways, buslines, ferries, bus 
and truck terminals—all of which the 
taxpayer, including the railroads, helps 
to support. 

The railroads are not seeking subsidi- 
zation or Federal support, but they are 
seeking an even break on tax and reg- 
ulatory factors which would make the 
difference between functioning and 
failure. 

I cite one example in line with the 
thought I am trying to develop. The 
New York Central operates Grand Cen- 
tral Station largely for the benefit of 
commuters. On the first 5 %½ miles of its 
track out of Grand Central, the taxes 
are $6,200,000—more than 17 percent of 
the total franchise and property taxes 
assessed against the entire 10,700-mile 
New York Central System. 
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It is on this question of heavy tax 
burden for use of rights-of-way that 
I would seek relief for the railroads, 
realizing that it is only one of many 
relief actions which need to be taken. 

Under the Federal-Aid Highway Act 
of 1956, it has been estimated that the 
clearance of rights-of-way for the In- 
terstate Highway System will cost more 
than $9 billion. Many of these high- 
ways, some already built and some in 
planning, lead into and around large 
metropolitan areas, They connect with 
other Federal-aid primary and secondary 
routes. 

One of the greatest problems and 
costs in our road planning today is to 
get into and out of our large cities. For- 
tunately, in most metropolitan areas, 
railroads already have rights-of-way 
leading into and under cities. From the 
standpoint of civil defense, we should 
utilize existing points of entry wherever 
possible, and construct access and egress 
routes, with the objective of rapid evac- 
uation always in mind. 

So far as I have been able to deter- 
mine, there is nothing in the Federal- 
Aid Highway Act of 1956 to prevent a 
State or municipality from granting a 
permit or easement to use the right-of- 
way of any Federal-aid highway for the 
movement of passenger traffic by rail- 
road into and out of metropolitan areas. 

In fact, there is one instance where a 
railroad is running passenger service on 
a Federal-aid highway right-of-way. It 
is on the Congress Street Expressway in 
Chicago. 

Another means of tax relief might also 
be the use of the airspace above railroad 
rights-of-way for overhead highways. 
This has already been done on the West 
Side of New York City, with the high- 
way running over railroad tracks for 
miles around the city. Another over- 
head highway is being built in connec- 
tion with reconstruction of the South 
Boston Railroad Station, where lack of 
space has made the use of an elevated 
highway approach more practical. 

The high taxes which railroads pay 
upon rights-of-way in and around urban 
areas would be offset to some extent by 
the use of overhead highways, utilizing 
wherever feasible and economic the al- 
ready existing railroad rights-of-way. 

These proposals project into the fu- 
ture the thought of passenger transpor- 
tation expansion and improvement for 
our railroads—rather than depression 
and a beggarly existence of trying to 
balance a deficit service against a regu- 
latory ceiling on rates. 

Tax relief, which these proposals 
would afford, is only one of many ap- 
proaches to the railroad problem, but I 
hope it will stimulate thought and re- 
medial action in this direction. 


RULES OF INTERPRETATION GOV- 
ERNING QUESTIONS OF EFFECT 
OF ACTS OF CONGRESS ON STATE 
LAWS—AMENDMENT 
Mr. LANGER submitted an amend- 

ment, intended to be proposed by him, 

to the bill (S. 337) to establish rules of 
interpretation governing questions of the 
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effect of acts of Congress on State laws, 
which was ordered to lie on the table and 
to be printed. 


PRODUCTION AND CONSERVATION 
OF COAL—WITHDRAWAL OF MO- 
TION FOR RECONSIDERATION 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the motion I en- 
tered on August 16, 1958, to reconsider 
the vote by which the bill (S. 4248) to 
encourage and stimulate the production 
and conservation of coal in the United 
States, was passed, be withdrawn. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Oklahoma? Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL JUDGE FOR JUVENILE 
COURT OF DISTRICT OF COLUM- 
BIA—CHANGE OF CONFEREE 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the junior Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Javits] be 
named as a conferee on the bill (H. R. 
7785) to provide for the appointment of 
an additional judge for the Juvenile 
Court of the District of Columbia, in 
place of the junior Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. MORTON]. 

I may say that the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Javits] was originally named 
one of the conferees; but when he was 
called from the city, the Senator from 
Kentucky was named in his place. Now 
that the Senator from New York has re- 
turned, I am asking that he be renamed 
one of the conferees. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the Sen- 
ator from Nevada? Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE REC- 
ORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

By Mr. MARTIN of Iowa: 

Article by Alvin P. Adams, relating to jet 
passenger traffic between the United States 
and Europe, published in the Interavia 
Review of World Aviation. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TION OF HARRY A. BULLIS TO BE 
CHAIRMAN OF THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL DEVELOPMENT ADVISORY 
BOARD 
Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, as chair- 

man of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 

tions, I desire to announce that the 

Senate today received from the President 

of the United States the nomination of 

Harry A. Bullis, of Minnesota, to be 

Chairman of the International Develop- 

ment Advisory Board. 

Notice is given that the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, at the expiration of 6 
days, in accordance with the committee 
rule, will give consideration to this nom- 
ination. 
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“THE AMERICAN’S CREED AND 
WILLIAM TYLER PAGE” 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
very recently there has been published 
in Washington a book entitled “The 
American’s Creed and William Tyler 
Page.” The book was written by a very 
prominent Arizonan, Mrs. Myrtle Cheney 
Murdock, the wife of John R. Murdock, 
who served in the other body for 16 
years, and had a very distinguished 
career. 

Mrs. Murdock has written many books 
on Washington and on the legends and 
history of the Capitol. She is a learned 
woman, and she writes beautifully of 
the things that make up America. 

I believe her new book is the finest one 
she has written; and I wish to mention 
it this morning, in order that more of my 
colleagues and more of the other Ameri- 
can citizens will have an opportunity to 
obtain a copy of the book and to read it. 

As all of us know, the American’s 
Creed was written by William Tyler Page, 
who for many, many years was a fixture 
of the Capitol, and was one of the most 
highly respected men who worked within 
these walls. 

I ask unanimous consent that some 
eulogies on the American’s Creed and 
some on William Tyler Page, as published 
in Mrs. Murdock’s new hook, be printed 
at this point in the Recorp, in connection 
with my remarks. 

There being no objection, the eulogies 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


` THE AMERICAN’S CREED 
Evaluations from the Congressional Record 


“Crystallized within this patriotic creed is 
the very spirit of a free people. It breathes 
freedom in every word. This great document 
has entered the sacred archives of our Re- 
public as a worthy companion to the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Federal Con- 
stitution.” (Hon. DANIEL A. REED, of New 
York.) 

“The American’s Creed is our platform; it 
embodies everything for which America 
stands. * * * It breathes the spirit of an 
ever-living and unconquerable America.” 
(Hon. John Rankin, of Mississippi.) 

“The American’s Creed—the one great doc- 
ument which faithfully epitomizes the living 
spirit of America since its founding.” (Hon, 
JOSEPH W. MARTIN, of Massachusetts.) 

“William Tyler Page was a thorough stu- 
dent of our political literature and of our 
fundamental constitutional philosophy, as 
his unique assembling of The American’s 
Creed bears evidence. * * * Future genera- 
tions will be blessed and America safeguarded 
to the extent his understanding and appre- 
ciation is passed on to all who follow.” (Hon. 
John R. Murdock, of Arizona.) 


WILLIAM TYLER PAGE 
Eulogies from the Congressional Record 


“Author of The American’s Creed. It is 

simply the pattern he set for his own citizen- 
ship—he loves his country, supports its 

Constitution, obeys its laws, respects its flag, 
and defends it against all enemies.” (Hon. 
A. Sidney Camp, of Georgia.) 

“To us of the House William Tyler Page 
is an institution. To the country he is a 
great American and an example to all. * * * 
There are few men in the life of our Nation 
who have made a more profound and con- 
structive impression upon the Americans of 
any generation than has William Tyler Page 
m his great lifetime.” (Hon. JOHN McCor- 
MACK, Of Massachusetts.) 

“It took a great American to write The 
American’s Creed. * * * I have wondered 
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sometimes if William Tyler Page secretly 
wished that he might have been a Member of 
the House. He could have been an outstand- 
ing Member, of course, but, somehow today 
Iam glad that I can remember him as some- 
thing better than a Member—a teacher, a 
counselor, a mentor of Members.” (Hon. 
Francis Case, of South Dakota.) 

“William Tyler Page can never die in this 
building, Hallowed with the memory of the 
Nation’s illustrious men. He can never die 
in the annals of this House, whose history 
and traditions he has so greatly enriched by 
his long and distinguished service. He can 
never die in the regard and affection of 
Americans whose creed he wrote.” (Hon. 
CLARENCE CANNON, Of Missouri.) 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the RECORD, 
in connection with my remarks, some 
quotations from the writings of Mrs. 
Murdock. These quotations illustrate 
this distinguished woman’s deep Amer- 
ican roots, her deep feeling, and the rea- 
son why we in Arizona are extremely 
proud of her and of her distinguished 
husband. 

There being no objection, the quota- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 


From memory: 

“It is of first importance that the study 
of the Constitution should be an essential 
part not only of the education of the Amer- 
ican youth but of all Americans. The Con- 
stitution is not self-perpetuated by any 
means; if it is to survive it will be because 
it has the support of the people—not passive, 
but an active public support.” 

“The Declaration of Independence is a 
charter of our liberties in this land of the 
free, this home of the brave—where to be 
brave we must be free, where the free must 
be ever brave.” 

“As long as men believe in freedom they 
will achieve it. When freedom dies man 
lives on his knees. When freedom lives man 
walks erect.” 

“In the long run we shall maintain our 
rights just about in proportion as we exer- 
cise our responsibilities.” 

M. C. M. 


REPORT ON POLITICAL CAMPAIGN 
CONTRIBUTIONS IN 1956 ELECTIONS 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, one 
of the truly crucial public issues facing 
the American people is the urgent need 
to free candidates for high elective of- 
fice from the necessity of raising large 
Sums of money from private sources in 
order to serve in government. This is a 
subject on which I have spoken many 
times. 

Today, for example, we confront once 
again the irony of widespread furor over 
such gifts as deep-freezes and rugs and 
vicuna-cloth coats, but comparative 
complacency over campaign funds which 
may add up to hundreds of thousands of 
dollars in size. Some even attain mil- 
lion-dollar proportions. 

On the floor of the Senate on June 16, 
1958, the distinguished junior Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER] included 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD Many pages 
of compilations showing and analyzing 
the political contributions made by the 
AFL-CIO Committee on Political Edu- 
cation to campaigns in the United States 
during the 1956 elections. 

I think the Senator from Arizona per- 
formed a service in placing this material 
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in the Recorp. However, I believe his 
service would have been even greater if 
he had discussed that information in 
the perspective of all the facts and in- 
formation we have about the entire sys- 
tem of campaign financing in American 
elections today. He gave only part of 
the story. 

The Senator from Arizona singled out 
the political contributions collected by 
trade unions, which happens to be the 
phase of this subject in which he has 
been particularly interested. But not 
only the political funds and activities of 
the AFL-CIO Committee on Political Ed- 
ucation were significant in the financing 
of the 1956 elections. Contributions to 
political campaigns in 1956 were also 
made by many members of the wealth- 
iest families and groups in the land, rep- 
resenting a cross section of the owner- 
ship and management of much of Amer- 
ican industry, business, and finance. 

If labor’s contributions are to be listed 
in the pages of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp, then it certainly follows that the 
principal contributions made by the 
owners and operators of big business 
should likewise be included, so that the 
full story—not merely a segment of it— 
is told. 

The lengthy compilation of AFL-CIO 
donations listed by the Senator from 
Arizona totaled $948,397. This is an 
impressive sum to be spent on elections. 

Yet, Mr. President, when the Senate 
Subcommittee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions, headed by the distinguished jun- 
ior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. GORE], 
studied the 1956 elections, it also pre- 
pared a number of other lists and com- 
pilations, showing the far larger sums 
which were collected for candidates from 
the captains of industry and finance. 
These sums were almost exclusively con- 
tributed to political campaigns on the 
side opposite that supported by the funds 
of the Committee on Poliical Education, 
and they far exceeded them. To refer 
to only one figure, for comparison, we 
find that 12 families in our country 
gave to Republican candidates for Fed- 
eral elective offices a total of $1,040,526— 
more than the political education com- 
mittee of the entire 15,000,000-member 
AFL-CIO spent toward the election of 
the candidates it favored. 

Mr. President, the lengthy compila- 
tions prepared by the Gore subcommit- 
tee, and analyzed in the committee re- 
port, are based on one of the most thor- 
ough inquiries and reviews of campaign 
contributions ever undertaken. Al- 
though that report has been of great 
interest to students of the subject, and 
my office often receives requests for 
copies, it is not widely available. There- 
fore, at the end of my remarks, I shall 
request permission to include in the REC- 
orp the text of the report, along with 
Some of the less voluminous tables from 
this monumental study—simply, in or- 
der that the compilation earlier sub- 
mitted by the Senator from Arizona may 
be seen in the perspective of the re- 
mainder of the story, as told by the data 
of the Gore committee report. 

These data disclose that, substantial 
as were the AFL-CIO collections for 
Democratic political candidates, they 
are, nevertheless, far eclipsed in mag- 
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nitude by the donations made by the big 
business leaders of the Nation to Re- 
publican political candidates. 

Mr. President, I believe that my dis- 
taste for this whole system of private 
financing of political campaigns is well 
known to my colleagues, for I have men- 
tioned it many times on the Senate floor. 
I think the entire system is basically 
wrong, and it cries out for change. 

A man or woman should not enter 
high office in America obligated either 
to labor or to big business for financial 
benefactions in the campaign. 

When I ran for the Senate in Oregon, 
my total campaign effort cost some 
$103,000, and about $23,000 of this came 
from funds collected by labor organiza- 
tions. The campaign of my Republican 
opponent, the Honorable Guy Cordon, 
cost some $177,000; and the bulk of his 
funds came from the owners, managers, 
and representatives of large corpora- 
tions and industries. Both situations 
are inherently contrary to the basic 
spirit of American democracy, as I view 
it. 

But it is not enough, Mr. President, to 
be against the contributions of the 
COPE, as are the junior Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. GOLDWATER] and some of 
his associates. They say that labor do- 
nations are bad, but they cheerfully 
accept donations from business and 
industry. 

Nor is it enough to be against the 
contributions of big business leaders, 
but to say nothing eritical of contribu- 
tions from labor funds. 

We are never going to clean up this 
political swamp so long as one side in- 
sists that its donations are good, but 
that the others are bad. 

We shall solve this entire problem only 
when we find a substitute source of funds 
to take the place of all large, private con- 
tributions in meeting the increasingly 
heavy expenses of presenting a candidate 
or a program to the electorate in a mod- 
ern political campaign, I am convinced 
that this alternative source of funds, 
which will eliminate the present depend- 
ence of candidates on campaign excheq- 
uers collected from interested private 
sources, must be the whole American 
public itself, through its Government. 

We shall solve this problem only when 
we act upon the fair, impartial, and in- 
spired proposal made to Congress half a 
century ago by a great American. On 
December 3, 1907, Theodore Roosevelt, 
26th President of the United States, 
recommended to the Congress that po- 
litical candidates be relieved of all un- 
wise and undesirable dependence upon 
campaign funds from private sources, by 
having the Federal Government under- 
write election campaign expenditures. 
President Roosevelt told the Congress: 

There is a very radical measure which 
would, I believe, work a substantial im- 
provement in our system of conducting a 
campaign, although I am well aware that 
it will take some time for pedple so to 
familiarize themselves with such a proposal 
as to be willing to consider its adoption. 
The need for collecting large campaign 
funds would vanish if Congress provided an 
appropriation for the proper and legitimate 
expenses of each of the great national par- 
ties, an appropriation ample enough to 
meet the necessity for thorough organization 
and machinery, which requires a large ex- 
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penditure of money. Then the stipulation 
should be made that no party receiving 
campaign funds from the Treasury should 
accept more than a fixed amount from any 
individual subscriber or donor; and the 
necessary publicity for receipts and expendi- 
tures could without difficulty be provided. 


Mr. President, from time to time I, my- 
self, have sought to submit to the Con- 
gress proposals for carrying into effect 
the principle of President Theodore 
Roosevelt’s suggestion in one or another 
form. I did so at some length in testi- 
mony before the Select Committee on 
Lobbying and Campaign Expenditures, 
headed by the senior Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], of which the 
Senator from Arizona was a member. I 
remember that Senator McCLELLAN was 
present at the hearing and that we had 
a friendly discussion of this whole 
problem. 

Mr. President, I think it is greatly to 
the credit, both of Mr. George Meany, 
president of the AFL-CIO, and to the 
organization which he heads, that he has 
publicly spoken out in favor of this great 
proposal for reform first made by Teddy 
Roosevelt. 

In an editorial in the AFL-CIO Amer- 
ican Federationist for April 1956, Mr. 
Meany wrote: 

Might it not, therefore, be a good idea for 
Congress to provide by law for Government 
financing of campaigns for Federal office, as 
proposed in S. 3242, a bill introduced by 
Senator RICHARD NEUBERGER and cosponsored 
by Senators Morse, Murray, DOUGLAS, SPARK- 
MAN, MANSFIELD, LANGER, and HUMPHREY? 


I might say, Mr. President, that this 
was a bill in the 84th Congress. I intend 
to introduce a revised bill for the same 
principle when Congress returns next 
January, and I hope that it will again 
have the support of the leaders of Amer- 
ica’s labor movement. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point the 
entire text of Mr. George Meany’s edi- 
torial in the American Federationist, 
followed by my letter to Mr. Meany, dated 
March 29, 1956. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and letter were ordered to be printed in 
the RECORD, as follows: 

THE LOBBY PROBE 
(By George Meany) 

A special Senate committee has been au- 
thorized to undertake a full-scale investiga- 
tion of political contributions by big busi- 
ness. This investigation was touched off by 
sensational disclosures regarding the lobby- 
ing activities of gas and oil interests. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower found these activities so 
reprehensible that he vetoed the bill free- 
ing natural gas producers from Federal 
price regulation on that very account. 

The AFL-CIO heartily supports this Sen- 
ate investigation. Despite the law forbidding 
political contributions by corporations, it is 
common knowledge in Washington that big 
business interests have financed political 
campaigns of individual candidates and po- 
litical organizations through various legal 
loopholes. 

Frequently these contributions have been 
made in the name of corporation executives 
and members of their family. It was not 
until Senator Francis Case of South Da- 
kota told the Senate he had been offered a 
$2,500 campaign contribution by a lawyer 
representing a gas producer, in the expecta- 
tion that the Senator would vote for the 
bill desired by the gas lobby, that the scan- 
dalous nature of big business influence upon 
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the legislative process was brought forcibly 
to public attention. 

Since the Senate investigation was author- 
ized, it has been stated in the press that the 
committee would inquire into political con- 
tributions by labor organizations as well as 
big business, One of the committee mem- 
bers, Senator Barry GOLDWATER, of Arizona, 
has publicly announced that he will insist 
that the investigation be broadened to in- 
clude unions. 

Labor welcomes such an investigation. 
The AFL-CIO, in accordance with the law, 
files with Congress a complete record of all 
funds it receives in $1 voluntary political 
contributions from its members and all ex- 
penditures from those funds. There is noth- 
ing secret in these activities, which are com- 
pletely open and aboveboard. 

Before the merger both the AFL and CIO 
maintained separate political committees 
which collected campaign contributions 
from members and made expenditures in 
behalf of candidates from both parties who 
received labor endorsements. Since the 
merger the AFL-CIO has established the 
committee on political education to carry on 
the same work. 

We are proud of the records of these com- 
mittees. With the help of State organ- 
izations, they have endorsed candidates for 
public office with outstanding records of 
public service. 

Perhaps an attempt will be made to in- 
dicate that labor’s campaign contributions 
to candidates, in the aggregate, matched 
those of business contributors. Such efforts 
will be doomed to failure, because the fact 
is that labor has never succeeded in raising 
by voluntary contributions more than a 
small fraction of the total amounts ex- 
pended in any campaign. 

It is to the best interests of democracy 
that the cost of campaigns be financed by 
as many voters as possible, because this 
helps to arouse the political consciousness 
and responsibility of the great masses of 
the American electorate. It is also obvi- 
ously in the national interest to prevent a 
few large compaign contributors from domi- 
nating the selection and election of candi- 
dates for public office. 

Might it not, therefore, be a good idea for 
Congress to provide by law for Govern- 
ment financing of campaigns for Federal 
Office, as proposed in S. 3242, a bill intro- 
duced by Senator RICHARD NEUBERGER and 
cosponsored by Senators Morse, MURRAY, 
DOUGLAS, SPARKMAN, MANSFIELD, LANGER, and 
HUMPHREY? If Congress refuses to adopt 
such a law, might it not then consider 
limiting all campaign contributions to a 
maximum of $1? 

Marcu 29, 1956. 
Mr. GEORGE MEANY, 
President, AFL-CIO, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Meany: I was very pleased to see 
your kind reference to my bill for Federal 
assistance in campaign financing in your edi- 
torial in the American Federationist for 
April. As you recognize in your editorial, 
such a step will, in the long run, prove to be 
the only effective means of freeing our politi- 
cal parties and their candidates for public 
office from their present unhealthy reliance 
on vast private campaign funds, 

In spite of efforts which are continually 
made to shift attention to the relatively 
modest campaign contributions collected by 
organized working people, your editorial 
position shows that labor itself recognizes 
that average men and women can never com- 
pete in this respect, with the wealth of own- 
ers and managers. of business enterprises, 
whose candidates for public office are in- 
variably far better financed. 

While I believe that President Theodore 
Roosevelt's proposal, as embodied in my bill, 
is the ultimate solution to the financing of 
modern election campaigns, I have intro- 
duced two more modest proposals which 
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could be enacted in connection with clean- 
elections legislation this year. One of these 
would make federally paid radio and televi- 
sion broadcast time, worth up to $1 million, 
available equally to both major parties. The 
other would permit individual campaign 
contributions up to $10 a person to be taken 
as a tax credit (mot a deduction from in- 
come) against Federal income taxes. 

I hope that these two proposals, which are 
designed to bring more democratic means of 
financing and more equality to our electoral 
processes, will also win the support of your 
great organization. 

Again, I appreciate the public-spirited and 
forward-looking interest which you have 
taken in the grave problem of election 
financing. 

Sincerely yours, 
RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, 
United States Senator. 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President I 
hope that when I again submit my bill to 
put into effect President Theodore Roose- 
velt’s proposal, for Federal underwriting 
of some of the major essential costs of 
Federal election campaigns, I shall have 
the support not only of the leaders of 
America’s working people, but also of 
some of the people who have been most 
critical of labor’s contributions to polit- 
ical campaigns. I shall make my bill 
available for cosponsorship by Senators 
on both sides of the aisle. 

It seems to me that it is incumbent 
upon those who weep and wail and gnash 
their teeth over labor's political contri- 
butions to follow George Meany’s enlight- 
ened example. The head of the AFL- 
CIO has announced that he is willing to 
accept the solution first originated by 
Theodore Roosevelt. He is willing to 
abandon labor’s political contributions if 
the Government will take over campaign 
financing and, if big business, of course, 
will follow suit. 

I want to point out also, Mr. President, 
that many people in all walks of life are 
becoming increasingly concerned about 
this whole problem of the role of money 
in our election campaigns. Both my 
mail and other evidence of public opinion 
show that this concern exists not only 
among representatives of organized la- 
bor, or among those who decry the polit- 
ical activities of organized labor, but also 
among teachers, ministers, newspaper 
editors, and many other people who fol- 
low developments in our national affairs. 
It is illustrated, for example, by the for- 
mation of such high-level citizens’ organ- 
izations as the Committee on Campaign 
Contributions and Expenditures which 
is headed by the former Governor of 
Rhode Island, Mr. William H. Vanderbilt. 

I might say that I hope the owners and 
leaders of big business will follow George 
Meany’s suggestion and that they will 
join Mr. Meany and support Theodore 
Roosevelt’s proposal, made in 1907, to re- 
lieve candidates from being dependent 
on campaign contributions from organ- 
ized labor and big business. 

It is for the sake of making more wide- 
ly available to the public some of the 
data and conclusions collected in the Re- 
port of the Senate Subcommittee on 
Elections and Privileges, that I am ask- 
ing to have the text of that report and 
some of its less voluminous charts in- 
cluded in the Recor today. I ask unan- 
imous consent, therefore, that there may 
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be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
excerpts from the Report of the Senate 
Subcommittee on the 1956 General Elec- 
tion Campaigns, followed by a series of 
the exhibits which are an important part 
of this report. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

I, CONCLUSIONS AND OBSERVATIONS 


1. The study conducted by the subcom- 
mittee of the 3-month period of the 1956 
general elections—September 1 to November 
30, 1956—discloses significant aspects of cam- 
paign spending in the United States. Total 
direct expenditures of approximately $33 
million are shown to have been spent in the 
Federal general election campaigns by the 
Republican and Democratic Parties, by labor 
groups, and other organizations. The total 
campaign bill, of course, far surpasses that 
figure. 

2. While it may be conceded that high 
campaign costs are one of the essential facts 
of the American way of life, the existence on 
the statute books of Federal laws, the object 
of which is to curb spending in political cam- 
paigns but which fail miserably to do so, 
can serve only to demoralize the political 
climate and breed contempt for existing law. 
Thus, the provisions of section 609 of the 
Corrupt Practices Act which impose a limita- 
tion of $3 million upon the expenditures of 
a political committee are unrealistically low 
and lead to the creation of numerous other 
political committees for purposes of a cam- 
paign subject only to the same limitation. 
Again, the limitation upon candidates for 
the House of Representatives and the United 
States Senate are meaningless when most of 
the money in these campaigns is spent by 
campaign committees upon which there is no 
limitation and which are not required to 
report any Federal authority. The need for 
strict but enforcible and realistic limita- 
tions on political campaign expenditures is 
imperative. 

3. Even those provisions of existing law 
which require the filing of reports and ac- 
counts are hopelessly inadequate. One of 
the worst features of campaign practices is 
the lack of adequate public disclosure. As 
stated above, this is attributable in part to 
the fact that the law is studded with loop- 
holes. But even where there are applicable 
provisions with respect to reporting, the re- 
ports that are required to be filed are utterly 
lacking in standardization, and are virtually 
unmanageable for this reason and for the 
additional reason that filing offices are scat- 
tered and the facilities for publication com- 
pletely inadequate. Once filed, these reports 
languish in relative obscurity. Furthermore, 
many of these reports, inadequate as they 
are, are only required after the election has 
occurred. 

4. Examination of the facts developed by 
the subcommittee discloses, as is revealed by 
the exhibits included herewith, heavy cam- 
paign expenditures by persons affiliated with 
big business, and large vested interests, and 
by wealthy individuals, on the one hand, and 
organized labor, on the other, the contribu- 
tions of the former being largely to Repub- 
lican committees and candidates, and of the 
latter almost entirely to Democratic commit- 
tees and candidates. 

The subcommittee views this with deep 
concern, feeling that it is an unhealthy state 
of political affairs that may grow worse 
instead of better unless remedial action is 
taken by the Congress. As an example, the 
contributions in excess of $500 made by the 
officers and directors of 225 of our largest 
corporations totaled $1,816,597 to the candi- 
dates and committees of the Republican 
Party and $103,725 to candidates and com- 
mittees of the Democratic Party. The contri- 
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butions of $500 or more made by officials 
of labor organizations totaled $16,500 to the 
candidates and committees of the Democratic 
Party and $2,500 to the candidates and com- 
mittees of the Republican Party. The ex- 
penditures of labor’s political action commit- 
tees, totaling $941,271, as has been shown, was 
spent almost entirely on behalf of candidates 
of the Democratic Party, On the other hand, 
12 selected wealthy families contributed 
$1,040,526 to Republican candidates and 
committees and only $107,109 to Democratic 
candidates and committees. 

5. A geographical concentration of political 
contributions is also disclosed (exhibit 27). 
It is shown that the total contributions in 
the amount of $500 and over made by in- 
dividuals in the State of New York to the 
Republican Party ($2,382,047) almost equals 
the total aggregate amount of such contribu- 
tions ($2,820,655) which the Democrats re- 
ceived in all the States (including New York), 
Territories and possessions combined. New 
York, however, is also the principal source of 
contributions in the sum of $500 and over for 
both parties. Total Democratic receipts from 
contributions in these amounts from the 
State of New York aggregated $1,017,335 or 
37 percent of Democratic contributions in 
this category. Republican contributions in 
these amounts from all States and posses- 
sions aggregated $8,064,907 of which $2,382,- 
047 or 30 percent came from New York. 

Of the substantial sums referred to above 
as having been contributed by residents of 
New York State, $2,077,000 of that con- 
tributed to the Republican Party and $870,- 
000 of that contributed to the Democratic 
Party, was contributed by persons listing an 
address on Manhattan Island. Thus, it ap- 
pears that Republican contributions in 
amounts of $500 and over from Manhattan 
Island alone exceeded Democratic contribu- 
tions in such amounts from all the 48 States 
excluding Manhattan Island. 

The second largest source of contributions 
was the State of Pennsylvania where indi- 
viduals contributed in amounts of $500 or 
more a total aggregate sum of $999,434 to 
Republicans and $231,981 to Democrats. 

In the States of Nebraska, South Dakota, 
Wisconsin, and Wyoming, no contributions 
to Democrats in the sum of $500 or over 
were reported to the subcommittee, In only 
seven States (Alabama, Idaho, Kentucky, 
Nevada, Utah, Vermont, and Virginia) 
Democratic contributions exceeded Republi- 
can contributions in amount. 

In the State of Delaware, the residence of 
many of the members of the Du Pont family 
where according to the 1950 census the total 
population is only 318,000, Republican con- 
tributions in the amount of $500 and over 
aggregated $232,589. This exceeds the 
amount of such contributions received by 
the Democrats from 30 States whose com- 
bined population is in excess of 54 million. 

6. Comparison of individual contributions 
as shown in questionnaires filed with the 
subcommittee with information filed by the 
individual contributors themselves, em- 
phasizes many of the deficiencies of existing 
law. Certain individual reports reflected 
contributions which had either not been re- 
ported to the subcommittee by the recipients 
or had been received by campaign commit- 
tees, the existence of which were unknown 
to the subcommittee and which, in any case, 
did not receive subcommittee questionnaires. 

Under existing law, candidates and cam- 
paign committees are required to report only 
the names of individual contributors of 
sums in excess of $100 and the total amount 
of the individual’s contribution. The sub- 
committee questionnaire requested those 
committees to which it was directed to list 
the names and addresses of all contributors 
of $500 and over. In this manner, it was 
ascertained that certain individuals had con- 
tributed substantial amounts. However, 
when these individuals themselves listed 
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their contributions, the sum total thereof 
invariably exceeded by a substantial margin 
the sums disclosed in subcommittee records. 
For example, information available to the 
subcommittee revealed that Mr. Lansdell K. 
Christie, of New York, had made total con- 
tributions in the sum of $23,000 to eight 
Democratic committees. His individual re- 
port, however, disclosed for the entire calen- 
dar year total contributions in the amount 
of $73,164 including $26,000 to 14 political 
committees, of which the subcommittee had 
had no prior knowledge. 

On the other hand, Mr. H. L. Hunt, of 
Dallas, Tex., reported to the subcommittee 
total contributions in the sum of $7,500, in- 
cluding 1 contribution in the amount of 
$3,500 to the Republican National Commit- 
tee but the latter does not appear in the 
reports of that committee filed with the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives. In 
addition, Mr. Hunt listed a contribution in 
the amount of $3,000 to “Eisenhower Texas 
Campaign Committee,” Dallas, Tex., an 
organization theretofore unknown to the 
subcommittee. It is recognized that the 
possibility of error exists in the listing by 
individuals of the exact names of commit- 
tees to which they have contributed, but in 
any event, the subcommittee had no record 
of contributions by Mr. Hunt in the sum of 
$3,500 and $3,000, respectively, except from 
the contributor himself. 

Again the report of the Salute to Eisen- 
hower Committee filed with the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives disclosed a con- 
tribution in the sum of $5,000 from R. A. 
Cuthbertson, an officer and director of the 
Cities Service Oil Co. (Pennsylvania), 60 Wall 
Street, New York City. When requested by 
the chairman of the subcommittee to list his 
contributions for the entire calendar year, 
Mr. Cuthbertson responded by letter dated 
January 14, 1957: There must be some error 
as I made no contribution whatsoever to any 
campaign in the year 1956.“ The chairman 

_ of the Salute to Eisenhower Committee, when 
contacted by the subcommittee staff, could 
not explain the appearance of this contribu- 
tion in his committee’s report except to say 
that the report had been prepared by his ac- 
countants and was believed to be accurate. 

Without imputation of wrongdoing on the 
part of individuals concerned nor with the 
recipient committees, the fact remains that— 

(a) A greater amount of care in the keep- 
ing of records by individual contributors and 
by recipient committees should be required. 

(b) The limitation in the amount of $5,000 
upon individual contributions is for all prac- 
tical purposes meaningless because it is ap- 
plicable only to political committees as de- 
fined in the law and there is no prohibition 
upon the making of multiple contributions 
in the maximum amount to any number of 
such committees. Furthermore, the law is 
not applicable at all to a contribution made 
to an organization that does not operate in 
two or more States and is not a branch of a 
political party. It would thus be possible 
for one member of a wealthy family to make 
a single contribution in the amount of 
$100,000 to the Republican Finance Commit- 
tee of New York without any apparent vio- 
lation of the Corrupt Practices Act being 
committed. 

6. Notwithstanding the apparent prohibi- 
tion contained in section 610 of the Corrupt 
Practices Act against the making of expend- 
itures by corporations and labor unions, there 
appears to be a wide area of permissible ac- 
tivity in the light of judicial interpretations 
of the term “expenditure” contained in that 
section and the constitutional questions that 
would arise under a statute that would pro- 
hibit all forms of participation by such or- 
ganizations in the elective process. A de- 
cision in a pending case involving a labor 
union which is now before the United States 
Supreme Court may illuminate this area. In 
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any case, however, the subcommittee is im- 
pressed with the necessity for specialized and 
intensive study of the activities of both labor 


unions and corporations in Federal elections. . 


Existing statutory provisions are inadequate. 
The preparation of amendatory legislation 
will require careful assimilation of additional 
factual information and thorough analys,» 
of the constitutional issues involved. 

7. For years thoughtful statesmen on the 
American scene have pleaded for greater 
participation on the part of the electorate 
in the making of campaign contributions 
so that the base may be broadened and op- 
portunities of candidates and parties to pre- 
sent themselves to the electorate equalized. 
The findings of the subcommittee as set out 
in this report poignantly demonstrate the 
need for effective limitations upon the 
amount of individual contributions and the 
desirability of providing incentives for mass 
contributions, or perhaps governmental as- 
sumption of the cost and responsibility for 
the conduct of Federal election campaigns 
and the curtailment of private subsidization 
of election campaigns. 

8. Interstate campaign contributions in 
senatorial elections should, in all events, be 
sharply curbed. The subcommittee is con- 
cerned with the extent to which contribu- 
tions have beer. made to candidates and com- 
mittees of one State by citizens and groups 
from other States. We feel that it is the 
prerogative of the citizens of a given State 
to elect Senators and Representatives of 
their own choosing without undue interfer- 
ence from without. Preservation of this pre- 
rogative is in accord with sound precepts of 
representative government. It is endangered 
by the ever-increasing cost of elections and 
the degree to which people and interests 
of other States seek to interfere with cash. 
Some indication of the volume of interstate 
movement of campaign funds can be ascer- 
tained from an examination of exhibit 6 and 
the exhibits listing campaign contributions 
of $500 and more. This will become even 
more apparent by an examination of the 
contributions listed by States in exhibit 27. 

9. The subcommittee has been essentially 
a fact-finding agency during the course of 
this study and has undertaken to develop 
and disclose the facts objectively and with- 
out partisanship. Field investigations and 
public hearings were perforce limited. It is 
noted, however, that there are discrepancies 
and defects in certain of the reports filed 
with the subcommittee and that practices 
have occurred in the recent campaigns which 
are of questionable legality and desirability. 
Complete reports of these matters will be 
available in the files for the attention of the 
subcommittee in the 85th Congress and of 
the Department of Justice. 

10. The need for remedial legislation in 
the field of Federal elections is imperative 
and immediate. It is the hope of the sub- 
committee that this study will serve to ex- 
pedite the preparation of such legislation 
and to arouse an enlightened public opinion 
behind it. Few, if any, reforms, are more 
direly needed in our democratic society. The 
subcommittee is confident that the pendency 
of this study had a salutary effect upon cam- 
paign practices in the 1956 elections, and 
believes that procedures should be estab- 
lished for equally diligent and even more 
effective subcommittee action in each bi- 
ennial election. 

H. AUTHORITY, POLICY, AND PROCEDURE 

The Senate Subcommittee on Privileges 
and Elections is a standing subcommittee of 
the Committee on Rules and Administration, 
and derives its authority from section 134 
(a) of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1946 (60 Stat. 812, 831), and rule XXV (o) 
(1) (D) of the Standing Rules of the Senate, 
which defines the jurisdiction of the Senate 
Rules Committee so as to include: 
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Matters relating to the election of the 
President, Vice President, or Members of 
Congress; corrupt practices; contested elec- 
tions; credentials and qualifications; Federal 
elections generally; presidential succession. 

The subcommittee’s study of political con- 
tributions, expenditures, and practices in 
the presidential, vice presidential, and sen- 
atorial campaigns of 1956 was undertaken 
pursuant to the above authority and Senate 
Resolution 176 providing as follows: 

“Resolved, That the Committee on Rules 
and Administration, or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized under 
sections 134 (a) and 136 of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946, as amended, and 
in accordance with its jurisdiction specified 
by rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate, to examine, investigate, and make a 
complete study of any and all matters per- 
taining to— 

“(1) the election of the President, Vice 
President, or Members of Congress; 

“(2) corrupt practices and contested elec- 
tions; 

“(3) credentials and qualifications; 

“(4) Federal elections generally; 

“(5) presidential succession. 

“Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution 
the committee, from February 1, 1956, to 
January 31, 1957, inclusive, is authorized to 
(1) make such expenditures as it deems ad- 
visable; (2) to employ upon a temporary 
basis, technical, clerical, and other assistants 
and consultants; and (3) with the prior 
consent of the heads of the departments or 
agencies concerned, and the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, to utilize the re- 
imbursable services, information, facilities, 
and personnel of any of the departments or 
agencies of the Government. 

“Sec. 3. The committee shall report its 
findings, together with its recommendations 
for legislation as it deems advisable, to the 
Senate at the earliest practicable date, but 
not later than January 31, 1957. 

“Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee, under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed $50,- 
000, shall be paid from the contingent fund 
of the Senate upon vouchers approved by the 
chairman of the committee.” + 

The subcommittee adopted rules of pro- 
cedure with respect to the conduct of its 
work, including public hearings and field 
inquiries and investigations. The rules of 
procedure concretized its policy with respect 
to the ordering of inquiries and investiga- 
tions. They required that charges of viola- 
tions of law or irregularities should be stated 
with such particularity and detail as would 
establish prima facie that the subcommittee 
had jurisdiction and that the complaints had 
a substantial basis in fact. In applying this 
rule, no complaints were rejected if they 
were deficient in the above respects, but in 
all cases, complaining parties were promptly 
advised of the subcommittee’s procedural re- 
quirements and were given an opportunity 
to amend or supplement their complaints in 
conformity therewith. 

The number of complaints received by the 
subcommittee was relatively small. It was 
not found necessary to conduct public hear- 
ings with respect to such complaints and 
field investigations were few. Section IV of 
this report contains a statement of those 
complaints with particular reference to those 
which resulted in action by the subcom- 
mittee. 

The public hearings held by the subcom- 
mittee consumed a total of 5 days. Testi- 
mony of 33 witnesses was received in these 


15, Res. 176 was amended on July 7, 1956, 
by S. Res. 306 which provided: “In section 
4, strike out 850,000“ and insert in lieu 
thereof “$150,000.” 
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public hearings and the record thereof has 
been printed in 2 parts (pt. I, Sept. 10 and 11, 
1956; pt. II, Oct. 8, 9, and 10, 1956). 

On November 2, 1956, an interim staff re- 
port, based upon the above hearings and 
statistical information obtained for the 
period September 1-October 21, 1956, was 
released by the subcommittee. 


III. TABULATION AND ANALYSIS OF CAMPAIGN 
CONTRIBUTIONS AND EXPENDITURES 


As above stated, the subcommittee em- 
ployed a series of questionnaires for the 
acquisition of financial data in the course of 
its study which covered the period September 
1 to November 30, 1956. In addition, the sub- 
committee staff obtained information from 
the reports of national committees, including 
committees of labor organizations, filed with 
the Clerk of the House of Representatives 
pursuant to section 305 of the Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act for the period prior to September 
1, 1956. (Specimen copies of the above ques- 
tionnaires and the letters of transmittal are 
contained in this report as exhibit 30.) 

The tabulations and analyses made from 
the information thus obtained are set forth 
herein as exhibits 1 to 29. The subjects 
covered by these exhibits include the fol- 
lowing: 


1. Receipts and expenditures by political 
committees 


The most significant summary of infor- 
mation is necessarily that of total direct 
expenditures presented in exhibit 1. 

Money that is transferred from one cam- 
paign group to another shows up as a re- 
ceipt and as a disbursement each time it 
is passed on. (A summary of information 
on receipts is contained in exhibit 1A.) The 
significant index, therefore, to campaign 
spending is the total of direct expenditures 
rather than the total of receipts. Total di- 
rect expenditures for the period prior to 
September 1 were obtained by analyses of 
the disbursements shown in the reports 
filed with the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

The subcommittee questionnaire was so 
constructed as to require the statement of 
direct expenditures made by the political 
committees to whom the questionnaires 
were addressed, so that it was enabled to 
obtain net expense figures not confused or 
duplicated by transfers of funds from one 
committee to another or to a candidate. 
Thus, it is disclosed from both sources that 
the total direct expenditures on behalf of 
Republican candidates were in the sum of 
approximately $20,685,387 and those on be- 
half of Democratic candidates (including 
labor committees) were approximately 
$11,919,061. 

The exhibits accompanying this report in- 
clude (exhibit 2) a breakdown of total di- 
rect expenditures (or disbursements) by 
campaign committees for the period Sep- 
tember 1 to November 30, 1956. For this 
period, the following breakdown of direct 
expenditures is shown: 

1. Radio: Democratic, $559,979; Republi- 
can, $877,230. 

2. Television: Democratic, $2,292,228; Re- 
publican, $3,006,412. 

3. Newspaper and political advertising: 
Democratic, $694,923; Republican, $1,373,944. 

4. Printing, purchase, and distribution of 
literature: Democratic, $1,900,076; Republi- 
can, $2,187,199. 

5. Outdoor billboards: Democratic, $195,- 
507; Republican, $393,905. 

6. Other: Democratic, $4,429,179; Repub- 
lican, $7,334,971. 

As noted in the above tabulation, the 
largest single amount expended was in the 
category described as “Other.” This pre- 
sumably included such items as travel, 
maintenance of headquarters, salary, and 
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other overhead items and election-day ex- 
penses. 

With respect to contributions received, it 
is essential to note that the receipts sum- 
marized in exhibit 1A include funds re- 
ceived by transfers from other organizations 
as well as individual contributions and other 
sources. As stated above, these transfers 
of funds between committees result in the 
same money being reported more than once. 
With these limitations, the following total 
amounts of receipts are shown: 


Republican 832, 430, 587 
Democratic_...------ BERSO 12, 891, 141 
GADOP MONENE — 2,578,181 
Miscellaneous 677. 140 

TIN anc A a aS 48, 577, 049 


Special note has been taken by the sub- 
committee of certain items of expenditures. 
Exhibit 24, for example, is in effect a radio- 
television survey for the period September 1- 
November 6. In addition, exhibits have been 
prepared with respect to outdoor political 
advertising (exhibit 7), newspaper political 
advertising (exhibit 8), and expenditures for 
the purchase of campaign novelties and spe- 
cialties (exhibit 9). 

An analysis of total receipts by campaign 
committees together with their closing bal- 
ances and unpaid bills, covering the period 
September 1 to November 30, 1956 (the pe- 
riod covered by the subcommittee’s ques- 
tionnaires) is contained in exhibit 3. This 
exhibit includes tables showing in detail the 
information summarized in exhibit 1A. 
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Thus it is shown in exhibit 3, table (A) 
that total receipts for this 3-month period 
were as follows: 


Republican: 
$11, 772, 485 
9, 891, 424 
3, 846, 065 
25, 509, 974 

Democratic: 
UU te 9,370, 157 
JJ ee eee 2,161, 077 
‘TOG! napuastacuaamedic 11, 531, 234 


Total labor receipts for the same period 
were in the amount of $1,620,956. 

Shown in addition (exhibit 3) are the bal- 
ances of funds on hand on November 30, 
1956 (or on the date the committee closed 
its books) and the amount of bills unpaid 
on the closing date. Information concern- 
ing unpaid bills was not available from some 
committees, including the Republican and 
Democratic Congressional campaign commit- 
tees which are not required to file this in- 
formation with the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives. For this reason and be- 
cause of differences in accounting proce- 
dures used by campaign committees, the 
volume of unpaid bills gives only a general 
indication of the extent of financial obli- 
gations at the end of a campaign. 

With the qualifications above stated, ex- 
hibit 3 reflects the following with respect to 
unpaid bills and cash balances: 


Unpaid bills—Nov. 30, 1956 


Republican | Democratie Labor Miscellaneous} Total 
National (all committees) ........--.-.----- $128, 583 $696, 818 $400 $14, 019 $839, 820 
State: 
Political committees =... ...---.------= 322, 832 r a py ee ee 574, 080 
Lee Gümmer S , 293 
‘Political committees 434 239, 008 
Labor committees.. 22, 805 
Senatorial (supporting com 143, 318 
C 655, 498 1, 125, 875 28, 498 14, 453 1, 824, 324 
Cash balances—Nov. 30, 1956 
Republican | Democratic Total 
National (all committees)) $746, 903 $136, 353 $66,468 | $1, 263, 724 
State: 
Political committees --------- -= 1, 141, 668 471, 040 1, 612, 985 
ccc "114, 670 
Political committees 1, 107, 461 377, 375 1, 485, 501 
pee eT BARA eS RIS ate) e Ee eae E 49, 41 
Senatorial (supporting committees)... 24, 333 67, 745 92, 
TT 3, 020, 365 1, 052, 513 478, 160 67,410 4, 618, 448 


(a) Senatorial candidates and campaign 
committees: The results of the subcommit- 
tee’s tabulations of the questionnaires re- 
ceived from senatorial committees, and the 
reports filed by individual candidates with 
the Secretary of the Senate as required by 
the Corrupt Practices Act, are set forth in ex- 
hibit 6. In that exhibit it is emphasized that 
the tabulations made cannot be considered 
as representing correct total costs, for the two 
principal reasons: 


(1) All supporting committees could not 
be reached, especially at local levels, and 

(2) Senatorial candidates are usually sup- 
ported by statewide committees which re- 
ceive and expend funds on behalf of an en- 
tire ticket, and allocations of funds to par- 
ticular candidates or their committees are 
difficult to make and only infrequently appear 
in the reports. 

Furthermore, the present method of re- 
porting by the candidates to the Secretary of 


the Senate is unsatisfactory because of the 
absence of any standardized method of ac- 
counting. 

Notwithstanding these limitations, how- 
ever, the data assembled by the subcommit- 
tee dramatically underscores the inadequa- 
cies of existing law. The reports filed by 
candidates under the Corrupt Practices Act 
with the Secretary of the Senate contain 
contributions and expenditures received and 
made by them personally; whereas most of 
the committees supporting senatorial candi- 
dates were not required to, and did not, in 
fact, file such reports. Therefore, the bulk 
of the money spent in senatorial campaigns 
escapes disclosure at the Federal level. 

For detailed analysis of senatorial con- 
tributions and expenditures, including out- 
of-State contributions, reference should be 
made to exhibit 6. Set out below is a re- 
capitulation by States of total direct expendi- 
tures as disclosed in candidate reports to the 
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Secretary of the Senate and committee re- 
ports to the subcommittee: 


Total 
None 
$22, 310 


(b) National and local labor funds: 
(1) National labor funds: In this study, 


tabulation and analysis has been made of 
the receipts d expenditures of political 
action or educational committees of labor or- 
ganizations on both the national and local 
levels. Coverage on the national level was 
available for the entire year inasmuch as 
these organizations are political committees 
which are required to file reports with the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives under 
the Corrupt Practices Act. In addition to 
these filed reports, information was supplied 
by these organizations to the subcommittee 
for the period September 1 to November 30 
in response to questionnaires. 

Access to the political committees of labor 
organizations on the State and local levels 
was much more difficult, for the reason that 
the identities of such groups are not ascer- 
tainable from filed reports, and there is no 
directory of them. The questionnaires were 
therefore sent to the unions themselves (on 
State and county levels) for forwarding to 
the appropriate political committees. 

Contributions and expenditures of na- 
tional labor committees have been collected 
and analyzed in exhibit 5. Their total ex- 
penditures were approximately $2,157,000 of 
which almost 75 percent was disbursed by 
transfer to other campaign groups. The bal- 
ance was expended directly for campaign 
activity. Virtually all national labor cam- 
paign funds benefited Democrats. 

The amount and distribution of transfers 
of funds from the national labor groups to 
State and local areas is indicated by the fol- 
lowing breakdown from exhibit 5: 


To labor campaign committees_... $235, 586 
To Democratic Party committees.. 41,818 
To Democratic candidates, House 

of Representatives 333, 855 
To Democratic candidates or com- 

mittees, Senate 326, 045 
To other labor or Democratic com- 

FF — 272, 256 


(2) Local labor funds: In the postelection 
phase of the subcommittee’s work, the ex- 
tent of labor coverage was broadened to en- 
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compass political action committees and 
leagues on the State and local level. 

Analyses of the information obtained from 
these local groups are set forth in exhibit 
5A which accounts for total expenditures in 
the amount of approximately $830,000, more 
than 50 percent of which was transferred to 
other campaign groups. The balance went 
directly for campaign activity. The distri- 
bution of transfers of funds to State and 
local areas is shown to be as follows: 


To labor campaign committees ..-- 
To Democratic Party committees.. 
To Democratic candidates, House of 


Representatives 136, 268 
To Democratic candidates or com- 
mittees, Senate 42, 863 


To State and local candidates or 


To other labor or Democratic com- 
mittees unless indicated__........ 26, 697 


A listing by States, of political committees 
and committees of labor organizations re- 
porting to the subcommittee will be found in 
exhibit 29. A listing of political and labor 
committees which have not responded and 
recapitulation of the responses from all 
committees are included in the appendix. 


2. Radio and televiston costs 


The study of the subcommittee of cam- 
paign expenditures in 1956 for radio and 
television has resulted in the accumulation 
of the most complete election data for these 
mediums of communication ever achieved. 
With the cooperation of the 4 major net- 
works, the approximately 500 TV stations 
throughout the United States and the 3,500 
AM and FM stations, all of whom received 
subcommittee questionnaires, the subcom- 
mittee is able to show that the total 1956 
campaign spending from September 1 to 
November 6, 1956, by all parties and candi- 
dates for all political offices for radio and 
TV aggregated $9,818,000. Of this amount, 
$5,381,000 was expended on behalf of Repub- 
lican candidates, and $4,120,000 in support of 
Democratic candidates, a spending advan- 
tage of over $1,200,000, or approximately 20 
percent, in favor of the Republicans. These 
totals are based upon returns from approxi- 
mately 97 percent of the TV stations and ap- 
proximately 90 percent of the radio stations 
operating in the United States during the 
1956 campaign and 100 percent cooperation 
from the radio and television networks. 

The radio and television expenditures 
for the period of the subcommittee study, 
September 1 through November 6, 1956, are 
set forth in considerable detail in exhibit 
24. In addition to overall totals of radio 
and television costs, exhibit 24 shows the 
amounts spent for network radio and 
television, and the amounts spent in 
each State and the District of Columbia by 
the respective parties. In each case there 
is a further breakdown to show the amounts 
expended for both spots and regular pro- 
grams in support of presidential and vice 
presidential candidates, candidates for United 


States Senator, candidates for United States 


Congressman, and candidates for all other 
offices. In addition, the amount of free time 
afforded by the radio and television networks 
and stations is also detailed. Some of the 
highlights of the radio and television survey 
are as follows: 

Our study shows the following breakdown 
of the money spent by the two major 
parties: 

Democratic 


Radio TV Total 
Presidential $477,000 51, 473,000 81, 950, 000 
Senatorial. 236, 000 455, 000 691, 000 
Congressional. . 143, 000 187, 000 „000 
All other offices. 517, 000 632, 000 | 1,149,000 
Total. I. 373, 000 | 2,747,000 | 4, 120, 000 


$558, 000. 82, 181,000 82. 739, 000 
303. 485, 000 788, 000 


g „ t 


216, 000 293, 000 509, 000 
568, 000 777,000 | 1,345,000 
1, 645, 000 | 3,736,000 | 5,381, 000 


The respective total allocations of the 
above expenditures for so-called spots (an 
innovation in the 1956 campaign), and the 
full-length programs are as follows: 


TV 
Spots Pro- Spots Pro- 
grams grams 


Democrats_.... $945,000 8400, 000 $926, 000 81, 615,000 
Republicans. -I, 240, 000 | 377, 000/1, 279, 000 | 2,026, 000 
Total. 2, 185,000 | 777, 0002, 205,000 | 3, 641, 000 


The importance of network television in 
the presidential campaign is indicated by the 
fact that the Democrats expended $1,166,000 
for this purpose, and the Republicans 
$1,698,000 out of their respective total tele- 
vision expenditures in the presidential cam- 
paign of $1,472,000 and $2,180,000. In the 
case of network television in the presidential 
campaign, the vast majority of the money 
spent by both parties was for regular pro- 
grams with only $250,000 being spent by the 
Democrats for network spots and $136,000 
by the Republicans. In contrast, the Demo- 
crats spent $305,000 and the Republicans 
$481,000 for nonnetwork television in the 
presidential campaign, of which $118,000 and 
$240,000, respectively went for spots“. 

* * * * * 

The subcommittee’s State by State study 
reveals that California and Pennsylvania 
were the leading States for radio and tele- 
vision political broadcast expenditures, with 
a total major party expenditure of $457,000 
having been made in each State. In Cali- 
fornia, the Democrats spent $199,000, the 
Republicans $258,000; in Pennsylvania, 
$202,000 was spent by the Democrats and 
$255,000 by the Republicans. 

Interesting comparisons may be drawn 
between the total figures for TV reported for 
the entire campaign period, and the data 
submitted to the subcommittee prior to the 
election by the TV networks, and the TV 
stations covering the period September 1 to 
October 21, 1956. In the subcommittee’s 
interim report of these expenditures, it was 
shown that as of that date, both major par- 
ties had expended a total of $2,428,000 for 
TV, and that the 2 parties contemplated 
additional TV expenditures of $2,094,000. 
The final result of the reports submitted by 
networks and stations show that the total 
estimates of $2,094,000 for television between 
October 2, 1956, and election were exceeded 
by $1,961,000; that the estimated further 
television costs of the Democratic Party 
were exceeded by $868,000, and those of the 
Republican Party by $1,093,000. This indi- 
cates that both major parties increased con- 
siderably their anticipated TV expenditures 
in the late stages of the campaign. 

Interesting comparisons may also be 
drawn between the amounts expended for 
radio and TV in the presidential, senatorial, 
and Congressional campaigns in 1952 and 
1956. The respective figures are shown be- 
low, the 1952 figures having been taken from 
the report of the Subcommittee on Privi- 
leges and Elections on Proposed Amendments 
to Federal Corrupt Practices Act (Subcom- 
mittee Print, 83d Cong., Ist sess.) . 
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Demoerats 

Republicans oh iE 

Third party and nonpartisan 37, 564 
C0 EN ————— 3, 111, 049 


$1, 303, 916 


2, 951, 328 


„ 


As the above figures reveal, total radio and 
television expenditures for the 1956 presi- 
dential, senatorial, and Congressional cam- 
paigns were not significantly in excess of 
the 1952 expenditures for the corresponding 
campaigns. However, as might be expected, 
there was a marked increase in the 1956 
television expenditures over 1952, and a sig- 
nificant decrease in 1956 in radio expendi- 
tures compared to 1952. 

However, with respect to television, it 
must be noted that in 1952 there were ap- 
proximately 125 TV stations in the United 
States, whereas in 1956 there were approxi- 
mately 500. Total TV sets in use in 1952 
were approximately 20 million, while ap- 
proximately 40 million sets were in use in 
1956. In 1952 there were approximately 15 
States which had no stations, and the same 
conditions prevailed in sizable cities in 
other States. In 1956 there was at least one 
station in every State throughout the coun- 
try. These changes in the makeup of the 
television industry clearly account for part 
of the substantial increase in television 
costs in 1956. 

The increase in 1956 television costs 
would certainly have been higher, however, 
were it not for the following factors: 

(a) The use of spot programs and an- 
nouncements which involves substantially 
less expense than regular programs. 

(b) The preelection coordination by the 
networks with the political parties for the 
purposes of program planning to avoid pre- 
emption charges. 

(c) A price concession granted to the po- 
litical parties making it possible for them to 
purchase half hour programs at half the 
hourly rate, and a spot 5-minute program at 
one-twelfth the hourly rate. 

Our study also indicates that a total of 
760 hours of free time were given for political 
broadcasts by the individual radio and tele- 
vision stations in the country, while the 
radio and television networks afforded 66 
hours of free time. A breakdown of these 
figures discloses that individual radio sta- 
tions gave a total of 575 hours of free time 
and the radio networks 34 hours of free 
time; a total of 185 hours of free television 
time were afforded by individual TV sta- 
tions and 32 hours by the TV networks. 


3. Contributions by individuals in the 
amount of $500 and over 

The subcommittee questionnaire requested 
the receiving organizations to attach a list 
containing the names and addresses of con- 
tributors in the amount of $500 and over. 
The subcommittee’s analyses of the replies 
to these questionnaires, exhibits 26-28, dis- 
close that the total amounts of these con- 
tributions were $8,064,907 to the Republican 
Party and $2,820,655 to the Democratic Party. 

Exhibit 27 shows the contributions of $500 
and over listed according to States as shown 
by the addresses of the contributors. Shown 
below are the total contributions of $500 and 
over from each State to the Republican and 
Democratic Parties. There is also shown the 
number of contributions of $500 and over 
from each State. It should be pointed out 
that the number of contributions exceeds the 
number of contributors, since each contribu- 
tion of $500 and over from an individual is 
listed separately. 


Num- Num- 
ber of} Demo- ber of 
con- crat con- 
tribu- tribu- 
tions tions 
Alabama 14 | $15,500 14 
Arizona... 16 11, 876 15 
Arkansas. 12 „000 6 
California 617 143. 832 119 
lorado EDNET 60 7,850 14 
ae SAES 209 81, 580 85 
Delaware 188 39, 650 36 
208 173, 544 168 
. 103 38, 544 28 
13 3,000 4 
4 2, 500 3 
428 146, 083 127 
150 19, 169 26 
16 1,600 3 
25 15, 000 11 
14 30, 000 19 
73 9, 455 16 
8 500 1 
131 63, 997 57 
92 97, 326 106 
— 264 49, 448 37 
Minnesota.. 19, 750 26 8,000 8 
Mississippi 4, 500 5 1,000 2 
Missouri. 125,475 | 136 60, 613 70 
Montan: 4,250 4 3,640 2 
Nebraska 18, 749 ty eee Pee 
Nevada.. ` 11, 300 12 13, 000 7 
New Hampshire 10, 000 13 2, 500 3 
New Jersey ` 72, 509 75 
New Mexico. 2, 300 3 
New Vork 1, 017, 335 865 
North Carolina. 28, 512 15 
North Dakota.. 500 1 
—— 59, 500 63 
Oklahoma. 50, 404 60 
Oregon 10, 200 13 
Pennsylvania. 231, 981 274 
Rhode Island. 47, 000 51 35, 950 38 
South Carolina 4,000 5 4,000 4 
South Dakota 10, 850 F 
Tennesse 19, 844 5, 000 9 
Texas... 256, 870 172 55, 434 53 
Utah... 500 1, 500 2 
Vermont 2, 500 4 10, 500 5 
Virginia... 39, 100 38 47, 930 37 
Washington 30,150 17 13, 000 9 
West Virginia 137, 950 132 43, 116 42 
WV iscons 8 
Wyoming 
Alaska... 
Hawaii.. 
Puerto Rico. 
Virgin Islands. 
Foreign 
No address 
e 


In addition to the information obtained 
from the political committees, the subcom- 
mittee addressed forms to approximately 
400 individuals whose contributions in 1956 
were shown to be in the amount of $5,000 
and over. These persons were requested to 
list on the forms thus provided the total con- 
tributions made by them during the entire 
year of 1956 to assist the subcommittee in 
verifying its own records. 

As in the case of political committees, the 
individual contributors were requested to 
submit to the subcommittee their sugges- 
tions for remedial legislation in the field of 
Federal elections. A specimen of the form 
provided for the listing of individual con- 
tributions and copies of the letter of trans- 
mittal are contained in exhibit 30. 

An alphabetical list of contributors of 
$5,000 or more, together with the amounts 
of their contributions, is set forth in exhibit 
12. The total te amount of such 


contributions, by parties, is as follows: 


August 19 


On the basis of information supplied to 
the subcommittee, the largest total amount 
contributed by one person was the sum of 
$73,164, contributed by Mr. Lansdell K. 
Christie of New York City. Of this sum, 
$70,564 was contributed to Democrats and 
the balance to a miscellaneous committee. 
The second largest contributor was Mrs. 
Charles S. (Joan Whitney) Payson who con- 
tributed $65,050 to Republicans. 

Family contributions: Many of these indi- 
vidual contributors are members of prom- 
inent American families of wealth. An ex- 
hibit listing 12 selected family groups (ex- 
hibit 11) shows that a total of $1,153,735 was 
contributed by these families during 1956, of 
which over 90 percent went to Republicans. 
The totals, by families, are as follows: 


Family Repub- | Demo- Miscel- 


Rockefeller. 8 
Vanderbilt 
Whitney 


Other exhibits accompanying this report 
arrange in alphabetical order the names of 
the individual contributors to both major 
parties in the sum of $500 and more, ac- 
cording to the committees and candidates 
of both parties to which and to whom the 
contributions were made (exhibit 26) and 
according to States (exhibit 28). 

Further analysis and arrangement of the 
individual contributors according to busi- 
ness and other affiliations, have been made 
as follows: 


(A) 225 of the Largest United States 
Corporations With Offices and Directors 
Contributing $500 or More, January l- 
November 30, 1956 (Exhibit 25) 

The alphabetical list of the 1956 con- 
tributors of $500 or more, exhibit 26, was 
compared by the staff against the names of 
Officials of 225 of the largest United States 
corporations as listed by Fortune magazine 
in its July 1956 issue. From the Fortune 
list, the following selection was then made: 

(a) 100 largest industrial firms (measured 
by 1955 sales) . 

(b) 25 largest commercial banks (meas- 
ured by 1955 assets). 

(c) 25 largest merchandising firms (meas- 
ured by 1955 sales). 

(d) 25 largest transportation companies 
(measured by 1955 operating revenues). 

(e) 25 largest life-insurance companies 
(measured by 1955 assets). 

(t) 25 largest utilities (measured by 1955 
assets). 

The results of this comparison show that 
Officials of the largest corporations thus 
selected contributed $1,816,000 to the Re- 
publican Party, and contributed $103,000 to 
the Democratic Party. 

(B) Officials of National and Internationel 

Unions (Exhibit 13) 


It was found that 18 labor officials contri- 
buted $500 or more, and that 10 such persons 
were presidents of national or international 
unions. The total of these contributions 
was $19,000, of which $16,500 was contri- 
buted to Democratic committees or candi- 
dates, and $2,500 to Republican committees 
or candidates. 


(C) Officials of 88 Corporations Participating 
in the Atomic Energy Program (Exhibit 20) 


Persons contributing $500 or more who are 
officers and directors of firms engaged in the 
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atomic energy program, are listed in exhibit 
20. Included are those corporations which 
have been individually licensed by the 
Atomic Energy Commission, as well as those 
corporations which have combined to form 
joint ventures whereby the group as a sep- 
arate entity has been licensed, The grand 
totals are: 


Republican 2...0........... ===- $387,342 

1% 2 — 34, 700 

(D) Officials of 100 Largest Military Prime 
Contractors (Exhibit 19) 

The names contained in the subcommit- 


tee’s list of officials and directors of the 100 
largest prime defense contractors show the 


following contributions: 
nns ipana $1, 133, 882 
T 40, 975 


(E) Officials of 29 of the Largest Oil Com- 
panies in the United States (Exhibit 18) 
Comparison by the subcommittee staff of 
the alphabetical listing of the names of indi- 
vidual contributors in the amount of $500 
and more (exhibit 26), against the names of 
officials of the 35 largest oil companies in 
the United States, as contained in the For- 
tune magazine list, show total aggregate 
contributions in the amount of $344,997 to 
Republican committees, and/or candidates, 
and $14,650 to Democratic committees 
and/or candidates. 
(F) Officials of Other Corporate Organizations 
Comparisons of the individual lists of con- 
tributors of $500 and more against the lists 
of corporate officials of other important seg- 
ments of American business and industry, 
reflect the following: 
(1) Officials of the 10 leading radio and tele- 
vision station licensees (exhibit 14) 
Total contributions by officers and direc- 
tors of the principal radio and television 
broadcasting companies show total con- 
tributions as follows: 
Republicans 
Democrat. aun wdaeoaacepon anes 


Analysis of contributions according to the 
companies with which these officials are 
connected reflects the following: 


Company Repub- en Total 


lican | cratic 


Soomaa Broadcasting Sys- 


Storer Broadcasting Co., Inc. 
88 Broadeasting 


RKO Teleradio Pictures, Inc. 
© y Broadcasting Corp... 
Meredith Publishing Co. 2, 
Scripps, Howard Radio, Ine. 
Consolidated TV and Radio 
Broadcasters, Ine 


37,800 | 1,000 | 38,800 
(2) Officials of 17 certificated airlines 
{exhibit 15) 

Analysis of the contributions of $500 and 
over by officers and directors of 17 certifi- 
cated airlines discloses the following total 
contributions: 

Republicans ——— $132, 150 
Dee 31, 609 


The totals, according to the companies 
with which these persons are affiliated, to- 
gether with the amount of contributions, by 
companies, is as follows: 


Company Republi- | Demo- 

can cratic 
American Airlines 680, 000 $500 
Braniff Airways, Inc 1. 750 500 
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Repub- | Demo- 
licans crats 


Capital Airlines, Ino 
Continental Air Lines, Inc 
Delta Airlines, Inc. 
Eastern Airlines.. 
Flying Tiger Line, 
National Airlines, Inc. 
Northwest Airlines, Inc. 5 
Northeast Airlines, Ino 
Pan American Grace Airways, Inc. 
Pan-American World Airways... 
Seaboard & Western Airlines, Ine. 
Slick W . ANE 
Trans World Airlines. 


(3) Officials of the 37 leading advertising 
agencies (exhibit 17) 

In this group, no officers and directors 
were found to have contributed to Demo- 
crats. Total contributions to the Republi- 
cans were in the sum of $51,600. The firm 
list is as follows: 


Repub- 

Company: licans 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Os- 

CCC $5, 000 

Benton & Bowles 1. 500 


Biow-Beirn-Toigo (now Biow Co.) 
Brooke, Smith, French & Dor- 


Campbell, Ewald Co 
Campbell-Mthun -------~ 
Cockfield, Brown & CO- 
Compton Advertising 
Cunningham & Wals 
Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample 
D'Arcy Advertising Co__..-.----.. 
Donahue & Coe. 
D. P. Brother & Co 


Fuller & Smith & Ross 
Geyer Advertising 
Grant Advertising 
Grey Advertising Agency 
J. Walter Thompson Co- 12, 600 
Kenyon & Eckhardt 3, 000 
Kudner Agency 500 
Lennon & Newell 2, 000 
Leo Burnett Co.. 500 
MacLaren Advertising Co. None 


MacManus, John & Adams 
Maxon, 


Tatham-Lalrd - 


William Esty Co 
Young & Rubicam 


Grand total cinin 


(4) Officials of the 47 leading underwriters 
of investment bonds (exhibit 16) 
Officials of the 47 leading underwriters of 
investment bonds who contributed in 
amounts of $500 and over, according to com- 
mittee records, made total contributions of 
$237,800 to the Republicans, and $2,000 to 
the Democrats. The firms and the total 
amounts of the officials contributing are: 


Repub- | Demo- 
crats 


Company licans 


Allyn (A. C.) & Co., Ine 
Allen Co } 


ational Co —̃ä Da2— 
i Corp... 


Company 


Eastman, Dillon & Co., In 
Equitable Securities Corp- 
First Boston Corp. 


Marks (Carl) 4 Co., Inc 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fange & 
Beane 


y! 
Rothchild (L. F.) & Co. 
Salomon Bros. & Hutsler 
Shearson, Hammill & Co. 
Smith, Barney & Co.... 
Union Securities Corp. 
Walston & Coo 
Wertheim & Co. 
White, Weld & Co.. 
Witter (Dean) & Co. 


Grand total. 


—— 2.000 
(5) Officials of professional, business, and 
other selected special groups (exhibit 22) 

The special groups selected and the total 
number of political contributions by offi- 
cials of these groups to the political parties 
are as follows: 


Miscel- 
laneous 


Repub-| Demo- 
lican erat 


American Bar Association, 
house of delegates... ....-... 
a Tron and Stee! 

ns 


roads. 
Business Advisory Council 

for the Department of 

Commerce 268, 499 
Chiefs of diplomatie missions. 121, 415 
Manufacturing Chemists As- 


r N 
National Association of Elec- 
trie Companies e adidas aarnne 


aan nos e ry of Man- 
National ‘Association of Real 

Estate Boards 
National Coal Association.. 
United States Chamber 


C. Activity by Corporate and Business 
Organizations 

Since section 610 of title 18, United States 
Code, prohibits contributions or expenditures 
on the part of corporations in connection 
with Federal elections, the activities of cor- 
porations and organizations normally con- 
sidered allied with corporations came under 
the scrutiny of the subcommittee. Some of 
the activities investigated are as follows: 

1. Testing of Democratic registrations, 
Oregon: A complaint from Kenneth E. Rinke, 
Multnomah County Democratic Committee 
chairman, dated November 1, 1956, initiated 
an investigation of Oregon election activi- 
ties of certain business concerns in Portland, 
Oreg. It was determined that certain Port- 
land business concerns were solicited by Gor- 
don Orput, a local insurance man, and the 
Multnomah County Republican Central 
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Committee, to send out mailings to regis- 
tered Democratic voters. The concerns used 
their own envelopes and generally enclosed 
some of their ordinary advertising material. 
However, in at least one instance nothing 
was enclosed in the envelopes mailed. The 
entire cost of the mailings was paid for by 
the concerns participating, or officers or 
members thereof, although the addressing of 
the envelopes was done by the Multnomah 
County Republican Central Committee. 

The purpose of the mailing was to de- 
termine whether or not the Democratic 
voters were properly registered. All of the 
envelopes were marked Return to Sender if 
Not Delivered.” The envelopes which were 
returned to the concerns were, in most in- 
stances, handed over to the Republican cen- 
tral committee for use by their poll watch- 
ers as evidence that the voters whose names 
were addressed on the envelopes were not 
living at the addresses which had been given. 
Since the addresses to which the envelopes 
were sent had been obtained from the list of 
registered voters kept in the office of the 
secretary of state, this could mean that the 
voter was improperly registered or, perhaps, 
nonexistent. In at least two instances, how- 
ever, all of the returned envelopes were not 
given to the Republican central committee 
because the concerns involved had doubts 
about permitting their use for political pur- 
poses. Representatives of some of the con- 
cerns involved also indicated that they did 
not know at the outset that the mailing was 
to be solely to Democratic voters. 

Some of the concerns which participated 
in this mailing scheme were individual pro- 
prietorships and partnerships to which sec- 
tion 610 of title 18, United States Code, which 
prohibits contributions to Federal election 
campaigns by corporations, is not applica- 
ble. There were, however, several corpora- 
tions, including the First National Bank of 
Portland. The participation of such con- 
cerns in this activity may be a violation of 
section 610 since the results of the mailing 
were used by the Republican committee to 
check registrations of Democratic voters and, 
to that extent, such activity may be consid- 
ered to constitute an “expenditure” on be- 
half of the Republican committee. 

2. Activities of Pennsylvania Manufactur- 
ers Association: As a result of a newspaper 
étory appearing in the Pittsburgh Post- 
Gazette of October 3, 1956, which indicated 
that the Pennsylvania Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation was making contributions to the Re- 
publican Party and the testimony of James 
McDevitt, codirector of the AFL-CIO Com- 
mittee on Political Education, at the sub- 
committee’s hearings on October 9, 1956, to 
the effect that the association is one of the 
most active political organizations in the 
United States” (hearings, p. 321), an inquiry 
was made into the activities of the associa- 
tion. The only political activity disclosed by 
the preliminary staff investigation was a cam- 
paign designed to encourage persons to regis- 
ter to vote. Therefore, no further investi- 
gation of the association was conducted by 
the subcommittee. 


D. Activity by Labor Organizations 


Section 610 of title 18, United States Code, 
was amended by the Taft-Hartley Act so as 
to include labor unions within its terms and 
place them upon the same footing as corpo- 
rations so far as political contributions and 
expenditures are concerned. In spite of this 
section, however, there is extensive activ- 
ity by labor unions in the political field, 
mostly through political education and po- 
litical action committees, usually financed 
by voluntary contributions. A more detailed 
accounting of the findings of the subcom- 
mittee as to the extent of labor participation 
in the campaign will be found elsewhere in 
this report, but in one instance an on-the- 
spot investigation was made. 

As a result of a request by Senator CURTIS 
on November 1, 1956, the subcommittee sent 
an investigator to Flint, Mich., to determine 
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the facts in reports that the Greater Flint 
Industrial Union Council and, specifically, 
local 599 of the United Auto Workers, were 
engaging in political activities and using 
union funds therefor, in violation of the Fed- 
eral election laws. This investigation was 
somewhat hampered by the facts that the 
campaign was then at its height, and that 
an investigation was in progress was known 
to the press. The union leaders, objecting 
to the publicity, and feeling that the inves- 
tigation was being used for campaign pur- 
poses, were reluctant to lend their full co- 
operation. However, information was ob- 
tained from which certain conclusions can 
be reached. 

Thus, it appears, the Greater Flint Indus- 
trial Union Council requested its locals to 
furnish to the council the sum of 4714 cents 
per member for use in the election campaign 
and to call out from their plants their po- 
litical action committees and political can- 
didates from October 8 to November 8, 1956. 
The executive board of local 599, at a meeting 
held September 7, 1956, voted to concur in 
the request of the council, and to recommend 
to the local that anyone called out of the 
shop be paid $20 per day, but not more than 
$100 per week. At the regular membership 
meeting of local 599, held pursuant to the 
usual notice, on September 9, 1956, it was 
voted to concur in the request of the council 
and to adopt the recommendation of the 
executive board. It was not possible to 
establish in the course of the investigation 
whether this request was for a voluntary 
contribution from the members or whether 
an assessment was actually made. 

The information and material obtained by 
the investigator was transmitted to the De- 
partment of Justice for such action as it 
should deem indicated. (For further discus- 
sion of labor and corporate activity, see pp. 
23 to 25, infra.) 


E. Purchase and Sale of Campaign Materials 

Section 608 (b) of title 18, United States 
Code, provides as follows: (b) Whoever pur- 
chases or buys any goods, commodities, ad- 
vertising, or articles of any kind or descrip- 
tion, the proceeds of which, or any portion 
thereof, directly or indirectly inures to the 
benefit of or for any candidate for an elec- 
tive Federal office including the offices of 
President of the United States, and presi- 
dential and vice presidential electors or any 
political committee or other political or- 
ganization engaged in furthering, advancing, 
or advocating the nomination or election of 
any national political party, shall be fined 
not more than $5,000 or imprisoned not 
more than 5 years, or both. 

This subsection shall not interfere with 
the usual and known business, trade, or 
profession of any candidate. 

In the light of this provision of the code, 
the subcommittee was interested in deter- 
mining the method of distribution and the 
cost of various campaign paraphernalia. In- 
cluded in this report is an illustrative list 
of companies engaged in the sale of political 
novelties and specialties, together with the 
gross dollar volume of sales in 1956 (exhibit 
9). Most of these items are of little actual 
monetary value. However, they are usually 
sold at a unit price far in excess of their 
cost and have become an important factor 
in political solicitations. The amount of 
money expended by political committees 
and candidates to only 6 companies which 
sold these items in the 1956 campaigns was 
approximately $678,000. The amount real- 
ized by the sale of such items must have at 
least equaled that amount. 

The above-quoted section of the Federal 
code would appear by its terms technically 
to prohibit the purchase and sale of these 
items by individuals, committees, or candi- 
dates. If this be the case, the number of 
violations is legion and obviously there is 
need for remedial legislation in this area 
of political activity. Campaign buttons, 
stickers, pencils, and other campaign mate- 
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rials, are universally used as methods of 
publicizing parties, candidates, and issues. 
F. Campaign Literature 

Some past campaigns have been marred 
by scurrilous and defamatory literature. In 
the 1956 campaign, the subcommittee re- 
ceived information of only two instances 
where such practices were being followed. 

One of these instances arose in North 
Dakota, in the campaign of A. C. Townley, a 
self-styled Independent Republican candi- 
date for the United States Senate. Most of 
his financing was handled through the Citi- 
zens Committee for Better Understanding 
of the Communist Threat, of which E. C. 
Joyce, of Bismarck, N. Dak., was secretary. 
Most of the speeches and advertisements of 
the candidate were devoted to attacks upon 
Quentin Burdick, the Democratic candidate 
for Senate, and especially to attempts to 
label Burdick as a Communist. 

The other instance arose in Oklahoma. 
Rev. Billy James Hargis, of the Christian 
Echoes National Ministry, Inc., of Tulsa, 
Okla., distributed a mimeographed appeal 
for funds entitled “Our 1956 Political Crisis,” 
and a printed leaflet entitled “Stevenson and 
Kefauver.” Both of these items were marked 
by extreme language and attempts to link 
Stevenson and KEFAUVER to communism. 

Investigation of these two matters was not 
completed at the time of submission of this 
report. 

G. Democratic Senatorial Primary—Idaho 

On August 23, 1956, the subcommittee re- 
ceived by telegram a complaint from Hon. 
Glen Taylor, who was defeated in the Demo- 
cratic primary in the State of Idaho, in 
which a request was made for a recount of 
the primary vote. The complainant. was 
advised of the rules of the subcommittee as 
above described and was accorded an oppor- 
tunity to present a written verified state- 
ment of complaint with supporting affidavits. 
Under date of September 5, 1956, Mr. Taylor 
filed with the subcommittee his written but 
unverified communication with seven sup- 
porting affidavits from other individuals. 
After preliminary review by the staff of the 
subcommittee the entire matter was con- 
sidered by the subcommittee in executive 
session on September 12, 1956, and a finding 
was made that the evidence was insufficient 
to make a prima facie case. Mr. Taylor was 
5 by letter dated September 12, 
1956. 


H. Alleged Solicitation of Campaign Con- 
tributions in General Motors Plants, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


An anonymous complaint dated Septem- 
ber 4, 1956, received by the subcommittee 
alleged that general foremen and employees 
of higher rank in a General Motors Corp. 
plant located in Cleveland, Ohio, were being 
compelled to contribute to the Republican 
Party. Pledge cards were allegedly dis- 
tributed by the plant manager, who in- 
formed the supervisory employees that a 
minimum contribution of $50 was expected. 
The complainant stated that his pledge card 
and contribution had been returned to him 
because he had contributed only $20. 

Interviews with various supervisory per- 
sonnel at four General Motors plants in 
Cleveland revealed that some, but not all, 
of these employees had received pledge 
cards for the Ohio Republican Finance 
Committee and the Ohio Republican Sena- 
torial Committee from their superiors at the 
General Motors plants. In some instances, 
the employee's name was on the pledge 
card; in others, the cards were blank. Some 
of the employees made contributions in 
varying amounts, while others did not. 
None of the employees indicated that any 
pressure was exercised, but one employee 
stated that he had never contributed before 
and would not have contributed in 1956 
except for the fact that the pledge card 
was given him by his immediate superior at 
the plant. 
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Interviews were also held with officials in 
charge of the various General Motors plants 
in Cleveland. These interviews revealed 
that in at least three of the plants the man- 
ager or superintendent received Republican 
pledge cards from the Cuyahoga County 
Republican Committee and distributed them 
to supervisory personnel in their plants 
through organizational channels. In at least 
one plant, the pledge cards and contribu- 
tions were returned to the superintendent 
for forwarding to the committee. 


I. Constitution and Free Enterprise 
2 Foundation 

As a result of information received by the 
subcommittee, a preliminary field inquiry 
investigation was made of the activities of 
the Constitution and Free Enterprise Foun- 
dation, Inc., in connection with the election. 
The Constitution and Free Enterprise Foun- 
dation, Inc., is classified by the United 
States Treasury as a tax-exempt organiza- 
tion organized and operated exclusively for 
educational purposes. It maintains offices 
in New York City and its secretary is Dr. Ed- 
ward A. Rumley. Contributions made to this 
organization are deductible by the donors 
for income-tax purposes, 

While the campaign was in progress, this 
foundation undertook nationwide mass dis- 
tribution of the book Farmers at the Cross- 
roads by Ezra Taft Benson, Secretary of 
Agriculture. This book contains a brief 
biography of Mr. Benson, a discussion of 
farm problems, including the question of 
parity and acreage control and strongly sup- 
ports the administration’s farm policy. In 
the descriptive literature concerning the 
book, it is referred to as containing a “‘non- 
political solution” of our farm problem. 
The book, itself, contains such nonpolitical 
chapters as Controls Versus Initiative, Why 
Price and Acreage Controls Don't Work, 
Should Efficiency Be Outlawed? and The 
Paternalistic Road to Disaster. 

Contributions were solicited by the Con- 
stitution and Free Enterprise Foundation, 
Inc., by telegram and otherwise from indi- 
viduals in at least eight States: California, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Minnesota, In- 
diana, Pennsylvania, and Montana, In these 
solicitations, the persons addressed were ad- 
vised that their contribution would be tax- 
deductible. 

The activities of this foundation during 
the election campaign point up the problem 
that such foundations may be used as a 
device to avoid controls upon political ex- 
penditures and to provide tax benefits for 
political contributors. The information 
gathered by the staff is being forwarded to 
the Internal Revenue Service. 


(J) Miscellaneous Complaints 


Various complaints were received by the 
subcommittee during the course of the elec- 
tion campaign which did not result in in- 
vestigation. In each instance the com- 
plainants. were advised of the rules of the 
subcommittee described above, but no sup- 
porting evidence was submitted. Some of 
these complaints were as follows: 

1. A complaint by Mr. JOHN D. HOBLITZELL, 
Jr., chairman of the West Virginia Republi- 
can Executive Committee, alleging that peo- 
ple had been discharged as employees of 
State institutions because they refused to 
contribute political funds to Democrats. 

2. A complaint by the Republican State 
senate candidates from the city of New 
York alleging excessive expenditures by 
Governor Harriman in connection with his 
attempt to win the Democratic presidential 
nomination, 

3. A complaint by Guy L. Smith, Republi- 
can State Executive Committee of Tennes- 
see, alleging that certain State employees 
had been required to contribute 10 percent 
of their September pay as a political contri- 
bution. (This matter was referred to a 
special subcommittee consisting of Senators 
MANSFIELD and CURTIS.) 
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4. A telegram from Thomas H. Lane, cam- 
paign chairman of the Dauphin County, Pa., 
Democratic campaign, requesting that an 
investigator be assigned to Harrisburg, Pa., 
on election day because of certain notorious 
election fraud districts. 

5. A telegram from Waiter E. Curry, Re- 
publican State chairman of Oklahoma, re- 
questing assignment of investigators as ob- 
servers on election day because this State 
is notorious for election-day frauds. 

6. A telegram from Mr. Griffith Rees, 
Democratic county chairman for Lake 
County, Ind., alleging a shakedown of super- 
visory personnel for contributions to the 
Republican Party at the United States Steel 
plant in Gary, Ind, 

v. SUBJECTS DEVELOPED AT PUBLIC HEARINGS 

In the course of its study the subcommit- 
tee has held 2 sets of public hearings which 
consumed a total of 5 days. Thirty-three 
witnesses were questioned, some of them 
appearing before the subcommittee more 
than once, regarding various phases of cam- 
paign practices and political activities, with 
a view toward enlightening the subcommit- 
tee and the public as to the conduct of the 
campaigns, and the necessity for remedial 
legislation. Testimony was received on a 
variety of subjects including the subject of 
institutional advertising referred to in sec- 
tion IV of this report. A summary outline 
and discussion of others of these points, 
together with some of the tentative con- 
clusions arrived at, follow: 


A. Campaign Contributions 


In general, the testimony regarding cam- 
paign contributions centered around the 
questions of whether there should be any 
limitation upon the amount allowed to be 
contributed by individuals, and if such a 
limitation were made, how it should be en- 
forced, and whether labor unions and cor- 
porations should be allowed to contribute. 
In this connection, the question of giving 
adequate publicity to contributions, to- 
gether with the possible deterrent effect of 
such publicity, was examined. 

The first witness at each of the sessions 
of public hearings held by the subcommittee 
was Dr. Alexander Heard, professor of po- 
litical science at the University of North 
Carolina, who became a staff consultant on 
September 17, 1956. At his first appearance 
before the subcommittee, Dr. Heard esti- 
mated the costs of all election campaigning 
in 1952 to have been in the neighborhood 
of $140 million. 

It was the general consensus of the wit- 
nesses that the present definition of po- 
litical committee“ included in the Federal 
Corrupt Practices Act of 1925 is inadequate, 
both as to providing an effective limitation 
on the amount which can be contributed by 
an individual, and also as to providing ade- 
quate publicity to amounts contributed. 
The present definition includes: any com- 
mittee, association, or organization which 
accepts contributions or makes expendi- 
tures for the purpose of influencing or at- 
tempting to influence the election of 
candidates for presidential and vice presi- 
dential electors (1) in 2 or more States, or 
(2), whether or not in more than 1 State, 
if such committee, association, or organi- 
zation (other than a duly organized State or 
local committee of a political party) is a 
branch or subsidiary of a national commit- 
tee, association, or organization. 

As was forcefully brought out by the testi- 
mony of John Hay Whitney, chairman of 
the United Republican Finance Committee 
of New York, a political committee operat- 
ing in only a part of a State would not be in- 
cluded in the above definition and yet 
could exert a powerful influence upon an 
election in terms of funds raised and dis- 
bursed. Mr. Whitney’s testimony shows that 
his committee operates in only 8 counties 
of New York, and yet it had raised by Sep- 
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tember 10, 1956, the sum of $683,559.50. The 
total contributions reported by this com- 
mittee as of December 31, 1956, were 
$1,645,369, 

It was pointed out that, since this commit- 
tee did not come within the definition of a 
“political committee” as used in the Corrupt 
Practices Act or in the Hatch Act, there was 
no limitation as to the amount an individual 
could contribute to such committee. Nor is 
such a committee required to file with the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives the 
statement required of political committees” 
by section 305 of the Corrupt Practices Act, 
so that no publicity would be given to such 
a contribution unless a report were required 
by State or local law, or, as in the case of 
Mr. Whitney's committee, a report was filed 
voluntarily. 

Most of the witnesses favored some limita- 
tion upon the amount allowed to be con- 
tributed by any one individual. In this con- 
nection, Walter P. Reuther, president of the 
International Union of United Automobile, 
Aircraft, and Agricultural Implement Work- 
ers of America, renewed a recommendation 
previously made by his organization that 
there be a $5 limitation per voter; and that 
contributions should be made only by quali- 
fied electors, This limitation would be sep- 
arate for President, Senator, Congressman, 
and political party. Thus, under Mr. Reu- 
ther's suggestion, in a presidental election 
year, no individual would be allowed to con- 
tribute more than $20, $15 in a Congressional 
year, and $5 in a nonelection year. This was 
the most drastic recommendation proposed. 
The other witnesses favored somewhat higher 
limits. 

Mr. Carleton G. Ketchum, president of Ket- 
chum, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa., a fund-raising or- 
ganization, stated that he thought that a 
reasonable limitation should be made, and 
added that there was a practical limitation 
now, due to the gift tax provisions of the 
Internal Revenue Code. (Mr. Ketchum testi- 
fied that his organization had raised $600,000 
in Pittsburgh for the Republican Party as of 
October 10, 1956, and hoped to raise an ad- 
ditional $200,000. Commissions received by 
him were approximately $58,000 as of the 
same date. (Hearings, pt. 2, pp. 449-452.) ) 

The tax aspects of campaign contributions 
were testified to by Justin F. Winkle, Assist- 
ant Commissioner of Internal Revenue. He 
stated that, insofar as campaign contribu- 
tions were concerned, under the Federal gift- 
tax law, an annual exclusion of $3,000 is 
given to any unmarried donor in connection 
with any gift to a separate donee. In addi- 
tion, each donor is allowed a $30,000 life- 
time exemption. In the case of married in- 
dividuals, a husband and wife, or a husband 
using his wife’s exemption and exclusion, 
could make annual gifts of $6,000 without 
gift-tax liability to any number of donees 
and could make additional gifts during their 
lifetime in the sum of $60,000 without gift- 
tax lability. A gift-tax return, however, 
must be filed in any case where a contribu- 
tion is made to any one committee exceed- 
ing $3,000 in any 1 year. He also pointed 
out that under the Federal income-tax law, 
no deduction is allowed by an individual or 
other organization for political contributions 
or expenditures, though in certain excep- 
tional cases, a contribution or expenditure 
which might be classed by some as “political” 
has been allowed, 

Some testimony related to the question as 
to whether or not a deduction or credit 
ought to be allowed for a political contribu- 
tion or expenditure. Paul Butler, chairman 
of the Democratic National Committee, 
stated that the Democratic National Com- 
mittee had supported bills to encourage con- 
tributions by taxpayers by allowing them to 
deduct contributions of up to $100 to politi- 
cal parties or candidates, or, in the alterna- 
tive, to allow an outright credit for politi- 


cal donations of up to $10. 
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Mr. Carleton G. Ketchum also testified that 
in his opinion it would be very well worth- 
while to permit the deduction for income- 
tax purposes of up to $100 of a contribution 
to a recognized poiltical party, stating that 
it must be assumed that a contributor makes 
such a contribution in the interest of good 
government. He further stated that he be- 
lieved that such a deduction would greatly 
increase the number of givers in amounts 
below $100 and cause a number of those 
now giving lesser amounts to increase their 
contributions up to $100. Similar testimony 
was received from other witnesses. 

B. Campaign Spending Limitations 

Primarily, the discussion and suggestions 
in regard to campaign spending limitations 
centered around two questions: (1) Should 
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there be any limit upon the amount allowed 
to be expended; and (2) if so, what would be 
a realistic limit. Section 20 of the Hatch 
Act (now sec. 609 of title 18, U. S. Code), orig- 
inally enacted in 1940, provides that “no 
political committee shall receive contribu- 
tions aggregating more than $3 million, or 
make expenditures aggregating more than 
$3 million, during any calendar year.” In 
this connection, the testimony of Carroll P. 
Newton, vice president of Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborne, Inc., advertising firm 
representing the Republican National Com- 
mittee, was particularly arresting. He 
pointed out that since 1940 the cost of ad- 
vertising in various media has risen drasti- 
cally and submitted the following supporting 
statistics: 


atem 


Black and white page advertisement in national magazine 


Page advertisement in morning newspapers 
Page advertisement in evening newspapers 
Broadcast medium (in 1940 the broadeast medium consis 


Average cost in— 


Increase 
(percent) 
I va tee $3, 338.65 | $6,685.04 | Over 100 
241.07 726.15 | Over 200. 
44 315.13 | Over 118. 
81, 819.00 | Over 500. 


1955 the broadcast medium consisted of both radio and television); }4 hour 


full network facilities of NBC. 


It was the consensus of the witnesses in- 
terrogated on this point that the present law 
was unworkable and encouraged the forma- 
tion of numerous political committees. The 
fact that any single committee is, under 
present law, limited to a $3 million expendi- 
ture, coupled with the fact that this limit 
for a nation the size of the United States 
would allow only a fraction of the advertising 
and other publicity necessary to reach the 
voters, gives rise to the creation of an enor- 
mous number of committees and organiza- 
tions engaged in what might seem to be a 
duplication of effort. Thus we find that 
there is a Republican National Committee, a 
United Republican Finance Committee, a 
Citizens for Eisenhower, a Young Republican 
National Federation, a Young Republican Na- 
tional Campaign Committee, a National 
Federation of Republican Women, a Repub- 
lican Committee on Healing Arts, and vari- 
ous other committees and organizations all 
established for the same purpose. There is a 
similar growth, of course, of committees and 
organizations concerned with electing Demo- 
cratic candidates to national office. 

Each of these committees, under the pres- 
ent law, is entitled to raise and expend up to 
$3 million. In addition, as pointed out here- 
tofore, there is no effective limitation on the 
amount of money which can be raised and 
spent by a State or local committee. 


C. Radio and Television—The Free-Time 
3 Question 

The subcommittee received testimony from 
officials of the four leading broadcasting sys- 
tems of the United States and also from Mr. 
Harold E. Fellows, president of the National 
Association of Radio & Television Broadcast- 
ers. There was substantial agreement on the 
part of these witnesses that section 315 of the 
Communications Act places serious handi- 
caps upon political candidates and parties as 
well as upon the broadcaster or telecaster 
desiring to perform the public service of 
bringing to the listening and viewing audi- 
ence adequate coverage of the election 
campaign. 

The witnesses were practically unanimous 
that section 315 of the Communications Act 
ought to be repealed or drastically amended. 
This section, at present, provides, in part, as 
follows: 

(a) If any licensee shall permit any per- 
son who is a legally qualified candidate for 
any public office to use a broadcasting sta- 
tion, he shall afford equal opportunities to 
all other such candidates for that office in the 
use of such broadcasting station: Provided, 
That such licensee shall have no power of 


censorship over the material broadcast un- 
der the provisions of this section. No ob- 
ligation is hereby imposed upon any licensee 
to allow the use of its station by any such 
candidate. 

Although on its face this section would ap- 
pear to be a fair and equitable statute, its 
application has created many problems. Un- 
der the interpretation which the section has 
received by the Federal Communications 
Commission, any qualified candidate is en- 
titled to the benefits of this section. As was 
pointed out by the testimony of Richard S. 
Salant, vice president of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, Inc., in 1952 there were 
18 political parties which presented presi- 
dential nominees. In addition to the Repub- 
lican and Democratic Parties, there were also 
presidential candidates of the American 
Party, the American Rally, the Christian Na- 
tionalist Party, and numerous other groups. 

A broadcaster or telecaster is not allowed 
under section 315 (a) to make any distinc- 
tion among the candidates of these parties, 
regardless of the public interest in these 
candidates. In consequence, the broadcast- 
ers hesitate to allow the use of their facilities 
by any candidate, other than upon a paying 
basis, for fear that they will be besieged 
with requests for equal free time from these 
minor parties. It was suggested by the wit- 
nesses that some realistic criterion should be 
established whereby free time could not be 
demanded by parties who did not represent 
a substantial percentage of the voting public. 
Among other suggestions, there were ad- 
vanced the ideas of requiring a party to have 
polled a certain minimum percentage of the 
vote in the last election or requiring that a 
petition bearing a certain minimum number 
of signatures be filed before equal free time 
would be allowed. 

The question of requiring the radio and 
television broadcasters to present a certain 
minimum amount of free time to candidates 
was also raised during these hearings. Rob- 
ert R. Nathan, chairman of the executive 
committee of the Americans for Democratic 
Action, suggested that the law be revised to 
require the networks to make a reasonable 
amount of free time available to candidates 
of the major parties. He also suggested that 
provision should be made for free time for 
minor parties based upon their abilities to 
show some support among the electorate, 

It was pointed out by various witnesses 
that the air waves belong to the American 
people and that the radio and television sta- 
tions have been granted a virtual monopoly 
of this great natural resource. It was felt 
by some that the favored position of the net- 
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works in regard to this natural resource 
should give rise to an obligation upon their 
part to furnish time without charge to can- 
didates and political parties in connection 
with the elections. The witnesses on behalf 
of the radio and television industry, however, 
were opposed to such suggestions. They 
argued that radio and television were not 
the only expenses of a political campaign and 
that a similar argument could be made to 
require free transportation to be furnished 
by the railroads, free hotel rooms and offices, 
free printing and space in newspapers. 

The subcommittee’s study of radio and tel- 
evision in the 1956 election campaign re- 
vealed the amount of free time that individ- 
ual radio and television stations and the ra- 
dio and television networks made available 
to the various political parties. The figures 
with respect to radio and television free time 
are summarized infra, pages 8-11, and are set 
forth in detail in exhibit 24. However, it 
should be noted that the figures compiled by 
the subcommittee for the 1956 campaign in- 
cludes free time given to persons supporting 
candidates as well as free time made avail- 
able to the candidates themselves. The re- 
quirements of section 315 of the Communi- 
cations Act apply only to use of broadcasting 
facilities by the candidates themselves. 

The question of censorship by poiltical 
broadcasters and telecasters was also raised 
in the hearings. It was pointed out by rep- 
resentatives of the radio and television in- 
dustry that under the present law a broad- 
caster is not allowed to censor a speech of a 
candidate and yet the broadcaster is held 
responsible by many State laws for any slan- 
derous or libelous statements which might 
be uttered by the candidate. It was felt by 
these witnesses that this law was inequitable 
and, while most of them did not suggest that 
the stations be allowed to censor the candi- 
dates’ statements, they did suggest that the 
law should remove them from liability for 
statements made in an uncensored broad- 
cast. i 


D. Labor and Corporate Political Activities 

From the testimony received by the sub- 
committee in public hearings end evidence 
which has been obtained by the staff during 
the present study, it appears that the ques- 
tion of corporate and labor activities in the 
political area and the impact upon such 
corporate and union activities of section 610 
of the Corrupt Practices Act, have been 
placed more sharply in focus during the 
present campaign than in previous years. 

The above-cited section of the act is ap- 
plicable by its terms to corporations and 
labor unions and makes it unlawful for 
either of them to make * * * a contribu- 
tion or expenditure in connection with any 
election at which presidential and vice presi- 
dential electors or a Senator or Representa- 
tive in, or a Delegate or Resident Commis- 
sioner to Congress or to be voted for, or in 
connection with any primary election, or 
political convention or caucus held to select 
candidates for any of the foregoing offices. 

The testimony received from Prof. Alexan- 
der Heard, political science expert, Arch N. 
Booth, executive vice president, United 
States Chamber of Commerce, Duncan 
Norton-Taylor, assistant managing editor of 
Fortune magazine, and other witnesses has 
sketched out the lines of corporate activity 
believed to be legal within the meaning of 
section 610 of the Corrupt Practices Act, and 
also of activities clearly beyond the pale of 
legitimate corporate activities. 

On the other hand, there are claims that 
union organizations are not merely expend- 
ing funds voluntarily contributed by union 
members in support of candidates and com- 
mittees, but are also making use of union 
treasury funds for purposes alleged to be 
unlawful under the above section of the 
Corrupt Practices Act. 

The representatives of labor cited the fol- 
lowing examples of activity in which they, 
under their constitutional right, are per- 
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mitted to engage, with the use of general 
union funds: 

(1) Systematically organize drives for reg- 
istration of voters; 

(2) Carry out a systematic program of 
political education, including organization 
of schools where political questions are dis- 
cussed, and the compilation and distribution 
of voting records; and 

(8) Exercise the right of free speech by 
expressing their views on political questions 
in print and by means of television and radio 
and otherwise. 

With respect to corporations, the testi- 
mony presented to the subcommittee dis- 
closes that corporations have been advised 
in broadly disseminated publications of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce and 
legal opinions that they may engage in the 
following political activities: 

(1) Pay salaries and wages of officers and 
regular employees while engaged in political 
activities; 

(2) Publish opinions and arguments of a 
political nature, expressed as the views of 
the corporation, in any house organ or other 
printed document circulated at the expense 
of the corporation; 

(3) Purchase radio and television time or 
newspaper space for the presentation of the 
corporation's political views; 

(4) Use any other means of expressing the 
political views of the corporate management, 
publicly or privately; 

(5) Encourage people to register and yote, 
and disseminate information and opinions 
concerning public issues without regard to 
parties and candidates. 

Comparable to the allegations that union 
treasury funds are improperly diverted di- 
rectly to candidates or political committees 
(rather than for the direct expression by the 
union organizations of their own political 
philosophies or ideas), is the testimony of 
Dr. Heard and Mr. Duncan Norton-Taylor 
with respect to evasions of the law by cor- 
porate organizations. It was testified that 
such organizations: 

(1) Make use of the advertising or enter- 
tainment funds of trade associations for po- 
litical contributions; 

(2) Place advertisements in political pub- 
lications through public relations firms or 
advertising agencies; 

(3) Make contributions in kind to political 
candidates (make available to them without 
pay the use of offices, airplanes, etc.): 

(4) Permit the padding of expense ac- 
counts with the understanding that political 
contributions should be made out of the 
padded amounts; and 

(5) Pay or prepay bonuses with the ex- 
plicit or tacit understanding that part of 
such remuneration shall be spent in cam- 
paign contributions. 

In the near future, a decision is expected 
in the case of United States v. International 
Union, United Automobile, ete., Workers, 
now pending before the Supreme Court of 
the United States, on appeal by the Depart- 
ment of Justice from a decision of Judge 
Picard of the Federal District Court of the 
Eastern District of Michigan. In that de- 
cision, it was held that expenditures made by 
a labor union from its general treasury for 
television broadcasts endorsing political 
candidates were not expenditures prohibited 
by section 610 of the Corrupt Practices Act. 

Should the Supreme Court hold this pro- 
vision unconstitutional in its application to 
the labor unions, there may still remain an 
area of doubt as to its constitutionality with 
respect to corporations. The viewpoint of 
labor as expressed by Mr, Reuther is, how- 
ever, that corporations should have the same 
right to participate in political activities as 
labor unions claim for themselves. 

The subcommittee received testimony 
from Warren 3 III, Assistant Attorney 
General in charge of the Criminal Division 
of the Department of Justice, with reference 
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to the enforcement of section 610. In a sta- 
tistical report of complaints yeceived by the 
Department of Justice concerning alleged 
violations of this section from 1950 through 
1956, Mr. Olney pointed out that during 
that period there had been received 54 com- 
plaints, of which 49 were considered by the 
Department to be worthy of investigation. 
From these complaints and investigations, 
14 cases were presented to the grand jury; 
only 2 indictments were obtained; and only 
1 case had been brought to trial, which re- 
sulted in an acquittal. The other indict- 
ment has resulted in the case of United 
States v. International Union, United Auto- 
mobile, ete., Workers, noted above. 

There has never been an indictment of a 
corporation under this section. 

ALBERT GORE. 
MIKE MANSFIELD, 


Family 


Reynolds 
Rockefeller.. 
Vanderbilt. 


This exhibit illustrates that significant 
political contributions are made by some 
prominent family groups. It does not in- 
clude all prominent families, and it is not 
intended to suggest that all prominent fami- 
lies make large political contributions. 
Some single individuals, in fact, made larger 
campaign gifts in 1956 than some of these 
families, as shown in exhibit 12. 

The exhibit does not necessarily include 
the contributions of all members of the 
families listed. The subcommittee has 
simply included the contributions it knows 
about that were made by persons who, it 
understands, belong to the families in 
question. In the case of the du Pont family, 
the names of over 900 members of the family 
were checked against the list of contributors, 


Du Pont family 


Bredin, J. B., Greenville, Del. 


Deposit, Md 
Pie > Fe A 
Buck, Mrs, C. Douglass, Bu- 
ena Vista, Del. 
9 "Mrs. Margaretta 
du Pont, r Ta Del. 
Carpenter, W. K., Wilming- 
ton, Del — 


Doar, Mrs. J. Simpson, Wil- 
mington. ie 
aga Hoe 


mn, 1 
uP Pont, Dred 2 New 
York, 


—— — 
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ExRIErr 11—1956 CONTRIBUTIONS OF 12 
SELECTED FAMILIES 

In this exhibit are presented summaries 
of certain contributions made in 1956 by 
members of 12 selected families. The infor- 
mation has been obtained from reports on 
file with the Clerk of the United States 
House of Representatives, chiefly from the 
period prior to September 1, and from ques- 
tionnaires filed with the subcommittee by 
political committees and by individuals. 
Generally, the summaries include only con- 
tributions of $500 and over made in con- 
nection with campaigns for Federal office. 
In some instances, contributions of $100 and 
over and contributions made to other cam- 
paigns have been included, information pro- 
vided by the contributors themselves. 

The families and their contributions are 
as follows: 


Total Republican | Democratic Miscellaneous 
$248, 423 $248, 423 
33, 500 7. 
36, 899 36, 899 
38, 850 34, 350 
39, 500 14. 000 
100, 130 100, 150 
53, 550 „ 550 
216, 800 216, 800 
ee cote as 
152, 604 152, 604 
62, 400 „ 
121. 450 121, 450 
1, 153, 735 1, 010, 526 107, 109 6, 100 


ville, Del 
du Do. F. V., Washington, 


m m 
du Pont, Nicholas R., W. l 
F een 
du Pont, Mrs. Pierre S., III, 
Wilmington, Del 
du Pont, Pierre S., III, Wil- 
mington, Del 
du Pont, 8. Tao, Wil- 


ton, 


mington, Del 
du Pont, Pes F. V., Wash- 
ington, D OS aas a 
du Pont, Mrs. II. B., Green- 
ville, 1 
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Du Pont family—Continued 


Repub-| Demo- | Miscel- 
lican | cratie | laneous 


Laird, William W., Wilming- 
Da 


Wack, Mrs. John T. DeBlois, 
Santa Barbara, Calif 

Weymouth, George T 
mington, 


8 


Wil- 


Total. 
Field family 
. . — — —— 
Ropub- Demo- | Miscel- 
lican | cratie | lancous 


AN Marshall. New York, 


Ford family 


Miscel- 
laneous 


Repub-| Demo- 
lican | cratic 


Ford, Benson, ara Cage) Mich-_| 83.000 
Ford, Mrs, Edsel B 
Polnte Mic 3.000 
Ford, Mrs. 
Pointe 5 2. 500 
Ford, Charlotte M., G 
glo N 
enr: 

Pointe Farn 16,000 

‘ord, Anne, Grosse 

Fant seen) aphing F. Detroit ‘ws 

+ ee 3,000 

2 rosse 
Penne Farms, ieh... 9,000 5 
p rcasnase~n) 80900 |--.222].... EN 


Harriman, W. A., New York, 


Harriman, Mr. and Mrs. . 
Roland, New York, N. Y.. 


Total... 
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Lehman family 


Re- Demo-] Mis- 


publi- | cratic | cella- 
can neous 
Lehman, Herbert H,, New 
F 818, 500 | $2,000 
Lehman, og 5 II., 
Washi — 89 . — 
Lehman — oes New 
York, 
Lehman, Mrs. 


New York 
Tanen Robert, 


N. GOOD „„ — 
Lehman Bros, New York, 
JJ. dentine ED 8 
Tote es ek 14,000 | 23, 500 | 
Mellon family 
Repub-| Demo- | Miscel- 
nenn | cratic | lancous 
Mellon, Dr. Matthew A. 
Pittsburgh, Eu. $1, 500 |........]....-.. > 
18 llon, Mr, and Mrs. Paul, 
Ipperville, va 20.00 niann ssena — 
wel n, Mr. and Mrs, Rich- 
rd K., Pittsburgh, Pa 
Mellon, ‘ 
Mark, Haiti 
Hitchcock, 
New Y 


Walton, Mr. and Mrs. John 
F., Jr., Pittsburgh, Pau 
Scaife, Mr. and Mrs. Alan 
M., Pittsburgh, Pa 


eee 


Olin family 


Miscel- 
lancous 


Repub-| Demo- 
lican | cratic 


Olin, John M — 5 Alton, 


1. 500 
os Mr. and Mrs. Spencer 
Alton, III. 4, 00 a 
Patel Mrs. Mary O., 
Milwaukee, wis 3800 . b 
TOGA ee 53, 550 | — = 
Pew family 
Repub-| Demo- 
lican | cratic 
en i owed Philadel- 
SESSE SSeS $48, 125,45] EERE 
pew, À * J. Howard, Ard- 
2000 y snes 2 Š 
Pew r Estate, SE York, N. X.] 2000 DEEA A 


N., Phila- 


phia, Pa — — 
Walter O., Philadel- 

„n r Se ae 1,500 
A Mrs. Mabel Pew, 
Philadelphia, Pa 47, 125 


Total f 216, 800 


Pew, 


Reynolds family 


Repub-| Demo- | Miscel- 
lican | cratic | laneous 
Ree Ry David P., Louis- 
i eS een ee 1 
A g 
Reynolds, M Mrs. Muriel, Palm 2 
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Reynolds family—Continued 
Repub- Demo- Misce!- 
lican | cratic | laneous 
Reynolds, R. S., Jr., Rich- 
r PRESA HE -----| $6,000 |--...... 
Reynolds, Mrs. R. S., Sr., 
Richmond, N r TS [ei 
olds, Richard 75 Palm 
ach, Fla 21, 619 
Reynolds, William G 
ville, Ky.. 2,000 
Total. ---| 49, 609 


Rockefeller family 


Miscel- 
laneous 


Repub- Demo- 
lican | cratic 


Rockefeller, Blanchette H., 
New Vork, N. Y 


—— — — —— 


Rockefeller, David, New 

MEN (ee oo = 
Rockefeller, Jeanette E. „Mor- 

Hen ! 1000 [oecwceactsssdeces 


Roekefelier, Mrs. John D., Ir., 
New York, N. Y 
Rockefeller, John D 


——— 4 -~ 
—— — 


Rockefeller, ' 
New York, 


8., 
Rocketsiier, 
New Y: ork, N 


Prentice, Mrs. Alta Rockefel- 
ler, New York, N. Y 
Mauze, Mrs. Abby Rockefel- 
ler, New York, N. Y._-.--- 15, 


—— — — 


. — 1 35,000 
Vanderbilt, William 11 
Englewood, Fla 1,000 | $1,100 


Vi anderbilt, Cornelius, 


Whitney family 


Ropub- Demo- Miscel- 
lican | cratic lancous 
Whitney, John Hay, New 
. canine see 982, 10% sece aes lcodcasne 
Whitney, Mrs. John Hay, 
New Fork, N. Y. WO 
Whitney, C. V. 
o TAAI TS 2.800 —— Second 
Payson, Charles S., 
A 88 [snes 
Payson, Mrs. Joan Whitney, 
New York, N. V. 65,050 |........]_....... 


Dobel 


EXHIBIT 12—1956 POLITICAL CONTRIBUTORS OF 
$5,000 OR OVER 

This exhibit lists all those individuals, 
married couples or firms whom the subcom- 
mittee has been able to identify from re- 
ports available to it as making total political 
contributions of $5,000 or more during 1956. 
Of these contributions, $2,894,309 went to 
Republicans, $860,380 to Democrats, and 
$55,000 to other political parties or organ- 
izations. 

The information has been obtained from 
questionnaires filed by political committees 
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and by individuals with the Clerk of the their contributions to committees which the same individuals in other exhibits, par- 
House of Representatives and with the sub- were not among those requested to file ques- ticularly exhibits 25-28. 

committee. In some instances, the amounts tionnaires with the subcommittee. More- In this exhibit, the contributions of firms 
derived from the questionnaires filed by over, the reports filed by committees may are listed under the firm name. Where a 
political committees differed from the have contained errors, and the subcommit- husband and wife have both made contribu- 
amounts shown in the reports filed by indi- tee had difficulty in many cases identifying tions, either jointly or separately, the given 


viduals. This is due to several conditions. 
The individual reports included contribu- individuals because of variations in the names of both, where known, are given. All 
tions of $100 or more, while the committees “Pelling of names and the lack of complete contributions of a husband and wife have 


reporting to the subcommittee were asked addresses. For these reasons, the amounts been combined, but that part of the total 
to give the names only of contributors of shown in this exhibit may, in some in- attributable solely to the wife is indicated in 
). 


$500 or more. Some individuals reported stances, vary from the amounts shown for parentheses, e. g. (W. 


Daugus, and Hazeltine, suite 1035, Pa- 
“ghee „ 523 West 6th St., Los 


Cheathara, Mr. and Mrs. (Celeste 
R. 1 9 F. K House, 435 East 62d St., New 
AE ERATE AAE A E y E o 
Olark Ainbros F., 149 Broadway, New York, 
Clay, Gen. and Mrs. (Marjorie, McKeown) 
Lucius D., 1040 5th Ave., New York 28, N. 


Olayton, Mr. and Mrs. (Susan Vaughn) Wu. 


Altschi g. wai Mrs. i i ay 
5th Ave., New York, ence, Over- 
brook Farm, Riverbank Rd., Stamford, 


9 oo Rat SE. o — 
Anderson, Gari B., 3814 North Santa Fo, Olia- SCS 
Anderson, City, Ok eee 6, 000 }....------- Coffin, Mr. and Mrs. (Alia M. Ero, 125 East 
nderso Wurden FFF 46th St., New York, N. Y_-.-.-.----------- 
3 e Kans Mrs. | (Kathryn B) Wen- 12, 000 Cooke, Mr. and Mrs. Jar ere gad Na- 
gaa Vendome Rd., int Farms (W 8, 000) / ——.—— tional Bank Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa e kan) | [-- nnn o nn nn-| one nnnnnne. 
SRE - 00 Bel Nichte Copeland, Lament P, Du Pont Bits, wae 
Arnold, 22 at, and Mrs., 3001 Del eet e mington, Del.: residence, Greenvill le, Del Del. 
Astor, Vincent, 152 West 430 St, New York, Ko Crocker, Kiaan W» Se Bodner 
„7377ͤ ²˙ Ost , „ ou — es 
Aver eee L., 209 East . Crown, Henry, 300 West Washington 8t., 
Ball, George W., Mr. and Mrs, (Ruth), South- Chicago, Tii residence, 900 Edgemere Ct., 


evanston, 
Cullen, Mr. and Mrs. (Lillie Cronz) H. R., 
1710 City National Bank Bldg., Houston, 
Tex; residence, 1620 River Oaks Blyd., 


ern Bldg., Washington, D.C 


P Tula 0 David A., 406 National Bank Bldg., 


Houston, Nr F 
Bechtel, Mr, and Mrs. (Laura Peart) S Dean, J. S., Du Pont Bldg., Wilmington, Del_.|} W322 2 
155 Sansome St., San Francisco, Calif. Denman, or te Sil 215 West Commerce St., 
FFF lps nae ↄðͥVW — 
Cc 
Berlin, Mr. and Mrs. Roy, 170 Broadway, New 9,000 Douglas, : . 
York, N. T————.—.—.——.—— { eee al ina Dilworth, Paxson, Kalish & Green, 2685 Fidel- 
Berg Le L. M. 5 3 = — 25 Ridgeway 5 ity-Philadelphis Trust Bldg., Philadelphia 9, 
an A „ 000442 . enascovencuwcnnnn cccedacnseves|scsvenersese 
Bez, Nick 129) 1220 Bexter Horton Bldg., Seattle, Donohue, Daniel J., Jr., 2076 West Adams 
! SE ES Set SMR O HEY E E enlssn oe Blyd., Los Angeles! jes 18, Gall 
Bingham, Barry, Glenview, 2 assis, 2 88 Dorin Mr. Ro bert W., 995 5th Ave., New 
us . AN rs a aco 220000 ⁵—T K 22, 800s. o 
2 Bldg., 1 Md. ; residence, 14, 150 Downs, Mr. and Mrs, (Alletta I.) Robert N., 
Alto Dale, Pikesville, Md. CW 5, 650) } — Ne Baltimore Rd., Glendon Farms, 
Blodgett, John W. Jra residence, 250 Ply- ilmington, Del --Hgz-Zii- Naz i 100 
mouth Rd. SE., Grand Rapids Mitch Gp e 
Boeschenstein, Harold, Box 901, Toledo, ae 11, 500 |.. 
Bradle ‘a Mr. and Mrs. (Helen W.) Albe au. Pont, 
1775 Broadway, New York, N. V.: aller, Was Anaia wS 
redin, Mr. ah ‘Greenwich, Conn 148 sae, ee et bus aan > pee ai Tc: Pee Meee 
du Pont, Mr. and Mrs. (Emilie T.) Henr; R-6, 100 
5 Belin, Greenville, Del. -n-m nannnnne = 3 A (W-2, 1000 —.— 9 


Breyer W. 7 — and Mrs., 1600 Locust 6, 000 
nf e —: es (W 3,000) ———— ——— ae be wens! 9028 Du Pont Blig., Wilming- 
iliam M., 111 Sutter St., San 


3 Tens E., Jr., 251 Del Trust 
Bldg., Wilmington 1, 8 

Brown, Mr. and Mrs. (Greta B.) Donaldson, 
Mount Ararat, Port posit, 

Brown, Mr. and Mrs. (Gladys S.) E. W. 


Rand: 
Pip EE AER du Pont, W me 107 Delaney Trust jiä s 


Post Office Box 60, Orange, Tex Wilmiigton; DR. scence eee 
Browne, Aldis J., 919 North Michigan os ak | ee eee Edison, Me and Mrs. (Garoign J Charles, 
g n Park, West Orange, N. I. 

. 2 Frederick, 480 Park Ave., New York 


Bruce Mrs. A. M., 713 Park Ave., New York 
N. Yi residence, 2 East 67th St., New 


Eichholz, Mr. and Mrs. (Kathryn B.) Robert 


ct CDs i RN ( IE 28 500 EIEE. CLN EN B., 1327 33d St., NW., Washington, D. C. 
Bulov: 1285 ee ee 5th Ave, and filst Evans, T. M., Oliver Rd., Sewickley, Pa. 
c ce 6,000} 13.000 Ewing, W iliam, 2 Wall St., New York 5, N. X. 
Burden, Mr. and kg (Margaret) William a oie Farland, Mr. aa A (Virginia C Joseph S., 
. M., Jr., 820 Stn Ave., New York 21, N. T. (J 7500 . 


Burns, Mr. and Mrs. (Gladys N Fritz 


B., 4950 Wilshire Blyd., Los Angeles, Calif.; rs (Ruth) Marsh 
residence, 133 South June St., Angeles, in rid s Meat ! a 1956), 250 Park Ave., N 
Gir aces stages cole e E A ha acne eay e o E D 3 NX. TT Le ea! 


Field, Mr. and Mrs. (Katherine Woodruff) 


Laab oo 8 Marshall, Jr., 211 West Wacker Dr. ae 
9 Mr. and Mrs. 91 15 ear Asa III. residence, 2430 Lakeview Ave., Chicago, 
919 North Alpine Beverl Hils, — R N AE 
Gai, bunim Bldg., Los Firestone, Mr. and ae (Polly C.) Leonard 


Angeles. §6, Gi at wi — . K., 2525 Firestone Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif.; 
Canady, Ward M., 520 Madison Ave., Toledo, Sale 1014 Laurel Lane, Beverly Hills, 


Carpenter, Mrs. R. M. (Margaretta di 
Pont), errs Tide: — 3 n, Del,- — — — —— 
Carpenter, Risin N Mr. and Mrs. (Aimee M.) Horace 
Lane, W mingion Del EARR AA E r E S oe it C., Anderson Hill Rd., Purchase, N. . 
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Republi- Demo- Miscella- 


Republi- Demo- Miscella- 
can cratic neous can 


Foley, E. H., 1001 88 Ave. NW., Hochschild, Mr. H. K., 61 Broadway, New 
Washington 


retin 2340 Wyo- 


York, N. F.; . Eagle Nest, Blue 
ming Ave. N iyah C (MM E elisa abe Mountain ake, 
Folger, J. C., 2991 Woodlan Br., Washington, Holmes, Mr. J 
a a aa a aana C ee 50 Cf . ̃ ˙ AEA 
Fogelson, Mr. and Mrs. E. E., 2512 Cedar Mr. 
Springs Rd., Dallas, Tor- Studios, itollywood, Cal 
Fol anshee sae 1791 Ho Houghton, Mr. and are 5 


Ford, Ni tere Mr. L. C., 


I, 700 Mercantile Bldg., Dallas, Tex. 


Ford, William C., 396 Provencal Rd., Grosse Hutchins, Mr. and Mrs. Curtis M., Bangor, 
Pointe Farms, F r CCC 
Fraser, Andrew A., ae and Mrs., 1 East 44th 8. 000 Ittleson, Mr. Henry, Jr., 1 Park Ave., New 
St., New 1 n aire eT York 16, N. V.; residence: 730 Park Ave., 
. B., 1050 South Jeff Davis Park- New York 21, era ence eee ea 


way, New 9 Ives, Mr. Ernest L., 1316 East Washington 
Frick, 17 85 St., Bloo: CTT. 
bi Jewett, Mes por 1 Mirs. (Mary Cooper) George 
F., West 612 Sumner Ave., Spokane 4, Wash. { CW 5.300) | Baas 833 
Jobrison; Mr. II. F., 1525 Howe St., "Racine, 
0 A Mr. and Š 8 5,000 E ATT 15, 000) S E A E ues 
33d 8 Johnson, Mr. and Mrs, Leonard O., Clifton, 


N. J 
* Mr. and Mrs. (Ina II.) Erie, 1600 
St. NW., Washington, D. C.; residence: 
Bast 615 16th Ave., pokane, Wash 
„N. v Jones, Mr. L. II., Morgantown, W. Va 
hone Marie, 546 5th Ave., New 


Goe Sr., 803 West Sith Ter., 
York, N. Y.; residence, Ochre Point, Narra- ty 
gansett Ave., Newport, R. 1. 5,200 2.2} Keith, Mrs. Stanley (i 

Goelet, Francis, 548 5th Av E 


— d NL a a ARETA pata aaa alc iy Kerwin, Mr. and oe Mary) James { 5, 800 
Goelet, Robert G., 546 5th Ave., New York, S., Wrack and Dale R eadow brook, Pa. G 200) 2000 


Goldwyn, eee eee eee, eee. halle mneuenes N 
Samuel, 1041 North ore Ave., Koh, Me i. A., 231 South La Salle St., Chi- 
les, re,, e r sete pucefedesancenean 10 90% % . 
Beverly Hills, r (ARIAS, Y esate cenit (espe ke Kulukundis, Mr, and Mrs. (Calliope Hadji- 
Gorson, Jose) h N., Lincoln ‘Liberty “Bldg., cael ‘Mantel, 44 Whitehall St., New York, 
Paan Fa.; residence, 429 North N. Y.: residence: Hotel Pierre, New York, 
Highlan: Avey o [ in tevlennae — «| Pewee ye ba Ei rea ene p E 3,000 a 609) |e eno Y 
Grace, Eugene G., 25 Broadway, New York, Laird, Mr. William W., 200 West 9th St., 
N. Nee. aie oa 12th and Prospect Ave., Wilinington, P 5,080 f. 0 
FTF — ͤ 17 EA R amon r. Thomas S., all St., New 
n Lamont, W. ‘Th S., 23 Wall S 
Yi . residence: 101 East 72d St., 
„Mr E A. — 
„ 5 


etta L.) 
dg. ign W 3 


reenewalt, and M 
Crawford’ H., 9042 Du Pont Gi 


6, 200 Cues Bide. 
ton, Del.; residence, Greenville, Wilmington, |f (W 2,000) re- dence: 29 
FPV Lazarus, Ng, aun Mrs. 9 85 Ralph, 20 West 
Greenfield, Mr. and Mrs. 5 M.) 44th St., Now DAT OR Up Gee Sea 
Albert Mo 9230 Germantown Ave., Phila- AAAA P — Lehman, Mr. and Mrs. Herbert H., 820 Park 
ene ds 6, i Veit S BE Ner- 10.8050 . Ares, New York, N. Peers. . 2.800 22 000 
1 „ New 
York IN N. Y. (wife at Greenwich, Gonn-)--f} (W 4,000) fd JET a E a OOO ener 3 
. S., 2456 Huntington Dr., San Leidesdorf, Mr. N B., 125 Park Ave., A 
R Bristol. Bucks County. New Yor r 5,000 . 
Grundy, Joseph K. e oes oaei rer Leone, Mr. and Mrs. (Mary) Eugene, Leone 6000 
Guest, Mrs. Frederick E. 405 Hast 57th SE, Farms, Central Valley, N. L. { Ora ee eee 
y T —— r e Sea Levison, Morris, 4000 Warner Blvd., Burbank, 
G fn any F., 34 East 74th St., New A SIS ra UCAS ERE ZENE Sh Se eee ae) 8/000 liisis aah 
Nor, „N. V.; residence, Port Washington, Levy, Dr. and Mrs. (Adele R.) David M., ~ 
VV 993 5th Ave., New York 28, N. .. 28, 000 5. 000 
5 Mr. and Mrs, (edna C.) Monroe G Loeb, Mr. Henry A., 42 Wall St., New York, 
2 New York 22, N. 9 N. V.; residence, 63 Campfire Rd., Chap- 
Hall, Mr. and Mrs. (Alice Hathaway) Perry ooo E ee Goo U 
is St., New_York, Love, Mr. George H., 5920 Braeburn Pl., 
Gracie Sq., New York Pittsburgh 32, Pa 5,200 . 


Luce, Mr. Henry R., 9 Rockefeller Plaza, Ne 
York, N. F.; residence, Limestone Rd., 


ce: Alden, Orange Count: y N. > ae 
W., 115 West Monroe St., 


Va 
5 Horace 8 Oct. 25, 1956), Marshall, Mr. and 8 her 1710 First 
St., New 


> 2 a 1 ko Ae oe residence: RL National 5 „ New York, 
or oS eae ter roadway, New Yor! 
E M sea Up H.) Tan 1 Baia Fl. 
W. Angeles 24, Calif. auze, Mrs. 5 R.) Jean, 1 Beekman Pl., 
Heinz, „II, 1062 pope St., Pittsburgh, Now LARAN Yanar AS 
Fa.; residence: eee Farm, Pitts tsburgh; z beg Mr. Louis B. , Metro-Goldwyn, Oulver 
7 (885 } Saul, Mr, and Mrs, (dolphin Kasko Paul 
St. rancisco, if. „ Wehe 
. (Catherine 5 ) Charles |) ]). I. dence, 1 Gracie Sq., New York 28, N. . 
Gracie vag New York, Y.;_resi- 7, 700 } 
: Boxwood F: a Glen Read. Long iar. etaa FFF. SR Seed 
- Island, oo ee ! eCone, Mr. and Mrs. (Rosemary) John A 
Mr. Lawrence, Metropolitan Club, 612 South Flower St., Los Angeles 17, Calif. 7, 0 Y 
G 10, 000 . || McConnell, Mr. J. H. ‘hyler, Greenyille, Wilm- 
Hightower, Mr. Frank x 0 is init Sy | ERS Te a Dee rei: OM —— 7. 0 ROERE IS 
ldg., Oklahoma E ARE NEE REENA 7% ae nick, Mr. Fowler, 919 North Michigan 
Hil, Mr. and Mrs, we MeDowell) Arthur 19, 462 vo., O ( 18100 100 
3 t. NW., Washington, D. C. |> 02.300 MeCulloch, Me and Mra Robert P d West 
residence: Merryhill Farm, Lewisburg, W. Va. Century Blvd., Los Angeles, Fa SRR eee . B ees 
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Republi- Demo- Miscella- Republi- Demo- Miscella- 
can cratic neous can cratic neous 
McKenne 9 2. 00 Mr. and Mrs. (Mary Elizabeth) Pratt, Mr. and Mrs. (Jane A.) George D., Jr., 700 
Norris Granada Ave., Long Beach 3, $6, 000 Schaghticoke Farm, Bridgewater, o (W 500) C lainn ar tals bon 
for EE S E S AA ee een NA CW 3,000) Preis Mrs. (Alto Rockefeller) E. Parmalee 
E. Parmalee Prentice dece: Dee. 15, 
McLean, Mr. Edward B.; residences: 435 East 1955), $) West T “al New York, N. X. , 800 ESEAS cece eae 
62d St., New York N: Y.; North County Eror Mr. 7 Mary Taylor) S. F., 
Rd., Palm Beach, Fla eh eenwich, Senn c E SE 
McNulty, Mr. and Mis. (Patience 282 P, Rea, Mr. and Ty opnan eget Oliver, 
Jerome, 261 Via Bellaria, Palm Beach. Pal. 5,000 |....... ey U . 2237 Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh i resi- 
Mellon, Mr. and Mrs, (Rache Lambert) P. Paul, dence, Windward Backbone Rd., ‘Bewickley, 
Post Office Box 1345, Pittsburgh nat 8 a T a A A E ͤ . Sees A R 
residence: Rokeby Farm, eee a wen japboar 0 
8 Mr. and Mrs, (Constance . Rane Ra, eatin Conn. A cy 4.100 F 
Richard K., Post Office Box 1345, Fitch Mr. Joseph nich Quaker 
30, Pa.; residence: 525 William Penn Pl. 5 Bety r Rent A R ches T 9, 
Pittsb F i S A i 5 { 20, } 
Meyer, Mr. and Mrs. (Agnes E.) Kogyo, Quaker Ridge, Greenwich, Conn (Ce 
Seven Springs Farm, Mount Kisco ea 1,000 | (W$5, 250) D 5, 250 Re noaa 9 avid eA 2500 V South 3d St., 
Milbank, Mr. and Mrs. Jeremiah, 16 Kast 6 67th 6, 900 Din sel erent xl aa C000 |e ace 
St., New York Sl, IN GW cceue torent deta tes W 25000) fase secess<eltassrs “seer || Reynolds, Mr. y Louis, 5511 Cary St., Rich- 
Miller, Mr. and Mrs. (Flora W.) G. MacCul- { 600 Wie . a ones . N N T 
loch, 16 East ihe St., New York 21, N. V.... (W 6. 0000 f ttt tooo r Reynolds Mr. and Mrs. (Muriel) R. J., Rey- 
„Mr. and Mrs. (Frances W. DA Thomas { 750 nolds Winston-Salem, N. O.; resi- 24, 
iverview Dr., Weirton, W, Va dence, 1330 S North Lake Way, Palm Beach, (W 2, 990) | [>---=--=-> - 
Moncrief, Mr. and Mrs. (Elizabeth B. W. A., DF EN AA SL SBA RE ee el he PS carl 
tee W. T. Waggoner Bldg., Fort Worth; . R. S., Jr., 3d and Grayce Sts., Rich- 
See SSR ERG BSG ors Soe EE ae cae ei 7,800 | D 1.000 mond THR le kB SAS ua eet AS SANE ESSA EES | Lacie oy acetal 6.000 
Montgomery, Mr. and Mrs, (Elisabeth 1 y 6 Robb, ‘tr Max, 1901 Walnut St., Philadel- 
ah East 72d St., New York 21, ( 3.000) 3 phis, SSL a A VPE 8 7, BOO raaa e J 
N er dened ay Oo a ep a ald d berts, Wir- H. Evan, 109 Loralyn Dr., 
Morgan, Mr. and Mrs. (Catherine A.) Henry de 9% mmm Nea ES N E 
8., 120 Fast End Ave., New Vork Robertson, Mr. and Mrs. (Wilhelmina Cullen) 
residence, Eaton’s Neck, Northport, Long ‘orbin, J, Houston 15 F So deus 


Los Angeles 14, Ca 


— 
5 
3 
2 


Room 
1000, "1608 Walnut St., I. ee ras 47,125 
Nathan, Mr. Robert 3 Thomas Circle, 
fr ne SESE E 


Nichols Mr. and Mrs. (Bett, 
460 Park Aves New York 
N Mrs. G. J. 


5 Floyd B., Cochran-Odlum Ranch, 
THAIS SONNE ca are r 
Olin, Mr. and Mrs. (Evelyn B.) John M., Olin KRR 
Athieson Chemical Corp, East Atton, M: |p cy!" ooo} 
residence, Post one 5 1958 373, Alton ys 
pencer 


pea al nk Sh, C00 tl 23. cece ENN 
Conway H., 48 East Oak Se Chicago, T — — 
Paine, Mr. and Mrs. (Priscilla Bart ig: 5, 
phen, Forest Rd., Millis, Mass (W 2, 
Tanh; Walter C., 10 Post Office Sq., Boston, 


. . EE A 5,000 „ 
Paley, Mr. and Mrs. (Barbara O.) William 8., 
Shelter Rock Rd., Manhasset, Long Island, { 12, } 
NSN TTT CU eee 


Pappas, Mr. Thomas A., 540 E St., Boston, 
ass.; residence, $28 Marsh St., Belmont, 


Sect L r CERES est At 
55 Alk. and Mrs. Jeteron + 3108 Wood- { 
land Dr. NW., Washin c 
Pauley, Mr. Edwin W., 717 orth Highland 
Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. (also San Fran- 


cisco) 
Pe Mr. and Mrs. (Joan e 
Peel n p 


ast 88th St., New York 28, 
Mr. and Mrs. (Barbara W.), 
Wheatley Rd., Old Westbury, 
Perez, August (and associates), 
P trillo, Mr. James Jr Ghi cago, III. 
Q ames 
or Mi. and Mrs. (Julia 795 5 E., 1500 
PO Nai St., Enia adoiphia 5 m 2; Pa 
Pew, Mr. md M T.) J. Howard, { } 
i 1608. Walnut St., 10 08 Pa Pa. (wW 3. r eee 
st ot, Senn 1000, 1 
3 3 1000, 1608 Wal- 
nut St. Philadelph 11 
Phillips, ‘Mr. Bilis £830 oth Ave., Now York, 
F residence, ior, 55 . Ave., Plan- 


14, 926 
Poller, Mr. and Mrs. (R. 


more St., NW., bla mage PEPE —— { 
Pomeranos, far. ana N dosephine W.) 
Past, Mrs. Maeg M, 815 15th St. NW., 
Washington, D. O. (also ew Vork) 
Potter, Mr. Justin, 318 l Rd., 
ren.... nie 


Robinson, Dr. and Mis. Patricia W.) Hamp- 
ton O., Hermann Professional Bldg,; resi- 
dence, 4012 Inverness, Houston, Tex. 

Rockefeller, Mr, and’ Mrs. (Margaret NI.) 
David, 146 East 65th St., New York 21, N. V. 

Rockefeller, Jr. Mr. and Mrs. (Martha 
John D., 740 Park Ave., New York 21, N. . 5 

Rockefeller, Mr. and Mrs, (Blanchette N40 
9 „ III, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. 14, 250 } 

V. 3 No. 1 Beekman rl, eee * 

New e 


Rockefeller, Nr. and Mrs, ( 
yemir 426 Union National Bank Bk ile 20, 304 
Little Rock, Ark.; residence, W inrock Farm, 
Route No. 3, Morill se, Ap Care SN 
. a. and Mrs. (Alice Withington 
ig! , 929 Mount View Circle, Wes 
e! ME 


Ross, M r. and Mrs. (Wilhelmina du Pont) 
Donald P Montchanin, Del 
Rubin, Mr, and Mrs. (Vera) 
New York 19, N. Y 
Russell, Mr. Hubba: 
Calif. 


— 


Scaife, Mr. and 
1345, Pittsburgh, Pa.; residence: 525 William 
Penn Pl., Pittsburgh 30, Pa -12> 

Poun Mrs. Dorothy, 75 Wost St., New York, 


ali 
Sey a Mr. Martin, 501 Florida Theater Bldg., 


ac] ksonville, CCC E A — 5,600 ———— 
Semenenko, Mr. Serge, 32 Embankment Rd., 

Boston 14. PPT S AAA A 
Sharp, Mr. H. Rodney, 922 Du Pont Bldg. 

Wilmi: „ Del.; residence, 16th an 

Brinckle Ave., Wilmington, Del. 


Simmonds, Mr. II. F., Los A 8 
1 Enns Bulova Park, comes 


Slater, Mr. and Mrs. (Marie-Louise = H. 
is Mk 185 East 64th St., New York 21, N. Y. 
* ee F., Bennett Bldg., San An- 


New: York 20; N. Y aea E 20s. NAE 
paea Mr. and Mns, ©. Arnholt, 202 Broad- 


wars San Diego, Cali 
Selz Mr. Loyd II., City National Bank 
, Houston, Te ex. 
amu “Mr. and Mrs. (Grace Giesau) William 
Wikoff, 123 South Broad St., Philadelphia; 
residence, Morris Ave. and Old Guiph Rd., 
Bryn Mawr, Pa 
Snyder, Mr. and Mrs, (Elfrida A.) John I., 
250 Park Ave., New York, N. V.; residence, 
53 Penn Blvd., ale, N. 
Sole. 5 George J., 347 East 52d St., New 
ih Ne ERR ee EER ͤ—06—qʃ 
Mr. and Mrs. Hobart A., 1408 31st 
„ Washington, D. 


6,600 ———— — 


9% 500 
CW: 1, 500) 


— — O —— — 


10,600—— — 


stiliman, Nr, Spee D., 230 Park Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y 


. RES ea 12,100 ..“ 
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Miscella- 


Republi- 
can neous 


Sokat, 2 Lester N., 17 Battery Pl., New 
Bat 82 50 Sutton Pl., S., 
New Nek rE E E A IAES TERA 


Storer, Mr. and Mrs. eee Jean) Geo. B 
Bay Harbor cen pe Miami Beach 41 Fia.: 
dian Creek Island, Miami 


Buea, 
k — Bå ap New 


Now erk Bs 
8 M ‘and, M 628 i 8 e) L. 
trong, — 85 


2712320 
Stuart, Mr, H. e 123 South La Salle 88 
Chicago, III.; residence, 999 Lake Shore Dr. 


~ Chicago, ana Si Gi — ORA 6,500 5,500 
tuart, Mr. and Mrs. (Harriet è) 16, 150 
Douglas, North Mayflower Rd ke i — OAN 
Forest, eee EEN Tese ae. CW 2, 000) 
35, aes Sb pe John L., residence, 1330 Union St., 
anchester, N-H.; business, 804 King Bldg., 
ash pupa pceasnuentaccuanacnan SSS Eg Be Sees 


ington, D 
Sweeney, 5 Catherine H., 816 20th St., 
Rock Islan „ III. Mail: Care of Walter L. 
Finisteat See, Post Office Box 520, Rock 


i PTET EARS Sie ranean ea 

Mrs. (Ruth eee) Garvin, 

7500 River Rd. — D 
Teagle, ME Walter — ‘Shore Rd., 


N , „Washington, D O.: and American 


Embassy, V —————— 
Pwo pe See Mir Sohn Ambrose, 111 East 40th 
2 lh cy 
r an rs. e 
McCord) Thomas G., Jr, Valley Rd., { wo 5 
Ter Mes. (Marcia Brady) Gall, 733 Parr 


Ave. New York; residence, Mount Kisco, 


Vanderbilt Mr Me and Mrs. (Anne ey) 
Warren St., Englewood, Fla.. 
Wack, Mr. yg Mrs. (Ethel du Pont Barks- 
dale) John T. Deblois, Yolo Farm, Post { 11, 000 
Office Box 906, Santa Barbara. Calif. 
Wade, Mr. F. $., 810 South Flower St., Los 
e Calif., "residence 132 South Flower 
Dr., Los Angeles 36, 
Walker, Mr. and 
2711 East 23d St., Tul 
wie Bast sit St., Tulsa, 
Mr and Mrs. (Wilma Shannon) 
rederick 30 Wall St., New York 5, 
K > oT, 5 6 Riverview Ter., New 
York 22, N. Y 


5, 200 
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Republi- Miscella- 
can neous 


Warner, Mr. and Mrs. (Rea E.) H. M., Warner 
Bros., Studio, Burbank, Calif. 
Warner, Mr. and Mrs. (Ann) J. L., Warner 
Bros. Studio, Burbank, Calif.: ‘residence 1801 
Angelo Dr., Beverley Hills, G. SR. Sa 
Watson, Mr. arth ur K., 8¹ Weed St., New 
RO i i 
Watson, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. (Olve Cawle: 1 
omas J., Meadowcraft Lane, Greenw. 

, Mr. Oliver Eugene, 231 8, LaSall 
Chicago, III.: residence, $2 Indian Tree Dr 
Highland Park mi. 

Weir, Mr. Ernest T 


Wellinet t 
ellington 
Herbert sia 


sel eee l68N——j—.——— 


11.01. — 


6,000 | —.—— 


M., 1707 Republic Marz 
Cleveland, Ohio; residence 16670 S. Park 
Blvd., Shaker Heights, Cleveland 20, Ohio. 
Whitney. Mr. and Mrs. (Martha B.) George, 
23 Wall St, New York, N. F.. . ders. 
Whitney, Mr. and Mrs. (Betsy Pushing) John 
Hay, 630 5th Ave., New York, N 
geure an Valley Rd., Manhasset, 


Te: 

Widener, Mr. Geo: e D.; residence, Stenton & 
Wissah, Philade Pa.: business, 405 
Lend Title Bldg., Ph ladelphia, Pa 
oe Cubbison & . — (Blake A. 

Williamson, James ison, and Lee 
Vaughn), 2220 Nebraska Ave., Kansas City, 
Kans (Blake A, 1 2220 Nebraska 


loomfield © Char Mich. 
ee Mr. Orme, 2408 Massachusetts Ave. 
ton, D. O.; residence, 11 E. 

ON rae New Š 


Windfohr, Mr. and Mrs. í F., 
1107 Continental Life Bldg., Fort Worth, Tex. 
. Mr. and Mrs. Robert, 720 Park 
. 
Woodruff, Mr. and Mrs. Robert, care of Coca 
Cola Co., Atlanta, Ga 
Yawkey, Mr. Thomas A.; residence 5th Ave, 
and bist St., New York, N. V.; business: 420 
nici ers Aven Now York 17, N. Y. 
Zellerbach, J. 
Franciseo 10, 9, Ca C REE VAP EE A NORAD 
Ziegler, Mr. William, Jr., 250 Park Ave., New 
York 17, N. V.; residence: 116-118 East 55th 
St., New Vork, N. Y 


Exurerr 18—1956 POLITICAL CONTRIBUTIONS OF 
$500 AND OVER BY OFFICIALS OF LABOR On- 
GANIZATIONS 
The contributions of $500 and over used 

in compiling this exhibit were drawn from 

reports filed by organizations and individu- 
als with the Clerk of the United States 

House of Representatives (generally for the 

period prior to September 1), with the Sec- 

retary of the Senate, and with the subcom- 
mittee (generally for the period September 
1—November 30). A master list showing all 


labor unions, 


such contributions known to the subcom- 
mittee appears in exhibit 26. 
contributions listed there may not have 
been known at the time the present exhibit 
was prepared, And in a few cases contri- 
butions as low as $100 may be included in 
the amounts shown for individuals whose 
total contributions exceeded $5,000.) 

In preparing this exhibit, a list of over 
2,000 officials of national and international 
State labor councils, State 
federations of labor, State industrial union 


councils, and national political action and 
education committees was compiled from 
the official directory of the United States 
Department of Labor (1955), the directory 
of the American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations (July 
30, 1955), and the International Labor Di- 
rectory and Handbook (1955). 

This list of labor officials was checked 
against the list of contributors of $500 and 
over. Eighteen labor officials were found to 
have made contributions, as follows: 


(A few of the 


Demo- Repub- | 
orat lican 


Abel, I EE aA, United Steelworkers of America, 
Miteburgi, Pa FFFFCFFTTTCCCTCTVCTTTTTTTTT—T— EE 
Autterson, Hobert, mS treasurer, Indiana State Industrial 
Council, PPP 
Bates, Harry C., 8 International Union of Bricklayers, 
Masons, & Plasterers, W NATE TW E N EANA SN S ATA 
155 International Association of Sheet Metal 


. BS 
Calvin, chore, Was A.. president, International Brotherhood of Boiler- 
makers, Iron Ship Builders, Blacksmiths & Forgers, Kansas City, 


Mo. 
Carroll, T. C. goeie Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Em- 


c . —— 
Cohen, „ president, Maryland-District of Columbia Federa- 
tion of Labor, Baltimore, FDC 750 
herty. Wiliam © A eer National Association of Letter 125 
Garo, Hi Harold J seoritary trast, Now York Biais Edi iS pers 
n 7. d 
D m o! 
28 0. hee ; 5 850 


Demo- Repub- 
crat | lican 


Matz, Anion E. 
men & 2 2 670 


Weston, E 
Seattle, Wash 


1958 


Exuisir 14—1956 POLITICAL CONTRIBUTIONS 
or $500 AND OVER BY OFFICIALS OF THE 10 
LEADING RADIO AND TELEVISION STATION 
LICENSEES 
The contributions of $500 and over used 

in compiling this exhibit were drawn from 

reports filed by organizations and individuals 
with the Clerk of the United States House 
of Representatives (generally for the period 
prior to September 1), with the Secretary of 
the Senate, and with the subcommittee (gen- 
erally for the period September 1-November 
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30). A master list showing all such contri- 
butions known to the subcommittee appears 
in exhibit 26. (A few of the contributions 
listed there may not have been known at 
the time the present exhibit was prepared. 
And in a few cases contributions as low as 
$100 may be included in the amounts shown 
for individuals whose total contributions 
exceeded $5,000.) 

In preparing this exhibit, the officers and 
directors of 10 radio and television station 
licensees were checked against the list of 
contributors. These licensees, according to 
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information on file with the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, had the highest 
combined radio-television revenues in 1955. 

In all, 22 officers and directors (of 8 firms) 
contributed $38,800 in amounts of $500 and 
over. 

Generally, all contributions of a husband 
and wife have been lumped together, but any 
part of the total attributable solely to the 
wife has, where possible, been shown ‘in 
parentheses, e. g. (W ). (Exhibit 26 
shows more complete separate listing of con- 
tributions by husband and wife.) 


Tarty Amount Party Amount 
Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc.: 7! Crosley Broadcasting Corp.: 
i Joseph Aw 14 Wall St., New York, N. X. Republican 81.000 Allen, George, Washington, D. 0c... Republican 500 
Paley, William S., 485 Madison Ave., New York, N. .. 0 12, 600 Bruce, James, 260 Madison Ave., New York, N, Y.. Democrat 500 
National Broadcasting Co., Inc.: Darling, C. Coburn, 333 Hospital Trust, Providence, | Republican 1,000 
Hagerty, Harry C., 1 Madison Ave., New York. N. „ dd 500 R.I. s 
Robinson, Wil iam E., 515 Madison Ave., New Vork — 3, 000 W Robert L., Temple University, Philadel- Gov cad 1,000 
N A phia, Pa. 
American Broadcasting Co., Inc. Kahn, Herman H., 1 William St., New York, N R N 500 
Anderson, Earl E., 7 Wi est Góth St., New York, N. v. do 500 Lineoin, Leroy AS 1 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y-. 500 
Storer Broadcasting Co., Ine.: 0” Hara, ‘Thomas A., 420 Lexington Ave., New York, 1,000 
cAdam, Charles V., 60 East 42d St., New York, N. . d 500 b 
Ryan, J. Harold, 130 Huron Rd., Toledo, Ohio 40. 600 Meredith T Publishing Co.: J 
Storer, George B., 1177 Kane Concourse, Miami Beach, 8 8, 200 Bolen, Fred, Meredith Publishing Co., Des Moines, 1, 000 
Westinghouse Broadcasting Co. Meredith, E T., Jr., Des Moines, Iowa 4 40 1,500 
Headlee, Charles E., 1419 Carlton House, Pittsburgh, CF iy eae 500 1 Radio, Inc.: J 
Pa. None Une Sea ß ͤ 8 
Hinckley, Robert H., 1735 DeSales St, NW., Wash- | Democrat.: 500 || Consolidated TV & Radio Broadcasts, Ine.: 
D. C. Euler, R. S. Ralph), 538 Irwin Dr., Sewickley, S 
Main, Gee 4 Churchhill Rd., Pittsburgh, Pa Repnblican - 1, 490 
dO =. os 1, 500 Total Replies kb 


wil A., Club Rd., Garnegie, Pa. 
RKO elende ictures, Ine.: 
None found 


ExHI BTT 15—1956 POLITICAL CONTRIBUTIONS 
oF $500 AND OVER BY OFFICIALS OF 17 LEAD- 
ING CERTIFICATED AIRLINE COMPANIES 
The contributions of $500 and over used 

in compiling this exhibit were drawn from 

reports filed by organizations and individ- 
uals with the Clerk of the United States 

House of Representatives (generally for the 

period prior to September 1), with the Sec- 

retary of the Senate, and with the subcom- 
mittee (generally for the period September 
1-November 30). A master list showing all 
such contributions known to the subcom- 
mittee appears in exhibit 26. (A few of the 


American Airlines: 
Bone, A. R., Jr., 523 West 6th St., Los 
Angeles 14, Calif. 
Bruce, James, 260 ap po Ave, New Vork. 
Fisher, Charles T., Jr., 5 Lake Court, 
Grosse 2 25th floor, Fisher Bldg., 
Detroit 2, Mich j 
„ William J., 100 Park Ave., New 


N 


Taob; ©. W., 100 Park Ave. 


M., 1700 South 2d St., 


Braniff Airways, Ine.: 
Butler, George, Ho Houston, Tex 
Flenniken, Denver 


Capital Airlines, In 
Coleman, J. D. Stetson, 1137 West Jackson 


Biva, OMAR o te ne nanny tans 8 
Hann George . Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh 
stockton, James R., Jacksonville, Fla. 


U ä ese ä 
Continental Air Lines, Ine. : 
Ehrman, Frederick L., 1 William St., New 
York, k, N.Y 


Ehrman, Mrs. Frederick I 
Hellman, Mar F., 404 Mon 


Delta Air Lines, Ine.: 
n R. W., 295 Walnut St., New Or- 


Total Demiodratie ud isena anma 


contributions listed there may not have been 


known at the time the present exhibit was 
prepared. And in a few cases contributions 
as low as $100 may be included in the 
amounts shown for individuals whose total 
contributions exceeded $5,000.) 

Generally, all contributions of a husband 
and wife have been combined, but any part 
of the total attributable solely to the wife 
has, where possible, been shown in paren- 
theses, e. g. (W 
more complete separate listing of contribu- 
tions by husband and wife.) 

Sixty officials in this group are shown to 
have contributed, in the aggregate, $163,759 


Miscella- 
neous 


Reynolds, R. J., Ka 
Winston- Salem, N 


Eastern Air lines: 


Total 


Flying Tiger Line, Inc.: 
Hexer, 


Ange 


New Vork 


National Airlines. Inc.: 
Cross, . 


Northeast Airlines, Inc.: 
Fitzgerald, James F., 
2 Canton, 


Totals. =... 
Northwest Airlines, 


St., Ceveland 8, Ohio. 
882 


Leslie, John 


). (Exhibit 26 shows 


hesda, Md. 


1000 Turnpike St., 
re eed 


Ine. 
Weatherhead, „Albert ., Jr., 300 East 131st 


22 


Pan American Grace Airways, Ine. : 
C., 8 Murray Hill Rd 


of which $132,150 went to Republicans and 
$31,609 to Democrats. 

In preparing this exhibit, the officers an 1 
directors of 17 leading certificated airline 
companies were checked against the list of 
contributors. These 17 companies were se- 
lected from a list of 46 certificated United 
States air carriers (excluding Alaska) furn- 
ished by the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

On the pages. that follow, the names of 
the airlines are listed alphabetically, as are 
the names of the officers and directors of 
such airlines found to have made contribu- 
tions in amounts of $500 and over. 


Delta Air Lines, Ine.— Continue 


Demo- Republi- | Miscela- 
cratie can neous 
lden Metals Co., 
S e 
24.009 $3, G00 


Rockefeller, Laurance 8., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, N. Y 


A. H., 3900 Wyoming, Dearborn, 


Mosher, . Gel B., 811 West 7th St., Los 


Zeckendort, William, 383 Madison Ave., 


some W., 960 5th Ave., New York 


Whitney, Wheelock, GE 
Beach, 


Point Vedra 


a N. ee 500 pa oa ny 

. Cl eS 

1111 Pan American World Airways: RTA 
Fairchild, Sherman M., 30 Rockefeller 

Plaza, New York 20, N. .. — — 3,600 


Lehman Robert, 1 


N. . 1 


Wine St., New 
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Pan 3 World Airways—Continned 
„ we C., 8 Murray Hill Rd., Scars- 


Neth, Wallace P., Jericho, NS F 


Norden, Arthur V., Jeri 
Norden, Raymond 2 UNS, N 


TO. neresno eee 1 
Slick Airways, Inc.: 
3 John, pa Glendon, West Los 


Milbank, dal R., 30 Wall St., New 
York 5, N. Y. 
Moorman, Lewis J., Jr., Bennett Bldg., 
San Antonio, Tex 
beat D. W., Box 


Trans World Airlines: 


Angeles 


Western Air Lines, Inc.: 


a None found 
aa Grand total.. 


Bierwirth, John E., 99 wie Ave., New 


W. night, ht, Lloyd, Los ‘Angeles 14, Cali 


, Calif. 
Me cto Erie A., 28 West 44th St., 


— eremensenasdeenuccsne=|eoee. — 


Nielsen Aksel, 1711 California St., Denver, 


Democra- ee Miscella- 
tic neous 


a $500 — York, N.Y aiaia 
x PaE EAT — 
s Clty, 41 M 


4 ů 4 68.000 


New 


Exuistr 16—1956 POLITICAL. CONTRIBUTIONS 
or $500 AND OVER BY OFFICIALS OF THE 47 
LEADING UNDERWRITERS OF INVESTMENT 
Bonps 


The contributions of $500 and over used 
in compiling this exhibit were drawn from 
reports filed by organizations and individuals 
with the Clerk of the United States House 
of eee (generally for the period 
prlor to September 1), with the Secretary 
of the Senate, and with the subcommittee 
(generally for the period September 1-No- 
vember 30). A master list showing all such 
contributions known to the subcommittee 


are (A. C.) & Co., Ine., Chicago, III.: 
A. C., 707 Hinman Ave, Evanston, 


Allen & New Vor 
at, Chae I eli New 


an 
Blair, Frank II., 188 eet Woods, 
Manhasset, Long Island, N. X — 
7 L., II 5th Ave. — New Yo 4 


6 — naana 


Bache & Co., New York, N. V.: 
Price, Harold O. „Price Tower, Bartlesville, 


Bear, Stearns & Co., W Vork, N. V.: 
— Donald G., 1 Wall St., New York, 
Low, V. Theodore, e Vilas ‘i lag o N. V. 
Mayer, E Harold O., 1 Wall St., New Yorks” 


T ee 


Blyth & Co., New 8 J Sees 
8 Eugene, 14 1 Wan St., New Vork, 


Republican Demoeratie 


appears in exhibit 26. (A few of the con- 
tributions listed there may not have been 
known at the time the present exhibit was 
prepared. And in a few cases contributions 
as low as $100 may be included in the 
amounts shown for individuals whose total 
contributions exceeded $5,000.) 

In preparing this exhibit, the officials of 
47 leading underwriters of investment bonds 
were checked against the list of contributors. 
These 47 firms were those whose capital 
worth exceeded $5 million in a rating ap- 
pearing in the March 1956 issue of Finance 
magazine. 


Miscella- 
neous 


Blythe & Co., New York, N. Y—Continued 
Miller, James F., Portland, Oreg. 
Lawrence, 14 Wall gt. 


Pagen, J. 
York, N. Y. 


ewlin, E. Mortimer, 1500 
Philadelphia, Pa... 


Wallach, Ira D., 
N 


Olark ay EA & Co. 


Choate 


yle, 
York, N. Y. 


Te" eT O, Philadelphia, 
3 Gates, Th 


sal! (H. M.) & Co., Inc., . te III.: 


Total. 


Central National Corp., New Vork, N. V.: 
100 Park Ave., 


New York, N. Y.: 
ur O., 61 Wall St., New York, 


Choate 2 Arthur O., Jr., , 61 Wall St., New 
York, N. X. 


Deo 


ess 5 A & Oo., New York, N. V.: 
3 Ronald M. 1 Wall St., 


W eee 


Dominick & Dominick, New York, N. V.: 
1 , Bayard, 14 Wall St., New York, 


These firms are here listed alphabetically. 
as are their officials who were found to have 
made contributions of $500 and over. 

Generally, all contributions of a husband 
and wife have been lumped together, but 
any part of the total attributable solely to 
the wife has, where possible, been shown in 
parentheses, e. g. (W). (Exhibit 26 
shows more complete separate listing of con- 
tributions by husband and wife.) = 

These persons are shown in this exhibit 
to have contributed $239,800, of which $237,- 
800 was contributed to Republicans and the 
balance to Democrats. 


New 


Chestnut St. k 


New York, 


New 


omas 8., Jr., Tah and Walnut 
ats” Philadelphia, Pa. 


1958 


Drexel & por Phila., Pa.—Continued 
1150.5 n Edward, ant 16th and Walnut 
loy yá M 5 1350 Wat St., Phila- 
GIDDIO, Fa wee rere snnnsceesccncue 
seo Pawei; Jr., 15th and Walnut Sts., 
Philadelphia, CCC Tv... 


lr i PP SIs URSIN 


Du Pont Madras I.) & Co., New York, N. V.: 
Du. Font. * Rhett, 1 Wall St., New 
„ edb eect ate ntisnana 

Du Pont, Edmond, Du Pont Bldg., Wil- 


mington 
Mores Charles, Jr., 1 Wall St., New York, 


N eas 
. a a e AROSE 


Eastman, Dillon Co., Inc., New York, N. Y.: 
Dillon, Herbert 2 i5 Broad St., New 
d. M 
Gilmour Lloyd 8., 15 Broad 


Equitable Securities Corp. 
No contributors. 
First Boston Corp. 


w Yor! 
Addinsell . M, 100 Broadway, New 
York, N. 075 5. 100 Bii 


NZ 


Glore, Forgan & Co,, New York, N. Y.: 
Fennelly, John F., 135 South LaSalle St. 5 
OSM. 
Forgan, J. Russe 


n pee a r 


Goldman, Sachs & Co., New Vork, N 
Blaine Walter F., 30 Pine St., Nawo York, 
Sachs, Howard J., 30 Pine St. sana eta 


Weinberg, A. Sidney J., 30 Pine St 


A eee 
Good body a Co., New York, N. Y.: 


No contributörs. —— 2 ER . 3 


N & Sons, New Vork, N. V. 


O contributors4b„%„„„%: 


Halsey, Stuart & Co., Chicago, M.: 
Buck, Le d 74 Trinity Pl., New 
York, N. 
mere Charles 


ea 8 3 


New Vork, N. Y.: 


Harriman, 2 & Co. 
No contributors... 


Hau eR oa New York, N. Y.: 
a Ira, ili Broadway, New York, 


Nee 


Hemphill, Noyes & Co., New York, N. Y 
lancke, M., 18 Broad St., New York, 


Noyes Jansen, 15 Broad St., New 


Total... 


Hentz (H.) & Co., New York, N. Y.: 
Lewine, Jerome, New Vork, N. Y........- 


Mc 


. & Weeks, New York, N. V.: 
Antell ristan, 40 Wall St., New York, 


Pee 0 , III. 
9 Valter M 


Mortis, George L., 40 Wall St., New York, 


Total seson — — 


CcIV——1159 


Republican|Democratic}] Miscella- 
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Republican Democratic! Miscella- 
neous 


Hutton (E. F.) & Co., New York, N. V.: 
Cutten, Rulof É., 61 Broadway, New 


ORK NG N St a — 


Ferguson, me O., 3738 Chouteau St., St. 
Z ES. SUSIE CSE TE 5 E 
Kantzler, re R., 61 Broadway, New 
York, Nowe: — 


Kidder (A. M.) & MS New York, N. V.: 
INO CONE DNGOIS oo ccna a aAA 
Kidder, Peabody * Co., New Vork, N. 5 
erk. N. Randolph P., 17 Wall St 
of 


Webster, Edwin S., Jr., 17 Wall St., New 
New York, N. r AEO ee Noha A 


e ee eee eee eee ah 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co., New York, N. Y.: 
pee Robert’ F., 30 Wall St., New York, 


JW tae FSC yma 800. 


. E in We te 1.289 .... 


schim, John M., 30 Wall St., New York, a 18, 550 
7 ˙ A emia tS Wahr. ceseasee 


800 9 —ꝛ 


Walker, Robert 
York, N. V. 


e 


Langley Hak O.) & Co., New York, N. Y.: 
angley, William G., 115 Broadway, New 


York, N. v. —T—T—T—3.. M EES | oncste es 
o ATT T z 
_ SS H ͤ—— — 
Lazard Frères & Co., New York, N. Y.: 
Adams, James S., New York, N. .. eee eee $500 |}. ooo 
Herzog, Edwin II., 44 Wall St., New York, 
Myer, Andre, 44 Wall St., New York, N, Y. e 
N George, 44 Wall St., New York, 
Total. . — 


Lehman Bros., New York, N. Y.: 
Ehrman, Frederick L., 1 William st., New 


York, N. Y 
ese, Will 
York, N. 
Gutman, Mo! 
York, N. Y 
Hammerslough William J., 930 Park Ave., 
New York, NE ee 5 
Hertz, John, New Dek, N F. 
N Philip’ H.„1 Wiliam St., New York, 4000 
Kain Herman II., 1 William St., New 
ORR Nee dee 0 . 
Kennedy, Edwin L., 60 Sass Way, — 
0 TRE SS F E, A K e eh PARL A 
1 Robert H., New York, N, V 000 
Manheim ‘Frank J., . St., New a 
Manheim dl E., 1 William St., New a 


TTT 
Mazur, Paul M., 1 Gracie Sq., New York, 


— — — —— 350) } 


Dots ee a E ! = 
— ———— —ͤ— w — 1 — —ͤ—ä b. —ů— 


Loeb aces M.) Rhodes & Co., New York, 
bg W. Palmer, 550 Park Ave., New 


FFF M 

Er . Armand G., 42 Wall St., New York, p 
Loeb, CM, Jr., 187 East 67th St., New 1755 ik, a 

Mic thet, Clifford W., 42 Wall St., New 
ork N. vincdencennpncnanaoncbccmeawnsor 1,000 
Doi 5 4.000 
Marks (Carl) & Co., Inc., New Vork, N. V.: 

© cantributors . J..... c c C—˙— 11 ˙*V 14 


W Ree 1. N Pierce, Fenner & Beane, New 
Sask, Victor ales 70 Pine St., New York, N. 


Hn gees H., 4524 Garfield St. er 
Washington, D. C 
Kistler, 156 L. 


Rocks, Robert I., 5 Mountain View, 
r nce 18,6001 ——.— 
Rubezanin, Milija, 70 Pine St., New York, R 
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Merit i = & Beane, New York, 


Smith, Merman bs 70 Pine St., New York, 


Total ——7j—7vẽ2—rj—r—r———7——5 


“De Ten Ir. e Neri York, 


Fanion Webber, Jackson & Curtis, Boston, 
fe David J., 25 Broad St., New York, 


Totali ———7—＋v “?———— 


Reynolds & Co., New York, 
Babcock, Charles II 


N. V. 
Reynolds Bldg. s 
oep Salem, N Nö 


arg: he D., 120 Broadw: 
Bu 8 Walter G., 122 East 12d St., New 
e e 


ace Clifford, 120 Broadway, New 


Rothchild (L. F.) & Co., MeN Lui N. Y.: 
Hochstader, Leonar aa + 120 Broadway, 
C 
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Shearson Hammill & Co., New York, N. Y.: 


No contributors.. 


8 Ralph B., 
York, N. Y 
Phipps, Ogden, 14 W 


Quinn, Cyril J. C., 
York, 


York, N. 


York, 


William B., 


Smith, Barney & Co., New York, N. Y.: 
Fish, ai A., 14 Wall St., 


14 Wall St., New 


Union Securities Corp., New York, N. Y.: 
65 Broadway, New 


Walston & Co., San 3 ‘saan 
No contributors 
Wertheim & Co., New York, N 
3 Richard J., 120 1 New 


Hottinger, Fer 120 Broadway, New 


Yor 
Steinbach, Milton, 120 Broadway, 


York, N 
White, ‘Harold T., 40 Wall St., 
N.Y 


Witter (Dean) & Co., San Francisco, Calif.: 
Equitable Biäg., 5 


August 19 


New Vork, 


New 


New York, 


Exutetr 17—1956 POLITICAL CONTRIBUTIONS 
oF $500 AND OVER BY OFFICIALS OF THE 37 
LEADING ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
The contributions of $500 and over used 

in compiling this exhibit were drawn from 
reports filed by organizations and individuals 
with the Clerk of the United States House of 
Representatives (generally for the period 
prior to September 1), with the Secretary of 
the Senate, and with the subcommittee (gen- 
erally for the period September 1—November 
30). A master list showing all such contri- 
butions known to the subcommittee appears 
in exhibit 26. (A few of the contributions 
listed there may not have been known at the 
time the present exhibit was prepared. And 
in a few cases contributions as low as $100 
may be included in the amounts shown for 
individuals whose total contributions ex- 
ceeded $5,000.) 

Generally, all contributions of a husband 
and wife have been lumped together, but any 
part of the total attributable solely to the 
wife has, where possible, been shown in pa- 
rentheses, e. g. (W—————-)._ (Exhibit 26 
shows more complete separate listing of con- 
tributions by husband and wife.) 

In this group, no contributions to Demo- 
crats were found. Contributions to Republi- 
cans were in the total amount of $51,600. 

In preparing this exhibit, the officials of 
the 37 leading advertising agencies were 
checked against the list of contributors. 
These are the 37 firms that had billings of 
$20 million and over in 1955 listed in the 
February 27, 1956, issue of Advertising Age. 


The agencies are here listed in alphabetical 
order, as are the officials of each agency who 
were found to have made contributions of 
$500 and over. 


Republican 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn: 
Barton, Bruce, New Lor $2, 000 
Danforth, J. D., New York... - 1,000 
Manchee, Fred B., New Lork 1, 000 
Osborn, A. F., New Lor 1, 000 
77 5. 000 
Benton & Bowles: 
Baker, William R., Jr., New York.. 1,000 
Lusk, Robert E., New Tork 500 
ps AA Sil AIL sh ERE a 1, 500 
Biow-Beirn-Toigo (now Biow Co.): 
Biow, Milton H., New Tork 1, 500 
Welch, Veronica, New Tork 500 
— EE EA 2, 000 
Brooke, Smith, French & Dorrance: 
eon e:... ee Ce — 


M., Washington 
Campbell-Mithun: No contribution 
Cockfield, Brown & Co.: No contribu- 


11, 350 


Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample: 
ald, Clifford L., New Lor 


Republican 
D’Arcy Advertising Co.: Orthwein, 

P. J., St. ou... 8 $1, 500 
Donahue & Coe: 
D. P. Brother & Co.: No contribution 
Erwin, Wasey & Co.: No contribution 
Foote, Cone & Belding: Carney, Rob- 


TEER New YOE e 500 
Fuller & Smith & Ross: No contribu- 
a ME 
Geyer Advertising: Geyer, B. B., 
c Saree ee 500 
Grant Advertising: No contribution 
Grey Advertising Agency: No con- 
WiDUtION... . 
— 
J. Walter Thompson Co.: 
Elton, Wallace W., New Tork 500 
Flower, Henry C., Jr., New York.. 2,500 
Hinks, Kenneth W., New York... 1,000 


Kohl, Howard, New York 
Lemon, L. O., New York 


Meek, Samuel W., New Tork. 1, 000 
Resor, Stanley, New Tork 2, 100 
Rheinstrom, Charles A., New York. 1,000 
Ryan, Oneill, Jr., New Tork 1, 500 
Strouse, Norman H., New York... 1,000 

all... SS 12, 600 


Kenyon & Eckhardt: 


Brophy Thomas D. A., New Tork 750 
Miller, Don C., Detroit = 750 
Mills, Dwight, New Tork 1, 500 
— ̃ ᷣͤ ͤ 3, 000 
Kudner Agency: Ellis, J. H. S., New 
— areata cle cease ar 500 


1958 


Republican 
Lennen & Newell: Toigo, Adolph J., 


TT 82, 000 
Leo Burnett Co.: Burnet, Leo, Chi- 

GARO, ͥð cade r a aiiis 500 
MacLaren Advertising Co.: No con- 

%%ͤù m; 
MacManus, John & Adams: Adams, 

James R. Bloomfield, Bloomfield 

C choi E 500 
Maxon, Inc.: Maxon, Lou R., De- 

eee ATER aL SiC! We 500 

— 
McCann-Erickson: 
Foote, Emerson, New Tork 1, 000 
Harper, Marion, Jr., New Lork 650 
—ͤ ETS. a AE Sea 1. 650 
Needham, Louis & Brorby: No contri- 

TTTTTGTCT⅛TſT ale TE 
Norman, Craig & Kummel: No contri- 

Lee | URRE AERIALS S SNS 3 IORI SN. eet bene AA a 
N. W. Ayer & Son: No contribution 
Ruthrauff & Ryan: Ryan, Frederick 

B., Jr., New Tork. — inate 500 

= 

Sullivan, Stauffer, Colwell & Bayles: 
Colwell, Robert T., New York... 500 
Sullivan, Raymond F., New York.. 500 
Total e = ee 1, 000 


Anderson-Prichard Oll: 
Fennelly, J. F., Chicago, III. 


Ashland Of] & Refining Co.: 


Breuil, James F., Oklahoma City, Okla 


Atlantic Refining: 
Colley, Robert H., 9 go Puss. 
Ingersoll, C. Jared, Philadelphia, P: 
Supplee, Henderson, Jr., Philadelph: 


FFV 
Cities Service: 
Christian, Erle G., New York, N. K 
Frame, P., New York, N. . 


Hill, George H., Jr., New York, N, 
Jones, W. Alton (Mrs.), New York, N. 
Mitchell, Charles S., New York, N. V. 
O’Brien, ‘coat | „New Vork, N. V. 
Shaw, George Nee New York, N. V. 


“< 


ele Central Petroleum: 


trulom, Mr. and Mrs, Donald S., New York, N. V. 


Gulf Oil: 


rg 
Scaife, Mr. and Mrs. Alan M., 
Swensrud, Sidney A., Pitsburgh, Pa 
Walton, John F., Jr., Pittsburgh, Pa 


Whiteford, W. K., Pittsburgh, Pa 
n E E A A O 


Phillips Petroleum: 
Adams, K. S., Bartlesville, Okla... 
Addinsell, II. M., hunch apy 
Endacott Bartlesville, Okla. 
Jopling, R. O., Bartlesville, Okla.. 
Keeler, W. W., Bartlesville, Okla.. 

Learned, Stanley, Bartlesville, Okla.. 

Musgrave, C. R. Okla... 

Phillips, Philip R., Bartlesville, Okia.... 

Stradley, B. F., Bartlesville, Okla... 

Thomas, R. W., Bartlesville, Okla. 


Rodman, Roland V., Oklaboma City, Okla ai Sere 


os Gosney 
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Tatham-Laird: No contribution..... ..... =- 
Ted Bates & Co.: No contribution... ...... 
William Esty Co.: 

Houlahan, James J., New Tork $2, 000 


Peace, John, New Tork 1. 000 
Total „ͤ«51„ 3. 000 


Young & Rubicam: 


Brockway, Louis N., New York... 1,000 
Larmon, Sigurd S., New Tork 1. 500 
i eels spore 2, 500 
Grand total 1 --- 51,600 


Exuisir 18—1956 POLITICAL CONTRIBUTIONS 
or $500 AND OVER BY OFFICIALS OF THE 29 
LARGEST OIL COMPANIES 
The contributions of $500 and over used 

in compiling this exhibit were drawn from 

reports filed by organizations and individ- 
uals with the Clerk of the United States 

House of Representatives (generally for the 

period prior to September 1), with the Sec- 

retary of the Senate, and with the subcom- 

mittee (generally for the period September 1 

to November 30). A master list showing all 

such contributions known to the subcom- 


Republican} Democratic 


Plymouth Oil: 


Avery, Sewell 


Richfield Oil 


Shell On: 


Sinclair Oil: 
Clarkson. 


Skell 
Socony Mobil Oil 


Oil: 


Standard Oil (California): 


Standard Oil (Indiana): 


Benedum, Paul G., Pittsburgh, Pa — —— 
Hallanan, W. S., Charleston, W. va 


Armour, Lester, Chicago, III. 
„ Chicago, II. 
Dixon, Wesley M., Chicago, III 


pop: 

Ma PE R ORR, Not E E S 
Jones, W. Alton (Mrs.), New York, N. Y 
Jones, Charles S., Los Angeles, Calif. 
O'Brien, Henry L., Los Angeles, Calif.. 
Spencer, Percy C., New York, N. Y. 


Dominick, Gayer G., New York, N. v. 


R. L., New York 
Dyer, J. E., New Vork, N. 7 
Gosney, M. L., New York, N. 
Spencer, P. O., New York, N. . 


jetty, George F., Tulsa, Oka 
Jennings, Mr. and Mrs. B. Brewster, New York, N. V. 


Call, Asa V., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Collier, H. D., San Francisco, Calif... 
McBean, Atholl, San Francisco, Calif. 
Peterson, T. 8., San Francisco, Calif. 


Pot. — —— — 


Blaustein, Mr. and Mrs. Jacob, Chicago, II. 


Graham, David, Chicago, III. 
Prior, Frank O., Chicago, III 


18415 


mittee appears in exhibit 26. (A few of the 
contributions listed there may not have been 
known at the time the present exhibit was 
prepared. And in a few cases contributions 
as low as $100 may be included in the 
amounts shown for individuals whose total 
contributions exceeded $5,000.) 

Generally, all contributions of a husband 
and wife have been lumped together, but 
any part of the total attributable solely to 
the wife has, where possible, been shown in 
parentheses, e. g. (W ). (Exhibit 26 
shows more complete separate listing of con- 
tributions by husband and wife.) 

Total contributions to Republicans were 
in the amount of $344,997, and to Demo- 
crats in the sum of $14,650. 

In preparing this exhibit, the officers and 
directors of the 29 largest oil companies were 
checked against the list of contributors. 
The 29 oil firms are the largest measured 
by 1955 sales as shown in the list of Amer- 
ica’s largest industrial corporations pub- 
lished by Fortune magazine in July 1956. 

It was found that 24 of the 29 corpora- 
tions had officials who gave $500 and over 
to the 1956 campaign. These firms are listed 
alphabetically below, together with their of- 
ficials who were found to have contributed. 

The five corporations whose officials were 
not found to have contributed are: Clark 


Oil & Refining, Ohio Oil, Signal Oil & Gas, 
South Penn Oil, and Superior Oil. 


Republican! Democratie 


. 


9,000 
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Republican Democratic 


Republican} Democratic 


Standard Oil (New Jersey)—Continued Te 
Welch, 


Leo D., New York, N. Y...-.».s2..=....=...... 
————ů—ů Anti Ry eh eT. er 


xas Co.: 
e A E 
„New York, N. V. 


pandara Oil (Ohio): 


ance, James J., Detroit, Mich 


Patton, Thomas F., Cleveland, Ohio.. 
Sun O: 


Pew, John G., Philadelphia, Pa 
Pew, 1 N., Jr. 8 Pa... 
Thayer, Clarence H., Philade 


gun Ray Mid-Continent Oil: 
Cleveland, J. Luther, New York, N 


Pome RS Arthur A., San Antonio, Tex... 
ae}! „Ol 


Smit enn J., Tulsa, Okla_......... 

Walker, Jay P., Tulsa, Okla . 

Wright, Clarence H., Tulsa, Okla 
TOR EAR Uae Gk BAK E E A 


il: 
Eckert, Samuel B., Philadelphia, Pa 
Pew, Mr. and Mrs. J. Howard, Philadelphia, Pa 


r 


Tide Water Associated Oil: 
Bayer, L. E., San Francisco, Calif. 
Hopkins, Mrs. John Jay, Washington, D. C. 
Jackson, Mr. and Mrs. H. A., New York, N. Y 
Schiff, Mr. and Mrs. John M., New York, N. Y 
Staples, D. T., San Francisco, Calif. 

| Thomas, Joseph A., San Francisco, Calif. 

-|| Wellborn, Olin, 117, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Williams, Fero, San Francisco, Calif. 


Union Oil: 


Battson, Leigh, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Brandi, Frederic H., New York, N. Y. 
Doheny, William H., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Rubel, A. O., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Stewart, Mrs. W. L., Jr., Los Angeles, Calif.. 
Taylor, Reese H., Los Angeles, Calif. 


$14, 650 


Exursrr 19—1956 POLITICAL CONTRIBUTIONS 
oF $500 AND Over BY OFFICIALS OF THE 100 
LARGEST MILITARY Prime CONTRACTORS 


The contributions of $500 and over used in 
compiling this exhibit were drawn from re- 
ports filed by organizations and individuals 
with the Clerk of the United States House of 
Representatives (generally for the period 
prior to September 1), with the Secretary 
of the Senate, and with the subcommittee 
(generally for the period September 1-No- 
vember 30). A master list showing all such 
contributions known to the subcommittee 
appears in exhibit 26. (A few of the con- 


tributions listed there may not have been 
known at the time the present exhibit was 
prepared. And in a few cases contributions 


can 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co.: 
Bohen, Fred, Des Moines, Iowa 
Comer, Hngh M. Sylacauga, Ala... 

ahler, Ernst, Chicago, 1 SEO EIR — 
Stevenson, Robert 8., Milwaukee, Wis... 


(- 


American Machine & Foundry Co.: 
Patterson, Morehead, New Vork, N. V 


a thea) GRE SE eater 


Thompson, Joseph H., Cleveland, Ohio. 
W re 


Corp.: 
Allen, e E., Washi S 
Bierwirth, John E., New York, N. V- 
a 1 Now York, N. v. 


Kahn, Herman H., New Vork, N. 
Lincoln, Leroy A., New Vork, N. Y 


Republi- 


as low as $100 may be included in the 
amounts shown for individuals whose total 
contributions exceeded $5,000). 

In preparing this exhibit, the officers and 
directors of the 100 largest military prime 
contractors were checked against the list of 
contributors. These firms were named by 
the Department of Defense as the 100 largest 
in net value of military prime contract 
awards for the period, January 1-December 
31, 1955 (released by Office of the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Supply and Logistics) 
dated August 10, 1956). 

It was found that officials of 63 such cor- 
porations contributed $500 or over during 
1956. A total of $1,133,882 was contributed 
to the Republicans. The Democrats re- 
ceived $40,975, and $12,400 was contributed 
to miscellaneous political committees. 


homas A., 


Bell Aircraft Corp.: 


Bendix Aviation Corp.: 
Ferguson, 


Bethlehem Steel: 


Boeing Airplane Co.: 
Reed, * 


Burroughs C 
Cisler, 


Colbert, L. L., De 
Foy, B o 
Jones, 


Aveo Manufacturing Corp.—Continued 
O Hara, T ew York, N. Y 


Bell, * Buffalo, N. v. 
Bierwirth, John E., New 


Biggers, John D., ‘Toledo, Ohio 
Malcolm P., Detroit, M 
Francis, Clarence, New York, N. Y. 
Kanzler, Ernest, Detroit, Nich. 


Grace, hy G., Bethlehem, Pa 
MeMath, Robert E., Bethlehem, Pa. 


illiam G., Seattle, Wash 


Walker L., Detroit, Mich 
Eppert, Ray R., Detroit, Mich. 


— ̃ —:. —ññ— 


Chrysler Corp.: 
rady, James O., Detroi 


Detroit 
. Alton, Detroit, Mich 


it, Mich 
Mich... 
Mich 


The corporations are listed alphabetically 
with the names of contributing officials set 
forth under each. 

Generally, all contributions of a husband 
and wife have been combined, but any part 
of the total attributable solely to the wife 
has, where possible, been shown in paren- 
theses, e. g. (W ). (Exhibit 26 shows 
more complete separate listings of contribu- 
tions by husband and wife). 

When a person is an official of more than 
one corporation, the amount he contributed 
has been listed after his name under each 
corporation with which he is connected, but 
in computing the net grand totals of contri- 
butions by party and other groups, an ad- 
justment has been made for such duplicate 
contributions, 


Miscella- 
neous 


Republi- 
can 
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8 Corp Oontinued 
an Bomel, L. A., Detroit, Mich. „000 —— 4 Beinecke, Edwin J., New York, N. Y_-... 


— ee aE —ů—ů—ů—ů 1 Hilson, John S., New York, N. .. 
=j —Ä—ü—ä Kilpatrick, John Reed New York, N. 8 
Cincinnati Milling Machine Co.: Slater, Ellis D., New York, N. Y_-..-- 2 
Flynt, Henry N., New Vork, 8 
Geler, Frederick V» Cincinnati, Ohio- e e E ERE 
Quinn, Cyril J. O., New York, N. Y... 
Garrett Corp.: 
— E nearer Garrett, John 8 Los An, cles, Qalif.. 
Morgan, W. D., Los Ángeles, — SN 
Cities Service: Whitehead, Wilm Cc 3 
8 Erle G., New York, N. Y.....-. T 
Frame, New York, N. N ES RN EARR ESD fe cores Mm — v EES e N eee , ĩ eee 
N. Y. 1. 000 
3, 000 General Dynamics Ci 
1,000 Alvord, Ellsworth New I | tr 1) Ae ta I a oT 
1, 000 n, Gordon, New Vork, ps Re CAE AES, RE 
1, 000 Himes, Joseph II., New York, N. V. 
Hopkins, John Jay, New York, N. V 
pi | RI ERNE nics SERRE LAR Tear GODT SES DA Pace, Frank, Jr., New York 


Windfohr, Robert F., New York, N 


Continental Oil: 
Douglas, Lewis W., New York, N. V F —. —— iaaeliateps 
Page, Arthur W., New Vork, N. ¥ . ͤ 8 G [Eleotris Co 
eneral Elec pe 
Whitney, George, New York, N. X. (W 3.500 ——— Boulware, Lemuel R., New York, N. Y--- 1; 0000/22 ae 
— — — öũ—ũD— Colt, S. Sloan, Schenectady, N. v.. 1. 
CCT ͤͤ (VVV c — tbs SEEN Cordiner, Ralph J., New York, N. Y 3; 
-aaa David, Donald K., "New York, N. Y. 1. 
Curtiss-Wright Corp Dickey, Charles D., New York, N.Y 2, 
Beinecke, Edwin 7. New York, 5 Ford, Henry, II. Detroit, Mich { we 


Coyne, ‘Thomas C., New York, 
Crandall, L. R., New York, N. 
Dana, Charles A., New York, N. 


Humphrey, Gilbert W. 5 5 
LaPierre, Gramer W., New he fee! AEs 
Lockton, John D., New York, N 


N. Y 
Cowdin, J. Cheever, New York, N. Y 
rae Y 


8888888888888888 


Hill, George R., New Vork, N. V. Love, George H., Pittsburgh, 1 5, 
Hurley, Roy T., New York, J. Y- McCa » Thomas B., Chester, Pa. 10. 
Irwin, S. D., New York, N. Y. N fi . 8. New Ribas Ws Ye, 5, 
Kurzina, Stanley B., Jr., New York, d R Phili: n 2. 
Lake, William ew York, NE Stringham, arde B., Choy heyy Gi Chase, Md 1, 
— — . New — EE Weinberg, Sidney Ja NS o aN 2 
fem ap ac Woodruff, Robert hg Aan yen cw 3.800) See aaa 


CTT 


Don; Aircraft Co., Inc. 


8 
g 


ekins, Milo W., Santa Monica, Calif. General Motors Corp.: 
Jones, Charles Ss. Los Angeles, eles, Calif....--- Anderson, Harry W., Detroit, Mich. 
—Sr RR ali E ar Bradley, Albert, Detroit, Mich. 
Da e Wann Da. 2 „ 
e ee nter. r. m n. Del 
Brown, Donaldson, Port Deposit, Md { we oo Chayne, Charles ., Detroit, Mich 
Carpenter, W. S., Jr., Wilmington, Del 11.800 Clay, Lucius D., New York, N. Y. 
Copeland, Lammot D., W. Del 9.650 Copeland, Lammot D., Wilmington, Del-- 
Dodge, M iio 1, 500 Cronin, J. J., Detroit, Mich 
Du Pont, Emile 1,000 Curtice, Harlow, 
Du Pont, E ig 3, 000 Donner. 5 
Du Pont, H. F., on, í ai — 2 
Du Pont, Henry B., Wilmington, Del. (W 2.100) s 8 
Du Pont, Irenee, Wilmington, Pol. —.—.—, 26,295 cy e Beck p Winton De — (W 2 100) 
„ arl, etroit, Mich. 
Du Pont, P. S., III, Wilmington, Del { (W 2,000) Fisher, Edward F., Detroit, Mich. 1, 500 
Du Pont, William, Jr. Bh so a pw ae 9, 000 Fisher, Lawrence P., Detroit, Mich. 1, 500 
Greenewalt, Crawford H., ilmington, { 6, 200 } Garrett, Pani Detroit, Nich. 500 
Del, CW 2.000) Goad, 3 Detroit, SASS 1,000 
Harrington, W. F. . Del — 2,000 Goodman, Fna E., Detroit 500 
Peyton, Bernard, Wilmington, Del. 2, 500 Gordon, John F., Detroit, Mien 1,900 
Hafstad, Lawrence R., Detr 1,000 
Sharp, Hugh R., Jr., Wilmington, Del 6, 250 H n, Hen M.. Detroit. Mich —— : 500 
Sloan. Alfred P. Jr., New York, N. L 21, 000 Hu Stader, illiam F., Detroit, Mich 1,900 
Hunt, Ormond E., Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 500 
VVVVTVTTTTTTTTVTTTTVTT—W—— encase 138, 745 Johnson, Earle F., Detroit, Mieb 1. 000 
Keating, Thomas H., Detroit, Mich. 500 
Eastman Kodak Oo.: — Cari H., Detroit, Mich 500 
Curtis, Edward P., Rochester, N. xen ve 1,900 
Price, ‘Gwilym A., ‘Carnegie, Pa... 33, 000 
00 
750 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.: een 
Firestone, Leonard K., Los Angeles, Calif. Sloan, Alfred P., Jro i 2 21.500 
Firestone, Roger S., Pottstown, Pa. Stanley, Clarence, Detroit, Wich. 2888 
Whitney, George, New York, N. v (W 3, 500) | l bee 


bee ee 
.. ae hE lean ö 
Ford Motor Co.: 

Breech, Ernest R., Dearborn, Mich. 2,000 General Precision Equipment Corp.: 
Bugas, ‘ohn 8., Dearborn, Mich 3,000 Clarkson, Robert L., New York, N. Y. 
8 nald. K., New Nocke N 1. 000 General Tire & Rubber Co.: 

Ford. * Dearborn, Mich: 3.000 O'Neil, William, Akron, Ohio 
Ford, Henry, II. Dearborn, Mich. (y 4500) 
Ford, William O., Dearborn, Mich. 6, 000 DeYoung, R., Akron, Ohio A wee a ERS A 
Gossett, William , Dearborn. Mich 1. 000 Greene, Edward B., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Moore, C. F., Jr., Dearborn, Mich. 500 Leroy, P. E. H Akron, Oh 

Litchfield, B. W., Akron, Ohi Ohi 


Spencer, Kenneth A 


Total. 
Spencer, Leland E., eta Ohio. —— 
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Republi- Demo- Miscella- 
can cratic neous 
Gootyes Tire. R Rubber Co,—Continued 
Akron, O 
— S., 
89ꝙ＋— —— 
Gulf On Corp.: 


Brown, Donaldson, Port Deposit, Md 


Mellon, Richard K., Pittsburgh, Pa 
Proctor, David, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Scaife, Alan M., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Swensrud, Sidney A., 1 Pa 
Walton, John F., Jr., Pittsburgh, Pa 
Whiteford, William diam K. Pittsburgh, Pa- 


Hercules Pow ae Co.: 


McConnell, J. H. T., Wilmington, Del. 
International Business Machines 
Booth, 11 Ba New York, N. X. — 500 
Buckner, V „New York, N. V. 2. 000 
Fairchild, S M., New York. N. .. 3.000 
Folger, John O., Washington, D. C (WI 3%, 
988 Gilbert H., Chicago, III 500 
Watson, Thomas J., New York, N. Y...-- 6, 000 
Watson, Thomas J., Jr., New York, N. V- (W 4.900) 
8 ↄ— ——5i 33. 500 
International Harvester: 
8 . N D 7, 300 
Ryerson, Edward L., Chicago, II. 51 2.000 
Spencer, Namen 2 Kansas City, Mo 10, 600 
ilson, John P., Chicago, r 1. 500 
6ͤ— — — 8 A. 400 
International Telephone & esi Caps) 
Edison, Charles, New York, N. V 500 
HM, 5 — M., Washington, D. C wise 
McKinney, Robert, Santa Fe, N. Mex 
— —— 3 19, 962 
Ine.: 
e Ea Charles, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Lockheed A 


ireraft Corp.: 
Barker, C. A., Jr., Burbank, 85 
Grae Con Cyril, Burbank, Calif 


ross, Rober 

Gibbard fall I., Burbank, Calif. 
Keith, Willard W., Los Angeles, Gi 
Monesmith, Burt C., Burbank, C 


DOR ——— 


Martin (Glenn L.) C0.: 
Bruce, Howard. Baltimore, Md 
Sullivan, John L., Washington, D, G 


6. 450 
6. 450 


— —— — 
McDonnell Aircraft C 

gonos, James Lee, E St. Louis, Mo 

Donnell, William A., St. Louis, Mo 


a RA a E ͤ—„—-— 


See eee an & Scott: 
vm, A. . T. N New York, N. v. 


. oneywell R or Co.: 
rown, Richard P., . b Pa 
Galan. Cyril J. C., New Yor 


SSFͤffFETFF!TET!T'!'!' 


Morrison-Knudson Co., Ine. 
Boise, Idabo — 


Bonny, J. B., 

m, Harry W., Boise, Idaho 

R ... 
* Aircraft, In 


Jorgensen, Earle Ni., Hawthorne, Calif... 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Co.: 
Casteel, Russel R., East Alton, II. 
Chace, Arnold B., Providence, R. I. 5 
Hanes, John W., Naw N 


Nichols, Thomas S., Baltimore, Md. 


Olin, John M., New York, ee es 


Olin, Spencer T., Alton, In.. 
Palmer, Carleton II., New. York, N. Y.-.. 


Rockefeller, Laurance S., New York, N. Y. 
Stone, Robert G., Boston, Mass. 


Total. 
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Pan American World Airways: 
Fairchild, S. M., New York, N. x.. 
Gledhill, Franklin, New York, N. 
Lehman, Robert, New York, N. .. 
Leslie, John O., New York, N. V 
Pryor, Sam F., Greenwich, Conn — — 
Taylor, Vernon F., San Antonio, W 


y a T a, AR a EE 


Philco Corp.: 

Balderston, Willam, Philadelphia, Pa 
Buckley, James T., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Butler, Harold W., Philadel hia, Pa — — 
Gubb lte. E. Philadel phia 


Heberlin: 
Skinner, James M. Philadelph 


2 


— — 


cape fk Bartlesville, Okla. 

arrave Bartlesville, Okla 
Phi nlips, F Eni ipik nite Bartlesville, Okla.. 
y. B Bartlesville, Okla... 
Thomas, R. W., Bartlesville, Okla. 


—— — 1 — em 


— — —— — — — mm mm 


. 


Piasecki Helicopter 
Du Pont, A. Fae 77. Wilmington, Del 


Rad io Cl sg! of America 
Hagerty, 


C., New York, 1S Sp Fae 
Robinson, Willian E., New York, 8 
—S cial SS apodeme 


Republic Aviation Co: 
Bain, Walter C 
lan n = 


—— — — mmen m 


8 Long Is- 


Moore, Edward S., Jr. New York 

Moore, Paul, New York, N 

Moore, William H, pew York, Ñ 5 ; 
eale, undy L., arming 825 i) S- 
land, N. Y. = 


OS aie E N AL E T 


Richfleld ON 2 
Gosney, New York, N. 8 
Jones, W. Alton, New York, N. 
Jones, Charles S., Los Angeles, Calf 
O’Brien, Henry T; Los Angeles, Calif. 
Spencer, Percy O., New York, N. Y......- 


W n7ꝛ55 or 


Shell Oil Co.: 
Dominick, Gayer G., New York, N. 9 
Sinclair Oil Corp.: 
Clarkson, R. L., New York, N. oes 
Dyer, J. E., New York, N. y AR 
Gosney, M. L., New York, N. Y. 
Spencer, Percy O., New York, N V 


P . — — 


Socony Mobiloll Co., Inc.: 
Jennings, B. Brewster, New York, N. Y... 


Sperry-Rand Corp.: 
Harvey, I. J., Jr., New Vork, N. Y. 
Rand. James“ H New York, N. X. 
ickers, Harry F., New York, N. 


2 ——————— 


Standard Oil of California: 
Call, Asa V., San Francisco, Calif. 


Collier, H. D., San Francisco, Calif. 
McBean, Atholl, San Francisco, Calif. 
Peterson, San Francisco, Calif. 


6 LAE ES A 
Standard Of} of Indiana: 
Blaustein, Jacob, Chicago, III — 
Brown, Bruce K., New Orleans, La 
Graham, David, Chicago, III 


Prior, Frank O., Chicago, II 
Thalheimer. Alvin, New 


Standard E of New Jersey: 


Holman, 

Lamont, P. $ 
Proudfit, A. T., New York, N. 
Rathbone, M. J., New York, N. Y. 
Smith, Chester F., Elizabeth, N 


1958 


pancen Oil of New Jersey—Continued 
y, E. E., New York, N. Y. 
Weick, ‘Leo D., New York, N. Y. 


U RSS EA E TA EER 


Sun Ol Co.: 
Eckert, Samuel B., Philadelphia, Pa 


Pew, John G., Philadelphia, Pa SER 
Pew, Joseph N., at Philadelphia, Pa 
Thayer, Clarence H. ., Philadelphia, Pa 


Texas Oo.: 

Gray, William S., ied S 
Harris, Henry U., New York, N. X. 
McCune, 8 L., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Mitchell, ee Chicago, I 41 
Rodgers, W. S. S., New York, N. Y. 
W TA E 


Tide Water Associated Oil Co.: 
Bayer, L. F., San Francisco, Calif. 
Hopk 255 John Jay, Washington, D 
Jackson, H. A., New Vork. N. V. 


Schiff, John M., New York, N. Y--.------ 


Staples, D. T., San Francisco, 8 
Thomas. Joseph A., New Vork, N. 

Welborn, Olin, III. "Los Angeles, Gal . ell 
Williams, Fero, San Francisco, Calif. 


Union Oil Co. 
Battson, Leigh M., Los Angeles, Se 
Brandi, Frederic Hy New York, N. V. 
Doheny, William II., Los Angeles. Calif 
Rubel, Ee Angeles, 9 
Stewart, W. L., Jr., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Taylor, Reese ir. Las Angeles, Calif 
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United ane 
Horner, H 


United States Rubber 
Caskey, 
Edmonds, Gears * 
Humphreys, H. E 


3 Electric Cor 


Denton, Frank R., 


Higgins, H. B 
Hopkinson, Ed 
E H A., Pitts 


Myers, Callie B F., 
Page, Arthur W., 


— — 


Corp. 

" Mansfield, Hartford, Conn. 
. W. Russell, Hartford, C 
2 Howard O., New York, N D 

dard, Harry G., "Worcester, Mass. 


Oo. 
John E., New r 
Wilmington, Ker 
r., New York, N D 


orp.: 
oshell, Edward O., Pittsburgh, Pa 
Burnham, Donald ., Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pass 
re ‘Tomlinson, Jr., Pittsburgh, ape 
Headlee, C. E., Pittsb 


urgh, Pa 
ward, Ir Philadelphia, 


„Pittsburgh, Pa 
, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
New York, 
Patterson, William A., Chicago, III. 
Price, Gwilym A., Carnegie, 
Robertson, A. W., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Robinson, William O., Sewickley, Pa. 
Rowland, William C., Philadelphia, Pa- 


Schiff, John M., New York, N. Y... 


Weaver, C. H., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Weber, C. S., Silver Spring, Md. 
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Exuisir 20—1956 POLITICAL CONTRIBUTIONS 
or #500 AND OVER BY OFFICIALS OF 88 Con- 
PORATIONS PARTICIPATING IN THE ATOMIC 
ENERGY PROGRAM 
The contributions of $500 and over used 

in compiling this exhibit were drawn from 

reports filed by organizations and individuals 
with the Clerk of the United States House 
of Representatives (generally for the period 
prior to September 1), with the Secretary of 
the Senate, and with the subcommittee 

(generally for the period September 1-No- 

vember 30). A master list showing all such 

contributions known to the subcommittee 
appears in exhibit 26. (A few of the con- 
tributions listed there may not have been 


Aerojet General Corp.: 
No contributions. 


known at the time the present exhibit was 
prepared. And in a few cases contributions 
as low as $100 may be included in the 
amounts shown for individuals whose total 
contributions exceeded $5,000.) 

In preparing this exhibit, the officers and 
directors of 88 corporations participating 
in the atomic energy program were checked 
against the list of contributors. These cor- 
porations appear on the most inclusive list 
that could be obtained (with the help of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy of the 
Congress (licensees engaged in the atomic 
energy program. Included are individual 
corporations which have been licensed by the 
Atomic Energy Commission as well as those 
corporations which have combined to form 


Republican; Democratic 


Bechtel Corp.: 


joint ventures whereby the group as a sep- 
arate entity has been licensed. 

The corporations are listed in alphabetical 
order and under each corporation are listed 
the names of those officers and directors 
found to have made contributions of 8500 
and over. 

Generally, all contributions of a husband 
and wife have been lumped together, but 
any part of the total attributable solely to 
the wife has, where possible, been shown in 
parentheses, e. g. (W ———). (Exhibit 


26 shows more complete separate listing of 
contributions by husband and wife.) 

Accounted for here are contributions in 
the total amount of $378,342 to Republicans 
and $34,700 to Democrats. 


Republican Democratic 


Bechtel, K. K., San Francisco, Calif. 
Bechtel, Stephen D., San Francisco, Calif. 
Bechtel, Stephen D. San Francisco, Calif. 


Alabama Power Co.: 
No contributions 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 


Bohen, Fred, Des Moines, Iowa. Sri Bridges, Robert L. nae Francisco, Calif... 
Comer, Hugh M., Sylacauga, Al. Colles 14. K. 15 Jer » San Francisco isco, Calif 
amilton an Franci alif.. 
Mahler, Ernst, Chicago, Ill. Simpson, John I. „San Francisco, Calif... 
Stevenson, Robert S., Milwaukee, Wis Waste, W. E., Francisco, Calf 
Total. Yates, J. P., San Francisco, Calif. 
— — — AE 


American Gas & Electric Service Corp.: No contribution 


American Machine & Foundry Co.: Blaw. Knox Co.: 
Patterson, Morehead, New York, N. v.. G 1.000 | Hodge, Edwin, Jr., Pittsburgh, Pa .———.—— 
Atlantic City Electric Co.: Snyder, W. G., Jr., Pittsburgh, Pa- 
Seabrook, Belford L., Atlantic City, N. J „ . . 
Babcock & Wilcox Co.: Total 
Merica, Paul D., New York, N. Y. rr „ tlt aca 
Pratt, A. G. New York, N. V. 


Boston Edison Co.: No contributions 


Traphagen, T O., New York, N. Brush Beryllium Go.: 


Total. Francis M. 888 . 
ee Sherwin, s John, Cleveland, Ohio 
Baltimore Gas & Electric Oo.: Wellman, 8. Cleveland, Ohio 
Warchelm, Eli C., Baltimore, d ee) A-E Z 


Total 


—— — — —— 
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Republican| Democratie 


General Public Utilities Co.: 
Chinlund, Edwin F., New York, N. x.. 
SESE ETERS ͤ ͤ—— EE SRSA Henderson, Donald 4. New York, N. F 


Burger, Waker L. poot aa — EN Ar 


Eppert, Ray R., Detroit, 


AS A ae REL nA ES EE F ͤ ͤ eee — . — 


Cambridge Electric ng i Co.: No contributions General Tire & Rubber Co.: 
Catalytic Construction Co.: No contributions O Nell, William, Cincinnati, Ohio 3,000) aa 
Hudson Gas & Electric Corp.: No contributions Georgia Power C0.: No contributions TEESE 
Contrai Illinois Light Co.: No contributions Giffels 15 Vallet, Inc.: No contributions — 
Central Maine Power Co.: No contributions Gulf Power Co.: No contributions. . 
Central Vermont Public Service Corp.: No contributions Harshaw Chemical Co. 
a Douglas, Lewis W., 5 Ono... 2,000 }---........ — 
Chrysler Hartford Electric 2 
Bay Ja James O, Detroit, Mich 5 Deeds, Char! Hartford, Conn. pr n) 
Colbert, L. L., Detroit, Mich. N 5 5 — Oo.: 
Foy, Byron C., Detroit, Mich. isler, Walker L., Van Dyke, Mich. 


Holmes & Narver, Inc.: No contributions 
Illinois Power Co.: No contributions. 


International Minerals & Chemical Corp: 


Jones, W. Alton, Detroit, Mich... 
VanBomel, L. A., Detroit, Mich. 


Ue —¾8 ont, Thomas S., New York, N. v e Seer eo 
n $5, 700 
Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co.: r (W 3,000) 
LeBlond, Harold R., Norwood, Ohio Taylor, Vernon F., San Antonio, Tex... aD ae 
Sebald, Weber W., Middletown, Ohio ä Wood. Robert E., . I UE SAAR RS 
P Cc ENTE | eh YY) CS SRE dy Reba a es + an uai . 
ae) So 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co.: International Nickel Co., Ine.: 
Virden, John O., Cleveland, Ohio . 500 Douglas, Lewis W., Sonoita, Arz 


Montague, Theodore G., Greenwich, Conn. 
Rockefeller, Laurance S., New York, N. Y..--...------ 


Climax Uranium Mol ree oe 
New York, N 
ere Ts Harold K., New York, N 


i 
À] 
— 
= 
E 
= 
2 
9 
A! 
a: 
á 
< 
ws 
oar 
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Iowa-Hlinois Gas & Electric Co,: No contributions 
Jersey Central Power & Light Co.: No contributions. 
Jones, J. A., Construction Co.: No contributions. 


—— ———————ů— 1 
Columbus & Southern Ohio Electric Co.: No contributions. 


Combustion Engineering, Inc. Kaiser, Hen: 
1 F., ny ‘Chicago, Ce SE aia ae eA] Fy) o SRE Kaiser, Riga V., F., Oakland Calif. 
Keeley, William C., New York, N. 8 Kaiser, ny Taste » Oakland, Gan... ee 
— akland, Calif. 
Total 3 JPC Ets . . di, 3 Gakland, Ga Calif.. 
Commonwealth Edison Co.: S E Reis, J. F., Oakland, Calif--.__. 
jield, Stanley, Chicago, Il Wood, O. 3. Bruce, Oakland, Call 
Connecticut —.— & Power Co.: No contributions. Total 
Connecticut Power Co.: No contrib: — SE —r. —r. 


Consolidated 2 of New York: Kansas City Power & Light Co.: 


Ecker, New Vl SEN? os ee SE Bitler, Olen G., Moree Olty.Mdso 2 > ane. soon — 
MeLaughlin, as V., New York, N. R Spencer Kenneth A., Kansas City, No N 
Munson, Charles S., New York, N. Y... — 
Sheperd, Howard G., New York, NE A 


9, 500 |} — 
Whitney, George, New York, N. X.. — { CW 3, 500) } ——— Lindsay Chemical Co. 1 No contributions F — 
a thium Corporation of Amer! ne. o contributions. ._ —— amen — 

7 AAA Lockheed Aircraft Corp.: 8 R 


11, 700 


Consumers Power Co.: No contributions. 
Delaware zone 4 & Light Co.: 


Nelson, G. M., Salisbury. Md. gos, Commend Ry e P 
Detroit Edison Co.: u east OR 
Brown, Prentiss M., St, Ignace, Nen. Hibbard, Hall Hg Bar Burbank, Calif- 
80 soes Ne York, N. Y Keith. Willard Los Angeles, Calif 
5 — ., Detroit, n Monesmith, Burt C., Burbank, Cal————.— 
Fisher, Charles T., Jr., Detroit, Nich 
ee e e e ee P E 
Long Island akg Co.: 
Total — Ton n Doebler, Erro! Mineola, N. Y 
Forguson, H. K. Co. Olmsted, Robert G. Mineola, N. 
jonny, j. B., Cleveland, oe Sa ae oe 
‘Thompson, W. N., Cleveland, Ohio 
Total Mallinckrodt Chemical Works: No contributions 
——— N UC o — Mason & Hanger Silas Mason Co.: No contributions 
Foote Mineral Co., Metals & Controls Sorp. .: No contributions 
Stein, I. Act Philadelphia, — E Metropolitan Edison Co.: No contributions 3 
Bruce, James, Ne York, N. Y New Belford Gas Sos No “Light Co.: No contri butions... A 
ew Yor! —— ͤ — omeeetarapineieteee ss New 2 n Light Oo. o contributions 
Cisler. Walker L., Detroit, Vieh- S New England Power Co.: No contributions . SOON NOS ITNT 
0 E — New Jersey Power & Light Co.: No contributions „ 


Boulware, Lemuel R., New York, N. Y. New York State Electric & Gas Co.: No contributions 


1. 000 8 
1 Newport News Shipbullding & Drydock Co.: 
Colt, 8. Sloan, Schenectady, N. ¥ 1283 dee, Francs F., New York, N F. mae! 3,000 |... 3 
Cordine: RADR J., New York, N. 1, 500 8 
David, Bonai „Boston, Mass 1.000 Niagara Mohawk Power Co.: No contributions a — —— =£ 
Dickey, — SA Wer 3 1 eee ee Corporation of America: = con- 
Ford, Henry, II, Schenectady, N. Y......--..-..----.-- { 2 880 Ohle Valley Electric Corp.: No contributions. 
2.500) = — I 
Humphrey, Gilbert W. Schenectady, N. Y. 1, 000 Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
LaPierre, Cramer W., New York, N. V. 500 Crocker, William Wo. Ban Francisco, Cali 
Lockton, John I D., New York, N. Y. 500 Haas, Walter A., San Francisco, Calif... 
Love „ Pittsburgh, Pa 5, 200 Nichols, Henry D., San Francisco, Calif.. 
MeGa “Sh <; Chester, Pa.. 19, 500 Sesnon, Portor, San Francisco, Calf——— 
Morgan; ip B., Ño 8 — ay. Y. 2880 Sulllvan, Walter H., San Francisco, C2 ET aT 
ep ANU SME, K 4 
Philadelphia, Pa / TT Eee ae nnn nn 
on tem a J., New York, N. Y.. 2.500 — ̃ D— 
Woodruff, Robert W., Atlanta, da 28 r iadelphia, C — en 
iemand, John A., Philadelphia, Pa- 000) |Sseeecacce 
Total — . ee Liversidge, H. F. Philadeip ias P 10 ... 
= Ramsey, H. N., P pnilndel phia, P. 20 
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Republican Democratic Republican Democratic 
Philadelphia, Electrice—Continued Westinghouse Corp.; 
Red gO: S., Philadelphia, Pa. $500 |_....--....- Boshell, Edward O., Pittsburgh, Pa. $500 
Schutt, Harold S., Wilmington, Del Burnham, D. O., Pittsburgh, Pa. 2 
Sharples, Philip T., Philadelphia, Pa.—. F b 


Potomac Electric Power Co.: No contributions 
Public Service Company of New Hampshire: No contribu- 


Stone & Webster Engineering Corp:. 
Stone, Whitney, Boston, Mass. 
Webster, Edwin 8., Jr., New York, N. v 


paiva Electric Products, Inc.: No contributions. 
‘oledo Edison Co,: 

Biggers, John D., Toledo, Ohio 
Union 


Hayes, W. Alfred, St. Louis, Mo 


ueeny, Edgar M., St. Louis, Mo.--------------- 
Shea, Edward L., New York, N. Y. 


Vitro Corporation of America: 
Brittingham, Thomas E., Jr., New York, N. Y. 


Payson, Charles S., New York, N. Y--.-.---.---..--- 


Western Massachusetts Electric Co: 


Crane, Winthrop M., Jr., Dalton, Mass 


arbide Nuclear Co.: No contributions 


McCOull 


3 Grand total 


Headlee, C. E., Pittsburgh, PA. 


Main, George G., Pittsbu 
L. B., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Price, Gwilym A., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Robertson, A, W., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Robinson, William C., Pittsburgh, P. 
Rowland, W. C., Philadelphia, Pa... 


Schiff, John M., New York, N. Y......-.........-....- 


Weaver, Charles H., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Weber, C. S., Washington, D. CO 


rp 


3 8888882888822 
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— 
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Wisconsin Electric Power Oo.: 
„ Coughlin, Charles L., Milwaukee, WIs Ne 
— —— 2 
Wisconsin Power & Light Co.: No contributions 


American Petroleum Institute 
Association of American Rallroads eee 

71.85 Business advisory council, United States Chamber of 
ae ' Commerce. 

AST Chiefs of diplomatie missions 
Manufacturing Chemists Association.. 
National Association of Electric Companies. 
National Association of Manufacturers 
National Association of Real Estate Boards. 
National Coal Association.. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of excutive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider executive 
business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
several nominations, which were referred 
to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. BYRD, from the Committee on 
Finance: 


Philip A. Hoghaug, of North Dakota, to be 
collector of customs for customs collection 
district numbered 34, with headquarters at 
Pembina, N. Dak.; and 

Raymond L. Rhodes, of New Jersey, to be 
comptroller of customs with headquarters at 
New York, N. Y. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. NEU- 
BERGER in the chair). If there be no 
further reports of committees, the nomi- 
nations on the Executive Calendar will 
be stated. 


UNITED STATES CIRCUIT JUDGES 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Win G. Knoch, of Illinois, to be a 


United States circuit judge for the 7th 
circuit. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Gilbert H. Jertberg, of California, to 
be a United States circuit judge for the 
9th circuit. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Omer Poos, of Illinois, to be a United 
States district judge for the southern 
district of Illinois. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Wilbur G. Leonard, of Kansas, to be 
United States Attorney for the district 
of Kansas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


FOREIGN CLAIMS SETTLEMENT 
COMMISSION OF THE UNITED 
STATES 
The Chief Clerk read the nomination 


of Robert L. Kunzig, of Pennsylvania, to 
be a member of the Foreign Claims Set- 


tlement Commission of the United 
States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I ask that 
the President be notified immediateiy of 
the nominations today confirmed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the President will be noti- 
fied forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I move that 
the Senate resume the consideration of 
legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the conscideration of 
legislative business. 


CURRENT STATUS OF SPACE 
EXPLORATION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the distinguished commentator, 
Hanson W. Baldwin, has an excellent 
article in the New York Times this morn- 
ing summarizing the current status of 
space exploration. As Mr. Baldwin 
points out, space exploration at the pres- 
ent time is tied closely to the military 
development of rockets. But as knowl- 
edge of the art increases, the potential 
goes far beyond purely military weapons. 

Because this article so well summa- 
rizes the situation, I ask unanimous con- 
sent it be printed in the RECORD as a 
part of my remarks. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Times of August 19, 
1958] 


Space FLIGHT ADVANCES—PROGRAM FUNDA- 
MENTALLY DEPENDENT UPoN MILITARY’S 
LAUNCHING VEHICLES 


(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 


Last week-end’s failure of the Nation’s 
first attempted lunar probe merely punc- 
tures an American space program that is 
slowly moving into high gear. 

Later this week, probably on Thursday, 
the Army is scheduled to attempt another 
satellite launching, Explorer V. In September 
the Air Force will try another shot at the 
moon and throughout the fall, winter, and 
spring additional satellite launchings, lunar 
probes, high altitude balloon ascensions and 
rocket soundings are on the program. 

The military significance of the lunar 
probes, satellite launchings and other space 
experiments is both direct and indirect, im- 
mediate and remote. 

The United States space program today is 
fundamentally dependent upon military 
launching vehicles and any space develop- 
ment project must move hand in hand with 
developments in military rocketry; the two 
are interlocking. Moreover increased knowl- 
edge of the upper atmosphere and of the 
void above it is of tremendous and direct im- 
portance not only to missile development 
but to electronics, to radar and communi- 
cations. 


RAY MEASUREMENT SIGNIFICANT 


Exploration and measurement of the band 
of intense X-ray type radiation, discovered 
by the satellites, is of great significance not 
only to the science of electronics but also to 
our space program. 

For the best information now available, 
admittedly quite incomplete, indicates that 
the radiation becomes more intense the 
higher the altitude, and that the intensity 
is so great that a human space traveler 
would absorb approximately a safe maximum 
lifetime dosage within about a week. 

Instrumentation in the next attempted 
moon probe will include a Geiger counter 
and Explorer V will carry new high capacity 
radiation measuring instruments to gather 
additional information about this radiation 
zone. 

In addition to the accumulation of this 
scientific and technical data significant alike 
to military rocketry and space ventures the 
space program provides an added experience 
factor of importance to rocket reliability. 
With each firing the “bugs” in the complex 
“birds” become fewer and fewer and relia- 
bility greater and greater. 

In terms of actual useable space hardware 
or equipment, the most immediate military 
goals, still a long way off, are earth satellites 
with instruments and telemetering devices to 
provide accurate and precise data for the 
following purposes: Meterology, communica- 
tion relay stations, mapping, navigation, re- 
connaissance. 

More remote military applications of space 
and manned space capsules, winged and 
wingless; first for a shallow and brief pene- 
tration; then for longer flights, ultimately, 
perhaps for a flight to the moon and return, 
always provided that the unknown facts of 

permit. 

The failure of the Nation’s first attempt 
to launch a rocket at speed great enough to 
escape the earth’s gravitational pull is thus 
merely an episode, not really a setback in 
the military race for space. The failure was 
anticipated, though not in the form it oc- 
curred. 


It is possible that Russia has experienced 
a similar failure; both nations may expect 
other failures before the ultimate success. 
Even then the first successful lunar probe 
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will be more of a psychological triumph than 
a military one, a spectacular stunt that 
would, of course, provide evidence of techno- 
logical competency, but not of actual in- 
being military power. 

Available evidence seems to suggest that 
the popular verdict of last fall, when Russia 
launched the world’s first satellite, was ex- 
aggerated. Intelligence officers and experts 
in Washington believe that the military bal- 
listic missile race is in many ways nip-and- 
tuck, and that there is no good evidence of 
an overwhelming Soviet lead in the devel- 
opment of long-range ballistic missiles. 


MOSCOW BELIEVED BACKWARD 


Many experts now think that the brute 
force technique used by the Russians, the 
utilization of powerful rocket motors with 
numerous stage, was dictated by Moscow's 
backwardness in miniaturization, the reduc- 
tion of a powerful thermonuclear warhead 
to small size and weight. The radio trans- 
mitting equipment and batteries used in 
some of the Soviet satellites were far heavier 
and bulkier, and less efficient, than those 
used in our own. 

There has been, moreover, very little prag- 
matic evidence of any sizable Soviet lead in 
either intermediate or intercontinental 
range ballistic missiles. Soviet missiles differ 
somewhat from our own in ranges, a fact 
dictated by Moscow's differing strategic 
needs. Their intermediate range ballistic 
missiles are believed to be operationally 
ready; but probably not in great quantities. 
Their maximum range is thought to be about 
1,200 miles as compared to our 1,500- to 1,600- 
mile missiles. 

Contrary to repeated reports, there is no 
evidence that any Soviet missile launching 
sites haye been emplaced in the eastern 
European satellites. 

Some experts believe that the Russians 
may utilize a mobile launching system for 
their intermediate range missile. Specially 
designed railroad flatcars could be used as 
firing platforms, or the missiles could be 
transported to forward field firing positions 
quickly when needed. 

This system has the advantage of relative 
secrecy and security as well as mobility; the 
missiles could be stored deep in Russia until 
ready for use. 

The Soviet intercontinental ballistic mis- 
siles so far fired have approximated about 
3,500 miles in range as compared to our 
planned 5,500-mile missiles. About 10 Soviet 
missiles have been fired at the 3,500-mile 
range, but there is no indication the missile 
is as yet operationally ready. 


TEN POINT PROGRAM FOR OLDER 
CITIZENS 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, no 
social legislation can be adopted with- 
out reference to the change which has 
taken place in the age distribution and 
life expectancy of our population. We 
are justly proud of the skill and achieve- 
ments of American medical scientists. 
No other country in the world can show 
such spectacular progress in this area. 
Even the Russians concede the superior- 
ity of the West in medicine. Indeed, 
they must. Every single major drug 
developed in the last 40 years was dis- 
covered by the West—the antidiabetics, 
vitamins, sulpha drugs, antibiotics, hor- 
mones, antihypertensives, and mental 
health drugs. 

As a result of these discoveries there 
has been a dramatic increase in life 
expectancy and a decrease in mortality 
during the past generation. At the start 
of World War I we had a life expectancy 
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of 52 years. A child born today can 
expect to live to the biblical 3 score 
years and 10. Im 1900 there were 3 
million people over 65. This constituted 
approximately 4 percent of the popula- 
tion. By 1920, the number of persons 
over 65 had grown to almost 4 million 
which was 4.7 percent of the population. 
The most recent available figures indi- 
cate that today there are approximately 
15 million persons in the United States 
over 65. This is a staggering 8.8 percent 
of our population—more than 1 out of 
12. By 1975 1 out of every 10 persons 
in this country will be over 65. 

This accelerating increase in the pro- 
portion of elder citizens in our popula- 
tion warrants special attention. Every 
civilized society honors, respects, and 
make provision for its older citizens. 
Ours should be no exception. Yet little 
more than a start has been made toward 
providing for the needs of this segment 
of our population. 

We must adjust our national thinking, 
our social legislation, and our long-range 
plans to take into account the challenges 
presented by the characteristics, the 
changes and the age structure of our 
population. 

The challenge is twofold. First, we 
must learn to recognize and use the 
many skills peculiar to those who have 
acquired the wisdom of years. Secondly, 
we must destroy the insecurity and fu- 
tility which often accompany retirement 
from active participation in the labor 
market. 

These matters are becoming of in- 
creasing importance; they can no longer 
be neglected because of the clamor for 
attention by other matters of public 
concern: Social security legislation, 
private pension plans, the Hill-Burton 
Hospital Construction Act, and the re- 
cently enacted Federal housing program 
have all taken tentative steps toward 
honoring our obligations to our elder 
citizens. 

Together they represent a patchwork 
attempt to meet particularly urgent 
needs at particular times. We have not 
yet undertaken a comprehensive pro- 
gram which takes into consideration all 
of the basic problems involved in a 
changing population and which at- 
tempts to fit together the demands of 
society and the talents of our older citi- 
zens. This is long overdue. Since the 
program developed must, to a large ex- 
tent, deal with labor, health, and educa- 
tional problems, I have asked the staff of 
the Subcommittee on Labor of the Labor 
and Public Welfare Committee to under- 
take a comprehensive study of the needs 
of older citizens during the recess, This 
study will lay the foundation for a full 
legislative program. I would like to 
sketch briefly a 10-point bill of rights 
for our senior citizens. Action in each 
field is desperately needed. 

First. Every person willing and capa- 
able of productive employment, regard- 
less of age, should have an opportunity 
to make maximum use of his skills. Itis 
a sad commentary upon our employ- 
ment practices that men over 45 and 
women over 35 find it increasingly difi- 
cult to obtain work. By 65 many work- 
ers are compelled to retire, despite ex- 
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cellent health and needed talents. The 
superiority of America is dependent to a 
great extent upon the use of all the 
knowledge, experience, and wisdom of 
its people. When our elder citizens are 
relegated against their wills, to the eco- 
nomic obscurity of retirement, a great 
source of talent is lost. 

It is a responsibility of Government to 
encourage the wider use of employees 
in the older age brackets. We must ex- 
pand our employment services to em- 
phasize the availability and suitability 
of older persons for jobs; we must edu- 
cate employers to the advantages of ex- 
perienced personnel; we must adopt a 
policy of Federal employment consistent 
with these objectives; we must modify 
our laws to encourage the employment 
of older persons. 

Unless such a program is adopted and 
carried out, we run the serious risk of 
losing one of our most valuable national 
resources. 

Second. Vocational training facilities 
should be expanded to aid older persons 
to adjust to new job opportunities. Be- 
ginning with middle age, many of our 
physical capacities usually begin to de- 
cline. Necessarily, therefore, there are 
many occupations in which workers 
must shift to less strenuous labors. For 
these employees provision should be 
made to retrain them in other suitable 
skills. 

It is both depressing to the worker 
and wasteful to society to permit a small 
change in physical ability to incapaci- 
tate a worker completely. The super- 
stition that there is a loss of ability to 
learn a new occupation with advancing 
years has long been disproved. Three 
existing Federal-State programs are in- 
volved in providing expanded training 
facilities: vocational education, the em- 
ployment service, and vocational reha- 
bilitation. The Federal Government 
should redouble its use of these pres- 
ently available programs and facilities 
to retrain older workers able and willing 
to enter a new occupation. 

Third. More adequate attention should 
be directed to the housing needs of the 
aged. The recently passed Housing Act 
of 1958 establishes a program of mort- 
gage insurance for rental housing for 
elderly persons. This should enable more 
homes specifically designed for the aged 
to be constructed. 

Equally important, however, is the in- 
tegration of these developments into the 
community. Our older citizens should 
not be relegated to an out-of-the-way 
locality in which they can vegetate 
among themselves. They should con- 
tinue to be an important part of the 
community and of community life. It is 
unfair to them and to their neighbors 
to separate them into a kind of anti- 
quarian haven. 

As we gain more experience under this 
act, and as the proportion of elderly 
persons increases, it will be necessary to 
add further incentives to builders to 
bring about construction of additional 
housing units specifically designed to 
meet the needs of the elderly. It should 
be feasible to adopt a program of loans 
to elderly persons who wish to purchase 
a home; and governmental assistance 
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should be provided to help in the con- 
version of housing to meet the special 
requirements of the elderly. 

Fourth. A program must be declared 
to provide adequate medical and dental 
care for all elderly citizens. Although 
science and medical skill have rewarded 
us with an ever increasing life expect- 
ancy, our later years inevitably increase 
our need for medical and dental services. 
This comes at the same time that there 
is a drop in income. Some means must 
be developed to relieve our older citizens 
from the stress, the worry, and the hard- 
ship which results. 

Although the number of persons over 
65 constitutes less than 9 percent of the 
population, they account for 40 percent 
of the chronically ill, 22 percent of the 
long term hospital beds, and between 80 
and 90 percent of the inhabitants of 
nursing homes. Less than half have any 
form of health insurance. The health 
needs facing our older citizens are of 
staggering proportions. We cannot turn 
our heads and hope this problem will go 
away. 

The House Committee on Ways and 
Means has asked the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to conduct a 
study on hospitalization and nursing 
home care insurance for social security 
beneficiaries. The report on the results 
of this study is due February 1, 1959. 
This report should provide us with some 
of the facts we need to embark upon a 
construetive program of hospital insur- 
ance for the elderly. 

The number of nursing homes with 
substandard accommodations in itself 
presents a serious problem. Only last 
week the District of Columbia Medical 
Society released a special report which 
pointed out that very few of the private 
nursing homes in the Nation's Capital 
met minimum standards. Although the 
committee comments ranged from 
charges that the situation is deplorable 
and criminal to characterizations of the 
nursing homes as holes which should be 
burned to the ground, it was agreed that 
there was no immediate solution. 

Raising the standards of nursing 
homes calls for combined State and Fed- 
eral action. The Federal Government 
has indicated its concern with the prob- 
lem in the Housing Act of 1958. In the 
form in which that act passed the Sen- 
ate, the FHA Commissioner is authorized 
to insure mortgages of nursing homes 
only if those homes meet standards es- 
tablished by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. This should 
help improve the service in these homes. 

But, where possible, the chronically 
ill should be housed in their own homes. 
This can be done if the existing public 
health grants for visiting nurse services 
are expanded. This would serve a dou- 
ble purpose. On the one hand, it would 
reduce the cost of caring for the patient, 
and on the other hand, it would supply 
the patient with a home environment, 
which is often a prelude to complete 
and faster recovery. 

Fifth. Federal old age, survivors, and 
disability insurance payments must be 
increased to reflect the rise in living 
standards, the cost of living and the 
higher salaries received during the em- 
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ployment period. Retirement under the 
Social Security Act has become little 
more than a mirage for many older 
workers. A lifetime of work and a life- 
time of payments into an insurance fund 
calls for at least the basic comforts upon 
retirement. This is not possible today 
unless the income received from the 
social-security fund is suplemented from 
other sources, 

The scope and importance of this 
problem will continue to grow. Today 
there are approximately 12 million peo- 
ple receiving Federal social security ben- 
efits. Four hundred and twelve 
thousand are in Massachusetts. These 
benefits average only $67.86 per month. 
In 1935 $68 might have been enough to 
provide the basic necessities of life. In 
1958 it is grossly inadequate for even a 
minimum standard of living. At the 
very least, our older citizens should re- 
ceive an increase in benefits commen- 
surate with the increase in the cost of 
living. Since benefit levels were last 
amended in 1954, the cost of living has 
increased by 8 percent, and wage bene- 
fits generally have increased 12 percent. 
While the difference may seem small on 
paper, and indeed costs very little in 
terms of the total program, it is of vital 
dollars-and-cents difference to our re- 
tired workers and their families. 

The impact of cost of living increases 
is felt perhaps more keenly by our older 
citizens than any other group. They 
have no union to protect them; they are 
unable to raise prices like businessmen; 
and they are in most instances without 
investment income. It is our obligation 
and our responsibility to see that they 
do not suffer because of fluctuations in 
the economy beyond their control. 

It is time, too, that we considered a 
permanent social security insurance pro- 
vision which automatically adjusted 
benefits with the changes in the cost of 
living. ‘Temporary, stop-gap bills are 
both time-consuming and ill-adapted to 
constructive legislation. 

Sixth. The number and proportion of 
our older citizens who require public as- 
sistance payments should be decreased 
further; and payments to those who do 
need assistance should be increased. 
With the improvement and broadening 
of the social security program, which has 
taken place in recent years, there has 
been a decline in the proportion of our 
older citizens who are receiving public 
old-age assistance. There are, however, 
still about 2,500,000 persons over 65 re- 
ceiving such payments—a disturbing 15 
percent of the total number of persons 
in our population in that age category. 

By modifying our social security struc- 
ture, embarking upon a suitable hous- 
ing program for our older citizens and 
providing employment opportunities to 
the older age groups, we should be able 
to reduce the number and proportion of 
our older citizens receiving assistance. 
At the same time, those who of necessity 
must apply for such assistance should be 
granted enough to permit them to live in 
a dignified and suitable manner. These 
are perhaps the neediest people in our 
population, and those who should get 
our first attention. They should not be 
abandoned or ignored, 
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Seventh. Recreational facilities and 
programs for older persons should be 
greatly expanded. The Federal Govern- 
ment maintains a large number of parks, 
recreational areas, museums, libraries, 
and similar facilities. In every case, 
consideration should be given by those 
responsible as to how they can offer in- 
creased recreational facilities for our 
senior citizens. By proper planning, 
older persons can be encouraged to visit 
them and to participate in the various 
activities. The Federal Government 
should undertake to design both the 
physical facilities and the recreational 
activities for greater use by older per- 
sons. 

Eighth. The Federal Government 
should expand its research activities in 
prevention of chronic illness and the dis- 
eases associated with aging. Interest in 
and concern for our older citizens re- 
quires more knoweldge about the aging 
process, the causes of degenerative dis- 
eases, and the cure for physical and 
mental illnesses which attack our older 
citizens. Knowledge in each of these 
fields is fragmentary. Last year less 
than $1 million was spent on problems of 
the control of chronic diseases in our 
aging population. In the same year we 
spent $8 million for the control of dis- 
eases among farm animals and $8 mil- 
lion more on research on field crops. 
Congress has again this year increased 
the funds available to the National Insti- 
tutes of Health, and it is to be hoped 
that these institutes can augment the at- 
tack upon the diseases which destroy 
the abilities of our older citizens to con- 
tinue to give us the benefit of their ex- 
perience and training. 

Ninth. The Federal Government 
should expand the training of personnel 
and research projects in geriatrics. In 
addition to increasing the knowledge and 
research in the medical aspects of aging, 
we must learn much more about the im- 
pact of aging upon the individual, the 
family, and society. Some attempts to 
study this have been made by private 
foundations and nonprofit institutions, 
However, it is so important and the fu- 
ture is so vast that it is imperative that 
Federal resources be applied to this task. 

We must also have more trained per- 
sonnel to help in our hospitals and re- 
habilitation agencies; we must encourage 
local communities to undertake projects 
which demonstrate how our older citizens 
can be more effective members of society; 
and we must make every effort to ex- 
pand our frontiers of knowledge about 
the physical, mental, and emotional 
needs of people in their later years. 

Tenth. There must be an effective 
program of assistance to widows and 
dependents of our older citizens. The 
median income for widows eligible for 
social-security benefits, apart from Fed- 
eral payments, is $30 per year. The 
total average income of such widows, in- 
cluding their social-security benefits and 
any other payments received by them is 
less than $880 per year. Their prob- 
lems are compounded when they become 
widowed relatively late in life, for they 
generally have had little or no recent 
experience in the labor market. 
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Because women live longer than men 
and because wives generally are several 
years younger than their husbands, the 
period of widowhood may extend over 
many years. Therefore, even if she has 
accumulated some savings or some in- 
surance, this money is soon dissipated. 

For widows who are still below age 62, 
which is when social security survivor 
benefits become payable, the problem is 
even more tragic. With no recent work- 
ing experience, at an age which most 
employers regard as prohibitive, and 
without the advice and comfort upon 
which she has always relied, the plight of 
these women is indeed desperate. 

A comprehensive program for older 
citizens will, of course, also include the 
older woman. Some special attention, 
however, must be directed at their par- 
ticular economic and social problems. 
The widow receives only three-fourths of 
the amount paid her husband upon his 
retirement. She receives only one-half 
the total amount that would have been 
paid to both her husband and herself 
prior to his death. This is completely 
unrealistic. A woman living alone can- 
not expect to maintain a standard of liv- 
ing comparable to a couple with twice 
her income. 

The social problems of the widow can 
be met if we provide an outlet for her 
energies and a place for her as a useful 
member of society. 

Mr. President, there is an urgent need 
for a positive Federal program in each of 
the areas I have outlined. Today, when 
the average lifetime is 70, we cannot ac- 
cept a national policy which condemns 
our older citizens to frustration, bore- 
dom, unhappiness, and tensions induced 
by unsatisfied economic needs. When 
almost 10 percent of our population is 
over 65, it is time we devoted ourselves 
to the seriousness of their problem of 
employment, recreation, medical care, 
and housing. Today, when the very sur- 
vival of the Free World depends upon our 
full use of human knowledge and re- 
sources, we must take advantage of the 
huge reservoir of wisdom and experience 
accumulated by our elder citizens. 


COURT DECISIONS IN SCHOOL SEG- 
REGATION CASES 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, last 
Saturday the Newport News (Va.) Daily 
Press published an editorial, comment- 
ing on the trend of recent court de- 
cisions, which gave a realistic interpreta- 
tion to the term “deliberate speed” used 
by the United States Supreme Court in 
its 1954 decision in the school segrega- 
tion cases. 

The writer of this editorial said: No- 
body wants the public schools closed. 
It is just possible that the Federal bench 
is searching for a way to keep then open 
through a ‘letter of the law’ compliance 
with the Supreme Court’s attempt to 
legislate.” 

I, too, shared the hope that the courts 
would move in that direction, but yes- 
terday’s decision of the Eighth United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals in the 
Little Rock case was extremely disap- 
pointing because, to all intent and pur- 
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pose, it nullified the meaning of de- 
liberate” in the Supreme Court decision. 

The logic in this newspaper editorial 
still is sound, however, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that the text may be in- 
cluded in the Recorp at this point as 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Newport News (Va.) Daily Press of 
Saturday, August 16, 1958] 
SCHOOL CLOSING BOGY TEMPERING THE 
COURTS? 

Some signs begin to appear that per- 
haps—just perhaps—the Federal courts 
themselves may be beginning to take notice 
of the realities involved in the 4-year-old 
effort to force admission of Negro pupils 
into public schools heretofore operated for 
white pupils only. But—as the Charlottes- 
ville case makes clear—there are some 
catches in it. 

The district judges appear to keep a tight 
hold on the technicalities they can deduce 
from the 1954 Supreme Court ruling that 
separately operated schools for white and 
Negro children are “inherently unequal” and 
therefore in violation of the 14th—or “equal 
protection"—amendment. Yet there are 
cracks appearing in the brick curtain that 
edict reared. 

It is not out of order, we believe, to 
speculate that the reality having the greatest 
weight in these judges’ minds is the reality 
that enforced dual enrollment in any Vir- 
ginia school will mean no public school at 
all. 

The Supreme Court's formal order a 
year later —in 1955—commanded that the 
district judges require the abandonment of 
enforced separation “with all deliberate 
speed.” The first sign to appear was Judge 
Sterling Hutcheson’s refusal to fix a specific 
date in Prince Edward County. When on 
appeal all the way to the top he was told 
that he had to, he finally—just a few days 
ago—granted a 7-year delay. 

Here on the Peninsula, Judge Walter E. 
Hoffman recognized that the consolidation 
of Newport News and Warwick brought a 
new city to birth. Consequently he agreed 
to hear arguments, at least, on whether this 
would invalidate his earlier order that New- 
port News slap the two races immediately 
into the same schoolhouses. Counsel for the 
petitioning Negro pupils are preparing an 
argument that a geographic change does 
not change facts or obligation. 

But while Judge Hoffman previously had 
held that a pupil-placement law was uncon- 
stitutional on its face, he did concede that 
mixing ought not to be ordered during a ses- 
sion. Thus the time taken up by litigation 
should keep the Newport News schools sepa- 
rate—and operating—for at least another 
year. 

Up in Charlottesville, when Judge John 
Paul told the school board to throw the races 
together at once, an ordinance was adopted 
requiring certain tests—academic and other- 
wise—of any pupils who applied for transfer 
to another schoolhouse, Judge Paul has 
just refused to interfere. 

But Judge Paul made one remark that for 
sheer arrogance equals if not exceeds that of 
the Supreme Court itself. He might, he 
said, step over the school board’s heads and 
assign the pupils himself. 

That is no function of any court—not even 
a State court. And it would fly directly in 
the face of what Chief Judge John J. Parker 
of the Fourth Circuit Court said before his 
death—viz., that it was not intended that 
the Federal courts attempt to administer the 
public schools. It is directly at odds with 
the primary principle issue inyolved in the 
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whole school-race case: the principle of 
State sovereignty. 

Nobody wants the public schools closed. 
It is just possible that the Federal bench is 
searching for a way to keep them open 
through a letter of the law compliance 
with the Supreme Court’s attempt to legis- 
late. 


THE LABOR BILL 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the body of the Recor an editorial from 
the Denver Post of August 13, 1958, on 
the labor bill, which was defeated in the 
House yesterday. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HOPE ror LABOR BILL Is FADING 


With each passing day, chances fade that 
Congress will enact the House-stalied labor 
reform legislation known as the Kennedy- 
Ives bill. Curiously, it is labor, not manage- 
ment, which is disappointed. 

But perhaps not so curiously, at that. The 
AFL-CIO supplied much of the push which 
put the Kennedy-Ives bill through the Sen- 
ate by an overwhelming margin. And it is 
management which has so militantly op- 
posed labor reform legislation in the House. 

Management, however, blames labor for 
denying the American workingman the 
added protection which could be his under 
the Kennedy-Ives bill, through closer union 
financial accounting and accountability, im- 
proved democratic internal processes, etc. 

“The weaknesses and deficiencies in the 
Kennedy-Ives bill as it passed the Senate 
reveal the extent of labor’s political influ- 
ence on Capitol Hill,” reports the current 
issue of Nation’s Business, the United States 
Chamber of Commerce magazine. 

What weaknesses? Well, the chamber 
doesn’t bother with details, but no matter. 
It’s really after those big, bad labor bosses 
anyway. 

“Labor politicians,” according to the 
chamber's peculiar Washington size-up, al- 
ready have proved their effectiveness by get- 
ting favorable legislation through the Senate 
when all signs pointed to the need for more 
corrective measures. 

“They put the Kennedy-Ives bill over as a 
reform measure although it actually would 
have imposed new and uncalled for restric- 
tions on management and pulled some teeth 
out of Taft-Hartley.” 

So there we have it. What the chamber 
and the business lobby generally, objects to 
is not so much the proposed labor regula- 
tions as it is the very idea that there is any- 
thing wrong with management. 

But that isn’t the way we remember the 
McClellan committee testimony, and while 
the Kennedy-Ives bill may fall short of that 
committee’s strongest recommendations, it 
has met with the approval of its fair and 
thoughtful chairman, Senator MCCLELLAN, 
Democrat, of Arkansas. 

For much the same reason, management 
also is opposing a second labor reform meas- 
ure, the Kennedy-Douglas-Ives bill to require 
full disclosure of employee welfare and pen- 
sion funds. This badly needed and long over- 
due legislation is stuck in conference com- 
mittee, where management still plots to 
exempt company-managed funds. 

There are things in both bills that unions 
don't like either, but the AFL-CIO is willing 
to accept them in hopes some corrective la- 
bor legislation may yet be passed this ses- 
sion. The punitive don't tread on me” stand 
taken by the management lobby might well 
wreck those hopes, but it also might well 
invite an even closer attention to manage- 
ment abuses by the McClellan committee and 
Congress as a whole in the future. 
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ADDRESS DELIVERED BY SECRE- 
TARY OF STATE AT MEETING OF 
THE VETERANS OF FOREIGN 
WARS 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, last night the distinguished 
Secretary of State, John Foster Dulles, 
made a very important speech at a gath- 
ering of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
in New York City. The speech is en- 
titled “Foundation of Peace.” It has a 
bearing on present world conditions. I 
ask unanimous consent that it may be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE JOHN FOSTER 
DULLES, SECRETARY OF STATE, BEFORE THE 
VETERANS OF FOREIGN Wars, HOTEL ASTOR, 
New York Crry, MONDAY, AucustT 18, 1958, 
8 P. M. 

Foundation of peace 
I 


Permit me first of all to express my deep 
appreciation for the honor you have con- 
ferred upon me. The Bernard Baruch gold 
medal is the highest award that the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars bestows. It reflects your 
judgment that the recipient has contributed 
to peace. I am gratified that this organiza- 
tion, which so worthily represents the finest 
traditions of our Nation, should deem me 
worthy of this award. 
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It is inevitable that, at an occasion such 
as this, I should speak of peace and of the 
ways in which our efforts to preserve peace 
may best be exerted. 

There are, in the world, different schools 
of thought. Some believe that peace is to 
be found by making concessions which will 
placate those of aggressive mood. Some 
would engage in maneuvers of expediency, 
which in the past have acquired the name 
of power politics. Then there are those 
who would seek to secure peace by promot- 
ing the reign of law and justice in the 
world, 

I would like to discuss with you these 
three alternatives. 

mr 


History has clearly demonstrated that 
peace cannot be assured by a policy of 
placating aggressors—of peace at any price. 
The fact is that men will not accept peace 
at any price. Human beings are so con- 
stituted that many would rather fight and 
die than concede their God-given rights, 
Our own Declaration of Independence in- 
cluded among these “life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness,” and many indeed 
died in our War of Revolution to achieve 
those rights for their fellows and their pos- 
terity. 

So it has been and always will be. Con- 
cessions to despotism lead inevitably to a 
point of no return: a choice between in- 
tolerable denial of liberty and fighting, even 
in the face of hopelessly adverse odds, to 
preserve liberty. 

You will recall that during the decade of 
the 1930's, and particularly the latter half 
of that decade, certain powerful countries, 
under aggressive and expansionist leadership, 
sought to extend their domain in the world. 
By various devices of direct and indirect 
aggression, they moved against smaller and 
weaker nations. They gave the impression 
that whoever tried to halt them would him- 
self become engaged in war. 

The League of Nations and its nonaggres- 
sive members, desirous of avoiding war, 
made concession after concession. Finally, 
when it came to Poland, the nonaggressive 
powers decided to resist. But by that time 
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the aggressive powers were so overconfident, 
so reckless, that they would not stop and 
World War II ensued. 

Curiously enough, it was Stalin who ana- 
lyzed with the greatest penetration the fal- 
lacy of this policy and most vigorously de- 
nounced it. 

Speaking on March 10, 1939, to the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Soviet Communist 
Party, he pointed out that the aggressor 
states “in every way infringe upon the in- 
terests of the nonaggressive states, primarily 
England, France, and the United States of 
America, while the latter draw back and re- 
treat, making concession after concession to 
the aggressors.” 

He said that this could not “be attributed 
to the weakness of the nonaggressive 
states. * * * Combined, the nonaggressive, 
democratic states, are unquestionably 
stronger than the Fascist states, both eco- 
nomically and in the military sense.” The 
explanation was that “the nonaggressive 
countries have rejected the policy of collec- 
tive security, the policy of collective resist- 
ance to the aggressors.” Their policy, 
Stalin said, might be defined as “Let each 
country defend itself from the aggressors as 
it likes and as best it can. That is not our 
affair.” And Stalin concluded that that 
policy “means conniving at aggression, giv- 
ing free rein to war, and, consequently, 
transforming the war into a world war.” 

Within 6 months that forecast unhappily 
proved true and World War II began. 

Today, roles are altered. The Soviet 
Union, in March 1939, was fearful of the 
power of the then aggressors. But now it is 
itself a great military power. The Soviet 
Government, in concert with its alter-ego 
the international Communist movement, 
seeks to dominate the world. It now de- 
nounces the policy of collective security. It 
now wants each of its prospective victims to 
be left to stand alone. 

But it is as certain now, as it was in 
1939, that a policy of falling back, of mak- 
ing concession after concession, will not 
lead to peace, but to war. 

The United States rejects that policy. 

We are not alone in this rejection. There 
is a goodly company, comprising the great 
majority of the free nations, which also 
reject the policy of conniving at aggression. 
Nearly 50 nations of the Free World are 
bound together in collective security pacts 
which embody the principle—an attack up- 
on one is an attack upon all. 

There are, I know, some who feel that it 
is reckless for the United States to identify 
our own peace with the peace and security 
of others. History teaches that not to do 
so would be reckless. It would be to in- 
vite a series of aggressions which at first 
might seem tolerable to us, but which' would 
soon become intolerable. War would in- 
evitably result. 

Iv 

Let us then consider the possibility of 
achieving peace by means of tactics of ex- 
pediency. We would on this theory seek 
maximum maneuverabllity by not commit- 
ting ourselyes to any principles or to any 
predetermined positions. 

This was the policy which the Soviet 
Government followed in the latter part of 
1939 after it became convinced that the non- 
aggressive countries would not adopt a policy 
of collective security. Stalin and Hitler 
made their agreement to divide up Eastern 
Europe. Mr. Molotov announced in October 
1939 that England and France were now to 
be regarded as aggressors and enemies of 
the peace. Together the Soviets and the 
Nazis had attacked Poland, and Mr. Molo- 
tov proudly announced that “it needed only 
one swift blow to Poland, first by the Ger- 
man Army and then by the Red army, and 
nothing remained of this ugly offspring of 
the Versailles Treaty.” Latvia, Estonia, 
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Lithuania, first lured into natural assist- 
ance treaties with the Soviet Union, were 
absorbed through the device of enforced 
plebiscites. Efforts were made to divide up 
the Eurasian world. These efforts broke 
down when Hitler and Stalin each insisted 
on the right to dominate the Persian Gulf 
area. Then Hitler’s forces invaded Russia, 
and this chapter of power politics came to 
its end. 

This is the way power politics are apt to 
end. 
Expediency and opportunism in policy are 
possible in an absolute despotism. There, 
the people have no yoice in the formulation 
of foreign policy. They are the slaves of 
whatever foreign policy the government may 
from time to time adopt. 

But here the people are the masters and 
government is the servant. 

Thus, apart from any moral considera- 
tions, it is quite impractical for the United 
States to operate on a freewheeling basis 
in the field of foreign affairs. In a democ- 
racy like ours foreign policy must be un- 
derstood by the people and supported by 
the people. We have had during these post- 
War years a foreign policy which has on 
the whole been successful, and which has 
had bipartisan support, whenever it was a 
policy that was understood and approved 
by our people. But the American people 
could never understand and put their weight 
behind a foreign policy which was erratic 
and, indeed, shifty in character. They can- 
not be led in devious and unpredictable 
paths by a government which chooses to 
operate on the basis of day-to-day expedi- 
ency rather than of principle. 

There is another fact which also needs 
to be observed. That is the fact that the 
United States is the strongest of the Free 
World nations. Its power is indispensable to 
Free World security. But this power will 
not help to bind the Free World together 
unless the policies that govern its use are 
predictable and dependable. There could 
not be Free World unity and harmony if 
the United States reserved to itself the 
right to shift its position under the dic- 
tates of passing considerations of expediency. 
Other Free World nations must be able to 
count upon our following a known and ac- 
ceptable course. Otherwise the Free World 
will collapse in a state of disunity and we 
ourselves shall end in a position of pre- 
carious isolation. 

For America there is no honorable or safe 
course except to adhere to certain basic 
principles. 
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Let us therefore turn to consider the third 
alternative. 

I recall that George Washintgon in his 
farewell address predicted that our Nation 
would “at no distant period be a great 
nation,” and he urged that, as such, we 
should give to mankind the “too novel ex- 
ample of a people always guided by an 
exalted justice and benevolence.” He said, 
“Religion and morality enjoined this con- 
duct; can it be, that good policy does not 
equally enjoin it?” 

It can now be said with confidence that 
good policy does indeed enjoin upon us a 
conduct of adhering steadfastly to principles 
of justice. 

But what are these principles?—it may be 
asked. 

There exists fortunately in the Charter of 
the United Nations an expression of sound 
principles designed to save succeeding gen- 
erations from the scourge of war. These 
principles might be called the basic law of 
the world. Upon their observance depend 
peace and order. 

First of all, the charter binds the mem- 
bers to refrain from the threat or use of 
force the territorial integrity or 
political independence of any state, or in any 
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other manner inconsistent with the purposes 
of the United Nations. 

The prohibition against the open and di- 
rect use of force has considerable sanction 
behind it. There is the weight of world 
opinion. It would clearly condemn the un- 
provoked use of force by one country to con- 
quer another or to destroy its independence. 

An indispensable supplement to world 
opinion is the deterrent which flows from 
the collective will of the free nations to resist 
aggression, and the dedication of great re- 
sources to back up their will. 

It is more difficult to implement effectively 
the charter provision which prohibits the 
“threat” of force. 

The Soviet Union, particularly since it has 
acquired a nuclear and prospective ballistic- 
missile capacity, has taken to using threats 
of force in an effort to accomplish its politi- 
cal aims. Within the last 2 years the Gov- 
ernment of the Soviet Union, speaking offi- 
cially at a top policymaking level, has made 
many nuclear-missile threats. These threats 
were, for the most part, not designed to pre- 
vent any alleged plan of attack against the 
Soviet Union, but rather to intimidate other 
nations so that they would not oppose Soviet 
policies in relation to third countries. 

These threats, while they constitute dis- 
turbing symptoms, have not visibly pro- 
moted Soviet foreign policies; indeed, they 
may have had a contrary effect. In the 
main, the threatened countries have treated 
their blustering as bluff, particularly in view 
of the capacity and determination of the 
United States not to allow Soviet military 
power to dominate the world. 

This experience confirms that it is essen- 
tial that our Nation should both contribute 
to world opinion against the use of threat 
of force and also maintain the capacity and 
the will to retaliate against the Soviet Union 
should it actually carry out its threats and 
engage in armed aggression, 
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The charter also prohibits aggression in 
the broad sense of this term. The United 
Nations General Assembly has frequently 
denounced “indirect aggression.” In 1949 it 
adopted a resolution calling upon all nations 
to refrain from fomenting civil strife,” and 
again in 1950 it adopted a resolution in 
which it denounced the “fomenting of civil 
strife in the interest of a foreign power” as 
among “the gravest of all crimes against 
peace and security in the world.” 

The Soviet Union has itself considered that 
such acts should be deemed to constitute in- 
direct aggression. In October 1957, the So- 
viet Government submitted a proposed reso- 
lution to this effect. 

Indirect aggression is nothing new. But 
the art has been greatly perfected in recent 
years. Through use of inflammatory radio 
broadcasts; through infiltration of weapons, 
personnel, and bribe money; through incite- 
ment to murder and assassination and 
through threats of personal violence, it be- 
comes possible for one nation to destroy the 
genuine independence of another. 

It was in order to help to halt such prac- 
tices that the United States responded to 
the urgent plea of the freely elected Govern- 
ment of Lebanon and sent United States 
forces to Lebanon to assist that democratic 
country to retain its independence. 

The United Kingdom acted similarly in 
relation to Jordan. 

These acts in the Near East bring to the 
forefront this acute problem of indirect 
aggression. It has become an issue with 
which the United Nations and its members 
must deal. 

I recall that President Roosevelt in his so- 
called quarantine address of October 1937, 
pointed out that indirect aggression and the 
fomenting of civil strife were characteristic 
of that period. The League of Nations did 
little or nothing about it. 
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The United States is convinced that if in- 
direct aggression, in the form of fomenting 
civil strife or subverting foreign governments, 
is now tolerated as an instrument of inter- 
national policy, events will indeed follow the 
tragic pattern which led to World War II. 
and this time with even more disastrous 
consequences. 

We must, of course, recognize that this 
issue of indirect aggression is a delicate one. 
On the one hand it is clear, beyond a possi- 
bility of a doubt, that nations are free to 
seek, and to get, help as against a genuine 
external threat. On the other hand, we 
must be careful not to encourage or condone 
armed divisions into Hungary in order to re- 
vert the will of a foreign people. We saw 
that occur when the Soviet Union sent its 
armed divisions into Hungary in order to re- 
press what the United Nations found to be a 
spontaneous uprising of the Hungarian 
people. 

We believe that the task of dealing with 
indirect aggression should so far as possible 
be assumed by the United Nations itself. 
That will eliminate the hazard that indi- 
vidual nations might use armed intervention 
under circumstances that were self-serving 
rather than serving the principles of the 
charter. But, in order that the United Na- 
tions should act effectively, several things are 
needed. 

First of all it is necessary that public 
opinion be more alert to the dangers which 
come from efforts short of actual war to 
destroy the independence and security of 
another nation. Too often it is assumed 
that so long as armies do not march openly 
across borders the situation is tolerable. 
The fact is that if indirect aggression were 
to be admitted as a legitimate means of 
promoting international policy, small nations 
would be doomed and the world become one 
of constant chaos, if not of war. 

Also, the United Nations should, we think, 
itself take steps which will enable it, on a 
collective basis, to deal with indirect ag- 
gression. That is why President Eisenhower 
proposed that the United Nations should 
always have available, on call, the elements 
of a United Nations Peace Force which could 
quickly respond to the appeal of a nation 
subjected to civil strife which was being 
fomented from without. 

President Eisenhower also proposed a sys- 
tem which would enable the United Nations 
to monitor, and if need be condemn, the 
transmission by radio from one country to 
another of propaganda which seeks to foment 
civil strife. 

There is still another potential role for 
the United Nations. In the case of the 
Truman plan for emergency aid to Greece 
and Turkey, and now again in the case of 
emergency aid to Lebanon, the United States 
has volunteered that it would withdraw its 
aid whenever the United Nations General 
Assembly found that such aid was unneces- 
sary. 

The United Kingdom has taken a similar 
position regarding its forces in Jordan. 

Thus we subordinate our judgment to the 
collective judgment of the world community. 
This represents a further notable effort to 
implement the principle of peace through 
law. 
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In all of these foreign policy matters the 
United States seeks to develop principles 
which will insure peace in the interest of 
all concerned. 

It is difficult for many to understand that 
the United States should really be motivated 
by considerations other than short-range 
expediency. It has been customary, for so 
many centuries, for nations to act merely to 
promote their own immediate self-interest, 
to hurt their rivals, that it is not readily 
accepted that there can be a new era when 
nations will be guided by principle. 
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We seek honestly to follow policies that 
will sustain the basic principles of world 
law which we believe to be the indispensable 
foundation for peace. Thus, we acted in 
1956 in relation to Suez for precisely the 
same reasons that led us to act as we did 
in 1958 in relation to Lebanon, namely, the 
support, as we saw it, of the principles of 
the United Nations Charter. 

To paraphrase George Washington’s words, 
our conduct may be novel, but sound policy 
enjoins it. 

Unless the nations of the world will accept 
and abide by certain principles which are 
written into the charter as world law, then 
peace is in constant jeopardy. 
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Let me close, however, by recalling that 
peace is never asgured merely by negative 
do-not principles. It is not enough that 
force shall not be used or threatened, or 
that there shall be no aggression, direct or 
indirect. These denials are an essential part 
of peace. But they are by no means the 
whole of peace. Peace also has a positive 
aspect. 

Peace must recognize that change is the 
law of life for nations just as it is for indi- 
viduals. It is impossible to freeze the status 
quo and attempts to do so will also breed 
war. That is why the Charter of the United 
Nations by its first article says that the 
settlement of international disputes should 
be brought about in conformity with prin- 
ciples of justice; and why article 14 pro- 
vides for the peaceful adjustment of any 
situation, regardless of origin, which is likely 
to impair the general welfare of friendly 
relations among nations. 

We ourselves in this country are blessed 
because we have a society of law and order. 
That is because our society is a continu- 
ously evolving society. Our laws and social 
order are constantly being changed in order 
that they may more faithfully reflect justice 
in relation to new conditions. 

So it must be in the world. The society 
of nations can no more be frozen in a stag- 
nant position than can our own domestic 
society. 

We live in a world where change is more 
rapid and more inevitable than ever. 

Within less than 20 years, 20 new nations 
have been born, bringing to many hundreds 
of millions of people new aspirations for 
a better economic and social life. 

In Western Europe there is the increasing 
unity represented by the Western European 
Union; by the Coal and Steel Community; 
by the Common Market; and by Euratom, 
the agency of six countries to develop atomic 
energy. 

In the Near East there is a valid move- 
ment for increased Arab unity. 

Everywhere, underdevelopment clamors 
for development. Change is inherent in the 
development of atoms for peace—within 
a generation, atomic power will revolutionize 
our material lives. 

To the north and south two once forbid- 
den areas, virtually continental in scope, 
open up for man’s use—the Arctic and 
the Antarctic. 

And on top of all this comes the prospective 
use by man of the heretofore prohibited 
area of outer space. 

It would indeed be folly to treat the world 
as static, 

But if change is to be peaceful and not 
destructive, then human conduct, and na- 
tional conduct, must be based on principles 
of law and justice. 

If strong nations attempt, by their own 
means, to make the world over in their 
image; or if they attempt by their own 
force to keep the world from changing, then 
disaster is inevitable. 

Our own Nation has long since abandoned 
the use or threat of force for purposes of 
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aggrandizement; and we accept a world of 
diversity. 

Also we are possessed of a dynamic, inven- 
tive spirit. We are not afraid to continue 
to be pioneers. 

May it be given us to use these qualities 
to promote a peace that will be just and 
durable, because it will be based on the solid 
rock of principle. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


LONDON CONFERENCE OF NATO 
PARLIAMENTARIAN ECONOMIC 
RAPPORTEURS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 8 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from New York? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have 
just yesterday returned from presiding 
over a meeting of the Economics Section 
of the General Affairs Committee of the 
NATO Parliamentarians’ Conference in 
London. I should like for the RECORD to 
show that the time of my presence in 
London was roughly 3 to 4 days, simply 
enough to accomplish the purpose of the 
meeting. 

The purpose of the meeting was to 
determine what action NATO countries 
might take collectively, though not nec- 
essarily through the NATO organization, 
to help the underdeveloped areas and 
the economically underdeveloped mem- 
bers of the NATO group. I desire to 
make the following report to my col- 
leagues. 

CONCLUSIONS 

My conclusions are that it is not con- 
sidered desirable for the NATO organiza- 
tion as such to engage in economic aid to 
the underdeveloped areas but that mem- 
bers of NATO can feasibly and effectively 
engage in such aid in varying groupings 
by areas or countries. As a practical 
example, western European industrial 
countries will show real interest in join- 
ing with the United States in supporting 
the regional economic development plan 
for the Middle East recently proposed by 
President Eisenhower at the U. N. Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

The expression of opinion at the meet- 
ing was clearly in favor of actions of the 
President. 

There is extensive western European 
interest in a program for collective guar- 
anties to private investments in the un- 
derdeveloped areas. That is the second 
of my conclusions. 

The third conclusion, Mr. President, 
is that economically underdeveloped 
members of NATO are considered to de- 
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serve the help of the other NATO coun- 
tries on a high priority. Accordingly, the 
dispute over Iceland fisheries should be 
settled on an economic basis, rather than 
a legal basis, with the aid of the other 
NATO countries, and I shall develop that 
point later in detail. 
DISCUSSION 


I found the general acceptance of the 
fact that a new phase in the foreign 
economic aid effort was indicated which 
would be multilateral aid by the United 
States and groupings of the western na- 
tions, many of which are members of 
NATO, rather than by NATO itself. 
NATO as an organization being closely 
identified with defense is considered un- 
suitable for the purpose. I believe this 
initiative developed at this meeting is 
most auspicious and that it can be very 
effectively and fruitfully pursued in the 
interests of our country and of the Free 
World. This interest was manifested 
practically by the willingness to support 
the President’s program for a regional 
economic development plan for the Mid- 
east recently put before the United Na- 
tions General Assembly. 

The desire to participate by the west- 
ern European nations in economic aid is 
the fruit of their own Marshall plan ex- 
perience. They believe in this kind of 
regionally operated self-help and mutual 
cooperation economic plans with out- 
side financing. 

It was the general consensus of opin- 
ion that economic aid and technical as- 
sistance to underdeveloped areas de- 
served a budget equality in each coun- 
try on a level with home consumption, 
public investment, and government wel- 
fare services, notwithstanding the heavy 
armaments burden of the members of 
NATO for the defense of the Free World. 
This determination is most important, 
for it indicated a willingness to follow 
the United States example as a matter 
of policy rather than to defer foreign 
economic aid and technical assistance 
until home needs were satisfied. It rep- 
resented acceptance of the principle that 
the effective preservation of the Free 
World through foreign-aid programs was 
entitled to share in the available re- 
sources of each country on the same pri- 
ority as domestic needs and defense. 

The Development Loan Fund of the 
United States is well adapted to this kind 
of multilateral joint venture in foreign 
economic assistance between the United 
States and Western Europe. I hope we 
will have that much in mind as we con- 
sider the appropriation for mutual secu- 
rity tomorrow. 

There was a very important consensus 
of opinion, also, as to the urgent need for 
increasing private investment in the un- 
derdeveloped areas. The example of the 
United States private-investment guar- 
anty program under the Mutual Secu- 
rity Act was carefully noted; this guar- 
antees such investments against war, 
expropriation, and currency inconverti- 
bility. I believe it entirely practical to 
look for collective action to institute a 
Western Europe program for guaranties 
of private investment in the underde- 
veloped areas. Such private investment 
was considered to have a flexibility and 
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character and to be so divorced from 
political considerations as to be most 
agreeably acceptable to nations in the 
underdeveloped areas. 

There is a great concern expressed 
with the economically underdeveloped 
areas which are members of NATO. 
These were stated to include Greece, Ice- 
land, parts of Italy, Portugal, and 
Turkey, It was considered most ad- 
visable to put aid by the other NATO 
countries to these members for their ur- 
gent development needs on high priority 
and also to give close attention to trade 
relations with them. In this connection, 
the current dispute over Icelandic fish- 
eries between the Government of Iceland 
and continental European nations, in- 
cluding the Scandinavian countries and 
the United Kingdom, came up for con- 
sideration. A subcommittee was ap- 
pointed which recommended that the 
settlement be made upon an economic 
basis rather than on a jurisdictional 
basis. 

The dispute involves the authority of 
the Icelandic Government under inter- 
national law to bar other countries’ fish- 
ing fleets from a 12-mile zone off its 
coast. This right was very sharply con- 
tested as a matter of international law 
by the other nations concerned. The 
Government of Iceland has announced 
this restriction to take effect on Septem- 
ber 1, and the tension is great and seri- 
ous acts may result. 

The British newspapers discussed ac- 
tual naval conflicts between the con- 
tending trawler fleets, the British fleet 
to be protected by British gunboats. 

On the other hand, 97 percent of Ice- 
land's exports are in fish and fish prod- 
ucts and this 12-mile area restriction is 
considered indispensable to Iceland’s 
economic viability. Accordingly, an eco- 
nomic solution was indicated, and our 
subcommittee expressed the hope that 
the NATO Council could bring about this 
kind of solution. I believe it fair to say 
specifically that there was hope for the 
intercession of the distinguished Secre- 
tary General of NATO, Paul-Henri 
Spaak, with the great prestige which he 
carries in European affairs to help bring 
this about. 

In view of the presence of American 
forces in Iceland, and its key importance 
as a base in the Atlantic, I am urging 
our Secretary of State to lend his good 
offices toward the same end. 

I append the list of the parliamentary 
delegations which sent representatives 
to the meeting and the name of each 
delegate. 

I believe that the time allowed to me 
by the Senate to perform this official 
mission was well worthwhile in the in- 
terests of our country, the NATO al- 
liance, and the Free World. There is a 
most intense interest among the NATO 
powers in implementing section 2 of the 
NATO Treaty with respect to economic 
cooperation. The words of Secrevary 
General Spaak at the Press Association 
in London on June 11 last are especially 
pertinent and I quote them as follows: 

I will tell you frankly why. I wonder 
whether the Atlantic alliance, as conceived 


n really meets the world situation of 
1958. 
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In 1949, the Communist threat was Euro- 
pean and military. We have found the right 
answer to that. 

The Russians, who have realized this, but 
who have not, nonetheless, given up their 
hope of world domination, have adroitly 
changed their plans and modified their 
methods. 

In 1958, the Communist threat is essen- 
tially Asiatic and African, and is probably 
more economic and social than military. 

One has only to consult an atlas and read 
the newspapers to realize that NATO is being 
outflanked. The defensive position of the 
Western World, that is NATO, is now men- 
aced from the rear and for the moment the 
countries of the West have not found an 
answer, either collective or individual, to this 
bold maneuver—to this new threat. 

In my opinion, the only effective answer is 
a collective one. 

The whole Communist world has issued a 
challenge to the Free World. This challenge 
can only be taken up by the whole of the 
Free World. This implies that NATO strat- 
egy, as it was conceived 10 years ago, has now 
become too narrow and inadequate. 

The geographical limits of the Atlantic 
alliance are cracking. Its essentially mili- 
tary character is outdated. Today we must 
think in wider terms, and I would almost say, 
in more complicated terms. By that I mean 
that the alliance must remain military, very 
certainly, but also we must have political and 
economic unity. Economic particularly, not 
only so that all countries of the alliance may 
make social progress, but also so that the 
less developed countries who have not yet 
been indoctrinated against the West can re- 
ceive from us the substantial help which 
they need. 


In conclusion, through the Pan-Euro- 
pean activity of the European Coal and 
Steel Community, the European Com- 
mon Market, NATO, Euratom—which 
we approved yesterday, happily—and 
the Council of Europe, a true community 
of interest of the most effective charac- 
ter is being developed in what is called 
the Western World. The West is now 
carrying with it a sense of mission and 
purpose which will increasingly gain the 
attention of nations in the underdevel- 
oped areas in terms of the West’s inten- 
tions and helpfulness. I trust that my 
rapid turn around trip to London may 
serve to underline these implications for 
Members of the Senate. 

Mr. President, I append to my re- 
marks and ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the REecorp at this point 
a list of the participants representing 
the parliamentary delegations of the 
United States, Canada, Germany, Ice- 
land, the Netherlands, Norway, France, 
Greece, and Italy. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

LIST OF PARTICIPANTS 

United States, Senator Jacos K. JAVITS. 

Canada, Mr. Heath Macquarrie. 

Germany, Dr. Fritz Burgbacher. 

Iceland, Mr. B. Grondal. 

Netherlands, Mr. C. L. Patijn. 

Norway, Mr. Helge Seip. 

France, M. Valery Giscard d'Estaing. 

Greece, Mr. Panos Yokas. 

Italy, M. Leopoldo Rubinacci. 


FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I am 
sure there will be widespread disappoint- 
ment in the country at the failure of the 
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Congress at this session to provide an 
adequate program of classroom con- 
struction and teachers’ salaries. Such a 
program, in my judgment, constitutes 
the essential foundation for the educa- 
tion and training of scientists and tech- 
nicians to meet the acknowledged threat 
to our national security. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Education of the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, I wish to announce 
that this subject will be high on the 
priority list of our committee for action 
in the next session of Congress. I de- 
sire that all Senators be on notice now 
so that they may prepare and introduce 
pertinent legislative proposals at the be- 
ginning of the session, if they so desire. 

I believe the Senate must and will ap- 
prove the long-delayed school construc- 
tion-teacher salary legislation next year. 
I believe the membership of the 86th 
Congress in the House of Representatives 
will take companion action, whether or 
not the President chooses to ignore the 
need for additional classroom space for 
elementary and high schools as he did 
this year. 

The Education Subcommittee this year 
heard considerable testimony from both 
advocates and opponents of Federal aid 
to education. Testimony was taken on 
S. 3311. Senators MANSFIELD, COOPER, 
Morse, McNamara, LANGER, NEUBERGER, 
MAGNUSON, HENNINGS, and PROXMIRE 
joined me in sponsoring this bill, which 
would authorize an expenditure of $25 
per pupil for the first year, $50 the sec- 
ond, $75 the third, and $100 the fourth 
year. 

The money would go to the States, 
which could use the money for classroom 
construction and/or teacher salaries, as 
they saw fit. Control of the program 
would be completely in the hands of the 
State and local agencies. Federal con- 
trol would be prohibited. Section 14 
specifically provides that: 

In the administration of this act, no de- 
partment, agency, officer, or employee of the 
United States shall exercise any direction, 
supervision, or control over the personnel, 


curriculum, or programs of instruction of 
any school or school system. 


Another important feature of S. 3311 
is section 5, dealing with maintenance 
of State and local support. It provides 
that the allotment going to each State 
shall be reduced proportionately if the 
State’s expenditure for education, from 
State and local sources, as a percent of 
income, falls below the national average 
of education expenditure as percent of 
income. This would prevent the use of 
Federal funds as a replacement for State 
and local funds presently available. 

We can all agree that education is 
chiefiy a function of the States and local 
communities. But I believe we must also 
agree that the Federal Government has 
a responsibility to see that every Amer- 
ican child gets an adequate education. 
Our children are not only citizens of the 
communities and the States in which 
they live. They are citizens of the United 
States. To be good citizens they must 
be sufficiently educated to assume the 
responsibilities of functioning citizens. 
The Federal Government must support 
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the education program necessary to at- 
tain this goal. For there is general rec- 
ognition of the fact that there is a tre- 
mendous shortage of both classrooms and 
teachers. This shortage will continue 
until there is substantial expenditure 
which both States and local communities 
are unwilling or unable to make. 

The Office of Education reports a 
shortage of approximately 140,000 class- 
rooms. The Office of Education also es- 
timates an average cost of $40,000 to 
build and equip a classroom. In other 
words, an expenditure of $5.6 billion 
would be necessary merely to catch up 
on classroom construction. Additional- 
ly the National Education Association 
reports a shortage of 135,000 teachers. 
That deficit, you may be sure, will not 
be made up until the teaching profession 
offers the sort of wages which will at- 
tract many more qualified persons. 

The Soviet Union spends twice as 
much of its national income on educa- 
tion as the United States does. How 
can this Nation match and surpass the 
the Soviet Union if we deny American 
boys and girls the good fundamental 
education which they must have, at the 
elementary and high school levels, to be- 
come scientists and technicians? Last 
year there were 800,000 schoolchildren— 
that is almost a million young Ameri- 
cans—going to school only half a day, 
because the school had to be used by 
two shifts of students. Many students 
now entering high school have never 
gone to a full day of school in their lives. 

Mr. President, I contend that school- 
children are just as deserving of sub- 
sidies as are the many special interest 
groups which come to Congress and re- 
ceive billions of dollars each year. The 
chamber of commerce witness before my 
subcommittee admitted, in answer to my 
question, that his organization works for 
subsidies for various big business inter- 
ests. If a subsidy for a steamship com- 
pany, for example, is good, why is a sub- 
sidy for a schoolroom considered so 
bad, socialistic and un-American by the 
same people? One chamber of com- 
merce president in Montana asked me to 
oppose the national defense education 
bill even though, a few months previous, 
he had asked me to liberalize the same 
bill so that business colleges such as his 
could benefit from its provisions. 

I submit that some of the special 
interests in this country are doing their 
members a disservice by grossly dis- 
torting the facts. I believe the Senate 
may be able better to evaluate the tele- 
grams and letters inspired by these or- 
ganizations if I recount my recent obser- 
vations of their tactics. 

Two of the most vociferous opponents 
of Federal aid to education are the 
American Medical Association and the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons. Let 
us treat the AMA first. 

The position of the AMA is that Fed- 
eral aid to education is a very dangerous 
thing, an unnecessary waste of the tax- 
payer’s money and a device to put this 
Nation on the road to communism, unless 
the aid goes to medical schools. 

If this Federal money buys bricks for 
needed elementary and high schools, it is 
bad. If this Federal money buys bricks 
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for needed medical schools, it is good. 
That is the position of the AMA. 

Let me read from the testimony sub- 
mitted in April of this year to the House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Sub- 
committee which was considering health 
research facilities legislation. 

The April 10, 1958, memorandum from 
the American Medical Association to 
Chairman Oren Harris of the Commerce 
Committee stated the following: 


Generally, the American Medical Associa- 
tion is opposed to Federal aid in those areas 
where private citizens and local communi- 
ties are capable of providing for themselves. 
We believe Federal aid to be a dangerous 
device because of the degree of control and 
regulation which must necessarily accom- 
pany Federal funds. We believe, however, 
that there is sufficient need for assistance in 
the expansion, construction, and remodeling 
of the physical facilities of medical schools 
to justify a one time expenditure of Federal 
funds, on a matching basis, provided, of 
course, that maximum freedom of the schools 
from Federal control is assured. 

While we object to increased Federal par- 
ticipation when it is based solely on increased 
enrollment, we do not object to greater than 


50 percent Federal participation per se, such, 


as in H. R. 7841, where the Government 
would contribute up to 6624 percent for the 
construction of new schools. The position 
of the American Medical Association is only 
that there should be some matching of Fed- 
eral funds by the recipient school. 


Mr. President, let us restate in plain 
English the position of the American 
Medical Association on Federal aid to 
education. 

Federal aid to education is bad, says 
the AMA when it goes to elementary and 
secondary schools. 

Federal aid to education is good, says 
the AMA, when it goes to medical 
schools. 

Federal aid to education is even better, 
says the AMA, if the Federal Govern- 
ment puts up most of the money for 
those medical schools. 

Mr. President, I believe in Federal aid 
for education, whether it is for a needed 
medical building or laboratory or a need- 
ed one-room schoolhouse. My record 
on this matter is long and consistent. 
But I question the ethics of an organ- 
ization which raises one hand in self- 
righteous horror at the prospect of Fed- 
eral aid for everyone else’s educational 
needs while the other palm is extended 
to obtain help for its particular brand 
of education. 

I know that the vast majority of men 
who have taken the Hippocratic oath, 
hold to a code of ethics far above that of 
the organization which purports to 
speak for them. 

I wish now to discuss the viewpoint of 
the Association of American Physicians 
and Surgeons, Inc. One thing must be 
said for this organization. It is con- 
sistent in its opposition to Federal aid 
for education, whether the bricks go into 
grammar schools or medical buildings. 

The May 6, 1958, letter of its president, 
Mal Rumph, M. D., to the Honorable 
JOHN BELL WILLIAMS, which appears in 
the House Interstate and Commerce 
Committee hearings heretofore referred 
to, makes clear the opposition of AAPS 
to any type of Federal subsidization of 
medical schools. 
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I regret to report, however, that the 
vehemence of the AAPS opposition to 
Federal aid to education has led it to 
take actions and inspire other actions 
which in my opinion reflect unfavorably 
on the ethics of the organization. 

On July 10 at my direction the chief 
clerk of the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare dispatched the fol- 
lowing telegram to the executive secre- 
tary of the AAPS: 

Mr. Harry E. NORTHAM, 
Executive Secretary, American Associa- 
tion of Physicians and Surgeons, 185 
North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill.: 

Senator Murray, chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Education of this committee, will 
hold a further hearing on his bill S. 3311 
(to authorize assistance to States and local 
communities in remedying the inadequacies 
in the number of their teachers and teachers’ 
salaries and the shortage in classrooms) at 
10 a. m. on Wednesday, July 16, in the For- 
eign Relations Committee room of the Sen- 
ate, F-53 in the Capitol. It has been sug- 
gested by Mr. John Miles, manager of the 
education department of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, that you, as executive 
secretary of the American Association of Phy- 
siclans and Surgeons, would wish to testify 
at that hearing or, if that is not possible, to 
file a statement for the record. Would you 
kindly inform me by return wire whether 
you will be able to present 15 or 20 minutes’ 
testimony at the scheduled hearing or 
whether you wish to submit a statement to 
be printed in the record. 

STEWART E. MCCLURE, 
Chief Clerk, Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 


On the same date, July 10, Mr. Mc- 
Clure received the following reply from 
Mr. Northam: 

CHICAGO, ILL., July 10, 1958. 
STEWART E. MCCLURE, 

Chief Clerk, Senate Committee on La- 
bor and Public Welfare, Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D. C.: 

The Association of American Physicians 
and Surgeons will submit a statement on 
Federal aid to education to be included in 
the record, you should receive it Saturday 
morning. Thank you for the opportunity. 

Harry E. NORTHAM, 
Executive Secretary, Association of 
American Physicians and Sur- 
geons. 


Thus the AAPS had a 6-day notice of 
the hearing and invitation to testify. I 
know that prospective witnesses desire 
and deserve as long a time as possible to 
prepare testimony, but as my colleagues 
well appreciate, it is sometimes, in fact 
usually, difficult for us to schedule hear- 
ings far in advance, because of possible 
conflicts. I might say that witnesses 
who testified in support of this legisla- 
tion had less notice, and also had to 
change their plans on a few hours’ no- 
tice when the hearing had to be post- 
poned. 

Nevertheless, 4 days after receiving 
and acknowledging notice of the hear- 
ing, the AAPS sent to at least a portion 
of its membership an emergency bul- 
letin which one of the recipients kindly 
sent on tome. This bulletin told of the 
surprise, quickie hearing coming up. 
The entire bulletin follows: 

Jux 14, 1958. 
BULLETIN No. 13-58 


Please wire or write today, not tomorrow. 
Senator James E. Murray, chairman of the 
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Subcommittee on Education of the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
has called a surprise quickie hearing on his 
bill S. 3311 for Wednesday, July 16. 

S. 3311 proposes Federal aid to education 
for inadequacies in number of teachers, their 
salaries, and the shortage of classrooms. 

Dr. Mal Rumph, president of AAPS, has 
filed a statement of opposition to this leg- 
islation—and all similar legislation which 
would place our schools under Federal con- 
trol—with the committee. 

Please support the association’s position 
by sending telegrams and airmail letters to 
Senator James E. Murray, Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

It is not necessary to refer to the AAPS 
statement. Express your views as an indi- 
vidual citizen. 

Please act today, not tomorrow. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE J. Hess, M. D., 

Chairman, AAPS Legislative Committee. 


Thus, the AAPS completely distorted 
the request of the subcommittee to hear 
its spokesman or consider its viewpoint. 
The recipients of this letter were not 
told that the organization had been in- 
vited to testify 4 days before the emer- 
gency bulletin was issued. Certainly 
there was nothing surprise or quickie 
about the continuation of the hearings, 
regarding which the organization had 
ample notice. And it is obvious, both 
from the emergency bulletin and the 
letters and telegrams it inspired, that 
the recipients were furnished no infor- 
mation at all about the bill under con- 
sideration. I quote from a few of the 
telegrams I received: 

COVINGTON, Ky. 

Bill S. 3311 in my estimation ts a socialis- 
tic measure, a good way to establish a wel- 
fare state. Let these teachers work 12 
months out of the year like I do, and let the 
school children go the year around. Why 
should there be 3 months out of the year 
when they don’t have to work? Why should 
they expect to work 9 months and get a 
year’s pay? Most of the teachers that I know 
actually put in 6 hours a day 5 days a week 
teaching while the tax-paying public works 
40-48 hours a week plus 2-3 weeks vacation 
@ year. 

ALVIN C. PowELerr, M. D. 
PORTERVILLE, CALIF. 

I would like to express my opposition to 
any legislation which would place all or part 
of our education system under control of the 
Federal Government. I do not feel that the 
Federal Government is sufficiently in touch 
with local situations to Judge how a local 
school district should be administered. 

Warren Govux, M. D. 


JACKSON, Miss. 

I am opposed to your S. 3311 and all other 
forms of Federal aid to education. They are 
unwanted because taxes confiscated by 
Washington are for you to control educa- 
tion with. They are unnecessary because we 
get back only one-fourth to one-hundredth 
of each dollar extracted against our will. 

Curtis W. CAINE, M. D. 


GREENVILLE, N. O. 
All the States have plenty money and 
credit. 


Dr, K. B. PACE. 


RICHMOND, IND. 
In regard to Bulletin No. 13-58, wish to 
state we are definitely opposed to Federal aid 
to education, 
Leon T. Cox, M. D. 
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COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
Probably one of the strongest arguments 
against this legislation is that it is abso- 
lutely unnecessary. Shortages of classrooms 
is a myth, and except in isolated circum- 
stances, shortages of teachers is a myth. Are 
you sure that you know the public’s will on 
this bill? 
KENNETH L. Brown, M. D. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
What you propose is purely socialistic legis- 
lation. You might as well have Russia come 
over and run the United States as to carry 
out the proposal such as you have made. 
O. P. CLARK, M. D. 


GAITHERSBURG, My. 
Centralization of Government is reverting 
us to obstruction, tyranny, and eventual col- 
lapse; how this may come about is well seen 
in history and the current turmoil existing 
in the foreign sovereign powers in both 
hemispheres. Our Constitution exists only 
on paper, the political Supreme Court has 
taken over, States rights are all but abol- 
ished, and our legislative Congress activities, 
in many respects, seemingly are motivated 
with cunning political expediency in con- 
tradistinction to equity in governmental 
affairs. This is highly significant and exam- 

pled in bill S. 3311. 
WILTTAM C. MLER, M. D. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 
Education is the responsibility of the local 
States and communities. Soviet Russia owns 
and controls its schools. Have you sunk to 
the level of a Soviet official? 
ROBERT J. MILLER, M. D. 


Mr. President, I shall let these com- 
munications speak for themselves. But 
a few more observations are in order, 

For one thing, I have frequently asked 
opponents of Federal aid, who say that 
Federal aid means Federal control, to cite 
some examples. After all, Federal aid to 
education started during the time of 
George Washington. If the Federal Gov- 
ernment is controlling the program to 
which it contributes, one would suppose 
that by now the opponents could cite 
some examples. But they cannot. The 
administration of federally aided educa- 
tion programs remains with State and 
local agencies, as it properly should. 

Federal aid does not mean Federal con- 
trol, a point which should be obvious to 
the many physicians who trained at Gov- 
ernment expense and practice in hos- 
pitals constructed with the aid of Federal 
ae provided under the Hill-Burton 

ct. 

Also, because the question of public 
wishes on Federal aid to eduction has 
been raised by the opponents, it is perti- 
nent to recite the February 9, 1957, re- 
port of Dr. George Gallup’s American 
Institute for Public Opinion. 

In answer to the question, “Do you 
favor or oppose Federal aid to help build 
new public schools?” 76 percent indicated 
approval, 19 percent opposed the idea, 
and 5 percent voiced no opinion. 

Thus four Americans favored Federal 
aid for schoolroom construction for 
everyone who opposed it. Furthermore, 
reported Dr. Gallup, every major group 
in the population is in favor of the 
Federal-aid proposal. Republicans and 
Democrats, Protestants and Catholics, 
people from all sections of the country 
strongly supported it. No group was less 
than 70 percent for it. 
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His survey also showed the sentiment 
in favor of Federal aid to schools was in- 
creasing. The percentage of 76 in favor 
compared with a figure of 67-percent 
support the year previous. 

Mr. President, I have attempted to 
show the need for Federal aid to elemen- 
tary and high schools, the public sup- 
port for the program and, so that Sen- 
ators may be able better to evaluate their 
mail, the tactics of some of the oppo- 
nents. When I speak of the opponents I 
speak of the organizations which purport 
to speak for their membership, rather 
than the individual members themselves. 
For I know there are many fine physi- 
cians in this land who do not counte- 
nance the tactics of either the AAPS or 
the AMA which I have just described. 

Mr. President, it is my hope that next 
year the vital matter of Federal aid to 
schools and teachers may be discussed 
constructively and rationally, to the end 
that we on both sides of the aisle, in 
cooperation with the other House, work 
out legislation and appropriations that 
will help provide this Nation’s young- 
sters with the good education they de- 
serve. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? 


TRIBUTE TO WORK OF SENATOR 


NEUBERGER IN CONNECTION 
WITH PASSAGE OF KLAMATH IN- 


DIAN RESERVATION PURCHASE 
LEGISLATION 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, one of 
the most difficult questions facing my 
Senate Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs this year has been that in- 
volving the complex resources and tribal 
relationships of the Klamath Indian 
Reservation in the State of Oregon. 

Outstanding work has been done by 
our colleague, the junior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. NEUBERGER], in pushing 
through to passage S. 3051, to solve this 
critical problem. 

In the issue of the Klamath Falls 
(Oreg.) Herald and News for August 15, 
1958, high praise has been paid to our 
distinguished colleague by Frank Jen- 
kins, publisher of the Herald and News. 

Mr. Jenkins writes in his daily 
column: 

Great credit is due to Senator NEUBERGER. 
He has worked unceasingly to bring about 
the enactment of the bill that has just 
been approved. He made its final enact- 
ment his major interest. He forgot politics 
and devoted his efforts to the welfare of 
the State and its people. 

That is statesmanship. 

In this session of Congress, Senator NEU- 
BERGER has joined the greats of Oregon. He 
has done a splendid job. 


I have called to the attention of the 
Senate Mr. Jenkins’ words in tribute to 
Senator NEUBERGER, because I concur in 
what Mr. Jenkins has written. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial column by Frank Jenkins from the 
Klamath Falls Herald and News, under 
the heading In the Day’s News,” from 
that newspaper of August 15, 1958, be 
printed in the Recorp at this particular 
point. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD 


as follows: 
In THE Day’s NEWS 
(By Frank Jenkins) 

There is good news today. 

The Klamath Indian Reservation purchase 
bill has passed both Houses of the Congress. 
It is now at the White House. 

President Eisenhower’s signature is re- 
garded as certain. 

That is splendid news for the Klamath 
Basin and for all of Oregon. It is splendid 
news because it insures that this great re- 
source will be administered in such a way 
that it will be kept producing trees and fiber 
perpetually. It insures watershed protection. 

The future of southern Oregon and far 
northern California is all bound up in ade- 
quate and perpetual supplies of fiber and 
water. Fiber and water are our great natural 
resources. 

Upon them depends our future. 

This is a good time to give some credit for 
this really important achievement where the 
credit is due. 

Chief credit should go to the management 
specialists, for they were the first to realize 
the defects of the original termination act. 
They were the first to propose form of Gov- 
ernment purchase of the reservation lands. 
Their study of the problem of liquidation 
convinced them that if this great body of 
timber was thrown on the market at auction 
to the highest bidder the inevitable result 
would be that the Indian owners would fail 
to receive a fair price for their property. 

At the same time, they realized that dis- 
posal of the Klamath Reservation timber un- 
der the original law would be likely to result 
in ultimate great damage to this tremen- 
dously important asset. So they suggested 
purchase of the lands by the Federal Goy- 
ernment. 

Senator NEUBERGER of Oregon agreed with 
them. So he introduced a bill providing for 
Federal purchase of the timber, which would 
be added to the national forests. 

Later on, Secretary of the Interior Seaton 
offered an alternate proposal—that private 
enterprise be given an opportunity to pur- 
chase all or a part of these timberlands at 
the appraised price. Under the proposal, the 
Government would buy the lands not pur- 
chased by private operators. 

This appealed to Senator NEUBERGER as a 
reasonable solution of the problem, and he 
withdrew his own bill and introduced the 
Department of the Interior bill. In consid- 
erably amended form, this is the bill that has 
just been approved by the Congress. 

Great credit is due to Senator NEUBERGER. 
He has worked unceasingly to bring about 
the enactment of the bill that has just been 
approved. He has made its final enactment 
his major interest. He forgot politics and 
devoted his effort to the welfare of his State 
and its people. 

That is statesmanship. 

In this session of Congress, Senator NEU- 
BERGER has joined the greats of Oregon. He 
has done a splendid job. 

He has had effective help from all the 
members of Oregon’s delegation in Congress. 
He has had help from Congressman CLAIR 
ENGLE of California. He has had help from a 
wide range of influential people in Oregon 
and elsewhere. 

As a result, an excellent piece of legislation 
has been enacted. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 


further morning business? If not, 
morning business is closed. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 


dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 
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The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the following bills of 
the Senate, severally with amendments, 
in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

S. 3195. An act to authorize certain re- 
tired personnel of the United States Gov- 
ernment to accept and wear decorations, 
presents, and other things tendered them 
by certain foreign countries; 

S. 3448. An act to authorize the acquisi- 
tion and disposition of certain private lands 
and the establishment of the size of farm 
units on the Seedskadee reclamation proj- 
ect, Wyoming, and for other purposes; and 

S. 3502. An act to amend the Federal Air- 
port Act in order to extend the time for 
making grants under the provisions of such 
act, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills of 
the Senate, each with an amendment, 
in which it requested the concurrence 
of the Senate: 

S. 4053. An act to extend the boundaries 
of the Siskiyou National Forest in the State 
of Oregon, and for other purposes; and 

S. 4196. An act to amend the Intercoastal 
Shipping Act, 1933 (47 Stat. 1425), as 
amended, to authorize incorporation of con- 
tract terms by reference in short-form docu- 
ments. 


The message further announced that 
the House had passed the following bills 
and joint resolutions, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate: 


H. R. 7240. An act to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code to make it unlawful to 
destroy, deface, or remove certain boundary 
markers on Indian reservations, and to tres- 
pass on Indian reservations to hunt, fish, or 
trap; 

H. R. 11456. An act to authorize the ex- 
change of certain real property heretofore 
conveyed to the city of El Paso, Tex., by the 
United States, for other real property of equal 
value, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 12115. An act to amend chapter 13— 
Wage Earners’ Plans—of the Bankruptcy Act; 

H. R. 12640. An act to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Army to convey to the city of 
Philadelphia, Pa., certain piers and other 
facilities of the United States located in such 
city; 

H. R. 12704. An act to amend the provisions 
of law codified as section 500, title 16, United 
States Code; 

H. R. 13354. An act to amend the act of 
June 10, 1938, relating to participation by 
the United States in pas International 
Criminal Police Organizatio: 

H. R. 13500. An act to . for the dis- 
posal of federally owned property of the 
Hanson, Company, and Houma Canals, La., 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 13571. An act for the relief of the 
city of Madeira Beach, Fla.; 

H. R. 13676. An act to repeal section 791 
of title 18 of the United States Code so as 
to extend the application of chapter 37 of 
title 18, relating to espionage and censor- 
ship; 
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H. J. Res. 608. Joint resolution requesting 
the President to proclaim August 25, 1958, 
as National Allergy Day; and 

H. J. Res. 658. Joint resolution authorizing 
and requesting the President to invite the 
countries of the Free World to participate in 
the California International Trade Fair and 
Industrial Exposition to be held in Los An- 
geles, Calif., from April 1 to 12, 1959. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 

H. R. 13518. An act to incorporate the 
Blinded Veterans Association; and 

H. R. 13558. An act to incorporate the Mil- 
itary Order of the Purple Heart of the United 
States of America, of combat wounded vet- 
erans who have been awarded the Purple 
Heart. 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TIONS REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolu- 
tions were severally read twice by their 
titles and referred, as indicated: 


H. R. 7240. An act to amend title 18 of 
the United States Code to make it unlawful 
to destroy, deface, or remove certain bound- 
ary markers on Indian reservations, and to 
trespass on Indian reservations to hunt, fish, 
or trap; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

H. R. 11456. An act to authorize the ex- 
change of certain real property heretofore 
conveyed to the city of El Paso, Tex., by the 
United States, for other real property of 
equal value, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

H. R. 12115. An act to amend chapter 13— 
Wage Earners’ Plans—of the Bankruptcy 
Act; 

H. R. 13571. An act for the relief of the 
city of Madeira Beach, Fla.; 

H. R. 13676. An act to repeal section 791 
of title 18 of the United States Code so as to 
extend the application of chapter 37 of title 
18, relating to espionage and censorship; 
and 

H. J. Res. 608. Joint resolution requesting 
the President to proclaim August 25, 1958, 
as National Allergy Day; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 12640. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Army to convey to the city of 
Philadelphia, Pa., certain piers and other 
facilities of the United States located in such 
city; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

H. R. 12704. An act to amend the provi- 
sions of law codified as section 500, title 16, 
United States Code; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

H. J. Res. 658. Joint resolution authoriz- 
ing and requesting the President to invite 
the countries of the Free World to partici- 
pate in the California International Trade 
Fair and Industrial Exposition to be held 
in Los Angeles, Calif., from April 1 to 12, 
1959; to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 


ACQUISITION AND DISPOSITION OF 
CERTAIN LANDS, SEEDSKADEE 
RECLAMATION PROJECT, WYO- 
MING 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate the amendments of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
3448) to authorize the acquisition and 
disposition of certain private lands and 
the establishment of the size of farm 
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units on the Seedskadee reclamation 
project, Wyoming, and for other pur- 
poses, which were, on page 3, line 12, 
strike out shall“ and insert does,“ and 
on page 4, line 3, strike out “Computing” 
and insert “In computing.” 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, in 
its consideration of Senate bill 3448, to 
authorize the acquisition and disposi- 
tion of certain private lands and the es- 
tablishment of the size of farm units on 
the Seedskadee reclamation project, 
Wyoming, and for other purposes, the 
House of Representatives made two mi- 
nor, technical amendments. One of the 
amendments would change the word 
“shall” to the word does“. The other 
amendment would insert the words “in 
computing“. 

These two amendments are satisfac- 
tory to my colleague and to me. We are 
the sponsors of the bill. The amend- 
ments are also agreeable to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
My colleague has consulted the leader- 
ship on the minority side, and I have 
consulted the leadership on the major- 
ity side; and there is no objection. 

Therefore, I move that the Senate 
concur in the amendments of the House 
of Representatives. 

The motion was agreed to. 


ADMISSIBILITY OF EVIDENCE— 
STATEMENTS AND CONFESSIONS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Chair lay before the Senate the unfin- 
ished business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the unfin- 
ished business, which is H. R. 11477. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 11477) to amend 
ch. 223 of title 18, United States Code, 
to provide for the admission of certain 
evidence, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment, which will be stated. 

The amendment of the Committee on 
the Judiciary was, on page 1, line 11, 
or word “of”, to insert “reason- 
able.” 


INDIVIDUAL RIGHTS AND INTELLIGENT LAW 


ENFORCEMENT 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
shall proceed with my statement on the 
bill as rapidly as possible. I think there 
is no reason why the measure cannot 
be disposed of promptly. 

The bill reported by the Committee 
on the Judiciary is not to be interpreted 
in any respect as an attack upon the 
Supreme Court. The purpose of the bill 
is to clarify the decision which was ren- 
dered in the now famous Mallory case. 

It must be understood that the city 
of Washington is different from any 
other city in the land. The city of 
Washington is the only city in the land 
which is completely under the Federal 
law. Other cities, in the States—cities 
in Massachusetts, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Illinois, and the rest of the 
States—are under State constitutions, 
as well as under the Federal Constitu- 
tion. In the District of Columbia it is 
essential, for the protection of organized 
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society, that we have a system which 
will preserve the ancient and effective 
enforcement of the criminal law, as well 
as safeguard individual rights under the 
Bill of Rights. 

Nothing in the bill which the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary has reported 
casts the slightest doubt upon the sov- 
ereignty of the Bill of Rights, so to 
speak, over the District of Columbia and 
over the police force in the District of 
Columbia. But it must be remembered 
that the City of Washington is different 
from other cities. 

Mr. Justice Frankfurter, in rendering 
his decision in the Mallory case, made it 
quite clear that I have stated correctly 
the situation as it exists. In the com- 
mittee report we have reprinted the Mal- 
lory decision. It was rendered June 24, 
1957. After a discussion of the facts in 
the case, the Court stated specifically: 

The case calls for the proper application 
of rule 5 (a) of the Federal Rules of Crimi- 
nal Procedure, promulgated in 1946. 


Then Mr. Justice Franfurter, in inter- 
preting the meaning of the rule, said in 
one sentence: 

The requirement of rule 5 (a) is part of 
the procedure devised by Congress for safe- 
guarding individual rights without hamper- 
ing effective and intelligent law enforcement. 


Nothing could be plainer than that 
statement. 

There are two objectives of rule 5 (a) 
of the Rules of Criminal Procedure. 
The first of the objectives is to safeguard 
individual rights. The bill which the 
committee has reported does that. It 
does not impair in the slightest degree 
the necessity of developing probable 
cause before a formal arrest can be made 
and a charge filed against an alleged 
criminal. So the first objective is the 
safeguarding of individual rights, to use 
the words of Mr. Justice Frankfurter. 

The second phrase follows immedi- 
ately: 
without hampering effective and intelligent 
law enforcement. 


That means that organized society, as 
represented in the District of Columbia, 
the people who reside here, the citizens 
who reside here, are entitled to the effec- 
tive and intelligent enforcement of the 
criminal law. 

We do not need to be instructed by 
anyone about the prevalence of crimes 
of violence in the District of Columbia 
and elsewhere in the United States. 
Women, young and old, walking on the 
streets are victims of yoke robberies and 
yoke assaults and other violence of vari- 
ous kinds. They ought to be able to 
walk the streets of the District of Colum- 
bia without the danger of such attack. 

Congress is the governing body of the 
District of Columbia, and we owe a 
solemn obligation to the people of the 
District of Columbia to make the en- 
forcement of the laws against crimes of 
violence “effective and intelligent,” to 
use the words of Justice Frankfurter. 
That is why, when I went before the 
majority policy committee last week to 
urge that this measure be scheduled for 
action, I urged upon that committee my 
feeling that the measure ought to be 
passed without amendment. I do not 
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want to see this step in the clarification 
of the interpretation of the Mallory 
case fouled up, so to speak, by the ad- 
dition of irrelevant or even relevant 
amendments, because they will make it 
difficult for us to secure agreement by 
the House to the simple Senate amend- 
ment which adds the word “reasonable” 
before the word “delay.” 

Is there any doubt that such a clari- 
fication is needed? I think I can demon- 
strate such a need to every Member of 
this body, to every auditor, to every per- 
son who reads what I might say, by cit- 
ing the case of the United States against 
Trilling. That case was decided in the 
United States Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia under the title 
“John E. Trilling against United States 
of America.” Three cases were combined 
in one decision. Those three cases came 
to the court of appeals in this manner, 
briefly speaking: 

TRILLING CASE 


John E. Trilling was seen by two 
patrol-car officers outside the door of a 
business house in a secluded section of 
the city. This was the property of 
Johnson & Wimsatt, private business- 
men in this city. The officers, I think, 
had been called there. In any event, 
they questioned Trilling because his car 
was right there at the time. 

Trilling satisfied them that he had 
had no part whatsoever in the alleged 
crime, that he had not participated in 
the robbery, and so they did not arrest 
him. But it transpired the next day 
that his fingerprints were found on the 
broken glass of one of the windows of 
the establishment. Then it was dis- 
covered that his fingerprints revealed 
that he had been involved in another 
crime elsewhere, not in the District of 
Columbia. 

Then the police brought him in; and 
when he became aware of this evidence, 
he immediately acknowledged that he 
was guilty. 

After that acknowledgement—which 
was made speedily—the police con- 
fronted him with about 12 to 20 cases 
of similar burglaries which had been 
reported to them; I have forgotten ex- 
actly how many. They went over them 
with him. In some cases he said, “Yes, 


I did.” In other cases, he said, No, I 
didn't.“ He was being interrogated by 
the police. 


Three cases were taken to court. They 
went before 3 separate judges, with 3 
separate juries; and he was convicted, 
before each of the judges, by each of 
the juries. 

As regards the statement he made in 
connection with the first count of one of 
the cases, the Johnson & Wimsatt case, 
as I recall, his attorney, during the trial 
of the case, urged that the statement was 
an involuntary confession. Each of the 
separate judges dismissed the jury, 
heard the arguments of counsel, then 
recalled the jury, and submitted the 
question to the jury for its judgment as 
to whether the admission was a volun- 
tary one, obtained without any sem- 
blance of third-degree methods. The 
juries so found. There seemed to be no 
question about the matter at all. 
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AMAZING DECISION 


After the convictions in the three 
cases, the defendant appealed to the 
Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia. The ensuing decision, I say 
frankly to the Senate, is one of the most 
amazing decisions I have ever read in 
all my experience as a lawyer and as 
a legislator. Nine judges of the Court 
of Appeals of the District of Columbia 
sat en banc to pass upon the appeal. As 
one of the judges said—and now I quote 
from page 2 of the case of Trilling 
against United States of America, de- 
cided on April 17, 1958: 

While appeals were pending, the Supreme 
Court decided Mallory v. United States (354 
U.S. 449). 


The result was that every one of the 
nine judges read the Mallory case deci- 
sion, and then arrived at utterly different 
interpretations of its meaning. 

At the moment, I shall not read the 
names of the judges; there is no need to 
do so, because the decision is available to 
all who wish to read it. It is available 
to the Members of the Senate; it is avail- 
able to the press. I have no desire to lay 
particular emphasis upon the lack of 
unanimity on the part of the justices. 
I have written down the details, so there 
will be no mistake. 

Two judges affirmed the conviction on 
count three of case No. 13069. Though 
they affirmed the conviction, they voted 
to reverse as regards the remainder of 
case No. 13069, all of case No. 13165, and 
all of case No. 13212. 

Three judges concurred in an opin- 
ion, a very well written one, which af- 
firmed the convictions in all of the cases 
and on all of the counts. So when the 
votes of these 3 judges were added to the 
votes of the 2 judges who voted to af- 
firm the decision on count No. 3 in 
case No. 13069, there was a vote of 5 to 
4 to affirm that conviction. 

But four judges joined in an opinion 
to reverse all the convictions. Three 
judges voted to affirm. 

So the result was that the vote on all 
the counts, except count No. 3 in case No. 
13069, was one of 6 to 3 to reverse. 

However, I am sure that a reading of 
the facts involved would convince almost 
any person who looked at the facts solely 
for facts’ sake, that the defendant was 
guilty—as the juries found him to be. 

Why, then, was the reversal entered? 
One of the judges made that point clear. 
I shall read his opinion, because it is 
short, and tells the story in the simplest 
of simple language. I shall not read his 
name. I now read from his opinion: 

I think the result reached by Judge 
(blank) — 


Who was the judge who wrote the 
opinion to affirm the conviction on count 
No. 3 of case No. 13069— 
is compelled by the Mallory case, and there- 
fore concur with him, but only because I con- 
clude we are not free to do otherwise. I do 
this reluctantly because what Judge 
(blank) — 


The justice who wrote the opinion, in 
which 2 of his colleagues concurred, to 
affirm all 3 convictions— 


has said makes sense, and ought to be the 
law. The steady expansion of the meaning 
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of unnecessary delay by the courts since rule 
5 (a) has been in effect, suggests to me that 
this area of the law cannot be developed 
properly on a case-by-case basis, even though 
that is sometimes appropriate. Rule 5 (a) 
should be reexamined by the rulemaking 
process or by Congress. 
RESPONSE TO INVITATION 


Now the Congress has answered that 
invitation, by means of a very simple 
measure, passed by the House, which 
provides, in the first section, that the 
admission of confessions should not be 
denied solely on the ground of delay in 
arraignment; and then in subsection 
(b), provides that it shall be the duty of 
the interrogating officers, before inter- 
rogating a prisoner, to advise him that 
what he says might be used against 
him. 

Of course, Mr. President, that is a fun- 
damental principle, recognized by all 
who are at all familiar with the criminal 
law; it is one of the ways of safeguard- 
ing an individual’s rights. So this provi- 
sion is included in the bill; the Senate 
Judiciary Committee has accepted it. 

The only change which the Senate 
Judiciary Committee has made is by 
amending the first clause by inserting 
the word “reasonable” before the word 
“delay.” 

Let me say here, Mr. President, that 
Representative WILLIs, of the House Ju- 
diciary Committee, who submitted the 
report of the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee, was the author of the provision in 
clause (b) of the House bill to require 
notice to a prisoner before interrogation 
that what he would say would be used 
against him. I compliment Representa- 
tive WII IIs for his action. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I am happy to 
yield. 

Mr. LONG. As a Louisianian, I was 
very much pleased to hear the statement 
by the Senator from Wyoming about 
Representative WILLIS. I agree that 
Representative WILLIS is an extremely 
able attorney, and I know he would do 
excellent work on the bill. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. He submitted a 
good report, from which I wish to quote 
right now, to demonstrate the impor- 
tance of the rule of reason. 

Beginning on page 6, and running over 
to page 7 of House Report No. 1815, Mr. 
WILIISs wrote the following: 

A Justice of the Supreme Court, namely, 
Justice Jackson, once referred to the pro- 
tections offered by the Constitution and the 
Bill of Rights by saying: 

s+. (they)— 


Meaning these protections— 
represent the maximum restrictions upon 
the power of organized society over the in- 
dividual that are compatible with the main- 
tenance of organized society itself. 


I must emphasize that— 
(they) represent the maximum restrictions 
upon the power of organized society over the 
individual that are compatible with the 
maintenance of organized society itself. 


He then said: “He,” meaning Justice 
Jackson—and the Members of this body 
know the very high standards of Justice 
Robert Jackson, of New York, Attorney 
General before he became a member of 
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the United States Supreme Court. 
These are Jackson’s words: 

I doubt very much if they (these restric- 
tions) require us to hold that the State may 
not take into custody and question one 
suspected reasonably of an unwitnessed mur- 
der. If it— 


That is to say, if the law— 
does, the people of this country must disci- 
pline themselves to seeing their police stand 
by helplessly while those suspected of mur- 
der prowl about unmolested. Is it a neces- 
sary price to pay for the fairness which we 
know as due process of law? And if not a 
necessary one, should it be demanded by this 
Court? I do not know the ultimate answers 
to these questions; but, for the present, I 
should not increase the handicap on society. 


What the Senate Judiciary Committee 
is requesting of the Senate is that the 
Senate shall put the stamp of approval 
upon the action of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee not to handicap the society which 
lives in the District of Columbia. It 
seems to me we owe them the protection 
of the word “reasonable” before the word 
“delay.” 

RULE OF REASON 

This is no new importation into the law 
of the land—not at all. In the Bill of 
Rights, in the fourth amendment, the 
provision was made to protect the citi- 
zen against unreasonable searches and 
seizures. The Bill of Rights did not pro- 
tect against reasonable searches and 
seizures. So from the very beginning of 
our society, we have recognized the im- 
portance of the rule of reason in han- 
dling matters of this kind. 

Mr, BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I shall be very 
happy to yield. 

Mr. BUTLER. Starting on the first 
page of H. R. 11477, the bill reads as fol- 
lows: 

(a) Evidence, including statements and 
confessions, otherwise admissible, shall not 
be otherwise inadmissible solely because of 
reasonable delay in taking an arrested person 
before a commissioner or other officer em- 


powered to commit persons charged with of- 
fenses against the laws of the United States. 


There are many cases in which it 
would be unreasonable, without explana- 
tion, to hold a person for perhaps 2 or 3 
days without taking him before a com- 
mitting magistrate. In such cases, if the 
statement of confession was otherwise 
admissible and it served the administra- 
tion of justice, what effect would the 
word “reasonable” in line 11 have? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I think that was 
made clear by Mr. Justice Frankfurter in 
the case of McNabb v. The United States 
(318 U. S., at p. 332). 

In our report, the Senator will re- 
call—— 

Mr. BUTLER. I have it in my hand. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. We quoted, on page 
5 of the report, the statement of Mr. 
Justice Frankfurter in that case. I read 
it now: 

The mere fact that a confession was made 
while in the custody of the police does not 
render it inadmissible. 


Mr. BUTLER. Does the Senator be- 


lieve the Mallory decision has not 
changed that rule? 
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Mr. O’MAHONEY. I think that some 
persons, and some judges who read the 
Mallory decision, think it has changed 
the rule; but I do not think so. 

Mr. BUTLER. Then let me ask the 
Senator this question: If the statement 
is “otherwise admissible’—that is, if 
there were no third-degree methods em- 
ployed and there was no other reason 
than delay to refuse it—why is it neces- 
sary to have the word reasonable“ in 
the bill? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Because that is a 
matter of fact. These cases vary in their 
circumstances. The courts have recog- 
nized that. I think the putting of the 
word reasonable“ in the bill only forti- 
fies the position which the Senator from 
Maryland takes, and which I also take. 

Mr. BUTLER. I should like to ask the 
Senator a further question. I do not 
mean to cast aspersions on the courts, 
but if the word “reasonable” is included 
in the language of the bill, will not a 
court which has shown a disposition to 
be unreasonable in such cases, as for ex- 
ample in the Trilling case, seize upon 
that word and slap us down again. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I do not go that 
far. I point out the exact language of 
one of the members of the Court of Ap- 
peals. He stated specifically that he 
voted to reverse the decision solely be- 
cause he felt compelled to do so by the 
Mallory case. 

I submit that, in all intelligence the 
justices of the Court of Appeals were 
overpersuaded by some of the state- 
ments in the opinion. If the Senator will 
pardon me just a minute, I wish to read 
from the Mallory decision. This infor- 
mation is shown on page 31 of the Sen- 
ate committee report. It is a quotation 
from Justice Frankfurter: 

The police may not arrest upon mere sus- 
picion, but only on “probable cause.” 


That is a pretty substantial statement 
of law. 

The next step in the proceeding is to ar- 
Taign the arrested person before a judicial 
officer as quickly as possible so that he may 
be advised of his rights and so that the issue 
of probable cause may be promptly deter- 
mined. The arrested person may, of course, 
be “booked” by police. But he is not to 
be taken to police headquarters in order to 
carry out a process of inquiry that lends it- 
self, even if not so designed, to eliciting dam- 
aging statements to support the arrest and 
ultimately his guilt. 


Then it is stated: 


The duty enjoined upon arresting officers 
to arraign “without unnecessary delay“ in- 
dicates that the command does not call for 
mechanical or automatic obedience. 


In those few words Mr. Justice Frank- 
furter expressed an opinion which was 
totally contrary to the opinion in the 

case, which reversed the con- 
viction. 


Mr. CLARE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. If the Senator will 
pardon me just a moment, I will yield a 
little later. 3 

Mr. BUTLER. But it does inject into 
the quotient a degree of uncertainty not 
now there. 

Mr. OMAHONEY. No. I have com- 
plete faith in the reasonable character of 
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the great majority of the judges of the 
United States—even the Justices of the 
Supreme Court, may I say with a smile 
in my eye. 

Mr. BUTLER. I can return that 
smile. I do not think any Member of 
this body has done more to uphold the 
integrity of the judiciary and the inde- 
pendence of the Supreme Court of the 
United States than have I, but I stand 
on the floor of the Senate of the United 
States and condemn that court for the 
decision in the Mallory case. I say it is 
not a sound decision, and it has brought 
untold worry and misery to a great 
many people. I feel that there are many 
citizens in the Capital City of the United 
States who are today afraid to walk the 
streets on account of that decision. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I will say, Mr. 
President, I think the condition which 
the Senator describes arises not from the 
decision, but from the misinterpretations 
of the decision. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I will yield in a 
moment, if the Senator will pardon me. 

That is the situation. It has been 
proved by the Trilling case. Let me in- 
vite the Senator’s attention to the fact 
that Trilling was indicted in 3 separate 
cases. The cases were tried before 3 
separate trial judges. Each judge hada 
separate jury. A question arose in count 
C of case 13069 whether the almost im- 
mediate admission of Trilling was volun- 
tary or involuntary. The judge excused 
the jury to hear the arguments. This is 
common practice in every State of the 
land. The judge heard the arguments 
of counsel and then called the jury back 
and submitted the matter to the jury. 
The jury found that the confession was 
admissible because it was voluntary. 
Those were three trials in courts in the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

SOURCE OF MISINTERPRETATION 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. By reading the 
opinion of the Court of Appeals in the 
Trilling case one will find the source of 
the misinterpretation. 

Mr. BUTLER. But we have nine 
learned men sitting on the Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the District of Columbia 
and they all went in different directions. 
None of the judges knew what the Su- 
preme Court had decided and Trilling 
came within an ace of escaping without 
any criminal sanctions being invoked 
against him whatever. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. By the pending 
bill we are putting the searchlight of 
public opinion and judicial opinion upon 
the matter. I am not one who very often 
attempts to predict, but I will venture to 
say that as a result of this searching 
inquiry about the Mallory decision, we 
will never again find such a decision as 
that rendered by the Court of Appeals in 
the Trilling case. 

Will the Senator now pardon me a 
minute? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator from 
Pennsylvania has been seeking to ask a 
question, and I am glad to yield to him. 
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Mr. CLARK. I thank my friend for his 
courtesy in yielding to me. I asked the 
Senator to yield so that I might ask him 
whether he would agree with me that the 
entire paragraph on page 31 of the Sen- 
ate committee report, the quotation from 
the decision in the Mallory case, sets 
forth the essentials of the proper pro- 
cedure in the matter before us. I wish 
to read the paragraph, because my good 
friend, I think, was interrupted before 
he had an opportunity to complete the 
paragraph. 

Mr. O’'MAHONEY. I was going to read 
the second paragraph. I should be very 
happy to have the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania read the last sentence with spe- 
cial emphasis. 

Mr. CLARK. I should like to read the 
entire paragraph, which is short. This 
is a quotation from the Mallory opinion, 
and in my judgment states the essence 
of the Mallory problem and states it 
correctly: 

The duty enjoined upon arresting officers 
to arraign “without unnecessary delay” in- 
dicates that the command does not call for 
mechanical or automatic obedience. Cir- 
cumstances may justify a brief delay between 
arrest and arraignment, as for instance, 
where the story volunteered by the accused 
is susceptible of quick verification through 
third parties. But the delay must not be of 


a nature to give opportunity for the extrac- 
tion of a confession. 


I submit that is the heart of the prob- 
pm. That is a sound statement of the 
aw. 

I commend my distinguished colleague 
from Wyoming for the brilliant presen- 
tation he is making in support of his 
essential amendment to the bill, and for 
the fine constitutional and legal argu- 
ment he is giving his colleagues the op- 
portunity to listen to. 

M’NABB CASE 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. I am very grateful 
to the Senator for his remarks. This 
prompts me to invite attention to the 
McNabb case. We have cited the opin- 
ion in the report. It begins on page 7. 
The decision was rendered on the first of 
March 1943. The important fact to 
which I want first to call attention is 
that the decision was written by Mr. Jus- 
tice Frankfurter, the same justice who 
wrote the Mallory decision. 

On page 21 I find this language: 

The mere fact that a confession was made 
while in the custody of the police does not 
render it inadmissible. Compare Hopt v. 
Utah (110 U. S. 574) Sparf v. United States 
(156 U. S. 51, 55) United States ez rel. 
Bilokumsky v. Tod (263 U. S. 149, 157) Wan 
v. United States (266 U. S. 1, 14). 


Mr. CLARK. That is the law today, is 
it not, despite the Mallory decision? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Absolutely. 

The opinion then continues: 

But where in the course of a criminal trial 
in the Federal courts it appears that evidence 
has been obtained in such violation of legal 
rights as this case discloses, it is the duty 
of the trial court to entertain a motion for 
the exclusion of such evidence and to hold a 
hearing, as was done here, to determine 
whether such motion should be granted or 
denied. (Cf. Gouled v. United States (255 
U. S. 298, 312-13); Amos v. United States (255 
U. S. 313); Nardone v. United States (308 
U. S. 338, 341-42.) 
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The interruption of the trial for this pur- 
pose should be no longer than is required 
for a competent determination of the sub- 
stantiality of the motion. As was observed 
in the Nardone case, supra, “The civilized 
conduct of criminal trials cannot be con- 
fined within mechanical rules. 


That is why I wrote the word “reason- 
able” in the amendment. 

It necessarily demands the authority of 
limited direction entrusted to the judge pre- 
siding in Federal trials, including a well- 
established range of judicial discretion, sub- 
ject to appropriate review on appeal, in rul- 
ing upon preliminary questions of fact. 
Such a system as ours must, within the 
limits here indicated, rely on the learning, 
good sense, fairness, and courage of Federal 
trial judges. 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I am happy to 
yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. HENNINGS. On behalf of many 
members of the legal profession, first I 
wish to commend the clarity with which 
my distinguished colleague on the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, the junior Sen- 
ator from Wyoming, has presented this 
very vexing and somewhat complex 
question. I think the question has be- 
come complex—and I believe my friend 
will agree with me—because of mis- 
understanding on the part of perhaps 
certain editorialists, some of the laity, 
and, indeed, many lawyers and some 
judges. And hence it has found itself 
in the realm of considerable controversy 
because of the outrageous and some- 
what flagrant facts upon which the Mal- 
lory case was bottomed—facts which 
brought the Mallory case into focus and 
resulted in Mallory’s indictment and 
trial, and, thereafter, the appeal with the 
consequent results. 

I think it would be very helpful to raise 
a question which I have been asked a 
number of times. I do not serve on the 
subcommittee with my colleague, the 
Senator from Wyoming. After all, this 
is his bill, and he deserves a tremendous 
amount of credit for his labor, thought, 
and industry. I have had the pleasure 
and profit of having the opportunity to 
visit and confer with him and discuss 
this subject a good many times. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator is 
very kind and very generous. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Indeed, I am most 
keenly aware of the problems presented 
here. They are not as simple as they 
may seem at first glance, unless one en- 
gages entirely in the great art of over- 
simplification and brushes aside all the 
possible pitfalls and dangers. I think it 
would be helpful to many who have 
asked this question for the Senator to 
explain, if he cares to do so—if not, I 
have done a little research on the ques- 
tion, too, which I hope to discuss later 
when I am recognized in my own right— 
the question of the difference between 
the word “unnecessary” as presently ap- 
pearing in the law and the word “rea- 
sonable,” which now appears in the 
amendment to the bill before us today. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The reason the 
word “reasonable” is used is that it has 
a connotation that goes back to the Bill 
of Rights. It permeates our whole judi- 
cial system. 
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Mr. HENNINGS. The Senator might 
cite “reasonable search and seizure,” for 
example, in the Bill of Rights. 

Mr, O’MAHONEY. That is correct. 
It goes all the way back, and I think it 
helps to clarify the situation. One of 
the difficulties which is so frequently 
overlooked in the interpretation of ju- 
dicial decisions arises from a situation 
which I think every lawyer knows well. 
It is a common saying among the prac- 
ticing attorneys in criminal law and in 
civil law that close cases sometimes 
make bad law. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Yes, that is an old 
legal maxim. It is almost an adage. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is correct. 
Consider the famous decision in the Mc- 
Nabb case, which arose in connection 
with the operations of the Alcohol Tax 
Unit. As I recall the case, the Federal 
officers were advised that a still was in 
operation in a certain State, the name 
of which I shall not venture at the mo- 
ment, and the authorities rushed out. 
The moonshiners were still there, but 
the officers were more concerned about 
destroying the liquor and pouring it out 
upon the ground than they were in ar- 
resting the moonshiners. So the moon- 
shiners escaped to a little distance. 
Then arose a very serious conflict, be- 
cause the moonshiners began to shoot. 
A law enforcement officer was killed. 

Human nature being what it is, the 
law enforcement officers undertook to 
get confessions: Because there were im- 
plications of coercion and third degree 
methods in obtaining confessions, the 
court handed down the decision it did. 

Mr. HENNINGS. As the Senator 
knows, they were questioned extensively 
for 2 days. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is correct. 

Mr. HENNINGS. And after their 
statements were coordinated and pre- 
sented with continuity and verisimili- 
tude, they were accepted as so-called 
confessions. As the Senator knows, 
prosecutors have always tried to avoid 
the use of the word “confession” because 
it is, of itself, a conclusion. Any state- 
ment made, either oral or written and 
signed by the defendant, is what we call 
an admission against interest under the 
law, and it is a statement to be assessed 
and taken as either a so-called confes- 
sion, which may be a conclusion of the 
jury, or a statement perhaps even exon- 
erating a defendant. 

MITCHELL CASE 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. I think it would 
be interesting at this point to make a 
reference to another decision by Mr. 
Justice Frankfurter. This is the case of 
United States against Mitchell. This 
decision was handed down on April 24, 
1944. It followed the McNabb case, and 
again Mr. Justice Frankfurter wrote the 
opinion of the Court. This involved a 
District of Columbia case. It is not nec- 
essary for me to read the entire opinion, 
of course, but I read one paragraph. 
The Justice was distinguishing between 
the McNabb doctrine and the doctrine in 
the Mitchell case which he was about 
to apply. In the McNabb case he wrote 
the opinion of the Supreme Court, which 
turned the defendants free because of 
violation of their individual rights, 
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which are necessary not for the protec- 
tion of criminals but for the protection 
of the innocent against mistaken arrests 
and mistaken prosecution. He said: 

But the foundations for application of the 
McNabb doctrine are here totally lacking. 
Unlike the situation in other countries—see, 
for instance, sections 25 and 26 of the In- 
dian Evidence Act, 1872—under the prevail- 
ing American criminal procedure, as was 
pointed out in the McNabb case, The mere 
fact that a confession was made while in 
the custody of the police does not render it 
inadmissible” (318 U. S. 346). Under the 
circumstances of this case, the trial courts 
were quite right in admitting, for the juries’ 
judgment, the testimony relating to Mitch- 
ell's oral confessions as well as the property 
recovered as a result of his consent to a 
search of his home. 

As the issues came before us, the facts 
are not in dispute and are quickly told. 


Then the Court proceeds to set forth 
the facts. The Court then goes on: 

Illegality is illegality, and officers of the 
law should deem themselves special guard- 
ians of the law. 

But in any event, the illegality of Mitch- 
ell's detention— 


I understand he was illegally detained 
after these confessions— 

But in any event, the illegality of Mit- 
chell’s detention does not retroactively 
change the circumstances under which he 
made the disclosures. These, we have seen, 
were not elicited through illegality. Their 
admission, therefore, would not be used by 
the Government of the fruits of wrong- 
doing by its officers. Being relevant, they 
could be excluded only as a punitive measure 
against unrelated wrongdoing by the police. 
Our duty in shaping rules of evidence re- 
lates to the propriety of admitting evidence. 
This power is not to be used as an indirect 
mode of disciplining misconduct. Judgment 
reversed. 


There we find Mr. Justice Frankfurter 
explaining the very clear objectives he 
had in mind in the Mallory case. He 
wrote three opinions—Mallory, Mitchell, 
McNabb—and if we search those three 
opinions, we find a plain and clear state- 
ment of the law. The Committee on the 
Judiciary feels that by its research it has 
presented to the Senate a measure which 
can be adopted as reported by the com- 
mittee. I hope that will be the case. I 
read from a letter dated August 18, yes- 
terday, to the Senator from Mississippi 
{Mr. EastLanp], the chairman of the 
Committee on the Judiciary. I shall 
read one paragraph from the letter. It 
is a discussion of various bills which are 
on the calendar dealing with recent Su- 
preme Court decisions. The letter was 
signed by the Attorney General: 

Another measure whch has the virtue of 
attempting to meet only one problem, there- 
by avoiding the possibilities of varied, un- 
anticipated, and undesirable consequences, 
is H. R. 11477, a bill “to amend chapter 223 
of title 18, United States Code, to provide 
for the admission of certain evidence, and 
for other purposes.” 

It is directed to the law enforcement prob- 
lem raised by the Supreme Court decision in 
Mallory v. United States (354 U. S. 448). Its 
scope is narrow. It is aimed at one legal 
problem. Its effect may be anticipated. In 
the Mallory case, the Court ruled inadmis- 
sible a confession made during a delay 
between arrest and arraignment which the 
Court considered to be unnecessary. The 
bill would provide that evidence, including 
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statements and confessions, otherwise ad- 
missible, would not be inadmissible solely 
because of reasonable delay in taking an 
arrested person before a commissioner or 
other officer empowered to commit persons 
charged with offenses against the laws of 
the United States. We have no objection to 
the enactment of this bill. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I should like to point 
out to my colleagues what, I am sure, 
the Senator from Wyoming already 
knows, that, while the Attorney General 
purports to be referring to H. R. 11477, in 
point of fact he is referring to the bill 
as amended by the Senate Committee on 
the Judiciary, which adopted the very 
wise amendment which my good friend 
from Wyoming succeeded in having 
added to the bill. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Yes. The At- 
torney General refers to “reasonable de- 
lay.” It is a one-word amendment. I 
yield the floor. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, before 
the Senator yields the floor, will he yield 
to me? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I wish to join my col- 
leagues who have spoken of the very 
material improvement in the bill which 
was made in the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary by the adoption of the amend- 
ment offered by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Wyoming, based upon his 
knowledge and training which all of us 
regard so highly; and also to commend 
him for the distinguished presentation 
he has made of the matter this morning. 

I shall discuss the bill in detail later. 
However, I would be less than faithful to 
my oath if I did not state to the Senator 
that to me, as a lawyer, the bill would 
have been inconceivable without the 
Senator’s amendment. I would have 
had the gravest doubts in terms of hu- 
man justice and constitutionality if the 
amendment had not been added to the 
bill. Iam very much pleased that under 
the distinguished leadership of the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming, we at least have 
some arguable legal questions placed be- 
fore us which do not jeopardize what I 
consider to be the very foundation of our 
freedom. I am very greatly pleased to 
join my colleagues in expressing our 
appreciation. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator is 
very kind. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. I, too, am very glad 
that the Committee on the Judiciary, 
under the leadership of the distinguished 
Senator from Wyoming, has amended 
the House bill to add the word “reason- 
able.” When questions arise which in- 
volve legal matters, particularly consti- 
tutional matters, every Member of the 
Senate who has been a lawyer immedi- 
ately rushes into the fray. It is a good 
thing. I know there are many views 
among lawyers in the Senate, as well as 
among other Members of the Senate. 
Among them, I have my views, and Iam 
very much interested in this question, 
for at least two reasons. 
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The first reason is that I have always 
been interested in the preservation of 
the rights of the individual which are 
guaranteed by the Constitution, partic- 
ularly by the Bill of Rights. I agree 
wholeheartedly with the statement made 
by Justice Frankfurter in these cases, 
in which he points out that these con- 
stitutional rights are often guaranteed 
by procedural rights. 

Second, my interest is not abstract but 
also practical. When I was 27 years of 
age I was elected to an office in Kentucky 
which, compared to other State and Fed- 
eral judicial courts, was not one of the 
highest courts, but a county court. I was 
elected in 1929, at a time when the 18th 
amendment and the Volstead Act was in 
force, and as the Senate knows, the 
States and the Federal Government had 
concurrent jurisdiction. 

As I have said, I was 27 years of age, 
not long out of law school, yet I found 
myself day after day passing upon con- 
stitutional questions affecting the rights 
of individuals. Law enforcement officers 
worked with zeal to apprehend and con- 
vict people charged with moonshining, 
transporting liquor, and selling liquor. 
Many people of the community were 
moved with commendable zeal to see 
that violators were found and convicted. 
I found no fault with them. However, 
I found myself passing on such ques- 
tions as search and seizure, the deten- 
tion of individuals without probable 
cause and the admissibility of confes- 
sions. Sometimes I had to decide 
against law enforcement officers, and 
sometimes even against private citizens 
who had searched, seized, arrested, se- 
cured confessions, without due process. 
I had to make decisions which I believed 
conformed with the spirit of the Bill 
of Rights, but sometimes were not popu- 
lar in the community, when people did 
not know their explicit guarantees of 
individual rights. Later I was elected 
to the position of circuit judge. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. They were not 
popular? 

Mr. COOPER. No; I am sure some 
were not popular, because at times de- 
fendants were dismissed even though 
they may have been guilty because the 
search and seizure provisions had been 
violated, and confessions had been 
wrenched from the defendants. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. They must have 
rallied to the Senator’s cause, since he 
was elected as a circuit judge. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Does the Senator 
from Wyoming mean that our colleague 
was elected by those whom he turned 
loose? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I hope the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky will excuse us; we 
are jesting. 

Mr. COOPER. I understand the 
kindly comments and believe they arise 
out of friendship. I am pointing out 
that my interest is not theoretical, be- 
cause for 10 years I had to deal with 
such problems, first as a county judge. 
But later I sat as a judge of the circuit 
court, which is the highest trial court 
in my State, and one of original juris- 
diction. 

So, for these two reasons, first because 
I am concerned about the preservation 
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of individual rights, and second, because 
I had the opportunity to pass upon these 
issues as a judge, I am very much in- 
terested in this subject. 

I believe there is a tendency in the 
country today toward conformity. I 
think it grows out of our assembly line 
industry, our advertising, our education, 
which influence the nature of our civili- 
zation. It also grows out of the knowl- 
edge that communism attempts to sub- 
vert and undermine our country, and a 
tendency, in some quarters, to take steps 
outside our constitutional system to de- 
feat this effort. All of us are acquainted 
with these factors. So, I believe there 
is a great responsibility upon Members 
of Congress to preserve and protect in- 
dividual rights, certainly in the courts, 
and throughout the whole body politic. 
For the protection of individual rights 
sets our system apart and worthwhile 
in the world. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I think we all 
agree with the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. I know we all agree; 
there is no question, 

I ask the Senator now about the pend- 
ing bill. Rule 5 (a) of the Federal 
Rules of Criminal Procedure, which was 
promulgated by the Supreme Court and 
submitted to the Congress provides: 

An officer making an arrest under a war- 
rant issued upon a complaint or any person 
making an arrest without a warrant shall 
take the arrested person without unneces- 
sary delay before the nearest available com- 
missioner or before any other nearby officer 
empowered to commit persons charged with 
offenses against the laws of the United 
States. When a person arrested without a 
warrant is brought before a commissioner or 
other officer, a complaint shall be filed forth- 
with. 


I emphasize the phrase without un- 
necessary delay.” 

The Court held in the Mallory case that 
an unnecessary delay could not be per- 
mitted in the arraignment of an accused 
person. There could be no consent by 
the court to an unnecessary delay. The 
Court went on to say that necessary de- 
lay is permissible, such as, I assume, the 
inability to find a commissioner; the dis- 
tance one would have to go to find a com- 
missioner; and, the Court suggested 
other reasons, but said the delay must 
not be to extract a confession, 

I do not believe that a law enforce- 
ment officer has the discretion to deter- 
mine that he could hold a person in cus- 
tody, and deprive him of his liberty, ex- 
cept as prescribed by law. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. For the purpose 
of securing an enforced confession. 

Mr. COOPER. For any purpose not 
prescribed by law. The Mallory case was 
limited to a confession. We are pre- 
sumed, to be free against detention, and 
that no one shall be deprived of his lib- 
erty without probable cause of the com- 
mission of a crime. No law enforcement 
officer, has an absolute right to detain a 
person and to hold him in detention. 
We are not talking about a person such 
as Mallory, who was charged with rape, 
which is a reprehensible crime; we are 
talking about the application of the rule 
to every man and woman in the United 
States, and before every Federal court. 
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I believe it is the intention of the Con- 
stitution that while a court may detain 
a person under due process, and deprive 
him of his liberty, no policeman, no 
sheriff, or private individual has the 
right to hold an individual against his 
will, except as prescribed by law. These 
reasons, it seems to me, are fundamental 
and explain why the Court said that the 
arraignment of an accused person cannot 
be unnecessarily delayed. 

I remember the debate we had last 
year on the Jencks case. I remember 
the great service which the Senator 
from Wyoming performed on that mat- 
ter. His bill became law, and I sup- 
ported him. I know that he is a great 
lawyer, and that he is a lawyer of great- 
er experience than I. He has a deep 
sense of justice. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator from 
Kentucky is most generous. 

Mr. COOPER. I believe what I have 
said, with all my heart. Yet this bill 
seems to me to be either unnecessary, or 
tending procedurally to infringe on the 
constitutional rights of the accused. 
Now I propound this question to the 
Senator. The court said in the Mal- 
lory case that the only delay which will 
be permitted is a necessary delay. Does 
the phrase “reasonable delay” in the 
Senator’s bill add to the scope or ex- 
tend the comprehension of the mean- 
ing “necessary delay”? Does it add to 
the scope? Does it contemplate that a 
law-enforcement officer can detain a 
man whether he has been arrested by 
warrant, or certainly without a warrant, 
for a longer time than “necessary delay” 
comprehends? 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. No. The pur- 
pose of using the word “reasonable” is 

nat the word “unnecessary” has been 
the cause of some of the misinterpreta- 
tions. “Unnecessary” is the word which 
has led to the mechanical and auto- 
matic - interpretation which Justice 
Frankfurter himself condemned in the 
Mallory decision. As I said in response 
to the Senator from Missouri, the word 
“reasonable” goes all the way back to the 
Bill of Rights. It connotes a procedure 
which does not in any way, shape, or 
form, or manner impair individual 
rights. It does not open the door to co- 
ercion and third degree. It does afford 
the opportunity for what Justice Frank- 
furter called the efficient and intelli- 
gent enforcement of the law. 

Mr. COOPER. Interrogations are 
proper before an accused has been ar- 
raigned before a commissioner, if the in- 
terrogations are propounded within the 
due process of law, and certainly inter- 
rogations can take place after the de- 
fendant has been arraigned. I return 
to my question: Rule 5 (a) of the Fed- 
eral Rules of Criminal Procedure pro- 
vides clearly that an accused must be 
arraigned before a commissioner with- 
out unnecessary delay. That is the rule. 
My question is whether the Senator’s 
amendment is intended to weaken that 
rule. Does the amendment mean that 
the accused may be detained for a little 
more time? 


INTENT OF AMENDMENT 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. No; the amend- 
ment is not intended to weaken the rule 
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at all. .In the leading case, to which I 
alluded earlier in the argument, one of 
the trials of the defendant in one of 
the cases took place before United States 
District Judge Holtzoff of the District of 
Columbia. As it happened, Judge Holtz- 
off was the secretary of the group which 
drafted rule 5 (a). 

In the trial of the case against Trill- 
ing, Judge FHoltzoff, who was the 
author—in part, at least—of rule 5 (a), 
held a hearing to determine whether the 
confession was properly made. 

After having been convinced himself 
that it was properly made, he called in 
the jury, and had it submitted to the 
jury. That is an indication of the gen- 
eral practice of reasonable process in the 
trial of these cases. 

Mr. COOPER. I wish to assure the 
Senator from Wyoming that I am not 
trying to be eaptious. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I realize that. 
The Senator from Kentucky is helping 
to make a legislative record, and he is 
doing very well. 

Mr. COOPER. But my point is that 
if the amendment “reasonable delay“ is 
not intended to enlarge the concept of 
“necessary delay,” laid down in the 
Mallory case, and if therefore, they 
mean the same thing, why is it neces- 
sary to adopt your amendment to the 
Federal Code? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. It is necessary to 
amend it because the word “delay” 
stands alone in the bill which came to 
us; and in the attempt to clarify the 
meaning of the decision, it seemed to be 
much wiser to use the old-fashioned 
word “reasonable,” which comes down 
to us from the Bill of Rights, and from 
before that, rather than to use the word 
“necessary,” which comes to us only 
from rule 5 (a), approved in 1946. 

Mr. COOPER. I agree wholeheart- 
edly that the Senator’s amendment rea- 
sonable delay” is superior to the House 
amendment “delay.” I will support his 
amendment which adds “reasonable” to 
the word “delay.” I prefer as he does 
the phrase “reasonable delay” to de- 
lay.” But my question is broader than 
that—it goes to the necessity of the bill 
before us—and its effect on individual 
rights. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I have already 
answered the other aspect of the ques- 
tion. I have pointed out that the phrase 
“unnecessary delay” has caused confu- 
sion in interpretation which we are try- 
ing to clear away. 

Mr. BUTLER. And the Senator agrees 
that it does not mean “immediate.” 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Of course it does 
not mean immediate“; and Judge 
Frankfurter says it does not mean “im- 
mediate.” 

Mr. COOPER. But it would, by im- 
plication. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. No; I would not 
consent to that. 

Mr. COOPER. Rule 5 (a) says flatly 
that a defendant must be taken before 
a commissioner without unnecessary 
delay. 

Mr. OMAHONEN. Let me say to the 
Senator from Kentucky that we must 
bear in mind that what the Senate Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary was trying to do 
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was to get away from the automatic and 
mechanical interpretation of rule 5 (a), 
which Justice Frankfurter himself con- 
demned in the decision in the Mallory 
case. 

Let us bear in mind that when we talk 
about rule 5 (a), we are talking about a 
rule of procedure. But when we talk 
about the McNabb case, the Mallory case, 
the Mitchell case, and a thousand other 
cases, we are talking about rules of evi- 
dence and facts in particular cases. And 
the courts have consistently pointed out, 
in discussing matters of arrest and ar- 
raignment, that procedure cannot be 
made to rise above the facts in the par- 
ticular cases. 

Mr. COOPER. Is the amendment in- 
tended to change rule 5 (a) that an ac- 
cused must be arraigned “without un- 
necessary delay“? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. There is no at- 
tempt here to change or modify the rule 
of criminal procedure. 

Mr. COOPER. Then the amendment 
is directed toward a rule of evidence; 
is it? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is correct. 

Mr. COOPER. My own view, insofar 
as rule 5 (a) is concerned, is that it is 
something more than a rule of proce- 
dure. Its purpose, as I understand it, is 
to bring an accused person whose lib- 
erty has been taken away from him— 
whether by a warrant or without a war- 
rant; a person in the hands of a law- 
enforcement officer, who is not a court, 
and who has no right to detain indefi- 
nitely an individual and deprive him in- 
definitely of his liberty before a court. 
I believe rule 5 (a) is bottomed upon 
the amendments to the Constitution— 
the Bill of Rights. The sixth amend- 
ment provides that an accused must be 
informed of the nature and cause of the 
accusation against him.” 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is provided 
in subsection (b) of the pending bill. 

Mr. COOPER. It is not the same 
thing. The sixth amendment intends 
that the accused be informed by a 
court—not by a police officer. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Of course. 

The Senator from Kentucky has said 
that rule 5 (a) is something more than 
procedure. I deny that. 

Mr. COOPER. It is bottomed on the 
Bill of Rights. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Yes; but I wish to 
read the interpretation made by Justice 
Frankfurter in the Mallory case. One 
cannot get any closer to the heart of 
this matter than to go to the heart of 
that decision itself. This is what Mr. 
Justice Frankfurter said: 

The requirement of rule 5 (a) is part of 
the procedure devised by Congress for safe- 
guarding individual rights without hamper- 
ing effective and intelligent law enforce- 
ment. 


So I contend that it is procedure. 

Mr. COOPER. I agree wholeheartedly 
that it is procedure, bu. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. And so does our 
amendment. 

Mr. COOPER. But the opinion goes 
further. The statement adds “for safe- 
guarding individual rights.“ 
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Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator 
should read more of the quotation, in- 
cluding the word “without.” 

Mr. COOPER. Very well. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I refer to the 
words “for safeguarding individual rights 
without hampering effective and intelli- 
gent law enforcement.” 

Mr.COOPER. Allright. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. We are proceed- 
ing hand in hand with the interpreta- 
tion by Mr. Justice Frankfurter. 

Mr. COOPER. But there is a question 
of which is prior and which is supreme— 
the preservation of individual human 
rights by due process or some unlimited 
law-enforcement right. I believe under 
the Bill of Rights, individual rights and 
due process must be observed. 

The sixth amendment to the Constitu- 
tion points out the reasons for bringing 
an accused before a court. It is to inform 
the accused of the nature and cause of 
the complaint against him. It is to ap- 
prise him of his rights. It is to give him 
an opportunity to secure bail, if it is pos- 
sible for him to do so. It is to give him 
the possibility of being released immedi- 
ately, if no probable cause can be shown. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. We have stated in 
the report, particularly, that we are pre- 
serving “probable cause.” I wish to call 
the Senator’s attention to the words of 
the late Justice Jackson, who was a very 
fine member of the Supreme Court. 

Mr. COOPER. He was a great judge. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. As I stated earlier, 
this quotation is to be found on pages 6 
and 7 of the excellent report submitted 
to the House of Representatives by Rep- 
resentative WILLIS, of Louisiana. In 
speaking about the restrictions afforded 
by the Bill of Rights, Justice Jackson 
said: 

They represent the maximum restrictions 
on the power of organized society over the 
individual that are compatible with the 
maintenance of organized society itself. 


I say to the Senator from Kentucky 
that the Congress, as the legislative body 
for the District of Columbia, has the re- 
sponsibility of protecting the organized 
society of the District of Columbia 
against the welter of crimes of violence 
that are being committed in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; and we have the sup- 
port of the language of the Mallory case; 
and we have this very interesting and, 
I think, most persuasive explanation by 
Justice Jackson: . 

I doubt very much if they— 


Meaning these restrictions— 


require us to hold that the State may not 
take into custody and question one sus- 
pected reasonably of an unwitnessed mur- 
der. If it— 


Meaning the law— 


does, the people of this country must disci- 
pline themselves to seeing their police stand 
by helplessly while those suspected of mur- 
der prowl about unmolested. Is it a neces- 
sary price to pay for the fairness which we 
know as due process of law? And if not a 
necessary one, should it be demanded by 
this Court? I do not know the ultimate 
answers to these questions; but, for the 
present, I should not increase the handicap 
on society. 


I desired to call attention to these 
facts. I would not have indulged in 
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this further discussion but for the ques- 
tion raised. I recognized the great abil- 
ity of the Senator from Kentucky, and 
his complete sincerity in trying to ana- 
lyze these matters. When the Bill of 
Rights was written, our society was a 
society almost completely of individ- 
uals. Agriculture was the dominant in- 
dustry in the United States. Not so now. 
We live in a time when persons are en- 
gaged in organized crime. Before the 
Committee on Government Operations, 
which is investigating racketeering, and 
which committee is headed by the great 
Senator from Arkansas (Mr. MCCLEL- 
LAN), we find man after man pleading 
the fifth amendment. Is it to protect 
individual rights? No; in these cases 
the pleas are made to protect the rack- 
eteering organizations. We must, as a 
reasonable and intelligent legislative 
body, make up our minds to protect or- 
ganized society against crimes of vio- 
lence; and we can do it by the rule of 
reason, and not by a mechanical rule. 

Mr. COOPER. I appreciate the Sen- 
ator’s statement. I am not basing my 
questions on mere technical grounds. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I know that. 

Mr. COOPER. However, I say it would 
be a great tragedy if the Congress en- 
acted laws which attempted to infringe 
on the rights of individuals to due 
process. Of course, Congress really can- 
not infringe upon such rights guaranteed 
under the Bill of Rights, because such a 
law would be stricken down by the Court. 
And it would be a mistake for the Con- 
gress to enact bad or unnecessary laws 
because we face an unusual situation of 
crime. And to do so if there is a bad 
state of law enforcement in the District 
of Columbia. If there is such a condi- 
tion, let Congress supply more judges, 
so they may promptly try cases which 
arise in the District of Columbia and 
bring offenders to speedy justice; and we 
should do the same for the United States. 
If there is a bad state of law enforcement 
throughout the United States, and par- 
ticularly in the District of Columbia, let 
Congress supply more law enforcement 
officers, so they may better guard citizens 
and property. 

Those are matters which bear upon 
law enforcement. The public opinion of 
a community or a people also bears on 
law enforcement. But even admitting 
outbreaks of crime or bad law enforce- 
ment, they do not serve as a reason for 
attempting to limit the individual rights 
of an individual, be that individual finally 
proven guilty or innocent. 

I shall not burden the Senate with the 
opinions of the Court, but I should like to 
read from the case of McNabb against 
United States. I quote: 

The purpose of this impressively pervasive 
requirement of criminal procedure is plain— 


Referring to rule 5 (a) — 


A democratic society— 


Mr. OMAHONEN. I beg the Sena- 
tor’s pardon. 

Mr.COOPER. Yes. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The McNabb de- 
cision was handed down on the Ist of 
March 1943, 3 years before rule 5 (a) 
was adopted. 

Mr. COOPER. It was in 1943? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Les. 


August 19 


Mr. COOPER. I turn to page 17 of the 
report: 

The act of June 18, 1934 * * * authoriz- 
ing officers of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation to make arrests, requires that “the 
person arrested shall be immediately taken 
before a committing officer.” Compare also 
the Act of March 1, 1879 * * * which pro- 
vides that when arrests are made of persons 
in the act of operating an illicit distillery— 


This particular case involved arrest 
for the operation of an illicit distillery— 
the arrested persons shall be taken forthwith 
before some judicial officer residing in the 
county where the arrests were made, or if 


none, in the county nearest to the place of 
arrest. 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
since I have the floor, I wish to ask the 
Senator from Kentucky, inasmuch as 
he is holding a copy of the committee 
report in his hand, to turn to page 2. 
There he will see set forth the act of 
June 29, 1940, which was the act which 
authorized the Supreme Court to make 
the Rules of Criminal Procedure. 

Mr. COOPER. I understand that. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. And I call his at- 
tention to the last sentence of the act: 

Such rules shall not take effect until they 
shall have been reported to Congress by the 
Attorney General at the beginning of a 
regular session thereof and until after the 
close of such session, and thereafter all laws 


in conflict therewith shall be of no further 
force and effect. 


By that sentence Congress, in 1940, 
and the Supreme Court in drafting the 
rules, struck out the words “immediate” 
and “forthwith” in the two laws to 
which the Senator has been referring in 
the McNabb decision. The Supreme 
Court did not boggle at cutting down the 
words “forthwith” or “immediate” to 
“unnecessary.” We are not cutting 
down the word “unnecessary” when we 
say “reasonable.” We are standing 
firmly behind rule 5 (a). 

Mr. COOPER. The rules which were 
promulgated by the Supreme Court and 
adopted in 1944, became effective after 
they had been submitted to the Con- 
gress. They were not adopted by the 
Congress, but were submitted to the 
Congress; and the Congress took no ac- 
tion contrary to that submission. 

So today 5 (a) is the rule. 

Mr. OMAHONEY. And we are not 
changing it. 

Mr. COOPER. Yes. At the time of 
the McNabb decision it was not the rule. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. COOPER. The Court, in passing 
upon the McNabb case, took into con- 
sideration the acts to which I adverted 
a few moments ago, which required that 
an accused be brought forthwith before 
a judicial officer. Upon that basis the 
Court made its holding, when it held the 
accused had not been taken forthwith 
before an officer. It said the accused had 
been illegally detained by the arresting 
Federal officers. 

On page 18 of the report there is a 
quotation from the McNabb decision. 
This is what the Court said: 

The purpose of this impressively pervasive 
requirement of criminal procedure is plain. 
A democratic society, in which respect for 
the dignity of all men is central, naturally 
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guards against the misuse of the law en- 
forcement process. Zeal in tracking down 
crime is not in itself an assurance of sober- 
ness of judgment. Disinterestedness in law 
enforcement does not alone prevent disre- 
gard of cherished liberties. Experience has 
therefore counseled that safeguards must be 
provided against the dangers of the over- 
zealous as well as the despotic. The awful 
instruments of the criminal law cannot be 
entrusted to a single functionary. The com- 
plicated process of criminal justice is there- 
fore divided into different parts, rusponsi- 
bility for which is separately vested in the 
various participants upon whom the crimi- 
nal law relies for its vindication. 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
was going to read the following sentence. 

Mr. COOPER. I will read, it and then 
it will be together. 

Mr. OMAHONEY. Certainly. 

Mr. COOPER. Ii reads: 

Legislation such as this, requiring that 
the police must with reasonable prompt- 
ness 


Mr. OMAHONEN. The Senator will 
note the word “reasonable.” 

Mr. COOPER. Ido. 
show legal cause for detaining arrested per- 
sons— 


This was before rule 5 (a) was en- 
acted into law— 
show legal cause for detaining arrested per- 
sons, constitutes an important safeguard— 
not only in assuring protection for the in- 
nocent but also in securing conviction of 
the guilty by methods that commend them- 
selves to a progressive and self-confident 
society. 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. If the Senator will 
be good enough, I ask him to turn to 
page 21. 

Mr. COOPER. I should like to finish 
the paragraph, if I may. 

Mr. OYMAHONEY. Very well. 

Mr. COOPER— 

For this procedural requirement checks 
resort to those reprehensible practices known 
as the “third degree” which, though uni- 
versally rejected as indefensible, still find 
their way into use. It aims to avoid all the 
evil implications of secret interrogation of 
persons accused of crime. It reflects not a 
sentimental but a sturdy view of law en- 
forcement. It outlaws easy but self-defeat- 
ing ways in which brutality is substituted 
for brains as an instrument of crime detec- 
tion. A statute carrying such purposes is 
expressive of a general legislative policy to 
which courts should not be heedless when 
appropriate situations call for its application. 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will turn to page 21 and look 
down the page 6 lines he will find this 
sentence used by Justice Frankfurter: 

The mere fact that a confession was made 
while in the custody of the police does not 
render it inadmissible. 


Mr. COOPER. I agree. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. So I say I com- 
pletely agree with all the language in the 
McNabb case which the Senator has 
read. I am against third-degree meth- 
ods. The judiciary is against third- 
degree methods. The Congress is against 
third-degree methods. We wish to pro- 
tect organized society, and we are seek- 
ing to do precisely what Mr. Justice 
Frankfurter pointed out in the Mallory 
decision when he made it clear there 
are two objectives, the rights of the in- 
dividual and the rights of organized so- 
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ciety to intelligent and effective enforce- 
ment of the criminal law. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield so that I can perfect 
the Recor at this point? I think it is 
very important to the argument. 

Mr. COOPER. I can finish in a 
minute. 

If the Senator will permit me to con- 
tinue a minute I will be through. 

Mr. OMAHONET. I yield further to 
the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. The last statement the 
Senator recites the holding of the Court. 
It is that confession is not inadmissible 
simply because the man was in the cus- 
tody of an officer. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The confessions 
were made inadmissible by certain 
judges in the District of Columbia. That 
is why we have to clarify the matter. 

Mr. COOPER. There are two prob- 
lems involved. One simply deals with 
the question of admissibility of confes- 
sions. The other is a much more impor- 
tant problem, and concerns itself with 
the question of whether a police officer 
has the right and the discretion to make 
a determination as to how long he shall 
hold a defendant against the defendant’s 
will, and in that time when the defend- 
ant is held illegally, extracts a confes- 
sion. That is the case before us. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The police officer 
does not have that right and nothing in 
the bill would give it to him. 

I now yield to the Senator from Colo- 
rado. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, I 
thought at this point in the Recor, fol- 
lowing the colloquy between the distin- 
guished Senator from Wyoming and the 
Senator from Kentucky, I should em- 
phasize what Justice Frankfurter said 
in the McNabb case. Justice Frankfur- 
ter writing, in the McNabb case, said: 

As was observed in the Nardone case, “the 
civilized conduct of criminal trials cannot 
be confined within mechanical rules. It 
necessarily demands the authority of limited 
direction entrusted to the judge presiding in 
Federal trials, including a well-established 
range of judicial discretion, subject to ap- 
propriate review on appeal, in ruling upon 
preliminary questions of fact. 


I say to the able Senator from Wyo- 
ming, this statement is the basis of the 
McNabb rule. It is the basis of Federal 
Rule No. 5. As I conceive it, it is the 
basis of the amendment of the distin- 
guished Senator from Wyoming. It is 
the basis of the rule of reason which 
would leave the matter to the courts. It 
would not be a mechanical rule. It 
would be left to the courts to make a 
determination upon the facts and cir- 
cumstances of each case, within the 
limitations of judicial discretion. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for one question? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I am anxious to 
yield the floor. 

Mr. BUTLER. I should like to ask 
one question. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I will yield to the 
Senator for that purpose. 
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Mr. BUTLER. Justice Frankfurter in 
the McNabb case said the mere fact that 
a confession was given before arraign- 
ment would not render it inadmissible. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. BUTLER. What circumstances in 
the Mallory case made the confession 
inadmissible? 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Apparently the 
confession was extorted. I will say to 
the Senator from Maryland, if he will 
remember the facts in the case, the de- 
fendant, Mallory, after having been held 
for several hours in custody and sub- 
jected to interrogation, was in fact com- 
pelled to take a lie detector test. I was 
of the opinion that the court might well 
have said the defendant was compelled 
to give evidence against himself, when 
the lie detector test was imposed upon 
him. Some might say that the defend- 
ant consented to it, but his consent was 
after long interrogation without any 
notice to him, as he should have been 
advised, that the statements he made 
could be used against him. The de- 
fendant was not advised that there was 
an effort to convict him out of his own 
mouth. 

Mr. BUTLER. I think that is very 
important. 

Mr. OMAHONENT. That is the rea- 
son. I think the Supreme Court would 
have done better to have rendered a 
decision on those grounds. 

Mr. BUTLER. On those grounds? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Yes. 

Mr. BUTLER. The point I wished to 
make was the Court did not use those 
grounds at all. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. But we are here 
clarifying that decision, and we are 
citing Justice Frankfurter in three cases, 
to show that he believes that the rule 
of reason should apply in the courts. 

Mr. BUTLER. That is the point I 
wish to make sure of. A confession after 
arrest, but before arraignment, in the 
absence of duress or other circumstances 
inimical to the interest of the defend- 
ant, would still be admissible under the 
provisions of this bill. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Yes. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I apologize to the Senate for hav- 
ing held the floor for so long; but I think 
it is obvious that I did so in responding 
to the inquiries of my colleagues. I yield 
the floor. 

Mr. CARROLL obtained the floor. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CARROLL. I vield. 

Mr. LANGER. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my individual views in this 
case be printed in the Record at this 
point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the indi- 
vidual views of Mr. Lancer were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

INDIVIDUAL VIEWS OF SENATOR WILLIAM 

LANGER 

I emphatically and unequivocally oppose 
the enactment of H. R. 11477, as reported by 
the House of Representatives or as reported 
out of the Judiciary Committee of the 


United States Senate. 

H. R. 11477, as amended in the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary, is a meaning- 
less gesture in dealing with the problems of 
arrest and arraignment brought to the fore- 
front of public attention since the Supreme 
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Court decision in the case of United States 
v. Mallory (354 U. S. 449 (1957)). Happily, 
the amended bill does not achieve what the 
proponents of the original version of H. R. 
11477 hoped to accomplish. By the insertion 
of the word “reasonable,” the Senate Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary has reported out an 
entirely different piece of legislation than 
the one which passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives on July 2. However, despite the 
fact that the committee has prevented sub- 
stantial harm from being done to individual 
liberties by H. R. 11477, it has in no way 
clarified the law of arrest and arraignment. 
Individuals would be no safer from arbli- 
trary arrest and detention by Federal law- 
enforcement officers than before; Federal 
law-enforcement officers would have no 
clearer guide to the legitimate scope of their 
activities than they have now. For these 
reasons, I oppose the passage of the bill. 

The problems which H. R. 11477 fail to 
solve or ameliorate are not new ones. On 
the one hand, they involve the responsibili- 
ties of Federal law-enforcement officers for 
effective crime detection. Contrary to the 
belief of some, the rule in the Mallory case 
and the provisions of H. R. 11477 do not 

rt to touch upon the activities of 
State police in the enforcement of State 
laws. We are potentially concerned here 
with the activities of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, the Treasury Department, the 
National Park Service, and other nationwide 
Federal agencies. As a practical matter, we 
are dealing with the problems of the Metro- 
politan Police of Washington. On the other 
hand, the problems before us also involve 
the meaningful protection of individual citi- 
zens from unlawful arrest and detention by 
Federal law-enforcement agents. We are 
concerned lest the protection contained in 
the fourth amendment of the Constitution 
and in the Federal Rules of Criminal Pro- 
cedure become a dead letter. 

These same problems confronted the Con- 
gress 15 years ago in the wake of the Su- 
preme Court decision in McNabb v. United 
States (318 U. S. 332 (1943)). In that case, 
the Supreme Court had occasion to construe 
a Federal statute (act of March 1, 1879, 20 
Stat. 327) governing arrests for moonshin- 
ing, which required an arrested person to be 
brought “forthwith” to a committing mag- 
istrate. The Supreme Court held that con- 
fessions taken before arraignment from an 
arrested person who was not brought forth- 
with to a committing magistrate were in- 
admissible in evidence in Federal courts. In 
arriving at this decision, the Supreme Court 
followed a sound and well-established rule 
of evidentiary exclusion based upon the high- 
est considerations of public policy. The Su- 
preme Court has recognized that, when a 
court admits into evidence illegally obtained 
statements or materials, it is sharing with 
the police in an unlawful enterprise. For 
this reason the Supreme Court has required 
the exclusion of evidence seized in violation 
of the fourth amendment (United States v. 
Weeks (232 U. S. 383 (1913))); evidence ob- 
tained as a result of wiretapping (United 
States v. Nardone (308 U. S. 338 (1939) )), and 
confessions extracted by force or duress 
(Watts v. Indiana (338 U. S. 49 (1949))). In 
the McNabb case, the Court merely applied 
the same basic rule to evidence taken during 
periods of illegal detention of a prisoner. 

Co. was beseiged with protestations 
that the McNabb rule was unworkable, that 
it would hamstring law enforcement, and 
that it would lead to a breakdown of law and 
order. As a result of this hue and cry, a bill 
similar in many respects to the original H. R. 
11477 was passed by the House of Representa- 
tives, although it failed of final enactment 
(H. R. 3690, 78th Cong., Ist sess.). In the 15 
years which have elapsed since the McNabb 
decision, none of the dreadful features as- 
cribed to the decision has come to pass. The 
Senate at that time rightly declined to tam- 
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per with the McNabb decision; I believe that 
it should exercise the same deliberative re- 
straint with respect to the direct descendant 
of the McNabb case, the Mallory decision. 


HISTORY OF RULE 5 (A)—ITS APPLICATION AND 
INTERPRETATION 


On March 21, 1946, the Federal Rules of 
Criminal Procedure, formulated by the Su- 
preme Court and submitted to Congress, be- 
came effective in all United States district 
courts. Rule 5 (a) of these Federal Rules, 
drawn into construction in the Mallory case, 
provides much more flexibility with respect 
to the immediacy of arraignment than did 
its statutory predecessors. Instead of invok- 
ing a requirement of arraignment “imme- 
diately” or “forthwith” after arrest, rule 5 
(a) allows law enforcement officers the more 
liberal standard of no “unnecessary delay” 
between arrest and arraignment. It is with 
respect to this requirement of no “unneces- 
sary delay” that Federal law enforcement of- 
ficers, mostly the Metropolitan Police of 
Washington, profess to have operating dif- 
culties. I believe that these difficulties are, 
in the final analysis, more imaginary than 
real. If a prisoner is inebriated or in need 
of medical attention, or if he requests coun- 
sel for his arraignment, no one can seriously 
maintain that the provisions of rule 5 (a) 
require an on-the-spot arraignment. 

In the Mallory case, supra, Mr. Justice 
Frankfurter, in delivering the Court’s opin- 
ion, said of rule 5 (a) as follows: 

“The case (Mallory) calls for the proper 
application of rule 5 (a) of the Federal Rules 
of Criminal Procedure, promulgated in 1946 
(327 U. S. 821). That rule provides: 

„(a) Appearance before the commissioner: 
An officer making an arrest under a warrant 
issued upon a complaint or any person mak- 
ing an arrest without a warrant shall take 
the arrested person without unnecessary de- 
lay before the nearest available commis- 
sioner or before any other nearby officer em- 
powered to commit persons charged with of- 
fenses against the laws of the United States. 
When a person arrested without a warrant is 
brought before a commissioner or other of- 
ficer, a complaint shall be filed forthwith.’ 

“This provision has both statutory and 
judicial antecedents for guidance in apply- 
ing it. The requirement that arraignment 
be ‘without unnecessary delay’ is a com- 
pendious restatement, without substantive 
change, of several prior specific Federal stat- 
utory provisions. (E. g., 20 Stat. 327, 341; 
48 Stat. 1008; also 28 Stat. 416.) See Dession, 
The New Federal Rules of Criminal Proce- 
dure I, 55 Yale L. J. 694, 707. Nearly all the 
States have similar enactments. 

“In McNabb v. United States (318 U. S. 
332, 848-844), we spelled out the important 
reasons of policy behind this body of leg- 
islation: 

The purpose of this impressively perva- 
sive requirement of criminal procedure is 
plain. * * * The lawful instruments of the 
criminal law cannot be entrusted to a single 
functionary. The complicated process of 
criminal justice is therefore divided into dif- 
ferent parts, responsibility for which is 
separately vested in the various participants 
upon whom the criminal law relies for its 
vindication. Legislation such as this, re- 
quiring that the police must with reason- 
able promptness show legal cause for detain- 
ing arrested persons, constitutes an impor- 
tant safeguard—not only in assuring pro- 
tection for the innocent but also in securing 
conviction of the guilty by methods that 
commend themselves to a progressive and 
self-confident society. For this procedural 
requirement checks resort to those repre- 
hensible practices known as the ‘third de- 
gree’ which, though universally rejected as 
indefensible, still find their way into use. 
It aims to avoid all the evil implications of 
secret interrogation of persons accused of 
crime.’ 
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“Since such unwarranted detention led to 
tempting utilization of intensive interroga- 
tion, easily gliding into the evils of ‘the 
third degree,’ the Court held that police 
detention of defendants beyond the time 
when a committing magistrate was readily 
accessible constituted ‘willful disobedience 
of law.“ In order adequately to enforce the 
Congressional requirement of prompt ar- 
raignment, it was deemed necessary to ren- 
der inadmissible incriminating statements 
elicited from defendants during a period of 
unlawful detention. 

“In Upshaw v. United States (335 U. S. 
410), which came here after the Federal 
Rules of Criminal Procedure had been in 
operation, the Court made it clear that rule 
5 (a) 's standard of ‘without unnecessary de- 
lay’ implied no relaxation of the McNabb 
doctrine. 

“The requirement of Rule 5 (a) is part of 
the procedure devised by Congress for safe- 
guarding individual rights without hamper- 
ing effective and intelligent law enforce- 
ment. Provisions related to Rule 5 (a) con- 
template a procedure that allows arresting 
Officers little more leeway than the interval 
between arrest and the ordinary admin- 
istrative steps required to bring a suspect 
before the nearest available magistrate. 
Rule 4 (a) provides: ‘If it appears from the 
complaint that there is probable cause to 
believe that an offense has been committed 
and that the defendant has committed it, a 
warrant for the arrest of the defendant shall 
issue, * * ** Rule 4 (b) requires that the 
warrant ‘shall command that the defendant 
be arrested and brought before the nearest 
available commissioner.” And rule 5 (b) 
and (c) reveal the function of the require- 
ment of prompt arraignment.” 

It is interesting to note the following 
quotation cited above: 

“For this procedural requirement checks 
resort to those reprehensible practices 
known as the third degree which, though 
universally rejected as indefensible, still find 
their way into use.” 

However, when this writer raised the issue 
that the Senate versions of the Mallory bill 
might lead to practices of the third degree, 
he was challenged by a colleague that the 
issue of possibility on the practice of third 
degree was outside of the scope of argument 
on the Mallory bill and had no bearing 
whatsoever on the provisions of said Mallory 
bill. Either my colleague or the Supreme 
Court misconstrued the application of rule 
5 (a). 

It should also be noted here the comment 
on rule 5 (a) by the minority views on 
H. R. 11477, at page 10 of said report: 

“The Court, in interpreting rule 5 (a), was 
construing a provision of law which applies 
to all Federal crime. The proposed bill is 
also one of general application and will 
apply to all criminal acts which constitute 
Federal crime. Yet it is aimed at only one 
type of evidence, namely, confessions, Could 
not Mallory's attorney, if the case were to be 
tried under this bill, still seek to obtain 
Mallory's release—even before trial—on the 
ground that he was unlawfully arraigned 
because of the unnecessary delay between 
his arrest and arraignment? During the 
trial could not his attorneys argue that other 
incriminating evidence, such as his clothes 
which were obtained by police during a 
search of his house before his arraignment, 
was inadmissible on the grounds that it was 
secured during this period of unnecessary 
delay? Is it not conceivable in other prose- 
cutions that an accused might invoke the 
provisions of rule 5 (a) against evidence 
obtained as a result of so-called leads elicited 
during a period of incessant questioniong 
before arraignment? In fact, were the Su- 
preme Court to consider Mallory under the 
present bill, there would be grave doubts as 
to whether the confession would be admis- 
sible because of the aggravating circum- 
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stances enumerated above, not the least of 
which—aside from mere delay—was Mal- 
lory’s subnormal mental capacity. 

“The proponents of this legislation state 
that the Mallory rule hampers effective law 
enforcement. They urge that it is often 
difficult to show probable cause unless and 
until they have secured a confession, The 
difficulty with this argument is that the 
fourth amendment to the Constitution pro- 
hibits any arrest except upon probable 
cause. If there is no probable cause at the 
time of the arrest, the accused should not 
be arrested to begin with. If, on the other 
hand, the arrest is lawful under the fourth 
amendment, there is already probable cause 
and no confession therefore is necessary in 
order to hold an accused. It is well settled 
that police officials and prosecuting officers 
cannot use the fruits of their wrongdoings 
to secure convictions. Evidence secured by 
coercion—be it physical or psychological— 
unlawful search and seizure, has long been 
held inadmissible by our Federal courts. 
The Mallory case is a sound decision because 
it reaffirms this elementary principle. 

Rule 5 (a), requiring arraignment with- 
out unnecessary delay, is a good rule.” 

Senator WAYNE Morse, in his statement, 
supra, said of rule 5 (a): 

“Rule 5 (a) of the Federal Rules of Crim- 
inal Procedure, requiring arraignment with- 
out unnecessary delay after arrest, does not 
impose an undue burden upon careful po- 
licemen. There are any number of legiti- 
mate reasons which would justify delay be- 
tween arrest and arraignment. The accused 
may be inebriated or in need of medical 
attention. The committing magistrate may 
not be immediately available. Rule 5 (a) 
and the McNabb-Mallory rule forbids an 
arrest for the purpose of obtaining a confes- 
sion. It places the burden upon the police 
of obtaining the probable cause justification 
for the arrest prior to making the arrest and 
not afterwards. In this connection it should 
be noted that even if the bills presently be- 
fore the subcommittee should become law, 
the requirement of arraignment without un- 
necessary delay after arrest would still re- 
main. A clarification of the phrase ‘without 
unnecessary delay’ which the police are seek- 
ing would not be forthcoming. All that 
would be changed is the sole effective rem- 
edy for violating the requirement. As such, 
the bills would be a green light to the police 
to ignore rule 5 (a). The Congress would 
be placing itself in an untenable position by 
permitting, if not encouraging, violations of 
its mandate. 

“The exact application of the phrase 
‘without unnecessary delay’ lies at the heart 
of the law enforcement problem. This 
phrase allows more latitude between arrest 
and arraignment than the former Federal 
statutes which required arraignments ‘im- 
mediately’ or ‘forthwith’ after an arrest. 
What constitutes an unnecessary delay in 
that critical portion of any criminal case 
between arrest and arraignment depends 
upon the facts and circumstances of each 
case. Congress is in no position to lay 
down flat rules which accommodates the in- 
dividual necessities of each case. Only the 
courts, on a case-by-case basis, are able to 
fashion a body of law with sufficient flexi- 
bility to do justice to both the public and 
the accused in this matter. For that reason, 
I firmly believe that the working out of any 
clarification of the McNabb-Mallory rule 
should be left to the courts who created it. 

“The reason that an arraignment is of 
such critical significance in the processing 
of any criminal case is that, at an arraign- 
ment, conducted by a judicial officer, an ac- 
cused must be advised of the charge against 
him, of his right to counsel, and of his right 
to remain silent. Until this stage of the 
proceedings, a suspect may well be in ignor- 
ance of his rights and of the specific crime 
of which he is accused. A hardened crimi- 
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nal, habituated to the atmosphere of a police 
station, is usually capable of protecting his 
own interests without any warnings. A per- 
son seized by the police for the first time 
may well succumb to the new and frighten- 
ing situation in which he finds himself and 
damage himself beyond repair.” 

On the other hand, let us examine the 
testimony of one of the leading proponents 
of H. R. 11477 (Keating-Willis bill) namely, 
Nicholas Chase, a leading practicing attor- 
ney and professor of law at Georgetown Uni- 
versity Law Center, Washington, D. C. He 
states on page 8 of his prepared text as fol- 
lows: 

“I submit that under the provisions of the 
Keating-Willis bill, our trial judges will 
have adequate standards, which they will 
conscientiously apply to control the use of 
evidence of statements made by suspects 
during periods of reasonable detention while 
the police seek to ferret out the person or 
persons responsible for the criminal con- 
duct involyed. These courts will not be par- 
ticeps to what has been euphemistically 
spoken of as sordid business. If the accused 
has been unreasonably delayed, or otherwise 
put upon, the court or jury can be counted 
upon to protect him.” 

First, I will answer that argument by refer- 
ring to the additional views of Congressman 
ROLAND V. LmONATT, who stated: 

“Under H. R. 11477, it is incumbent upon 
the court to instruct the jury that, delay 
of itself is not to be considered by the jurors 
to determine whether or not the confession 
was a result of abuse, influence, or coercion. 
Such an instruction would deprive the de- 
fendant of protection against an unjust 
conviction.” 

Secondly, rule 5 (a) now in effect as inter- 
preted by the Supreme Court in the Mallory 
case states: 

“The duty enjoined upon arresting officers 
to arraign ‘without unnecessary delay’ indi- 
cates that the command does not call for 
mechanical or automatic obedience. 

“Circumstances may justify a brief delay 
between arrest and arraignment, as for in- 
stance where the story volunteered by the 
accused, is susceptible of quick verification 
through third parties. But the delay must 
not be of a nature to give opportunity for the 
extraction of a confession.” 

Pray, tell me, if the above quote is un- 
answerable—which I deem it so—then why 
the need for a modification or reversal of 
rule 5 (a). The Supreme Court decisions 
cited herein and rule 5 (a) recognize a delay 
may be necessary between arrest and arraign- 
ment but the delay cannot be an unneces- 
sary delay, which, as Justice Frankfurter 
states “the delay must not be of a nature to 
give opportunity for the extraction of a con- 
fession.” 

It might be well to point out here that the 
court of appeals has interpreted the phrase 
“without necessary delay” in 14 cases since 
the Mallory decision. They have not out- 
lawed all delays nor all questioning or check- 
ing of evidence prior to arraignment. 

In Milton Mallory v. U. S. (March 31, 1958), 
the court of appeals expressly held that delay 
in and of itself does not make a confession 
inadmissible. There was a delay of 14 hours 
before arraignment. In so holding, the court 
cited the earlier Mallory case and held that 
neither it or any other authority required a 
contrary finding. See minority views on 
H. R. 11477, wherein it states at page 11: 

“We have, then a situation where the 
courts, through judicial decisions, are ac- 
complishing the very purpose which the in- 
stant bill (H. R. 11477) seeks to attain by 
legislation. There is no need for haste. 
The fears which law enforcement groups had 
immediately following the earlier Mallory 
case have thus far proved unfounded. We 
feel confident that time will further show 
that legislation is unneeded.” 
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Senator WAYNE Morse in his statement 
echoed the above minority view. He stated 
on page 9 of his prepared text, as follows: 


MALLORY RULE NOT A DETERRENT TO 
CONVICTIONS 

“Despite the fact that the McNabb-Mallory 
rule has been a matter of public controversy 
for more than a year, the Department of 
Justice and the chief legal officer of the 
United States have not seen fit to endorse 
any modification of the rule. The omission 
indicates clearly that the Federal law en- 
forcement officials do not regard the rule 
as a significant deterrent to obtaining con- 
victions in Federal courts. Over 25,000 crim- 
inal prosecutions have been commenced in 
Federal courts outside the District of Co- 
lumbia since the rendition of the Mallory 
decision. The McNabb-Mallory rule has ex- 
cluded confessions in less than a half dozen 
of these cases. Clearly the rule has brought 
no crisis to law enforcement outside the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Yet the bills before the 
subcommittee are applicable to Federal 
courts all over the United States. 

“Judicial scrutiny of police activities in 
the District of Columbia should be particu- 
larly thorough. When residents of any other 
large metropolitan communities are ag- 
grieved at the activities of their police de- 
partments, they have a legitimate political 
remedy. They can vote to obtain a city 
administration to run the police department 
to their liking. Such a remedy is not avail- 
able to the voteless residents of the District 
of Columbia. When Washingtonians have a 
gievance against their city administration, 
their only significant remedy is a juridical 
one. The McNabb-Mallory rule provides 
such a remedy, limited though it may be, in 
cases of illegal police activity.” 

Is there a constitutional problem involved? 

Senator JOHN CARROLL raised the impor- 
tant question of constitutional problem in 
H. R. 11477 of Mr. James Hogan, professor of 
law, Georgetown University Law Center. It 
would serve a very useful purpose to quote 
fully the colloquy between Senator CARROLL 
and Professor Hogan beginning at page 338, 
transcript of hearings on H. R. 11477, et al, 
as follows: 

“Senator CARROLL. I want to say, Mr. Chair- 
man, we have evidence here in the Turner 
case, and all I know is what I hear from 
the witness, because I am not familiar with 
the case myself—but I think it was based 
there where a police officer was asked a ques- 
tion on the stand, Why did you arrest him?’ 
and he said ‘to take him down and get a con- 
fession out of him.’ Now, this is the testi- 
mony of one of their colleagues from the 
Washington bar. It is a different bar associ- 
ation—but he so testified. 

“Now, if that is true, it appears on its 
face there was no probable cause—and even 
in a State court they would throw him out. 
They would not have to have a Supreme 
Court ruling on that one. 

“But that does not answer the question at 
all. As I understand Professor Hogan's state- 
ment—I may ask about this question of 
sanction. 

“Do you think that the Mallory rule nar- 
rows down the McNabb rule? 

Mr. Hoax. I do not think the Mallory 
rule and the McNabb rule are to be referred 
to as narrowing down each other at all. I 
think they are separate. One is a rule of 
procedure. You must arraign without un- 
necessary delay. That is the Mallory rule, 
the Mallory interpretation of 5 (a). Then 
implementing that you have the rule of evi- 
dence in McNabb—if you do not arraign 
promptly, any confession obtained after the 
point when you should have arraigned will 
be thrown out because it becomes the fruit 
of illegality. 

“Rule 5 (a) says arraign without unneces- 
sary delay. The Supreme Court says ‘If we 
receive a confession into evidence obtained 
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after the time you should have arraigned 
him, it is the fruit of illegality, and it cheap- 
ens and degrades the process of justice in the 
Federal courts to receive evidence that is ob- 
tained only through the criminality of the 
Government.’ It is important, says the court, 
that we watch and see whether justice is 
done. It is also important, says the court, 
how it is done. And as long as rule 5 (a) 
remains the law, whether it is a wise or a 
poor law, you are not going to be able to 
bring in evidence that is the fruit of illegal- 
ity. If Congress does not like rule 5 (a) the 
way it is, they ought to changeit. But they 
should not force the courts, in my opinion, 
to receive evidence which is obtained in vio- 
lation of Congressional mandate. 

“It is important, as I said before, that a 
criminal trial disclose the criminality of the 
defendant. But it is equally important in 
my opinion that it not disclose the criminal- 
ity of the United States Government. 

“Senator CARROLL. Can you suggest how we 
could change 5 (a) to meet this issue head- 
on? Supposing the Congress does not like 
rule 5 (a). How would they meet it? 

“Mr, Hocan. Iam not sure they can do too 
much about it, Senator, because I believe 
rule 5 (a) might very well be held to embody 
an essential constitutional guaranty of lib- 
erty; that if you allow the police to hold 
a person any long period of time—12 hours, 
24 hours, 36 hours—you are cutting down 
the right that he has to go free on bail in 
noncapital cases. 

“Senator CARROLL. This raises a very im- 
portant question, Mr. Chairman. Now, Pro- 
fessor Hogan, in your opinion is there a con- 
stitutional problem involved in this legisia- 
tion? 

“Mr. Hocan. In my opinion there is a con- 
stitutional problem involved in Senator Bur- 
LER’S bill, which changes 5 (a), and there is 
also a constitutional problem involved in the 
first part of the Willis-Keating bill. And I 
think it comes up under the problem of sep- 
aration of powers. 

“I do not think Congress has the power to 
force the Supreme Court to receive into evi- 
dence material when it believes that by 
doing so it corrupts and corrodes the ma- 
chinery of justice. I think that the rules 
of evidence are mainly the concern of Con- 
gress. But there is a small area of the rules 
of evidence which pertains so closely to the 
process of administering criminal justice 
that I think it is within the inherent power 
of the court to say ‘We are going to exclude 
evidence; we are not going to allow you to 
cheapen and degrade the Federal trial proc- 
ess; we are not going to succumb to the de- 
lusive appeal of a very vicious principle that 
the ends justifies the means, We would like 
to convict Mallory just as much as anyone 
else would; but, when we do so, we do not 
want to do it in a trial that discloses the 
criminality, the disregard of Congressional 
mandate on the part of the United States 
Government.’ 

“The executive branch must respect the 
mandate of the legislative branch. And 
when it does not do so, then it is the duty 
of the judiciary, I think, to say ‘We are not 

to allow into evidence the fruit of 
illegality.’ This cheapens the whole govern- 
mental procedure. It convicts criminals, to 
be sure, but in the long pull it is detrimental 
to the morale of society. And that is why 
I think that you cannot set aside that inde- 
pendent judgment of an independent judi- 
ciary to the effect that they do not believe 
they can admit illegally obtained evidence 
without contaminating the Federal criminal 
trial. 

“Now, I do not mean making the trial 
come out with the wrong result. But I mean 
making it something that does less than in- 
spire respect in the people who are watching 
it for the majesty of the law. And I think 
that is important, too. It is important to 
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get Mallory—but it is also important to watch 
how you get him. 

“Senator O’Manoney. If I understood you, 
Professor Hogan, a little while ago, referring 
to the Upshaw case, you spoke of it as one 
in which delay alone was the reason for the 
denial of the confession. 

“Mr. Hocan. Unnecessary delay. 

“Senator O'Manoney. Unnecessary delay. 
Well, I want to read to you from the Upshaw 
decision, I am quoting the Supreme Court 
now. 

In this case we are left in no doubt as 
to why this petitioner was not brought before 
a committing magistrate promptly. The ar- 
resting officer himself stated that petitioner 
was not carried before a magistrate on Fri- 
day or Saturday morning, after his arrest on 
Friday at 2 a. m., because the officer thought 
there was not a sufficient case for the court 
to hold him, adding that even “if the police 
court did hold him, we would lose custody 
of him, and I no longer would be able to 
question him.” Thus the arresting officer in 
effect conceded that the confessions here 
were “the fruit of wrongdoing” by the public 
officer.’ 

“So it was not delay alone. 

“Mr. Hocan. No, it was unnecessary delay. 
But even if you have an unnecessary delay, 
sir, then it makes the confession the fruit 
of illegality, because you would not have had 
the confession had you complied with the 
statute. 

“Let me read one sentence of the Upshaw 
decision which is the holding of the case. 

We hold a confession is inadmissible if 
made during illegal detection due to failure 
promptly to carry a prisoner before a magis- 
trate, whether or not the confession is the 
result of torture, physical, or psychological.’ 
The violation of rule 5 (a) makes the con- 
fession the fruit of illegality. No Federal 
court, I think, without cheapening and de- 
grading itself, can receive into evidence the 
fruit of illegality. 

“Senator O’Manonry. That goes beyond 
the McNabb rule. 

“Mr. Hocan. No, I think the McNabb rule 
does just that—that is what it is designed 
todo. As long as 6 (a) is the law 

* * . * * 

“Senator CARROLL. I have one or two ques- 
tions, Mr. Chairman. Your point is in an 
effort to water down a Supreme Court sanc- 
tion, the Congress itself, in Willis and Keat- 
ing, has established another sanction. 

“Mr. Hogan. That is right—and of the same 
kind. That is why I think it is inconsistent. 

“Senator CARROLL. In other words, if I may 
use my own words and not yours, to water 
down an exclusionary rule, they have thrown 
us another sop which is not nearly as im- 
portant. 

“Mr. Hoax. And it also embodies another 
exclusionary rule, and they say exclusionary 
rules are bad. And that is why I think that 
the drafters are inconsistent. And that is 
why I would suggest that maybe there is 
something else lurking in the background of 
part A of that bill, some other reason why 
the people in the House were so anxious to 
pass part A, that they are willing to come 
over here with a bill which is inconsistent 
on its face. And I think that thing lurking 
in the background might be that they believe 
when they pass rule 5 (a) they take a slap 
at the Supreme Court, and there are people 
today who are in favor of slaps at the Su- 
preme Court per se. Now, I think that may 
be in the background of this bill. 

“Senator CARROLL. May I ask you one more 
question. Let us assume that this bill that 
was in the House passes without amendment 
in the Senate. What will it do to this ques- 
tion of probable cause, what will be the 
effect so far as a confession obtained? 

“Mr. Hoax. I think it will have this 
effect. I will be teaching rule 6 (a) in my 
course in criminal procedure next December, 
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and if you pass this legislation, I think I 
will be forced to tell my students, as my 
professors told me, that without the Mc- 
Nabb rule, rule 5 (a) is not worth the paper 
that it is printed on. And that exactly, I 
think, is the rule if this Willis-Keating bill 
goes through. Rule 5 (a) has not been 
changed at all, but in another sense it has 
been completely eviscerated.” 


THE MORSE BILL 


Senator Morse, in introducing S. 3325, 
which I heartily endorse, stated on the Sen- 
ate floor on February 21, 1958, as follows: 

“I ask Senators to keep in mind the fact 
that the Mallory decision was based upon 
rule 5 of the Federal Rules of Criminal Pro- 
cedure, but at its base it involves due 
process of law as a constitutional concept.” 


PRESERVING DUE PROCESS 


“It is about this concept of due process of 
law that I wish to speak this afternoon as 
I introduce the bill. The basic constitu- 
tional rights guaranteed to accused persons 
in the Federal Bill of Rights do not mean 
very much unless they can be invoked at the 
earliest appropriate time. Due process of 
law means just that. It is not a mere legal- 
istic phrase confined to the subsequent 
criminal trial; it properly applies as early as 
necessary in the proceedings—that is, when 
a person is detained by law-enforcement offi- 
cers and is questioned. 

“Due process of law attaches to the person 
the moment the law officer lays his hand on 
him and subjects him to arrest. Due proc- 
ess of law is not a legal protection that 
applies sometime subsequent to arrest; it 
applies immediately. I would have Senators 
read the Mallory case from the standpoint of 
that constitutional guarantee. It is at the 
point of arrest that the individual's basic 
rights should be made clear to him, 
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“He should be told the charge against 
him, that he has a right not to make any 
statement, and that he has a right to have 
legal counsel present while he is questioned. 
With such a safeguard, with enforcement 
features, the problem of improperly obtained 
confessions would be reduced to a mini- 
mum.” 

According to the amended bill, confessions 
or admissions will not be excludable from 
evidence if they are taken during periods 
of reasonable delay between arrest and ar- 
raignment. Taken in the abstract, the terms 
“reasonable” and “necessary” may not be 
exactly synonymous. However, neither 
crime detection nor sensible judicial inter- 
pretations are made in the abstract. Rea- 
sonable delays between arrest and arraign- 
ment—those founded upon some practical 
motivation aside from extracting a confes- 
sion from an accused—are already sanctioned 
by the present law. (See United States v. 
Milton Mallory (CCA-DC No. 14023); United 
States v. Porter (CCA-DC No. 14305 (1958) .) 
The reworded McNabb-Mallory rule con- 
tained in the amended H. R. 11477 ap- 
proaches the question from the opposite 
direction from rule 5 (a) and the Mallory 
case. Instead of saying that a confession 
is excludable unless taken “without un- 
necessary delay” between arrest and ar- 
raignment, the present bill states that a 
confession shall not be excluded if taken 
during a period of “reasonable delay.” 
Semanticists may be able to find a shadow 
of distinction in the phraseology, jurists 
convinced of the propriety of the McNabb- 
Mallory rule will not. 

The problems of arrest and arraignment 
are difficult and delicate enough without 
being cluttered up with meaningless statu- 
tory verbiage. The law in this area of indi- 
vidual liberties has, since the earliest days 
of the common law, been largely fashioned 
by the courts on a case-by-case basis. In 
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this manner, a concept of ordered liberty 
has been developed which is flexible enough 
to meet the necessities of justice in a wide 
variety of instances. I believe that we will 
serve the Nation best by leaving these mat- 
ters with all of their attendant difficulties 
to the courts. 


OBSERVATIONS AS TO THE NEED OF H. R. 11477 


Some of the proponents of H. R. 11477 
testified in effect that the Mallory decision 
protects a criminal who has voluntarily con- 
fessed his crime and escapes the penalty of 
the law as a result of a technicality which 
prohibits the introduction of his confession 
as evidence against him. 

It is further pointed out in the evidence 
that the Mallory decision received such wide- 
spread public indignation because of the 
gruesomeness of the crime committed, re- 
sulting in a great clamor by individuals and 
organizations for legislation to alter or repeal 
rule 5 (a) upon which the Mallory decision 
was predicated. 

I would like to make these observations: 

(1) As Abraham Lincoln once said, “It is 
better to acquit 20 known criminals than to 
convict 1 innocent person.” 

The McNabb and Mallory decisions and 
rule 5 (a) of the Federal Criminal Procedure 
are predicated on the American way of life 
and our constitutional guaranties in protect- 
ing the innocent, who are the individuals 
who need the utmost protection of their 
constitutional rights. The hardened crimi- 
nals know these rights and exercise them. 
The inexperienced, the uneducated person, 
is the one whose need of these protections is 
the greatest at such times as enunciated in 
the Mallory decision. 

The minority view in House Report No. 
1815, hereinbefore referred to, states that 
while this bill is referred to as a rule of 
evidence, it is in effect a rule which under- 
mines and errodes the constitutional rights 
set forth in the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
amendments. 

(2) Some of the witnesses have stated that 
the opposition to the Mallory rule resulted 
from the desire on the part of the law en- 
forcement officers and other groups to make 
it much simpler and easier to obtain con- 
victions by confession. If it is their de- 
sire to have Congress change the law to 
get evidence from the defendent to the prej- 
udice of his rights of fair play, then why 
not ask Congress to place in motion a con- 
stitutional amendment wiping away the 
constitutional guaranty that an individual 
cannot be forced to testify against himself. 
In this way, the State could gain many 
convictions which up to this point the 
State was unable to prove because the Con- 
stitution guaranteed that a defendant can- 
not be forced to testify against himself. 

I might further point out that if one 
wanted to get even more ridiculous in this 
respect, legislatures could amend the laws 
to force a wife to testify against her hus- 
band who is now protected by the statutes 
throughout most of the country, and by 
doing so, you could aid in the conviction 
of many husband-defendants. 

I could go on with observations along 
the same lines to show the many ways in 
which Congress could amend laws to make 
it easier for the State to prosecute and con- 
vict the individual, but that is not our Amer- 
ican way of life. That is not our sense of 
fair play and that is not consistent with the 
fundamental guaranties set forth in the 
Constitution of our United States which 
made this country the great country that it 
is today. 

On the other hand, the Mallory rule known 
as rule 5 (a), recognizes a delay may be 
necessary between the arrest and arraign- 
ment, but, as stated by the Supreme Court, 
it cannot be an unn delay—a delay 
must not be of a nature to give opportunity 
for the extraction of a confession. 
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In conclusion, for the foregoing reasons, 
I reiterate that no legislation is needed to 
modify the Mallory decision or rule 5 (a) 
of the Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure. 
If any legislation is to be passed by this 
Congress at this late date, it is the excellent 
Senate bill 3325, introduced by Senator 
Wayne Morse which would grant to the ac- 
cused further protections consistent with 
our constitutional guaranties. 

WILLIAM LANGER. 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CARROLL. I yield. 

Mr. BUTLER. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point a statement which I have pre- 
pared in connection with the bill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


The rights of the individual accused of 
criminal activities are protected by the Bill 
of Rights to our Constitution. The guar- 
anties of our Constitution, however, are 
not limited to those individuals alone. So- 
ciety also has rights and interests recognized 
by the Constitution, among these being a 
basic purpose of Government—protection 
from those irresponsible individuals who 
would ignore the rights of fellow citizens 
and commit criminal acts. Without effec- 
tive and intelligent law enforcement, no 
society can survive, and the rights and even 
lives of law-abiding citizens canot be pro- 
tected. 

As the Bill of Rights guarantees the indi- 
vidual accused of criminal activities due 
process, law-enforcement activities must be 
tailored to fit the constitutional rights of 
the accused. While it is simple indeed to 
stress the importance of either the rights 
of the individual or the rights of society 
without concern for the other, in the last 
analysis, those Federal officials with respon- 
sibility for making, administering, and in- 
terpreting our laws cannot arbitrarily favor 
either individual or public rights as if one 
or the other were paramount, On the con- 
trary, proper balance between the rights of 
the individual and the rights of society must 
be achieved and maintained. Protection of 
both is essential. This philosophy was stated 
by Mr. Justice Cardozo in Snyder v. Mas- 
sachusetts (291 U. 8. 97, 122), in which he 
made the following pronouncement: 

Justice, though due to the accused, is due 
to the accuser also. The concept of fairness 
must not be strained till it is narrowed to 
a filament. We are to keep the balance true.” 

In the opinion of many, the Supreme 
Court in the Mallory decision disrupted this 
balance. In the Mallory case, the Court 
voided a confession because the accused had 
been held 7½ hours after arrest before an 
attempt was made for arraignment. The 
Court held: “We cannot sanction this ex- 
tended delay, resulting in confession, with- 
out subordinating the general rule of prompt 
arraignment to the discretion of arresting 
officers in finding exceptional circumstances 
for its disregard.” 

The Supreme Court was convinced that 
there was an extended delay amounting to a 
breach of rule 5 (A) of the Federal Rules of 
Criminal Procedure requiring arraignment 
without “unnecessary delay.“ Moreover, 
that in order to punish the police, and thus 
the public, for violating rule 5 (A), it was 
necessary to throw out an otherwise volun- 
tary confession of an admitted rapist. 

Since this decision, courts in the District 
of Columbia and in some other Federal jur- 
isdictions have been forced to void clearly 
voluntary confessions made between arrest 
and before arraignment. Great uncertainty 
exists at the present time as to the proper 
interpretation of rule 5 (A) of the Federal 
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Rules of Criminal Procedure, and law en- 
forcement officials are greatly handicapped 
not only by the uncertainty, but also by the 
overzealous limitations placed upon their 
law enforcement activities by the decision. 

To clear away this uncertainty, and to re- 
store balance between the rights of the ac- 
cused and those of society, we have before 
us H. R. 11477. As approved by the House, 
this bill would provide that an otherwise ad- 
missible confession would not be subject to 
exclusion “solely because of delay” in ar- 
raignment. Furthermore, as an additional 
protection for the accused, the bill also pro- 
vides that before questioning a suspect, po- 
lice must advise him of his right to remain 
silent and that any statement he makes may 
be used against him in court. 

I strongly favor enactment of the House- 
approved version of this bill. Not only would 
it bring certainty where confusion now exists 
but would allow for effective law enforce- 
ment without violating the rights of those 
accused of criminal acts. 

Contrary to the fears expressed by the 
Supreme Court in the Mallory decision, it 
would not sanction “third degree” methods 
of interrogation. It seems to me that the 
Supreme Court in the Mallory decision had 
a very vague conception of what are effec- 
tive and intelligent techniques used by Fed- 
eral law-enforcement officers in the detection 
and apprehension of criminals. Chief Judge 
Bolitha J. Laws of the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Columbia, in 
the case of U. S. v. Boone, decided on Feb- 
ruary 25, 1957, stated the following as to 
what he believed to be effective and intelli- 
gent procedures by the police in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia: 

“It is a matter of common knowledge that 
certain procedures customarily have been 
followed by police in the District of Colum- 
bia for many years. These procedures have 
never been questioned. Upon the arrest of 
a person, he is conducted to one of the police 
precincts or to the Detective Bureau, where 
he is ‘booked.’ In an arrest book, kept by the 
police, is entered the name, address, color, 
and nationality of the party arrested, the 
charge made against him, the name of the 
arresting officer, and a list of property taken 
from the prisoner. Information with re- 
spect to bond is also recorded. The suspect 
is searched and a personal history sheet is 
filled out. The suspect is then fingerprinted 
and photographed. If the suspect desires 
to make a statement he is given the op- 
portunity. If not, he is questioned. In 
eases where an alibi is given, the police 
often seek to verify the truth of the 
alibi. Witnesses are summoned if available. 
If there were eyewitnesses to the crime and 
there is a question of identity, a lineup is 
arranged. In order that individuals of a 
similar description may be obtained for the 
lineup, the police sometimes find it neces- 
sary to send for prisoners confined at other 
precincts. If identification is made as a re- 
sult of the lineup, it is the practice of the 
police to question the suspect further, par- 
ticularly when his identification clashes with 
a statement previously given.” 

Chief Judge Laws further stated, and I 
quote: 

“These procedures by the police in some 
cases may be completed within a short time. 
In other cases, they may take a longer time. 
When completed and the witnesses to go be- 
fore the committing magistrate are available, 
the arrested person should be promptly taken 
before the committing magistrate. If this is 
not done and the suspect is held solely in 
order to build up an insufficient case or to 
afford opportunity to harass him or subject 
him to continuous questioning or other 
pressures, the delay is unreasonable and 
aggravating.” 

I fully agree with Chief Judge Laws that 
the procedure and standard outlined by him 
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seem to be fair and just, and—especially 
when the arrested person is warned of his 
right not to speak, as provided by the bill 
before the Senate—it safeguards individual 
rights without crippling law enforcement and 
the administration of justice. 

Furthermore, a confession resulting from 
third-degree methods, or obtained by any 
means considered involuntary by the trial 
judge would be suppressed. Also, where a 
confession were obtained after an extended 
period, unjustified and unexplained by po- 
lice officials, it is obvious that such procedure 
would violate due process and the confession 
obtained voided on such grounds. Factors 
other than delay in arraignment would be 
present in such cases. 

On the other hand, in those instances 
where no evidence of compulsion or third- 
degree methods is submitted, proof of mere 
delay in arraignment not contributing to the 
educement of the confession would not be 
sufficient to make the confession inadmissible 
as evidence. 

The amendment that is offered by the 
Senate Judiciary Committee would insert 
the word “reasonable” before “delay.” This 
language, if enacted, would destroy the 
purpose of the bill. 

It is clear from the Mallory decision that 
a delay of 714 hours, between the arrest of 
the defendant and confession of the crime, 
was declared to be an unreasonable period of 
detention and the confession was thrown 
out by the Supreme Court. 

Obviously the Court in the Mallory situa- 
tion would say the delay was not only un- 
necessary, but unreasonable. It follows that 
if the Senate adopts this amendment, the 
effect will be to simply substitute a different 
means for courts to arrive at the same 
conclusion. 

The committee in its report suggests that 
the term “reasonable” has a broader mean- 
ing than “unnecessary.” It is suggested that 
the trial judge in determining whether the 
delay was reasonable could consider “* + + 
the availability of the committing officer and 
all the circumstances involved in the particu- 
lar arrest and arraignment.” Yet, these 
same factors should now be considered in 
determining whether the delay in arraign- 
ment was unnecessary, although it is ap- 
parent that the Supreme Court in the Mal- 
lory case ignored them. Thus, I fear that 
the Senate Judiciary Committee version of 
the bill would simply add to the present con- 
fusion. 

It has been suggested that the committee 
amendment is necessary to protect the con- 
stitutionality of the statute. The argument 
is that the House-approved bill sanctions 
delay in arraignment and is susceptible to 
an unconstitutional interpretation by the 
Supreme Court as denying due process. To 
this argument I can only suggest that an ac- 
cused might very well be denied due proc- 
ess in violation of this or many other rules 
of procedure. This would not make the rule 
subject to criticism on constitutional 
grounds. Furthermore, as far as the House 
bill is concerned, it is not new law in the 
strict sense. It is simply a clarification of the 
Mallory decision in keeping with the previ- 
ously accepted interpretation of rule 5 (a). 

This interpretation by the Supreme Court 
of rule 5 (a) was obviously not consonant 
with the intention of Congress in approving 
the rule. Judge Alexander Holtzoff of the 
United States District Court for the District 
of Columbia, who served as Secretary of the 
Supreme Court’s Advisory Committee on the 
Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure, said in 
a letter to the Subcommittee on Improve- 
ments in the Federal Criminal Code dated 
January 21, 1958, that the Advisory Commit- 
tee, after debating this issue at length, did 
not contemplate that facts similar to the 
circumstances in the Mallory case would vio- 
late rule 5 (a). 
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It was the Supreme Court in the Mallory 
case which has advanced a new theory of 
law, not Congress in this instance. Thus, 
as the Supreme Court originally sanctioned 
rule 5 (A), it is only logical to assume that 
a clarification would meet with its approval. 
For these reasons, I do not favor the Judi- 
ciary Committee amendment to the bill. I 
am convinced that the United States Senate 
will not be clarifying the Mallory decision, 
or in a broader sense fulfilling its legislative 
obligation, if the Judiciary Committee 
amendment is adopted. In essence, the Ju- 
diciary Committee amendment specifically 
injects the “rule of reason“ into the statute. 
Yet this fundamental legal criteria is al- 
ready present. It must be utilized by the 
trial judge in rendering his decision. The 
purpose of the statute is to give him specific 
guidelines. Or as clear a standard as pos- 
sible. We do not accomplish this result by 
substituting the rule of reason in statutory 
form for such a standard. 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, I am 
glad the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper] is still in the Chamber, because 
I think he has raised a very important 
question. Before I try to discuss some 
of the points he made, however, I hope 
I may bring Members of the Senate to 
realize the long hours spent and the 
weeks of work done by the distinguished 
Senator from Wyoming in connection 
with this important piece of legislation. 
I am a member of the subcommittee, 
along with the distinguished Senator 
from Maryland. We know the prodi- 
gious amount of work which the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming has done, and how 
he happened to come forward with this 
particular amendment. It was the re- 
sult of long, hard study. 

There are many lawyers in this body. 
Like almost every lawyer in this body 
who has been a judge or a district at- 
torney I am reaching back into my ex- 
perience to determine the reason for this 
rule of exclusion. The question may be 
asked: Why do we not use the same 
procedures today as were used years 
ago? Why do we not require confessions 
merely to be voluntary to be admissible? 

What is the reason for the growth and 
development of this rule of exclusion? 
I think we may arrive at some explana- 
tions without castigating the Supreme 
Court. 

The Supreme Court is caught in a 
period of political, social, and economic 
conflict. It has become the target of a 
series of attacks which emanate from 
many sources. Unfortunately one of the 
reasons it is the center of attack is be- 
cause of its decision in the Mallory case. 

Let us examine the history of this de- 
cision, and of the bill which the House 
endorsed, to see whether this body of 
lawyers on the Supreme Court is so bad. 

The opinion in the Mallory case was 
a unanimous decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. I venture 
to say that that group of lawyers are 
as good as any lawyers in this body. 

They are not only outstanding lawyers, 
but men of wide practical experience. 
They were appointed by three Presi- 
dents—Roosevelt, Truman, and Eisen- 
hower. They come from all sections of 
the country and were selected from both 
political parties. 

Chief Justice Warren was an out- 
standing Republican prosecutor and at- 
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torney general in California as well as 
a governor of great competence. 

Justice Felix Frankfurter was a law 
professor and dean of Harvard Law 
School. He is considered one of the 
great legal theorists and had a famous 
career as a Government adviser. 

Justice Hugo Black, of Alabama, was 
a Member of this body as was Justice 
Harold H. Burton, a former Republican 
Senator from Ohio appointed by Presi- 
dent Truman. 

Justice Tom Clark, of Texas, has been 
a district attorney, the head of the 
criminal division of the Department of 
Justice and Attorney General. 

Justice William O. Douglas, of Wash- 
ington State, has been a practicing 
lawyer, a law professor, and a high Gov- 
ernment official, having presided over 
the important Securities and Exchange 
Commission. 

Justice William J. Brennan of New 
Jersey was a practicing lawyer and a 
justice of the Supreme Court of New 
Jersey. 

Justice Charles E. Whittaker of Mis- 
souri has served on all three levels of the 
Federal judiciary—as a district judge and 
judge of the Court of Appeals prior to 
his appointment to the Supreme Court. 

Justice John Marshall Harlan a 
Rhodes scholar and distinguished mem- 
ber of the New York bar as well as gen- 
eral counsel of the New York Crime Com- 
mission, 

How could these men of brilliant back- 
grounds unanimously concur in a de- 
cision not well grounded in the best 
traditions of American law. How could 
these easterners, westerners, southern- 
ers, Republicans, Democrats, liberals, 
conservatives, scholars, former law- 
enforcement officials—responsible men 
all—unanimously agree on a decision 
which would leave society helpless before 
criminal terror? How could they, on the 
other hand, agree in a decision to rip the 
fabric of constitutional rights funda- 
mental to the American heritage? The 
answer is simple. They did injustice 
neither to society at large nor to individ- 
ual rights. The only problem which has 
arisen, has grown out of differing inter- 
pretation of the lower courts as to the 
effect of the Mallory rule. 

Let us get to the issue of this case. It 
has been bothering every lawyer. It has 
been bothering every judge, for years. 
Let us take a look at it. 

First, what is the Mallory rule de- 
signed todo? Let me say to the Senator 
from Kentucky that it is designed to do 
the very thing he wants it to do. The 
Mallory rule was designed to say to Fed- 
eral police officers everywhere, “You 
may not arrest on suspicion. That is 
one thing you may not do. Under the 
Constitution, you may arrest only for 
probable cause. You may not arrest on 
suspicion. You may not illegally detain 
a prisoner to extract a confession from 
him in order to build a case of probable 
cause.” That is what the Supreme 
Court of the United States has said. 

How did this rule arise? It arose ina 
murder case in Tennessee in 1942, the 
McNabb case, involving moonshiners 
who shot a Treasury agent. 
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Federal officers have the power of ar- 
rest only by reason of statute. The offi- 
cers involved were Treasury agents. 

The statute giving the power of arrest 
to Treasury officers was first enacted in 
1879. 

That statute provided that defendants 
must be arraigned “forthwith,” The 
Supreme Court held, under facts pre- 
sented on the record, that they were not 
arraigned forthwith in the McNabb 
case. This was the beginning of the 
doctrine. The fruits of illegality were 
not recognized in the Supreme Court of 
the United States. Thus, for the first 
time, the Court established a rule of ex- 
clusion with respect to confessions ob- 
tained as a result of illegal detention. 
That is the history. 

This stunned the legal profession 
throughout the country. Never before 
in history had it been confronted with a 
rule of exclusion with respect to illegally 
obtained confessions. 

Forty-four years ago, in the Weeks 
case, after over 100 years of tradition 
and practice previous to that, the Su- 
preme Court of the United States estab- 
lished the basic Federal evidentiary rule 
of exclusion. 

It said to Federal officers in the Weeks 
case: “You may not illegally search and 
seize evidence. You may not break into 
homes to arrest people. You may not 
break into homes to get evidence.” 

How was this rule established? ‘The 
Court established a sanction upon Fed- 
eral officers, It said, “If you get evi- 
dence by illegal search and seizure, that 
evidence will be suppressed in the Fed- 
eral courts.” ‘That is the rule today, and 
it arose as the result of a Supreme Court 
rule, and not because of a statute. The 
Supreme Court has the inherent power to 
establish rules of evidence. That is why, 
in my opinion, a bill now comes over 
from the House which seeks to modify 
rule 5 (a) of the Federal Rules of Crim- 
inal Procedure. I prefer not to use 
vulgar words such as this for the RECORD, 
but, the plain truth is that the bill which 
comes from the House would “gut” rule 
5 (a). I believe the Supreme Court would 
hold the House bill to be an unconstitu- 
tional attempt to limit the Supreme 
Court in its power of establishment of 
rules of evidence. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CARROLL. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In order to establish 
the factual basis for the McNabb de- 
cision, I want to ask the Senator from 
Colorado a question about it. Let me 
make it clear, however, that I do not ex- 
pressly or by implication charge our 
courageous and able law-enforcement of- 
ficials with any general violation of fair 
procedures because of what is brought to 
light in some exceptional cases. These 
police and Federal officials carry a heavy 
burden of work to protect society from 
lawless and often dangerous persons. 
They merit our eternal gratitude. But 
in some cases they too may err, even 
from the best motives. 

I ask the Senator from Colorado, in 
the McNabb case, then, is my under- 
standing correct, that when the three 
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east Tennessee mountain boys were 
arrested, they were sequestered by the 
arresting agents for 3 days before they 
were booked before a magistrate? 

Mr. CARROLL. The decision shows 
that 2 brothers were locked in a cell for 
14 hours. They were subjected to in- 
cessant interrogation for a period of 2 or 
3 days. The Court indicates that they 
were never informed of their rights. 
There was no prompt arraignment. 
They were never given the benefit of 
counsel nor permitted to confer with 
persons outside the jail. 


For the first time, the Supreme Court 


said that “the Court will not involve it- 
self in illegality by approving confessions 
taken in violation of constitutional 
rights.” 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr.CARROLL. Iam happy to yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not a fact that 
there were eight Justices who concurred 
in the majority opinion, and, that only 
Justice Reed dissented? 

Mr. CARROLL. To which decision 
does the Senator refer? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. In the McNabb case. 

Mr. CARROLL. It is my understand- 
ing that Justice Rutledge took no part 
in the decision. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Justices Harlan F. 
Stone, Jackson, Roberts, Murphy, 
Douglas, and Black. 

Mr. CARROLL. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not important to 
take into consideration also that im- 
mediately following the decision in the 
McNabb case, just as following the Mal- 
lory case, a great hue and cry developed 
and a bill was introduced in the House 
of Representatives by the late distin- 
guished Representative Sam Hobbs, 
which aimed to do precisely what the 
House bill aims to do at this time, 
namely, to state that no conviction shall 
be invalidated by rendering evidence in- 
admissible because there had been a de- 
lay in the arraignment? 

Mr. CARROLL. I am very pleased 
that the distinguished Senator from Ili- 
nois has brought out that point. That 
is precisely what I had hoped to de- 
velop in the record. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am sorry I inter- 
rupted. 

Mr. CARROLL. No; I am very happy 
that the Senator from Illinois has 
brought it out. After the McNabb deci- 
sion a great hue and cry arose to miti- 
gate the effectiveness of that decision. 
Attorney General Biddle was in office at 
the time. As the Senator from Illinois 
has indicated, a bill was introduced to 
soften—yes, to destroy the effect of the 
McNabb decision. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If the Senator will 
permit me, I should like to read the sa- 
lient paragraph from the Hobbs bill: 

That no failure to observe the require- 
ment of law as to the time within which 
a person under arrest must be brought before 
a magistrate, commissioner, or court shail 


render inadmissible any evidence that is 
otherwise admissible. 


In other words, the Hobbs bill de- 
clared in effect that all previous require- 
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ments of law were waived, so far as the 
time within which a person under arrest 
would be brought before a judge was con- 
cerned, and that there were to be no 
legal limits to such delay. Is that not 
true? 

Mr. CARROLL. That is exactly cor- 
rect. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is approximate- 
ly the meaning of the pending bill as it 
ne from the House to the Senate; is it 
not? 

Mr. CARROLL. There is no doubt 
about that in my mind. 

The Senator from Illinois has made a 
very important point. He tells of the 
events which followed the McNabb deci- 
sion. That is why I previously adverted 
to the rule established in the Weeks case 
44 years ago, in which the Supreme Court 
excluded evidence which was acquired by 
illegal search and seizure. 

I now wish to say to the Senator from 
Kentucky that a recent case contains a 
very important decision and raises an im- 
portant distinction in connection with 
the doctrine of search and seizure. This 
case, the Eugene Smith case, arose in 
1958 in the District of Columbia, and was 
decided in the United States circuit 
court of appeals in March 1958. It 
involves a question of illegal searches and 
seizures. It pinpoints the essence of the 
rule of exclusion in cases of illegal 
searches and seizures. Not every search 
and seizure is improper, as the Court says 
in this case. The essential element com- 
pelling exclusion is illegality. How is 
illegality measured? It is measured by 
the rule of reason. 

I think the 1 or 2 lines of the case 
which I have underscored bear out that 
point. I quote from the decision: 

Only unreasonable searches and seizures 
are proscribed by the fourth amendment. 


As the Court notes, even the fourth 
amendment to the Constitution contains 
the word “unreasonable.” The court 
said further: 

There is no exact formula for determining 
reasonableness. Each case depends upon its 
own facts and circumstances, 


I would be less than honest if I did not 
say to the Senator from Kentucky that 
when I came into the hearings before our 
subcommittee, and the witnesses came 
before us, I was taking a strict view about 
the rule of exclusion. But I began to 
understand that inflexible rules cannot 
be established, that rigid standards can- 
not be established. They cannot be es- 
tablished because the facts and circum- 
stances of each case cannot be fitted into 
a straitjacket. The latitude of reason is 
required to accommodate the facts and 
circumstances of differing cases. 


This is what the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Wyoming told us about the im- 
portant Trilling case. I must discuss 
that case for a moment because of the 
wide differences of opinion among the 
judges applying the Mallory rule. This 
is a very interesting case. I read all of 
its many pages. They read better than 
any paperback mystery thriller. 

A detective in Washington, D. C., was 
doing his tour of duty in the warehouse 
district between midnight and 2 o’clock 
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in the morning. He found two men in 
an automobile on a dead-end street. 
They had no business being there. He 
went up to investigate. There was no 
evidence upon which the policeman 
could arrest them. He cculd not arrest 
them because there was no probable 
cause. But, as a police officer, he did 
have a right to investigate. He did in- 
vestigate. He got the name of one of the 
men and put it in his notebook, and let 
them go. 

The next morning, the watchman of 
the warehouse came to work and found a 
window broken. The broken window 
pane was on the inside. 
prints were found on it. It happened 
that the fingerprints belonged to one of 
the men in the automobile, one of the 
men whom the policeman had interro- 
gated some 24 hours before. 

When a policeman had seen that de- 
fendant at the scene of the crime, when 
the police had his fingerprint taken from 
the inside of the broken window glass, 
the police had probable cause to arrest 
him. They had a right to arrest him, 
and they did arrest him, at 5:30 in the 
morning. 

It is in such circumstances that the 
Senator’s amendment of reasonableness 
applies. The police arrested the man at 
5:30 in the morning. What sensible 
man, what sensible rule, what sensible 
judge, what sensible Supreme Court, 
would say the man had to be arraigned 
forthwith? It would be sheer nonsense. 
If that is the holding of the Mallory de- 
cision, the Court had better modify it. 
We are talking about the rule of reason. 
We are talking about the arrest of a 
man at 5:30 in the morning when there 
is probable cause for his arrest. Does 
any sensible person in the practice of the 
law, or does any judge, think that the 
police will not interrogate such a man? 
Of course the police will interrogate him. 
First of all, the police had probable 
cause to arrest him. Second, the arrest 
was legal. Up to that point there was 
no illegal detention—none whatsoever. 

Where there is a legal detention, there 
is a right to interrogate. 

At 8:30 in the morning, as a result of 
the facts which were developed in the 
case, the man made a voluntary con- 
fession before his arraignment. Under 
all the decisions, that evidence ought to 
have been admissible. The confession 
was in fact admissible. 

Why do I bring this up? Because of 
the division in the Court. I shall not 
mention any names, because names are 
not important. Some judges take the 
position that a defendant cannot be 
asked a single question. In my opinion 
that is nonsense. If the Mallory rule 
means that, the Court had better change 
the rule. I do not believe it means that. 

Another group of judges want to go 
backward. They want to turn the clock 
back to before the McNabb rule. Some 
of them even want to turn the clock back 
on the rule of exclusion in cases of illegal 
searches and seizures, a rule which has 
been in effect for 44 years. They want 
to give the police too much leeway. 

Then there is a group which wants to 
apply the rule of reason. 


Some finger * 
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Let us assume the Senator from Ken- 
tucky is a judge in the trial of a case in- 
volving a confession obtained during 
illegal detention. He will agree, as all 
judges will agree, that the real, basic 
question is: Was there probable cause 
for the arrest? If there was probable 
cause the detention was legal. 

But I say to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky that when the detention is illegal— 
and this is the rule of the Supreme 
Court—the confession goes out, I think 
it is a good rule. 

May I now draw a distinction? The 
Mallory rule has no application to the 
States at all, unless it can be applied in 
some way with the 14th amendment. 
The real difficulty is that the Mallory de- 
cision affects the District of Columbia, 
which is a metropolitan area having a 
population of some 800,000, which has 
common law crimes, but which is func- 
tioning under strict Federal rules. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CARROLL. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. May I return to the 
aftermath of the McNabb decision and 
the Hobbs bill? Is it not true that fol- 
lowing the introduction of the Hobbs 
bill, a special committee on the Bill of 
Rights of the American Bar Association 
made a report on the bill and declared 
that it would be undesirable? 

Mr. CARROLL. That is my under- 
standing. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I read from that re- 
port of the bar association: 

We understand the present difficulties of 
the police and believe that they ought to be 
lessened by suitable legislation and adminis- 
trative changes. But whatever the defects 
of the existing law, there must be some bet- 
ter way for Congress to promote efficient law 
enforcement than by condoning official law- 
lessness. Strict observance of some reason- 
ably definite and rather short time limit for 
the detention of a prisoner after arrest with- 


out judicial sanction is vital to personal 
liberty. 


I come now to the main objections of 
the special committee of the American 
Bar Association to the Hobbs bill. Will 
the Senator from Colorado permit me 
to quote them? 

Mr. CARROLL. Ishall be very happy 
to have the Senator from Illinois do so. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I read from page 247 
of part I of the House hearings: 


First, it takes away the only existing 
strong incentive for obedience to the time 
limits established by Congress without sub- 
stituting any other effective sanction. The 
McNabb rule may not be the best sanction, 
but it is better than no sanction at all. It 
is all we have now. The bill pulls the teeth 
from the prompt-production statutes and 
puts nothing in their place. 

Second, the bill offers no adequate solu- 
tion of the problem of police detention and 
investigation. It deals with it partially and 
indirectly. It removes the effective sanction 
for the rule of speedy production without 
revising the rule itself. It changes a small 
portion of the law of police detention with- 
out including any provisions to take care of 
the consequences of this change upon official 
observance of acts of Congress or upon indi- 
vidual liberties. The bill is like a man car- 
rying a ladder down a crowded street, who 
swings the short end without looking to see 
where the long end is going. 

Therefore, we request your committee not 
to recommend the enactment of this bill. 
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That report was signed by all the mem- 
bers of the committee on the Bill of 
Rights of the American Bar Association. 
The committee was headed by Burton 
W. Musser, a distinguished member of 
the Utah bar. 

In the list of members I find the 
names of many persons whom I think 
all of us recognize. For example, there 
is the name of Mr. Douglas Arant, a 
member of the Alabama bar. 

In the list we also find the following 
names: 

J. A. Gooch, of the Texas bar. 

W. E. Morse, of the Mississippi bar. 

Monte M. Lemann, a distinguished 
New Orleans lawyer, of the Louisiana 
bar. 

Lynn U. Stambaugh, of the North Da- 
kota bar. I find that Mr. Stambaugh 
was national commander of the Ameri- 
can Legion in the years 1941 and 1942. 
Certainly I think he was not in league 
with the dark forces of disorder. 

Mr. CARROLL. I agree with the Sen- 
ator from Illinois. 

Mr, DOUGLAS, I also find in the list 
the name of Frank B. Ober, of the Mary- 
land bar. In examining his biography, 
I find that he was chairman of the Mary- 
land Committee on Subversive Activi- 
ties, in 1948 and 1949, and I believe he 
was the author of the Ober sedition law, 
of Maryland, one of the strictest—and, 
incidentally, I believe one of the 
vaguest—sedition statutes of the coun- 
try. 

These are some of the men who said 
the Hobbs bill should not be passed. 

In addition, we find in the list the 
name of Basil O’Connor, the head of the 


National Foundation on Infantile 
Paralysis, whose loyalty cannot be 
questioned. 


In the list, we also find the name of 
George I. Haight, of the Illinois bar, who 
was one of the most distinguished cor- 
poration lawyers in the Midwest, and a 
leading alumnus of the University of 
Wisconsin. 

So the group was a rather representa- 
tive one; and -it recommended unani- 
mously that the Hobbs bill should not 
be passed. 

Mr. CARROLL. But the Senator from 
Illinois should understand that the Su- 
preme Court was not then under attack. 
The Constitution is the same, and the 
legislation was the same; but the climate 
has changed. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
after that report was made, the present 
rules of criminal procedure were 
adopted? They outlaw unnecessary de- 
lay. They were adopted after the Mc- 
Nabb case, after the Hobbs bill, and with 
a full knowledge of the circumstances. 

Mr. CARROLL. The Senator from 
Illinois is correct. 

I do not know whether it has been 
stated for the Recorp how these Federal 
rules were adopted. They were adopted 
by a committee called the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Adoption of Federal Rules of 
Criminal Procedure. All the members 
of the Committee were distinguished 
lawyers; some of them were professors. 
There were 16 members of the Committee. 
I ask unanimous consent that the names 
of the members of the Committee be 
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printed at this point in the Record; and 
I also ask unanimous consent that the 
names of the members of the committee 
who were fighting the Hobbs bill be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the lists were 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Apvisory COMMITTEE ON ADOPTION OF FEDERAL 
RULES oF CRIMINAL PROCEDURE 

Arthur Vanderbilt, Crane Frider, George 
Dession, John W. Burns, Hugh D. McClellan, 
Sheldon Glueck, Murray Seasongood, George 
J. Burke, John G. Waite, Lester Orfield, G. 
Arron Wongquest, J. A. Seat, George F. 
Longsdorf, Herbert Weschler, Gordon Dean, 
John J. Robinson. 


COMMITTEE ON BILL OF RIGHTS OF THE 
AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION 
Burton W. Musser, chairman, of the Utah 
bar. 
Douglas Arant, of the Alabama bar. 
Zechariah Chafee, Jr., of the Rhode Island 


bar. 
J. A. Gooch, of the Texas bar. 
George I. Haight, of the Illinois bar. 
H. Austin Hauxhurst, of the Ohio bar. 
Monte M. Lemann, of the Louisiana bar. 
W. E. Morse, of the Mississippi bar. 
Frank B. Ober, of the Maryland bar. 
Basil O'Connor, of the New York bar. 
Maurice Bower Saul, of the Pennsylvania 
bar. 
John Mel. Smith, of the Pennsylvania bar. 
Lynn U. Stambaugh, of the North Dakota 
bar. 
Lloyd Wright, of the California bar. 


Mr. HENNINGS. I wish to thank the 
Senator from Colorado, who certainly is 
to be commended and complimented 
upon his very lawyer-like and scholarly 
presentation of this problem. All of us 
are indebted to him; and let me say that 
he and I discussed this matter many 
times; we have worked on it—much to 
my benefit, I may sa 

Mr. CARROLL. I wish to say that the 
Constitutional Rights Subcommittee, 
headed by the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Hennincs], conducted lengthy 
hearings on this issue. 

Mr. HENNINGS. We did. 

Mr. CARROLL. And we are indebted 
to him for his very fine work. 

Mr. HENNINGS. As the Senator from 
Colorado knows, we summoned to the 
hearings members of the bench and 
members of the bar. 

I think one principle which may be 
laid down without cavil is that a law-en- 
forcement officer is bound by rules. He 
knows those rules; if he does not know 
them, he should be advised of them. The 
fact that officers of the law, in an ex- 
cess of zeal, at times overstep and tran- 
scend the bounds of the law, as laid 
down in terms of human rights and hu- 
man freedom, should not result in the 
hue and cry which were raised after the 
Mallory case decision, because of what 
took place with relation to that defend- 
ant, and because the court stood firmly 
upon the law in that decision. 

In the gang days, I spent 6 years of 
my life in a city of approximately 1,000,- 
000 persons, where I served as a trial 
prosecutor in the felony division. I 
have tried many homicide cases, rob- 
bery. cases — including bank-robbery 
cases — murder cases, rape cases —liter- 
ally by the hundreds. My case load was 
approximately 1,500 a year, in the trial 
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division of which I had charge in that 
city, commencing in 1929, and ending in 
1934, when I was elected to the House of 
Representatives. I have gone before 
many juries and have asked them to ac- 
cept statements, as we called them; we 
did not call them confessions. In many 
criminal cases, they are extremely im- 
portant. 

Sometimes in murder cases, for ex- 
ample, no persons are left to tell the 
tale—and especially so in the case of 
crimes of passion, as they are called in 
the Latin American countries. Some- 
times they are, in our country, called 
murder in the first degree or murder in 
the second degree. Sometimes in such 
cases a defendant makes a full and free 
statement without duress or coercion or 
promise or hope of reward or immunity. 

But I think one thing is basic and 
elementary. As I have said, I did 6 
years of very hard work as a prosecutor; 
and, later, I became the district attorney, 
by election, after I resigned from the 
House of Representatives. So I spent 8 
years of my life in the criminal courts 
building in a large city, prosecuting. 

I certainly would say that the State 
needs very few advantages that it does 
not already have. If the State does not 
have a case, or if the State—through 
lack of preparation or through excessive 
zeal or through violation of the rights 
of an individual, let me say to my learned 
friend, the Senator from Colorado, can- 
not make its case, the State does not de- 
serve to win its case. 

I must say that, in my experience, we 
found no difficulty in winning well over 
90 percent of the cases brought before us 
by indictment and by information, in the 
very rough and desperate days of the 
late 1920’s and the early 1930’s. 

So I ask my good friend if it is not true 
that law-enforcement officers and agen- 
cies are bound by the same hard and fast 
rules as is the average, ordinary citizen. 

And be it remembered that the profes- 
sional criminal—the member of an or- 
ganized gang—is not the man who comes 
into a police station or police headquar- 
ters and willingly signs one of these 
splendid little statements that the police 
proffer. Those who sign them generally 
make a few mistakes; and the police 
have them make the necessary correc- 
tions—and have them make them in 
their own handwriting—and have them 
sign each page. I have handled many 
hundreds of them. 

In dealing with these statements the 
judge usually excludes the jury, and he 
determines the matter of admissibility. 

But to go back to the question—and I 
ask the indulgence of the Senator from 
Colorado—I have gone a little far afield 
in referring to this background material, 
and I hope to speak fully at a later time. 

Mr. CARROLL. I have been very 
happy to have the Senator from Mis- 
souri do so. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Is it not true that 
many persons misunderstand the proper 
function of a law-enforcement officer? 

A law-enforcement officer has no 
rights that the law does not give him; 
and he has no right of any kind or color 
to dominate free men or women of this 
country, except upon probable cause, 
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and within such bounds and limitations 
as the law prescribes for his conduct. 

Mr. CARROLL. I think the Senator 
from Missouri has asked a very good 
question. Previously he asked whether 
a law-enforcement officer has any more 
rights than does a private citizen. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Except those given 
him, I add. 

Mr. CARROLL. He has more rights, 
because the people put the mantle of 
power upon him and give him the right 
to arrest. But they also establish cer- 
tain rules in connection with the right 
to arrest; and, as the able Senator from 
Missouri has said, no American can be 
arrested and have his liberty taken away 
from him except upon probable cause. 

That is why we come back to the Mal- 
lory decision. The distinguished Sena- 
tor from Wyoming has explained our 
purpose very well this morning. Weare 
not trying to take any rights away from 
anybody. What we are saying to the 
courts is that, within limited discretion, 
they should use their common sense and 
use the rule of reason. But we add that 
they cannot violate two rules. First, 
they cannot permit arrests except on 
probable cause. Second, if there is illegal 
detention, they must exclude the confes- 
sion. Those are inviolable rules. They 
are not going to be modified. One has 
been the rule since the ratification of 
the Constitution. The other has been 
in existence for 15 years. In my opinion, 
Congress cannot constitutionally modify 
them. 

Under the O’Mahoney amendment, we 
do not seek to modify these rules, but we 
seek to give them purpose, in an intelli- 
gent fashion, with respect to the facts 
and circumstances in each case. What 
is wrong with that? 

I know some persons will contend that 
we should go back to the old practice. 
They ask, Why don't we go back to the 
practice we used to have in some of the 
States, that is, let the question of 
whether the confession is voluntary or 
involuntary be decided by the court be- 
low, without limitation on the court?” 

This has not been said before in the 
present debate. It has always been my 
contention that the Federal police power 
emanates from statute. The Bill of 
Rights was a limitation on the powers of 
the Federal Government. The FBI 
could not arrest a single person unless 
Congress created an act in which it em- 
powered the agency to do so. That is 
true of the Federal Treasury Department 
and the Federal Park Police and the 
other Federal agencies. The question 
is: Do we want all the police officers, in- 
cluding those of the FBI and the other 
Federal agencies, to have the right to 
arrest persons on suspicion? 

I say it would be a mistake if we gave 
that impression. Any of the Federal 
agencies or the Federal police must have 
probable cause in order to arrest, and 
they must arraign without unnecessary 
delay. 

What does “unnecessary delay” mean? 
It does not mean an automatic pro- 
cedure, a sort of transmission-belt opera- 
tion. There will be time to take finger- 
prints and photographs of the person; to 
take blood tests from the clothing of the 
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person, if need be; time to do the things 
necessary to make a proper investiga- 
tion. There is no constitutional prohibi- 
tion against investigating a defendant. 
Nor in my opinion is there any such pro- 
hibition contained in the Mallory rule. 

I think we have not quite fully devel- 
oped the matter of the formation of rule 
5 (a) of the Federal Rules of Criminal 
Procedure. This is what really hap- 
pened after the McNabb case. The case 
was decided on the Treasury statute of 
arrest. Congress said to the FBI, “When 
you arrest a man, arraign him imme- 
diately.” It said to the Treasury De- 
partment, “When you arrest a man, 
arraign him forthwith.” Congress took 
into consideration all the statutes, in the 
light of the McNabb case, and provided 
the words “without unnecessary delay.” 
This then was the basis for the adoption 
of rule 5 (a). 

There have been arguments in the Fed- 
eral Rules of Criminal Procedure about 
the meaning of these words by those in- 
terested in the question. I think, how- 
ever, essentially they will agree the lan- 
guage was not placed in the statute to 
modify the basis of the McNabb decision 
in 1943. After the McNabb decision, 
there was the Upshaw case in 1948. In 
1944, before the formation of the rule, 
the Mitchell case was decided. After 
those cases came the Mallory case. 

As the distinguished Senator from 
Wyoming has pointed out, there is great 
confusion on the question. One set of 
judges do not want anything to do with 
the Mallory rule. Another set thinks 
the Mallory rule should be given a strict 
construction. The Senator from Wyo- 
ming and I think the latter strains one’s 
common sense. 

Actually, there has always been some 
criticism by lower courts, by the district 
courts, and by circuit courts all over the 
country, of the McNabb decision. There 
has been some criticism because of the 
rules of criminal procedure. This is be- 
cause unanimity of opinion among law- 
yers cannot be obtained. Anyone who 
knows lawyers knows they are the most 
contentious people in all society—except 
Members of Congress. [Laughter.] 

My point is that we have been pull- 
ing and hauling on the decision. Un- 
fortunately, as the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Wyoming has said, we have 
been trying to formulate a rule in one of 
the worst types of cases—a rape case, 
not a case involving the Federal police 
of the type of the FBI or the Treasury 
Police, but of Metropolitan police. 
These police happen technically to be 
Federal police. Unfortunately, an at- 
tempt has been made to build a rule on 
that case. I do not blame the court, be- 
cause the issue came before it. It did 
not make the case. The case came to 
the court. But the court tried to for- 
mulate a rule in the worst type of case, 
one which inflamed the public, a case 
which has resulted in two newspapers in 
Washington contending against each 
other. 

The truth of the matter is—and I 
shall follow through on this point—we 
have received no pressure from any of 
the States on this bill; the only pressure 
has been from Washington, D. C. The 
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bill does not affect State law enforce- 
ment at this juncture. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CARROLL. Yes; I shall be glad 
to yield to the Senator from Kentucky. 
I have used his name several times, in 
a very friendly fashion, I may add, be- 
cause I have been impressed by the 
questions he has raised. 

Mr. COOPER. I may say at the out- 
set that, so far as our beliefs or views 
on the subject are concerned, we are in 
substantial accord. I should like to ask 
the Senator a few questions preceding 
the final question I want to propound to 
him, Iam sure the Senator agrees that 
the provisions of rule 5 (a) should be 
observed with respect to a person who 
has been arrested, whether on warrant 
or no warrant. 

Mr. CARROLL. Not only observed, 
but preserved. 

Mr, COOPER. And that it is the duty 
of a law enforcement officer to take the 
accused before a commissioner or an 
officer without unnecessary delay? 

Mr. CARROLL. That is right. 

Mr. COOPER. I think that is based 
upon sound principles, which we have 
discussed; that is, the necessity that a 
defendant be not detained without cause 
and that he have a chance to be apprised 
of the charges against him. 

Mr. CARROLL. That is the very pur- 
pose of arraignment. 

Mr. COOPER. The defendant has a 
right to be dismissed, if there is not prob- 
able cause. 

Mr. CARROLL. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. COOPER. If there is probable 
cause, the defendant may have the right 
to bail. I hold these rights take prece- 
dence over any other claims. They are 
claims of the individual under the Con- 
stitution and the Bill of Rights to have 
liberty unless probable cause of the com- 
mission of a crime can be shown. 

Mr. CARROLL. That is basic. I 
agree. So does the Supreme Court. 

Mr. COOPER. The decision is the de- 
cision of a court, not the decision of a 
sheriff, of a marshal, of an FBI agent, 
or of a police officer, no matter how 
zealous or how honorable they may be. 
I do not cast any doubt upon the quali- 
ties of police officers. 

Mr. CARROLL. I should like to in- 
terrupt the Senator from Kentucky to 
tell him about a case which occurred 
not long ago in the District of Columbia. 
There was some criticism of the court 
in the case, but the testimony of the 
police officer in the case was to the fol- 
lowing effect. The question was asked, 
“Why did you detain this man?” and 
the answer was, “Well, I took him down 
to the police station to get a confession.” 
The police officer no sooner made that 
statement than the judge threw the 
whole case out of court. The court did 
this because the officer made the arrest 
to establish probable cause. 

The Senator has referred to a basic 
rule, and all judges are supposed to agree 
on this rule. 

Mr. COOPER. I think we all agree 
that a police officer has no right to de- 
tain an individual either to establish the 
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probable cause for his arrest, or to se- 
cure facts upon the basis of which the 
individual may later be convicted. 

Mr. CARROLL, I will not agree with 
the second part of that statement. 

Mr. COOPER. I should say, to ille- 
gally secure facts upon the basis of which 
the individual may later be convicted. 

Mr. CARROLL. That is correct. 

Mr. COOPER. The Court in the Mal- 
lory case, when it discussed the fact that 
there should be no unnecessary delay in 
taking an accused before a court, of 
course said there could be necessary 
delay. The Court did not go into great 
detail as to what constituted necessary 
delay, but I think it is pretty easy to 
conceive of many things which could 
meet the standard of necessary delay. 

My question is—and it is a question I 
addressed to the distinguished Senator 
from Wyoming—the amendment which 
is offered does not refer to “necessary 
delay” or “unnecessary delay,” but re- 
fers to “reasonable delay.” Is it the 
Senator’s opinion that “reasonable de- 
lay” is the same as “necessary delay”? 

Mr. CARROLL. Rule 5 (a) is a rule 
of procedure. That is the rule which 
says arraignment must be without un- 
necessary delay. But the rule of pro- 
cedure relates to arrests and arraign- 
ments. 

We did not initiate this matter in the 
Senate, The House brought this mat- 
ter up. The House tried to change the 
rules of evidence. What is sought to 
be done is to turn the clock back, in 
my opinion, to turn it back before the 
McNabb case. 

I tried to cover this before, and I 
shall try to be a little more polished 
about it now. I said, “They pulled the 
guts out of Rule 5 (a),“ but now I say 
pre what they have done is to “polish 

off.” 

We are trying to save some semblance 
of the rule, with a rule of reason on the 
question of whether delay is necessary 
or unnecessary. We would make this 
a rule of evidence. We think there is a 
middle ground which can sustain the 
viewpoint of those people who want to 
go way back and of another group of 
people who want to go too far, way out 
of the ball park. We think we can 
bring the viewpoints together and focus 
them to provide a rule of common sense, 
to give purpose and direction to rule 
5 (a) and the doctrine and thinking be- 
hind it. 

Mr. COOPER. I know that one could 
be too narrow in his thinking on this 
matter, and I do not want to be. I 
think this is a matter which needs to 
be discussed, because it is basic. 

Under the McNabb decision, I think 
the Senator will agree the Court said, 
substantially, that if a defendant has 
been held in custody for an unnecessary 
delay before arraignment, the state- 
ments and confessions which were elic- 
ited during that time of illegal deten- 
tion are inadmissible. 

8 CARROLL. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. COOPER. That is a rule; that a 
confession cannot be elicited in the 
period of time when the defendant is 
being held unnecessarily. 

Mr. CARROLL, Illegally. 
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Mr. COOPER. Illegally. The con- 
fession is not admissible in those cir- 
cumstances. 

Now, let us discuss my question. The 
Senator is changing the words “neces- 
sary” and “unnecessary.” Is there, in 
some way, an extension of the time in 
which a defendant can be held? If so, 
there would be a change of the rule in 
the McNabb case. 

Mr. CARROLL. I think what we are 
trying to do is to provide a rule of rea- 
son, This is my own opinion. I hope 
I am correct. The Senator from Wy- 
oming agrees with me, and he is the 
author of the amendment. This opin- 
ion is based upon all of the hearings 
and the testimony. 

I think, as the Senator has so well 
pointed out, the words “without un- 
necessary delay” connote that some de- 
lay may be necessary. Therefore, what 
is “necessary”? Only the delay which 
is necessary is legal. This is the point 
we want to make. 

Let us suppose that my able friend, 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Ervin] is the judge of a court, and evi- 
dence comes before him which is similar 
to the evidence in the Trilling case. In 
that case there was probable cause. The 
evidence was available. There was an 
opportunity to commit a crime. The 
police had the fingerprint. As the police 
said, they “had it made.” The defend- 
ant was waiting for arraignment. The 
police did not need to talk to the de- 
fendant any more; they had him “nailed 
down.” But the defendant talked to a 
sergeant, who had known the family for 
20 years, and he confessed to the ser- 
geant. But the detention in that case 
was not illegal. Therefore, the confes- 
sion was admissible. 

That is what we are trying tosay. The 
trial court could say, “This is a rule of 
reason.” The mere fact that the de- 
fendant made the confession does not 
make it inadmissible. Confessions are 
inadmissible only when the detention is 
illegal. That is the basic proposition. 

Mr. COOPER. My question is, Why 
did the Senator not use the words “nec- 
essary delay” rather than “reasonable 
delay.” 

Mr. CARROLL. It is not shown in the 
record, but in committee, when the 
amendment of the distinguished Senator 
from Wyoming was considered with the 
word “reasonable,” I had my doubts 
about the matter, as has the able Senator 
from Kentucky. As a matter of fact, I 
said, “I want to study this a little while.” 
The Senator from Tennessee [Mr. KE- 
FAUVER] offered the words “reasonably 
necessary.” The Judiciary Committee 
voted that down. I then offered an 
amendment containing simply the word 
“necessary,” the very thing the able Sen- 
ator from Kentucky is suggesting. I 
thought if I could relate necessary“ to 
rule 5 (a) the rule of evidence would be 
more clear, but the committee voted me 
down. 

I see the Senator’s point. Based upon 
long study since that time the logic of 
the amendment of the able Senator from 
Wyoming convinced me that we have to 
do something about the legal situation, 
the legal “snarl” the courts have gotten 
themselves into, 
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If the courts read the record as to our 
stand on probable cause, with respect to 
the support of the Supreme Court on il- 
legal restraints, perhaps we can get some 
sensible rulings as a result. The Su- 
preme Court now has before it a case 
which has gone up on appeal from the 
District of Columbia. It is very difficult 
to clarify the matter. Why is that so? 
It is so because almost every case arises 
on its own facts and circumstances. 
That is why we want to give the trial 
court some leeway, so that the judge can 
use his own judgment under well-estab- 
lished rules, so that justice can be done 
to the defendant and to the public. 

Mr. COOPER. Let me ask one fur- 
ther question, and then I shall desist. 
The Senator has been very kind. 

I turn to subsection (b), which pro- 
vides as follows: 

(b) No statement, including a confession, 
made by an arrested person during an inter- 
rogation by a law-enforcement officer shall 
be admissible unless prior to such inter- 
rogation the arrested person had been ad- 
vised that he is not required to make a 
statement and that any statement made 
by him may be used against him. 


I recognize the purpose of that sub- 
section. It certainly arises from the best 
motives, and the intention to advise the 
defendant of his rights. I raise a prac- 
tical question, not merely for the pur- 
pose of raising a question. Assume a 
situation such as this: Suppose a Fed- 
eral law enforcement officer in a rough, 
isolated country—not the District of Co- 
lumbia, where one can get to a police 
station quickly—although officers have 
not always got there quickly 

Mr. CARROLL. Assume a place in 
western Texas, or Colorado. 

Mr. COOPER. Assume a place in 
Colorado, or a place in the hill section 
of my State, where Federal law enforce- 
ment officers arrest a person charged 
with a Federal crime. They might be 15 
miles from a commissioner, or 30 miles 
or 50 miles. 

Mr. CARROLL. In my State they 
might be 250 miles from a commis- 
sioner. 

Mr. COOPER. It might require 4 or 
5 hours to convey the defendant before a 


‘commissioner, even if the provisions of 


section 5 (a) were observed strictly, and 
there was no unnecessary delay. 

Assume that during that long trip the 
accused should make statements vol- 
untarily about the events surrounding 
the crime, which either directly or in- 
directly might bear upon his guilt. Or 
assume that the Federal law enforce- 
ment officers said to the defendant, 
“John Jones, what were you doing there? 
Were you there for the purpose of mak- 
ing whisky?” That might be the ques- 
tion in a stilling case. Or they might 
ask him, “Were you there for the pur- 
pose of counterfeiting, or some other 
purpose?” 

That is an interrogation. Then the 
man voluntarily may say, “Yes; I was 
there. I went there for the purpose of 
engaging in the manufacture of whisky 
without payment of the tax.” 

He would not say that, but he might 
say, “I went there to operate a still,” or 
“I went there for the purpose of counter- 
feiting.” He has answered the question. 
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There has been no warning by the of- 
flcers. That is an interrogation, and 
the man has made a confession, or at 
least a statement. Would that be ad- 
missible? 

Mr. CARROLL. Of course. 

Mr. COOPER. Will the Senator tell 
me why? 

Mr. CARROLL. First of all, the pro- 
priety of the question depends upon the 
background. A trial judge determines, 
first, whether or not the officers had 
probable cause to arrest the defendant. 
That is basic. They must have probable 
cause. They cannot arrest people on a 
fishing expedition; but if they have prob- 
able cause and the arrest is legal, the 
police are not barred from asking ques- 
tions. That is the basis of the commit- 
tee amendment. It establishes a rule of 
reason. 

Mr. COOPER. Subsection (b) pro- 
vides flatly that no confession made by 
an arrested person during an interroga- 
tion by a law enforcement officer shall 
be admissible unless certain require- 
ments are met. 

Mr. CARROLL. The Senator is talk- 
ing about subsection (b) 2 

Mr. COOPER. Yes. 

Mr. CARROLL. I think subsection (b) 
was a sop thrown in by the other body 
to make the first subsection of the bill 
more palatable. 

Mr. COOPER. It might deny the ad- 
missibility of voluntary statements, 
which today are perfectly admissible. 

Mr. CARROLL. I think the Senator 
has raised a point, but he has raised it 
through the back door. 

Mr. COOPER. No; I raise it directly. 

Mr. CARROLL. Actually, what the 
House of Representatives did 

Mr. COOPER. Iam talking about the 
bill we are about to vote upon. 

Mr. CARROLL. I understand. The 
House sought to establish a sanction 
against the admission of certain confes- 
sions. Anyone who believes that these 
warnings are now given by the police de- 
partments does not know much about 
practical police work. The only time 
such a warning is given in normal police 
work is after an oral confession has been 
obtained. The warning is given just be- 
fore the confession is reduced to writing. 

Mr. COOPER. I will not delay the 
Senator longer. My question has not 
been answered. Subsection (b) applies 
to any statement, as well as to any form 
of confession. My question is this: If 
such a statement or response to an in- 
terrogation were made under circum- 
stances which were wholly voluntary on 
the part of the accused, is it contem- 
plated that under subsection (b) that 
statement would not be admissible? 

Mr. CARROLL. I see the Senator’s 
point. 

I have said that subparagraph (b) 
was a sop. Congress would attempt to 
establish a sanction of its own, and say, 
“If you do not warn the defendant, you 
cannot use the confession.” If they can 
warn a man and use the confession, why 
cannot the Supreme Court establish a 
rule of procedure, so as to provide a 
double sanction? 

The Senator is asking the question 
whether, with this provision in the bill, 
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a confession or statement made volun- 
tarily would be excluded because the ac- 
cused was not warned. I do not think 
that is the intent of the language. In my 
opinion it is not clear. 

Mr. COOPER. That is the express 
language of the provision. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CARROLL, I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. Let us analyze the mean- 
ing of the word “reasonable.” Let us 
assume a hypothetical case. I should 
like to obtain the Senator’s viewpoint on 
a hypothetical case, with respect to the 
meaning of the word “reasonable,” as 
used in the Senate committee amend- 
ment. 

Assume that John Doe is arrested upon 
a charge of violating a Federal criminal 
statute. Instead of taking him before a 
commissioner, the arresting officers place 
him in jail for 10 days. While he is in 
jail he is permitted to be visited by his 
attorney and his family, and no co- 
ercion of any kind is practiced upon him, 
other than such as might be incident to 
the fact that he is a prisoner. 

On the 10th day John Doe says, “I 
freely and voluntarily confess that I 
committed the crime for which I have 
been arrested.” That confession would 
be inadmissible under the Senate com- 
mittee amendment, would it not, because 
the delay was certainly unreasonable? 

Mr. CARROLL. That is exactly what 
the amendment is designed to cover. 
The Senator has stated a hypothetical 
case. Actually, this is what the Senator 
said, in effect: John Doe has been ar- 
rested. We therefore assume that when 
the arrest is made under a Federal stat- 
ute, it is made because there is probable 
cause. 

Mr. ERVIN. I am assuming that 
there is not sufficient evidence to hold 
him until he makes a confession. 

Mr. CARROLL. The Senator means 
that there is not enough evidence to 
hold the man, but he is held illegally 
for 10 days. Is that what the Senator 
means? 

Mr. ERVIN. Les: he is held illegally. 

Mr. CARROLL. I believe it is clear 
that, not only under the decisions of 
the Court, but under the Constitution, 
that such detention would be a denial 
of due process, and I think the man 
would be freed. 

Mr. ERVIN. Since the word “reason- 
able” modifies delay,“ instead of con- 
fession,” no matter how free or volun- 
tary a confession may be, if the con- 
fession is made during the course of an 
unreasonable delay, it is inadmissible 
even though it is made in the glare of 
the noonday sun and in the face of all 
the inhabitants of the county. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. CARROLL. I do not believe that 
the Senator from North Carolina really 
states the rule correctly. 

Mr. ERVIN. If that is the effect of 
the use of the word “reasonable” in 
modifying the word delay,“ instead of 
“confession,” then the word “reason- 
able” has no place in the bill. 

Mr. CARROLL. There are some Sen- 
ators who agree with the Senator from 
North Carolina. Some would like to 
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have no legislation passed by Congress 
in this field. However, we are not con- 
fronted with a theory, but with a con- 
dition. The House has passed a bill, 
and the Senate committee has modified 
it substantially. I would suggest that 
we get back on the track. 

Let us take the case of John Doe. 
Does any Member of the Senate believe 
that a Federal agent could go down into 
a Southern State, under a civil rights 
statute or under any other statute, and 
hold a man illegally without probable 
cause? Under the habeas corpus statute 
he could be turned loose as soon as any- 
one could get to him. Does the Senator 
mean to say that an illegal confession 
extracted from him could be used 
against him to build probable cause and 
to convict him? 

That is not what the Court said in the 
McNabb case. That is not the decision 
in the Mallory case. That is not what 
is designed to be done by the O’Mahoney 
amendment. What we stand for is due 
process. What we stand for are con- 
stitutional rights. The O’Mahoney 
amendment is a sound amendment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CARROLL. Iyield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It has been developed 
that in the McNabb case the east Ten- 
nessee mountain boys were detained for 
3 days and were subjected to rigorous 
examination by Federal agents. Then, 
and only then, were they brought before 
a judge or commissioner for arraign- 
ment. 

The decision of the Court held that 
this was a violation of their constitu- 
tional rights. I can see that the Senator 
from Colorado is getting ready to dis- 
cuss the facts in the Mallory case. Prior 
to his doing so, might it not be well to 
develop the facts in the so-called Up- 
shaw case, as stated in title 335, United 
States Code, section 410? 

Mr. CARROLL. I would be happy to 
have the Senator do so. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Based on the record 
which may not have been accurate—did 
not the Court conclude that, according 
to the evidence which had been pro- 
duced, Upshaw had been illegally de- 
tained for at least 30 hours for the pur- 
pose of securing a confession? 

Mr. CARROLL. That is my under- 
standing of the case. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I should say 30 hours 
of examination, without allowing him to 
have the right of counsel or to be warned 
as to the consequences of his confession. 

That was held by the Court to be a 
violation of his constitutional rights. 

Mr. CARROLL. That is exactly 
right. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Therefore, at first 
it was 72 hours in the McNabb case that 
was declared to be excessive. Now in 
the Upshaw case, 30 hours was declared 
by the Court to be excessive. In other 
words, the Supreme Court was closing in 
on the problem, successively applying 
some quantitative test. 

Mr. CARROLL. That is not exactly 
right. It is not only a question of time. 
The Court considers other factors in 
addition to time. In the McNabb case, 
however, the amount of time did shock 
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the conscience of the Court. Later on, 
in the Upshaw case also the time element 
was important. I do believe the time 
element is not the only deciding factor. 

Let us assume that a man is arrested 
in western Colorado. It may take 10 or 
11 hours to bring that man in to the 
committing magistrate traveling by 
automobile. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Time in relation to 
circumstance is, however, important. 

Mr. CARROLL. That is exactly the 
point. Forty-five minutes may be too 
long where there is no probable cause to 
justify the arrest. Such a case occurred, 
and the Court threw it out. There must 
be probable cause to arrest. The judge 
must determine when that illegal deten- 
tion begins. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the Senator 
wish to develop the facts in the Mallory 
case, or does he intend to do that later? 

Mr. CARROLL. I would be glad to 
have the Senator from Illinois develop 
those facts. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The statement of 
facts in the Supreme Court decision 
states that Mallory “was arrested be- 
tween 2 and 2:30 p. m. and was taken, 
along with his older nephews, also 
suspects, to police headquarters. At 
least four officers questioned him there 
in the presence of other officers for 30 to 
45 minutes, beginning the examination 
by telling him, according to his testi- 
mony, that his brother had said that he 
was the assailant. Petitioner— 

That is, Mallory— 

Petitioner strenuously denied his guilt, 
He spent the rest of the afternoon at head- 
quarters, in the company of the other two 
suspects and his brother a good part of the 
time. About 4 p. m. the three suspects were 
asked to submit to lie-detector tests, and 
they agreed. The officer in charge of the 
polygraph machine was not located for al- 
most 2 hours, during which time the sus- 
pects received food and drink. The nephews 
were then examined first. Questioning of 
petitioner began just after 8 p. m. Only he 
and the polygraph operator were present in 
a small room, the door to which was closed. 

Following almost an hour and one-half of 
steady interrogation, he first stated that he 
could have done this crime, or that he might 
have done it. He finally stated that he was 
responsible. “ Not until 10 p. m., after 
petitioner had repeated his confession to 
other officers, did the police attempt to reach 
a United States commissioner for the pur- 
pose of arraignment, 


Is not one of the significant circum- 
stances in this case that the arrest took 
place in the District of Columbia, where 
a police magistrate is readily acces- 
sible? If my information is correct, 
there were magistrates in the upper 
floors of the very building in which Mal- 
lory was being questioned. 

Mr. CARROLL. The Senator is abe 
solutely correct. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. There were no diffi- 
culties therefore connected either with 
space or the inaccessibility of magis- 
trates, to require prolonged interroga- 
tion. 

Mr. CARROLL. That is correct. I 
might read from a paragraph of that 
decision. It says: 

The scheme for initiating a Federal pros- 
ecution is plainly defined. The police may 
not arrest upon mere suspicion but only 
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on probable cause, The next step in the 
proceeding is to arraign the arrested per- 
son before a judicial officer as quickly as 
possible so that he may be advised of his 
rights and so that the issue of probable 
cause may be promptly determined. 


I understood the Senator from Illinois 
to read a little while ago that Mallory’s 
brother or nephew had accused Mal- 
lory of the crime. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. He was alleged to 
have accused him. 

Mr. CARROLL. Prior to his being 
brought down on suspicion, there was 
no probable cause. When the charge 
was leveled against him by his brother 
or nephew, probable cause arose. From 
that time on Mallory was in proper legal 
custody. Then the rule began to func- 
tion against the police officers 

If they began to interrogate unduly, 
their lawful arrest would ripen into an 
illegal arrest. After it ripened into an 
illegal arrest, no confession was admis- 
sible against the defendant. 

The point I make is that while it is 
easy to look back in hindsight about the 
matter, the truth is that Mallory could 
have been arraigned and apprised of his 
rights, and the officers could have con- 
tinued to interrogate him. There is 
nothing to prevent the police from inter- 
rogating after arraignment. But the 
important thing about an arraignment 
is that the defendant shall be apprised 
of his constitutional rights. And when 
he goes before a commissioner, or a 
judge, the defendant is advised of his 
constitutional rights. 

An arrested prisoner may be inter- 
rogated by the police. He may be ex- 
amined for fingerprints and bloodstains 
on his clothing. All during that period 
of time the police may interrogate him. 
There is nothing wrong about that. The 
Court continues: 

But he is not to be taken to police head- 
quarters in order to carry out a process of 
inquiry that lends itself, even if not so de- 
signed, to eliciting damaging statements to 
support the arrest and ultimately his guilt. 


In other words, the arrest cannot be 
made upon suspicion and the person held 
for illegal periods of time in order to ex- 
tract confessions to be used to build up 
probable cause or to put him in the 
penitentiary. That cannot be done in 
America. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator means 
does he not that it should not be done. 

Mr. CARROLL. Under the law and 
under the Constitution, that cannot be 
done in America, and the police are not 
permitted to do it. 

What is the practice? The real es- 
sence of the whole debate, if we can only 
show it in the Recorp, begins with the 
McNabb decision. 

The Senator from Missouri spoke of 
his wonderful experience in the field 
of criminal jurisprudence and of his 
knowledge gained thereby. We can go 
back in tradition to determine what il- 
legal practices have occurred. For more 
than a hundred years before the Weeks 
case illegal searches and seizures oc- 
curred, until the court set up a rule on 
illegal search and seizure. For more 
than a hundred years illegally obtained 
confessions have been introduced until 
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the courts set up a rule in the McNabb 
case. Now the rule has been formulated 
in rule 5 (a) of the Federal Rules of 
Criminal Procedure. I am sure the 
Senator from Missouri knows what has 
happened. 

Shall we ask the courts to turn the 
clock back? This is a foolish procedure. 

It has taken 44 years to get two-thirds 
of the States to adopt such a rule as an- 
nounced in the Weeks case. In many 
States illegally acquired evidence is still 
admissible against a defendant. Some 
day a contrary rule will be established by 
statute in those States. But it takes a 
long time. This is only the evolution of 
a judicial rule. While to some it ap- 
pears to be harsh in the District of Co- 
lumbia today, someday it may be gen- 
erally accepted over the entire country. 
But it has to be done moderately and 
modestly. The bill which passed the 
House would turn the clock back. It 
would put us back where we were some 
15 years ago. The Senate amendment 
moves forward. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CARROLL. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Colorado is a very modest man, but, as 
I remember, he was the prosecuting at- 
torney in Denver at one time. Is that 
not true? 

Mr. CARROLL. I may say to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois that monuments are 
never built to honor prosecutors. That 
is why I do not talk about it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. But is it not true 
that the Senator was the prosecuting 
attorney? 

Mr. CARROLL. Yes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. So the Senator is not 
speaking on the question merely from an 
academic viewpoint; he knows what hap- 
pens when, as frequently it happens, 
men are arrested and held for protracted 
periods before they are arraigned. 

Mr. CARROLL. That is true. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator has 
prosecuted a good many such persons, 
too, has he not? 

Mr. CARROLL. That is true. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator has ob- 
tained many convictions. But now that 
he has become a Senator, like Sir Edward 
Coke, he looks at the situation philo- 
sophically. He judges it not from the 
standpoint of whether convictions will 
be obtained, but whether the ends of 
justice will be served—as indeed has 
has always been his purpose. 

Mr. CARROLL. I think that is a fair 
statement, or conclusion. But it is not 
only my position. The Senator from 
Missouri said that when he was a dis- 
trict attorney, his office obtained con- 
victions in more than 90 percent of the 
cases, and I know he has always been 
guided by the highest principles of jus- 
tice. 

Every United States attorney will say 
that in the Federal courts, convictions 
are obtained in much more than 90 per- 
cent of the cases. 

I can remember that in my 4-year 
term as district attorney, convictions 
were obtained in some 90 percent of the 
cases. I assure the Senator that I was 
not defeated for reelection; I simply did 
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not run. Four years, I thought, was 
enough. 

So the charge that this bill does some- 
thing to damage society is not correct. 
When I first began my study of the bill, 
I drafted an amendment to exclude the 
District of Columbia from the applica- 
tion of rule 5 (a). I originally drafted 
the amendment because the District of 
Columbia is a metropolitan area hav- 
ing a population of 800,000. While I am 
deeply concerned about the expansion of 
Federal police power, I thought we had 
better afford some protection to the peo- 
ple in connection with what are called 
common-law crimes, rape, murder, rob- 
bery, larceny, burglarly. It is not quite 
clear to me yet how we can make so 
strict an application as is provided in 
the Supreme Court ruling. Some of my 
own friends on the circuit courts seem to 
favor a view which would make it dif- 
ficult for the police to function. That 
is why the able Senator from Wyoming 
proposed the idea of establishing a rule 
of reason, 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr, CARROLL. I yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I want to be sure 
that our minds are fixed firmly upon 
what is contained in the bill before us, 
and as the committee reported it to the 
Senate. I shall read a paragraph from 
the report and then shall ask the Sen- 
ator a question based upon this para- 
graph. 

I read from the bottom of page 4 of 
the committee report: 

The committee amendment adding the 
word “reasonable” before the word “delay” 
is not to be considered as a finding that such 
a delay as that in the Mallory case is, in fact, 
reasonable or unreasonable. 


We are not dealing with that question. 
The report continues: 

Such a finding is a matter to be de- 
termined upon the individual facts of the 
individual case by the trial court within the 
framework of the constitutional guaranties 
as contained in the Bill of Rights. 


Was it not our purpose in the amend- 
ment to make certain that we were en- 
tertaining no variation from the indi- 
vidual rights as expressed by the Bill of 
Rights? 

Mr. CARROLL. The Senator from 
Wyoming is perfectly correct. The re- 
port states what we stand for and what 
we seek to provide by the bill. I believe 
we have covered the situation. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Colorado yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CLARK in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Colorado yield to the Senator from 
Idaho? 

Mr. CARROLL. I yield. 

Mr. CHURCH. I have listened with a 
great deal of interest to the remarks of 
the distinguished Senator from Colorado 
relative to the pending bill. For pur- 
poses of the record, I should like to 
address several questions to him, con- 
cerning the matter now before the 
Senate. 

In the first place, is it now true that 
the ordinary police departments engaged 
in investigating ordinary, common-law 
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crimes and in attempting to arrest the 
guilty parties, normally function on the 
basis of making arrests on the ground 
of nothing more than suspicion? I 
speak now of the police departments in 
the ordinary law-enforcement cases in 
the cities of the country. 

Mr. CARROLL. That is a very inter- 
esting question; and it was raised by 
one of the judges in a recent decision of 
the circuit court of appeals. 

The question is this: What constitutes 
an arrest? It is true that in the police 
departments all over the country, there 
is no real legal authority to use what 
they call the open-book charge—that is 
a booking for investigation on suspicion. 
Very often in a murder case, a rape case, 
or a robbery case, the police—acting in 
connection with common-law crimes— 
have to move quickly; and sometimes 
they will gather up a group of people. 
The police do not actually arrest them, 
in the sense of charging them with the 
commission of a crime. But the police 
detain them, for the purpose of interro- 
gation. That is done because there may 
be among them an eyewitness to the 
crime; and there is a statute which pro- 
vides that a witness can be put in jail, if 
necessary. That may be shocking news 
to some persons; nevertheless, such 
statute exists—for instance, there is 
such a statute in the District of 
Columbia. 

To deal with the question specifically, 
the answer is, Yes, the police do arrest, 
on many occasions, without having what 
we call the fundamental basis of an 
arrest—namely, evidence upon which to 
base a criminal complaint. That is true. 

Mr. CHURCH. That is my under- 
standing of the ordinary practice of the 
police departments in the cities through- 
out the country. 

Apropos of that, will the Senator from 
Colorado be kind enough to describe to 
the Senate the Mallory case decision? 
That is to say, is it not true that the de- 
cision in the Mallory case does not affect 
the ordinary practice of the police de- 
partments in the cities of the country, 
generally, but affects only law enforce- 
ment by Federal officers in the Federal 
courts, and therefore would affect the 
ordinary criminal-law enforcement in 
the District of Columbia, which is a Fed- 
eral city, but would not directly affect the 
enforcement of the criminal law by police 
departments in the other cities of the 
country and in the various States? 

Mr. CARROLL. Yes. 

Let us put the matter in a somewhat 
different way. Although the McNabb 
rule and the Mallory rule are really in- 
terpretations of a Federal rule of crimi- 
nal procedure—now codified in rule 5 
(a)—basically, those rules would not 
affect Oklahoma, Idaho, or Colorado, be- 
cause they pertain to Federal cases. 

It is conceivable that at some time—if 
there were an abuse of due process, in a 
case that shocked the conscience of the 
Federal court—the court might invoke 
constitutional due process, under the 
14th amendment. That is possible. It 
is also possible, in a very extreme case, 
that a State court might invoke the fifth 
amendment. In that connection, I do 
not refer to Federal fifth amendment; 
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instead, I refer to a State equivalent of 
the fifth amendment. The very able 
Senator from Idaho has been conferring 
with me about this matter, and has been 
most helpful. As we concluded the other 
day, it may depend upon the relation- 
ship between the 5th amendment and 
the 14th amendment. 

But, basically, this matter applies to 
police in Federal cases. We should keep 
that point in mind, and should not be 
stampeded by the situation in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. After all, we have 
a larger job to do. We must consider 
whether we wish to expand the power of 
the Federal police in the Nation. 

Personally, I feel that an evolution is 
recurring. In view of the McNabb case, 
the Upshaw case, the Mitchell case, and 
now the Mallory case we can see the de- 
velopment. I think that situation is con- 
fusing to the courts. So I hope the 
courts will establish a rule of reason. If 
I am wrong, we shall know about that in 
approximately 6 months, because a case 
is now before the Supreme Court. 

The Senator from Idaho has asked me 
why we propose that this bill be passed 
now. In reply, let me say, in all candor, 
that we do not need it; but since we are 
going to get a law, we should get a sensi- 
ble one. That is why I speak so strongly 
in support of the O’Mahoney amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CHURCH. Is it not true that the 
Mallory case decision—which pertains to 
a rule of Federal procedure, applicable 
to Federal courts—nevertheless estab- 
lishes a rule of evidence, in that the re- 
sult is to exclude, as probative evidence, 
a confession that is elicited under facts 
comparable or similar to the ones which 
existed in the Mallory case? 

Mr. CARROLL. There is no question 
that the House version of the bill changes 
the law with reference to the rule of 
evidence. Rule 5 (a) is a Federal rule of 
criminal procedure. We are now con- 
cerned with a rule of evidence. 

Let us follow the reasoning on that 
point. Let us suppose the judge were to 
rule that the delay which occurred in a 
case was reasonable. Remember the 
O'Mahoney amendment uses the words 
“reasonable delay.” If the delay was 
reasonable, the confession would be ad- 
mitted. If the delay was unreasonable— 
in other words if there was an illegal de- 
tention or an unreasonable delay—I 
think the confession would not be ad- 
mitted. Therefore, this is a rule of sanc- 
tion and a rule of evidence. 

Mr. CHURCH. I appreciate the help- 
fulness of the very able Senator from 
Colorado. 

I wish to point out the fact that the 
decision in the Mallory case is, in effect, 
one which relates to the rules of evi- 
dence, in that it determines under what 
circumstances a confession will not be 
admissible in a Federal court. 

When we address ourselves to the 
merits of this question and attempt to 
determine when a confession ought prop- 
erly to be admitted in a criminal trial, 
it seems to me two relevant inquiries to 
be made are these: (1) has the confes- 
sion been voluntary and (2) has the 
confession been coerced—that is to say, 
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has it been obtained under duress? If 
the trial court can determine either that 
the confession was involuntary or that 
the confession was obtained under con- 
ditions of duress, then the confession 
ought not properly to be admitted into 
evidence. 

Mr. CARROLL. That has always been 
the rule. 

Mr. CHURCH. That has always been 
the rule. 

Mr.CARROLL. Yes. 

Mr. CHURCH. Let me follow that 
statement up by asking the Senator from 
Colorado this question: If a man is 
arrested, charged with a crime, and then 
retained for an unreasonable length of 
time before he is arraigned, is not the 
passage of an unreasonable length of 
time itself a form of duress? 

Mr. CARROLL. Oh, yes. There is no 
question about that. It is a fact to be 
considered. 

Mr. CHURCH. And if the time within 
which the prisoner is held is unreason- 
able, can it very rationally be consid- 
ered a form of duress? 

Mr. CARROLL. I do not think there 
is any doubt about it. 

Mr. CHURCH. Therefore, I am 
strongly persuaded that the Senator 
from Wyoming has performed a service 
in amending the House bill by including 
in the bill now pending before the Senate 
the provision that anyone arrested may 
not be held an unreasonable length of 
time prior to being arraigned and then 
have his confession admitted into evi- 
dence. I think the amended form the 
bill now has taken is in accord with 
long-established principles of criminal 
law relative to confessions, and at the 
same time establishes a rule of reason 
which will not constitute a handicap or 
impediment to effective law enforcement 
in the criminal field. Therefore, I my- 
self am pleased to support the bill as re- 
ported by the committee, and think the 
distinguished Senator from Wyoming has 
made a great contribution to the bill in 
adding the language which he has added 
to it in committee. 

Mr. CARROLL. I thank the Senator 
from Idaho for his very fine questions 
and his excellent observations on this im- 
portant proposed legislation, which will 
be of help not only to the Senate, but 
also to a court which may at some future 
date look at the record of this debate as 
an aid to judicial determination. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CARROLL. I yield to the Senator 
from Michigan. 

Mr. McNAMARA. I actually do not 
want to ask the Senator from Colorado 
a question. I would like time to ask the 
Enae in charge of the bill some ques- 

ons. 

Mr. CARROLL. I shall be happy to 
yield the floor; or yield time to the Sen- 
ator from Michigan, whichever he wishes. 

Mr. McNAMARA. I expect to take 5 
or 6 minutes to ask questions. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. DoucLas] has in- 
dicated he would like to have the Senator 
yield to him. 

Mr. CARROLL. Let me conclude, 
then. I understand that the Senator 
from Illinois would like the floor. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask one question, if I may. 

Mr. CARROLL, I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Illinois. 

Mr, DOUGLAS. Thus far we have 
been discussing the bill as it came from 
committee, which inserted in the bill the 
word “reasonable” as an amendment to 
the bill. But the bill as it came from 
the House does not have the word rea- 
sonable” in it. I have the bill before 
me. As it came from the House it read: 

Evidence, including statements and con- 
fessions, otherwise admissible, shall not be 
inadmissible solely because of delay in tak- 
ing an arrested person before a commis- 
sioner or other officer empowered to com- 
mit persons charged with offenses against 
the laws of the United States. 


If I can read the English language 
correctly, it means there can be virtu- 
ally any degree of delay before arraign- 
ment, and that during that time the man 
arrested can be interrogated, without 
counsel, without having the advice of an 
attorney, and without being warned that 
any testimony he gives may be used 
against him at his trial. 
true? 

Mr. CARROLL, That is true. Never- 
theless, there would be this reservation 
which was raised many times in the 
debate in the other body as an interpre- 
tation of what the House meant by the 
language “delay.” Obviously, if a man 
were illegally detained for 30 days, that 
circumstance, in itself, would be a fact 
for the court to consider in determining 
whether the confession was obtained 
under duress, influence, or coercion. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. But a good deal of 
delay is permitted under the House bill. 

Mr. CARROLL. Oh, yes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
on the floor of the House an effort was 
made to insert in the bill the word “rea- 
sonable,” and it was rejected by the 
House? 

Mr. CARROLL. I understand that is 
so, although I did not read it in the 
Record. That is my information. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If the Senate passes 
the bill with the word “reasonable” in it, 
the bill will, of course, go to conference. 
Does the Senator think there is any pros- 
pect that the House, having itself re- 
jected insertion of the word “reason- 
able,” will agree to having that word 
inserted in its own bill by the Senate? 

Mr. CARROLL. I hope the conferees 
on the part of the House will read the 
ReEcorD, Having read the persuasive ar- 
guments of the distinguished and able 
Senator from Wyoming, and following 
his logic, I hope the House will take 
the Senate’s position. If I should hap- 
pen to be one of the conferees, and the 
House conferees did not concur in the 
Senate position, under no circumstances 
would I yield to the House position. 

Mr. O’'MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield to me so I may 
answer the question? 

Mr. CARROLL. Iyield. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. I have a reason- 
able degree of reason to believe that the 
amendment of the Senate Committee on 
the Judiciary, inserting the word “rea- 
sonable” before the word “delay,” will 
be accepted by the House conferees. 


Is that not 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. My good friend from 
Colorado hopes that the House conferees 
will accept the Senate amendment. The 
Senator from Wyoming says he has a 
reasonable degree of reason to believe 
that the House conferees will accept the 
word “reasonable.” I submit that these 
are very insubstantial things upon which 
to build a bridge. 

Hope is beautiful. It is the last con- 
solation of mankind. But it is not sub- 
stantial. 

One of my fears is that under the very 
persuasive arguments of the Senator 
from Wyoming and the extremely capa- 
ble argument of the Senator from Colo- 
rado, we may succumb to their siren song 
and vote for the bill as it is now, and 
vote for it in good conscience. Then 
when the bill comes back from the con- 
ference committee, we shall find the word 
“reasonable” is eliminated. 

As the Senator from Colorado has said, 
that would turn the clock back beyond 
the Mallory case, beyond the Upshaw 
case, and beyond the McNabb case, back 
to the period when overzealous Federal 
officers could in some cases detain men 
for unlimited periods of time, and “work 
them over,” so long as there were not 
physical marks visible upon their bodies. 
I hope the Senator is correct but I see 
a seamy basis for expectation. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Colorado yield? 

Mr. CARROLL. I yield. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I hope our dis- 
tinguished colleague from the State of 
Illinois will have a little faith, a little 
hope, and a little charity for the Mem- 
bers of this body who will be the con- 
ferees upon the measure. I think the 
hope, the faith, and the charity which 
he thus would extend to us would be 
redeemed. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I know the Senator 
is paraphrasing from the Bible and ap- 
pealing to faith, hope, and charity— 
which in certain translations of the 
Bible are referred to as faith, hope, and 
love—and that the greatest of these is 
charity. 

The Senator from Illinois is glad to 
accord either charity or love to his col- 
league from Wyoming and his colleague 
from Colorado, but after 10 years in the 
Congress of the United States I do not 
want to imperil the liberties of the 
American people because of naive hopes. 
I want to have something which is tan- 
gibly nailed down to protect individuals 
against the exceptional but unfair 
delays. 

I may be reproved by the Senator 
from Wyoming about lack of faith, but 
I will say, having been bitten a number 
of times, I have caution. Caution is 
necessary, as well as hope. 

Mr. CARROLL. I will say to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois, I do not know how 
we can build this bridge on a substan- 
tial basis. I said I expressed a hope. 
The Senator from Wyoming says we 
must have faith. I say to the Senator 
from Illinois, have charity toward me, 
for perhaps I may be one of the con- 
ferees. The Senator from Illinois knows 
how tenacious I can be, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Colorado is a magnificent fellow, a tough 
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fighter, a sturdy defender of civil lib- 
erties, and I certainly do not want to 
be critical of any other Member of this 
body. But the conferees may be either 
3 or 5in number. If the Senator should 
be one of the conferees—and I do not 
believe such a selection is clearly as- 
sured—the Senator might still be in the 
minority on the Senate side. I make no 
reflection upon other Members in this 
case. They may just have a different 
and favorable opinion about the House 
version of the bill. 

Mr. CARROLL. I will say to the 
Senator from Illinois, if that should be 
the case and there should be such a mi- 
nority, we would weep together. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Weeping is not 
enough. I have wept a great many 
times, but that is no consolidation for 
having the liberties of the American 
people imperiled. 

Mr. CARROLL. Can the Senator 
from Illinois suggest another path or an- 
other course which could be taken? If 
there is one, we will be happy to take 
it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. There is a very sim- 
Ria path—namely, not to pass any bill at 
all. 

Mr. CARROLL. Does the Senator 
from Illinois think that is possible, 
under the circumstances? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. We will not know 
until the roll is called. [Laughter.] 

This colloquy may, perhaps, encour- 
age Senators to vote in a given way on 
the rollcall, whereas otherwise hope 
might mislead them. 

Mr, CARROLL. I suppose I could re- 
spond to that statement. I do not really 
advocate the proposed legislation. The 
truth of the matter is that personally, 
perhaps, I would say it would be better 
if we went home without passing any 
legislation in this field. As I asked a 
little earlier, in view of the vote taken 
in the other body and in view of the 
sentiment expressed through the corri- 
dors and the halls, does the Senator 
from Illinois have any hope, faith, or 
charity that intelligence will prevail on 
this type of legislation? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If we appeal now to 
hope, I would say there is as much hope 
that the Senators will see the truth as 
there is that the Members of the House 
will see the truth—in fact, more. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, I 
think we have covered the subject. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CARROLL. I yield to the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. I think the issue raised 
by the Senator from Illinois is a very real 
one, based upon the merits. I think the 
basis on which the Senator from Colorado 
has been endeavoring to portray the 
meaning of the word reasonable“ is very 
appropriate. 

If we pass the bill with language as 
passed by the House, it is my firm convic- 
tion—and I heard the Senator from 
Colorado express the conviction—such a 
law would be stricken down by the Court 
as being unconstitutional. Congress can 
do some things only within the limita- 
tions of the Constitution. I believe that 
to say delay shall not represent a reason 
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for rejecting a confession would be a 
denial of due process of law, and would, 
in my opinion, be unconstitutional. The 
courts in all of the cases—the McNabb 
case, the Mallory case, and all others— 
have expressly reserved issues of consti- 
tutionality. The courts will, if Congress 
proceeds in a reasonable way, accept the 
Congressional implementation of a law 
in order to make it constitutional, but if 
the Congress should proceed in defiance 
of the courts, they will not permit the 
law to stand. 

All of us know that if we should re- 
move the element of delay and permit 
the police to try to use a confession after 
holding a man for 3 or 4 days in jail, the 
courts would not permit it. I have no 
doubt that the Supreme Court would 
strike down such a law as unconstitu- 
tional. 

Therefore, with respect to the bill un- 
der consideration, as to which the pre- 
vailing sentiment may be to pass it with- 
out the word “reasonable” in it—which, 
in my opinion, would be unconstitu- 
tional—TI believe we really would save the 
bill by putting “reasonable” in it. 

Therefore, I think it is very essential 
that we be precise as to what we mean 
by “reasonable.” If I remember the 
cases correctly, what the Senator is at- 
tempting to do is articulate a situation 
in which, although there perhaps is a 
delay, there will nevertheless not be a 
sufficient delay, if the courts follow the 
statute, to nullify the confession. 

Under the existing law, under the most 
strict construction, if there is any delay 
except the delay which is necessary be- 
cause a magistrate is not sitting, or the 
court is closed, or the fellow is too drunk 
to be arraigned—if there is any unnec- 
essary delay in time, and the time ele- 
ment is what counts, according to the 
present definition—then the confession 
could be thrown out. 

I think the use of the word “reason- 
able“ will save the bill to a certain ex- 
tent. That is my own opinion. It is my 
opinion that the court's rulings are very 
clear, and that the word “unnecessary” 
is broad enough in meaning to permit an 
effort to check a man’s story, to deter- 
mine a man’s identity, or to make a man 
a part of a “lineup.” Those are three 
standard police procedures in this coun- 
try, and the court determinations would 
cover those. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, may 
we have order in the Chamber? I have 
great difficulty hearing what the Sen- 
ator from New York is saying. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr. CARROLL. The Senator from 
New York is making a very excellent 
record on these points. I would appre- 
ciate it if the Senator would restate the 
points on police procedure. It is very 
important that we develop the facts, to 
help the courts make a determination. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, it is my 
view that the Court decision in the Mal- 
lory case, in defining what is meant by 
an unnecessary delay, did not include 
only the thought of time. I believe it 
included a delay occasioned by what are 
the normal and constitutional police 
procedures, which include checking the 
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story of the accused, if he gives an alibi 
or something else, which can be done 
quickly; checking to see that the right 
man is being held, by checking iden- 
tity; and perhaps even in some cases 
including the man in the day’s “lineup,” 
for an identity check, in order to deter- 
mine whether the police have the right 
person as to whom probable cause 
exists. 

Judge Danaher in the Trilling case 
said almost exactly that. The judge 
said, “This does not refer simply to 
time; that was not all the Supreme Court 
was talking about. The decision in- 
cluded all of those things which make 
delay reasonable.” That is what the 
judge said. 

Let us assume that strict construction- 
ists will construe the Mallory case to 
turn solely on the issue of time. The 
word “reasonable,” suggested by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Wyoming, 
would therefore help the proponents in 
that regard, because it would permit the 
inclusion of the other police procedures, 
which are not designed to find probable 


cause, where none exists, by virtue of a 


confession—that is, where none exists 
at the time of arrest. 

To that extent there might be given 
to the decision, in the Congressional view, 
a connotation which would give the 
most practical applicability, and perhaps 
induce the courts to say, “If that is what 
Congress thinks it means, it is all right 
with us, and it means that.” 

I will say to the Senator from Colo- 
rado I shall deeply appreciate it if he 
will reply to my statement. If we are 
reaching a situation where we have a 
choice as between a statute without the 
word “reasonable” and no statute at 
all, I would infinitely prefer no statute 
at all. Even if the other body insists that 
it must be their way, and the majority 
of the Senate votes with them, I might 
prefer a bill without the word “reason- 
ble,” because I think such a law would 
be stricken down as unconstitutional. 

In short, I think we are doing a favor 
to the people who think there ought to 
be some legislation, by discussing the 
matter and laying the basis for an ap- 
proach of constitutionality by the use of 
the word “reasonable.” We are trying 
to save the bill. I do not believe that the 
effort to save the bill is a material one. 
I believe the court’s decision is fully ade- 
quate to cover the situation. 

I would deeply appreciate it if I could 
obtain from the Senator from Colorado, 
who has been working on this bill, and 
whose contribution has been very impor- 
tant, his view as to certain specific ques- 
tions. He has made an excellent record. 
I should like to have his view as to two 
specific questions. 

First, how does the word “reasonable” 
differ from the word “unnecessary”? 

Second, does the Senator believe that, 
without the word reasonable“ in it, the 
bill would be constitutional? 

Mr. CARROLL. As to the second 
question, I do not believe that the bill 
as passed by the House would be held to 
be constitutional. I think the Supreme 
Court would strike it down, first, because 
the Supreme Court has the inherent 
power to establish rules of evidence, and 
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also for the other reasons assigned by 
the Senator from New York, I believe it 
would be held to be unconstitutional. 

I agree with the conclusion that we 
are really doing a favor to those who 
want the bill passed. The distinguished 
and able Senator from Wyoming has 
given of his time, experience, and great 
knowledge in the law. He has come for- 
ward with an amendment which applies 
the rule of common sense, the rule of rea- 
son. Itsays to the courts, “Get together. 
Stop quarreling over this decision. Get 
down to bedrock. Use your common 
sense. You have 2 or 3 standards. In- 
stead of trying to be doctrinaire about 
this approach, that approach, or the 
other approach, you should examine the 
decisions.“ 

That, in a sense, answers the Senator's 
first question. 

Mr. JAVITS. Les. 

Mr. CARROLL. Actually, I do not 
believe any legislation is necessary at all. 
But the Supreme Court must speak a 
little more plainly so that judges in the 
lower courts will understand what it is 
saying. 

Jam now borrowing the expression of a 
brilliant young professor who has writ- 
ten a paper soon to be published in the 
Georgetown Law Journal, Prof. James 
Hogan. I wish I could read it into the 
ReEcorD. Professor Hogan said, that the 
difficulty with these decisions, from the 
McNabb case to the Mitchell case, to the 
Upshaw case, to the Mallory case, is that 
they have “bewitched” the defendants. 
They have “bothered” the prosecutors; 
and they have “bewildered” the judi- 
ciary, because they arise from different 
facts and circumstances. 

As I study the question carefully, I be- 
lieve I know what the Supreme Court 
is trying to say. But when I talk with 
one friend of mine on the circuit court 
of appeals on one side he gives me one 
view and when I talk to another, he gives 
me another view. Then I read the de- 
cision of still another fine lawyer and fine 
jurist and find that he is convinced that 
he has the right idea. Each judge is 
convinced that he has the right idea. 
That holds true also of the Federal dis- 
trict courts. 

What we are trying to say is, “Gen- 
tlemen, read this record. Listen to Sen- 
ator O’Manoney, a distinguished lawyer, 
and these other legislators who are try- 
ing to interpret the will of this body and 
establish a rule of common sense so you 
can get back on the track,” 

We do not desire to interfere with 
the rule with respect to probable cause. 
We do not wish to interfere with the 
rule regarding illegal detentions. We 
do not wish to eliminate that rule at 
all. We do not want to allow the police 
a long period of interrogation which in- 
terferes with the rule regarding unrea- 
sonable delay. 

We say to the judge below, Use your 
common sense. Use the rule of reason. 
Consider the facts and circumstances of 
each case.” 

We must have confidence in the judge 
below. This is a democracy. The judges 
in the lower courts are working hard 
and competently. Without intending 
any offense to the gentlemen who are 
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the philosophers in the ivory tower, let 
me say that perhaps the judge below, 
who has the opportunity to hear the 
witnesses and consider the evidence, will 
reach a better decision; but he is limited 
by the rules established by the Supreme 
Court. 

That is a long way around the barn 
to answer the Senator’s question, but 
it is not an easy question to answer. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
should like to add one word in reply to 
the Senator from New York. 

REASONABLE AND UNNECESSARY 


The question I have in mind is a query 
as to what the difference is between 
“reasonable” and “unnecessary.” The 
difference is this: The words “reason- 
able” and “unreasonable” go back to the 
Bill of Rights. The fourth amendment 
contains a distinct provision against un- 
reasonable searches and seizures. 

The words “necessary” and “unneces- 
sary” go back only to the Rules of Crim- 
inal Procedure in 1946. I was fearful 
that if the word “necessary” were used 
it would raise a question of interpreta- 
tion. 

What is the measure of necessity? 
The general practice of law throughout 
the history of our Government and our 
States is based upon the power of the 
trial court to determine what is reason- 
able and what is unreasonable. I felt 
that there would be less difficulty in in- 
terpretation by using the word “reason- 
able” rather than the other word. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from New York for 
his fine contribution to the RECORD. 

I close by thanking the distinguished 
Senator from Wyoming for all the time 
and attention he has given to the bill. 
Only a few weeks ago one would have 
received the impression that this was a 
bill which passed the other body by such 
an overwhelming vote that it would not 
need much consideration in the Senate. 

To me that is the best reason why leg- 
islation should not pass this body until 
it is considered by a committee, and 
witnesses have been heard, and we have 
examined the legislative enactments of 
the other body. By the same token, it 
should reexamine enactments of this 
body. 

The concept has developed that in the 
closing days of Congress, when the other 
body passes an important piece of pro- 
posed legislation, it can be considered 
by a Senate committee in 5 minutes, 
without holding hearings. That practice 
should be stopped; and I hope the lead- 
ership will stop it. 

For example, I am led to believe that 
there may be some legislation affecting 
the ancient writ of habeas corpus. That 
subject has never been considered by 
this body or any of its committees. We 
shall be asked to consider a bill which 
passed through the Judiciary Committee 
with 5 minutes consideration. It will be 
said that the legislation should be en- 
acted because the Judicial Conference 
wants it. Are we a rubberstamp for the 
Judicial Conference? Does the Judicial 
Conference do our legislating for us? Or 
do we conduct our own hearings? Do 
we call law professors and lawyers and 
other experts and ourselves determine 
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the effect and validity of the restrictions 
sought to be imposed on the ancient writ 
of habeas corpus? I mention this bill 
only by way of illustration. 

Another bill which I am told will come 
to this body in the closing days of the 
Congress is H. R. 3. No hearings have 
been held on that bill in this body. It 
has never even been approved by the 
Judiciary Committee. 

We are to be asked to pass in this body 
still another bill, House bill 654. No 
hearings were held in this body. It 
seems to me that we should pay some 
attention to constitutional procedure, as 
we have done in connection with the 
Mallory case. The distinguished Sena- 
tor from Wyoming has given hours and 
days and weeks of his time in an effort 
to reach a proper solution. That is the 
democratic way to legislate. That is the 
constitutional way to legislate; and I 
sincerely hope that the Senate will ap- 
prove the bill as it comes from the Senate 
Judiciary Committee, under the leader- 
ship of the able Senator from Wyoming, 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Rep- 
resentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had concurred in the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
9700) to consolidate into one act all of 
the laws administered by the Veterans’ 
Administration, and for other purposes, 
with amendments, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendment 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 13247) 
to strengthen the national defense and 
to encourage and assist in the expan- 
sion and improvement of educational 
programs to meet critical needs, and for 
other purposes; asked a conference with 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
BARDEN, Mr. BAILEY, Mr. ELLIOTT, Mr. 
METCALF, Mr. Gwinn, Mr. Kearns, and 
Mr. HasKELL were appointed managers 
on the part of the House at the con- 
ference. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
13549) to increase benefits under the 
Federal old-age, survivors, and disa- 
bility insurance system, to improve the 
actuarial status of the trust funds of 
such system, and otherwise improve 
such system to amend the public as- 
sistance and maternal and child health 
and welfare provisions of the Social Se- 
curity Act; and for other purposes. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills and joint reso- 
lution, and they were signed by the Vice 
President: 

H. R. 3904. An act for the relief of Nunik 
Firjanian and Florence Thomasi; 


H.R. 6175. An act for the relief of Virginia 
Hell; 
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H. R. 6894. An act to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 as it relates to unmanufactured 
mica and mica films and splittings. 

H. R. 8160. An act authorizing a survey of 
the Tensaw River, Ala., in the interest of 
navigation and allied purposes; 

H. R. 8481. An act to amend title IV of the 
Agricultural Act of 1956 to provide that the 
provisions of such title shall apply in Hawali; 

H. R. 8652. An act to rescind the authori- 
zation for the Waldo Lake tunnel and regu- 
lating works, Willamette River, Oreg.; 

H. R. 9239. An act to provide for the con- 
struction of an irrigation distribution sys- 
tem and drainage works for restricted In- 
dian lands within the Coachella Valley 
County Water District in Riverside County, 
Calif., and for other purposes; 

H. R. 9371. An act to provide for the re- 
lief of certain members and former members 
of the Army and the Air Force, and for other 


urposes; 

H.R. 10360. An act to amend title V of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended; 

H. R. 11630. An act to amend title XV of 
the Social Security Act to extend the unem- 
ployment insurance system to ex-servicemen, 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 11697. An act to amend the Act of 
June 29, 1888, relating to the prevention of 
obstructive and injurious deposits in the har- 
bor of New York, to extend the application 
of that act to the harbor of Hampton Roads; 

H. R. 12489. An act to extend the time for 
making certain reports under the Highway 
Revenue Act of 1956 and the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1956; 

H. R. 12494. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture in selling or agreeing to 
the sale of lands to the State of North Caro- 
lina to permit the State to sell or exchange 
such lands for private purposes; 

H. R. 12876. An act to extend title VII of 
the Public Health Service Act (relating to 
health research facilities) for 3 years, and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 13342. An act to provide for a survey 
of Parish Line Canal, La.; 

H. R. 13688. An act to provide airmail and 
special-delivery postage stamps for Members 
of the House of Representatives on the basis 
of regular sessions of Congress, and for other 
purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 585. Joint resolution authorizing 
and directing the Secretary of the Interior 
to conduct studies and render a report on 
service to Santa Clara, San Benito, Santa 
Cruz, and Monterey Counties from the Cen- 
tral Valley project, California. 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF 85TH CONGRESS 
IN FIELD OF ATOMIC ENERGY 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the distinguished correspondent 
for Scripps Howard, Marshall McNeil, 
points out today that one of the out- 
standing achievements of this Congress 
has been in the field of atomic energy. 

To a considerable extent, this is a 
tribute to the dedication and the de- 
voted work of the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], and the other 
members of the Joint Congressional 
Atomic Energy Committee. 

Thanks to their constant work, Con- 
gress has kept abreast of developments 
in the atomic age. The committee has 
produced legislation which is both sound 
and imaginative; prudent and bold. 

It has also guided the other commit- 
tees which have some connection with 
this field. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
MceNeil’s very fine article be printed in 
the REcorD, as a part of my remarks. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 


[From the Washington News of August 19, 
1958] 


‘THE List Is Lonc—Concress Has DONE WELL 
BY ATOM 


(By Marshall McNeil) 


This is the big year for the atom. 

The Congress that is about to quit has 
done more than any other to advance the 
atoms-for-peace program, and to strengthen 
ourselyes and our allies with atomic weapons. 

Its work in this field will be climaxed when 
the House, perhaps this week, passes the 
European Atomic Energy Community (EUR- 
ATOM) bills the Senate approved yesterday. 

Under these, the best United States atomic 
brains and those of six friendly European 
nations will collaborate in peaceful research 
and development. We will help those coun- 
tries build six large atomic-power reactors, 
the start of a system which, eventually 
could relieve oil-poor Europe from depend- 
ence on other fuels, including petroleum 
from the Middle East. 


INFORMATION 


Congress has approved exchanges of atomic 
weapons information with Britain and prob- 
ably later with other friendly countries as 
they make substantial progress. 

Moreover, it has allowed exchanges of in- 
formation with all NATO allies on how 
troops can use, and defend against, atomic 
bombs. 

It has given added impetus to the do- 
mestic atomic-power program, which dove- 
tails with Euratom and promises increasing 
business for private concerns in all parts of 
this new and growing industrial field. 

“It has been a great year for the Atomic 
Energy Committee,“ said Senator CLINTON 
ANDERSON, Democrat, of New Mexico, vice 
chairman of that group. 

“With the sponsorship of our committee 
and the backing of Congress, we have taken 
steps to move ahead in all fields. 

“Then came the remarkable achievement 
of the Nautilus the atomic-powered sub- 
marine. 

“If the appeals and warnings of the com- 
mittee of years ago had been heeded,” he 
said, we probably would be just as far in 
our lagging program to achieve atomic- 
powered flight.” 

ACHIEVEMENTS 


‘These are some of the outstanding achieve- 
ments of this session affecting both the 
peaceful and warlike atom: 

The exchange of information legislation 
under which, among other things, we will 
cooperate with Britain in improving atomic 
‘weapons and sell her the atomic engine for 
her own nuclear-powered sub. This rein- 
stituted our successful wartime atomic part- 
nership with Britain. 

Passage of the big Atomic Energy Com- 
mission authorization bill. It provided for 
a $145 million reactor to make more pluto- 
nium for use in small weapons, additional 
basic research in atomic energy, and con- 
struction of a big gas-cooled power reactor 
by the Government if private industry de- 
cides it cannot take on the task. 

The principle of EURATOM was under- 
written, and implemented in part, with the 
implied obligation further to help it with 
a assistance and money, plus atomic 

‘uel. 

Assent was given to fullscale work on a re- 

actor to power a big Navy destroyer. 
INSURANCE 

Congress also approved a bill to give some 
insurance protection to universities which 
operate experimental atomic reactors. It 
made some technical changes in the basic 
act, one of which will permit speedier ap- 
proval of two-way atomic treaties with 
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friendly nations. And it appropriated 
enough money to get the newly authorized 
reactors and research programs underway. 

In the works in the atomic committee is a 
big new study which aims at a 5- to 7-year 
domestic atomic power development pro- 
gram, which includes 21 different types of 
reactors, to be tested either experimentally 
or on a large-scale basis. 

Finally, the Senate passed a bill giving 
Rear Adm. Hyman Rickover, father of the 
atomic submarine, a Congressional medal. 
The House followed suit later in the day. 


HELPFUL IMPACT OF ANTIRECES- 
SION LEGISLATION 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Washington Star editorially 
calls attention today to the helpful im- 
pact that the antirecession legislation we 
passed last spring has had upon our econ- 
omy. 

The Star cites the facts and figures 
which demonstrates the increase in pay- 
rolls which can be traced in large degree 
to the initiative exercised by Congress. 
The increase is particularly noteworthy 
in the field of housing legislation. 

But undoubtedly the other measures 
which we passed by bipartisan votes 
made their contribution, such measures 
as the bill for the acceleration of public 
works, the highway program, and others. 

Mr. President, I think that Congress 
has a right to be proud of its record in 
this respect. There was a problem be- 
fore the American people and we acted, 
we acted through our committee chair- 
men with the support of Members on both 
sides of the aisle. 

It would not do to become com- 
placent over the situation, however. 
There are still about five million unem- 
ployed, despite the increase in income 
and in payrolls. The situation still calls 
for vigorous use of the authority which 
we granted to the administration, and 
we should not allow ourselves to forget 
the plight of those who still need jobs. 

I ask unanimous consent that the Star 
editorial be printed in the RECORD as a 
part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BETTER LOOKING FIGURES 

The helpful impact of antirecession legis- 
lation enacted last spring is reflected in the 
most important degree thus far in two sets 
of economic statistics just released by the 
Commerce and Labor Departments. Both 
apply to the month of July and offer real en- 
couragement that the most recent business 
slump actually has recorded its low point 
and that recovery, even though slow and ir- 
regular, is underway. 

The Commerce Department announcement 
dealt with personal income, estimated in 
July at an annual rate of $354.5 billion—a 
record high rate for any month and continu- 
ing the progress noted since last February’s 
low for the year. The favorable figure re- 
fiects pay increases voted to civilian em- 
ployees of the Federal Government, but does 
not include the retroactive payments made 
under the same authorization. More signifi- 
cant as a clue to business conditions, how- 
ever, was the showing that private industry 
payrolls for July advanced for the second 
straight month by about $1 billion on an an- 
nual rate basis. 

From the Labor Department came the fig- 
ures that private housing starts in July 
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totaled 107,300, the highest for any month 
since May 1956, and indicating an annual 
rate of 1,160,000—likewise the highest in 
more than 2 years. Liberalization of mort- 
gage insurance programs under jurisdiction 
of the Federal Housing Administration and 
the Veterans’ Administration was credited 
with much of this improvement, but the De- 
partment also noted that mortgage money 
in general is becoming more available. 

In short, the third quarter appears to have 
gotten off to a good start. How the overall 
economy will fare for the complete year 
may depend most of all on how things go in 
Detroit in the coming few weeks—on the 
course of the labor-management negotiations 
in the automobile industry and the indicated 
demand for the new cars that will be show- 
ing up in early fall. 


DEVELOPMENT OF LAND AND 
WATER RESOURCES IN TEXAS 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, between April 1948 and December 
1957 the United States Government con- 
tributed $440,100,000 to help finance 236 
power projects in 46 foreign countries. 
A total of $97,838,000 was spent in Eu- 
rope; $164,300,000 in the Far East; $140,- 
200,000 in the Near East and South Asia; 
$10,500,000 in Latin America. 

I think we can be proud of that record. 
It demonstrates that we are dealing di- 
rectly with the acute social and economic 
problems of our time. 

But there are also problems of this 
nature facing us at home. The question 
of effectively using and developing land 
and water resources is particularly acute 
in my home State of Texas. 

The Senate has passed legislation au- 
thorizing the establishment of a study 
commission which would be responsible 
for the preparation of integrated and 
cooperative investigations, studies, and 
surveys of land and water resources in 
seven Texas water basins. I have for 
some years supported a far-reaching in- 
vestigation by the Corps of Engineers 
and the Bureau of Reclamation to deter- 
mine the current and long-range water 
supply problems in Texas. We have 
worked closely with the State Board of 
Water Engineers to develop a unified 
program. 

The creation of a study commission 
is the next logical step in meeting these 
enormous challenges. Complete utiliza- 
tion of land and water resources is es- 
sential in developing a sound and per- 
manent economy. Texas is a quarter of 
a century behind in dealing with this 
problem. We must catch up, and with- 
out further delay. 

But we cannot catch up by making 
any slapdash attempt. The mere spend- 
ing of money, the waving of the magic 
appropriations wand, the building of 
dams just anywhere, will not get the job 
done. The decisions we make today 
must stand the test of time, because 
these decisions are the key to our eco- 
nomic future. 

As of March 15, 1958, more than 500 
State and local agencies in Texas had 
been created to deal with water prob- 
lems in their respective areas. Most of 
the agencies are active in accordance 
with their statutory authority. The cre- 
ation of a study commission would pro- 
vide for coordinated surveys and plan- 
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ning. Many flood-control, hydroelectric- 
power, navigation, irrigation, watershed- 
protection, water-pollution control, and 
other water and land resources develop- 
ment projects have been constructed, are 
under construction, or are being planned. 

I emphasize, also, that this study com- 
mission is designed to aid and abet pres- 
ent State and local agencies. It does 
not supplant or infringe on the State 
Board of Water Engineers or the river 
authorities concerned. In the work that 
must be done, it is imperative that the 
State take the lead. Texas is, and must 
remain, totally sovereign over its water 
resources. That is basic in any plan 
for intensified development. The pro- 
posed study commission respects the 
concept that basic ideas, basic leader- 
ship in the field of water, must come 
from the grassroots, in this case the 
water authorities. Seven members of 
the study commission will be residents 
of the areas under study, The chair- 
man would also be a resident of one of 
the water basins. There is sufficient 
Federal representation so that the na- 
tional interest will be intelligently and 
effectively represented. 

Such a program would not terminate 
the exhaustive studies that have been 
made by the Bureau of Reclamation and 
the Corps of Engineers. These studies 
are leading to large-scale water-supply 
projects that are essential to industrial 
progress. 

It is going to require an ocean of water 
to meet the industrial and municipal 
needs of Texas in years to come. It will 
require a world of intelligence to plan 
for it. 


COMMITTEE REPORT ON H. R. 2— 
DIVERSION OF GREAT LAKES 
WATER 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Public Works I sub- 
mit reports 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I would like to ask 
the Senator from New Mexico whether 
one of the reports he is making is on 
H. R. 2. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. One of the reports is 
on H. R. 2. That is one of the reports. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Under rule VII, 
part 1, I object. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. This is a most un- 
usual and regrettable action by the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin. H. R. 2 was passed 
by the House and has been fully con- 
sidered and approved by the Committee 
on Public Works. As the committee’s 
report will make clear, it permits a trial 
period of 1 year for an additional diver- 
sion of 1,000 cubic feet of water per 
second into the Chicago Waterway sys- 
tem. 

We are rapidly approaching the end 
of the session, and Senators from the 
lake States are very much opposed to 
the bill. I am in favor of it. My good 
friend from Wisconsin apparently does 
not want to permit the Senate to con- 
sider this matter and has made a very 
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technical objection to block its consid- 
eration. I should like to ask the Senator 
on what basis he objects to the report. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I do 
not wish to impose upon the time of 
the Senator from Colorado, who is 
speaking on the Mallory bill. There- 
fore, I will withdraw my request. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I hope 
the Senator from New Mexico will—— 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I will report it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I should like to point 
out that, while I like my good friend 
from Wisconsin very much, in my opin- 
ion he has done something which is 
quite extraordinary, highly technical, 
and contrary to our common practices 
and Senate procedures in the rush of the 
final days of the session. I wish to pro- 
test against it. He is trying to prevent 
the Senate from considering a bill passed 
by the House of Representatives and 
approved by a Senate committee. I 
should like to know on what basis he 
objects. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I merely wish to 
say that I am objecting under the rules 
of the Senate, which give me the right to 
object. The fact is that reports of com- 
mittees are supposed to be made during 
the morning hour. It is clear, there- 
fore, that I am within my right to make 
the objection. I feel very strongly that 
H. R. 2 is against the public interest, 
against the national interest, and over- 
whelmingly against the interest of my 
State. The fact is that it is coming 
before us in the closing days of the ses- 
sion. I have done all I can to appeal to 
the leadership to schedule the measure 
for next year, so that there will be some 
time available for debating the issue. 
I am justified under the rule in object- 
ing under those circumstances. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Would the Senator 
from Wisconsin object if the report were 
filed during the morning hour? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Of course not if the 
report is in proper order. In that event 
I would have no right to object during 
the morning hour. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Isee no reason for any 
objection. I am not asking anyone to 
vote for the bill or against it. There 
were plenty of objections even within 
the committee. I do not know whether 
it will be considered. However, I believe 
that after the committee has held ex- 
tensive hearings on the bill, with oppor- 
tunity given to the minority members to 
express their views, that there is noth- 
ing irregular about asking the Senate 
to make the report on the bill. What the 
Senate does with it is the business of 
the Senate. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I am a 
little surprised by the objection to the 
report being made, since the report can 
be presented during the morning hour, 
when no objection will lie. I doubt that 
this is a way to win friends or influence 
people on behalf of those who may be 
opposed to the proposed legislation, to 
take advantage of a technical situation 
to prevent a report being made, partic- 
ularly at a time when the Senate is mov- 
ing toward adjournment. I hope on re- 
consideration the Senator from Wiscon- 
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sin will be disposed to withdraw his ob- 
jection. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. In view of the fact 
that the Senator from South Dakota has 
mentioned my name, I should like the 
indulgence of the Senator from Colorado, 
who holds the floor, to reply to him 
briefly. The Senator from Illinois has 
raised a very legitimate and proper 
point as has the Senator from South 
Dakota. I am objecting also because the 
hearings have not been made available. 
They have not been printed. I secured 
a copy only recently. They are over 600 
pages in length. I am spending my time 
night and day going over the record. I 
spent all day Sunday studying the record. 
I spent until 2 o’clock this morning om 
my study of the record. I am spending 
every minute on it I can. I wish to make 
a proper presentation in detail when the 
bill comes to the floor of the Senate, 
The rules of the Senate offer me an op- 
ee: and I am taking advantage 
of it. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
merely wish to say for the Record that 
the bill passed by the House does not 
provide for a 1-year trial period. It pro- 
vided for a 5-year period. 


BUREAUCRACY AT ITS WORST 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, on 
March 10 of this session I introduced 
Senate bill 3426 which would require that 
75 percent of all conversions, alterations, 
and repairs to naval vessels would be 
performed in private ship repair yards. 
The purpose of this bill is to reduce Gov- 
ernment competition with private indus- 
try in keeping with the recommenda- 
tions of the Hoover Commission and the 
announced objectives of the Eisenhower 
administration. There is no implied in- 
tention that the enactment of this bill 
would undermine or sacrifice the na- 
tional security or the Nation’s defense 
potential. 

In accordance with the standing rules 
of the Committee on Armed Services, to 
which S. 3426 was referred, no action 
could be taken, or consideration sched- 
uled, until the views of the Department 
of Defense were known. That report 
was reauested on March 14 by my good 
friend and colleague, Senator RUSSELL, 
chairman, but not until July 8—almost 4 
months later—did the Department of 
the Navy, acting for the Department of 
Defense, submit a self-serving document 
which is notable for its omissions and 
misleading facts. Obviously, this report 
was received too late in the session for 
the Committee on Armed Services to give 
this matter the exhaustive study which, 
in my judgment, it deserves. 

It is my expectation to reintroduce this 
bill in the 86th Congress, and so that 
my colleagues may have some knowledge 
of the background of my proposal, I 
request unanimous consent, Mr, Presi- 
dent, to have printed in the body of the 
Record at this point my newsletter of 
August 11, 1958; a letter dated July 8, 
1958, from Capt. John S. McCain, Jr., 
Chief of Legislative Liaison, Department 
of the Navy; and a detailed analysis of 
Captain McCain’s letter which I have 
prepared. 
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There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 


A WEEKLY NEWSLETTER BY SENATOR JOHN 
BUTLER— BUREAUCRACY aT ITS 

Worst 

WASHINGTON, August 11, 1958.— The econ- 
omy of the State of Maryland is sustained 
by a variety of industries—among them are 
shipbuilding and ship repairing. Bethle- 
hem-Sparrows Point Shipyards and Mary- 
land Shipbuilding & Drydock Co. are in line 
to receive significant shipbuilding and con- 
version contracts from the Maritime Admin- 
istration, and the resulting impetus to the 
economy of the port of Baltimore will have 
a beneficial effect throughout the State. 
However, from a long-range standpoint, these 
facilities and others depend, in part, upon 
awards from the Navy Department for con- 
version, alteration, and repairs to naval 
vessels. 

But, contrary to the national policy of 
fostering free enterprise, the Government 
has closed its eyes to the burgeoning em- 
ployment, payroll padding, inefficient opera- 
tions, faulty accounting and excessive costs 
in the various naval shipyards. Unquestion- 
ably, the national security dictates that the 
Navy must conserve a nucleus of skilled em- 
ployees and maintain suitable facilities for 
expansion in times of emergency. However, 
total employment in all of the naval ship- 
yards today is nearly twice that of private 
yards. The Norfolk Navy Yard, for example, 
is characterized by the Navy as an industrial 
giant, covering 811 acres and capable of dry- 
docking and rendering complete service to 
the world’s largest ships. 

Yet, extensive search of material in the 
Library of Congress, Government documents, 
periodicals, and other literature, including 
the files of the Department of the Navy, has 
failed to show any evidence that there has 
ever been rendered a unified and systematic 
account of naval shipyards with respect to 
their general activities in maintenance and 
repair. Congressional reports on appropria- 
tions sometimes include brief comments on 
the needs and problems of the Bureau of 
Ships, which administers the naval ship- 
yards, but do not illuminate the repair func- 
tions of these yards. 

In an effort to lift this zealously and jeal- 
ously guarded veil of secrecy, and thereby 
reduce to minimal] proportions Government 
competition with private industry in this 
field, I introduced legislation on March 10 
which would carry out recommendations of 
the Hooyer Commission. It should be em- 
phasized that this proposal is not intended 
to eliminate essential Government ship re- 
pair facilities. Four months later, on July 8, 
the Department of the Navy submitted a 
self-serving report, too late for the Senate 
Committee on Armed Services to take any 
action during the present session of the Con- 
gress. This deliberate procrastination typi- 
fies one of the devices by which Federal agen- 
cies can frustrate, and frequently sabotage, 
desirable and important legislation. 

JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER, 
United States Senator. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
Washington, D. C., July 8, 1958. 
Honorable Ricwarp B, RUSSELL, 

Chairman, Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, United States Senate, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. CHAIRMAN: Your request for 
comments on S. 3426, a bill “To require the 
expenditure of 75 percent of the funds ex- 
pended for the conversion, alteration, and 
repair of naval vessels to be expended with 
private ship repair yards, and for other pur- 
poses,” has been assigned to this Department 
by the Secretary of Defense for the prepara- 
tion of a report thereon expressing the views 
of the Department of Defense. 
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S. 3426 would provide that 75 percent of 
appropriations each fiscal year for the con- 
version, alteration, and repair of naval ves- 
sels, other than such work not ordinarily con- 
ducted in shipyards, shall be obligated for 
expenditure with private ship repair yards. 
Secondly, the bill would establish a tempo- 
rary commission of laymen to conduct a thor- 
ough and comprehensive investigation, study, 
and report to the President in not more than 
1 year, of the effect upon the private ship- 
building industry of the construction and re- 
pair of naval vessels in Government ship- 
yards. 

S. 3426 is similar to H. R. 32 and H. R. 
3767 of the Ist session, 85th Congress. 

The Navy has responded to the need of 
private yards for additional work by making 
large-scale assignments of overhaul and re- 
pair work, as well as new construction and 
conversion, to the industry. By its bold and 
vigorous policy, the Navy has been largely 
instrumental in preserving the valuable mo- 
bilization potential of this industry. In re- 
cent years, private yards throughout the 
country have received a larger dollar volume 
of naval repair work, as well as construction 
and conversion, than ever before in peace- 
time. During fiscal years 1954 through 1957, 
private yards received a yearly average of over 
$100 million of Navy repair work. Also, as of 
January 1, 1958, about 59 percent of the 
$3,700,000,000 naval ship construction and 
conversion program was being accomplished 
in private yards. 

The chief mission of the naval shipyards 
is the overhaul and repair of combatant 
ships. The American tradition of victory at 
sea is due, in large measure, to the superb 
material readiness of the fleet in wartime and 
peacetime, and this in turn, would not have 
been possible without the unique support 
provided by naval shipyards, many of which 
were established early in the 19th century. 
S. 3426 would dissipate the capabilities of this 
naval shipyard complex which is strategically 
dispersed throughout our coastal areas to 
provide comprehensive logistics support. 

The naval shipyards, because of their or- 
ganization and operation under direct Navy 
control, are immediately responsible to fleet 
requirements. In wartime, especially, this 
is of paramount importance. Such yards are 
not subject to strikes and jurisdictional dis- 
putes, over which the Navy has little control 
and which result in loss of timely deliveries. 
They maintain specialized skills and a di- 
verse inventory of Navy equipment for large 
combatant ships, particularly ordnance and 
electronics, which many private yards find 
it uneconomical to maintain on account of 
workload fluctuations caused by the uncer- 
tainties of competition. In wartime, naval 
shipyards are engaged chiefly in repairing 
battle-damaged ships, while private yards 
specialize in the mass production of new 
ships. In peacetime, therefore, the major 
part of new construction is generally awarded 
to private yards and the major part of Navy 
repair work is undertaken in naval shipyards, 
in order to prepare both types of yards for 
their wartime missions. 

The distribution of construction, conver- 
sion and repair work between naval ship- 
yards and private yards must be governed by 
a very flexible policy, subject to revision to 
meet changing operational and logistics re- 
quirements. Subject bill would destroy this 
flexibility. It would promote the economic 
well-being of the private ship repair industry 
but at considerable sacrifice of national se- 
curity. The 75 percent requirement would 
cause the closing of several naval shipyards 
and drastic curtailment in the operations of 
others, thus seriously impairing the Navy’s 
ability to provide logistics support to the 
operating forces and to maintain them in an 
optimum condition of readiness. These re- 
sponsibilities require that the Navy retain 
effective authority to control the overhaul 
and repair, as well as the operation, of its 
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fighting ships. Such authority is well estab- 
lished by tradition and by existing law. 

The subject bill would establish a Na- 
tional Commission on Shipbuilding to be 
composed of members having no connection 
with the United States Navy or with the pri- 
vate shipbuilding and repair industry. A 
Commission so constituted could not be ex- 
pected to formulate any recommendations 
within the short space of 1 year which would 
be of any practicable benefit. Further, the 
bill in the establishment of an arbitrary 
75:25 ratio appears to indicate a prejudging 
of the matter prior to any report and finding 
by the Commission. 

In view of the foregoing, the Department of 
the Navy, on behalf of the Department of 
Defense, opposes the enactment of S. 3426. 

This report has been coordinated within 
the Department of Defense in accordance 
with procedures prescribed by the Secretary 
of Defense. 

The Department of the Navy has been ad- 
vised by the Bureau of the Budget that there 
is no objection to the submission of this re- 
port on S. 3426 to the Congress. 

For the Secretary of the Navy. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun S. McCatn, Jr. 
Captain, USN, Chief of Legislative 
Liaison. 


MEMORANDUM PREPARED BY SENATOR JOHN 
MARSHALL BUTLER IN REGARD TO SENATE BILL 
3426 


The letter from Capt. McCain pertaining to 
S. 3426, reflects the general philosophy of 
most, but not all, naval officers and civilian 
executives, that is, that naval repairs, in 
peacetime, should be primarily accomplished 
by the naval shipyards to prepare them for 
their wartime missions. This objective, of 
course, requires the maintenance of a high 
level of employment in all the naval ship- 
yards. The Navy usually attempts to justify 
that philosophy by statements to the effect 
that private ship repair yards do not have 
competent personnel having the specialized 
skills in ordnance, electronics, and other 
specialized installations on combat vessels. 
This contention, which is of long standing, 
ignores the fact that many of the combat 
ships to be repaired were originally con- 
structed in private shipyards, which now are 
adjudged incompetent to repair their own 
creations. 

Unfortunately, letters of the character of 
this letter, which comment on proposed legis- 
lation, are not always factual, perhaps by in- 
advertence on the part of both the preparer 
and the signer. 

The shipbuilding industry, as such, has not 
complained about the assignment of new 
construction by the Navy to private ship- 
yards. On the contrary, it has repeatedly 
expressed its appreciation to the Navy for 
the allocation of substantial new construc- 
tion work, both auxiliary and combat ships, 
to private shipyards. 

It is quite true that the ship repairing 
portion of the industry, which consists both 
of shipbuilding yards having repair facili- 
ties and ship repair yards devoted exclu- 
Sively to that type of work, has received 
substantial naval repair work, particularly 
on auxiliaries, but to a limited extent on 
combat vessels, together with some conver- 
sions. The industry is duly appreciative of 
the work it has received. However, it feels 
that it could receive substantially more 
work of this type without the dire results 
to the naval shipyards predicted in Captain 
McCain’s letter. 

Present employment ceilings in the several 
naval shipyards are maintained at a» un- 
duly high level. Thus it is inevitable that 
work will be assigned to those same naval 
shipyards in sufficient volume to provide 
work for those employed there so as to justify 
their employment. This procedure creates 
the old problem of the chicken and the egg, 
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although in this case the employmant seems 
to come first and then the workload, but it 
could be that the potential workload en- 
visioned or planned determines the employ- 
ment ceiling. In any event, the result is 
the same, too much employment in naval 
shipyards and too little in private ship re- 
pair yards. 

This opinion is reinforced by statistics on 
relative employment in the naval ship- 
yards and private ship repair yards, prewar 
and postwar. The prewar pattern disap- 
peared with the war and was never estab- 
lished after the war. The private ship re- 
pair yards were forced by economic condi- 
tions after the war to cut back heavily in 
employment. The same pressure did not 
apply to the naval shipyards which did not 
cut back nearly to the extent that the pri- 
vate yards were forced to cut back. Thus, 
on a purely relative basis, the postwar em- 
ployment in the naval shipyards is propor- 
tionately much higher than that in the pri- 
vate shipyards. And the prewar ratio has 
accordingly been relegated by the Navy to 
a thing of the past. 

Captain McCain states that, as of January 
1, 1958, bout 59 percent of the $3,700,000,000 
naval ship construction and conversion pro- 
gram was being accomplished in private 
yards. The Shipbuilders Council of America 
is unable to check this figure. Published re- 
ports, obtained from member yards in the 
council as of January 1, 1958, show less than 
half that dollar volume of naval construc- 
tion underway in such private yards, even 
allowing generously for small craft con- 
struction which would not be included. The 
amount of naval new construction in private 
yards is unquestionably substantial. 

Captain McCain also states that, during 
the fiscal years 1954 through 1957, private 
yards receive a yearly average of $100 million 
of Navy repair work. That figure would have 
more significance if it were also stated as a 
percentage of total naval repair work. Ac- 
tually it does not agree with the records of 
the Shipbuilders Council which show a year- 
ly average of naval repair work for 1954 
through 1957 of slightly under $56 million. 
For the year 1957 the records of the council 
show slightly under $37 million, based on re- 
turns obtained directly from 54 yards. 
Some smaller yards might account for some 
additional naval repair work, but it would 
not be in any substantial amount. 

Incidentally the dollar volume of naval 
repair work in private yards in 1957 is less 
than 60 percent of the similar volume for 
1956 and by far the lowest of any year since 
the advent of the Korean war in 1951, which 
had the effect of greatly increasing the 
naval repair load in private yards for the 
duration of that war. However, it must 
be realized that a specific dollar volume of 
naval repair work in 1957 could purchase 
not more than one-half of the volume of 
repairs that could have been purchased with 
the same dollar volume 10 years earlier, on 
account of increased costs plus inflation, 
which decrease purchasing power, For that 
reason, a direct comparison of dollar vol- 
umes in different years is misleading and 
it must be realized that the actual dollar 
volume in 1957 is relatively a greatly inflat- 
ed one. 

It is noted that the chief mission of the 
naval shipyards is the overhaul and repair 
of combatant ships, and that the superb 
material readiness of the fleet, in wartime 
and peacetime, would not have been possible 
without the unique support provided by 
naval shipyards. Without attempting to de- 
tract in any way from the very proper func- 
tion of the naval shipyards, which has been 
well performed, it might be mentioned that 
the private ship repair yards had no small 
part in that same operation and even now 
are considered by the Navy to be a vital ele- 
ment in their mobilization potential. 
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Captain McCain states that S. 3426 would 
dissipate the capabilities of this naval ship- 
yard complex, which is strategically dis- 
persed through our coastal areas to provide 
comprehensive logistics support. This con- 
clusion of Captain McCain’s does not neces- 
sarily follow. First, it might be pointed out 
that the private ship repair yards likewise 
are strategically dispersed throughout our 
coastal areas and also are competent to pro- 
vide comprehensive logistics support. Sec- 
ond, an increased allocation of naval repair 
work to private ship repair yards and the 
decreased employment in the naval ship re- 
pair yards which that would entail (compen- 
sated for, of course, by increased employ- 
ment in the private ship repair yards) would 
not dissipate the capabilities of the naval 
shipyard complex. It might even enhance 
them by permitting better organization of 
specialized skills and the elimination of 
much employment of lower caliber. 

Whether 75 percent of naval repair work 
to private ship repair yards is a proper allo- 
catlon or not I do not know, as I do not 
know what the present allocation is on a per- 
centage basis. But some increase in alloca- 
tion certainly could be effected without the 
closing of several naval shipyards and dras- 
tic curtailment in the operations of others. 

For example, take a hypothetical naval 
shipyard with a present employment ceiling 
of 10,000 men. That yard could be main- 
tained in a well-organized condition with a 
ceiling of 7,500 men or even 5,000 men or less 
without dissipating the capabilities of that 
same naval shipyard, and it would be en- 
tirely capable of rapid expansion, as and if 
required, in the event of national emergency 
or war. The special skills still would be 
available, as well as the diverse inventory for 
large combatant ships. 

The private ship repair yards successfully 
contend with the problem of expansion as 
and when required constantly. Why cannot 
the naval shipyards? It certainly would tend 
toward more efficient and more economic 
operation in the naval shipyards. 

Captain McCain’s philosophy that in war- 
time, naval shipyards are engaged chiefly 
in repairing battle-damaged ships is indeed 
interesting. I take no exception to that 
statement, but I do take exception to its 
corollary “while private yards specialize in 
the mass production of new ships.” It 
ignores completely the distinction between 
private shipbuilding yards and private ship 
repair yards. Ship repair yards continue to 
be ship repair yards in wartime, and they also 
repair battle-damaged ships. At least they 
did in World War II, and before that in 
World War I. Private shipbuilding yards by 
the same token continue to be shipbuilding 
yards in wartime, building as many ships as 
possible, not on a mass production basis, as 
there is no such thing in respect to seagoing 
ships, but rather on a multiple ship basis. 
In addition, many so-called emergency yards 
are created which build large numbers of 
duplicate ships, also on a multiple ship basis. 
Mass production, as that term is used in in- 
dustry in this country applies to a very large 
number of identical products for sale to the 
general public, produced in a manufacturing 
plant on a production line set up. That 
process is not and cannot be applied to sea- 
going ships. At least it never has been as yet 
successfully so applied. 

It is just as necessary, from the naval and 
mobilization point of view, to prepare pri- 
vately owned ship repair yards for their war- 
time mission as it is to prepare the naval 
shipyards for that same mission. It is ob- 
vious that, if the privately owned ship repair 
yards are to accomplish that wartime mission 
successfully, they must receive work in peace- 
time of such a character as to enable them 
to perform properly their wartime mission. 
The allocation of a greater volume of repair 
work, particularly on combat vessels, will not 
necessarily destroy the flexibility which Cap- 
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tain McCain says is necessary, and it certainly 
will not promote the economic well being of 
the private ship repair industry at the ex- 
pense of the national security. On the con- 
trary, if applied with discretion, it will pro- 
mote both the private ship repair industry 
and the naval shipyards, and thus the na- 
tional security. 

Whether or not 75 percent or some other 
percentage of naval repair work be allocated 
to private ship repair yards, the Navy could, 
if it would, allocate a substantially higher 
percentage of naval repair work to private 
ship repair yards than it now does, what- 
ever that percentage, presently unknown, 
may turn out to be, without causing the 
closing of several naval shipyards and dras- 
tic curtailment in the operations of others. 

To predict such closing and curtailment 
of operations and the consequent impair- 
ment of the Navy’s ability to provide logis- 
tics support to the operating forces and to 
maintain them in an optimum condition of 
readiness, as a result of allocating some 
greater amount of naval repair work to pri- 
vate ship repair yards is to ignore the facts 
and realities of the situation. 

Actually it will take a positive policy on the 
part of the Navy to allocate more naval re- 
pair work to private ship-repair yards, rather 
than the present negative policy that it can’t 
be done for fear of dire resuits, as well as 
fear of the alleged incompetency of the pri- 
vate ship repair yards. Actually also, the 
present employment ceilings and workloads 
in the naval shipyards are as much the re- 
sult of pressures, political and otherwise, as 
they are the result of concern for the na- 
tional security. Any time any reduction in 
naval shipyard personnel ceilings is at- 
tempted, that political pressure makes itself 
immediately and forcibly felt. Furthermore 
history shows that Government establish- 
ments tend to expand rather than contract, 
for such is human nature. 

Captain McCain comments to the effect 
that any National Commission such as con- 
templated by the bill could not be expected 
to formulate recommendations within the 
short space of 1 year that would be of any 
practical benefit. If that is the case, it would 
be simple to extend the period to 2 years. As 
to prejudging of the matter prior to any re- 
port and finding by the Commission, in the 
establishment of an arbitrary 75:25 ratio, 
let the Navy advise what the present per- 
centage is, let the bill be amended to pro- 
vide a reasonable interim increase and then 
let the Commission determine whether a 
permanent increase greater in amount than 
the interim increase is reasonable and in 
the national interest, both economicallywise 
and securitywise. 

Some reference is made by Captain McCain 
to the present policy as having been estab- 
lished by tradition. 

It is tradition which must be overcome and 
a policy must be determined, not on tradi- 
tion, but on the realities of the mobilization 
base. The Navy’s policy on the mobilization 
base is not consistent with the Navy’s policy 
on the operation of naval shipyards at the 
expense of the private ship repair industry. 
Likewise the Navy’s policy on the high-level 
operation of naval shipyards is not consistent 
with the findings and recommendations of 
the Hoover Commission in respect to com- 
petition with private industry. 

On a collateral point, involving repairs 
to 43 naval vessels to be transferred from 
the reserve fleet to friendly nations, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, in a letter of July 14, as- 
sured me that he subscribes to the sound 
proposition that Government must not com- 
pete unfairly with private industry. He 
states that in recent years the relative 
growth of private shipbuilding yards has 
been greater than that of the Navy ship- 
building yards which is a direct result of 
application by the administration of the 
principle in question. 
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Here again, in the information which has 
been furnished to the President, is the con- 
fusion that is evident in Captain McCain’s 
letter—a failure to differentiate between 
shipbuilding yards and ship repair yards. 
It is the latter which would be involved with 
respect to the 43 naval vessels in question. 

Furthermore, why should there be any 
growth of Navy shipbuilding yards? That is 
exactly what the private ship repair industry 
takes exception to; in fact the industry’s 
efforts made over the years have been di- 
rected to curtailment of the present size of 
the naval shipyards, at least in respect to 
the employment of personnel and the volume 
of repair work allocated to such yards. 

The President also says he must agree with 
the Navy that their yards are technically 
better qualified and more experienced in 
conversion and repair of combatant ships. 
The President cannot know this of his own 
knowledge. He perforce has accepted the 
Navy’s statement to that effect. Private 
industry does not concede that the naval 
shipyards are technically better qualified in 
conversion and repair of combatant ships. 
The technical qualifications of many of the 
private yards are of a very high order. If 
they were not, it must be obvious that the 
Navy would not allocate to such yards a 
substantial part of its construction program 
for new combatant ships. If the naval ship- 
yards are more experienced in conversion and 
repair of combatant ships, as his letter states, 
it must be due to the fact that the Navy 
more or less monopolizes that type of work 
for its naval shipyards, which it has the 
power to do. How then can the private ship 
repair yards be expected to become expe- 
rienced in the absence of the type of work 
which they will be called upon to perform 
in the event of war? What then becomes 
of the mobilization base upon which the Navy 
says it will have to rely under war condi- 
tions? 


VICTOR PERLO’S ATTACK ON 
“PEOPLE’S CAPITALISM.” 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, the 
daily conduct of the American people 
has become grist for the propaganda 
mills of unfriendly nations. Our slight- 
est transgressions, imprudent actions, ir- 
resolute policies, and partisan squabbles 
have been employed, with considerable 
impact, to portray the United States in 
an unfavorable light. Any uncommon or 
eccentric behavior pattern is depicted as 
typically American. 

Former President Herbert Hoover in 
his address at the Brussels Fair on July 
4 endeavored to correct some of the 
more glaring misconceptions concerning 
the American economy which have been 
fostered so assiduously by the Commu- 
nists. He said: 

We are often depicted as living under the 
control of wicked men who exploit our eco- 
nomic life through gigantic trusts and huge 
corporations. They are supposed to grind 
the faces of the poor and to exploit other 
nations. All this ignores the fact that our 
laws for nearly 70 years have prohibited the 
existence of trusts and cartels. In few other 
nations have the fundamentals of fair and 
open competition been so zealously main- 
tained. 

This competition has spurred our indus- 
tries to adopt every laborsaving device. And 
to create them, there are more than 5,000 
industrial research laboratories that pour 


out new ideas which become open to all the 
world. 

Insofar as large corporations are con- 
cerned, they are the property of millions of 
our people. The largest of them has more 
than 1,500,000 individual stockholders, not 
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one of whom owns more than one-thirtieth 
of 1 percent of the corporation. 


Contrary to Communist propaganda, 
almost everyone, either directly or indi- 
rectly, through financial institutions, has 
an investment in the tools of production 
in America. Stockholders outnumber 
employees in many of our leading corpor- 
ations. What is perhaps of more im- 
portance, in our classless society a stock- 
holder and an employee are often one 
and the same individual. There can be 
no basic conflict in America between 
the long term interests of consumers, 
workers, and the owners of America’s 
free enterprise economy. 

The diffusion in stock ownership, as 
well as the growth in employee partici- 
pation, has paced our industrial growth. 

In July 1957, a survey published by 
Fortune magazine disclosed that in con- 
nection with the 500 largest United 
States industrial corporations, there 
were 11,120,904 common-stock holders 
and 8,793,347 employees. 

At the end of 1957, for example, there 
were 717,746 shareholders in the General 
Motors Corp., the Nation’s largest cor- 
poration. This figure includes 130,900 
joint tenancy accounts, representing 2 
or more persons, and 51,820 institutions 
and miscellaneous groups. In addition, 
more than 92,000 General Motors sal- 
aried employees are acquiring GM stock 
through a savings-stock purchase pro- 
gram. 

Recent developments in the Middle 
East make it particularly important that 
we always present a true picture of the 
operation of our economy. The Ameri- 
can Economic Association is one of 
America’s great professional societies. 
It publishes the American Economic Re- 
view quarterly. Necessarily, only a few 
of the many important economic studies 
by America’s scholars can be included in 
any one year. 

In discussing editorial policies, the 
board of editors state in the June 1958 
issue: 

The board would hesitate to change its 
policy of selecting leading articles from those 
submitted to one of commissioning articles 
in order to obtain more nontechnical papers 
or papers of broader interest * * * it be- 
lieves that the primary emphasis in the four 
regular issues of the Review should continue 
to be on the stimulation of fundamental re- 
search and the reporting of its results * * * 
competition for the opportunity of publica- 
tion in the Review is more likely to result 


in high quality papers than when articles are 
commissioned. 


In view of the generally accepted facts 
on the widespread ownership of common 
stock in America’s leading corporations, 
I was surprised to find that one of the 
articles selected by the editors of the 
American Economic Review for the June 
1958 issue is entitled “People’s Capital- 
ism and Stock Ownership,” by Victor 
Perlo. 

This article attempts to undermine the 
exhibit prepared by the United States 
Information Agency which has been 
shown at trade fairs throughout the 
world to portray our people’s capital- 
ism. It states, in effect, that there is no 
basis for this exhibit. 

It is not my purpose to dignify Mr. 
Perlo’s article with a detailed analysis. 
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However, inasmuch as the American 
Economic Association states that com- 
petition for the opportunity of publica- 
tion in the Review is more likely to re- 
sult in high-quality papers than when 
articles are commissioned,” it is im- 
portant to show that this article can 
hardly qualify as scholarly research. 

For example, in discussing the owner- 
ship of stock by employees, Mr. Perlo re- 
sorts to a study by Mr. Kimmel prepared 
in 1952. This data is 6 years old. Mr. 
Kimmel estimated that only 780,000 em- 
ployees owned stock in the companies 
for which they worked. 

The absurdity of this figure is revealed 
by the fact that in the case of the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co. more 
than 250,000 employees own stock in that 
company. The General Motors 50th 
anniversary report shows that 92,000 
General Motors employees are acquiring 
stock through the savings-stock purchase 
program. Furthermore, the Du Pont 
Co. shows that 60,000 employees are be- 
coming stockholders in that company 
through participation in its thrift plan. 
Stockholder-employees in these three 
companies total more than 400,000. If 
Mr. Perlo’s figures were correct, 
investor-employees in these 3 companies 
would account for more than half of all 
employees owning stock in the companies 
for which they work in the entire United 
States. This is, of course, nonsense. 

Readily available data may be found 
in the annual reports of American cor- 
porations to show the wide diffusion of 
stockholders. However, Mr. Perlo at- 
tempts to use TNEC studies now more 
than 20 years old to give the impres- 
sion that American industry is controlled 
by only a few families. 

In a further attempt to undermine 
American capitalism, Mr. Perlo attrib- 
utes to the Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey the following statement: 

Yes, the people own the tools of produc- 
tion. * * * By his own definition, Karl 
Marx’s prophecy has been realized. * * * 
How odd to find it is here, in the capitalism 
he reviled, that the promise of the tools has 
been fulfilled. 


The footnote indicates that this quo- 
tation may be found in a pamphlet pub- 
lished by the Esso Corp. entitled “The 
Story of Creative Capital.” It so hap- 
pens that the Story of Creative Capital 
was not published by the Esso Corp. but 
by the Du Pont Co. This is an indication 
of the quality of Mr. Perlo’s research. 

In addition, Mr. Perlo omitted from 
the quotation the most important part 
of re statement. The actual statement 
read: 

Yes, the people own the tools of produc- 
tion. By his own definition, Karl Marx's 
prophecy has been realized. How odd a 
quirk of fate that in Russia, where he is 
revered, his dream should have been shred- 
ded on the jagged shards of “state” bureau- 
cracy. How odd to find that it is here, in 
the capitalism he reviled, that the promise 
of the tools has been fulfilled, 


In view of Mr. Perlo’s admiration for 
Soviet Russia, it is not odd that he should 
have doctored the quotation before using 
it. Perhaps this also accounts for the 
fact that he made it difficult for anyone 
to check his alleged scholarly works by 
using an incorrect reference. 
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The article is an undisguised attack on 
American capitalism. Mr. Perlo at- 
tempts to prove that the average citizen 
does not benefit from American free 
enterprise. He states: 

One can search far and not find a real 
representative of small stockholders among 
the directors of large corporations, whether 
a representative is defined as one having an 
occupation similar to that of the typical 
small stockholder (small-business man, sala- 
ried employee, wage earner), or being an 
official of an organization of any of these 
groups. K 

The fact of the matter is that in 
America we have a classless society, and 
most of the officers and directors of 
America’s leading corporations have 
risen from the ranks; very few of them 
had personal wealth in their early years. 

Obviously, it would be a disservice to 
the millions of stockholders who have 
invested their savings in American busi- 
ness to select directors merely because 
they happen to be small-business men, 
salaried employees, or wage earners. 
Directors should be selected solely on the 
basis of their ability to contribute to the 
profitable management and direction of 
a business enterprise. 

Mr. President, since students in schools 
and colleges throughout the world read 
the American Economic Review, they 
should know something about Mr. Perlo’s 
background. This will enable them to 
better appraise his thesis. 

Mr. Perlo has written a number of 
books which have been published by In- 
ternational Publishers, which, as every 
Senator knows, is the publishing house 
of the Communist Party in the United 
States. 

He has frequently resorted to the fifth 
amendment in his appearances before 
Congressional committees. He was a 
witness before the Internal Security Sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee on 
the Judiciary during the 83d Congress. 
His views on socialism and capitalism 
were enlightening. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that excerpts from Mr. Perlo’s tes- 
timony before our subcommittee may be 
printed at this point in the Recorp for 
the benefit of those who will read his 
article in the American Economic 
Review. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

[From hearing before the Subcommittee To 
Investigate the Administration of the In- 
ternal Security Act and Other Internal 
Security Laws of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, United States Senate, 83d Cong., 
Ist sess., on interlocking subversion in 
Government Departments, May 12, 1953, 
pt. 7] 

INTERLOCKING SUBVERSION IN GOVERNMENT 

DEPARTMENTS 

Mr. Morris. Where do you practice your 
business? 

Mr. PERLO. Being an economic consultant? 

Mr. Morris. Yes. 

Mr. Perio. New York. 

Mr. Morris. Would you describe generally 
the nature of your duties at the present time? 

Mr. PERLO. I do economic work for various 
clients. 

Mr. Morris. Who are some of those clients, 
Mr. Perlo? 
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Mr, PER. o. I refuse to answer that question 
on the grounds that it might tend to incrim- 
inate me. 

Mr. Morris. You mean if you were to an- 
swer that question as to who are your clients, 
that would incriminate you; not them, you? 

Mr. Perio. I decline to get into a discus- 
sion of the reasons for my answer for the 
same reason. 

Mr. Morris. And you won't tell this com- 
mittee anything for its records about the job 
that you are now carrying on? 

Mr. Perio. That's right, except I'll say that 
the work I do I consider good work and 
honest work and on behalf of the American 
people, 

Mr. Morris. On behalf of the American 
people? 

Mr. PERLO. Yes, 

Mr. Morris, Are you presently a member 
of a Communist espionage ring? 

Mr. Perio. No, 

Mr. Morris. Are you presently a member of 
the Communist Party? 

Mr. Perio. I decline to answer that ques- 
tion on the grounds that it might tend to 
incriminate me and also on the ground that 
it interferes with my freedom of association. 

Mr. Morris. Mr, Chairman, will you rule 
on his invocation of privilege? 

The CHARMAN. This committee will recog- 
nize your right to refuse to answer under the 
fifth amendment, that it may tend to incri- 
minate you, but we do not believe that your 
right of association is grounds for refusing 
to answer. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, in this memo- 
randum of November 1945 which has been 
referred to several times before, one para- 
graph reads—and this, Mr. Perlo, is a memo- 
randum which has been described by now 
Vice President Nixon as a secret memoran- 
dum, dated November 25, 1945, dealing with 
Soviet espionage in the United States pre- 
pared by an intelligence agency of this 
Government, was circulated among several 
key Government departments and was made 
available to the President. Mr. Nixon de- 
scribed it as such on January 26, 1950. The 
pertinent paragraph here, Mr, Chairman, 
reads: 

“The head of the next most important 
group of Soviet espionage agents with whom 
Bentley had maintained liaison was Victor 
Perlo of the War Production Board. Mem- 
bers of this group were introduced to Bentley 
early in 1944 at the apartment of John Abt, 
general counsel for the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers of America, CIO, in New York 
City. The individuals in this group include 
Charles Kramer, an investigator for Sen- 
ator Kilgore’s committee in the United 
States Senate: Henry Magdoff of the War 
Production Board; Edward Fitzgerald, for- 
merly of the Treasury Department and then 
with the War Production Board; Donald 
Wheeler of the Office of Strategic Services; 
Mary Price, formerly employed by Walter 
Lippman in Washington, D. C., and now 
working for the United Office and Profes- 
sional Workers of America, CIO, in New 
York City; Maj. Duncan Lee of William 
Donovan's law firm in New York City who 
is also in the Office of Strategic Services.” 

I would like to ask about those individ- 
uals, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Proceed. 

Mr. Morris. Were you, in fact, the head of 
an espionage ring during the war? 

Mr. Peruo. I refuse to answer that ques- 
tion on the grounds that it might tend to 
incriminate me. 

Mr. Morris. Did you know Elizabeth Bent- 
ley? 

Mr. Perro. I decline to answer that for the 
same reason. 

Mr. Morris. Did you meet with John Abt, 
Elizabeth Bentley, Charles Kramer, and 
other individuals in the apartment of John 
Abt, Central Park West, New York City, dur- 
ing the war, 1944? 
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Mr. Perio. Refuse to answer for the same 
reason, 

Mr. Morris. Did you know John Abt? 

Mr. PERLO. Refuse to answer for the same 
reason, 

Mr. Morris. Did you know Charles Kra- 
mer? 

Mr. Perio. Refuse to answer for the same 
reason. 

é = Morris. Did you know Henry Mag- 
off? 

Mr. Perio. Refuse to answer for the same 
reason. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, the same rea- 
son— 

The CHARMAN. Let the record show each 
time the fifth amendment privilege, may 
tend to incriminate him. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know Edward Fitz- 
gerald? 

Mr. Perio. Refuse to answer for the same 
reason. 

Mr. Morris. Did you know Donald Whee- 
ler? 

Mr. Perio. Refuse to answer for the same 
reason. 

Mr. Morris. Did you know Mary Price? 

Mr. PERLO. Refuse to answer for the same 
reason, 

Mr. Morris. Did you know Major Duncan 
Lee? 

Mr. PERLO. Refuse to answer for the same 
reason. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, we have had 
testimony, in addition, before this commit- 
tee from one Nathaniel Weyl that the wit- 
ness here today was a member of the Harold 
Ware cell of the Communist Party meeting 
in Washington in 1933 and subsequent 
years. 

Mr. Perlo, were you a member of the Har- 
old Ware cell of the Communist Party in 
1933 and following years? 

Mr. PERLO, I refuse to answer that ques- 
tion for the same reason. 

The CHAIRMAN. That it might tend to in- 
criminate you? 

Mr. PERLO. Les. 

Mr. Morris. Did you meet in meetings of 
the Harold Ware cell of the Communist 
Party with Alger Hiss? 

Mr. PERLO. The same reason. 

Mr. Morris. Did you meet in secret meet- 
ings of the Communist Party with Donald 
Hiss? 

Mr. PERLO. Same reason. 

Mr. Morris. Did you meet in secret meet- 
ings of the Communist Party with Lee Press- 
man? 

Mr. Perio. Same reason, decline to answer, 

Mr. Morris. Do you know Nathaniel 
Weyl? 

Mr. Perio. Decline to answer on the 
grounds it might tend to incriminate me. 

Senator WELKER. Did you know Harold 
Ware? 

Mr. Perio. Decline to answer on the 
grounds it might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, we have also 
had testimony from Whittaker Chambers 
to the effect that Mr. Perlo was a member 
of the Harold Ware cell and was an active 
Communist agent subsequent to that. 

Did you know Whittaker Chambers? 

Mr. Pero. Refuse to answer that question 
for the same reason, that it might tend to 
incriminate me, 

Mr. Morais. And you won't tell us whether 
you are presently a member of the Com- 
munist organization? 

Mr. PERLO. That's right. 

Mr. Morris. Where were you born, Mr, 
Perlo? 

Mr. Perio. Queens County, N. Y. 

Mr. Morris. Did you go to Columbia Uni- 
versity? 

Mr. PERLO. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Did you get your bachelor’s 
degree in 1931? 

Mr. PERLO. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Morris. And your graduate degree in 
1932? 

Mr. Perio. I guess it must have been 
1932. I wasn’t sure whether it was 1932 or 
1933. 

Mr. Morris. What degrees do you have? 

Mr. PERLO. Bachelor's degree and master’s 
degree. 

Mr. Morris. Were you a member of the 
Young Communist League when you were 
at Columbia? 

Mr. Perio. I refuse to answer that ques- 
tion on the grounds that it might tend to 
incriminate me and also on the grounds that 
it interferes with my freedom of association. 

The CHARMAN. Let the record show that 
we do not recognize the right to refuse to 
answer on the grounds of association. His 
refusal to answer on the fifth amendment 
privilege, that it might tend to incriminate 
him, is recognized by this committee. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Perlo, when did you first 
come to Washington to work for the United 
States Government? 

Mr. Perio. 1933. 

Mr. Morets. What were the circumstances 
of your coming to Washington to work for 
the Government? 

Mr. Perio, The circumstances of my coming 
to work for the Government in Washington 
were that the country was in the bottom of 
the worst depression in our history and 16 
million people were walking the streets, and 
the new administration that was coming 
in was asking people to come down here and 
try to work out ways of helping improve the 
situation and helping alleviate the misery 
of the people. 

Mr. Morris. And you undertook to come 
down to solve some of those problems? 

Mr. PERLO. To help in a very modest way 
to solve some of those problems. 

Mr. Morris. How did you get your first 
job in Washington? 

Mr. PERLO, I was recommended by one of 
my professors at the university to some of 
the Officials of the NRA with whom he worked 
and who asked him to recommend people. 

Mr. Morris. Is that Professor Hotelling? 
Is he the one who recommended you? 

Mr. Perio. That's right. 

Mr. Morris. What was your first job? 

Mr. Perio. Well, to tell you the honest 
truth, I can’t remember all of the details of 
the job, but the kind of thing I did was at- 
tempt to work out measures that would help 
in the direction of increasing wages and 
reducing working hours, increasing consumer 
purchasing power and hence increasing em- 
ployment and prosperity in our country. 

Mr, Morris, What agency was this with? 

Mr. PRO. In the NRA. 

Mr. Morris. What was your first salary? 

Mr. PERLO. I think it was $2,300. 

Mr. Morris. Now, were you a member of 
the Communist Party at that time? 

Mr. Perio. I refuse to answer that ques- 
tion for the same reasons. 

Mr. Morris. How long did you stay in the 
NRA? 

Mr. Perio. Until 1935, at which time the 
agency folded up because it was declared 
unconstitutional by the Supreme Court. 

Mr. Morris. What did you do after that? 

Mr. Perio. I went to another agency 

Mr. Morris. What was the other agency? 

Mr. PERLO. The Home Owners Loan Corp. 

Mr. Morris. How did you get a job in the 
Home Owners Loan Corp.? 

Mr. PERLO. I don’t remember the exact 
circumstances any more. 

Mr. Morris. You don’t remember how you 
got your job in HOLC? 

Mr. Perio. No; I don't remember whether 
I was called, asked to come by one of the 
officials there, or whether I asked for the 
job. This was over 20 years ago. 

Mr. Morris, Wasn’t that a hard thing, to 
get a job in those days? 

Mr. Perio. Not in Washington in those 
days for a competent statisticlan and econo- 
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mist, no. As a matter of fact, there were 
plenty of times when you had to choose be- 
tween various jobs because there was quite 
a demand during much of that period. 

Mr. Morris. Where did you live during this 
period, Mr. Perlo? 

Mr. Perio. Where did I live? 

Mr. Morris. Yes, in Washington. Did you 
ever live in St. Matthews Court? 

Mr. Perio, Might be. I don’t remember 
any more. 

Mr. Morris. Henry Collins used to live 
there. Did you ever live with Henry Col- 
lins at St. Matthews Court? 

Mr. PERLO. I refuse to answer that ques- 
tion on the ground that it might tend to 
incriminate me. 

The CHamman. You mean, Mr. Perlo, if 
you would give us an honest answer to that 
question, it might tend to incriminate you, 
where you lived? We recognize your rights 
under the fifth amendment, but we do not 
think you ought to abuse those rights before 
this committee. 

Mr. Perio. Well, Mr. Jenner, my residences 
are a matter of public record, I believe. I 
believe they are all on file one place or 
another. Nevertheless, I sincerely believe 
that the way this question is put in its con- 
nection, I must refuse to answer it on the 
grounds it might tend to incriminate me. 

Mr. Morris. You worked with Henry Col- 
lins, have you not? That’s Henry Collins, Jr. 

Mr. Perio. Will you please explain your 
question? 

The CHAIRMAN. You have worked with 
Henry Collins, Jr.? 

Ra Morais. In various Government agen- 
cies. 

Mr. Perio. It might be. 
the moment, 

Mr. Morris. Where else did you live in 
Washington, Mr. Perlo? Did you have many 
residences in Washington at this period? 

Mr. PERLO. I had several residences, 

Mr. Morrts. With whom else did you live 
in Washington during this period? 

Mr. PERLO. With whom else? 

Mr. Morris. Yes. You shared an apart- 
ment with 4 or 5 attorneys down here, did 
you not, or shared a house with them? 

Mr. PERLO. I guess that’s so, yes. 

Mr. Morris. You lived there for a period 
of at least a year, too, did you not? 

Mr. PERLO. No, much shorter period. 

Mr. Morris. Who were those people, Mr. 
Perlo? Can you recall? 

Mr. PERLO. No; I don’t recall. 

Senator WELKER. You mean you shared a 
house with five attorneys and you cannot 
recall the name of one of them? 

Mr. PERLO. Yes; I remember one of them. 
One of them is Aaron Morouchek. 

Mr. Morris. He died, did he not? Isn't he 
dead now? 

Mr. PERLO. I don’t know. Is he dead? 

Mr. Morris. Where was this house located? 

Mr. PERLO. Somewhere near Dupont Circle. 

Senator WELKER. Do you remember the 
names of any of the others? 

Mr. PERLO, I just can't think of any more. 
If you want me to search my recollection on 
it further, you can come back to the ques- 
tion later. I'll think about it. I just can't 
think of that. 

Senator WELKER. All right, supposing we 
do that, Mr. Perlo. 

Mr. PERLO. All right. 

Mr. Morris. What were your duties at the 
HOLC? Is it your best recollection now that 
you cannot recollect how you got your job 
with the HOLC? 

Mr. PERLO. Look, if you mean did I fill out 
an application and get the job, certainly, 
that’s what I did. 

Mr. Morris. Tell me this: Did anyone in 
the Communist Party help you get that job? 

Mr. PERLO. All my jobs in the Government 
I obtained on my own initiative and through 
my normal governmental contacts. Any of 
the people that I had contact with in con- 
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nection with getting jobs, I didn’t ask them 
what their politics was. 

Mr. Morris. How long did you stay with 
the HOLC? 

Mr. PERLO. I stayed with the HOLC for 2 
years. 

The CHARMAN. What type of work did you 
do there? 

Mr. Perto. Well, my work there was in con- 
nection with activities of the HOLC in try- 
ing to save the homes of hundreds of thou- 
sands of small-home owners who had gotten 
loaded up with excessive mortgage debt dur- 
ing the 1920’s and I worked in the direction 
of helping to save more of these homes and 
in combating against the pressures of cer- 
tain big financial institutions that were at- 
tempting to crack down on the loans that 
HOLC had taken over and convert the United 
States Government into a big foreclosure 
agency. 

Senator WELKER. Just one question more, 
Mr. Chairman. You stated a moment ago 
to Counsel Morris that you didn’t ask any 
person who may have helped you get a job 
as to his political affiliation. Did you know 
the political affiliation of anyone who helped 
you get a job? 

Mr. PERLO. Not that I can think of at the 
moment. 

Senator WELKER. Did any Communists rec- . 
ommend you or help you get a job in this 
agency? 

Mr. Perio. Well, I don't for one thing, one 
never knows—look, so far as I specifically 
know, the answer is “No.” 

Senator WELKER. Very well. 

Mr. Morris. Did Lee Pressman ever ald you 
in transferring from one job to another? 

Mr. Perio. Not that I know of. 

Mr. Morris. You worked with Harold Pos- 
ner, did you not, in the NRA? 

Mr. Perio. I think that a man of that name 
was working there at that time. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know Harold Posner? 

Mr. PERLO. I know him, yes. 

Mr. Morris. Will you tell us when you first 
met Harold Posner, P-o-s-n-e-r? 

Mr. PEnLo. I don’t remember. 

Mr. Morris. When did you last see Harold 
Posner? 

Mr. Perio. I don’t remember. 

Mr. Morris. What was your next assign- 
ment after your HOLC assignment, Mr. Perlo? 

Mr. Perio. Well, it wasn’t in the nature of 
an assignment. I was invited by one of my 
former bosses at the HOLC— 

Mr. Morris. Who was he now? 

Mr. Perio. Spurgeon Bell. He had gone to 
the Brookings Institution to write a book 
dealing with labor economics. He had been 
asked by the Brookings Institution to write 
a book on labor economics and he required 
an assistant to help with various of the sta- 
tistical work and with some of the writing 
of the material, and he asked me to come 
there to do that, which, of course, was a great 
opportunity for me to do creative research 
on a higher level than I had been able to do 
formerly. 

Mr. Morris. During the period you worked 
for the Brookings Institute, were you a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party? 

Mr. Perio. I decline to answer that ques- 
tion for the reasons I mentioned before. 

Mr. Morris. How long did you stay at the 
Brookings Institution? 

Mr. Perio. For 2 years, until the book was 
done. 

Mr. Morris. Whom did you work with there 
at the Brookings Institute in connection with 
that project? 

Mr. Perio. What individuals? 

Mr. Morris. Yes, what individuals. You 
did not work alone, did you? 

Mr. Perio. Well, I worked for Spurgeon 
Bell. 

Mr. Morris. Just the two of you? 

Mr. PERLO. What? 

Mr. Morris. Just the two of you working 
on this project? 
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Mr. PERLO. Most of the time, but there 
were a couple of other assistants from time 
to time. 

Mr. Morris. Who were they? 

Mr. Perto. The other assistants that I 
can remember are John McClellan and Ed- 
ward Posniak. 

Mr. Morse. When did you last see Mr. 
Posniak? 

Mr. Perio. Don’t remember. 

Mr, Morris. When did you first see Mr. 
Posniak? 

Mr. PERLO. Don't remember. 

Mr. Morris. You have seen him, have you 
not 

Mr. Perio. He worked on the same project 
I did; yes. 

Mr. Morris. Will you tell us something 
about your association with Mr. Edward 
Posniak? Do you know where he works 
now, for instance? 

Mr. PERLO. I don't know where he works 
now; no. I read about him in the papers 
recently that he was under fire by one of 
these committees, but I don’t know where 
he works now. 

Mr. Morris. Have you seen him within 
the last year? 

Mr. Perio. No, 

Mr. Morse. Did you see him last year? 

Mr. PERLO. What? 

Mr. Morse. Did you see him during the 
last 2 years? 

Mr. Perio. I don't think so. If you go 
back far enough—I really don’t remember 
when I last saw the man. It’s on honest 
answer, and I do remember that I didn't 
see him the last year or two. If I did, I 
wouldn't say definitely that that was the 
end of the period. 

Mr. Morse. Mr. Chairman, I submit that 
the witness is not being responsive to that 
question, As a matter of fact, we are ask- 
ing for a list of associations with a man who 
was assistant research clerk with him back 
in the 1930’s and I submit the witness is 
not giving a responsive answer to that ques- 
tion. 

The CHamNMAN. Mr. Perlo, can you not give 
the committee a more definite answer in re- 
gard to a man that you worked with and 
with whom you were closely associated? 

Mr, Perio. I think, Mr. Senator and Mr. 
Counsel, that you are making unreasonable 
demands, In the course of my work with 
the Government, I worked with hundreds 
and hundreds of people and you are saying 
to me: When did you last see one of those 
hundreds of people? 

Mr. Morris. We are not asking you spe- 
cifically. We are asking you generally, under 
what circumstances you saw him. He is a 
man you know well. 

Mr. Perio. I don't know him very well; no. 
It may be that I last saw him—my best 
guess as to when I last saw him was some- 
where between 8 and 12 years ago. 

Mr. Morris. And what were the circum- 
stances at that time? 

Mr. PERLO., What? 

Mr. Morris. What were the circumstances 
under which you saw him? 

Mr. PERLO. I don't know. I might have had 
lunch with him. I might have seen him at 
a 5 office, something of that char - 
acter. 

Mr. Morris. In other words, you have had 
lunch with him on several occasions, but 
you can’t recall whether or not that was the 
occasion that you last saw him? 

The CHARMAN. Did he ever come to your 
home, Mr. Perlo? 

Mr. Perio. I don’t remember. 

The CHARMAN. Did you ever go to his 
home? 

Mr. PERLO. I don’t remember, but I did 
have lunch with him; I remember that. 

The CHAIRMAN. Go ahead. 

Mr. Morris. What did you do after you left 
Brookings Institution, Mr. Perlo? 
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Mr. PERLO. I went to the Commerce De- 
partment. 

Mr. Morse. What was your assignment in 
the Department of Commerce? 

Mr. PERLO. Well, my assignment at the 
Department of Commerce was to work on 
methods for overcoming the 1938-39 depres- 
sion, to figure out ways of helping to accom- 
plish full employment in this country 
through more public works and other things 
in the interests of the people, and to expand 
foreign trade. 

Mr, Morris. That has been your motivation 
all throughout this, according to your testi- 
mony today, wanting to improve the eco- 
nomic lot of the United States people and 
the United States Government? 

Mr. PERLO. Absolutely, certainly, but it so 
happens I am telling you what my assign- 
ments were in different agencies and that 
happened to be the general character of my 
assignment in the Commerce Department, 
which I am presenting simply as I can in 
summary fashion, 

Mr. Morris. You worked on the Secretary’s 
staff, did you not, at that time? 

Mr. Perio. Well, it was on the Secretary’s 
staff until Senator Taft and some of his as- 
sociates did a hatchet job on that setup in 
the Senate on the appropriations and there- 
after we were transferred to the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

Mr. Morris. When were you on the Secre- 
tary’s staff? The Secretary at that time was 
Harry Hopkins, was he not? 

Mr. Perwo. I believe he was the Secretary 
for at least part of the time. Whether he 
was Secretary all the time I don’t remember 
for sure, 

Mr. Morris. And it was your job to ac- 
cumulate the facts and present facts that 
would be the foundation for basic economic 
decisions to be made by the Secretary of 
Commerce? Is that a fair description? 

Mr. PERLO. That's right. 

Mr. Morris. Were you a member of the 
Communist Party when you held that assign- 
ment? 

Mr. Pervo. I refuse to answer that question 
for the same reasons I mentioned earlier. 

The CHAIRMAN. You mean an honest an- 
swer to that would incriminate you? Were 
you adviser to the Secretary of Commerce? 

Mr. Morris, Was he a member of the Com- 
munist Party when he held the job? 

Senator WELKER. The chairman is correct. 
Were you an adviser? 

The CHamman. He was on the Secretary 
of Commerce's staff. You mean to say that 
would incriminate you? 

Mr. Perto. That wasn't the question as I 
understood it. Do you want to repeat the 
question, please? 

Mr. Morris. Will you repeat the question, 
Mr. Reporter? 

(The record was read by the reporter as 
follows: 

“Were you a member of the Communist 
Party when you held that assignment?”) 

Mr. Perio. And I refuse to answer that 
question for the reasons I mentioned earlier. 

The CHARMAN. The fifth amendment, it 
might tend to incriminate you? 

Mr. Perio. Fifth amendment. 

Mr. Morris. Willard Thorp was responsi- 
ble for your hiring; was he not? You know 
Willard Thorp; do you not? 

Mr. Perio. Yes; I know Willard Thorp. 

Mr. Morris. Was he instrumental in 
bringing you into that assignment? 

Mr. Perio. Might have been; not that I 
particularly know or recollect. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know a man named 
Veet Bassie, B-a-s-s-i-e? 

Mr. Perio. Well, he was my boss at one 
time. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know a man named 
Salant, S-a-l-a-n-t? 

Mr. PERLO. He was one of my coworkers 
in the Commerce Department, 
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Mr. Morris. Will you give us a descrip- 
tion of your duties in the Department of 
Commerce at that time? 

Mr. PERLO. III try to give you an example 
of the kind of assignments we had. We ex- 
amined the various things that go to make 
up the economy, various parts of economic 
life and different branches of production 
and finance, and we saw which parts were 
particularly in bad shape resulting in wide- 
spread unemployment that existed at that 
time, and we tried to work out a scale and 
kind of public works and other projects, 
other measures, that would either directly 
lead to increased employment in these weak 
industries or indirectly lead to increased 
employment through increasing the pur- 
chasing power of the people. 

Mr. Morris. You left the Department of 
Commerce in what year, Mr. Perlo? 

Mr. Perio. Well, toward the end of 1940 
my part of the Department of Commerce 
was transferred bodily to the Defense 
Agency, Emergency Defense Agency, on ac- 
count of the fact that the situation had 
changed from one of depression to one of 
war in Europe and the danger of our in- 
volvement in that war. 

Mr. Morris. In other words, work which 
had been primarily research and devoted to 
the solving of the economic problems of the 
country was now going to be turned to the 
problems of war? 

Mr, Prato. To the economic problems of 
war mobilization in preparation for the de- 
fense of the country, that’s right. 

Mr. Morris, And on November 1, 1940, you 
became the principal economic analyst for 
the Council of National Defense Advisory 
Committee? 

Mr. PERLO. Well, I assume that the date on 
the paper you are reading is accurate and so 
on, but the connotation of it is slightly in- 
accurate, and I don’t believe in boasting—— 

Mr. Morris. I am reading your positions in 
the Federal service. 

Mr. PERLO. But I don't like to boast of 
how important I was and when it says prin- 
cipal economic something or other it does 
not mean that I was the principal economic 
this and that because there were a lot of 
titles like that and above principal econo- 
mists there were head economists and so on. 

Mr. Morris. You tell us exactly what you 
did at that time. That is what we would 
like to know in this hearing today, Mr. Perlo. 

Mr. Perio. All right. What I did during 
that period, the period prior to Pearl Harbor, 
my work was mainly along two lines: Along 
the lines of helping to prevent inflation, and 
to protect the living standards of the people 
under wartime conditions against war prof- 
iteering, and also helping to make easier and 
more thorough the mobilization for war that 
was necessary for the defense of the country. 

The CHARMAN. Mr. Perlo, as I remember it, 
in 1940, when you went with that agency, 
there was no evidence of any inflation, was 
there? Were there not 10 million people 
unemployed? 

Mr, PERLO. Well, I am describing the period 
between when I went with this agency 

The CHarrMan. I thought you went with 
this agency in November 1940, 

Mr. Perio. Yes, but I said up to Pearl Har- 
bor. For example, early in 1941, there was a 
big issue on the question of wages and prices 
in the steel industry. I believe there was a 
wage increase in the steel industry and there 
was considerable dispute over the question as 
to whether the steel prices had to be in- 
creased, and one of my assignments was to 
prepare material on what the economic facts 
were concerning the ability of the steel com- 
panies to absorb the wage increase without a 
price increase, and the facts showed that the 
steel companies were making plenty of prof- 
its and could easily absorb the wage in- 
crease, and I assure you that of course my 
research was just one of many things that 
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contributed to such decisions, but to the ex- 
tent that it helped in keeping stable the 
price of steel during the war I am very 
proud of it. 

Mr. Morris. How did you become asso- 
ciated with the Council of National Defense 
Advisory Committee? 

Mr. PERLO. I told you, because my whole 
branch of the Commerce Department was 
bodily transferred in that work. 

Mr. Morris. In December 1942, 2 years later, 
you were converted to a war service appoint- 
Ment, were you not? 

Mr. PERLO. I don't know. 

Mr. Morris. Does that 

Mr. Perio. If the record says so, it must 
beso. I don’t remember. 

Mr. Morris. And then you were head econ- 
omist in the Office of Price Administration 
in the Research Division? 

Mr. Perio. Well, I think that maybe the 
date is a little bit wrong because I think that 
this agency was called the OPA long before 
November 1942. I think it was sometime 
around Pearl Harbor or even before that it 
was called the OPA. 

Mr. Morris. But that was an automatic 
transfer. You mean you went with the 

Mr. Perio. That's right. 

Mr. Morris. The whole function was trans- 
ferred? 

Mr. Perio. That's right. In all this period, 
Commerce Department, National Defense, 
OPA—it was all one job that was just bodily 
transferred from here to there. 

Mr. Morris. All during this period that you 
just described, were you a member of a Com- 
munist ring in Washington? 

Mr. Perio. I refuse to answer that ques- 
tion on the grounds of the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Morris. On February 17, 1943, did you 
become the head financial economist, salary 
of $6,500 a year, with the War Production 
Board in the office of Production Vice Chair- 
man in Washington, D. C.? 

Mr. PERLO. If that’s the way the record 
says it. I thought it was called the Office 
of Progress Reports, but it might have been 
called the other thing. And again I just 
want to qualify it, to point out that when 
you say head financial economist or some- 
thing like that that this is a title and it 
doesn’t mean I was the head economist of 
the War Production Board. 

Mr. Morris. That is why we have you here, 
Mr. Perlo, in order for you to describe exactly 
what you did do. 

Mr. PERLO. All right. 

Mr. Morets. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
point out here that all during this period 
Mr. Perlo’s salary is increasing. When he 
entered the Government with the NRA, his 
salary, according to this, was $2,300. He got 
& promotion to $2,600, 3 months after he 
went there. With HOLC, he was getting 
$2,600, associate economic analyst, after pro- 
motion $2,800, after another promotion, 
$3,100. When he was an expert with the 
De t of Commerce he was getting 
$4,000 and it is now 1939. When he was a 
senior agent in the Commerce Department, 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce Branch, he 
was drawing $4,600. Then as principal eco- 
nomic analyst for the council of National 
Defense Advisory Committee he was draw- 
ing $5,600; head economist for the Office of 
Price Administration, $6,500; and in this last 
assignment that we have been talking about 
his salary is $6,500. 

Mr. Perro. I just want to ask, Mr. Morris, 
is there anything wrong in my having 
achieved these increases in salary as a result 
of my advance in work? 

Mr, Morris. No. That is exactly what we 
are trying to find out here. 

Senator WELKER. I have a couple of ques- 
tions. $ 

The CHARMAN. Senator Welker. 

Senator WELKER. We have been talking 
about your last assignment on the 17th day 
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of February 1943. I wonder if you would be 
kind enough to give me a sample of your 
signature please on this blank piece of paper. 

(Witness writes signature.) 

Senator WELKER. Now, will you do that 
twice more? 

(Witness writes signature.) 

Senator WELKER. Thank you. I ask, Mr. 
Chairman, that this be marked “Exhibit A” 
and made a part of the record. 

The CHARMAN. It may be marked “Exhibit 
A” and made a part of our record. 

(The signature referred to was marked 
“Exhibit A” and is filed in the committee 
files.) 

Senator WELKER. Mr. Perlo, on the 17th 
day of February 1943, were you a member of 
the Communist Party? 

Mr. Perio. I refuse to answer that ques- 
tion for the same reasons as earlier. 

Senator WELKER, I will ask you, Mr. Perlo, 
if you did not on the 17th day of February 
1943, take an oath and subscribe to an 
oath before Marie L. Seebold, notary public 
of the District of Columbia, in which you do 
solemnly swear that: “I, Victor Perlo, do sol- 
emnly swear that I have read and under- 
stand the foregoing”’—which is section 9 A 
of Public Law 252 and I will show you this 
exhibit in just a moment—“that I have read 
and understand the foregoing; that I do 
not advocate the overthrow of the Govern- 
ment of the United States by force or vio- 
lence; that I am not a member of any politi- 
cal party or organization that advocates the 
overthrow of the Government of the United 
States by force or violence; and that during 
such time as I am an employee of the Fed- 
eral Government, I will not advocate nor be- 
come a member of any political party or or- 
ganization that advocates the overthrow of 
the Government of the United States by 
force or violence. 

“VICTOR PERLO. 

“Subscribed and sworn to before me this 
17th day of February, A. D., 1943, at Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

“MARIE L. SEEBOLD, 
“Notary Public, District of Columbia. 

“My commission expires January 19, 1947.” 

Directing your attention to that personnel 
affidavit, I will ask you whether or not you 
did take that oath before that notary public? 

Mr. Perto. It's quite probable that I did, 
and I don't see any reason why I shouldn't. 

Senator WELKER. Did you tell the truth 
when you swore to that affidavit? 

Mr. Perio. Of course I did. 

Senator WELKER. Did you then advocate 
the overthrow of the Government of the 
United States by force or violence? 

Mr. Perio. Of course not. 

Senator WELKER. Were you a member of 
the Communist Party when you took that 
oath? 

Mr. Perio. I refuse to answer that ques- 
tion on the grounds that it might tend to 
incriminate me. 

Senator WELKER. And this is your signa- 
ture on the personnel affidavit? 

Mr. Perio, I suppose so. I dare say it is. 
It looks like it is. 

Senator WELKER. There is not any question 
in you mind about that, Mr. Perlo, is there? 

Mr. PERLO. No, not any serious question 
about it. 

Mr. Morris. At that time had you trans- 
mitted confidential Government information 
to a person you knew to be a member of an 
espionage ring? 

Mr. PERLO. Well, I refuse to answer that 
question on the grounds it might tend to 
incriminate me. 

Senator WELKER. Yet at the same time you 
took this oath that you did not advocate 
the overthrow of the Government of the 
United States by force or violence, and you 
refuse to answer whether or not you sub- 
mitted any secret documents of the Govern- 
ment of the United States to an espionage 
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ring operating in Washington, D. C., at that 
time? 

Mr. PERLO. Yes; I refuse to answer that 
question on grounds that it might tend to 
incriminate me. 

Senator WELKER. I will ask, Mr. Chairman, 
that the personnel affidavit be marked “Ex- 
hibit No. B” and by reference made a part 
of the record. 

The CHAIRMAN. It may. 

(The document referred to was marked 
“Exhibit No. B” and is filed in the committee 
files.) 

Mr. Morris, Mr. Perlo, in connection with 
your job with the OPA, was it your function 
to prepare data for top executives and pre- 
pare material connected with the interde- 
partmental work of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration? 

Mr. Perio. I daresay it was. For example, 
it was one of my jobs to prepare the material, 
prepare the charts, that were presented to a 
committee of the Senate in the Senate Office 
Building the day after Pearl Harbor to dem- 
onstrate the need for complete authority to 
control prices and ration products on ac- 
count of the country was at war, and I might 
say that a number of Senators there seemed 
to require an awful lot of convincing be- 
cause some of them reflected a business-as- 
usual attitude. 

Mr. Morris. Will you give a description of 
your assignment as head financial economist 
in the War Production Board? 

Mr. PERLO. Yes. 

My essential assignment there was—dur- 
ing the early part of my stay at the War 
Production Board my assignment was to as- 
sist in increasing war production, increasing 
the efficiency of war production, to expose 
and report those interests who were hamper- 
ing the increase in war production for rea- 
sons of their profits, and I want to read to 
you a letter to me from Mr. Hyland G. 
Batcheller who was then Operations Vice 
Chairman of the War Production Board, 
dated November 23, 1944, in which he said, 

“Dear Mn. PERLO: I indeed appreciate the 
very excellent work you did on the report 
on critical programs. The job could not 
have been done without your help. 

“Many thanks.” 

Mr. Morris. You recognize, of course, that 
nobody on this committee is challenging your 
efficiency at any time. That is not the issue. 

Mr. PERLO. Well, toward the latter part of 
the war my work was to help prepare for a 
smooth transition from war production to 
civilian economy with a minimum of losses 
to employment and jobs in the transition, 
and I participated in various projects that 
were specifically directed to these ends. 

Senator WELKER. Who was the man who 
wrote you this last letter? 

Mr. PERLO. What? 

Senator WELKER. The letter you just read 
into the record. What was his name? 

Mr. PERLO. Hyland G. Batcheller. 

Senator WELKER. Did Mr. Batcheller ever 
inquire of you as to whether or not you were 
a member of the Communist Party? 

Mr. Perio. Oh, I doubt it. 

Senator WELKER. Do you suppose if you 
had answered that you were a member of 
the Communist Party he would have written 
that letter? 

Mr. PERLO, I don’t know. This is a com- 
pletely hypothetical question. 

Senator WELKER. Completely hypothetical, 
but very material. 

Mr. PERLO. May I say that the atmosphere 
then was not the way it is now when “are 
you or were you ever” has become the $64 
question of the day, which is falsely inter- 
preted as a touchstone of everything else, 
the merits and demerits of every individual 
and what he does. 

Senator WELKER. Very well. Since from 
that statement I take it it was not so bad to 
be a Communist, did you ever tell anyone 
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you were a member of the Communist Party 
back in those days? 

Mr. Perro. I think, Senator Welker, that is 
a loaded question, frankly. 

Senator WELKER. Is it? 

Mr. PERLO. Yes. 

Senator WELKER. You told us that now it is 
very unpopular to be a Communist and it 
was not so bad back in those days. I want 
you to tell this committee, did you at any 
time in those days ever tell anyone that you 
were a member of the Communist Party? 

Mr. Perto. What I am saying is that I think 
what you are asking me, that question now, 
is a loaded question. 

Senator WELKER. Will you answer that 
question now? 

It may be loaded; you answer it. 

Mr. FERI O. Allright. I refuse to answer on 
grounds that it might tend to incriminate 
me. 

Mr. Morris. Is one interpretation of your 
summary there that you were unmolested 
in transferring confidential data to members 
of an espionage ring? 

Mr. Perio. Say that again? 

Mr. Morris. Is it a fair summary of your 
statement to say that during this period of 
time you were unmolested in transferring 
classified Government information to people 
you knew to be members of the Soviet spy 
ring? 

Mr. Perto. No. I want to make absolutely 
clear that I don’t regard my use of the fifth 
amendment as a basis for any imputation of 
guilt. The fifth amendment is a protection 
of the innocent against star chamber pro- 
ceedings and witch hunts being conducted 
by this and other committees today, and it 
isn’t generally my opinion; it is the opinion 
of the leading Boston clergymen and pro- 
fessors who published an advertisement to 
that effect in the Boston papers the other 
day. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Perlo, you understand that 
we have in our record evidence, sworn testi- 
mony, that you were a member, a leader, of 
an espionage ring that was carrying on a 
substantial operation of transferring Gov- 
ernment secrets to Soviet agents during the 
war, and we called you down to give you an 
opportunity to put a denial into the record 
and thus far you have refused to put a 
denial into the record about this very sig- 
nificant and very important evidence. 

The CHARMAN. I would like the record to 
show also that this committee is not so much 
interested in witch hunts as it is in rat 
hunts. 

Senator SmirH. Would you object now to 
answering the question as to whether or not 
you were a member of that ring that was 
transferring Government secrets for the 
benefit of the espionage of the Russians or 
the Communists? 

Mr. Perio. Well, I already refused to an- 
swer that question on the grounds that it 
might tend to incriminate me. 

Senator SMITH. Then if you are innocent 
it could not possibly incriminate you, could 
it? If you answered, no, you had not done 
that, that would be such a denial that it 
could not possibly incriminate you; is that 
not true? 

Mr. Perio. I am not going to go into a dis- 
cussion as to my specific reason why I claim 
the privilege on any particular question. 

Senator SmirH. You were asked if you had 
done these things. Of course if you had said, 
“Yes, I did,” that would incriminate you, 
besides tend to incriminate you, but if you 
said, “No, that is untrue. I didn’t do it,” 
that would not incriminate you, would it? 

Mr. Perto. I don't want to get into a dis- 
cussion as to what would or what would not 
incriminate me. 

Senator SMITH. A statement of denial by 
you that you had done these things cer- 
tainly would not incriminate you, would it? 

Mr. Perto. I don’t concede that that is so. 
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Senator SMITH. If a man is ch with 
something and he denies it and his denial is 
the truth, it certainly cannot incriminate 
him, can it? 

Mr. PerLos I don't want to get into a dis- 
cussion. 

Senator SMITH. I can understand why you 
would rather not do it, but you are sworn 
here to tell the truth. Why don’t you tell 
it? 

Mr. Perio. I decline to answer that ques- 
tion for the same reason. 

Senator Smrrx. And yet you know that 
the truth would not incriminate you, if you 
told the truth that would not incriminate 
you. If you had not done these things and 
told the truth, it would not incriminate 
you? 

Mr. Perio. I decline to answer that ques- 
tion for the same reason, 

Senator Smrrg. When Mr. Morris asked 
you just now about whether or not you had 
transferred secret information to an espion- 
age ring, I believe you said you refused to 
answer that upon the grounds of the fifth 
amendment and, that it might tend to in- 
criminate you. 

Mr. PERLO. Yes. 

Senator SMITH. If you had answered that 
yes, it would not only tend to incriminate 
you; it would incriminate you, would it not? 

Mr. PERLO. I daresay. 

Senator SmrrH. Do you know that there is 
a law against that, do you not? 

Mr. Perio. Les. 

Senator SMITH. If you had said that, that 
would incriminate you right off, would it 
not? 

Mr. Perio. What? 

Senator SmrrH. It would go beyond “it 
might tend” to incriminate you? 

Mr. PERLO. I suppose so. 

Senator Smirx. So you still refuse to say 
whether or not you were a party to or did 
you transfer governmental papers, docu- 
ments, and secrets, to an espionage ring? 

Mr. PERLO. Yes. 

Senator SmrrH. You refuse to answer 
that? 

Mr. PERLO, Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, I have here a 
description of this particular witness’ as- 
signments with the War Production Board 
and his salaries. May I just read them into 
the record and ask him if these are the facts? 

The CHARMAN. You may proceed. 

Mr, Morris. After you were head financial 
economist with the War Production Board, 
did you become head production progress 
analyst at $6,500 per annum on May 3, 1943? 
Does that sound right? 

Mr. Perio. That is possible. 

Mr. Morris. And then on October 18, 1944, 
through an intradivision transfer did you 
become an economist in special studies, still 
at the rate of $6,500, with the War Produc- 
tion Board in the Bureau of Planning and 
Statistics Office of the Director? What was 
your work in the Planning and Statistics Of- 
fice of the Director? 

Mr. PERLO. Well, then, toward the end of 
the war it became more the preparation for 
reconversion to civilian production. For ex- 
ample, on assignment I prepared a report 
that was published as part of a larger work 
with credit to me for my participation in it, 
by the Civil Aeronautics Administration 
showing how the airplane companies could 
obtain very profitable civilian business by 
concentrating their energies on the develop- 
ment of cheap and small civil airplanes for 
personal use instead of concentrating on pro- 
duction of bombers and not go broke for the 
loss of the bomber orders. 

Mr. Morris. Who was the director at this 
time? 

Mr. Perio. Director of what? 

Mr. Morris. It is the Bureau of Planning 
and Statistics, Office of the Director, in the 
War Production Board? 
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Mr. Perio. Iam not sure. Do you have it 
on record there? 

ea Morris. You worked there, did you 
no 

Mr. PerLo. Yes; but Iam not sure. There 
pepe sy couple of directors that I worked for, 

or 3. 

Mr. Morris. Who were the directors you 
worked for? 

Mr. Perwo. All right. At the War Produc- 
tion Board as a whole? 

Mr. Morris, That is right. 

Mr, Perio. I worked for Mr. M. Joseph 
Mehan, and I think I worked for Thomas 
Blaisdell, and I think toward the tail end 
there, there was still another boss, but I am 
not sure that I remember his name. 

Mr. Morris. Was your next assignment, 
then, economist with the Research Coordi- 
nating Staff of the War Production Board, 
Bureau of Program and Statistics, Washing- 
ton, D. C., at the rate of $6,750? 

Mr. Perio. Must be. 

Mr. Morris. Thereafter, were you an econ- 
omist at the rate of $7,437 for the same 
agency? 

Mr. Perio. Must be. 

Mr. Morris. And then, subsequent to that, 
did you transfer over to the Treasury De- 
partment? 

Mr. Perio. I transferred over to the Treas- 
ury Department; yes, 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Mandel, do we have any 
job description in our records that we can 
put in the record at this time? 

Mr. Manvet. I have here a photostat of an 
application blank signed by Victor Perlo on 
January 20, 1943, describing his work in the 
OPA. This application says as follows: 

“Direct work of staff engaged in preparing 
and analyzing basic data for research divi- 
sion and top executives of OPA. Write pol- 
icy memorandums for economic adviser; also 
Mr. Gilbert. Attend interdepartmental com- 
mittees, including WPB and Planning Com- 
mittee as an OPA representative.” 

Reading from the same application in re- 
gard to Mr. Perlo's work in the Commerce 
Department: 

“Study and prepare reports on basic eco- 
nomic problems with special emphasis on re- 
lationships among major economic factors 
such as Government spending, taxation, pri- 
vate investment, consumer expenditures, and 
national income. Also develop techniques 
for forecasting trends in economic activ- 
ities.” 

This is from a United States Civil Service 
classification sheet for Victor Perlo, Divi- 
sion of Monetary Research: 

“Under general supervision to formulate 
and execute policies, programs, and plans 
relating to fiscal monetary and economic 
problems: 

“SPECIFIC 

“1. To serve as Treasury Department rep- 
resentative on the key interdepartmental 
committees of the Government dealing with 
international economic problems: 

“(a) to serve as alternate to the Director 
of Monetary Research on the Executive Com- 
mittee on Economic Foreign Policy.” 

Mr. Morris. Your next job then was for 
the Treasury Department; was it not? 

Mr. PERLO. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. International Monetary Fund? 

Mr. Perio. No. 

Mr. Morris. What was your assignment in 
the Treasury? 

Mr. PERLO. My assignment in the Treasury 
was primarily to work with the Trade Agree- 
ments Committee which was an interde- 
partmental body charged with the work of 
attempting to reduce trade barriers under 
the reciprocal trade program. 

Mr. Morris. Did you have title of economic 
analyst at the rate of $7,437.50 per annum, 
Treasury Department, Division of Monetary 
Research, in Washington? 

Mr. PERLO. Probably so. 


Mr. Morris. Are you describing the func- 
tion of that particular assignment in an- 
swering that question? 

Mr. Prerto. I am describing the main 
function of that particular assignment. 
There were various others. I don't remem- 
ber all the details. 

Mr. Morris. Did you know Frank Coe at 
this period of time? 

Mr. Perio. He was my boss part of the 
time I was at the Treasury Department. 

Mr. Morris. Did you ever meet at a Com- 
munist meeting with Frank Coe? 

Mr. PerLo. I decline to answer that ques- 
tion on grounds that it might tend to in- 
criminate me. 

Mr. Morris. Was Harry Dexter White your 
Gii edzel at this time? 

. Perto. I am not certain of that be- 
Pers I know that he was, I believe, Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Treasury shortly before 
I came there and left either just before I 
came there or shortly after I came there. 

Mr. Morris. How about Harold Glasser. 
What was he doing? 

Mr. Perio. Harold Glasser? 

Mr. Morris. Harold Glasser. 

Mr. PERLO. He was also my superior during 
a period at the Treasury Department. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Mandel, do we have papers 
in our file showing that Mr. Coe and Mr. 
White did in fact give rating and aid in the 
promotion of Mr. Perlo? 

Mr. Manpex. I have here United States 
Treasury Department personnel recommen- 
dation in the name of Victor Perlo which is 
signed by F. Coe, Bureau of Division head, 
rating Mr. Perlo and stating, “Character in- 
vestigation is in progress. Appointment rec- 
ommended subject to favorable report 
thereon.” 

Mr. Morris. Several of those records show 
that Frank Coe gave him an excellent rating, 
do they not? 

Mr. Manvew. I have here a Treasury De- 
partment, Division of Monetary Research, 
office memo, to Mrs. Hall, which says: 

“Mr. Coe has sent the attached note to 
Mr. White. He asked me to tell you to keep 
him on ice. Nothing doing now.” 

This refers to Victor Perlo. 

Mr. Morris. How about Harold Glasser, 
Mr. Mandel? Did he give him any excellent 
ratings? 

Mr. Manvet, I have here an efficiency rat- 

„Board of Efficiency Rating for Victor 
Perlo, dated as of March 31, 1947, for a pe- 
riod of April 1, 1946, to March 31, 1947. It 
is signed by Harold Glasser and the rating is 
excellent. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Glasser and Mr. Coe have 
both appeared before our committee, Mr. 
Chairman, and both of them refused to say 
whether or not they are presently members 
of the Communist ring, on the grounds their 
answers might incriminate them. 

Senator WELKER. Is it not a fact that they 
also refused to answer whether or not they 
knew Victor Perlo on the grounds that their 
answer might tend to incriminate them? 

Mr. Monnts. I believe so, but I would like 
to check the record to be certain. 

Senator Smire. I might ask this witness 
whether Mr. Coe is a Communist or not? 

Mr. Perio. I refuse to answer that question 
on the grounds it might tend to incriminate 
me. 

Senator SmrrH. Harold Glasser? 

Mr. PERLO. Same reason. 

Mr. Morris. When did you last see Harold 
Glasser? 

Mr. PERLO. I refuse to answer for the same 
reason. 

Mr. Morris. When did you last see Frank 
Coe? 

Mr. PERLO. I refuse to answer for the same 
reason. 

Senator SmrrH. Did you see Mr. Glasser 
about the time he was being examined by 
this committee recently? Did you know Mr. 
Glasser was before this committee 
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Mr. PERLO. No; I didn’t know that. 
Senator SMITH. You did not know that? 
Mr. PERLO. No. 

Senator Smrrx. Did you see him about a 
month ago or 2 months ago? 

Mr. Perio. No. 

Senator SMITH. Have you not seen him in 
2 months then? 

Mr. PERLO. That is right. 

Mr. Morris. Was your last salary with the 
Government as economic analyst with the 
Treasury Department at the rate of $8,778 
per annum? 

Mr. PERLO. Must be if it’s in there. 

Mr. Morris. This is March 28, 1947. Does 
that square with your recollection? 

Mr. PERLO, It's about right. 

I assume I wasn’t put on that salary at 
that date because that is about when I left 
the Treasury. 

Mr. Morris. That is the salary you had 
when you resigned? 

Mr. PERLO. Yes, 

Mr. Morris. Do we have a job description 
of Mr. Perlo’s work at the Division of Mone- 
tary Research in the Treasury? 

Mr. MANDEL. Yes. I was reading from it 
previously. To continue: 

“(a) To serve as alternate to the Director 
of Monetary Research on the Executive Com- 
mittee on Economic Foreign Policy. This is 
the supervisory committee overseeing all in- 
terdepartmental work on foreign economic 
problems. Its representatives include the 
deputy to the Assistant Secretary of State 
for Economic Affairs and the Vice Chairman 
of the United States Tariff Commission. 

“To serve as the official Treasury repre- 
sentative on two of the most important sub- 
committees of the Executive Committee on 
Economic Foreign Policy. These two sub- 
committees are (1) on private monopolies 
and cartels, the membership of which in- 
cludes an Assistant Attorney General of the 
Justice Department and the Chief of the 
Division of Research and Statistics of the 
Property Custodian, and (2) on trade bar- 
riers, the membership of which includes the 
Chief of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Commerce Department, and the 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics, Labor De- 
partment. This responsibility will involve 
familiarity with practically all areas of 
Treasury policy in the international financial 
field and its relation to foreign-trade policies 
of this Government; 

“(b) To be responsible for the Treasury 
Department’s conformance with the policies 
evolved by the Executive Committee on Eco- 
nomic Foreign Policy. In this connection 
to assume complete responsibility for in- 
suring within the Department policy dis- 
cussions and decisions necessary for adequate 
Treasury participation in the work of the 
Committee; also to be responsible for insur- 
ing that the actions decided upon are car- 
ried out. 

“2. To serve as an adviser and be respon- 
sible for recommending actions required in 
the following fields: 

“(a) Aspects of domestic economy in rela- 
tion to international financial affairs such as 
the supply of money and its speed of circula- 
tion, bank deposits, and lending activity, the 
volume of private savings and their absorp- 
tion through domestic investments, produc- 
tion and employment trends in industries 
with important potential export markets, 

“(b) The effects on domestic economy of 
current international financial developments 
and the prospective effects of international 
financial proposals; such as— 

“Effects of proposed United States loans to 
foreign countries on domestic financial sta- 
bility and economic activity, including the 
general effects on circulation, prices, and 
employment; and the specific effects of pri- 
vate banking participation on the volume of 
outstanding private bank loans, and de- 
posits, the specific effects on individual in- 
dustries of exports likely to develop from the 
proposed loans. 
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“Immediate and long-term effects on the 
domestic economy of specific changes in ex- 
change rates with individual countries, in- 
cluding the volume of trade with the country 
concerned, and the volume of trade with 
other countries which trade both with the 
United States and with the country con- 
cerned. 

“Effects of proposed international financial 
policy agreements on the domestic economy, 
such as the effects on United States foreign 
trade and employment of agreements pro- 
viding for changes in foreign currency con- 
trols. 

“Effects on the domestic economy of 
United States private investments abroad, 
including the effects on the total savings 
and investment of the economy, the effects 
of dividend, interest, and capital repayments, 
the effects of exports and imports result- 
ing from the investments and the returns 
therefrom on specific domestic industries.” 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Perlo, that was your own 
description; was it not? 

Mr. PERLO. Certainly a whopper of a job 
description, isn't it? 

Mr. Morrts. Is it your own? 

Mr. PERLO. You mean, did I write it? 

Mr. Morris. Yes. 

Mr. PERLO. I don't know. 

Mr. Morais. Is there anything to indicate 
that that is Mr. Perlo’s own job description 
in there? 

Mr. MANDEL. His signature is not on this 
document. 

Mr. Morris. It purports to be his own doc- 
ument; does it not? 

Mr. Manpeu. It purports to be his classi- 
fication sheet. 

Mr. Morris. Some of these job descriptions 
are even signed by Mr. Perlo; is that right? 

Mr. MANDEL. Les. 

Mr. Morris. That particular one is not 
signed? 

Mr. MANDEL. No, sir. 

Mr. Morris, I wonder if you would offer 
that to Mr. Perlo to see if that would re- 
fresh his recollection or whether he literal- 
ly submitted that as his own description? 

Mr. PERLO. It wouldn't do any good and 
looking at it wouldn't make me remember. 

Mr, Manveu.. This is signed by Mary B. 
Hall, signature of reviewing officer, F. Coe. 

Mr. Morris. You worked for the Resources 
Protection Board, did you not, in conjunc- 
tion with your work for the War Production 
Board? 

Mr. Perio. Not that I remember. 

Mr. Morris. In connection with all this 
work you described here in Treasury, did 
you ever transmit any classified material ob- 
tained from that job to people who have 
been named as members of the Soviet es- 
pionage ring that we have been talking 
about today? 

Mr. PERLO. Well, I refuse to answer that 
question on the grounds that it might tend 
to incriminate me. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Perlo, after you left your 
job in Treasury in March 1947, did you then 
try to take up work with the Intergovern- 
mental Committee on Refugees? 

Mr. PERLO. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Will you tell us the circum- 
stances? ‘You did begin to tell us in execu- 
tive session. Will you tell us the circum- 
stances surrounding your application and 
your actual transfer to a job with the Inter- 
government Committee on Refugees? 

Mr. Perio. Well, the basic circumstances 
were that with the change in the policy of 
the Government to a policy of reaction and 
war preparation, and the Truman doctrine 
and loyalty problems, they were anxious to 
get rid of all of the people who served in the 
New Deal period, such as myself, and I was 
just as happy to get away from the job where 
I felt I could no longer make a contribution 
in the new environment, and consequently, 
because of both of these reasons, I was look- 
ing around for something else to do and in 
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the course of this looking around, but quite 
independent of it, I was offered the job of 
being the treasurer of this Intergovernmen- 
tal Committee on Refugees which was then 
located in London and which later became 
the International Refugee tion. 

Mr. Morris. Who offered you the job? 

Mr. Perio. Who offered me the job? 

Mr, Morris. Les. 

Mr. Perio. Well, it was discussed with me 
by Officials of the State Department. 

Mr. Morais. Will you tell us who? 

Mr. Perio. Well, there was one 

Mr. Morris. This was an important job. 
You described it as an important job in 
executive session. 

Mr. PERLO. Yes, it was an important job. 
Iam not belittling it. There was one official 
who had relations to this particular kind of 
work and who had conducted negotiations 
with the Englishman who was the chair- 
man of the board, technical level. I don’t 
remember his name, 

Mr. Morris. You mean you don’t remem- 
ber the man’s name in the State Depart- 
ment? 

Mr. Perio. I don’t remember that man’s 
name. I believe he was a professor of some 
sort. 

The other man was General Hilldring who 
was Assistant Secretary of State, who inter- 
viewed me in connection with this job and 
I believe conducted the final official nego- 
tiations. 

Mr. Morris. General Hilldring was opposed 
to you in this job; was he not? 

Mr. PERLO. No. I don’t see how this could 
have been the case because as I recall I spoke 
to him before my name was transmitted to 
the Chairman of the Intergovernmental 
Committee, the point being that later—I just 
want to explain that this had nothing to do 
with being a State Department job. I was 
not interested in a State Department job, 
but it was a question of protocol, with being 
an intergovernmental agency and Chairman 
of the intergovernmental agency was inter- 
ested in recommendations from officials of 
the United States Government. 

Mr. Morris. Did you speak with Mr. Glasser 
about this job? 

Mr. PERLO. I doubt it. 

Mr. Morris. You doubt it? 

Mr. Perio. Yes, I doubt it. I don’t know 
whether he was with the Treasury any more 
at that time. I don't remember. 

Mr. Morris. Well, there was a question of 
your loyalty which had arisen at that time, 
was there not, Mr. Perlo? 

Mr. PERLO. Yes. 

Mr. Morais. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
point out that this memorandum that we 
have been discussing throughout is dated 
November 1945, and subsequent to that time 
Mr. Perlo commenced his employment with 
the Treasury Department, subsequent to the 
date of that. 

Now this job is 2 years later. It takes 
place at a time 2 years after the memoran- 
dum, this other job we are talking about 
with the International Committee on Refu- 
gees, and it is in that background that I 
asked that last question? 

Mr. Perio. Will you ask me that question 
again? 

Mr. Morris. Did someone challenge your 
loyalty at this time? 

Mr. Perio. Well, I had been told at the 
Treasury Department that my loyalty check 
which had been under way for a long period 
had been negative. 

Mr. Morris. In other words the check 
showed that there was nothing disloyal about 
your record? 

Mr. Perio. No, no, no. I have been told 
that the loyalty check was unfavorable. 

Senator WELKER. Just a moment ago, Mr. 
Perlo, you stated that due to the loyalty 
problems and other matters, you felt that 
you could not make any contribution to the 
Government of the United States and in 
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fact you were glad to leave Government 
service; is that correct? 

Mr. Perio. That is absolutely correct. 

Senator WELKER. Because they questioned 
your loyalty you decided that you would be 
happier some place else? 

Mr. Perio. No; that is not the reason. For 
example my work in the Trade Agreements 
Committee, which I considered very good 
work, was in the direction of removing trade 
barriers and encouraging peaceful foreign 
trade. However, the policy of the Govern- 
ment had shifted to the Truman Doctrine 
and the trade and armaments which made 
it impossible to do any effective work in the 
Government for the promotion of peaceful 
foreign trade and I felt that my continued 
service in the Government, quite apart from 
the fact that it was obvious that the Govern- 
ment wanted to get rid of me, that my con- 
tinued service in the Government would not 
be a public service any longer. 

Senator WELKER. Were you loyal to the 
Government of the United States all the 
time you were employed by them. 

Mr. PERLO. Yes. 

Senator WELKER. You wrote a book in 1951 
or caused to be published a book. 

You are the author of it, called American 
Imperialism; is that correct? 

Mr. PERLO. Yes; I wrote it and I am very 
proud of that book. 

Senator WELKER. I do not doubt that a bit. 

Directing your attention to page 149, and 
there are many other little paragraphs I 
would like to read, but we will not have time, 
you did say this in your book: 

“A flood of popular hatred of United States 
imperialist domination is riding in the Mar- 
shall plan countries, threatening to drown 
the well-laid plans for completing the estab- 
lishment of control over Europe, to wreck the 
plot to use Europe as a base for world war 
III.“ 

Is that correct? Did you write that? 

Mr. PERLO. Absolutely. 

Senator WELKER. You used some informa- 
tion you acquired from the Government of 
the United States from your employment in 
your research? 

Mr. PERLO. No, sir. 

Senator WELKER. You did not? 

Mr. PERLO. No, sir; I used published Gov- 
ernment documents. I did not use any con- 
fidential information in this book. 

Senator WELKER. You caused some of the 
documents to be published; did you not? 

Mr. Perio. Some of the documents that I 
used as a source? 

Senator WELKER. The Government docu- 
ments that you used. 

Mr. PERLO, Oh, I question that very much. 
I question whether—I won't say absolutely, 
because that would require a special survey, 
but I doubt very much whether there is a 
single statistic or reference from Govern- 
ment sources used in this book that I had 
anything personally to do with in the prepa- 
ration of it. 

Senator WELKER. Well, you used Lenin a 
number of times too for the basis of some 
of your factual information there. 

Mr. Perio. No; I quoted from Lenin as 
well as other writers on the subject of im- 
perlalism, such as the Englishman, the Eng- 
lish economist Tobson, and the American 
professor Parker T. Moon. 

Senator WELKER. You are familiar with 
the publication on the west coast called the 
People’s World, are you not? 

Mr. Perio. I know of the People’s World, 
and I have seen copies of the People’s World. 

Senator WELKER. You know it to be a 
Communist publication on the west coast? 

Mr. PERLO. I know it to be a left wing 
publication on the west coast. 

Senator WELKER. Did you see their review 
that they made of your book, American Im- 
perialism? 

Mr. PERLO. No. 
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Senator WELKER. I will read it to you: 


“PERLO BRINGS LENIN ON IMPERIALISM UP TO 
DATE 


“New Tonk. —A particularly timely vol- 
ume dealing with the underlying forces at 
work in the present world crisis is American 
Imperialism, by Victor Perlo, which Inter- 
national Publishers will publish in Febru- 


ary. 

“Based on Lenin’s analysis of the nature 
of imperialism made nearly 25 years ago in 
Imperialism, the Highest Stage of Capital- 
ism, Perlo presents a wealth of current doc- 
umentation to show precisely how United 
States imperialism is driving toward world 
domination today. Drawing heavily upon 
official Government documents, United 
Nations statistics, annual reports of large 
corporations, and business publications, the 
book reveals the methods by which Ameri- 
can monopolies have come to dominate the 
economic and political life of the vast areas 
of the world, including Western Europe, as 
well as the colonial and semicolonial coun- 
tries. 

“How do United States monopolies work 
with the Government to gain advantages 
over their British, French, Dutch, and other 
rivals? Just what means do they use to ex- 
tract superprofits from colonial and semico- 
lonial countries? How do these same mo- 
nopolies go about extracting superprofits 
from the Negro people at home? What 
effect does monopoly control of the United 
States economic life have upon the living 
standards of American workers? These 
questions are answered specifically and in 
detail.” 

Did you ever read that review? 

Mr. Perio. No; I never read that review. 

Senator WELKER. It was dated January 2, 
1951, page 9, of the People’s World, if you care 
to read it. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Mandel, do we have an of- 
ficial citation on the People’s World? 

Mr. MANDEL, The California Committee on 
Un-American Activities in its report of 1948 
called the Daily People’s World “West Coast 
mouthpiece of the Communist Party.” 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Perlo, did you finally ac- 
cept this position with the Intergovernmen- 
tal Committee on Refugees? 

Mr. PERLO. Yes; I accepted the position. 

Mr. Morris. Did you work there? 

Mr. PERLO. No. 

Mr. Morris. What happened? 

Mr. Perio. The State Department wouldn't 
give me a passport to go to the job. 

Mr. Morris. And that is the reason you did 
not take up your appointment? 

Mr. PERLO. Yes. 


Mr. Morris. Did you protest that? 

Mr. PERLO. Yes. 

Senator WELKER. Do you know why they 
turned your passport down? 

Mr. Perio. General Hilldring said he spent 
3 days trying to find out, and nobody would 
tell him. 

Senator WELKER, I am asking you: Do you 
know why they turned it down? 

Mr. Perio. No; I don't know. 

Senator WELKER. Were you asked whether 
or not you were a member of the Communist 
Party in your passport application? 

Mr. PERLO. I don’t remember what I was 
asked in the passport application. 

Senator WELKER. Had you been asked 
whether or not you were a member of the 
Communist Party, what would your answer 
have been? 

Mr. Perio. I refuse to answer that question 
on the ground that it might tend to incrim- 
inate me. 

Senator WELKER. Mr. Perlo, a moment ago 
you referred to this committee as a group of 
witch hunters, and I am not going to sit here 
any more and listen to that kind of dialog 
from you or anyone else who refuses to an- 
swer a simple question: Have you ever been 
or are you now a member of the Communist 
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When American boys and the Ameri- 


* can people are fighting and dying and spend- 


ing their resources in fighting communism. 
I think that was very unfair of you to clas- 
sify any committee as a group of witch 
hunters. 

You have been permitted to come here 
with your attorney, which is a privilege. 
You have no right to do that and I think 
you will admit that you have been treated 
pretty fair. We have asked you questions. 
We do not get any enjoyment out of spend- 
ing hour after hour working down here on 
this committee. It is a job we have to do 
and I will say this to you and all like you 
that as long as American boys are fighting 
communism, I do not think this committee 
is engaging in witch hunt, to ask a man 
whether or not he is a member of the Com- 
munist Party. 

I want you to know that and you can tell 
it to any of your contemporaries wherever 
they may be. 

The CHAIRMAN. Particularly might I state 
a man who came into Government—— 

Mr. PERLO. May I make a comment? 

The CHAIRMAN. Just a moment. You 
came into Government service years ago at 
a salary of $2,300. You moved from NRA to 
the HOLC, to the Commerce Department, to 
the War Production Board, and to the 
Treasury Department, always going higher, 
even advising the Secretary of Commerce, 
holding key positions, where he could make 
policy to affect the future of this country, 
and yet when we ask you a simple ques- 
tion—at that time you were receiving your 
compensation from the taxpayers of this 
country—as to whether or not you were a 
member of the Communist Party, you hide 
behind the fifth amendment. As Senator 
Willis Smith pointed out to you, if you 
would answer the simple question, “No, I 
was not,” you could not incriminate your- 
self, so I do not think you are fair in coming 
before this committee calling us witch 
hunters. 

I again refer to the fact that we are look- 
ing for people like you who are in here, 
identified by witnesses as a member of an 
espionage ring before this committee. We 
do not call those witches. We call them 
rats. 

Senator WELKER. Let me make this fur- 
ther observation to you, sir. If you think it 
is unfair for this committee to ask you 
whether or not you are a Communist or ever 
have been a Communist, there is not a mem- 
ber of this committee that would not be 
glad to reverse our positions and have you, 
Mr. Perlo, ask us representatives of the sov- 
ereign States of this Union whether or not 
we are now or ever have been members of 
the Communist Party. You will not see any 
of the Senators hiding behind the fifth 
amendment. We will gladly and promptly 
answer you under oath. We are not now 
nor have we ever been members of the Com- 
munist Party. Call that witch hunting if 
you want. I call it a left-handed smear by 
you and all like you. 

Mr. Perio. It seems to me that you gentle- 
men are making your smears in speeches 
right now. 

Senator WELKER. All right, you open up. 
Go ahead and make yours. 

Senator SMITH. Mr. Chairman, may I? 

The CHAIRMAN. Senator Smith. 

Senator Smirn. Do you want now to re- 
trace your steps and say whether or not you 
are or ever have been a Communist? 

Mr. PERLO. No, sir. 

Senator SmirH. You do not want to re- 
trace your steps? 

Mr. PERLO. No, sir. 

Senator Smirn. Did you ever go to the 
west coast? 

Mr. Perio, Of America? 

Senator SMITH, Yes. 

Mr. PERLO. Yes. 
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Senator Smrru. And while you were over 
there, did you have any conference with Mr. 
Al Richmond, the publisher or editor of this 
People's World, this Communist publication 
out there? 

Mr. PERLO. Don't believe I met him. 

Senator SMITH. You are sure you never 
had any conference with him? 

Mr. PERLO. No; I'm not sure. 

Senator SMITH. You are not sure? You 
knew he was a Communist? 

Mr. PERLO. I don’t know if I did or not. 
I knew he was a Communist when I read 
about his being indicted under the Smith 
Act. I don’t know if that happened before 
I went out to the west coast or not. 

Senator SMITH. And you do not know now 
whether or not at the time you went to the 
west coast you knew or did not know he was 
a Communist? 

Mr. PERLO. That's right. 

Senator SMITH. However, you do know it 
now? 

Mr. PERLO. Yes. 

Senator SmirH. Have any of your writings 
ever been published in this paper or re- 
viewed other than the review read to you a 
few minutes ago? 

Mr. PERLO. I don't have the least idea. 

Senator SmirH. Did you read the People’s 
World? 

Mr. PERLO. Not regularly. 

Senator SmirH. You read it irregularly 
then? 

Mr. Perio. When I was on the west coast, 
I saw a few issues of it. That's about the 
extent of it. 

Senator SMITH. And you went to the pub- 
lication’s office while you were there, did you 
not? 

Mr. Perio. Don't believe I did. 

Senator SmirH. Where did you meet Mr. 
Richmond? 

Mr. Perio. I didn't say I met him. I said 
I thought I hadn’t met him. 

Senator SmirH. Did you meet any of his 
associates in that publication? 

Mr. Perio. I don't know. 

Senator SmirH. You do not recall, or you 
do not know. 

Mr. PERLO, I don't know. 

Senator Smrrx. Or do you deny that you 
met any of them? 

Mr. PERLO. No; I don't deny it. I met a lot 
of people on the west coast. 

Senator Smirn. I understood you did. Did 
you confer or have any conferences with any 
Communists while you were on the west 
coast? 

Mr. PERLO. First, I didn’t have conferences 
with people. 

Senator SMITH. Well, meetings, whatever 
you call them. Did you have any meetings 
or conferences with any Communists on the 
west coast? 

Mr. Perio. Well, I met people on the west 
coast. 

Senator SMITH. I did not ask you whether 
you met people. You were bound to meet 
people. I asked you whether or not you met 
or had any contact with any Communists 
while you were on the west coast. 

Mr. Perio. I met people, and I don’t know 
which if any of them were Communists. 

Senator SmiTH. You do not know whether 
you met Communists or not, then? 

Mr. PERLO. That's right. 

Senator Smirx. And you are not willing to 
say you did not have conferences or meet- 
ings with Communists while you were out 
there, are you? You are not willing to deny 
it? 

Mr. Perio. Of course not, because if I met 
with people and didn’t know they were Com- 
munists 


Senator Smrrx. Did you meet with any- 
body that you knew or had reason to believe 
they were Communists? Put it that way. 

Mr. Perro. I think you are just repeating 
the question. 
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Senator SmrrH, No. I am asking you, Did 
you have any meetings or conferences or 
whatever you may call them with anyone 
who was a Communist or that you had rea- 
son to believe was a Communist at that 
time? 

Mr. Perio. Look, in the first place, I didn’t 
have meetings. I gave lectures and people 
came to my lectures. 

Senator SmirH. Did you talk to anyone 
afterward? 

Mr. Perio. I talked with people. 

Senator SmIrrH. Did you have some con- 
ferences with people that came to your 
lectures afterward? 

Mr. Perio. I didn’t have any conferences. 

Senator Smrrx. You just do not want to 
call them conferences? 

Mr. PERLO. I know what a conference is, 
and I didn’t have any conference, 

Senator SMITH. What do you call a con- 
ference, then? Let us see if you have the 
right idea. 

Mr. Perio. My idea of a conference is a 
business meeting to discuss certain matters 
of business. 

Senator SmirH. A formal meeting, you 
mean? Is that what you mean? 

Mr. Perio. No; I'm not speaking on for- 
mality. 

Senator SMITH. Did you have any informal 
discussions with anybody on the west coast 
who were either Communist or had reason 
to believe were Communists? 

Mr. PERLO. Look, I talked with many people 
on the west coast socially and informally, 
and I don’t know about whether or not they 
are Communists. 

Senator SMITH. I am not asking you about 
all those people you were talking to. I am 
asking you whether or not you talked to any 
Communists while you were out there. 

Mr. PERLO, I don’t know about any of 
them, whether or not they were Communists. 

The CHamman. Do you know any Com- 
munists at all? Are you acquainted with 
any Communists? 

Mr. PERLO. Yes. 

Senator Smrrx,. Did you discuss commun- 
ism at all while you were on the west coast? 

Mr. Perio. No; I discussed American im- 
perialism on the west coast. 

Senator SmirH. You never did even dis- 
cuss anything about communism on the 
west coast in the hope it might correct this 
imperialism that you have been talking 
about so much? 

Mr. Perio. No. What I discussed was the 
need for peace and the need for a program 
of schools instead of airplanes, such as 
President Eisenhower was talking about a 
week ago, except that I mean it and I’m 
for the end of the war in Korea so that we'll 
have it, and that’s the talk I was making 
on the west coast. 

Senator SmirH. You were advocating the 
stopping of manufacturing of airplanes and 
munitions and advocating the manufactur- 
ing of things that might be used in peaceful 
pursuits? 

Mr. PERLO. Yes. 

Senator SmirH. And, at the time you were 
advocating that, you knew that the fewer 
airplanes or munitions we manufacture the 
better opportunity that would give Russia to 
excel us in the event of war? Tou realize 
that, do you not? 

Mr. Perio. No; I don't agree with that in- 
terpretation whatsoever. 

Senator Smrru. Then you think the fewer 
airplanes we have and the fewer munitions 
we have the better off we will be if we have 
to have a war? Is that your theory? 

Mr. Perio. No. I think that the only 
danger of war arises from the enormous 
production of armaments in this country 
at the present time. 

Senator SMITH. Have you ever been to 
Russia, Mr. Perlo? 

Mr. PERLO. No, sir. 
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Senator Smirn. Do you have any kinspeo- 
ple living in Russia now? 

Mr. Perio. No, sir; not that I know of. 

Senator SMITH. You have not heard from 
any of them in Russia? 

Mr. Perio. I do not know whether I have 
any relatives in Russia or not. Period. 

Senator SMITH. Did any of your kinspeo- 
ple come from Russia? 

Mr. Perio. Well, my mother and father 
came as very young children from Czarist 
Russia, but the places where they came 
from—I'm not sure whether they are part 
of the Soviet Union at the present time or 
neighboring countries. 

Senator SmirH. Do you have acquaintances 
in Russia now? 

Mr. PEnLO. Do I have any acquaintances? 

Senator SmiTH. Acquaintances in Russia. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know Noel Field? 

Mr. Perio. No; I didn’t know Noel Field. 

Senator SmrrH. You do not want to an- 
swer my question as to whether or not you 
had 

Mr. Perio. Im thinking about it, think- 
ing about whether or not I have any ac- 
quaintances in Russia. 

The CHAIRMAN. Let the record show that 
the witness is conferring with his counsel 
before replying to the question after some 
long hesitation. 

Mr. Perto (after conferring with counsel). 
Not to the best of my knowledge. 

Senator SMITH. Mr. Perlo, at the bottom 
of page 219 of your book you discuss Mr. 
William Z. Foster and his, as you say, latest 
book, Outline Political History of the 
Americas. 

Do you know Mr. Foster? 

Mr. PERLO. I refuse to answer that on the 
ground it might tend to incriminate me. 

Senator Smiru. Is he not the chairman or 
the head of the Communist Party, or was he 
not, at one time? 

Mr. PERLO. Yes; I believe so. 

Senator SMITH. He is now, is he not? 

Mr Perto.. I think so. I’m not sure. 

Senator SMITH. You read his book, Outline 
Political History of the Americas, did you 
not? 

Mr. PERLO. Yes. 

Senator SmIrrH. And this is where you were 
discussing it, on the bottom of page 219 of 
your book. At the top of page 220 you say, 
and I quote from your book: 

“The very forces which guarantee this 
result”—that is to say, sound the death 
knell for the capitalist system everywhere— 
that is what you said, did you not, on the 
bottom of page 219? You used those words 
about sounding the death knell of capital- 
ism? 

Mr. Perio. I quoted from Foster’s book in 
which Foster said that: 

“A new world war would deluge humanity 
in a welter of horrible and needless slaugh- 
ter, would surely sound the death knell for 
the capitalist system everywhere.” 

Senator SmirH. Then I direct your atten- 

tion to the top of the next page where you 
say: 
“The very forces which guarantee this re- 
sult strive by all means to avert that war. 
The U. S. S. R.”"—that means Soviet Russia, 
does it not? That is what you meant when 
you wrote that? 

Mr. PERLO. Yes. 

Senator Smrru (reading): 

“The U. S. S. R., the Peoples Democracies, 
and China lead this world struggle for 
peace.“ 

Mr. Perio. It seems to me that you are 
cutting short your quotation prematurely 
and hence you are not getting the full con- 
text. To continue: 

“The scope of the peace movement was 
indicated by the 500,000 signatures to the 
Stockholm petition to outlaw the atomic 
bomb.” 

Senator Smrrn. I was hoping you would 
come to that. You know that it has been 
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established the Stockholm petition was cir- 
culated by Communists, do you not? 

Mr. Perio. Let me finish. I don't know 
anything of the sort. 

Senator Smrrxe. Do you not know that the 
Stockholm peace petition has been demon- 
strated as Communist-circulated? I do not 
mean the people who signed it were all 
Communists, but a lot of them were taken 
in. However, do you not know that it has 
been demonstrated that that was inspired 
by the Communist regime and the advocates 
of communism? 

Mr. Perio. I know the Stockholm petition 
was issued by the World Peace Congress 
meeting in Stockholm, which was a meeting 
attended by Communists, anti-Communists, 
by lovers of peace from all countries and of 
all political points of view. Let me continue 
with this though. 

Senator SMITH. Do you deny that the 
Stockholm peace petition was inspired by 
the Communist groups that were trying to 
get that petition circulated to get the people 
to sign it and it was Communist originated 
and Communist inspired? 

Mr. PERLO. I say that the Stockholm peace 
petition was representative of all of those 
trends in the world, Communist and non- 
Communists which were interested in pre- 
serving peace and preventing atomic 
slaughter. 

Senator SmITH. And that is precisely what 
the Communists contended, too, that it was 
for all these purposes. 

Mr. Perio. Are you in favor of war and 
atomic slaughter? 

Senator SMITH. No; Iam not. Maybe you 
are. 

Mr. Perio. No; I am not. 

Senator SMITH. The Communists tried to 
use that organization for their own ends to 
lull into a sense of security the people in 
America, Do you not know that that is 
true? 

Mr. Perro. I don't follow your argument. 
It doesn't make any sense to me. Here is a 
petition that calls for peace and the outlaw- 
ing of the atomic bomb and you say you are 
for peace and against the use of the atomic 
bomb and you say that the petition that calls 
for this is a plot. 

Senator SMITH. No; I think you misunder- 
stood the basis of my question. I said that 
that was used, but the Communists inspired 
it for the purpose of lulling us, that is to 
say, America, into a false sense of security 
with the hope that that would hold up the 
manufacture of armaments with which to 
defend ourselves. That is what I meant, and 
I think you knew what I meant all the time. 

Mr. PERLO. I see. In other words, you are 
asking me: Don't I think that somebody is 
planning to attack the United States 

Senator SmirH. I was not asking you that. 

Mr. Perio. What are you asking me? 

Senator SmirH, I just want to see how 
much, if anything, you had to do toward the 
circulation of the Stockholm peace petition 
for the purpose of lulling America into a 
false sense of security, which in turn would 
tend or hope to tend America away from the 
manufacture of armaments, 

Mr. Perio. What are you asking me? 

Senator SmirH. You had nothing to do 
with the Stockholm peace petition at any 
time? 

Mr. Perio. Yes; I collected 67 signatures 
on the Stockholm peace petition. 

Senator WELKER. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to call to Senator Smith’s attention 
that the witness testified a moment ago if 
we would quit manufacturing airplanes that 
would bring peace too. 

Senator Smrru. Precisely. 

Senator WELKER. I would like the witness 
to tell that to some veterans of ours over 
in Korea today. I want to clear this matter 
up with you—— 

Mr, Perto. Where 
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Senator WELKER. Just a moment. I want 
to ask you a question. At the very outset 
of this testimony in response to a question 
by committee counsel, Morris, you stated 
that you had done good work and honest 
work on behalf of the American people. 

As we got into this testimony, you were 
asked whether or not you had ever been 
a Communist or were now a Communist. 
You came back with a shot at this commit- 
tee that we were witch hunters. Once again, 
in fairness to you, I want to ask you whether 
or not you want to reverse the procedures 
here and want to ask the committee, who 
are duly elected representatives of sovereign 
States, as to whether or not any one of us 
has ever been or is now a member of the 
Communist Party. If you would like to do 
that, I would like to take note and answer 
you right now and not hide behind the fifth 
amendment, 

Mr. PERLO. I'd rather ask you different 
questions. I am not interested in that. 

Senator WELKER. Of course, you are not. 

Mr. Perro. I’m interested, for example, in 
whether or not you are in favor of ending 
the war in Korea or reducing the taxes on 
the people. 

Senator WELKER. Who would not be in 
favor of ending the war in Korea and re- 
ducing the taxes on the people as long as 
we could get an honorable peace, but you 
and all like you are never going to convince 
this committee that we are going to be sub- 
servient to Communist Russia and take a 
licking over there while we have lost so 
many men and injured so many. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Perlo, I think this rec- 
ord clearly demonstrates your attitude toward 
this country and your motives for working in 
the Government. I particularly apply that 
to the fact when you refuse to answer simple 
questions as to whether or not you were a 
Communist when you were working with all 
these various divisions of our Government. 
Senator SMITH brought out a book that you 
have written and mentioned passages from 
that book. I would like to ask you this ques- 
tion: What have you done to reduce the war 
production in U. S. S. R.? You have talked 
about reducing the war production in this 
country. What have you advocated toward 
reducing war production in Russia? 

Mr. PERLO. What have I advocated toward 
reducing war production in Russia? 

The CHAIRMAN, Yes, 

Mr. Perio. If you let me answer that ques- 
tion—— 

The CHAIRMAN. I will let you answer. 

Mr. PERLO. The last couple of questions 
when I got in the middle of them somebody 
threw another question at me. In the first 
place, I have no influence on Russian affairs. 
I live in the United States and my responsi- 
bilities are here. 

Secondly, I have made studies based on 
United Nations reports of the comparative 
armament levels and proportion of armament 
expenditures in the United States and of the 
Soviet Union and I can assure you gentlemen 
that the rate of armament expenditures in 
our country is approximately three times as 
big, if not bigger, than that in the Soviet 
Union. 

Senator WELKER. How did you get that in- 
formation? 

Mr. Perio, From United Nations publica- 
tions. 

Senator WELKER. That was supplied to 
them by Russia, was it not? 

Mr. Perio. What? 

Senator WELKER. The information the 
United Nations received came from Russia 
and the satellites? 

Mr. Perio. The information that the 
United Nations received comes from its vari- 
ous member governments, including the Rus- 
sian Government and the United States Goy- 
ernment. 
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Senator SmirH. Right there 

Mr. Perio. I haven't finished my answer. 

Senator SmirH. I want to ask you right 
there 

Mr. PERLO. Why won't you let me finish one 
question at a time? 

Senator SmrrnH. When you say 3 times as 
much, do you not Know that the average 
workingman in America has 3 times as much 
income and 3 times as much liberty and 3 
times as much everything else as the Russian 
worker does? 

Mr. Perto. We could argue about your ver- 
sion of the facts, but that has nothing to do 
with the question of costing three times as 
much because it’s an elementary matter of 
economics that the question of costs are de- 
termined not only by the rate of wages, but 
also by the productivity of labor, and as one 
can see from many American Government 
publications, and not United Nations publi- 
cations, the productivity of labor in general 
is lower in the Soviet Union than it is in 
the United States, but let me continue with 
my answer, that not only are armaments pro- 
duction much bigger here, and I might say 
that our armaments budget is as large as 
estimates I have seen coming, I have seen in 
our press in this country, the New York 
Times and so forth, estimates of the entire 
national income of the Soviet Union, and not 
only that, I think you gentlemen know just 
as well as I do that we happen to be the 
country that has bases all around the Soviet 
Union and not vice versa; and, finally, I want 
to say that I do not advocate only that we 
reduce our armaments, I advocate that we 
reduce our armaments and the Soviet Union 
reduce their armaments at the same time. 

Senator SmrrH. You think that the Rus- 
sian system of economy is better than the 
American system of economy then? 

Mr. Perio. What? 

Senator Smrrx. Do you think that the Rus- 
sian system of economy is better than the 
American system of economy? 

Mr. PERLO. Well, the Russian system of 
economy 

Senator Smrru. I asked you a simple ques- 
tion. Which do you think is preferable, the 
Russian system of economy, or the American 
system of economy? 

Mr. Perto. In the long run, socialism is 
bound to work better than capitalism. 

Senator SMITH, You favor then the Rus- 
sian system over the American system? 

Mr. Perio, No. 

Senator SMITH. You do not? 

Mr. PERLO. No. 

Senator SmirH. What do you mean by 
that? 

Mr. Perro. Socialism is not the Russian 
system of economy. Soclalism—that’s an im- 
portant distinction. 

Senator Smr. What does U. S. S. R. 
mean? Does that not mean Soviet Socialist 
Republic? 

Mr. PERLO. Let me answer one question at 
a time. 

Senator Smirn. What does U. S. S. R. 
mean? What do those letters stand for? 
Do you know what they stand for? 

Mr. Perio. Sure. 

Mr. Surg. What do they stand for? 

Mr. Perio. Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics. 

Senator SMITH. And you think that is a 
system of economy superior to the Ameri- 
can system of economy? 

Mr. PERLO. I will not accept the implica- 
tion that when I say I think socialism is 
superior to capitalism in the long run that 
I am favoring some Russian system of econ- 
omy. 

Senator SMITH. You do in this book, do 
you not? 

Mr. PERLO. That would be nonsense. 


See letter from Mr. Perlo dated July 8, 
1953, on p. 451. 
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Senator SMITH. Do you not in this book? 

Mr. Perio. No, I don't talk about Russia. 
That book is about America. 

Senator SMITH. Who published this book 
of yours? International Publishers; is that 
correct? 

Mr. PERLO. Yes. 

Senator SmITH. Do you know any of the 
people that are in that organization? 

Mr. Perio. I refuse to answer that on the 
ground it might incriminate me. 

The CHAIRMAN. According to the records, 
Mr. Mandel, do we not have a citation on 
the International Publishers? I would like 
the record to show that. 

Mr. Manpe.. International Publishers is 
cited by Attorney General Francis Biddle as 
“the Communist Party’s publishing house.” 

The CHARMAN. That is right. 

Senator Smira. Do you know that, Mr. 
Perlo? 

Mr. Perio. I just wanted to come back. 
You wouldn't let me finish my answer to 
the previous question you asked before on 
socialism. 

Senator SmirH.I am asking you about 
this. You have answered about socialism. 

Mr. PERLO. I partly answered about that. 

Senator SMITH. You can come back to that 
and make a speech on it if you want to, 
but do you know that the International 
Publishers Co. is a Communist organization? 

Mr. PERLO. I don't know. 

Senator SmirH. You heard that citation 
read by Mr. Mandel. 

Mr. Perio. What was the citation? 

Senator SmIrrH. You heard the citation 
read, did you not? 

Mr. PERLO. ‘ou better read it again. 

Mr. MANDEL. International Publishers has 
been cited by Attorney General Francis Bid- 
dle as the Communist Party publishing 
house. 

Senator SmrrH. Do you know that? 

Mr, Perio. If you say so, it must be so. 

Senator SMITH. Do you know any of the 
individuals in it? 

Mr. Perio. I refuse to answer on the 
ground it might incriminate me. 

Senator Smita. Do you know any of the 
individuals? 

Mr. Perio. At the publishing house? 

Senator SMITH. Yes. 

Mr. PERLO. I refuse to answer on the 
ground it might incriminate me. 

Senator SMITH. Do you mean to say that 
you allow your book to be published by an 
organization that you are ashamed of? 

Mr. PERLO. I don’t say anything of the 
sort. I refuse to answer that particular 
question on the grounds it might tend to 
incriminate me, 

Senator SMITH. That is to say because you 
know they are Communists? It is a Com- 
munist organization? 

Mr. PERLO. It isn't anything except I refuse 
to answer that question on the grounds it 
might tend to incriminate me. 

Senator SMITH, You write a book that you 
want Americans to read, I presume, and then 
you have it published by an organization 
that you are ashamed to say whether or not 
they are Communists. 

Mr. Perio. I am not ashamed to say any- 
thing about it. 

Senator SMITH. If this book had been pub- 
lished by one of the other well-known pub- 
lishing houses in America, you would not 
have been ashamed of that. Suppose it 
would have been published by Scribner; 
you would not have been ashamed of that? 

Mr. Perio. I said I’m not ashamed that 
it was published by International Publish- 
ers. I think it’s a good publishing house. 

Senator SmIrrH. You commend it, then? 

Mr. PERLO. Yes, sir. 

Senator SmirH. One of the reasons you 
commend it is because they do have the 
same connections you have, that is to say, 
with the Communist Party? 
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Mr. PERLO. I commend the International 
Publishers because they are a good pub- 
lishing house and they deal honestly with 
authors. 

Senator SMITH. And you know a good deal 
about them; else you would not make that 
statement, would you? 

Mr. PERLO. They published this book. 

Senator SMITH. How many books of yours 
have they published? 

Mr. PERLO. This is my only book. 

Senator SMITH. How many of your books 
have they published? 

Mr. PERLO. This is the only book I ever 
wrote. 

Senator Smirn. I thought maybe you wrote 
some other books. You investigated them 
before you had them publish this book? 

Mr. PERLO. What do you mean “investiga- 
tion”? 7 

Senator SmirH. Investigated the publish- 
ing house. 

Mr. PERLO. I know we have come to the 
time when everybody is investigating every- 
body else, but I have never gone in for the 
investigation business. 

Senator SMITH. Why did you pick out the 
International Publishers Co. to publish your 
book? Why did you do that? 

Mr. Morais. Mr. Perlo, you know the head, 
Alexander Trachtenberg, is a Communist; do 
you not? 

Mr, PERLO. Yes. 

Senator SMITH. Why did you have them 
publish the book? 

Mr. PERLO, Let me ask you a question, 
Senator. 

Senator SMITH. I will be glad to answer 
any of your questions 

Mr. PERLO. Do you think that Scribner’s 
would have published this book? 

Senator Smrrm. I do not know whether 
they would have or not. 

Mr. Perio. That's your answer, really. 

Senator SmirH. I have no doubt but that 
they would not publish it. 

Senator WELKER. Did you find out whether 
Scribner’s would publish this book? Did you 
submit it to them? 

Mr. PERLO. I didn’t submit it to Scribner, 
but I discussed the project with a couple of 
publishing houses in America. 

Senator SmITH. Who? 

Mr. Perio. I don’t remember which ones. 

Senator SMITH. And that book just came 
out the year before last? 

Mr. PERLO. 1951, yes. 

Senator SmirH. Do you remember with 
whom you discussed it? 

Mr. Perio. No. 

Senator SmrrH. You finally decided that 
you had better have a Communist organi- 
zation publish that book, or was it because 
the other companies turned it down? 

Mr, PERLO. Look 

Senator SMITH, I am looking all right. I 
want to hear what you say. 

Mr. PERLO. I wrote the book and they de- 
cided to publish it. 

Senator Smrra. How do you mean that? 

Mr. Perio. International Publishers. 

Senator SMITH. What were the two you 
referred to before? 

Mr. PERLO. I don't remember whom I 
talked to about it. I talked to a couple 
of them. 

Senator SmirH. You mean to sit there and 
tell us that as to a book published within 
the last 2 years and that you negotiated 
with two other publishers before this Com- 
munist organization published it and yet 
you cannot remember whom it was you 
talked with? 

Mr. Perio. That's right. 

Senator SMITH. And that is the only book 
you have ever written? 

Mr. PERLO. Yes. I didn’t show the manu- 
script to anybody. I didn’t show the manu- 
script to any other house, but I talked to— 
I was introduced to a couple of people in 
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the publishing field, not the top in their 
companies—— 

Senator SMITH. You do not know who 
they were? 


Mr. Perio. I don't remember. 

Senator SMITH. Where were they when 
you were introduced to them? 

Mr. Perio. Well, I don't know; in offices. 

Senator SMITH. Were you in Communist 
headquarters? 

Mr. PERLO. No. 

Senator SmirH. Have you ever been in 
Communist headquarters? 

Mr. Pero. I refuse to answer that on the 
grounds it might incriminate me. 

Senator SMITH. I thought you would. 
How many other people do you know besides 
the president of this International Pub- 
lishers connected with that outfit? 

Senator WELKER. A moment ago you re- 
fused to answer on the ground it might tend 
to incriminate you, but Mr. Morris refreshed 
the witness’ memory so he came through 
on Mr. Trachtenberg. Maybe he will help 
us a little more. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know James Allen? 

Mr. Perio. I refuse to answer on the 
grounds it might tend to incriminate me. 

Senator SMITH. Do you know who James 
Allen is? 

Mr. PerLo. He's the author of books. 

Senator SMITH. He is a Communist, is he 
not? 

Mr. Perto. I don't know. 

Mr. Morris. You know very well that he 
is, Mr. Perlo. 

Mr. PERLO. No, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Perlo, in connection with 
your statement here on page 220, “The U. S. 
S. R., the Peoples Democracies, and China 
lead this world struggle for peace,” I would 
like our record to show exactly what coun- 
tries you mean are leading the struggle for 


peace. Certainly, the U. S. S. R. is the So- 
viet Republic. Now, which of the Peoples 
Democracies? 


Mr. Perio. I want to make clear that this 
paragraph is referring to all of the forces in 
the world that are fighting for peace, includ- 
ing not only the Soviet Union, the Peoples 
Democracy in China, but the peace move- 
ment in Western Europe, and in the United 
States, in Germany, Japan, and in the col- 
onial countries. 

Mr. Morris. The peace movement is the 
Communist movement, is it not? 

Mr. PERLO. It is not. 

Mr. Morris. Is the Communist movement 
in the United States and in Western Ger- 
many and in the other countries you have 
enumerated a force for peace? 

Mr. PERLO. I believe it is. 

Mr. Morris. You say that “the U. S. S. R., 
the Peoples Democracies, and China lead 
this world struggle for peace.” 

Mr. Perio. Yes. 

Mr. Morrts. Which of the countries in your 
struggle for peace do you refer to on page 
220? 

Mr. PERLO. The Peoples Democracies, 

Mr. Morris. Which of the Peoples Democ- 
racies? 

Mr. PERLO. The Peoples Democracies of 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, and Albania. 

Mr. Morris. How about North Korea? 

Mr. PERLO. I don't know whether that's 
classified as a Peoples Democracy or not. 

Mr. Morris. Do you consider the North 
Korean Government a people’s government 
in the sense that you use it here? 

Mr. PERLO. Yes; I do. 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you think China is 
fighting for peace? 

Mr. PERLO. Yes; I think so. 

The CHARMAN. You do not happen to 
have any sons over in Korea, do you? 

Mr. Perio. No, but if I had sons over in 
Korea 
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The CHARMAN. I doubt if you would still 
think China as fighting for peace if you had 
a son in Korea. 

Mr. PERLO. Les. All my resentment would 
be against those who sent my son over to 
Korea to die in a senseless war 7,000 miles 
away from here which is directed against 
China. 

Mr. Morris. Then in the rest of the sen- 
tence you say “and China,” and by China I 
suppose you mean the Peoples Republic of 
China headed by Mao Tse-tung? 

Mr. PERLO. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you know who invaded 
South Korea? 

Mr. PERLO. Do I know who invaded South 
Korea? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes; do you know? 

Mr. PERLO. Well, I don't know that any- 
body invaded South Korea. I have seen very 
powerful evidence indicating the possibility 
that the shoe was on the other foot. 

Senator WELKER. Where did you see that? 
I want to know, where did you see that 
powerful evidence? 

Mr. Perio. Where did I see it? 

Senator WELKER. Yes. 

Mr. Perio. I saw it in various publications. 

Senator WELKER. The Daily Worker? 

Mr. Perio. I may have seen some in the 
Daily Worker. 

Senator WELKER. You did see it then; did 
you not? 

Mr. Perio. I may have seen it in other 
newspapers as well. 

The CHAIRMAN. Peoples World? 

Mr. PERLO. No. 

Senator WELKER. Tell us any more. 

Mr. PERLO. You want to know some more 
places where I saw evidence of this? 

Senator WELKER. Yes. 

Mr. Perio. I will refer you to one of the 
best collections on the subject, which is Mr. 
I. F. Stone’s book on the Secret History of 
the Korean War, but I want to point out that 
that by no means is the main question, be- 
cause, regardless of what happened, the Ko- 
rean war began as a civil war among Ko- 
reans, and I hold firmly to the position that 
regardless of who started it, the United States 
had no business going in there, and I think 
you are well aware of the fact that on more 
than one occasion Senators speaking on the 
floor of the Senate have pointed out to this 
effect and have pointed out that the Presi- 
dent sent troops to Korea without declaring 
war, without consulting Congress, and I raise 
the question whether you think that by the 
same logic we should send troops and air- 
planes to fight in Indochina because the 
Indochinese have attacked the French in 
Indochina. 

Senator WELKER. You believe in the con- 
cepts and principles of the United Nations; 
do you not? 

Mr. Perio. I certainly do. 

Senator WELKER. Did we not owe a duty 
to the United Nations to go to the help of 
our fellow member over there when he was 
invaded by force? 

Mr. PERLO. The Charter of the United Na- 
tions provides against the intervention of the 
United Nations in the internal affairs of 
other countries 

Senator WELKER. How about aggression? 

Mr. PERLO. I think it is misuse of the char- 
ter. 

Senator WELKER. How about aggression? 

Mr. PERLO. Aggression within the Charter 
of the United Nations is an attack by one 
country on another country. 

Senator WELKER. Do you not believe that 
was aggression and attack on one country by 
another country? 

Mr. Pero. No; it was a civil war within 
another country, Korea. 

Senator WELKER. Do you want to tell us 
now: Are you or have you ever been a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party? 

Mr. Perio. I refuse to answer for the same 
reasons. 
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Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President; in view 
of Mr. Perlo’s statements before the In- 
ternal Security Subcommittee, it is not 
surprising that he would seek to dis- 
credit “‘people’s capitalism” throughout 
the world in a period of great tension. 
I am not surprised at his writings; they 
are quite in character. However, I am 
amazed that the American Economic 
Review could be used to promote such 
views. Because of the stated desires of 
the editors to contribute outstanding ar- 
ticles on economic issues, I am at a loss 
to understand how Mr. Perlo’s manu- 
script was selected for publication. 


EXPANSION AND IMPROVEMENT OF 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
House of Representatives announcing 
its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 13247) to 
strengthen the national defense and to 
encourage and assist in the expansion 
and improvement of educational pro- 
grams to meet critical needs; and for 
other purposes, and requesting a con- 
ference with the Senate on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. HILL. I move that the Senate 
insist upon its amendment, agree to the 
request of the House for a conference, 
and that the Chair appoint the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. HILL, Mr. 
McNamara, Mr. YARBOROUGH, Mr. SMITH 
of New Jersey, and Mr. ALLOTT conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 


ADMISSIBILITY OF EVIDENCE— 
STATEMENTS AND CONFESSIONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 11477) to amend chap- 
ter 223 of title 18, United States Code, 
to provide for the admission of certain 
evidence, and for other purposes. 

Mr. HENNINGS. I shall undertake to 
be reasonably brief and comprehensive 
in my remarks on the pending bill. A 
splendid record has been laid down 
through the efforts of the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney], the Senator 
from Colorado (Mr. CARROLL], the Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr. Dovctias], and 
other Senators, all of whom have con- 
tributed to the development of this 
record. 

We have come a long way from the 
days of the thumbscrew and the rack. 
In man’s progress toward enlightenment 
and a better society, there has constant- 
ly been, since Judge Jeffreys and the 
bloody assizes in England, and even be- 
fore that time, a movement which has 
been as inexorable as it has been inspir- 
ing in terms of man’s humanity to man: 
that is the protection of the God-given, 
inalienable right of the individual man 
and woman in our society. 

As I have said before, both the Senator 
from Colorado and I have had some ex- 
perience in the criminal courts. I spent 
6 years as a prosecutor, trying cases be- 
fore juries. Then for a period of 2 
years, before I joined the Navy in World 
War I and after I came out of that war, 
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I was the district attorney of a city of 
some 2 million metropolitan population. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HENNINGS. The Senator said 
something that I wanted to clarify for 
the benefit of our friend from Colorado. 
The Senator from Colorado is a splendid 
lawyer. Coupled with his ability is a 
kind and good, a big and generous heart, 
and a soul full of humanity. I wish to 
refer to what was said in response to a 
question of the Senator from Illinois, 
that perhaps the Senator from Colorado 
had wanted to get convictions all the 
time because he was in a prosecuting ca- 
pacity. I do not believe it. I believe he 
was the sort of prosecutor some of the 
rest of us wanted to be and the kind we 
hope we were, who believes that he rep- 
resents the defendant as well as the 
State. 

I would call him a good prosecutor. 
The Senator from Colorado said no 
monuments are built to prosecutors, 
The people of Colorado thought enough 
about the Senator from Colorado to send 
him to the Senate. Perhaps that action 
is the semblance of a monument to his 
conduct when he was in office and had 
enormous power and great responsibility, 
with every opportunity to abuse that 
power, sometimes under the aegis of the 
law. ‘Therefore I do not believe that the 
Senator was the sort of prosecutor who 
believes that the ultimate test of success 
of a prosecutor is the number of convic- 
tions he obtains. I never thought that 
was the test. I doubt that the Senator 
from Colorado ever thought so. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HENNINGS. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. CARROLL. When I made the 
comment that monuments are not built 
to prosecutors, I was referring to the 
old saying that normally people do not 
care much for policemen or lawyers or 
prosecutors. Generally speaking, that 
is true. The Senator from Missouri 
said that sending me to the Senate was 
in the nature of building a monument 
to me. The task of getting to the Sen- 
ate is monumental. [Laughter.] How- 
ever, that does not mean that all of us 
have statues dedicated to our service in 
this body. Of course, I appreciate the 
comments of the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. HENNINGS. All monuments are 
not in the form of statues. 

Mr. CARROLL. Exactly. They are 
in the heart and mind of a man like 
the Senator from Missouri, who has 
hope, faith, and charity, as was stated 
by the Senator from Illinois. I thank 
the Senator for correcting the RECORD 
and for directing the attention of the 
Senator from Illinois to that statement, 
so that he may be able to correct the 
RECORD. 

Mr. HENNINGS. The Senator from 
Illinois did not mean to say it in that 
context. I was fearful that the RECORD 
might be read to mean the contrary. 
The Senator from Colorado is not the 
sort of man who, when invested with 
authority, would abuse that authority. 
Nor would he hound people into peni- 
tentiaries with manufactured evidence 
or perjured testimony. Neither would 
he countenance police brutality, or ex- 
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tract a confession for the sake of build- 
ing up a record. I wanted to make that 
perfectly clear. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HENNINGS. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am very happy that 
the Senator from Missouri has paid a 
deserved tribute to the character of the 
Senator from Colorado. He is com- 
pletely correct, of course, in saying that 
the test of a good prosecutor is not nec- 
essarily the number of convictions he 
obtains. 

I remember a case involving Homer 
Cummings, when he was district attor- 
ney in a Connecticut city. Mr. Cum- 
mings had obtained an indictment 
against a man who was about to be 
convicted. He became convinced how- 
ever of the man’s innocence, and there- 
upon turned about and had the man 
acquitted. I always thought that was 
a noble thing to do. 

I know that the Senator from Mis- 
souri was one of the best prosecutors 
in the country. I also know that he, too, 
placed humanity above conviction. 

Mr. HENNINGS. I hope the Senator 
means criminal conviction, not the other 
kind. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes; criminal con- 
viction. It is not true, however, that the 
Senator from Missouri obtained con- 
victions in every one of his cases? 

Mr. HENNINGS. No, I would not say 
that. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. How many cases did 
the Senator lose? 

Mr. HENNINGS. I did not keep 
track of them. I tried thousands of 
cases involving murder, bank robberies, 
rape, and so forth. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am sure the Sen- 
ator did not lose many cases. 

Mr. HENNINGS. The Senator is very 
generous. In prosecuting cases I lost 
cases that I deserved to lose. The jury 
brought in verdicts of not guilty in cases 
in which the juries felt the defendant 
had not been proven guilty. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does not the Sena- 
tor know the ropes in criminal prose- 
cutions, and does he not also know the 
general practices—and the occasional 
lapses—of the police? 

Mr. HENNINGS. I made something 
of a study of the subject, because I spent 
8 years of my life in the criminal courts 
buildings of a large city. In that time 
I had to deal with hundreds of police- 
men, and, I might add, that most of 
them were able and conscientious public 
servants. This was during the gang and 
prohibition days, from 1929 to 1934, 
when I was elected to the House of Rep- 
resentatives and left that place. Later 
I was elected district attorney. 

I have always taken an interest in 
the general field we are discussing, cer- 
tainly in the matter of prosecution, al- 
though I have acted as defense attorney 
in only a relatively few cases. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Missouri does not need my help to be 
qualified as an expert on this subject. 
What I was attempting to do in my 
clumsy way—— 

Mr. HENNINGS. The Senator has 
been conducting his examination in a 
very penetrating manner. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. What I was attempt- 
ing to do is show that the Senator from 
Missouri speaks from his intimate and 
protracted acquaintance of the prob- 
lems of criminal law and the issues in- 
volved in connection with the arraign- 
ment and obtaining of confessions from 
defendants. 

Mr. HENNINGS. I thank the Sena- 
tor for developing that thesis. I have 
learned from some experience. That is 
true of any prosecutor who prepares his 
cases and who has an effective law en- 
forcement agency such as a police de- 
partment or, if it be in rural areas, a 
sheriff and his staff, or, in the Federal 
domain, the marshals in the old days, 
and now the FBI. 

I do not believe that a competent 
prosecutor needs any more help than the 
law affords to convict those who should 
be convicted of offenses and transgres- 
sions against the law. 

Congested dockets have always been 
a problem. However, this is due in large 
measure to the fact that according to 
our Constitution, each defendant is en- 
titled to a trial by a jury of his peers. 
This can be a slow process. However, 
I have never been one to believe that 
the rule should be so changed and so 
weighted as to give the prosecuting au- 
thorities any more than they have to 
work with. 

When a prosecutor rises and has the 
majesty of the government behind him, 
and after the marshal Has intoned at 
the opening of the court, “God save the 
United States and this honorable court,” 
and after he reads the indictment, “The 
grand jurors, assembled, do say upon 
their oath that the defendant fired a 
leaden bullet,” and after he concludes 
the reading by saying, “and did steal 
and murder,” there it is: an indict- 
ment voted by a grand jury; and there 
sits the defendant. 

True enough, the prosecutor cannot 
interrogate him if he does not choose to 
take the stand. True enough, the prose- 
cutor is bound by certain rules of evi- 
dence relating to what may be done as 
respects the defendant in the court. 
But I say the same rules apply to a 
police department that apply to a man 
schooled and learned in the law and of 
sufficient capacity to occupy a post of 
public responsibility which deals with 
the freedom and, indeed, the lives of 
those whom he must prosecute under his 
oath of office. 

That is why I say that if a prosecut- 
ing attorney or a district attorney in a 
courtroom refers to the fact that a de- 
fendant has not taken the stand, he 
knows when he does so he has commit- 
ted outright reversible error. So a Fed- 
eral police officer knows that if he de- 
tains a defendant beyond what is called 
a necessary delay, and a confession is 
obtained or if a confession is obtained 
by coercion, promises of immunity or 
reward, or threats, the confession is not 
admissible. If he does not know it, the 
fault lies not in the Supreme Court of 
the United States or in the Mallory de- 
cision; it lies not in the appellate court 
nor, indeed, in the trial court. It lies 
in the enforcement agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government. 
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Every prosecutor of cases knows that 
under his oath of office he is limited, 
bound, and restricted within the narrow 
confines of a proper presentation of the 
evidence. He knows that he may not 
ask certain questions. For example, he 
may not ask about previous arrests un- 
less character is made an issue. He may 
not ask a defendant any question what- 
soever unless the defendant elects to 
take the stand. In many jurisdictions, 
even if a defendant has taken the stand, 
the prosecuting attorney may inquire 
only as to those matters which have 
been touched upon in direct examina- 
tion. 

The prosecutor may not refer to any 
juvenile convictions. If a person is be- 
ing tried for a very serious offense, and 
if he has had convictions as a juvenile 
and has served a term in a reformatory, 
every prosecutor knows that he cannot 
ask the defendant whether he has served 
a term in a reformatory or other place 
of confinement when the defendant was 
a juvenile. 

Those are all things which the mem- 
bers of our profession know, and, cer- 
tainly, when we were active in the pro- 
fession, we knew them full well. 

As the distinguished Senator from 
Kentucky, who has made a very sub- 
stantial contribution to the debate to- 
day, has indicated, there may not be 
any need for the proposed legislation. 
But I say that the House bill, which I 
think is most unfortunate in its terms 
and provisions, would serve only to fur- 
ther confuse the Federal judiciary, espe- 
cially in the District of Columbia, and 
that the proposed insertion by the Sen- 
ate of the word “reasonable,” which is 
the only change, is necessary. I believe 
it will be interpreted by the court to mean 
exactly what it says. 

I have had a little research done as 
to whether “reasonable” is a question of 
fact or of law. I have concluded that 
what is “reasonable” is a mixed question 
of fact and law, Mr. President. 

I had intended to cover much of the 
ground which has already been covered 
this afternoon, so I shall not now un- 
necessarily detain the Senate. I am ad- 
vised by Dr. Small, of the Legislative 
Reference Service of the Library of Con- 
gress, that there are no definitive prece- 
dents as to treating the word “reason- 
able” as a question of fact or as a ques- 
tion of law. ; 

In negligence actions, reasonable care 
is a question of fact for the jury to de- 
termine, within certain limits. With 
reference to unreasonable searches and 
seizures, the question, obviously, as to 
what is reasonable becomes a legal one 
and must be considered and passed upon 
by the court—by the judge. 

The question of compliance with no 
unnecessary delay, which, as we know, 
is the present provision in section 5 (a) 
of the Federal Rules of Criminal Pro- 
cedure, has always been a question of 
law, to be passed upon by the judge. 
As a practical matter, rarely is there 
any factual dispute, under the Mallory 
rule provisions, as there can be with 
reference to the issues of coercion and 
duress, which bear upon the credibility 
of a confession. 
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The judgments made thus far under 
the Mallory rule involve questions of the 
legal significance of undisputed facts— 
hence, questions of law; and these were 

within the authority and purview 
of the judge of the court. 

I have learned to my surprise that in 
the State of Maryland sometimes the 
jury passes upon questions of law as well 
as of fact. So far as I know, Maryland 
is the only State in the Union where that 
practice obtains. I heard that, much to 
my surprise, from no less a person than 
the Solicitor General of the United 
States. 

Be that as it may, such treatment of 
reasonable delay is consistent with the 
term “unreasonable searches and seiz- 
ures,” questions which are always de- 
termined by a judge of a court. It 
would be poor policy, indeed, therefore, 
to submit the question of reasonable de- 
lay to a jury, just as it would be poor 
policy to submit the question of un- 
reasonable searches and seizures to a 
jury. 

By submitting the question of reason- 
able delay to a jury, the court would in 
all probability be assigning to a relatively 
untrained body of citizens a task which 
would only tend to confuse them in de- 
termining the question of innocence or 
guilt. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HENNINGS. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. Will the Senator as- 
sume a case where a court is asked to 
pass upon the question perhaps in con- 
nection with the admissibility of a con- 
fession as to whether there had been 
unnecessary delay or, conversely, a nec- 
essary delay in the time before an ac- 
cused person was presented to a court 
for arraignment. 

The Senator from Missouri, from his 
legal knowledge and experience, will, I 
am sure, agree with me that the court in 
making a decision, would consider in 
the light of all the circumstances, 
whether there had been a reasonable 
delay or an unreasonable delay. 

Mr. HENNINGS. The Senator is en- 
tirely correct. 

Mr. COOPER. The standard of rea- 
sonableness must be applied on such 
questions, as the facts will differ in every 
case. Does not the Senator agree with 
me that the standard is really one of rea- 
sonableness under all the circumstances? 

Mr. HENNINGS. Precisely; there is 
no question about it. 

Mr. COOPER. Then, that being the 
fact, I cannot see that the amendment 
which adds the word “reasonable” adds 
anything to the law, or to the standards 
which the court would use in making its 
determination. 

Let us suppose this bill is not passed, 
and is not enacted into law. In that 
event, if a defendant were held in de- 
tention by a police officer for an unrea- 
sonable length of time, and if there were 
an unnecessary delay before arraign- 
ment, and if during that time the accused 
made some kind of confession, one ques- 
tion the court would have to pass upon, 
in connection with the question of the 
admissibility of the confession, would be 
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whether the delay was reasonable, in 
view of all the circumstances. 

So it seems to me that this bill does 
not add anything. It seems to me that 
the fault of the bill is—if I may say so; 
or, at least, the doubt the bill raises in 
my mind is this: Today, rule 5 (a), 
which is bottomed upon the Bill of 
Rights, makes it clear that it is the duty 
of a police officer, without unnecessary 
delay, to take the defendant before a 
court, and that, correspondingly, there 
is a prohibition against an officer’s vio- 
lating this injunction in order to secure 
a confession during the period of un- 
necessary delay. That seems to me to be 
the holding of the McNabb and Mallory 
cases, and that it is based on the due 
process guaranteed by the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth amendments. 

To attempt to change the rule based 
upon sound and just considerations 
could only muddy or cast doubt upon 
these basic principles. It could give the 
impression that an officer can detain a 
person longer than I believe a police 
officer has a right to detain a person 
under rule 5 (a) of the Bill of Rights. 
Because I believe in preserving clearly 
the rights of individuals—their constitu- 
tional rights—I will vote for the commit- 
tee amendment but against the bill. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Then may I, in turn, 
ask the Senator from Kentucky a ques- 
tion? I take it that the Senator from 
Kentucky draws no substantial distinc- 
tion—indeed, perhaps he draws no dis- 
tinction whatever—between the word 
“reasonable” and the word “necessary.” 

Mr. COOPER. I do not draw any; 
that is true—unless it is to extend the 
power of a law-enforcement officer to de- 
tain an accused. I think the bill simply 
states existing law. 

Mr. HENNINGS. I may say to the 
Senator from Kentucky that a long time 
ago, not long after this decision was first 
handed down, I was asked to prepare an 
article for the Missouri Law Review. 
With the indulgence of the Senator from 
Kentucky, I should like to read part of 
what I wrote in the article about the 
Mallory case decision. F- wrote it before 
this bill was ever thought of. 

The title of the article is “Detention 
and Confessions: The Mallory Case.” It 
was published in the University of Mis- 
souri Law Review in January 1958. 

I read now from the article: 

Mallory v. United States; decided by the 
Supreme Court last year, brought once again 
into open debate and controversy the so- 
called NeNabb rule. This rule originated in 
McNabb v. United States, decided by the 
Court in 1943. 

In 1940, when the McNabbs were arrested 
there were two primary statutes requiring 
Federal officers when making an arrest to 
take the person before a committing officer. 
One statute required that the person be 
taken before the nearest United States com- 
missioner or nearest judicial officer having 
jurisdiction for a hearing, commitment, or 
taking bail for trial The other statute ap- 
plied only to officers of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation. It directed them to take 
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2 Act of Aug. 18, 1894, c. 301, 28 Stat. 416, 
act of May 28, 1896, c. 252, sec. 19, 29 Stat, 
184, act of Mar. 2, 1901, c. 814, 31 Stat. 956. 
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the person arrested before a committing ofi- 
cer immediately.“ Referring to these two 
statutes, in the McNabb case, the Court said: 
“Legislation such as this, requiring that 
the police must with reasonable promptness 
show legal cause for detaining arrested per- 
sons, constitutes an important safeguard— 
not only in assuring protection for the in- 
nocent but also in securing conviction of the 
guilty by methods that commend themselves 
to a progressive and self-confident society.” 5 
The McNabbs— 


As was said this morning 
were arrested and questioned extensively for 
2 days before the Federal officers obtained 
from them satisfactory coordinated confes- 
sions. It was not until after these confes- 
sions were obtained that the McNabbs were 
taken before a committing officer. The 
Court held that these confessions were not 
admissible, using this language: 

“Plainly, a conviction resting on evidence 
secured through such a flagrant disregard 
of the procedure which Congress has com- 
manded cannot be allowed to stand without 
making the courts themselves accomplices 
in willful disobedience of law. Congress has 
not explictly forbidden the use of evidence 
so procured. But to permit such evidence 
to be made the basis of a conviction in the 
Federal courts would stultify the policy 
which Congress has enacted into law.“ “ 

The new rule of evidence was now in ef- 
fect—a confession obtained before commit- 
ment is inadmissible if the arrested person 
was not taken before a committing officer 
promptly after his arrest. The confession is 
inadmissible whether voluntary or involun- 
tary. Where there has been an undue delay, 
it is no longer necessary to determine this 
constitutional issue. 


Mr. President, I do not have to tell the 
Senate, which is composed of experienced 
and seasoned Members, that to hold one 
who has been arrested in a place of con- 
finement for an extended period of time, 
and to subject him to what some of us 
who know sometimes happens in police 
cells of detention, is likely to result in 
the unseating of such a person’s reason. 

I think one important point in this 
connection is that this could happen to 
a frail little woman, just as well as it 
could happen to a full-bodied man. In 
my experience in dealing with organized 
gangsters and criminals, and in prose- 
cuting them before juries, they do not 
walk in, docilely, and say, “Captain, I 
realize that I have done a terrible thing 
in knocking over—” as they would say— 
“this bank. I want to make a full con- 
fession. Please have all of it typed; and 
before it is typed, be sure to put in— 
because this point was raised the last 
time I was convicted—that I make this 
statement of my own free will, without 
having any violence or coercion used on 
me, and without any promise or hope of 
reward. Be sure to get that in, Captain, 
because I want this confession to stand 
up; and if you don’t put that in, there 
may be some question about it.” 

Mr. President, do you think the aver- 
age person who is brought before a police 
department would make such a state- 
ment? Instead, he is told—and the one 
who tells it to him speaks very rapidly 
and very hurriedly, so that the words 
almost run together: “Do you want to 
make a statement? If so, do you agree 


Act of June 18, 1934, c. 595, 48 Stat. 1008. 
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that you make it freely, and of your own 
free will and volition, without any threat 
of force, intimidation or coercion, and 
with the understanding that any state- 
ment you make may be used against you 
at your trial?” 

If the person says, “Yes,” and does 
make the statement, then, after the 
statement is reduced to writing, he is 
told, “All right; read this statement. 
Look here—you made a mistake in spell- 
ing that word. Correct that mistake 
right away, and correct it in your own 
handwriting.” 

After he makes the correction, he is 
told, “All right; sign each one of these 
pages, and sign your name at the end.” 

After he does that, the officers say to 
him, O. K.; come on downstairs and be 
photographed.” 

Then he is taken downstairs, and is 
photographed in the nude. Of course, 
the pictures are all used very effectively 
by the prosecution to show the de- 
fendant was not beaten by the old rub- 
ber-hose technique. Of course, it is said 
that this method is antediluviar. and old 
fashioned, It is also said that there are 
experts here and there around the coun- 
try who still know how to beat a prisoner 
without leaving marks on him. But to 
move on—there is another tecimique far 
more effective than physical coercion in 
terms of getting an actual confession 
or an admission against interest, as it 
is recognized in the law. That is the 
psychological impact brought to bear 
upon any person held in custody. 

As has been carefully developed this 
morning, and I think well discussed, 
there is a difference in the effect of 
being locked up for perhaps a half hour 
in a police cell, without funds or counsel, 
on an inexperienced person, and on a 
criminal who never signs anything, and 
who says “I ain’t saying nuthin’, Mister. 
I want my mouthpiece. I ain’t saying 
nuthin’, copper.” That is the way crimi- 
nals operate. The persons who need 
the protection of this provision are, by 
and large, the novices, the weak, and 
the oppressed, who may feel the heavy 
hand of the law upon their shoulder 
and are asked to “come along with me 
downtown” or to the nearest precinct 
station. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Penitentiaries, I have been in many po- 
lice detention places. I know what they 
look like. They are not like the May- 
flower Hotel, by any means. In some 
places they have boards for prisoners to 
sleep on. The fare is, I would say, 
scanty, and not a triumph of the culinary 
art, in any respect. Such persons may be 
placed next to howling, screaming mani- 
acs, persons in an intoxicated condition, 
vagrants, and all sorts of derelicts. Then 
the prisoner is taken upstairs to see the 
chief or the head of detectives or the 
arresting officer, and he is told, “Well, 
Jones your buddy made a statement. He 
has kicked in. What have you got to 
say?” 

“Well, I don’t have anything to say. 
I don’t know anything about this. Could 
I see a lawyer? Could I see my mother? 
Could I see my wife?” 

“No, you can’t see anybody. Take him 
down till he gets some sense, and then 
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bring him up again. When he wants 
to talk, we'll talk to him.” 

So the police bring them up and they 
bring them down. Some persons are 
made up of tough fiber and can take that 
sort of treatment and say nothing. Gen- 
erally, and most frequently, such persons 
are those who have been schooled in the 
penitentiaries of the country. They are 
the unhappy, the unfortunate, the mis- 
erable souls who have spent large por- 
tions of their lives in police headquar- 
ters, jails, penitentiaries, and courts 
awaiting trial. 

So in the consideration of legislation 
of this character, I view it as legislation 
designed to protect not those persons but 
the weak and those who need help. I 
never thought some of the gangsters and 
murderers I sent to the penitentiary 
needed very much help. They retain the 
best lawyers. They are able to pay for 
them. That is their business, They know 
their rights. They do not make state- 
ments. This legislation will not help 
them one bit for they do not say any- 
thing, unless one of them turns on his 
confederates and decides to “sing,” as 
they say, and turn State’s evidence. 
Then the prosecutor gets evidence. Even 
then he has a hard time getting a jury 
to believe the testimony, if it is uncorro- 
borated. 

I should like to read again from the 
article which I submitted, and which 
was published in the Missouri Law Re- 
view before this amendment was sug- 
gested: 

The McNabb rule is of particular interest 
to me because I have spent 6 years as assist- 
ant circuit attorney and 2 years as circuit at- 
torney in St. Louis. The many complex prob- 
lems and difficulties of law enforcement are 
only too well known to me. 

That the McNabb rule has caused a cer- 
tain amount of confusion is shown by the 
fact that it has been the issue involved in 
four cases before the Supreme Court in the 
14 years of its existence. In 2 of these 
cases the conviction of the defendant below 
was reversed by the Supreme Court and in 
the other 2 the Supreme Court hold that 
the lower appeal court erroneously applied 


the rule in reversing the trial court’s con- 
viction. 

The first of these cases, United States v. 
Mitchell,’ came before the court in 1944, In 
this case the defendant was arrested and 
taken to the police station where he con- 
fessed within a few minutes. He was then 
held by the officers without being taken be- 
fore a committing magistrate for 8 days in 
an attempt to clear up other similar crimes. 


Mr. President, this type of procedure 
does, unfortunately, still occur in police 
procedures. 

Furthermore, the modern police offi- 
cer, if he is a good police officer, is also a 
good psychologist. That weapon is 
sometimes more effective than are the 
physical methods we know were used not 
very long ago in this country, and which 
still, unhappily, take place in some sec- 
tions of the country. I make no distinc- 
tion whatsoever between any geographic 
sections. At times, it happens every- 
where. It happens wherever there is a 
tyrant armed with a gun and a badge, a 
man who concludes he is above the law, 
above the power and authority vested 
in him by the people as a law enforce- 
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ment officer, a man who cannot stand 
authority and who cannot stand power. 
They are the persons who are dangerous 
when it comes to the question of obtain- 
ing admissions against interest or con- 
fessions. If such persons could, they 
would take you, Mr. President, they 
would take me, they would take our 
wives or our daughters, if they needed 
someone to use to clean up a case, and 
make things rough and unpleasant until 
they got a statement. 

Most of my experience has been on 
the prosecuting side, and I do not reflect 
upon the police department of my own 
city when I make that statement. I 
think conditions there are exceedingly 
good. I do not reflect upon any State or 
upon any city. In general, police officers 
are careful to protect the rights of the 
citizens of their community. Yet, they 
are charged with the maintenance of law 
and order, and this is a very difficult job. 

I know that bad police practices have 
not been completely eliminated in this 
country. Some of the old timers want 
to adopt new ideas. Many of the old 
timers were fine police officers, who never 
did this sort of thing. They have a 
great record for ability and character. 
That is why the question of confessions 
is a very sensitive one. And I think it is 
so exceedingly important, as the Senator 
from Colorado has said, as to require, 
and, indeed, demand, close examination, 
because it affects the freedom and lives 
of the people. 

This business, if not properly admin- 
istered, could result in people being un- 
justly hanged or electrocuted—being put 
to death under the law—or people being 
sent to penal institutions for long periods 
of years. That is why the matter is im- 
portant.. This is not done to please the 
judges. It is not done to please the 
prosecutors. It is not done to please the 
defendants. The primary and ultimate 
objective of the Mallory decision is jus- 
tice as we understand it in an enlight- 
ened society—justice under law, civiliza- 
tion, progress, and humanity. 

In the Mitchell case the court of ap- 
peals reversed the trial court’s convic- 
tion, even though the defendant had been 
held only for a few minutes before he 
confessed. The court of appeals applied 
the McNabb rule excluding the confes- 
sion because the accused had been il- 
legally detained after the confession was 
obtained. The Supreme Court reversed 
the court of appeals and affirmed the 
trial court’s ruling, holding that the con- 
fession was admissible. In holding the 
confession in the Mitchell case admis- 
sible, the Court said there was no disclo- 
sure induced by illegal detention and no 
evidence was obtained in violaton of any 
legal rights, but instead there was the 
consent to a search of his home, the 
prompt acknowledgment by an accused 
of his guilt, and the subsequent ruling ap- 
parently of such spontaneous coopera- 
tion and confession of guilt. The Court 
held the confession admissible because it 
was made prior to the time the deten- 
tion became illegal, as it later did. 

The Federal Rules of Criminal Proce- 
dure became effective in 1946, as we 
know. As we also know, rule 5 (a) of the 
Federal rules provides that Federal of- 
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ficers must take arrested persons before 
a committing magistrate “without un- 
necessary delay.” ‘This provision has 
been the basis for the application of the 
McNabb rule in subsequent cases. 

In 1948, in Upshaw against the United 
States, which was decided by the Su- 
preme Court, the petitioner was arrested 
on suspicion without a warrant and con- 
fessed to grand larceny 30 hours later. 
He was not taken before a committing 
magistrate until after the confession. 
The court reversed the conviction. The 
court distinguished the Mitchell case, in 
which the confession was not the result 
of illegal detention, and found that in 
this case the petitioner was detained for 
30 hours for the specific purpose of 
obtaining the confession, as the police 
lacked sufficient evidence to hold the 
petitioner at the time he was arrested. 

We get down again to that very dif- 
ficult problem of probable cause at the 
time of the arrest. In that case Mr. 
Justice Reed wrote a very complete dis- 
senting opinion in which he maintained 
that the majority opinion was an exten- 
sion of the McNabb rule. In his view, 
the McNabb rule required more than 
illegal detention; it required a certain 
amount of psychological coercion which 
was found in the persistent questioning 
of the McNabbs and in the refusal of the 
Government and their agents to accept 
the original confessions, requiring fur- 
ther questioning until all the confessions 
were consistent. 

We know that is a common police 
practice also. If one is not satisfied with 
the first statement he takes another, and 
keeps on taking statements until the 
final statement ties in with the other 
statements he may have or hopes to get. 

Under the Upshaw case any confes- 
sion, Mr. President, obtained during the 
period after the delay becomes unnec- 
essary, is inadmissible, even if the per- 
son is left alone in his cell and makes 
the confession completely of his own ac- 
cord. The mere fact that the person sits 
in a police cell in a police station for a 
time which is unnecessary is sufficient to 
exclude the confession, even if the per- 
son makes the confession without having 
a question asked of him, provided that 
the detention is solely for the purpose 
of obtaining the confession. Once the 
detention becomes unnecessary it is il- 
legal and any confession obtained there- 
after cannot be admitted. 

The next case before the Supreme 
Court in which the McNabb rule was in 
issue was the United States against Car- 
ignan. The defendant was arrested and 
promptly committed on a charge of as- 
sault with intent to rape. Because of 
the similarity between this crime and an 
earlier one which resulted in the murder 
of the victim, the police questioned the 
defendant about the earlier crime while 
he was being legally detained on the 
other charge. After 2 days of routine 
questioning the defendant confessed to 
the murder, and he was then charged 
with the crime and convicted. 

The trial court admitted the confes- 
sion, but the court of appeals reversed 
the conviction on the basis of the rule 
in the McNabb case. The court of ap- 
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peals held that a confession obtained 
after days of questioning, while the de- 
fendant was being legally held for a com- 
pletely different crime, was inadmissible 
because there was an unnecessary delay 
in commitment for the crime to which 
the party confessed. 

The Supreme Court affirmed the court 
of appeals’ reversal on other grounds, 
but held that the court of appeals had 
erroneously applied the McNabb rule. 
The Supreme Court held that the police 
could question a person held lawfully, 
and that a confession so obtained, if 
voluntary, is admissible even if the con- 
fessed crime is not the crime for which 
the person has been charged. 

The McNabb rule applies only in the 
case where the confession has been ob- 
tained after there has been unnecessary 
delay in taking the accused before a 
committing officer. 

Mr. President, this was the status of 
the McNabb rule when the celebrated 
Mallory case came before the Supreme 
Court last year. 

On April 7, 1954, a woman in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia went to the basement 
of the apartment house in which she 
lived to do her laundry. She ran into 
difficulty detaching a hose, so she went 
to the janitor’s basement apartment to 
obtain help. Mallory, who was the half- 
brother of the janitor and who lived 
with him, was alone in the apartment, 
and he detached the hose for her and 
returned to the apartment. Very shortly 
thereafter the woman was attacked by 
a man wearing a mask, a man who had 
the general features of Mallory, and the 
janitor’s two sons, who also lived with 
the janitor. The woman had heard no 
one descend the wooden steps into the 
basement, which was the only entrance. 

Mallory and the janitor’s two sons 
were arrested about 2 p. m. the next day 
and taken to the police station, where 
they were all questioned about 30 min- 
utes. At 4 p. m. they were asked to take 
a lie-detector test, to which they agreed. 

Now, let me briefly digress for the 
benefit of those Senators who are not 
members of the legal profession and who 
are not familiar with the rule that the 
so-called Keeler polygraph, or lie-detec- 
tor machine, findings or results are not 
admissible in evidence. They have no 
legal basis whatsoever. The polygraph, 
which measures respiration, pulse, blood 
pressure, and other physical factors, is 
effectively used by police officers in order 
to obtain “confessions.” The police can 
say, “You just failed the lie-detector 
test. Why don’t you tell us the truth.” 

The poor fellow thinks the lie detector 
means something as an instrument for 
discovering with unerring accuracy the 
truth or falsity of what he may or may 
not be saying. It was invented by a 
man named Keeler, at the crime labora- 
tory of Northwestern University. How- 
ever, the results of a lie detector test, 
whether a defendant passes it or not, 
are not admissible in any court in the 
land, so far as I know. 

So Mallory was to be given the good 
old lie detector test, as has been done 
for years. While he was waiting for the 
operator to be found, the three were fed, 
and the two sons were given the test first. 
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Mallory was given the lie detector test 
from 8 o’clock until 9:30. 

Senators know how the test is con- 
ducted. A number of irrelevant ques- 
tions are asked, such as, “How old are 
you? Where do you live? Where did 
you live 10 years ago? Where were you 
on the night of the crime?” The ques- 
tions are woven into a mosaic, so that 
certain of the questions relate to the 

_erime. Other questions relate to the 
facts in the defendant’s past life, or 
other subjects. 

Mallory admitted the crime during 
the test. Immediately after the test 
Mallory repeated his confession, and at 
10 p. m., some 8 hours after he was ar- 
rested, the police attempted to find a 
commissioner to commit Mallory. The 
police were unsuccessful in finding a 
commissioner at that hour. So Mallory 
repeated his confession to several other 
officers, and at 10:30 he dictated it to a 
typist. 

That is the old standard procedure, to 
get them to sit down and dictate a 
“confession.” They are generally 
helped out to a considerable extent by 
the officers, who prompt them and put 
in a few words here and there. Then 
the “confession” is written up, and it is 
presented to the defendant and he signs 
each page, usually making the correc- 
tions to which I referred a little while 
ago, to prove that he really knew what 
he was doing. 

Mallory was brought before a com- 
missioner the morning after, and there- 
after committed. I think it is very im- 
portant to remember that Mallory was 
held by the police most of the previous 
afternoon in the vicinity of a number of 
committing magistrates. Mallory’s con- 
fession was admitted by the trial court, 
and he was convicted. 

The Supreme Court reversed the con- 
viction. The Court held that the police 
may not arrest upon mere suspicion, but 
only on probable cause. That subject 
has been discussed most capably earlier 
today, and I think it is well understood. 

The question of probable cause relates 
to an arresting officer having sufficient 
reason to believe that the defendant 
may have committed a crime. It is not 
the old dragnet operation of picking 
everyone in sight who has ever been ar- 
rested or convicted and bringing him in, 
whether there is any evidence or not, or 
bringing you or me in if we happen to 
be on the street at that time, or in a 
given dwelling house, or happen to be 
convenient to the arresting officers. 

“The short and simple annals of the 
poor” are ofttimes very sad to contem- 
plate, when we realize that boys who live 
in poor neighborhoods in the slum areas 
of this country are often picked up 
merely because they happen to live 
there. 

The expression is that they are “picked 
up on suspicion.” 

Later when a prosecutor goes through 
his pink cards while he is prosecuting a 
case, he will find that the defendant has 
been arrested perhaps 50 times and held 
for investigation—never charged, and 
never convicted, but merely arrested. 

What does that mean? It means that 
the police come in and, at one fell swoop, 
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pick up anyone and everyone who hap- 
pens to be within the range of their oper- 
ations, or who may, by some token—he it 
substantial or be it vague and ephem- 
eral—falls within the realm of their 
attention. It is very easy to pick people 
up, arrest them, and throw them into 
jail. The police do not say politely, “My 
dear young man, you are under arrest. 
Anything you say may be used against 
you.” I do not know many police who 
operate that way. There may be some 
such Chesterfieldian gentleman. 

I have great respect for policemen. I 
know they are greatly abused. I worked 
with them for 8 long years. They are 
fine citizens, who take their lives into 
their hands every time they walk out on 
an assignment or a beat. However, I do 
say that when they are picking up you 
or me or others for possible charging, 
arrest, or indictment, we are not told 
all these nice things. We are told to 
„come along,” and we come. If we do 
not come, we may then be told that we 
are under arrest, and that we are resist- 
ing arrest. 

So, in practical operation, these 
methods are not quite as we may picture 
them when we sit here and read bills, 
certain provisions of laws, resolutions, 
and reports. 

Things happen as they do because 
police officers are people—people with a 
very vital and difficult job. They are 
good, bad, and indifferent. The same is 
true of people who are arrested. And 
some of these are guilty and some are 
innocent. 

Mr. President, I shall not take much 
more of the time of the Senate. Much 
‘has been said on this subject already, 
and it has been well developed by capa- 
ble, learned colleagues of mine on the 
Committee on the Judiciary, and by 
others. Back to the Mallory case. 

The Supreme Court held that the 
police may not arrest on mere suspicion, 
but only on probable cause. The arrested 
person is not to be taken to police head- 
quarters in order to carry out a process 
of inquiry. Often the inquiry, even 
though it may not be so designed, may 
lead to eliciting damaging statements to 
support the arrest, and ultimately to 
support a finding of guilt on the part of 
the one so arrested. 

The Court held that police detention 
of prisoners beyond the time when a 
committing magistrate is readily acces- 
sible constitutes willful disobedience of 
law. 

The Supreme Court says that when 
police officers, officers of the law, behave 
as they did in the Mallory case, they are 
guilty of willful disobedience of law. Who 
is to say that there is a law apart for 
police officers, that they are above the 
law, that they are not to be held to the 
same standards and tests that apply to 
other citizens. Indeed, they derive their 
right to enforce the law from the source 
of all law and all justice in this great 
country of ours, the sovereign people 
themselves. That is from whence the 
power springs. That is from where we 
all hope and believe it will continue to 
flow, so long as we have our system of 
administration of the law and justice 
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under a government of law and not a 
government of men. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HENNINGS. I am very glad to 
yield to my distinguished friend the 
junior Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. First let 
me express my thanks, as a Member of 
this body, for the fine exposition of the 
entire subject which the Senator has 
given, with a background of a wealth 
of experience and great knowledge and 
understanding. 

Mr. HENNINGS. The Senator is very 
kind. I appreciate his remarks. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Does the 
Senator believe that any of the four 
cases he has so fully and ably discussed 
would have been decided differently by 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
if the bill as reported by the Committee 
on the Judiciary had been law at the 
time, leaving aside the question 

Mr. HENNINGS. No; I do not. I be- 
lieve that the ruling in the Mallory case 
was perfectly sound. I believe the Court 
said what it meant to say. I believe it 
said it well. I believe that, unhappily, 
there has been a common misconception 
of what the Court said, because of the 
gravity of the nature of the offense, be- 
cause of the circumstances of the crime, 
because of the brutality, and because of 
the fact that Mallory himself was freed. 

However, as I said earlier today, when 
a prosecuting attorney or a district at- 
torney before a jury, in his argument, 
says “Gentlemen, the defendant, who 
knows more about what happened in 
this case than anybody in this court- 
room, has not taken the stand to tell 
you what he knows,” that district at- 
torney or prosecuting attorney should be 
disbarred, and certainly dispossessed of 
his office, because he knows, when he 
makes such a statement, that the case 
will be reversed out of hand. He knows 
that such statement is improper, 

Police officers, by the same token, 
should know that certain practices are 
improper, unlawful, illegal, and, as the 
Supreme Court has said, beyond the law. 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey. I thank the 
Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. HENNINGS. I thank the Sena- 
tor for his inquiry. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HENNINGS. I am glad to yield 
to the distinguished Senator from North 
Dakota, a member of the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Mr. LANGER. I should like to make 
one comment. I have listened to every 
word of the distinguished Senator’s 
speech. It is the best argument that 
could possibly be made against the bill 
now pending before the Senate. I have 
never heard a better argument in any 
courtroom than I have heard here. I 
should like to ask the distinguished 
Senator one question. 

Mr. HENNINGS. I shall be glad to try 
to answer his question. 

Mr. LANGER. Does the Senator, a 
former distinguished prosecuting attor- 
ney, know of any case in which a judge, 
who on one side had the defendant, and, 
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on the other side, two or three policemen, 
not take the word of the policemen? 

Mr. HENNINGS. I will say to my 
learned friend that in my experience of 
8 years in the criminal courts, right up 
against the gun, so to speak—not dealing 
with misdemeanors or traffic violations, 
but with felonies and nothing else—I 
cannot recall any case in which the court 
refused to admit a statement in the na- 
ture of an admission against interest or 
a confession when it was properly sup- 
ported by police officers and when it had 
been accepted by the State, after some 
cross-inquiry. I must say, by the same 
token, that almost invariably the de- 
fendant said it was obtained through co- 
ercion and threats. 

I cannot recall a case, in my expe- 
rience, in which the court failed to admit 
a confession, even though the defendant 
did say that there had been coercion, 
even though he did say that he had been 
held beyond the proper time, and even 
though many factors and circumstances 
indicated strong pressures. 

I must say that in the 1920’s and early 
1930’s we were dealing with gangsters. 
The times demanded the practices which 
were followed. It was rough business. 
Desperate and determined men fought 
for their lives and their liberties. They 
had very fine lawyers who availed them- 
selves of all the resources at their com- 
mand. 

Of course we know that the State does 
not know what witnesses will be coming 
through the door. The State must ex- 
amine each witness and cross-examine 
him as the State sees him. The State 
takes no depositions. The defense may 
take depositions from all the State wit- 
nesses. The defendant may see every- 
thing except the grand jury transcript. 
The defendant may see the police re- 
ports, and he may take depositions from 
any witnesses whose names are endorsed 
on an indictment or an information. 

Mr. LANGER. May I ask my distin- 
guished friend one more question? 

Mr. HENNINGS. I shall be very glad 
to try to answer it. 

Mr. LANGER. Iam not talking about 
the thirties, and I am not talking about 
gangsters. I am talking about the aver- 
age man and woman we deal with in the 
ordinary course of life. If the amend- 
ment of the distinguished Senator from 
Wyoming is adopted, and the judge is 
called upon to decide the question of 
reasonableness, whom is the judge going 
to believe? Will he believe the man or 
the woman of ordinary means, or will he 
believe two or three police officers, who a 
few minutes ago were eulogized by the 
distinguished Senator from Missouri, and 
quite rightly so? The average judge will 
believe the policemen. If he does, what 
is the use of having the amendment of 
the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. HENNINGS. I should like to say 
to my distinguished friend from North 
Dakota that his observation is charac- 
teristic of his humane attitude and feel- 
ing for his fellow man. As I said at the 
outset, the purpose of the proposed legis- 
lation, and the gravamen of it, is the 
protection of the weak. We are con- 
cerned with the protection of everyone, 
but principally of those people who can- 
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not afford legal talent, who do not have 
the money or the experience, who have 
not a host of friends or resources. 

If a Member of the Senate were ar- 
rested tonight, he would be surrounded 
with friends. Nobody would push him 
around, because he is a Member of the 
Senate. He would not be put in a cell 
somewhere down at the end of a long 
corridor and held incommunicado. They 
would not do that to a Member of the 
Senate. That is not right. If they do it 
to anyone, they should do it to us also. 
That is not how it works. We are talking 
about the average person, who is not 
surrounded by friends. 

Mr. LANGER. It works just the op- 
posite. 

Mr. HENNINGS. They would say, 
“You are prominent. You had better 
get a lawyer and get a bondsman.” The 
police do not take the president of the 
First National Bank to the captain and 
say, “Now, come clean, buddy, or we'll 
take you down and cool you off a little 
longer until you remember some of the 
details.” They do not say that to him. 
They say to him, “Mr. Jones, apparently 
you made a very serious mistake. Per- 
haps you need a lawyer. Here is the 
telephone. You should get a bondsman, 
because you are being charged with 
manslaughter.” 

That is not what they usually or nor- 
mally say to the little fellow. That is 
not to say that there are not great 
hearted and human police officers. 

I do not say anything in derogation of 
police officers. I speak somewhat in der- 
ogation of the system which we, from 
time to time, have all observed for many 
years. We know such things happen. 
Sometimes they happen, and sometimes 
they do not happen. I appreciate the 
Senator’s remarks and his observation. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HENNINGS. I am glad to yield 
to my learned friend, the Senator from 
Tennessee, a member of the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I wish to join in ex- 
pressing appreciation to the Senator 
from Missouri for his discussion of the 
rights of people and the background of 
the decisions and the proposed legislation 
we are considering. Likewise I believe 
the statements by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Wyoming, the chairman of the 
subcommittee, the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. CARROLL], and other Senators, 
have been very helpful and illuminating. 

Sometimes when a bad occurrence 
takes place, the minds of the public are 
inflamed and aroused over a particular 
situation. At such times too many peo- 


ple are likely to wonder about the back- 


ground of our heritage of civil liberties 
and the protections in the Constitution 
and decisions of the Supreme Court. 

So I think it is well to take the time 
to develop and restate, as the Senator 
has done—and as he has done so very 
eloquently—some of the basic rights 
which mean so much to us as American 
citizens. I agree that decision in the 
McNabb case, which arose in my State 
of Tennessee, while it was misunderstood 
by some persons at the time, was a cor- 
rect decision. 
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Does the Senator think the bill will be 
simply a restatement of the present law, 
or does he think it will add anything to 
or take anything away from the present 
decision or decisions of the Supreme 
Court? 

Mr. HENNINGS. My answer to the 
Senator from Tennessee, who is a mem- 
ber of the Committee on the Judiciary 
and has heard the discussion on the sub- 
ject, is that I doubt that it will make any 
great difference, except that it may serve 
to clarify the intent of Congress. If un- 
necessary delay” is harder for judges to 
understand than “reasonable,” I should 
say let us use “reasonable.” 

I myself am not possessed of such a 
keen intellect as to understand all of the 
nuances, the fine-drawn distinctions, be- 
tween “unnecessary delay” and “reason- 
able delay.” 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I had planned to of- 
fer an amendment to insert the words 
“reasonably necessary” instead of “rea- 
sonable”; but I understand the Senator 
from Wyoming has said that “reason- 
able“ embraces “necessary,” and that 
they both mean about the same thing. 
Does the Senator from Missouri think 
the words “reasonably necessary” would 
afford a little more protection? 

Mr. HENNINGS. What are the pre- 
ceding words? “Shall not be inadmis- 
sible solely because of reasonable de- 
lay”? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. With my amend- 
ment, the language would read: 

Shall not be inadmissible solely because of 
a reasonably necessary delay in taking an 
arrested person before a commission. 


Mr. HENNINGS. It seems to me that 
that might be redundant. It is tautolog- 
ical, in that “necessary” is an absolute, 
is it not? 

I should contend that “reasonable” is 
something which is more flexible. Again, 
we get into the field of semantics. I 
think we are all trying to do the same 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Is it the Senator’s 
fear that if the bill shall be passed with 
the words “reasonably necessary,” or 
whatever term might be agreed upon 
which would mean about the same thing, 
and which would not change anything in 
particular, or would not do any harm 
or good, the difficulty might be that in 
conference the House might not agree 
to the Senate version? 

Mr. HENNINGS. That, of course, is 
potentially our great stumbling block as 
the Senator well knows. We might run 
into trouble in conference. Does the 
Senator mean that if we include two 
words, the House might agree to take 
one or the other, and that the Senate 
would have a little better bargaining 
power? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. That was one con- 
sideration I had in drafting an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HENNINGS. I am speaking from 
the practical standpoint. What the Sen- 
ator says may be accurate. I should like 
to have the Senator in charge of the bill, 
the Senator from Wyoming, give the 
Senator’s question his consideration. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I have discussed my 
proposed amendment with the Senator 
from Wyoming. 
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Mr. HENNINGS. Provided I do not 
lose the floor, I shall be happy to yield 
to the Senator from Wyoming. I have 
about finished my remarks. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I call the attention 
of the Senator from Wyoming to my 
amendment, which I have discussed with 
him. I have suggested to him that the 
words “reasonably necessary delay” 
might be a little more restrictive and 
might afford some grounds for a possi- 
ble compromise in conference. 

The Senator from Wyoming, as I re- 
member, said he thought “reasonable” 
meant the same as “reasonably neces- 
sary,” and that the addition of “neces- 
sary” would not be important. Is that 
still the feeling of the Senator from 
Wyoming? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Missouri yield to 
me, so that I may answer the Senator 
from Tennessee? 

Mr. HENNINGS. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The discussion 
today, including the reading of the vari- 
ous decisions, shows quite conclusively, 
I think, that when lawyers get together, 
it is difficult to bring to a conclusion a 
debate over the technicalities of the law. 
When I say “lawyers,” I mean even the 
lawyers on the courts. 

Mr. HENNINGS. May I interrupt the 
Senator? Surely he does not mean the 
lawyers who are Members of the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary, does he? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Les; I include the 
lawyers in the Senate, too. I refer to 
lawyers wherever they are. In fact, I 
believe lawyers like to talk more, even, 
than professors like to talk—and that is 
a pretty high record. 

Mr. HENNINGS. I am not certain 


that our friend from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovctas] would agree. 
Mr. O’MAHONEY. Oh, no; I once 


taught law myself. I never attained the 
professional degree of being entitled to 
be called a professor. 

But, as I was saying to the Senators, 
these discussions, weighing and distin- 
guishing, distinguishing and weighing, 
the meaning of words, seem to me to 
make it very desirable that we should be 
as simple as possible in the framing of 
language. One word is better than two 
words. Brevity is better, almost—I was 
going to say better, almost, than lon- 
gevity; but I will not go that far. Brev- 
ity is the soul of wit. It is the very 
heart of getting action. 

We are nearing the close of a session. 
We want the House of Representatives 
to agree to this amendment which saves 
the bill, which preserves the basic indi- 
vidual rights, which preserves the intel- 
ligent and effective enforcement of the 
law, which preserves also the right of 
the individual citizens who compose a 
community to be protected against 
felonious crimes of violence. Let us not 
forget that that is an individual right 
which is as important as any other right. 

The word “reasonable” comes down to 
us from the very earliest history of the 
law. It comes to us under our Consti- 
tution, from article 4 of the Bill of 
Rights, as I have said several times dur- 
ing the debate today. There a prohibi- 
tion of the Bill of Rights goes only to 
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unreasonable searches and seizures, but 
making possible, therefore, reasonable 
searches and seizures. 

The word “necessary” was not in the 
domain of legal discussion until rule 
5 (a) of the Federal Rules of Criminal 
Procedure was adopted, which was in 
1946. Therefore, in order to avoid an 
unnecessary argument about tweedle- 
dum and tweedledee, I urged in commit- 
tee that we concentrate on one word, 
and I said that “reasonable” was a bet- 
ter word than “necessary.” The com- 
mittee agreed. That is the way in which 
the bill came to the Senate. 

I hope the Senator from Tennessee 
will be content with that decision, be- 
cause if we are to exercise our responsi- 
bility to legislate for the District of 
Columbia, we must bear in mind that 
Washington is the only great city in the 
United States which is wholly within the 
Federal jurisdiction. I think I have ex- 
plained to the Senator why the com- 
mittee adopted the word “reasonable” 
rather than “necessary.” 

Mr, KEFAUVER. I understand. I 
heard the previous explanation of the 
Senator on the floor and also in commit- 
tee, to the effect that he thought “rea- 
sonable” embraced “necessary.” 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Surely. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. But many of us fear 
that if we add only one word and then 
go to conference with the House of Rep- 
resentatives, no room will be left for any 
concession, 

But if the Senator has surveyed the 
matter, and believes that the House will 
go along with this version, that is dif- 
ferent. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. 
feeling. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, I 
shall soon complete my remarks. 

The debate today has been rather 
complete; and many things which I in- 
tended to say have been said very well 
indeed by Senators whose remarks have 
preceded mine, in connection with debate 
on various of the points at issue. 

I continue to read from my article in 
the Missouri Law Review: 

The Court held that police detention of 
persons beyond the time when a committing 
magistrate is readily accessible constitutes 
“willful disobedience of law“ as found in rule 


5 (a) of the Federal Rules of Criminal Pro- 
cedure. 


That means that the police have, ac- 
cording to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, willfully disobeyed the 
law. I do not think any Senator would 
countenance willful disobedience of the 
law even by the police. 

I read further from the article: 


The Court said: “Circumstances may justi- 
fy a brief delay between arrest and arraign- 
ment, as for instance, where the story volun- 
teered by the accused is susceptible of quick 
verification through third parties. But the 
delay must not be of a nature to give op- 
portunity for the extraction of a confes- 
sion.”* The Court found that it could not 
sanction the extended delay in this case, re- 
sulting in confession, “without subordinating 
the general rule of prompt arraignment to 


I do have that 


8 354 U.S. at 455. 
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the discretion of arresting officers in finding 
exceptional circumstances for its disregard. 
* * + It is not the function of the police to 
arrest, as it were, at large and to use an in- 
terrogating process at police headquarters in 
order to determine whom they should charge 
before a committing magistrate on probable 
cause.” ® 


Another point which I believe might 
well be discussed, if it has not already 
been, is that the arraignment which the 
Supreme Court speaks of in the Mallory 
case is not the formal pleading of 
“guilty” or “not guilty” which is histori- 
cally referred to as the arraignment. 
This formal pleading by the accused 
comes later in the procedure after the in- 
dictment or information has been filed 
in the district court and is made before 
a district judge. 

The arraignment referred to in the 
Mallory case is of another kind and 
character altogether: 


It is the hearing before a committing 
officer where the complaint is read to the 
accused. At this hearing he is informed of 
his right to counsel and his right to remain 
silent. The date for a preliminary hearing 
is also set at this time if the accused does 
not waive such a hearing. 


Of course, an accused may waive his 
preliminary hearing if he so desires. In 
that case he is bound over to the trial 
court, without disposition at that time. 

I read further from the article, which 
I wrote last January: 


The policy behind the statutes requiring 
promptness in taking an arrested person be- 
fore a committing officer or, as now required, 
“without unnecessary delay,” has been 
spelled out by the Court in every case in 
which the McNabb rule has been applied. 
For example, in the McNabb case the 
Court stated: 

“This procedural requirement checks re- 
sort to those reprehensible practices known 
as the third degree which, though univer- 
sally rejected as indefensible, still find their 
way into use. It aims to avoid all the evil 
implications of secret interrogation of per- 
sons accused of crime.” 19 

The McNabb rule with its strict applica- 
tion in the Mallory case is the basis of an 
open vocal controversy. Police and law en- 
forcement officers of our Nation have a very 
difficult job. 

They shoulder a great responsibility. They 
have the obligation of maintaining peace 
and order. They must apprehend those who 
violate the law and secure evidence for their 
conviction. It is only natural that they 
would oppose new procedural rules or ex- 
tensions of old procedural rules which set 
limits on their field of operation. 


Of course, lawyers do not like to have 
limits set upon thier field of operations, 
nor do doctors, nor do Members of Con- 
gress; nor do most of those who practice 
in a given field—professional or other- 
wise—like to be limited, or like to have 
their activities restricted or inhibited. I 
think that is true in almost all fields of 
human endeavor. 

I read further from the article: 

And the courts must seriously consider any 
innovation which will make the enforcement 
of our criminal laws more difficult. However, 
it must be remembered that the primary re- 
sponsibility of our police and law enforce- 
ment agencies is not to obtain convictions, 
but to see that justice is obtained. 


° Ibid. 
1 318 U. S. at 344. 
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We consider ourselves a civilized nation 
and therefore we aspire to conduct ourselves 
in a civilized manner. The Supreme Court 
has never contended that the McNabb rule 
was required by the Constitution. It has said 
that we must have procedural safeguards 
which not only protect the innocent but 
which secure convictions of the guilty by 
methods that commend themselves to a pro- 
gressive and self-confident society. 


We have a society that is not afraid 
of liberty, that is not afraid of freedom, 
and is not afraid to be just to all men, 
whatever their condition or station in 
life. 

I read further from the article: 


That arraignment without unnecessary de- 
lay is a necessary procedure in a civilized 
society can easily be seen by a survey of 
several cases which have come before the 
Supreme Court. These cases point out how 
easily unnecessary delay can slip into psycho- 
logical coercion, thereby rendering a confes- 
sion involuntary. 

In Haley v. Ohio the defendant, a young 
boy, was arrested about midnight and ques- 
tioned at the police station until morning 
when he confessed. He was then held in- 
communicado for 2 more days before he 
was formally charged. The Supreme Court 
found psychological coercion. In Melinsi v. 
New York the defendant was held incom- 
municado for 4 days before arraignment, the 
first day of which he was kept naked or only 
half clothed. In Ward v. Texas, the defend- 
ant and several other persons were picked up 
on suspicion without warrants and were 
held for several days. During this time the 
defendant was taken from county to county 
until he confessed. There are many other 
such cases. 


Many of which I have referred to in 
my previous remarks of this afternoon. 

I continue to read: 

In all of them the defendant was picked 
up by the police and held without formal 
commitment for some time. During this 
unnecessary delay in taking the person be- 
fore a committing official the police, inten- 
tionally or otherwise, applied pressures which 
resulted in an involuntary confession. The 
seeds of coercion sprout readily in the earth 
of illegal detention. 

Against this background the decision of 
the Supreme Court in the Mallory case is 
easily understood. In view of the policy es- 
tablished by Congress by rule 5 (a) and in 
view of our civilized society, the Supreme 
Court had to hold that Mallory's confession 
was inadmissible. 


It could not have held otherwise. 

In concluding my remarks, I wish to 
pay tribute to my good friend, a most 
able, scholarly, and distinguished law- 
yer, the Senator from the State of 
Wyoming, and I wish to tell him now I 
hope nothing I have said in a general re- 
view of the cases, and of the practical 
effects of police detention and what hap- 
pens after the so-called arrest or during 
the period of detention, in anywise is to 
be taken as an indication that I do not 
think his amendment, to insert the word 
“reasonable” in the House version, is a 
very important one, indeed. I urge 
Members of the Senate to support it. 

Mr. O"MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HENNINGS. I am happy to yield 
to my friend. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I wish to thank the 
Senator most sincerely for the contribu- 
tion which he has made. Out of the vast 
experience which he has had as a prose- 
cuting attorney, he has discussed the 
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problems of arrest and arraignment as 
probably few others could discuss them. 

I think he has laid before the Senate, 
and also before the House—and he was 
formerly a Member of the House—the 
basic facts relating to the protection of 
individual rights of citizens, taken alone, 
standing by themselves, and the protec- 
tion of the rights of a community and 
the members of that community who 
sometimes are laid open to the attacks 
of felonious criminals, who must be ar- 
rested and convicted. 

I think the Senator will agree with 
me that the Judiciary Committee has 
brought to the floor of the Senate a bill 
which will do precisely what Justice 
Frankfurter said was necessary in his 
decision in the Mallory case—namely, to 
protect basic individual rights without 
hampering intelligent and effective law 
enforcement. That is all the Senate 
committee is trying todo. The commit- 
tee has made no changes that will either 
punish or deny individuals their rights 
under the Bill of Rights, nor has the com- 
mittee done anything which will make it 
more difficult to protect the rights of a 
social community against destructive 
crime. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Iam honored indeed 
to be associated with one of the best law- 
yers of my acquaintance, the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The Senator is 
overgenerous. 

Mr. HENNINGS. I mean what I have 
said, and the Senator from Wyoming 
knows it. Not only that, but as a mem- 
ber of the Subcommittee on Constitu- 
tional Rights, he has ever shown a jealous 
solicitude for the rights which the Con- 
stitution, and which indeed the Lord on 
high, has given to the individual man or 
woman upon the face of this earth. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. HENNINGS. The Senator from 
Wyoming believes in the importance of 
people. He believes in government under 
law. He frowns upon, and indeed 
despises, tyranny, whether it be official 
tyranny, or tyranny of a foreign sover- 
eignty. This includes also tyranny by 
persons within our own borders who are 
clothed and vested with certain tempo- 
ral authority and who have the “inso- 
lence of office,” as I believe Shakespeare 
wrote in Hamlet’s soliloquy. 

So again I wish to pay the highest 
tribute to my friend from Wyoming, and 
to say to him I believe he has done the 
Senate and the country a great service 
in undertaking to unravel this vexatious 
skein, which has been before us not of 
our own asking, but as a result of our 
duties es members of a committee of 
this body. Again I wish to thank him. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Missouri. 

Mr. MCNAMARA. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HENNINGS. I shall be glad to 
yield the floor. I have concluded my re- 
marks. I shall be glad to yield to the 
Senator from Michigan if he wishes to 
ask me a question. 

Mr. McNAMARA, I would like to ask 
the Senator in charge of the bill a few 
questions. 
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Mr. HENNINGS. Very well. I have 
yielded the floor. 

Mr. McNAMARA. I understood the 
Senator was going to give me an oppor- 
tunity to ask a few brief questions of the 
Senator in charge of the bill before he 
yielded the floor. 

Mr. HENNINGS. I misunderstood. I 
now understand the Senator wants to 
interrogate the Senator in charge of the 
bill through my yielding to him. 

Mr.McNAMARA. Yes. 

Mr. HENNINGS. For that reason, I 
should like to retract my yielding the 
floor, so that I may yield to the Senator 
from Michigan. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has yielded for that purpose. 

Mr. McNAMARA. I thank the Sena- 
tor. First I wish to say to him that I 
have listened to all his remarks with 
great interest. I recognize his ability in 
this field. I sit at his feet as he discus- 
ses, in an intelligent manner, the vex- 
ing problem we have before us. 

Mr. HENNINGS. I thank the Sen- 
ator for his compliments. 

Mr. McNAMARA,. The same state- 
ment applies to the other legal lights in 
the Senate, such as the Senator from 
Wyoming, for whom I have great respect 
and admiration. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Michigan. 

Mr. MCNAMARA, I shall try to be as 
brief as I can. 

First, I shall read from the last para- 
graph on page 31 of the Senate report on 
the bill, which is a quotation from the 
Mallory case: 

The circumstances of this case preclude a 
holding that arraignment was without un- 
necessary delay. 


I now read the last paragraph of the 
conclusion by the Supreme Court, which 
appears on page 32 of the report: 


We cannot sanction this extended delay, 
resulting in confession, without subordinat- 
ing the general rule of prompt arraignment 
to the discretion of arresting officers in find- 
ing execptional circumstances for its disre- 
gard. In every case where the police resort 
to interrogation of an arrested person and 
secure a confession, they may well claim, 
and quite sincerely, that they were merely 
trying to check on the information given by 
him. Against such a claim and the evil po- 
tentialities of the practice for which it is 
urged stands rule 5 (a) as a barrier. Nor is 
there an escape from the constraint laid 
upon the police by that rule in that two other 
suspects were involved for the same crime. 
Presumably, whomever the police arrest, they 
must arrest on probable cause. It is not the 
function of the police to arrest, as it were, at 
large and to use an interrogating process at 
police headquarters in order to determine 
whom they should charge before a commit- 
ting magistrate on probable cause. 


I raise a question, not as an attorney, 
like the men who are trained and prac- 
ticed in the law, to whom we have been 
listening all day long, but as a layman. 
I should like to ask the Senators who 
are in charge of the bill and who are 
members of the committee, what is 
wrong with the conclusion which has 
been stated? Why do we need to change 
a word of it? That is my question. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. There would be 
no change whatever made in that con- 
clusion by anything in the bill which 
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the Judiciary Committee has reported to 
the Senate. 

Mr. MCNAMARA, Is the Senator say- 
ing, in effect, we need no legislation? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Indeed, I am not. 

Mr. McNAMARA. What evidence is 
there that we need legislation, in view of 
the conclusion? 

Mr. OMAHO NEN. If the Senator 
had been on the floor 

Mr. McNAMARA. Ihave been on the 
floor practically all day. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I am sure the 
Senator did not hear the opening dis- 
cussion about the Trilling case, with re- 
spect to the nine members of the Court 
of Appeals of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Is that cited in the 
conclusion? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Yes. 

Mr, McNAMARA. I do not think it is 
cited in the conclusion. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is a later 
case. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Why should we go 
so far afield? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. That is not going 
far afield. There was an appeal taken 
from 3 convictions before 3 judges and 
3 juries by a defendant who had con- 
fessed. One of the judges said he was 
compelled against his will, most reluc- 
tantly, to vote to reverse the convictions 
because of his understanding of the 
Mallory decision. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Will the Senator 
yield at that point, Mr. President? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I will yield in just 
a minute. I am answering one question 
at a time. 

Mr. MCNAMARA, Very well. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Therefore, the 
Committee on the Judiciary has reported 
to the Senate a bill to clarify the mean- 
ing of the decision. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. I yield. I am 
trying to answer the Senator’s ques- 
tions. 

Mr. McNAMARA. There have been 
many cases in the Federal courts in 
the city of Detroit since the Mallory 
decision. The judges of Detroit are very 
scholarly and learned men, as is the 
judge cited by the Senator, who said 
that in his opinion those circumstances 
prevailed. There is nothing in the con- 
clusion of the Supreme Court to warrant 
that kind of decision. If it were so, the 
Federal judges in the rest of the country 
would have to follow the decision. I 
think it was an erroneous decision on 
the part of the judge, 

Who am I to criticize a judge? I 
should not do so. I am not trained in 
the legal field. I should not criticize the 
judge, but in the light of what is going 
on in the rest of the country there 
seems to be no need for change in the 
conclusions of the Supreme Court. 

I will vote against any change of any 
one word, two words, or any other words. 

I thank the Senator. 

SEVERAL Senators. Vote! Vote! 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
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House had passed, without amendment, 
the following bills of the Senate: 


S. 540. An act for the relief of the Board 
of National Mission of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America; 

S. 552. An act to confer jurisdiction upon 
the United States Court of Claims to hear, 
determine, and render judgment upon the 
claim of Auf der Heide-Aragona, Inc., of 
West New York, N. J.; 

S. 571. An act for the relief of George 
P. E. Caesar, Jr.; 

S. 2001. An act for the relief of AlaLu Dun- 
can Dilllard; 


S. 2057. An act for the relief of Diana 
Elaine Greig; 

S. 2216. An act for the relief of John C. 
Walsh; 

S. 2955. An act for the relief of Kazuko 
Young; 

S. 3004. An act for the relief of Joanna 
Strutynska; 


S. 3219. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Margaret Graham Bonnalie; 

S. 3221. An act for the relief of Erika 
Margaretha Zintl Pearce; 

S. 3300. An act for the relief of Jean Andre 
Paris; \ 

S. 3308. An act for the relief of Itzhak 
Aronovici; 

S. 3357. An act for the relief of Arturo Er- 
nesto Audrain y Campos; 

S. 3445. An act for the relief of Teruko 
K. Jackson; 

S. 3509. An act for the relief of Wong Wing 
Boa; 

S. 3547. An act for the relief of Andrejs 
Pablo Mierkalns; 

S. 3607. An act for the relief of Harvey 
L. Forden; 

S. 3640. An act for the relief of Daniel 
(Nathaniel) Rosenzweig; 

S. 3739. An act for the relief of Hermine 
Elmon Papazian; 

S. 3743. An act for the relief of Cynthia 
Elizabeth Jefferson (Mimi Kurosaka) and 
Sylvia Elise Jefferson (Junko Tano); 

S. 3768. An act for the relief of Hing Man 
Chau; 

S. 3789. An act for the relief of Donald J. 
Marion; 

S. 3801. An act for the relief of Klara Leit- 
ner and her daughter, Sylvia Leitner; 

S. 3826. An act for the relief of Concettina 
Iannacchino; 

S. 3921. An act for the relief of Peter Till- 
ner; 

S. 4020. An act for the relief of Kunio 
Inouye (Sparkman); and 

S. 4081. An act for the relief of Marianne 
(Sachiko) Fuller. 


The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 
2888) to provide for registration, report- 
ing, and disclosure of employee welfare 
and pension benefit plans. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the report of 
the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 1061) to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to authorize the Secretary 
of Defense and the Secretaries of the 
military departments to settle certain 
claims for damage to, or loss of, prop- 
erty or personal injury or death, not 
cognizable under any other law. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill 
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(H. R. 4544) for the relief of Louis S. 
Levenson. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 9147) to provide for the disposal 
of certain Federal property in the Boul- 
der City area, to provide assistance in the 
establishment of a municipality incor- 
porated under the laws of Nevada, and 
for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 13132) to amend the District of 
Columbia Teachers’ Salary Act of 1955. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature 
to the enrolled bill (H. R. 4544) for the 
relief of Louis S. Levenson, and it was 
signed by the President pro tempore. 


SENATOR MARTIN OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, it has been 
my great privilege and pleasure to be 
closely associated with Senator Epwarp 
Martin during his service in the United 
States Senate. 

He has been the ranking member of 
the Senate Finance Committee since 
January 1957, and a member of the 
committee since he came to the Senate 
in January 1947. 

I have had an opportunity to observe 
his great devotion to the responsibilities 
of his position, both on the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee and as a Member of 
the Senate. 

His decision to retire from the Senate 
is a great loss to the country. I shall 
feel keenly his absence from the Finance 
Committee, where he has rendered such 
valuable service for the principles of 
sound government. 

He has never lost an opportunity to 
vote and to speak in behalf of those 
things that would preserve the funda- 
mental institutions of our Government, 
a sound fiscal system and moderate taxes 
made possible by economical adminis- 
tration of our Nation’s business affairs. 

Few men have such a long and hon- 
orable record of public service. As a 
general in the military service, he 
served with great distinction in the 
Spanish-American War, World War I, 
and World War I. 

As Governor of Pennsylvania, he left 
behind him a record that has rarely been 
equaled, and, as United States Senator, 
his record is one of which any could be 
justly proud. 

I have a great personal affection for 
him, and no one will miss him more than 
I. As he voluntarily retires from public 
life, I wish for him only happiness and 
contentment. 

Certainly he can carry with him a 
feeling of great satisfaction in the many 
fine contributions he has made to his 
State and country. 
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ACCEPTANCE OF DECORATIONS BY 
CERTAIN RETIRED PERSONNEL 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendments of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
3195) to authorize certain retired per- 
sonnel of the United States Government 
to accept and wear decorations, presents, 
and other things tendered them by cer- 
tain foreign countries, which were, on 
page 2, after the line beginning “John- 
son, Edwin C.” insert: 

Richards, James P., January 2, 1957, Spain, 
Grand Cross Isabella la Catolica. Token of 
good will. Greece, Cross of Commander of 
the Royal Order of George I. Token of good 
will. 


On page 3, after the line beginning 
“Schenck, Hubert G.” insert: 

Meyer, Clarence E., July 1, 1957, Austria, 
Great Gold Medal of Honor. Reason for 
award unknown. 


On page 4, after the line beginning 
“Kemp, Edwin Carl“ insert: 

Kempter, Charles W., April 30, 1957, Brazil, 
National Order of the Southern Cross, Degree 
of Officer. 


On page 18, after the line beginning 
“0901853” insert: 

Thompson, Fulton G., 050965, October 31, 
1957, Greece, Knight’s Order of Phoenix. 
Reason for award unknown, 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate concur in the House 
amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. IMr. 
DovcLas in the chair]. The question is 
on agreeing to the motion of the Senator 
from Wisconsin. 

The motion was agreed to. 


STUDY COMMISSION ON CERTAIN 
RIVER BASINS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendments of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
4021) to establish the United States 
Study Commission on the Savannah, 
Altamaha, St. Marys, Apalachicola- 
Chattahoochee, and Alabama-Coosa 
River Basins, and intervening areas, 
which were, on page 2, line 3, strike out 
“Alabama-Coosa” and insert Perdido- 
Escambia”; on page 4, line 17, strike out 
“Alabama-Coosa” and insert Perdido- 
Escambia”; on page 4, line 24, strike out 
“Alabama-Coosa” and insert Perdido- 
Escambia”; on page 10, lines 6 and 7, 
strike out “Alabama-Coosa” and insert 
“Perdido-Escambia”; on page 12, line 7, 
strike out “Alabama-Coosa” and insert 
“Perdido-Escambia”, and to amend the 
title so as to read “An act to establish 
the United States Study Commission on 
the Savannah, Altamaha, St. Marys, 
Apalachicola-Chattahoochee, and Perdi- 
do-Escambia River Basins, and interven- 
ing areas.” 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives. 

The motion was agreed to. 


DISPOSAL OF CERTAIN PROPERTY 
IN BOULDER CITY AREA—CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I submit a 
report of the committee of conference 
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on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendment of the Senate 
to the bill (H. R. 9147) to provide for 
the disposal of certain Federal property 
in the Boulder City area, to provide as- 
sistance in the establishment of a mu- 
nicipality incorporated under the laws of 
Nevada, and for other purposes. I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House 
proceedings of today, pp. 18556-18557, 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The report was agreed to. 


ADMISSIBILITY OF EVIDENCE— 
STATEMENTS AND CONFESSIONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 11477) to amend chap- 
ter 223 of title 18, United States Code, to 
provide for the admission of certain evi- 
dence, and for other purposes. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I want to 
make a confession, and I hope there will 
be no effort to exclude it under the Mal- 
lory case, under the bill, or under the 
proposed amendment to the bill. 

I want to confess I am guilty of the 
soft impeachment preferred against 
lawyers by the able and distinguished 
senior Senator from Wyoming. Lawyers 
like to talk, and I am one lawyer who 
wants to talk. In view of the fact that I 
have been sitting here for 6 hours, with- 
out lunch, for the purpose of proving the 
truth of my confession, I respectfully 
hope that any Senators who may wish 
to ask me any questions will postpone 
their questions until I have finished a 
complete statement of my views on this 
subject. 

Most Americans are privileged to en- 
joy the great blessing which the prophet 
Micah depicted when he said. They shall 
sit every man under his vine and under 
his fig tree; and none shall make them 
afraid.” 

Mr. President, why do most Americans 
enjoy the right to dwell under their own 
vine and under their own fig tree with 
none to molest them or make them 
afraid? Americans enjoy that right be- 
cause of the officers of the law, who, on 
occasion at the risk of their own lives, 
protect their property against theft, pre- 
vent the invasion of their homes by 
burglars, and protect their lives against 
potential murderers. These officers of 
the law do this, I say, often at the hazard 
of their own lives. Many of the police 
officers each year make the supreme sac- 
rifice in order that Americans may con- 
tinue to dwell under their own vine and 
under their own fig tree with none to 
molest them or make them afraid. And 
this they usually do for inadequate 
salaries. 
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Despite this fact, Mr. President, I have 
sat on the floor of the Senate for sev- 
eral hours and listened, If my mind 
could accept what my ears have heard. 
I would come to the conclusion that the 
most undesirable people in the United 
States today are the officers of the law 
who, at the risk of their own lives, pro- 
tect our property and our lives against 
those who would steal and rob and mur- 
der. We are told that society does not 
need any further protection against 
criminals, but that criminals need pro- 
tection against the officers of the law. 
We are also told that not only do the 
officers of the law suborn the commis- 
sion of perjury by extorting false con- 
fessions, but that the judges in our trial 
courts, who are charged with the duty 
under the law of passing upon the ad- 
missibility of those confessions, are 
mentally incapable in many instances of 
distinguishing between that which is true 
and that which is false, and that as a 
consequence untold numbers of innocent 
citizens are serving long terms in our 
penitentiaries. 

My experience cannot accept what my 
ears have heard on that subject. I have 
come in contact with officers of the law 
as a trial lawyer for 15 years, as a judge 
for 15 years, and as a member of the 
McClellan committee for the past year 
and a half, which committee has been 
investigating crime in labor and manage- 
ment relations, 

My experience inspires in me an abid- 
ing confidence in the officers of the law 
2 are protecting society against crim- 


I think we lose our perspective when 
we argue that we ought to be more con- 
cerned with the protection of criminals 
than we are with the protection of so- 
ciety. 

Frankly, I believe that in recent years 
enough has been done for those who 
murder, rape, and rob; and that it is 
about time for Congress to do something 
for those who do not wish to be mur- 
dered, or raped, or robbed. 

It is a popular notion nowadays that 
when anyone suggests any change in 
procedure or law, he should be accused 
of criticizing the Supreme Court. I be- 
lieve that the Supreme Court made a 
mistake in both the McNabb and the 
Mallory case. Indeed sometimes I am 
inclined to think that the precedent to 
which some members of the Supreme 
Court are most faithful is the precedent 
set by Josh Billings’ mule, which didn't 
kick according to no rule.” 

I think that is the trouble with the 
Mallory case. The Court overlooked one 
law and incorrectly applied another. I 
have been a judge myself, and confess 
that no one ever accused me of being 
perfect. Judges are like legislators. 
They make mistakes. Judges with the 
least experience in trial courts are most 
likely to make mistakes when they come 
to deal with rules of evidence. 

It is no refiection on the character of 
the members of the Supreme Court to 
say that when the Court handed down its 
decision in the McNabb case, the Court 
consisted of 9 men, that only 2 of them 
had ever had any judicial experience 
worthy of the name before they began 
their service on the Supreme Court, and 
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that not one of them had ever had any 
experience as a judge in a court of gen- 
eral jurisdiction where the admissibility 
of confessions is ruled upon, 

Mr. President, I speak in opposition 
to the amendment offered by the senior 
Senator from Wyoming in the commit- 
tee, and adopted by a majority of the 
committee. I have nothing but praise 
for the motives which prompt the great 
labor of the Senator from Wyoming in 
connection with this bill. I oppose the 
amendment, however, because I believe 
it would fail to cure the defects in the 
rules of evidence which have resulted 
from the McNabb and Mallory cases. 

Although some Members seem to have 
overlooked the fact, the main object of 
criminal laws is the protection of so- 
ciety. Society is served only when we 
have a system for the administration of 
justice under which the guilty can be 
convicted and the innocent can be 
acquitted. 

I thank God that my experience has 
engendered in my mind the abiding con- 
viction that that object of society is 
accomplished in the overwhelming ma- 
jority of all cases tried in all courts of 
all the States, and the majority of cases 
tried in all the courts of the United 
States. 

I am foolish enough to believe in 
clinging to the tried and true landmarks 
of the past. Ido not believe that all the 
wisdom that exists on earth arrived here 
in the past 10 or 15 years. I would 
rather trust rules of evidence fashioned 
from the experience of generations of 
men who sat in the trial courts, actively 
participated in the trial of cases, and 
observed the conduct and demeanor of 
witnesses upon the witness stand. 

Before the McNabb decision was 
handed down there was a rule of evi- 
dence which was enforced not only in 
the Federal courts, but in virtually every 
court of all 48 States of the Union. That 
rule of evidence is still enforced in vir- 
tually every one of the 48 States of which 
Ihave any knowledge. 

That rule of evidence was very simple. 
It was as clear as the noonday sun. If 
9 judges had occasion to pass on the ad- 
missibility of evidence under that rule, 
the 9 judges would arrive at the same 
conclusion, and not 9 different conclu- 
sions, as in the Trilling case. 

That rule of evidence was very simple. 
It was a rule of substance. It was sim- 
ply this: A confession which is voluntary 
is admissible against the person who 
makes it, and a confession which is in- 
voluntary is inadmissible against the 
person who makes it. 

What stronger proof is there of the 
guilt of a man than his voluntary con- 
fession that he is the person who com- 
mitted the crime? This rule of evidence 
was applied with skill, judgment, and 
discretion; and it resulted in the admis- 
sion of voluntary confessions and the ex- 
clusion of involuntary confessions. It 
was administered by the trial judge. 
Under this rule, whenever an objection 
was made to the admission of a confes- 
sion on the ground that it was extorted 
by fear, or wrung by the flattery of hope, 
the trial judge excused the jury and 
heard the witnesses on both sides give 
evidence bearing upon the circumstances 
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under which the confession was made. 
He permitted the defendant to give his 
testimony in the absence of the jury, 
without waiving his right not to testify 
on the merits, but to testify as to the 
circumstances under which the alleged 
confession was made, while being pro- 
tected with respect to disclosures on the 
merits of the case. 

That was a good rule. The result was 
that it was said that when a man volun- 
tarily confessed his guilt, that was the 
highest order of proof, but that when 
a man had had a confession wrung from 
him by hope of some benefit or by threat 
of some calamity, it was involuntary 
and inadmissible. That was a good rule. 
It was a rule which existed in the Fed- 
eral courts. It was a rule which existed 
in the courts of the 48 States of the Na- 
tion. It was a rule which had been rec- 
ognized and enforced thousands upon 
thousands of times, and it was laid 
down in hundreds upon hundreds of 
decisions. It was understood by all the 
judges who presided over trials in trial 
courts. It came out of the experience 
of men who had had actual contact 
with the actual administration of jus- 
tice down on the local level, where per- 
sons are tried for crime in the trial 
courts. It was a good rule. 

It was recognized in the Federal 
courts and enforced, in spite of the fact 
that one of the statutes which was used 
as a vehicle to alter the rule in the 
McNabb case had been upon the statute 
books of this Nation for several genera- 
tions, and had been held not to exclude 
any confession voluntarily made, even 
though there was delay between the ar- 
rest and the arraignment. 

When the McNabb decision was 
handed down, it was inconsistent with 
scores upon scores of previous decisions 
of Federal courts, holding that volun- 
tary confessions were admissible and 
that involuntary confessions were inad- 
missible, and that the question of 
whether a confession was one or the 
other was to be determined by the trial 
judge in the light of all surrounding 
circumstances, including any circum- 
stance of delay. 

It was also recognized that it was for 
the trial judge to make the determina- 
tion as to the admissibility of a confes- 
sion in the first instance, and that his 
ruling on that question would be sus- 
tained on appeal if it was supported by 
substantial testimony. 

In the McNabb case, the Court took 
the statutes governing the duties of ar- 
resting officers and added something to 
the statutes which Congress had never 
placed there. The Court said that 
where a man was not taken by the ar- 
resting officer before the nearest United 
States Commissioner in conformity to 
the statute, any confession he made 
would be excluded even though it was 
free and voluntary in every sense of the 
term. That was nothing more nor less 
than judicial legislation. One of those 
statutes had been in force virtually 
since the office of United States Marshal 
was created. The statute directed the 
marshal to take the person arrested to 
the nearest commissioner, and had so 
provided for many years before the 
McNabb case. And it had been uni- 
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formly held by the Federal courts that 
despite the statute that the only ques- 
tion, when a confession was made, was 
whether it was voluntary or involuntary. 

The McNabb case repudiated the rule 
of evidence which had existed since the 
establishment of the Nation. 

Then, after that, the Federal rules of 
criminal procedure became effective. 
These rules were adopted with the con- 
sent of Congress. This was necessary 
because the power to prescribe rules of 
procedure and rules of evidence for the 
Federal district courts is a legislative 
power, not a judicial power. So these 
rules were adopted with the consent of 
Congress. I say that the rules them- 
selves show that it was the will of Con- 
gress to repudiate the McNabb case and 
to go back to the law as it existed be- 
fore the McNabb case. Congress ap- 
proved rule 5 (a), which is a rule of 
procedure. I have been in agreement 
with all who have spoken on the floor 
when they said rule 5 (a) is a rule of 
procedure and not a rule of evidence. 
However, the Federal rules of criminal 
procedure do contain a rule of evidence, 
which tells exactly what kind of rules 
of evidence the Federal district courts 
are to follow when they try criminal 
cases and when they pass upon the ad- 
missibility of alleged confessions, It is 
rule 26. The pertinent part of rule 26 
is as follows: 

The admissibility of evidence and the 
competency and privileges of witnesses shall 
be governed, except when an act of Congress 
or these rules otherwise provide, by the prin- 
ciples of the common law as they may be 
interpreted by the courts of the United 
States in light of reason and experience. 


In other words, rule 26, which became 
effective between the decision in the Mc- 
Nabb case and the decision in the Mal- 
lory case, provided in express terms that, 
unless Congress—not the court, not some 
judge—unless Congress had adopted a 
statute or a rule to the contrary, the 
question of the admissibility of evidence 
was to be determined by the principles 
of the common law. The common law 
rule is the rule which prevailed before 
the McNabb case. It provides these 
things: First, that a confession is ad- 
missible if it is voluntary. Second, that 
a confession is inadmissible if it is in- 
voluntary. Third, that the determina- 
tion of whether a confession is volun- 
tary or involuntary is to be made by the 
trial judge. Fouth, that the trial judge 
is to make this determination from all 
the surrounding circumstances, includ- 
ing any circumstance showing delay. 
Fifth, that the ruling of the trial judge 
on this question is to be binding on ap- 
peal, if it is supported by substantial evi- 
dence, 

What is the wisdom of the rule? The 
evidence of the wisdom of the rule is 
that it grew out of the experience of the 
English-speaking race in the adminis- 
tration of justice. It was found by those 
who were charged with the administra- 
tion of justice to be most conducive to 
admitting truth and excluding doubtful 
testimony. 

Furthermore—and this is one thing 
which those who sit in ivory towers are 
prone to overlook—the rule recognizes 
tne truth that no one can tell whether a 
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man is a truthful man by reading his 
cold, printed testimony. The only re- 
liable guide as to whether a person tells 
the truth or testifies falsely is observing 
him in the giving of his testimony. The 
wisdom of this rule was that it left this 
matter to the determination of the trial 
judge who saw the witnesses, heard their 
testimony, and observed their conduct 
and demeanor when testifying. That is 
a very important matter, because the ex- 
perience of everyone who has any ex- 
perience in this field teaches him that 
when we take the testimony of George 
Washington and the testimony of Ana- 
nias, and put them down on a cold rec- 
ord, it is impossible to tell which is the 
testimony of George Washington and 
which is the testimony of Ananias. 

What did the court do in the Mallory 
case? 

The testimony of the coroner—who I 
assume was a physician of the District 
of Columbia—was to the effect that at the 
time of his~confession the accused 
showed no sign whatever of any physi- 
cal or psychological coercion. The trial 
judge found that his confession was 
voluntary. The case goes up on appeal, 
and the Supreme Court takes the same 
action it did in the McNabb case with 
respect to the statute. It ignored rule 
26. It took rule 5 (a), which is supposed 
to govern the conduct of police officers, 
and to do that and nothing more in re- 
spect to the arrest and arraignment of 
persons charged with crime, and made 
a judicial amendment to it. They 
amended it by holding that any con- 
fession made by a person during a pericd 
of unnecessary delay between the arrest 
and arraignment will be excluded no 
matter how freely it was given, and no 
matter how truthful it was. In other 
words, the Court converted a mere rule 
of procedure relating to arrests and ar- 
raignment into a rule of evidence. 

That was outside the province of the 
Supreme Court. When the Court un- 
dertakes to make rules of evidence for 
Federal district courts, it ignores the 
basic principle that the power to pre- 
scribe such rules of evidence is a legis- 
lative power vested in Congress. Con- 
gress ought to step in and assert its 
authority. 

What has been the result of the Mal- 
lory decision? The Court abolished a 
rule of evidence which the English- 
speaking race, in the practical admin- 
istration of justice, has found to be a 
sound rule. The Court threw it on the 
scrap heap. What do we have in its 
place? We have a rule of evidence 
based upon a holding that the detention 
of a man between arrest and arraign- 
ment for as much as 7½ hours consti- 
tutes unnecessary delay, and that any 
confession he makes during detention is 
inadmissible no matter how freely and 
voluntarily he acts in making it. 

We do not know whether unnecessary 
delay is 6 hours, 2% hours, 1 hour, or 
some other length of time. But we know 
that 742 hours, under the Mallory de- 
cision, is an unnecessary delay. 

We had a rule of substance, a rule of 
reason, a rule of experience; but it has 
been thrown on the scrap heap, and a 
rule of thumb has been adopted in its 
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place. No one can tell what the rule of 
thumb means, 

What someone said of Chancellors in 
Equity seems pertinent. The chancel- 
lors were supposed to administer justice 
according to the length of their feet. 
But the trouble was that the chancellors 
had feet of different lengths. 

Instead of a rule of certainty, a rule 
which has been sustained in hundreds 
and hundreds of decisions, we now have 
a rule of thumb, which is so confusing, 
as the able Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’Manoney] has so well pointed out, 
that it caused 9 judges in the Trilling 
case to reach 9 different conclusions, 

That is bad enough. But there is one 
thing which is worse. It is the inevitable 
result of any rule, either a rule using 
the words “reasonable delay” or the 
rule in the Mallory case, or any other 
rule which substitutes artificiality such 
as mere time for the free will of the 
accused as a basis to exclude testimony. 
It is a rule under which those who mur- 
der, those who rape, those who rob, and 
those who counterfeit, and who volun- 
tarily confess their guilt, are permitted 
to go unwhipped of justice, and are 
turned loose upon society to repeat their 
crimes. 

After the Mallory decision had been 
rendered, the man who had confessed 
his guilt, under circumstances in which 
the coroner said he showed no signs of 
physical or psychological coercion, and 
under circumstances which the trial 
judge, who I am sure was a conscien- 
tious individual, felt were voluntary, was 
permitted to go unwhipped of justice, 
after confessing voluntarily his guilt to 
one of the most serious crimes known 
to the catalog of crimes. Just a few 
days after that, I picked up a newspaper 
and read that the same man was being 
sought on a charge of burglary. 

When artificial rules are used, instead 
of rules of substance, persons who volun- 
tarily confess their guilt of such crimes 
as murder, rape, and armed robbery, go 
scot free unwhipped of justice. They 
are turned loose on society to repeat 
their crimes. And society is not getting 
from Congress the justice to which it 
is entitled by way of protection against 
such crimes. 

I must object to the word “reasonable” 
and also to the word ‘‘unnecessary.” As 
I understand the position of the Senator 
from Wyoming, who advocates the inser- 
tion of the word “reasonable” before the 
word “delay,” it is that, after all, this is 
a matter for the determination of the 
trial judge, in the light of all the circum- 
stances, including the circumstance of 
delay. I wish I could find repose in 
that contention. I know that it has 
always been a rule of law in this country, 
both in Federal jurisdictions and in 
State jurisdictions, that the question of 
the admissibility of evidence must be de- 
termined, in the first instance, by the 
trial judge. But that rule was not per- 
mitted to apply in the Mallory case, 
where the trial judge applied the ortho- 
dox law and found the confession to be 
voluntary, and admitted it as a volun- 
tary confession. When the case reached 
the Supreme Court on appeals, the Su- 
preme Court excluded the confession on 
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the ground that there had been an un- 
necessary delay between the arrest and 
the arraignment. 

In so doing, the Supreme Court ignored 
the rule of law that the admissibility of 
evidence is to be determined by the trial 
judge in the first instance. Even if the 
rule created in the McNabb case had 
been correct, it should have been the 
function of the trial judge under the law 
to make the determination of whether 
the delay was unnecessary. So the Su- 
preme Court should have reversed the 
conviction and sent it back to the trial 
judge, and let the trial judge, who had 
an opportunity to observe all the wit- 
nesses, make the determination whether 
there had been a necessary or an unnec- 
essary delay. 

The objection to “reasonable” is that 
it can be used as a vehicle by the court to 
do exactly as it did in the Mallory case 
and the McNabb case. The appellate 
court can arrogate to itself the authority 
to say whether a delay is reasonable or 
unreasonable in each particular case, 
notwithstanding the fact that that mat- 
ter ought to be determined by the trial 
judge in the light of all the circum- 
stances surrounding the confession. 

So I say that we should pass the bill 
as it came from the House. I agree with 
the Senator from Wyoming that if we 
foul up the bill with amendments in the 
Senate, the bill will be defeated; and the 
result of the defeat of the bill will be 
that those who make voluntary confes- 
sions of their guilt, when there is an 
unnecessary delay in the eyes of the 
trial court or any reviewing court, will 
go unwhipped of justice until Congress 
acts to protect society against those who 
voluntarily confess their guilt. 

The bill was passed by the House of 
Representatives by a substantial major- 
ity. The bill was supported in the House, 
and was drafted in large measure, by two 
able lawyers, Representative KENNETH B. 
KEATING, of New York, and Representa- 
tive EDWIN E. WII LIS, of Louisiana. They 
have advised me that they think the 
inclusion of reasonable“ in the bill will 
virtually destroy the value of the bill. 
That is my own opinion. 

It seems to me that what we should 
do is to reject the Senate committee 
amendment and pass the bill in its origi- 
nal form, as it came from the House. 
Then it will be the law of the land just 
as soon as the President signs it; and 
under section (a) of the bill we will 
have restored to full operation the rule 
which Congress contemplated the Fed- 
eral courts would follow when Congress 
approved rule 26 of the Federal Rules 
of Criminal Procedure and said that 
these matters were to be determined by 
the principles of common law. 

During recent years, the rights of 
criminals have been magnified out of all 
proper proportion, while the right of so- 
ciety to protection has been ignored. 
Much has been done for those who mur- 
der, rape, and rob. It is time for Con- 
gress to do something for those who do 
not wish to be murdered, raped, or 
robbed. Let us reject the committee 
amendment and pass the bill as it came 
from the House. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask several questions of 
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the distinguished Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Ervin] in connection with 
the address he made a few minutes ago. 

First of all, I should like to say that 
the distinguished Senator from North 
Carolina has made a very able presen- 
tation of the law; and his address re- 
flects his great experience as a lawyer 
and as a trial judge. I have been very 
much impressed by what he has had to 
say; and in certain particulars, I wish 
to associate myself with his remarks. 

Mr. ERVIN. I thank the Senator 
from Idaho for his very gracious 
compliment. 

Mr. CHURCH. I think the distin- 
guished Senator from North Carolina is 
quite correct in pointing out that the 
rules of evidence are made, not hastily, 
not by a single tribunal, but are made, 
in the tradition of the common law, over 
a long period of time, and that they re- 
flect the wisdom of a great many men 
who have addressed themselves to the 
question of how to best establish fair and 
equitable procedures. 

I agree with the Senator from North 
Carolina that simply because the Su- 
preme Court of the United States has 
made a decision, it does not necessarily 
follow that the decision is a proper or a 
wise one, or that the members of the 
Supreme Court are infallible in the mak- 
ing of decisions. I also agree that if the 
decision is an erroneous one, the Con- 
gress should assert its prerogative to 
make, in connection with the decisions, 
whatever corrections the Congress, in 
its wisdom, believes will best serve the 
ends of justice. 

Furthermore, I should like to say that 
the definition given this afternoon, here 
on the floor of the Senate, of the com- 
mon law rule with respect to the admis- 
Sibility of confessions is not only an ac- 
curate and a complete definition, but it 
continues to serve the municipal courts 
and the State courts in almost all parts 
of the country. 

Let me ask the Senator from North 
Carolina whether I am correct as to 
that? 

Mr. ERVIN. The Senator from Idaho 
is eminently correct; and I wish to en- 
dorse the soundness of his view with re- 
spect to the right of Congress to act in 
this field, notwithstanding the fact that 
the Court has made a pronouncement— 
as in the McNabb case and as in the 
Mallory case—based on the statutes, 
rather than on the Constitution. 

Mr. CHURCH. I should like to state 
that the common law rule with respect 
to the admissibility of confessions, as it 
has been detailed to the Senate this aft- 
ernoon by the distinguished Senator 
from North Carolina, is, in my judgment, 
@ sound one, because it rests with the 
trial judge, and because it makes the test 
of admissibility the question of whether 
the confession is a voluntary one. That 
rule has worked for many, many genera- 
tions; and it continues to work in the 
great majority of the courts of the Na- 
tion. So I am sorry that the Supreme 
Court found it necessary to depart from 
that rule in Federal cases. 

However, although I am grieved to dis- 
agree with the Court’s ruling, having ad- 
dressed myself at some length to the area, 
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of our agreement, as I have with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from North Carolina, 
I feel it incumbent upon me to point out 
to him that, in view of the fact that in 
the McNabb case the Supreme Court 
rendered a decision in which it departed 
from the common law rule, and in view 
of the further fact that by its decision in 
the Mallory case, the Court further lim- 
ited the admissibility of confessions, we 
no longer have, in the Federal courts, a 
situation where the old common law 
rule is applicable. 

Therefore, it seems to me that it has 
necessarily fallen to the Congress to en- 
act, in statutory form, the rule of evi- 
dence applicable in the Federal courts, 
in view of, or in the wake of, these 
decisions by the Supreme Court. 

Mr. ERVIN. I can agree up to this 
point with the Senator from Idaho, 
because I think that is why we are here 
dealing with this matter. Since the 
Court would not observe rule 26, and 
since the Court, in effect, amended rule 
5 (a), I believe Congress must step in, 
and must provide a rule which will pro- 
tect society, as well as safeguard the 
rights of the innocent. 

Mr. CHURCH. Up to this point, the 
Senator from North Carolina and I are 
still in agreement. Perhaps it is now 
that we may part company. 

It seems to me that the pending bill 
should, then, be considered as an cffort 
on the part of the Congress to adopt a 
rule of evidence which seems to the 
Congress to be more sound than the rule 
of evidence laid down by the Supreme 
Court in its decision in the Mallory case. 

I hasten to add that I believe the 
decision in the Mallory case—however 
sound may have been the sentiment 
within the Court that gave rise to that 
decision—may well constitute an undue 
burden upon efficient law enforcement 
and an impediment which ought not 
exist. 

Mr. ERVIN. The Senator from Idaho 
is correct as to that, because experience 
has shown that in many cases persons 
whose connection with a crime could not 
be sufficiently established without a con- 
fession had to be released, notwith- 
standing the fact that their confession 
was voluntary; but the confession was 
excluded because of the idea of unnec- 
essary delay. 

Mr. CHURCH. I have very grave 
doubts as to the propriety of this deci- 
sion; and I fear that it might give rise 
to an unwanted impediment which might 
make it difficult for the law-enforcement 
ofiicers to obtain justice in the criminal 
courts. 

For these reasons, I believe it is al- 
together proper for the Congress to un- 
dertake to substitute for the Court’s 
decision in the Mallory case a rule of 
evidence of its own drafting. 

Mr. ERVIN. Yes. 

Mr. CHURCH. What concerns me is 
the rule of evidence which was drafted 
and passed by the House of Representa- 
tives, and sent to the Senate for its ap- 
proval. I should like to explain the rea- 
son why I take that position. 

As the bill was passed by the House of 
Representatives—and the House version 
of the bill establishes this new rule of 
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evidence to be applicable in the Federal 
courts—the rule reads as follows: 

(a) Evidence, including statements and 
confessions, otherwise admissible, shall not 
be inadmissible solely because of delay in 
taking an arrested person before a commis- 
sioner or other officer empowered to commit 
persons charged with offenses against the 
laws of the United States. 


I do not believe that rule of evidence, 
which the House would have the Senate 
accept—about which the Senator from 
North Carolina has spoken, this after- 
noon, with such evident learning—is a 
good one. I am afraid it is not a good 
rule of evidence for this reason: The 
rule states arbitrarily that delay alone 
shall not render a confession, otherwise 
admissible, inadmissible in a Federal 
court. 

It seems to me that if the Congress 
adopts such a rule of evidence, the Con- 
gress will be in danger of giving to the 
law-enforcement agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government an inducement to en- 
gage in the practice of delay, inasmuch 
as it is quite clear that, under the rule, 
delay in itself will not render a con- 
fession inadmissible. 

Mr. ERVIN. Well, Mr. President—— 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I 
should like to finish stating my point, if 
I may. 

Mr. ERVIN. Very well. 

Mr. CHURCH. I am afraid that this 
is a poor rule of evidence, because it 
affords an inducement in the wrong di- 
rection; and I believe that if we estab- 
lish the rule in the Federal-court 
procedures, we may very well find that 
the Federal law-enforcement officers— 
knowing they are protected by this 
rule—may tend, not because of a sinister 
motivation, but simply out of the natural 
desire to procure convictions, to engage 
in delay; and therefore we may run the 
risk of having innocent persons—who 
sometimes are arrested, even though 
they are not guilty of the crime with 
which they are charged—imprisoned for 
2, 4, or 6 days before they are released, 
which would be a practice abhorrent, I 
believe, to the traditions of our judicial 
procedures. 

Mr. ERVIN. I agree with the Senator 
from Idaho. That practice is abhorrent 
tome. But the Mallory decision and the 
McNabb decision are based on the theory 
that the supposed sins of the police 
officers ought to be visited on society, in- 
stead of on the police officers themselves. 

If Congress is concerned, and if Con- 
gress thinks that Federal agents who 
possess the power to make arrests are 
abusing the power, by holding persons 
for an unnecessary length of time be- 
tween the time of arrest and the time 
of arraignment, Congress should pass 
a law to make those acts by police 
officers criminal offenses, and thus 
should visit the sins of the guilty parties 
upon the guilty parties themselves 
in this case, upon the policemen—in- 
stead of visiting them upon society. I 
think, however, that abuses of power 
by officers of the law are comparatively 
rare. 

Mr. CHURCH. I understand the posi- 
tion the Senator from North Carolina 
has taken, and I honor him for it. 
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But, Mr. President, as between the 
Senate committee version of the bill and 
the House version of the bill, I think the 
Senate committee version is preferable, 
in that it inserts the word “reasonable.” 
In inserting the word “reasonable” it 
seems to me it would take away the in- 
ducement that otherwise might be pres- 
ent to practice any delay out of an over- 
zealous desire to procure convictions. 
On the other hand, the language still 
protects the right of the individual 
against undue duress by the police, by 
providing that an unreasonable delay 
may be the basis for rendering a con- 
fession inadmissible. Therefore, as be- 
tween the two rules, in my judgment the 
rule of the committee is the preferable 
rule to lay down as the rule of procedure 
in our criminal courts. 

Mr. ERVIN. I am frank to state the 
reason we differ on what is the proper 
procedure is that one consideration 
weighs a little heavier with one of us 
and another consideration weighs a 
little heavier with the other. In other 
words, different considerations must be 
balanced. I agree with the Senator, it is 
unfortunate there ever is unreasonable 
delay on the part of police officers, but 
the trouble with the use of the word 
“reasonable” is this, and I propound a 
suppositious case. John Doe is arrested 
by an FBI agent, or an Alcohol Tax Unit 
agent, or a narcotics agent, for an al- 
leged violation of a Federal criminal 
statute. The officer violates rule 5 (a). 
He does not take John Doe to the com- 
mission for what is called a preliminary 
hearing. Instead of doing that, he puts 
him in jail. He leaves John Doe in jail 
for 2 or 3 or 4 or 5 days. Certainly, that 
is an unreasonable delay. 

But suppose John Doe, while he is in 
jail, has no coercion practiced on him 
other than that which might be inci- 
dent to the imprisonment alone. Let 
us suppose he is freely permitted to be 
visited by his family and by his lawyer. 
During the process of this unreasonable 
detention, he makes a free and volun- 
tary confession of his guilt. He sum- 
mons the judge, the prosecuting attorney, 
and his own lawyer, and says, “I am 
guilty. My conscience prompts me to 
make this free and voluntary confession, 
so I can make such amends to society 
as are proper.” 

Under the amendment of the commit- 
tee, which inserts the word “reasona- 
ble” in the bill, since the confession was 
made during a period of unreasonable 
delay, John Doe goes unwhipped of jus- 
tice. He can object to the admission of 
the confession. Under that authority, 
another voluntarily self-confessed crimi- 
nal is turned loose on society. 

So my construction of the language is 
that subsection (a), as it passed the 
House, and in the absence of the com- 
mittee amendment, merely restores the 
common-law rule which is recognized by 
the Congress itself in rule 26, subject to 
the qualification of subsection (b) that 
the prisoner must be given a warning. 

Mr. CHURCH. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from North Carolina 
for permitting me to interrogate him 
with respect to the excellent address 
which he has made on the floor of the 
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Senate this afternoon, and to use this 
opportunity as a vehicle for explaining 
my own opinions with respect to the bill 
now pending before the Senate. I wish 
to add only that unreasonable delay is a 
form of duress which is one of the 
grounds for rendering a confession in- 
admissible. I am afraid the bill in the 
form in which the Senator from North 
Carolina advocates it may be an oppor- 
tunity given by Congress to law-enforce- 
ment agents to utilize delay as a means of 
procuring confessions from innocent peo- 
ple who are arrested. 

In this colloquy the Senator from 
North Carolina has demonstrated again 
that not only is he ever the lawyer, but 
he is ever the gentleman. 

Mr. ERVIN. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Idaho, and com- 
mend him for his clear understanding 
of the problem involved. I think the 
Senator from Idaho and I are in agree- 
ment, except he puts more weight in one 
place, whereas I put more weight in an- 
other place. That is the only reason for 
any difference between us. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ERVIN. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG. With regard to the ques- 
tion of reasonableness, can the Senator 
tell me in just what direction that word 
is intended to be applied? Is reason- 
ableness directed toward the effect of the 
delay upon the prisoner, or does it refer 
to the reason why the delay occurred 
from the enforcement point of view? 

It occurs to me that in the enforce- 
ment of a narcotic violation, where 
agents were trying to catch a ring of 
dope peddiers, the minute the agents 
picked up one violator, all the rest would 
run and take cover. One of the violators 
would be arraigned to determine whether 
he was going to plead innocent or guilty. 
From that moment on, the word would 
go out among all the others in the ring 
that the heat was on and one of their 
members had been caught. For the pro- 
tection of society it might be well to hold 
the apprehended person for a few days 
before he was arraigned, while the offi- 
cers were still trying to apprehend the 
others. 

Mr. ERVIN. For example, the man 
might be in a bad state of addiction. It 
might be well, from the medical stand- 
point, to hold him a few days. Yet un- 
der the’ Mallory decision, which was 
nothing but an illogical rule of thumb, 
the Court held that a 72-hour delay, 
regardless of the circumstances, was an 
unreasonable delay, and the confession 
had to be excluded, although it was 
voluntary. 

Mr. LONG. It is also possible, is it not, 
in enforcing our laws against subversive 
elements, that one person might be ap- 
prehended and held for a few days until 
the law enforcement agents could appre- 
hend the other conspirators against this 
Nation? Anything the conspirator 
might have said, even though he might 
have wanted to confess his guilt and 
confess what the group was up to, would 
be inadmissible because he had been 
held more than 8 hours, or perhaps 
longer, while the law enforcement offi- 
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cers were apprehending the others who 
were associated with him in the con- 
spiracy. 

Mr. ERVIN. That is true. Many 
things have been conjured up in this 
argument. I cannot accept the proposi- 
tion that a constitutional question is 
involved, because the fifth amendment 
has been in the Constitution since 1792, 
I think. There have been many Federal 
decisions recognizing the common law 
rule that voluntary confessions are ad- 
missible. Those decisions have been up- 
held notwithstanding the fifth amend- 
ment. So the fifth amendment plays no 
part in this question. 

Mr. LONG. With respect to the pro- 
posed change in the law and the refer- 
ence to delay, I assume that if a per- 
son had been held 5 or 6 days, during 
which time he confessed, the fact that 
he was held that long in and of itself 
would not necessarily mean that the 
delay caused the confession, and that 
therefore it would be inadmissible. The 
confession would be inadmissible only 
if it could be shown that the delay had 
anything to do with the obtaining of the 
confession. 

Mr. ERVIN. That would be true 
under the House bill, but under the Mal- 
lory decision an unnecessary delay be- 
tween arrest and arraignment would re- 
sult in a confession being excluded, even 
though the prisoner summoned every- 
body in the community and said, “I 
freely and voluntarily confess I am 
guilty of this crime.” 

Mr. LONG. If I correctly understand 
the position of the Senator, the Senator 
feels that the word “reasonable” would 
retain the Mallory decision? 

Mr. ERVIN. It would retain it. It 
would provide two standards of conduct. 
As I construe the matter, there would be 
restored the common law rule and an 
additional rule would be established. 
There would be two questions involved. 
The first question would be, “Was the 
confession voluntary?” Under the House 
rule, if one answered the first question 
in the affirmative the confession would be 
admissible, provided there was a com- 
pliance with subsection (b) about 
warning. 

Secondly, if one answered the first 
question, Was the confession volun- 
tary?” in the affirmative, under the 
amendment with the use of the word 
“reasonable,” one would have to ask a 
second question, “If the confession was 
voluntary, did it occur during the course 
of an unreasonable delay?” If it did, the 
confession would have to be excluded no 
matter how freely and voluntarily given. 

There would be the building up of 
another rule of exclusion, which is not 
based, it seems to me, on the main idea 
of evidence. The idea of evidence is to 
elicit truth and to adopt methods which 
are most apt to elicit truth. That is 
what the common law provided. Rule 
26, which said the common law rules of 
evidence should apply to the Federal 
courts in the absence of statutes to the 
contrary, was based upon the idea that 
if a confession were voluntary it was 
calculated to elicit the truth and if it 
were involuntary it was calculated to 
elicit falsehood, or at least there was 
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danger of such occurring. Therefore, 
the rule was built up. 

The present proposal would make the 
admissibility of evidence depend not on 
the condition of the mind of the man 
or the voluntariness or involuntariness 
of the confession, but upon the reason- 
ableness or unreasonableness of the de- 
lay, regardless of whether the delay had 
anything to do with the confession. 

Therefore, I oppose the amendment, 
because I think it is not proper to go in 
that direction. The sound thing to do 
is to go back to the basic rule. We 
should permit the confession if it is 
voluntary. We should let the judge 
determine whether the confession is 
voluntary, in the light of all the circum- 
stances under which it is made, includ- 
ing the circumstances of the effect of the 
delay on the individual. 

Mr. LONG. What the Senator is say- 
ing, in effect, is that a voluntary con- 
fession can be a voluntary confession 
even though there perhaps was an un- 
reasonable delay. 

Mr. ERVIN. There is no doubt about 
it. The courts have held that many 
times. 

Mr. LONG. Of course, that can be 
completely proved. Is it not conceivable 
that a man could be put in jail, that he 
could have the services of a regularly re- 
tained attorney, that the attorney could 
know the man was in jail, that the man 
could know the attorney knew he was 
in jail, and nevertheless by choice the 
lawyer could fail to get a writ of habeas 
corpus or fail to do anything to get the 
prisoner out of jail or have him ar- 
raigned, and yet, because of a delay ex- 
ceeding 8 hours, it is conceivable that 
the delay might result in the turning 
loose of a rapist, a murderer, or a dope 
peddler, who should have been convict- 
ed 


Mr. ERVIN. That is true, notwith- 
standing the fact that the delay might 
have no influence whatever on the mind 
of the man, and no connection whatever 
with the confession. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. ERVIN. I first wish to make a 
correction in my remarks. I am in- 
formed by my good friend, the present 
Presiding Officer, the Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. Case] that the Bill of 
Rights became a part of the Constitu- 
tion, upon being ratified by the last nec- 
essary State, December 15, 1791. If a 
man can come within 1 year of the 
truth in dealing with the time between 
5 and 1958, I think he is doing fairly 
well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Chair thinks so, too. 

Does the Senator from North Carolina 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. ERVIN. [I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. To make certain that 
the Senator from North Carolina will not 
be bestowing encomiums upon himself, 
I should like to subscribe to the thought 
just expressed by the Senator, that his 
recollection is excellent. 

I should like to explore a thought on 
this subject. In various States in the 
Nation there have been decisions hold- 
ing that evidence obtained in violation 
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of the search and seizure requirements 
of the Constitution is admissible evi- 
dence, and that the aggrieved person, 
while he cannot complain about the ad- 
missibility of the evidence, has vested in 
him an action in law for damages be- 
cause of the trespass committed in the 
unlawful search and seizure. 

My query is, Is there any analogy be- 
tween the reasoning supporting that dec- 
laration of law and the reasoning which 
the Senator from North Carolina ad- 
vances in support of his theory that the 
bill passed by the House ought to be 
passed by the Senate? 

Mr. ERVIN. I do not think the bill 
deals with the question of unlawful 
searches and seizures. I think the two 
rules are independent of each other. 
The rule as to admissibility of voluntary 
confessions, of course, is a common-law 
rule which grew up with experience of 
the English-speaking race in the actual 
administration of justice. Of course, 
the provision of the Constitution against 
unreasonable searches and seizures owes 
its validity to the constitutional provi- 
sion itself. 

Mr, LAUSCHE. The Senator from 
North Carolina says that though a con- 
fession may be obtained in a period of 
unreasonable delay, it ought to be ad- 
missible in evidence and that the miscon- 
duct of the policeman in failing to bring 
the accused before a commissioner 
within a reasonable time ought to be held 
against the policeman and not against 
society. 

Mr. ERVIN. That is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Does that not imply 
that the accused would have to suffer 
the damaging impact of the admission of 
the confession and then be relegated to 
an action for damages against the po- 
liceman because the policeman inordi- 
nately delayed in bringing the accused 
before a commissioner? 

Mr. ERVIN. Of course, that would be 
the man’s position. It would be better 
for the man to be put in that position 
than for society to have a man who has 
voluntarily confessed his guilt turned 
loose upon society in order to chastise 
the policeman. In other words, instead 
of chastising the policeman, the Mallory 
rule and the word “reasonable” would 
chastise society. I think that is whip- 
ping the wrong person. I think that is 
letting the culprit go and chastising an 
innocent society. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Is there not a pos- 
sibility that frequently the purpose of 
the delay is to harass the accused to 
the extent that there shall be exacted 
from him a confession? 

Mr. ERVIN. I think the reasoning 
back of the Mallory case, if the Senator 
will pardon me, and the reasoning back 
of the McNabb case, is that if one allows 
an unreasonable delay a policeman 
might be tempted to extort an invol- 
untary confession. That reasoning, it 
seems to me, has about as much validity 
as the old reasoning that if a man were 
a party to an action he would be tempted 
to commit perjury, and in order to fore- 
stall the temptation to commit perjury 
one would not permit him to testify in 
his own behalf, even though his life 
might be at stake. 
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Mr. LAUSCHE. In my thinking, 
there are two hypotheses which might 
happen at a time when an unreasonable 
delay is exercised by a police officer. 
There may be a purpose to make the ac- 
cused fatigued, to render him more 
likely to make a confession. The second 
might be inadvertence. 

Mr. ERVIN. Yes. If the Senator will 
pardon me, in the first case stated by 
him the confession is not voluntary. 
The confession in that case would be 
involuntary and would be excluded under 
the House bill and under the common 
law rule, as I construe it. 

The amendment would exclude a con- 
fession, no matter how voluntary it was, 
if there were an unreasonable delay be- 
tween arrest and arraignment. 

In other words, it adopts an artificial 
standard, and makes another rule of ex- 
clusion. I think we ought not to build 
up additional rules to exclude truth in 
the courts. I have confidence in the 
ability of judges to determine whether a 
confession or statement is voluntary or 
involuntary under all the circumstances, 
including the circumstance of delay. I 
do not believe in giving the circumstance 
of delay any weight greater than that 
which the trial judge thinks is justified. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator further yield? 

Mr. ERVIN. I yield. 

Mr, LAUSCHE. There are two hypo- 
theses. The first is inadvertent delay 
and the second intentional delay, in- 
tended to fatigue the accused and thus 
make him more likely to confess. In the 
face of two such possibilities, it seems 
to me that we should resolve the doubt 
in conformity with the letter and pur- 
pose of our Constitution. We should 
throw every safeguard around the ac- 
cused, anticipating that occasionally a 
guilty man may go free, but guarantee- 
ing to the maximum extent that no in- 
nocent man shall ever be convicted. 

Mr. ERVIN. I do not think the Con- 
stitution is involved. It is purely a mat- 
ter of statute. 

The rule which the first subsection, 
unamended, would bring into play is a 
rule which prevails in the State of Ohio, 
I presume. It prevails in North Caro- 
lina, and, so far as I know, it prevails in 
all the other 46 States. I would rather 
have a rule drawn in that way, to apply 
in all the States and in all the Federal 
courts. We had such a rule until the 
Supreme Court, in the Mallory and Mc- 
Nabb cases, in effect exercised legisla- 
tive power by creating a new rule of ex- 
clusion. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I believe there is 
need for rectifying the impact of the 
Mallory decision. The common law rule 
definitely is that when a person is ar- 
rested, he must be brought before a com- 
missioner or magistrate within a reason- 
able time. The construction placed 
upon the language in rule 26 seems to 
me to have been extraordinarily narrow, 
but I believe that by going to the extent 
the House has gone, we are likely to 
create a situation in which an innocent 
man might be convicted. 

Mr. ERVIN. I will say to the Senator 
that there is always danger of innocent 
persons being convicted. The only way 
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to prevent it with certainty would be to 
provide that there should be no prosecu- 
tions of anyone for crime. That would 
prevent any innocent person from ever 
being convicted, I do not think the Sen- 
ator from Ohio or myself would like to 
abolish criminal prosecutions. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ERVIN. Iyield. 

Mr. LONG. As I understand, the rule 
has been that if a confession or admis- 
sion is a voluntary admission or confes- 
sion it is admissible. If we have situa- 
tions in which a person is guilty of mur- 
der, rape, dope peddling, or what not, 
and he voluntarily confesses, that con- 
fession should be admissible, because it 
was a voluntary confession. That is the 
burden of the Senator's argument, is it 
not? 

Mr. ERVIN. That is correct. 

Mr. LONG. What the Senator is ob- 
jecting to is someone saying that such 
a confession was not voluntary because 
there was substantial delay, when it 
cannot be shown that the delay had any- 
thing to do with the confession. 

Mr. ERVIN. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. LONG. The Senator is saying that 
if it can be shown that, had it not been 
for the lorig delay, the person would 
never have voluntarily confessed or ad- 
mitted anything, then, of course, it 
should be excluded. The Senator is up- 
holding that position, but he is merely 
saying that there should not be a rule 
that because there was an unreasonable 
delay, the delay resulted in an involun- 
tary confession, when there is nothing 
to show that such would have been the 
case, and no evidence or testimony to 
support that theory. 

Mr. ERVIN. The Senator is exactly 
correct, That is borne out by the lan- 
guage of the House bill: 

Evidence, including statements and con- 
fessions, otherwise admissible— 


They would not be otherwise admis- 
sible unless they were voluntary— 
shall not be inadmissible solely because of 
delay in taking an arrested person before a 
commissioner or other officer empowered to 
commit persons charged with offenses against 
the laws of the United States. 


So the effect of the amendment which 
would insert the word “reasonable” is 
that, even though the confession is abso- 
lutely free and voluntary, and even 
though the delay had no effect whatever 
upon the making of the confession, the 
mere fact that there was unreasonable 
delay in taking a man before a commis- 
sioner will bar the admission of his 
voluntary confession of guilt. 

Mr. LONG. So, in effect, it is saying, 
“Here is a man who committed murder. 
There is no doubt about it. He con- 
fessed; and his confession, when it is 
corroborated, proves that he committed 
the murder. But he must be turned 
loose and go scot-free, because society 
made the mistake of holding him for 
more than 8 hours.” 

Mr. ERVIN. Because the policeman 
did not obey the statute, a self-confessed 
murderer, rapist, or armed robber, is 
turned loose on society. In other words, 
the supposed sins of the policeman are 
visited upon innocent society, 
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Mr. LONG. It makes about as much 
sense as saying that because the police- 
man worked overtime to apprehend a 
criminal, the criminal should therefore 
be turned loose and be permitted to re- 
sume his criminal activities. 

Mr. ERVIN. The policeman who 
worked overtime might possibly have 


picked up the wrong man. 
Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 


Mr. ERVIN. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. My good and delightful 
friend from Louisiana is entitled to his 
own view, and his own little laugh; and 
I am sure that by not pursuing his argu- 
ment further I shall not create the im- 
pression that I agree with him, because 
I do not. 

I think I understood the Senator to 
say, in answer to a question from the 
Senator from Ohio, that under this pro- 
vision a confession, no matter how vol- 
untary, would be excluded if there were 
unreasonable delay in arraignment. 

Mr. ERVIN. Yes; not under the bill, 
but under the amendment proposed by 
the committee. 

Mr. CLARK. Under the bill as re- 
ported from the Senate committee. 

Mr. ERVIN. I should say under the 
bill as the committee recommends tha 
it be passed because the amendment has 
not yet been adopted. 

Mr. CLARK. Under the bill as it 
comes before us. 

Mr. ERVIN. With the recommenda- 
tion of a majority of the committee. 
Some of us dissented. 

Mr. CLARK. Does my friend believe 
that there is no connection between the 
length of time a suspect is kept “pickled” 
and whether or not he has made a vol- 
untary confession? 

Mr. ERVIN. In some cases, yes, and 
in some cases, no. In some cases the 
delay might cause an involuntary con- 
fession, but in other cases the delay 
might cause a voluntary confession. A 
man might sit down with his conscience 
and think about the misdeed he has 
committed against society, and he might 
want to make amends for it. The delay 
is just as likely to produce a voluntary 
confession, in my judgment, as it is to 
produce an involuntary confession. For 
that reason I think the law should be 
left as it was, because that would leave 
the determination of the effect which 
delay has on a man’s mind to the judge 
who sees the witnesses and has an op- 
portunity to hear the man’s story. 

Mr. CLARK. Does the Senator be- 
lieve that prisoners should be promptly 
arraigned after they are arrested? 

Mr. ERVIN. Yes; I believe that 
prisoners should be promptly arraigned 
after they are arrested. 

Mr. CLARK. Does my friend think 
it is admissible 

Mr. ERVIN. Also my experience has 
been that frequently police officers ask 
questions of people whom they arrest, 
and that far more innocent people are 
turned loose as a result of their state- 
ments to police officers than are ever 
implicated by involuntary confessions. 

Mr. CLARK. Does my friend 
thin 

Mr. ERVIN. I believe that if the bill 
is changed from the language of the bill 
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as it came over from the House, it will 
be a great detriment to innocent people. 
Officers will be afraid to ask questions. 
Frequently they turn people loose be- 
cause they ask questions, and they re- 
ceive replies from them as to their 
whereabouts, and so forth. They check 
on their stories, and find that they could 
not possibly have been guilty. 

It is going to do more injury to inno- 
cent people than it will protect innocent 
people. 

Mr. CLARK. Nevertheless, my friend 
from North Carolina believes in prompt 
arraignment. 

Mr. ERVIN. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK. Does my friend think it 
is appropriate and permissible for the 
police to proceed to delay an arraign- 
ment.for the purpose of attempting to 


obtain a confession, whether voluntary ~ 


or involuntary? 

Mr. ERVIN. It is bad to deny a man 
any of his legal remedies, in order to ob- 
tain an involuntary confession, 

Mr, CLARK. The Senator does think, 
then, that it is not proper to delay ar- 
raignment for the purpose of attempting 
to get a confession from a man? 

Mr. ERVIN. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK. Then I cannot see how 
the Senator can oppose the committee 
amendment to the bill. 

Mr. ERVIN. I do not believe in visit- 
ing the sins of the guilty on the inno- 
cent. If a man, notwithstanding the 
fact that the policeman holds him un- 
necessarily long, makes a free and vol- 
untary confession, that confession ought 
to be admitted in evidence. 

Mr. CLARK. Does the Senator think 
it is appropriate procedure to encourage 
the police to hold a man after his arrest 
and before arraignment, in the hope 
that the police will be able to get a con- 
fession out of him, whether voluntary 
or involuntary, even when they are un- 
der a duty to arraign him promptly? 

Mr. ERVIN. If the Senator from 
Pennsylvania is worried about the con- 
duct of police officers, the Senator from 
Pennsylvania should introduce an 
amendment which would undertake to 
amend rule 5 (a) so as to make the 
offending police officer suffer for his 
sins. He should do that, instead of 
adopting as an alternative procedure 
the theory that a man who makes a con- 
fession, no matter how free and volun- 
tarily it may have been made, in which 
the man confessed to murder or rape 
or robbery or other serious crime, ought 
to go unwhipped of justice and turned 
loose upon society because of a violation 
of law by a policeman, whose action had 
no connection with that confession. 

Mr. CLARK. During these perilous 
days the junior Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania is worried about a great many 
things, and I assume that the distin- 
guished Senator from North Carolina is, 
too. At the moment, the junior Senator 
from Pennsylvania is not particularly 
concerned about the police or worried 
about them. He is deeply concerned 
with the proper administration of crim- 
inal justice under the Constitution and 
laws of the United States of America. 
I am sure my friend from North Caro- 
lina is, too. I regret that we must have 
this difference of opinion as to whether 
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two wrongs make a right. I suspect that 
my friend is in the unenviable position 
of advocating the doctrine that the end 
justifies the means. 

Mr. ERVIN. I am standing by the 
Constitution and the laws of the United 
States. The rule I advocate was in effect 
from December 15, 1791, until the Me- 
Nabb case was handed down in 1943. 
The law and the Constitution during all 
that period of time was just exactly as 
I advocate. It would be the law now ex- 
cept for the fact that the Supreme Court 
changed all of the previous constructions 
it had placed on the arrest statute and 
threw out the window scores of previous 
sound Federal decisions. I am advo- 
cating the kind of law that Congress 
has said should prevail when, after the 
MeNabb case, it sanctioned and gave ap- 
proval to the criminal rules of procedure 
and when it stated in rule 26 that, in 
the absence of an act of Congress to the 
contrary, the rule at common law shall 
prevail. I stand on the position that 
Congress should be allowed to exercise 
its legislative power, instead of having 
that power exercised by the Court. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator has been 
courteous in yielding to me several times. 
This is the last time that I shall ask 
him to yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. Iam glad to yield to the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. I regret 
that on this occasion, despite his bril- 
liant mind he does not entertain the 
Same sound opinion that I do. 

Mr. CLARK. It has been my disap- 
pointment in that regard that we have 
a difference of opinion, although perhaps 
not for the same reason that the Senator 
has stated. I wonder whether my good 
friend has looked at the report before 
us, particularly at page 44. I should 
like to read a paragraph from the mi- 
nority views at page 44. I read the sec- 
ond full paragraph on page 44. That 
paragraph states my view. I should like 
to ask the Senator whether it does not 
state his view. If not, why not? I read: 

The problems of arrest and arraignment 
are difficult and delicate enough without be- 
ing cluttered up with meaningless statutory 
verbiage. The law in this area of individual 
liberties has, since the earliest days of the 
common law, been largely fashioned by the 
courts on a case-by-case basis. In this man- 
ner, a concept of ordered liberty has been 
developed which is flexible enough to meet 
the necessities of justice in a wide variety 
of instances. I believe that we will serve 
the Nation best by leaving these matters 
with all of their attendant difficulties to the 
courts. 


I believe that very deeply. That is why 
I cannot in good conscience support the 
bill. I believe that the bill with the com- 
mittee amendment in it is an infinitely 
better bill than it was before. I hope the 
committee amendment will be sustained. 
If we are to pass a bill in this field, it 
should be this bill. I should like to ask 
my friend from North Carolina whether 
he does not feel that in the long run we 
would not be better off to go back to the 
time-honored procedure and not clutter 
criminal procedure with a great many 
statutes, but, instead, let the courts work 
them out on the common law basis, as 
they have done for so long. 
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Mr. ERVIN. My answer is that for 
a period of, perhaps, as much as 400 
years the courts, by the case-by-case 
method, evolved the rule which I defend. 
The rule is that a voluntary confession 
should be admitted and an involuntary 
confession should be excluded. That is 
a wise rule. It took many generations 
to evolve it out of the experience of our 
race in the administration of justice. 
That would be the law today except that 
the Court, after having sanctioned scores 
of Federal decisions conforming to it, 
suddenly decided in the McNabb case 
that it would put a different interpre- 
tation on an act relating to the duties of 
the marshal than had been put on it in 
the past. And then the Court in the 
Mallory case ignored rule 26, which says 
that the common law of evidence shall 
prevail unless Congress passes an act 
which provides otherwise. 

I am jealous of the power of Congress. 
I believe that the prescribing of new 
rules of evidence is a legislative function 
and ought to be exercised by Congress, 
rather than by the courts. 

Mr. CLARK. I take it that the Sen- 
ator disagrees with the statement of the 
minority views which I have read. 

Mr. ERVIN. No; Ido not, because this 
rule was developed by the case-by-case 
method. The McNabb case throws away 
the rule developed by the case-by-case 
method. 

Mr. CLARK. The McNabb case was 
itself a case which was developing the 
rule by the case-by-case method. 

Mr. ERVIN. The rule had already 
been developed. The rule was well un- 
derstood and established. It had been 
recognized from 1791 to 1943. 

Mr. CLARK. Surely the Senator 
agrees that the common law is a growing 
institution, that it is not something that 
lies dormant. What was true in 1790, 
when we did not have to deal with a sit- 
uation relating to crimes in big cities, 
is not necessarily true today. 

Mr. ERVIN. The rule was amended by 
Court decision, It was not done by act 
of Congress. Congress never put it 
there. 

Mr.CLARK. If the minority views are 
sound, I hope the Senator will help me 
defeat the bill in its entirety. 

Mr. ERVIN. My difference is that the 
legislative power is vested in Congress. 
I say the power to prescribe rules of evi- 
dence and rules of procedure for the 
Federal district court belongs to Con- 
gress. I am jealous of the powers of 
Congress. I do not want it to abdicate 
its power. I do not believe that the court 
should usurp that power. 

Mr. CLARK. Does the Senator go so 
far as to say that the rules of criminal 
procedure should not be changed except 
by Congress? 

Mr. ERVIN. I recognize that the rules 
of criminal procedure would not be ap- 
plied if Congress had not approved them. 

Mr. CLARK. It is not because Con- 
gress had approved them or Congress 
had not approved them, but because 
Congress gave that authority to the 
courts. 

Mr. ERVIN. In the first instance; yes. 
Does the Senator question the sound- 
ness of my view that prescribing rules 
of procedure is a legislative function? 
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Mr. CLARK. I think it is funda- 
mentally a legislative function; but I 
think Congress was wise when it, in 
effect delegated that function to the 
courts, which have everyday experience 
with it. 

Mr. ERVIN. I disagree with the in- 
terpretation of this passage by the Sena- 
tor. My objection is that when Con- 
gress approved rule 26, it said that the 
common law shall prevail. But the court 
does not pay any attention to rule 26. 
I think rule 26 should be followed by the 
courts. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9822) to 
provide for holding a White House Con- 
ference on Aging to be called by the 
President of the United States before 
September 30, 1960, to be planned and 
conducted by the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare with the assist- 
ance and cooperation of other depart- 
ments and agencies represented on the 
Federal Council on Aging; to assist the 
several States in conducting similar con- 
ferences on aging prior to the White 
House Conference on Aging; and for re- 
lated purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9500) to 
permit certain sales and exchanges of 
public lands of the Territory of Hawaii 
to certain persons who suffered a sub- 
stantial loss of real property by reason 
of the tidal wave of March 9, 1957. 


ADMISSIBILITY” OF EVIDENCE— 
STATEMENTS AND CONFESSIONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 11477) to amend chapter 
223 of title 18, United States Code, to 
provide for the admission of certain evi- 
dence, and for other purposes. 

Mr. JAVITS obtained the floor. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield, without losing the 
floor, so that I may suggest the absence 
of a quorum, and then ask for the yeas 
and nays on the bill? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, without losing 
the floor, I may yield to the Senator from 
Wyoming for the purpose he has stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Lausch in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, on 
the question of agreeing to the committee 
amendment, I ask for the yeas and nays. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
yeas and nays have been requested on 
the question of agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

Is there a sufficient second? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I think it 
very important that we understand the 
frame of reference in which we speak 
today. This is the first of the bills which 
are seeking to express dissatisfaction 
with the decisions of the United States 
Supreme Court. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from New York yield 
to me? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. OMAHONEN. I wish to disagree 
with the opening statement the Senator 
from New York has made. 

Mr, JAVITS. Very well. 

Mr, O’MAHONEY. The pending bill 
does not in any respect whatsoever un- 
dertake to express disagreement with a 
decision of the Supreme Court. That 
is a mistaken assumption. 

The only purpose of the bill is to clar- 
ify that decision, so it will not be mis- 
interpreted. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I believe 
I understood very clearly the Senator 
from Wyoming; and I believe the RECORD 
will show that the word I used was not 
“disagreement” but “dissatisfaction.” 

I believe it is fair to say, in view of the 
statement made just now by the Senator 
from Wyoming, that the pending bill is 
the first of the bills which seek to express 
dissatisfaction with the decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court. 

Mr. O'MAHONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield fur- 
ther to me? 

Mr. JAVITS. Certainly. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. The entire pur- 
pose of my opening statement at the 
beginning of today’s session was to show, 
by the Recorp, that the decisions made 
by judges outside the Supreme Court 
were what made the misinterpretations 
of the language used by the Supreme 
Court. 

I have endeavored to quote from the 
decision in the Mallory case, to support 
the position the Judiciary Committee 
has taken. 

Mr. JAVITS. The decision in the 
Mallory case has been cited far and wide 
as one of the decisions which has 
brought about a feeling of unhappi- 
ness—I called it dissatisfaction, and I 
used that word advisedly—with the deci- 
sions of the United States Supreme 
Court. It is said that if it were not for 
the decision in the Mallory case, the 
judges of the Circuit Court of Appeals 
of the District Columbia would have had 
nothing to misinterpret; and it is said 
that if it were not for the decision of the 
Supreme Court in the Mallory case, the 
Congress would have no reason to deal 
with this subject, and would not now be 
considering the pending bill. That 
statement goes for the other bills— 
which bear other numbers—which deal 
with other decisions of the United States 
Supreme Court. 

For some reason or other, in respect 
to each of these matters, it is deemed 
desirable to have legislation enacted, 
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rather than to allow the matter to be 
worked out through the judicial process. 

That is what is happening in the pres- 
ent instance. Indeed, it is essential that 
we understand this frame of reference, 
because I do not believe we either live in 
a vacuum or legislate in a vacuum. 

Frankly, so far as I, myself, am con- 
cerned, when I consider the Senate com- 
mittee version of the bill, as I interpret 
it, and as it has been interpreted by 
the record which other Senators have 
made today, I believe I would shrug my 
shoulders and would say, “Well, this is 
not too critical, one way or another, in 
terms of the law as it will be worked out 
in the courts, because the courts will 
have to pass on this language, just as 
they have passed on previous language.” 

Were I not convinced, Mr. President— 
and I say this with the greatest respect 
for my colleague, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney], 
and I know that this is not in his mind, 
any more than it is in the mind of the 
people of the country—that this is but 
the first bill dealing with dissatisfaction 
with the decisions of the Supreme Court, 
and if I did not realize that the record 
made in connection with this measure 
will be a great indication to the country, 
as well as to our colleagues, of how we 
think about the entire problem raised by 
various decisions of the United States 
Supreme Court, I would not make this 
presentation today. 

Hence, I think the debate in connec- 
tion with the pending measure is far 
more important than is the text of the 
measure itself, because the debate on the 
bill goes to this very fundamental and 
very important point. 

To illustrate that that is so, I call at- 
tention to the language of the bill as it 
was passed by the House of Representa- 
tives. 

My distinguished colleague, the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina, [Mr. Ervin], 
who is a most distinguished lawyer and 
judge, himself realizes that when we deal 
with proposed legislation, we must deal 
with it in terms of the text used, and 
we must analyze very carefully the text 
of the bill. 

So I should like to contribute to the 
Recorp and to the debate my analysis. 

As the bill was passed by the other 
body, it provides, in part: 

(a) Evidence, including statements and 
confessions, otherwise admissible, shall not 
be inadmissible solely because of delay in 
taking an arrested person before a commis- 
sioner or other officer empowered to commit 
persons charged with offenses against the 
laws of the United States. 


In my opinion, that means, in practi- 
cal effect, that delay, as an element to 
invalidate a confession—that is to say, 
delay in arraignment—is, by law, if the 
law is constitutional, ruled out of con- 
sideration by the courts; in short, that 
the courts in New York or the courts in 
some other State which has a rule de- 
pending on the criterion of whether the 
confession is voluntary—I refer to the 
rule which was debated in the Chamber 
earlier today—would, if this measure 
were the law in that State, not be able 
to consider, in connection with the ques- 
tion of whether a confession was volun- 
tary, any delay, in arraignment. 
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I believe it is yery clear that a delay 
in arraignment can, of itself, make a 
confession, even though voluntary, in- 
admissible, even in the absence of any 
other objectionable circumstance. In 
other words, suppose there were a delay 
of 6 months. Obviously, a confession ob- 
tained during that period would be in- 
valid and inadmissible, regardless of any 
other circumstance. 

The bill purports to show that a delay 
in arraignment cannot be used to ex- 
clude a confession which otherwise would 
be admissible. 

For that reason, it was my deep con- 
viction, that the bill, as passed by the 
other body, was unconstitutional, be- 
cause it denies due process of law; and I 
believe that my interpretation is a cor- 
rect one. I submit that my interpreta- 
tion is a correct one because it is borne 
out by the language used in the bill as 
passed by the House of Representatives; 
for subsection (b) of the bill, as passed 
by the House, purports to have the ar- 
resting officer give the same kind of in- 
struction that is given by the magistrate, 
inasmuch as the House version of the bill 
provides that: 

(b) No statement, including a confession, 
made by an arrested person during an in- 
terrogation by a law-enforcement officer shall 
be admissible unless prior to such interroga- 
tion the arrested person had been advised 
that he is not required to make a statement 
and that any statement made by him may be 
used against him. 


In short, the bill constitutes an at- 
tempt to legislate the extremely novel 
proposition that the arresting officer 
shall be the arraigning magistrate. 

Therefore, in practical effect, even a 
good confession could be made bad, if 
the arresting officer could not prove that 
he gave to the defendant the notice, and 
gave it to him in such a way that the 
defendant could understand it. Thus a 
hodge-podge would be made of the en- 
tire business of confessions. 

I think this is a typical illustration 
of what comes from an effort to monkey 
with the processes of the courts, which, 
over the years, have served us very well. 

In order to bear out the validity and 
accuracy of that point, I wish to refer 
to a statement set forth in the minority 
views submitted by our colleague and 
friend, the Senator from North Dakota 
(Mr, Lancer], as his views appear on 
page 34 of the Senate report. At that 
point he makes a very interesting state- 
ment which deals with what happened 
after the McNabb case was decided: 

Congress was besieged with protestations 
that the McNabb rule was unworkable, that 
it would hamstring law enforcement, and 
that it would lead to a breakdown of law 
and order, 


That was 15 years ago. 


As a result of this hue and cry, a bill simi- 
lar in many respects to the original H. R. 
11477— 


The bill which came to the Senate 
from the House 
was passed by the House of Representatives, 
although it failed of final enactment— 


In this very body. 


In the 15 years which have elapsed since 
the McNabb decision, none of the dreadful 
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features ascribed to the decision has come 
to pass. The Senate at that time rightly 
declined to tamper with the McNabb deci- 
sion; I believe that it should exercise the 
same deliberative restraint with respect to 
the direct descendant of the McNabb case, 
the Mallory decision. 


When one listens to the arguments 
made in the Senate, he would think that 
if the rule of evidence which we are talk- 
ing about, or the rule of procedure about 
arraignment, were changed in the way 
the advocates of the House want it to be 
changed, there would be no more mur- 
ders, there would be no more rapes, there 
would be no more robberies, and that 
everything would be cured. Why? Be- 
cause a confession would or would not 
be admissible? Do Senators seriously 
think that way? 

Does a member of any legislative 
chamber in this country not always keep 
in mind, and very freshly in mind, the 
image of the American lawyer and leg- 
islator standing between the individual 
and the organized power of society, as 
being the very flower of our civilization? 
That is what this debate is all about. 
That is the reason why I and other col- 
leagues are putting ourselves out, at a 
tremendous expenditure of effort, to pro- 
tect an individual who cannot protect 
himself and who can be protected only 
by the rules of the game. 

Let us see if that is true. What kind 
of people are we talking about? 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Hennincs], who spoke this morning very 
eloquently, and who has carried the 
battle time and time again in this Cham- 
ber for constitutional rights, pointed out 
we were dealing with people who were 
literally the least able to protect them- 
selves. For example, this is what the 
Supreme Court said in the Mallory case, 
and I refer now to the citation of the 
Mallory case decision, which is con- 
tained in the Senate report on the bill, 
at the foot of page 31: 

When this inquiry of a 19-year-old lad 
of limited intelligence produced no con- 
fession— 


Let me read that again, Mr. Presi- 
dent 

When this inquiry of a 19-year-old lad of 
limited intelligence produced no confession, 
the police asked him to submit to a lie- 
detector test. 


That is the character of the defendant 
involved in the Mallory case. Although 
I do not have the exact language of the 
McNabb case before me at this particu- 
lar moment, it appeared that the de- 
fendants therein concerned were persons 
who had not gone beyond the 3d or 4th 
grade in school, and who had not been 
more than 15 or 20 miles away from 
the place where they were born. They 
were not the type of hardened crim- 
inals who can protect themselves. We 
know the hardened character, the rapist, 
the murderer, the one who commits 
crimes in such a way as to be a con- 
stant scourge on society, is not going to 
say anything. He is very well equipped 
to keep his mouth shut, because he has 
been well advised on that subject, and 
has been through such procedures. So 
we are dealing with people whom the 
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law is designed to protect, and actually 
does protect. 

What happens in this situation? Why 
should the police have any right to hold 
a person without arraigning him 
promptly? This point has not been 
argued. Why should the police hold a 
prisoner for hours or for days without 
arraigning him? For what reason ex- 
cept to find a case they did not have 
when they locked him up? Yet the very 
essence of our law, the thing that dis- 
tinguishes us from the rule of the 
French kings who were overthrown in 
the latter part of the 18th century, is 
that before a policeman may take a per- 
son into custody, he must have probable 
cause. If he does not have probable 
cause, he may not take him into custody. 

I am sure Members have watched the 
English moving pictures. I think we are 
all acquainted with those very entertain- 
ing moving pictures in which a police 
inspector from Scotland Yard has a very 
charming conversation with a suspect, 
questions the suspect, sometimes gets a 
confession. A dramatic situation is con- 
trived where the suspect is trapped, and 
he has to admit he did it. But in every 
one of the movies, the arrest has not 
taken place before the interrogation; it 
takes place after. In short, the very 
citadel of the English common law is 
the understanding that when a per- 
son is arrested, there must be a basis 
for his arrest. 

In the same moving pictures—and this 
is not just drama, but has some basis— 
we remember the scene of the police in- 
spector inviting the suspect to come to 
headquarters. The suspect is not ar- 
rested. He is not arrested until there is 
probable cause. Hence, the whole proc- 
ess of criminal law would be distorted if 
a suspect were taken into custody, and 
then a case were made against him. 

A little scandal on the subject devel- 
oped right here in the District of Co- 
lumbia, which I want to call to the at- 
tention of residents of the District of Co- 
lumbia, many of whom have felt very 
strongly about the Mallory case. What 
I am about to read is set forth in a rather 
extensive footnote in the Trilling case in 
which it appears that in one particular 
effort to find the person who had com- 
mitted an assault, the metropolitan po- 
lice of this city rounded up 90 suspects in 
a precinctwide dragnet operation—and I 
am quoting from a footnote in the Trill- 
ing case— 

They were seeking 3 stocky young Negroes 
who had robbed a restaurant and 1 of whom 
had punched a waitress. The juveniles who 
were arrested were released to their parents. 
Sixty-seven of the arrested persons were held 
overnight at headquarters, all being released 
the next day when it appeared there was no 
case against them. Another man, not one 
of the 90 arrested, was later charged with 
the crime. Police Chief Robert V. Murray 
agreed that the roundup had been carried a 
bit too far, but said that he had issued no 
written orders to prevent similar roundups, 
“because every crime must be investigated on 
its own merits.” 


I agree that every crime must be in- 
vestigated on its own merits. Of course, 
this kind of situation is understandable, 
but it is nothing to brag about. I do not 
think there must be the assumption that 
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there has to be an encouragement of 
holding people before arraignment. The 
idea that a police officer must be given 
the power, which the House bill seeks to 
do, of a committing magistrate is stretch- 
ing the imagination of the people. 

There are many persons of respecta- 
bility who have had pretty rough experi- 
ences with police officers when they were 
mistaken for persons the police thought 
they were looking for. They are the best 
witnesses for the safeguards which we 
write into this bill. 

Mr. President, what happens? A good 
many of us are active practicing lawyers 
and former judges. Let us observe ex- 
actly what happens in these situations. 

As I see the picture, the chronology 
is about as follows: The fourth amend- 
ment to the United States Constitution 
provides that no warrant for arrest shall 
be issued except upon “probable cause.” 
The arraignment process, Mr. President, 
is to determine judicially whether there 
is probable cause. Therefore, why 
should the arraignment not be prompt? 

Secondly, there is no question that 
failure to arraign a man without un- 
necessary delay subjects the public of- 
ficer to civil suit and possible criminal 
penalty. That is true. That is true in 
my State, and it is true in many other 
States. But the “rub” is that the State 
pays the damages. Therefore, there is 
no real restraint upon the police officer 
unless one adopts some such a rule as 
is contained in the McNabb and Mal- 
lory cases. 

I therefore believe, Mr. President, that 
the Federal rule is an intelligent rule. 
It is a forward looking rule. It is a 
modern rule. Many of the States are 
behind the Federal Government for 
example, in respect to admitting evi- 
dence as to wiretapping, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that wiretapping is illegal. 
The Federal Government does not do 
that. That is more honor and respect 
to the Federal Government. The Fed- 
eral Government should be so much 
more of a model of decency and justice. 

Therefore, I do not believe depressing 
the standards by the example of what 
the various State governments might do 
is directly germane to the fundamental 
argument of the practical protection to 
which an accused is entitled. 

Mr. President, rule 5 (a) of the Rules 
of Criminal Procedure, which we are dis- 
cussing, provides that a person arrested 
shall be taken without unnecessary de- 
lay before an officer for purposes of ar- 
raignment. What happens at the ar- 
raignment? At the arraignment the 
commissioner informs the defendant, 
first, of the complaint against him; sec- 
ond, of his right to retain counsel; third, 
of his right to a preliminary examina- 
tion to determine whether there is prob- 
able cause to hold him; fourth, that he 
is not required to make a statement and 
that any statement made by him may 
be used against him. 

From there on, Mr. President, if the 
preliminary examination is not waived, 
the commissioner will hear the evidence, 
at which time the defendant may cross- 
examine witnesses and introduce evi- 
dence on his own behalf. 
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Finally, only if the commissioner then 
finds there is probable cause to believe 
that the offense has been committed, 
and that the defendant has committed 
it, can the defendant be held to answer 
in the district court. Otherwise the de- 
fendant is discharged. 

That seems to be a very complete and 
very honorable pattern of justice. The 
question is not, Why should this proce- 
dure be followed? That is the question 
the proponents of the bill have been 
asking all day. Why should this pro- 
cedure not be followed? What is wrong 
with it? Why should a procedure de- 
signed to protect the rights of the inno- 
cent and, indeed, protect the rights of 
the guilty, in the sense that they are en- 
titled to justice and due process of law, 
not be followed? 

It is said, and I have heard it argued, 
that the Mallory case lays down a strait- 
jacket. The Mallory case, it is claimed, 
says that the man was held for 7 or 7½ 
hours, and that is too long. I do not 
think even the proponents of the House 
bill would seriously argue that the Mal- 
lory case laid down a 7½ hour rule. 
That is not the case. 

Mr. President, we do not have to guess 
about the matter. The facts prove the 
case. Following the decision of the Mal- 
lory case, we had a decision again in the 
matter of Mallory, though not the same 
man, the case of Milton Mallory against 
the United States, decided in the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia, March 31, 1958. In that case 
the man was held not 7 hours but 14 
hours. 

The circuit court of appeals affirmed 
the conviction on the grounds that the 
confession was proper, because the court 
said that there was not an unnecessary 
delay. Why was that, Mr. President? I 
read from page 4 of the opinion, which 
is the majority opinion: 

The only way we see to find unnecessary 
delay in this case would be to hold (1) 
that the half-drunken man should have 
been forthwith arraigned, even though he 
could not have pleaded intelligently, or (2) 
that the child’s story should not have been 
checked, or (3) that Mallory must have been 
arraigned at midnight. Even then, such a 
holding would have to be made in the face 
of the facts (a) that no prolonged ques- 
tioning took place at any time, and (b) that 
Mallory was warned before he signed a state- 
ment. We think neither the decision of 
the Supreme Court in the Andrew Mallory 
case, supra, nor any authority requires or 
justifies a finding of error in this matter. 
The motion to remand is denied, and the 
order to show cause dissolved. 


The Supreme Court, Mr. President, re- 
fused to grant certiorari. 

Now we come to the much discussed 
Trilling case, which has been discussed 
at great length earlier in the day. The 
Court, by various divisions of judges sit- 
ting en banc, affirmed one of the convic- 
tions and reversed the others. We are 
helped tremendously in the understand- 
ing of this case by the judges by the 
opinion of Judge Danaher. Judge Dana- 
her says, at page 11 of the book of opin- 
ions on this subject: 

I do not understand that the Supreme 
Court has said the mere passage of time is 
the touchstone as to incompetence of a pris- 
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oner’s admissions while in custody. Ques- 
tions are not forbidden but an arrest and 
conviction are not to depend upon the an- 
swers during a period of what may become 
illegal detention. Thus the rule requires ar- 
raignment without unnecessary delay but 
reasonableness, dependent upon circum- 
stances, is still a factor. 


I should like to read those words again 
because they contain the very word we 
are discussing— 
but reasonableness, dependent upon circum- 
stances, is still a factor. 


Mr. President, it seems to me that is a 
perfectly sound and proper explanation 
of the correct situation which we face 
in respect to the bill and which we face 
in view of the Mallory case decision. 
The totality of my view on that is ba- 
sically as follows: 

If the word reasonable“ means the 
same—and I cannot see how it is prop- 
erly subject to any other construction— 
as the word “necessary” in respect of 
delay, then really we do not need the 
bill. 

On the other hand, if the word “rea- 
sonable” adds or subtracts something so 
far as this matter is concerned, then 
we do need the bill. 

Mr. President, in my opinion the word 
“reasonable” does not change the factual 
situation which the court will have to 
construe, nonetheless. I think in that 
regard there is no difference as between 
the use of the two terms. 

The only possibility—and I think it 
is such a remote possibility as not to 
deserve to be evaluated at all in respect 
to a bill—which I can see with respect 
to the word “reasonable” having any ad- 
ditional or different meaning in these 
matters I have discussed with the Sena- 
tor from Colorado, with respect to a sit- 
uation when delay was not the ques- 
tion—that is, when the time element 
was not the question—but when the 
question was the action of the police 
in seeking to check an alibi, or to make 
sure about an identification of a particu- 
lar person who was arrested, or to have 
that person in the lineup for the pur- 
pose of identification. The question of 
the need of the person to be in posses- 
sion of his faculties when he is ar- 
raigned has already been settled by the 
Milton Mallory case. Obviously, that 
case made clear if the person is not com- 
petent to judge whether he should plead 
guilty or not guilty or to hear what is 
being told by the magistrate, a delay in 
the arraignment will not be a violation 
of the rule. 

Mr. President, it seems to me, in view 
of that very narrow ground which in- 
heres in the bill which is before the Sen- 
ate, that the bill is not worth passing. 
I would not feel justified in voting for 
the bill, in view of the fact that it is 
the first bill which expresses dissatisfac- 
tion with the Supreme Court. I believe 
this is the essence of the struggle. Un- 
less there were fundamental and real 
substance to the bill and a real need, I 
would feel if I voted for it that I was 
only lending myself to the fight against 
the Supreme Court and the raiding of 
its jurisdiction, as to which this is the 
first bill. 
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Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. CARROLL. I think this is why 
the able Senator from Wyoming asked 
the Senator from New York to yield at 
the very outset of this discussion. I 
think the Senator from Wyoming 
wanted to make it crystal clear that in 
offering the amendment in committee, 
which amendment the committee ap- 
proved, it was not his intention to ex- 
press a dissatisfaction with the Supreme 
Court or with its ruling, but rather he 
sought to clarify, as the able Senator 
from New York has just done, the situ- 
ation with respect to Judge Danaher's 
decision in the Trilling case. 

I appeal to the able Senator from 
New York not to place in a wrong light 
the members of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee who have sought this bridge, 
who have sought a clarifying word, one 
which might really bridge the gap. In 
the Trilling case there were three sets 
of judges. Personally, I agree with the 
Senator from New York. When I read 
the Danaher decision, it occurred to me 
that it made common sense to me, be- 
cause it is based upon a reasonable inter- 
pretation. We know that from the other 
decisions in the Trilling case, by able 
men, able lawyers, and able jurists. 
They took a different viewpoint. 

Returning to the question of dissatis- 
faction, speaking for myself, I should not 
like to have the record show—and I 
know the viewpoint of the Senator from 
Wyoming and the able Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS], as well as that 
of other members of the committee— 
that they have any desire to express 
dissatisfaction of the Supreme Court. 
But, as I said earlier today in the de- 
bate, we know what has happened in the 
other body. The other body voted to 
“gut” Federal Rule of Procedure 5 (a), 
which, I agree with the Senator, would 
be unconstitutional, but that determina- 
tion would be 2 or 3 years hence. In the 
meantime there would be confusion in 
this field. 

We are not confronted with a theory. 
If it were a theory, I would join 
the Senator from New York immedi- 
ately; but this is a condition. If we do 
not meet it, there is no doubt in my 
mind that there will be a movement in 
this body to change the Mallory 
decision. 

I do not say that it is not based upon 
some dissatisfaction and a desire to 
strike at the Supreme Court, but there 
are some of us who do not share that 
dissatisfaction. Therefore we are seek- 
ing also not only a rule of reason to 
apply to all these cases, but also a rule 
of reason at this time, when there is 
great unrest all over the country. There 
is unrest about some of the Supreme 
Court decisions, I am not saying that 
it is justified. I am a very practical 
man. I am a realist. I know that such 
dissatisfaction exists. 

If I may take a minute or two to say 
why I think there is such unrest, the 
President of the United States and the 
Vice President are elective officers. 
Every Member of this body is an elec- 
tive officer, and every Member of the 
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House of Representatives must be 
elected every 2 years. Political storms 
and winds are sweeping over the coun- 
try. Being not inexperienced in the 
field of politics, we know that when the 
storms are running high, even Sena- 
tors—although I doubt whether there 
are any such in the Chamber at this 
moment—put their fingers into the 
wind, and they are swept by political 
storms. 

This is the very point in constitutional 
history when the Supreme Court must 
not yield. The Supreme Court is a sepa- 
rate department of the Government. It 
must not yield to the hue and cry of 
today, or the next campaign. It looks 
to the past, looks to the present, and 
builds for the future. 

That is the sort of Supreme Court we 
want. We are trying to protect that 
Supreme Court if we can, in this unan- 
imous decision which lays down a rule 
based upon the traditions of the past 
and our hopes for the future. 

So I think it would be wrong to give 
the connotation that in any way this 
amendment is expressing dissatisfaction 
about the decision of the Supreme Court. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, of course 
I respect the statement of my colleague 
from Colorado. I do not believe that he 
is of the view which he has described. 
However, I feel that it is fair to say 
that these political and other winds are 
blowing, and that there is dissatisfac- 
tion with the Supreme Court. I am 
sure that some, at least, regard this 
measure as an opening bill on the sub- 
ject. That was my only comment. 

Also, I will say to the Senator from 
Colorado, and as I said in my opening 
remarks, that, taking the bill as it 
stands, I would not feel strongly about 
it were it not for that frame of refer- 
ence. 

I point out respectfully that, much as 
I hasten to affirm my conviction as to 
the sincerity of the Senator from Colo- 
rado and that of others who feel as he 
does, editorial opinion throughout the 
country on the question of the Supreme 
Court struggle has inherent in it the 
Mallory case as one of the elements of 
that struggle. Every editorial shows it, 
including those published this morning. 

I do not wish it to be taken for 1 second 
as indicating that I do not believe the 
Congress has any right to make changes 
in law if it believes that Supreme Court 
decisions require that changes be made. 
I think Congress has every such right. 
I would be the first and most ardent to 
affirm it. What is our province is our 
province; but whether or not we should 
make a law depends upon what we con- 
sider to be the public basis for the 
necessity for making such a law. 

One of the ingredients is a general 
climate of dissatisfaction with Supreme 
Court decisions, this one and others. 
That is why I made that argument. I 
do not intend to defend every decision 
of the Supreme Court, or to vote against 
every bill which seeks to deal with Su- 
preme Court decisions. I have not done 
so in the past, and I will not do so in 
the future. Nevertheless, I believe that 
the present climate is a very important 
enti in the consideration of such legis- 
ation, 
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Mr. President, I should like to finish 
the discussion of the question of the 
use of the words “reasonable” and 
“necessary” as being, in my opinion, of 
the same effect, by reference to a very 
interesting decision by Judge Charles E. 
Clark, of the Second Circuit Court of 
Appeals, in 1951, in the case of United 
States v. Leviton, (193 Fed. (2d) 848). 

This is what Judge Clark says on that 
very point. It is most interesting that 
these words should be so pertinent. They 
were quoted also in the Trilling case. 

We have found no definition of “unneces- 
sary” in the cases helpful enough to close 
the matter for us here. In truth, we think 
that the traditional use of such words 
as “undue,” “unreasonable,” “convenient,” 
“prompt,” etc., is striking proof that each 
case involving the McNabb rule must needs 
be decided without resort to a semanticism 
that obscures the facts out of which it arises. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. What is the source of 
the quotation which the Senator has 
just read? 

Mr. JAVITS. It is from the case of 
United States against Leviton, a decision 
by the Second Circuit Court of Appeals in 
1951. 

Mr. MORSE. Will the Senator read 
the quotation once more? 

Mr. JAVITS. I was reading a quota- 
tion from a case, United States against 
Leviton, because it bears particularly on 
the use of these words. I should like to 
read it again for the information of the 
Senator from Orgeon: 

We have found no definition of “unneces- 
sary” in the cases helpful enough for us to 
close the matter for us here. In truth, we 
think that the traditional use of such words 
as “undue,” “unreasonable,” “convenient,” 
“prompt,” etc., is striking proof that each 
case involving the McNabb rule must needs 
be decided without resort to a semanticism 
that obscures the facts out of which it arises. 


As I interpret that quotation, I might 
say to the Senator from Oregon, who in- 
quired, it means that the McNabb rule 
is based upon the factual finding by the 
court. Whether the word is reasonable“ 
or “unnecessary,” the court must make 
pretty much the same factual finding. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator be- 
lieve that the Mallory decision means 
that if in a given case the delay between 
arrest and arraignment was 9 hours, the 
Supreme Court would automatically find 
that the rights of a defendant had been 
infringed upon and reverse the convic- 
tion, if all the other facts were the 
same? 

Mr. JAVITS. Not at all. I do not be- 
lieve there is any time element in it, ex- 
cept an unnecessary delay, depending 
upon the facts. 

Mr. MORSE. Therefore, a shorter de- 
lay would produce the same answer, if 
in a given case the delay was 3 hours, in- 
stead of 7? In that case the court might 
find that the conviction might stand, or 
it might find that the conviction should 
be reversed. 

Mr. JAVITS. Exactly. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the Senator be- 
lieve that the word “reasonable” would 
ae at all the problem facing the 
cour 
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Mr. JAVITS. I do not make, I may 
say to the able Senator from Oregon, 
what might be considered a metaphysi- 
cal distinction. With respect to all the 
other questions I have answered, I have 
been engaged in advocacy. I wish to 
convince friends. As to whether it will 
do more, I am speaking for myself, and 
I shall vote that way. I do not feel so 
strongly on it that I would feel my col- 
leagues would be going down the drain 
on the proposal if they differed from me. 
That is my point. 

Mr. MORSE. Knowing the Senator 
from New York as I know him, I am con- 
vinced that he would not want to engage 
in a gesture, either. 

Mr. JAVITS. No; that is true. 

Mr. MORSE. I am sure the Senator 
from New York would not wish to par- 
ticipate in an action on the floor of the 
Senate which would cause many people 
to think that we had done something by 
putting in this amendment which would 
change the Supreme Court's decision in 
the Mallory case. I am waiting to hear 
some argument in the debate which will 
convince me that if the law read exactly 
as it is now proposed to have it read, the 
United States Supreme Court decision 
would be one whit different. 

é Mr. JAVITS, I agree with the Sena- 
Or— 

Mr. MORSE. What does the adding 
of the word have to do with the Mallory 
decision? All that the Supreme Court, 
in effect, said in the Mallory case—not 
in so many words, but in effect—was that 
on the basis of the factual bottom of this 
case the defendant did not get due proc- 
ess. The senior Senator from Oregon is 
not going to let a semantic storm on the 
floor of the Senate cause him to vote to 
attempt indirectly to strike due process 
out of the Constitution. 

Mr. JAVITS. May I say to the Sena- 
tor from Oregon that there I do have a 
sense of advocacy in that I really do have 
a grave concern that if the bill is sent to 
conference—and that is what will hap- 
pen if we vote for it—something will hap- 
pen in conference which may seriously 
affect us, because there is that funda- 
mental difference between the two 
Houses. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. If I may just finish, I 
should like to say that there I would feel 
a very strong conscience about allowing 
a bill to pass, to wit, the House bill, which 
Iam convinced is not only morally wrong 
but also unconstitutional. 

Mr. MORSE. If the bill goes to con- 
ference, the Senator can be assured that 
the O'Mahoney amendment will come 
out of the bill, no matter how hard the 
conferees fight, because that amendment 
wey either come out or there will be no 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. CARROLL. I do not intend to 
get into a controversy with my able 
friend from Oregon. I have great re- 
spect for his ability as a lawyer, and 
great respect for his integrity and cour- 
age in a matter of this kind. However, 
I wish to say to the Senator from Oregon 
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that the Supreme Court in the Mallory 
case did not, to use the Senator’s ex- 
pression, find that the case was bottomed 
on the denial of due process. Asa matter 
of fact, the Court found it was bottomed 
on a violation of the Federal Rule of 
Procedure 5 (a). 

Mr. MORSE. Yes. 

Mr. CARROLL. I also take the posi- 
tion that the Supreme Court, over a 
period of years, has been slowly evolv- 
ing—and I agree with the Senator from 
New York in this—a modern concept of 
what ought to be the law and what should 
have been the law a long time ago with 
reference to one basic question; namely, 
the question of illegal restraint, which 
deals with probable cause. 

As to the second proposition, I say to 
the Senator from Oregon, if the Senate 
adopted the amendment which has been 
offered by the committee, and if the 
junior Senator from Colorado were one 
of the conferees—and he has been led 
to believe that he might be—and if the 
Senator from Wyoming were one of the 
conferees—as I believe he will be—and 
speaking only for the junior Senator 
from Colorado, but believing what the 
situation with reference to the Senator 
from Wyoming will be, I will say that 
there can be no modification of the 
amendment, unless we are willing to take 
an unconstitutional position. 

As the able Senator from New York 
has said, we cannot give positive assur- 
ance, but I can say to Senators that they 
know how deeply I feel about this issue, 
and there can be no modification. 

As a matter of fact, I have been driven 
to this position, because I think it is the 
only reasonable position that I can take. 
Beyond this we cannot go. I would join 
the Senator from Oregon in fighting 
against the bill. I certainly agree with 
the Senator from Oregon and the Sen- 
ator from New York in their comments 
that this is not necessary, except for one 
thing. The Senator from Oregon has 
said that he sees no reason for it. There 
is a reason. There is no doubt in my 
mind that there is confusion in the cir- 
cuit court of appeals, at least in the cir- 
cuit court of appeals here in Washing- 
ton, and there is also confusion in other 
areas of the country as a result of the 
Mallory decision. 

Frankly, the more I read the Mallory 
decision and the facts upon which it is 
bottomed, I can see why the Supreme 
Court unanimously set that case aside 
and reversed the action of the lower 
court. There is no doubt about that in 
my mind. 

But some judges, as I read the de- 
cision, have not yet seen the light. Per- 
haps after they have read this record, 
they might find out. I do not say they 
will, but they might find out that they 
have gone too far off the deep end in 
their decisions. That is my hope. 

But returning to the question of the 
conference, if we can retain the Senate 
committee amendment, it is my sincere 
belief that we will save any expressed 
dissatisfaction with the Supreme Court, 
but we will actually save the decision, 
which some day in American history will 
be a landmark for a great modern devel- 
opment of a concept which has been 
long neglected. 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. Iyield. 

Mr. MORSE. I think my colleagues 
in the Senate know that the Senator 
from Colorado has a great record as an 
able prosecutor. He is a brilliant law- 
yer. I understand his point of view 
concerning the amendment. I simply 
disagree with the conclusion he has 
reached. It is quite true that the Su- 
preme Court in the Mallory case really 
based its decision on rule 5 (a) of the 
Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure. 
But we must consider what that rule 
seeks to protect. I respectfully submit 
that that rule has been adopted to im- 
plement due process. That is why I say 
the Mallory case affects the whole matter 
of due process. 

As to the conference, I have no doubt 
of the position which the Senator from 
Wyoming and the Senator from Colo- 
rado will take. I assume there will be 
more than two conferees. 

Mr. CARROLL. There will be three 
conferees. Two will control. 

Mr. MORSE. There will be more than 
two conferees. The Senator is suggest- 
ing that at best we can expect an im- 
passe with the House, because I do not 
think there will be any yielding on the 
House side with respect to this matter. 

That is why I think the whole matter 
ought to be recommitted to commit- 
tee, and that we take it up next January. 
In a rather lengthy speech which I in- 
tend to give in the wee hours of tomor- 
row morning, I will make that sugges- 
tion. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I shall 
conclude very shortly, but first I shall 
adduce for the Senate some of the or- 
ganic evidence in the McNabb case, 
which deals with the question of consti- 
tutionality. I think the McNabb case 
contains a statement which makes it 
very clear that the House bill will be 
considered unconstitutional by the Su- 
preme Court. This is a statement which 
appears on page 18 of the committee re- 
port, which incidentally sets forth the 
McNabb opinion in full. Justice Frank- 
furter said: 

The complicated process of criminal jus- 
tice is, therefore, divided into different parts, 
responsibility for which is separately vested 
in the various participants upon whom the 
criminal law relies for its vindication. Leg- 
islation such as this, requiring that the po- 
lice must, with reasonable promptness, show 
legal cause for detaining arrested persons, 
constitutes an important safeguard, not only 
in assuring protection for the innocent, but 
also in securing conviction of the guilty by 
methods that commend themselyes to a pro- 
gressive and self-confident society. For this 
procedural requirement checks resort to 
those reprehensible practices known as the 
third degree which, though universally re- 
jected as indefensible, still find their way 
into use. It aims to avoid all the evil impli- 
cations of secret interrogation of persons ac- 
cused of crime. It outlaws easy but self- 
defeating ways in which brutality is substi- 
tuted for brains as an instrument of crime 
detection. A statute carrying such purposes 
is expressive of a general legislative policy to 
which courts should not be heedless when 
r situations call for its applica- 

On. 


It seems to me that we should couple 
this very clear understanding of the pol- 
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icy of what constitutes due process with 
the following statements which appear 
in the McNabb case. The Court said, at 
page 332 of the opinion, which is re- 
printed on page 14 of the report: 

It is true, as the petitioners assert, that 
a conviction in the Federal courts, the 
foundation of which is evidence obtained 
in disregard of liberties deemed fundamental 
by the Constitution, cannot stand. 


The Court then cites the cases in 
which it so acted. The opinion con- 
tinues: 

And this Court has, on constitutional 
grounds, set aside convictions, both in the 
Federal and State courts, which were based 
upon confessions secured by protracted and 
repeated questioning of ignorant and un- 
tutored persons, in whose minds the pow- 
er of officers was greatly magnified,” Lisenba 
v. California, 314 U. S. 219, 239-40, or “who 
have been unlawfully held incommunicado 
without advice of friends or counsel,” Ward 
v. Texas. 


And so forth. 

Then the Court said of the McNabb 
case: 

In the view we take of the case, however, 
it becomes unnecessary to reach the consti- 
tutional issue pressed upon us. 


The Court then proceeds with the fol- 
lowing argument, which indicates to me 
that the Court would hold the House bill 
unconstitutional. I read from page 16 
of the report: 

Quite apart from the Constitution, there- 
fore, we are constrained to hold that evi- 
dence elicited from the petitioners in the 
circumstances disclosed here must be ex- 
cluded. For in their treatment of the peti- 
tioners the arresting officers assumed func- 
tions which Congress has explicitly denied 
them. They subjected the accused to the 
pressures of a procedure which is wholly in- 
compatible with the vital but very restricted 
duties of the investigating and arresting offi- 
cers of the Government and which tends to 
undermine the integrity of the criminal pro- 
ceeding. 


I shall sum up my views, and then I 
shall yield the floor. 

It seems to me, first, that this is a 
discussion which is being held within 
the context of the dissatisfaction ex- 
pressed in many quarters with the deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court. I respect 
completely the views of the Senator 
from Colorado. I do not feel that these 
whims have affected his judgment upon 
the subject, and I understand com- 
pletely the motives which induce him to 
support the bill as an effort to arrive at 
some legislation, in view of the likeli- 
hood of the enactment of the bill before 
us. 
But I cannot help feeling that we who 
feel that dissatisfaction with the deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court is the im- 
proper basis and the improper atmos- 
phere for legislation upon subjects of 
this character have any right to mute 
ourselves in making that argument be- 
fore the Senate and before the country, 
because I do believe that in other cir- 
cumstances, with another frame of ref- 
erence, we would be very unlikely to 
consider this bill and the other bills 
which will follow in a train. 

Second, it is my conviction that the 
use of “reasonable” represents no differ- 
ence in legal interpretation from the 
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use of “unnecessary delay,” which are 
the words now in rule 5 (a) of the Fed- 
eral Rules of Criminal Procedure. The 
word “reasonable” will, in turn, have to 
be construed by the lower courts, and 
then passed upon by the Supreme Court 
of the United States, in exactly the same 
way as the words “unnecessary delay.” 
Therefore, I do not see that any change 
is being effected. 

Third, I believe that we will, if we 
pass the House bill without the inclu- 
sion of the word reasonable,“ be passing 
a statute which the Supreme Court will 
strike down as being unconstitutional, 
because it rules out the issue of delay in 
arraignment as a factor in making a 
confession involuntary, and therefore 
will be considered by the Supreme Court 
as unconstitutional. 

Fourth, I respectfully submit that in 
Tule 5 (a) the Court has laid down a 
rule approved by Congress, for that rule 
was approved by Congress as well, in 
which it implemented the definition of 
due process in respect of arraignment, 
and that that is a reasonable implemen- 
tation, an implementation in line with 
modern thinking and with practical ex- 
perience. It represents a fair balance 
between the protection of the individual 
and the protection of society, and that, 
therefore, we should sustain it rather 
than reject it. 

Finally, I point out that standards of 
orderly society have always been pro- 
ductive of honorable law enforcement, 
and that the society which was enforc- 
ing laws which were not loaded either 
way, either against the individual de- 
fendant or against society, could en- 
force them with a clear moral con- 
science and could rally the most support 
in the committee for their enforcement. 

That is the best sanction, in terms of 
reducing any rash of crimes of violence 
which might develop, and that there is no 
sanction in an effort to deny due process 
or in an effort to abandon the time-hon- 
ored practices of a civilized society. 
Rather, we shall find that repression and 
violence will breed more crime, rather 
than less crime. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER [Mr. 
Doveras in the chair]. Does the Sen- 
ator from New York yield to the Senator 
from Colorado? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. CARROLL. In my opinion, Mr. 
President, the able junior Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javits] has made a very 
great contribution to the debate, not 
only for the benefit of his colleagues in 
the Senate, but also for the benefit of 
the record itself. When the record is 
reviewed—as I am confident it will be, 
some day—by the members of the Su- 
preme Court and by the members of 
other courts which seek to determine the 
meaning of the word “reasonable,” his 
contribution will be apparent. In the 
event the committee amendment is 
agreed to and is enacted into law, with 
the result that the Senate committee 
version of the bill displaces the bill as 
passed by the other body, I believe it 
will be found that the Senator from 
New York has made a very substantial 
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and valuable contribution. As I have 
understood his remarks, he is seeking 
to apply the rule of reason and, as I un- 
derstood his previous remarks, he has 
generally proved the danger of the con- 
cept of unnecessary delay, as expressed 
by one of the judges in the Trilling 
case. 

It seems to me that the sole purpose 
of the proposed legislation is to make 
some contribution to giving direction 
and purpose to rule 5 (a). We can ac- 
complish this purpose by means of set- 
ting forth our understanding of the 
meaning of the rule of reason and our 
understanding of the definition of un- 
necessary delay and of reasonable delay. 
I believe that in that way we can estab- 
lish a rule of common sense which trial 
judges will use. We will not try to 
thwart the purposes of rule 5 (a). On 
the contrary, our effort is to give it some 
life and vitality. I believe that was the 
original purpose of the Supreme Court, 
15 years ago. 

For 15 years the Supreme Court has 
been warning about the dangerous effects 
of the abandonment of the constitu- 
tional concept of legal detention. The 
matter suddenly arose in 1943. 

I know the Senator from New York 
has been on his feet for a long time. 
Before he takes his seat, I should like 
to add to the comment he has made, 
that over a period of more than 100 
years there was developed a traditional 
concept that any evidence, that even 
though illegally obtained, could be used 
in evidence in either the Federal courts 
or in the State courts, That concept 
continued until in the Weeks case, 44 
years ago, the Supreme Court established 
a rule relating to illegal searches and 
seizures. 

That rule has been in operation for 
44 years. Yet today forces are at work 
attempting to modify that rule. It is 
thought by some that the rule is too 
strict, in view of present-day methods 
of police enforcement. It is thought by 
some that the rule should be modified, 
so that evidence obtain by searches il- 
legally made can be admitted against 
defendants. 

That is why I believe we should sup- 
port the amendment of the Senate com- 
mittee. It is consistent with the best 
modern law enforcement methods and 
with the highest aspirations of Ameri- 
can jurisprudence. 

I believe we are making a record which 
will be of help to courts in the future. 
I desire to express my sincere apprecia- 
tion to my distinguished colleague, the 
junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits] for the excellent and extremely 
helpful statement he has made, 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am 
very grateful to my colleague for his 
very kind remarks about my statement. 
Although he and I do not agree as re- 
gards the vote to be taken on the bill 
itself, I know that his views in regard 
to law and justice are entirely like my 
own. 

Today, he has made an eloquent state- 
ment in setting forth his own position, 
which is quite fair and just. 

I can only express the hope that in 
connection with other measures, we may 
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have a similar opportunity to engage in 
the sort of debate which has occurred 
today, which I consider to be most help- 
ful to me and most helpful and enlight- 
ening to the country. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, if the 
only alternatives we had were to pass 
the bill as passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives—a version of the bill which 
the Senator from New York has said is 
unconstitutional—or to agree to the 
amendment proposed by the Senate 
committee, as regards the insertion 
of the word “reasonable,” does not 
the Senator from New York think that 
under those circumstances it would be 
advisable for the Senate to agree to the 
committee amendment? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, that is 
an entirely hypothetical situation, be- 
cause I believe that no legislation is bet- 
ter than legislation under the alterna- 
tives which face us. 

But I say in all candor and frankness, 
as I have stated many times before, that 
I intend to vote in support of the com- 
mittee amendment, because I believe it 
makes the bill, which otherwise has no 
content at all in respect to constitu- 
tionality, constitutional, and that there- 
fore it is my duty to support the com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr. CARROLL, I thank the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr, PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I was 
very highly privileged to be in the Cham- 
ber today to hear the number of out- 
standing speeches which have been 
made, particularly because of the back- 
grounds of the Senators who addressed 
the Senate. 

The Senate has heard a very great 
speech delivered by the distinguished 
junior Senator from New York [Mr. Ja- 
vits]. I believe it remarkable and sig- 
nificant that a Senator who has been the 
Attorney General of the biggest State of 
the Union, a State which has enormous- 
ly important and serious problems in 
connection with the execution of the law 
and the enforcement of the law, would 
take the position the Senator from New 
York has taken, namely, a position 
strongly in support of the freedom and 
protection of persons detained by law 
enforcement officers, 

Let me say that I also appreciated the 
privilege and the opportunity I had to 
hear virtually the entire speech which 
was delivered by the junior Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. CARROLL]. He, 
too, has had the responsibility of en- 
forcing the laws as a prosecuting 
attorney. It seems to me most signifi- 
cant that a Senator with such a back- 
ground would insist on adoption of the 
Senate committee amendment to the 
version of the bill passed by the House 
of Representatives, 

I was also very glad to have the privi- 
lege of hearing the speech delivered by 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS]. I desire to 
secure a Copy of the great speech, and to 
preserve it and treasure it for a long 
time. 

PROMPT ARRAIGNMENTS A BASIC SAFEGUARD 


Mr. President, when we discuss the 
great safeguards built into our criminal 
law, it is important not to be distracted 
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by our abhorrence of a particular crime 
or a particular criminal. There is an 
understandable tendency to want to 
punish a man severely for assaults on 
our society. But history—the great his- 
tory of Anglo-American law—shows that 
it is in the interest of every citizen to 
invoke that punishment by fair and de- 
cent methods. The opposite school of 
thought is the totalitarian doctrine that 
the means justify the end. That was 
the Nazi view; that is the Communist 
view, today. 'They believe that if a man 
is suspected of a crime against the state, 
the thing to do is use the third degree— 
torture him—until he confesses. That is 
the quick, easy way to a convicticn. But 
our history has proven that methods 
such as those brutalize the prosecutor as 
well as the suspect. When the govern- 
ment uses brutal methods against the 
criminal, no one is safe. And that les- 
son of history is written into our Con- 
stitution. 

With that general truth in mind, Mr. 
President, I want to point out the im- 
portance of arraignment as a step in our 
criminal procedure. I believe arraign- 
ment is crucial to the fairness of the 
system. 

When a man is arrested by Federal 
agents or by the police in the District of 
Columbia, he remains in the exclusive 
custody of those police or agents until 
he is brought before a magistrate for ar- 
raignment. They have no obligation to 
let his family or his lawyer know where 
he is. In those circumstances—sur- 
rounded by the police, without friends or 
family, cut off from the outside world 
anyone would be beset by fears, suscep- 
tible to pressures and promises. 

It is because of the dangers inherent 
in letting the police have complete cus- 
tody of a suspect that Congress has 
said over and over again that the suspect 
must be promptly arraigned. When he 
is brought before a magistrate, in effect 
he emerges into the view of the outside 
world. A formal written record is made 
of his arrest and the cause of the arrest. 
He is informed of his rights. He has 
an opportunity to see a lawyer. And, 
most important, he gets his first chance 
to challenge the arrest. 

Under our Constitution, the Federal 
Government may not arrest anyone on 
mere suspicion. There must be, in the 
language of the fourth amendment, 
“probable cause” for believing he has 
committed a crime. But the arrested 
man has no chance to challenge the ex- 
istence of that “probable cause” until 
he gets before a magistrate. In a to- 
talitarian state, a man may be arrested 
on suspicion and may be held indefi- 
nitely. In a free country, and under 
our Constitution, he must have an early 
chance to challenge that arrest, to argue, 
that there is no legal basis for it. 

Congress, as I have said, has passed 
law after law requiring the prompt ar- 
raignment of arrested persons. Those 
statutes are reflected now in rule 5 (a) 
of the Rules of Criminal Procedure. It 
provides that any Federal officer who 
makes an arrest— 

Shall take the arrested person without un- 
necessary delay before the nearest available 
Commissioner or before any other nearby 
officer empowered to commit persons charged 
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with offenses against the laws of the United 
States. 


Mr. President, the proposed legislation 
we are debating tonight stems from the 
contention that recent court decisions 
have made the police act too hastily in 
arraigning suspects. But, interestingly 
enough, the proposed legislation does not 
make any attempt to change the law re- 
quiring prompt arraignment. It does 
not say, “The police may hold suspects 
for a week—or 3 days or 2 days or 12 
hours—before bringing them before a 
magistrate.” Mr. President, I believe 
the reason no such bill is before us is that 
all of us, of both parties, agree on the 
necessity of prompt arraignment. No 
one would stand up in this Chamber and 
propose that police in the United States 
be allowed to keep a suspect hidden away 
indefinitely without arraigning him and 
showing probable cause for his detention. 

Instead of changing the prompt ar- 
raignment requirement, the legislation 
as it passed the House of Representatives 
simply removed the legal method of en- 
forcing that requirement. The bill said, 
in effect: “The police are still required 
by law to present their prisoners for ar- 
raignment without unnecessary delay. 
But if they do not, no one can do any- 
thing about it.” 

That is the practical effect of the 
House bill, Mr. President, because of 
the difficulties that we all know are in- 
volved in assuring proper police methods. 
How can society enforce the rule of 
prompt arraignment? Suppose the po- 
lice violate that law. How can it be en- 
forced? It is an undesirable and im- 
practical idea to prosecute police who 
deliberately violate the prompt arraign- 
ment rule. The arrested man could, 
conceivably, sue the policeman for violat- 
ing his rights, but that is an unworkable 
concept, too. I think any thoughtful 
person will agree, on refiection, that the 
one practical method of assuring police 
compliance with the arraignment law is 
to make it plain to them that they must 
obey or else stand in danger of losing 
convictions. 

That is what we are really talking 
about today, Mr. President—enforcing 
the suspect’s right to prompt arraign- 
ment. The House bill did not purport to 
take the right away. It just removed 
the enforcement possibility, making it 
a hollow right. 

I believe it is important also to realize 
that we are not revising some decision 
handed down by the Supreme Court this 
year or last year. We are dealing with 
a rule of law that was laid down in 1943, 
in the case of McNabb v. United States 
(318, U. S. 332), and has been a rightly 
respected rule since then. The McNabb 
case dealt with a group of Tennessee 
bootleggers who were convicted of sec- 
ond-degree murder in the shooting of a 
Federal alcohol tax officer. They were 
held for 2 days and subjected to con- 
tinuous questioning before they con- 
fessed. Then, and only then, they were 
arraigned and told their rights. 

The opinion of the Court was deliv- 
ered by Mr. Justice Frankfurter. In- 
cidentally, for a tribute to the wisdom 
and judicial demeanor of Mr. Justice 
Frankfurter, I refer those interested to 
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a tribute delivered on the floor of the 
Senate last January by the senior Sena- 
tor from Ohio [Mr. Bricker]. 

In the McNabb case Mr. Justice Frank- 
furter reviewed the various statutes re- 
quiring FBI agents and other Federal 
officers to arraign suspects promptly, and 
he noted that similar legislation, requir- 
ing that arrested persons be promptly 
taken before a committing authority, 
appears on the statute books of nearly 
all the States. Then he said: 


The purpose of this impressively pervasive 
requirement of criminal procedure is plain. 
A democratic society, in which respect for 
the dignity of all men is central, naturally 
guards against the misuse of the law- 
enforcement process. Zeal in tracking down 
crime is not in itself an assurance of sober- 
ness of judgment. Disinterestedness in law 
enforcement does not alone prevent disre- 
gard of cherished liberties. Experience has 
therefore counseled that safeguards must be 
provided against the dangers of the over- 
zealous as well as the despotic. The lawful 
instruments of the criminal law cannot be 
entrusted to a single functionary. The com- 
plicated process of criminal justice is there- 
fore divided into different parts, responsi- 
bility for which is separately vested in the 
various participants upon whom the crim- 
inal law relies for its vindication: Legisla- 
tion such as this, requiring that the police 
must with reasonable promptness show legal 
cause for detaining arrested persons, consti- 
tutes an important safeguard—not only in 
assuring protection for the innocent but also 
in securing conviction of the guilty by meth- 
ods that commend themselves to a progres- 
sive and self-confident society. For this pro- 
cedural requirement checks resort to those 
reprehensible practices known as the third 
degree which, though universally rejected as 
indefensible, still find their way into use. 
It aims to avoid all the evil implications of 
secret interrogation of persons accused of 
crime. It reflects not a sentimental but a 
sturdy view of law enforcement. It outlaws 
easy but self-defeating ways in which bru- 
tality is substituted for brains as an instru- 
ment of crime detection. A statute carrying 
such purposes is expressive of a general leg- 
islative policy to which courts should not 
be heedless when appropriate situations call 
for its application. 

The circumstances in which the state- 
ments admitted in evidence against the peti- 
tioners were secured reveal a plain disregard 
of the duty enjoined by Congress upon Fed- 
eral-law officers. Freeman and Raymond 
McNabb were arrested in the middle of the 
night at their home. Instead of being 
brought before a United States commissioner 
or a judicial officer, as the law requires, in 
order to determine the sufficiency of the 
justification for their detention, they were 
put in a barren cell and kept there for 14 
hours. For 2 days they were subjected to 
unremitting questioning by numerous offi- 
cers. Benjamin's confession was secured by 
detaining him unlawfully and questioning 
him continuously for 5 or 6 hours. The 
McNabbs had to submit to all this without 
the aid of friends or the benefit of counsel. 
The record leaves no room for doubt that 
the questioning of the petitioners took place 
while they were in the custody of the arrest- 
ing officers and before any order of commit- 
ment was made. Plainly, a conviction rest- 
ing on evidence secured through such a 
flagrant disregard of the procedure which 
Congress has commanded cannot be allowed 
to stand without making the courts them- 
selyes accomplices in willful disobedience of 
law. Congress has not explicitly forbidden 
the use of evidence so procured. But to per- 
mit such evidence to be made the basis of a 
conviction in the Federal courts would stul- 
tify the policy which Congress has enacted 
into law. 
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The opinion concluded: 

In holding that the petitioners’ admission 
were improperly received in evidence against 
them, and that having been based on this 
evidence their convictions cannot stand, we 
confine ourselves to our limited function as 
the court of ultimate review of the standards 
formulated and applied by Federal courts in 
the trial of criminal cases. We are not con- 
cerned with law enforcement practices ex- 
cept insofar as courts themselves become 
instruments of law enforcement. We hold 
only that a decent regard for the duty of 
courts as agencies of justice and custodians 
of liberty forbids that men should be con- 
victed upon evidence secured under the cir- 
cumstances revealed here. In so doing, we 
respect the policy which underlies Congres- 
sional legislation. The history of liberty 
has largely been the history of observance of 
procedural safeguards. And the effective ad- 
ministration of criminal justice hardly re- 
quires disregard of fair procedures imposed 
by law. 


That is the rule—reaffirmed by a 
unanimous Supreme Court last year in 
the Mallory case—that this legislation 
would affect. The bill as it passed the 
House would have wiped out the McNabb 
rule. It would have let the police hold a 
man indefinitely, subject only to the due 
process clause in violation of law, and 
still use any confession they managed to 
extract from him. Some of the sponsors 
of the House bill have denied that this 
was their intent. When they were asked 
what would happen under their bill if a 
man were held for a week without ar- 
raignment, or a month, they said the 
courts should certainly reject any con- 
fession obtained during so unreasonable 
a delay. But their bill did not read that 
way. It opened the way for the police to 
hold a man indefinitely without fear of 
losing evidence. 

Mr. President, I am sure everyone on 
this floor can agree that indefinite police 
detention is abhorrent to our free system 
of government. It is for that reason 
that the greatest praise must be given to 
the Senator from Wyoming for the im- 
provement he has brought about in this 
legislation. By the insertion of the word 
“reasonable” in the bill, the Senator has 
made clear that Congress will not con- 
done extended police detention, with all 
the opportunities that affords for the 
third degree and other unfair methods. 
The bill as reported by the Judiciary 
Committee, preserves the important 
principle that the police must not be 
allowed to benefit from unreasonable 
and illegal detention of suspects with- 
out bringing them before a magistrate 
for arraignment. But even with the 
word “reasonable”, The bill is not good 
enough. There should be no unneces- 
sary delays in arraignment, 

It is my belief, Mr. President, that we 
would be wiser to deal with this whole 
problem some other way than by legis- 
lation at this time. Just a few weeks 
ago the Senate approved legislation per- 
mitting the Judicial Conference of the 
United States to restudy the Rules of 
Criminal Procedure and recommend 
changes to the Supreme Court. The 
President has signed that bill into law. 
Under its provisions the Judicial Con- 
ference will set up committees of judges 
and prosecutors and lawyers in private 
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practice to study the operation of the 
criminal rules. 

Would it not be preferable, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to let such a committee of men 
interested in the problem, representing 
all points of view, study the whole ar- 
raignment situation and suggest any 
necessary changes in the rules? It is 
clear that opinion is divided on this 
problem, among laymen as well as law- 
yers and judges. We should not act 
upon it in haste. We should defer to 
more considered study by those inti- 
mately concerned with the criminal law. 
And we must always remember those 
words of Mr. Justice Frankfurter: 

The history of liberty has largely been the 
history of observance of procedural safe- 
guards. And the effective administration of 
criminal justice hardly requires disregard of 
fair procedures imposed by law. 


Mr. President, once again I should 
like to reiterate a fact emphasized by 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Colorado, who pointed out that this was 
a decision of a unanimous Court. Every 
member of the Court, both the Truman 
appointees and the Eisenhower ap- 
pointees, agreed on the Mallory decision. 

Mr. President, I oppose the bill. I 
certainly strongly support the commit- 
tee amendment, Frankly, whether the 
committee amendment is in the bill or 
not I shall vote against the bill. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr, President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I move 
that the order for the quorum call be 
rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so orderd. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL AIRPORT 
ACT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate the amendments of the House 
of Representatives to the bill (S. 3502) to 
amend the Federal Airport Act in order 
to extend the time for making grants 
under the provisions of such act, and for 
other purposes, which were, on page 1, 
strike out all after line 9, over through 
and including 1963“ in line 2 on page 2, 
and insert “$40,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1956, and the sum of 
$60,000,000 for each of the fiscal years 
ending June 30, 1957, and June 30, 1958, 
and the sum of $95,000,000 for each of 
the fiscal years ending June 30, 1959, 
June 30, 1960, June 30, 1961, June 30, 
1962, and June 30, 1963”; on page 2, line 
9, strike out “for” and insert For“; on 
page 2, strike out lines 14 and 15 down 
through and including “1963” in line 16, 
and insert “of $2,500,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1956, and the sum 
of $3,000,000 for each of the fiscal years 
ending June 30, 1957, and June 30, 1958, 
and the sum of $5,000,000 for each of the 
fiscal years ending June 30, 1959, June 30, 
1960, June 30, 1961, June 30, 1962, and 
June 30, 1963”; on page 2, line 24, after 
Islands.“ insert “Effective on the admis- 
sion of the State of Alaska into the 
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Union, wherever this act refers to Alaska 
as a Territory it shall be deemed to refer 
to the State of Alaska, and the words 
‘State’ and ‘States’, as used in this act, 
shall not be construed as including the 
State of Alaska.”; on page 2, strike out 
line 25 over through and including line 
15, on page 3; on page 3, line 16, strike 
out “Sec. 5.“ and insert “Sec. 3.”; on 
page 4, line 6, strike out “Src. 6” and in- 
sert “Src 4.“; on page 4, line 12, after 
“Secretary” insert of Commerce”; on 
page 4, line 15, strike out “Src. 7.” and 
insert “Src. 5.”, and on page 4, line 19, 
after “Secretary” insert of Commerce.” 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Recorp at this point as a 
part of my remarks an explanation of 
the House amendments to the bill, and 
I move that the Senate concur in the 
House amendments. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

House COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS TO FEDERAL 
AIRPORT Am BILL (S. 3502) 

Substantive amendment: Sections 3 and 
4 of the Senate bill were stricken by the 
House Committee. These sections provide 
for the obligation of an amount of $75 
million during fiscal 1959 as a special emer- 
gency fund. The purpose of this fund was 
to catch up on the backlog of approved 
airport projects without regard to ordi- 
nary State-by-State allocation requirements. 
However, the bill as amended would still 
provide for an increase in ordinary obliga- 
tion authority from the present $63 million 
to $100 million for fiscal 1959. 

Technical Amendments: (1) Sections 1 
and 2 have been redrafted to clarify that 
authority to use unobligated funds for fiscal 
years 1956, 1957, and 1958 is retained. 

(2) An additional sentence was inserted at 
the end of section 2 in order to assure that 
money for Alaskan airports would still be 
obtained from the $5 million “Territorial” 
fund after Alaska becomes a State. 

(3) The phrase “Secretary of Commerce” 
is substituted for the word “Secretary” in 
sections 4 and 5 (sections 6 and 7 of the 
Senate-passed bill) to conform to the lan- 
guage of existing law. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnuson]. 

The motion was agreed to. 


AMENDMENT OF INTERCOASTAL 
SHIPPING ACT, 1933, RELATING TO 


INCORPORATION OF CONTRACT 
TERMS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
4196) to amend the Intercoastal 
Shipping Act, 1933 (47 Stat. 1425), as 
amended, to authorize incorporation of 
contract terms by reference in short- 
form documents, which was, on page 2, 
line 12, strike out “or” where it appears 
the first time and insert “‘of.” 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, 
this bill is in exactly the same form in 
which it left the Senate. However, it 
contained a minor clerical error, which 
the House has corrected. I move that 
the Senate concur in the House amend- 
ment. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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EXTENSION OF BOUNDARIES OF 
SISKIYOU NATIONAL FOREST, 
OREG. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
4053) to extend the boundaries of the 
Siskiyou National Forest in the State of 
Oregon, and for other purposes, which 
was, to strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert: 

That the boundaries of the Siskiyou Na- 
tional Forest in the State of Oregon are 
hereby extended to include sections 31 
through 36, township 35 south, range 13 
west, Willamette meridian, and to include 
all lands not presently included within the 
boundaries thereof in township 35 south, 
ranges 11 and 12 west and township 34 
south, range 11 west, Willamette meridian. 
Subject to valid and existing claims, all 
lands of the United States within the area 
to which such boundaries are extended are 
hereby made parts of the Siskiyou National 
Forest and hereafter shall be subject to the 
laws, rules and regulations relating thereto: 
Provided, That the Secretaries of the Inte- 
rior and Agriculture are authorized to ex- 
change administrative jurisdiction of lots 4 
and 11, section 19, T. 34 S., R. 11 W., Willam- 
ette meridian, which are revested Oregon 
and California Railroad grant lands, and 
national forest lands in the State of Oregon 
of approximately equal aggregate value under 
the provisions of section 2 of the act of June 
24, 1954 (68 Stat. 271), and said lots 4 and 11 
upon completion of such exchange of juris- 
diction, but not before, shall be subject to 
all provisions of this act. 


Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
should like to explain to the acting ma- 
jority leader and the acting minority 
leader that this matter has heen cleared 
with the two policy committees. 

Senate bill 4053 comes back from the 
House of Representatives with an 
amendment. The bill deals with pro- 
tection of the scenic resources along the 
beautiful Lower Rogue River in Oregon, 
and the extension of the boundaries of 
the Siskiyou National Forest in the 
State of Oregon. 

Earlier the Senate passed this bill and, 
after it left the Senate, we became 
aware that the Department of the In- 
terior believed three of the sections of 
the bill could be more advantageously 
handled by the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment initiating a withdrawal. The 
House passed the bill striking sections 
2, 3, and 4. 

With the understanding that the Bu- 
reau of Land Management will make a 
withdrawal protecting the recreational 
value of the lands along this great and 
scenic Rogue River from mining, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
adopted. 

I would also like to mention that as 
the bill passed the House, it fully achieves 
the goals which my able colleague in the 
House, Congressman CHARLES O. PORTER, 
started out to obtain. The lower 
reaches of the Rogue River are noted for 
their charming and rugged scenery. 
Through the initiative that Congress- 
man CHARLES O. Porter has displayed, 
and because of his wisdom and foresight, 
we will have an opportunity, through 
this bill, to assure perpetuation of this 
grandeur. I would also add in closing 
that we have had good cooperation from 
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the Department of Agriculture, the De- 
partment of the Interior and the Bureau 
of the Budget in obtaining speedy action 
on this necessary piece of legislation. 

Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
concur in the House amendment to S. 
4053. 

The motion was agreed to. 


THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE— 
SELF-SUFFICIENT—CAN BE DE- 
FENDED—ONE-THIRD LAND AREA, 
350 MILLION PEOPLE 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I have 
received a very interesting letter from a 
constituent of mine in Reno, Nev., prov- 
ing that many people do read the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, and keep abreast of 
the debates on the floor of the Senate. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point as a 
part of my remarks the letter to which 
I refer. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RENO, NEv., July 9, 1958. 
Senator GEORGE W. MALONE. 

Dear Senator: Thanks for your nice letter 
of May 6, it was appreciated and since my 
family and I approve heartily of the stands 
you have taken on national and interna- 
tional issues, it seems that our humble ef- 
forts must be confined to keeping your name 
and objectives before the voters. 

My letter to the Saturday Evening Post 
was published in part under Letters to the 
Editor in the current issue of July 12 and 
was severely deleted. However, they did get 
in one paragraph which I wanted published. 
No doubt, the rest of the letter was much 
too hot for them to handle.. 

However, good luck to you in your com- 
ing campaign and if we can be of any as- 
sistance in the ensuing battle, just say the 
word. 

Very truly yours, 
Wm. J. DOWER. 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, the let- 
ter makes reference to a letter which my 
constituent, Mr. William J. Dower, wrote 
to the Saturday Evening Post. Excerpts 
from the letter were published in the 
Saturday Evening Post under the head- 
ing “Letters to the Editor,” on July 12, 
1958. Apparently the editor used only a 
very brief excerpt from the letter from 
Mr. Dower. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ex- 
cerpt from the letter which appeared in 
the Saturday Evening Post be printed 
in the Recor at this point as a part of 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Dear Sms: Now the Republicans are gath- 
ering some men with intestinal fortitude, 
like Senator GOLDWATER Of Arizona and our 
own Senator GEORGE W. MALONE of Nevada. 
If the trend toward men of that caliber con- 
tinues, my family and I might even be 
tempted back to the Republican fold. 

Wm. J. DOWER. 


Mr. MALONE. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the letter which Mr. Dower 
wrote to the Saturday Evening Post 
printed in the Record in its entirety at 
this point. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Editor, the Saturday Evening Post: 

Dear Sm: Our congratulations to you 
upon the publication of your recent article 
on Senator Barry GOLDWATER of Arizona. 
The catholicity of your articles is probably 
the major reason for the continued popu- 
larity of the Saturday Evening Post, genera- 
tion after generation. 

Is it asking too much to request that you 
prepare a feature, in the near future, upon 
the career and accomplishments of our own 
Senator GEORGE W. MALONE, of Nevada? Men 
with such courage and foresight deserve na- 
tional recognition. 

Many years ago I was a minor official in 
the Republican organization of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., until the effluvia of that organi- 
zation became too much for my delicate 
stomach, so my family and I became Demo- 
crats and later migrated to Nevada. A pre- 
dominant number of my Philadelphia towns- 
men must have felt as I did, because the 
city and State went decidedly Democratic 
after 75 years or so of Republican rule. 

(Now, the Republicans are gathering some 
men with intestinal fortitude, like Senator 
GOLDWATER and our own Senator GEORGE W. 
MALONE of Nevada. If the trend toward men 
of that caliber continues, my family and I 
might even be tempted back to the Republi- 
can fold.) 

Narrow partisan adherence is not the 
normal American approach to political 
questions and the individual stand on vital 
issues is becoming more and more the decid- 
ing factor in elections. 

Senator MaLone exhibits a rare brand of 
courage, in espousing such controversial is- 
sues as the elimination of give-away pro- 
grams and the return of tariff controls to 
the legislative bodies. Time is working on 
his side and eventually we will hail his 
prophetic vision. 

So many pressure groups seem to have 
adopted the policy of America last and every- 
body else first that it is refreshing to find 
Senator MALONE advocating America first. 

Thanks again for your excellent articles, 

Very truly yours, 
: Wm. J. DOWER. 


SOUTH AMERICA DISCOVERED 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, it ap- 
pears that Vice President Nrxon and Dr. 
Milton Eisenhower recently discovered 
South America. An editorial on this sub- 
ject was published in the Detroit Times 
of Wednesday, August 6, 1958. The edi- 
torial is entitled “Nixon, Now Dulles.” 
I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Recorp at this 
point as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Nixon, Now DULLES 

First, Vice President Nixon, then Dr. Mil- 
ton Eisenhower, and now Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles visit and court the good 
will of Latin America. 

It is a strong effort to achieve a hemi- 
spherical solidarity which should have been 
the first item on the American foreign policy. 

As Senator GEORGE MALONE has proved by 
the investigations of his committee, if there 
were hemispherical unity we could be self- 
sufficient for raw materials. 

During World War II, this country was 
primarily absorbed in the affairs of Europe. 
Europe first became the watchword of the 
Roosevelt administration and was not de- 
parted from although we were at war with 
Japan. 

The absorption with European affairs has 
continued to this day. As a matter of fact, it 
has been Russian policy to keep us looking 
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in that one direction, so we would not have 
time or energy for anything else. 

While we were looking, for instance, at the 
Berlin airlift, Soviet Russia completed the 
conquest of China for communism. 

It is true that even as far back as the 
Roosevelt administration, a so-called good 
neighbor policy was developed. 

It was invented by Dr. Stanley High, now 
of the Reader's Digest, and was implemented 
by Nelson Rockefeller. 

The good neighbor policy was designed to 
warm the hearts of the Latin Americans 
toward us, but when they saw billions of 
dollars being poured into Europe and Asia, 
to former enemies as well as current and 
former friends, to neutrals as well as allies, 
to Tito as well as to Adenauer, the Latin 
Americans reached the conclusion that as 
long as we were giving it away, we ought 
to give them some, too. 

The Communists in Latin America were 
not inactive. They especially worked among 
the intellectuals in the universities, in the 
press, among the leadership material. 

Meanwhile, the end of war and a lessened 
preparation for war affected economic con- 
ditions in Latin America adversely, particu- 
larly in the coffee countries, such as Brazil 
and Colombia. 

The United States was blamed for Brazil’s 
enormous surplus of coffee, on the grounds 
that Americans did not drink enough coffee. 
Also, we were not using enough copper 
which adversely affected some Latin Ameri- 
can areas. 

Soviet Russia entered into that picture 
under the direction of Mikoyan, who was on 
hand to buy surplus products, to aid coun- 
tries with money, experts and all the para- 
phernalia of capitalistic economic impe- 
rialism. 

At the present moment, Soviet Russia is 
flirting with the idea of making a convert- 
ible currency out of the ruble, which could 
mean that a minted Russian gold coin might 
be put on the market, thus upsetting all 
financial and commodity markets in the 
world. 

All this concerns the United States vitally. 

The tour of Vice President Nixon was 
designed to achieve good will; the tour of 
Dr. Milton Eisenhower was a fact-finding 
expedition, Dr. Eisenhower having already 
established relationships in those countries. 
The tour of Secretary Dulles is aimed at 
deals and results. 

Whatever progress is made, it will cost 
us money—but money better spent than in 
Yugoslavia or India. 


ACCESSIBILITY OF STRATEGIC MATERIALS 


Mr. MALONE. With further reference 
to the editorial, it mentions reports on 
the Western Hemisphere which were 
made by the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs under my direction, as 
ranking minority member of that com- 
mittee. 

The reports, dealing with the accessi- 
bility of strategic and critical materials, 
were published by the Senate, the first 
one as Senate Report 1627, in the 83d 
Congress, which is available, of course, 
to Members of Congress and to any citi- 
zens who care to inquire for it. 

The second is Senate Document 83, 
84th Congress, a report containing a 
breakdown of the economic structure of 
each of the 42 nations and entities of 
the Southern Hemisphere, showing how 
they manipulate the price of their 
money in terms of the dollar for trade 
advantages. 

INVITE ATTENTION TO REPORTS 


I respectfully invite the attention of 
the Vice President and Dr. Milton Eisen- 
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hower to those two reports. We said in 
both those reports that the Western 
Hemisphere could be made self-suffi- 
cient, so far as concerns all the stra- 
tegic and critical materials necessary for 
war or peace, and that the Western 
Hemisphere could be defended from 
North America. 


COOPERATION— NATIONS OF HEMISPHERE 


The reports recommended that the 
nations of the Western Hemisphere co- 
operate. We did not recommend that 
billions of dollars be given to any nation 
in the Western Hemisphere by any 
other nation in the Western Hemisphere. 
We recommended cooperation. 

I think it will not be very long before 
the administration and Congress begin 
once more to take notice of the Western 
Hemisphere and its self-sufficiency. 

It will be noticed from maps and de- 
scriptions of the Western Hemisphere 
that it contains one-third of the land 
area of the world, and about 350 mil- 
lion people, with plenty of room for 
1 billion people without crowding any- 
one. 

RECOMMEND SENATE 1627, 83D CONGRESS, AND 
SENATE DOCUMENT 83, 84TH CONGRESS 


I respectfully recommend these two 
reports for close study by Members of 
Congress and any of the administration 
personnel who may later visit any of the 
other nations of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, in North, Central, or South 
America. 

HOW INDIANS CAN BECOME FULL CITIZENS—A 
PROUD PEOPLE—STILL PRISONERS OF WAR—A 
DISGRACE TO A FREE AMERICAN PEOPLE 
Mr. President, many years ago we 

put the Indians on reservations be- 
cause we were afraid of them, and 
then promptly forgot them. That 
treatment of a proud people has been 
the crime of the ages for 134 years. 

Mr. President, I have introduced a bill 
heretofore in the Senate which would 
make Indians people with full constitu- 
tional rights and privileges. 

As the result of the introduction of 
that bill which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
we have changed our attitude toward 
the Indians. 

We have freed a few of the tribes, and 
there is a sympathetic attitude toward 
freeing the remainder and giving them 
their lands and reservation and income 
and best of all their constitutional 
rights. 

If we owe them anything further, we 
should hold proper hearings to deter- 
mine the amount, pay it and let them 
become people, with all the rights of 
American citizens under the law and 
under the Constitution. 


THE CAPTIVE INDIANS 


At the moment, an Indian who has 
one sixty-fourth Indian blood is prac- 
tically held captive if he owns anything 
on a reservation, since if he leaves the 
reservation, often he loses whatever 
rights he may have. We had a Vice 
President at one time by the name of 
Curtis. We thought he was good 
enough so that, in the event anything 
happened to the President, he could be 
President. When he died, the Indian 
Bureau settled his estate. 


August 19 


Mr. President, at this time I am again 
introducing a bill to remove the restric- 
tions on the citizenship of our American 
Indians, and bring them into equality 
with other American citizens. I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of the 
bill be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the bill will be received and 
appropriately referred, and the bill will 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 4311) to abolish the func- 
tions of the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
of the Department of the Interior, to re- 
move the quardianship over Indians and 
trusteeship over Indian lands, and to 
repeal the act of June 18, 1934 (48 Stat. 
984), as amended, introduced by Mr. 
MALongE, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs; and or- 
dered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That within 3 years 
from the date of the enactment of this act 
the Secretary of the Interior shall have 
caused the complete emancipation of the 
Indians by the removal of guardianship over 
such Indians, and trusteeship over property 
both real and personal belonging to individ- 
ual Indians and recognized tribes, and shall 
have liquidated all tribal organizations in- 
cluding disposal of their assets. All lands 
and buildings and appurtenances on any 
such land whose ownership or inherited 
rights cannot be determined shall be con- 
veyed to the State in which located. 

Sec. 2. (a) On or before June 30, 1961, 
the moneys to the credit of each Indian on 
deposit in the Treasury of the United States 
designated under the title “Individual In- 
dian Moneys” shall be paid to such In- 
dian: Provided, That funds belonging to a 
minor or incompetent person shall be paid 
to a guardian duly appointed by the court 
of the State in which such minor or in- 
competent person is domiciled. No payment 
shall be made under this subsection until 
all indebtedness of the individual entitled 
to such payment to the United States or to 
any corporation or credit association organ- 
ized under the act of June 18, 1934 (48 
Stat. 984), or to any other tribal organiza- 
tion, shall have been satisfied. 

(b) Upon the disposition of the tribal 
assets of each recognized tribe, the pro 
rata share of the proceeds of such disposi- 
tion and any other tribal funds of such 
tribe shall be paid to each member appear- 
ing on the rolls of such tribe as of the date 
of such payment, except that the shares 
of members thereof who are minors or in- 
competent persons shall be disposed of in 
accordance with the proviso in subsection 
(a). No payment shall be made under this 
subsection until all indebtedness of the 
tribe or member thereof entitled to such 
payment to the United States or to any 
corporation or credit association organized 
under the act of June 18, 1934 (48 Stat. 
984), or to any other tribal organization 
shall have been satisfied. 

(c) No payment shall be made under this 
section until the Comptroller General shall 
have made a comprehensive audit of the 
assets and liabilities of each tribe, band, 
or tribal organization and shall have certi- 
fied the amounts due each individual In- 
dian from such assets and from funds de- 
posited in the Treasury as “Individual In- 
dian Moneys.” 

(d) The act entitled “An act to authorize 
the payment of interest on certain funds 
held in trust by the United States for In- 
dian tribes”, approved February 12, 1929, as 
amended (46 Stat. 584), is repealed. 


1958 


Src. 3. The act of June 18, 1934 (48 Stat. 
984), and the act of June 15, 1935 (49 Stat. 
378), supplementary thereto; and the acts 
of May 1, 1936 (49 Stat. 1250), and June 26, 
1936 (49 Stat. 1967), are hereby repealed. 
The unexpended balance in the revolving 
fund established pursuant to section 10 of 
said act of June 18, 1934, shall be covered 
into the general fund of the Treasury. The 
unexpended balances on the date of enact- 
ment of this act of funds advanced to cor- 
porations created pursuant to the said act 
of June 18, 1934, from such revolving loan 
fund, together with interest due thereon, 
shall be collected by the Secretary of the 
Interior at the earliest practicable date and 
shall be deposited in the Treasury as mis- 
cellaneous receipts. The Secretary of the 
Interior, on behalf of the United States, 
shall acquire the assets and assume the 
liabilities of such corporations, and shall 
proceed to liquidate them at the earliest 
practicable date. 

Sec. 4. (a) Upon the appropriation by the 
Congress of an amount equal to the fair 
market value, as determined by the board 
of liquidation established under section 6, 
of any tribal lands of any tribe of Indians 
and the placing of such amount to the credit 
of such tribe for distribution to its members 
in accordance with section 2, the United 
States shall take title to such lands, Lands 
acquired by the United States under this 
section shall be held, administered, or dis- 
posed of in the same manner as other public 
lands. 

(b) All school and agency buildings and 
property now under the jurisdiction of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs shall, at the re- 
quest of the State in which located, be 
conveyed to such State for public use and 
such property as is not conveyed to a State 
shall be offered for sale to the highest bidder, 
the proceeds therefrom to be deposited in 
the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 

Sec. 5. (a) Effective July 1, 1961, all In- 
dian irrigation projects now administered 
by the Bureau of Indian Affairs shall be 
transferred to, and shall be administered 
by, the Bureau of Reclamation in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the reclamation 
laws. 

(b) All records and property (including 
office equipment, contracts, agreements, and 
leases) and all personnel used primarily in 
the administration of such projects, are 
hereby transferred to the Bureau of Recla- 
mation for use under the provisions of sub- 
section (a): Provided, That any of the 
personnel of the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
transferred by this section found by the 
Commissioner of Reclamation to be in ex- 
cess of the personnel necessary for the 
efficient administration of the functions so 
transferred shall be retransferred under ex- 
isting law to other vacant positions if any 
in the Government service. 

(c) The unexpended balances of appro- 
priations, allocations, or other funds (in- 
cluding repayments), heretofore or hereafter 
made available for carrying out such proj- 
ects, shall be transferred to the Bureau of 
Reclamation and shall be available for such 
purposes, subject to any conditions and 
limitations (including obligations charge- 
able to such appropriations, allocations, or 
other funds) that existed prior to such 
transfer. 

Sec. 6. There is hereby established a Board 
of Liquidation consisting of the Attorney 
General, the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget, and 
the Administrator of General Services. It 
shall be the duty of the Board to cause an 
appraisal to be made of all tribal lands and 
otherwise to advise and assist the Secretary 
of the Interior in liquidating the assets of 
Indian tribal organizations under this act. 
Such personnel as may be required by the 
Board shall be detailed from the offices of 
each of the above members, the salaries and 
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expenses thereof to be paid from funds to be 
appropriated therefor. Members of the 
Board shall serve without additional com- 
pensation. 

Sec. 7. (a) All restrictions on the aliena- 
tion and encumbrance of lands, interests in 
lands, or other property of individual In- 
dians are hereby removed, and the Secretary 
of the Interior is authorized and directed to 
issue unrestricted patents in fee to the 
holders of such lands or interests therein, 

(b) In any case in which an allottee of 
lands on any Indian reservation has died, or 
hereafter dies prior to the issuance of a 
patent in fee as provided in subsection (a), 
without having made a will disposing of 
such allotment, and such allotment has not 
been partitioned, or the proceeds from the 
sale thereof distributed, among the heirs of 
such allottee, the Secretary of the Interior, 
within 1 year after the date of enactment 
of this act, shall cause such allotment to be 
partitioned among the heirs, or if such par- 
tition is not practicable because of the num- 
ber of heirs or the nature of the property, 
shall cause such allotment to be sold and 
the proceeds distributed among the heirs in 
accordance with the laws of the State in 
which such lands are located. Priority in 
the purchase of any lands sold under this 
subsection shall be given, first, to the heirs 
of the deceased allottee; and, second, to 
other members of the tribe of which the 
deceased allottee was a member. 

Src. 8. All laws of the United States pro- 
viding for the punishment of offenses com- 
mitted by or against Indians, which would 
not be punishable by the United States if 
committed by or against persons other than 
Indians, or providing for the punishment of 
offenses committed on Indian reservations, 
which would not be punishable by the 
United States if committed elsewhere than 
on an Indian reservation, are hereby 
repealed. 

Sec. 9. Such records of the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs as may be determined to be of 
current or future value shall be placed in 
the custody of the Archivist of the United 
States and shall be made available for public 
inspection upon reasonable request therefor. 

Sec. 10. The Secretary of the Interior shall 
complete and transmit to the Congress not 
later than July 1, 1959, a list showing all 
provisions of treaties entered into with In- 
dian tribes, which in the opinion of the 
Secretary are still in effect. 

Sec. 11. The Secretary of the Interior shall 
transmit to the Congress on or before Janu- 
ary 15 of each year a report of the progress 
made in carrying out the provisions of this 
act. 

Sec, 12. (a) Upon application by or on 
behalf of any needy person who (1) is of 
50 percent or more Indian blood, (2) is a 
member of a recognized Indian tribe, (3) 
has attained age 50, and (4) is without 
substantial income or property, the Secretary 
of the Interior shall pay to such person the 
sum of $50 per month so long as the need 
therefor continues. 

(b) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to make the payments authorized by this 
section. 

(c) The Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized to prescribe such rules and regu- 
lations as may be necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this section. 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, almost 
singlehandedly I have fought this battle 
since 1949. During the time since I first 
introduced this bill on October 17, 1949, 
much has happened which has borne out 
the value of the original contention that 
Indians ought to have the same rights as 
other citizens and that the activities of 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs, together 
with Congressional neglect, have kept 
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them from obtaining these rights long 
after they were fully qualified to exercise. 
them. 

A TYPICAL BUREAU 

Mr. President, it will be found on in- 
vestigation that there are almost as 
many employees of the Indian Bureau as 
there are full-blooded Indians, not in- 
cluding the Navahos in Arizona. Itisa 
typical bureau, created by the Govern- 
ment. 

When we create a bureau for a special 
purpose and forget it for a few years, 
and then come back, we do not recog- 
nize our handiwork. It has grown out 
555 all proportion to the job assigned to 

PRISONERS OF WAR 

Soon after the creation of the Indian 
Bureau, in about 1824, the Indians were 
put on reservations because we were 
afraid of them, and then we promptly 
forgot about them. Then the Indian 
Bureau began to grow. More attention 
was paid to the creation of a very tightly 
knit Bureau, so that the Indians could 
not move without the consent of some- 
one in Washington, with agents all over 
the United States, than was paid to the 
Indians assigned to the Bureau. 

FULL CITIZENSHIP—NOT A PIECEMEAL JOB 


Congress has made attempts to ac- 
complish the objectives which I set forth 
but always on a piecemeal basis. But, 
while the worthy motivation for this leg- 
islation has at least been partially help- 
ful in reaching the goal of complete 
freedom for the American Indian, I shall 
not rest content until the total job is 
done. 

I refer first to House Concurrent Res- 
olution 108 in which the members of the 
Senate and House unanimously endorsed 
(1953) the principle of full citizenship 
for the Indians. As a result of this res- 
olution Congress enacted laws releasing 
from Federal control the Alabama and 
Coushatta Indians of Texas, the Kla- 
math, Modoc and Yahooskin Band of 
Snakes of Oregon, the tribes of western 
Oregon or Grand Ronde and Siltez, the 
Menominee Tribe of Wisconsin, and cer- 
tain tribes of Utah (Shivwits, Kanosh, 
Koosharem and Indian Peaks bands of 
Paiutes and the mixed-blood Utes of 
Uintah and Ouray). However, in spite 
of the apparent progress represented by 
this legislation there remain a number 
of tribes mentioned in House Concur- 
rent Resolution 108 which have not been 
granted full citizenship—Potawatomi 
and allied tribes of Nebraska and Kansas 
Indians of California, Seminole of Flor- 
ida, Chippewa of Turtle Mountain, N. 
Dak., and the Flathead tribe of Mon- 
tana. 

And while we are on the topic I might 
call attention to the pitiful inadequacy 
of Congressional action in response to 
the testimony of William Zimmerman, 
acting commissioner and speaking for 
the Indian Bureau, in 1947 that the tribes 
could be divided into groups ready at 
that time for immediate freedom, those 
ready within 10 years and those ready at 
an indefinite time. 

Of the 10 tribes mentioned in group 
I, ready for immediate freedom in 1947, 
only two, Klamath and Menominee, have 
been acted on by Congress. Of the 19 
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groups mentioned in group II, only one, 
the Quapaw jurisdiction, has been acted 
on in part—Wyandotte, Peoria, and 
Ottawa. It would be supposed that by 
1958 the groups scheduled for full free- 
dom in 1947 within 10 years would all 
have been acted upon. 

I mention these tedious details only 
to remind you of the endless prospect 
of piecemeal legislation that is involved 
in the present method of setting Indians 
free in bands and small groups, some 
of them hardly more than a few families 
at most. Congress has already balked on 
the endless procession of private bills 
involved in fee patent legislation. How 
much more so will it find irksome the 
endless horizons involved in separate 
laws for every tiny fragment of an In- 
dian tribe. This is definitely not the way 
to achieve anything notable in the cause 
of full Indian citizenship, unless one sets 
one’s sights in terms of the centuries to 
come. Moreover, troubles of every sort 
have beset our action on a piecemeal 
basis in those isolated cases hitherto 
acted on by Congress. In the case of the 
Klamath, for example, where every pros- 
pect would indicate the desirability of 
immediate Indian freedom and where 
Congress has taken action toward this 
end, the objective has not yet been at- 
tained. Only by action across the board, 
as envisaged in my bill, will the problem 
be adequately dealt with. 

STATE SERVICE APPLICABLE 


I refer now to a second piece of legis- 
lation which, with worthy motivation, 
has only partially succeeded in freeing 
the Indian. This was the act of August 
5, 1954—sixty-eighth United States 
Statutes at Large, page 674—by which 
the Indian health services were trans- 
ferred on July 1, 1955, from the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs to the newly 
created Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Public Welfare. This was 
definitely a step in the direction of treat- 
ing Indians like other American citizens, 
a policy which I have been advocating 
for years. In spite of the opposition to 
this transfer, it has now developed that 
Indians are receiving the more adequate 
health care they need, as American citi- 
zens rather than as Indians. 

This again illustrates the value of the 
principle of treating Indians as Ameri- 
can citizens rather than through a spe- 
cial Government agency designed to keep 
them separate and apart as Indians on 
reservations. The same principle is ap- 
plicable to all the other service programs 
now conducted by the Indian Bureau. 
Services rendered to Indians as Indians 
must cease. Rather we should provide 
services for Indians along with those 
provided for any other citizen. 


Public Law 280 of the 83rd Congress 
operated to confer, as of the enactment 
date—August 15, 1953—civil and crimi- 
nal jurisdiction on all Indian reserva- 
tions in California, Minnesota—except 
Red Lake—Nebraska, all of Oregon 
except Warm Springs—and Wisconsin— 
except Menominee, which later peti- 
tioned to be admitted also. This law 
also gave consent to other States—Ari- 
zona, Montana, New Mexico, North Da- 
kota, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Utah, 
and Washington—to amend their pres- 
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ent State constitutions so as to permit 

State jurisdiction over civil and criminal 

matters on Indian reservations. It also 

permitted other States to acquire juris- 
tion over these matters, at such time 
and in such manner as they might elect, 
by affirmative legislative action. Here 
again the move was in the direction of 

Indian rights as citizens. But it did not 

solve the problem of the denial of Indian 

constitutional rights as citizens. 

Still other legislation was enacted in 
the 83rd Congress, Public Laws 277 and 
281, which repealed discriminations in 
the Federal statutes regarding the use 
or possession by, or sale and possession 
of, intoxicants and firearms to Indians. 
All of this helps, but it does not remove 
the basie restrictions on Indian consti- 
tutional rights relating to property and 
person, 

GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS AND PRIVATE ORGANIZA- 
TIONS WORK TO REFUSE INDIANS THEIR 
FREEDOM 
In the field of Indian affairs, the Bu- 

reau of Indian Affairs has been organ- 

ized to assist in the acculturation of our 

Indian population, and private organiza- 

tions and individuals interested in the 

problems of our Indians. In times past 

I have charged both sides with planning 

to continue our Indians as wards and 

retain them on reservations as museum 
pieces. This seems inconsistent due to 
the difference of opinion between the 
two groups themselves. Actually, if you 
dissect this, the differences of opinion 
and policy are easily explained. While 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs officials 
must give lip service to the established 
policy, it is against human nature for 
an individual deliberately and carefully 
to work himself out of a job. There are 
more than 10,000 employees in this one 

Bureau, and should all the Indians be 

set free, their careers would be de- 

stroyed. Therefore, what termination 
talk we do hear is closely allied with the 
officials’ age and remaining years for 
retirement. 

PROBLEMS CREATED 


If Bureau activities were decentral- 
ized throughout the various Govern- 
ment bureaus doing that type of work, 
this would cease to be a problem. The 
private organizations and incividuals are 
in somewhat the same position. If there 
were no Indian problem, there would be 
no need for the organizations or the 
many sad articles in current magazines 
and periodicals. If officers of private 
organizations or individuals active in the 
field were to solve the problem, they, too, 
would destroy their career. 

Individuals do not join organizations 
until such time as they see a need for 
such action. Therefore, the organiza- 
tions must constantly have problems on 
hand. Thus, we find that the organiza- 
tions, while having the same goals as the 
Bureau, cannot afford to agree with Bu- 
reau policy. If they did, Indian tribes 
and individuals would see no need to join 
or act in conjunction with them. 

Another interesting facet is that indi- 
viduals writing articles on the Indian 
situation can in almost every instance 
be placed in one category, In the great 
majority of cases, the authors repeat the 
policy of the most active organizations, 
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even to coined words. For such an ex- 
tensive subject as this, there do not seem 
to be any shades of opinion outside of 
Government circles. It begins to as- 
sume proportions of an obvious dissemi- 
nation of materials and information 
from one source, and presenting one 
point of view. Unfortunately, many 
times an attempt is made to place it on 
a plane of “are you for or against In- 
dians?” similar to the old question 
“When did you stop beating your wife?” 
MUCH UNRELIABLE PUBLIC INFORMATION 


In the field of disseminating informa- 
tion on the American Indian, there is a 
wide difference in the operation of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs and that of 
private organizations. The Bureau of 
Indian Affairs supplies some historical 
materials, but is sadly lacking in current 
statistical data, and accurate informa- 
tion concerning the current status of 
most tribes. If Congress itself cannot 
obtain from the Bureau accurate statis- 
tics concerning Indian land, population, 
income, and the like, how, then, can an 
average citizen? On the other hand, 
the private organizations flood indi- 
viduals and church groups with all kinds 
of material representing the American 
Indian as a subject of pity, a victim of 
starvation, and an uneducated, ignorant 
individual who should receive all our 
sympathy. This is an insult to the 
thousands of American Indian business- 
men, ranchers, doctors of philosophy, 
servicemen, mechanics, government 
workers, and trained craftsmen who 
compose a majority of the Indian popu- 
lation. 


NNO AVERAGE INDIAN OR AMERICAN CITIZEN 


Admittedly, it is difficult to define the 
average Indian, because per capita as- 
sets range from $18 to more than $300,- 
000, while reservations range in area 
from 1 acre to over 15 million acres, and 
annual incomes range from a few hun- 
dred dollars to well above $5,000. How- 
ever, neither the private organizations 
nor the Bureau officials come forth with 
termination plans for the wealthy and 
acculturated Indian groups, to set them 
free of all restrictions that are now hold- 
ing them back. Indeed, it is a rare 
occasion when mention is made of such 
groups. The situation has become so 
confused to the general population, and 
they have been so thoroughly propagan- 
dized, that constituents write to their 
Congressmen asking where they can 
send food packages to Indians. 

Recently many statements have been 
made declaring the American Indian to 
be the poorest, unhealthiest, and most 
uneducated racial minority group in the 
United States. Such a statement is in- 
deed terrible on its face, but never is 
there any substantiating data offered. 
The belief has now become so widespread 
that no one asks for documentation. 
Therefore, the private organizations 
continue to make such unsupported 
statements and to disseminate their in- 
accurate materials throughout the 
United States; and civic and religious 
groups become a propaganda tool in the 
hands of such experts. The Bureau of 
Indian Affairs provides silent service to 
the organizations by holding back the 
diffusion of adequate materials and in- 
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formation to combat the perpetuation of 

the myth that the Indian's worst enemy 

is the United States Government. 
CONSTANTLY IRRITATED 


In this day and age the American In- 
dian is kept constantly “riled up” about 
some new “problem” every day, and is 
told that some strange, unnamed, un- 
known creatures are gathered in the 
darkness waiting to grab his land and 
property. This does not help the Indian. 
Negative actions never will. Instead of 
propounding a solid program of termi- 
nation over a period of years, the organi- 
zations keep the Indians entangled in 
minor problems, while their full rights 
are being withheld. It is time the gen- 
eral population and our Indians realize 
that “brain washing” is being used to 
give them a distorted, false picture which 
is intended to keep them separated from 
their just rights and from mixing with 
the rest of the population on a non- 
segregated basis. 

THE ELASTICITY OF INDIAN BUREAU DEFINITIONS 
OF INDIAN 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs has for 
many years been gaining more and more 
control over more and more people of 
Indian descent by sublimely ignoring 
court decisions made by the highest 
courts in the land. During the 49th 
Congress, the Dawes, or General Allot- 
ment Act—24th Statutes at large, page 
388—was passed. Under the Dawes Act 
un allotment of land from the public do- 
main could be made to any Indian living 
away from his tribe. In attempting to 
enforce section 4 of this act, individual 
Indians found that the courts were mak- 
ing the definition of an Indian the most 
important consideration in deciding 
their cases. Section 4 reads: 

Sec. 4. That where any Indian not residing 
upon a reservation, or for whose tribe no 
reservation has been provided by treaty, act 
of Congress, or Executive order, shall make 
settlement upon any surveyed or unsurveyed 
lands of the United States not otherwise ap- 
propriated, he or she shall be entitled, upon 
application to the local land office for the 
district in which the lands are located, to 
have the same allotted to him or her, and to 
his or her children, in quantities and manner 
as provided in this act for Indians residing 
upon reservations; and when such settlement 
is made upon unsurveyed lands, the grant to 
such Indians shall be adjusted upon the 
survey of the lands so as to conform thereto; 
and patents shall be issued to them for such 
lands in the manner and with the restrictions 
as herein provided. 


The most important case concerning 
the Dawes Act coming before the courts 
was Keith v. U. S. et al. (Aug. 24, 1899, 
8 Okla. 446. 58 P. 507). An application 
for allotment was made on behalf of a 
child having a white father and an In- 
dian mother. The application was re- 
fused by the Government, on the ground 
that the individual was not an Indian, 
A lower court heard the case, and decided 
the child was not an Indian pursuant to 
the Dawes Act; this decision was upheld 
by the Oklahoma Supreme Court. Since 
then, several cases have been heard on 
the subject; but the decision in the Keith 
case has never been overruled. 

In Ex Parte Reynolds (1879 Fed. Cas. 
No. 11719), an action was brought under 
a criminal statute containing no defini- 
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tion of “Choctaw Indian.” Again the 
court held that the common-law rule and 
the rule of the law of nations, partus 
sequitur patrem—namely, that the off- 
spring follow the condition of the 
father—applied to this particular case. 

Two other cases applying the same 
general rule are Halbert v. United Siates 
((1931), 283 U. S. 753), in which the 
Supreme Court stated the general rule as 
follows: 

The children of a marriage between an In- 
dian woman and a white man usually take 
the status of the father; but if the wife re- 
tains her tribal membership and the children 
are born in the tribal environment and there 
reared by her, with the husband failing to 
discharge his duties to them, they take the 
status of the mother. 


And Smith v. Bonifer (C. C. D. Oreg. 
(1907), 154 Fed. 883), affirmed 166 Fed. 
846, as follows: 

The rule sustained by the weight of au- 
thority is that the status of half- breed In- 
dians, the offspring of an Indian woman 
married to white person, follows the condi- 
tion of the father. To this there is an ex- 
ception which obtains where the mother re- 
mains with her tribe, retaining the nurture 
of the children, when abandoned by the hus- 
band and father. 


Despite such specific rulings, the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs, in its drive to 
gather more and more people under its 
jurisdiction, has used its own interpreta- 
tions. An eminent authority describes 
the Bureau policy as follows: 

The Department (of Interior) holds that 
the quantum of Indian blood possessed by an 
applicant should not determine his right to 
an allotment, but that when the applicant is 
recognized by the laws and usages of an In- 
dian tribe as a member thereof, or is en- 
titled to be so recognized, he has a right to 
settle upon public land and have the same 
allotted to him (35 Land Dec. 549). Un- 
der this ruling, the children of a white man 
and an Indian woman are entitled to allot- 
ments (Re Breuninger (42 Land Dec. 489; 
44 Land Dec. 520)). And there is no doubt 
that if a white man becomes a recognized 
member of an Indian tribe or is entitled to 
be so recognized, he would therefore be en- 
titled to an Indian allotment (Thomas J. 
Tydings: Rights of Indians on Public Lands, 
1917, 23 Case and Comment, p. 743). 


A study I had made of the Depart- 
ment's interpretation concludes: 
We have failed, however, to find any 


Court decision reaching such extreme con- 
clusions, 


These interpretations by the Interior 
Department not only stretch the general 
definition of “Indian,” as stated by the 
courts, but declare that a person with- 
out any Indian blood is entitled to be 
considered an Indian. Thus, we see how 
an agency of the Federal Government 
can become a malignant growth for- 
ever eating away at more and more of 
our population. 

Can we afford to allow such a com- 
plete and wanton disregard of our laws 
by officials? 

Can we allow such officials, who are 
supposed to be Government servants, not 
only to segregate our Indians and select 
the laws applicable to them, but also 
to set themselves up as another special- 
ized group, subject to no law of the 
land, but making their own law in the 
form of interpretation and regulation? 
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The average Indian objects to such ac- 
tions when taken against him personally, 
but he does not have a large staff of 
lawyers at his beck and call, as does the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs. Rather than 
hack away over the years at the tentacles 
of the Bureau's “little dictators,” the en- 
actment of my bill will by one action, 
reduce them to their proper stature, and 
the Indian will again be free. 

RESTRICTIONS NOW IMPOSED ON WARD INDIANS 


Perhaps the main reason why the In- 
dian is in the fix he is today is that the 
remainder of our citizens do not know 
about it. If the rest of the general pop- 
ulation knew that Indians were sub- 
jected to restrictions which violated 
their rights as citizens, all our citizens 
would be in favor of abolishing the In- 
dian Bureau at once, without further 
delay. 

Restrictions on Indians differ from 
reservation to reservation, and depend 
upon the tribal constitution, Bureau of 
Indian Affairs regulations, and other fac- 
tors. The restrictions referred to, there- 
fore, do not apply on all reservations. 
However, every reservation imposes 
some restrictions—some much more re- 
strictive than others—on the individual 
Indian. 

Let us consider an Indian, John Doe, 
living on Reservation X. He is subject 
to powers of restriction which affect no 
other citizen. He has no right to legal 
counsel in cases before the tribal court. 
In fact, no lawyer is admitted to prac- 
tice before such a court. The judges of 
tribal courts are untrained men with no 
knowledge of law, as we understand it 
in the modern world. 

The affairs of Indians on Reservation 
X are run by the Government. Permis- 
sion to do things which other citizens do 
freely must be secured from the tribal 
council. Much of the land is held in a 
communal] system as tribal land, from 
which assignments for use are made to 
privileged members of the tribe. 

If the Indian John Doe wants to 
lease his land to others he must do so 
through the Superintendent. If he 
wants to sell or exchange his land, he 
must obtain the consent of the Super- 
intendent. He cannot obtain his share 
of an estate by direct inheritance, be- 
cause all heirship land is wrapped up in 
legal technicalities. He may not be able 
to leave his property to his children, be- 
cause it reverts to the tribe. 

The Indian, John Doe, is under Fed- 
eral supervision for any of the ten major 
crimes which may be committed on the 
reservation. A tribal code of law and 
order often regulates the punishment 
and treatment of other offenses. This 
tribal code of law and order is modeled 
on a pattern prescribed under title 25 
of the Code of Federal Regulation, sub- 
chapter B, entitled “Law and Order.” 

The Indian, John Doe, finds himself 
and family listed on a tribal census 
roll. This means that until his name is 
removed, he is subjected to all the spe- 
cial restrictions which the tribal coun- 
cil may choose to impose on him. He is 
not a free agent, and he finds more and 
more of his time and his money being 
absorbed by the tribe. 
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If he visits another tribe, he is subject 
to restrictions imposed on Indians in 
that jurisdiction. One of the principal 
restrictions imposed on him are the 
many forms of redtape draped about 
him in huge festoons, which hamper him 
from doing anything without special 
permission. In a word, he cannot extri- 
cate himself from the multitude of laws 
and regulations which enshroud both his 
person and his property. He is the pris- 
oner of circumstances beyond his control. 

The denial to Indians of rights which 
should appertain to all citizens of the 
United States is a serious matter. We 
certainly cannot get along indefinitely 
with part of our American citizens free 
and others not free. That would be a 
case of a house divided against itself. 
It is in the interests of both justice and 
necessity that Indians have the same 
rights that other citizens-do. I submit 
that the absence of these rights for some 
citizens will, in the long run, be ex- 
tremely detrimental to all citizens. 

TREATED AS INFERIOR 


The average citizen, as contrasted 
with the Indian on a reservation, has 
the rights of trial by jury, full right to 
legal counsel in court, the right to sell 
his land or lease it at his own will. He 
is a participant in local civic or minor 
civil divisions, such as a township. He 
may bequeath property to his heirs, may 
inherit property without having it tied 
up by governmental redtape as to agree- 
ment between the heirs, and in general 
he enjoys all of the rights of American 
citizens guaranteed him by the Bill of 
Rights and the Federal Constitution. 
He is, therefore, a full citizen because 
he is in full possession of the rights 
guaranteed him as a citizen. By con- 
trast, Indian John Doe on reservation X 
is a second class citizen because he is 
denied the rights which are guranteed 
him in the Federal Constitution and the 
Bill of Rights. 

In fact, the Indian John Doe of today 
on reservation X is treated almost ex- 
actly as the painted savage with head- 
dress and feathers was treated over a 
hundred years ago. He is treated as a 
person under guardianship, unable to 
behave as a civilized human being, and 
not granted the full rights of citizen- 
ship. The rights are in the Federal 
Constitution and Bill of Rights, but he 
is denied their exercise through the ex- 
istence of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
an organization whose only function was 
to carry out the provisions of treaties 
negotiated with aboriginal Indian tribes 
still living in a primitive state of ex- 
istence. If the Indian Bureau were re- 
moved from the scene, there would be 
no obstacle to the full exercise by In- 
dian John Doe of his rights as a citizen 
of the United States. The Indian Bu- 
reau can be removed from the scene 
only by a process of curtailment of its 
activities through cutting down on its 
5 until it ceases to func- 

on. 

The Indian John Doe, never having 
exercised the rights of full citizenship is 
not aware that they exist, and does not 
complain or protest at their violation. 
It is, therefore, suggested that the Amer- 
ican Bar Association would be eminently 
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qualified to look into this situation on a 
factual and legal basis to determine if 
the Indians on reservations are receiving 
all the benefits of the Bill of Rights 
exactly as other citizens do. Such a 
study should not be based on the pre- 
sumption that these people are Indians, 
and therefore different. Much rather it 
should be approached from the factual 
point that they are citizens of the United 
States, and should therefore have the 
same benefits of the Bill of Rights 
exactly like the rest of the citizens. 


CONTRAST OF TREATMENT 


The great contrast between being an 
Indian and being a full citizen might be 
graphically portrayed by means of two 
sides of a ledger. On one side let us put 
illustrative facts about the status of 
many ward Indians. On the other let 
us put all the corresponding facts about 
being a full citizen: 


A. A WARD INDIAN 


I. Is subject to a hierarchy of special Fed- 
eral officials as follows: 

(a) The Great White Father, 1. e., the 
President of the United States. 

(b) The Secretary of the Interior. 

(c) The Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

(d) The area director. 

(e) The Superintendent of the local In- 
dian Agency. 

(f) The tribal council officials or govern- 
ing body of the tribe. 

II. Pays no taxes on land and hence can- 
not support schools or other local civic fa- 
cilities. 

III. Holds land communally as member of 
a tribe and/or in trust allotment under the 
local agency superintendent and cannot sell 
his land without approval. 

IV. Is subject to the civil and criminal 
jurisdiction of the Indian Bureau either di- 
rectly, as in the Court of Indian Offenses, 
or indirectly through the tribal court, code 
of law and order, and tribal police. 

V. Has his money tied up in tribal trust 
funds deposited in the United States 
Treasury and must pay interest to the Indian 
Bureau to borrow his own money. 

VI. Is subject to various discriminatory 
laws enacted by Congress relating solely to 
Indians. 

VII. Is dependent upon the Indian Bureau 
for services such as education (directly or 
through State contract), roads, reclamation, 
irrigation, forest and range management, 
land management, inheritance of property 
and devise, etc, 

B. A FULL CITIZEN 

I. Is a citizen of the United States, of the 
individual State; and is a resident of county, 
minor civil division, or a municipality. 

II. Pays taxes on land and supports public 
schools and other local facilities as needed. 

III. Holds lands individually and is per- 
fectly free to buy and sell land as he sees fit. 

IV. Is subject to the civil and criminal 
jurisdiction of the State, county, etc., and 
the Federal Government. Not completely 
subjected to any one bureau. 

V. Is free to deposit and use his money 
freely and does not pay interest to borrow 
his own money. 

VI. Is not subject to discriminatory laws 
applying to members of one class of citizens. 

VII. Is not subject to a single Federal 
agency like the Indian Bureau for facilities 
which can be supplied by State, county, or 
local private agencies. 

RESTRICTIONS REMOVED 


The restrictions imposed on ward 
Indians can be removed in a very sim- 
ple manner. Under section 8 of the bill 
I am introducing, the people concerned 
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cease to be Indians in the eyes of the 
Federal Government and assume their 
rightful position as citizens of the 
United States. The assumption of civil 
and criminal jurisdiction over the for- 
mer Indians by the several States will 
require no special legislation or modi- 
fication of State constitutions. For the 
Indians referred to in these laws will be 
nonexistent, and in their place will be 
good American citizens exercising the 
rights of full American citizenship and 
unrestricted by a Federal bureau telling 
them what to do. 

THE INDIAN BUREAU CANNOT WORK ITSELF OUT 

OF A JOB 

The Indian Bureau dates its origin 
back over a hundred years. It was origi- 
nally created as a device for regulating 
trade with the Indians and for super- 
vision over the relations between the 
white people and the Indians at a time 
when the latter was still in a very primi- 
tive and barbarous condition. Its cre- 
ation dates back to a time when Indians 
were not citizens of this country, had 
no part in its public life, and were con- 
sidered as outside of the pale of civilized 
man. 

The function of the Indian Bureau 
was to carry out the provisions of Indian 
treaties and to make accessible to the 
Indians the advantages of civilization. 
The assumption was made that once the 
Indians were given these advantages, 
they would adopt the ways of living 
characteristic of civilized man and 
would thereby qualify for all the rights 
and duties of other natives of this 
country. 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF MISMANAGEMENT 


But where are we today, well over 4 
hundred years after the Indian Bureau 
was organized and set up to civilize the 
Indian? Should not we by this time 
have accomplished the task of impart- 
ing the ways of civilization to the In- 
dian? Has not the Indian been given 
the advantages which appertain to the 
higher plane of living for many years 
now? I am sorry to say that we are 
still operating on the same old basis as 
that on which we operated over a hun- 
dred years ago. We have fallen into a 
rut in our thinking about Indians, and 
still see the red man with paint and 
feathers, dancing the war dance around 
the council fire, and as requiring the 
same supervision and guardianship as 
he required when the frontier was in 
full swing. > 

There has grown up a huge vested in- 
terest dedicated to the proposition that 
the Indian Bureau must continue to su- 
pervise the Indians for a long, long time 
in order that they may be given the ad- 
vantages of civilization. This vested 
interest is wedded to the most contra- 
dictory of ideas—the notion; namely, 
that the Indian, although a citizen with 
voting rights and the right to hold of- 
fice, should remain a ward of the Gov- 
ernment and must have his property 
controlled for him and his person con- 
trolled through special regulations is- 
sued by the Indian Bureau. Since when 
is a citizen of a particular race a ward 
of the Government, unable to handle his 
own affairs? Is this form of discrimina- 
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tion not contrary to the rights of citi- 
zenship as we have always envisaged 
them? 

Now, it is obvious that the Indian Bu- 
reau cannot of itself abolish its own 
existence. No; this must be done by 
Congress which has the power over these 
matters. Why, then, should Congress 
put off any longer the task which is 
plainly before it? This task is to abolish 
the wardship status of Indians by abol- 
ishing the agency which implements the 
wardship relation. 

In a family where the parents make 
things too easy for the children, the lat- 
ter never feel the need to get out and 
make their own living. Where children 
are brought up with a guardian who 
will take care of them all of their lives, 
they have no need to learn the value of a 
dollar by earning one. No; they are 
sheltered so long that they become unfit 
to live an independent life of their own. 
The guardianship function, originally 
necesSary in order to insure the survival 
of the Indian becomes a hindrance to his 
full maturation and the proper attain- 
ment of the adult status. 

What should have happened is that 
the Indian Bureau would gradually re- 
move the supervisory functions from the 
lives of the American Indian people as 
they gradually assumed more and more 
of the civilized ways of living. But what 
should have happened and what did 
happen are two quite different things. 
Permit me the time to enumerate just 
a few of the things that happened which 
pointed away from the full citizenship 
of the Indians. 

THE WHEELER HOWARD ACT 


In 1934 a small group of willful men 
were able to secure passage of the so- 
called Wheeler-Howard Act—48th Stat- 
utes at Large, page 984—which is also 
called the Indian Reorganization Act. 
This act permitted the organization 
of Indian tribes as corporate bodies, 
with provision for subsidy by loans from 
the Federal Government to set them up 
in business. Now, this type of develop- 
ment was unprecedented in American 
history. What if we had set up similar 
governmental provisions to organize the 
Germans in the United States, the Irish, 
the Italians, and other ethnic groups? 
Senators can see that this would be 
contrary to every principle on which our 
Government was founded. We do not as 
a rule set people up in business by law 
because they happen to belong to a par- 
ticular racial group. 

Let me at this juncture remind Sena- 
tors of another thing. Setting people up 
in business costs money, and since the 
Wheeler-Howard Act was passed we have 
seen an increase in costs of Indian Af- 
fairs which staggers the imagination— 
$52 million per year in 1934 to approxi- 
mately $160 million for 1958. What are 
we doing with all this money if the In- 
dians are not making any progress 
toward freedom-from-hardship status? 

Today the Indian Bureau is adminis- 
tering the property of Indians who are 
to all intents and purposes as civilized 
as anyone in the United States. In some 
instances the Indians actually hold prop- 
erty on their own while also holding 
property in trust under the Indian Bu- 
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reau supervision. How ridiculous can 
the situation get? Yet, we still struggle 
along with a heavy burden imposed on 
the taxpayer to support a bureau in the 
Government solely designated with the 
function of administering the Indian’s 
affairs. 

I feel no need to spell out the details 
of how the Government can get rid of 
this tremendous bureaucracy dedicated 
to the civilization of the Indians. But I 
say this, the proper course of procedure 
in Indian Affairs would have been to de- 
crease the appropriations year by year, 
not increase them. If a 10 percent cut 
over the existing budget for say 1958 
were imposed year by year it would not 
be long before the means of administer- 
ing the Indian’s affairs for him would 
vanish from our midst. After all, this 
thing has been going on so long that 
only a drastic cut in appropriations can 
accomplish anything toward removing 
the Government guardianship. Before 
the Wheeler-Howard Act Indian appro- 
priations were on the decrease. After 
the passage of that act appropriations 
began to rise steadily and with the excep- 
tion of World War II years have risen 
at an increasing rate ever since. 

The fact that the Indians are still not 


able to handle their own affairs after 100 


years places the blame on the agency ad- 
ministering them. Other people in this 
country handle their own affairs very 
ably without the interference or super- 
vision of any Government agency based 
on their being racially different from the 
majority. We can only point to the In- 
dian Bureau and say that here is the 
reason why Indians cannot handle their 
own affairs today. 

My bill provides for the repeal of the 
Act of June 16, 1934—48th Statutes at 
Large, page 984—as amended, the so- 
called Wheeler-Howard Act or Indian 
Reorganization Act. The reason for re- 
pealing this act is that it made possible 
the present corruption which exists 
among tribal officials. The Indians 
have always had the right to organize 
themselves as tribes and nobody has ever 
taken this right away from them. What 
the Wheeler-Howard Act did was to lend 
Indian Bureau sanction to the organiza- 
tion of tribal councils which acted as 
puppets to carry out Indian Bureau pur- 
poses. Through organizing the Indians 
into officially recognized tribes, the In- 
dian Bureau was able to avoid some of 
the onus of responsibility for tribal rolls, 
tribal courts and other disagreeable 
duties. Where chicanery was discovered 
it could be laid at the doors of corrupt 
tribal councils. 

COMMUTATION OF TREATIES WILL ASSIST IN 

BRINGING ABOUT INDIAN FREEDOM 

At the time Indian treaties were signed 
the Federal Government was contract- 
ing with a people who were neither as- 
similated nor acculturated to the non- 
Indian way of life. The terms of the 
treaties were tailored to fit an unusual 
situation, and people of a different world 
than ours. Today, we are not dealing 
with “Indians” in the same meaning 
of the word, but rather fellow citizens 
having the voting privileges, representa- 
tion in Congress and many of the same 
responsibilities as other citizens, al- 
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though not all the rights of other citi- 
zens. It has become increasingly diffi- 
cult to work with these people under 
the terms of treaties representing them 
as something different from the rest of 
the population. We cannot continue to 
treat them as a segregated group with- 
out full rights and benefits, but must 
recognize the fact that thousands of our 
Indians are working the 40-hour week, 
driving cars, purchasing on budgets, and 
facing the same problems as the rest of 
our population, The peculiar wardship 
status of the American Indian with its 
distasteful and undemocratic paternal- 
istic trappings is an outgrowth of the 
Indian treaties. The imposition of re- 
strictions of inoperable, outdated, and 
impossible-to-fulfill agreements with the 
“savage” Indian of bygone days on our 
modern-day person of Indian descent 
has produced a farce. We should face 
the facts and commutate all Indian 
Treaties. This would be a step in the 
direction of destroying archaic regula- 
tion acting as anchors around the neck 
of this patriotic and important minority 
group. Let us put an end to the shame 
of discriminatory legislation setting 
aside a group from their fellow citizens 
because they belong to the Indian race, 
LIST OF TREATIES 


I have included in my bill the neces- 
sary language to produce a list of those 
treaties which will take Federal action 
for commutation. My reasons for this 
are first, many treaty provisions are now 
inoperable and impossible to fulfill; sec- 
ond, the treaties themselves serve as of- 
ficial segregation of a racial group from 
the rights granted their fellow-citizens; 
third, all presumed violations of treaty 
provisions by the Federal Government 
are now being settled before the Indian 
Claims Commission; and, fourth, this 
action will be the first step in doing 
away with the tangled rules, regulations, 
laws and treaties applying to this small 
segment of our population which are be- 
coming more complicated by the day. 

OUTMODED REGULATIONS 


Each year more and more treaty pro- 
visions become inoperable and impossible 
to fulfill: Such provisions as $40 a month 
for a blacksmith to repair the hunter's 
guns, when the young men of the tribe 
are serving in the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, and Air Force of our country. Or 
the Choctaw Treaty which calls for $20 
per year for each member of a light 
horseman corps to compel individuals 
to pay their debts, and remove unde- 
sirables from the Choctaw Nation, un- 
less they had a permit from the agent. 
Needless to say, light horsemen cannot 
be hired for $20 a year, nor does an 
individual need a permit because the 
Choctaw Nation does not exist as a geo- 
graphical area and I assume there is no 
need for horsemen to force individuals to 
pay their bills. 

Another ridiculous provision of a 
treaty still being carried out is the dis- 
tribution of cloth to an Indian tribe. 
Originally, each member drew a few 
yards as his share, while at the pres- 
ent time the individual share is nothing 
more than a ribbon worth about 50 
cents. Other treaties still in effect call 
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for an annual payment of a few cents 
per capita. It costs the Federal Gov- 
ernment much more to do the necessary 
paper work, keeping current addresses, 
birth records and so forth, than the dis- 
bursement in such cases. 

The Federal Government today pro- 
vides far more services to our Indian 
population than the terms called for by 
any treaty. If this country had strictly 
adhered to the terms of each treaty, the 
American Indian would be an object of 
pity. The extensive free medical care 
given our Indian population is not a 
treaty obligation, but a gratuitous serv- 
ice provided by the Federal Government 
because the Indian needed such care. 
Other programs such as industrial de- 
velopment, relocation, revolving loan 
funds, cattle repayment programs, and 
so forth, are not treaty obligations of the 
Government, and were freely provided. 

SECOND-CLASS CITIZENS 


Treaties today stand as monuments to 
Official segregation and legislation by 
race. No other racial group in the 
United States has similar restrictions 
imposed upon them by their ancestors 
and the Federal Government. So long 
as treaties exist, the Indian will find 
himself separated from his fellow citi- 
zens by an insurmountable barrier. De- 
spite the fact that American Indians 
would like to assume their proper place 
in this society, we are, by special laws 
and treaties, imposing a “second-class” 
citizenship upon him against his wishes. 
An indication of how ridiculous continu- 
ation of treaties may be appears in the 
following quotes. An article in the Wall 
Street Journal of August 28, 1956 de- 
scribed an Indian chief as: 

Sitting on the sun porch of a brown and 
white home in a pine grove, * * * the 
tribe’s bronzed crew-cut chief who drives a 
56 Cadillac instead of riding a war pony 
and wears a red and yellow Hawaiian sport 
shirt resplendent with dancing hula girls. 


The New York Times, in an article on 
July 18, 1954, described a meeting of In- 
dian chiefs in this way: 

Chiefs of the Onondagas, Mohawks, Onei- 
das, Cayugas, Tuscaroras, and Senecas, some 
wearing headdresses and full Indian attire, 
others in business suits motored here in new 
automobiles and settled down to a long 
parley. 

Are these the uncivilized, nomadic, 
warlike peoples we signed treaties with? 
Of course not, no more than we are the 
wandering scouts, trappers, and adven- 
turers our ancestors were. These people 
do not want to be treated as children. 

CONGRESS PROVIDED DAY IN COURT 


The Congress, attempting to provide 
all Indian bands, tribes, and groups their 
day in court, organized the Indian 
Claims Commission for this purpose. 
Our Indians have therefore had 5 years 
time in which they could file any and 
all claims having to do with treaty vio- 
lations. This action, in itself, acts to 
commutate all treaties. The conscience 
of our people can rest at ease, we are not 
violating our honor, we have paid for 
whatever the Indian gave us, and in any 
case where there is dissatisfaction, the 
Indian has been given recourse to the 
courts, 
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Will we, 100 years from now, in a 
rocket age still be attempting to inter- 
pret these treaties? Can we be traveling 
to the moon—the Indian too—and still 
be fumbling around and telling our peo- 
ple of Indian descent that they cannot 
yet care for themselves? If they are 
not prepared to step into society today 
after over 100 years of wardship, another 
hundred years will not do it. Will they 
still be considered as people on war 
ponies, hunting buffalo? I say let them 
be freed from their treaty fetters, that 
they can take their rightful place in our 
society. 

The mere existence of treaties implies 
that those modern day Indians with 
whom we associate are not real citi- 
zens, but in a class unto themselves. This 
is the only instance in which a racial 
minority group is officially segregated in 
the laws of our Federal Government, and 
kept from assuming the full responsi- 
bilities and benefits of citizenship. Dis- 
crimination begins with the feeling that 
certain groups are “inferior” or “dif- 
ferent.” Existing treaties with their 
distinct terminology continue to segre- 
gate this important element of our popu- 
lation as being foreign and somewhat 
less than civilized. They also serve as 
a fulcrum to separate Indians out as ob- 
jects of discrimination. 

Commutation of treaties will be the 
first productive step taken to help the 
Indians through the impenetrable 
morass of regulations, interpretations, 
laws, and treaties that have been their 
cross to bear for generations. 

DUE RIGHTS UNDER CONSTITUTION 


The only way that we can effectively 
begin to give the Indian his due rights 
under the Constitution, is to commutate 
all treaties. Today, the only persons de- 
riving any benefit from them, are the 
few individuals and organizations that 
specialize in the creation of Indian 
problems, It is sources such as these, 
that presume to speak for the Indian— 
as though he cannot speak for himself— 
that use treaties to tie Indians to the 
past. Although they scream treaty 
whenever nothing else is attracting at- 
tention, there is never a word about the 
millions of dollars gratuitously expended 
upon maintenance of a Bureau to regu- 
late our Indian population. 

I say, unfetter them, set them free, let 
them partake of the blessed freedoms 
guaranteed by our Constitution. Do not 
keep them entangled in words, regula- 
tions, paper, and redtape. Let them fill 
the great gap in our Nation’s population 
left for those who have not to this day 
attained the freedoms guaranteed to us 
all. As Dr. Lindquist said—Indian 
Treaty Making, page 438: 

To hold them in the grip of a treaty made 


generations ago is indeed a dead hand laid 
upon their future. 


CLOSING DOWN THE INDIAN BUREAU WITHIN 3 
YEARS IS THE MOST CONSTRUCTIVE STEP WE 
CAN TAKE 
As I have tried to point out, the im- 

plementation of House Concurrent Reso- 

lution 108 has been sadly deficient. Only 

a few Indian groups have actually been 

affected by any legislation and these are 

mostly small and unimportant. Action 
on the tribes listed by the Acting Com- 
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missioner of Indian Affairs, William 
Zimmerman, in 1947, as ready for im- 
mediate freedom from Federal super- 
vision within 10 years, has been disap- 
pointing and almost negligible. 

Lip service has been rendered to the 
principle of Indian freedom by the In- 
dian Bureau. For instance, in 1956, dur- 
ing the 84th Congress, the Bureau rec- 
ommended that the Wyandotte, Peoria, 
and Ottawa Tribes of Quapaw jurisdic- 
tion in Oklahoma be removed from its 
supervision and this was done by Con- 
gress. These three tiny tribes represent 
only a few of the many which had been 
mentioned as ready for their freedom in 
1947 by the Indian Bureau itself. This 
illustrates what I have said many times 
previously, that you cannot ask an 
agency to abolish itself. 

The responsibility for achieving the 
intent of House Concurrent Resolution 
108 again devolves upon Congress. Re- 
ports have been asked for some tribes, 
hearings have been held on some, no 
action has been taken on others. Clearly 
the way to get nothing done at all is to 
let the present situation dwindle down 
into a futile quest for action on a piece- 
meal basis for each individual Indian 


tribe and band. The Indian Bureau has 


almost completely sidestepped the issue 
posed by House Concurrent Resolution 
108 apparently hoping that Congress 
might forget about it. However, the bill 
I am introducing today will not allow 
any further continuance of this type of 
foot dragging. It is now time that we 
act decisively and comprehensively on 
the problem of the denial of constitu- 
tional rights to our Indian fellow citizens 
which I have here presented. 
SECURITY BENEFIT 


In my way of thinking the needy In- 
dians over 50 years of half blood and 
more should be qualified for at least a 
minimum social-security benefit of $50 
per month. The sole requirement for 
receiving this benefit would be member- 
ship in some recognized tribe. In this 
way the small residuum of services per- 
formed by the Indian Bureau may, in the 
future be handled by the Federal and the 
State authorities concerned with retire- 
ment and unemployment benefits for all 
citizens. 

A PROUD PEOPLE 


The greatest harm that was ever done 
to a proud people was to put the Indians 
on a reservation 125 years ago and 
promptly forget about them. The res- 
ervation Indians are still prisoners of 
war. 


POLITICAL ACTIVITIES BY LABOR 
LEADERS 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, on 
August 1, as shown on page 15838 of the 
Recorp for that date, I spoke on the 
part which labor bosses are playing in 
politics, and I spoke in particular of 
James L. McDevitt, national director of 
the AFL-CIO committee on political 
education. 

Mr. McDevitt wrote me a letter com- 
plaining of my remarks, 

As a matter of fairness to Mr. Mc- 
Devitt, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record at this point Mr. 
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MeDevitt’s letter to me, together with 
my reply. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., August 13, 1958. 
Hon. CARL T. CURTIS, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: I have just read the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, Senate, of August 1, in 
which you insert a statement referring to 
my appearance before the McClellan com- 
mittee with respect to a publication entitled 
“The Pennsylvania Federationist,” a yearly 
publication that had been in existence in 
Pennsylvania for over 40 years. In your 
statement there are some very serious 
charges that are not supported by any evi- 
dence of factual material. 

No, 1. Our committee on political educa- 
tion has never in one single campaign over 
its history had available the tremendous 
sums of political money you speak about. 
This can be checked by the reports we file 
with the Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives with which you are thoroughly fa- 
miliar. 

No. 2. You make reference to my appear- 
ance on May 6, before the committee, and I 
quote, “He, too, played the part of a com- 
pletely innocent man who had been wronged 
by his associates.” Let me assure you Sen- 
ator, there has never been in the history of 
my career, any action either as a member 
or an officer of our movement of which I 
have ever been ashamed. My membership 
dates back to the year 1916, and I have 
been an officer in one capacity or another 
since 1923. When you infer the things you 
have in this article, it seems to me that you 
are stooping pretty low to obtain political 
propaganda. However strong your desire 
may be for that kind of material, I would 
think that your conscience would suggest 
that you might do serious harm to another's 
reputation without justification. 

No. 3. You state that I hired a Mr. Lapen- 
sohn in the year of 1946 to solicit advertise- 
ments for the Pennsylvania Federationist. 
Again you are incorrect. Mr. Lapensohn 
was engaged by the executive council of the 
Pennsylvania Federation of Labor under 
contract. 

No. 4. You say that Mr. Lapensohn con- 
tinued until 1953, and “during this time, it 
turned out, he and his associates were shak- 
ing down employers to the tune of thou- 
sands of dollars—promising them labor 
peace if they advertised” in the book in 
question. During the time I was present at 
the hearing, I do not recall any one of the 
four employers that appeared, with the ex- 
ception of one, making any reference to 
“shake downs.” The one exception was a 
gravel contractor in New Jersey who said 
that he paid one of Mr. Lapensohn’s agents 
a cash fee to have his plant remain on a 
nonunion basis. But I can assure you that 
I have no evidence of any “shake down” 
practices carried out in Pennsylvania by Mr. 
Lapensohn from 1946 until November 1951 
when I left the Pennsylvania Federation on a 
leave of absence. 

No. 6. You make reference to an incident 
in 1947 in which it was alleged that Mr. 
Lapensohn had 2 associates that were in- 
dicted for a violation of law but, and I 
quote your words, “Lapensohn’s contract 
was renewed year after year until 1953.” 
Senator, once again you have not given the 
facts. The two men in question were con- 
victed of having violated the Hobbs Act, but 
Mr. Lapensohn was not included in that 
charge as the records of your committee in- 
dicate. You will recall that I mentioned at 
the time, that while my memory was not 
clear at the moment the question was asked, 
I did believe that our attorney had advised 
us, when I asked what action should be 
taken in the matter, that Mr. Lapensohn 
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was not involved in the violation, therefore 
I was without proper grounds to cancel his 
contract. 

No. 6. You make reference to hundreds of 
letters bearing my signature being sent out 
without any knowledge. I do not know 
whether or not there were more letters than 
were presented to me at the committee ses- 
sion as those dispatched by Mr. Lapensohn. 
You will recall that there were only two 
such letters presented to me for identifi- 
cation. 

Now with respect to your final political 
statement when you say, and I quote, “I 
submit that a man who admittedly is not 
qualified to recognize a swindle when it is 
being perpetrated by one of his own lieuten- 
ants * * *” Again I repeat, there is no 
evidence that a swindle occurred during the 
time that I was president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Federation of Labor. Further, there is 
no evidence that Mr. Lapensohn ever had 
a lieutenancy relationship to the writer, but 
rather that of a contractor. 

Once again, Senator, I note you take ad- 
vantage of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD with 
another political statement that has no basis 
of fact. You continued to say that I am 
“* * not qualified to pick and choose the 
Senators and Representatives for whom or- 
ganized labor will be expected to vote.” You 
know that statement bears no evidence of 
truth. We have never attempted to pick 
Senatorial or Congressional candidates for 
our members. It seems to me this is quite 
clear to everyone in the political field. The 
only authorized endorsements that may be 
made in behalf of or in opposition to a can- 
didate for those offices, are by the respective 
city and State organizations after they have 
called a special conference or convention of 
all unions involved, 

In view of these facts, Senator, I sincerely 
believe a statement of retraction by you 
would be in order. 

Very truly yours, 
James L. McDevrrrt, 
National Director, 
Committee on Political Education, 
AFL-CIO. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON RULES 
AND ADMINISTRATION, 
August 18, 1958. 
Mr. JAMES L. McDevrrt, 

National Director, AFL-CIO Commit- 
tee on Political Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. McDevrrr: I am in receipt of 
your letter of August 13, 1958. After having 
carefuliy reread my statement of August 1, 
1958, as it appeared on page 15838 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I am at a loss to 
understand why you believe a statement of 
retraction by me is in order, 

In the first place, you take exception to 
my charge that the labor bosses are going 
to spend over $3 million in the coming elec- 
tions. You say: “Our committee on political 
education has never in one single campaign 
over its history had available the tremendous 
sums of political money you speak about. 
This can be checked by the reports we file 
with the Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives .“ 

Nowhere in my statement did I say that 
the AFL-CIO committee on political educa- 
tion would be the sole disburser of this 
amount of money. If you will reread my 
statement you will note that I said the 
“labor bosses,” not COPE. 

Rest assured that I am thoroughly familiar 
with the reports filed with the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives as required by the 
Corrupt Practices Act. However, I am not 
naive enough to suppose that these figures 
represent an accurate picture of the entire 
amounts spent for political purposes by the 
labor bosses. Actually, they are only the 
visible part of the iceberg. 
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When it is taken into consideration that 
labor unions and their political auxiliaries 
are required to report only those funds di- 
rectly contributed to political candidates or 
their duly authorized committees, but not 
the many other funds spent for political pur- 
poses, I must conclude that I was extremely 
conservative in my estimate. 

The other funds of which I speak include 
the money spent for special editions of labor 
newspapers which are nothing less than 
political posters for candidates the labor 
bosses have endorsed; money spent for spe- 
cial organizers at $20 per day for 30 days 
prior to national elections; money spent for 
special radio and television programs plug- 
ging for labor-endorsed candidates (which 
the UAW freely admitted was being done in 
Michigan); etc., etc., etc. 

Since the labor bosses are required to re- 
port only a small portion ($1,078,852 in the 
1956 campaign) of the funds which they 
spend for political purposes, it would seem 
that the burden of the proof rests with you 
to show that this amount will not be spent 
in the forthcoming campaign. 

With respect to your second complaint, I 
must say that my criticism of you is mild 
indeed compared to the intemperate lan- 
guage you use in assailing me. Permit me 
to say that I have never “stooped low” to 
obtain political propaganda, as you infer, I 
have only presented facts and interpreted 
circumstantial evidence on its relative 
merits. If, in doing this, I have offended the 
sensibilities of another, then the blame must 


be placed on the incriminating facts and 


evidence. 

Concerning your third complaint, you 
accuse me of being incorrect in saying that 
you hired Mr. Lapensohn in 1946. 

In the statement which you, yourself, 
prepared and caused to be inserted in the 
transcript of the hearings, you said: “He 
[Lapensohn] was retained by me on behalf 
of the federation after an inquiry by me into 
his character, reputation, and ability. Re- 
ports I received concerning Mr. Lapensohn 
were good. During the period from 1946 to 
1953 I had no reason to suspect that Mr. 
Lapensohn might be conducting himeelf in 
an improper manner, with respect to the ob- 
taining of advertisements for the yearbook.” 
(This is contained on pages 10866 and 10857 
of part 28 of the hearings.) 

Now, the dictionary definition of the 
word “retain” is, among other things, “to 
employ, as with a lawyer, by paying a re- 
tainer; or to hire.” Therefore, if you meant 
to convey a different relationship existent 
between you and Mr. Lapensohn, surely I 
cannot be blamed for your poor choice of 
words. 

In the fourth complaint you made about 
my statement, you are upset because I ac- 
cused Lapensohn of “shaking down” em- 
ployers. You infer that there is little evi- 
dence to support this claim. Again I refer 
you to part 28 of the hearings—page 10873. 

Senator CHurcH, who was not quite sure 
what the facts were concerning Mr. Lapen- 
sohn and the Pennsylvania Federationist, 
asked for clarification. Mr. Kennedy, the 
chief counsel, proceeded to brief him. 
But, before doing so, he addressed this speci- 
fic remark to you, Mr. McDevitt: “If you 
know any further facts, Mr. McDevitt, you 
correct me.” Then he proceeded to explain 
the matter in the following words; “Senator, 
Mr. Lapensohn was operating the Pennsyl- 
vania Federationist. One of the things that 
he did was to hire Mr. Goldberg and Mr. 
‘Turk’ Daniels as solicitors for him. They 
would go around to some of the producers 
and then tell them that if they took an ad 
or made these payments they would no 
longer have trouble with local 929 of the 
Teamsters Union, which was the union that 
had control over the produce dealers. Be- 
yond that, a group of the produce dealers 
had gotten together and wanted to erect a 
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new building. * * * He went to them and 
said that in order to build the building and 
have it effective, they would have to have 
good labor relations, and if they each got 
together and paid him $250, which would be a 
total of around $36,000, if each of them 
paid the 6250, they would not have diffi- 
culties with local 929.” 

Now, Mr. McDevitt, that is Mr. Kennedy’s 
explanation to Senator CHURCH concerning 
Mr. Lapensohn’s activities. Any reasonable 
man must conclude that it is a most vivid 
account of a shakedown. When he made it 
he specifically asked you to correct him if you 
so desired. You said absolutely nothing. 
‘Therefore, it comes with poor grace for you 
at this late date to deplore my use of the 
term “shakedown” in describing Mr. Lapen- 
sohn's activities while in the employment of 
the federation over which you presided. 

In your fifth complaint you accused me of 
not giving the facts when I said that Mr. 
Lapensohn’s contract was renewed year after 
year until 1953. You, yourself, stated in your 
prepared statement that In 1946, Mr. Lapen- 
sohn was engaged by the Pennsylvania State 
Federation to secure advertisements for its 
yearbook, and he continued this undertaking 
until the year 1953.“ Are you suggesting that 
your own testimony is unreliable and that a 
Senator who repeats the information therein 
contained is guilty of prevarication? 

You go on in the fifth complaint to men- 
tion that Lapensohn was not convicted of 
having violated the law as were his two 
associates. This is exactly what I said in 

“my statement. However, I told the whole 
story and pointed out that he escaped- in- 
dictment not because it was proved that he 
was innocent, but by fleeing the jurisdiction 
as Congressional records will show. 

In complaint No. 6, you are disturbed be- 
cause I stated that hundreds of letters had 
been sent out and that you testified that 
they were sent out without your knowledge. 
And you inferred that there were only 2 or 3 
of these letters. On pages 10871 and 10872 
of the hearings, Mr. Kennedy said: “Hun- 
dreds and hundreds of these letters went 
out. * * and asked you if you had any 
knowledge of it. You replied: “I did not 
have knowledge of it, Mr. Kennedy; no.” In 
view of these facts, Mr. McDevitt, I fail to 
understand your concern. 

Then you claim that there was no evidence 
that a swindle occurred during the time that 
you were president of the Pennsylvania Fed- 
eration of Labor. Going back to the diction- 
ary, the definition of a swindle is To obtain 
money or property from one by fraud or de- 
ceit; to cheat or defraud.” The activities 
of Mr. Lapensohn during the time you were 
president of the federation as outlined by 
Mr. Kennedy and unchallenged by you be- 
fore the McClellan committee, fit that de- 
scription, Mr. McDevitt. And that is a fact 
which cannot be wished away with pious 
protests such as those contained in your 
letter to me. 

Finally, you accuse me of lying when I 
charge that because of your poor showing 
before the McClellan committee you are not 
qualified to pick and choose Senators and 
Representatives for whom organized labor 
will be expected to vote. You intimate that 
the candidates chosen for endorsement by Na- 
tional COPE are chosen democratically by the 
local units and only then do you give them 
the endorsement of National COPE. 

I am wondering if this is the policy you 
were enunciating when (as reported in 
Human Events, a national publication, the 
last week in July) you said, at a regional 
meeting of local union officials in New Eng- 
land at Hartford, Conn., July 19, 1956, the fol- 
lowing: We are driving to see that every so- 
called labor leader speaks for what is best for 
the movement and not what is best for him. 
We are going to get the labor leaders who 
differ publicly with the position on candi- 
dates and issues already established by the 
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labor movement. Such differings (hurt) the 
cause. These so-called labor leaders that 
differ wtih the movement will be uncovered. 
We plan to, and we will, publicly and among 
the rank-and-file, brand them as traitors. 
That's what they are—traitors—and that’s 
what they will be called—traitors. We are 
warning you now, and we are warning all in 
the future: Do not differ with the movement 
with respect to issues or candidates. We will 
not stand for it.” 

It would seem, in view of all the foregoing, 
that what is in order, Mr. McDevitt, is not a 
retraction by me, but an immediate apology 
from you. 

Sincerely, 
CARL T. CURTIS, 
United States Senator. 


CIVIL DEFENSE NEEDS 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, it is my 
purpose to briefly discuss the civil de- 
fense needs and program in the hope 
that my remarks will be of some help 
when the Congress reconvenes. 

There are those who feel that any talk 
of what should be done in time of war 
is unwise from a propaganda standpoint. 
That line of thinking is most dangerous. 
Somebody must give attention to these 
matters. The Congress has a primary 
responsibility in it. 

It need not be argued that the next 
all-out war will be total war with mil- 
lions of casualties, destruction of facili- 
ties and the like, which will instantly 
bring about a condition of great chaos. 
Up to now we have placed the responsi- 
bility for handling such an emergency 
upon our civil defense agency, which is 
now called the Office of Defense and 
Civilian Mobilization. 

I have a great respect for the people 
who make up our civil defense program. 
Those that I know are devoted, patriotic 
people. The point I wish to make is that 
this job, if it ever becomes necessary to 
perform it, is one so great that it will 
require additional help. We will need 
many disciplined units that will know 
what to do and have the ability to per- 
form it. 

My suggestion is that we utilize our 
reservists in civil defense. Millions of 
men and women who are no longer in the 
active service possess the training, the 
skills, and the know-how, and the un- 
derstanding to render a great service 
at a time of all-out war. These reserv- 
ists, whether they be Air Force, Army, 
Navy or Marine, should be unified and 
assigned the major responsibility for 
civil defense. 

Mr. President, there are many argu- 
ments in favor of such a move. The re- 
servists want something todo. Many of 
them receive some pay or expect some 
retirement benefits. In other words, the 
cost of maintaining the Reserves is al- 
ready here. Many reservists, who are 
well trained, feel that they are wasting 
their time and the Government’s money 
attending some class now being given in 
the Reserve program. Let us reverse 
the situation and permit that reservist to 
earn his credits by teaching a class. He 
might be an individual who could in- 
struct the civil defense forces, including 
other reservists, in the problems of water 
supply, food supply, public health or 
police methods, or the other problems 
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that will arise. In our Reserves we have 
a reservoir of individuals trained in the 
various things needed by such a pro- 
gram. We will find experts and spe- 
cialists in transportation, communica- 
tions, engineering, food supply, first aid 
and medicine, electrical and gas system, 
and similar skills. It should also be 
borne in mind that many of these re- 
servists have lived under discipline and 
they know how to discipline others. 
Many of them have experienced actual 
warfare conditions. 

Mr. President, one of Nebraska’s out- 
standing physicians and surgeons, Dr. 
Donald W. Kingsley, of Hastings, Nebr., 
a reservist, has spent a great deal of time 
and thought on this very problem. He 
has discussed it with his colleagues. He 
has presented his ideas to the reservists 
and military authorities. He has taken 
it up with the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. Mr. President, I would like to 
incorporate in my remarks at this point 
a memorandum prepared by Dr. Kingsley 
on this very subject. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


Since the last world war and the develop- 
ment of the atomic bomb, there has been 
expounded from our various military, politi- 
cal, and civil leaders many concepts of the 
next war. Boiling these various concepts 
down, the following conclusions are reason- 
able and conform to expressed opinions of 
nationally recognized representatives of 
Army, Navy, Air Force, biological and chemi- 
cal, public health, and civil components: 

(1) The war as such will be total war, no 
discrimination being made between civilians, 
armed force personnel, age, or sex, 

(2) The war will be won or lost in the first 
few days and the blow delivered by both the 
attacker and the attacked will be aimed at 
destroying the capacity of the enemy to make 
war. It is agreed that the main targets will 
be our greatest population centers and our 
Strategic Air Force bases and our basic 
industry. 

(3) It is felt that the attacker will utilize 
all weapons which will make the first blow 
a final one so that the attacked nation will 
be in such a condition that further resistance 
by him in days, months, or years will be 
improbable. 

(4) The weapons, as of now, are adequate 
to achieve this result and consist of atomic 
bombs, toxic agents, and biological agents. 

(5) Recent studies have estimated that 
damage in the United States, from such an 
attack, may be 50 million casualties. This 
figure would be increased or decreased if 
additional targets were or were not added 
to the attacker’s plan. 

(6) It is felt that with a blow of this 
nature very few of our offensive units would 
be left or be capable of effective aggressive 
warfare after the first 2 or 3 days and that 
what remained of the Armed Forces would 
probably best be utilized in bringing some 
order out of the chaos left from the attack. 

(7) The responsibility for national sur- 
vival, following the attack, has apparently 
been placed upon the civil defense authority. 
The necessity for civil defense is no longer 
questioned, but the means to carry it out 
and the manner in which it is being carried 
out is totally inadequate to the anticipated 
demand. In some few areas of the United 
States, communities are fairly well organized, 
but in the great majority of communities, no 
effective organization is present. Funda- 
mentally, this has been because: (a) civil 
defense does not have the auhority to create 
and maintain disciplined units capable of 
tasks which will be demanded of them; (b) 
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it has neither the manpower or the money 
necessary to create such an organization. 

(8) The reserved Armed Forces comprise 
many millions of individuals. There were 
more than 12 million individuals in World 
War II and since that time additional mil- 
lions, which have a military obligation, have 
been added to this figure. As of today, our 
Reserves are made up of units of the various 
services which attend periodic meetings, 
where they are given instructions, most of 
which are of an obsolete nature as far as 
warfare is concerned, and much of it is lec- 
tures, discussions, and various displays, which 
add little to the effectiveness of the defense 
of our country. Most of the men attending 
Reserve meetings faithfully, either receive 
some pay or will receive pay after retirement. 
I have talked to very few individuals in the 
Reserves over a period of many years, who 
felt that their time was well spent and with 
many who felt their time was a total loss. 
The men and women, who are in this vast 
Reserve group, include individuals who are 
specialists in transportation, communication, 
food supply, public health and personal serv- 
ices and all other talents which may be need- 
ed in an effective civil defense organization. 

(9) It is my suggestion that the various 
talents inherent in our Reserve structure be 
utilized as a civil-defense organization. If 
such is done, it will provide the country with 
a disciplined skeletal organization which can 
react immediately on call in time of emer- 
gency. Until such time of emergency occurs, 
it can effectively use its talent in bringing to 
the people of this country the various knowl- 
edges which they must have if we are to sur- 
vive as a nation after a major atomic blow. 
To bring this about will necessitate a com- 
bining of civil defense and military functions 
in such a manner that civilian law will exist 
until martial law is needed. This transition 
should be liquid enough so that immediate 
response on demand would result. I recog- 
nize that this means that negotiations of a 
delicate nature by higher authorities would 
be necessary before this could be accom- 
plished, but no adequate organization can be 
perfected unless definite authority for the 
needed discipline can be obtained. It is sug- 
gested that the various Armed Forces pool 
their Reserves except for personnel which 
might be needed during initial combat effort, 
have mutual meetings instead of the 3 or 4 
separate Reserve meetings and that definite 
duties be assigned to various talented Reserve 
individuals for the purpose of educating the 
public. For instance, instead of giving one 
credit point for attending a Reserve meeting, 
an individual could be given one credit point 
for a lecture on transportation, or on police 
methods, or on first aid, or on sanitation, 
and so forth to various civil groups. Under 
such a cystem it should not be longer than a 
few years until our own people, including our 
children, would be well versed on individual 
survival methods necessitated by a major 
catastrophe. 

(10) One further argument, which should 
be a powerful one, is that this entire program 
could be carried out without the additional 
expenditure of funds, as the organization to 
do it is already in being. Surely at a time 
when the financial burden is so great, every 
effort should be utilized by our Government 
to eliminate expense. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, some 
weeks ago I discussed this matter with 
the very distinguished Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. THURMOND], and 
also with Col. John Carlton, director 
of the Reserve Officers Association; and 
Major Manchester, the editor of their 
magazine. There was also present Col. 
Joseph L. Chabot, Assistant Secretary 
of Manpower in charge of Reserve affairs 
in the Pentagon. 
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Since that time, several individuals 
have expressed themselves in favor of 
this idea. Iam happy to report that the 
Reserve officers of the United States, at 
their 32d annual convention at Atlantic 
City, N. J., on June 27, 1958, passed a 
resolution recommending that this mat- 
ter be studied and considered. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
this resolution appear at this point in 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

UTILIZATION OF THE SKILLS AND EXPERIENCES 
OF RESERVISTS IN THE FIELD OF CIVIL DE- 
FENSE 
Whereas the newly created Office of De- 

fense and Civilian Mobilization with its 
greatly enlarged area of responsibilities will 
welcome the skills and experience of both 
active and retired officers of the Reserve com- 
ponents to successfully assist in furthering 
its most important program, and 

Whereas a period of emergency would pre- 
sent a problem of immediate and pressing 
military responsibility: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the Reserve Officers Associa- 
tion of the United States, at its 32d annual 
convention in session assembled at Atlantic 
City, N. J., this 27th day of June 1958, That 
we urge that a joint study be made by this 
Association and the National Guard Associa- 
tion in cooperation with the Department of 
Defense and the Office of Defense and Civil- 
ian Mobilization, and such other agencies 
as may appropriately join in this study, of 
ways and means to employ, under such con- 
ditions as may be found feasible, the skills 
and experience of both standby and Active 
and Retired Reserve officers of the reserve 
components in formulating a practical plan 
for civil defense. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, it is my 
sincere hope that the appropriate com- 
mittees of the Senate and the House, and 
the appropriate individuals in the execu- 
tive branch, will give this matter con- 
Sideration to the end that we will be 
able to utilize the great potential of our 
Reserve forces in our problems of civil 
defense. 

I wish to read a letter from Frank W. 
Barton, secretary of the council of de- 
fense of the American Medical Associa- 
tion: 

AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, Ill., August 18, 1958. 
The Honorable CARL T. CURTIS, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR CURTIS: At the suggestion of 
Dr. Cyrus Maxwell, of the Washington office 
of the American Medical Association, I am 
writing to acquaint you with some of the 
activities of the association with respect to 
civil defense. 

The concept of what today is the council 
on national defense of the American Med- 
ical Association had its inception in De- 
cember 1945, At that time, the AMA house 
of delegates appointed a committee to study 
the experience of medical officers during 
World War II and formulate policies for rec- 
ommendation, expressing the views of the 
medical profession in planning for the over- 
all needs and proper utilization of medical 
resources and skills of the Nation in any na- 
tional emergency. 

The council on national defense is one of 
nine standing committees of the board of 
trustees. The council’s authority and re- 
sponsibility, in the broadest terms, pertain to 
(1) military medical affairs, and (2) civil 
defense matters. 

The medical profession naturally views 
civil defense from the standpoint of the 
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medical and health care of the civilian pop- 
ulation under disaster conditions. The 
American Medical Association has expressed 
the conviction that it should concentrate its 
efforts on the medical and health aspects of 
civil defense. The council's committee on 
civil defense has been primarily concerned 
with problems in this category, such as emer- 
gency medical and health service; the organ- 
ization and training of professional person- 
nel for the management and care of mass 
casualties; and the provision of adequate 
medical supplies, equipment, and facilities. 

The council’s activities in the field of med- 
ical disaster preparedness include assist- 
ance to State and Federal civil defense au- 
thorities, as well as the Department of De- 
fense, the Army, Navy, Air Force, and the 
United States Public Health Service, with 
medical and health problems and acts as a 
liaison with allied health agencies regarding 
personnel, facilities, and materials needed in 
time of war or national emergency. In spon- 
soring an educational program on the med- 
ical aspects of civil defense, the council helps 
physicians to prepare themselves for the 
management and care of mass casualties 
which would result from an atomic, biolog- 
ical, or chemical attack. The council col- 
lects, prepares, and distributes general and 
technical information in this field for both 
civilian and military use. The council main- 
tains close and constant liaison with the 
Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization (for- 
merly Federal Civil Defense Administration) 
and often works with established relief agen- 
cies such as the American National Red Cross 
and industrial groups in planning disaster- 
relief programs. Governmental agencies, 
medical and hospital societies, allied medical 
and health organizations, and local disaster- 
relief groups contact the council for infor- 
mation, advice, and assistance. The council 
carries on a continuing educational program 
to alert the profession at large to change in 
international situations with the accompany- 
ing medical implications. The council has 
felt strongly that it is incumbent upon the 
medical profession to exert forceful and 
dynamic leadership in the civil-defense pro- 
gram at National, State, and local levels. 

At the national level statements have been 
presented on several occasions, on behalf of 
the association, before Senate and House 
committees concerning the need for an ade- 
quate national civil defense program. Ap- 
propriations Committees of the Congress 
have been requested to approve funds for the 
stockpiling of drugs, medical supplies, and 
equipment. The association believes that a 
strong civil defense requires positive action 
by the Federal Government with emphasis 
on increased Federal leadership and direc- 
tion. It believes that civil defense is an 
integral part of national defense and that 
the Federal Government has a direct respon- 
sibility. 

At the urging of the council, civil defense 
or emergency medical service committees 
have been established in all 48 of the State 
medical associations and Hawaii. In addi- 
tion to educating individual physicians in 
their responsibilities, the Council assists 
State groups in medical civil defense plan- 
ning and pr These committees 
with their plans have been effective in 
coping with the numerous natural disasters 
which have occurred throughout our coun- 
try in recent years. For instance, hurricane 
Audrey in Louisiana and the hurricane in 
Vicksburg are two examples. 

A few of the other more important ac- 
complishments of the council and its com- 
mittee are briefly reported as follows: 

1. There has been under consideration the 
need for a change in the concept of the role 
of military reserve units in the event this 
country is subjected to nuclear attack. The 
council recommended that the military de- 
partments be requested to assist and actively 
participate in medical civil defense matters 
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by including appropriate projects in their 
training programs, reserve affairs, and edu- 
cational projects. Such activities are now 
being incorporated in the military programs 
and the role of the Armed Forces in civil 
defense operations is receiving attention and 
study. 

2. Representatives of the Council served 
on a joint committee of national and health 
organizations which recommended a critical 
analysis and field test of the FCDA 200-bed 
emergency civil defense hospital unit. In 
1956, two separate field tests were conaucted 
by the Army medical service personnel at 
Fort Meade, Md., and Fort Sam Houston, 
Tex,, with observers from 17 national medical 
and health groups acting as analysis teams. 
Following these tests, a number of recom- 
mendations were made by the joint com- 
mittee concerning medical supplies and other 
items to be included in the units and in- 
structional material on how the hospital 
units should be set up, staffed, and operated. 

3. Following a request from the Federal 
Civil Defense Administration, the AMA board 
of trustees, on Febraury 9, 1957, authorized 
the Council to proceed with a research and 
study program to establish criteria for the 
provision of medical care of the surviving 
population, casualty and noncasualty, in the 
event of enemy attack on this Nation. The 
development of a plan for the care of the 
surviving population and the problem of 
public health and environmental sanitation 
that will be present in the event of enemy 
attack on this Nation is a tremendous project 
involving many varied and complex prob- 
lems. A special commission was established 
to conduct the study project. The commis- 
sion expects to complete the project in 
November 1958, in accordance with the terms 
and conditions as outlined in the basic con- 
tract. 

4. Since 1953, the Council has sponsored 
a yearly national medical civil defense con- 
ference. These conferences, attended chiefiy 
by physicians from every State, are devoted 
to medical civil defense topics which are dis- 
cussed by outstanding experts. 

The Council also sponsors a county medical 
society civil defense conference each year. 
These conferences are designed to help local 
medical and health personnel plan their work 
in civil defense and disaster situations. 

5. The Council has published, since 1951, 
a Civil Defense Review which is distributed 
bimonthly to more than 1,750 persons and 
groups. Two booklets entitled “Medical As- 
pects of Civil Defense” and Medical Plan- 
ning for Civil Defense” have been published 
by the Council, as well as a bibliography of 
the medical aspects of civil defense. The 
Council publishes and distributes the pro- 
ceedings of its annual conferences and, from 
time to time, furnishes articles, reports, and 
editorials for the Journal of the AMA and 
other health publications. 

The Council is encouraged by the increased 
interest and activities to medical civil de- 
fense preparedness, in spite of the fact that 
much more remains to be done. That prog- 
ress is being made in the various cooperative 
programs and plans of the Federal agencies 
and professional associations is gratifying. 
In the past 2 years, the Congress has given 
serious attention to strengthening the civil 
defense program through hearings and legis- 
lation to provide greater authority, responsi- 
bility, and participation in civil defense at 
the Federal level. 

On behalf of the Council, I want to express 
our sincere appreciation for the time and 
serious effort you and your colleagues are 
devoting to this national problem. Your in- 
terest in the work of the American Medical 
Association in medical civil defense activities 
is most welcome. 

Most sincerely, 
Frank W. BARTON, 
Secretary, Council on National Defense. 
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ADMISSIBILITY OF EVIDENCE— 
STATEMENTS AND CONFESSIONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 11477) to amend chap- 
ter 223 of title 18, United States Code, to 
provide for the admission of certain evi- 
dence, and for other purposes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the 
Senate has been debating the so-called 
Mallory matter for the 9% hours. So 
far as I know, only one speech and a few 
very brief written matters have inter- 
vened during the discussion of the Mal- 
lory matter. Therefore, actually the 
Senate has devoted a great deal of time 
to a discussion of the issue in the Mallory 
case and the proposed legislation before 


us. 

I believe that for the purpose of the 
Recor I ought to make it clear that we 
are dealing with a House bill, not a Sen- 
ate bill. The bill passed the House on 
July 2, 1958. I thought at least it might 
be advisable for the average reader of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD to know that 
the essential facts in the case might be 
brought together in one place. 

Frankly, after some 9% hours or 10 
hours of discussion it must seriously tax 
the patience of the people who read the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD to determine just 
what the Mallory matter is all about. 

Therefore I start with the fact that 
the bill before us stems from the Mallory 
case, arising in the Nation’s Capital. 
The House bill passed on July 2, 1958. 
It came to the Senate in the form of a 
House bill. It comes to the Senate from 
its committee with an amendment con- 
sisting of only one word. That word is 
the word “reasonable.” It has been in- 
cluded by the Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary on page 1 in line 11. To sum- 
marize some of the discussion which has 
taken place today, the basic purposes of 
the Constitution of the United States 
are to safeguard the rights of the people 
and to safeguard the rights of individ- 
uals. Those purposes are recited in the 
Bill of Rights and elsewhere in that aoc- 
ument. The Founding Fathers having 
done so, and having fashioned in words 
the rights which inure to citizens of this 
country, it becomes necessary to give 
those rights practical application when 
they are placed in jeopardy. 

In 1940 Congress passed an act under 
which we empowered the Supreme Court 
to prescribe rules for the application of 
those rights. The Supreme Court issued 
its order on the 3d of February 1941. 
In that order there is contained the so- 
called rule 5, dealing with restrictions 
upon arresting officers. The appropri- 
ate language there is: 

A person who has been arrested shall be 


taken before the nearest available com- 
missioner— 


And this is the important language 
and the nub of the controversy before 
us— 


without unnecessary delay. 


Actually that has been the procedure 
since 1940. While it had been chal- 
lenged on some occasions, it was not 
challenged seriously until the Mallory 
case. That case arose in 1954, and came 
to trial in 1955. 
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Since that time the appellate court 
in the Nation’s Capital had decided the 
Trilling case, which I believe has added 
somewhat to the confusion. However, 
those who read the Recorp ought to 
know what the facts in the Mallory case 
were. 

On the 7th of April, 1954, at the hour 
of approximately 6 p. m., here in the 
Nation’s Capital, the crime of rape was 
committed. On the following day, the 
8th of April, at approximately 2 or 2:30 
in the afternoon, the authorities appre- 
hended 4 suspects. One was Mallory, 
and two of the others were Mallory’s 
nephews. They were questioned by four 
officers for some time. After the ques- 
tioning, they were asked to take the so- 
called polygraph or lie-detector test. It 
took 2 hours to find the operator of 
the polygraph. So it is necessary to 
add 2 hours to the time that the suspects 
were questioned before being arraigned 
before the Federal Commissioner. Then 
there was another hour and a half of 
questioning. Finally there came the 
confession, and that confession was re- 
peated to the officers. 

At 10 o’clock at night the officers were 
still seeking a commissioner. That was 
7% hours after Mallory had been appre- 
hended. In the meantime, no commis- 
sioner appearing, they gave Mallory a 
physical examination. Finally, he was 
confronted by the victim of the alleged 
crime and members of the sex squad. 
Then there was further questioning by 
three officers for a period of time. It was 
roughly 11:30 o’clock at night on April 
8, 1955, when Mallory finally dictated his 
confession. Therefore, according to the 
clock, actually a period of about 9 hours 
elapsed from the time of his apprehen- 
sion until he was taken before a commis- 
sioner. 

The trial was deferred for a period of a 
year. There were the usual confusions 
and complexities which attend such a 
trial. At long last, Mallory was tried. 
The confession which he had dictated 
was introduced in evidence. He was 
found guilty, and the death sentence was 
imposed. 

The case finally went to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. The finding 
of the Court becomes the basis of what is 
proposed to be done by Congress. 

I should point out, of course, that the 
Mallory case was not disposed of by the 
Supreme Court. It was remanded for 
further action. That is where we get 
into real difficulty, because obviously the 
victim in the case did not want to go 
through the agonizing experience of an- 
other trial. I suppose that was rather 
persuasive upon the Federal authorities 
in reaching a decision not to press for 
another trial in the case. 

The salient facts found by the Su- 
preme Court in the case were substan- 
tially these. First, there were commit- 
ting magistrates available, even though 
it was difficult for the authorities to find 
one, before whom they could have 
brought Mallory and arraigned him for 
the preliminary examination, if neces- 
sary. That was one of the essential find- 
ings. Second, evidently Mallory was not 
informed of his right to counsel and his 
right to a preliminary examination, as 
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set out in the rules of procedure, or to 
keep silent, if he were so disposed. Third, 
he was not informed that the testimony 
could be used against him if he did make 
a statement. 

In addition, I believe it was found that 
he was not arraigned until after he made 
the confession in the case. The problem 
which was presented to the Supreme 
Court can be rationalized by the clock 
if one wishes to do so, ignoring all the 
circumstances. The question was 
whether there was unnecessary delay in 
finally bringing him before a commis- 
sioner for arraignment and examination. 
Rule 5, which is designed for the pro- 
tection of people who are apprehended 
and charged, deals with proceedings be- 
fore a Federal commissioner. It pro- 
vides: 

An officer making an arrest under a war- 
rant issued upon a complaint or any per- 
son making an arrest without a warrant 
shall take the arrested person, without un- 
necessary delay, before the nearest available 
commissioner or before any other nearby 
officer empowered to commit persons charged 
with offenses against the laws of the United 
States. 


There is the language: “without un- 
necessary delay.” 

The question was whether or not there 
was unnecessary delay in bringing Mal- 
lory to arraignment; and if so, whether 
it amounted to prejudicial error which 
justified the Supreme Court in remand- 
ing the case for further proceedings. 

In the pending bill we intend to deal 
with it. We hope to deal with it. The 
House dealt with it first. I read only the 
first part of paragraph (a) of the House 
bill. Mind you, now, we are dealing with 
procedure, and the admissibiilty of evi- 
dence, statements, and confessions. The 
House bill reads: 

Evidence, including statements and con- 
fessions, otherwise admissible, shall not be 
inadmissible solely because of delay in taking 
an arrested person before a commissioner or 
other officer empowered to commit persons 
charged with offenses against the laws of the 
United States. 


So the House of Representatives, in 
approving the bill on July 2, 1958, has 
only said that statements and confes- 
sions, otherwise admissible, shall not be 
inadmissible solely because of delay in 
taking an arrested person before a com- 
missioner. 

The Senate Committee on the Judi- 
ciary considered the question, and a 
number of suggestions were made. One 
member of the committee thought per- 
haps we ought to write into the bill the 
phrase “unnecessary delay.” Another 
member of the committee thought we 
should write into the bill “reasonable and 
necessary delay.” 

But, at long last, knowing, of course, 
of the intense interest in the bill, the 
committee, by a rather substantial vote, 
agreed that if the bill were to be reported 
to the Senate there must be some modi- 
fication of the House bill. As a result, 
the committee agreed upon the inclusion 
of one word, and that is the whole Sen- 
ate amendment—the word “reasonable.” 

So as the Senate version of the bill 
reads today—paraphrasing—statements, 
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confessions, and evidence otherwise ad- 
missible, will not be inadmissible in court 
solely because of a reasonable delay in 
taking an arrested person before a com- 
missioner. That, then, is the nub of the 
whole controversy. It is up to the Senate 
to compare the two versions. 

The present rule uses the words “with- 
out unnecesary delay.” Some court final- 
ly has to interpret, from the facts and 
circumstances, what “unnecessary delay” 
means. We propose to say “reasonable 
delay.” 

What is “reasonable delay”? All we 
have to do is to look in Webster's dic- 
tionary to find all the synonyms. It 
could be moderate delay. It could be a 
just delay. It could be a fair delay. It 
could be an equitable delay. But cer- 
tainly words in rules of procedure and 
words in statutes have absolutely no 
meaning except as they are finally inter- 
preted by attorneys and interpreted by 
courts. 

So the House version does not contain 
the word “reasonable.” The Senate ver- 
sion does contain the word “reasonable.” 

When we vote, very soon, the question 
will be on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. A vote of “nay” would ex- 
cise the word “reasonable.” That is the 
nub of the question which is at present 
before us. 

Mr: THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. What does the law now 
specify as to the length of time which 
may elapse between the arrest and the 
actual filing of charges against a person? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The language I just 
read is a part of rule 5 of the Federal 
Rules of Criminal Procedure. It is en- 
titled Proceedings Before the Commis- 
sioner.” It reads: 

(a) Appearance before the Commissioner. 
An officer making an arrest under a warrant 
issued upon a complaint or any person mak- 
ing an arrest without a warrant shall take 
the arrested person without unnecessary de- 
lay before the nearest available commission- 
er or before any other nearby officer em- 
powered to commit persons charged with of- 
fenses against the laws of the United States. 


What is “unnecessary delay“? It is an 
unrequired delay. It is a needless delay. 
It is a nonessential delay. But those 
are simply words, and the human mind 
must finally make an interpretation. 

Mr. THYE. Does this rule apply only 
within the District of Columbia, or does 
it include any other court of the United 
States? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. We are dealing now 
with the general code, even though this 
is a case which arose in the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. THYE. Would it apply to similar 
situations in San Francisco, Portland, 
or any other city? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes. There is con- 
fusion as a result of the so-called Trill- 
ing case. Frankly, unless one follows 
it very closely, it is difficult to under- 
stand. The decision was handed down 
by the United States Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia circuit as 
recently as April 17, 1958. I think any- 
one not familiar with the case would be 
terribly confused about it, even as I am 
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pannan about it. In the opinion wè 
read: 
Circuit Judges Danaher— 


Who once was a Member of this 
body— 
and Burger vote to affirm the conviction on 
count 3 in No. 13069 and to reverse the other 
convictions. Judge Danaher files an opinion 
in which Judge Burger joins. Judge Burger 
files a separate concurring opinion. Circuit 
Judges Prettyman, Wilbur K. Miller, and 
Bastian concur in part I of Judge Danaher’s 
opinion, 

Chief Judge Edgerton and Circuit Judges 
Bazelon, Fahy, and Washington vote to re- 
verse all the convictions. Judge Bazelon 
files an opinion in which Judge Edgerton 
joins. Judges Fahy and Washington file a 
statement. 

Circuit Judges Prettyman, Wilbur K. Mil- 
ler, and Bastian vote to affirm all the con- 
victions, Judge Prettyman files an opinion 
in which Judges Miller and Bastian join. 


There was a joinder of three appeals 
before nine judges. It offers a great deal 
of difficulty. We are now trying to re- 
solve the confusion. 

My only point in adding to this record, 
because of the very brilliant discussions 
on the floor of the Senate this afternoon, 
is to summarize the essential facts in one 
place and to point up, in very simple 
terms, what I consider the issue to be. 
This case has been discussed on the front 
pages and in the editorial columns of 
newspapers for a long time. 

Some persons, including students in 
high schools and colleges, will read these 
very learned, scholarly dissertations on 
the Senate floor, and they may ask, 
“What are the facts in the Mallory 
case?“ I wanted to be certain that there 
were enough facts in the case so that 
the time factor would come to their at- 
tention as a predicate for the finding by 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. THYE. The Senator is endeavor- 
ing to be so specific that even attorneys 
will not disagree, is he not? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. My friend from Min- 
nesota is by all odds the greatest optimist 
Jever saw. 

Mr. THYE. As a layman, and not a 
lawyer, I have listened to the arguments 
on this question by the distinguished 
lawyers who serve in this body. So help 
me, I do not know how we are going to 
write anything on which lawyers will not 
disagree. 

Judge Warren E. Burger, who is one 
of the judges to whom the Senator re- 
ferred, is one of the most able lawyers 
whose acquaintance it has been my privi- 
lege to make. Certainly Judge Danaher, 
who served in this body, likewise is an 
able, scholarly lawyer. I have listened 
to Senators on both sides of the aisle 
who are lawyers. As one who is not 
qualified in the judicial field, but who has 
tried to apply common sense from one 
step to the next in the debate, it seems 
to me that we must be very specific if we 
are to keep lawyers from disagreeing at 
some future time on such a question as 
is involved in the Mallory case, because 
it was, without question, the circum- 
stances involved in that case which made 
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it impossible for the authorities to file a 
specific charge against the man within a 
specified period of time. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I must say to the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota that I am afraid to 
venture into that field, because I prom- 
ised I would discuss only a few essentials 
of the case, and then I hoped we might 
proceed to a vote. 

Being a lawyer, I am not insensible of 
the fact that lawyers can get into a legal 
rut, so to speak, and there is difficulty in 
getting them out. I do not wish to invite 
a long discussion such as we had this 
afternoon. 

I often think of a very distinguished 
member of the bar in my State who 
passed away. The legal fraternity at- 
tended the last rites in a body. One of 
them was late, however; and when he 
came into the church, shortly after the 
minister had begun his eulogium, he sat 
down in a vacant seat, nudged his fellow 
member of the bar, and said, “Where 
are we in the sermon?” His friend re- 
plied, “The minister has just opened up 
for the defense.” [Laughter.] 

So, when one goes too far afield, he 
gets into difficulty. I had no such pur- 
pose when I added these few brief com- 
ments to the discussion of today. I 
merely wished to be sure that the facts 
in the Mallory case were before any 
reader of the Record. I am sure, then, 
that the discussions may be just a little 
more intelligible. 

So, Mr. President, at this time I shall 
yield the floor, because I think that in 
connection with its consideration of this 
measure today, the Senate has been up 
the hill and down again. 

I recognize full well the divergence of 
opinion in regard to the proposed in- 
clusion of the word “reasonable” in the 
House version of the bill. But that is 
an issue for this very distinguished body 
to resolve. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
THURMOND in the chair). The Senator 
from Wyoming will state it. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, is 
not the pending question on agreeing to 
the committee amendment, which pro- 
vides for the insertion, on page 1 of the 
bill, in line 11, before the word “delay”, 
of the word “reasonable”; and is it not 
a fact that on that question, the yeas and 
nays have been ordered? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Wyoming is correct. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
understand that the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Ervin] desires to make a 
few brief remarks in support of his con- 
tention that the committee amendment 
should be rejected. I know he will make 
a good explanation of his point of view, 
although I hope it will fall upon deaf 
ears. 

If the Senator from North Carolina 
desires to take advantage of the present 
opportunity to speak, I yield the floor. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I should 
like to have an opportunity to speak; 
but I prefer to speak after a quorum 
call is had, so that more ears will be 
present, to hear what I have to say. 
I should like to speak for approximately 
2 minutes; and then I believe it would 
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be fair to permit the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. O’ManHoney] 
to speak for approximately the same 
length of time. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Then, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator withhold that suggestion 
for a moment? 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Les. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I rise 
to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Ilinois will state it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I understand that the 
first vote to be taken will be on the 
question of agreeing to the Senate com- 
mittee amendment, which proposes that 
the word “reasonable” be inserted on 
page 1, in line 11, before the word “de- 
lay”, in the bill as passed by the House. 
Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, at 
this time I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, at 
the request of one Member of the Senate, 
I must object to the request, and must 
ask for a live quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard; and the clerk will resume 
the call of the roll. 

The Chief Clerk resumed the call of 
the roll. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
now understand that it will be agreeable 
to have the further call of the roll dis- 
pensed with. Therefore, I now ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from North Carolina is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I promise 
the Senate that I shall not long de- 
tain it. 

I feel very keenly that the committee 
amendment—which proposes the inser- 
tion of the word “reasonable” before the 
word “delay,” on page 1, in line 11, of 
the House version of the bill—would, if 
agreed to, produce a very unreasonable 
consequence. 

The bill arises from the decisions of 
the Supreme Court in the Mallory case 
and the McNabb case. In those decisions 
the Supreme Court repudiated a rule of 
law which had been in force in the Fed- 
eral courts since the very foundation of 
the Government—namely—that when a 
person voluntarily confesses his guilt, his 
confession is admissible in evidence. 

By its decisions in the Mallory case and 
the McNabb case, the Supreme Court re- 
pudiated that rule, and stated that, no 
matter how voluntary a confession may 
be, if it is made during a period of un- 
necessary delay between the time of the 
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arrest and the time of the arraignn.ent, 
the confession will be excluded from evi- 
dence. 

Mr. President, in opposing adoption of 
the committee amendment, I merely wish 
to have a return made to a substantial 
rule of law—namely, that voluntary con- 
fessions are admissible in evidence, and 
that involuntary confessions are inad- 
missible in evidence. That is the rule 
of law in the 48 States of the Union; 
and it was the rule of law in the Federal 
courts, from the time of the foundation 
of the Nation down to the decision of the 
Supreme Court in the McNabb case, in 
1943. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to me? 

Mr. ERVIN. I do not know whether, 
under the agreement, I have authority to 
yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. 
question will be very brief. 

Mr. ERVIN. Very well; I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Will 
the Senator from North Carolina con- 
cede that if the arraignment were long 
delayed, a confession obtained during 
that period might not be voluntary? 

Mr. ERVIN. I concede that; but I 
say that we should return to the old 
law—namely, that the question of 
whether the confession is voluntary or is 
involuntary is to be determined by the 
trial judge in the light of all the sur- 
rounding circumstances, including the 
circumstance of any delay. 

I repeat that the bill as passed by the 
House of Representatives was sponsored 
in the House of Representatives by two 
of the finest Members of the House; 
namely, Representative KEATING, of New 
York, and Representative WILLIS, of 
Louisiana; and both of them share my 
opinion that the proposed inclusion of 
the word “reasonable” before the word 
“delay”, on page 1, in line 11, of the bill 
as passed by the House—in other words, 
I refer to the amendment proposed by 
the Senate committee—would destroy 
the value of the bill, and would result 
in what now is happening under the 
Mallory case decision—namely, permit- 
ting persons who confess that they are 
guilty of murder, rape, robbery, or other 
crimes to go unwhipped by justice. 

So, Mr. President, I ask the Senate to 
reject the committee amendment. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, in 
response to the Senator from North 
Carolina, for whom I have the greatest 
admiration, and who served as a judge 
of North Carolina for many years before 
he came to the Senate, let me say that 
what is overlooked is that the McNabb 
case was decided by the Supreme Court 
in 1943. Rule 5 (a) of the Rules of 
Criminal Procedure was adopted in 1946. 
So, it was in 1946 that the Supreme 
Court, with the authority of Congress, 
drafted the rule requiring arraignment 
to follow arrest without unnecessary de- 
lay, 3 years after the McNabb case. 

If the Senate were to pass the bill 
without the word “reasonable” in it, it 
would pass an unconstitutional bill, be- 
cause it would be interpreted as author- 
izing prolonged delay for the purpose of 
extorting confessions. We must avoid 
that danger if we are to protect both in- 
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dividual rights and the right of the pub- 
lic to effective and intelligent law en- 
forcement. 

I want to make it clear that the Mal- 
lory decision does not fix any particular 
time within which arraignments must 
take place. There is no Federal law 
which fixes such time. There are cases 
on which the Supreme Court passed in 
which the delay between arrest and ar- 
raignment was only a few hours, but in 
which the arresting officers testified that 
in such cases they took the prisoners to 
the jail for the purpose of extracting 
confessions. An involuntary confession 
is a violation of the Bill of Rights, be- 
cause the Bill of Rights states that no 
man may be compelled to testify against 
himself, So, the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, by a very large vote, adopted the 
amendment relating to reasonable delay 
because it wished to apply the rule of 
reason, which comes down to us from 
the ancient law, and which comes down 
to this jurisdiction from the Bill of 
Rights. The fourth amendment pro- 
vides that an individual shall not be sub- 
jected to unreasonable searches and 
seizures. 

The use of the word “reasonable” is 
the application of the same rule, because 
every case which comes to court stands 
on its own facts. 

I hope the Senate will support the 
committee amendment. The committee 
amendment makes the bill an effective 
protection of individual rights and of so- 
ciety against crime. I hope the com- 
mittee amendment will be adopted. 

SEVERAL Senators. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania will state it. 

Mr. CLARK. Am I correct in under- 
standing that a “yea” vote means a 
vote in support of the committee to leave 
the word “reasonable” in the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
is correct. A yea“ vote is a vote in sup- 
port of the committee amendment. A 
“nay” vote is a vote against the commit- 
tee amendment. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE, I do not intend to speak 
at any length at this time on the bill. I 
shall discuss the Mallory case and the 
Mallory legislation after the Senate takes 
action on the amendment. I shall vote 
against the amendment because I do not 
think any amendment is needed. The 
Senator from Wyoming, who is one of the 
most able lawyers I know, has just given 
a very clear exposition as to what tran- 
spired after the McNabb case. After all, 
let us not forget, as the Senator from 
Wyoming pointed out, that it was the 
Congress of the United States which 
authorized the Supreme Court to exercise 
its rulemaking powers in connection with 
formulating rules of procedure, which 
gave rise, really, to the rule which was 
applied in the Mallory case. 

So we are dealing, after all, with rule 5. 
I do not think anything could be accom- 
plished by further prolonged discussion 
as to the reasons for rule 5. But as I said 
earlier this afternoon, and now repeat, 
in my judgment rule 5 implements due 
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process in relation to specific cases such 
as the Mallory case. When one finishes 
his analysis of the Mallory case, I do not 
think he can escape the conclusion that, 
in effect, the Court, by applying rule 5, 
applied the due process clause of the 
Constitution to a specific body of opera- 
tive facts in a given case. 

Mr. President, when I think it is not 
necessary in any way to interfere with 
the judicial process in order to do justice 
to the American people, I do not propose, 
as a legislator, to touch it, because our 
judicial system is pretty precious to the 
preservation of our liberties. I happen 
to believe that the Congress is not in as 
good a position to exercise judgment in 
relation to a matter which deals with the 
judicial process as is our court. It hap- 
pens to be my opinion that the amend- 
ment offered by the committee really 
adds nothing to the Mallory case. In my 
judgment, the Supreme Court will still 
have the duty in a given case to decide 
whether or not, on the basis of the facts 
of that case, a defendant was accorded 
due process. I do not care how one 
couches the question; I think that is at 
the bottom of this whole issue. 

I do not propose tonight to vote for 
any language which could conceivably 
be interpreted as an attempt to narrow 
due process. I shall always do what I 
can, so long as I am in the Senate, to 
protect the prerogatives of the Court in 
this field. In my judgment, the Court, 
even if the Senate adopted the amend- 
ment, would have the same issue before 
it in a given case which it had in the 
Mallory case. Therefore it seems to me, 
as I interpret the effect of the amend- 
ment, that we are only making a ges- 
ture; and I shall vote against any lan- 
guage which I believe would in fact, be 
surplusage, so far as its legal effects are 
concerned, because any delay which is 
found by the Court, in fact, to infringe 
upon due process is a delay which calls 
upon the Court to reverse a conviction. 

So I shall vote against the amendment 
on that basis, and then, for reasons I 
shall give at some length later, I shall 
vote against the bill. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment, which is to insert the 
word “reasonable” before the word “de- 
lay” on page 1, line 11 of the bill. On 
this question the yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico IMr. 
CHAVEZ], the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. ELLENDER], the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. FREAR], the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gore], the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Green], the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND], the Sena- 
tor from Montana [Mr. Murray], the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. SmaTHERs], 
and the Senator from Georgia IMr. 
TALMADGE] are absent on Official busi- 
ness. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDER], the Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. FREAR], and the Senator from 
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Montana [Mr. Murra¥] would each vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. CHavez] is paired with the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE]. 
If present and voting the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. CHavez] would vote 
“yea” and the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. TALMADGE] would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
GREEN] is paired with the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. HOLLAND]. If present and 
voting the Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. GREEN] would vote “yea” and the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND] 
would vote “nay.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker] and 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Cotton] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. BRIDGES], the Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. Cartson], the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Ives], and the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Payne] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS] is absent because of illness in 
his family. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Bricker] would vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. PAYNE] is paired with the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Corton]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Maine would vote “yea,” and the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire would vote 
“nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 41, 
nays 39, as follows: 


YEAS—41 
Aiken Hoblitzell Neuberger 
Anderson Humphrey O'Mahoney 
Barrett Jackson Pastore 
Bible Javits Potter 
Carroll Johnson, Tex. Proxmire 
Case, N. J. Kefauver Purtell 
Case, S. Dak. Kennedy Revercomb 
Church Kuchel Saltonstall 
Clark Lausche Smith, Maine 
Cooper Magnuson Smith, N. J. 
Dirksen Malone Symington 
Douglas McNamara Wiley 
Hayden Monroney Yarborough 
Hennings Morton 
NAYS—39 

Allott Hickenlooper McClellan 
Beall Hill Morse 
Bennett Hruska Mundt 

ush Jenner Robertson 
Butler Johnston, S. C. Russell 
Byrd Jordan Schoeppel 
Capehart Kerr Sparkman 
Curtis Knowland Stennis 
Dworshak Langer ‘Thurmond 
Eastland Long ye 
Ervin Mansfield Watkins 
Fulbright Martin, Iowa Williams 
Goldwater Martin, Pa. Young 

NOT VOTING—16 
Bricker Flanders Murray 
Bridges Frear Payne 
Carlson Gore Smathers 
Chavez Green Talmadge 
Cotton Holland 
Ellender Ives 
So the committee amendment was 

agreed to. 


Mr. OMAHONEN. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to lay that motion on the 
table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 
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Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I do not 
wish to detain the Senate much longer. 
The Senate has been discussing the sub- 
ject for a long time. However, I send 
forward a simple amendment and I shall 
ask for a yea-and-nay vote on it. I 
shall not speak for more than 3 minutes 
on the amendment. I regret to say that 
my handwriting is not the best in the 
world. I shall read the amendment. I 
offer it in behalf of myself and the able 
and distinguished Senator from Mary- 
land (Mr. Butter]. My amendment 
reads: 

After the period at the end of line 2, 
on page 2, it is proposed to add the fol- 
lowing: 

The trial judge shall determine from the 
surrounding circumstances whether the de- 
lay is reasonable, and his determination shall 
be binding upon appellate courts if it is 
supported by substantial evidence. 


Mr. President, the amendment is very 
simple. It provides, in effect, that in 
determining the question whether the 
delay is reasonable or unreasonable 
within the purview of the first subsec- 
tion, as amended, the trial judge shall 
determine that question from all the cir- 
cumstances, including the circumstance, 
of course, of delay, along with the other 
circumstances. The trial judge sees the 
witnesses on the stand. He can observe 
their conduct and demeanor. He can 
tell whether a witness is an Ananias or 
a George Washington. It puts the re- 
sponsibility where the law has put it. 
I ask the Senate to adopt the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
hope the amendment will be defeated. 
The committee in its report stated that 
the bill goes as far as we can go in this 
matter. On page 4 there appears the 
following paragraph: 

The committee amendment adding the 
word “reasonable” before the word “delay” 
is not to be considered as a finding that such 
a delay as that in the Mallory case is in 
fact reasonable or unreasonable. Such a 
finding is a matter to be determined on the 
individual facts of the individual case by 
the trial court within the framework of the 
constitutional guaranties as contained in 
the Bill of Rights. 


By that statement the committee has 
fully protected the rights of the indi- 
viduals accused and the rights of the 
complainant. There is no need for an 
amendment which might open up, and 
could easily open up, the whole ramifica- 
tions of an attempt to take away the 
right to appeal from the trial court to the 
appellate courts. I hope the amendment 
will be defeated. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] 
wishes to make a speech on the amend- 
ment, but first I should like to ask for 
the yeas and nays on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. KEN- 
NEDY in the chair). Is the request suf- 
ficiently seconded? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I shall 
not detain the Senate. We have had a 
pretty long day, and it is time to quit. 
I hope the Senate will defeat the amend- 
ment in spite of my great respect for 
the distinguished Senator from North 
Carolina. This is no way to legislate in 
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the Senate, at 20 minutes to 10 o'clock 
at night, after a long day of debate. We 
should not call up an amendment which 
has not been printed, and which has 
never been presented to the committee, 
on which no one has been able to testify, 
and on which no indication of the posi- 
tion of the committee has been given. 

It is an amendment which, in addi- 
tion to these shortcomings, attempts, in 
what I regret to state appears to be 
quite inartistic language, despite my 
great respect for the Senator from North 
Carolina as a draftsman, to remove from 
the appellate courts of the Federal ju- 
dicial system—and that means the courts 
of appeal and the Supreme Court—an 
adequate review of the finding as to 
whether delay in arraignment of a per- 
son has been reasonable or unreason- 
able. 

It is true that there is a catch clause 
at the end of the amendment which 
provides that if there is no substantial 
evidence to support the finding of the 
trial judge, the appellate courts may re- 
view the judge's decision in that respect, 

I think we would make a great mis- 
take here, late at night, if we were to 
adopt the amendment, without adequate 
consideration of it, without the amend- 
ment even having been printed and 
made available to Senators, and in that 
way alter the basic Federal law which 
controls Federal criminal procedure. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, it 
would be a serious error in our approach 
to this problem to change the historic 
law in our country. It has always been 
the concept of justice in the United 
States that the ultimate decision shall 
not be made by a single man presiding 
at a trial. Our concept of justice is, in 
the main, that there shall be three tribu- 
nals which shall pass upon questions of 
law: The trial judge, the intermediate 
court, and the highest Court in the land. 

It would be a serious mistake tonight 
to say anew that one man's word shall be 
final. I am not one who is willing to 
attribute infallibility even to a judge. 
Judges are human. They are subject to 
error. I believe that the historic prece- 
dent of the right of appeal should be 
continued. To abolish it would be to 
make a serious mistake. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the amendment offered 
by the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Ervin]. The yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Cuavez], the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. ELLENDER], the Senator from Del- 
aware [Mr. FREAR], the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gore], the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Green], the Senator 
Florida [Mr. HoLLAND], the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Murray], the Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS], and 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. TAL- 
MADGE], are absent on official business. 

I further announce that if present 
and voting, the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. GREEN] would vote “nay.” 

On this vote the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. CHavxz] is paired with the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND]. 
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If present and voting the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. CuHavez] would vote 
“nay” and the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. HoLLAND ] would vote “yea.” 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
FreaR] is paired with the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER]. If present 
and voting the Senator from Delaware 
Mr. Frear] would vote “nay” and the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] 
would vote “yea.” 

On this vote the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Murray] has a pair with the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE]. 
If present and voting the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Murray] would vote 
“nay” and the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. TaLtMapcEe] would vote “yea.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker] and 
the Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. 
CoTTon] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. BRIDGES], the Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. Cartson], the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Ives], and the Senator from 
Mane [Mr. PAYNE] are necessarily ab- 
sent, 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS] is absent because of illness in 
his family. 

If present and voting the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Payne] would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. Bricker] is paired with the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Corton]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Ohio would vote “yea,” and the Senator 
from New Hampshire would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 18, 
nays 62, as follows: 


YEAS—18 
Butler Jenner Russell 
Byrd Johnston, S. C. Schoeppel 
Eastland Jordan Sparkman 
Ervin Long Stennis 
Fulbright Mundt Thurmond 
Hill Robertson Young 
NAYS—62 
Aiken Hennings McNamara 
Allott Hickenlooper Monroney 
Anderson Hoblitzell Morse 
Barrett Hruska Morton 
Beall Humphrey Neuberger 
Bennett Jackson O'Mahoney 
Bible Javits Pastore 
Bush Johnson, Tex. Potter 
Capehart Kefauver Proxmire 
Carroll Kennedy Purtell 
Case, N. J Kerr Revercomb 
Case, S. Dak Knowland Saltonstall 
Church Kuchel Smith, Maine 
Clark Langer Smith, N. J. 
Cooper Lausche Symington 
Curtis Magnuson e 
Dirksen Malone Watkins 
Douglas Mansfield Wiley 
Dworshak Martin, Iowa Williams 
Goldwater Martin, Pa Yarborough 
Hayden McClellan 
NOT VOTING—16 
Bricker Flanders Murray 
Bridges Frear Payne 
Carlson Gore Smathers 
Chavez Green Talmadge 
Cotton Holland 
Ellender Ives 
So Mr. ErvIn’s amendment was re- 
jected. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CARROLL. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
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the Senator from Colorado to lay on the 
table the motion to reconsider. (Putting 
the question.) The motion to lay on the 
table is agreed to. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, a 
division. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair has already announced the result. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana will state it. 

Mr. LONG. Is it not customary for 
the Presiding Officer to invite Senators 
who are opposed to the motion to state 
their objection, or at least to vote “No”? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair thinks that was done. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President—— 

The Chair recognizes the Senator from 
North Carolina. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, all of us 
were trying to dispose of the last amend- 
ment without lengthy debate. There- 
fore, I am afraid that some of the re- 
marks made might be incorrectly con- 
strued to indicate that I was trying to do 
something which had no place in rhyme 
or reason, 

I simply want to say that my amend- 
ment, so far as appellate review was con- 
cerned, was much milder than the Fed- 
eral law on the subject which existed 
from the foundation of our Nation down 
to 1943, when it was set aside by the 
McNabb case. 

I shall read into the Recor an analysis 
of the rule as it was clearly stated in 
the case of LaMoore against United 
States reported in 180 Federal (2d) 49. 

In determining whether a confession or a 
self-incrimination statement is voluntary or 
involuntary, trial court is necessarily vested 
with a very large discretion, which will not 
be disturbed on appeal unless a clear abuse 
thereof is shown. La Moore v. United States 
[C. A. Alaska 1950, 180 F. 2d 49. 


So my amendment, so far as appellate 
review is concerned, was much milder 
than the law which prevailed before the 
McNabb case, and was in entire harmony 
with the law as it now prevails in every 
one of the 48 States of which I have any 
knowledge. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I offer 
an amendment which I ask to have read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, 
beginning at line 3, it is proposed to 
strike out down through line 8, and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the following sub- 
section: 

(b) Chapter 203 of title 18, United States 
Code, is amended by adding the following 
new section: 

“3061. Caution to accused persons 

“(A) No officer or employee of the United 
States or of the District of Columbia shall 
interrogate, or request any statement, from 
any person accused or suspected of an 
offense, without first informing him of the 
nature of the offense of which he is accused 
or suspected, that he does not have to make 
any statement, that he has the right to 
consult with privately retained legal counsel, 
and that any statement made by him may 


be used in evidence in a criminal prosecu- 
tion. 
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“(B) No statement taken in violation of 
subsection (A) hereof shall be admissible in 
any court of the United States or of the 
District of Columbia.” 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Oregon 
yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask for the yeas and nays on the 
passage of the bill, so that all Senators 
may be on notice. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on my amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I assure 
the Senate that I shall endeavor to cover 
this very important amendment as 
briefly as I can; but I urge the Senate 
to- give very serious consideration to the 
amendment, because it represents a 
great amount of work, not only on my 
part, but also on the part of lawyers of 
standing in this country, who believe 
that the approach of the amendment 
will strengthen law enforcement on the 
part of any law enforcement agency 
which really wishes to follow the Amer- 
ican concepts of due process. 

There is nothing in my amendment 
which is not historic, common law pro- 
cedure at the birthplace of American 
justice, namely, Great Britain. I have 
written into the amendment a proce- 
dure which has been tested by the cen- 
turies for the protection of individual 
rights and liberties. 

I recognize that at 10 o’clock at night 
on a day in the last week of the session 
of Congress prior to adjournment, one 
would have to be a greater optimist than 
I am—and I am quite an optimist—to 
expect this amendment to receive the 
careful deliberation and study which, in 
my judgment, the United States Senate 
ought to give to it. 

I have refrained from debating at 
length all day long, in the interest of 
expediting the steps in the procedure 
for handling this issue. That was the 
desire of the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovctas], who really is my floor leader 
on this bill. Also, I have done so in 
order to accommodate the majority 
leader. But we are dealing with a sub- 
ject with which I have lived for years, 
so far as my own professional work is 
concerned. 

I believe that if any legislation what- 
ever is to be enacted with any relation- 
ship at all to the Mallory case decision, 
it should be proposed legislation such as 
that set forth in my amendment, be- 
cause in that event I believe we would 
clear up much misunderstanding which 
exists in the country in regard to police 
practices, and we would assure the peo- 
ple that there will be a practice of car- 
rying out the meaning of due process. 

Mr. President, let me refer for a mo- 
ment to the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the Mallory case. The Court 
said: 

We cannot sanction this extended delay, 
resulting in confession, without subordinat- 
ing the general rule of prompt arraignment 
to the discretion of arresting officers in find- 
ing exceptional circumstances for its disre- 
gard. In every case where the police resort 
to interrogation of an arrested person and 
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secure a confession, they may well claim, and 
quite sincerely, that they were merely trying 
to check on the information given by him, 
Against such a claim and the evil potentiali- 
ties of the practice for which it is urged 
stands rule 5 (a) as a barrier. Nor is there 
an escape from the constraint laid upon the 
police by that rule in that two other sus- 
pects were involved for the same crime. Pre- 
sumably, whomever the police arrest they 
must arrest on “probable cause.” It is not 
the function of the police to arrest, as it 
were, at large and to use an interrogating 
process at police headquarters in order to de- 
termine whom they should charge before 
a committing magistrate on “probable 
cause,” 


I should like to repeat the last sentence 
of that historic Supreme Court decision; 
and I plead with my colleagues to ponder 
its meaning, because inherent in it is a 
great protection for every person in this 
land. The Court said: 

It is not the function of the police to ar- 
rest, as it were, at large and to use an inter- 
rogating process at police headquarters in 
order to determine whom they should charge 
before a committing magistrate on “probable 
cause.“ 


Mr. President, on February 1 of this 
year, when I introduced, in the form of 
Senate bill 3325, the amendment, which 
now is before the Senate—and, Mr, Pres- 
ident, I shall not now review that 
speech; but later I shall ask unanimous 
consent to have it printed in the Recorp 
at the conclusion of the remarks I make 
tonight; I shall make that request in the 
interest of saving time I tried to review 
for the Senate the history of the devel- 
opment of this great principle of proce- 
dural law, as it occurred in England, and 
I tried to show how it was developed in 
order to prevent tyrannical police. 

Some may ask, “Do you think the po- 
lice in this country are tyrannical?” I 
do not, Mr. President. I have a very 
high regard for the police. But I also 
know that many ugly chapters, by way 
of police abuses, have been written in the 
history of the administration of criminal 
justice in this country. From the very 
beginning of this Government, an effort 
was made to protect the people from 
police abuses. That was done because 
the Founding Fathers had learned what 
star chamber proceedings can do and 
what a lack of safeguards and proce- 
dural protections from an arbitrary 
police system can do to the liberty of the 
individual. 

In my judgment, we do not strengthen 
the police system by supporting the kind 
of procedure which apparently is sought 
by the proponents of the bill, who, in 
effect, seek to modify the Mallory case 
decision in such a way that there would 
not be the protection which the Supreme 
Court laid down in that decision. 

Mr. President, we must be on guard 
against police abuses, 

For a long time in the past, our coun- 
try has found it necessary to have inves- 
tigations made of the administration of 
criminal justice. Such investigations 
have been called crime surveys, crime 
studies, or crime reports. The people 
have come to realize that if the police 
are not kept under reasonable check, 
they will adopt shortcuts which will vio- 
late precious rights of free men and 
women, 
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So I state that in my opinion the deci- 
sion in the Mallory case is a great one 
for which every American should be 
thankful. 

The decision in the Mallory case in no 
way violates, in my belief, the safety of 
the American people; but, to the con- 
trary, the restatement of a basic prin- 
ciple, by procedural guaranty, as set 
forth in the Mallory case decision, should 
be hailed by the Congress, rather than 
attacked, as has been done for weeks and 
months. 

At the outset of this speech, I should 
make clear that I consider legislation to 
modify or reverse the Supreme Court’s 
decision in the case of Mallory against 
the United States to be unwise, undesir- 
able, and unnecessary. I believe there 
are two principal motivations behind the 
drive for enactment of legislation to deal 
with the decision in the Mallory case. I 
could be wrong; but I believe that one 
principal driving force is to be found in 
the disaffection of some for recent Su- 
preme Court decisions. The other 
driving forces comes from the wish of 
some enforcement officers to be able 
much more easily and simply to obtain 
convictions by means of confessions. 

Of course, the operation of a police de- 
partment would be much easier if a 
dragnet were stretched and were used to 
drag in a number of persons, and if var- 
ious devices were then used in an effort 
to develop probable cause. But that is 
what the Supreme Court struck at in its 
decision in the Mallory case. 

This afternoon, one of my colleagues— 
it was the distinguished Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javits], a former Attor- 
ney General of the State of New York, 
and a keen student of the administration 
of criminal justice—stated that, not so 
long ago, in the District of Columbia a 
dragnet was stretched, after an assault 
had been committed on a woman. As 
one of the District court judges told me, 
the only thing the police had to go on 
was a statement that the assailant was 
supposed to be a short, stocky Negro. 

Approximately 90 short, stocky Negroes 
were arrested, and were held in jail. 
Some of them were held in jail many 
hours. But the police did not find prob- 
able cause against a single one who was 
caught in the dragnet. Nevertheless, 
person after person was held for hours, 
without arraignment. Mr. President, 
that was a clear case of abuse by the po- 
lice, and it should not be countenanced 
in the Capital of the Nation. 

But there is no denying the fact that 
in recent months such an abuse was 
practiced by the police force of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Under the decision 
in the Mallory case, such third-degree 
methods cannot be exercised. So the 
American people should watch out for 
their precious liberties, if they counte- 
nance such police abuses. 

I do not know what is the cause of 
all the excitement in connection with the 
Mallory case decision. Mr. President, 
what is wrong with the Mallory case de- 
cision? What is wrong with the princi- 
ple that it is not the function of the po- 
lice to arrest, as it were, at large, and 
to use at police headquarters an interro- 
gating process, in order to try to deter- 
mine whom the police should charge be- 
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fore a committing magistrate, on prob- 
able cause? What is wrong with that 
principle of procedure? 

Of course, in view of our station in 
life—when we move in the circles in 
which we move, like so many millions 
who never have been in a night court, 
and do not have the slightest conception 
of police processes in this country—it is 
easy for us to say, “We must let the po- 
lice have what they want.” 

I favor giving the police the proced- 
ures they need to carry out the law with- 
in the spirit and intent of Anglo-Saxon 
justice. But I say most respectfully 
that many of the arguments I have 
heard in regard to the decision in the 
Mallory case cannot be reconciled with 
the protections of Anglo-Saxon justice. 

If we begin to whittle away to a slight 
degree at these great procedural rights, 
before we know it we shall have whittled 
away not just a little of the protections, 
but so many of them that we shall have 
destroyed some of our basic procedural 
safeguards. 

In the early days of the Republic, the 
people fought against the procedural 
abuses by the British Crown. I do not 
propose in my time to be a party to re- 
ceding from the great safeguards which 
the constitutional fathers won for us. 

In my judgment, that is all the Su- 
preme Court underwrote in the Mallory 
case. If Congress is to insist upon tak- 
ing some legislative action on the Mal- 
lory decision; if it is true that this wave 
has so gripped the Congress of the 
United States that Members feel they 
cannot go home without saying they 
enacted some legislation affecting the 
United States Supreme Court, then let 
us strengthen the procedures which pro- 
tect due process in this country, rather 
than weaken them. Let us strengthen 
the Mallory decision, rather than 
weaken it. 

Mr. President, I assure the Senate that 
I am strongly in support of the Federal 
Criminal Code. Therefore, I hope Sen- 
ators will give serious consideration to 
the amendment I have sent to the desk. 

I know when a speech is made such as 
Iam making in the Senate tonight, there 
is always the temptation on the part of 
those who want to misrepresent to say, 
“Yes, the senior Senator from Oregon 
stood on the floor of the Senate and 
tried to defend the conduct of a rapist.” 
Mr. President, I am talking about pro- 
cedural guaranties. When a fair pro- 
cedure is provided, do not forget, Mr. 
President, it does not make one whit of 
difference before the Mistress of Justice 
whether the person is innocent or guilty. 
Basic in Anglo-Saxon law is the premise 
that fair procedure shall be applied to 
the guilty as well as to the innocent. 

That is why we sometimes talk pretty 
platitudinously about the uniform appli- 
cation of justice. Sometimes I wonder 
if we really mean it. I sometimes won- 
der if we really mean it when we get 
into the kind of debate which has devel- 
oped in the Congress of the United 
States over the Mallory case. 

In this improvement for the Federal 
Criminal Code, I do not seek to make it 
easier for the Federal police and prose- 
cutors to obtain convictions by confes- 
sion; I seek to improve their practices 
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of law enforcement in keeping with the 
spirit of the national Bill of Rights, 
which, in the final analysis, must alwayy 
govern their actions. 

Mr. President, since I have been al- 
luding to the bill which I introduced last 
February, I now ask unanimous consent 
that the speech I made in support of 
the bill be inserted in the Recor at the 
close of my remarks, so that I shall not 
have to review further the discussion of 
procedure I presented to the Senate on 
that day. I ask that it be included at 
the conclusion of my remarks. It will 
be found in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
for Friday, February 21, 1958, starting 
at page 2551. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I turn 
now to H. R. 11477 and other bills of a 
similar tenor which have been intro- 
duced to repeal the McNabb-Mallory 
rule, and which are, in my opinion, high- 
ly dangerous and wholly unnecessary 
pieces of legislation. They are danger- 
ous bills because they eat away at mean- 
ingful safeguards erected to protect all 
members of the public. They are dan- 
gerous because they are, in effect, a green 
light to Federal law enforcement offi- 
cers to break the law of arrest and ar- 
raignment. They are unnecessary bills 
because no real neea has been demon- 
strated that Federal law enforcement 
officers cannot operate effectively within 
the limitations of the present law. Out- 
side the District of Columbia, the impact 
of the McNabb-Mallory rule is barely 
noticed. 

These bills would reverse a rule of evi- 
dence which has been followed by our 
Federal courts for 15 years. In the cele- 
brated case of McNabb v. United States 
(318 U. S. 332 (1943)), the Supreme 
Court enunciated a salutary doctrine 
that confessions obtained from prisoners 
during periods of illegal detention were 
inadmissible in evidence. In applying 
the exclusionary rule of evidence to con- 
fessions taken during periods of illegal 
detention, the Supreme Court was fol- 
lowing sound and well-establishec prece- 
dent which excludes from use in Fed- 
eral courts other types of evidence which 
are unlawfully obtained. It was against 
this background of case law that the 
present Federal Rules of Criminal Pro- 
cedure were drafted, and drafted with 
Congressional sanction. Do not forget, 
it was the Congress of the United States 
that authorized the Supreme Court to 
exercise the rulemaking power, and 
rightly so; and, as the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. DovcLas] has just whis- 
pered to me, it did so after the McNabb 
decision—after the “terrible” McNabb 
decision about which we have heard so 
much in this historic debate. 

The Congress itself authorized the Su- 
preme Court to draft rules of procedure, 
and out of that authorization came rule 
5 (a), which is basic to the Mallory de- 
cision; and, as I stated earlier this af- 
ternoon, if one looks behind the veil, he 
ep see the body of due process in this 
rule. 

One cannot read the Mallory decision, 
the McNabb decision, and all the other 
great cases of the Supreme Court deal- 
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ing with procedural safeguards without 
recognizing that they are based on due 
process. These are the procedural in- 
strumentalities for effectuating due 
process guarantees in this country. So 
when one says to me, “The words ‘due 
process’ are not found in the Mallory 
case,” I simply say, “Look behind the 
framework or the veil of the Mallory 
case.“ 

As I stated, it was after the McNabb 
case that these procedural rules were 
drafted. The case of United States v. 
Mallory (354 U. S. 449 (1957)), merely 
applied to the present rules the same 
interpretation which the McNabb case 
gave to their statutuory precedessors. 
Were courts required to admit illegally 
obtained evidence, the courts would then 
become partners with the police in vio- 
lation of the law. I note that after the 
McNabb decision was handed down, a 
hue and cry arose from Federal law en- 
forcement officers, particularly in the 
District of Columbia, similar to the one 
which we are hearing now. We were 
told then, as we are being told now, that 
the Supreme Court was coddling crim- 
inals, that effective law enforcement was 
being hamstrung, that the police were 
being handcuffed. Dire predictions 
were made that there would be a break- 
down of law and order. In the 15 years 
which have elapsed since the McNabb 
decision, these predictions have not been 
borne out. Law enforcement, either in 
the District of Columbia or elsewhere, 
has not broken down, nor has it been 
materially hampered. However, the 
rights of citizens in our Federal courts 
are still secure. 

The charge has been widely circulated 
that confessions should not be thrown 
out because of mere technicalities. I do 
not consider the right to be free from 
arbitrary arrest and detention a mere 
technicality. The requirement of prob- 
able cause for an arrest—some concrete 
evidentiary link between the crime com- 
mitted and the person arrested—is em- 
bedded in the common law and into the 
fourth amendment of the United States 
Constitution, as well as in the Federal 
Rules of Criminal Procedure. 

I do not know how this issue can be 
dramatized so that the American people 
will see it before it is too late; but sooner 
or later tonight—and I am going to make 
it as soon as I can—you, Mr. President, 
will walk out of this building. Let us 
assume you walk down Constitution 
Avenue. Living in a free society, confi- 
dent that you are protected from an ar- 
bitrary policeman's coming up to you 
and placing his hand on your shoulder 
and taking you into custody without 
probable cause. That is a precious pro- 
tection. You and I enjoy it, Mr. Presi- 
dent. But the sad fact is that there are 
too many cases in which many of our 
fellow citizens do not always enjoy such 
protection. The sad fact is that if one 
comes from the so-called lower stratum, 
he may have been out of work. He may 
have developed some bad habits of 
drinking. He may have associated with 
some bad people. The police are aware 
of his background. A crime is commit- 
ted. There is not the slightest bit of 
evidence that he is associated with it. 
But the sad fact is that too many police 
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departments in this country still—and 
it has happened recently in the District 
of Columbia—will reach over, put a hand 
on his shoulder, drag him into a police 
station, and hold him for hours, without 
probable cause. 

It is no probable cause, Mr. President, 
when one is an habitual drunkard. It 
is no probable cause when one is a dope 
addict. What pity we should have for 
such wrecks of human beings. The 
ideal of the Anglo-Saxon justice is that 
they, too, shall be protected procedurally 
from capricious, arbitrary discretion of 
a police department which is looking for 
shortcuts to probable cause. 

While I have digressed on this point, 
Mr. President, I shall add to it a related 
phenomenon. It is also true that when 
we deal with human wrecks, emotionally 
unbalanced people, people such as the 
defendant in the Mallory case, as de- 
picted in the evidence we find that, they 
often are on the psychological border- 
line between stability and instability, 
mentally and psychologically. Those 
who know psychiatry and psychology 
know that the power of suggestion, 
stirred up by fear, strangely twists their 
minds. The sad fact is that time and 
time again confessions are obtained 
from absolutely innocent people, from 
unstable people, by unwarranted deten- 
tions in police stations. 

That is why we have this safeguard 
that one must be taken forthwith before 
a magistrate, without unnecessary delay, 

We have not changed the law one 
iota, Mr. President, by the amendment 
adopted tonight by a vote of 41 to 39. 
I am willing to risk whatever reputation 
I may have as a lawyer on the prediction 
that the Supreme Court, in the first case 
which comes before it—if the amend- 
ment becomes the law and we can get a 
decision on the point—will rule the 
amendment added nothing to the bill, 
so far as a legal fact is concerned, be- 
cause the nine men who sit in that ma- 
jestic temple of justice not so far away 
from where I am speaking, under the 
Constitution, have the duty of protect- 
ing us with regard to due process. 

We cannot limit due process by legis- 
lation. We cannot change due process, 
Those who wish to change due process 
should present an amendment to the 
Constitution, to see how many votes they 
will get in this country. 

That is why I voted against the amend- 
ment, Mr. President. I think we went 
through an empty gesture. I think we 
passed nothing, so far as legal effect is 
concerned, with respect to the constitu- 
tional duty of the court to see to it that 
until the Constitution is amended every 
American citizen is guaranteed proce- 
dural due process. That is basic. 

It is difficult, at 10:27 at night, to ob- 
tain consideration of the important pro- 
cedural safeguard for which I am plead- 
ing, but I do not intend to let the Senate 
proceed to a vote until I have made 
the record for future reference with 
respect to this point. 

Going back to my manuscript, I say: 
If this clear prerequisite to arrest were 
followed in all instances by law-enforce- 
ment officers, their problem under the 
McNabb-Mallory rule would be ended. 
They would have sufficient evidence on 
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hand for an arraignment. When a news- 
paper reports that in the past 6 months 
16 confessed criminals in the District 
of Columbia were not prosecuted because 
of the requirements of this rule, what 
it is really saying is that the Washing- 
ton police have violated the law 16 times 
in obtaining confessions. That is noth- 
ing to be proud about and it is nothing 
for the Congress to underwrite. It is 
something we ought to seek to change. 

If any public agency should be sub- 
ject to criticism for such occurrences, it 
should not be the agency which com- 
mands observance of constitutional 
guarantees, but rather the agency which 
flaunts them; in these instances, the po- 
lice department. 

Rule 5 (a) of the Federal Rules of 
Criminal Procedure, requiring arraign- 
ment without unnecessary delay after 
arrest, does not impose an undue burden 
upon careful policemen, There are any 
number of legitimate reasons which 
would justify delay between arrest and 
arraignment. The accused may be in- 
ebriated or in need of medical attention. 
The committing magistrate may not 
be immediately available. Rule 5 (a) 
and the McNabb-Mallory rule forbid an 
arrest for the purpose of obtaining a 
confession. It places the burden upon 
the police of obtaining the probable 
cause justification for the arrest prior 
to making the arrest and not afterwards. 

I want to stress that over, and over, 
and over again, Mr. President, because 
it goes to the heart of the controversy. 
What the Supreme Court has said is, 
“You cannot arrest until you have prob- 
able cause. You must not arrest in order 
to find probable cause.” 

In this connection it should be noted 
that even if the bills presently before the 
Congress should become law, the re- 
quirement of arraignment without un- 
necessary delay after arrest would still 
remain. A clarification of the phrase 
“without unnecessary delay” which the 
police are seeking would not be forth- 
coming. All that would be changed is 
the sole effective remedy for violating 
the requirement. As such, the bills 
would be a green light to the police to 
ignore rule 5 (a). The Congress would 
be placing itself in an untenable position 
by permitting, if not encouraging, vio- 
lations of its mandate. 

The exact application of the phrase 
“without unnecessary delay” lies at the 
heart of the law-enforcement problem. 
This phrase allows more latitude be- 
tween arrest and arraignment than the 
former Federal statutes which required 
arraignments immediately or forthwith 
after an arrest. What constitutes an un- 
necessary delay in that critical portion 
of any criminal case between arrest and 
arraignment depends upon the facts and 
circumstances of each case. Congress is 
in no position to lay down flat rules 
which accommodate the individual ne- 
cessities of each case. Only the courts, 
on a case-by-case basis, are able to fash- 
ion a body of law with sufficient flexi- 
bility to do justice to both the public and 
the accused in this matter. For that 
reason, I firmly believe that the working 
out of any clarification of the McNabb- 
Mallory rule should be left to the courts 
who created it. 
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The reason that an arrangment is of 
such critical significance in the process- 
ing of any criminal case is that, at an 
arraignment, conducted by a judicial of- 
ficer, an accused must be advised of the 
charge against him, of his right to coun- 
sel, and of his right to remain silent. 

Why should the defendant not have 
the same right in a police station? Why 
should we require the right at an arraign- 
ment but not in the police station? All 
my amendment would do, in effect, would 
be to require the same right at the police 
station. That is the British practice. It 
is the practice in some jurisdictions in 
this country. I would make it the clear 
Federal practice, Mr. President. What is 
wrong with it? What is wrong with pro- 
tecting the accused, who presumably has 
been arrested for probable cause, by the 
same protection at the police station 
which he has before a committee magis- 
trate? He is in the police station alone. 
He does not have a friend with him. He 
is frightened. He may have a very bad 
conscience, because of many other things 
he has done. But, speaking hypotheti- 
cally, let us assume he did not commit 
the offense for which he was arrested. 

We have that precious liberty, sup- 
posediy, in this country, which protects 
the innocent from being sent to jail. 
Why not give the accused the benefit of 
the safeguards set out in my amend- 
ment? Let no one tell me that we can- 
not administer criminal justice fully with 
those protections. Do not tell me that we 
can justify drawing lines of demarcation 
in American society between and among 
classes of citizens. Do not tell me it is 
all right to follow one set of procedures 
for those in one group, but to ignore them 
and to use time-consuming third degree 
methods, which stir up all the fears in 
unstable persons, in the case of persons 
who are less fortunately situated than 
Senators. All I say, Mr. President, is that 
the same safeguards ought to exist in 
the police station as exist before the com- 
mitting magistrate. 

I shall repeat a previous sentence: 

The reason that an arraignment is of 
such critical significance in the process- 
ing of any criminal case is that, at an 
arraignment, conducted by a judicial of- 
ficer, an accused must be advised of the 
charge against him, of his right to 
counsel, and of his right to remain silent. 

Until this stage of the proceedings, a 
suspect may well be in ignorance of his 
rights and of the specific crime of which 
he is accused. A hardened criminal, 
habituated to the atmosphere of a police 
station, is usually capable of protecting 
his own interests without any warnings. 
A person seized by the police for the first 
time may well succumb to the new and 
frightening situation in which he finds 
himself and damage himself beyond 
repair. 

THE INADEQUATE WARNING PROVISION OF 
H. R. 11477 

Having taken away the substantial 
protection of such an accused, afforded 
by the exclusionary rule of the Mallory 
case, H. R. 11477 would provide a substi- 
tute in the form of a warning require- 
ment by police officers prior to making an 
interrogation. The protection afforded 
by this warning provision is unsubstan- 
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tial and illusory. In many instances, it 
can be rendered meaningless. For 
example under H. R. 11477 an accused 
could be informed of his right to remain 
silent, and of the possible use of any 
statement as evidence at the time he is 
being arrested. 

However, his interrogation might take 
place later on, or in relays, by different 
Officers, of different rank. It might occur 
in a number of different places over an 
extended period of time. Asa result, an 
ignorant or uninformed accused could 
easily be led to believe that the right of 
silence applies only at the outset of an 
interrogation with reference only to the 
arresting officer. Or the warning could 
be given in such a cursory manner as to 
be easily forgotten during the course of 
the interrogation. 

Let me digress for a moment to point 
out that we are dealing not only with the 
class of people I have described, those 
who have developed very unfortunate 
habits and who are human wrecks, but 
that we are also dealing with the men- 
tally retarded, with persons who do not 
have our I. Q., with persons who are not 
only ignorant, but who do not have the 
mental grasp of a situation. They are 
human beings. We do not say, under 
Anglo-Saxon justice, that fair procedure 
is only for the bright, and that we can 
use arbitrary and capricious methods 
against the ignorant. No, we say—and 
we boast about it in theory- and ideal, 
and I am pleading here tonight that we 
stand for it in practice also—that there 
shall be a uniform application of justice. 

Mr. President, I want the person of 
low mentality to have the procedural 
guaranty my amendment gives to him 
at the police station. In fact, as I 
pointed out to the committee, I would 
even go so far, in this modern society, as 
to require that a telephone be placed at 
his disposal. I do not believe he should 
ever be there alone. I do not believe that 
he should be denied access to friends and 
family and lawyer. I do not believe that 
to enforce justice in this country we must 
stack the cards against the accused at 
the time of the arrest. Neither do I be- 
lieve we should support a procedure 
which tends to make a police department 
lazy. A hardworking and efficient police 
department can find the probable cause 
without such abuse of procedures as the 
United States Supreme Court held 
against in the Mallory case. 

My amendment, S. 3325, contains a 
warning provision modeled after the 
equitable and workable warning con- 
tained in article 31 of the Uniform Code 
of Military Justice. Like article 31, S. 
3325 imposes an affirmative obligation to 
warn upon each and every interrogating 
officer at every stage of the questioning. 
Only in such a manner can the warning 
be of any substantial benefit. 

I wish some of my colleagues in the 
Senate who served with me on the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services a few years 
ago, when we had before us the Code of 
Military Justice, would recall for the 
Senate the position some of them took 
with me at that time, as the record of 
the Committee on Armed Services will 
show, when we stood for this protection 
in court-martial cases in military ar- 
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rests. Are we to have one law for the 
armed services and another law for civil- 
ians? 

Mr. President, the guaranties in my 
amendment exist in American military 
justice. What is wrong with having my 
amendment exist in Federal procedures 
in regard to Federal law enforcement 
officers? 

The senior Senator from Oregon is not 
talking tonight about a professor's the- 
ory. The senior Senator from Oregon is 
talking tonight about a procedural 
guaranty which has proven its value 
throughout the centuries of Anglo-Saxon 
law, and a procedure which exists today 
in American military justice. I merely 
want the people who get arrested during 
the night, while we slumber, and are 
hauled into a police station in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to have the right to get 
in touch with friends and family and 
lawyer before being subjected to long 
cross-examination for many hours by the 
police. 

The warning provision of H. R. 11477 
is illusory in that it applies only to ar- 
rested persons. A person who is ques- 
tioned on a street corner or in another 
public place need not be warned. <A per- 
son who voluntarily comes to police 
headquarters without being arrested 
need not be warned. This loophole in 
the warning provision is wide enough to 
make it practically useless. 

S. 3325 provides that accused must be 
advised of his right to remain silent and 
of the possible use in evidence of any 
statement which is made. However, it 
goes beyond the provision of H. R. 11477 
to require that an accused be likewise 
told of his right to counsel and of the 
charge which is being made against him. 
Requiring the police to provide this addi- 
tional information is no real burden upon 
them. It can be conveyed at the same 
time the other portions of the warning 
are given. Only when an accused is in 
possession of such information is he as 
fully apprised of the situation in which 
he finds himself as he is following an 
arraignment. 

POSTARRAIGNMENT CONFESSIONS 


The McNabb-Mallory rule does not 
prohibit postarraignment confessions 
from being admitted into evidence. Fol- 
lowing an arraignment, an accused is just 
as available for questioning as he is at 
any prior time. He may be admitted to 
bail. Frequently, he is in pretrial con- 
finement. In any event, the police may 
still interrogate him. However, having 
been warned of his rights and having had 
an opportunity to consult with counsel, 
the likelihood of obtaining a damaging 
admission is greatly reduced. It is clear 
that it is not merely the opportunity for 
questioning that the police seek; it is 
the opportunity for the questioning of an 
uninformed accused which they desire. 
If constitutional guaranties are to have 
any practical significance, this latter 
occasion should be eliminated. 

THE INCONSISTENCY OF H. R. 11477 

In this connection, it should be noted 
that the theory behind section (a) of 
H. R. 11477, repealing the McNabb-Mal- 
lory rule, and the theory behind section 
(b) of the bill, requiring the limited 
warning by police officers, are entirely in- 
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consistent. The backers of H. R. 11477 
are saying on the one hand that the rule 
of evidentiary exclusion is bad and 
should not apply to confessions obtained 
during periods of illegal detention. On 
the other hand, they are saying that the 
rule of evidentiary exclusion is sound and 
should be applied where warning provi- 
sions are not observed. The basis of the 
rule of exclusion is that the courts should 
not participate in illegal police activities 
by admitting tainted evidence. I see no 
reason why courts should be permitted to 
admit one type of tainted evidence but 
forbidden to admit another type. 
MALLORY RULE NOT A DETERRENT TO 
CONVICTIONS 

Despite the fact that the McNabb- 
Mallory rule has been a matter of public 
controversy for more than a year, the 
Department of Justice and the chief legal 
officer of the United States have not seen 
fit to endorse any clear and unequivocal 
modification of the rule. This omission 
indicates that the Federal law enforce- 
ment officials do not regard the rule as a 
significant deterrent to obtaining convic- 
tions in Federal courts. Over 25,000 
criminal prosecutions have been com- 
menced in Federal courts outside the Dis- 
trict of Columbia since the rendition of 
the Mallory decision. 

Twenty-five thousand prosecutions. 
Has American criminal justice broken 
down? Have the police been handi- 
capped in these cases? Has injustice 
been done? The answer is No.“ That is 
why I am at such a loss to understand 
this drive in the closing days of the ses- 
sion to pass something against the Su- 
preme Court. 

The McNabb-Mallory rule has ex- 
cluded confessions in less than a half 
dozen of these cases. Clearly the rule 
has brought no crisis to law enforce- 
ment outside the District of Columbia. 
Yet the bills before the subcommittee 
are applicable to Federal courts all over 
the United States. 

Judicial scrutiny of police activities in 
the District of Columbia should be par- 
ticularly thorough. When residents of 
any other large metropolitan commu- 
nities are aggrieved at the activities of 
their police departments, they have a 
legitimate political remedy. They can 
vote to obtain a city administration to 
run the police department to their lik- 
ing. Such a remedy is not available to 
the voteless residents of the District of 
Columbia. When Washingtonians have 
a grievance against their city adminis- 
tration, their only significant remedy is 
a judicial one. The McNabb-Mallory 
rule provides such a remedy, limited 
though it may be, in cases of illegal police 
activity. 

In conclusion, I should like to state 
that this subcommittee has before it not 
merely a series of bills but a series of 
problems, all intimately bound up with 
each other. 

These problems deal not only with the 
limited area of rules of evidence, but 
also relate to broader problems of the 
constitutional freedom from arbitrary 
arrest and detention. I believe that the 
Supreme Court has struck the proper 
balance between the rights of the public 
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and the rights of the accused in these 
critical areas of personal liberty. I op- 
pose any legislation which will upset 
that balance. 

I plead with conservatives and liberals 
tonight in the Senate: Do not make the 
mistake which I fear is about to be made. 
Do not proceed to impose a Congres- 
sional sanction, I respectfully say, with- 
out consideration of how it will operate, 
because I am satisfied that the over- 
whelming majority of the Members of 
the Senate have not had the time to 
study the record of the hearings or to 
listen to the testimony of some of the 
witnesses before two subcommittees of 
the Senate, who pleaded that no such 
legislation be passed. 

If I had made a longer speech—and 
at one time in the parliamentary con- 
sideration in connection with this matter 
it was planned that I would make a 
longer speech—I would have read at 
length the testimony of great legal 
scholars, including the testimony of 
Professor Hogan, of a great law school 
of this District, who gave one of the 
keenest analyses of the constitutional 
problems which are involved in this 
great issue. 

My confidence in my colleagues in the 
Senate is such that I am satisfied that 
if they had the time to become students 
of this problem before they voted, they 
would support the senior Senator from 
Oregon. I am sure of one thing: I 
have on my side in this argument a 
background of precedents, a background 
of authority, and a background of great 
decisions in American and British law 
which call out to the Senate of the 
United States: Don't, don't, don't pass 
a bill which raises any question as to 
guaranteeing the procedural protection 
which the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the great Mallory case under- 
wrote again—not for the first time in 
our history, but again—and callec to the 
attention of the American people the 
precious right of procedural protection 
against arbitrary arrest and police 
abuse.” 

Senators have heard me say it before, 
but it certainly must be repeated to- 
night: We have no substantive rights 
beyond our procedural rights in Ameri- 
can justice. We are dealing tonight with 
a question of procedural protection. 

I submit my amendment. It provides, 
in effect, Mr. President, that you and I 
and 170 million persons like us, if we ever 
find ourselves in a position in which the 
arresting arm of the Federal Govern- 
ment rests on our shoulder and takes us 
to the police station, we will have the 
right to be advised as to the reasons for 
our arrest; the right to be advised that 
we do not have to make a statement; 
the right to be warned that anything we 
Say will be used against us; the right to 
the benefit of counsel; yes, the right to 
call up friend and family and say, “I 
am in a jam. I am in trouble. I am at 
the police station. Come down.“ 

What is wrong with that? Do we 
want to sacrifice that right? Do we 
want to underwrite the sacrifice of it? 
That is the issue. I leave the Senate 
with the issue, and submit my amend- 
ment. 
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EXHIBIT 1 
CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS OF ACCUSED PERSONS 


Mr. Morse. Mr. President, I have three 
matters I should like to discuss briefly today. 
The first is in relation to a bill I shall 
shortly send to the desk for introduction 
out of order, and for appropriate reference. 
It deals with the subject matter of consti- 
tutional rights of accused persons, a subject 
I have discussed before. 

Mr. President, I wish to pay my respects 
to the United States Supreme Court, and 
thank God for it, because in these days, 
when hysteria so frequently stalks our coun- 
try, it has become too common a practice 
to engage in attacks upon the United States 
Supreme Court and individual Justices be- 
cause they live up to the sanctity of their 
robes and carry out their constitutional duty 
of rendering decisions in accordance with 
the Constitution as they interpret that 
Constitution on the basis of their legal re- 
search. 

I would point out to the American people, 
Mr. President, that there is a growing tend- 
ency within the Congress of the United. 
States to set up Congress as a super Supreme 
Court—to attempt to overrule decisions of 
the United States Supreme Court by the 
indirection of legislation rather than by 
constitutional amendment—which bodes ill 
for the future of this constitutional system 
of ours unless the tendency is stopped, The 
place to stop it is in the Congress. 

As one studies the constitutional history 
of this country, one will find there have 
been similar patterns in the past. My read- 
ing and research cause me to believe that 
probably at no other time—unless it was 
in the period of the War Between the States, 
and the period of Reconstruction that fol- 
lowed—has there been such a sustained in- 
sidious attack upon the judicial system of 
this country. 

I would have every free man and woman 
in this country recognize that in the last 
analysis their enjoyment of freedom is de- 
pendent upon an independent judiciary. 

There have been some great landmark de- 
cisions of the United States Supreme Court 
in recent years, comparable to that great 
decision of Marbury against Madison, which 
established the authority of the Supreme 
Court to exercise the sublime duty of de- 
claring the constitutionality of statutes, 
thereby protecting the rights of free Ameri- 
cans under the Constitution. 

Iam one Senator, Mr. President, who wants 
the Recorp to show that I intend to be no 
party to what I consider to be the none-too- 
subtle drive which is on in America, and 
which finds itself manifested too frequently 
in the Halls of Congress to undermine the 
great citadel of constitutional freedom in 
this country which is in that great pillared 
building just across the park from where I 
now speak. 

That does not mean, Mr. President, that as 
a lawyer I necessarily find myself in agree- 
ment with every decision of the Supreme 
Court. But it is the Court of last resort, 
and when it speaks on a great constitutional 
question it is my Judgment that it should be 
followed, unless the people under the proc- 
esses contained within the Constitution it- 
self decide to modify a constitutional right 
by constitutional amendment. 

This afternoon we listened to a very able 
reading of Washington’s Farewell Address, 
a reading by the distinguished Senator from 
Idaho Mr. CHURCH]. We could well reflect, 
Mr. President, upon the comments made in 
that Farewell Address by the first President 
of the United States relative to the proce- 
dures which ought to be followed if one seeks 
to change the Constitution of the United 
States. It should be done by the amendment 
process. 

It behooves the Members of Congress to 
give great thought to what I consider to be 
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this insidious movement abroad in the land 
to undermine the Constitution. I not only 
thank God for the Court and the judicial 
process which the Court symbolizes, admin- 
isters, and carries out in the interest of the 
freedom of the American people, but I also 
thank God, Mr. President, for the brilliance 
of mind and the dedication to human free- 
dom of the individual members of the Court. 

I have just finished reading a book recently 
off the press, written by Justice Douglas, en- 
titled The Rights of the People.” I would, 
Mr. President, that every American would 
read the book. Surely there are parts in the 
book as to which each one of us might have a 
reservation of point of view, or an outright 
disagreement. But the book, in my opinion, 
is a monumental work by way of a restate- 
ment of the precious individual rights of 
Americans. There is a great need, in my 
opinion, for long reflection upon those rights 
so brilliantly set forth and discussed by Jus- 
tice Douglas in this most notable book. 

I have made these comments by way of in- 
troduction to a brief discussion of the bill 
which I shall introduce this afternoon, be- 
cause these days one cannot pick up the daily 
press, at least in Washington, without read- 
ing about the Mallory case. 


WASHINGTON POST EDITORIAL ON MALLORY CASE 


I have been known to criticize the lo- 
cal press from time to time in my speeches 
in the Senate, but I have always 
tried to be fair when I feel the press has 
done a great educational job on some issue. 
In the hope that I will not cause a heart 
attack down in the editorial rooms of the 
Washington Post and Times Herald with 
this compliment, I want to compliment the 
editorial staff of the Washington Post and 
Times Herald for what I think has been a 
very objective presentation of the issues in 
the Mall case, 

I think it is too bad, however, that so 
much misunderstanding seems to have de- 
veloped among some of my colleagues in 
the Congress with regard to the Mallory 
case. I suspect that the misunderstanding 
would have been less if more of my col- 
leagues had read the case, because the Mal- 
lory case involves a very precious right of 
anyone who is arrested. 


ARREST AND PRIVATE RIGHTS 


There is always a temptation—and there 
seems to be a growing attitude on the part 
of many people—to believe that arrest de- 
stroys the presumption of innocence, or that 
arrest now in some way, somehow, so far as 
the public forum is concerned—although 
that is not true of the courtroom forum— 
places the burden on the arrested party to 
establish his innocence. 

Of course, the warnings I am uttering 
here today relate to simply a repetition of 
other cycles in our history when waves of 
public opinion have seemed to give support 
to demagoguery, and have seemed to indi- 
cate a willingness on the part of a stam- 
peding public to grind under foot individual 
rights; but, Mr. President, fortunately for 
personal liberty in this country, there have 
always been those who have refused to go 
with the mob, who have stood out and 
raised at least a few warning flags, a few 
danger signals, and who have uttered a few 
protestations against threats of individual 
liberty. 

I ask Senators to keep in mind the fact 
that the Mallory decision was based upon 
rule 5 of the Federal Rules of Criminal 

Procedure, but at its base it involves due 
process of law as a constitutional concept. 


PRESERVING DUE PROCESS 


It is about this concept of due process 
of law that I wish to speak this afternoon 
as I introduce the bill. The basic con- 
stitutional rights guaranteed to accused per- 
sons in the Federal Bill of Rights do not 
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mean very much unless they can be invoked 
at the earliest appropriate time. Due pro- 
cess of law means just that. It is not a 
mere legalistic phrase confined to the sub- 
sequent criminal trial; it properly applies 
as early as necessary in the proceedings— 
that is, when a person is detained by law- 
enforcement officers and is questioned. 

Due process of law attaches to the per- 
son the moment the law officer lays his 
hand on him and subjects him to arrest. 
Due process of law is not a legal protection 
that applies sometime subsequent to arrest; 
it applies immediately. I would have Sen- 
ators read the Mallory case from the stand- 
point of that constitutional guaranty. It is 
at the point of arrest that the individual's 
basic rights should be made clear to him. 


RIGHTS DECLARED BY BILL 


He should be told the charge against him, 
that he has a right not to make any state- 
ment, and that he has a right to have legal 
counsel present while he is questioned. With 
such a safeguard, with enforcement features, 
the problem of improperly obtained con- 
fessions would be reduced to a minimum. 

We all believe that British constables al- 
ways warn persons whom they suspect of the 
commission of crime that “You are cautioned 
that anything you say may be used against 
you.” The Uniform Code of Military Justice 
provides for a similar admonition. Unfor- 
tunately, the practice is not now followed 
as a matter of established procedure by our 
police and other law officers. 

Therefore I am today introducing a bill, for 
appropriate reference, to establish this prac- 
tice by statutory law for all Federal enforce- 
ment officers. I am introducing the bill so 
that it may be considered along with those 
relating to the Mallory case. Its enactment 
would go a long way toward solving the sit- 
uation in cases like Mallory, of detention for 
an improper length of time. Therefore the 
bill can be regarded as a substitute for the 
Mallory bills, or at least a necessary amend- 
ment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be appropriately referred, and 
that it may be printed in full at this point 
in the Recorp. 

The PRESDING OFFICER (Mr. Munpr in the 
chair). The bill will be received and appro- 
priately referred; and, without objection, the 
bill will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3325) to amend chapters 203 
and 223 of title 18, United States Code, to 
insure greater protection for the constitu- 
tional rights of accused persons, introduced 
by Mr. Morse, was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

“Be it enacted, etc., That (a) chapter 203 
of title 18, United States Code, is amended 
by inserting immediately following section 
3060 of such chapter a new section to be 
designated as section 3061 and to read as fol- 
lows: 

“ ‘Sec. 3061. Caution to accused persons 

No officer or employee of the United 
States Government or of the municipal gov- 
ernment of the District of Columbia shall 
interrogate, or request any statement includ- 
ing a confession from, a person accused or 
suspected of an offense, without first inform- 
ing him— 

„(a) of the nature of the offense; 

“*(b) that he does not have to make any 
statement regarding the offense of which he 
is accused or suspected; 

„(ee) that he has the right to have legal 
counsel present at all times while he is be- 
ing questioned or is making any statement; 
and 


„d) that any statement made by him 
may be used as evidence against him in a 
criminal prosecution.’ 
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“(b) The analysis of chapter 203 of title 
18, United States Code, is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof a new item as follows: 


“ ‘Sec. 3061. Caution to accused persons.’ 


“Src, 2, (a) Chapter 223 of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting im- 
mediately following section 3500 of such 
chapter a new section to be designated as 
section 3501 and to read as follows: 


“ ‘Sec. 3501. Admissibility of statements 


No statement, including a confession of 
guilt, shall be admissible in evidence in a 
criminal prosecution in any district court 
of the United States or in the municipal 
court for the District of Columbia until 
there is established proof that the provisions 
of section 3061 of this title have been com- 
plied with.’ 

“(b) The analysis of chapter 223 of title 
18, United States Code, is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof a new item as fol- 
lows: 


“ ‘Sec. 3501. Admissibility of statements.“ 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I wish to com- 
mend the distinguished senior Senator from 
Oregon for introducing the bill. As the for- 
mer chairman of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, I have been aghast at some newspaper 
comments and pamphlets which have been 
issued in attacking the Supreme Court of the 
United States. Personally, I have every con- 
fidence in that Court. I wish the Senate to 
know that I have as much confidence in the 
distinguished senior Senator from Oregon. 

When I was chairman of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, and we discovered that 
military prisoners were receiving much long- 
er sentences for crimes they had committed 
than persons who had committed similar 
crimes and who had been sentenced in the 
criminal courts of the country, it was the 
distinguished senior Senator from Oregon 
who came before the committee and ac- 
quainted us with the results of an investiga- 
tion he had made. The result was that the 
sentences of those convicted in military 
courts were substantially reduced. As a 
consequence, all over America the word went 
forth that people would be treated with uni- 
form justice. 

Although some of the sentences were not 
reduced as much as the Senator from North 
Dakota would have desired, nevertheless, I 
wish to pay tribute to the distinguished 
service of the Senator from Oregon; he did 
so much to bring the matter to the atten- 
tion of the people of the United States. 

Not only that, Mr. President, but in sup- 
porting the bill introduced by the distin- 
guished Senator from Oregon, I wish to say 
that I know of several cases—and I refer 
particularly to some in New York—in which 
people were arrested who could not even hire 
a lawyer because lawyers were afraid of being 
contaminated if they took those cases, par- 
ticularly because of what the newspapers 
might say about them. 

I believe, with the distinguished Senator 
from Oregon, that when a man is arrested 
he should have a right to counsel. By coun- 
sel I mean a man who is versed in the law, 
not, as in one case, when a person arrested 
for a particularly heinous crime went to 
nearly 30 lawyers, only to have each one of 
them refuse to take the case. The result 
was that he had finally to hire two lawyers 
whose only practice had been in real estate, 
and who had never tried a criminal case in 
their lives. 

I believe the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon will agree with me that due process 
of law means that when a man is arrested, 
he is not only entitled to counsel, but that 
he is entitled to counsel well versed in the 
law, so that he may have adequate protec- 
tion under the Constitution of the United 
States. 
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Mr. Morse, I thank the Senator from 
North Dakota for his very generous com- 
ments about the senior Senator from Oregon. 
I should like to say for the Record that the 
Senator is a very precious treasure of mine, 
because he is a biased friend. I do not 
know of anything more precious than a 
biased friend. I want him to know, how- 
ever, that I have considered it a great honor 
to serve with him in the Senate, as we have 
fought shoulder to shoulder many times in 
support of what I considered to be sound 
liberal causes promoting the general wel- 
fare of the people of this country. 

I remember very well his distinguished 
service as chairman of the Committee on the 
Judiciary of the Senate. It is a great chapter 
in the history of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. The remarkable things that were 
done under Senator LANGER’s chairmanship 
sought to strengthen the great principles of 
individual freedom and rights, all encom- 
passed in what we are referring to here this 
afternoon as the procedure on which due 
process of law rests in the Constitution of 
the United States. 

His comments cause me to say that long 
before I entered politics I had done a con- 
siderable amount of professional work in the 
field of crime investigation in this country. 
I directed, for the Department of Justice, 
& 2-year study in the field of criminal law 
administration, which resulted in a 5-vol- 
ume work, In the course of that study, we 
ran into a great many examples of third- 
degree methods practiced by the police. 


POLICE METHODS 


It is always a ticklish thing when one talks 
about abuses that develop in police methods 
in this country, because there are always 
those who seek to give the impression that 
a person is not in favor of strict enforcement 
if he undertakes to criticize the police. 

Mr. President, it is because I am in favor 
of strict law enforcement, and it is because 
I believe that justice should prevail, that 
throughout my professional career I have 
raised my voice and pointed my pen many 
times against police practices that jeopardize 
individual liberty. 

THE EFFECT OF FEAR 

Third-degree methods can take many 
forms. Even now occasionally there may be 
an outbreak in a police department of so- 
called physical third-degree methods. 
Whether the methods take the form of the 
rubber hose or the fist or the boot, or the 
form of the penetrating light shone for long 
hours into the face of the accused, or whether 
they take more subtle forms, the very essence 
of the third-degree method is to prey on the 
instinctive reaction of a human being when 
it takes the form of fear, because a fright- 
ened man or woman is not in a very good 

tion to exercise his or her powers of 
rationality. 

The frightened man or woman victimizes 
himself or herself time and time again. The 
frightened man or woman very frequently, 
as the cases by the scores in American juris- 
prudence point out, admit wrongdoing when, 
in fact, they are innocent, Frequently, out 
of fear, unexplainable in many of these in- 
stances by the psychologist, they implicate 
others who, in fact, are innocent. 

One of the reasons for the development 
of these concepts of due process of law; one 
of the reasons why we sought to modify the 
star-chamber proceedings of the British 
Crown; one of the reasons why, in the birth 
of this Republic, there was given to the in- 
dividual the protection for which I am 
pleading again this afternoon, was that it 
had always been recognized that an indi- 
vidual harassed by fear was an individual 
whose testimony at that time was likely to 
be most unreliable. 
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With all the individual differences that 
exist among people, the time element itself 
can become a third-degree technique. The 
holding of the individual in the police sta- 
tion wtihout access to counsel or family or 
friends; all of the physical surrounding of 
the setting; the inflection of voices; the fa- 
cial expressions of police and prosecutor— 
all of these have terrifying effects on some 
individuals, The very environment becomes 
steeped in a third-degree atmosphere, with- 
out a fist being applied, a boot kicked, or a 
rubber hose administered. 

In essence, that is the heart and soul of 
the Mallory case. In essence, the Supreme 
Court, thank God, has said: “You cannot 
take an accused and hold him for an un- 
reasonable period of time without violating 
his rights of freedom.” Yet there are those 
who apparently think it will help in the en- 
forcement of the criminal law to give the 
police an unchecked power in respect to the 
time element. Forgetting the individual for 
the moment, let me point out that when 
such a practice as that develops, and it be- 
comes well known that such advantages are 
being taken of persons accused of crime, 
sooner or later 12 men or women true, sit- 
ting in a jury box, will begin to manifest 
their reactions to that sort of enforcement 
technique. 

EFFECT ON JURIES 

This leads me to comment on another 
problem which I have observed in the crime 
investigations I have conducted. Unless we 
protect the precious right of freedom in the 
administration of criminal justice, juries will 
take the law into their own hands. I do 
not condone that or sanction it, but that is 
what will happen. They will refuse to con- 
vict, not because they have a question as to 
the guilt of the individual, but because the 
law-enforcement officers have violated what 
the juries consider to be fair play, in that 
there has been a violation of precious indi- 
vidual rights. 

So I say to those who are so anxious to 
reverse the Mallory case: “You will make 
a great mistake. If you do not maintain 
checks upon police departments consonant 
with due process of law, you will only in- 
crease the problems of law enforcement, and 
not decrease them, because these precious 
rights have been found to be true and sound 
throughout the history of our Republic.” 
One has only to read the Douglas book to 
know whereof I speak. 

All my bill says, in effect, is: “Interrogate 
or arrest him; but you are required, when 
you detain him, to notify him of his rights. 
You are required to notify him that he is 
entitled to the benefit of counsel. You are 
required to notify him that anything he 
says can be used against him, and he is not 
under any obligation to say anything.” 

The last point is quite important. Let me 
say by way of a generality, subject to all the 
limitations of a generality, that confessions 
forced out of an arrested person are usually 
the technique of a lazy police department 
and a slovenly district attorney. Under our 
system of criminal justice, we have a right to 
have a police department so efficient and a 
district attorney so able that it is not neces- 
sary to browbeat a confession out of an ac- 
cused, 

I am familiar with the point of view on 
the other side of the question, namely, that 
to catch crooks it is sometimes necessary to 
use techniques which are not particularly 
acceptable in the drawing room or around 
the tea table. But I repudiate that concept. 
In my judgment, we can never afford, in the 
United States, on the ground of enforcement 
expediency, to endanger and risk the indi- 
vidual rights of a citizen so sorely won in 
the history of our Republic. 

All I seek to do in my bill is to guarantee 
to free men and women in the United States 
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that they will be given the basic protections 
which I think are essential if due process is 
to be carried out in the administration of 
criminal justice. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse}. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING, OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
hope the amendment will not be agreed 
to. It is too late in the session. It is too 
late in the day. It is too late for those 
who hope to have the bill passed. This 
amendment will operate against an 
agreement in conference. 

I do not want to see the bill fail be- 
cause I think Congress owes an obliga- 
tion to the people of the United States 
to pass clarifying legislation. 

I am chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Improvements in the Federal Crimi- 
nal Code of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. We shall be back at work in the 
next session. I shall be very happy to 
give full hearings to the Senator from 
Oregon on his proposal. But this is not 
the time to adopt it. I hope the amend- 
ment will be rejected. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
have not spoken today on the bill. I in- 
tend to speak for only 1 minute tonight. 
I should like to state why I support the 
amendment of my colleague, the senior 
Senator from Oregon. 

Some years ago my wife and I were in 
a very remote outpost in the Canadian 
sub-Arctic. We were eating whitefish in 
a small cafe near Lake Athabaska. 
While we were eating, we noticed, at a 
table nearby, a very unkempt, rather 
suspicious-looking individual. 

After about 10 or 15 minutes, a con- 
stable of the famous Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police came into the little eat- 
ing establishment. He walked over to 
the individual and put his hand on the 
man’s shoulder. I can remember the 
incident as though it were yesterday. 

The man looked up at the constable, 
somewhat in fear. 

The mounted policeman asked, “Are 
you so and so?” 

The man nodded in assent. Then the 
mounted policeman spoke these words. 
I remember them very clearly, and I 
think I still recall the constable’s name. 
He said: 

I am Constable Metkovich, of Her Maj- 
esty’s Royal Canadian Mounted Police, I 
arrest you in the name of the Crown. I 
warn you that anything you say may be 
taken down in writing and used against you 
in court. 


I have always remembered that be- 
cause I have never heard such words 
spoken in the United States, although I 
have seen quite a number of ‘persons 
arrested, 
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Only recently, I examined the statis- 
tics on crimes committed in Canada and 
crimes committed in the United States. 
The United States has an infinitely 
higher crime rate than does Canada; 
and the crime rate in our country un- 
fortunately is rising every year. 

That Royal Canadian Mounted police- 
man spoke those words from the Cana- 
dian Criminal Code. Later, I asked him 
about it; and he said he had never 
arrested anyone without speaking those 
words. He also said that he had rarely 
arrested an Indian or an Eskimo with- 
out speaking those words; and that if he 
arrested an Indian or an Eskimo who 
did not speak English, he had tried to 
have an interpreter speak those words 
to them, before he, the Royal Canadian 
Mounted policeman, would arrest them. 

Mr. President, for some of those rea- 
sons, I support the amendment sub- 
mitted by my colleague [Mr. Morse]. 

Mr. MORSE. I appreciate very much 
those words of my colleague. 

Mr. President, I close by saying that 
it is never too late to protect the pro- 
cedural rights of the American people; 
and that is the purpose of my amend- 
ment, which, in the form of Senate bill 
3325, has been before the Senate com- 
mittee since February 21 of this year. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
KENNEDY in the chair). The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment sub- 
mitted by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
MoRsE]. 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered; and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senators from Virginia [Mr. BYRD 
and Mr. ROBERTSON], the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. CHavez], the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. FREAR], the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. GREEN], 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. HOL- 
LAND}, the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Murray], the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS], and the Senator from Geor- 
gia [Mr. TALMADGE] are absent on offi- 
cial business. 

I further announce that if present and 
voting, the Senators from Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp and Mr. ROBERTSON], the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. CHAVEZ], the Sen- 
ator from Delaware [Mr. FREAR], the 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. GORE], the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND], the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. MURRAY], 
and the Senator from Georgia (Mr. TAL- 
MaADGE] would each vote “nay.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Bricker] and 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Corton] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
Mr. BRIDGES], the Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. Cartson], the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Ives], and the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Payne] are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLAN- 
DERS] is absent because of illness in his 
family. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SMITH] is detained on official business. 
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If present and voting, the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Bricker], the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Cotton], the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. Payne], and 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SmirxH] would each vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 13, 
nays 64, as follows: 


YEAS—13 
Case, N. J. Langer Pastore 
Cooper Magnuson Proxmire 
Douglas McNamara Revercomb 
Kefauver Morse 
Kennedy Neuberger 
NAYS—64 
Aiken Hennings Monroney 
Allott Hickenlooper Morton 
Anderson Hill Mundt 
Barrett Hoblitzeli O'Mahoney 
Beall a Potter 
Bennett Humphrey Purtell 
Bible Jackson Russell 
Bush Javits Saltonstall 
Butler Jenner Schoeppel 
Capehart Johnson, Tex. Smith, Maine 
Carroll Johnston, S. C. Sparkman 
Case, S. Dak Jordan Stennis 
Church Kerr Symington 
Clark Knowland Thurmond 
Curtis Kuchel Thye 
Dirksen Lausche Watkins 
Dworshak Long Wiley 
Eastiand Malone Williams 
Ellender Mansfield Yarborough 
Ervin Martin. Iowa Young 
Fulbright Martin, Pa. 
Goldwater McClellan 
NOT VOTING—19 
Bricker Frear Payne 
Bridges Gore Robertson 
Byrd Green Smathers 
Carlson Hayden Smith, N. J. 
Chavez Holland Talmadge 
Cotton Ives 
Flanders Murray 
So Mr. Morse’s amendment was re- 
jected. 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
move that the vote by which the amend- 
ment was rejected be reconsidered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to lay on the table the mo- 
tion to reconsider. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas to lay on the 
table the motion of the Senator from 
Wyoming to reconsider. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

If there be no further amendment to 
be proposed, the question is on the en- 
grossment of the amendment and the 
third reading of the bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered; and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senators from Virginia [Mr. BYRD 
and Mr. ROBERTSON], the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. CHAVRZ I, the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. Frear], the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. GREEN], the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], 
the Senators from Florida [Mr. HOL- 
LAND and Mr. SMATHERS], the Senator 
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from Montana [Mr. Murray], and the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE] 
are absent on official business. 

I further announce that if present, 
and voting, the Senators from Virginia 
[Mr. Byrp and Mr. Rosertson], the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. CHavez], 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. FREAR], 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
GREEN], the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. HAYDEN], the Senators from Flor- 
ida [Mr. HOLLAND and Mr. SMATHERS], 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. Mur- 
Ray], and the Senator from Georgia 
IMr. TALMADGE] would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Ohio (Mr. Bricker] and 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Cotton] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. BRIDGES], the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. Cartson], the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Ives], and the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Payne] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS! is absent because of illness in 
his family. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Smiru] is detained on official business. 

If present, and voting, the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Bricker], the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES], 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Ives], 
and the Senator from Maine IMr. 
Payne] would each vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Corton] is paired with 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SmirH]. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire would vote 
“yea,” and the Senator from New Jer- 
sey would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 65, 
nays 12, as follows: 


YEAS—65 
Aiken Hickenlooper Morton 
Allott Hill Mundt 
Anderson Hoblitzell O'Mahoney 
Barrett Hruska Pastore 
Beall Jackson Potter 
Bennett Jenner Purtell 
Bible Johnson, Tex. Revercomb 
Bush Johnston, S. C. Russell 
Capehart Jordan Saltonstall 
Carroll Kefauver Schoeppel 
Case, N. J. Kennedy Smith, Maine 
Case, S. Dak Kerr Sparkman 
Church Knowland Stennis 
Curtis Kuchel ymington 
Dirksen Lausche Thurmond 
Dworshak Long Thye 
Eastland Malone Watkins 
Ellender Mansfield Wiley 
Ervin Martin,Iowa Williams 
Fulbright Pa. Yarborough 
Goldwater McClellan Young 
Hennings Monroney 

NAYS—12 
Butler Humphrey McNamara 
Clark Javits Morse 
Cooper Langer Neuberger 
Douglas Magnuson Proxmire 

NOT VOTING—19 

Bricker Frear Payne 
Bridges Gore Robertson 
Byrd Green Smathers 
Carlson Hayden Smith, N. J. 
Chavez Holland Talmadge 
Cotton Ives 
Flanders Murray 


So the bill (H. R. 11477) was passed. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
move that the vote by which the bill was 
passed be reconsidered. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move to lay that motion on the 
table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas to lay on the 
table the motion made by the Senator 
from Wyoming to reconsider the vote. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendment and request a conference 
with the House of Representatives on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that the Chair appoint the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr, 
O’ManoneEy, Mr. EASTLAND, Mr. CARROLL, 
Mr. WILEY, and Mr. DIRKSEN conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 


PROVISION OF NOTICE OF APPEAL 
FOR INTERLOCUTORY RELIEF 
AGAINST ORDERS OF CERTAIN 
ADMINISTRATIVE AGENCIES 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 2500, 
H. R. 6789, and after the clerk states the 
bill by title, I should like to make a brief 
announcement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
6789) to provide for reasonable notice of 
applications to United States courts of 
appeals for interlocutory relief against 
the orders of certain administrative 
agencies. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield to the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. JENNER]. 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I offer 
an amendment to the pending bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Indiana 
will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed, at 
the end of the bill, to add a new section, 
as follows: 

That (a) chapter 81 of title 28 of the 
United States Code is amended by adding at 
che end thereof the following new section: 
“§ 1258. Limitation on appellate jurisdiction 

of the Supreme Court. 

“Notwithstanding the provisions of sec- 
tions 1253, 1254, and 1257 of this chapter, 
the Supreme Court shall have no jurisdiction 
to review, either by appeal, writ of cer- 
tiorari, or otherwise, any case where there is 
drawn into question the validity of any law, 
rule, or regulation of any State, or of any 
board of bar examiners, or similar body, or of 
any action or proceeding taken pursuant to 
any such law, rule, or regulation pertaining 
to the admission of persons to the practice 
of law within such State.” 

(b) The analysis of such chapter is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new item: 

“1258. Limitation on the appellate jurisdic- 
tion of the Supreme Court.” 

Src. 2. Section 102 of the Revised Statutes, 
approved June 22, 1938 (52 Stat. 942; 2 U. S. C. 
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192), is amended by changing the period at 
the end thereof to a colon and adding the 
following provision: “Provided, That for the 
purposes of this section any question shall be 
deemed pertinent unless timely objection 
is made thereto on the ground that such 
question lacks pertinency, or when such ob- 
jection is made, if such question is ruled 
pertinent by the body conducting the hear- 
ing; and on any question of pertinency, the 
ruling of the presiding officer shall stand as 
the ruling of the body unless reversed by the 
body on appeal.” 

Sec. 3. (a) That chapter 115 of title 18, 
United States Code, is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new section: 


“$ 2392. Enforcement of State statutes 


“Except to the extent specifically provided 
by any statute hereafter enacted by the Con- 
gress, the enactment of (a) any provision 
of law contained in this chapter or in chap- 
ter 37, 67, or 105 of this title, (b) the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Act of 1950, (c) 
the Communist Control Act of 1954, or (d) 
any other Act of the Congress heretofore or 
hereafter enacted which prescribes any crim- 
inal penalty for any act of subversion or 
sedition against the Government of the 
United States or any State of the United 
States, shall not prevent the enforcement in 
the courts of any State of any statute of such 
State prescribing any criminal penalty for 
any act, attempt, or conspiracy to commit 
sedition against such State or the United 
States, or to overthrow the Government of 
such State or the Government of the United 
States. 

“As used in this section, the term ‘State’ 
includes any State of the United States, the 
Territory of Alaska, the Territory of Hawaii, 
and the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico.” 

(b) The analysis of chapter 115 of title 18, 
United States Code, is amended by inserting 
at the end thereof the following new item: 
“2392, Enforcement of State statutes.” 

Sec. 4. (a) The Congress finds that the dis- 
tinction made by the Supreme Court of the 
United States in Yates against United States, 
Schneiderman against United States, and so 
forth, between advocacy of the forcible over- 
throw of the Government as an incitement 
to action and advocacy of such overthrow as 
mere abstract doctrine is, as Mr. Justice Har- 
lan characterized it, “subtle and difficult to 
grasp”; that the construction put upon sec- 
tion 2385 of title 18 of the United States Code 
by the Supreme Court is one never intended 
by the Congress; that such construction is 
impractical of application, and infuses into 
this criminal statute a degree of uncertainty 
and unclarity which is highly undesirable; 
and that legislative action to clarify and 
make certain the intent of this criminal 
statute is therefore required. 

(b) The first paragraph of section 2385 
of title 18 of the United States Code is 
amended so as to read: 

“Without regard to the immediate proba- 
ble effect of such action, whoever knowing- 
ly or willfully advocates, abets, advises, or 
teaches the duty, necessity, desirability, or 
propriety of overthrowing or destroying the 
Government of the United States or the gov- 
ernment of any State, Territory, District or 
possession thereof, or the government of any 
political subdivision therein, by force or vio- 
lence, or by the assassination of any officer 
of any such government; or“. 

(c) Section 2385 of title 18 of the United 
States Code is amended by inserting therein, 
immediately after the first paragraph there- 
of, the following new paragraph: 

“Whoever, with intent to cause the over- 
throw or destruction of any such govern- 
ment, in any way or by any means advocates, 
advises, or teaches the duty, necessity, desira- 
bility, or propriety of overthrowing or de- 
stroying any such government by force or 
violence; or”. 
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(d) Section 2385 of title 18 of the United 
States Code is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new paragraph: 

“As used in this section, the term ‘organ- 
ize’ with respect to any society, group, or as- 
sembly of persons, includes encouraging re- 
cruitment or the recruiting of new or ad- 
ditional members, and the forming, regroup- 
ing, or expansion of new or existing units, 
clubs, classes, or sections of such society, 
group, or assembly of persons.” 

Amend the title so as to read: “A bill to 
limit the appellate jurisdiction of the Su- 
preme Court in certain cases, and for other 
purposes.” 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have discussed the amendment 
with the proponents thereof, the authors, 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Jenner], 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Bur- 
LER], and other Senators interested in 
the amendment. I am informed the 
proponents expect to take an hour or 
two in proposing the amendment to- 
morrow, and I hope the opponents will 
not consume more than that, after 
which we expect to take up the motion 
by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Hennincs] to table. I should like all 
Members to be on notice, that the Sen- 
ate will convene at 11 o’clock in the 
morning and we will have a morning 
hour. We anticipate a vote on the Jen- 
ner-Butler bill proposal tomorrow some 
2 or 3 hours after debate commences, I 
ask unanimous consent that it be in or- 
der to ask for the yeas and nays on the 
motion to table the amendment, not- 
withstanding the fact that the motion 
has not yet been made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, so ordered. Are there suffi- 
cient seconds? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. JENNER. As I understand, the 
yeas and nays are ordered on the bill or 
any motion, too. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr, Presi- 
dent, I would like it understood that is 
on the motion to table also, as I an- 
nounced. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient number? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to inform the Senate there 
will be no further business transacted 
tonight, so each Member of the Senate 
will be protected, although we expect a 
couple of speeches. 

Mr. President, we have planned to 
have a call of the calendar following the 
morning hour. We expect to take a few 
minutes, but I want the calendar com- 
mittees to be on notice that following 
the morning hour there will be a call of 
new bills on the calendar. o 


PROVISION OF NOTICE OF APPEAL 
FOR INTERLOCUTORY RELIEF 
AGAINST ORDERS OF CERTAIN 
ADMINISTRATIVE AGENCIES 
The Senate resumed the consideration 

of the bill (H. R. 6789) to provide for 

reasonable notice of applications to the 

United States courts of appeals for in- 

terlocutory relief against the orders of 

certain administrative agencies. 
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Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I re- 
cently cut a radio tape giving a brief 
story of the whys and wherefores of 
Senate bill 2646, limiting the appellate 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court. I 
am going to ask that the entire tape be 
printed in the body of the RECORD as a 
part of my remarks. 

I have set it out in the form of ques- 
tion and answer, which I think will 
make quite plain to the Members of the 
Senate the whys and wherefores of Sen- 
ate bill 2646. 

For example, the question is asked: 

Senator Jenner, to start the ball rolling, 
will you tell us the story of how Senate bill 
2646 came into existence? Wasn't it char- 
acterized by the Washington Post as a 
“sneak attack on the United States Su- 
preme Court? 


My answer was: 


Yes, the Washington Post called it a 
sneak attack. Here is what happened. I 
sneaked into the Senate Chamber last Au- 
gust and made a sneaky 2-hour speech to 
introduce S. 2646. Mimeographed copies of 
this speech were sneaked up to the press 
gallery and sneakly passed out to the cor- 
respondents who were sneaking around up 
there. 

Someone sneaked over to the Government 
Printing Office and had the speech repro- 
duced in the sneaky CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
The sneaks who operated the sneaky na- 
tionwide radio program, Meet the Press, in- 
vited me to appear on that program and I 
sneaked over to their studio one night and 
talked about the bill. I also sneaked out 
to South Bend, Ind., to appear on the 
Manion forum, another nationwide program, 
and talked about the bill there. 


The next question was: 

In other words, there was no sneak attack 
at all. What was done to let the people 
participate in consideration of this bill? 


My answer was: 

Chairman EASTLAND, of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, issued notices to the press that public 
hearings would be held. These notices and 
invitations to testify were sent all over the 
United States. As a result, witnesses from 
all over the United States came to Washing- 
ton to testify at the hearings, which went 
on for 10 days. A great many other persons 
wrote letters to the committee. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the remainder of the radio 
tape transcription be printed in the 
REcorp as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the balance 
of the manuscript was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Question. Did you get a “yes” vote or a 
“no” vote from the people? 

Answer. We got an overwhelming “yes” 
vote. Even before the bill was amended to 
meet certain criticism, mail was running 
15 to 1 in favor of it. 

Question. Wasn't the bill also discussed at 
great length in editorials, newspaper and 
. articles, and radio and TV pro- 


? 

Answer. It certainly was. A Justice of the 
Supreme Court even went so far as to appear 
on one of these programs, which tried to 
marshal public opinion against the bill. 

Question. Do you believe this attempt to 
turn public opinion against the bill has 
succeeded? 

Answer. No. Senator Easttanp made a 
comprehensive address in support of S. 2646 
on July 10. His mail is running at the rate of 
30 to 1 in favor of it. 

Question. Senator, you spoke of the orig- 
inal bill. Does that mean that the present 
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version of S. 2646 is a different document 
from the one you introduced a year ago? 

Answer. Yes. As I just pointed out, the 
first draft has been almost completely re- 
written, in order to satisfy the original 
critics. 

Question. Have they been satisfied? 

Answer. They don’t seem to have been. 
They are still using the same arguments 
against the bill that they used in 1957. 

Question. Well, let’s go back to 1957, then. 
Why did you introduce S. 2646? 

Answer. I introduced it because the ma- 
jority decisions of the United States Su- 
preme Court had just about demolished the 
defenses which the people themselves had 
set up in the Territories, the States, and in 
Washington to protect themselves against 
Communist subversion. It was up to Con- 
gress either to act or to acquiesce. 

Question. In your judgment, was there any 
change in the Court's attitude during the 
1958 term? 

Answer. I will let the President of the 
United States answer that question. On 
Monday, July 7, the President sent a special 
message to Congress asking us to pass legisla- 
tion immediately, to undo the latest havoc 
wrought by the Court. Only 2 weeks earlier, 
the Court had handed down decisions which 
limited the traditional authority of the Sec- 
retary of State to issue passports. As a re- 
sult of these decisions, Communist con- 
spirators are being dispatched abroad on 
treasonous errands. The President said, “I 
wish to emphasize the urgency of the legisla- 
tion I have recommended. Each day and 
week that passes without it exposes us to 
great danger.” 

Question. How does the Communist Party 
feel about the Court’s decisions? 

Answer. Communists in the United States 
and also in Russia have publicly rejoiced. 
They said the Court delivered a “triple- 
barreled attack” on the American security 
program, They said: “Victory is indeed 
sweet.” They said the Court had given the 
party “new opportunities” and “new grounds 
to fight from.” 

Question. Which Communist said that the 
majority of the United States Supreme Court 
had given his party “new opportunities”? 

Answer. That was said by Eugene Dennis, 
general secretary of the party, in a report to 
his national executive committee on June 21, 
1957. 

Question. Is that the same Eugene Dennis 
who went to jail after being convicted of 
seeking to overthrow the Government of the 
United States by force and violence? 

Answer. Yes, that is the same Eugene 
Dennis. 

Question. Now tell us the philosophy be- 
hind your original bill. 

Answer. The Constitution of the United 
States says that the Supreme Court of the 
United States shall have appellate jurisdic- 
tion, both as to law and fact, with such 
exceptions, and under such regulations as 
the Congress shall make. 

Under my original bill, Congress would 
have deprived the Court of appellate juris- 
diction in five categories of cases. 

Question. Why did you select those cate- 
gories? 

Answer. In the Konigsberg and Schware 
decisions, the Court had opened the way for 
secret Communists to become lawyers. In 
the Slochower decision, it had opened the 
way for secret Communists to obtain posi- 
tions on school and college faculties. In the 
Watkins decision, it crippled the functions 
of Congressional committees, which have the 
responsibility to investigate Communists. In 
Cole against Young it opened the way for 
secret Communists to get on Federal payrolls, 
so long as they did not occupy so-called sen- 
sitive positions. In the Nelson decision, it 
wiped out State laws against subversion. 
My original bill touched those 5 areas. 

* Question. What happened to your original 
i11? 
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Answer. It was amended, after an extended 
series of hearings and full consideration by 
the entire Judiciary Committee of the Sen- 
ate. 

Question. Who proposed these amend- 
ments? 

Answer. They were proposed by Senator 
BUTLER, of Maryland. I want to emphasize 
that I am entirely in agreement with them. 

Question. Will you explain them to us? 

Answer. Well to begin with, they eliminate 
the provision to remove the Court’s appel- 
late jurisdiction, in 4 of the 5 original cate- 
gories. Under the amended bill, Congress 
only restricts the Court’s appellate jurisdic- 
tion in matters involving admission to prac- 
tice of law in the States. 

Question. As a matter of fact, didn’t the 
Court itself once declare it had no appellate 
jurisdiction in that area? 

Answer. Yes. In Selling against Radford, 
decided in 1917, Chief Justice White said that 
the appellate power in cases like: „this was 
“a power which we do not 

Question. But the present 8 Court 
thinks it does possess this power, does it not? 

Answer. The Court has usurped the power, 
and used it to force admission of secret Com- 
munists to the practice of law in State 
courts. 

Question. Now tell us about the rest of 
the amended bill. 

Answer. Section 2 would permit a Con- 
gressional committee to determine the per- 
tinency of any question it put to a witness. 
This section is necessary, because in the 
Watkins decision, the Court said that a 
witness had to have assurance the question 
was pertinent, before he could be required 
to answer it. Section 2 will not let a com- 
mittee operate outside its jurisdiction, but 
it will let a committee control its own in- 
vestigation so long as it stays within its 
jurisdiction. 

Question. How about section 3? 

Answer. That would restore the enforce- 
ability of anti-subversive laws in 42 States, 
Alaska and Hawaii, which were put out of 
business by the Nelson decision. 

Question. How about section 4? 

Answer. That would put the Smith Act 
back into business. As you know, the Smith 
Act, passed in 1940, is the law which was 
used to jail Communist leaders who advo- 
cated the overthrow of our Government by 
force and violence. The Court’s decision 
in the Yates case opened the jail doors for 
them, and made a “shambles out of the 
Smith Act,” to use the words of Federal 
Circuit Judge Richard H. Chambers of Cali- 
fornia. Section 4 clarifies the language in 
an effort to prevent the Court from making 
a shambles of the act in future prosecutions. 

Question. Senator JENNER, isn’t it true to 
say that the opposition to S. 2646 is based 
on the charge that the Court decisions you 
object to have been restoring civil liberties, 
that had been damaged by all this anti- 
Communist activity of recent years? 

Answer. That is what they say, yes. 

Question. Do you agree with that? 

Answer. I will answer that question by 
telling what happened one Red Monday 
a few weeks ago. That was the day an 
American farmer named Henry Kissinger 
asked the Supreme Court to defend his 
civil rights to farm his own land with his 
own sweat and sell the products of the 
land in his own way. He had been deprived 
of that right by Federal law and penalized 
when he tried to exercise it. He asked the 
Supreme Court for a chance to be heard. 
The Court would not hear him. On the 
same day it turned him down, the Court 
also refused to hear the cases of 49 other 
Americans. But also on that day, it set 
aside the conviction of one Harry Sacher, 
whom I described on the floor of the Senate 
as “chief of that group of Communist heck- 
lers-at-the-bar who spent so many months 
trying to break the spirit of Judge Medina 
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and thus create a mistrial in the Smith Act 
prosecution of 11 top Communist leaders.” 

Question. The point you are making 
there, then, is that the Court majority is 
more solicitous for the civil rights of Com- 
munists than it is for the civil rights of 
ordinary Americans, is that correct? 

Answer. That is exactly my point. And 
I would carry it much further. Those who 
attempted to discredit my bill as a “sneak 
attack,” those who have demanded further 
hearings on the bill, those who have used 
every device of publicity to oppose it, also 
have been represented as champions of civil 
liberties. But they, too, seem more solici- 
tous of the civil rights of Communists than 
they are of the civil rights of ordinary Amer- 
icans. 

Question. What do you mean by that? 

Answer. I mean the American people have 
the right to get this bill out on the Senate 
floor. The people have overwhelmingly ap- 
proved the bill. It has received full, open 
consideration in the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee. The Judiciary Committee voted 10 
to 5 in favor of it. But it has been held off 
the floor. 

Question. Do you think your bill will pass 
if it comes to a vote? 

Answer. I feel sure of it. This bill does 
not do everything possible to restore our de- 
fenses against communism; but it does some 
important things, and they are things we 
can do now. I think the Senate will ap- 
prove the bill by a substantial majority if 
they get a chance to vote on it. 


ORDER FOR SENATE TO CONVENE 
AT 11 A. M. TOMORROW 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate convenes tomorrow, it 
convene at 11 a. m. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


THE MINORITY LEADER OF THE 
SENATE 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in to- 
day’s Washington Evening Star there 
appeared an editorial under the head- 
ing “The Minority Leader,” which con- 
cerns our colleague, the senior Senator 
from California [Mr. KNOWLANDI. 

So that all Members of the Senate 
may read it, I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the body of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Evening Star of 

August 19, 1958] 
THE MINORITY LEADER 

When the 85th Congress adjourns it is 
assured now that its legislative record will 
be considered a good and constructive one. 
The credit may be widely distributed, in both 
branches and on both sides of the party 
aisle. But because he is retiring, at least 
temporarily, from the Washington scene, it 
is appropriate that a special tribute be paid 
the Senate minority leader, California’s 
WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND. 

Mr. KNOWLAND was a major in the United 
States Army in France when he was ap- 
pointed, in 1945, to replace the late Senator 
Hiram Johnson. In 1946, the California 
voters endorsed this appointment and in 1952 
they returned Mr. KNOWL AND to the Senate 
by the largest vote ever cast for any candi- 
date in that State. He is running now for 
Governor, but the shifting complexion of 
California politics has made him the under- 
dog in a race against Democratic Attorney 
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General Pat Brown. With time for cam- 
paigning growing short, it is typical of Mr. 
KNOWLAND’s sense of conscience and duty 
that he has placed his responsibilities as 
minority leader ahead of his personal polit- 
ical fortunes to remain here until adjourn- 
ment. 

Mr. KNOWLAND’s Senate career has not 
been free of strife, in and out of his party. 
Once a youthful rival of the late Senator 
Taft for Republican leadership, he was 
chosen by Mr. Taft personally as the latter’s 
successor. ‘Nobody can push him around,” 
Mr. Taft said in explaining the choice, It 
is true that nobody has pushed Mr. Know- 
LAND around, At times he has differed with 
his own party's administration, and often 
with the opposition. But it was significant 
and not surprising that spokesmen of both 
parties rose in the Senate last June, on Mr, 
ENowLAND’s 50th birthday, to speak in warm- 
est terms of “his integrity, his convictions, 
and his courage.” Mr. KNOWLAND has dem- 
onstrated them all in what he considered the 
best interests of his country—above party or 
person. He will leave the Senate with the 
unqualified respect of those who have served 
with him, and of those who have observed his 
service, 


FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I am 
proud to read to the Senate of the 
United States the following letter from 
Wilbur Young, State superintendent of 
public instruction for the State of 
Indiana. 

Superintendent Young says: 


Hon. WILLIAM E. JENNER. 

Dran BILL: The enclosed clippings, from 
Indianapolis newspapers which are separately 
owned, correctly mirror the feeling of the 
people of Indiana regarding the pending edu- 
cation bill. The Times article ran last night. 
The Star article is today, just a few hours 
later. 

Although the scholarship provision is a 
subterfuge and a joke, the worst feature of 
the pending legislation is that it opens the 
door very wide to permit Federal bureaucrats 
to enter every classroom in the United States. 

When Washington can dictate classroom 
equipment management, teacher training, 
curriculum content, then the United States 
Commissioner of Education gets as much 
power over America’s schoolchildren as 
Khrushchev has in Red Russia. 

I am sure you will do everything you can 
to defeat this legislation. Should it become 
a law, I hope the record shows 2 Republican 
Senators and 9 Republican Representatives 
voting against the “Trojan horse,” nefarious 
Federal aid to education bill, 

Sincerely yours, 
WILBUR YOUNG, 
State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 


I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the debate the 
editorials from the Indianapolis Star and 
the Indianapolis Times. 

There being no objection, the editori- 
als were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Indianapolis Star of August 16, 
1958] 


INDIANA STANDS ALONE 

Three cheers for Indlana's Senator BILL 
JENNER. 

Before the Senate passed its aid-to-edu- 
cation bill, he got into it an amendment 
which exempts Indiana from the bill's ne- 
farious benefits. 

We are grateful to the other Members of 
the Senate for accepting the Jenner amend- 
ment. We hope the Senate-House confer- 
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ence committee does not get cold feet and 
take the amendment out. 

The exclusion of Indiana from the func- 
tions of this bill is for the good of Indiana. 
It could be for the ultimate good of the 
Nation. It sets the example that States do 
not have to tag meekly along while the Fed- 
eral bureaucratic monster takes over all the 
functions of Government. It provides an 
interesting example by means of which to 
check the actual effects of a major Federal- 
aid program, 

When the chips were down, the Senate 
followed the lead of the House by virtually 
abandoning the pretense that this is a 
scholarship program. The Senate didn’t 
quite give up the pretense completely, as 
the House did. The Senate retained a huge 
number of college scholarships, but cut them 
down to $250 a year. This is ridiculous. 
For any bright student who is really pre- 
vented by lack of money from going to col- 
lege, $250 a year is only a drop in the 
bucket. As an ameliorating feature, the 
Senate like the House also retained a large 
loan program for college students. The op- 
eration of this program will depend on the 
willingness of college and university officials 
to participate in the creation of substantial 
debts to be carried by students after gradu- 
ation. 

As with the scholarship program, the need 
for a Government loan program is shown to 
be largely non-existent, at least in Indiana. 
Besides the loan programs already available 
at almost all colleges and universities, there 
now are available to Hoosiers at least two 
major loan programs, operated by private 
lending institutions, by which payment for 
the costs of college education can be spread 
over 6 to 8 years, 

For the rest, the Senate bill like the 
House bill essentially provides an entry for 
the Federal Government into the support 
and direction of the public school educa- 
tion. This will be accomplished through 
grants for purchase of equipment for feder- 
ally specified uses, grants for institutes and 
fellowships for teacher training, and grants 
for federally supervised programs of student 
counseling and guidance. 

Indiana is well out of such a program. We 
hope the Republicans of the Indiana dele- 
gation in the House will see to it that In- 
diana stays out, 

— r 
[From the Indianapolis Times of 
August 16, 1958] 


Nice Gore, BILL 


When the huge Federal aid to science 
education bill came up before the United 
States Senate this week, Senator WILLIAM E. 
Jenner of Indiana made a gesture that 
probably will be recalled in Capitol Hill 
cloakrooms for many a day. 

He said, in effect, “deal us out.” That 
from a Senator representing a State which, 
like all the other States, could expect to re- 
ceive sundry millions (of its own money) in 
so-called benefits of this new Federal spend- 
ing, probably left some of Senator JENNER’S 
colleagues reeling. Here at home, it is re- 
garded merely as being consistent. Since 
both Senator Jenner and Governor Harold 
Handley, his political friend and protege, 
have on occasions been accused of incon- 
sistency with respect to Federal aid it would 
seem that this gesture of the Senator's is 
highly timely. 

The bill, as it passed the Senate and will 
go to joint conference of House-Senate, 
would spend $1.3 billion on all sorts of 
things from schoolroom construction to some 
23,000 Federal scholarships worth $250 a year 
for bright students, and loans up to $750 de- 
pending on “need.” Indiana, however, 
doesn’t need such help—and that's what 
BILL. Jenner told the Senate when he pro- 
posed a special amendment to cut Indiana 
out of the program, 
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“We don’t want Federal help,” Senator 
JENNER said. “We don’t need Federal help, 
and you can’t afford to give Federal help.” 

He cited the recent chamber of commerce 
survey which located only 53 Indiana stu- 
dents as possibly needing college scholarship 
aid. 

Other States can't afford it, we can’t afford 
it, and we don’t think future generations 
would thank us for the tax debt thus piled 
up to saddle American education with Fed- 
eral do-gooder theories. 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, the 
State of Indiana does not want the Fed- 
eral Government to give hand-outs to 
its students, to set the standards of abil- 
ity” by mechanical nation-wide tests, to 
subsidize its private schools and colleges, 
to pay part of the expense of the proper 
school expenditures of Indiana, to set 
standards for school administration and, 
to have the right to enter every school 
building in the State to enforce its 
standards. 

If the Federal Government favors pro- 
gressive education, and the people of 
Indiana are trying to harden and 
strengthen their educational system, who 
is going to win, if we are on the Federal 
dole? 

The people of Indiana do not like the 
idea of paying for this new give-away 
without getting any return. 

Of course not. But we cannot bas- 
_ tardize our schools to get back part of 
our tax payments. 

If we have to pay, we will do so rather 
than to violate our responsibility to the 
young people of our State and the schol- 
ead standards of American intellectual 

e. 
But I do not believe it is necessary for 
the States to pay for grants programs 
of which they disapprove. 

I am introducing at this point a bill to 
provide that wherever a State elects not 
to take part in a program of payments 
to its citizens, its share will be returned 
by the Federal Treasury to the State, to 
be spent as the State legislature directs. 
I ask that the bill be appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 4315) to authorize the leg- 
islatures of the several States to deter- 
mine whether such States shall partici- 
pate in programs providing for Federal 
grants to such States or their inhabi- 
tants, introduced by Mr. JENNER, was 
received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, the 
people of Indiana think it is time some- 
body stood up in Congress and said 
Americans are tired of both handouts 
and taxes. 

We believe the people of other States 
are ready and willing to throw off the 
Federal yoke. 

We call upon all other States which 
do not want Federal domination to re- 
fuse to take the handouts from Wash- 
ington. 

In that way the position of the Fed- 
eral Treasury can be improved at least 
slightly. 

The State of Indiana led the way in 
resisting attempts by the social security 
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administrators to keep secret the State’s 
expenditures for public relief. 

Our State legislature passed a bill to 
make relief rolls public documents which 
could be inspected by any responsible 
persons. 

Then the Federal Government told our 
State welfare officials they must disobey 
their State law, or have $20 million de- 
ducted from the refunds out of their own 
taxes. 

Congress passed the amendment I in- 
troduced, forbidding the Social Security 
Administration to withhold funds from 
State welfare officials who opened their 
relief rolls in accordance with State leg- 
islative mandates. 

Now nearly every State in the Union 
has followed the lead of Indiana, and 
made available to responsible people the 
records of relief spending. 

Imagine how tight this net of Federal 
controls is woven when we had to get 
an amendment through Congress per- 
mitting State officials to obey their own 
State laws without having their money 
withheld by Federal welfare officials as 
a punishment for their misbehavior. 

Does anybody seriously think the Fed- 
eral education officials will not increase 
their power and their arrogance, as their 
budgets grow? 

Indiana was likewise the first indus- 
trial State to pass a law permitting the 
workers of the State to get jobs without 
the permission of union officials and 
ending the compulsory payment of dues 
to union treasuries. 

Indiana is used to leading. 

Indiana is ready to take the lead in 
preventing the Federal octopus from 
twisting its tentacles about the schools 
of our State. 

If other States follow our example, we 
shall be proud and happy; if they do not 
wish to safeguard their schools, then 
Indiana will stand alone. 

I hope word can be gotten out to the 
people of this country how sickening is 
the misinformation about this bill. 

The Senator from South Carolina 
asked the Senator from Michigan: 

Is it not true that this bill, although it 
purports to be a bill for the purpose of pro- 
moting the national defense, is, in actual- 
ity, a Federal aid to education bill? 


The Senator from Michigan replied: 


I believe the bill provides general Federal 
aid to education. 


We have witnessed many attempts to 
wrap the flag about tired spending bills 
which did not have a thing to recom- 
mend them. But this is the worst bit of 
“patrioteering” I think I have ever seen. 

Let us remind ourselves of Samuel 
Johnson’s statement that patriotism is 
the last refuge of a scoundrel. 

If the education bill cannot stand in- 
spection, let us not hide its weaknesses 
and its hidden tyrannies in the folds of 
the Star-Spangled Banner. 

The Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. THURMOND] also asked the Senator 
from Michigan: 

Under the bill a student could pursue 
studies in social welfare, automobile driv- 
ing, flower arrangement, horse breeding, or 
tap dancing, is that not correct? 
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The Senator from Michigan said: 
That is not correct. 


But I can find nothing in the bill 
which bars use of the funds for any such 
educational purpose, and the Senator 
from Michigan refuses to specify where 
in the bill such limitations could be 
found. 

All the talk about mathematics and 
science is the commercial to get the 
public to buy the product. 

There is another hidden twist in this 
bill which should be brought out into 
the light. 

One of the most curious provisions in 
the bill is title VIII, which is supposed 
to help train our people in foreign lan- 
guages. 

Section 801 (A) says that funds for 
language development may provide for 
instruction in such fields as history, po- 
litical science, linguistics, economics, so- 
ciology, geography, anthropology. 

But that is not all. The Commis- 
sioner shall give priority to contracts for 
the Middle East, Africa, or Asia—includ- 
ing the Soviet Union, 

This is a beautiful plan for deluging 
our schools with courses on Soviet in- 
stitutions and filling up the remaining 
time with information about the un- 
committed areas of Asia and Africa 
which are the darlings of our State 
Department. 

Thus even the sections of the bill 
which seem at first sight to be most 
closely connected with defense turn out, 
on inspection, to be more educational 
“boondoggling.” 

The people of Indiana believe our stu- 
dents should get much less propagan- 
dizing about the might and achieve- 
ments of the Soviet Union and . great 
deal more solid instruction in American 
history, American government, and the 
American economic system. 

Section 801 (B) provides that the 
Commissioner may also give stipends to 
individuals for such advance training, 
providing the students will be available 
for teaching, or for such other service 
of a public nature as may be permitted 
in the regulations of the Commissioner. 

Here is Federal regulation of the re- 
cipients of these subsidies. 

Section 802 permits the Commissioner 
to develop specialized material for use 
in such language culture centers. 

This puts the Federal Government in 
the textbook business. 

I will spare Senators a statement of 
what I think about title IX for putting 
the Federal Government into the middle 
of educational television, radio, and mo- 
tion pictures. 

I merely invite attention to the fact 
that the Commissioner has authority to 
make grants to public or nonprofit pri- 
vate agencies, and also contracts with 
private agencies which may be profit- 
making. 

Is that the pipeline to the Hollywood 
moving picture producers? We know 
that the Federal Government used sub- 
sidies and other indirect powers to guide 
the moving picture industry and other 
mass mediums, during the days of the 
OWI. This is a bigger and better OWI. 

I will mention that section 931 says 
the Commissioner may provide advice, 
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counsel, and so forth to increase the 
quality or depth or broaden the scope of 
our educational programs. 

That is a very nice name for more 
Government propaganda on how much 
better the Federal Government does 
things than the States do. 

I have already mentioned the perni- 
cious implications of the sections for 
testing and guidance. 

I will not repeat the overwhelming 
arguments against any new Federal 
spending in the dangerous state of the 
national finances today. 

But I wish to point out, in closing, how 
powerful is the lobby of the organized 
educationists which is determined to 
have Federal aid and Federal regula- 
tion of our schools systems, with the sky 
the limit on what we spend. 

These organized lobbies of educa- 
tionists are already at work sending out 
their telegrams demanding repeal of my 
amendment. 

These lobbies stand completely dis- 
credited as the sponsors of the statis- 
tics on shortage of classrooms, shortage 
of State funds, and other propaganda 
which were the mainstay of the federal- 
izers until the sputniks went up, and 
they saw their chance to wrap their idol 
in the American flag. 

Indiana is not influenced by these lob- 
bies. Our school officials, our teachers, 
our parents, our taxpayers and our press 
all know well how completely they are 
committed to federalization and big 
spending, no matter how much red ink 
it takes. 

I repeat, Mr. President, the people of 
Indiana want our State protected 
against federalization of our schools 
under the guise of national defense. 

We hope the people of other States 
will join. If not, Indiana is proud to 
stand alone. 


THE INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION 
CONFERENCE AT RIO DE JANEIRO 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, the Senate was represented 
at the recent conference of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union, which was held at 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, from July 24 to 
August 1, inclusive. The delegates were 
named by the Vice President of the 
United States, pursuant to a provision 
in the appropriation bill dealing with the 
State Department, which we passed last 
year. It was my privilege to be one of 
the delegates so named and to partici- 
pate in the conference. The members of 
the delegation and other Members of the 
Senate have said they felt there should 
be a report made to the Senate of the 
proceedings at the conference, and our 
participation in it. Owing to the fact 
that the return from Rio de Janeiro 
came during these last few weeks of the 
session, with the heavy schedule we have 
had for the consideration of proposed 
legislation each day, it has seemed im- 
practicable heretofore to present that 
report. 

I may say to the attachés and em- 
ployees of the Senate that I shall make 
this report as brief as I can, I shall try 
to make it comprehensive as possible, 
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so that the report may be in the RECORD 
for Senators and others who may be in- 
terested to read it. 

I may say to the few Senators who are 
on the floor at this late hour that I do not 
anticipate saying anything which re- 
quires their presence on the floor. I 
shall not make any controversial state- 
ments. I shall be happy to yield for 
questioning if Senators care to ask any 
questions. However, I am not flattering 
myself that at this late hour, shortly 
before 12 midnight, I shall evoke much 
comment. 

Yet, Mr. President, because the Inter- 
parliamentary Union is an organization 
of many years standing, and because the 
conference at Rio de Janeiro came at the 
the time it did, because it developed un- 
usual interest on the part of the dele- 
gates there, and because, in my opinion, 
it deserves further consideration in the 
Senate as we come to the time of the 
meeting, which will be held in Warsaw, 
Poland, some attention should be given 
to what transpired this year, and some 
record should be made of it, with the 
thought that the leadership of the Sen- 
ate on both sides of the aisle will prob- 
ably wish, in my opinion, to give special 
consideration to early consideration and 
preparation for our participation in that 
coming conference. 

The conference this year came only a 
few days after the landing of our troops 
in Lebanon in connection with the Mid- 
dle East crisis. Behind all the debate 
and behind the meetings of committees 
there was the feeling on the part of the 
delegates that the position taken by the 
various parliamentary representatives 
was a reflection of the position of the 
governments of the respective countries 
represented. There was the feeling that 
as we move toward the meeting in War- 
saw, Poland, next year, the first inter- 
parliamentary meeting which will be 
held behind the Iron Curtain since World 
War II. unusual significance will be at- 
tached to it. 

The Interparliamentary Union is not 
as well known, perhaps, as its long his- 
tory deserves. It was started in 1882, as 
the result of the feeling among members 
of parliamentary bodies on the Continent 
of Europe that international under- 
standing could be improved by the hold- 
ing of meetings from time to time of 
delegates from their parliamentary 
bodies. They have not been held every 
year, aS is evidenced by the fact that 
the conference at Rio de Janeiro was 
the 47th conference, although the his- 
tory of the Interparliamentary Union 
runs back to 1882. In its long history, the 
Interparliamentary Union has made rec- 
ommendations on many subjects which 
have marked an advance in interna- 
tional understanding and in interna- 
tional relationships. It takes pride in 
the fact that its recommendation led to 
the establishment of the International 
Court of Justice at The Hague. That 
was one of the landmarks in its devel- 
opment. Further, it is proud that it 
recommended the formation of some or- 
ganizations, such as the League of Na- 
tions, and, later, the organization which 
came to be known as the United Nations 
Organization. 
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This is a unique international gather- 
ing, in which the representatives are not 
representatives of the executive or the 
administrative branches of the Govern- 
ment, but representatives of parliamen- 
tary bodies. Every delegate there had a 
constituency. Every delegate there was 
elected or selected in some manner to 
represent a constituency. So the state- 
ments that were made, and the points 
of view that were expressed, were largely 
of elected officials, and, in every case, the 
expressions of persons who had con- 
stituencies at home. 

The United States delegation was 
composed of the following persons from 
the House of Representatives: HENRY 
TALLE, of Iowa; Hate Bocas, of Lou- 
isiana; KENNETH KEATING, of New York; 
W. ROBERT Poace, of Texas; CATHERINE 
Sr. GEORGE, of New York; ANTONI N. 
SADLAK, of Connecticut; end MICHAEL A. 
FericHan, of Ohio. The representation 
from the Senate consisted of the fol- 
lowing Senators, who had been named 
by the Vice President on the nomina- 
tions of the majority and minority: 
ALLEN FREAR, of Delaware; MIKE MON- 
RONEY, of Oklahoma; Francis Cask, of 
South Dakota; JoHN HOBLITZELL, of 
West Virginia; and Judge Homer Fer- 
guson, of Michigan, who was a former 
president of one conference of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union, and therefore an 
honorary member. 

The wives of the United States dele- 
gates and officers who were present were 
Mrs. Feighan, Mrs. Boggs, Mrs. Sad- 
lak, Mrs. Poage, Mrs. Monroney, Mrs. 
Case, Mrs. Hoblitzell, Mrs. Dunham, 
and Mrs. Galloway. 

I mention the ladies because it is one 
of the traditions of the Interparliamen- 
tary Union that the wives of the dele- 
gates should be present so far as possi- 
ble. There were several women dele- 
gates, including Mrs. Sr. GEORGE of our 
own delegation, and there were other 
women delegates from other parliamen- 
tary bodies. The women had their own 
functions, which lent much to the char- 
acter of the conference and to the ex- 
change of ideas between the delegates, 
and I believe made a real contribution 
to the understanding that such gather- 
ings achieve. 

In that connection, the United States 
delegation followed the tradition of hold- 
ing a reception one evening during the 
conference, to which the delegates from 
other countries were invited, those in this 
hemisphere, and those of the countries 
with which we have been associated in 
ideals. 

In addition, we invited the entire mem- 
bership of the Polish delegation, since 
Poland will be the host country next 
year, and also the heads of the delega- 
tions of the other countries. 

In addition to the Members of Con- 
gress and their wives, we invited some 
officials who were most helpful and use- 
ful to the delegation. 

There was Dr. Franklin Dunham, who 
holds an important position in the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, and who has been Secretary Gen- 
eral for the Interparliamentary Union 
group for several years. 
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Also, Dr. George B. Galloway was pres- 
ent as secretary of the delegation. Dr. 
Galloway, as Senators know, is a valued 
member of the staff of the Library of 
Congress, and is an expert in legislation 
and in the history of parliamentary 
bodies. He had much to do with the 
formulation of the Legislative Reorgan- 
ization Act. He was a valuable coun- 
selor, as was Dr. Dunham, by reason of 
his experience and his long acquaintance 
with the operation of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union. 

In addition, we had the clerical and 
secretarial assistance of Miss Christine 
Gallagher and Miss Jane Case, who han- 
dled the details of arranging for the 
meeting, prepared the invitations, wrote 
the speeches, and did other secretarial 
work. 

Mr. Carl Marcy, chief of staff of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 
and Mr. Zim, of the United States Infor- 
mation Service, were also with us and 
were most helpful because of their 
knowledge of the international treaties 
and international agreements of one sort 
or another. 

From now on I shall seek to cover the 
proceedings by insertions. While there 
will be several of them, and they may be 
at some length, I should have no objec- 
tion if the manager of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp wishes to take my entire re- 
marks and note that they were made at 
this time, and make the entire inser- 
tion of my remarks, together with the 
other insertions, in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp for the following day. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that that may be done, because it 
may facilitate the work of the Govern- 
ment Printing Office and the delivery of 

the RECORD. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I am cer- 
tain there would be no objection to that 
type of procedure. I certainly have no 
objection to that type of request. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
it may be noted in the proceedings for 
today that I have made this report at 
this time, but that the text of my report 
and the insertions which may go into it 
may appear in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp for the following day, as a means 
of conserving time for the Government 
Printing Office tonight, and perhaps 
some clerical work on the part of some 
of the members of the staff. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, at this point I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
the names of the countries which were 
represented, together with the individ- 
uals from those countries who served as 
vice presidents. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Union INTERPARLEMENTAIRE—VICE PRESI- 
DENTS OF THE 47TH CONFERENCE, RIO DE 
JANETRO, 1958 
Allemagne (République féderale d'), Dr. 

Gerstenmaier. 


Amérique (Etats-Unis d’), M. Talle. 
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Argentine, M. Weidmann. 

Australie, M. Hamilton. 

Autriche, M. Stürgkh. 

Birmanie, U. Yu Saing. 

Brésil, M. Juracy Magalhães. 

Bulgarie, M. Kosovsky. 

Ceylan, M. Wijesinghe. 

Chili, M. Galleguillos. 

Danemark, M. Andersen, 

Espagne, M. Fraga Iribarne. 

France, M. Finjoz. 

Ghana, M. J. E. Appiah. 

Grande-Bretagne, Sir Col. Stoddert-Scott. 

Haiti, M. Belizaire. 

Hongrie, M. Rónai. 

Indonésie, Mme. Supeni. 

Iran, M. Matine-Daftary. 

Irlande. M. Liam Cosgrave. 

Israél, M. Hacohen. 

Italie M. Macrelli. 

Japon. M. Nanjo. 

Laos, M. Tiao Souvennarath. 

Liberia, M. Tolbert. 

Luxembourg, M. Grégoire. 

Norvége, M. Finn Moe. 

Pakistan, M. Abdul Wahab Khan. 

Panama, M. Aleman. 

Paraguay, M. Cameron. 

Pays-Bas (Netherlands), M. van der Goes 
van Naters. 

Pérou, M. Arca-Parrö. 

Philippines, M. Primicias. 

Pologne, M. Wende. 

Roumanie, M. Vasilichi. 

Soudan, M. Zarroug. 

Suéde, M. Sandler. 

Suisse, M. Boerlin. 

Tchécoslovaquie, M. Krofta. 

Thailande, M. Prasit Chullakes. 

Tunisie, M. Perjari Ben Hadj Amar. 

Turquie, M. Erkan. 

U. R. S. S., M. Volkov 

Viet-Nam, M. Pham-van-Nhu. 

Yougoslavie, M. Bebler. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the names of the countries ap- 
pear in French. French was 1 of the 2 
official languages of the Conference.- The 
Conference operated under the proce- 
dure, which is followed in the United Na- 
tions, of having all speeches simultane- 
ously translated by the use of headsets, 
so that one could listen to the proceed- 
ings in either English or French. The 
Russian delegates could also listen in 
Russian. I think there was also a trans- 
lation in Spanish and Portuguese. But 
the official languages of the Conference 
were English and French. 

I shall read the names of the countries 
in English, so that the translation may 
appear. 

Germany, United States of America, 
Argentina, Australia, Austria, Burma, 
Brazil, Bulgaria, Ceylon, Chili, Denmark, 
Spain, France, Ghana, Great Britain, 
Haiti, Hungary, Indonesia, Iran, Ireland, 
Israel, Italy, Japan, Laos, Liberia, Lux- 
embourg, Norway, Pakistan, Panama, 
Paraguay, the Netherlands, Peru, the 
Philippines, Poland, Rumania, Sudan, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Czechoslovakia, 
Thailand, Tunisia, Turkey, Russia, Viet- 
nam, and Yugoslavia, 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point the timetable of the 
Conference, showing the proceedings by 
topics which were discussed. They 
ranged from the general debate to the 
special sessions on the strengthening of 
peace, the reduction of armaments, cul- 
tural exchanges, and debates of that 
nature. 
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There being no objection, the time- 
table was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 


INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION—47TH CONFER- 
ENCE 


TIMETABLE OF THE CONFERENCE 
Thursday, July 24, 1958 


10 a.m. Inaugural ceremony. 

11 a.m. Opening of the Conference. 

11:30 a.m. General debate. 

2:30 p. m. General debate (continuation). 
Friday, July 25 

10 a.m. General debate (continuation). 

2:30 p.m. General debate (conclusion). 


Saturday, July 26 


10 a. m. The principles governing the in- 
vestment of foreign capital in countries in 
process of economic development. 

2:30 p.m. The principles governing the in- 
vestment of foreign capital in countries in 
process of economic development (continua- 
tion and conclusion). 


Sunday, July 27 
Free. 
Monday, July 28 


10a.m. The strengthening of peace— 
Senator MONRONEY. 

2:30 p. m. The strengthening of peace 
(continuation and conclusion). 

Tuesday, July 29 

10 a. m. Political and Organization Com- 
mittee. 

Reduction of Armaments Committee 
Senator Case. 

Economic and Financial Committee— 
Senator HOBLITZELL. 

2:30p.m. Cultural exchanges between 
countries and freedom of information. 

Wednesday, July 30 

10 a. m. Cultural exchanges between coun- 
tries and freedom of information (continua- 
tion and conclusion). 

2:30 p.m. The development of representa- 
tive assemblies in non-self-governing terri- 
tories. 

Thursday, July 31 


10 a. m. Social and Humanitarian Com- 
mittee and Committee on Non-Self-Govern- 
ing Territories (joint sitting). 

Juridical Committee and Committee on 
Intellectual Relations (joint sitting). 

2:30 p. m. Plenary meeting. The Work 
and Achievements of the Organization of 
American States. Speech by Mr. Jose Mora, 
Secretary General. 

3:15 p. m. Available for meetings of re- 
gional groups. 

5 p. m. Interparliamentary Council. 


Friday, August 1 


10 a. m. Reports of the study committees 
and votes on the draft resolutions con- 
cerning: 

(a) The principles governing investment 
of foreign capital in countries in process of 
economic development. 

(b) The strenthening of peace. 

(c) Cultural exchange between countries 
and freedom of information. 

(d) The development of representative as- 
semblies in non-self-governing territories. 

12 noon. Election of a member of the 
Executive Committee. 

3 p. m. Communication relating to the 
composition of the Interparliamentary Coun- 
cil for the period from the 47th to the 48th 
Conference. 

Closure of the conference. 

AGENDA OF THE CONFERENCE 

1. Election of the President and Vice Presi- 
dents of the Conference. 

2. General debate. 

3. The principles governing the invest- 
ment of foreign private or governmental cap- 
ital in countries in process of economic de- 
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velopment. Reports to be presented, in the 
name of the Committee on Economic and 
Financial Questions, by Mr. Saturnino Braga 
(Brazil) and Dr. Fritz Hellwig (Federal Re- 
public of Germany). 

4. The strengthening of peace: 

(a) The problem of atomic weapons and 
nuclear tests. 

(b) The possibility of establishing an in- 
ternational police force. 

Reports to be presented, in the name of the 
Committee on Reduction of Armaments, by 
Col. Tufton Beamish (Great Britain) and 
Mr. Jacques de Maupeou (France). 

5. Cultural exchanges between countries 
and freedom of information. 

(a) Cultural agreements and their role in 
improving relations between peoples. 

(b) National and international aspects of 
freedom of the press and information. 

Reports to be presented, in the names of 
the Committee on Intellectual Relations and 
Juridical Questions, by Mr. Pierre Nothomb 
(Belgium) and Mr. Pierre Gregoir (Luxem- 
bourg). 

6. The development of representative as- 
semblies in non-self-governing territories. 

Report to be presented, in the name of 
the Committee on Non-Self-Governing Ter- 
ritories and Ethnical Questions, by Mrs, 
Supeni (Indonesia). 

7. Election of a member of the Executive 
Committee. 

Mr. Abdul Wahab Khan (Pakistan) was 
designated by the Interparliamentary Coun- 
cil, in the course of its 81st session held in 
London in September 1957, to occupy, until 
the next Conference, the seat on the Execu- 
tive Committee left vacant following the elec- 
tion of Professor Codacci-Pisanelli as Presi- 
dent of the Council. In accordance with 
article 17, paragraph 9, of the statutes, the 
47th Conference will be required to elect a 
member to occupy Professor Codacci-Pisa- 
nelli’s seat for 1 year; i. e., until the term 
expires in 1959. 

8. Composition of the Interparliamentary 
Council for the period from the 47th to the 
48th Conference. 

Under article 13 of the statutes, it is in- 
cumbent upon each national group to des- 
ignate, at least 1 month before the oepning 
of the session, 2 of its members to sit on the 
Council, and to make known their names 
to the Interparliamentary Bureau, which will 
communicate them to the Conference, 


DECISIONS TAKEN BY THE INTER-PARLIAMEN= 
TARY COUNCIL AT NICE, ON APRIL 24, 1949, 
AT ROME, ON APRIL 17, 1955, AND AT GENEVA, 
ON MARCH 30, 1958, WITH REGARD TO INTER- 
PARLIAMENTARY CONFERENCES 


I. Debates 


A. The general debate on the report of the 
secretary general shall remain unchanged. 
If necessary, a conference may hold 1 or 2 
night sittings for the general debate. After 
the discussions, the secretary general shall 
reply to the remarks which have been made 
concerning the activity of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union. 

B. Not more than 2 representatives of each 
delegation may speak in the general debate, 
and only after 1 member from each delega- 
tion desiring to speak has been heard. In 
view of the increase in the number of na- 
tional groups and the multiplicity of ques- 
tions which figure in the agenda, the Inter- 
parliamentary Council decided to allow each 
national group during the general debate a 
maximum speaking time of 15 minutes if 
there are 2 speakers from the same group. 
It there is 1 speaker, he will be allowed 10 
minutes only. 

O. As regards other items in the agenda, 
the number of speakers is similarly limited 
to two per group. Each delegation has a 
maximum speaking time of 15 minutes if 
there are 2 speakers from the same group. 
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If there is 1 speaker, he will be allowed 10 
minutes only. 
II. Languages used 

A. Speeches in French or English shall 
normally be translated into the other lan- 
guage by the official interpreters engaged 
for the conference. 

B. As an exceptional measure, a delegate 
may make use of a language other than 
French or English at interparliamentary 
meetings, provided that he arranges for the 
services of an interpreter capable of sum- 
marizing his remarks in French or English. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, during the general debate in the 
first few days of the conference, an out- 
standing address was given by the Right 
Honorable Herbert Morrison, of Great 
Britain. Because his address set forth 
the position of Great Britain, I have 
headed it “The British Position.” It 
was a statement of more than usual sig- 
nificance. I ask unanimous consent that 
it may be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE BRITISH POSITION 


(General debate by the Right Honorable 
Herbert Morrison of Great Britain) 


Mr President, ladies and gentlemen, the 
British delegation, with other delegations, 
would wish to thank our colleagues of Brazil 
for the organization of the conference and 
for the splendid hospitality which they have 
extended to us. We watched on television 
the football match between Brazil and 
Sweden, it was a great match and I must 
congratulate Brazil on being able to play 
football and the Swedes for the very fine 
fight which they put up. The Brazilians 
never lost sight of the ball, they were always 
on top of it and that is probably a good les- 
son for parliamentarians. 

The General Secretary’s report is a very 
admirable one. Obviously he has sought to 
be fair and impartial. He is to be con- 
gratulated upon it, but it is a sad report 
telling of troubles which have emerged in 
various parts of the world, attempts to reach 
compromises and not always succeeding. It 
is a regrettable story of what I think are 
often needless troubles in the world. 

When the second great war ended it ap- 
peared to me then and it appears to me still 
to be an easy matter for the peace of the 
world to be taken care of if every country 
which joined the United Nations and ac- 
cepted its charter acted up to the prin- 
ciples embodied in the charter. Moreover, 
I think that as the United States, the 
United Kingdom, the Soviet Union, and 
France had been allies in the war, these 
great powers if they cooperated genuinely in 
the United Nations could take care of the 
peace of the world, and therefore these dis- 
turbances, these defiances are really quite 
unnecessary. Nothing can be more simple 
for the peace of the world to be protected 
than if there were genuine cooperation be- 
tween these powers as well as the other 
countries within the United Nations. They 
could take care of the peace of the world, 
but what is happening now is what hap- 
pened in the League of Nations. You can 
make a United Nations’ organization, you 
can keep it going and let it have its meet- 
ings, but if one great power will not play the 
game by the United Nations then the United 
Nations cannot do its work properly. 

In the case of the League of Nations before 
the war there was a great power, Nazi Ger- 
many, which would not cooperate and she 
was supported by the then Governments in 
Italy and Japan. Nazi Germany made it 
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impossible for the League of Nations to work 
properly and unfortunately the democracies 
were not sufficiently cooperating with each 
other to act collectively for protecting the 
peace of the world. 

Now, unfortunately, I am bound to say 
that a nation which is impeding the effective- 
ness of the United Nations is a very great na- 
tion with which all of us wish to live in peace, 
namely, the Soviet Union. I remember how 
earnestly Ernest Bevin tried to cooperate 
with the Soviet Union and after 2 years he 
came to the conclusion that their coopera- 
tion was not forthcoming. If only the 
Soviet Union could definitely cooperate with 
the democratic countries of the world, if only 
she would give up ideas about spreading 
communism throughout the world (which 
is bound to make other people apprehensive), 
if only there were genuine cooperation on 
the part of the great Soviet Union, then 
peace could be secure and the word of the 
United Nations operative. But if there is one 
great power which is out of step, which will 
not cooperate, then the United Nations can- 
not properly work. 

Let me assure the representatives of the 
Soviet Union and other Communist coun- 
tries that there is no political party in Brit- 
tain which would make an aggressive attack 
upon the Soviet Union or the other Commu- 
nist countries. [Applause.] Indeed, if any 
British Government tried to make an aggres- 
sion against the Soviet Union that Gov- 
ernment would not survive. I assure the 
Soviet delegates therefore from the bottom 
of my heart that they can assure the people 
of their great country that there is no possi- 
bility of an aggression by Britain against the 
Soviet Union. 

I believe the same can be said about the 
United States. It is true that their language 
is sometimes a bit rougher than ours but, 
after all, Mr. Khrushchev can use rough lan- 
guage too. Sometimes he is very nice and 
sometimes he is not very nice. You must al- 
low for the fact that the English of the 
United States is sometimes a bit different 
from the English of Britain. They speak 
English but it is somewhat different. 

I do not believe an American Government 
could survive if it went in for aggression 
against the Soviet Union. If anything they 
were slow to participate in the Second World 
War, which I think they should have been in 
at the beginning on the ground that it was a 
war about the American way of life, but they 
did not come in until they were attacked, 
and in the First World War they did not come 
in early at all, so that the tradition of the 
United States is to keep out of wars. There 
is mischiefmaking going on to the contrary 
and it is a pity. 

With regard to the Middle East the British 
Labor Party took the view that the sending 
of American and British troops to the Mid- 
dle East was wrong. They took the view that 
the matter should have been dealt with by 
the United Nations, as they took that view 
on the Suez difficulty earlier. 

Indeed, they argue that it is difficult for 
us to say that Russia was wrong in relation 
to Hungary, which we think she was, but the 
Russian defense is that they were invited to 
intervene by the Hungarian Government and 
our defense of going to Jordan and the Amer- 
icans going to Lebanon is that we were 
invited to go by the two Governments and so 
it is a little difficult to argue, says the 
British Labor Party, that the defense of the 
Russians was wrong in the case of Hungary 
and right in the case of ourselves. 

On the other hand, the Russians cannot 
argue that it was right to do what they did in 
Hungary in accepting the alleged invitation 
of the Hungarian Government and that it is 
wrong for the British and Americans mod- 
estly to accept the invitation of Lebanon 
and Jordan. So the British Labor Party 
was critical of the Government although the 
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later debate in our Parliament indicated that 
the two parties are agreed in accepting the 
idea of a summit meeting tied up with the 
Security Council which we hope will work 
out and do good, 

Do not let it be ignored that the old Brit- 
ish imperialism is dead; we are struggling 
to train the people of the colonial depend- 
encies, as they were, for self-government, 
and some for independence, whilst others 
are treating their colonies in a very different 
way—and I am talking about European 
colonies. 

The old British imperialism is dead, but 
a new imperialism is evolving which some- 
times gets its way by war but usually by 
political scheming, sometimes by assassina- 
tions. When a country wants to spread its 
power over a whole region without the con- 
sent of the other countries, it seems to me 
imperialism, even if it is imperialism of a 
new sort, and therefore I think that the 
policy which President Nasser of Egypt has 
followed is one which is calculated to disturb 
the peace in the Middle East and is not a 
good neighbor policy. The threats to des- 
troy Israel, which is a progressive country in 
the Middle East are quite unnecessary. 
Israel wishes to live at peace with its neigh- 
bors and to make the peace which has been 
80 long delayed. 

The Middle East could be rich, it could be 
much more prosperous and I would appeal 
to them to adopt the suggestion I made 
when I was at the Foreign Office, namely, 
that there should be cooperation between 
all the countries of the Middle East with, 
if they wish it, cooperation with the West- 
ern countries by the setting up of a social 
and economic board, which would under- 
take to use the oil revenues for the eco- 
nomic and cultural development of the mid- 
dle eastern countries. They could be much 
more prosperous. It is this method of ad- 
vancing economic and social welfare, trans- 
port and other matters in underdeveloped 
countries such as this, which is far the best 
way to develop the peace and contentment 
of the peoples of these countries. 

I wish to make a personal appeal to the 
delegates here—we are very pleased to see 
them—from the Soviet Union and countries 
associated with them; they are here as par- 
liamentarians, they are taking part, quite 
properly, in our debates. I beg of them to 
go back to the Soviet Parliament and to 
speak up and to say that their impression 
of this conference is that nobody here in- 
tends or desires to make any aggression 
against the Soviet Union, that we all feel 
that these enormous sums of money which 
are being spent on armaments and, indeed 
part of the large sums of money which are 
being spent on science and upon heavy in- 
dustry are, in their way preparations to 
develop a war machine, could be saved. 

Most of it could be saved and could be 
used for the improvement of the standard 
of life of the masses of the people in our 
countries including the peoples of the Soviet 
Union whose standard of life is improving 
although there is still much room for im- 
provement. 

So I say to our Russian colleagues and 
the others associated with them to go back 
to your Parliaments, where they ought to 
parley, to talk, to argue. It is not healthy 
for Parliamentary life that Parliament should 
be run by the government coming along 
with a policy or a decree, and Parliament 
forthwith holding up its hands and agreeing. 
Criticism of government is healthy, no gov- 
ernment should be free of criticism (agreed 
and applause). When I was in the British 
Labor Government we had a lot of criti- 
cism, including some from my conservative 
colleagues here today, but we survived it, 
it did us good. 

I would not wish to belong to a govern- 
ment which nobody criticizes, so, my Soviet 
friends, go back to your country, stand up 
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and preach this gospel of cooperation and 
peace and assure them from the Inter- 
parliamentary Union that Soviet Union is 
safe from aggression. There is nothing we 
want more than genuine cooperation on 
their part for the peace and progress of 
the world. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The 
other position which was set forth in the 
general debate, and which had a great 
deal of interest because of the so-called 
cold war and the clash of opinion in the 
world today, was set forth by Mr. Palet- 
skis, of the Russian delegation. I have 
headed his address The Russian Posi- 
tion as Given in the General Debate.” I 
ask unanimous consent that it may be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE RUSSIAN POSITION AS GIVEN IN GENERAL 
DEBATE 


(Speech by Mr, Paletskis (U. R. S. S.), July 
25, 1958) 


Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, we 
have gathered here with a view to help in 
promoting peace the world over. It is ex- 
actly this that the lofty aim of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union consists in. Peoples 
expect from us deeds and not words. How- 
ever, some of the parliamentarians here, our 
British colleague among them, were just 
indulging in pathetic phraseology. 

Mr. Morrison gave us assurance of the 
good feelings entertained by the English 
people toward the peoples of the U. S. S. R. 
We have not the slightest doubt about this. 
Unfortunately, bitter historical facts show 
that between the kind feelings of the English 
people and certain actions of the British 
Government there exists a great disparity. 

I shall recall that from the first days of 
the inception of our State it was the English 
Government that took the initiative in wag- 
ing an armed struggle against the Soviet 
Union. The English delegate reminded us of 
our common struggle against Hitler Ger- 
many. Nobody can deny the great con- 
tribution made by the English people in 
that struggle. But even in the days of war, 
actions of the English Government did not 
accord with the genuine sentiments of the 
English people. 

No sooner had the guns stopped firing, as 
Mr. Churchill, according to his own words, 
gave orders to collect weapons for a war 
against the Soviet Union. We could remind 
about some other facts when unworthy deeds 
were being made under the coverage of par- 
liamentary criticism. It is generally known 
that fully justified criticism was voiced in 
the House of Commons against the policy of 
the Government in the Middle East. But 
this did not prevent the ruling circles from 
starting the Suez adventure in 1956, or from 
joining the American intervention in the 
Near and Middle East in 1958. 

We have different views with some of our 
western colleagues in respect of criticism and 
its influence on governments. As to the 
Soviet Government, it is guided in its activ- 
ities solely by the interests of the people 
and exercises its will. That is why the Soviet 
Government unilaterally suspended nuclear- 
weapons tests. Such was its reaction to the 
demands of the people. Why the Parliaments 
of the United States and Great Britain did 
not press upon their Governments the dis- 
continuation of such tests? 

Now, which criticism is more effective? 

Just a few words about the so-called Com- 
munist imperialism. To talk about it means 
intentionally to distort the truth. And the 
truth is that there are two systems in the 
present world. Ideas of communism are 
not subject to export. They master the 
minds of people and triumph, no matter 
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whether some people may like it or not. On 
the other hand, the American and English 
imperialism are trying to save the rotten- 
through colonial system by resorting to force. 

Gentlemen, American and English parlia- 
mentarians, we request you to inform your 
colleagues in your countries that the Soviet 
Union does not threaten anybody. It wants 
to export not communism but goods, because 
it stands for a peaceful competition of the 
two systems. Our Government and Parlia- 
ment have repeatedly proposed to make a 
decisive step from the present lack of con- 
fidence and suspicions to mutual under- 
standing and cooperation. Let our col- 
leagues from Western countries hear our 
appeal. The cause of peace will only profit 
by this. 

Some people wonder at our insistence and 
the sharp language we use when we present 
our stand on this point. But when peace is 
at stake, when the very destiny of humanity 
is threatened, can one stay a passive looker- 
on of those dreadful developments? 

The American and British troops in the 
Arab countries are not mythical “flying 
saucers,” they are not whales mistaken for 
submarines, they are not meteorites on the 
screens of radar installations because of 
which American generals are sending squad- 
rons of H-bomb carriers toward the fron- 
tiers of our country. 

We have never suffered from nervous col- 
lapses but we have had plenty of bitter ex- 
perience so as not to be concerned with the 
fate of mankind. Where would be the com- 
posure of our colleagues from the United 
States, had the events been reversed and it 
were not the United States troops which 
landed on the coast of the Mediterranean, 
but the troops of some European or Asian 
country that staged a landing on the coast 
of the American Continent? 

One cannot remain indifferent to what 18 
happening in the NATO-controlled zone, 
where former generals of Hitler are being 
given atomic weapons, that is, just the kind 
of weapons Hitler himself dreamed of. It is 
easy to imagine what would have remained 
of Europe and what course the history would 
have taken if the cannibal Hitler had had 
means of mass destruction in his hands. 

It is our profound belief that there are 
no aims that can justify the use of nuclear 
weapons. Neither political nor economic 
or ideological interests of the Soviet Union, 
and this is true about other countries of the 
Socialist camp, make the armaments race 
and the possession of nuclear weapons im- 
perative for the interests of our country. 
Those who need A- and H-bombs, those who 
fear disarmament and the prohibition of 
nuclear weapons are revealing their own 
political, economic, and ideological bank- 
ruptcy and are striving to world supremacy 
based on force and arbitrariness. 

If we seek the views of all the nations and 
conduct a worldwide referendum on the 
suppression of nuclear weapons there is not 
even the slightest doubt that the absolute 
majority of mankind will vote for their com- 
plete suppression as well as for the elimina- 
tion of A-bomb stockpiles. Humanity, to be 
sure, would like to see the whole of the globe 
an atom-free zone. 

Humanity wants to see power politics sub- 
stituted by “sense politics” and “well-being 
politics” so that instead of balancing on 
the “brink of war” international relations 
are built up on the solid rock of peaceful 
coexistence, so that instead of the policy of 
“cold war” we pursue a policy of genuine 
friendship among all the nations, a policy 
of peace throughout the world. 

When atom-threats are bandied about, 
when destruction is called for all honest 
people feel indignant, but when an Ameri- 
can youth Van Kliburn conquers Moscow 
and Leningrad, and the Moyseev dance en- 
semble takes Washington and New York by 
storm, when the football players of Brazil 
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get the world crown for their excellent dis- 
play in the football fields, everybody is re- 
joicing and happy. 

One of the reasons that causes interna- 
tional tension is vicious misinformation, 
freedom for lies and slanders, disseminated 
with a view to fanning war hysteria. These 
are the elements of the myth of what they 
call in the West the Iron Curtain. 

It is most unfortunate that some speakers 
thought fit to use the platform of this con- 
ference for setting forth on the myth of the 
so-called Communist menace, slandering the 
policy of the Soviet Union. The bogus of 
the Communist menace has been always 
used to smokescreen the true aims of im- 
perialism and reaction. I would like to re- 
mind some of these gentlemen that it was 
due to the strength of the Soviet Union 
and the victory of the Soviet Army and its 
allies that their own countries were freed 
from Nazi enslavement, and it was due to 
these factors that their own independence 
and freedom were saved. 

The 47th Interparliamentary Conference 
which has been convened at such a strenu- 
ous moment must take a firm stand against 
any form of warmongering, must go on rec- 
ord as a champion of peace. 

We, representatives of the peoples of the 
Soviet Union, are happy to have this op- 
portunity to pay a call to Brazil, a country 
which is so beautiful and rich in natural 
resources, the peoples of which are so in- 
dustrious and endowed with so many talents. 
There is no doubt that the United States 
of Brazil, one of the greatest countries of 
the globe, must play an important role in 
world politics. 

The speech of His Excellency the Presi- 
dent of the Brazilian Republic Mr. Kubit- 
schek de Oliveira permits us to rest assured 
that the ever-growing influence of Brazil 
would be aimed at strengthening peace, for 
the good and prosperity of humanity. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. By way 
of emphasis, I may say that Mr. Mor- 
rison concluded his significant statement 
with these words: 

I would not wish to belong to a govern- 
ment which nobody criticizes, so, my Soviet 
friends, go back to your country, stand up 
and preach the gospel of cooperation and 
peace, and assure them, from the Interpar- 
liamentary Union, that the Soviet Union is 
safe from aggression. There is nothing we 
want more than genuine cooperation on 
their part for the peace and progress of the 
world. 


More or less in response to that state- 
ment, I suppose, Mr. Paletskis, the 
spokesman for the Russian delegation, 
responded: 

Gentlemen, American and English par- 
liamentarians, we request you to inform 
your colleagues and your countries that the 
Soviet Union does not threaten anybody. 


I cite those two points of view in 
juxtaposition, because throughout the 
conference there had been evidence of 
the cold war, yet apparently there was 
on the part of the representatives from 
the several parliamentary bodies a de- 
sire somehow to bridge the gap and to 
find some basis for arriving at agree- 
ments and understandings. 

I mentioned earlier that a number of 
the delegates were women. One of the 
outstanding addresses of the conference 
was given by a delegate from Turkey, 
Miss Nuriye Pinar. 

I shall ask unanimous consent to have 
her remarks printed in the Recorp, but 
first I wish to read two paragraphs from 
her very well presented address. 
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All nations want peace; all the govern- 
ments also pretend that they want peace. 
But the passion or the whim of a man in 
power may easily cause the world to flare 
up. We have had plenty of examples of this. 

Iam addressing myself, therefore, to wom- 
en, to my colleagues who represent their peo- 
ples in parliament; and especially to women 
who share with men political power. I ap- 
peal to these women to prevent men from 
following their passions, from sending our 
children to the hell of war, from hurting 
humanity, and from letting mankind degen- 
erate. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Miss Pinar’s address be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A Woman’s POINT OF VIEW 


(Speech of Deputy Miss Nuriye Pinar, of the 
Turkish delegation, delivered on July 28, 
1958) 


Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentleman, we 
are very happy to participate in this 47th 
Conference of the Interparliamentary Union 
in Rio de Janeiro, one of the most beautiful 
cities in the world. 

At the same time we regret to be unable 
to devote ourselves more fully to the enjoy- 
ment of the beauties of nature and of the 
amiability of the Brazilian people. For 
under the present conditions we are divided 
into two parts: our hearts are far away in our 
country, whereas with our heads we are 
here. Yes, Mr. Chairman, my country Tur- 
key is surrounded by dark clouds through 
which it is difficult to see; yet it is and will 
always remain basking in sunshine. Thank 
God, Turkey will never be swallowed by dark- 
ness, she will always do her best that that 
does not happen. 

This 47th conference will be of historic 
importance in two senses: it coincides with 
the conflict in the Middle East, and, sec- 
ondly, being held in Rio, it gives the whole 
of Latin America an international import- 
ance and responsibility. 

We Turks are certain that Latin America 
will be of great help for safeguarding peace. 

All nations want peace; all the govern- 
ments also pretend that they want peace. 
But the passion or the whim of a man in 
power may easily cause the world to flare 
up. We have had plenty of examples of 
this. 

I am addressing myself therefore to 
women; to my colleagues who represent their 
peoples in parliament, and especially to 
women who share with men political power. 
I appeal to these women to prevent men 
from following their passions, from sending 
our children to the hell of war, from hurting 
humanity and from letting mankind de- 
generate. 

Let them leave man alone, for he is a poor 
creature; leave him to his own troubles and 
difficulties, to fight for life. 

Let us remind them that man who uses 
force will never be loved and will always be 
betrayed. 

Tell the men that they must never forget 
the past and that history repeats itself. 

Since its constitution 35 years ago, demo- 
cratic Turkey has given many proofs of its 
pacific policy. After the war of independ- 
ence, Ataturk, to the astonishment of the 
world, signed a treaty of friendship with 
Greece in order to bring about the Balkan 
Pact. During the Second World War Turkey 
has done its best to stop the conflagration 
from spreading. Now the government de- 
votes all its efforts toward raising the wel- 
fare of the people; it has always acted in the 
same way when international welfare was 
at stake. In 1950, Turkey did not hesitate 
for a moment and sent its children to Korea 
to assure international peace and to come to 
the aid of the suffering brave Koreans. 
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How can we make peace secure? In my 
opinion total peace will never prevail on this 
earth, Just as complete peace can never reign 
in a family. We women want to make cer- 
tain that incidents of disagreement among 
nations do not surpass the limits of family 
quarrels, because we want to consider the 
world as one big family, with good boys and 
bad boys. 

From a realistic point of view, absolute 
disarmament is impossible. But even so, no 
government has the right to inflict total and 
mass destruction on humanity. I want to 
speak of nuclear arms which are being manu- 
factured at a blind pace. 

It is absolutely necessary for all States to 
come to an agreement concerning the control 
of nuclear arms, for an atomic war means the 
total destruction or decay of mankind. Yes, 
my dear colleagues, atomic energy provides 
for mass killing, but because of its irradia- 
tions it also has most harmful effects on 
nature, Thus in this age which in the geo- 
logical jargon I will call the atomic age, when 
human intelligence has reached its acme, we 
want to bring about the degeneration and 
decay of mankind. 

Believe me that this development has been 
taking place in history at a very slow pace. 

We may kill, but we have no right to let 
men degenerate and lead an even more miser- 
able existence than now. 

Each nation has its difficulties. No nation 
is completely satisfied with its government. 
Why then allow so much money to be spent 
on a purely destructive aim? 

No, women want a gayer, a happier world, 
without fear for the present and without 
worries for the future. 

Women want to leaye their children behind 
them in a loyal and prosperous world, and 
they hope that the progress achieved in the 
technical field will be achieved also in the 
moral sphere. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, as the central theme of the 
conference, the representatives of the 
parliamentary bodies sought a way to 
peace and understanding so as to avoid 
war. Each member of the delegation 
was assigned to a committee, 

I can only speak with reference to the 
action of the committee to which I was 
assigned; but because it was one of the 
committees which had this central 
theme in mind, I shall take a few minutes 
to review its deliberations. 

I was assigned to the Committee on 
the Strengthening of Peace. The reso- 
lution which was considered by our com- 
mittee had been developed at a precon- 
ference session held at Geneva last 
spring, at which the United States was 
represented by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney]. 
Draft resolutions were presented for 
each of the major topics on which the 
conference deliberated. 

The Committee on the Strengthening 
of Peace had 2 major fields for its reso- 
lution. One was the problem of dis- 
armament; the other was the creation 
of an international police force. 

Mr, President, I shall ask unanimous 
consent to have printed at this point in 
the Recorp draft resolutions on the sub- 
jects of the reduction of armaments, par- 
ticularly the problem of atomic weapons 
and nuclear tests, and the establishment 
of an international police force. 

In that connection, I shall dwell a 
little upon the draft resolution and the 
amendments proposed, because they bear 
so much on the questions which are at 
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issue in the United Nations and on the 
public opinion in the world at this time. 

The Russian delegation and its sup- 
porters sought consistently to have some 
resolutions adopted by the Conference 
which would imply some criticism of the 
action of the United States in sending 
troops to Lebanon, and of the British in 
sending troops to Jordan. The Russians 
also sought the adoption of amendments 
to the draft resolutions which would, on 
the one hand, commend the Soviet Union 
for its announcement that it had sus- 
pended nuclear tests, and, by the same 
token, an amendment which would con- 
demn the continuation of tests by any 
other country, regardless of whether 
those tests had been concluded this year 
or not. 

Their amendments on this subject 
were generally defeated in the commit- 
tee by a vote of 7 or 9 yeas to 12 or 14 
nays, with some abstentions. I may say 
that the voting strength of the Confer- 
ence as a whole was approximately 550 
votes. It varied somewhat if there were 
a few absences. The voting of the sev- 
eral delegations bore a relationship to 
the membership of the parliamentary 
bodies at home. For example, each 
country began with 8 votes, but those 
were added to by additional votes for the 
size of the parliamentary bodies. 

The vote of the United States delega- 
tion was 21, and the Russians had a vote 
of 22—both of which reflected the size 
of the respective parliamentary bodies. 

But approximately 25 to 30 countries 
were represented at all times in the com- 
mittee dealing with the strengthening of 
peace; and the votes cast on all the 
amendments ranged from approximately 
21 to 29. 

I think possibly the best way for me 
to present the report is to request unani- 
mous consent that the votes on the 
amendments to the draft resolution be 
printed at this point in the RECORD, to- 
gether with my personal notations on 
the vote on each amendment. In print- 
ing the votes it will not be necessary to 
repeat the heading in each case; it will 
suffice to indicate that four amendments 
were offered to the first portion of the 
draft resolution. If the text of each 
one—namely, the one submitted by the 
Indonesian delegation; the one sub- 
mitted by Mr, Kriegel-Valrimont, of 
France; the one submitted by the 
Czechoslovak delegation; and the one 
submitted by Mr. Jacques de Maupeou, 
of France—is inserted at this point in 
the Recorp, following the printing of the 
draft resolution, together with my nota- 
tions on each of the amendments. I be- 
lieve such a printing of them in the Rec- 
ORD will be valuable for reference pur- 
poses. Iso request, Mr. President. 

There being no objection, the draft 
resolution and amendments were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

THE STRENGTHENING OF PEACE 
(A) THE PROBLEM OF ATOMIC WEAPONS AND 
NUCLEAR TESTS 
(Draft resolution presented, in the name of 
the Committee on Reduction of Arma- 
ments, by Col, Tufton Beamish, Member of 

Parliament (Great Britain) ) 

The 47th Interparliamentary Conference— 

Conscious of the overwhelming desire of 
all peoples for an honorable and lasting set- 
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tlement of the grave differences that intensi- 
fy distrust, anxiety and tension between 
nations, 

Believing that the continuing accumula- 
tion of armaments of all types, nuclear and 
conventional, represents a serious threat to 
security and peace, and 

Noting the profound concern of the peo- 
ples of the world about the continuing nu- 
clear weapons tests, 

Believing also that nuclear energy should 
be developed exclusively for peaceful pur- 
poses, 

Taking into consideration the urgent ne- 
cessity of eliminating all harmful consequen- 
ces of nuclear tests for human life and 
health, 

Stressing the great responsibility for the 
people’s future which rests with the parlia- 
ments of various states and with the Inter- 
parliamentary Union, 

Recalling the resolution adopted unani- 
mously by the 45th Interparliamentary Con- 
ference at Bangkok in 1956, 

Reaffirming in particular the belief that, 
pending the conclusion of a comprehensive 
disarmament agreement, including measures 
of conventional and nuclear disarmament 
and the reduction of armed forces under ef- 
fective international inspection and control, 
attention should be given to the possibility 
of agreeing on the first installment of inter- 
nationally controlled disarmament which 
could be put into effect with the least pos- 
sible delay, 

Deeply regretting that no resolution con- 
taining proposals which were in harmony 
with that belief, submitted to the 12th regu- 
lar session of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations, commanded unanimous 
support, 

Taking into account also that the cessa- 
tion of nuclear tests might slow the arms race 
and would further a solution of the entire 
problem of disarmament, 

Appeals urgently to parliaments of all 
states members of the IPU to recommend to 
governments in the strongest possible terms 
that speedy action be taken to secure the 
resumption of disarmament negotiations, 
preferable within the framework of the 
United Nations, and that one of the most 
urgent aims of such negotiations should be 
to secure without delay the cessation, under 
proper international control, of nuclear 
weapons tests. 


(8) THE POSSIBILITY OF ESTABLISHING AN 
INTERNATIONAL POLICE FORCE 
(Draft resolution presented, in the name of 
the Committee on Reduction of Arma- 
ments by Mr. Jacques de Maupeou, Senator 

(France) ) 

The 47th Interparliamentary Conference— 

Believing that the institution of a perma- 
nent international police force charged with 
the tasking of insuring collective security is 
highly desirable, 

Is of the opinion that the establishment 
of such a force should be effected under 
the aegis of the United Nations; 

And urgently appeals to all parliaments 
represented within the union to recommend 
that their respective governments take all 
possible steps to establish an international 
police force on a permanent basis. 

Aye 12, nay 8, abstentions 7. 


THE STRENGTHENING OF PEACE 
(A) THE PROBLEM OF ATOMIC WEAPONS AND 
NUCLEAR TESTS 
(Amendment submitted by the Indonesian 
delegation) 

The last paragraph to be amended as 
follows: 

“Appeals urgently to Parliaments of all 
States members of the IPU to recommend to 
Governments, in the strongest possible terms, 
that speedy action be taken to secure the 
resumption of disarmament negotiations, 
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and that such negotiations should be to 
secure— 

“1. the cessation of nuclear tests without 
delay; 

“2. (a) the total prohibition and manu- 
facture of nuclear weapons and weapons of 
mass destruction of every type; (b) the con- 
version of existing stocks of nuclear weapons 
for peaceful purposes; 

“3. the use of atomic energy for peaceful 
purposes only; 

“4, the establishment of effective interna- 
tional control to guarantee the effective ob- 
servance of these agreements as well as the 
agreement relating to conventional arma- 
ments.” 

Aye 9, nay 14, abstentions 3. 


THE STRENGTHENING OF PEACE 


(A) THE PROBLEM OF ATOMIC WEAPONS AND 
NUCLEAR TESTS 


(Amendment submitted by Mr. Maurice 
Kriegel-Valrimont (France)) 

1. Modify the title to read: “The Problem 
of Atomic Weapons, Nuclear Tests and the 
Guarantee of the Peace Now Threatened.” 

2. Add to the text the following para- 
graphs: 

“Considering the extreme gravity of the 
international situation, 

“Believing that peace can only be safe- 
guarded on the basis of the recognition of 
the right of self-determination for the Arab 
peoples as for all other peoples, 

“Demands that immediate and efficacious 
measures be taken to guarantee peace in the 
Near and Middle East.” 

Aye 7, nay 20, abstentions 1, 


THE STRENGTHENING OF PEACE 


(A) THE PROBLEM OF ATOMIC WEAPONS AND 
NUCLEAR TESTS 


(Amendment presented by the Czechoslovak 
delegation) 

Add, after the words, “Taking into ac- 
count also that the cessation of nuclear tests 
might slow the arms race and would fur- 
ther a solution of the entire problem of dis- 
armament,” a new paragraph as follows: 

“Noting the significance of the decision 
taken by the Supreme Soviet of the U. S. S. R. 
for the unilateral suspension of all kinds of 
atomic and hydrogen weapons tests in the 
Soviet Union as a step of historical impor- 
tance for the consolidation of international 
peace and security.” 

Aye 7, nay 21, abstentions 1. 


THE STRENGTHENING OF PEACE 
(B) THE POSSIBILITY OF ESTABLISHING AN 
INTERNATIONAL POLICE FORCE 
(Amendment submitted by Mr. Jacques de 
Maupeou (France) ) 

Delete the word “and” at the beginning 
of paragraph 3 and add a fourth paragraph 
as follows: 

“And invites the Inter-Parliamentary 
Council to set up, within the Union, a sub- 
committee or study group with the task of 
preparing a plan which might eventually 
lead to the creation of such a force.” 

Aye 9, nay 10, abstentions 2. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr, 
President, in the committee, when the 
final vote came on the first section of 
the draft resolution—that dealing with 
atomic weapons and nuclear tests—it re- 
ceived a unanimous vote. That resolu- 
tion concluded with an appeal to the 
parliaments of all states who are mem- 
bers of the Interparliamentary Union to 
recommend to their governments, in the 
strongest possible terms, that speedy ac- 
tion be taken to secure the resumption 
of disarmament negotiations, preferably 
within the framework of the United 
Nations, and that one of the most urgent 
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aims of such negotiations should be to 
secure without delay the cessation, un- 
der proper international control, of 
nuclear-weapons tests. 

That vote was very important. The 
representatives of the Iron Curtain coun- 
tries tried to add to the resolution in one 
way or another. But after noting that 
the United Nations had suspended the 
work of its disarmament committee, the 
resolution of the Interparliamentary 
Union recommends that the disarma- 
ment negotiations be resumed, and the 
resolution calls for the nations to cease, 
under proper international control, nu- 
clear-weapons tests. On that, the vote 
was a significant one; and personally 
I was glad to see it receive a unanimous 
vote. 

However, following that vote, the 
leaders of the Russian delegation and its 
representative on this particular com- 
mittee stated that there would not be 
a unanimous vote on the second part of 
the resolution—that dealing with the 
establishment of an International Police 
Force. 

The draft resolution proposed that all 
Parliaments represented within the 
Union recommend that their respective 
governments take all possible steps to es- 
tablish an International Police Force on 
a permanent basis, under the aegis of the 
United Nations. Within the committee, 
the portion of the resolution dealing 
with the maintenance of peace or the 
strengthening of peace received 12 yea 
votes, 8 nay votes, with 7 abstentions. 
In other words, the abstentions, plus the 
negative votes, totaled 15, whereas the 
yea votes totaled 12. 

However, when the resolution was pre- 
sented to the Conference, at the time 
when the committee reported, the draft 
resolution received 371 yeas, 104 nays, 
with 50 abstentions. In other words, the 
Conference as a whole voted in favor— 
by a ratio of more than 3 to 1—of the 
draft resolution relating to the estab- 
lishment of an International Police 
Force. 

I think that vote was a significant one, 
because now, as we know, the United 
Nations is about to consider the proposal 
of the President of the United States that 
an International Police Force be created 
to deal with the problems in the Middle 
East. 

The fact that the parliamentary 
bodies’ representatives voted, by a ratio 
of more than 3 to 1, in favor of that, I 
believe is auspicious, and perhaps should 
be of benefit to the delegates to the 
United Nations who are representing the 
executive branches of their governments, 
in showing that the parliamentary repre- 
pen anne voted in favor of that resolu- 

ion. 

In addition to serving on committees, 
members of the delegations were invited 
to participate in the making of speeches 
at the conference sessions, which might 
be compared roughly with the sessions 
of the Senate; and the committee ses- 
sions, of course, corresponded to the 
meetings of Senate committees. 

In the assignment of duties pertaining 
to the Conference sessions, it was my 
privilege to participate by making an ad- 
dress entitled “The Right of the People 
To Know the Truth.” That address was 
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made at the session held on the subject 
of “Cultural Exchanges Between Coun- 
tries and Freedom of Information.” 

Representative Boccs, of Louisiana, 
also spoke during that session; his re- 
marks were on the subject of Freedom 
of Information, as were mine. 

In view of the fact that the cultural 
exchanges between countries and free- 
dom of information have such a basic 
function to play in developing inter- 
national understanding, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the summary record 
No. 9 for the ninth sitting of the Confer- 
ence on Tuesday afternoon, July 29, 
1958, be printed at this point in the 
Recorp, together with the résumé of the 
speeches delivered at that session. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary record was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 
FORTY-SEVENTH INTERPARLIAMENTARY CON- 

FERENCE, JULY 24 To AUGUST 1, 1958—Sum- 

MARY RECORD No. 9, TUESDAY, JULY 29, 1958, 

AFTERNOON, NINTH SITTING 

The sitting was opened at 3 p. m. in the 
Chamber of Deputies with Mr. Pham-van- 
Nhu (Vietnam), vice president, in the chair. 
CULTURAL EXCHANGE BETWEEN COUNTRIES AND 

FREEDOM OF INFORMATION 

Documents: Reports in the names of the 
Committees on Intellectual Relations and 
Juridical questions, presented by Mme. 
Lébédéva, Deputy (U. S. S. R.), and Mr. 
Grégoire, Deputy (Luxembourg). Draft 
resolutions presented in the name of the 
Committee on Intellectual Relations by Mr. 
Nothomb, Senator (Belgium), and in the 
names of the Committees on Intellectual, 
Relations, and Juridical Questions by Mr. 
Grégoire, Deputy (Luxembourg). 

The conference was addressed by M. de 


Laurentie, of UNESCO, on behalf of Dr. 
Luther H. Evans, Director General of 
UNESCO. 


M. de Laurentie expressed Dr. Evans’ re- 
gret at his inability to attend the con- 
ference. 

He said that the member states which 
founded UNESCO declared their common 
agreement upon developing and increasing 
means of cultural exchange between peoples. 
It appeared to UNESCO that those who had 
been elected by their peoples were specially 
qualified to assist in the implementation 
of that program. He expressed UNESCO’s 
support for the draft resolutions, which he 
felt would strengthen the considerable ac- 
tion which had already been undertaken by 
Parliaments in increasing means of inter- 
national exchanges. UNESCO’s support was 
warm, and once the resolutions were 
adopted, UNESCO would be glad to support 
any efforts which might be made to carry 
them out. 

The debates of the Interparliamentary 
Union and the debates of the United Nations 
formed for the time being the basis for an 
international agreement regarding the po- 
litical aspects of freedom of exchange of in- 
formation, which was a difficult thing to 
achieve owing to the differences of view which 
existed in the world. While the present 
valuable and interesting exchanges of view 
continued, many millions of people through- 
out the world were deprived of the right to 
obtain information simply because physical 
means of disseminating information were 
lacking. It was discouraging to realize that 
in the present century, when methods of 
communication had progressed so astonish- 
ingly, about 100 countries did not possess an 
adequate network of press, wireless and 
cinema, covering a mass of many millions 
of people. The situation was such that only 
international initiative could achieve a solu- 
tion. All the agencies of the United Nations, 
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UNESCO in particular, were extremely keen 
to support the organization of exchange of 
information, but in the last analysis success 
must depend upon the action of governments 
themselves. It behooved governments to 
make available the necessary sums so that an 
adequate program could be arranged to pro- 
vide information for the vast masses of the 
world who were at present without it. It 
was unnecessary to stress what the effect of 
that would be upon the economic and social 
progress of the countries so aided. The draft 
resolutions showed that the Interparllamen- 
tary Union shared the anxieties and hopes of 
UNESCO in that respect. Freedom of infor- 
mation was not an abstract subject. It wasa 
right which must be conferred upon all 
human beings, together with all materiat 
means which were necessary to the achieve- 
ment of that objective. 

He gave details of the work at present 
being carried out by UNESCO in connection 
with the provision of multilateral and bilat- 
eral agreements for cultural exchange and for 
the exchange of official and unofficial publi- 
cations and the provision of information and 
documentation for national institutions as 
well as conferences of nongovernmental and 
intergovernmental organizations. He re- 
ferred to UNESCO's part in organizing in 
1955 a meeting of directors of national cul- 
tural services, a meeting which would be re- 
peated this year. UNESCO was also con- 
cerned with student exchanges. By giving 
publicity to many problems, UNESCO encour- 
aged the initiative of states in making ex- 
change agreements, UNESCO supported 
many bilateral programs in the field of sci- 
ence, and it did a great deal of technical 
assistance. All of this led to happier rela- 
tions between peoples and to further cultural 
exchange developments. 

The movement had started but it must be 
supported and speeded up, for it was only by 
intensifying the present effort that it would 
be possible to achieve the great objectives 
which were sought. From that point of view, 
UNESCO gave its full support to the draft 
resolutions, He wished the Interparllamen- 
tary Union success in its work. 

Mrs. Lébédéva (U. S. S. R.) (Rapporteur) 
sald that two reports had been presented on 
cultural agreements, one by Mr. Iribarne 
(Spain) and one by herself. She referred to 
the development of international cultural 
relations since the war. There had been 
cultural agreements between states with dif- 
ferent social and political systems, for ex- 
ample that of January 27, 1958, between the 
U. S. S. R. and the United States of America. 
Mr. Khrushchev, in his message to President 
Eisenhower, had stated that this agreement 
was a practical step toward the rapproche- 
ment of the two countries. 

In recent years cultural exchanges had 
encompassed the whole world, and this was 
of particular importance for the countries 
of Asia and Africa. Various forms of cultural 
links played an immense role in the creation 
of mutual understanding between the peo- 
ples of different countries, for nothing could 
give a more profound and clearer insight into 
the spiritual life of a country than a knowl- 
edge of its culture. The basic factor which 
provided for the strengthening of cultural 
exchanges was respect for national sover- 
eignty and observation of the principle of 
noninterference in the affairs of other coun- 
tries. 

The militarization of science as a result 
of the armaments race diverted its best forces 
to the creation of more powerful means of 
destruction. Hundreds of thousands of tal- 
ented workers were engaged in working out 
more effective means of killing people. Ever 
louder sounded the appeals of scientists in 
all countries who wanted an agreement 
amongst States on a complete transfer of 
research work to peaceful purposes. Discus- 
sions on cultural cooperation might play an 
important role in the consolidation of the 
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ideas of peaceful coexistence and in lessening 
international tension. 

Social progress, the surging development 
of science, technology, and culture and the 
unprecedented opening up of peoples’ social 
consciousness had multiplied international 
contacts in many ways. Hence the necessity 
to regulate these contacts and place them on 
a solid juridical basis. In 1955, 450,000 for- 
eigners had visited the United States of 
America and in 1957, 550,000 foreigners had 
visited the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics. Unfortunately, in some countries pass- 
ports were still being denied to such people 
as actors, singers, and various sportsmen. 

Mr. Grégoire (Luxembourg) (Rapporteur) 
said that whenever he visited a foreign 
country he read its newspapers to assess the 
degree of freedom which existed and he 
found that the quality of the information 
given was in direct proportion to the meas- 
ure of freedom accorded to journalists and 
public opinion. It was said that freedom of 
thought and speech was a right which was 
universally recognized, but it must be borne 
in mind that this right had two facets, the 
active and the passive. One facet related to 
the freedom to give information and the 
other related to the person who was to be 
informed. Such a person should have at his 
disposal all the facts necessary to form his 
own opinion. 

Sometimes one had the impression, in dis- 
cussing these questions, that it was neces- 
sary to define the true meaning of the terms 
used. For instance, there were several opin- 
ions on the meaning of the right to free 
access to sources of information, To some 
people freedom was an open space within 
which it was possible for them to do and say 
what they liked, while for others it was a 
closed cage in which they could do only 
what they were told. When discussing free- 
dom of information they had to remember 
that objectivity of information was also 
necessary. 

There were natural restrictions upon the 
freedom of information, but he did not 
think anyone was entitled to go beyond 
those natural restrictions and to introduce 
intellectual restrictions. He pointed out 
that it was possible in a newspaper to state 
a fact which of itself was true but yet to 
give an incorrect picture by not presenting 
it in its context. The reader must be pre- 
sented with all the facts necessary for him 
to make up his own mind. Some omissions 
were involuntary, but others were deliber- 
ate, and these he strongly condemned. 

Side by side with traditional means of in- 
formation there were such modern means 
as wireless and television. Freedom to in- 
form presupposed freedom to dispose of the 
means of information. There was an opin- 
ion that broadcasting and television were 
distinct from other techniques of informa- 
tion, but he did not accept this point of view. 

He asked the Argentine group not to press 
their amendment, which contained nothing 
which was not already in the draft resolu- 
tion, and he opposed the Soviet group amend- 
ment which, he said, went beyond the mean- 
ing of the draft resolution. 

Mr. Iribarne (Spain) said that cultural 
relations had achieved such an importance 
in the world that it was necessary to estab- 
lish an outline plan so that the objective 
might be secured in the interests of peace 
and better understanding between people. 
It was for this purpose that UNESCO was 
created as an indispensable collaborator with 
the United Nations. Cultural relations could 
be achieved only through legislation in the 
countries concerned. The countries which 
were asked to ratify cultural agreements must 
be generous and not reject them for futile 
reasons, as unfortunately happened some- 
times. Firm criteria must be established to 
permit the development of cultural relations. 
He supported Mrs. Lébédéva and urged the 
assembly to approve the resolutions, 
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Mrs. Ablazova (U. S. S. R.) said that the fact 
that cultural contacts existed was an in- 
dication of the feasibility of peaceful co- 
existence between nations. She gave details 
of contacts between Soviet and foreign scien- 
tists, teachers, actors, writers, and artists in 
the recent past, stating that they contributed 
to world peace. 

The draft resolution was evidence of the 
desire of the Interparliamentary Union to 
encourage international cultural ties, and 
there was no doubt that activities by par- 
liamentarians in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of the resolution would promote peace 
and international cooperation. 

Mothers all over the world desired peace 
on earth so that their children could be 
happy. They wanted their children to be in- 
telligent, energetic, sociable, and diligent and 
to love good books, songs, and music. Above 
all, they wanted their children to grow up in 
an atmosphere of peace and friendship and 
to love man so that they were imbued with 
humane sentiments from early childhood. 
As a mother and a teacher, she was a cham- 
pion of peace. 

Mr. Weidmann (Argentina), referring to 
the Argentine amendment (Lib. presse/Am. 
2), spoke of the first measures taken in the 
Argentine to establish freedom of commu- 
nication. A famous writer had stated that 
freedom of expression and freedom of asso- 
ciation were the fundamentals of a demo- 
cratic government. Without free elections, 
people could not choose their policies, and 
without freedom of speech, no right could 
exist, and that was the basis of democracy. 
The freedom of expression, exercised through 
all the techniques now placed at the dis- 
posal of man, such as the press, books, wire- 
less, television, the theater and public meet- 
ings, was absolutely essential to the very na- 
ture of a democratic state. Without it, a 
democratic state could not exist, for there 
must be opportunity for people to criticize 
and to control the activities of those who 
governed them. Indeed, those who governed 
could not carry out their duties if public 
opinion could not be expressed. 

Mr. Dang-hieu-Khan (Vietnam) said that 
the peoples of democracies claimed the right 
to be informed, and the right to be objec- 
tively informed. The right to be informed 
meant that the people must have at their 
disposal all the means required for providing 
them with the necessary information, such 
as wireless, television, press agencies, read- 
ing rooms and facilities for the import and 
export of printed matter. It was only by 
such means that people could form opinions 
on international and national situations and 
that democracy could become a reality. 

The right to information created for peo- 
ple a source of enrichment and it operated 
against systematic obscurantism. It was 
only under those conditions that the press 
would become an instrument of peace, and 
cultural arrangements and freedom of the 
press would contribute to the maintenance 
of world peace by increasing mutual under- 
standing between the nations, 

Mr. Mackinnon (Australia) said that the 
draft resolutions should be acceptable to all 
who aimed at achieving international good 
will and cooperation through a better un- 
derstanding of social, political and eco- 
nomic problems. The resolution concern- 
ing cultural agreements was of great im- 
portance but its practical value depended 
on the application of the spirit of the second 
resolution. 

It was in the freedom of information that 
the conflicting political systems of the world 
had encountered insurmountable difficul- 
ties, although in the Western countries there 
had been a willingness to give publicity to 
the letters and statements of Bul- 
ganin and Mr. Khrushchev during recent 
periods of crisis, and it was to be hoped that 
that attitude was reciprocated in the Soviet 
Republics and other countries within the 
Communist orbit. 
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The old saying “truth will out“ had been 
sadly disproved in recent years in relation 
to the circulation of information of a politi- 
cal or economic nature, and the methods 
existing for controlling thought and the use 
of state educational systems to condition the 
minds of the young placed serious barriers 
in the path of truth, 

Mr. Kelly (Brazil) said that it was remark- 
able that it was still necessary to defend at 
international conferences the most elemen- 
tary of public rights—the freedom of infor- 
mation—because this freedom had preceded 
all the political regimes of our time and it 
corresponded to the sentiments of the com- 
mon man. A great English actor had de- 
scribed it as the ability of everyone to say 
what he thought on any subject, even when 
he was thinking nothing, and a great Brazil- 
ian writer, the second Nabuco, had referred to 
the pleasure of agreeing that we disagreed. 

The Brazilian delegation supported the 
principle based on Article 19 of the Declara- 
tion of Human Rights—that of seeking, re- 
ceiving, and spreading information and ideas 
by every means and regardless of frontiers. 
In view of the limitation on the number of 
available channels and of the existence of 
international agreements, broadcasting was 
considered to be a public service, but this 
was a privilege of the State and not of the 
Government, of the whole national commu- 
nity and not only the party in power. The 
conference had discussed many important 
subjects, but what would become of their 
intentions and assertions if the word which 
expressed them could not reach the vast 
areas to which they were addressed? 

Lady Davidson (Great Britain) said that 
the United Kingdom delegation believed pro- 
foundly in the value of freedom of the press 
and of the radio and in free speech, but with 
these freedoms must come self-discipline, 
A great British journalist had said that com- 
ment was free but facts were sacred. The 
aim of those responsible for spreading news 
should be the truth and nothing but the 
truth. Denying access to news must be con- 
demned. The value of the B. B. C. News 
Service during the war had been its factual 
presentation of the news, good and bad, free 
from exaggeration and distortion. 

All welcomed the visits to their countries 
of those taking part in sport, for example, 
but no one could be content until travel in 
all countries was unrestricted so that people 
could get to know each other by personal 
contact. No democracy could work unless it 
were based on the right of each individual 
to express his views freely and without fear, 
and the duty of each individual to treat 
with tolerance the views held by others. 
Only by a free exchange of information and 
a willingness to learn from each other could 
distrust and hatred be replaced by trust and 
understanding. 

Mr. Chahkar (Iran) said that freedom of 
the press and of information was an integral 
part of the Iran constitution. The estab- 
lishment of a democratic constitution in 
Iran owed much to the press who had con- 
ducted a vigorous campaign in favor of con- 
stitutional government. The principles laid 
down in Article 19 of the Declaration of 
Human Rights, had been stated more than 
50 years earlier, in almost the same words, in 
the constitutional law of Iran. The princi- 
ple meant that no one need fear to express 
his opinions and that information could be 
spread freely. 

In view of its services in defense of the 
democratic regime, the press in Iran had 
earned the gratitude of the people, and all 
classes of society defended the newspapers. 
The extraordinary development of newspa- 
pers and periodicals and other means of in- 
formation during the last 10 years was strik- 
ing proof of what he had said, 

The obstacles between free cultural ex- 
changes between individuals must be re- 
moved. He criticized biased news and prop- 
aganda, the purpose of which was to direct 
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public opinion along given lines, because 
this hindered understanding between na- 
tions, 

Mr. Castaneda (Philippines) said that the 
people of the Philippines believed sincerely 
that a reciprocal appreciation of the cultures 
and traditions of the different peoples of the 
world would bring closer understanding and 
serve as a basis for lasting peace and endur- 
ing friendship. It was important for people 
to learn to understand the lives of others. 

The Philippines, realizing the importance 
of developing cultural relations with other 
countries, had been sending cultural attachés 
to her embassies and legations and had been 
sending groups of students abroad under the 
UNESCO plan and young workers under the 
ICA plan. 

He regretted that the union had not yet 
taken a decision on the vital question of 
freedom of the press and information. In his 
country such a freedom was considered one 
of the citizen’s sacred rights and the consti- 
tution expressly guaranteed the freedom of 
expression. If the minority in a country 
could not openly criticize the ideology of the 
majority, there was no democracy. The true 
test of democracy was the right of the minor- 
ity openly and freely to criticize the party in 
power. 

Mr. Beräk (Czechoslovakia) said that it 
was necessary in the very interests of human- 
ity itself to develop international cooperation 
without any distinction based on differences 
of economic or other systems. It did not 
matter whether countries belonged or did 
not belong to the same international organi- 
gations. If real relations were established 
between countries, people began to realize 
the problems and cultural riches of each 
other. 

The national and international aspects of 
the freedom of the press and freedom of in- 
formation were of great importance. His 
delegation felt that the purpose of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union was surely to adopt 
the kind of recommendations and measures 
which in the field of information could con- 
tribute to the easing of international ten- 
sion and the strengthening of mutual 
confidence. He felt that countries which sin- 
cerely desired peace would refrain from wag- 
ing propaganda of hate, because that was 
not an expression of freedom of information 
but an abuse of it. 

Mr. Boggs (U. S. A.) said that cul- 
tural exchanges were the most fruitful and 
most effective form of education, and per- 
haps the most indispensable in the atomic 
age. He referred to the program of Fulbright 
scholarships in the United States, which had 
provided for 33,000 scholars from 39 nations 
in 10 years, probably the largest educational 
exchange in the history of civilization. 

They were told that the Soviet Union put 
its greatest thrust behind the education of 
its youth. His conviction was that an edu- 
cated people, no matter how indoctrinated, 
would demand freedom. Police states were 
doomed in an educated society. If exchange 
programs did anything at all, they would 
throw into contrast and open examination 
the philosophies of the two systems. What 
was sought was not coexistence in an at- 
mosphere of fear of atomic hostility but 
understanding in an atmosphere of mutual 
trust. Freedom of the press could not be 
divorced from free government. Unless 
there could be untrammeled public expres- 
sion of private views, the heartbeat went 
out of government by the people. 

Mr. Kostourkoy (Bulgaria) said that his 
delegation recognized the tremendous role 
played by the press in the formation of 
public opinion in respect of both foreign 
policy and domestic policy. It was easy to 
understand why differences of opinion oc- 
curred in such an organization as the Inter- 
parliamentary Union, which was composed 
of countries with difference structures and 
different basic concepts, It was essential 
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that the national groups should contribute 
to the best of their ability to the achieve- 
ment of the common aims of the union, and 
everything possible must be done to prevent 
information being distorted. Propaganda 
in favor of war did not improve interna- 
tional cooperation or strengthen peace. It 
was necessary to forbid, by international 
conventions, if necessary, information being 
given in bad faith by the press as well as 
any abuse of the freedom of the press. Cul- 
tural agreements between countries with 
different political systems would make all 
rejoice. 

Mr. Loureiro Jr. (Brazil) said that it could 
not be forgotten that each freedom carried 
with 1t a corresponding criterion of respon- 
sibility. It must be emphasized that the 
role of the press was eminently of a public 
character and, therefore, it carried with it 
a responsibility in a social sense. There 
ought to be some reference on behalf of the 
union to that aspect of the responsibility 
of the press. The press must have its ac- 
tions clearly laid down with regard to the 
dignity and freedom of expression of the 
human individual. There was also the mat- 
ter of the responsibility of the press to the 
existing public authority, which could not 
be allowed to be at the mercy of pernicious 
actions on the part of the press. Every- 
where society suffered from such pernicious 
action and the conference should not fail to 
stress its rejection of offenses of that type 
against the moral order. Also, the confer- 
ence should make it clear that it could not 
conceive of a representational regime where 
the state monopolized the means of informa- 
tion. He gave notice that he would express 
his views in a draft resolution to be sub- 
mitted to the next conference. 

Mr. Nowakowski (Poland) said that there 
was no doubt that coexistence and collabora- 
tion in the cause of peace between countries 
of different economic and social structures 
and regimes required, among other things, 
intellectual collaboration which must be on 
a broad base, honest and reciprocal in re- 
gard to information. That was required if 
there was to be throughout the whole world 
lasting peace, mutual confidence and col- 
laboration and friendship among nations. 
Exchanges of information and the develop- 
ment of relations of an intellectual char- 
acter between East and West were important 
from the political point of view as well as 
the cultural point of view. Poland was glad 
to have her scientists, students, artists, and 
workers of all kinds go to foreign countries 
to strike up bonds of friendship and to en- 
rich Poland's science and experience. She 
would also be very glad to have her country 
visited more and more by similar persons 
from other countries. 

Mr. Case (U. S. A.) said that all other 
freedoms depended on the freedom of in- 
formation. The right to know the truth 
was a right of the people and should not be 
a monopoly of any government. One-man 
governments which dare not trust the people 
with the truth took from the citizen the 
facts which he had a right to know. 

In the United States they believed that the 
State belonged to the people and that the 
people were entitled to have news without 
censorship. When Mr. Khrushchev wrote 
his letter to President Eisenhower about the 
Middle East, the American newspapers were 
free to print every word of it. They were not 
told by the Government what to say. Jus- 
tice and freedom could be drugged and put 
to sleep by the sugar-coating of selfish poli- 
tical opinion in the name of news by gov- 
ernments who denied to their people a free 
exchange of information with other peoples 
of the world. There was no colonialism so 
enslaving as that which imprisoned the 
minds of men and made them the mental 
chattels of the State. The right of the people 
to know the truth must be recognized if 
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governments were to be of the people, by 
the people, for the people. 

Mr. Ronai (Hungary) said that regular 
cultural relations based on cultural agree- 
ments were an important part of interna- 
tional relations and that cultural agreements 
provided an effective way of achieving peace- 
ful international cooperation. The confer- 
ence was discussing cultural relations on a 
continent where the peoples had had a won- 
derful civilization destroyed by colonialism. 
Having achieved independence from colonial- 
ism, the countries of Latin America were 
making better progress, but they had many 
problems to face, such as illiteracy and con- 
tagious diseases. 

The Hungarian National Group believed it 
their duty to extend the system of bilateral 
cultural agreements and to encourage mu- 
tual understanding of each other's civiliza- 
tion. These aims would remain pious wishes, 
however, unless peace and peaceful coexist- 
ence were assure. Consequently, he regretted 
the armed intervention of the United States 
and Britain in the internal affairs of the 
Arab countries, which seriously jeopardized 
peace in the Middle East and prevented the 
development of cultural relations. 

The meeting rose at 6:25 p. m. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, inasmuch as I spoke on the sub- 
ject of the right of the people to know 
the truth, and since I stated that I be- 
lieve that freedom of information is the 
freedom on which all other freedoms 
depend, I now wish to read into the 
Recorp the address I delivered on that 
occasion. It reads as follows: 


THE RIGHT OF THE PEOPLE To KNOW THE 
TRUTH 


Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen of the 
conference, if the desires of mankind are 
what we have here heard expressed, the peo- 
ple of the world do not want an atomic 
war—they do not want any war. 

The men and the women who have spoken 
here have spoken as one on that point. They 
have differed only on the ways in which we 
can make the desire for peace come true with 
liberty and Justice for all. 

Of all groups of men and women who might 
be brought together, this conference of mem- 
bers of parliamentary bodies should be the 
most accurate in reflecting what is in the 
hearts and minds of men and women every- 
where because each of us comes as the 
representative of a constituency. Most of us 
are elected by the votes of that constituency, 
but whether elected or appointed, each of 
us is here to speak for the people we were 
chosen to represent. 

To this conference, then, of parliamentary 
delegates, I speak on freedom of information 
with the conviction that on this freedom all 
other freedoms depend. 

To this conference, I would say that the 
right to know the truth is a right of the peo- 
ple and is not a proper monopoly for any 
government. 

Our agenda item No. 5 divides the topic 
into two parts: Exchanges of Culture and 
Exchanges of News as Information. I address 
my remarks to the latter—the exchange of 
news at home and abroad. 

In passing, however, I testify to the good 
that is accomplished by the exchange of cul- 
tures. 

It was good for the people of my country 
to learn of the appreciation accorded in 
Russia to a great pianist from the State of 
Texas, Mr. Cliburn. It has been good for 
the people of my country to learn of good 


„sportsmanship and courtesy when athletes 


from my country compete with athletes of 
other lands, regardless of political ideol- 
ogies. And I trust the ladies at home will 
forgive me if, in Rio de Janeiro and this 
atmosphere of Latin-America beauty, I con- 
fess there may be dividends for international 
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appreciation from the victory by lovely Miss 
Colombia, in the competition for the title 
of Miss Universe” held in the United States 
of North America only a few days ago. 

Such exchanges of culture and skill, of 
talent and beauty do increase understand- 
ing among the people of the world. 

The free exchange of other news and in- 
formation, however, sometimes runs into 
trouble. This happens most often when the 
news relates to political programs and am- 
bitions. 

Those governments which see the state as 
the goal of every endeavor are inclined to 
seize control of information as a tool for 
the attainment of their ends regardless of 
the imprisonment which that decrees for 
honest, clear-minded judgment. Those one- 
man governments who dare not trust the 
people with the truth deprive the people 
of the facts to which every citizen has a 
right. This practice defeats the hopes in 
the hearts of mankind for freedom and un- 
derstanding. 

My country’s independence began with a 
declaration that governments are formed to 
bring life and liberty and to permit people 
to pursue happiness. We hold that the 
state belongs to the people, that people are 
not the chattels of the state. 

Consequently, we believe that the people 
are entitled to have uncensored news. 
When Premier Khrushchev wrote his letter 
to President Eisenhower about the situation 
in the Middle East, a few days ago, the news- 
papers of my country were free to print 
every word of the Khrushchev letter. The 
radio and the television carried whatever 
portions of the letter they desired to use and 
their time permitted. The people of my 
country reached their judgments on the 
basis of the statement itself, and in the light 
of past events in Warsaw, Leipzig and Buda- 
pest, as they had been freely reported insofar 
as the facts from those places were permitted 
to get to the world. 

Someone once said that religion was an 
opiate for the people which I do not accept. 
True religion brings hope and purpose to, 
human life. But there is something which 
does drug justice and put freedom to sleep. 
That is the sugar-coating of selfish political 
opinion in the name of news by governments 
which denies to their people the free ex- 
change of information with other peoples 
of the world. 

There is no colonialism so enslaving as that 
which imprisons the minds of men and 
makes them the mental chattels of the state. 

As Mr. Philip Klutznick, United States 
representative to the General Assembly of 
the United Nations, said as lately as Decem- 
ber 6, 1957: 

“The freest and fullest flow of information 
is basic to a democratic system of govern- 
ment * * * In time of peace it is never safe 
to trust any men or institution of men with 
the power to decide for others what is good 
and what is bad information * * * There 
may be times when the majority will be mis- 
taken * * * but * * * the truth eventually 
becomes apparent and right judgments will 
be made.” 

Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen of the 
conference, on the 14th of December 1946, 
the General Assembly of the United Nations 
resolved that— 

“Freedom of information is a fundamental 
right, and the touchstone of all the freedoms 
to which the United Nations is consecrated.” 

Therefore, I would wish that this con- 
ference of the Interparliamentary Union 
might urge that knowledge of the truth and 
the free exchange of information be recog- 
nized as a right of the people and not as 
a property of any government. 

Those who themselves are the mouth- 
pieces for the people in representative gov- 
ernment should be the first to proclaim the 
importance of the freedom of information. 
Unless the door is open for the free flow of 
news, we can never be sure of what is truth. 
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The people must have their right to know 
recognized if governments are to be of the 
people, by the people and for the people. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp, following the printing of the 
address which I delivered at the Confer- 
ence, which I have just now concluded 
reading to the Senate, the draft resolu- 
tion, as adopted by the Conference, on 
the subject of “Cultural Agreements and 
Their Role in Improving Relations Be- 
tween Peoples” and “National and Inter- 
national Aspects of Freedom of the Press 
and Information.” 

There being no objection, the draft 
resolution was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 
47th INTERPARLIAMENTARY CONFERENCE, RIO 

DE JANEIRO, JULY 24 To AUGUST 1, 1958— 

AGENDA ITEM No. 5—CuLTURAL EXCHANGES 

BETWEEN COUNTRIES AND FREEDOM OF IN- 

FORMATION 
(A) CULTURAL AGREEMENTS AND THEIR ROLE 

IN IMPROVING RELATIONS BETWEEN PEOPLES 

(Draft resolution presented, in the name of 
the Committee on Intellectual Relations, 
by Mr. Pierre Nothomb, Senator (Belgium) 

The 47th Interparliamentary Conference— 
Recognizing the importance and growing 
volume of international cultural relations, 
as well as the interest which is shown in 
their development, and with the object of 
reaching a better understanding between dif- 
ferent countries so as to facilitate the estab- 
lishment of favorable conditions for peace 
and for durable friendship between them, 

Stressing the need for eliminating all ob- 
stacles which hamper the freedom of cul- 
tural exchanges, 

Considering that men living in all coun- 
tries of the world, by reciprocal apprecia- 
tion of their cultural achievements and by 
assimilating the best and most progressive 
of them in the various national cultures, 
can learn to understand more completely 
and deeply the life of other peoples, to 
respect their originality and national tra- 
ditions, and to enrich each other spiritually, 

Upholding the resolutions adopted by the 
General Assembly of the United Nations 
on February 21 and November 28, 1957, stat- 
ing that wider international cooperation in 
cultural and scientific matters must be en- 
couraged by agreements and other means, 
and that no effort should be spared to 
achieve those noble objectives, 

Taking note of the resolution adopted by 
the 44th Interparliamentary Conference on 
the conditions for a true peaceful coexistence 
between the nations and the resolution 
adopted at the Ninth General Conference of 
UNESCO, 

Appeals to all Interparliamentary groups 
to work for the realization of the UNESCO 
project on mutual appreciation of cultural 
values of countries of the East and West, 

Invites all Interparliamentary groups to 
contribute to the furtherance of regular 
intellectual exchanges between States as a 
means toward the conclusion of bilateral, 
regional, and multilateral agreements on 
cultural and scientific relations, and also on 
other forms of cultural exchanges, such as 
visits and sojourns of students, pupils and 
young workers; 

Recommends the creation of administra- 
tive bodies and special parliamentary groups 
for the promotion of a reciprocal policy of 
cultural relations in those countries where 
such organs do not already exist; 

Hopes that the member groups of the 
Interparliamentary Union will use their 
influence on their respective governments in 
the sense of the present resolution. 


August 19 


(B) NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL ASPECTS OF 
FREEDOM OF THE PRESS AND INFORMATION 


(Draft resolution presented, in the names of 
the Committees on Intellectual Relations 
and Juridical Questions, by Mr. Pierre 
Grégoire, Deputy (Luxembourg) ) 

The 47th Interparliamentary Conference, 
desiring to safeguard the right to freedom 
of expression and opinion as defined in arti- 
cle 19 of the Universal Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights, 

Recalling the previous resolutions adopted 
on the subject by the Interparliamentary 
Union the United Nations General As- 
sembly, particularly on November 3, 1947, 
and the Ninth General Conference of 
UNESCO, 

Declaring that this liberty implies the 
right, either active or passive, to informa- 
tion through radio, film, television, as well 
as by books, gramophone records and the 
press itself, 

Considering that it is of importance to 
guarantee more effectively the free exchange 
of objective and nondistorted news, the pro- 
tection of sources of information, the liberty 
of movement of foreign correspondents and 
the physical, social, and spiritual security of 
personnel in the information services, 

Believing that it is necessary to guard 
against the maltreatment of news by a more 
equitable distribution of those means which 
guarantee the full right to information, im- 
partially disseminated, by the development 
of professional techniques and by national 
and regional information bodies, which act 
as important auxiliaries in promoting eco- 
nomic and social progress in those countries 
which are lacking in this respect, as well as 
by the creation of councils, both national 
and international, for purposes of control 
and arbitration, and designed to bring about 
respect for different shades of opinion and 
to eliminate all abuses and rectify errors, 

Stressing the necessity for encouraging the 
development of intellectual exchanges, the 
formation of specialized personnel, the cre- 
ation of educational centers and the con- 
solidation of scientific, cultural, technical, 
and sporting links, 

Affirming the desire to continue its efforts 
toward the removal of obstacles hampering 
the free flow and integrity of information, 

Condemning the use of false news which 
would by its very nature encourage hatred 
and provoke war, or would lead to the use of 
nuclear energy for other than peaceful pur- 
poses, 

Apepals to its member groups to have 
adopted in their respective Parliaments the 
necessary measures for a free exchange of 
news, of information, and publications be- 
tween research institutes, libraries, and cul- 
tural associations, as well as the free circu- 
lation of educational material and travel of 
persons journeying for journalistic or 
scholarly ends, 

Invites the representatives of the different 
countries to approach the competent au- 
thorities with a view to putting an end to 
all restrictions on the exchange of ideas, 
particularly by aiding in the intensification 
of action already taken by United Nations 
organs and specialized agencies in the tech- 
nical field, and to achieve durable coopera- 
tion between the Governments and the pro- 
fessions in question, 

Requests that everything possible be done, 
either by adherence to international agree- 
ments or modification of national laws, to 
facilitate, in conditions of loyal reciprocity, 
exchanges of information likely to serve the 
cause of international peace and promote 
better understanding among nations as well 
as among individuals; 

Resolves to appeal to the members of the 
Union to adopt, in their respective Parlia- 
ments, the necessary measures to make 
means of communication accessible to all 
branches of opinion in such a way that in- 
formation does not become a privilege or a 
way of controlling public opinion. 


1958 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident, there was one rather interesting 
development in connection with the vot- 
ing upon a resolution relating to the 
development of representative assemblies 
in non-self-governing territories. The 
draft resolution was carried by a vote of 
461 yeas to 31 nays, with 62 abstentions. 

I think the draft resolution should be 
inserted in the Recorp at this point, and 
I ask unanimous consent that it may be 
printed. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

471 INTER-PARLIAMENTARY CONFERENCE, RTO 
DE JANEIRO, JuLY 24-Aucusr 1, 1958, 
AGENDA Irem No. 6—THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLIES IN NoON-SELF- 
GOVERNING TERRITORIES 

(Draft resolution presented, in the name of 
the Committee on Non-Self-Governing 
Territories and Ethnical Questions, by 
Mrs. Supeni, Deputy (Indonesia) ) 

The 47th Inter-Parliamentary Conference, 
Believing that the progressive development 
of representative democratic institutions in 
non-self-governing territories is of the high- 
est importance for the emancipation of the 
peoples of those territories, 

Underlining the importance of the obliga- 
tions laid down in Chapter XI of the Char- 
ter of the United Nations in which states 
administering such territories are required 
to “develop self-government, to take due 
account of the political aspirations of the 
peoples, and to assist them in the progressive 
development of their free political institu- 
tions”, 

Convinced that the aim of extending uni- 
versal suffrage to all non-self-governing ter- 
ritories is directly in line with the ideals 
and aims of the Inter-Parliamentary Union, 

Appeals to the national parliamentary 
groups of the states responsible for the gov- 
ernment of such territories to promote and 
encourage within their respective parlia- 
ments legislation which would have as its 
object the building-up of truly democratic 
assemblies in non-self-governing territories; 

And proposes: 

(1) Rejection of all forms of colonial rule 
and subjection exercised by force upon the 
independence and freedom of another coun- 


try; 

(2) Solidarity with all colonized countries 
which have already obtained their freedom, 
as well as with all who still fight for their 
autonomy; 

(3) Establishment of an international 
procedure which would guarantee to peoples 
desiring to become free of foreign tutelage 
that the substitution of foreign authorities 
by self-government would not be detrimen- 
tal to human rights and the institutional 
forms of coexistence; 

(4) Necessity for those governments, and 
particularly their parliaments, to be formed 
as the result of free elections—the only way 
in which legitimate power can be conferred 
and the people represented. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. In con- 
clusion, Mr. President, I may say I wrote, 
as of the customary day, a report to the 
people of South Dakota, in a letter writ- 
ten from Rio de Janiero, on July 30, 
headed “Interparliamentary Conference 
at Rio.” I ask unanimous consent that 
it may be printed in the Recor at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SENATOR FRANCIS CASE REPORTS—INTER- 

PARLIAMENTARY CONFERENCE aT Rio 


Rio DE JAN no, BAZL, July 30.—Fifty- 
three countries of the world are members 
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of the Interparliamentary Union meeting 
here for the 47th conference. Old hands at 
the meetings say that only at the meeting in 
1939 prior to Hitler's march that started 
World War II has there been equal interest 
in the proceedings. 

The primary reason, of course, is the ten- 
sion over the situation in the Middle East 
where United States marines and paratroops 
landed in Lebanon even as many of these 
delegates were leaving their homes for this 
conference. But in the background is the 
growing realization that airplanes and 
rockets and sputniks have thrown us into 
one world. 

The IPU differs from the United Nations 
in that this is a more informal body which 
was started by members of European as- 
semblies whe thought understanding would 
be promoted by their exchanging views. 
Among recommendations through the years 
were the World Court of Justice at The 
Hague, the League of Nations and even the 
organization which took the name of United 
Nations. 

The IPU is not another U. N.—it is not 
a body which nations join by treaty. Its 
delegates are not named by the president, 
king, or other heads of states—but by the 
parliamentary bodies. In the main, they 
are people who have been elected to leg- 
islative bodies in their own countries. 

Thus, in the main, they speak for con- 
stituencies. That is a point I mentioned in 
my conference address on Freedom of In- 
formation. We spoke from the background 
of legislators, not as spokesmen for an of- 
ficial government position. 

It was impossible, however, under present 
world tensions, to avoid the tendency to re- 
gard speakers as exponents of home policies. 

Russia’s delegation included such persons 
as the head of their supreme court and the 
editor of Izvestia and a very able woman, 
Mme. Lepeveda. 

Britain’s delegation was headed by Her- 
bert Morrison, one-time leader of her Labor 
government and Minister of Home Defense 
in Churchill’s war government. 

Austria’s Dr. Ernest Korff was a very able 
committee chairman for the Committee on 
Armaments on which I served. 

Indonesia had a woman delegate who 
spoke excellent English and with great per- 
suasive ability. Several Latin American 
countries were represented by skillful and 
eloquent legislators. 

Two goals marked the speeches of Rus- 
sian delegates—proposals (1) to get a reso- 
lution that would condemn aggression in 
the Middle East by which they meant the 
presence of United States troops in Lebanon, 
and (2) to get a recommendation for im- 
mediate stopping of testing of nuclear weap- 
ons regardless of adequate inspection safe- 
guards. 

Speakers from all countries made clear 
that their people did not want an atomic 
war. A Japanese delegate pointed out that 
only the people of his country know the 
actual effects of an atomic blast. All the 
delegates from little nations spoke in fear— 
and wistful hope. 

Preliminary drafts of resolutions on all 
agenda topics had been prepared by interim 
committees meeting at Geneva some months 
ago. For the most part, those drafts, care- 
fully worked out, were adopted. 

I had come to the conference with a speech 
on the operations of Public Law 480—the 
program of selling farm surpluses for foreign 
currencies and using much of the proceeds 
for aid loans in the underdeveloped coun- 
tries. It appeared, however, that topic 
could be well assigned to Senator FREAR, a 
member of the Committee on Agriculture, 
and I was assigned to speak on Freedom of 
Information and to serve as United States 
member for the Committee on Disarmament 
and International Police Force. 

So, I wrote a new speech on the free flow 
of uncensored news as an important need 
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for world understanding, which as a former 
editor I was very glad to do. 

I advanced the proposition that if people 
are to be free, they must have a right to 
know what is the truth and that no govern- 
ment has a property right in news as a 
monopoly. I pointed out that when Khru- 
shchev wrote to President Eisenhower re- 
cently, newspapers in the United States were 
free to print the entire text of his speech if 
they wanted to do so. 

The session of the committee on dis- 
armament was possibly the most interesting 
of the conference for me. A great deal of 
clever forensic and parliamentary ability 
was shown by various delegates. Each 
speech was interpreted into French and 
English, Speakers were brief and to the 
point. 

In this committee, one amendment asking 
immediate cessation of nuclear tests and 
conversion of existing stocks to peaceful pur- 
poses was voted down, getting 9 yeas, 14 nays, 
and 3 abstentions. A resolution to commend 
Soviet Russia for “unilateral suspension” 
after she had completed her latest tests was 
beaten by 21 nays to 7 yeas and 1 absten- 
tion. 

An amendment to have the IPU set up a 
committee to prepare a plan for an Inter- 
national Police Force was beaten by 10 yeas 
to 9 nays and 2 abstentions, but the idea 
of a police force was endorsed with 12 yeas, 
8 nays, and 7 abstentions. 

The overall resolution to urge parliaments 
at home and the United Nations to resume 
disarmanent negotiations was endorsed 
unanimously. 

This country of Brazil could easily be the 
subject of a report in itself. Today, with 
over 60 million people, more than half the 
total population of South America, Brazil 
expects to have 100 million by the year 2000. 

In area, it is larger than continental 
United States and is the fourth-largest 
country of the world in total size. In re- 
sources, it is fabulously rich. Iron, copper, 
gold, diamonds, fine fruits, immense forests, 
and gigantic rivers for power are some of 
the principal ones. 

And, as a cattle raiser, it was interesting 
to me to learn that the cattle population 
here is estimated at about 63 million, or one 
per person. In the United States we have 
approximately 95 million for 170 million 
people. 

But Brazil has her problems. Her money 
is a sharp example of what inflation does. At 
the outset of World War II the rate of ex- 
change was roughly 20 cruzeros to a dollar. 
Today, it is 131. 

In an effort to keep its money from flowing 
out of the country, Brazil has high import 
duties—$5,000 on a Chevrolet car which will 
sell here with that duty for about $14,000. 

It is hard for the country to keep wages 
and prices in line under these conditions. 
But the Brazilians are ambitious and deter- 
mined. They are looking forward to the visit 
by Secretary of State Dulles. They want him 
to see the new capital they are building at 
Brasilia—at headwaters of an Amazon tribu- 
tary, 600 miles west of Rio—where they de- 
cided to have a capital city nearer the heart 
of their country. 

When they started 14 months ago, Brasilia 
was a native village of 500 persons. Today, 
it has 30,000 people with a 10,000 foot runway 
and modern buildings. 

Brazil is a nation on the move. It will be 
well if the United States of America and 
the United States of Brazil can remain strong 
and good friends in the half century ahead. 

Senator Francis CASE. 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, concluding my remarks, may 
I say to the distinguished occupant of 
the Chair [Mr. Cuurcu] and to the other 
Senators who have had the patience to 
listen to me at this late hour tonight, 
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I believe representation in the Interpar- 
liamentary Union is worth while. Cer- 
tainly, if we believe in representative 
government, it is worth while for those 
who are selected and who represent con- 
stituencies to get together and exchange 
points of view, and give to other countries 
where parliamentary government is try- 
ing to increase the freedom of the people 
of the world the methods and ideas by 
which we seek in our country to advance 
the cause of freedom. We can gain from 
the experience and exchanges of view- 
points and procedures which take place 
in the parliamentary bodies of other 
countries. 

Some countries may differ in the se- 
lection of their representatives, dele- 
gates, or senators. Some of the coun- 
tries do not have the political maturity 
our country has. But to the extent that 
such countries have parliamentary bodies 
in which the people can be represented 
and have a voice in government, to that 
extent will free government really come 
to exist in all countries where there is 
government of the people, for the peo- 
ple, and by the people. 

So I hope, as we approach the time 
when the 48th Conference of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union will be held at War- 
saw, Poland, next year, Members of our 
Congress may take appropriate steps to 
insure an interested and alert delegation, 
and one which will make a contribution 
to the deliberations of parliamentary 
bodies which will take place behind what 
is called the Iron Curtain. 

I hope that conference, as this recent 
one has, will make a contribution to the 
development of freedom in the world. 


STATEMENT 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish 
to make another statement. I am de- 
lighted that the Senator from North 
Carolina is here. Yesterday the Senator 
from North Carolina sought unanimous 
consent to have a division after the 
question had been decided by a ruling 
of the Chair. I thereupon objected. I 
express to the Senator from North Caro- 
lina my regret. I had never done that 
before; I hope never to do so again. 

I then went to the Senator from North 
Carolina. I think the Recorp should 
show that I asked him whether he felt 
very strongly about it. He said no; that 
the matter was finished, and that he did 
not feel too strongly about it. I said if 
he did, and if he would make his unani- 
mous consent request again, I would not 
object. 

I desire the Recor to show the mutu- 
ality of courtesy on both sides. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I cor- 
roborate the statement of the able and 
distinguished junior Senator from New 
York. As he said, he very graciously 
came to me and offered to withdraw his 
objection. I told him I appreciated it 
very much, but that I did not consider 
the matter of such importance that he 
should do so. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator 
from North Carolina. I am very glad 
to have the Recor show this mutual ex- 
change of our respect for each other. 
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TRANSACTION OF ADDITIONAL 
ROUTINE BUSINESS 


By unanimous consent, the following 
routine business was transacted: 


ADDITIONAL REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


The following additional report of a 
committee was submitted: 


By Mr, KENNEDY, from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, with an amend- 
ment: 

H. R. 12728. An act to amend the Long- 
shoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensa- 
tion Act, with respect to the payment of com- 
pensation in cases where third persons are 
liable (Rept. No. 2481). 


ADDITIONAL BILLS INTRODUCED 


Additional bills were introduced, read 
the first time, and, by unanimous con- 
sent, the second time, and referred as 
follows: 


By Mr. HRUSKA: 

S. 4310. A bill for the relief of Dr. Taro 
Mori; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MALONE: 

S. 4311. A bill to abolish the functions of 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, to remove the guardian- 
ship over Indians and trusteeship over Indian 
lands, and to repeal the act of June 18, 1934 
(48 Stat. 984), as amended; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MALONE when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HILL (for himself, Mr. SMITH 
of New Jersey, Mr. Murray, Mr. Mc- 
NAMARA, Mr. PurRTELL, Mr. HUMPHREY, 
Mr. THYE, and Mr. YARBOROUGH) : 

S. 4312, A bill to strengthen the Commis- 
sioned Corps of the Public Health Service 
through revision and extension of some of 
the provisions relating to retirement, ap- 
pointment of personnel, and other related 
personnel matters, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. 

By Mrs. SMITH of Maine: 

S. 4313. A bill to authorize certain im- 
provement of the Southwest Harbor, Maine; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. KENNEDY: 

S. 4314. A bill for the relief of Dr. Nicholas 
Darzenta; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. JENNER: 

S. 4315. A bill to authorize the legislatures 
of the several States to determine whether 
such States shall participate in programs 
providing for Federal grants to such States 
or their inhabitants; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. JENNER when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 


MUTUAL SECURITY APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL, 1959—AMENDMENT 


Mr. JAVITS submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, to 
the bill (H. R. 13192) making appro- 
priations for mutual security for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, and for 
other purposes, which was ordered to lie 
on the table, and to be printed. 


ADJOURNMENT TO 11 O’CLOCK A. M. 
TODAY 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in accordance with the order pre- 
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viously entered, I move that the Senate 
stand in adjournment until 11 o’clock 
a. m. today. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 12 
o’clock and 15 minutes a. m.) on Wednes- 
day, August 20, 1958, the Senate ad- 
journed, the adjournment being, under 
the order previously entered, until 11 
o’clock a. m., the same day. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by 
the Senate August 19, 1958: 
INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT ADVISORY 
Boarp 
. Harry A. Bullis, of Minnesota, to be Chair- 
man of the International Development Ad- 
visory Board. 


COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS 
Arthur Rogers, of Tennessee, to be collec- 
tor of customs for customs collection dis- 
trict No. 43, with headquarters at Memphis, 
Tenn. (Reappointment.) 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate August 19, 1958: 
UNITED STATES CIRCUIT JUDGES 
Win G. Knoch, of Illinois, to be United 
States circuit judge for the seventh circuit. 
Gilbert H. Jertberg, of California, to be 
United States circuit judge for the ninth 
circuit. 
UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE 
Omer Poos, of Illinois, to be United States 
district judge for the southern district of 
Illinois. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 


Wilbur G. Leonard, of Kansas, to be United 
States attorney for the district of Kansas, 
term of 4 years. 


FOREIGN CLAIMS SETTLEMENT COMMISSION OF 
THE UNITED STATES 
Robert L. Kunzig, of Pennsylvania, to be a 


member of the Foreign Claims Settlement 
Commission of the United States. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuespay, AuGust 19, 1958 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


Deuteronomy 5: 33: Ye shall walk in 
all the ways which the Lord your God 
hath commanded you, that ye may live 
and that it may be well with you. 

Most merciful and gracious God, Thou 
art daily bidding us to walk in the ways 
of Thy commandments, to love Thee and 
love our fellow men. 

Grant that the legislative programs, 
which the Congress is seeking to enact, 
may redound to Thy glory and bring a 
larger measure of prosperity and happi- 
ness to our country and all mankind. 

We beseech Thee that every law on 
our statute books may be an expression 
of Thy wise and holy will and of our 
longing to build a better world. 

May we stand in the noble succession 
of all who, in every generation, have 
labored for the coming of the day of 
brotherhood and good will. 

Hear us in the name of the Prince of 
Peace. Amen. 
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The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. i 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Miler, 
one of his secretaries, who also informed 
the House that on August 19, 1958, the 
President approved and signed bills of 
the House of the following titles: 

H. R. 11933. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of interests of the United States in 
and to uranium, thorium, and other ma- 
terials in certain tracts of land situated in 
Jackson County, Miss.; 

H. R. 12938. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of an interest of the United States 
in and to fissionable materials in a tract 
of land in Leon County, Fla.; 

H. R. 13268. An act authorizing Com- 
modity Credit Corporation to purchase flour 
and cornmeal and donating same for certain 
domestic and foreign purposes; and 

H. R. 13482. An act to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

H. R. 10360. An act to amend title V of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended; and 

H. R. 11630. An act to amend title XV of 
the Social Security Act to extend the un- 
employment insurance system to ex-service- 
men, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills and a joint resolution of 
the House of the following titles: 


H. R. 109. An act to incorporate the Jew- 
ish War Veterans, U. S. A., National Memorial, 
Inc.; 

H. R. 469. An act to protect producers and 
consumers against misbranding and false 
advertising of the fiber content of textile 
fiber products, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 912. An act to amend the Navy ration 
statute so as to provide for the serving of 
oleomargarine or margarine; 

H. R. 4642. An act to establish a Commis- 
sion and Advisory Committee on Interna- 
tional Rules of Judicial Procedure; 

H.R. 5497. An act to amend the Watershed 
Protection and Flood Prevention Act; 

H. R. 7860. An act to amend section 1 of 
the act of July 24, 1956 (70 Stat. 625), en- 
titled To provide that payments be made to 
certain members of the Pine Ridge Sioux 
Tribe of Indians as reimbursement for dam- 
ages suffered as the result of the establish- 
ment of the Pine Ridge aerial gunnery 
range”; 

H. R. 8943. An act to amend titles 10, 14, 
and 32, United States Code, to codify recent 
military law, and to improve the code; 

H. R. 9822. An act to provide for holding a 
White House Conference on Aging to be 
called by the President of the United States 
before September 30, 1960, to be planned and 
conducted by the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare with the assistance and 
cooperation of other departments and agen- 
cies represented on the Federal Council on 
Aging; to assist the several States in con- 
ducting similar conferences on aging prior to 
the White House Conference on Aging; and 
for related purposes; 

H. R. 11889. An act to permit articles im- 
ported from foreign countries for the purpose 
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of exhibition at the Minnesota State Fair and 
Centennial Exposition to be held at St. Paul, 
Minn., to be admitted without payment of 
tariff, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 12126. An act to provide further pro- 
tection against the introduction and dis- 
semination of livestock diseases, and for other 


purposes; 

H. R. 12662. An act to provide for the ac- 
quisition of lands by the United States re- 
quired for the reservoir created by the con- 
struction of Oahe Dam on the Missouri River 
and for rehabilitation of the Indians of the 
Standing Rock Sioux Reservation in South 
Dakota and North Dakota, and for other pur- 


poses; 

H. R. 12663. An act to provide for addi- 
tional payments to the Indians of the Lower 
Brule Sioux Reservation, S. Dak., whose lands 
have been acquired for the Fort Randall Dam 
and Reservoir project, and for other pur- 


poses; 

H. R. 12670. An act to provide for addi- 
tional payments to the Indians of the Crow 
Creek Sioux Reservation, South Dakota, 
whose lands have been acquired for the Fort 
Randall Dam and Reservoir project, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 12808. An act to amend the Federal- 
Aid Highway Act of 1958 to extend for an 
additional 2 years the estimate of cost of 
completing the Interstate System; 

H. R. 12883. An act to provide for certain 
improvements relating to the Capitol Power 
Plant and its distribution systems; and 

H. J. Res. 648. Joint resolution providing 
for a joint session of Congress for com- 
memorating the 150th anniversary of the 
birth of Abraham Lincoln. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H. R. 13549. An act to increase benefits 
under the Federal Old-Age, Survivors, and 
Disability Insurance System, to improve the 
actuarial status of the trust funds of such 
system, and otherwise improve such system; 
to amend the public assistance and maternal 
and child health and welfare provisions of 
the Social Security Act; and for other pur- 
poses. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate insists on its amendments to the 
foregoing bill, requests a conference with 
the House on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. BYRD, Mr. Kerr, Mr. FREAR, Mr. Lone, 
Mr. Martin of Pennsylvania, Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS, and Mr. FLANDERS to be the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H. R. 12226) entitled “An act 
to amend the Virgin Islands Corporation 
Act (63 Stat. 350), and for other pur- 
poses,” disagreed to by the House; agrees 
to the conference asked by the House 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. JACK- 
son, Mr. ANDERSON, and Mr. KucHEL to 
be the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills and concurrent 
resolutions of the following titles, in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested: 

S. 448. An act for the relief of Maria 
Lorenz; 

S. 449. An act for the relief of Johann 
Kalatschan; 

S. 458. An act for the 
Menzer; 


relief of Peter 
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S. 951. An act for the relief of Stasys 
Sereika; 

S. 1885. An act for the relief of David 
Forbes: 

S. 1913. An act to amend the Code of Law 
for the District of Columbia by modifying 
the provisions relating to the attachment 
and garnishment of wages, salaries, and 
commissions of judgment debtors, and for 
other purposes; 

S. 1944. An act for the relief of Ethel Auth; 

S. 1945. An act for the relief of Jakob 
Liblang, Jr. 

S. 2186. An act for the relief of Martin 
Albert; 

S. 2469. An act for the relief of Dr. Brant 
Bonner; 

S. 3009. An act to amend the Immigration 
and Nationality Act to accord Korean War 
veterans equal naturalization privileges; 

S. 3268. An act to amend the National 
Science Foundation Act of 1950, as amended, 
and for other purposes; 

S. 3338. An act for the relief of Erminio 
Neglia; 

S. 3503. An act for the relief of Marie Inette 
Konomos; 

S. 3523. An act for the relief of Benedict 
Eremenko (Ben Zuke) and Victor Tatarnikov 
(Victor Kalin); 

S. 3565. An act for the relief of Ellen B. 
Mueller; 

S.3571. An act to provide for equal treat- 
ment of all State-owned hydroelectric power 
projects with respect to the taking over of 
such projects by the United States; 

S. 3944. An act to authorize the negotia- 
tion of a compact between the State of Min- 
nesota and the Province of Manitoba, Canada, 
for the development of a highway to provide 
access to the northwest angle in such State; 

S. 4032. An act for the relief of Mercede 
Svaldi; 

S. 4169. An act to amend the act of June 
10, 1938, relating to participation by the 
United States in the International Criminal 
Police Organization; 

S. 4179. An act to authorize the Tah- 
chevah Creek project, Palm Springs, Calif.; 

S. 4213. An act to afford vocational re- 
habilitation to certain veterans in need 
thereof to overcome the handicap of dis- 
ability incurred in or aggravated by active 
service subsequent to January 31, 1955; 

S. 4214. An act for the relief of Mary F. C. 
Leute, the widow of Joseph Henry Leute; 

S. 4248. An act to encourage and stimu- 
late the production of coal in the United 
States through research and development by 
creating a Coal Research and Development 
Commission, and for other purposes; 

S. 4278. An act to provide for coopera- 
tion with the European Atomic Energy Com- 
munity; 

S. Con. Res. 37. Concurrent resolution 
favoring Congressional recognition of the 
Baseball Hall of Fame, located at Coopers- 
town, N. T.; 

S. Con. Res. 111. Concurrent resolution 
to print the final report of the Subcom- 
mittee on Disarmament of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations as a Senate document, 
with additional copies; and 

S. Con. Res. 116. Concurrent resolution 
to approve agreement between the Govern- 
ment of the United States and the Euro- 
pean Atomic Energy Community (Euratom) 
concerning cooperation to advance the peace- 
ful application of atomic energy. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendment of the 
House to a bill of the Senate of the 
following title: 

S. 4071. An act to provide more effective 
price, production adjustment, and market- 
ing programs for various agricultural com- 
modities. 
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The message further announced that 
the Senator from New Lork, Mr. Javrrs, 
had been appointed a conferee on the 
bill (H. R. 7785) entitled An act to pro- 
vide for the appointment of an addi- 
tional judge for the Juvenile Court of 
the District of Columbia” in place of the 
Senator from Kentucky, Mr. MORTON, 
excused. 
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SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS 
OF 1958 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 13549) to 
increase benefits under the Federal old- 
age, survivors, and disability insurance 
system, to improve the actuarial status 
of the trust fund of such system, and 
otherwise improve such system; to 
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amend the public assistance and mater- 
nal and child health and welfare provi- 
sions of the Social Security Act; and for 
other purposes, with Senate amend- 
ments thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendments. 

The clerk read the title of the bill. 

The clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 3, strike out all after line 2 over to 
and including table on page 4 and insert: 


STABLE FOR DETERMINING Primary Insurance AMOUNT AND Maximum FAMILY BENEFITS 


he | I III IV II III IV v 
“(Primary insurance insurance A (Primary “(Primary insurance | (Primary insurance (Average ¢ (Maximum 
benefit under 1939 amount under monthly Insurance benefit under 1939 amount under monthly insurance family 
Act, as modified) 1954 Act) wage) amount) Act, as modified) 1954 Act) wage) amount) | benefits) 
“Tf an individual’s Or his primary Or his average “Tf an individual’s Or his primary Or his average 
Insurance amoun monthly wage primary insurance insurance amount | monthly wage 
benefit (as deter- (as determined The benefit (as deter- (as determined (as determined The amount of 
mined under under subsec. amount mined under under subsec. under subsec. amount benefits 
(b)) is— referred subsec. (d)) is— (b)) is— rel payable (as 
to in the to in the vided 
Ä poets uke 
paragrap n 
of this Peotthis of nie 
At But not) subsection At But not) subsection | and self- 
least— | more | shall be— Ieast— | more | shall be— | employ- 
= than— ment 
income 
shall be— 
SWS td $10.00 }.....-.... $30.00 }......-.. $54 $33 $53. 00 $35. 81 $36. 40 $75.30 $76. 10 $184 $188 $81 $150.40 
810.01 10. 48 31.00 $55 56 34 54.00 36. 41 37.08 76. 20 77.10 189 193 154. 
10. 40 11.00 32. 00 57 58 35 55, 00 37.09 37.60 77. 20 78.00 191 197 83 157. 
11.01 11.48 33. 00 59 60 36 56. 00 37.61 38. 20 78. 10 78. 90 198 202 8⁴ 161. 60 
11.49 12. 00 34. 00 61 61 37 57.00 38.21 39. 12 79. 00 79. 90 203 207 85 165, 60 
12, 01 12. 48 34. 10 35.00 62 63 38 58.00 39. 13 39. 68 80. 00 80. 80 208 211 86 168. 80 
12. 49 13. 00 35. 10 36, 00 64 65 39 59. 00 39. 69 40. 33 80. 90 81.70 212 216 87 172, 80 
13.01 13. 48 36. 10 37.00 66 67 49 60. 00 40. 34 41.12 81. 80 82. 70 217 221 88 176. 80 
13. 49 14,00 37.10 38. 00 68 69 41 61. 50 41. 13 41.76 82. 80 83. 60 222 225 89 180. 00 
14.01 14.48 38. 10 39. 00 70 70 42 63.00 41.77 42. 44 83. 70 81. 50 226 230 90 184. 00 
14. 49 15. 00 39. 10 40.00 71 72 43 64. 50 42. 45 43. 20 84. 60 85. 50 231 235 91 188. 00 
15.01 15. 60 40.10 41.00 73 74 44 66. 00 43, 21 43.76 85. 60 86, 40 236 239 92 191,20 
15. 61 16. 20 41.10 42,00 75 76 45 67. 50 43. 77 44. 44 86. 50 87. 30 240 244 93 195, 20 
16, 21 16. 84 42.10 43. 00 77 78 46 69. 00 44. 45 44. 88 87.40 88. 30 245 249 94 199. 20 
16, 85 17. 60 43.10 44.00 79 80 47 70. 50 44.89 45. 60 88. 40 89, 20 250 253 95 202. 40 
17.61 18, 40 44.10 45. 00 81 81 48 72.00 89. 30 90. 10 254 258 96 206. 40 
18. 41 19. 24 15. 10 46,00 82 83 49 73. 50 90, 20 91.19 259 263 97 210. 40 
19. 25 20.00 46. 10 47.00 1 8⁵ 50 75.00 91, 20 92. 00 264 267 98 213. 60 
20. 01 20. 64 47.10 48.00 86 87 51 76. 50 92. 10 92. 90 268 272 99 217. 60 
20. 65 21. 28 48.10 49.00 88 89 42 78.00 93. 00 93. 90 273 277 100 221. 60 
21.29 21,88 49.10 50.00 90 90 53 79. 50 94. 00 94. 80 278 281 101 224. 80 
21.89 22. 28 50. 10 50. 90 91 92 54 81.00 94. 90 95. 80 282 286 102 228, 80 
22.29 22. 68 51,00 51. 80 93 94 55 82. 50 95. 90 96. 70 287 291 103 232, 80 
22. 69 23. 08 51. 90 52. 80 95 96 56 84.00 96. 80 97. 60 292 295 104 236. 00 
23.09 23.44 52. 90 53.70 97 97 57 85. 50 97.70 98. 60 206 300 105 240, 00 
23. 45 23.76 53.80 54.60 98 99 58 87. 00 98. 70 99. 50 301 305 106 244. 00 
23.77 24.20 54. 70 55.60 100 101 59 88. 50 99. 60 100. 40 306 309 107 247. 20 
24.21 24. 60 55. 70 56. 50 102 102 60 90. 00 100. 50 101. 40 310 314 108 251. 20 
24.61 25. 00 56. 60 57. 40 103 104 61 91. 50 101. 50 102. 30 315 319 109 254. 00 
25.01 25.48 57. 50 58. 40 105 106 62 93.00 102, 40 103. 20 320 323 110 254.00 
25. 49 25.92 58. 50 59. 30 107 107 63 94. 50 103. 30 324 328 111 254. 00 
25.93 26. 40 59,40 60. 20 108 109 64 96.00 b 329 333 112 254. 00 
26, 41 26. 94 60. 30 61.20 110 113 65 97. 50 334 337 113 254. 00 
26. 95 27. 40 61. 30 62.10 114 118 66 99.00 338 342 114 254.00 
27. 47 28. 00 62.20 63.00 119 122 67 100. 50 343 347 115 254. 00 
28.01 28. 68 63. 10 64. 00 123 127 68 102.00 348 351 116 254.00 
28. 69 29. 25 64.10 64. 90 128 132 69 105. 60 352 356 117 254. 00 
29. 20 29. 68 65. 00 65, 80 133 136 70 108. 80 357 361 118 254. 00 
29. 69 30. 36 65. 90 66. 80 137 141 71 112. 80 362 365 119 254.00 
30. 37 30. 92 66. 90 67. 70 142 146 72 116, 80 366 370 120 254. 00 
30. 93 31. 36 67.80 68. 60 147 150 73 120.00 371 375 121 254. 00 
31, 37 32.00 68.70 69. 60 161 155 74 124. 00 376 379 122 254. 00 
32.01 32. 60 69. 70 70. 50 156 160 75 128. 00 380 384 123 254, 00 
32. 61 33, 20 70. 60 71.40 161 164 76 131. 20 385 389 124 254. 00 
33.21 33. 88 71.50 72.40 165 169 77 135. 20 390 393 125 254. 00 
au) „„ „ ža) m| in| 3 | 2? SEE 2 
3 e 3 142. 390 * 
35.01 35. 80 74. 30 75. 20 179 183 80 146. 40 A * ** 


2, after “(b)” insert: (1). 


entitled to have his primary insurance 
8, strike out all after “after” 


Social Security Amendments of 1958 were en- 


and insert “December 1958”, 


noone recomputed under such subpara- 
graph.” 
Page 6, line 13, strike out “who—”, 


acted” and insert “December 1958.” 
Page 10, line 15, after “(1)” insert “and sec- 
tion 223 (b).” 


Page 5, line 11, strike out “second.” Page 6, line 14, after “ (A) “ insert “who.” Page 10, line 19, strike out all after “to” 
Page 5, line 15, strike out “second.” Page 6, line 15, strike out all after “223” down to and including “enacted” in line 21 
riod nne ego Ont “second. » down to and including line 17, and insert and insert “January 1959.” 

age 5, line 22, strike out “(4)."" and «or died prior to January 1959, and.” Page 10, line 21, strike out “uninterrupt- 


insert “(4); or. 

Page 5, after line 22, insert: 

“(E) who files an application for a recom- 
putation under subparagraph (B) of section 
102 (t) (2) of the Social Security Amend- 
ments of 1954 after such month and is (or 
would, but for the fact that such recomputa- 
tion would not result in a er 
insurance amount for such individual, be) 


Page 6, line 18, strike out “died prior to 
such third month” and insert “to whom the 
provisions of paragraph (5) of subsection (b) 
are not applicable.” 

Page 9, line 17, after “(1)” insert “and sec- 
tion 223 (b).“ 

Page 9, lines 19 and 20, strike out “the sec- 
ond month following the month in which the 


edly.” 

Page 11, line 11, strike out “smallest” and 
insert “smaller.” 

Page 11, lines 24 and 25, strike out “the 
second month following the month in which 
this act is enacted” and insert “December 
1958.” 

Page 12, line 2, strike out “second.” 
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Page 12, lines 7 and 8, strike out “the 
second month after the month in which this 
act is enacted” and insert “December 1958.” 

Page 12, lines 9 and 10, strike out “the 
third month after the month in which this 
act is enacted” and insert “January 1959.“ 

Page 12, strike out all after line 19 over 
to and including line 9 on page 13 and insert: 

“(i) In the case of any individual to whom 
the provisions of subsection (b) (5) of sec- 
tion 215 of the Social Security Act, as 
amended by this act, are applicable and on 
the basis of whose wages and self-employ- 
ment income benefits are payable for months 
prior to January 1959, his primary insurance 
amount for purposes of benefits for such 
prior months shall, if based on an applica- 
tion for such benefits or for a recomputation 
of such amount, as the case may be, filed 
after December 1958, be determined under 
such section 215, as in effect prior to the 
enactment of this act, and, if such indivi- 
dual's primary insurance amount as so de- 
termined is larger than the primary insurance 
amount determined for him under section 
215 as amended by this act, such larger 
primary insurance amount (increased to 
the next higher dollar if it is not a multiple 
of a dollar), shall for months after De- 
cember 1958 be his primary insurance amount 
for purposes of such section 215 (and of the 
other provisions) of the Social Security Act 
as amended by this act in lieu of the amount 
determined without regard to this subsec- 
tion.” 

Page 17, line 13, strike out “without in- 
terruption.” 

Page 18, line 24, strike out coverage.“ 
and insert “coverage; except that the pro- 
visions of subparagraph (A) of this para- 
graph shall not apply in the case of any in- 
dividual with respect to whom a period of 
disability would, but for such subparagraph, 
begin prior to 1951.” 

Page 19, line 21, strike out all after “hus- 
band” down to and including line 23 and in- 
sert “is not entitled to disability insurance 
benefits and is not entitled to old-age in- 
surance benefits.” 

Page 21, line 3, strike out all after “wife” 
down to and including “benefits” in line 5 
and insert “is not entitled to disability in- 
surance benefits and is not entitled to old- 
age insurance benefits.” 

Page 22, line 22, strike out all after the“ 
where it appears the second time over to 
and including “entitled” in line 1 on page 
23 where it appears the first time and in- 
sert “first month for which such individual 
is not entitled to such benefits unless such 
individual is, for such later month.” 

Page 26, line 12, strike out all after un- 
der” down to including “insurance” in line 
21 and insert “section 203 (b) (1) or (2), 
under section 203 (c), or under section 222 
(b).” 

(4) Such paragraph is further amended by 
striking out “(A), (B), and (C)” in the 
material following subparagraph (C) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “(A), (B), (C), and 
(D)”, by redesignating subparagraph (C) as 
subparagraph (D), by inserting and“ at the 
end of subparagraph (B) and by adding 
after such subparagraph (B) the following 
new subparagraph: 

“(C) the number equal to the number of 
months for which such.” 

Page 27, line 6, after “ing” 
comma and.” 

Page 27, line 7, strike out “benefits” and 
insert “benefits,”. 

Page 27, lines 23 and 24, strike out “in- 
serting ‘or disability’ immediately after 
‘old-age’”’ and insert “striking out ‘or’ im- 
mediately preceding ‘(3)’ and by inserting 
‘or (4) in the case of any individual entitled 
to disability insurance benefits, the quarter 
in which he most recently became entitled 
to disability insurance benefits,’ immediately 
after section.““ 


insert “a 
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Page 28, line 11, strike out “benefit” and 
insert benefit,“ 

Page 28, line 13, strike out “benefits” and 
insert benefits,“ 

Page 28, line 14, strike out entitled“ and 
insert “entitled,”. 

Page 29, line 12, strike out “202” and in- 
sert 202.“ 

Page 30, line 10, strike out “subsection (k)“ 
and insert “subsections (k) and (m).“ 

Page 30, line 15, strike out “subsection (k)“ 
and insert “subsections (k) and (m).” 

Page 37, line 13, after died“ insert “or the 
date of enactment of this act.” 

Page 38, line 3, after 303.“ insert (a).“ 

Page 38, strike out line 11 and insert “is 
not, and upon filing application therefor in 
the month in which he died would not be, 
entitled to benefits for such month on the 
basis of his wages and self-employment in- 
come.” 

Page 38, after line 22, insert: 

“(b) The paragraph (3) added to such sec- 
tion 202 (g) by H. R. 5411, 85th Congress, is 
hereby repealed effective with respect to 
benefits payable for any month following the 
month in which this act is enacted.” 

Page 43, line 5, strike out “death” and in- 
sert death,“. 

Page 45, line 7, strike out death“ and in- 
sert death,“. 

Page 46, line 15, strike out entitled“ and 
Isert entitled,“ 

Page 47, line 15, strike out entitled“ and 
insert entitled,“ . 

Page 47, line 17, before “mother’s” insert 
“such.” 

Page 48, line 16, strike out all after “under” 
down to and including “payable” in line 19 
and insert “subsection (d) or (g) of section 
202 of the Social Security Act for months in 
any taxable year, of the individual to whom 
the person entitled to such benefits is mar- 
ried.” 

Page 50, line 12, strike out “for all such 
r-onths of such year.” 

Page 53, strike out all after line 19 over to 
and including line 20 on page 54. 

Page 54, line 23, strike out 312“ and insert 
311.“ 

Page 55. line 11, strike out 313“ and insert 
312.“ 

Page 56, line 17, strike out “314” and insert 
“313.” 

Page 58, line 4, strike out “315” and insert 
“314.” 

Page 58, lines 6 and 7, strike out “and sec- 
tion 215 (d).“ 

Page 59, line 11, after 202“ insert (f) 
or.” 

Page 59, line 12, strike out “by a parent.” 

Page 62, line 7, strike out 316“ and in- 
sert “315.” 

Page 63, line 8, after Tennessee,“ insert 
“Vermont.” 

Page 63, line 11, strike out “subparagraph” 
and insert “subparagraph,”. 

Page 64, line 9, strike out (8)) “ and insert 
“(8)),”. 

Page 66, line 12, after “(6)” insert or the 
corresponding provision of prior law.” 

Page 66, line 19, after “(6)” insert “or the 
corresponding provision of prior law.” 

Page 69, after line 9, insert: 


“TEACHERS IN THE STATE OF MAINE 


“Sec. 316. For the purposes of any modifi- 
cation which might be made after the date 
of enactment of this act and prior to July 1, 
1960, by the State of Maine of its existing 
agreement made under section 218 of the 
Social Security Act, any retirement system of 
such State which covers positions of teachers 
and positions of other employees shall, if 
such State so desires, be deemed (notwith- 
standing the provisions of subsection (d) of 
such section) to consist of a separate retire- 
ment system with respect to the positions 
of such teachers and a separate retirement 
system with respect to the positions of such 
other employees; and for the purposes of 
this sentence, the term ‘teacher’ shall mean 
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any teacher, principal, supervisor, school 
nurse, school dietitian, school secretary or 
superintendent employed in any public 
school, including teachers in unorganized 
territory.” 

“Page 69, strike out all after line 9 over 
to and including line 3 on page 70. 

Page 75, line 10, after “exceed” insert 
“$4,800, the employee shall not be entitled 
(subject to the.” 

Page 85, line 24, after “act” insert “and 
requests filed under subparagraph (F) of 
such section after such date.“ 

Page 87, lines 8 and 9, strike out “clause 
and clause (B) and for purposes of clause 
(2)” and insert “subsection.” 

Page 87, line 20, strike out “$66” and insert 
“$65.” 

Page 88, line 4, strike out 836“ and insert 
“835.” 

Page 89, line 4, strike out “five-sixths” and 
insert “fourteen-seventeenths.” 

Page 89, line 6, strike out 818“ and in- 
sert 817.“ 

Page 89, line 9, strike out clause and 
clause (B) and for purposes of clause (2)” 
and insert “subsection.” 

Page 89, line 19, strike out “but.” 

Page 89, line 21, strike out 833“ and in- 
sert 830.“ 

Page 91, lines 11 and 12, strike out “clause 
and clause (B) and for purposes of clause 
(2)” and insert “subsection.” 

Page 91, line 21, strike out “but.” 

Page 91, line 23, strike out “$66" and in- 
sert “$65.” 

Page 92, line 7, strike out “$36” and in- 
sert “$35.” 

Page 93, lines 12 and 13, strike out clause 
and clause (B) and for purposes of Clause 
(2)“ and insert “subsection.” 

Page 93, line 22, strike out but.“ 


Page 93, line 24, strike out 866“ and in- 
sert 865.“ 

Page 94, line 10, strike out 836“ and in- 
sert “$35.” 

Page 95, line 10, strike out 70“ and in- 
sert 75.“ 

Page 96, line 20, after Rico,“ insert 
“the.” 


Page 97, strike out lines 13 to 18, inclusive. 

Page 97, line 20, strike out 511“ and 
insert 510.“ 

Page 97, after line 24, insert 


“PAYMENTS TO LEGAL REPRESENTATIVES 


“Sec. 511. (a) Title XI of the Social Se- 
curity Act is amended by adding after sec- 
tion 1110 following new section: 


“PUBLIC ASSISTANCE PAYMENTS TO LEGAL 
REPRESENTATIVES 


“ ‘Sec. 1111. For purposes of titles I, IV, X, 
and XIV, payments on behalf of an in- 
dividual, made to another person who has 
been judicially appointed, under the law of 
the State in which such individual resides, 
as legal representative of such individual for 
the purpose of receiving and managing such 
payments (whether or not he is such in- 
dividual’s legal representative for other 
purposes), shall be regarded as money pay- 
ments to such individual.’ 

“(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall be applicable in the case of pay- 
ments to legal representatives by any State 
made after June 30, 1958; and to such pay- 
ments by any State made after December 31, 
1955, and prior to July 1, 1958, if certifica- 
tions for payment to such State have been 
made by the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare with respect thereto, or such 
State has presented to the Secretary a claim 
(and such other data as the Secretary may 
require) with respect thereto, prior to July 
1, 1959.” 

Page 100, line 20, strike out “section 522” 
and insert “this part.” 

Page 100, lines 22 and 23, strike out “such 
section 522” and insert “this part.” 

Page 104, line 21, after the“ insert “Fed- 
eral Security.” 
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Page 105, line 20, after “the” insert “Fed- 
eral Security.” 

Page 107, strike out lines 9 to 24, inclusive. 

Page 108, line 2, strike out “703” and in- 
sert 702.“ 

Page 108, line 9, strike out 704“ and in- 
sert “703.” 

Page 108, after line 11, insert: 


“ADVISORY COUNCIL ON PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


“Sec. 704. (a) There is hereby established 
an Advisory Council on Public Assistance for 
the purpose of reviewing the status of the 
public assistance program in relation to the 
old-age, survivors, and disability insurance 
program, the fiscal capacities of the States 
and the Federal Government, and any other 
factors bearing on the amount and propor- 
tion of the Federal and States shares in the 
public assistance program. 

“(b) The Council shall be appointed by 
the Secretary before January 1959 without re- 
gard to the civil-service laws and shall con- 
sist of the Commissioner of Social Security, 
as Chairman, and of 12 other persons who 
shall, to the extent possible, represent em- 
ployers and employees in equal numbers, 
persons concerned with the administration 
or financing of the State and Federal pro- 
grams, other persons with special knowledge, 
experience, or qualifications with respect to 
the program, and the public. 

“(c) (1) The Council is authorized to en- 
gage such technical assistance, as may be 
required to carry out its functions, and the 
Secretary shall, in addition, make available 
to the Council such secretarial, clerical, and 
other assistance and such other pertinent 
data prepared by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare as it may require to 
carry out such functions. 

“(2) Members of the Council, while serv- 
ing on business of the Council (inclusive of 
travel time), shall receive compensation at 
rates fixed by the Secretary, but not exceed- 
ing $50 per day; and shall be entitled to re- 
ceive actual and necessary traveling expenses 
and per diem in lieu of subsistence while so 
serving away from their places of residence. 

“(d) The Council shall make a report of 
its findings and recommendations (includ- 
ing recommendations for changes in the pro- 
visions of sections 3, 403, 1003, and 1403 of the 
Social Security Act) to the Secretary and the 
Congress, such report to be submitted not 
later than January 1, 1960, after which date 
such Council shall cease to exist.” 

Page 108, after line 11, insert: 


“ADVISORY COUNCIL ON CHILD WELFARE 
SERVICES 


“Sec. 705. (a) There is hereby established 
an Advisory Council on Child Welfare Serv- 
ices for the purpose of making recommenda- 
tions and advising the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare in connection with 
the effectuation of the provisions of part 3 
of title V of the Social Security Act, as 
amended by the Social Security Amendments 
of 1958. 

“(b) The Council shall be appointed by 
the Secretary before January 1959, without 
regard to the civil-service laws, and shall 
consist of 12 persons representative of pub- 
lic, voluntary, civic, religious, and profes- 
sional welfare organizations and groups, or 
other persons with special knowlédge, ex- 
perience, or qualifications with respect to 
child-welfare services, and the public. 

“(c) (1) The Secretary shall make avail- 
able to the Council such secretarial, cleri- 
cal, and other assistance and such other per- 
tinent data prepared by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare as it may re- 
quire to carry out such functions. 

“(2) Members of the Council, while serv- 
ing on business of the Council (inclusive of 
travel time), shall receive compensation at 
rates fixed by the Secretary, but not ex- 
ceeding $50 per day; and shall be entitled 
to receive actual and necessary traveling 
expenses and per diem in lieu of subsistence 
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while so serving away from their places of 
residence. 

„(d) The Council shall make a report of 
its findings and recommendations (including 
recommendations for changes in the provi- 
sions of part 3 of title V of the Social Se- 
curity Act) to the Secretary and to the Con- 
gress on or before January 1, 1960, after 
which date such Council shall cease to exist.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection, 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Reep], and I, and other 
Members who desire to do so, may extend 
their remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, the sub- 
stantive amendments made by the Sen- 
ate to H. R. 13549, the Social Security 
Amendments of 1958, are relatively few 
in number, I have certain general ob- 
servations to make relative to the ac- 
tions of the Senate and some of the con- 
siderations which I understand were 
involved in connection with the amend- 
ments, but before doing so I will sum- 
marize and explain briefiy precisely what 
the substantive amendments were in 
order that Members of the House may 
be aware of the action which has been 
taken. 

First, I will outline the amendments 
which were made by the other body to 
the old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance provisions of the bill. There 
were only three substantive amendments 
to this part of the bill. 

First, and most important, under the 
House-passed bill the benefit increases of 
7 percent—with a minimum of $3— 
would have been effective for months 
following the second month following 
the month of enactment. Under the 
Senate version, the benefit increases will 
be effective for January 1959, and the 
first checks in the increased amounts 
will go out early in February. 

Second, under the House-rassed bill 
provision is made for payment of bene- 
fits to a child, if at the time of the work- 
er’s death the child was a member of 
the worker's household, if the child was 
not being supported by any other per- 
son, and if the worker's spouse adopts 
the child within 2 years after the 
worker’s death. Under the House ver- 
sion there could be a case where the 
worker had died several years ago and 
where all of these conditions were met 
except that the widow has not com- 
pleted adoption of the child, in which 
event since the 2 years condition had 
not been met the child could not receive 
any benefits. Under the Senate amend- 
ment there will be afforded a period of 
2 years from the date of enactment of 
the bill for the qualification of such 
child. That is, there will be a further 
opportunity of 2 years from date of en- 
actment for adoption proceedings to be 
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completed. It is my understanding that 
only a relatively few cases would be af - 
fected by this. 

Third, the Senate added an amend- 
ment the purpose of which is to facili- 
tate the extension of social security cov- 
erage to employees of certain municipal- 
ities in the State of Maine until July 1, 
1960. It is my understanding that only 
a few hundred teachers in the State of 
Maine are involved in this amendment. 

While the foregoing are the only real 
substantive amendments to the old- 
age, survivors, and disability insurance 
provisions of the bill, I should mention 
that technical amendments were made 
so as to coordinate this measure with 
legislative action taken by the Congress 
several days ago with respect to several 
minor social security amendments. In- 
asmuch as no substantive changes are 
involved, I will not burden this discussion 
by going into details relative to these 
technical and conforming amendments. 
Next, I will explain an amendment which 
was made to those provisions of the 
House bill relating to child welfare 
services. 

A Senate amendment provides for the 
establishment of an Advisory Council 
on Child Welfare Services to be ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare before January 
1959, for the purpose of making recom- 
mendations and advising the Secretary 
in connection with the effectuation of 
that. provision of the bill which extends 
child welfare services to urban areas 
as well as rural areas. Senator PURTELL, 
the sponsor of the amendment, ex- 


plained on the floor that the purpose 


of this council is to assure that there 
will be an effective coordination between 
public agencies and existing voluntary 
organizations and associations perform- 
ing services in urban areas. He stated 
that “Duplication of effort could well 
result in waste of both money and time 
to the detriment of all agencies. In 
order to avert any such situation aris- 
ing, and to utilize to the fullest extent 
the existing voluntary agencies and the 
public agencies now existing or that 
might well be created or expanded by 
this program, I suggest that we provide 
the machinery to help direct and assess 
the progress of the program initiated 
by the change in the law.“ The council 
is to be composed of 12 members repre- 
senting public, voluntary, civic, religious, 
and professional welfare organizations 
and the public. 

Finally, the Senate amended the pub- 
lic-assistance provisions of the bill in 
several respects. 

As may be recalled, under the new 
formula for assistance expenditures for 
the aged, blind, and disabled, contained 
in the House-passed bill, the Federal 
share would be four-fifths of the first 
$30 of the average monthly assistance 
expenditure as under present law, and 
the Federal participation in the assist- 
ance expenditures made above these 
maximums, within the ceiling of $66, 
would be 50 percent for States whose per 
capita income was equal to or above the 
average per capita income for the United 
States and would range upward to 70 
percent for States whose per capita in- 
come is below the national average. 
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First, a Senate amendment reduces the 
range on the variable matching provi- 
sion from 50-70 percent to 50-65 percent. 
In other words, the 70 percent was 
changed to 65 percent. Second, a Sen- 
ate amendment reduced the maximum 
matchable payment for the aged, blind, 
and disabled, the so-called Federal ceil- 
ing,” from $66 to $65, and the maximum 
for aid to dependent children recipients 
from $33 to $30. Third, a Senate 
amendment reduced the Federal share of 
aid to dependent children payments 
from five-sixths of the first $18 to four- 
teen-seventeenths of the first $17. It is 
understood that these three changes 
would affect savings so as to reduce the 
estimated cost of the public-assistance 
formulas from $288 million in the House 
version of the bill to $197 million in the 
Senate version. 

There are three other Senate amend- 
ments to the public-assistance provisions 
of the bill which should be explained. 

A provision was included to authorize 
the establishment of an Advisory Coun- 
cil on Public Assistance, consisting of the 
Commissioner of Social Security and 12 
other members to be appointed by the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to review the status of the pub- 
lic-assistance program in relation to old- 
age, survivors, and disability insurance 
program, the fiscal capacities of the 
States and the Federal Government, and 
any other factors bearing on the amount 
and proportion of the Federal and 
States’ shares in the program. The 


Council is directed to report its findings. 


and recommendations not later than 
January 1, 1960, to the Secretary and 
the Congress. 5 
Second, an amendment was adopted to 
facilitate payment of. public-assistance 
funds in instances where the recipient is 
legally incompetent or where, for one 
reason or another, he is unable to han- 
dle his own affairs. This amendment 
provides that for purposes of title I, IV, 
X, and XV payments on behalf of an in- 


dividual, made to another person who. 


has been judicially appointed under the 
law of the State in which such individual 
resides, as legal representative of such 
individual for the purpose of receiving 
and managing such payments—whether 
or not he is such individual’s legal rep- 
resentative for other purposes shall be 
regarded as money payments to such in- 
dividual. It is our understanding that 
this will give effect to the laws in certain 
specific States, particularly Texas and 
Louisiana, which provide for the ap- 
pointment of a legal representative to 
receive public-assistance payments in 
behalf of an incompetent person, even 
though those State laws do not make this 
person a general guardian for all other 
purposes, 

Third, a Senate amendment removes 
from the bill the provision which the 
House bill contained which would have 
repealed certain provisions of existing 
law relating to public assistance to 
Navaho and Hopi Indians residing on 
reservations or on allotted trust lands. 

The foregoing are the substantive 
amendments which were made by the 
other body. The balance of the amend- 
ments consist of numerous technical, 
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clerical, and conforming amendments 
which I need not explain here. 

The public assistance provisions in the 
bill are the result of very careful con- 
sideration and study. The new formula 
is a sound and important improvement 
in the law. We had the benefit of the 
best technical advice of the experts from 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare in developing the new 
formula and also the best technical ad- 
vice of the State welfare directors. 

Secretary Fleming has indicated that 
there are three elements in the new 
formula which greatly improve the pro- 
gram—namely, first, changing the indi- 
vidual matching maximum to an aver- 
age; second, combining the individual 


‘money maximum and the medical care 


maximum into one figure; and third, re- 
lating the Federal grants to the fiscal 
ability of the States by the use of per 
capita income. 

Secretary Fleming indicated that if 
the Congress were going to make any 
changes in the public assistance formula, 
the one included is the soundest that 
could be devised. 

On several occasions President Eisen- 
hower has recommended that Federal 
grants be based upon the fiscal ability 
of the States. He made such a recom- 
mendation with respect to vocational 
rehabilitation and with respect to edu- 
cation. The Commission on Intergov- 
ernmental Relations, which he appointed 
also has so recommended. Recognizing, 
however, that there may be some modi- 
fications that might be necessary in the 
proposed public assistance formula, the 
provision was added, as I have indicated, 
establishing an advisory council on pub- 
lic assistance for the purpose of review- 
ing the status of the programs in rela- 
tion to the insurance program, the fiscal 
capacities of the States and the Federal 
Government, and any other factors 
bearing on the amount and proportion 
of the Federal and State shares in the 
public assistance programs. 

As chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, I can say that the 
committee will give careful considera- 
tion to any recommendations made by 
this council and we will give very care- 
ful study to how the new amendments 
work out both with respect to their 
effect in the various States and with 
respect to the Federal legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, this is sound and meri- 
torious legislation which will be of great 
benefit to millions of American citizens. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, I have con- 
curred in the action to have the House 
agree with the Senate amendments to 
H. R. 13549, the Social Security Amend- 
ments of 1958. While these amend- 
ments are 96 in number, they are for 
the most part of a technical, clarifying, 
or conforming character. 

The principal substantive changes 
made by the Senate may be summarized 
as follows: 

First. The effective date for the in- 
crease in OASI benefit payments would 
be made applicable with respect to the 
month of January 1959 instead of the 
second month following the month of 
enactment; 
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Second. OASI coverage for certain 
State and local employees in the State 
of Maine would be facilitated; 

Third. There would be established an 
Advisory Council on Child Welfare; 

Fourth. The status of a legal repre- 
sentative with respect to a mentally 
incompetent public-assistance recipient 
would be clarified; 

Fifth. The existing law provisions af- 
fecting the Navaho and Hopi Indian 
Tribes would be restored; 

Sixth. There would be established an 
Advisory Council on Public Assistance; 
and 

Seventh. The public-assistance benefit 
formulas would be revised so as to re- 
duce the estimated cost to the Federal 


Treasury. 

It is in the interest of expediting the 
legislative consideration of this bill and 
insuring its passage by the Congress prior 
to adjournment that the chairman and I 
have urged the adoption of this pro- 
cedure of accepting the Senate amend- 
ments. In view of the fact old-age and 
survivors insurance benefits have not 
been liberalized since 1954, it is appro- 
priate that the Congress should act at 
this time to provide the modest increases 
contemplated by this legislation. On 
the subject of public assistance liberali- 
zation I am confident that I express the 
hope of every Member of Congress that 
the States will act to reflect the addi- 
titonal Federal funds available under 
this legislation in increased benefits to 
the genuinely needy of our Nation. 

Mr. BOSCH. Mr. Speaker, it should 
be understood that, while the conference 
report on the Welfare and Pension 
Plans Disclosure Act is brought before 
the House without objection, there is still 
considerable feeling that this legislation 
covers certain plans upon which no evi- 
dence has been taken as to possibility of 
abuses with respect to such plans and 
they should be exempt. It is respect- 
fully suggested that the Committee on 
Education and Labor should make it 
their business to conduct hearings with 
respect to these plans in order to do 
equity. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
has great merit. It is urgently required 
to adjust social security benefits more 
approximately in line with increases in 
wages and prices. It is necessary to 
buttress the actuarial soundness of the 
program. 

Twelve million people now receive 
monthly checks from the Social Security 
System as a foundation of their economic 
security. Numbered among these are 
aged and disabled persons, widows and 
orphans, whose social-security benefits 
are the major source of their support. 
Current inflation and rising prices have 
greatly diminished the purchasing power 
of these benefits. 

Seventy-five million people are cur- 
rently contributing to the social se- 
curity program toward benefits which 
they and their families will need and 
expect to have when they reach ad- 
vanced years, or are disabled, or when 
the breadwinner of the family may ex- 
pire. The rights of these people to bene- 
fits must and should be protected at all 
times and the Congress cannot be dila- 
tory about increasing the benefits to 
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meet augmented costs of living and ad- 
justing the rates to make sure that the 
overall fund is actuarially solvent and 
sound. 

The proposed increases, while desir- 
able and helpful, are certainly not ade- 
quate in most instances. For many, the 
benefits are and will be clearly inade- 
quate and that is a problem that Con- 
gress must approach before long. In- 
stead of increasing the benefits to the 
point where they might be adequate in 
a large number of cases, this bill will 
use the additional contributions pro- 
vided by the measure to strengthen the 
financing of the system more than to 
improve benefit protection. 

The present state of the fund must 
give Congress deep concern. The testi- 
mony shows that at the present time the 
actuarial balance of the program fund 
is not what it should be, as measured 
by standards of prudence and sound in- 
vestment. The drains on the fund have 
been truly monumental and the income 
has not kept pace with the heavy draft 
upon the fund. Recent estimates show 
actuarial deficits and imbalance, and 
actuaries are agreed, that deficits of this 
size cannot be permitted to continue. 

The disability insurance part of the 
program shows an actuarial surplus be- 
cause this program was set up probably 
on a more conservative basis and the 
contributions up to this point have been 
fully adequate to meet outgo. Never- 
theless, the committee found that there 
was room for improvement in the pro- 
tection afforded. 

It was the considered view of the com- 
mittee that the financial basis of the 
old-age, survivors’, and disability insur- 
ance program needs to be strengthened 
so as to make certain that it is sound, 
that old-age, survivors’, and disability 
insurance benefit amounts need to be in- 
creased, that the maximum limits on 
the annual amount of earnings that can 
be credited toward benefits and taxed 
for old-age survivors’ and disability in- 
surance purposes need to be increased 
and, finally, that the disability insurance 
program should be improved by the 
provision of benefits for dependents of 
disabled workers and by the elimination 
of the provision offsetting other disabil- 
ity benefits, and in other ways. 

I think the American people will be 
in hearty agreement with these objec- 
tives. Of great concern to many of us 
are the questions constantly raised re- 
garding the soundness of the fund and 
the steady increase of the rates. Of 
course, it must be recognized that unless 
the rates are increased whenever the 
benefits are increased, that the fund is 
bound to become actuarily unsound. 
The original long-time plans for the 
fund were considered to be sound, but 
they have unquestionably been thrown 
out of balance by recent changes in the 
benefits and rates, and if the growing 
demand for higher benefits is any cri- 
terion, this imbalance may present a 
real problem in the future. 

It must be the purpose of the Con- 
gress at all times to make sure that 
this fund into which so many hard- 
working Americans have paid a substan- 
tial portion of their earnings, and upon 
which they must depend for benefits, is 
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kept on a firm, solid financial basis. At 
the same time it must be understood by 
the beneficiaries who are seeking larger 
benefits that such can be assured in the 
long run only by increasing the contri- 
butions or by making up any resulting 
deficit out of general revenue. 

One of the most advantageous provi- 
sions of the bill is that which increases 
from $4,200 to $4,800 the maximum of 
the annual amount of earnings on which 
workers pay social-security taxes and 
which count in the computation of their 
benefits, since it reflects a conservative 
adjustment to the rise in wages which 
has taken place. Another very salu- 
tary provision is that which extends dis- 
ability protection to provide monthly 
benefits for insured workers who are no 
longer able to work because of extended 
total disability. 

The committee is of the opinion that 
all of the recommended improvements 
in the disability provision of the pro- 
gram can be adequately financed from 
the contributions already earmarked for 
the Federal disability insurance trust 
fund. The committee has recommended 
that monthly benefits for the dependents 
of disability insurance beneficiaries 
equaling those now provided for the de- 
pendents of retired workers be adopted, 
and that the so-called offsetting provi- 
sions of the present law be eliminated. 

The bill is very extensive and contains 
many very desirable changes and im- 
provements in the social-security sys- 
tem which I will not analyze at length 
in these remarks. Several very impor- 
tant problems will receive further care- 
ful study, including hospitalization 
insurance for old-age survivors and de- 
pendent beneficiaries, coverage of tips, 
the impact of the retirement test, all 
of which seem to hold promise of addi- 
tional helpful revisions. The social- 
security program is a broad one and 
ranges over a field that covers many 
pressing and difficult social problems 
that have to do with the welfare of a 
large body of American citizens. 

It is appropriate that Congress should 
from time to time give this program 
careful attention with a view to bring- 
ing it up to date and making it what 
it was intended to be, an instrument for 
distributing justice, for easing the lot 
of millions of worthy people who have 
retired after long, arduous labors in 
various important economic fields, and 
providing social benefits across a wide 
span of American life for individuals 
and families who, because of mishap 
and misfortune, particularly health or 
adversity, do not have the means to solve 
their personal problems without guid- 
ance and help. 

I commend the committee for its 
splendid work on this vital measure and, 
while I realize there are still imperfec- 
tions and shortcomings in the social- 
security program, it is gratifying for me 
to know that Congress is steadily im- 
proving and strengthening these laws in 
order to promote more efficient admin- 
istration and more humanely just re- 
sults for the American people. I 
strongly support this measure and urge 
its adoption by unanimous vote of the 
Congress. 
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Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I call up House Resolution 691 and ask 
for its present consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the 
adoption of this resolution the bill (H. R. 
13247) to strengthen the national defense 
and to encourage and assist in the expan- 
sion and improvement of educational pro- 
grams to meet critical needs, and for other 
purposes, with the Senate amendment 
thereto, be, and the same hereby is, taken 
from the Speaker’s table, to the end that the 
Senate amendment be, and the same is, dis- 
agreed to and a conference is requested with 
the Senate upon the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses. 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. ALLEN]. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 7 minutes to the aten from 
Michigan [Mr. JOHANSEN]. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker; I de- 
sire to make a brief statement since the 
resolution now before the House is the 
direct result of my objection, on last 
Thursday, to the unanimous consent re- 
quest to send H. R. 13247—the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958—to con- 
ference. 

I assure my colleagues that I interposed 
this objection for no trivial, frivolous, 
or arbitrary reasons. 

My reason for raising the objection 
was the precise and identical reason that 
this right of objection is specified in the 
rules and parliamentary procedures of 
this House—because our constitutional 
form of government, in the legislative 
branch as in the overall system, delib- 
erately provides for checks and balances 
and deliberately affords the means 
whereby the minority may invoke, for a 
brief moment, at least, a sober second 
thought on the part of the majority. 

A government, like an automobile, 
which has brakes but no accelerator, 
would be pretty futile. But a govern- 
ment, also like an automobile, which has 
an accelerator and no brakes would be 
dangerous and potentially self-destruc- 
tive. There are some of us in this 
House—at least 140 Members, judging 
from the vote for recommital of this bill 
on August 8—who feel that with respect 
to this issue, at least, there has been 
entirely too heavy a foot on the accel- 
erator. 

At the risk of boresomeness and pre- 
sumptuousness, I remind my colleagues 
of the warning I offered during the de- 
bate on August 8: 

To those of my colleagues who think that 
by passing this bill they are settling a trou- 
blesome issue here today, something that is 
going to stay settled, I offer this prediction. 
You are merely starting something, not end- 
ing it. You are starting new, incessant, and 
increasing demands—whetted by the taste 
of this initial victory—demands for more 
and more, in terms of new areas and types 
of Federal activity in this field, in terms of 
ever larger appropriations, in terms of fur- 
ther assumptions by the Congress and the 
Federal bureaucracy of critical evaluations 
and decisions as to the content and methods 


of education, and in terms of direct Federal 
control of education, 
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We already have substantial confirma- 
tion of that prediction, delivered in a 
matter of only 5 days, in the action of 
the other body on this very legislation. 

The Senate version of the bill involves 
substantially broader provisions. It re- 
stores the direct scholarship grants 
stricken from the original bill by the 
House. The price tag is raised $390 mil- 
lion. An amendment was offered in the 
other body which would have added $2 
billion for school construction. True it 
was defeated, although it received sub- 
stantial support. It is a fair question as 
to how long there can be effective resist- 
ance to this and other proposed expan- 
sions of Federal aid to education once we 
set our foot in that path. 

I plead for earnest reconsideration be- 
fore a final, fateful step is taken—a step 
which commits Congress and the Fed- 
eral Government to a massive transfer to 
Washington of the responsibility for fi- 
nancing public education, including ele- 
mentary and secondary education; a step 
which also, inevitably, must transfer to 
Washington critical value judgments 
with respect to education and hence must 
transfer to Washington increasing con- 
trol of education. 

Mr. Speaker, I oppose this resolution. 
I do so with the full understanding that 
defeat of this resolution would be a re- 
versal of action previously taken by this 
House. 

I do not concede that such reversal 
is impossible of achievement—either 
through defeat of this resolution or 
through rejection of the final conference 
report. 

I ask my colleagues one final question: 

Do you—do we—have even yet, any 
real comprehension of what is involved, 
of what is being started, if we enact this 
legislation? 

Do we have any real comprehension of 
what is involved in pressures for more 
and more forever after; in terms of in- 
creasing federalization of all education; 
in terms of withering local control and 
vanishing volunteer support of educa- 
tion; in terms of weakened restraints on 
educational extravagance, and ulti- 
mately even in terms of open challenge 
to the right to maintain private and 
parochial education? 

I do not presume to answer these 
questions for my colleagues. 

But I did not want this final decision 
taken without a clear and unequivocal 
showing in the Recorp for some future 
reading—a clear and unequivocal show- 
ing that someone had raised the ques- 
tions. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently, no quo- 
rum is present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

Acall of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


{Roll No. 178] 
Bailey Belcher Bosch 
Baumhart Blatnik Boykin 
Beamer Blitch Brooks, La 
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Brownson Harrison, Nebr. Norrell 
Hé Osm 


Buckley bert ers 
Burdick Hillings Pillion 
Byrne, III James Powell 
Celler Jenkins Preston 
Christopher Jones, Mo. Prouty 
Clevenger Kearney Radwan 
Coffin Kilburn Shelley 
Colmer Latham Shuford 
Cooley LeCompte Sieminski 
Coudert McCormack Sisk 

Dies McIntire Spence 
Doyle Mason Teague, Tex. 
Eberharter Michel Vanik 
Engle Miller, Calif. Vorys 
Friedel Miller, N. Y. Williams, N. Y. 
Gordon Minshall Winstead 
Gray Montoya Young 

Hale Murray 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 366 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
eae under the call were dispensed 
with. 


COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Appropriations may have until mid- 
night to file a conference report on the 
supplemental appropriation bill. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Gwinn]. 

Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
going to do something rather unusual; 
rise and speak against this conference 
on the education bill. We have already 
notice from the other body that it pro- 
poses in almost every title of this edu- 
cation bill, especially under scholarships 
and under loans, enormous funds beyond 
what the House passed. You may re- 
member, of course, that we cut out the 
scholarship fund entirely. The other 
body has put it back and added $50 mil- 
lion for 4 years. That is $50 million 
over and above the original House bill 
which we eliminated entirely from the 
bill by a substantial vote under the Judd 
amendment. 

In title II the other body provided that 
more loans may be given, and then they 
have an elaborate system of forgiveness. 
The other body has a provision that if 
the students cannot pay back these 
loans, they may be forgiven by the Com- 
missioner of Education. It looks as if 
that might run as high as $80 million 
or $100 million a year of forgiveness, for 
4 years. How we can ever agree with 
the other body on their new proposals 
is difficult to see. It would be better 
to deny the conference and wait for 4 
months, as we argued yesterday on many 
items and start in again to understand 
this education bill in January 1959. 

It is obvious that the Members un- 
derstand very little about the testing 
program provided for in this bill at a 
cost of something like $80 million over 
a 4-year period. Testing itself is a ques- 
tionable art. The possible damage to 
children is of concern to the parents and 
many educators. 
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Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GWINN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Before the gentle- 
man proceeds to discuss the tests, I 
wonder if the gentleman will state that 
the effect of a No“ vote on the pend- 
ing resolution would be to keep the bill 
ae the conference, would be to kill the 


Mr. GWINN. If the vote is “No” on 
this conference, then, of course, there 
would be no bill this year, and it would 
wait over until next year. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. GWINN. On one item alone I 
think it has become perfectly clear in 
the last few days that we ought to delay 
action on this bill. That is the item of 
$80 million for testing. Let me show 
you what happens when the Federal 
Government gets into testing the psy- 
chology, the aptitude, the qualifications 
of our children according to some edu- 
cators’ idea of their qualifications. Here 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for August 
13, in a speech by Senator GoLDWATER, 
is included the questions in a typical 
test published by the Science Research 
Testing Board. A copy of the test was 
secured from the United States Office 
of Education by Senator GOLDWATER. 
These questions are so personal that 
the teachers are telling the children 
who take the tests that they ought not 
to discuss these tests with their parents. 

Let me give you a few of the questions 
that are being asked our childen. The 
questions and the answers are filed in a 
personal file under the name of the 
pupil taking the test with all the com- 
ments of the testers, advisers, and so 
forth. The envelope in later years may 
come up to plague the child or the grown: 
man or woman. They constitute a part 
of his or her permanent record. Often 
they are most uncomplimentary. 

The child is supposed to answer “Yes” 
or “No” in the column opposite such 
questions as these. 

I don't like people. 

People don't like me very much. 

I am afraid of people. 

The kids pick on me. 

Nobody likes me. 

I wish people would let me alone. 

People hurt my feelings. 

I don't like reading, writing, or history. 

I can’t read very well. 

I can’t write very well. 

I can’t spell very well. 

I can’t do arithmetic very well. 

Iam afraid of tests. 


So are we. 

I don't like teachers. 
Teachers don't like me. 

I'd like to be a boy. 

I'd like to be a girl. 

I’m afraid of the doctor. 
I'm afraid of the dentist. 
I’m afraid of the dark. 

I wish we had more money. 
I wish we had a nice house. 
I don’t like my home. 

I wish I didn't have a brother. 
I wish I didn’t have a sister. 


And soon. Here are some others: 

I have thought of suicide. 

I don’t feel I belong in the family. 

I wish my father had a higher level of job. 
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I’m sometimes ashamed of my family. 

I wonder if Iam normal in my sex develop- 
ment. 

How far should high-school students go in 
love relations? 

I'm losing faith in religion. 

Is it wrong to deny the existence of God? 


If we should read that the Russians 
were specializing in and making these 
questions a part of the routine in their 
educational program, we would say it was 
positive and conclusive evidence of the 
degradation of a pagan society. I won- 
der if the Russians may be this very 
morning reading about our deliberations 
on our educational system here. We 
have had no sufficient deliberations on 
this testing. We do not know what is 
involved except that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is getting behind it in a big 
way with millions of dollars to make 
more of it in our school systems instead 
of less. 

Let us go to sleep on this one and wake 
up in 4 months and take another look at 
this whole educational program, and 
deny this conference. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to point out 
some examples of how the local indus- 
trial and educational communities go 
to work voluntarily to meet educational 
needs. If the Government would only 
stay out of our communities and let 
them function and let them keep the re- 
sponsibility for their education and for 
their children it would be much better. 
How much more sensible it is to read of 
the examples of self-government and re- 

- sponsible management of a free people 
on their own communities referred to by 
Robert L. Clark below, instead of the 
Federal Government's solutions proposed 
for and on behalf of the people by such 
legislation as this before us. Mr. Clark 
is executive director of the President’s 
Committee on Scientists and Engineers. 
He has made a survey of the local ef- 
forts to improve our educational sys- 
tem. It is an interesting story. Mr. 
Clark says: 

The committee has come to believe that 
the solutions for the most pressing prob- 
lems of shortage are to be found at the 
local level. Any evidence, therefore, of seri- 
ous industry—education collaboration such 
as is evidenced here is most encouraging to 
us. 

We have recognized, of course, that there 
are many facets of the total problem, not 
all of which involve the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. For instance, with the cur- 
rent shortage situation as acute as it is, 
there is need for the full conservation of the 
existing scientific manpower resources. We 
have programs in operation that will help, 
we hope, to make this fuller use of avail- 
able manpower. We are concerned, too, with 
the impending load which is about to hit 
the colleges and universities with the in- 
creasing college-age population that some of 
you, as secondary school educators, have 
brought up to their doors. 

Basically, however, the success of the Na- 
tion’s activities lies in the continuation and 
expansion of the kinds of programs you 
have undertaken in Southern California— 
community programs broadly conceived and 
effectively executed. 

There is no substitute for local action in 
the United States, particularly in matters 
concerned with education and the school 
systems. But the integration of many local 
efforts across the country will achieve a na- 
tional impact on the national problem. 
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The objective of the President’s Commit- 
tee is to develop a pattern for national ef- 
fort without sacrificing the incentives and 
benefits of creative local action. 

The citizens of America are aroused as 
never before to the urgency of this problem. 
In community after community across the 
Nation, industrial, professional, civic and 
labor groups are attempting to do something 
about it. But in the anxiety to solve the 
problem, I urgently implore community 
leaders not to smother our schools under a 
burdensome and confusing barrage of un- 
coordinated good intentions. 

Every community has a diversity of re- 
sources for local action. They can be most 
effective when they are welded into a close- 
knit group, moving together, toward a com- 
mon community objective, for our present 
national shortage of scientists and engineers 
can ultimately be solved only in the local 
classroom. In this situation, the resources 
for action include the school systems, indus- 
try and labor, the chamber of commerce and 
other industrial and business associations, 
local chapters of the professional societies, 
civic and educational organizations. 

Many effective local programs predate the 
existence of the President’s Committee. 
And one of the Committee’s chief functions 
is to serve as clearinghouse for assembling 
and documenting local experiences, finding 
new ideas and uncovering new experiments, 
and making all these available to newly 
developing local programs. It is hoped that 
this will accelerate action to meet the prob- 
lems which are growing ever more acute. 
You educators know about the growing 
number of students and the shortage of 
teachers, You in industry know of the con- 
tinually growing demand for technically 
trained manpower. 

Grassroots community action doesn’t sim- 
ply ignite by spontaneous combustion. It 
must grow out of a need which stirs some- 
body to action. Sometimes it results from 
the initiative and enthusiasm of an indi- 
vidual. Sometimes it is initiated by a 
public-spirited business concern. In other 
cases local programs are generated by the 
schools, the service clubs, or the professional 
societies. 

However it happens, it demonstrates a rec- 
ognition of community responsibility. And 
a recognition that in the long term, the 
critical needs of the Nation will be met at 
the local level—by action in the cities and 
towns of America. 

I would like to talk to you briefly about 
how regional and community groups across 
the Nation are accepting their responsibility 
in this field. The Indianapolis Chamber of 
Commerce has, I believe, best summed up 
this responsibility of the local community in 
a message sent to its members: 

“Obviously, we can’t, here in Indianapolis, 
solve the whole problem. But we can solve 
it in our own area—and thereby contribute 
to a national solution.” 

Some of the more successful of these ex- 
periments will be detailed for you during 
this conference. I would like, therefore, to 
illustrate for you the variety of effort and 
then indicate what—from our experience— 
seem to be important elements for their 
success. 

The Indianapolis program to which I al- 
luded a moment ago, is an outstanding ex- 
ample of the way industry can take the lead 
in generating community action. Indian- 
apolis is an industrial community of some 
1,100 business establishments supporting a 
population of nearly 700,000 people. The 
shortage of scientists, engineers, and tech- 
nicians was felt early in Indianapolis. And 
Mr. E. B. Newhill, general manager of the 
Allison Division of General Motors, saw the 
pinch reflected on his own production lines. 

On May 4, 1956, Mr. Newhill called on 
school administrators and science and math- 
ematics teachers of the Indianapolis area to 
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meet with representatives of the city’s lead- 
ing industries. Out of that meeting was 
born an “Industry-Schools Committee on 
Science and Mathematics Education.” 

The committee posed a number of search- 
ing questions about the area’s schools. The 
Allison firm employed a group of Indianap- 
olis science and mathematics teachers during 
the following summer to work out some of 
the answers. At the same time, the Indian- 
apolis newspapers were stimulating public 
interest in the problem. By the time schools 
opened in the fall, representatives of every 
segment of Indianapolis life were enthusias- 
tically taking part in a community-wide 
project which soon produced these concrete 
actions: 

The Indianapolis school commissioners 
appropriated an additional $56,000 for port- 
able laboratory demonstration tables and 
other equipment for the junior high schools. 
An extensive program of inservice education 
was established for junior high school sci- 
ence teachers. 

A program of visits to local industrial 
plants and laboratories was set up for sci- 
ence students and teachers. 

The chamber of commerce raised $10,000, 
making it possible for local science teachers 
to attend national and regional conferences, 
and to take refresher courses at Purdue Uni- 
versity. The chamber also financed partici- 
pation by outstanding Indianapolis students 
in the national science talent search. 

The chamber of commerce arranged sum- 
mer employment in local industries for sci- 
ence and mathematics teachers. 

A series of seminars in the sciences was 
held during the school year to hear out- 
standing speakers provided by Purdue Uni- 
versity. Attendance was limited to science 
and mathematics teachers, industrial person- 
nel, and selected students. 

Experimental television programs were 
launched for junior high school science stu- 
dents, followed up and evaluated by written 
examinations. 

These are short-term programs. Perhaps 
most important from the long-range view- 
point, is that the citizens of Indianapolis, 
who had long suspected they were short- 
changing their school system found that, 
when subjected to critical study, science and 
mathematics education was seriously defi- 
cient. The entire system is now being modi- 
fied to meet the special needs of today’s in- 
creasingly technological world. 

The program of the International Paper 
Co.—an outstanding example of industry ac- 
tion—reaches into nine States, but it re- 
mains a program of community action. The 
International Paper Co. foundation is aid- 
ing the local.school systems of 13 commu- 
nities in five southeastern and four northern 
States. Chief objective is to awaken com- 
munitywide interest in public-school im- 
provement through a flexible approach that 
differs according to the needs of each com- 
munity and is guided by a policy of non- 
interference with school authorities. 

The foundation first gathered the facts 
with the help of experts from Columbia Uni- 
versity and Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 
Each community program was then devel- 
oped after consulting with local school au- 
thorities on local needs. 

Last summer, the foundation financed two 
6-week workshops in math and science in- 
struction for 64 teachers from 44 schools. 
In a followup survey, the foundation found 
that the workshops had paid off in these 
ways: 

Solena fairs were held in schools for the 
first time. 

Local school systems provided more equip- 
ment and teaching materials. 

Class teaching practices were improved. 

Local summer workshops were set up for 
teachers. 

Teachers in fields other than science and 
mathematics have requested similar work- 
shops. 
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This year the summer workshop plan, 
which is only part of International Paper's 
overall program, is being expanded to in- 
clude 75 teachers and administrators from 
15 school systems in six southeastern States. 
International Paper last year spent more 
than $100,000—a figure which will probably 
be doubled this year, 

I think it pertinent to quote John Hin- 
man, chairman of the board of International 
Paper, who earlier this year told the National 
Citizen’s Council for the Public Schools: 

“Ours is far from being a proven program. 


But I think we have established that it is 


quite possible and practical for industrial 
citizens to stand beside individual citizens 
in support of their public school sys- 
tems. * * * We think that the broad pat- 
tern that is being worked out in our com- 
munities may suggest patterns and avenues 
that other companies may develop.” 

In Kansas City, Mo., a single individual 
was the “spark plug” of the local program: 
Dr. Max Thornton, technical director of the 
Midwest Research Institute. After a some- 
what discouraging experience as manager of 
the city’s science fair last year, Dr. Thorn- 
ton resolved that something had to be done 
to improve science and math teaching. He 
organized Science Pioneers, Inc., supported 
by local corporate subscription. 

Today, the students of 350 elementary and 
35 high schools in the Kansas City area are 
benefiting from the guidance of Science 
Pioneers, which operates on an annual 
budget of $18,000, a third earmarked for 
science fairs. A former Kansas City teacher, 
Leo J. Roedl, is executive director. He main- 
tains a speakers’ bureau and renders coun- 
seling service to teachers and students, as- 
sisted by a large corps of volunteers. 

In Washington, D. C., where 20,000 scien- 
tists and engineers are centered in Govern- 
ment and private research, the profesisonal 
societies took the lead in stimulating com- 
munity action. In 1949 the Washington 
Academy of Sciences, representing 20 local 
scientific bodies, formed a “Committee for 
the Encouragement of Science Talent.” The 
committee was at first chiefly concerned with 
science fairs and the science talent search. 
The Council of Engineering and Architectural 
Societies, representing another 20 profes- 
sional organizations, developed a similar in- 
terest in i953. Two years ago they com- 
bined forces to establish a Joint Board for 
Science Education” which is now working 
with 125 public, private and parochial sec- 
ondary and elementary schools in the Wash- 
ington area. 

Financed by local industry, the joint 
board’s activities include a speakers’ bureau, 
free use of films on engineering as a career, 
cash awards to outstanding science teachers, 
and a school contacts committee, with a 
scientist serving as liaison officer with each 
secondary school in the area. Of particular 
interest is a series of career guidance confer- 
ences for high school students conducted 
last year. Outstanding leaders in each fleld 
of sciences and engineering served as speak- 
ers and advisers. The joint board has also 
arranged on three occasions for as many as 
750 scientists and engineers to substitute in 
the classroom for teachers while the teachers 
atended national and regional professional 
meetings. 

Another enterprising community in which 
professional groups are helping school au- 
thorities in Shreveport, La. In this Deep 
South city, a program with 55 secondary and 
102 elementary schools has been underway 
for nearly a year. Claude N. Valerius, a 
consulting petroleum geologist, persuaded 
representatives of 24 scientific and profes- 
sional organizations to join with educational 
authorities and the Academy of Science in 
forming the Science Education Counci. An 
interesting feature of this plan is the em- 
ployment of a part-time administrative staff. 
Another is the inclusion of medical organi- 
zations as very active participants. 
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In addition to providing career guidance 
for students and promoting science fairs and 
clubs, the council finds summer employment 
for qualified students and maintains a lend- 
ing library of teacher aids for classroom use. 
This summer the council is presenting a 
series of 13 educational programs over a 
Shreveport television station. Panels of 
scientists to discuss scientific education are 
being organized now for PTA meetings next 
year. 

In North Carolina, educators themselves 
took the lead in improving the State’s 
science and mathematics teaching, which 
they were the first to recognize as inade- 
quate. A statewide conference at Duke 
University last year resulted in the appoint- 
ment by Gov. Luther Hodges of a per- 
manent “Committee on Science and Mathe- 
matics Educations,“ which is cooperating 
with the President's committee in a pilot 
project” expected to produce a pattern 
adaptable to the needs of other States across 
the country. 

The program is now principally supported 
by funds originating in the State, with pro- 
fessional societies and North Carolina in- 
dustry actively cooperating. One novel fea- 
ture is a system of “science circuit-riders"— 
traveling teachers who spend several days in 
each school to work with the local teachers 
in motivating students with the highest po- 
tential and with clear scientific aptitude to 
consider careers in science and engineering, 

I have cited these community programs 
as typical of differing approaches which are 
operating successfully in various parts of 
the country. The list is by no means all- 
inclusive. For example, as I mentioned 
earlier, I have refrained from touching upon 
the programs being carried on by industry 
in the State of Oklahoma through the Fron- 
tiers of Science Foundation, and by the 
Mid-Hudson Advisory Council in New York. 
Nor have I talked of the activities of the 
Hughes Aircraft Co., in the Los Angeles 
area. These programs are being discussed 
by other speakers. However, I would like 
to mention briefly a few other areas in which 
significant progress is being made. 

In Pennsylvania, Dr. H. A, Neidig, chair- 
man of the chemistry department at Leb- 
anon Valley College, initiated a program 
to improve chemistry teaching. His pro- 
gram now reaches the students of 42 high 
schools in three neighboring counties. The 
college campus serves as a center for experi- 
ments by high school science clubs and 
discussion groups for chemistry teachers. 
The program, jointly sponsored with the 
American Institute of Chemical Engineers, 
is especially effective in this predominantly 
rural area. 

Teaching in all public high schools in 
the area surrounding Buffalo, N. Y., is bene- 
fiting from the activities of the Niagara 
Frontier, which is sponsored and financed 
by 40 local industries with the cooperation 
of the American Chemical Society. It fea- 
tures an in-service training program for 
teachers, for which they receive two units 
of post-graduate credit from the State Edu- 
cation Department. The program, launched 
in 1954, also provides special out-of-school 
training for students with the highest sci- 
ence potential. 

In Massachusetts, the firm of Arthur D. 
Little, Inc., organized the Lexington Plan” 
in 1956, under which an industrial concern 
and a high school jointly hire recent grad- 
uates in a technical field. These graduates 
alternate between teaching and professional 
work for 3 years. As a result, young people 
who might otherwise not enter teaching are 
enabled to enter the profession by increas- 
ing their income during early teaching years. 
The Raytheon Company and Sylvania op- 
erate modified forms of this plan. 

Providing summer employment for teach- 
ers to supplement their income and experi- 
ence has become a major project—industry 
cooperating with educational authorities— 
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in virtually every major community in the 
country and in a great many smaller towns 
as well. In some cities summer employ- 
ment is also being provided the ablest high 
school students. In each case an attempt 
is made to assure that the nature of em- 
ployment contributes to the education or 
professional development of the teacher or 
student. 

Proof that the program is working is 
found in the increasing number of such 
cooperative plans. For example, a recent 
survey of nearly 100 major companies by 
the National Science Teachers Association 
shows that 94 percent employ teachers dur- 
ing the summer on a regular or part-time 
basis. The total number of such programs 
has increased five times in the past 7 years. 
Summing up the usefulness of the program 
to industry, J. C. Sander of Boeing Aircraft 
says simply and succintly: “The teachers 
pay their way.” 

In the Toledo, Ohio, area, the Chamber of 
Commerce holds annual exchange days, 
when teachers visit nearby plants and firms 
and, in turn, play host to industrial and 
business people visiting schools. Both groups 
acquire a closer understanding of the other's 
problems, 

Business and industry in Georgia pay the 
expenses and fees of 25 nationally-known 
consultants to the Atlanta Area Teacher Edu- 
cation Service, which strives to improve 
teaching methods. They give an “Oscar” to 
an outstanding teacher. 

The excellent and varied programs of the 
Albuquerque, N. Mex., school system—par- 
ticularly in science and mathematics educa- 
tion—sparkplugged by that imaginative and 
devoted teacher, Dr. E. R. Harrington—and 
attributable in part to heavy support from 
local industry. 

The aircraft division of Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company gives summer assignments 
to most of the science and mathematics 
teachers in the school system of Litchfield, 
near Phoenix, Ariz. Each year, Goodyear 
sends half the teachers to the University of 
Arizona for refresher courses, employing the 
other half directly in technical work. The 
following year, the groups reverse roles. 

Boeing Aircraft in Seattle, Wash., main- 
tains close liaison with the school system and 
with the Universities of Seattle and Wash- 
ington, hiring engineering and scientific 
faculty for summer work. 

Each of these programs has its individual 
characteristics. Each was developed to meet 
a local need, using the resources at hand. 
Each brings together and uses, in its own 
way, the community forces for action. 

The President’s committee is not seeking 
any kind of uniformity in its encouragement 
of local action. There are great advantages 
in the variety of programs that are being 
tested over the United States. The com- 
mittee recognizes that it is embarked on a 
new venture in national-local cooperation. 
The committee is unique and experimental 
in its assignment from the President to stim- 
ulate action by others, rather than to carry 
our programs of its own. Consequently the 
committee is intensely interested in all types 
of community programs. The committee 
hopes to serve as a clearinghouse for infor- 
mation on the scientific manpower shortage, 
a focal point for the exchange of tested ideas 
and experiments, 

More important than all this, however, is 
the fact that in the President's committee 
for the first time these forces in America 
which are in a position to take effective ac- 
tion are working together in a concerted 
attack on the problem of developing an ade- 
quate supply of high quality scientific and 
engineering personnel. 

I have described this morning some uni- 
lateral and some multilateral approaches to 
the local problem. They are all first-rate 
endeavors, Now we are looking ahead to 
the next steps and to the joining of forces. 
What should we keep in mind? 
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The President's committee has come to 
some conclusions, based on our experiences 
and on the observation of local programs 
over the country. Here are at least the basic 
elements we have come to believe are es- 
sential to a successful local program: 

1, Broad representation of all forces for 
community action: Bring together not only 
the schools, industry and the professional so- 
cieties, who have an obvious direct concern, 
but the labor unions, civic groups, neigh- 
boring colleges and universities, State educa- 
tion agencies, and the newspapers and radio- 
television stations. All these are valuable 
resources for community action. 

2. A single approach to the schools: Class- 
room teachers and school authorities are 
besieged with many demands upon their 
time. Get the support of the very people 
you are trying to help by making one con- 
tact with the schools through your commu- 
nity group. Have a year-round liaison rep- 
resentative assigned to each school in the 
district. Find out how your school system 
goes about developing its programs. Your 
efforts can easily break down if there are 
multiple approaches to the schools from 
different groups. 

3. A close-knit organization with good 
communications: Plan your organization 
with clear-cut assignments to its constitu- 
ent members. Set up good communications 
through a periodic newsletter or bulletin 
which keeps the members informed, pro- 
vides a continuing report on activities, and 
records progress toward program goals. 

4. Individuals who are willing to work 
and carry through to final objectives: A 
key element in any community organization 
is a “sparkplug” who is willing to work 
himself and—very important—has the or- 
ganizing ability and enthusiasm to get 
others to work as well. 

5. An office with a fixed mailing address 
and telephone as the coordinating mechan- 
ism: An office provides the focal point for 
action. It should provide central services 
such as a speakers bureau, publication of 
the newsletter, a repository for films, publica- 
tions, exhibits and equipment on loan. 

6. Maintain an open door for other in- 
dividuals or organizations interested in your 
objectives: After getting the program under- 
way, you may find interested individuals 
or organizations who have not previously 
participated. They may want to join you 
on a permanent basis or they may have 
special skills for carrying through a special 
project. The local medical society or the 
newspapers and radio-television stations are 
examples. 

7. And finally—look ahead to the time 
when your local efforts may be the basis 
for moving to a State organization, when 
other communities will join with you in a 
statewide effort: An organization plan, pro- 
gram goals and methods, and other records 
will be of great help in guiding the organi- 
zation of a State or other community pro- 
grams. 

The cooperative organization I have sug- 
gested to you will, in general, follow the lines 
and the activities of our own Presidential 
Committee. We are an organization of some 
20 autonomous national organizations oper- 
ating in different areas but with a common 
concern, and sharing a common responsi- 
bility. As the President's Committee provides 
leadership in meeting on a national basis the 
problems of scientific and technological man- 
power, so your local organization will pro- 
vide leadership in the community. 

The message of the Indianapolis Chamber 
of Commerce to its members sums up, I be- 
lieve, the contribution of all community 
programs. It is worth quoting to you again: 

“Obviously, we cannot, here in Indlanap- 
olis, solve the whole problem, but we can 
solve it in our own area—and thereby con- 
tribute to a national solution.” 
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Then, Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
refer to what is going on in a typical 
example in my own neighborhood to im- 
prove science and to find science 
teachers: 

An unusually well-integrated program, 
with a number of community groups provid- 
ing service on a broad front to local school 
systems in four New York counties. All ef- 
forts are of a volunteer nature. The budget 
is small. 

1. Origin: 

(a) In 1954 the Texaco Research Club, of 
Beacon, N. Y., sponsored a program of talks 
and demonstrations to assist science teachers 
in four schools in the area. 

(b) At the same time the mid-Hudson 
section of A. S. M. E. arranged talks on engi- 
neering and panel discussions on engineering 
careers. 

(e) Mid-Hudson section of A. C. S. had its 
manpower committee meet with 10 local 
chemistry teachers. In September 1955 met 
again with all the chemistry teachers in the 
area and arranged to have a liaison scientist 
work with each teacher. 

(d) In October 1955 the three groups met, 
decided to pool resources and make only one 
approach to the schools. 

(e) Monthly committee meetings were 
held during the winter of 1955. 

(f) In spring of 1956 the mid-Hudson 
Council was formally organized, with seven, 
and later nine affiliated groups. 

2. Basis of program: A felt need for inte- 
grated community effort. A. C. S. called a 
meeting of ten high-school teachers of the 
area, who made suggestions concerning their 
needs, Other needs have arisen as the pro- 
gram progressed, 

3. Objectives: 

(a) “To make conveniently available to 
teachers the science resources of the sur- 
rounding area. 

(b) “To provide a single contact with the 
schools, thus avoiding multiple visits by a 
variety of different organizations.” 

4. Geographic area: A group of communi- 
ties including Poughkeepsie, Kingston, Bea- 
con, Port Jervis, and other nearby towns in 
four counties of southeastern New York 
State. 

5. Schools: About 40 secondary schools 
and some elementary schools. 

6. Organization: 

(a) Council is made up of representatives 
from nine citizen's groups including five en- 
gineering societies, one chemistry society, 
two business groups, one professional science 
club. 

(b) Incorporated under the laws of the 
State of New York. 

(c) Executive committee of eleven mem- 
bers with at least one from each group. 

(d) General meetings several times yearly; 
executive committee meets monthly. 

(e) Current officers are: 

Chairman: Dr. Donald S. Allen, chairman 
of division of natural science, State Univer- 
sity Teachers College, New Paltz, N. Y. 

Secretary treasurer; Dr. Harry C. Becker, 
Texaco Research Center, Beacon, N. Y. 

Publicity director: James ONeill, Day- 
strom, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

7. Activities: The executive committee as- 
signs and supervises the following tasks: 

(a) Maintain with each school a liaison 
representative who knows the school staff; 
coordinated by liaison training program, with 
50 liaison scientists headed by Mr. Ambrose 
Kennedy. 

(b) Publish a monthly newsletter to keep 
liaison scientists and schools informed of 
activities and of the services available. Pre- 
pared by Dr. George B. Hatch of the Texas 
Co., Beacon, N. Y. 

(e) Provide panel speakers for career con- 
ferences and meetings. 

The service is coordinated by Francis 
Stern-Montagny, IBM, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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(d) Provide individual counseling for stu- 
dents. 

(e) Provide information and guidance on 
available scholarships and loans. Directed 
by Harry Allred, Texas Co., Beacon, N. Y. 

(f) Organize tours to laboratories and 
plants, with counseling provided by the trip 
guides. 

(g) Provide assistance to students on 
Science Fair projects when requested. 

(h) Furnish assistance to science clubs. 

(i) Provide summer employment service 
for teachers and students. About ten teach- 
ers employed in summer of 1956. 

(j) Furnish information to science and 
math teachers about the opportunities in 
summer institutes and full-time fellowships. 
Many teachers awarded grants. 

(k) Arrange for substitutes for teachers 
who wish to attend conventions and meet- 
ings. 
(1) Provide speakers for school assemblies. 
(m) Provide films, technical journals and 
other aids to the schools. 

(n) Provide laboratory equipment from 
local industries on a gift or loan basis to 
the schools. Donald Raunick, IBM, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., in charge. 

(o) Prepare and circulate a calendar of 
scientific events, under direction of Mr. Vic- 
tor Salvatore, IBM, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

(p) Arrange for speakers at PTA meetings 
and service clubs. 

(q) Maintain a speakers’ bureau for class- 
room instruction, with nearly 50 lecture- 
demonstration subjects available, under di- 
rection of Dr. George B. Hatch. 

(r) Maintain roster of volunteer scientists. 
Under direction of Richard Counihan, IBM, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

8. Effectiveness: Reports and discussions 
at meetings. Questionnaire sent out in June 
1957. Results not yet available. 

9. Future plans: 

(a) To publish annual report in fall of 
1957. 

(b) To reorganize into smaller geographic 
units to save travel time. 

(c) Will change procedure for selection of 
executive committee. Each member group 
to appoint two representatives to an advis- 
ory council board, which will select eleven 
Member executive committee. 

(d) Plan to expand aid to teachers in 
the elementary schools. 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. ELLIOTT]. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to say to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Gwinn], whose reputation is 
well established throughout the country 
and throughout the world as being op- 
posed to this legislation and legislation 
of any kindred type, that we may have 
slept too long already before considera- 
tion of this legislation. 

The Senate did add a scholarship pro- 
vision, or rather its bill had a scholarship 
provision in it. They cut the scholar- 
ships to $250 each, whereas our amended 
bill had originally, until it was stricken 
out, 10,000 scholarships to be awarded on 
the basis of need up to $1,000 each. 
When the Senate put 20,000 scholarships 
of $250 each in, they added to the House 
bill $5 million instead of $50 million, as 
the gentleman said, unless I have mis- 
understood him. And that would add 
$10 million the second year, the third 
year it would add $15 million, and the 
fourth year it would add $20 million. 
The addition would not be $200 million, 
as I understand it, but instead much, 
much less than what the gentleman from 
New York has said. In other words, 
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somewhere around $50 million or $60 
million. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to say to the 
House we cannot perfect this legislation 
unless we get it to conference. That is 
all that the rule before us today does. It 
provides an avenue to get to conference. 
We will appoint conferees to sit down 
with the Senate conferees and try to re- 
solve the differences between the two 
bills. I do not know where the gentle- 
man got the questions that he read to 
you, which may have been questions on 
some of these tests that he says he found 
somewhere. I do not know about that. 
It is true that this bill does have a pro- 
vision whereby there would be granted to 
the States on a 50-50 matching basis 
moneys to be used to improve our coun- 
seling and guidance system and our iden- 
tification of bright children, and for that 
matter the identification of the skills, 
abilities, and intelligence of any school 
child whatever they might be. I would 
like to say, Mr. Speaker, every Member of 
this House knows that this type of test 
has been used by the United States Army, 
Navy, and the Air Force since World War 
I. I believe World War I was the first 
war in which we used this kind of test. 
Then in 1941, when the Second World 
War broke out, we got into this testing 
business on a big scale. I would like to 
say as a member of the Army in World 
War II, I was not altogether satisfied 
with the manner in which the Army han- 
dled its testing program. But, I do think 
the testing in connection with all the 
other items of information available will 
help us to guide the Nation, the States, 
and the schools themselves in guiding 
the bright children into a desire to go to 
college and improve themselves so they 
can help to bring about a bigger, a finer, 
and a greater America. I think substan- 
tially this bill is a good bill. 

I want to say to you, Mr. Speaker, if 
the bill goes to conference, and I am 
satisfied that it will, it shall be my pur- 
pose, certainly, as one of the conferees, 
and I am sure I speak for all the others, 
to bring back the best bill that we pos- 
sibly can. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I yield to the distin- 
guished minority leader, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. MARTIN]. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
is a vital part of the President's pro- 
gram. The only way we can secure a 
satisfactory bill is to send it to confer- 
ence where, I hope, the conferees will 
work out a measure that can become a 
law. I repeat, by all means, this bill 
should be sent to conference in order 
that we can have a bill that I believe the 
President can sign and which the ma- 
jority of the people want. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I thank the gentle- 
man very much. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I yield to the able 
gentleman from Utah who has had long 
experience in the field of education. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. Speaker, so many of 
our young people are completely mis- 
placed and frustrated because their par- 
ents force them and they themselves get 
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into programs where they do not belong 
and for which they have no aptitude. 
As a result, about half of all our youth 
have to drop out of school by the end of 
the second year, at the end of the sopho- 
more year, because of this lack of guid- 
ance. These tests which I am so sur- 
prised to hear being attacked in this way 
will be helpful in discovering a young 
person’s manual skills and dexterities, 
and his vocational interests and apti- 
tudes. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Alabama has expired. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield such time as he may require to 
the gentleman from Tennessee IMr. 
BAKER]. 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, I support 
this legislation and urge that it be sent 
to conference. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 2 minutes to the gentlewoman 
from Massachusetts [Mrs. ROGERS]. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Bertha Sheppard Adkins of Salisbury, 
Md., was sworn in today as Under Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. She was appointed by President 
Eisenhower July 21, 1958, to succeed 
John Alanson Perkins, resigned. 

Secretary Arthur S. Flemming admin- 
istered the oath of office in a ceremony 
at the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

Prior to accepting her new appoint- 
ment, Miss Adkins resigned as assistant 
chairman of the Republican National 
Committee. 

Miss Adkins has gained broad experi- 
ence in working with women leaders in 
national and local organizations. 

For 8 years Miss Adkins was dean of 
women at Western Maryland College 
and for 4 years dean of residence at 
Bradford Junior College in Massachu- 
setts. 

An alumna of Salisbury, Md., high 
school and Baldwin School in Bryn 
Mawr, Pa., Miss Adkins holds a bachelor 
of arts degree from Wellesley College 
and a master of arts degree from Colum- 
bia University. 

In June 1953, Miss Adkins was award- 
ed an honorary doctor of laws degree 
from Western Maryland College. In 
1955, she was elected a trustee of Ameri- 
can University in Washington, D. C. 

Miss Adkins is a life member of Pi 
Lambda Theta, an honorary society for 
women in education. She belongs to 
the Maryland Federation of Women’s 
Clubs and the American Association of 
University Women, and has served as a 
State board member of both organiza- 
tions. She is also a member of the Na- 
tional Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women. 

Recently, President Eisenhower ap- 
pointed Miss Adkins to the Lincoln Ses- 
quicentennial Commission and the mem- 
bers elected her chairman of its execu- 
tive committee. 

A daughter of Frederic Paul and Edna 
May—Sheppard—Adkins, Miss Adkins 
was born in Salisbury, Md., August 24, 
1906. She is a Methodist and belongs to 
the following clubs: Hamilton Street, 
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Baltimore; Harbor, Easton Md.; and 
Sulgrave, Washington, D. C. Her resi- 
dence is 321 Park Avenue, Salisbury, Md. 

Bertha Adkins will be an indefatigable 
resourceful worker and a fine executive. 
I wish her Godspeed in her difficult posi- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, T hope sincerely this edu- 
cational bill will go to conference. I have 
just come from the swearing in ceremony 
of Miss Bertha Adkins as Under Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
She will bring very fine knowledge and 
great experience to that great Govern- 
ment Department and will be very help- 
ful, I know, to all Members of Congress. 
She was the dean of a fine college in 
Maryland, has held many positions of 
trust and influence. She was head of 
the National Republican Women’s Com- 
mittee for years and was assistant chair- 
man of the Republican National Com- 
mittee. She was much beloved in that 
position and deserves much credit for her 
work for President Eisenhower. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. HOFFMAN]. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and to proceed in part out 
of order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOFFMAN. I yield if it is not 
taken out of my time. That 5 minutes 
is very short, you know. 

Mr. GWINN. Referring to the ques- 
tion that the gentleman from Alabama 
(Mr. ELLIOTT] referred to, they were put 
in the Recorp in the proceedings of the 
Senate on August 13, page 17322, and 
they came from the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. They 
were published by the Science and Re- 
search Department. Senator GOLD- 
WATER placed it in the RECORD. 

My statement of the $50 million a year 
additional scholarship was in error. It is 
$50 million all told and not $50 million 
per year, 

I thank you very much. 

Mr. HOFFMAN. If those who raised 
cattle for market followed the same gen- 
eral policy that we followed here in Con- 
gress, they would never wean a calf until 
it was bigger than its mother. What 
little I know I learned out of books 
written by people who thought self-reli- 
ance was a good thing. Our forefathers 
were willing to work. They were inde- 
pendent. They did not want somebody 
doing something for them all the time, 
and especially they did not wish King 
George telling them how to live. They 
were thrifty and they got along pretty 
well and the country was all right until 
we came along. When we did we began 
to wet nurse everyone. 

Now, of course, education is a wonder- 
ful and fine thing, but how long are we 
going down the road where part of us live 
on the rest of us? That is what we are 
doing day after day. We have created 
a situation where we will not do a single 
thing for ourselves if we can get some- 
body else to do it for us. 
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One of the boys asked me to have 
lunch with him. I said, “What are you 
going to have?” I wanted to know be- 
fore we went. When we make an appro- 
priation for some other country we are 
never sure they will take it as offered. 
That is the attitude. It is all wrong. If 
we would rely on ourselves and let other 
people do the same we might all be more 
content and happy. 

Now, getting back to the permission 
to speak out of order. A gentleman yes- 
terday on the ticker commented that 
only Jimmie Hoffa can continue to re- 
joice in his good luck. The gentleman 
was referring to the defeat of the Ken- 
nedy-Ives bill. So Jimmie Hoffa rejoices. 
But the thing he rejoices about is because 
some folks are so dumb they do not un- 
derstand that he admits he is a crook. 
Others do not seem to have the ability 
to jail him. Why does not the Govern- 
ment hire some competent attorneys, 
some competent investigators first, and 
then some competent attorneys, and 
send Jimmie to jail? They did not in 
Michigan, but up there the people had 
an excuse. Jimmie contributed toward 
the election of some judges. That might 
make a difference. 

Here is something else that was on the 
ticker: 

Honest union members and the general 
public can regard it as a tragedy that poli- 
tics has prevented the recommendations of 
the McClellan committee from being carried 
out this year. 


Who stalled the McClellan recom- 
mendations? Not Senator GOLDWATER. 
Not Senator KNOwLAN D. Gentlemen 
who think they are politically smart did 
it. That labor vote—the approval of a 
Reuther loomed big. 

The Senate sent us a good bill? A 
bill that would protect the union man? 
The average individual? The man who 
creates a job? Meets a payroll? 

That is all arrant nonsense. Anyone 
who cares to take a look at the bill 
knows it. Of course there is politics in 
it. Over there the vote was 88 to 1, and 
they voted that way because they did not 
know what was in the bill themselves. 
Every single amendment that was offered 
that would hurt a union man, crook who 
bosses the union men, was voted down. 
They sent it over here and thought we 
were so gullible we would not know what 
was in it, 

Sure, Federal aid to education. The 
head fellow Meany said the bill was all 
right. Reuther said it was all right. 
Do you want to vote for anything Reu- 
ther wants? You know what he is after. 
Dictatorship. He uses force to get his 
way. He is a goon-squad leader. 

Listen to this. The gentleman com- 
mented: 

Constructive labor-reform legislation will 
definitely be brought forward again next 
year. 


If that be true it will have to come 
from someone other than candidates for 
a presidential nomination. Now, you 
send over a political document like K-I 
over here, and I doubt very much if it will 
get by the House. That bill was as bad 
for the employers as the Wagner Act. 

You could almost hold in one hand 
the real bad men that have been exposed 
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in the unions by the McClellan Commit- 
tee, but if there is anyone that needs 
help it is the member of the union, and 
the reason is that he has not anything to 
say about the amount of assessments 
and dues which are levied; he just pays 
and he has not anything to say about it at 
all. I leave it to you to figure that out. 

Here is one more item: 

In the meantime those who defeated this 
bill will bear a heavy responsibility for the 
labor racketeering that will continue un- 
checked. 


Do you get that? Those Congressmen 
who voted against this bill 198 are re- 
sponsible for the labor racketeering that 
will continue. What rotten nonsense. 
If those who wrote the bill had given us 
a worthwhile piece of proposed legisla- 
tion not 50 would have voted against it. 
If that committee over there would pay 
as much attention to Walter Reuther 
who is just as big a crook as Jimmy 
Hoffa, and if the Department of Justice 
would follow through and folks would 
quit coddling the labor bosses, we might 
need more jails. That may seem in con- 
tradiction of what I said earlier, that the 
real crooks were few in number, but un- 
fortunately these big bosses and big 
crooks have little crooks working for and 
with them. 

I cannot understand it to save my life. 
We all know about Hoffa; apparently he 
is as smart as any of them. He has been 
at it for years. I cannot understand 
how he gets away with what he does ex- 
cept that the Government will not pay 
the price to hire enough competent at- 
torneys. 

It would be unfair, it would be unjust to 
charge the committee with covering up 
for Walter Reuther—and please remem- 
ber, I do not make any such charge; all 
I say is that being in the same political 
bed with him that they did not pull back 
the blankets when they got up in the 
morning and let us take a real look at 
Reuther. That seems to be the situa- 
tion. Sure, Reuther puts up the cam- 
paign money for some Democratic and 
Republican candidates, but that is no 
reason why the Congress should not 
write sound, effective legislation protect- 
ing all. 

When a gentleman from the other body 
undertakes to tell us that 198 Members 
of the House are backing up racketeer- 
ing there is something wrong with his 
head and we certainly do need Federal 
aid to educate some over on that side. 
But, Mr. Speaker, permit me to call at- 
tention to another situation. 

TIME TO TAKE A LOOK, EVEN THOUGH WE WILL 
NOT LISTEN OR STOP 

Certainly, the unfortunate who, 
through no fault of their own, have 
trouble in making both ends meet, 
should and will be treated sympathet- 
ically. None will be permitted to con- 
tinue in dire need. 

Nevertheless, the results which must 
follow the enactment of Federal legisla- 
tion and the appropriation of the tax- 
payers’ dollars must also be considered. 

The situation seems to simmer down 
to the proposition of how long and to 
what extent should some of us live on 
the rest of us. 


August 19 


A thought-provoking article is that in 
the Saturday Evening Post of August 
23, which reads as follows: 


FULL EMPLOYMENT BY LAw WOULD END 
Economic FREEDOM 


A number of liberals, including some 
labor leaders, are critical of what they term 
the administration’s failure to carry out a 
solemn obligation of the Government. Ac- 
cording to their story, the United States in 
1946 promised by law to maintain full em- 
ployment of its citizens at all times. 

This is a distortion of the record. The 
bill they refer to was originally framed in 
1945 to head off a calamitous depression 
which never materialized. 

The reasoning of economic experts, as the 
war drew to a close, was highly plausible. 
There were more than 12 million Americans 
in the armed services. Nine or ten million 
would be thrown back on the labor market 
within a year, and it was supposed that this 
would mean a return to mass unemploy- 
ment. 

The Wagner-Murray bill for full employ- 
ment, introduced in 1945, gave extraordinary 
powers and responsibilities to the Federal 
Government. Philip Murray, then head of 
the CIO, reflected the left-wing opinion be- 
hind the proposal when he said that the 
Government should take over and operate 
idle factories. The original text of the bill 
declared that it was the Government’s duty 
to furnish employment to all who sought 
work, on the farm or in mines, mills, and 
manufacturing. Putting it into practice 
would have required close controls and the 
nationalization of key industries. 

When the bill passed in February 1946, it 
was called the Employment Act. Congress 
had removed its radical clauses, in spite of 
President Truman’s strong support for the 
first version. What the law now says, and 
all it says, is that the President shall have 
a Council of Economic Advisers to aid him 
by continuous study in the preparation of an 
economic report to Congress at the begin- 
ning of each regular session. In addition, 
the law establishes the Congressional Joint 
Economic Committee, made up of seven 
members from each House, who are to make 
their owm investigations and offer informed 
judgments on the President's economic pro- 
posals. 

These are useful provisions, but they are 
very far from anything like a full employ- 
ment act. What had happened between the 
spring of 1945 and the spring of 1946 to tone 
down even Mr. Truman’s enthusiasm for a 
planned economy? Nothing, except that the 
dire predictions of mass unemployment 
failed to come true. Faced by the shortages 
created by the war—in housing, cars, raw 
materials and consumer goods—the Nation 
rolled up its sleeves and went to work. 

It is sometimes tedious to recall facts, 
rather than nourish fancies, but too much 
is at stake in the preservation of the Ameri- 
can system to encourage any delusion that 
the Government can guarantee full employ- 
ment without paralyzing controls that 
would put an end to American economic 
freedom. 


The basic difficulty in working out an 
equitable and painless solution to taking 
care of the unemployment problem is 
due to the fact that the fabulous Uncle 
Sam doesn’t have any money of his 
own. Taxing all of us, or, when the sit- 
uation boils down, some of us, to support 
the rest of us runs head on into the sad 
fact that many of us are quite willing 
to rest on our oars while others do the 
work which must be done if we are to live 
in comparative comfort. It would be 
very helpful indeed if Congress could 
enact legislation which would plant in 
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each of us an irresistible desire to go 
along on his own so far as is possible. 

Often think how enjoyable it might 
be if I could just sit in the rockingchair 
on the porch and watch the world go by. 
Then, when I try it, the spirit of my 
ancestors gets me up on my feet. If I 
can’t find anything else to do, will dig 
a few worms and go fishing—and be- 
lieve me, brother, that’s not all fun 
either. Because sometimes it rains and 
the fish won’t bite. 

There’s a moral in this somewhere, if 
you can find it. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Gavin]. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, I am op- 
posed to this legislation. For anybody 
who agrees with me, the vote on the 
resolution is No! —it should be de- 
feated. The bill will help only a limited 
number of pupils. It is very discrimina- 
tory. You do not know whether it is a 
loan; you do not know whether it is a 
grant; you do not know whether it is a 
scholarship program. It has not been 
thought out carefully. It will cost per- 
haps a couple billion dollars—two thou- 
sand million dollars. 

Also I am opposed to the Federal Gov- 
ernment in any way intervening in the 
educational system of this great coun- 
try of ours. 

If you want trouble in our Federal 
education system, adopt the legislation to 
send the bill to conference. This is the 
opening wedge. That is all it is. You 
have not been hearing from the folks 
back home because they know little about 
this proposed scholarship and loan pro- 
gram. The pressure groups are behind 
this legislation in order to get their foot 
in the door of our educational system. 
Once they get their foot in the door this 
program which is estimated to cost a bil- 
lion and a half dollars, will next year be 
up, I predict, to $3 billion, and then up 
each succeeding year. They will build 
up a bureaucracy within the Federal 
Government to perpetuate this entry into 
our educational system, they will be tell- 
ing the local authorities what to do, 
when to do it, and how to doit. You will 
have problems that you do not anticipate 
by this gesture to help a limited number 
of pupils receive scholarships and it is a 
limited number. 

For example, let us suppose John 
Smith, in block 1, gets a grant; Joe 
Brown, in block 2, gets a grant; but the 
boy in the third block, all of them in the 
same class, gets nothing. The parents 
are going to come to us and say, “Why 
do John Smith and Joe Brown get schol- 
arships, grants, or loans, but my boy 
cannot get anything?” 

You are going to help 20,000 or 30,000 
students, maybe, and you will have about 
2 million applicants. What happens to 
the others? If it is going to cost a couple 
of billion dollars to help 20,000 or 30,000 
students, what would it cost to take care 
of a couple of million who are just as 
much entitled to a scholarship, loan, or 
grant as any other student? It will run 
into an exorbitant sum of money. 

So you had better think carefully. 
This resolution should be defeated. The 
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committee at least should have brought 
out a bill that was well thought out, not 
a hodge-podge of ideas but something 
constructive, so Congress could vote in- 
telligently on it. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. STAGGERS]. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve the time has come for this Congress 
to take some cognizance of the deficien- 
cies in our educational system and try 
to help in whatever way we think is right. 

This bill, which is not perfect, should 
be acted on now. The recent events have 
shown us that we have not exerted the 
influence we should to keep our educa- 
tional system abreast of other lines of 
endeavor in this space age. Some of the 
best young brains and minds in America 
are being wasted because of lack of in- 
terest of the general public, and often- 
times because of the lack of funds on the 
part of the student and his family. 

The time is now—not the next Con- 
gress. That might be too late. Accord- 
ingly, I believe the resolution should be 
adopted forthwith to permit the con- 
ferees to meet and iron out the differ- 
ences between the House and Senate 
measures. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. MADDEN]. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, of 
course, I am for this resolution. I wish 
to call to the attention of the House the 
fact that since Saturday morning tele- 
grams, in numbers the like of which I 
have never received in the 16 years I 
have been in Congress, came into my 
office from all parts of Indiana, in favor 
of this scholarship legislation. There 
are about 250 telegrams and letters in 
my office denouncing the Jenner amend- 
ment excluding Indiana that was at- 
tached to this bill in the other body. 

I have never observed an uprising of 
indignation like has taking place in the 
Hoosier State because Indiana was more 
or less declared out of the Union as 
far as this legislation is concerned. 
These telegrams came from groups of 
schoolteachers, from principals, from 
superintendents, from noonday clubs, 
from individuals extending all the 
way from the Ohio River to Lake Mich- 
igan; small towns and large towns; 
Indianapolis, Fort Wayne, Logansport, 
Gary, South Bend; all over the State. 
Indiana is indeed aroused owing to the 
fact that the other body saw fit to ex- 
clude that great Hoosier State from this 
necessary legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, yesterday I spent most of 
the day answering telephone calls from 
newspapers, television and radio stations 
throughout Indiana asking what is go- 
ing to happen to Indiana’s participation 
in this legislation. I sent a page boy 
over to the office just a minute ago to 
get some of these telegrams and bring 
them over here to show the membership 
a testimonial of protest against the 
Jenner amendment coming from the 
grassroots of Indiana. I would like to 
have shown the Members of the House 
the bulk of telegrams I received and the 
letters that started coming to me since 
last Friday morning. Out of two-hun- 
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dred-and-sixty-odd which came in be- 
fore I left the office, the only message 
that came in endorsing Indiana’s ex- 
clusion was a letter signed by some 
person down in southern Indiana. I 
would like to print all these messages in 
the Record but, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent. to print a sample of 
about one-tenth of these protests against 
excluding Indiana from this legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I do hope that this reso- 
lution is passed. 


Morocco, IND., August 16, 1958. 
Representative Ray MADDEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. OC. 

In regard to science scholarship and equip- 
ment bill, Newton County Classroom Teach- 
ers Association urges that Indiana be re- 
stored on basis of other States. 

LAWRENCE BANNON, 
President, Newton County Classroom 
Teachers Association. 
Terre HAUTE, IND., August 16, 1958. 
Representative Ray MADDEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The West Vigo School Improvement Coun- 
cil regrets Senator JeENNER’s action remov- 
ing Indiana from participation in science 
scholarship and equipment bill. We repre- 
sent several thousand citizens who urge you 
to work to reinstate Indiana and seek pas- 
sage for the bill. We would greatly appreci- 
ate your cooperation in this matter. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. ROBERT HILL, 
Council President. 
PORTLAND, IND., August 16, 1958. 
Representative Ray MADDEN of Indiana, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We urge Indiana be restored on scholar- 

ship and equipment bill. 
PorTLAND TEACHERS ASSOCIATION. 
ROACHDALE, IND., August 16, 1958. 
Representative Ray MADDEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Montgomery County Classroom Teachers 
of Indiana request your utmost cooperation 
in restoring Indiana on basis of other States 
in the science scholarship and equipment 
bill. 

ROBERT L. GOODING, 
President. 


FRANKLIN, IND., August 16, 1958. 
Representative Ray MADDEN, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Franklin classroom teachers urgently re- 
quest that Indiana be restored on basis of 
other States to science scholarship and equip- 
ment bill. 

GLADYS PASEL, 
President. 


CAMPBELLSBURG, IND., August 16, 1958. 
Hon. Ray J. MADDEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Senator JENNER’Ss action childish. We 

want Federal aid for schools. 
H. E. ROBERSON, 
Superintendent, Campbellsburg Schools. 


BOONVILLE, IND., August 16, 1958. 
Hon. Ray J. MADDEN, 
Capitol Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Please restore Indiana in science scholarship 
bill equip with other States. Disregard 
JENNER, 

CHARLES J. POSEY, 
Warrick County School Superintendent. 
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LOGANSPORT, IND., August 16, 1958. 
Representative Ray MADDEN, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Eliminate JenNer’s ridiculous amendment 
to education scholarship and equipment bill. 
CHAS, SHARP. 
Superintendent of Schools. 


Monon, IND., August 16, 1958. 
Representative Ray MADDEN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Please return Indiana same basis your 
State education bill. 
Bamp F. Cox, 
President, Jasper County Teachers. 


LEBANON, IND., August 15, 1958. 
Representative Ray MADDEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Urge that Indiana be restored on basis of 
other States in science scholarship and 
equipment bill. 

AL CRAWFORD, 
President, Lebanon Classroom Teach- 
ers Association, 


BOON VILLE, IND., August 15, 1958. 
Representative Ray MADDEN, 
Capitol Building, Washington, D. C.: 
We urge you support necessary legislation 
to strike out Jenner amendment to science 
scholarship and equipment bill. 
Mrs. MILDRED MARTIN, 
President, Ohio Township Classroom 
Teachers. 
New CASTLE, IND., August 15, 1958. 
Representative Ray MADDEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Building, Washington, D. C.: 
Please restore Indiana on basis of other 
States in the science scholarship and equip- 
ment bill. 


Capitol 


T. D. EDINGTON, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


ANGOLA, IND., August 15, 1958. 
Ray MADDEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

Request Indiana not be excluded from 

school bill benefits. 
CLAYTON ELLIOTT, 
County Superintendent, Steuben 
County. 
JEFFERSONVILLE CITY SCHOOLS, 
Jeffersonville, Ind., August 15, 1958. 
Representative Ray MADDEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE MADDEN: I would like 
to solicit your consideration of restoring In- 
diana to eligibility for participation in the 
science scholarship and equipment bill. 

We in the grassroots know that the need 
exists and I assure you that the school of- 
flelals do not concur with Senator JENNER’s 
statement that Indiana will take care of 
the need. 

Our Senator’s attitude has certainly 
aroused a great deal of feeling in this area. 

Respectfully, 
H. F. SCHULTE, 
Superintendent. 
RICHMOND, IND., August 15, 1958. 
REPRESENTATIVE RAY MADDEN, 
House of Representatives, Capitol Hill, 
United States Congress, Washington, 
D. C. 

Strongly urge your support in restoring 
Indiana in participation of the science 
scholarship and equipment bill. 

PAUL C. GARRISON, 
Superintendent, School. 
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LINTON, IND., August 15, 1958. 
Hon. RAY MADDEN, 
Representative, House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MrR. MADDEN: We strongly urge that 
Indiana be restored on the basis of other 
States in the science scholarship and equip- 
ment bill. 

J. EARL BALES, 
Superintendent, Linton-Stockton 
School Corp. 


BLUFFTON, IND., August 15, 1958. 
Representative Ray MADDEN, 
Conference Committee, 
Capitol Hill, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Our public schools of Indiana 
want to be restored to the benefits of the 
science scholarship and equipment bill con- 
trary to the expression of Senator JENNER. 
Please. 

EDWIN E. PRIBLE, 

Superintendent, Bluffton Public Schools. 

NAPPANEE, IND., August 15, 1958. 
Representative Ray MADDEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Nappanee classroom teachers urge restora- 
tion of Indiana on basis of other States for 
science scholarship and equipment bill 
passed by Congress. 

PAUL J. HARTLE, 

President, Nappanee Classroom Teachers. 

GREENFIELD, IND., August 15, 1958. 
RAY MADDEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Jenner amendment to science scholarship 
and equipment bill must be defeated. 
Schools hard pressed for money. Assistance 
needed. 

CHARLES S. WISEHART, 
Superintendent, Greenfield School. 
CLAYPOOL, IND., August 15, 1958. 
Representative Ray MADDEN, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Urgently request Indiana be restored to 
scholarship and equipment bill on basis of 
other States. 

Mrs. Mary REECE, 
President, Warsaw Classroom Teachers 
Association. 
DECATUR, IND., August 15, 1958. 
Congressman Ray MADDEN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Urge that you do everything in your power 
to get Indiana restored on science scholar- 
ship and equipment bill. 

M. GRABILL, 
Guy Brown, 
Superintendents, Adams County and 
Decatur Schools. 
MOUNT VERNON, IND., August 15, 1958. 
Representative Ray MADDEN, 
Capitol Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We will appreciate efforts to have Indiana 

included in science scholarship bill. 
MOUNT VERNON CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION. 
NEW ALBANY, IND., August 15, 1958. 
Congressman Ray MADDEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Are we taking the first step toward reces- 
sion? Senator JENNER in proposing his 
amendment to science scholarship and 
equipment bill but think he has. Let’s be 
realistic. We can ill afford to pay cost for 
other States and stand on principle to the 
exclusion of our own needs. His are 
misleading. If not too late let us get in line. 

GLEN BARKES, 
Superintendent of Schools. 
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SALEM, IND. August 15, 1958. 
Hon. Representative Ray MADDEN, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Please see that Indiana is included in edu- 
cation bill. 
CHARLES W. FRANKLIN, 
Superintendent, Salem Washington 
Township Schools, 
ROCHESTER, IND., August 15, 1958. 
Congressman Ray MADDEN, 
Capitol Building, 
Representative Office, 
Washington, D.C. 
Sm: Rochester teachers urge restoration 
of Indiana to aid-to-education bill. 
WILLIAM SCHROER. 


GOSHEN, IND., August 15, 1958. 

Hon. RAY MADDEN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Believe Indiana should be restored to share 
in S. 4237. 
CLAUDE C. GIBSON, 
President, Elkhart County Class- 
room Teachers Association. 


Warsaw, IND., August 15, 1958. 
Representative Ray MADDEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Respectfully urge Indiana be given similar 
consideration to other States in education 
bill. 
CARL BURT, 
Superintendent, Warsaw City Schools. 


TERRE HAUTE, IND. 
Representative Ray MADDEN, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We regard it highly unfair that Indiana 
children by denied equal educational bene- 
fits. 

WAYNE COLTHARP, 
President, Vigo County Classroom 
Teachers Association, Seelyville, 
Ind, 
RUSHVILLE, IND., August 15, 1958. 
Representative Ray MADDEN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Urge defeat of Jenner amendment to 

school aid bill. 
C. M. Demunsrun, 
Superintendent, Rush County Schools. 
EL woop, IND., August 15, 1958. 
Representative Ray MADDEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.. 

Please restore Indiana on the basis of 
other States to science scholarship and 
equipment bill. We regret the action taken 
by our Senator. 

KEITH SCOTT, 
Superintendent, Elwood Public Schools. 
RUSHVILLE, IND., August 15, 1958. 
Representative Ray MADDEN, 
Capitol Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Strongly urge Indiana be restored on basis 
of other States to science scholarship, equip- 
ment bill. Jenner amendment must be dis- 
carded. 

BERNARD K. MCKENZIE, 
Superintendent of Schools. 


PERU, IND., August 15, 1958. 
Representative Ray MADDEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Contrary to views of Senator Jenner, Peru 
City teachers urgently request that Indiana 
be restored on scholarship bill on basis of 
other States. 7 
DONALDA TILLETT, 
President, Peru Teachers Association. 
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Fort WAYNE, IND., August 15, 1958. 
The Honorable Ray MADDEN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Please put Indiana on the basis of other 
States in the science scholarship and equip- 
ment bill. We oppose JENNER’s amendment. 

GRACE PENNINGTON, 
President, Ft. Wayne Teachers Association. 


Waka Rusa, IND., August 15, 1958. 
Congressman Ray MADDEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Please restore Indiana on same basis as 
other States in Elliott science and equipment 
bill. 

GLADE E. ROHRER, 

Chairman Legislative Commission, In- 

diana State Teachers Association. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., August 15, 1958. 
Representative Ray J. MADDEN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington D. C., 
Exclude Jenner amendment Elliott bill, 
Indiana needs better schools. 
ILA HORN. 
GARRETT, IND., August 15, 1958. 
Hon. RAY MADDEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Garrett Classroom Teachers Association re- 
quests that Indiana be restored on basis of 
other States in Senate bill S. 4237. 
ALICE Hatt, 
Legislative Chairman. 


RICHMOND, IND., August 15, 1958. 
Hon. Ray MADDEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Please restore Indiana to National Defense 

Act on basis of other States. 
RICHARD Horn, President, 
Richmond Classroom Teachers Association. 
JEFFERSONVILLE, IND., August 15, 1958. 
Representative Ray MADDEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I urge that you give serious consideration 
to restoring Indiana on the same basis as 
other States in the science scholarship and 
equipment bill passed by Congress last week. 

VANCE B. COLLINS, 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Clarksville, Ind. 
BOONVILLE, IND., August 16, 1958. 
Representative Ray MADDEN, 
United States Congress, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Dran Mr. MADDEN: We in Indiana are 
shocked and disgusted by Senator JENNER’s 
action in removing our State from the bene- 
fits of the new science scholarship and equip- 
ment bill. I speak for our local group of 
65 teachers when I urge you to do every- 
thing in your power to rectify this terrible 
injustice to Indiana's children. 

Yours truly, 
RUTH B. WILSON, 
President, Boonville-Boon Township 
Classroom Teachers. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., August 19, 1958. 
Hon. Ray J. MADDEN, 
House Rules Committee, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We deplore the delay in the enactment of 
the scholarship-science aid bill, please use 
your influence in securing action before ad- 
journment. 

Mrs. Don HERRIN, 
First Vice President, Indiana Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. 
Mrs. GRAYDON HENMAN, 
Chairman of Legislation. 


ANDERSON, IND., August 18, 1958. 
Representative Ray MADDEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 
We hope you will help restore Indiana to 
the science scholarship and equipment bill. 
ANDERSON FEDERATION OF TEACHERS, 
JOHN Garricus, President. 


VEEDERSBURG, IND., August 15, 1958. 
Representative Ray MADDEN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Request Indiana be restored to receive sci- 
ence scholarship aid. 
x P. H. SPENCER, 

Superintendent, 
Veedersburg Van Buren School Corp. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., August 15, 1958. 
Representative Ray MADDEN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Since Indiana money will be used to sup- 
port Federal scholarship program see that In- 
diana is included. 

OTTO JANERT, 
Janert Packing Co., Inc. 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I move the previous question on the 
resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The question was taken, and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ject to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present, and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
1 and the Clerk will call the 
roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were —yeas 259, nays 110, not voting 60, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 179] 
YEAS—259 
Addonizio Canfield Eberharter 
Albert Cannon Edmondson 
Allen, Calif. Carnahan Elliott 
Andersen, Carrigg Everett 
H. Carl Cederberg Evins 
Anderson, Celler Faberstein 
Mont. Chamberlain Fascell 
Andrews Cheif Fenton 
Anfuso Chenoweth Fino 
Ashley Chiperfield Flood 
Aspinall Christopher 
Avery Clark Forand 
Ayres Coad 
Baker Cooley Fountain 
Baldwin Corbett er 
Baring Cretella Frelinghuysen 
Barrett a 3 
Bass, N. H. Iowa Garmatz 
Bass, Tenn. Curtin George 
ker Curtis, Mass. Glenn 
Beckworth Curtis, Mo Granahan 
Bennett, Fla. Davis, Tenn. Grant 
Bennett, Mich. Dawson, III Gray 
Bentley Dawson, Utah Green, Oreg. 
Delaney Green, Pa. 
Boland Gregory 
Bolling Dent Griffin 
Bonner Denton Griffiths 
pon Derounian Gubser 
yle Diggs Hagen 
Breeding Dingell Harris 
Brooks, Tex. Dixon Haskell 
Broomfield Dollin; Hays, Ark. 
Brown, Ga. Donohue Hays, Ohio 
Brown, Mo, Dooley Healey 
Broyhill Dorn, N. Y. Heselton 
Byrd Dur! Holifield 
Byrne, Pa. Dwyer Holland 
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Clevenger 
Coffin 


Rutherford 
Meader 
Merrow Saund 
Metcalf Schenck 
Schwengel 
Mitchell Scott, Pa. 
Moore Seely-Brown 
Morano Selden 
Morgan 
Morris Shelley 
Moss Sheppard 
Moulder Sikes 
‘ulter Siler 
Natcher Sisk 
Nix Smith, Miss. 
Norblad Smith, Va. 
Norrell Staggers 
O’Brien, III teed 
O'Brien, N. Y. Sullivan 
O'Hara, III. 
O’Konski Taylor 
O'Neill Teller 
Osmers Tewes 
Ostertag Thomas 
Patman Thompson, N. J. 
Patterson Thompson, Tex. 
Perkins Thornberry 
Pfost Tollefson 
Philbin Trimble 
Poage Udall 
Polk Uliman 
Porter Van Zandt 
Price n 
Quie Walter 
Rabaut Watts 
Westland 
Rees, Kans. Wharton 
Reuss Widnall 
Rhodes, Ariz, Wier 
Rhodes, Pa. Wigglesworth 
Ri Wilson, Calif. 
Ro Withrow 
Robsion, Ky. Wolverton 
0 Wright 
Rogers, Colo. Yates 
Rogers, Fla. Younger 
„Mass. Zablocki 
Rogers, Tex. Zelenko 
Rooney 
Roosevelt 
NAYS—110 
Gary O'Hara, Minn, 
Gathings Pelly 
Gavin Pilcher 
Gross Pillion 
Gwinn Poff 
Haley Ray 
Harden Reece, Tenn. 
Hardy Reed 
Harrison, Va. Riley 
Harvey Rivers 
Hem; Robeson, Va. 
Henderson Robison, N. Y. 
Herlong Sadlak ' 
Hess St. George 
Hiestand Saylor 
Hill Scherer 
Hoeven Scott, N. C. 
Hoffman Scrivner 
Jackson Scudder 
Jensen Simpson, II. 
Johansen Simpson, Pa. 
Kitchin Smith, Calif. 
Kruger Smith, Kans. 
Laird Springer 
Landrum Stauffer 
Lipscomb Taber 
McGregor Teague, Calif. 
McMillan ee Wyo. 
Michel Utt 
Miller, Md Van Pelt 
Miller, Nebr. Vorys 
Mumma Weaver 
Murray Whitener 
Neal Whitten 
Nicholson Williams, Miss, 
Nimtz Wiison, Ind. 
NOT VOTING—60 
Colmer Jones, Mo. 
Coudert Kearney 
Dies Kilburn 
Doyle LeCompte 
Engle McCarthy 
Friedel McCormack 
Gordon McCulloch 
Hale McIntire 
Halleck Macdonald 
Harrison, Nebr. Mason 
Hébert Miller, Calif. 
Hillings Miller, N. X. 
James Minshall 
Jenkins Montoya 


Morrison. Shuford Vursell 
Passman Sieminski Wainwright 
Powell Spence Williams, N. Y. 
Preston Teague, Tex Willis 

Prouty Thompson, La. Winstead 
Radwan Va Young 


So the resolution was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Buckley for, with Mr. Beamer against. 

Mr. Hillings for, with Mr. Mason against. 

Mr. Baumhart for, with Mr. Minshall 
against. 

Mr. James for, with Mr. Jenkins against. 

Mr. Vanik for, with Mr. Williams of New 
York against. 

Mr. Wainwright for, with Mr. Coudert 
against. 

Mr. Coffin for, with Mr. Clevenger against. 

Mr. Boggs for, with Mr. Kilburn against. 

Mr. Hébert for, with Mr. Radwan against. 

Mr. Morrison for, with Mr. Burdick against. 

Mr. Thompson of Louisiana for, with Mr. 
Kearney against. 

Mr. Willis for, with Mr. Colmer against. 

Mr. Friedel for, with Mr. Winstead against. 

Mr. McCarthy for, with Mr. McCulloch 
against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Bailey with Mr. Belcher. 

Mrs. Blitch with Mr. Vursell. 

Mr. Miller of California, with Mr. Prouty. 

Mr. Engle with Mr. LeCompte. 

Mr. Doyle with Mr. McIntire. 

Mr. Preston with Mr. Miller of New York. 

Mr. Montoya with Mr. Hale. 

Mr. Young with Mr. Halleck. 

Mr. Teague of Texas with Mr. Harrison of 
Nebraska. 

Mr. Boykin with Mr. Brownson. 


Mr. SCUDDER changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints 
the following conferees: Messrs. BARDEN, 
BAILEY, ELLIOTT, METCALF, GwiINN, 
Kearns, and HASKELL. 


WELFARE AND PENSION PLANS DIS- 
CLOSURE ACT 


Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (S. 
2888) to provide for registration, report- 
ing, and disclosure of employee welfare 
and pension benefit plans, and ask unan- 
imous consent that the statement of the 
managers on the part of the House be 
read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. No. 2656) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 
2888) to provide for registration, reporting, 
and disclosure of employee welfare and 
pension benefit plans, having met, after full 
and free conference, have agreed to reccm- 
mend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
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follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to 
be inserted by the House amendment insert 
the following: “That this Act may be cited 
as the Welfare and Pension Plans Disclosure 
Act.” 

“TABLE OF CONTENTS 


“Welfare and Pension Plans Disclosure Act 


“Sec. 2. Findings and policy. 

“Sec. 3. Definitions, 

“Sec. 4, Coverage. 

“Sec. 5. Duty of disclosure and reporting. 
“Sec. 6. Description of the plan. 
“Sec. 7. Annual reports. 

“Sec. 8. Publication. 

“Sec. 9. Enforcement. 

“Sec. 10. Effect of other laws. 

“Sec. 11. Separability of provisions. 
“Sec. 12. Effective date. 


“FINDINGS AND POLICY 


“Sec 2. (a) The Congress finds that the 
growth in size, scope, and numbers of em- 
ployee welfare and pension benefit plans in 
recent years has been rapid and substantial; 
that the continued well-being and security 
of millions of employees and their depend- 
ents are directly affected by these plans; 
that they are affected with a national public 
interest; that they have become an impor- 
tant factor affecting the stability of em- 
ployment and the successful development 
of industrial relations; that they have be- 
come an important factor in commerce be- 
cause of the interstate character of their 
activities, and of the activities of their partic- 
ipants, and the employers, employees organ- 
izations, and other entities by which they 
are established or maintained; that owing 
to the lack of employee information con- 
cerning their operation, it is desirable in the 
interests of employees and their beneficiaries, 
and to provide for the general welfare and 
the free flow of commerce, that disclosure 
be made with respect to the operation and 
administration of such plans. 

“(b) It is hereby declared to be the policy 
of this Act to protect interstate commerce 
and the interests of participants in employee 
welfare and pension benefit plans and their 
beneficiaries, by requiring the disclosure and 
reporting to participants and beneficiaries 
of financial and other information with re- 
spect thereto. 

“DEFINITIONS 


“Sec. 3. (a) When used in this Act— 

“(1) The term ‘employee welfare benefit 
plan’ means any plan, fund, or program 
which is communicated to or its benefits 
described in writing to the employees, and 
which was heretofore or is hereafter estab- 
lished by an employer or by an employee 
organization, or by both, for the purpose of 
providing for its participants or their bene- 
ficiaries, through the purchase of insurance 
or otherwise, medical, surgical, or hospital 
care or benefits, or benefits in the event of 
sickness, accident, disability, death, or un- 
employment. 

“(2) The term ‘employee pension benefit 
plan’ means any plan, fund, or program 
which is communicated or its benefits de- 
scribed in writing to the employees, and 
which was heretofore or is hereafter estab- 
lished by an employer or by an employee 
organization, or by both, for the purpose of 
providing for its participants or their bene- 
ficiaries, by the purchase of insurance or 
annuity contracts or otherwise, retirement 
benefits, and includes any profit-sharing 
plan which provides benefits at or after 
retirement. 

“(3) The term ‘employee organization’ 
means any labor union or any organization 
of any kind, or any agency or employee 
representation committee, association, 
group, or plan, in which employees partic- 
ipate and which exists for the purpose, in 
whole or in part, of dealing with employers 
concerning an employee welfare or pension 
benefit plan, or other matters incidental to 
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employment relationships; or any employees’ 
beneficiary association organized for the 
purpose, in whole or in part, of establishing 
such a plan. 

“(4) The term ‘employer’ means any per- 
son acting directly as an employer or indi- 
rectly in the interest of an employer in rela- 
tion to an employee welfare or pension 
benefit plan, and includes a group or associa- 
tion of employers acting for an employer 
in such capacity. 

“(5) The term ‘employee’ means any indi- 
vidual employed by an employer. 

“(6) The term ‘participant’ means any 
employee or former employee of an employer 
or any member of an employee organization 
who is or may become eligible to receive a 
benefit of any type from an employee wel- 
fare or pension benefit plan, or whose bene- 
ficlaries may be eligible to receive any such 
benefit. 

“(7) The term ‘beneficiary’ means a per- 
son designated by a participant or by the 
terms of an employee welfare or pension 
benefit plan who is or may become entitled 
to a benefit thereunder. 

“(8) The term ‘person’ means an individ- 
ual, partnership, corporation, mutual com- 
pany, joint-stock company, trust, unincor- 
porated organization, association, or employ- 
ee organization, 

“(9) The term ‘State’ means any State 
of the United States, the District of Co- 
lumbia, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the Virgin 
Islands, and the Canal Zone. 

“(10) The term ‘commerce’ means trade, 
commerce, transportation, or communica- 
tion among the several States, or between 
any foreign country and any State, or be- 
tween any State and any place outside 
thereof. 

“(11) The term ‘affecting commerce’ means 
in commerce, or burdening or obstructing 
commerce or the free flow of commerce. 


“COVERAGE 


“Sec. 4. (a) Except as provided in sub- 
section (b), this Act shall apply to any em- 
ployee welfare or pension benefit plan if it 
is established or maintained by any employer 
or employers engaged in commerce or in any 
industry or activity affecting commerce or 
by any employee organization or organiza- 
tions representing employees engaged in 
commerce or in any industry or activity 
affecting commerce or by both. 

“(b) This Act shall not apply to an em- 
ployee welfare or pension benefit plan if— 

“(1) such plan is administered by the 
Federal Government or by the government 
of a State, by a political subdivision of a 
State, or by an agency or instrumentality of 
any of the foregoing; 

“(2) such plan was established and is 
maintained solely for the purpose of com- 
plying with applicable workmen's compensa- 
tion laws or unemployment compensation 
disability insurance laws; 

“(3) such plan is exempt from taxation 
under section 501 (a) of the Internal Rey- 
enue Code of 1954 and is administered as a 
corollary to membership in a fraternal bene- 
fit society described in section 501 (c) (8) 
of such Code or by organizations described 
in sections 501 (c) (3) and 501 (c) (4) of 
such Code; or 

“(4) such plan covers not more than 25 
employees. 


“DUTY OF DISCLOSURE AND REPORTING 


“Sec. 5. (a) The administrator of an em- 
ployee welfare benefit plan or an employee 
pension benefit plan shall publish in ac- 
cordance with section 8 to each participant 
or beneficiary covered thereunder (1) a de- 
scription of the plan and (2) an annual 
financial report. Such description and such 
report shall contain information required 
by sections 6 and 7 of this Act and shall 
be published in accordance with the provi- 
sions of this Act. 
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“(b) The term ‘administrator’ whenever 
used in this Act refers to— 

“(1) the person or persons designated by 
the terms of the plan or the collective bar- 
gaining agreement with responsibility for 
the ultimate control, disposition, or manage- 
ment of the money received or contributed; 
or 

“(2) in the absence of such designation, 
the person or persons actually responsible 
for the control, disposition, or management 
of the money received or contributed, irre- 
spective of whether such control, disposition, 
or management is exercised directly or 
through an agent or trustee designated by 
such person or persons. 


“DESCRIPTION OF THE PLAN 


“Sec. 6. (a) Except as provided in section 
4, the description of any employee welfare or 
pension benefit plan shall be published as 
required herein within ninety days of the 
effective date of this Act or within ninety 
days after the establishment of such plan, 
whichever is later. 

“(b) The description of the plan shall be 
published, signed, and sworn to by the per- 
son or persons defined as the ‘administrator’ 
in section 5, and shall include their names 
and addresses, their official positions with 
respect to the plan, and their relationship, if 
any, to the employer or to any employee 
organizations, and any other offices, posi- 
tions, or employment held by them; the 
name, address, and description of the plan 
and the type of administration; the sched- 
ule of benefits; the names, titles, and ad- 
dresses of any trustee or trustees (if such 
persons are different from those persons de- 
fined as the ‘administrator’); whether the 
plan is mentioned in a collective bargaining 
agreement; copies of the plan or of the 
bargaining agreement, trust agreement, con- 
tract, or other instrument, if any, under 
which the plan was established and is oper- 
ated; the source of the financing of the plan 
and the identity of any organization through 
which benefits are provided; whether the 
records of the plan are kept on a calendar 
year basis, or on a policy or other fiscal year 
basis, and if on the latter basis, the date of 
the end of such policy or. fiscal year; the 
procedures to be followed in presenting 
claims for benefits under the plan and the 
remedies available under the plan for the 
redress of claims which are denied in whole 
or in part. Amendments to the plan re- 
flecting changes in the data and informa- 
tion included in the original plan, other 
than data and information also required to 
be included in annual reports under section 
7, shall be included in the description on and 
after the effective date of such amendments, 


“ANNUAL REPORTS 


“Sec. 7. (a) The administrator of any em- 
ployee welfare or pension benefit plan, a 
description of which is required to be pub- 
lished under section 6, shall also publish 
an annual report with respect to such plan. 
Such report shall be published as required 
under section 8, within one hundred and 
twenty days after the end of the calendar 
year (or, if the records of the plan are kept 
on a policy or other fiscal year basis, within 
one hundred and twenty days after the end 
of such policy or fiscal year). 

“(b) A report under this section shall be 
signed by the administrator and such report 
shall include the following: 

“The amount contributed by the employer 
or employers; the amount contributed by 
the employees; the amount of benefits paid 
or otherwise furnished; the number of em- 
ployees covered; a summary statement of 
assets, liabilities, receipts and disbursements 
of the plan; a detailed statement of the sal- 
aries and fees and commissions charged to 
the plan, to whom paid, in what amount, 
and for what purposes. The information 
required by this section shall be sworn to 
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by the administrator, or certified to by an 
independent certified or licensed public ac- 
countant, based upon a comprehensive audit 
conducted in accordance with accepted 
standards of auditing, but nothing herein 
shall be construed to require such an audit 
of the books or records of any bank, insur- 
ance company, or other institution provid- 
ing an insurance, investment, or related 
function for the plan, if such books or rec- 
ords are subject to examination by any 
agency of the Federal Government or the 
government of any State. 

“(c) If the plan is unfunded, the report 
shall include only the total benefits paid 
and the average number of employees eli- 
gible for participation, during the past five 
years, broken down by years; and a state- 
ment, if applicable, that the only assets 
from which claims against the plan may be 
paid are the general assets of the employer. 

“(d) If some or all of the benefits under 
the plan are provided by an insurance car- 
rier or service or other organization such 
report shall include with respect to such 
plan (in addition to the information re- 
quired by subsection (b)) the following: 

“(1) The premium rate or subscription 
charge and the total premium or subscrip- 
tion charges paid to each such carrier or 
organization and the approximate number 
of persons covered by each class of such 
benefits. 

“(2) The total amount of premiums re- 
ceived, the approximate number of persons 
covered by each class of benefits, and the 
total claims paid by such carrier or other 
organization; dividends or retroactive rate 
adjustments, commissions, and administra- 
tive service or other fees or other specific 
acquisition costs, paid by such carrier or 
other organization; any amounts held to 
provide benefits after retirement; the re- 
mainder of such premiums; and the names 
and addresses of the brokers, agents, or 
other persons to whom commissions or fees 
were paid, the amount paid to each, and 
for what purpose: Provided, That if any 
such carrier or other organization does not 
maintain separate experience records cover- 
ing the specific groups it serves, the report 
shall include in lieu of the information re- 
quired by the foregoing provisions of this 
Paragraph (A) a statement as to the basis 
of its premium rate or subscription charge, 
the total amount of premiums or subscrip- 
tion charges received from the plan, and a 
copy of the financial report of the carrier 
or other organization and (B), if such car- 
rier or organization incurs specific costs in 
connection with the acquisition or reten- 
tion of any particular plan or plans, a de- 
tailed statement of such costs. 

“(e) Details relative to the manner in 
which any funds held by an employee wel- 
fare benefit plan are held or invested shall 
be reported as provided under paragraphs 
(B), (C), and (D) of subsection (f) (1). 

1 Reports on employee pension benefit 
plans shall include, in addition to the appli- 
cable information required by the foregoing 
provisions of this section, the following: 

“(1) If the plan is funded through the 
medium of a trust, the report shall include— 

(A) the type and basis of funding, actu- 
arial assumptions used, the amount of cur- 
rent and past service liabilities, and the 
number of employees, both retired and non- 
retired covered by the plan; 

“(B) a summary statement showing the 
assets of the fund broken down by types, 
such as cash investments in governmental 
obligations, investments in nongovernmental 
bonds, and investments in corporate stocks. 
Such assets shall be valued on the basis 
regularly used in valuing investments held 
in the fund and reported to the United 
States Treasury Department, or shall be val- 
ued at their aggregate cost or present value, 
whichever is lower, if such a statement is not 
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so required to be filed with the United States 
Treasury Department; 

“(C) a detailed list, including information 
as to cost, present value, and percentage of 
total fund, of all investments in securities 
or properties of the employer or employee 
organization, or any other party in interest 
by reason of being an officer, trustee, or em- 
ployee of such fund, but the identity of 
all securities and the detail of brokerage fees 
and commissions incidental to the purchase 
or sale of such securities need not be revealed 


if such securities are listed and traded on an 


exchange subject to regulation by the Secu- 
rities and Exchange Commission or securities 
in an investment company registered under 
the Investment Company Act of 1940, or 
securities of a public utility holding com- 
pany registered under the Public Utility 
Holding Company Act of 1935, and the state- 
ment of assets contains a statement of the 
total investments in common stock, preferred 
stock, bonds and debentures, respectively, 
listed at their aggregate cost or present value, 
whichever is lower. 

“(D) a detailed list of all loans made to 
the employer, employee organization, or 
other party in interest by reason of being 
an officer, trustee, or employee of such fund, 
including the terms and conditions of the 
loan and the name and address of the bor- 
rower; Provided, That if the plan is funded 
through the medium of a trust invested, 
in whole or in part, in one or more insur- 
ance or annuity contracts with an insurance 
carrier, the report shall include, as to the 
portion of the funds so invested, only the 
information required by paragraph (2) be- 
low. 

“(2) If the plan is funded through the 
medium of a contract with an insurance car- 
rier, the report shall include— 

“(A) the type and basis of funding, ac- 
tuarial assumptions used in determining the 
payments under the contract, and the num- 
ber of employees, both retired and nonretired, 
covered by the contract; and t 

“(B) except for benefits completely guar- 
anteed by the carrier, the amount of current 
and past service liabilities based on those 
assumptions, and the amount of all reserves 
accumulated under the plan. 

“(3) If the plan is unfunded, the report 
shall include the total benefits paid to re- 
tired employees for the past five years, 
broken down by year. 


“PUBLICATION 


“Sec. 8. (a) Publication of the description 
of the plan and the latest annual report 
required under this Act shall be made to 
the participants and to the beneficiaries 
covered by the particular plan as follows: 

“(1) The administrator shall make copies 
of such description of the plan (including 
all amendments or modifications thereto 
upon their effective date) and of the latest 
annual report available for examination by 
any participant or beneficiary in the prin- 
cipal office of the plan. 

“(2) The administrator shall deliver upon 
written request to such participant or bene- 
ficiary a copy of the description of the plan 
(including all amendments or modifications 
thereto upon their effective date) and a 
summary of the latest annual report, by 
mailing such documents to the last known 
address of the participant or beneficiary 
making such request. 

“(b) The administrator of any plan subject 
to the provisions of this Act shall file with 
the Secretary of Labor two copies of the 
description of the plan and each annual re- 
port thereon. The Secretary of Labor shall 
make available for examination in the public 
document room of the Department of Labor 
copies of descriptions of plans and annual 
reports filed under this subsection. 

“(c) The Secretary of Labor shall prepare 
forms for the descriptions of plans and the 
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annual reports required by the provisions of 
this Act, and shall make such forms avail- 
able to the administrators of such plans on 
request. 

“ENFORCEMENT 

“Sec. 9. (a) Any person who willfully vio- 
lates any provision of section 5 or 8 of this 
Act shall be fined not more than $1,000, or 
imprisoned not more than six months. 

“(b) Any administrator of a plan who fails 
or refuses, upon the written request of a par- 
‘ticipant or beneficiary covered by such plan, 
to make publication to him within thirty 
‘days of such request, in accordance with the 
provisions of section 8, of a description of 
the plan or an annual report containing the 
information required by sections 6 and 7, may 
in the court’s discretion become liable to any 
such participant or beneficiary making such 
request in the amount of $50 a day from the 
date of such failure or refusal. 

„(e) Action to recover such liability may 
be maintained in any court of competent 
jurisdiction by any participant or beneficiary. 
The court in such action may in its discre- 
tion, in addition to any judgment awarded to 
the plaintiff or plaintiffs, allow a reasonable 
attorney’s fee to be paid by the defendant, 
and costs of the action. 

“(d) The district courts of the United 
States and the United States courts of the 
Territories and possessions shall have juris- 
diction, for cause shown, and subject to the 
provisions of Rule 65 (relating to notice to 
adverse party) of the rules of civil pro- 
cedure for the United States district courts, 
as amended (U. S. C. 1952 edition, Title 28, 
section 2072), to restrain violations of sec- 
tion 8. 

“(e) The provisions of section 1001 of title 
18 of the United States Code shall be appli- 
cable to any description of a plan or any 
annual report which is sworn to under this 
Act. 

“EFFECT OF OTHER LAWS 

“Sec. 10. (a) In the case of an employee 
welfare or pension benefit plan providing 
benefits to employees employed in two or 
more States, no person shall be required by 
reason of any law of any such State to file 
with any State agency (other than an 
agency of the State in which such plan has 
its principal office) any information in- 
cluded within a description of the plan or 
an annual report published and filed pur- 
suant to the provisions of this Act if copies 
of such description of the plan and of such 
annual report are filed with the State 
agency, and if copies of such portion of the 
description of the plan and annual report, 
as may be required by the State agency, are 
distributed to participants and beneficiaries 
in accordance with the requirements of such 
State law with respect to scope of distribu- 
tion. Nothing contained in this subsection 
shall be construed to prevent any State 
from obtaining such additional information 
relating to any such plan as it may desire, 
or from otherwise regulating such plan. 

“(b) The provisions of this Act, except 
-subsection (a) of this section, and any ac- 
tion taken thereunder, shall not be held to 
exempt or relieve any person from any lia- 
bility, duty, penalty, or punishment pro- 
vided by any present or future law of the 
United States or of any State affecting the 
operation or administration of employee 
welfare or pension benefit plans, or in any 
manner to authorize the operation or ad- 
ministration of any such plan contrary to 
any such law. 


“SEPARABILITY OF PROVISIONS 
“Sec. 11. If any provision of this Act or 
the application of such provision to any 
person or circumstance is held invalid, the 
remainder of this Act and the application of 
such provision to other persons or circum- 
stances shall not be affected. 
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“EFFECTIVE DATE 


“Sec. 12, The provisions of this Act shall 
become effective January 1, 1959.” 
And the House agrees to the same. 
GRAHAM A. BARDEN, 


Managers on the Part of the House. 


JoHN F. KENNEDY, 

Pat MCNAMARA, 

WAYNE MORSE, 

IRVING M. Ives, 

GORDON ALLOTT, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of the 
House to the bill (S. 2888) to provide for 
registration, reporting, and disclosure of em- 
ployee welfare and pension benefit plans, 
submit the following statement in explana- 
tion of the effect of the action agreed upon 
by the conferees and recommended in the 
accompanying conference report: 

The House amendment struck out all of 
the Senate bill after the enacting clause and 
inserted a substitute. The Senate recedes 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the House, with an amendment which is a 
substitute for both the Senate bill and the 
House amendment. 

Except for minor clarifying changes, the 
substitute agreed upon in conference is the 
same as the House amendment, with the fol- 
lowing exceptions: 

Section 8 (a) of the Senate bill provided 
that any employee welfare or pension benefit 
plan which, together with any related plan 
or plans, covers fewer than one hundred em- 
ployees would be exempt from the bill’s re- 
porting requirements until the expiration of 
two years following the enactment of the bill 
and the Secretary of Labor was authorized 
to exempt such plans from the reporting and 
disclosure requirements of the bill for such 
indefinite or other periods as he might deter- 
mine. 

The House amendment made no provision 
for such exemptions. 

The conferees agreed that any employee 
welfare or pension benefit plan which does 
not cover more than twenty-five employees 
should be exempt from the provisions of the 
bill as agreed to in conference. 

The House amendment, in section 6 (b), 
provided that the description of plans re- 
quired to be published must include a state- 
ment of the approximate number of persons 
covered or expected to be covered by the 
plan. The conference substitute would not 
require this item of information in such 
descriptions, 

Section 7 (b) (1) of the House amend- 
ment required the inclusion in annual re- 
ports to which the act would apply of certain 
information which would also be required by 
section 6 to be included in the description 
of the plan, and kept current. The substi- 
tute agreed upon in conference deletes this 
requirement. 

Section 7 (b) of the House amendment 
included a provision relieving plans from 
the duty to disclose the identity of securities 
bought or sold, and the detail of brokerage 
fees and commissions incidental thereto, 
if the securities are listed and traded on an 
exchange subject to regulation by the Secu- 
rities and Exchange Commission, or are coy- 
ered by certain other specified acts. This 
provision has been moved to section 7 (f) 
(1) (C) which relates specifically to pension 
benefit plans and is a more appropriate place 
for its inclusion. 

The conferees agreed to amend section 7 
(f) (1) of the House amendment to provide 
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that if the plan is funded through the me- 
dium of a trust invested, in whole or in part, 
in one or more insurance or annuity con- 
tracts with an insurance carrier, the report 
shall include, as to the portion of the funds 
so invested, the information required by 
paragraph 7 (f) (2) relating to plans funded 
through the medium of a contract with an 
insurance carrier, rather than the informa- 
tion required by section 7 (f) (1). 

Section 7 (f) (2) of the conference sub- 
stitute shifts from subparagraph (A) to a 
more appropriate position in subparagraph 
(B) the requirement that the annual report 
include the amount of current and past 
service liabilities based on assumptions used 
in determining payments under the contract 
with the insurance carrier. 

The conference substitute drops from par- 
agraph (3) of section 7 (f), as duplicative 
or unneeded, the requirement that unfunded 
plans report the number of employees, both 
retired or nonretired, covered by the plan, 
and the average age of retired employees, for 
any one year during the preceding five years. 

The conferees in considering the require- 
ment in the House amendment that all 
annual reports include the actuarial assump- 
tions relating to the particular pension plan 
agreed that since actuarial assumptions of 
pensions plans are generally highly tech- 
nical and exceedingly broad, for the purpose 
of this act it should surely be sufficient to 
make available the most recent applicable 
actuarial report by the consulting actuary of 
the plan. 

The conference substitute would add to 
section 8 of the House amendment require- 
ments that (1) the latest annual report, as 
well as the description of the plan, be made 
available for inspection by participants and 
beneficiaries, (2) the administrator must 
provide a copy of the description or annual 
report only where the request is in writing, 
and (3) that the participants and bene- 
ficiarles may obtain a summary of annual 
reports, rather than the entire report. 

The Senate bill authorized the Secretary 
of Labor to prescribe the form in which 
descriptions of plans and annual reports 
should be made by the administrator of a 
pension or welfare benefit plan. The House 
amendment included no such provision and 
the form of plan descriptions and annual re- 
ports was left to the discretion of each plan 
administrator required to report. 

The conferees agreed to a provision which 
directs the Secretary to prepare standard 
forms which can be used in describing a 
plan or making an annual report as re- 
quired by the act at the option of a plan 
administrator. There is no requirement 
contained in the provision approved by the 
conferees which requires the use of forms 
drawn up by the Secretary. This provision 
is designed to facilitate and assist plan ad- 
ministrators in complying with the act and, 
if the forms are generally used, will permit 
the compilation of information about 
pension and welfare plans with greater 
ease, 

The conferees agreed to an amendment 
to section 10 of the House amendment re- 
lating to the effect of other laws affecting 
the operation or administration of employee 
welfare or pension benefit plans. The 
amendment agreed to provides that in the 
case of an employee welfare or pension 
benefit plan providing benefits to employees 
employed in two or more States, no person 
shall be required by reason of any law of 
any such State to file with any State agency 
(other than an agency of the State in which 
such plan has its principal office) any in- 
formation included within a description of 
the plan or an annual report published and 
filed pursuant to the provisions of this act 
if copies of such description of the plan are 
filed with the State agency, are distribted 
to participants and beneficiaries in accord- 
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ance with the requirements of such State 
law with respect to scope of distribution. 
It also provides that nothing contained in 
this subsection shall be construed to pre- 
vent any State from obtaining such addi- 
tional information relating to any such 
plan as it may desire, or from otherwise 
regulating such plan. 

The Senate bill contained criminal penal- 
ties for the making of false statements in a 
registration, report, or other document re- 
quired to be filed thereunder. The House 
amendment contained no specific provisions 
on this subject, it being assumed that gen- 
eral provisions of law already on the books 
adequately provide for such cases. The con- 
ferees agreed to insert language which would 
clear their intention that existing provisions, 
1. e., section 1001 of title 18 of the United 
States Code, should be considered applicable 
in the case of descriptions of plans and an- 
nual reports filed with the Secretary under 
the bill, but only where such documents are 
sworn to by the administrators of the plans. 
It was felt that the application of these pro- 
visions would be unnecessary in the case of 
matter certified to by independent certified 
or licensed public accountants. 

The House bill contained no effective date 
provision. Section 12 of the conference sub- 
stitute provides that the act will become 
effective January 1, 1959. 

GRAHAM A. BARDEN, 

Lupwic TELLER, 

LEE METCALF, 

RALPH W. GWINN, 

ALBERT H. BOSCH, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the conferees 
may be permitted to extend their re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mon- 
tana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, this 
conference report adopts the philosophy 
of the House bill. That philosophy was 
based upon a constant thread through 
all the hearings that if the employees, 
the beneficiaries of the pension and wel- 
fare funds, were kept informed about 
what was being done with the funds, 
they could enforce State laws and 
change officers and trustees of the fund. 

In addition to the demand for dis- 
closure there was an insistence on the 
part of the employee-beneficiaries that 
all types of funds be covered by the leg- 
islation and that some penalties be put 
into effect for filing false reports or for 
failure or refusal to report. These are 
provisions of the bill approved by the 
conference committee. 

Here is an attempt at self-policing of 
pension and welfare funds by the em- 
ployers and the employees without es- 
tablishing a centralized investigative 
agency and complex reporting, account- 
ing, and registration procedures in ad- 
dition to the disclosure. Many Mem- 
bers feel that this is an inadequate bill 
because of lack of power in the Secretary 
of Labor to investigate and enforce the 
law. Under the present bill the Secre- 
tary is merely a custodial officer. If this 
self-policing type of legislation does not 
prevent abuse of these trust funds, then 
it will be necessary to adopt more puni- 
tive legislation. It is up to the adminis- 
trators of the funds to make available, 
voluntarily, the information required 
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and to the beneficiaries of the fund to 
keep alert for the enforcement of their 
rights. If this method fails it will be 
necessary to adopt the more punitive 
methods that some witnesses felt were 
necessary and many Members demanded. 
I hope that this bill will have the co- 
operation of employers and employees 
alike and the more forceful methods can 
be avoided. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


LOUIS S. LEVENSON 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I call up the 
conference report on the bill (H. R. 4544) 
for the relief of Louis S. Levenson. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the conference report. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. No. 2659) 
The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
4544) for the relief of Louis S. Levenson, 
having met, after full and free conference, 
have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 
That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ment. 
E. L. FORRESTER, 
Harotp D. DONOHUE, 
Managers on the Part of the House, 
JOHN A. CARROLL, 
Sam J. Ervin, Jr., 
Roman L. Hruska, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 

The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 4544) for the relief 
of Louis E. Levenson, submit the following 
statement in explanation of the effect of the 
action agreed upon and recommended in 
the accompanying conference report: 

As the bill passed the House it provided 
for relieving Louis E. Levenson of the pay- 
ment of $1,500 as a security bond for Ben- 
jamin Freedman, which was declared for- 
feited. The Senate amendment is to pro- 
vide for relieving him of only $750. 
Therefore, the Senate conferees concurred 
in the House action. 

E. L. FORRESTER, 
HaROTD D. DONOHUE, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


The conference report was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


AMENDING TITLE 10, UNITED 
STATES CODE 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I call up the 
conference report on the bill (H. R. 
1061) to amend title 10, United States 
Code, to authorize the Secretary of De- 
fense and the Secretaries of the military 
departments to settle certain claims for 
damage to, or loss of, property or per- 
sonal injury or death, not cognizable un- 
der any other law, and ask unanimous 
consent that the statement of the man- 
agers on the part of the House be read 
in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. No. 2658) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
1061) to amend title 10, United States Code, 
to authorize the Secretary of Defense and 
the Secretaries of the military departments 
to settle certain claims for damage to, or loss 
of, property or personal injury or death, not 
cognizable under any other law, having met, 
after full and free conference, have agreed 
to recommend and do recommend to their re- 
spective Houses as follows: 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
by the Senate amendment insert the follow- 
ing: 
“(1) Page 2, strike out lines 1 to 21, in- 
clusive, and insert: 


2736. Property loss; personal Injury or 
death; incident to use or opera- 
tion of property of the United 
States and not cognizable under 
other law 


a) Under such regulations as the Secre- 
tary of a military department may prescribe, 
he or his designee, may settle, and pay in an 
amount not more than $1,000, a claim against 
the United States, not cognizable under any 
other provision of law, for— 

“*(1) damage to, or loss of, property; or 

“*(2) personal injury or death; 
caused by a civilian officer or employee of the 
office of the Secretary of Defense, a civilian 
officer or employee of a military department, 
or a member of the Army, Navy, Air Force, 
or Marine Corps, as the case may be, inci- 
dent to the use and operation of Government 
vehicles, or incident to the use of other prop- 
erty of the United States on a Government 
installation. Regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary of a military department under 
the authority of this section shall not be- 
come effective until the expiration of 60 days 
after they have been filed with the Com- 
mittees on the Judiciary of the House and 
Senate of the United States; and the Con- 
gress may, within such time, amend or dis- 
approve any such regulation by a concurrent 
resolution embodying the amendment or 
statement of disapproval. 

“*(b) A claim may not be allowed under 
subsection (a) if the damage to, or loss of 
property, or the personal injury or death, 
was caused wholly or partiy by a negligent 
or wrongful act of the claimant, his agent, or 
his employee.“ 

JOSEPH C. O'’MAHONEY, 


And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 2. and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed to be inserted 
by the Senate amendment insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“(2) Page 3, line 5, strike out L' and] 
and insert: 

e) A claim may not be paid under sub- 
section (a) unless the amount tendered is 
accepted by the claimant in full satisfaction. 

„f) Any payment made under this sec- 
tion shall be reduced by any amount re- 
ceived by the claimant in the form of insur- 
ance payments or compensation based on 
the same damage, loss, personal injury, or 
death. A payment made under authority of 
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this section is not subject to any claim for 
reimbursement by any insurance company 
or compensation insurance fund; and such 
a payment does not absolye any insurer, in 
whole or in part, of any obligation under 
any contract of insurance.’; and” 
And the Senate agree to the same. 
Amendment numbered 3: That the Senate 
recede from its amendment numbered 3. 
Tuomas J. LANE, 
E. E. WIL LIS, 
Ricwarp H. Porr, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


SAMUEL J. Ervin, Jr., 
ARTHUR V. WATKINS, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 1061) to amend title 
10, United States Code, to authorize the Sec- 
retary of Defense and the Secretaries of the 
military departments to settle certain claims 
for damage to, or loss of, property or personal 
injury or death, not cognizable under any 
other law, submit the following statement in 
explanation of the effect of the action agreed 
upon and recommended in the accompany- 
ing conference report as to each of such 
amendments, namely: 

The Senate amended the bill in five prin- 
cipal respects. First, the authority provided 
for in the bill to settle claims was limited to 
damage, personal injury, or death incident 
to the use of a Government vehicle, or to the 
use of other Government property on a Gov- 
ernment installation. The Senate amended 
the bill to provide that regulations promul- 
gated in connection with the authority pro- 
vided for in the bill would have to be subject 
to the examination of the Committees on the 
Judiciary of the House and Senate with the 
additional provision that the Congress would 
have the option of amending or disapproving 
the regulations. The Senate amendments 
provided that payments under the authority 
provided for in the bill would be in full 
satisfaction of any claims against the United 
States and, further, that no such claim 
would be allowed where the claimant or his 
agent was guilty of contributory negligence. 
Finally, the Senate amendments barred the 
assertion of any rights of subrogation as to 
the amount paid by the United States under 
the authority of the new section. 

In conference it was agreed that the House 
would agree to amendments Nos. 1 and 2 of 
the Senate with an amendment in each in- 
stance. In each case the amendments were 
drafted to conform to the form of codified 
title 10 of which the new section 2736, pro- 
vided for in the bill, would be a part. The 
amendment concerning the promulgation of 
regulations under the new section has been 
clarified by providing that the action by the 
Congress in disapproving or in amending the 
regulations may be by means of a concurrent 
resolution. The amendment concerning pay- 
ment and subrogation has been clarified by 
providing that any payment made under the 
authority of the new section shall be reduced 
by any amount received by a claimant in the 
a of insurance payments or compensa- 

on. 

The Senate receded from its amendment 
No. 3 since the language agreed upon in con- 
nection with Senate amendments Nos. 1 and 
2 made amendment No. 3 unnecessary. 

THOMAS J. LANE, 

E. E. WILLIs, 

RICHARD H. Porr, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the conference report. 


The conference report was agreed to. 
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A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


BOULDER CITY ACT OF 1958 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the conference report on the bill 
(H. R. 9147) to provide for the disposal 
of certain Federal property in the 
Boulder City area, to provide assistance 
in the establishment of a municipality 
incorporated under the laws of Nevada, 
and for other purposes, and ask unani- 
mous consent that the statement of the 
managers on the part of the House be 
read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. Repr. No, 2655) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
9147) to provide for the disposal of certain 
Federal property in the Boulder City area, 
to provide assistance in the establishment of 
a municipality incorporated under the laws 
of Nevada, and for other purposes, having 
met, after full and free conference, have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate and 
agree to the same with the following amend- 
ments: 

(1) The paragraph lettered “(li)” in sec- 
tion 2 of the Senate amendment is relet- 
tered “(j)” and paragraphs “(J)”, “(k)”, 
“(1)”, “(m)”, and “(n)” are relettered re- 
spectively „(k) Ca (1) 55 „m) *, “(n)”, and 
“(0)” 


(2) Section 3 (d) of the Senate amend- 
ment is stricken and the following language 
inserted in lieu thereof: 

“Sec. 3. (d) The appraised value of all 
property to be sold under subsections (b) 
(1) and (b) (2) of this section and of all 
lots leased or to be leased by the United 
States for the purpose of maintaining, lo- 
cating, or erecting permanent structures 
thereon, shall be determined by an appraiser 
or appraisers to be designated by the Ad- 
ministrator of Housing and Home Finance 
Agency at the request of the Secretary. Said 
appraisals shall be made promptly after the 
date of this Act, or immediately prior to the 
granting of any lease of lands not previously 
appraised, as the case may be. The repre- 
sentatives of the Boulder City community, as 
determined by the Secretary, shall be granted 
an opportunity to offer advice in connection 
with such appraisals.” 

(3) Section 8 of the Senate amendment is 
further amended by changing the period to 
a colon and adding the following proviso: 
“Provided further, That the electrical energy 
delivered hereunder to the municipality in 
any one year shall not exceed eighty million 
kilowatt-hours, less such energy as is re- 
quired by the United States for pumping 
water delivered to the municipality pursuant 
to section 9 of this Act, and that this amount 
shall be reduced in any year in which there 
is a deficiency in electrical energy available 
from the Boulder Canyon project in the same 
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proportion as firm energy delivered to allot- 
tees is reduced in such year below firm 
energy as defined in said general regula- 
tions.” 

(4) The first sentence of section 10 of 
the Senate amendment is further amended 
by inserting the word “leases,” following the 
word sales,“. 

(5) The first paragraph of section 10 of 
the Senate amendment is further amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new sentence: “Nothing contained herein 
shall prejudice the cancellation of leases 
for breach of similar conditions or covenants 
contained therein or the enforcement by 
other appropriate means of such conditions 
or covenants.” 

(6) The proviso appearing in section 12 of 
the Senate amendment is further amended 
by changing the year 1957,“ to 1988,“ 

And the Senate agree to the same, 

CLAIR ENGLE, 
WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 
WALTER S. BARING, 
JOHN J. RHODES, 
CRAIG HOSMER, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


JAMES E. MURRAY, 

CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 

ALAN BIBLE, 

GEORGE W. MALONE, 

THomas H, KUCHEL, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 9147) to provide for 
the disposal of certain Federal property in 
the Boulder City area, to provide assistance 
in the establishment of a municipality incor- 
porated under the laws of Nevada, and for 
other purposes, submit the following state- 
ment in explanation of the effect of the ac- 
tion agreed upon and recommended in the 
accompanying conference report. 

The final language and action agreed upon 
by the conference committee does not ma- 
terially change the legislation as approved 
by the House. Four of the several differences 
between the Senate- and House-approved 
language required some discussion and con- 
sideration. The other differences involved 
only clarifying or perfecting language. The 
four points of difference requiring considera- 
tion and the action of the conference com- 
mittee thereon are discussed in the following 
paragraphs. 

The House-passed bill provided that the 
selling price for housing and other Federal 
property would be the appraised value as 
determined by the Administrator of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. The 
Senate added an alternative procedure for 
determining such selling price, which in- 
volves multiplying the appraised value of any 
particular piece of property by a factor de- 
termined by dividing the investment cost of 
all the property to be sold plus the mainte- 
nance less the rentals received from such 
property by the appraised value of all such 
property. The selling price under the Sen- 
ate language would be the lower of the 
amounts determined under the two pro- 
cedures. 

The conference committee accepted the 
original House language on this point on 
the basis that (1) the alternative procedure 
would be inconsistent with established policy 
and with previous legislation for similar 
purposes; (2) it would be difficult to ad- 
minister; (3) it would result in inequities 
among the purchasers; and (4) it would 
result in less revenue to the Federal 
Government. 

On the second point, the Senate deleted 
the provision in the House-passed bill which 
limited the delivery of Hoover Dam electric 
energy to the municipality to an amount 
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based upon the capacity available to the 
municipality at an annual load factor of 50 
percent. Both the House-passed bill and the 
Senate amendment provided for delivery of 
a maximum of 19,500 kilowatts of power ca- 
pacity to the municipality but the Senate 
deleted the kilowatt-hour limitation inher- 
ent in the load-factor limitation placed in 
the House bill. 

The conference committee adopted lan- 
guage which substitutes for the load-factor 
limitation in the House bill a definite num- 
ber of kilowatt-hours of electric energy. 
The amount agreed upon as a limitation on 
annual deliveries to the municipality is 
80,000,000 kilowatt-hours, less such energy 
as is required by the Federal Government for 
pumping water delivered to the municipal- 
ity. The language adopted gives Boulder 
City definite information as to the energy 
that will be available to it. It allows the 
municipality a substantial increase over its 
present uses to take care of reasonable fu- 
ture needs and provides fair and equitable 
treatment to the Hoover power allottees. It 
will be noted that the Boulder City allot- 
ment will be subject to reduction in time of 
shortage in the same proportion as the 
Hoover Dam power allottees are reduced. 

On the third point, the legislation pro- 
vides that the Federal Government shall 
continue to pump and supply water to the 
storage tanks of the municipality to meet 
its needs for domestic, industrial, and mu- 
nicipal purposes. The House limited the 
Federal costs of supplying such water to not 
more than $100,000 annually. The Senate 
changed this amount to $150,000. The con- 
ference committee agreed to accept the Sen- 
ate figure on the basis that it constituted a 
maximum and that the actual cost of such 
pumping would probably not be that high 
and that none of this amount could be used 
to defray the cost of filtration, treatment, 
and distribution within the city, and on the 
basis that a large portion of this amount 
will, in any event, be reimbursable. 

With respect to the last point, the Senate 
changed the House language relating to use 
restrictions to be placed in all sales, leases, 
transfers, and grants of Federal property. 
Such restrictions would prohibit use of the 
property for the manufacture, sale, or dis- 
tribution of intoxicating liquors or narcot- 
ics or habit-forming drugs, or for gambling, 
prostitution, or lewd or immoral conduct. 
It appeared that the intent of the language 
of both bodies was the same. The confer- 
ence committee adopted the Senate language 
modified to incorporate one sentence from 
the House language for clarification, and to 
restore explicit mention of leases among the 
instruments to which the restrictions are 
applicable. 

CLAIR ENGLE, 

Wayne N. ASPINALL, 

WALTER S. BARING, 

JOHN J. RHODES, 

Craic HOSMER, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
who desire to do so may have permission 
to extend their remarks in the RECORD 
on the education bill considered a few 
moments ago. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 
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LUCIAN ROACH—VETO MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES (H. DOC. NO. 439) 
The SPEAKER laid before the House 

the following veto message from the 

President of the United States: 


To the House of Representatives: 

I return herewith, without my ap- 
proval, H. R. 12261, “For the relief of 
Lucian Roach, doing business as the 
Riverside Lumber Co.” 

The bill would direct the Secretary of 
the Treasury to pay to Lucian Roach, 
doing business as the Riverside Lumber 
Co., Savannah, Tenn., the sum of $465.81 
in full settlement of all claims of Lucian 
Roach against the United States for 
refund of taxes erroneously paid by him 
under the Federal Unemployment Tax 
Act for the years 1942 and 1943. 

The records of the Treasury Depart- 
ment disclose that the amount here in- 
volved represents a portion of the taxes 
paid by Mr. Roach under the Federal 
Unemployment Tax Act for the years 
1942 and 1943, refund of which is barred 
by the statute of limitations. 

The taxpayer did not make any con- 
tributions to the State unemployment 
fund for the years 1942 and 1943 until 
1948, and consequently, did not claim 
any credit for contributions on his re- 
turns for 1942 and 1943. If, within 4 
years after payment of the Federal 
taxes, the taxpayer had made such con- 
tributions and had filed a claim for re- 
fund, he would have been entitled to a 
credit against his Federal taxes. The 
taxpayer, however, did not file a claim 
for refund within 4 years after the pay- 
ment of his 1942 and the first half of 
his 1943 Federal taxes. 

The record of this case does not war- 
rant special legislative relief from the 
statute of limitations. The taxpayer 
had 4 years in which to file a claim for 
refund after the amounts here involved 
had been paid, and the record discloses 
no extenuating circumstances justifying 
his failure to file a claim for refund 
within that period. 

Moreover, the amount that this bill 
would pay to Mr. Roach is greater than 
the refund to which he would have been 
entitled had he filed a timely claim for 
refund. 

The granting of special relief in this 
case, where a refund was not claimed in 
the time and manner required by law, 
would constitute a discrimination against 
other taxpayers similarly situated and 
would create an undesirable precedent. 

Under the circumstances, therefore, I 
am constrained to withhold my approval 
of the bill. 

DwiIicut D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, August 19, 1958. 


The SPEAKER. The objections of the 
President will be spread at large upon 
the Journal, and without objection the 
bill and message will be referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary and ordered 
to be printed. 

There was no objection. 
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CONSOLIDATING INTO ONE ACT 
ALL OF THE LAWS ADMINIS-| 
TERED BY THE VETERANS’ AD- 
MINISTRATION 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table the bill 
(H. R. 9700) to consolidate into one act 
all of the laws administered by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, and for other 
purposes, with a Senate amendment 
thereto, and consider the Senate amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
and I shall not object, because this will 
be a very valuable document. I think 
the House Members would like to know 
what the Senate amendment is. 

Mr. DORN of South Carolina. The 
Senate version, while a substitute, re- 
flects the provisions of the bill as passed 
by the House. A very minor amend- 
ment of the other body deleted the pro- 
vision having to do with putting certain 
Reserve members of the Air Force under 
the education benefit provisions of the 
act. This feature involved individuals 
ordered to duty with the District of Co- 
lumbia Air National Guard. It is a very 
minor amendment, I may say to the 
gentlewoman from Massachusetts as the 
Senate agreed to the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, the amendments which 
I am seeking to add to the bill are those 
which are necessary because of the en- 
actment of several laws since H. R. 9700 
was reported by the Committee on 
Finance of the other body. These laws 
are Public Law 85-638, extending the 
time for Korean veterans to file for 
mustering-out payments to July 16, 1959; 
Public Law 85-652, increasing the com- 
pensation for certain service-connected 
blind veterans from $309 to $359 
monthly; Public Law 85-655, placing the 
dependents of female veterans on a 
parity with dependents of male vet- 
erans; Public Law 85-674, increasing the 
burial benefit from $150 to $250; Public 
Law 85-678, increasing the amount of 
total disability income which a veteran 
may have on his national service life in- 
surance policy upon payment of an 
additional premium, from $5 to $10 a 
month per $1,000 of insurance. 

The amendments also reflect the pro- 
visions of the following two bills which 
are pending at the White House and 
which are expected to be approved by 
the President: S. 166, authorizing World 
War II veterans and Korean veterans to 
initiate a course of training after they 
have had an “improper” discharge cor- 
rected to one under other than dishon- 
orable conditions; H. R. 13559, which 
authorizes the Veterans’ Administration 
to give specialized training to retarded 
war orphans. 

Another bill, H. R. 3630, increases the 
amount of compensation which a serv- 
ice-connected veteran may receive when 
he is in need of aid and attendant and 
while he is not hospitalized at Govern- 
ment expense. Generally speaking, such 
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a veteran would today receive either 
$401 or $450—depending on his condi- 
tion. If this bill should be signed by 
the President he would receive $150 addi- 
tional monthly while he was not hos- 
pitalized at Government expense. The 
bill is so worded as to automatically 
amend the provisions of H. R. 9700 when 
the President approves it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House concur 
in the amendment of the Senate with 
amendments, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Dorn of South Carolina, moves that 
the House concur in the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 9700) to consoli- 
date into one act all of the laws admin- 
istered by the Veterans’ Administration, and 
for other purposes, with the following 
amendments: 

On page 2 of the Senate engrossed amend- 
ment, in the matter following the center 
heading “Chapter 1—General”, strike out 
“Dependent parents” and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: “Dependent parents 
and dependent husbands.” 

On page 7 of the Senate engrossed amend- 
ment— 

(1) Strike out “§ 102. Dependent parents” 
and insert in lieu there of “sg 102. Dependent 
parents and dependent husbands”; 

(2) Immediately after (a)“ in section 
102 (a), insert “(1)”. 

(3) In section 102 (b)— 

(A) strike out (b)“ and insert “(2)”; 

(B) after “denied” strike out (1) and 
insert “(A)”; 

(C) after “remarriage, or“ strike out “(2)” 
and insert “(B)”; and 

(4) In section 102 (c), strike out (e)“ 
and insert “(3)”; and strike out section“ 
and insert m lieu thereof “subsection.” 

(5) Add at the end of section 102 the 
following new subsection: 

“(b) For the purposes of this title (ex- 
cept chapters 19 and 33), (1) the term 
‘wife’ includes the husband of any female 
veteran if such husband is incapable of self- 
maintenance and is permanently incapable 
of self-support due to mental or physical dis- 
ability; and (2) the term ‘widow’ includes 
the widower of any female veteran if such 
widower is incapable of self-maintenance 
and was permanently incapable of self-sup- 
port due to physical or mental disability at 
the time of the veteran’s death.” 

On page 23 of the Senate engrossed amend- 
ment, in subsection (m) of section 314, 
immediately before “or has suffered blind- 
ness in both eyes“ insert the following: or 
has suffered blindness in both eyes having 
only light perception.” 

On page 40 of the Senate engrossed 
amendment, in paragraph (3) of section 501, 
strike out “Veteran” and insert “veteran.” 

On page 54 of the Senate engrossed 
amendment, in subsection (a) of section 
624, strike out “, except that he may fur- 
nish necessary hospital care and medical 
services for service-connected disabilities in- 
curred during a period of war to veterans 
who are citizens of the United States tem- 
porarily sojourning or residing abroad.” 

On page 55 of the Senate engrossed 
amendment, in section 631, (1) strike out 
(a)“; and (2) strike out “If agreement is 
reached to modify the plan of assistance as 
provided for in paragraph (1) of section 632, 
the total of grants for 1958 up to July 1 may 
be as much as 81.000, 000.“ 

On page 56 of the Senate engrossed 
amendment, in paragraph (1) of section 632, 
1188 out must be entered into before July 
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On page 62 of the Senate engrossed amend- 
ment, in section 712, strike out “cansecutive” 
and insert in lieu thereof “consecutive.” 

On page 63 of the Senate engrossed amend- 
ment, in section 715, (1) strike out or 621”; 
(2) strike out “$5” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$10”; and (3) strike out “Policies” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the following: “The total 
disability provision authorized under this 
section shall not be added to a policy con- 
taining the total disability coverage hereto- 
fore issued under section 602 (v) of the 
National Service Life Insurance Act of 1940, 
except upon surrender of such total disabil- 
ity coverage, proof of good health satisfac- 
tory to the administrator, and payment of 
such extra premium as the administrator 
shall determine is required in such cases. 
Participating policies.“ 

On page 68 of the Senate engrossed amend- 
ment, in subsection (b) of section 721, strike 
out “heretofore to hereafter” and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: “heretofore or 
hereafter.” 

On page 71 of the Senate engrossed 
amendment, (1) in paragraph (2) of sub- 
section (b) of section 722, strike out “para- 
graph (1)" and insert in lieu thereof sub- 
section (b) (1) of this section”; and (2) 
in paragraph (3) of subsection (b) of sec- 
tion 722, strike out “subsection (b)“ and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “this subsection.” 

On page 72 of the Senate engrossed amend- 
ment, in subsection (a) of section 723, strike 
out all that follows (4) such insurance” 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“and any total disability provision added 
thereto shall be on a nonparticipating basis 
and all premiums and other collections 
therefor shall be credited to a revolving fund 
in the Treasury of the United States and the 
payments on such term insurance and any 
total disability provision added thereto shall 
be made directly from such fund. Appro- 
priations to such fund are hereby author- 
ized.” 

On page 88 of the Senate engrossed amend- 
ment, in subsection (a) of section 902, strike 
ou: “$150” and insert in lieu thereof 250.“ 

On page 88 of the Senate engrossed amend- 
ment, in subsection (a) of section 903, 
strike out “$150” and insert in lieu thereof 
“$250”. 

On page 92 of the Senate engrossed amend- 
ment, in section 1506, strike out “and pros- 
thesis,” and insert in lieu thereof “and 
prosthesis”. 

On page 93 of the Senate engrossed amend- 
ment, in section 1506, strike out “or pros- 
thesis,” and insert in lieu thereof “or pros- 
thesis”. 

On page 93 of the Senate engrossed amend- 
ment, in section 1507, strike out “interest,” 
and insert in lieu thereof “interest and”. 

On page 97 of the Senate engrossed 
amendment, in subsection (a) of section 
1612, immediately at the end thereof insert 
the following: “Notwithstanding the pre- 
ceding sentence, any otherwise eligible vet- 
eran whom the Administrator determines to 
have been prevented from initiating a pro- 
gram of education or training under this 
chapter within the period prescribed by this 
subsection because he had not met the na- 
ture of discharge requirements of section 
1601 (a) (2) (B) of this title before a 
change, correction, or modification of a dis- 
charge or dismissal made pursuant to sec- 
tion 1553 of title 10, the correction of the 
military records of the proper service de- 
partment under section 1552 of title 10, or 
other corrective action by competent au- 
thority, shall be permitted to initiate a pro- 
gram of education or training under this 
chapter within 3 years after whichever is 
later, September 1, 1958, or the date his 
discharge or dismissal was so changed, cor- 
rected, or modified.” 

On page 98 of the Senate engrossed 
amendment, in section 1613, strike out all 
that follows “earlier” and insert in lieu 
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thereof the following: “, except that any vet- 
eran who is eligible to initiate a program of 
education or training by reason of the sec- 
ond sentence of section 1612 (a) of this 
title shall be permitted to pursue, subject 
to the other provisions of this chapter, such 
program for a period of not more than 5 
years after the date of initiation thereof; 
but in no event shall education or training 
be afforded under this chapter after Janu- 
ary 31, 1965.” 

On page 119 of the Senate engrossed 
amendment, in the table of contents below 
section 1669, immediately below “1736. Dis- 
continuance of allowances.” insert the fol- 
lowing: 


“1737. Specialized 
courses.” 


On page 122 of the Senate engrossed 
amendment, in subsection (a) of section 
1712, (1) strike out “(3) (A)” and insert 
in lieu thereof “(4) (A)"; and (2) strike 
out (2) if he had not reached his 23d 
birthday on June” and insert in lieu there- 
of the following: 

“(2) if he has a mental or physical handi- 
cap, and the Administrator determines that 
his best interests will be served by pursuing 
a program of special restorative training or 
a specialized course of vocational training 
approved under section 1737 of this title, 
such period may begin before his 18th birth- 
day, but not before his 14th birthday; 

“(3) if he had not reached his 23d birth- 
day in June.” 

On page 129 of the Senate engrossed 
amendment, in section 1735, strike out all 
of subsection (a) and insert in lieu there- 
of the following: 

“(a) An eligible person shall receive the 
benefits of this subchapter while enrolled 
in a course of education offered by an edu- 
cational institution only if such course (1) 
is approved in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this section, or (2) is approved 
for the enrollment of the particular individ- 
ual under the provisions of section 1737 of 
this title.” 

On page 129 of the Senate engrossed 
amendment, immediately after section 1736, 
insert the following: 


“$ 1737. Specialized 
courses 


“Notwithstanding the provisions of sub- 
section (b) and (c) of section 1735 of this 
title, the Administrator may approve a spe- 
cialized course of vocational training leading 
to a predetermined vocational objective for 
the enrollment of an eligible person under 
this subchapter if he finds that such course, 
either alone or when combined with other 
courses, constitutes a program of education 
which is suitable for that person and is 
required because of a mental or physical 
handicap.” 

On page 161 of the Senate engrossed 
amendment, in the table of contents im- 
mediately above section 2101, strike out 
“2104. Administration of chapter.” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the following: 


“2104. Time limitations. 
“2105. Administration of chapter.” 


On page 163 of the Senate engrossed 
amendment, strike out “§ 2104, Administra- 
tion of chapter” and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: 

“§ 2104. Time limitations 

“Any member of the Armed Forces en- 
titled to mustering-out payment who was 
discharged or relieved from active service 
under honorable conditions before July 16, 
1952, shall, if application therefor is made 
before July 17, 1959, be paid such muster- 
ing-out payment by the Secretary concerned 
beginning within 1 month after application 
has been received and approved. No mem- 
ber of the Armed Forces shall receive muster- 
ing-out payment under this chapter more 
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than once, and such payment shall accrue 
and the amount thereof shall be computed 
as of the time of discharge for the purpose 
of effecting a permanent separation from 
the service or of ultimate relief from active 
service or, at the option of such member, 
for the purpose of enlistment, reenlistment, 
or appointment in a Regular component of 
the Armed Forces, 


“$2105. Administration of chapter“ 


On page 174 of the Senate engrossed 
amendment, in subsection (a) of section 
3109. strike out “76th Congress.“ 

On page 217 of the Senate engrossed 
amendment, add at the end of section 5 
the following new subsection: 

“(c) Amendments effective after August 
18, 1958, made to any provision of law re- 
placed by title 38, United States Code, shall, 
notwithstanding the repeal of such provi- 
sion by section 14 of this act, supersede the 
corresponding provisions of title 38, United 
States Code, to the extent that such amend- 
ments are inconsistent therewith.” 

On page 219 of the Senate engrossed 
amendment, in subsection (a) of section 12, 
(1) strike out “veteran who“ and insert 
“veteran (1) who”; and (2) immediately 
before the period at the end of such sub- 
section insert the following: “, or (2) whose 
discharge or dismissal is changed, corrected, 
or modified before February 1, 1965, pur- 
suant to section 1552 or 1553 of title 10, 
United States Code, or by other corrective 
action by competent authority.” 

On pages 220, 221, and 222 of the Senate 
engrossed amendment, in subsections (c), 
(d), (e), (f), (g), (h), () (1), (i) (2), 
(j). (k), (m), (n), (0), (p), (r), (8) (1), 
(t), and (u) of section 13, strike out “title 38” 
each place it appears and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: “title 38, United 
States Code.” 

On page 220 of the Senate engrossed 
amendment, in subsection (i) of section 13, 
immediately below paragraph (2), insert the 
following: 

“(3) (A) Subsection (g) of section 1511 
of such act is amended by striking out ‘title 
V of the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance 
Act of 1952 (38 U. S. C. 1011 et seq.)’ and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
‘chapter 43 of title 38, United States Code.’ 

“(B) Subsection (h) of such section 1511 
is amended by striking out ‘232 of the Vet- 
erans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952 
(38 U. S. C. 942), a subsistence allowance 
under part VII or part VIII of Veterans Regu- 
lation No. 1 (a), as amended, or an edu- 
cational-assistance allowance under the 
War Orphans’ Educational Assistance Act of 
1956 (38 U. S. C. 1031 et seq.)’ and inserting 
in lieu thereof ‘1632 of title 38, United States 
Code, a subsistence allowance under chapter 
31 of such title 38 or under part VIII of Vet- 
erans Regulation No. 1 (a), or an education- 
al-assistance allowance under chapter 35 of 
such title 38.” 

“(C) Subsection (i) of such section 1511 
is amended by striking out ‘title IV of the 
Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 
1952 (38 U. S. C. 991 et seq.) and inserting 
in lieu thereof ‘subchapter I of chapter 41 
of title 38, United States Code.’” 

On page 221 of the Senate e 
amendment, in subsection (o) of section 13, 
(1) insert “(1)” immediately after “(0)”; and 
(2) insert immediately below -such subsec- 
tion the following new paragraphs: 

“(2) Paragraph (23) of such section 202 
is amended by striking out ‘Classification Act 
of 1923, as amended, pursuant to Public Law 
636, 79th Congress, approved August 7, 1946, 
as amended’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘Classification Act of 1949, pursuant to sec- 
tion 4202 of title 38, United States Code.’ 

“(3) Paragraph (25) of such section 202 is 
amended by striking out ‘section 14 (b) of 
Public Law 293, 79th Congress, approved Jan- 
uary 3, 1946, as amended by Public Law 722, 
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80th Congress, approved June 19, 1948’ and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘section 4114 (b) of 
title 38, United States Code.’ ” 

On page 222 of the Senate engrossed 
amendment, in subsection (v) of section 13, 
strike out paragraph (1) and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

“(1) By amending section 1441 by strik- 
ing out ‘1115’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
415 (g). * 

On page 224 of the Senate engrossed 
amendment, in subsection (x) of section 13, 
strike out “(x)” and insert in lieu thereof 
“(w).” 

On page 233 of the Senate engrossed 
amendment, in section 14, immediately be- 
low paragraph (119), insert the following 
new paragraphs: 

“(120) Section 2 of the act of August 14, 
1958 (Public Law 85-652) . 

“(121) Section 2 of the act of August 18, 
1958 (Public Law 85-674), except that such 
repeal shall not permit payment of the $250 
burial allowance under sections 902 or 903 of 
title 38, United States Code, with respect to 
deaths occurring before August 19, 1958, as 
to which the amount authorized by the laws 
in effect on the date of death shall apply.” 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the reading of the Senate amendment be 
dispensed with, and that the printing of 
the Senate amendment in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD and Journal be dispensed 
with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA TEACHERS’ 
SALARY ACT OF 1955 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the conference report on the bill 
(H. R. 13132) to amend the District of 
Columbia Teachers’ Salary Act of 1955 
and ask unanimous consent that the 
statement of the managers on the part 
of the House be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE Report (H. Repr. No. 2586) 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
13132) to amend the District of Columbia 
Teachers’ Salary Act of 1955, having met, 
after full and free conference, have agreed 
to recommend and do recommend to their 
respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ment. 


Managers on the Part of the House. 
J. ALLEN FREAR, Jr., 
J. GLENN BEALL, 
THRUSTON B. MORTON, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
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the two Houses on the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 13132) to amend the 
District of Columbia Teachers’ Salary Act of 
1955, submit the following statement in ex- 
planation of the effect of the action agreed 
upon by the conferees and recommended in 
the accompanying conference report: 

The House bill provided generally for sal- 
ary increases for the District of Columbia 
schoolteachers, school officers, and other 
employees of the Board of Education of the 
District of Columbia in amounts averaging 
14.1 percent. The Senate amendment struck 
out all after the enacting clause and inserted 
a substitute text which provided increases 
for the same group in amounts averaging 
17.8 percent. 

The Senate recedes from its amendment. 

ERWIN MITCHELL, 

T. G. ABERNETHY, 

A. L. MILLER, 

DrWrrr S. HYDE, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the resolution (H. Con. 
Res. 380) authorizing the Clerk of the 
House to make changes in the enroll- 
ment of H. R. 13132. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Clerk of 
the House of Representatives in the enroll- 
ment of the bill (H. R. 13132) to amend the 
District of Columbia Teachers’ Salary Act 
of 1955 is authorized and directed 

(1) in the amendment to section 4 of the 
act of August 5, 1955 (House engrossed bill, 
p. 6, line 18) to strike out “salary Class” 
and insert in lieu thereof “ class”; 

(2) in the amendment to section 4 of the 
act of August 5, 1955 (House engrossed bill, 
pes 21) to strike out “possess” and 


(3) in the amendment to section 13 of 
the act of August 5, 1955 (House engrossed 
bill, p. 14) in the table, in per diem 
step 2 for principal, senior high school, 
strike out 25.57“ and insert in lieu thereof 
“27.57”; 

(4) in the amendment to section 15 of 
the act of August 5, 1955 (House engrossed 
bill, p. 16, line 4) strike out “inserting at 
the end of the first sentence ex-“ and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “inserting immediately 
before the period at the end of the first 
sentence ‘, ex-“. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, will the gentleman 
please explain what this resolution does? 

Mr. MITCHELL. The resolution 
merely provides for correcting clerical 
errors in the bill itself. 

Mr. MARTIN. It does not change the 
bill at all? 

Mr. MITCHELL. It does not. 

Mr. MARTIN. Or the substance? 

Mr. MITCHELL. It does not. This 
bill initially passed the House and the 
Senate receded in all respects to the 
House bill. 

Mr. MARTIN. I understand, but I 
was wondering how your proposal would 
change it. 

Mr. MITCHELL. It does not change 
it in any respect. 
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Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Geor- 
gia? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PRIVATE CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Private Calen- 
dar day. The Clerk will call the first 
individual bill on the calendar. 


THOMAS A. HOWE 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 6489) 
for the relief of Thomas A. Howe. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in computing the 
primary insurance amount of Thomas A. 
Howe, of Atlanta, Tex. (social security ac- 
count No. . bor purposes of 
title II of the Social Security Act (and in 
determining the amount of his liability for 
taxes under subchapter E of chapter 1 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1939 and 
chapter 21 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954), the said Thomas A. Howe shall be 
deemed to have had self-employment income 
of $3,600 for the year 1954 and $4,200 for 
the year 1955. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 9, insert following the 
comma and under chapter 2 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954,”. 

The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ESTATE OF SINCLAIR G. STANLEY 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 122) for 
the relief of the estate of Sinclair G. 
Stanley. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to the estate of the 
late Sinclair G. Stanley, of Cook County, III., 
the sum of $33,333, plus interest at the rate 
of 6 percent per annum from November 1, 
1946. The payment of such sum shall be in 
full satisfaction of all claims of the estate of 
the said Sinclair G. Stanley for just compen- 
sation for the yacht Seventeen, such yacht 
having been sold to the Navy in May 1941 
for $1 by the said Sinclair G. Stanley, who 
was mentally incompetent at the time of 
such sale: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess 
of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or deliv- 
ered to or recieved by any agent or attorney 
on account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be unlaw- 
ful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person yiolating the provi- 
sions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 
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With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 6, strike out the following 
language “plus interest at the rate of 6 
percent per annum from November 1, 
1946.” 


The committee 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed 
and a motion to reconsider was laid 
on the table. 


amendment was 


BOARD OF NATIONAL MISSION OF 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 540) for 
the relief of the Board of National Mis- 
sion of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted etc., That the Board of 
National Mission of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States of America is hereby 
relieved of all liability for payment to the 
United States of the sum of $2,337, which 
represents twenty-two forty-sevenths of the 
amount of the claim of the United States 
against the said board, under contract num- 
bered I-130-IND-270 entered into between 
the said board and the Department of the 
Interior on. September 29, 1933, for reim- 
bursement of certain costs incurred by the 
United States in the construction and re- 
habilitation of certain irrigation faciilties 
located at Ganado Mission, Ganado, Arizona. 

The 22 acres with respect to which con- 
struction charges are canceled by this Act 
shall not be eligible to receive irrigation 
water from the Ganado irrigation project 
unless the owner thereof contracts with the 
Secretary of the Interior to pay the construc- 
tion charges allocated to such acres in in- 
stallments as authorized by law. The Secre- 
tary of the Interior is authorized to agree 
to an amendment to said contract num- 
bered I-130-IND-270 that spreads the un- 
canceled portion of the construction charges 
over the remaining contract period. 


The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


AUF DER HEIDE-ARAGONA, INC. 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 552) to 
confer jurisdiction upon the United 
States Court of Claims to hear, deter- 
mine, and render judgment upon the 
claim of Auf der Heide-Aragona, Inc., 
of West New York, N. J. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That jurisdiction is 
hereby conferred upon the Court of Claims 
to hear, determine, and render judgment 
upon the claim of Auf der Heide-Aragona, 
Inc., of West New York, N. J., as to the lia- 
bility of the United States, if any, either legal 
or equitable, for losses alleged to have been 
sustained by the said Auf der Heide-Aragona, 
Inc., of West New York, N. J., as the result 
of the performance of a contract No. VAc- 
1185, dated July 25, 1941, entered into with 
the Veterans’ Administration. 

Sec. 2. Notwithstanding any statute of 
limitations or lapse of time, suit upon such 
claim may be instituted by the claimant 
within 1 year after the date of enactment 
of this act. Proceedings for the determina- 
tion of such claim and review thereof, and 
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payment of any judgment thereon, shall 
be had as in the case of claims over which 
such court has jurisdiction under section 
1491 of title 28 of the United States Code. 

Sec, 3. Nothing contained in this act 
shall be construed as an inference of liabil- 
ity on the part of the United States Goy- 
ernment, 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


GEORGE P. E. CAESAR, JR. 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 571) for 
the relief of George P. E. Caesar, Jr. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
any statute of limitations or lapse of time, 
claims, exclusive of interest, may be made 
for credit or refund of overpayments of in- 
come taxes for the taxable years 1951 and 
1952 based on exemption from taxation of 
certain earned income received for personal 
services rendered outside of the United 
States by George P. E. Caesar, Jr., of Aldie, 
Va., on behalf of himself, and Claudia U. 
Caesar (deceased) may be filed at any time 
within 1 years after the date of the enact- 
ment of this act: Provided, That the provi- 
sions of sections 322 (b), 3774, and 3775 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1939 shall not 
apply to the refund or credit of any over- 
payment of tax for which a claim for credit 
or refund is filed under the authority of 
this act within such 1-year period. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. s 


ALALU DUNCAN DILLARD 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2001) for 
the relief of AlaLu Duncan Dillard. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That sections 15 to 20, 
inclusive, of the Federal Employees’ Com- 
pensation Act (5 U. S. C. 765-770), are 
hereby waived in favor of AlaLu Duncan 
Dillard as widow of Andrew B. Dillard, and 
her claim for compensation for the death of 
said Andrew B. Dillard, on February 13, 
1938, which is alleged to have resulted from 
a personal injury suffered by him on Feb- 
ruary 10, 1938, while in the performance of 
his duties as a rural mail carrier at Mat- 
thews, Ala., is authorized to be considered 
and acted upon under the remaining pro- 
visions of such act, if filed with the Bureau 
of Employees’ Compensation within 6 
months from the date of the enactment of 
this act: Provided, That no benefits except 
medical expenses shall accrue for any pe- 
riod prior to the enactment of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


JOHN C. WALSH 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2216) for 
the relief of John C. Walsh. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
Pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to John C. Walsh, 
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of New York, N. Y., the sum of $5,800. The 
payment of such sum shall be in full settle- 
ment of all claims of the said John C. Walsh 
against the United States on account of pro- 
fessional services rendered by him as a spe- 
cial assistant to the Attorney General of the 
United States for the period beginning Feb- 
ruary 3, 1953, and ending June 30, 1953, both 
dates inclusive, his claim therefor (claim 
numbered 21568787) having been disallowed 
by the General Accounting Office as exceed- 
ing a salary limitation which was established 
for such position, but of which he was not 
informed: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


GEORGE E. KETCHUM 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 3321) for 
the relief of George E. Ketchum. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $5,000 to George E. Ketchum of 
Cheyenne, Wyo., in full settlement of all 
claims of the said George E, Ketchum 
against the United States for injuries in- 
curred by said George E. Ketchum on August 
15, 1957, at Warren Air Base, Cheyenne, Wyo., 
when he was thrown from a painter’s scaffold 
and permanently injured due to the action 
of a member of the Armed Forces: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this act in excess of 10 percent thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 2, line 1: Following “Provided,” in- 
sert, “That payment made under this act 
shall not be subject to any right of subroga- 
tion or claim for reimbursement in whole or 
in part under any contract of insurance, and 
no payment made hereunder shall absolve 
any insurer of any obligation under any 
such contract: And provided further.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


DONALD J. MARION 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 3789) for 
the relief of Donald J. Marion. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That Donald J. Marion 
of West Newbury, Mass., is hereby relieved 
of all liability for payment to the United 
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States of the sum of $571.20, representing 
overpayments of per diem which he received 
as an employee of the Department of the 
Navy while he was assigned to duty at the 
Golcuk Navy Yard, Ismet, Turkey, such over- 
payments having been made as a result of 
administrative error. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, to the said Donald J. Marion, 
the sum of any amounts received or withheld 
from him on account of the overpayments 
referred to in the first section of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


JAMES A. SHEARER 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 11718) 
for the relief of James A. Shearer. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to James A. Shearer, 
of Brookport, Ill., the sum of $1,486.71. The 
payment of this sum shall be in full satis- 
faction of all his claims against the United 
States for an equal amount which was with- 
held from his retirement annuity because 
the compensation he received for his services 
as an employee of the Lighthouse Service 
from July 1, 1945, to January 6, 1951, had 
been paid in violation of section 6 of the act 
entitled “An Act making appropriations for 
the legislative, executive, and judicial ex- 
penses of the Government for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1917, and for other pur- 
poses“, approved May 10, 1916 (5 U. S. C. 58), 
as amended: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act in excess 
of 10 per centum thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
ing the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 10, strike out “Lighthouse 
Service“, and insert “Coast Guard.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


MRS. CLARE M. ASH 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 8619) 
for the relief of Mrs. Clare M. Ash. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of section 202 (e) of the Social Security 
Act, Mrs. Clare M. Ash, of Sturtevant, Wis., 
shall be held and considered to be the widow 
(as defined in section 216 (c) of such act) 
of Frank S. Ash (Social Security account No. 


XXX-XX-XXXX $ 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 
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PARK NATIONAL BANK 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 9256) 
for the relief of the Park National Bank, 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed 
to pay, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, to the Park Na- 
tional Bank, Knoxville, Tenn., the sum of 
$194. The payment of such sum shall be 
in full settlement of all claims of such 
bank against the United States arising out 
of the refusal of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to make payment in the original amount 
of $194 on a United States Treasury check 
drawn in favor of Joseph Orton Smith, 
private, United States Army, dated Septem- 
ber 30, 1955, which, before being cashed by 
such bank was fraudulently raised to the 
amount of $494: Provided, That no part of 
the amount appropriated in this act in ex- 
cess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or 
delivered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


DIANA ELAINE GREIG 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2057) for 
the relief of Diana Elaine Greig. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of the 
Immigration and Naturalization Act, the 
minor child, Diana Elaine Greig, shall be 
held and considered to be the natural-born 
alien child of J. Steadman and Veta L. Greig, 
citizens of the United States: Provided, That 
no natural parent of Diana Elaine Greig, by 
virtue of such relationship, shall be accorded 
any right, status, or privilege under the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


KAZUKO YOUNG 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2955) for 
the relief of Kazuko Young. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of paragraph (23) of section 
212 (a) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Kazuko Young may be issued a visa and 
be admitted to the United States for perma- 
nent residence if she is found to be otherwise 
admissible under the provisions of such act: 
Provided, That this act shall apply only to 
grounds for exclusion under such paragraph 
known to the Secretary of State or the At- 
torney General prior to the date of the 
enactment of this act. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 
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JOANNA STRUTYNSKA 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 3004) 
for the relief of Joanna Strutynska. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, Jo- 
anna Strutynska shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the date 
of the enactment of this act, upon payment 
of the required visa fee: Provided, That no 
natural parent of Joanna Strutynska, by 
virtue of such relationship, shall be accorded 
any right, status, or privilege under the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


MRS. MARGARET GRAHAM 
BONNALIE 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 3219) for 
the relief of Mrs. Margaret Graham 
Bonnalie. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, in the adminis- 
tration of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, section 352 (a) (1) shall be held not to 
have been or to be applicable in the case 
of Mrs. Margaret Graham Bonnalie: Provided, 
That she returns to the United States for 
permanent residence within 2 years following 
the date of the enactment of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


ERIKA MARGARETHA ZINTL PEARCE 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 3221) 
for the relief of Erika Margaretha Zintl 
Pearce. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, in the adminis- 
tration of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Erika Margaretha Zintl Pearce shall be 
held and considered to be within the pur- 
view of section 354 (5) of that act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


CARL EBERT AND WIFE, GERTRUDE 
EBERT 
The Clerk called the bill (S. 3276) for 
the relief of Carl Ebert and his wife, 
Gertrude Ebert. 
There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, in the admin- 
istration of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Carl Ebert and his wife, Gertrude Ebert, 
naturalized citizens of the United States, 
shall be permitted to reside in Germany un- 
til 3 years following the date of the enact- 
ment of this act without losing their United 
States citizenship under section 352 (a) of 
such act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“That section 352 (a) of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act shall be held to have 
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been and to be inapplicable to Carl Ebert 
and his wife, Gertrude Ebert: Provided, 
That they return to the United States to 
reside within 3 years following the date of 
the enactment of this act.” 


The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


JEAN ANDRE PARIS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 3300) for 
the relief of Jean Andre Paris. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, etec., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, the 
Attorney General is authorized and directed 
to cancel any outstanding order and warrant 
of deportation, warrant of arrest, and bond, 
which may have issued in the case of Jean 
Andre Paris. From and after the date of the 
enactment of this act, the said Jean Andre 
Paris shall not again be subject to deporta- 
tion by reason of the same facts upon which 
such deportation proceedings were com- 
menced or any such warrants and order 
have issued: Provided, That nothing in this 
act shall be construed to waive the pro- 
visions of section 315 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


ITZHAK ARONOVICI 


The Clerk called the bill (S, 3308) for 
the relief of Itzhak Aronovici. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Itzhak Aronovici shall be held and consid- 
ered to have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence as 
of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fee. 
Upon the granting of permanent residence 
to such alien as provided for in this act, the 
Secretary of State shall instruct the proper 
quota-control officer to deduct one number 
from the appropriate quota for the first year 
that such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


ARTURO ERNESTO AUDRAIN Y 
CAMPOS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 3357) for 
the relief of Arturo Ernesto Audrain y 
Campos. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of paragraph (1) of section 212 
(a) of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Arturo Ernesto Audrain y Campos may be 
issued a visa and be admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence if he is found 
to be otherwise admissible under the pro- 
visions of such act. A suitable and proper 
bond or undertaking, approved by the At- 
torney General, shall be given on behalf of 
the said Arturo Ernesto Audrain y Campos 
in the same manner and subject to the same 
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conditions as bonds or undertakings given 
under section 213 of such act. This act shall 
apply only to grounds for exclusion under 
paragraph (1) of section 212 (a) of such act 
known to the Secretary of State or the At- 
torney General prior to the date of the enact- 
ment of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


TERUKO K. JACKSON 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 3445) for 
the relief of Teruko K. Jackson, 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of paragraph (5) of section 
212 (a) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Teruko K. Jackson may be issued a visa 
and be admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence if she is found to be 
otherwise admissible under the provisions 
of such act. This act shall apply only to 
grounds for exclusion under such paragraph 
known to the Secretary of State or the At- 
torney General prior to the date of the en- 
actment of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


WONG WING BOA 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 3509) for 
the relief of Wong Wing Boa. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, the minor 
child, Wong Wing Boa, shall be held and 
considered to be the natural-born alien child 
of Mr. and Mrs. Frank S. Wong, citizens of 
the United States: Provided, That no nat- 
ural parent of Wong Wing Boa, by virtue of 
such relationship, shall be accorded any 
right, status, or privilege under the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time, and 


passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


ANDREJS PABLO MIERKALNS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 3547) for 
the relief of Andrejs Pablo Mierkalns. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, nothwithstanding 
the provision of section 212 (a) (6) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Andrejs 
Pablo Mierkalns may be issued a visa and 
be admitted to the United States for perma- 
nent residence if he is found to be otherwise 
admissible under the provision of such act 
and upon compliance with such conditions 
and controls as the Attorney General, after 
consultation with the Surgeon General of 
the United States Public Health Service, De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
may deem necessary to impose: Provided, 
That a suitable and proper bond or under- 
taking, approved by the Attorney General, 
shall be deposited as prescribed by section 
213 of the Immigration and Nationality Act: 
Provided further, That this exemption shall 
apply only to a ground for exclusion of which 
the Department of State or the Department 
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of Justice has knowledge prior to the en- 
actment of this act. 

Src. 2. That for the purposes of sections 
101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, Andrejs Pablo Mier- 
kalns shall be held and considered to be the 
minor alien child of Mr. John Mierkalns, a 
citizen of the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


HARVEY L. FORDEN 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 3607) for 
the relief of Harvey L. Forden. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Harvey L. Forden shall be held and consid- 
ered to have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence as of 
July 1, 1926. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


DANIEL (NATHANIEL) ROSENZWEIG 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 3640) for 
the relief of Daniel (Nathaniel) Rosen- 
Zweig. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provision of sections 212 (a) (1) and 
212 (a) (4) of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act, Daniel (Nathaniel) Rosensweig may 
be issued a visa and admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence if he is found 
to be otherwise admissable under the pro- 
visions of that act: Provided, That a suitable 
and proper bond or undertaking, approved 
by the Attorney General, be deposited as pre- 
scribed by section 213 of the said act: Pro- 
vided further, That these exemptions shall 
apply only to grounds for exclusion of which 
the Department of State or the Department 
of Justice has knowledge prior to the enact- 
ment of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


HERMINE ELMON PAPAZIAN 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 3739) for 
the relief of Hermine Elmon Papazian. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, Her- 
mine Elmon Papazian shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been lawfully admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence as of 
the date of the enactment of this act upon 
payment of the required visa fee. Upon the 
granting of permanent residence to such 
alien as provided for in this act, the Secre- 
tary of State shall instruct the proper quota- 
control officer to deduct one number from 
the appropriate quota for the first year that 
such quota is available. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 


and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table, 
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CYNTHIA ELIZABETH JEFFERSON 
(MIMI KUROSAKA) AND SYLVIA 
ELISE JEFFERSON (JUNKO TANO) 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 3743) for 
the relief of Cynthia Elizabeth Jefferson 
(Mimi Kurosaka) and Sylvia Elise Jef- 
ferson (Junko Tano). 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, the minor 
children, Cynthia Elizabeth Jefferson (Mimi 
Kurosaka) and Sylvia Elise Jefferson (Junko 
Tano), shall be held and considered to be 
the natural-born alien children of Sfc. Sylvia 
R. Jefferson, a citizen of the United States: 
Provided, That no natural parent of Cynthia 
Elizabeth Jefferson (Mimi Kurosaka) and 
Sylvia Elise Jefferson (Junko Tano), by vir- 
tue of such relationship, shall be accorded 
any right, status, or privilege under the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


HING MAN CHAU 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 3768) for 
the relief of Hing Man Chau. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of section 203 (a) (3) and 205 of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act, Hing Man Chau 
shall be held and considered to be the minor 
child of King Yat Chau, an alien lawfully 
admitted to the United States for perma- 
nent residence, 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. $ 


KLARA LEITNER AND HER DAUGH- 
TER, SYLVIA LEITNER 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 3801) for 
the relief of Klara Leitner and her 
daughter, Sylvia Leitner. 

There being no objecton, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, in the adminis- 
tration of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Klara Leitner, the fiance of Bernard L. 
Wagner, a citizen of the United States, and 
her daughter, Sylvia Leitner, shall be eligible 
for visas as nonimmigrant temporary visitors 
for a period of 3 months: Provided, That the 
administrative authorities find that the said 
Klara Leitner is coming to the United States 
with a bona fide intention of being married 
to the said Bernard L. Wagner and that she 
is found otherwise admissible under the im- 
migration laws. In the event the marriage 
between the above-named persons does not 
occur within 3 months after the entry of the 
said Klara Leitner and her daughter, Sylvia 
Leitner, they shall be required to depart from 
the United States and upon failure to do so 
shall be deported in accordance with the pro- 
visions of sections 242 and 243 of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act. In the event 
that the marriage between the above-named 
persons shall occur within 3 months after 
the entry of the said Klara Leitner and her 
daughter, Sylvia Leitner, the Attorney Gen- 
eral is authorized and directed to record the 
lawful admission for permanent residence of 
the said Klara Leitner and her daughter, 
Sylvia Leitner, as of the date of the payment 
by them of the required visa fees. 
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The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


VICENTA GARCIA Y PUENTE 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 3818) for 
the relief of Vicenta Garcia y Puente. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Vicenta Garcia y Puente shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent resi- 
dence as of the date of the enactment of 
this act, upon payment of the required visa 
fee. Upon the granting of permanent resi- 
dence to such alien as provided for in this 
act, the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct one 
number from the appropriate quota for the 
first year that such quota is available. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“That, the Attorney General is authorized 
and directed to cancel any outstanding order 
and warrant of deportation, warrant of 
arrest, and bonds, which may have issued in 
the case of Vicenta Garcia y Puente. From 
and after the date of the enactment of this 
act, the said Vicenta Garcia y Puente shall 
not again be subject to deportation by 
reason of the same facts upon which such 
deportation proceedings were commenced or 
any such warrant and orders have issued.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


CONCETTINA IANNACCHINO 


The clerk called the bill (S. 3826) 
for the relief of Concettina Iannacchino. 

There being no objection, the clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of section 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, the minor 
child, Concettina Iannacchino, shall be held 
and considered to be the natural-born alien 
child of Luigi and Maddalena Iannacchino, 
citizens of the United States: Provided, That 
no natural parent of Concettina Iannac- 
chino, by virtue of such relationship, shall 
be accorded any right, status, or privilege 
under the Immigration and Nationality Act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


PETER TILLNER 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 3921) for 
the relief of Peter Tillner. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Peter Tillner shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of the 
date of the enactment of this act, upon pay- 
ment of the required visa fee: Provided, That 
no natural parent of Peter Tillner, by virtue 
of such relationship, shall be accorded any 
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right, status, or privilege under the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 


and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


KUNIO INOUYE (SPARKMAN) 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 4020) for 
the relief of Kunio Inouye (Sparkman). 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, the minor 
child, Kunio Inouye (Sparkman), shall be 
held and considered to be the natural-born 
alien child of Lois Sparkman, a citizen of the 
United States: Provided, That no natural 
parent of Kunio Inouye (Sparkman), by vir- 
tue of such relationship, shall be accorded 
any right, status, or privilege under the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


MARIANNE (SACHIKO) FULLER 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 4081) for 
the relief of Marianne (Sachiko) Fuller. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of sections 101 (a) (27) (A) and 205 of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, the 
minor child, Marianne (Sachiko) Fuller, 
shall be held and considered to be the 
natural-born alien child of Jean M. Fuller, 
a citizen of the United States: Provided, 
That no natural parent of Marianne 
(Sachiko) Fuller, by virtue of such rela- 
tionship, shall be accorded any right, status, 
or privilege under the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act. 


The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


SAMUEL ABRAHAM, ET AL 


The Clerk called the bill (H. R. 12106) 
for the relief of Samuel Abraham, John 
A. Carroll, Forrest E. Robinson, Thomas 
J. Sawyers, Jack Silmon, and David N. 
Wilson. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That Samuel Abraham, 
John A. Carroll, Forrest E. Robinson, Thomas 
J. Sawyers, Jack Silmon, and David N. Wil- 
son are respectively relieved of all liability 
to the United States in the amounts 
of $1,042.94, $996.48, $1,057.87, $1,005.05, 
$1,030.29, and $1,016.88. Such sums repre- 
sent the amounts by which they received 
pay in excess of that authorized by law dur- 
ing the period from June 24, 1956, to August 
31, 1957, while they were employed as civilian 
fire fighters at the Hampton Roads Army 
Terminal, Norfolk, Va. In the audit and 
settlement of the accounts of any certifying 
or disbursing officer of the United States, 
credit shall be given for the amounts for 
which liability is relieved by this act. 


in the first section, an amount equal to the 
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aggregate of the amounts paid by him, or 
withheld from sums otherwise due him, in 
complete or partial satisfaction of the claim 
of the United States for refund of the amount 

in the first section: Provided, That 
no part of the amount appropriated in this 
act for the payment of any one claim 
in excess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with such claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, lines 6 and 7, strike “$1,042.94, 
$996.48, $1,057.87, $1,005.05, $1,030.29, and 
$1,016.88.” and insert “$1,181.81, $1,135.47, 
$1,197.13, $1,144.13, $1,169.55, and $1,156.11.” 

Page 1, line 9, strike “June 24, 1956” and 
insert “February 20, 1955.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
LEGISLATION 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. McMILLAN] is 
recognized. 


AMENDING THE DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA PUBLIC SCHOOL FOOD 
SERVICES ACT 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, by 
direction of the Committee on the Dis- 
trict’ of Columbia, I call up the bill 
(S. 1764) to amend the District of Co- 
lumbia Public School Food Services Act, 
and ask unanimous consent that the 
same be considered in the House as in 
the Committee of the Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 


There was no objection. 
The Clerk read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 6 of the 
District of Columbia Public School Food 
Services Act (65 Stat. 369; sec. 31-1405, 
D. C. Code, 1951 edition) is amended by 
adding before the period the following: 
“and for reimbursement of the District of 
Columbia Public School Food Services Fund 
for lunches served in accordance with sec- 
tion 9 of the National School Lunch Act 
(60 Stat. 233; title 42, sec. 1758, U. S. C., 
1952 edition), to children without cost to 
such children or at reduced cost. The rate 
of such reimbursement for such lunches 
served by the public schools in the District 
of Columbia shall be the student price of 
‘Type A Lunch’ in effect at the time such 
lunches are served. As used in this section 
the term Type A Lunch’ means a Type A 
Lunch as defined in regulations promulgated 
by the Secretary of Agriculture pursuant to 
authority in the National School Lunch Act. 
Appropriations authorized by this section 
shall be available for reimbursement of the 
Food Service Fund in the amount of any 
agency contributions paid out of such fund 
pursuant to the provisions of section 4 (a) 
of the Civil Service Retirement Act.” 


August 19 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 11, insert: “Provided, 
That such reimbursement shall be made 
only in cases where such lunches are 
served to children of families who are 
recipients of public assistance granted 
by the government of the District of 
Columbia. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE TO INVES- 
TIGATE CAMPAIGN EXPENDI- 
TURES 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of House Resolution 656, 85th 
Congress, the Chair appoints as mem- 
bers of the Special Committee To In- 
vestigate Campaign Expenditures the 
following Members of the House: Mr. 
Davis, of Tennessee, chairman; Mr. 
Jones, of Alabama; Mr. O'NEIL, of 
Massachusetts; Mr. KEATING, of New 
York; Mr. Dennison, of Ohio. 


WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON 
AGING 


Mr. WIER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
table the bill (H. R. 9822) to provide for 
holding a White House Conference on 
Aging to be called by the President of the 
United States before September 30, 1960, 
to be planned and conducted by the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
with the assistance and cooperation of 
other departments and agencies repre- 
sented on the Federal Council on Aging; 
to assist the several States in conducting 
similar conferences on aging prior to 
the White House Conference on Aging; 
and for related purposes, with Senate 
amendments thereto, and concur in the 
Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments as follows: 

Page 6, line 17, after “States” insert “in 
January 1961.” 

Page 7, lines 21 and 22, strike out “but not 
more than $50,000” and insert “but not less 
than $5,000 nor more than $15,000.” 

Amend the title so as to read: “An act to 
provide for holding a White House Confer- 
ence on Aging to be called by the President 
of the United States in January 1961, to be 
planned and conducted by the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare with the 
assistance and cooperation of other depart- 
ments and agencies represented on the Fed- 
eral Council on Aging; to assist the several 
States in conducting similar conferences on 
aging prior to the White House Conference 
on Aging; and for related purposes.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


1958 


DOMESTIC MINERALS BILL OF 1958 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I call up House Resolution 689 and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as 
follows: 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (S. 
4036) to stabilize production of copper, 
lead, zinc, acid-grade fluorspar, and tung- 
sten from domestic mines. After general 
debate, which shall be confined to the bill 
and continue not to exceed 2 hours, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
the bill shall be read for amendment under 
the 5-minute rule. At the conclusion of the 
consideration of the bill for amendment, 
the committee shall rise and report the bill 
to the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill and amendments thereto to final pas- 
sage without intervening motion except one 
motion to recommit. 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois, and now yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. ASPIN- 
ALL]. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, what we 
are here concerned about at this time is 
whether or not the legislation referred to 
in the resolution now before us is of suf- 
ficient importance to the Members of the 
House—and, yes, to the citizens of the 
Nation, too—to be considered for a few 
hours during the closing days of this ses- 
sion. We, of your Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, after several sessions 
spent in studying the problem, believe 
that it is of such importance and accord- 
ingly recommend it to you. We request 
your favorable action on the resolution 
now before us. 

I am glad that I can advise you that 
your Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs is not in any way responsible for 
the bringing of this important bill to you 
at this late hour of the session. We 
would have brought it to you weeks—yes, 
even months—ago if it had been in our 
power to do so. Almost 4 years ago, we 
requested the administration to send to 
Congress an intelligently thought-out, 
long range program for our domestic 
mining industry. They promised to do 
so. As to the most important part of this 
legislation we received their recommen- 
dation in an Executive communication 
dated May 22, 1958. The other body be- 
gan consideration of the proposed legis- 
lation immediately upon receipt of the 
Executive communication. We received 
the legislation in the form of S. 4036 
from the other body on July 14, 1958. 
However, we began our consideration of 
the administration-recommended pro- 
gram on July 3. We reported the bill by 
a vote of 17 ayes and 4 nays to the House 
on July 30 and requested a hearing be- 
fore the Committee on Rules on July 31. 
The record of our hearings has been at 
the Public Printer’s since July 29, 1958. 
The Committee on Rules heard our re- 
quest on August 15 and reported out the 
rule now before us on the same date, 
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I feel sure that you will agree with me 
that we have worked as quickly as hu- 
manly possible to get the legislation be- 
fore you. 

We have always been a metal econ- 
omy Nation—more so than any other 
nation of the the world’s history. To- 
day our country’s welfare depends 
largely on the intelligent and wise use 
of minerals and metals—more so than 
at any time during our national exist- 
ence. It has just been during the last 
decade and a half that we have become 
dependent on importation of foreign 
produced metals of lead and zinc. We 
have long been dependent on the impor- 
tation of foreign produced chromium and 
columbium and tantalum. We are de- 
pendent on foreign produced ores in these 
categories even though there are vast de- 
posits of each in our Nation awaiting 
development and mining. Today our 
domestic mining industry, that is, what 
there is left of it, is sick and just about 
ready to collapse in toto. It has been 
said by those who should know that the 
legislation which the adoption of this 
rule would place before us provides in 
fact for a “survival program” for prac- 
tically all of the metals named in the 
bill. The potentialities of our domestic 
producing abilities in these metals are 
practically unlimited. Yet our mines 
are either closed down or are soon to 
close unless we give them some help. I 
am sure that each of us must admit that 
we cannot compete on equal grounds 
with foreign produced ore mined by 
cheap labor. It doesn’t lessen the disas- 
trous results of these inequities even 
though many of such foreign operations 
are financed by our own capital. We 
have tried to get the President to use 
the “peril” and “escape” clause proce- 
dure provided in the reciprocal trade 
agreements. This he has consistently 
and continually refused to do and the 
domestic industry has slipped further 
and further into destruction, decay, and 
decadence. 

We are not presently self-sufficient in 
this important basic of our economy. 
We perhaps don’t desire to become alto- 
gether self-sufficient. Nevertheless, it 
would be a pleasing and self-satisfying 
feeling if we but knew that we could be- 
come effectively self-sufficient quickly 
and without the unnecessary expendi- 
ture of large sums of wealth if we had 
to act in a limited time. 

Your committee handling this bill 
wishes to have the opportunity of advis- 
ing you at some length as to just what has 
happened to our lead, zinc, copper, tung- 
sten, fluorspar, chromium, tantalum and 
beryllium mining activities. The two 
hours provided by the rule now under 
debate is all too limited but it will give 
us an opportunity to at least give a hur- 
ried account. 

S. 4036 is not proposed for the pur- 
pose of lessening unemployment, al- 
though without doubt it would be help- 
ful in such situation. 

S. 4036 is not to increase or enlarge 
presently built-up stockpiles, and the 
production which would result from the 
program provided, would have little or 
no effect on present stockpiles. If the 
production envisaged in this legislation 
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is lost then we shall be compelled to in- 
vest additional billions at some future 
time in order to protect ourselves. 

S. 4036 is not proposed for the purpose 
of opening new mines or any material 
number of old ones. Rather it will make 
possible a limited operation of those 
mines that have been able to stay open 
in spite of present difficulties. 

S. 4036 is not intended to provide large 
benefits to big operators. In fact, such 
possible benefits are limited with added 
incentive benefits going to the small pro- 
ducers of lead and zinc. 

S. 4036 is not proposed to hamper or 
endanger the reciprocal trade program 
in its wise operation. However, S. 4036 
does propose to give the domestic min- 
ing industry its fair share of the trade 
and at the same time afford the neces- 
sary protection to our security program. 

In fact, what is proposed, as I have 
stated hereinbefore, is a domestic metal 
producing industry survival program. 
It is important enough in its implications 
and what it is intended to do for each 
and every Member and his constituents 
to merit our spending at least a couple 
of hours of our time in earnest con- 
sideration of the various provisions of 
the legislation. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, the bill before us today is a plan 
of the administration for a long-range 
minerals program. It is in the form of 
incentive payments to keep the mines 
open and operating. I do not think the 
bill is especially liked by industry, by 
many Members of this Congress, or even 
the administration, but it is a last resort 
on something we have to do unless we 
expect a vital segment of our America’s 
sinew of strength to be destroyed. That 
is a mineral program. 

As many of you will recall, we actu4 
ally lost our mineral pants in the Ko- 
rean war, in World War I, and in World 
War I. You remember the drives that 
went on to collect scraps of metal from 
the kids and everybody else because we 
were dependent on this scrap due to the 
fact we could not get the minerals in this 
country. 

The mining industry tried to get re- 
lief—and I refer to the mineral indus- 
try—through tariff protection. They 
went before the Tariff Commission and 
were granted relief, but that was turned 
down at the highest level. Therefore the 
administration brings in this minerals 
long-range program. It is not for today 
but for tomorrow, it is to assure the 
country that we will have minerals for 
our use when needed, and the time is 
coming when they will be needed. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I yield to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MARTIN. I do not pretend to be 
an expert on mines or minerals, but I 
do know that the mining industry is in 
serious trouble. 

This plan is part of the administra- 
tion’s long-range minerals program. 
The United States Department of the 
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Interior maintains that the minerals in- 
cluded in this bill are vital to the United 
States—both for long-term economic 
growth and national defense. The plan’s 
objective is to bridge the gap between 
today’s surpluses and tomorrow’s re- 
quirements. 

I urge the adoption of the rule pres- 
ently before us and the passage of the 
bill. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. 
you very much. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. 
the gentleman from Illinois, 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. I want to 
join my good friend from Nebraska and 
our distinguished minority leader in 
supporting this bill. When my grand- 
father came over from England years 
ago he went to Galena, III., and became 
engaged in mining. Galena,“ as you 
all know, means lead. The first real 
lead and zine mining took place in Ga- 
lena, III. Then the industry moved to 
Joplin, and Galena, Mo., and then over 
to Galena, Kans. I know that the 
mining industry is in a very serious fi- 
nancial condition, and due to the fact 
that we need this stockpiling for na- 
tional defense, I wish to join my friend 
on this measure. It has my full support. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I thank 
you very much. 

The idea is to bridge the gap between 
today’s surpluses and tomorrow's require- 
ments. The incentive payments go into 
lead, zine, copper, tungsten, and fluor- 
spar. Now, what is the tungsten pic- 
ture? Where do we get tungsten from, 
so necessary in our war machines? From 
Korea, Red China, and Bolivia, all but 
5 percent. Now, why should we not try 
to stockpile and keep on hand a reserve 
of tungsten in case of an emergency? 
During World War II we tried to bring in 
minerals from South America. More 
than two-thirds of our ships in the clos- 
ing days of the war were sunk by German 
submarines. They were bringing in 
needed ore to provide the war machines 
and for industry these metals. So, I say 
to you, while some persons might not like 
this bill, it is an incentive payment plan. 
Some will tell you that we have large 
stockpiles on hand, and in some ma- 
terials I think we do have, but tomorrow, 
with increased use of metals and the 
know-how of using metals that are 
not now in the process of being used, 
these metals might then be in short sup- 
ply. At one time we thought we did not 
have uranium in this country. Twelve 
years ago I sat on committees trying to 
decide what to do about uranium. The 
Congress very wisely set up a long-range 
program with a price incentive. You will 
recall that we were getting our uranium 
from the Belgian Congo. We did not 
have any in our own country. Now, what 
has happened in the meantime? We 
have a great deal of uranium on hand 
now discovered in our own country, and 
that can be done again. I will tell you 
this, my colleagues. Leaving these lead 
and zinc mines closed once, they are 
closed for a long, long time. Many of 
these mines cannot open now. Many are 
closed now. More will close unless we 
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have some kind of an incentive payment 
plan for these mines. Some will say that 
this is the Brannan plan for copper, lead, 
and zinc or the mining industry. It is 
no more the Brannan plan than the 
anthracite coal people of Pennsylvania 
have when they get a check every so 
often for anthracite coal production, an 
incentive payment. One of the gentle- 
men who spoke in opposition to this bill 
ought to remember that the anthracite 
people do get help, and they get it from 
the Department of the Interior. They 
get incentive payments. 

So, I urge my colleagues to vote for 
this rule. Let us have an opportunity to 
discuss the merits of the bill, and I think 
the committee can then convince the 
majority that this is necessary legisla- 
tion if we are to keep a strong, vital, 
economical mining industry. 

Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. I yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. SCUDDER. Do I understand that 
that chrome has been put in this bill? 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Yes; in title 
4 of the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, the mining industry is 
in serious condition. Many mines have 
closed. More mines will close unless 
some relief is given. 

No one likes certain parts of this bill 
but it is asked for by the administration 
as a remedy for a sick industry. 

We who are old enough remember the 
scrap drives of War I and War II. We 
were short of minerals—starving because 
of a shortsighted policy of dependence on 
other countries for the minerals we 
need. 

I have no mines in my District, no 
personal interests in any mines; but I 
recognize that one segment of a strong 
industry is to have enough minerals to 
meet our peacetime needs and a reserve 
for any emergency that may occur. 

The mining industry needs a trans- 
fusion or it will die. I suggest this is a 
remedy that can keep industry alive. 

I insert here a complete analysis of the 
bill: 

SUMMARY INFORMATION ON S. 4036 
(Source: Department of the Interior) 
LEAD AND ZINC 
Production 

Production of lead from domestic mines 
is currently running at approximately 275,000 
tons per year at annual rates. Production 
during 1956 totaled 353,000 tons and in 1957 
totaled 333,000 tons. Just prior to the break 
in the market, which occurred in May 1957, 
domestic production was at an annual rate 
of 355,000 tons. The present rate of pro- 
duction is approximately 25 percent below 
the rate achieved in early 1957. 

Zine production is currently at the rate of 
440,000 to 450,000 tons a year. This compares 
with production in 1955 of 515,000; in 1956, 
542,000. Production in the first quarter of 
1957 prior to the market break was at the 
annual rate of 600,000 tons. 

Mines involved 

During 1956, 696 mines produced lead and 
zinc; 73.4 percent of total lead and zinc 
production was from 37 mines. An addi- 
tional 46 mines produced 15 percent of the 
remainder; more than 600 mines produce 
the remaining 10 percent. 

According to published accounts, 26 of 
the larger mines or mine groups in the 
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United States have closed down entirely 
since the beginning of 1957 and 11 other 
major producers have substantially curtailed 
their output. 

We estimate that between 200 and 300 of 
the very small mines have closed in the past 
year or year and one-half. 


Employment 


Total employment of lead and zinc mines 
averaged 16,600 in 1955, and 17,400 in 1956. 
In April 1957, total employment stood at 
18,200. In June 1958, total employment 
stood at 13,100. 

Capacity 

Estimated capacity for production from 
United States mines for zinc is 650,000 tons 
per year; for lead 400,000 tons per year. 


Consumption 


The principal uses of lead are for storage 
batteries, tetraethyl-lead, cable covering, 
paint pigments, building construction, am- 
munition, and various alloys, chiefly solder, 
bearing metals and type metal. 

The primary applications of zine are in 
galvanizing and diecasting. Smaller quan- 
tities are used in zinc base alloys, in rolled 
zinc, and the ore is consumed directly in 
zinc oxide. Other uses include consump- 
tion in the manufacture of wet batteries, and 
in the production of light metal alloys. 

Consumption of lead and zinc are at ex- 
tremely low levels, 20 to 30 percent below 
what might be considered normal. 


Prospects 


If the stabilization plan is not enacted, 
we can expect further serious curtailments 
in the lead and zinc production. 

At the present time, excess stocks of lead 
and zinc are being accumulated in the 
United States at the rate of 15,000 to 20,000 
tons per month. In order to halt further 
stock acquisitions and to effect the liquida- 
tion of excess stocks already in the hands of 
producers, further reductions in the price 
for lead and zine with attendant cuts in 
output would be necessary. 

An accurate estimate as to the extent of 
the curtailment cannot be given at this time 
because of complexity of the factors involved. 
Lead production could fall to 200,000 tons 
per year and zinc to 400,000 tons per year 
if the present market weakness should con- 
tinue. 

There is reason to believe that a substan- 
tial portion of current production is being 
maintained in the hope that the stabilization 
plan will be put into effect in time to avoid 
further layoffs and curtailments. 


COPPER 
Production 


Copper is presently being produced in the 
United States at an annual rate of 950,000 
short tons. In 1955, production was 999,000 
tons; in 1956, 1,106,000 and 1957, 1,077,000 
tons. Approximately 450 mines produce 
copper in the United States. An unknown, 
but substantial number of mines has been 
forced out of production by the recent de- 
pressed market for copper. Most of the 
larger mines have curtailed production. 


Employment 
Employment in copper mining in June 
1958, totaled 29,000. This compares with 
an average of 33,300 in 1956, and approxi- 
mately 33,400 in 1957. 


Capacity 
Domestic mines have the capacity to pro- 
duce approximately 1,250,000 tons of copper 
annually. 
Consumption 


Copper is widely used because of its su- 
perlative electrical conductivity, high heat 
conductivity, and good corrosion resistance 
and because it is strong, yet malleable and 
ductile and can be alloyed readily with many 
other metals to impart desirable character- 
istics. Nearly half of it is consumed in vir- 
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tually pure metallic form primarily by the 
electrical industry in the manufacture of 
generators, motors, electric locomotives and 
switchboard, telephone and telegraph equip- 
ment, light and power lines, and other items. 
Most of the remainder is employed by the 
alloys industry in manufacturing brass, 
bronze, and other copper alloys that are 
used ultimately in building construction, 
automobile manufacture, ammunition, ship- 
building and a wide variety of other appli- 
cations. 

Consumption of copper is currently 15 to 
20 percent down from what might be con- 
sidered normal levels. 

Prospects 

If the plan were not approved, further 
cutbacks in production and employment 
would be required in order to reestablish a 
balance between the supply of and require- 
ment for copper. 

The exact dimension of the required cur- 
tailment cannot be ascertained at this time, 
but in view of the existence of surplus 
stocks of approximately 150,000 tons, it is 
reasonable to suppose that in the absence of 
implementation of the plan, a further cur- 
tailment of 50,000 to 100,000 short tons a 
year would be required. 

ACID-GRADE FLUORSPAR 
Production 

Production of acid-grade fluorspar in the 
United States currently approximates 190,- 
000 tons per year, This compares with pro- 
duction in 1955 and 1956 of 157,000 short 
tons, and 1957 production of 192,000 short 
tons. Seven firms are engaged in acid- 
grade-fluorspar production, and some fifty 
mines are involved. There have been no 
recent curtailments or shutdowns in this 
industry. 

Employment 

Employment in acid-grade fluorspar mines 

and mills total approximately 1,000. 


Capacity 

Capacity of domestic acid-grade fluorspar 

is approximately 200,000 tons per year. 
Consumption 

Consumption of acid-grade fluorspar has 
declined in keeping with the lower rate of 
activity in the aluminum industry and the 
general economy. 

The high level of operation of acid-grade 
fluorspar producing facilities has been 
maintained through a Government purchase 
program conducted under the authority of 
Public Law 733, 84th Congress. 

The primary application for acid-grade 
fluorspar is in the production of hydrofluoric 
acid used primarily by the aluminum indus- 
try where it is used to manufacture syn- 
thetic sodium aluminum fluoride and alumi- 
num chloride. It is the major source of 
fluorine for the chemical industry. 

Prospects 

In the absence of approval of the stabili- 
zation plan or an alternative, the recent 
trend toward increasing production in this 
industry would be reversed, expansion plans 
would be recessed, and some unemployment 
would result, 

TUNGSTEN 
Production 

The domestic tungsten producing indus- 
try has almost completely shut down. Only 
one mine is still producing tungsten and its 
output is a byproduct of its other operations. 

Mines involved 

One mine is operated today. Two years 

ago, more than 200 mines were in operation. 
Employment 

At its peak 2 years ago, employment in 
tungsten mining totaled between 3,500 and 
4,000. Present employment is negligible. 
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Capacity 
In 1955, the domestic industry produced 
15 million pounds of tungsten. 
Consumption 
Tungsten is used in alloy steels for high 
temperature applications in tungsten carbide 
for cutting tools and armor-piercing shells, 
and as pure metal in lighting and electronics. 
No satisfactory substitute has been developed 
for tungtsen in carbides or in its pure metal 
applications, 
Prospects 
In the absence of favorable action on the 
stabilization plan, the tungsten industry in 
the United States will virtually disappear. 


BERYL 

Production 
Production of beryl in the United States 
has been steady over the past several years at 


between 500 and 600 tons of 10-percent BeO 
concentrates annually. 
Mines involved 

There are about 200 producers scattered 
throughout a dozen States involved in pro- 
duction of beryl. Production is largely hand 
sorting and closely related to production of 
other strategic materials. 


Employment 


We estimate that approximately 30 people 
are engaged full or part time in mining 


beryl. 
Capacity 

Capacity for beryl production is difficult 
to measure. Past performance indicates 
that under present conditions, the United 
States can maintain production at between 
500 and 600 tons of beryl concentrates per 
year. New technological developments 
should appreciably increase United States 
productive capacity for this commodity in 
the near future. 


Consumption 


Over 90 percent of beryllium consumed 
is used in alloys, mainly with copper. 
Beryllium-copper alloy is utilized widely be- 
cause of its hardness, great tensile strength, 
high electric and thermo conductivity, low 
creep tendency, nonmagnetic and nonspark- 
ing properties and resistance to fatigue, cor- 
rosion and wear. Pure beryllium metal is 
used principally in manufacturing nuclear 
energy and X-ray equipment; and beryllium 
oxide is used principally in nuclear energy 
equipment and in the production of high 
temperature refractories. 

Prospects 

In the absence of the favorable action on 
the stabilization plan, the future of beryl 
production in the United States would be- 
come extremely uncertain. The current De- 
fense Production Act program may termi- 
nate in a matter of months. 

The domestic industry is not yet at the 
stage where it can compete in world mar- 
kets successfully. 

The stabilization program will provide 
sufficient time to complete development of 
new processes now well advanced, which 
should place beryl production in the United 
States on a fully competitive basis within 
the next few years. 

CHROMITE 
Production 

Production of chromite in the United 
States has varied between 150,000 and 
200,000 tons in the last 3 years. The De- 
Tense Production Act program for this com- 
modity, which formerly supported produc- 
tion totaling about 35,000 tons per year in 
the Pacific Northwest terminated on May 
19. The re production is under a 
Government contract, which will run out 
in the near future. 
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Since the termination in May of the 
chromite purchase program, it is probable 
that most of the mines in the Pacific North- 
west have ceased production. 

Approximately 525 mines have been in- 
volved in production of chromite. Most of 
these are probably closed at the present 
time. 

Employment 

Employment of the chromite industry at 
its peak was 750 men. More than one-half 
of those are now out of work, with the 
closing of the Pacific coast mines. 


Capacity 
Domestic capacity, based on recent his- 
tory, is 200,000 tons per year. 
Consumption 
Chromite is used metallurgically in mak- 
ing ferrochromium alloys and metal, which 
in turn are used to manufacture stainless 
steel, tool steels, high-temperature alloys, 
and various other alloys. Refractories man- 
ufacturers make chromite brick and ce- 
ments, principally for lining steel furnaces. 
Chromium chemicals are used chiefiy in 
Pigments, metal treating, and tanning. 
Prospects 
If the stabilization plan is not enacted 
and no other special program is developed, 


chromite mining will virtually disappear in 
the United States. 


COLUMBIUM TANTALUM 
Production 

Production of columbium tantalum has 

increased from negligible proportions in 1951 


to approximately 700 short tons of 50 per- 
cent concentrates in 1957. 


Mines involved 
The mining industry consists of one large 
placer operation in Idaho, which supplies 99 
percent of the domestic production under 
Government contract. Small remaining pro- 
duction is supplied as a by-product from 
about one dozen pegmatite mines, 


Employment 


Perhaps 500 engaged in producing and 
processing pegmatites in the United States. 


Capacity 
The 1957 production of 700 tons of 50 per- 


cent concentrates provides the best indica- 
tion as to United States capacity. 


Consumption 


Columbium and tantalum have been used 
mostly as alloys in the manufacture of sta- 
bilized stainless steels. However, colum- 
bium-bearing high-temperature alloys, un- 
surpassed for certain applications in jet en- 
gines and gas turbines, may now require 
more columbium than the stainless steels. 
Columbium and tantalum have numerous 
applications in the electronics field. 


Prospects 

The bulk of the domestic production is 
from a single location at a price several 
times the market price. If the tremendous 
consumption potential of this material is 
realized, it will become increasingly neces- 
sary to have a nucleus of a competitive- 
producing industry in the United States. 

In the absence of a special , there 
will be no incentive for developing this 
industry. The stabilization plan can, how- 
ever, at very small cost to the Government, 
maintain interest among United States pro- 
ducers in this commodity, and thereby spur 
development of economic processes for its 
treatment and accelerate exploration for its 
reserves. 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from New Jersey IMr. 
PATTERSON]. 
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Mr.PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of this legislation. Coming 
from a district where metal is used in 
fabrication, certainly I know the neces- 
sity for this type of legislation. Further- 
more, I know the plight of the miners 
and the importance of mining. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATTERSON. As you gentlemen 
know, the Naugatuck Valley, located in 
my District, is the brass and copper fab- 
ricating center of the country, and the 
economic life of our industrial com- 
munity depends on the mine productive 
capacity that supplies the metals re- 
quired for our brass mills and other 
manufacturing establishments. This 
Stabilization measure is designed to 
maintain an adequate domestic supply of 
the raw materials we need in my Con- 
gressional District in Connecticut. 

If this measure is enacted it will also 
alleviate the plight of the unemployed in 
the mining industry. Many of the mines 
and mills are located in communities 
where they are the sole source of liveli- 
hood of the whole local population, and 
therefore, the current adverse economic 
effects go far beyond the miners and 
millworkers, themselves. There is acute 
suffering in mining and milltowns today. 
Furthermore, it is essential to the main- 
tenance of the defense mobilization base 
that these highly skilled workers be kept 
intact in their local communities in order 
to have readily available a reservoir of 
manpower in the event of a national 
emergency or war. 

I wish to emphasize the national de- 
fense aspects of stabilizing the produc- 
tion of copper, lead, zinc, and other 
metals and minerals. I wish also to 
stress the vital importance of maintain- 
ing a strong fundamental position in our 
natural resources foundation built on a 
firm bedrock of national self-sufficiency. 

In our previous World Wars we had 
the great good fortune of having allies 
who were capable of holding the enemy 
in check for a period of about 2 years, 
during which time we mobilized our eco- 
nomic forces and developed our military 
power which contributed greatly to final 
victory. Finally we provided sufficient 
help to defeat the enemy and provide 
ourselves with the conditions requisite 
for prescribing terms of world peace. 

With the advent of the rocket-atomic 
warfare, it now seems clear that we can- 
not count on any preliminary period in a 
future war in which we will be free from 
attack. And we certainly cannot be sure 
that such a war will be fought wholly on 
foreign soil. Those fortunate conditions 
of the past may not recur. Under pres- 
ent conditions a direct attack on our 
country would be feasible and likely to 
occur. 

Under these circumstances there 
probably will be no opportunity of our 
taking a long period to develop the nec- 
essary strength and accumulate the re- 
sources and build up the productive ca- 
pacity required to bring our military 
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power into harmony with the new tech- 
nological advances of the air-atomic age. 
We must be prepared on the economic 
front to meet the challenge of “light- 
ning war” that can sweep across the 
skies overnight—or rather a matter of 
hours. I believe that the pending min- 
eral and metals stabilization program is 
a step in the right direction and I com- 
mend Chairman Rocers and the mem- 
bers of the House Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee for their diligence in 
the formulation of this great forward- 
thinking program. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. TABER]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I wonder 
how far we are going to go with this sort 
of thing. It is perfectly apparent that 
we have messed up our situation quite 
considerably and that if we keep on go- 
ing the same way we are going to have 
to have a subsidy for the manufacturers 
of textiles, the manufacturers of carpets, 
the manufacturers of rope, and the proc- 
essors of almost all the metals that exist. 

At the present time they have in stock- 
pile anywhere from 3 to 8 times the an- 
nual requirement of most of these things. 
We have 1% times the annual require- 
ment for copper in the stockpile. Why 
we need any more I do not know. I do 
know that it sets a precedent and a prec- 
edent that it is going to be absolutely 
impossible for us to escape. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I ask the gentle- 
man from New York what the basis is 
for his statement that we have more 
than 1% times the annual require- 
ment for copper. 

Mr. TABER. Does the gentleman 
have the idea that we have not? That 
is the story that has come to me 
through research activities, and I do 
not think that there is any question but 
that we have. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I think the gen- 
tleman is confusing annual require- 
ments with minimum stockpile objec- 
tives which are two different things, as 
I understand from the Office of Defense 
Mobilization. 

Mr. TABER. That might be, I do not 
know. But I am advised, and I think 
it is absolutely correct, that the copper 
stockpile is 14% times the basic defense 
requirement. Why we should go further 
than that I do not know. My under- 
standing is that that basic defense re- 
quirement is the amount that has to be 
had to carry us through for 1 year of 
extreme, intensive military activity. 

Frankly, there is no more obligation 
on our part to maintain a subsidy for 
these particular mines than there is for 
any of the other things that this coun- 
try has to have and has to produce. I 
hope that this House will come to realize 
what we are up against. We are headed 
for a deficit of something in the neigh- 
borhood of ten or twelve billion dollars 
in this fiscal year, and it is not going to 
get any better, especially if we keep on 
passing such legislation as this, and es- 
pecially if we pass such bills as the bill 
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that was sent over to conference with 
the Senate, this morning. 

It seems to me that it is about time 
that we woke up and began to realize 
our responsibilities to maintain the 
credit of the United States of America. 
We are not maintaining it by any such 
operation as this, and it is going to get 
worse day by day if we continue with 
more of this type of legislation. 

Frankly, for my own part, I cannot go 
along with it, and I do not propose to. 
I hope that there will be a sense of re- 
sponsibility among the people here in 
this House, and that they will meet that 
responsibility today. I can see no rea- 
son at all for us to embark upon this 
kind of a proceeding with conditions in 
this country as they are. What we 
ought to do is tighten up our belts and 
get in a position where we can with- 
stand the assaults that we know the 
Soviets are getting ready to put on us. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 2 minutes to the gentlewoman 
from Idaho [Mrs. Prost]. 

Mrs. PFOST. Mr. Speaker, the bill 
before us today represents our last 
chance to save the lead-zinc industry in 
this country. That may sound like a 
dramatic statement, but it is true. Most 
of the Nation’s 600 lead-zine mines are 
now operating in the red. They are being 
kept open on a day-to-day basis await- 
ing word of what happens in this Cham- 

er. 

Let me remind you that this is not just 
an Idaho bill or a western bill. I have 
heard some of my colleagues say that 
the bill does not affect them because 
they live in the East or the South or 
parts of the Midwest. What does this 
bill mean specifically to our productive 
capacity? 

Over a billion dollars in minerals value 
is tied up in the motor industry of this 
country: in Ohio $113 million, Michigan 
$971 million, Indiana $96 million, and 
New York $62 million. . 

The value of tungsten tied up in elec- 
trical appliances totals $88 million, di- 
vided between the three States of Con- 
necticut, Illinois, and Ohio on an almost 
equal basis. 

The mineral values tied up in agricul- 
tural machinery total $89 million, and 
that is divided among these States: Illi- 
nois, $42 million; Indiana, $10 million; 
New York, $6 million, and Ohio, $5 mil- 
lion. 

I reiterate that this is not just a west- 
ern bill but one that affects the economy 
of every State in this country of ours: 

I hope you will give us a rule on this 
bill so we can tell you more under gen- 
eral debate about what its passage 
means to the economy and security of 
our country. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. EDMONDSON]. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, this 
is a bill which is an absolute impera- 
tive if our domestic mining industry is 
to survive in today’s reciprocal trade 
foreign aid economy. 

I think in a very few minutes this 
House is going to hear some dramatic 
presentations on several subjects by one 
of the most eloquent Irishmen I know, 
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my good friend from Ohio [Mr. Kirwan]. 
I should like to take this opportunity for 
just a minute to anticipate several of his 
arguments and ask that the Members 
of the House evaluate carefully what 
my eloquent and persuasive friend may 
say in the light of these considerations. 

In the first place, we heard the other 
day before the Rules Committee some 
astounding facts with regard to stock- 
piles. I should like the Members to re- 
member as they listen to the gentleman 
from Ohio that this is not a stockpile 
bill. This bill contains only one item 
pertaining to stockpiles, and that is 
150,000 tons of copper. No other aspects 
of this bill pertain to the stockpile. 

I should like you also to remember that 
stockpile objectives do not represent total 
requirements for the year but rather re- 
quirements of the American economy in 
a wartime situation over and above do- 
mestic production plus assured foreign 
sources right here in this hemisphere; 
in other words, these stockpile figures to 
which my good friend from New York 
referred a minute or two ago do not rep- 
resent total requirements for the year 
but rather a third layer on top of what 
we are assured will be produced within 
our own country plus what we can get 
from Canada, Mexico, and adjoining 
countries. 

If we shut down our own domestic 
mining economy and our own domestic 
production, our stockpile requirements 
will have to go up. Frankly, we are 
going to have a great deal more money 
going into the stockpile than we now 
have. Furthermore, I ask you to re- 
member this with regard to the costs 
involved here. You are going to hear 
my friend, the gentleman from Ohio, re- 
cite to you some very impressive figures 
regarding the costs of this bill. The 
total cost of this bill is $458 million for 
5 years of operation. Remember this 
in 1 year during the Korean war, in 1 
year only, this Government spent over 
$2 billion meeting our essential metals 
stockpile requirements because we did 
not have a vigorous, effective and pro- 
ductive mining economy in this country. 
So when you think of the cost, do not 
think of $458 million just for 5 years, 
but think what it might cost us in 1 year 
if we do not maintain a healthy, produc- 
tive mining industry. We spent $2 bil- 
lion in 1 year during the Korean war. 
That is what is costs not to have an 
effective and productive mining indus- 
try, which is what we are seeking. You 
are also going to hear some impressive 
and frightening statements about big 
beneficiaries and big companies. Look 
carefully at these facts and these repre- 
sentations because the mere fact that 
there are some big companies involved 
does not for 1 minute gainsay the fact 
that there are hundreds of small pro- 
ducers and thousands of miners who will 
also benefit. We do not cut off our sub- 
sidy program for agriculture just be- 
cause there are a few big farmers who 
benefit out of proportion to other farm- 
ers. We do not cut off our subsidy pro- 
gram for the airlines just because there 
are a few big airlines that will benefit 
more than others. We recognize the 
need for the basic program. As the gen- 
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tleman from Colorado said, there may 
be programs and there may be other 
approaches that may be sounder and 
more basic, but we have reached the 
point in the road where there is no other 
route available to this industry except 
the enactment of the bill which we now 
have before us. Give us a chance by 
adopting the rule on this bill to answer 
the objections. Give us a chance to give 
you the case in favor of this bill with 2 
hours of general debate. If, at the end 
of that time we have not satisfied the 
House, then certainly the House will 
work its will. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I yield. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Does 
not the gentleman agree that the execu- 
tive branch of the Government has the 
authority today to do all that is re- 
quired to provide protection that the lead 
and zine miners need? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I would not ar- 
gue with the gentleman for 1 minute on 
that, but I would say to the gentleman 
that the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment has told us they would prefer 
to do it this way, and I am willing to go 
along with the executive on that. If 
there is no chance of getting the other 
remedy, I say let us take what we must 
have at this time to keep these miners in 
business. The gentlewoman from Idaho 
said that there are 600 producing mines 
in this country. I have nearly 30 com- 
panies in my own area that have shut 
down completely. In the Tri-State 
area, we do not have a single mine pro- 
producing any lead and zinc today be- 
cause of this distress situation. This is 
an emergency that demands action by 
this House. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield such time as he may require to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
WITHROW]. 

Mr. WITHROW. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include a letter from 
the Secretary of the Interior. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WITHROW. Irise in support of 
the rule which provides for the consid- 
eration- of S. 4036. Any true under- 
standing of the present problems of the 
Wisconsin mine operator and mine 
laborer would be impossible without a 
brief review of his experience during 
times of emergency in the past. It must 
be remembered at the outset that re- 
gardless of what arguments may be ad- 
vanced as to how the needs of our Nation 
can be met in time of future emergency, 
that heretofore the Government has 
repeatedly found it necessary to call 
upon every mine in the country to supply 
the needs of the national economy in 
time of war and in time of preparation 
for war. 

During World War I the miners of my 
District were called upon to go “all out” 
to open up every mine that could become 
a producer and to undertake an exten- 
sive program of exploration in an effort 
to locate additional reserves. In Wis- 
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consin zinc and lead are ordinarily found 
together so what I am saying at this 
point is applicable equally to the produc- 
tion of each metal. 

The Government during World War I 
offered financial assistance to the mine 
operator to enable him to step up pro- 
duction. The result was a tremendous 
increase in the volume of lead and zinc 
concentrates shipped out of our district 
and thus made available for our war 
effort. 

During World War II the so-called 
premium price plan was inaugurated. 
Ceilings were placed on zinc and lead 
markets. Every mine was dealt with on 
a tailormade basis. Production costs, 
grades of ore, and volume were the fac- 
tors which determined the premium pay- 
ment to which each mining venture was 
entitled. Many new mines were opened 
up in those days in Wisconsin, Illinois, 
and Iowa and many mines long closed 
were reactivated. Hundreds of men who 
had some mining experience left the 
farm and factory to assist in meeting 
the mining needs of the country and to 
respond to the urgent appeal of their 
Government. When that emergency 
had apparently ended the premium price 
plan was cut off abruptly and no provi- 
sion was made for maintaining a healthy 
market for zinc and lead. The result 
was the closing of many mines. Fervent 
pleas were advanced in an effort to pre- 
vent these closings by appropriate legis- 
lation. The industry called attention 
at that time to the necessity for a stable 
market for these two metals but no law 
was enacted. 

And now to come to more recent 
history— 

With the passage of the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950, word once more 
went out from Washington that the 
needs of the Nation required once again 
an all-out effort, not only to produce as 
much zinc and lead as possible currently 
but to locate additional reserve. The 
floor contract and procurement contract 
program was initiated, RCF loans 
were made available to those who could 
not obtain private financing and ex- 
ploration loans were offered those will- 
ing to match Government funds in a 
search for badly needed deposits of lead 
and zinc. A tremendous force of per- 
sonnel was set up in Washington. I 
know that a number of major producers 
came into Wisconsin at that time. Gov- 
ernment officials stated that zinc and 
lead were both very critical and would 
be for an indefinite time to come. 

Relying upon these assertions and the 
offered Government assistance, there 
was a great surge of activity in Wiscon- 
sin and nearby in northern Illinois, and 
then, once more, all of a sudden, the 
program was cut off with no provision 
whatever being made for stabilization 
of the market. After many months of 
negotiations and supplying of technical 
data requested many operators—some 
large and some small—were told that 
the commitments made could not be 
met, that the emergency which had been 
presented as a long range one was over, 
that the stockpile needs of the Govern- 
ment had been met and that there was 
so much zinc and lead being shipped into 
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the country from abroad that the Gov- 
ernment had seen fit to cancel out the 
support program completely—except for 
exploration loans. That program has 
been coasting along in low gear for 
many months since. There is today 
practically no incentive to operators to 
carry on independently a program of ex- 
ploration. The operators furthermore 
cannot afford to match Government 
funds. 

We have in our District been very 
successful in locating additional re- 
serves of zinc-lead ores. In the brief 
period from 1946 to 1952, in my State 
alone, approximately 8 million tons of 
zinc-lead ores were discovered through 
prospect drilling and other exploratory 
operations. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that a continuation of an active 
exploration program would be equally 
fruitful. The needs of the Nation re- 
quire a consistent and continuing ex- 
ploratory program. 

We in Wisconsin feel that we are 
clearly at the crossroads. It must be 
decided whether we want this country 
to keep our lead-zine mines operating, 
supplying the great bulk of our domes- 
tic needs in normal times, and available 
in case of emergency for stepped-up 
production, or whether we want to con- 
cern ourselves more with the economy 
of the foreign countries in which these 
metals are produced and let the chips 
fall where they may so far as our cwn 
miners and mine operators are con- 
cerned. If we are to pump billions of 
dollars abroad, as we have done, to en- 
able foreign operators to open up and 
maintain their mines, with lower wages 
and operating costs, it would seem that 
we should be at least equally concerned 
with the needs of our miners at home. 
There are still in Wisconsin a great 
many people who hold tenaciously to 
the old-fashioned view that we in these 
United States have a first obligation and 
a first duty to our own American citi- 
zens. And so we feel, and I believe 
rightly so, that it is high time for the 
Congress to concern itself with the 
plight and the needs of our own miners 
when viewing the needs of the world. 

Further, we must remember that if our 
borders are closed or if enemy sub- 
marines appear upon our coastal waters, 
the foreign shipments may not be avail- 
able. Our requirements in case of war 
would increase very rapidly and if most 
of the zinc and lead mines of the Nation 
are then closed and the miners absorbed 
in other industries, it will be well-nigh 
impossible to step up our production in 
any time less than a period of many, 
many critical months. 

The mining of zine and lead in our 
section ordinarily involves the sinking 
of a shaft at great expense and the con- 
stant pumping of water—24 hours a 
day—in order to maintain the under- 
ground tunnels sufficiently dry to per- 
mit the extraction of ore. When the 
pumps are turned off, these mines fill up 
completely with water in a very short 
time and cannot be reactivated except 
at tremendous expense. In some cases 
the cost of reactivation is absolutely pro- 
hibitive. The general assumption of 
people not familiar with mining is that 
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metal production can be started or 
stopped more or less as a faucet is turned 
on or off—that it is possible during un- 
favorable periods from a market stand- 
point to shut down and save the metal for 
more profitable periods. To visit a mine 
in operation, seeing the openings sup- 
ported by massive rock pillars or timbers, 
the water being pumped, the fan instal- 
lations to keep proper ventilation, the 
supervisory organization, the manpower 
and the specialized equipment needed to 
sustain active operations would correct 
this erroneous impression. Even brief 
closure means high cost to maintain 
equipment, replace falling timber, and 
keep the mine pumped out. Long clo- 
sure makes these activities prohibitive 
and the mine is abandoned. Then it 
floods and caves. Supervisory and 
mining crews are disbanded. There- 
after resumption of mining is costly and 
oftentimes entirely out of the question. 

And so from an operating standpoint— 
the mining of lead and zinc in Wisconsin, 
and in the other States where it is found, 
must be maintained on a current and 
constant basis or not maintained at all. 

I now come to the bill under considera- 
tion today which is in line with the sug- 
gestion of the Secretary of the Interior. 

The committee notes that the domestic 
price of lead has dropped from an alltime 
high of 21.50 cents per pound in late 1948 
and an average of 18.04 cents for that 
year to a current low of 11 cents a pound. 
Zine has dropped from a high of 19.50 
cents a pound in June 1952 to a current 
low of 10 cents per pound. The distress 
to the domestic lead and zinc-mining 
industries which has been brought about 
by a prolonged period of depressed prices 
has been further compounded by rising 
costs of labor, supplies, transportation, 
and equipment. 

S. 4036, now under consideration, pro- 
vides for a stabilization price of 15% 
cents per pound for lead and 13% cents 
per pound for zinc. These stabilization 
prices are modest but will give a stimu- 
lant to a very sick industry if the program 
is carried on for 5 years as provided in 
S. 4036. 

We should bear in mind that the in- 
dustry has used every means at its dis- 
posal. Has gone to the Tariff Commis- 
sion and received recommendations for 
increased tariff rates, which has been 
denied by the Chief Executive. In lieu 
of granting tariff relief the Chief Ex- 
ecutive, through the Secretary of the In- 
terior, has proposed S. 4036. This meas- 
ure has the support of the administra- 
tion. The following is a letter from Sec- 
retary Seaton to me relative to S. 4036, 
dated August 15, 1958: 

Dear Mn. WirHRow: Because we are hope- 
ful that S. 4036, a bill to stabilize production 
of copper, lead, zinc, acid-grade fluorspar 
and tungsten and to promote mining and 
development. research for beryl, chromite 
and columbium-tantalum from domestic 
mines, will be considered by the House in the 
near future, I am sending to you with this 
letter a brief summary of this legislation to- 
gether with a statement of our reasons for 
proposing it to the Congress. This measure 
has the full endorsement of the administra- 
tion. 

This Department has the basic duty to help 
maintain a healthy domestic mining indus- 
try. We believe the Domestic Minerals 
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Stabilization plan, if enacted, will permit the 
orderly readjustment of domestic production 
to normal commercial markets, with a mini- 
mum of interference to our friends and allies 
abroad. 

I am hopeful that we can count on your 
support for this measure. Without this leg- 
islation, domestic industries producing these 
commodities would face an uncertain future, 
to say the least. The capacity of these in- 
dustries will be needed for our foreseeable 
future requirements in peacetime and in a 
national emergency, should one arise. To re- 
place this capacity in the future would re- 
quire many times the expenditures necessary 
to maintain it today. 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. COLLIER]. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, I op- 
pose this legislation because here once 
again we are opening the door to a sub- 
sidy program that could extend to many 
areas. There is no reason why if this 
bill is passed today that we will not be 
asked to do so again and again. We 
could even go so far as to extend this 
to our timber resources, fisheries, and 
other resources. As was pointed out, 
the answer to this lies with the Tariff 
Commission. We have reached the 
point where it is a sad state of affairs 
when we should try to legislate in this 
field on such a broad scale as this when 
the answer to this lies with the execu- 
tive branch of the Government and with 
the Tariff Commission. This kind of 
legislation will set a precedent under 
which there will certainly be abuses as 
there have been under all other subsidy 
programs over the years. Mr. Speaker, 
I think the rule should be defeated, 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. WIDNALL]. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, for 70 
years the New Jersey Zinc Co. operated 
mines in my District. Today approxi- 
mately 500 men are out of work, as the 
mines are completely shut down, and 
for the first time in 70 years the com- 
pany has deferred dividends. 

It is impossible for them to compete 
in today’s market. I think it is a trag- 
edy that American mines should be 
forced to pay a penalty for having in- 
vested their money or substance in the 
United States to provide work for Amer- 
ican workmen. The ones who are in a 
preferred position today are those 
American companies who made their in- 
vestments overseas, with cheap labor, 
and who are today importing the prod- 
uct of those mines to the United States. 

I urge the enactment of this legisla- 
tion as the only means possible to pro- 
vide relief so urgently needed. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 4 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. PILLTON I. 

Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
would authorize the spending of $650 
million. This spending is indefensible. 
It would be most difficult to conceive a 
bill with less merit or one that would 
create more economic waste and confu- 
sion. Less than 6 hours of hearings were 
allowed on this bill by the Interior Com- 
mittee. The hearings were completely 
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inadequate. This is a huge spending 
problem. We ought to keep in mind that 
this program is completely unnecessary 
for our defense. We now have a stock- 
pile of strategic materials with an inven- 
tory cost of more than $6 billion. This 
supply is sufficient for all of our antic- 
ipated needs at a wartime rate of con- 
sumption for a period of from 5 to 7 
years, without any imports whatsoever. 

The first program under this bill is 
designated as a stabilization payment 
program. This program would first es- 
tablish an arbitrary and fictitious price 
level for lead, zinc, fluorspar, and tung- 
sten. The mining corporations would sell 
these materials in the open market at 
whatever price it could obtain. Then 
the Federal Government would pay to 
the mining corporation the difference be- 
tween the established price set out in this 
bill and the sale price. 

Mr. Speaker, this program is purely 
and simply the Brannan plan. It guar- 
antees to the mining corporations a fixed 
price. The price is fixed high enough to 
give to the most uneconomic, the most 
efficient mining operator, a profit guar- 
anteed by the American taxpayer. It is 
impossible to tell whether the purpose of 
this program is to relieve unemployment 
or to create greater profits for a limited 
number of mining corporations. 

There have been no figures produced to 
show the unemployment in this small 
segment of our economy. There have 
been no estimates of how much employ- 
ment this program would produce. 

Certainly the fluorspar industry has no 
need for this subsidy program. Prices 
are not depressed. This program would 
benefit only two of the large fluorspar 
mines that are now highly prosperous. 

The second part of this program would 
give the mining corporations tonnage 
payments in addition to the price-stabi- 
lization payments. 

There is no evidence whatever before 
our committee that these payments are 
to relieve unemployment. There is no 
evidence that these payments to these 
corporations would serve any economic 
benefit whatever to this country. 

I am sure the gentlemen who are vot- 
ing for these expenditures have a pro- 
gram for increased taxes in mind to save 
us from a runaway inflation that is now 
about to reach this country. I am sure 
that the gentlemen who vote for this 
program, Mr. Speaker, are prepared 
to vote the necessary taxes to bring 
about a balanced budget and save our- 
selves from a serious and impending 
runaway inflation. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
T yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Kirwan]. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair will count. (After counting) 179 
Members are present, not a quorum. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 
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The Clerk called the roll and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to 
their names: 


[Roll No. 180] 
Ashley Farbstein Miller, N.Y. 
Bailey Friedel Minshall 
Baumhart Gordon Mitchell 
Beamer e Montoya 
Belcher Harrison, Morrison 
Blitch Nebr. Powell 
Boykin Hébert Preston 
Brooks, La. Hillings Prouty 
Brownson James Radwan 
Buckley Jenkins Shuford 
Budge Jones, Mo. Sieminski 
Burdick Kearney Smith, Miss. 
Christopher Kilburn Spence 
Clevenger LeCompte Steed 
Coffin McCormack Teague, Tex. 
Colmer McCulloch Teller 
Coudert McIntire Thompson, 
Dawson, Ill Macdonald Vanik 
Dies Machrowicz Wainwright 
Doyle Magnuson Williams, N. Y. 
Eberharter Mason Winstead 
Engle Miller, Calif. 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 365 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


DOMESTIC MINERALS BILL OF 1958 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Kirwan] is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
come down here in the well often, only 
when I think I know a little about a 
bill. I happen to have been for the past 
15 years on the appropriations subcom- 
mittee which is in charge of minerals. 
My first 3 years of work were in a coal 
mine, so you know Iam sympathetic with 
miners. If there is anything I could do 
on this floor to help them, I would be one 
of the happiest men in the world. 

A moment ago the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. MILLER] stressed defense 
in connection with this bill. 

The first point that should be fully 
understood in debating the merits of this 
mineral subsidy is that there is no de- 
fense consideration involved. Govern- 
ment stockpile inventories exceed the 
basic stockpile objective of each of the 
minerals, and inventories of lead, zinc, 
acid-grade fluorspar, and tungsten are 
far in excess of even the maximum ob- 
jective. 

They have two figures for the stockpile 
objectives, a basic amount and a maxi- 
mum figure. Basic is what we really 
need assuming sources across the seas 
are cut off. I understand that some call 
the maximum objective a bargain base- 
ment figure; in other words, the maxi- 
mum the Government can purchase from 
producers and still give the quantities a 
defense label. Let us see where inven- 
tories now stand in comparison with this 
maximum bargain basement figure: 

On fluorspar we have in supply about 
3 times the maximum requirement; we 
have in stockpile over 4 times the maxi- 
mum requirement of lead; and zinc is 
even worse than tungsten for we have in 
inventory over 8% times the maximum 
objective. Tungsten in supply is over 4 
times the maximum. The copper stock- 
pile is 1% times the basic defense re- 
quirement. 
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COST OF GOVERNMENT ASSISTANCE TO DATE 


Now let us see what we have spent just 
on these 5 minerals to date. Since 1951, 
we have purchased over $2.1 billion worth 
for stockpile, at least $1.2 billion of which 
is surplus to even our maximum require- 
ments. Just think, over $1 billion of 
these purchases were unnecessary—were 
in excess of our present maximum de- 
fense needs. And we must spend millions 
each year just to maintain these surplus 
materials. 

For example, for lead and zinc we have 
paid domestic producers over $380 mil- 
lion. All of this was for material which 
is now surplus to even our maximum 
stockpile objectives. We have spent 
about $220 million for domestic tung- 
sten and all of it was in excess of the 
maximum need. This tungsten surplus, 
alone, is enough to last our country about 
19 years. Incidentally, it has cost us over 
$675 million for the tungsten stockpile 
and it now has a market value of only 
$126 million. We have paid domestic 
producers over $250 millior. for copper. 

In addition, these mining corporations 
have profited to the tune of additional 
millions of Federal dollars through rapid 
tax amortization and exploration assist- 
ance. For the latter program, there is 
an estimate of $6 million pending to 
extend this assistance for another year. 

You are hearing from the bleeding 
hearts and how they are going to help 
the unemployed. Let us take a look at 
this problem of the unemployed. In 
June 1955, there were 29,700 workers 
employed in copper mining. In June, 
1958, there were 28,300. So there is 
just 1,400 difference between now and 
1955. They say they want to help the 
mining industry. Let us look at the em- 
ployment figures in the lead and zinc 
mining industry. In June 1955, the lead 
and zinc mining industry had 17,000 em- 
ployed. In June 1958, they had 13,400. 
In other words, they dropped 3,600. 

Now when you come to anthracite coal. 
It is not included in the bill. The 
anthracite coal mining industry in June 
1955, had 30,600 people working. In 
June 1958, there were 19,500. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman would yield, might I suggest to 
him that since these figures are so sig- 
nificant that he read them more 
slowly? 

Mr. KIRWAN. I am sorry I must 
hurry. My time is limited. 

In June of 1958, the anthracite coal 
mining industry employed 19,500 peo- 
ple. In other words, the anthracite coal 
mining industry is off 11,000. Yet, the 3 
particular industries that we are going 
to help here today are only off about 
5,000. Soft coal is off 30,000. That 
makes a difference of 44,000 people in 
the coal mining industry alone today 
compared with 1955 and you are not 
doing a thing for them in the State of 
Pennsylvania and across this great coun- 
try of ours. 

The unemployment situation in the 
bituminous and anthracite areas in 
Pennsylvania is classified by the Labor 
Department as both “substantial” and 
“chronic,” while Butte and Great Falls, 
Mont., are only considered “substantial.” 
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So why would not we be more justified 
to help out the coal miners? 

Kennecott Copper, one of the biggest 
industries in America, last week put its 
employees of the Utah division back on 
a 5-day week. Imagine putting them- 
selves back on a 5-day week when steel, 
for example, has not yet hit 60 percent. 
There are about 5 million total unem- 
ployed in the United States and less 
than 90,000 of them are in the mining 
industry all told. Yet we want to do 
something for 5 of these minerals where 
there are less than 10,000 unemployed. 
Oh, what a wonderful body this is. To 
think that we are coming in here in or- 
der to take care of that kind of situa- 
tion. 

COPPER 

Now let us take up copper. The bill 
provides for the purchase of 150,000 tons 
during the coming year at a cost of $82.5 
million. 

The justification given for this subsidy 
is that copper inventories are overhang- 
ing the market. 

Just what producers are asking for 
help here? Ninety-five percent of the 
United States copper reserves are held 
by only six large companies including 
Anaconda Copper, Kennecott Copper, 
and Phelps Dodge. The Bureau of 
Mines bulletin states that “much public 
attention is given to the importance of 
small mines, but it is a plain fact that 
the bulk of copper comes from a few big 
operations.” There is no provision in 
the bill to limit copper purchases to the 
small producers. We know from our 
tungsten experience that 86 percent of 
the money went to only 11 big producers. 
And this $82.5 million for copper we 
don’t need, will go chiefly to a few large 
corporations. Incidentally two of these 
companies had a net income in 1956 of 
over $213 million and $86 million, re- 
spectively. 


FOREIGN IMPORTS 


Now let us see why these large pro- 
ducers need this assistance to remove 
“inventories that are overhanging the 
market.” The chairman of the Senate 
committee sponsoring this legislation 
Stated: “Already too many domestic 
copper, lead, and zinc mines have closed 
down and ceased operation as the result 
of the cheaply produced foreign min- 
erals and metals imports.” 

And that is correct. We imported 
594,000 short tons of copper last year. 
But where did we get it? Forty-nine 
percent of our total copper imports come 
from Chile. And the Bureau of Mines 
Bulletin states that “virtually all (our 
imports from Chile) was from properties 
controlled by Anaconda Copper Mining 
Co. and the Kennecott Copper Corp., 
United States companies.” In Chile, the 
Anaconda Co. has a majority interest in: 
the Andes Copper Mining Co., the San- 
tiago Mining Co., and the Chile Copper 
Co. 

Last year 48,000 tons of our copper 
imports came from Mexico. Anaconda 
Copper has a majority interest in a large 
copper mine there. Phelps Dodge Corp. 
has two subsidiaries in Mexico. The 
American Smelting & Refining Co. also 
has mines in Mexico. American pro- 
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ducers also have large mines in Peru, 
Africa, Australia, and Canada. 

It is interesting that Secretary Seaton 
said in support of this purchase plan 
that: 

Acquisitions at this time will not only 
benefit the domestic industry, but will also 
strengthen world market prices and thus 
benefit foreign producers as well. 


Many of these foreign producers just 
happen to be American corporations. 

And here is an interesting fact from 
Moody’s Industrial Manual concerning 
this situation. In 1956, one of these 
American corporations paid foreign in- 
come taxes totaling $75.5 million. And 
how much do you suppose they paid 
into the United States Treasury in in- 
come taxes? $26.3 million. No, I have 
not reversed the figures. They paid 
three times as much to foreign govern- 
ments as they did to our own. Yet they 
want the American taxpayer to put out 
$82.5 million to buy surplus. domestic 
production because the market has been 
flooded by cheap foreign imports. From 
where? Chiefly from foreign properties 
of these same corporations. And what 
are they doing to help this situation? 
Moody’s says, for example, that one of 
these corporations plans to spend $350 
million on expansion of production be- 
tween 1956 and 1961 and that 33 per- 
cent of this would be expended in Chile 
and Mexico. 

They call this copper program a “1- 
year, I-shot affair.“ Believe me, we 
know from the history of tungsten and 
lead and zinc that if we approve this 
they will be back again. So will every 
other mineral. Why not? If we are 
justified in buying copper we do not need, 
every mineral, including coal, has a right 
to come in here for funds. And why do 
we not buy up the steel, coal, automo- 
biles and everything else that is over- 
hanging the market? 

LEAD AND ZINC SUBSIDY 


Lead and zine are no different. We 
have spent, since 1951, over $800 million 
Stockpiling just these 2 minerals. Do- 
mestic producers have received over $380 
million of these funds. We have a sur- 
plus in stockpile that cost us over $670 
million. But they are asking the tax- 
payer to reach into his pocket still an- 
other time. One sponsor of this legis- 
lation has said that the only time the 
lead and zinc industry has not been in 
an acute depression during the past 10 
years was during the Korean war. And 
of course, that was when the Govern- 
ment was spending millions on the 
stockpile. He has also said the industry 
was being “damaged by ruinous imports 
of foreign ores.” Again, who do we find 
among these “ruinous” foreign pro- 
ducers? 

We imported 522,000 tons of lead and 
795,000 tons of zinc in 1957, This is 
considerably more than the quantity of 
American production we are being asked 
to subsidize. These imports came from 
Mexico, Peru, Australia, and Africa—all 
countries in which American mining and 
smelting firms are dominant. factors, 
according to the Bureau of Mines. Six 
companies produce two-thirds of our to- 
tal domestic mine output of lead and 
most of these same companies have sub- 
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stantial lead-mining interests in these 
foreign countries. Zinc is the same 
story. 

Again, I say, how can we justify a sub- 
sidy to these companies to protect them 
from their “foreign selves”? 

What a bill this is for us to be con- 
sidering here. 

COST OF PROGRAM 


They ask you to look at how the prices 
have dropped. I ask you to take a look 
at how they have gone up. Two weeks 
ago, when they passed this over in the 
other body, the bill had a cost of $350 
million. When they carried it aeross 
the Capitol here the weight of that bill 
jumped up to $650 million—just from 
the Senate over here it went up $300 
million. And after I testified last Fri- 
day before the Committee on Rules, it 
dropped back to about $450 million. It 
has been made very clear during the 
course of the Senate hearings that it is 
expected that the prices in this bill will 
have to be amended in future years to 
conform to actual market conditions. 
One Senator on the Senate Committee 
pointed out that he did not think the 
plan would work because there was no 
provision for price adjustment. But he 
was assured that the act could and 
would be amended. Already the bill 
provides for stabilization payments 
based on prices higher than those rec- 
ommended by the administration. For 
example, to show the trend, for zinc, the 
administration plan limited subsidy 
payments to 2.5 cents per pound. The 
Senate raised this to 2.9 cents. So the 
price has already gone up 16 percent. 
The lead payment has also gone up from 
the original proposal of 3.37 cents to 3.9 
cents per pound. And representatives 
of the mining industry have testified 
that the prices in the bill are too low. 
Some tungsten producers, for example, 
state they cannot operate under a $36 
price. I understand aluminum and 
metallurgical fluorspar, among others, 
are standing by hoping to be next to 
jump aboard this subsidy bandwagon. 
If we pass this bill, I predict the cost 
over the 5-year period will at least be in 
excess of $650 million. 

TUNGSTEN SUBSIDY 


It is interesting that the tungsten in- 
terests will not settle for a stabilization 
price of $36 a unit after charging the 
taxpayer from $55 to $63 a unit for hun- 
dreds of thousands of units at a total 
cost of $220 million. 

Everyone would like to help the tung- 
sten industry if there was a satisfactory 
solution to its problem. But this plan 
would merely be another handout, chiefly 
to a few large producers, many of which, 
like Union Carbide and General Electric, 
purchase tungsten from abroad for use in 
their industries and ask the Government 
to pay them a subsidy on the tungsten 
produced by domestic mines in which 
they have interest. 

We have already paid out of the United 
States Treasury $220 million to keep 
these mines going just since 1951. Inci- 
dentally, 21 percent of our tungsten 
stockpile is of nonstockpile grade. The 
domestic tungsten purchase program was 
extended for 2 more years in 1953 just to 
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help these producers. During this period 
alone we bought over $187 million worth 
of tungsten and all of it was surplus to 
the stockpile requirement. We paid $63 
a unit when the market price was $43. 
When that program ran out of money 
they still couldn’t take care of them- 
selves. So they came in for another Fed- 
eral appropriation under Public Law 733. 
We appropriated over $16 million and 
they gobbled it up in 3 months; $1,700,- 
000 of this went to Union Carbide; $1,- 
375,000 went to the North Carolina cor- 
poration in which General Electric has 
an interest; only 18 producers got 92 
percent of this money. But this did not 
help. 

Now they claim the domestic tungsten 
mines have all closed down. They can- 
not compete in normal times with foreign 
imports. And remember, at least one of 
our large domestic producers owns for- 
eign tungsten mines. And this producer 
received over $2 million out of that last 
$16 million we appropriated. So why 
should we start these mines up again and 
go on and on with this hopeless process. 
This will be just another 5-year drain on 
the American taxpayer, after which they 
will just have to come back for another 
extension. How can we go home and 
face the taxpayers of this Nation if we 
vote for a hopeless program of this sort 
with all the essential demands that must 
be met. 

FLUORSPAR SUBSIDY 

The fluorspar producers are also back 
again. We thought we had taken care 
of their problem. We were assured that 
if we would only finance purchases for 
the 30 months under Public Law 733, in- 
dustry could ride out the period of 
temporary surpluses and provide time 
for consumption to catch up with supply 
and to orient its operations to normal 
commercial markets. So we made an 
exception and appropriated over $10 
million for more Government purchases 
which we did not need. In fact, we just 
appropriated $2,318,000 of this in the 
1959 appropriation bill. But now we are 
told they still cannot make it on their 
own. We must provide a subsidy pay- 
ment of $13 per ton. The administra- 
tion recommended only $8 a ton. The 
stabilization price in the bill is $53 a ton 
and the administration recommended 
only $48 a ton. 

Fluorspar is no different than the 
tungsten situation. We have spent over 
$46 million buying acid-grade fluorspar. 
The stockpile is overflowing, 3 times 
more than the maximum objective. It 
is claimed fluorspar is needed for mis- 
siles. And we have a triple-threat 
stockpile on hand. If anyone wants to 
place a defense justification on a fluor- 
spar program, or any other mineral, this 
is not the place. There is adequate au- 
thority under the Office of Defense and 
Civilian Mobilization to do whatever is 
necessary. 

BERYL, CHROMITE, COLUMBIUM-TANTALUM 

PRODUCTION BONUSES 


Now we have not yet covered all the 
minerals subsidized in this bill. The 
House committee has added provision 
for production bonuses to beryl, chro- 
mite, and columbium-tantalum. It 
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should be noted that we have been ap- 
propriating funds to buy the latter under 
Public Law 733. Again Government 
purchases of these three minerals are 
drawing to a close because our stockpile 
needs have been met. These companies 
now want to substitute subsidies in the 
form of bonuses. Typical of this legis- 
lation, the record shows the Interior De- 
partment was asked by the committees 
to look over the administration’s original 
proposal and promptly upped the 
quantity of material we would subsidize 
or the amount of the bonus payment on 
each of these minerals. The estimated 
cost of this bonus program is over $2 
million for the first year, and I assume, 
it will be considerably more than that in 
the future. 

I do not care how you vote, but let 
me give you this warning, and I mean 
this very sincerely. 

There are 5 million people unemployed 
in America, and less than 10 thousand 
that you want to help. When you cast 
your vote on this bill, you had better 
be prepared to tell our bosses when we 
face them this fall, the people, what we 
did with this bill and who we did it 
for. That is why I am trying to tell 
you the facts here today. We had bet- 
ter get a little light and see what is go- 
ing on. 

You remember 2 years ago they came 
in on the last day of the session with a 
bill, Public Law 733. I remember going 
over with the conferees, and they said, 
“Oh, Mixe, I wish you would agree to 
this and get it over with.” Here we are 
again, 3 days before the Congress ends. 
If they could only put people back to 
work as easily as they can come in here 
just before the close of Congress, you 
would not have this depression. 

If the next war comes, they say it will 
start at sunset and it will be finished 
by daybreak. Here we are with a sur- 
plus in stockpile worth $1-$2 billion. 
The trouble is when we spent the sec- 
ond billion we should have put the min- 
ers under the Townsend plan, bought a 
nice little home for them and given them 
$200 a month, and we would have saved 
millions. 

So it is time we began to think about 
the taxpayer. Here we are with a debt 
$39 billion more than all the rest of the 
world put together. I repeat, there is 
nothing in the bill for the steel indus- 
try, a basic commodity. Over half of 
the ships are tied up on the Great Lakes. 
Up in Minnesota the ore miners are idle 
by the thousands. If we had given them 
this subsidy the ships would have been 
going and the people would have been 
working. They could have carried that 
ore down a year in advance. But what 
justification is there for spending $650 
million to put less than 10,000 back to 
work. Whether it is on the rule or on 
passage of the bill, defeat it and send 
it back to the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 4 minutes to the gentleman from 
Utah [Mr. Dawson]. ; 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
it is a very difficult task to follow my 
genial friend from Ohio. I am sure he 
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has deep concern for the reelection of 
us Republicans. I appreciate it. How- 
ever, I think we should remind the Mem- 
bers of this body that we have an en- 
tirely different set of figures than those 
which the gentleman has just presented. 
In the United States we had 25,000 lead- 
zinc miners who worked in 1952. Today 
we have 9,000. In other words, we are 
down 16,000. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Who brings that stuff 
in here? 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. The gentle- 
man quoted some unemployment figures 
which are entirely misleading. 

Mr. KIRWAN. No. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. I refuse to 
yield further, Mr. Speaker. All I am 
asking this body to do is to give us a 
chance to present the figures before this 
group in general debate. You realize 
that in 4 minutes I cannot come up with 
the figures to refute what the gentleman 
has said. 

I simply want to remind you of this 
fact, that you have at stake here the 
mining industry of this country. The 
mining industry and its employees are 
the backbone of the defense of the Na- 
tion. I have here a statement from 
which I wish to read: 

The history of society shows that mineral 
deposits have always been, and are, an im- 
portant source of the wealth, strength, and 
power of nations. The United States 
of America owes its high standard of indus- 
trialization to the intense exploitation of its 
abundant and varied mineral deposits. 


That was not written in this country. 
That is a report entitled Mineral Wealth 
of the U. S. S. R.,“ written by some Rus- 
sians. They recognize what it takes to 
make an economy grow, and I am here to 
tell you that if you do not give us a rule 
and a vote for this bill freely and openly 
you are endangering the defense of this 
country. 

I could spend some time discussing the 
efforts we have made trying to get some 
relief. The lead and zinc industry has 
sought relief from the Tariff Commission. 
We received favorable recommenda- 
tion for relief. We have appeared be- 
fore the Ways and Means Committee. 
They turned us back to the Tariff Com- 
mission. We have done everything the 
law requires under the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act. 

Everyone recognizes this is a dying 
industry. I want to remind you that the 
stockpile objectives that have been re- 
ferred to are based on a going domestic 
economy. If this domestic mining in- 
dustry goes down then your stockpile ob- 
jectives go up. It was based on a 3-year 
period, taking into consideration a 
healthy domestic mining industry. If 
you kill the industry by voting this rule 
down you are going to raise immediately 
the stockpile objectives and you are go- 
ing to find yourselves dependent on for- 
eign sources of supplies of your metals; 
and, believe me, when boats bringing 
these ores from the Belgian Congo, boats 
loaded with metal we need, and as a re- 
sult of submarine warfare they never 
reach our shores, you will find yourselves 
gathering up the scraps trying desper- 
ately to reestablish the domestic indus- 
try. 
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Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. I yield. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Would the gen- 
tleman agree with me that never in all 
the history of mankind where a nation 
has become solely dependent on foreign 
sources for its minerals, has it survived? 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. The gentle- 
man is perfectly correct. The Russians 
recognize that fact, and that is the reason 
they have recognized the importance of 
developing and exploiting their minerals. 
If we in this country fail, we are building 
for ourselves the worst kind of trap. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 4 minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. ROGERS]. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas.. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may have 5 legislative days within 
which to extend their remarks at this 
point in the Recorp on this resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, the tristate 
lead and zine area which is located in 
Kansas, Oklahoma, and Missouri, is now 
and has been for about a year and a half 
in a distressed condition. 

There is a total of 147 active mines in 
this district, all of which are now com- 
pletely closed down due to the low price 
of zinc and lead. This low price has been 
caused entirely by the large imports, 
practically duty free, from several for- 
eign countries. 

Of course, with these mines closed 
down, all of our miners are out of work 
and even those employees who are en- 
gaged in working in smelters and other 
related industry, are now without em- 
ployment. 

The income that accrues to our Na- 
tional Government in the form of taxes 
from mineowners and mill operators 
has completely disappeared under such 
a disastrous program. 

The controlling of underground water 
in these mines in periods of shutdown 
reaches disastrous proportion. If these 
mines are to be retained for the future 
use of the American people, millions of 
dollars must be spent in pumping to keep 
them dry. 

I have a report which shows that 10 
of the active mines are now being allowed 
to fill with water, and that 10 of the 
more prosperous companies are continu- 
ing pumping operations in their mines 
at a cost of one-half million dollars a 
year in hopes that lead and zinc prices 
will finally reach the point where they 
can operate at a small profit. 

The question we are resolving here 
today is whether or not this Congress 
wants to accept the responsibility for 
allowing underground water to take over 
this entire mining area. If we do not 
want to accept that responsibility, then 
the provisions in S. 4036 will allow these 
mines and miners to operate for the 
benefit of the American people. 

During World War I, 50 percent of the 
lead and zinc used in this country was 
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supplied by this field. During World 
War II, 12 percent of our total needs 
were met from this area. Of course, cur 
needs were greater in World War II than 
in World War I and during World War I 
they were mining a higher grade of con- 
centrated ore. 

A prolonged distressed period in the 
mining industry in the tristate area, such 
as we have now, will cause all future 
benefits of this mining field to be lost 
to the entire American people, because 
it is an established fact that the under- 
ground water problem is such that once 
the mines are allowed to fill up, cave- 
ins, loss of mining machinery, and other 
costs of production will make it prohibi- 
tive to ever reopen these mines. 

If you do not want to accept the re- 
sponsibility of forcing the American peo- 
ple to become wholly dependent upon 
foreign imports of these ores, then you 
should vote for S. 4036. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, this is as 
good a bill as our mining industry can 
get in order to keep our domestic under- 
ground mines in operation. In some 
ways it is merely a standby bill. Actu- 
ally it is not a subsidy bill—nor a relief 
bill. It will merely keep our mines from 
being closed and filling up with water. 

I would like to point up some of the 
purely local considerations in connec- 
tion with the mining with which this bill 
concerns itself. 

LOCAL CONSIDERATIONS IN CONNECTION 
MINERALS STABILIZATION PLAN 

Although the industries producing the 
five commodities included in the stabili- 
zation plan are not large employers of 
labor (total mining, milling, smelting, 
and refining employment is under 
100,000), the employment is of sub- 
stantial importance in a number of local 
communities throughout the United 
States. Mining is highly significant in 
that is is concentrated in only a few 
areas. For example, fully 63 percent of 
the total employment in lead and zinc 
mining is concentrated in 10 counties, 
primarily in the Western States. Em- 
ployment in this industry constitutes up 
to 47 percent of the total labor force 
in these counties. Obviously, any sub- 
stantial dislocation with respect to em- 
ployment opportunities in these mining- 
oriented areas can be crippling to the 
entire community. This is particularly 
true when account is taken of the fact 
that a large portion of the remaining la- 
bor force not directly engaged in mining 
is dependent upon the miners in the 
community for its livelihood. 

Similarly, in smelting and refining of 
mineral commodities there has devel- 
oped a pattern of large-scale community 
dependence upon the smelter as the 
main source of local employment. In 
small communities throughout the 
United States, running from New Jersey 
through Pennsylvania, across into Illi- 
nois and Missouri, Nebraska, Colorado, 
and on up to Idaho and Washington, 
this pattern of community dependence 
upon local mining and mining-related 
activities can be found. 

It should be emphasized that the em- 
ployment aspects, while an important 
consideration in development and ad- 
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ministration support of the plan, are 
by no means the major factor that was 
considered in the plan. Of far greater 
importance was the desire of the admin- 
istration and of many of the Members of 
Congress who support this measure to do 
whatever was necessary to prevent the 
wholesale liquidation of large blocks of 
capacity of the affected minerals indus- 
tries. The recent record of these indus- 
tries is clear, Lead and zine and copper 
are today operating at something like 70 
percent of their rated capacity. Many of 
the firms which have had to shut down 
or take serious curtailments in their pro- 
duction are small and simply do not have 
the financial resources required to fight 
a long price battle. Daily they are com- 
ing closer to the point where they must 
liquidate their few remaining assets and 
close their doors perhaps forever. We 
have heard many times the story of the 
mines which have been forced to shut 
down subsequently becoming watered 
and which are now lost forever. Much 
the same sort of thing is happening to 
other treatment facilities. Mills are 
being cannibalized. The equipment of 
smelters and refineries is being sold off. 

The following compilation contains de- 
tails as to local employment of the in- 
Qupo teg included in the stabilization 
plan: 


Mining and milling employment 


COPPER 
Copper Coppër 
employees | production 
as percent | as percent 
County and State of labor of total 
force, United 
1956 States, 
1956 
Salt Lake City, Utah 5.7 23 
Greenlee, Ariz. 63.7 12 
Pinal, Ariz___. 14.6 11 
Silverbow, Mo 30.5 9 
Pima, Artz. 3.1 8 
Gila, Ariz 23.7 8 
Cochise, Ariz.. 12.8 7 
Grant, N. Mex 46.7 6 
White Pine, Ne 16.0 5 
Ontonagon, Mich 41.3 3 
U | PR 91 
| 
LEAD AND ZINC 
Lead and | Lead and 
zine em- zine pro- 
County and State | ployees as | duction as 
| percent of | percent of 
labor force, total United 
1956 . | States, 1956 
Shoshone, Idaho... 24.0 12 
St. Francois, Mo 16.1 11 
Silverbow, Mont 30. 5 9 
St. Lawrence, N. 1.6 7 
Salt Lake, Utah. 5.7 6 
Grant, N. Mex. 46.7 4 
Cherokee, Kans 8.9 4 
Ottawa, Okla. 7.2 4 
Eagle, Colo. S 27.6 3 
Wythe, Va. 1 7.1 2 
Total ö — 63 


FLUORSPAR, ACID-GRADE 


Acid-grade fluorspar 

_ employees as percent 

County and State: of labor force, 1954 

Hardin, III ———7—j—vV2——ꝛ 3 

Jackson, Colo 

Boulder, Col 
Nye, Nev 

Crittendon, Ky. 


Notr.—Above counties supplied 100 percent of pro- 
duction, 


TUNGSTEN . 
Tungsten 
Tungsten | production 
employees | as percent 
County and State reent of total 
of labor United 
force, 1954 one 
7 4.8 17 
Inyo, Calif. 14.3 15 
Humboldt, Ney 25.9 13 
Beaverhead, Mon 3.6 8 
ono, Calif. 34.2 8 
ershing, Nev 22. 3 7 
Lincoln, Nev.. 18.7 6 
Mineral, Nev_- 9.5 5 
Lake, Colo 6.3 5 
Lemhi, Idaho 2.0 3 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, this 
bill is the payoff in the deal that was 
made by the advocates of our question- 
able trade policies in order to win sup- 
port from the mining States for the 
Reciprocal Trade Act. The promise of 
subsidies was made in exchange for a 
handful of votes, and the taxpayers of 
Ohio and elsewhere are to be asked to 
foot the bill for a $650 million bribe. 
I do not like the savor of any part of 
it. There has been trouble stemming 
from import competition in the mining 
industry—particularly with respect to 
lead and zinc—for many years. What 
is proposed here is direct Government 
subsidy rather than facing of the inade- 
quacies of our trade policy and reevalu- 
ating the cause of the trouble rather than 
a piecemeal treatment of the symptoms. 
This bill reminds me of the old adage 
that “the wheel that squeaks the loud- 
est gets the grease.” In this case, the 
wheel is the western mining industry and 
the grease is valued at $650 million. 

I am aware of the difficulties in the 
mining industry today and for some 
years past and I am very sympathetic 
with them—far more so, I suspect, than 
many of the supporters of this bill here 
today. These troubles with import com- 
petition are not unlike those I know so 
well in southeastern Ohio, where indus- 
tries, coal and oil producers, have felt 
the blows of import competition stimu- 
lated and encouraged by our trade 
policies. 

A bill of this kind is an opening wedge 
of many sorts. It will make certain 
minerals industries the dependents of 
the Department of the Interior. Other 
segments of the mineral industries, the 
coal producers of America, for instance, 
the oil producers of Ohio, for instance, 
can make claims which are equally valid. 
If this precedent prevailed we would 
take a long step toward nationalization 
of natural resources. 

There is a bad odor about this legis- 
lation. If one segment of American 
enterprise is to be supported by the tax- 
payers because a paper-back Congress 
passed a tariff act that will harm them, 
then the thousand-and-one other seg- 
ments of our economy which face de- 
struction are entitled to the same treat- 
ment. The pottery, glass, tile, chemical, 
aluminum, stainless steel flatware peo- 
ple are entitled to this same treatment, 
because Congress has threatened them 
with economic disaster as surely and as 
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certainly as the mines covered in this 
bill. I am opposed to this measure be- 
cause of what it does and what it does 
not do. 

It is only fair to warn the Congress 
that if this legislation is approved the 
86th Congress will be topheavy with leg- 
islation of a similar sort, and the prece- 
dent we may set here will demand that 
we follow the same course. Perhaps 
there will be a sort of sadistic justice in 
all of this. We have embarked upon a 
tragic trade policy at the insistence of 
groups of industries which can prosper 
in such an atmosphere. The further we 
travel along that policy, the longer will 
be the list of the industrial taxpayers 
who will cease to be taxpayers, and who, 
like those for whom this bill is designed, 
will actually become beneficiaries of the 
Government. Those who brought about 
this unhappy situation will find them- 
selves paying an increasing share of the 
taxes to support the industries which 
they have destroyed. What then has 
been gained? 

Mr. MACK of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I am opposed to this bill which 
would grant $650,000,000 in subsidies to 
be paid by the taxpayers of America to 
the lead, zinc, tungsten, copper, fluor- 
spar and other mining industries. 

It is claimed that these mining indus- 
tries have been injured by too much im- 
ports of ores from low-wage foreign 
nations. If this is true then these min- 
ing industries are suffering from nothing 
that a little old fashioned tariff reform 
will not cure. 

Under actions taken earlier this year 
by this Congress imports of foreign ore 
that would undersell the output of 
American mines were encouraged. This 
bill which is before us today proposes 
that to offset the low price of foreign ores 
we should subsidize American mining 
companies to place them in a position 
to compete with low-wage foreign im- 
ported ore. 

If Congress pays mining subsidies to 
companies injured by foreign imports, it 
ought to extend subsidies to all indus- 
tries including the plywood, fishing, 
and lumber industries. It should not 
confine the subsidies to one special in- 
dustry. The cost of such a program 
would be astronomical. 

This bill is the best proof I have seen 
that reasonable quota limits should be 
imposed on foreign imports from low- 
wage foreign countries. 

If this bill is beaten perhaps more 
united support will be obtained in the 
next Congress to place quota limits or 
tariff rates that will slow down the im- 
portation of too much low-wage foreign 
goods that are taking away the jobs of 
American workers, not in mining alone 
but in many other industries. 

Mr. SCUDDER. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in favor of House Resolution 689 which 
will permit a 2-hour debate on S. 4036. 

The mining industry in our country 
has been placed in a very serious condi- 
tion because of the excessive imports. 
There is only one way in which the mines 
of our country can be kept operating and 
that is to restrict imports of the minerals 
we produce or to, in some way, finance in 
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part the mining of mineral ores for fu- 
ture use. 

During World War II, the ore ships 
that were delivering ore to the United 
States suffered great casualties and an 
urgent appeal was made to open up and 
develop American mines. This was done. 
But with the cheaper labor market in 
other countries, it was most difficult to 
continue the operation of American 
mines. This caused a surplus of min- 
erals in stockpiles in the United States. 

I am very much aware of the world 
condition and the necessity of continu- 
ing our trade with countries supplying us 
with various minerals. But we either 
have to restrict the imports or again, I 
repeat, we must do something to bolster 
the mining economy. Once a mine is 
shut down, it takes months, and some- 
times years, to put it back into produc- 
tion. We cannot afford not to have a 
healthy mining condition because should 
another world conflict be thrust upon us, 
we know the potentialities of those who 
well might be our enemies and with un- 
limited submarines could put our mineral 
shipments out of commission in a very 
short period of time. 

I feel that it is imperative that we keep 
our mines effectively operating and I am 
particularly interested in section 401 of 
title IV which provides that chromite 
shall be supported in this program. I 
believe a well-rounded program of this 
sort will put many men to work and con- 
tinue effectively the mining industry in 
this country. 

I trust that the rule is favorably acted 
upon. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support. of the rule, and I hope 
that it will be adopted. I am for this bill 
and I feel the House will pass this meas- 
ure if all of the facts are presented. 

This bill, which will stabilize the pro- 
duction of certain metals, is of great im- 
portance to our domestic mining indus- 
try. Personally, I would have preferred 
to raise the import duties on these met- 
als, and thereby give our domestic pro- 
ducers a price which would enable them 
to operate. However, the decision has 
been made that import duties are out, 
and this bill is the only solution that will 
be offered at this session of Congress. 

Everyone recognizes the necessity of 
maintaining a healthy domestic mining 
industry. It is obvious that our domestic 
mines cannot operate in competition 
with the cheap labor to be found in for- 
eign countries. I know that the industry 
would also prefer to have the quota sys- 
tem, but they have no alternative to 
accepting this legislation. 

In time of war we must rely to a great 
extent on our domestic mines to produce 
the strategic metals so desperately 
needed for our war effort. These mines 
cannot operate only in time of war. 
When a mine is closed it is usually closed 
forever. If we are to have a domestic 
mining industry we must find a way to 
keep these mines in operation, and this 
bill today offers the only hope in sight 
at this time. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the rule will be 
adopted, and the bill passed. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I want to say that when I first read this 
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bill and when it first came to my atten- 
tion I was opposed to it for the same 
reasons that were voiced by my friend 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Prttion] and my friend the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Kirwan]. But I then 
read the bill and I studied the problem, 
and I changed my mind. I think that in 
the general debate on this bill many 
people who are Members of this Con- 
gress interested in doing something for 
this country will change their minds 
that this is a straight-out subsidy bill de- 
signed to hand somebody something on 
a silver platter, and that it has a sound 
basis under our American scheme of 
things and that they will vote for it. 

In the first place, this is not a stock- 
pile bill. 

A great mistake has been made about 
that. We have heard much from the 
standpoint of a defense stockpile. De- 
fense is one thing and general sound 
economy of the country is another 
thing. Both are essential. 

Mr. Speaker, much has been said 
about how many pounds and how many 
tons of this and that material we have 
in the stockpiles. I do not want to 
argue with those figures because I un- 
derstand that all the stockpile figures 
are classified. I have had access to 
some of them but I am not going to tell 
you that we have so many tons and so 
many pounds of any particular strategic 
material for the simple reason that 
situations can change from day to day 
because the yardstocks insofar as re- 
quirements are concerned change. But 
bear in mind only one thing, this bill 
is not a stockpile bill. It has to do with 
the shoring up of one segment of our 
economy that is sagging. One of the 
things that carried me over to the side 
of this bill more than anything else was 
the fact that it became so obvious when 
you studied the problem that this is, 
if we pass the bill, and I hope we will, 
one of the prices that has to be paid 
if we are going to continue to support a 
reciprocal-trade program and a foreign- 
aid program. Every Member who par- 
ticipated in the campaigns to adopt 
these foreign-aid programs and the re- 
ciprocal-trade program certainly ought 
to support this rule and the bill, and 
even those people who voted against 
those programs, I am sure voted against 
them for the reason I did, and that is 
because I felt they were not contributing 
to the business interests of this country 
and were not supporting the small-busi- 
ness interests of this country. They 
ought to support this bill, however, be- 
cause it is your chance to do something 
for American business. It is the only 
time that the small domestic industry 
has had its day in court in this session 
of the Congress. 

In my opinion, the Rules Committee 
did a grand thing when it let us bring 
this bill to the floor of the House for 
you to pass on the resolution, allowing 
us to go into general debate to explain 
the bill to you. When we do that I 
think you will be sold on the bill and 
every one of you will vote for it. I for 
one believe that something must be 
done if we are to retain basic indus- 
tries. We must not permit ourselves 
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to become dependent on foreign sup- 
plies. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield to the gentleman from California 
[Mr. KING]. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been a rash of unsubstantiated state- 
ments—in fact, plain speculation—in re- 
spect to copper in the national stockpile. 

To set the record straight, once and 
for all, I shall now read a letter received 
by me this morning from Chairman 
JAMES E. Murray, of the Senate Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee. The let- 
ter reads: 

This is to inform you that the committee 
has today been officially advised by the Di- 
rector of the Office of Defense and Civilian 
Mobilization that the stockpile position in 
respect to copper is that only three-fourths, 
or 75 percent, of the maximum objective has 
been procured. 

Your attention is called to the fact that 
the maximum objective mentioned above 
contemplates that any possible conflict will 
last only 3 years, rather than the earlier 
concept of a 5-year war. In other words, 
throughout the years that the Government 
has been stockpiling minerals only three- 
fourths of our maximum copper needs for a 
war of 3 years’ duration has been acquired 
for the stockpile. 


These, Mr. Speaker, are the facts. 
There is room in the stockpile for addi- 
tional copper. There is need for addi- 
tional copper in the stockpile. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Gavin]. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Speaker, this reso- 
lution should be voted down. I shall 
vote No as it will be a vote to save the 
American taxpayers approximately a 
half billion dollars. If Congress had ad- 
journed last week we would have saved 
the taxpayers approximately $3 billion 
dollars. The only one that cannot be 
heard in these debates such as this one 
about subsidization of minerals is the 
American taxpayer who foots the bill. 
He is not here to pass on whether or not 
he approves this legislation, but we are 
his representatives and we can save a 
half billion dollars against a deficit 
which is looming up of $12 billion if you 
defeat this rule. 

As was pointed out, this is not a stock- 
piling matter. This is a program for in- 
centive payments designed to maintain 
certain production. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall vote against this 
resolution. 

Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield the balance of the time on this 
side to the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. 
RHODES]. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I yield to 
the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. POFF. Am I correct in my under- 
standing that this bill does not incorpo- 
rate manganese? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. POFF. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, I would like to put this bill back into 
proper perspective. This is not a relief 
bill; this is not an unemployment bill; 
this is a bill to save a very basic industry 
which is necessary in the defense of our 
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country. We have heard this bill called 
the Brannan plan. Let me explain to 
you the difference between this bill and 
the Brannan plan. The Brannan plan 
was designed primarily to help farmers 
to keep land in production. There was 
no defense concept involved; in fact, if 
you were going to look at defense alone, 
you would have let the land lie fallow, 
because its fertility increases when it lies 
fallow, and then when it is needed it 
grows more crops. As far as a mine is 
concerned, however, if you shut a mine 
down, that mine is dead for all practical 
purposes. You can resurrect it, but it 
takes a lot of money, it takes a lot of 
time which can ill be afforded in times of 
national need to resurrect it. Mines 
flood; the timbers rot; the machinery 
goes to rust, and you just do not have a 
mine any more until you put out the 
sinew, the money, and the time needed 
to put it back into production. This, 
then, is an asset which must be kept in 
being if this country is to be prepared 
for any future defense necessity. 

The gentleman from Ohio mentions 
stockpiling. Do you know what stock- 
piling is? It is somebody’s idea as to 
what this country might need in the 
event of a national emergency. Stock- 
piling is nothing better than an educated 
guess, I submit to you, the Members of 
this House, that the only possible way to 
make it certain we have the metals for 
real defense is to have a domestic in- 
dustry which is in being, in production, 
and ready to produce. 

This bill does not expand the industry. 
All it does is to make it possible for the 
producers of metals which are included 
in this bill to proceed to keep their mines 
in operation on a very minimum basis. 
This is not a basis upon which a lot of 
money is going to be made. This is a 
basis upon which there is sufficient in- 
centive for people to continue to operate 
so that this particular industry, which is 
so vital for defense, will be available in 
the event the country needs it. 

Now, as far as the level of a stock- 
pile is concerned, I noticed one very im- 
portant difference in terms in the speech 
made by my friend, the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Kirwan]. In talking about 
the stockpile for various metals he men- 
tioned the words “maximum require- 
ments.” Then when he talked about the 
stockpile for copper, he mentioned the 
term “basic defense requirements.” 
And, I think you will notice that he also 
said that we had 1½ times as much 
copper as was needed for basic defense 
requirements. Now, as the gentleman 
who preceded me mentioned, the actual 
level of these stockpiles is classified, but 
I would bet you, any one of you, that 
the level in the copper stockpile does 
not exceed the maximum requirement. 
As I understand it, the maximum re- 
quirement is an amount which is deemed 
necessary to support in war, not only 
the war effort but also the necessary 
civilian requirements, while the term 
“basic defense requirement“ is that 
amount which will support only the war 
effort. I emphasize that each is only an 
educated guess. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I yield to 
the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. On that point, I 
think it is well to establish the fact that 
we used more copper in 1 year in World 
War II than we have at this time as our 
maximum stockpile objective for copper. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I thank 
the gentleman for his contribution. I 
am sure that is absolutely correct. 

Now, how did this industry get in this 
particular situation? We got in this sit- 
uation because during World War II 
and the Korean war people were being 
begged to go out and find ore deposits 
and construct the mines to produce 
needed metals. People were being 
begged to go prospecting to find copper, 
to find lead and zine and all of the 
other metallic sinews of war. But, Mr. 
Speaker, we were not going to get enough 
metals and minerals by our begging, and 
so we also made long-term contracts, for 
production in other countries. It is nec- 
essary for us to continue to buy the pro- 
duction from the countries with which 
we contracted. So we find that this 
industry which was asked to expand is 
now being hurt by having to contract 
because of the production in other coun- 
tries and also because of a slackening of 
the need in this country for some of 
the metals which we have covered in this 
bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that this rule will 
be adopted so that we can continue to 
tell this story in the Committee of the 
Whole. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Southern Appalachian region, of which 
Virginia is a part, lies perhaps the larg- 
est undeveloped low-grade manganese 
deposit in the United States. The de- 
posit is undeveloped only because the 
Government over the years has con- 
sciously and deliberately discriminated 
against this region. West of the Missis- 
sippi River there are 3 Government low- 
grade manganese purchase depots and 
stockpiles; East of the Mississippi River 
there is none. In 1956, Congress passed 
legislation which included authorization 
for the establishment of such a depot for 
our region. Because the bill was unsatis- 
factory in other particulars, the Presi- 
dent vetoed it. 

The bill now under debate, S. 4036, 
completely ignores manganese. The De- 
partment of the Interior says that man- 
ganese was omitted because manganese 
has its own program. I call attention 
to the fact that this program is sched- 
uleq to expire on January 1, 1961 or as 
soon as 28 million units have been ac- 
quired. Currently, the Government is 
buying domestic manganese at the rate 
of approximately 500,000 units a month. 
At that rate, the 28 million unit authori- 
zation will have been subscribed by the 
end of calendar year 1959. Accordingly, 
the need for manganese legislation is 
just as urgent as the need for legislation 
concerning copper, lead, and zinc. In- 
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deed, insofar as low-grade manganese 
owners are concerned, the need is in- 
finitely more urgent. 

Because of cheap foreign labor, cheap 
water transportation and low tariff rates, 
the United States has filled most of its 
manganese’ stockpiles from foreign 
sources, either through direct purchase 
or barter of agricultural commodities. 
In fact, about 90 percent of the man- 
ganese in our stockpiles came from for- 
eign producers. While this policy may 
have resulted in some temporary econ- 
omy, its long-range effect has been to 
jeopardize the defensive posture of the 
United States. Foreign purchases have 
closed down many domestic mines and 
have almost completely curtailed do- 
mestic exploration. It takes several 
months to activate a known deposit of 
manganese and sometimes several years 
to locate new deposits for future acti- 
vation. In the event of war, with coast 
lines blockaded, sea lanes closed and 
naval tonnage pressed into military 
transportation, these foreign sources 
would no longer be available. At that 
point, it would be too late to embark 
upon a program to encourage domestic 
exploration and production. 

Such a program must be started in 
peacetime and maintained in peacetime 
so long as international tension creates 
a war-threat climate. The only possible 
incentive for domestic exploration and 
production is a ready market and a 
guaranty that the ready market will 
continue to exist for a period sufficient 
to protect the necessary capital outlay 
of private enterprise. 

It has been estimated that domestic 
producers today supply 15 percent of 
America’s annual consumptive needs. It 
is believed that with a proper incentive 
program and the new ore bodies which 
would be found and developed thereby, 
domestic producers could supply up to 50 
percent of our needs. Even in such case, 
we would still be dependent upon for- 
eign sources unless our stockpiles during 
peacetime are made sufficiently large to 
carry us through a protracted emer- 
gency. If we are to err, let it be on the 
side of abundance instead of scarcity. 
A war cannot be waged without steel; 
steel cannot be made without manganese. 

While we in Virginia, being the second 
largest high-grade manganese producers 
in the continental United States, are 
vitally concerned about the high-grade 
program, we are no less concerned about 
the low-grade program. Unlike the high- 
grade producer, the low-grade producer 
must pay the freight from point of pro- 
duction to one of the western depots. 
These freight costs render low-grade 
production in the East economically 
impractical. Accordingly, the low-grade 
ores which result as a byproduct of the 
high-grade mining process and the low- 
grade wad deposits which lie in such 
abundance in the southern Appalachian 
Region and which would do so much to 
relieve America of her dependence on 
foreign ores, cannot be exploited. 

Because of the establishment of the 
low-grade purchase depots at Wenden, 
Deming, and Butte-Philipsburg, low- 
grade producers in the West have been 
able to market their products without 
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extensive freight costs. Low-grade pro- 
ducers in the East have simply had no 
market. 

Because of this further discrimination 
against low-grade manganese producers 
in the East, as well as for other reasons, 
I shall vote against S. 4036. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I quote herewith the amend- 
ment which I had planned to offer but 
which I have been advised by the Parlia- 
mentarian is not germane and cannot be 
considered in this debate: 

The Secretary is hereby authorized to 
establish for the southern Appalachian 
Region a purchase program, purchase depot, 
and stockpile for low-grade manganese ores 
and to fix specifications, assign a quota and 
issue regulations similar to the specifications, 
quotas and regulations promulgated under 
authority of the Strategic and Critical Ma- 
terials Stockpiling Act (53 Stat. 811), as 
amended, and the Defense Production Act of 
1950 (64 Stat. 798), as amended, for the low- 
grade manganese purchase program at Wen- 
den, Ariz.; Deming, N. Mex.; and Butte- 
Philipsburg, Mont. 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 242 minutes to the gentleman 
from Montana [Mr. METCALF]. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, because 
of the limited time I have I shall con- 
fine my remarks to title III, which pro- 
vides for the purchase of 150,000 tons of 
copper at not more than 27% cents. 
Yesterday I had inserted in the RECORD, 
and it would have been printed in the 
Recorp if the Government Printing Office 
had printed an Appendix, telegrams from 
the Butte Miners Union telling me that 
over 3,500 formerly employed members 
of that union were no longer employed; 
that from 1956 to 1958, 73 percent of 
their membership had become unem- 
ployed in the Butte mines. That is what 
has happened in one mining camp. 

I also inserted in the ReEcorp yester- 
day and you would have had the oppor- 
tunity to read it had an Appendix been 
printed, letters, telegrams, and state- 
ments from small, independent mining 
operators employing less than 500 min- 
ers, in the State of Montana. They said 
to me that if this bill, S. 4036, is not 
passed, we will be able to count the 
basic mineral producers in Montana on 
the fingers of one hand. One of the few 
mining corporations left operating in 
Montana would be the Anaconda Co. 

Yesterday I also inserted in the REC- 
orp a statement from the Board of 
County Commissioners of Silver Bow 
County, where all the copper mining in 
Montana is located. The board of 
county commissioners said that in the 
last 7 months their welfare payments 
have gone up 10 to 12 times because the 
miners have been running out of unem- 
ployment compensation. 

Mr. Speaker, that is not the important 
part of this bill. The important part of 
this bill is the survival of the copper- 
mining industry in America, the survival 
in Butte, in Arizona, in Utah, and in 
other localities in the United States of 
mining activities. We do not produce 
enough copper either for our military 
needs or for our domestic needs to main- 
tain a high standard of living. 

In the scant time I have, I want to 
touch on the national problem. Copper 
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is the most nearly indispensable strate- 
gic metal. Copper mining consumes a 
half billion dollars worth of goods every 
year—cement, steel, lumber, explosives, 
automotive equipment, power shovels. 
Copper is also an essential domestic 
peacetime metal; 40 to 70 pounds of 
copper go into every automobile; it is 
needed for our missile program and 
space development; for our expanding 
electrical networks and telephone sys- 

For many years, the United States was 
@ copper-exporting nation, is still the 
largest single producer of copper. We 
no longer produce enough copper to sup- 
ply the domestic demand. We produce 
about 42 percent of the free world’s pro- 
duction and consume about 51 percent 
of that production. 

The passage of this bill will stabilize 
our domestic production at about 1 mil- 
lion tons of copper per year. We can 
anticipate a peacetime need of an addi- 
tional half million tons annually over the 
next few years. 

This means that a strong and efficient 
and productive domestic copper-mining 
industry is essential to national security 
and to the maintenance of a high stand- 
ard of living. At the same time, a con- 
stant supply of foreign copper is neces- 
sary to meet the ever-increasing de- 
mands. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. KIR- 
WAN] said that there was imported into 
the United States from Chile 236,000 tons 
of copper every year. Most of that 
comes into the United States and is re- 
fined at Perth Amboy, at Baltimore, and 
other refineries along the eastern sea- 
board, and then transshipped to the 
European markets. Are you not glad 
that these copper-mining companies are 
operating so that we have those refin- 
eries on the east coast of the United 
States, so that people are being employed 
in your industries? Only 15 percent of 
that Chilean copper is kept in the United 
States. 

This is easily demonstrated by an ex- 
amination of the type of copper that is 
imported. From Chile in 1956 came 
175,891 tons of blister copper. That is 
the unrefined copper that must go 
through an additional purifying process 
to become electrolytic copper for use in 
commerce. This blister copper was 
brought into the American Smelting and 
Refining Co.’s plants at Perth Amboy, 
N. J., and Baltimore, Md., and into the 
International Smelting and Refining 
Co.’s smelter at Perth Amboy, and re- 
fined. The refined copper is then ex- 
ported to European markets. 

The 41,000 tons of refined Chilean 
copper imported in 1956 was largely used 
in the United States. The remaining 
18,000 was ore and matte, and that, too, 
was refined and shipped to the European 
market. 

On the other hand, of the 120,000 tons 
imported into the United States from 
Canada, 94,000 tons was refined copper, 
mainly from companies owned outside 
the United States and this refined cop- 
per was consumed in this country. 

I urge that the rule be adopted, and 
we be permitted to debate this bill. 
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The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from Montana [Mr. METCALF] 
has expired. All time has expired. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I move the previous question on the res- 
olution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken: and there 
were—yeas 198, nays 165, answered 
“present” 1, not voting 65, as follows: 


[Roll No, 181] 
YEAS—198 
Addonizio George Nix 
bert Glenn O'Brien, III 
Alexander Granahan O'Hara, III. 
Allen, Calif Gray O'Konski 
en, III. Green, Pa. Patman 
Anderson, Gregory Patterson 
Mont Griffin Perkins 
Aspinall Griffiths Pfost 
Avery Gubser Poage 
Ayres Hagen Porter 
Baker Halleck Price 
Baldwin Harris Rains 
Baring Healey Reece, Tenn. 
Barrett Hemphill Rees, 
Bass, Tenn. Reuss 
Beckworth Holifield Rhodes, Ariz. 
Bennett, Mich. Holland Rhodes, Pa. 
Berry Holmes Riehlman 
Boggs Holtzman Roberts 
Bolling Horan Robison, N. Y. 
Bolton Huddleston 0 
Bonner Hull Rogers, Colo 
Bray Hyde Rogers, 
Breeding Rogers, Tex. 
Brooks, Tex. Jarman Roosevelt 
Broomfield Jennings Rutherford 
Brown, Mo. Jensen Santangelo 
Broyhill Jonas Saund 
Byrne, Pa. Jones, Ala. Scott, Pa. 
Byrnes, Wis. Judd Scrivner 
Canfield Karsten Scudder 
Carnahan Kearns Sheppard 
Cederberg Keogh 
Celler King Smith, Kans. 
Chelf Knox Smith, Miss. 
Chenoweth Kruger Staggers 
Christopher Lafore Steed 
Landrum Sullivan 
Coad Lennon Teller 
Cooley Tewes 
Corbett Libonati Thompson, N. J. 
Cunningham, Loser Thompson, Tex. 
Nebr. McCarthy Thomson, Wyo 
Curtin McDonough Thornberry 
Curtis, Mo. McFall Tollefson 
Dawson, Utah McGovern Tuck 
Dellay McIntosh Udall 
Dent Machrowicz 
Diggs Mack, III Van Pelt 
Dingell Madden Vorys 
Dixon Mailliard Vursell 
Dollinger Marshall Walter 
Dooley May Watts 
Durham Meader Weaver 
Dwyer Merrow Westland 
Edmondson Metcalf Widnall 
Elliott Miller, Nebr. Wigglesworth 
Everett 
Mitchell Wilson, Calif, 
Paberstein Morano Wilson, Ind. 
0 Morgan Withrow 
Flood Morris Wolverton 
Fountain Morrison Wright 
Frazier Moss Younger 
Fulton Moulder Zablocki 
Garmatz Multer Zelenko 
Gathings Nimtz 
NAYS—165 
Abbitt Bennett, Fla Byrne, III. 
Abernethy Bentley Cannon 
Adair Betts 
Alger Blatnik Chamberlain 
Andersen, Boland Chiperfield 
H. Carl Church 
Andrews Bow Collier 
Ashley Boyle Cramer 
Ashmore Brown, Ga. Cretella 
Auchincloss Brown, Ohio Cunningham, 
Bass, N. H. Burleson Iowa 
Bates Bush Curtis, Mass. 
Becker Byrd Dague 
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Davis, Ga Johansen 
Davis,Tenn. Johnson Rabaut 
Delaney Ray 
De: Keating 
Denton Kee Riley 
Devereux Kelly, N. Y. Rivers 
Donohue Kilday Robeson, Va 
Dorn, N. T. Kilgore Robsion, Ky. 
Dorn, S. C Kirwan Rogers, Fla. 
Dowdy Kitchin Rooney 
Eberharter Kluczynski Sadlak 
Fallon Knutson St. George 
Fascell Saylor 
Feighan Lane Schenck 
Fenton Lankford Scherer 
Fisher Latham Schwengel 
Flynt Lipscomb Scott, N. C. 
Fogarty McGregor Seely-Brown 
Forand McMillan Selden 
Ford Mack, Wash. Sheehan 
Forrester Mahon Sikes 
Frelinghuysen Matthews Siler 
chel Simpson, III. 
Gavin Miller, Md Simpson, Pa 
Grant Moore Smith, Calif. 
Green, Oreg Mumma Smith, Va. 
Murray Springer 
Haley Natcher Stauffer 
Harden Neal ber 
Hardy Nicholson 
Harrison, Va. Norblad Taylor 
Harvey Norrell Teague, Calif. 
Haskell O'Brien, N. T. Thi 
Hays, Ohio eill Utt 
Henderson O'Hara, Minn, Van Zandt 
Herlong tertag Vinson 
Heselton Passman Wharton 
ess Pelly Whitener 
Hiestand Philbin Whitten 
Hoeven Pilcher Wier 
Holt Pillion Williams, Miss. 
Hosmer Poff Yates 
Jackson Polk 
“PRESENT"— 
Magnuson 
NOT VOTING—65 
Anfuso Engle Miller, Calif. 
Arends Friedel Miller, N. Y. 
Bailey Gordon Minshall 
Barden Gwinn Montoya 
Baumhart Hale Osmers 
Beamer Harrison, Nebr. Powell 
Belcher Hays, Ark. Preston 
Blitch Hébert Prouty 
Boykin Hillings Radwan 
Brooks, La. Hoffman Shelley 
Brownson James Shuford 
Buckley Jenkins Sieminskt 
Budge Jones, Mo. Spence 
Burdick Kearney Teague, Tex. 
Clevenger Kilburn ‘Thompson, La. 
Coffin LeCompte ‘Trimble 
Colmer M Vanik 
Coudert McCulloch Wainwright 
Dawson, III McIntire N. T. 
8 Macdonald W: 
es Youn 
Doyle Mason . 


The resolution was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Martin for, with Mr. Magnuson against. 

Mr. Hébert for, with Mr. Colmer against. 

Mr. Thompson of Louisiana for, with Mr. 
Winstead against. 
Buckley for, with Mr. Friedel against. 
. Kilburn for, with Mr. Minshall against. 
. Hillings for, with Mr. James against. 
. Burdick for, with Mr. Coudert against. 
Engle for, with Mr. Jenkins against. 
Doyle for, with Mr. Mason against. 
Miller of California for, with Mr. 
Derounian against. 

Mr. Coffin for, with Mr. Boykin against. 

Mr. Shelley for, with Mr. Miller of New 
York against. 

Mr. Dawson of Illinois for, with Mr. Clev- 
enger against, 

Mr. Gordon for, with Mr. Gwinn against, 

Mr. Anfuso for, with Mr. Kearney against. 

Mr. Montoya for, with Mr. Baumhart 
against. i 

Mr. Sieminski for, with Mr. Vanik against. 


Mr. Hays of Arkansas for, with Mr. Bailey 
against. 
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Mr. Trimble for, with Mr. Williams of New 
York against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Macdonald with Mr. Arends. 

Mr. Preston with Mr. Wainwright. 

Mr. Young with Mr. Hoffman. 

Mr. Teague of Texas with Mr. Hale. 

Mr. Spence with Mr. McCulloch. 

Mr. Shuford with Mr. Budge. 

Mr. Barden with Mr. Harrison of Ne- 
braska, 

Mrs. Blitch with Mr. Beamer. 

Mr. Dies with Mr. Osmers. 

Mr. Brooks of Louisiana with Mr. Brown- 
son. 

Mr. Jones of Missouri with Mr. Prouty. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
this vote I voted “nay.” Ihave a live pair 
with the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Martin]. I therefore withdraw my 
vote and vote “present.” 

Mr. ZELENKO changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

Messrs. ABBITT and WIER changed 
their votes from “yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I move that the House resolve itself in- 
to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 4036) to stabilize pro- 
duction of copper, lead, zinc, acid-grade 
fluorspar, and tungsten from domestic 
mines. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill S. 4036 with Mr. Evins 
in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that all 
Members may have 5 legislative days in 
which to extend their remarks in the 
Record on the bill we are now consider- 
ing. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 7 minutes to the gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. AspINALL I. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, the 
legislation we have before us today is as 
vital to the future welfare of our coun- 
try, as any we have considered this ses- 
sion of Congress. 

We live ma metals economy. We use 
more metal than any other nation in the 
world. Our consumption of metal per 
capita is greater than that of other 
countries. It is largely through the use 
of metals that we maintain our high 
standard of living here in the United 
States. 

Our experience has been that when 
we rely entirely on outside sources for 
our raw materials over a period of years 
our consumers pay “what the traffic will 
bear” or a much higher price for the 
metal requirements than when we have 
an ample source of supply within our 
borders. 

We have extended substantial aid to 
those who do their mining outside our 
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country. Mr. Chairman, we have dis- 
tributed American dollars liberally in 
building up low cost competition for our 
domestic producers who employ Ameri- 
can miners at American wage scales and 
buy American products protected in 
many instances (like steel and automo- 
biles) by high tariffs or stabilized by 
subsidies. Yet we deny to our own do- 
mestic industry reasonable protection 
on incentives necessary to enable it to 
compete on equal terms with “cheap 
labor” products from mines abroad. 

Domestic miners are not opposed to 
needed imports. Substantial imports of 
lead and zinc are needed to supplement 
our own production to meet our national 
requirements but not to the exclusion of 
our domestic industry. 

Our lead production has fallen in the 
United States from an annual rate of 
353,000 tons in 1956 to approximately 
275,000 tons. Much of this metal is 
being produced at a loss under present 
conditions. Zine production has like- 
wise fallen from 600,000 tons for the 
first four months of 1957 to an annual 
rate of 450,000 tons. A large amount of 
this metal was also produced at a loss. 
Importers have without restraint flooded 
our markets with metals from low cost 
areas abroad. They have increased 
shipments into this country of unmanu- 
factured lead from an average of 49,000 
tons per year in 1937-39 to 317,000 tons 
in 1946-51 and to 517,000 tons per year 
during 1952-57. They have similarly 
dumped increasing amounts of unmanu- 
factured zinc on our markets from 43,000 
tons during 1937-39, to 340,000 tons 
during 1946-51, to 724,000 tons in 1952- 
57. Figures on competitive imports are 
equally impressive. 

Such actions have driven the price of 
metals far below the cost of domestic 
production. The prices of lead drop- 
ping from 21144 cents per pound in late 
1948 to 11 cents today and zinc from 19% 
cents per pound in 1952 to less than 10 
cents on today’s market. We can ill 
afford to slough aside this situation or 
treat it lightly. 

It has brought about seriously dis- 
tressed conditions in practically all of 
the mining districts of the Nation. 

To give but a few examples. All op- 
erations in the Wisconsin area have 
ceased but one, the tri-State district of 
Missouri, Kansas, and Oklahoma is in 
pitiful shape, the famous mining camps 
of Leadville, Silverton Crested Butte, 
Rico, Aspen, and others in my District 
in Colorado have closed down. Mines 
in Park City, Utah, Pioche, Nev., districts 
in New Mexico, Tennessee, New Jersey, 
Idaho, Washington, and elsewhere have 
been drastically affected. Some are still 
operating awaiting the action of this 
Congress before actually abandoning all 
hope of survival. 

Our copper camps are similarly af- 
fected. For example in Butte, Mont., 
employment is down 63 percent among 
the miners and 75 percent among the 
craftsmen. Only one tungsten mine is 
left and the fluorspar producers are in 
the main experiencing similar difficul- 
ties. Increased production of the other 
minerals included in this legislation is 
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advocated by the Department of the 
Interior in the national interest. 

Some of my colleagues may not be as 
familiar with domestic mining prac- 
tices and the nature of the mining 
business as are the members of our 
committee and perhaps other commit- 
tees of the Congress which have made 
field investigations and conducted on the 
spot studies at conferences of the in- 
dustries affected such as that of the Na- 
tional Mining Conference recently held 
in Denver, Colo. In fairness it should be 
called to your attention that mining is 
not like any other business. It takes 
years of effort to explore for and develop 
a mine. Many failures are experienced 
in the process. Mines must be timbered 
and kept safe against rock failure. In 
many cases pumps must be maintained 
in order to keep the workings dry. Our 
metal mines are in the main not shallow 
operations like those conducted in flat 
coal seams which are usually easily ac- 
cessible. Many of our minerals are found 
at depth. Heavy machinery must be 
maintained. Hoists must be kept in 
order. Mining operations must be con- 
tinuous and cannot be discontinued to- 
day and reopened tomorrow. As a gen- 
eral rule metal mines are found in iso- 
lated areas where no other activity not 
even farming can be carried on. No 
other industries can be conducted ex- 
cept those dependent upon the mines 
for their support. The whole economy 
of the areas is based on the products 
of the mines. So when management is 
confronted with ordering a shutdown it 
is not an easy decision to make for it 
often means destruction not only of the 
mine, but the causing of an economic 
loss which may never be recovered even 
at great expense. It often results in a 
destruction of a natural resource, and 
a violation of the law of conservation. 
Mr. Chairman it often means the de- 
struction of an entire community. It is 
understandable why many mines have 
been continued in operation at a loss 
pending the outcome of this legislation. 

Mr. Chairman the enactment of this 
legislation sets no precedent for other 
types of business to follow because of 
these and other fundamental differences 
between metal mining and other busi- 
ness generally. You cannot move a mine. 
When you shut down a mine you not 
only close down a factory but you also 
commit an economic waste which may 
never be recovered. Our national well 
being as well as our defense cannot be 
secure by allowing this destruction of 
our mines to continue. 

The domestic mining industry has 
been to the Tariff Commission three 
times. The Commission has found in its 
favor three times but the relief it should 
have from cheap foreign imports has 
not been extended. It has no other 
alternative during this session of Con- 
gress but to seek the aid which this 
legislation provides. Frankly, I do not 
like it any more than some of my col- 
leagues. I doubt whether it will en- 
courage and stimulate mining activity 
in the United States the way I would 
like to see it done. I had hoped the 
administration would come forward with 
a realistic, long-range mineral or mining 
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In my opinion it is merely bread and 
water legislation. It may keep the pa- 
tient alive but it would not add strength 
to his well-being. It will simply sustain 
his weary bones until we have a chance 
to explore and develop a realistic long 
range mineral policy. 

The immediate question before us is 
do we want a domestic mining industry? 
If the answer is “yes,” then we have no 
alternative but to pass this bill this ses- 
sion. 

If we want to save the jobs of thou- 
sands of American miners whose skills 
are highly essential to successful min- 
ing and the defense of this country then 
we must act now to keep them from 
losing their jobs and making America 
dangerously dependent for its metals on 
foreign sources. 

In comparison with the help we have 
extended abroad the amount of money 
involved in facilitating this program is 
small. In fact the plan is designed not 
only to stabilize part of our domestic 
mining industry but to do it in a way so 
as not to offend our friends and neigh- 
bors. This legislation can have no con- 
tinuing ill effect upon a well planned 
and constructive economic relationship 
with our sister nations. Incidentally, it 
is a measure to put men back to work and 
continue employment in the metal mines 
of America. 

I plead with my colleagues not to ac- 
cept the proposals of those who assert 
that other relief may be more desirable. 
Other relief is not available. Those who 
advocate it know that is so but use the 
arguments of rich importers of metals 
who frankly do not want American mines 
to operate. 

This administration has made it pain- 
fully clear that under present interna- 
tional conditions no other solution will 
meet executive approval. 

For the sake of national defense, for 
the maintenance of our economy, for 
our future protection from the dangers 
involved from placing total dependence 
upon outside sources for our minerals, 
and for the healthy affect it will have on 
one of the most important segments of 
our economy, I plead with my colleagues 
to give this legislation your support now 
before further destruction of our do- 
mestic mining industry takes place and 
2 find ourselves with too little, too 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. (After counting.) One hundred 
and one Members are present, a quorum. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Saytor]. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I hope 
you paid serious attention to our good 
colleague, the gentleman from Colorado 
Mr. AsprnaLL] who just preceded me. 
He made this statement: 

Such actions have driven the price of 


metals far below the cost of domestic pro- 
duction * * +, 


It has brought about seriously distressed 


conditions in practically all the mining dis- 
tricts of the Nation. 


brought about drastic situations in the 
entire mining industry and in every 
community in which there is mining in 
this country. 

But does our committee bring to the 
floor of this House a bill that will solve 
the ills of the industry? Absolutely not. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SaxLOR. I will not yield, 

Of all of the products that are mined 
in America they have picked out copper, 
lead, zinc, acid-grade fluorspar, tung- 
sten, beryl, chromite, and columbium- 
tantalum, and they would ask you under 
the guise of this bill to underwrite and 
support those few minerals, leaving all 
of the other parts of the American min- 
ing industry to go down the drain. 

Each year, each and every Member of 
the House and Senate receives from the 
United States Bureau of Mines a report 
on the domestic mining industry. If you 
would take time to study this report, you 
would find these startling facts: There 
are produced in this country the follow- 
ing minerals that are also in the same 
horrible plight that has been pointed out 
by our colleague from Colorado: 

Abrasive materials, including natural 
silica, special silica stone products, nat- 
ural alumina abrasives, artificial abra- 
sives, aluminum, antimony, arsenic, as- 
bestos, barite, bauxite, beryllium, bis- 
muth, boron, cadmium, cement. 

Clays, including kaolin or china clay, 
ball clay, fire clay, including stoneware 
clay, bentonite, fuller’s earth, and any 
and all other miscellaneous clays includ- 
ing shale and slip clay. 

Cobalt, feldspar, nepheline syenite, and 
aplite. 


Ferroalloys, fluorspar—metallurgical 
grade—and cryolite. 

Gem stones, including all cutting ma- 
terial used by lapidaries. 


Gold, gypsum, iodine, iron ore, lime, 
lithium, magnesium, magnesium com- 
pounds, manganese, mercury, mica, mo- 
lybdenum, iron oxide pigments, nickel, 
nitrogen compounds, perlite, phosphate 
rock, platinum and platinum-group met- 
als, potash, pumice and pumicite, quartz 
crystals—electronic grade. 

Salt, sand and gravel, silver, slag— 
iron-blast furnace—slate, sodium and so- 
dium compounds, stone, strontium, sul- 
fur and pyrites, talc, soapstone, and 
pyrophyllite. 

Tin, titanium, uranium, radium, tho- 
rium, vanadium, vermiculite, zirconium, 
and hafnium. 

Also including such minor minerals as 
cesium, rubidium, gallium, germanium, 
indium, monazite, bastnaesite, euxenite, 
samarskite, fergusonite, selenium, tellu- 
rium, thallium, mineral wool, wollaston- 
ite. 

Coal: anthracite, bituminous, lignite, 
and peat; carbon black, natural gas, 
crude petroleum and petroleum products. 

If this committee is going to ask you 
to help the American mining industry 
and to undergird it, let us relieve the 
distressed conditions in all the mining 
districts of the Nation. Let us not pick 
out a few minerals. Let us be able to 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. Not at this point. 

What is involved in this bill, is the 
selection of a few of the minerals mined 
in this country. It is true that they are 
in a sorry plight, but they are not the 
only minerals that are affected. All of 
these other minerals that are mined in 
areas represented by the Members here 
in Congress are in a sorry plight. Can 
you go home and say that you took care 
of the people in the lead and zinc mines; 
can you go home and say that you took 
care of the folks that happen to be in 
the flourspar and tungsten mining areas, 
but you did not take care of the miners 
in your own district? How are you going 
to explain that to the people in your own 
home towns? 

They say that we have had complete 
hearings. The gentleman from Colo- 
rado [Mr. AsPINALL] very accurately told 
when we got the bill and what hearings 
were held. Then another item you may 
have to explain to your people at home, 
is the strange fact that this legislation 
came to the committee just after the 
reciprocal trade bill was passed and 
many of the principal supporters of this 
legislation voted for reciprocal trade. 

Some hearings were held—they were 
of a very limited nature, and they only 
attempted to cover those minerals that 
were in the original bill. There has 
never been an attempt to hold hearings 
on the ills of the entire minerals indus- 
try and to present legislation designed 
to cure those ills. 

This bill is not to relieve the distressed 
conditions in the entire mining indus- 
try—no—just the chosen few. Let us 
realize that if we are going to undergird 
an industry and if it is to be the policy 
of the American people that we are to 
subsidize an industry against foreign in- 
vasion, then there is a duty upon the 
Members of the Congress to see to it that 
every American citizen in both manage- 
ment and labor in that industry is given 
the same kind of treatment, and that 
every segment of the industry should be 
protected, and not just a few. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAxXLOR. I yield. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Do I under- 
stand that because the gentleman thinks 
some of the other metals which he listed 
are in a distress situation, he is going 
to deny the salvation of the metals 
named in this bill even though he ad- 
mits that their situation is in a very 
sorry state? 

Mr. SAYLOR. Iam not going to deny 
it. I am asking the Members of this 
House to include all of them, and at the 
proper times I am going to offer an 
amendment to accomplish that. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. But if the 
House does not include all of them; is 
it the gentleman’s intention to vote 
against those included in this bill? 

Mr. SAYLOR. Then I am going to 
vote against those that are in the bill, 
unless the entire minerals industry and 
those employed in both management and 
labor are protected. 
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Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Is it not a 
fact with reference to the matter of this 
bill coming before the House at this late 
date that it was his administration that 
sent this bill up here and that it came 
before our committee at a late date and 
was recommended by the Department of 
the Interior by the Honorable Fred 
Seaton? 

Mr. SAYLOR. That is correct. The 
administration sent it up here as an ad- 
ministration measure. I am a member 
of that party but I oppose the bill. Iam 
not bound by anything that the admin- 
istration sends up here when it does not 
do the kind of job I think the Members 
of Congress should be doing for the ben- 
efit of the country. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. Iam happy to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Is it not pretty 
common knowledge around town that it 
was said this bill would come up if they 
could get enough votes from the right 
places for the reciprocal trade bill? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I could not prove that, 
but it is a strange thing that the day 
before a number of people were going to 
vote against the reciprocal trade bill they 
suddenly changed their vote. I do not 
know that that was the actual reason 
for it, but this bill was sent up from the 
Department of the Interior immediately 
following the passage by the House of 
the reciprocal trade bill. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. SAYLOR. Unless you yield me 
some time, I cannot yield. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I will be glad 
to yield a minute to the gentleman if I 
have used too much of his time. Is it 
not a fact speaking of reciprocal trade 
and foreign aid that that is one reason 
that these businesses are in the shape 
that they are in today because we have 
overdone this foreign aid and reciprocal 
trade deal and it is time for us to live 
up to our responsibility for our own busi- 
ness people. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Yes, that is true, but 
look at what the Congress has done with 
the policy that it has followed on recipro- 
eal trade. It has allowed the executive 
branch of the Government to take over 
what our Founding Fathers gave to us 
and placed as a responsibility on the 
Members of Congress. When each and 
every Member of this House stood up in 
this Chamber and raised his hand and 
swore to uphold the Constitution of the 
United States, a part of what you swore 
to uphold was that you would regulate 
commerce with foreign nations. You 
have surrendered that power to the ex- 
ecutive branch of our Government, and 
they have so abused that privilege that 
industries in distress in this country can- 
not get relief from either the Tariff 
Commission or the Executive. 

Then in an effort to appease the con- 
science of the Executive, they send up a 
bill like this to take care of a very small 
segment of a very sick industry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has 
expired. 
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Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. (After counting.) Eighty-three 
Members are present, not a quorum, 
The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 

[Roll No. 182] 


Anfuso Diggs Metcaif 
Arends Doyle Miller, Calif. 
Bailey Engle Miller, N. Y, 
Barden Friedel Minshall 
Barrett George Montoya 
Baumhart Gordon Moore 
Beamer Green, Oreg Powell 
Belcher Hale Preston 
Bentley Harrison, Nebr. Prouty 
Blitch Hébert Sheehan 
Bolling Hillings Shuford 
Bosch Hoffman Steminski 
Boykin James Smith, Miss. 
Brooks, La, Jenkins Smith, Va 
Brownson Jones, Mo. Spence 
Buckley Kean Steed 
Budge Kearney Teague, Tex. 
Burdick Kilburn Trimble 
Celler Latham Vanik 
Clevenger LeCompte Vinson 
Coffin McCormack Wainwright 
Colmer McCulloch Williams, N. Y. 
Cooley McIntire Winstead 
Coudert Macdonald Young 
Davis, Tenn. Machrowicz 

Dies Mason 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Evins, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(S. 4036), and finding itself without a 
quorum, he had directed the roll to be 
called, when 336 Members responded to 
their names, a quorum, and he submitted 
herewith the names of the absentees to 
be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Rocers]. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from California [Mr. ENGLE] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Chairman, the enact- 
ment of S. 4036 will preserve the produc- 
tive capacity of important segments of 
the Nation’s basic raw materials indus- 
tries. 

The growth, strength, and power of 
the United States and the high standard 
of living which we enjoy have been 
made possible by an abundant supply of 
basic raw materials from our mines, 
our forests, and our farms. Our future 
prosperity and the maintenance of our 
high standard of living will require even 
greater quantities of such materials than 
in the past. 

Shortages of mineral raw materials 
cause serious production bottlenecks, 
retard industrial activity, result in short- 
ages of consumer goods, and gener- 
ate dangerous inflationary pressures. 
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Such shortages may disrupt and damage 
the national economy at an incalculable 
cost to the taxpayer and the Nation, 

Production from domestic mines is our 
only certain supply of mineral raw ma- 
terials during the periods of high de- 
mand. Moreover, our domestic supply 
of minerals and metals may be subjected 
to price controls and export restrictions 
when necessary to protect the national 
interest, as has been the case on several 
occasions in the past. On the other 
hand, the availability of mineral raw 
materials from foreign sources of sup- 
ply during periods of high demand de- 
pends in large measure upon the price 
that consumers are able to pay. In some 
cases the production from such sources 
may be captured or diverted for use by 
those nations which control or hold the 
allegiance of the producing countries. 

Mr. Chairman, we should not permit 
the further destruction and loss of the 
productive capacity of the mines of the 
United States. The mineral raw mate- 
rials which these mines are capable of 
producing will be needed in the near fu- 
ture to assure the stability and growth 
of our national economy. Mines which 
are abandoned or are closed for a period 
of time may deteriorate beyond repair 
or be utterly useless and incapable of 
production when needed. Those with 
many miles of workings which are per- 
mitted to flood and cave would require 
several years to dewater and rehabili- 
tate if salvage should ever be feasible. 
More than likely their remaining ore 
bodies would be lost to posterity. 

Mr. Chairman, S. 4036 is an administra- 
tion measure. It is not a cure-all and in 
some respects it is inadequate. However, 
the enactment of this legislation will 
enabel many of our domestic mines to 
survive until our economy is in high gear 
once again. S. 4036 will preserve pro- 
ductive capacity needed for tomorrow. 
Measured by the ultimate benefits to the 
Nation, its net cost will be very small. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Brown]. 

Mr. BROWN of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, when I first came to this House 
of Representatives 2 years ago the 
Speaker told me that no one could face 
a fairer jury than the House of Repre- 
sentatives. I believe that. I think this 
House will be fair with this bill, if we can 
brush away some of the extraneous mat- 
ter that is clouding the issue a little bit 
and get right to the point. 

I ask you this question, and I ask you 
to think before you answer. Do you 
think it is wise for us as American con- 
sumers to maneuver ourselves into a po- 
sition where we are totally and utterly 
dependent upon foreign sources for any 
commodity? Western Europe is totally 
dependent upon foreign sources for oil. 
She cannot help it. How many people 
in Europe went cold that winter when 
the Middle East supply was cut off? We 
in this country cannot help ourselves on 
coffee. We are almost completely de- 
pendent upon foreign sources for coffee. 
How many investigations and studies 
have been made by this Congress about 
price manipulations in coffee? 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. BROWN of Missouri. 
to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BOGGS. The mere introduction 
of this legislation, I might say to the 
gentleman, has had a very stabilizing in- 
fluence on the mineral market all over 
the world; not only in the United States, 
but in Chile, in Peru, in Canada, and in 
other nations which have historically 
been our friends. 

In my judgment, if we fail to enact 
this legislation the opposite effect would 
occur; namely, you would have almost 
chaos in the mineral markets all over 
the world. 

Further, it seems to me this is the 
only fair approach to this problem 
whereby we can be of assistance to our 
domestic producers and at the same time 
not offend the many friends we have that 
are involved in these same businesses. 

I think the gentleman is making a 
very significant statement. 

Mr. BROWN of Missouri. Let us get 
this straight: I do not care how friendly 
foreign sources are right now or how 
friendly they intend to be in the future, 
but it is not wise for any people to get 
themselves in a position of total depend- 
ence on foreign sources if it can be 
avoided. Foreign sources are subject to 
seizure, to political control, and to mar- 
ket manipulation. Yet, the United States 
of America is maneuvering itself into 
that position on lead and zine need- 
lessly. In the interest of common sense 
and insurance for the future against 
price gouging and market manipulation, 
we Americans are just plain silly—I 
mean it, silly—if we do not keep our own 
mines operating at some sort of level, 
even if it is just enough to keep them 
from filling up with water, so that when 
the real pressure is on and any foreign 
government starts any funny business 
we can say, Don't you do it. We're not 
at your mercy. We are going to start 
our own mines full tilt and we can take 
care of almost 70 percent of our own 
needs.” 

If we ever get in a box where our 
mines are filled with water and no new 
ore discoveries have been made to re- 
place depleted supplies, and foreign 
sources pull the string, we will look back 
and say, “How foolish can men be?“ But 
then, of course, it will be too late, and 
the cost of rebuilding our production 
will be terrific. 

The bill before us today is an insur- 
ance program; that is all it is. That is 
all it is meant to be. It is not going 
to make anybody rich in the mining in- 
dustry. It is just an insurance pro- 
gram to keep them operating at a low 
minimum level, let us say. 

And title II of this bill is a sound in- 
surance program. It makes it possible 
for mines to stay operational, even if 
they produce only 500 tons a quarter, 
just enough to keep them on a sort of 
standby basis. Now, the theory is this: 
100 mines producing 500 tons of ore a 
quarter, just enough to protect them 
from complete disintegration, is insur- 
ance, better insurance than having 10 
mines producing 500 tons a quarter, for 
when foreign sources pull the string we 
will need those extra 90 mines and need 
them badly. 


Iam glad 
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That is why title II is in this bill. It 
makes it possible for a mine to operate 
at a minimum level with a supplemental 
allowance not to exceed 1% cents per 
pound on any one miner's production up 
to 500 tons quarterly. It is just com- 
mon sense that it is in the national inter- 
est to keep as many of our mines pro- 
ducing 500 tons a quarter as we can. 
That is why this well-conceived bill, 
this well-thought-out plan to keep our 
mines operating at a minimum level, 
contains title II. 

This is not a bill for the mining in- 
terests. If you want to play into the 
hands of shortsighted mining interests 
who own all this foreign production, just 
do not pass any bill. They can make 
more money out of foreign production 
coming into this country at market-glut 
prices than they can off lead and zinc 
produced in this country at the prices 
prescribed in this bill. This bill is a bill 
to protect you and me against this Na- 
tion’s ever becoming totally, 100 per- 
cent dependent upon foreign sources for 
our production and subject to their 
mercy. I dread that day. Already we 
are getting 70 percent of our lead and 
zine from foreign sources. And Ameri- 
can mines are closing down, filling up 
with water: In our own self-interest, 
for protection tomorrow, we must vote 
for this bill and keep at least a standby 
domestic mining industry in America. 

Mr. BARING. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Nevada? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARING. Mr. Chairman, there 
has been much misleading information 
presented to the Congress in regard to 
our domestic mining industry. I am for 
this bill, and am supporting it because it 
is a bill for survival rather than subsidy 
of the industry. 

We were caught short in this country 
before each one of the last three major 
conflicts that this country entered into. 
Many promises were made to our domes- 
tic miners by Congress, but Congress did 
not keep its word. I refer in particular 
last year when Congress would not ap- 
propriate the money to keep the tungsten 
mines open, although they had author- 
ized the program, and many people lost 
their shirts by opening up these mines 
and then could not sell the tungsten pro- 
cured on the Goverment’s promise. This 
was one of the rawest deals ever pulled 
on the American people. 

Mines fill with water if not in use, and 
timbers rot. It takes several years to 
develop a mine, and in the interest of our 
national defense we must have a healthy 
domestic mining industry, for if our 
sea lanes are ever closed, America will 
look to our own mines to supply the 
strategic minerals. 

The program of reciprocal trades has 
completely put our domestic mining in- 
dustry outin thecold. This was brought 
out a few weeks ago in the debate for the 
extension of reciprocal trades, which 
program I bitterly opposed and fought 
against. However, our illustrious ma- 
jority leader, Jon McCormack, and 
others promised us at that time that we 
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could not afford to hurt our friends in 
Peru, Mexico, Canada and the Middle 
East, and that if the reciprocal trades 
were extended, then he in particular 
would go for compensatory measures 
to help out the domestic industries which 
had been hurt by this program. 

Now we come before you today for the 
stabilization bill for our mines in Amer- 
ica. Members of Congress, I ask of you 
to support this bill and let us change 
the tune from one of “Let us not hurt our 
foreign neighbors,” to one of American- 
ism and say now, “Let us help our friends 
here in America, who have stood by in 
critical times and produced minerals 
when they were called upon.” 

I, for one, am getting pretty much 
worn out shouting and not getting any 
action from this Government. All I hear 
is, Let us take care of the rest of the 
world and make friends.” Today, let us 
think of the American taxpayer who has 
been pushed to the limit to pay some $75 
billions now put into foriegn countries. 
Personally, I do not think that we have 
the constitutional right to spend the 
American tax dollars around the world, 
as Congress has done. 

I want to state here that I have op- 
posed the foreign aid most bitterly, for 
I deem it has been a miserable farce, and 
10 years have proved that we have not 
bought friendship. 

The mines of America are absolutely 
closed. In my State, some 1,500 tung- 
sten miners had to quit after last year’s 
catastrophe, and when lead and zinc 
prices dropped, all of these mines closed. 
The only mining in Nevada today is some 
copper, but I have today received tele- 
grams from these areas stating that some 
2,300 men were employed a year ago, but 
only 1,200 are working today. All told, 
approximately 5,000 miners were put out 
of work in Nevada. These miners, when 
the work stops, leave for parts unknown, 
so it is hard to get a true figure, but I do 
believe that 5,000 hits it very closely. 

For 10 years, we tried to get action out 
of the Tariff Commission to impose a 
tariff and protect our industry from 
cheap metals mined with slave labor 
from floating into this country duty free, 
and just as we had about proven our 
case to the Tariff Commission, half of 
them were in favor of tariffs and quotas, 
half of the Commission was in favor of 
tariffs and no quotas, then along came 
the Secretary of the Interior, Fred Sea- 
ton, and promised us a stabilization bill 
which we are studying today. I believe 
that this measure was put to us in order 
to gain votes for the reciprocal trades ex- 
tension, but at any rate, it killed what- 
ever ground we had gained with the 
Tariff Commission, and here in the clos- 
ing days of the 85th Congress let me 
state that this is the last chance Amer- 
ica will have to keep our domestic min- 
erals program going to help out those 
mining friends of ours who have given all 
to their country in strategic minerals in 
times past when they were needed, and 
it is our last chance to build up a pro- 
gram which we need for national de- 
fense if world conditions are as bad as the 
President puts it to the Congress. 

We have raised the debt ceiling twice 
in this Congress, some $10 billion. Ap- 
proximately 8 of this 10 was, of course, 
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given overseas immediately for our for- 
eign aid spending. 

Today this bill calls for an appropria- 
tion of some $450 million, a paltry 
amount when you consider seventy-five 
billions already given away overseas, but 
which would do so much toward rejuve- 
nating a most important segment of our 
economy. If this administration con- 
tinues our present world program of in- 
ternationalism, there will be many other 
domestic industries in the same shape 
that mining is today. I doubt if this 
country can carry the load much longer. 

However, in the meantime, we cannot 
afford to let our domestic mining end, the 
mines fill with water, and that is what I 
am bringing to your attention today. 
This bill is one of survival rather than 
subsidization. 

The outside world is laughing at our 
tactics—paying the farmer for keeping 
his land idle; swapping our surplus farm 
products for metals produced by the 
slave labor of other nations, and making 
it impossible for the United States to 
mine metals in competition with these 
cheap imports. 

This bill will help to remedy some of 
the things needed if our country is to 
remain free and prosperous, or, to say 
the least, free. I, for one, think that 
the prices given in this bill are way too 
low, for I know lead and zinc miners in 
our State who have not been able to pro- 
duce since 1951. Lead and zine should 
be approximately 18 cents and 17 cents 
respectively per pound. The price of 
tungsten is set at $36, yet we have nearly 
$100 million in foreign contracts, mostly 
with Korea, in which the Government is 
paying up to $59 a short ton. 

This country has never had enough 
copper, and I implore you gentlemen to 
pass this bill today so that the copper 
stockpile can be increased. I have it 
on reliable authority that the copper 
stockpile is further below the target than 
any of the other major metals. There is 
ample room in the stockpile for this 150,- 
000 tons, and they still will not have 
hit the target. As a matter of fact, it is 
even below the minimum stockpile 
amount. In view of the devastating 
effects of reciprocal trade upon this in- 
dustry, it seems like we must pass this 
bill today, for we have a great need for a 
stabilized price support, or else the mines 
cannot reopen. 

I have written to the White House 
many times in regard to domestic pro- 
duction of deadburned magnesite, tung- 
sten, lead and zinc, but about the only 
answer I have received was to the effect 
that business conditions will be better by 
this fall, and that will naturally help 
the mining industry. 

Members of Congress, this most inade- 
quate answer, call it answer if you wish, 
has turned the American people against 
their Government, for in my State con- 
ditions are so bad in the mining com- 
munities that they are wondering what 
is next for survival. How in the world 
the Government expects these people to 
pay taxes is more than I can understand. 

During the course of study of this bill 
in the Interior Committee, Secretary 
Seaton said, and I quote: 

In the relatively short space of half a 
century, the demands for minerals and min- 
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eral products have grown so rapidly that the 
problems of maintaining an adequate supply 
of mineral raw materials have become in- 
creasingly critical and complex. Minerals 
and mineral fuels have become more vital 
elements than ever before in the security 
and economic welfare of the Nation. I wish 
to emphasize this point because, in the 
opinion of the Department of the Interior, 
the long-range problems of the Nation with 
reference to minerals are likely to be the 
problems of shortages and rising prices de- 
spite current surpluses, weak markets, and 
distress in some areas. In the long run, the 
growth of our economy will demand a 
greater and greater supply of minerals and 
will require our Nation and the other na- 
tions of the Free World to explore, develop, 
and make wise use of the mineral resources 
available to all of us. 

Not only has the present metal-market 
situation adversely affected exploration and 
development work, but it seriously threatens 
a substantial part of our mining productive 
capacity. 

During the past 12 months, there have been 
sharp declines in the prices of several metals. 
Prices of copper, lead, and zinc, and some 
other metals, have declined to points at 
which mineral production is hampered by 
vexing economic problems. Many high-cost 
producers have curtailed production or shut 
down. Even some of the lower cost opera- 
tors have cut back production. With this in 
mind, the administration has sought to de- 
velop measures to preserve the mine produc- 
tive capacity that will be needed by our econ- 
omy when business is again in high gear. 
These proposals have taken the form of a 
stabilization program for copper, lead, zinc, 
acid-grade fluorspar, and tungsten. 


The measure referred to by the Secre- 
tary, H. R. 13069, introduced by Repre- 
sentative WAYNE ASPINALL, is practically 
identical to S. 4036 as it passed the 
Senate. 

I want to point out that since the ad- 
ministration has recognized what they 
have done to us by their world program, 
and has presented this bill to us today, 
and if the administration is opposed to 
increased tariffs, or the establishment of 
quotas, then we should support this bill 
as the last hope of the American mining 
industry. I do not think the President 
will veto this bill, for Secretary Seaton 
was very much in earnest, and if the bill 
is not passed, we will wind up with 
nothing, which is exactly what the min- 
ing people have today—nothing. 

There are many of you who come from 
mining communities, and know that I 
speak the truth. There are many Mem- 
bers here from farming communities 
who have asked us for their support. 
There are many city Representatives, 
who have received our support for rivers 
and harbors and other pieces of legisla- 
tion directly affecting them. This is your 
chance to pay back to the mining people 
for the benefits you have received. 

I do not want you to misunderstand 
my last remark. I have emphasized it 
before, and I do so in closing, this bill 
will merely be a bill of survival to protect 
our national defense in case of emer- 
gency. It is not a bill where anyone will 
get rich. It is our last resort to keep a 
group of true Americans going, who have 
in times past shown their Americanism, 
but who have suffered by our present pro- 
gram of world internationalism. I hope 
this bill passes today by a large majority 
to show these mining friends of ours that 
America has not forgotten them. 
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Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Utah [Mr. Dawson]. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Chair- 
man, I want to take this occasion to 
commend the gentleman from Missouri 
who has just spoken. I think he has 
touched on a very vital matter that 
should be considered by the committee. 
It would be impossible for us to come 
here today and make a case for the do- 
mestic mining industry on the basis that 
we are in economic distress and, there- 
fore, we need a subsidy. I realize there 
are likely to be amendments offered to 
this bill to include textiles and to in- 
clude tuna fish and plywood and what 
have you. But, the case that we have 
for the mining industry is one that is 
of concern to every district in the 
United States for, as the gentleman from 
Missouri has stated, this is a defense 
measure. The metals of this country 
are the backbone of the defense of the 
country, and once you close these mines 
up and let them become flooded, they 
are gone and you are not going to turn 
them on and off like you do a faucet. 
So we are pleading with you to help 
yourselves. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. I yield. 

Mr. LAIRD. Does not the gentleman 
think the tariff approach to this prob- 
lem is a much more liberal approach 
than the subsidy approach? 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. I will say 
very frankly to the gentleman I think it 
is. Inasmuch as the gentleman has 
brought that subject up, I would like 
to tell you what we have done to get 
tariff relief. Let me speak primarily of 
the lead and zine industry. In 1953 
when Great Britain dumped lead onto 
the market, lead which had been pur- 
chased from foreign mines or at least 
much of it with our own financial help, 
we went to the Tariff Commission ask- 
ing for relief. We had a unanimous 
finding by the Tariff Commission rec- 
ommending relief. We went to the 
President and to the departments; and, 
instead of giving us the tariff relief, 
they came up with a barter program and 
with a stockpile program. They said 
we are offering this to you because we 
do not want to offend our friends abroad. 
So, instead of giving us the tariff relief, 
they came up with a barter program 
which permitted farm surpluses under 
Public Law 480 to be sold abroad and 
traded for metals to be brought into 
this country and added to our stockpile. 
That, in effect, was supposed to relieve 
the world market, but it had an ad- 
verse effect because it stimulated pro- 
duction abroad and put foreign mines 
into operation. As a result, we were 
again faced with a tremendous overload 
on the market. Then the barter pro- 
gram ran out. The stockpile program 
ran out and we are here again today. 
We went on the recommendation of the 
department again to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. The administration 
recommended a special import tax. So 
we went to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, as we were directed, and asked 
for the import tax or tariff if you 
choose to call it that. The Committee 
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on Ways and Means turned us down and 
said, “You go back to the Tariff Com- 
mission.” So we went back to the Tar- 
iff Commission and we got another fa- 
vorable recommendation. Then the ad- 
ministration came up with this program. 
This is the administration's program, and 
the gentleman from Louisiana, I know, 
is familiar with the devious and tortuous 
route we have followed. I am happy to 
yield to him at this point. 

Mr. BOGGS. I would like to say to 
the gentleman, I am one of the people 
who oppose the tariff approach to this 
problem. I opposed it then and I am 
opposed to it now, and I will oppose it in 
the future. The idea that that is a 
proper approach, in my judgment, is 
completely fallacious. Let me give you 
an example. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. I trust the 
gentleman will not take too much of my 
meager time. 

Mr. BOGGS. This is an important 
consideration, and I think it might con- 
ceivably help your bill. I do not want to 
take any of the gentleman's time, but I 
am trying to help you with your bill. I 
have none of these industries in my dis- 
trict, not a bit. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. BOGGS. Let us take sugar. I 
see Dr. Drxon standing there. If we had 
depended entirely upon a tariff for sugar, 
rather than on the program that we have 
worked out, we would be paying much 
more for sugar in our country and our 
domestic people would not have any more 
protection. I think this is a wise ap- 
proach and a sensible approach and the 
approach that people who really want 
to preserve this industry can support; 
because if you had this tariff, believe me, 
you would have a fight on it every day 
and every week and every month in the 


year. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Ihave only a 
limited amount of time. I hope the 
gentlemen who are asking me to yield 
will get some time on their own. 

I thank the gentleman from Louisiana. 
This is the only solution we have left. 
Personally I favored a tariff and quotas. 
We have gone as far as we can to get 
them, so we are back here now with the 
only thing we can get. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Utah [Mr. Dawson] has 
expired. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield the gentleman 3 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr.DAWSON. Iryield. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I must 
take issue with the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. Boccs], because a year 
ago, on August 24, 1957, he and the 
chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee at that time, and 14 other Demo- 
crats said that the President should take 
action under the escape clause provision; 
that it should not be by legislation. 

Mr. DIXON. Will the gentleman tell 
us how long this industry has been 
pleading for help? 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. This industry 
has been pleading for help since 1952 
when the market dropped out. We have 
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been going ring around the rosy, and the 
baby is back on your doorstep. We are 
going to have to do something now be- 
fore it is too late. 

While $458 million seems like a lot of 
money, I would call my colleagues atten- 
tion to a few salient facts. I just 
noticed on the news teletype that the 
price of copper stocks have increased as 
a result of the vote on this rule. I think 
I can assure you that if this bill fails, 
you will find the price of copper and 
stocks going down. If the bill is passed, 
I am of the opinion you will not have to 
buy a single pound of copper, because 
the price will stay up to 27% with the 
mere assurance that stockpiling will 
commence if the price drops below this 
amount. This means that $82 million 
is going to be saved and can be cut off 
from the cost of this bill. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. I yield. 

Mr. GROSS. I wonder what the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Boscs], 
would say if we blacked out all sugar 
quotas. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. I think the 
gentleman from Louisiana can defend 
himself on that. I hope he will get some 
time to do it. 

This bill should be broken down into 
three categories. First you have tung- 
sten, beryl, chromite columbium-tanta- 
lum and fluorspar in one group, and this 
is just a continuation of existing pro- 
grams. The President vetoed one pro- 
gram the other day, because he said it 
should have been included in this bill. 
So it is included, and you are only ex- 
tending existing programs in that cate- 
gory. 

The second category is copper. I say 
if this bill passes you will not need to 
buy a pound of copper, because the price 
will stay up and you will not need to buy 
it. 

The third category is lead and zinc. 
The domestic lead and zinc industry has 
been pushed from pillar to post. Every- 
body agrees it is a sick industry, and if 
you do not give us relief in this bill, 
nothing will be left but the post mor- 
tem. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah, I yield. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
very much in favor of this bill. I think 
that, under the circumstances it is 
the best we can do. To me it is not a 
subsidy bill, it certainly is not a relief bill. 
To me it is more a standby bill to keep 
our own domestic mines in operation 
so that they will be there when we need 
them. 

I would like to point up some of the 
basic facts regarding these metals. 

LEAD AND ZINC 


Production of lead from domestic 
mines is currently running at approxi- 
mately 275,000 tons per year at annual 
rates. Production during 1956 totaled 
353,000 tons and in 1957 totaled 333,000 
tons. Just prior to the break in the 
market, which occurred in May 1957, 
domestic production was at an annual 
rate of 355,000 tons. The present rate 
of production is approximately 25 per- 
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cent below the rate achieved in early 
1957. 

Zine production is currently at the 
rate of 440,000 to 450,000 tons a year. 
This compares with production in 1955 
of 515,000; in 1956, 542,000. Production 
in the first quarter of 1957 prior to the 
market break was at the annual rate of 
600,000 tons. 

During 1956, 696 mines produced lead 
and zinc; 73.4 percent of total lead and 
zine production was from 37 mines. An 
additional 46 mines produced 15 percent 
of the remainder; more than 600 mines 
produce the remaining 10 percent. 

According to published accounts, 26 of 
the larger mines or mine groups in the 
United States have closed down entirely 
since the beginning of 1957 and 11 other 
major producers have substantially cur- 
tailed their output. 

We estimate that between 200 and 
300 of the very small mines have closed 
in the past year or year and one-half. 

Total employment of lead and zinc 
mines averaged 16,600 in 1955, and 17,400 
in 1956. In April 1957, total employ- 
ment stood at 18,200. In June 1958, 
total employment stood at 13,100. 

Estimated capacity for production 
from United States mines for zinc is 
650,000 tons per year; for lead 400,000 
tons per year. 

CONSUMPTION 


The principal uses of lead are for 
storage batteries, tetraethyl lead, cable 
covering, paint pigments, building con- 
struction, ammunition, and various al- 
loys, chiefly solder, bearing metals and 
type metal, 

The primary applications of zinc are in 
galvanizing and diecasting. Smaller 
quantities are used in zinc base alloys, in 
rolled zinc, and the ore is consumed di- 
rectly in zinc oxide. Other uses include 
consumption in the manufacture of wet 
batteries, and in the production of light 
metal alloys. 

Consumption of lead and zinc are at 
extremely low levels, 20 to 30 percent 
below what might be considered normal. 

If the stabilization plan is not enacted, 
we can expect further serious curtail- 
ments in the lead and zine production. 

At the present time, excess stocks of 
lead and zinc are being accumulated in 
the United States at the rate of 15,000 to 
20,000 tons per month. In order to halt 
further stock acquisitions and to effect 
the liquidation of excess stocks already in 
the hands of producers, further reduc- 
tions in the price for lead and zinc with 
attendant cuts in output would be neces- 
sary. 

An accurate estimate as to the extent 
of the curtailment cannot be given at this 
time because of complexity of the factors 
involved. Lead production could fall to 
200,000 tons per year and zinc to 400,000 
tons per year if the present market weak- 
ness should continue. 

There is reason to believe that a sub- 
stantial portion of current production is 
being maintained in the hope that the 
stabilization plan will be put into ef- 
fect in time to avoid further layoffs and 
curtailments. 

COPPER 

Copper is presently being produced in 
the United States at an annual rate of 
950,000 short tons. In 1955, production 
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was 999,000 tons; in 1956, 1,106,000; and 
1957, 1,077,000 tons. Approximately 450 
mines produce copper in the United 
States. An unknown, but substantial 
number of mines has been forced out of 
production by the recent depressed mar- 
ket for copper. Most of the larger mines 
have curtailed production. 

Employment in copper mining in June 
1958 totaled 29,000. This compares with 
an average of 33,300 in 1956, and ap- 
proximately 33,400 in 1957. 

Domestic mines have the capacity to 
produce approximately 1,250,000 tons of 
copper annually. 

Copper is widely used because of its 
superlative electrical conductivity, high 
heat conductivity, and good corrosion re- 
sistance and because it is strong, yet 
malleable and ductile and can be alloyed 
readily with many other metals to im- 
part desirable characteristics. Nearly 
half of it is consumed in virtually pure 
metallic form primarily by the electrical 
industry in the manufacture of gener- 
ators, motors, electric locomotives and 
switchboard, telephone, and telegraph 
equipment, light and powerlines, and 
other items. Most of the remainder is 
employed by the alloys industry in man- 
ufacturing brass, bronze, and other cop- 
per alloys that are used ultimately in 
building construction, automobile man- 
ufacture, ammunition, shipbuilding, and 
a wide variety of other applications. 

Consumption of copper is currently 15 
percent to 20 percent down from what 
might be considered normal levels. 

If the plan were not approved, further 
cutbacks in production and employment 
would be required in order to reestablish 
a balance between the supply of and 
requirement for copper. 

The exact dimension of the required 
curtailment cannot be ascertained at 
this time, but in view of the existence 
of surplus stocks of approximately 150,- 
000 tons, it is reasonable to suppose that 
in the absence of implementation of the 
plan, a further curtailment of 50,000 to 
100,000 short tons a year would be re- 
quired. 

ACID-GRADE FLUORSPAR 

Production of acid-grade fluorspar in 
the United States currently approxi- 
mates 190,000 tons per year. This com- 
pares with production in 1955 and 1956 
of 157,000 short tons, and 1957 produc- 
tion, and some 50 miles are involved. 
engaged in acid-grade fluorspar produc- 
tion, and some 50 miles are involved. 
There have been no recent curtailments 
or shutdowns in this industry. 

Employment in acid-grade fluorspar 
mines .and mills totals approximately 
1,000. 

Capacity of domestic acid-grade fluor- 
spar is approximately 200,000 tons per 
year, 

CONSUMPTION 

Consumption of acid- grade fluorspar 
has declined in keeping with the lower 
rate of activity in the aluminum indus- 
try and the general economy. 

The high level of operation of acid- 
grade fluorspar producing facilities has 
been maintained through a Government 
purchase program conducted under the 
authority of Public Law 733, 84th Con- 
gress. 
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The primary application for acid- 
grade fluorspar is in the production of 
hydrochloric acid used primarily by the 
aluminum industry where it is used to 
manufacture synthetic sodium aluminum 
fluoride and aluminum chloride. It is 
the major source of fluorine for the 
chemical industry. 

In the absence of approval of the sta- 
bilization plan or an alternative, the re- 
cent trend toward increasing produc- 
tion in this industry would be reversed, 
expansion plans would be recessed, and 
some unemployment would result. 

TUNGSTEN 


The domestic tungsten producing in- 
dustry has almost completely shut down. 
Only one mine is still producing tung- 
sten and its output is a byproduct of its 
other operations. 

One mine is operated today. Two 
years ago, more than 200 mines were in 
operation. 

At its peak 2 years ago, employment 
in tungsten mining totaled between 3,500 
and 4,000. Present employment is negli- 
gible. 

In 1955, the domestic industry pro- 
duced 15 million pounds of tungsten. 

CONSUMPTION 


Tungsten is used in alloy steels for 
high temperature applications in tung- 
sten carbide for cutting tools and armor 
piercing shells, and as pure metal in 
lighting and electronics. No satisfac- 
tory substitute has been developed for 
tungsten in carbides or in its pure metal 
applications. 

In the absence of favorable action on 
the stabilization plan, the tungsten in- 
dustry in the United States will virtually 
disappear. 

BERYL 

Production of beryl in the United 
States has been steady over the past 
several years at between 500 and 600 
tons of 10 percent BeO concentrates an- 
nually. 

There are about 200 producers scat- 
tered throughout a dozen States involved 
in production of beryl. Production is 
largely hand sorting and closely related 
to production of other strategic mate- 
rials. 

We estimate that approximately 30 
people are engaged full or part time in 
mining beryl. 

Capacity for beryl production is diffi- 
cult to measure. Past performance indi- 
cates that under present conditions, the 
United States can maintain production 
at between 500 and 600 tons of beryl con- 
centrates per year. New technological 
developments should appreciably in- 
crease United States productive capacity 
for this commodity in the near future. 

CONSUMPTION 


Over 90 percent of beryllium consumed 
is used in alloys, mainly with copper. 
Beryllium-copper alloy is utilized widely 
because of its hardness, great tensile 
strength, high electric and thermo con- 
ductivity, low creep tendency, nonmag- 
netic and nonsparking properties, and 
resistance to fatigue, corrosion, and wear. 
Pure beryllium metal is used principally 
in manufacturing nuclear energy and 
X-ray equipment; and beryllium oxide 
is used principally in nuclear energy 
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equipment and in the production of high 
temperature refractories, 

In the absence of the favorable action 
on the stabilization plan, the future of 
beryl production in the United States 
would become extremely uncertain. 
The current Defense Production Act pro- 
gram may terminate in a matter of 
months. 

The domestic industry is not yet at 
the stage where it can compete in world 
markets successfully. 

The stabilization program will provide 
sufficient time to complete development 
of new processes now well advanced, 
which should place beryl production in 
the United States on a fully competitive 
basis within the next few years. 

CHROMITE 


Production of chromite in the United 
States has varied between 150,000 and 
200,000 tons in the last 3 years. The 
Defense Production Act program for this 
commodity, which formerly supported 
production totaling about 35,000 tons per 
year in the Pacific Northwest terminated 
on May 19. The remaining production 
is under a Government contract, which 
will run out in the near future. 

Since the termination in May of the 
chromite purchase program, it is prob- 
able that most of the mines in the Pa- 
cific Northwest have ceased production. 

Approximately 125 to 150 mines have 
been involved in production of chromite. 
Most of these are probably closed at the 
present time. 

Employment of the chromite industry 
at its peak was 750 men. More than 
one-half of those are now out of work, 
with the closing of the Pacific coast 
mines. 

Domestic capacity, based on recent 
history, is 200,00 tons per year. 


CONSUMPTION 
Chromite is used metallurgically in 
making ferrochromium alloys and 


metal, which in turn are used to manu- 
facture stainless steel, tool steels, high- 
temperature alloys, and various other 
alloys. Refractories manufacturers 
make chromite brick and cements, prin- 
cipally for lining steel furnaces. Chro- 
mium chemicals are used chiefly in pig- 
ments, metal treating, and tanning. 

If the stabilization plan is not enacted 
and no other special program is de- 
veloped, chromite mining will virtually 
disappear in the United States. 


COLUMBIUM TANTALUM 


Production of columbium tantalum 
has increased from negligible propor- 
tions in 1951 to approximately 700 short 
tons of 50 percent concentrates in 1957. 

The mining industry consists of 1 
large placer operation in Idaho, which 
supplies 99 percent of the domestic pro- 
duction under Government contract. 
Small remaining production is supplied 
as a byproduct from about one dozen 
pegamitite mines. 

Perhaps 500 engaged in producing and 
processing pegamitites in the United 
States. 

Ninteen hundred and fifty-seven pro- 
duction of 700 tons of 50 percent con- 
centrates provides the best indication as 
to United States capacity. 
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CONSUMPTION 


Columbium and tantalum have been 
used mostly as alloys in the manufac- 
ture of stabilized stainless steels, How- 
ever, columium-bearing high-tempera- 
ture alloys, unsurpassed for certain ap- 
plications in jet engines and gas tur- 
bines, may now require more columbium 
than the stainless steels. Columbium 
and tantalum have numerous applica- 
tions in the electronic field. 

The bulk of the domestic production 
is from a single location at a price sev- 
eral times the market price. If the tre- 
mendous consumption potential of this 
material is realized, it will become in- 
creasingly necessary to have a nucleus 
of a competitive-producing industry in 
the United States. 

In the absence of a special program, 
there will be no incentive for developing 
this industry. The stabilization plan 
can, however, at very small cost to the 
Government, maintain interest among 
United States producers in this com- 
modity, and thereby spur development 
of economic processes for its treatment 
and accelerate exploration for its 
reserves. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, several questions have been asked 
on this side as to what the plan is for 
the Committee to rise. I hope we can 
finish the debate tonight. We will get 
out by 6 o'clock, or a little after. The 
first section will be read, and the read- 
ing of the bill will continue tomorrow. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Arizona [Mr. UDALL]. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, the most 
important thing today, it seems to me, 
is to get a sense of proportion. We 
have seen figures juggled and tossed 
about. The figure of $650 million taken 
by itself is a large figure. It has been 
said that this amount of money is being 
rushed through in the last days of this 
Congress and is going to be misspent. 

Do not forget, this is a 5-year program. 
We are spending this year, all told, on 
the Soil Bank and farm price-support 
programs something in the neighbor- 
hood of $4 billion. This bill provides 
about $100 million annually to support 
the strategic-metals industry. In other 
words, we are saying to the House: “For 
every $40 we spend to keep a healthy 
farm economy, let us spend $1 to keep 
strategic-metals industry healthy.” 

My good friend, the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Kirwan] made the statement 
to you here that three copper companies 
were going to get a big boon out of this 
legislation. I have some of these com- 
panies in my Congressional District. I 
want to make a statement in all sin- 
cerity to the gentleman: The original 
proposal of the Secretary of the Interior 
provided for a stabilization payment 
subsidy-type program. The copper in- 
dustry rejected that proposal, and the 
stockpile purchasing program was sub- 
stituted. Under this program the Gov- 
ernment will purchase 150,000 tons of 
copper. 

The copper market at the present 
time is at its lowest point since the Ko- 
rean war. It has dropped from 46 cents 
to the neighborhood of 26 cents. So if 
the Government buys copper at the going 
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market rate, as provided under this bill, 
they get a product in return and make 
a good investment in the bargain. The 
truth of the matter is that the Govern- 
ment will show a profit on the stockpile 
program once the price of copper begins 
to climb again. 

Now, it should be plain that no copper 
company will realize a profit out of this 
bill at the taxpayer’s expense. That is 
the reason I say let us keep the facts in 
focus, let us get a little proportion into 
our discussion here today. The copper 
program under title III is a one-shot 
program which extends 10 months. It is 
a purchase program, it is an investment 
program. That is all it is. It is not 
going to make anyone rich. 

The copper industry has been a very 
self-reliant industry. It has been en- 
titled under the laws of the country to 
have the benefit of an import tax on 
foreign copper but in recent years copper 
spokesmen have come to the Congress 
and asked that this tax be suspended, 
What this industry is now asking is that 
the Secretary should buy additional cop- 
per to make our stockpile adequate. 

So these are the facts as far as the 
copper part of the program is concerned, 
and no copper company, big or little, 
will be unduly enriched. There are plen- 
ty of little copper companies and the lit- 
tle ones are in deep trouble today, but 
none of them will get any bonanza out 
of this program. 

I say again, that for each $40 we spend 
to keep a healthy farm economy, let us 
spend at least $1 to keep our metals in- 
dustry on a sound basis. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UDALL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Montana. 

Mr. METCALF. The gentleman from 
Arizona comes from a State that pro- 
duces half the supply of copper in this 
country. The next highest copper pro- 
ducing State is Utah, and the third is 
my own State of Montana. The produc- 
tion in my State comes from deep mines. 
From the deep mines of Montana to 
produce a hundred thousand tons we 
employ as many men as are employed in 
the industry in Arizona. 

My point is that if Anaconda Copper 
Co. has mines in Montana they are very 
high-cost producers. They also have 
mines in Chile, yet the company tries 
to keep domestic production going. If 
they want to they could turn to their 
Chilean supplies and import copper from 
Chile. Instead they have asked us to 
pass this bill in order to keep the high- 
cost producers going in Montana. 

Mr. UDALL. The gentleman's point 
is well taken. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, one of the most important 
points in favor of this legislation which 
has had very little emphasis during the 
course of this debate is the fact that an 
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operating mine is in itself a stockpile of 
strategic minerals for national defense. 

I can recall vividly what happened in 
the copper-mining areas of my Congres- 
sional District of northern Michigan dur- 
ing the first years of World War II. 
Shipments of copper from South Amer- 
ica were being destroyed on the high seas 
by German submarines. A cruel fact 
was forcibly brought home to us. We 
knew. then that copper for our war ma- 
chine had to be obtained from domestic 
mines. People from the Defense Produc- 
tion Department came to northern 
Michigan frantically appealing to our 
producers for more copper. They were 
willing to pay any sum for the reopening 
of abandoned mines—mines that had 
been closed during an era of depressed 
prices due to cheap labor competition 
from abroad. They were not aware of 
the fact that you cannot turn deep cop- 
per mining off and on like a water spigot. 
It takes considerable time to unwater an 
abandoned mine; and, when time is of 
the essence, delays in production can be 
tragic. 

No one in his right mind wants to have 
repeated the situation which occurred 
during World War II. And yet, if a large 
segment of our domestic mining industry 
is forced to abandon its operations, we 
are in grave danger of having history 
repeat itself. The enactment of this 
legislation will help assure a continued 
Tt domestic copper-mining indus- 


Mr. Chairman, both this administra- 
tion and the preceding one have recog- 
nized the importance to our national 
defense of a thriving copper industry. 
Hundreds of millions of dollars have been 
loaned by our Government to private 
corporations during the past 10 years to 
develop and bring into production vast 
reserves of copper ore. One of the largest 
of these developments is in my home 
county in Michigan. Such loans would 
not be made by the Government if we 
did not recognize the importance of as- 
suring ourselves of a constant and ade- 
quate supply of this strategic resource. 
These areas of production must be main- 
tained for our own national self-interest 
and protection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, it 
seems to me that in support of the pend- 
ing legislation, S. 4036, I cannot do bet- 
ter than to quote the words of Secretary 
of the Interior Seaton from his testi- 
mony before the House Interior and In- 
sular Affairs Committee. The Secretary 
remarked in part: 

In the relatively short space of half a 
century, the demands for minerals and 
mineral products have grown so rapidly that 
the problems of maintaining an adequate 
supply of mineral raw materials have be- 
come increasingly critical and complex. 
Minerals and mineral fuels have become 
more vital elements than ever before in the 
security and economic welfare of the Nation. 

Not only has the present metal-market 
situation adversely affected exploration and 
development work, but it seriously threatens 
a substantial part of our mining productive 
capacity. 

Many high-cost producers have curtailed 
production or shut down. Even some of the 
lower cost operators have cut back produc- 
tion. With this in mind, the administra- 
tion has sought to develop measures to pre- 
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serve the mine productive capacity that will 
be needed by our economy when business is 
again in high gear. These proposals have 
taken the form of a stabilization program 
for copper, lead, zinc, acid-grade fluorspar, 
and tungsten. 


Mr. Chairman, the passage of this bill 
is essential to preserve a healthy mining 
industry in this country. It will cure a 
large part of the severe unemployment 
now rampant in the mining States and 
will preserve our mobilization base. We 
not only need to look to the future eco- 
nomic requirements of a rapidly expand- 
ing economy but, as Secretary Seaton 
has said, this stabilization plan will fur- 
nish us with an “economic bridge” to 
“insure a strategically sound domestic 
minerals production balance for this Na- 
tion without increasing the difficulties of 
our friends abroad.” 

If S. 4036 does not pass at this session 
of the Congress, the mining industry will 
be in a more and more serious situation. 
Ours is basically a metals economy and 
without metals we cannot live. To be 
secure within our borders we must mine, 
produce, and discover increasing quan- 
tities of these vital materials within our 
own borders, and the Seaton stabiliza- 
tion plan is essential for this purpose. 

Mr. Chairman, I trust the Members of 
the House will realize the necessity and 
urgency of passing S. 4036 with all 
dispatch. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 6 minutes to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. PILLION]. 

Mr. PILLION. Mr. Chairman, as I 
stated earlier today, this bill would 
authorize a subsidy—giveaway program 
with a price tag of $650 million attached 
to it to be paid by the ordinary American 
taxpayer. 

The proponents of this bill, Iam sure, 
have a laudable and a sincere purpose, 
but after listening to this debate I still 
do not know what this bill will do or 
what it is intended to do. I understand 
it is not intended to relieve unemploy- 
ment, I understand from the debate it 
is not intended to add to our defense 
strategic and critical material stockpile 
program. I understand from one of the 
distinguished previous speakers that this 
bill is intended as an insurance program. 
But what it is intended to insure I can- 
not for the world imagine. The only 
conclusion I can come to is it is intended 
to insure increasing and more profits 
for a few highly prosperous mining cor- 
porations in this country. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move that the Committee do now 
rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr, Evins, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(S. 4036) to stabilize production of cop- 
per, lead, zinc, acid-grade fluorspar, and 
tungsten from domestic mines, had come 
to no resolution thereon. 
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FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE 
SENATE 


A further message from the Senate, 
by Mr. McGown, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate insists upon its 
amendment to the bill (H. R. 13247) en- 
titled “An act to strengthen the national 
defense and to encourage and assist in 
the expansion and improvement of edu- 
cational programs to meet critical na- 
tional needs; and for other purposes,” 
disagreed to by the House; agrees to the 
conference asked by the House on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and appoints Mr. HILL, Mr. 
McNamara, Mr. YARBOROUGH, Mr. SMITH 
of New Jersey, and Mr. ALLorr to be the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House to a bill of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing title: 

S. 3448. An act to authorize the acquisition 
and disposition of certain private lands and 
the establishment of the size of farm units 
on the Seedskadee reclamation project, 
Wyoming, and for other purposes. 


CONSTRUCTION BY THE DEPART- 
MENT OF INTERIOR OF DEMON- 
STRATION PLANTS 


Mr. ASPINALL submitted a confer- 
ence report and statement on Senate 
Joint Resolution 135, to provide for the 
construction by the Department of the 
Interior of demonstration plants. 


SALE AND EXCHANGE OF PUBLIC 
LANDS OF THE TERRITORY OF 
HAWAII 
Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to take from the 

Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 9500) to 

permit certain sales and exchanges of 

public lands of the Territory of Hawaii 
to certain persons who suffered a sub- 
stantial loss of real property by reason 
of the tidal wave of March 9, 1957, with 

a Senate amendment thereto, and con- 

cur in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Page 1, line 8, strike out “auction” and 
insert “auction,”. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


REAR ADM. EDWARD C. STEPHAN 
LEAVING CAPITOL HILL 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, as 
this Congress is about to adjourn and 
the Members go their respective ways, 
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we are losing the splendid services of a 
man who has devoted all his efforts dur- 
ing the last 2 years to making our jobs 
more pleasant and more rewarding. He 
is Rear Adm. Edward C. Stephan, who 
has done an exemplary job of handling 
legislative liaison matters for the De- 
partment of the Navy. In just a few 
days, he is leaving us to assume duties as 
commander of the newly established 
South Atlantic Naval Force. 

Ever since his graduation from the 
United States Naval Academy in 1929, 
Admiral Stephan has always had his 
country first in mind and in heart. He 
has an outstanding combat record as 
commander of several submarines whose 
names will long be on the tongues of 
Navy men and Navy historians. These 
included the U. S. S. Sea Wolf, the 
U. S. S. Devilfish and the U. S. S. Gray- 
back, on which he won the Navy Cross, 
Silver Star and Gold Stars. 

Admiral Stephan served in the Office 
of Chief of Naval Operations; the Office 
of the Judge Advocate General; Staff 
Commander, Submarine Force, United 
States Pacific Fleet; Commander, Trans- 
port Division 21, Office of the Comptrol- 
ler of the Navy, and was appointed in 
July 1956 as Chief of Legislative Liaison. 

His conscientious efforts in our behalf 
and the understanding with which he has 
performed his duties, shall certainly be 
missed on Capitol Hill. We wish him 
continuing success in the future as he 
takes over his new assignment, and want 
to again express our deep appreciation 
155 the great service he has performed 

or us. 


THE DEMOCRAT RECORD: H- 
BOMBS, MISSILES, AND UNPRE- 
PAREDNESS 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
prelude to the decline and defeat of 
great nations has always been com- 
placency on the part of their political 
leaders. Invariably, a deceptive twi- 
light calm precedes the onslaught of the 
aggressor, usually spearheaded by some 
surprise weapon or strategy aimed at 
crumbling the sleeping opponent’s out- 
moded defenses. 

Attila’s infiltrating hordes, for ex- 
ample, swept away the Roman armies. 
And this, just after the citizens of Rome 
had lulled themselves into false confi- 
dence in their outdated legions. The 
Second Reich devastated French forces 
with the rapid fire of the needle gun in 
1870. Frenchmen put their faith in 
superiority of numbers. Hitler’s panzer 
divisions knifed through French defenses 
in 1940. On the eve of the blitzkrieg, 
Parisians reveled in the Maginot line. 
It is with serious alarm that we must 
admit this cycle of events nearly occurred 
in our own land only less than a decade 
ago—because the political leadership in 
our country missed the concept that the 
modern military machine is predicated 
on nuclear weapons and guided missiles. 
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While many Americans debauched 
themselves in the heavy wine of Demo- 
cratic leadership from 1945 to 1952, the 
Soviet Union searched feverishly for 
means to dominate the world. We were 
approaching steadily a dreadful day of 
reckoning—a day too late for even a 
second Moses to lead us out. 

The parallel of our course with that 
of Rome and France is so pronounced 
that, in retrospect, it makes us shudder. 
The Democrat Truman administration 
prepared a prelude to disaster. 

But the folly of the Democrat era ex- 
ceeded that of the Romans and the 
French. Rome and France might have 
been blind to innovations in warfare, but 
at least they maintained the older, 
though outmoded, defenses of their 
country. 

The Democrats, on the other hand, be- 
gan in 1945 to dismantle the finest con- 
ventional armies and the largest air and 
sea armadas in the entire history of the 
world. Naturally, the conventional mili- 
tary might of the Soviet Union soon 
eclipsed that of our country. 

Submarines no longer were a novel 
means of warfare. In World War I this 
weapon had reduced food supply of the 
British Isles to a precarious 6 weeks. 
During World War II Hitler nearly won 
the Battle of the Atlantic with only 57 
submarines. 

Despite these clear warnings, the 
Democrat Truman administration mere- 
ly watched Soviet Russia swell her un- 
dersea power to many times the number 
of submarines which the Kaiser and Hit- 
ler possessed. In aircraft production, 
Russia bounded ahead of the United 
States. In 1949, the Soviets had produced 
over 10,000 jets, as compared to 4,600 of 
the United States. 

Today one might wonder how this 
country could maintain its freedom and 
hegemony under such conditions. The 
disposal of conventional defenses leads 
but to the assumption that the Demo- 
crats placed their entire faith in the 
atomic bomb. Indeed, the atomic bomb 
was a tremendous deterrent to Soviet 
aggression in those days of cold war and 
of American atomic monopoly. 

Winston Churchill said in 1948: 

If it were not for the stocks of atomic 
bombs now in the trusteeship of the United 
States there would be no means of stopping 
the subjugation of Western Europe. * * * If 
the United States were to consent * * * to 
destroy the stocks of atomic bombs * * * 


they would be guilty of murdering human 
freedom. 


Plainly, nuclear power—in all of its 
gruesome and devastating aspects 
shielded the Free World against slavery. 
But this shield would crumble if and when 
the Soviet Union could end the atomic 
monopoly of the United States—that is, 
unless the United States could first pro- 
duce an even more compelling deterrent 
than the A-bomb. Undoubtedly, it will 
amaze future historians that this dra- 
matic and gripping reality was not com- 
prehended by President Truman. 

In crude attempts to hide the past, 
some daring Democrats today raise their 
voices in criticism of General Eisen- 
hower. They were upset when he did not 
panic before the Russian sputnik. They 
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have ignored his repeated and vigorous 
efforts to expedite our research and de- 
velopment program, which measures 
were never undertaken in the Democrat 
Truman era. 

Why did these same Democrats not 
protest then? Certainly, there was not 
displayed a sense of urgency. 

In addition, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission was placed in the hands of those 
who were against the military uses of 
atomic energy. After dismantling con- 
ventional means of defense, they then 
set up conditions under which it was im- 
possible to develop nonconventional 
means of retaliation. 

Let us look at the dramatis personae 
into whose hands Democrat President 
Truman placed the security of our Na- 
tion at this almost-fatal hour. 

The cast was dominated by Dr. Robert 
Oppenheimer. 

Let me say that I do not intend to 
deal here with Dr. Oppenheimer’s secu- 
rity rating, for it would be irrelevant. 
What is relevant, however, is Dr. Oppen- 
heimer’s admitted and candid view on 
the uses of atomic weapons, Dr. Oppen- 
heimer was quoted widely at the end 
of World War II as saying that Los 
Alamos should be given back to the 
Indians. And yet he was allowed to play 
the predominant part in framing the 
Acheson-Lilienthal plan for interna- 
tional control of atomic energy. Here 
he crystallized his thinking in regard to 
atomic energy. The Soviet Union would 
have veto power in regard to atomic 
matters. Atomic facilities would be 
built within the Soviet Union. 

What is more, Oppenheimer urged 


-Secretary Stimson, in the fall of 1945, 


to discontinue attempts to develop a 
super, or H-bomb. He declared, in ref- 
erence to successful use of nuclear fis- 
sion, that “it is conceivable that de- 
velopment of this kind might be carried 
terrestially, but I am sure I do not know 
how.” 

Dr. Edward Teller did know how. He 
rushed to Washington to testify in oppo- 
sition to the opinion of the distinguished 
scientist-colleague, Dr. Oppenheimer. 
The Soviet menace, he stated, was a 
clear and present threat to the heart 
of American freedom. But Teller’s was 
a small voice, drowned out by the bom- 
bastic complacency of the Truman ad- 
ministration. 

I would like to repeat a point I made 
earlier: I am not immediately concerned 
with the loyalty of Dr. Oppenheimer. I 
am concerned, however, with an evalua- 
tion of the leadership of an administra- 
tion in a dark hour of our history. By 
definition, a large part of the job of any 
executive is in the proper and applicable 
selection of subordinates to whom re- 
sponsibility will be delegated. In times 
of hot and cold war, the most important 
quality of the Chief Executive is ex- 
plicitly this ability to select properly. 

Let me illustrate with a historical 
example: 

Many historians agree that the de- 
cisive factor in England’s defeat in the 
Revolutionary War was just this. The 
British Cabinet, it may be recalled, had 
selected Lord Howe to command British 
forces in America. Howe was a brilliant 
military officer, but he was not in favor 
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of Britain fighting the Colonies. Con- 
sequently, he passed up military oppor- 
tunity after military opportunity. For- 
tunately for us, British political leader- 
ship had fatally blundered. 

Unfortunately for us, American lead- 
ership blundered when it made Dr. 
Oppenheimer Chairman of the AEC’s 
General Advisory Committee. His heart 
was no more in the cold war than was 
Howe’s heart in the American Revolu- 
tionary War. Oppenheimer’s scientific 
judgment was swayed by his belief that 
Russia was not an overshadowing men- 
ace. And he genuinely believed that the 
scientists had known sin when they de- 
veloped the A-bomb. From 1945 to 1949, 
the Democrat Truman-Lilienthal-Op- 
penheimer trio succeeded in blocking all 
of Dr. Teller’s efforts to develop an even 
more effective deterrent than the A- 
bomb, It took a group of aggressive peo- 
ple and two startling events to shake the 
3 from the Democrat administra- 

on. 

Foremost among these people was 
Commissioner Lewis Strauss, who did not 
waver in his opposition to AEC Chairman 
Lilienthal. Supporting Dr. Teller were 
Drs, William Lawrence and Luis Alvarez. 
They had the brilliant scientific insight 
to see the feasibility of nuclear fission as 
applied to our national defense. Both 
had the courage to champion a cause 
they believed to be right, despite the 
opposition and antagonism of the powers 
over them. 

The first event which shook Mr. Tru- 
man was the routine flight of a B-29 
which will live in history, for, on the 
photographic plates carried aboard the 
plane that August day of 1949, were evi- 
dences of a Soviet A-bomb explosion. 
Had not this experiment in measuring 
cosmic rays coincided with the Soviet 
detonation of an A-bomb, we would have 
remained ignorant of their threatening 
progress. 

Mr. Truman’s advisors previously had 
convinced him it would be from 5 to 10 
years before Russia would accomplish 
such a feat. Even after this startling 
event, Mr. Truman’s sense of urgency 
was lacking. Secretary of Defense John- 
son had just accomplished the dubious 
feat of cutting the defense budget back 
to $13 billion. Mr. Truman seemed un- 
willing to face the conclusion that an 
about-face had to be made decisively, 
immediately, and abruptly. 

Admiral Strauss protested that once 
the Soviet Union had sufficient A-bombs 
Communist aggression would become 
rampant. A new and a more powerful 
deterrent—an H-bomb—must be devel- 
oped by the United States. This was the 
only way we could regain the initiative 
and ward off world war III. But 
Lilienthal opposed Strauss’ suggestions. 
Friendly ears were not to be found 
within the administration and Strauss 
finally turned to Senators McMahon and 
Hickenlooper. 

By this time, however, many Demo- 
crats in Congress were irate with the 
do-nothing Truman leadership. 

It took a second event to dramatize to 
Mr. Truman the perilous straits in which 
our country was caught. Dr. Klaus 
Fuchs, formerly of the Los Alamos 
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Atomic Laboratory, confessed he had 
leaked atomic secrets to Russia from 
1942 to 1949. This revelation raised an 
ominous question: Would the Soviet 
Union beat the United States to the de- 
velopment of the H-bomb? Hinged upon 
the answer was the destiny of the Free 
World. 

The Democrats were jolted again. In 
June 1950, the Communists struck in 
Korea. It was as Admiral Strauss had 
warned: Soviet development of the A- 
bomb was the vanguard to worldwide 
Communist aggression. 

In the remaining days of the Truman 
administration, Dr. Teller was at long 
last allowed to work toward development 
of the H-bomb. Amazingly, however, his 
path was still made most difficult by per- 
sonal hostilities in high places and at 
Los Alamos. Dr. Teller will surely stand 
in the history of this country as one of 
the courageous and brilliant heroes of 
our time. He valiantly strove to com- 
pensate for the 5 years of blunders, 
complacency and oversights of a slum- 
bering Democrat administration. 

The Democrat record on guided mis- 
siles was equally amazing. 

After World War II, 86 German scien- 
tists, including Wernher von Braun, 
were brought to Wright Field at Dayton, 
Ohio. Under the direction of Chief of 
Staff Eisenhower, they were employed by 
our Government. With diligence and 
devotion to his new-found country, Von 
Braun revealed that, toward the end of 
the war, the Germans were developing 
a 100-ton rocket with a 6-ton warhead. 
The target for this intercontinental 
rocket would have been American. Al- 
though this creative German talent was 
available to the United States in an era 
when cooperation with Russia had obvi- 
ously failed, the Democrat Truman 
administration displayed complete dis- 
dain. When Russia fired her first sput- 
nik, Von Braun qnickly assigned respon- 
sibility for the lag in our research 
program: 

The main reason is that the United States 
had no ballistic missile program worth men- 
tioning between 1945 and 1951, he declared. 
These 6 years, during which the Russians 
obviously laid the groundwork for their 
large rocket program, are irretrievably lost— 
thus our present dilemma is not due to the 
fact that we are not working hard enough 
now, but that we did not work hard enough 
during the first 6 to 10 years after the war. 


But let us, for the moment, return to 
1946. The Army had started to rebuild 
the German V-2 for use as a first-stage 
booster rocket with the already devel- 
oped WAC Corporal as the second-stage 
rocket. Meanwhile, the Air Force had 
begun a program, termed MX-774, to 
develop ICBM’s. But these good begin- 
nings were short-lived. Indeed, the in- 
dustry and imagination of these pioneers 
in the Army and the Air Force were 
totally negated. 

The Democrat President acted deci- 
sively, but in the wrong direction. In 
fiscal year 1957 he impounded $75 mil- 
lion a Republican Congress had appro- 
priated for research and development 
funds. 

“It was the straw that broke the 
camel's back” complained Gen. Cur- 
tis LeMay. LeMay further pointed out 
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that the missile development. program 
had been designed to guarantee “missiles 
superior in all respects to those of other 
nations.” 

Of the impounded funds, $17 million 
were specifically slashed from missile de- 
velopment, Gen. L. C. Craigie, Director 
of Air Research and Deyelopment, sternly 
warned that this action eliminated work 
on all but long-range supersonic guided 
missiles. 

The Democrat President ignored Gen- 
eral Craigie just as he ignored Chief of 
Staff Eisenhower's warnings: 


In the field of guided missiles— 


Said General Eisenhower— 

we must keep abreat of the rest of the world. 
Neglect to do so could bring our country 
to ruin and defeat in an appallingly few 
hours. 


But to his opponents, President Harry 
Truman could reply that he had not yet 
begun to cut. More recklessness was in 
store for fiscal year 1950. Then, he im- 
pounded some $735 million of Air Force 
funds. ICBM and IRBM development 
was again at a standstill. Amazingly 
enough, the only research of this type 
that year was conducted with corporate 
funds of Convair. General Collins 
stated his complaint in mild language: 

Lack of funds is holding up the develop- 
ment of new weapons. 


I might add, parenthetically, that not 
many months later a Soviet newspaper, 
Krasnii Flot, reported that Russia was 
making vast strides in completing a 
moon rocket. 

In the first part of my remarks, I dis- 
cussed the Democrats’ lag in the develop- 
ment of thermonuclear weapons. Inthe 
second part, I have been discussing the 
Democrat lag in the development of 
guided missiles and rockets. 

It now becomes evident that these two 
lags overlapped and compounded the de- 
lay in producing guided missiles equipped 
with nuclear warheads. The reason 
is due to the fact that the weight of the 
warhead is critical in the development 
of guided missiles. AEC undertook 
a program to reduce the size and weight 
of atomic warheads. But the left hand 
of the Democrat administration was not 
coordinated with the right. Harry Tru- 
man forgot to tell the left hand that 
the right hand had pocketed all the 
long-range missile funds. AEC man- 
aged to produce the improved warheads, 
only to find that no missiles were being 
developed to carry them, There can be 
little wonder that missile engineers were 
confounded. Confusion piled upon con- 
fusion. Presidential policies had gummed 
up scientific research. 

In 1951, the MX-774 project was re- 
sumed and redesignated Atlas. But 
the program was allotted a long-term, 
low-priority, theoretical objective. This 
was to determine whether a 5,000-mile 
ballistic missile was technically feasible. 

It is not surprising that Admiral Rad- 
ford commented: 

In the period 1945 to 1950, Defense De- 
partment appropriations were pared way 
down. We lost a lot of time that we could 
never make up moneywise on research, 


Our lethargy in the missile field during 
the Democrat era is in disheartening 
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contrast to the energy and progress in 
that area by the Soviets. In 1945, Rus- 
sia “took over” several hundred German 
rocket experts and dozens of German 
rocket factories. Unlike Harry Truman, 
Stalin was vitally interested in using 
scientific talent and facilities. Russian 
production began on hundreds of Ger- 
man V-2 rocket missiles. This enabled 
Russia to increase vastly its knowledge 
of upper atmospheric conditions, and to 
prepare the way for a satellite program, 
What is more, it gave the Soviet vast 
experience in mass missile production. 

In 1947, the rocket theories of the 
German scientist, Sanger, created great 
excitement in the Kremlin. Stalin 
wasted no time. He ordered an aero- 
dynamics expert, Col. Gugori Tokaev, 
to his office so that a high priority pro- 
gram could be instituted without delay. 
Tokaey later defected and thus made it 
possible for us to know the course of that 
conference. The Kremlin leaders, he 
said, were in almost “an hysterical 
clamor” for greater details about San- 
ger’s ideas on a super rocket. Stalin 
ordered Tokaev to try immediately to 
solicit the aid of Sanger who reportedly 
was working in France. Before Tokaev 
had even left Stalin’s presence, Russia’s 
supreme ruler had created a commission 
to examine all work related to rockets 
which the Germans had accomplished. 

In his book, Stalin Means War, pub- 
lished in 1951, Tokaev said he soon 
realized that Stalin desired “nothing so 
much” as an intercontinental rocket. 
This, said Stalin, “would make it easier 
for him to talk to the gentleman shop- 
keeper, Truman.” 

Let us return to gentleman shop- 
keeper, Harry Truman. His apathy 
compared to Stalin’s energy is not a 
pleasing contrast. 

Few, if any, have claimed that Harry 
Truman had outstanding ability in di- 
recting the strategical efforts of our Na- 
tion. It was, indeed, unfortunate that a 
man whose training had been in the field 
of machine politics was placed in com- 
mand of our armed services at a critical 
juncture of our history. Whatever in- 
sights he may have developed because 
of simple common sense, apparently 
quickly deteriorated into oversights. 
This is an example of the influence of 
political needs upon his thinking. Yet, 
even through a politician’s eyes, it is 
surprising that he could not grasp the 
problem which Stalin had so readily 
analyzed. America’s deterrent in the 
cold war, as Churchill had publicly pro- 
claimed, lay in the superior development 
of atomic bombs. But these bombs could 
only be delivered by strategic bombers. 
This was the problem which Truman 
missed and Stalin grasped. The twi- 
light of the manned bomber was in sight. 
Air defenses were becoming too strong. 
Yet these facts were no secret which 
Harry Truman had to glean from tech- 
nical and classified reports. 

Dr. Vannevar Bush had published 
them for the whole country to read in 
his popular book, Modern Arms and Free 
Men. 

Plainly, the future deterrent power of 
the United States had to operate through 
a new means of delivery if it were to 
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remain effective. Obviously, the deliv- 
ery means would be the missile. Demo- 
crats everywhere should fear how future 
historians will deal with Harry Truman’s 
shortsightedness and penury in this vi- 
tal area of ballistic missile development. 

Historians have dealt severely with 
the leaders responsible for the decline 
and fall of ancient Rome, and for the 
defeat of France in 1871, and in 1940. 
The grave parallel undeniably is here. 
Like the doomed Roman and French 
leaders, the Democrat leadership slept 
while the aggressor made ready. For- 
tunately, while history was poised to 
repeat itself, the leadership in the White 
House changed. 

In July 1953, the Secretary of Defense 
reviewed the entire guided missile pro- 
gram in order to clarify its aims and to 
eliminate duplication. 

In fiscal year 1954, Mr. Eisenhower 
spent well over twice as much on IRBM’s 
and ICBM’s as Harry Truman had done 
during his entire time in the White 
House. By 1955, the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration had established an urgent 
priority for ICBM development. Hence, 
the downward trend of the Truman ad- 
ministration had been completely re- 
versed. 

To give the American people further 
positive proof that we had no program 
worth mentioning until after the Repub- 
licans and President Eisenhower took 
over, let us look at the following figures: 
Money spent on intercontinental and inter- 

mediate ballistic missiles between 1946 and 

1958 * 

[In millions] 


FFP (*) 
POR ieee ee es Fe eee (*) 
ED EE ER a ae eana (*) 
TT.. a OR (*) 
[UT OE Os Se Sa by See ees (*) 
TS Sa ea a (*) 
(OCD Sead he a ga (*) 
FFC $3 
C 14 
c 161 
TTF 515 
PTT! oa) TT 1.365 
— Te ean 1, 400 

AA 3. 458 


Figures from the Department of Defense. 

Nore.—For the years 1946 through 1952 the 
asterisks represent expenditures of less than 
$1 million per year or, to give a maximum 
benefit of doubt, we will estimate a maximum 
total for long-range intercontinental bal- 
listic missiles of $7 million. 


For the years 1953 to 1958, during Re- 
publican control of the executive depart- 
ment, a total of $3,451 millon was spent. 
In other words, the Democrats spent only 
two-tenths of 1 percent on our long- 
range missile program, while 99.8 per- 
cent of total expenditures was spent un- 
der the Republican administration. 

But President Eisenhower's views 
about the urgency of the missile program 
were not shared by most of the majority 
of the Members of this body. Perhaps 
they were still under the spell of Mr. 
Truman's complacency over our national 
defense, our war arsenal, This opposi- 
tion to the missile program climaxed in 
May 1957. The Democrat-controlled Ap- 
propriations Committee brought to the 
floor a proposal to slash $2.5 billion from 
the Defense budget. 
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Meanwhile, in a radio and TV appear- 
ance, the President warned that there 
had been no relaxation in international 
tension. If the budget for Defense were 
materially cut, he said: 

I believe the country would be taking a 
needless gamble. For myself, I have seen un- 
wise military cuts before * * * I am deter- 
mined to do all I can to see that we do not 
follow that foolhardy road again. 


Commented Democrat Representative 
GEORGE H. Manon, chairman of the House 
Subcommittee on Defense Department 
Appropriations: 

We even cut missiles a bit, but nobody is 


going to suffer greatly because we nicked this 
program about $75 million. 


That autumn the Soviet sputnik 
streaked across the sky. It was a solemn 
symbol of the foolhardy road which the 
Democrats had traveled since 1945. In 
their H-bomb folly, the Democrats would 
have forfeited our chances for a power- 
ful deterrent to preserve freedom. 

In their missile blindness, the Demo- 
crats would have denied us the oppor- 
tunity to develop the most compelling 
weapon in history—the ICBM—and most 
important from a national defense point 
of view because we have had a remark- 
able success with an intercontinental 
missile designed to hurl a hydrogen war- 
head over 5,000 miles. 

The grave lesson of history is clear. 
The American voter holds our destiny 
and survival when he casts a choice for 
President and for Representatives in 
Congress. 

On the one hand, he can choose the 
path of the decline of Rome, the defeat 
of France, the H-bomb folly of Mr. Tru- 
man and the missile oversight of the 

emocrat Congress. 

On the other, he can rest the security 
of future Americans within the demon- 
strated foresight, alertness, and initiative 
of a mature Republican administration 
and of politically responsible Republican 
Congresses. 


SUSPENSION OF RULES 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on tomorrow 
and Thursday of this week it may be in 
order for the Speaker to recognize 
Members to suspend the rules. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

Mr. GROSS. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. ALBERT. Will the gentleman 
withhold his objection? This will relate 
only to bills, I will advise the gentleman, 
that have been cleared by the Speaker 
and with the minority leadership. 

Mr. GROSS. I object, Mr. Speaker. 


WHAT COMMUNION HATH LIGHT 
WITH DARKNESS? 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. Byrn] is recognized for 15 
minutes. 

Mr.BYRD. Mr. Speaker, I do not ex- 
pect to serve in the House of Repre- 
sentatives again. I take the floor today, 
therefore, once more to remind my col- 
leagues and the American people that 
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Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev and 
his Communist Party followers can 
never be trusted. 

The repeated calls by Khrushchev for 
a summit meeting may have raised false 
hopes in the hearts of some who thought 
such a meeting would ease East-West 
tensions. Whether or not a summit 
meeting ever materializes, it is impos- 
sible to say at this time. Only a few 
days ago Mr. Khrushchev agreed to a 
summit meeting within the framework 
of the Security Council of the United 
Nations. Now he has reversed his field 
and is running off in the opposite direc- 
tion, all of which merely fortifies the 
convictions I have expressed all along 
that he and other Communist leaders 
are unpredictable and undependable and 
that any purposes which Khrushchev 
has in mind in beating the drums for 
such a top-level meeting are other than 
sincere. One needs only to review the 
record to reach this conclusion. 

At Teheran and Yalta certain agree- 
ments were made, many of which were 
subsequently broken by the Soviet 
Union, and some of which we lived to 
regret. At Potsdam there was another 
summit parley. Again some of the 
agreements made were broken by the 
Russians and others were regretted by 
the United States. 

Most fresh in our minds, of course, is 
the summit conference of the Big Four 
in Geneva in July 1955. This high-level 
parley in the diplomatic Alps en- 
gendered great expectations among the 
peoples of the Free World. 

The single most specific agreement 
made at Geneva was on the German 
question. The four powers declared it 
was their purpose to settle “the German 
question and the reunification of Ger- 
many by means of free elections” which 
“shall be carried out in conformity with 
the national interests of the German 
people and the interests of European 
security.” 

The Soviet Union has failed to keep 
this solemn pledge, and on November 16, 
1955, the Foreign Ministers of France, 
the United Kingdom, and the United 
States said that negotiations on the 
German question had reached a dead- 
lock because the Soviet Foreign Minister 
insisted on a German policy which 
would have involved the continued divi- 
sion of Germany as well as the eventual 
dissolution of the western security sys- 
tem.” In a letter dated February 28, 
1958, Soviet Foreign Minister Gromyko 
tore up the final scrap of the Geneva 
agreement when he said the German 
question “is a question of relations be- 
tween the two existing German states.” 

Mr. Speaker, I was opposed to our par- 
ticipation in the 1955 Geneva Summit 
Conference. The Scriptures admonish 
us in this fashion: 

Be ye not unequally yoked together with 
unbelievers, for what fellowship hath right- 
eousness with unrighteousness and what 
communion hath light with darkness? 


Yet, this is exactly what we were per- 
mitting ourselves to become a party to. 
The Soviet leaders are atheists, and I 
was taught a long time ago, when I stood 
at my mother’s knee, that you can’t do 
business with the devil. 
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To those who may. suffer the illusion 
that the real nature of international 
communism can be changed by any new 
show of amiability and affability put on 
by a Russian delegation at a summit 
conference, one might only point to the 
announcement, which came on the heels 
of the 1955 Geneva adjournment, that 
the Soviets were increasing their mili- 
tary forces in East Germany. Then, too, 
the Israeli plane disaster, in which more 
than 50 persons were shot down by Bul- 
garian Communists, only conformed to 
the Russian pattern of committing overt, 
violent acts in order to demean the 
United States before the eyes of the 
world. “So sorry,” said the Bulgarian 
Communists, and they felt that they had 
atoned for their trigger-happy brutality. 
One must not forget, too, that it was 
virtually on the eve of the Geneva con- 
ference that the Russians shot down one 
of our American planes over interna- 
tional waters, inflicting severe burns 
upon a number of American boys, scars 
which some of the victims will carry to 
their graves. 

I merely repeat these incidents at this 
juncture to point up the sorry standards 
of measurement we are using in our 
official dealings with the Russians and 
to stress the fact that while we must 
continue to seek peaceful solutions to 
world problems we must also base our 
reckonings and policies on realism. 

Mr. Speaker, the American people, 
without regard to political party, would 
literally have thrown their hats in the 
air with joy, if the Geneva summit 
conference in 1955 had produced any 
real, sound basis for peace in our day. 
But all of the smiling and hail-fellow- 
well-met show at the summit failed 
miserably to alter the totalitarian Soviet 
structure. The satellite peoples are just 
as captive after Geneva as they were 
before the 1955 summit conference. 
There is no sign of Soviet lifting of the 
ban against freedom of worship. The 
loved ones of the thousands upon thou- 
sands of politically imprisoned foreign 
nationals have less hope now for the 
release of their relatives than they had 
before the 1955 summit conference. No 
edict was issued by the Kremlin for its 
subversive agents everywhere to cease 
and desist in their foul efforts to under- 
mine national governments throughout 
the Free World. 

What really emanated from the Ge- 
neva meetings, Mr. Speaker, was a vast 
flood of propaganda, all aimed at show- 
ing that the prospects of peace were 
soaring because Bulganin and his com- 
pany exhibited party manners, that good 
fellowship was generated with the aid of 
cocktails and caviar, that a new climate 
had been produced, and that from there 
on everything was going to be just 
ducky. 

Once we had gotten out from under 
the terrific barrage of propaganda bilge, 
we discovered that the all-vital, all- 
important problem of German unifica- 
tion still was unsolved, and it is unsolved 
today. 

Mr. Speaker, the leaders of the Com- 
munist movement have as their objec- 
tive today, as they have always had, the 
complete mastery of the world. Their 
statements have repeatedly warned us 
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of their intentions and we should not be 
in doubt. 

Lenin outlined the modus operandi 
for this objective of world domination. 
He said: 

First we will take eastern Europe, then 
the masses of Asia. Then we will surround 
America, the last citadel of capitalism. We 
shall not have to attack. She will fall into 
our lap like an overripe fruit. 


I venture to quote once more for the 
record what Lenin said more than 40 
years ago: 

As long as capitalism and socialism exist 
we cannot live in peace; in the end, one or 
the other will triumph—a funeral dirge will 
be sung over the Soviet Republic or world 
capitalism. 


Mr. Speaker, about 25 years ago Di- 
mitri Manuilsky said, in a lecture deliv- 
ered at the Lenin School of Political 
Warfare in Moscow, these words: 

War to the hilt between communism and 
capitalism is inevitable. Today, of course, 
we are not strong enough to attack. Our 
time will come in 20 or 30 years. To win we 
shall need the element of surprise. The 
bourgeoisie will have to be put to sleep. So 
we shall begin by launching the most spec- 
tacular peace movement on record. There 
will be electrifying overtures and unheard-of 
concessions. The capitalist countries, stupid 
and decadent, will rejoice to cooperate in 
their own destruction. They will leap at 
another chance to be friends. As soon as 
their guard is down, we shall smash them 
with our clenched fist. 


There is no convincing evidence to in- 
dicate that the present rulers in Moscow 
have given up either the Leninist goal of 
world domination of Stalinist tactics for 
reaching that goal. On November 18, 
1956, after Hungary was again safely un- 
der the Kremlin’s heel, Khrushchev said 
to Western diplomats at a Moscow recep- 
tion: 

Whether you like it or not, history is on 
our side. We will bury you yet. 

In conclusion, let me say, Mr. Speaker, 
that I would like to see a just and lasting 
peace, a peace which would permit every 
country and every individual to follow a 
course toward an ultimate destiny in ac- 
cordance with the principles of law and 
order. The Scriptures warn us, however, 
in this manner: ; 

And ye shall hear of wars and rumors of 
wars: see that ye not be troubled: for all 
these things must come to pass. * * * For 
nation shall rise against nation, and king- 
dom against kingdom. * * * All these are 
the beginning of sorrows. 


I do not claim to be a student of the 
Bible but I do respect it as the divinely 
inspired word of God. Hence, I believe 
that there will continue to be wars and 
rumors of wars until the Prince of Peace 
comes back to receive His own. I do not 
believe that everlasting peace can be se- 
cured through man’s efforts alone. I can 
only hope that America may be made so 
strong that its strength may be utilized 
as a deterrent to the forces which might 
be loosed by the leaders in the Kremlin, 
forces which would, if the Communists 
could have their way, destroy not only 
liberty and freedom but also all religions 
which subscribe to a higher power than 
that of the State. I can only hope, Mr. 
Speaker, that the strength of America 
may be such that it will deter Soviet ag- 
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gression until that day when an enlight- 
ened Russian people will rise up to throw 
off the chains of totalitarian and tyran- 
nical government which, today, keeps 
them in bondage. : 

Not all depends on military strength, 
however, Mr. Speaker. We must be mil- 
itarily strong, of course, but the spirit- 
ual faith of our fathers is also needed 
to guide us along our perilous course 
through the days and years ahead. 
America was built by men and women 
of faith. The Founders of this Nation 
came from many lands and they were of 
many religious denominations but, as 
one, they all believed in a higher power. 
The outstanding leaders in American 
history exemplified this strong spiritual 
awareness in their public utterances and 
in their private lives. They believed the 
Scriptures which say: 

Except the Lord build the house, they labor 
in vain that build it. 


I say, therefore, Mr. Speaker, that if 
we are spiritually strong we can enjoy 
the quiet assurance, satisfaction, and 
comfort contained in the promise of that 
Scriptural passage which says: 


If God be for us, who can be against us? 


With faith in our great land, with 
vision that will keep it militarily strong, 
and relying for guidance upon a merci- 
ful and wise Creator who is not unaware 
of the fall of the sparrow and who gov- 
erns the destinies of nations, we in our 
day may then be assured that we will 
leave for posterity a republic whose his- 
tory, like the path of the just, “is as the 
shining light that shineth more and 
more unto the perfect day.” 


SOCIAL SCIENCES IGNORED IN NA- 
TIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 
BOARD NOMINATIONS 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Oregon [Mr. PORTER] is recognized for 
30 minutes. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, by his recent nomina- 
tions to the Board of the National 
Science Foundation, has weakened the 
national position of the social sciences 
at a time when this area has been re- 
ferred to as the knowledge we need most. 
It was very disappointing to note that 
among the 9 persons recently named to 
the 24-man governing board there was 
not a single economist, sociologist, psy- 
chologist or other social scientist. Since 
Dr. Charles Dollard, a social psycholo- 
gist, is among those retiring from the 
Board this year there will be only one 
social scientist left, Dr. Frederick A. 
Middlebush. 

I do not disparage any of the individ- 
uals reappointed to the Board or those 
who are new members. They have 
achieved recognition in their respective 
fields. However, it is regrettable that 
the President did not select at least one 
person from the list of distinguished 
social scientists submitted to him. 
Among these were: Dr. Donald Young, 
head of the Russell Sage Foundation; 
Dr. John Gardner, head of the Carnegie 
Corporation; Dr. Dael Wolfie, executive 
officer of the American Association for 
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the Advancement of Science; Dr. Clark 
Kerr, president-designate of the Univer- 
sity of California; Dr. Frank Stanton, 
president of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System; Dr. Clyde Kluckhohn of Har- 
vard University; and Dr. Logan Wilson, 
president of the University of Texas. 

If the Board membership reflected the 
fact that social scientists make up about 
one-fifth of all college graduates pro- 
fessionally employed in all fields of 
science, there would be five such persons 
on the Board. While I am not necessar- 
ily arguing for a rigid proportionality of 
this type, I cannot escape the conclusion 
that the President’s action will be a blow 
to the small but promising social science 
research program of the National 
Science Foundation. 

The reason that I place such impor- 
tance on the composition of the Board is 
that it inevitably influences the subject 
matter fields supported by the Founda- 
tion in its research grants. It is quite 
understandable that when there are 
many worthy research projects compet- 
ing for a limited budget, the Board mem- 
bers can speak with more conviction and 
enthusiasm on fields in which they have 
personal knowledge. Because of the 
permissive but not mandatory provision 
for social-science research in the origi- 
nal legislation, the very existence of a 
social-science program from year to year 
is dependent on initiation of action by 
the Board. 

Let us then turn to the pattern of ex- 
penditures for research grants in the 
social sciences as compared to all the 
sciences. Between fiscal year 1950 and 
the end of fiscal year 1954, a total of 
$6,640,132 in research grants was 
awarded wholly in the physical and bio- 
logical sciences. 

During fiscal year 1955 the first grants 
were made in anthropological and re- 
lated sciences to the extent of $51,700 
out of a total of $7,857,395 or less than 
1 percent of the funds for research grants 
for all the sciences combined. The funds 
allocated for social-science research 
crept up gradually until in fiscal year 
1957 nearly 2 percent of the grant funds 
was for social-science research. 

In fiscal year 1958, of a total of $16,- 
262,692, it was estimated that $600,000— 
3.7 percent—would be spent on the social 
sciences. However, this year’s budget 
estimate of $40 million for research sup- 
port—almost 250 percent of last year’s 
estimate—provided for an increase in the 
social-science allocation of only $250,000 
or less than 50 percent. This means that 
the social- sciences portion has dropped 
back to about 2 percent again. 

Because of this decline in the relative 
share of the funds for social science re- 
search, I introduced an amendment to 

the National Science Foundation appro- 
priation bill which would have doubled 
the allocation for social sciences within 
the overall $40 million requested for re- 
search support. The effect of this 
amendment would have been to make 
the increases in the social sciences pro- 
portional to the planned increases in 
the biological and physical sciences or 
about a threefold increase. The chief 
argument advanced against this amend- 
ment was that the foundation had not 
asked for this allocation. I submit that 
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this is not surprising in view of the 
underrepresentation of the social sci- 
ences on the policymaking board of the 
organization. 

WHAT IS MEANT BY THE SOCIAL SCIENCES? 


Perhaps I should digress for a moment 
to define what is generally meant by the 
social sciences. Briefly, they are con- 
cerned with the behavior of man as dis- 
tinct from the behavior of his body—life 
science—and his environment—physical 
science. Of the many fields in the social 
sciences and in the areas of convergence 
of the social and natural sciences, the 
Natural Science Foundation program 
currently includes the following: Physi- 
cal anthropology, functional archae- 
ology, cultural anthropology, social psy- 
chology, sociology, psycholinguistics, 
demography, human ecology, economics 
and human geography as well as the 
history and philosophy of science. 

I feel so strongly about the need for 
more representation and a greater share 
of funds for research in these fields of 
learning because of the great gaps in 
our understanding of human behavior. 
The need for new knowledge in any field 
of science is justification enough for its 
encouragement and I am happy to see 
that we Americans, always noted for our 
practical and applied nature, are finally 
coming around to this view with respect 
to the natural sciences. 

THE NEED IS HERE 


In the social sciences the need for basic 
research is equally justified. But in 
the social sciences the need for this 
basic knowledge on behavior of indi- 
viduals and groups is also reinforced by 
every day’s headlines. What conditions 
give rise to mob violence? What are the 
cultural bases of the current Moslem 
uprisings in the Near East? What are 
the roots of teen-age gang warfare? The 
fact that these and hundreds of other 
social problems exist is not an indict- 
ment of the social scientist but rather 
an indication of particularly fruitful 
areas for serious research. 

Much of the opposition to research in 
the social sciences has stemmed from 
“confusion between research on human 
problems and the practical control of 
human affairs” as Dr. Dael Wolfle of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science describes it. Some peo- 
ple seem to fear that if social scientists 
learn more about what makes people act 
the way they do, they will use this 
knowledge for nefarious ends. 

Evil manipulation of people is possible 
of course—witness Communist brain- 
washing and Hitler’s internal propa- 
ganda against minorities. However, 
such manipulation is not fostered by 
research in human behavior. On the 
contrary, as general understanding of 
man’s behavior grows, the possibilities 
for such control are lessened. An en- 
lightened citizenry is not easily enslaved. 
Therefore, we cannot regard society as 
a sacred cow which cannot bear ana- 
lytical investigation. As Pendleton Her- 
ring, president of the Social Science 
Research Council, describes our modern 
American dilemma and the role of the 
social sciences: 

In simpler, tradition-bound cultures, such 
conscious awareness [of the individual’s re- 
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lation to the group and of groups to one 
another] does not have to be articulated in 
theories or expressed in administrative ar- 
rangements. It can be expressed in the 
mores and carried out in familiar routines. 
But in our highly mobile, technological so- 
ciety we cannot rely upon custom and we 
abhor totalitarianism. The only alternative 
is greater knowledge of human behavior and 
social relations, if we are to lead our indi- 
vidual lives with some degree of freedom 
and at the same time manage our public 
affairs effectively. The social sciences repre- 
sent our efforts to deal rationally and syste- 
matically with such matters even while we 
recognize that human affairs may transcend 
the limits of scientific analysis—even though, 
in matching our social science potentials 
against the magnitude and complexity of 
the human problems that surround us, we 
realize our kinship to builders of a fire with 
wet wood on a stormy mountainside. 


The challenge of our times is a serious 
one and this is why I consider the social 
sciences must have funds and support 
from the National Science Foundation. 

ACHIEVEMENTS THROUGH NSF GRANTS 


Although the social science program 
of the NSF is still in its early stages I 
should like to mention a few of the 
achievements which have been made 
possible by NSF grants. 

Under one grant to the National 
Bureau of Economic Research, Drs. 
Geoffrey Moore and Julius Shishkin 
have been working on the application of 
electronic computers to the analysis of 
economic statistics. The new methods 
developed provide more information on 
economic indicators in a much shorter 
time and thus enabled Dr. Saulnier, of 
the Council of Economic Advisers, to 
predict the current recession very early 
in the game. Fortune magazine recent- 
ly commented on these new develop- 
ments as follows: 

The chief economic statistician of the 
Census Bureau, Julius Shishkin, has devel- 
oped several novel and highly promising 
techniques for using electronic computers in 
the rapid analysis of the business cycle. 
* * * One of his problems was to establish 
the physiology of the recession in the mak- 
ing and compare it, in the behavier of stra- 
tegic indicators from month to month, with 
the situations that prevailed at a corre- 
sponding stage during the 1929, 1937, 1948, 
and 1953 recessions. Shishkin's analysis of 
the October situation was hurried to Saul- 
nier during the first week of November, and 
it caused quite a commotion. 

The data confirmed Saulnier’s own pes- 
simism. Shishkin’s machines, making a 
much broader sampling of economic actiy- 
ities than anyone had yet been able to make 
so quickly, fixed the diffusion index under 
the lowest point that was reached in the 
1953-54 situation. The recession, in short, 
was genuine, 


The fact that the administration did 
not respond with sufficient vigor to 
counteract the recession at this point 
illustrates the point that the social scien- 
tist does not control policy but merely 
provides the information necessary for 
sensible decision making by those in 
positions of responsibility. 

Another important scientific venture 
sponsored by the National Science Foun- 
dation was the excavation of the Shan- 
idar Cave in northern Iraq. Two well- 
preserved human skeletons, 1 about 60,- 
000 years old, and an early neolithic vil- 
lage site have provided valuable infor- 
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mation about the mysterious beginnings 
of civilization. 

Other projects are just getting under 
way. One such is a study of the causal 
factors in American invention. Dr. 
Schmookler, of the University of Min- 
nesota will develop indices of inventive 
activity based on patents in a number 
of American industries from 1836 to 
the present. He will use these indices 
to test hypotheses concerning the causes 
of change and the level and use of tech- 
nical knowledge in industry. 

Of particular interest is another proj- 
ect now underway at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology—a comprehen- 
sive study of the impressions of Soviet 
science held by returning American 
scientists. One hundred structured in- 
terviews will be held with scientists rep- 
resenting various fields. This is neces- 
sary and desirable because their special 
knowledge and observations can un- 
doubtedly qualify the gross picture 
of Soviet science which has been con- 
veyed by the mass media. The expert 
opinions have been lost in the news- 
papers because of no attempt at organ- 
ization or systematical presentation and 
no conscious attempt to exploit fully 
their special knowledge. It is hoped that 
this project will be of value both in as- 
sessing the Russian scientific achieve- 
ments and potential in specific fields and 
in picturing the social and political en- 
vironment in the Soviet Union which 
makes scientific advance possible. 

We look forward to the findings of 
these and other special scientists who 
have been fortunate enough to receive 
the scarce NSF grants. The slim 
budget has resulted in the rejection of 
many worthwhile projects. In fact, 
during fiscal year 1958 there have been 
requests for social science research 
grants totaling $3 million while there 
was only $600,000 available. 

UNEXPLORED AREAS 


I should like to suggest a few of the 
areas in which basic knowledge and un- 
derstanding are badly needed—areas 
which can be adequately explored only if 
there is a sympathetic board and a more 
equitable allocation of funds. 

Some of the gaps are the behavior of 
people in crowds, national psychology, 
consumer behavior, the economic im- 
pact of scientific research and develop- 
ment, and the phenomenon of creativity. 
There are many others but I will discuss 
each of these very briefly: 

First. The behavior of people in 
crowds. Some excellent work has been 
done on this but there is still very little 
literature of a scientific nature on the 
subject. The usefulness of this type of 
knowledge is obvious. Hopefully, situa- 
tions like the riots in South America 
which embarrassed this country during 
the Vice President’s recent visit could 
be anticipated or avoided. 

Second. Understanding of national 
psychology. Field work and basic re- 
search of the kind done by the Rand 
Corp. in its study of Russian na- 
tional character needs to be done for 
many other countries, especially those 
hitherto underdeveloped areas which are 
clamoring for admission to the 20th cen- 
tury. We can never have a truly ra- 
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tional foreign policy until we study the 
social structure and the unwritten rules 
of society of the countries with which we 
deal. The applications of such knowl- 
edge and the need for people trained in 
the social science discipline were pointed 
out by Senator HUMPHREY a year ago: 

My recent experience in the Middle East 
has impressed upon me more than ever the 
urgency of getting on in the social sciences, 
There is immediate and crying need for 
trained and knowledgeable personnel to deal 
intelligently and rationally with a variety of 
social science problems. For example, the 
question of equitable distribution of agricul- 
tural surpluses, the need for better under- 
standing of the obstacles and impediments 
to reasonable and interpersonal and inter- 
governmental relations in the area, and in- 
sight into the mentalities and personalities 
of the individuals and masses with whom 
we have to deal. The effectiveness of our 
various assistance programs depends in large 
measure upon having reliable information 
about and understanding of the hopes, aspi- 
rations, motivations, and expectations of the 
peoples involved. In so many different ways 
there was impressed upon me the tremen- 
dous benefits which would accrue to us as a 
Nation from having available a well-trained 
corps of social science technicians and ex- 
perts. 


Third. Consumer behavior. We need 
to know much more about why, when, 
and what people buy under various con- 
ditions if we are to guard against the 
extremes in the business cycle. We 
should support through the National 
Science Foundation more of the type of 
work being done by the University of 
Michigan Survey Research Center and 
sponsored by the Federal Reserve Board. 
Some people may contend that con- 
sumer behavior is being researched to 
death by the Madison Avenue crowd. 
However, their surveys are usually con- 
fined to one product and they are done 
with the view to selling more soap or 
cigarettes rather than as a foundation 
for a sound economic policy. 

Fourth. The economic impact of 
scientific research and development. 
The rapidly expanding research indus- 
try has added a new dimension to the 
American economy, according to Prof. 
Sumner H. Slichter, of Harvard. 
Speaking of the tremendous expansion 
of technological research during the last 
30 years, Professor Slichter said: 

It is obvious that technological research 
increases the capacity of the economy to raise 
productivity. * * * Less obvious and indeed 
generally overlooked is the fact that research 
gives the economy the capacity to bring about 
planned increases in the demand for goods— 
both by creating new demands for consump- 
tion goods and by creating new investment 
opportunities. * * * It affects the demands 
for consumer goods by developing new kinds 
and varieties * * * that people desire to in- 
corporate into their standard of consump- 
tion. It affects the demand for capital goods 
in two ways—partiy by developing new con- 
sumer goods that require new plants and 
equipment for their manufacture, and partly 
by the development of new processes and new 
equipment that represents investment oppor- 
tunities * * * from now on, economists in 
constructing a theory of investment must 
put the industry of discovery at the top of 
the list of investment determinants. 


He goes on to suggest that the re- 
search industry is a potential stabilizing 
force in the economy. Here, then is an 
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area for some really significant economic 
research. 

Fifth. The phenomenon of ereativity. 
In the current frenzy of comparisons of 
United States and Russian intellectual 
achievements and capabilities we would 
do well to study the whole question of 
creativity. What are the conditions most 
likely to stimulate and promote that 
elusive quality? Is the trend toward 
team research an unhealthy one as Wil- 
liam Whyte declares in the Organization 
Man? What is the optimum environ- 
ment for the scientist in Government? 
How can we identify and select young 
people who will be good scientists? 
These are not the kind of questions which 
can be answered by crystal ball gazing or 
by so-called commonsense. They re- 
quire hardheaded empirical research 
and this takes well trained people and 
money. 

CONSEQUENCES MAY BE GRAVE 


If we do not sponsor a substantial pro- 
gram of social-science research to get 
some factual data in these areas the con- 
sequences may be grave. We stand the 
chance of drying up the sources of scien- 
tific discovery through failure to provide 
a favorable environment for creative 
ability and through inability to recog- 
nize talent and potential in our youth. 
We run the risk of wasting millions of 
dollars through intentioned but bum- 
bling administration of foreign aid. As 
the Assistant to the President for Science 
and Technology, Dr. James R. Killian, 
Jr., said at a recent National Science 
Foundation symposium: 

To other nations * * * those now taking 
seven league strides from feudal agrarianism 
into the atomic age * * * belief in our free 
institutions is not so obvious or unques- 
tioned. How successful we are in gaining 
their free commitment to our values will 
depend not only on how well we follow our 
own best traditions in leading by example, 
but also on how imaginatively we apply our 
technological assistance to their own environ- 
mental resources and their own social skills, 


Here at home we face increasing prob- 
lems like juvenile delinquency. We are 
forced to treat the effects and the symp- 
toms because we do not know enough 
yet about the causes. 

We cannot expect the social scientist 
to solve these national and international 
problems for us. That is the job of the 
people of the United States acting 
through all levels of government and in 
private groupings of every type. But we 
can ask the specialist to use his skills and 
tools and give us the basic information 
which is a prerequisite to rational poli- 
cies and action on the part of individuals 
and government. 

In order to give the necessary national 
stature and financial support to worth- 
while research I believe the social 
sciences must have greater representa- 
tion on the policymaking board of the 
National Science Foundation. It is with 
the deepest regret that I must say today 
that I believe the President, in not nam- 
ing an eminent social scientist to the 
board, has set back the promising social- 
science program of the Foundation. It 
is a setback which bodes serious reper- 
cussions for man’s pressing need to use 
the human mind and its products to 
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meet head-on the human behavioral 
problems brought on by the atomic bomb. 

I urge the President to cure this defi- 
ciency when the time comes to make new 
nominations to the National Science 
Foundation board in 1960. 


WE NEED LEGISLATION FOR ADDI- 
TIONAL FEDERAL JUDGES NOW 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Rees] is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
I have asked permission to address the 
House in order to call attention of 
Members to the need of pending legis- 
lation providing for additional Federal 
judges and in particular the need of an 
additional judge for the State of Kansas. 

The Judiciary Committee of the House 
approved the judgeship bill, H. R. 13672, 
several days ago. A committee request 
was made for a rule on the bill. I also 
addressed a request to the chairman of 
the Rules Committee and to other mem- 
bers of the committee asking that I be 
heard on this proposed legislation. It 
seems to me the least the Rules Com- 
mittee can do is to permit this measure 
to come to the floor of the House, subject 
to amendment and debate. 

The thing that concerns me is I have 
been advised that political influences in 
my own State are opposing a judgeship 
for the State of Kansas. I am informed 
that legislation providing for a judge 
for Kansas was the only item upon which 
there was controversy in the great Judi- 
ciary Committee, and the objection there 
was raised because of political influences. 

According to the committee report, all 
of the districts recommended for a 
judgeship are approved by the Judicial 
Conference. As I have just stated, 
Kansas seems to be the one about which 
there was a question when considered by 
the committee, even though it is really 
at the top of the list of those recom- 
mended by the Judicial Conference. 
Kansas was recommended for an addi- 
tional judgeship in 1954. The Confer- 
ence has reaffirmed this recommenda- 
tion at subsequent meetings. That rec- 
ommendation is now before Congress. I 
still have hope that the leadership of 
the House might be willing to grant a 
rule on the bill before adjournment. If 
the leadership is not willing to grant a 
rule, then let it come to the floor under 
suspension and give the House a chance 
to vote either up or down on this pro- 
posed legislation. If any Member is 
opposed to this legislation, let him speak 
up and tell why it should not be sup- 
ported. That is the proper way to 
handle it. 

Now, let me give you some facts con- 
cerning our own State of Kansas. 

Since 1951, civil cases filed in the dis- 
trict courts of Kansas have almost tri- 
pled in number. Last year more than 
800 civil cases were filed in the district 
courts of Kansas as compared with 573 
10 years ago. In 1956, the median time 
interval from the date of filing to the 
disposition of civil cases was approxi- 
mately 14 months. It is more now. 
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We are having difficulty trying cases 
in our State even with a great deal of 
assistance from visiting judges. As a 
matter of fact, the average time of trial 
would be much greater except for the 
assistance of visiting judges. During 
1956, six different judges were called into 
our State to relieve the overcrowded ju- 
dicial docket. Of course, it was partly 
caused by reason of illness of one of our 
judges who has since passed away. 

The civil-case load of 400 cases per 
judge for Kansas in 1956 is the fourth 
largest of 86 districts throughout the 
Nation. The national average is 225 
cases. It should also be observed that 
the load of criminal cases is higher than 
the average throughout the country. 

It is observed that other States with 
populations similar to Kansas have 3 or 
4 judges while our State has 2. Wash- 
ington, with a population slightly higher 
than Kansas, has four judges. Okla- 
homa, with a population a little less, has 
five judges. Oregon, Arkansas, West 
Virginia, with less populations than our 
State, have had three judges for a long 
time. I should add that the Honorable 
Delmas C. Hill, present district judge, is 
highly overworked in his attempt to dis- 
pose of cases presently on the docket. 
The second judge, A. J. Mellott, who re- 
cently passed away, has a distinguished 
record and was overworked in his at- 
tempt to carry out the work of his office. 

It should be observed that diversity 
of citizenship cases and habeas corpus 
proceedings commenced by petitioners 
in the Leavenworth Penitentiary are 
factors in the business of our courts. 
During the fiscal year 1956, 152 such 
cases were commenced in Kansas. The 
average, Iam informed, is about 90 cases. 
Seventy-two personal injury cases were 
tried in 1956. The average is 33. Kansas 
has also had its share of condemnation 
proceedings involving flood-control proj- 
ects and other Federal projects. 

The American Bar Association is ac- 
tively in support of this legislation. 
President Charles S. Rhyne informed bar 
officials throughout the Nation in a letter 
dated June 25 that “it is now apparent 
that lawyers must assume the responsi- 
bility of leadership in an all-out effort 
to arouse Members of Congress to the 
absolute necessity of enactment of this 
legislation,” 

President Rhyne appealed not only to 
lawyers but to businessmen and to lay- 
per groups to help fight court conges- 
tion. 

He further stated 

Failure of Congress to enact an omnibus 
judgeship bill will only further contribute to 
the mounting backlog of cases which is now 
at the point where over one-third of all civil 
cases in the Federal courts take from 1 to 4 
years to reach trial. 


It is extremely important that Kansas 
have an additional district judge. This 
is not the time to play politics with peo- 
ple in the State of Kansas, or any other 
State, who are entitled to be heard be- 
fore our courts. The question is whether 
we are going to permit political influence 
to prevent this important legislation 
from coming to the floor of the House 
and thereby delay and prevent people 
from having their day in court. I want 
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no part of such business, hence the rea- 
son I am making a plea to you in support 
of this legislation. If any reason can be 
proposed why this legislation should not 
be considered, let it be known. It will 
take less than 2 hours to dispose of it. 
My plea, of course, goes to the leadership 
of the House. I think the Members of 
this great representative body should be 
familiar with some of the facts. 

I repeat, withholding this bill from 
consideration of the House after having 
had the approval of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, is not right and in my opinion, 
it is not fair. 


THREE-DAY RECESSES 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentlewoman from 
Masschusetts [Mr. Rogers] is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I give to you a suggestion for 
what it is worth. I am wondering what 
the Speaker and the minority leader and 
the membership would have to say about 
recesses instead of adjournment say at 
the end of this week for 3 days at a time 
because it seems to me that we have a 
great deal of difficulty in passing legis- 
lation at the present time not only in 
this body but in the body across the 
Capitol. I remember some years ago I 
especially objected to our adjourning 
during a time when we were likely to 
get into World War II at any moment. 
Many Members felt that it worked fair- 
ly well. The public today would like to 
have us ready at any time to legislate in 
any war or near war emergency. 

Many Members have difficult cam- 
paigns. The country is very much up- 
set. I think they feel that we should 
be here upon call at any time or that 
we should be where we could get back 
here quickly. I think it would be a great 
relief to the Members who have cam- 
paigns and also to our constituents if it 
could be arranged so that we could be 
at home more in order to discuss both 
our foreign and domestic affairs with 
them without neglecting our duty here. 


PANAMA RAILROAD—LATEST 
DEVELOPMENTS 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. FLoop] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on Janu- 
ary 3, 1957, after many months of effort 
and a comprehensive independent in- 
quiry under direction of the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries pur- 
suant to House Resolution 118, 84th Con- 
gress, the decision was made that the 
Panama Railroad should be retained be- 
cause it is the most economical form of 
mass transportation on land across the 
Isthmus of Panama. The report of that 
investigation is given in House Report 
2974, 84th Congress. 
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Ensuing operating improvements and 
economies have increased the efficiency 
of that railroad, fully justifying the ac- 
tion of the Congress in preventing its 
then contemplated abandonment. 

In previous addresses to the House, I 
have stressed the fact that while the 
Congress was taking steps to avert liq- 
uidation of that vital rail link, the treaty 
power in the 1955 Treaty with Panama 
was giving away to that country the 
Panama City and Colon terminal yards 
and passenger stations, and all without 
any consideration. 

Now it appears from a news dispatch 
from Balboa, Canal Zone, published in 
the New York Times of August 17, 1958, 
that certain local interests in Panama 
do not like the Canal Zone at the Pa- 
cific end of the line and have started 
further agitations regarding this sub- 
ject. 

As the Congress will wish to be in- 
formed on these latest developments, I 
quote the text of the indicated news 


story: 
[From the New York Times of August 17, 
1958] 


PANAMA SEEKING To HRE RAILROAD—STRIVES 
To RELIEVE PRIVATE Bus AND TRUCKLINES 
From UNITED STATES COMPETITION 
Bal BOA, C. Z., August 13.—The Government 

of Panama wants one of the shortest and 

most storied lines in American railroading 
history to go away and hide itself. 

The line is the 50-mile Panama Railroad, 
now a division of the Panama Canal enter- 
prise. Inspiration for its construction was 
the California gold rush. Even today it ex- 
udes much of the bearded simplicity of that 
historic era; no club cars, no streamliners. 
The rail trip across the Isthmus of Panama 
remains an exercise in rugged rattling. 

Under the terms of a 1955 United States- 
Panama treaty, the United States agreed to 
remove the Atlantic side and Pacific side 
terminals of the railroad from the Pana- 
manian cities of Colon and Panama respec- 
tively. 

After the necessary Congressional steps 
were taken to ratify the agreement, the Pan- 
ama Canal Company published plans for 
new terminal facilities to replace those about 
to be yielded in the heart of Panama City. 

These include a passenger station right at 
the Canal Zone border, no more than 200 
yards from the present station, and a freight 
house also right on the border, even handier 
for consignees than the present railroad 
freight house in an inconveniently con- 
gested area of Panama City. 

WORK FOR PRIVATE LINES 


Well knowing that Panama's basic pur- 
pose in requesting the removal of the rail- 
road facilities from the Republic was to re- 
lieve Panama’s private bus and trucklines 
of United States Government competition, 
one assemblyman (congressman) contem- 
plated the relocation plans in some awe. 

“The new station is even closer to the Na- 
tional Assembly (building) than the old 
one,” he declared. 

Alerted by the bus and truck outfits, the 
Panama Government tacitly acknowledged 
that if the Panama Canal Company im- 
plemented its new plans for the railroad, the 
Republic’s bus and trucklines would be in 
no better competitive position than previ- 
ously, and that in this issue at least the 
work of the statesmen who masterminded 
Panamanian strategy in the negotiations 
leading to the 1955 treaty would go for 
nothing. 

Panama therefore formally, through the 
United States Embassy in Panama City, ex- 
pressed to the United States its concern at 
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the published proposals. As a result, the 
United States Ambassador to Panama, Julian 
F. Harrington, and Canal Zone Gov. William 
E. Potter met last week with high officials 
of the administration of President Ernesto 
de la Guardia, Jr., in the office of Foreign 
Minister Miguel J. Moreno, Jr. 


PANAMA RAILROAD: INDISPENSA- 
BLE FACILITY FOR PANAMA AND 
CANAL ZONE 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, apropos 
my previous remarks concerning the 
necessity for retaining the Panama Rail- 
road in efficient operation, I am pleased 
to note in the August 1, 1958, issue of the 
Star and Herald, Panama, Republic of 
Panama, an editorial commending the 
action of the Congress in 1957 in pre- 
venting the liquidation of this important 
adjunct to the Panama Canal. 

The Star and Herald, during the drive 
of the directorate of the Panama Canal 
Company in 1954-55 to abandon this 
property, was strenuous in opposition to 
that ill-considered course and was an 
important factor in preventing an un- 
fortunate decision. For this, its editors 
are to be commended. The indicated 
editorial follows: 


[From the Panama City (Republic of Pan- 
ama) Star and Herald of August 1, 1958] 


STRINGING ALONG WITH THE PANAMA 
RAILROAD 


We who live either in Panama or the Canal 
Zone can thank our lucky stars that com- 
mon sense prevails both here and in the 
United States in the decision not to scrap the 
Panama Railroad. 

Reserving our opinion of those alined in 
favor of scrapping the transisthmian rail 
line, we herewith point out just a few reasons 
wherefore the ancient line is a necessity not 
alone for both jurisdictions but even more 
so for the Panama Canal itself. 

Truly, one is forced to ask why should the 
question ever have been broached at all? 

Thanks to Franklin D. Roosevelt and Pan- 
ama’s then President, Augusto S. Boyd, we 
have the transisthmian road, popularly 
known as the Boyd-Roosevelt Highway. It 
is a good road, and the distance from Panama 
to Colon can be covered in little more than 
an hour if the Guardia Nacional motorcycle 
cops are not too avid in their watchfulness 
of drivers exceeding the speed limit. 

Grateful as we may be for the Boyd-Roose- 
velt Highway, we have to consider another 
angle which concerns not only the Canal 
Zone but also the defense of the so-strategic 
Panama Canal itself. None can deny the 
need of the canal nor its tremendous aid to 
the defense of our Americas and its utility 
to our western allies, to say nothing of its 
short-cut facilities for world commerce. 

But right here we must point out that 
there is no motor highway between the two 
terminals of the Panama Canal in the Canal 
Zone. True, the communications via tele- 
phone and teletype are most modern and 
these facilities permit immediate contact be- 
tween one Panama center and another. But 
operations for rescue or relief must be made 
largely by boat through the canal or by 
plane. There simply are no roads paralleling 
the canal between Gatun, on the Atlantic 
side of the isthmus, and Gamboa on the 
Pacific side. And Gatun Lake is a very big 
lake, 

Panama has its Transisthmian Highway 
and the United States has its canal, but, as 
the saying goes, “Never the twain shall 
meet.” 

The Canal Zone has its canal, a route for 
oceangoing ships to make a crosscut through 
the Americas between the world’s two great- 
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est oceans, but it has no road paralleling 
that route. In the event of serious slides in 
the Gaillard Cut, which marks the lowest 
point in the Great Divide, or lowest factor in 
the mountain chain between the Americas, 
where do we go from there in rectifying the 
damage? It would appear that an auxiliary 
road for trucking would be a real must some- 
where along the line. And, naturally, that 
road must follow the canal itself. 

True, the Boyd-Roosevelt Highway con- 
nects this capital with Colon but it at no 
point enters the Canal Zone except for a 
brief mile or less in passing Coco Solo, 
There is a road on the Pacific side as far as 
Gamboa and another fine road on the Atlan- 
tic side as far as Gatun and the Gatun Dam, 
where the surplus lake water spills into the 
lower Chagres and rushes out to the Atlantic. 

Take away the Panama Railroad, and the 
two Panama Canal terminals are isolated 
except by the canal. 

In other words, the Panama Railroad ap- 
pears to be a major means of defense on this 
Isthmus for both the Republic and the Canal 
Zone, And whatever stands for defense in 
these dangerous times, especially at this so 
strategic point in the Western Hemisphere, 
must not only be maintained but strength- 
ened, 

We never have gone along with any plan 
for scrapping the Panama Railroad, which 
has been carrying us and our parents and 
children across the Great Divide for over 
acentury. Given the contours of this Isth- 
mus and the strategic necessity of keeping 
all possible routes of communication open if 
only for defense, we say and will vehemently 
maintain that the good old Panama Railroad 
must stand as it is, even at a loss of revenue. 

The United States is spending billions for 
defense, and a bit of red on the Panama Rail- 
road ledger may well stand for defense against 
a possible attack by enemy infiltration. Many 
United States railroads are operating in the 
red, we read, but they continue to operate. 
Not all nomads prefer traveling by auto- 
mobile. It is too dusty, too tiresome, and 
often becomes expensive when hotel costs are 
heavy. 

The Panama Railroad is one of the most 
potent arms for defense both for the Pana- 
ma Canal and this Republic itself. Inci- 
dentally, it is a great tourist attraction and 
the majority of our tourists make at least 
one transisthmian crossing over the rails. 
They claim they see more of the canal itself 
that way. 

Without the good old railroad’s aid the 
canal job would have been much slower and 
infinitely more costly. 


PANAMA: UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 
CONDEMNED BY RECTOR 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in a num- 
ber of addresses to the House this ses- 
sion dealing with the ownership and con- 
trol of the Panama Canal and Canal 
Zone, I had occasion to describe some 
unwarranted actions of Panama Univer- 
sity students that culminated in fatal 
disorders in the cities of Panama and 
Colon, and even a flag-raising invasion 
of the Canal Zone. 

In these incidents, Panamanian stu- 
dents and their backers, including Com- 
munists, not satisfied with agitations af- 
fecting domestic affairs of their country, 
undertook to dictate policies affecting re- 
lations between Panama and the United 
States. My addresses on March 26, April 
2, June 9, 17, and 24, July 15, 18, 23, and 
30, dealt extensively with the legal and 
historical background of our isthmian 
policies with comprehensive documenta- 
tion. They also quote news stories writ- 
ten at the scenes of the disorders which 
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astonished not only the people of the 
United States but, as well, all nations 
that follow the principles of constitu- 
tional liberty. 

Thus, it will be of the greatest interest 
to the Congress to know that the irre- 
sponsible actions of students and others 
utilizing the campus of the University of 
Panama is not condoned by the rector 
of that educational institution, Dr. Jaime 
de la Guardia, but were publicly con- 
demned by him in a news story in the 
August 1, 1958, edition of the Star and 
Herald, Panama, Republic of Panama. 

The indicated news story follows: 


[From the Panama City Star and Herald of 
August 1, 1958 


REPUBLIC OF PANAMA UNIVERSITY RECTOR CON- 
DEMNs LACK OF RESPECT BY STUDENTS 


Dr. Jaime de la Guardia, rector of the 
national university, yesterday condemned 
lack of respect by students to the authority 
of their teachers and called for measures to 
check the spread of that situation. 

The rector spoke with specific reference to 
student incidents in connection with the 
recent visit to Panama by Dr. Milton Eisen- 
hower, brother of the President of the United 
States. The university students union 
turned down an invitation to meet with Dr. 
Eisenhower in the United States Embassy 
residence and instead demanded that he 
come to the university campus. 

Dr. de la Guardia said the students offered 
the campus as the site for the meeting with- 
out the knowledge or consent of the univer- 
sity officials. 

“This,” he said in a formal report to the 
university's general council, “undermines the 
autonomy and the prestige of the University 
of Panama.” 

The reference to the Eisenhower visit was 
part of a report by Dr. de la Guardia to the 
university council on recent events in 
Panama in which the university figured 
prominently. 

The council is composed of 122 members— 
110 members of the faculty and 12 students. 
Last night’s meeting was attended by 97 
members, of whom 88 were professors and 9 
were students. At the conclusion of his 
report, Dr. de la Guardia was tendered a 
vote of confidence, 

A resolution approved by the university 
council provided for: (1) Support of Dr. de 
la Guardia’s actions in connection with the 
Government-student crisis last May; (2) 
called for enforcement of the agreement be- 
tween Government and student representa- 
tives which put an end to the May crisis; 
and (3) condemned strongly the undue use 
of the name of the university, utilization of 
the university campus by nonuniversity ele- 
ments, the usurpation by anyone of au- 
thority and functions which are within the 
province of officials of the institution and 
called for severe punishment of any persons 
who in the future incur in such use, utili- 
zation or usurpation. 

Dr. de la Guardia’s report on the May 
violence recalled that the university campus 
served as asylum for students and nonstu- 
dents involved in the conflict with the ad- 
ministration of President Ernesto de la 
Guardia, Jr. 

“Students built various barricades within 
the university,” his report said. They 
utilized tables, chairs, sand bags, and any- 
thing which seemed useful for defense pur- 
poses. They set up check points for auto- 
mobiles and enforced one-way traffic. Stu- 
dents organized and installed themselves in 
various buildings of the university. Some 
of them were armed. The administration 
building was partially occupied. The high 
command—which was the self-styling of the 
leadership group formed by secondary school 
students, university students, and labor rep- 
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resentatives—had its headquarters in the 
library section. The telephone exchange was 
in the hands of the student groups, with the 
exception of a direct line to the rector’s 
Office. 

“There were shots from the university to 
the outside and from the surrounding areas 
into the university. Several of our buildings 
and one car show bullet marks.” 

The rector reported that in view of the 
seriousness of the situation he and a group 
of university professors offered their good 
offices to work out a solution. This was 
achieved through a written agreement pro- 
viding for (1) long-term development of im- 
provements in school conditions, and (2) 
introduction of legislation in the national 
assembly, which meets this October, re- 
stricting the activities of the National Guard. 
“This legal instrument,” Dr. de la Guardia 
said, “will answer to the desire of the citi- 
zenry for maintaining the public force sub- 
ordinated to civil power.” 

The rector strongly scored the practices of 
student organizations of ordering a halt in 
classes. These frequent strikes, he said, 
are “irresponsibly supported by the majority 
of students because of the mere fact that 
they provide an unexpected holiday.” Sus- 
pension of classes, he pointed out, requires 
the approval of the university’s administra- 
tive board. 

Students, by themselves, Dr. de la Guardia 
said, have no authority to offer the univer- 
sity campus for any activity. He then re- 
ferred to the student incidents in connection 
with Dr. Eisenhower's visit. He related: 

“Some leaders of the University Students 
Union, preparing undoubtedly to receive a 
visit which they illogically expected from Dr. 
Milton Eisenhower, ordered on a holiday 
(July 14 which was Bastille Day) the open- 
ing of the administration building, ordered 
the immediate withdrawal of administrative 
personnel, entered the rector's office, and re- 
ceived foreign newspapermen to whom they 
made statements in connection with the visit 
of the illustrious North American educator. 
All this, without the least knowledge of the 
rector or any of his immediate assistants. 

“This state of affairs,“ he concluded, de- 
mands our most serious consideration, be- 
cause it undermines the autonomy and the 
prestige of the University of Panama. * * * 
It is necessary that we, as educators, point 
out the risks and that we take the therapeu- 
tical measures which good judgment indi- 
cates.” 


SFECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. PELLY, for 30 minutes, on tomor- 
row. 

Mrs. Rocers of Massachusetts, for 5 
minutes, each day for the balance of the 
week. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. BEAMER. 

Mr. MappeEwn to revise and and extend 
the remarks he made on the rule sending 
the education bill to conference and to 
include several telegrams. 

Mr. CHIPERFIELD and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

(At the request of Mr. Batpwin, and 
to include extraneous matter, the fol- 
lowing:) 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. 
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Mr. MILLER, of Nebraska, the remarks 
he made today and to include charts. 

Mr. Forp. 

(At the request of Mr. ASPINALL, the 
following Members, and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. RUTHERFORD. 

Mr. SANTANGELO. 

Mr. EBERHARTER. 


SENATE BILLS AND CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTIONS REFERRED 


Bills and concurrent resolutions of the 
Senate of the following titles were taken 
from the Speaker’s table and, under the 
rule, referred as follows: 


S. 448. An act for the relief of Maria 
Lorenz; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 449. An act for the relief of Johann 
Kalatschan; to the Commitee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 453. An act for the relief of Peter 
Menzer; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 951. An act for the relief of Stasys 
Sereika; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1885. An act for the relief of David 
Forbes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1913. An act to amend the Code of Law 
for the District of Columbia by modifying 
the provisions relating to the attachment 
and garnishment of wages, salaries, and 
commissions of judgment debtors, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

S. 1944. An act for the relief of Ethel 
Auth; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1945. An act for the relief of Jakob 
Liblang, Jr.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 2186. An act for the relief of Martin 
Albert; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2469. An act for the relief of Dr. Brant 
Bonner; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 3009. An act to amend the Immigration 
and Nationality Act to accord Korean war 
veterans equal naturalization privileges; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 3338. An act for the relief of Erminio 
Neglia; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 3503. An act for the relief of Marie 
Inette Konomos; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 3523. An act for the relief of Benedict 
Eremenko (Ben Zuke) and Victor Tatarnikov 

(Victor Kalin); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S.3565. An act for the relief of Ellen B. 
Mueller; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 3571. An act to provide for equal treat- 
ment of all State-owned hydroelectric power 
projects with respect to the taking over of 
such projects by the United States; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

S. 3776. An act to extend the time for the 
collection of tolls to amortize the cost, in- 
cluding reasonable interest and financing 
cost, of the construction of a bridge across 
the Missouri River at or near Miami, Mo.; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

S. 3944. An act to authorize the negotiation 
of a compact between the State of Minnesota 
and the Province of Manitoba, Canada, for 
the development of a highway to provide ac- 
cess to the northwest angle in such State; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. - 

S. 4032. An act for the relief of Mercede 
Svaldi; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 4179. An act to authorize the Tahchevah 
Creek project, Palm Springs, California; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

S. 4213. An act to afford vocational rehabil- 
itation to certain veterans in need thereof 
to overcome the handicap of disability in- 
curred in or aggravated by active service sub- 
sequent to January 31, 1955; to the Commit- 
tee on Veterans Affairs. 
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S. 4214. An act for the relief of Mary F. C. 
Leute, the widow of Joseph Henry Leute; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

S. Con. Res. 37. Concurrent resolution fav- 
oring Congressional recognition of the Base- 
ball Hall of Fame, located at Cooperstown, 
N. Y.; to the Committee on House Adminis- 
tration, 

S. Con. Res. 111. Concurrent resolution to 
print the final report of the Subcommittee on 
Disarmament of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations as a Senate document, with addi- 
tional copies to the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills and a joint resolution 
of the House of the following titles, 
which were thereupon signed by the 
Speaker: 


H. R. 3904. An act for the relief of Nunik 
Firjanian and Florence Thomasi; 

H. R. 4544. An act for the relief of Louis 
S. Levenson; 

H. R. 6175. An act for the relief of Virginia 
Hell; 

H. R. 6894. An act to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 as it relates to unmanufactured mica 
and mica films and splittings; 

H. R. 8160. An act authorizing a survey of 
the Tensaw River, Ala., in the interest of 
navigation and allied purposes; 

H. R. 8481. An act to amend title IV of the 
Agricultural Act of 1956 to provide that the 
provisions of such title shall apply in 
Hawaii; 

H. R. 8652. An act to rescind the authori- 
zation for the Waldo Lake Tunnel and regu- 
lating works, Willamette River, Oreg.; 

H. R. 9239. An act to provide for the con- 
struction of an irrigation distribution sys- 
tem and drainage works for restricted Indian 
lands within the Coachella Valley County 
Water District in Riverside County, Calif., 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 9371. An act to provide for the relief 
of certain members and former members of 
the Army and the Air Force, and for other 
purposes; 

H. R. 10360. An act to amend title V of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended; 

H. R. 11630. An act to amend title XV of 
the Social Security Act to extend the unem- 
ployment insurance system to ex-servicemen, 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 11697. An act to amend the act of 
June 29, 1888, relating to the prevention of 
obstructive and injurious deposits in the 
harbor of New York, to extend the applica- 
tion of that act to the harbor of Hampton 
Roads; 

H. R. 12489. An act to extend the time for 
making certain reports under the Highway 
Revenue Act of 1956 and the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1956; 

H. R. 12494. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture in selling or agreeing to 
the sale of lands to the State of North Caro- 
lina to permit the State to sell or exchange 
such lands for private purposes; 

H. R. 12876. An act to extend title VII of 
the Public Health Service Act (relating to 
health research facilities) for 3 years, and 
for other p es: 

H. R. 13342. An act to provide for a survey 
of Parish Line Canal, La.; 

H. R. 13518. An act to incorporate the 
Blinded Veterans Association; 

H. R. 13558. An act to incorporate the Mili- 
tary Order of the Purple Heart of the United 
States of America, of combat-wounded vet- 
erans who have been awarded the Purple 
Heart; 

H.R. 13688. An act to provide airmail and 
special-delivery postage stamps for Mem- 
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bers of the House of Representatives on the 
basis of regular sessions of Congress, and for 
other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 585. Joint resolution authorizing 
and directing the Secretary of the Interior 
to conduct studies and render a report on 
service to Santa Clara, San Benito, Santa 
Cruz, and Monterey Counties from the Cen- 
tral Valley project, California. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, bills 
of the House of the following titles: 


H. R. 1633. An act for the relief of Jane 
Froman, Gypsy Markoff, and Jean Rosen; 

H. R. 1829. An act for the relief of the es- 
tate of Mrs. Frank C. Gregg; 

H. R. 5851. An act for the relief of Harlee 
M. Hansley; 

H. R. 5411. An act to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide that a widow 
or former wife divorced who loses mother’s 
insurance benefits by remarriage may again 
become entitled if her husband dies within 
1 year of such remarriage, to provide that 
interstate instrumentalities may secure cov- 
erage for policemen and firemen in positions 
under a retirement system of the instrumen- 
tality; 

H. R. 5865. An act to amend section 80 of 
the Hawaiian Organic Act, and for other pur- 


poses; 

H. R. 6788. An act to authorize the abbre- 
viation of the record on the review or en- 
forcement of orders of administrative agen- 
cies by the courts of appeals and the review 
or enforcement of such orders on the orig- 
inal papers and to make uniform the law 
relating to the record on review or enforce- 
ment of such orders, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 7570. An act to amend section 403 of 
the social-security amendments of 1954 to 
provide social-security coverage for certain 
employees of tax-exempt organizations which 
erroneously but in good faith failed to file 
the required waiver certificate in time to 
provide such coverage; 

H. R. 7706. An act to entitle members of 
the Army, Navy, Air Force, or Marine Corps 
retired after 30 years’ service to retired pay 
equal to 75 percent of the monthly basic pay 
authorized for the highest enlisted, warrant, 
or commissioned grade in which they served 
satisfactorily during World War I, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 7866. An act to amend title 28, United 
States Code, relating to the Court of Cus- 
toms and Patent Appeals; 

H. R. 8134. An act for the relief of certain 
employees of the Department of the Air 
Force, Mobile Air Materiel Area; 

H. R. 8543. An act to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 to authorize, in certain 
cases, the issuance of licenses to nonciti- 
zens for radio stations on aircraft and for 
the operation thereof; 

H. R. 8599. An act to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act so as to provide that the 
exception from wages“ made by section 
209 (i) of such act shall not be applicable 
to payments to employees of a State or a 
political subdivision thereof for periods of 
absence from work on account of sickness; 

H. R. 8606. An act to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act with respect to annuities 
of survivors of employees who are elected as 
Members of Congress; 

H. R. 8688. An act for the relief of Monroe 
Woolley; 

H. R. 8868. An act to remove the present 
$1,000 limitation which prevents the settle- 
ment of certain claims arising out of the 
crash of an aircraft belonging to the United 
States at Worcester, Mass., on July 18, 1957; 
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H. R. 9445. An act to amend the Hawaiian 
Organic Act, and to approve amendments of 
the Hawaiian land laws, with respect to leases 
and other dispositions of land; 

H. R. 9673, An act to restore retired pay to 
those retired officers of the Armed Forces 
dropped from the rolls after December 31, 
1954, and before the date of enactment of 
this act, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 9932. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain land of the United States 
to the State Board of Education of the State 
of Florida; 

H. R. 10419, An act for the relief of North 
Counties Hydroelectric Co.; 

H. R. 11125. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain real property of the United 
States to the city of Valparaiso, Fla.; 

H. R. 11346. An act to amend title IT of the 
Social Security Act to include Massachusetts 
and Vermont among the States which are 
permitted to divide their retirement systems 
into two parts so as to obtain social-security 
coverage, under State agreement, for only 
those State and local employees who desire 
such coverage, and to permit individuals who 
have decided against such coverage to change 
their decision within a year after the division 
of the system; 

H. R. 12894. An act to authorize the mak- 
ing, amendment, and modification of con- 
tracts to facilitate the national defense; and 

H. R. 13531. An act to amend the act of 
June 29, 1938, as amended, to increase the 
insurance coverage required to be carried by 
cabs for hire in the District of Columbia for 
the protection of passengers and others, and 
for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 7 minutes p. m.), the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, August 20, 1958, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of iule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
22 Speaker's table and referred as fol- 
ows: 


2244. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting proposed 
supplemental appropriations in the amount 
of $119,300,000 for the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and $70,410,000 for 
the Department of Labor, for the fiscal year 
1959; and $54 million for the Post Office De- 
partment for the fiscal years 1957 and 1958; 
to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed (H. Doc. 440). 

2245. A letter from the Acting Director, 
Bureau of the Budget, Executive Office of 
the President, transmitting a report that. cer- 
tain appropriations to the Treasury Depart- 
ment for the fiscal year 1959 have been re- 
apportioned on a basis which indicates the 
necessity for supplemental or deficiency ap- 
propriations, pursuant to section 3679 of the 
Revised Statutes, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, 

2246. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting the 44th Quarterly Re- 
port on Export Control, pursuant to the Ex- 
port Control Act of 1949; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

2247. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting a copy of 
the order suspending deportation for the case 
of Maria Grazie Bagiardi, A-8360195, pur- 
suant to the Immigration and Nationality Act 
of 1952; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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2248. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting copies of 
orders suspending deportation as well as a 
list of the persons involved, pursuant to Pub- 
lic Law 863, 80th Congress; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

2249. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting copies of 
orders suspending deportation as well as a 
list of the persons involved, pursuant to the 
Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2250. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting copies of 
orders suspending deportation as well as a 
list of the persons involved, pursuant to the 
Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. ASPINALL: Committee of conference. 
Senate Joint Resolution 135. Joint resolu- 
tion providing for the construction by the 
Department of the Interior of demonstration 
plants for the production, from saline or 
brackish waters, of water suitable for agri- 
cultural, industrial, municipal, and other 
beneficial consumptive uses (Rept. No. 2674). 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. MORGAN: Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. S. 3944. An act to authorize the ne- 
gotiation of a compact between the State 
of Minnesota and the Province of Manitoba, 
Canada, for the development of a highway 
to proviae access to tne horthwest angle in 
such State; without amendment (Rept, No. 
2675). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. CANNON: Committee of conference. 
H. R. 13450. A bill making supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1959, and for other purposes (Rept. 
No, 2677). Ordered to be printed. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 


Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. S. 3021. An act for the relief of Stan- 
islawa Wojczul; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2671). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. S. 3028. An act for the relief of Laszlo 
Cseri; with amendment (Rept. No. 2672). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. WALTER: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. S. 3915. An act for the relief of Chi- 
yoko Yoshimoto; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2673). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr, MORGAN: Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. S. 4214. An act for the relief of 
Mary F. C. Leute, the widow of Joseph Henry 
Leute; without amendment (Rept. No. 2676). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. NEAL: 

H. R. 13812. A bill to strengthen the Com- 
missioned Corps of the Public Health Service 
through revision and extension of some of 
the provisions relating to retirement, ap- 
pointment of personnel, and other related 
personnel matters, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 


Bv Mr. ROBSION of Kentuck i.s- 


H. R. 13813. A bill to prohibit certain acts 
involving the importation, transportation, 
possession, or use of explosives; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi: 

H. R. 13814. A bill to strengthen the Com- 
missioned Corps of the Public Health Service 
through revision and extension of some of 
the provisions relating to retirement, ap- 
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pointment of personnel, and other related 
personnel matters, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. MAY: 

H. J. Res. 703. Joint resolution designating 
September 25 of each year as Voter's Day; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FLOOD: 

H. Res. 692. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House of Representatives that 
military forces of the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics should be withdrawn from 
Poland and Hungary; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANFUSO: 

H. R. 13815. A bill for the relief of Eliseva 
Kaufman; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. BALDWIN: 

H. R. 13816. A bill for the relief of Maria 
German Zurita; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. ' 

By Mr. DORN of New York: 

H. R. 13817. A bill for the relief of Monti 
Marine Corp.; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. HAGEN: 

H. R. 13818. A bill for the relief of Manuel 
da Cunha; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MAILLIARD: 

H. R. 13819. A bill for the relief of Edu- 
ardo Rafael Vital; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SHELLEY: 

H. R. 13820. A bill for the relief of Edu- 
ardo Rafael Vital; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania: 

H. R. 13821. A bill for the relief of Aram 
Fayda and his wife, Elena Fayda; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WILSON of California: 

H. R. 13822. A bill for the relief of Joseph 
Rashid Jibran; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. , 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


The Social Security Amendments of 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 19, 1958 


Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, as 
we come to the close of the session we 
are taking action on helping the aged 
and other needy persons in the pending 
social security bill. But for the past 
week there has been threat after threat 
that if the bill were not changed, the 
administration might veto the whole bill. 
Secretary Flemming testified before the 
Senate Finance Committee that the in- 
surance provisions in the bill were sound. 
He pointed out that the principles 
underlying the new formula for public 
assistance were also sound. But he ob- 
jected to giving the aged, dependent 
children, the blind and the disabled ad- 
ditional Federal money, and urged that 


the Federal share for public assistance 
be reduced. He said that if it were not 
reduced, he would recommend that the 
President veto the bill. 

Secretary Flemming had been in office 
for 6 days when he made this state- 
ment. In my opinion, it is hardly pos- 
sible that he could have understood all 
of the ramifications involved in this 
legislation which the Committee on 
Ways and Means had worked on for 
many weeks. Undoubtedly his testi- 
mony before the committee must have 
been determined for him over in the 
Budget Bureau or the White House staff. 
It certainly does not represent the hu- 
manitarian concern that those of us 
here in this House have for the aged 
when we passed the bill by the over- 
whelming vote of 372 to 2. Since the 
other body passed the bill by the vote of 
79 to 0, I just cannot see how the Presi- 
dent of the United States or any of his 
advisers can take the position that this 
bill ought to be vetoed. 

I hope that Members of the House 
will make their views known to the 


White House and to other influential 
members of the administration that to 
veto this bill would be a terrible blow 
to millions of aged people, the blind, 
the disabled, and dependent children 
who are living on a bare minimum of 
existence. The average old-age assist- 
ance payment in the United States is 
about $61 per month. The measure be- 
fore us today would increase this about 
$4.73. To argue that an increase of $4.73 
per month for an aged person is too 
much just seems to me to be the height 
of foolishness. I do not see how any 
reasonable person can maintain such a 
position. 

During this session of Congress we 
have passed bills to help the railroads, 
to help the insurance companies, and to 
help many other groups that have been 
affected by adverse economic conditions. 
If we go home now and do not do any- 
thing for the neediest groups in the Na- 
tion, we would be subject to criticism, 
and rightfully so. By passing the meas- 
ure before us today, we are striking a 
blow for helping those who need help. 
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I do not think that the President of the 
United States should veto this bill, and 
I urge other Members of the House to 
take the same position so that the Pres- 
ident will know that if he does so there 
will be strong pressure to override his 
veto. 


Navy Food Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 19, 1958 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, the Navy 
has just cited a civilian group, the Ex- 
ecutive Stewards’ and Caterers’ Associa- 
tion, who are now holding their annual 
convention at Grand Rapids, Mich., for 
its assistance to the United States Navy 
in bringing recognition and important 
new incentives to the Navy’s food serv- 
ice personnel. 

At a time when great attention is be- 
ing focused on nuclear submarines, 
space-age developments, and the need 
for an adequate national defense, we 
are prone to forget the man behind the 
pushbutton and the legions of men and 
women who make the pushbuttons pos- 
sible. When we do consider those who 
man the ramparts in peace and during 
these days of limited wars, we too often 
consider their morale only in relation 
to matters of pay or promotion. But 
another very direct and abiding con- 
cern of every military person is his food, 

Young America eats well at home to- 
day and when he takes to the sea he 
does not go there or stay there for the 
salt horse and cracker hash of the Old 
Navy. The Navy of today places great 
stress on the importance of good food 
and has commended the Executive Stew- 
ards’ and Caterers’ Association for its 
work in sponsoring the first all-Navy 
competition for outstanding food service. 

In a citation in connection with the 
ceremonies of the 1958 Ney Memorial 
awards for outstanding food service 
sponsored by the Executive Stewards’ 
and Caterers’ Association, Secretary of 
the Navy Gates has stated: 

Although our Navy is advancing into the 
age of missiles and nuclear power, the men 
and women who man its ships, planes, and 
shore stations are the key element in its 
power. With the exception of leadership, 
probably no one thing is more important to 
the health and morale of these men and 
women than food and food service. 

I want to express to the Executive Stew- 
ards’ and Caterers’ Association warm thanks 
from all of us in the Navy for what you 
have done; first, in giving these awards to 
our outstanding commands and the person- 
nel responsible; and, second, in. obtaining 
recognition of this important factor in the 
health and morale of our people. 


Being honored by this association of 
food service executives at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., this week were the U. S. S. Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt which had the outstand- 
ing general mess afloat, and the Naval 
Station, Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, which 
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had the most outstanding general mess 
ashore. 

By taking such profound interest in 
Navy food service, the Executive Stew- 
ards’ and Caterers’ Association has ren- 
dered unusual public service to the 
United States Navy. 


Extension of the East Front of the Capitol 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 19, 1958 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, a 
few days ago I took the floor to discuss 
the east front problem. At that time I 
promised that I would file for the REC- 
orp a statement setting out the charges 
that are false or without foundation. I 
have now completed a preliminary re- 
search on this subject and herewith file 
a statement of some of the more serious 
charges with answers, explanations and 
documentations of my answers: 

SOME or THE Most IMPORTANT REFUTATIONS 
OF FALSE CHARGES MADE BY OPPONENTS OF 
EXTENSION OF CAPITOL PROJECT 
Charge: The initial authorization was 

sneaked through the Congress in 1955 with- 

out benefit of public hearings. 

Answer: Legislation authorizing the ex- 
tension of the Capitol was never sneaked 
through the Congress. 

The House of Representatives, in 1903, 
considered and passed legislation author- 
izing the extension of the east central front 
of the Capitol and provided an initial ap- 
propriation to start such work. The item 
at that time was not, however, approved by 
the Senate. 

The United States Senate has twice con- 
sidered and passed bills authorizing the ex- 
tension of the east central front of the Capi- 
tol, in addition to the legislative action 
taken in 1955. One of those bills was passed 
in 1935 and the other in 1937, following 
hearings conducted by the Senate Commit- 
tee on Public Buildings and Grounds at that 
time. The committee, in 1937, not only had 
the benefit of the hearings which it had 
held in 1935 and the 3 days’ hearings which 
it held in 1937, but also of 9 days’ hearings 
held on such proposed legislation by the 
House Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds in 1935. Proponents and oppo- 
nents of the legislation were given full and 
free opportunity to testify on these occa- 
sions and their testimony is a matter of 
record in the printed hearings of those com- 
mittees for such years. 

Although neither the 1935 nor the 1937 
bill was reported out by the House commit- 
tee, the action taken by the Senate is sig- 
nificant. 

In 1935, the Senate authorization bill was 
reported out unanimously by the Senate 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
and was considered and passed on the Con- 
sent Calendar, when the objection of a sin- 
gle Senator would, in that case, have pre- 
vented its consideration and passage. 

In 1937, after being favorably reported 
by the Senate Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds, the Senate authorization 
bill was considered under regular order of 
the Senate and was passed immediately fol- 
lowing a quorm call to which 82 Senators 
responded. 

The present authorization for the exten- 
sion project is contained in the Legislative 
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Appropriations Act, 1956, as amended by 
Public Law 406, 84th Congress—the amend- 
ment being in the nature of correction of 
technical defects. This authorization to- 
gether with an initial appropriation, was in- 
cluded in the Legislative Appropriation Act, 
1956, by the House Committee on Appro- 
priations, following consideration of the item 
by that committee, and was retained in the 
bill upon recommendation of the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations, following con- 
sideration of the item by that committee. 

Before action was taken on this item by 
the House and Senate committees, these 
committees were furnished copies of the 1935 
and 1937 printed Senate and House hearings 
on the extension of the Capitol and a résumé 
of previous action taken by the Senate and 
House committees and by the Senate itself. 

The 1935 and 1937 printed hearings cov- 
ered a complete exposition of all possible 
arguments, pro and con, relating to the ex- 
tension. The validity of those arguments, 
whether they be pro or be con, does not 
change with the years. 

In 1956, $12 million was appropriated by 
the Congress to supplement the initial $5 
million appropriated the previous year at the 
same time the project was authorized. The 
request for the second appropriation of $12 
million was processed through the Presi- 
dent's budget and was considered in the 
usual manner by both the Senate and House. 

Does it make sense to say that the original 
authorization act was “sneaked through” 
Congress in 1955, when a year later the Con- 
gress considered and agreed to appropriate 
$12 million to implement the authorization 
act and to supplement the initial appropria- 
tion? The 1955 and 1956 hearings, bills, and 
reports are all public information. 

These facts and this history here pre- 
sented certainly should render untenable 
any charge that the extension of the Capitol 
is a matter that has not received due con- 
sideration on the part of both the Senate 
and the House. 

Charge: That the great majority of in- 
formed architectural opinion is opposed to 
the project. 

Answer: This charge is not true, in fact 
just the opposite is apparently much more 
true. Actually the majority of the great 
classical architects of our day and those of 
the past century have endorsed the exten- 
sion. 

Thomas U. Walter, the architect who de- 
signed the dome and wings and who was one 
of the founders and second president of the 
AIA, was the original advocate of the exten- 
sion of the east front. Extension of the east 
front has also been advocated by most of the 
architects who have done monumental work 
in Washington—Delano, Eggers, Carrere & 
Hastings; Bacon; Cass Gilbert; McKim, Mead 
& White, Platt; Coolidge; Pope; York & Saw- 
yer; Zantzinger; Wyeth; Sullivan; and Cun- 
ningham. Totten, Hirons, Howells, Swart- 
wout & Magonigie have also expressed their 
approval. A number of these architects ap- 
peared at the hearings in 1935 and 1937 in 
support of the extension. 

The works of these men include such mon- 
umental achievements as renovation of the 
White House, Post Office Building in Federal 
Triangle, Lincoln Memorial Bridge, the Sen- 
ate and House Office Buildings, the Archives 
Building, National Gallery of Art, Jefferson 
Memorial, Lincoln Memorial, Constitution 
Hall, Red Cross Building, Department of Jus- 
tice Building, Freer Art Gallery, Supreme 
Court Building, Philadelphia Museum of Art, 
Panhellenic Tower, Liberty Memorial in Kan- 
sas City, McKinley National Memorial in 
Ohio, Philadelphia Mint, Maine Memorial, 
Missouri State Capitol, Museum of Fine Arts 
of Yale University, additions to the British 
Museum; also, the recent remodeling of the 
Senate and House Chambers. 

The National Commission of Fine Arts ap- 
proved of the extension in 1919 and 1935, 
and its Chairman, Charles Moore, in the 
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1935 hearing, lent to it the weight of his 
36 years of experience in the Washington 


an, 
on June 12, 1956, at a hearing before the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations, on a 
request for a second appropriation of $12 
million, Mr. Edmund Purves, executive di- 
rector of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, appeared to state that the official posi- 
tion of the American Institute of Architects 
was that of opposition to the proposed ex- 
tension, but, under questioning, he disclosed 
that this position was in conflict with the 
position of the institute’s own committee on 
the National Capital and in conflict with his 
own personal sentiments. 

The extension was approved in 1956 by the 
AIA’s Committee on the National Capital and 
recently by the AIA’s Washington Chapter. 
Even at the recent Cleveland AIA convention 
where a majority of the delegates voted to 
continue the official opposition of the AIA, 
the associate architects concluded that the 
vote was not actually on the point of whether 
or not the Capitol. project had merit but 
rather on maintaining the previous position 
of the institute—a position taken prior to 
preparation and release of the plans. 

It should be remembered that the archi- 
tectural consultants and associates for this 
project are all members of the American 
Institute of Architects and four are fellows 
of that organization. All have approved the 
project. 

Charge: That the associate and advisory 
architects are capable but have been ham- 
strung by the provisions of the enabling 
legislation. 

Answer: The most effective means of refut- 
ing this charge is to quote from testimony 
before the Senate Committee on Public 
Works in February 1958 by a representative 
of the associate architects and a representa- 
tive of the advisory architects: 

Statement of John F. Harbeson, FAIA, rep- 
resenting advisory architects: “When we 
started on our work we were told by him, 
as the Architect of the Capitol, that our in- 
quiry was not to be limited in any way, that 
we could make investigation of all methods 
of meeting the requirements of Congress, 
which we did. We do not feel we have been 
hampered by the wording of the act.” 

Statement of Alfred Easton Poor, FAIA, co- 
ordinator of associate architects: “Since our 
employment in 1956 we have made many 
studies of the possible schemes for the en- 
largement of the Capitol and for the preser- 
vation of this historical building for the fu- 
ture. It is our considered opinion that we 
have not at all been handicapped by the 
wording of the act under which we are work- 
ing and have explored extensions to both the 
east and the west. Had we felt that we were 
so hampered we would have reported the fact 
to Mr. Stewart.” 

Charge: The project has not received ade- 
quate study. 

Answer: The project has been under inten- 
sive study for a period of over 2 years by 
a group of no less than 15 professional archi- 
tects.and engineers. During this time, every 
detail of the project was thoroughly studied 
and various schemes were considered. The 
scheme for extending the east front sub- 
mitted by the Architect of the Capitol to the 
Commission, embodied the combined judg- 
ment and effort of this group of profession- 
als. The architects and engineers, the 
Architect of the Capitol, and the Commission 
feel that the project has been adequately 
studied. 

Charge: Space for the Congress should be 
provided elsewhere. 

Answer: There is an urgent need for space 
in the Capitol near the legislative chambers 
for functions which must be carried on with- 
in the building. This need cannot be satis- 
fied by providing space out of the Capitol. 
Need for space for work which can be satis- 
factorily performed outside the Capitol is 
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being fulfilled by construction of the addi- 
tional Senate and House Office Buildings. 
These facts are well known to Members of 
the Senate and House and to their staff 
members who must work under the very poor 
conditions now prevalent in the Capitol. 

It is inconceivable that the Congress 
should be expected to operate ad infinitum 
in a Capitol last expanded for its use almost 
100 years ago. 

Charge: Space should be provided on the 
west front, not the east. 

Answer: The plan to extend both fronts 
has been carefully studied by the architects. 
Their conclusion is that space needs must be 
met by eventual extension of the west front 
as well as the east front, but they con- 
cluded that the east front extension is 
essential and is the enlargement which 
should be carried out first. There are basic 
technical and practical reasons for this con- 
clusion which the Commission has approved. 

Charge: That the cost of the extension 
would be $200 per square foot. 

Answer: This figure was apparently ar- 
rived at by applying the total cost of $10.1 
million solely to the 45,000 square feet of 
office, committee and restaurant space to be 
gained. Why should anyone insist on charg- 
ing all improvements under the plan to 
space gained for these purposes? (The gross 
area of construction is more than 100,000 
square feet). Part of the total cost must be 
charged to (1) reconstructing the deterior- 
ating central portico; (2) bracing, support- 
ing, and repairing in place the present east 
wall so as to make its reconstruction un- 
necessary; and (3) providing certain ur- 
gently needed improvements within the pres- 
ent structure. All three items are included 
in the $10.1 million cost and none have any 
direct bearing on additional space. It 
should be pointed out that the intricate 
architectural design of the east facade makes 
its reproduction more costly than a public 
school building or a modern office building. 

Charge: The architectural defect caused 
by the dome overhanging the east front wall 
no longer exists. 

Answer: Time alone does not correct such 
a defect. It is there, can be seen and will 
continue to exist until the east front is 
extended. Architect Walter, designer of the 
present dome and the Senate and House 
wings, recognized the construction of the 
present dome created an overbearing mass 
above the modest portico and left various 
schemes for correction of this condition. 

Charge: That the historical character of 
the east front will be destroyed. 

Answer: This charge is difficult to under- 
stand in view of the detailed drawings and 
plans which have been prepared by the pro- 
fessional staff. In fact, the testimony of ex- 
perts is that the view will be so nearly iden- 
tical to that which exists today that few 
persons will be aware of any change. 

Charge: That the historic east wall is to be 
torn down and replaced. 

Answer: There is no intention to tear down 
the present east wall. It is to be preserved 
as an interior wall and, where possible, cer- 
tain significant features will be exposed to 
view for the edification of the public. The 
wall will be properly braced and strengthened 
by the new construction and, thus protected, 
should last indefinitely. 

Charge: That the court formed between 
the House and Senate wings will be wiped 
out. 

Answer: This simply is not true. The steps 
of the extended portico will remain some 40 
feet behind those of the two wings, preserv- 
ing the indentation—although in lesser de- 
gree—which our visitors see today. The pub- 
lication of misleading and distorted photo- 
graphs and sketches has contributed to this 
false impression, although the Architect of 
the Capitol has made available photographs 
and renderings showing the correct exten- 
sion of 32% feet. 
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Charge: That the pieces of stone which 
have fallen from the east wall are “entirely 
fictitious.” 

Answer: One has but to look at the holes 
in the wall and the missing architectural 
details to refute this charge made by one 
of the protesting architects at the hearing 
before the Senate Public Works Committee. 

Charge: Sufficient funds are available in 
the Capitol Building maintenance appropria- 
tion for proper repair of the stonework. 

Answer: This statement is not factual. 
Using 1958 as an example, $23,000 was appro- 
priated under the heading “General Annual 
Repairs” for recurring items. Of this 
amount, only a few thousand dollars are 
allotted for stonework and related work. 
The Congress was not requested to provide 
additional amounts because the cost of such 
major repair work on a year-to-year basis 
(even if possible to accomplish) would be 
staggering; structural analysis indicates the 
results would not be satisfactory; the. origi- 
nal stonework would be lost; and no space 
would be gained for the Congress. 

Charge: The present Architect of the 
Capitol has done nothing to correct the de- 
teriorated condition of the east front during 
the 4 years he has been in office. 

Answer: Mr. J. George Stewart assumed 
office as Architect of the Capitol October 1, 
1954. In April 1955, upon direction, he sub- 
mitted to the Bureau of the Budget sug- 
gested language authorizing the extension 
project and a budget estimate for $5 million. 
In June 1955, he appeared before the House 
Committee on Appropriations to justify and 
recommend the project and during the same 
month he appeared before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations to justify and 
recommend the project. Legislation au- 
thorizing the project and appropriating $5 
million was approved by the President 
August 5, 1955, as Public Law 242, 84th 
Congress. 

With this legislation in force within a year 
after he took office, certainly the Architect 
of the Capitol would not be expected to then 
go to the Congress and ask for funds to com- 
mence a major repair and replacement pro- 
gram—work which would not be needed 
should the east front project proceed as al- 
ready authorized. 

Charge: Opponents have implied that all 
Presidential inaugurations during the greater 
part of our history have been held at the 
east front of the Capitol. 

Answer: The following Presidents were not 
inaugurated at the east front of the Capitol: 
George Washington, 1789; George Washing- 
ton, second term, 1793; John Adams, 1797; 
Thomas Jefferson, 1801; Thomas Jefferson, 
second term, 1805; James Madison, 1809; 
James Madison, second term, 1813; James 
Monroe, 1817; James Monroe, second term, 
1821; John Quincy Adams, 1825; John Tyler, 
1841; Millard Fillmore, 1850; Andrew John- 
son, 1865; Chester A. Arthur, 1881; Theodore 
Roosevelt, 1901; William H. Taft, 1909; Cal- 
vin Coolidge, 1923; Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
1945. 


Rear Adm. Edward C. Stephan, 
United States Navy 
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OF 
HON. J. T. RUTHERFORD 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 19, 1958 
Mr. RUTHERFORD. Mr. Speaker, 
many Members of the Congress have 


grown to know and respect Rear Adm. 
Edward C. Stephan, United States Navy, 
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who has served us here in Washington as 
Chief of Legislative Liaison for the Navy. 

Admiral Stephan, having successfully 
completed his assignment here, will soon 
assume duties as commander of the 
newly established South Atlantic Naval 
Force. While we regret losing Admiral 
Stephan from Capitol Hill, I know 
Members of the House will want to join 
me in wishing him well in his new as- 
signment. 

Admiral Stephan has not had an easy 
job as Chief of Legislative Liaison for 
the Navy. He has been required to hand 
to us decisions that are sometimes ad- 
verse to the actions we had asked in 
behalf of the people we represent. Yet, 
we always knew that our constituents 
would receive from Admiral Stephan 
every possible consideration and that the 
ultimate decision rendered in each case 
would take in not only the good of the 
Navy but the human aspects of any 
problem involved. 

The admiral has been a source of 
valuable information to the Members 
of Congress as they attempted to keep 
pace with the rapid scientific and mili- 
tary changes involved in the Department 
of the Navy. He has been courteous, 
efficient, and a credit to the uniform he 
wears and to the Nation. 

A look at the record reveals that Ad- 
miral Stephan takes with him to his new 
duty assignment an excellent back- 
ground. A graduate of Annapolis—class 
of 1929—Admiral Stephan had an excel- 
lent record during World War II and 
was awarded the Navy Cross, the Silver 
Star—Army—and Gold Stars in lieu of 
the second and third silver Star Medal 
from the Navy. In peace and in war, 
Adm. Edward C. Stephan has been the 
type of man of which the Navy may be 
proud. 

I wish him Godspeed in his new as- 
signment, and I commend him on his 
devotion to duty in the past. 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Andrew A. Dzijacky 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 19, 1958 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, the 
people in my community sustained a 
great loss on August 10, 1958. The mem- 
bers of the Roman Catholic Slovak 
Church of St. Elizabeth of Hungary, lo- 
cated at 213-215 East 83d Street, New 
York City, learned the sad news of the 
passing of the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Andrew A. 
Dzijacky, their pastor. 

I take this opportunity to pay com- 
memorative tribute to this holy and good 
man who gave so much comfort to the 
parishioners of his parish. Monsignor 
Dzijacky had a fruitful career. He was 
born on August 21, 1891, and attended St. 
Bonaventure College and St. Joseph’s 
Seminary, Yonkers. He was ordained to 
the priesthood on September 8, 1917. He 
was first assigned to Holy Trinity Church 
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in Yonkers on September 22, 1917. Later 
stationed at St. John Nepomucene, he 
was transferred again when he was ap- 
pointed administrator of Holy Cross 
Church in Tarrytown in October 1921. 

On September 24, 1925, he was named 
pastor of St. Elizabeth of Hungary on 
East 83d Street, where he remained un- 
til his death. On March 20, 1956, he 
was named a domestic prelate. St. Eliz- 
abeth’s parish is the oldest Catholic Slo- 
vak parish in the Empire State. 

His Eminence Francis J. Cardinal 
Spellman presided at a solemn mass of 
requiem on August 14. Two auxiliary 
bishops of New York archdiocese, Most 
Rev. Stephen Donohue and Most Rev. 
Philip Furlong, as well as 12 monsignori 
and 32 priests, 25 Sisters, and large dele- 
gations of the fraternal Slovak organi- 
zations, namely the First Catholic Slovak 
Union of the United States of America 
and Canada were present. East 83d 
Street between Second and Third Ave- 
nues was filled with his parishioners and 
friends, who could not get into the 
crowded church. 

One eulogy, in his native tongue, was 
delivered by the Reverend Andrew A. 


“ Novajovsky, pastor of the Most Holy 


Trinity Church, Yonkers, and the eulogy 
in English was delivered by the Very 
Reverend Philip P. Furlong, auxiliary 
bishop of New York. 

We mourn our loss. 


Mr. President, What Is the Hardest 
Part of Your Job? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 19, 1958 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently Glen Bayless, Jr., an 11-year-old 
boy, was permitted to make a special 
tour of the White House. During the 
tour this young boy asked the President, 
“What is the hardest part of your job?” 
The President opened his heart and in a 
copyright article which appeared in the 
August 17 issue of Parade he revealed 
his innermost thoughts about the bur- 
dens that rest upon him. The statement 
gives us a glimpse of Eisenhower, the 
man, and I feel the article should be 
brought to the attention of every Member 
of Congress: 

WHAT Is THE HARDEST PART OF Your JOB? 

When you sit in this chair you are faced 
not only with the problems of the United 
States, but with those of the entire world. 
Every position you take and every decision 
you make is like throwing a pebble into a 
pool. Thus, the ripples spread out touch- 
ing the lives of millions of people here and 
abroad. 

In studying all the problems that come to 
this desk you have to ask yourself always two 
questions: What will be the short-range effect 
of a decision? What will be the long-range 
effect? 

When I first sat down behind this desk 
I used to think that weighing the problems 
was the most difficult part of my day. But 
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over the years my opinion has changed some- 
what. Many problems come across this 
desk—economic problems, foreign policy 
problems, military problems, even space- 
flight problems. Possibly today there are 
more problems than ever. On the surface it 
would appear that working on these problems 
and trying to resolve them is the hardest 
part of the job. But the fact is that this is 
only the beginning. 

As President I am first of all responsible 
for the welfare of the American people, not 
only for today, but for tomorrow, too. 

What I do today cannot fail to influence 
the work of the man who follows me. Know- 
ing that, I have come to the realization that 
making a decision is only the beginning. 
The true test is that it must be the very 
best decision of which I am capable and the 
test for that must be one’s own conscience. 

If I had to answer your question in two 
words, I would say the hardest part of the 
job is satisfying yourself. And by that I 
mean satisfying yourself that you have done 
your level best for the American people for 
today and tomorrow. 


Consideration of Legislation Under Sus- 
pension of the Rules 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. JOHN V. BEAMER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 19, 1958 


Mr. BEAMER. Mr. Speaker, previous 
commitments made in my district make 
it imperative that I return to Indiana 
after today’s legislative business has 
been completed. For these reasons, I 
wish to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

First, the move on the part of the ma- 
jority leadership in attempting to con- 
sider 35 bills under suspension of rules 
was most unfortunate. Several of the 
measures were worthy in principle but 
the bills were both poorly drafted and 
wholly inadequate. Under suspension 
of rules, the House Members have no 
opportunity to either debate in detail 
or to offer perfecting amendments. 

I sincerely believe that people desire 
some legislation that would correct the 
abuses of certain labor unions as ex- 
posed by the Senate Labor Rackets 
Committee. However, S. 3974, the 
Kennedy-Ives bill, fell far short of cor- 
recting any of these evils. In fact, the 
House Committee on Labor and Educa- 
tion voted 22 to 7 against reporting the 
measure. I joined the many Members 
who had hoped that an acceptable bill 
could have been prepared and dis- 
cussed with an open rule. This would 
have been fair to labor, management, 
and to the Members of the House of 
Representatives. 

In the second place, there were many 
bills which had been considered in com- 
mittees that had not been listed for 
votes in the House. The railroad retire- 
ment bill had been reported out of the 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee and some action should have 
been taken on it. In fact, in the com- 
mittee I had supported a compromise 
measure that was reported to be at least 
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reasonably acceptable. I had wanted 
to vote in support of some such measure 
because the railroad retirement fund 
had been placed in an actuarial hazard 
by action of the previous Congress. 

Also, I join others in deploring the 
fact that so many millions and billions 
of the taxpayers’ dollars were threat- 
ened by many of the bills on this list of 
35 suspensions. 

Finally, if these bills had not con- 
sumed the time of the House, then con- 
ference reports of bills which had 
passed both the House and the Senate 
could have been accepted. For 8 years 
I have worked for a flood-control pro- 
gram for the upper Wabash River Val- 
ley. I have voted each time for the 
authorization bill and this year the Con- 
gress sent and acceptable bill to the 
President which he signed into Public 
Law 85-500. I also voted for the ap- 
propriation bill for the rivers and har- 
bors program. The conference commit- 
tee report could have been presented 
and, of course, if a recorded vote would 
have been taken, I would vote yes again. 
I have asked the pair clerk to pair me in 
favor of this bill if a vote is taken. For 
that matter, my voting record has been 
established by past votes if any con- 
ference reports require further rollcalls. 

Upon my return to the District I shall 
be called upon for reports on the work of 
the 85th Congress to many groups. It 
is going to be very difficult to find many 
actions deserving of praise. It is ap- 
parent that it was one of the “spend- 
ingest” Congresses in our history with 
the Congress appropriating far in excess 
of the request of the President. Per- 
haps this Congress will be best known 
and longest remembered by the neces- 
sary legislation that it failed to enact 
and by the partisan politics that seemed 
to flavor so many of the legislative 
proposals. 


The Progress of American Agriculture 
Under the Eisenhower Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. THOS. E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 19, 1958 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp the state- 
ment I have prepared entitled The 
Progress of American Agriculture Under 
the Eisenhower Administration.” 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


We can all be proud of the progress made 
by agriculture over the past 5 years, and 
eee proud of the progress made in 

year or so when things were not 
pi a quite as well with other segments of 
our economy. 

It is an that an upward spiral in 
our farm economy began after policies ad- 
vocated by President Eisenhower and Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson 
to take effect. The striking effects of more 
flexibility in the farm programs can be 
readily seen. 
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The first 6 months of 1958 were marred by 
recession in many lines of business and in- 
dustry, yet agriculture continued to climb 
out of the decline which accompanied the 
transition from war to peace in the early 
part of this decade. 

During this period, prices received by 
farmers averaged 8 percent higher than they 
did in the same period of 1957. In the same 
period of 1958, realized net income averaged 
22 percent above the first half of 1957. 

Total net income per farm in the first half 
of this year was running greater than in 1953, 
when the Korean emergency with its great 
demands for food and fiber was still upon 
us. This year net income per farm is run- 
ning at the rate of $2,700 while in 1953 it 
was $2,662. 

Gross farm income in the first half of 
1958 broke all past records. Farmers sold 
$13.8 billion worth of crops, livestock, and 
livestock products. This was 11 percent 
more dollars than they received in the same 
months of 1957 and nearly 5 percent above 
the previous record set in the first half of 
1952. 

Here is further evidence of a definite 
strengthening of our farm economy: 

1. Although the cost-price squeeze still 
exists as a basic problem, spiraling inflation 
has been almost halted. During the period 
from 1940 to 1952, the index of prices paid 
by farmers, including interest, taxes and 
wage rates, increased more than 100 per- 
cent. From January 1953 to June 1958, this 
index rose only 7 percent. 

2. Farm assets are at an all-time high— 
$188 billion as of January 1, 1958. 

3. Farmers have less than $11 in debts for 
each $100 of assets. In 1940, the ratio was 
$19 for each $100. 

4. Owner equities rose 7 percent during 
1957 to a peak of $168.4 billion. 

5, Farm ownership is also at a record high. 
Two out of every three farms are free of 
mortgage debt. 

6. The family farm continues to dominate 
agriculture. Ninety-six percent of our farms 
and ranches are family operations, about the 
same percentage as 30 years ago. 

7. Farm exports in fiscal 1957 set a new 
record of $4.7 billion—68 percent higher 
than in fiseal 1953 and remained high in 
fiscal 1958, They are moving at the rate of 
$4.1 billion this year. 

8. The surplus production of American 
farms is being made available for hungry 
people at home and abroad. 

9. The inventory value of livestock on 
farms for January 1, 1958, was $14.2 bil- 
lion—higher by $3 billion than a year ago. 

10. The level of living on farms is the 
highest in history, based on the percentage 
of farms with electricity, telephones, auto- 
mobiles, and the purchasing power of the 
average value of farm products sold or 
traded. 

A summary of accomplishments achieved 
by the various agencies of the Department 
of Agriculture in recent years under the 
guidance of Secretary Benson is most inter- 
esting. Here are a few of the highlights: 

COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE 

During the past 5 years, commodities 
which cost the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion $14 billion have been moved out of 
inventory and into useful consumption 
under the Department of Agriculture’s sur- 
plus disposal programs. Wheat, cotton, 
corn, and dairy products accounted for more 
than $10 billion of the total. A very high 
rate was continued during the 1957-58 fiscal 
year, with the disposal of inventory com- 
modities which cost more than 63 ½ billion. 

Commodity Credit Corporation investment 
in price-support inventories and loan stocks 
has been reduced by $1% billion during the 
past 2 years. From a peak of $8,930,000,000 
in the spring of 1956, the investment had 
dropped to $7,160,000,000 by May this year. 
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The largest storage job in history has been 
directed by the Department of Agriculture 
in recent years, to help find cover for the 
record grain supplies which have resulted 
from heavy annual production added to huge 
carryovers. 

With help from the Department in deter- 
mining areas of greatest storage need, and 
special assistance during part of this period 
in the form of a use guaranty, the com- 
mercial storage industry increased its capac- 
ity by more than 600 million bushels from 
1954 until late in 1957. Commercial in- 
creases have continued this year at an even 
faster rate. 

Farmers have also added materially to 
their on-farm storage space. During recent 
years, about 350 million bushels of new 
capacity has been added under the Depart- 
ment’s special farm facility loan program. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation has 
added emergency space of its own, when 
needed to take up the slack where commer- 
cial and farm space was not adequate in 
grain areas. CCC now owns special bins with 
a capacity of about 990 million bushels. In 
addition, grain is stored in idle merchant 
ships at coastal anchorages. Government- 
owned stocks have also been moved out of 
congested areas whenever possible, to relieve 
the storage situation. 

As a result of this coordinated effort, rec- 
ord grain supplies have been handled effec- 
tively, without any serious breakdown in 
storage operations. 


THE SOIL BANK 


Under the Soil Bank program in 1958 
alone, 27 million acres of farmland were 
taken out of crop production which would 
have added to our overall surpluses. In ad- 
dition, farmers taking part in the programs 
are making unprecedented strides in the 
conservation of our soil, water, forest, and 
wildlife resources. Over a million acres are 
being planted to forest trees. About 6 mil- 
lion acres in the Great Plains region are 
being protected by grass cover—helping to 
prevent duststorms and stabilizing agricul- 
ture in that area. Nearly 1,200,000 farmers 
are voluntarily taking part in the Soil Bank 
this year. They will receive payments of 
about $870 million to help carry out the 
objectives of the programs, 

EXPORTS 

Basic grain-export operations have been re- 
turned to normal trade channels in recent 
years. Before the program changes—made 
for wheat in the fall of 1956 and for other 
grains this year—most. exports came from 
Commodity Credit Corporation stocks. Now, 
under the new payment-in-kind programs, 
exports come from commercial stocks—with 
only the export subsidy drawn from CCC 
inventories. 

The revised programs have increased com- 
mercial participation in all phases of grain 
export operations. They have also increased 
the market demand for commercial stocks, 
at the same time lessening the required 
Government takeover of grain under price 
support programs. 

A similar type of payment-in-kind export 
program for cotton has recently been put 
into effect, and one for rice is under con- 
sideration. 

WOOL PROGRAM 


A dangerous decline in national sheep 
and wool production has been reversed un- 
der the wool program which has been in 
operation during the past 3 years. Sheep 
numbers and wool production are now in- 
creasing. This will make the United States 
less dependent on foreign wool supplies. 
Production incentive payments made to wool 
producers during the past year amounted to 
nearly $52 million. These payments are 
more than offset by tariff revenues from 
imported wool. All wool owned by the 
Government has been sold so there is no 
longer this surplus hanging over the market. 
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PRICE SUPPORT LOANS 


The Department of Agriculture extended 
more than $2,600,000,000 in direct price sup- 
ports on 1957 crops, to help farmers stabilize 
their marketing. Most of this support help 
was in the form of loans to farmers, against 
the security of their stored commodities. 
Direct purchases were used in carrying out 
price supports for dairy products. 


EMERGENCY FEED PROGRAM 


Since 1954, farmers who have been hit 
by drought, flood, or other weather calami- 
ties have been given emergency financial 
assistance in obtaining feed supplies to help 
save their basic livestock herds. During this 
period, farmers have received about 145 mil- 
lion hundredweight of feeds under the 
emergency program, with the Government 
paying $146 million of the total cost. 


SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 


The Soil Conservation Service greatly ex- 
panded assistance to small watershed proj- 
ects and activated the Great Plains con- 
servation program during the past year, 
while continuing to increase assistance to 
soil conservation districts. 

As of August 1, 1958, 123 local watershed 
projects were receiving Federal assistance 
in the installation of works of improvement, 
as compared with 42 a year ago. In addi- 
tion, SCS was assisting 243 local organiza- 
tions in preparing project plans under the 
Watershed Protection and Flood Prevention 
Act (Public Law 566). 

The Great Plains conservation program 
(Public Law 1021) was launched August 21, 
1957. In less than a year 643 farmers and 
ranchers had signed contracts covering more 
than 1% million acres for which they had 
prepared complete conservation and operat- 
ing plans. The Secretary of Agriculture has 
designated 288 counties as eligible to par- 
ticipate in the program. 

The SCS provided technical assistance to 
2,768 soil conservation districts in 1957, or 43 
more than in 1956. Conservation tech- 
nicians gave service to more than a million 
district cooperators and helped them prepare 
91,957 new basic conservation plans. SCS 
made soil and range surveys on more than 
50 million acres, an increase of 5 million 
acres over 1956. 

Soil conservation districts now include 93 
percent of the Nation’s farms and ranches 
and 88 percent of the farmland. On De- 
cember 31, 1957, they had 1,757,173 cooper- 
ators operating 527 million acres, or about 
a third of the Nation's farmland. 


FARMERS’ HOME ADMINISTRATION 


The main objective of the Farmers’ Home 
Administration continues to be to help farm 
families strengthen their positions on fam- 
ily-type farms. The agency serves the 
farmers eligible for its credit service by 
making loans suited to their individual 
needs and supplying farm and home man- 
agement assistance with each loan to the 
extent needed. 

Loans are available to help eligible farm 
families operate more efficiently; help them 
become owners of family-type farms by buy- 
ing land, improving land and buildings, and 
refinancing debts; help them individually or 
through their associations to carry out mea- 
sures for soil and water conservation, and 
to develop water systems for irrigation and 
farmstead use; and to help owners of farms 
build or repair farmhouses and other essen- 
tial farm buildings for themselves or their 
tenants. The agency also extends emer- 
gency credit to farmers in areas hard hit by 
floods, drought, or other natural calamities 
or when economic conditions bring about a 
need for emergency credit. 

The administration has sponsored meas- 
ures which have expanded the regular loan 
services of the Farmers’ Home Administra- 
tion in the past 4 years. 
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The maximum amount that a family-type 
farmer may now be indebted has been in- 
creased, under certain conditions, from 
$10,000 to $20,000. Real-estate loans may 
now be made primarily for refinancing debts. 
As an implementation of the rural-develop- 
ment program, eligible farmers who have 
part-time employment off the farm may 
now obtain operating and farm development 
loans. 

Permanent authority has been established 
for farmhousing loans and this phase of 
the lending program was substantially 
broadened in March 1958. Soil and water 
conservation loans, formerly made only in 
17 Western States, are available throughout 
the Nation. The agency has a special credit 
program to help farmers and ranchers in the 
Great Plains area make proper use of their 
land, 

In addition to direct loans from appro- 
priated funds, loans to buy or improve farms 
or for soil and water conservation practices 
may be made from funds advanced by pri- 
vate lenders and insured by the Farmers’ 
Home Administration. 

The agency has experienced a general in- 
crease in the total loans made and insured 
in the past few years. For example, the 
total for fiscal 1953 was $229 million com- 
pared with $330,162,000 for the year just 
ended, The average fiscal year total for the 
past 5 years has been $315,651,000. 


FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL SERVICE 


Under this administration, record levels 
of agricultural exports have been attained. 
These high-level exports have brought addi- 
tional income to farmers and to the busi- 
ness community that services agriculture. 
They have helped to reduce the agricultural 
surplus. They have supported the United 
States foreign policy by helping to feed and 
clothe millions of friendly foreign people. 

Today's favorable export situation is in 
marked contrast to the slump of 1952-53. 
Immediately after the Korean conflict, 
United States agricultural exports had fallen 
to a postwar low value of $2.8 billion. Vig- 
orous action was taken by the administra- 
tion to rebuild them. This action was 
highly successful. Agricultural exports in- 
creased steadily to an alltime high value of 
$4.7 billion in fiscal year 1957, and are con- 
tinuing high today. In the 1958 fiscal year 
that ended June 30, United States agricul- 
tural exports totaled $4.1 billion, a value 
second highest in history. At the current 
export rate, foreign markets are absorbing 
the output of about one-sixth of United 
States cropland. 

The administration went about rebuilding 
exports through several approaches. One 
was to strengthen the facilities of the De- 
partment of Agriculture that are concerned 
with foreign marketing. Another was to 
initiate a new program of aggressive foreign 
market promotion, in which private agricul- 
tural trade groups are close cooperators. 
Another was to participate actively in the 
trade agreements program, which helps as- 
sure access of United States farm products 
to foreign markets. Still another was to 
carry out new policies and programs to make 
United States farm products more competi- 
tive in world markets and to help overcome 
the frequent problem of dollar shortages 
among countries wishing to buy United States 
farm products. 

The Foreign Agricultural Service was re- 
established in the Department in 1953, spe- 
cifically to give leadership to the aggressive 
foreign marketing of United States farm 
products. It replaced the former Office of 
Foreign Agricultural Relations which existed 
primarily as a world agricultural study and 
research group. 

In 1954 the agricultural attachés were 
transferred back to the Department from 
the Department of State, and today they di- 
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rectly represent American agriculture at 51 
foreign posts. 

At the same time, the Department greatly 
expanded the work of its foreign marketing 
specialists who, in cooperation with United 
States trade groups, constantly explore com- 
petition, marketing problems, and sales op- 
portunities abroad. 

To help meet increasing foreign competi- 
tion and to help make foreign consumers 
more aware of United States farm products, 
the Department—in cooperation with United 
States farm and trade groups—initiated a. 
broad program of foreign market develop- 
ment. Millions of foreign consumers now 
are seeing United States farm products at- 
tractively displayed at international trade 
fairs. Other types of promotions also are 
used to reach potential buyers. Some 238 
promotional projects in 34 countries are 
building foreign markets for wheat, cotton, 
dairy products, tobacco, and other leading 
United States farm products, and 46 United 
States farm and trade groups are cooperat- 
ing. 

The administration is working constantly 
to gain better entry for United States farm 
products in foreign countries. This work is 
one of the important activities of the agri- 
cultural attachés and FAS staff specialists. 
Its importance is indicated by the fact that 
about three-fourths of United States farm 
exports go to countries that have eased their 
import restrictions under the trade agree- 
ments program. 

Price support programs were found to be 
pricing some United States farm products out 
of the world market. Accordingly, the ad- 
ministration took realistic action to lower, 
where necessary, the export sale prices of 
commodities held by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation and thereby make them com- 
petitive with those of other exporting coun- 
tries. This policy has had a healthful ef- 
fect on exports of several commodities, in- 
cluding cotton, wheat, and feed grains. 

Also, the administration aided in formu- 
lating and is administering special export 
programs that are adding greatly to the vol- 
ume of farm products moving abroad. Prin- 
cipal of these programs is Public Law 480, 
which provides for selling United States farm 
surpluses for foreign currencies, bartering 
them for strategic materials, and donating 
them to needy foreign people. An estimated 
31 percent of United States agricultural ex- 
ports moved under special programs in fiscal 
year 1958. 

Effective though the special export pro- 
grams are as temporary devices, the admin- 
istration's long-term objective is to help 
commercial agricultural trade achieve maxi- 
mum export sales of United States farm 
products, with payment in dollars, Commer- 
cial export sales for dollars totaled $2.8 bil- 
lion in fiscal year 1957, which was second 
highest in history, and this figure was slightly. 
exceeded in the 1958 fiscal year that recently 
ended. 


AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 


Agricultural marketing programs of the 
United States Department of Agriculture dur- 
ing the last 5 years have been aimed at ex- 
panding markets for farm products, increas- 
ing efficiency in the marketing process, im- 
proving quality of products for market, and 
making best possible use of surplus commod- 
ities obtained under the Department's price- 
support and surplus-removal programs. 

More than 7 billion pounds of surplus 
foods have been donated to school-lunch pro- 
grams, charitable institutions, and needy 
persons at home and abroad since 1953 under 
food-distribution programs of the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service. These foods have 
been supplied to more than 75 million people 
in this country and around the world. 

Under the national school-lunch program, 
approximately 1144 million children ate 2 
billion nutritious lunches in 60,000 schools 
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during the 1957-58 school year. In addition 
to Federal assistance in the form of surplus 
foods and appropriated funds, these schools 
purchased locally foods valued at more than 
$475 million, a considerable market for farm 
products. 

The special milk program, inaugurated in 
1954, has resulted in a tremendous increase 
in milk consumption in the Nation’s schools. 
It was expanded to include summer camps, 
nursery schools, and settlement houses, and 
has been extended for 3 more years. In the 
1958 fiscal year, nearly 2 billion half pints of 
milk were served to children in 75,000 schools 
and institutions under the program. 

Marketing research conducted by the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service in the last 5 years 
has resulted in savings of millions of dollars 
in marketing costs for the producer, proc- 
essor, and the general public and has helped 
to bring products of higher quality to the 
consumer, 

New wholesale produce markets planned 
with AMS assistance are saving more than 
half a million dollars a year each in several 
cities. A new wholesale food distribution 
center now under construction in Philadel- 
phia is designed to reduce food-handling 
costs by $6 million a year. 

Crop and livestock reports of the Depart- 
ment keep the public informed on changes 
in acreage, yield, production of crops, and 
livestock, stocks of commodities on farms 
and off farms including cold storage, agri- 
cultural wages and employment, and prices 
received and paid by farmers. A vigorous 
program of research was launched in 1953 to 
test and develop improved sampling tech- 
niques for obtaining information for these 
reports. 

Several new reports have been added and 
old reports expanded in the last 5 years to 
reflect major changes in the commodity pic- 
ture. 

Federal inspection and grading of farm 
products increased considerably since 1953. 
Poultry inspection was more than doubled; 
shell-egg grading rose from 10 percent to 21 
percent of eggs sold off farms; inspection and 
grading of dairy products increased from 
1,596 million pounds to 3,441 million pounds; 
and Federal grading of carcass meats in- 
creased from 21.6 percent (in 1950, prior to 
compulsory grading under OPS) to 46 per- 
cent in 1958. Inspection of fruits and vege- 
tables increased by 11 percent from 1953 to 
1957 with a 35-percent jump in inspection 
of raw products for processing. 

Cotton classing for farmers under the 
Smith-Doxey Act increased from 63 percent 
of total United States ginnings in the 1952- 
53 season to 87 percent in the 1957-58 season. 
Cotton classing on a fee basis under the 
United States Cotton Standards Act in- 
creased from less than half a million samples 
in 1953 fiscal year to 9.8 million samples 
in fiscal 1958. As a service to growers, all 
tobacco sold at auction is federally inspected 
and graded prior to sale. Since 1953, this 
service has been extended to nine new to- 
bacco auction markets. 


New Federal standards have been devel-. 


oped for many farm products in the iast 
5 years to bring to more than 360 the 
number of products on which quality stand- 
ards are now available. The first major re- 
vision of United States standards for wheat 
in 20 years was made in 1957. As a result, 
the number of complaints from foreign 
receivers on the quality of United States 
wheat decreased materially. 

Reporting of market news has been ex- 
panded with the addition of a number of 
new reporting points since 1953. Under the 
Poultry Products Inspection Act passed in 
1957, compulsory Federal inspection of poul- 
try and poultry products was started in 
May 1958. 

Administration of the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act has been strengthened and super- 
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vision of trade practices in both the live- 
stock marketing and meatpacking fields has 
been expanded since 1953. An additional 
300 livestock markets have been posted under 
the act, bringing to a total of more than 
600 the number now supervised. Packer 
buyers were first required to register under 
the act in September 1954; more than 2,600 
such buyers are now registered. 

The Federal milk marketing order pro- 
gram has been developed rapidly in terms 
of number of orders, volume of milk priced 
under them, and interrelationship of fluid 
milk markets. The orders have helped to 
stablize marketing conditions in the regu- 
lated areas. From the 49 milk marketing 
orders in effect January 1, 1953, the number 
has increased to 68 in August 1958. De- 
liveries of milk priced under Federal orders 
during the 1958 fiscal year totaled 35 billion 
pounds, a 50-percent increase over 1952 
volume. 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 


Important developments in research and 
regulatory activities that have made agricul- 
tural headlines in recent years cover many 
fields. Outstanding examples since 1952 in- 
clude: 

1. Establishment of pioneering research 
laboratories in numerous categories directed 
toward the discovery of basic natural laws 
and new facts and principles. At this time 
12 such laboratories have been established 
and more are under consideration. 

2. New research facilities to insure future 
progress for agriculture have been estab- 
lished. Among these is the Plum Island Ani- 
mal Disease Laboratory for research on foot- 
and-mouth disease and other foreign diseases 
of animals. Equally important is the new 
animal disease laboratory at Ames, Iowa, 
presently in the planning and design stage. 

3. Successful completion of the program to 
stamp out foot-and-mouth disease in Mexico. 
This relieves our own livestock producers 
from the dangers of having a source of pos- 
sible infection so close at hand. 

4. Eradication of an invasion of Mediter- 
ranean fruit fly in Florida. 

5. An expanded program looking toward 
eventual eradication of brucellosis. States 
with modified certified brucellosis-free status 
increased from 3 in 1954 to 13 States and 
Puerto Rico in 1958. 

6. Developed and perfected monogerm vari- 
eties of sugar beets. This advance effectively 
removes the final obstacle to the mechaniza- 
tion of this crop. 

7. Emphasis has been placed on expanded 
research to find industrial uses for our abun- 
dant agricultural products. 

8. Appropriations for agricultural research 
have been increased by 95 percent since 1953. 
This increase amounts to almost $59 million 
compared with less than $2 million in the 
preceding 4 years. 


COOPERATIVE EXTENSION SERVICE 


The work of this Service is beamed toward 
the whole family with special emphasis on 
training young people through 4-H Club 
programs. 

Surplus lard and consumer discrimination 
against fat meat present a serious problem 
in the swine industry. Extension educa- 
tional effort has been directed toward train- 
ing producers to recognize and select meat- 
type hogs which produce leaner pork, more 
prolific, and more efficient converters of 
feed. As a result, in some areas the percent 
of meat-type hogs has risen from 15-18 to 
30-35 percent. 

Since 1953, the Extension has been called 
upon to work increasingly with firms en- 
gaged in processing, packaging, and prepar- 
ing foods. Consumers are demanding what 
Secretary Benson has termed “built-in maid 
service,” and attention is being given to this: 
fact. Marketing educational work has been 
greatly expanded and is now being carried 
on in 47 States and 5 Territories. Federal 
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support of these programs has tripled dur- 
ing the past 5 years. 

Approximately 64,000 families were as- 
sisted in 1957 in developing combined farm 
and home plans. In 1956, 160,000 persons 
participated in Land Appreciation Schools. 

Since 1953, about 40 percent more fami- 
lies have been helped in making improve- 
ments in buying food, clothing, and equip- 
ment. 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION 


REA is helping farmers and other rural 
people to use modern electric and telephone 
services for more profitable operations. 
Since 1953, the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration has stepped up its activities to 
help 988 rural electric and 596 rural tele- 
phone systems meet a continuously growing 
demand for their services. 

Loans to rural electric systems last fiscal 
year reached $241 million. About two- 
thirds of these funds will be used to help 
borrowers keep up with growth in use of 
electricity among rural people. Telephone 
loans are being made at the high level of 
about $90 million a year. More than 29 per- 
cent of all electric loans ($3.8 billion) and 
78 percent of all telephone loans ($478 mil- 
lion) have been made since January 1, 1953. 

REA has given particular attention to its 
borrowers’ need for an expanding supply of 
power at lower cost. It has pressed the 
search for more economical means of power 
production and assisted borrowers in ob- 
taining substantial savings in initial invest- 
ment and operating costs through inter- 
connection, joint operations, and more effi- 
cient generating units. In fiscal year 1958, 
loans were made to provide additional gen- 
erating capacity in the amount of 170,000 
kilowatts. Generation and transmission 
loans have accounted for about 29 percent 
of the total loaned for rural electrification 
since January 1, 1953, compared with only 
19 percent before that date. These have 
included first loans to 4 new G & T federa- 
tions and two 2 established borrowers for 
conventional generating facilities to be used 
at proposed atomic-energy plants. One of 
these atomic plants (Elk River, Minn.) is 
under construction. 

Rural electric systems financed by REA 
serve 4.5 million consumers. About 600,000 
of these received service during the past five” 
years. This rate of growth—about 100,000 a 
year—is expected to continue, 

The cost of power to rural residential con- 
sumers has dropped about % cent per kwh 
since 1952. The cost now is 2.77 cents per 
kwh, lowest in REA history. The wholesale 
cost to REA distribution borrowers is also 
at a record low and 8 percent lower than in 
1952. The wholesale average is 7.4 mills per 
kwh. 

REA activities since 1953 have brought 
strength and direction to the rural tele- 
phone program. This, plus an improvement 
in supplies of materials and equipment 
after settlement of the Korean conflict, has 
speeded the job of giving better telephone 
service to rural communities. In early 1953 
some 40 REA borrowers had cutover 85 dial 
central offices, to bring new or improved 
service to 7,500 subscribers. As of June 30, 
1958, 440 borrowers had cutover 1,642 new 
dial exchanges. Loans approved since Jan- 
uary 1, 1953 will benefit more than 728,000 
farm families and other rural subscribers. 
Total telephone loans made to date will 
benefit about 1,000,000 rural subscribers. 

Given encouragement toward independ- 
ence and self-reliance, REA borrowers have 
made substantial financial growth since 
1953. Net worth of electrification borrowers 
has nearly tripled, increasing from $161 mil- 
lion in December 1952 to $437 million in De- 
cember 1957. During the period January 1, 
1953—-June 30, 1958, the number of elec- 
trification borrowers behind in their loan 
payments dropped from 45 to 4. Payments 
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on debt in advance of due date have risen 
from $52.5 million to about $129 million, 
In the much newer telephone program ad- 
vance payments amount to about $710,000 
and all except 15 borrowers are current or 
ahead on debt payments. 

REA has streamlined procedures to speed 
processing of loans, give improved service to 
borrowers, and reduce administrative costs. 
With about 10 percent fewer employees, 
REA is now carrying out much bigger elec- 
tric and telephone programs than in 1952. 
Working with industry, REA carries on con- 
stant research to hold down construction 
costs and improve performance and service. 

To help borrowers keep ahead of new 
power demands and growing competition, 
REA has developed new techniques and ap- 
proaches to long-range planning for rural 
electric systems. Borrowers will be able to 
schedule construction for several years 
ahead and to expand at minimum cost. 
First loans based on these principles have 
been made. New telephone construction is 
also planned to meet needs over an ex- 
tended period. 

FOREST SERVICE 

Progress by this agency over the past sev- 
eral years has added greatly to financial as 
well as the recreational wealth of the Na- 
tion. 

The year 1957, for example, brought two 
new milestones in forest conservation. For 
the first time, a record one billion trees 
were planted in the United States. 

The area reforested by all agencies for 
timber growing, watershed protection, and 
other forest purposes, plus that planted for 
wind barriers, was more than one million 
acres—double the acreage planted in 1950. 

Eighty-six percent of the tree planting was 
on non-Federal lands, most of it on private 
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lands under cooperative programs conducted 
by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture and the States to encourage and 
facilitate the planting of trees. The re- 
maining 14 percent of the 1957 tree plant- 


ing was on Federal lands, mostly on Na- 


tional Forest lands administered by the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 

The Department cooperates with 43 States, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico in the production 
and distribution of trees to farmers and 
other landowners for planting woodlands 
and shelterbelts. The 712 million trees pro- 
duced in this program in 1957 was five times 
the number produced in 1950. 

Another milestone of which FS is proud: 
The number of forest fires last year was re- 
duced to an all-time low. Breaking below 
the 100,000 mark for the first time, forest 
fires in the United States were held to 83,400 
in_ 1957, a big drop from the 143,000 in 1956, 
and more than 200,000 10 years ago. The 
area burned was almost halved, dropping 
from 6,605,900 in 1956 to 3,409,000 acres in 
1957. Ten years ago forest fires burned 
23,225,932 acres, 

FARMER COOPERATIVE SERVICE 

A major accomplishment has been the 
study of cooperative financing which pro- 
vides for the first time comprehensive infor- 
mation on methods used in cooperative 
financing. 

Two major revisions of basic publications 
have been made since 1953. Demands for 
for publication on cooperatives have nearly 
tripled in recent years. 

RURAL DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 

The rural development program, now going 

forward on a demonstration basis in 63 pilot 
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counties and 8 areas (2 or more counties 
each) in 30 States, enlists private and public 
cooperation to raise levels of living in areas 
with many underemployed rural people. 

Rural development committees have been 
organized in each of these States. State and 
local leaders are working toward a better bal- 
ance between agriculture, industry and other 
sources of income in the pilot counties. Six 
Federal departments are supporting the work 
of State agencies, private citizens and organi- 
zations. The program involves research, 
education, and community action. 

In fiscal 1958, the rural development pro- 
gram was expanded to six additional States 
and Puerto Rico. The impact and effect of 
the program were also greatly extended 
through important national, regional, and 
State meetings; increased participation on 
the part of Government agencies and pri- 
vate organizations; and growing public inter- 
est in the problems of underemployed rural 
people. 

The Department of Agriculture during the 
year continued to contribute special funds 
to the rural development program through 
allocations to the States by the Federal Ex- 
tension Service, and additional expenditures 
for conservation work in demonstration 
counties and for research in cooperation with 
State experiment stations. 

A major national conference was held at 
Memphis, Tenn., in June, bringing together 
prominent representatives of 100 nongov- 
ernment organizations, 32 land-grant col- 
leges, and all Government agencies con- 
cerned. The meeting was highlighted by an 
intensive 2-day discussion of economic and 
social problems in underdeveloped rural 
areas, and methods of strengthening rural 
development programs. Its educational im- 
portance cannot be exaggerated. 
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WEDNESDAY, AuGust 20, 1958 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m. 

Dr. Caradine R. Hooton, general sec- 
retary of the General Board of Temper- 
ance of the Methodist Church, Wash- 
ington, D. C., offered the following 
prayer: 


Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, 
who in every time of human trouble 
points out the way to holy triumph, 
give us this day, we humbly pray, the 
grace to exalt Thy sovereignty above 
every interest we serve; and grant us 
the presence and power of the Prince 
of Peace, through whom all men of 
good will may be brought into creative 
reconciliation. 

Reckon not against Thy people their 
many sins. Enlighten our understand- 
ings with knowledge and love of right, 
and so govern our lives by the spirit 
of Thy laws that we may overcome 
the pressures and temptations to put 
personal interests above public welfare. 

Be gracious unto these chosen leaders, 
our Lord, and bless them with insight 
and courage, that they, being devoted 
to Thy purposes, may ever be defended 
by Thy power; through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 
On request of Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of 
Tuesday, August 19, 1958, was dispensed 
with. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed the following bills of the Sen- 
ate, severally with an amendment, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

S. 122. An act for the relief of the estate 
of Sinclair G. Stanley; 

S. 1764. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Public School Food Services Act; 

S. 3276. An act for the relief of Carl Ebert 
and his wife, Gertrude Ebert; 

S. 3321. An act for the relief of George E. 
Ketchum; and 

S. 3818. An act for the relief of Vicenta 
Garcia y Puente. 


The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H. R. 6489. An act for the relief of Thomas 
A. Howe; 

H. R. 8619. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Clare M. Ash; 

H.R.9256. An act for the relief of the 
Park National Bank; 

H. R. 11718. An act for the relief of James 
A. Shearer; and 

H. R. 12106. An act for the relief of Samuel 
Abraham, John A. Carroll, Forrest E, Rob- 
inson, Thomas J. Sawyers, Jack Silmon, and 
David N. Wilson. 


The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to a concurrent 
resolution (H. Con. Res. 380) authorizing 
the Clerk of the House to make changes 
in the enrollment of H. R. 13132, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred as in- 
dicated: 


H. R. 9256. An act for the relief of the 
Park National Bank; 

H. R. 11718. An act for the relief of James 
A. Shearer; and 

H. R. 12106. An act for the relief of Sam- 
uel Abraham, John A. Carroll, Forrest E. 
Robinson, Thomas J. Sawyers, Jack Silmon, 
and David N. Wilson; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

H. R. 6489. An act for the relief of Thomas 
A. Howe; and 

H. R. 8619. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Clare M. Ash; to the Committee on Finance. 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE DURING 
MORNING HOUR 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that in 
connection with morning business, 
statements made during the morning 
hour be limited to 3 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 

REPORT ON TRAFFIC IN OPIUM AND OTHER 

DANGEROUS DRUGS 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report on traffic in opium and other dan- 
gerous drugs, for the year ended December 
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31, 1957 (with an accompanying report); to 

the Committee on Finance. 

INCREASE OF LIMITATION ON BASIC COMPEN- 
SATION OF CERTAIN CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES OF 
THE Coast GUARD 


A letter from the Acting Secretary of the 
‘Treasury, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend subsection 432 (g) of 
title 14, United States Code, so as to increase 
the limitation on basic compensation of 
civilian keepers of lighthouses and civilians 
employed on lightships and other vessels of 
the Coast Guard from $3,750 to $5,100 per 
annum (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

REVISION OF COMMUNICATIONS ACT OF 1934 

A letter from the Chairman, Federal Com- 
munications Commission, Washington, D. C., 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation, 
relating to revision in the Communications 
Act of 1934 (47 U. S. C. 409 (c)) to conform 
to the substance of the Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act (5 U. S. C. 1001—) (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 

By the VICE PRESIDENT: 

A resolution adopted by the Board of Su- 
pervisors of Maui County, Hawaii, favoring 
the enactment of the bill (H. R. 13070) to 
provide for the disposition of surplus per- 
sonal property to the governments of Alaska 
and Hawaii until December 31, 1959; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS IN SU- 
PERIOR NATIONAL FOREST—RES- 
OLUTIONS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
recent days I have received several reso- 
lutions urging the Congress to appropri- 
ate additional funds to the Department 
of the Interior for construction projects 
and other projects which have been 
planned or are in the planning stage for 
Superior National Forest. I now have 
a resolution which has been adopted by 
the village of McKinley, St. Louis 
County, Minn., and I ask unanimous 
consent that the resolution be printed in 
the Recorp, and appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recor», as follows: 

Resolution 423 
Resolution requesting appropriation of addi- 
tional funds for improvements in the 

Superior National Forest 

Whereas the greatly reduced production of 
the iron mines operating in the Mesabi Iron 
Range, St. Louis County, Minn., have caused 
critical unemployment and related economic 
problems; and 

Whereas some funds have been appropri- 
ated for expenditure by the Department of 
the Interior for construction projects in the 
Superior National Forest, which forest is 
closely adjacent to and includes part of the 
Mesabi Iron Range, and the funds have 
helped the unemployment situation but are 
inadequate to materially benefit this area; 
and 

Whereas the expenditures of such moneys 
for various construction projects in the 
Superior National Forest will provide needed 
facilities within the forest to make the area 
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more attractive to the country: Now, there- 
fore, be it hereby 

Resolved, That additional moneys be ap- 
propriated by the Congress of the United 
States to construct the needed roads, fire 
breaks, trails, camping facilities, and other 


needed requirements in the Superior Na- 


tional Forest immediately, as these improve- 
ments will not only be of benefit to the Na- 
tion as a whole, but will provide additional 
employment to the unemployed labor force 
in this area which has been increased greatly 
with the reduction of steel products and the 
mining of iron ore; be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to Congressman JoHN A. BLATNIK, 
Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY, Senator EDWARD 
J. THYE, and Congresswoman Cora KNUTSON. 
LEONARD BUTALA, 
Mayor. 
Attest: 
CLARK M. MACKIE, 
Village Clerk. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
have received a resolution from the town 
of Stuntz, County of St. Louis, Minn., 
urging the Congress to appropriate addi- 
tional funds to the Department of the 
Interior to be used in carrying out proj- 
ects now in progress and other projects 
that have been planned or are in the 
planning stage for Superior National 
Forest. 


I ask unanimous consent that the res- 
olution be printed in the Recorp, and 
appropriately referred. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


Whereas the Department of Interior is in 
the process of carrying out a number of 
construction projects, and other projects are 
planned or are in the planning stages for 
the Superior National Forest; and 

Whereas an acute unemployment situation 
exists on the Mesabi Range and in particular 
in the town of Stuntz and the village of 
Hibbing: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the town board of the town 
of Stuntz, That the Congress of the United 
States be memorialized requesting that body 
to appropriate additional funds to the De- 
partment of Interior to be used for the carry- 
ing out of construction projects now in prog- 
ress and other projects which have been 
planned or are in the planning stages for 
the Superior National Forest and at an early 
a date as Possible; be it further 

Resolved, That a fair proportion of said 
funds be earmarked and set aside for em- 
ployment of unemployed persons in the town 
of Stuntz and the village of Hibbing so as 
to alleviate the acute unemployment situa- 
tion which exists on the Mesabi Range; be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded by the clerk immediately to Con- 
gressman JOHN A. BLATNIK, Senator HUBERT 
HUMPHREY, Senator Epwarp J. THYE, and 
Congresswoman Cora Knutson forthwith. 

Dated at Hibbing, Minn., this 7th day of 
August 1958. 

ELIZABETH KENNEDY, 
Clerk, Town of Stuntz. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, with- 
out amendment: 

H. R. 13475. An act to authorize an ex- 
change of lands at the Rochester Fish-Cul- 
tural Station, Ind. (Rept. No, 2483). 
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By Mr. GREEN, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, without amendment: 

H. J. Res. 658. Joint resolution authorizing 
and requesting the President to invite the 
countries of the free world to participate in 
the California International Trade Fair and 
Industrial Exposition to be held in Los An- 
geles, Calif., from April 1 to 12, 1959 (Rept. 
No. 2484). 

By Mr. CHAVEZ, from the Committee on 
Public Works, without amendment: 

H. R. 11456. An act to authorize the ex- 
change of certain real property heretofore 
conveyed to the city of El Paso, Tex., by the 
United States, for other real property of 
equal value, and for other purposes (Rept. 
No. 2485). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment: 

H. N. 1684. An act for the relief of William 
Franklin Rollins (Rept. No. 2486) ; 

H. R. 8759. An act for the relief of W. G. 
Hollomon and Mrs. W. G. Hollomon (Rept. 
No. 2487); and 

H. R. 9258. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Minnie Perreira (Rept. No. 2488). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with an amendment: 

S. 3545. A bill for the relief of John F. 
Sheehan (Rept. No. 2489). 


DIVERSION OF WATER FROM LAKE 
MICHIGAN INTO ILLINOIS 
WATERWAY—REPORT OF A COM- 
MITTEE—INDIVIDUAL AND SEP- 
ARATE VIEWS 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Cuavez], from the Committee on Public 
Works, I report favorably, without 
amendment, the bill (H. R. 2) to author- 
ize the State of Illinois and the Met- 
ropolitan Sanitary District of Greater 
Chicago, under the direction of the Sec- 
retary of the Army, to test, on a 3-year 
basis, the effect of increasing the diver- 
sion of water from Lake Michigan into 
the Illinois Waterway, and for other pur- 
poses, and I submit a report (No. 2482) 
thereon. I ask unanimous consent that 
the report may be printed, together with 
the individual views of the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. NEUBERGER], and separate 
views of the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
McNamara]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received and the bill will be placed 
on the calendar; and, without objection, 
the report will be printed as requested by 
the Senator from Oklahoma. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


As in executive session, 
The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 


By Mr. CHAVEZ, from the Committee on 
Public Works: s 

Brig. Gen. Robert G. MacDonnell, United 
States Army (lieutenant colonel, Corps of 
Engineers), to be president and senior mem- 
ber of the California Debris Commission. 

By Mr. GREEN, from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations: 

Maxwell M. Rabb, of Massachusetts, John 
W. Hanes, Jr., of Virginia; Robert H. Ham- 
lin, of Massachusetts; and George N. Shuster, 
of Connecticut, to be representatives to the 
10th session of the General Conference of 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization; and 

Anna L. Rose Hawkes, of Vermont; Justus 
B. L. Lawrence, of New York; William Albert 
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Noyes, Jr., of New York, and John R. Rich- 
ards, of Oregon; to be alternate representa- 
tiver to the 10th session of the General Con- 
ference of the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization. 

By Mr. BUTLER, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

Carlton G. Beall, of Maryland, to be United 
States marshal for the district of Columbia. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. MANSFIELD: 

S. 4316. A bill to provide for the relocation 
of the Fort Peck-Great Falls transmission 
line in the vicinity of the city of Glasgow, 
Mont.; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

By Mr. HUMPHREY: 

S. 4317. A bill to extend the copyright pro- 
visions of title 17 of the United States Code 
to musical compositions produced without 
the use of a conventional system of nota- 
tions; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. HUMPHREY when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MUNDT: 

S. 4318. A bill to place in trust status cer- 
tain lands on the Rosebud Sioux Reservation 
in South Dakota; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: 

S. 4319. A bill to prohibit convicted felons 
from holding union office or employment; to 
the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. WILLIAMS when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 


EXTENSION OF COPYRIGHT PRO- 
VISIONS TO CERTAIN MUSICAL 
COMPOSITIONS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference, a bill 
to amend the Copyright Act of 1909. Let 
me explain my reason for introducing 
this bill at this time so late in the ses- 
sion. 

We all know that the Copyright Act 
of 1909 is undergoing extensive revisions. 
The very extensiveness of these revisions 
will consume a great deal of time per- 
haps even beyond the next session of 
Congress. Meanwhile, the present gap 
in the Copyright Act of 1909 could be 
corrected shortly after Congress recon- 
venes next January so that the compos- 
ers of the new art of electronic music in 
the United States should not continue 
to be handicapped in the development of 
their art. 

Electronic music is created without 
musical instruments by producing 
sounds by electronic means directly on 
magnetic tape without utilizing a written 
score. It is widely recognized in Europe 
and even behind the Iron Curtain as 
the music of the future. France, West 
Germany, Italy, Belgium, and the Soviet 
Union have elaborate centers where 
composers are able to work with the nec- 
essary facilities. It is of such impor- 
tance in Europe that the Brussels World’s 
Fair is devoting a full week to this form 
of experimental music. The American 
composer in this field is in such an un- 
derprivileged position that not only is 
there no official American participation, 
but the journal published by the world’s 
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fair describing this international experi- 
mental music event makes practically no 
mention of any work done in the United 
States. 

Mr. President, our American compos- 
ers are not only faced with the costs 
of expensive equipment and material 
that they must use in this work, but 
even the fruit of their labor is unpro- 
tected by copyright for lack of a written 
score—depriving them of the royalties 
which their work has earned, This 
handicap has limited the production of 
such music in the United States be- 
cause the Copyright Act of 1909 requires 
that written notation be submitted in 
order to copyright a piece of music, and 
in electronic music there is no notation 
possible as the music is created directly 
on tape. 

For example, a young American cou- 
ple composed an entire sound track 
score for a Hollywood feature film. Al- 
though the work was very successful 
and was nominated for an academy 
award, the Hollywood studio found that 
they could not bring out a sound-track 
album of this film without jeopardizing 
their copyright on the film sound-track 
by putting it on disk. It is such an im- 
portant adjunct to a motion picture to 
issue a sound-track album that this in- 
ability to bring out a copyrighted phono- 
graph record has deterred the Holly- 
wood producers from further using this 
form of modern music. So the Amer- 
ican composer of electronic music is 
both deprived of the important royalty 
income from phonograph records and 
also for practical purposes excluded 
from motion picture scoring oppor- 
tunities. Both of these problems could 
be solved if the copyright law had pro- 
vision for this form of music. 

There is no good reason why American 
composers working with this new and 
very promising musical form should not 
have the statutory copyright protection 
which all other artists are afforded, and 
which is not contained in the present 
statute simply because this form of art 
was not in existence when the statute 
was created. While it would, of course, 
be desirable to incorporate this amend- 
ment into the full revision of the copy- 
right law, the delay which would be 
caused by awaiting the complete revi- 
sion would create a severe hardship con- 
dition for the composers in this field 
who are at present without statutory 
protection and are not able, therefore, 
to issue recordings of their work. 

Hence, by introducing this measure 
today, and serving notice that I shall in- 
troduce an identical bill next January, I 
hope reports from the appropriate 
agencies can be expedited and early pas- 
sage assured. 

I offer this particular amendment be- 
cause I desire to get department reports 
on it during the period of the adjourn- 
ment of Congress, so that when the 
Committee on the Judiciary and the 
Subcommittee on Copyrights and Pat- 
ents meet next January, there will be no 
excuse for the department to delay in 
getting their views and observations re- 
lating to the amendment on the record. 

Also, I understand that the staff will 
be studying the matter, and I want to 
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have the language of the amendment 
available for their review. 

Mr. President, I ask that the bill be 
received and printed, and that it be 
appropriately referred. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 4317) to extend the copy- 
right provisions of title 17 of the United 
States Code to musical compositions 
produced without the use of a conven- 
tional system of notations, introduced by 
Mr. HUMPHREY, was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 


PROHIBITION OF CONVICTED FEL- 
ONS HOLDING UNION OFFICE OR 
EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to prohibit convicted felons from hold- 
ing union office or employment. 

The bill which I am introducing is a 
simple but extremely necessary one. It 
makes it a Federal criminal offense for 
any person convicted of a felony there- 
after to hold office or important employ- 
ment in a labor union. 

The events of the past several weeks 
have made the enactment of legislation 
of this kind a matter of the most press- 
ing urgency. The reappearance before 
the McClellan committee of Jimmy 
Hoffa, boss of the Teamsters’ Union, has 
revealed that many of the most impor- 
tant officials of that union are ex-con- 
victs. Wherever the McClellan commit- 
tee has developed evidence of corruption, 
bribery, extortion, blackmail, shake- 
downs, arson, violence, and sudden death 
in the affairs of the Teamsters’ Union, an 
ex-convict teamster official seems to be 
involved. Jim Hoffa himself has done 
nothing to eliminate these criminal ele- 
ments, and gives no indication that he 
intends doing so. To the contrary, his 
attitude on these matters before the Mc- 
Clellan committee has been one of non- 
cooperation—yes, even of defiance. And 
it is painfully clear that there is nothing 
either in existing Federal law or in the 
powers and programs of the AFL-CIO 
that will enable this terrible condition 
to be remedied. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I want to com- 
mend the Senator on the proposed legis- 
lation which he has introduced, but I 
wish to point out I am afraid it will not 
get rid of Jimmy Hoffa, because Jimmy 
Hoffa has never served a jail sentence. 
That was the main trouble with the 
proposed legislation defeated in the 
House the other day. We could not get 
at the Hoffas and the Becks and the 
Dios unless they had a jail record. We 
have to do something more. I think the 
approach of the Senator from Delaware 
is a good approach; but until we give the 
people who work the right to join or not 
join unions—in other words, provide a 
free union movement—and let them get 
rid of their own officers, the problem will 
not be solved. Jimmy Hoffa has not 
served time in jail, so this bill would not 
touch him. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. It is true that the 
bill may not touch him, but the point I 
am trying to make is that in the closing 
days of the session we could at least en- 
act some legislation which would give 
relief in this field. I do not think, hav- 
ing knowledge of what has been dis- 
closed, Congress can adjourn without 
giving some relief. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I could not agree 
with the Senator more. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I will go further. 
At the time we had the labor bill before 
the Senate, I supported many amend- 
ments, which we were unable to incor- 
porate in the bill, but which would have 
been most effective in giving union 
members the protection they desire. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Had we accepted 
the suggestions of the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN] on demo- 
cratic processes in unions, that proposal 
would have enabled union memberships 
to cleanse themselves of the leaders they 
did not want. The way the bill went 
through, it was an unworkable bill. It 
was laughable. It was a hoax. The 
union members could never have 
cleansed their unions of the members 
they did not want. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I fully recognize, in 
introducing the bill, that it does not go 
far enough, but I felt this was the mini- 
mum which could be done at the present 
session of Congress. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I congratulate 
the Senator for the introduction of the 
bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the 
Kennedy-Ives bill which was defeated by 
the House the other day contained a 
prohibition similar to the provisions of 
my bill. I believe that this Congress has 
an inescapable obligation, in the light of 
the most recent disclosures before the 
McClellan committee, to enact the bill 
into law. The need for it is clear, and 
short as is the time remaining before 
adjournment, it is sufficient in which to 
get this measure approved. We shall 
be derelict in our duty if we fail to adopt 
this simple measure, which within 30 
days of its enactment, will make the 
position of the criminals in the Team- 
sters’ Union wholly untenable. 

There may be some disagreement as to 
certain sections of the Kennedy-Ives 
bill, but there can be no disagreement 
as to the need for this proposal. 

Even though we are nearing adjourn- 
ment, this is the minimum protection 
which should be given to the members 
of the unions. 

Congress should stay in session until 
we have effectively dealt with the prob- 
lem of corrupt union officials. Honest 
labor leaders and millions of members 
of unions are urging that we take effec- 
tive action in dealing with this problem. 
I hope some action can be taken before 
the Congress adjourns. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 4319) to prohibit con- 
victed felons from holding union office 
or employment, introduced by Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 
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AMENDMENT OF RAILROAD RE- 
TIREMENT, RAILROAD RETIRE- 
MENT TAX, AND RAILROAD UN- 
EMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACTS— 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. MORSE submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
bill (S. 1313) to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937, the Railroad 
Retirement Tax Act, and the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act, so as to 
provide increases in benefits, and for 
other purposes, which were ordered to 
lie on the table, and to be printed. 


DIVERSION OF WATER FROM LAKE 
MICHIGAN INTO ILLINOIS WA- 
TERWAY—AMENDMENT 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I submit 
an amendment, which I intend to pro- 
pose to H. R. 2, the Illinois Waterway 
bill. 

The purpose of the proposed amend- 
ment is to narrow the applicability of 
the so-called good faith defense to a 
charge of price discrimination brought 
under section 2 (a) of the Clayton Act, 
as amended, as this defense is inter- 
preted in the Standard Oil of Indiana 
case—Standard Oil Co. v. Federal Trade 
Commission (340 U. S. 231 (1951)). 
The problem to which this amendment 
is directed is the injury to competition 
through price discrimination. Under 
the doctrine of the Supreme Court in 
the Standard Oil case, regardless of the 
injurious effect on competition, it is a 
complete defense to a charge of price 
discrimination for a seller to show that 
he gave the price discrimination in good 
faith to meet a lawful and equally low 
price of a competitor. 

Under my amendment where the prob- 
able effect of a price discrimination may 
be a substantial lessening of competi- 
tion or tendency to create a monopoly, 
good faith would no longer be a com- 
plete defense. 

Also under my amendment, meeting 
competition would continue to be an ab- 
solute defense where the discrimination, 
while perhaps injuring competition with 
an individual competitor, was not suffi- 
cient to result in a probable lessening of 
competition or a tendency to create a 
monopoly. My amendment does not go 
as far as the original objectives of the 
Robinson-Patman Act. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be received, printed, and lie 
on the table. 


MUTUAL SECURITY APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL, 1959—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
submit two amendments, intended to be 
proposed by me, to the bill (H. R. 13192) 
making appropriations for mutual se- 
curity for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1959, and for other purposes, and ask 
that they be printed and lie on the 
table. One amendment seeks to cut 
$100 million from the military funds, 
and one seeks to cut $50 million from 
defense-support funds. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ments will be received, printed, and will 
lie on the table. 


August 20 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTI- 
CLES, ETC., PRINTED IN THE 
RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous con- 
sent, addresses, editorials, articles, etc., 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

By Mr. HRUSKA: 

Statement by him on the 40th anniversary 

of the independence of Czechoslovakia. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TION OF JOSEPH C. SATTER- 
THWAITE TO BE ASSISTANT SEC- 
RETARY OF STATE BY COMMITTEE 
ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, I desire to announce that the 
Senate received today from the Presi- 
dent of the United States the nomination 
of Joseph C. Satterthwaite, of Michigan, 
a foreign service officer of the class of 
career minister, to be Assistant Secretary 
of State. 

Notice is given that the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, at the expiration of 6 
days, in accordance with the committee 
rule, wili give consideration to this 
nomination. 


CONGRESSIONAL RESPONSIBILITIES 
OF FINANCIAL SOUNDNESS AND 
PROPER LABOR LEGISLATION 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, as 
this session draws to a close, the editorial 
writers of the Nation have heaped lavish 
praise on the leadership of the House 
and Senate in this 85th Congress for its 
accomplishments. There is no question 
that these accomplishments are many; 
but before we agree that all of them are 
good or great, I think we must allow 
time to pass, in order to be able to dis- 
cover just what they will do. 

For instance, we have put the Federal 
Government more firmly in the field of 
education. Is that wise? Only time will 
tell—time which in all probability will 
see local control of schools on the wane. 

We have appropriated and authorized 
the expenditure of enough money to 
give the Nation in the approaching years 
its greatest peacetime deficit—a deficit 
estimated as high as $12 billion. There 
has been little inclination on the part of 
this Congress to save the taxpayers 
money. It is true that we must recog- 
nize the need for a high rate of defense 
spending for many years to come, and 
the only opportunity of helping the tax- 
payer in this area is to get more for him 
for his dollar. But this Congress has not 
been inclined to accomplish legislation 
that would encourage this. In defense 
spending, particularly, anything has 
gone, with the word “economy” a forgot- 
ten one in the limbo of the 85th. At this 
rate, it will not take many years to prove 
the folly of deficit spending, because 
neither this country nor any country can 
long sustain deficit spending at the rate 
of $12 billion a year. 

I want to remind my colleagues once 
again, as I often have, that our enemies 
in Russia have for many years said they 
would destroy us by causing a collapse of 
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our economy. As we wind up this 85th 
Congress, it seems to me that they are 
making better progress toward this 
means of ending our freedoms than they 
are making in the material fields of 
weapons, 

The argument for economy has long 
ceased to be a political one. It is now a 
national one, and one that is serious 
beyond my ability to express it. 

Turning to another field, this Congress, 
through the McCellan committee, has 
turned up the thievery of Dave Beck, the 
gangsterism of Dio, the ruthless brutal- 
ity of Walter Reuther, and the hoodlum- 
protecting Jimmy Hoffa, as these men 
operate in the union movement protected 
by the laws of the Federal Government. 
This Congress had a challenge, as clear 
as the noonday sun, to write and enact 
legislation that would curb all of these 
evils. Yet, this Congress has failed to 
do so. A colleague of ours has blamed 
the defeat of the labor measure on the 
evil in labor and the uninformed in 
management. If he meant what he 
said, that is a very dire condemnation 
of the leadership of this Congress. But 
I do not believe that the leadership of 
this Congress would succumb to pres- 
sures from either or both of these groups. 
No, this measure was doomed to defeat 
from the outset; and let me briefly state 
my reasons for saying that: 

Instead of legislation beaten out by the 
subcommittee and committee discussions, 
the bill was presented to the subcommit- 
tee, after preparation by an eminent pro- 
fessor from Harvard University. I have 
respect for this man; I think he is an 
excellent professor of law. But I doubt 
that theory is as valuable as practice, 
when legislation is being written. 

The subcommittee and the full com- 
mittee, when confronted with proposed 
legislation that even a casual observation 
would have shown to be short of what was 
needed, and which, furthermore, con- 
tained provisions on which, at best, only 
meager hearings were held, attempted 
to amend the bill. Amendment after 
amendment was offered, including a 
complete substitute bill containing salu- 
tary provisions suggested by Senators 
MCCLELLAN, KNOWLAND, KENNEDY, IVES, 
Munpt, myself, and others. A few of 
these were accepted, including the trus- 
teeship provisions prepared by the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY ] 
although not included in the original bill. 

The reasons why a more workable bill 
was not reported out of committee will 
remain the property of my colleagues; 
but I believe that, on reflection, they 
must realize that the very weakness of 
the bill was what eventually killed it— 
not labor, not management, nor a com- 
bination of the two, but the American 
public’s final realization that what was 
being offered them as a cure for the 
evils discovered in the labor movement 
was a hoax and a sham. 

Mr. President, it has been said that 
Jimmy Hoffa is the only one who would 
have benefited by the defeat of this 
bill; but I suggest to my colleagues and 
to the American people that the Ken- 
nedy-Ives bill did not contain provisions 
that would have allowed the member- 
ship of Hoffa’s union to get rid of him 
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through the democratic processes pro- 
posed by Senator McCLELLAN. 

Often we were told, We must have a 
moderate bill.” I repeat here the chal- 
lenge I have made many times to those 
who accuse those of us who worked for 
a real bill: Let them point out one sug- 
gestion we made that could be deter- 
mined as union-busting or too strong 
against the unions. 

For instance, we asked that the sug- 
gestions of the McClellan interim re- 
port for democratic processes be fol- 
lowed. They would have given the 
rank-and-file member something to say 
about the operation of his union, That 
cannot correctly be regarded as labor- 
busting or antilabor; yet these sugges- 
tions were defeated. In accordance with 
the suggestions of the McClellan com- 
mittee, we asked that fiduciary respon- 
sibility be required of labor leaders. 


That cannot be considered as labor- 


busting, but it was defeated. 

Again, in keeping with the recom- 
mendations of the McClellan committee, 
we asked that the States be given the 
right to operate in the areas of no- 
man’s land. Nobody can say that to 
allow a small union and a small com- 
pany to have their arguments settled by 
a local court is union-busting or anti- 
labor; yet that amendment was de- 
feated. Three specific proposals of the 
McClellan committee were ignored; and 
these proposals were made by men who 
had listened to testimony for more than 
a year, and I know from personal ac- 
quaintance that they cannot correctly 
be considered as antiunion. These pro- 
posals were made for the union mem- 
bers’ benefit and to protect the public; 
yet they were defeated. 

Mr. President, I do not care to detain 
the Senate long on this subject today. 
But I believe that the coming 86th Con- 
gress is faced with probably as great a 
challenge that any Congress of the 
United States ever will be faced with— 
namely, to face up to its responsibilities 
to the American people in two general 
areas—first, the area of financial sound- 
ness, and second, the area of proper labor 
legislation. To do this is going to re- 
quire courage of a type that has not 
been too obvious in Washington for 
many years. It is very easy to swim 
with the stream, but it is hard to go 
against it; and the stream we are in 
today is not a healthy one for the United 
States. It is not healthy from a finan- 
cial standpoint, because we are destroy- 
ing the economic soundness of Amer- 
ica; and it is not healthy from a moral 
standpoint, when we allow Government 
protection to the Becks, the Dios, the 
Reuthers, and the Hoffas to permit them 
to operate as they do in this country. 

Next year, men are going to be called 
on to be men, and to stand up in this 
body and vote, not with an eye toward 
perpetuating themselves in office, but 
with an eye to perpetuating the Ameri- 
can constitutional Republic, its freedoms, 
and our free enterprise system. 

I feel certain that during the adjourn- 
ment, during the time when many of 
us are running for reelection, we are 
going to be told time and again by our 
constituents that they demand those 
things from us; and am confident that 
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when the next Congress convenes, we 
will be prepared to give the country the 
kind of courage that has been the hall- 
mark of our past and will be the guar- 
anty of our future. 


BIRTHDAY OF SENATOR GEORGE D. 
AIKEN, OF VERMONT 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. Presi- 
dent, today is the birthday of one of the 
greatest men to ever serve in the United 
States Senate—a Senator whose record 
has set a very high goal for every one 
of us. 

There is a real, genuine, and deep af- 
fection for him on both sides of the aisle, 
an affection so great that it is matched 
only by the tremendous respect Senators 
hold for him. 

Today is the birthday of the senior 
Senator from Vermont, GEORGE D. 
AIKEN. I am delighted to pay my re- 
spects to him, and to wish him many 
more happy birthdays. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, I 
want to join the able Senator from Maine 
in tribute today to Senator Groger 
AIKEN, a Senator who is so highly re- 
spected, and who has given such splendid 
service to the country, as well as to the 
great rock-ribbed State of Vermont. I 
wish him many happy returns of the day. 


THE UNITED STATES PUBLIC 
HEALTH SERVICE 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, last 
night the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Hiv], for himself and several colleagues, 
including myself, introduced a bill, S. 
4312, to strengthen the Commissioned 
Corps of the United States Public Health 
Service. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. 
President, that there be set forth at this 
point in the Recorp an explanation of 
the bill, and a section-by-section analysis 
of it sent us by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

There being no objection, the explana- 
tion and analysis were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


THE SECRETARY OF HEALTH, 
EpUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, August 15, 1958. 

Hon. Sam RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representa- 

tives, Washington, D. C.: 

The purpose of the proposed legislation is 
to assist the Public Health Service in re- 
cruiting and retaining competent personnel 
by strengthening the Commissioned Corps 
personnel system and by increasing its career 
attractiveness. The proposed legislation 
would: 

1. Improye and strengthen the retirement 
system applicable to commissioned officers of 
the Regular Corps of the Service; 

2. Remove commissioned officers of the Re- 
serve Corps from coverage under the Civil 
Service Retirement system and substitute 
therefor the retirement program applicable 
to commissioned officers of the Regular 
Corps; 

3. More closely identify the retirement sys- 
tem applicable to Public Health Service com- 
missioned officers with the system applicable 
to military personnel; and 

4. Increase the number of appointments to 
the higher grades in the Regular Corps (full 
grade and above) which may be made each 
year by making the existing limitation (not 
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more than 10 percent of original appoint- 
ments authorized for the year) inapplicable 
to the appointment to the Regular Corps of 
active duty reserve officers. 

A major retirement proposal is an author- 
ization for retirement after 20 years of serv- 
ice, subject to the Secretary’s approval. De- 
spite the fact that this proposal would au- 
thorize retirements 10 years earlier than is 
authorized under existing law, we believe 
that it would result in retaining in the Serv- 
_ice more capable officers for longer periods of 
service. 

Practically all the resignations from the 
career service occur during the first 15 years 
of service. Of the 458 Regular Corps medical 
officers who resigned during the period 1946 
through 1956, 171 had completed less than 
5 years service, 227 had completed 5 through 
9 years, 54 had completed 10 through 14 years 
and only 6 had completed 15 or more years 
of service. An important reason for resig- 
nations after 5 years of service is the uncer- 
tain future resulting from the narrowly lim- 
ited room at the top and the necessity under 
present law of completing 30 years of serv- 
ice in order to realize retirement benefits 
(unless retired for disability or on attain- 
ment of age 64). These resignations are par- 
ticularly serious because of the investment 
in training which the Government has made, 
and because this is the group from which the 
future leaders of the Service must come. 

The possibility of retirement after 20 years 
of service would encourage many excellent 
officers, who now resign after completion of 
a shorter though substantial period of serv- 
ice, to remain for at least 20 years. More- 
over, experience in the military services 
(where 20-year retirements are now author- 
ized) has shown that only a small number 
of officers of superior capability retire vol- 
untarily after 20 years. They tend to remain 
because they are in positions which are pro- 
fessionally rewarding and personally chal- 
lenging. In addition, it should be pointed 
out that the retired pay of those retiring af- 
ter 20 years but before 30 years of service 
would be proportionately lower than the re- 
tired pay of those who complete the 30 years. 

Under present law the Surgeon General 
may, upon his application and with the ap- 
proval of the President, be retired after com- 
pletion of 4 or more years as Surgeon Gen- 
eral and 25 years of active commissioned 
service in the Public Health Service. It is 
proposed that this provision be extended to 
all general grade officers. In contrast to the 
military services, no permanent general 
grades are authorized within the Public 
Health Service Commissioned Corps person- 
nel system. Consequently, an officer trans- 
ferred out of one of the few general grade 
positions must revert to his lower permanent 
pay grade and rank. This creates individual 
hardship and awkward administrative situa- 
tions which may hamper the Surgeon General 
in the best utilization of his staff. The al- 
ternative of optional full retirement, after 
25 years, for an officer who has been in the 
general grade for the required period of time 
would increase administrative flexibility and 
would not be unreasonable as a reward for an 
officer who was qualified to hold a position 
of such high responsibility. 

Under existing law commissioned officers 
of the Reserve Corps of the Public Health 
Service are the only group within the uni- 
formed services subject to the Civil Service 
Retirement Act. As in the other uniformed 
services, however, officers of the Regular 
Corps of the Public Health Service are un- 
der a noncontributory retirement program. 
Thus, Reserve officers of the Service, who re- 
ceive the same pay as regulars, are subject 
to the civil-service retirement deduction of 
6% percent of their basic pay. No such de- 
duction is made from the regular officer’s pay 
for his retirement benefits. This distinction 
is even more inequitable toward the reservist 
since he receives less retired pay than the 
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regular officer with the same pay and the 
same length of service. The draft bill would 
remedy this inequity by extending the Public 
Health Service staff retirement system for 
Regular officers to its reservists on active 
duty. 

Under present law a Regular Corps officer 
appointed after his 34th birthday and not 
later than his 45th birthday is retired for 
age at age 64 with retired pay computed at 
the rate of 75 percent of basic pay. Like- 
wise, an officer who is appointed to the 
Regular Corps after his 45th birthday has 
his retired pay at age 64 computed at the 
rate of 4 percent for each year of service 
times basic pay. These two provisions are 
more liberal than provisions applicable to 
military personnel. For this reason, we are 
substituting for these provisions two meth- 
ods of computing retired pay which are 
similar to provisions now applicable to mil- 
itary personnel. For officers who at the time 
of retirement had completed 12 full years of 
active service the retired pay would not be 
less than 50 percent of basic pay. In no 


instance would retired pay exceed 75 per-. 


cent of basic pay. The existing provisions 
on computation of retired pay would con- 
tinue to apply to officers on active duty at 
the time of enactment if the new provisions 
were less favorable. 

The enclosed draft bill would amend the 
Public Health Service legislation in several 
other less significant respects in order to 
bring the Service's retirement system closer 
to parity with those of the military serv- 
ices. These amendments would— 

1. Credit military service for purposes of 
retirement; 

2. Authorize officers to retire at the highest 
grade held, temporary or permanent; and 

3. Authorize a major fraction of a year to 
be counted as a full year in the computation 
of retired pay. 

The Public Health Service Act presently 
limits original appointments to the Regular 
Corps in the full grade or above to 10 per- 
cent of the vacancies in the overall Regular 
Corps strength. Over the past several years 
this limitation has permitted only 28 to 30 
such appointments each year. Conse- 
quently, to meet the need for additional 
highly qualified professional and scientific 
personnel for the new or expanding respon- 
sibilities of the Service, many officers have 
been appointed to the higher grades in the 
Reserve Corps. There are now approxi- 
mately 300 such Reserve officers on active 
duty in the higher grades. Since only a 
few of these can, under the present limita- 
tion, be appointed to the Regular Corps in 
the higher grades for which their ability and 
experience would qualify them and since 
the responsibilities of the Service will neces- 
sitate additional appointments of this nature 
to the Reserve Corps, the number of these 
officers in the Reserve Corps will continue to 
increase with the passage of each year. 

We believe a large proportion of these 
officers are qualified for the career service 
and are anxious to obtain the tenure which 
the career service affords. A transfer from 
the Reserve to the Regular Corps would 
thus provide a substantial inducement for 
these highly qualified and experienced offi- 
cers to remain with the Service instead of 
resigning to seek more secure employment. 
Their transfer to the Regular Corps would 
also provide a better balanced staff in the 
permanent operating programs of the Serv- 
ice. The bill would therefore make the 
10 percent limitation on the higher grade 
appointments in the Regular Corps inap- 
plicable to members of the Reserve Corps 
appointed to the Regular Corps after they 
have been in the Reserve Corps for a year 
(but less than 3% years). 

There is also enclosed a detailed analysis 
of the draft bill. 

Since the enactment of the enclosed draft 
bill would not in the foreseeable future en- 
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tail annual expenditure of appropriated 
funds in excess of $1 million, the provisions 
of Public Law 801, 84th Congress, are not 
applicable. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that it 
perceives no objection to the submission 
of this proposed legislation to the Congress 
for its, consideration. 

Sincerely yours, 


— 


Secretary. 


DETAILED ANALYSIS OF DRAFT BILL 


(To strengthen the commissioned corps of 
the Public Health Service through revision 
and extension of some of the provisions re- 
lating to retirement, appointment of person- 
nel, and other related personnel matters, and 
for other purposes.) 


SECTION 1 


This section provides a short title for the 
bill entitled the “Public Health Service Com- 
missioned Corps Personnel Act of 1958.” 


SECTION 2 


This section would preclude officers from 
being appointed and called to active duty in 
the commissioned corps at an age beyond 
which they could not complete the minimum 
career service of 20 years for purposes of re- 
tirement unless they possess exceptional 
qualifications. Exceptions to this limitation 
would be made in the case of Reserve officers 
who are called to active duty for 1 year or 
less or in the event that the commissioned 
corps of the Service is declared by the Presi- 
dent to be a military service, 


SECTION 3 


The number of higher grade appointments 
(full grade or above) authorized to be made 
in the Regular Corps in any fiscal year under 
section 207 of the Public Health Service Act 
is 10 percent of: 

(a) The number of vacancies existing on 
the first day of the fiscal year in the strength 
of the Regular Corps authorized by Congress 
in the Appropriation Act; plus 

(b) The number of officers in the Regular 
Corps who during that fiscal year retire or 
for any other reason cease to be on active 
duty. 

Section 3 of the bill would amend section 
207 of the Public Health Service Act to per- 
mit those Reserve officers presently on active 
duty at the full grade or above to be ap- 
pointed in the Regular Corps regardless of 
the number of years they have been on ac- 
tive duty, if they have been on active duty 
for at least 1 year prior to July 1, 1958, and 
they apply for appointment prior to July 1, 
1962. Under section 207, as so amended, Re- 
serve officers entering on active duty after 
July 1, 1958 would be required to serve on 
active duty continuously for at least a year 
before appointment to the Regular Corps, 
but they could not apply for such appoint- 
ment after they had served continuously for 
more than 3½ years. If such requirements 
are not met, or if a person outside the Sery- 
ice applies for appointment in one of the 
higher grades in the Regular Corps, the exist- 
ing 10 percent limitation would still apply. 


SECTION 4 


This section would revise the existing sec- 
tion 211 of the Public Health Service Act, 
with respect to the retirement of Regular 
or Reserve officers of the Public Health Serv- 
ice, in a number of respects. The subsec- 
tions and paragraphs referred to below are 
subsections and paragraphs of the amended 
section 211, 

Subsection (a) sets forth the eligibility 
requirements and the methods of computing 
retired pay in case of retirement for length 
of service or age (64 years) of commissioned 
officers of the Service. 

Paragraph (1) of subsection (a) provides 
that all officers shall be retired on the first 
day of the month following their 64th birth- 
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day. This provision does not represent any 
change in existing law. 

Paragraph (2) of subsection (a) provides 
that commissioned officers may be retired 
by the Secretary, and shall be retired upon 
their application, after completion of 30 
years of active service. This provision, 
which is contained in existing law for regu- 
lar Officers, would be applicable to Reserve 
officers as well. 

Paragraph (3) of subsection (a) provides 
for retirement, with the approval of the 
Secretary, upon completion of 20 years of 
service for both Regular and Reserve officers. 
Although this provision would provide a new 
benefit for Public Health Service officers, it 
parallels similar provisions applicable to 
members of the military services. 

Paragraph (4) of subsection (a) would 
establish the formulas under which retired 
pay would be computed for officers retiring 
for age or length of service (20 or 30 years). 
The first formula would authorize retired 
pay to be computed at the rate of 2½ per- 
cent for each year of active service, as 
defined in subsection (d) of the amended 
section 211, times basic pay. In addition to 
his years of active service, the second for- 
mula would permit a physician or dentist to 
be credited for retirement purposes with 
the 4 or 5 years authorized for basic pay 
purposes under section 233 (a) (7) of title 
37, United States Code. If upon retirement 
for age an officer has completed 12 whole 
years of active service, as defined in sub- 
section (d) of the amended section 211, his 
retired pay shall not be less than 50 percent 
of his basic pay. In no event will retired 
pay exceed 75 percent of basic pay. Applica- 
tion of these two formulas to the computa- 
tion of retired pay constitutes a major 
change in the existing formulas for comput- 
ing retired pay under such circumstances. 
Under present law a Regular Corps officer 
appointed after his 34th birthday and not 
later than his 45th birthday is retired for 
age at age 64 with retired pay computed at 
the rate of 75 percent of basic pay. Like- 
wise, an officer who was appointed to the 
Regular Corps after his 45th birthday and 
who is now retiring for age has his retired 
pay computed at the rate of 4 percent for 
each year of service times basic pay. This 
change in computing retired pay parallels 
the formulas applicable to the computation 
of retired pay for military personnel. 

Paragraph (5) of subsection (a) would 
authorize the Surgeon General, the Deputy 
Surgeon General, and Assistant Surgeons 
General to be retired, with the approval of 
the President, after completion of 25 years 
of active commissioned service in the Public 
Health Service and after 4 or more years in 
any one or a combination of the general 
officer grades. This provision, which is pres- 
ently applicable only to the Surgeon Gen- 
eral, parallels provisions applicable to the 
military services, inasmuch as all military 
medical and dental officers may retire after 
26 years of service (after 25 years of service 
for medical officers in some instances) with 
full retired pay. 

Subsection (b) of the amended section 211 
of the Public Health Service Act, in con- 
junction with subsection (a) (4) of the 
same section, would authorize retired pay to 
be computed on the basis of the basic pay 
of the highest grade held by the officer and 
in which he served on active duty for not less 
than 6 months. The basic pay of the highest 
grade would be that pay to which the officer 
would be entitled if serving on active duty 
in such grade on the date of his retirement, 
regardless of the pay or pay grade of such 
grade at the time the officer served in such 
grade. This provision is similar to pro- 
visions currently applicable to members of 
the military services. 

Subsection (c) of the amended section 211 
extends to Reserve officers entitled to retired 
pay under the Public Health Service staff 
retirement program an existing provision of 
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law which permits the involuntary recall to 
active duty of Regular Corps officers during 
periods when the Commissioned Corps is a 
military service. 

Subsection (d) defines the term “active 
service’ for purposes of establishing eligi- 
bility for and the computation of retired 
pay. It would include all active service in 
any of the uniformed services, including the 
Commissioned Corps of the Public Health 
Service, but excluding the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey; not more than 5 years of active 
service with the Public Health Service, other 
than as a commissioned officer, but limited 
to those types of services performed by com- 
missioned officers; and all other active serv- 
ice in another uniformed service (excluding 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey) which is 
creditable for retirement purposes under 
laws governing the retirement of members of 
such other uniformed service. This subsec- 
tion would change existing law in one major 
respect only. It would authorize credit, for 
all retirement purposes, of active service in 
the other uniformed services, excluding the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

Subsection (e) would authorize the credit- 
ing of a part of a year of 6 months or more 
as a whole year for purposes of computing 
retired pay. This follows the law applicable 
to the military services. 

Subsection (f) of the amended section 211 
would, in addition to a few drafting changes, 
amend the existing subsection (g) of section 
211 to limit (i) the crediting of active service 
with the Public Health Service, other than as 
a commissioned officer, to a maximum of 5 
years and (ii) the service to be so credited 
to the type of service performed by com- 
missioned officers. 


SECTION 5 


Subsection (a) of section 5 of the bill 
would amend section 2 of the Public Health 
Service Act to add a new subsection (p) de- 
fining “uniformed service.“ The term would 
include all Regular or Reserve components of 
the Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine Corps, 
Coast Guard, Public Health Service, or Coast 
and Geodetic Survey. 

Subsection (b) of section 5 would amend 
section 208 (b) of the Public Health Service 
Act to authorize Reserve officers retired for 
age, length of service, or disability to pur- 
chase supplies, such as quartermaster sup- 
plies, from the military services on the same 
basis as such supplies may be purchased by 
officers of the military services. The present 
provision is further amended by deleting the 
word “quartermaster” as supplies sold by 
services other than the Army are not known 
as quartermaster supplies. 

Subsection (c) of section 5 would amend 
section 210 (g) (8) of the Public Health 
Service Act in two minor respects. This pro- 
vision relates to the retired pay of a full 
grade officer of the Regular Corps who is 
twice passed over for permanent promotion 
to the senior grade and who is subsequently 
retired. The bill would make it clear that 
his retired pay would be computed on the 
basis of the basic pay of his permanent 
grade. 

Subsection (d) of section 5 would amend 
section 326 (a) of the Public Health Service 
Act to delete therefrom all references to re- 
tired personnel of the Coast Guard, Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, and Public Health 
Service. The inclusion of such personnel in 
the existing section 326 (a) permits such 
persons to receive medical care from civilian 
facilities in emergencies. Such benefit is 
not available to retired personnel of the mil- 
itary services who are entitled to medical 
care only at medical facilities of the uni- 
formed services pursuant to section 301 (b) 
of the Dependents’ Medical Care Act. The 
only intent of this amendment is to estab- 
lish parity between retired personnel of the 
Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
and Public Health Service and retired per- 
sonnel of the military services. 
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SECTION 6 


One of the main purposes of this section 
is to safeguard rights earned under the Civil 
Service Retirement Act for Reserve officers 
transferred from the civil service retire- 
ment system to the staff retirement system 
proposed by this bill. It would also provide 
for the continuance of civil service retire- 
ment credits for Government employees who 
enter the Public Health Service Commis- 
sioned Corps from civil service positions. 

Subsection (a) of section 6 provides that 
service, prior to January 1, 1959, as a com- 
missioned officer of the Regular Corps of the 
Public Health Service shall be considered, 
for purposes of credit under the Civil Service 
Retirement Act, as civilian service. (Service 
in the Reserve Corps is already considered 
as civilian service for the purposes of such 
act.) Such Regular Corps service would 
not, however, be considered as civilian serv- 
ice for purposes of section 3 (f) of the act, 
which requires 5 years of civilian service for 
eligibility for an annuity under the act. 
In other words, such Regular Corps service 
would be creditable under the act only if 
the officer, after his resignation from the 
service, completed 5 years in a civil- 
service position subject to the act. Two 
additional exceptions to this general pro- 
vision are made in subsections (b) and 
(c) of section 6 (explained below). Also, 
this subsection provides that Reserve officers 
of the service who are on active duty on 
January 1, 1959, and continue on active duty 
thereafter shall be considered as transferred, 
as of such date, to positions in which they 
do not continue subject to such act. Re- 
serve officers on inactive status who are sub- 
ject to the act on December 31, 1958, solely 
on the basis of being a Reserve officer would 
be considered, as of January 1, 1959, as 
being separated from Government service. 
Under this provision any Reserve officer who, 
as of January 1, 1959, had 5 years or more of 
service creditable under the Civil Service 
Retirement Act, including his Public Health 
Service Reserve service, could elect to leave 
his money in the civil service retirement 
fund and receive a deferred annuity based 
on such service commencing at age 62. 

Subsection (b) provides the general rule 
which would preclude the crediting of serv- 
ice under the Civil Service Retirement Act, 
if such service is also creditable for retire- 
ment purposes under the Public Health 
Service staff retirement system. Any service 
which is so creditable, such as active com- 
missioned reserve service before January 1, 
1959, or civil-service employment with the 
Public Health Service, would not, except as 
explained below, be credited for civil-service 
retirement purposes upon an officer's retire- 
ment under the Public Health Service staff 
retirement plan, regardless of whether such 
service would be used in the computation 
of the officer’s retired pay from the Public 
Health Service. If, however, an officer has, 
at the time of his retirement from the Pub- 
lic Health Service for age or length of sery- 
ice, service dually creditable under both 
the Civil Service Retirement Act and the 
Public Health Service staff retirement sys- 
tem, and has not applied for and received 
a refund of his civil-service retirement de- 
ductions covering such service, he may waive 
the use of such credits in computing his 
Public Health Service retired pay and use 
such credits for annuity purposes under the 
Civil Service Retirement Act. For example, 
an officer who had 10 years of active reserve 
service on January 1, 1959, and 20 years of 
such service thereafter, applies for retire- 
ment upon completion of 30 years of service. 
He may elect to have his retired pay from 
the Public Health Service computed at the 
rate of 24% percent times 30 years times 
basic pay, or at the rate of 2½ percent times 
20 years times basic pay, thus permitting 
the officer to use his 10 years of service be- 
fore January 1, 1959, for civil-service retire- 
ment purposes. 
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Subsection (c) of section 6 amends sec- 
tion 1 (r) of the Civil Service Retirement 
Act. This section defines “military service” 
for purposes of that act. The amendment 
would bring service after 1958 in the Reg- 
ular or Reserve Corps of the Public Health 
Service within the meaning of the term. 


SECTION 7 


Under an amendment to the Civil Service 
Retirement Act, enacted in 1956, no service 
in a uniformed service performed after 1956 
may be creditable thereunder if a person 
is or becomes eligible for old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance payments. The 
purpose of this limitation is to preclude a 
civilian employee who enters military serv- 
ice from having this period of service credited 
under both programs. As the Civil Service 
Retirement Act authorizes a civilian em- 
ployee to receive gratuitous credit for mili- 
tary service, this limitation is not unreason- 
able. Public Health Service reserve officers, 
however, are compelled to pay for both civil- 
service retirement (at the rate of 644 per- 
cent of basic pay) and old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance (at the rate of 2½ 
percent of basic pay) with respect to their 
service after 1956 and, assuming enactment 
of the enclosed draft bill, before January 1. 
1959. Yet, the limitation described above 
is applicable to this group of officers who 
are the only group of Federal personnel in 
this situation. Section 7 of the draft bill 
would resolve this unusual situation to some 
extent, by permitting such an officer (or his 
survivors) to use such service for civil-serv- 
ice retirement purposes or for purposes of 
old-age, survivors, and disability insurance, 
as he (or his survivors) may elect, 

SECTION 8 

This section provides effective dates for 
the amendments made by the bill. More- 
over, subsection (b) of this section would 
provide that officers of the Regular Corps 
on the date of enactment of the bill who 
become eligible for retirement under the 
amended section 211 of the Public Health 
Service Act could have their retired pay 
computed under said section 211, as it existed 
on the day before the date of such enact- 
ment. 


AWARD TO 1ST LT. ROBERT M. KERR 


Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, a 
member of the Air Force, who is from 
my State, is to receive a high award for 
outstanding bravery in a ceremony at 
the Pentagon tomorrow. 

He is ist Lt. Robert M. Kerr, 29, of 
Huntington, W. Va., who is to be pre- 
sented with the annual Cheney Award— 
one of the highest awards given by the 
United States Air Force. This award is 
made each year for the most outstand- 
ing act of bravery by Air Force personnel 
during the year. 

Lieutenant Kerr was chosen to receive 
this high honor because of the heroic 
role he played in landing a jet plane 
whose pilot had blacked out while in 
flight. 

Flying as an observer in a T-33 over 
Japan, on October 13, 1957, Lieutenant 
Kerr, who had never piloted a plane be- 
fore, took over the controls when the 
plane’s pilot became incapacitated, and 
successfully landed the craft at the 
Yokata Air Force Base in Japan, where 
he was assigned to the 67th Tactical Re- 
connaissance Wing. His feat was all the 
more unusual in that the landing was 
made at night and without damage to 
the craft. 

Lieutenant Kerr’s action in this in- 
stance typifies not only great courage, 
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but is likewise typical of the resourceful- 
ness of our servicemen. Americans 
everywhere can take pride in such 
valorous conduct. 

The award is to be presented by Gen. 
Thomas D. White, Air Force Chief of 
Staff, at noon tomorrow. Among those 
who will be present for this ceremony 
will be Lieutenant Kerr’s mother, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Matthews Kerr, and his grand- 
mother, Mrs. Margaret Y. Matthews, 
both of Huntington, W. Va. 

I extend to him my congratulations 
upon receiving this fine award. 


SENATOR EDWARD MARTIN 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, when 
this session of Congress comes to an 
end, my colleague, the distinguished 
senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Martin] will retire to a well-deserved 
rest after 60 years of service to his com- 
munity, his State, and his Nation. 

Some days ago a number of his col- 
leagues who grew to know him well as 
a result of his service in the Senate rose 
in this Chamber to pay him their tribute. 
It was my misfortune not to be on the 
floor that day. 

As a result of the fact that in Penn- 
sylvania the retirement of EDWARD MAR- 
TIN has been spread about, as a result of 
his long service as a soldier, lawyer, gov- 
ernor, and Senator, there has been a 
great mass of laudatory comments in 
the press about Epwarp MARTIN. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that at this point in my remarks 
a series of newspaper articles outlining 
Senator Manrix's distinguished career, 
and praising him for his service to his 
country, may appear in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Sixty YEARS or Service To PUBLIC Is ENDING 
FOR SENATOR MARTIN—PENNSYLVANIAN HAS 
BEEN A SOLDIER, LAWYER, AND GOVERNOR; 
So Now HR LI. RETIRE TO WASHINGTON (PA.) 
FOR QUIET, He Horns 

(By Ingrid Jewell) 

WASHINGTON, July 4.—When Congress ad- 
journs, Senator Epwarp Martin, Republican, 
of Pennsylvania, will retire from a public 
career, military, and civil, that stretches 
back 60 years, 

He and Mrs. Martin will return permanent- 
ly to their home in Washington, Pa., she with 
enthusiasm, he with satisfaction. 

He has served in every military grade from 
private to major general and has won the 
Distinguished Service Cross with Oak Leaf 
Cluster. He has been auditor general, treas- 
urer, adjutant general, and Governor of 
Pennsylvania. He has been State Republican 
chairman, and chairman of the governors’ 
conference, 

CREEPING UP ON 79 


Now almost 79, he is becoming Private Citi- 
zen Ep MARTIN. 

If he has a regret, it is a small one: That 
he never succeeded to the chairmanship of 
the Senate Finance Committee on which he 
has been ranking Republican for 2 years. 
The darn Democrats frustrated him by re- 
taining control of the Senate, 

If he has fear for the future, it is not per- 
sonal but national: he fears inflation. 

“Inflation,” he says, “is a more serious 
threat than depression. And it is a damn 
sight more dangerous than Russian bombs.” 
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This old soldier says Congress is spending 
far too much on defense. 

He is concerned, too, by the emphasis on 
subsidizing the teaching of science to the 
exclusion of the humanities. A democracy 
is based on the humanities. 

And he deplores the election year tendency 
of Congress to expand Government handouts 
without providing the tax sources to pay for 
them. 

Pay as you go has been his lifelong phi- 
losophy. He tells young newlyweds, “avoid 
installment buying.” 


‘WOULD CUT DEBT 


The outstanding accomplishment of his 4 
years as governor, he believes, was reduction 
of the public debt to $44 million and reduc- 
tion of the tax rate. 

He also takes satisfaction from the initia- 
tion in his administration of the pure 
stream law; of the law requiring school chil- 
dren to take physical examinations; and of 
a survey of mental and penal institutions 
which has led subsequently to many reforms. 

A little sadly, he has arrived at the con- 
clusion you can't legislate morality. 

He has emerged, at 78, a cautious optimist. 
The caution matches his age. The optimism 
matches his erect grooming, his considerate 
courtesy which is as warming as it is rare. 

When he was Republican State chairman, 
he promoted legislation establishing the 
State's corporation and banking codes 
which gave a sound foundation for their 
operation and encouraged corporations to 
locate in Pennsylvania. 


CLOSE ARMY TIES 


He has worked to develop a closer rela- 
tionship between the Regular Army, the Or- 
ganized Reserve, and the National Guard 
because “our country must depend for its 
defense on the citizens themselves.” 

The Senator can recall only one job he 
never held that carried no responsibility. 
That was when he was a private in the 10th 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry. He en- 
listed in Waynesburg where he was attend- 
ing college, in 1898, and was sent imme- 
diately to the Philippines. 

“On July 31, I was under fire and on 
August 1, I was made a corporal. Then the 
trouble started. Before I was a corporal I 
had no responsibility and I had a big time.” 

Of all the jobs he has held since, that of 
United States Senator has been the “tough- 
est and most interesting.” 

“This,” he points out, “is the center of the 
world. The rest of the world depends on 
what we do. That’s why I am so careful 
about spending money.” 

He thinks taxes are so high they discour- 
age initiative. 

“Young men tell me they don’t mind go- 
ing in partnership with Uncle Sam, but they 
don't want to be the minority partner.” 
He refers to the 52 percent corporation in- 
come tax. 

GOES BACK TO COLLEGE 

When he was mustered out of service in 
San Francisco in 1899, he returned to 
Waynesburg College and took his degree in 
1901. He read law with an attorney and 
was admitted to the bar in 1905. 

He saw combat in France in World War I. 
Aside from military and public service jobs, 
his career has been spent in the oil and gas 
business. 

His plan has been to take over properties 
abandoned by large companies as no longer 
profitable, to build them up through second- 
ary recovery. 

MARTIN RECORD Is HAILED 
(By Nicholas P. Gregory) 

WASHINGTON, July 12,.—Senator EDWARD 
Martin, Republican, of Pennsylvania, is 
bowing out of the Senate at the end of this 
term with an unmatched record in getting 
Congress to approve and appropriate funds 
for public-works projects in Pennsylvania, 
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Martin, a two-term Senator who will be 
79 next September, has been instrumental in 
getting the Senate to vote funds for the 
$111 million Delaware River channel. By 
the end of this session, $29,445,000 would 
have been voted to continue work on the 
deeper channel, which, when completed, will 
contribute handsomely to the industrializa- 
tion of Delaware Valley, U. S. A. 

A compilation shows that, as of July 3, 
funds for 31 Pennsylvania and related proj- 
ects have been voted by the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee after they have cleared 
the Public Works Committee, of which 
Martin is ranking minority member. 

A total of $61,320,000 is involved in con- 
struction and planning funds for the 31 
projects. The largest is the 40-foot chan- 
nel on the upper Delaware between Phila- 
delphia and the Fairless Works of the United 
States Steel Corp. at Morrisville, Pa. 

In addition, there is a $500,000 appropri- 
ation to finance a survey of the Delaware 
River. Money has also been voted for flood- 
control projects in the central and western 
parts of the State, as well as survey studies 
of French Creek and the Juniata and Lacka- 
wanna Rivers. 

A total of $7,615,000 has been earmarked 
for work on 8 reservoirs in the State, the 
largest sum—#$1,740,000—having been set 
aside for Bear Creek Reservoir. 

A 15-minute film has been made to dra- 
matize Pennsylvania’s need for more Federal 
judges to handle the expanding case docket. 
Nationally, about 45 new Federal judgeships 
are needed. 

Last year the Judicial Conference of the 
United States recommended that 7 more 
judges be assigned to Pennsylvania, 3 for 
the Eastern District and 4 for the Western. 

Attorney General William P. Rogers in- 
dorsed this proposal and appears in the film, 
which will be shown throughout the State. 
Others in the film are MARTIN; Senator 
JosePH S. CLARK, Democrat; Representative 
Hun Scorr, Republican; and Representative 
CARROLL D. Kearns, Republican, of Farrell 
and Conneaut Lake. 


SIXTY YEARS—MARTIN WINDS UP CAREER 
(By Hugh Fleming) 


WasHINcTon.—Last week practically the 
whole Pennsylvania Republican Congres- 
sional delegation augmented by party candi- 
dates for offices now filled by Democrats held 
a strategy and harmony dinner meeting in a 
Washington hotel. 

Although no one mentioned it, everybody 
felt, and rightly so, that it was really a fare- 
well dinner to that great old wheelhorse 
of the Republican Party, Senator Epwarp 
MARTIN, 

Senator MARTIN has distinguished himself 
in five fields: law, military, politics, govern- 
ment, and business. When the Congress ad- 
journs next month it will bring to a close 
60 years of public service as a soldier and 
statesman. 

Martin was born September 18, 1879, in 
a log house on a Greene County farm near 
the village of Ten Mile, Pa., the son of 
Joseph Thomas Martin and Hannah Bristor 
Martin. Ten generations before, in the mid- 
dle of the 17th century, his father’s ancestors 
had emigrated to this country from England. 

Young Epwarp was 15 when he entered 
Monongahela College, at Jefferson. The same 
year he transferred to Waynesburg College 
where he played football and started the 
study of law. But he was not to have an 
uninterrupted education, for the Spanish- 
American War was in the making and he 
became a soldier of the line. 

On May 9, 1898, he joined Company K of 
the 10th Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry. 
After a year in the steaming jungles of Luzon 
under the command of Gen. Arthur Mac- 
Arthur, father of Gen. Douglas MacArthur, 
he returned home with the rank of sergeant 
and a bad affliction of malaria. 
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He completed his education and continued 
his interest in his State’s National Guard. 

During World War I he served in France 
as a regimental commander, took part in 
five major offensives, was wounded and 
gassed. He twice received the country's 
second highest military award for valor and 
heroism, the Distinguished Service Cross. 

By 1922 his work in the National Guard 
had earned him the rank of brigadier gen- 
eral and besides his active practice of law 
he served as a director of 12 banks and cor- 
porations. Two years later he was elected 
State auditor general by nearly 1 million 
votes and 4 years later by the same number 
of votes was elected State treasurer. 

During World War II, now a major gen- 
eral, he was in command of the Fifth Corps 
area, comprising the States of Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, West Virginia, and Ohio. 

On January 19, 1943, he was inaugurated 
the 97th Governor of Pennsylvania and un- 
der his direction the gigantic industrial and 
agricultural forces of Pennsylvania were 
mobilized to produce the all-time record of 
recordbreaking quantities of weapons, equip- 
ment, food, and other munitions of war. 

On the close of his term as governor he 
became a candidate for the Senate and in 
the general election of November 1946, he 
was elected by a plurality of 608,120 votes 
over his Democrat opponent. He was the 
third governor in the State’s history to be 
subsequently elected to the United States 
Senate. Four years later he was reelected 
with close to 2½ million votes. 

His retirement at the close of this session 
leaves a vacancy as senior Republican mem- 
ber of the Public Works Committee (he was 
chairman during the 83d Congress) and 
senior Republican member of the Finance 
Committee. 

There is not sufficient space to tell even in 
part the honors, decorations, high positions 
in organizations and associations that Sen- 
ator MARTIN has accumulated during his life- 
time. But as an example this reporter 
counted 61 honorary college degrees hang- 
ing on the wall of one of his outer offices. 

All these, along with autographed pic- 
tures of the famous of the world, most of 
them intimate friends, will be taken down 
within the next few weeks and shipped to 
his family home in Washington, Pa., where 
Senator MARTIN will live out his remaining 
years as just another good American citizen. 


[From the Philadelphia Bulletin of July 17, 
1958] 


SENATOR MARTIN’s RETIREMENT—NEARING 79, 
He SERVED NATION AND STATE 60 YEARS 
(By Robert Roth) 

WasnhincTron.—In a few weeks, when Con- 
gress adjourns, Senator Epwarp Martin will 
retire to private life after 60 years in the 
service of his country, his State and his 
party. This is by way of saying goodby. 

Ep Martin has not been one of the best 
known or best publicized of Senators, but his 
departure from the Chamber in which he has 
served for 12 years will leave a vacancy not 
easily to be filled and he will be missed by his 
fellow Senators, by his constituents and by 
the newspapermen who have worked with 
him over the years. 

There are many reasons for this. MARTIN 
is an effective legislator. With an industry 
beyond the capacity of men much younger, 
he is assiduous in his attention to commit- 
tee duties, in casting his vote on rollcalls 
and in taking care of the myriad chores that 
constituents heap upon a Senator. 

He is a member of the inner core of Sen- 
ators, that small group, known as the Club, 
that transcends party lines and exercises an 
important effect on the way the Senate does 
its business. He is known as a man whose 
word can be relied on. He is always a gentle- 
man, never loses his temper, never indulges 
in theatrics, is always courteous to the point 
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of courtliness. He has as many friends as 
any man in the Senate. 


REPUBLICAN OF TAFT SCHOOL 


There are those who tend to dismiss Mar- 
TIN as a negative and therefore unimportant 
factor in the National Legislature. It has 
been said by his enemies—he has some—that 
he has not had a new idea in three genera- 
tions, 

It is true that he tends to be ultra- 
conservative in his political thinking, that 
he is a Republican of the Taft rather than 
of the Eisenhower school, that his regard 
for the old-fashioned yirtues of thrift and 
self-reliance have made his distrustful of 
New Deal reforms. It is true also that no 
important piece of legislation bears his name 
as author. 

Despite this, Marrin’s usefulness as a 
Senator has been great. As ranking Repub- 
lican on the Senate Finance and Public 
Works Committees, he has had an important 
influence in recent years on tax policy and 
on public works developments. 

As much as any one man, he is responsi- 
ble for the gigantic public roads program, 
largest in history, which was launched when 
he was chairman of the Public Works Com- 
mittee. Without him the Delaware River 
dredging project still might be only a faint 
hope instead of an accomplishment well 
along to completion. 


LOOKED OUT FOR PENNSYLVANIA 


Martin has the knack of getting Senators 
of both parties to go along with him on 
projects that are important to his State. 
Pennsylvania projects have fared as well in 
the Public Works Committee with MARTIN 
as ranking minority member as they did 
when he was chairman. 

The fact that Martin can get Democratic 
cooperation when he needs it does not mean 
he is nonpartisan. He is, on the contrary, 
a fiercely loyal party man and in the last 6 
years has faithfully supported the Eisen- 
hower administration most of the time, even 
when this meant casting his votes for meas- 
ures that ran counter to his own deeply held 
convictions, 

An example of the way Martin works was 
provided during this past week, when a bill 
to extend the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act was in its final stages. MARTIN was never 
a believer in free trade, but he was prepared 
to support this bill, giving the President in- 
creased authority to reduce tariffs, because 
the President had said it was vital to the 
national security. 


HOW HE HANDLED OPPOSITION 


However, Senator ROBERT Kerr, Democrat 
of Oklahoma, offered an amendment which 
would have stripped the bill of virtually 
everything the President wanted in it and 
added almost everything the President did 
not want there. Kerr wanted that amend- 
ment to come to the Senate floor for a vote 
and it could not get there without the 
consent of the Senate Finance Committee. 
Martin cast the deciding vote in committee 
for a favorable report on the Kerr amend- 
ment. 

When it came to the floor Manx voted 
against it, and it was defeated, overwhelm- 
ingly, as Martin knew it would be. But 
meanwhile he had given Kerr the chance 
Kerr wanted, and had placed Kerr in his 
debt. It is because of such tactics that the 
word is passed every now and then in the 
Senate cloakrooms that a bill should be 
passed because Ep Martin wants it. 

Service in the Senate is only a part of 
Ep Manrix's career. He served in the Army 
of the United States in every rank from 
buck private to major general—in the Span- 
ish-American War, in the Philippines, on 
the Mexican border and in the First and 
Second World Wars. 

In politics, too, he served in all ranks, be- 
ginning as secretary of the Greene County 
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Republican Committee and working up to 
state chairman and finally to Governor. Be- 
tween times he practiced law and inter- 
ested himself in a variety of business enter- 
prises in the banking, transportation and 
oil-production fields. 

ANNOUNCED RETIREMENT IN 1952 

Now he is nearing 79 and preparing to 
enjoy a long-deferred rest. He is not re- 
tiring because he fears defeat or because 
this is a bad year for Republicans to run. 
He announced soon after his reelection 6 
years ago that he would not seek office 
again. 

His departure from Washington will be 
regretted by many who have come to de- 
pend on him as a friend and rely on him as 
an ally. He can look back on a longer, 
more varied and more useful career than is 
given to most men. 

If this were a sermon instead of a news- 
paper column, its text might well be part 
of Matthew 25: 23—Well done; good and 
faithful servant. 


[From the Pittsburgh Press] 
AwarpD oF MERIT 


An unusual event took place last week in 
the United States Senate, which is often a 
forum of heated debate. Nine Senators rose 
in turn to pay spontaneous tribute to one of 
their number. 

The Member they honored is Senator En- 
WARD MARTIN, of Pennsylvania, Republican, 
who is retiring from the Senate at the end 
of this year after a notable career in public 
life. 

The Senators who expressed their esteem 
of the Pennsylvania Senator included both 
Republicans and Democrats. Many of them 
are fellow-members of the Senate Committee 
on Public Works, of which Senator MARTIN 
is former chairman and now ranking minor- 
ity member. (Senator Martrn could not be 
present because he was helping a couple of 
Pittsburghers plead for Federal help for the 
Crosstown Boulevard.) 

In general, the Senators told the story of 
Ep Martin which is familiar to most Penn- 
sylvanians. Born in a log house in Greene 
County, he achieved notable success in many 
fields, served his country in three wars, 
headed the 28th Division, Pennsylvania Na- 
tional Guard; went up the ladder of politics 
and was elected by the people of Pennsyl- 
vania to almost every post within their 
power to fill, including auditor general, 
State treasurer, governor, and Senator. 

Senator Francis Case, South Dakota Re- 
publican, saw Senator MARTIN’S career as an 
example of the rewards offered in the United 
States, under the American system of free 
and equal opportunity, to the youth of our 
land, no matter how humble may be their 
origin.” Senator ROBERT S. Kerr, Oklahoma 
Democrat, believes the Pennsylvanian to be 
“one of the great men I have known.” 
Others expressed themselves in similar vein. 

We of Pennsylvania have good reason to 
know Ep Mart1n’s caliber, for he has served 
us, in one capacity or another, for these 
past 60 years, and many of our people have 
served with him in various endeavors, in 
war and All who know him will 
want to associate themselves with the re- 
marks of his fellow Senators, which were 
richly merited. 

[From the Philadelphia Inquirer of Tuesday, 
July 29, 1958] 


SENATE HEAPS PRAISE ON SENATOR MARTIN 


(By John M. Cummings) 


It is easy enough to understand why Penn- 
sylvania’s 48th United States Senator and its 
97th Governor ducked a session of the 
world’s most exclusive club in Washington 
the other day. There is one thing Senator 
Ep Martin hesitates to face—praise of his 
record and his career. 
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Nevertheless, the praise poured forth until 
it covered nearly six pages of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. It came from the Republi- 
can and Democratic sides of the aisle, prov- 
ing once again that in a worthy enterprise 
our Senators are capable of rising above nar- 
row political considerations. 

From precinct worker to the United States 
Senate, from private to major general, Ep 
MARTIN over a long career has unflinchingly 
faced the fire of the opposition, and there 
were times when he would have been justi- 
fied in crying out, “Lord, save me from my 
friends.” 

The bipartisan praise heaped on Senator 
MarTIN was neither extravagant nor ful- 
some. It came from the hearts of those who 
uttered it and it was meant, every word of it. 

Tall, spare, and ramrod straight from his 
years of military service, Senator MARTIN- is 
a quiet-spoken, even tempered guy until 
=. And when that “until” takes place 
you had better head for the hills. He is the 
kind of bioke who would have twisted and 
squirmed had he been in the Senate the 
day his colleagues broke through the political 
barrier and traced his career from Washing- 
ton County to the Philippines, to Harris- 
burg, to the battlefields of Europe; his re- 
turn to the State Capitol and on to Wash- 
ington, where his second term in the Senate 
is drawing to a close. 

It was this that brought on the testimonial 
session. Senator Martin having served his 
State and his country honorably and well, 
and approaching 80 is about to retire from 
public life. Indeed he let it be known shortly 
after his second election to the Senate he 
would not seek a third term. His successor 
is to be chosen this coming November. Vot- 
ers will decide between the Republican nomi- 
nee, Representative Hun Scott, and Gov. 
George Leader on the Democratic side. 

Senator Case, a South Dakota Republican; 
led off in the Senate’s laudation of the Penn- 
sylvania soldier statesman. CHAVEZ, New 
Mexico Democrat; Kerr, of Oklahoma, in 
1950 a candidate for the Democratic presi- 
dential nomination; CARLSON, Kansas Repub- 
lican; KNOwLAND, of California, Senate mi- 
nority leader; SMITH, New Jersey Republican; 
Wiery, Wisconsin Republican; THURMOND, 
South Carolina Democrat; Curtis, Nebraska 
Republican, and Brinces, New Hampshire 
Republican, each in turn paid personal re- 
spects to Senator Martin and his remark- 
able political and military career. 

Nor was his business life neglected. The 
Pennsylvania Senator has been over the years 
active in banking, in manufacturing, mining, 
and other enterprises. 

It was in the nature of the Senate’s fare- 
well to the Senator from Pennsylvania who 
soon will hang up his toga and reach for— 
well, it’s difficult to conceive of Ep MARTIN 
reaching for his bedroom slippers. Certainly 
he hasn't lost his zest for public service. As 
an old comrade in the wars we join his col- 
leagues in wishing him well. 


[From the Erie (Pa.) Times-News of Sunday, 
August 3, 1958] 


AWARD OF MERIT TO SENATOR MARTIN 


An unusual event took place last week in 
the United States Senate, which is often a 
forum of heated debate. Nine Senators rose 
in turn to pay spontaneous tribute to one 
of their number. 

The Member they honored is Senator 
EDWARD Martin, of Pennsylvania, Republican, 
who is retiring from the Senate at the end of 
this year after a notable career in public 
life. 

The Senators who expressed their esteem 
of the Pennsylvania Senator included both 
Republicans and Democrats. Many of them 
are fellow members of the Senate Committee 
on Public Works, of which Senator Martin 
is former chairman and now ranking minor- 
ity member. 
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In general, the Senators told the story of 
Ep Martin, which is familiar to most Penn- 
sylvanians. Born in a log house in Greene 
County, he achieved notable success in many 
fields, served his country in three wars, 
headed the 28th Division, Pennsylvania Na- 
tional Guard; went up the ladder of politics 
and was elected by the people of Pennsyl- 
vania to almost every post within their power 
to fill, including auditor general, State treas- 
urer, Governor, and Senator. 

Senator Francis Case, South Dakota Re- 
publican, saw Senator MarTINn’s career as “an 
example of the rewards offered in the United 
States, under the American system of free 
and equal opportunity, to the youth of our 
land, no matter how humble may be their 
origin.” Senator ROBERT S. Kerr, Oklahoma 
Democrat, believes the Pennsylvanian to be 
“one of the great men I have known.” Others 
expressed themselves in similar vein. 

We of Pennsylvania have good reason to 
know Ep MartTIn’s caliber, for he has served 
us, in one capacity or another, for these past 
60 years, and many of our people have served 
with him in various endeavors, in war and 
peace. All who know him will want to asso- 
ciate themselves with the remarks of his fel- 
low Senators, which were richly merited. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I should 
like merely to pay my own tribute to a 
doughty political opponent, with whose 
views I find myself frequently in dis- 
agreement, who brought a new and quite 
callow Senator into the well of this Sen- 
ate when he took office almost 2 years 
ago, who has been kindness itself in 
showing me the ways of the Senate, who 
has cooperated in every possible regard 
in matters respecting the welfare of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, and 
whom I personally shall miss, as a newly 
acquired but warm and dear friend, 
when the Congress convenes next Jan- 
uary. 

Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, 
the junior Senator from Pennsylvania 
has expressed this morning his senti- 
ments respecting the retirement from 
the United States Senate of Senator 
EDWARD MARTIN. I do not want this hour 
to pass without expressing some views 
upon the retirement of Senator MARTIN. 

Few men in this country, certainly in 
the present day, have had a life of such 
service as has Senator Martin. He has 
been a soldier of distinction. He enlisted 
as a private in the Army of his country 
many years ago. He served as a major 
general upon the battlefields in the late 
wars of this country. He is a lieuten- 
ant general of the National Guard of 
Pennsylvania. 

Not only has Ep Martin distinguished 
himself as a soldier, but he has served 
the great Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania as Governor. Then he became a 
Member of the Senate. His life has been 
filled with achievement and distin- 
guished service. 

By his own choice, Senator MARTIN has 
now elected to retire as a United States 
Senator. Soldier—Governor—Senator— 
how much has been put into this life of 
his? But more than that, not only did 
he carry the titles of offices which the 
people gave him, but his service to his 
country and to his Commonwealth 
stands out, and will be a bright light not 
only in the lives of members of his 
family, those now present and those who 
may come after, but also in the history 
of our Nation. 
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As he retires from his active public 
life to quieter and greener pastures, I 
wish for him an overflowing cup of hap- 
piness. I hope he will continue to advise 
those of us who have been the bene- 
ficiaries of his wisdom through so many 
years. I trust he will continue to see us 
often and advise with us, which he has 
so ably and so helpfully done regarding 
the affairs of his country—of our 
country. 

Mr. POTTER. I wish to join with my 
colleagues in expressing regret that the 
senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Martin] will be leaving the Senate. 
Those of us who have had the oppor- 
tunity to serve in the Senate with Sena- 
tor Martin respect him, as the distin- 
guished Senator from West Virginia 
stated, for a life of dedicated public 
service. He has served with distinction 
with the 28th Infantry Division, as the 
commanding general of that division. 
It happens that I served at a later date 
with that division, and I know the pride 
in which every man of the division holds 
Senator MARTIN. 

Senator Martin served as Governor of 
his State. During his tenure as Gov- 
ernor of his State, Pennsylvania flour- 
ished as never before or since. 

He has had distinguished service in the 
United States Senate. I know of no man 
in the Senate who has had more under- 
standing and appreciation for the prob- 
lems of his colleagues than Senator 
Martin. While he was an outstanding 
soldier, he is also a kind and gentle man. 

At this time I join my colleagues in 
wishing Senator Martin and his lovely 
wife a long and happy future. I know 
his service to his country will not cease 
today, but that he will continue to make 
personal contributions to a better society 
in the future, as he has in the past. 

Mr. Mr. President, I wish 
to join my colleagues in paying respect 
to a great American. Nearly 12 years 
ago I had the privilege of entering the 
Senate on the same day Senator MARTIN 
was sworn in. During the years which 
have intervened I have had the oppor- 
tunity of serving with him. I know I 
speak for every Member of the Senate 
when I say that no man ever served in 
the Senate of the United States who 
commanded the respect of his colleagues 
to the extent enjoyed by Senator MARTIN. 

As he leaves and departs for private 
life, for a well-earned rest, he carries 
with him not only the best wishes of the 
Senate, but also of the people of Penn- 
sylvania and the people throughout the 
country. The State of Pennsylvania and 
our country is losing a great represent- 
ative. The United States Senate is 
losing one of its most able Members, and 
we are losing one of our best friends. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr, Presi- 
ident, I could not let this opportunity 
pass without saying a word about my dear 
friend, Ep Martin. He has been very 
good to me since I came to the Senate. 
He has helped me over many rough 
roads. He is an able man. He is a 
fair man. He is a just and patriotic 
American. The Senate will miss him 
when he leaves. 

Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I join my 
colleagues in paying tribute to the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Penn- 
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sylvania. It has been my privilege to 
know him for many years. In World 
War I, I had the opportunity of serving 
in a very minor role in the great 28th 
Division of Pennsylvania, at which time 
he was one of its outstanding leaders. 

Ep Martin was Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania when I was Governor of Oklahoma. 
It was my privilege to visit his State 
and to have him visit as a guest in Okla- 
homa. I have served with him on two 
committees of the Senate, the Commit- 
tee on Public Works and the Committee 
on Finance. There has been no finer 
member of either committee. He has 
been rugged in his integrity, yet humble 
and generous and understanding. 

I have considered it a privilege to be 
associated with him, and I look forward 
to the continuance of our association, 
as personal friends. It is with deep re- 
gret that I note that he has seen fit to 
retire from the Senate. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I wish 
to join my colleagues in paying tribute 
to the senior Senator from Pennsylvania. 
I have had the pleasure of serving with 
him on the Finance Committee for 2 
years. 

I think it is true that we seldom vote 
alike on important questions. The eco- 
nomic and political views of the senior 
Senator from Pennsylvania are very dif- 
ferent from those of the senior Senator 
from Illinois. Nevertheless, I think it 
should be said that I have never known 
anyone who was more gentle in his man- 
ner, more genuinely friendly in his at- 
titudes, or more tolerant, than the senior 
Senator from Pennsylvania. If we could 
all copy the Senator from Pennsylvania 
in these respects—while, of course, cor- 
recting his erroneous economic and po- 
litical views—this would be a much bet- 
ter Senate and ours would be a much 
better country. 

I believe that the note of genuine 
friendliness which the Senator from 
Pennsylvania injects into every situation 
in which he is involved is something 
which is badly needed in these times, 
when party and personal passions may 
run high. All of us, whatever our po- 
litical or economic views, have respect 
for the Senator from Pennsylvania. We 
wish for him a long, happy, useful, and 
active life. 


FEDERAL LAW CONCERNING 
WIRETAPPING 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I know 
that there continues to be confusion 
about the state of Federal law concern- 
ing wiretapping, and that this confusion 
is confounded by recent flamboyant 
uses of hidden electronic listening de- 
vices and secret wire recorders of con- 
versation in a spectacular case which 
occupied front page attention of metro- 
politan daily newspapers for some time. 

Therefore, I think it is helpful to 
all of us to know that the Senate Con- 
stitutional Rights Subcommittee under 
the chairmanship of the able senior 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS] 
has been studying the subject of wire- 
tapping, eavesdropping, and the Bill of 
Rights carefully this year and has pub- 
lished the printed record of two hear- 
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ings and a compilation of background 
materials. 

I ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
torial published recently in the St. 
Louis Post Dispatch commenting on the 
work of the Senate Constitutional Rights 
Subcommittee be printed in the body of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at this point 
in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

EVERYTHING ON WIRETAPPING 


Anyone who wants to inform himself on 
the arguments for and against wiretapping 
and the use in court of evidence obtained by 
eavesdropping can do it very easily hence- 
forth. All he needs to do is to obtain a copy 
of Wiretapping, Eavesdropping, and the Bill 
of Rights, published by the Senate Judiciary 
Subcommittee on Constitutional Rights as 
appendix to hearing of May 20, 1958, 

This 160-page report is a model in the as- 
sembly of basic information and materials. 
It contains first the Bill of Rights. Then it 
presents the pertinent Federal and State 
laws. Next it gives the texts of 16 Supreme 
Court decisions, dissents as well as majority 
opinions, in cases dealing with wiretapping 
or related issues. Then it devotes 50 pages 
to pertinent foreign laws from those of Great 
Britain around the world to Japan. Finally 
there is an excellent list of books and maga- 
zine articles if further reading is desired, 

Members of the subcommittee—Senators 
HENNINGS of Missouri, O'MAHONEY of Wyo- 
ming, Envix of North Carolina, JOHNSTON of 
South Carolina, Lancer of North Dakota, 
WarkiNs of Utah, and Hruska of Nebraska 
can take satisfaction in this admirable piece 
of work by the subcommittee staff. 


JUDGE BOYD LEEDOM, CHAIRMAN, 
NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS 
BOARD 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, in the Washington Daily 
News of yesterday, August 19, 1958, there 
was published an article by John Her- 
ling, entitled.“ He Knows His Own Mind.” 
The general trend of the article is to pay 
a well-deserved tribute to the independ- 
ent and judicial mind exhibited by Judge 
Boyd Leedom, Chairman of the Nztional 
Labor Relations Board, who comes from 
South Dakota. 

For this tribute to Mr. Leedom I have 
complete respect, and I second it in every 
particular, except that Mr. Herling ties 
it up with an incident at the White 
House, which he has placed in entirely 
the wrong light. 

The article by Mr. Herling states, in 

part, that when Judge Leedom was ap- 
pointed to the position, the South 
Dakota Senators— 
Republicans KARL MUNDT and FRANCIS CASE, 
* * + among the most combative legislators 
in the field of labor relations * * * moved in 
rapidly to take charge of Judge Leedom when 
he was to be introduced to President Eisen- 
hower. 

The morning they brought him over to the 
White House happened to coincide with a 
visit of AFL-CIO President George Meany 
who was seated in an anteroom. 

Senator Munpr was introducing Judge 
Leedom to Mr. Meany when suddenly Sena- 
tor Case came out of an inner office with 
Gerald Morgan, a Presidential assistant. 


It is not correct that I came out of an 
inner office with Gerald Morgan. I had 
gone to the White House as had the 
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senior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Mounpt] to join in the presentation of 
Judge Leedom; but I did not come out 
of an inner. office with Gerald Morgan. 
Mr. Morgan happened to be passing by, 
and I made a jocular remark, intended 
as such. 

Judge Leedom, whom I had known 
back in the days when he was a college 
student, and with whose father I had a 
very close friendship, had previously 
told me that he was being offered a great 
deal of free advice from everyone as to 
what the Taft-Hartley law meant. So, 
when I saw Mr. Morgan going by, I did 
say with a smile that I am sure the judge 
understood, “Boyd, I want you to meet 
Jerry Morgan” and did say something 
to the effect that he had a great deal to 
do with the drafting of the Taft-Hartley 
law, as he had been a consultant for the 
House Labor Committee; but I did not 
say it in the way Mr. Herling reports it, 
which is as follows: 

“Judge,” said Senator Case, “I want you to 
meet Jerry Morgan. He's the fellow who 
really wrote the Taft-Hartley law. If you 
ever want to know what Congressional in- 
tent was for any part of the Taft-Hartley 
law, just telephone Jerry at the White 
House. * * * He knows the Congressional 
intent down to the last comma.” 


Reading further in Mr. Herling’s 
hearsay report of an incident 3 years 
old. 


Senator Case braked to a halt when Sen- 
ator Munpt shushed him, pointing to George 
Meany, an unscheduled witness to Senator 
Case's unorthodox attempt at indoctrinating 
a new member of the NLRB. 


That interpretation of my remark is 
completely mistaken. I made no attempt 
to indoctrinate Judge Leedom. I had 
urged his appointment as a judicial per- 
son, one without bias either for or against 
labor. My remark, of which Mr. Her- 
ling’s quote is not exact, was given with 
an inflection of exaggerated sarcasm and 
a smile to refer to the many attempts 
that were being made to advise Mr. Lee- 
dom with respect to possible questions 
he might be asked. It had come to be a 
standing joke between Judge Leedom 
and myself. 

If Mr. Meany reported the incident, I 
can see how he might have misinter- 
preted it, because he did not know of 
the friendly relationship which had 
existed between Judge Leedom and me 
for many years. 

I commended Judge Leedom upon his 
independence of mind when I endorsed 
him to the Senate committee for confir- 
mation as I had when I recommended 
him to the White House for the position 
earlier. And from that day to this I 
have never talked with Judge Leedom 
with respect to a single case pending be- 
fore the National Labor Relations Board 
in any way, shape, or manner. I recom- 
mended Judge Leedom because he pos- 
sessed a judicial temperament. 

My reference to the part of Jerry Mor- 
gan in working upon the draft of Taft- 
Hartley was made as a jocular comment 
on the fact that so many people were of- 
fering Judge Leedom advice as to what 
his job would be. 

With respect to the particular occasion 
for Mr. Herling’s comment, Judge Lee- 
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dom recently wrote an article which 
was published in the Law Journal of the 
law school of the South Dakota State 
University. It was the outgrowth of a 
study which he had made of one of the 
recommendations of the Hoover Com- 
mission. It so happens that Judge Lee- 
dom is now in Europe attending an in- 
ternational conference. I believe it was 
the Sunday before he left that I tele- 
phoned him and commended him for the 
very same quality in the very same arti- 
cle for which Mr. Herling commends 
him, that is his independent and con- 
scientious thinking. 

In the article he expressed the hope 
that the National Labor Relations Board 
would be preseryed as an independent 
agency, and that its duties would not 
be transferred to a court. Judge Lee- 
dom pointed out the advantage of hav- 
ing a Board which could act in a quasi- 
judicial manner, but with the flexibility 
of an independent agency, not subject 
to the delays incident to the handling 
of cases under strict court procedures. 

Having pointed this out, I think I 
might add that I have been proud of the 
record Judge Leedom has been making. 
I have placed in the Recorp 1 or 2 of the 
addresses he has given before conven- 
tions in which he has also exhibited his 
fairminded and thoughtful approach to 
all matters. During the debate on the 
Kennedy bill, I called attention to his 
respect for the legislative process as 
shown in committee hearings. I applaud 
him for the views expressed in the arti- 
cle which prompted Mr. Herling’s col- 
umn. And I am sure that Judge Leedom 
will continue to be, the sincere, earnest 
student and seeker for fairness and 
justice that we who have known him 
for many years have always held him to 
be. 

Mr. President, I turn now to another 
matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Morton in the chair). The Senator 
from South Dakota has the floor. 


REMAINING CLOSE TO THE PEOPLE 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, I should like to read a para- 
graph or two from an editorial written 
by Mr. Herschel D. Newsom, master of 
the National Grange, which appears in 
the National Grange Monthly for Au- 
gust. Mr. Newsom, after noting that his 
grandfather, years ago, resigned as post- 
master because he discovered that a 
public servant must somehow seem arbi- 
trary and cold at times, and because he 
wanted to preserve his normal friendly 
relationships, comments upon the idea 
which is being advocated that public of- 
ficials should be insulated from their 
friends. 

Mr. Newsom wisely points out: 


To be able to complain or make sugges- 
tions to your Congressman, Senator, or to 
the President himself, is a national tradi- 
tion—a democratic privilege. It is our insur- 
ance against unfairness, protection against 
being pushed around by powerful public 
agencies, commissions, or persons—a safe- 
guard against abuse from Government—a 
part of our system of checks and balances. 

Let’s not be stampeded into a situation 
whereby a Congressman or Senator or some- 
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one at the White House cannot pick up the 
phone and make inquiry concerning a de- 
cision. This need not mean that the in- 
quirer is asking that the decision be changed 
or reversed. It may well mean that he wants 
to know the reason for the decision and the 
background leading up to it. 

This is the way to reduce autocratic de- 
cisions to a minimum. This is the way to 
help preserve responsive and responsible 
government. Public servants must be above 
legitimate suspicion but they must not be so 
far above the rest of us that we cannot 
reach them. 


Mr. President, if the time ever comes 
when the American people, through 
their elected representatives in Congress, 
may not petition the agencies of Govern- 
ment and have their views expressed, it 
will be a sad day for representative gov- 
ernment. 


EXEMPTION OF PROFESSIONAL 
TEAM SPORTS FROM ANTITRUST 
LAWS—AMENDMENT PROPOSED 
TO BE OFFERED TO H. R. 13254, 
THE FOOD ADDITIVE BILL 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, some- 
times a mild frustration impels one to 
pursue a course which otherwise he 
would not pursue. I am sending to the 
desk an amendment which I intend to 
propose to H. R. 13254, the food additive 
bill. 

For 35 years baseball, under two deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, has been held to be a unique busi- 
ness and, except for radio and television, 
exempt from the antitrust laws. During 
all these years, football and other team 
sports had thought they enjoyed the 
same immunity. However, in February 
1957, the Supreme Court in the Radovich 
case held that professional football is 
subject to the antitrust laws. 

The Radovich decision, in fact, makes 
it clear that, except for baseball, all 
team sports are now subject to the anti- 
trust laws. The Court in this decision, 
which has created a most serious prob- 
lem for these sports, invited Congress to 
eliminate this discrimination. 

Professional team sports are grateful 
to Senator Kerauver who, as chairman 
of the Senate Judiciary Antitrust and 
Monopoly Subcommittee, of which I am 
a member, graciously found time to 
schedule and to hold hearings on the 
sports bill, S. 4070, introduced by Sena- 
tor HENNINGS and 50 other Senators, 
which is the companion bill of H. R. 
10378 which passed the House over- 
whelmingly. 

Believing that the session which has 
now been prolonged was about to expire, 
the subcommittee tabled this bill. This 
was a great disappointment to profes- 
sional team sports. 

The minor baseball leagues are threat- 
ened with extinction by their inability 
to protect their home gates by prohibit- 
ing telecasts of major league baseball 
games into their home cities when their 
teams are playing at home. 

And professional football, where most 
of the receipts go into players’ salaries 
with small profits to club owners, is 
threatened by the Players Association 
with an antitrust treble damage suit in 
the amount of $4,200,000. 
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Basketball and hockey are in litiga- 
tion or are likewise threatened with 
jeopardizing antitrust litigation. 

The amendment I propose embodies, 
with but one change, the text of the Hen- 
nings bill, S. 4070, and H. R. 10378, which 
was approved overwhelmingly by the 
House of Representatives. These identi- 
cal bills subject the business aspects of 
professional team sports to the antitrust 
laws and exempt the sports aspects. 
These bills expressly exempt sports prac- 
tices which relate to: 

First. The equalization of competitive 
playing strength. 

Second. The employment, selection or 
eligibility of players, the reservation, 
selection, or assignment of player con- 
tracts. 

Third. The right to operate within 
specified geographical areas. 

Fourth. The regulation of rights to 
broadcast and telecast reports and pic- 
tures of sports contests. 

Fifth. The preservation of public con- 
fidence in the honesty in sports contests. 

My amendment includes the foregoing 
provisions of the Hennings bill and the 
House bill except for a change with re- 
gard to broadcasts and telecasts. There 
I have considerably limited the exemp- 
tion, as I will explain later, but have 
given adequate relief to the sports 
concerned. 

Why should Congress today be hesi- 
tant about exempting professional sports 
from the antitrust laws? 

Consider first for a moment the his- 
tory of the past 35 years. For 35 years 
Congress has known that baseball was 
exempt and the American public be- 
lieved, with good reason, that all pro- 
fessional team sports were similarly 
exempt. Nevertheless, during that 35 
years Congress did not see fit to bring 
professional sports under the antitrust 
laws. Therefore, why should Congress 
today hesitate to return sports to the 
position they occupied before the Rado- 
vich decision? 

It has been said that an exemption 
of professional sports from the antitrust 
laws would be unusual and unwarranted. 
This assertion is in error. 

Congress has repeatedly exempted 
from the antitrust laws businesses which 
either have a small impact upon the 
economy or which are dissimilar from 
the ordinary commercial business. To 
include professional team sports within 
this group would do no violence to 
precedent. 

The complete list of businesses which 
Congress has exempted from the anti- 
trust laws are to be found beginning on 
page 31, in Congress and the Monopoly 
Problem: 56 Years of Antitrust Develop- 
ment, 1900-1956—House Document No. 
240; 85th Congress, Ist session—pre- 
pared by Legislative Reference Service 
for the Select Committee on Small Busi- 
ness, House of Representatives. 

Professional team sports are not big 
business; their economic impact is slight. 
All major- and minor-league baseball 
teams together had a gross income from 
all sources of only $60 million in 1956. 
This was less than one-half of the 1956 
volume of business done by a single de- 
partment store in New York City. 
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Professional football grossed only 
about $14 million. Basketball and 
hockey grossed even less, namely two and 
three million dollars, respectively. 

Baseball needs this legislation if minor 
leagues are to survive. 

Although baseball is itself exempt from 
the antitrust laws, its exemption does not 
extend to its radio and television activi- 
ties. 

The position of minor leagues is des- 
perate. In 1949, nearly 42 million fans 
attended minor-league games, but last 
year less than 16 million attended. In 
1949, before television became the big 
factor it is today, 444 communities had 
minor-league teams. Today only 175 
communities have minor-league baseball 
teams. In 1949 there were 59 minor 
leagues; today only 24 remain. 

Knowledgeable baseball officials who 
testified believe that the principal cause 
of the contraction of minor-league base- 
ball is the inability of the minor and 
major leagues to enter into an agreement 
to blackout from television an area sur- 
rounding the hometown of a minor- 
league team the day that it is scheduled 
to play a game at home. 

The television provision in my amend- 
ment solves this problem and may well 
save minor-league baseball. It provides 
that leagues and teams may enter into 
an agreement which would protect the 
minor-league teams from telecasts orig- 
inating within 75 miles of their home 
communities on days on which they are 
scheduled to play games there. This pro- 
vision—which is patterned after base- 
ball’s former rule 1 (d) and football’s 
present rule governing telecasts, which 
has been upheld by the United States 
District Court for the Eastern District of 
Pennsylvania speaking through Judge 
Grim—reads: 

The regulation of the granting by a club 
of the right to telecast reports or pictures 
of contests in the organized professional 
team sports of baseball, football, basketball, 
or hockey from telecasting stations located 
within 75 miles of the home community of 
another club on the day when such club 
is scheduled to play there a regularly 
scheduled league game in the same sport. 


This limited exemption should satisfy 
those who considered as being too broad 
the blanket approval of agreements to 
blackout radio and television included in 
the House bill. My provision would 
adequately protect major and minor 
league professional baseball. Football 
has operated very satisfactorily within 
the framework of this rule. Baseball will 
benefit by it too. It is reasonable, it is 
fair, and it is not nearly as broad as the 
radio and television portion of the Sen- 
ate bill and the bill which was passed by 
the House. It is in the public interest 
because it will go far toward saving 
minor league baseball. 

FOOTBALL NEEDS THIS EXEMPTION 

As is well known to all of you, the 
Supreme Court of the United States in 
the Radovich case held that professional 
football is subject to the antitrust laws. 
Obviously this decision jeopardizes the 
continued existence of professional foot- 
ball in that it raises questions as to the 
legality of the player draft, reserve 
clause, powers of the commissioner of the 
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National Football League, and territo- 
rial rights. If any of these should now 
be held by the courts to be an unrea- 
sonable restraint of trade, organized 
professional football, the highly compet- 
itive and colorful sport that we know 
today, might well come to an end. 

The desirability of prompt action by 
the Senate on the sports bill is convinc- 
ingly stated in an editorial appearing in 
the New York Times of June 27, 1958, 
which praised the bill overwhelmingly 
passed by the House and urged the Sen- 
ate to act expeditiously to approve and 
pass it without delay. The editorial is 
as follows: 

LEGISLATION To HELP Sports 

The House of Representatives acted wisely 
and decisively when it adopted, by voice 
vote, a liberal bill to exempt some of the 
nonbusiness and strictly sport phases of 
professional sports from antitrust legisla- 
tion. The Senate will be well advised not 
to bury this measure under prolix com- 
mittee operations but to let it come out 
promptly and be approved. 

What the House did was simply to make 
clear the intent of the legislators in the 
face of some confusing judicial rulings. We 
think the House also reflected the sentiment 
of the overwhelming majority of the Amer- 
ican people. There are certain aspects of 
sports operations that are strictly commer- 
cial and they can and should be regulated 
in the fashion that the bill provides. The 
other aspects, that have to do with the actual 
operations of the leagues and associations 
that make the games possible, are in a dif- 
ferent category and should be treated dif- 
ferently. 

A long process of trial and error has 
evolved a sports machine that runs to the 
credit of sport and to the advantage of the 
public, It does not need tinkering at this 
time. It needs the green light. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received and printed, 
and will lie on the table. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR CLERK OF 
HOUSE TO MAKE CHANGES IN 
ENROLLMENT OF H. R. 13132 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask the Chair to lay before the Senate 
House Concurrent Resolution 380, and I 
ask that it be considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate House 
Concurrent Resolution 380, which will be 
stated by title. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A concurrent reso- 
lution (H. Con. Res. 380) authorizing 
the Clerk of the House to make changes 
in the enrollment of H. R. 13132. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the concurrent resolution? 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution (H. Con. Res. 380) was 
considered and agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Clerk of 
the House of Representatives, in the enroll- 
ment of the bill (H. R. 13132) to amend the 
District of Columbia Teachers’ Salary Act 
of 1955, is authorized and directed— 

(1) in the amendment to section 4 of the 
act of August 5, 1955 (House engrossed bill, 
page 6, line 18), to strike out “salary Class” 
and insert in lieu thereof “salary class"; 

(2) in the amendment to section 4 of the 
act of August 5, 1955 (House engrossed bill, 
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page 6, line 21), to strike out “possess” and 
insert “possesses”; 

(3) in the amendment to section 13 of 
the act of August 5, 1955 (House engrossed 
tll, page 14), in the table, in per diem step 
2 for principal, senior high school, strike out 
25.57“ and insert in lieu thereof 27.57“; 

(4) in the amendment to section 15 of the 
act of August 5, 1955 (House engrossed bill, 
page 16, line 4), strike out “inserting at the 
end of the first sentence ‘ex-” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “inserting immediately be- 
fore the period at the end of the first sen- 
tence , ex-.“ 


INFLATION 


Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylyania. Mr. 
President, from time to time during this 
session of the Congress, I have spoken 
about the destructive effects of inflation 
upon the economy and the damage to 
the welfare of the people. 

A year ago during July and August 
the Senate Finance Committee held ex- 
tensive hearings occasioned by inflation 
that had continued for a year and a half, 
and its effect upon the financial condi- 
tion of the United States. 

At that time, the price index had in- 
creased 3.4 percent since March 1956. 
By May 1958, it had increased 7.8 per- 
cent over March 1956. 

A year ago, we had the prospect of a 
near- balanced budget for 1958. The 
actual result was a deficit of 82.8 billion. 

The estimated deficit for fiscal 1959 
has crept up by stages until now the 
best guess is $12 billion or $13 billion. 

In a statement on the floor several 
weeks ago, I reviewed some figures show- 
ing wage increases for 1958, as reported 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. These, 
I pointed out, appear to me to be as large 
and inflationary as those for preceding 
years. 

Mr, President, we have now experi- 
enced nearly 242 years of continuous 
price rises. 

The factors which make for continued 
inflation—wage increases unrelated to 
improvements in productivity plus very 
large deficits, not only for fiscal 1959 
but for later years as well—appear 
stronger today than they were a year ago. 

I fear there is a growing acceptance 
of the idea that inflation may continue 
indefinitely. 

This is reflected in the rising prices 
on the stock market as compared with 
the results of the Government re- 
financing of its debt. I am deeply con- 
cerned by the reactions to the Treasury 
refunding of maturing securities in June. 
Of the $9.3 billion of bonds held by the 
public, there was $2.8 billion not ex- 
changed, the public preferring cash in- 
stead. If the sales of certificates to the 
Federal Reserve bank are counted, the 
public holders demanded cash for no less 
than 42 percent of their holdings. In 
the last 2 weeks of July, the Federal 
Reserve purchased $1.3 billion of Treas- 
ury certificates, notes, and bonds, which 
is in marked contrast to its operations 
in the preceding 5 years. 

In regard to this situation the Wall 
Street Journal of August 4 had this to 
say: 

Because of inflation the Treasury cannot 
borrow from the public. Unable to get dol- 
lars from the public, it must get them from 
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the central bank. The central bank pro- 
duces them by inflation. Then the new 
inflation proceeds to erode even more the 
sources of public funds, forcing the Treasury 
next time to get still more of its dollars 
from the central bank. * * * It is almost a 
classical example of the inflation treadmill. 


On this same Treasury financing, the 
August issue of the National City Bank 
letter stated: 

No one can say how big a deficit the Presi- 
dent will forecast for fiscal 1960 in his budget 
message next January. But closer at hand 
there is the problem of finding buyers for 
10 or 12 billion dollars United States Govern- 
ment securities to finance the fiscal 1959 
deficit. * * * In addition to raising new 
money, and retaining a market for $22 billion 
of 91-day bills, the Treasury will have to 
finance $46.1 billion of marketable certifi- 
cates, notes, and bonds maturing in the next 
12 months. 

What the Federal Reserve has done is by 
way of an emergency stopgap. But financing 
deficits through banks of issue is a hazardous 
business. It raises the specter of uncon- 
trolled inflation. As we can see from foreign 
experiences, it can create circumstances in 
which Government bonds can be made 
salable only if they are tied to ocst-of-living 
indexes or the price of gold. The unfortu- 
nate aspect of the Federal Reserve’s massive 
intervention is that it gives encouragement 
to inflationary psychology. 


The letter further states: 

But most essential is getting Federal 
Government expenditures and financial 
commitments of every type under control. 
It is not fair to ask anyone to buy bonds of 
a government which seems to be embarked 
on deficits as a way of life. 

As President Grover Cleveland wisely 
stated in his last annual message to Con- 
gress in 1896: “The way to perplexing ex- 
travagance is easy but a return to frugality 
is difficult.” 

Yet the task in the end cannot be escaped. 
National strength and solvency—the preser- 
vation of free institutions and trust in 
government—depend upon facing fiscal facts. 


Mr. President, inflation is the one 
great threat to the credit of the United 
States. In its spending, taxing, and debt 
policies, the Government itself is in large 
measure responsible for the inflationary 
conditions over the past decade. Cer- 
tainly, the rise in Government spending 
from $64.6 billion in 1955 to $74 billion 
in 1958 and perhaps $80 billion in fiscal 
1959 can only be expected to create 
continued inflation. 

Mr. President, I have at other times 
discussed the excessive growth of debt— 
Government and private—over a period 
of years, the growth of the money sup- 
ply, easy credit conditions, high levels of 
investment, consumer debt, and other 
matters creating our inflationary boom 
and the eventual recession resulting from 
these earlier excesses. 

Over the past year the Senate Finance 
Committee, under the leadership of Sen- 
ator Byrp, has held extensive hearings, 
totaling six volumes, covering fiscal 
monetary, debt, economic development 
and related matters. In addition, it has 
published a 750-page compendium of 
papers by competent authors represent- 
ing many fields of business, banking, 
educational, and other activity. The 
facts and analysis are available and ade- 
quate in scope and detail for those who 
would try to understand the problems of 
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public finance, monetary policy, debt 
management, and other matters related 
to our continuing economic problems, 
including inflation. 

For those who are interested in these 
matters but do not have the time to ex- 
plore these long volumes, I wish to com- 
mend the excellent review and analysis 
of these hearings by the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Bennett] presented in four 
speeches on the floor of the Senate, ap- 
pearing in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
as follows: July 8, 1958, page 13129; July 
15, 1958, page 13794; July 21, 1958, page 
14349; August 5, 1958, page 16163. 

These speeches rank among the finest 
on economic matters I have heard in my 
12 years in the Senate. I understand 
these have been reproduced and may be 
obtained at the office of Senator BEN- 
NETT. 

The bulk of the increased spending in 
fiscal 1959—about $5 billion—represents 
additions to or new expenditures for 
civilian programs, and, in large degree, 
sponsored and promoted as being anti- 
recession in character. I feel the infia- 
tionary effects may and probably will, 
over the long pull, far outweigh any of 
the temporary benefits derived from this 
spending. The benefits are only tran- 
sient while the increased debt and the 
eroded dollar will be carried forward for 
many years. We have in this Congress 
added to other existing fundamental 
factors which have created inflation over 
the past several years. 

Mr. President, the problem of inflation 
has been and continues to be uppermost 
in my concern for the welfare of this 
great country and all its people. In my 
discussions on this floor and elsewhere I 
have earnestly tried to be absolutely 
honest and fair in presenting the facts 
and arguments relating to this problem. 
This should not be a matter which re- 
solves itself into a contest between class 
and class in our society. It is one that 
affects all of us together, and the very 
existence of the form of government 
which we all cherish so much. I sin- 
cerely hope that as understanding of this 
problem improves among all the people, 
we may develop the necessary policies 
and take appropriate actions before it 
becomes even later than we think. 

I wish to return to a matter which, in 
addition to Government fiscal and 
monetary policy, is basic to the serious 
problem of continued inflation. I refer 
to the inflationary push of repeated 
rounds of excessive wage increases. In 
the hearings before the Finance Commit- 
tee and in the compendium of economic 
papers previously referred to, there was 
practically unanimous and emphatic 
agreement that wage increases and es- 
calation agreements in excess of im- 
provements in productivity in the econ- 
omy as a whole must result in infla- 
tionary price increases. As to price in- 
creases over the past several years, it 
was demonstrated over and over again 
that excessive wage increases was the 
greatest single cause. On previous oc- 
casions I have discussed the facts of 
wage increases, productivity, and their 
inflation impact. Today I wish to em- 
phasize this point and to refute what I 
consider to be unwarranted and er- 
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roneous attachment of responsibility 
upon a single company or industry for 
the inflationary trend in our economy. 
In a recent statement on this floor, I 
said: 
Despite all the evidence of this inflationary 


wage push, union leadership ignores the fact 
or even denies that it exists. Instead, 


through their publications and all prop- 


aganda devices of their organizations, they 
continually attack the excessive profits of 
greedy employers. They point to admin- 
istered prices, charging these are arbitrarily 
set, with little regard to costs or ability of 
purchasers to buy. 

Rising prices are often charged to be evi- 
dence of monopoly in particular products. 
In short, every statistical device and emo- 
tional appeal is made to union membership 
and the public to justify their wage and 
other demands. Thus, they would absolve 
themselves of any responsibility for increas- 
ing prices and, on the other hand, take 
credit for correcting and adjusting injus- 
tices and inequities, which they themselves 
have in large measure created. 


Contrariwise, in an address before the 
industrial union department, AFL-CIO, 
on April 22, 1958, Mr. Robert Nathan, a 
prominent leader of Americans for 
Democratic Action, stated: 


In the years 1955, 1956, and 1957, con- 
servative and financial circles engaged in 
one of the most effective and damaging 
campaigns in our economic history. A co- 
ordinated and powerful campaign was 
launched to spread the false idea that the 
inflation was attributable totally to higher 
wages, that irresponsible trade-union lead- 
ership had destroyed the value of the dollar 
and that the No, 1 enemy of the country 
was wage inflation. This was a hoax—a dis- 
astrous hoax which will render a constructive 
fight against inflation increasingly difficult. 
Unfortunately, it was widely swallowed and 
I blame labor leadership for not effectively 
exposing it as a fraud and a misrepresenta- 
tion of facts. 

Most frequently, wage increases in excess 
of productivity increases stemmed from ear- 
lier irresponsible pricing policies which 
brought lush profits and which led the unions 
to insist on sharing these exorbitant profits. 

The steel industry is a classic illustration 
of irresponsible administered monopolistic 
pricing. Every time the steel industry raised 
wages, it increased prices threefold. It is 
no exaggeration to state that the steel in- 
dustry alone was far more responsible for 
the inflation than all trade-union wage ne- 
gotiations put together. The steel industry 
was the real culprit of the 1955-57 inflation. 

It is my firm conviction that the phony 
campaign to sell the American people on 
the fraud that higher wages were the prin- 
cipal cause of the 1955-57 inflation must be 
fought tooth and nail. If it persists- with- 
out opposition, then there will be less and 
less chances to arrive at intelligent and con- 
structive policies to preserve prosperity and 
avoid further inflation. It is incumbent on 
labor and all liberals to expose this fakery 
for what it is and to really analyze the anat- 
omy of the 1955-57 inflation. 


Mr. President, what I have just quoted 
scarcely complies with the requirements 
set up by Mr. Nathan himself when he 
states: 

It is incumbent upon labor and all liberals 
to expose this fakery and we will not suc- 
ceed without facts and honesty, both of 
which have been obscured by propaganda 
efforts of labor’s enemies. They must not be 
permitted to continue their destructive cam- 
paigns. 
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Is it fact and honesty to assert that 
“every time the steel industry raised 
wages, it increased prices threefold,” or 
is it “misrepresentation and fraud to ob- 
scure the real facts and the true pic- 
ture” as charged to others by Mr. 
Nathan? I shall presently put in some 
figures which should throw some light 
on where rests the “hoax and fraud” re- 
ferred to. 

Mr. President, on August 12, the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota spoke on the steel- 
price increase. He referred to the recent 
steel-price increase of $4.50 a ton but 
nowhere did he mention what increased 
employment costs of the 20 to 25 cents 
per hour effective July 1 would be per 
ton of steel produced. In fact, at the 
time of any wage increase that has oc- 
curred, I do not recall of labor leaders 
and others, who later deplore and criti- 
cize increased prices, pointing out the 
effect of wage increases on either costs 
or prices. Only increasing prices are 
roundly scored and the monopolists who 
extort them from a defenseless public— 
but the increase in basic costs is conven- 
iently ignored. 

I quote briefly from the speech of the 
Senator from Minnesota: 

This latest price boost, which averages 
$4.50 a ton, it is estimated will cost steel 
buyers an additional $285 million. Steel 
price increases in the past 2 years have cost 
steel buyers nearly $2 billion. 

The steel companies, as usual, place the 
blame for raising their prices on the back 
of labor by saying that wage increases ne- 
cessitate price boosts. 

This is a familiar excuse which the steel 
corporations plead each time they raise prices 
and contribute to the inflationary spiral. 
The facts, however, do not bear out this 
theory, especially in the steel industry. I 
do not deny that wage increases, in the 
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absence of comparable increases in pro- 
ductivity, play a factor in rising prices. But 
to admit this is a far cry from accepting the 
alibi of the steel corporation that labor is 
the culprit. 

I was sorry that the President at his press 
conference of August 6, in answer to a ques- 
tion on the rise in steel prices, placed major 
blame for inflation on the workers. As a 
matter of fact, the President did not even 
mention the steel corporations. 


Mr. President, as one who has repeat- 
edly stated, with facts supported by of- 
ficial and other reliable sources, that 
excessive wage increases have been the 
principal factor in continued price in- 
creases, I desire to add a more complete 
set of facts on the relation of employ- 
ment costs, other costs, profits, dividends, 
and reinvested earnings, that go to make 
up the price of steel. 

I have gone to the annual report of 
United States Steel Corp. for 1957, the 
latest year available and which contains 
annual cost, income, and other data on 
a comparable basis back to 1910. These 
are not merely statistical compilations— 
they are the audited results, certified by 
a public-accounting firm. 

The results computed from these oper- 
ating and financial data clearly demon- 
strate the cost-push effects on the prices 
of steel. I shall show comparisons of 
the average of the years 1947-49 with 
the averages for the years 1955 to 1957, 
inclusive, and with the figures for 1957. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in my 
remarks a table showing principal total 
costs and income of United States steel 
corporations, per ton of steel products 
shipped, for specified periods.” 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Principal total costs and income of U. S. Steel Corp., per ton of steel products shipped, for 
specified periods 


Average, 


Average, 


Increase, 


Increase, 


1947-49 1955-57 1957 1955-57 ‘ 1957 over 
(8 years) (3 years) over 194749 
1947-49 
1. Steel production (thousand tons) 27, 889 34, 150 33, 738 6, 261 5,849 
2. Percent capacity operate t: 91 87.1 85.2 —3. 9 —5.8 
3. Steel produe shipped (thousand tons) X 19, 703 24, 277 23,414 4, 574 3.771 
4. Weekly earnings per emplov ee $61, 60 $108. 50 $115. 75 5. 90 $54.15 
Costs per ton of steel shipped 
hlt, AEE S $109. 58 $159. 40 $170, 61 $49, 82 $61. 03 
a. B TTT 18.81 70. 90 79. 52 22. 15 30. 71 
b. Products and services bought. 46, 25 57. 17 56. 56 10. 92 10. 31 
c. Depreciation, depletion interest, and other 

costs on debt. 6.45 11.84 12.09 5.39 5. 04 
d. Income and other taxes 8.07 19, 43 22, 44 11, 36 14.37 


Income (alter taxes) and its distribution per ton of steel 
shippe 


8. Income (after taxes) eneren 


a. Dividends (stock), preferred and common 
b. Reinvested in business 


7. Percent income of sales 


1 The figures on costs and income relate to total operations of the steel corporation including fabrication, mining, 


shipping, and some activities not related strictly to steel manufacture. 
related activities constitute 90 to 95 percent of its total operations. 


roducts 4 do not constitute an 5 segregation for steel production alone and shoul 
owi 


terpreted, ever, the relationships among t 


However, steel manufacture and strictly 
Therefore, the costs and income per ton of steel 
not be so 
e various items are perfectly valid for reflecting comparative 


changes in costs and income, either for steel operations alone or for total operations. The inclusion of nonsteel 
h 


operating data, as given in t 
items only to an insignificant degree. 


e annual report of the corporation. could atfect the relationship of cost and income 
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Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I have used the 1947-49 aver- 
age because these years have been 
adopted as the revised base for the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics’ Index of 
Consumer Prices and many other Gov- 
ernment and private indexes. Also, be- 
cause those years were presumed to 
refiect a return to relative stability fol- 
lowing the war and postwar production 
dislocations and inflation. Further- 
more, 1947-49 reflect good operating 
years for the corporation, as follows: 

(a) Highest production and ship- 
ments of steel and steel products for 
any 3-year prior period, except for World 
War II years, 1941-44. 

(b) Highest hourly and weekly earn- 
ings of employees and highest employ~ 
ment costs up to that time. 

(c) Highest costs for products and 
services sold and bought. 

(d) Third highest years for taxes, 
second highest for income, dividends, 
and reinvested income in the business. 

(e) Income averaged about 6 percent 
of sales for the 1947-49 years and op- 
erating rate was 91 percent of capacity. 

The years 1955-57 were the record 
3 years in the history of the company in 
nearly every category—production, sales, 
hourly and weekly earnings, taxes, net 
income, dividends and reinvestment of 
earnings on the business. Production 
was at 87 percent of capacity, employ- 
ment was lower than in earlier years 
and income averaged 8.9 percent of sales. 
This latter average has been exceeded in 
6 previous 3-year periods since 1910. 
On the other hand, 4 earlier years 
showed considerable losses and in 6 years 
the ratios of income to sales were ab- 
normally low. 

Thus a comparison between 1947-49 
and 1955-57 is one between an extremely 
good period in the earlier instance and 
record-breaking years in the latter 
instance. The one is a very good bench- 
mark for the other to observe wage push, 
increased productivity and other factors 
that contribute inflation or stability in 
the United States Steel Corp. and the 
steel industry generally. Also, I believe 
that comparisons between these 3-year 
periods provide a more reasonable meas- 
urement of change than is possible be- 
tween any two selected individual years. 

I have also shown the results for 1957, 
and compared these with the 1947-49 
average. The year 1957 reflects the 
largest dollar figures for sales, employ- 
ment costs, income and other taxes, net 
income, dividends, reinvested in busi- 
ness, and showed the highest ratio of 
income to sales since 1940. 

It should be pointed out that dollar 
figures are on current-year basis and no 
adjustment is made for declining pur- 
chasing power of the dollar. 

The figures include all the operations 
of the steel corporation—mining, trans- 
portation, raw materials production, 
fabrication and other related activities 
not strictly steel production. The re- 
lated activities, though included in all 
the years, could have only very minor in- 
fluence on the comparisons that are 
made. Data on employment and ex- 
penditures for expansion of capacity, 
new construction, and major equipment 
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installations are not included in the fig- 
ures used for the comparisons that are 
made. 

Now what do we find as to some of 
the changes affecting costs and prices 
of steel during these years? 

Total employment costs, including sal- 
aries, wages, social security payments, 
pension plan, paid vacations, and other 
employee benefits were $48.81 per ton of 
steel shipped during the period 1947 to 
1949, inclusive. For 1955-57 these costs 
amounted to $70.96 per ton, or $22.15 
higher in the latter period. 

Income after taxes per ton of steel 
shipped increased from $7.15 for 1947-49 
to $15.62 for 1955-57, or $8.47 higher in 
the latter years. 

In this simple comparison, we find 
that the share of increased costs of steel 
spent for employment increased over 
214 times as much as that retained after 
profits by the corporation. 

However, it seems to me that the in- 
come to the corporation needs to be fur- 
ther considered before any judgment 
should be made as to their level. The 
share of earnings after taxes must sup- 
ply two requirements, namely, dividends 
to stockholders, and retention in the 
business for expansion, replacement and 
improvement in equipment, and other 
necessary purposes. 

Of the $8.47 per ton increase in total 
income after taxes, $5.44 was reinvested 
by the corporation for purposes indi- 
cated and $3.03 went for increased divi- 
dends. 

Whether the amounts allocated for re- 
investment from income during these 
years was too high, I shall not pass judg- 
ment here, except that testimony before 
the Finance Committee last summer in- 
dicated that spending for investment of 
all kinds, public and private, was exces- 
sive, particularly that arising out of debt. 
In that regard, governments—Federal, 
State and local—as well as industry and 
others were equally at fault in that re- 
gard. 

However, I do remember that only a 
few years back the steel industry in par- 
ticular was criticized for not increasing 
production capacity at a faster pace to 
higher levels. Whether the industry’s 
present capacity of over 140 million tons 
is higher than it should be, to which the 
steel corporation contributed its part, I 
do not feel competent to pass any opin- 
ion. I do not recall that there were 
many, either in or out of Government, 
who warned against this growth. In 
fact, I believe the expansion was ap- 
proved and even applauded by those who 
now deplore the idle capacity, or who 
criticize the prices out of which much 
of the increased capacity was made pos- 
sible. If the new increased investments 
were reasonably justified, it would seem 
to me the necessary earnings required 
to finance them must then also be con- 
sidered justified. 

The only alternative to these freely ar- 
rived at decisions for increased capacity, 
made company by company, would be 
to have some super all-wise planning 
board to determine when, and by how 
much, capacity and related investments 
should be made, as well as determining 
how these shall be financed. 
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Now as to dividends. As noted earlier, 
dividends for 1955-57 were the highest 
in the corporation's history and were 
$3.03 per ton higher in these years than 
during 1947-49. 

This increase to stockholders was less 
than one-seventh as much as the in- 
crease in employment costs per ton over 
the same period. Surely the increased 
employment costs of $22.15 per ton could 
hardly have been squeezed out of the 
$3.03 increased dividends per ton nor can 
they be charged with only a small part 
of increased prices of steel resulting 
from all increased costs, most important 
of which is employment costs. The tail 
of increased dividends can scarcely be 
said to wag the dog of inflationary prices 
in steel. 

If one compares the corporation’s op- 
erating results for 1957 with those for 
1947-49, it is found that employment 
costs per ton of steel shipped increased 
$30.71, taxes increased $14.37, reinvest- 
ment in business increased $6.69 and 
dividends increased $3.19. Employment 
costs increased about 10 times as much 
as return to investors. 

Again, I do not see how $60 per ton 
of increased total costs, or $30 of in- 
creased labor costs can be squeezed out 
of $6.69 of profits that went into rein- 
vestment or $3.19 per ton that went to 
295,000 individual investors, and to many 
more represented by the holdings of 
charitable and educational institutions, 
insurance companies, trustees of estates, 
and others. 

Mr, President, in using the figures of 
the most profitable year in the com- 
pany’s history, I can scarcely be accused 
of perpetrating a hoax and a fraud 
when the figures show that employment 
cost increases are by far the most im- 
portant factor in the increased total 
costs and resultant higher prices over 
the 10-year period of the recent past. 

I have also compared the cost and in- 
come results for earlier years of opera- 
tion of the steel corporation. Using the 
per-ton averages for the years 1939 to 
1941 and comparing them with those of 
the war years and for 1947 to 1949, the 
results show even more strikingly the in- 
crease of employment costs as dominat- 
ing the increase in total costs during this 
period. 

I believe this brief analysis of the 
wage-push factor on costs, and hence 
prices, has operated similarly in all in- 
dustry in varying degree—some more 
and some less—during these years. 

I am not here concerned whether 
prices, wages, taxes, or profits could or 
should have been somewhat lower. Nor 
am I pleading the case of the steel cor- 
poration or any other company or in- 
dustry. What I am concerned with is 
the powerful push of persistent inflation- 
ary forces in our whole economy. 

The use of the steel figures is prompted 
by the long series of comparable audited 
operating data available, as well as the 
unsustainable charges that the steel in- 
dustry is often singled out as the pace 
setter and bellwether of inflation. 

Over the years the product is rela- 
tively comparable, although continuous 
improvement in steel products has oc- 
cured. However, there have been no 
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radical year-to-year model and product 
changes which complicate and make 
more difficult the task of identifying 
and measuring costs and the sources of 
inflationary pressures. 

The enormous expenditures for new 
plant and equipment have been made 
not only to increase capacity but to im- 
prove productivity and to offset rising 
costs. The rising costs per ton is a clear 
measure of total inability of increased 
productivity to match the growth of 
labor and other costs. 

Nor is the end in sight. 

There are many other elements that 
enter into the increasing costs and 
prices of steel upon which I have not 
touched. These include the inadequacy 
of depreciation to cover the replacement 
costs of obsolete and worn-out equip- 
ment, the growing costs of so-called 
fringe benefits which last year alone 
amounted to $265 million for United 
States Steel, the enormous burden of 
taxes of $525 million or over $22 per ton 
of steel shipped and other factors. 
These all influence and are affected by 
inflation. 

Mr. President, the first problem in 
dealing with inflation is to identify 
clearly and unmistakably its causes. 
That means we must look at all the 
facts and not get lost in a welter of 
propaganda, charge, and countercharge. 
We must all of us, inside and outside of 
government, either accept or reject the 
idea that inflation is inevitable in our 
system of economy and government. If 
we propose to reject it with all its ulti- 
mate disastrous results, we must also 
have the will and the discipline to for- 
go individual or group temporary eco- 
nomic advantage, for the greater good 
of promoting a stable as well as an ex- 
panding economy. We must work posi- 
tively to protect the value of our cur- 
rency and the pledged faith and credit 
of the United States. If we fail in this, 
we can only look forward to conse- 
quences that have developed in other 
nations over the comparatively recent 
past. We cannot look to other countries 
for economic aid to save us from our 
own folly. 

Mr. President, as I have stated, the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Bennett] has 
delivered some very outstanding ad- 
dresses on this important subject. I 
trust that all my colleagues will read 
them carefully. 

I have been a student of military af- 
fairs all my life. I have advocated a 
strong defense and large appropriations 
for the same. However, owing to our 
present fiscal situation, I sincerely trust 
that we will reduce future appropria- 
tions, even including national defense. 

Mr. President, I sincerely hope that 
my colleagues will give careful heed to 
the suggestions of the distinguished 
senior Senator from Virginia IMr. 
Byrp], chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee. He is so well informed on all 
our fiscal problems and in addition has 
the courage to stand up for his ideas. 
Next year the senior minority member 
of that committee will be the senior 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS], 
woo also a great student of financial 
affairs. 
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In closing, I fear that inflation and 
the erosion of the dollar more than I 
fear the attack of any enemy country. 


JOSEPH N. NICOLLET, 19TH CEN- 
TURY FRENCH MATHEMATICIAN 
AND ASTRONOMER 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at the conclusion of my remarks an 
article concerning Joseph N. Nicollet, 
19th century French mathematician and 
astronomer, who was the first man to 
identify correctly the true source of the 
Mississippi River above Lake Itasca in 
my own State of Minnesota. This ar- 
ticle, written by Melva Lind, dean of 
students of Gustavus Adolphus College 
in St. Peter, Minn., was published origi- 
nally in the centennial edition of the 
St. Paul Pioneer Press, on May 11, 1958. 

Recognition of Joseph Nicollet is par- 
ticularly appropriate at this time because 
of ceremonies now being planned in his 
honor by my fellow Minnesotans as part 
of the centennial celebration of that great 
State. During his life, Joseph Nicollet 
headed exploratory expeditions into var- 
ious parts of the United States and its 
territories, but his major work was con- 
centrated in the wilds of northern Mid- 
west—wilds now known by the name of 
Minnesota. After months of hazardous 
exploration, Nicollet discovered a stream 
which he termed “truly the infant Mis- 
sissippi, all others below, its feeders and 
tributaries.” After finding in Minnesota 
the ultimate source of that great river 
which drains the central regions of our 
continent, Nicollet continued his ex- 
ploratory efforts, eventually charting 
and describing the hydrographical basin 
of the upper Mississippi River. The 
fruits of his study were embodied in a 
report presented in 1843 to the 2d 
session of the 26th Congress of the 
United States—a report which proved 
instrumental in unlocking a glistening 
realm of new territory beyond the 
frontier. 

Guided by the efforts of his study, 
other pioneers followed Nicollet into the 
northern Midwest, settling the land and 
organizing themselves, so that 15 years 
after the filing of that momentous docu- 
ment, they were able to enter the United 
States as a member State. It is in trib- 
ute to these pioneers and in particular 
recognition of the work of Joseph Nicol- 
let, scientist and explorer, mathemati- 
cian and astronomer, that I have asked 
that the article written by Melva Lind 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Minnesota? 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NICOLLET First To TRACE MISSISSIPPI TO ITS 
Source, Map AREA 
(By Melva Lind) 

Ever since the days of the Spanish con- 
quistadores, Europeans have thought of the 
Western Hemisphere as the land of adventure 
and promise. It was therefore not surpris- 
ing that Joseph N. Nicollet, 19th century 
French mathematician and astronomer, at a 
critical moment of personal unhappiness and 
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financial ruin should have turned his eyes 
toward America and the French-speaking do- 
main of Louisiana. 

Disembarking in 1832 at New Orleans, he 
proceeded to visit Baltimore, Washington, 
Charleston, Atlanta, Mobile, and other south- 
ern cities in quest of scientific data. A self- 
styled “solitary pilgrim” he also explored the 
Allegheny range, and surveyed the Red River, 
the Arkansas, and the lower Missouri. But 
the Mississippi was Nicollet’s true love, and 
the urge to map the river from mouth to 
source his fondest hope. Although Indian 
legend had long maintained that the mighty 
stream sprang from many small sources, the 
upper reaches of the giant river had re- 
mained uncharted. 

On July 2, 1836, Nicollet reached Fort Snel- 
ling by steamboat from St. Louis, bearing let- 
ters of introduction to Lawrence Taliaferro, 
the Indian agent, and Henry H. Sibley of the 
American Fur Co. From both these early 
Minnesotans he received advice and material 
help in planning his journey to the head- 
waters of the Mississippi. Although the 
1836 expedition was considered a private 
one, the War Department permitted Nicollet 
to borrow some instruments, and he also re- 
ceived financial help from the Chouteau fur 
trading firm of St. Louis. 

Leaving Fort Snelling on July 27 for the 
Falls of St. Anthony, the explorer learned 
that disgruntled Sioux Indians, ever tempted 
to express resentment over new conditions 
that disturbed them, had stolen part of his 
equipment. Fortunately for the expedition, 
Taliaferro was in a position to replace the 
loss with but little delay. 

Accompanied by a guide, Desire Franchet, 
several mixed bloods and a number of Chip- 
pewa Indians, Nicollet began his journey 
along the Mississippi to the Crow Wing River, 
arriving after 2 adventure-filled months at 
Lake Itasca. Discounting 4 of the 5 
small creeks that entered the lake as trick- 
ling rills, he declared the fifth or principal 
creek to be truly the infant Mississippi; all 
others below, its feeders and tributaries. 

To Nicollet belongs the credit of having 
correctly identified the true source of the 
Mississippi, a task which Schoolcraft in a 
brief visit to Lake Itasca had not chosen to 
undertake, secure in the belief that the Mis- 
sissippi sprang from the lake itself. 

Working with feverish abandon for 3 days 
and parts of each night, Nicollet continued 
his minute exploration of the headwaters, 
and gathered the astronomical and baro- 
metrical observations necessary for the map 
he was planning. The return trip down- 
stream brought the party back to Fort Snell- 
ing and the relative civilization cf the fron- 
tier September 27. 

From that moment until September 1837, 
the St. Peters settlement was to serve as 
Nicollet's headquarters. 

In 1838, Nicollet’s map and the findings 
related to it, described by Col. J. J. Abert, 
Chief of the United States Topographical 
Engineers, as material that might serve as 
a basis for the best map yet published of 
the United States west of the Mississippi, 
was purchased for the Government by order 
of Joel Poinsett, Secretary of War. 

The magnificent map that embodied many 
of the findings gathered by Nicollet during 
his three major explorations beyond the 
frontier, may be consulted today in his 
Report Intended To Illustrate a Map of the 
Hydrographical Basin of the Upper Missis- 
sippi River, 26th Congress, 2d session, Sen- 
ate Document No. 237 published in 1843. As 
Nicollet the scientist, the artist, and the 
man of wisdom had foreseen, his map proved 
to be the magic key that helped unlock a 
glistening realm of new territory. 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Recorp an 
article entitled Dean Lind Writes of 
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Nicollet, Early Scientist,” and published 
in the Mankato, Minn., Free Press of 
August 18, 1958. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Dean LIND WRITES OF NICOLLET, EARLY 

SCIENTIST 


A desire for firsthand acquaintance with 
a key center of the fur trade in early Minne- 
sota life sent Dean Melva Lind, of Gustavus 
Adolphus College, on a visit (August 9-10) 
to Lac Qui Parle, onetime domain of Joseph 
Renville, the fur trader, who in 1838 and 
1839 lavished the hospitality of a border chief 
on French scientist Joseph N. Nicollet, and 
his assistant, John Charles Fremont. 

Although Fort Renville and its depend- 
encies have long since disappeared, letters 
seen by Dean Lind at the Library of Congress 
in Washington, D. C., still serve to recreate 
the period of transition between the old and 
the new on the Minnesota frontier. 

That Nicollet enjoyed his sojourns at Lac 
Qui Parle, finding his visits both pleasant 
and profitable, is obvious from his letters. 
In addition to recording the topographical 
data he had been asked to collect for the 
United States Government, he found many 
opportunities to increase his knowledge of 
Minnesota Indians, a study already begun by 
him at Fort Snelling in 1837. 

That Nicollet viewed these unfortunate 
native Americans with a compassionate un- 
derstanding was not at all characteristic of 
the manifestation of his independence of 
thought. On many occasions he deplored the 
ineffectiveness of the Federal Government 
that was seemingly making no provision for 
the future happiness of these children of na- 
ture.” Writing informally on December 28, 
1838, to his friend, Secretary of War Joel 
Poinsett, in French, as was his custom, Nicol- 
let relates impressions of the recent official 
survey that took him from Traverse des Sioux 
to the Pipestone quarry, around Lake Traverse 
and Big Stone Lake, down to Lac Qui Parle. 
Nicollet notes that the most hostile bands 
(through Sioux territory) about whom people 
had wished to frighten us were those that 
received us with the greatest friendship and 
hospitality. * * People have written a 
great deal on the difficulties encountered in 
civilizing the savages and in the ignorant 
pride we take in our civilization, * * * We 
prefer to accuse Providence of having cast 
among us a human race that is incomplete 
and imperfect, rather than reproach our- 
selves for not having first of all studied the 
nature of the obstacles to be overcome in 
order to discern the means to be employed. 
* * * The Indians need bread, and not shots 
from a gun; speak to their hearts and allay 
their needs, this is, in my opinion, the in- 
fallible route by which to lead them where 
one wishes and induce them to do every- 
thing one can possibly desire them to do.” 

That some of the Sioux on the western 
prairies were tempted to think of Nicollet, 
the man of science, as a man of medicine, is 
perhaps not surprising. A letter from 
Joseph Renville, dated Lac Qui Parle, Octo- 
ber 14, 1839, and addressed to Nicollet re- 
lated a sad event. “I take the liberty of 
sending you this little letter to inform you 
that since you left, everyone is in perfect 
health,” says Renville, writing in French. 
“The Indians here have talked a great deal 
about you since you left, saying that they 
could never forget you because of the good 
advice that you gave them. * * * Cloud- 
That-Rings, the native who accused you of 
lying, has died. He had an old gun in his 
tent that had been lying around since spring, 
he took the stock off above the mounting and 
began to blow into the gun thinking that it 
was not loaded and placed the breech in the 
fire, the shot went through his mouth and 
dug out his brains. At present there are 
some who think that all this lay in your 
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power. * * * Cloud-That-Rings died saying 
that you are a medicine man.” 

Although the actors and the circumstances 
of the frontier life in which they lived have 
long since vanished, Renville, Nicollet, and 
Lac Qui Parle are legacies that remain on the 
State roster of Minnesota counties, 


POSSIBLE AGREEMENT ON SUSPEN- 
SION OF NUCLEAR TESTS 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
since July 1 an international conference 
has been meeting on the technical re- 
quirements to monitor a possible agree- 
ment on the suspension of nuclear tests. 
We have received word that this confer- 
ence of experts, which is composed of a 
western team headed by a United States 
representative and a Soviet bloc team 
headed by a representative from the 
Soviet Union, is about to conclude its 
deliberations. It is not only noteworthy 
that these talks are ending, but also and 
of great interest is the statement that 
they will end in complete agreement. 

In the midst of perplexing and crucial 
crises in the Middle East and at a time 
when the world situation is far from 
hopeful, we are for the first time in 12 
long years of effort actually witnessing 
a measure of agreement and concrete 
progress between countries of the West 
and the countries of the Soviet bloc on 
the control of armaments. It is impor- 
tant to realize both the tremendous sig- 
nificance of this step and at the same 
time to acknowledge that the full mean- 
ing of the agreement reached in Geneva 
will be meaningless unless further steps 
follow. 

The successful conclusion of the con- 
ference at Geneva means that the two 
groups of scientists were able to agree 
on the methods of detecting and identi- 
fying nuclear tests and also on a control 
system to assure with a high degree of 
reliability that an agreement on a sus- 
pension of nuclear weapons tests could 
not be violated secretly. This confer- 
ence, which was purely technical in na- 
ture, did not have the authority to de- 
cide the political question as to whether 
a suspension of weapons tests with an 
effective and operating control system 
should take place. That decision should 
follow soon, and the only way to have 
it follow soon is to have the govern- 
ments concerned make immediate ar- 
rangements to convene a political con- 
ference to implement the conclusions of 
the technical conference of experts, as 
well as to negotiate many of the political 
and administrative matters which were 
beyond the scope of the conference of 
experts to decide. 

I favor such a political conference. I 
have said so many times, just as I have 
urged on many occasions that a techni- 
cal conference of experts be held. I 
would support an agreement under 
proper safeguards and conditions to sus- 
pend nuclear weapons tests. The im- 
portant thing now is to have the execu- 
tive branch of our Government declare 
its willingness to enter into political ne- 
gotiations for a suspension of nuclear 
tests with the safeguard of inspection. 
It is equally important that the Amer- 
ican people, including Members of Con- 
gress, continue to study this matter most 
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carefully, so they may be aware of its 
importance, its possibilities, and its lim- 
itations in terms of our national secur- 
ity, in terms of the reduction of inter- 
national tension, in terms of slowing 
down the arms race—in short, in terms 
of the future peace of the world. 

The technical conference at Geneva 
was conducted in private. This is prob- 
ably one of the reasons why its delibera- 
tions were successful. Many of us have 
said that real negotiations on serious 
subjects cannot be undertaken when sur- 
rounded by the glare of full publicity. It 
is interesting to note in this connec- 
tion that when the Russians really want 
to conduct serious discussions, they are 
quite willing to have them held in pri- 
vate. This, of course, contrasts marked- 
ly from their cry for summit meetings 
in full view of the public and with world 
publicity, but without necessarily any 
definite purpose in mind, other than 
propaganda. 

Although the privacy of the Geneva 
discussions undoubtedly facilitated 
agreement, now that they have been 
terminated, it is essential that a full re- 
port of their nature be made public. 

Mr. President, I have followed very 
closely the progress of the Geneva tech- 
nical talks. I have read with care the 
few news articles which were written 
about them and the communiques is- 
sued by the conference to the press. As 
chairman of the Senate Subcommittee 
on Disarmament, I have also been privi- 
leged to receive additional reports re- 
garding the discussions of the Soviet and 
Western scientists. 

The President, the Secretary of State, 
and the delegates to the conference will 
report fully to the public. But I wish 
to state to my colleagues that the team 
which represented and served the West 
at the Geneva conference was composed 
of an extremely able group of scientists. 
It consisted of some 40 United States, 
British, French, and Canadian experts— 
all first rate in their special fields of 
endeavor. 

I am told that the assistance rendered 
by the British nuclear weapons experts 
and the other British, Canadian, and 
French scientists and technicians was 
invaluable. 

I am informed that no individual who 
was asked by the President of the United 
States to serve declined. We had, in 
Geneva, weapons experts and physicists 
from Livermore, Los Alamos, Cornell 
University, and the Rand Corporation; 
seismologists from the Air Force, Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, Univer- 
sity of California and Columbia Univer- 
sity; and experts in radio chemistry, 
meteorology, and acoustics from the 
University of Chicago, the United States 
Weather Bureau, and the Air Force. We 
had American, British, and Canadian 
translators who knew Russian well; and 
we had able staff support from the De- 
partment of State, the Atomic Energy 
Commission, the Department of Defense, 
and the office of Dr. Killian, the Presi- 
dent’s scientific adviser. And last, but 
not by any means least, the United States 
was served by a team of three competent 
scientists as the principal delegates— 
namely, Dr. James Fisk, executive vice 
president of Bell Telephone Labora- 
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tories, who was the chairman of the 
western delegation; Dr. Robert Bacher, 
a prominent nuclear physicist, from the 
California Institute of Technology, and 
former Commissioner of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission; and Dr. Ernest Law- 
rence, director of the Radiation Lab- 
oratory at the University of California. 
It is a great tribute to Dr. Lawrence 
that when he became very ill, while at 
Geneva, he remained for most of the 
conference, in the face of extreme dis- 
comfort and potential danger to his 
health. Reports from the conference 
show that Dr. Fisk, who carried the re- 
sponsibility of the chairmanship of the 
Western delegation, and who, therefore 
was required to receive and weigh the 
various scientific data and judgments 
of his fellow workers, did a masterful 
job in coordinating and managing the 
Western side of the scientific discussions 
and negotiations. 

I am sure all of us will wish to study 
the results of the conference. My in- 
tention today was primarily to pay trib- 
ute to the Western delegation for their 
enormous labors and perseverance; to 
emphasize the need for immediate prep- 
arations by our Government regarding 
negotiations on an international agree- 
ment for the suspension of nuclear tests; 
and, finally, to urge the American people 
to become fully informed on this vital 
issue. 

In addition, I must mention something 
of the role of the United Nations in the 
work of the Conference. The United 
Nations supplied all of the official trans- 
lating, recording, and preparations of 
the documents presented at the Geneva 
meetings. The Secretary-General had 
a personal representative attend all of 
the regular sessions. The United Na- 
tions furnished the physical facilities, 
and it paid the cost of all the secretarial 
and administrative services I have men- 
tioned. 

Too often we only hear about the 
United Nations when the world is facing 
a particular crisis, such as the one now 
facing us in the Middle East. Too little 
do we hear of the constructive work per- 
formed by the United Nations, especially 
the Secretariat, during conferences and 
meetings such as the one which took 
place in Geneva. Without the United 
Nations standing by to help, the confer- 
ence of experts would have had enor- 
mous technical difficulties in carrying 
out its work. We must be thankful that 
the United Nations is able and willing 
to carry out such necessary services. 

Before I conclude, I also wish to state 
the views of one Senator regarding the 
need for a bipartisan approach to this 
question. To have the United States 
ratify, and then implement, an agree- 
ment with the Soviet Union and the 
other countries to suspend nuclear 
weapons tests under an effective control 
system will require full cooperation be- 
tween the executive and legislative 
branches of government. I, for one, am 
prepared to treat this matter as one 
which deserves such cooperation. I be- 
lieve that the President and the Secre- 
tary of State will agree with me and 
many of my colleagues on the need for 
& cooperative approach. This entire sub- 
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ject matter is of such vital importance 
to the security of our Nation, the role of 
American leadership in mutual security 
and defense, and the posture and image 
of our foreign policy, that there must be 
a candid and unprejudiced study, discus- 
sion, and decision by both the Congress 
and the executive branch. 

Mr. President, I wish to add that Iam 
very grateful and appreciative that the 
President of the United States took the 
initiative in connection with the Geneva 
Conference. Although on occasion I 
have been critical of some of the devel- 
opments by the executive branch in the 
field of foreign policy, I say, with real 
joy and happiness in my heart, that in 
this instance the President did the proper 
thing, and the team he sent to Geneva 
is a credit to the Nation. 


DECISION OF THE EIGHTH CIRCUIT 
COURT OF APPEALS IN THE LITTLE 
ROCK SCHOOL DESEGREGATION 
CASE 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, later to- 
day or tomorrow, I shall make a state- 
ment regarding the Little Rock school 
desegregation case decision. But in the 
meantime, I believe that all Members of 
the Senate should have available to them 
the text of the very important opinion 
of the Eighth Circuit Court of Appeals, 
together with editorial comment which 
indicates great support for the position 
that the United States cannot back down 
in the face of violence in regard to the 
enforcement of law, and that at the 
same time there is every desire to be wise 
and temperate about the matter, within 
the limitations of enforcing the decision 
of the Supreme Court. 

Mr. President, later in the day or to- 
morrow, I shall have more to say about 
the matter; but in the meantime I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp, in connection 
with my remarks, the opinion of the 
Eighth Circuit Court of Appeals, written 
by Judge Matthes; the dissenting opin- 
ion of Judge Gardner; and also edi- 
torials published today in the New York 
Herald Tribune and the New York Times. 

There being no objection, the opinions 
and editorials were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

{From the New York Times of August 19, 
1958] 

TEXT OF APPEALS COURT'S OPINION UPSETTING 

SUSPENSION OF INTEGRATION IN LITTLE Rock 

Sr. Louis, August 18.—Following is the text 
of the majority opinion of the Eighth Cir- 
cuit United States Court of Appeals revers- 
ing the decision of United States District 
Judge Harry J. Lemley suspending integra- 
tion at Little Rock High School for 2½ years 
and the dissenting opinion: 

“John and Thelma Aaron, minors, by their 
mother and next friend (Mrs.) Thelma 
Aaron, et al., appellants v. William G. Cooper, 
et al., members of the Board of Directors of 
the Little Rock, Ark., Independent School 
District, and Virgil T. Blossom, superintend- 
ent of schools, appellees. 

“Appeal from the United States District 
Court for the eastern district of Arkansas, 
August 18, 1958. 

“Wiley A. Branton and Thurgood Marshall 
(Elwood H. Chisolm, Irma Robbins Feder, 
Constance Baker Motley, and Spottswood W. 
Robinson III, of counsel) for appellants. 
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“Richard C. Butler and A. F. House, for ap- 
pellees. 

“Before Gardner, chief judge, and San- 
born, Woodrough, Johnsen, Vogel, Van Oos- 
terhout and Matthes, circuit judges.” 

This appeal is another in a series of legal 
actions which followed the adoption and im- 
plementation of a plan for gradual integra- 
tion of the public schools in Little Rock, 
Ark., as set up by the school board in that 
district, and approved by the United States 
District Court for the eastern district of Ar- 
kansas, and by this court. See Aaron v. 
Cooper ((E. D. Ark., 1956) 143 F. Supp. 855, 
Aff'd 243 F. 2d 361 (8 Cir. 1957) ); Thompson 
v. Cooper ((8 Cir. 1958) 254 F. 2d 808); 
Faubus v. United States ((8 Cir. 1958) 254 F. 
2d 797). 

In conformity with the plan, and under the 
direction of the superintendent of schools of 
the Little Rock School District (hereinafter 
called district), approximately 60 Negro stu- 
dents were meticulously screened prior to the 
opening of schools in September 1957. Seven- 
teen were accepted for entrance in the final 
2 years in high school, but when 8 of the 
students voluntarily withdrew, the 9 re- 
maining attempted to enter the school when 
it opened. After a series of skirmishes, re- 
sulting in the placing of troops around the 
Central High School Building (see Faubus 
v. United States, supra), the 9 Negro students 
were admitted and 8 of them attended the 
full year. On February 20, 1958, the members 
of the school board (hereinafter called 
board) and the superintendent, filed a peti- 
tion in the United States District Court, 
Eastern District of Arkansas, Western Divi- 
sion, asking that the plan of integration “be 
realistically reconsidered in the light of exist- 
ing conditions,” and that it be postponed 
until such time as the concept of all delib- 
erate speed could be clearly defined. There- 
after, the Honorable Harry J. Lemley, United 
States district judge for the eastern and 
western districts of Arkansas, was designated 
by the chief judge of this circuit to hear and 
determine the issues presented by the peti- 
tion. At the district court’s direction, ap- 
pellees filed an amended petition in which 
they alleged that in light of existing condi- 
tions, they were of the opinion that a sus- 
pension of operations under the plan until 
January 1961, was reasonable and advisable. 

MOTION TO DISMISS FILED 

Appellants attacked the petition by a mo- 
tion to dismiss, contending that the petition 
was insufficient to state a cause for relief or 
a claim for relief which would be cognizant 
under rule 60 (b) of the Federal rules of 
civil procedure. They also filed a response 
to the petition. Following an extended trial 
of the issues presented by the pleadings, the 
district court filed an exhaustive opinion 
(—F. Supp. —) and entered its order grant- 
ing permission to suspend the operation 
of the plan of integration until midsemester 
of the 1960-61 school year. 

From that order, plaintiffs (appellants) 
prosecuted an appeal to this court. Because 
of the vital importance of the time element 
in the litigation, and in line with the sug- 
gestion of the Supreme Court in its per 
curiam order of June 30, 1958, on petition 
for certiorari, we heard the appeal on its 
merits on August 4, 1958. 

A review of the events leading up to the 
present appeal, as revealed by the record, is 
necessary to a proper understanding of the 
meritorious question for decision. 

On May 20, 1954, following the decision of 
the Supreme Court in Brown v. Board of 
Education on May 17, 1954 (347 U. S. 483), 
the board adopted a statement concerning 
the Brown decision, recognizing its responsi- 
bility to comply with Federal constitutional 
requirements, and on May 24, 1955—several 
days prior to the supplemental opinion of 
the Supreme Court in Brown v. Board of 
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Education (349 U. S. 294), the board ap- 
proved a “plan of school integration,” which 
provided for a gradual integration of all pub- 
lic schools, beginning with the high school 
level, in the fall of 1957. See Aaron v. 
Cooper (143 F. Supp. 855 for the plan in its 
entirety, Aff'd (8 Cir.) 243 F. 2d 361). 


MOST DESIRABLE PLAN 


It was the feeling of the board that the 
plan, as proposed, was the most desirable 
and workable under all of the circumstances, 
and that as the result of an active public 
relations program, the public generally ap- 
proyed of the plan. However, a systematic 
campaign developed which undermined 
whatever confidence the public might have 
had in the plan to integrate the public 
schools. In November 1956, the people of 
the State of Arkansas adopted: (a) Amend- 
ment 44 to the State constitution, which 
commanded the General Assembly to oppose 
by every constitutional method the “uncon- 
stitutional desegregation decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court ” (1 Ark. stat. 
1947, 1957 supplement); (b) a resolution of 
interposition which, inter alia, called upon 
the people of the United States and the 
governments of all the separate States to 
join the people of Arkansas in securing an 
adoption of an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States which would pro- 
vide that the powers of the Federal Govern- 
ment should not be construed to extend to 
the regulation of the public schools of any 
State, or to prohibit any State from provid- 
ing for the maintenance of racially separate 
but substantially equal public schools within 
such State; (c) a pupil assignment law deal- 
ing with the assignment of individual pupils 
to individual public schools. The 61st Gen- 
eral Assembly of Arkansas, which convened 
in January 1957, enacted sections 80-1519 to 
80-1524, Arkansas State. 1947, known as 
the pupil assignment law; section 80-1525, 
ibid, which relieves school children of com- 

_ pulsory attendance in racially mixed public 

schools; sections 6-801 through 6-824, ibid, 
which established a State sovereignty com- 
mission; section 80-539, ibid, which au- 
thorizes local school boards to expend dis- 
trict funds in employing counsel to assist 
in the solution of problems arising out of 
integration. 

During the summer of 1957, anti-integra- 
tion forces, pointing to the recent Arkansas 
enactments, petitioned for, and received 
from the Pulaski Chancery Court at Little 
Rock, an injunction directed against the 
board, restraining any action toward inte- 
grating Little Rock Central High School dur- 
ing the school term beginning September 3, 
1957. On August 29, 1957, on application 
of the board, the United States District 
Court at Little Rock entered an order en- 
joining the use of the State court injunction 
in an attempt to block the integration plan. 
We affirmed this order. Thomas C. Cooper 
((8 cir.) 254 F. 2d 808). 

SEGREGATION DRIVE CITED 

From the testimony of the superintendent, 
and voluminous exhibits, consisting mainly 
of newspaper articles and paid advertise- 
ments, it is demonstrated that prosegrega- 
tionists carried on a relentless and effective 
campaign during the summer of 1957. The 
Governor of Georgia, Marvin Griffin, and 
Roy V. Harris, publisher, of the same State, 
and Rev. J. A. Lovell, described as a “Texas 
radio minister,” appeared in Little Rock and 
delivered speeches against integration to 
large audiences. The effect of these efforts 
may be gleaned from the superintendent’s 
testimony; (Mr. Blossom)—*(b)ut there was 
a tremendous amount of opposition follow- 
ing the appearance of the Governor of Geor- 
gia * * * that this plan which had been 
developed as I explained over a long period 
of time, seemed to be driven out of every- 
body's mind. * * In the minds of people 
who talked to me the thing that became 
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prevalent (was) ‘we don't have to do this 
when the Governor of Georgia says nobody 
else has to do it.“ On July 9, 1957, what 
purports to be a full-page statement appeared 
in the Arkansas Democrat, the first two para- 
graphs of which are typical, not only of the 
statement in its entirety, but of other arti- 
cles appearing from time to time in the same 
publication: g 

People of Arkansas versus race mixing: 
Official policy of the State of Arkansas. 

“The people of Arkansas assert that the 
power to operate public schools in the State 
on a racially separate but substantially equal 
basis was granted by the people of Arkansas 
to the government of the State of Arkansas, 
and that, by ratification of the 14th amend- 
ment, neither the State of Arkansas nor its 
people delegated to the Federal Government, 
expressly or by implication, the power to 
regulate or control the operation of the 
domestic institutions of Arkansas; any and 
all decisions of the Federal Government to 
the contrary notwithstanding.” 

Whose statement is the above? 

It is the statement of Gov. Orval E. 
Faubus, of Arkansas, It is the core of the 
resolution of interposition which he person- 
ally fathered. Governor Faubus hired the 
solicitors who circulated the petitions to 
place this resolution on the ballot. Gov- 
ernor Faubus filed resolution and petitions 
with the secretary of state on July 5, 1956, 
and the resolution was submitted to the 
people in last November's general election. 
The people of Arkansas by a tremendous, 
overwhelming majority gave it their thun- 
dering approval. 


THE WILL OF THE PEOPLE 


Sponsored by the Governor of Arkansas, 
adopted by a tremendous majority of Ar- 
kansas voters, the above statement is the 
will of the people of Arkansas. 

As September 3 approached, the opposition 
to Negro children entering Central High 
School had stiffened and solidified. On the 
night of September 2, Governor Faubus ap- 
peared on television in Little Rock and 
announced that in the interest of preserving 
peace, he had called out units of the National 
Guard, and had directed that the white 
schools be placed off limits to Negro students, 
and that the Negro schools be placed off limits 
to white students. The subsequent events, 
which ultimately brought forth United States 
troops, and the entry of the nine Negro chil- 
dren in Central High School, are found in 
our opinion in Faubus v. United States, 
supra. 

The record firmly establishes that although 
the Negro children attended Central Hign 
School during the 1957-58 school term under 
the protection of Federal troops, and later, 
federalized National Guardsmen, the opposi- 
tion to the plan of integration by many mem- 
bers of the public, and particularly parents 
of white students, failed to subside. 
Whether the white students who were the 
troublemakers, stood for segregation of the 
races in schools as the result of their environ- 
ment over the years, or because of the in- 
tense campaign that was focused upon that 
issue by adults, does not appear, but the 
indisputable fact is that certain of the white 
students demonstrated their hostility to in- 
tegration by overt acts of violence and mis- 
conduct, committed within the schoolbuild- 
ing, as well as by destruction of school prop- 
erty through acts of vandalism. 

EVENTS OF SCHOOL YEAR 


The events which occurred during the 
school year may be summarized as follows: 

1. Although there were no unusual events 
in the classrooms, there were a number of 
incidents in the halls, corridors, cafeteria, 
and restrooms, consisting mainly of slugging, 
pushing, tripping, catcalls, abusive language, 
destruction of lockers, and urinating on ra- 
diators. 
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2. Forty-three bomb threats necessitated 
searches of the schoolbuilding, and particu- 
larly the lockers, some 2,400 in number. 
These bomb threats were broadcast on the 
local radio and television stations, precipi- 
tating calls from parents and withdrawal 
of students for the day. 

3. Numerous small fires occurred within 
the building, particularly in restrooms where 
tissue paper and towels accumulated. 

4. The destruction of school property 
throughout the school necessitated the ex- 
penditure of school funds, which might 
otherwise have been used for general mainte- 
nance purposes, to repair the damage. 

5. Misconduct on the part of some stu- 
dents resulted in approximately 200 tempo- 
rary suspensions for short periods of time, 
and 2 permanent expulsions. 

6. The administrative staff in the school 
spent a great deal of time making reports 
of incidents, alleged and real, arising out of 
opposition to the presence of nine Negro 
students. 

7. Teachers and administrative staff were 
subjected to physical and mental strain and 
telephone threats. 

8. Inflammatory anti-integration speeches 
were made at public meetings by speakers 
from other States, and the local newspapers 
carried many anti-integration articles. 

9. Vicious circulars were distributed con- 
demning the district court, the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and the school 
officials who recognized the supremacy of the 
Federal law. 

10. Vulgar cards, critical of the school 
officials, were given by adults to school- 
children for distribution within the school 
building. 

11. In general there was bedlam and tur- 
moil in and upon the school premises, out- 
side of the classrooms. 

Careful and critical analysis of the rele- 
vant facts and circumstances in light of 
applicable legal principles, leads us to the 
inescapable conclusion that the order of the 
district court suspending the plan of inte- 
gration cannot stand. 


VARIED SOLUTIONS FORESEEN 


In Brown v. Board of Education (349 U. S. 
294), the Supreme Court, in dealing with 
the manner in which integration should be 
effected, recognized that full mplementa- 
tion of the constitutional principles involved 
many require solution of varied local school 
problems—and that the school authorities 
have the primary responsibility for eluci- 
dating, assessing, and solving the problems. 
While the district courts, aided and guided 
by equitable principles, may properly take 
into account the public interest in the 
elimination of obstacles in making the 
transition of school systems operated in ac- 
cordance with the constitutional principles 
set forth in Brown v. Board of Education 
(May 17, 1954, 347 U. S. 483), it should be 
emphasized that the court, in the opinion 
dealing with the relief to be granted, stated 
(349 U. S. at p. 300): “But it should go 
without saying that the vitality of these 
constitutional principles cannot be allowed 
to be yielded simply because of disagreement 
with them.” 

The precise question at issue herein, i. e., 
whether a plan of integration, once in op- 
eration, may lawfully be suspended because 
of popular opposition thereto, as manifested 
in overt acts of violence, has not received 
judicial consideration. But there is sound 
and convincing authority that a school board, 
acting promptly and completely uninflu- 
enced by private and public opinion as to the 
desirability of desegregation in the commu- 
nity, must proceed with deliberate speed, 
consistent with proper administration, to 
abolish segregation, Jackson v. Rawdon (5 
cir. 1956, 235 F. 2d 93, 96, certiorari denied 
352 U. S. 925); School Board of the City of 
Charlottesville, Va. v. Allen (4 cir. 1956, 
240 F. 2d 59, certiorari denied, 353 U. S. 910); 
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and while “* * * a good faith acceptance by 
the school board of the underlying principle 
of equality of education for all children with 
no classification by race might well warrant 
the allowance by the trial court of time for 
such reasonable steps in the process of de- 
segregation as appears to be helpful in avoid- 
ing unseemly confusion (n)evertheless, 
whether there is such acceptance by the 
board or not, the duty of the Court is plain. 
The vindication of rights guaranteed by the 
Constitution cannot be conditioned upon the 
absence of practical difficulties.” Orleans 
Parish School Board v. Bush (5 cir. 1957, 
242 F. 2d 156 at p. 166, certiorari denied 354 
U. S. 921). “The fact that the schools might 
be closed if the order were enforced is no 
reason for not enforcing it.” Allen v. Coun- 
ty School Board of Prince Edward County, 
Va. (4 cir. 1957, 249 F. 2d 462, 465, certiorari 
denied 355 U. S. 953), because, as the court 
there stated, at page 465: “A person may not 
be denied enforcement of rights to which he 
is entitled under the Constitution of the 
United States because of action taken or 
threatened in defiance of such rights.” 


JUDGE LEMLEY'S OPINION 


In his opinion * F. Supp. * * *, 
which incorporated findings of fact and con- 
clusions of law, Judge Lemley, who has most 
carefully and conscientiously considered the 
problem presented, recognized that the oc- 
currences which motivated the instant pro- 
ceeding were the direct result of general com- 
munity opposition to integration. He 
stated: 

“From the practically undisputed testi- 
mony of the testimony of the board's wit- 
nesses we find that although the continued 
attendance of the Negro students at Central 
High School was achieved throughout the 
1957-58 school year by the physical presence 
of Federal troops, including federalized Na- 
tional Guardsmen, nevertheless on account 
of popular opposition to integration the year 
was marked by repeated incident or more 
or less serious violence directed against the 
Negro students and their property, by nu- 
merous bomb threats directed at the school, 
by a number of nuisance fires started inside 
the school, by desecration of school prop- 
erty, and by the circulation of cards, leaflets, 
and circulars designed to intensify opposi- 
tion to integration. * * + 

“It is important to realize as is shown 
by the evidence, that the racial incidents 
and vandalism which occurred in Central 
High School during the past year did not 
stem from mere lawlessness on the part of 
the white students in the school, or on the 
part of the people of Little Rock outside 
the school; nor did they stem from any 
malevolent desire on the part of the stu- 
dents or others concerned to bomb the 
school, or to burn it down, or to injure or 
persecute as individuals the nine Negro 
students in the school. Rather, the source 
of the trouble was the deep-seated popular 
opposition in Little Rock to the principle 
of integration, which, as is known, runs 
counter to the pattern of southern life which 
has existed for 300 years. The evidence also 
shows that to this opposition was added 
the conviction of many of the people of 
Little Rock, that the Brown decisions do 
not truly represent the law, and that by 
virtue of the 1956-57 enactments, hereto- 
fore outlined, integration in the public 
schools can be lawfully avoided.” 

“In reaching this conclusion we are not 
unmindful of the admonition of the Su- 
preme Court that the vitality of those prin- 
ciples ‘cannot be allowed to yield simply 
because of disagreement with them’”; here, 
however, as pointed out by the board in its 
final brief, the opposition to integration in 
Little Rock is more than a mere mental 
attitude; it has manifested itself in overt 
acts which have actually damaged educa- 
tional standards and which will continue 
to do so if relief is not granted. 
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CONCLUSIONS REJECTED 


Appalling as the evidence is—the fires, de- 
struction of private and public property, 
physical abuse, bomb threats, intimidation 
of school officials, open defiance of the police 
department of the city of Little Rock by 
mobs—and the naturally resulting addi- 
tional expense to the district, disruption of 
normal educational procedures, and tension, 
even nervous collapse of the school person- 
nel, we cannot accept the legal conclusions 
drawn by the district court from these cir- 
cumstances. Over and over again, in the 
testimony, we find the conclusion that the 
foregoing turmoil, chaos, and bedlam di- 
rectly resulted from the presence of the 
nine Negro students in Central High School, 
and from this conclusion, it appears that 
the District Court found a legal justifica- 
tion for removing temporarily the disturb- 
ing influence; namely, the Negro students, 
It is more accurate to state that the fires, 
destruction of property, bomb threats, and 
other acts of violence, were the direct re- 
sult of popular opposition to the presence 
of the nine Negro students. To our mind, 
there is a great difference from a legal stand- 
point when the problem in Little Rock is 
stated in this manner. From the record it 
appears that none of the Negro students 
was responsible for the incidents on the 
school property, and the one Negro ex- 
pulsion seems to have resulted after the 
Negro student was physically struck in the 
face, following which it was found that 
the student had “failed to adjust,” in viola- 
tion of an agreement with the school board 
not to become embroiled in incidents. 

This court recognizes that, following the 
first Brown decision, the members of the 
board, acting in good faith, and working with 
the superintendent of schools, moved 
promptly to promulgate a plan designed 
to gradually bring about complete inte- 
gration in the Little Rock public schools, 
and they are to be commended for their 
efforts in that regard. We are also not un- 
mindful of the difficulties which were faced 
by the board members and school adminis- 
trators in attempting to give life to the plan 
of integration. As we have seen, they have 
been constantly harassed; they have met with 
overt opposition from the public, and the 
legislature through passage of the 1957 enact- 
ments. The executive department of the 
State of Arkansas has openly opposed their 
efforts, as demonstrated by the statement by 
the governor of the official policy of the 
State of Arkansas against integration, fol- 
lowed by the use of National Guardsmen to 
prevent entry of Negro students. The result 
was to place the board between the upper 
and the nether millstone.” See Thomason v. 
Cooper (254 F. 2d 808 at p. 810). While it 
may appear to the members of the board and 
the superintendent, that they have a thank- 
less task, they may be recompensed by the 
knowledge that throughout, they, as public 
officers, have recognized their duty to sup- 
port the Constitution of the United States, 
and to respect the laws and courts of our 
Federal Government and our democratic 
ideals, regardless of their personal convic- 
tions with respect to the wisdom of school 
integration. 

OBSERVATION BY COURT 

It is not the province of this court in this 
proceeding to advise the board as to the 
means of implementing integration in the 
Little Rock schools. We are directly con- 
cerned only with the legality of the order 
under review. We do observe, however, that 
at no time did the board seek injunctive re- 
lief against those who opposed by unlawful 
acts the lawful integration plan, which 
action apparently proved successful in the 
Clinton, Tenn., and Hoxie, Ark., situations, 
See Kasper v. Brittain (245 F. 2d 92 (6 cir. 
1957), certiorari denied 355 U. S. 834, rehear- 
ing denied 355 U. S. 886); Horie School Dis- 
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trie v. Brewer (E. D. Ark.) (137 F. Supp. 364, 
aff'd); Brewer v. Hoxie School District (8 
cir. 1956) (238 F. 24 91). The evidence also 
affords some basis for relief that if more 
rigid and strict disciplinary methods had 
been adopted and pursued in dealing with 
those comparatively few students who were 
ring leaders in the trouble making, much of 
the turmoil and strife within Central High 
School would have been eliminated. 


IMPOSSIBLE SITUATION SEEN 


An impossible situation could well develop 
if the district court’s order were affirmed. 
Every school district in which integration is 
publicly opposed by overt acts would have 
“justifiable excuse” to petition the courts 
for delay and suspension in integration pro- 
grams. An affirmance of “temporary delay” 
in Little Rock would amount to an open in- 
vitation to elements in other districts to 
overtly act out public opposition through 
violent and unlawful means. The Supreme 
Court of the United States has specifically 
determined that segregation in the public 
schools is a deprivation of the equal pro- 
tection of laws guaranteed by the 14th 
amendment. The board, by public state- 
ment, has recognized its constitutional duty 
to provide nonsegregated educational oppor- 
tunities for the children of Little Rock; the 
district court, in its memorandum opinion, 
supra, at page * * *, stated: “* * * it is 
not denied that under the Brown decisions 
the Negro students in the Little Rock dis- 
trict have a constitutional right not to be 
excluded from any of the public schools on 
account of race.” Acting under a Federal 
court order, the board did proceed with a 
fair and reasonable program for gradual in- 
tegration, which program had previously 
been approved by this court. This issue 
plainly comes down to the question of 
whether overt public resistance, including 
mob protest, constitutes sufficient cause to 
nullify an order of the Federal court di- 
recting the board to proceed with its inte- 
gration plan. We say the time has not yet 
come in these United States when an order 
of a Federal court must be whittled away, 
watered down, or shamefully withdrawn in 
the face of violent and unlawful acts of in- 
dividual citizens in opposition thereto. 


MINDFUL OF INCIDENTS 


Mindful as we are that the incidents 
which occurred within Central High School 
produced a situation which adversely af- 
fected normal educational processes, we 
nevertheless are compelled to hold that such 
incidents are insufficient to constitute a 
legal basis for suspension of the plan to in- 
tegrate the public schools in Little Rock. 
To hold otherwise would result in accession 
to the demands of insurrectionists or riot- 
ers * * +,” Strutwear Knitting Co. v. Olson 
(13 F. Supp. 384 at 391), and Faubus v. 
United States (254 F. 2d 797 at 807), and 
the withholding of rights guaranteed by the 
Constitution of the United States. Accord- 
ingly, the order of the district court is re- 
versed, with directions to dismiss the appel- 
lees’ petition, 

GARDNER, CHIEF JUDGE, DISSENTING 

It would affirm on the grounds stated by 
Judge Lemley in his opinion. (Aaron v. 
Cooper (E. D. Ark) * * * F. Supp.) 

Because of the limitation of time within 
which this case must be decided it is not 
possible to prepare a dissenting opinion and, 
hence, I am preparing only a short memo- 
randum, 

It is conceded that the school authorities 
have acted in good faith both in formulating 
a plan for integrating and in attempting to 
implement that plan. Their efforts in this 
regard were met with unprecedented and 
unforeseen opposition and resistance as set 
out and enumerated in the majority opin- 
ion. This opposition included acts of vio- 
lence to such an unprecedented extent that 
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the Armed Forces of the United States were 
stationed in and about the school bulld- 
ing. The events pertinent to the attempts 
of the school authorities during the school 
year to implement its plan for integrating 
are set forth in the majority opinion. The 
normal conduct of the school was contin- 
uously disrupted and the state of mind, both 
within and without the school, was to a 
greater or lesser extent in a state of hysteria. 
Under circumstances and conditions set out 
in Judge Lemley's opinion the school au- 
thorities made application for an extension 
of time so as to permit a cooling off or 
breathing spell so that both pupils, parents, 
teachers, and the public might to some ex- 
tent become reconciled to the inevitable 
necessity for public school integration. Hav- 
ing in mind that the school officials and the 
teaching staff acted in good faith and that 
the school officials presented their petition 
for an extension of time in good faith, it was 
the duty of the court to consider whether 
the action of school authorities constitutes 
good faith implementation of the governing 
constitutional principles. Brown v. Board of 
Education (349 U. S. 294). In this situation 
the action of Judge Lemley in extending 
the time as requested by the school officials 
was the exercise of his judicial discretion. 
The background is well set forth in Judge 
Lemley's opinion. For centuries there had 
been no intimate social relations between 
the white and colored races in the section 
referred to as the South. There had been 
no integration in the schools and that prac- 
tice had the sanction of a decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States as con- 
stitutionally legal. It had become a way of 
life in that section of the country and it 
is not strange that this long-established, 
cherished practice could not suddenly be 
changed without resistance. Such changes, 
if successful, are usually accomplished by 
evolution rather than revolution, and time, 
patience, and forebearance are important 
elements in effecting all radical changes. 


JUDGE'S ACTION BACKED 


The action of Judge Lemley was based 
on realities and on conditions rather than 
theories. The exercise of his discretion 
should not, I think, be set aside as it seems 
to me it was not an abuse of discretion, but 
rather a discretion wisely exercised under 
the conditions. We should not substitute 
our judgment for that of the trial court. 
Judge Lemley's decision is not without 
precedent in principle. It is, I think, war- 
ranted by the decision of the Supreme Court 
in Brown v. Board of Education (349 U. S. 
294). See also Allen v. County School Board 
of Prince Edward County, (E. D. va. 
F. supp. * * *); Davis v. County School 
Board of Prince Edward County, (E. D. Va. 
149 F. supp. 431); Wisconsin v. Illinois (278 
U. S. 367, modified, 281 U. S. 179, 289 U. S. 
395, 309 U. S. 569, 311 U. S. 107); Standard 
Oil Co. v. United States (221 U. S. 1). It 
was the judgment of the school officials as 
indicated by their petition and, after hear- 
ing, the judgment of the trial court, that 
the extension of time requested should be 
granted. I do not think it can be said that 
the findings of the trial court and its con- 
clusion based thereon are clearly erroneous. 
I would affirm, 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
August 20, 1958 
No SURRENDER ON LirrLte Rock 

“We say the time has not yet come in 
these United States when an order of a Fed- 
eral court must be whittled away, watered 
down, or shamefully withdrawn in the face 
of violent and unlawful acts of individual 
citizens in opposition thereto.” 

Thus writes Judge Marion C. Matthes in 
the 6-to-1 decision of the Eighth United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals which strikes 
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down District Judge Harry J. Lemley‘s sus- 
pension of racial integration in Little Rock 
Central High School until mid-1961. 

The decision is logical and forthright. It 
states the issue clearly—whether a govern- 
ment of law and order must surrender to 
“overt public resistance, including mob pro- 
test.“ Here the answer was inevitable—cer- 
tainly not. 

As the court points out, to permit nulli- 
fication of the original court directing a 
modest start on integration in Little Rock 
would have tolerated and indorsed Faubus- 
inspired violence. Furthermore, this would 
have been the ready-made excuse for other 
communities to petition for delay and sus- 
pension of desegregation. Even worse, giv- 
ing Little Rock its way would amount to 
an open invitation to elements in other dis- 
tricts to overtly act out public opposition 
through violent and unlawful means. 

While the court offered no advice to the 
Little Rock school authorities, it did make 
a couple of pointed observations. For one 
thing, the decision pointed out that the 
board failed to seek injunctive relief against 
troublemakers, as per the worthy examples 
of Clinton, Tenn., (remember John Kasper?) 
and Hoxie, Ark. Also, the court thought 
there was some ground to believe that 
tougher discipline against a few student 
ringleaders could have stopped a lot of 
school tumult. 

What happens next? Admittedly it’s a 
difficult situation, but this has been of Gov- 
ernor Faubus’ making. The judges have 
said emphatically that the law cannot be 
trifled with, that the integration order must 
go forward. This is firm, unequivocal de- 
mand for compliance. It couldn't have been 
put any stronger. 

Next move is up to the people of Little 
Rock and Faubus. And the Governor can 
take notice right now that on him rests the 
first responsibility for preserving order in 
the legal right of those seven Negroes to 
attend Central High School. 


[From the New York Times of August 20, 
1958] 


A GOVERNMENT OF Laws 


The decision of the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals at St. Louis in the Little 
Rock school desegregation case is a striking 
reaffirmation that ours is a Government of 
laws: We say that the time has not yet come 
in these United States when an order of 
a Federal court must be whittled away, 
watered down or shamefully withdrawn in 
the face of violent and unlawful acts of in- 
dividual citizens in opposition thereto. 

There can hardly be any question that if 
the court had granted the Little Rock school 
board’s petition to defer its integration plan 
because of the artificially instigated turmoil 
that took place last year, an impossible sit- 
uation—even an anarchic one—might have 
developed throughout the South. As the 
court noted, an affirmance of temporary de- 
lay in Little Rock would amount to an open 
invitation to elements in other districts to 
overtly act out public opposition through 
violent and unlawful means. While the 
fullest consideration must be given to the 
revolution in southern mores being brought 
about by the desegregation decision of 1954, 
that cannot mean yielding to mob rule. 

There also can be no question that the 
Court of Appeals decision, logical and in- 
evitable as it was, presents the people of 
Little Rock and the administration in Wash- 
ington with tough and urgent problems. 
The original integration plan is still in 
force, and—unless there is a stay of the Cir- 
cuit Court’s order—will still be 2 weeks 
hence, when the schools of Little Rock re- 
open. It is perfectly evident from Governor 
Faubus’ attitude, strengthened by his re- 
cent smashing electoral victory, that he will 
do everything in his power to prevent those 
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schools from opening in even a minutely in- 
tegrated form. Another clash between State 
and Federal power seems sadly inevitable; 
and plans had better be more carefully laid 
in Washington now than they were at this 
time last year to cope with it. 

The overwhelming mass of moderate opin- 
ion throughout the Nation recognizes that 
the element of deliberateness in the Supreme 
Court's 1954 opinion must be recognized, in 
some areas and under certain circumstances, 
as more binding than the element of speed. 
The lower Federal courts certainly recognize 
this fact, too; and there has been no dispo- 
sition to force this basic change with undue 
haste. But come about it must, under the 
Constitution and laws of the United States; 
and violence and intimidation will not pre- 
vent it. That is the meaning of Judge Mat- 
thes’ decision; and sooner or later Gov. Orval 
Faubus must understand it instead of lead- 
ing his people, as he is now doing, backward 
into the nineteenth century, with potentially 
disastrous consequences to Arkansas and the 
Nation. 

Finally, Governor Faubus and all who hold 
with him may be reminded that wherever 
there has been an honest and sober attempt 
to carry out the spirit of the 1954 decision 
there has been progress. 


RETIREMENT OF MAJ. GEN. 
CHARLES G. HOLLE 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, during the 
month of October of this year, Maj. Gen. 
Charles G. Holle will retire from the serv- 
ice of the Corps of Engineers of the 
United States Army—more than 40 years 
from the date he entered the United 
States Military Academy as a cadet. For 
40 years General Holle has been a faith- 
ful servant, rendering devoted service to 
the United States Army in many capaci- 
ties. I came to know him best when he 
was district engineer of the New Orleans 
district, in charge of the flood-control 
and navigation programs of my State. 

General Holle served the New Orleans 
district of the Corps of Engineers for 
nearly 4 years—one of the longest 
periods of commissioned service in the 
history of that district. During that 
time he won the hearts of his employees, 
of the officials of the city of New Orleans 
and the State of Louisiana, and of the 
man on the street who knew him as a 
man devoted to his job and to the mis- 
sion for which he was held responsible. 

The district engineer at New Orleans 
holds a difficult, a strategic, and an im- 
portant job. The job is difficult because 
the incumbent in that job must wear 
many hats—he must be able to meet and 
satisfy the needs of people in many 
walks of life; it is strategic because New 
Orleans is dependent for its existence 
upon its waterways and the man who 
administers them holds the key to many 
of the problems that perennially present 
themselves; it is important because the 
decisions he makes are far reaching and 
have a bearing on the lives of many 
people who live behind the levees that 
protect one of the Nation's fastest grow- 
ing metropolitan areas. 

I do not believe that any man graced 
that job with more dignity than did 
Charles G. Holle. During his tour of 
duty with the engineers he distinguished 
himself on many other assignments. 
Some of them were: 

Three tours of duty in the Canal Zone. 
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Two assignments on flood- control 
duties. 

Foreign duty. 

Division engineer duty. 

Five important assignments in the Of- 
fice of the Chief of Engineers. 

There are times when we regret the 
regulations that require a man to retire 
when he reaches a designated age. This 
is one of those times. As everyone who 
knows him will attest, upon his retire- 
ment, General Holle is strenuous, vigor- 
ous, forceful, and capable, and is per- 
forming his usual outstanding job. His 
capable guidance will be missed by many 
who look to him for advice. At the 
present time, he is filling 4 jobs in an 
outstanding manner—he is special as- 
sistant to the Chief of Engineers for St. 
Lawrence matters; he is alternate for 
the Secretary of the Army on the St. 
Lawrence River Joint Board of Engi- 
neers; he is Chairman of the Board of 
Engineers for Rivers and Harbors; he is 
president of the Beach Erosion Board. 

I am not expressing my views alone. 
These are the views of other members 
of the delegation of the State of Loui- 
siana who worked with and who respect 
the judgment and the ability of General 
Holle. 

Mr. President, I make this statement 
for the Recor», in order that the Mem- 
bers of this body may know the esteem 
in which we hold Maj. Gen. Charles G. 
Holle, and in order that we may use this 
means of expressing our appreciation to 
a man who has devoted his life to public 
service and who has accomplished so 
much, I hope that his zeal will be an 
incentive for many to follow in the fu- 
ture, and I hope that he will continue 
his work in a civilian capacity, for he has 
demonstrated to us that he has reached 
the point in his life where we need him 
most. 


RISING PRICES AND FALLING 
PRODUCTION 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, on 
July 21 last the Standard Oil Co. of Ohio 
put into effect a 1-cent-per-gallon in- 
crease in its regular gasoline sold at 
Sohio service stations. Within the next 
day or two, all of the other major brands 
also raised their gas prices the same 
amount. 

Based on published figures on sales, 
the Standard Oil Co. of Ohio stands to 
gain some additional $10 million a year 
in the State of Ohio due to this increase. 
Counting the increase applied by all com- 
panies, the cost to the Ohio consumers 
will be some $31 million during the next 
year. 

As far as I can determine, this increase 
is not justified. Even counting a wage 
increase granted the employees of Stand- 
ard Oil of Ohio, this would amount to 
only about 25 percent of the increase. 
In addition, some crude oil prices are 
dropping; and inventories are at a nor- 
mal 4 weeks supply, which means the 
oil companies cannot claim that a short- 
age has brought the price increase. As 
a matter of fact, Standard of Ohio and 
the other companies showed a drop in 
sales during the first half of this year. 
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Mr. President, this pattern of rising 
prices in the face of decreasing produc- 
tion and sales is the same pattern that 
we see in so many other industries. In 
steel, for instance, the recent price in- 
crease was effective as soon as the United 
States Steel Corp. joined the parade of 
higher prices. In Ohio, one company 
again takes the lead—Standard of 
Ohio—and the others fall into line. 

It would appear logical that when sales 
fall, companies would try to cut prices 
to encourage consumers to buy. In- 
stead, the opposite is the case in steel, 
in oil, and other industries. 

It does not matter what is the cause 
of this trend—whether price rises are 
caused by wage increases, or the other 
way around. The situation that faces us 
today is that giant companies in indus- 
try after industry are raising prices 
higher and higher at will. The consumer 
apparently has nothing to say about it. 
He must go along, if he needs the prod- 
uct. This is an unhealthy situation; it 
means that monopoly and lack of com- 
petition have reached an alarming stage. 

Leaders of industry must take: action 
to reassure the American consumer that 
they are not simply out to charge all the 
market will bear. If they sit idly by and 
prices continue to rise, it will mean the 
ruin of the American economy. 


INTEGRATION AND EDUCATION 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
there appeared in today’s Wall Street 
Journal an excellent editorial comment 
on the school situation in my State. It 
expresses a tolerant and understanding 
attitude with respect to the problems we 
face in Arkansas. It would be of great 
benefit to the people of Arkansas if more 
people would take this enlightened and 
understanding approach to the grave 
problem with which we are confronted. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the editorial entitled “Inte- 
gration and Education” be printed in the 
body of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


INTEGRATION AND EDUCATION 


Among the many trials of the people of 
Little Rock, certainly not the least of them 
has been the way in which the course of 
events has been suddenly reversed and re- 
versed again by the various agencies of Gov- 
ernment, And now they are to suffer more 
of it. 

First there was the ruling of the Supreme 
Court that upset the old order in the schools. 
To this change the local authorities in Little 
Rock, and most of its people, tried to adjust. 
But then of a sudden they were confronted 
with troops sent by their Governor to block 
integration and troops sent by their Presi- 
dent to enforce integration. Next there was 
a ruling by a Federal district judge denying 
a stay and ordering immediate integration. 
This was followed by an order from another 
Federal judge in the same district granting 
the people a time’s respite by postponing 
integration. 

This week the Federal circuit judges once 
more reversed direction. They ordered inte- 
gration forthwith. Yet still nothing is 
settled. There is talk of another appeal to 
the Supreme Court, which could again re- 
verse events, and of a special session of the 
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legislature at which the Governor may try 
again to take events in his own hands. 

This surely is a terrible buffeting of one 
people by the laws and the powers of office. 
Each of these officeholders may have had 
the right to act as he did; certainly one dis- 
trict judge is not bound by another. But 
just the same the result has been that the 
people of Little Rock did not know from 
one day until the next under what order of 
society they must live but found all changed 
by which holder of what office wielded the 
moment's power. 

We cannot know what will happen next 
month in the schools of Little Rock. It may 
be too late now for the hope that somehow 
time and forbearance will be allowed to heal 
passions.. And yet it must be hoped. 

For any man can see what will happen if 
the issue of integration comes to devour the 
issue of education. What kind of education 
can we give any children, white or Negro, 
in classrooms inflamed by animosities or, if 
once more it comes to that, echoing the 
tramp of soldiers? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, 
morning business is closed. 


PROVISION OF NOTICE OF APPEAL 
FOR INTERLOCUTORY RELIEF 
AGAINST ORDERS OF CERTAIN 
ADMINISTRATIVE AGENCIES 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Morton in the chair). The Chair lays 
before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness, which will be read. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
6789) to provide for reasonable notice 
of applications to the United States 
courts of appeals for interlocutory relief 
against the orders of certain adminis- 
trative agencies. 


TRIBUTE TO RETIRING SENATORS 


Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, as 
we move toward the close of the sessions 
of the 85th Congress, I want to express 
my feelings and pay tribute to six Mem- 
bers of the Senate who, by their own 
choice, are voluntarily retiring from this 
body. With the termination of their 
service here, the country will suffer a 
distinct loss. On some public issues and 
on the best course of government in 
guiding the destiny of our Nation there 
have been disagreements among them. 
These disagreements were earnest. But 
they have basic traits with which all of 
them are endowed and which have made 
them towers of strength in the affairs 
of the Nation. They are patriotic. They 
are sincere. They have understanding, 
and a sense of fairness. They have 
proved themselves to be men of courage 
and great capacity for comprehending 
the problems that have confronted us 
during the years they have served the 
American people in the United States 
Senate. 

To me, and I believe to others, they 
have been a source of inspiration to those 
who know them and have worked with 
them. 

Our selected Republican leader who 
serves now as minority leader and has 
served as majority leader of the Senate, 
the Senator from California, Mr. WIL- 
LIAM F. KNOwLAND, will always be re- 
membered as a man gifted with able 
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leadership. He has been a pillar of 
strength to the Republican Party, and 
few men have exerted greater influence 
in shaping the legislation of this coun- 
try during the 14 years he has served 
here. It is natural in him to fight for 
his convictions. His frank and forth- 
right stand on public issues has gained 
the admiration of the American people. 
While one may differ with his views and 
conclusions, no man questions his sin- 
cerity. He leaves the Senate for the seat 
of the governorship of the great State of 
California, and he goes with my wishes 
for complete success. 

My neighboring State of Pennsylvania 
loses a distinguished Member of the 
Senate through his choice to retire this 
year. Earlier today I had occasion to 
speak here upon the departure of 
Epwarp Martin from the Senate. No 
man in public life today has achieved 
more, or rendered finer service to the 
country to which he is devoted. A great 
soldier in the time of our wars; Gover- 
nor of Pennsylvania; an outstanding 
Member of the United States Senate; 
Epwarp MARTIN retires from this body 
with the acclaim of its Members and 
his country. 

In the retirernent of our colleague, 
WILLIAM JENNER, of Indiana, we lose the 
services of a courageous patriot and 
statesman. No man has been more 
forceful in defending the interest of 
America both upon the fields of battle 
and in the Halls of Congress than JEN- 
NER, of Indiana. He does not hesitate 
to stand forth for those things in which 
he earnestly believes. However much 
others may differ with him, they know 
that he fights for those principles he 
believes to be right. 

The distinguished senior Senator from 
New Jersey, H. ALEXANDER SMITH, able 
and diligent, leaves this body with the 
respect of every Member. A patriot and 
a scholar, his influence has for years 
been felt in the deliberations and conclu- 
sions of the Senate of the United States. 
He retires to the cloisters of Princeton 
University from whence he came to give 
his country his able services. 

The State of New York, is losing a 
great public servant and the country is 
likewise losing a statesman of high cal- 
iber in the retiring of Irvine M. Ives, of 
New York. A tireless worker with a 
scholarly mind and a deep understand- 
ing of the complex problems of this in- 
dustrial age, he has set an example of 
earnestness and outstanding statesman- 
ship. His sense of fairness in dealing 
with controversies, ever the servant, 
have left a high example and a lasting 
mark upon the Senate. 

Senator RALPH FLANDERS, of Vermont, 
has contributed much to the delibera- 
tions and work of this Senate. Gifted 
with a scholarly mind and the experience 
of successful business, he has had this 
rare combination of attributes so useful 
in meeting the problems that a fast 
changing age has brought. 

I express to each of them my best 
wishes for happiness and continued high 
success in the years ahead. They have 
demonstrated their greatness. The need 
of their guidance in the life of the Nation 
still exists, and it is my hope that they 
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will return here often to give us the 
benefit of their experience and their 
wisdom. 

May their years be happy ones. This 
they richly deserve through the service 
that they have rendered their country 
and their fellow man. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MARTIN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the order for the quorum call be re- 
scinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Cor- 
TON in the chair). Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 


THE CALENDAR 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the order previously entered, the clerk 
will call the measures on the calendar, 
starting with Order No. 2484, H. R. 12365. 


SUCK PIL RA 


The bill (H. R. 12365) for the relief 
of Suck Pil Ra was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


PROHIBITION OF USE OF UN- 
TESTED ADDITIVES IN FOOD— 
BILL PASSED TO FOOT OF CAL- 
ENDAR 


The bill (H. R. 13254) to protect the 
public health by amending the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to pro- 
hibit the use in food of additives which 
have not been adequately tested to 
establish their safety, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I ask 
that the bill go to the foot of the cal- 
endar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will go to the foot of the calendar. 

Mr. CARROLL subsequently said: Mr, 
President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. CARROLL. I should like to know 
what action has been taken on Calendar 
No. 2487, H. R. 13254. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That 
bill was passed to the foot of the cal- 
endar. 

Mr. CARROLL. The Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. O’Manoney] is not pres- 
ent this morning. He is attending a 
funeral. He has asked that his specific 
objection be recorded on this bill. A 
very important amendment has been of- 
fered recently, within the last 30 min- 
utes. The matter has been under in- 
vestigation. Hearings have been held 
by our committee for a period of time on 
the matter. I am confident the chair- 
man of the subcommittee, the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], and 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’Manoney], would register a vigorous 
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objection to Order No. 2487, House bill 
13254, as now amended. , 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator desire to have the order 
placing the bill at the foot of the cal- 
endar rescinded? 

Mr. CARROLL. The majority leader 
has informed me that the bill has gone 
to the foot of the calendar. 


VALIDATION OF OVERPAYMENTS 
TO CERTAIN OFFICERS OF ARMED 
SERVICES 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 3366) to validate overpay- 
ments and pay and allowances made to 
certain officers of the Army, Navy, Naval 
Reserve, and Air Force, which had been 
reported from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, with amendments, on page 1, 
line 8, after the word hospital“, to 
strike out “received compensation from 
that hospital (including meals and liv- 
ing quarters in kind),”’, and on page 2, 
line 5, after the word “as”, to insert 
“such compensation.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


COOPER TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


The bill (H. R. 7499) for the relief of 
the Cooper Tire & Rubber Co. was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. BRICKER subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I move to reconsider the vote 
by which Calendar No. 2489, H. R. 7499, 
for the relief of the Cooper Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. was passed. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Illinois to lay on the 
table the motion of the Senator from 
Ohio to reconsider the vote by which 
the bill was passed. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


VIVIAN D. GIESEY 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 3287) for the relief of Vivian D. 
Giesey, which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, with an 
amendment on page 2, line 2, after the 
word “was”, to strike out “wrongfully”, 
so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That (a) the Civil 
Service Commission is authorized and di- 
rected to pay, out of any money in the civil 
service retirement and disability fund, to 
Vivian D. Giesey, an annuity equal to the an- 
nuity which she would have received under 
the provisions of the Civil Service Retire- 
ment Act of May 29, 1930, as amended, if her 
husband, William C. Giesey, had continued 
to serve as an employee of the United States 
until his death on September 29, 1954, and 
had retired on that date, the said William C. 
Giesey having served as an employee of the 
United States for approximately 20 years 
until he was separated from Federal employ- 
ment on July 31, 1954. 
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(b) There shall be deducted and withheld 
from the annuity authorized under the first 
section of this act an amount equal to the 
amount of any refund of contributions 
which have been made on account of the 
death of the said William C. Giesey. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


T. R. MACKIE 


The resolution (S. Res. 381) referring 
the bill (S. 2682) entitled A bill for the 
relief of T. R. Mackie,” to the Court of 
Claims was considered and agreed to, 
as follows: 


Resolved, That the bill (S. 2682) entitled 
“A bill for the relief of T. R. Mackie“, now 
pending in the Senate, together with all the 
accompanying papers, is hereby referred to 
the Court of Claims; and the court shall 
proceed with the same in accordance with 
the provisions of sections 1492 and 2509 of 
title 28 of the United States Code and re- 
port to the Senate, at the earliest practicable 
date, giving such findings of fact and con- 
clusions thereon as shall be sufficient to 
inform the Congress of the nature and 
character of the demand as a claim, legal or 
equitable, against the United States and the 
amounts, if any, legally or equitably due 
from the United States to the claimant. 


ADMISSION INTO UNITED STATES 
OF CERTAIN ALIENS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
joint resolution (H. J. Res. 675) to facili- 
tate the admission into the United States 
of certain aliens, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, with amendments, on page 3, 
after line 24, to strike out: 

Sec. 10. In the administration of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, Mrs. Lena F. 
Shelton shall be deemed to be a nonquota 
immigrant. 


And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 

Sec. 10. For the purposes of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, Mrs. Lena F. Shel- 
ton, the widow of a United States citizen, 
shall be deemed to be within the purview of 
section 101 (a) (27) (A) of that act, and 
the provisions of section 205 of the said act 
shall not be applicable in this case. 


After line 23, to insert a new section, 
as follows: 

Sec. 14. For the purposes of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, Kinji House shall 
be held and considered to have been law- 
fully admitted to the United States for per- 
manent residence as of the date of the en- 
actment of this act, upon payment of the 
required visa fee. 


On page 5, at the beginning of line 4, 
to change the section number from “14” 
to “15”; in line 5, after the numerals 
“11”, to strike out “and”; and in the 
same line, after the numerals “12”, to 
insert “and.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the joint resolution to be 
read a third time. 

The joint resolution was read the third 
time and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A joint resolution to facilitate the ad- 
mission into the United States of cer- 
tain aliens, and for other purposes.” 
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HAROLD PANGELINAN 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 4113) for the relief of Harold 
Pangelinan, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
with an amendment, on page 1, line 7, 
after the word Act“, to insert a colon 
and “Provided, That if the said Harold 
Pangelinan is not entitled to medical 
care under the Dependents’ Medical Care 
Act (70 Stat. 250), a suitable and proper 
bond or undertaking, approved by the 
Attorney General, be deposited as pre- 
scribed by section 213 of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act”, so as to make 
the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, notwithstanding 
the provisions of paragraph (4) of section 
212 (a) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Harold Pangelinan may be issued a visa 
and be admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence if he is found to be 
otherwise admissible under the provisions of 
such act: Provided, That if the said Harold 
Pangelinan is not entitled to medical care 
under the Dependents’ Medical Care Act (70 
Stat. 250), a suitable and proper bond or 
undertaking, approved by the Attorney Gen- 
eral, be deposited as prescribed by section 
213 of the Immigration and Nationality Act. 
This act shall apply only to grounds for ex- 
clusion under such paragraph known to the 
Secretary of State or the Attorney General 
prior to the date of the enactment of this 
act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 1803) for the relief of 
Mrs. Boyd Dinehart and Richard Reams 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr.MORTON. Over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


WALDO E. MILLER 


The bill (H. R. 4991) for the relief of 
Waldo E. Miller was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


ANGELO SARDO 
The bill (H. R. 7374) for the relief of 
Angelo Sardo was considered, ordered 


to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


VIOLA BELGER 
The bill (H. R. 7720) for the relief of 
Viola Belger was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


MISS EDITH DORN 


The bill (H. R. 8014) for the relief of 
Miss Edith Dorn was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


APPEALS FROM INTERLOCUTORY 
DECREES 


The bill (H. R. 6238) to amend section 
1292 of title 28 of the United States Code 
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relating to appeals from interlocutory 
decrees was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 6789) to provide for 
reasonable notice of applications to the 
United States courts of appeals for in- 
terlocutory relief against the orders of 
certain administrative agencies, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, that is 
the pending business. It should go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be passed over. 


MAJ. ANTHONY R. PARRISH 


The bill (H. R. 10813) for the relief 
of Maj. Anthony R. Parrish was consid- 
ered, ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


KIIKO NEMOTO 
The bill (H. R. 10993) for the relief 
of Kiiko Nemoto was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


MRS. MARIA TARSI PRIORI 
The bill (H. R. 11299) for the relief of 
Mrs. Maria Tarsi Priori was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


PAUL E. NOLAN 
The bill (H. R. 12144) for the relief of 
Paul E. Nolan was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


ERNEST T. STEPHENS 


The bill (H. R. 12154) for the relief 
of Ernest T. Stephens was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


S. JACKSON & SON, INC. 


The bill (H. R. 12655) for the relief of 
S. Jackson & Son, Inc., was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


ANNELIESE OTTOLENGHI 


The bill (H. R. 12906) for the relief of 
Anneliese Ottolenghi was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


BORIS F, NAVRATIL 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 3571) for the relief of Boris 
F. Navratil, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary, 
with an amendment, to strike out all 
after the enacting clause and insert: 

That, for the purposes of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, Boris F. Navratil 
shall be held and considered to have been 
lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence as of September 16, 
1949. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a 
third time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


D. A. WHITAKER AND OTHERS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 9950) for the relief of D. A. 
Whitaker and others, which had been 
reported from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, with an amendment at the top 
of page 4, to insert: 

Nothing contained in this act shall be 
construed as an implication of liability 
on the part of the Government of the United 
States. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


VENUE IN TAX-REFUND SUITS BY 
CORPORATIONS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 9817) relating to venue in 
tax-refund suits by corporations, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with amendments on 
page 2, line 2, after the word business“, 
to insert or principal office or agency“, 
and in line 3, after the word “or”, to 
insert “principal officer or agency“. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 


PERMISSION FOR ILLUSTRATIONS 
AND FILMS OF UNITED STATES 
AND FOREIGN OBLIGATIONS AND 
SECURITIES 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 9370) to permit illustrations 
and films of United States and foreign 
obligations and securities under certain 
circumstances, and for other purposes, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, with amend- 
ments, on page 2, at the beginning of 
line 14, to insert “except those of 
stamps”; in line 16, after the word 
“such”, to strike out “stamp or other”; 
in line 18, after the word “their”, to in- 
sert “final”; in line 20, after the word 
“importation”, to strike out “except” 
and insert “but not”; in line 21, after 
the word “purposes”, to insert “except 
Philatelic advertising”; on page 3, line 
15, after the word “to”, to insert un- 
canceled”; and in line 16, after the word 
“not”, to strike out “canceled or”. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
5 and the bill to be read a third 

e. 


The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 
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SOUTHWEST FREEWAY AND RE- 
DEVELOPMENT OF SOUTHWEST 
AREA, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 630) 
to authorize the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia to use certain real 
property in the District of Columbia for 
the proposed Southwest Freeway and for 
the redevelopment of the southwest area 
in the District of Columbia was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


CLIFFORD OESTERLEI 
The bill (H. R. 2265) for the relief of 
Clifford Oesterlei was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


TRUCK & AXLE MANUFACTURING 
co. 

The bill (H. R. 2269) for the relief of 
Truck & Axle Manufacturing Co., was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


JAMES McGUIRE 
The bill (H. R. 7337) for the relief of 
James McGuire was considered, ordered 


to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


MR. AND MRS. ROBERT B. HALL 


The bill (H. R. 8184) for the relief of 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert B. Hall was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 9262) for the relief of 
the estate of A. A. Alexander was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. CLARK. Over, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be passed over. 


HOMER G. PRESTON 
The bill (H. R. 10587) for the relief of 
Homer G. Preston was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


DUNCAN MOORE AND WIFE, 
MARJORIE MOORE 


The bill (H. R. 11156) for the relief of 
Duncan Moore and his wife, Marjorie 
Moore, was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 


L. L. McCANDLESS, DECEASED 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 11200) for the relief of L. L. 
McCandless, deceased. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, may 
"a Sap an explanation of the bill? 

EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
bill wore give the estate $65,894.29 for 
damages to a ranch leased and owned 
by the estate when the Army occupied 
the premises immediately following the 
attack on Pearl Harbor. The ranch, 
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located in Hawaii, was occupied by the 
Army for defense purposes for a period 
of 4 years. Fences, corrals, and build- 
ings were torn down. Livestock escaped 
or were killed, and the large ranch was 
withdrawn from the claimant’s use. 
The damages set forth in the bill were 
found to exist by the District Court for 
the Territory of Hawaii. The bill is 
recommended by the committee, since 
the committee felt the Army was respon- 
sible for the loss, whereas the claimant 
was not at fault. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Iyield. 

Mr. BARRETT. Does the Senator feel 
the bill would establish a precedent in 
any regard as to the payment of claims 
arising out of acts of war? 

Mr. EASTLAND. No. The district 
court found the damages to exist. The 
ranch was occupied. Under the Consti- 
tution, the claimant must be compen- 
sated for damages. I do not think pas- 
sage of the bill would establish a prece- 
dent. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, I have 
no objection, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill (H. R. 11200) was ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


President, will 


CLAYTON T. WELLS 


The bill (H. R. 12867) for the relief of 
Clayton T. Wells was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


HIPOLITO C. DEBACA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 10473) for the relief of Hipo- 
lito C. DeBaca which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary with an amendment on page 2, 
line 3, after the word “act.” to insert 
“No benefits, except hospital and medi- 
cal expenses actually incurred, shall ac- 
crue by reason of the enactment of this 
act for any period prior to the date of 
its enactment.”. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
agi and the bill to be read a third 

ime. 

The bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 


INCREASE IN ANNUITIES FROM 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
TEACHERS RETIREMENT FUND 


The bill (H. R. 8735) to increase an- 
nuities payable to certain annuitants 
from the District of Columbia teachers 
retirement and annuity fund, and for 
other purposes was considered, ordered 


to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS FOR THE COM- 
MITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


The resolution (S. Res. 378) providing 
additional funds for the Committee on 
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the Judiciary in connection with the in- 
ternal security of the United States was 
considered and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the limitation of expen- 
ditures under Senate Resolution 233, 85th 
Congress, 2d session, relating to the internal 
security of the United States, agreed to 
January 29, 1958, is hereby increased $15,000, 
and such sum, together with any unexpended 
balance of sum previously authorized to be 
expended under such resolution, shall be 
paid from the contingent fund of the Sen- 
ate upon vouchers approved by the chairman 
of the committee and covering obligations 
incurred under such resolution on or before 
January 31, 1959. 


MacARTHUR MINING CO. 


The resolution (S. Res. 382) referring 
the bill (S. 263) for the relief of the 
MacArthur Mining Co., to the Court of 
Claims was considered and agreed to, 
as follows: 

Resolved, That the bill (S. 263) entitled 
“A bill for the relief of the MacArthur Min- 
ing Co., Inc., in receivership”, now pending 
in the Senate, together with all the accom- 
panying papers, is hereby referred to the 
Court of Claims; and the court shall pro- 
ceed with the same in accordance with the 
provisions of sections 1492 and 2509 of title 
28 of the United States Code and report to 
the Senate, at the earliest practicable date, 
giving such findings of fact and conclusions 
thereon as shall be sufficient to inform the 
Congress of the nature and character of the 
demand as a claim, legal or equitable, 
against the United States and the amounts, 
if any, legally or equitably due from the 
United States to the claimants. 


MRS. ELLDREY L. WHALEY 


The bill (H. R. 7685) for the relief of 
Mrs. Elldrey L. Whaley was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


JAMES F, MORAN 


The bill (H. R. 11239) for the relief 
of James F. Moran was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


MR. AND MRS. ALTO ROSS AND 
OTHERS 


The bill (H. R. 12207) for the relief 
of Mr. and Mrs. Alto Ross and children 
and for E. B. Ard and his daughter, Mrs. 
Joan Ard Nichols was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


AMENDMENT OF DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA REDEVELOPMENT ACT OF 
1945 AS AMENDED 
The bill (H. R. 13406) to amend the 

District of Columbia Redevelopment Act 

of 1945, as amended was considered, or- 

dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 4073) for the relief of 
Peter James O’Brien was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. BARRETT. Over, Mr. President. 
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Mr. MORTON. Over, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 5584) for the relief of 
Mrs. Maude L. Smith was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. MORTON. Over, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


MR. AND MRS. JOSEPH D. METZGAR 


The bill (H. R. 7178) for the relief of 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph D. Metzgar was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 8496) for the relief of 
William H. Pearlmutter was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. BARRETT. Over, Mr. President. 

Mr. MORTON. Over, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


MAGNOLIA AIRPORT, INC. 


The bill (H. R. 10733) for the relief of 
Magnolia Airport, Inc., was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 11817) for the relief of 
Adele M. Parker was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. BARRETT. Over, Mr. President. 

Mr. MORTON. Over, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


BERNARD H. ENGLISH AND JOHN E. 
HAYDEN 
The bill (H. R. 13437) for the relief 
of Bernard H. English and John E. Hay- 
den was considered, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF CIVIL WAR 
CENTENNIAL COMMISSION 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
joint resolution (H. J. Res. 557) to 
amend the act of September 7, 1957 (71 
Stat. 626), providing for the establish- 
ment of a Civil War Centennial Com- 
mission which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary with an 
amendment, on page 1, after line 7, to 
strike out: 

Sec. 9. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this joint res- 
olution, not to exceed $100,000 in any one 
fiscal year. 


And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 

Sec. 9. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated not to exceed the sum of $50,- 
000 to carry out the provisions of this joint 
resolution for the fiscal year of 1960. 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, the joint 
resolution as passed by the House of 
Representatives provided, not an appro- 
priation, but for an authorization of 
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$100,000 to continue the work of the 
Civil War Centennial Commission. The 
bill was amended by the Committee on 
the Judiciary to reduce the amount to 
$50,000 for the fiscal year 1960. 

Mr. President, I am advised by the 
Commission this amount is not sufficient. 
The President of the United States is 
an ex officio member of the Commission. 
Four Members of the Senate and four 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives and other prominent citizens are 
members of the Commission. The $50,- 
000 is not sufficient to continue the work 
which has been done with respect to the 
Civil War Centennial Commission. I 
think this is very important work, and 
should not be hampered by a lack of 
funds. I, therefore, ask, Mr. President, 
that the committee amendment be re- 
jected and that the House bill, which 
authorizes $100,000, which, of course, is 
subject to approval by the Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget, be passed. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD, I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Ihave had the most ur- 
gent representations on this subject. I 
hope very much the Senate will concur 
in the very reasonable request of our 
colleague. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD. I yield. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I have checked into 
this matter a little bit. I strongly sup- 
port the suggestion made by the Senator 
from Virginia. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ac- 
cept the amendment. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
should like to associate myself with the 
views expressed by my senior colleague, 
and I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor» the splendid state- 
ment made by members of the Commis- 
sion—and we now have three present on 
the floor; the Senator from Pennsylvania 
Mr. Martin], the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Bricker], and the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON]—as to the 
purposes of the study. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

To commemorate the centennial of this 
war we do not want simply to string together 
a series of holidays, reviving here the exulta- 
tion of victory and there the sadness of de- 
feat. Rather, the centennial must give us 
a new understanding of the way in which 
Americans built from sacrifice and suffering 
an enduring Nation and a lasting peace. Our 
ancestors fought to the limit of endurance 
for 4 years; when the fighting ended they 
closed ranks, saw in the unity of their land 
something that overshadowed the bitterness 
of the fight, and ever since have stood firmly 
together, fighting side by side, when occasion 
has demanded, to defend the values which 
both sections had stood for while the Civil 
War lasted. Human history contains few 
lessons more inspiring than this. 

So the centennial observance must be a 
new study of American patriotism—a study 
which should give us a deeper understand- 
ing of the immense reserves of bravery, of 
sacrifice, and of idealism which Iie in the 
American character. 

This study must be based on a broad 
knowledge of the underlying facts. From 
the ingenuity and resourcefulness with 
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which an unprepared people met the chal- 
lenge of the first truly modern war, much 
can be learned. It goes without saying that 
where fables and legends have obscured the 
real truth, the truth must be made clear. 
We are not preparing to commemorate a ro- 
mantic myth; we are making ready to look 
closer at a chapter of our own history, and 
the chapter must be accurate. 


THE PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is informed that the desire of the 
Senator from Virginia will be achieved 
automatically if the committee amend- 
ment is rejected. 

Mr. BYRD. I ask that the committee 
amendment be rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The committee amendment was re- 
jected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the joint 
resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


REFERRAL OF PRIVATE BILL TO 
COURT OF CLAIMS 


The resolution (S. Res. 379) to refer 
a private bill (S. 4303) to the Court of 
Claims was considered and agreed to, as 
follows: 


Resolved, That the bill (S. 4303) entitled 
“A bill for the relief of Floyd Oles,” now pènd- 
ing in the Senate, together with all the ac- 
companying papers, is hereby referred to the 
Court of Claims; and the court shall proceed 
with the same in accordance with the pro- 
visions of sections 1492 and 2509 of title 28 
of the United States Code and report to the 
Senate, at the earliest practicable date, 
giving such findings of fact and conclusions 
thereon as shall be sufficient to inform the 
Congress of the nature and character of the 
demand as a claim, legal or equitable, against 
the United States and the amount, if any, 
legally or equitably due from the United 
States to the claimant. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 3193) for the relief of 
Toley’s Charter Boats, Inc., Toley En- 
gebretsen, and Harvey Homlar, was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. BARRETT. Over, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


CAREER APPOINTMENTS IN COM- 
PETITIVE CIVIL SERVICE 


The bill (H. R. 9407) to provide addi- 
tional opportunity for certain Govern- 
ment employees to obtain career-condi- 
tional and career appointments in the 
competitive civil service was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed 


GRAND PORTAGE NATIONAL MON- 
UMENT, MINNESOTA 

The bill (H. R. 11009) to provide for 

the establishment of Grand Portage Na- 

tional Monument in the State of Minne- 
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sota, and for other purposes was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


LT. COL. CHARLES A. HOLSHOUSER 


The bill (H. R. 1493) for the relief of 
Lt. Col. Charles A. Holshouser was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


THOMAS FORMAN SCREVEN AND 
OTHERS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H. R. 10559) for the relief of 
Thomas Forman Screven, Julia Screven 
Daniels and May Bond Screven Rhodes, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary with an amend- 
ment to strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert: 


That, notwithstanding any statute of limi- 
tations, lapse of time, or any prior court 
decision on this claim, but any court of 
the United States, jurisdiction is hereby con- 
ferred on the United States Court of Claims 
to hear, determine and render judgment on 
the claims of Thomas Forman Screven, Julia 
Screven Daniels, and May Bond Screven 
Rhodes, against the United States for the 
reasonable value, as of October 1, 1943, of 
block numbered C 37, Pine Gardens sub- 
division, Brewton Hill Plantation, Hulin 
Ward, in Savannah, Ga., which property 
was taken by the United States in condem- 
nation proceedings (civil action No. 204), 
Savannah division) begun June 11, 1942, and 
the final order in which was entered October 
1, 1943. 

Sec. II. Suit upon such claim may be in- 
stituted hereunder not later than 1 year 
after the date of the enactment of this act: 
Provided, however, That nothing contained 
in this act shall be construed as an inference 
of liability on the part of the United States 
Government. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time and 
passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“An act to confer jurisdiction upon the 
United States Court of Claims to hear, 
determine and render judgment on the 
claims of Thomas Forman Screven, 
Julia Screven Daniels, and May Bond 
Screven Rhodes.” 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 11749) to extend the 
Renegotiation Act of 1951 for 6 months, 
and for other purposes, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. BARRETT. Over, Mr. President. 
The bill is not properly calendar busi- 
ness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


DISPOSAL OF FEDERALLY OWNED 
PROPERTY 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 4198) to provide for the disposal 
of federally owned property of the Han- 
son, Company, and Houma Canals, La., 
and for other purposes, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
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Public Works with an amendment on 
page 2, line 7, after the word “interest”, 
to insert a colon and “Provided, That the 
foregoing shall not be construed to pre- 
clude action under the Federal Property 
and Administrative Services Act of 1949 
(63 Stat. 377) if the Secretary of the 
Army reports the property to the Ad- 
ministrator of General Services for re- 
assignment or disposal as excess real 
property”, so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, whenever the Sec- 
retary of the Army, upon recommendation 
of the Chief of Engineers, determines that 
any of the federally owned property of Han- 
son Canal and lock in St. Mary Parish, La., 
and the Company and Houma Canals in 
Lafourche and Terrebonne Parishes, La., no 
longer economically serve the purposes for 
which they were constructed or acquired, the 
structures and appurtenances including real 
property acquired in connection therewith 
may be eliminated as features of existing 
Federal navigation projects. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Army is au- 
thorized to transfer or convey the property 
described above to the State of Louisiana or 
any of its political subdivisions, any local 
interests, or others, upon such terms and 
conditions as the Secretary may determine 
to be in the public interest: Provided, That 
the foregoing shall not be construed to pre- 
clude action under the Federal Property and 
Administrative Services Act of 1949 (63 Stat. 
377) if the Secretary of the Army reports the 
property to the Administrator of General 
Services for reassignment or disposal as excess 
real property. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the bill (H. R. 13500) to 
provide for the disposal of federally 
owned property of the Hanson, Company, 
and Houma Canals, La., and for other 
purposes, which was read twice by its 
title. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 13500), which is an 
identical House bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 
13500), to provide for the disposal of 
federally owned property of the Hanson, 
Company, nd Houma Canals, La., and 
for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no amendment to be proposed, the 
re is on the third reading of the 

ill. 

The bill (H. R. 13500) was ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, S. 4198 is indefinitely post- 
poned. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR LEGISLA- 
TION FOR REIMBURSEMENT TO 
STATES FOR CERTAIN HIGHWAYS 


The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 654) 
requiring the Secretary of Commerce to 
submit certain recommendations for leg- 
islation for the purpose of assisting 
Congress to determine whether or not 
to reimburse States for certain highways 
on the National System of Interstate and 
Defense Highways was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the preamble is agreed to. 
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BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H. R. 12728) to amend the 
Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ 
Compensation Act, with respect to the 
payment of compensation in cases where 
third persons are liable, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. CLARK. Over, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


HARRY N. DUFF 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate re- 
turn to the consideration of Calendar No. 
2407, H. R. 1695, for the relief of Harry 
N. Duff. I believe the bill was objected 
to because there was no amendment 
offered. I understand the distinguished 
Senator from Mississippi desires to offer 
an amendment at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 
1695) for the relief of Harry N. Duff. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I offer 
an amendment and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 1, in 
line 10, it is proposed to insert the fol- 
lowing: 

The enactment of this act shall not be 
construed as any inference of Hability on the 
part of the Government of the United States. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment of the 
amendment and third reading of the bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill (H. R. 1695) was read the third 
time, and passed. 


MRS. MAUDE L. SMITH 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to revert to Calendar 
No. 2531, House bill 5584. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be read by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
5584) for the relief of Mrs. Maude L. 
Smith. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, for 
the purpose of the record, let me say 
that I appreciate the consideration of 
both committees in this case. This 
woman's small child was killed by a Post 
Office truck, during the time when there 
was a hiatus or a vacancy in the city of 
Seattle in the office of postmaster. The 
committee thought there might have 
been some laches on the part of the 
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woman herself, but both postmasters 
have assured me that there was no laches 
at all. All the information was before 
the Judiciary Committee prior to the re- 
porting of the bill. This woman lost her 
small child. She is quite distraught; and 
I think what is proposed is the minimum 
we should do for Mrs. Smith in this case. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, on the 
basis of the Senator’s explanation, we 
withdraw the objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the third reading and passage of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


PROHIBITION OF USE OF UNTESTED 
ADDITIVES IN FOOD—BILL PASSED 
OVER 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
atbention of the Chair is called by the 
Parliamentarian to the fact that there 
is one more bill at the foot of the cal- 
endar, which must be disposed of, 
namely, Calendar 2487, House bill 13254, 
which will be stated by title for the 
information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
13234) to protect the public health by 
amending the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act to prohibit the use in food 
of additives which have not been ade- 
quately tested to establish their safety. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, it is my 
understanding that the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. CARROLL] indicated that 
he had been asked to object to the bill 
and to ask that it be passed over, because 
of the fact that it was objectionable to 
the junior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
O’Manoney], who cannot be present. 
Accordingly, I must ask that the bill be 
passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be passed over. 


DR. HERBERT H. SCHAFER AND HIS 
WIFE 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of Calendar No. 2462, Sen- 
ate bill 4109. 

Th PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
4109) for the relief of Dr. Herbert H. 
Schafer and his wife, Irma Niemeyer 
Schafer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. MORTON. TIobject. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator withhold his objection in 
order that I may offer an explanation of 
the bill? 

Mr. MORTON. Certainly. 

Mr. TALMADGE. This bill was intro- 
duced in the Senate by me, and a com- 
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panion bill was introduced in the House 
by Representative Paut Brown of Geor- 
gia, to admit Dr. and Mrs. Schafer to 
permanent residence in the United 
States. Its purpose is to prevent the dis- 
ruption of a vital program of advanced 
research on diseases of the heart pres- 
ently being conducted at the Eugene Tal- 
madge Memorial Hospital at Augusta. 

Dr. Schafer, a native of Germany and 
a citizen of France, is director of the 
Electrocardiographic Laboratory of the 
Eugene Talmadge Memorial Hospital. 
That hospital is a State-supported insti- 
tution operated by the State of Georgia 
in connection with the Medical College 
of Georgia for the twofold purpose of 
providing medical care for indigent 
Georgians and conducting advanced re- 
search, particularly in the fields of can- 
cer and heart disease. 

Dr. Schafer presently is engaged in in- 
valuable work in an extensive research 
project at the Talmadge Hospital which 
has as its objective the perfecting of sur- 
gical techniques for the cure of congeni- 
tal and rheumatic heart disease. Dr. 
Schafer’s skills in the examination of the 
heart are considered by hospital authori- 
ties to be irreplacable and his departure 
would be a great blow not only to Georgia 
but also to the entire medical profession. 

With the assistance of Senator Rus- 
SELL, Congressman Brown and myself, 
Dr. Schafer—who is in this country on an 
exchange-visitor status—sought a waiver 
of the 2-year foreign residence require- 
ment under Public Law 555. But, be- 
cause he is not engaged in any research 
project financed by Federal funds, the 
United States Public Health Service de- 
clined to recommend a waiver for him. 
And, that being the case, the Depart- 
ment of State and the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service had no alternative 
under the law but also to decline a rec- 
ommendation. $ 

The Public Health Service did not min- 
imize the importance of Dr. Schafer’s 
work but took the position that it cannot 
recommend waivers for physicians not 
directly engaged in Public Health Serv- 
ice projects or research. 

The Committee on the Judiciary, rec- 
ognizing the extenuating circumstances 
of this case, unanimously recommended 
passage of S. 4109. However, because 
waiver had been declined under Public 
Law 555, an objection was interposed 
when the measure was considered on 
Calendar Call yesterday. 

It is apparent, Mr. President, that if 
allowed to continue in his present ca- 
pacity, Dr. Schafer will be in a position 
to make a significant contribution to the 
advancement of medical science. 

Unless this bill is passed at this ses- 
sion, Dr. Schafer and his wife will be 
forced to depart the country and the re- 
search project in which he is engaged 
will be interrupted, if not terminated. 

I believe this Senate will agree that it 
is the national interest that Dr. Schafer 
and his wife be admitted to permanent 
residence for the purpose of obtaining 
citizenship and, on behalf of my colleague 
and myself, I sincerely hope the Senate 
will enact this measure. 

I sincerely hope that the Senator from 
Kentucky will withdraw his objection. 
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Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, do I 
correctly understand that Dr. Schafer 
came here on an exchange basis? 

Mr. TALMADGE. The Senator is 
correct, 

Mr. MORTON. My objection, of 
course, is not to Dr. Schafer, whom I 
do not know. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I understand. 

Mr. MORTON. I understand about 
the great work he is doing. 

I have a very strong feeling that peo- 
ple who are brought here at the tax- 
payers’ expense in connection with ex- 
change programs should go back to their 
own countries. That is the purpose of 
the program. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I point out to the 
Senator, however, that if he had been 
employed by the Federal Government 
instead of the State government, the 
Federal Government would gladly have 
recommended that he be allowed to 
remain. 

Mr. MORTON. In view of the great 
work which the Senator assures me 
the doctor is doing, and in view of the 
unusual circumstances of the case, I 
withdraw my objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present ae 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, for the purposes 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Dr. Herbert H. Schafer and his wife, Irma 
Niemeyer Schafer shall be held and consid- 
ered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act 
upon payment of the required visa fees. 
Upon the granting of permanent residence 
to such aliens as provided for in this act, 
the Secretary of State shall instruct the 
proper quota-control officer to deduct the 
required numbers from the appropriate 
quota or quotas for the first year that such 
quota or quotas are available. 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor a letter dated August 18, 
1958, from Herbert H. Schafer, the 
beneficiary under the bill, to Eon. PAUL 
Brown, a Member of Congress from the 
State of Georgia. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AUGUST 18, 1958. 
Hon. PAUL Brown, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Brown: Thank you 
for your letter of August 14, 1958, which con- 
tained several discouraging enclosures; I re- 
ceived it this morning. 

As Senator TALMADGE has informed me by 
telegram that the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee has favorably reported his bill for my 
wife's and my relief and Senator TALMADGE 
expressed hope that the bill will be passed 
in the Senate and sent to the House this 
week, I should like to submit some infor- 
mation which the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee might consider as a mitigating circum- 
stance in my particular case. I thought 
it important to write you immediately just 
in case they did meet on private immigra- 
tion bills this session. 

The law states that aliens entering as 
exchange visitors prior to June 4, 1956, or 
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“who departed as exchange visitors prior to 
that date will not be subject to the re- 
strictions on immigration provided in Pub- 
lic Law 555 unless they subsequently acquire 
this status.” We could easily have left the 
country during this “period of grace” and 
reentered with an immigration visa. 

When I entered the United States as an 
exchange visitor on April 22, 1954, there were 
no immigration restrictions on such aliens; 
1. e., I did not fall under this law originally. 
The reason that I did not make an effort to 
escape jurisdiction by leaving the United 
States at that time is as follows: The uni- 
versity was in full teaching session and I 
was urged not to leave during this critical 
time. Neither the university nor, of course, 
myself, realized the extreme likelihood that 
the waiver request would not be granted. 
The university officials promised every effort 
in my behalf—which they haye made—and 
all of us believed that either by the waiver 
provision or as a last resort by private leg- 
islation we could probably expect favorable 
action, I sincerely hope that the error of 
judgment in not protecting myself against 
the restrictions of Public Law 555—which 
error was made in good faith and out of 
sense of responsibility to the university— 
will not end my hopes to have my status 
changed. 

Please accept my gratitude for all your ef- 
forts, 

Sincerely yours, 
HERBERT H. SCHAFER, M. D. 


MARKUS H. TEITEL 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of Calendar 2066, House bill 
6595. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H. R. 
6595) for the relief of Markus H. Teitel. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the unfin- 
ished business. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—EN- 
ROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTIONS SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills and joint resolu- 
tions, and they were signed by the Vice 
President: 


S. 765. An act to increase the authorization 
for the appropriation of funds to complete 
the International Peace Garden, N. Dak.; 

S. 1542. An act for the relief of Lori Biagi; 

S. 2043. An act for the relief of Genoveffa 
Migliozzi: 

S. 2517. An act to amend sections 2275 and 
2276 of the Revised Statutes with respect 
to certain lands granted to States and Terri- 
tories for public purposes; 

S. 2530. An act to designate the beneficiary 
of the equitable title to land purchased by 
the United States and added to the Rocky 
Boy's Indian Reservation, Mont.; 

S. 2592. An act to amend the law relating 
to the execution of contracts with Indian 
tribes; 

S. 2594. An act to transfer certain prop- 
erty and functions of the Housing and Home 
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Finance Administrator to the Secretary of 
the Interior, and for other purposes; 

S. 2850. An act for the relief of Maria 
Pontillo; 

S. 2888. An act to provide for registration, 
reporting, and disclosure of employee wel- 
fare and pension benefit plans; 

S. 2922. An act to authorize per capita 
payments to members of the Red Lake Band 
of Chippewa Indians from the proceeds of 
the sale of timber and lumber on the Red 
Lake Reservation, and for other purposes; 

S. 3139. An act to repeal the act of July 2, 
1956, concerning the conveyance of certain 
property of the United States to the village 
of Carey, Ohio; 

S. 3203. An act relating to minerals on the 
Wind River Indian Reservation in Wyoming, 
and for other purposes; 

S. 3534. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Army to convey approximately 181 
acres of land at Fort Crowder Military Re- 
servation to the city of Neosho, Mo.; 

S. 3564. An act to accord coverage under 
the Civil Service Retirement Act to certain 
temporary rural carriers; 

S. 3572. An act to authorize land exchanges 
for purposes of the George Washington Me- 
morial Parkway in Montgomery County, Md., 
and for other purposes; 

S. 3676. An act for the relief of Maria Mi- 
chela Leo Di Gioia; 

S. 3682. An act to authorize the sale or 
exchange of certain lands of the United 
States situated in Pima County, Ariz., and 
for other purposes; 

S. 3723. An act to amend Public Law 522, 
84th Congress (relating to the conveyance of 
certain lands to the city of Henderson, Ney.) ; 

S. 3873. An act to amend section 201 of the 
Federal Property and Administrative Services 
Act of 1949, as amended, to authorize the 
interchange of inspection services between 
executive agencies, and the furnishing of 
such services by one executive agency to 
another, without reimbursement or transfer 
of funds; 

S. 3882, An act to amend the act of July 
1, 1948, chapter 791 (24 U. S. C. 279a), pro- 
viding for the procurement and supply of 
Government headstones and markers; 

S. 3986. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to enter into an agreement 
for relocating portions of the Natchez Trace 
Parkway, Miss., and for other purposes; 

S. 4004. An act to encourage and authorize 
details and transfers of Federal employees for 
service with international organizations; 

S. 4167. An act to authorize the lease of 
Papago tribal land to the National Science 
Foundation, and for other purposes; 

S. 4191. An act to maintain existing mini- 
mum postage rates on certain publications 
mailed for delivery within the county of 
publication; 

S. 4287. An act to amend the act of July 
27, 1956, relating to detention of mail for 
temporary periods in certain cases; 

S. J. Res. 178. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States of Amer- 
ica, to proclaim February 8-14, 1959, as Na- 
tional Children’s Dental Health Week; 

S. J. Res. 190. Joint resolution to approve 
the report of the Department of the Interior 
on Red Willow Dam and Reservoir in Ne- 
braska; and 

S. J. Res. 201, Joint resolution to authorize 
the chairman on the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy to confer a medal on Rear 
Adm. Hyman George Rickover, United States 
Navy. 


—— —— 


PROVISION OF NOTICE OF APPEAL 
FOR INTERLOCUTORY RELIEF 
AGAINST ORDERS OF CERTAIN 
ADMINISTRATIVE AGENCIES 
The Senate resumed the consideration 


of the bill (H. R. 6789) to provide for 
reasonable notice of applications to the 
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United States courts of appeals for in- 
terlocutory relief against the orders of 
certain administrative agencies. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Indi- 
ana [Mr. JENNER]. 

The Chair recognizes the Senator 
from Indiana. 


PRINTING AS A SENATE DOCUMENT 
THE LEGISLATIVE HISTORY OF 
SENATE BILL 2646 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, under 
the agreement worked out with the ma- 
jority leader, the debate on S. 2646, the 
Jenner-Butler bill, will be substantially 
curtailed. This is a matter of great im- 
portance, and I think it is important 
that the record should be clear. I 
therefore ask unanimous consent that 
the legislative history of this bill in the 
present session of Congress, as compiled 
by the Parliamentarian of the Senate, 
may be printed as a Senate document. 

So that we may be fair about this, 
Mr. President, I ask that this document 
include all the remarks which have been 
made on the subject of this bill, either 
by its proponents or by its opponents, 
during the present session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PROVISION OF NOTICE OF APPEAL 
FOR INTERLOCUTORY RELIEF 
AGAINST ORDERS OF CERTAIN 
ADMINISTRATIVE AGENCIES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 6789) to provide for a 
reasonable notice of applications to the 
United States courts of appeal for in- 
terlocutory relief against the orders of 
certain administrative agencies. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. JENNER]. 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk a modification of my amend- 
ment. I wish to modify my amendment 
accordingly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jor- 
DAN in the chair). The amendment will 
be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, line 
4, immediately preceding the period, it 
is proposed to insert the following: “and 
not involving a discrimination based on 
race, color, or religion.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has the right to modify his amend- 
ment accordingly. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, if 
this is the appropriate time to do so, I 
desire to object. When the yeas and 
nays have been ordered on an amend- 
ment, I believe a modification of the 
amendment is not in order, except by 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. JENNER. I ask unanimous con- 
sent. 

Mr. HENNINGS. I reluctantly am 
compelled to object, because it is the de- 
sire of those in opposition to speak 
against the entire amendment as offered 
by the Senator from Indiana. 
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Mr. JENNER. The Parliamentarian 
has informed me that the yeas and nays 
have been ordered on the motion to 
table, not on my amendment. We are 
not dealing with the motion to table, on 
which the yeas and nays have been 
ordered. The yeas and nays have not 
been ordered on my amendment. 

Mr. HENNINGS. I should like to ask 
the Chair to instruct the clerk to again 
read the amendment. I was not able to 
hear it clearly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will read the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, 
line 4, immediately preceding the period, 
it is proposed to insert the following: 
“and not involving a discrimination 
based on race, color, or religion.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has a right to modify his 
amendment. The yeas and nays have 
been ordered on the motion to lay on the 
table, not on the amendment. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Again, I reluctantly, 
with all respect to my friend and asso- 
ciate on the Committee on the Judiciary 
(Mr. JENNER], and also my other distin- 
guished associate on the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
BUTLER], am compelled to object. I am 
advised by parliamentary authorities— 
although I have not discussed it with our 
distinguished Parliamentarian, but I 
understand other Senators have dis- 
cussed it with him—that the yeas and 
nays having been ordered, any modifica- 
tion or substitution or striking out of any 
portion of the amendment is not in 
order. 

Mr. JENNER. The yeas and nays 
have not been ordered on the amend- 
ment, but on the motion to lay on the 
table. 

Mr. HENNINGS. As I understand, 
the yeas and nays have been ordered on 
the motion to lay on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. They have not been ordered on 
the amendment. 

Mr. HENNINGS. I stand corrected. 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, the bill, 
S. 2646, has come to be known as the 
Jenner-Butler bill, and under that name 
has been the subject of about as much 
abuse as I have ever known to be heaped 
on a single piece of legislation. It has 
also been the subject of a great deal of 
propaganda, and a great many misrepre- 
sentations, and a great many unjustified 
innuendoes, all aimed at creating an 
atmosphere in which the bill could not 
be passed. 

So bitter has been the reaction against 
this bill in certain quarters that the At- 
torney General of the United States has 
put it in writing that so long as it is a 
part of this bill, he objects to a legislative 
provision which he had previously ap- 
proved and which he says he stands will- 
ing to approve if it is offered as sepa- 
rate legislation and not as a part of this 
bill. 

Some of the amendments offered by 
the Senator from Maryland, and adopted 
by the Committee on the Judiciary, have 
not had an opportunity for fair consid- 
eration in the public mind. Having been 
accepted as a part of the Jenner bill, they 
have won the undying opposition of cer- 
tain groups to whom the Senator from 
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Indiana is anathema and anything he 
touches is thereby defiled. 

Actually, the Senator from Maryland 
should be getting hurrahs from the peo- 
ple who opposed the bill as I originally 
introduced it, because the Senator from 
Maryland offered the amendment, 
adopted by the Judiciary Committee, 
which struck out four-fifths of my orig- 
inal bill. But nobody is giving the Sen- 
ator from Maryland credit for that. The 
constructive and affirmative amend- 
ments which he offered have been tacked 
onto my bill, and are now a part of it; 
and the Senator from Maryland is sup- 
porting the principle of my bill, as em- 
bodied in section 1 and referring to the 
one area out of five, originally proposed, 
where the committee has left it effective. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at this point for an 
observation about our colleague from 
Maryland? 

Mr. JENNER. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. HENNINGS. I should like to say, 
in all fairness, that I support the state- 
ment of the Senator from Indiana that 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Maryland, my colleague on the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, did oppose in prin- 
ciple certain sections of what was first 
known as the Jenner bill. The learned 
Senator from Maryland, an able lawyer 
and valued member of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, offered an amendment to 
the Jenner bill. It certainly may well be 
said that in committee, according to the 
views of some of us—which I do not ex- 
pect my good friend from Indiana to 
concur in—we had before us certainly a 
better bill than was originally presented 
by my good friend from Indiana. Be 
that as it may, I believe that the Senator 
from Maryland should have the benefit 
of note being taken of the position he 
took on the other portions of the bill. 

Mr. BUTLER. I thank the Senator for 
his kind remarks. 

Mr. JENNER. So the people and the 
groups who hate the Jenner bill because 
it is the Jenner bill have tarred the 
Senator from Maryland with the same 
stick with which they smeared me, and 
now they hate the Jenner-Butler bill be- 
cause it is the Jenner-Butler bill. 

This is an absurd and thoroughly un- 
fair situation, which would give me great 
cause for worry if I was not sustained by 
my faith that the Members of this body 
will not be swayed by any such person- 
alizations, but will consider this bill sec- 
tion by section, on its merits. 

Perhaps it may be helpful, for the 
record at least, to refer to the reason why 
this bill was introduced at all. It was 
introduced because I had become gravely 
concerned by what appeared to be the 
self-evident fact that we had a runaway 
Supreme Court to deal with. 

This was irritating to me as a lawyer. 
The Supreme Court of the United States, 
under the Constitution, is not supposed 
to legislate; but here was a Court that 
was legislating left and right, in case 
after important case laying down rules 
of general applicability, and sometimes 
even going so far as to make arrange- 
ments for judicial enforcement of its 
judicially made law. 

Ever since the Tidelands decision, this 
situation had been growing steadily 
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worse. My colleagues will remember 
that in the Tidelands case the Supreme 
Court threw the principle of eminent 
domain out the window, disregarded the 
principle of the inviolability of property 
rights, and enunciated the startling doc- 
trine that if the Central Government 
wanted the tidelands, and said it needed 
them, presto, by right of paramount 
interest the Central Government owned 
them. The need for remedial action by 
the Congress thereupon seemed clear; 
and in the Tidelands case Congress did 
act to correct the situation. But there 
had been a long line of cases, involving 
Communists and subversive activity, in 
which the Court had accepted, point 
after point, the legal propositions ad- 
vanced by the Communists, until we ar- 
rived at a point where it seemed to me 
Congressional action was inescapably re- 
quired. By that time the Supreme 
Court, through its decisions, had robbed 
the States of their right to protect them- 
selves against subversion through laws 
enacted by their respective State legis- 
latures and enforced by their State offi- 
cials; had deprived Congressional com- 
mittees of the power to control their own 
investigations subject only to the super- 
vision of their parent bodies; had de- 
prived the executive branch of the Fed- 
eral Government of power to get rid of 
Communist employees, except in certain 
sensitive positions, and had made a 
shambles of the Smith Act, so that there 
was no longer any law, State or Federal, 
on the statute books of this country, 
under which current activities of the 
Communist conspiracy could be stopped 
or punished. States had been required 
to rehire Communist teachers, and to 
permit Communists to become officers of 
State courts through admission to the 
bar. 
Clearly, this was a situation in which 
the balance of powers decreed under 
the Constitution had been upset by the 
usurpations of the judicial branch. The 
result of this line of Supreme Court de- 
cisions had been to bring about a crisis 
in law enforcement, a crisis in dealing 
with the Communist conspiracy; but 
above all, what we were faced with was 
a constitutional crisis, it seemed to me; 
and I sought to apply the remedy found 
in the Constitution itself, one of the 
check-and-balance provisions of the 
Constitution, the grant of authority to 
the Congress, contained in article III. 
section 2, to regulate and make excep- 
tions to the appellate jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court. 

Accordingly, I drafted a bill to with- 
draw appellate jurisdiction from the Su- 
preme Court in 5 specified areas; and 
this was the original Jenner bill, which 
I introduced as S. 2646 on July 26, 1957. 

During hearings on the bill, a number 
of witnesses suggested that, while the 
principle I had adopted was sound, the 
application of that principle which I 
proposed was too broad. The principle 
should be used, these witnesses said, on 
a much narrower front, and only where 
its application was sure to produce a 
desired result. To deal with the other 
matters raised by the various Court de- 
cisions, it was suggested, Congress should 
amend the specific legislation interpreted 
by the Court, so as to correct the law, 
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instead of attempting to coerce the 
Court into changing its decisions, 

Well, I had never intended to coerce 
the Court; the purpose of my bill was 
remedial and not punitive, and I said 
so at the time I introduced it. But I 
saw what these critics of the bill meant. 
They meant that we could not trust the 
Court to correct its mistakes, and that 
under the influence of these mistaken 
Supreme Court opinions it was not even 
certain that the lower courts would go 
back to the sound and basic principles 
which had constituted the law before the 
Supreme Court began changing things 
around. Only if Congress itself cor- 
rected the evil effects of the Supreme 
Court’s decisions, it was argued, could 
we be certain that they would stand cor- 
rected. 

It was in line with the suggestions and 
recommendations of these witnesses that 
the Senator from Maryland proposed a 
series of amendments to my bill; and it 
was because I understood what he was 
trying to do that I have gone along with 
the Butler amendments approved by 
the Judiciary Committee. 

As reported from the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, this bill consists of 4 sections. 

Section 1 would withdraw from the 
Supreme Court appellate jurisdiction 
over admissions to the practice of law in 
State courts, thus restoring to the 
highest court of each State authority to 
make final decisions respecting who may 
be officers of that court and the lower 
courts of the State. 

Every witness who has appeared—and 
I think even the proponents of the bill— 
will admit that Congress has that author- 
ity under article III, section 2 of the Con- 
stitution. In other words, that author- 
ity was placed in the Constitution so that 
we would have a check and a balance 
against every department of the Govern- 
ment to prevent its invasion of the other 
departments. This check was given to 
Congress explicitly in the Constitution, 
so that Congress could keep a check on 
the judicial usurpation of the legislative 
powers.. 

Section 2 of the bill, as amended, and 
reported, and which we are discussing as 
the Jenner amendment to the pending 
bill, provides for contemporary determi- 
nation of the issue of pertinency before 
a Congressional committee, so as to sup- 
ply the witness with that certainty re- 
specting what is being required of him 
which the Supreme Court said, in the 
Watkins case, a witness should have. 

This section would also permit a Con- 
gressional committee to control its own 
legislative investigations, subject to the 
will of its parent House. This section 
will not authorize any committee to act 
outside its jurisdiction, and would not 
deprive the Federal courts, including 
the Supreme Court, of the right to deter- 
mine as a matter of law whether the 
committee was acting within its juris- 
diction in any particular instance. 

Section 3 would restore enforcibility 
of the various State antisubversive stat- 
utes which were rendered unenforcible 
by the Supreme Court decision in the 
Nelson case. Statutes affected include 
those of 42 States and Alaska and 
Hawaii. 
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Section 4 would amend the Smith Act 
in three respects so as to make it appli- 
cable to current activities of the Commu- 
nist conspiracy in this country. The 
word “organize” would be defined so as 
to be applicable to the normal activities 
of a Communist organizer, such as form- 
ing new groups, recruiting members, 
shifting leadership, and so forth. Prob- 
able immediate effect would be eliminat- 
ed as an element of the crime of teach- 
ing and advocating the forceful and vio- 
lent overthrow of the Government; but 
the principle that speaking does not in- 
volve a crime unless it involves incite- 
ment to either present or future action 
would not be abandoned. This section 
would further amend the Smith Act so 
as to make intent to bring about the over- 
throw of the Government of the United 
States by force and violence, coupled with 
an attempt to implement that intent by 
teaching or advocating the duty or neces- 
sity of such overthrow, a punishable 
crime. 

In dealing with the Communist con- 
spiracy, we must never forget that it is 
a conspiracy with which we are dealing. 

As I have declared before, Mr. Presi- 
dent, a misdeed by an individual, as an 
individual, is one thing; the action of a 
member of a conspiracy, in furtherance 
of the conspiracy, is quite another mat- 
ter, in law and in fact. 

Conspiracy is not a serious’ problem 
where law and order prevail and sover- 
eignty is unchallenged. But conspiracy 
is a problem of deadly seriousness, where 
the rule of law is challenged, or sover- 
eignty is threatened, by groups working 
to destroy the Nation. The Communist 
conspiracy is that kind of a conspiracy, 
and the Supreme Court of the United 
States has so held. 

As Dr. Edmund E. Witte says, in Gov- 
ernment in Labor Disputes, the doctrine 
of conspiracy rests upon the proposition 
that the many acting in combination 
have a power for evil far greater than 
than of any one individual. 

As Mr. Justice Harlan said, in Arthur 
against Oakes: 

Because of the great power of combina- 
tions, the law inquires into the purposes of 
those who combine. 

If the purpose is one which the law con- 
demns, the very combining is illegal. 

The crime of conspiracy is complete when 
a group of men agree to do something un- 
lawful, before they have done anything 
more to carry out their purpose. 

The unexecuted intent to do wrong is 
itself criminal. 

Again, much that individuals may law- 
fully do becomes illegal when done by many 
in combination. 


So great is the power of conspiracy 
deemed to be, that once a combination 
to effect some unlawful purpose has 
been formed, every act done in pur- 
suance thereof is illegal, although such 
an act is of itself innocent. 

All those who engage in combination 
to accomplish an illegal purpose, more- 
over, are responsible for the acts of any 
of their number which are done to carry 
out the common intent. 

I will not say the Supreme Court of 
the United States has forgotten these 
privileges, as they apply to the world 
Communist. conspiracy. What the ma- 
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jority of the court has done, since the 
Dennis decision written by the late 
Chief Justice Vinson, has been to treat 
the Communist conspiracy as no con- 
spiracy at all, but merely a matter of 
political belief and association. 

As to the need for some action to 
remedy the situation in which we find 
ourselves by reason of recent Supreme 
Court decisions, let me quote an eminent 
Constitutional authority. 

The New York Times on March 16, 
1958, printed the following letter from 
Prof. Edward S. Corwin of Princeton 
University, editor of the Constitution 
Annotated: 

To the Editor of the New York Times: 
I quite agree with your editorial of February 
26 that Senate bill 2646 threatens a dis- 
persal of judicial power that would lead to 
much confusion. At the same time the 
measure deals with a real problem which is 
recognized, for instance, by Judge Learned 
Hand in his Harvard lectures: that of keep- 
ing the court out of legislative territory; 
and I might add, out of executive territory 
too. 
There can be no doubt that on June 17 
last the court went on a virtual binge and 
thrust its nose into matters beyond its com- 
petence, with the result that (in my judge- 
ment at least) it should have aforesaid 
nose well tweaked, 

Its holding in the Watkins case, in which 
it claims the right to recast Congressional 
resolutions authorizing committee investiga- 
tions, is quite irresponsible and indefensible, 
interfering as it does with the great primal 
power, an inheritance of the Mother of 
Parliaments, as Inquest of Realm. For the 
transmission of this right to Congress via 
the early State legislature, see the authori- 
tative article by Dr, George B. Galloway, 
Investigations, Governmental, in the Ency- 
clopedia of Social Sciences (N. Y., 1932). 

Equally irresponsible was the Court's hold- 
ing in the Yates case on the same occasion, 
This practically repealed the Smith Act, 
although a year earlier the Court had held, 
in the Nelson case, that the act repealed all 
State antisedition acts, the total result being 
to leave the country exposed to unjustifiable 
propaganda urging the right of revolution, 

What, then, is the remedy for this vicious 
nonsense? I would suggest a declaratory act 
of Congress assertive of the correct reading 
of the Constitution on the points involved 
in the above-mentioned cases. And I would 
add a reference to the Court’s weird holding 
in Cole v. Young (July 2, 1956), in which the 
unique doctrine is arrived at that the Court 
may undertake to pit its judgment against 
that of an executive official as to the loyalty 
or reliability of a subordinate of the official. 

The country needs protection against the 
aggressive tendency of the Court, no doubt. 
Unfortunately, Senate bill 2646 goes so far 
that its adoption would violate that ancient 
maxim of common sense, not to throw the 
baby out with the bath. 


Mr. President, I do not agree with 
Professor Corwin that the bill S. 2646, 
as I introduced it—and that was the bill 
he was talking about, not the present 
Jenner-Butler bill, because there is only 
one section of the original bill left—went 
too far. I certainly do agree with him 
that there is no doubt that the country 
needs protection against the aggressive 
tendency of the Court. As it turned out, 
the Judiciary Committee, in reporting 
the bill, struck out the portions which 
Professor Corwin thought went too far, 
and limited the withdrawal of jurisdic- 
tion to the single area of admissions to 
the practice of law in State courts. This 
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is an absolute minimum, The Supreme 
Court of the United States had previously 
ruled that who was to practice in the 
State courts was none of their business. 

It is the smallest area of all those in 
which I originally proposed jurisdiction 
should be withdrawn. It is, however, the 
clearest case of judicial usurpation; for 
traditionally, the Supreme Court has 
never had nor claimed jurisdiction to re- 
view the findings of State courts with 
respect to bar admissions. Even the 
president of the American Bar Associa- 
tion, in a speech opposing enactment of 
my bill, declared: 

The curb approved by the committee re- 
moves jurisdiction in cases involving admis- 
sion to the bar by the States, an area where 
obviously most lawyers would agree that 
jurisdiction should not exist except under 
most extreme and unusual circumstances. 


I think the amendment I have just 
offered clarifies that proposition. 

It is my understanding that Professor 
Corwin does not see objection to any 
present provision of the bill, as reported 
from committee, except that he consid- 
ers it theoretically possible, even if not 
probable or even likely, that under sec- 
tion 1, some State might discriminate 
between or among bar applicants on the 
basis of race, religion, or color. I am not 
authorized to quote Professor Corwin di- 
rectly on this point, but it is my under- 
standing he would like to see some pro- 
tection against even the theoretical 
possibility that this might be done. To 
provide such protection, Mr. President, 
a moment ago I submitted my amend- 
ment to section 1. The amendment is 
in the form of an exception, and it would 
preserve the appellate jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court in any bar admissions 
case involving discrimination based on 
race, color, or religion. 

Mr. President, I propose to devote the 
majority of my time today to discussing 
the first section of the bill. But there 
are some things I want to say about the 
other sections, also. 

Section 2 of the bill is a very modest 
approach to the solution of a major prob- 
lem. I am not sure but that it may be- 
come necessary for Congress to take fur- 
ther and more drastic action, in order to 
reassert its prerogatives, which the Su- 
preme Court has either challenged or 
usurped in its decision in the Watkins 
ease, and in its treatment of subsequent 
cases under the Watkins decision. But 
as a first step toward recovering some of 
its proper powers with respect to legis- 
lative investigations, Congress is surely 
justified in enacting the provisions of 
section 2 of this bill. 

Section 2 amends the contempt statute 
so as to provide for the contemporary 
determination of any disputed question 
of pertinency in connection with a ques- 
tion asked of any witness appearing be- 
fore a Congressional committee. 

What is involved is pertinency in the 
sense of a legislative determination that 
certain information or information of a 
certain kind is desired to serve the legis- 
lative. purpose, and that a particular 
question is reasonably well calculated to 
produce the desired information. When 
a question is pertinent in this sense, if 
the committee is acting within its juris- 
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diction, the witness must answer the 
question when properly directed to do so, 
or be guilty of contempt of the Congress. 

Section 2 does not affect the question 
of whether a committee in any given 
instance is acting within its jurisdiction. 
That question may be raised by any wit- 
ness at any time, and where raised, it is 
always a question of law for determina- 
tion, ultimately, by the courts. 

Let us consider the problem facing the 
Congress in the performance of legisla- 
tive duties concerned with protecting the 
Government of the United States. The 
acknowledged situation confronting this 
Nation, as stated by the Supreme Court 
in Denis versus United States, is “the 
development of an apparatus designed 
and dedicated to the overthrow of the 
Government, in the context of world 
crisis after crisis.” The Dennis case con- 
spirators intended to overthrow the Gov- 
ernment as speedily as the circum- 
stances would permit. Their conspiracy 
to organize the Communist Party and to 
teach and advocate the overthrow of the 
Government by force and violence cre- 
ated a clear and present danger. They 
were properly and constitutionally con- 
victed for violation of the Smith Act.“ 

The court of appeals had held earlier 

that the record in the case amply sup- 
ported the necessary finding of the jury 
that the conspirators, the leaders of the 
Communist Party in this country, were 
unwilling to work within our framework 
of democracy, but intended to initiate a 
violent revolution whenever the propiti- 
ous occasion appeared.“ The majority 
of the Supreme Court rejected “any prin- 
ciple of Government helplessness in the 
face of preparation for revolution, which 
principle, carried to its logical conclu- 
sion, must lead to anarchy. No one can 
conceive that it is not within the power 
of Congress,” said Mr. Chief Justice Vin- 
son, “to prohibit acts intended to over- 
throw the Government by force and vio- 
lence.” * 
- Although the more recent decision of 
the Supreme Court in the Yates and 
Schneiderman cases gave the Smith Act 
a construction which rendered its effec- 
tive enforcement most difficult, if not 
impossible, that decision did not over- 
rule the decision in the Dennis case or 
take issue with the concept that. Con- 
gress has the power to prohibit acts 
intended to overthrow the Government 
by force and violence. 

Having this power to legislate, for the 
protection of our national existence, 
against a conspiracy to overthrow the 
Government by force and violence, the 
Congress clearly has the right to inquire 
respecting the nature, scope, and ac- 
tivities of such a conspiracy; and it is 
equally clear that such inquiry may be 
made—in fact, it almost might be said 
that it must be made—of those who have 
the greatest knowledge of the conspir- 
acy—that is, those who are present or 
former conspirators. 

And these witnesses must not be per- 
mitted to withhold the facts of the con- 
spiracy, as they know them, on the basis 


1341 U. S. 494 (1951). 
3 Ibid., pp. 516-517. 

3 Ibid., p. 497. 

ITbid., p. 501. 
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of merely technical or falsely sentimen- 
tal objections. Individual rights must 
be recognized, but the right of the peo- 
ple of this country to protect themselves 
and be protected against subversive con- 
spiracy, and to preserve the internal 
security of this Nation, must be recog- 
nized also. And we must never recog- 
nize any asserted right of any Com- 
munists or anyone else to conspire for 
the overthrow of our Government by 
force or violence or assassination. 

Section 3 of Senate bill 2646 repre- 
sents the absolute minimum of action 
necessary to undo the evil results of the 
Supreme Court decision in the Nelson 
case. So that there may be complete 
understanding of this situation, I want 
to mention here some aspects of the case 
which need to be clearly explained and 
stressed. 

So there can be no doubt about exactly 
what the Supreme Court decided in the 
case of Pennsylvania against Nelson, let 
me read from the opinion in that case 
to show what the Supreme Court, itself, 
said was the only matter before it. Said 
the Court: 

The precise holding of the (Pennsylvania) 
court, and all that is before us for review, 
is that the Smith Act of 1940, as amended 
in 1948, which prohibits the knowing ad- 
vocacy of the overthrow of the Government 
of the United States by force and violence, 
supersedes the enforceability of the Pennsyl- 
vania Sedition Act which proscribes the same 
conduct. 


The majority opinion in the Nelson 
case resolved this single question before 
the Court by determining that Congress 
has intended to occupy the field of sedi- 
tion. 

True, the Court went on to say that 
Federal antisubversive statutes— 
touch a field in which the Federal interest 
is so dominant that the Federal system 
(must) be assumed to preclude enforcement 
of State laws on the same subject. 


But this was in specific disregard of 
the statutory provision, contained in sec- 
tion 3231 of title 18 of the United States 
oe and applicable to the pmith Act, 


Nothing in this title shall be held to take 
away or impair the jurisdiction of the courts 
of the several States under the laws thereof, 


Also, in view of its own statement as 
to “all that is before us for review,” the 
Court’s statement with regard to the 
dominancy of Federal antisubversive 
laws must be considered as mere dictum. 

The Court also went on to say that: 


Enforcement of State sedition acts pre- 
sents a serious danger of conflict with the 
administration of the Federal program. 


This also was dictum, and further- 
more, it was directly contradictory of the 
statement contained in the Department 
of Justice brief in the case, that: 


The administration of the various State 
laws has not, in the course of the 15 years 
that the Federal and State sedition laws have 
existed side by side, in fact interfered with, 
embarrassed, or impeded the enforcement of 
the Smith Act. The significance of this ab- 
sence of conflict in administration or en- 
forcement of the Federal and State sedition 
laws will be appreciated when it is realized 
that this period has included the stress of 
wartime security requirements and the Fed- 
eral investigation and prosecution under the 
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Smith Act of the principal national and 
regional Communist leaders. 


The Supreme Court’s handling of a 
Congressional expression of intent that 
the Smith Act should not preclude the 
enforcement of State laws in the same 
field, is an exercise in the fine art of 
making the law say exactly the opposite 
of what it squarely says, and means. In 
this connection, the Supreme Court’s 
opinion written by Mr. Justice Warren 
makes a pointblank misstatement. Sup- 
port for the misstatement is thereupon 
attempted by means of a hazy and 
erroneous footnote—footnote No. 10 in 
the Court’s opinion—which shows gross 
incompetence in reading and applying a 
simple statement of law. 

As it reads up to footnote 10, the 
opinion by Mr. Chief Justice Warren 
says: 

Where, as in the instant case, Congress has 
not stated specifically whether a Federal 
statute has occupied the field in which the 
States are otherwise free to legislate— 


And at that point the footnote is 
added— 


Different criteria have furnished touch- 
stones for decision. 


The first statement in the passage I 
have quoted is specifically’ incorrect. 
Congress has stated that the Federal 
statute principally under review in the 
Steve Nelson case—that is, the Smith 
Act, or to cite it, title 18, section 2385, 
United States Code, proscribing subver- 
sive activities—does not occupy—that is, 
does not preempt—a field in which the 
States are otherwise free to legislate. 
Congress took special pains to see that 
the States were not precluded from this 
field. 

The latter part of the sentence which 
I quoted from Mr. Justice Warren's opin- 
ion seems to be saying that different 
tests should be applied in deciding 
something; but it is not clear what is 
supposed to be decided. There would 
indeed seem to be something open for 
decision according to the categorical 
statement in the first part of the quota- 
tion. But since that statement happens 
to be categorically wrong, as T have 
pointed out, any question of different 
tests or different touchstones of decision 
would seem to be very much beside the 
point. 

The Smith Act is a part of a long law 
which comprises title 18 of the United 
States Code, and is commonly referred 
to as the “criminal code.” One of the 
ways in which Congress took special 
pains to see that the States were not 
precluded from the field of legislation 
and court action against subversive ac- 
tivities directed against the Federal Gov- 
ernment (as well as against the States’ 
own governments) was by enacting the 
latter part of what is now section 3231 
of title 18 of the United States Code, 
which declares that: 

Nothing in this title shall be held to take 


away or impair the jurisdiction of the courts 
of the several States under the laws thereof. 


There can be no question about 
whether the Congress intended this in- 
terpretive sentence to apply to the 
Smith Act. Clearly, Congress intended 
this sentence to apply to every provision 
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in title 18. As a matter of fact, the re- 
visers’ note with regard to the section 
points out that a similar clause preserv- 
ing State jurisdiction, with respect to 
an entirely different section of title 18, 
was eliminated as surplusage, it being 
felt that the second sentence of section 
3121 would cover the situation fully. In 
other words, the revisers of the code, and 
the Congress which enacted it, felt that 
the provisions of section 3231, saving the 
jurisdiction of the States, applied to all 
Federal crimes. It was the policy of the 
Congress, clearly here enunciated, that 
no Federal criminal statute was to be 
the basis for invalidating a State law 
defining a similar or parallel crime as an 
offense against the State. 

Footnote 10 of the majority opinion 
in the Steve Nelson case declares, re- 
specting this second sentence of section 
3231: 

The office of the second sentence is merely 
to limit the effect of the jurisdictional grant 
of the first sentence. There was no in- 
tention to resolve particular supersession 
questions by the section. 


But, Mr. President, there are a few 
things wrong with this footnote. In the 
first place, it is an egregious error to say 
that the Congress, in declaring “nothing 
in this title shall be held” and so forth, 
did not mean this title but meant merely 
the preceding sentence. 

In the second place, the first sentence 
of section 3231 involves a grant of juris- 
diction to the district courts of the 
United States over certain offenses un- 
der laws of the United States. The sec- 
ond sentence involves preservation of the 
jurisdiction of the courts of the several 
States under State laws. How, there- 
fore, the second sentence, dealing with 
the jurisdiction of State courts under 
State law, can be considered a limitation 
of the prior sentence, dealing with the 
jurisdiction of Federal courts under Fed- 
eral law, is difficult to see. 

But if we take the finding of the foot- 
note at face value, and consider the 
second sentence of section 3231 as in fact 
a limitation on the first sentence, then 
we would have to say that although the 
first sentence gives the district courts of 
the United States. certain original jur- 
isdiction, this grant is limited by the sec- 
ond sentence to mean that it cannot 
take away or impair jurisdiction already 
possessed by the courts of the several 
States. Here, again, we would have a 
situation the direct opposite of the con- 
clusion at which the Court arrived. 

The last sentence of footnote 10 also 
deserves mention. This sentence de- 
clares: 

There was no intention to resolve par- 
ticular supersession questions by the section. 


Actually, it is the clear intent of sec- 
tion 3231 to avoid every single super- 
session question which might be raised 
with respect to either the Smith Act or 
any other provision of the Criminal 
Code; and in this sense it resolves them 
by specifically disavowing any intent to 
interfere with the enforceability of the 
criminal statutes of the several States. 
It is literally true, therefore, that this 
second sentence of section 3231 must 
have been intended to resolve every su- 
persession question to which it should be 
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applied. So the footnote statement is 
here, also, clearly wrong. 

Before I leave this point, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I want to say it is interesting 
that the Pennsylvania State Supreme 
Court, in deciding the Nelson case— 
where it reversed the lower courts of 
Pennsylvania which had considered the 
case—did not refer in any way to this 
provision in section 3231 of title 18 of 
the United States Code. Obviously the 
existence of this section was known to 
the court, for it was mentioned in a 
strong dissent by Justice Bell. But the 
majority opinion does not mention it. 

There were seven justices on the Penn- 
sylvania Supreme Court. Three of 
them concurred with Justice Jones, who 
wrote the opinion in the Nelson case. 
Two took no part in the decision, and 
Justice Bell wrote a dissent. 

Entirely ignoring this provision of 
Federal law, the majority of the Penn- 
sylvania court decided that the Penn- 
sylvania Sedition Act had been super- 
seded by operation of law upon enact- 
ment of the Smith act by the Congress. 
Curiously, Justice Jones did not base 
the court’s decision upon a declared 
purpose of the Congress to preempt the 
field; he based it, rather, upon general 
propositions which led him to think the 
Federal antisedition statutes should be 
exclusive. 

The excellent 16-page dissenting opin- 
ion by Justice John C. Bell, Jr., is so 
conclusive upon both the law and the 
facts as to cause the careful reader to 
wonder how the court’s majority could 
possibly sign, as they did, a contrary 
opinion. 

The only reason we can deduce for the 
failure of the majority of the Pennsyl- 
vania court to even mention section 3231 
of title 18, United States Code, is that 
they found it too hot to handle. That 
is, they could not answer its telling ef- 
fect against the position they were tak- 
ing. 

To summarize the situation in the 
Nelson case: Nelson was convicted in 
the trial court in Pennsylvania, before 
Judge Harry M. Montgomery of the 
Court of Quarter Sessions of the Peace 
of Allegheny County. This court, in a 
12-page opinion; held that the jurisdic- 
tion of the Federal Government was not 
exclusive in this sedition field because 
the latter had not expressly nor by nec- 
essary implication indicated its inten- 
tion to supersede or preclude action by 
the States. This opinion did not refer 
to title 18 United States Code section 
3231. It did refer to the McCarran act, 
the so-called Internal Security Act of 
1950, declaring that this act was in ad- 
dition to and not in modification of ex- 
isting criminal statutes. 

This opinion of the trial court was set 
out in full and adopted by the Superior 
Court of Pennsylvania as its own in af- 
firming the conviction. 

The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania 
then reversed the conviction, without 
mentioning title 18, United States Code, 
section 3231, though this section was the 
keystone of a devastating dissenting 
opinion by Justice Bell. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States thereafter construed the meaning 
of title 18, United States Code, section 
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3231, as exactly the opposite of its plain 
intent, and on this basis, plus some broad 
dicta, held not only that the Pennsyl- 
vania Sedition Act had been superseded 
by Federal law, but that the antisedition 
laws of 42 States and Alaska and Ha- 
waii were unenforcible because of Fed- 
eral preemption of this field. 

With the McCarran Act tied up in liti- 
gation furthered and compounded by the 
Supreme Court, the Nelson decision left 
the Smith Act as the only useful and en- 
forcible major antisubversive statute 
available as a defense against the Com- 
munist conspiracy. In the Yates and 
Schneiderman decision, the Court ren- 
dered the Smith Act unenforcible 
against current Communist activity, thus 
leaving this country defenseless against 
the Communist conspiracy, with no stat- 
ute, Federal or State, which can be used 
to curb or punish Communists who are 
today working for the overthrow of this 
Government by force and violence. Sec- 
tion 3 of S. 2646 will restore the useful- 
ness of State antisubversive laws, and 
section 4 will shore up the Smith Act and 
make it once more a useful instrument 
in fighting the Communist conspiracy. 

Because there have been some ques- 
tions by Senators as to the right of a 
State to punish as a crime subversive ac- 
tivity within its borders but directed 
against the Federal Government, I want 
to discuss this point briefly. 

The Supreme Court has repeatedly 
held that States are competent to pass 
statutes against subversion, and that the 
enactment of such statutes is not uncon- 
stitutional under the Federal Constitu- 
tion. To put it another way, the courts 
have repeatedly held that in the absence 
of a Federal statute to the contrary, or 
directly conflicting, a State law was valid 
which defined as a crime subversive ac- 
tivity against the State or against the 
national Government. 

One of the leading cases in this line is 
Gilbert versus The State of Minnesota, 
decided December 13, 1920, and reported 
at volume 254 United States, page 325. 

Involved in that case was a Minnesota 
antisubversive statute declaring it to be 
a misdemeanor for any person to teach 
or advocate by any written or printed 
matter or by oral speech that citizens of 
the State of Minnesota should not aid or 
assist the United States in prosecuting or 
carrying on war with the public enemies 
of the United States. 

The United States Supreme Court, in 
an opinion written by Mr. Justice Mc- 
Kenna, specifically held not only that the 
Minnesota statute was valid under the 
Federal Constitution, but also that it 
might be upheld both as a legitimate 
measure of cooperation by the State with 
the United Sfates, not in conflict with 
the Federal power, and also as an exer- 
cise of the police power to preserve the 
peace of the State. The purpose of the 
Minnesota statute, as declared therein, 
was to make it unlawful “to interfere 
with or discourage the enlistment of men 
in the military. or naval forces of the 
United States or of the State of Min- 
nesota.” Gilbert was indicted for viola- 
tion of this Mimnesota statute. He was 
convicted, and the conviction was upheld 
by the Supreme Court of the State of 
Minnesota. 
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Counsel for Gilbert specifically. con- 
tended in the Supreme Court of the 
United States that the Minnesota statute 
was repugnant to the Constitution of the 
United States in that all power of legis- 
lation regarding the subject matter con- 
tained in the statute is conferred upon 
Congress and withheld from the States. 

The Supreme Court said that in or- 
der to uphold this contention the broad- 
er proposition must be established that 
a State has no interest or concern in the 
United States or its armies or power of 
protecting them from public enemies. 

In considering this question, = Su- 
preme Court said: 

Undoubtedly, the United States can de- 
clare war and it, not the States, has the 
power to raise and maintain armies. But 
there are other considerations. The United 
States is composed of the States, the States 
are constituted of the citizens of the United 
States, who also are citizens of the States, 
and it is from these citizens that armies are 
raised and wars waged, and whether to vic- 
tory and its benefits, or to defeat and its 
calamities, the States as well as the United 
States are intimately concerned. And 
whether to victory or defeat depends upon 
their morale, the spirit and determination 
that animates them—whether it is repellent 
and adverse or eager and militant; and to 
maintain it eager and- militant against at- 
tempts at its debasement in aid of the 
enemies of the United States, is a service of 
patriotism; and from the contention that 
it encroaches upon or usurps any power of 
Congress, there is an instinctive and im- 
mediate revolt. Cold and technical reason- 
ing in its minute consideration may indeed 
insist on a separation of the sovereignties 
and resistance in each to any cooperation 
from the other, but there is opposing demon- 
stration in the fact that this country is one 
composed of many and must on occasions 
be animated as one and that the constituted 
and constituting sovereignties must have 
* of cooperation against the enemies of 


Continuing, the Supreme Court said it 
specifically agreed with the finding of 
the Minnesota Supreme Court, “that the 
State is not inhibited from making ‘the 
national purposes its own purposes to 
the extent of exerting its police power to 
prevent its own citizens from obstructing 
the accomplishment of such purposes.“ 

In the case of Halter against Nebraska, 
volume 205, United States, page 34, 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
upheld a Nebraska statute directed 
against the debasement of the national 
flag. It had been contended by the de- 
fendant that the flag of the United 
States was the national emblem and as 
such subject only to the control of the 
national power. The Supreme Court, in 
sustaining the Nebraska statute, recog- 
nized that in a degradation of the flag 
there is a degradation of all of which it 
is the symbol, that is, the national power 
and national honor and what they rep- 
resent and have in trust. To maintain 
and reverence these, to encourage patri- 
otism and love of country among its 
people, may be affirmed, the Court said, 
to be a duty which rests upon each State. 

In the case of Gitlow against People of 
New York, decided June 8, 1925, and re- 
ported at volume 268, United States, page 
652, the Supreme Court of the United 
States was dealing specifically with a 
Communist case. Benjamin Gitlow was 
one of the leaders of the Communist 
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Party. He had been indicted in the 
Supreme Court of New York, along with 
three others, for the statutory crime of 
criminal anarchy. Separately tried and 
convicted, he had appealed, only to have 
his conviction affirmed by the appellate 
division and by the New York Court of 
Appeals. In the Supreme Court of the 
United States, Gitlow’s counsel con- 
tended that the New York statute, by its 
terms and as applied in his case, was 
repugnant to the due process clause of 
the 14th amendment. 

The Supreme Court declared: 

That a State in the exercise of its police 
power may punish those who abuse this free- 
dom (of speech) by utterances inimical to 
the public welfare, tending to corrupt public 
morals, incite to crime, or disturb the public 
peace, is not open to question. (Citing nu- 
merous cases.) Thus it was held by this 
Court in the Fox case, that a State may 
punish publications advocating and encour- 
aging a breach of its criminal laws; and, in 
the Gilbert case, that a State may punish 
utterances teaching or advocating that its 
citizens should not assist the United States 
in prosecuting or carrying on war with its 
public enemies. 

And, for yet more imperative reasons, a 
State may punish utterances endangering the 
foundations of organized government and 
threatening its overthrow by unlawful 
means. These imperil its own existence as 
a constitutional State. Freedom of speech 
and press, said Story, does not protect dis- 
turbances to the public peace or the attempt 
to subvert the Government. It does not 
protect publications or teachings which tend 
to subvert or imperil the Government or to 
impede or hinder it in the performance of 
its governmental duties. It does not protect 
publications prompting the overthrow of 
Government by force; the punishment of 
those who publish articles which tend to 
destroy organized society being essential to 
the security of freedom and the stability of 
the State. And a State may penalize utter- 
ances which openly advocate the overthrow 
of the representative and constitutional form 
of government of the United States and the 
several States, by violence or other unlawful 
means. 


Mr. President, I do not want to take 
the time to traverse and discuss indi- 
vidually each of the attacks which has 
been made on this bill. In the main, they 
are repetitive, and often singularly simi- 
lar in language. However, my attention 
has been especially directed to a docu- 
ment entitled “Report of the Board of 
Managers of the Chicago Bar Associa- 
tion Opposing the Jenner Bill (S. 2646) 
as Amended and Reported to the Senate 
by the Judiciary Committee.” This doc- 
ument has had considerable circulation 
in my State and has Also, I believe, been 
circulated to many Members of the Sen- 
ate, if not to all my colleagues. I am 
sure it has also been widely circulated in 
Tilinois, and perhaps elsewhere. Perhaps 
by analyzing this, and showing up its 
errors, we can get a sort of birdseye view 
of the opposition. 

This brief against S. 2646—for that 
is what the so-called Report of the Board 
of Managers of the Chicago Bar Associa- 
tion amounts to—does not speak truly; 
and in many ways its misstatements and 
deficiencies are typical of the campaign 
of misstatements and half-truths which 
have been waged against this bill. 

In the first paragraph of this docu- 
ment, the board of managers of the Chi- 
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cago Bar Association declares of S. 2646 
that: 

This bill, as finally amended and re- 
ported to the Senate, in general would limit 
the appellate jurisdiction of the United 
States Supreme Court and overrule certain 
Supreme Court decisions. 


The fact is that this bill would limit 
the appellate jurisdiction of the Su- 
preme Court only to the extent of re- 
moving from that jurisdiction questions 
relating to bar admissions in the courts 
of the several States. Furthermore, the 
bill would not overrule any Supreme 
Court decisions. Let me explain this. 

Section 1 of the bill concerns the 
withdrawal of jurisdiction to which I 
have already referred. 

Section 2 of the bill amends a criminal 
statute enacted by the Congress, so as 
to define a word used therein. The pur- 
pose is not to change the holding of the 
Supreme Court in the Watkins case that 
a witness before a Congressional com- 
mittee is entitlei to certainty with re- 
spect to what is being required of 
him, and with respect to the legislative 
finding that any question he is being 
required to answer is a question reason- 
ably intended to elicit information 
desired by the legislative branch. The 
purpose of section 2 is to provide this 
certainty which the Court says the wit- 
ness should have. This section does not 
negative anything that was contained in 
the Watkins decision, and therefore can- 
not be said in any sense to be overruling 
that decision. 

Section 3 is designed to restore the 
enforcibility of State antisubversive 
laws; but cannot be said to overrule 
the decision of the Supreme Court in 
the Nelson case, since this section only 
sets up a rule for the future, being merely 
a declaration of Congressional intent. 
It is true, however, that the intent de- 
clared is different from the intent attrib- 
uted to the Congress by the Supreme 
Court in the Nelson case. 

Section 4 amends the Smith Act so 
as to make it currently useful against 
the Communist conspiracy; but here 
again there is no overruling of the Court. 
It was the law as formerly and presently 
on the statute books that the Supreme 
Court interpreted in the Yates and 
Schneiderman cases. For Congress to 
change this language does not involve 
a challenge to the Supreme Court’s in- 
terpretation, or an overruling of it, but 
is merely an exercise of Congress’ power 
to amend a statute whenever it is found 
that for any reason, whether because 
of interpretation, enforcement, or some 
inherent deficiency or outside impedi- 
ment, the statute is not working well. 

The CBA board of managers report 
goes on to say that the amendments 
to S. 2646 provided for the following, 
and then come four numbered para- 
graphs. 

The first of these is as follows: 

1. A Congressional committee is final in 
its ruling on whether or not a question 


should be answered on the point of perti- 
nency. 


This is not a full and correct state- 
ment. To be full and correct, the state- 
ment as written should be preceded with 
the words while acting within its juris- 
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diction” so as to make it read: “While 
acting within its jurisdiction, a Con- 
gressional committee is final in its 
ruling on whether or not a question 
should be answered on the point of 
pertinency.” 

To state it another way, the pertinency 
with respect to which the committee is 
to make the final decision is legislative 
or procedural pertinency; while the 
question of jurisdictional pertinency re- 
mains a question of law to be decided by 
the courts. 

The second numbered paragraph in 
the CBA board of managers report reads 
as follows: 

2. The head of any department or agency 
of Government could summarily suspend 
without pay any employee found to be a 
security risk without any appeal therefrom. 


This was the substance of an amend- 
ment which was offered by the Senator 
from Maryland, but which was not ac- 
cepted in committee. The CBA board of 
managers report notes this by saying— 
beginning at the bottom of page 1 of the 
report 

As finally reported to the Senate by the 
Judiciary Committee, bill S. 2646 is substan- 
tially as amended by Senator BUTLER, except 
that the provision for the suspension of an 
employee by the head of his department was 
deleted from the bill by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, and the bill was reported out of that 
committee without this provision. 


Notwithstanding this evidence that 
the board of managers of the Chicago 
Bar Association knows what actually 
happened to that particular amendment 
which Senator BUTLER offered, a little 
farther down in their report the CBA 
managers list as one of the reasons why 
they find objectionable the other provi- 
sions of S. 2646, as amended, the fol- 
lowing: 

3. The provision enabling summary sus- 
pension of individuals by the head of any 
department or agency of the Government 
would deprive them of procedural safe- 
guards against arbitrary governmental ac- 
tion in direct contravention of the purposes 
of the civil service laws, as expressed in 
sections 652 and 863, title 5, U. S. C. A. 


Thus the CBA managers cite as an ob- 
jection against the bill what they con- 
sider to be the deficiencies of a section 
which is not in the bill, and which their 
own report indicates they know was of- 
fered as a proposed amendment and re- 
jected in committee. How this could 
come about is difficult to understand. 

The third numbered paragraph in 
the CBA managers’ categorization of 
amendments introduced by Senator 
Butter in this: 

3. A Federal act cannot occupy a legisla- 
tive field to the exclusion of the State law, 
unless it expressly so provides. 


This statement is grossly inaccurate, 
since as written it indicates that the bill 
provides a general rule with respect to 
Federal preemption, a rule to be appli- 
cable in all fields of law. The fact is 
that the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Maryland, and which is- now 
in the bill as section 3, amounts to 
a Congressional disclaimer of intent to 
preempt the field only with respect to 
antisubversive legislation. Whether the 
CBA managers have deliberately mis- 
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represented the scope of this amend- 
ment, or have misunderstood the amend- 
ment, cannot be determined. Either al- 
ternative seems most unlikely. 

The fourth numbered paragraph in 
the CBA board of managers’ categoriza- 
tion of the Butler amendments is this: 

4. The Smith Act is amended so that ad- 
vocating or teaching the overthrow or de- 
struction of the Government is made a crime 
without regard to the immediate probable 
effect of such action. 


This statement is not grossly incorrect, 
but is inadequate because not sufficiently 
precise. It is not the mere advocacy or 
teaching of the overthrow or destruction 
of the Government which is prohibited 
by the Smith Act, and with respect to 
which immediate probable effect would 
be eliminated, as an element of crime, 
by the amendment proposed in section 4 
of S. 2646. What the Smith Act makes 
a crime is knowingly or willfully advo- 
cating, abetting, advising, or teaching 
the duty, necessity, desirability, or pro- 
priety of overthrowing or destroying the 
Government of the United States or the 
government of any State, Territory, Dis- 
trict, or possession thereof, or the gov- 
ernment of any political subdivision 
therein, by force or violence, or by the 
assassination of any officer of any such 
government. 

The report of the board of managers 
of the Chicago Bar Association goes on 
to declare that: 

Judicial review of the constitutionality of 
legislative decisions is a basic principle of 
the Constitution of the United States. 


This statement is, of course, untrue. 
Judicial review of the constitutionality 
of legislative decisions is not specifically 
provided for by the Constitution. The 
power of judicial review was imported 
into the Constitution as Judge Hand re- 
cently put it, by Mr. Chief Justice 
Marshall, at a very early stage of the 
Court’s existence. But it cannot be said 
to be a basic principle of the Constitu- 
tion since it is not set forth in that 
document. 

Whether this principle of judicial re- 
view of the constitutionality of legisla- 
tive decisions gives breath and blood to 
the American philosophy that the Gov- 
ernment is a government of laws and not 
of men, as the CBA managers declare in 
their report, depends upon whether the 
power of judicial review of legislation is 
exercised in accordance with the Con- 
stitution and the precedents, or merely 
utilized as a device for conforming the 
law to what the individual members of 
the Court, or a majority of them, think 
the law should be. In the latter case, 
judicial review is being used to promote 
a judicial oligarchy, and is bringing us 
far closer to a government of men and 
not of laws. 

The CBA managers report goes on to 
declare that the limitations placed upon 
the appellate jurisdiction of the Su- 
preme Court in the bill as amended, vio- 
late this principle of judicial review of 
the constitutionality of legislative deci- 
sions. The fact is, of course, that the 
withdrawal of appellate jurisdiction pro- 
posed in section 1 of the bill is specifi- 
cally authorized by a constitutional pro- 
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vision—in article III, section 2. Logi- 
cally, it cannot be said that exercise of 
a power specifically conveyed by the 
Constitution is violative of constitutional 
principle. 

The CBA board of managers in their 
report cite, in five numbered paragraphs, 
the reasons why they say they are op- 
posed to curbing the appellate jurisdic- 
tion of the Supreme Court. The first of 
these numbered paragraphs is as 
follows: 

1. The independence of the Supreme Court 
is jeopardized if its jurisdiction can be cur- 
tailed because of the current unpopularity 
of certain of its decisions. 


To comment on that, Mr. President, let 
me say first that in a narrow sense, the 
proposal in section 1 of S. 2646 for with- 
drawal of certain jurisdiction from the 
Supreme Court is not motivated by the 
current unpopularity of its decisions but 
by the fact that the Court has usurped 
and exercised a jurisdiction which as re- 
cently as 1917 it admitted it did not have 
at all—that is, jurisdiction over admis- 
sions to the bar of an individual State. 
Where the Court has thus sought to en- 
large its own jurisdiction by usurpation, 
the only remedy would appear to be by 
Congressional action under article III, 
section 2 of the Constitution, to withdraw 
the jurisdiction improperly asserted. 

This is not a case of punishing the 
Court; it is not a case of taking something 
away from the Court in one area because 
of the Court’s actions in some other area; 
this is pinpointing the particular area 
where the Court has gone too far. 

In the larger sense, one wonders when, 
as the CBA managers conceive it, the 
framers of the Constitution intended that 
the power granted to the Congress under 
article III, section 2, would be used. If 
this power is not to be used at a time 
when some decision or decisions or line 
of action by the Supreme Court is un- 
popular, how is it to be used at all? This 
power is granted by the Constitution to 
the Congress, which is the legislative 
branch, representative of the people and 
elected by them. Surely the Congress is 
not going to utilize this power to curtail 
the appellate jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court in an area where the Court’s exer- 
cise of its powers is unobjectionable. 

It seems clear that the framers of the 

Constitution, since they inserted this 
grant of power as a check against the 
Court, must have foreseen the possibility 
that the time would arise when there 
might be occasion to use it. Such a time, 
it would appear, necessarily would in- 
volve improper or excessive, and there- 
fore unpopular, use or abuse of power by 
the Supreme Court. 
The point I am trying to make is that 
the time to curtail the jurisdiction of 
the Supreme Court, if it is ever to be 
done, is when the Court has asserted a 
jurisdiction which it should not have, or 
is using its jurisdiction in the wrong way. 
In either case, the Court’s decisions are 
apt to be quite unpopular. Therefore, 
the question of the popularity of the 
Court’s decisions is a factor not to be 
ignored, but to be considered, in deciding 
upon whether the time has come to util- 
ize the authority granted by article III, 
section 2 of the Constitution. , 
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Let me say further that I cannot see 
how the independence of the Supreme 
Court is in any way jeopardized, or can 
be jeopardized, by a withdrawal from the 
Court of certain appellate jurisdiction. 
Judicial independence is the power to act 
without coercion in the area of judicial 
jurisdiction. Jurisdiction defines the 
area in which the Court may act at all. 
Jurisdiction may be broad or narrow 
without affecting the independence of 
the judiciary. 

The second numbered paragraph 
given by the CBA managers as a reason 
70 they oppose section 1 of S. 2646 is 

is: 

2. The independence of the judiciary is 
vital in order to preserve the constitutional 
and democratic form of government under 
which we live. 


But, Mr. President, as I have just 
pointed out, there is no interdependent 
relationship between jurisdiction and ju- 
dicial independence; nor is it either ac- 
curate or proper to say that a limitation 
of the Court’s jurisdiction, or a with- 
drawal of certain appellate jurisdiction, 
as proposed in section 1 of S. 2646, is an 
attack on the independence of the judi- 
ciary. The courts will have enough to 
do without the jurisdiction which this 
section proposes to withdraw; and their 
independence in doing it will not be af- 
fected in any way by the enactment of 
this legislation. 

The third reason listed by the CBA 
managers for opposing section 1 of S. 
2646 is this: 

3. Persons involved in litigation of the 
type that this bill covers are just as much 
entitled to review by the Supreme Court as 
other litigants, 


This is a very misleading statement. 
The point to remember here, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is that no person is entitled to Su- 
preme Court review. Cases are reviewed 
by certiorari, thateis, as an exercise of 
the Supreme Court’s judgment respect- 
ing the cases it will take. Where the 
Supreme Court denies certiorari, the 
lower court becomes in effect the court 
of last resort. In limiting the appellate 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court as 
provided in section 1 of S. 2646, no en- 
titlement of any individual is being cur- 
tailed; there is only a narrowing of the 
area within which the discretionary 
power of the Court to take or reject 
cases may be exercised. 

As a matter of fact, no person has any 
right to any appeal] at all in any case, 
except as it may have been granted by 
statute. There is no constitutional 
right of appeal. The due process re- 
quirements of the Constitution are satis- 
fied by a single trial in a court having 
jurisdiction to decide the question at 
issue. Any further trials or any appeal 
from the decision of this original tribu- 
nal is a matter of grace, and not a matter 
of right. 

The fourth reason given by the CBA 
managers for their opposition to section 
1 of S. 2646 is as follows: 

4. Curbing the Supreme Court’s appellate 
jurisdiction in certain fields may be con- 
tagious and may spread to other areas when- 
ever decisions in those areas become politi- 
cally unpopular, 
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Mr. President, if this is the same as 
saying that any time the Supreme Court 
gets out of line to the extent it has in at- 
tempting to force States to admit Com- 
munists as officers of their courts, Con- 
gress will step in and use its constitu- 
tional power to limit the Supreme 
Court’s jurisdiction, then I say, I hope 
that statement is correct. 

But to whatever extent that statement 
may be intended or understood as charg- 
ing that the action proposed in section 
1 of S. 2646 is punitive and intended 
spitefully, and that such an exercise of 
power would constitute a bad precedent 
and lead to further spiteful withdrawals 
of Supreme Court jurisdiction as a way 
of punishing the Court, then I say, any 
such interpretation of the action pro- 
posed is wholly without foundation. 

We must understand that it does not 
punish the Court, or any of the Justices, 
to withdraw jurisdiction in a certain 
area. The Court has no vested inter- 
est in its jurisdiction. The power to 
exercise jurisdiction in a particular area 
gives the Court no greater kudos, no 
greater public acceptance, no greater sal- 
ary, no larger expense accounts, and 
no greater general prestige. 

The fifth reason given by the CBA 
managers for their opposition to section 
1 of S. 2646 is this: 

5. The Bill of Rights and the 14th amend- 
ment to the Constitution are impaired when 
the protection of the Supreme Court is 
withdrawn in selected legislative areas since 
that Court is the ultimate guardian of con- 
stitutional liberties of individuals against 
arbitrary governmental action. 


Perhaps the best answer to this para- 
graph is a paragraph from the dissenting 
opinion written by Mr. Justice Holmes in 
the case of Baldwin against Missouri, de- 
cided in 1930 and reported at title 281, 
United States Code, page 586. Mr. Jus- 
tice Holmes said: 

I have not yet adequately expressed the 
more than anxiety that I feel at the ever- 
increasing scope given to the 14th amend- 
ment in cutting down what I believe to be 
the constitutional rights of the States. As 
the decisions now stand, I see hardly any 
limit but the sky to the invalidating of those 
rights if they happen to strike a majority 
of this Court as for any reason undesirable. 
I cannot believe that the amendment was 
intended to give us carte blanche to em- 
body our economic or moral beliefs in its 
prohibition. Yet I can think of no nar- 
rower reason that seems to be to justify 
the present and the earlier decisions to which 
I have referred. 


We have come a long way since 1930; 
and the issue, all the way, has been, and 
is today, not one of individual rights, but 
one of States rights. The area within 
which section 1 of this bill would with- 
draw appellate jurisdiction from the 
Supreme Court is an area within the 
powers reserved to the States under 
article X of the Constitution. 

After giving, as their reasons for ob- 
jecting to section 1 of the bill, the five 
numbered paragraphs to which I have 
just devoted attention, the board of 
managers of the Chicago Bar Association 
then lists in four numbered paragraphs 
what it designates as its reasons for 
finding objectionable the other pro- 
visions of S. 2646, as amended. 
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The first of these four numbered par- 
agraphs is as follows: 

1. Four of the five provisions have nothing 
whatever to do with the jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court; and nothing to do with each 
other; they should have been introduced as 
separate bills. 


This is not a criticism of what is in 
this bill, Mr. President; it is criticism of 
the fact that the bill is here at all. It is 
an attempt to tell the Senate of the 
United States how it shall legislate. The 
CBA managers say that the provisions 
of sections 2, 3, and 4 of this bill “should 
have been introduced as separate bills.” 

Well, Mr. President, one of them was 
introduced as a separate bill. The text 
of section 3 of this bill is substantially 
identical with the text of the bill, S. 654, 
introduced by the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. BRIDGES], on behalf of 
himself and others. This is by no means 
the first time, Mr. President, that indi- 
vidual proposals introduced as separate 
bills have reached this floor as parts of 
a different bill; nor is it likely to be the 
last such occasion. This criticism by 
the CBA managers is captious and pre- 
sumptuous. 

The second numbered paragraph the 
CBA managers give us as a reason for 
finding certain provisions of the bill 
objectionable is this: 

2. The provision removing from judicial 
review in a criminal trial for contempt of 
Congress the matter of the pertinency of 
a question under inquiry determines this 
justiciable element of the crime by legisla- 
tive decree; it is of dubious constitutional- 
ity under the due process clause of the fifth 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. It also would make the Con- 
gressional body conducting the inquiry 
judge and jury in its own cause. Sinclair v. 
United States (279 U. S. 263) holds that the 
question of pertinency is a question of law 
to be determined by the courts. 


Mr. President, that paragraph of 
criticism is pretty confused. It over- 
looks the fact that in legal contempla- 
tion there is a question of jurisdictional 
pertinency—that is, whether the com- 
mittee is acting within its jurisdiction— 
which is a question of law and always 
must be decided by the courts; and on 
the other hand, it is a question of legis- 
lative pertinency—sometimes referred 
to as procedural pertinency—which in- 
volves whether the information. sought 
by a particular question has been legis- 
latively determined to be necessary in 
connection with the investigation then 
under way, and whether the question 
asked has been determined legislatively 
to be reasonably designed to produce in- 
formation desired or needed by the 
investigation. The Supreme Court has 
said a witness is entitled to certainty 
with respect to pertinency, in this con- 
notation. In the Watkins case, the 
Supreme Court said this legislative de- 
termination of pertinency had not been 
clearly made. The provisions of sec- 
tion 2 of S. 2646 provide for making such 
a legislative determination of perti- 
nency, at the time a question is asked 
and every time—not just sometimes, but 
every time—the witness wants this ques- 
tion of pertinency determined. 

The question of whether a committee 
is exceeding its jurisdiction is not af- 
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fected at all by the provisions of sec- 
tion 2 of this bill, but would remain as 
a question of law for determination by 
the courts. 

The third numbered paragraph in the 
category of reasons given by the CBA 
managers for their objections to certain 
provisions of S. 2646 is this: 


3. The provision enabling summary sus- 
pension of individuals by the head of any 
department or agency of the Government 
would deprive them of procedural safe- 
guards against arbitrary governmental ac- 
tion in direct contravention of the purposes 
of the civil service laws, as expressed in sec- 
tions 652 and 863, title 5, U. S. C. A. 


As I have pointed out before, Mr. 
President, this is an attack on a provi- 
sion which is not in the bill; and there 
is no way to answer such an attack ex- 
cept as I have, and by pointing out that 
such a criticism does not belong in any 
discussion of the bill as it lies before us. 

The fourth numbered paragraph in 
the CBA managers’ list of reasons for 
objecting to this bill is as follows: 


4. The provision amending the Smith Act 
is of doubtful constitutionality under the 
first amendment. This amendment guaran- 
tees freedom of speech as to abstract doc- 
trine. It is only when action, presently or 
in the future, is urged or incited, that a 
substantive evil arises which can be punished 
under the law. Advocating or teaching the 
overthrow or destruction of the Government 
cannot, therefore, be made a crime without 
regard to the immediate probable effect of 
such action. In Dennis v. United States (341 
U. S. 494), the Court held that “where an 
offense is specified in a statute in nonspeech 
or nonpress terms, a conviction relying on 
speech or press as evidenced of the violation 
may be sustained only when the speech or 
publication created a ‘clear and present dan- 
ger’ of attempting or accomplishing the pro- 
hibited crime.” 

Mr. Justice Holmes, in sustaining the con- 
stitutional validity of the Espionage Act of 
1917, stated that in the case of any law 
abridging freedom of speech or of the press, 
it must be decided in every case “whether 
the words used are used in such circum- 
stances and are of such nature as to create 
a clear and present danger that will bring 
about the substantive evils that Congress 
has a right to prevent.” In short, under 
the first amendment an individual is per- 
mitted to believe or say what he will up to 
the point where advocacy. becomes a clear 
and present danger that a substantive public 
evil will result therefrom. 


Senators will note that the third sen- 
tence of the first of the two paragraphs 
which I have just read declares that: 

It is only when action, presently or in the 
future, is urged or incited, that a substantive 


evil arises which can be punished under the 
law. 


The next sentence asserts that: 


Advocating or teaching the overthrow or 
destruction of the Government cannot, 
therefore, be made a crime without regard to 
the immediate probable effect of such action. 


This is obviously a complete non sequi- 
tur. Clearly, since the urging or inciting 
of action in the future is a substantive 
evil, the immediate probable effect of any 
particular urging or incitement is not a 
sine qua non of the evil. 

The whole purpose of the amendment 
is to make it clear that Congress regards 
any incitement, even incitement toward 
future action at an indefinite future 
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time, as a danger to the internal secu- 
rity of this country. 

The CBA managers quote approvingly 
from the Dennis case. What needs to be 
made very plain here is that it is the de- 
cision in the Yates and Schneiderman 
cases, and not in the Dennis case, which 
has made a shambles of the Smith Act, 
and brought on the situation which we 
are trying to correct through the enact- 
ment of section 4 of S. 2646. What also 
needs to be clearly understood is that the 
Yates decision contravenes and under- 
mines Dennis, but deviously, and with- 
out directly overruling it. 

The philosophy embodied in the 
amendments to the Smith Act proposed 
in section 4 of this bill is not inimical to 
the clear and present danger doctrine, 
but is rather an assertion by the Con- 
gress of its belief that in the case of the 
Communist conspiracy, the total dan- 
ger is so great that incitement even to- 
‘ward indefinite future action in further- 
ance of the conspiracy is a clear and 
present danger which may be prohibited 
by act of Congress. 

Now, before I close, let me return to 
the discussion of section 1 of S. 2646, 
which is my special concern because it 
proposes to utilize a power specifically 
granted to the Congress in the Consti- 
tution. 

My original proposals along these lines 
have been modified and limited, but the 
basic principle remains. 

In the one area in which it is still 
applicable—which is with respect to ad- 
missions to the practice of law in the 
several States—this basic principle of 
my original bill, that-is, withdrawal of 
appellate jurisdiction from the Supreme 
Court, provides a complete remedy for 
the evil results flowing from the Su- 
preme Court’s decisions in the Schware 
and Konigsberg cases. The evil we are 
seeking to correct here is assumption by 
the Supreme Court of control over State 
bar admissions and the use of this as- 
sumed control to force individual States 
to accept Communists as officers of their 
courts. By removing such cases from 
the appellate jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court, this assumption of power is nega- 
tived, and its exercise for the future is 
prevented. 

Arguments against taking appellate 
power from the Supreme Court, on the 
ground that where this is done uni- 
formity of decision is made impossible, 
fall fiat when applied to the proposed 
withdrawal of jurisdiction in connection 
with State bar admissions. For in this 
field, there is no need or desire for uni- 
formity. The qualifications which each 
State will fix for those who may become 
officers of its courts and counselors at 
its bar remains a matter of public policy 
for each State to determine for itself; 
and the court of last resort of each State 
is unquestionably the proper forum to 
make the final decision respecting who 
shall be officers of the courts of that 
State. 

As late as 1917, the Supreme Court of 
the United States declared it did not 
possess the power to sit as a court of re- 
view over the decision of a State court 
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in a disbarment case. In Selling against 
Radford the Court said: 

Three things are patent: (a) That we have 
no authority to reexamine or reverse as a 
reviewing court the action of the Supreme 
Court of Michigan in disbarring a member 
of the bar of the courts of that State for 
personal and professional misconduct. 


A little farther down in the decision, 
the Court continued: 

We are of opinion that on the case pre- 
sented our duty is not to review the action 
of the State court of last resort—a power 
which we do not possess. 


It is interesting to note that an effort 
was made in 1944 to have the Supreme 
Court sit in review of the actions of a 
State in denying an applicant admission 
to its bar. This was in the case of In Re 
Summers, an Illinois case, argued in April 
1945, and decided June 11 of that year. 

The appellant was a man named Sum- 
mers, who had been denied admission 
to the bar of the State of Illinois be- 
cause he was a conscientious objector, 
and the Supreme Court of Illinois said 
that under the circumstances he would 
not be able in good faith to take the 
required oath to support the constitu- 
tion of the State of Illinois. Summers 
was not a Communist. 

In a 5 to 4 decision, the Court held 
that the refusal of Summers’ application 
for admission to the practice of law, on 
the ground stated, was not a denial of 
any right he had under the Ist and 14th 
amendments of the Federal Constitution. 
The Court said: 

Thus a court created to administer the 
laws of Illinois as it understands them, and 
charged particularly with the protection of 
justice in the courts of Illinois through su- 
pervision of admissions to the bar, found 
itself faced with the dilemma of excluding 
an applicant whom it deemed disqualified 
for the responsibilities of the profession of 
law or of admitting the applicant because of 
its deeply rooted tradition in freedom of be- 
lief. The responsibility for choice as to the 
personnel of its bar rests with Illinois. 
Only a decision which violated a Federal 
right secured by the 14th amendment would 
authorize our intervention. It is said that 
the action of the Supreme Court of Illinois 
is contrary to the principles of that portion 
of the first amendment which guarantees 
the free exercise of religion. Of course, un- 
der our constitutional system, men could 
not be excluded from the practice of law, or 
indeed from any other calling, simply be- 
cause they belonged to any of our religious 
groups, whether Protestant, Catholic, Quaker, 
or Jewish, assuming it conceivable that any 
State of the Union would draw such a reli- 
gious line. We cannot say that any such 
purpose to discriminate motivated the action 
of the Illinois Supreme Court. 

» * * > * 

The United States does not admit to citi- 
zenship the alien who refuses to pledge mili- 
tary service. Even the powerful dissents 
which emphasized the deep cleavage in this 
court on the issue of admission to citizen- 
ship did not challenge the right of Congress 
to require military service from every able- 
bodied man. It is impossible for us to con- 
clude that the insistence of Illinois that an 
officer who is charged with the administra- 
tion of justice must take an oath to support 
the constitution of Illinois and Illinois’ in- 
terpretation of that oath to require a will- 
ingness to perform military service violates 
the principles of religious freedom which 
the 14th amendment secures against State 
action, when a like interpretation of a similar 
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oath as to the Federal Constitution bars an 
alien from national citizenship. 


It is significant, Mr. President, that in 
this Summers case, a dissenting opinion 
written by Mr. Justice Black, and con- 
curred in by Justices Douglas, Murphy, 
and Rutledge, laid the foundation for the 
decisions the Court handed down in the 
Schware and Konigsberg cases 10 years 
later. 

Perhaps the most important thing 
about the Schware and Konigsberg de- 
cisions is that in them the Supreme 
Court has achieved a result favorable to 
Communists on the basis of a line of 
reasoning which it could not and would 
not apply equally to all litigants. 

In both the Konigsberg and Schware 
cases, State bar examiners had found an 
applicant lacking in the good moral 
character requisite for admission. In 
the Konigsberg case, the State authori- 
ties also found that the applicant had 
not affirmatively shown that he did not 
advocate the overthrow of the State or 
Federal Governments by force or vio- 
lence. These findings were overturned 
by the Supreme Court on the ground that 
they were not rationally justified. In 
effect, the Supreme Court gave Schware 
and Konigsberg new trials. They did not 
order the cases remanded for new trials, 
they did not order the taking of new evi- 
dence, they did not themselves hear the 
evidence; but on the basis of the records, 
the Justices of the Supreme Court as- 
sumed themselves the positions of trial 
judges, made decisions respecting the 
credibility of witnesses, decided what 
evidence to believe, and came to their 
own independent conclusions with re- 
spect to these matters, which conclusions 
they then imposed upon the respective 
States of California and New Mexico. 

In the New Mexico case, the applicant 
was an admitted former Communist. He 
had been in the Communist Party from 
1932 to 1940, except for a short time in 
1937. While in the party, he had used 
two different aliases. He explained this 
use of aliases by saying that it helped 
him to be more effective as a union or- 
ganizer among Italian workers, it helped 
him get work in the shipyards, and it 
helped conceal his real identity when he 
got in trouble in connection with the 
waterfront strike in California in 1934. 

Schware had a record of several ar- 
rests, He had been picked up 2 or 3 
times during the 1934 waterfront strike, 
under the State’s criminal syndicalism 
law. Later, his efforts to recruit soldiers 
for Loyalist Spain led to his arrest and 
indictment in 1940 for violation of the 
Neutrality Act. In 1941, he was arrested 
on the way to California on suspicion he 
was driving a stolen car. None of these 
charges was ever prosecuted to a finish, 
either conviction or acquittal. 

Konigsberg had not admitted member- 
ship or former membership in the Com- 
munist Party. He had been identified 
by a witness under oath as having at- 
tended meetings of a Communist Party 
unit. Under questioning by the Cali- 
fornia Board of Bar Examiners, Konigs- 
berg declined to answer questions as to 
whether he was or ever had been a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party. He did 
not claim his constitutional privilege 
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against self-incrimination under the 
fifth amendment. Instead, he asserted 
a constitutional privilege to remain 
silent. 

In arguing their respective cases be- 
fore the Supreme Court, both Schware 
and Konigsberg attributed unconstitu- 
tionality to certain State actions and 
laws. Konigsberg, besides asserting that 
he had a constitutional right to remain 
silent instead of answering questions 
about Communist Party membership, 
also contended that it was unconstitu- 
tional for the State of California to re- 
quire that an applicant for admission to 
the bar be a nonadvocate of the over- 
throw of the Government by force and 
violence. Schware charged the New 
Mexico bar examiners with using con- 
fidential information which they would 
not let him see, and also asserted the 
State could not make membership in the 
Communist Party a ground for denying 
admission to practice law, when at the 
time of such party membership the party 
was not unlawful in New Mexico. 

Surprisingly, the Supreme Court did 
not uphold any of these specific conten- 
tions of unconstitutionality. The Court 
said it found it unnecessary to decide 
them, 

The Supreme Court went ahead and 
decided the Konigsberg and Schware 
cases on the single ground, as I have 
pointed out, that there was no basis in 
fact for the finding of the bar examiners 
in either case. 

The essence of what the Court did in 
the Schware and Konigsberg cases, 
therefore, was to find, first, that these 
two men had been deprived of a right, 
and that this deprivation had been based 
on determinations of fact by the triers 
of fact which the Supreme Court found 
not “rationally justified.” If this rea- 
soning should be applied across the 
board, every case would become a con- 
stitutional case, because the losing party 
in a lawsuit almost always is deprived 
of something, either a right of some kind 
or his liberty or, in case of a murder 
conviction, his life. 

As Mr. William H. Rehnquist of 
Phoenix, Ariz., has pointed out in his 
article in the American Bar Association 
Journal for March 1958: 

Unless there is some reason why being 
denied admission to the bar is a constitu- 
tionally more serious deprivation than being 
imprisoned or suffering a large adverse money 
judgment, or unless former Communists and 
suspected Communists are a specially favored 
class who alone may invoke this new due 
process, logically the Court has made almost 
every case a due process case. 


As Mr. Rehnquist pointed out in his 
Bar Journal article, it is one thing to re- 
view a record to see if the evidence sup- 
ports the factual finding of a lower court, 
when that finding is determinative of an 
independently presented constitutional 
question; but in the Schware and 
Konigsberg cases, the whole constitu- 
tional question involved, so far as the 
Court’s decision goes, is the question of 
whether the factual finding below was 
rationally justified. 

And in holding that the factual find- 
ings below were not justified, the Su- 
preme Court has substituted its own 
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judgment for the judgment of the triers 
of fact, has substituted its own decisions 
on matters of credibility for the decisions 
of those who saw and heard the 
witnesses. 

As Mr. Rehnquist said—and I quote 
him again because I cannot improve 
upon his language: 

It is all but incredible that the majority of 
the Court in Schware and Konigsberg can 
mean their rule of rational justification to 
have general application. Yet if Schware 
and Konigsberg are to be its beneficiaries, 
why not every other litigant before the 
Court? As suggested above, denial of the 
right to practice a calling is not invariably 
and indisputably more onerous than other 
adverse results commonly reached in both 
civil and criminal litigation. The only re- 
maining difference between Schware and 
Konigsberg, on the one hand, and a hypo- 
thetical litigant who would seek advantage 
of the rule of their cases, on the other, is 
that Schware was an admitted ex-Commu- 
nist and Konigsberg was accused of being a 
Communist. Conceding that they should be 
treated no worse than other litigants, is 
there any reason why they should be treated 
better? Rationally it is difficult to under- 
stand why such persons are entitled to 
factual review and trial de novo in the Su- 
preme Court while the ordinary man in the 
street is not. Since the result reached here 
is not ostensibly based on any civil liberties 
claim, even that ground of distinction is 
lacking. 

If the Court had chosen to give the stamp 
of approval to those claims of Konigsberg 
and Schware which it bypassed, many per- 
sons would have disagreed with the result. 
Nonetheless, the result would have been a 
principle which could have had application 
to all similarly situated persons. The most 
serious criticism of the Court’s opinions in 
Schware and Konigsberg is not that they re- 
quire such persons to be admitted to prac- 
tice law—a result about which thoughtful 
people may disagree—but rather that they 
reach their result by a line of reasoning 
which appears to be good for these cases 
only. Just as surely as Schware and 
Konigsberg cannot rationally be limited to 
Communist and suspected Communist bar 
applicants, they cannot practically be ap- 
plied to other classes of cases without mak- 
ing the Supreme Court of the United States 
an appellate court of general jurisdiction. 
A decision of any court based on a combina- 
tion of charity and ideological sympathy at 
the expense of generally applicable rules 
of law is regrettable no matter whence it 
comes. But what could be tolerated as a 
warmhearted aberration in the local trial 
judge becomes nothing less than a constitu- 
tional transgression when enunciated by the 
highest court of the land. 


Mr. President, opponents of this bill 
have attempted, by quoting Abraham 
Lincoln, to establish that Lincoln coun- 
seled meek acceptance of whatever the 
Court might say. 

But this was not Lincoln’s position at 
all. 

From the time the Dred Scott decision 
was handed down, Lincoln was deter- 
mined that it should be overruled. He 
spoke mildly at first, referring hopefully 
to the possibility that the Court might 
reverse its own decision. This is the 
statement which has been quoted by op- 
ponents of the bill. What they quote is 
from a statement made by Lincoln in a 
speech at Springfield, III., on June 26, 
1857, as a part of the famous Lincoln- 
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Douglas debates; and the particular quo- 
tation they use is this: 


We know the Court that made it has often 
overruled its own decisions, and we shall do 
what we can to have it overrule this. We 
offer no resistance to it. 


This quotation has been offered as evi- 
dence that Lincoln counseled acceptance 
of the Supreme Court's determination. 

But the fact is that Lincoln had been 
going up and down the country attack- 
ing the Dred Scott decision; and Judge 
Douglas had denounced all who ques- 
tion the correctness of that decision, as 
offering violent resistance to it. Lincoln 
was a lawyer, and he was making the 
point that there is a difference between 
resisting a decision—that is, refusing to 
regard it as the law of the particular case 
decided—and refusing to treat an erro- 
neous decision as a precedent. 

To put this particular quotation from 
Abraham Lincoln in proper context, here 
is what Lincoln said that day at Spring- 
field: 


He (Douglas) denounces all who question 
the correctness of that decision, as offering 
violent resistance to it. But who resists it? 
Who has, in spite of the decision, declared 
Dred Scott free, and resisted the authority 
of his master over him? 

Judicial decisions have two uses—first, to 
absolutely determine the case decided; and, 
secondly, to indicate to the public how other 
similar cases will be decided when they arise. 
For the latter use, they are called precedents 
and authorities. 

We believe as much as Judge Douglas (per- 
haps more) in obedience to, and respect for, 
the judicial department of Government. We 
think its decisions on constitutional ques- 
tions, when fully settled, should control not 
only the particular cases decided, but the 
general policy of the country, subject to be 
disturbed only by amendments of the Con- 
stitution as provided in that instrument it- 
self. More than this would be revolution. 
But we think the Dred Scott decision is erro- 
neous. We know the Court that made it has 
often overruled its own decisions, and we 
shall do what we can to have it overrule this. 
We offer no resistance to it. 

Judicial decisions are of greater or less 
authority as precedents according to circum- 
stances. That this should be so accords both 
with common sense and the customary un- 
derstanding of the legal profession. 

If this important decision had been made 
by the unanimous concurrence of the judges, 
and without any apparent partisan bias, and 
in accordance with legal public expectation 
and with the steady practice of the depart- 
ments throughout our history, and had been 
in no part based on assumed historical facts 
which are not really true; or, if wanting in 
some of these, it had been before the court 
more than once, and had there been affirmed 
and reaffirmed through a course of years, it 
then might be, perhaps would be, factious, 
nay, even revolutionary, not to acquiesce 
in it as a precedent. 

But when, as is true, we find it wanting in 
all these claims to the public confidence, it is 
not resistance, it is not factious, it is not even 
disrespectful, to treat it as not having yet 
quite established a settled doctrine for the 
country. 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Indiana yield for a 
question? 

Mr. JENNER, Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. I came into the 
Chamber after the Senator from Indiana 
had begun his speech. But a moment ago 
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I understood him to say that he proposed 
to amend the first section of the bill. 

Mr. JENNER. Yes. 

Mr. WATKINS. Will the Senator from 
Indiana state what his amendment is? 

Mr. JENNER. My amendment is in 
line with the points brought out by Prof. 
Edward Corwin. He thought there might 
be some mistakes in interpretation. 

My amendment is as follows: on page 
2, in line 4, immediately preceding the 
period, insert “and not involving a dis- 
crimination based on race, color, or re- 
ligion.” 

If such matters were involved, the Su- 
preme Court could decide as to that. I 
think the amendment clarifies the mat- 
ter. 

Mr. WATKINS. In other words, the 
amendment of the Senator from Indiana 
would limit the jurisdiction of the Su- 
preme Court in all cases involving the 
subject matter mentioned in the section, 
except. 

Mr. JENNER. Except when those 
three matters are affected. 

I do not think adoption of the amend- 
ment is necessary; but, in order to make 
absolutely certain that there would not 
be anything of that sort, I wish to have 
the amendment agreed to. 

Mr. WATKINS. I thank the Senator 
from Indiana. 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, Lincoln 
grew more and more impatient as time 
wore on. In a speech at Chicago on 
July 10, 1858, Lincoln declared: 

Somebody has to reverse that decision, 
since it is made; and we mean to reverse it, 
and we mean to do it peaceably. 


So as to avoid the superficiality which 
critics of the bill have indulged in, let 
us put that statement in context. This 
is what Lincoln said about the Dred 
Scott decision, that night at Chicago, 


I have expressed heretofore, and I now re- 
repeat, my opposition to the Dred Scott de- 
cision; but I should be allowed to state the 
nature of that opposition, and I ask your 
indulgence while I do so. What is fairly 
implied by the term Judge Douglas has used, 
“resistance to the decision“? I do not resist 
it. If I wanted to take Dred Scott from his 
master, I would be interfering with property, 
and that terrible difficulty that Judge 
Douglas speaks of, of interfering with prop- 
erty, would arise. But I am doing no such 
thing as that; all that I am doing is refus- 
ing to obey it as a political rule. If I were 
in Congress, and a vote should come up on a 
question whether slavery should be pro- 
hibited in a new Territory, in spite of the 
Dred Scott decision, I would vote that it 
should. 

That is what I would do. Judge Douglas 
said last night that before the decision he 
might advance his opinion, and it might be 
contrary to the decision when it was made; 
but after it was made he would abide by it 
until it was reversed. Just so. We let this 
property abide by the decision, but we will 
try to reverse that decision. We will try to 
put it where Judge Douglas would not ob- 
ject, for he says he will obey it until it is 
reversed. Somebody has to reverse that de- 
cision, since it is made; and we mean to 
reverse it, and we mean to do it peaceably. 


Mr. President, that is exactly what 
Senate bill 2646, which is before this 
body today, is doing. These decisions 
mast be changed peaceably, and this 
legislative body, the Congress of the 
United States, is the peaceful and or- 
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derly place to straighten out this situ- 
ation, which has brought us to disaster 
with respect to the internal security of 
our country and the usurpation of the 
legislative powers of this country. 

I further quote from Lincoln: 


What are the uses of decisions of courts? 
They have two uses. As rules of property 
they have two uses. First—they decide 
upon the question before the court. They 
decide in this case that Dred Scott is a 
slave. Nobody resists that. Not only that, 
but they say to everybody else that persons 
standing just as Dred Scott stands are as 
he is. That is, they say that when a ques- 
tion comes up upon another person, it will 
be so decided again, unless the court de- 
cides in another way, unless the court over- 
rules its decision. Well, we mean to do what 
we can to have the court decide the other 
way. That is one thing we mean to try 
to do. 

The sacredness that Judge Douglas throws 
around this decision is a degree of sacred- 
ness that has never been before thrown 
around any other decision. I have never 
heard of such a thing. Why, decisions ap- 
parently contrary to that decision, or that 
good lawyers thought were contrary to that 
decision, have been made by that very court 
before. It is the first of its kind; it is an 
astonisher in legal history. It is a new 
wonder of the world. It is based upon false- 
hood in the main as to the facts—allega- 
tions of facts upon which it stands are not 
facts at all in many instances—and no de- 
cision made on any question—the first in- 
stance of a decision made under so many 
unfavorable circumstances—thus placed, has 
ever been held by the profession as law, and 
it has always needed confirmation before 
the lawyers regarded it as settled law. But 
Judge Douglas will have it that all hands 
must take this extraordinary decision, made 
under these extraordinary circumstances, 
and give their vote in Congress in accord- 
ance with it—— 


I interpolate here to say that we are 
hearing the same arguments made to- 
day about decisions handed down by the 
Supreme Court. I resume the quotation 
where I broke off— 


yield to it and obey it in every possible sense. 
Circumstances alter cases. Do not gentle- 
men here remember the case of that same 
Supreme Court, some 25 or 30 years ago, 
deciding that a national bank was consti- 
tutional? I ask if somebody does not re- 
member that a national bank was declared 
to be constitutional? Such is the truth, 
whether it be remembered or not. The bank 
charter ran out, and a recharter was granted 
by Congress. That recharter was laid be- 
fore General Jackson. It was urged upon 
him, when he denied the constitutionality 
of the bank, that the Supreme Court had 
decided that it was constitutional; and 
General Jackson then said the Supreme 
Court had no right to lay down a rule to 
govern a coordinate branch of the Govern- 
ment, the members of which had sworn to 
support the Constitution—that each mem- 
ber had sworn to support that Constitution 
as he understood it. I will venture here 
to say that I have heard Judge Douglas say 
that he approved of General Jackson for 
that act. What has now become of all his 
tirade against resistance to the Supreme 
Court? 


Lincoln grew increasingly impatient 
about failure to secure a reversal of the 
Dred Scott decision; but he did not drop 
the fight. At Cincinnati, September 17, 
1859, he said: 

We must prevent the revival of the African 
slave trade, and the enacting by Congress of 
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a territorial slave code. We must prevent 
each of these things being done by either 
congresses or courts. The people of these 
United States are the rightful masters of 
both congresses and courts, not to overthrow 
the Constitution, but to overthrow the men 
who pervert the Constitution. 


Lincoln never wavered in his opposi- 
tion to the Dred Scott decision. The 
Court never reversed itself. But even- 
tually it was reversed, in effect, by Lin- 
coln himself, when, as President of the 
United States, he issued the Proclama- 
tion of Emancipation. It is well for us 
to bear in mind that the constitutional 
change represented by the 13th and 14th 
amendments did not in and of itself 
change the status of the Negro. The 
constitutional change merely ratified 
what Lincoln had done with the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation, in overthrowing 
the Dred Scott decision. 

In our time of crisis today, we cannot 
sit inactive and wait for some possible 
action by the Supreme Court which 
might perhaps in some way alter or 
eliminate the effects of some one or more 
of its pronouncements on this line of de- 
cisions which has been hailed by the 
Communists as giving the Communist 
Party so many unprecedented new op- 
portunities, 

Now, by the Jenner-Butler bill we are 
asking Congress to protect itself and 
the country against the usurpation of 
this runaway, wild Court, which is tear- 
ing down the Constitution of the United 
States. We have an obligation to act; 
to move to repair the damage which 
has been done; to rebuild the defenses 
against the Communist conspiracy 
which the Court has demolished; to re- 
assert the right of the legislative branch 
to control the conduct of its own af- 
fairs; to restore to the States the right 
to protect themselves against subver- 
sion; and to withdraw from the Court 
that jurisdiction which it has improp- 
erly usurped from the States. 

This is our duty; we cannot escape 
it. Not all that can be done in this 
line of duty will be done by this one 
bill. Other action will be necessary. 
We have proved that by the Mallory 
bill and other bills Congress has passed 
in this session. But the pending bill 
does some of the things which most need 
to be done; and these are things we can 
do now by passing the bill. There is no 
justification for delaying action on these 
things in order to hook them up with 
something else that we may hope to do 
next year. This much we can do here 
and now. If we do not do it, I can- 
not imagine how we shall excuse our- 
selves to the people back home who are 
looking to us for action. 

Mr. BUTLER obtained the floor. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. HENNINGS. It is not my desire 
to interrupt the Senator with question- 
ing or any argument at this point in the 
proceedings. I have noted the very 
sparse attendance of Senators. Because 
of the enormous importance of the pro- 
posed legislation to the entire coun- 
try and to the future of the country, I 
believe it is lamentable there are not 
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more Senators present to hear the schol- 
arly address on the question, even though 
it is on the side to which I am opposed, 
by the distinguished Senator from Mary- 
land. I wonder if the Senator from 
Maryland will permit me at this time 
to suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. BUTLER. I shall be happy to do 
so, provided I do not lose my right to the 
floor. 

Mr. HENNINGS. I think the Mem- 
bers of the Senate, Mr. President, are 
about to miss a very important address. 
Senators are going to be called upon to 
vote on this matter in a relatively short 
time. Certainly. enlightenment on this 
subject, since the Committee on the 
Judiciary spent 8 weeks on it, would not 
be amiss. 

Mr. BUTLER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HENNINGS. It might even in- 
form some Senators. 

Mr. President, therefore I suggest the 
absence of a quorum, 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the Senator from Missouri for the pur- 
pose of suggesting the absence of a quo- 
rum, without losing my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Maryland? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 8 

Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
BLE in the chair). 
it is so ordered. 

The Senator from Maryland has the 
floor. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, we are 
beginning the consideration of proposed 
legislation which is before the Senate 
because the people of this country are 
greatly troubled and widely dissatisfied 
with the results of a series of decisions 
by the Supreme Court of the United 
States which have gone beyond the 
Court’s proper sphere; which have in- 
volved judicial legislation; which have 
amounted to unwarranted invasion of 
the prerogatives of other coordinate 
branches of the Government; which have 
invaded the rights of the States guaran- 
teed under the 10th amendment; which 
have in one case or another, respectively, 
sought to substitute the Court’s judg- 
ment for the administrative judgment 
of the Congress with respect to the con- 
trol of its own committees; for the legis- 
lative judgment of the Congress in nu- 
merous areas; for the judgments of State 
legislatures, and other duly-constituted 
State officials with respect to matters 
properly committed to their care and 
jurisdiction; for the judgment of a jury 
with respect to the guilt of an accused; 
and even for the judgment of the Found- 
ing Fathers with respect to the meaning 
and effect of the Constitution of the 
United States. 

The people want the Congress to deal 
with this situation, Mr. President, and 
if this were not so, this bill would not 
be here before us today. 


(Mr. 
Without objection, 
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As Mr. William Henry Chamberlain 
wrote in the Wall Street Journal: 

It has been a long time since so many 
decisions of the Supreme Court have aroused 
so much audible public dissent and contro- 
versy. 

Most people probably feel that where there 
is a written constitution there must be an 
interpreter and that the Supreme Court is 
best qualified for this role. What has caused 
dissatisfaction at certain times in the past 
and what is causing dissatisfaction today is 
the impression that the Supreme Court is 
going beyond its proper function of inter- 
preter of the law as it is written. It is 
alleged that the Court is assuming the role 
of a board of censors, issuing decisions based 
not on clear points of law but on what the 
Justices, or a majority of them, think the 
law ought to be. 


There is a world of difference between 
deciding a particular case and laying 
down a general rule of law to be applied 
on a nationwide basis. It is the job of 
the courts to decide specific cases. It is 
the job of the legislative branch to make 
law of general applicability. But in 
many cases, in recent years, the Supreme 
Court of the United States has sought 
to lay down rules of general applicabil- 
ity, and to provide for the application 
and enforcement of such rules on a na- 
tionwide basis. 

Thus, in the Nelson case, the Supreme 
Court was not content to decide that the 
Pennsylvania statute was in conflict with 
enactments by the Congress. The Court 
went much further, and sought to lay 
down a rule of general applicability, de- 
claring that the Congress had preempted 
the field of antisubversive legislation, 
thus rendering unenforceable the anti- 
subversive statutes of 42 States. In the 
Watkins case, the Court was not content 
to decide that the defendant was not 
guilty as charged; it went much further, 
and presumed to lay down rules of gen- 
eral applicability with respect to the con- 
duct of Congressional investigations, to 
claim for itself the right to determine 
whether Congressional committees were 
properly carrying out their mandates 
from their parent bodies, and to create a 
new right of privacy, which is neither 
declared in the Constitution nor pro- 
vided for by statute. In the Watkins 
and Sweezy cases, the Court sought to 
create a new “first amendment right of 
association” which is neither declared in 
the Constitution nor provided for by 
statute. In the Girard case, the Court 
overturned settled law and wrote what 
amounted, in effect, to a new statute re- 
specting wills. In the Du Pont case, the 
Court overturned settled law, and wrote 
what was, in effect, a new antitrust stat- 
ute of general applicability. In the 
Brown case, the Court overturned settled 
law and not only wrote, in effect, a new 
statute with respect to segregation, but 
in spite of the constitutional provision 
giving the Congress the right to enact 
statutes to carry into effect the 14th 
amendment, laid down court-made rules 
for the enforcement by the judicial 
branch of the new court-made law. 

The question is, as David Lawrence 
has put it, whether the Supreme Court 
will be required to return to its original 
role—to serve solely as a judicial institu- 
tion. 
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I have every confidence that an over- 
whelming majority of the people of this 
country who understand what is in- 
volved in the bill, S. 2646, and what 
the effect of the bill would be if enacted, 
will support it most strongly. But I can 
readily understand that if a man knows 
about the bill only what he may learn 
from some source bitterly opposed to the 
bill, he may well conclude that he should 
oppose it likewise. I hope that the de- 
bate on this bill in this body will be full 
enough, and, lucid enough, and well 
enough reported so that everyone in 
the country may come to know the facts 
about this legislation, and what is in- 
volved here. I shall exert my own ef- 
forts to the fullest toward the accom- 
plishment of that objective. 

I want to make it clear from the start 
that I have the very highest regard for 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
as an institution. As Woodrow Wilson 
pointed out in one of his lectures in 1908, 
when he was a professor at Princeton, 
our balanced form of government re- 
quires a judicial system which can and 
will make fixed determinations respect- 
ing the law and the Constitution, apply- 
ing them with equal impartiality to 
claims by the Government and claims 
against the Government, and striking 
a proper balance between the rights of 
the Federal Government, the rights of 
the sovereign States, and the rights of 
the individual. 

Unfortunately, the making of fixed 
determinations respecting the law and 
the Constitution requires great respect 
for the principle of stare decisis; but 
the present Supreme Court has virtually 
abandoned this rule, and in many cases 
has made decisions not on the basis of 
what it has found the law to be, but 
rather on the basis of what a majority 
of the Justices. think the law should be. 
This reconciling of the law with politi- 
cal, economic, and social developments, 
as Mr. Chief Justice Warren has ex- 
pressed it, should be left to the legisla- 
tive branch, and not attempted by the 
judiciary. 

When the Congress amends a law, the 
amendment has only future effect, and 
thus it is always possible to know what 
the law is. When the Supreme Court 
amends a law or in effect amends the 
Constitution, by changing the meaning, 
or when the Supreme Court purports to 
write new law of general application, the 
effect of the new law or the changes thus 
brought about is frequently, in fact most 
often, retroactive. In the face of the 
prospect of such court-made changes, 
and such judge-made law, it is impos- 
sible at any given time to know what the 
law is. Yet certainty is an essential at- 
tribute of equal justice under law. 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] 
said on the floor of the Senate on July 
10, 1958: 

Let me make clear that when a set of facts 
comes before the United States Supreme 
Court the individuals involved in each set 
of facts really become impersonal beings, so 
far as judicial duty is concerned. And if 
in protecting civil rights, in protecting con- 
stitutional rights of men and women, the 
Court may be dealing with a Communist, a 
murderer, a rapist, or any other person of 
heinous stripe, it still remains the duty of 
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that Court to apply the Constitution ir- 
respective of the or makeup or 
philosophy or point of view of the individual 
involved. Whenever the Supreme Court or 
any other court in this land ceases to do 
that, we shall have destroyed equality and 
uniformity of justice. 


This was an excellent statement of the 
duties of the Court. Unfortunately, to 
say what the Court should be and should 
do is not the same as saying what the 
Court is and is doing. The fact is that 
the Court has given Communists a bet- 
ter break than any other class of liti- 
gants. 

I do not criticize the Court as an in- 
stitution; I seek to protect it as an in- 
stitution. What I seek is to correct what 
I conceive to be the improper way in 
which the Court is performing its func- 
tions—perhaps I had better say, the im- 
proper way in which the Court is ex- 
ceeding its functions—and by bringing 
about such correction, to remove the 
greatest basis of disrespect for the Court. 

We must have a Supreme Court, as a 
proper part of our constitutional system 
of checks and balances. But we must re- 
member that to have an all-powerful 
Court, which can perform or infringe at 
will the functions of the legislative and 
executive branches, is just as bad as to 
have no Court at all. Under neither cir- 
cumstance can the constitutional bal- 
ance of power continue to exist. 

I seek to defend the Supreme Court of 
the United States; to protect it, as an in- 
stitution, against the denigrating effect 
of the actions of certain of its own mem- 
bers; to restore it to its proper place in 
our tripartite system of government; and 
to secure it once more in the respect and 
affection of the people. 

At the outset, I want to state quite 
briefly what each section of this bill, 
which has been offered in the form of an 
amendment, would do. 

Section 1 would withdraw from the 
Supreme Court its appellate jurisdiction 
with respect to the question of who may 
be officers of State courts—that is, who 
may practice law in State courts. 

Section 2 would provide for contempo- 
rary determination by a Congressional 
committee of the pertinency of any 
question asked of a witness before the 
committee—pertinency in the sense of 
the legislative need for the information 
sought to be elicited. 

Section 3 would restore the enforce- 
ability of the various State antisubver- 
sive laws effectively invalidated by the 
decision of the Supreme Court in the 
Nelson case. 

Section 4 would amend the Smith Act 
so as to make it applicable to current 
Communist activity. This would be ac- 
complished by defining “organize” so as 
to include formation of groups or seg- 
ments of the party and the recruitment 
of new members, making it a crime to 
teach and advocate the overthrow of the 
Government of the United States by 
force and violence with intention to 
cause such overthrow, and removing the 
question of immediate probable effect as 
an element in the crime of knowingly or 
willfully advocating, abetting, advising, 
or teaching the duty, necessity, desir- 
ability or propriety of overthrowing or 
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destroying the Government of the Unit- 
ed States or the government of any 
State, Territory, District or possession 
thereof, or the government of any politi- 
cal subdivision therein, by force or vio- 
lence, or by the assassination of any 
officer of any such government. 

The basic issue involved here can be 
simply stated. 

As recommended by the committee, 
this bill would accomplish four results: 

First. States would have the sole right 
to decide who may be officers of their re- 
spective State courts. 

Second. State antisubversive laws 
would be enforcible notwithstanding the 
Federal legislation in this field. 

Third. The right of Congressional 
committees to rule on the pertinency of 
questions asked of witnesses would be re- 
asserted. 

Fourth. Teaching and advocacy of the 
overthrow of the Government by force 
and violence or by assassination, with 
intent to bring about such overthrow, 
would be made illegal. 

Mr. President, these are moderate ob- 
jectives. Legislation to accomplish these 
moderate objectives is necessary because 
the Supreme Court has purported to 
write new law of general applicability. 

The real question is not whether the 
United States Supreme Court has had 
good intentions in its repeated attacks on 
States rights, and its usurpation of leg- 
islative functions. The real question is 
whether the judicial legislation by the 
Court should be permitted to take away 
long-established constitutional rights of 
the States and of Congress. As the Ari- 
zona Republic, of Phoeniz, Ariz., phrased 
it: 

If a body of appointed officials, holding of- 
fice for life and standing beyond the reach 
of the voters, can make new law in this coun- 
try, then obviously the elected representa- 
tives of the people have lost some of their 
power. 


By reasserting the power of Congress 
and protecting the reserved powers of 
the States, enactment of this bill will 
help to reestablish the balance between 
the three branches of the Government 
which was intended by the Constitution. 

Before I go further, let me pause here 
to clarify two points on which there has 
been much misunderstanding. 

When the Jenner bill was first intro- 
duced, most of those who cried out 
against it ended their tirades with the 
assertion that if in fact there was some- 
thing wrong with the interpretation 
which the Supreme Court had placed on 
any particular statute, the orderly thing 
to do was for Congress to amend the 
statute so as to correct the mistake, 
rather than attempting to limit the ju- 
risdiction of the Supreme Court. 

This, Mr. President, is exactly what 
my amendments to the Jenner bill pro- 
pose—that the Congress by legislation 
amend three particular statutes which 
the Supreme Court has misinterpreted 
or misapplied. And now the opponents 
of the bill cry out that my amendments 
are subject to the same objections which 
they raised to the original Jenner bill. 
This is not reasoned argument, Mr. 
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President. It is an appeal to unreason- 
ing emotionalism, 

I shall try to keep reason in the as- 
cendant throughout my discussion of this 
legislation. 

Now for the second point I want to 
mention at this time. 

There seems to be a measure of con- 
fusion about whether this bill as it has 
come from committee contains anything 
which would affect the operation of the 
civil service laws, or jeopardize the jobs 
of Government employees. The answer, 
unequivocally, is that it does not. 

I did propose an amendment to the 
bill for the purpose of meeting the deci- 
sion in the Cole case, and specifically 
making the power to terminate employ- 
ment in the interest of the national se- 
curity applicable to all agencies of the 
Government. However, this amendment 
was eliminated in the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, and does not appear in the bill 
as it has been reported to the Senate. 

Before we discuss the provisions of this 
legislation in detail, let us look at the 
record to see how it got here. 

The bill S. 2646 was introduced on July 
26,1957. After due public notice, a hear- 
ing on the bill was held August 7, 1957. 
On August 8, 1957, the bill was reported 
favorably from the subcommittee to the 
full Committee on the Judiciary. It 
worked its way gradually to the top of 
the full committee agenda, and even- 
tually came up for discussion in the full 
committee. At that time, opponents of 
the bill contended that more complete 
hearings should be held, and the full 
committee unanimously adopted a reso- 
lution referring the bill back to the sub- 
committee with instructions to take tes- 
timony or statements from any person 
who might offer to express an opinion 
with respect to the bill, and specifically 
to seek the opinions of any person whose 
name was suggested by any member of 
the committee. This resolution also pro- 
vided for bringing the bill back before 
the full committee for action on 
March 10. 

Under this order of the full commit- 
tee, hearings were held on February 19, 
February 20, February 21, February 25, 
February 26, February 27, February 28, 
March 4, and March 5 of this year. A 
total of 53 witnesses testified in person. 
An additional 37 persons submitted 
written statements in behalf of them- 
selves or organizations which they rep- 
resented. A substantial volume of cor- 
respondence about the bill was received. 
Every statement offered for the record, 
all other written communications of any 
nature opposing the bill, and a substan- 
tial part of the correspondence in favor 
of the bill, were included in the printed 
hearing record. Correspondence in fa- 
vor of the bill was so voluminous that 
letters and postcards which involved ob- 
vious duplication, or were clearly just 
“pressure” mail, were not ordered 
printed. The printed hearing record 
with appendices totals 1380 pages. The 
hearings were all in print and distrib- 
uted to Senators by March 10, when 
consideration of the bill in full commit- 
tee was resumed. The bill was approved 
by the committee, by a vote of 10 to 5, 
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on April 30, 1958, with a proviso that 
actual reporting was to be delayed to 
permit the filing of minority views. The 
bill was reported to the Senate on May 
15, 1958. 

In the form in which it was intro- 
duced, and in which it was first reported 
from subcommittee, the bill simply pro- 
vided for exercise by the Congress of its 
authority, under article III of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, to regu- 
late and make exceptions to the appel- 
late jurisdiction of the United States 
Supreme Court. This principle was to 
be applied in five specified areas, each 
defined in a numbered subparagraph of 
the bill. 

Numerous witnesses at the hearings 
urged that Congress should not be con- 
tent with merely withdrawing appellate 
jurisdiction from the Supreme Court in 
areas where the Court has handed down 
decisions contrary to the intent of the 
Congress, but rather that specific stat- 
utes which the Court had misconstrued 
should be amended so as to elucidate the 
present Congressional intent. Four pro- 
posed new sections, embodying this ap- 
proach, were offered in committee as 
amendments to the bill; and three of 
these were adopted. 

The three committee amendments 
have much in common. Each of them 
proposes to amend legislation enacted 
by the Congress of the United States 
to which the Supreme Court has given 
an interpretation or an effect not in- 
tended by the Congress. Each of them is 
intended, by supplying a legislative de- 
ficiency which the Supreme Court has 
made clear, to strengthen the security of 
the Nation by providing more effective 
ways of dealing with those who engage in 
subversive activities. Each of them; ob- 
viously, deals with a matter which is of 
importance to the internal security of 
the United States. 

This is the theme, Mr. President, 
which ties these amendments together 
into a unity: the conception that sub- 
version must be dealt with firmly and 
effectively, that the Congress has a right 
and a duty to investigate it, and to devise 
laws to cope with it; and that fighting 
subversion and protecting our internal 
security are just as much a matter of 
interest to the States as they are to the 
Federal Government. 

It was also proposed in the committee 
that withdrawal of appellate jurisdic- 
tion from the Supreme Court be lim- 
ited to a single area, namely, cases 
which involved the validity of any law, 
rule, or regulation of any State or of any 
board of bar examiners, or similar body, 
or of any action or proceeding taken 
pursuant to any such law, rule or regu- 
lation pertaining to the admission of 
persons to the practice of law within 
such State. This proposal was approved 
by the committee and became the first 
committee amendment, which thus pro- 
poses to strike out the first 4 of the 5 
— subparagraphs in the original 

ill. 

If this first committee amendment 
should be adopted, the withdrawal of 
appellate jurisdiction which would be 
accomplished by enactment of section 1 
of the bill as thus amended would leave 
to each State and its duly-created agen- 
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cies, as a matter of public policy within 
that State, the determination of stand- 
ards for admission to the bar of that 
State; and would leave full power to ad- 
minister such standards in the hands of 
the State and its duly-constituted agen- 
cies. Questions of law in connection 
with such standards or the administra- 
tion of them would be justifiable in the 
courts of the State, but not otherwise. 
In this connection, the majority report 
from the Judiciary Committee declares: 

Every lawyer practicing in a State court 
is an officer of that court and it-is the view 
of the committee that determination of 
who may be officers of the courts of a State 
is a matter properly for determination by 
the State, and the determination of which 
is a basic right of the State. Any person 
seeking to become an officer of the courts 
of a State, as a practicing attorney, should 
be entirely willing to leave to those State 
courts full responsibility for determining 
any question which may arise in connection 
with his application for admission to prac- 
tice. This is not a field in which any Fed- 
eral agency should intervene, or with re- 
spect to which there should be any Federal 
or uniform standards. 


To that expression I wholeheartedly 
subscribe, 

Now, let me say a word about hearings. 
Each of the committee amendments to 
the bill S. 2646 resulted from and grew 
out of hearings which were held on the 
bill. In the case of the first committee 
amendment, its purpose is merely to 
strike out part of the language of the 
original Jenner bill. In the case of the 
amendment which embodies section 3 of 
the bill, this proposal ħas been the sub- 
ject of hearings before the Committee on 
the Judiciary. In fact, the language of 
this amendment is the same as the lan- 
guage of the bill S. 654 introduced by 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Brinces], which in turn is the same as 
the language of the bill S. 3617 which 
was reported unanimously from the 
Committee on the Judiciary in the 84th 
Congress. 

With respect to the other two com- 
mittee amendments, it can be said that 
in neither case has the specific language 
of the amendment been the subject. of 
hearings. But to say this, as an objec- 
tion to the offering or consideration of 
the amendments, necessarily implies 
that a Senator may not or should not 
offer an amendment to a bill, in com- 
mittee, unless the specific language of 
the amendment has been the subject of 
public hearings; or else that if a Sen- 
ator does offer such an amendment, fur- 
ther progress on the bill to which the 
amendment is offered should be stopped 
until the amendment has been made the 
subject of public hearings. Of course, 
Mr. President, there is no such rule; and 
to adopt any such rule would be to stul- 
tify this body by making the legislative 
process virtually interminable, and put- 
ting into the hands of Senators who 
might want to defeat a measure the 
power to delay it forever simply by a 
process of presenting successive amend- 
ments in language which has not been 
the subject of public hearings. 

The main purpose of a public hearing 
is to learn the facts regarding a parti- 
cular situation which may or may not 
call for legislation, as a basis for deter- 
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mining, first, whether there should be 
legislation, and second, what form legis- 
lation should take. 

Committees of the Senate hold many 
hearings; but committees of the Senate 
also report many bills on which hear- 
ings have not been held. 

The only worthwhile and justifiable 
purpose of a hearing is to learn facts. 
A hearing serves little useful purpose 
as a sort of popularity poll or trial by 
compurgation. 

Senators cannot complain that they 
have had no opportunity for expressing 
their views on the bill, because they 
have that opportunity here in this 
Chamber. And it is abundantly clear 
that every pressure group which op- 
poses this bill has adequate channels for 
getting its opposition to the bill ex- 
pressed here on the Senate floor, also. 

There is another misconception about 
this legislation which should be cor- 
rected early in this debate. 

Let us dispose of it right now. I refer 
to the idea that the bill as reported 
from the committee is a substitute bill, 
or that the Senator from Maryland ever 
offered a substitute bill or any amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute. This 
myth has been used quite effectively by 
opponents of the bill, who have sought 
to create the impression that the amend- 
ments which I offered to the bill in 
committee embodied the same principles 
which were already in the bill when 
it was introduced. It may be impossible 
ever to correct the impressions of every- 
one who has been misled in this way; 
but Senators, at least, should know that 
the committee amendments, which rep- 
resent amendments proposed by the 
Senator from Maryland in committee, 
while narrowing the applicability of the 
principle upon which the original Jenner 
bill was based, do not eliminate that 
principle, and, accordingly, cannot be 
said to substitute anything for it. As a 
matter of fact, the vote in the committee 
was 12 to 3 to sustain this principle, the 
principle of utilizing the power of the 
Congress under article III of the Con- 
stitution to regulate the appellate juris- 
diction of the Supreme Court. 

Further, the committee amendments, 
each of which involves a legislative 
change in a statute previously enacted by 
the Congress, do not either individually 
or as a whole constitute, either in sub- 
stance or form, a substitute or substi- 
tutes for language of the original Jenner 
bill which the committee proposes to 
strike out. 

For example, the original bill would 
have withdrawn the appellate jurisdic- 
tion of the Supreme Court with respect 
to any function or practice of any Con- 
gressional committee or subcommittee, 
the jurisdiction of any such committee, 
or any action or proceeding against a 
witness charged with contempt of Con- 
gress. The committee amendment em- 
bodied in section 2 of the bill does not 
withdraw any such jurisdiction from the 
Supreme Court, but rather leaves the 
Court just as free as it is now to con- 
sider the matters enumerated in the 
numbered subparagraph (1) of the 
original Jenner bill. 

For another example, the numbered 
subparagraph (2) of the original Jenner 
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bill would have withdrawn appellate 
jurisdiction from the Supreme Court 
with respect to administration by the 
executive branch of its employee-secu- 
rity program. There is no similar pro- 
vision, nor any provision dealing with 
this problem, in any of the committee 
amendments. I offered an amendment 
which would have affected the Govern- 
ment employee loyalty program, but it 
was not reported by the committee. And 
the amendment which I offered did not 
involve withdrawal of any jurisdiction 
from the Supreme Court, but only sought 
to amend the Summary Suspension Act. 

For another example, the original 
Jenner bill contained in the numbered 
subparagraph (3) a withdrawal from 
the Supreme Court of jurisdiction over 
any statute or executive regulation of 
any State the general purpose of which 
is to control subversive activities within 
such State. This would not have solved 
the problem of conflict or apparent con- 
flict between Federal antisubversive 
laws and State laws in this field, but 
would simply have left the determina- 
tion of such conflicts to State courts and 
the lower Federal courts. 

The third section of the bill as it has 
come from the committee would indeed 
have an impact upon this field of State 
antisubversive law; but a far different 
impact than the original provisions of 
the Jenner bill would have. The com- 
mittee amendment, which I had the 
honor to sponsor, does not involve any 
withdrawal of jurisdiction, and it does 
deal directly with the principle of pre- 
emption, by providing specifically that 
in the field of antisubversive legislation, 
acts of Congress shall not prevent the 
enforcement of State laws. 

Finally, it should be pointed out that 
the numbered subparagraph (4) of the 
original Jenner bill would have with- 
drawn appellate jurisdiction from the 
Supreme Court with respect to rules, by- 
laws and regulations of school boards, 
boards of education, boards of trustees, 
and similar bodies, concerning subver- 
sive activities among teachers. All I 
have done with respect to this provision 
is propose to strike it out, and the first 
committee amendment would do so. I 
have not offered and the committee has 
not approved any amendment dealing 
in any way with schools or the actions 
of school boards or boards of education 
or boards of school trustees. 

One more thing needs to be pointed 
out: The original Jenner bill contained 
no provision dealing with the Smith Act, 
or attempting to meet any of the prob- 
lems raised by the deciison of the Su- 
preme Court in the Yates case. On the 
other hand, I proposed an amendment, 
now embodied in section 4 of the bill as 
reported from committee, designed to 
deal with these problems by specific 
amendment of the Smith Act. This is 
obviously not a substitute for anything in 
the original Jenner bill. 

While we are speaking of substitutes, 
the Senator from New York has served 
notice of his intention to offer, as a sub- 
stitute for this entire bill, a proposed 
constitutional amendment to eliminate 
the power of the Congress to regulate 
the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court 
under article III of the Constitution, 
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When the Senator from New York at- 
tempts to do this he will raise constitu- 
tional and parliamentary questions 
which need not be discussed here and 
now. But I think it should be pointed 
out, as a matter to be borne in mind, 
that the constitutional amendment in 
question may be offered as a technical 
substitute for the bill, but it is not in 
fact a substitute for anything in the bill. 
On the contrary, the constitutional 
amendment which the Senator from 
New York has said he favors embodies 
the direct antithesis of section 1 of this 
bill, and involves nothing at all that 
relates in any way to section 2, 3, or 4 
of this bill, or that would deal in any 
way with the problems with which those 
sections attempt to deal. 

If the Senator from New York wanted 
to be consistent, he would offer his pro- 
posed constitutional amendment as a 
substitute for section 1 of the bill, for 
the proposal of the Senator from New 
York is a direct alternative to section 1 
of the bill. Offering the proposed con- 
stitutional amendment as a substitute 
for the whole bill necessarily involves an 
attempt to defeat sections 2, 3, and 4 
without putting anything in their place 
or offering any other suggestion for 
dealing with these matters. Defeat of 
any one of these sections of the bill, 
each of which is a separate committee 
amendment, could be more directly ac- 
complished by simply voting against the 
amendment. 

Perhaps it will be contended that the 
purpose in offering the proposed consti- 
tutional amendment as a substitute for 
the bill S. 2646 is to get the amendment 
before the Senate without having it con- 
sidered by the Judiciary Committee. 
Without discussing the merits of such a 
course—I happen to be one who believes 
in the committee system—I think it is 
not unfair to point out that if the only 
purpose in offering the constitutional 
amendment is to get it considered by the 
Senate, then it should be offered as an 
amendment to this bill, or as a substitute 
for section 1, and not as a substitute for 
the whole bill. This would accomplish 
everything with respect to getting the 
amendment considered that could be ac- 
complished by offering it as an amend- 
ment to the entire bill. But of course, 
unless the proposed constitutional 
amendment is offered as a substitute for 
the entire bill, it will not serve the pur- 
pose of providing a device for defeating 
the committee amendments to the bill 
without having to vote on them directly. 

Before I move on to give detailed 
answers to some of the attacks on this 
legislation, let me discuss each of the 
four sections in order. 

I have stated that the basic purpose 
of my first amendment to S. 2646, which 
appears now as the committee amend- 
ment to section 1 of this bill, was to pre- 
serve the principle of utilizing article III, 
section 2, clause 2 of the Constitution to 
assert the power of the Congress to curb 
the Supreme Court’s incursion beyond 
its proper sphere, while narrowing appli- 
cation of the principle to the one area 
with respect to which there can be no 
substantial argument, namely, the right 
of each sovereign State to decide as a 
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matter of public policy who may prac- 
tice law in its courts. 

The bill as originally introduced would 
have withdrawn appellate jurisdiction 
from the Supreme Court in five areas. 
My amendment strikes out the language 
defining four of these areas, leaving the 
withdrawal of jurisdiction applicable 
only in the one area which, as I have 
indicated, is an area with respect to 
which there can be no substantial argu- 
ment about the paramount rights of the 
States. 

Mr. President, I refer to certain Su- 
preme Court decisions in connection with 
this question, and I ask that there be 
printed in the Recorp, as a memorandum 
in the nature of a footnote, references 
to some of the cases decided by the lower 
courts on this point. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

FFEDERAL JURISDICTION OVER THE RIGHT To 
PRACTICE LAW IN A STATE COURT 

In Emmons v. Smitt (149 F. 2d 869), the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sixth Cir- 
cuit held, in 1945, that the Federal civil 
rights statute did not authorize the Federal 
district court to entertain an action by an 
attorney to enjoin the grievance committee 
from continuing with State bar proceedings 
against the attorney, since the right to prac- 
tice law is not secured by the Constitution 
or by any law of the United States, and is 
not a property right but a privilege granted 
by the State. 

Said the court: 

“We search In vain for a basis for juris- 
diction of the district court over plaintiff's 
action, insofar as it seeks to secure to him 
the right to practice his profession. The 
claim that it is found in subsection (14) of 
section 41, 28 U. S. C. A. (Suits to redress 
deprivation of civil rights) is without merit, 
since plaintiff's right to practice law is not 
secured to him by the Constitution nor by 
any law of the United States. It is not a 
property right but a privilege granted by the 
State of Michigan.” 

This decision was in effect upheld by the 
Supreme Court when certiorari was denied 
October 8, 1945. 

In Keeley v. Evans, an Oregon case decided 
in 1921, it was held that a Federal court 
cannot review the action of a State court 
in denying admission to the bar. Said the 
District Court of Oregon, “a Federal court 
is without power or authority to review, re- 
examine, or reverse the action of the su- 
preme court of a State in denying a license 
to practice law in the State, nor has it juris- 
diction to require the State courts to grant 
such license.” 

The Oregon Federal court further held 
that while the right of an attorney to prac- 
tice law is a property right of which he can- 
not be deprived without due process of law, 
refusal to grant him a license to practice in 
the courts of a State is not an abridgement 
of any privilege or immunity, in which he is 
protected by the 14th amendment or article 
IV, section 2, of the Constitution. 

The Oregon Federal court further held 
that a State statute prescribing the quali- 
fications prerequisite to the admission of 
any person to practice law in the courts of 
the State and the tribunal and procedure 
by which such qualifications shall be deter- 
mined is within the power of the legislature 
and valid. 

Said the Court: 

“It is beyond question that this, a Fed- 
eral Court, has no power or authority to re- 
view, reexamine, or reverse the action of 
the State supreme court in denying a li- 
cense to practice law in the State. The 
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United States Supreme Court has so de- 
clared as to its own authority to reexamine 
or reverse, as a reviewing body, the action 
of a State court in disbarring a member of 
the bar of its own court. Selling v. Radford 
(243 U. S. 46, 50; 37 Sup. Ct. 377, 61 L. Ed. 
585; Ann. Cas. 1917D, 569). If that court 
has no such authority, it follows, by a much 
stronger reason, that this court possesses 
none. 

“Nor can this Court interpose to give 
complainant affirmative relief, such as to 
require the supreme court of the State to 
issue him a license to practice law in the 
State. This follows by reason of the dis- 
tinct organization of the two courts, one 
being national and the other State, between 
which there is no jurisdictional coordination 
as it respects the administration of State 
polity. A Federal Court will administer the 
laws of the State in controversies in which 
it is given jurisdiction, but it will not in- 
terpose to direct or review the administra- 
tion of State affairs, 

“This would dispose of the case, but for 
the contention that complainant is entitled 
to admission to the bar of this State in 
spite of regulations prescribed by the laws 
of the State and rules of court governing 
the admission of attorneys from another 
State, and, in this relation, that the Supreme 
Court has denied him the right to be heard 
in his own behalf, and that he has been 
deprived of a privilege due to a citizen of 
the United States, and to which citizens of 
the several States are entitled, contrary to 
the provisions of section 2, article 4, of the 
Federal Constitution, and the 5th and 14th 
amendments thereo. 

“Without doubt, the right of an attorney 
to practice law is a property right, which can 
be taken from him only after judicial hear- 
ing and a fair opportunity to be heard in 
his own defense. Ex parte Garland (4 Wall. 
333, 18 L. Ed. 366); Ex parte Robinson (19 
Wall. 505, 22 L. Ed. 205; State ex rel. Mc- 
Elhinney, 241 Mo. 592, 606, 145 S. W. 1139); 
Smith v. Medical Examiners (140 Iowa, 66, 
117 N. W. 1116). As we have seen, the pro- 
ceedings against complainant were not for 
his disbarment, but, notwithstanding, it is 
without question that he not only had ample 
notice and a fair opportunity to be heard, 
but he actually appeared before both the 
board and the court, and was afforded full 
and adequate opportunity to present his 
case in all of its angles. Due process of law 
does not embrace nor control mere forms 
of procedure in State courts, or regulate 
practice therein. All of its requirements 
are complied with, provided, in the proceed- 
ings which are claimed not to have been 
due process, the person proceeded against 
has had sufficient notice and an adequate 
opportunity has been afforded him to de- 
fend. Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co. 
v. Schmidt (177 U. S. 230, 236, 20 Sup. Ct. 
620, 44 L. Ed. 747). 

“Complainant is precluded, in view of the 
record, from at all insisting that he has 
been condemned without due process of 
law. Nor can he insist with confidence that 
he has been deprived of the privileges and 
immunities of a citizen of the United States. 
The right to practice law in the State 
courts is not such a privilege or immunity, 
within the meaning of the first section of 
the 14th amendment. Bradwell v. Illinois 
(16 Wall. 130, 21 L. Ed. 442). As it relates 
to the privileges and immunities of citizens 
of the several States, these, says Washing- 
ton, Circuit Justice, sitting in the Circuit 
Court, in Corfield v. Coryell (6 Fed. Cas. 546, 
551, No. 3, 230), may— 

“be all comprehended under the follow- 
ing general heads: Protection by the Gov- 
ernment; the enjoyment of life and liberty, 
with the right to acquire and possess prop- 
erty of every kind, and to pursue and ob- 
tain happiness and safety; subject never- 
theless to such restraints as the Government 
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may justly prescribe for the general good 
of the whole.’ 

“Speaking of this clause of the Constitu- 
tion, the Supreme Court in Slaughterhouse 
Cases (16 Wall. 36, 77 (21 L. Ed. 394)) de- 
clares: 

Its sole purpose was to declare to the 
several States that whatever those rights, 
as you grant or establish them to your own 
citizens, or as you limit or qualify, or im- 
pose restrictions on their exercise, the same, 
neither more nor less, shall be the measure 
of the rights of citizens of other States 
within your jurisdiction.’ 

“Leaving this subject for the present, let 
us inquire by what right and authority an 
attorney is entitled to engage in the practice 
of the law and acquires that privilege. 
Formerly, and under the common law, it 
rested with the courts to determine who was 
qualified to become one of its officers as an 
attorney and counselor, and for what cause 
he ought to be removed. Ex parte Secombe 
(19 How. 9, 11, 15 L. Ed. 565). 

“But it is competent for the legislature of 
a State, unless restricted by the constitution, 
to confer that power upon the supreme court 
of the State (Cooper’s Case (22 New York 67, 
90)). Attorneys are officers of the court, and, 
generally speaking, they are admitted as such 
upon its orders, upon evidence of their pos- 
sessing sufficient legal learning and fair pri- 
vate character (Ex parte Garland (stpra)). 
‘It has been,’ says the court (4 Wall. 378, 18 
L. Ed. 366), ‘the general practice in this coun- 
try to obtain this evidence by an examina- 
tion of the parties.’ So the court declares, 
in Ex parte Robinson (supra, 19 Wall., p. 512, 
22 L. Ed. 205): 

„Parties are admitted to the profession 
only upon satisfactory evidence that they 
possess fair private character and sufficient 
legal learning to conduct causes in court for 
suitors.’ 

“This is, in substance, what is required by 
the State statute: The applicant must show 
that he is a citizen of good moral character, 
which may be proved by any evidence satis- 
factory to the court, and that he is possessed 
of the requisite learning and ability. An 
attorney from another State may be admitted 
generally upon proof that he is a person of 
good moral character, which may also be 
proved by evidence satisfactory to the court. 
So it is obvious that the requirements for 
admission to practice in the State courts are 
not different from those that are exacted 
generally. At any rate, the legislature has 
the right to prescribe qualifications for the 
office, to which the applicant or attorney 
must conform, as a prerequisite to his ad- 
mission (Ex parte Garland (supra, 4 Wall., 
P. 379, 18 L. Ed. 366) ). 

“Now, in view of these regulations, what 
right, privilege, or immunity is extended to 
the citizens of the State to become practi- 
tioners at law that is not likewise extended 
to a citizen of another State? Obviously, 
there is none, and complainant has not been 
subjected to any different regulation. Nor 
have complainant’s privileges and immuni- 
ties been abridged, within the first section of 
the 14th amendment. If the service is pub- 
lic, the State may prescribe qualifications, 
and require an examination to test the fitness 
of any person to engage in and remain in the 
public calling (Smith v. Teras (233 U. S. 630, 
636, 34 Sup. Ct, 681, 58 L. Ed. 1129, L. R. A. 
1915D, 677, Annotated Cases 1915D, 420) ). 

“It cannot be denied that an attorney's 
calling is public in character. He is an officer 
of the court, and his services are to the 
public. It is eminently proper that his quali- 
fications and fitness to engage in the service 
shall be inquired into before he is permitted 
to enter the profession. So it has been de- 
clared that: 

State legislation, which in carrying out 
a public purpose is limited in its application, 
is not a denial of equal protection of the 
laws, within the meaning of the 14th amend- 
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ment, if within the sphere of its operation it 
affects alike all persons similarly situated.’ 
Williams v. Arkansas (217 U. S. 79, 30 Sup. Ct. 
493, 54 L. Ed. 673, 18 Ann. Cas. 865, first clause 
of syllabus) .” 

The decision of the District Court of 
Oregon in the case of Keeley v. Evans was ap- 
pealed to the United States Supreme Court 
but the appeal was dismissed January 13, 
1922, on motion of counsel for appellant. 

In the case of Mitchell v. Greenough (100 
Fed. 2d 194), the Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Ninth Circuit held, in 1938, that the 
right to practice law in State courts is not 
a privilege granted by the Federal Constitu- 
tion or laws within a statute authorizing ac- 
tion in Federal court to recover damages for 
deprivation of a right or privilege of a United 
States citizen by an act done in furtherance 
of a conspiracy to impede the due course of 
justice with intent to deny the citizen equal 
protection of the laws. 

In this case the plaintiff's complaint had 
charged conspiracy to deprive him of the 
right to practice law in the courts of the 
State of Washington and in the Federal dis- 
trict court in Washington by means of per- 
jured testimony in his trial for grand larceny, 
of which he was convicted, for the purpose 
of intimidating him into surrendering such 
right as a condition precedent to a grant of 
preparole by the Governor. The circuit 
court held that this complaint stated no 
cause of action under a statute authorizing 
an action in Federal court for recovery of 
damages by one injured in his personal prop- 
erty or deprived of a right or privilege of 
United States citizens by acts done in fur- 
therance of a conspiracy to impede the due 
course of justice with intent to deny him 
equal protection of the laws. 

The Federal district court had dismissed 
the appellant's complaint for lack of juris- 
diction. 

Said the circuit court: 

“The conspiracy charged is claimed to come 
under the provisions of the Federal statutes 
(8 U. S. C. A. secs. 43, 47, supra). We pause 
here to observe that the right to practice law 
in the State court has been held by the 
Supreme Court not to be a privilege grant- 
ed by the Federal Constitution or laws. 
Bradwell v. State of Illinois (16 Wall. 130, 21 
L. Ed. 442); Ex parte Lockwood (154 U. S. 116, 
14 Sup. Ct. 1082, 38 L. Ed. 929). In Green v. 
Elbert (8th Circuit. 63 F. 308), the circuit 
court of appeals held that the conspiracy to 
deprive a lawyer of his right to practice law 
in the State courts was not a conspiracy to 
interfere with any right or privilege ‘granted, 
secured, or protected by the Constitution of 
the United States.’” 

The Supreme Court denied certiorari in 
this case on April 17, 1939. 


Mr. BUTLER. In the Konigsberg and 
Schware cases, the Supreme Court as- 
serted jurisdiction over the question of 
State bar membership. The bill S. 2646 
proposes to withdraw such appellate 
jurisdiction from the Court. It has been 
charged that this will deprive the Court 
of one of its constitutional prerogatives. 

But, Mr. President, throughout most 
of its existence, the Supreme Court of 
the United States has never had nor 
claimed authority to control member- 
ship in the bars of State courts. 

In Selling against Radford, decided 
in March 1917, this question came up for 
consideration, and the Supreme Court 
specifically declared that it did not have 
this jurisdiction. Selling against Rad- 
ford was a disbarment case, but the 
principle of control over State bar ad- 
missions is the same whether it is a 


disbarment or an admission which is 
involved. 
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The Court in that case said unani- 
mously that it had no authority to re- 
examine and reverse, in the capacity of 
a court of review, the action of a State 
court in disbarring a member of its bar. 
The Court expressly declared we do not 
possess power to review the action of a 
State court of last resort in such a 
matter. Mr. Chief Justice White, speak- 
ing for a unanimous Court, said: 

Three things are patent: (a) That we have 
no authority to reexamine or reverse as a 
reviewing court the action of the Supreme 
Court of Michigan in disbarring a member of 
the bar of the courts of that State for per- 
sonal and professional misconduct. 


A little further down in the decision, 
the Court continued: 

We are of opinion that on the case pre- 
sented our duty is not to review the action 
of the State court of last resort—a power 
which we do not possess. 


How, then, can it be said that it is de- 
priving the Supreme Court of one of its 
constitutional prerogatives to take from 
it a segment of appellate jurisdiction 
which the Court has only recently as- 
serted, and which only 40 years ago— 
and 130 years after the Constitution was 
adopted—the Court itself declared it did 
not have and could not exercise? To ask 
the question is to answer it. This appel- 
late jurisdiction over State bar admis- 
sion, which the Court has asserted and 
sought to exercise in the Konigsberg and 
Schware cases is not a constitutional 
prerogative of the Court; it is but a 
usurped power, and quite recently 
usurped, at that. 

The authority of Congress to do what 
is proposed in section 1 of the bill—that 
is, to regulate and make exceptions to 
the appellate jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court—is specifically provided in article 
III, section 2, clause 2 of the Constitu- 
tion, which reads as follows: 

In all cases affecting ambassadors, other 
public ministers and consuls, and those in 
which a State shall be party, the Supreme 
Court shall have original jurisdiction. In 
all the other cases before mentioned, the Su- 
preme Court shall have appellate jurisdic- 
tion, both as to law and fact, with such ex- 
ceptions, and under such regulations as the 
Congress shall make, 


This is not a provision which got into 
the Constitution by chance. Nothing got 
into the Constitution by chance. This 
is one of the specific check-and-balance 
provisions of the Constitution, as the Ju- 
diciary Committee of the Senate has 
pointed out. In fact, it is the only check 
which the Constitution gives to the Con- 
gress as a protection against attempted 
usurpation of legislative prerogatives by 
the Supreme Court. It is also the only 
check the Congress has against improper 
invasion by the Court of the rights re- 
served to the States and to the people 
under the 9th and 10th amendments 
of the Constitution. 

In considering the question of con- 
stitutional rights, it is worth remember- 
ing that Congress has constitutional 
rights, too. For one thing, it has “all 
legislative powers” granted by the Con- 
stitution. Another constitutional power 
of the Congress is the power to regulate 
and make exceptions to the appellate 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court. 
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In order to defend properly the “sep- 
aration of powers” implicit in our form 
of government, it is necessary to under- 
stand it. The separation of powers doc- 
trine was not created and is not main- 
tained for the sole benefit of any 1 or any 
2 branches of the Government. It was 
created and is maintained for the sake 
of preserving the Government as a 
whole, by protecting the people against 
the oligarchy which would surely result 
if any one branch of the Government at- 
tained complete ascendancy. Thus, the 
separation of powers system requires 
checks and balances, and such checks 
and balances have been provided in the 
Constitution, so that each branch of 
Government has a constitutional power 
to curb either of the other two branches. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. Iam happy to yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator has just 
made a statement which, it seems to me, 
poses the issue before the Senate. I 
know that we are trying to avoid pro- 
longed debate. However, this may well 
prove to be a very historic debate, and 
we should try to pinpoint this question 
as clearly as we can. 

The Senator has said that the separa- 
tion of powers, in effect, requires us to 
take the action which is being so ably 
advocated by my colleague, the Senator 
from Maryland, and my colleague, the 
Senator from Indiana. Yet it seems to 
those of us who activeiy oppose the pro- 
posed legislation that what the Senator 
from Maryland has said is the very rea- 
son why Congress should stay its hand 
in this field. I say that for this reason. 
It may be that we may be able to pin- 
point this whole controversy. The ap- 
proach of the Senator from Maryland is 
more moderate than has been that of my 
colleague from Indiana, in the sense that 
the Senator from Maryland is not seek- 
ing, except in the one case of bar ad- 
missions, to set aside the Supreme 
Court’s appellate jurisdiction, but he 
would give the Supreme Court certain 
instructions as to what its opinions 
should be. 

Senators like myself, who oppose the 
Senator's proposal, say that by what the 
Senator proposes to do he would be in- 
viting the Supreme Court to hold what 
it has already held, and that the Supreme 
Court would have to find as unconstitu- 
tional what the Senator would do under 
his proposal. 

I am sure the Senator is familiar with 
the Yates case, and the press has become 
familiar with it also. I point out, in 
that connection, that the Supreme Court 
itself must, based upon what it has 
already said, strike down the Senator’s 
proposal as being unconstitutional, be- 
cause the Court in that case has said: 

We should not assume that Congress chose 
to disregard the constitutional zones so 
clearly marked. 


The Court has held that mere advo- 
cacy was not enough. 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senator knows 
that in the Dennis case the decision was 
contrary to the Yates decision, and that 
decision was handed down by the Chief 
Justice, and I concur in that opinion. 
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Mr. JAVITS. What I am pointing out 
is that in connection with the very point 
the Senator is trying to deal with, the 
Supreme Court has already said what it 
proposes to do. 

Mr. BUTLER. Of course, the Supreme 
Court can change its mind, just as some 
Senators have changed their minds. I 
do not wish, through my inactivity on 
the floor of the Senate, to condone an 
opinion of the highest court in America 
which says that it is proper for me, for 
example, to go out and preach the duty 
and necessity of overthrowing my own 
Government by force and violence. 

Mr. JAVITS. if the Senator will al- 
low me just one further minute, the 
other case is the effort to change the 
situation in the Watkins case by making 
conclusive the finding as to the per- 
tinency before a Congressional commit- 
tee of a question asked of a witness. But 
there again we are inviting a finding 
of unconstitutionality if we should pass 
this bill, because the Court said: 

The first amendment may be invoked 
against infringement of protected freedoms 
by law or by lawmaking—such an investi- 
gation into individual affairs is invalid if 
unrelated to any legislative purpose. That 
is beyond the powers conferred upon the 
Congress in the Constitution. 


Mr. BUTLER. I respectfully say to 
the Senator from New York that I cer- 
tainly do not wish to be critical of the 
Court, and I certainly do not wish to 
take an aggressive position in opposi- 
tion to him, because he is my good 
friend and I respect him. He is a tre- 
mendously able lawyer and an excellent 
United States Senator. But I say this 
in regard to that question. The Su- 
preme Court of the United States, in my 
opinion, has overstepped the bounds of 
propriety. It has told the Congress of 
the United States in so many words: 
“Even though you are acting within 
your jurisdiction, and even though you 
say the information you seek is needful 
and necessary to carry out your con- 
stitutional duty to legislate, you never- 
theless cannot have that information 
unless we, the Supreme Court, say you 
can have it.” 

I say that that is a breach of the 
separation of powers. It puts the Su- 
preme Court in the legislative chamber 
where it does not belong, and I, for one, 
am perfectly willing to send legislation 
to that Court today, if I can do it, and 
let them declare it unconstitutional; 
and then the people will rise up and de- 
mand that Congress be given back its 
inherent power to legislate. 

Mr. JAVITS. That is exactly my 
point. I say this is nothing but an ex- 
acerbation of a dissatisfaction that al- 
ready exists, and the proposed bill will 
only make it worse. 

Mr. BUTLER. I respectfully disagree 
with the Senator. I am the last Mem- 
ber of this body who would do anything 
to hurt the Supreme Court as an insti- 
tution. I believe we have a right to 
counsel the Court. When the Court 
thinks we have done something that is 
unconstitutional, they do not have any 
qualms in telling us about it. They are 
a coordinate branch of the Government. 
If the Government is to work well, we 
must work in coordination. The three 
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branches of the Government must be 
able to communicate with one another. 
This is our method of communication. 
This bill would tell the Court, “In our 
opinion you have usurped our power. 
We resent it. We want you to take a 
second look at what you are doing.” 

Mr. JAVITS. At the same time, Mr. 
President, if I may sum up my deep- 
seated opposition to this particular bill, 
it is that if we approve it in either 2 
stages or 1 stage, we say, “We deprive 
you of certain powers which you have 
had and exercised for over a century.” 
That is where I think this is court- 
raiding, and therefore, to be equated 
with the court-packing bill of 1937. 

Mr. BUTLER. When we come to talk 
about powers which have been exercised 
since the foundation of this Govern- 
ment, I say they have been exercised un- 
der the grant of Congress; and what 
powers Congress gives, those powers can 
be taken away. 

Mr. JAVITS. Out of respect for the 
principle of the separation of powers I 
do not think we should take it away, and 
that is why I say this is the funda- 
mental difference. 

Mr. BUTLER. I do not like to, but I 
beg to differ with my respected col- 
league. However, I must go on. 

Very few will argue that the Supreme 
Court has no power to declare an act of 
Congress unconstitutional. But this 
power is at best only implicit in the 
Constitution. The power of the Con- 
gress to regulate and make exceptions to 
the appellate jurisdiction of the Su- 
preme Court is expressly stated in the 
Constitution. The exercise of a consti- 
tutionally-granted power in a constitu- 
tional way cannot possibly be destructive 
of the constitutional purpose. On the 
contrary, it may be in a given instance 
the only way in which the constitutional 
purpose can be preserved. 

There is a great deal of precedent for 
Congressional action withholding juris- 
diction from Federal courts. The first 
Judiciary Act, passed in 1789, withheld 
from the jurisdiction of the district and 
circuit courts that whole group of cases 
involving the Constitution, laws and 
treaties of the United States, except 
for offenses against the United States, 
seizures and forfeitures made under the 
impost, navigation, or trade laws of the 
United States, and suits by aliens under 
International Law or treaties. The re- 
sult of this act was that original juris- 
diction in that whole group of cases was 
exercised by State courts, subject to ap- 
peal to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

Section 11 of the Judiciary Act of 
1789, applicable to diversity jurisdiction, 
forbade diversity suits involving assign- 
ments unless diversity existed between 
the original parties to the promisory 
note or chose in action, This limitation 
was applicable to all Federal courts, in- 
cluding the Supreme Court; and its 
validity was upheld by the Supreme 
Court in 1799 in the case of Turner v. 
Bank of North America (4 Dall. 8), and 
again in 1850 in the case of Sheldon v. 
Still (8 Howard 441). 

The act of March 3, 1839, Fifth United 
States Statutes at Large, page 339, made 
decisions of the Secretary of the Treas- 
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ury in tax disputes final, and not subject 
to any appeal. This provision was up- 
held in the case of Cary v. Curtis (3 
Howard 236). 

The act of March 2, 1867, Fourteenth 
United States Statutes at Large, page 
475, provided that “no suit for the pur- 
pose of restraining the assessment or 
collection of any tax shall be maintained 
in any court.” The validity of this act 
was never questioned. 

The Norris-LaGuardia Act, Title 29, 
United States Code, section 107, pro- 
vided that no court of the United States 
shall have jurisdiction to issue a tempo- 
rary or permanent injunction in a case 
growing out of a labor dispute except 
under defined conditions. The validity 
of this act has never been questioned. 

The portal to portal Pay Act of 1947, 
title 29 United States Code, sec. 252 (d), 
provided that no court of the United 
States, or of any State, Territory, or pos- 
session of the United States shall have 
jurisdiction of any action, whether in- 
stituted prior to, or on, or after May 14, 
1947, to enforce liability or impose pun- 
ishment for or on account of the fail- 
ure of the employer to pay minimum 
wages or overtime compensation under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938. 
Validity of this provision was upheld in 
Thomas v. Carnegie Illinois Steel Corp. 
(174 F. 2d 711), and Battaglia v. G. M. C. 
(169 F. 2d 257). An effort was made to 
get the Battaglia case reversed in the 
United States Supreme Court but that 
Court denied certiorari, thus in effect 
affirming the case (335 U. S. 887). 

The Johnson Act, (title 28 United 
States Code, sec. 1341), provided that 
United States district courts should not 
enjoin the administration of State taxes, 
subject to the qualification that a “plain, 
speedy, and efficient remedy may be had” 
in the State courts. This act did not 
prevent appeal to the United States Su- 
preme Court of a State court decision 
embracing a Federal question. Another 
provision of the same act (28 United 
States Code sec. 1342) provided that dis- 
trict courts should not enjoin the rate 
orders of State agencies. This pro- 
vision was subject to four qualifications: 
(1) that jurisdiction is based solely on 
diversity of citizenship or repugnance 
to the Constitution; (2) that the order 
does not interfere with interstate com- 
merce; (3) that the order was issued 
after notice and hearing; and (4) that 
a “plain, speedy, and efficient remedy 
may be had in the courts of such State.” 
Under this law, appeals may be taken 
from State courts to the Supreme Court 
on the constitutional issue as to whether 
the rate order is confiscatory and de- 
prives the utility of its property without 
due process of law. Also, if the review 
afforded by State courts is merely an- 
other step in the rate-making function 
and is in the nature of a legislative, 
rather than a judicial, review, litigation 
may be instituted in Federal courts. 

The recent Supreme Court decision in 
the case of Myron Wiener, removed 
from the War Claims Commission in 
1953, involved another instance of lim- 
itation on the jurisdiction of the Fed- 
eral courts. As the Supreme Court 
pointed out, War Claims Commission 
decisions are, by reason of a specific 
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statutory provision, final and not ap- 
pealable to any court. 

The argument has been made that the 
grant of judicial power in section 1 of 
article III of the Constitution conflicts 
with the grant of power to the Con- 
gress, in section 2 of the same article, to 
regulate and make exceptions to the ap- 
pellate jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court. This argument confuses judicial 
power with jurisdiction. Judicial power 
is distinct from jurisdiction. Judicial 
power is the authority a court may ex- 
ercise when it has jurisdiction. The two 
sections of Article III of the Constitution 
are not in conflict. All the provisions 
with respect to jurisdiction are in the 
second paragraph of section 2, which 
delineates the circumstances and condi- 
tions under which the judicial power 
may be exercised. 

A very long line of cases holds that 
the Supreme Court can exercise only 
that appellate jurisdiction which the 
Congress authorizes by statute. Thus, 
in Barry v. Mercein (5 Howard 103), a 
case decided in 1847, the Supreme Court 
declared: 

This Court has appellate power only in 
cases provided by Congress. 


In the case of Re Kaine (14 Howard 
103) decided in 1852, it was said This 
Court, therefore, as it has always held, 
can exercise no appellate jurisdiction, 
except in the cases, and in the manner 
and form, defined and prescribed by 
Congress.” 

Other important cases which are au- 
thority for the same proposition include 
Wiscart v. Dauchy ((1796) 3 Dallas, 
321); Clarke v. Bazadone ((1803) 1 Cr. 
212) ; United States v. Goodwin ((1812) 
7 Cr. 108); United States v. Gordon 
((1813) 7 Cr. 287); United States v. 
Nourse ((1832) 6 Pet. 470); Ex parte 
Dorr ((1845) 3 How. 103); Forsythe v. 
United States ((1850) 9 How. 571); Ex 
parte Vallandigham ((1864) 1 Wall. 
243); Daniels v. Chicago & Rock Island 
Railroad Co. ((1866) 3 Wall. 250); 
Walker v. United States ((1866) 4 Wall. 
163); Ex parte Yerger ((1869) 8 Wall. 
85) ; Butterfield v. Usher (1876) 91 U.S. 
246); United States v. Young ((1877) 94 
U. S. 258); United States v. Sanges 
((1892) 144 U. S. 310); American Con- 
struction Co. v. Jacksonville, Texas, 
Kansas, Western R. R. Co. ((1893) 148 
U. S. 372); Colorado Central Consoli- 
dated Mining Co. v. Turck ((1893) 150 
U. S. 138); Chapman v. United States 
((1896) 164 U. S. 436); United States v. 
Bitty ((1908) 208 U. S. 393); Montgom- 
ery Building & Construction Trades 
Council v. Ledbetter Erection Co. ((1952) 
344 U. S. 178). 

Another and shorter line of cases, 
which might appear at first glance to be 
contradictory to this principle, upon ex- 
amination is seen to arrive at the same 
result. This lesser line of cases rests on 
the basic conception that the source 
of the appellate jurisdiction is constitu- 
tional, and does not arise from Congres- 
sional statutes; but all these cases hold 
that the Congress does have power to 
limit appellate jurisdiction by excep- 
tions and regulations. The cases in this 
shorter line take the position that where 
the Congress has in terms affirmatively 
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granted appellate jurisdiction to the Su- 
preme Court, as in the Judiciary Acts, 
these acts must be construed as an ex- 
ercise by the Congress of its power to 
regulate the appellate jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court, and therefore must be 
deemed impliedly to exclude all appel- 
late jurisdiction not specifically included 
within the statutory declaration. 

Thus, in Durousseau v. United States 
(6 Cr. 307), decided in 1810, it was said: 

When the first legislature of the Union 
proceeded to carry the third article of the 
Constitution into effect, they must be under- 
stood as intending to execute the power 
they possessed of making exceptions to the 
appellate jurisdiction of the Supreme Court. 
They have not, indeed, made these excep- 
tions in express terms. They have not de- 
clared that the appellate power of the Court 
shall not extend to certain cases; but they 
have described affirmatively its jurisdiction, 
and this affirmative description has been 
understood to imply a negative on the exe- 
cution of such appellate power as is not 
comprehended within it. 


In Ex Parte McCardle (7 Wall. 506), 
decided in 1869, it was said: 

The principle that the affirmation of ap- 
pellate jurisdiction implies the negation of 
all such jurisdiction not affirmed having 
been established, it was an almost neces- 
sary consequence that acts of Congress, pro- 
viding for the exercise of jurisdiction, should 
come to be spoken of as acts granting juris- 
diction, and not as acts making exceptions 
to the constitutional grant of it. 


In Maynard v. Hecht (151 U. S. 324), 
decided in 1894, it was said: “An af- 
firmative description of the appellate 
jurisdiction of this court in a suit implies 
a negative on the exercise of such appel- 
late power as is not comprehended 
within it.“ 

Other cases in this line are United 
Statse v. More ((1805) 3 Cr. 159); Mer- 
rill v. Petty ((1873) 16 Wall. 338); and 
Murdock v. Memphis ((1875) 20 Wall. 
590). 

Thus, the Supreme Court has re- 
peatedly held that while the appellate 
power of the United States extends to all 
cases within the judicial power of the 
United States, actual jurisdiction under 
the power is confined within such limits 
as Congress sees fit to prescribe. Lead- 
ing cases supporting this position include 
Martin v. Hunter ((1816) 1 Wheat. 304, 
337) ; The Francis Wright ((1882) 105 U. 
S. 381, 385); Ex parte Yerger ((1869) 8 
Wall. 85, 98); Luckenbach S. S. Co. v. 
United States ((1926) 272 U. S. 533) and 
St. Louis R. R. Co. v. Taylor ((1908) 210 
U. S. 281). 

The plain meaning of article III, sec- 
tion 2, clause 2 of the Constitution per- 
mits of no doubt that the Congress can 
regulate and make exceptions to the ap- 
pellate jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court. It is an elementary principle of 
constitutional law that words of the Con- 
stitution are to be given the meanings 
they have in common use. Leading cases 
on this point are Tennessee v. Whitworth 
(117 U. S. 139, at page 147), decided in 
1886; and Fairbanks v. United States 
1801 U. S. 283, at page 287), decided in 

The power granted to the Congress un- 
der article ITI, section 2, clause 2 is a 
discretionary power, and Congress may 
therefore, in exercising this power, use 
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any means within the scope of the grant 
Hepburn v. Griswold ((1870) 8 Wall 
603); Champion v. Ames (the Lottery 
case) ((1903) 188 U. S. 321). As it was 
declared in the case of The Francis 
Wright (105 U. S. 381, at page 386) : “Not 
only may whole classes of cases be kept 
out of the jurisdiction altogether, but 
particular classes of questions may be 
subjected to reexamination and review, 
while others are not.” 

An extremely important point to bear 
in mind in consideration of this whole 
matter is that the right of appeal is not 
essential to due process. An excellent 
statement on this point will be found in 
Reetz v. Michigan (188 U. S. 505), a case 
decided in 1903. Due process does not 
comprehend the right of appeal McKane 
v. Durston (153 U. S. 684, at page 687). 
Another good authority on this point is 
Lott v. Pittman (243 U. S. 588, decided 
in 1917). More recent authorities, to the 
same effect, are Luckenbach Steamship 
Company v. United States (272 U. S. 533, 
decided in 1926) ; and District of Colum- 
bia v. Clawans (300 U. S. 617, decided in 
1937), where it was held that a curtail- 
ment of the appellate jurisdiction of the 
Court raises no question of due process. 

As the Charleston (W. Va.) Mail said 
in an editorial on May 29, referring to 
section 1 of the bill: 

The very area in which the Court is often 
(and mistakenly) held to be the final arbiter 
is, in itself, subject to Congressional review. 
And if, as it happens, Congress decides that 
the court has taken upon itself more powers 
than it is capable of handling in the pub- 
lic’s interest, Congress may make such regu- 
lations as it thinks necessary to restrain or 
enlighten or correct the Court. 

The fact that Congress has been hesitant 
to exercise its own right of review does not 
minimize its constitutionality. 

There is nothing strange about this and 
nothing inconsistent with the notion of a 
government in which the sovereign power 
rests with the people. It would be stranger 
still if the Constitution had set the Court 
apart from the other branches of the Gov- 
ernment and given it some special immunity 
from the checks and balances which restrain 
the others from wayward arrogance and the 
assumption of absolute powers. 

The Court can err and wander afield and 
when, in the common judgment, it does, the 
ways to check it are provided. It can reverse 
itself, as it sometimes does. The President, 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
can change its composition. The people can 
amend the Constitution to provide it a clear 
light upon the popular will. The method 
proposed by Senators JENNER and BUTLER is 
simply the one reserved to Congress to pro- 
tect it from being overbalanced and undone 
by the judiciary. 


Even witnesses who testified against 
S. 2646 have admitted the constitution- 
ality of the proposal embodied in section 
1. Joseph Rauh, who testified for 
Americans for Democratic Action, said in 
his prepared statement: 

I am aware, of course, that article III of 
the Constitution specifies only the cases in 
which the Supreme Court shall have original 
jurisdiction and says that in all other cases 
the Court shall have appellate jurisdiction 
“with such exceptions and under such regu- 
lations as the Congress shall make.” I am 
aware, too, that frequent statements can 
be found in Supreme Court opinions that 
Congress has unlimited power to regulate 
the jurisdiction of the lower Federal courts 
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and the appellate jurisdiction of the Su- 
preme Court. 
It may be argued, too, 


Said Mr. Rauh, 

that there is precedent for S. 2646. In 1868, 
the Radical Republican Congress withdrew 
from the appellate jurisdiction of the Su- 
preme Court review of certain judgments 
of the United States circuit courts in habeas 
corpus proceedings, in order to frustrate a 
Supreme Court determination of the va- 
lidity of post-Civil War reconstruction leg- 
islation. Even though the case had already 
been argued and was under consideration 
by the Supreme Court when the 1868 act 
was adopted, a unanimous Supreme Court 
held in Ex parte McCardle (7 Wall. 506 (U. S. 
1868)) that Congress had deprived it of its 
authority to decide the case. 


Mr. Ernest Angell, who testified rep- 
resenting the American Civil Liberties 
Union, and who opposed the bill, was 
asked if he was arguing “not the consti- 
tutionality of what is proposed in this 
bill, not Congress’ right to do it, but 
merely the advisability of doing it,” and 
he replied, “Precisely.” Then Senator 
JENNER asked him: “In other words, you 
realize Congress has the authority to do 
it under the Constitution?” and Mr. 
Angell replied, As specified in article 
III. Iam glad you brought it up. It is 
a very, very pertinent question, I might 
say.” 

Leonard Boudin testified on behalf of 
the Emergency Civil Liberties Commit- 
tee, and opposed the bill. This passage 
from his testimony is significant. 
Counsel asked: 

You mean the power of the United States 
Supreme Court to have appellate jurisdic- 
tion over constitutional problems is inherent 
in this Constitution? 


Mr. Boudin replied: “Yes.” 

Counsel said: “With the exception 
that the Congress may make regulations 
and exceptions?” and Mr. Boudin re- 
plied: “Yes.” 

Mr. Arthur J. Freund, of St. Louis, an 
outstanding member of the bar and a 
member of the American Bar Associa- 
tion Special Committee on Individual 
Rights as Affected by National Security, 
testified in opposition to the bill. Dur- 
ing the course of his testimony, the fol- 
lowing colloquy took place: 

Mr. SourRWINE. Do you, yourself, challenge 
the constitutionality of the provision of 
section 2 of article III which gives the Con- 
gress authority to regulate the jurisdiction 
of the Supreme Court and make exceptions 
to it? 

Mr. FREUND. You can't challenge the con- 
stitutionality of a constitutional provision. 
I think what you do is to determine how a 
particular case fits into a specific category 
of the Constitution with respect to the whole 
instrument. 

Mr. Sourwine. But the phrase you just 
read, sir, appeared to indicate that you felt 
this bill was a challenge to the Constitution. 

Mr. FREUND. I do. 

Mr, Sourwine. But, since this bill only 
seeks to utilize an authority which is spe- 
cifically granted by the Constitution, how 
can it be a challenge to the Constitution? 

Mr. FREUND. I think it is a challenge to 
the Constitution, probably, not in its actual 
legal verbiage, but in its effect upon individ- 
ual rights guaranteed under the Constitu- 
tion that I anticipate would be affected. 

Mr. Sourwine, You mean that by this bill, 
if Congress passed it, Congress would be 
doing something which the Constitution 
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authorizes it to do, but would be doing it 
with an unconstitutional effect or in an 
unconstitutional way? 

Mr. Freunp. I would accept that. 

Mr. Sourwine. That is what you mean? 

Mr. FREUND. Yes. 


Later on in his testimony, Mr. Freund 
was asked if he had knowledge of any 
case holding that Congress does not have 
the right to restrict or regulate the ap- 
pellate jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court, and he replied that he did not. 

Jefferson B. Fordham, dean of the 
University of Pennsylvania Law School, 
testified and submitted a formal state- 
ment. Dean Fordham said: 


In my testimony it is my purpose not to 
explore the constitutional questions. I do 
not grant that your bill would be consti- 
tutional in that respect. I pass that ques- 
tion, 


Dean Fordham went on to most 
strongly attack the bill—that is, the 
original Jenner bill, which is all that 
was before the committee at that time. 

Toward the end of Dean Fordham’s 
testimony, counsel said: 


You and I agree that there should be some 
legislation against subversion. What can 
the Congress do about this matter now? 


Dean Fordham replied: 


I do not really have any mature notion 
about that. I don't feel quite qualified to 
advise about that as to what particular 
change would be made there. 


Then the following colloquy took 
place: 

Mr. Sourwine. All right, sir. I move to 
one more thing. The committee would like 
very much to have your opinion as to the 
constitutionality of Senator JENNER’S bill. 
You said initially that you did not concede 
that—do you have any doubt about it? 

Mr. ForpHAM. I have some doubt about 
it, on a rather broad theory with respect to 
its application to the cases coming up from 
the State courts. It isn’t based on any spe- 
cific provision of the Constitution. It is 
based on a rather broader theory. We do 
have some broad theories of constitutional- 
ism which are not based on express bases, 
such as the doctrine of intergovernmental 
immunity. 

It does seem to me that there is a basis 
for developing a rational theory here to take 
away from the Supreme Court the jurisdic- 
tion to review State court decisions involving 
the interpretation of the Bill of Rights, car- 
ried over in the 14th amendment and so on, 
does involve, or would involve a kind of limi- 
tation upon the application of those provi- 
sions of the Constitution, which is out of 
harmony with the constitutional scheme. In 
other words, I put this in terms of a basic 
notion of the Constitution scheme. 

Mr. SounwiI NE. You would then negative 
the plain language of the Constitution in 
article III. section 2, paragraph 2, because of 
this basic scheme that you speak about? 

Mr. ForpHAM. Well, let us see about this 
plain language business. The Constitution 
says that the judicial power of the Supreme 
Court shall extend to certain things. Then 
it says that in certain of those things the 
Supreme Court will have original jurisdic- 
tion. As to all other things the Supreme 
Court shall have appellate jurisdiction. With 
such a caption you have it subject to such 
regulations as the Congress may prescribe. 

Senator JENNER. That is right. 

Mr. FORDHAM., I grant that Congress can 
make exceptions—I grant it can. 

Senator Jenner. You do not question the 
constitutionality of this bill? 
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Mr. ForpHamM. It is a question of how far 
the exceptions go. Wait a minute. May 
I ask you a question? Does this business go 
to the point that you deny all appellate 
jurisdiction to the Supreme Court? 

Mr. Sourwine. There are two schools of 
thought about it. I am not attempting to 
advance my own opinion. I only advance 
it as a theory. I would like to know if you 
do agree or if you do not agree. I think you 
are aware that there are two long lines of 
cases. 

The longer line, by all odds the majority 
line, is that the Supreme Court has no ap- 
pellate jurisdiction except as it is granted 
by the Congress. Certainly, under that line 
of opinion, Congress could take it all the 
way—what Congress grants it can take away. 
That was followed in the McCardle case 
where you recall the 1867 statute did not 
deny authority. It simply withdrew author- 
ity previously granted by repealing the grant. 
And the Court says, “We do no longer have 
this grant of authority from the Congress. 
We do not have the appellate jurisdiction.” 

The other line, I believe you will agree, is 
the one which we might say is followed by 
Story, that the grant of appellate jurisdic- 
tion comes from the Constitution itself but 
is subject to the exceptions and regulations 
of the Congress, and that when the Congress, 
in passing the Judiciary Act affirmatively, 
said the Court shall have thus and thus 
jurisdiction, that would be simply an in- 
verted way of expressing—— 

Mr. FORDHAM. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. That it was withdrawing 
jurisdiction, making an exception in all of 
the areas that it did not expressly include. 

Mr. FORDHAM. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. Under that second line of 
cases, however, there is an explicit recogni- 
tion of the right of the Congress to make 
exceptions. And it would mean that under 
that doctrine there is no place to draw the 
line at the point where Congress may not 
except, perhaps, at the top; in other words, 
if Congress should pass an act that says the 
Supreme Court shall have no appellate juris- 
diction whatsoever, then it might be argu- 
able under this secondary line of opinions 
which are cited that that act was uncon- 
stitutional but so long as they leave any 
appellate jurisdiction to the Supreme Court 
under that line of cases, it would be a con- 
stitutional act? 

Mr. ForpHam. Well, perhaps so, but there 
is the idea that a scintilla is not much of 
anything. 

Mr. Sounwi xz. You base that on the idea 
Senator JENNER’s bill here strips the Court 
of all but its 

Mr. ForpHamM. I don't say, Senator, that I 
have any view that this part of the bill is 
unconstitutional. I am not saying that it 
is. But I do say that there is a, I think, 
respectable theory. 

Mr. Sourwine. Is there any case that you 
can think of? 

Mr. PorpHAM. I cannot cite a case but I 
think that you can develop a respectable 
theory in line with the story thinking that 
this—that to bring about this result with 
finality of decision in the State courts on 
matters of interpretation of Federal Consti- 
tution, provisions like the 14th amendment 
which expressly contemplates Federal en- 
forcement, is out of harmony with the con- 
stitutional scheme. 

Mr. Sourwine. Federal enforcement is not 
available, only through the Supreme Court. 

Mr. ForpHAM. I know that is right. As a 
matter of fact, I frankly point out that the 
14th amendment expressly says that the 
Congress shall have power to pass legislation 
to enforce the 14th amendment. I have 
that in mind. 

Mr. Sounwi xz. We have been unable here 
to find any case turning on the question or 
involving the question of Congress’ power 
to regulate or make exceptions in which that 
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power was denied or in which there was any 
contention by the Supreme Court that it 
should be. We haven't been able to find a 
minority opinion of the Court which made 
that contention. And I wondered if you 
had run across some? 

Mr. ForpHaM. I do not have any. 

Senator JENNER. If you do, will you let us 
know about it? 

Mr. FORDHAM. I shall, sir. 

Senator JENNER. Thank you very much. 


I may say, Mr. President, that up to 
the present time Dean Fordham has not 
provided us with any case or even any 
minority opinion of the Supreme Court 
denying the power of the Congress to 
regulate or make exceptions to the appel- 
late jurisdiction of the Supreme Court. 

Mr. Thomas E. Harris, associate gen- 
eral counsel of the AFL-CIO, testified 
against the bill. 


Parenthetically, it may be of interest 


to point out that in his prepared state- 
ment, Mr. Harris said: 


We respectfully suggest that if Congress 
wishes to reverse the result of the Nelson 
case, taking it again as an example, S. 2646 
is a very poor way to go about it. The proper 
way, we believe, would be by the enactment 
of one of the various bills that were intro- 
duced at the 84th Congress, such as S. 3617 
or S. 3603, which specifically give the States 
concurrent power to legislate with respect 
to sedition against the Government of the 
United States. 


Then, a little further on in his state- 
ment, Mr. Harris said: 


The point we are making now is simply 
that if Congress is dissatisfied with the result 
of the Nelson decision, the cure is to enact a 
statute in effect overturning it. That rem- 
edy would preserve the orderly processes ‘of 
the law, while likewise achieving the result 
presumably sought by Congress; viz, clearing 
the way for State sedition prosecutions. 


As Senators will recognize, and as I 
have already pointed out, this approach 
which Mr. Harris suggested on behalf 
of the AFL-CIO is exactly what is em- 
bodied in section 3 of the bill as it has 
come from the committee. 

Mr. Harris was the only witness in op- 
position to the bill who challenged the 
constitutionality of the principle of the 
original Jenner bill; that is, withdrawal 
of appellate jurisdiction from the Su- 
preme Court, the principle which is now 
embodied, with limited application, in 
section 1 of the bill as it has come from 
committee. 

On this point, Mr. Harris said: 


I would like to make a comment, if I may, 
on the question of the constitutionality of 
S. 2646. 

I do this with some trepidation because I 
have not studied it with the care that should 
always be used before reaching a conclusion 
on such a matter. 

Article III, in dealing with the appellate 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, does, of 
course, state, with such exceptions, that it 
shall have appellate jurisdiction in appellate 
categories of cases with such exceptions as 
the Congress shall make.” 

I would suppose that the power of the 
Congress under that provision is, however, 
limited by the Bill of Rights, just as all other 
powers of the Federal Government are lim- 
ited by the Bill of Rights. 

Specifically I would suppose that just like 
the commerce clause and the treaty power or 
any other Federal power, that they must be 
exercised in accordance with due process and 
other provisions of the Bill of Rights. 
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If, for instance, the Congress should enact 
a law stating that a particular litigant, a 
particular named litigant, could not appeal 
a case, or that a court could not have juris- 
diction to entertain an appeal of a particu- 
lar named litigant, I would think that that 
would be unconstitutional, that that law 
would itself violate the due process clause. 

Now this is, of course, not the same sort 
of thing. 

It seems to me that the question on a 
statute like this would be whether there 
was any reasonable basis on which it could 
presume that Congress could segregate out 
these types of cases. 


Counsel for the committee asked: 
“Does it have to be reasonable?” 

Mr. Harris replied: 

Yes, I think that the test of due process 
is reasonableness. 

There is of course a presumption of rea- 
sonableness, I think. 


Then the following colloquy took 
place: 

Mr. SOURWINE. No, I mean does the exer- 
cise by the Congress of its authority under 
article III, section 2, paragraph 2, have to 
be reasonable? 

Isn't that a discretion given to the Con- 
gress? 

Mr. Harris. No, I do not think it is abso- 
lute any more than any other power of Con- 
gress. That is, I think it is subject to the 
limitations of the due process clause. 

Mr. Sourwine. You think that the due 
process clause gives anyone a right of appeal 
to the Supreme Court of the United States? 
Aren’t you confusing the right to have your 
cause reviewed with the right to have it ap- 
pealed to the Supreme Court? 

Mr. Harris. I think it gives a person the 
right that his right of appeal shall not be 
taken from him, except under due process 
of law. 

Mr. Sourwtne. Is there any right of appeal 
except by statute? 

Mr. Harris. No, I do not think there is, 
and I do not think that due process requires 
that a right of appeal be given. 

Mr. SourwineE. No, I would agree. 

Mr. Harris. And if all of the Supreme 
Court’s appellate jurisdiction were taken 
from it, it seems to me that that would 
probably be permissible. 

Mr. Sourwine. There are a lot of cases un- 
der which you can argue that you cannot 
take it at all. 

Mr. Harris. It is a problem of classification 
that it seems to me raises the problem: 

Mr. Sourwine. If the Supreme Court's ju- 
risdiction is taken away within a particular 
area affecting equally all persons within that 
area, there is no due process problem that 
arises, is there? 

Mr. Harris. I think that would depend 
on whether the definition of the area itself 
violated the due process clause. I have given 
one example that I think would be a viola- 
tion—if you named a particular person. 

Mr. Sourwine. I am talking about what is 
in this bill. 

Mr. Harris. I would think a provision that 
the Supreme Court shall not have jurisdic- 
tion to hear appeals by Negroes would vio- 
late the Constitution. 

Mr. Sourwine. There is nothing like that 
in this bill. 

Mr. Harris. No, but I point that out simply 
in answer to your suggestion or what I took 
to be your suggestion, that there are no 
limitations on the power of the Congress 
under article 3, section 2, paragraph (2). 
It seems to me that there are some due 
process limitations. The question then is 
what? 

Mr. Sounwixr. What I said might certainly 
be accepted as an intimation that that was a 
view. 
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However, what I was trying to do was to 
get at your view on the constitutionality of 
the provisions of this bill. 

You have previously raised the due process 
question. 

Mr. Harris. Yes. 

Mr. Sourwine. And I was wondering if 
you see any due process question, actual or 
Possible, under this bill. 

Mr. Harris. I do see a possible question. 

Mr. SourwIne. What is it? 

Mr. Harris. And I am not clear on what 
the answer to it would be. It does not seem 
to me an open or shut question either way as 
to whether the bill would be constitutional. 

Mr. Sounwi xk. Which of the provisions 
there do you have in mind as raising a due 
process question? 

Mr. Harris. I would think that they all 
raise some question. 

Mr. Sourwine. In what way? 

Mr. Harris. But I am not sure that the 
answer would be the same case in all of them. 
It may be, for instance, that depriving the 
Supreme Court of jurisdiction to review ad- 
missions to the State bar, that that entire 
category of cases might be accepted by the 
Court as a reasonable category and the elimi- 
nation of that jurisdiction as not violating 
the due process clause. 

Some of the other matters, on the cher 
hand, might be treated differently. 


It is significant, Mr. President, that 
even Mr. Harris, who suggested with 
some trepidation” the possibility that it 
might be possible to raise a constitutional 
question with respect to some possible 
exercise of the power of the Congress to 
regulate the appellate jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court under article III of the 
Constitution, apparently does not believe 
there is any such question involved in 
depriving the Supreme Court of jurisdic- 
tion to review admissions to the State 
bar—which is the only provision con- 
tained in section 1 of this bill. In other 
words, Mr. Harris’ testimony amounts 
to an expression that section 1 of this 
bill is constitutional. 

A statement of Thurgood Marshall was 
read by Clarence Mitchell, Director of 
the Washington Bureau, National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored 
People. The statement did not contend 
that the bill was unconstitutional, and 
Mr. Mitchell, in his oral testimony, did 
not make that contention. 

Mr. Benjamin E. Smith testified on 
behalf of the National Lawyers Guild, 
in opposition to the bill, but he did not 
contend that the bill was unconstitu- 
tional. Near the end of his testimony, 
Mr. Smith was asked: 

Do you regard the provision in article III. 
section 2, paragraph 2, of the Constitution 
with respect to the appellate power of the 
Court, as one of the check-and-balance pro- 
visions of the Constitution? 


He replied: “Yes, I do.“ 

Counsel then asked Mr. Smith: 

Well, will you explain how the utilization 
by the Congress of a check-and-balance pro- 
vision of the Constitution can be contrary 
to the maintenance of the balance of power 
set up in the Constitution? 


Mr. Smith replied: 


Well, I think that it depends, Mr. Sour- 
wine, upon the way in which this portion of 
the Constitution is made use of. I think 
that certainly it is a part of the check-and- 
balance system of our Government, but I 
think it is certainly a question of opinion 
as to what you propose to enact under this 
part of the Constitution as to whether or 
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not it really serves the intent of supportin 
check and balance. E z 


Under Federal Courts, section 199, in 
volume 36 of Corpus Juris Secundum, it 
is made clear that the Supreme Court 
has only such appellate jurisdiction as is 
affirmatively conferred by the Congress. 
This section reads in part as follows: 

Such eppellate powers as are given to the 
Supreme Court by the Federal Constitution 
are limited and regulated by acts of Con- 
gress and must be exercised in accordance 
with such regulations, and no appellate 
jurisdiction in a given case can be exercised 
by the Supreme Court if Congress has made 
no provision therefor. By statute (28 
U. S. C. A. secs, 344-350), Congress has speci- 
fied the appellate jurisdiction of the Su- 
preme Court, and the efect is to deny by 
implication all appellate jurisdiction which 
is not affirmatively conferred. Congress may 
give the Supreme Court appellate jurisdic- 
tion in respective matters as to which, un- 
der the Constitution, it has original juris- 
diction, but jurisdiction granted as original 
cannot be exercised as appellate. 


Dean Roscoe Pound of Harvard Uni- 
versity Law School submitted a state- 
ment in opposition to the bill, and ac- 
companied it with a letter in which he 
said: 

My statement does not cover the first of 
the two key issues of which you write. It 
seems to me enough to say that if Congress 
does have the power (which seems fairly 
clear) the particular exercise of it in this 
case would be very unfortunate. I have con- 
fined myself therefore to that proposition, 


The key issue Dean Pound referred to 
was the constitutionality of a provision 
withdrawing appellate jurisdiction from 
the Supreme Court. Dean Pound said 
it “seems fairly clear” that Congress does 
have this power. 

That concludes my discussion of sec- 
tion 1 of S. 2646 at this point. 

The first amendment embodying new 
language which I offered to S. 2646, and 
which as adopted by the committee is 
section 2 of that bill, relates to the 
power of Congress to inquire of wit- 
nesses in Congressional investigations. 
It pertains specifically to the decision of 
the United States Supreme Court in the 
case of Watkins v. United States (354 
U. S. 178). The opinion in this case in- 
volved a prosecution for criminal con- 
tempt under the provisions of section 102 
of the Revised Statutes, now section 192 
of title 2 of the United States Code. This 
provision of law, which was passed by 
the Congress in 1857, provides that any 
person, having been summoned as a 
witness by the authority of either House 
of Congress, who willfully makes default, 
duce papers upon any matter under in- 
quiry by any committee of either House 
of Congress, who wilfully makes default, 
or having opportunity, refuses to an- 
swer any question pertinent to the ques- 
tion under inquiry, shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, punishable by 
a fine of not more than $1,000 nor less 
than $100, and imprisonment in a com- 
mon jail for not less than 1 month nor 
more than 12 months. It is clear from 
this recital of the provisions of the stat- 
ute that in order to be convicted pur- 
suant to its provisions, first, a person 
must have been summoned as a witness; 
second, his attendance must relate to 
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a matter under inquiry by either House, 
or a duly constituted subdivision of 
either House; third, the witness must 
either make default or refuse to answer 
a question propounded by the Congres- 
sional body; and fourth, the question so 
propounded must be pertinent to the 
question under inquiry: It must be a 
question reasonably calculated to pro- 
duce information needed and desired by 
the legislative body conducting the in- 
quiry, as a part of that inquiry. It is 
this latter requirement with which the 
United States Supreme Court was pri- 
marily concerned in the case of Wat- 
kins against United States. 

The facts in that case are these. The 
House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee was conducting a hearing in Chicago 
and had summoned before it as a wit- 
ness a man by the name of Watkins. 
This man had in the course of his inter- 
rogation admitted to having cooperated 
with the Communist Party and having 
participated in Communist activities to 
such a degree that, to use his own words, 
“some persons may honestly believe that 
I was a member of the party.” He ac- 
knowledged that he had made contribu- 
tions upon occasions to Communist 
causes, that he had signed petitions for 
Communist causes, and attended cau- 
cuses at a Farm Equipment Workers In- 
ternational Union Convention at which 
Communist Party officials were present. 
He disclaimed ever having carried a 
Communist Party card or having ac- 
cepted the discipline of the Communist 
Party. He was then confronted with a 
list of names of persons concerning 
whom previous testimony had been given 
before the committee which indicated 
they were members of the Communist 
Party. When asked to identify, from his 
own knowledge, whether he knew any of 
them to have been members of the Com- 
munist Party, he refused to give the in- 
formation, not on the basis of the fifth 
amendment, but on the basis that he 
thought the questions were outside the 
proper scope of the committee's activity. 
He did say that he would answer ques- 
tions about persons whom he knew to be 
members of the Communist Party and 
whom he believed still were, but as to 
others, he refused to discuss what he 
called “the political activities of my past 
associates.” 

Following this refusal on the part of 
the witness, the chairman of the com- 
mittee submitted a report to the House 
of Representatives concerning the wit- 
ness’ refusal to answer the questions 
which had been propounded to him— 
House Report 159, 83d Congress, 2d ses- 
sion. The House thereupon directed the 
Speaker to certify the committee's re- 
port to the United States attorney for 
the initiation of criminal prosecution. 
This action was taken by a voice vote— 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 100, part 
5, pages 6382-6386. Later, a seven-count 
indictment was returned. The accused 
waived his right to a jury trial and was 
found guilty on all counts by the court 
and a sentence was imposed consisting 
of a fine of $100 and a suspended prison 
sentence of 1 year. 

Upon appeal to the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia, 
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the conviction was reversed by a 3-judge 
panel, 1 member dissenting. A rehear- 
ing en banc was requested and the full 
bench of the Court of Appeals after the 
rehearing affirmed the conviction, with 
the judges of the original majority in 
dissent (233 F. 2d 681). The Supreme 
Court thereafter granted certiorari (352 
U. S. 822). 

By way of summary, this is the posture 
of the case as we prepare to examine 
the decision of the Supreme Court. The 
inquiry was being conducted in Chicago 
by the House Un-American Activities 
Committee. The witness was asked to 
identify certain persons. He declined 
to answer with respect to some of the 
names presented to him, asserting that 
such questions were outside the scope 
of the committee’s authority. He was 
thereupon cited for contempt of Con- 
gress, and convicted, and this convic- 
tion, upon appeal, was upheld. 

The opinion of the Court in this case 
reads more like a Law Review article 
than a decision of the United Sates Su- 
preme Court. Several pages of the opin- 
ion are consumed by a detailed descrip- 
tion of the abuse of investigative author- 
ity of the English Parliament, some of 
the cited instances having occurred al- 
most 300 years ago. It also contains 
praise of the Royal Commissions of In- 
quiry now utilized under the parliamen- 
tary system. As far as I can determine, 
the Court in this review of parliamen- 
tary investigations and its studied praise 
of the Royal Commissions, is suggesting 
the utilization by Congress of such pro- 
cedures without any examination into 
the difference between the English Par- 
liament and the Congress of the United 
States or without sufficient consideration 
of the extreme power afforded a Royal 
Commission in its investigation. 

Following this review of ancient his- 
tory, the Supreme Court opinion in the 
Watkins case undertakes to review the 
investigative activities of the two Houses 
of Congress since the founding of the 
Republic. Finally, after the Court has 
inundated, by sheer verbiage, those who 
attempt to follow its logic, it returns 
to the issue of the guilt or innocente 
of the man charged. Ultimately, the 
Court determined that the witness was 
not accorded a fair opportunity to de- 
termine whether he was within his rights 
in refusing to answer the questions, and 
that his conviction was therefore in- 
valid under the due-process clause of the 
fifth amendment. The Court found that 
this fair opportunity was lacking because 
of vagueness, a vagueness which made 
it, according to the Court, impossible for 
the witness to determine what the ques- 
tion under inquiry was and, as a conse- 
quence, whether the question pro- 
pounded to him was, in fact, pertinent 
as required by the statute. The Court 
asserted that (1) the resolution creat- 
ing the committee was vague; and (2) 
the statement of the chairman of the 
committee outlining the purpose of the 
investigation was vague. The Court 
found itself befuddled by words like 
“un-American activities,” subversion 
and subversive propaganda,” and the 
“principle of the form of Government as 
guaranteed by our Constitution,” and it 
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bestowed upon the witness the benefit of 
its own confusion, although the witness 
had not asked for it. Bear in mind that 
the witness had not complained that he 
was unable to make the determination 
that the question was pertinent—in fact, 
he had asserted that it was not pertinent. 

As I see it, Mr. President, the decision 
of the Court pertained primarily to the 
words “question under inquiry”, as those 
terms are used in the contempt-of- 
Congress statute. The Court found that 
the question“ or matter“ under inquiry 
was not sufficiently defined to enable 
the witness to determine whether the 
question asked was pertinent to it. In 
the Court's view, there was no satis- 
factory showing that the committee 
needed and wanted, as a part of its then 
current inquiry, information which the 
questions Watkins refused to answer 
were reasonably calculated to produce. 
In this the Court saw a denial of due 
process to the witness in violation of the 
Fifth Amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States. The Court held that 
since the statute involved was a criminal 
statute there must be, under constitu- 
tional standards, sufficient certainty 
with respect to pertinency so as to clear- 
ly establish a standard of criminality in 
connection with the refusals to answer. 
Obviously, any alteration of this concept 
as a matter of principle would require a 
constitutional amendment. Of course, 
statement of this principle does not re- 
solve the question of whether there had 
been, in fact, sufficient clarity with re- 
spect to pertinency. The Court held 
there had not been. 

The Court, however, went considerably 
beyond this holding in its decision. In 
its sweeping discussion of the whole 
problem of the investigatory power of 
the Congress and its relationship to the 
private rights of individuals, the Court 
seems to be laying the foundation for 
denying Congress the use of criminal 
sanctions where the Court is not per- 
suaded of the legislative need, par- 
ticularly in those instances where public 
opprobrium might be inflicted upon the 
witness by reason of his refusal to an- 
swer a particular question asked of him. 
The Court, for example, states at page 
198, as follows: 

Accommodation of the Congressional need 
for particular information with the indi- 
vidual and personal interest in privacy is an 
arduous and delicate task for any court. 


Later, on that same page, the Court 
observes: 


The critical element is the existence of, 
and the weight to be ascribed to, the inter- 
est of the Congress in demanding disclosures 
from an unwilling witness. 


Later, on page 205, the Court com- 
ments: 


Protected freedoms should not be placed 
in danger in the absence of a clear determi- 
nation by the House or the Senate that a 
particular inquiry is justified by a specific 
legislative need. 


Still later, in its discussion of the pro- 
visions of the Legislative Reorganiza- 
tion Act, outlining the jurisdiction of 
the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee, the Court states: 


It is impossible in such a situation to 
ascertain whether any legislative purpose 
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justifies the disclosures sought and, if so, 
the importance of that information to the 
Congress in furtherance of its legislative 
function. 


As is evidenced from the Court’s 
lengthy opinion, there are several dif- 
ferent aspects to the problem of the re- 
lationship, to the rights of an individual 
witness, of the Congressional power to 
investigate in aid of legislation. One 
of these aspects is the need of the Con- 
gress for information on which to base 
legislation. The Court obviously alluded 
to this in the last quotation which I 
cited above. I can agree that a par- 
ticular inquiry must be justified by a 
legislative need, but I do not believe 
that the Supreme Court ought to be 
the judge of legislative need. I submit, 
Mr. President, that there is no authority 
under our form of government capable 
of making the decision of legislative need 
other than the Congress of the United 
States. The Congress is the constitu- 
tional repository of the power to legis- 
late. It alone knows what information 
is necessary to carry out its constitu- 
tional mandate. In this regard, I think 
that this principle was well stated by 
Senator Fessenden, of Maine, on March 
12, 1860, at a time when the Senate was 
considering the scope of the resolution 
authorizing an investigation of the in- 
cident at Harpers Ferry. Senators will 
find his remarks in the Congressional 
Globe, 36th Congress, Ist session, at page 
1102: 

Congresses have appointed committees 
after committees, time after time, to make 
inquiries on subjects of legislation. Had we 
not power to do it? Nobody questioned our 
authority to do it. We have given them 
authority to send for persons and papers 
during the recess. Nobody questioned our 
authority. We appoint committees during 
the session, with power to send for persons 
and papers. Have we not that authority, 
if necessary to legislation? Who is to be the 
judge as to our duties necessary to legisla- 
tion? Who is to judge of the necessity? 
We. Senators may say there is danger in it; 
they may object that we are judges in our 
own case. Sir, we are judges for the good 
of the Nation, for the good of the people. 
They have made us their legislature; they 
have told us what to do; they have told us 
how far we may go with relation to certain 
matters, and where we must stop; but as to 
the mode by which we are to accomplish 
the great purposes for which we were 
created, and do the great things which we 
were appointed to do, they have left that 
to us. 


Mr. President, the Court cannot know 
the information the Congress needs in 
order to fulfill its legislative function, 
nor can the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment, There is real necessity, there- 
fore, to provide a means by which the 
Court may ascertain that the Congress 
has determined that there is a legislative 
need to secure an answer to questions 
which Congressional committees have 
propounded. I do not understand this 
to be at odds with the observations of 
the Court. The Supreme Court itself 
said: 

Only the legislative assembly initiating an 
investigation can assay the relative necessity 
of specific disclosures (p. 206). 


I have attempted to set forth such 
a proceeding in an amendment to 
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the contempt-of-Congress statute. My 
amendment provides that a question is 
presumed to be pertinent in the sense 
that it is responsive to a legislative need, 
first of all, unless timely objection is 
made to the question by the witness. 
This is in accord with a long line of de- 
cisions based on well-recognized prin- 
ciples. 

The constitutional grant of all legis- 
lative powers to the Congress necessarily 
included the power to secure needed in- 
formation. As the Supreme Court itself 
said in the case of McGrain v. Daugherty 
(273 U. S. 135, 161) decided in 1927: 

There is no provision expressly investing 
either House with power to make investiga- 
tions and exact testimony to the end that 
it may exercise its legislative function ad- 
visedly and effectively. So the question arises 
whether this power is so far incidental to 
the legislative function as to be implied. 

In actual legislative practice power to se- 
cure needed information by such means has 
long been treated as an attribute of the power 
to legislate. It was so regarded in the British 
Parliament and in the Colonial legislatures 
before the American Revolution; and a like 
view has prevailed and been carried into 
effect in both Houses of Congress and in most 
of the State legislatures. 


In this same case, the Supreme Court 
quoted approvingly from the decision in 
the case of People v. Keeler (99 N. Y. 
473), where the Court said: 

We are bound to presume that the action 
of the legislative body was with a legitimate 
object if it is capable of being so con- 
strued, and we have no right to assume that 
the contrary was intended. 


Thirty years later, in the case of In 
Re Chapman (166 U. S. 661, 670), the 
Supreme Court of the United States had 
declared: 

We cannot assume on this record that the 
action of the Senate was without a legiti- 
mate object, and so encroach upon the prov- 
ince of that body. Indeed, we think it affir- 
matively appears that the Senate was acting 
within its right, and it was certainly not 
necessary that the resolutions should declare 
in advance what the Senate meditated doing 
when the investigation was concluded. 


These decisions embody the principle 
that a legislative purpose must be pre- 
sumed in authorizing a Congressional 
investigation. On the basis of this prin- 
ciple, Federal courts have repeatedly 
held—as late as 1947 in the case of 
United States v. Dennis (72 F. Supp. 
417), and as late as 1948 in Barsky v. 
United States (167 F. 2d 241)—that the 
courts will not try to determine in ad- 
vance whether legislation might result 
from an investigation which would be 
either unconstitutional or invalid. 

Standing committees of the Senate, 
and their subcommittees, are specifically 
granted investigatory powers by the Leg- 
islative Reorganization Act of 1946. Sub- 
section 134 (a) of that act provides: 

Each standing committee of the Senate, 
including any subcommittee of any such 
committee, is authorized to hold such hear- 
ings, to sit and act at such times and places 
during the sessions, recesses, and adjourned 
periods of the Senate, to require by subpena 
or otherwise the attendance of such wit- 
nesses and the production of such corre- 
spondence, books, papers, and documents, to 
take such testimony and to make such ex- 
penditures (not in excess of $10,000 for each 
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committee during any Congress) as it deems 
advisable. Each such committee may make 
investigations into any matter within its 
jurisdiction, may report such hearings as 
may be had by it, and may employ steno- 
graphic assistance at a cost not exceeding 25 
cents per hundred words. 


The boundaries of the Congressional 
power of inquiry were discussed in 
Townsend v. U. S. (decided in 1938 (95 
F. 2d 352, 361), where it was said: 

A legislative inquiry may be as broad, as 
searching, and as exhaustive as is necessary 
to make effective the constitutional powers 
of Congress.* * * A judicial inquiry relates 
to a case, and the evidence to be admissible 
must be measured by the narrow limits of 
the pleadings. A legislative inquiry anti- 
cipates all possible cases which may arise 
thereunder, and the evidence admissible 
must be responsive to the scope of the 
inquiry, which generally is very broad. 
Many a witness in a judicial inquiry has, no 
doubt, been embarrassed and irritated by 
questions which to him seemed incompetent, 
irrelevant, immaterial, and impertinent. 
But that is not a matter for a witness finally 
to decide. Because a witness could not un- 
derstand the purpose of cross-examination, 
he would not be justified in leaving a court 
room. The orderly processes of judicial de- 
termination do not permit the exercise of 
such discretion by a witness. The orderly 
processes of legislative inquiry require that 
the committee shall determine such ques- 
tions for itself. Within the realm of legis- 
lative discretion, the exercise of good taste 
and good judgment in the examination of 
witnesses must be entrusted to those who 
have been vested with authority to conduct 
such investigations, 


This, Mr. President, is a pronounce- 
ment by a Federal Court exactly in line 
with the theory embodied in section 2 
of S. 2646 as it has come from the com- 
mittee. As the Court said, The orderly 
processes of legislative inquiry require 
that the committee shall determine such 
questions for itself.” And as late as 1949 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
denying certiorari in the case of Mar- 
shall v. U. S. (176 F. 2d 473, 474, cert. 
denied 339 U. S. 933), accepted the prin- 
ciple enunciated in Townsend against 
United States, that within the realm of 
legislative discretion, the exercise of 
good taste and good judgment in the 
examination of witnesses must be en- 
trusted to those who have been vested 
with authority to conduct such investi- 
gations.” 

However, when an objection is raised 
on the grounds that a particular ques- 
tion is not pertinent to the matter under 
inquiry, then it becomes imperative to 
provide a procedure whereby pertinency, 
in the sense of legislative need, may be 
determined. The procedure which I 
have outlined in my amendment is that 
when objection is made, the presiding of- 
ficer shall rule. His ruling will stand 
unless reversed by the body on appeal. 
The ruling of the presiding officer, as 
I have used it, means the ruling of the 
Senator or Representative presiding at 
the hearing. The body, as I have used 
that term, means the body conducting 
the hearing, whether a committee, or a 
subcommittee, or other instrument of 
the Congress. 

As I previously remarked, the decision 
of the Court in the Watkins case related 
primarily to a determination of the scope 
of the words “question under inquiry” as 
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those terms appear in the contempt-of- 
Congress statute. This might be said to 
be a question of jurisdictional pertin- 
ency; and in this sense, my amendment 
does not affect the right of a defendant 
to secure a judicial interpretation. 

The word “pertinent” precedes the 
words “question under inquiry” in the 
statute. My amendment defines the 
word “pertinent,” not the words “ques- 
tion under inquiry.” I have sought to 
define the word “pertinent” in order to 
supply two deficiencies. One of these I 
have just discussed—that is, the amend- 
ment attempted to provide for a clear de- 
termination of legislative need so that 
the courts need not presume to be the 
judge of that factor. But there is a 
second objective of my amendment, Mr. 
President: that is, to provide a means for 
advising the witness and the court that 
the Congress believes that the question 
which has been propounded to the wit- 
ness is pertinent to a matter with respect 
to which the Congress has a right to in- 
quire. What we are here supplying is 
the mechanism by which the Supreme 
Court and the other Federal courts may 
know that the Congress considers the 
question and its answer pertinent to a 
matter under inquiry. This does not 
preclude the Court from concerning it- 
self with the private rights of the indi- 
vidual. It does advise the Court of the 
opinion of the Congress that the Con- 
gress considers the question pertinent to 
the matter under inquiry. It provides 
for the securing of a ruling contempo- 
raneous with the propounding of the in- 
quiry. It provides for an appeal from 
the ruling of the chair, and then it per- 
mits a further examination and deter- 
mination by the full House or full Senate 
when either of those bodies is called 
upon to adopt a resolution initiating a 
criminal prosecution under the con- 
tempt-of-Congress statute. Any cita- 
tion by the Senate or House in such a 
matter necessarily amounts to upholding 
the body which conducted the hearing at 
which the alleged contempt was com- 
mitted. It would necessarily involve the 
decision by the House or the Senate, as 
the case may be, that the information 
was required by legislative need and a 
further determination by the House or 
the Senate that the question propounded 
was in the minds of the Members of that 
body pertinent to a clearly understood 
matter under inquiry by one of its com- 
mittees. 

Mr. President, I know that there are 
those who have asserted that this legis- 
lation is an attempt to withdraw from 
the consideration of the Federal courts 
an essential element to the crime of con- 
tempt of Congress. Despite the attempts 
which have been made to thus tar this 
amendment with the brush of uncon- 
stitutionality, this amendment does not 
propose to withdraw from the jurisdic- 
tion of the Federal courts, considera- 
tion of the issue of whether the question 
propounded was, in fact, within the ju- 
risdiction of the committee. This is, as 
the Court pointed out, a jurisdictional 
concept of pertinency, and it must be 
satisfied. However, the statute does not 
deal with jurisdictional pertinency. It 
requires that the question asked be per- 
tinent to the issue under investigation. 
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The statute does not say that the in- 
quiry must be within the scope of the 
committee’s authority. If it is not, the 
whole proceeding is void and cannot 
provide the basis for a contempt convic- 
tion. Whether the investigation is pur- 
Suant to the committee’s authority is 
a separate issue which exists indepen- 
dent of the statute, as is clearly shown 
by the decision of the Supreme Court in 
the case of United States v. Rumely (345 
U. S. 41). 

Mr. President, I would not want to 
withdraw from the Court's considera- 
tion the issue of whether a question pro- 
pounded by a Congressional committee 
was, in fact, within the jurisdiction of 
the committee. I do not want any 
committee of Congress tc possess the 
power to summon persons, or to compel 
persons to submit documents and papers, 
or to answer questions, which that com- 
mittee, under its delegated authority, 
has no right to require. I have expressed 
myself on this subject many times. Be- 
yond this question of my own desire, I 
would deem such an attempt to be 
clearly unconstitutional. 

Those who assert this amendment at- 
tempts to withdraw court consideration 
of the jurisdictional issue do so in 
the face of the fact that such an in- 
terpretation would render the amend- 
ment unconstitutional and that it is 
a fundamental rule of construction of 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
that where a statute is subject to more 
than one interpretation, the courts will 
place upon it that interpretation which 
is constitutional in order to avoid strik- 
ing down the statute Crowell v. Benson 
(285 U. S. 22, 62, and cases cited). 

I hope, Mr. President, that with this 
clarification we may withdraw from the 
debate on this legislation any further 
assertion that this legislation is in- 
tended to, or is reasonably calculated to, 
or may constitutionally, deprive the 
courts of the United States of the op- 
portunity to determine whether the 
question asked is within the jurisdiction 
of the committee which asked it. 

Mr. President, the Supreme Court in 
the Watkins case spent 25 pages setting 
forth an opinion which culminated in 
a finding that the scope of an investiga- 
tion had not been sufficiently defined to 
enable the witness to determine the per- 
tinency of a question asked of him. In 
its linguistic beneficence, however, the 
Court has laid its foundation. It has 
forewarned the Congress. Determine 
your legislative need for information or 
we will do it for you, the Court has said. 
Yet, even the Justices who concurred in 
this opinion admit that only the legis- 
lative assembly initiating an investiga- 
tion can assay the relative necessity of 
specific disclosures. A more self-evident 
statement could not be imagined. And 
yet, you will be asked to defeat an 
amendment which provides a means 
whereby the Court may know that there 
is a legislative need and that the Con- 
gress has so found. 

Mr. President, I think that the Court 
in the Watkins opinion has proposed to 
move unjustifiably into the area of leg- 
islative power. I think we as Members 
of the Senate must be quick to repulse 
this invasion. We must be just as quick, 
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I might add, as the Court would be if 
the Senate of the United States or the 
Congress were to attempt to invade the 
judicial power. I prefer to think of this 
measure as corrective, not punitive— 
one which does not attempt to withdraw 
legitimate jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court, but does establish a devotion to 
the principle of separation of powers in 
the Federal Government. 

Mr. President, the issue is basically 
whether the legislative branch will con- 
tinue to be effective. The opinion in the 
Watkins case in a peroration at the close 
contains the following statement at page 
215: 

The legislature is free to determine the 
kinds of data that should be collected. It 
is Only those investigations that are con- 
ducted by use of compulsory process that 
give rise to a need to protect the rights of 
individuals against illegal encroachment. 


On the basis of this our freedom to in- 
form ourselves is apparently to be re- 
stricted to voluntary information which 
willing witnesses may supply and to such 
other information as we may elicit by 
compulsory process with the advice and 
consent of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. Those who have not 
attempted to legislate might believe that 
we can operate successfully as a legisla- 
tive body under this arrangement, but 
I certainly do not. We cannot obtain, in 
many cases, without the aid of compul- 
sory process, the information we need 
to legislate. For confirmation of this it 
is necessary to look no further than at 
the recent disclosures obtained through 
the use of the subpena in the hearings 
of the McClellan committee investigat- 
ing improper practices in labor and 
management. 

Investigation in aid of legislation is a 
vital function of a representative legis- 
lature. It is essential to the legislative 
process. This was recognized by the 
Supreme Court itself in McGrain against 
Daugherty, from which I already have 
quoted, when the Court stated that in- 
vestigations are a necessary and appro- 
priate attribute of the power to legislate. 
(273 U. S. 135, 175 (1927) .) 

Mr. Justice Clark, in his dissent in the 
Watkins case, also recognized this when 
he observed: 

To carry on its heavy responsibility the 
compulsion of truth that does not incrimi- 
nate is not only necessary to the Co: 
but is permitted within the limits of the 
Constitution. (Page 233.) 


When a nonelective body presumes to 
arrogate to itself the function of deter- 
mining whether there is legislative need 
for disclosures when investigations are 
being conducted by an agent of either 
House of Congress, it is time for the leg- 
islature to act and to act decisively. As 
we act, we preserve not just the powers 
of the Congress but also the power of 
the electorate who chose us to legislate; 
in adopting this amendment we shall be 
protecting not only our own prerogatives 
as part of the legislative branch,: but 
also those of the people of the United 
States and the States to whom we are 
responsible. 

Let me restate the heart of this matter. 

In the Watkins case, the Supreme 
Court ruled that a witness was entitled 
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to know with certainty whether the ques- 
tion being asked him was pertinent, since 
in the criminal statute on contempt 
Congress had made pertinency a factor 
in the crime of contempt. The Court 
suggested that this requirement. might 
be met by fully informing the witness 
of the reasons why the question was con- 
sidered pertinent. But that amounts to 
leaving the decision to the witness, and 
this is not a decision which should be 
left to the witness. Pertinency in the 
sense in which it is referred to here 
involves the legislative need for the, in- 
formation being sought, and this is a 
question to be determined by the legisla- 
tive body, and not otherwise. What I 
have proposed is to meet the requirement 
of certainty which the Supreme Court 
has enunciated by establishing a basis 
for contemporary determination by the 
legislative body of whether the informa- 
tion sought to be elicited by any par- 
ticular question is needed. First, my 
amendment provides that if the point 
of pertinency is not raised by the wit- 
ness with respect to a particular ques- 
tion, the question will be deemed perti- 
nent. Second, if the point of pertinency 
is raised by the witness, the body con- 
ducting the hearing will determine 
whether the question is pertinent in the 
sense that there is legislative need for 
the information sought to be elicited. 
Finally, the amendment embodies what 
every Senator knows to be a standard 
rule of procedure: that the ruling of 
the Chair will stand as the ruling of the 
body unless reversed on appeal by the 
body itself. 

The only reason there is a statutory 
crime of contempt of Congress is that 
Congress has enacted the statute making 
it a crime; and that same statute, en- 
acted by the Congress, makes pertinency 
a factor in that crime. Who will say 
that Congress does not have the right 
to amend its own statute so as to provide 
the certainty, with respect to pertinency, 
which the Supreme Court has declared 
to be needed? 

Now let us turn to the next section of 
S. 2646. 

The third committee amendment, 
which constitutes section 3 of the bill, 
would restore the enforceability in at 
least 42 States of the various antisubver- 
sive statutes which were rendered un- 
enforcible by the lawmaking the Su- 
preme Court indulged in in the case of 
Pennsylvania against Nelson. 

As the report of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee points out, the language of this 
proposed new section is very plain and 
would be difficult to misunderstand. 

The only field of State legislation 
which would be affected in any way is the 
area of State statutes providing crim- 
inal penalties for acts, attempts, or con- 
spiracies to commit sedition against a 
State or the United States, or to over- 
throw the government of a State or the 
Government of the United States. 

State legislation in this field was al- 
ways considered proper, until the Su- 
preme Court said otherwise in its deci- 
sion in the Nelson case. 

Before I go any further, I want to clear 
up what has come to be rather substan- 
tial and widespread confusion about the 
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intent of the Congress with respect to 
preempting the field of antisubversive 
legislation. This confusion results to a 
large extent from the very cavalier treat- 
ment which the United States Supreme 
Court, in its decision in the case of Penn- 
sylvania against Nelson, gave to the spe- 
cific Congressional declaration on this 
point which appears in section 3231 of 
title 18 of the United States Code. 

What the Supreme Court did in this 
connection was like making black white; 
the Court portrayed this statutory pro- 
vision as being what it is not, and not 
being what it is. 

Let me document this point so that it 
will be clear to all. 

Title 18 of the United States Code is 
the title which deals with criminal code 
and criminal procedure. This is not a 
mere codification; it is itself substantive 
law. It was enacted in 1948, and in- 
volved a reenactment, with numerous 
changes and consolidations and elimina- 
tions, of all the Federal criminal statutes 
in existence at that time. It was in- 
tended that after enactment of the bill, 
as the Judiciary Committee of the Sen- 
ate pointed out in its report on this new 
codification, filed by the senior Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Witey], on June 
14, 1948: 

Uncertainty will be ended and there will 
no longer be any need to examine the many 
volumes of the Statutes at Large as the bill, 
upon enactment, will itself embody the sub- 
stantive law which will thus appear in full 
in the United States Code. 


In the Nelson decision, the Supreme 
Court, laying a foundation for going for- 
ward with a lengthy consideration of 
various criteria used by the courts at dif- 
ferent times in determining questions of 
legislative preemption, said: 

Where, as in the instant case, Congress has 
not stated specifically whether a Federal stat- 
ute has occupied a field in which the States 
are otherwise free to legislate, different cri- 
teria have furnished touchstones for decision, 


Footnote 10 to the opinion, intended 
to document the Court’s assertion that 
Congress had not stated specifically 
whether the Smith Act has occupied its 
field, reads as follows: 

Petitioner makes the subsidiary argument 
that title 18 United States Code, section 3231 
shows a Congressional intention not to su- 
persede State criminal statutes by any pro- 
vision of title 18. Section 3231 provides: 
- “The district courts of the United States 
shall have original jurisdiction, exclusive of 
the courts of the States, of all offenses 
against the laws of the United States. 

“Nothing in this title shall be held to take 
away or impair the jurisdiction of the courts 
of the several States under the laws thereof.” 

The office of the second sentence is merely 
to limit the effect of the jurisdictional grant 
of the first sentence. There was no inten- 
tion to resolve particular supersession ques- 
tions by the section. 


The fact of the matter is, as research 
demonstrates, that the second sentence 
of section 3231 was not intended merely 
to limit the effect of the jurisdictional 
grant of the first sentence, but was a 
separate provision, derived from a num- 
ber of prior statutes, and intended by 
the revisers of the code, who explained 
it so, to be effective with respect to every 
provision of the Federal Criminal Code. 
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Research also makes it clear that the 
Court’s statement that there was no in- 
tention to resolve particular supersession 
questions by the section is extremely 
misleading, since it is obvious that the 
purpose of the section was to prevent 
supersession questions in the field of 
criminal law, by an explicit provision 
that would protect the validity and en- 
forceability of all State laws in this field. 

We could go back farther, but we need 
not go beyond March 4 of 1909 to make 
this clear. By an act approved March 
4, 1909, the then-existing Federal crimi- 
nal statutes were codified. These in- 
cluded statutes against treason and sedi- 
tion and other subversive activities. 
Section 326 of that act provided: 

Nothing in this title shall be held to take 
away or impair the jurisdiction of the courts 
of the several States under the laws thereof. 


Section 340 of that act provided: 

The crimes and offenses defined in this 
title shall be cognizable in the circuit and 
district courts of the United States, as pre- 
scribed in sections 563 and 629 of the Revised 
Statutes, 


It will be seen that in the 1909 codi- 
fication, the preservation of State juris- 
diction appeared in the statute before 
the clause relating to the jurisdiction of 
United States courts. 

On May 18, 1934, an act was approved 
which defined certain crimes related to 
bank robbery, but which was not enacted 
as a part of the Criminal Code. Section 
4 of this act provided: 

Jurisdiction of any offense defined by this 
act shall not be reserved exclusively to 
courts of the United States. : 


This act. was codified in 1940 as a part 
of title 12 of the United States Code; 
but when the Criminal Code was reen- 
acted in 1948, the essential provisions of 
this act were embodied in the new Crim- 
inal Code as section 2113 of title 18. 
However, the provisions of section 4 of 
the act of May 18, 1934, were not carried 
over into the new Criminal Code enacted 
in 1948, because, the revisers of that code 
explained in a note which is a part of the 
legislative history of the act, it was felt 
that the point was adequately covered 
by the provision in section 3231 of title 18 
that: 

Nothing in this title shall be held to take 
away or impair the jurisdiction of the courts 
of the several States under the laws thereof. 


The specific reviser’s note I refer to 
appears in the United States Code, im- 
mediately following section 3231, under 
the heading “Legislative History,” and 
reads as follows: 

The language of said section 588d of title 
12, United States Code, 1940 edition, which 
related to bank robbery, or killing or kidnap- 
ping as an incident thereto (see section 2113, 
of this title), and which read: “Jurisdiction 
over any offense defined by sections 588b and 
5880 of this title shall not be reserved ex- 
clusively to courts of the United States” was 
omitted as adequately covered by this sec- 
tion. 


Since this reviser’s note was a part of 
the legislative history of the act and was 
before the Congress when the new Crim- 
inal Code was enacted, it is clear that this 
represented the intention of the Con- 
gress, 
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The important point here is that the 
revisers intended the provision in the 
second paragraph of section 3231 to be 
applicable to each of the separate provi- 
sions of title 18, the new Criminal Code; 
and the Congress ratified this intention. 

In the 1940 edition of the United States 
Code, which was merely a codification 
of existing statutes and not a reenact- 
ment, as the 1948 Criminal Code was, 
section 546 provided: 

The crimes and offenses defined in this title 
shall be cognizable in the district courts of 
the United States, as prescribed in section 41 
of title 28. 


Section 547 of title 18 of the 1940 edi- 
tion of the United States Code provided: 
Nothing in this title shall be held to take 
away or impair the jurisdiction of the courts 
of the several States under the laws thereof. 


It will be noted that in the 1940 code 
these two provisions were codified as sep- 
arate sections. When the House of Rep- 
resentatives passed the bill which even- 
tually became title 18, the Criminal Code, 
the language of the 1940 codification was 
used, section 546 becoming the first para- 
graph of section 3231 and section 547 
becoming the second paragraph of sec- 
tion 3231. In the Senate, the language 
of the first paragraph was amended so 
as to give United States district courts 
original jurisdiction of all offenses 
against the laws of the United States, 
exclusive of the courts of the States. The 
purpose of this amendment was to pre- 
serve another provision of the 1940 cod- 
ification which granted such exclusive 
jurisdiction. The point to remember 
here is that what was involved was only 
offenses against the United States; that 
is, offense charged under some Federal 
law. There was nothing in this provision 
to affect in any way the jurisdiction of 
State courts over offenses charged under 
State laws. 

Furthermore, it should be noted that 
the second paragraph of section 3231 
was not, as the Supreme Court’s foot- 
note 10 indicates, added as a limitation 
on the jurisdictional grant of the first 
sentence. On the contrary, the second 
paragraph was retained without change 
when the first paragraph was amended. 

It is also worthy of note that a pro- 
vision dealing solely with the jurisdic- 
tion of the courts of several States under 
the laws of the States—which is what 
the second paragraph of section 3231 
is—can hardly be said, in logic, to be a 
limitation on a jurisdictional grant 
which deals solely, as does the first para- 
graph of section 3231, with the jurisdic- 
tion of Federal courts under Federal 
laws. 

Whether this footnote was written 
originally by Mr. Chief Justice Warren, 
as a part of his opinion, or was added, 
at some stage of the proceedings, by 
some law clerk, does not appear on the 
record. The fact remains that the 
footnote is so misleading as to consti- 
tute clear misrepresentation, Yet the 
Court’s position, justified solely by this 
footnote, that Congress has not stated 
specifically whether the Smith Act pre- 
empted its legislative field, is the key- 
stone of the whole opinion in the Nelson 
case. 
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It was never the intent of the Con- 
gress, by enactment of the Smith Act, 
the Internal Security Act, or any other 
piece of legislation, to tie the hands of 
the States so that they could not 
act against subversion directed either 
against the National Government. The 
effect produced by the Supreme Court 
decision in the Nelson case—that is, 
virtual invalidation of all State anti- 
subversive legislation—was not only un- 
intended by the Congress, but was not 
desired by the Congress. The way to 
eliminate this undesirable effect is to 
enact section 3 of S. 2646 into law. 

As the Judiciary Committee has 
pointed out, enactment of section 3 of 
S. 2646 could not and would not have 
any retroactive effect with respect to any 
person whose conviction was previously 
reversed. In many instances where 
prosecutions under State law have been 
dropped or dismissed at one stage or an- 
other as a result of the Supreme Court's 
ruling in the Nelson case and the recog- 
nition by State authorities that convic- 
tions could not be secured in the face 
of the Nelson case doctrine, new proceed- 
ings against the individuals involved 
could not now be started, because the 
statute of limitations has run. So it is 
clear that enactment of this section of 
the bill would not overcome all of the 
undesirable results flowing from the 
Nelson case decision. But enactment of 
this section will be doing all we can do 
in this field. 

Basically, the purpose of section 3 of 
this bill as it has come from the com- 
mittee is to meet the major problem 
raised by the Supreme Court’s decision 
in the Nelson case, and end the silent 
supersession of State authority in the 
field of antisubversive legislation. 

However, States would not have to 
enact new antisubversive laws if the Con- 
gress should adopt this section of the bill. 
Existing State laws against subversion 
would simply become once more effective 
and enforceable. 

In the Nelson case, the Supreme Court 
took the position that if Congress 
did not want to preempt a field of legis- 
lation, but rather wanted to leave the 
field open to concurrent State legisla- 
tion, Congress could do that also. In 
other words, Congress is not faced with 
the dilemma of having to avoid enact- 
ment of legislation in any particular 
field in order to avoid invalidating State 
legislation in that field. What is pro- 
posed by section 3 of this bill is that 
Congress make clear its intent that in 
the future antisubversive laws enacted 
by the Congress shall not prevent the en- 
forcement of State antisubversive laws. 
Of course, if Congress should later on de- 
cide that it wanted to preempt this field 
for Federal legislation, or that it wanted 
to invalidate State laws with respect to 
some particular area of subversion, 
Congress could always do so. 

The greatest evil of the Supreme 
Court’s decision in the Nelson case was 
that it purported to make new law of 
general applicability, which rendered 
unenforceable the anti-subversive laws 
of 42 States, Alaska, and Hawaii. With 
the Smith Act rendered unenforceable 
against current Communist activity by 
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the Supreme Court’s decision in the 
Yates and Schneiderman cases, and the 
Internal Security Act still in litigation 
after 8 years because the Supreme Court 
refused to meet its responsibility to pass 
on the constitutionality of that act, there 
is today no effective antisubversive leg- 
islation, State or Federal, which may be 
used to check the Communist conspiracy 
in this country. This helpless and hope- 
less situation must not be allowed to 
continue. 

Now we come to the last section of the 
bill. 

The basic objective of section 4 of S. 
2646 as it has come from the committee 
is to meet the decision in the Yates case 
and restore the effectiveness of the 
Smith Act provisions against organiz- 
ing for the overthrow of the Govern- 
ment of the United States by force and 
violence, and teaching or advocating 
such overthrow. 

This section of the bill contains a pro- 
posed finding respecting the need for 
legislative clarification of the Smith Act, 
and then embodies three proposed 
amendments to that act. 

The first of these would add the words 
“without regard to the immediate prob- 
able effect of such action” at the begin- 
ning of the paragraph presently defin- 
ing the crime of knowingly or willfully 
advocating or teaching the duty, neces- 
sity, desirability or propriety of over- 
throwing or destroying the Government 
of the United States or the government 
of any State, Territory, District, or pos- 
session thereof, by force or violence, or 
by the assassination of any officer of any 
such government. 

The second proposed amendment of 
the Smith Act, embodied in subsection 
(c) of section 4 of the bill, would make 
the factor of intent to cause the over- 
throw or destruction of the Government 
of the United States an element of the 
crime of advocating, advising, or teach- 
ing the duty, necessity, desirability, or 
propriety of overthrowing or destroying 
such government by force or violence. 

The third amendment which section 4 
of S. 2646 would make in the Smith 
Act is embodied in subsection (d), and 
consists of a definition of the term “or- 
ganize,” so as to give this term a reason- 
able legislative meaning so that the 
provision of the law against organizing 
for the overthrow of the Government of 
the United States by force and violence 
would have applicability to current ac- 
tivities of the Communist Party, U. S. A. 

It has been argued that section 4 of 
S. 2646 is bad because its first subsec- 
tion specifically mentions the decision 
in the Yates case. But, Mr. President, 
the problem we are attempting to meet 
involves the misinterpretation and mis- 
construction of a statute by a particular 
decision. We are seeking to correct this 
situation by making the Congressional 
intent so clear that it cannot be misin- 
terpreted or misconstrued. The best way 
to accomplish that is to call a spade a 
spade. We do not want to leave any doubt 
about the objective or effect of this pro- 
posed amendment; and the amendment 
is couched in language which will avoid 
any such doubt. 
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It is not merely a right of the Con- 
gress, but a duty of the Congress, to cor- 
rect any construction of one of its stat- 
utes by the Supreme Court which it con- 
siders to be wrong. The easiest, and 
clearest, and simplest way to do this is 
by reference to the specific opinion 
which contained the wrong interpreta- 
tion. 

In his memorandum of opposition to 
my amendments, the Senator from Mis- 
souri has written that the trial court in 
the Yates case “gave an instruction to the 
jury which called for a guilty verdict if 
they found the defendant advocated and 
taught the necessity and duty to over- 
throw the Government by force and vio- 
lence,” but that he did not tell them 
they had to find an urging or inciting. 

But I say to my colleagues it is im- 
possible logically to imagine how any- 
one could advocate and teach that the 
overthrow of our Government by force 
and violence is both a necessity and a 
duty, without both urging and inciting 
both the overthrow of the Government 
and the use of force and violence to ac- 
complish it. Is not teaching a man that 
a certain act is his duty an incitement 
for him to perform the act? Is it not 
urging him to perform it? And how is 
it possible to advocate a course of action 
without urging that it be followed? 

Nevertheless, in the Yates-Schneider- 
man decision the Supreme Court con- 
strued the existing provision of the 
Smith act with respect to the teaching 
and advocacy of the overthrow of the 
Government by force and violence as 
not embracing any teaching and advo- 
cacy which did not inyolve incitement 
to action. Subsection 4 (b) of S. 2646 
simply embodies the principle that there 
can be incitement without the fixing of 
a specific date for action, and without 
the probability of immediate action. 

Subsection (b) of section 4 is based 
on the recognized psychological princi- 
ple that if a man can be brought to ac- 
cept the concept that a particular 
course of action is desirable and neces- 
sary he is liable to take that course of 
action when opportunity presents itself; 
and on the legal principle that the 
greater the magnitude of a threat which 
may be brought about by a particular 
course of action, the less important im- 
mediacy becomes as a factor in deter- 
mining the right of the Congress to leg- 
islate against the course of action, in 
order to avoid the threat. 

The threat of Communist domination 
through the success of the world Com- 
munist conspiracy in this country is the 
greatest threat which faces our Nation 
today, and Congress has both the right 
and the duty to enact the best legisla- 
tion it can devise to minimize that threat, 
not only in the immediate future, but for 
any future time. 

It does not meet the problem we face 
to say that the advocacy or teaching of 
the overthrow of the Government as a 
mere abstract doctrine is not a clear and 
present danger. Whether we accept or 
reject that statement must depend upon 
what is mere abstract doctrine. 

We know that there is a world Com- 
munist conspiracy. We know that mem- 
bers of this conspiracy have for many 
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years been teaching and advocating the 
overthrow by force and violence of free 
governments around the world. We 
know that as a result of this teaching 
and advocacy, many free governments 
have been overthrown by force and vio- 
lence. We must not blind our eyes to 
the relationship of cause and effect. 

The great evil in the Yates-Schneider- 
man decision is not that it states that the 
teaching and advocacy of “mere abstract 
doctrine” is not unlawful. The evil is 
that this decision implicitly declares that 
the Communist conspiracy is not unlaw- 
ful and cannot be made unlawful. 

The question is not whether Congress 
can legislate against speech which does 
not constitute a clear and present dan- 
ger; the question is what constitutes a 
clear and present danger. 

The Post Office Department employs 
clerks to sort mail. It is their job to put 
each letter in its proper pigeonhole. 
When they do this, they are serving their 
proper purpose. But when a clerk puts 
a letter in the wrong pigeonhole, he is 
not serving his proper purpose. 

The classification of mere abstract 
doctrine is just a semantic pigeonhole. 
If we put in that pigeonhole the kind of 
teaching and advocacy which has been 
successful in bringing about the over- 
throw by force and violence of free gov- 
ernments in many countries, and the 
eventual enslavement under communism 
of the peoples of those countries, the very 
least which can be said is that the pigeon- 
hole is being misused. 

It should be obvious that it is impos- 
sible to advocate the overthrow of the 
Government of the United States by force 
and violence without inciting to action. 
Any rationalization which reaches a dif- 
ferent conclusion is a misuse of a seman- 
tic pigeonhole. 

There is a great difference between 
teaching something, in the sense of in- 
culcating it as a belief, and teaching 
about something in the sense of inform- 
ing; between teaching what a certain 
doctrine is, and teaching that it is right. 

It may be sound and proper to explain 
that Karl Marx advanced the theory that 
the overthrow of capitalist governments 
was inevitable, and that Lenin espoused 
militant Marxism. But to teach that 
Marxism-Leninism is right, and that the 
Government of the United States of 
America should be overthrown, and that 
the use of force and violence to accom- 
plish this overthrow is proper, is danger- 
ous to the existence of this Nation. 

Subsection (c) of section 4 does not 
involve any question of abstract doctrine. 
What is involved here is the question of 
intent. This section would cover any and 
all advocating and teaching of the over- 
throw of the Government of the United 
States by force and violence, if the person 
doing the teaching and advocating in- 
tends to implant a belief that there is a 
duty to overthrow the Government by 
force and violence or a justification for 
doing so, regardless of how the teaching 
and advocating is labeled. 

Clearly, to bring about the overthrow 
of the Government of the United States 
by force and violence would be a crime. 
To intend to bring about the overthrow 
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of the Government of the United States 
by force and violence is to intend a 
crime. To seek to do so is to seek to 
accomplish a crime, whether or not the 
effort is successful and whether or not 
the means used are the most effective 
which might be conceived. A man who 
intends to rob a bank or to commit a 
murder and who performs an overt act 
in furtherance of that intent is guilty of 
an attempt to commit the crime of rob- 
bery or murder. The Government of 
the United States is certainly no less en- 
titled to protection than a bank, and the 
life of an individual is certainly no more 
entitled to protection than the countless 
lives which would be lost if the Com- 
munist conspiracy should succeed in this 
country. 

Subsection (d) of section 4 would give 
the word “organize” as used in the 
Smith Act a reasonable meaning, con- 
forming closely to the dictionary defini- 
tion, and would thus make this section 
of the Smith Act enforceable against 
current Communist activity in this 
country. Under the interpretation 
given by the Supreme Court in the 
Yates-Schneiderman decision, this sec- 
tion of the act is not currently enforce- 
able against Communist activity because 
the Court has held that the term is ap- 
plicable only to the original formation 
or subsequent complete reorganization 
of the Communist Party, and the last 
complete reorganization of the Commu- 
nist Party was in 1945, more than 13 
years ago. But Communist function- 
aries, using the title of “organizer,” have 
been doing organizing work for the 
Communist Party in this country for 40 
years, and are doing organizing work for 
the Communist Party today. Their 
activity could be reached and controlled 
under the Smith Act if Congress would 
enact into law subsection 4 (d) of this 
bill. 

To admit or to assert that the con- 
struction which the Supreme Court has 
placed on the organizing section of the 
Smith Act, in its Yates-Schneiderman 
decision, was in accordance with the in- 
tent of the Congress, is to admit or as- 
sert that Congress intended this section 
of the act to have no applicability to the 
Communist Party at the time it was 
enacted, and never to have any applica- 
bility to the Commuinst Party at any fu- 
ture time unless the Communist Party 
should recognize at some day after 
enactment of the law; and then to have 
applicability only for a period of 3 years 
from the date of such reorganization. To 
state this proposition is to refute it. As 
I have pointed out before, the Supreme 
Court itself has been able to arrive at 
this interpretation only by treating a 
statement made on the floor of the 
House, to the effect that the act was in- 
tended to apply not alone to the Commu- 
nist Party, as though it were a statement 
that the act was intended to apply not 
at all to the Communist Party. 

But even more important than the 
question of what the Congress intended 
when it passed the Smith Act is the ques- 
tion of what is the present intention of 
the Congress. If we want the Smith Act 
to apply to current activities of the Com- 
munist conspiracy, then we must amend 
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ciary Committee has recommended. 
Perhaps we may say that it is not our 
business to determine now what the Con- 
gress intended in 1940. But we cannot 
say that it is not our business to make 
our own intentions clear at the present 
time. If we let the Smith Act stand on 
the books as it is today with the inter- 
pretation and application which the Su- 
preme Court has given it in the Yates- 
Schneiderman decision, we shall be mak- 
ing it clear that we do not want the act 
to apply to the current activities of the 
Communist conspiracy in this country. 

The basic reason why it is important 
to enact legislation such as proposed in 
section 4 of S. 2646 is that what the 
Supreme Court has said about the intent 
of the Congress will remain controlling, 
in the eye of the law, until Congress by 
legislation expresses a different intent, 
or until the Supreme Court changes its 
mind again. When we are dealing, as 
we are here, with a law designed to pro- 
tect the Government of the United 
States against efforts to bring about its 
overthrow by force and violence, or by 
assassination, we have a duty to act. 
We cannot afford to rest our hopes for 
the protection of this country on the 
chance that the Supreme Court may 
change its mind at some future time. 
Even if it appeared likely that the Su- 
preme Court would change its mind— 
and it does not appear likely at the pres- 
ent time—we should have no right to 
shirk our own responsibility to provide 
for the internal security of this country 
as best we can. Congress cannot overrule 
the Supreme Court; but Congress can at 
least do its best to enact a statute which 
will protect this Nation and the people 
we represent from the world Communist 
conspiracy. 

So far I have been concerned pri- 
marily with an affirmative presentation 
of what is in this legislation, and why it 
is there, and why it should be enacted, 
I do not intend to take a negative ap- 
proach at any time; but I do want to 
address myself, specifically, now to some 
of the arguments which have been made 
against the proposals embodied in S. 
2646. Many of these arguments contain 
or are based upon gross misstatement or 
misunderstanding of what is actually in- 
volved. 

Newspaper stories about S. 2646 have 
been, to an amazingly large degree, mis- 
leading with respect to its purposes and 
effects. Perhaps this is not surprising, 
in view of the great amount of misinter- 
pretation which has been given the bill 
by its opponents. I do not charge that 
newspapers, or any particular newspa- 
pers, have deliberately misinterpreted 
the bill. I do not know if that is true, 
and the evidence on that point is not all 
in. It will be interesting to see the ex- 
tent to which the papers give space to 
the corrections of these misinterpreta- 
tions, when they are explained here on 
the floor of the Senate. 

I do not propose to traverse here every 
editorial which has been written against 
this bill, for that would involve tedious 
repetition. I only propose to discuss 
enough of them to show the pattern of 
opposition, and to form a basis for dis- 
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cussing some of the major misconcep- 
tions and misconstructions which con- 
stitute the core of arguments against 
the bill. In using certain editorials and 
news stories as examples, I do not mean 
to imply that these are the worst ex- 
amples, nor do I have any animosity 
against the particular papers, from the 
columns of which I quote. I do not 
charge that any of the misstatements 
and misconstructions to which I shall 
refer were deliberate and knowing, or 
were ill-intentioned. There would be 
no way of proving such a charge. I be- 
lieve every newspaper in this country 
has an obligation to be factual and fair 
in its news columns; but in its editorial 
columns, a newspaper has a right to be 
as foolish, or as wrong, or even as un- 
fair as it may wish to be. But when a 
newspaper is foolish, or wrong, or un- 
fair in its columns. it is certainly the 
right of every citizen, even a United 
States Senator, to point out the fool- 
ishness, the wrongness, or the unfair- 
ness. 

A Detroit News editorial of April 23, 
1958, starts off with the charge that the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, in approv- 
ing substantial sections of the Jenner 
bill acted in defiance of the administra- 
tion, the considered judgment of the 
American bar association and of law, 
logic and common sense. 

That charge has several components. 
Let us look at them one by one. 

The clause “in defiance of the ad- 
ministration” implies not only that this 
bill is opposed by the executive branch 
of the Government, but also that there 
is some duty on the part of the com- 
mittee not to report any legislation 
which has not been proposed, or at least 
approved, by the executive branch. A 
challenge to authority is defiance; but 
is there any authority in the executive 
branch to dictate or control the actions 
of the Congress, aside from the author- 
ity constitutionally vested in the Presi- 
dent to veto an act of Congress which 
he disapproves? Of course there is not. 
The dictionary says that “defy” means 
“to challenge to combat.” Was the ac- 
tion of the Judiciary Committee in ap- 
proving any portion of this bill such 
a challenge to the executive branch? 
Of course not. The dictionary says that 
“defy” means “to challenge to perform 
an action proposed as impossible; to 
dare.” Was the action of the Judiciary 
Committee in approving any part of this 
bill such a challenge to the executive 
branch, or such a dare? Of course not. 

Clearly, there was no defiance of the 
administration in what the Judiciary 
Committee did about this bill. 

Was there, then, any defiance of the 
considered judgment of the American 
Bar Association? The American Bar 
Association by a resolution adopted in 
Atlanta, Ga., disapproved of this bill 
as introduced, and as reported from sub- 
committee, on the specific grounds that 
the bill, since it proposed to utilize a 
specific check-and-balance provision of 
the Constitution, contained in article 
III, section 2, clause 2, of that great 
charter, was in conflict with an official 
position, previously taken by the bar 
association, in support of a proposed 
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constitutional amendment to eliminate 
this check-and-balance provision from 
the Constitution. But the bill as it then 
stood involved the proposal to withdraw 
appellate jurisdiction from the Supreme 
Court in five areas. The Judiciary Com- 
mittee eliminated all mention of four of 
those areas. To that extent the com- 
mittee went along with the bar associa- 
tion’s position. Furthermore, the bar 
association did not have before it and 
did not consider and did not express 
any opinion with respect to the amend- 
ments offered by the Senator from Mary- 
land, which constitute 3 of the 4 sections 
of the bill as it has been reported from 
the committee. How can it be said that 
in approving these 3 sections, or any one 
of them, the committee was defying the 
considered judgment of the American 
Bar Association? It can be said, of 
course, but not truthfully or accurately. 
I shall discuss the position of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association in more detail be- 
fore I conclude. 

Now, did the action of the Judiciary 
Committee in reporting S. 2646 defy 
law? The first section of the bill pro- 
poses an exercise by the Congress of a 
power specifically granted to it in the 
Constitution of the United States, which 
is most certainly a part of the law of the 
land. Is this defiance of law? Of 
course not. The last three sections of 
the bill propose to amend statutes en- 
acted by the Congress. Is this defiance 
of law? Of course not. It is a part of 
the orderly process of lawmaking. 

Now, did the Judiciary Committee’s 
action in approving this bill, or any part 
of it, amount to a defiance of logic? In 
other words, is what the committee 
has done illogical? Is it illogical to seek 
to utilize a check-and-balance provision 
of the Constitution in an effort to re- 
store a balance which has been upset by 
the action of one of the coordinate 
branches of the Government which has 
invaded rights guaranteed to the States 
under the Constitution? Of course not. 
Is it illogical to seek to amend, by or- 
derly legislative process, a statute orig- 
inally enacted by the Congress when it 
has become clear that the statute as 
currently interpreted is unenforcible, 
or is having results not intended by the 
Congress? Of course not. 

So there is nothing illogical in what 
the committee has done. 

Finally, is the committee’s action in 
approving this bill, or any portion of it, 
in defiance of common sense? To the 
extent that common sense comports 
with logic, what I have just said is 
equally applicable to this question. And 
is it defiance of common sense for the 
Congress to assert and seek to protect 
its own powers and prerogatives as one 
of the great coordinate branches of this 
Government? Of course not. Is it a 
defiance of common sense to propose 
that a statute which has been found in- 
operative or unenforcible, or objection- 
able in its effects, should be amended? 
On the contrary, this is the most sensi- 
ble thing to propose in such circum- 
stances. 

So we see that this whole grandiose 
indictment in the Detroit News editorial 
falls of its own weight. 
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This editorial goes on to declare that 
this bill as it has come from the com- 
mittee would “undermine the Supreme 
Court's right to place limits on the Con- 
gressional investigative power.” Un- 
doubtedly, the editorial refers in this 
connection to section 2 of the bill. But, 
Mr. President, does the Supreme Court 
have any “right to place limits on the 
Congressional investigative power”? Of 
course not. Neither the executive branch 
nor the judicial branch can limit the 
power of the legislative branch. Any 
limits on the Congressional investigative 
power are limits placed there by the 
Constitution, which defined and fixed the 
powers of all the branches of the Govern- 
ment. And the Constitution specifically 
provides that “all legislative powers 
herein granted shall be vested in a Con- 
gress of the United States, which shall 
consist of a Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives.” That is the very first section 
of the very first article of the Constitu- 
tion. That amounts to a direct assertion 
that no legislative power is granted either 
to the executive branch or to the judicial 
branch. 

This does not mean that there are no 
limits on the legislative power to investi- 
gate, and it does not mean that the Con- 
gress itself can define the limits of its 
power. But it most certainly does nega- 
tive the idea that the Supreme Court 
has any right “to place limits on the 
Congressional investigative power.” The 
Detroit News editorial correctly under- 
stood what the Supreme Court has 
sought to do; but it most incorrectly as- 
serted the Supreme Court’s power to 
do it. 

This Detroit News editorial goes on to 
say that this section of the bill “in effect, 
would place the citizen in the position of 
having no appeal from Congressional de- 
crees—a commonplace procedure under 
dictatorships, but a radical departure 
from the Anglo-Saxon tradition of law 
which protects the individual’s rights.” 
Here we have a repetition of one of the 
most common misconceptions or miscon- 
structions of this provision of the bill. 
Section 2 of the bill does not take from 
the citizen his right of “appeal from Con- 
gressional decrees.” It does not invade 
the citizen’s constitutional rights. It 
does not in any way deter full 
adjudication of those rights in the 
courts. It does not seek to assert any 
right the Congress does not have under 
the Constitution; and it could have no 
effect in that regard if it did. All this 
section of the bill does is provide for a 
clear expression by the investigating 
body in each instance of its own finding 
with respect to the pertinency of its 
question—an expression which will give 
the witness certainty with respect to 
what is being required of him, and which 
undoubtedly will be useful to any court 
which may be called upon subsequently 
to pass upon a question of law involved 
in a charge of contempt brought against 
the witness. 

This Detroit News editorial goes on to 
assert that this bill “strikes directly at 
the independence of the judiciary, a fun- 
damental of our republican form of gov- 
ernment without which the constitu- 
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tional doctrine of separation of powers 
would be meaningless.” 

But the fact is that the bill does not 
strike at the independence of the judi- 
ciary. To be independent is not the 
same thing as to be all-powerful. The 
judiciary is not all-powerful. The judi- 
ciary is and should remain independent 
in the exercise of its proper functions. 
But the judiciary is and should be in- 
dependent only where it has the right 
to act. The judiciary does not have the 
right to legislate. The judiciary does 
not have the right to invade the reserve 
powers of the States or of the people. 
It is wrong to say that the independ- 
ence of the judiciary protects the sepa- 
ration-of-powers doctrine. On the con- 
trary, it is the separation-of-powers 
doctrine which protects the judiciary. 
The Founding Fathers recognized that 
if any one branch of the Government 
ever became supreme and all-powerful, 
we should have government by oli- 
garchy; and oligarchies are always over- 
thrown, sooner or later. The Supreme 
Court of the United States is supreme 
as a court; it is not supreme as a gov- 
ernmental power. É 

The doctrine of the separation of pow- 
ers is indeed fundamental to our repub- 
lican form of government. But inherent 
in that doctrine is the concept that each 
coordinate arm of the Government 
should be independent within its own 
sphere, and should operate within that 
sphere. That is why check-and-balance 
provisions were written into the Consti- 
tution, so that each of the three co- 
ordinate branches of the Government 
has a means of checking either of the 
other two branches in the event it should 
seek to exercise power outside its proper 
sphere. One of those specific check- 
and-balance provisions is the provision 
of article III, section 2, clause 2, giving 
the Congress the right to regulate the 
appellate jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court. What section 1 of this bill pro- 
poses is to utilize this check-and-balance 
provision for the very purpose for which 
it was intended. And it is noteworthy 
that what is proposed is that the Con- 
gress should utilize this check-and- 
balance provision not in defense of its 
own prerogatives, but in defense of the 
reserved rights of the States and of the 
people. 

This Detroit News editorial descends, 
at the end, to the same kind of name- 
calling which has characterized other 
attacks on the bill. The editorial de- 
clares that the measures proposed by this 
bill call for resistance by all those who 
cherish our inheritance of law and jus- 
tice.” In other words, the Detroit News 
charges that the 10 Senators on the 
Judiciary Committee who voted to re- 
port this bill favorably to the Senate do 
not cherish law and justice. By impli- 
cation, the editorial threatens to charac- 
terize similarly any Senator who fails to 
oppose the bill here on this floor. Iam 
confident, Mr. President, that this at- 
tempt at intimidation, and all similar 
attempts, will fail in their purpose. 

An editorial in the Boston Herald, of 
April 29, 1958, stated: 

Another remedy, proposed by Senator 
BUTLER of Maryland, would rewrite certain 
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sections of the law which the Supreme Court 
is supposed to have misinterpreted and set 
up new procedural rules, which it is hoped 
the Court will follow in future. 


The fact is that none of my amend- 
ments sets up any procedural rules for 
the Court to follow. Each of my pro- 
posals in terms would amend a statute 
enacted by the Congress, so as to make 
the statute effective in accordance with 
the intent of the Congress. For Con- 
gress to declare its intent by amending 
its own statutes is certainly not the same 
thing as setting up new procedural rules 
for the Supreme Court. 

This same editorial in the Boston Her- 
ald declared that “the Butler proposals” 
were “offered as a last-minute amend- 
ment to—or substitute for—the Jenner 
bill, which means they will not get the 
public hearing and committee scrutiny 
which all major legislation should have.” 
Implicit in this statement is the false 
assertion that no Senator should offer an 
amendment to pending legislation until 
the specific language of his proposal has 
been the subject of public hearings. Any 
such rule would bar most amendments 
in committee and virtually all floor 
amendments. 

This same statement in the Boston 
Herald editorial also carries the implica- 
tion that a committee does not scruti- 
nize any proposal which is not the sub- 
ject of public hearings. This is a 
complete non sequitur, as every Senator 
knows. In the case of my amendments, 
each one of them was voted upon sepa- 
rately in the Judiciary Committee, after 
full debate; and to say or imply that the 
Judiciary Committee did not properly 
perform its duty of scrutinizing these 
proposals is an unjustified libel upon the 
committee and its members. 

This Boston Herald editorial in its con- 
cluding paragraph asserts that “All 
friends of orderly Government” will wish 
success to the Senator from Missouri in 
his efforts to defeat this bill and the 
amendments which I have proposed to it, 
and which the Judiciary Committee has 
recommended to the Senate. This is 
another instance of name-calling. It 
characterizes any Senator who has voted 
or who votes for the bill or for my 
amendments as an enemy of orderly 
Government. The fact is, of course, that 
in any case where the Congress finds a 
statute which it has enacted is not be- 
ing properly construed and interpreted, 
the orderly procedure, and the only or- 
derly procedure, is for the Congress to 
amend the statute so as to make clear 
its meaning and intended application. 
This is all that I propose. 

This Boston Herald editorial concludes 
with a reference to the “kill the umpire” 
slur which has been one of the most ef- 
fective weapons used by the opponents 
of this bill. The editorial declares: 

It is one thing to disagree with the umpire. 
It is quite another to undermine the umpire’s 
authority so that he cannot continue to 
function. 


This is extravagant language. There 
is nothing in this bill which would make 
it impossible for the Supreme Court to 
continue to function. 

There is a basic fallacy in the con- 
tention that this bill embodies a “kill 
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law of the land, as defined by the Con- 
stitution—that is, the Constitution it- 
self, and the laws of the United States 
which shall be made in pursuance there- 
of, and treaties made under the author- 
ity of the United States—are deemed to 
constitute the rules of the game, then 
it is true that this bill would change 
the rules. But that is no affront to the 
Supreme Court. The Supreme Court is 
not supposed to change the Constitu- 
tion, or the laws enacted by the Con- 
gress, or treaties, any more than an um- 
pire is supposed to change the rules. 
Neither the laws of our country nor the 
rules of baseball are immutable. Both 
are subject to change, and an orderly 
manner is provided in both instances 
by which changes may be brought about. 
The Constitution may be changed by a 
constitutional amendment. Laws en- 
acted by the Congress may be changed 
by a subsequent enactment. A treaty 
may be changed by a subsequent treaty, 
or by a subsequent act of Congress. It 
is the job of the Supreme Court to apply 
the laws to particular cases, just as it is 
the job of an umpire to apply the rules 
to particular cases. When the law is 
changed, it is the job of the Supreme 
Court to apply the new law. When a 
baseball rule is changed, it is the job 
of the umpire to apply the new rule. 
But an umpire who made new rules as 
he went along, and sought to apply them, 
would be the greatest possible detriment 
to the orderly conduct of the game of 
baseball; and a Supreme Court which 
makes up new rules as it goes along, and 
seeks to apply them, is certainly doing 
nothing to advance the orderly conduct 
of government. 

As Mr. Ernest G. Mira, of Alton, III., 
said in a letter to the editor of the Wall 
Street Journal: 

Opponents of the Jenner-Butler bill com- 
plain that its approach is that of the base- 
ball fans who shout “Throw the umpire out“ 
when he renders decisions they don’t like. 
But if the umpire decides that the Amer- 
ican team must tell the Red team its strategy 
in advance (Jencks), and decides that the 
American pitcher must tell the Red batters 
in advance what kind of a pitch he is going 
to throw (Watkins), and then decides that 
the Red team doesn’t have to tell anybody 
anything (Sweezy, Watkins, and Konigs- 
berg), maybe the baseball commissioners 
=o insist that the umpire follow the rule 

OK. 


As Senator JENNER told his colleagues: 

We don’t want to stop the umpire from 
enforcing the rules; we just want to keep 
him from getting into the game and tagging 
us out at home. 


An editorial in the Denver Post of May 
1, 1958, starts out by characterizing S. 
2646 as a “bill to punish the Supreme 
Court.” All such characterizations em- 
body a well-known principle of propa- 
ganda—the principle of labeling. It is 
recognized by all students of motivation 
that there is a common human tendency 
to react to labels—favorably if the label 
is good, unfavorably if the label carries a 
bad connotation. The fact is that this 
bill does nothing to punish the Court. It 
is corrective, not punitive. With respect 
to three statutes which have been so in- 
terpreted as to render them ineffective 
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in accordance with the intent of the Con- 
gress, this bill proposes to amend the 
statutes so as to make them effective. 
In a fourth area, not involving any Fed- 
eral statute, where the Supreme Court 
has invaded the constitutionality pro- 
tected rights of the States to conduct 
their own internal affairs in accordance 
with their own public policy, this bill 
proposes that the Congress, represent- 
ing the States and the people, make use 
of a specific check-and-balance provi- 
sion of the Constitution to insure that 
the Court shall not similarly invade the 
rights of the States in the immediate 
future. But the bill is limited to guard- 
ing against this possible future invasion 
of States’ rights. It makes no attempt 
to punish the Court for its past invasion 
of these rights. 

This same Denver Post editorial to 
which I have referred says that the Sen- 
ator from Indiana [Mr. JENNER] “is re- 
tiring from the Senate this year after 
12 years of misguided crusading against 
subversion.” I think it is true, Mr. 
President, that the Senator from In- 
diana has been crusading against sub- 
version during all of his tenure in this 
body. But I doubt, Mr. President, that 
any substantial number of Americans 
will agree that crusading against sub- 
version is “misguided.” 

This same Denver Post editorial cor- 
rectly states that a provision of this bill 
“would deprive the Supreme Court of 
the power to review State laws or de- 
cisions regulating admission to the prac- 
tice of law.” Then, as though hearing 
the great voice of the American people 
ask “What is so wrong about that?”, the 
editorial declares: 

If a State, for a frightening example, re- 
quired a religious oath for lawyers, nothing 
could be done about it. 


Mr. President, this rhetorical editorial 
question overlooks the fact that State 
constitutions contain prohibitions 
against religious tests; State laws im- 
plement those constitutional provisions; 
and State courts enforce them. It over- 
looks the fact that all justices and 
judges of all the highest courts of all 
the States have taken the same oath 
which has been subscribed by the Jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, an oath to support and defend 
the Constitution of the United States. 
I say to my colleagues that I have seen 
no evidence that the judges and justices 
of the highest courts of the States are 
any less to be trusted in this respect 
than are the Justices of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. I have said 
before, Mr. President, and I say again, 
any applicant for admission to the bar 
who is unwilling to leave to the courts 
of his State the determination of his 
fitness to become a practicing attorney 
has no business seeking to become an 
officer of those courts. 

This same Denver Post editorial, Mr. 
President, declares that “Butler’s ver- 
sion” of this bill “simply ignores the 
Court.” Mr. President, all my amend- 
ments propose to do is to amend stat- 
utes passed by the Congress. What 
proper part does the Supreme Court of 
the United States have in amending a 
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statute? The amendment of a statute is 
solely a matter for the Congress. 

It is worth noting here that in this 
particular statement the Denver Post 
has characterized as “Butler’s version” 
the one particular provision of the bill 
which I did not propose, though I have 
assented to it; namely, the first section, 
which would withdraw from the Court 
appellate jurisdiction with respect to ad- 
missions to the bars of State courts. 
Having made this confusing and inac- 
curate reference, the Denver Post edi- 
torial then declares that this provision 
of the bill, if passed, would give a Con- 
gressional committee power to pry into 
the affairs of anyone the committee 
chairman disliked, for no reason what- 
soever except his desire to expose or em- 
barrass.” This simply is not so. AS 
the report of the Judiciary Committee 
points out, and as I have repeatedly ex- 
plained on this floor, and as other Sena- 
tors have explained here, not least 
among them the Senator from Indiana, 
who authored this proposal, section 1 of 
the bill would not withdraw any juris- 
diction from the Supreme Court with re- 
spect to any criminal case. Nor would 
section 2, which is the section that 
amends the criminal contempt statute. 
Enactment of this section would leave 
the Court free, as it is now, in connec- 
tion with any prosecution for contempt 
of Congress, to pass upon the question of 
whether the committee involved was act- 
ing without jurisdiction. But it would 
confront the Court, in passing upon this 
question, with an explicit finding by the 
body conducting the investigation, rati- 
fied by the parent body, that the infor- 
mation sought was pertinent to the in- 
vestigation and that the question asked 
was reasonably calculated to produce de- 
sired information. It is not only proper 
for Congress to provide for making such 
a declaration a part of the record; it is 
directly in compliance with the Supreme 
Court’s own adjuration that a witness 
before a Congressional committee is en- 
titled to certainty, at the time, with re- 
spect to what the committee is requir- 
ing of him, under pain of contempt. 

In its next paragraph, this Denver 
Post editorial declares that this bill 
“would again legalize State laws govern- 
ing subversive activities, which the Su- 
preme Court has declared an obvious 
Federal matter.” But, Mr. President, 
the Supreme Court has not declared 
antisubversive laws to be “an obvious 
Federal matter.” As I have pointed out 
before, the Supreme Court has only as- 
serted that it was the intention of the 
Congress to preempt this field. If the 
Congress does not desire to preempt this 
field, certainly it is proper for the Con- 
gress to say so. 

The Denver Post editorial goes on to 
declare that the bill “would amend the 
Smith Act to cover teaching of abstract 
doctrines, even when no clear and pres- 
ent danger existed—a plain violation of 
the first amendment.” But the fact is— 
and this has been repeatedly pointed out 
here in this Chamber, and is explicitly 
covered in the Judiciary Committee’s re- 
port on this bill—that the proposed 
amendment of the Smith Act does not 
amount to a repudiation of the “clear 
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and present danger” doctrine, and does 
not cover the “teaching of abstract doc- 
trines,” but is rather an assertion by the 
Congress of its judgment that efforts to 
inculcate in the minds of residents of 
this country the concept that it is right, 
desirable, a necessity, or a duty to over- 
throw the Government of the United 
States by force and violence constitutes 
a clear and present danger even though 
a specific date for the overthrow is not 
proposed. Enactment of section 4 of 
this bill as it has come from the com- 
mittee would not amount to a Congres- 
sional declaration that advocacy with- 
out incitement is a clear and present 
danger, but would amount rather to a 
Congressional declaration that incite- 
ment need not involve either the fixing 
of a specific date for violence or the 
urging of any particular immediate act. 

To illustrate the correctness of this 
view, let me point out that if any sub- 
stantial number of motorists ever accept 
the idea that men with long, white 
beards are undesirable pedestrians, and 
that it is right, necessary, desirable, and 
a duty to run them down when the op- 
portunity presents itself, it is going to 
get mighty dangerous for a man with a 
long, white beard to try to cross the 
street. 

This Denver Post editorial goes on to 
label the bill “with the Butler amend- 
ments” as “un-American.” This is an- 
other instance of name calling for 
propaganda purposes. If it is un-Amer- 
ican, Mr. President, to propose to amend 
existing laws so as to make them more 
workable and conform them more nearly 
to the will of the people, then I plead 
guilty to the charge; but in that case, I 
shall have a lot of company. 

In the Washington Star of Sunday 
May 11, 1958, a story under the byline 
of David Koonce declares that— 

“Senator BuTLer’s plan would bridle 
the High Court in four areas.” But the 
fact is that only 3 of the 4 amendments 
to the bill which I proposed were ap- 
proved by the committee; and none of 
these 3 amendments has anything to do 
with the jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court. Obviously, since my amendments 
do not affect the jurisdiction of the Court 
in any way, they cannot truly be said to 
bridle the Court. 

Mr. Koonce declared, in this story in 
the Washington Star, that my first 
amendment—section 2 of the bill as it 
has come from the committee would 
let Congress, not the Court, have the 
fina] say-so on whether questions posed 
by its committees are pertinent.” This 
statement is true if it is understood cor- 
rectly, that is, as involving pertinency 
in the sense of whether Congress needed 
the information sought by the questions, 
and deemed the questions reasonably 
well designed to produce the information 
it sought. But the statement is not cor- 
rect if it is construed in the only sense 
in which it would support the conten- 
tion that this amendment seeks to bridle 
the Court: that is, in the sense that the 
amendment would prevent the Court 
from considering the question of 
whether a committee has attempted to 
act without jurisdiction. The amend- 
ment, if enacted, would not prevent the 
Court from considering this question, 
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as the Judiciary Committee report on 
this bill makes perfectly clear. 

The Koonce story declared that my 
second amendment—embodied in sec- 
tion 3 of the bill as it has come from the 
committee would give specific author- 
ity to the States to enforce their own 
laws against subversion.” The fact is 
that the authority of a State to make 
and enforce laws against subversion is a 
sovereign authority, not flowing from 
any Federal grant, though protected by 
the 9th and 10th amendments to the 
Constitution. All that my amendment 
would do is remove a court-created im- 
pediment to the enforcement of State 
antisubversive statutes. 

The Koonce story declares that: 

The Court’s ruling in the Nelson case in 
1956 held that Pennsylvania could not en- 
force its laws against subversion, because 
this area belonged exclusively to Uncle Sam. 


Mr. Koonce may not have meant it so, 
but this statement is most susceptible of 
being understood as saying that the Su- 
preme Court ruled that as a constitu- 
tional matter only the Federal Govern- 
ment could legislate against subversion. 
This is the same error into which the 
Denver Post fell, in the editorial I have 
discussed. Others also have made this 
error; but as I have pointed out already, 
the fact is that all the Supreme Court 
held was that the Congress had demon- 
started an intention to preempt the field 
of antisubversive legislation—and the 
Supreme Court promulgated this finding 
in the face of a clearly stated Congres- 
sional intent to the contrary. Even so, 
the Supreme Court’s decision did not 
amount to saying that the Federal Gov- 
ernment had any more right in this field 
than in any other field. The Supreme 
Court said only that in any area where 
the Congress has the right to legislate, 
Federal laws take precedence over State 
laws; and that therefore, since the Court 
found that Congress had intended to pre- 
empt the field of antisubversive legisla- 
tion, State laws in this area had been 
rendered unenforceable: not by virtue of 
any incapacity on the part of the States, 
or by virtue of any determination of 
principles enunciated by the Court, but 
by virtue of the actions of the Congress, 
as the Supreme Court saw fit to construe 
them. 

With respect to my third amend- 
ment—embodied in section 4 of the bill 
as it has come from the committee— 
the Koonce story said that the Supreme 
Court’s decision in the Yates case held 
that the mere favoring of violent over- 
throw, when not accompanied by the 
active incitement to others, could not 
come under” the Smith Act. But the 
Court did not say that the “favoring of 
violent overthrow could not come under 
the act.” What the Court said was that 
the Smith Act should not be considered 
as having been intended by the Congress 
to prohibit the advocacy of the overthrow 
of the Government of the United States 
by force and violence, or by assassina- 
tion, when such advocacy did not amount 
to incitement. 

If the Congress did not intend to set 
up a bar to enforcement of the anti- 
subversive statutes of 42 States—and I 
am confident this was not the intention 
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of the Congress—then we have a per- 
fect right to declare our true intention. 
If the Smith Act was not effective, as 
passed, to accomplish its purpose, even 
though we learn this many years after 
the law was passed, and even though the 
ineffectiveness is due to a construction 
which no one thought of at the time the 
law was passed, still it is both the right 
and the duty of Congress to amend the 
law in an effort to make it serve its 
intended purpose. 

The Koonce story carries as one of 
four separate paragraphs under the gen- 
eral statement that Senator BUTLER’S 
plan would bridle the High Court in four 
areas,” the following: 

Membership in the bar. The bill would 
take from the Court its authority to review 
State decisions on bar admissions. This idea 
was prompted by the Court’s reversal of two 
State court decisions upholding the denial 
of two bar candidacies because the appli- 
cants allegedly had Communist connections. 


But this portion of the bill is not a 
part of Senator BUTLER’s plan. It is a 
part of Senator JENNER’s original bill, as 
he introduced it. I approve this part of 
the bill, and I have not sought to strike 
it out, as I did in the case of four simi- 
lar proposals made by Senator JENNER, 
on which the Judiciary Committee went 
along with me. But this part of the bill 
was kept in the bill by a vote of 12 to 3 
in the Judiciary Committee. That does 
not make it the plan of any of the 12 
Senators who voted for it; that makes it 
the recommendation of the committee, 
but it is still Senator Jenner’s plan, and 
credit for it should not be taken away 
from him. 

In this same paragraph, the Koonce 
story declared, as I have pointed out, 
that— 

This idea was prompted by the Court’s 
reversal of two State court decisions uphold- 
ing the denial of two bar candidacies be- 
cause the applicants allegedly had Com- 
munist connections. 


That statement is completely mislead- 
ing. The use of the word “allegedly” im- 
plies doubt. In the New Mexico case, 
Schware admitted membership in the 
Communist Party over a period of 8 
years, and the Supreme Court held that 
this fact could not be taken into account 
in determining his character and fitness 
to become an officer of the court. In the 
California case, Konigsberg claimed 
privilege under the fifth amendment, on 
the ground that his answers might tend 
to incriminate him, in refusing to answer 
questions about Communist affiliations; 
and the Supreme Court in effect denied 
the right of the bar examiners to cross- 
examine him about such matters as an 
element in determining his fitness. 

There are other respects in which this 
story in the Washington Star, by Mr, 
David Koonce, is inaccurate. For in- 
stance, Mr. Koonce wrote that Senator 
BuTLEr’s substitute “breezed through the 
Judiciary Committee’s Internal Secu- 
rity Subcommittee less than a month 
after it was offered.” The fact is that my 
amendments were never offered in sub- 
committee. I offered them in the full 
committee, after the bill had been re- 
ported favorably from the Internal Se- 
curity Subcommittee. The amendments 
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themselves represent legislative formula- 
tions of suggestions made during hear- 
ings on the bill by Mr. Frank Ober, a 
leading attorney of Baltimore, Md., and 
the author of Maryland’s antisubversive 
law, and by other witnesses. 

At another point in his story, Mr. 
Koonce gratuitously attributed to the 
majority leader a predilection for chican- 
ery which is wholly unjustified by the 
whole record of the majority leader in 
this body, and which should be, and I 
think is, resented by the majority leader’s 
colleagues on both sides of the aisle. Mr. 
Koonce declared that the majority leader 
“may, however, approve of its being 
brought to the floor, in order not to ruffle 
the southerners, and then simply permit 
the general press of Senate business to 
prevent it from actually reaching the de- 
bate stage.” This is a not too subtle way 
of saying that the majority leader could 
be expected to agree to bringing the bill 
up, and then go back on his agreement. 
Nothing the majority leader has ever 
done in this body would justify any such 
expectation. 

A signed article by Ted Lewis in the 
New York Daily News for Tuesday, June 
10, declared that this bill as reported 
from committee would prohibit the 
court from judging a Congressional com- 
mittee’s authority to question witnesses.” 
This is not true, and the fact that it is 
not true has been repeatedly demon- 
strated on this floor. The authority of a 
committee to question witnesses is a 
question of jurisdiction, for judicial de- 
termination; and there is nothing in this 
bill which would take that question away 
from the courts. 

The same article by Ted Lewis, in the 
same paragraph, states that this bill 
would “reinstate State sedition laws 
which the Court has held invalid.” This 
is also untrue. The Supreme Court has 
not held any State sedition laws invalid. 
The Court has merely found and declared 
that it was the intent of the Congress to 
preempt the field of antisubversive leg- 
islation, and therefore that the State 
laws cannot be enforced. But the Court 
has not said that there is anything in- 
trinsically wrong with the State laws 
themselves. To declare a State law in- 
valid, the Supreme Court would have to 
find a constitutional flaw in the law or 
in its application. No such question has 
been raised with respect to State anti- 
subversive laws generally, and no such 
finding has been made by the Supreme 
Court. 

Misstatements about the bill, S. 2646, 
have not been limited to newspapers. 
Time of May 12, 1958, in a 2-column 
article repeated 3 egregious mis- 
statements about the bill. It said the 
bill had been approved by the Senate 
Judiciary Committee without hearings, 
when the fact is that lengthy hearings 
were held. Time also listed as one of the 
main points of the bill the following: 

Unless specifically stated, no act of Con- 


gress would preempt State laws in the same 
field. 


The fact is of course that the bill 
would have no applicability to any field 
except that of antisubversive legislation, 
in which field it would permit State laws 
to be passed and enforced. 
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Time also listed as a main point of the 
bill the following: 

The antisubversion Smith Act should be 
expanded to make a criminal offense of the 
mere teaching of advocacy of violent over- 
throw of the United States. 


The bill, of course, does not refer to 
the teaching of advocacy but does add 
the element of intent so as to make it a 
crime to teach or advocate the violent 
overthrow of the Government of the 
United States, with intent to bring about 
such overthrow; and by eliminating 
probable immediate effect as an element 
of the crime of teaching and advocating 
the overthrow of the Government of the 
United States or of any State by force or 
violence, or by assassination, opens the 
door to evidence demonstrating the 
probable long-range effects of the teach- 
ing or advocacy in any particular case. 

I will not offer further examples of the 
publication by non-Communist newspa- 
pers and magazines of misleading or un- 
true statements about this legislation. 
But I do want to refer to certain Com- 
munist attacks on the bill. 

Symptomatic of the Communist atti- 
tude toward this bill is the bitter attack 
of the Worker, Communist weekly news- 
paper, against both the bill and its spon- 
sors. 

In its June 8 issue, under a headline 
charge that the bill “Aims a Pistol at 
Liberty,” the Worker makes a number 
of charges which I expect will have been 
heard repeated more than once on this 
floor by the time debate on this bill has 
been concluded, The Worker refers to 
the bill as a device to smash the civil 
rights decisions of the United States Su- 
preme Court. The fact is, of course, that 
in spite of the Worker’s editorial oratory, 
there is nothing in this bill that would 
affect the segregation decision or civil 
rights decisions generally. 

Another charge made by the Worker is 
that S. 2646 seeks to nullify the Supreme 
Court decision in the California Smith 
Act case by declaring that the Smith 
Act applies to abstract doctrine as well 
as to speech that incites to action. The 
truth is, as pointed out repeatedly here 
on this floor, that the bill does not seek 
to prohibit the teaching of abstract doc- 
trine but does seek to reinvigorate the 
Smith Act so that it can be used effec- 
tively against Communists who actively 
teach and advocate the overthrow of the 
Government of the United States by 
force and violence. 

This Worker article goes the Supreme 
Court one better and creates another 
new alleged first amendment freedom. 
The Supreme Court created the free- 
dom of association. The Worker article 
declares that the majority of the Ju- 
diciary Committee brazenly defies the 
first amendment protection of the free- 
dom to advocate. 

The article in this Communist paper 
then charges that anti-intellectualism 
and suppression of thought are on the 
agenda of this Congress. 

The language in this article gets more 
vituperative as it goes along. After the 
reference to anti-intellectualism and the 
suppression of thought, the article 
charges proponents of this bill with 
trickery and then refers to section 3 
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of the bill as a gun which is aimed not 
only at the Pennsylvania case but also 
at the New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
and Kentucky cases and much more at 
a whole series of possible cases in the 
Southern States. 

In this connection, the Worker article 
asserts that “the Eastlands”—I do not 
know what they mean by that plural; 
there is only one EasTLAND in the Sen- 
ate—‘“the Eastlands want a free field, 
a whole setup of local ordinances and 
State laws, prosecutors, judges, and po- 
lice at their command to conduct politi- 
cal trials.” Asserting that “there is a 
smell of Salem witch-hunt trials in this 
bill,” the Worker article goes on to 
declare that “the Butlers and Eastlands 
want to grab arbitrary and absolute 
power for Congressional committees to 
act as police, prosecutor, and judge in 
conducting hearings, investigations, and 
findings.” 

The old star chamber would be the prac- 
tice— 


Asserts the Worker article, going on 
to declare that— 
at the same time, this new bill would also 
spread the net of loyalty investigations and 
national security to every classification of 
jobs. 


This latter charge ignores the fact 
that a proposed provision to deal with 
questions raised by the decision in the 
Cole against Young case was eliminated 
from the bill in committee, and as it 
stands before us now the bill contains 
no provision dealing with the employee 
security program in the executive 
branch. 

Such a bill can and must be defeated 
in its entirety, trumpets the Worker ar- 
ticle. To accomplish this defeat, the 
Worker calls for a united front. 

Those forces which have spoken against 


the original Jenner bill and the Butler ver- 
sion— 


The Worker article declares— 


provide the base for active movement of 
every section of the population against this 
plot. 


Osmond K. Fraenkel, chairman of the 
committee on constitutional liberties of 
the National Lawyers Guild, has sent a 
statement to every member of the United 
States Senate, according to the May is- 
sue of the New York Guild Lawyer, 
monthly publication of the New York 
City chapter of the National Lawyers 
Guild. The National Lawyers Guild has 
been characterized as the legal arm of 
the Communist Party, and is on the At- 
torney General’s list of subversive or- 
ganizations. The text of Mr. Fraenkel's 
statement, to which I have referred, con- 
tains a number of misstatements and 
misleading implications, 

At the outset, the statement declares 
that the bill as reported from committee 
“amends sections of the United States 
Code which the Supreme Court had pre- 
viously limited or defined in order to pro- 
tect basic constitutional rights.” ‘The 
clear implication here is that the Su- 
preme Court had declared that the Con- 
stitution required that certain statutes 
enacted by the Congress be interpreted 
in a particular way. The likely infer- 
ence from this, especially on the part of 
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one not wholly familiar with the sub- 
ject, is that the bill seeks to change 
some interpretation which the Supreme 
Court has declared is constitutionally 
required. 

The fact is that in no case where this 
bill would amend existing law has the 
Supreme Court said or even intimated 
that such a change as proposed would 
be unconstitutional. The Supreme 
Court has, in fact, clearly invited some 
of these changes in existing statutes. 

Moving on to a discussion of the case 
of Pennsylvania against Nelson, which 
resulted in rendering unenforcible the 
antisubversive laws of at least 42 States, 
Mr. Fraenkel declares that “in the ab- 
sence of a showing that the Federal laws 
are not being enforced, there is no rea- 
son for permitting duplicating State en- 
forcement.” 

This argument entirely overlooks the 
existence of State sovereignty, and treats 
State antisubversive laws as merely a 
sort of backstop for Federal legislation 
in this field. This is a misleading ap- 
proach to the question. Actually, the 
point involved in considering enforci- 
bility of Federal and State laws in the 
same field is not whether the Federal law 
is being enforced adequately, but only 
whether there was Congressional intent 
to preempt the field, and, if not, whether 
the specific statutes are in such conflict 
that they cannot be given effect together. 

In discussing the Watkins case and 
section 2 of this bill, Mr. Fraenkel as- 
serted that the decision of the Court in 
Watkins “ruled that a person who re- 
fused to answer Congressional commit- 
tee’s question could not constitutionally 
be convicted of contempt unless the per- 
tinence of the question to a valid legis- 
lative purpose had been explained to 
him.” This statement is misleading be- 
cause it fails to explain that the deci- 
sion in Watkins was only construing a 
Congressional statute which made perti- 
nency an element of the crime of con- 
tempt of Congress, and that this Court 
decision in no way prejudices the right 
of Congress to amend this statute, nor 
lays down any rules as to how the stat- 
ute may or must be amended if it is to 
be changed. 

Continuing, 
declares: 

The bill provides that each Congressional 
investigation committee would have the final 
authority to decide whether the questions 
put to the witnesses were pertinent to a 
valid legislative purpose, without review by 
the Supreme Court. This would transform 
a Congressional committee into judge, prose- 
cutor, and jury. It would leave the commit- 
tee without any check upon the scope of its 
authority, its adherence to a legislative pur- 
pose or to the announced purpose of a par- 
ticular investigation. It would, in effect, use 
the investigative power to convert Congres- 
sional committees into an autonomous and 
irresponsible system of Government, dupli- 
cating in all essential respects the evils of the 
infamous star chamber. 


Back of all this rhetoric lies the false 
statement that this bill—and undoubted- 
ly, the reference is to section 2 of the bill, 
since no other section of the bill deals 
with the subject matter—would operate 
to divest the Supreme Court of appellate 
jurisdiction to review questions of juris- 
dictional pertinency in connection with 


the Fraenkel statement 
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convictions under the Congressional con- 
tempt statute. I have already demon- 
strated the fallacy of this contention. 

Examination of the Worker article of 
June 8, attacking S. 2646, together with 
the statement sent to Members of the 
Senate by. Osmond K. Fraenkel, chair- 
man of the National Lawyers Guild com- 
mittee on constitutional liberties, shows 
quite clearly that the writer of the 
Worker article was using the Fraenkel 
statement as a basis for his attack on 
the bill and its sponsors. 

This is not surprising, in view of the 
long-time characterization of the Na- 
tional Lawyers Guild as “the legal arm 
of the Communist Party” in the United 
States. It will be interesting to see 
where else these Lawyers Guild state- 
ments crop up. 

Concerning section 1 of the bill, Mr. 
Fraenkel’s statement declares: 

This would permit the States to impose 
any type of stricture on the law student or 
applicant for admission to the bar. 


Compare the statement in the Worker 
article, that “one section would permit 
the States to impose any type of re- 
striction on law students or for admission 
to the bar.“ 

Declared Mr. Fraenkel: 

Under this provision, a person could be 
prohibited from practieing law by the State 
body because of his race, sex, or color, and 
he would have no recourse to the United 
States Supreme Court. 


The Worker article said: 

A State could prohibit a person from prac- 
ticing law because of race, sex, or color and 
that person would have no recourse to the 
Supreme Court. 


Of course, this is a bugaboo without 
substance, a wraith conjured up by op- 
ponents of the bill. The Konigsberg 


and Schware cases did not involve State. 


denial of admission to the bar because of 
race, sex, or color; what was involved 
was communism. 

Concerning section 4 of the bill, Mr. 
Fraenkel says: 

The bill provides that the Smith Act ap- 
plies to abstract doctrine as well as to speech 
that incites action— 


And goes on to declare that this part 
of the bill is unconstitutional in that 
it violates first amendment guaranties 
which protect advocacy of ideas as dis- 
tinguished from advocacy of unlawful 
action. 

The sheer falsity of this statement has 
been repeatedly demonstrated. Section 
4 of the bill says nothing at all about 
abstract doctrine; and the effect of en- 
actment of section 4 would be only to 
make the intent to bring about the over- 
throw of the Government by force and 
violence a factor in the crime of teach- 
ing and advocating such overthrow, and 
to make it clear that the question of 
whether particular teaching and advo- 
cacy of such overthrow constitutes in- 
citement is not to be determined solely 
by the question of whether the person 
incited immediately performed an act of 
violence. 

Further discussing section 4, Mr. 
Fraenkel says: 

That part referring to the use of the 
word “organize” is of doubtful constitutional 
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validity as it singles out for special treat- 
ment persons occupying organizational po- 
sitions. 


If this argument is valid, Mr. Presi- 
dent, then the law against dope peddling 
is bad because it applies to persons who 
are engaged in a particular occupation. 
The fact is, of course, that the organ- 
izing section of the Smith Act is not 
aimed at any particular individuals or 
at individuals holding any particular po- 
sitions; it is certain acts that are pro- 
hibited, no matter who performs them or 
what positions such persons hold. 

This statement, which the May issue 
of the New York Guild Lawyer attributes 
to Mr. Fraenkel as chairman of the Na- 
tional Lawyers Guild committee on con- 
stitutional liberties, was transmitted to 
Members of the Senate under date of 
May 5 by Mr. Royal W. France, executive 
secretary of the National Lawyers Guild, 
under the caption “Statement by Na- 
tional Lawyers Guild in Opposition to 
S. 2646.” 

I have pointed out the obvious rela- 
tionship between the Fraenkel statement 
and the Worker article on this legisla- 
tion. 

Other similarities in some of the at- 
tacks on this bill are interesting. For 
instance, Frank Serri, president of the 
National Lawyers Guild, New York City 
chapter, in a form letter addressed to 
Members of the Senate, declared that 
the bill would adversely affect the civil 
liberties of the American people and 
weaken the American system of separa- 
tion of powers.” That letter was dated 
May 21. I have already referred to the 
statement by Mr. Osmond K. Fraenkel, 
which the National Lawyers Guild sent 
out on May 5, in which it was charged 
that the bill S. 2646 “interferes with the 
independence of judiciary and with our 
constitutional system of separation of 
powers.” 

The board of governors of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, meeting in Wash- 
ington on May 20, approved a resolution 
characterizing the bill as “a threat to the 
independence of the judiciary.” 

The American Bar Association special 
committee on individual rights as affect- 
ed by national security, in recommend- 
ing that the board of governors of the 
ABA adopt this resolution, submitted a 
report in which it was declared that the 
committee further recommends that the 
association oppose the bill as an attack 
on the independence of the judiciary, de- 
structive of the separation of powers con- 
templated by the Constitution.” 

It has not yet been established just who 
originated this particular formula for at- 
tacking the bill. Probably we shall never 
learn. One thing is certain: its initial 
falsity is inherent, and it is just as false 
in the mouths of the ABA board of gov- 
ernors as it was when it was distributed 
by the National Lawyers Guild and re- 
peated by the Worker. 

I have referred to the American Bar 
Association position on this bill, and I 
promised earlier I would discuss that in 
detail before I concluded. 

The house of delegates of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association has been represented 
as opposing S. 2646. The fact is that all 
the ABA house of delegates has opposed 
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is the bill originally introduced by the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. JENNER]; in 
other words, this opposition goes only to 
section 1 of S. 2646. 

The resolution adopted by the house of 
delegates of the American Bar Associa- 
tion under date of February 25, 1958, re- 
fers to S. 2646 now pending before the 
Congress. On February 25, 1958, the 
amendments offered by the Senator from 
Maryland, and subsequently approved by 
the Judiciary Committee, and which now 
constitute sections 2, 3, and 4 of this bill, 
as reported from the committee, were not 
pending. 

Understanding, therefore, that this 
ABA opposition is limited to the provi- 
sions of section 1 of S. 2646, let us look at 
the resolution adopted by the ABA house 
of delegates on February 25. This reso- 
lution reads: 

Whereas in 1949 the American Bar Asso- 
ciation adopted a resolution urging the Con- 
gress to submit to the electorate an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States, to provide that the Supreme Court 
of the United States shall have appellate 
jurisdiction in all matters arising under the 
Constitution; and 

Whereas S. 2646 now pending before the 
Congress, if enacted, would forbid the Su- 
preme Court from assuming jurisdiction in 
certain matters, contrary to the action here- 
tofore taken by this association and con- 
trary to the maintenance of the balance of 
powers set up in the Constitution between 
the executive, legislative, and judicial 
branches of our Government: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That, reserving our right to criti- 
cize decisions of any court in any case and 
without approving or disapproving any de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, the American Bar Association opposes 
the enactment of Senate bill 2646, which 
would limit the appellate jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 


It is noteworthy that the major rea- 
son given by this resolution for opposi- 
tion to section 1 of this bill is that in 
1949 the ABA adopted a resolution fa- 
voring a constitutional amendment 
which would limit the right of Congress 
to regulate and make exceptions to the 
appellate jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court. It is significant that when the 
ABA took that action in 1949, the whole 
line of recent decisions, so well charac- 
terized by Dean Clarence Manion as “a 
history of usurpations and invasions of 
the constitutional powers of Congress 
and the reserved rights and responsibili- 
ties of the States of the Union” which 
“threatens to reduce the constitutional 
powers of the legislative arm to impo- 
tence in the face of threatened Commu- 
nist despotism,” remained to be written. 
In 1949, the Senator from Maryland 
supported the position taken by the 
American Bar Association at that time 
and introduced a constitutional amend- 
ment along the lines favored by the bar 
association. But the Senator from 
Maryland has learned from experience, 

today as a firm supporter of 
every provision in this bill. The Ameri- 
can Bar Association house of delegates, 
on the other hand, reaffirmed its 1949 
position and opposed section 1 of this 
bill because it conflicts with that 1949 
position. Truly, the actions of the 
house of delegates of the American Bar 
Association must be as immutable as the 
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laws of the Medes and the Persians. 
Anything to be consistent. As Ralph 
Waldo Emerson once said: 


A foolish consistency is the hobgoblin of 
little minds, 


It must be noted that the February 
25 resolution of the ABA house of dele- 
gates also referred to the provisions 
which—as they then stood—have been 
substantially limited in section 1 of this 
bill, as being “contrary to the mainte- 
nance of the balance of powers set up 
in the Constitution between the execu- 
tive, legislative, and judicial branches 
of our Government.” Does the phrase 
sound familiar? That viewpoint is diffi- 
cult to understand, because all that is 
here proposed is an exercise by Congress 
of a power specifically conferred upon 
Congress by the Constitution itself. 
How such an exercise of constitutional 
power, especially when the power in 
question is one of the check-and-bal- 
ance provisions of the Constitution, can 
be deemed “contrary to the maintenance 
of the balance of powers set up in the 
Constitution” poses a difficult problem 
in logic. 

It is perhaps noteworthy also that the 
resolution of the ABA house of delegates 
on February 25 specifically reserved the 
right to criticize court decisions, and 
specifically disavowed either approval or 
disapproval of “any decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States.” 

More recently—to be explicit, at its 
meeting on May 19 and 20 of this year— 
the board of governors of the American 
Bar Association adopted a most interest- 
ing resolution with respect to this bill. 
The text of this resolution is as follows: 

Resolved, That the American Bar Associa- 
tion opposes the enactment of the so-called 
Jenner bill, S. 2646, as amended and re- 
ported by the Judiciary Committee of the 
Senate, which combines a limitation on the 
appellate jurisdiction of the Supreme Court 
and a threat to the independence of the 
Judiciary with substantive changes of far- 
reaching significance which should be con- 
sidered independently of each other and only 
after adequate public hearings at which the 
organized bar and others interested can be 
heard. This action does not constitute ap- 
proval or disapproval of the substantive 
changes proposed by sections 3 and 4; be it 
further 

Resolved, That in expressing its opposi- 
tion to the enactment of S. 2646, as 
amended, the American Bar Association re- 
affirms its position as expressed in the reso- 
lution on this subject adopted by the house 
of delegates of the American Bar Association 
in Atlanta, Ga., on February 25, 1958. 


Several points are worthy of consid- 
eration in connection with this resolu- 
tion. 

This resolution of the ABA board of 
governors states that it “reaffirms” the 
position expressed in the resolution 
adopted by the house of delegates in At- 
lanta on February 25, 1958. But that 
resolution went only to the provisions of 
the original Jenner bill, which now ap- 
pear in limited form in section 1 of the 
bill. To this extent, therefore, the reso- 
lution of the board of governors opposes 
enactment of the bill only because it con- 
tains section 1, and does not oppose sec- 
tions 2, 3, and 4. 

The resolution of the board of gover- 
nors does. however, refer to these latter 
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sections of the bill when it says the bill 
combines “substantive changes of far- 
reaching significance which should be 
considered independently of each other 
and only after adequate public hearings 
at which the organized bar and others 
interested can be heard.” But this does 
not constitute any substantive objection 
to the provisions of any of these three 
sections of the bill. It is only an effort 
to tell the Senate how it should legislate. 
I submit, Mr. President, it is not for the 
board of governors of the American Bar 
Association to tell the Senate that it may 
not consider, seriatim, but in a single 
bill, three separate but related legislative 
proposals all designed to ameliorate the 
undesirable effects of recent decisions of 
the Supreme Court for the purpose of 
strengthening the internal security of 
the United States. This is the grossest 
presumption on the part of the ABA 
board of governors, and cannot fail to 
arouse resentment in this body. 

It would seem that if the board of gov- 
ernors of the American Bar Association, 
being determined to register further op- 
position to this bill, had any specific ob- 
jections to any of the provisions of sec- 
tions 2, 3, or 4, they would have stated 
those objections. But they did not do 
so. As a matter of fact, the resolution 
of the board of governors specifically 
states that it does not constitute either 
approval or disapproval of sections 3 and 
4. This might be deemed to imply either 
approval or disapproval of section 2; but 
again, it would seem that if the ABA 
board of governors really wanted to ap- 
prove or disapprove section 2, they 
should have said so directly. 

This most recent action of the ABA 
board of governors, Mr. President, leaves 
me with the distinct impression that 
there are forces at work in that board 
which do not want any legislation en- 
acted as a Jenner bill, or as a Jenner bill 
with Butler amendments. 

Another striking instance of this same 
attitude, Mr. President, is evidenced by 
a letter addressed under date of May 23, 
by the Deputy Attorney General of the 
United States, Mr. Lawrence E. Walsh, to 
the attorney general of New Hampshire, 
Mr. Louis C. Wyman. This letter reads 
as follows: 

Dear GENERAL Wyman: This will refer to 
your letter of May 12 inquiring as to the 
Attorney General's position on S. 654, a bill 
to amend title 18, United States Code, to 
authorize the enforcement of State statutes 
prescribing criminal penalties for subversive 
activities. 

S. 654 is identical with S. 3617 of the 84th 
Congress on which Attorney General Rogers, 
then as Deputy Attorney General, reported 
to the Senate Judiciary Committee as indi- 
cated in the enclosed press release of May 17, 
1956. The views expressed on S. 3617 are 
equally applicable to S. 654 and continue to 
be the views of the Attorney General. 

Section 3 of S. 2646, 85th Congress, the 
Jenner bill, as reported by the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee, is identical with S. 654 and 
S. 3617, and this Department would be pleased 
to support the provisions of that section in 
separate legislation. The text of the section 
is objectionable to the Department only be- 
cause of the legislative context in which it 
Was created. 

Thank you for your assurance of continued 
cooperation. As I stated in my letter of 
May 8 we are always appreciative of having 
your personal views and those of the National 
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Association of Attorneys General on matters 
of common concern, 
Sincerely yours, 
LAWRENCE E. WALSH, 
Deputy Attorney General. 


In other words, Mr. Walsh recognizes 
that the provisions of section 3 of S. 2646 
are identical with a bill which the De- 
partment of Justice has specifically ap- 
proved, and he says the Department 
would still approve these provisions in 
separate legislation. But, says Mr. 
Walsh: 

The text of the section is objectionable to 
the Department only because of the legisla- 
tive context in which it was created. 


That can only mean, Mr. President, 
that Mr. Walsh says the Department is 
now opposing section 3, which it previ- 
ously approved, because the section was 
offered as an amendment to the Jenner 
bill and reported to the Senate as a part 
of the Jenner bill. 

If a worse reason for disapproving a 
legislative provision has ever been openly 
stated by a representative of the United 
States Government, in his official capac- 
ity, it has not come to my attention. 

The action of the ABA house of dele- 
gates, to which I have referred, was based 
on a report from its special committee 
on individual rights as affected by na- 
tional security. That report is not fairly 
applicable to section 1 of the bill as it 
now stands. That report stated that 
“S. 2646 would withdraw from the ap- 
pellate jurisdiction of the Supreme Court 
five types of cases which are now review- 
able in that Court.” The bill as reported 
from committee would withdraw appel- 
late jurisdiction in only one type of case. 
It might be thought that the criticisms 
of the ABA committee were intended to 
apply equally to all five types of cases 
covered in the original bill. But the fact 
is that they do not. The ABA commit- 
tee’s own report states: 

The bill would leave lower courts to make 
final decisions in the fields withdrawn from 
Supreme Court jurisdiction. We do not be- 
lieve it sound to prevent review in the highest 
court of such important questions. The 
lower courts may differ among themselves so 
that there may be great confusion in deci- 
sions. Resolution of such conflict is a his- 
one Te of review in the Supreme 
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Now note, Mr. President, that the only 
area in which appellate jurisdiction 
would be withdrawn from the Supreme 
Court under section 1 of the bill as re- 
ported from committee is in the area of 
cases involving bar admissions in State 
courts. And this is not an area in which 
nationwide uniformity is required. Each 
State has, or at least should have, the 
right to determine for itself the qualifi- 
cations for admission of an attorney to 
become an officer of its courts. It ap- 
pears, therefore, that the opposition of 
this bar association special committee 
was directed at those four paragraphs 
of section 1 of the bill which the Judi- 
ciary Committee has proposed should be 
stricken. 

The action of the ABA board of gov- 
ernors in May also was based on a report 
of the American Bar Association special 
committee on individual rights as af- 
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fected by national security. This sec- 
ond report, on the basis of which the. 
ABA board of governors took its action, 
is misleading in several respects. 

This report of this ABA committee 
states that section 2 of the bill “would 
have the effect of withdrawing the juris- 
diction of all courts to pass upon the 
pertinency of questions propounded by 
committees of Congress in Congres- 
sional investigations. The decision of 
the committee as to the pertinency of the 
question would be final and not subject 
to review by any court.” 

This is misleading because, as I have 
already pointed out, section 2 would not 
withdraw any jurisdiction from any 
courts. Section 2 would provide cer- 
tainty, at the time of a hearing, with re- 
spect to what was required of a witness; 
but the question of jurisdictional per- 
tinency would remain for judicial deter- 
mination in any proper case. 

This ABA committee report declares: 

Section 3 of the bill would allow the States 
to enact statutes concerning subversive activ- 
ities without running afoul of the prohibi- 
tion which normally results from occupation 
of a sphere by the United States. 


The fact is that section 3 of the bill 
would restore the enforceability of State 
statutes in the antisubversive field. But 
the ABA committee’s statement implies 
that this would somehow revoke a nor- 
mal prohibition. As every good lawyer 
knows, and as the members of this spe- 
cial ABA committee should have known, 
and probably did know, there can be no 
preemption of any legislative sphere 
by the United States except through and 
by enactment of legislation by the Con- 
gress. Preemption may result either 
from a declared intention of the Con- 
gress, or from an intention implied by 
the courts. But it is the intention of 
the Congress which controls. A sphere 
cannot be occupied by the United States 
except through legislation. And if 
Congress does not want to occupy a 
sphere, certainly it cannot be required 
to do so. Furthermore, when legislation 
enacted by Congress is interpreted so as 
to occupy a sphere, and thereby render 
unenforceable existing legislation in 42 
States—and this is the situation we 
have in the Nelson decision—cer- 
tainly the Congress has both a right and 
a duty to declare its true intention; and 
to do so is not to overthrow any nor- 
mal prohibition. 

Concerning section 4 of the bill, the 
May report of the ABA Special Commit- 
tee says that this section refers to the 
Yates and Schneiderman cases, involv- 
ing construction of the Smith Act, by 
name, and states that the distinction 
found to exist in those decisions is one 
never intended by Congress and is un- 
desirable. It would then amend the 
statute to prevent such a construction 
of the act in the future. 

The fact is that the bill does not state 
that the distinction between advocacy 
of the forcible overthrow of the Govern- 
ment as an incitement to action and ad- 
vocacy of such overthrow as mere ab- 
stract doctrine is one never intended by 
Congress. The bill says that this dis- 
tinction is subtle and difficult to grasp— 
and properly attributes this characteri- 
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zation of the distinction to Mr. Justice 
Harlan, who so characterized it in his 
separate opinion in Yates and Schneid- 
erman. But what the bill says was 
never intended by the Congress is the 
construction put upon section 2385 of 
title 18 of the United States Code by 
the Supreme Court. 

The Supreme Court, Mr. President, 
in Yates and Schneiderman, construed 
section 2385 of title 18—which is the 
codification of the Smith Act—so that 
it could not be applied to and enforced 
against current activity of the Com- 
munist conspiracy in this country. This 
is clearly a construction never intended 
by the Congress, and one which Congress 
can correct by legislatively stating its 
true intention, as I have proposed. 

What the bill declares is undesirable 
is the uncertainty and unclarity which 
the Supreme Court decision in Yates and 
Schneiderman has infused into the 
Smith Act. It is to remove this uncer- 
tainty and make this criminal statute 
clear in its application to the current 
activities of the Communist conspiracy 
in this country that the amendment em- 
bodied in section 4 of the bill is proposed. 

The May report of the special ABA 
committee goes on to say: 

From the foregoing summary of the pro- 
visions of the bill it is apparent that it is 
still objectionable for the reasons specified 
in the resolution adopted by the house of 
delegates at Atlanta, the difference between 
the original and the amending bill being 
merely a matter of degree. 

It is further apparent that the portion of 
the amended bill which does not propose to 
curtail the appellate jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court deals with matters of sub- 
stance and basic questions. 


Thus we see the committee, in two ad- 
jacent paragraphs, declaring that the 
difference between the original and the 
amended bill is “merely a matter of de- 
gree,” and that there is a portion of the 
amended bill, dealing with matters of 
substance and basic questions and which 
does not propose to curtail the appellate 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, as 
the original bill did. The report thus 
contradicts itself. 

This report of the ABA special com- 
mittee goes on to say that: 

By this report the committee does not 
take any position upon the merits of the 
individual amendments now incorporated in 
S. 2646 which do not affect the appellate 
jurisdiction of the Court or the independ- 
ence of the judiciary. 


Since sections 2, 3, and 4 are amend- 
ments “which do not affect the appellate 
jurisdiction of the Court or the inde- 
pendence of the judiciary,” this means 
the committee is taking no position with 
respect to these amendments. 

The report of the bar association spe- 
cial committee goes on to say that “each 
of the amended provisions of the bill is 
one involving difficult questions of indi- 
vidual rights or of the delineation of 
legislative power as between the States 
and the Federal Government.” 

But the fact is, Mr. President, that 
section 2 of S. 2646 involves neither a 
question of individual rights nor a ques- 
tion of the delineation of legislative 
power as between the States and the 
Federal Government. It only involves 
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a question of the power of the legisla- 
ture to determine for itself the informa- 
tion which it needs and the questions 
calculated to produce such information. 

Similarly, section 3 of the bill does not 
involve any question of individual rights, 
or of the delineation of legislatve power 
as between the States and the Federal 
Government. It does imply a question 
of how the Congress wishes to exercise 
its legislative power; but there is no 
question of power involved; only the 
question of whether the power which 
Congress admittedly has should be used 
to prevent the enforcement of State laws 
against subversion. 

And section 4 of the bill does not in- 
volve any question of individual rights 
or of the delineation of legislative power 
as between the States and the Federal 
Government. It does involve a question 
of legislative intent in the use of legis- 
lative power; but there is no question 
about the existence of the power, or 
about the right of Congress to use this 
power or not use it as Congress sees 


Even section 1 of the bill does not in- 
volve any question of individual rights 
or of the delineation of legislative power 
as between the States and the Federal 
Government. It does involve a question 
of whether the judicial power should be 
used to interfere with the rights reserved 
to the States under the 10th amend- 
ment. With respect to individual 
rights, while every individual has a 
right to his day in court, no individual 
has a right to a day in the Supreme 
Court by way of appeal. For one thing, 
any appellate procedure is a matter of 
grace, as has been repeatedly pointed 
out here. Furthermore, a man should 
not have, in law and justice, any reason 
for feeling the Supreme Court of the 
United States will be any more favorable 
to his cause than a lower Federal court 
or the supreme court of a State— 
though, as a practical matter, it must 
be admitted, there is some basis for a 
possible feeling by Communists that the 
best forum for their cause is the Su- 
preme Court. 

The ABA special committee charac- 
terizes the present bill“ as an attempt 
to legislate in “important fields” on a 
“shotgun basis” without “adequate con- 
sideration.” This is not a criticism of 
any of the proposals I have made and 
which are before us with the approval 
of the Committee on the Judiciary. This 
is a criticism of the Senate and its Ju- 
diciary Committee. 

Taken all in all, this May report of 
the ABA special committee on individ- 
ual rights as affected by national se- 
curity is a weasel-worded document, 
disingenuous and self-contradictory, 
highly misleading and obviously unfair 
to the sponsors of this legislation and 
to the members of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee who have approved it. 

Mr. Charles S. Rhyne, president of the 
American Bar Association, has defended 
the association’s position in public 
speeches, Mr. Rhyne is an honest and 
forthright man, an excellent lawyer, a 
good American, and a firm anti-Commu- 
nist. He has had his difficulties in de- 
fending the bar association’s stand in 
opposition to the Jenner-Butler bill. 
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Speaking before the Washington 
County Bar Association at Hagerstown, 
Md., on May 6, Mr. Rhyne said: 

Our Government was established with 
three separate branches specifically to create 
a balance of power. The checks which each 
of these branches has on the others are our 
best insurance that the absolute power 
necessary to form a tyranny will never vest 
in any one branch. 


Of course, Mr. Rhyne was right in 
that statement. And one of the checks 
he was speaking of is the power given 
to the Congress under article II, section 
2 of the Constitution, the power to regu- 
late the appellate jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court, and make exceptions to 
that jurisdiction. 

Mr. Rhyne expressed himself as op- 
posed to legislative attempts to punish 
judges for particular decisions by whit- 
tling away jurisdiction of the courts, 
and added: 

I have particular reference to the Supreme 
Court of the United States and to the recent 
action by the Senate Judiciary Committee 
reporting favorably a bill to limit its ap- 
pellate jurisdiction. 


Clearly, Mr. Rhyne was characterizing 
the Jenner-Butler bill as a legislative 
attempt to punish judges for particular 
decisions. But at best he was only ex- 
pressing an opinion, not stating a fact. 
And the obvious fact is, of course, that 
S. 2646 does not punish any judges. As 
repeatedly pointed out here, the pur- 
pose of the bill is remedial, not punitive. 

Mr. Rhyne told his audience at Ha- 
gerstown that— 

The Senate Judiciary Committee’s recent 
action in approving 1 of the 5 proposed jur- 
isdictional curbs of the Jenner bill is regret- 
table. 


So it is clear Mr. Rhyne knew that the 
bill had been amended in committee. 
He continued: 

The curb approved by the Committee re- 
moves jurisdiction in cases involving admis- 
sion to the bar by the States, an area where 
obviously most lawyers would agree that 
jurisdiction should not exist except under 
most extreme and unusual circumstances. 


It would seem almost that Mr. Rhyne 
was arguing for the bill as reported out 
of the Judiciary Committee, instead of 
against it. He says the only area where 
the committee bill removes jurisdiction 
is an area where most lawyers would 
agree that jurisdiction should not exist 
except under most extreme and unusual 
circumstances. 

Mr. Rhyne continued: 

I do not here consider the other parts of 
that bill as reported and which are aimed 
at repealing specific Supreme Court deci- 
sions as the American Bar Association has 
not studied or acted upon those new pro- 
posals. 


In other words, Mr. Rhyne was not 
exercising his own judgment, but was 
merely, in his capacity as president of 
the ABA, standing by the position that 
body had taken. Since Mr. Rhyne spoke 
at Hagerstown, the board of governors 
of ABA has come out with its ill- 
considered opposition to S. 2646 as re- 
ported from committee; and perhaps 
now Mr. Rhyne would feel it his duty 
to support the position of the board of 
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governors of the ABA and oppose all 
parts of the bill. 

Mr. Rhyne continued: 

But whether it is 1 or 5 curbs on the juris- 
diction of the Court and regardless of the 
merits of the decision at which the curb is 
aimed, the principle is the same. The thrust 
of my position is that the American Bar As- 
sociation was correct in opposing all such 
curbs regardless of the merits or demerits of 
particular decisions to which those curbs are 
directed, 


Mr. Rhyne says he and the ABA are 
fighting for a principle here: the prin- 
ciple that the jurisdiction of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States should 
never be curbed, in any respect, regard- 
less of the circumstances or the provoca- 
tion. It does not seem to bother Mr. 
Rhyne that necessarily implicit in this 
position is the contention that the fram- 
ers of the Constitution were wrong in 
making provision for Congressional reg- 
ulation of Supreme Court jurisdiction. 
The Constitution does not say how or 
when that authority shall be used by the 
Congress; but the fact that it is written 
into the Constitution means that the 
framers of that document could foresee 
the possibility that an instance might 
arise when use of this authority would 
be fully justified. The ABA president 
now says there is not and cannot be any 
such instance. 

In his speech in Hagerstown, Mr. 
Rhyne adopted as his own the half- 
baked idea previously advanced by others 
that there is a reasonable comparison 
between what the Supreme Court has 
been doing in national security cases and 
what an umpire does in a baseball game. 
Said Mr. Rhyne: 

Disagreement with a judicial decision is 
no more reason to abolish jurisdiction to 
decide such a case than disagreement with 
decisions of a baseball umpire at homeplate 
is reason to eliminate homeplate umpires. 
Without umpires at homeplate a baseball 
game would be confusion compounded. And 
confusion compounded would surely be the 
result if the umpire at the zenith of our judi- 
cial system is eliminated in certain cases as 
the Jenner bill proposes. 


Although Mr. Rhyne spoke of umpires 
at homeplate, undoubtedly he knows 
that there is just one umpire at home- 
plate, and that his word is final. Es- 
sentially, that is what section 1 of the 
Jenner-Butler bill would accomplish 
with respect to admissions to the bars 
of the several States. In each State 
there would be just one umpire, and his 
decision would be final. 

Actually, as those who have thought 
the matter through are sure to realize, 
this simile of the umpire is entirely in- 
apropos. Admittedly it is unjustified for 
a baseball fan to shout, “Throw the um- 
pire out“ when that official renders a 
decision the fan does not like. But if 
an umpire should decide, first, that the 
American pitcher must tell the Red bat- 
ters in advance what kind of a pitch he 
is going to throw—as the Supreme Court 
did in the Watkins and Sacher cases— 
second, that the local ground rules can- 
not be enforced against the visiting Red 
team—as the Supreme Court did in the 
Nelson decision—third that the Red team 
can teach its pitchers to throw bean 
balls because teaching rule breaking 
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cannot be punished—as the Supreme 
Court did in the Yates case—and fourth, 
that members of the Red team must be 
permitted to play on the American 
team—Konigsberg, Slochower, Cole, 
Service—then the baseball commissioner 
is quite likely to insist that the umpire 
stick to the rules or get out of the ball 
park. 

To discuss this simile of the umpire 
from another standpoint: suppose 
Washington is playing Baltimore, and 
the first two men up are called out on 
strikes. Each batter said he hadn’t 
really meant to swing, but the umpire 
pointed out that the rule book says this 
is a matter for the discretion of the 
umpire, and ruled in each case that the 
batter had struck out. Suppose the first 
batter—Konigsberg—and the second 
batter—Schware—could appeal to some 
group of superumpires, who had not seen 
the game but who could decide that on 
the basis of the stories the batters told, 
they really didn’t swing and couldn't 
have been put out, and must be allowed 
to take their bases? This is more nearly 
what happened in the Schware and 
Konigsberg cases. The remedy, it would 
seem, is to leave the decision to the um- 
pire who saw the play; and that, in 
effect, is what section 1 of S. 2646 will 
do with respect to admissions to the 
bars of the various States. 

ABA President Rhyne told his Hagers- 
town audience that: 

Only once in 169 years has Congress de- 
nied access to the courts. Such a record 
speaks well for the position of opposition of 
the American Bar Association to the Jenner 
bill. 


Leaving aside the logical question of 
whether the fact that a thing has only 
been done once proves that it should 
never be done, there is still another 
basis for challenging this statement by 
Mr. Rhyne. What he said about only 
once in 169 years has been often re- 
peated; but the fact is that Congress has 
on many instances denied access to the 
courts. The Norris-La Guardia Act (29 
U. S. C. A., secs. 101-115) deprived all 
Federal courts of jurisdiction to issue in- 
junctions in labor disputes, except in a 
few isolated cases. The Johnson Act (28 
U. S. C. A., secs, 1341-1342) deprived 
the district courts of jurisdiction to en- 
join or restrain any State taxes and 
State-fixed public utility rates, except in 
certain special cases. Decisions of cer- 
tain Federal regulatory agencies, like the 
Federal Trade Commission, have been 
made by act of Congress final and not 
subject to review by any Federal court. 
When the propriety of these acts has 
never been challenged, why is it so sud- 
denly unthinkable to deprive a Federal 
court of appellate jurisdiction in another 

eld? 

In his Hagerstown speech, Mr. Rhyne 
said: 

It is well to recall Abraham Lincoln's re- 
action to the famous Supreme Court deci- 
sion returning Dred Scott to slavery—cer- 
tainly as controversial as any decision of our 
day. In rejecting proposals to curb the 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court even 
though he vigorously dissented from and 
severely criticized that decision, Lincoln 
said: “We know the Court that made it has 
often overruled its own decisions and we 
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shall do what we can to have it overrule 
this. We offer no resistance to it.” 


But when the Court did not overrule 
its decision, President Lincoln in 1857 
said: 

Somebody has to reverse the decision, since 
it is made, and we mean to reverse it, and 
we mean to do it peaceably. 


And in 1859, Abraham Lincoln said: 

The people of these United States are the 
rightful masters of both congresses and 
courts, not to overthrow the Constitution, 
but to overthrow the men who pervert the 
Constitution. 


And was it not Lincoln who by the 
Emancipation Proclamation overthrow 
the doctrine of the Dred Scott decision, 
and the institution of slavery with it? 
This was overthrowing the Court’s rule 
by executive action—for which there 
was no constitutional authority. 

There is a tendency to forget that the 
American Bar Association filed a brief 
amicus curiae in the Watkins case. Let 
me read a few paragraphs from that 
brief filed by the American Bar Associa- 
tion: 

The power of Congress to make investiga- 
tions and exact testimony in aid of legisla- 
tion is implied as an attribute to the power 
to legislate. 

* . +. * * 

Congress has the authority—indeed the 
compelling duty—to inquire fully into mat- 
ters and conditions relating to communism 
generally, its objectives, and its particular 
activities. 

s * * . * 

The legitimate exercise of the investigat- 
ing power is not restricted to legislation in 
actual contemplation, nor is its power to 
conduct hearings for legislative purposes to 
be measured by recommendations for legis- 
lation or their absence. 

* + * . . 


So necessary is the proper functioning of 
the investigative powers of the legislative 
process that any unwarranted limitation 
placed by the courts upon them would re- 
sult in irreparable harm to this coordinate 
branch of the Government. 


Concluding its brief, the American Bar 
Association said: 

Oficial records and common knowledge 
furnish proof of the fact that the Congress 
of the United States over recent years has 
been occupied constantly with problems 
growing out of the challenge of communism, 
In every session during the last two decades 
measures have been presented for consid- 
eration relating to subversion. The organ- 
ization of the Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee by the House of Representatives and 
the creation of the Internal Security Sub- 
committee by the Senate show conclusively 
that the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment realized the gravity of the situation 
and was determined to act in preservation 
of this Government. 

It was in fulfillment of its duty in this 
respect that the Un-American Activities 
Committee undertook the inquiries which 
included the interrogation of the petitioner, 
John T. Watkins. Naturally the question- 
ing was pressed when Watkins admitted that 
he had cooperated with the Communists and 
possessed information as to the operations 
of these enemies of the United States. When 
it is borne in mind that this treacherous 
apparatus is under the domination of a for- 
eign government and is calculatingly directed 
toward the overthrow of American institu- 
tions by force and violence, the exercise of 
judicial realism becomes imperative in 
enunciating a legal principle preserving the 
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broadest possible fact-finding powers in 
Congress to fulfill its legislative duty. 

That the legai defenses against the Com- 
munist conspiracy have not been perfected 
is attested by the fact that the Internal 
Security Act of 1950 has not yet been finally 
acted upon by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. It is a fact that the legisla- 
tive branch must give continuing attention 
to the study and consideration of every 
aspect of this problem. To the credit of the 
House Un-American Activities Committee 
and of the Senate Internal Security Sub- 
committee it can be said that unremitting 
attention has been given in order to legis- 
late, if the courts should eventually decide 
that the present statutes are in need of re- 
vision or amendment. 

No clearer or more authoritative declara- 
tion could have been given than the mes- 

to the joint session of the Congress 
by President Eisenhower on January 5. 
1957, setting out in detall the ever-present 
danger to American institutions posed by the 
Soviet-inspired Communist Party. It is 
false to the point of absurdity to dignify 
this conspiratorial organization as a polit- 
ical party, which its sympathizers and even 
some courts are prone to do. President 
Eisenhower himself left no doubt as to the 
conviction of the United States Govern- 
ment that clear and present danger faces 
us from the Communist conspiracy. 

The President in portraying the crises 
through which America has passed stated 
that the world has experienced instability 
which has been heightened and at times 
manipulated by international communism. 
He answered in this January 5, 1957, message 
the misguided zealots who would further 
temporize with the Soviet propagandists 
when he said: 

“International communism, of course, 
seeks to mask its purpose of domination by 
expressions of good will and by superficially 
attractive offers of political, economic and 
military aid.” 

And lest complacency mark the American 
attitude our President as Commander in 
Chief, warned that there exists increased 
danger from international communism. 

We commend to the Supreme Court the 
reasoning and clarity of the opinion ren- 
dered by Judge Bastian of the Circuit Court 
of Appeals sitting en banc. While vigilant 
of the rights of the traverser in a criminal 
proceeding, this learned jurist was not un- 
mindful of the necessary safeguards for the 
protection of the individual. Constitutional 
privileges must ever be preserved, so that no 
individual defendant will ever be denied the 
basic rights of American citizenship. Never- 
theless those safeguards must not be over- 
extended to the point that enemies of our 
form of government be encouraged and aided 
in their subversive purposes. 

In respectfully suggesting to this Court 
that the issues herein presented are of far- 
reaching importance, we do not countenance 
any departure from those foundational prin- 
ciples which have ever supported the free 
institutions of the United States. But we 
would do a disservice to our Government and 
especially to the judicial branch, which has 
always proved a bulwark of our liberties, if 
we urged the Court to do anything which 
would have the effect of lessening national 
efforts for self-preservation. 

We believe that in every individual case, 
no matter how inconsequential it may ap- 
pear to be, there is the opportunity of 
strengthening or weakening this free consti- 
tutional Republic, which is the last hope of 
struggling human beings the world over. It 
is our belief that we must preserve individual 
rights and freedoms but that the best guar- 
anty we can have to accomplish this purpose 
is the protection and preservation of our na- 
tional security. 

The danger of loss of our freedoms must 
not be risked. The elected representatives 
of our legislative and executive departments 
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must be upheld in their actions unless there 
is violation of either constitutional or statu- 
tory provisions when they are acting in pro- 
tection of the national welfare. We repeat 
the expressed belief in our brief, as amicus 
curiae, in the case of Communist Party of 
the United States of America v. Subversive 
Activities Control Board, No. 48, October 
term, 1955, that: “This country is entitled 
to protection—not alibis or epitaphs.” 


The lawyers of this country, if given 
an opportunity freely to express their 
own feelings, would be far more likely 
to affirm that brief filed by the ABA in 
the Watkins case, than to approve the 
subsequent action of the ABA board of 
governors in opposing S. 2646. 

Another adverse report on S. 2646, 
which deserves special mention because 
it was based wholly on opposition 0 a 
provision that is no longer in the bill, 
is the report of the committee on the 
Federal courts of the New York County 
Lawyers’ Association, adopted on April 
28, 1958. 

This New York County Lawyers’ As- 
sociation report does not deal in anyway 
with the last three sections of the bill 
as reported from the committee, but was 
directed solely against the bill as origi- 
nally introduced. In fact, after naming 
the Watkins, Nelson, Schware, and 
Konigsberg decisions, this report of the 
New York County Lawyers’ Association 
committee declares: 

The committee expresses no view as to 
whether any of these cases was correctly 
decided, or whether or not it would be 
desirable to change the result, by appropri- 
ate legislation, so far as that may be done. 


This New York County Lawyers’ Asso- 
ciation report involves a certain amount 
of misrepresentation; but since the re- 
port deals solely with a provision which 
the committee has proposed to strike 
out of the bill, namely, subparagraph 
(4) of section 1, it does not appear nec- 
essary to discuss in detail the merits and 
demerits of the report itself. It seems 
not improper to say, however, that when 
persons circulate such reports as this, 
purporting to oppose the bill, yet which 
are actually directed at some provision 
no longer in the bill, the persons who 
are circulating such reports must be do- 
ing so either without knowledge of the 
facts or with deliberate intent to con- 
fuse and mislead. 

Now let me talk about two famous 
legal authorities, and their views on 
some of the issues involved in this legis- 
lation. 

One of the authorities who favors the 
approach which is embodied in my 
amendments to S. 2646 is Prof. Edward 
S. Corwin, who is beyond doubt one 
of the outstanding authorities on the 
American Constitution, being the author 
of the Constitution Annotated. Pro- 
fessor Corwin wrote the committee that 
he was unable to testify personally be- 
cause of a voice affliction; but he sent 
selected material from his works for 
inclusion in the record. Subsequently, 
in a letter to the New York Times, Pro- 
fessor Corwin expressed himself further. 

In that letter he said: 

I would suggest a declaratory act of Con- 


gress assertive of the correct reading of the 
Constitution. 
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This is, in essence, what my amend- 
ments would accomplish. 

Professor Corwin has made it clear 
both in the material he submitted for our 
hearing record and in his letter to the 
New York Times, that he thought the 
original Jenner bill went too far. I may 
say I shared that opinion. But Pro- 
fessor Corwin also made it abundantly 
clear that he was, as he put it: 

Sympathetic with the general purpose of 
S. 2646. 


In his letter to the Times, Professor 
Corwin declared that S. 2646— 


deals with a real problem which is recog- 
nized, for instance, by Judge Learned Hand 
in his Harvard lectures—that of keeping the 
Court out of legislative territory; and I might 
add, out of executive territory. 


Professor Corwin went on to declare: 

There can be no doubt that on June 17 
last the Court went on a virtual binge and 
thrust its nose into matters beyond its com- 
petence, with the result that (in my judg- 
ment at least) it should have aforesaid nose 
well tweaked, 


Discussing particular cases decided by 
the Court, Professor Corwin wrote: 


Its holding in the Watkins case, in which 
it claims the right to recast Congressional 
resolutions authorizing committee investi- 
gations, is quite irresponsible and indefen- 
sible, interfering as it does with the great 
primal power, an inheritance of the Mother 
of Parliaments, as Inquest of Realm. For 
the transmission of this right to Congress 
via the early State legislature, see the au- 
thoritative article by Dr. George B. Galloway, 
Investigations, Governmental, in the Ency- 
clopedia of Social Sciences (New York, 1932). 

Equally irresponsible was the Court’s hold- 
ing in the Yates case on the same occasion. 
This practically repealed the Smith Act, al- 
though a year earlier the Court had held, 
in the Nelson case, that the act repealed all 
State antisedition acts, the total result being 
to leave the country exposed to unjustifiable 
propaganda urging the right of revolution. 


Concluding his letter to the Times, 
Professor Corwin wrote: 


What, then, is the remedy for this vicious 
nonsense? I would suggest a declaratory 
act of Congress assertive of the correct read- 
ing of the Constitution on the points in- 
volved in the above-mentioned cases. And 
I would add a reference to the Court's weird 
holding in Cole v. Young (July 2, 1956), in 
which the unique doctrine is arrived at that 
the Court may undertake to pit its judg- 
ment against that of an executive official 
as to the loyalty or reliability of a subordi- 
nate of the official. 

The country needs protection against the 
aggressive tendency of the Court, no doubt. 
Unfortunately, Senate bill 2646 goes so far 
that its adoption would violate that ancient 
maxim of commonsense, not to throw the 
baby out with the bath. 


The bill Professor Corwin was talking 
about in that letter, and which he said 
went too far, was the text originally in- 
troduced. The bill as it has come from 
the Committee on the Judiciary involves 
a greatly narrowed application of the 
principle of withdrawal of appellate ju- 
risdiction from the Supreme Court, and 
contains also proposed amendments to 
three separate statutes, in areas where 
Supreme Court decisions have rendered 
such statutes unenforceable or otherwise 
construed them in a way not intended by 
the Congress. 
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The excerpts from Professor Corwin’s 
work The Constitution and What it 
Means Today—12th edition—which he 
himself suggested for inclusion in our 
hearing record are extremely pertinent 
to the specific amendments which I have 
proposed and which the Judiciary Com- 
mittee has adopted. The first of these 
excerpts is from page 19 of Professor 
Corwin’s book, and is as follows: 


Indeed, in the last case just cited, the 
Court goes so far as to suggest that it is en- 
titled to rule whether a question put to a 
person under investigation by a Congres- 
sional committee was relevant. It can be 
rather confidently predicted that Congress 
will not indefinitely permit its primitive 
power of inquiry to remain in judicial lead- 
ing strings. 


By its vote on section 2 of S. 2646, Mr. 
President, the Senate will express its own 
opinion on the question of whether Con- 
gress should permit its power of inquiry 
to remain in judicial leading strings. 

The second selection from his works 
which Professor Corwin transmitted for 
our hearing record was from page 202 of 
his book, and is as follows: 


Recently the security of the Dennis case, 
indeed of the Smith Act itself, was gravely 
impaired by the holding in Yates v. United 
States; which was decided on June 17, 1957. 
Here petitioners, who were codefendants in 
the Dennis case, were arraigned under the 
general conspiracy statute (18 U. S. C. 371). 
The Court held that inasmuch as the peti- 
tioners had not followed up their preach- 
ments asserting the right to overthrow gov- 
ernment by force and violence with an effort 
to organize a putsch, they must be deemed 
to have been propounding an abstract doc- 
trine. Indeed, the Court invites a reconsid- 
eration of the Dennis holding. Meantime, 
however, the Smith Act will have served to 
repeal all State antisedition acts. In short, 
today the right to preach the right to over- 
throw government by force and violence has 
become a preferred right as against both 
National and State Governments, provided 
only that those who do the preaching do so 
in abstracto. 


The point Professor Corwin has made 
here is basic to our consideration of sec- 
tion 4 of the bill S. 2646. It is true, as 
Professor Corwin points out, that under 
the decision in the Nelson case all State 
antisubversive legislation was rendered 
unenforceable, and that under the deci- 
sion in the Yates case the Smith Act 
itself was virtually repealed. This is a 
situation with which the Congress must 
deal; and section 4 of S. 2646 embodies 
the proposal which the Judiciary Com- 
mittee has approved for dealing with it. 

The third excerpt from Professor Cor- 
win's writings which he selected for our 
hearing record is from the preface to 
the 12th edition of The Constitution and 
What It Means Today, and is as follows: 

The present edition brings the story in the 
main down to 1958. Its point of departure 
is furnished by the Court’s holdings last 
June 17, when, in the words of a disrespect- 
ful critic: The Court went on a binge.” Of 
these holdings, especially notable are those 
in Watkins v. United States and Yates v. 
United States which, although they appear 
to have had the support of all the Justices 
except Justice Clark, have aroused a storm 
of adverse criticism on the part of the 
American bar and in other informed quar- 
ters as well. (See especially Prof. Bernard 
Schwartz, The Supreme Court—October 1956 
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Term, New York Law Review, November 
1957.) That these holdings are in for con- 
siderable trimming first and last can scarce- 
ly be doubted. 


Note that in this passage Professor 
Corwin quotes his own letter to the New 
York Times, and calls himself a disre- 
spectful critic” of the Court. 

Professor Corwin has been bitterly be- 
rated by the Lawyers Guild and by edi- 
torial writers for certain newspapers. 
The fact remains that this is the man 
whose learning in the field of constitu- 
tional law is without peer among the liv- 
ing members of the bar. We shall do 
well to, listen to him, and give proper 
weight to his words. Bear in mind that 
he does not appear as a proponent of 
this bill. He is, on the contrary, by his 
own description, an opponent of the bill 
in its original form. But from the depth 
of his understanding of what the Con- 
stitution intended with respect to the 
proper functioning of the Supreme 
Court, Professor Corwin has borne wit- 
ness to what he himself has called the 
Supreme Court’s “irresponsible and in- 
defensible” actions. 

There has been some controversy over 
just what Judge Learned Hand said in 
his Oliver Wendell Holmes lectures at 
Harvard University, earlier this year, 
that is pertinent to the question of 
whether the Supreme Court has been ex- 
ceeding its proper powers or attempting 
to exercise powers not belonging to it. 

What Judge Hand wrote to the Sena- 
tor from Missouri, and what Judge Hand 
wrote to the Senator from Maryland, 
about S. 2646, already, I think, has been 
made a part of the record. From this 
correspondence we know where Judge 
Hand stands on this bill: he is opposed 
to part of it, and does not wish to ex- 
press an opinion with respect to the rest 
of it. 

So that the record may be complete at 
this point, let me read the correspond- 
ence to which I have referred. 

The Senator from Missouri wrote to 
Judge Learned Hand on May 2 as fol- 
lows: 

Dear Jupce Hand: The Senate Judiciary 
Committee has voted to favorably report 
S. 2646 with amendments. In my opinion, 
the committee has acted very unwisely in 
this matter for several reasons. The In- 
ternal Security Subcommittee held very 
lengthy hearings on this bill as originally 
introduced. The subject of the inquiry at 
that time was withdrawal from the Supreme 
Court of appellate jurisdiction in certain 
cases. However, after these hearings, Sena- 
tor Burn introduced four amendments 
which compose three-fourths of the bill as 
it presently stands. These amendments are 
quite sweeping and bear little, if any, rela- 
tion to the subject matter of the hearings. 
Therefore, in my opinion, it cannot be 
claimed that there have been adequate hear- 
ings—indeed, any hearings at all—on the 
bill as reported. 

In my opinion, sections I, II, and IV of 
the bill as it presently stands raise very 
serious constitutional questions. 

In addition, I disagree from a policy posi- 
tion with many of the proposals of the pres- 
ent bill. 

I am enclosing a copy of the bill, as re- 
ported, and a letter prepared by Deputy At- 
torney General Walsh in opposition to the 
bill. I would appreciate your views on this 
bill. I believe that they would be most 
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helpful to me and other Members of the 
Senate as we give further consideration to 
this piece of legislation. 
With every best wish, Iam, 
Sincerely yours, 
THOMAS C. HENNINGS, Jr., 
United States Senate. 


It has previously been pointed out 
here, but perhaps cannot be overstressed, 
that the Walsh opinion is largely irrele- 
vant, being mostly directed at the gen- 
eral approach which was involved in the 
bill before it was amended in committee. 
The same is true, of course, of such re- 
ports as that by the committee on Fed- 
eral legislation of the Association of the 
Bar of New York. This point is not 
clearly enough understood. For in- 
stance, it is quite generally believed that 
the Attorney General is opposed to the 
language of section 3 of the bill, which 
attempts to deal with the situation 
raised by the Supreme Court’s decision 
in the Nelson case. But the fact is that 
this section of the bill is not similar to 
the much broader bill, with respect to 
preemption of legislative areas as against 
the States, which the Attorney General 
did oppose; but on the contrary, is the 
same language as contained in the 
Bridges bill, the predecessor of which 
was approved by the Department of 
Justice. Unless the Department has 
meant to change its position on this 
point—which I cannot conceive—there 
is then no Justice Department opposition 
to this section of the bill, except, as I 
pointed out earlier today, because of the 
fact that it is part of the Jenner-Butler 
bill and is not separate legislation. 

It is easy to understand how someone 
not thoroughly familiar with the bill in 
its various stages, and with the problems 
involved, might be misled in instances 
such as this; but it is hard to understand 
how anyone who was familiar with the 
bill in its various stages could possibly 
quote so much of the criticism which is 
now irrelevant, without indicating the 
extent to which the cause of such criti- 
cism has been eliminated. 

Judge Hand replied to the Senator 
from Missouri as follows: 

My Dear SENATOR: I have your letter of 
May 2 with its enclosure. Being still a 
United States judge, although retired, I 
should be unwilling to give any opinion on 
the constitutional questions raised by sec- 
tions I, IT, and IV of the proposed statute. 
Ido not feel the same compunction, however, 
in expressing my opinion that such a statute 
if enacted would be detrimental to the best 
interests of the United States. It seems to 
me desirable that the Court should have the 
last word on questions of the character in- 
volved. Of course, there is always the 
chance of abuse of power wherever it is 
lodged, but at long last the least contentious 
organ of Government generally is the Court. 
I do not, of course, mean that I think it is 
always right, but some final authority is 
better than unsettled conflict. 

I fear that this will not be much value to 
you, but for what it may be worth I am 
sending it. 

Sincerely yours, 
LEARNED HAND. 


On May 19, I wrote to Judge Hand as 
follows: 

Dear Jupce Hanp: Senator Hennincs has 
made public your reply to his letter of May 
2. In it you expressed your opinion that 
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“such a statute” as S. 2646, as reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary, “if enacted 
would be detrimental to the best interests of 
the United States.” 

You continued: “It seems to me desir- 
able that the Court should have the last 
word on questions of the character in- 
volved.” Since the amendments to the bill 
which were adopted on my motion do not 
foreclose the Court from having the last 
word,” I cannot help wondering if your ex- 
pression of opinion had reference to these 
amendments. v 

I would not wish to press you unduly 
with regard to rour views on this bill, but 
since your letter to Senator HENNINGS has 
been made public, and is being construed 
as a condemnation of the bill in toto, I hope 
you will not consider it improper to express 
your opinion with respect to each of the sec- 
tions of the bill as frankly as you expressed 
it in your letter to Senator HENNINGS. I 
enclose a copy of the bill as reported from 
the committee, together with a copy of the 
committee’s report. You will note there 
are only 4 sections of the bill, the last 3 of 
them representing amendments which I pro- 
posed. 

Will you be good enough to let me know 
whether, considering each of these sections 
separately, it is your opinion that enact- 
ment of such section into law would be det- 
rimental to the best interests of the United 
States? 

With thanks for your courtesy in giving 
consideration to my request, and with 
highest regards, Iam, 

Sincerely, 
JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER, 
United States Senator. 


To this letter, Judge Hand replied: 


My DEAR SENATOR BUTLER: Please excuse 
my failure to answer your letter of the 19th; 
I was out of town from Wednesday morning 
until last night. 

In my letter to Senator HENNINGS referring 
to sections 1, 2, and 4 of the proposed bill 
I said that I thought it undesirable to give 
any opinion as to the constitutional ques- 
tions raised by those sections, but that I 
thought them “detrimental to the best in- 
terests of the United States.” This I fol- 
lowed by adding that I thought that the 
Supreme Court “should have the last word” 
on the questions involved. Apparently what 
I wrote has been misunderstood as including 
an opinion touching the substantive aspects 
of sections 2 and 4, as distinguished from 
denying any review by the Supreme Court. 
I did not mean to express any such opinion. 
The sections raise questions whose merits, 
unlike section 1, may come for decision be- 
fore the lower courts, and it appears to me 
undesirable that I should discuss this aspect 
of them while I remain a judge. 

Respectfully yours, 
LEARNED HAND. 


I think this letter from Judge Hand 
somewhat clears up the matter. The 
net of it seems to be that he was never 
against section 3 of the bill, and it ap- 
pears likely he was misled by considera- 
tion of the Walsh opinion. This seems 
to follow from the sentence: 

Apparently what I wrote has been mis- 
understood as including an opinion touch- 
ing the substantive aspects of sections 2 and 
4, as distinguished from denying any review 
by the Supreme Court. 


This seems to refer to the original 
Jenner bill—not to the amendments 
which I offered and which were reported 
from the committee. My personal opin- 
ion is that the situation boils down to 
the fact that Judge Hand’s only opposi- 
tion is to section 1 of the bill, on the 
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jurisdictional basis, and that he has ex- 
pressed no opinion on section 3, and his 
reference to 2 and 4 must be considered 
as limited to the now-superseded propo- 
sal to deny judicial review. 

There is no absolute inconsistency be- 
tween the position expressed by Judge 
Hand in these letters and what he has 
said about the problem generally; for 
what Judge Hand said in his Harvard 
lectures cannot be construed as dealing 
with any particular proposed legislative 
provisions which might be applied as 
correctives if the Congress should deter- 
mine correction to be needed. In those 
lectures, however, Judge Hand did ex- 
press himself on several points bearing 
on the question of whether the Court’s 
activity has been such as to justify or 
require corrective legislation. 

Judge Hand’s Oliver Wendell Holmes 
lectures have been printed in book form, 
under the title “The Bill of Rights.” This 
little book, by probably the most able and 
experienced judge in the United States, 
is worthy of careful examination. After 
stating—on page 54 of the book—that 
in the segregation cases “It seems to me 
that we must assume” that the Court 
“did mean to reverse the legislative 
judgment by its own appraisal,” Judge 
Hand went on to speak of the Court as 
“not being disposed to divest itself of that 
power of review that it has so often ex- 
ercised and as often disclaimed.” Then 
he asserted—and this will be found at 
the bottom of page 55 of the book: 

I cannot frame any definition that will 
explain when the Court will assume the 
role of a third legislative chamber and when 
it will limit its authority to keeping Con- 
gress and the States within their accredited 
authority. Nevertheless, I am quite clear 
that it has not abdicated its former func- 
tion, as to which I hope that it may be 
regarded as permissible for me to say that I 
have never been able to understand on what 
basis it does or can rest except as a coup 
de main. 


At the outset of his third lecture— 
which starts on page 56 of the book— 
Judge Hand said: 


In this lecture I shall say first why I do 
not think that the interests mentioned in 
the first amendment are entitled in point of 
constitutional interpretation to a measure 
of protection different from other interests; 
and then conclude by considering whether, 
even assuming that I am right in thinking 
that the Constitution does not warrant the 
courts in annulling any legislation because 
they disapprove it on the merits, neverthe- 
less it is desirable that they should exercise 
such an authority on extreme occasions. 


Then, discussing the question of free- 
dom of speech under the first amend- 
ment, Judge Hand said—and this pas- 
sage will be found beginning on page 57 
of the book: 


It has been again and again uncondition- 
ally proclaimed that there are no limits to 
the privilege so far as words seek to affect 
only the hearers’ beliefs and not their con- 
duct. The trouble is that conduct is almost 
always based upon some belief, and that to 
change the hearer's belief will generally to 
some extent change his conduct, and may 
even evoke conduct that the law forbids. 
Everyone agrees that there may be so close 
a causal sequence between the belief en- 
gendered and the unlawful conduct as to 
toll the privilege; but what that sequence 
must be still remains obscure. 
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Let me approach by steps. Suppose the 
words are such that, if the hearer acted upon 
the belief they induced, the speaker would 
become a principal in a crime. There are 
such words, as everyone agrees; indeed, the 
existing Federal statute defines them in 
terms that in substance go back at least to 
the time of Bracton. One makes himself a 
principal in the commission of a crime by the 
hearer when he ‘aids, abets, counsels, com- 
mands or procures’ the hearer to commit it. 
As you will observe, several, if not all, of these 
acts may be only verbal. I am not aware 
that anyone has ever suggested that, al- 
though the utterance induces the hearer to 
attempt to commit the crime, it is privileged 
if the attempt fails. Nor have I ever heard 
that even the most ardent champions of the 
privilege extend it to words that, though 
they fail to persuade the hearer to attempt to 
commit the crime, would make him a prin- 
cipal if they had succeeded in inducing him 
to make an attempt. 


Here we come very close to the question 
involved in the Supreme Court's decision 
in the Yates case. 

Judge Hand continued: 


So far we seem to be on terra firma. On 
the other hand there have been, and still 
are, those who believe that words will be 
privileged, even though they satisfy the defi- 
nition, if the unlawful conduct they seek 
to induce is to be after a substantial inter- 
val. That is the doctrine of “clear and pres- 
ent danger.“ The only ground for this ex- 
ception that I have ever heard is that dur- 
ing the interval between the provocation and 
its realization correctives may arise, and that 
it is better to accept the risk that they may 
not be sufficient than to suppress what, how- 
ever guilty in itself, may prove innocuous. 
I confess that I cannot understand why it 
should not be adequate protection of the 
speaker's privilege if he were allowed to show 
that the interval made it reasonably certain 
that the provocation would not be realized. 
It is always a difficult matter to forecast what 
will be the effect of such a pause, and by 
hypothesis the words proceed from an un- 
lawful purpose and do not therefore fall 
within any interest that the amendment is 
designed to protect. I doubt that the doc- 
trine will persist, and I cannot help thinking 
that for once Homer nodded. 

In Yates v. United States, the Su- 
preme Court made a distinction between 
words that advocate “concrete action” and 
those that advocate “principles divorced 
from action.” It would be difficult, indeed 
perhaps it would be impossible, to imagine 
an occasion on which the statute would 
make the advocate of “principles divorced 
from action” a principal in a crime, even 
though his words had in fact provoked the 
hearer to commit it; but there are occasions, 
I submit, when the speaker may lose his 
privilege although he confines himself to 
“principles divorced from action.” Let me 
suggest a not impossible one on which such 
an utterance would not I believe be pro- 
tected, Suppose that a man wished to de- 
nounce the ineptitude and corruption of the 
Government to a crowd that he knew to be 
ripe for riot; and that he had been told that 
what he proposed to say would probably set 
them off. Suppose further that he still per- 
sisted in going on with his speech because he 
believed he had a message of high impor- 
tance, Would it be privileged? It merely 
states the problem to say that the answer 
turns on “whether the gravity of the ‘evil’ 
discounted by its improbability justifies 
such invasion of free speech as is necessary 
to avoid the danger.” 


We come now to a rather interesting 
point in connection with discussion of 
Judge Hand's views. The fact that 
Judge Hand quoted approvingly from a 
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statement by Professor Freund has been 
taken by many, who know the extreme 
liberality of Professor Freund’s views in 
general, and who may not have taken 
the trouble to analyze the particular pas- 
sage quoted by Judge Hand, that the 
judge was taking a position on the left. 
But let us look at the particular pas- 
sage which Judge Hand quoted. 
Judge Hand said: 


I cannot improve upon Professor Freund's 
gloss: 

“The truth is that the clear-and-present 
danger test is an oversimplified judgment 
unless it takes account also of a number of 
other factors: the relative seriousness of the 
danger in comparison with the value of the 
occasion for speech or political activity; the 
availability of more moderate controls than 
those which the state has imposed; and 
perhaps the specific intent with which the 
speech or activity is launched. No matter 
how rapidly we utter the phrase ‘clear and 
present danger’ or how closely we hyphenate 
the words, they are not a substitute for the 
weighing of values, They tend to convey a 
delusion of certainy when what is most cer- 
tain is the complexity of the strands in the 
web of freedom that the judge must disen- 
tangle.” 


For the purpose of consideration in 
connection with the provisions of S. 
2646, the key words in the quoted por- 
tion of Professor Freund’s writings are 
“the specific intent with which the 
speech or activity is launched.” 

Senators will note that one of the pur- 
poses of my amendment to S. 2646, 
which appears as section 4 of the bill 
as reported from committee, is to inject 
the factor of specific intent. The theory 
here is quite in line with the Freund 
statement as quoted by Judge Hand. 

So that Senators may have clearly in 
mind the passage to which I am refer- 
ring, let me read it. This is the last four 
lines on page 5 of the calendar print of 
the bill, and comprises new language 
which it is proposed to insert in the 
Smith Act: 


Whoever, with intent to cause the over- 
throw or destruction of any such govern- 
ment, in any way or by any means advo- 
cates, advises, or teaches the duty, necessity, 
desirability, or propriety of overthrowing or 
destroying any such government by force 
or violence. 


As Judge Hand said after quoting from 
Professor Freund: 


The controversy may arise over a statute 
specifically covering the occasion, and the 
question will then be the same as on oc- 
casions when the due process clause is in- 
volved, The standard set should prevail 
unless the Court is satisfied that it was not 
the product of an effort impartially to bal- 
ance the conflicting values. When the 
statute does not lay down a standard spe- 
cifically covering the occasion, the Court 
must of course first interpret it, but should 
it conclude that it does cover the occasion, 
I cannot see why it should dispose of the 
dispute by any different test. 


A little further along in his third 
lecture, referring to provisions of the first 
eight amendments other than those 
dealing with freedom of expression and 
freedom of religion, Judge Hand said: 

Many of them embody political victories 
of the 17th century over the crown, and 
carry their own nimbus of prcedent. So 
far as they do, any extension beyond their 
historical meaning seems to me unwarranted, 
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though that limitation is not always ob- 
served. It is true that at times they may 
present issues not unlike those that arise 
under the first amendment and the due 
process clause, and in such cases I cannot 
see why courts should intervene, unless it 
appears that the statutes are not honest 
choices between values and sacrifices hon- 
estly appraised. 


This expression by Judge Hand, it 
seems to me, is especially apropos to the 
consideration of what the Supreme Court 
has done in attempting to create a new 
“First Amendment right” of “freedom of 
association.” This is, I think, clearly a 
case where the Court has not observed 
the limitation that the constitutional 
provision should not be extended beyond 
its historical meaning. 

Beginning at page 66 of the book, 
Judge Hand sums up—and states that he 
is doing so—what he had previously said, 
as follows: 

The authority of courts to annul statutes 
(and a fortiori, acts of the Executive) may, 
and indeed must, be inferred, although it is 
nowhere expressed, for without it we should 
have to refer all disputes between the de- 
partments and States to popular decision, 
patently an impractical means of relief, 
whatever Thomas Jefferson may have 
thought. However, this power should be 
confined to occasions when the statute or 
order was outside the grant of power to the 
grantee, and should not include a review of 
how the power has been exercised. 


This last sentence, I think, will bear 
repetition. It is important: 


However, this power should be confined to 
occasions when the statute or order was out- 
side the grant of power to the grantee, and 
should not include a review of how the power 
has been exercised. 


Continuing, Judge Hand said: 


The distinction in the case of legislation 
demands an analysis of its component fac- 
tors. These are an estimate of the relevant 
existing facts and a forecast of the changes 
that the proposed measure will bring about. 
In addition it involves an appraisal of the 
values that the change will produce, as to 
which there are no postulates specific erough 
to serve as guides on concrete occasions. In 
the end all that can be asked on review by a 
court is that the appraisals and the choice 
shall be impartial. The statute may be far 
from the best solution of the conflicts with 
which it deals; but if it is the result of an 
honest effort to embody that compromise or 
adjustment that will secure the widest ac- 
ceptance and most avoid resentment, it is 
due process of law and conforms to the first 
amendment. In theory any statute is always 
open to challenge upon the ground that it 
was not in truth the result of an impartial 
effort, but from the outset it was seen that 
any such inquiry was almost always prac- 
tically impossible, and moreover it would be 
to the last degree political. 

I am well aware that the decisions do not 
so narrowly circumscribe the power of courts 
to intervene under the authority of the first 
amendment and the due process clause. I 
have not tried to say how far those decisions 
have in fact extended the scope of these 
clauses. Frankly, I should despair of suc- 
ceeding. On the contrary I have been only 
trying to say what is the measure of judicial 
intervention that can be thought to be im- 
plicit, though unexpressed, in the Constitu- 
tion. You may well ask, however, what dif- 
ference it makes at long last if the courts 
do exceed those implicit limits. 

Even though until about a century ago it 
was the accepted role of courts to confine 
themselves to occasions when Congress or 
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the States had stepped over their borders, 
why should we now retreat, if it has become 
the custom to go further and correct patent 
deviations from a court’s notions of justice? 
It is a constitution, you may go on to remind 
me, that we are expounding, and consti- 
tutions have the habit of organic growth. 
Ours is no different from other constitutions, 
and it has by now been modified to protect 
the basic privileges of any free society by 
means of an agency made irresponsive to the 
pressure of public hysteria, public panic, 
and public greed. 

There may be much to be said for the 
existence of some such organ in a democratic 
state, especially if its power be confined to 
a suspensive veto, like that for example of 
the present British House of Lords. The 
recuperative powers of a government that 
has no such curb are indeed great, but in 
the interval between the damage and the 
restoration great permanent injury may be 
done, and in any event the suffering of in- 
dividuals will never be repaired. Those who 
advocate such relief at times concede too 
scanty importance to the provisions very 
carefully devised at least in the Federal Con- 
stitution to check hasty and ill-considered 
legislation. The veto and independent ten- 
ure of the President, unlike that of the 
ministry in most democracies, are obvious 
curbs upon sudden swings of popular ob- 
session; so too is the Senate, whose control 
is in the hands of a small minority of the 
population, representing a facet of public 
opinion quite different from that of the 
urban sections. However, I am not going 
to discuss whether it might not be desirable 
to have a third chamber, but on the con- 
trary I shall assume for argument that it 
would be. The question still remains 
whether the courts should be that chamber. 
Let me try to sum up the case on both sides; 
and first that of those who wish to give the 
courts power to review the merits. 

I agree that they have the better argu- 
ment so far as concerns free speech. The 
most important issues here arise when a 
majority of the voters are hostile, often bit- 
terly hostile, to the dissidents against whom 
the statute is directed; and legislatures are 
more likely than courts to repress what 
ought to be free. It is true that the periods 
of passion or panic are ordinarily not very 
long, and that they are usually succeeded 
by a serener and more tolerant temper; but, 
as I have just said, serious damage may 
have been done that cannot be undone, and 
no restitution is ordinarily possible for the 
individuals who have suffered. This is a 
substantial and important advantage of wide 
judicial review. 

When one comes to the other interests 
covered by the Bill of Rights it seems to me 
impossible to be sure on which side the ad- 
vantage lies. Judges are perhaps more apt 
than legislators to take a long view, but that 
varies so much with the individual that 
generalization is hazardous. We are faced 
with the ever present problem in all popular 
government: how far the will of immediate 
majorities should prevail. Even assuming, 
as I am, that a suspense veto would be de- 
sirable, the power to annul a statute is much 
more than that. It does not send back the 
challenged measure for renewed delibera- 
tion; it forbids it by making a different ap- 
praisal of the values, which, as I have just 
said, is the essence of legislation. Moreover, 
judges are seldom content merely to annul 
the particular solution before them; they do 
not, indeed they may not, say that taking 
all things into consideration, the legisla- 
tors’ solution is too strong for the judicial 
stomach. On the contrary they wrap up 
their veto in a protective veil of adjectives 
such as “arbitrary,” “artificial,” normal,“ 
“reasonable,” “inherent,” “fundamental,” or 
“essential,” whose office usually, though 
quite innocently, is to disguise what they 
are doing and impute to it a derivation far 
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more impressive than their personal prefer- 
ences, which are all that in fact lie behind 
the decision. If we do need a third chamber 
it should appear for what it is, and not as 
the interpreter of inscrutable principles. 


Again, Mr. President, I want to repeat 
what Judge Hand said, because I think 
it is exceedingly important. The learned 
judge said: 

Even assuming, as I am, that a suspensive 
veto would be desirable, the power to annul 
a statute is much more than that. It does 
not send back the challenged measure for 
renewed deliberation; it forbids it by making 
a different appraisal of the values, which, as 
I have just said, is the essence of legislation. 
Moreover, Judges are seldom content merely 
to annul the particular solution before them; 
they do not, indeed they may not, say that 
taking all things into consideration, the leg- 
islators’ solution is too strong for the judicial 
stomach. On the contrary, they wrap up 
their veto in a protective veil of adjectives 
such as “arbitrary,” “artificial,” “normal,” 
“reasonable,” “inherent,” “fundamental,” or 
“essential,” whose office usually, though quite 
innocently, is to disguise what they are doing 
and impute to it a derivation far more im- 
pressive than their personal preferences, 
which are all that, in fact, lie behind the 
decision. If we do need a third chamber it 
should appear for what it is, and not as the 
interpreter of inscrutable principles. 


None of the proponents of S. 2646, Mr. 
President, who are gravely concerned 
about the increasing legislative activity 
of the Supreme Court, have stated their 
case any better than that. 

Judge Hand continues: 

Another supposed advantage of the wider 
power of review seems to be that by the 
moral radiation of its decision a court may 
point the way to a resolution of the social 
conflicts involved better than any likely to 
emerge from a legislature. In other words, 
courts may light the way to a saner world 
and ought to be encouraged to do so. I 
should indeed be glad to believe it, and it 
may be that my failure hitherto to observe 
it is owing to some personal defect of vision; 
but at any rate judges have large areas 
left unoccupied by legislation within which 
to exercise this benign function. Besides, 
for a judge to serve as communal mentor 
appears to me a very dubious addition to 
his duties and one apt to interfere with 
their proper discharge. 


There is a delightful restraint in 
Judge Hand's expressions, Mr. President, 
and a delicate irony, which require read- 
ing and rereading for full appreciation. 
But despite the velvet lining of the 
pincers with which he holds up to the 
light of common sense the foibles and 
excesses of the Court, their grip is sure 
and firm. 

Respecting one of the major de- 
ficiencies of a court which hands down 
opinions based not upon the principle 
of stare decisis but rather upon the per- 
sonal prejudices and predilections of the 
individual judges or justices, Judge 
Hand said—and this will be found be- 
ginning on page 72 of the book: 

This consideration becomes especially im- 
portant in appellate courts. It is often hard 
to secure unanimity about the borders of 
legislative power, but that is much easier 
than to decide how far a particular adjust- 
ment diverges from what the judges deem 
tolerable. On such issues experience has 
over and over again shown the difficulty of 
securing unanimity. This is disastrous be- 
cause disunity cancels the impact of mono- 
lithic solidarity on which the authority of 
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a bench of judges so largely depends. Peo- 
ple become aware that the answer to the 
controversy is uncertain, even to those best 
qualified, and they feel free, unless especially 
docile, to ignore it if they are reasonably sure 
that they will not be caught. The reasoning 
of both sides is usually beyond their com- 
prehension, and is apt to appear as verbiage 
designed to sustain one side of a dispute that 
in the end might be decided either way, 
which is generally the truth. Moreover, it 
certainly does not accord with the underly- 
ing presuppositions of popular government 
to vest in a chamber, unaccountable to any- 
one but itself, the power to suppress social 
experiments which it does not approve. 
Nothing, I submit, could warrant such a 
censorship except a code of paramount law 
that not only measured the scope of legis- 
lative atuhority but regulated how it should 
be exercised. 


Of course, our paramount law—the 
Constitution of the United States—does 
not “measure the scope of legislative au- 
thority” and “regulate how it should be 
exercised”. So, clearly, what Judge 
Hand has said here is that for the Su- 
preme Court to act as a “chamber, un- 
accountable to anyone but itself” exer- 
cising the power to suppress social 
experiments which it does not approve” 
does not “accord with the underlying 
presuppositions of popular government,” 
and that the attempted exercise of such 
power by the Supreme Court is unwar- 
ranted censorship. 

As Judge Hand so delightfully ex- 
pressed it—beginning near the bottom 
of page 73 of the book: 

Por myself it would be most irksome to 
be ruled by a bevy of platonic guardians, 
even if I knew how to choose them, which 
I assuredly do not, If they were in charge, 
I should miss the stimulus of living in a 
society where I have, at least theoretically, 
some part in the direction of public affairs. 
Of course I know how illusory would be the 
belief that my vote determined anything; 
but nevertheless when I go to the polls I 
have a satisfaction in the sense that we are 
all ed in a common venture. If you 
retort that a sheep in the flock may feel 
something like it; I reply, following St. 
Francis, My brother, the Sheep.” 


There speaks a man of great wisdom, 
of great learning, of great integrity, of 
great courage. God bless Learned Hand, 
and keep him among us for many years 
to come. His country needs him. 

On January 16 of this year the Di- 
rector of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation testified before a subcommittee of 
the House Committee on Appropriations. 
In the course of that testimony he said 
some things which I think have substan- 
tial bearing on the question of whether 
the Congress should enact S. 2646. 

Opening his discussion of the Com- 
munist Party in the United States, Mr. 
Hoover said: 

Since I last appeared before your commit- 
tee we have continued the same intensive 
investigation of the Communist Party, U. 
S. A., as we have over the years. This in- 
vestigation has consistently revealed that 
trained and dedicated party members are 
continuously engaged in their vicious be- 
hind-the-scenes operations in all segments 
of American society. There is no indica- 
tion that these clandestine operations of the 
party will diminish in the future. Every 
tactic, every program, every action on the 
part of the Communist Party in America 
must be closely followed in order to deter- 
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mine the underlying reasons and strategy 
for such action. 

While conceding some recent losses in 
membership, party leaders are convinced that 
most of the members who have left its ranks, 
or who have been inactive in recent months, 
are still Marxists and, with concerted effort, 
can be reactivated in the party Many of 
these former members are still willing to co- 
operate with the party on specific issues, but 
not as party members. 

Efforts of the bona fide party membership 
have been complemented by an intensified 
program of infiltrating mass organizations. 
To disguise its programs as the offerings of 
legitimate organizations and to divorce its 
activities from the stigma of open identifica- 
tion with communism, the party has estab- 
lished many front groups and continuously 
strives to infiltrate unsuspecting, well-re- 
spected organizations. Since front groups 
are used to dupe loyal citizens in supporting 
and promoting campaigns which are de- 
signed to help the party attain its goals, they 
constitute one of the most important phases 
of Communist activity in the United States. 

We now have approximately 150 known, or 
suspected, Communist-front and Commu- 
nist-infiltrated organizations under investi- 
gation. 

These infiltrating tactics constitute a real 
security hazard. While the Communist 
Party members in some 60 countries in the 
world constitute only a negligible percent- 
age of the people enslaved, their successes 
have been achieved in a large measure 
through the technique of infiltration; by 
seizing leadership of key organizations, 
groups and popular fronts; and by brutal 
force. 

The influence of the Communist con- 
spiracy reaches into almost every walk of life. 
To gage its effect, we need only to note the 
widespread clamor which is raised when- 
ever our Government attempts to deal firmly 
in self-defense against the subversive threat. 

Certain organizations obviously dedicate 
their efforts to thwart the very concepts of 
this Nation’s security programs. They vehe- 
mently oppose methods to gain this security 
and it is obvious that their aim is to destroy 
it. They protest that they are fighting for 
freedom, but in reality, they seek license. 

They hypocritically bar Communists from 
their membership, but they seek to discredit 
all persons who abhor Communists and com- 
munism. They claim to be anti-Communist 
but they launch attacks against Congres- 
sional legislation designed to curb com- 
munism. They distort and misrepresent and 
ridicule the Government's security efforts. 

They lobby and exert pressure on the 
leaders of Government both in the legislative 
and executive branches. 

Sadly, the cult of the pseudoliberal, which 
is anything but liberal, continues to float 
about in the pink-tinted atmosphere of 
patriotic irresponsibility; and remains 
strangely silent when another nation such as 
Hungary is pillaged, plundered, and reduced 
to virtual serfdom by barbaric communism. 

Every pseudoliberal in this country should 
look inside his heart and give heed to the de- 
struction he may be bringing upon the very 
country that permits him to enjoy this very 
freedom of thought. 

Some people may doubt that an organiza- 
tion the size of the Communist Party of 
America, with a decline in membership in 
recent years, represents a real danger to the 
security of this country. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly that the 
numerical strength of the Communist Party 
means nothing. We must never forget that 
those individuals who remain as members to- 
day are fanatically dedicated to the ultimate 
forcible destruction of our form of govern- 
ment. History tells us of the devastation 
which a handful of fanatics strategically 
placed can bring. To minimize the menace 
of communism as the activity of a small 
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dissident group develops lethargy and can 
only lead to disaster. 

Our investigations have clearly shown that 
the Communist Party, U. S. A., is a hard core 
of conspiratorial Reds unaffected by party 
differences and controlled by the heavy hand 
of Moscow. As long as this apparatus exists 
it is a continuing aggressive force, constantly 
at work to subvert the American people and 
to destroy us. 

Soviet Communist Party leader, Nikita 
Khrushchev reiterated this goal in his much 
publicized television interview in June 1957, 
when he stated that your grandchildren 
would live under the heel of Communist so- 
cialism. 


Discussing prosecutions under the 
Smith Act, Mr. Hoover said: 


Since 1949, Federal juries have returned 
guilty verdicts against 108 Communist Party 
leaders under the conspiracy and member- 
ship provisions of the Smith Act of 1940. 
As a result of court decisions, only 59 of 
these convictions remain as of January 10, 
1958. 


Continuing on this subject, 
Hoover said: 


Indicative of the overall reaction of the 
Communist Party to certain court rulings 
is a statement made by a top Communist 
functionary while discussing the Supreme 
Court decision of June 17, 1957, which or- 
dered the acquittal of 5 California Smith Act 
subjects and retrial of the remaining 9. This 
functionary commented: “* * * the great- 
est victory the Communist Party in America 
has ever received. This decision will mark a 
rejuvenation of the party in America. We've 
lost some members in the last few years but 
now we're on our way again. The people 
are sick and tired of witch hunts.” 


And then the Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation said this: 


Crime and subversion have become criti- 
cal challenges due to the mounting success 
of criminal and subversive elements in em- 
ploying loopholes, technicalities, and delays 
in the law to defeat the interests of justice. 


Mr. Hoover quoted the Honorable 
Warren E. Burger, judge of the United 
States Court of Appeals, District of 
Columbia Circuit, who he said: 


Found cause to warn of what he consid- 
ers “* * + an unfortunate trend of judicial 
decisions * * * which strain and stretch to 
give the guilty, not the same, but vastly more 
protection than the law-abiding citizen.” 


Mr. Hoover also quoted Justice John 
C. Bell, Jr., of the Pennsylvania Supreme 
Court, who he said displayed the same 
common sense realism when he wrote: 


The brutal crime wave which is sweeping 
and appalling our country can be halted only 
if the courts stop coddling and stop freeing 
murderers, Communists, and criminals on 
technicalities made of straw. 


Declared Mr. Hoover: 


I have the utmost respect for the inde- 
pendence of the courts. The judiciary is not, 
and never must become, a mere rubber stamp 
for the other branches of government. But 
the courts themselves must also eventually 
come to grips in a realistic manner with facts 
and join all forces for good in protecting 
society. The late Justice Cardozo recognized 
this need when he said: “But justice, though 
due to the accused, is due to the accuser also, 
The concept of fairness must not be strained 
till it is narrowed to a filament. We are to 
keep the balance true.” 


Mr. President, let me pick up two loose 
ends, and then I shall conclude, 


Mr. 
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It has been asserted that Communist 
subversion is a national problem which 
should be handled on a national basis by 
the Federal Government. In his memo- 
randum of opposition to my amend- 
ments, the Senator from Missouri de- 
clared: 

The Federal Government is fully equipped 
to do the job of prosecuting individuals for 
subversive activity, and it alone is in a posi- 
tion to coordinate effectively this task. 


Unfortunately, Mr. President, the Fed- 
eral Government is not at the present 
time equipped to do the job of prose- 
cuting individuals for subversive activity. 
What we are trying to do in this bill 
is to provide the necessary equipment 
so that this job can be done. Congress 
tried to provide such equipment before, 
and for a time the equipment which 
Congress provided worked well. But the 
Supreme Court has taken that equip- 
ment away. The constitutionality of 
the Internal Security Act of 1950 has 
been permitted to remain in litigation 
for nearly 8 years, and the end of this 
litigation is nowhere in sight. As for 
the Smith Act, to use the words of Judge 
Richard H. Chambers, of the United 
States Court of Appeals in San Fran- 
cisco, the Supreme Court has made “a 
virtual shambles” of the Smith Act by 
its decision in the Yates-Schneiderman 
cases. 

There is in this country today no 
sound basis for either State or Federal 
prosecution of subversive activity. 
Every State antisubversive law has been 
invalidated by the decision in the Nelson 
case, and even State investigation of 
subversive activity has been curtailed 
by the decision in the Sweezy case. The 
Smith Act, the major Federal antisub- 
versive law, under the interpretation 
given to it by the Supreme Court, is no 
longer applicable to current Communist 
activity. Certainly the least we can do 
is to restore the effectiveness of this anti- 
subversive law with respect to the cur- 
rent activities of the Communist con- 
spiracy and those who are engaged in 
it. This is what would be accomplished 
by section 4 of the bill as it has been 
reported from the committee. 

As for State action against subver- 
sion, who will say that the people of a 
State do not have a stake in preserving 
our form of government against over- 
throw by force and violence, or that 
they should not have the right, through 
their duly elected State legislatures, to 
enact laws for that purpose? 

Mr. President, I have one more point 
to cover. 

The argument has been made, Mr. 
President, that the guarantee of equal 
protection of the laws under the 14th 
amendment somehow prevents a State 
from prohibiting Communists from be- 
coming officers of its courts. But the 
practice of law is a privilege not a right, 
as the Senator from Missouri has ad- 
mitted in his memorandum of opposi- 
tion to my amendments to S. 2646. As 
the Senator from Missouri said in that 
memorandum: “No one contends that a 
person has a constitutional right to prac- 
tice law.” 

It is not correct, Mr. President, to say 
that every person has an equal right 
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with every other person to be admitted 
to practice law before the courts of a 
State. At best, it can only be said that 
an individual has the same right as is 
given to other persons of his class, to 
attempt to qualify for admission to the 
bar under State law. And surely it is 
not unjust discrimination for a State 
to bar Communists from becoming offi- 
cers of its courts. If communism was 
just a political belief, this might be dif- 
ferent; but communism is a world con- 
spiracy which has as one of its principal 
objects the overthrow by force and vio- 
lence of the Government of the United 
States. 

The Supreme Court has said, in Yick 
Wo v. Hopkins (118 U. S. 356), at pages 
373 and 374, that if a law “is applied 
and administered by public authorities 
with an evil eye and an unequal hand, 
so as practically to make unjust and il- 
legal discriminations between persons in 
similar circumstances, material to their 
rights” this may constitute a denial of 
equal justice within the prohibition of 
the Constitution. But are we willing to 
say that keeping Communists from be- 
coming officers of our courts is admin- 
istering the law with an evil eye and 
an unequal hand? I deny it, Mr. Pres- 
ident. 

We are confronted with a situation in 
which sovereign States of the Union have 
been denied the right to even evaluate 
membership in the Communist conspir- 
acy as a factor bearing on the character 
and fitness of an applicant for admis- 
sion to the bar. This is the rule which 
the Supreme Court has laid down, and 
it is the rule which the Court may be 
expected to follow in similar cases. The 
only remedy for this situation is to put 
the determination of such matters back 
in the hands of the State supreme 
courts where it belongs. 

It is not right to assume that State 
and local authorities cannot be trusted. 
Our whole system of government is based 
on the justified assumption that they 
can be trusted. It is not right to take 
the position that the administration of 
local affairs close to the people is a mis- 
take, and that the only way to get good 
administration or right decisions is to 
commit the administration and the deci- 
sions to control by expanding Federal 
power. To do so is to move down the 
road toward statism, at the end of which 
lies tyranny. 

As a matter of fact, where a privilege 
is concerned, and not a right, the right 
of equal protection of the laws does not 
require even the avoidance of discrim- 


‘ination. Look at the case of Kotch v. 


Pilot Commissioners (330 U. S. 552), 
where the Supreme Court held that the 
unfettered discretion of officer river pi- 
lots to select their apprentices was not 
a denial of equal protection of the law 
to persons not selected, even though such 
apprenticeship was required for ap- 
pointment as a pilot, and even though 
the officer pilots almost invariably ex- 
ercised their discretion in favor of their 
relatives and friends. The point in that 
case was that becoming a river pilot was 
not a matter of right, but a matter of 
privilege. And as I have pointed out, 
becoming an officer of a State court is 
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not a matter of right, but a matter of 
privilege. 
— 32 I have finished, except to say 

We cannot know whether what we say 
here will have any lasting quality, or be 
quickly forgotten. But we can be quite 
sure that what we do here will deeply 
affect the course of this Nation for un- 
counted years ahead. 

Today we face many choices of ele- 
mental importance. Only a few of these 
choices are involved in the legislation we 
are now debating. But how we make 
these choices cannot fail to have lasting 
impact on the welfare of our country. 

At stake on these choices are the pres- 
ervation of our tripartite form of gov- 
ernment, the protection of the rights and 
prerogatives of the sovereign States 
which make up this Union, and the abil- 
ity of our State and National Govern- 
ments, acting in cooperation, to curb 
the Communist conspiracy within our 
borders before it is too late. 

We cannot plead that we do not know 
the issues. We cannot cut the stakes. 
And we may not avoid the choices, for 
in this situation failure or refusal to 
act involves a choice as clear-cut as 
action. We have come to a time of test- 
ing. May God help us to meet the test 
with wisdom and courage and patriot- 
ism 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
Jenner amendment to the pending meas- 
ure is a bill intended to strengthen the 
internal security of the United States of 
America. It is a bill which is honest- 
ly and sincerely opposed by Senators 
and others who take the view that this 
bill is unwise and in opposing it they 
are somehow protecting the Supreme 
Court. 

But the most bitter opponents of this 
bill are the Communist Party and its 
front organizations in this country. 
They oppose it because they fear it. 
They know its enactment would raise 
barriers to the success of the Commu- 
nist conspiracy. They know it would put 
weapons into the hands of our Federal 
and State Governments with which to 
defend this Nation against subversion 
from within. 

There are also many who oppose this 
bill without understanding it. Some op- 
pose it because they think opposition to 
it is the correct liberal position. Some 
oppose it because they honestly believe 
one or more of the many misstatements 
which have been made about it. Some 
oppose it for the sake of a foolish con- 
sistency. Some oppose it because they 
have been emotionally misled by the 
propaganda against it. Some oppose it 
because of political or personal pressures. 

The more people there are who fully 
understand this bill and its provisions, 
and who comprehend and accept the 
facts which make its enactment neces- 
sary, the better chance we shall have of 
getting it enacted into law. So I want 
to address myself particularly to those 
who may be confused, or misinformed, 
or uncertain about this bill. 

It is not surprising that there should 
be those who are confused about this 
bill, misinformed about its provisions, 
or uncertain respecting the need for it. 
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Ever since it was introduced, shrewd 
minds, zealous pens and busy hands have 
been trying all the tricks they could to 
mix up the issues and keep America’s 
eyes off the basic facts. 

These are the facts which they have 
been trying to conceal: 

First. The Communist underground 
conspiracy is 40 years old. 

Second. The Communist conspiracy is 
and always has been the spearhead of 
Communist military attack. 

Third. In order to protect themselves 
against this spearhead, the American 
people through their State and na- 
tional legislatures built a substantial 
structure of defense. 

Fourth. Recent decisions of the Su- 
preme Court have demolished this whole 
defense structure. 

Fifth. The security of the United 
States demands that this defense struc- 
ture be rebuilt and maintained. 

Sixth. In rebuilding this structure we 
must set up such safeguards as we can 
against the possibility that the Court 
may destroy it all over again. 

No combinations of counterattacks, 
tricks, or diversionary maneuvers can 
keep the people’s eyes off these basic 
facts. The people understand them, and 
accept them as valid reasons for enact- 
ment of this legislation, because these 
facts are related so vitally to the pres- 
ervation of their liberties and the sur- 
vival of their way of life. 

The more the opponents of this bill 
try to smother them, the more the 
people realize they are afraid to con- 
front these facts. 

Consider some of the tricks played by 
the smokescreen manufacturers. 

When this legislation first was offered, 
they said it was not seriously proposed, 
that it was just a political move. 

Then when the bill began to make 
progress, they created a hullabaloo with 
the charge that the bill was being ad- 
vanced by secret maneuvers. The truth 
was, of course, that it was introduced 
with a full-dress speech on the Senate 
floor. Then hearings were called in ac- 
cordance with normal Senate procedure. 

After the bill had been considered in 
subcommittee and reported favorably to 
the full committee, it was charged that 
the hearings were inadequate. There- 
after many days of additional hearings 
were held. Every person nominated as 
a witness by any Member of the Senate 
was invited to appear and testify, every 
person who asked to be heard was given 
all the time he wanted, and every state- 
ment seriously offered for the record was 
inserted in the record. 

But when the bill was again before the 
full committee for consideration, the 
cry of “insufficient hearings” was re- 
newed. The people were told that the 
Attorney General of the United States 
was not even given the courtesy of an 
invitation to testify on the bill. This 
statement was inaccurate; but, after the 
Attorney General had chosen not to ap- 
pear and testify, his office sent up a 
letter which lent color to the charge. 

When the Senator from Maryland in- 
troduced his amendments to the bill in 
a regular meeting of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, and distributed his amendments 
openly in a mimeographed press release, 
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an attempt was made to discredit them 
by describing them as “sleeper” amend- 
ments. 

When the Judiciary Committee ap- 
proved some of these amendments, every 
one of them based on testimony given at 
the open public hearings, it was charged 
that the amendments had been approved 
without adequate consideration. 

After the bill was reported favorably 
from the committee, by a vote of 10 to 5, 
it was contended that political consid- 
erations dictated this legislation should 
not be debated on the Senate floor. 

Today, or tomorrow, someone else will 
think of some other device for scattering 
American public opinion. But I do not 
believe that public opinion is going to be 
scattered by this succession of shabby 
little tricks. The American people are 
not fools. They can see through this 
smokescreen. Mail received at the of- 
fices of the Subcommittee on Internal 
Security has been running more than 
100 to 1 in favor of this bill. 

I dare the opponents of this bill to 
come to face the facts. I say that the 
Communist underground conspiracy is 
the spearhead of Communist military at- 
tack. I say that decisions of the Su- 
preme Court have effectively destroyed 
this Nation’s defense against that con- 
spiracy. Isay that the Communist Party 
has openly rejoiced at the Court’s de- 
cisions, and openly boasted that the 
Court has given the party new oppor- 
tunities to rehabilitate itself. I say that 
the Communist worldwide radio has also 
lavished praise on the United States Su- 
preme Court for these decisions. I say 
that the Court’s decisions have paralyzed 
the Smith Act, paralyzed the enforce- 
ment of anti-Communist laws in at least 
42 States, and interfered with the invest- 
igation of the Communist conspiracy by 
the legislative branch. I say that the 
Court’s decisions have opened jail doors 
to let Communist conspirators back into 
the main stream of American life, de- 
nied the right of our Government to de- 
port known Communist aliens, forced 
the States to admit Communist teachers 
to the faculties of tax-supported schools, 
and coerced the State Department into 
issuing passports to known Communists, 
thus giving them freedom to travel for 
Communist purposes. I say that the 
Court has forced the States to accept 
secret Communists as officers of their 
courts. 

This bill alone will not do the whole 
job that needs to be done. But it will 
do a substantial part of the job. This is 
a part of the job that can be done now, 
and if we do not do it now, the people 
will have a right to believe we have no* 
stomach for doing any of it. 

A runaway Congress or President can 
be turned out of office by the voters in 
2 or 4 years. But we are struck with a 
runaway Supreme Court for life, unless 
we use effectively the legislative process 
provided by the Constitution to counter- 
act the evil effects of the Court decisions 
= have caused so much Red rejoic- 

g. 

Now, what is it this bill will do? 

It will restore to Congress the right 
to fix the scope and control the conduct 
of its own investigations; to determine 
when its legislative process requires in- 
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formation; to decide what information 
it needs; to choose the witnesses from 
whom it will seek this information; and 
to decide what questions shall be asked 
in an effort to secure the information it 
desires. 

It is just as wrong for the Court to dic- 
tate to Congress what questions Congress 
may ask in order to legislate, as it would 
be for the Congress to dictate to the 
Court what questions the Court may ask 
in order to adjudicate. 

This bill will not authorize any com- 
mittee of the Congress to act outside its 
jurisdiction, though that is one of the 
charges made against the bill. But it 
will let Congressional committees, so 
long as they stay within their jurisdic- 
tion, run their own proceedings in their 
own way, subject to the control of their 
parent legislative body. That is how it 
should be. 

This bill will make it clear that the 
Congress considers it impossible to teach 
and advocate the overthrow of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States by force 
and violence without providing incite- 
ment to action in that direction, and that 
Congress regards incitement toward 
either present or future action, in the di- 
rection of violent overthrow of the Gov- 
ernment, as a clear and present danger. 

Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, recently 
testified that 49 top Communists con- 
victed by Federal juries under the Smith 
Act have been set free by Supreme Court 
decisions. Judge Richard H. Chambers, 
of the United States Court of Appeals 
for the Ninth Circuit, declared that 
Supreme Court decisions have left the 
Smith Act, as to any further prosecu- 
tion under it, a virtual shambles. The 
bill before us will bring order out of 
this chaos. 

This bill will also amend the Smith 
Act so as to make it a crime to teach 
or advocate the violent overthrow of 
the Government with intent to bring 
about such overthrow, whether or not 
the attempt is successful or immedi- 
ately productive of action. To say that a 
man who intends to bring about the 
forceful overthrow of his government, 
and tries to do it, cannot be punished 
unless he succeeds in some degree, is 
like saying no barn door may be locked 
until at least one horse has been stolen 
from the barn. The element of intent, 
coupled with action—that is, teaching 
and advocacy cannot always be estab- 
lished; but when it can be established, 
it is most assuredly a proper basis for 
criminal prosecution. 

This bill will restore to the States the 
twin rights to enact and enforce their 
own antisubversive laws. 

In the Nelson case, the Supreme Court 
rendered unenforceable the antisedition 
laws of 42 States and of Alaska and Ha- 
waii, on the ground of its finding that 
the Congress had intended to preempt 
the field for the Federal Government. 
To uphold this ground, the Supreme 
Court perverted the plain language by 
which Congress had declared exactly the 
opposite intent. It is the unquestioned 
right of the Congress to restate the law 
and its own intent, making clear that 
it did not and does not intend to pro- 
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hibit the States from protecting them- 
selves against subversion. 

This bill also will prevent the Supreme 
Court from depriving the highest court 
of each State of the right to decide who 
may practice law in the courts of that 
State, in accordance with the public 
policy of that State, as declared by its 
laws, enforced and administered by its 
own officials. 

One of the great checks of our Amer- 
ican system of checks and balances is 
the constitutional right of Congress to 
limit the jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court. This right is plainly set forth in 
article III, section 2, of the Constitution 
of the United States. This right has 
been exercised in many instances; not 
only in a single Civil War habeas corpus 
case, as opponents of this bill have 
charged. This right was exercised in 
section 11 of the Judiciary Act of 1789, 
passed by a Congress composed largely 
of the very men who had approved the 
Constitution itself. This act prohibited 
actions based on diversity of citizenship 
and involving assignments, unless diver- 
sity existed between the original parties 
to the promissory note or chose in ac- 
tion. The Supreme Court upheld the 
validity of this provision in the case of 
Turner v. Bank of North America, in 1799 
(4Dall.8),and upheld it again in the case 
of Sheldon v. Still, in 1850 (8 How. 411). 

The power of the Congress to limit the 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court was 
exercised in the act of March 3, 1839, 
which made decisions of the Secretary 
of the Treasury in tax disputes final, and 
not subject to any appeal. The Supreme 
Court upheld this provision in the 1839 
act in the case of Cary v. Curtis (3 How. 
236). 

The power of the Congress to limit the 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court was 
exercised in the act of March 2, 1867, 
which provided that “no suit for the pur- 
pose of restraining the assessment or 
collection of any tax shall be maintained 
in any court.” No court ever challenged 
the validity of that act. 

The right of the Congress to limit the 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court was 
exercised again in the Norris-LaGuardia 
Act of 1932, which deprived all Federal 
courts of jurisdiction to issue injunction 
in nearly all labor disputes; and no court 
has ever challenged the validity of the 
power, as there exercised. 

This power of the Congress to limit the 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court was 
exercised again in the Hiram Johnson 
Act of 1934, which deprived Federal 
courts of jurisdiction to suspend or en- 
join public-utility rates fixed by State 
agencies, where jurisdiction is based 
solely on diversity of citizenship or 
repugnance to the Constitution, the 
State order does not interfere with in- 
terstate commerce, and was issued after 
notice and hearing, and a plain, speedy, 
and efficient remedy may be had in the 
courts of such State.” This law permits 
appeals from State courts to the Supreme 
Court on the constitutional issue of 
whether the rate order is confiscatory 
and deprives the utility of its property 
without due process of law; but this law 
does not authorize an appeal by the util- 
ity on any other ground, or by consumers 
on any ground at all. 
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Those citations of law should be 
enough to establish that the power of the 
Congress to limit the jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court has been exercised re- 
peatedly. It should be exercised again 
to protect the States in their traditional 
right to license and control lawyers who 
are Officers of their courts; and, in the 
words of the American Bar Association 
committee on Communist tactics, strat- 
egy, and objectives, to permit bar asso- 
ciations to set standards of membership 
high enough to exclude those who refuse 
to testify frankly and fully about their 
past activities in furtherance of Com- 
munist plans to conquer the Free World 
by subversion,” 

For more than 130 years after the 
Constitution was adopted, the Supreme 
Court never asserted or sought to exer- 
cise any jurisdiction or control over ad- 
missions to the practice of law in State 
courts. As late as 1917, in the case of 
Selling against Radford, the Supreme 
Court unanimously asserted it had no 
authority to reexamine and reverse, in 
the capacity of a court of review, the 
action of a State court in disbarring a 
member of its bar. The Supreme Court 
explicitly used the words “we do not pos- 
sess” such power, That was a disbar- 
ment case, where the appellant was 
already a member of the bar, and might 
be said to have had some vested interest 
in maintaining his status. 

In the Konigsberg and Schware cases, 
decided in 1957, what was involved was 
the question, not of disbarment, but of 
admission to the bar, which everyone 
recognizes is a privilege and not a right. 
Yet the Supreme Court in those cases 
asserted and purported to exercise the 
very power which 40 years earlier, in the 
disbarment case of Selling against Rad- 
ford, the Supreme Court had said it did 
not possess. Nothing happened in the 
meantime to give the Court that power, 
Mr. President. This is not a constitu- 
tional power which the Court has sought 
to exercise. This is another case of a 
clear usurpation of power, a usurpation 
which the bill before us will correct by 
restoring the power to the State courts, 
where it traditionally has reposed, and 
where it belongs. 

Mr. President, the purpose of this bill 
is not punitive; it is remedial. Enact- 
ment of this bill will not hurt the Court; 
it cannot hurt the Court. In some in- 
stances where the Court has changed 
the law from what the Constitution said 
it was or from what the Congress said 
it was, to what the Court thought it 
should be, enactment of this bill will 
change the law back to what the Con- 
gress says it is. But that cannot hurt 
the Court, nor can it hurt any Justice on 
the Court. Enactment of this bill could 
not even give cause for umbrage to any 
Justice of the Supreme Court, unless he 
feels that he has a right to take part in 
the lawmaking process, and to have the 
law stand forever as he makes it. But 
the Constitution, Mr. President, says 
that all legislative power is vested in the 
Congress of the United States. 

Mr. President, when the people feel 
that justice is no longer certain, that 
their courts are breaking with precedent, 
and are tearing down the bulwarks of 
judicial continuity, they are rightly rest- 
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less and apprehensive. But even under 
such circumstances, they are not likely 
to rise against the courts unless the ju- 
dicial departure from settled conclu- 
sions adversely affects the rights of the 
people or endangers their liberties, In 
such an instance, the wrath of the peo- 
ple is cumulative, focusing itself first 
against the particular decisions which 
oppress them or threaten to denude 
them of their rights or endanger their 
safety; and then, inevitably, against the 
Court itself. 

We have such an instance in the line 
of decisions by the Supreme Court of 
the United States which has given such 
comfort and encouragement to the 
Communist conspiracy, leaving the Na- 
tion virtually defenseless against the 
spearhead of military aggression to 
which I referred at the outset of my 
remarks. By shoring up our defenses, 
by partially restoring, as this bill will, 
the tripartite balance of power which 
has been upset by the Supreme Court’s 
usurpations, we shall not be harming 
the Court. On the contrary, we shall 
be protecting the Court against evil con- 
sequences to itself, flowing from its own 
decisions, even as we shall be protect- 
ing the Nation against evil consequences 
to the Nation, flowing from those deci- 
sions, When the people no longer fear 
the Court, they can once more learn to 
respect it and to trust it. 

Although I know that enactment of 
this bill will benefit the Supreme Court 
itself in the long run, I am not urging 
its enactment for that reason. I urge 
its enactment for the sake of the rights 
of the States, the freedoms of the people, 
and the protection of the internal se- 
curity of the United States of America. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I shall 
speak for only 5 minutes, and then I 
wish to have a quorum call had, preced- 
ing what I hope will be the speech of the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS]. 

Mr. President, I speak only because 
I have had a rather extensive part in the 
debate on the Jenner-Butler bill. My 
remarks at this time are, in a sense, a 
summation. Therefore, I shall be brief, 
and shall not make specific reference in 
detail to the authorities. 

Mr. President, what concerns me and, 
I believe, the rest of the people of the 
country who feel as I do about the bill, 
is that it represents an effort by Con- 
gress to destroy the separation of powers 
in an area where Congress has that 
power, but should have the self-discipline 
not to exercise it. 

Congress can deprive the Supreme 
Court of appellate jurisdiction; Congress 
has that power. But if Congress does 
so, it will deprive us of the final arbiter 
of what is or what is not in consonance 
with the Constitution. 

I believe there should be universal 
agreement on the proposition that the 
maintenance of the proper balance be- 
tween the Constitution and the laws 
made by Congress is at least as impor- 
tant as the effort to find Communists or 
root out subversion in the country. All 
of us realize that in the latter effort, 
we can go overboard. I am contending 
for assurances and guarantees against 
destruction of our own liberties in the 
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process of finding the subversives who, 
themselves, would destroy our liberties. 

Mr. President, democratic society is 
built on self-discipline. If the Presi- 
dent of the United States should sit on 
his hands and refuse to enforce the laws, 
there would be no way to get at him ex- 
cept by impeachment. So, too, if Con- 
gress refused to appropriate money and 
the processes of government stopped, 
nobody could do anything about it, ex- 
cept that in our society we expect self- 
discipline to see that it shall not happen. 

So Congress should not, in 1 stage, 
as in the Jenner bill, or in 2 stages, 
as in the Jenner-Butler bill, itself de- 
stroy the separation of powers which 
gives the Supreme Court the authority 
to decide what is constitutional and 
what is not constitutional. 

The Jenner bill would have been di- 
rected toward encompassing in the pend- 
ing bill legislation to deprive the Su- 
preme Court of appellate jurisdiction, 
and leave such jurisdiction to inferior 
courts in the Federal judicial system. 
The Jenner-Butler bill takes it one step 
removed, and deprives the Court of juris- 
diction only in respect to bar admission 
cases, and in other cases strives to meet 
the point where the Court may have in- 
validated certain conviction under ac- 
tion taken by the Congress. 

The Jenner-Butler bill would cause the 
Supreme Court to declare unconstitu- 
tional the very acts we propose to ap- 
prove here—the Smith Act definition, 
and the finding of pertinency by Con- 
gressional committees. When the Su- 
preme Court did that, notwithstanding 
an act by the Congress such as proposed 
in this bill, then the tension between 
the Supreme Court and a majority of 
Congress would really be atapeak. The 
next step would be to take away the 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court. 

It is for that reason that I say the 
Jenner-Butler bill proposes to do it in 
2 steps, and the Jenner bill proposes to 
do it in 1 step. 

There is a great difference between 
the Nelson case provision of the bill and 
the other provision of this bill. In re- 
spect to the Nelson situation, the Con- 
gress is asked to declare a Congressional 
policy that it does or does not want the 
Federal sedition law to preempt a whole 
field, but wishes to allow the antisedi- 
tion laws of 42 other States also to have 
concurrent jurisdiction. The purpose is 
very understandable. Personally, I have 
reservations. But that is a logical field 
of Congressional power. But in the rest 
of the Jenner-Butler bill, we are asked 
to tell the Court what it said was not a 
crime—to wit, the advocacy of the idea 
of overthrowing the Government by 
force—is a crime. I say the Court, if it 
is consistent, and if it has character— 
and it has that—must declare such an 
act unconstitutional. We are trying to 
tell the Court what is unconstitutional 
instead of the Court trying to tell us 
and the country. 

In the Watkins case exactly the same 
situation prevails. The Court has stated 
that, in order to protect the individual, 
a committee must ask a question, and ob- 
tain an answer, on pain of contempt, only 
if the question is pertinent to the inquiry. 
Yet, it is proposed to tell the Court that 
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a Congressional committee exclusively 
shall determine what is or what is not 
pertinent. In short, we are trying to 
tell the Court what is constitutional, and 
saying that the Court must not tell us 
what is constitutional. Again the Court 
will have to declare such an act uncon- 
stitutional, if it has any character, and 
it has character. 

So Congress would, by its own act, put 
into motion a chain of circumstances in 
which the next step would be to deprive 
the Supreme Court of jurisdiction in 
respect to contempt cases arising out of 
inquiries by Congressional committees, 
and deprive it of jurisdiction where con- 
victions are made under the Smith Act. 
That would be the next step. When we 
did that, we would have pitted the Con- 
gress and the Court against each other in 
the way I have described. 

If we did what is proposed by the pro- 
ponents we would be engaging in an act 
of self-discipline which would destroy the 
separation of powers, and would jeopard- 
ize our country in the steps which it is 
taking, by many means, to prevent sub- 
version. 

No one can forget that Judge Medina, 
one of our distinguished judges in New 
York, tried 11 Communist leaders, and, 
after much pain and ordeal, vindicated 
every precept for which the Supreme 
Court is contending with respect to due 
process, convicted them, and the convic- 
tion stuck all the way up in the process 
of appeal. In short, there is a right way 
to doit. The pending proposal is not the 
right way. It strikes at the very founda- 
tions and security of our constitutional 
system. 

Mr. President, no wonder that minori- 
ties, individuals, and groups concerned 
with civil rights and liberties throughout 
the country have made a holy crusade 
against the Jenner-Butler bill, because 
they see the handwriting on the wall. 
The very essence of constitutional gov- 
ernment requires a final court to deter- 
mine what is and what is not the para- 
mount law of the land. Congress cannot 
do it by amendments which it adopts day 
in and day out, and year in and year 
out. Those persons say that if such a 
technique is employed to undermine the 
separation of powers, then the greatest 
danger arises to the rights of the people. 

That is the reason for my deep-seated 
opposition to the proposal. I hope, and 
I pray—lI think it is that serious—that 
the motion to table which is expected to 
be made will succeed. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
pending amendment is of particular in- 
terest to me because I have had a life- 
long interest in all things pertaining to 
the delicate balance of power existing 
between the three branches of the Fed- 
eral Government and between the Fed- 
eral and State Governments. 

In the present instance, we are con- 
fronted by an alarming trend on the part 
of the judicial branch of the Govern- 
ment, headed by the Supreme Court, to 
usurp fields of responsibility that belong 
elsewhere. 

Not only has the Court dealt deadly 
blows to the constitutional principle of 
States rights and to the lawmaking 
power of the legislative branch of the 
Federal Government, but the Court has 
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also struck at the fundamental authority 
vested in the executive branch, 

The time is long past due for action by 
the Congress to call a halt to this un- 
constitutional seizure of power by the 
third branch of the Government. 

The amendment which is before us 
does four things: 

First. It forbids the Court to review 
cases challenging State rules for admis- 
sion to the bar, except in certain cases. 

Second. It would make Congressional 
committees the final judges of whether 
questions asked of their witnesses are 
pertinent. 

Third. It would affirm the right of 
States to enforce their own antisedition 
laws. 

Fourth. It would broaden the Smith 
Antisedition Act by forbidding theoreti- 
cal advocacy” of the forcible overthrow 
of the Government as well as advocacy 
which is “incitement to action,’ 

The passage of this amendment limits 
the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court 
with respect to review of State rules for 
admission to the bar. In no other way 
would the Court’s jurisdiction be dimin- 
ished. 

This bill is badly needed to preserve 
the autonomy of the States, to insure 
effective Congressional investigation, and 
to protect the very existence of our State 
and local governments against sedition, 

This bill has been the subject of de- 
tailed study by the Judiciary Committee. 
To me, the Jenner bill as introduced is 
more preferable than the Jenner-Butler 
amendment which is pending. In fact, 
I would prefer an even stronger bill than 
that introduced by the Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. JENNER]. This is the only 
bill, however, which deals with specific 
decisions on which the Senate will have 
an opportunity to act at this session, and 
for that reason, I shall support the 
Jenner-Butler amendment. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the 
Jenner amendment to the pending biil, 
H. R. 6789, embracing as it does the lan- 
guage of S. 2646, presents one of the 
most serious issues considered in this 
Congress or any other Congress. 

In recent years the Supreme Court has 
greatly extended its power in the review 
of Congressional activities, invalidating 
State qualifications for admission to the 
bar, and it has virtually destroyed the 
State and Federal security programs 
which constitute our only internal pro- 
tection against Communist activities in 
our midst. 

The pending amendment brings the 
issues, widely divergent though their 
subject matter may be, clearly into focus 
as they should be, and this debate should 
receive the attention of every thought- 
ful American concerned about what is 
happening in his country. Many wonder 
what must be done to stop the trend 
toward judicial tyranny. 

The details of the Jenner bill are well 
known, and their purpose has often been 
maligned, but it is my sincere belief that 
if not this year, then in the very near 
future, a comprehensive bill of this type 
must be enacted under the constitu- 
tional powers of Congress to reverse the 
trend of recent Supreme Court decisions, 
which is greatly hastening the centrali- 
zation of government while sitting in 
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judgment on all activities of govern- 
ment, State and Federal. 

The Constitution provides Congress 
with the power to regulate the appellate 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, and 
this is one of the fundamental checks 
and balances in our constitutional sys- 
tem. It may be the only way in which 
the co-equal status of the three branches 
of government may be maintained in 
the future. 

The only area of law in which Con- 
gress seeks by this bill to assert the 
power given it by article III, section 2, 
of the Constitution—to make regula- 
tions governing the appellate jurisdic- 
tion of the Supreme Court—is in the 
field of qualifications established by the 
individual States with regard to the 
regulation of admission of persons to 
practice law within such States. 

While it is a serious matter for Con- 
gress to undertake to circumscribe and 
limit another branch of government, it 
is a necessary step, for when the Su- 
preme Court of the United States under- 
takes to rewrite State qualifications for 
bar membership, it has transgressed the 
very heart and soul of local government 
which is the firmest foundation of our 
State-Federal union. This appears to be 
the only manner in which the desired re- 
sult may be achieved by Congressional 
action. 

Section 2 of the bill is necessary to 
overcome the dangerous precedent es- 
tablished in United States. against 
Watkins. In this case, a witness before 
the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee refused to answer questions con- 
cerning his prior associations with peo- 
ple engaged in Communist activities, not 
on the usual ground of the fifth amend- 
ment nor even a distorted interpretation 
of the first amendment, but on the 
ground that the committee lacked au- 
thority to propound these questions to 
him. The subject under consideration 
by the committee at this time was an 
investigation of Communist infiltration 
of labor activities around Chicago. Cer- 
tainly this matter is within the legiti- 
mate purview of Congressional investi- 
gative activities ultimately leading to 
legislation to correct evils disclosed 
thereby. The Supreme Court, however, 
upheld the witness’ contentions and ef- 
fectively cast a pall of doubt on standing 
committees’ authority to pursue inquiry 
in matters within their jurisdiction when 
a reluctant witness is encountered. In 
section 2 of the Jenner bill, the very 
powers of Congress itself are at stake, 
and Congress must act to preserve the 
authority entrusted in it by the Constitu- 
tion as the only truly representative body 
in Government. 

Section 3 and 4 of the bill dealing with 
State and Federal antisubversive laws 
meet squarely the problem posed by the 
Supreme Court in two cases. 

In the first, Pennsylvania against Nel- 
son, the Supreme Court held that Con- 
gressional legislation in the field of anti- 
subversive activities had effectively 
preempted the field, leaving the States 
powerless to enforce their own sedition 
laws which previously had been upheld 
and considered valid. In reaching this 
conclusion, it was necessary for the 
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Court to imply an intent by Congress to 
preempt the antisubversive field for no 
such notion was included in any of the 
acts considered by the Court nor in any 
of the materials constituting the acts’ 
legislative history. The Department of 
Justice has repeatedly testified that 
State administration of their antisub- 
versive laws has not impeded nor hin- 
dered effective Federal enforcement of 
its own laws, but the many years’ experi- 
ence by the Department of Justice were 
ignored by the Court in reaching the con- 
clusion embraced in the Nelson case de- 
cision. 

The Court held that because of the 
national interest in the problem of sub- 
versive activities, Federal laws must 
dominate the field, and spoke of the de- 
sirability of a uniform and comprehen- 
sive program defined by Federal statutes 
proscribing subversive activities gener- 
ally. 

Yet 1 year later, in the Yates and 
Schneiderman case, the Supreme Court 
virtually emasculated the Smith Act, re- 
leasing convicted Communists because 
of tortured misinterpretations of stat- 
utory language relating to organizing 
activities of the Communist Party and 
by use of a subtle distinction between: 
A conspiracy to advocate the violent 
overthrow of our Government as an ab- 
stract doctrine, and a conspiracy to 
advocate the violent overthrow of our 
Government as an incitement to action. 
In reaching this conclusion, the Court 
misconstrued Congressional intent, 
which was to proscribe a conspiracy re- 


gardless of whether revolutionary acts, 


resulted therefrom. 

All in all, the pending amendment 
presents what many distinguished law- 
yers consider the best approach to the 
problem of a Court which refuses to 
exercise judicial restraint, but seeks to 
sit in judgment and direct all activities, 
both State, local, and national, of all 
branches of Government. Through vio- 
lence to the well-recognized rules of con- 
struction of statutes and other devious 
methods, this Court is hastening the 
trend toward complete centralization of 
Government and regimentation of the 
American people. 

SENATOR WILEY OPPOSES JENNER-BUTLER BILL 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, specific 
legislation to deal with specific legal 
problems is one thing. That is the way 
legislative process should operate. How- 
ever, the shotgun approach to attempt to 
shoot down the prestige and authority 
of a coordinate branch of the Govern- 
ment is something else again. This we 
should continue to oppose with all of the 
strength at our command. 

DIVISION OF POWERS 


The genius of the American system of 
government is the balance of powers 
which permits governmental decisions 
while at the same time preserving the 
freedom of the individual. 

If a citizen gets into trouble with one 
branch of the Government, he can al- 
ways appeal for reasonable treatment 
from one of the other branches, espe- 
cially if he has a good case. 

The presently amended bill is less ob- 
jectionable than the original bill intro- 
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duced as S. 2646. However, it still car- 
ries with it the murky atmosphere of 
an emotional attack upon the Supreme 
Court. 

It indicates objection to the authority 
oe the Supreme Court, and reacts against 

The minority of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee constituted six members of the 
committee. Four joined in minority 
views of 10 pages, together with six ap- 
pendixes. I wrote a brief additional 
minority comment myself, as well 
as joining with the minority. The 
Senators from Illinois and North Dakota 
(Mr. DIRKSEN and Mr. Lancer] also 
wrote short minority statements. This 
pamphlet of some 86 pages will repay 
careful reading. 

The bill is not one to vote up or down 
precipitately. It involves a basic con- 
stitutional question—the division of 
powers between the judicial, the legisla- 
tive, and the executive. 

The United States—and especially the 
Senate of the United States—has been 
torn for more than a year by a bitter and 
provocative debate that strikes at the 
roots of American Government. Nar- 
rowly and compactly stated, this is the 
debate on the proposed Congressional 
limitations on the appellate jurisdiction 
of the United States Supreme Court. 
The legal elements of this debate are 
very profound, and have been discussed 
here in the Senate, in the law journals 
of the country, and in the writings and 
utterances of bar associations from one 
end of the land to the other. Because 
the legal aspects of the subject have been 
exhausted from just about every conceiv- 
able avenue of approach—and in the 
most learned detail—I shall forbear, for 
the most part, from going over again 
this long and wearily beaten path. 

Yet to feel deeply about the issues 
and to fail to speak up where one’s con- 
viction is so powerful would be an act of 
omission that does violence to my con- 
science and, I believe, my oath as a Sen- 
ator of the United States. I want to 
treat this subject reverently because the 
most sacred aspects of the inner struc- 
ture of the Constitution of the United 
States are involved. I want to treat the 
proponents of the measures for curtail- 
ing the constitutional powers of the Su- 
preme Court with respect, for I shall 
never cease to be convinced of their sin- 
cerity and the integrity and high pur- 
pose of their motivations. But this high 
regard personally for my senatorial col- 
leagues, with whom on this issue I stand 
in perhaps a more adamant opposition 
than on any issue I can recall in my sen- 
atorial career, does not blind me to the 
radicalism and the extreme danger and 
unwisdom of their whole basic proposi- 
tion. 

The debate to this hour has enjoyed 
some success from the standpoint of 
prudence, restraint, and the prevention 
of the enactment of legislation that 
would do violence to the concept of our 
Government as evolved by the Founding 
Fathers. Thus S. 2646 was presented in 
one form, sternly and ruggedly opposed, 
and reissued in somewhat modified dress, 
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with the hope that the change of legal- 
istic nuance would disguise if not con- 
ceal the latent dynamite inherent in this 
most ill-conceived legislation. 

The sound movement of the machin- 
ery of legislation has been so conceived 
by the creators of this Government that 
caution had time to step in and thwart 
thus far the march toward enactment. 
It is the sound movement of the whole 
machinery of American Government, 
which this legislation attacks; that must 
be maintained in all the materials of 
its original concept, lest we do greater 
violence to our form of government than 
we know. For S. 2646 in its initial form 
as first drafted, as amended, or as it may 
be further amended, is charged not with 
the spirit of genuine reform, or the 
spirit of change in the interests of prog- 
ress. It cannot be said to be concerned 
solely with the purpose of righting a 
wrong. No, S. 2646, in the nature of its 
purpose and the unhappy climate of 
thinking in which it was nurtured from 
the beginning—whether its sponsors so 
willed it or not—is charged rather with 
the venom of the feud. It is steeped in 
the bitterness of a consuming wrath. 
In some quarters, it evinces the evi- 
dences even of vindictiveness. This pro- 
posed legislation, so powerfully con- 
cerned in depth with the separation of 
powers, with civil rights, with the indi- 
vidual and government, with the States 
and the Federal authority, cannot now 
and never will rid itself of the poisons 
of rancor and ill-will that permeate it. 
This is, in its origin, its amplification, 
and in the changes it has undergone, 
proposed legislation of disgruntlement. 
This is not merely a pronouncement of 
reproof against those on the High Court 
whose philosophy of government and 
whose attitude toward the Constitution 
its sponsors hold in contempt. This pro- 
posed legislation is not a vote of cen- 
sure against this member of the Su- 
preme Court or that one. Rather than 
improve the relationship between the 
legislative branch and the judicial 
branch this proposed legislation delib- 
erately deteriorates it. What the pro- 
posed legislation does is what so many 
of the highest legal authorities in the 
land feel it would do. 

It would do violence to the basic struc- 
ture of American government. 

Even if I were to disagree with some 
of the findings of the Supreme Court 
as vigorously as do my colleagues who 
sponsor this legislation, I still would not 
be able to find it in my heart to recom- 
mend enactments that so curb the pow- 
ers of the Supreme Court, so inhibit its 
incumbents, so remove the judicial dis- 
eiplines from our legislators, as to vitiate 
the soundness of the democratic process. 
To pursue such a course logically it 
would be right to destroy the powers of 
the Presidency if one disagreed with the 
White House. What the sponsors of this 
measure are saying is not that the Su- 
preme Court has decided wrongly— 
which may or may not very well be 
true—but what the sponsors of this 
measure are, in effect, saying is that the 
Supreme Court as an institution is itself 
wrong and needs therefore to be reduced 
to a zero, or near-zero, in the structure 
of our Government. 
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In that aspect of the situation, we 
have the fatal error. 

Of couse the Supreme Court can be 
wrong, has been wrong, and has itself, 
by subsequent decision, confessed its er- 
rors. The very strength of the Supreme 
Court, as the very strength of demo- 
cratic government, rests in the capacity 
to substitute a new right for an old 
wrong. The idea of amendment, which 
made our Constitution itself so flexible, 
is a wise admission, as we all know, of 
the inevitability of change, and growth, 
of progress and of adjustment. The 
greatest protection against the probabil- 
ity of error was built into the Court both 
by the number of its incumbents and 
by the process of their appointment and 
the lifetime security of their tenure. 
There is not a Member of the Senate, 
not a group of legislators anywhere, who 
would be at a loss to find a decision, 
perhaps a whole area of legal thinking, 
pronounced as law by the Supreme Court 
in the past, with which they would not 
profoundly and unalterably disagree. 
But would that have been a reason for 
slashing, with the venomous knives of 
legislative disapproval, the basic powers 
of the Supreme Court? 

Surely, had that weak foundation been 
built into the edifice of our country, 
we would have had the merest vestige 
of a Supreme Court long before this. 
And if what the sponsors of this pro- 
posal now so ardently fight for were 
indeed in line with the thinking of the 
Founding Fathers, if it had accordingly 
been acted upon as decisively in the 
past, as it is now being acted upon by 
this proposed legislation, then—I ask— 
what role would have been left for the 
Court to play in American Government? 
Had the thinking contained in S. 2646 
and all its subsequent and adroitly 
patched modifications prevailed from 
the days of the constitutional convention 
how possibly—I ask—would our Gov- 
ernment have been able to survive in its 
essential and original form? ‘The de- 
struction that would have been meted 
out to it in the notorious McCardle case 
in the 1860’s would then have been fatal. 
That mistake was another attempt to 
cut down the meaning of the Supreme 
Court and—successful for the moment 
it failed, of course, in the end. The de- 
struction that would have been meted 
out to the highest judicial authority in 
the land during the incredible period 
when the idea sprang up in the White 
House to pack the Supreme Court, would 
have very well ended the life of the 
Republic as we then constitutionally 
knew it. Those were the two great in- 
stances of mortal error when I believe 
that the very pith and meaning of Amer- 
ican Government hung in the balance. 
But just as—up to now—this proposed 
legislation has been kept from its work of 
ruin, so in the reconstruction period and 
during the court-packing issue, the in- 
herent judgment of American leader- 
ship, and of the aroused American peo- 
ple, checked the degradation and the 
ruin of our form of government. 

Something might have been salvaged, 
or something might have remained after 
such destruction, reminiscent of the 
original. But it would hardly have been 
this Government in this form. The 
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damage to the Constitution would have 
been too substantive. For the Supreme 
Court, one of the main supporting struc- 
tures, to the great arch of democratic 
government, would have been de- 
molished, and our Nation would have 
been hobbled with a hanging and peril- 
ously uneven mass of piled up political 
rubble. It may even be that this Gov- 
ernment would then have blundered 
through in some way, as cripples man- 
age to limp through life somehow. But 
this Constitution of ours would hardly 
then have been what Gladstone de- 
scribed it: “the most wonderful work 
ever struck off at a given time by the 
brain and purpose of man.” 

It is this that I ask be preserved; it is 
this that I ask be rescued again in the 
year 1958, from an emotionally moti- 
vated proposal that would malform what 
has stood so majestically and served 
mankind and the Free World so well 
since its founding. It is certainly no 
over-simplification to say that what is 
involved here is to check those who dis- 
agree with a Supreme Court point of 
view from forever nullifying the Su- 
preme Court. It is certainly no over- 
simplification to say that what is in- 
volved here is to check those who, like 
all of us, loathe this thing called com- 
munism, from altering the Supreme 
Court itself and our basic Government 
because some Communists happen to 
be the beneficiaries of decisions by the 
Supreme Court that affect the rights 
and liberties of all Americans. It has 
been stated again and again and again 
and it needs no belaboring from me 
that the law—applied with integrity to 
all—that happens to help a character 
we despise, may tomorrow help any one 
of us in the maintenance of what we 
call the dignity of the individual. 

Emotion and indignation and a sense 
of having been defeated are blinding 
forces, but what in law can be more 
immoral than the application of law 
so that it protects me but hinders you? 
If this were a problem merely of bad 
legislation in a limited area of gov- 
ernment, I would be far less positive, far 
less vehement, far less moved in my 
opposition. What invests my opposition 
with so much concern is that the dam- 
age I see so clearly, should such legis- 
lation be passed, is damage to the Con- 
stitution itself and to the basic and 
the whole body of republican government 
as the great men who founded this coun- 
try saw it. 

Of course, speaking shall I say “tech- 
nically” and in the letter of the law, I 
see, as the sponsors of this measure see, 
the legal right of the Congress within 
certain limits to constrict the appellate 
authority of the Supreme Court. The 
right fundamentally exists although it 
can hardly be described as a total right. 
Here precisely we come upon the prin- 
ciple of government by consent, of rea- 
sonableness, of compromise—here pre- 
cisely we come upon something vaguely 
to be identified as the “human spirit” 
upon which the Founding Fathers de- 
pended for the success of the immensely 
pioneering project in government they 
had set up. The President was to have 
certain powers, the legislature was to 
have certain powers, the Supreme Court 
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was to have certain powers. There were 
the powers of veto and the powers of 
judicial review. At given points, the 
exact line marking the division of pow- 
ers was not delineated as we delineate 
the boundaries between nations. Here 
in the issue before us we have one of 
these uncertain areas of demarcation— 
a twilight zone. What we must in our 
time depend upon, and what without a 
shadow of a doubt the Founding Fathers 
expected we would depend upon, is the 
moral sense of the legislators, the moral 
sense of the Supreme Court itself, the 
American genius for compromise with- 
out friction. We must depend on our 
talents as a people and as a govern- 
ment for adjustment. 

If we take up one by one—as I shall 
not do because it has been done so thor- 
oughly and so well before—the cases in- 
volved in the proposed legislation, what 
do we find? We find that the imple- 
mentation of the disagreements with 
the Supreme Court decision by the en- 
actment of law to make such decisions 
in the future impossible, means the abuse 
to a degree that terrifies me, of the 
powers of the legislature to determine 
the appellate powers of the High Court. 
It means that the principle of reason- 
ableness our Founding Fathers relied 
upon has been abandoned by us in the 
year 1958. The issues involved in such 
cases as Watkins; Service against 
Dulles; Cole against Young; Pennsyl- 
vania against Nelson; Sweezy against 
New Hampshire; Slochower against 
Board of Higher Education of New York 
City; of Schware against Board of Bar 
Examiners of New Mexico; of Konigs- 
berg against State Board of California, 
and more recent cases that bear a kin- 
ship to these cases, all go to the heart 
of law that belong, in my judgment, to 
the judicial and not the legislative 
sphere. 

When I say that this proposed legis- 
lation is immoral, I do not mean to im- 
pugn the characters by one iota of those 
Senators who sponsor it. What I rec- 
ognize is a kind of blind rage now being 
shrewdly directed to channel into re- 
taliatory legislation, their accumulated 
anger against the judiciary. It gets no 
doubt a good deal of its fire and its 
smoke from the constituencies in vari- 
ous parts of the country that feel them- 
selves especially affronted by these de- 
cisions. 

I ask: What would happen to our 
courts if they, too, were influenced to a 
determining degree by the flood of pas- 
sion that from time to time leads govern- 
ments and legislatures and—especially 
dictators—into such fatal decisions? 
Where would justice find its place if 
the guideposts for decision were not a 
cool appraisal of justice and the law but 
a hot resignation to anger? 

Suppose the elements of reasonable- 
ness and adjustment were indeed to 
break down, as this legislation threat- 
ens to break them down. Suppose then 
that the Supreme Court, acting within 
its legal authority as the sponsors of 
this legislation are acting within theirs, 
were to take umbrage at the Senate and 
the House. Suppose, that as an expres- 
sion of that angry reaction the Court— 
within its prescribed jurisdiction—found 
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legal rationalizations for upsetting, ca- 
priciously, vital legislative enactments? 

How long could this Republic survive 
under government by mutual frustra- 
tion? 

I ask how could this Republic survive 
with a Supreme Court that is not a Su- 
preme Court? 

If we legislate here, should this anti- 
Supreme Court law pass, knowing we are 
then free of all the major restraints of 
judicial review, what effect would that 
have upon the wisdom and the pru- 
dence, the caution and the judgment of 
our legislative conduct? If the Supreme 
Court itself, after the passage of this 
legislation against its authority, has to 
make its decisions under the shadow of 
perpetual legislative curtailment, how 
then could the nine Justices or any of 
them, apply a free, uninhibited judg- 
ment, a judgment of sweep and scope 
and judicial independence? 

We have already seen the beneficient 
fruits of prudence when this legislation 
was restrained from going through in its 
original form. It has since been modi- 
fied without, I fear, any vital alteration 
in its basic and unfortunate purpose. I 
plead for an enlargement of that pru- 
dence, and a continuation of it, to fore- 
stall what may very well be historically 
the most ruinous legislation to come out 
of the Senate—and the Congress—in 
half a century. We are not dealing here 
with a matter of tariff, however impor- 
tant that may be, or a problem of high- 
ways, or an item in foreign aid. This 
legislation violently tampers with the 
basic law of the land as established by 
the Founding Fathers. It goes to the 
heart of our most cherished liberties. 
Its consequences will undoubtedly be 
frighteningly unwise and can be fatal 
to the inherent structure of American 
Government. 

Against so dangerous a course, I set 
up a warning. I plead, above ail, let us 
not set up the anger of the hour against 
the wisdom of the Founding Fathers. 
Let us not, to right what may seem to 
some of us a regional judicial injus- 
tice, create a profoundly perilous na- 
tional wrong. Let us not, as this 
threatens to do, kill the principle of the 
Supreme Court because we differ, even 
bitterly, with some of the decisions of 
some of the present Justices. Let us not 
lose sight of the Government of the 
United States as a whole in a passion 
to discipline one of its parts. Let us not 
forget the role of the United States in 
the most perilous hour for the Free World 
since the dawn of time. For to do 
violence to the American tradition by 
denigrating the eminence and the pres- 
tige, the honor and the power of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, is to 
do violence to the concept of freedom 
and by that much to throw dust in the 
face of the whole Free World in a mo- 
ment of its acutest peril. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, first 
I should like to state I appreciate very 
much the forbearance of my colleagues, 
the distinguished Senator from Wiscon- 
sin and the distinguished junior Sena- 
tor from New York, who have spoken 
this afternoon and spoken with brevity. 
I appreciate, as well, the forbearance of 
the Senators on the other side, those 
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who hold views opposing the view I 
happen to espouse on this question, in 
limiting themselves. There is so much 
to be said on this question, and so much 
which will be said should the motion I 
propose to make to table the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from In- 
diana fail. If that should occur there 
will be abundant time for all who have 
something to say on this subject to say 
it completely and fully. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield so that I may make a 
brief comment? 

Mr. HENNINGS. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I deeply appreciate the 
remarks of the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin, who is so senior on the Committee 
on the Judiciary. The remarks were 
splendidly presented. 

I should like to join my colleague in 
the expression of appreciation for true 
greatness in facilitating the entire pro- 
cedure. 

Mr. HENNINGS. I thank the Sena- 
tor very much. I want to say that the 
distinguished senior Senator from Wis- 
consin is a ranking member on the 
Committee on the Judiciary and is a 
tower of strength on the committee. We 
find him to be sound, we find him to be 
studious, we find him to be diligent and 
to be enormously interested in all ques- 
tions brought before us which affect the 
deep, basic things—the things which af- 
fect the lives of our people and destiny 
of our country. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HENNINGS. I am glad to yield 
to my colleague on the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, I 
think it would be appropriate at this 
time to lay a foundation. 

I have not had an opportunity, of 
course, to know what the Senator from 
Missouri is going to say on the proposal, 
but I have heard the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin, and I believe the 
Senator from New York would like to 
know a little of what has gone on in 
the committee. 

As a new Member one of the first 
major votes I faced in the Judiciary 
Committee was on the question of 
whether we would seek to curb the ap- 
pellate jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. As a result 
of a question put by the Senator from 
Missouri in the committee, we learned 
that only two witnesses had appeared 
before the Subcommittee on Internal 
Security of the Senate Committee on 
the Judiciary to testify on this far- 
reaching proposed legislation to curb 
the appellate jurisdiction of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 

At that time a motion was made by 
the distinguished Senator from Mis- 
souri to throw the matter open to pub- 
lic hearing. A motion to table that 
motion was made, and failed by one 
vote. That is an important part of the 
history. The motion of the Senator 
from Missouri prevailed. The able 
leadership of the distinguished Senator 
from Missouri resulted in the testimony 
of many expert witnesses, including 
deans of universities, distinguished law- 
yers, representatives of the American 
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Bar Association, and bar associations 
throughout the country. The newspa- 
pers rose virtually en masse to support 
the position taken by the distinguished 
Senator from Missouri. 

As a result of the public hearings 
which were held, 4 of 5 sections of the 
bill were stricken. After the hearings 
there was no desire on the part of the 
Judiciary Committee to curb the appel- 
late jurisdiction of the Supreme Court 
wholesale. 

The able Senator from Wisconsin 
iMr. Witey] is the senior minority 
member of the Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary. The Senator fought in bi- 
partisan ranks to achieve this desirable 
end 


We are now confronted with the re- 
maining hodge-podge bills. We face 
miscellaneous proposals lumped together 
in another effort to strike at the Su- 
preme Court. Only one of these seeks 
to curb its jurisdiction, but all have the 
same ultimate purpose—to make a 
frontal assault and attack upon the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 

I pay tribute to the senior Senator 
from Missouri for his very excellent 
fight. I also pay tribute to the Senator 
from Wisconsin, who joined with other 
Republican members of the committee 
to bring this issue to the floor of the 
Senate of the United States, and before 
the American people. I sincerely hope 
the motion which will be made by the 
Senator from Missouri will prevail, and 
that once and for always we shall lay 
to rest the ghost of the frontal assault 
upon the appellate jurisdiction of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HENNINGS. At this point I wish 
first, if the Senator will bear with me for 
a moment, to express my thanks to my 
learned and able colleague on the Judi- 
ciary Committee, the junior Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. CARROLL]. He is 
most generous in bestowing praise upon 
the Senator from Missouri. He has him- 
self been in the forefront of this fight. 
I do not know what I would have done 
without him, the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. WILEY], the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], and some of the 
other stalwarts on the committee who 
have stood shoulder to shoulder in trying 
to bring some semblance of order out of 
what was originally, indeed, a rather 
weird combination. We have not alto- 
gether succeeded. 

Many odds and ends were brought to- 
gether in a bill. Some of the proposals 
contained in that bill were the subject 
of hearings, and with respect to other 
proposals no hearings whatsoever were 
held. The Committee on the Judiciary 
spent some 8 weeks on Senate bill 2646, 
and finally we have it in its present 
form, the proponents having abandoned 
some four of the areas in which they had 
originally hoped to achieve success. So 
the work done in committee and the able 
assistance of my four brethren who voted 
against reporting the legislation has had 
the salutary effect of bringing the bill 
Gown to such proportions that it can at 
least be debated, although there are 
parts of it today upon which there have 
been no hearings. 
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Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HENNINGS. I am glad to yield to 
my friend from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. I should like to comment 
that I am confident that my friend from 
Missouri will make a substantial and able 
speech in opposition to the Jenner-But- 
ler bill. I and a number of other Sena- 
tors have been prepared to speak in sup- 
port of the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. HENNINGS. I am well aware of 
that. 

Mr. CLARK. I think the decision to 
rest our case in the hands of our able 
counsel, the senior Senator from Mis- 
souri, was a wise one. I want the RECORD 
to show my complete agreement with him, 
even before he speaks. We have dis- 
cussed the burden of his speech. I had 
prepared a rather substantial and 
lengthy speech in support of my friend 
from Missouri, which I hope, as a re- 
sult of the motion to table, it will not be 
necessary for me to deliver. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Does the Senator 
desire to insert his speech at this point 
in the RECORD? 

Mr. CLARK. I think not. 

Mr. HENNINGS. I should like to say, 
in consonance with what my distin- 
guished friend from Pennsylvania has 
said, that it is only because of his gener- 
ous forebearance and because of the 
desire of some of us to bring the motion 
to table to a vote as soon as possible, 
that I was able to persuade the Senator 
to withhold making his speech at this 
time, not that what I shall say in any 
way transcends in value what the Sena- 
tor has prepared, if, indeed, it is as 
good; but someone must sum up. The 
able Senator from Pennsylvania is 
learned in the law. He has practiced 
law successfully. He has occupied the 
position of mayor of the great city of 
Philadelphia, and is, in all respects, a 
fine legal scholar and_ technician. 
Throughout he has been most interested 
and most vigilant with respect to this 
legislation, as he is with respect to all 
matters to which he gives his attention. 

Mr. President, I shall be as brief as 
possible. If the motion to table should 
fail, we can anticipate full, lengthy, 
virile debate and discussion of all phases 
of this question, and upon the functions 
of the Supreme Court, the Constitution, 
and all cognate and related questions 
which bear upon this great issue. 

I have no desire to foreclose any Sen- 
ator from speaking. The senior Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. BUTLER] and the 
junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
JENNER] agreed to limit their speeches 
today. We have all tried our best to 
bring this question to a vote. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield very briefiy? 

Mr. HENNINGS. I am glad to yield 
to my colleague on the committee. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Inasmuch as the 
so-called Jenner-Butler bill, as such, was 
not placed before the Senate by the 
Policy Committee, but is being brought 
in as an amendment, I thought it might 
escape the attention of some of the 
Members of the Senate that in th. re- 
port on the bill proper there is a very 
excellent statement of minority views, 
which was prepared by the distinguished 
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Senator from Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS], 
in which the Senator from Wisconsin 
IMr. WIE] and the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. CARROLL] and I join. 

Mr. HENNINGS. I was substantially 
aided in the preparation of the report 
by all Senators who signed it with me. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. This statement is 
not on the desk of Senators, but I 
thought it should be called to their at- 
tention. There are additional minority 
views by the senior Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. WILEY]. There are addi- 
tional views by the senior Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Lancer], in which 
he disagrees in principle with the ma- 
jority views, and by the junior Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], who dis- 
agrees with one section of the bill. 

I thought I should mention this point 
now because the bill is being brought up 
in a rather unusual manner, and some 
Senators may not know that there was 
such disagreement in the Judiciary Com- 
mittee about it. 

Mr. HENNINGS. The Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. KEFAUVER], who is one 
of the most able and helpful members of 
our committee, has made a contribution 
to the discussion today, and I thank him 
for it. 

Mr. President, again I say I shall try 
to skim the surface as best I can in mak- 
ing a summation of what I believe are 
the salient issues and points. 

As we all know, even lawyers of sea- 
soning and experience disagree. We all 
know that oftentimes there is a segment 
of respectable opinion upon both sides 
of any controversy. Indeed, Mr. Presi- 
dent, we know that such a body as the 
Supreme Court of the United States over 
the decades, since the very time of its 
inception, has handed down decisions by 
asplit vote. There have been many 5-to- 
4 decisions. Let us assume that the Jus- 
tices who are in the minority on a 5-to-4 
decision take the position that some of 
our colleagues in the Senate take. We 
might except that they would take the 
position, if they found themselves too 
consistently in the minority, and over- 
ruled, of saying, “We should limit the 
jurisdiction of these fellows in some way 
or other so we will not constantly be 
overruled.” 

We know that the Court itself divides. 
We know that many of these questions 
are indeed very close questions of law. 
We know that the law is not immutable, 
but is protean. It changes constantly 
to conform to human progress and to 
the advances made in this great land of 
ours, all of which are to the advantage 
of society and for the safety, security, 
and welfare of our people. Therefore, 
all of these factors bear upon the ques- 
tion. The Supreme Court does not rig- 
idly hand down opinion after opinion 
predicated upon something that hap- 
pened 100 years ago and law that was 
laid down 100 years ago. The Supreme 
Court must consider many diverse fac- 
tors that arise in the course of human 
events. Though there is a saying that 
human nature never changes, still new 
fields of law develop. A number of new 
fields of law have been created—the tax 
law, aviation law, and even a law regu- 
lating space, which has come before the 
Senate. These are laws regulating the 
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various technological and scientific ad- 
vances the world is now making, and 
though the people of this country may 
not call a tax law necessarily an advance, 
it is a necessary law. 

We have many statutes which must 
be interpreted afresh and looked at 
anew by the Court because of the ad- 
vance of society. 

I am certain that every Member of 
this body recognizes the danger of the 
international Communist movement. I 
am not going to undertake to make a 
jury speech on the issue because we are 
considering a legal matter. I shall not 
undertake to discuss the subject of com- 
munism. I recognize it as a serious 
threat. I am prepared to vote in favor 
of the President’s program when the 
mutual security bill comes up, in order 
to give the President full support in the 
field of foreign affairs through mutual 
security. I have always voted for de- 
fense appropriations and I have always 
voted for aid to the western alliance 
and the Free World. I believe that is one 
way to combat communism. Indeed, in 
my judgment it is the most important 
way to combat communism, but I do not 
deprecate or overlook the fact that there 
are some would-be Communists and 
would-be subversives in our midst. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HENNINGS. I am glad to yield 
to the distinguished majority leader. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I ask unan- 
imous consent that at the conclusion 
of 20 minutes we have a quorum call, 
and when a quorum is obtained, pro- 
ceed to vote on the motion of the Sena- 

tor from Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? There being no objection, it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator. In view of our 
agreement I shall hurry on in order that 
we may reach a vote on the pending 
question. 

I am also sure that each Member of 
this body agrees that the danger of com- 
munism must be met. However, we are 
a civilized and self-confident society. 
Our Government, as we all know, is dem- 
ocratic in form and is limited by a writ- 
ten Constitution. Therefore, it is in- 
cumbent upon this body to make certain 
that we combat the Communist danger 
only by the methods and with the weap- 
ons of free men. True, the methods of 
tyranny would be far more effective in 
meeting this danger, but our forefathers 
have set our course, and we must con- 
tinue along this path of liberty and jus- 
tice if we are to survive and prosper as 
free people. Certainly, to protect our 
Nation from tyranny we must not adopt 
the method of the tyrant. 

On occasion in the past unwise and 
unjust deeds have been committed in the 
name of security. I hope that we will 
prove ourselves a responsible legislative 
body or, as some people like to say, the 
greatest deliberative body in the world. 

I hope that, in the closing days of the 
85th Congress we will act in a responsible 
manner and not join the ranks of those 
who have committed excesses and out- 
rages and have infringed upon the liber- 
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ties and the rights and the lives of others, 
all in the name of security and protection 
from the Communist threat. 

The pending amendment, offered by 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. JENNER], 
contains provisions which would affect 
the rights and liberties of all our people. 
In my humble opinion, a constitutional 
issue is raised by every provision of the 
amendment. Every provision also raises 
very serious policy questions. The 
amendment is a hodgepodge. It brings 
together legislation which strikes out in 
every direction. Only 2 of the 4 provi- 
sions even deal with internal security. 

I wish the record to show—and I ask 
Members to mark it well—that the 
amendment is opposed by the Justice 
Department, the American Bar Associa- 
tion, by many of the State bar associa- 
tions, and by the deans of most of the 
law schools in the country, including the 
dean of the Indiana Law School, of the 
State of the Senator who proposes the 
amendment. 

Judge Learned Hand has written to 
me, in response to a letter of mine, re- 
specting S. 2646, as amended. When I 
was a boy, the sayings of Learned Hand 
were considered the quintessence of legal 
reasoning and logic and thought, and 
certainly the expressions of a balanced 
legal mind. 

I shall not take time to read the 
judge’s letter in full. I merely wish to 
quote from it, as follows: 

I do not feel the same compunction, how- 
ever, in expressing my opinion that such a 
statute if enacted would be detrimental to 
the best interests of the United States. 

Of course, there is always the chance of 
abuse of power wherever it is lodged, but at 
long last the least contentious organ of Gov- 
ernment generally is the Court. I do not, of 
course, mean that I think it is always right, 
but some final authority is better than un- 
settled conflict. 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I dis- 
like to ask the Senator to yield to me at 
this point, but I, too, have received a 
later letter from Judge Hand. I wonder 
whether he would be willing to ask 
unanimous consent to have that letter 
placed in the Record at this point. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Ishall be glad to do 
50. 
Mr. BUTLER. I have heretofore 
placed it in the Recorp. The point I 
make is that Judge Hand did not mean 
to pass upon the substantive provisions 
of sections 2 and 4. 

Mr. HENNINGS, I shall take the 
Senator’s word for it. 

Mr. BUTLER. Confusion has arisen 
because so many references are to the 
original bill, not to the amendments. 

Mr. HENNINGS. That is true. Iam 
sorry that the pressures of the moment 
will not permit us to engage in extended 
discussions at this time. I am rushing 
to meet a deadline. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that both letters be printed in the 
Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

UNITED STATES Court HOUSE. 

My DEAR SENATOR: I have your letter of 
May 2 with its enclosure. Being still a 
United States judge, although retired, T 
should be unwilling to give any opinion on 
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the constitutional questions raised by sec- 
tions I, II, and IV of the proposed statute. 
I do not feel the same compunction, how- 
ever, in expressing my opinion that such & 
statute if enacted would be detrimental to 
the best interests of the United States. It 
seems to me desirable that the Court should 
have the last word on questions of the char- 
acter involved. Of course, there is always 
the chance of abuse of power wherever it is 
lodged, but at long last the least conten- 
tious organ of Government generally is the 
Court. I do not, of course, mean that I 
think it is always right, but some final au- 
thority is better than unsettled conflict. 

I fear that this will not be much value to 
you, but for what it may be worth I am 
sending it. 

Sincerely yours, 
JUDGE LEARNED HAND. 


JUDGE LEARNED HAND’s CHAMBERS, 
UNITED STATES Court HOUSE, 
New York, May 26,1958. 

My DEAR SENATOR BUTLER: Please excuse 
my failure to answer your letter of the 19th; 
I was out of town from Wednesday morning 
until last night. 

In my letter to Senator HENNINGS referring 
to sections I, II, and IV of the proposed bill 
I said that I thought it undesirable to give 
any opinion as to the constitutional ques- 
tions raised by those sections, but that I 
thought them “detrimental to the best inter- 
ests of the United States.” This I followed 
by adding that I thought that the Supreme 
Court “should have the last word” on the 
questions involved. Apparently what I wrote 
has been misunderstood as including an 
opinion touching the substantive aspects of 
sections II and IV, as distinguished from 
denying any review by the Supreme Court. 
I did not mean to express any such opinion, 
The sections raise questions whose merits, 
unlike section I, may come for decision be- 
fore the lower courts, and it appears to me 
undesirable that I should discuss this aspect 
of them while I remain a judge. 

Respectfully yours, 
LEARNED HAND. 


Mr. HENNINGS. At the lith hour 
this morning the Senator from Indiana 
qualified his bill by exempting consider- 
ations of race, creed, and color. That 
was another 11th-hour provision which 
was handed to us just as we came into 
the Chamber this morning and the mat- 
ter could only be considered for the 
first time after the morning hour. 

A brief statement respecting each pro- 
vision might be very helpful at this 
point. 

The first provision would take from the 
Supreme Court its power to review de- 
nials of admission of lawyers to State 
bars. This provision is contrary to our 
historic principle that the Supreme Court 
should have the final word as to the con- 
stitutionality of governmental action. 
It would be a legislative decree to the 
Supreme Court that it should render de- 
cisions which are politically popular or it 
will lose its power to review such cases. 
It would send out the word to the Su- 
preme Court that it had better behave 
itself and had better hand down the 
right decisions; that it had better de- 
cide cases as we want them decided, or 
we will take care of the Court, we will 
take away some of the Court's power, 
some of its authority, some of its juris- 
diction. 

Mr. President, once that door has been 
opened, once we begin to whittle at the 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, the 
floodgates will be open. Then heaven 
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help the United States and our present 
system of checks and balances under the 
three-power system of government. This 
could be the first swing of the ax in 
chipping away the whole foundation of 
our independent Federal judiciary. 

The second provision would give to a 
Congressional committee the power to 
make a final determination of pertinency 
of a question which would be binding on 
the Federal courts in a trial for contempt 
of Congress. Congress has placed upon 
the Federal courts the duty of punishing 
for contempt of Congress. Pertinency of 
the question asked by a committee has 
been established by the Congress as an 
essential element of the crime. In my 
opinion, all elements of a crime should 
be decided judicially by the court and 
the jury. It is, indeed, unwise if not 
unconstitutional for Congress to make 
a final determination of such an element 
of the crime of contempt. It would be 
the same as allowing a prosecutor to 
determine whether the questions they 
themselves have asked are proper. 

In addition, this provision is com- 
pletely ambiguous, as indicated by the 
Senate report on S. 2646, as amended. 

I commend, to those who may run and 
read, a reading of the dissenting views 
as well as the majority views in the re- 
port. 

The third provision would revitalize 
State laws which proscribe sedition 
against the Federal Government. The 
Pennsylvania Supreme Court in holding 
that the Federal law preempted the field 
presented a strong argument not only 
as to preemption but as to the wisdom of 
preemption. This proposal would allow 
the State to interfere and hamper ef- 
fective enforcement of the Federal stat- 
utes in this area. Because of the inter- 
state nature of the Communist move- 
ment it can best be combated by a uni- 
form policy under centralized control. 

I believe it can be best combated, as 
it is being combated, by no less a per- 
son than J. Edgar Hoover, the friend of 
many of us, and admired by all who know 
him and by many who donot. This dan- 
ger can best be combated under a uni- 
form policy, under centralized control; 
not by prosecuting attorneys in the State, 
running hither and yon, to track down 
people whom they may think are a little 
strange, a little odd, a little unorthodox, 
who may perhaps even be Communists. 
Who can say where that kind of activity 
would lead? It is perfectly obvious that 
many innocent persons would be brought 
to book, harassed, and harried because 
some prosecuting attorney decided he 
wanted to get his name into the news- 
papers and make a great big splash on 
the front page to the effect that he is a 
great Communist hunter. 

The third provision in the bill would 
permit also premature warnings or 
harmful advance disclosure of evidence. 
In my opinion, this provision would not 
help our Nation in its fight against sub- 
version but would to the contrary be det- 
rimental. 

The last provision of the bill is the ulti- 
mate in bad legal draftmanship. The 
language of subsection (a) is almost un- 
believably bad. 
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I do not want to be offensive to any 
of my scholarly and legal friends on the 
other side of the question, but the lan- 
guage of subsection (a) is almost in- 
credibly bad. It is incomprehensible. 
We have all understandably devoted ma- 
jor attention to the glaring fundamental 
substantive faults of the amendment, 
but this structural defect of phraseology 
should not go uncriticized. 

The provision begins in a most unlaw- 
yer-like way by mentioning, “Yates 
against United States, Schneiderman 
against United States, and so forth“ and 
proceeds to include a direct quotation of 
a phrase from the Court’s opinion, identi- 
fying the author by name—Mr. Justice 
Harlan. 3 

He was the author of the opinion. 
When I read that quotation, I could not 
believe I was reading proposed legisla- 
tion. I thought I was reading some sort 
of report on a memorandum. But here 
it is in the bill. 

For some 14 years, in the House and 
Senate combined, with an interval be- 
tween during which I practiced law, I 
have never seen proposed legislation 
drawn like this. It may be very valu- 
able; indeed, it has the appeal of novelty, 
if that be an appeal. But I do not think 
we are looking for bizarre ways in which 
to present proposed legislation in the 
form of bills to the United States Senate. 
This is not the time to exercise one’s 
imaginative propensities. Surely the 
Senate of the United States should not 
approve such draftsmanship, the content 
notwithstanding. It is utterly amazing. 

The next two subsections amend the 
advocacy provisions of the Smith Act. 
Read literally they add absolutely noth- 
ing to the construction the Supreme 
Court has already placed upon the 
statute. However, if all three subsec- 
tions to which I have referred are taken 
together, it might conceivably be pos- 
sible to interpret the provisions as mak- 
ing advocacy in the abstract a crime. 
If this be the case, then the provision is 
unconstitutional, because the Supreme 
Court for more than 50 years has held 
the first amendment protects all ad- 
vocacy in the abstract; not just the Court 
that is spoken of by some in deroga- 
tion, as the Warren court; but the Court 
for 50 years past. 

Therefore, this provision is entirely 
redundant, tautological, or unconstitu- 
tional, depending on how it is construed. 

I have discussed each of the provisions 
briefly because I thought it would be 
helpful to all Members of the Senate in 
voting upon a motion to table, which I 
shall make at the conclusion of my re- 
marks. The issues involved in each of 
these provisions are quite complex, and if 
the motion to table is defeated it will, 
of course, be necessary to discuss thor- 
oughly each provision. I say here and 
now—and I assure everyone—that it will 
be done to the best of the ability of some 
of us to do it. There are also many 
amendments to this proposal which have 
been printed and ordered to lie on the 
table. I am certain some of these will 
be called up if this amendment is consid- 
ered further. 

We cannot, merely because it is late 
in this session of Congress, let something 
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like this go through in the interest of 
saving the time of some of our Members, 
as much as we would like to accommo- 
date and be obliging in that respect. 

As I have said, I am certain some of 
the amendments will be called up if con- 
sideration of the amendment is per- 
mitted to go further. 

The pending amendment has in re- 
ality only one purpose. That is to visit 
retribution on the Supreme Court for 
some of its past decisions and to put a 
foot in the door in anticipation of future 
attempts to strip the Court of its juris- 
diction whenever there is disagreement 
with its decisions. 

I am constrained to say that it is an 
unmitigated attempt to impose the will 
of Congress upon the Supreme Court. 
It is in complete violation of the spirit 
of our Constitution. 

Agreement or disagreement with the 
Court’s decision in particular cases 
should not be the basis of consideration 
of this bill. As a lawyer, I have dis- 
agreed with many of the decisions of 
the Court. 

What should concern the Senate is 
the maintenance of the concepts of the 
separation of powers, under the Consti- 
tution of the United States. 

Mr. President, this bill is reminiscent 
of two previous and ill-advised attacks 
on the Supreme Court. In the days after 
the Civil War, the Congress withdrew 
from the Supreme Court its power to re- 
view denials of a writ of habeas corpus. 
That was in 1868. In this way, the Con- 
gress prevented the Court from ruling 
on the reconstruction acts, which were 
of highly questionable constitutionality. 
But in 1869, the Congress was ashamed 
of what it had done, and did not renew 
that restriction on the basic right of 
habeas corpus. 

Mr. President, I do not believe this 
Senate desires to join the ranks of the 
Reconstruction Senate of 1868 and 
1869, which was so coarse and harsh in 
its treatment of our brothers of the 
South. 

The other attack occurred 20 years ago, 
in an attempt to pack the Court. Despite 
the love of the people for their President, 
that attempt was opposed by the people 
and by the bar associations; and, in- 
deed, here in the Senate where the bill 
met its well-deserved fate. The same 
opposition prevails today. 

Mr. President, on the basis of all 
the foregoing reasons that I have 
set out, I move that the amendment of 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. JENNER] 
be laid on the table. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, the most important ques- 
tion involved here, as we approach a vote 
to table this amendment offered by the 
Senator from Indiana, is the question of 
whether the Senate of the United States 
is going to yield to the argument that 
it should not take action to change a 
declaration of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

We are told that where the Court has 
declared the intent of the Congress as 
being something which Congress never 
intended, and does not intend now, with 
the result that the antisubversive stat- 
utes of 42 States have been rendered un- 
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enforcible, we must not act to declare 
our true intent, because that would 
somehow violate the separation of pow- 
ers. 

We are told that where the Court has 
made a shambles of a criminal statute, 
with the result that scores of convicted 
Communists have been freed, and Fed- 
eral law-enforcement officers have no 
statute to use in combating the Com- 
munist conspiracy in this country, we 
must not shore up the statute to make 
it effective against current Communist 
activity, because if we did that might 
somehow violate the separation of pow- 
ers doctrine. 

We are told that where the Court has 
claimed for itself the right to decide 
what information Congress may seek, 
and of whom it shall seek it, and how it 
shall ask for it, we must not take action 
to reassert our prerogatives as a coequal 
branch of Government, because if we did 
we might somehow upset the separation 
of powers doctrine. We are told that 
where the Court has usurped powers re- 
served to the States, and forced sover- 
eign States of this Union to make Com- 
munists officers of their courts, contrary 
to their own State policy, we must do 
nothing to force the Court back into its 
proper sphere, nothing to restore to the 
States the power thus taken from them, 
because if we do, we may somehow vio- 
late the separation of powers doctrine. 

Mr. President, in order for there to be 
a separation of powers, there must be 
different powers to separate. If the 
Congress is going to acquiesce in every 
incursion of the Supreme Court into the 
field of judicial legislation; if the Con- 
gress is going to stand dumb while the 
Court usurps its prerogatives and ties 
its hands, misinterprets its statutes and 
misdeclares its intent; if the Congress is 
going to have to do nothing about any 
declaration of the Supreme Court, no 
matter how wrong it may be, no matter 
how far outside the proper jurisdiction 
of the Court, then I say to you, my col- 
leagues, we had better stop worrying 
about separation of powers, because we 
will have no powers to separate. The 
power will be all in the Supreme Court. 

This bill does nothing unreasonable. 
It would withdraw from the Supreme 
Court a jurisdiction over State bar ad- 
missions which it never had and which 
it disavowed in 1917, but which is 
claimed in the past year. It will re- 
assert the right of Congressional com- 
mittees to run their own investigations, 
so long as they stay within their juris- 
dictions. It will restore the enforci- 
bility of State antisubversive laws. 
And, finally, it will shore up the Smith 
Act so as to make it once more an effec- 
tive instrument against the current ac- 
tivities of the Communist conspiracy. I 
could not vote against any one of these 
four things, regardless of the political 
implications, and still live with my con- 
science. But I have no political prob- 
lem, either; for what I know to be right 
in this case, I know also that the people 
want. For these reasons, I have sup- 
ported this legislation in committee and 
here on the floor, and I shall vote for 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Indiana, and against the motion of the 
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Senator from Missouri to table the 
amendment. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BIBLE 
in the chair). The clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Gore McNamara 
Allott Green Monroney 
Anderson Hayden Morse 
Barrett Hennings Morton 
Beall Hickenlooper Mundt 
Bennett Murray 
Bible Hoblitzell Neuberger 
Bricker Hruska O'Mahoney 
Bridges Humphrey Pastore 
Bush ves Potter 
Butler Jackson Proxmire 
Byrd Javits Purtell 
Capehart Jenner Revercomb 
Carroll Johnson, Tex. Robertson 
Case, N. J. Johnston, S. C. Russell 
Case, S. Dak Jordan Saltonstall 
Chavez Kefauver Schoeppel 
Church Kennedy Smith, Maine 
Clark Kerr Smith, N. J. 
Cooper Knowland Sparkman 
Cotton Kuchel Stennis 
Curtis Langer Symington 
Dirksen Lausche Talmadge 
Douglas Long Thurmond 
Dworshak Magnuson Thye 
Eastland Malone Watkins 
Ellender Mansfield Wiley 
Ervin Martin, Iowa Williams 
Fulbright Martin, Pa. Yarborough 
Goldwater McClellan Young 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. FREAR] 
and the Senators from Florida [Mr. Hol- 
LAND and Mr. SMATHERS] are absent on 
official business. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON] and 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. Payne] 
are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS] is absent because of illness 
in his family. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. The question is on 
agreeing 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair advises the Senator from South 
Dakota that the question is on agreeing 
to the motion of the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Hennincs] to lay on the table 
the Jenner-Butler amendment, which 
motion is not debatable. The yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. FREAR] 
and the Senators from Florida [Mr. 
HolLLAN D and Mr. SMATHERS] are absent 
on official business. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. FREAR] and the Senators from Flor- 
ida (Mr. Hottanp and Mr. SMATHERS] 
would each vote “nay.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON] and 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. PAYNE] 
are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS] is absent because of illness 
in his family. 
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If present and voting, the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Payne] would vote 
“yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 49, 
nays 41, not voting 6, as follows: 


YEAS—49 
Aiken Hennings Morton 
Anderson Hoblitzell Murray 
Beall Humphrey Neuberger 
Bible Jackson O'Mahoney 
Bush Javits Pastore 
Carroll Johnson, Tex. Proxmire 
Case, N. J. Kefauver Purtell 
Case, S. Dak. Revercomb 
Chavez Kerr Saltonstall 
Church Kuchel Smith, N. J. 
Clark Langer Symington 
Cooper Lausche Thye 
Dirksen Magnuson Watkins 
Douglas Mansfield Wiley 
Gore McNamara Yarborough 
Green Monroney 
Hayden Morse 

NAYS—41 
Allott Fulbright McClellan 
Barrett Goldwater Mundt 
Bennett Hickenlooper Potter 
Bricker Hin Robertson 
Bridges Hruska Russell 
Butler Ives Schoeppel 
Byrd Jenner Smith, Maine 
Capehart Johnston, S. C. Sparkman 
Cotton Jordan Stennis 
Curtis Knowland Talmadge 
Dworshak Long Thurmond 
Eastland Malone Williams 
Ellender Martin, Iowa Young 
Ervin Martin, Pa. 

NOT VOTING—6 

Carlson Frear Payne 
Flanders Holland Smathers 


So Mr. Hennincs’ motion to lay on the 
table was agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had agreed to the report of the commit- 
tee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
12858) making appropriations for civil 
functions administered by the Depart- 
ment of the Army, certain agencies of 
the Department of the Interior, and the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1959, and for other 
purposes; that the House receded from 
its disagreement to the amendments of 
the Senate numbered 3, 17, and 18 to the 
bill, and concurred therein, and that the 
House receded from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 12 to the bill, and concurred there- 
in, with an amendment, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 


PROVISION OF NOTICE OF APPEAL 
FOR INTERLOCUTORY RELIEF 
AGAINST ORDERS OF CERTAIN 
ADMINISTRATIVE AGENCIES 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 6789) to provide 
for reasonable notice of applications to 
the United States courts of appeals for 
interlocutory relief against the orders of 
certain. administrative agencies. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BIBLE in the chair.). The bill is open 
to amendment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS, Mr. JOHNSON of 
Texas, and Mr. HENNINGS addressed 
the Chair. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois is recognized. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I offer an amend- 
ment for myself, the Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Morse], and the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY], which I 
send to the desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING , OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to 
add a new section as follows—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will suspend the reading of the 
amendment until the Senate is in order. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Iam glad to yield to 
the Senator from Missouri with the un- 
derstanding that I do not lose my right 
to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order so that the Sena- 
tor may be heard. The clerk will com- 
plete the reading of the amendment for 
the information of the Senate. The 
Chair will then recognize the Senator 
from Illinois. 

The Cuter CLERK. At the end it is 
proposed to add a new section, as fol- 
lows—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, may we have order in the Cham- 
ber, please. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 

The CHIEF CLERK. At the end it is 
proposed to add a new section, as fol- 
lows: 

Src. 3. The Congress hereby expresses its 
full support and approval of the recent, his- 
toric decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States holding racial segregation un- 
lawful in public education and transporta- 
tion as a denial of the constitutional right 
to the equal protection of laws. 


Amend the title by adding at the end 
thereof the following: 

And to express the support and approval 
of Congress for the recent desegregation de- 
cisions of the United States Supreme Court. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. DOUGLAS]. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I am 
glad tò yield to the Senator from Mis- 
souri for a motion, with the understand- 
ing that I do not lose my right to the 
floor or the right to speak on the pending 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If a mo- 
tion to table is made, it is the under- 
standing of the Chair that the motion 
will be nondebatable. The Chair recog- 
nizes the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. A parliamentary in- 
quiry, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois will state the par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr, DOUGLAS. May T inquire—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Before 
the Senator states the parliamentary in- 
quiry, the Senator will suspend for a 
sufficient length of time that the Senate 
may be brought to order, so that the 
Senator from Illinois may be heard as 
he propounds his parliamentary inquiry. 
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The Senate will be in order. The Sen- 
ator will not proceed until the Senate is 
in order. 

The Senator from Illinois is recognized 
for the purpose of propounding a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, my 
parliamentary inquiry is this: If a mo- 
tion to reconsider the preceding vote is 
made, followed by a motion, to table 
then, upon the disposition of that mo- 
tion, will the Senator from Illinois still 
have the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised by the Parliamentarian 
that if a motion to table is made, and 
the motion is carried, the Senator can be 
recognized after the vote. Prior to that 
time, of course, the motion to table, be- 
fore it is put to a vote, would not be 
debatable. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from Mis- 
souri. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Illinois for his 
gracious acquiescence in deferring to me 
for the purpose of making the motion 
which I am about to make. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
parliamentary situation? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
is pending before the Senate an amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from INi- 
nois. No motion has been made to table 
that amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
dent, who has the floor? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield—— 


What is the 


Mr. Presi- 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Who has 
the floor? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


Senator from Missouri has the floor. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, I 
shall occupy the floor only very briefly. 

I now move to reconsider the vote by 
which the Jenner amendment was laid 
on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Missouri has moved to re- 
consider the vote by which his motion to 
lay on the table the Jenner amendment 
was agreed to. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
move to lay on the table the motion of 
the Senator from Missouri to reconsider. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Has the 
motion to reconsider been made? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
motion to reconsider the vote by which 
the Jenner amendment was laid on the 
table has just been made by the Senator 
from Missouri. The Senator from IIli- 
nois [Mr. Doucras] has moved to lay 
on the table the motion of the Senator 
from Missouri to reconsider the vote by 
which the Jenner amendment was laid 
on the table. 
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Mr.RUSSELL. Mr. President, a point 
of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Georgia is recognized. 

Mr. RUSSELL, I make the point of 
order that a motion to reconsider a 
successful motion to lay on the table is 
not in order. No such motion appears 
anywhere in the book of rules. The only 
motion which would be in order would 
be a motion to take the amendment 
from the table. I know of no motion to 
reconsider a successful motion to table. 
If there be one, then a motion to re- 
consider a motion to reconsider a mo- 
tion to lay on the table would be in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will consult with the Parliamen- 
tarian. 

The Chair is advised by the Parlia- 
mentarian that a motion to reconsider 
is in order; and that a motion to lay on 
the table that particular motion to re- 
consider is likewise in order. The ques- 
tion would be on the motion to lay on 
the table the motion of the Senator from 
Missouri to reconsider. 

The authority for the Chair’s determi- 
nation is the first paragraph of rule 
XIII, taken from Jefferson's Manual, 
section XLIII. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ask 
that the entire rule on which the Chair 
relies be read for the information of the 
Senate. i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
portion of the rule referred to will be 
read for the information of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

RULE XIII —RECONSIDERATION 

1. When a question has been decided by 
the Senate, any Senator voting with the 
prevailing side or who has not voted may, 
on the same day or on either of the next 2 
days of actual session thereafter, move a 
reconsideration; and if the Senate shall re- 
fuse to reconsider, or upon reconsideration 
shall affirm its first decision, no further mo- 
tion to reconsider shall be in order unless by 
unanimous consent. Every motion to re- 
consider shall be decided by a majority vote, 
and may be laid on the table without affect- 
ing the question in reference to which the 
same is made, which shall be a final dis- 


position of the motion, (Jefferson's Manual, 
sec. XLIII.) 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is further advised that rule XXII 
should be considered in connection with 
the first paragraph of rule XIII. Rule 
XXII provides as follows: 

1. When a question is pending, no mo- 
tion shall be received but * * * to lay on 
the table. 


The Senator from Illinois made a mo- 
tion to lay on the table the motion of 
the Senator from Missouri to reconsider 
the vote by which the Jenner amend- 
ment was laid on the table. That mo- 
tion was ruled by the Chair to be in 
order. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Am I to understand 
the Chair to rule that a motion to re- 
consider a successful motion to lay on 
the table is in order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
the ruling of the Chair. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I dislike very much 
to do so, but I believe the Senate itself 
ought to establish that precedent, and 
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I respectfully appeal from the decision 
of the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Shall the decision of the 
Chair stand as the judgment of the 
Senate? 

Mr. RUSSELL. On that question I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve the question, as stated by the Chair, 
leaves a gap. In general, the proposi- 
tion stated by the Chair is true; but I 
make the point that, under rule XIII, 
if a motion to reconsider has been made 
and a motion to lay that motion on the 
table is made, then a motion to recon- 
sider the motion to lay on the table is 
not in order. But this does not apply 
under all circumstances in this field. I 
call attention to the last sentence of 
paragraph 1: ; 

Every motion to reconsider shall be de- 
cided by a majority vote, and may be laid 
on the table without affecting the question 
in reference to which the same is made, 
which shall be a final disposition of the 
motion, 


But in this instance we had simply a 
motion to lay a proposition on the table, 
not a motion to lay a motion to recon- 
sider on the table. We had a motion to 
lay a proposition on the table, and now 
we have a motion to reconsider a suc- 
cessful motion to lay on the table. I 
believe such a motion is proper. But as 
stated by the Chair, it would not be true 
in all cases, because a motion to recon- 
sider a motion to lay on the table a mo- 
tion to reconsider would not be in order. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the junior Senator from 
California. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Is the Chair in a posi- 
tion to advise the Senate what the 
Chair’s position is on the basis of the 
Parliamentarian’s advice with respect to 
the statement just made by the senior 
Senator from Colorado? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised that a motion to recon- 
sider a motion to reconsider would not 
be in order, but a motion to reconsider 
the motion to table the amendment is in 
order, and the motion to lay that par- 
ticular motion to reconsider on the table 
is also in order pursuant to rule XXII. 

The Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Colorado. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Now that we have di- 
vided this question, will the Chair in- 
form the Senate exactly which branch of 
the question the Senate is about to vote 
on? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
present question is on the appeal from 
the judgment of the Chair that the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Illinois to lay 
on the table the motion of the Senator 
from Missouri to reconsider the previ- 
ous vote is in order. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I thank the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the senior Senator from 
California. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 
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Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Pres- 
ident will the Senator from California 
withhold his request for the moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator withhold his request? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I withhold it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from South 
Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, prior to the vote on the Jenner 
amendment I sought to be recognized 
for a minute or two in order that I 
might state my position on the amend- 
ment. I was advised that there was a 
limitation on debate, and therefore I was 
not able to state my reason. I should like 
to state it briefly. 

The junior Senator from South Da- 
kota came to the Congress of the United 
States in an era when the proposition 
to pack the Supreme Court was the great 
question of the day. At that time, the 
spring of 1937, during my first term in 
Congress, I stated on the floor of the 
House of Representatives very clearly 
my position in regard to packing the 
Supreme Court. I said that there is no 
tyranny so great as that which would 
limit the Court, that we had to have a 
court of last resort, that we had to have 
an appellate court to make final deci- 
sions, and that even if there might be 
some instances in which we individually 
disagree with the decisions of the Court, 
it is necessary in a government of law 
to have a court which has the last word. 
Therefore, Mr. President, I find myself 
unable at this time, after a limited de- 
bate and limited consideration, to vote 
for an amendment which would place a 
limitation on the appellate jurisdiction 
of the Supreme Court. 

It might be that I would agree, after 
proper debate and proper consideration, 
some rule should be established for the 
conduct of the Court. I believe that is 
within the power of the Congress. I be- 
lieve it is within the power of the Con- 
gress to fix the jurisdiction of the Court. 
But I do not believe at this stage of the 
session of Congress that kind of question 
can have proper or ample consideration. 
Therefore I am voting for the motion to 
table the amendment which would at 
this time impose a limitation upon the 
appellate jurisdiction of the Supreme 
Court. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 

The Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I wish 
first to make it perfectly clear that the 
parliamentary position I take on this 
issue has nothing whatever to do with 
my attitude toward the amendment 
which has just been tabled. My position 
rests solely on the theory that a motion 
to reconsider a successful motion to lay 
on the table is not in order, and that 
the only proper parliamentary way to 
button up this amendment would be a 
motion to take from the table and a mo- 
tion to lay that motion on the table, 

There is nothing I know of in parlia- 
mentary procedure which permits us to 
reconsider a motion to lay a motion on 
the table. In my opinion, a motion to 
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reconsider a motion to lay on the table 
is always out of order. As has been 
said by my learned and errudite friend 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. AL- 
LOTT], the Senate has a special rule with 
respect to a motion to lay on the table 
a motion to reconsider a vote. But 
when a matter is on the table, the 
proper parliamentary procedure to but- 
ton up that matter, so that it cannot be 
reopened, is to move to take it from the 
table and then to move to lay that 
motion on the table. Then it is forever 
buttoned up. 

I have no great interest in this matter. 
I certainly have no hope of being able 
to reconsider the amendment which is 
involved, much as I should like to see 
that amendment enacted into law. 
However, I have never heard of a mo- 
tion to reconsider a motion to lay on the 
table. If such a motion has been made 
in the Senate during my service, it was 
made when I was not on the floor or 
out of the city. I do not believe it is 
sanctioned by Roberts’ Rules of Order. 

A great many people advocate that we 
use Roberts’ Rules of Order in the Sen- 
ate. That has been advocated on occa- 
sion. However, I contend that a motion 
to reconsider a motion to lay a motion 
on the table is not in order under Rob- 
erts’ Rules of Order. It is necessary to 
make a motion to take a matter from 
the table. I realize that a great deal 
of feeling is involved here on the 
amendment which has been adopted. 
As usual, on a vote of this kind, I found 
myself voting with the minority. 

I am not trying to overthrow the re- 
sult of that vote. I do not believe it is 
good parliamentary practice, however, 
under the rules of the Senate, to make a 
motion to reconsider a motion to lay on 
the table. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Missouri will state it. 

Mr. HENNINGS. If the Senator 
from Missouri withdraws his motion to 
reconsider, and the Senator from Illi- 
nois withdraws his motion to lay the 
motion on the table, would it not require 
a two-thirds vote to take the amend- 
ment off the table? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised, since the decision of 
the Chair has been appealed from, and 
since the yeas and nays have been or- 
dered on the appeal from the ruling of 
the Chair, it would require unanimous 
consent, first, to withdraw the request 
for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. HENNINGS. That again is not 
my question. The question I have asked 
most respectfully of the present occu- 
pant of the Chair is whether a two- 
thirds vote would be required to take 
the amendment off the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised it would take a major- 
ity vote to accomplish what the Senator 
from Missouri has suggested. It would 
take a two-thirds vote to suspend the 
rule of the Senate. 

Mr. HENNINGS. A two-thirds vote 
to suspend the rule? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes. 
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Mr. HENNINGS. In order that we 
may proceed more profitably with other 
matters, I would be most happy to with- 
draw my motion, if I may, by unanimous 
consent. I ask unanimous consent to 
withdraw my motion to reconsider the 
vote by which the amendment of the 
Senator from Indiana was laid on the 
table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Missouri to withdraw his motion to 
reconsider the previous vote? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The Chair advises the Senate that the 
question before the Senate is on agree- 
ing to the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dovctas] for 
himself and on behalf of the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse] and the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. HUMPHREY]. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
amendment which has been read by the 
clerk, and which is offered by the senior 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], the 
junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Humpurey], and the senior Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Dovctas], is as follows: 

Src. 3. The Congress hereby expresses its 
full support and approval of the recent, his- 
toric decisions of the Supreme Court of 
the United States holding racial segrega- 
tion unlawful in public education and trans- 
portation as a denial of the constitutional 
right to the equal protection of laws. 


We further move to amend the title 
by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: “and to express the support and 
approval of Congress for the recent de- 
segregation decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court.” 

Mr. President, behind the smokescreen 
of the legal complexities in the half 
dozen court measures with which the 
Senate has been or is about to be con- 
fronted in the closing days of the ses- 
sion, the real issue is the Supreme Court. 
The amendment which my colleagues 
and I are proposing puts that issue out 
in the open, right here on the floor of 
the Senate. 

After the strain and conflict of the 4 
years since the Court’s decision in the 
desegregation cases, it is high time— 
in fact, it is long past the time—that 
Congress face up to this issue squarely 
and act upon it. 

In offering this amendment, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have a deep sense of the urgency 
of Congress taking some positive action 
to deal with the most pressing domestic 
issue today—the problem of the resist- 
ance in some areas of the country to the 
carrying out of the historic decisions of 
the Supreme Court holding that racial 
segregation is unlawful in public educa- 
tion and transportation. 

The events reported in the press almost 
daily, particularly in areas of the States 
of Arkansas and Virginia, demonstrate 
beyond contradiction that the progress of 
compliance with the desegregation de- 
cisions of the Court is being strongly if 
not bitterly hindered by local public offi- 
cials and others. 

It seems clear from the actions and 
threats of those who thus seek to nullify 
the law of the land that there is a real 
danger not only to the efficient conduct 
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of public education, but also to the main- 
tenance of law and order itself. 

The prospects of leadership from the 
Chief Executive of our country or from 
any of the executive departments to en- 
courage compliance and to discourage 
lawlessness are dim—although the state- 
ment made by the President earlier today 
is a belated step in the right direction. 

There is a compelling need for the 
elected representatives of the people in 
Congress to express their conviction in 
support of the Court’s desegregation de- 
cisions and thus lend the weight of their 
leadership and encouragement to those 
elements in these communities which are 
themselves—although not in favor of de- 
segregation—willing to uphold our sys- 
tem of public education and our under- 
lying system of law and order. 

It had been my hope that Congress 
would proceed to the consideration of 
some such action much earlier this year. 
In company with 15 other Senators I 
introduced a bill, S. 3257, which proposes 
not only that Congress declare its sup- 
port and aproval of these decisions, but 
also that it act to give the necessary 
authority to the various executive de- 
partments to assist, encourage and co- 
operate with local communities in their 
transition to compliance with the orders 
of the Court. 

I regret that this bill, which was intro- 
duced on February 10, 1958, was not ac- 
corded any hearings, despite the efforts 
of the Chairman of the Constitutional 
Rights Subcommittee, Mr. HENNINGS, 
and his colleague, the Senator from Wy- 
oming [Mr, O’MaHoney]. 

I likewise regret that the hearings be- 
gun in the House before the Judiciary 
Committee there on companion meas- 
ures, could not because of the press of 
other business be concluded. 

It is clear, however, that this is not a 
new issue before Congress since the basic 
principle underlying this amendment to 
the pending bill was involved in the sec- 
tion of the civil rights bill of 1957 which 
has been commonly known as part 3. 

It was in my judgment a grave mistake 
of the Senate to strike that part from 
the civil rights bill of 1957, and to re- 
fuse to give to the Attorney General the 
authority to institute legal actions 
against those who deny any persons their 
right to the equal protection of the laws 
on account of race, color or religion. I 
believe that the denial of that authority, 
along with the failure of Congress to 
take any other affirmative action and 
the failure of the President of the United 
States to take any constructive action 
were in large part responsible for the 
tragic developments in Little Rock, Ark., 
in 1957. 5 

I fear that if we do not act to adopt 
some such measure as S, 3257, or to make 
some such minimum declaration of our 
deep conviction on this basic principle as 
is stated in the pending amendment, we 
shall have failed our country in a time 
of crucial need. I therefore hope that 
the amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. President, for 4 years we who have 
believed that the Supreme Court in its 
unanimous decision in the Brown case 
was correct have kept relatively silent 
in the Senate under a barrage of attack 
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upon that decision and the other deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court. 

We have listened to threats of mas- 
sive resistance. We have listened to 
denunciations of the personnel of the 
Court. We have heard high officials in 
State government openly declare that 
they intended to disobey the decisions 
of the courts of the United States. In 
the interest of harmony, we have kept 
silent, believing that the storm would 
pass—or at least hoping that the storm 
would pass. 

Now, after 4 years of relative silence, 
I think we should take the field and de- 
clare our faith and belief in the historic 
Brown decision, rendered by a unani- 
mous Supreme Court, a Court which in- 
cluded three men from the South ; which 
included men of both political parties; 
and which was headed by the noble 
American, who handed down the deci- 
sion, Earl Warren. 

I appeal to the Senate and to the coun- 
try that we make it perfectly clear that 
the Supreme Court speaks for the over- 
whelming weight of the public opinion of 
the United States, 


ENFORCEMENT OF STATE STAT- 
UTES PRESCRIBING CRIMINAL 
PENALTIES FOR SUBVERSIVE 
ACTIVITIES 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 2249, 
Senate bill 654. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 654) 
to amend title 18, United States Code, 
to authorize the enforcement of State 
statutes prescribing criminal penalties 
for subversive activities. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, do I 
understand that the Senator from Texas 
is proposing that we lay aside the cur- 
rent bill, together with the amendment 
which the Senator from Illinois with two 
of his colleagues is proposing that the 
Senate attach to it, and that we take up 
a the so-called Bridges-Eastland 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois is correct. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Texas. 
(Putting the question.) 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
“ayes” have it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. “No.” 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill 
(S. 654) to amend title 18, United States 
Code, to authorize the enforcement of 
State statutes prescribing criminal pen- 
alties for subversive activities, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
the Judiciary with an amendment. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, a point 
of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Before the Chair com- 
pleted the announcement on this vote, 
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the Senator from Illinois was seeking 
recognition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


Chair understood the Senator from Illi- 
nois to vote “no.” 

Mr. MORSE. No; he first sought rec- 
ognition by the Chair. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I was seeking rec- 
ognition to make a declaration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognized the Senator from 
Texas, who made a motion that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of S. 
654. The Chair put the question on the 
motion of the Senator from Texas; and, 
in the opinion of the Chair, the motion 
carried by a voice vote. The business 
now before the Senate is the bill intro- 
duced by the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Bripces] for himself and 
other Senators. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President a point 
of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon will state his point 
of order. 

Mr. MORSE. I assure the Presiding 
Officer that I seek only to protect what 
I consider the precious floor rights of 
each one of us. I respectfully call the 
attention of the Presiding Officer to the 
fact that as he started to put the question 
on the voice vote, the Senator from Illi- 
nois was seeking recognition. 

I think that in these closing days of the 
session it is of the utmost importance 
that every effort be made to protect our 
floor rights from hasty action. 

I think that if the Senator from IIli- 
nois was seeking the floor and was call- 
ing for recognition when the Presiding 
Officer was attempting to put the ques- 
tion to a vote, then the Presiding Officer 
was out of order in putting the question. 
The only thing to do, under such cir- 
cumstances, is to ask unanimous consent 
to give the Senator from Illinois his 
floor right. 

I hope we shall not have to sit here 
constantly under almost trigger tension 
of our muscles, in order to be able to 
protect our rights on the floor. However, 
if that is necessary, we shall start doing 
so beginning with this very moment. 

So I ask unanimous consent that the 
voice vote be set aside until the Sena- 
tor from Illinois can be heard. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Oregon? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, let me say 
that as I understood the situation and 
I was in the Chamber at the time — the 
distinguished majority leader [Mr. JOHN- 
SON], moved that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of Calendar No. 2249, 
Senate bill 654. At that time, the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. Douctas] asked 
the Chair whether that motion, if agreed 
to, would mean that Senate bill 654 would 
supplant the bill previously under debate 
this afternoon. The Chair answered in 
the affirmative. 

At that point, the question was put by 
the Chair to a voice vote. I think it was 
obvious that an overwhelming majority 
of the Senate was in favor of the motion 
to have the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of Senate bill 654. So I do not 
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believe the circumstances were such that 
the Senator from Illinois was foreclosed 
from anything. He propounded a par- 
liamentary inquiry, namely, whether the 
motion of the Senator from Texas would, 
if agreed to, result in having the bill 
which was the subject of the motion 
supplant the bill previously under con- 
sideration by the Senate. The Chair 
answered that obviously that would be 
the case and that in that event, any 
amendments pending to the bill previ- 
ously under consideration would be sup- 
planted, until the bill to which they had 
been offered was again considered by the 
Senate. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from California yield to me? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. I am sure of the facts, 
because I happened to have my eyes 
focused on the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dovctas] at the time when the question 
was put. 

I must say that the point of order 
raised by the Senator from Oregon 
should be sustained, because the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DoucLas] was on his 
feet, had his hand raised in the air, and 
was addressing the Chair, after he re- 
ceived the reply to his parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

I say this as one who is opposed to the 
amendment of the Senator from Illinois, 
and as one who will support the motion 
of the Senator from Texas, 

But I believe orderly procedure should 
be preserved. In view of the confusion 
which existed at the time in the Cham- 
ber, I can well understand how the Chair 
did not realize that the Senator from 
Illinois was then addressing the Chair. 

This is an important matter. If a 
Senator who addresses the Chair is over- 
looked, I think we must take steps to 
make sure that such Senator is heard 
at the appropriate time. 

So I believe the Senator from Oregon 
is exactly correct in the position he takes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from California 
yield to me? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I did not 
hear the Senator from Illinois address 
the Chair and seek recognition, and I did 
not see him seek recognition. However, 
his statement that he was seeking recog- 
nition is sufficient to satisfy me; and I 
shall be glad to have the Senator from 
Illinois recognized before the vote on the 
motion is taken. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the vote by which the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
Senate bill 654 be vacated. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
join in that motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The mo- 
tion of the Senator from Texas is identi- 
cal with the request already made by the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse]. 

Let the Chair state, in his own behalf 
and in his own defense, that the Chair 
certainly is willing at any time to have 
any Senator recognized. At the point 
under discussion, the Chair had asked 
that Senators who favored the motion 
of the Senator from Texas say “aye.” If 
the Chair correctly heard the proceed- 
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ings, the Chair certainly heard the Sen- 
ator from Illinois vote “no,” when the 
vote was in the process of being taken. 
That understanding by the Chair was 
the basis of the Chair’s ruling. 

The Senator from Oregon has asked 
unanimous consent that the vote on the 
motion of the Senator from Texas be 
vacated, and that the Chair recognize 
the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the pending question then will be 
on agreeing to my motion that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of Cal- 
endar 2249, Senate bill 654, will it not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Is there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Oregon? Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

The question now is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
JOHNSON]. 

The Senator from Illinois is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, first 
I wish to thank my colleagues for their 
courtesy and graciousness in regard to 
this matter. In particular, I wish to 
thank my good friend, the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse], for making the re- 
quest; and I wish to thank the senior 
Senator from South Dakota IMr. 
MunptT]; and I wish to thank our distin- 
guished and able majority leader, Mr. 
JOHNSON of Texas. 

Let me say that I did vote “no”; but I 
only voted no“ after I had previously 
unsuccessfully—sought recognition by 
the Chair, in order to speak on the mo- 
tion in question. So I believe that ex- 
planation of the sequence of events is 
sufficient. 

Mr. President, if any Member thinks 
that by getting the bill previously under 
discussion out of the way, he will avert 
and avoid facing the issue of whether 
the Senate approves or disapproves the 
decisions of the Supreme Court in the 
desegragation cases, that Member is mis- 
taken. 

I say in all kindness, but with the ut- 
most determination, that we intend—or, 
at least, I intend—to submit this amend- 
ment or a similar amendment to other 
bills of this general nature which may 
be before this body. 

I shall do so because, I believe very 
sincerely that we have a great Supreme 
Court. I believe very sincerely that its 
decisions in the desegregation cases were 
correct, both from the standpoint of con- 
stitutional law and from the standpoint 
of the aspirations of at least 90 percent 
of the American people. I personally 
could not leave this session of Congress, 
therefore, after having heard others try 
to tear down the reputation and the deci- 
sions of the Court, without raising my 
voice—however weak it may be—in de- 
fense of those principles and in defense 
of those decisions. 

So I say very frankly that I am ready 
to stay here, not only all summer, but all 
fall—for, after all, it happens that I am 
not running for office. [Laughter.] 

Furthermore, I keep in good physical 
condition, by exercising every morning. 
So I am willing to stay here until we face 
this issue. 
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Again, I wish to thank my colleagues 
for the splendid courtesy they showed to 
me; and I wish to say that we will meet 
again at Phillipi. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I rec- 
ognize the absolute sincerity of the 
amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Dovctas]. However, 
I should like to suggest to my colleagues 
that support or opposition to the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Mi- 
nois is not the only question which 
should be considered in connection with 
the ultimate disposition of his amend- 
ment. I am one of those who believe 
that a court of justice in action should 
be inviolate, free from any effort by any 
segment of the economy or society to 
influence it in its judgments. 

On the dome of practically every 
courthouse in the country is a repre- 
sentation of the goddess of justice. She 
is shown with her eyes blinded; she rec- 
ognizes no one. Her function is to ad- 
minister justice with impartiality to all 
who come before her. 

Our uppermost objective should be 
constantly to keep our judges and our 
courts free from any temptation or any 
efforts to influence them. It should be 
our objective to make certain that the 
administrative department of the Gov- 
ernment does not usurp the functions of 
the Congress. Likewise, we should make 
certain that the Congress does not usurp 
the powers of the Chief Executive. And, 
over and above that, our objective should 
be to make certain that we do not intend 
to impose our thinking upon the think- 
ing of the Court in the disposition of 
questions which come before it. 

What I have said does not at all re- 
flect my individual thinking about the 
propriety of judgments that were ren- 
dered by the Court. May I ask this ques- 
tion? If next January the complexion 
of this Congress should change, and a 
motion should be made to condemn the 
Supreme Court for what it has done, 
what would be the propriety of that ac- 
tion? Can we safely and consistently, in 
keeping with the spirit of justice and the 
purpose of the separation of the different 
branches of Government, begin as a 
body either to commend or condemn 
what the courts do? In the 1930’s, when 
the Supreme Court was packed—and, in 
my judgment, improperly—if the Con- 
gress then had proceeded with resolu- 
tions to condemn the Court in its judg- 
ments, I would have had the same grave 
doubt about the propriety of doing so 
at that time as I now have about the 
correctness of the suggestion made by 
the Senator from Illinois. 

I will privately express my views about 
the correctness of the judgments of the 
Supreme Court, but I think we ought to 
proceed with the greatest of caution in 
trying, as a body, to give either approval 
or disapproval to what the Court does. 

Justice administered, impartially, ob- 
jectively, without thought of who may 
be before the Court—how can it be done 
if the great Congress of the United 
States proceeds to condemn when it is 
dissatisfied, and to approve when it is 
satisfied? 

Before we vote on the proposal, irre- 
spective of what our thinking is on the 
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propriety of judgments of the Supreme 
Court, I beg Senators to give considera- 
tion to the serious consequences which 
may flow from what we do. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes. I am through. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I thoroughly concur in 
what the Senator from Ohio has said. 
There is also another branch of the Gov- 
ernment, the executive branch. Would 
not we be equally justified in either 
praising or condemning action of the 
executive in carrying out mandates of the 
Court? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. While I was Governor 
of Ohio there were times when I dis- 
agreed with the judgment of the Court, 
but I never uttered one word either in 
approval or disapproval. I would say 
the President of the United States would 
be stepping beyond the scope of his legit- 
imate function as President if he began 
to condemn or approve what was done. 

Mr. HAYDEN. If it is improper to 
criticize the Court, is it not also improper 
to criticize or to approve action taken 
by the President in carrying out what he 
directed to be done? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I think there can be 
a clear delineation made between those 
two situations. We look upon the Court 
as being out of the political realm. We 
look upon the Court as the repository of 
all that is right and good. We do not 
expect it to render its judgment on the 
basis of political expediency. But we 
know that the President and the Con- 
gress are in politics and that, as a result, 
there flow conflicts of decisions. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from North 
Carolina, 

Mr. ERVIN. I just want to say this, 
Mr. President. If we are going to have a 
policy of passing resolutions approving 
or disapproving decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States the Congress 
will spend the major part of its time re- 
viewing the decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, which is a 
function that lies outside of its constitu- 
tional powers. 

Someone observed generations ago 
that 

No man e’er felt the halter draw 

With good opinion of the law. 


In every lawsuit somebody wins and 
somebody loses. If we set a precedent 
of approving or disapproving decisions of 
the Supreme Court, somebody will ask 
Congress to reconsider every decision of 
any consequence and express its judg- 
ment on whether the Supreme Court did 
or did not reach a wise decision. 

I once heard of an old lawyer who 
never did agree with the decision of any 
court adverse to his client. Finally, he 
died, leaving a last will and testament. 
His heirs were dissatisfied with his last 
will and testament. Incidentally, there 
is about as much dissatisfaction with 
last wills and testaments as there is with 
decisions of courts. Some of the heirs 
who did not like the last will and testa- 
ment the old lawyer had made contested 
his will. His will was set aside on the 
ground that his disagreement with the 
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court decisions adverse to his clients 
indicated a lack of testamentary ca- 
pacity. (Laughter.) 

The case was appealed, and the appel- 
late court reversed the decision of the 
lower court, holding that the fact that a 
lawyer disagreed with decisions of courts 
was no evidence of mental incapacity on 
his part. 

Are we going to take the time of the 
Senate to argue whether a certain de- 
cision is right or a certain decision is 
wrong? If that is so, I want to say I 
think the case of Gong Lum against 
Rice, which was handed down in 1927 by 
a unanimous court and which reached a 
conclusion diametrically opposite that of 
the Brown case, was correct. I could 
stand here on the floor of the Senate, 
and argue, almost until the last echo of 
Gabriel’s horn trembles into ultimate 
silence, that the Gung Lung case was 
right, and that the Brown case was 
wrong. 

Let us not waste our time engaging in 
a function which is the function of the 
court and not the function cf the Con- 
gress. 

Mr. President, I have one distinction 
I think no other person who ever occu- 
pied a judicial office can claim. While 
I was serving upon the Supreme Court 
of North Carolina a lawyer who lived 
in Rockingham, N. C., namely, my late 
friend George Steele, came before the 
court and argued a case. He lost his 
case, and I had to write the decision 
against him. Lo and behold, a few days 
later I received a special delivery letter 
from George Steele. I do not think any 
other judge who ever wrote a decision 
adverse to anybody ever received such 
a letter. I prize it for that reason. 
George wrote me to this effect: “I have 
read your decision, and I want to con- 
fess that for the first time in my legal 
experience I think the court was right 
and I was wrong in my position.” 

If we adopt a course of action such 
as that implicit in the proposed amend- 
ment of the able and distinguished Sen- 
ator from Illinois, we will be laying aside 
our legislative duties and usurping the 
judicial functions of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. This is true be- 
cause we will be converting ourselves 
into a forum for passing upon the wis- 
dom or unwisdom of virtually every 
decision handed down by that Court 
which arouses either enthusiasm or 
anger on the part of any substantial 
group of people. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting a 
nomination was communicated to the 
576 by Mr. Miller, one of his secre- 
aries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BIBLE 
in the chair) laid before the Senate a 
message from the President of the 
United States submitting the nomination 
of Joseph C. Satterthwaite, of Michigan, 
a Foreign Service Officer of the Class of 
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Career Minister, to be an Assistant Sec- 
retary of State, which was referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


ENFORCEMENT OF STATE STAT- 
UTES PRESCRIBING CRIMINAL 
PENALTIES FOR SUBVERSIVE AC- 
TIVITIES 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 654) to amend title 18, 
United States Code, to authorize the 
enforcement of State statutes prescribing 
criminal penalties for subversive activi- 
ties. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Tilinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is always delight- 
ful to listen to the distinguished Sena- 
tor from North Carolina, who combines 
good humor and gentlemanly conduct 
with his many other estimable qualities, 
but I am somewhat puzzled and, if he 
will forgive me, somewhat amused by 
his argument. 

The Senator said, as my good friend 
from Ohio had said before him, that it 
is not a function of Congress to express 
either approval or disapproval of the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court. 

I ask my colleagues, what have we been 
doing all afternoon? What has the Ju- 
diciary Committee been doing by passing 
on some of these questions? The amend- 
ment which was the so-called Jenner- 
Butler bill, which was recently tabled, 
was a thinly transparent effort to over- 
rule no less than five Supreme Court de- 
cisions—Schware, Koenigsberg, Watkins, 
Nelson, and Yates. 

This is all part of a “reverse the Court” 
campaign which stems largely, although 
not entirely, from the earlier decision of 
the Supreme Court in the Brown case, 
and the cases which have grown out of 
the Brown case. 

What our good friend is apparently 
contending for is that Congress has the 
right to disapprove the decisions of the 
Court, but does not have the right to 
declare its approval of the decisions of 
the Supreme Court. My friend is ar- 
guing that we must embark on a one-way 
street; that we should overrule the Court, 


but never support the Court. 
Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 


Mr. DOUGLAS. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. BUTLER. How did the Senator 
vote on the Mallory bill last night? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I voted against the 
Mallory bill. 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senator voted 
against the Mallory bill? 

Mr,DOUGLAS. Yes. 

Mr. BUTLER. I should like to ask 
the Senator whether he can walk on both 
sides of the street? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. No, I do not think 
that I have done so. I voted against the 
Mallory bill in order to uphold the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. Président, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I ask this in 
sincerety, although the Senator might 
think there is some levity involved. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Arizona can say anything he wishes. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I wonder if the 
Senator from Illinois would agree to an 
an amendment I have prepared, which I 
might consider offering as an amendment 
to his amendment, that we add to this 
body’s approval of the recent decisions of 
the Supreme Court this body’s approval 
of the recent decisions of the National 
Labor Relations Board. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. When the Senator 
from Arizona has the amendment pre- 
pared, I shall be glad to listen to it, but 
I would suggest that the Senator offer 
the amendment on his own time and not 
on mine. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. The amendment 
is prepared. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I am glad to yield to 
my good friend from Louisiana, who, I 
will say, is an extremely gracious gentle- 
man, with whom I have been on close 
and intimate personal relationships 
since he has been in the Senate, al- 
though we have differed sharply on 
many matters. 

Mr. LONG. As much as some of us 
may not like it, particularly when we 
disagree, I know of no one who denies 
that the decision of the Court has the 
effect of interpreting the law as being 
what the Court says it is. That is bind- 
ing, whether one wishes to accept it or 
not. Those who wish to change the 
law are thereby placed in the position 
that they must advocate legislation to 
change the law. 

Of course, that is not what the Sen- 
ator is proposing. The Senator is not 
proposing to change the law. The Sen- 
ator is satisfied with the Court decision 
and wants to keep the law the way the 
Court says it is. I submit there is a basic 
difference in the approach. When some- 
one finds the Supreme Court decision 
interpreting the law to be different from 
what he thinks it should be, he thereby 
must seek to have legislation passed to 
make the law what he thinks it should 
be. I am sure the Senator realizes the 
distinction between the two courses of ac- 
tion. One is an attempt to make law, 
and the other, as in the Senators’ case, 
is an attempt to more or less glorif,; 
a courts’ decision when the Court inter- 
prets the law in a way which is unpopu- 
lar to many. 

I assure the Senator he is not going 
to make the decision any more popular 
with those who disagree, even if he does 
succeed in having Congress pass, by a 
majority vote in this body or in any 
other body, language which says the ma- 
jority agrees with the Court decision. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, some- 
what similar issues to this have arisen at 
various times in American history. If 
we study the period of Andrew Jackson, 
we find that Congress once passed a res- 
olution condemning the actions of An- 
drew Jackson. If I had been alive at 
the time and a Member of the Senate, 
I hope that I would have voted against 
that resolution. I know I would have. I 
think if I had been alive and in the Sen- 
ate later I would gladly have voted to 
expunge the resolution of censure, which 
carried—and carried, I will say, on the 
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motion of Senator Thomas H. Benton 
of Missouri. 

This is therefore not an unusual or 
unprecedented act. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for an observation and a 
question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If the Senator will 
permit, I should like to finish a sentence 
or two first. 

My motive is simply this: Having wit- 
nessed the cruel and to my mind unfair 
attacks which have been made upon the 
Court and which have been made upon 
many great Justices of the Court, no- 
tably Earl Warren, the Chief Justice, I 
have felt for a long time that those of 
us who believe in the decision, those of 
us who believe in the Justices, should 
speak out. I have talked with people 
in my own State and in various sections 
of the country, and I feel this faith in 
the Court is a deep, widespread, and 
intensely held belief. 

Mr. President, I do not think we 
should ask the Court to be continuously 
on the receiving end of epithets or at- 
tempts to whittle down its authority, 
while at the same time and in the same 
process there are attacks upon the in- 
tegrity and patriotism of the Justices. 

I think those who believe in the Jus- 
tices—those who believe in these princi- 
ples—have an obligation and a duty to 
rally to the support of the Court. I be- 
lieve the country is behind the basic de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court. 

The issue is shortly coming up. The 
Governor of Arkansas has virtually 
served notice that he does not intend 
to abide by the decisions of the courts 
of this country. 

I think we must choose on whose side 
we stand. Do we stand on the side of 
Governor Faubus, or do we stand on the 
side of the Supreme Court of the United 
States as expressed in a unanimous opin- 
ion, an opinion written by one of the 
greatest Americans of all time, the noble 
former Governor of California and 
present Chief Justice of the United 
States? 

Mr. President, I promised to yield 
to the Senator from North Carolina. I 
yield for a question, 

Mr. ERVIN. I think we might be exer- 
cising authority over the Supreme Court 
if the Senator's proposal should pass, an 
authority which we do not possess. 
Some time ago I saw a TV program on 
which Mr. Justice William O. Douglas 
appeared and Mr. Justice Douglas stated 
very clearly and very emphatically that 
the doctrine of stare decisis does not 
apply to decisions in constitutional 
matters. It follows that since the doc- 
trine of stare decisis does not apply in 
constitutional matters, the proposal of 
the Senator from Illinois might be in- 
terpreted as an attempt to make perma- 
nent, law of a decision which Mr. Jus- 
tice Douglas says is not permanent and 
may be changed at any moment. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. My learned friend 
from North Carolina, with the wealth 
and profundity of this classical knowl- 
edge, uses the term “stare decisis.” 
Many years ago I studied Latin, but I 
stopped that study a long time ago, and 
I have had only casual acquaintanceship 
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with Latin literature since, but not with 
legalterms. I wonder if the learned Sen- 
ator would explain to a relatively igno- 
rant man from the Middle West just 
what he means by stare decisis.” 

Mr. ERVIN. It means “standing by 
the decision.” When the Supreme Court 
says it does not stand by decisions on 
constitutional questions, I do not think 
we should adopt an amendment saying 
that it must stand by them. It might 
be interpreted as an effort to coerce the 
Supreme Court to adopt a doctrine of 
“stare decisis” in an area where it says 
the doctrine does not apply. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Court gives every 
evidence of standing by its decisions, 
thank the Lord; and if at any time the 
Senate wishes to non stare decisis”, of 
course it can do so. 

All our amendment does is to say that 
Congress expresses its full support and 
approval. It does not put any pressure 
on the Supreme Court. It does give toa 
beleaguered group of men who sit in the 
building close to us some moral support 
against the attacks which have been 
leveled against them. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield to the Senator 
from Colorado. 

Mr. CARROLL. I cannot sit silently 
by and hear the distinguished Senator 
from Illinois criticized in any way for 
offering this amendment, although I did 
not feel, under the circumstances, that I 
wished to add my name to it. 

I felt that Congress should not express 
its approval or disapproval of what the 
Supreme Court has done. But I invite 
the attention of the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Illinois to the fact that in an 
official committee report of hearings of a 
Senate Judiciary Subcommittee, there 
was a separately published appendix—a 
document called S. P. X. That means 
„Soviet principle No. 10.” This came 
from the Internal Subcommittee of the 
Committee on the Judiciary. It has been 
distributed by some of the anti-Semitic, 
racist groups of the country, together 
with pictures of the Justices of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, as an 
“official Senate report.” 

What do Senators think the title was? 
It was called: “The Supreme Court an 
Instrument of Global Conquest.” Su- 
preme Court Justices were pictured as 
indicted by an “official Senate report,” 
as agents of Communist power. 

I leave it to the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Morse] if that impression was not 
further enhanced on the floor of this 
body not too long ago. A distinguished 
Member of this body presented a com- 
parative statistical analysis of the de- 
cisions of each of the Justices of the 
Supreme Court, in an effort to show that 
they were soft to the Communist 
cause. The able Senator from Oregon, 
standing alone on that occasion, chal- 
lenged that scandalous comparative sta- 
tistical analysis. The time has come, in 
my opinion, when this nonsense ought 
to stop. 

It is true, as the Senator from Ohio 
has said, that individually we may not 
agree with some of the decisions of the 
Supreme Court; but when we collectively, 
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or in speeches as officials, attempt to tear 
down one of the most important pillars 
of constitutional government, the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, we do 
a great disservice to our own Nation. 

Only this morning, in a press confer- 
ence, as I understand—I have not seen 
the press release—the President of the 
United States, in a prepared statement, 
called upon the people of the Nation to 
support the orders of the courts of the 
Nation. The President said, in sub- 
stance, If you do not, You will have 
anarchy.” 

That is the hottest issue today be- 
fore the American people. 

As I conceive the amendment offered 
by the able Senator from Illinois, its 
purpose is not to commend or approve 
the Supreme Court as a body, but to say 
that its decisions and the legal orders 
which flow from those decisions in a 
constitutional democracy must be given 
full faith and credit, or else, as the Pres- 
ident said, we shall have anarchy. 

I commend the able senior Senator 
from Illinois, although. under the cir- 
cumstances I did not feel that I wished 
to join in his amendment at this time, 
because it seems to me that the Senate, 
by its vote on the Mallory bill yesterday, 
impliedly — yes, explicitly — approved 
what had been done by the Supreme 
Court. 

Today, in a series of votes in connec- 
tion with a motion to lay on the table 
disposing of the Jenner-Butler bill, the 
Senate has again given explicit approval 
to the Supreme Court decisions. It has 
not approved decisions in individual 
cases, but it has said that the Supreme 
Court is a coordinate separate branch of 
the Government, and that we recognize 
that separation. We say to the Supreme 
Court, We may not agree with all you 
do, but we will support you.” 

I say to the Senator from Illinois that 
I could not stand silently by, when we 
know that many continuous attacks have 
been made by Members of this body and 
of the other body on our Supreme Court. 
I say, in all good conscience, that this 
nonsense ought to stop. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Senator 
from Colorado. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a comment? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Oregon for a comment, with the 
understanding that I shall not lose my 
right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, as co- 
sponsor of the amendment, I wish to 
assume my full share of responsibility 
for it with the Senator from Illinois and 
to take upon my shoulders, which I be- 
lieve are about as broad as those of the 
Senator from Illinois, my share of any 
criticism which comes from the offering 
of this amendment. I shall be very 
brief, Mr. President. There will be 
other hours for talk. My belief is that 
we cannot have a government by law 
unless we have a recognition on the part 
of the citizenry of this country and their 
representatives in the Congress that the 
courts must remain inviolate. 

I completely agree with the position 
taken by the President of the United 
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States this morning in his press con- 
ference and the support that he gave to 
this very important principle of govern- 
ment by law. 

We all know that we are not legislat- 
ing here ina vacuum. We all know that 
in the closing days of this session a great 
issue is being raised by a series of bills 
involving the United States Supreme 
Court. We know that there is great and 
deep division among us. There is also 
great mutual respect among us for the 
sincerity of the conviction of Senators 
on both sides of the question. But the 
line to which I refer divides the Senate 
of the United States today in my judg- 
ment more clearly than the middle aisle. 

I wish that in the closing days of this 
session none of these bills had been of- 
fered. I respectfully disagree with my 
dear friend from Colorado [Mr. CAR- 
ROLL]. I do not place upon the Mal- 
lory legislation discussed yesterday the 
interpretation which he does. I agree 
with everything else he said. I believe 
the speech of the Senator from Colorado 
this afternoon will prove to be a his- 
toric one, as we apparently prepare for 
a great debate. How long that debate 
will last I do not think any Member of 
this body can say at this moment. 

I was against the Mallory bill for the 
reasons set forth in my speeches yes- 
terday, but I do not accept the interpre- 
tation that the Mallory bill will not 
be received in this country as a bill that 
was intended to restrict somewhat the 
United States Supreme Court because 
certainly its proponents in the House of 
Representatives offered it for that clear 
purpose, and said so. In my opinion the 
fact that amendments were offered in 
the Senate does not change at all the 
motivating purpose in introducing the 
bill in the first place. 

The introduction of that legislation 
has raised the issue, and it is an issue 
that has now reached every hamlet and 
every hearth in America. The issue is 
whether or not we have reached one of 
those historic crises in America that calls 
upon the elective representatives of a 
free people to take sides on the issue as 
to whether the rulings of the Supreme 
Court on basic constitutional guaranties 
are going to be supported by the elected 
representatives of the people. I believe 
the people are entitled to know from 
each one of us where we stand on this 
issue, now that it has been raised here 
on the floor of the Senate, so they can 
pass judgment upon us at that checking 
place where we can be checked as we 
come before them and they walk into 
the ballot booth. 

If we are to proceed in the Senate with 
a discussion of bills which propose to re- 
strict and limit the decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court, I will 
fight to the finish in support of these 
great decisions, for in my judgment these 
contested decisions of the United States 
Supreme Court are sound from their 
four corners, and I do not propose to 
have colleagues bring up bills which 
seek, indirectly or directly, to discipline 
the United States Supreme Court. 

There are those of us who believe that 
the Supreme Court is doing a great ju- 
dicial job in support of our liberties. 
We have the direct issue before us raised 
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by the Senator from Illinois as to 
whether or not we are willing to stand 
up and be counted in support of those 
decisions. 

That is my position on this matter 
as we start this debate, Mr. President, 
if, for the next few days or weeks, we 
are to be confronted with various pro- 
posals which seek to restrict the United 
States Supreme Court. 

I was against the court-packing bill 
in 1937, proposed by a Democratic ad- 
ministration. I was the dean of a law 
school at that time and I spoke out 
against that kind of interference with 
the judicial system of this country. 
Likewise, in 1958, I am against proposed 
legislation which seeks to place restric- 
tions upon the untrammeled right of 
the United States Supreme Court to de- 
termine what our constitutional privi- 
leges and rights and prerogatives are 
under the organic law. As I have said 
before—and I close with this—I like to 
cite the decision of that great Virginian 
and Chief Justice of the United States 
Supreme Court, the great John Mar- 
shall, who laid down clearly the prin- 
ciple that I enunciate once again, that, 
in the final analysis, it is for the court 
sitting in that temple of justice, just a 
stone’s throw away, to be the guardian 
and the protector and the determiner of 
the constitutional rights of free men 
and women in America. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I yield 
now to the Senator from Tennessee, with 
the understanding that I do not lose my 
right to the floor. : 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I re- 
spect the high motivations of my distin- 
guished friend from Illinois. He and I 
have agreed on many things and on most 
issues in the Senate. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And on occasion we 
have stood together alone against the 
world. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Sometimes we have 
been very lonely in the minority. I 
would hope that the Senator and the 
other sponsors of his amendment, upon 
further contemplation, will decide not to 
urge the establishment of what would be 
a bad precedent in the Senate. We 
would be most unwise to do so. 

I have always respected the decisions 
of the Supreme Court as the law of the 
land. I feel that when the Supreme 
Court interprets the Constitution, such 
an interpretation should be respected 
as such, I am sure that all of us, as 
Senators and as lawyers, have agreed 
or disagreed with various opinions and 
decisions of the Supreme Court. 

However, I have never condemned or 
vilified the Supreme Court when I have 
disagreed wtih some of its decisions, I 
believe that we must maintain our re- 
spect for the judiciary and that we can- 
not undermine the respect of the people 
for the judiciary. 

I say in all candor to my distinguished 
friend from Illinois that I believe that 
with his amendment we would be mak- 
ing a clear invasion of the rights of the 
judiciary. If we do this today with re- 
spect to any decision of the Supreme 
Court the people in the future might well 
ask of other decisions: Has the Senate 
approved that decision? Has the Senate 
disapproved the decision? If the Sen- 
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ate has not approved a decision, some 
might feel that it is not a good decision, 
because the Senate has not approved it. 
If the Senate disapproves a decision of 
the Supreme Court, many people will be 
led to believe that they need not respect 
it nor adhere to it nor abide by it, because 
it has not been given sanction by the 
super supreme court, to wit, the United 
States Senate. 

I would not vote for a resolution to ap- 
prove or disapprove any decision of the 
Supreme Court. It just is not our busi- 
ness. We are legislators not judges. 

I am speaking here today as one who 
has voted against efforts to undercut and 
undermine the Supreme Court. I voted 
to table the Jenner-Butler bill, as the 
Senator knows. In spite of the fact that 
I have not agreed with some of the 
measures which have been presented, the 
fact is that they were presented as bills 
to change a law, not as a resolution to 
put the Senate of the United States in a 
super judiciary capacity, where we will 
be looked to by the people for either ap- 
proval or disapproval. And how about 
divided opinions of the court? Shall we 
undertake the task of deciding and vot- 
ing on whether the majority of 5 Jus- 
tices were correct or that the minority 
of 4 Justices were in error? If we started 
this kind of business we would have no 
time to legislate—all of our time and 
thought would be taken up with second- 
guessing the Supreme Court. 

I believe we would do the cause of re- 
spect for the finality of the Supreme 
Court’s judgment a great deal of harm 
if we established this principle today. I 
would hope that the Senator and his co- 
sponsors of the amendment will consider 
this fact, and that they will understand 
that Senators, by and large, certainly 
will not rake over the coals, so to speak, 
or put into disrepute the Supreme Court. 
If we must wait until the Senate has 
acted on every decision of the Supreme 
Court before we may have public accept- 
ance or rejection of what the court has 
done, we shall have done the judiciary a 
great deal of harm. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I shall yield to the 
Senator from Maryland in a moment, 
but I must reply to the distinguished 
Senator from Tennessee. He has made 
a very sophisticated legal argument. 

What it boils down to is that we in 
Congress can criticize the Supreme 
Court and can introduce bills to reduce 
its authority, and can issue pamphlets 
accusing it of being an arm of the Com- 
munist conspiracy, but that we cannot 
express our belief and trust in the Su- 
preme Court, and our support of its deci- 
sions. 

The action which I am proposing does 
not assume any power in the Senate to 
act as a super supreme court, but merely 
expresses our opinion on one of the most 
highly contested issues of the day. 

Surely it is not unheard of for Con- 
gress to give its opinions on actions of 
other branches of the Government. The 
other day the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], one 
of the ablest men in the Senate, and the 
extremely fine chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services, offered a resolu- 
tion declaring it to be the sense of the 
Senate that we should not contemplate 
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surrender. Eighty-eight Members of 
this body voted for the resolution, in- 
cluding, I believe, the Senator from 
Tennessee. 

Mr. KEFAUVER, Yes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Illinois certainly voted for it. There 
were only two Senators who voted 
against it. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I wish to say. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. May I continue? 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I merely wish to 
say that bringing up that resolution was 
a mistake. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. We frequently ex- 
press our opinions on these matters. I 
am simply proposing that instead of 
permitting the Supreme Court to be ex- 
posed to a constant machine gun fire of 
attack, with poison gas mixed in, Con- 
gress should indicate its beliefs in the 
decisions in the desegregation cases, and 
by doing so that we affirm our faith 
in the integrity of the members of the 
Supreme Court. 

Believe me, those men need our sup- 
port. They are under heavy fire. They 
are under heavy fire from the floor of 
the Senate. They are under heavy fire 
from various sections of the country. 
The governor of a great State has vir- 
tually thrown down the gage of battle 
to them. No one knows what is coming. 
On whose side are we? I repeat again: 
Are we on the side of Governor Faubus? 
Or are we on the side of Earl Warren? 

But the issues are more important 
than Faubus or Warren. The issues are 
whether we believe in law or in anarchy. 
Those are the issues. On those points, 
I do not believe the Senate, or the Mem- 
bers of the Senate, should be silent. 

I have respect for my good friends 
from the Southland, many of whom, al- 
though not all, take a very strong posi- 
tion opposed to the decisions of the 
Court. I have never criticized their sin- 
cerity; although when their doctrines 
are carried out to their ultimate con- 
clusion, it would lead to any State or 
group of people disobeying decisions of 
the Court with which those people do 
not agree. 

We in the Midwest might disagree 
with some of the Court's decisions, but 
we have abided by decisions of the Su- 
preme Court which have frequently gone 
against us. 

We cannot expect nullification to be 
the exclusive property of one section of 
the country. If nullification is carried 
out in one section, then other sections 
of the country will demand the same 
privilege. I do not want to see that 
happen. I do not want to see the period 
1861-1865 come again to this country. I 
want a united country. I believe that 
is the desire of the overwhelming pro- 
portion of the people in the North and 
the South. Those who attempt to create 
sectional divisions, and to pit the South 
against the North, in my judgment, doa 
disservice to their section and to the 
Nation as a whole. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I sub- 
scribe fully to the fundamental idea 
which motivated the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Illinois. I have, 
however, very grave doubt about whether 
the amendment as offered will carry out 
what he has in mind. When we begin 
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to deal with approval or disapproval, it 
seems to me that we detract rather than 
add to the stature of the court, a body 
fully as powerful and fully as entitled 
to its responsibilities under the Consti- 
tution as are we. 

One of the things we have argued, 
with respect to our colleagues who do 
not like the decision of the Supreme 
Court in Brown against Board of Edu- 
cation, is that whether they approve or 
disapprove it, it is the law of the land. 
Therefore, the choice is between anarchy 
and law, as my distinguished colleague 
from Illinois has so eloquently said. 
Whether they approve or disapprove the 
decision, the idea that the law shall be 
sustained is infinitely more important 
than that they are dissatisfied with this 
particular decision in their lives and the 
lives of the people whom they represent. 

I suggest to my colleague that if he 
really wants to do what ought to be done 
now, in a very trying time, when such 
grave dangers confront a great State of 
the United States, would it not be proper 
to express ourselves in this way. I sug- 
gest to the Senator from Illinois that 
rather than to speak in terms of approv- 
al and disapproval, which get us into 
the whole problem of detracting from 
the authority of the court, which we are 
trying to support, and also get us into 
the whole problem of whether in the fu- 
ture we must disapprove in order to 
make people understand we are back of 
the agencies of Government. I think the 
country understands what has happened 
in the Mallory case and what has hap- 
pened in the Senate today with respect 
to the amendment offered by the dis- 
tinguished Senators from Maryland and 
Indiana, 

This is the most eloquent way in 
which to show that we are back of the 
Court in the exe eise of its power. 

But I suggest as a practical matter, 
in view of the grave emergency facing 
the country in Little Rock, that we might 
substitute for what the Senator has pro- 
posed the following: 

“It is the sense of Congress that the 
mandates of the Supreme Court of the 
United States are entitled to full faith 
and credit as the law of the land, and 
that the Government of the United 
States has a duty to see to it that they 
are enforced.” 

I suggest that this is exactly how we 
have approached other emergencies 
which have required very serious deci- 
sions by our Government. This is the 
nature, for example, of the Formosa res- 
olution and other resolutions which 
Congress has adopted with respect to 
events abroad. 

I suggest to the Senator from Illinois 
that a time comes when it is useful to 
have the country know that we are back 
of what may have to be very difficult 
measures in a very difficult situation. I 
think that is in accord with the tradi- 
tion of Congress, in the way it expresses 
itself. 

I, too, as a lawyer, would have very 
great reserve about the question of ap- 
proving or disapproving decisions of the 
courts, any more than I would want the 
courts or the executive to pass resolu- 
tions in an authoritative way approving 
or disapproving what we do, when it is 
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not within their particular province to 
do so. 

T suggest this method to my colleague, 
because I respect very deeply the funda- 
mental point which has animated him 
and his associates in doing what they 
have done. We must not let our eyes 
be closed to the fact that this is a very 
tense moment with respect to the en- 
forcement of the Supreme Court man- 
date in an important part of the coun- 
try. It should be made clear exactly how 
the overwhelming majority of Congress 
and the country feel on this issue; and 
that it is well for the agencies of gov- 
ernment to back up that single agency 
of the Government, which is the Su- 
preme Court, in an effective way, in 
order to get its mandates of law en- 
forced, whether they be approved or 
disapproved, or whether we like them or 
not. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate the spirit of the Senator from 
New York. I have always admired his 
legal subtlety, which is almost always 
harnessed in a good cause. 

Let us be realists. It is highly improb- 
able, in view of the motion of the Sena- 
tor from Texas, that the amendment 
which we three Senators have prepared 
will presently be voted upon by this body. 
I am under no illusions. For what we 
have before us is a bipartisan alliance to 
lay aside the pending measure and our 
amendment to it and to bring up S. 654, 
the so-called Bridges bill. I am under 
no illusions about that. I know that the 
motion of the Senator from Texas will 
be supported by the leadership on both 
sides of the aisle, and that the motion 
undoubtedly will prevail. 

I hope the Senator from New York 
will put his amendment in shape and 
have it ready to offer as an amendment 
to S. 654. I shall be very glad to con- 
sult with the Senator off the floor, to see 
if we cannot combine our forces in an 
effective way. It is always a pleasure 
to work with the Senator from New 
York and with those Senators on the 
other side of the aisle, who feel simi- 
larly with him in these matters. I as- 
sure him that we approach this matter 
in a very constructive frame of mind. 

We are merely desirous that the mes- 
sage go out to the country and to the 
Supreme Court that reinforcements are 
coming. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, neither I 
nor anyone else can in any way question 
the good faith and sincerity of the Sen- 
ator from Illinois in this matter. I my- 
self have agreed with him, I think, on 
most of the issues which are involved in 
his amendment. I doubt that there is 
much difference in our votes, when it 
comes down to the questions which are 
involved in the amendment. 

I feel, however, that the amendment 
which he has offered is really one which 
should not be pressed before the Senate. 
I think the Senator from Ohio, a little 
while ago, made a very significant point 
when he said that if we begin to pass 
resolutions of approval, shall we also be- 
gin to pass resolutions of disapproval? 
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My view is that we would find our- 
selves, before long, running popularity 
contests with respect to the decisions of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 
I do not believe that that is the proper 
office of the Senate or of the Congress as 
a whole. I believe the duty of Congress 
is to make the law of the land, and that 
the duty of the Supreme Court is to in- 
terpret the law of the land. i 

If. Congress does not like the interpre- 
tations of statutes made by the Supreme 
Court, it is within the power of Congress 
to pass legislation which will upset the 
decisions of the Supreme Court, if we 
choose to do so. At any rate, Congress 
has the power to correct, through the 
legislative process, and that is the way 
Congress should function. 

I hope the Senator from Illinois will 
not press his amendment. 

I hope the Senator from Illinois will 
not press for the adoption of his amend- 
ment, which calls for commendation of 
the Supreme Court, because surely that 
would invite other attempts to com- 
mend or to disapprove, and thus the 
Senate would be put in a very awkward 
position. 

I feel very strongly about this matter; 
and I say, with great respect for the 
Senator from Illinois, that I would be 
disposed to move, if he does not, al- 
though I thought he intimated that he 
would be so disposed, that his amend- 
ment be placed on the table. 

J do not believe we should engage in 
popularity contests regarding the Su- 
preme Court. It seems to me that the 
dignity of the Court would be impugned 
by such action by the Senate, and I 
know that the Senator from Illinois cer- 
tainly would be the last person to at- 
tempt to demean the dignity of the 
Supreme Court. I believe it should be 
above such action by the Senate. 

If the Senate wishes to take action re- 
garding the decisions of the Court, the 
Senate should do so by means of the 
normal legislative process. 

I thank the Senator from Illinois for 
permitting me to make these observa- 
tions. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Connecticut for 
his remarks. He is always courteous, 
dignified, and kindly; and it is a pleas- 
ure to serve with him in committee in 
this Chamber. 

Mr. President, I must say, however, 
that I have been somewhat struck by 
the position taken by some of my col- 
leagues. They say they think the de- 
cisions of the Court are correct, but that, 
nevertheless, it would be a blow against 
the dignity of the Court, for the Senate 
to state that it approves the Court’s 
decisions. 

In other words, that attitude suggests 
that Senators should be silent when at- 
tacks are made on the decisions of the 
Court, and that such silence would 
amount to a showing of respect for the 
Court. 

Mr. President, one of the Ten Com- 
mandments is, Thou shall not bear 
false witness”—in other words, “Thou 
shalt not lie.” 

The Victorian poet, Arthur Hugh 
Clough, put the Ten Commandments 
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into the pharisaical speech of the Vic- 
torian period, in his poem “A Modern 
Decalogue,” in the course of which he 
interpreted the Ten Commandments in 
the following ways, among others: 

Do not adultery commit. 

Advantage rarely comes of it. 


Another was: 


The church on Sunday to attend, 
Will serve to make the world thy friend. 


Still another is: 


Bear not false witness; let the lie 
Have time on its own wings to fly 


Mr. President, if we permit attacks 
to be made against people and institu- 
tions in which we believe, and if we stand 
silent and do not raise our voices in 
their support, we really give aid, com- 
fort, and tacit approval to such attacks. 
We should defend the truth when it is 
under attack and not permit false state- 
ments to be spread abroad without a 
word of protest or correction. To keep 
silent is to permit malicious statements 
to gain currency. 

So I felt that we should act in behalf 
of the Court. 

I have always thought that the intel- 
lect should be used to find methods for 
corrective action, whereas all too fre- 
quently the intellect seems to be used to 
find highly plausible reasons for not 
acting. 

As I serve in this body—where I have 
now served 10 years—I become more and 
more impressed with how the simplest 
matter can be twisted by highly skilled 
rhetoricians, who protest that they be- 
lieve in everything one is trying to do, 
but say this is not the time or the place 
or the way to do it, or that the man who 
makes the attempt is not the person to 
do it—with the result that frequently 
one feels as if he were Gulliver waking 
up and finding himself tied in all direc- 
tions, and thus prevented from moving— 
prevented by the intellectually thin, but 
powerful, strings which tie one down. 

I hasten to add that I do not wish to 
compare myself to Gulliver, and my col- 
leagues to Lilliputians. [Laughter.] 
But I do not want the Senate to be tied 
down by the Lilliputians. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. As I understand the 
present situation, our amendment has 
been set aside. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Not yet; but I be- 
lieve it will be. 

Mr. President, is not the pending ques- 
tion on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Texas? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Texas that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of Calendar 2249, Senate bill 654. That 
question still is pending. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to say to the 
Senator from Illinois that I stand with 
him through thick and thin in this ef- 
fort. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
8 is a good fighter. He never 
q ` 
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Mr. MORSE. I think the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Illinois is 
helpful in expressing our point of view; 
and I say to the Senator from Illinois, 
and also to the Senator from Tennessee 
Mr. KEFAUVER], who shares our point of 
view in regard to many matters, that 
I believe we can take into consideration, 
in this connection, the possibility of re- 
drafting the amendment. 

However, I believe that by raising the 
issue, the Senator from Illinois is at- 
tempting to put the Senate on record in 
connection with the question of whether 
it stands behind the Supreme Court as 
the supreme judicial institution of the 
country, with its power to pass final 
judgment on the constitutional rights of 
American citizens. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Mr. MORSE. That is what we seek 
to accomplish. If a modification of the 
language of the amendment or if 
changes in the emphasis on a particular 
type of case will make the amendment 
more acceptable to some of our col- 
leagues, I think we should consider 
making such a modification of such 
changes. 

But I believe it is the duty of those 
of us who hold the views we do hold in 
regard to civil rights and other civil- 
liberties cases, to press for action on an 
amendment which makes perfectly clear 
that the Senate supports the Supreme 
Court as the final tribunal for the deter- 
mination of constitutional rights. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Oregon is correct. 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield to me? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I h yield to the Senator 
from Michigan. 

Mr. McNAMARA, I thank the Sen- 
ator from Illinois. 

I wish to say to him that I certainly 
hold views similar to his, when it comes 
to supporting the Supreme Court in any 
manner possible. 

However, I rise for another purpose. 
Will the Senator from Illinois yield to 
me? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Yes, except I will not 
yield to permit the Senator from Michi- 
gan to attack the proper diversion of the 
waters of Lake Michigan by the city of 
Chicago for necessary sanitary purposes. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. McNAMARA. That was the last 
thought in my mind. 

Mr, DOUGLAS. With that under- 
standing, I will yield, provided the Sena- 
tor from Michigan does not attack the 
city of Chicago or the right of Chicago 
properly to divert a little more of the 
waters of Lake Michigan. [{Laughter.] 

Mr. McNAMARA. Mr. President, I 
wish to say to the Senator from Illinois 
that I have no sympathy with his at- 
tempt to create a new river between the 
Great Lakes and the Mississippi; and at 
the proper time and at the proper place, 
we shall debate that matter. But this 
isnot the time. [{Laughter.] 

Mr. President, I rise—with the permis- 
sion of the Senator from Illinois—for the 
purpose of complimenting the present 
occupant of the chair, the junior Sena- 
tor from Nevada (Mr. BIBLE], for the 
very fine manner in which he has 
handled a rather difficult situation. 
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I believe his rulings were very helpful 
to the progress of the Senate in its de- 
liberations; and the Senator from 
Nevada is to be complimented for his 
skill, his alertness, and for the clarity 
of his decisions. 

I think that by means of the manner 
in which he performed he added to the 
dignity of the Senate; and I pay him 
this compliment in all sincerity. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. May I say I should 
like to join the Senator from Michigan 
in paying tribute to the present Presid- 
ing Officer. The junior Senator from 
Nevada is, I think, one of the most 
skilled presiding officers we have in this 
body. The junior Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. STENNIS] is a very skilled 
presiding officer. I would put the skill 
of the Senator from Nevada very close to 
that of the junior Senator from Mis- 
sissippi. 

I should also like to say I think a con- 
siderable share of the credit for the wise 
decisions which generally come down 
from the Chair should go to the Parlia- 
mentarian, Mr. Watkins, and his as- 
sistant, Dr. Riddick. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me so I may join in that 
compliment to the Senator from Ne- 
vada? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair appreciates all the compliments, 
and would like to invite the Senator 
from Michigan to take over the gavel. 

The Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield to the junior 
Senator from Oregon with the under- 
standing that he will not speak of the 
Canadian views on Lake Michigan di- 
version. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
did not know we were so circumscribed in 
speaking. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
withdraw my reservation, because Cana- 
da has no such objection. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, it 
was not my intention to, proceed to a 
discussion of Lake Michigan or Colum- 
bia River diversion, but I want to begin 
by saying I concur in everything which 
has been said about the junior Senator 
from Nevada as a skilled presiding offi- 
cer. It is always welcome to be able 
to have, when he is the presiding officer, 
something resembling silence in the 
Chamber, because sometimes it sounds 
like Popocatepetl, or, at least, Vesuvius, 
had erupted again; but not when the 
junior Senator from Nevada is presiding. 

However, I should like to turn to the 
thought that I think we should be some- 
what hesitant in legislation we enact 
hastily in the closing days of the session. 

On Friday evening we enacted a so- 
called no-surrender resolution, in the 
form of an amendment, which I believe 
has not brought very much credit on 
the Senate. If the editorials I have 
read in newspapers of virtually every po- 
litical tinge and range of economic view 
can be believed, I have seen that action 
almost universally condemned in the 
press. The amendment was adopted 
hastily. No committee hearings or study 
were held on it. Nobody tried to ascer- 
tain the facts or lack of facts on which 
it was based. 
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I do not want the Senate to repeat 
such hasty action on legislation now. 
I think we should be extremely hesitant 
about adopting any proposal, amend- 
ment, resolution, or any other form of 
legislation in this vital field without con- 
sidering it very carefully. 

I want to say about the proposal of 
the able Senator from Illinois that 
I think it is offered with his usual elo- 
quence and sincerity of purpose. I sub- 
scribe to the goal he seeks. My own 
general feeling is that it would perhaps 
be better to adopt language sustaining 
the Supreme Court as an institution— 
as the great institution it is—than to 
propose a narrow expression as to one 
single decision or set of decisions. 


I say that because I am somewhat 


afraid such action would inevitably in- 
vite expressions on the other side on 
these decisions. Then we should be in an 
endless and interminable situation. 

Therefore, it is my hope that when 
the appropriate time comes the able 
Senator from Illinois, who led the his- 
toric fight last year for the enactment 
of the first civil-rights legislation in 
eight decades, will want to make it an 
expression of sustaining the Supreme 
Court as an institution, rather than ex- 
pressing approval or disapproval of any 
one particular decision of the Supreme 
Court. 

I think if we should get into that 
situation, we would have an endless situ- 
ation on our hands. We would invite 
Members of the Senate from the South 
to condemn the Circuit Court of Appeals 
at St. Louis. We would invite Members 
of the Senate from the North to condemn 
the district judge in Arkansas. So it 
would go, and there would be no termi- 
nation of it. 

In conclusion, I endorse, commend, 
and admire the purposes of the Senator 
from Illinois. Speaking for myself, I 
would rather suggest a resolution or an 
amendment which expressed commenda- 
tion and approval of the Supreme Court 
as the great institution it is, which urged 
that the Government enforce the major- 
ity rulings of the Supreme Court, but 
which was not narrowed to only one 
decision of the Supreme Court. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That, as I under- 
stand, was the substance of the proposal 
of the Senator from New York. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I believe it was, 
in general. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I shall be very glad 
to consult with the Senator from New 
York, the Senator from Oregon, and 
other Senators who have the same feel- 
ing; but at the moment the issue before 
the Senate is the motion of the Senator 
from Texas, which I think probably will 
prevail. However, for the reasons which 
I have previously stated, I feel I should 
oppose the motion of the Senator from 
Texas and, in opposing it, vote, instead, 
to reach a vote first on supporting the 
Court, rather than proceeding to the 
consideration of one more bill to reverse 
a decision of the Court. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. T yield. 
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Mr. MORSE. I agree with the obser- 
vations of the Senator from Illinois. I 
completely agree with the observations 
of my colleague in regard to the need 
for consideration of a change in the lan- 
guage of our amendment. I did not have 
the privilege of hearing the Senator from 
New York. I was called away from the 
Chamber before the Senator from Illi- 
nois yielded to him. However, I have 
been briefed on what he said. So far 
as his objective is concerned, I find my- 
self in agreement. I, myself, am not 
ready to make a commitment on lan- 
guage. I am not suggesting that the 
author of our amendment, which I co- 
sponsored, make any commitment at this 
time. 

Before I yield the floor, I think it 
should be said we will proceed to con- 
fer in regard to proposed substitute lan- 
guage somewhat along the lines of the 
suggestion of the Senator from New 
York, to wit: 

It is the sense of the Senate that the basic 
concepts of our Constitution establish under 
the separation of powers the function of the 
Supreme Court to interpret the laws and 
the Constitution, and require that the man- 
dates of the Supreme Court and other courts 
of the United States be entitled to full faith 
and credit as the law of the land, and require 
that the Government of the United States 
has the duty to see that they are enforced. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. I shall be glad to 
consult with the Senator from New York 
and the two Senators from Oregon and 
any other Senator interested in trying 
to get as great a degree of support as 
we can of a statement by the Senate that 
in this great crisis we stand behind the 
court, rather than behind the Governor 
of Arkansas. 

Mr. MORSE. That is the issue. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
wish to praise the Senator from Illinois 
for his characteristic openmindedness. 

Mr. DOUGLAS, I thank the Senator. 
I oppose the motion of the Senator from 
Texas. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
take this opportunity to commend the 
distinguished occupant of the chair for 
handling a very difficult parliamentary 
situation in the finest parliamentary 
manner. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I, too, wish to express my compli- 
ment to the Senator from Nevada and 
associate myself with the statement of 
the Senator from Montana. 


ENFORCEMENT OF STATE STAT- 
UTES PRESCRIBING CRIMINAL 
PENALTIES FOR SUBVERSIVE AC- 
TIVITIES 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Texas that the Sen- 
ate proceed to the consideration of Cal- 
endar No. 2249, Senate bill 654. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 
654) to amend title 18, United States 
Code, to authorize the enforcement of 
State statutes prescribing criminal pen- 
alties for subversive activities which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
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the Judiciary with an amendment, on 
page 2, line 3, after the word Congress“, 
to strike out “heretofore or“, so as to 
make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That (a) chapter 115 
of title 18, United States Code, is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new section: 


“§ 2392. Enforcement of State statutes 


“Except to the extent specifically provided 
by any statute hereafter enacted by the 
Congress, the enactment of (a) any pro- 
vision of law contained in this chapter or 
in chapter 37, 67, or 105 of this title, (b) 
the Subversive Activities Control Act of 
1950, (c) the Communist Control Act of 
1954, or (d) any other act of the Congress 
hereafter enacted which prescribes any 
criminal penalty for any act of subversion 
or sedition against the Government of the 
United States or any State of the United 
States, shall not prevent the enforcement 
in the courts of any State of any statute of 
such State prescribing any criminal pen- 
alty for any act, attempt, or conspiracy to 
commit sedition against such State or the 
United States, or to overthrow the govern- 
ment of such State or the Government of 
the United States. 

“As used in this section, the term ‘State’ 
includes any State of the United States, the 
Territory of Alaska, the Territory of Ha- 
wall, and the commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico.” 

(b) The analysis of chapter 115 of title 
18, United States Code, is amended by in- 
serting at the end thereof the following 
new item: 


“2392. Enforcement of State statutes.” 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Maurer, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the bill (S. 4273) to provide for coopera- 
tion with the European Atomic Energy 
Community. 

The message also announced that the 
Fouse had agreed to the concurrent 
resolution (S. Con. Res. 116) to approve 
agreement between the Government 
of the United States and the Euro- 
pean Atomic Energy Community 
(EURATOM) concerning cooperation to 
advance the peaceful application of 
atomic energy. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 13450) making supplemental ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1959, and for other purposes; 
that the House receded from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate 
numbered 9, 16, 20, 25, 29, 36, 40, 48, 56, 
62, 65, 85, 89, 90, 91, 92, 93, 94, 97, 98, 112, 
118, 125, and 126 to the bill, and eon- 
curred therein; that the House receded 
from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 2, 7, 14, 15, 
22, 24, 42, 50, 58, and 113 to the bill, and 
concurred therein severally with an 
amendment, in which it requested the 
concurrence, and that the House insisted 
upon its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 23 and 
114 to the bill. 
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1959 SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the House has agreed to the con- 
ference report on the supplemental ap- 
propriation bill for 1959. Certain 
amendments were reported by the con- 
ferees as being in disagreement. I de- 
sire to make a brief statement to the 
Senate in connection with them. 

I ask unanimous consent that I may 
suggest the absence of a quorum and, 
when the quorum call is concluded, that 
I be recognized. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names; 


Aiken Gore McNamara 
Allott Green Monroney 
Anderson Hayden Morse 
Barrett Hennings Morton 
Beall Hickehlooper Mundt 
Bennett Hil Murray 
Bricker Hoblitzell Neuberger 
Bridges Humphrey O'Mahoney 
Bush Ives Pastore 
Butler Jackson Potter 
Byrd Javits Proxmire 
Capehart Jenner Purtell 
Carroll Johnson, Tex. Russell 
Case, N. J Johnston, S. C. Saltonstall 
Case, S. Dak Jordan Schoeppel 
Chavez Kefauver Smith, Maine 
Church Kennedy Smith, N. J. 
Clark Kerr Sparkman 
Cooper Knowland Stennis 
Cotton Kuche! Symington 
Curtis Langer Talmadge 
Dirksen Lauscne Thurmond 
Douglas Long Thye 
Dworshak Magnuson Watkins 
Eastland Malone Wiley 
Ellender Mansfield Williams 
Ervin Martin, Iowa Yarborough 
Fulbright Martin, Pa. Young 
Goldwater McClellan 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present, 


1959 SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a report of the committee of confer- 
ence on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Sen- 
ate to the bill (H. R. 13450) making sup- 
plemental appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1959, and for other 
purposes. I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of August 20, 1958, pp. 18761- 
18764, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The report was agreed to. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
House of Representatives announcing 
its action on certain amendments of the 
Senate to House bill 13450, which was 
read as follows: 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, U. S., 
August 20, 1958. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendments of the 
Senate numbered 9, 16, 20, 25, 29, 40, 48, 56, 
62, 65, 85, 89, 90, 91, 92, 93, 94, 97, 98, 112, 
118, 125, and 126 to the bill (H. R. 13450) 
entitled “An act making supplemental ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1959, and for other purposes”, and con- 
cur therein; 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 2, and concur therein with an amend- 
ment, as follows: 

In lieu of the sum of $1 million named in 
said amendment, insert: “$500,000” 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 7, and concur therein with an amend- 
ment, as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment, insert: “: Provided further, 
That no part of any appropriation herein 
shall be used for land acquisition for an 
access road to such airport until the Secre- 
tary of Commerce has made a report to the 
Appropriations Committees of Congress as 
to the need of an access road as a necessary 
approach to said airport which will, when 
completed, directly connect with the George 
Washington Memorial Parkway.” 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 14, and concur therein with an amend- 
ment, as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment, insert: 

“SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

“For necessary expenses, not otherwise pro- 
vided for, of the Small Business Administra- 
tion, including expenses of attendance at 
meetings concerned with the purposes of 
this appropriation and hire of passenger 
motor vehicles, $3,500,000, and in addition 
there may be transferred to this appropria- 
tion not to exceed $11,060,000 from the re- 
volving fund, Small Business Administration, 
and not to exceed $825,000 from the fund for 
liquidation of Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration loans, Small Business Administra- 
tion, for administrative expenses in connec- 
tion with activities financed under said 
funds: Provided, That the amount author- 
ized for transfer from the revolving fund, 
Small Business Administration, may be in- 
creased, with the approval of the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget, by such amount 
(not exceeding $500,000) as may be required 
to finance administrative expenses incurred 
in the making of disaster loans: Provided 
further, That 10 percent of the amount 
authorized to be transferred from the re- 
volving fund, Small Business Administra- 
tion, shall be apportioned for use, pursuant 
to section 3679 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended, only in such amounts and at such 
times as may be necessary to carry out the 
business loan program: Provided further, 
That $1,000,000 of the amount herein appro- 
priated shall be available only upon enact- 
ment into law of S. 3651, 85th Congress.” 

That the House recedes from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 15, and concur therein with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the sum of $215 million named 
in said amendment, insert “$200 million.” 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
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bered 22, and concur therein with an amend- 
ment, as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment, insert: 

“SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

“For an additional amount for necessary 
expenses of the Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization, $2,500,000: Provided, That this 
appropriation shall be available for the pur- 
poses set forth under the appropriations 
granted for the fiscal year 1959, under the 
headings ‘Salaries and expenses,’ Office of 
Defense Mobilization, and ‘Operations,’ Fed- 
eral Civil Defense Administration.” 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 24, and concur therein with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment, insert: 

“EMERGENCY SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 

“For an additional amount for ‘Emergency 
supplies and equipment,’ including procure- 
ment, as authorized by subsection (h) of 
section 201 of the Federal Civil Defense Act 
of 1950, as amended, $2 million,” 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 36, and concur therein with an amend- 
ment, as follows: 

In the wording of said amendment, strike 
out the word “hereafter.” 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 42, and concur therein with an amend- 
ment, as follows: 

In lieu of the sum of $4,700,000 named in 
said amendment, insert “$4,000,000,” 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 50, and concur therein with an amend- 
ment, as follows: 

In lieu of the sum named in said amend- 
ment, insert 88,000,000.“ 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 58, and concur therein with an amend- 
ment, as follows: 

In lieu of the sum named in said amend- 
ment, insert 850,000.“ 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 113, and concur therein with an 
amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the sum named in said amend- 
ment, insert “$10,000,000.” 

That the House insist upon its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate 
numbered 23 and 114 to said bill. 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ments of the House to the amendments 
of the Senate numbered 2, 7, 14, 15, 22, 
24, 42, 50, 58, and 113. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I think the able Sena- 
tor from Arizona and the other mem- 
bers of the conference committee de- 
serve the sincere thanks of the Senate 
and the American people for retaining 
in the bill the authority to preserve the 
historical treasures locateq in the Li- 
brary of Congress, which the able Sena- 
tor and I discussed earlier this week. 

Mr. HAYDEN. To our surprise and 
delight, the House agreed to that amend- 
ment. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I am delighted. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Is this an 
appropriate time to make my motion 
with respect to amendment numbered 
36? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Such a 
motion would be in order. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. With re- 
spect to Senate amendment numbered 
36, I move that the Senate disagree to 
the House amendment, further insist 
upon its amendment, request a confer- 
ence with the House on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
that the Chair appoint the conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Senate 
amendment No. 36 reads as follows: 

No appropriation may be made to the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion unless previously authorized by legisla- 
tion hereafter enacted by the Congress. 


The House voted to insist upon its dis- 
agreement to this amendment. Finally, 
the House voted to accept the amend- 
ment without the word “hereafter.” 

It was unanimously felt in the Space 
Committee, in the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee, and in the Senate, that 
all appropriations must be previously 
authorized by legislation approved by 
Congress. If that practice is to be fol- 
lowed, this language is necessary. 

All appropriations must be previously 
authorized by legislation approved by 
Congress. This practice is as well estab- 
lished and rigidly adhered to as any 
precedent in the Congress. Some au- 
thorizations are general; others, specific. 
Where authorizations are general, it is 
not necessary to have annual specific 
authorization bills prior to appropria- 
tions for particular fiscal years. The 
precedent for specific annual authoriza- 
tions prior to appropriations is quite 
well established with respect to new, 
complicated and unusually large ex- 
penditure programs. 

For example, the mutual security ap- 
propriation each year is specifically au- 
thorized, including salaries and expenses 
and all other administrative costs of the 
program. Military construction appro- 
priations are always preceded by a spe- 
cific authorization bill. The Atomic 
Energy Commission construction and 
equipment program is annually author- 
ized prior to appropriations. 

The new space agency will operate 
in an area where little is known. Its 
program for expenditures, both con- 
struction and research and development, 
and its salaries and expenses to a large 
complement of personnel will be ex- 
tremely difficult to justify and under- 
stand. 

There is precedent and sound reason 
for the requirement that the particular 
standing committees having jurisdiction 
over the agency’s activities shall an- 
nually authorize prior to appropriations 
all of the programed expenditures of the 
agency. In this way, the technical and 
complex budget which will range into 
many hundreds of millions of dollars 
will first be explained and justified to 
the standing committees which can and 
will devote the necessary time to under- 
stand these activities and which will be 
best equipped to pass cooperative judg- 
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ment with the agency officials on the 
soundness of the program. 

With a previous authorization bill the 
Appropriations Committees will be 
greatly aided when they consider the 
actual appropriation requests. The 
members of the Senate Committee on 
Aeronautical and Space Sciences and the 
House Committee on Science and Astro- 
nautics will have the intimate knowl- 
edge and familiarity with the budget 
that will enable them to be constructive 
forces in guiding appropriation requests 
through the Appropriations Committee 
and the Congress. 

The requirement that all Agency ap- 
propriations be previously authorized 
annually will be of great benefit to the 
Agency in undertaking its new scien- 
tific activities. It will be of great as- 
surance and benefit to the public, since 
it will demonstrate to them the care and 
thoroughness with which the Congress, 
through its appropriate standing com- 
mittee, is participating in programing 
our large future expenditures in the field 
of space technology. 

I therefore move that the conferees 
on the part of the Senate be instructed 
to insist upon Senate amendment No. 36. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask for the yeas and nays on my 
motion, 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and 
the legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. BIBLE], 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. FREAR], 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND], 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERT- 
son], and the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS], are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

I further announce that if present, 
and voting, the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. BIBLE], the Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. FREAR], the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. HOLLAND], the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. ROBERTSON], and the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. SmaTHEers] would 
each vote “yea.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON] and 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. PAYNE] 
are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS] is absent because of illness in 
his family. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruska] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
REVERCOMB] is detained on official busi- 
ness. 

If present, and voting, the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. HrusKa], the Sen- 
ator from Maine [Mr. Payne], and the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. REVER- 
comB] would each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 86, 
nays 0, not voting 10, as follows: 


YEAS—86 
Aiken Bush Church 
Allott Butler Clark 
Anderson Byrd Cooper 
Barrett Capehart Cotton 
Beall Carroll Curtis 
Bennett Case, N. J. Dirksen 
Bricker Case, S. Dak Douglas 
Bridges Chavez Dworshak 
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Eastland Kennedy Pastore 
Ellender Kerr Potter 
Ervin Knowland Proxmire 
Fulbright Kuchel 11 
Goldwater Russell 
re Lausche Saltonstall 
Green Long Schoeppel 
Hayden Magnuson Smith, Maine 
Hennings Malone Smith, N. J. 
Hickenlooper Mansfield 85 an 
Martin, Iowa Stennis 
Hoblitzell Martin, 
Humphrey McClellan T: 
ves McNamara ‘Thurmond 
Jackson Monroney Thye 
Javits Morse Watkins 
Jenner Morton Wiley 
Johnson, Tex. Mundt Williams 
Johnston, S.C. Murray Yarborough 
Jordan Neuberger Young 
Kefauver O'Mahoney 
NAYS—0 
NOT VOTING—10 
Bible Holland Robertson 
Carlson Hruska Smathers 
Flanders Payne 
Frear Revercomb 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. On this 
vote the yeas are 86, and there are no 
nays. The conferees of the Senate are 
instructed to further insist on Senate- 
Amendment No. 36. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, to 
complete action on the conference re- 
port, I move that the Senate recede on 
amendment 23 and further insist on 
amendment 114. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Will the Senator 
from Arizona tell us what amendment 
114 is? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Amendment 114 pro- 
vides $5 million for payment to the 
Informational Media Guaranty Fund, 
as to which the House insisted on its 
amendment. I think an adjustment can 
be made on this amendment when we go 
to conference. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
would like to request that the Senate 
recede from amendment No. 114 and 
take the same action as has been taken 
by the House. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Louisiana wish a sepa- 
ration of the vote on the motion? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations has moved that the Senate 
recede on amendment 23 but further 
insist on its disagreement on amendment 
No. 114. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. As a substi- 
tute for that motion, I move that the 
Senate recede from its action on amend- 
ment No. 114. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Louisiana have any 
objection to the Senate receding on 
amendment No. 23? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I have no objection. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
hope the motion of the chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations will be 
agreed to and that the motion of the 
Senator from Louisiana to recede on 
amendment No. 114 will not be agreed 
to. 
We have had some discussions on this 
matter. It was fully discussed on the 
floor of the Senate. I believe that if it 
is sent back to conference, we can get an 
adjustment which will be approximately 
half the figure in the bill as it passed 
the Senate. 
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Mr. President, a parliamentary in- 


quiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from California will state it. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. What is the pend- 
ing motion, the motion of the Senator 
from Arizona, or the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
motion of the Senator from Arizona was 
to recede on amendment No. 23. Does 
the Senator from Louisiana agree to the 
motion to recede on amendment No. 23? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I agree to the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Arizona to re- 
cede on amendment No. 23. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I understood we 
had agreed to recede on amendment No. 
23, on the motion of the Senator from 
Arizona. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I had stated them to- 
gether. 

Mr. President, I move that the Sen- 
ate recede on amendment No. 23. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Arizona to recede on 
amendment No. 23. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate further insist on 
amendment No. 114, which provides $5 
million for payment to the Informa- 
tional Media Guaranty Fund. As the 
Senator from California has said, we 


hope to adjust that item by a compro- 


mise. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
has the Senator from Louisiana yielded 
the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana has the floor. 

Mr, ELLENDER. Mr. President, it is 
not my purpose to detain the Senate 
very long. I discussed my proposed 
amendment to strike $5 million included 
in the bill for the Informational Media 
Guaranty program when the bill was 
presented to the Senate. 

It is my considered judgment that any 
appropriation for this program can and 
should be taken up in the regular ap- 
propriation bill. In 1948 a guaranty 
fund was established which would make 
it possible for books, magazines, and 
other publications to be sold in various 
countries and which would insure dollar 
payments to the publishers in exchange 
for the currencies they had received for 
their publications. 

In 1956 this fund was placed under the 
control of the United States Information 
Agency. The USIA, through the State 
Department, I presume, entered into 
executive agreements with various coun- 
tries which actually destroyed the nature 
of the revolving fund. Under terms of 
these agreements a limitation was put 
upon the use of the soft currencies pur- 
chased by us. They were to be used 
solely in the countries where obtained 
for scientific, educational, and cultural 
purposes instead of being sold to the 
State Department or other Government 
agencies for use in their foreign opera- 
tions. 
inally intended, the dollars received in 
these sales were to be used to replenish 
the revolving fund, 

Mr. President, it is my judgment that 
the Appropriations Committee should 
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As the revolving fund was orig-. 
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proceed with caution in this matter and 
should ascertain whether or not USIA 
has the authority to enter into such 
agreements. 

In this case we are being asked to re- 
plenish the revolving fund. We should 
make certain that any additional funds 
will not be used in the way they have 
been used in the past. This money 
should, by all means, be used only for 
the purpose as it was originally intended 
and that is to guarantee our publishers 
against losses in case of foreign exchange 
fluctuations. 

I do not wish to go into the details of 
the matter, except to say that one coun- 
try—Israel—received almost one-third of 
this money. Books and magazines were 
sold in Israel for Israeli pounds. The 
United States, in turn, bought from 
the publishers the pounds, Then, our 
planners entered into contracts, or 
agreements, with Israel. By means of 
these agreements large amounts of Is- 
raeli currency—as I remember the fig- 
ure, it was $3,500,000—were actually 
used to build various cultural centers and 
things of that kind. This was done in- 
stead of putting the money into the re- 
volving fund where Congress intended 
that it go. 

As I have pointed out, this is a fur- 
ther subsidy to the publishers of the 
country. 

No one except a few publishers will 
suffer if we delay this item until next 
year. 

We have an information service, which 
is distributing information about the 
United States in many of the coun- 
tries of the world. It maintains libraries 
in almost all countries, and a good pur- 
pose is served through that medium. 
We supply the libraries with books on 
America and with other publications of 
all kinds; and that program is continu- 
ing. 

But the refinancing of the program we 
are now discussing can be postponed 
until next January. At this time the 
Congress will be able to make a thorough 
study and determine whether it desires 
to continue this program. 

As of June 30, 1958, the USIA had on 
hand $1,600,000 in the revolving fund. 
The collections to be made during the 
current year will amount to approxi- 
mately $8.6 million. As the funds are 
collected, they can be used to enter into 
new contracts; and as a result, no one 
will suffer. 

So I hope the Senate will vote to re- 
cede on the amendment, just as has been 
done by the House of Representatives. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, the 
amendment was recommended by the 
Committee on Appropriations. The 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] 
offered an amendment on the floor to 
delete the item. This amendment was 
rejected by a vote of 59 to 23. So the 
Senate placed the amendment in the 
bill by a vote of over 2 to 1. 

Under those circumstances, I believe 
we are justified in taking this amend- 
ment back to conference, as the Senator 
from California has said. We do not 
expect to get all of the amount; but in 
the conference I think we can expect to 
arrive at a suitable adjustment. 
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So I hope the Senate will concur in 
my motion. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, once 


again members of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations in the other body have 
shown a callous indifference to the needs 
of the people of Connecticut who suf- 
fered so cruelly in the 1955 flood dis- 
asters, and have been waiting so pa- 
tiently for Congress to give them prom- 
ised assistance. 

I refer to the refusal of the House 
Committee to consider an appropriation 
for planning funds for the Mad River 
Dam, at Winsted; and to the insistence 
of the House conferees on the deletion 
from the supplemental appropriations 
bill of planning funds for the Hall 
Meadow Brook and East Branch Dams, 
at Torrington. 

In contrast with the sympathetic at- 
titude of the Senate committee, which 
has consistently sought to provide the’ 
funds needed to advance urgently need- 
ed flood-protection projects in my State, 
the committee in the House has been 
obstructionist, 

Included in the supplemental appro- 
priations bill, as passed by the Senate, 
were modest sums for 5 Connecticut 
projects, including $100,000 in precon- 
struction planning funds for each of the 
2 Torrington dams. Although the Sen- 
ate last year approved $100,000 in plan- 
ning funds for the Mad River Dam, at 
Winsted, the Senate committee this year 
did not insist on the inclusion of this 
item, because it was advised that the 
House would refuse to consider addi- 
tional “new starts” involving a Federal 
cost in excess of $5 million. : 

Yet, despite the Senate’s restraint, 
the House conferees have now insisted 
on the deletion from the bill of the plan- 
ning money for the 2 Torrington dams, 
as well as $1 million for Bridgeport 
Harbor and $175,000 for 2 Connecticut 
beach-errosion-control projects, areas 8 
and 11 and area 9. 

Although I regret the loss of funds for 
Bridgeport Harbor and the shoreline 
projects, I do not regard these setbacks 
as being so detrimental as the failure to 
provide planning funds for the flood- 
protection projects. 

The 3 dams I am discussing—the Mad 
River Dam, at Winsted; and the 2 dams 
at Torrington—are needed for the pro- 
tection of human life. 

Let me read for the information of the 
Senate, the justifications presented by 
the Corps of Engineers for these 
projects: 

MAD RIVER 

Flood control is urgently needed for the 
protection of Winsted and downstream areas. 
Six major floods have occurred in the Mad 
River Basin since 1900. In the most dis- 
astrous of these floods—that of August 
1955—7 lives were lost, almost a mile 
of Winsted’s main street was gouged out 
to a depth of 10 to 15 feet, about 60 build- 
ings were destroyed, 5 bridges over Mad River 
were washed out and another was badly 
damaged, and a majority of the stores and 
commercial establishments along Main 
Street suffered a complete loss of stock. In- 
dustrial, commercial, and residential prop- 
erty damages were extremely large. Without, 
adequate flood control of the Mad River, it 
is probable that a disaster similar to that of 
1955 will be repeated. 
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EAST BRANCH 

The project is located in the city of Tor- 
rington, on the east branch of the Nauga- 
tuck River, 3 miles above its confluence with 
the west branch. During the past 30 years, 
6 major floods have occurred in the Nauga- 
tuck River Basin. The disastrous flood of 
record in August 1955 took 6 lives and 
caused an estimated $23,300,000 of damages 
in the area extending downstream from the 
project site, through Torrington, to the area 
to be protected by the Thomaston Reservoir. 
The project has a benefit-to-cost ratio of 
1.3 to 1.0. 

HALL MEADOW BROOK 

The project is located in the city of Tor- 
rington, on Hall Meadow Brook, 04 mile 
above its confluence with the west branch of 
the Naugatuck River. The disastrous flood of 
record occurred in August 1955. The danger 
of recurrence of a comparable disaster in the 
Torrington area and along the Naugatuck 
River above Thomaston Reservoir will re- 
main acute until the protection to be fur- 
nished by the project is provided. The proj- 
ect has a benefit-to-cost ratio of 2.4 to 1.0. 


Mr. President, the action of those who 
have refused to permit the appropriation 
of planning funds for these urgently 
needed dams this year has set back the 
construction schedule by at least 1 year. 
Should another terrible flood disaster be 
inflicted upon Winsted and Torrington 
before the dams can be completed, they 
will bear a heavy burden of responsi- 
bility. 

The actions taken on the supplemental 
bill and on the regular public works 
appropriation bill, the conference report 
on which is also before the Senate today, 
emphasizes the need for an item veto 
by the President. 

The public works appropriation bill 
contains funds for at least 75 projects 
which were not recommended in the pub- 
lic works program submitted by the 
President. By some strange coincidence, 
many of these projects are located within 
States and Congressional Districts which 
are represented on the Appropriations 
Committee of the House. 

For example, I find that in Missouri 
the following unbudgeted projected proj- 
ects were provided funds by the con- 
ferees: 

Faubus River Drainage District, construc- 
tion, $750,000. 

Des Moines and Mississippi Levee District 
No. 1, planning, $100,000. 

Joanna Reservoir, planning, $50,000. 

Kasinger Bluff Reservoir, planning, $80,000. 

St. Louis, construction, $1,700,000. 

Stockton Reservoir, planning, $150,000. 


Mr. President, I do not contend that 
these are unworthy projects which lack 
justification, but I submit that there are 
no projects in the bill with greater justi- 
fication than the Winsted and Torring- 
ton Dams. And I protest against the 
discrimination which has been practiced 
against people in my State. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I rise 
to say just a word in support of the 
motion of the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr. ELLENDER], namely, that the Senate 
recede from its position on this amend- 
ment, which I believe is No. 114. It deals 
with the expenditure of $5 million for 
the Information Agency, for publica- 
tions—books, pictures, motion pictures, 
and other things of that nature, 

Mr. President, undoubtedly the pro- 
gram has at times served a rather useful 
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purpose. But it has been applied very 
heavily in some instances, and not at all 
in other countries. 

The program is fundamentally un- 
sound from a legislative standpoint, for 
here we have an instance in which no 
regular appropriation is made, but the 
Agency is authorized to go to the Treas- 
ury and there obtain the money it needs, 
and put the money into a revolving fund, 
and obtain foreign currency in exchange 
for the books, and then spend the foreign 
currency in the respective countries. 

Some of the projects have been most 
bizarre. The program should be re- 
viewed by the parent legislative com- 
mittee, as well as by the Appropriations 
Committee. 

I do not believe the matter will suffer 
by being put over until the session which 
will begin in January. This Agency has 
$5 million, and also has foreign cur- 
rency. 

So I shall vote to support the motion 
which has been made by the Senator 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
merely wish to state that the Senate 
voted on this item on August 15; and by 
a vote of 59 to 23, the Senate voted to 
include the item of $5 million. 

I believe the amount can be adjusted. 
We cannot amend the amount here, but 
it can be amended by the House. 

So I hope the Senate will support the 
motion which has been made by the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Monroney in the chair). The question 
is, Will the Senate recede from its posi- 
tion on amendment No. 114? 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, in 
view of the fact that two motions have 
been made, I wish to make sure that the 
question now is on agreeing to the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDER] that the Senate recede from 
its position on amendment No. 114. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I understand that 
the Senator from Arizona has as chair- 
man of the Appropriations Committee, 
requested a “no” vote on this question. I 
join him in his position in favor of a “no” 
vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDER] that the Senate recede from 
its position on amendment No. 114 [put- 
ting the question]. 

The motion was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now comes on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
HA DEN] that the Senate further dis- 
agree to the amendment of the House 
to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 114, insist on the Senate amend- 
ment, and request a further conference 
with the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate insist upon its amend- 
ment, request a further conference with 
the House, and that the Chair appoint 
the same conferees. 

The motion was agreed to and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. HAYDEN, 
Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. CHAVEZ, Mr. ELLENDER, 
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Mr. HILL, Mr. ANDERSON, Mr.- BRIDGES, Mr. 
SALTONSTALL, Mr. Younc, and Mr. KNOW- 
LAND conferees on the part of the Senate 
to the further conference. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Arizona yield to me? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I understand that 
the $2,500,000 to be paid to the Crow 
Nation for the right-of-way and dam 
site in Big Horn, Montana, has been 
disallowed by the House. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I further under- 
stand that the funds allocated by the 
Senate for the Creston Fish Hatchery 
and the Miles City Fish Hatchery have 
been disallowed by the House. 

Mr. HAYDEN. They were. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Can the Senator 
from Arizona give the Montana Con- 
gressional delegation any assurance that 
these matters will be given priority con- 
sideration at the beginning of the next 
session? 

Mr. YDEN. Both of them are 
highly meritorious projects. The Crow 
Indians must be paid. 

As for the fish hatcheries, they are 
badly needed; but others are badly 
needed, too, so these hatcheries are not 
alone in that respect. But they will 
have to wait until the next bill. At that 
time, I shall do my best to take care of 
them. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
I may ask the chairman of the committee 
a further question, has there been any 
change in the allocation of funds so that 
the Crow Nation can be paid for the 
rights they are deeding to the Govern- 
ment, through resolution, to the right- 
of-way and dam site of this great project 
which has been authorized for 14 years 
in eastern Montana? 

Mr. HAYDEN. They can be paid out 
of the available reclamation funds. The 
objection was made they would come 
out of the funds for the Missouri River 
Basin project, and that same money 
would not be available for other work 
which had to be done. We thought it 
was better—I still think so—to appro- 
priate directly for the payment to the 
Indians, and leave the Missouri River 
project funds alone. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. But on the basis 
of the new wording, the Secretary of the 
Interior is empowered, if he can find 
funds from the Missouri River project 
fund, to pay the Crow Nation? 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is correct. 

5 Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank the Sena- 
or. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield to the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. May I inquire as 
to the fate of the funds which we added 
in the Senate of $100,000 for the com- 
mencement of work and progress on the 
National Outdoor Recreational Review 
Commission? 

Mr. HAYDEN. We obtained $50,000 
in the conference. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Is it the opinion 
of the able chairman that this amount 
is sufficient to get that important com- 
mission under way this year? 
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Mr. HAYDEN. It was all we could 
get. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Fifty thousand 
dollars is the amount allowed by the 
conferees? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Yes. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I thank the chair- 
man. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I should like to ask 
the Senator from Arizona what, if any, 
change was made with respect to the 
$200,000 item in the supplemental ap- 
propriation bill which the Senate pro- 
vided to finance a conference of the 
International Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion? 

Mr. HAYDEN. Amendment num- 
bered 111 eliminates languages proposed 
by the Senate which would appropriate 
$200,000 for international contingencies. 
The Department is authorized to pro- 
ceed with arrangements for holding the 
12th session of the International Civil 
Aviation Organization in the United 
States. 

In other words, whatever funds are 
available can be used for this confer- 
ence. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield to the Senator 
from North Dakota. 

Mr. LANGER. Will the Senator tell 
me what happened to the $100,000 ap- 
propriation for a peace garden to be 
located in Canada and North Dakota? 

Mr. HAYDEN. The conference com- 
mittee directed the National Park Serv- 
ice to use available funds for the Inter- 
national Peace Garden. 


LUMP-SUM PAYMENT OF ACCUMU- 
LATED AND ACCRUED ANNUAL 
LEAVE OF DECEASED EMPLOYEES 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, I ask that the Chair lay 
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before the Senate a message from the 
House of Representatives. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
House of Representatives announcing its 
disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 7710) to provide 
for the lump-sum payment of all accu- 
mulated and current accrued annual 
leave of deceased employees, and re- 
questing a conference with the Senate 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendment, agree to the request of the 
House for a conference, and that the 
Chair appoint the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. JOHN- 
ston of South Carolina, Mr. NEUBERGER, 
Mr. YARBOROUGH, Mr. Martin of Iowa, 
and Mr. Morton conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 


EFFECTIVE DATES OF INCREASES 
IN COMPENSATION GRANTED TO 
WAGE BOARD EMPLOYEES — 
CHANGE OF CONFEREE 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, the distinguished Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. Cartson], who had 
been appointed by the Chair as a con- 
feree on Senate bill 25, is necessarily ab- 
sent from the Senate. I ask unanimous 
consent that the Chair appoint a con- 
feree to serve in the place of the Senator 
from Kansas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised that the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. Martin] has been appointed 
in the place of the Senator from Kansas. 


PUBLIC WORKS APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1959—CONFERENCE REPORT 
Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 


submit a report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
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two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 12858) making 
appropriations for civil functions ad- 
ministered by the Department of the 
Army, certain agencies of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, and the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1959, and for other pur- 
poses. I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
report will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House 
proceedings of August 20, 1958, p. 18752, 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, all 
legislation must be the result of adjust- 
ing the differences in a bill as passed by 
the two Houses of Congress, I consider 
the result of this conference as very sat- 
isfactory to the Senate conferees, and 
the report was signed by all of the Sen- 
ate conferees. There were some com- 
promising with reference to the Senate 
amendments, but that is the purpose of 
a conference. 

The conference report provides an 
appropriation of $1,118,128,835, which is 
$41,787,000 below the amount approved 
by the Senate, and $40,301,635 above the 
amount approved by the House. 

Attached is a summary of the bill, 
showing how the money is to be distrib- 
uted among titles I, II, and III. Title I 
covers civil functions, Department of the 
Army. Title II covers certain agencies 
of the Department of the Interior. Title 
III covers the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the table be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Public works appropriation bill, fiscal year 1959—Summary table 


TITLE I 
CIVIL FUNCTIONS, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
Quatermaster Corps, cemeterial expenses 


O of Engineers: 
°"Eleneral investigation IEEE N E RSS TENE EN ES 


Construction, x sonsral . 
Qparation and maintenance, general 
Missisippi River and tributaries___ 
St. Lawrence Joint Board of Engineers... 


Opec and maintenance. 
Loan program — 
General administrative expenses 

Upper Colorado River Basin fund 


Total, Bureau of Reclamation...............--...--. 


Budget esti- 
mates, 1959 


House allow- 
ance 
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Public works appropriation bill, fiscal year 1959—Summary table—Continued 


Titte II- Continued 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTER RIOR continued 


Bonneville Power Administration: 


Southwestern Power Administration; 


Construction 
Operation and main 
inuing fund '______.....-- 


‘Total, Southwestern Power Administration 


TTT 


Tennessee Valley Authority 


r AAA 


Budget esti- | House allow- Senate allow- | Conference 
mates, 1959 ance ance allowance 
FFF . 2 ˙— om $21, 000, 000 $20, 934, 000 $20, 934,000 | $20, 934, 000 
9, 170, 000 9, 170, 000 9, 170, 000 9, 170, 000 
30, 170, 000 30, 104, 000 30, 104, 000 30; 104, 000 
735, 000 735, 000 735, 000 735, 000 
33 ͤ vb 975,000 0 975 975,000 | [ 575,000 
(4, 405, 000) (4, 495, 000) (4, 405, 000))__(4, 405, 000) 
975, 000 975, 000 975, 000 975, 000 


300, 981,000 | 278, 553, 200 


295, 544, 335 | 287, 301, 335 


16, 850, 000 16, 850, 000 16, 850,000 | 18, 850, 000 
J. arene Pek A a Me 1, 077, 356, 000 | 1,077, 827,200 | 1, 159, 915, $35 |1, 118, 128, 840 


1 Appropriation of receipts. Not included in totals of this table, 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, with 
respect to title I, the amount approved 
for cemeterial expenses of the Quarter- 
master Corps by both the House and 
Senate was $6,915,000, so this item was 
not in conference. Proceeding to the 
Corps of Engineers, the conference bill 
provides $806,972,500 which is $33,634,- 
000 below the Senate, and $31,463,500 


more than the amount approved by the 
House. 

On general investigations the con- 
ference bill provides $10,188,500 which 
is $1,296,500 below the amount approved 
by the Senate, and $1,573,000 more than 
the amount approved by the House. 

I append a tabulation showing a 
breakdown of the general investiga- 


General investigations 


tion funds approved by the House, and 
as approved by the Senate, together with 
the amounts agreed to in conference. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the table be printed in the 
Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


1, Examinations and surveys: 


1959 appropriations 


B. Res, 18. eee e r $100, 000 
(a) Navigation studies. $723, 500 1,125,000 | $1,023, 500 
) Flood-control studies 2, 185, 000 400, 000 3, 035, 000 
eee ee Dꝓꝶgq’è•qjꝓꝶñ — ES VAE EA 87, 000 99, 000 97, 000 

(d) Special studies: 
(1) San Francisco Bay area survey. 75), 000 750, 000 750, 000 
(2) Ohio River Basin survey 200, 000 500, 000 356, 000 
B Great Lakes harbors surve: 212, 000 250, 000 227, 000 
4) Delaware River review. 500, 000 500, 000 500, 000 
5) Watershed Protection Act studi 75, 000 75, 000 78. 000 
6) Hurricane studies 1, 000. 000 1, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 
(7) Hudson River (siltation) study. 141, 000 141, 000 141, 000 
(8) Potomac River review , 000 200, 000 200, 000 
e eee e ee 100, 000 50, 000 
(1D) Cy eee / cderemes winaen new] AE 250, 000 100, 000 
Subtotal, examinations and surveys. = = 6, 073, 500 8, 490, 000 7, 554, 500 

2. Collection and study of basic data: 

(a) Berean paging, (U.S; Geolorical Survey). <2 e ʒ E EAE E I OON SEE TEE 162, 000 190, 000 190, 000 
o Precipitation studies (U. S. Weather Bureau) 260, 000 326, 000 326, 000 
¢) Fish and wildlife studies (U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service) 43, 000 43, 000 43, 000 
(d) International water studies 35, 000 35, 000 35, 000 
Subtotal, collection:and'study: of Dable data ² ð iI AA 22 500, 000 594, 000 594, 000 

3. Research and development: 
e CC%%ThhhTFCFC/ñ̃ 00 ͤ ... TE RIE EE CS o E SEEE LAA 153,000 203, 000 153, 000 
Hydrologic studies 109, 000 125, 000 109, 000 
(c) Civil works investigations. 975, 000 975, 000 975, 000 
(d) Mississippi Basin model 590, 000 810, 000 590, 000 
(e) Mississippi River comprehensive study. 73, 000 73, 000 73, 000 
Subtotal, research and development. 1, 900, 000 2, 186, 000 1, 900, 000 
4. Alaska pierhead lines survey 140, 000 140, 000 140, 000 
oy Arkaness Red River pollution control survey e / . . 75,000 |...-..------ 
e e al E a L A ea rman eee erent pea 8,613,500 | 11, 485,000 | 10, 188, 500 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, on 
“construction, general,” they agreed on 
$603,246,500 which is $27,125,000 below 
that approved by the Senate, and $24,- 
791,000 more than allowed by the House. 


I append a tabulation showing a break- 
down of the construction and planning 
items as passed by the Senate, and as 
agreed to by the conference committee 
of the Senate and House. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the table be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


1958 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — SENATE 18705 
Corps of Engineers construction, general, fiscal year 1959 


Conference allowance 


Approved budget esti- House allowance Senate allowance 
mate for fiscal year 1959 


Construction, general, State and project 


Construction} Planning Construction] Planning Construction] Planning | Construction 


Planning 


2 Dauphin r 311 
(N) Jackson lock and dam . 
(P) Millers Ferry lock and dam ö Db 
(P) Walter F. George (Fort Gaines) lock and dam, Ala- 
M 11. 700, 00 — 1, 100, 000 — 11,700, 000 . ieee 
Alaska: 
(N) e e £46,000 }............ 
(N) 
(N) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
ansas: 
(N) Arkansas River and tributaries, Arkansas and Okla- 
homa (general studies) 68000, 00%/ 5000, 000 J 900, 000 
(N) Arkansas River and tributaries, 
homa (emergency bank stabilization ond: channel , ! 
CCCP 
(N) Arkansas River and tributaries, Arkansas and Okla- 
Boma, other bank stabilization and channel rectifi- 
ES s O P OE e 
(P) S / acon A 
(P) Bull Shoals Reservoir, Ark. and Mo. (additions of 
units Nos n 390 
(P) 8 lock and dam 000 
(P) Greers Ferry Reser vol 4,000, 000 
(FO) 1 yon and Barkman Creek, Ark. and Tex 
{Fo} Siiwood Fresar voir (moa ina lON nn on , . EN 
(FO, Red $ River levees below Denison Dam, Ark., La., and 
Table Rock Reservoir, Ark. and Mo, (See Missouri.) 
(FC) C 5 OUD eee 
California: 
(FC) Black Butte Reservoir_._........... 
(FO) Carbon Canyon Dam and Channel. 
ro Devil, East . Warm and Lytle 
(FO Eel River......- 
(N) Half Moon Bay. 
(FO) Hogan Reservoir... .. 
(FOC) Los An — County drai 
(FC Lower San Joaquin River and trib: 
(FC Middle Creek 
(FO Mill Creek levees - 
m Playa Del Rey Inlet and Basin 
N Port Hueneme Harbor excludes cost to USN). 
(FC Russian River Reservoir 
(FO F T 
(FO Sacramento River and major and minor tributaries... 
20. Sacramento River deepwater ship channel 
(FO) pont Antonio and Chino Crecks 
(N) San Diego River and Mission Bay. 
(N) San Francisco Harbor: 
a—Removal of shoals and rocks and 45-foot main 
ee e ETS AS 
ee main ship channel and Black Point shoal 
TD San Penari River MG ee ONCOK ie ran abun] PE TE 
N) San Joaquin River Stockton deepwater channel. 
(FO) San Lorenzo Oreck 
(FO San Lorenzo River. 
(FO Santa Olara River. 
(N) Santa Cruz Harbor. 
(FO Santa Maria Valley! 
(FC Stewart Canyon Basin 
(FO) Success 3 
(FO ‘Terminus Reservoir 6.000. 000 
. ‘Truckee River and tributaries, California ahd Nevada. 
(See Nevada.) 
(FO) Re ae mong e , Sekar 
ecticul 
(FO) Seba ens na Reservoir. CC cC—çC— oeh gef 0d. . ae 
N) Toland dee F Delaware River to Chesapeake 
Bay, Del. and 
ummit Bridge ere ee A T A RA ecauecaee 
(FC) Central and southern, Florida 7800, 000 
(N) 
(N) 
A 
N 
(N) 
b— bor ——— 
Water-hyacinth obstructions in the waters of the Gulf 
G60 1 Teufen Mission; i, North C: — 
ana aro) 
South Carolina, Texas, (See Lou Louisiana.) 
(N) runswick 3 (deferred for restudy) 4 00n 000 000 . — 
Columbia and dam, Alabama and Georgia. (See 
(P) Hal feen Ga, and 8. O 15, 500, 000 15, 500, 000 1 000 
(N) Savannah River below Augusta 700, 000——— 70 000 — 8704 00 — 


Walter F. George (Fort Gaines) lock and dam, Ala- 
bama and Georgia. (See Alabama.) 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Corps of — — general, fiscal year 199. Continued 


A 9 
mate for fiscal year 1959 


Conference allowance 
Construction, general, State and project 


Construction| Planning Construction] Planning 


$3 Carlyle Reservoir. 
(BA wip rot 1 & Quincy RR bridge, including 
(FC) Clear Creek Drainage and Levee Distrlet 230. 000 
9 
(FC) East St. Louis and vicinity 
ey SUENIE EI 
(N) Mississippi River between the Ohio and Missouri 
N) TTT 
N) Mississippi River inn.: et Louis, Mo., and lock and 
dam 26, Illinois and Missouri (lock and dam 27) 
(F Shelb: — TTT 
(FC a eR ES ee 
(BA Wabash RR. bridges at Meredosia and Valley City... 


(FC) Wilson ma Wenkel and Prairie duPont Drainage and 


Levee 
(FO) : 
(FC) r . ff.. Reena Ys Reema re 
“tent and dam 41, Indiana and Kentucky. (See Ken- 
(FC) Mansticid POO CONE a . 000 |.-.--...----] 3.400, 000 DETSTE 


Markland lock and dam, Indiana, Kentucky. and 

Ohio. (See Kentucky.) 

8 Monroe Reservolr 
FO; Salam 


48 Floyd % oh ep ne ree eal | ee | —ß᷑ [ . p ðͤ 
FO ae River-Flint Creek Levee District No. 16. 

Missouri River agricultural levees, Iowa, Kansas, 

Nebraska, and Missouri ] 3, 500, 000 2,500,000 

) Missouri River channel stabilization, Iowa, Kansas, 


Missouri, and Nebraska: 
a—Sioux City, Iowa, to Omaha, Nebr — 
, to Kansas City 


th 
Missouri River, Kenslers Bend, Nebr., to Sioux City, 
ee meluding Miners Bend. (Sec Nebraska. ) 


(ŒE T T R S a soe) % r A 206,000 a POE, A 
(FO Muscatine Island Levee District and Muscatine 
Louisa County Drainage District No. 13. 
988 Rathbun Reservoir. 
(FC Red Rock Reservoir 
Kansas: 


ane er <2 =| ne nee ene] o- o- - 180, 000 100,000 180, 000 180, 000 
Missouri River channel stabilization, Iowa, “Kansas, 

Nebraska, and Missouri. (See Iowa.) 
Missouri River icultural levees, Iowa, Kansas, 
on and Missouri, (See Iowa.) 


itu 
) Bark 
and 22 ði()7m mae eee 500, 
500, 
9 Q “gD 642, 


Reservoir. 

reenup locks Mai dam, Kentucky and 
. and dam 41, Indiana and Regis 
Markland locks and dam, Indiana, K 


Ohio. 
R d locks dam, Kentu hio... 4. 000, 000 4. 000, 000 . 4,000,000 |_....-.---..] 4, 000, 000 |_........_.. 
155 FFF omed metas Pa e O aa, = 
F ‘olin Reservoir. 500, 000 
FC 
8 


River Reservoir and channels 
Uniontown locks and dam, Indiana and Kentucky. 
(See Indiana.) 


Louisiana: 
Amite River and tributaries . 728, 000 725, 000 ] 1. 000, 000 . - — th 
Barataria Bay Waterway 
Chefuncte River and Bogue F — 
Gulf Intracoastal Waewsy: e 

City alternate route 6, 500, 000 6, 500, 000 6, 500, 000 6, 500, 000 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Senate allowance Conference allowance 


Approved budget esti- 
mate for fiscal year 1959 


Construction, general, State and project 


Construction] Planning Construction] Planning |Construction| Planning Construction] Planning 


a) (9) 
Louisiana—Continued 
N Mississippi River, Baton Rouge to Gulf of Mexico - . 6150, 000 3150, 000 
(N Mississippi River Gulf Outlet ~-= $3, 500, 000 $3, 500, 000 4, 500, 000 Ra 4.000.000 
(FC) 1 . — rt Reservoir, La. and Tex. (Deferred for 
Reck River levees below Denison Dam, Ark., La., and $100, 000 
Tex. (See Arkansas.) 
N) Water hyacinth obstructions in the waters of the Gulf 
and South Atlantic States, Alabama, Florida, Geor- 
gha, uisi Mississippi, North Carolina, South 
urollna, and J—»˖[s . Sagres ĩVwmꝛ%] ‚go,ũꝙCeꝙm ee ̃ -, Te amma 
Maine: : 
N) x Joss River (modification) lee hee ccc sse esse ses, n eet I “W 
(FC)  Garberiand: Md., and Ridgeley, W. v aa NL reer er 751 000 ae 
Inland waterway, Delaware River to Chesapeake Bay. ; 
(See Delaware.) 
Massachusetts: 
$ G Boston Harbor extension to 40-foot anchorage. 
FO) East Brimfield Resor voir. 


(FC) Hodges Village Reservoir. 

Narragansett Bay area, anope Island and Massa- 
chusetts, (See Rhode Islan 

(FC New Bedford, Fairhaven, and n be „KK K EEES A SERE e . ß een 460, 000 

North Adams <--2-----50-2--- =-->- 4, 500, 000 300, 000 {iso c<-- , “aie Onn ts ee oe 

J 000 J 


N) Big Bay Harbor. 
(N) Great Lakes conn 
(N) Harrisville Harbor 
(BA) Houghton-Hancock Bridge. 


(N Little Lake Harbor 

N Manistique Harbor- 

N New Poe lock 

(N Port Austin Harbor 

(N VR pe E RS Re PUA 

(N St. Marys River, improvement of sonth canal. 

(N) 3 %% / ¾—ĩm A 2.3. 
Minneso 

(N) Grand ‘Marais Harbor 


(FC) Lost River and Ruffy Brook 
(FO) Mankato and North Manka 

( a, Minnesota River navigation. 
(FO) Mississippi River at St. Paul 

W River between Missouri River and Minn 

lis, Minn., rectification of papa es. (See Illinois.) 


(FC) Mier of the North, Minn. and N. Da 500. 000 300, 000 — 500,000 —— U. rn 
(N) ee ea ee 1, 100, 000 1. 100, 00 . 1, 100, 000] 1, 100, 000 — 
Missouri: : 
(FO) %% sacacene O E EE Aides eta Z 
FO) auns Shoals Reservoir, Ark, and Mo. (See Arkansas. ) 
FC) Cape Girardeau (reach No. 2 on-) 500, 900 fe- 1, 800 000 . e 1,00 000 
(FC) Des Moines and Mississippi Loves District No. 1. Siti isd . eee e a 100, 000 
ro Fabius River Drainage Dritt F 000 isss] 780 000 . =.=) 750) OOO . 
FO Joanna Reservoir 50, 000 
FO) Kasinger Bluff Reservoir 80, 000 


Hill, and Union (deferred for 8 y) 

3 River between Ohio River and Missouri 
River, Ill. and Mo. (See Illinois.) 

Mississippi River between St. Louis, Mo., and lock 
and dam 26, Illinois and Missouri (lock and dam 27). 
(See Illinois.) 

Missouri Biv channel stabilization, Iowa, Kansas, 
Missouri, and Nebraska, (See Iowa.) 

Missouri 4 Rietz agricultural pros; Iowa, Kansas, 
Nebraska, and Missouri. (See Iowa.) 


(FC) erre Reservoir. 
g9 
15 Table Took Hex die Ark. and Mo. 

Montana: 
(FC) Columbia River local protection: 

a—Clark Fork at Missoula ooo ooo nn cane nnn|ssennnnennnnse 
* Fort Pook Dam (21 powerplant): 
or m W 
Nebraska; TATS 


Missouri 33 8 levees, Iowa, Kansas, 
Nebraska, and Missouri. (See Iowa, 

Missouri River channel stabilization, Towa, Kansas, 
Missouri, Nebraska. (See Iowa,) 

(FC) Missouri River, Kenslers Bend, . Nebr., to Sioux City, 

S Dak (including Miners Bend), Towa, Nebr., an 


Wee, SRC TSE GREER RES AGRE ST A SS 1, 000, 000 1 
(FO) Ne ene oe aree and tributaries, California and Nevada-}-......-..---|--2-00--.<--]..---------0--[cccscecense-} 1350, 000 150,000 
20 Hopkinton: Everett Reservoir 8 1, 400,000 
(FC Otter Brook REREPVOM canescens a 320, 000 320,000 2320, 000 
New Jersey: 

(N) Delaware River, Philadelphia Naval Base to Trenton, 

à ETD E EE S TR DR RE SEES 13, 000, 000 
N) Now York and New Jersey, Channels, N. V and N. 1. 5,420, 000 


Staten Island Rapid Transit Bridge, New Vork and 
New Jersey. (See New York.) 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Construction, general, State and project 


New Mexico 


(FC fom 1 e 
(FO 3 — Tee. 
(FO OE SR Eee rs 
(FC tne Esteros-Alamogordo Reservoirs 
(F Rio Grande Floodway, Cochiti to Rio Puerco. 
(FC nN Ser. —— — —ů ͤPl— x -] — 4 — 4 
ew 
Aer? River Reservoir, Pennsylvania and New 
Go Pennsylvania.) 
338 — 
Buffalo Harbor, north entran: 
Endicott Johnson City and Vesi 
(SP) Fire Island Inlet. 


Hudson River, New Vork City to Albany 
1 
New York and New Jersey Channels, N. Y. and N. J. 


Channel connecting Thoroughfare Bay with Cedar Bay. 
eron Inlet (12-foot channel to Manteo and Wanchese 


D 
Greenup roe and dam, Kentucky and Ohio. 


arkland lock and 3 Indiana, Kentucky, and 
Ohio. (Sce Indiana.) 
©) 0 ĩ˙²ĩ—1ꝶͤ EE E ASETET E ̃˙ ˙1—— EET SAN E EA r E D y RS) 
) New Cumberland locks — dam, Ohio, Pennsyl- 10, 000, 000. 10, 000, 000 10, 000, 000 10, 000, 000 
vanla, and West Virginia. . eunen 
New 7 — lock and dam, Kentucky and Ohio, 
(See Kentu 
N) Pike Island — and dam, Ohio and West Virginia. 250, 000 250,000 1, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 
Pong “Agi Reservoir, Pa, and Ohio. (See Penn- 
(FO) 50 West “Branch Mahoning River Reservoir ... 000... 200, 000 


“Arkansas River son Sole, Arkansas and Okla- 


(FC) DIOKM: DOW TOO VO Wg. <n . y . E, A 1 

FO) 8 Reservoir, Tex. and Okla. (See Texas.) 20:090 

— , , , E aaa r 

P) Eufaula Reservoir... 7, 500,000 — 
F Keystone 1 8, 500, 000 
FO Oologah Reservoir 10, 000, 000 
FO. o Optima * (deferred for restudy) 20 000 |i. .Sccacecuaue 

9 Blue River Reservolr. -ns 25 0056ses0sssse inns ien--|Lecccasseanves 

Columbia 3 between Vancouver, Wash., and The 
Da Oreg.: 27-foot channel. 

ae Columbia River local protectio 

(P) Cougar Reser vor 

(FC) Fall Creek Reservoir... 

(P. Green Peter Reservo! 

(P Hills Creek Reservoir- 
(F 0 

B. Interstate bridge, Paeon and Washington...... 

) John Day lock and dam, Oregon and Washington 
Lower ont River ag ey y to existing works: 
a— Drainage District. 


= tnomah County Dana District No, 1. 
Woodson Drainage District. 

1755 — | River at Gold Beach.. 
The Dalles Dam, Oreg. and Wash. 
to Willamette River Basin bank protect 
FC, “major df River Basin Channel improvement and 


rn 
N Maddy — oe T . . — 8 
o) eben 
—— River Reservoir, N. Y. and Pa I. 000, 00 1, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 
Fo T — 000 700, 000 
Te Bear Creek Reservoir.. 


Curwensville Reservoir we 
Dam 8, Monongahela River 2, 000, 000 2, 000, 000 2, 000, 000 2, 000, 000 
Delaware River (Philadelphia Naval Base to Trenton), 
Pa. and N (See Jersey.) 
I yg ee eee eee (nl eee (MR fermen RS] neem E eee 
seek Reservoir. - 000 . 
(N) Maxwell locks and dam, Monongahela River ao Za 


New Cumberland locks and dam, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 

and West Virginia. (See Ohio)) 4 
(F Prompton Reservoir. 
(FC Ridgwa y 


See footnotes at end ot table. 
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Approved budget esti- Conference allowance 


mate for fiscal year 1959 


Construction, general, State and project 


Construction Construction} Planning | Construction} Planning Construction] Planning 


a) (9) 
ra = 6 
. .. Tr.. ——ꝛ c ———— ̃ 5—ͤLr——— ˙˖—ͤ F . 8 „ 
fro Shenango River mera Nai E Eo" EES, : Se Oa | eee ,, y Ae nme 
( FO Stillwater Reservoir . l, 300, 000 $1, 300, 00 51, 300, 000.57, 300, 00 2. 
—!r! — —.:. :, ̃ ECES —— — —. — p . ane 
Rhode Island: 


88 Bay area, Rhode Island and Massa- 


well Reservoir, Ga. and S8. O. (See Georgia.) 
* Dakota ; 

(P) Big Bend ß r e nen gan E a 

Missouri River, Kenslers Bend, Nebr., to Sioux oy 


Iowa (including Miners Bend), Iowa, Nebraska, and 


South Dek Dakota. (See I 
(P) Oahe Reservoir. 38, 800, 000 38, 800, 000 38, 800, 000 
(FC) Sioux Fals 1, 900, 000 1. 900, 000 1, 900, 000 
Barkley Dam, Ky. me Tenn, (See Kentucky.) 
(P) 2 T—T0TVTVT—T0T0T0T0T0T00 960, 000.1 289,000 959, 000 959, 000 
on 8 Cir ee er TTT 205, 000 j j 4 25,00 205, 000 2006,00 222-25 
a” ba ARM Island Harbor.. 1, 400, 000 1, 600, 000 1, 400, 000 |. 
ta ? Buffalo Bayou. 500. 000 000. 000 500, 000 
PO Canyon Reservoir. 500, 000 £00, 000 500, 000 
(FC Cooper Reservoir 800, 000 800, 000 800, 000 
(BA Corpus Christi Bridge 915, 000 915, 000 915, 000 
(P) Denison Reservoir, Tex. and Okla.: 
a—Highway bridge at Willis Ferry site 000, 00 1, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 000 
b—Additional recreation facilities g- @) 
f N gurata Harbor ane OF ae Scawall 1, 500, 000 000 
2 River e channel to Victoria. 1, 000, 000 000 
b—R route, vicinity Aransas Pass. 1, 400, 000 
N) Houston ship channel — 1, 170, 000 2 
(FO) * .. ͤ— . . ĩ˙ A r / , . ident 
(P) Me Bend Dam 1. 500, 000 4, 500,000 }..-.........| 4, 800, 000. 
N Bayou and Barkman Creek, Ark. and Tex. 
Mooringsport Reservoir, La. and Tex. (See Louisiana.) 
F Navarro Mills Reservoir + 
FC Navidad and Lavaca Rivers, channe 
alletsville............ 
Oy os Cavallo Port Lavaca 
) Port ort Aranisas-Oo 
36-foot channel 1. 300, 000 . . 1, 300, 000 .. 1, 300, 000 . -] 1,300,000 . 
(FC) Proctor Reservolr rr - 125, 000 12⁵, 000... 12⁵ 00 125, 000 


Red River levees below Denison Dam, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, and Texas. (See Arkansas.) 
Sabine-Neches Waterway 
(F ) San Antonio Channel... 
FC) . Somerville Reservoir... 
() Texas City Channel; 


Seine : ß 2 — c 2 
(FOC) une CCCCPTTTTTTTTTTT—T——— E O 
a o ERA TAME E S NA IE E AEE E E Er 


Vermont: 
(FC Ball Mountain Reservoſr 
ast od 


Norfolk Harbor, widen 40-foot ine 


Virginia: 
855 aysi Reservoir (deferred for study) 
BA) Norfolk & Portsmouth Belt Line R 
ound 


(FO) P 0 dscepeconcnnse! 
Washington: 
(P) Chief Joseph Dam r- r. 2, 400, 000 2, 400, 000 2400, 000] 3400, 000 
Columbia River between Vancouver, Wash., and The 
D On Oreg., 27-foot channel. (See Oregon. ) 
E9 Eagle G perena a iee ANSERA 6,000,000 Y . 6, 000, 000. 4, 000, 000 , 000. 000 
P) Tee re Harbor | MO A ee a ae CO0: ——— 2 800 00 22, 500, 000 


a) bridge, Oregon and Washington. (See 
John ‘Day lock and R Oregon and Washington. 


(See Oregon.) 
K* Little Goose SOCK: OU DOM e , EESE —ů ů 
FO) ai Columbia River r improvement to exist 
ee County lidated Diking — 1005 
(P) Lower Granite . —— - ͤ——.. f ER: 
(P) Lower Monumental lock and dam 550, 000 550, 000 
The Dalles , Oreg. and Wash. (See Oregon. 
Ww a ee River and Harbor and Naselle River . 270, 000 — — 
est Virginia: 
„ and dam, Ohio and West Virginia 
ort Mä., and Ridgeley, W. Va. (See 
Maryland. 
(FC) Eas — ̃ ˙ P ;. ß ' 40,000 a 40, 000 
N) Hildebrand ara i (SE E S SERE —— 
New Cumber! a oek and dam, Ohio and West Vir- 
ginia, (Seo ‘Oho 
N) Opekiska lock and dam ͥꝗ 125, 000 
P Ay Hook 7 dam, Ohio and West Virginia. 


VVV 
(FO. 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Construction, general, State and project 


N) 
Wyoming: 
(FC) Jackson Hole... 
(FC) S 
(FC) 
FC) Emergency bank protection 
(FC) Snagging and clearing 


Projects deferred for restudy - 
Recreation facilities, completed projec! 


Small authorized projects 
Reduction for anticipated savings and slippages. 


Total 
Lower Columbia River fish and sanctuary program 
(Fish and Wildlife Service) ii .------------5 


Grand total, construetion, general 


nsin: 
_ Bayfield Harbor 


Approved budget esti- House allowance 


mate for fiscal year 1959 


Construction] Planning 
(2) B) 


Construction | Planning | Construction 


Senate allowance Conference allowance 


1 
Planning Construction] Planning 


(8) 00 


618, 375, 000 


3 1, 600, 000 1, 600, 00ͥ 1, 600, 000 
—— 559, 120, 000 |. 5, 500, 000 | 570, 717, 000 WER 738, 500 | 619, 975, 000 | 10, 396, 500 
(564, 620, 000) (578, 455, 500) (630, vt 500). 


1 Eligible for selection under a lump sum appropriation for small authorized projects. 


Mr, ELLENDER. Mr. President, on 
the item “Operation and maintenance” 
for which the Senate proposed an addi- 
tional $6,600,000 for maintenance, the 
conferees allowed $4 million. So there 
will be a total of $7,400,000 available for 
deferred maintenance. This should re- 
duce the backlog of deferred mainte- 
mance to about $37,600,000. Two years 
ago the Senate committee recommended 
@ program of $10 million a year for this 


purpose until this backlog of deferred 
maintenance has been eliminated so that 
the projects that have been completed 
ean serve the purposes for which they 
were built. 

On the Mississippi River and tribu- 
taries the conferees agreed on $68,347,- 
500, which is $2,612,500 below the amount 
approved by the Senate, and $1,097,500 
more than the amount allowed by the 
House. 


Included in recreational facilities of completed projects. 


I append a tabulation showing a 
breakdown of the items as passed by the 
Senate and as agreed to in conference, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the table be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the, table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Flood control, Mississippi River and tributaries, fiscal year 1959 


Projects ht. Ee ee ee ee 
Construction] Planning | Construction| Planning Construction] Planning Construction] Planning 
a) 20 (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
1. General investigations: 
(a) Examinations and surveys. $150, 000 $150, 000 $250, 000 $250, 
(b) Collection and study of basic data 50, 000 50, 000 50, 50, 
Subtotal, general investigations 200, 000 200. 000 300, 000 300, 
2. Construction and planning: 
Mississippi River levees.. $2. 700, 000 1 $2, 950, 000 950, 000. 
Channel improvement 22, 555, 000 24, 000, 000 277, £00 
Memphis Harbor 550, 000 | 550, 000 550, 000 
Vicksburg Harbor 750. 000 |- 750, 000 750, 000 
Baton Rouge Harbor. 2 250, 000 |- 250, 000 250, 000 
Old River control.. $, 550, 000 |- 8, 550, 000 550, 000 
3, 900, 000 |- 4, 000, 000 000, 000 
— SOR 2 40, 000 40, 000 
500, 000 500, 000 
990, 000 1, 090, 000 
135, 000 135, 
(3, 950, 000) (4, 300, 000) 
130, 000 130, 000 
. — 95, 000 95, 000 
60, 000 60, 000 
90,000 |.. — 90, 000 
2.075. 000 2. 075, 000 
— — 400. 000 400, 000 
— eer 175, 000 175, 000 
Big Sunflower River, ete. 925, 000 925, 000 
Yazoo Backwater à 0 E 350, 000 
Atchafalaya Basin.. 5, 430, 000 5, 430, 000 
Lake Pontchartrain. 500, 000 500, 000 
Total construction and planning. 50, 800, 000 53, 345, 000 
3. Maintenance 16, 000, 000 17, 000, 000 
0 |-- 500, 000 
67, — 000 70, 000 


Approved budget estimate House allowance 


for fiscal year 1959 


Senate recommendation Conference allowance 


allowance 


1 Includes $250,000 to initiate New Madrid floodgate. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, the 


In title II the conference bill provides 


For general investigations of the Bu- 


item for the St. Lawrence Seaway Joint $287,391,335, which is $8,153,000 below eau of Reclamation the conference bill 
the amount approved by the Senate, and provides $4,556,000 which is $696,000 be- 


Board of Engineers was not in confer- 
ence. 


$8,838,135 more than that by the House. 


low the amount approved by the Senate, 
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and $190,526 more than the amount ap- more than the amount approved by the Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 

proved by the House. House. sent that the table be printed in the 
For construction and rehabilitation I attach a tabulation showing a break- Recor at this point. 

the conference bill provides $146,015,000, down of the construction and rehabili- There being no objection, the table 

which is $7,332,000 below the amount ap- tation items as passed by the Senate, and was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 

proved by the Senate, and $7,028,859 as agreed to in conference. as follows: 


Bureau of Reclamation, fiscal year 1959 
CONSTRUCTION AND REHABILITATION PROGRAM 


Budget esti- 
mate, 1959 


State and project 


Arizona: 
ence Nee River font ee So oS aac Ar | case wamenacenptte ea $275, 000 
reine re telt ity River divisi 786, 099 
x ve 0! nity River on. ᷑ ͤ —G— — 2 — 1, 1, 
Trinity River division 2285 41, 222 901 
Santa Maria , 629, 
1, 081, 000 
Colorado: om, 
Collbran %%//ͤͤ ͤAA—T—Oſ m— — —I O— — : 4, 618, 000 
Little Wood River project... .. e E S, 1, 000, 000 
Palisades reregulating dam and powerplant (Burns Creek) 4 500, 000 500, 000 500, 000 
Montana-North Dakota: 
117 f ane 6 hie ap onsen ne 156A . E ͤ ——— 2, 000, 000 
Nevada-California: 
‘Washoe project, enn 2 Ä 800, 000 
Nen eais kio Grande project. 628, 000 
e 72 — ͤ — ote 
DA OM iat DCE —. — . „qmm : tae la AA 3 225, 000 
Oklahoma: 
Washita Basin 3 r . 0 SA A 8, 000, 000 
Crooked Rae Pieces eee ͤ cohen ae 1 000 
Rogue River 3 Talent division zoe. 9.800 000 
Wapinitia project, Juniper division ——<..- . e S an 95, 
'exas: 
Lower Rio Grande rehabilitation project, Mercedes division Ena 500, 000 
Son REG EE 500, 000 
Weber Basin 1 ̃ . — —— . E 5, 273, 000 
Washington: 
Ww Columbia M a n E raain e eana s oara A tapas TE ˙˖＋˖’ p p a ad 10, 000, 000 
yomin; 
Eden 8 615, 000 
Shoshone project.. 501, 000 
Drainage and minor construction..............-.... 3, 124, 000 
Rehabilitation and betterment of existing projects. .........--.--------< 22-22 onan n nnn nen n-ne n nee ennnenn----- 603, 000 2, 603, 000 2, 603, 000 
sahen / ⅛ Pn... . 2 E 110, 784, 000 
Missouri River Basin eee 
Ainsworth pate — E SR Regie tary ey ͤkK— BS Ae p 1, 100, 000 
Bostwick division. Nebraska Kansas. 1. 000 
East Bench unit, Montana one 
Farwell unit, Nebraska —5 750, 000 
Frenchman Cambridge division 8, 800, 000 3, 800, 000 
Glendo unit, Wyoming 11, 000, 000 11, 000, 000 
Helena Valley unit, ontana.. 2, 538, 000 2, 538, 000 
Owl Creek unit, Wyoming 1, 192; 000 1, 192, 000 
Transmission division 9, 988, 000 9, 884, 000. 
Webster unit, Kansas 1, 218, 000 1, 218, 000 
Drainage and minor construc 560, 000 721, 000 
. A 355605552 el a 2, 000, 000 2,000, 000 
Other Department of the Interior agencdles . . 3, 000, 000 2, 238, 000 
r . ̃ ⁵—. — —— aoe 38, 231. 000 
st , Sane total, construction and rehabilitation _........-. ———. 141, 986, 141 
0 ——T—T—VTT—T—TFT—T—T—TFX—T—T—ꝛ —-— U ———— O x BEES ee ae ̃ — ES Ee 
Prior yeer f pated slippage in 1959. 3, 000, 000 
Total em 


Subto 

Partici 
ET pai Ria teak te et oe 8 ees ee en E E 
Central Stan project, Vernal unit, Utah. 


Total Upper Colorado River Basin fund 
Less prior year funds programed in 1958. 


e a a — 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, the With respect to the loan program, the proved by the Senate, and $125,000 more 
amount for operation and maintenance House agreed to the Senate amendment. than the amount approved by the House. 
was $27,500,000 as passed by the House For general administrative expenses On the upper Colorado River Basin 
and the Senate, so this item was not in the conference bill provides $4,039,000, fund, the House agreed to the Senate 
conference, which is $125,000 below the amount ap- amendment. 
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The items for the power-marketing 
agencies of the Department of the Inte- 
rior were not in conference. 


ABIQUIU DAM, N. MEX. 


Mr. President, I would like to direct 
the attention of the Senate to a state- 
ment that appears on page 20 of the con- 
ference report. This is part of the 
statement of the managers on the part 
of the House. The managers on the 
part of the House are not in agreement 
with the Senate report statement con- 
cerning an uncontrolled outlet for the 
Abiquiu Dam.” I wish to assure the 
Senate that the managers on the part of 
the Senate have not changed their opin- 
ion as expressed in the Senate reports of 
the past 3 years that the uncontrolled 
outlet is required to comply with the 
authorizing legislation, and the man- 
agers on the part of the Senate expect 
the Corps of Engineers to comply with 
the authorizing legislation. 
UNCONTROLLED OUTLET AT ABIQUIU RESERVOIR 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the 1948 Flood Control Act au- 
thorized the construction of one reser- 
voir at the Chamita site as a part of the 
Middle Rio Grande project. It was di- 
rected that the installation of spillway 
gates should be deferred until New Mex- 
ico had accrued water credit under the 
Rio Grande compact. The purpose of 
this directive was to give positive as- 
surance that the controlled storage on 
the Rio Chama would not exceed 700,000 
acre-feet. This stipulation was in ac- 
cordance with the agreement between 
the States of Texas, New Mexico, and 
Colorado under the compact. 

Further detailed planning resulted in 
the development of a two-reservoir sys- 
tem consisting of a low reservoir dam at 
the Chamita site and high dam at Abi- 
quiu site, at a saving estimated at that 
time to be approximately $9 million. 
The States of Texas, New Mexico, and 
Colorado, and the Chief of Engineers 
agreed that the installation of an un- 
controlled outlet at the Abiquiu project 
Was necessary to comply with the intent 
of the authorizing legislation. The un- 
controlled outlet would have the effect of 
limiting the controlled storage to ap- 
proximately 700,000 acre-feet in the re- 
vised two-dam plan. 

The revised two-reservoir plan was 
presented to the Public Works Commit- 
tees of Congress in 1954, and at that 
time the project included the construc- 
tion of an uncontrolled outlet. 

In the House report on the public 
works appropriation bill for fiscal year 
1956 it was pointed out that the House 
committee was allowing $75,000 for com- 
pletion of plans for the Chamita-Abi- 
quiu project, stating that due to the in- 
sistence of one of the States involved in 
the compact, the Corps of Engineers 
agreed to the uncontrolled outlet at a 
cost of about $950,000. In the report on 
the appropriation bill by the House for 
fiscal year 1957, it was stated that Abi- 
quiu Dam on the Chama River in New 
Mexico should be constructed with an 
uncontrolled outlet so as to limit the 
flood control and sedimentation reserve 
capacity of the reservoir to 562,000 
acre-feet, and the entire Abiquiu-Cha- 
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mita project should be so planned and 
constructed as to comply in all respects 
and particulars with the Flood Control 
Act of 1948.” 

The report of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee on the public works 
bill for fiscal year 1958 directed the 
Corps of Engineers to eliminate the un- 
controlled outlet. The Senate Appro- 
priations Committee pointed out on its 
report on the same bill “that the agree- 
ment which lead to the authorizing leg- 
islation, and the authorizing legislation 
itself, requires the uncontrolled outlet. 
The committee therefore directs the 
Corps of Engineers to comply with the 
provisions of the authorizing legislation 
with respect to storage, which requires 
inclusion of the uncontrolled outlet.” 

In the conference report on the public 
works appropriation bill for fiscal year 
1958 the following is quoted: 

Aspriquiu Dam, N. Mex.—The conferees 


agreed to the inclusion of an uncontrolled 
outlet. 


In the hearing on the public works 
appropriation bill for 1959, General 
Itschner, the Chief of Engineers, made 
the following statement: 

Although detailed planning has revealed 
that the saving effected by the two-dam 
plan is not so great as anticipated when the 
change in plan was made in 1954, the pres- 
ent estimate of this saving, computed on 
the same basis as previously; that is, with 
the uncontrolled outlet, is over $5 million. 
This saving could only have been achieved 
through the agreement of the compact 
States (Texas, New Mexico, Colorado) to 
the change in plan, which agreement was 
predicated on the construction of the un- 
controlled outlet limiting storage to 700,000 
acre-feet. Therefore, the uncontrolled out- 
let should not be considered as an added 
expense in connection with the Abiquiu 
Dam, but rather as an integral and es- 
sential element in a proposal which results 
in a net saving of over $5 million to the 
United States. 


In summary, it is submitted that the 
uncontrolled outlet is necessary to con- 
form to the authorizing legislation and 
the Rio Grande compact. It is necessary 
in order to comply with the agreement 
between the Corps of Engineers and 
Texas compact commissioner for the 
Rio Grande compact, and it is also neces- 
sary in order to provide Texas with its 
fair share of downstream water, and to 
protect the rights of the downstream 
water users. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I now move, Mr. 
President, that the conference report be 
agreed to. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield, so that I may ask a ques- 
tion or two? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from New Mexico. 


Mr. CHAVEZ. I understand that in 


New Mexico Abiquiu Dam was approved. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The project was ap- 
proved in the amount which was con- 
tained in the bill, with the exception of 
those things which might be involved 
in the statement of the Senator from 
Texas. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 


August 20 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Was there the inclu- 
sion of the item which contains flood 
protection for Socorro, N. Mex.? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Does the Senator 
refer to surveying? 

Mr. CHAVEZ. No. The Socorro item 
was for planning. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Excuse me. 
planning item is included. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. What about Dark 
Canyon, at Carlsbad, N. Mex.? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That was included. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. What about Los Es- 
teros, on the Pecos River? Was the 
planning money included? 

Mr. ELLENDER. All the planning 
money was included, I will say to my 
good friend from New Mexico. The rea- 
son I hesitated to answer the question is 
that, as the Senator knows, in respect to 
survey moneys, the moneys are not ear- 
marked. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Was the money ear- 
marked in the conference report for that 
part of the money which was to be used 
for the Los Esteros planning? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The planning mon- 
ey is in the bill. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. A lump sum? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The money isin the 
bill and is earmarked. I wanted to 
make a distinction as between the sur- 
vey funds and the planning money. In 
all cases, the planning money is identi- 
fied with the project for which the 
money is provided, whereas in the case 
of the surveys we provide a certain sum, 
but the selection of the projects is left 
to the discretion of the engineers. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The original bill pro- 
vided for some construction money for 
Socorro. Is that included? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Planning funds are 
included in the bill under Construction, 
general. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. That is in the bill? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. The original bill pro- 
vided for some money for Dark Canyon 
at Carlsbad on the Pecos River. Is that 
included? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is included. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. What about Two Riv- 
ers on the Pecos, at Roswell, N. Mex.? 

Mr. ELLENDER. There was nothing 
in the original bill for that. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Is there anything in 
the bill or in the conference report 
which has anything for Two Rivers at 
Roswell on the Pecos? 

Mr. ELLENDER. No, sir. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, If the Senator will 
indulge me, I should like to ask the 
chairman of the full Committee on Ap- 
propriations a question with respect to 
an item carried in the bill. The ques- 
tion has to do with the appropriation 
of $1,870,000 for the East Bench unit 
in the Beaverhead Country of Montana, 
which was agreed to in the Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and passed by 
the Senate unanimously, but which I 
understand was stricken in conference. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The Senator is cor- 
rect. I am sorry to say the States of 
Montana and Washington, to speak as 


The 
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gamblers do out West, have had a run 
of bad luck. I hope and pray that luck 
will change when we come to the next 
Congress. Those projects are merito- 
rious and ought to be provided for, but 
we could not persuade the House to do 


80. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank the chair- 
man of the committee. I want to assure 
the Senator that the Montana delega- 
tion, with or without the present speak- 
er, will be before him next year in an 
attempt to get funds. I thank the Sen- 
ator for his consideration. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. May I 
ask the distinguished chairman of the 
subcommittee handling the bill what ac- 
tion was taken with respect to construc- 
tion funds to initiate work on the Big 
Bend Dam? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Some construction 
money was provided; $600,000. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The 
$200,000 provided by the House was for 
planning, I believe. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. 
Senate added $400,000? 

Mr. ELLENDER. An additional 
$400,000 was added by the Senate. 
Mr. CASE of South Dakota. 

$600,000 was allowed? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. In com- 
menting on that, Mr. President, I should 
like to say it is appropriate to do this, 
and this is the right time to get the Big 
Bend Dam started. In July the Corps 
of Engineers closed the Oahe Dam, the 
great and large structure just above 
the Big Bend Dam site. Under the plan- 
ning by the engineers, Big Bend Reser- 
voir will act as a stilling basin and a 
regulating dam to take the surges of 
water from the high Oahe Dam and 
tame them, so to speak, to modify any 
damaging effects to the banks of the 
river below, especially during times 
when there may be ice. 

In addition, the omnibus rivers and 
harbors bill for this year settled the 
questions which have arisen with respect 
to the use of power from the Big Bend 
Reservoir, reserving for use in the State 
where the dam is located 50 percent of 
the power. 

This dam is a medium sized dam—at 
least, it is between the two great dams, 
Randall and Oahe. It seems appropriate 
with respect to the final dam to be con- 
structed in South Dakota that there 
should be some reservation of power. 

The language used in the omnibus 
bill described the dam as one on which 
construction had not yet been started. 
That bill was signed by the President 
in advance of the completion of action 
on the rivers and harbors appropriation 
bill, so it is appropriate we may start 
construction on the Big Bend Dam. 

I wish to express my appreciation to 
the Senate conferees for their recogni- 
tion of the merits of the dam and for the 
fact that it now is to be started in the 
orderly prosecution of work. 


The 


So the 
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Mr. ELLENDER. The Senate had a 
good case, I will say to my good friend 
from South Dakota. The motive which 
caused the House to take the position 
it did, I am sure, was that this is one 
of the last main stem dams in that area, 
to be placed under construction. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I thank 
the Senator. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Oregon. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I should like to 
ask the distinguished chairman of the 
Public Works Subcommittee the fate of 
the construction funds which were so 
appropriately and so valiantly added in 
the Senate for Green Peter Dam in the 
Santiam River watershed in the State 
of Oregon. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am sorry to say 
that the Senate conferees were forced 
to recede on the moneys provided for 
construction. There were two reasons 
advanced, as I recall. First was the 
fact that there is in that area some dif- 
ference of opinion among the people. 
Secondly, there is the fact that the 
project has not been completely planned. 

I elicited a promise from some of the 
members of the committee, who I am 
sure will be reelected to Congress, that 
when the matter is taken up next year, 
if the planning is completed, there will 
not be any difficulty in obtaining suffi- 
cient funds in order to start construc- 
tion. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana for his encourag- 
ing assurance. I know he will respect 
that assurance. I know the Senator 
from Louisiana realizes, as I do, that the 
Green Peter project has a very high and 
very favorable benefit-to-cost ratio, 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. Again, I want to 
express our appreciation for the cham- 
pioning by the Senator from Louisiana 
of that Green Peter project in our State. 
I have every faith in the Senator’s 
promise that next year we will secure 
those construction funds. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I promise the Sen- 
ator I shall do my best. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I know the Sena- 
tor will. 

I should like to ask a question about 
one other project in our State of Oregon. 
I believe we in the Senate were suc- 
cessful, under the leadership of the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana, in adding $750,000 
for improvement of the Rogue River Har- 
bor at Gold Beach, Oreg. Was that item 
retained in the conference, or was it 
dropped? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The conference al- 
lowed $750,000 for the Rogue River Har- 
bor project at Gold Beach. 

Mr. NEUBERGER. I thank the Sena- 
tor again for his great support of our 
Oregon projects. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record statements I have pre- 
pared relative to the action of the con- 
ference committee on the Yellowtail 
Dam and Reservoir, the fish hatcheries 


President, 
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in Miles City and Creston, and the East 
Bench unit in Montana, 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR MANSFIELD ON SUPPLE- 
MENTAL APPROPRIATIONS BILL 


When the Senate passed the supplemental 
appropriations bill last week it contained 
funds for several projects which were of 
extreme importance to the State of Mon- 
tana. They are projects on which the 
Montana Congressional delegation has spent 
considerable time and effort. 

The Senate included an appropriation of 
$2,500,000 for the payment to the Crow In- 
dian Tribe in Montana for the transfer of 
some 7,000 acres of land needed at the 
site of the construction of Yellowtail Dam 
and Reservoir. 

The Senate also adopted a floor amend- 
ment adding $675,000 for fish hatcheries in 
Pennsylvania, Idaho, Montana, and Ver- 
mont. These funds would have provided 
for the rehabilitation of the fish cultural 
station at Creston, Mont., estimated to cost 
$230,000. Also, $50,000 was earmarked for 
the completion of construction on the Miles 
City fish hatchery. 

I was most disappointed, as I know all 
Montanans will be, to learn that these items 
were rejected in conference. Continued de- 
lay in appropriating these funds will only 
add to the cost of this work and hinder 
the efficient operation of these hatcheries. 

The fishing demands of this country have 
increased tremendously in recent years and 
in my own State of Montana recreation has 
become one of its major industries. These 
increased demands cannot be met with in- 
adequate hatchery facilities. The Creston 
hatchery has needed modernization and ex- 
pansion for many years. The Miles City 
warm-water hatchery is new and the ad- 
ditional $50,000 would have allowed the 
unit to operate according to original speci- 
fications, but now the hatchery will not be 
able to do so. 

I had also hoped that the Congress would 
approve the direct appropriation of $2,500,- 
000 for the payment to the Crow Indians. 
This would insure the removal of the one 
remaining obstacle to construction of Yel- 
lowtail Dam, a multiple-purpose project on 
the Big Horn River in southeastern Mon- 
tana. 

However, I do understand that not all is 
lost and that the conference report on the 
public works appropriations bill deletes lan- 
guage precluding the use of funds for pay- 
ments to the Crow Indians as authorized 
in Senate Joint Resolution 2. In view of 
this action, I hope that the Secretary of the 
Interior will act expeditiously in earmarking 
Interior Department funds for this payment. 

The distinguished chairman of the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee [Mr. HAYDEN ] 
has assured me that the Yellowtail Dam and 
Montana’s fish hatchery needs at Creston, 
Ennis, and Miles City will receive early con- 
sideration in the next session of Congress. 
In the event that I am returned to the Sen- 
ate by the people of Montana, these projects 
will be among the very first to receive my 
immediate attention. 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR MANSFIELD ON EAST 

BENCH UNIT—PuBLIC WORKS APPROPRIA- 

TION BILL 


The conference report on the public works 
appropriations bill pertains to the appropri- 
ation of funds for some extremely important 
projects, their continued construction and 
planning of others. The conferees have ap- 
parently agreed upon a limitation of new 
starts and one of the important projects 
that has failed to receive approval in con- 
ference is the East Bench unit in south- 
western Montana near the city of Dillon, 
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When this bill passed the Senate, it con- 
tained an allowance of $1,870,000 for the ini- 
tiation of construction of the East Bench 
unit. This unit will provide full trrigation 
for 21,800 acres and supplemental water of 
28,000 acres that now have an inadequate 
water supply. This is an extremely im- 
portant project, enthusiastically supported 
by the local people. Repayment contract 
negotiations have proceeded on schedule and 
the Bureau of Reclamation is ready to go 
ahead with construcion as soon as funds are 
available. 

This project is a “natural” for early con- 
struction. Funds have been earmarked for 
planning on such projects as Bruces Eddy 
in the amount of half a million dollars, but 
there is a wide and very local disagreement 
as to the value of this proposed project. 
In the instance of East Bench all difficulties 
have been resolved. 

This news will be disappointing to the 
people in Beaverhead County. This is an 
important segment in the development of 
Montana's natural resources and you can be 
assured that the Montana Congressional 
delegation will again be leading the fight 
to obtain construction funds at the earliest 
possible date. I am confident that we will 
have the splendid cooperation of the able 
chairman of the Senate Committee on Ap- 
propriations [Mr. HAYDEN] in this matter. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
conclusion, I wish to say that I am in- 
debted to the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Arizona (Mr. HAYDEN], the 
chairman of the committee; to the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana (Mr. ELLENpDER], 
the chairman of the subcommittee; and 
to all the members of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, both Demo- 
crats and Republicans, for the support 
and encouragement which they have 
given to me. Even though we have lost 
out, in these dying days of the Congress, 
on these most worthy projects, I cer- 
tainly want the people of the State of 
Montana and my colleagues to know it 
was through no fault of the members of 
the Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions. I am indebted to each and every 
one of them for their courtesy, kindness, 
and consideration, and their efforts to 
help the people of Montana. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I should like to 
add my remarks to those of the Senator 
from Louisiana. We may not always 
agree on all things, but I know of no 
one who has devoted more effort to the 
details of the public-works bill. Even 
though Massachusetts did not get so 
many projects out of it, I know that the 
Senator did his work as fairly and con- 
scientiously as possible, with the inter- 
ests of the whole country at heart. 

rar ELLENDER. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I wish 
to join other Senators in paying my re- 
spects to the Senator from Louisiana for 
his devotion and dedication in connec- 
tion with this bill. The bill hardly af- 
fects Louisiana, but we of the West un- 
derstand and appreciate the fact that 
the Senator from Louisiana, who heads 
the committee, so well understands the 
problems of the West. I wish to join 
my colleagues in paying my respects and 
expressing my thanks. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

The report was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
House of Representatives announcing 
its action on certain amendments of the 
Senate to House bill 12858, which was 
read as follows: 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, U. S., 
August 20, 1958. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendments of the 
Senate numbered 3, 17, and 18 to the bill, 
(H. R. 12858), making appropriations for 
civil functions administered by the Depart- 
ment of the Army, certain agencies of the 
Department of the Interior, and the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, for the fiscal year 
ending June. 30, 1959, and for other pur- 
poses, and concur therein; 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate num- 
bered 12 to said bill, and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment insert: “Provided further, That 
no part of the funds herein appropriated 
shall be used for the construction of the 
Prosser Creek Dam and Reservoir (Washee 
project, California-Nevada) until the enact- 
ment into law of S. 4009, or similar legis- 
lation: Provided further, That no part of the 
funds herein appropriated shall be used for 
the construction of the Gray Reef Dam and 
Reservoir (Glendo unit, Missouri River Basin 
project) until said dam, and reservoir are 
specifically authorized.” 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate concur in the 
amendment of the House to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 12. 

The motion was agreed to. 


DEATH OF JUDGE SEABORNE L. 
DIGBY, FORMER MEMBER OF 
FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, this 
morning I received news of the death of 
Judge Seaborne L. Digby, who, Senators 
will recall, completed his term as a mem- 
ber of the Federal Power Commission 
only a few weeks ago. 

Judge Digby, a lifelong resident of 
Louisiana, died last night at his family 
home in Monroe, to which he had re- 
tired to engage in the private practice of 
law. 

This announcement comes to me as a 
great shock, tempered only with the sor- 
row felt in the passing of an old friend. 

Those of us who knew Judge Digby 
in an official capacity knew him to be a 
man of integrity and unsullied honor. 
This extended all through his public 
life—as district attorney and then judge 
of Lincoln and Union Parishes in Louisi- 
ana, as Louisiana Conservation Commis- 
sioner and then as a member of the 
Federal Power Commission. 

But even more than that, those of us 
who were privileged to know him as a 
friend knew by experience of his warm, 
personal touch. 

The State of Louisiana, and the Na- 
tion as well, has lost a valued citizen, one 
who gave unselfishly and unstintingly of 
himself. 


All of us will miss him. 
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SALE OF MILITARY EQUIPMENT TO 
NEUTRALIST INDONESIA 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, it is 
shocking to me—and I am sure it is 
shocking to the American people—to 
learn that the United States is embark- 
ing upon a program of selling military 
equipment to a so-called neutralist coun- 
try, Indonesia. 

Signing of an agreement with the Su- 
karno government was announced yes- 
terday by the State Department. The 
United States has already begun to ship 
small arms, trucks, jeeps, and communi- 
cation items for which Indonesia is to 
pay us either in American dollars or 
Indonesian currency. 

Being repaid with Indonesian money is 
about the equivalent of receiving play 
money. Such currency is not readily 
convertible into the sound currencies of 
the world. In other words, our military 
aid will probably wind up as a gift to the 
Sukarno government. 

According to the State Department, all 
of our military aid is intended to help 
maintain the internal security of Indo- 
nesia. Of course, this is a reference to 
the situation in Indonesia where there 
was open rebellion this year in an at- 
tempt to overthrow the Sukarno govern- 
ment, which the anti-Communist rebels 
considered too pro-Communist. 

It is no secret the Sukarno regime per- 
mitted Communists to hold government 
Office. It is no secret the Sukarno gov- 
ernment received tanks, heavy artillery, 
fighter planes, and bombers from Mos- 
cow puppets and allies; namely, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, and Yugoslavia. With 
such Communist aid, Sukarno was en- 
abled to quell the rebel uprising. 

Now that Sukarno apparently has 
crushed his anti-Communist opposition, 
the United States Government appar- 
ently is acting to shore up the Sukarno 
regime. 

This is on a par with the calculated 
risk the United States Government has 
been taking with Yugoslavia. Today, 
after 9 years and almost $2 billion of 
American aid, the Tito government is no 
closer to the Western allies than in 1949. 
When the chips are down, where will 
Tito be? He told the world time after 
time his soldiers would be marching 
shoulder to shoulder with the Soviet’s, 
and that they would march side by side 
together for a common objective. 

The question persists, where will the 
neutralists be when the chips are down; 
particularly the neutralists who seem to 
be sympathetic to the Communist cause? 

In my opinion, it is a waste of the 
taxpayers’ money and a deplorable dis- 
sipation of our limited resources to give 
aid to regimes that play footsie with the 
Communists and who ally themselves 
more often on the side of the Commu- 
nists than with us. 

It is high time we recognized the 
cloak of neutralism in many instances 
for what it is: A diplomatic device for 
playing both sides of the street and for 
masking sympathy for Communist goals 
and objectives. 

I, for one, seriously question the neu- 
trality of a Government whose leader 
has sided time after time against us in 
the U. N.; who favors the admission of 
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Red China to the U. N.; and who insists 
that socialism is on the march to destroy 
those who oppose it. 

Last April 24 Sukarno said: 

The new era will be marked by socialism 
and the brotherhood of man and the fall 
of capitalism and imperialism which is an 
historical certainty. Those who cannot un- 
derstand or oppose the trend of the times 
will be destroyed. 


It seems to me the American people 
should be given a full explanation of the 
reason for United States aid to a nation 
whose leader has already written off the 
capitalist countries of the world, of 
which the United States is the leading 
exponent. 

The American people are entitled to a 
full explanation of the reasons impell- 
ing the administration to decide to ship 
military aid to Sukarno. The American 
people are likewise entitled to be told of 
the extent of such aid and the scope of 
assistance under consideration for the 
future. 

Mr. President, we have a right to know 
whether we are pouring our dollars into 
a dry well. We have a right to know 
whether we are building up an arsenal 
which may well fall to a Communist 
coup in Indonesia. We have a right to 
know why we do not limit our aid. to 
those countries which are willing to 
stand up and be counted in the fight 
against communism. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to have inserted in the body of the 
Recorp at this point 1 editorial and 4 
newspaper articles dealing with this In- 
donesia problem: The editorial from to- 
day’s Washington Daily News, a news 
story from the Chicago Daily Tribune; of 
August 20, 1 item from the New York 
Times of August 20, and 2 items from 
the New York Times of August 19. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and articles were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

From the New York Times of 
August 19, 1958] 

UNITED STATES FLYING ARMS TO INDO- 
NESIANS—EQUIPMENT REPORTED SENT FROM 
JAPAN UNDER NEW WASHINGTON POLICY 

(By Bernard Kalb) j 

JAKARTA, INDONESIA, August 18.—The 
United States is reported to be airlifting 
some light military equipment for the In- 
donesian Army. This marks an important 
change in Washington's policy toward this 
neutralist nation, informed sources said to- 
night. 

en United States Air Force Globe- 
masters were said to have transported a 
variety of materiel into Indonesia from 
Japan in the last few days. It is believed 
additional equipment may be brought in 
by ship. 

Two of the Globemasters were said to have 
flown materiel to Kemajoran International 
Airport here last Friday and 2 more today. 
According to unofficial information, the 
Globemasters may bring in more equipment 
for Indonesia’s Army of about 200,000 men. 
The planes departed after unloading. 

NO PUBLIC ANNOUNCEMENT 

No public announcement has been made 
here of Washington’s latest attitude toward 
Jakarta on arms. But one is expected 
shortly. 

According to the source, delivery of light 
military equipment, such as rifles, machine 
guns and small vehicles, is in line with a 
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Washington decision reached early in Au- 
gust. No heavy equipment is believed to 
be included in the framework of the decision. 

This decision is regarded by observers as 
a significant change from the past Wash- 
ington policy toward this strategically situ- 
ated archipelago nation, the largest in south- 
east Asia. 

Jakarta had failed until now to purchase 
arms from the United States. Reports from 
Washington earlier this year expressed anxi- 
ety about developments in this capital. 


SUKARNO VERY HAPPY 


President Sukarno is reported to be very 
happy over the change, according to a palace 
source. Many observers predict improvement 
in the relations between the United States 
and Indonesia, which recently were strained. 

Speculation among observers was that the 
United States apparently had decided to sell 
military equipment to Indonesia partly on 
the belief that the Indonesian Army's high 
command was a force for stability in this 
crisis-burdened nation. Lt. Gen. Abdul Haris 


Nasut ion, Army Chief of Staff, is regarded by 


competent sources as being anti-Communist 
and his senior officers are regarded as being 
either anti-Communist or non-Communist. 

The army leadership, President Sukarno, 
and the Communist Party are regarded by 
most observers as the three major power fac- 
tors in Indonesia. The Communists scored 
major gains at the polls in last summer's 
regional elections to make them the largest 
vote-getting party on Java. 


COMMUNIST PARTY CURBED 


In recent months army leaders have taken 
various steps interpreted as being aimed at 
checking the freedom of action formerly en- 
joyed by the Communist Party. General 
Nasution, who is only 39 years old, is said to 
be regarded by Communist strategists as one 
of their chief enemies. 

It was impossible tonight to learn the value 
of the military equipment to be sent Indo- 
nesia. One guess was that it would come to 
several million dollars. Washington said in 
April that Indonesia had requested in the 
summer of 1957 arms valued at $600 million. 

Some observers speculated that several fac- 
tors had probably gone into Washington's re- 
ported decision on arms. One was that the 
central Sumatran rebellion—which the rebels 
said was aimed partly at forcing the forma- 
tion of a Jakarta government free of pro- 
Communist influence—had been put down. 
Another was that Indonesia turned earlier 
this year to the Communist bloc for military 
equipment and that Communist jet aircraft 
had already arrived here. Indonesians have 
said their country turned to the Communist 
bloc only after Washington had not taken 
favorable action on their request to buy 
arms. 

The Indonesian Army is western oriented 
in military tactics and about 300 of its officers 
have been trained in the United States. 
[From the New York Times of August 19, 
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Reps’ AID PROJECT IN INDONESIA FAILS— 
CANE-SUGAR MILL FINANCED BY EAST GER- 
MANS TURNS Our To BE A Frasco 

(By Greg MacGregor) 

JOGJAKARTA, INDONESIA.—The first major 
economic venture between Indonesia and the 
Communist world has brought confusion and 
angry words. 

The huge Madukiamo cane-sugar mill, 
built here by East Germany and manned by 
about 100 East German technicians in addi- 
tion to 500 Indonesian workers, was formal- 
ly opened May 29. But the sugar mill has yet 
to produce an ounce of marketable sugar. 

Construction of the project began in 1954. 
It was regarded by many observers as a move 
calculated to demonstrate that Indonesia 
was not solely dependent upon United States 
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aid. It was built at a cost of 250 million 
rupiah ($21 million at the legal rate). 

Financing of the machinery and most of 
the other equipment was done by an East 
Germany bank on the basis of a 1955 loan 
calling for repayment in 8 years at 214 
percent. 

PRODUCTION IS DELAYED 

The day after the opening ceremonies, it 
Was announced that certain technical and 
administrative delays would postpone actual 
production until June 5. On June 5 an- 
other, more terse announcement stated that 
production would begin June 12. 

On June 12 no announcement was made, 
but the mill did not go into production and 
it was reported that something had broken 
down. Two more efforts were made to get 
the mill into production with no better luck. 
It was then that angry words with charges 
and countercharges began. The Germans ac- 
cused the Indonesians first of stupidity and 
then of sabotage. The Indonesians replied 
with accusations of incompetence. 

Meanwhile, the peak of the sugarcane 
harvest season had been reached and huge 
quantities of raw cane, supplied principally 
by the Madubaru Sugar Co., were rotting 
at the mill where it had been shipped for 
processing. Sugarcane production is the 
main industry of this city. Finally, at great 
loss to the company, the raw cane still fit 
for processing was shipped to another mill to 
salvage part of the crop. 

The specific charges first made by the 
German technicians against the Indonesians 
were that Indonesian contractors had been 
unable to lay concrete foundations for plant 
operations. They said the foundations were 
out of line and showed lack of technical 
skill or carelessness. 


SABOTAGE IS CHARGED 


This was followed by a charge from the 
East German trade mission accusing Jakarta 
of sabotage. This charge was based on the 
alleged finding of a large piece of iron 
mangled in the grinders with the first load 
of stalks. 

The Indonesian mill manager, when told 
of these accusations, informed members of 
the local press on July 15 that the German 
charges were naive and laughable. He 
said the trouble was caused entirely by the 
unorthodox cooling and lubricating sys- 
tem. His countercharges were quickly 
backed up by charges from other Indone- 
sians that the whole construction was 
a flasco because the plant had been con- 
structed to process beet sugar instead of 
cane sugar. 

Apparently the East Germans have de- 
cided to shoulder the blame because word 
has been passed that indemnities would be 
paid for losses. The main group named was 
the Sugar Cane Planters Association of Jog- 
jakarta. East German spokesmen said 6 
million rupiahs would be paid to planters, 
transport companies, and sugar cutters for 
their losses. The total annual output for 
the mill should have been 250,000 tons. 


{From the Chicago Daily Tribune of August 


20, 1958] 
Rare UNITED States Pacr To SEND ARMS TO 
INDONESIA 
(By Joseph Hearst) 
WasHINGTON, August 19.—The United 


States is supplying an unspecified amount of 
arms to the Indonesian Government under 
an agreement signed last week in Jakarta, 
it was disclosed Tuesday by the State Depart- 
ment. 

The disclosure was not made until press 
reports were received from Indonesia that 
American Globemaster planes were airlifting 
the arms from Japan. 

Joseph Reap, State Department press of- 
ficer, told reporters the shipments include 
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small arms, trucks, jeeps, and communica- 
tions equipment. He said all of it is in- 
tended to help maintain the internal secu- 
rity of Indonesia. 


SIGNED BY AMBASSADOR 


Reap said the agreement was signed by 
United States Ambassador Howard P. Jones 
and Foreign Minister Subandrio and was 
kept secret at the request of President Su- 
karno. He said it provides that payment can 
be made either in American dollars or Indo- 
nesian currency, but he refused to disclose 
the value of the equipment. 

The decision to supply military equip- 
ment to the so-called neutralist Sukarno 
government marked a change in relations 
between the two governments, possibly re- 
fiecting Washington approval of Sukarno's 
reappraisal of Communists in his country. 
Whereas Sukarno and his national party had 
shown tolerance for the Communists there 
has been a recent cooling in this attitude 
and steps have been taken to trim the in- 
fluence of the Reds. 


TURNED DOWN PREVIOUSLY 


Sukarno sought military supplies from the 
United States early last year, but the State 
Department weighed the request against In- 
donesia’s claim to Netherlands New Guinea, 
decided the arms might be used for offen- 
sive purposes, and turned down the request. 
When the rebellion against Sukarno’s gov- 
ernment flared into fighting in Sumatra and 
other islands Secretary of State John Fos- 
ter Dulles took the position that the United 
States should not supply either side. 

The rebellion now has virtually been 
stamped out and the American Government 
appears to have decided to reward Sukarno's 
swing away from the Communists by help- 
ing strengthen his army against possible 
trouble that may be created by the Reds. 

[From the New York Times of 
August 20, 1958] 


INDONESIANS HAIL UNITED STATES ARMS 
SALES—AMOUNT OF EQUIPMENT AND TERMS 
Nor Yer SETTLED—AIRLIFT To Go ON 


(By Bernard Kalb) 


JAKARTA, INDONESIA.—Foreign Ministry cir- 
cles expressed satisfaction today over an 
agreement with the United States to buy 
United States military equipment. 

They also interpreted it as a sign that 
Washington had at long last realized it is 
to the mutual benefit of both countries if 
the United States deals directly with Indo- 
nesia without considering Washington's pol- 
icy toward The Hague. 

The Netherlands, the former colonial 
power here, is a United States ally in the 
North Atlantic Alliance. 

The agreement formally announced to- 
night was regarded by observers as certain 
to go a long way toward improving the 
recently strained relations between Jakarta 
and Washington. 

The formal announcement was made by 
the Foreign Ministry in a brief statement 
that, in effect, signified the Washington pol- 
icy on the longstanding question of selling 
military materiel to this troubled country 
had undergone a basic shift. Past United 
States policy had been to hold off on a fa- 
vorable decision on Jakarta’s request to pur- 
chase arms. 


TERMS NOT SETTLED 


The exact amount of military equipment 
to be sold to Indonesia and the terms of 
purchase have to be agreed upon, according 
to some sources. But tonight’s statement 
by Indonesia, which follows an active inde- 
pendent foreign policy, noted that the sale 
would be on a commercial basis. 

Actually tonight’s annocuncement, which 
confirmed an earlier report of the arms sale, 
was something of an anticlimax. Word al- 
ready had gotten around the Capital that 
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four United States Air Force Globemasters 
had airlifted light military equipment to 
Indonesia beginning last Friday. 

Two more globemasters were expected to 
bring materiel tomorrow. It was learned 
that 10 or more globemasters might pick up 
equipment at United States depots in Japan, 
Korea, and the Philippines until. au that 
could be airborne had been flown in. 
Heavier materiel is expected by ship. 

The fact that the United States was pre- 
pared to sell military equipment to Indonesia 
was interpreted by Western observers here as 
a sign of growing confidence by Washington 
that Indonesia could triumph over her press- 
ing economic and political problems. 

Not the least of these is the problem of 
the Communist Party that emerged from last 
summer's regional elections on Java as the 
No. 1 vote-getting party on this heavily pop- 
ulated island. But army leaders recently 
have taken a series of moves that are widely 
regarded as curbing some of the freedom of 
action formerly enjoyed by the Communists. 

It is no secret the West had grave doubts 
Indonesia could combat her internal stresses 
and subversive elements. 

But the last few months, in the opinion 
of some diplomatic observers, has shown that 
a number of Indonesia’s key leaders have 
been moving to meet the nation’s recurring 
crises. 

ARMS PACT SIGNED AUGUST 13 


The arms agreement was officially reported 
to have been signed August 13 between For- 
eign Minister Subandrio and United States 
Ambassador Howard P. Jones. 

Tonight's Foreign Ministry announcement 
said Indonesia would use the arms to com- 
plete modernization of her forces as she had 
been doing through the purchase of arms 
from various other countries in the last few 
months. 

This was a reference to military equipment 
bought from the Communist bloc. 

Indonesia also announced tonight that she 
would not seek inclusion of her dispute with 
the Netherlands over Wet New Guinea in the 
agenda of the regular session of the United 
Nations Assembly. 

The statement said that because of both 
the Dutch attitude and United Nations pro- 
cedures it is clear the United Nations could 
not yet solve colonial issues. Indonesia 
claims West New Guinea, which is held by 
the Dutch. 


[From the Washington Daily News of August 
20, 1958] 


INDONESIAN ENIGMA 


The United States Government announced 
yesterday it was rushing arms to the Sukarno 
government of Indonesia which still has an 
anti-Communist rebellion on its hands. 

President Sukarno is reported very happy 
over this. He should be, for only a few 
months ago Washington officialdom was in- 
dicating sympathy for the rebel cause. 

At the same time we have about 2,000 
United States marines arriving at Singapore. 
We say this is for additional shore leave and 
fleet training. Radio Moscow says it’s to 
encourage the Indonesian rebels—whose 
main strength is just across the strait from 
Singapore. What is Sukarno going to think? 

Could be that he is as confused as ever. 
In a 2-hour oration the other day he plugged 
both the American Declaration of Independ- 
ence and Karl Marx’ Communist Manifesto. 
“Furthermore,” said Sukarno thoughtfully, 
“it has been a year of challenge.” 

He was certainly right about that—a year 
of real challenge for anyone trying to under- 
stand Indonesia, or even following what our 
Government thinks about it. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BRIDGES. I yield to the Senator 
from Oregon. 
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Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator for 
his forthrightness in speaking on this 
subject. As he knows, we sent a great 
deal of military supplies into Iraq for 
purposes of internal security. 

Mr. THYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator speak a little louder? I cannot 
hear the Senator. 

Mr. MORSE. I just pointed out what 
I am sure the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire already knows. We sent millions 
of dollars of military supplies into Iraq 
on the basis of the rationalization given 
by the State Department that it was for 
purposes of maintaining internal secu- 
rity. I am advised by my associate here 
that it amounts to about $54 million. 
However, it did not maintain much in- 
ternal security, if that were a legitimate 
purpose for sending it, which, of course, 
I deny. But even if we take the State 
Department premise, it did not maintain 
internal order. I ask the Senator from 
New Hampshire if he shares my suspi- 
cion that those military supplies are now 
in hands that are not very pro-western. 

Mr. BRIDGES. I share the Senator's 
suspicion, and so far as I am concerned, 
I am growing sick and tired of American 
resources being poured out to countries 
that are playing footsie with the Com- 
munists and on practically all the great 
issues stand up with the Communists 
against the United States. 

Mr. MORSE. I share that point of 
view. I believe my point of view prob- 
ably extends beyond the point to which 
the Senator from New Hampshire might 
go. I am opposed to sending American 
arms into any country of the world 
which is internally so disturbed and dis- 
rupted and on the verge of civil war that 
shipments of our arms to it are inter- 
preted as indicating that we are taking 
sides in an internal disturbance. I think 
when we follow such a course of action 
we only feed the propaganda grist mill of 
the Communists, and they make a plau- 
sible argument about it to the people in 
the areas of the world they are trying to 
take away from us. The Communists 
say that we are sending arms to the dis- 
turbed area in order to maintain some 
particular local government against 
which the people are in revolt. 

I am glad the Senator from New 
Hampshire has raised the issue. I do not 
ask him to go as far as I go in this mat- 
ter, but I believe his comments are a 
fitting premise for me to declare my 
point of view once more. I am opposed 
to sending American arms into any 
country for the purpose of maintaining 
internal order. When all is said and 
done, that is exactly what we did in Leb- 
anon. We poured military supplies in 
there, too. The supplies failed to main- 
tain internal order, and so we had to 
send American boys in to maintain the 
Chamoun government, to which the 
President committed himself without the 
consent of the Congress of the United 
States. When Chamoun is replaced in 
September, where are we going to be? 
We know what the Secretary of State 
is doing these days. He is trying to save 
face in the United Nations for the hor- 
rendous blunder he and the President 
made in Lebanon, but he has no face left 
to save. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the following bills of the Senate: 

S. 1258. An act for the relief of M. Sgt. 


Robert A. Espe; 

S. 1801. An act for the relief of Guerdon 
Plumley: 

S. 3776. An act to extend the time for the 
collection of tolls to amortize the cost, in- 
cluding reasonable interest and financing 
cost, of the construction of a bridge across 
the Missouri River at or near Miami, Mo.; 

S. 3966. An act to amend Public Law 85- 
422; and 

S. 4169. An act to amend the act of June 
10, 1938, relating to participation by the 
United States in the International Criminal 
Police Organization. 


The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 469) to 
protect producers and consumers against 
misbranding and false advertising of the 
fiber content of textile fiber products, 
and for other purposes; asked a confer- 
ence with the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
that Mr. Harris, Mr. WiitraMs of Missis- 
sippi, Mr. Mack of Illinois, Mr. WOLVER- 
Ton, and Mr. Bennett of Michigan were 
appointed managers on the part of the 
House at the conference. 

The message further announced that 
the House had disagreed to the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
11477) to amend chapter 223 of title 18, 
United States Code, to provide for the 
admission of certain evidence, and for 
other purposes; asked a conference with 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
CELLER, Mr. WALTER, Mr. WILLISs, Mr. 
KEATING, and Mr. CRAMER were ap- 
pointed managers on the part of the 
House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had severally agreed to the 
amendment of the Senate to the follow- 
ing bills and joint resolutions of the 
House: 

H.R.109. An act to incorporate the Jew- 
ish War Veterans, U. S. A., National Me- 
morial, Inc.; i 

H. R.1494. An act for tbe relief of the 
Southwest Research Institute; 

H. R. 4642. An act to establish a Com- 
mission and Advisory Committee on Inter- 
national Rules of Judicial Procedure; 

H. R. 7860. An act to amend section 1 of 
the act of July 24, 1956 (70 Stat. 625), en- 
titled “To provide that payments be made 
to certain members of the Pine Ridge Sioux 
‘Tribe of Indians as reimbursement for dam- 
ages suffered as the result of the establish- 
ment of the Pine Ridge aerial gunnery 
range.“; 

H. R. 9833. An act to amend section 27 ot 
the Merchant Marine Act of 1920; 

H. R. 11078. An act to promote boating 
safety on the navigable waters ot the United 
States, its Territories, and the Distriet ot 
Columbia; to provide coordination and co- 
operation with the States in the interest of 
uniformity of boating laws; and for other 


purposes; 

H. R. 12670. An act to provide for addi- 
tional payments to the Indians of the Crow 
Creek Sioux Reservation, S. Dak., whose 
lands have been acquired for the Fort Ran- 
dall Dam and Reservoir project, and for 
other purposes; 
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H. R. 12663. An act to provide for addi- 
tional payments to the Indians of the Lower 
Brule Sioux Reservation, S. Dak., whose 
lands have been acquired for the Fort Ran- 
dall Dam and Reservoir project, and for 
other purposes; 

H. J. Res. 648. Joint resolution providing 
for a joint session of Congress for com- 
memorating the 150th anniversary of the 
birth of Abraham Lincoln; and 

H. J. Res. 659. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens. 


The message further announced that 
the House had severally agreed to the 
amendments of the Senate to the follow- 
ing bills and joint resolutions of the 
House: 

H. R. 5497. An act to amend the Water- 
shed Protection and Flood Prevention Act; 

H. R. 11668. An act to amend section 39 
of the Trading With the Enemy Act of Octo- 
ber 6, 1917, as amended; 

H. R. 12216. An act to designate the dam 
and reservoir to be constructed on the Cum- 
berland River near Carthage, Tenn., as the 
“Cordell Hull Dam and Reservoir”; 

H. R. 12303. An act to amend the Revised 
Organic Act of the Virgin Islands; 

H. R. 12632. An act authorizing Gus A, 
Guerra, his heirs, legal representatives and 
assigns, to construct, maintain, and oper- 
ate a toll bridge across the Rio Grande, at or 
near Rio Grande City, Tex.; 

H. R. 12662. An act to provide for the 
acquisition of lands by the United States 
required for the reservoir created by the 
construction of Oahe Dam on the Missouri 
River and for rehabilitation of the Indians 
of the Standing Rock Sioux Reservation in 
South Dakota and North Dakota, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 12808. An act to amend the Federal- 
Aid Highway Act of 1958 to extend for an 
additional 2 years the estimate of cost of 
completing the Interstate System; 

H. R. 12883. An act to provide for certain 
improvements relating to the Capitol Power 
Plant and its distribution systems; 

H. J. Res. 635. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 653. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens; and 

H. J. Res. 661. Joint resolution to waive 
certain provisions of section 212 (a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act in behalf 
of certain aliens. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 

S. 540. An act for the relief of the Board 
of National Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America; 

S. 552. An act to confer jurisdiction upon 
the United States Court of Claims to hear, 
determine, and render judgment upon the 
claim of Auf der Heide-Aragona, Inc., of 
West New York, N. J.; 

S. 571. An act for the relief of George P. 
E. Caesar, Jr.; 

S. 2001. An act for the relief of AlaLu 
Duncan Dillard; 

S. 2057. An act for the relief of Diana 
Elaine Greig; 

S. 2216. An act for the relief of John C. 
Walsh; 

S. 2955. An act for the relief of Kazuko 
Young; 

S. 3004. An act for the relief of Joanna 
Strutynska; 

S. 3219. An act for the relief of Mrs. Mar- 
garet Graham Bonnalie; 

S. 3221. An act for the relief of Erika Mar- 
garetha Zintl Pearce; 
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* S. 3300, An act for the relief of Jean Andre 
aris; 

S. 3308. An act for the relief of Itzhak 
Aronovici; 

S. 3357. An act for the relief of Arturo 
Ernesto Audrain y Campos; 

S. 3445. An act for the relief of Teruko K. 
Jackson; 

S. 3448. An act to authorize the acquisi- 
tion and disposition of certain private lands 
and the establishment of the size of farm 
units on the Seedskadee reclamation proj- 
ect, Wyoming, and for other purposes; 

S. 3502. An act to amend the Federal Air- 
port Act in order to extend the time for 
making grants under the provisions of such 
act, and for other purposes; 

S. 3509. An act for the relief of Wong 
Wing Boa; 

S. 3547. An act for the relief of Andrejs 
Pablo Mierkalns; 

S. 3607. An act for the relief of Harvey L. 
Forden; 

S. 3640. An act for the relief of Daniel 
(Nathaniel) Rosenzweig; 

S. 3739. An act for the relief of Hermine 
Elmon Papazian; 

S. 3743. An act for the relief of Cynthia 
Elizabeth Jefferson (Mimi Kurosaka) and 
Sylvia Elise Jefferson (Junko Tano); 

S. 3768. An act for the relief of Hing Man 
Chau; 

S. 3789. An act for the relief of Donald J. 
Marion; 

S. 3801. An act for the relief of Klara 
Leitner and her daughter, Sylvia Leitner; 

S. 3826. An act for the relief of Concet- 
tina Iannacchino; 

S. 3921. An act for the relief of Peter 
Tillner; 

S. 4020. An act for the relief of Kunio 
Inouye (Sparkman); 

S. 4021. An act to establish the United 
States Study Commission on the Savannah, 
Altamaha, St. Marys, Apalachicola-Chatta- 
hoochee, and Perdido-Escambia River Basins, 
and intervening areas; 

S. 4053. An act to extend the boundaries 
of the Siskiyou National Forest in the State 
of Oregon, and for other purposes; 

S. 4071. An act to provide more effective 
price, production adjustment, and market- 
ing programs for various agricultural com- 
modities; 

S. 4081. An act for the relief of Marianne 
(Sachiko) Fuller; 

S. 4196. An act to amend the Intercoastal 
Shipping Act, 1933 (47 Stat. 1425), as 
amended, to authorize incorporation of con- 
tract terms by reference in short-form docu- 
ments; and 

H. R. 7125. An act to make technical 
changes in the Federal excise tax laws, and 
for other purposes. 


ENFORCEMENT OF STATE STAT- 
UTES PRESCRIBING CRIMINAL 
PENALTIES FOR SUBVERSIVE AC- 

_ TIVITIES 
The Senate resumed the considera- 

tion of the bill (S. 654) to amend title 

18, United States Code, to authorize the 

enforcement of State statutes prescrib- 

ing criminal penalties for subversive 
activities. 

Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, Sen- 
ate bill 654, although very brief in con- 
tent, is designed to restore to the respec- 
tive States the power and authority to 
maintain and enforce their State laws 
against sedition and subversion. 

Prior to 1956, it was believed that the 
individual States could legislate and en- 
force their own laws on matters of sedi- 
tion and subversion, as they had done 
for over a century. However, in 1956, 
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the Supreme Court of the United States 
held in the case of Pennsylvania versus 
Steve Nelson that State laws on the sub- 
ject of subversion were superseded by 
Federal legislation in this field. The 
Court said, in effect, that the Smith Act 
of 1940, the Internal Security Act of 1950, 
and the Communist Control Act of 1954 
have given the Federal Government an 
exclusive area in which to operate. 

Therefore, I introduced S. 654 which 
has since been reported favorably by the 
Judiciary Committee of the Senate. The 
bill will make it clear beyond a reason- 
able doubt that Congress had no inten- 
tion of eliminating the reserve powers of 
the States in the field. of sedition and 
subversion. This bill will amend the 
Smith Act of 1940 and make it positive 
that State laws against sedition and sub- 
version are not preempted by Federal 
legislation on the same subject. It will, 
for all time, make the law clear and in- 
contestable that Congress has no inten- 
tion of excluding State enforcement of 
their own sedition laws. 

There is no question concerning legis- 
lative intent in this matter. I have been 
privileged to sit in this great legislative 
body for more than 22 years, and as a 
result of this experience it is my firm 
belief that the decision of the United 
States Supreme Court in the so-called 
Steve Nelson case goes far beyond my 
intent and the intent of Congress when 
it passed the Smith Act, which the Court 
interpreted in making its decision. This 
case is but one of several far-reaching 
decisions by the Court in recent years 
which have attracted national atten- 
tion. 

Whatever the Yoatoning may be for 
some of these decisions, I have no inten- 
tion at this point of going into an ex- 
tended discussion. However, I will say, 
without hesitation, that certain of these 
decisions I disagree with emphatically. 
I therefore want it made crystal clear 
for the future what the intention of 
Congress is in the field of sedition and 
subversion, for I believe this to be one 
of the most urgent questions of our time. 

This bill has the recommendation of 
the Department of Justice, and many 
State law-enforcement agencies, includ- 
ing the National Association of Attor- 
neys General. If this bill is enacted, it 
will once again allow the States to oper- 
ate in partnership with the Federal 
Government in the serious and continu- 
ing business of investigating and prose- 
cuting criminal subversion. It will re- 
store stability and balance to our Na- 
tional and State security programs. 

Mr. President, there are two basic 
truths in this field which I believe need 
reemphasizing: 

First. The power of the States to pro- 
tect themselves is older than the United 
States Constitution. This power in the 
States was expressly reserved to them 
by the 10th amendment. 

Second. There is an inherent mutual 
duty in the individual States and the 
Federal Government to cooperate in 
their mutual protection. 

When the time comes that we must 
look exclusively to either the States or 
to the Federal Government for protec- 
tion, then this Nation will perish. Here 
is clearly an area for joint action by the 
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Federal Government and the several 
States, one complementing the other in 
our mutual protection. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, for 
myself and in behalf of 33 of my col- 
leagues, I offer an amendment, which 
I send to the desk and ask to have stated. 
The amendment is cosponsored by Sen- 
ators BRIDGES, BRICKER, RUSSELL, MUNDT, 
SCHOEPPEL, THURMOND, WATKINS, YOUNG, 
COTTON, SMATHERS, LONG, MARTIN of 
Pennsylvania, BUTLER, BARRETT, CURTIS, 
MALONE, GOLDWATER, JORDAN, BYRD, 
CAPEHART, FULBRIGHT, MARTIN of Iowa, 
ROBERTSON, HOLLAND, HILL, BENNETT, 
SPARKMAN, STENNIS, HICKENLOOPER, WIL- 
LIAMS, IvES, TALMADGE, and ELLENDER. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
committee amendment will have to be 
disposed of first. The question is on 
agreeing to the committee amendment. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. MORSE. Is it understood that if 
the Senate adopts the committee amend- 
ment at this time, each Senator re- 
serves his right to offer another amend- 
ment even though his amendment may 
not relate to the same subject matter 
as the committee amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
committee amendment is a two-word 
amendment. 

The committee amendment itself 
would not be open to amendment, but 
any other part of the bill would be open 
to amendment. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arkansas will state it. 

Mr. McCLELLAN, Mr. President, will 
the adoption of the committee amend- 
ment preclude the offering and consid- 
eration of the amendment which I have 
presented, and which is in the nature of 
a substitute for the entire bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Arkansas wish to pur- 
sue his amendment? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The Senator from Arkansas offers his 
amendment, which is in the nature of 
a substitute. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. It is in the nature 
of a substitute for the entire bill. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield so that I may suggest the 
absence of a quorum? We are getting 
into a very important area. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I have no objec- 
tion, if I may be recognized, so that I 
may proceed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. Without objection, the 
committee amendment is agreed to. 

The amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 1, 
beginning on line 3, it is proposed to 
strike all down to and including the 
analysis which follows line 18, on page 
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2, and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

That (a) chapter 1 of title 1 of the United 
States Code is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new section: 


“$ 7. Preemption—Federal and State stat- 
utes 

“No act of Congress shall be construed as 
indicating an intent on the part of Congress 
to occupy the field in which such act oper- 
ates, to the exclusion of any State laws on 
the same subject matter unless such act 
contains an express provision to that effect, 
or unless there is a direct and positive con- 
flict between such act and the State law so 
that the two cannot be reconciled or con- 
sistently stand together.” 

(b) The analysis of chapter 1 of title 1 
of the United States Code is amended by 
inserting at the end thereof the following 
new section: 


7. Preemption—Federal and State statutes.” 
Sec. 2. (a) Chapter 115 of title 18, United 

States Code, is amended. by adding at the 

end thereof the following new section: 

“$ 2392. Enforcement of State statutes 

“Except to the extent specifically provided 
by any statute hereafter enacted by the 
Congress, the enactment of (a) any pro- 
vision of law contained in this chapter or 
in chapter 37, 67, or 105 of this title, (b) 
the Subversive Activities Control Act of 
1950, (c) the Communist Control Act of 1954, 
or (d) any other act of Congress heretofore 
or hereafter enacted which prescribes any 
criminal penalty for any act of subversion 
or sedition against the Government of the 
United States or any State of the United 
States, shall not prevent the enforcement 
in the courts of any State of any statute 
of such State prescribing any criminal 
penalty for any act, attempt, or conspiracy 
to commit sedition against such State or 
the United States, or to overthrow the Gov- 
ernment of such State or the Government 
of the United States. 

“As used in this section, the term ‘State’ 
includes any State of the United States, the 
Territory of Alaska, the Territory of Ha- 
wali, and the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico.” 

(b) The analysis of chapter 115 of title 
18, United States Code, is amended by in- 
serting at the end thereof the following new 
item: 

“2392. Enforcement of State statutes.” 


Amend the title so as to read: 


To establish rules of interpretation gov- 
erning questions of the effect of acts of 
Congress on State laws. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute of- 
fered by the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from New York for 
a question. 

Mr, JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield, so that I may suggest the 
absence of a quorum? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Will the Senator 
from New York withhold his suggestion 
of the absence of a quorum until after 
I have yielded to the Senator from 
Oregon? 

Mr. JAVITS. Very well. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon will state it. 

Mr. MORSE. Is the amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from Arkansas, in 
the form of a substitute for the bill, in 
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turn subject to an amendment in the 
nature of a substitute? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment in the nature of a substitute 
is open to amendment. 

Mr. MORSE. It may be amended by 
way of an amendment in the nature of a 
substitute? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It would 
also be open to amendment. 

Mr. MORSE. I was satisfied that that 
was the rule, but I thought we should 
make our record at every step, because 
subsequently I shall offer an amendment 
in the nature of a substitute to the Mc- 
Clellan amendment in the nature of a 
substitute. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, do I 
understand correctly that the Chair has 
ruled that an amendment in the nature 
of a substitute can be offered to an 
amendment in the nature of a substitute? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is informed that an amendment 
in the nature of a substitute can be of- 
fered to an amendment in the nature of 
a substitute. That would be in order. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. May I inquire if 
another substitute can be offered for the 
second substitute? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Another 
substitute can be offered. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I should like to 
have the Chair cite the rule under which 
an amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute can be offered for an amendment 
in the nature of a substitute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Rule 
XVIII controls. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am not so much 
concerned about technicalities; I simply 
want to have my proposal considered. 

Now I am happy to yield to the Sen- 
ator from New York for the purpose of 
suggesting the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. JAVITS. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Arkansas yield for that 


purpose? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield for that 
purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 


The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


Aiken Gore Monroney 
Allott Green orse 
Anderson Hayden Morton 
Barrett Hennings Mundt 

1 Hickenlooper Murray 
Bennett Hill Neuberger 
Bible Hoblitzell O'Mahoney 
Bricker Humphrey Pastore 
Bridges Ives Potter 
Bush Jackson Proxmire 
Butler Javits Purtell 

Jenner Revercomb 
Capehart Johnson, Tex. Robertson 
Carroll Johnston, S. C. Russell 
Case, N. J. Jordan Saltonstall 
Case, S. Dak. Kefauver Schoeppel 
Chavez Kennedy Smith, Maine 
Church Kerr Smith, N. J. 
Clark Knowland Sparkman 
Cooper Kuchel Stennis 
Cotton Langer Symington 
Curtis Lausche Talmadge 
Dirksen Long Thurmond 
Douglas Magnuson Thye 
Malone Watkins 

Eastland Mansfield Wiley 
Ellender Martin, Iowa Williams 
Ervin Martin, Pa. Yarborough 
Fulbright McClellan Young 
Goldwater McNamara 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
THurRMOND in the chair). A quorum is 
present. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, at 
the outset, I wish to say that I whole- 
heartedly support, and shall vote for, 
Senate bill 654. My amendment is not 
an effort or device or act to in any way 
sabotage that bill. I commend the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Hamp- 
shire for introducing it. I was very 
happy to join with him, among other 
Senators, as a cosponsor of it. I think 
the legislation is needed. I think the 
substitute, with the additional provi- 
sions it contains, is also needed. 

The amendment, as I have stated, is in 
the nature of a substitute. It modifies 
all of S. 654. We are not eliminating it. 
It would simply add to the bill the addi- 
tional provisions of H. R. 3 as it passed 
the House of Representatives on July 17, 
with two minor technical and perfecting 
amendments. 

Mr. President, on January 7, last, for 
myself and 14 other Senators on both 
sides of the aisle, I introduced S. 337, a 
companion bill of H. R. 3. It was a bill 
to establish rules of interpretation 
covering questions of the effects of acts 
of Congress on State law. 

I had introduced a similar bill in the 
84th Congress. This substitute is com- 
paratively short, and I think it can be 
said that to explain it requires merely 
a reading of H. R. 3 as it passed the 
House of Representatives. I believe the 
vote by which it passed the House was 
241 to 155, with the other Members of 
the House not voting. 

Primarily, H. R. 3, as is true of the 
substitute here proposed, is designed to 
correct a situation that exists under 
present rulings of the United States Su- 
preme Court, that where Congress has 
enacted legislation on any subject, the 
States are deprived of all power to enact 
or enforce similar laws on the same sub- 
ject, even though not in conflict with a 
Federal act. 

This substitute will do two things. 
First, an act of Congress would not re- 
peal a State law, or nullify it, or preempt 
a field, unless the Congress specifically 
said so. And, second, State laws would 
not be declared by the Supreme Court 
as being ineffective and incapable of en- 
forcement unless they were in irrecon- 
cilable conflict with the Federal law. 

I may say, Mr. President, that until 
recently, through the years, that had 
been the manner of construction. It had 
been a well recognized principle that 
where the State law and the Federal law 
did not clash to the extent that one of 
them had to be rendered ineffective, 
State laws remained valid. 

What the proposal really means is 
that the Federal law will remain su- 
preme in those cases where it is not in 
conflict with State law or where the 
Congress specifically provides that this 
legislation preempts the field. 

In other words, we are simply saying 
that if it is the intent of Congress to 
preempt a legislative field and take over 
jurisdiction from the States, Congress 
should say so specifically, and not leave 
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it to the guess of the Court as to what the 
Congress intended. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, would the 
Senator rather complete his statement 
and yield for a question afterward, or 
does he care to yield now? 

Mr. McCLELLAN, I shall be glad to 
yield at this point. 

Mr. ERVIN. As a matter of fact, as I 
understand the amendment, from my 
reading of it, one of the tests of con- 
struction to be employed is confined to 
the question whether there is a conflict 
between a Federal and a State statute 
in the field in which both the Federal 
Government—or the Congress—and the 
State have power to legislate. 

I notice that in the test, so far as a 
conflict is concerned, the Senator has ex- 
pressed in exactly the same language 
which was employed by the Supreme 
Court in the case of Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas Railway against Haber, reported 
in 169, United States Supreme Court 
Reports, at page 613. 

I. notice that the amendment in this 
respect uses the exact language used by 
the Court on page 623 of that opinion, 
wherein the Court stated: 

May not these statutory. provisions stand 
without obstructing or embarrassing the ex- 
ecution of the act of Congress? This ques- 
tion must of course be determined with ref- 
erence to the settled rule that a statute en- 
acted in execution of a reserved power of the 
State is not to be regarded as inconsistent 
with an act of Congress passed in the execu- 
tion of a clear power under the Constitution, 
unless the repugnance or conflict is so direct 
and positive that the two acts cannot be 
reconciled or stand together. 


I notice the Senator’s amendment uses 
the last words. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Will the Senator 
give us the date of that decision? 

Mr. ERVIN. This decision was 
handed down in 1897. I may say it is in 
complete harmony with scores of other 
opinions of the Supreme Court, 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That had been the 
rule of construction until recently. We 
are simply undertaking to say by a stat- 
ute that we shall go back to the long- 
tested, tried, and proved rule of con- 
struction that had been followed. 

Mr. ERVIN. In other words, one sec- 
tion of the Senator’s amendment under- 
takes to reaffirm the rule of construction 
which had existed since the foundation 
of the Republic, and also to prescribe a 
rule of construction in cases where the 
acts of Congress and the acts of a State 
in a field where both governments are 
entitled to legislate were not in conflict. 
In that case the Senator’s amendment is 
designed to clear up some ambiguity in 
the law which is mentioned in the Steve 
Nelson case, wherein the court quoted 
Hines v. Davidowitz (312 U. S. 52, 67) 
and stated there is no single crystal- 
clear test as to when the Federal law oc- 
cupies the entire field where there is no 
conflict between the provisions of the 
Federal law and the State law. The 
Senator merely proposes to provide in 
that instance a crystal-clear test—that 
is, the Congress shall indicate in an act, 
by the express words, that the act is in- 
tended to preempt the field, and thus give 
a crystal-clear test, instead of the am- 
biguous tests which are now employed. 
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Mr. McCLELLAN. I think we had a 
crystal-clear test before, under the prec- 
edents of the court, but since they are 
not now followed, we are undertaking to 
establish that test and that rule by 
statute. 

May I say the authority of the States 
to enact and enforce legislation will re- 
main concurrent with that of the Con- 
gress in all other fields, unless such au- 
thority is denied to the States by the 
Constitution, and in those areas where 
legislative authority under the Constitu- 
tion is reserved exclusively to the States. 

It is the ruling of the Supreme Court 
that whenever the Congress enacts legis- 
lation on any given subject, its jurisdic- 
tion becomes exclusive and no State law 
on the same subject can be enforced. 
We all know that during the past 25 
years, the Congress has legislated pretty 
well all over the waterfront in the regu- 
lation of commerce and general welfare 
laws. A continuation of this trend will 
seriously impair the power and authority 
of the respective States to legislate in 
these fields and to substantially at least 
nullify the 10th amendment to the Con- 
stitution, which reserves to the States all 
powers not granted to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

No more glaring example can be found 
than that in the decision of the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania in Commonwealth 
against Nelson, upheld by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. We are all 
familiar with that case. I do not think 
there is any Member of Congress, in the 
enactment of the Smith Act, who had 
any thought of preempting the legislative 
field in subversion and sedition. That is 
what S. 654 and the pending amendment 
are designed to correct. 

I will say if this situation should be 
corrected in the field of sedition, why 
should it not be corrected in other fields? 
I know sedition is an important field, 
but there are other very important fields, 
also. If it is proper to preserve the 
State laws in that field notwithstanding 
the fact that the Supreme Court has for 
the present, at least, stricken them down, 
why is it not proper to preserve the tra- 
ditional rule of construction which was 
followed so well and successfully for so 
many years without trespass on the 
rights of States? 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I note, 
in comparing the language of H. R. 3 
with the language of S. 654, that the 
first part deals with the matter of pre- 
emption, which the Senator is discussing. 
However, the latter part of H. R. 3 seems 
to be identical with the language of S. 
654, except for the fact that in the Sen- 
ate bill the committee apparently pro- 
poses to strike out the word “heretofore” 
in relation to the sedition questions. 
Does the amendment offered by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arkansas do 
anything with respect to the word “here- 
tofore“ ? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The amendment 
would restore the word “heretofore.” 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. It would? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Yes. 
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Mr. CASE of South Dakota. I per- 
sonally like the argument which the 
Senator has been making with respect 
to the first part of the substitute bill to 
deal with preemption, but I am wonder- 
ing if the word “heretofore” should not 
be stricken, as it is in S. 654, as reported. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I will discuss that 
matter. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. That 
section of the bill specifically prescribes 
the particular statutes heretofore en- 
acted to which it would apply, and then 
makes the law applicable to anything 
hereafter enacted. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The relationship 
would apply to both “heretofore” and 
“hereafter.” Suppose the Federal Gov- 
ernment should pass another statute 
dealing in some manner with the sub- 
ject. Of course the law would be ap- 
plicable to the statute. We certainly do 
not want the rule to stand with respect 
to all sedition laws, as it did in the Nel- 
son case. If we leave it that way, as I 
would interpret it, any case brought 
under the Smith Act hereafter would 
be covered. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Does not 
the Nelson case come under the specific 
references in the bill, prior to the here- 
tofore’’? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I think that is 
true. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. My point 
is merely that if the enumeration of the 
sedition acts heretofore enacted is given, 
the law would apply to those and would 
cover them. Then it could be stated 
“or any other act of Congress here- 


after,” and that would cover the water- 


front. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I hope the lan- 
guage will cover the waterfront, if en- 
acted into law, because I feel that is the 
way it should be. If we do not put in 
the word “heretofore” then we will have 
two rules of construction. All laws of 
the past will have one rule, and the laws 
of the future will have a different rule. 
I think the rule should be consistent. 

Pennsylvania undertook to prosecute 
a notorious Communist, who was a citi- 
zen of that State, under the State Sedi- 
tion Act.. The Supreme Court of Penn- 
sylvania held that the Congress, in 
passing the Smith Act, which, as we all 
know, makes it a crime to advocate the 
overthrow of the Government by force, 
preempted the field and the State of 
Pennsylvania could not enforce its own 
act and protect itself from treasonable 
acts on the part of its own citizens. 


There are a number of other such cases. 


Before I refer to them I wish to give 
a little background on the need for the 
proposed legislation. 

When the Congress enacts Federal 
legislation in a field traditionally occu- 
pied by the States, the Supreme Court 
has said that in accommodating State 
and Federal power it starts with the 
assumption that the historic police pow- 
ers of the State are not to be super- 
seded by the Federal act unless such 
is the clear and manifest purpose of the 
Congress. 

All we are undertaking to do now is 
to have the Congress clearly indicate 
what its intention is, so that there will 
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be no guessing, so that there will be no 
speculation about the matter, and so 
that the matter will not be left to 
chance. 

In the case of Rica v. Santa Fe Ele- 
vator Corporation (331 U. S. 218, 1946), 
the Court stated: “The question in each 
ease is what the purpose of Congress 
was.” 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for an observation? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. It is very significant 
that the act of Congress which was in- 
volved in the case of Rice against Santa 
Fe was as informateve as the amendment 
which the Senator wishes to have agreed 
to on the point, because in that case the 
Federal statute expressly said that a per- 
son who applied for a license to operate a 
warehouse under the act of Congress 
should be under the exclusive control of 
certain sections of the statute. In other 
words, the act of Congress spelled out 
what the Senator says, that Congress 
should hereafter establish as a rule of 
construction in cases where there is no 
irreconcilable conflict. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That is correct. In 
the same case the Supreme Court stated: 

It is often a perplexing question whether 
Congress has precluded State action, or, by 
the choice of selecting regulatory measures, 
has left the police power of the States un- 
disturbed, except as the State and Federal 
regulations collide. 


It is apparent, therefore, that H, R. 3 
and the provisions of the substitute are 
designed to assist the Court in resolving 
this “perplexing question” of ascertain- 
ing the Congressional purpose. In other 
words, if this bill is passed, with the 
amendment, the question will forever be 
less perplexing, and it will not tax the 
speculation of the Court or its energies 
to try to ascertain what was the intent 
of Congress in legislation it enacted with 
respect to preemption. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
It is true also that no constitutional 
question is involved, and we have a right 
to legislate on this subject as we see fit. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I do not believe 
anyone has raised the constitutional 
question. I have not heard of such an 
objection. I think Congress has the 
duty to make clear what it means, not 
only in this particular field, but all 
others. Here we are only saying that 
Congress shall make its intention clear. 
Unless Congress clearly indicates that it 
intends to do a certain thing, the Court 
will exercise the rule of construction 
which has been traditional until the re- 
cent constructions. Š 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is all Senate bill 654 and the Sen- 
ator’s amendment would do. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That is all, Sen- 
ate bill 654 merely covers the field of 
sedition. My amendment covers “the 
whole waterfront” with respect to this 
particular area. 

Thus the first section of House bill 3 
or the substitute amendment would 
merely, first, require Congress to express 
its purpose clearly in enacting legisla- 
tion; and, second, require the Supreme 
Court to follow its own rule and con- 
strue Federal statutes as displacing 
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State power only when Congress ex- 
pressly states its intention so to do. 

Concern has been voiced in some 
quarters that these bills might require 
extensive revision of most, if not all, 
Federal statutes, because of the possible 
retroactive effect. This could hardly 
result, however, for at least two reasons, 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Until the Nelson case it was believed by 
the attorneys general of the various 
States that the States also had the right 
to enact laws on these subjects. 

Mr. . It was not only 
believed, but that was the practice. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
And the Supreme Court itself was di- 
vided on this question, was it not? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am sure that is 
correct. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Three members of the Supreme Court 
dissented, and thought the ruling of the 
Supreme Court was wrong. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I think we can be 
helpful. We do not wish to be critical. 
That is not the spirit in which we are 
acting. 

In the first place, Congress has the 
duty, in enacting laws, to try to say what 
it means, so that the understanding will 
be clear, and so that there will be no 
hazard of difficult interpretations. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. In other words, the mo- 
tives of the proponents of the substitute 
are exactly the opposite of those of the 
Roman Emperor Caligula. The Roman 
Emperor Caligula wrote his laws in small 
characters and hung them high on the 
wall so that people could not read or 
understand them, in order that he might 
punish them for violating his laws. 

The purpose of the substitute of the 
Senator is to make the laws clear, so 
that the people can understand them, 
and so that the governors and the law 
enforcement officers of the 48 States 
can understand when Congress intends 
to occupy an entire field of legislation 
to the exclusion of the States, where 
there is no conflict between the acts of 
Congress and the laws of the States on 
the subject. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That is true. I 
think this provision would be helpful to 
the Supreme Court, in view of the long 
list of precedents applying another rule 
of construction. Suddenly we find that 
rule abandoned and another substituted 
for it. It has created great confusion. 

Mr. ERVIN. I will ask the Senator if 
it is not a fact that many of the States, 
before the Steve Nelson case decision was 
handed down, had had laws against sub- 
version and sedition for generations, 
which laws, as in the Gitlow case, had 
gone before the Supreme Court of the 
United States, which, on a number of 
Sccasions, had upheld such laws as valid 
State enactments. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Yes. I believe 46 
of the 48 States have similar laws. 

I said that concern had been voiced in 
some quarters that these bills might re- 
quire extensive revision of the statutes, 
but I do not believe that is true. 

The first reason is that no substantive 
law is involved. Litigation in each area 
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of Federal regulation would be necessary 
before the proposed rule of construction 
could be applied. Necessarily this would 
be a case-by-case and statute-by-statute 
process in applying the proposed rules 
of interpretation. Even assuming, how- 
ever, that a result contrary to the intent 
of Congress might be reached, Congress, 
by simple amendment to the particular 
statute in question, could provide for pre- 
emption if such was its desire. 

Under such a case-by-case approach, 
Congress clearly would not be over- 
burdened with the necessity for review- 
ing statutes, other than as such need 
might arise from judicial decision erro- 
neously construing the purpose of Con- 
gress with respect to a particular statute. 
Otherwise State sovereignty would be 
preserved, unless, of course, there was a 
direct conflict between the two systems 
of regulation. 

Second, with respect to statutes de- 
fining Federal crimes, it is already pro- 
vided that nothing in the Criminal Code 
of the United States “shall be held to 
take away or impair the jurisdiction of 
the courts of the several States under 
the laws thereof.” 

Construing this section, that is, sec- 
tion 18, United States Code, page 3231, in 
Sexton v. California (189 U. S., 319), the 
Supreme Court said: 

It was intended to leave with the State 
court unimpaired the same jurisdiction over 
the act that it would have had if Congress 
had not passed an act on the subject. 


Accordingly, it seems clear that no 
problem respecting the criminal laws 
of the United States would be raised by 
enactment of this bill. 

With respect to the conflict doctrine, 
the Supreme Court in Sinnot v. Daven- 
port (22 Howard, 227), back in 1859, 
stated: 

We agree that in the application of this 
principle of supremacy of an act of Congress 
in a case where State law is but the exercise 
of reserve power, the repugnance or conflict 
should be direct and positive, so that the 
two acts could not be reconciled or con- 
sistently stand together. 


Other decisions are cited, It will be 
noted, therefore, that the pending sub- 
stitute would merely write into law the 
rule of construction followed until quite 
recently by the Supreme Court. In fact, 
the first section of the amendment uses 
substantially the same language as was 
used by the Court in Sinnot against 
Davenport, to which I have referred. 

However, the Court had long held that 
there must not only be direct and posi- 
tive conflict, but also that such conflict 
must be actual, and not merely potential 
or speculative. Thus, as recently as 
1942, the Supreme Court stated: Nor 
will we assume in advance that a State 
will so construe its law as to bring it 
into conflict“ with the Federal law, and 
“it is not sufficient, however, to show that 
the State act might be so construed.” 

In other words, the Court has gone a 
long way toward trying to preserve the 
sovereignty and the supremacy of the 
Federal Government and the sovereignty 
of the 48 States as it is expressed in the 
Constitution. 

Mr. ERVIN. No question of constitu- 
tional law is involved in the amendment, 
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as I understand. The Constitution of 
the United States permits both Congress 
and the States to exercise concurrent 
legislative authority over the subjects to 
which the amendment will apply. 

Mr.McCLELLAN. That is correct. 

Recently, however, the Supreme Court 
has departed from these long-established 
guides to construction. Thus, in Garner 
v. Teamsters, etc. Union (346 U. S. 485), 
the Supreme Court found that “a conflict 
is imminent because both State and Fed- 
eral remedies might be brought to bear 
on the same labor union activity.” Ac- 
cordingly, it held the Pennsylvania stat- 
ute to be displaced “to avoid facing a 
conflict because it found no indication 
that the—Federal—statute left it open 
for such conflict to arise.” 

We could go on with a great many of 
these cases. I may say that the pending 
amendment is designed to avoid conflict 
by implication, as was the case in the 
Garner decision. Thus the bill proposes 
that no State law shall be invalidated on 
the ground that Congress so intended 
unless Congress declared such intent or 
unless there is a direct and positive con- 
flict between such an act and State law: 
so that the two cannot be reconciled or 
consistently stand together. 

It is my belief that there would be 
two tests if this law is enacted. One is 
that Congress declare in clear language 
that it wanted to preempt the field. 
The other test is whether the act of Con- 
gress is in such irreconcilable conflict 
with the State law that one of them 
must fall. Then, of course, the State 
law must fall. 

Here again, as in the case of the pro- 
posed rule respecting preemption, a 
case-by-case approach would be neces- 
sary for applying the interpretive guides 
contemplated by the bill. Therefore, the 
effect of the bill would be gradual and 
would not require reexamination by the 
Congress of all the Federal regulatory 
laws. It would, however, constitute a 
reaffirmation by Congress of the Federal 
system created by our Constitution. 

Mr. President, there are a number of 
other cases which might possibly be cited 
by other Senators in the course of the de- 
bate, but the cases I have referred to 
serve as outstanding examples of the ne- 
cessity for the proposed legislation. 

Mr. President, as I have previously 
stated, Congress has heretofore dealt 
with and is increasingly passing legisla- 
tion upon a multitude of subjects under 
its constitutional authority, but over 
which it does not have exclusive juris- 
diction. It is for that reason that I am 
urging curtailment of the so-called pre- 
emption doctrine as provided in the bill, 
I believe it might well be said that the 
President of the United States is in ac- 
cord with the principle of the proposed 
legislation. It will be recalled that in 
one of his campaign speeches he pledged: 

I want to see maintained the constitu- 
tional relationship between the Federal and 
State Governments for if the States lose their 
meaning, our entire system of government 
loses its meaning. And the next step is the 
rise of the centralized national state, in 
which the seeds of autocracy can take root 
and grow. We will see that the legitimate 
rights of the States and the local commu- 
nities are respected. 
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I ask the Senate whether it is a legiti- 
mate right of the State to enact legisla- 
tion where it has concurrent jurisdiction 
with the Federal Government until and 
unless the Federal Government says, We 
are taking over the whole area.” And 
who should say that? Congress? Con- 
gress is the legislative body. Congress, 
the lawmaker, should say it. Now, we 
can say it. We should say it. By adopt- 
ing this rule of construction the Congress 
hereafter will say it. Concluding the 
quotation: 

We will not reach into the States and take 
from them their powers and responsibilities 
to serve their citizens. 


That is exactly what the Nelson case 
did, in my judgment. They reached in- 
to the States. 

Mr. ERVIN. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina. 

Mr. ERVIN. The substitute offered 
by the Senator from Arkansas provides 
that in areas where both Congress and 
the States have power to legislate, Con- 
gress shall have the power to occupy 
that field exclusively and deny the right 
of the States to function in it under the 
supremacy clause of the Constitution; 
and the substitute merely undertakes to 
prescribe a rule of construction which 
will enable everyone to understand with 
comparative ease when Congress has 
seen fit to occupy the field exclusively. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That is true. If it 
had been known that the Supreme Court 
would construe the Smith Act as having 
preempted the field, the State of Penn- 
Sylvania would not have gone to all the 
trouble it did to prosecute that Commu- 
nist. Clarificationisneeded. Legislation 
is needed. It is not in the spirit of criti- 
cism. A confusion has arisen which 
makes it impelling for us to determine 
the question one way or another. If 
we leave it to chance, if we keep enact- 
ing legislation and say, “We are not going 
to say that we mean to exclude State 
jurisdiction,” and if the act is then in- 
terpreted as preempting jurisdiction, 
many things will be left in doubt. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. Is it not correct to 
say that some of the statements of the 
Supreme Court in some cases, particu- 
larly the one the Senator has been dis- 
cussing, are invitations to Congress, in 
a way, to clarify a situation? It seems 
to me that when the Court calls atten- 
tion to a situation, as it did in the Nelson 
case, it is, in effect, an invitation to 
Congress to clear up its intention, so 
that there will not be any argument 
about it. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I believe that the 
Supreme Court often writes an opinion 
in such a fashion or tone, or so phrases 
it, as to carry a possible suggestion to 
the legislative body as to what is needed, 
although it does not specifically make a 
recommendation to Congress as to what 
is to be done. 

Mr. WATKINS. I should like to call 
the Senator’s attention to the famous 
Guss case, which arose in Utah in the 
field of labor activity. The Supreme 
Court called attention to a situation 
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which it felt Congress could clarify, and 
suggested that Congress step in and 
clear up that situation. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Of course, the 
Court did not say what kind of legisla- 
tion should be enacted, and it did not 
specifically recommend any legislation. 
Very often it so phrases its opinions and 
so expresses itself as to indicate that it 
feels that Congress has a duty to act. 

Mr. WATKINS. Some of the com- 
mentators and writers dealing with the 
case said that the Supreme Court, in ef- 
fect, invited Congress to step into that 
field and clarify the situation, even 
though they could not find under the 
law, as they understood it, that the State 
could go ahead if the United States Gov- 
ernment had jurisdiction in that field, 
and if interstate commerce was involved, 
even though to a minor extent as com- 
pared with intrastate commerce, and 
they suggested that that was a field 
which ought to be taken care of. 

When we attempted to take care of 
that situation a little while ago on the 
labor bill we were turned down. My 
amendment was rejected. The situation 
confronting us tonight, which I shall 
discuss later, seems to me to indicate that 
there should be an amendment of this 
kind, and even to clear up situations in 
the labor field—situations in which we 
cannot get any relief whatsoever. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank the Sena- 
tor. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr.McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Is it not true that what we are trying to 
do is to clarify the situation which con- 
fronts us at present? I hold in my hand 
volume 350 of United States Reports. 
On page 519, beginning in the first para- 
graph, the following appears: 

Mere fear by courts of possible difficulties 
does not seem to us in these circumstances 
a valid reason for ousting a State from exer- 
cise of its police power. Those are matters 
for legislative determination. 

Finally, and this one point seems in and 
of itself decisive, there is an independent rea- 
son for reversing the Pennsylvania Supreme 
Court. The Smith Act appears in title 18 of 
the United States Code, which title codifies 
the Federal criminal laws. Section 3231 of 
that title provides: “Nothing in this title 
shall be held to take away or impair the 


jurisdiction of the courts of the several States 
under the laws thereof.” 


As I recall, the Smith Act was passed 
in 1920. 

Does not the Senator from Arkansas 
think that when that statement was in- 
cluded, the Court was trying to clarify 
exactly what we are trying to clarify at 
present? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. It is so indicated. 
I have just quoted from the President’s 
campaign pledge. I point out now that 
he implemented his position soon after 
he was elected by appointing the Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations 
to look into this field. I quote from the 
Commission's report: 

Second. National laws should be so framed 
that they will not be construed to preempt 


any field against State action unless this in- 
tent is stated. 
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Third. Exercise of national power on any 
subject should not bar State action on the 
same subject unless there is positive incon- 
sistency. 


This is all the proposed legislation will 
do. I have heard that the Attorney 
General may be opposed to a measure of 
this type. However, when the Supreme 
Court decided the Nelson case in favor 
of the Comonwealth, the Attorney Gen- 
eral filed a brief amicus curiae in the 
Supreme Court and said: 

To warrant a holding that State legisla- 
tion which is otherwise a valid exercise of 
the State’s police power has been super- 
seded or suspended by an act of Congress 
dealing with the same subject matter, the 
Congressional act must be in irreconcilable 
conflict with the State act, or the Congres- 
sional intent to occupy the field exclusively 
must otherwise appear. 


That was the position of the Depart- 
ment of Justice in the Smith case. That 
position, in my judgment, should have 
been sustained. I do not see any reason 
why we should change that position 
now. I assume, to be consistent, that 
the Department should feel the same 
way now. Weare not going beyond that 
position. 

Mr. WATKINS. Has the Senator 
from Arkansas any indication that the 
Department of Justice has changed its 
position? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I do not know. I 
said I understood that possibly there 
would be some opposition from the De- 
partment of Justice. 

Mr. WATKINS. I cannot understand 
why the Department would want to 
change its position, because if their po- 
sition was sound before, why should they 
want to take an unsound position now? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I should not think 
they would. This is a matter which 
needs attention, I contend, again not in 
a spirit of criticism. But the situation 
is one which is not good for the States 
and not good for the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The American Bar Association un- 
doubtedly approves the proposed legisla- 
tion, because it adopted in convention 
assembled the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the American Bar Associa- 
tion favors the enactment into law of H. R. 3, 
entitled “A bill to establish rules of inter- 
pretation governing questions of the effect 
of acts of Congress on State laws,” and au- 
thorizes and directs the standing committee 
on jurisdiction of law reform to advocate 
by all appropriate means its passage by the 
Congress of the United States. 


There are many other organizations, 
I am told, which support the proposed 
legislation, including the Organization 
of Chief Justices, made up of the chief 
justices of the various States; the Con- 
ference of Governors of the 48 States; 
the National Association of State Attor- 
neys General; and many others. I do 
not have the complete list before me. 

Mr. President, I do not deem it neces- 
sary to talk longer at this time. I hope 
the amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute will be agreed to. I think if it is 
needed in the field of sedition, it is 
needed in other areas. By adopting the 
amendment in the nature of a substitute, 
we will cover in one bill all areas in 
which such legislation is needed. 
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Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MeCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. WATKINS. I have listened with 
great interest to the Senator's statement. 
It is clear-cut, logical, and almost un- 
answerable, so far as general policy is 
concerned. The amendment which the 
Senator from Arkansas has offered 
seems to meet what the courts have in- 
dicated was necessary in a situation of 
this kind. I compliment the Senator 
upon his clear-cut statement, and the 
sound position he has taken. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MeCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. I join with the distin- 
guished Senator from Utah in his com- 
mendation of the fine presentation 
which the distinguished Senator from 
Arkansas has made on the amendment 
in the nature of a substitute. 

I have recently made a study of the 
question of the effect of the rules of con- 
struction on statutes enacted in the past 
and statutes to be enacted in the future. 

The amendment of the Senator from 
Arkansas, while it would establish a rule 
of construction for all statutes, both 
those heretofore enacted and those to be 
enacted hereafter, would operate only 
prospectively. It would not impose any 
liability, either civil or criminal, on any 
person, corporation, or association on ac- 
count of any event which has taken 
place in the past. It would only operate 
to impose liability in any case, on events 
which may hereafter occur, such liability 
to be imposed under any law, regardless 
of the time it was enacted. 

I think, as the Senator has so well 
said, in adopting rules of construction 
it is necessary, if the rule of construc- 
tion be wise, that it apply equally to all 
laws whenever enacted. 

The Senator from Arkansas has ren- 
dered a great service to the country in 
the presentation of this amendment. I 
think the amendment should be adopted. 

The amendment does not constitute a 
reflection of any kind upon the Supreme 
Court. As a matter of fact, the Supreme 
Court almost invited such an amend- 
ment, as the Senator from South Caro- 
lina has pointed out, in the Steve Nel- 
son case. It cited a previous case, in 
which it said that there is no one crystal 
clear, distinctly marked formula for de- 
termining whether the Federal Govern- 
ment does or does not intend to preempt 
the field. Consequently, the Senator’s 
amendment would establish—— 


Mr. McCLELLAN. A legislative pro- 
gram. 
Mr. ERVIN. It would establish a 


single crystal-clear test by which that 
serious legal question would be solved, 
and would not leave to the chance of 
case-by-case solution, as the Senator 
has indicated, something which imposes 
tremendous burdens on the States. If 
there had been a declaration in the 
Smith Act that Congress intended to 
preempt the entire field of legislation, 
the State of Pennsylvania would never 
have spent its money to prosecute Steve 
Nelson. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, follow- 
ing the remarks of the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Ervin], with which 
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I heartily concur, I wish to say that I 
think the amendment of the Senator 
from Arkansas establishes the rule of 
construction announced by the Supreme 
Court itself, as long ago as 1859, in the 
case of Sinnott against Davenport. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Yes; and I have 
referred to that case. - 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, if it 
meets with the approval of the Senator 
from Arkansas, I should like to have 
printed in the Recorp & statement by 
me on the original House bill 3. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I shall be very 
happy to yield for that purpose. 

Mr. BUTLER. Then, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may have 
printed in the Recorp, following the re- 
marks of the Senator from Arkansas, 
the statement to which I refer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tat- 
MADGE in the chair). Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR BUTLER 


H. R. 3 is not a long-involved bill of in- 
tricate language. It is concise, direct, and 
unambiguous. It establishes a rule of con- 
struction for Federal statutes so clear that 
no conscientious court would be able to mis- 
interpret its intent. Indeed, it establishes 
the very rule of construction announced by 
the Supreme Court itself as early as 1859 in 
Sinnot v. Davenport (22 Howard 227). 

What is this rule? The rule is that, when- 
ever Congress acts in an area where both the 
States and the Federal Government possess 
jurisdiction, the Congress may displace State 
laws dealing with the same subject if the 
Congress manifests such an intent. The 
courts for many years held that, if the in- 
tent is not expressed, State laws would not 
be invalidated unless there was a showing of 
direct and positive conflict between the 
State statutes and the Federal statutes. In 
such a case, the State laws must yield under 
the supremacy clause of article VI of the 
Constitution of the United States. The 
holdings of the Supreme Court on this point 
have been expressed for such an extended 
period that it may likewise be said to be a 
rule of construction. Thus, until recently, 
we had two rules of construction appropriate 
to a Federal-State system. Now, the Su- 
preme Court in the Nelson case has so ex- 
tended the first rule as to create another 
rule. The Court, in the Nelson case, decided 
that, where the Court itself presumed an in- 
tent on the part of Congress to occupy an 
area of concurrent jurisdiction, the State 
laws are rendered unenforcible. 

This bill (H. R. 3) strikes at implied pre- 
emption, or as some refer to it, presumption 
of preemption. When the highest Court of 
the land infers preemption in absence of 
Congressional direction, it is time for the 
Congress to exercise a little direction. Con- 
gress is the lawmaking body. It has the 
right to say what it means and the right to 
express its intent. That is what this bill 
does. It expresses the Congressional intent. 
It says to the Court: “Don’t presume. If we 
intend to occupy a field to the exclusion of 
State laws, we'll say so. If we don’t say so 
and there is a direct conflict between the 
Federal statute and the State statute in an 
area of concurrent jurisdiction, then strike 
down the State statute.” In saying the lat- 
ter, we are only saying what article VI of the 
Constitution says anyway. Article VI of the 
Constitution makes Federal laws supreme 
over State laws when those Federal laws are 
enacted pursuant to the Constitution. H.R. 
3 does not alter this. It could not constitu- 
tionally and, at last glance, the Court was 
still holding that if acts of Congress are 
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subject to 2 or more constructions, 1 con- 
stitutional, the other unconstitutional, the 
Court will give the statute the constitutional 
construction. There is no need, therefore, 
to become fearful when it is intimated that 
H. R. 3 is somewhow unconstitutional. It is 
as constitutional as Congress. It is the 
Congress setting up a rule of construction 
or interpretation for the guidance of the 
Supreme Court. There are already six such 
rules of construction in the Federal law. 
They are all in chapter 1 of title 1 of the 
United States Code under the chapter head- 
ing Rules of Construction.” They all pro- 
vide rules for the interpretation of termi- 
nology in Congressional enactments. Many 
of them date back to the Revised Statutes 
and some beyond that. They are visual evi- 
dence that Congress has heretofore adopted 
a blanket rule of construction concerning 
certain terminology which obtains unless 
the statute involved specifically provides 
otherwise. That is what H. R. 3 proposes. 
It is a general rule of construction which is 
controlling unless Congress in a statute pro- 
vides otherwise. Is this so revolutionary? 
Is it so catastrophic as the opponents of this 
bill contend? Hardly. It simply says to 
the Court that in the future when you con- 
strue acts of Congress in an area of con- 
current Federal-State jurisdiction, look to 
the specific language of the statute. If the 
language is not there, don’t. presume that 
Congress intended to preempt the field. 
Congress did not intend it. Is this com- 
plicated? Not at all. 

The doctrine of Federal preemption is 
predicated upon the supremacy clause as 
contained in article VI, clause 2, of the 
Constitution of the United States. That 
clause reads as follows: 

“This Constitution, and the laws of the 
United States which shall be made in pur- 
suance thereof; and all treaties made, or 
which shall be made, under the authority 
of the United States, shall be the supreme 
law of the land; and the judges in every 
State shall be bound thereby, anything in 
the Constitution or laws of any State to the 
contrary notwithstanding.” 

This doctrine of preemption relates only to 
areas of overlapping jurisdiction, which 
means that Congress, in taking action in a 
field in which both the States and the Fed- 
eral Government may legislate, has pre- 
empted the entire field and the States may 
not validly legislate in such field. This 
doctrine, if liberally applied, will result in 
an accretion of power to the Federal Gov- 
ernment and a corresponding loss of power 
by the State governments. 

Historically, the doctrine has been cau- 
tiously applied. The courts followed fairly 
hard and fast criteria of legislative inter- 
pretation, whereby a State law was deemed to 
be valid as long as it was not in direct con- 
flict with a Federal law on the same subject. 
Recent judicial decisions have deviated from 
this practice to a marked degree, so it is 
appropriate to trace the development of 
Court interpretation of the doctrine of pre- 
emption from the decided cases enunciated 
by our highest Court over the years. 

The earliest statement of this interpreta- 
tion, that a State law shall be deemed valid 
so long as it is not in direct conflict with a 
Federal law on the same subject, was made 
by the Supreme Court over 120 years ago in 
the case of Cohens v. Virginia (6 Wheat. 264, 
443), and it was consolidated as a rule in 
the 1842 case of Gibbons v, Ogden (9 Wheat. 
LA 

It was in Cohens against Virginia that 
Justice Marshall expounded his theory of 
the conditions under which Congressional 
enactments should be considered to super- 
sede State laws bearing on the same subject 
matter—a rule of interpretation wisely 
hedged with reasonable limitations and a 
due regard for the real, if in some areas 
subordinate, sovereignty of the States. 
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“To interfere with the penal laws of a 
State,” Justice Marshall wrote, “where they 
are not leveled against the legitimate powers 
of the Union, but have for their sole ob- 
ject the internal government of the coun- 
try, is a very serlous measure, which Con- 
gress cannot be supposed to adopt lightly 
or inconsiderately. The motive for it must 
be serious and weighty. It would be under- 
taken deliberately and the intention would 
be clearly and unequivocally expressed. An 
act ought not to be construed as to imply 
this intention, unless its provisions were 
such as to render the construction inevita- 
bie.” 

In the landmark case of Gibbons v. Ogden, 
Mr. Justice Marshall stated: 

“The nullity of any act, inconsistent with 
the Constitution, is produced by the declara- 
tion, that the Constitution is the supreme 
law. The appropriate application of that 
part of the clause which confers the same 
supremacy on laws and treaties, is to such 
acts of the State legislatures as do not tran- 
scend their powers, but though enacted in 
the execution of acknowledged State powers, 
interfere with, or are contrary to, the laws 
of Congress, made in pursuance of the Con- 
stitution, or some treaty made under the au- 
thority of the United States. In every such 
case, the act of Congress, or the treaty, is su- 
preme; and the law of the State, though 
enacted in the exercise of powers not contro- 
verted, must yield to it.” 

I cannot overemphasize this formula 
enunciated by Justice Marshall: “The nullity 
of any act, inconsistent with the Constitu- 
tion, is produced by the declaration, that the 
Constitution is the supreme law.” 

Mr. Justice Marshall specifically pointed 
out that such State laws must “interfere 
with, or be contrary to, the laws of Con- 
gress.” 

This judicial interpretation so clearly 
enunciated by Chief Justice Marshall in 
Gibbons v. Ogden was consistently followed 
by our highest courts for over 100 years and 
was followed until the deviation of the Su- 
preme Court in 1941 in Hines v. Davidowitz 
(312 U. S. 52, p. 67). During this hundred- 
odd year period, the Court consistently ap- 
plied the conflict theory. In decision after 
decision, it was held that there must be a 
direct and positive conflict between the act of 
Congress and a State law of such a magni- 
tude that the two could not consistently 
stand together before the State statute would 
fall. That language was used by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in Sinnot 
v. Davenport (22 Howard 227, 243), wherein 
the Court states: 

“We agree, that in the application of this 
principle of supremacy of an act of Congress 
in a case where the State law is but the exer- 
cise of a reserved power, the repugnance or 
conflict should be direct and positive, so that 
the two acts could not be reconciled or con- 
sistently stand together.” 

However, in 1941, in Hines v. Davidowitz 
(312 U. S. 52, 67), Mr. Justice Black, speaking 
for the majority in the Hines case, enunciated 
anew doctrine when he said: 

“There is not—and from the very nature of 
the problem there cannot be—any rigid 
formula or rule which can be used as a uni- 
versal pattern to determine the meaning and 
purpose of every act of Congress. This Court, 
in considering the validity of State laws in 
the light of treaties or Federal laws touching 
the same subject, has made use of the fol- 
lowing expressions: conflicting; contrary to; 
occupying the field; repugnance; difference; 
irreconcilability; inconsistency; violation; 
curtailment; and interference. But none of 
these expressions provides an infallible con- 
stitutional test or an exclusive constitutional 
yardstick. In the final analysis, there can 
be no crystal clear distinctly marked 
formula.” 
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Justice Stone held to the old rule in a 
strong dissenting opinion when he said: 

“But no words of the statute or of any 
committee report, or any Congressional de- 
bate indicate that Congress intended to 
withdraw from the States any part of their 
constitutional power over aliens within their 
borders. We must take it that Congress was 
not unaware that some 19 States have stat- 
utes or ordinances requiring some form of 
registration for aliens, 7 of them dating from 
the last war. The repeal of this legislation is 
not to be inferred from the silence of Con- 
gress in enacting a law which at no point 
conflicts with the State legislation and is 
harmonious with it.” 

Following the Hines case, cited supra, we 
find in more and more cases the Supreme 
Court resorting to a presumption of legis- 
lative intent in order to preempt a field. 

The Federal Pure Food and Drug Act did 
not express a Congressional intent to occupy 
this whole field of legislation. The Court 
in Cloverleaf Butter v. Patterson (315 U. S. 
148, 179), did not find that there was a di- 
rect and positive conflict between the Fed- 
eral Act and State law so that the two could 
not be reconciled or consistently stand to- 
gether. No constitutional question was pre- 
sented and both laws could have been given 
effect, but the majority held that the Fed- 
eral law must be deemed to have destroyed 
the State law by implication. In other 
words, it took away the right of the State 
of Alabama to protect the health of its citi- 
zens on the basis that Congress had passed 
a Federal law on the same subject. 

Chief Justice Stone, in dissenting, pointed 
out that the majority's decision represented 
“a radical departure from the salutary prin- 
ciple that Congress, in enacting legislation 
within its constitutional authority, will not 
be deemed to have intended to strike down 
a State statute designed to protect the 
health and safety of the public unless the 
State act, in terms or in its practical ad- 
ministration, conflicts with the acts of Con- 
gress or plainly and palpably infringes its 
policy.” 

Chief Justice Stone further pointed out 
that what the majority was presuming a leg- 
islative intent nowhere expressed in the 
statute: 

“It is one thing for courts in interpreting 
an act of Congress regulating matters be- 
yond State control to construe its language 
with a view to carrying into effect a general 
though unexpressed Congressional purpose, 
It is quite another to infer a purpose, which 
Congress has not expressed to deprive the 
States of authority which otherwise consti- 
tutionally belongs to them, over a subject 
which Congress has not undertaken to con- 
trol. Due regard for the maintenance of our 
dual system of government demands that 
the courts do not diminish State power by 
extravagant inferences regarding what Con- 
gress might have intended if it had consid- 
ered the matter, or by reference to their own 
conceptions of a policy which Congress has 
not expressed, and is not plainly to be in- 
ferred from the legislation which it has en- 
acted, Considerations which lead us not to 
favor repeal of statutes by implication, 
United States v. Borden Co. (308 U. S. 188, 
198-9); United States v. Jackson (302 U. S. 
628, 631); Posados v. National City Bank 
(296 U. S. 497, 503, 505), should be at least 
as persuasive when the question is one of 
the nullification of State power by Congres- 
sional legislation.” 

In a vigorous dissenting opinion, Mr, Jus- 
tice Frankfurter said: 

“The result of this decision is to deny 
Alabama the power to protect the health of 
its citizens without replacing such protec- 
tion by that of the Federal Government. 
The Chief Justice does well to call attention 
to the fact that such a construction of the 
Renovated Butter Act gratuitously destroys 
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the harmonious cooperation between the 
Nation and the States in safeguarding the 
health of our people. If ever there was an 
intrusion by this Court into a field that 
belongs to Congress, and which it has seen 
fit not to enter, this is it. And what is 
worse, the decision is purely destructive leg- 
islation—the Court takes power away from 
the States but is, of course, unable to trans- 
fer it to the Federal Government.” 

But the case that highlights this judicial 
trend from the previous rule of interpreta- 
tion to the new theory of presumption of 
legislative intent is the Steve Nelson case, 
Pennsylvania v. Nelson (350 U. S. 497). In 
that case, the Federal act did not express 
an intent on the part of Congress to occupy 
the whole field of sedition. The Court did 
not find that there was a direct and positive 
conflict between the Federal act and the 
Pennsylvania law so that the two could not 
be reconciled or consistently stand together. 
In that case, both the Federal act and the 
State law were perfectly constitutional and 
could have stood side by side. However, 
the Supreme Court resorted to a presump- 
tion of Congressional legislative intent in 
order to strike down the State law. In other 
words, the Court, in the guise of national 
interest and concern, resorted to a presump- 
85 of legislative intent to preempt the 

eld. 

Mr. Justice Reed illustrates this trend to 
presumptive preemption in his dissent, 
wherein he stated: 

“But the Federal sedition laws are dis- 
tinct criminal statutes that punish willful 
advocacy of the use of force against ‘the 
Government of the United States or the gov- 
ernment of any State.’ These criminal laws 
proscribe certain local activity without cre- 
ating any statutory or administrative regu- 
lation. There is, consequently, no question 
as to whether some general Congressional 
regulatory scheme might be upset by a co- 
inciding State plan. In these circumstances 
the conflict should be clear and direct before 
this Court reads a Congressional intent to 
void State legislation into the Federal sedi- 
tion acts. Chief Justice Marshall wrote: 

To interfere with the penal laws of a 
State, where they * * * have for their sole 
object the internal government of the coun- 
try, is a very serlous measure, which Con- 
gress cannot be supposed to adopt lightly, or 
inconsiderately. * * * It would be taken de- 
liberately, and the intention would be 
clearly and unequivocally expressed’ (Co- 
hens v. Virginia (6 Wheat. 264, 443). 

“Moreover, it is quite apparent that since 
1940, Congress has been keenly aware of the 
magnitude of existing State legislation pro- 
scribing sedition. It may be validly assumed 
that in these circumstances this Court should 
not void State legislation without a clear 
mandate from Congress.” 

This legislation is necessary in order for 
the Court to return to the long standing 
rule followed for many years by our highest 
Court. That is the intent of this legisla- 
tion—to set out clearly as a guidepost to 
the Court that if an act of Congress ex- 
presses an intent to occupy a particular 
field of law, then the Congressional act is 
supreme to the exclusion of any State law 
on the same subject in the matter. If there 
is a direct and positive conflict between a 
Federal act and a State law so that the two 
cannot be reconciled or consistently stand 
together, then again the State law becomes 
inoperative and the Federal act becomes 
supreme. But if the act of Congress and the 
State law are both constitutional with no 
expression of intent to exclude the State 
law and the two statutes are not in direct 
conflict, then both must and should be 
given effect. In other words, a Federal act 
is not to be presumed to repeal a State law 
and a State law is not to be destroyed by 
inferences or implications, 
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This is merely restating what we thought 
the law was and what it has been up until 
recent decisions by the Supreme Court. 

Since so many false and misleading argu- 
ments have been made with respect to this 
legislation, I think it might be helpful if 
I set forth some of the things which it will 
not do as well as the things it is expected 
to accomplish. 

First of all, H. R. 3 does not impair or 
in any way change the provisions of the 
supremacy clause of the Constitution. The 
supremacy clause of the Constitution says 
that acts of Congress in pursuance of the 
Constitution are the supreme law of the 
land. H. R. 3 does not change this and 
could not change it. H. R. 3 really imple- 
ments the sixth amendment by reinstating 
the rules of construction which guided the 
Supreme Court of the United States itself 
for so many years prior to the recent Nelson 
and Cloverleaf decisions. 

Second, H. R. 3 makes no change in the 
substantive law of the United States. It 
merely proposes an additional rule of con- 
struction of which there are already six on 
the Federal statute books for guidance of the 
Federal courts in carrying out their proper 
judicial functions of determining the intent 
of Congress. 

Third, H. R. 3 is not an encroachment 
by the legislative branch upon the functions 
of the judiciary, for it is the Congress which 
has the authority to make the laws of the 
United States and that power must certainly 
carry with it the concomitant power to 
define the terms which it uses in its statutes 
and interpret the meaning and construction 
of them for the guidance of the courts who 
must apply their terms to individual cases. 

Fourth, H. R. 3 does not require the re- 
adjudication of cases such as the Nelson and 
Cloverleaf cases. It does provide that the 
extension of the rule of construction enunci- 
ated in those decisions is no longer appli- 
cable in future constructions of Federal 
statutes. 

Fifth, H. R. 3 has nothing to do with the 
school segregation decision, for the decision 
in that case was based upon constitutional 
grounds and not upon the interpretation of 
any legislative enactment. It did not in any 
way involve the doctrine of preemption. 

Sixth, H. R. 3 would not have the effect 
of inviting litigation. It would on the con- 
trary, forestall or prevent considerable liti- 
gation because it would clarify the intent of 
Congress in its enactments. It would result 
in fewer challenges of State statutes on the 
grounds that prior Federal statutes had wit- 
tingly or unwittingly preempted the field in 
which such State laws attempt to operate. 
It would remove the urging of such a con- 
dition where there was no direct statement 
of the intention of the Congress to occupy 
the field. It would require a pleader who 
sought to invoke the doctrine of preemption 
to demonstrate irreconcillability between the 
Federal and State laws. It certainly could 
not be any more of an invitation to litiga- 
tion than is the present rule of construction 
announced by the Supreme Court in the 
Steve Nelson and the Cloverleaf cases. 
Those who contend that H. R. 3 would invite 
litigation, if they believe it to be a valid 
contention, should examine the number of 
cases which have been brought in recent 
years by which litigants have sought to chal- 
lenge the validity of State statutes on the 
basis of an assertion of an obscure intent 
on the part of Congress to occupy the field 
in which the Federal law operates. 

These points, to my mind, constitute a 
complete refutation of the arguments which 
have been advanced against this legislation. 
Such arguments are not sound, and in most 
cases emanate from a desire to see the 
powers of the Federal Government increased 
at the expense of the States. This bill im- 
perils the new doctrine of presumption of 
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preemption. That doctrine, with the likeli- 
hood it holds for accretion of power by the 
Federal Government, has attracted the at- 
tention of many lawyers, legislators, and or- 
ganizations who are deeply concerned about 
it. They see in it a design to concentrate 
power and they rightfully fear concentration 
of power. 

I say they rightfully fear it because they 
bear vivid recollections of totalitarian re- 
gimes who deftly achieved a concentration 
of power and then used that power to stifle 
liberty and freedom. How inadequate are 
the lessons of history if we forget that while 
the concentration of power may bring effi- 
ciency, such efficiency is often the siren song 
of liberty. The Founding Fathers knew this. 
They wisely devised a system based on a 
division of powers between a national and 
a local government. Then they proceeded to 
diffuse the power granted at the Federal level 
between three coordinate branches. Each 
branch possessed some authority that acted 
as a check on the other. And in the Fed- 
eral legislature the drafters of the Constitu- 
tion provided a chamber whose function it 
was to represent the States as such. 

We all know that the Senate of the United 
States was created for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the legitimate interests of the sov- 
ereign States within the Federal system. 
The House of Representatives, on the other 
hand, was created to give voice to the popu- 
lous areas. Paradoxically, however, we are 
now confronted with a situation where it is 
the House of Representatives which has 
emerged as the protector of the States by 
virtue of the passage by that body of H. R. 3. 
The Senate, the vaunted protector of the 
States as entities within the Federal system, 
has yet to act on the bill. 

What is H. R. 3? It is an important step 
in the restoration of the States of this Na- 
tion to their rightful position as vital com- 
ponents of a Federal Union. It is the re- 
versal of a trend which has seen State and 
local powers diminish to a point danger- 
ously near extinction. It is an effort to re- 
store balance in our Federal-State relation- 
ships. It is a measure which is well suited 
for the approval of the body created by the 
Constitution to protect the States as institu- 
tions within a Federal system. 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Maryland for 
his contribution. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Arkansas yield 
to me? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I yield. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
wish to associate myself with the splen- 
did statement the distinguished Senator 
from Arkansas has made in regard to 
House bill 3. 

Throughout the session, I have re- 
ceived many letters on this subject from 
Virginia constituents; in fact, I believe 
more of my constituents have expressed 
an interest in this necessary reform than 
in any other measure which has been 
before the Senate at the present session. 

So I hope very much that, as the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arkansas has 
said, the Senate will agree to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Virginia. 

Mr. President, I yield to floor. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 
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Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, in the 
interest of the people of the Nation, par- 
ticularly the small-business men who 
operate local establishments, and who 
have been dependent upon State and 
local courts for the protection of their 
rights, this Congress should seriously 
consider the enactment of specific leg- 
islation to assure such citizens the pro- 
tection to which they are entitled, under 
the Constitution, as citizens of this great 
country. I refer specifically to House 
bill 3, which already has been passed by 
the House of Representatives. That bill 
would go far toward clarifying the pres- 
ent confusing situation concerning the 
conflict of jurisdiction between the Fed- 
eral authorities and the State govern- 
ments, 

Mr. President, let me say that the 
amendment submitted by the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN] is, in 
substance, House bill 3, with probably 
two clarifying amendments. 

House bill 3, as passed by the House 
of Representatives, is designed specifi- 
cally as a guide to the courts in dealing 
with problems where jurisdiction might 
be in dispute. More particularly, House 
bill 3 provides that no act of Congress 
shall be construed as indicating the in- 
tent of Congress to occupy a particular 
field of law in which such action shall 
operate to the exclusion of all State laws 
on the same subject, unless (1) the Fed- 
eral statute contains a clear and precise 
explanation of Congressional intent that 
the Federal Government shall have ex- 
clusive jurisdiction in the field, or (2) 
unless there is, between the Federal and 
State laws, a direct and positive conflict 
which cannot be reconciled. 

This proposed legislation will clear up 
the confusion which has prevailed for 
some time because the courts have had 
to grope for the specific legislative in- 
tent in this field of preemption and con- 
current jurisdiction. 

It will also fill a very dangerous void 
which has been created by a situation 
in which under Federal law, the Federal 
Government has been occupying various 
fields in theory, but not in practice. 
One of the best examples is the field 
of jurisdiction in labor disputes in- 
volving a small local businessman. In 
many instances, these local business- 
men are the victims of a no man’s 
land, so far as the protection of their 
rights is concerned. Again, I can use 
as the best example the franchised new 
car and truck dealers. So far as these 
businessmen are concerned, the Su- 
preme Court has held that, even though 
the businesses they conduct are pri- 
marily local in character, they neverthe- 
less affect interstate commerce; hence in 
their labor problems they are subject to 
the jurisdiction of the National Labor 
Relations Board. The Supreme Court 
went one step further, in a case aris- 
ing in my State of Utah—the case of 
Guss against Utah Labor Relations 
Board—when it declared that the field 
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of labor relations had been preempted 
by the Federal authorities; and that in 
labor disputes involving a business which 
affected interstate commerce, the State 
authorities had no power to act, even 
though the National Labor Relations 
Board, because of its jurisdictional stand- 
ards or for other reasons, declined to 
assume jurisdiction. In such cases, 
these businessmen have no place to go 
for the protection of their rights and a 
determination of their responsibilities in 
such labor disputes. 

Mr. President, here is a practical illu- 
stration of the need for the enactment 
of a measure such as that spelled out in 
the amendment which has been sub- 
mitted by the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. MCCLELLAN]. 

Specifically, here is what can happen: 
One dealer I have heard about has been 
picketed for more than 2 years, despite 
the fact that his employees do not want 
to belong to a union. The dealer has 
appealed to the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, but the Board refuses to 
take jurisdiction. The dealer has ap- 
pealed to his State courts. They will 
not act, because the Supreme Court says 
they cannot take jurisdiction. The re- 
sult is continuing picket lines and loss 
of business. This businessman and 
others like him must have relief from 
this ridiculous situation. 

Mr. President, I attempted to correct 
the situation by means of the amend- 
ment I proposed to the labor bill which 
recently was before this body. I tried 
to do so on two occasions. But, each 
time, the Senate refused to agree to the 
amendment I submitted, which would 
have provided relief for the small-busi- 
ness men of my State and for small- 
business men in other States similarly 
situated. 

Mr. THYE. How did the Senator 
from Utah proposed to have that done? 

Mr. WATKINS. Under the amend- 
ment, if the Federal authorities did not 
give them relief—because the Federal 
Labor Relations Board refused to accept 
jurisdiction—the State labor relations 
board could then take jurisdiction and 
could provide them relief. 

Mr. THYE. The State courts were 
without jurisdiction because the Federal 
authorities have jurisdiction in this field; 
is that correct? 

Mr. WATKINS. The Federal courts 
have held that the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board has jurisdiction. But the 
Board has refused to act in this field— 
or to extend its jurisdiction to this case. 
And because of the confused state of 
the laws, the Supreme Court has held 
that the Congress intended that the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board have jur- 
isdiction in this field, to the exclusion 
of the Utah State Labor Relations Board 
and the State courts. 

By reason of that ruling in the Guss 
case, the State Labor Relations Board 
cannot go ahead. So we have a situa- 
tion where the evils should be corrected, 
where our labor unions should be able to 
apply to a board and get relief. They 
cannot do it under the ruling of the 
Supreme Court. The situation should 
be corrected. I think it will be corrected 
by this amendment, if it is adopted. 
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Mr. THYE. In other words, the situa- 
tion is that the National Labor Relations 
Board has no jurisdiction. 

Mr. WATKINS. It has jurisdiction 
according to the United States Supreme 
Court, but it has stated that most of the 
activities of the businesses involved are 
intrastate in character and that the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board has so 
much to do that it will not take juris- 
diction of that kind of a case, and it has 
refused to do so. 

Mr. THYE. The Federal Court is not 
interested. 

Mr. WATKINS. The Supreme Court 
has stated the State Labor Relations 
Board cannot act because the Federal 
authorities have jurisdiction. 

Mr. THYE. . And the State courts are 
excluded. 

Mr. WATKINS. That is right, even 
though the court passed on the matter 
and the Supreme Court of Utah has 
ruled that the State Labor Relations 
Board can go ahead under those circum- 
stances. 

Mr. THYE. However, it failed to act? 

Mr. WATKINS. No; the State did 
act. Appeals were taken from the deci- 
sions there made, and the Supreme 
Court of the United States held that the 
State did not have jurisdiction, in view 
of the fact that the National Labor Re- 
lations Board has jurisdiction, and 
should act; but it has not acted. 

Mr. THYE. In other words, there is 
a twilight area in which the court has 
stated the court is not functioning as it 
should function or the Labor Board is not 
functioning as it should, and the Sena- 
tor is trying to bring about a correction 
of that situation. 

Mr. WATKINS. Yes. That is correet. 

Mr. THYE. I understand the Attor- 
ney General is opposed to the legislative 
proposal. 

Mr. WATKINS. I have not been ad- 
vised of that fact, although I have 
heard a rumor to that effect. I do not 
understand how the Attorney General 
could be so close to the question and 
feel that way. 

Mr. THYE. I have not read the com- 
munication, but in discussing it across 
the dinner table, in the Senate dining 
room, the report I heard was the Attor- 
ney General’s office was opposed to it. 
That is what led me to ask the question, 
because I respect the judicial qualifica- 
tions and ability of the distinguished 
Senator from Utah. 

Mr. WATKINS. I should like to point 
out, in connection with what the Senator 
has just said, that we have a situation in 
this country which I think is alarming. 
More and more and more power is being 
taken over by the Federal Government. 
Congress, by some of its acts, has in- 
creased the tendency to take away from 
the States the enforcement and operation 
of laws. I do not like to see that trend. 
I think the labor relations board of my 
State can do a better job in this field, 
where there is a mixture of interstate 
and intrastate commerce, than the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board can do. 
The matters should be taken care of 
nearerhome. The problems involved are 
so numerous and vast that if the Court is 
going to hold only the National Labor 
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Relations Board can act in this field, we 
had better get 3 or 4 National Labor Re- 
lations Boards on the job, because the 
present one has said that it cannot take 
care of the load. It is away behind. 
The Supreme Court practically invited 
Congress to correct the situation by leg- 
islation. 

Mr, WILEY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield. 

Mr. WILEY. The question was asked 
as to the attitude of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, and the question was raised in the 
discussion about his attitude. The At- 
torney General is in favor of S. 654, but 
now I should like to read what he has 
stated about the amendment we are dis- 
cussing, which is really H. R. 3. H. R. 3; 
of course, was not reported to the Senate 
by the Judiciary Committee: 


H R. 3 is designed to reyive certain State 
laws previously held unconstitutional be- 
cause of their conflict with Federal statutes. 
It proposes to change the effect of these Fed- 
eral statutes not by openly amending them 
but by passing a retroactive rule of inter- 
pretation to change the meaning the courts 
have given to the words now contained in 
these statutes without changing the words 
themselves. 

The bill is so broadly drawn that its ef- 
fects cannot be foretold, and if it is effective 
it must change the meaning of statutes 
conclusively interpreted many years ago, 
basic statutes under which millions of dol- 
lars have been invested, under which im- 
portant human relationships have been 
fixed. 


Then he quotes section 1, which is 
practically the same as the amendment: 

No act of Congress shall be construed as 
indicating an intent on the part of Congress 
to occupy the field in which such act operates 
to the exclusion of all State laws on the same 
subject matter unless such act contains an 
express provision to that effect or unless 
there is a direct and positive conflict between 
such act and the State law so that the two 
cannot be reconciled or consistently stand 
together. 

This section would attempt to apply a new 
rule for determining the intent of not only 
the present Congress or of a future Con- 
gress, but also previous Congresses whose 
intent is a long concluded fact not subject 
to change by legislative fiat. It would pro- 
vide that there was no intent to occupy a 
field to the exclusion of State laws unless 
the Federal statute contains an express pro- 
vision to that effect or unless there is a 
direct and positive conflict so that they can- 
not consistently stand together. 


Mr. WATKINS. Does the Senator 
want to read that entire quotation? 

Mr. WILEY. He gives an illustration. 

Mr. WATKINS. Does the Senator 
want to make a speech on his own time, 
or does he want to make it as a part of 
mine, because I want to reply? 

Mr. WILEY. I think the quotation 
relates to the question which was asked. 

Mr. WATKINS. The question was 
asked. I have no objection to the Sena- 
tor’s making a statement on his own 
time. If that is the position of the De- 
partment of Justice—and undoubtedly it 
is—the Senator must have a copy of the 
statement it has made. I say the De- 
partment is in error. 

Mr. WILEY. I havea copy of the let- 
ter written to the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. EASTLAND]. 
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Mr. WATKINS. I have no doubt of 
that, but the Department has missed the 
point; because wherever there is a con- 
flict between the State and Federal stat- 
utes—this bill provides—where it can- 
not. be reconciled, the Federal statute 
would prevail, and the State statute 
would not. All we are asking to have 
done in this case is to have the rule of 
construction, which the Supreme Court 
has followed for many, many years, 
adopted. I do not agree with the opin- 
ion stated in the letter insofar as it 
may relate to H. R. 3, which is the Mc- 
Clellan amendment. 

Mr. WILEY. I simply ask unanimous 
consent that the remainder of the let- 
ter, which was sent to the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. EastLanp] under date 
of August 18, 1958, be printed in the 
Recorp. I did not mean to get into any 
discussion. 

Mr. WATKINS. Obviously what has 
provoked the discussion is that the state- 
ment should not go unchallenged. 

Mr. President, I request unanimous 
consent that the Attorney General’s let- 
ter be printed in the Recor at the con- 
clusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Utah? The Chair hears none and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina 
rose. 

Mr. WATKINS. Does the Senator 
from South Carolina wish to have me 
yield? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Yes. 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield for a question. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
We were discussing the same subject. 
The Senator from Wisconsin brought up 
the letter. I wanted to bring up the 
fact that the bill now pending, to which 
the amendment has been proposed, has 
been made very plain. In the letter the 
law is covered. 

Mr. WILEY. Which law? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The bill now pending before the Senate, 
S. 654. 

Mr. WILEY. Iso stated. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That was stated in the letter. 

Mr. WILEY. S. 654 was referred to. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Yes, The impression was left that if 
other laws were not irreconcilable they 
ought to be enforced. 

Mr. WATKINS. As a matter of fact, 
the same principle for which we are con- 
tending is indicated, but there is the 
suggestion that it be applied in a very 
limited area. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
That is correct. 

Mr. WATKINS. It is suggested it 
should be applied in one case, involving 
the laws of subversion. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The Senator is correct. 

Mr. WATKINS. This proposal would 
merely extend the same principle to 
other situations. If it is sound to ap- 
ply it to one field of law, it should be 
sound to do so with respect to others. 
That is the point I make, 
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Mr, President, I emphasize that in my 
judgment it is the responsibility of this 
Congress more clearly and specifically 
to lay down ground rules which will 
guide the courts, both Federal and State, 
in determining their jurisdiction in liti- 
gation involying our citizens and our 
constituents. It is not fair to leave any 
situation in a position where the citizen 
can neither resort to protection from the 
State courts nor the Federal courts, 
when it is within our power to simply 
and concisely spell out our intentions. 

I think the Supreme Court has a right 
to criticize us when we do not spell out 
our intentions. We should spell out our 
intentions so clearly that nobody can 
misunderstand them. If we have not 
done so, certainly no one can object if 
we try to correct a failure to state clearly 
what we meant. That is a part of the 
duty of the Congress. 

I cannot criticize the Supreme Court 
at times for pointing out that we have 
not clearly defined our intentions. 
When the Court points out that we have 
not done so, that our legislation is vague 
and fuzzy, we ought to make our inten- 
tion clear. We ought to make clear ex- 
actly what we mean. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Is it not also true that in the Nelson 
case the Court pointed out a way to 
clarify the situation. That is what we 
are trying to do at the present time. 

Another thing Senators will notice is 
that the Nelson case left a cloudy area 
in which we do not know what will 
happen. If a case is brought up which 
is covered by Federal law and also by 
State law, there is an implication in the 
decision that if no national scope is 
involved, interstate commerce, or some- 
thing like that, the right of trial might 
be given to the State. That means that 
it will be necessary for cases to go to the 
Supreme Court for a decision on the 
question we are trying to clear up 
tonight. 

Mr. WATKINS. In cases in which it 
has been decided that the Federal law 
and the State law are in conflict, such 
a decision would not be reversed by pass- 
age of the bill under consideration. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The Senator is correct. 

Mr. WATKINS. There is no intention 
to do so. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
No. 

Mr, WATKINS. If there had not been 
an entrance into the field and a determi- 
nation that there was a conflict, the bill 
would be a guide. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
The Senator is correct. The bill would 
clarify the situation, so we would know 
where we were in the future. 

Mr. WATKINS. I thank the Senator. 

The intent of this Congress with re- 
spect to such matters should not be made 
a matter of conjecture. Under no cir- 
cumstances should our intentions re- 
main unexpressed, to thus provide a 
means for overextension of Federal au- 
thority into purely local matters. In so 
doing we might deprive a citizen of his 
just day in court. No citizen should be 
made the victim of our own derelictions. 
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We should enact H. R. 3 or some 
similar legislation before we adjourn. I 
have advocated, in a general way, that 
such legislation be passed for a long 
time, and I know I express the senti- 
ments of many of my colleagues in this 
regard, as well as the sentiments of 
many of my constituents in the State of 
Utah. 

Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Utah. 


LABOR REFORM LEGISLATION 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. President, there 
is another phase of labor law which has 
been discussed by the President of the 
United States, to which I should like to 
invite the attention of the Senate. I 
hold in my hand a statement from the 
White House, issued by the President. 
There are six rather short paragraphs 
in the statement, and I think the Presi- 
dent has put his finger squarely on a 
situation which is pressing for action. 

It is to be regretted that even the mild 
or rather weak and anemic bill we 
passed in this body and sent over to the 
House of Representatives was defeated. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
the Kennedy-Ives bill, when it went to 
the House of Representatives, was pri- 
marily defeated by Republican votes? 

Mr. WATKINS. I do not know 
whether it was primarily so defeated. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is true. 

Mr. WATKINS. It may be true. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is true. 

Mr. WATKINS. Suppose it is. The 
bill was so bad 

Mr.DOUGLAS. The bill was bad? 

Mr. WATKINS. Les, it was. I think 
the bill was so weak and anemic that. 
it was difficult for anyone to actually 
justify voting for it. I finally voted 
for it. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. If the Senator 
thought it was a bad bill, why did the 
Senator vote for it? 

Mr. WATKINS. It had some virtues. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Certainly. 

Mr. WATKINS. It had a little virtue, 
but it was really not a very strong bill. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Did the virtues ex- 
ceed the demerits of the bill? 

Mr. WATKINS. I think there was a 
slight balance of virtue over demerit. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. And that is why the 
Senator voted for the bill? 

Mr. WATKINS. No; not entirely. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Would it not have 
been a good thing if the Republicans in 
the House had voted for the bill, too? 

Mr. WATKINS. That is not the only 
reason I voted for it. I thought perhaps 
if we could get the bill to the House, 
where there could be a little further dis- 
cussion, where Members were not so 
afraid to do something worthwhile—— 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The House had this 
subject under consideration for a long 
time. 

Mr. WATKINS. Wait a minute, 
please. I have the floor. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 
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Mr. WATKINS. I thought we might 
get the bill through the House, and we 
might in conference work out something 
to really help in the situation. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Will the Senator 
yield for a question? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that the 
Republicans voted 3 to 1 against the bill 
and the Democrats voted 2½ to 1 for the 
bill in the House of Representatives? 

Mr. WATKINS. That merely points 
up what we are saying now. The bill was 
one of those things that no one could be 
very much satisfied with, considering 
what was set out in the bill. Very few 
people were satisfied. Business did not 
like the bill. Labor did not 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Business did not like 
it? 

Mr. WATKINS. Wait a minute. I 
have the floor. 

Mr.DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Mr. WATKINS. I know the Senator 
is always very courteous, but I would like 
to finish my thought when I get started. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield, but the next 
time I should like to finish. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that the 
reason business did not like the bill was 
that the bill would have compelled in- 
dustry to list expenditures over $5,000 in 
the field of labor relations, so as to shut 
off the abuses of the Nate Shefferman 
type? 

Mr. WATKINS. I do not know whether 
that was the point of view of business 
or not. Businessmen: did not write to 
me on the subject, and I did not read 
any of the communications to other 
Members of the Congress. There were 
plenty of other things in the bill. There 
was a weakening of the Taft-Hartley 
Act, which had been some protection. 
There were many other things in the bill 
which made it doubtful in my opinion 
whether the bill should have been given 
the vote it received in this body, without 
going to the House of Representatives. 

I had the hope—and I want to stress 
that it was hope—that the House would 
strengthen the bill and that we would 
get something of more substance in it 
after the House had studied it. However, 
the more the bill was studied the more 
convinced the Members became that it 
was really nothing but a great many 
words put together, which would not do 
very much. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield. : 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does that agree with 
the opinion of the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. WATKINS. The bill would not 
correct the situation disclosed by the 
Senate rackets investigation. From day 
to day we have seen evidence of many 
more things which need correction. We 
cannot go into the little-pills-and-wa- 
ter treatment, the old type of treatment 
which was used to treat every disease. 
That will not give us a cure. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WATKINS. Iyield. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. What Member on the 
Senator's side of the aisle has special- 
ized the most in labor relations? 
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Mr. WATKINS. Does the Senator re- 
fer to the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Ives]? 

Mr.DOUGLAS. Yes. 

Mr. WATKINS. I know the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Did not the Sena- 
tor 

Mr. WATKINS. Wait a minute. I 
have very high regard for the Senator, 
but I have disagreed with him many 
times on the matter of labor relations. 
I happen to come from a State in which 
we are not bothered with so many “isms” 
and all that type of thing, as they are 
bothered with in the great State of New 
York. We live rather simply. We have 
some fundamental principles we accept. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is the Senator im- 
puting—— 

Mr: WATKINS. By the way 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is the Senator say- 


ing 
Mr. WATKINS. Just a moment, 
please. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


Senator from Utah has the floor. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. That is correct. 

Mr. WATKINS. I do not want to be 
discourteous, but the Senator keeps 
breaking in when I am trying to make 
a point. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I beg the Senator’s 
pardon, but will the Senator yield for a 
query? 

Mr. WATKINS. Will the Senator 
wait just a moment until I finish this 
thought? 

I say, we live in a State in which we 
have some very sound principles which 
have been adopted over the years by our 
people generally. Labor and business 
try to get along together. They have 
been getting along together, for the most 
part. 

We are now becoming greatly alarmed 
by what we see going on in the country— 
the gradual gathering together of more 
and more power in the unions. We have 
made them exempt from regulations 
which apply to monopolies. For ex- 
ample, the Teamsters’ Union, through its 
present president, is reaching out to ex- 
ert power over all fields of communica- 
tion, travel, and transportation in this 
country. It is a great danger to our 
country’s welfare. We were hopeful that 
this Congress would do something about 
the situation. I think the President’s 
statement clearly points that out, when 
he says: 

I am most disappointed that the Con- 
gress has thus far failed to enact legislation 
to curb the racketeering, corruption, and 
abuses of trust and power which Senator 
McClelHan’s committee has found to exist 
today in the labor-management field. 


Trust and power. 
President mean? 

He means that we have reposed great 
power in the hands of labor unions and 
their leaders. They have grave respon- 
sibilities under those conditions. Their 
leaders are the trustees for those whom 
they represent, who have given them the 
power to represent them. There are 
great combinations of labor. We would 
not permit big industrial combinations 
to operate without some regulations. 
There is very little regulation in the field 
of labor. The President is calling atten- 


What does the- 
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tion to that abuse. There is a great 
trust reposed in the hands of labor lead- 
ers, and they possess great power. 

I might point out other statements in 
the brief press release of today. They 
are all loaded with important material. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
entire press release printed in the REC- 
orp at this point as a part of my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the press re- 
lease was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT 

I am most disappointed that the Congress 
has thus far failed to enact legislation to 
curb the racketeering, corruption, and abuses 
of trust and power which Senator McClel- 
lan’s committee has found to exist today in 
the labor-management field. 

Last January I recommended to Congress 
that comprehensive legislation be enacted so 
that the rights of the American worker 
would be safeguarded. The bill passed by 
the Senate in June, the so-called Kennedy- 
Ives bill, fell far short of these recommenda- 
tions. 

For example, it failed to provide adequate 
machinery to enforce the standards neces- 
sary to the proper handling of labor union 
funds. Further, the bill’s failure to deal 
with the problems of boycotting and black- 
mail picketing would have given greater im- 
petus to abuses the American people want to 
curb. It would have weakened certain as- 
pects of the Taft-Hartley Act. It did not 
move at all toward recognition of appropri- 
ate State responsibility in labor matters. 

In sum, it did not meet the Nation's needs 
because it did not deal effectively with many 
of the evils which need correction. 

On August 18 the House voted on the bill 
under the procedure which permitted no op- 
portunity to amend if and thus to correct its 
deficiencies. 

I still hope that before adjournment the 
Congress will pass a labor bill which will 
effectively protect the working men and 
women of our country. 


Mr. WATKINS. I now yield to the 
Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I wish 
to clear up one point, 

Is it not true that the senior Senator 
from New York [Mr. Ives] has probably 
had more experience in labor relations 
matters than any other Member of this 
body, with the possible exception of the 
senior Senator from Oregon IMr. 
Morse]? 

Mr. WATKINS. Is the Senator ask- 
ing me a question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is that not true? 

Mr. WATKINS. He may have had. 
I do not know. But I do have great re- 


‘spect for him. However, I have already 


pointed out that the problems which he 
and the people face in New York are 
not the same problems which the other 
States face, not only from the stand- 
point. of industrial relations, but also 
from the standpoint of politics, which is 
important. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. When the Senator 
said that Utah was not afflicted with the 
isms which characterized the State of 
New York, did the Senator from Utah 
mean to imply that the senior Senator 
from New York was influenced by isms? 

Mr. WATKINS. I did not mean at all 
to imply that he was influenced by isms. 
I meant to imply that there are a great 
many isms up there which he must take 
into consideration. I happened to have 
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been a member of the Internal Security 
Subcommittee for a number of years, 
and we found a great concentration of 
some of the problems of subversion in 
the great State of New York: Some of 
the problems related to labor activities. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the Senator 
from Utah think for 1 minute that the 
Senator from New York would be in- 
fiuenced or swayed by those factors in 
the slightest degree in the performance 
of his duties? 

Mr. WATKINS. I do not intend to 
dissect the conscience of the great Sen- 
ator from New York. I have profound 
respect for him. He has the right to 
express his views as he pleases. I have 
the right to dissent, and I have dissented 
many times. Many times I have agreed 
with him. I once lived in the great State 
of New York, and I know some of the 
special problems of that State. I wasa 
resident there for 5 years at one time. 
I know the various activities, and the so- 
cial issues in that State, which the peo- 
ple of many small States only read about 
in the newspapers. They never have 
such problems in their own States. 

In New York there is a variety of races 
and nationalities. In times past, there 
were a large number of unassimilated 
immigrants who had come from Europe 
and other places in the world bringing 
with them a great variety of ideologies. 
An entirely different situation, of course, 
exists west of the Hudson, in the “hinter- 
land.” 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not a fact that 
at one time Utah was populated almost 
entirely by immigrants from other coun- 
tries who embraced an unpopular reli- 
gion? 

Mr. WATKINS. Utah was settled in 
the first place by white people from the 
great States of Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, and Massachusetts. They did not 
come from New York or from foreign 
lands. Many people came to Utah from 
other lands, but they were people whose 
philosophy was very much like that of 
New Englanders, who were really the 
founders of the great State of Utah. 
They do not agree with many of the 
doctrines now popular in this country. 
They do not agree that great powers 
should be given to any one group of 
men, without any control, so to speak, 
in the field of labor. The labor leaders 
have become so strong and powerful that 
they can practically dictate the economic 
life of the country, and they are now 
doing it in a large measure. 

I have no quarrel with labor union 
people as such. We have many fine la- 
bor union members in my State, and 
many of the labor leaders are fine peo- 
ple; but they have very little to say 
about what is done by their powerful 
labor leaders who operate in the great 
centers of population. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I should like to ask 
a few simple questions to develop the 
facts in the case. 

Is it not true that the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Ives] was the joint au- 
thor, with the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. KENNEDY] of the labor bill? 

Mr. WATKINS. I disagreed with 
many Members on my side of the aisle. 
1 with the Senator from New 

ork. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true the 
Senator from New York issued a very 
strong statement when this bill was de- 
feated in the House saying that it was 
a disgrace that the bill had been de- 
feated in this manner, and that politics 
should not be allowed to sway such 
decisions? 

Mr. WATKINS. I agree that politics 
should not be allowed to sway such de- 
cisions, but I think politics did so in 
the House of Representatives, and I 
think politics did so on the floor of the 
United States Senate when the same 
bill was before us. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I agree with the 
Senator from Utah. I believe Republi- 
can politics defeated the bill on the floor 
of the House when approximately three- 
quarters of the Republican membership 
of the House voted against the bill which 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
New York helped to draft. 

Mr. WATKINS. Apparently it was 
found on further investigation that the 
bill was as I have described it; it was 
so weak and anemic that it really did 
not contain anything of substance. On 
the other hand, it was actually damag- 
ing to the interests of the overwhelming 
majority of the people of this country, 
including members of labor unions. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the Senator 
from Utah maintain that the House gave 
it more careful scrutiny than did the 
Senate? 

Mr. WATKINS. The House had a 
much longer time to scrutinize the bill. 
It had a great deal of time after we 
passed it and before it was called up and 
considered. I understand that the 
Speaker kept the bill on his desk for 41 
days. There were at least 41 days in 
which to consider the bill. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
hearings resulting in a transcript of over 
1,000 pages were held by the Senate 
committees? 

Mr. WATKINS. That is true, and the 
transcript of those hearings was avail- 
able to Members of the House. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that no 
hearings were held in the House? 

Mr. WATKINS. The Senate commit- 
tee held such elaborate hearings that 
House hearings were not found to be 
necessary. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the Senator 
mean that every Member of the House 
read the entire transcript? 

Mr. WATKINS. Probably as large a 
proportion of Members of the House read 
the transcript as was the case in the 
Senate. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Does the Senator 
from Utah remember the lengthy de- 
bate on this issue in the Senate? 

Mr. WATKINS. I remember it be- 
cause I took part in it, and I was de- 
feated twice. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The debate took sev- 
eral days, did it not? 

Mr. WATKINS. Oh, yes, it did; and 
the Members of the House had those 
proceedings before them as well. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. How long was it de- 


bated in the House? For 40 minutes, 
was it not? 


Mr. WATKINS. I do not know. If 
the House Members had respect for us 
they might have taken full advantage 
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of what was done over here. They 
could have all read the Recorp and de- 
cided what they wanted to do. I re- 
gretted very much that we sent to the 
House the bill we sent over there, but, 
as I said before, I voted for it so that 
a bill would at least be before the House 
for consideration, and after the House 
Members finished considering the bill 
they could use their best judgment in 
voting on it. However, they were not 
permitted to amend it at all. A dicta- 
torial fiat was laid down. House Mem- 
bers were told, “You must take this bill 
or nothing. You must vote on it.“ They 
said, “All right. If that is the way we 
are to be treated, in a country where 
we are supposed to have free debate, we 
are ready to act.” And they voted it 
down. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a couple of questions? 

Mr. WATKINS. If the Senator from 
Illinois has completed his questions, I 
shall be glad to do so. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I should like to make 
a reply to the Senator’s comments; but 
I shall do so later on my own time. 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania. I am always 
interested in what the Senator from Illi- 
nois has to say. He is very interesting 
and plies many fine questions. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. It is always a pleas- 
ure to discuss these questions with the 
Senator from Utah, even though we do 
not frequently agree. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a couple of questions? 

Mr. WATKINS. I had hoped that the 
Senator from Illinois would be converted 
sooner or later with respect to the mat- 
ters we disagree on frequently. 

Mr. CLARK. Is the Senator from 
Pennsylvania correct in his understand- 
ing that the Senate is now debating the 
Bridges bill to which the McClellan 
amendment has been offered? 

Mr. WATKINS. Weare debating both 
the bill and the amendment. The 
amendment, if adopted, will be part of 
the bill, so perhaps we are debating the 
bill. 

Mr. CLARK. Is it not correct that 
the principal question before the Sen- 
ate is whether or not the scheme of 
Federal regulation laid down in the 
Smith Act is so pervasive as to make 
reasonable the inference that the States 
should not be permitted to legislate on 
their own in this regard, and that this 
is the principal issue which we are now 
determining? 

Mr. WATKINS. That is one of them, 
but why restrict it to the Smith Act? 
We think it is avoiding the issue to a 
great extent to apply it only to the Nel- 
son case. Why not bring it in in con- 
nection with all the other matters on 
which Congress legislates in this field. 

Mr.CLARK. Still the issue is whether 
a Federal statute shall prevail to the 
exclusion of a State statute, is that 
correct? 

Mr. WATKINS. If it is confined to the 
Senate bill, yes, but I have never seen 
the time when Members of this body were 
willing to restrict themselves when they 
knew there were problems in another 
field if, while they had the subject be- 
fore them, they were able to take care of 
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those problems at the same time. H. R. 
3 which is presented will help to take 
care of the same problem in broader 
fields of legislation as well. I have al- 
ready pointed out to the Senate—and if 
the Senator were here he would have 
heard me—that it would help us in the 
labor field in my own State as concerns 
the no man’s land situation which I have 
called to the attention of the Senate a 
number of times. 

Mr. CLARK. But the purpose of the 
proposed legislation before us is to make 
possible a reinstatement of certain State 
statutes which, if the Federal Govern- 
ment is to occupy the field, would be held 
to be unconstitutional; is that not cor- 
rect? 

Mr. WATKINS. If they are held un- 
constitutional, of course, they will not be 
affected, by the provisions of this bill and 
if they have already been ruled upon, and 
have been held to be in conflict with na- 
tional statutes, they will not be reversed. 
We shall not enter that field again. 

Mr. CLARK. What we are discussing 
is whether Federal legislation shall be 
preeminent to State legislation, or 
whether it shall not. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WATKINS. I think the Senator 
from Pennsylvania has asked his two 
questions. 

Mr. CLARK. If the Senator does not 
care to yield any further, I shall desist. 

Mr. EASTLAND rose. 

Mr. WATKINS. I should like to get 
the comment of the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi on the matters raised by the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The distinguished 
Senator from Pennsylvania says that 
Federal legislation would be preeminent 
within the field. I should like to know 
what Federal legislation. 

Mr. CLARK. The Smith Act. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Smith Act was 
gutted by the Supreme Court. The Su- 
preme Court in the Nelson case held that 
42 State antisubversive statutes were un- 
constitutional. ‘The court said, “We rely 
on the Smith Act.” Then it turned 
around a year later and destroyed the 
Smith Act. 

Mr. President, the people of the United 
States are today defenseless in the face of 
an internal Communist conspiracy to de- 
stroy us. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WATKINS. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Pennslyvania. 

Mr. CLARK. One final question: 
What has all this discussion of labor 
legislation to do with the issue now 
pending before the Senate? 

Mr. WATKINS. I tried to make that 
clear in my statement. I did not see 
the Senator in the Chamber at the time. 
In the State of Utah it would permit us 
to go ahead in that “no man’s land” area 
which I called to the attention of the 
Senate twice in the debates on the re- 
cent labor bill which it mentioned in 
these discussions. The Senate refused 
to accept the amendments which would 
have given us some relief out there. This 
particular proposed statute would help 
us in that field. 
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Mr. CLARK. I thank my friend for 
his courteous answer to my question. 

Mr. WATKINS. I have tried my best. 
I hope I have cleared up at least my po- 
sition and the position of those who are 
supporting H. R. 3. I thank the Sena- 
tor, and I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from Col- 
orado [Mr. CARROLL]. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, the 
question propounded by the Senator 
from Pennslyvania and answered by the 
distinguished Senator from Mississip- 
pi really highlights the purpose of this 
legislation. 

I am indebted to the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary for being so forthright in his pres- 
entation. He tells what the proposed 
legislation would do. Let us make no 
mistake about it. The Senator from 
Pennsylvania has asked whether S. 654 
is contained within the bill. Of course, 
itis. It is linked with H. R. 3. Both of 
them have to do with the so-called doc- 
trine of preemption. 

All lawyers try to go to source ma- 
terial to find what the issue is and to 
simplify it. We should do that, in or- 
der to know what we are voting on. 
The proponents of the proposed legisla- 
tion would have us believe that it appears 
to be so innocuous and simple that al- 
most anyone can understand its purpose. 
I am reminded of the so-called right-to- 
work statutes, which are being discussed 
in campaigns conducted throughout the 
several States, under a false and phony 
and misleading solgan. I hope—in a 
few moments if possible, to clarify the 
issues in the case by taking a look at the 
source material. In connection with 
this proposed legislation, the proponents, 
perhaps unwittingly, have unfrocked 
themselves. The proposal stems largely 
from a decision, not of the United States 
Supreme Court, but of the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania in the Steve Nel- 
son case. 

There is nothing to guide the Members 
of the Senate with respect to H. R. 3, 
because no hearings have been held on 
it. Committee hearings were held in 
the other body, not by a committee of 
the Senate. This is one of the most im- 
portant pieces of proposed legislation to 
come before the Senate in this session. 
Why is the proposed legislation impor- 
tant? Again I must look to the source 
material provided by the House of Rep- 
resentatives, where hearings and debates 
were held. I shall read from the mi- 
nority views. These are views held by 
distinguished lawyers in the other body. 
They are not the views of a single Mem- 
ber, but of a great number of lawyers in 
that body. This is what they said: 

Seldom has this House had before it a bill 
so productive of chaos in the legal relation- 


ships governing substantial areas of Ameri- 
can economic and political life. 


That is a very important sentence. I 
continue: 


Ironically, there has seldom been a bill 
which is more likely to prove a disappoint- 
ment to its advocates. 


That language is contained in the mi- 
nority views of the House report. 
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In one sentence this bill proposes to deal 
with 150 years of jurisprudence and the 
delicate and intricate realm of the distribu- 
tion of power between the Federal and State 
governments. 


There have been 150 years of decisions, 
Mr. President. Now do Senators under- 
stand why the Attorney General of the 
United States objects to the bill? The 
distinguished Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. WILEY] has included in the RECORD 
a report from the Attorney General of 
the United States. 

Perhaps I can read a paragraph from 
it. The Attorney General says: 

This section would attempt to apply a 
new rule for determining the intent not 
only of the present Congress or of a future 
Congress, but also previous Congresses 
whose intent is a long concluded fact not 
subject to change by legislative fiat. It 
would provide that there was no intent to 
occupy a field to the exclusion of Sate law 
unless the Federal statutes contain an ex- 
press provision to that effect, or unless there 
is a direct and positive conflict so that they 
cannot consistently stand together. 


Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CARROLL. I should like to ask 
the Senator from South Carolina to per- 
mit me to follow the thread of my 
thought. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
merely wish to ask one question at this 
point. 

Mr. CARROLL. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Is it not correct to say that any Congress 
in the future would have the right to 
pass laws and undo what we do if it 
saw fit to do so? Would not the passage 
of the proposed legislation give a future 
Congress the right to enact a law if it 
intended to have the Federal Govern- 
ment take over the entire field? There- 
fore that statement is not correct. 

Mr. CLARK. Does my distinguished 
friend from South Carolina, who is a 
member of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, and for whom I have a very high 
regard, understand that the bill before 
us is retroactive? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. It 
is retroactive, but when a Congress in 
the future passes a law it can say whether 
ad shall be excluded from this 
field. 

Mr. CARROLL. When the Senator 
from South Carolina admits that the 
proposed legislation is retroactive, does 
he not also admit that it cuts across 
decisions in cases affecting the social, 
political, and economic life of our coun- 
try which have been rendered in the 
past? 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. I 
say to the Senator from Colorado that 
the proposal before us would not change 
any law which is already on the statute 
books. It deals only with procedure. 

Mr. CARROLL. I come back again to 
the source material of the House, as we 
must do. Not having had hearings in 
this body, and really not having had an 
opportunity to interrogate witnesses in 
our own hearings in the Senate Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, we must go to the 
only source left to us; namely, the hear- 
ings in the other body. 
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I wish to talk a little about the Steve 
Nelson case, because that case did not 
originate as a Federal case. The Steve 
Nelson case originated in Pennsylvania. 
It came through the courts of Pennsyl- 
vania. I think it is important to discuss 
that case. 

There is no doubt in my mind that 
Steve Nelson was a Communist. Briefly, 
this is the background of the case. 
Around 1939 Pennsylvania enacted a 
sedition statute. In 1940, Congress en- 
acted the Smith Act, a broad and in- 
clusive statute. Years later, Steve Nel- 
son was indicted under the Pennsylvania 
statute, which sought to punish him for 
an offense against the United States. 
He was convicted in the lower court. I 
hope Senators will listen carefully to 
this account, 

After his conviction, Nelson was sen- 
tenced to 20 years in prison. He was also 
fined $10,000 and assessed costs of $13,- 
000. So he received a 20-year sentence 
coupled with what amounted to a $23,000 
fine. 

After the conviction, the case moved 
through the lower courts of Pennsyl- 
vania. The case was sustained in the 
lower courts. ; 

During the interim, Steve Nelson was 
charged with a Federal offense under 
the Smith Act. He was sentenced to 6 
years imprisonment. 

The State case reached the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania, a very respected 
court. Pennsylvania is a State older 
than the Nation. In the legal profes- 
sion we frequently refer to Philadelphia 
lawyers, who are among the best lawyers 
in the country. 

Some may say that the Supreme Court 
of Pennsylvania was communistic. Some 
would have us believe that the Supreme 
Court of the United States is com- 
munistic. Let us not put the tag of 
communism on the courts because they 
do not happen to agree with the pre- 
conceived notion of a few Members of 
this body about how the laws shall be 
interpreted and administered. 

Let me read something about the 
Steve Nelson case. I am not quoting 
from the Supreme Court of the United 
States; I am quoting from the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania. This is a 
question which was asked, on the sub- 
ject of preemption: 

One of the categories of supersession is 
when the field, in which both the Federal 
Government and the State have legislated, 

is of paramount importance to the Federal 
Government. 


This was not the Supreme Court of 
the United States speaking. The Su- 
preme Court of Pennsylvania asked: 

What Federal interest, it may be asked, 
could be more dominant than maintenance 
of the security of the Federal Government 
itself which the Smith Act was designed to 
vouchsafe against subversive political as- 
saults? 


What could be more dominant? 

And what could be more hampering to 
the exercise of Federal power in such con- 
nection than to have a State assume to prose- 
cute what is in truth an affront to the 
National Government? 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 
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Mr. CARROLL. May I finish, please? 
Then I shall be happy to yield. 

I continue: 

We have already referred to the powers of 
the Federal Government derived through 
State concession, either expressly or im- 
pliedly, upon the adoption of the Consti- 
tution, But, wholly apart from that, the 
Federal Government has at all times pos- 
sessed the inherent right to protect and 
defend itself against enemies, domestic as 
weil as foreign. 

When, therefore, a State assumes to pun- 
ish, as does the Pennsylvania statute here 
involved, sedition against the United States, 
it is intruding in a matter where the na- 
tional interest is obviously paramount. It 
follows necessarily that the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s control of the field must be ex- 
clusive if it is to protect itself effectively 
and completely. 


This was the finding of the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania. The court, in 
its concluding paragraph, referred to a 
famous admonition. It said: 

Surely no more impressive admonition 
could have been given to the judiciary of our 
country. 


What admonition was the court talk- 
ing about? It was not talking about a 
Communist. It was not talking about a 
man who, in those days, was charged 
with being a Communist. Of whom was 
the court speaking? The court was 
speaking of Mr. Chief Justice Charles 
Evans Hughes, who was speaking for a 
unanimous Court. 

This is something to which we should 
pay attention in the closing hours of 
Congress, when we are tired, and torn 
sometimes by regional problems, torn by 
differences in philosophy. This state- 
ment, I think, rings the bell of democ- 
racy and liberty. Let us pay attention 
to the words of Chief Justice Hughes: 

The greater the importance of safeguard- 
ing the community from incitements to the 
overthrow of our institutions by force and 
violence, the more imperative is the need to 
preserve inviolate the constitutional rights 
of free speech, free press, and free assembly 
in order to maintain the opportunity for 
free political discussion, to the end that 
Government may be responsive to the will of 
the people and by changes, if desired, may 
be obtained by peaceful means. 


That was what Chief Justice Hughes 
said. I continue with his statement: 

Therein lies the security of the Republic, 
the very foundation of constitutional gov- 
ernment, 


I now read from the concluding para- 
graph of the opinion of the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania, not the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

Surely, no more impressive admonition 
could have been given to the judiciary of 
our country. If this counsel is to be heeded 
faithfully, it is essential that criminal sanc- 
tions for conduct hostile to our Federal Gov- 
ernment be promulgated, imposed, and con- 
trolled 


This is the key to the matter 
imposed and controlled uniformly for the 
Nation as a whole. And that, only the Cen- 
tral Government can accomplish. 


I think the Steve Nelson case is the 
real genesis of the proposed legislation. 
It is another example of the assault 
which is being made upon the Supreme 
Court. That is why, in connection with 
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the Mallory bill and Jenner-Butler bill, 
I have called for moderation. In the 
Steve Nelson case, the Supreme Court 
calls for uniformity. That is what the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] 
was inquiring about. 

After the Supreme Court of Pennsyl- 
vania reversed this conviction,.a hue and 
cry was raised over the country, and 
the case was taken to the Supreme Court 
of the United States. The attorneys 
general of the States have an associ- 
ation. That association made the state- 
ment that the Supreme Court of the 
United States was interfering with State 
powers. They filed an amicus curiae 
brief in the Supreme Court. The Su- 
preme Court, in a wonderful opinion, 
sustained the Supreme Court of Penn- 
Sylvania. 

Why attack the Supreme Court of the 
United States? It did not write the 
opinion of the Supreme Court of Penn- 
Sylvania. All that the Supreme Court 
of the United States did was to render 
a decision saying that when the Federal 
Government passed the Smith Act it 
preempted the field. 

This is a problem on which the FBI 
is working. The FBI works with the po- 
lice departments of the States. It works 
with the other agencies of law enforce- 
ment. The attorney general of Colorado 
is a Republican, and Colorado has a sedi- 
tion law. Colorado would not dream of 
moving into this field. Why? Because 
it is a field which is dominated by the 
Federal Government, and it should be 
dominated by the Federal Government. 

What was the effect of the Supreme 
Court decision? Forty-two States have 
sedition acts. These acts would be re- 
activated by this bill. I observe my 
friend from North Dakota on the floor. 
He knows that some of those acts in the 
States originated as far back as World 
War I. Some of the acts were directed 
against German-Americans when the 
United States was about to go to war 
with Germany. Some of them were di- 
rected, as is always the case in a period 
of national fright, against certain na- 
tionals of foreign origin. Some were di- 
rected against the wobblies,“ the so- 
called international workers of the world. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Colorado yield? 

Mr. CARROLL. I shall be happy to 
yield after I finish stating this point. I 
have no desire to avoid questions; but I 
wish to finish my statement, because I 
believe we shall make a point here, about 
these acts. 

These facts do not appear in the 
report; one has to dig deep into the 
statutes. In 1917 and 1919, the Federal 
Government had some Sedition Acts. 
But after World War I, the Federal Gov- 
ernment abandoned the field. From 
about 1921 until 1940, when the Smith 
Act was passed, the Federal Government 
was not working in this field, and there- 
fore all the Sedition Acts of the States 
were operative. But when the Federal 
Government reentered the field in 1940, 
so the Supreme Court has said, the Fed- 
ee Government then preempted the 

eld. 

That is a reasonable interpretation. I 
know that many men who were in the 
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Congress in 1940 say it was not the in- 
tent of Congress to preempt the field. 
But who can say as a matter of fact that 
either the Supreme Court of Pennsyl- 
vania or the Supreme Court of the 
United States was wrong? 

The conclusion reached by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States is a 
logical one. Reasonable men can differ 
regarding it; but there is no reason to 
castigate the Supreme Court for what is 
certainly an intelligent decision. 

What happened to the State sedition 
statutes when the Supreme Court 
handed down its decision? That deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court left the State 
sedition statutes in limbo. The decision 
did not repeal them, because only a State 
can repeal its own statutes. But the 
Court’s decision invalidated those State 
acts, insofar as they affected the Federal 
Government. 

What will the passage of the pending 
bill do? It will reactivate all those 
State statutes. But, as the distinguished 
Senator from Pennsylvania has said, 
many of those statutes cannot meet the 
standards and the tests which have been 
established by the decisions of the Unit- 
ed States Supreme Court, and therefore 
many of those State statutes are uncon- 
stitutional. In my opinion there is no 
question about that. 

Let me say that I have on my desk 
a book which is based on a very great 
study which was made in this field. If 
I were to mention the name of the group 
which made the study, extremists might 
say the study was made by a Commu- 
nist-front group. However, we find that 
the book was published by the Fund for 
the Republic. Was it a Communist 
group? Of course, it was not—even 
though many persons do not like it. The 
group obtained its money from the Ford 
Foundation. I would like to mention 
the name of a gentleman who had a 
great deal to do with the report. 

He was the president of the Fund for 
the Republic. 

Was the president of the Fund for the 
Republic a Communist? Indeed, not. 
Mr. President, the gentleman to whom 
I refer is now a Member of this very 
body, namely, the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Case]. 

At one time I served in the House with 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. CASE]. 
I certainly know he is not a Communist. 
After he left the Congress, he became 
head of the Fund for the Republic. 

In the study, we find set forth, State 
by State, the text of the State sedition 
statutes. 

Our committee should have held hear- 
ings on the bill to study such facts. At 
such hearings testimony would have been 
received from all of the great thinkers 
and experts. 

Instead of that no hearings have been 
held on the bill. 

I believe I have stated enough to show 
the origin of the bill. 

Now let us consider the most impor- 

-tant bill: namely, House bill 3. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, at 
this point, will the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield? 

Mr. CARROLL. I am happy to yield 
to the distinguished Senator from 
Arkansas. 
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Mr. McCLELLAN, I heard the distin- 
guished Senator from Colorado say that 
42 States now have sedition laws. If the 
decision of the Supreme Court is the law 
of the land, then no State has a sedition 
law; then all the State sedition laws are 
invalid. Does the Senator from Colorado 
agree? 

Mr, CARROLL. No, I do not agree at 
all. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. If all the State 
sedition laws are invalid, they cannot be 
enforced. 

Mr. CARROLL. That is an entirely 
different situation. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. So long as the Fed- 
eral Government has preempted the field, 
what do the State sedition laws amount 
to? In that event, they constitute simply 
empty gestures. 

Mr. CARROLL. No; there are State 
laws. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I am referring to 
State laws which deal with sedition 
against the Federal Government. 

Mr. CARROLL. Then my colleague’s 
statement is a true one. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. So there are no 
State laws on sedition against the Fed- 
eral Government? 

Mr. CARROLL. That is true. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The statement 
was made that it is an affront to the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. CARROLL. I did not say that; 
the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania said 
that. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The Senator from 
Colorado read it from the decision of 
the court? 

Mr, CARROLL, Yes. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Who is the Fed- 
eral Government? 

Mr. CARROLL. I assume that all of 
us are parts of it. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The Federal Gov- 
ernment is made up of the 48 States; 
the Federal Government is a union of 
the 48 States. 

Who comprise a State? The citizens 
thereof. Who defend this country? The 
citizens of the several States of the 
United States. 

Therefore, is it correct to say that a 
State has no right to pass a sedition law 
to preserve itself in connection with en- 
forcement of the law? 

Suppose the Federal Government does 
not enforce the Federal sedition law. 
In that event, what happened in the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania? The 
State, not the Federal Government, un- 
dertook to enforce the law. 

It is said that the State cannot do so. 
But suppose the Federal Government acts 
in a careless and negligent manner, and 
does not enforce the law. In that event, 
is the State precluded from enforcing 
the law? Yet ours is a union of States; 
and the States are composed of citizens— 
of the very people who defend it when 
sedition undertakes to overthrow it. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Colorado yield to me? 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Colorado yield to me? 

Mr. CARROLL. I should like to re- 
spond for a moment to the statements 
which have been made by the Senator 
from Arkansas; I cannot let some of the 
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statements go unanswered or unchal- 
lenged. 

Of course, all of us are a part of the 
Federal Government. Of course, we 
have a dual system of government. Of 
course, we have a federal form of gov- 
ernment, 

But that is not the question which is 
involved in this case. The question con- 
cerns an interpretation of the Supreme 
Court in connection with preemption. 
The Federal law is supreme and exclu- 
sive. That is why the decision is bind- 
ing. That is why the decision of the 
Supreme Court takes precedence over 
the State laws, most of which are anti- 
quated; That is the reason why this bill 
is now before the Senate. 

There is no reason at all why a State 
cannot protect itself. But the problem 
involves the situation where a State 
invokes a State criminal statute for an 
offense against the United States. 

Mr. President, I have submitted mi- 
nority views on Senate bill 654, the 
Bridges bill, a part of which is identical 
to the pending bill. I should like to read 
for a moment from those minority views: 

It is most significant that after Nelson’s 
conviction and sentence in the Pennsylvania 
State court, he was indicted and convicted 
under the conspiracy section of the Federal 
Criminal Code for conspiring to violate the 
Smith Act. For this Nelson received a. 
sentence of 5 years. 

This raises the important question. In 
the absence of adequate hearings, for the 
lack of due and proper consideration, is it 
really the intention of the Congress of the 
United States to permit the possibility of 
double punishment for the same overt acts? 
If so, Congressional approval of double and 
possibly multiple trials and punishment for 
the same offense would immediately raise 
a basic constitutional issue as was the 
case in Hinds v. Davidowitz (312 U. S. 52, 
61 S. Ct. 399, 85 L. Ed. 581) that such legis- 
lation affected “the rights, liberties, and 
personal freedoms of human beings * * +,» 
In that case the Supreme Court of the 
United States held in part an act of Con- 
gress may touch a field in which the Fed- 
eral interest is so dominant that the Fed- 
eral system will be assumed to preclude 


enforcement of States laws on the same 
subject. 


This is basic, fundamental constitu- 
tional doctrine, and it should not be 
changed by this bill. : 

There is not the slightest doubt in my 
mind, as I note the opinion of the At- 
torney General concerning H. R. 3, and 
view the tremendous consequences of the 
proposed legislation, that the President 
of the United States would be forced to 
veto the bill. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CARROLL. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from. Idaho. 

Mr. CHURCH. I have listened with 
great interest to the learned discussion 
of the pending bill being made this 
evening by the distinguished Senator 
from Colorado, and I have listened to 
the colloquy between the Senator from 
Colorado and a very eminent Member 
of this body, the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. MCCLELLAN], for whom I have great 
personal esteem. But I must take issue 
with the Senator from Arkansas when 
he refers to the Federal Government as 
the creature of the States. I differ with 
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him in this respect, for it seems to me 
the Constitution of the United States 
makes expressly clear in its preamble 
that the Federal Government is the 
creature of the sovereign people, not of 
the various States. 

The preamble of the Constitution 
reads, “We the people.” It does not 
read, We the thirteen States of the At- 
lantic seaboard do hereby create a na- 
tional government.” It reads: 

We the people of the United States, in 
order to form a more perfect Union, estab- 
lish justice, insure domestic tranquility, 
provide for the common defence, promote 
the general welfare, and secure the blessings 
of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do 
ordain and establish this Constitution of the 
United States of America. 


What could be clearer than that? 
And if words do not make it clear, the 
substance of this Government should 
make it clear, for Federal laws do not 
apply upon the State, do not bind the 
States and compel conformity from the 
States. Federal laws pierce through the 
States to the sovereign people of this 
land. The Government of the United 
States is a government of the American 
people, and it rests upon the American 
people. 

I ask the distinguished Senator from 
Colorado if he does not agree with me 
that the proper guardian of the Federal 
Government is the Congress, and that 
it is altogether proper and appropriate 
that the Congress decide what acts shall 
constitute subversion as against the 
Government of the United States. 

Mr. CARROLL. There is no doubt 
that what the Senator from Idaho has 
just said is true in all respects. He has 
made a very fine presentation. The 
Senator from Arkansas has not cor- 
rectly described the situation. This is 
positive proof of it. I shall now read 
from the Constitution. This is a com- 
plete answer. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator kindly yield to me? 

Mr. CARROLL. Not at this time. I 
want to finish this thought, and I want 
to make a record on this point. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Go ahead. 

Mr. CARROLL. The presentation by 
the distinguished Senator from Idaho is 
so clear and concise that it cannot admit 
of any reasonable misinterpretation. I 
shall read the constitutional provision, 
This is what we call the doctrine of na- 
tional supremacy, as set up in the Con- 
stitution. Perhaps we ought to have it 
in the record: 

This Constitution and the laws of the 
United States which shall be made in pursu- 
ance thereof, and all treaties made, or which 
shall be made, under the authority of the 
United States, shall be the supreme law of 
the land, and the judges in every State shall 
be bound thereby. 


That refers not merely to certain areas 
of the country, but to all areas. Every- 
one is bound, anything in the constitu- 
tion or the laws of any State to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. It is upon that 
constitutional provision that the doc- 
trine of national supremacy is predi- 
cated. That article gives the Supreme 
Court the opportunity to interpret the 
intent of the Congress, 
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Do Senators think the Supreme Court, 
in interpreting an act, would, under the 
Constitution, really permit preemption 
except where the Federal Government 
has the dominant interest? 

I now yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. CHURCH. I fully associate my- 
self with the remarks which have been 
made this evening by the distinguished 
Senator from Colorado. I take this op- 
portunity to emphasize my conviction 
that the Government of the United 
States rests upon the sovereign people 
of the United States, and that it reaches 
through to the people. It does not rest 
upon a collection of States. The ex- 
press terms of the Constitution make 
that clear, as does the fact that the Fed- 
eral laws pierce through the States and 
operate on individuals. 

I oppose the bill in this form because 
I think Congress is the proper and 
natural guardian of the National Gov- 
ernment, and that Congress, and Con- 
gress alone, should define acts which 
constitute subversion against the Na- 
tional Government. Let the State leg- 
islatures exercise their prerogatives, en- 
act such laws as they care to enact, and 
define the acts which may constitute 
subversion against the State govern- 
ments; and let the Congress alone de- 
cide what shall constitute subversion 
against the National Government. This 
is one Government, and we shall keep 
this Government one Government only 
if we insist on its prerogative to decide 
what shall constitute subversion of the 
National Government. That is why I 
think the bill in its present form should 
not pass. 

I commend the Senator from Colo- 
rado for the profound and learned ex- 
position he has made this evening on 
the pertinent constitutional authority 
which supports his position in this his- 
toric debate. 

Mr. CARROLL. I thank the Senator 
from Idaho for his very fine contribu- 
tion for the record in this debate. 

I now yield to the Senator from 
Arkansas. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
Colorado. 

I did not say a while ago that the 
Federal Government was the creature 
of the States. I said this Government 
was composed as a union of States. But 
since the question of creature has been 
injected into this debate, I call the at- 
tention of my friends to article VII of 
the Constitution. I should like to read 
it. If the States did not create this Gov- 
ernment, I do not know who did. Lis- 
ten to this: 

The ratification of the conventions of 
nine States shall be sufficient for the es- 
tablishment of this Constitution between 
the States so ratifying the same. 


There would not be a United States 
tonight were it not for the fact that 
nine States ratified the Constitution. 
That is a correct statement. I point out 
something else. The States did not sur- 
render everything to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Amendment 10 to the Con- 
stitution says “the powers not delegated.” 
The Federal Government is a creature 
of powers delegated. From where were 
the powers delegated? 
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I ask Senators to listen to the lan- 
guage: 

The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved— 


To whom are they reserved? To the 
States. 

Mr. CLARK. Or? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Or to the people. 
But the powers are reserved to the 
States. The powers do not have to 
reach the people. The States created 
this Government. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The people were 
citizens of the States. The States were 
representatives in the process of ratify- 


ing the Constitution. 
Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 


Mr. McCLELLAN. The truth is that 
this Government—the Federal Govern- 
ment as we speak of it—is a government 
of a union of States. There would not 
be a Federal Government if it had not 
been for State action. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. 
yield if I have the floor. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, I am 
very happy to yield to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. The Senator from Penn- 
sylvania has been most kind and pa- 
tient, and I shall be most glad to permit 
him to speak as soon as I make a brief 
comment. 

I am glad to have the Senator from 
Arkansas clarify his previous statement. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I referred to a 
union of States; I did not say a creature 
of the States. 

Mr. CARROLL. Whatever the record 
is the last statement of the Senator is 
helpful, and I am sure it will be helpful 
in the debate. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank the Sena- 
tor. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, this 
debate begins to reveal the key of what 
is in back of it all. There is an effort to 
turn the Nation backward. 

Now let us talk about the 14th amend- 
ment. 

All through the debate runs the thread 
of a concept of States rights. We find 
it not only in the economic field, but 
also in the political field. There are 
some—and I am sure there are none 
in this body—who think the Civil War 
is not yet over. 

We should refer to the 14th amend- 
ment. We are no longer only State citi- 
zens, we are American citizens. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CARROLL. I prefer not to yield 
until I finish my thought. 

Any American citizen can go to Fed- 
eral courts. We now have something 
which is called “due process.” An Amer- 
ican citizen can protect his economic 
rights, his political rights, or his demo- 
cratic rights under the 14th amend- 
ment. 

What is the real purpose of H. R. 3? 
Everybody knows who is supporting 
H. R. 3. The United States Chamber of 
Commerce, the National Association of 


I am happy to 
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Manufacturers, and all the groups which 
are trying to change the doctrine of na- 
tional preemption under the Constitu- 
tion are behind it, because they think 
the States can be influenced to further 
the ends which they seek. That is the 
reason. There is no question about it. 

The Senator from Utah made refer- 
ence to labor. The bill is aimed at labor, 
and we should make no mistake about it. 
The bill is aimed at the National Labor 
Relations Board. 

It was thought 10 years ago, when I 
was a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, that, if there could be an 
amendment to the Wagner Act to replace 
it with the Taft-Hartley Act, these groups 
would be satisfied. Yet we found that in 
this field they are never satisfied. Now 
they endeavor to turn back the clock and 
put the power back in the States. 

There is an effort to narrow Federal 
power and strike at labor. There is an 
effort to cut labor down with right-to- 
work bills and other restrictive measures. 

They hope they can cut down some of 
the other progressive forces moving in 
our society. We have a great, growing, 
expanding society. 

The basic hope of H. R. 3 advocates 
is to turn back the clock; make no mis- 
take about it. 

Even some conservative groups are as- 
sociated with us, however. The Amer- 
ican Railroad Association does not want 
the bill passed. Why is that so? It is 
so because New York could impose a 
State restriction on a boxcar, which 
might not coincide with the statute of 
New Jersey. New Jersey might want a 
ladder on the other end of the boxcar. 
Arizona might impose a limitation on 
the train crew which would not coin- 
cide with the limitation on the train crew 
under the statute of Colorado. The rail- 
roads do not like that. 

The Attorney General states that in 
his opinion passage of such a bill would 
cut back 150 years through litigation af- 
fecting the economic and political life of 
this Nation. 

Of course, I have no pipeline into the 
White House, but if the Attorney Gen- 
eral has such a strong conviction as is 
evidenced by the opinion which has been 
inserted in the Record by the Senator 
from Wisconsin, I should think there 
would be not a single doubt as to a veto. 
Economic chaos would result if the bill 
were enacted into law. The President 
would have to veto the bill. There is 
no doubt in my mind about that, but 
we will let the President assume his re- 
sponsibility. It is our job to assume our 
responsibility this evening. 

I now yield to my friend, the Senator 
from Pennsylvania, who has been very 
helpful in this discussion. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank my friend for 
his courtesy. To me this has been a most 
interesting discussion. I am particularly 
pleased that it has been conducted in 
such a good natured way among friends 
who happen to disagree among them- 
selves, but who nonetheless remain 
friends. I am happy to see an occasional 
little vein of humor coming through, I 
think that is all to the good. 

The discussion has been particularly 
interesting, because the junior Senator 
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from Idaho, the junior Senator from Col- 
orado, and the junior Senator from 
Pennsylvania, all relatively recently 
elected Members of this body, are con- 
testing against the senior Senator from 
Arkansas, the senior Senator from South 
Carolina, and the senior Senator from 
New Hampshire. 

Mr. CARROLL. I hope the Senator 
will not forget the senior Senator from 
North Carolina, who is standing behind 
him. 

Mr. CLARK. I did not know my good 
friend was in the Chamber. I am sure 
he is readying something which will ab- 
solutely destroy what I am saying. 

The point I am trying to make is that 
I think this discussion about the sup- 
premacy of the States or the supremacy 
of the Federal Government has been 
going on ever since the days of nullifi- 
cation in South Carolina in about 1830. 
The discussion continued throughout the 
Civil War, and then there was a hiatus 
for a while. It has suddenly raised its 
head again. I suspect, though I could 
be wrong—I am not at all sure I am 
correct—that the stream of history, the 
one-world concept, and all the things 
which have bound us together, from 
space to the atom bomb and interstate 
commerce, are carrying us inevitably to 
a situation in which the supremacy of 
the Federal Government is something 
we will not much longer be able to con- 
trovert, because it is essential to na- 
tional safety. 

I should like to refer for a moment to 
a comment the Senator made a little 
while ago about the decision in Com- 
monwealth against Nelson, in the Su- 
preme Court of Pennsylvania. I think 
it cannot be stressed too often that it 
was not the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the first instance which struck 
down the Pennsylvania sedition act, and 
by implication the sedition acts of other 
States, when the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania said that the Federal Gov- 
ernment had occupied the field and pre- 
empted the field. It was not the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, 
against which so many diatribes have 
been urged within and without this 
Chamber; it was the supreme court of a 
State, the State or Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. 

When my friend was reading from 
the opinion of the Supreme Court a 
while ago he was reading from the opin- 
ion of the court as rendered by Mr. Jus- 
tice Jones. Is that a correct under- 
standing? 

M CARROLL. That is exactly cor- 
rect. 

Mr. CLARK. I do not desire to detain 
the Senate too long, but we have been 
here quite a while, and I presume we 
will stay a while longer. 

I should like to point out that Mr. 
Justice Jones has since that time be- 
come Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania. Mr. Justice Jones was then 
the only Democrat on the court. He 
had run for Governor as the candidate 
of the Democratic Party. To my deep 
regret and disappointment he was de- 
feated. He went on the court. 

Mr. Chief Justice Jones is not what 
might be called a typical northern Dem- 
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ocrat. He is more on the line of some 
of my good friends on our side of the 
aisle; a pretty good, conservative south- 
ern Democrat. I do not know whether 
he is going to resent these comments 
when he reads the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp tomorrow, but in any event Chief 
Justice Jones is a pretty sound, good, 
constitutional lawyer and conservative 
fellow. He wrote the opinion. I think 
my friend will agree that although he 
wrote the opinion of the court, he was 
the only judge of the Supreme Court 
of Pennsylvania who signed that opin- 
ion. Four other judges filed a brief con- 
curring opinion. I think my friend will 
agree that the concurring opinion of 
Mr. Chief Justice Horace Stern, a lib- 
eral Republican who came from the 
court of common pleas to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, Mr. Justice 
Allen Stearne, a very conservative and 
able judge who came from our orphans’ 
court in Philadelphia, and Mr. Justice 
Chidsey, who was the Attorney General 
in one of the most conservative Repub- 
lican administrations which had ever 
served the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania, is well worth reading into the 
Recorp at this point. It is very short: 
Sedition against the United States is not 
a local offense. It is a crime against the 
Nation. As such it should be prosecuted 
and punished in Federal courts where this 
defendant has in fact been prosecuted and 
convicted and is now under sentence. It is 
not only important but vital that such 
prosecutions should be exclusively within 
the control of the Federal Government, and 
we are of the opinion that this is required 
in order to harmonize the respective con- 
stitutional powers of the Nation and sev- 
erai States. We assume that the question 
involved, being obviously one of national 
importance, will be finally determined by 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 


The question was finally determined 
by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, but all it did was to affirm the 
decision of the State Supreme Court, 
which consisted primarily of conserva- 
tive judges who felt that the national 
interest should be preeminent. I believe 
it is important at this point in the de- 
bate to emphasize that fact. I thank 
my good colleague for his courtesy in 
yielding to me. I apologize for any ex- 
cess emphasis which I supplied here. I 
urge that the Senate continue to conduct 
this debate on the friendly note on which 
it started. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. CARROLL. I should like to con- 
clude, in order to keep the record 
straight. I shall be very happy to yield 
when I shall have concluded. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania has 
made a good contribution to the debate. 
This is all good for the record. I sought 
previously to show that the attack upon 
the Supreme Court is nonsense. I have 
said that three times today. The Su- 
preme Court did not initiate this case. 
It came to them from Pennsylvania, as 
I said previously, and I read long ex- 
cerpts from that decision. The judges 
rendered a collective judgment. They 
are not infallible. They are all excellent 
lawyers. I discussed their history yes- 
terday during the debate. We all know 
most of them. They are fine men and 
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fine lawyers. Why create the impres- 
sion that there is some sort of Commu- 
nist arm touching their shoulder? That 
is the sheerest sort of nonsense when we 
have men of conservative Republican 
background from Pennsylvania saying 
the same thing. All we are asking is a 
little commonsense. 

We appreciate the difference in view- 
point of people, That is why we thrash 
this out and hammer it on the anvil of 
debate. Everyone has a right to his own 
opinion, but there is no one group in the 
body that is so all-knowing that it 
knows all answers to all questions. That 
is why the Founding Fathers set up as a 
separate department of the Government 
the Supreme Court. They are not al- 
ways right. Being human, as I have 
said, they are not infallible. 

I yield now to my distinguished friend 
from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN] and to 
my friend from North Carolina [Mr. 
Ervin]. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator. I did not quite get 
the implication of what the distin- 
guished Senator from Pennsylvania in- 
tended to impute in making comparisons 
between the senior Senators of this body 
favoring the bill and the junior Sena- 
tors opposing it. If seniority, as against 
juniority, has any real meaning in the 
deliberation, I suggest that we consider 
the seniority of court decisions that 
lasted for 75 years, and also the seniority 
of our Founding Fathers, who so consti- 
tuted the government that this legisla- 
tive body had a right to separate State 
powers from Federal powers, reserving 
rights to the States which created the 
Federal Government. I use the word 
“created” now. They created the Fed- 
eral Government.. There would not be 
one without it. I am willing to be so 
recorded in the ranks of seniority on this 
issue. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr, President, I have 
no desire to answer the argument of the 
distinguished Senator from Arkansas. 
I believe he has made a good argument. 

Mr. CARROLL. As I construe the re- 
marks of the junior Senator from Penn- 
sylvania, he was really in humility saying 
that we are in a position where we are 
challenging men who have greater 
seniority. Perhaps we have a little dif- 
ferent viewpoint. The Senator knows 
that seniority is to be greatly respected 
by younger people, and we do respect 
it, but it does not compel us to yield our 
basic constitutional and fundamental 
right to express our deep convictions. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I did not think the 
Senator was serious in making an issue, 
but I wished to point out, if it has mean- 
ing or significance, that we should go 
back to the seniority of the courts and 
let us go back to the seniority of the 
Founding Fathers of this Government. 

Mr. CARROLL. I shall not try to in- 
terpret the remarks of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania, but I should like to inter- 
pret my own, as I did the other day in 
connection with the Mallory decision. 
Are we confronted with a new concept? 
It is not new. This is one more step in 
an evolutionary process. Forty-four 
years ago the Supreme Court considered 
this subject in connection with search 
and seizure. That is why I say that an 
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effort is being made to turn back the 
clock. We should resist the inclination 
to turn backward. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. In other words, we 
are supposed to go along with the new 
concept. We do not turn backward. We 
do not join that concept. 

Mr. CARROLL. That is a new point. 
I shall answer this if I require all night 
to do so. 

Mr. MCCLELLAN. I did not mean to 
do that. I am sorry. Mr. President, 
may I withdraw my remarks? 

Mr. CARROLL. I shall answer this 
point because I think it is basic. There 
may be a touch of arteriosclerosis in 
legal jurisprudence, too. But we can- 
not go back 75 years. We must go for- 
ward. Each year the population of this 
country increases by 3 million persons. 
Our economy is expanding and we are 
moving forward. We are constantly 
confronted with new problems. The dis- 
tinguished majority leader led the fight 
in the field of scientific and astronautic 
development. We are moving in a new 
age, a new era. We have been living 
in a new era since 1945. What is the 
value of talking about going back 75 
years? We have problems enough as 
we move forward, and that is what we 
are attempting to do in connection with 
this legislation. We do not want to 
turn the clock back 150 years with this 
legislation. That is what the Attorney 
General is saying and that is what I am 
sure the President will say. 

I now yield to the Senator from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. ERVIN. I should like to indulge 
in a couple of facetious remarks before 
I discuss the problem seriously. 

Mr. CARROLL. I have always en- 
joyed the remarks of the Senator from 
North Carolina. 

Mr. ERVIN. I am completely con- 
vinced of the fact that the Civil War is 
over. My only regret, however, is that 
I cannot say the same thing about Re- 
construction. I will say that I agree 
with the distinguished Senator from 
Colorado that acts of Congress prevail 
over acts of State legislatures, and that 
in consequence I accept the constitu- 
tional doctrine of the supremacy of Fed- 
eral laws over State laws. 

Mr. CARROLL. That is a constitu- 
tional principle. 

Mr. ERVIN. The McClellan substi- 
tute seems to me to be a very convenient 
vehicle for those people who believe that 
the Federal Government ought to pre- 
empt particular fields. This is true be- 
cause it provides exactly how the intent 
of Congress in this respect may be made 
plain. 

It recognizes that the Federal Govern- 
ment can preempt any field of legisla- 
tion in which both Congress and the 
States can legislate, and it provides a 
method to make the intent of Congress 
crystal clear. I cannot conceive why 
anyone should oppose the amendment. 
It provides that by writing a provision 
into an act Congress may say it is in- 
tended to preempt that field for the 
Federal Government. Then there can be 
no controversy about it. There cannot 
be any reason for litigation in connec- 
tion with it. If we do not do that a 
great many lawsuits will result. That 
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reminds me of the story of the young 
lawyer who went to a revival service. 
The preacher called on him suddenly to 
pray. The young lawyer prayed a very 
fervent and very sincere prayer. He 
said, “Stir up much strife among Thy 
people, Lord, lest Thy servant perish.” 
(Laughter. ] 

If we reject the McClellan substitute, 
the young lawyers’ prayer will be an- 
swered, for cause for litigation will re- 
main. If we adopt the substitute we 
will make it clear that Congress pre- 
empts a field merely by so declaring. 
This action would not be harmonious 
with the lawyers’ prayer because it would 
not promote strife among the Lord’s 
people. 

Mr. CARROLL. I thank the Senator 
for his observation. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CARROLL. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Idaho. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, first of 
all I wish to thank the Senator for in- 
dulging me again. I must state at the 
outset that I intend to be brief. I wish 
to say also that I have never felt my 
juniority more than when I joust with 
such distinguished leaders of the Sen- 
ate as the Senator from North Carolina 
and the Senator from Arkansas, 

I must say that it is not the politics in 
the bill nor in the amendment that con- 
cerns me. It is the fundamental prin- 
ciples involved which concern me. 

What is the unique contribution we 
have made to the art of government in 
Western civilization? Is it our Bill of 
Rights? I suggest that it is not. There 
were many charters of liberties prior to 
our civil rights, going back to the Magna 
Carta. Is it our representative Govern- 
ment? I suggest it is not. Many rep- 
resentative governments have preceded 
ours. England can fairly boast of being 
the mother of parliaments. Is it the 
fact that we are a Republic? I suggest 
itis not. There was a great Roman re- 
public many centuries ago prior to the 
time of the Caesars. Is it the fact that 
our country is a democracy? I suggest 
itis not. Greek city states knew democ- 
racy in a much purer form than ever we 
have known. 

If there is one unique contribution 
which this country has made to the art 
of politics, it is the principle of the fed- 
erated State. Federation is that con- 
cept which is unique and wholly Amer- 
ican. 

Therefore, as I suggested earlier in 
the debate, I believe it is incumbent 
upon us to understand that the Federal 
Government is not the creature of the 
States. If that were so, the Federal 
Government would be a confederation, 
even as the United Nations is, or as the 
League of Nations once was, with sov- 
ereign states associated together. 

The Federal Government, as the pre- 
amble of the Constitution suggests, is a 
Government which rests upon the great 
sovereignty of the people, and it exer- 
cises its jurisdiction directly upon the 
people through its own courts and by its 
own laws within the area of its juris- 
diction, as defined by the Constitution of 
the United States. 
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Therefore, if my analysis is not faulty, 
it follows logically, and it necessarily 
must follow, that it is the charge of 
Congress to determine what shall con- 
stitute subversion against the National 
Government. Otherwise, in my own 
State, the legislature could define one 
set of acts which the legislature would 
decide constituted subversion against the 
National Government. The legislature 
of the State of Wyoming could define 
an entirely different set of acts, and so 
on, throughout the States, if Congress, 
in failing to exercise its prerogative, 
should thus fail to establish a uniform 
standard applicable to all citizens of the 
United States. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
Mr. President, who has the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Colorado has the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of South Carolina. 
I ask that the rule of the Senate be ob- 
served strictly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Carolina requests 
the regular order. The Senator from 
Colorado yield only for a question. 

Mr. CHURCH. Then I shall address 
a brief question to the Senator from 
Colorado. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Colorado yield to the 
Senator from Idaho for a question? 

Mr. CARROLL. I believe the junior 
Senator from Idaho is laying a predicate 
for his question. What is the question? 

Mr. CHURCH. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. BUTLER. We should have short- 
er predicates. [Laughter.] 

Mr..CHURCH. The question which 
I should like to propound to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Colorado re- 
fiects upon the things I have already 
said. Does the Senator from Colorado 
agree that Congress under our consti- 
tutional system may permit the various 
States, should it choose to do so, to pass 
laws whereby the States would declare 
in their separate jurisdictions what shall 
constitute an act of subversion against 
the Federal Government? 

If Congress asserts its rightful prerog- 
ative, in conformity with the fundamen- 
tal principles which underlie our sys- 
tem, it ought not to do this, but ought 
properly to preempt the field, and re- 
gard itself as the proper guardian of 
this Government, and lay down that law 
which will have uniform applicability to 
all the citizens of the country, and de- 
termine in this way fairly and equitably 
what shall constitute subversion against 
the National Government, and leave it 
to the States to decide what shall con- 
stitute subversion as applied to the 
various States. 

Mr. CARROLL. This is precisely the 
recommendation of the Supreme Court 
of Pennsylvania. This is precisely the 
decision of the Supreme Court in the 
Nelson case. This is precisely what is 
recommended by all who have made a 
study of this matter. One of these 
studies I mentioned previously in the 
Record. It is a document prepared by 
the Fund for the Republic entitled 
“Digest of the Public Record of Com- 
munism in the United States.” I was 
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reluctant to mention it, because it is 
sustained financially by money from the 
Ford Co. Who was a director of the 
fund? The distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from New Jersey (Mr. Case]. He 
was not then a Senator. 

The brilliant argument made by the 
distinguished Senator from Idaho is 
heartily concurred in by me. 

I believe we now come to the principal 
question, the question of economics. 

Let us see what practical men, rather 
than theorists, have to say about the 
effect of this bill. 

This statement comes from the attor- 
neys for the Association of American 
Railroads. I say to my distinguished 
friend, the Senator from North Carolina, 
if the evidence I am about to present is 
correct, his boy who is praying is in the 
wrong pew. This is what the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads said: 

During the last 75 years Congress has de- 
veloped a complex and elaborate adminis- 
trative system for the railroads of this coun- 
try. During this period the courts have, 
on numerous occasions, passed upon the 
question of when certain railroad matters 
are subject to exclusive regulation by Fed- 
eral law, and when they are subject to con- 
current regulation by Federal and State 
law. If that same work were to be modified 
by this bill, great confusion would result. 


I turn again to the House report, be- 
cause no hearings were ever held in this 
body. And I emphasize again that we 
are asked in the closing days of Congress 
to act upon one of the most important 
measures to be presented to this Con- 
gress. This material, again, comes from 
the House report. There is no other 
source material than that. This is what 
the House report said: 

Demonstrative of the consternation al- 
ready generated by H. R. 3 is the strenuous 
opposition to this bill expressed by the De- 
partment of Justice. 


I have previously referred to the De- 
partment of Justice. Who else is op- 
posed? The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is against the bill. I have al- 
ready mentioned the Association of 
American Railroads. 

Let me read 1 or 2 lines from the House 
report: 

Seldom has this House had before it a 
bill so productive of chaos in the legal re- 
lationships governing substantial areas of 
American economic and political life. 


Does not that send up a danger sig- 
nal? Does it not give a warning of the 
importance of the bill before us? I cer- 
tainly hope the bill will be returned to 
committee; that it will be placed where 
it ought to be. We will be back next 
year. It can then come before the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, where we will 
have an opportunity to consider it. 
What is the necessity for rushing? In 
the closing days of Congress, when we 
are all tired, must we pass this kind of 
proposed legislation? This is important 
enough and far-reaching enough to re- 
quire weeks; yes, months of study. Let 
us hear from the representatives of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and 
of the Association of American Railroads. 
Let us hear from the people who are 
affected by the bill. Let us go into the 
matter of the bill’s retroactivity. Do we 
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know the effect of this bill on 150 years 
of settled litigation? We have had no 
advice on the matter. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Colorado yield for a 
question? 

Mr. CARROLL. I yield for a question. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Colorado has made an extremely able 
speech. May I ask him whether it is 
not probable that H. R. 3 covers legisla- 
tion previously passed, as well as apply- 
ing to legislation which is to be passed 
in the future? 

Mr. CARROLL. There is absolutely 
no doubt about it. It is, what we say in 
law, retroactive. That is why it will be 
productive of economic chaos. So says 
the railroad counsel; so say the repre- 
sentatives of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
under the Commerce Clause of the Con- 
stitution, the Federal Government, in 
1886, and later in 1906 and 1908, estab- 
lished the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and gave to that Commission the 
power to regulate rates and also to pre- 
scribe safety conditions on the railroads 
of the country? 

Mr. CARROLL. That is exactly cor- 
rect. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not also true 
that in the Minnesota rate case, such 
Federal laws were said to have preemp- 
tion over State laws? 

Mr. CARROLL. I have not had a 
chance to examine that question. I do 
not know how it would be affected in 
this instance. I think it was the Min- 
nesota rate case. 

Let me talk about the fields that 
would be opened to the jurisdiction of 
the bill. 

The transportation and commerce 
statute, administered by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission; the Federal 
Power and Natural Gas Act, administered 
by the Federal Power Commission; the 
aviation statutes, administered by the 
CAA; the Merchant Marine Act; statutes 
governing irrigation; statutes governing 
the naturalization of aliens; the Agri- 
cultural Act programs. 

I say to Senators who come from farm 
areas that they had better examine 
carefully the record made in the other 
body on H. R. 3. 

H. R. 3 also deals with criminal law in 
general, as well as law connected with 
internal security. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that in 
this vast field of legislation dealing with 
interstate commerce, the Federal statutes 
never anticipating that H. R. 3 would 
come upon us, did not contain the pre- 
emption provision which is required in 
H. R. 3, if the Federal power is to pre- 
vail in future legislation? In other 
words, there were no such safeguarding 
provisions. 

aay CARROLL. This is exactly cor- 
rect. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Is it not true that 
since a tremendous amount of legisla- 
tion in the past does not contain these 
specific provisions, the Federal laws 
governing railways, pipelines, interstate 
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transportation, the distribution of elec- 
tricity, trade practices, airline routes, and 
the like, will all go by the board because 
of the failure of past Congresses to an- 
ticipate that a bill like H. R. 3 would ever 
come upon the floor of the Senate or 


would pass Congress? 

Mr. CARROLL. The Senator from 
Tilinois is exactly correct. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
for the regular order. 

Mr, MONRONEY. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 


Mr. CARROLL. I yield to the Senator 
from Oklahoma for a question. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Is it not true that 
the distinguished Senator from Colorado 
was one of the cosponsors of the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958? / 

Mr. CARROLL. That is correct; yes. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Is it not true that 
there is not one line in that bill which 
would protect or save the air safety bill 
which was passed only a week or two ago 
by Congress, and is now before the Presi- 
dent, from being negated by the so-called 
H. R. 3? Has not Congress preempted 
that field and written an air safety rule 
without reference to State laws, or desig- 
nating them to qualify under this bill? 

Mr. CARROLL. I had not thought of 
that at all. I am deeply indebted to the 
Senator from Oklahoma for his sugges- 
tion. 

Mr. President, this is why we need 
hearings on the bill. Recently there 
have been two terrible air crashes. The 
distinguished Senator from Oklahoma, 
with his great experience and wisdom 
in this field, promulgated air safety leg- 
islation and asked some of us to cospon- 
sor his proposal. 

May I ask the Senator from Okla- 
homa, has that bill now passed the 
House? 

Mr. MONRONEY. It has passed the 
House and is awaiting the signature of 
the President. But there is not a say- 
ing clause in the entire bill to protect 
it against H. R. 3. 

Mr. CARROLL. This is proof posi- 
tive of what we have been talking about 
all evening. How can we pass such a 
bill in the closing hours of the session, 
when we are all tired and have not had 
the opportunity to conduct full hear- 
ings? The bill ought to be sent back to 
the committee. Next year we can take a 
look at it. Next year we will be able to 
hear from the experts in all fields. In 
the meantime, who can say that the na- 
tional interests will not be protected? 
Who can say that anybody will be hurt? 
This is merely an attempt by a few per- 
sons to make a frontal assault upon the 
Supreme Court decision. I think no one 
will deny that the Court decision has 
been thoroughly aired and, in my opin- 
ion, is fully justified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CuurcH in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that at 
the conclusion of 45 minutes of debate— 
to be equally divided, and controlled, re- 
spectively, by the majority and minority 
leaders—there be a quorum call; and 
that, then, the Senate proceed to vote 
on the McClellan substitute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, will the Senator from 
Texas restate the proposed unanimous- 
consent agreement? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I ask unani- 
mous consent that there be 45 minutes of 
debate, to be followed by a quorum call; 
and that then the Senate proceed to 
vote on the McClellan substitute; and 
that the 45 minutes of debate be equally 
divided between the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. HENNINGS], the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE], and the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina [Mr. THUR- 
mMoNnpD]; and that then the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS] be recognized, 
to offer a motion to table. 

If the motion prevailed, that would end 
the matter. If the motion did not pre- 
vail, then there. would be more debate, 
probably on tomorrow. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object—although I hesitate 
to object—nevertheless, this matter is of 
great importance. 

Several Members of the Senate are not 
present in the Chamber at this time. 
Later, when they enter the Chamber, 
they may desire to speak. 

So I feel constrained to object to a 
proposal which arbitrarily would limit 
the debate to 45 minutes, and would di- 
vide the 45 minutes among 3 Members of 
the Senate, and thereby would bar the 
other 93 Members of the Senate from 
participating in the debate. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. If other 
Senators desire to have time in which to 
speak, I shall modify the proposed agree- 
ment accordingly. We have included 
time for each Member who has notified 
us that he desires to speak. If any other 
Senator desires to speak, we shall allot 
time to him. 

So I am willing to propose that one 
hour or one hour and a half be allowed 
for debate; or, if the Senator from Ten- 
nessee desires to have the further con- 
sideration of the bill go over until to- 
morrow, that can be done. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, further 
reserving the right to object, let me state 
that now the majority leader has 
amended his request, until it really is 
not a unanimous-consent request at all. 

As I understood the first request, it 
was that 45 minutes be allowed for de- 
bate. Thereafter, the majority leader 
proposed that the 45 minutes be allotted 
to 3 specific Members of the Senate. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Or to other 
Senators, for that matter. If the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee desires to have time 
allotted to him, we shall provide for it. 
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Does the Senator from Tennessee desire 
to have that done? 

Mr.GORE. Iam not sure. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. If the 
Senator from Tennessee makes up his 
mind, and decides that he wishes to 
have time allotted to him, we shall in- 
clude time for him; and until he decides 
what he wishes, we shall reserve time. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Texas restate the request? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Yes. 

Obviously, there must be leaders on 
each side of the aisle. The only re- 
quests the leaders have received have 
come from the three Members men- 
tioned, who have stated that they wish 
to speak. They are the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE], who indicated 
he would like to have 15 minutes allotted 
to him; the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. THURMOND], who indicated 
that he would like to have 15 minutes 
allotted to him; and the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. HENNINGS], who indicated 
that he would like to have 15 minutes 
allotted to him. 

If the Senator from Tennessee would 
like to have 15 minutes allotted to him 
or to any other Senator whom he might 
envision as desiring to speak, we would 
be glad to include in the request a pro- 
vision for time for such Senator or Sen- 
ators. s 

But we wish to inform the Senate that 
we expect. the vote to be taken at 11 
p. m. or 11:30 p. m. this evening, or 
that we expect to have the further con- 
sideration of the measure go over until 
tomorrow. We have to make some 
plans. Á 

If the Senator from Tennessee would 
like to have some time allotted to him- 
self, or would like to have time allotted 
to an unnamed Senator whom he be- 
lieves might wish to have time allotted 
to himself, we would be glad to include 
in the proposal a provision for such 
time. : 

Mr. GORE... Mr. President, further 
reserving the right to object, let me say 
I am not certain that I shall wish to 
have time allotted to myself; I am not 
certain whether I shall or shall not de- 
sire to speak. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Would the 
Senator from Tennessee desire to have 
some time allotted to him? 

Mr. GORE. It is entirely possible that 
during the 45 minutes of debate, there 
would be made statements which would 
require an answer, in the estimation of 
the junior Senator from Tennessee, or 
in the estimation of other Senators, 
some of whom may be present at this 
time, or some of whom may not be pres- 
ent at this time. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Then, Mr. 
President, in order to accommodate the 
Senator from Tennessee, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the vote be taken fol- 
lowing debate of 1% hours. 

Thus far, I have received requests 
which total only 45 minutes. If any 
other Senator desires to have time al- 
lotted to himself, and will so indicate, I 
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shall be glad to include such time in 
the proposed agreement. 

But just to be sure that we anticipate 
any possible request, I ask unanimous 
consent that the vote on the motion of 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. HEN- 
NIncs] to table following debate lasting 
for 1½ hours. If any of that time were 
not consumed, we would yield it back. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, further 
reserving the right to object, let me ask 
whether the Senator from Texas now 
has amended his request. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Yes. 

If the Senator from Tennessee wants 
to have additional time allotted, I shall 
allot him such time as he may desire 
or such time as he may think that any 
of the Senators in his group might de- 
sire. 

Mr. GORE. Then I understand that 
the request of the Senator from Texas 
has been amended; is that correct? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr, GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Texas state the proposed 
unanimous-consent agreement, as now 
amended? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. It has been 
amended because my friend, the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee, suspects that some 
Senator might wish to have time al- 
lotted to him. Therefore, I have in- 
cluded in my request an allowance of 
time for that purpose. 

Absent Senators are not now able to 
speak for themselves; so, therefore, I 
am willing to include an additional 45 
minutes to cover the anticipated 
speeches of any Members of the Senate 
for whom the Senator from Tennessee 
may speak. 

Mr. GORE. It is entirely possible 
that some Member of the Senate may 
upon some occasion wish to speak. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I grant 
that. I allow time for that. If the 
Senator will tell me who that Senator 
is, we will be glad to provide for him. 

Mr. GORE. The Senator from Ten- 
nessee does not know. Will the Sen- 
ator from Texas restate his request? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I ask unani- 
mous consent that at the conclusion of 
1 hour and a half, to be equally divided 
between the majority and minority lead- 
ers, it shall be in order for the Senator 
from Missouri to make his motion to 
table. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ob- 
ject. [Laughter.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I want to state that I appreciate 
the cooperation of the Senator from 
Tennessee. So far as the leadership is 
concerned, the session tonight will con- 
tinue for as long as Senators may de- 
sire to stay. I wanted to try to give 
each Member of the Senate some knowl- 
edge of how long we would debate this 
question before voting on the motion to 
table. If we desire to be indefinite 
about it, then I trust the Senator from 
Missouri will be present to make his 
motion to table and, whenever the 
proper time arrives, the Senator will be 
prepared to make the motion. 
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Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, I will 
undertake to be present and available 
for that purpose, and shall no doubt 
listen patiently and be edified by the 
erudite debate that will proceed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I am grate- 
ful for the cooperation of the Senator 
from Missouri. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I yield to 
the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. We know that af- 
ter a motion to table is made it is not 
debatable. I do not know who may want 
to speak. I hope we may conclude in 
an hour. Obviously, there are Senators 
who wish to speak. I trust the motion 
to table will be withheld until everyone 
who wants to speak has had an oppor- 
tunity to do so. 

Mr. HENNINGS. I certainly had not 
anticipated withholding any motion 
within the terms of the original unani- 
mous-consent request as suggested by 
the majority leader. However, the senior 
Senator from North Dakota has ob- 
jected. So I assume we shall continue, 
like Tennyson’s brook, until all thoughts 
on this subject have been expressed, and 
thereafter the motion to table will be 
made. No one is going to be shut off. 
I assure my distinguished friend from 
Arkansas it is not our desire to avail 
ourselves of any sharp practice in this 
matter, or shut anybody off, or foreclose 
or forestall an opportunity for every 
Member to express himself. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I was sure that 
was the Senator’s position. It is pos- 
sible the Senator from Arkansas may 
want to say 2 or 3 more words at some 
time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if I still have the floor, I should 
like to say that I have conferred with 
the minority leader. We are very desir- 
ous of announcing plans that will be 
satisfactory to the majority of this body. 
We plan to remain in session as long 
as the majority may think we can stay 
and be productive of good results. We 
hope to be able to vote on the motion 
to table this evening. From the requests 
we have had, we should be able to vote 
within an hour. There may be requests 
we are unaware of, but if the member- 
ship will support the majority and mi- 
nority leaders, we will stay here until we 
have a vote or until we demonstrate 
that there are Senators who do not de- 
sire a vote. If there are Senators who 
do not desire a vote, and if they will no- 
tify us, we shall be glad to adjourn forth- 
with; but I think, from the information 
I have, all Senators are reasonable and 
will be ready for a vote after adequate 
time is allotted for discussion. 

Therefore, in view of the fact that we 
hope the Senate will adjourn sine die by 
Saturday night, I am going to ask the 
minority leader and the other Members 
of the Senate on both sides of the aisle to 
support me, have each Member of the 
Senate discuss the matter as long as he 
desires to, at the conclusion of which, the 
Senator from Missouri has informed us, 
roi ge be prepared to make a motion to 
able. 
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We hope to vote on the motion to table 
this evening, and proceed to the mutual 
security appropriation bill, the debt limi- 


tation bill, the renegotiation bill, and the 


railroad retirement bill tomorrow. If 
we are unable to do that, it will not be 
the fault of the Senator from Texas. 
But I am willing to stay here as long as 
any Senator may desire to address him- 
self to this subject, because I believe in 
unlimited debate. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. TALMADGE. The issue before 
this Senate, Mr. President, can be suc- 
cinctly summarized in the words of the 
late Franklin Delano Roosevelt when he 
said on March 9, 1937: 

The Court in addition to the proper use of 
its judicial functions has set itself up as a 
third house of Congress—a super legislature, 
as one of the Justices has called it—reading 
into the Constitution words and implications 
which are not there. We have, therefore, 
reached the point as a nation where we must 
take action to save the Constitution from the 
Court and the Court from itself. 


Regardless of how one may feel about 
the Court reform proposals advocated by 
Mr. Roosevelt, one nevertheless must ad- 
mit that he had a keen insight into the 
danger to constitutional government 
posed by a Supreme Court bent upon 
usurpation of legislative power. 

It is a danger about which we have 
been continually warned from the first 
days of the Republic. 

George Washington touched upon it in 
his Farewell Address in this manner: 

If, in the opinion of the people, the dis- 
tribution or modification of the constitu- 
tional powers be in any particular wrong, 
let it be corrected by an amendment in the 
way which the Constitution designates. But 
let there be no change by usurpation; for 
though this, in one instance, may be the in- 
strument of good, it is the customary weapon 
by which free governments are destroyed. 


Thomas Jefferson stated it this way: 

The legislative and executive branches may 
sometimes err, but elections and dependence 
will bring them to rights. The judiciary 
branch is the instrument which, working like 
gravity, without intermission, is to press us 
at last into one consolidated mass. 


And Abraham Lincoln declared in this 
first inaugural address: 

The candid citizen must confess that if 
the policy of government upon vital ques- 
tions affecting the whole people is to be ir- 
revocably fixed by decisions of the Supreme 
Court—the people will have ceased to be their 
own rulers, having to that extent practically 
resigned their government into the hands of 
that eminent tribunal. 


The Supreme Court during the past 4 
years has confirmed the worst fears of 
those great men of our Nation. 

The pattern of its decisions since May 
17, 1954, has been one of calculated de- 
sign to destroy the last vestige of State 
sovereignty in this Nation, to hamstring 
the enforcement of the laws by the éxec- 
utive branch and to nullify the constitu- 
tional powers and prerogatives of Con- 
gress. 

In patterning its rulings on the basis 
of the Justices’ notions of what the law 
ought to be rather than what the law is, 
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the Court has deliberately ignored the 
Constitution of the United States and 
substituted impractical and unproved 
theories for established law and prece- 
dent. 

Among other things, the Court has 
sought: 

First. To prohibit State and local gov- 
ernments from operating their public 
schools in the manner they determine to 
be in the best interests of their citizens. 
(Brown, et al. v. Board of Education of 
Topeka (347 U. S. 483) .) 

Second. To limit the power of State 
and local governments to hire and fire 
teachers and other employees as they see 
fit. (Slochower v. Board of Education of 
New York (350 U. S. 551, 351 U. S. 64).) 

Third. To nullify State laws against 
sedition and subversion. (Pennsylvania v. 
Nelson (350 U. S. 497, 681; 351 U. S. 
9360.) 

Fourth. To prevent individuals from 
willing their property as they wish. 
(Commonwealth of Pennsylvania v. 
Board of Directors, et al. (353 U. S. 230, 
989) .) 

Fifth. To put crippling restraints upon 
the power of Congress to investigate. 
(Watkins v. United States (354 U. S. 
178) .) 

Sixth. To limit the authority of the 
executive branch and law enforcement 
agencies to prosecute law violators. 
(Mallory v. United States (354 U. S. 
449) .) 

Seventh. To afford a judicial refuge 
for Communist conspirators. (Yates, et 
al. v. United States (355 U. S. 66, 356 
U. S. 363) .) 

The Court has gone so far as to hold 
that witnesses may refuse to testify be- 
fore Congressional committees on the 
grounds that their consciences will not 
permit them to do so; that confessions 
cannot be sought from arrested rape sus- 
pects; and that membership in the Com- 
munist Party is not necessarily proof of 
conspiring to overthrow the Government 
of the United States. 

Those, Mr. President, are but a few of 
many examples of the manner in which 
the Supreme Court in recent months has 
fagrantly usurped legislative power and 
encroached upon the rights of States and 
individuals in the name of interpreting 
the Constitution. 

Those, Mr. President, are but a few of 
the many shocking decisions of the Su- 
preme Court which its rabidly partisan 
advocates would have the citizens of the 
United States blindly accept as the law 
of the land” contrary to the clear provi- 
sions of the Constitution. 

In that light, Mr. President, is it any 
wonder that the American people are 
losing confidence in the Federal judi- 
ciary; that there is a great public out- 
cry for Congress to act to restore the 
proper balance of power among the three 
branches of government; and that there 
is a ground swell of sentiment for the 
Supreme Court to be put back to ruling 
on what the law is rather than what its 
members may, at any given time, think 
the law ought to be? 

The fundamental issues herein in- 
volved were well stated in 1956 by the 
erudite and renowned journalist, Arthur 
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Krock, of the New York Times, as fol- 
lows: 

An ever-broadening concept of federalism 
as contrasted with that of a Republic of 
sovereign States; decisions on the basis of 
what the Court majority thinks the law 
ought to be as contrasted with what the 
law is; growing adherence to the “preemp- 
tion doctrine” by which the Court excludes 
the States from any legislative area occupied 
by Congress without any clear proof of such 
Congressional intent; the use of psychologi- 
cal and sociological research as guides to 
decisions when the Constitution and the 
statutes provide no specific authority. 


Mr. President, if Congress is to fulfill 
its appointed duty to restore the Su- 
preme Court to its proper constitutional 
role, the very minimum action it can 
take at this session is to write into law 
the language embodied in H. R. 3. 

While limited legislation dealing with 
specific problems created by the Court’s 
recent usurpations is laudable and has 
my wholehearted support, I feel it is ab- 
solutely essential that a statute of gen- 
eral application be enacted as a per- 
manent remedy to judicial distortion of 
constitutional guaranties and Congres- 
sional intent. 

Despite all the dire predictions of the 
chaos which would result from its enact- 
ment, it must be recognized that the lan- 


‘guage of H. R. 3 does no more than 


reaffirm the guaranty of the 10th 
amendment to the Constitution which 
states: 

The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people. 


It will not invalidate any Federal 
laws and it will not give States authority 
to legislate in any fields in which they 
are not presently legislating. 

All that it will do will be to restore 
the 10th amendment as the criterion 
to be used by the Supreme Court in 
determining whether laws enacted and 
enforced by the individual States are 
within the scope of their authority un- 
der the Constitution of the United 
States. And it will revitalize the consti- 
tutional system of checks and balances 
by putting an end once and for all to 
the Court’s biased second guessing of 
Congressional intent in enacting Federal 
laws. 

As a constitutional fundamentalist 
who believes the Constitution of the 
United States means word for word what 
it says and should be enforced in that 
manner, I personally prefer—and am 
ready to vote for—even more stringent 
and specific legislation than that em- 
braced in the language of H. R. 3. 

It is my personal view that Congress 
should exercise its authority under para- 
graph 2, section 2, article III, of the 
Constitution to limit the jurisdiction of 
the Supreme Court in those areas, par- 
ticularly in the field of public education, 
wherein it has encroached upon the con- 
stitutional rights and prerogatives of the 
States and their individual citizens. 

I deeply regret that the prevailing 
climate of opinion has made it impos- 
sible for these of us sponsoring and ad- 
vocating such legislation to obtain its 
enactment at this session. 
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However, I do wholeheartedly favor 
the language of H. R. 3 as a warning to 
the Supreme Court that further usurpa- 
tions of legislative power on its part will 
result in even more concerted efforts to 
curb its assumed role as “supreme law- 
giver of the land.” 

Let me make it clear, Mr. President, 
that the proposal of measures of this 
nature should not be construed as an at- 
tack on the Supreme Court as an insti- 
tution. 

To the contrary, it is the activities of 
those who have perverted the Court's 
original purposes and judicial functions 
won have prompted this and similar 

It is not the Supreme Court as an in- 
stitution, but the mistaken attitude of a 
majority of its Justices as to the extent 
of the Court’s authority, which is the 
basis of the growing demand that the 
usurped powers of the present court be 
curbed. 

It is the abuse, not the use, of the ju- 
dicial power that is at issue. 

The late President Roosevelt correctly 
stated it when he said: 

Our difficulty with the Court today rises 
not from the Court as an institution but 
from human beings within it. 


In voting on the pending proposal, the 
Senate will be taking a stand on three 
much broader issues. It will be de- 
termining: 

First. Whether the Constitution is to 
be amended by the method provided in 
it or by judicial fiat. 

Second. Whether the constitutional 
balance of powers is to be preserved or 
the Supreme Court allowed to function, 
as Justice Brandeis said, as a super 
legislature.” 

Third. Whether the States are to re- 
tain their sovereign identity as estab- 
lished under the Constitution or are to 
become meaningless subdivisions of an 
all-powerful judicial dictatorship cen- 
tered in Washington. 

If our Government is to continue as 
one of laws and not of men, legislative 
action is necessary. 

If our Government is to be one of con- 
stitutional checks and balances, it is 
time that the checking and balancing 
started. 

So long as the judiciary confines itself 
to its proper sphere of action there can 
be no complaint. But when the actions 
of the judiciary go beyond that proper 
sphere, checking and balancing must 
commence. 

We must decide, therefore, today 
whether we are to have a Government 
under the Constitution of the United 
States or a Government dominated by 
whatever nine persons happen to com- 
pose the Supreme Court of the United 
States at any given time. 

We must decide today whether it will 
be Congress or the Supreme Court which 
makes the laws of the land. 

A vote for the pending proposal, Mr. 
President, will be a vote for continued 
constitutional government with laws 
made by the Congress and interpreted 
by the Supreme Court. 

I hope for the sake of the future of 
our country that it is approved. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 
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Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
those of us who have been urging Con- 
gress to enact legislation to protect the 
States from the unwarranted extension 
of Federal power sometimes suspect that 
we are being smothered with kind re- 
gards. It is very difficult to find an 
avowed enemy of States rights. In 
principle, it appears, every Member of 
this distinguished body is a friend of 
the 48 sovereign States and wishes them 
to exercise their full rights and powers. 

When it comes down to cases, how- 
ever, it is an entirely different matter. 
Bills aimed at protecting the rights and 
powers of States are invariably attacked, 
not because anyone objects to the prin- 
ciple of concurrent jurisdiction, but be- 
cause there are always alleged flaws in 
the bills. In picking out these supposed 
flaws, opponents of States rights legis- 
lation are lamentably inconsistent. 

For example, during this session of 
Congress there have been two proposals 
affecting the relationship between the 
States and the Federal Government 
which have attracted widespread sup- 
port. One of these proposals has been 
under attack principally because it is a 
bill to correct specific Court decisions. 
The leading objection brought against 
the other is that it is too general. 

The proposal which is said to be too 
specific is the Jenner-Butler bill, S. 2646, 
which deals with specific instances in 
which the Supreme Court has either 
misinterpreted the intent of Congress or 
of the framers of the Constitution. It 
was just tabled by a close vote. The 
bill remedies the bad effects of several 
specific Court decisions. The decisions 
are not closely related, although they all 
deal with the powers and functions of 
government. Therefore, the principal 
objection raised to the Jenner-Butler bill 
is the claim that it is a shotgun bill, hit- 
ting a specific case here, and another 
Specific case there, without framing a 
general philosophy which can be applied 
to a whole broad field of legislation. 

An objective onlooker might suppose 
that those who object to the Jenner- 
Butler bill on the ground that it deals 
with specific cases would be delighted to 
support H. R. 3, the antipreemption bill, 
or some variation thereof. H. R. 3 passed 
the House recently by a vote of 240 to 
155. It does not pick out specific de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court and over- 
turn them. It simply establishes a rule 
of interpretation for Federal courts to 
follow in cases involving the doctrine of 
Federal preemption. It sets down in 
clear and unmistakable terms a principle 
which is generally acceptable to all. 

Nevertheless, a substantial number of 
those who have been telling us that the 
Jenner-Butler bill should not be passed 
because it deals with specific cases are 
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objecting to the antipreemption proposal 
because it is broad and general. 

There is no consistency in this posi- 
tion. I am forced to the reluctant con- 
clusion that some of those who call 
themselves friends of the States, in prin- 
ciple, are opposed to all legislation aimed 
at protecting the rights and powers of 
the States. I am thankful for the kind- 
ness of these individuals in speaking for 
the principle of States rights, but I wish 
that they would not smother all legisla- 
tion in this field with their kindnesses. 

For myself, I believe that both specific 
and general legislation is needed. We 
need legislation to correct specific deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court in which the 
intent of Congress has been misinter- 
preted. Such legislation should be 
crystal clear; it should cite chapter and 
verse to make it unmistakable that a 
court ruling is being corrected. 

No doubt some would desire that we 
not undertake to correct the Supreme 
Court when it misinterprets the intent 
of the Congress or of the framers of the 
Constitution because they do not wish to 
embarrass the Court or because they be- 
lieve the Court to be infallible. If they 
hold this former belief, then they should 
join in the effort to provide the Court 
with these rules of interpretation which 
should assist the Court in establishing 
the intent of Congress, thereby reducing 
the necessity of subjecting its decisions 
to Congressional scrutiny and review. 
If, on the other hand, they believe the 
Court to be infallible, then they should 
vote against this proposal because it is 
designed only to lessen the chances of 
human error. 

It is the duty of the Congress to pro- 
vide the Court with rules of this nature 
which will be helpful in considering cases 
in which the meaning of an act of Con- 
gress is in dispute. 

Such rules of interpretation should be 
simple and clear so that the Court will 
have no difficulty in understanding how 
to follow the guidelines. The proposed 
rules which have been placed before this 
body plainly state that which urgently 
needs to be stated. 

The antipreemption proposal does not 
add or detract from the constitutional 
powers of the States: 

No act of Congress shall be construed as 
indicating an intent on the part of Congress 
to occupy the field in which such act oper- 
ates, to the exclusion of any State laws on 
the same subject matter, unless such act 
contains an express provision to that effect, 
or unless there is a direct and positive con- 
flict between such act and the State law 
so that the two cannot be reconciled or 
consistently stand together. 


It does not add or detract from the 
powers of Congress. It does not limit 
the jurisdiction of the Court. 

It deals solely with legislation in fields 
in which power has been delegated to the 
United States by the States through the 
Constitution. This proposal has not— 
could not have—any application whatso- 
ever to matters outside the enumerated 
powers of Congress, to matters reserved 
to the States by the Constitution. 

We are dealing here only with the doc- 
trine of preemption. The question of 
preemption is one that arises only in 
fields in which both the States and the 
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Congress have legislative powers—in 
other words, fields in which Congress has 
been granted powers by the States 
through the Constitution. And it is gen- 
erally conceded that in those fields in 
which the Congress has legitimately and 
clearly been granted powers under the 
Constitution, Federal law on the subject 
takes precedence over State law. Every- 
body admits that. So just what is all the 
hue and cry about, Mr. President? What 
on earth prompted the hysterical charge 
that this bill would strike down the Fed- 
eral supremacy clause? 

This bill, of course, would do no such 
thing, Mr. President. It is admitted, I 
repeat, that in those fields in which, un- 
der the Constitution, power is delegated 
to the Congress, Federal law takes pre- 
cedence. This does not mean that Fed- 
eral law in those fields is exclusive. Yet, 
this is what the Supreme Court's false 
and extreme application of the doctrine 
of preemption tends to imply. 

The mere fact that power is delegated 
to the Congress in certain fields does not 
mean that the States are powerless to act 
in those fields. Suppose, in some fields 
in which the power to legislate is dele- 
gated to the Congress, the Congress fails 
to act. 

Shall there be no regulation whatso- 
ever of this activity? Or suppose the 
Congress legislates in only a small por- 
tion of this field. Shall all the rest re- 
main unregulated? Of course, Congress 
could intend that there should be no 
regulation; if this should be the case, it 
can easily declare its intent to that ef- 
fect. But, Mr. President, this is Con- 
gress’ business, and it is the Congress 
which should determine its own intent. 
It should not be left up to the Supreme 
Court to determine the Congress’ intent. 

Mr. President, when the Congress leg- 
islates in an area, if it intends thereby 
to preempt that entire area to the exclu- 
sion of the States, it should say so. Sim- 
ilarly, if the Congress has intentionally 
not passed any legislation in a certain 
field, and wishes that field to remain 
totally free of regulation on any level, 
it should make its position clear. It 
should not be left up to the Supreme 
Court, years later, to apply the doctrine 
of preemption or to determine that the 
silence of Congress indicated a legisla- 
tive wish that there be no State regu- 
lation of the field of activity in question. 

Mr. President, it is far more beneficial 
to all segments of society for Congress 
to lay down in advance the broad prin- 
ciples which the courts are to observe 
than to have to take specific action later 
to undo the results of a decision of the 
Court. The latter process may entail 
long delay, and in the meantime havoc 
can be wrought in whatever field of ac- 
tivity of American life that is affected 
by the decision. 

I shall recall to the Senators’ minds 
how an entire American business, reach- 
ing into nearly every home in America 
and affecting practically every man, wo- 
man, and child in this broad land, was 
thrown into complete turmoil by a de- 
cision of the Supreme Court. The ex- 
ample to which I refer is that of the 
American insurance profession and the 
SEUA case (United States v. Southeast- 
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ern Underwriters Association, (322 U. S. 
533, 88 L. Ed. 1440, (1944)). 

The effect of this decision, which was 
handed down in 1944, and which re- 
versed the long-standing rule laid down 
75 years before, in Paul against Virginia, 
was to knock the props out from under 
the regulation of the insurance business 
by the States. Since State regulation 
was clearly in the best interests of all 
concerned, it was necessary for the Con- 
gress to take steps to restore the power 
of the States to regulate. This it did, 
through Public Law 15 of the 79th Con- 
gress, and thus the situation was finally 
rectified, but only after incalculable 
trouble and confusion had been caused 
to the business, the public, and the Gov- 
ernment. 

We certainly do not want to have a 
repetition of such turmoil in any phase 
of American life. Enactment of the 
proposed rules of interpretation will go 
a long way toward eliminating the dan- 
ger of such repetitions. The courts will 
be put on notice that it is the intent of 
Congress to respect the rights of States 
in any field of concurrent jurisdiction. 

Mr. President, I have carefully studied 
the arguments presented by the oppo- 
nents of this bill. As I have mentioned, 
all are careful to doff their hats politely 
to the principle of States rights. Never- 
theless, they object to the passage of the 
proposal, and principally on the ground 
that enactment of this legislation would 
somehow disturb the balance of powers 
between the States and the Federal Gov- 
ernment, or between the legislative and 
judicial branches of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and that this derangement of the 
established order would encourage a 
flood of unnecessary litigation. 

There are two major fallacies in this 
line of thought. 

First, the notion that the bill proposes 
any alteration in the constitutional di- 
vision of power can be dispelled quite 
simply by reading the language of the 
proposal. The philosophy of the pro- 
posal is not a new philosophy. It is the 
philosophy tersely expressed by the Su- 
preme Court in the historic case of 
Tezas v. White (7 Wall. 700 (1869)); 

The United States is an indestructible Un- 
ion composed of indestructible States. 


Second, the belief that enactment of 
the proposal will invite a flood of litiga- 
tion is tenable only if we accept the ob- 
viously unsound premise that any clari- 
fication of the rules of interpretation is 
an invitation for lawsuits. If we accept 
this premise, we must reject all efforts to 
clarify and codify the laws. 

This proposal will not invite litigation; 
on the contrary, it will discourage litiga- 
tion. Consider, for example, the Steve 
Nelson case. In that case, although it 
was clearly not the intent of Congress to 
strike down the State antisedition laws, 
the Court ruled that the dominant inter- 
est of the Federal Government precluded 
State intervention. The Court, by im- 
plication, invited challenges to other 
State laws in flelds where there might be 
a dominant Federal interest. This anti- 
preemption proposal does not invite liti- 
gation; it discourages it by making the 
rules clear, 
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Mr. President, the historic test of Fed- 
eral preemption laid down by John 
Marshall—6 Wheaton 264, 443—is that 
the intent of Congress to preempt the 
field of legislation to the exclusion of the 
States must be clearly and unequivocally 
expressed. 

There would be no necessity for the 
proposed rules of interpretation if Jus- 
tice Marshall’s test had been followed 
in recent years. But the Supreme 
Court has rejected that test, most nota- 
bly in the Nelson case. 

In the Nelson case, the Court took 
cognizance of the fact that sedition is 
a Federal crime under title 18—Crimes— 
of the United States Code, but it com- 
pletely ignored section 3231 of this ti- 
tle which states: 

Nothing in this title shall be held to take 
away or impair the jurisdiction of the courts 
of the several States under the laws there- 
of. 


This was a case in which Congress 
and the State legislatures had concur- 
rent jurisdiction. There was no conflict 
between the State and Federal laws. 
The executive branch of the Govern- 
ment, in an amicus curiae brief filed in 
the Nelson case, stated: 

The administration of the various State 
laws has not, in the course of the 15 years 
that the Federal and State sedition laws 
have existed side by side, in fact interfered 
with, embarrassed, or impeded the enforce- 
ment of the Smith Act. * * * Moreover, 
the problem of subversion, as we think Con- 
gress recognized, is of such magnitude as to 
invite Federal-State cooperation in the en- 
forcement of their respective sedition laws. 
Thus the Attorney General of the United 
States recently informed the attorneys gen- 
eral of the several States in this connection 
that a full measure of Federal-State co- 
operation would be in the public interest. 


Yet, in the face of overwhelming evi- 
dence to the contrary, the Court divined 
an intent of Congress to occupy the field 
to the exclusion of State legislation. 

What does this mean? Would the 
enactment of an aid-to-education bill 
lead the Supreme Court to decide that 
Congress had intended to preempt the 
entire field of education? Can the fact 
that the Federal Government levies an 
income tax be interpreted to mean that 
Congress intended to exclude the States 
from this tax field? These speculations 
are admittedly farfetched, but hardly 
more so than the distortions of interpre- 
tation which led the Supreme Court to 
the Nelson decision. 

In brief, what is required is that Con- 
gress state that it favors the maintenance 
of State laws in areas in which the Fed- 
eral Government also has laws, unless 
there is a direct and positive conflict be- 
tween the laws, or unless Congress spe- 
cifically states otherwise. 

If Congress wishes to state, in enacting 
a particular bill, that it intends ot nul- 
lify parallel State laws, it may do so. 
One of the intangible benefits of the pro- 
posal, indeed, is that it will encourage 
Congress to consider pending legislation 
from the point of view of its effect on 
existing State laws. 

It is incumbent on Congress, as well as 
on the Supreme Court and the executive 
branch, to take thought of the rights 
reserved to the States and to the people 
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by the Constitution, and to avoid fur- 
ther encroachments on the rights of 
States. 

The tragic alternative is the total cen- 
tralization of power in the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the reduction of the States to 
mere political subdivisions, and the death 
of local self-government in this Nation. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that certain remarks 
I have prepared in connection with S. 
337 and H. R. 3 be inserted in the Ro- 
orp at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR STENNIS 


Perhaps one of the most important meas- 
ures considered by the Congress in many 
years with regard to the balance of State 
and Federal power is this particular bill, 
S. 337. This bill is absolutely necessary if 
the validity of literally hundreds of State 
laws affecting local matters are to be pre- 
served. The laws to which I refer do not 
conflict directly with any valid Federal law, 
nor do they attempt to regulate any field 
of law in which the Federal Government has 
exclusive legislative jurisdiction under the 
Constitution. 

As a rule of statutory construction, the 
preemption concept has a legitimate and 
valid place and has been stated as follows: 

“Under well-recognized constitutional 
principles the supremacy clause of the Con- 
stitution has been interpreted to mean that 
any provision of State law must yield to 
Federal law if it is in direct and positive 
conflict and irreconcilable with the Federal 
law. This, of course, holds true only in the 
areas in which the Federal Government has 
constitutional authority to act. However, 
it is within the constitutional prerogative 
of the Congress to determine the extent, if 
any, to which it intends that the State law 
must yield to national law. Thus, unless 
there is left an irreconcilable conflict be- 
tween a part of a State law and the Federal 
statute, both would be effective in their re- 
spective areas.” 

This statement of the general principles 
involved here is taken from a letter from 
William P. Rogers, then Deputy Attorney 
General, on May 16, 1956, to Senator EAST- 
LAND as chairman of the Committee on the 
Judiciary on the bill (then S. 3617, now S. 
654) to authorize the enforcement of State 
antisubversive laws. 

Within its limited scope, this statutory 
guide is well grounded in law, logic, and 
experience, Under our Constitution, Federal 
laws in a Federal field must prevail when 
they directly conflict with State law. So 
long in our judicial history as the courts 
correctly applied the preemption rule in cases 
of direct conflict between State and Federal 
law, or where the States had been excluded 
by article I, section 10, of the Constitution 
from legislating, the boundaries of State and 
Federal jurisdiction were well defined. In 
recent years, the Supreme Court has dis- 
carded judicial restraint and has presumed 
to imply a Congressional intent to preempt 
a field of law, thereby excluding all State 
laws, in the absence of any language in the 
Federal act or any supporting evidence in 
generally accepted legislative history of the 
Federal act. 

The preemption rule is a procedural rule. 
It is a rule which does not in any way affect 
substantive law. It would provide a universal 
formula or guide to all courts in the future 
with regard to Congressional intent to ex- 
clude State legislative action on a particular 
subject, 

The companion measure to this bill, H. R. 
3. introduced in the House by the distin- 
guished Representative from Virginia, Judge 
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Howarp SmirH, has passed the House by the 
convincing and overwhelming vote of 240 
to 155. I hope that the Senate may also act 
favorably on this measure, Its purpose is to 
reinforce and underscore a fundamental rule 
of judicial construction. Part of the key 
language of the bill itself was taken directly 
from the Supreme Court opinion affirming 
the rule: “This Court has said—and the 
principle has been often reaffirmed—that in 
the application of this principle of suprem- 
acy of an act of Congress in a case where 
the State law is but the exercise of a re- 
served power, the repugnance or conflict 
should be direct or positive so that the two 
acts could not be reconciled or consistently 
stand together.” 

This rule has never been discarded nor dis- 
credited by the Supreme Court because it is 
too fundamentally sound. However, none 
but the members of the Supreme Court 
themselves may determine when this rule 
will be ignored and some case decided on 
other grounds, This has been true in the 
case of State subversive laws, Common- 
wealth v. Nelson, or in labor disputes involv- 
ing local emergencies, Amalgamated Associa- 
tion v. N. L. R. B. (340 U. S. 383, 1950), or 
the condemnation of unsanitary butter, Clo- 
verleaf Co. v. Patterson (315 U. S. 148, 1942). 
The effect of decisions such as these are 
far-reaching, for they affect not only the 
State statute under consideration in the 
particular case, but also similar State stat- 
utes. Where this doubt as to validity is cast 
on other statutes, numbers of cases are in- 
vited and unnecessary litigation floods al- 
ready crowded court dockets. 

But further, and perhaps most important, 
the States are excluded from legislating in 
many vital fields, and even the power of 
investigation leading to legislative proposals 
nas been challenged. Unless the cases are 
reversed or overruled by the court itself, 
distinguished on some technical grounds, or 
unless Congress acts now, the States are 
paralyzed from asserting thelr own powers 
in many different vital fields of concurrent 
jurisdiction. Grave issues presented by 
abuse of this rule of statutory construction 
deserve the full attention of the Senate and 
favorable action by this body, which is the 
only depository of States rights in the Fed- 
eral Government. I hope that the pending 
measure will receive an early and substantial 
vote of approval. 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a statement in 
support of the McClellan amendment be 
inserted in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR BYRD 

The purpose of these remarks is to advo- 
cate legislation to outlaw the so-called pre- 
emption doctrine as it has been misinter- 
preted. 

This doctrine holds that when Congress 
enacts legislation on a subject the Federal 
court may presume it intends to take exclu- 
sive jurisdiction in the field and applicable 
State laws are nullified. 

At best, this preemption doctrine is a 
questionable judicial theory. Split decisions 
characterize its record through the years. 

It was developed by the Federal Supreme 
Court many years ago, but great significance 
was not attached to it at the time because 
the Federal Government was not legislating 
in the broad field it has now usurped. 

But under today's expansive interpreta- 
tion of interstate commerce, Congress is 
legislating on nearly every conceivable sub- 
ject. Not only have the times changed; so 
has the Federal Supreme Court. 

As the preemption doctrine has been ex- 
ploited in recent years it is extremely de- 
structive of our form of government. 
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_ Events of the past 5 years have led me to 
make a special study of Federal Court deci- 
sions over this period. I wish every Amer- 
ican—and especially Members of Congress 
would make such a study. 

Decision after decision strikes down the 
rights of individuals, destroys the effective- 
ness of local police protection, and preempts 
and nullifies perfectly constitutional State 
laws. 

The pattern clearly reaffirms Thomas Jef- 
ferson’s sage warning that there would be 
times when the Federal Supreme Court 
would attempt to lay all things at their feet. 
But for the purpose of the pending bill I 
speak only to the last category of decisions 
involving the old doctrine of preemption. 

The American Law Division, Library of 
Congress, has prepared for me a list of nine 
selected Federal Supreme Court decisions 
dealing with supersedence of State laws. 
Mark the fact that these are selected cases, 
The Court has applied the preemption doc- 
trine time and time again. 

I shall cite here as a sample only the Steve 
Nelson case to demonstrate the dangerous 
way in which the Court has applied this 
doctrine. We all know the case. The effect 
of the decision was so bad Senate bill 654 is 
directed specifically to the situation it 
created. 

Steve Nelson was a notorious Communist 
who was convicted in the State courts of 
Pennsylvania. The effect of the Federal Su- 
preme Court’s application of the preemption 
doctrine was to turn Nelson loose and strike 
down State law because there was a Federal 
law on sedition. 

Even more serious, as a result of this ap- 
plication of the preemption doctrine, per- 
fectly good and constitutional sedition laws 
in 42 States are now to be regarded as invalid. 

Iam not noted for long speeches. And now 
we are pressing for adjournment. I shall not 
consume the Senate's time or burden the 
Record with a parade of similar cases. It suf- 
fices to say the list is long and the immediate 
need for corrective action by Congress is 
urgent. 

How urgent is the need? There is a case 
pending in Virginia at this moment. We 
have copies of the plea by the seller of nar- 
cotics challenging the Virginia law under 
which he was prosecuted on the grounds that 
Congress by a recent Narcotics Act preempt- 
ed the field. He was prosecuted in nearby 
Fairfax County. 

Must State laws prohibiting traffic in nar- 
cotics, kidnaping, etc., be disregarded be- 
cause of Federal laws against these heinous 
crimes? 

Carried to extreme conclusion, it may be 
contended that the Federal Supreme Court 
can destroy the 48 States by application of 
this preemption doctrine. It would have 
only to hold that Federal tax laws preempt 
State authority to levy taxes. 

When it invalidated the sedition laws in 
42 States by its action in the Nelson case, 
as in others, the Federal Supreme Court did 
so in complete disregard of the intent of 
Congress. 

Nowhere in all the legislative history of 
the Federal law—known as the Smith Act— 
is there any justification for Federal Court’s 
preemption of State laws. The author of 
the act, himself, Judge Howarp W. SMITH, 
is the authority for that statement. 

When you study the decisions of the Fed- 
eral Supreme Court over recent years, and 
look at the pattern they have taken, it is 
no wonder that great concern has been 
formally expressed by the Governors, the 
chief justices and the attorneys general 
of the 48 States, and the American Bar 
Association. 

At this point let the Recorp show these 
facts: 

1. A bill, almost identical to S. 337 now 
pending in the Senate, to outlaw the pre- 
emption doctrine was introduced in the 
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Senate and the House of Representatives in 
January 1954. 

2. The Supreme Court decision on the 
school segregation case was not handed down 
until 3 months later, in April 1954. 

3. The 1954 bill (S. 3143, 84th Congress) 
was introduced by Senator JOHN L. McCLEL- 
LAN, of Arkansas, with 11 other sponsors. 

Of the 12 sponsors on the bill, 1 is a 
former State supreme court justice, 2 are 
former judges, 1 is a former State attorney 
general, 2 are former prosecuting attorneys, 
and 5 others are lawyers. I am the only 
sponsor who has been neither lawyer nor 
judge. : 

The Honorable Howarp W. SMITH, a for- 
mer judge, and author of the Smith Act, 
was sponsor of the 1954 bill in the House of 
Representatives. 

All that 1954 bill. did was to provide that 
if Congress intends by an act to set aside 
State laws, it will say so, and not leave it 
to the Supreme Court to guess at its intent. 
It further provided that State laws must 
not be annulled by Federal laws unless they 
are in direct conflict. 

Such a law was needed then. Continuing 
exploitation of the preemption doctrine by 
the Federal Court makes it imperative now. 

The House of Representatives passed such 
a bill July 17 with the overwhelming vote 
of 249 to 147. The bill—H. R. 3—is now be- 
fore the Senate Judiciary Committee. 

Meanwhile, the committee has reported 
two Senate bills, S. 337 and S. 654. 

S. 654 is limited to correction of the dam- 
age done by the Nelson case decision. 

Senate bill 337 is almost identical to our 
1954 bill, and so is H. R. 3. The provisions 
of these two bills should be passed. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I shall 
take only about 5 minutes. 

Mr. MORSE, Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. Does the Senator from 
Oregon desire me to yield to him? If 
he does, I shall be glad to yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have 
prepared a speech on the pending 
amendment, but I am going to ask per- 
mission that it be inserted in the Recorp. 
It is not a particularly short speech, and 
I would like to have it prefaced by quo- 
tations from the Attorney General’s let- 
ter of August 18, that part of the letter 
which deals with the Department of Jus- 
tice opposition to H. R. 3. I ask unani- 
mous consent that those quotations from 
the Attorney General’s letter be inserted 
at this point in my remarks, and that 
then my manuscript in opposition to the 
pending amendment be inserted. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the letter of the Attorney General 
to Senator JAMES O. EASTLAND dated Au- 
gust 18, 1958, and the statement by Sen- 
ator Morse were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

H. R. 3 is designed to revive certain State 
laws previously held unconstitutional be- 
cause of their conflict with Federal statutes. 
It proposes to change the effect of these 
Federal statutes, not by openly amending 
them but by passing a retroactive rule of 
interpretation to change the meaning the 
courts have given to the words now con- 
tained in these statutes without changing 
the words themselves. The bill is so broadly 
drawn that its affect cannot be foretold and 
if it is effective, it must change the mean- 
ing of statutes conclusively interpreted many 
years ago, basic statutes under which mil- 
lions of dollars have been invested and under 
which important human relationships have 
become fixed. 

Section I reads as follows: 

“No act of Congress shall be construed as 
indicating an intent on the part of Con- 
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gress to occupy the field in which such act 
operates, to the exclusion of all State laws 
on the same subject matter, unless such act 
contains an express provision to that effect, 
or unless there is a direct and positive con- 
flict between such act and a State law so 
that the two cannot be reconciled or con- 
sistently stand together.” 

This section would attempt to apply a 
new rule for determining the intent of not 
only the present Congress or of a future 
Congress, but also previous Congresses whose 
intent is a long concluded fact not subject 
to change by legislative fiat. It would pro- 
vide that there was no intent to occupy a 
field to the exclusion of State laws unless 
the Federal statute contains an express pro- 
vision to that effect or unless there is a 
direct and positive conflict so that they can- 
not consistently stand together. 

There are relatively few Federal statutes 
containing express provisions preempting the 
field. Major laws relating to interstate en- 
terprises, and others in fields of heretofore 
undoubted Federal preeminence, such as 
bankruptcy and immigration, contain no 
such provisions. In these fields there is 
serious question as to the effect of section 1 
upon heretofore existing court rules of inter- 
pretation—whether there is any difference 
between the direct and positive conflict test 
contained in the bill, and that which the 
courts have heretofore applied. 

There were declarations by Congressmen 
favoring the bill in committee and on the 
floor of the House that the first section of 
H. R. 3 is merely declaratory of existing law. 
Ordinarily, Congress should not be called 
upon to perform a useless act, especially 
when it would give rise to great uncer- 
tainty in so many vital areas of Federal- 
State relations. Some proponents of this 
measure believe that it will change existing 
law. Indeed Congressman Howarp W. 
Smuirn, who introduced the bill, testified be- 
fore the House Judiciary Committee that he 
had no interest in the bill unless it was 
made retroactive. 

If it would change the law, then innumer- 
able questions arise as to how far and in 
what fields changes in the law are intended 
to be wrought. These changes in a multi- 
tude of Federal-State relationships will be 
uncertain in extent and meaning until the 
courts have passed on the numerous ques- 
tions raised. 

The principal area in which Federal legis- 
lation comes into conflict with State legis- 
lation covering the same field is that in 
which the commerce power is exercised. 
There are, of course, many other fields in 
which problems of concurrent jurisdiction 
arise; control of aliens by requirement of 
registration, Hines v. Davidowitz, 312 U. S. 
52; authority over immigration, Takahashi 
v. Fish & Game Commission, 334 U. S. 410; 
labor-management relations, Garner v. 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, etc., Union, 346 U. S. 
485. 

For the farmer and the businessman in 
interstate commerce H. R. 3 creates the seri- 
ous possibility of multiple and different reg- 
ulations by 49 jurisdictions. A but 
typical example is given by the vice president 
and general counsel of the Association of 
American Railroads: 

“Enactment of H. R. 3 without language 
excepting its application to carriers subject 
to part 1 of the Interstate Commerce Act 
such as railroads would create chaos in the 
field of Federal regulation of the railroads. 
For example, in areas now preempted by 
Federal legislation such as: (1) rates, H. R. 
3 might lead to establishment of multitudi- 
nous rates on a single commodity depending 
upon the action of State courts and juries 
as to a reasonable rate; (2) penalties, many 
antiquated State laws are in existence and 
would have application to interstate rail 
transportation service if H. R. 3 were enacted, 
including nullifying car service orders of the 
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Interstate Commerce Commission; (3) safety 
appliances and free interchange of rolling 
stock along railroads in this country, H. R. 
3 would permit the substitution for Federal 
law of innumerable and conflicting State 
statutes requiring particular safety devices 
on railroad rolling stock; (4) locomotive in- 
spections, conflicting State laws might be 
given full application with resulting intoler- 
able operation conditions; (5) hours of serv- 
ice, the diversity of State employment laws 
is a matter of common knowledge and enact- 
ment of H. R. 3 would lead to untold com- 
plications and additional expense in com- 
plying therewith as compared to existing 
Federal law. Cannot overemphasize the un- 
desirable nature of and chaotic condition 
that would be created in the field of inter- 
state railroad transportation by enactment of 
H. R. 3 without language excepting its ap- 
plication in instances of railroads subject to 
the Interstate Commerce Act.” 

Similarly, farmers and marketers of agri- 
cultural produce complying with the Fed- 
eral Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act might be 
subject to prosecution under numerous State 
laws which set up different and varying 
standards for compliance. (See Savage v. 
Jones, 225 U. S. 501.) 

Warehousemen subject to Federal regula- 
tion with respect to rates, discrimination, 
rebates, service and other matters might be- 
come subject to State regulations with re- 
spect to the same matters. 

Even in an area traditionally the responsi- 
bility of the Federal Government because of 
its intimate relationship to international af- 
fairs, there might be troublesome conflicts. 
In the field of immigration, for example, an 
alien subject to comprehensive Federal regis- 
tration procedures might find himself sub- 
ject also to discriminatory and burdensome 
State legislation destructive of the personal 
protections afforded him by the Federal law. 
(See Hines v. Davidowitz, 312 U. S. 32.) 

It seems doubtful indeed, that Congress 
would want such results to flow from the 
passage of H. R. 3, but the difficulty with 
section 1 is that no one knows what specific 
results are intended or will ensue. At the 
end of a long series of lawsuits it is possible, 
as some of its proponents contend, that the 
courts might construe H. R. 3 as merely de- 
claratory of existing law. Thus interpreted, 
the bill would be a useless piece of legisla- 
tion producing untold confusion and bur- 
dening the courts with a rush of litigation to 
no avail. However, I doubt that any mem- 
ber of the Senate, or that any other person, 
can foresee with clarity the change this bill 
is intended to make. This is not merely the 
usual fear of litigation which accompanies 
all litigation. Usually such fear is as to a 
single field and is resolved with one or two 
cases. This bill will provoke litigation at 
every point of Federal-State conflict no 
matter how ancient and well settled. 

It is thoroughly understandable that Con- 
gress should desire that its legislative intent 
be properly interpreted by the courts, but 
this understandable objective cannot be 
achieved by adding H. R. 3 to the statute 
books. Its passage would muddle and be- 
cloud not only these particular fields in 
which Congress desires legislation to change 
the effect of certain judicial decisions, but 
also innumerable fields wherein delicate Fed- 
eral-State relationships are now balanced as 
a result of long-established court decisions, 
and fields which Congress in passing H. R. 3 
would not interfere with if they were studied 
in detail. 

S. 337 is prospective only and thus much 
less objectionable, although it will still leave 
the question of the extent of change, if any, 
intended in existing rules of interpretation 
and although it will add difficulties in the 
case of amendments hereafter passed to 
statutes already in existence. It is possible 
that the amended statute would thereafter 
be forever subject to dual rules of inter- 
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pretation, one for that part which would 
antedate the enactment of this bill and an- 
other for the additions or changes made 
thereafter. It is also possible that an 
amendment to an existing statute might be 
held to have the effect of making the en- 
tire statute subject to the new rules of in- 
terpretation. The confusion which would be 
peri argues strongly against its enact- 
ment. 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR MORSE 

This bill, or amendment, as it is now 
offered, embodies the same approach to prob- 
lems of Federal and State jurisdiction in the 
same field as is found in H. R. 3, already 
passed by the House of Representatives. 

In my judgment, this legislation would re- 
turn the theory and practice of our Con- 
stitution back in time to somewhere before 
the Civil War. 

This legislation provides that except. where 
Congress has specifically stated or where 
there is an irreconcilable conflict detween 
State and Federal law, legislation in areas 
in which both the Federal Government and 
the States are empowered to act shall be 
enforced together. It would have general 
application; it would not be limited to any 
particular field of legislative activity. 

Although motivations for support of it are 
derived from a variety of sources, the one 
factor more significant than any other is 
undoubtedly the decision in Pennsylvania v. 
Nelson (350 U. S. 497 (1956)). In that case, 
the Supreme Court affirmed a decision of the 
highest court of Pennsylvania, declaring un- 
constitutional the Pennsylvania sedition 
statute insofar as it applied to subversive 
activities against the United States. How- 
ever, unlike other bills which have sought 
legislatively to reverse the Supreme Court 
on specific issues, this measure goes far be- 
yond the area of State sedition statutes and 
by shotgun legislation affects broad questions 
of interstate commerce, criminal law, labor 
relations and many others. With this ca- 
pacity to produce unknown and unpredicta- 
ble results, it defies even minimal standards. 
for responsible legislative action. 

It is basic and uncontestable that Con- 
gress should legislate only in response to a 
demonstrated need. Where a r of the 
Nation’s highest Court is involved or affected, 
that need should be clear and overwhelming 
as being in the public interest. 

To what need does this proposal respond? 
Its supporters argue that the United States 
Supreme Court has all but destroyed the 
concurrent powers of the States by nullifying 
State action under the preemption doctrine. 
This has been achieved, they maintain, 
through the Court’s distortion of the will of 
Congress. The Court has, they argue, often 
inferred a legislative purpose to preempt 
when, in fact, Congress has no such inten- 
tion. 

The doctrine of preemption is not a novelty 
fashioned by a contemporary court to decide 
a hard case. It has been with us consistently 
since it was first advanced by Daniel Webster 
as long ago as 1824, in Gibbons v. Ogden (9 
Wheaton 1). Its application has remained. 
Nor is it a doctrine which inevitably deprives 
the States of their concurrent powers. 

Analysis of the decisions of even recent 
years—years which saw the deepest penetra- 
tion of Federal legislation under the com- 
merce clause into areas once exclusively oc- 
cupied by the States—shows numerous cases 
in which State laws operating in the same 
field as Federal statutes have been upheld 
by the Supreme Court. Far from destroying 
the concurrent power of the States, the Su- 
preme Court has, in recent years, preserved 
very substantial areas of State interest 
against the incursion of Federal authority. 

Thus, in the dairy and cattle industry, an 
order of the State of New York prohibiting 
the importation of cattle without a health 
certificate was upheld against the argument 
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that the Cattle Contagious Disease Acts (33 
Stat. 791 (1903), 33 Stat. 1264 (1905)), had 
preempted the field (Mintz v. Baldwin, 289 
U. S. 346 (1933)). 

Similarly, in the area of agricultural con- 
trols, the Court sustained a California agri- 
cultural marketing program as not being 
in conflict with or precluded by the com- 
merce clause, the Sherman Act or the Fed- 
eral Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act 
(Parker v. Brown, 317 U. S. 341). 

In Townsend v. Yoemans (301 U. S. 441 
(1937)), a Georgia statute fixing maximum 
charges for handling and selling leaf tobacco, 
as applied to tobacco for export, was held not 
to conflict with the Tobacco Inspection Act. 

In Union Brokerage Co. v. Jensen (322 U. S. 
202 (1944) ), the Court upheld the exclusion 
by Minnesota from its courts of a firm 
licensed by the Federal Government be- 
cause of its failure to obtain the license re- 
quired by State law. In a case arising under 
the Natural Gas Act, the Court upheld the 
right of States to regulate rates for gas sold 
within the State by an interstate pipeline 
company, Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co. 
v. Public. Service Commission of Indiana 
(332 U. S. 507 (1947) ). 

In the field of State regulation of grain 
exchanges, the Court has upheld the right 
of a State to prescribe such rules as did not 
conflict with the provisions of the Com- 

. modity Exchange Act (Rice v. Chicago Board 
of Trade, 331 U. S. 247 (1947)). In Cali- 
fornia v. Zook (336 U. S. 724 (1949)) the 
Court rejected the argument that the Fed- 
eral Motor Carrier Act precluded the States 
from prohibiting the sale of transportation 
over the highways. 

In the field of labor relations, the Court 
has found that the Wagner and Taft-Hartley 
Acts do not preclude all State legislation 
in the field. Thus, in a number of cases 
arising in Wisconsin, the Court has upheld 
orders of the State employment relations 
board, although the industry was in inter- 
state commerce (Allen Bradley Local v. Em- 
ployment Relations Board, 315 U. S. 740, 
(1942); Auto Workers v. Wisconsin Board, 
336 U. S. 245 (1949); Algoma Plywood and 
Veneer Co. v. Wisconsin Board, 336 U. S. 301 
(1949) ). 

The Court has continued to uphold State 
action in the labor relations field in United 
Construction Workers, etc. v. Laburnum 
Construction Corp. (347 U. S. 656 (1953)), 
which upheld State court jurisdiction over 
a common law tort action for damages even 
though the conduct complained of also con- 
stituted an unfair labor practice under Fed- 
eral law. In somewhat similar situations, 
the Court in two decisions handed down on 
the same day, May 26, 1958, just a few 
months ago, reasserted State power in this 
field (International Union v. Russell, 356 
U. S. (1958); International Association of 
Machinists v. Gonzales, 356 U. S. (1958) ). 

In addition, the Supreme Court has gone 
far in respecting State action directed at 
preserving public order in labor disputes 
in interstate commerce. Similarly, in mat- 
ters affecting public health and safety, the 
Court has, wherever possible, upheld the 
right of the States to protect their people. 

There is no complaint by the proponents 
of this measure that in any of these cases 
in which the interest of the States was up- 
held, the Court had engaged in judicial leg- 
islation or had distorted the will of Con- 
gress. It would appear that, stated more 
accurately, the complaint is not of a general 
failure by the Court to properly infer legis- 
lative purpose in applying the preemption 
doctrine. It is rather that in a small num- 
ber of close cases, the Court in the arduous 
process of weighing the competing interests 
of national and local government, found in 
favor of the national interest. 

Indeed, in several of the cases cited by 
the proponents of the amendment, the 
members of the Supreme Court disagreed 
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among themselves to the extent of achieving 
a decision only by the narrow margin of 
5 to 4. (Cloverleaf v. Patterson (315 U. S. 
148, 1942) and Slochower v. The Board of 
Higher Education (350 U. S. 551, 1956)). 
Confronted with the same facts, other bodies 
might well have reached the same con- 
clusions. 

It is particularly revealing, in this respect, 
to note that in the case so often cited as 
an example of the enlargement of the prin- 
ciple of Federal preemption, namely, the 
Nelson case, the power of the State to act 
in the area of subversion against the Fed- 
eral Government was nullified in the first 
instance not by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, but by the highest court of 
Pennsylvania. This can hardly be claimed 
to be a case of Federal aggrandizement by 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Nor is Congress powerless under present law 
to reverse legislatively any application of the 
preemption doctrine with which it disagrees, 
Amendment of the specific Federal statute 
involved provides the simplest, most direct, 
and most effective method of restoring State 
power. Furthermore, it is a method which 
Congress has successfully employed in the 
past. When the Supreme Court found in 
Oregon-Washington R. and Nav. Co. v. 
Washington (270 U. S. 87, 1926), that the 
Plant Quarantine Act of 1912 had occupied 
the fleld to the exclusion of State power to 
prevent the importation of plants. afflicted 
with a disease not covered by Federal reg- 
ulations, Congress promptly amended the act 
to permit State action. 

We submit, therefore, that in applying the 
preemption doctrine the Court has, wherever 
possible, preserved the concurrent power of 
the States and that in those few cases where 
Congress disagrees with the application of 
the doctrine, it may easily and effectively 
reverse the Court and restore State power. 
This can hardly be said to constitute a sit- 
uation requiring such sweeping and baffling 
legislation as is now proposed, 

Of even greater importance than the basic 
fact that there is no need for this bill is 
its manifest undesirability. Not only will 
it fail to achieve the purpose for which it was 
apparently designed but it will probably have 
the opposite effect of enlarging the ‘power 
of the Federal Government at State ex- 
pense. It will create confusion in signifi- 
cant areas of settled law, causing a rash 
of unnecessary litigation. In addition, it 
will impose an insupportable burden upon 
the Congress. 

First of all, there is great uncertainty as to 
the meaning and effect of the measure. It 
must be remembered that laws are not self- 
executing. They must be applied to speci- 
fic situations and where there is dispute 
as to their meaning the courts must be able 
to give them effect consistent with the legis- 
lative purpose. 

We have heard during this session of the 
Congress, repeated denouncements of the 
judiciary for distorting the will of Congress. 
And that attitude is responsible in no small 
measure for this proposal before us. Yet, 
it is replete with ambiguity:. It is am- 
biguous to the extent that the author of 
the House version of it and the Deputy At- 
torney General of the United States could 
not agree as to its meaning or effect. Like 
an iceberg, the real meaning of it is mostly 
submerged and unknown. 

Apart from the uncertainty as to meaning 
and effect which characterizes the proposal, 
there is serious doubt as to whether the bill 
achieves even the broad purpose of its pro- 
ponents, that is, to remove from the courts 
determination of the issue of whether an 
act of Congress preempts the field. If Con- 
gress wants a particular piece of legislation 
to preempt, argue its advocates, it can do so 
by express provision. If Congress does not 
want to preempt, it need say nothing and 
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the judiciary should be barred from inferring 
any such purpose. 

Logical as this theory appears, the com- 
plexities of its practice make it a totally un- 
realistic proposal. But putting aside that 
criticism for the moment, the legislation does 
not in fact place in Congress exclusive re- 
sponsibility for the preemption issue. For 
it provides that State law may be nullified 
by the courts under preemption doctrine not 
only where Congress expressly declares its 
intent to preempt, but also in any case where 
there is a direct and positive conflict between 
such act—of Congress—and State law 80 
that the two cannot be reconciled or consist- 
ently stand together. 

Thus, in the last analysis, even under this 
proposal, we would be back in the courts for 
determination of the preemption question. 
All this proposal does in this respect is to es- 
tablish a standard for making that decision. 

It is not surprising that the numerous 
justices who have been responsible over the 
last 150 years of jurisprudence have not 
slavishly adhered to a single verbal formula 
in all cases involving these delicately bal- 
anced interests of local, State, and Federal 
Governments, even though if restricted to 
this formula now proposed, they would prob- 
ably have still reached the same conclusions. 
But the effect of enacting it into law to affect 
Federal legislation now on the books in addi- 
tion to those laws already tested under the 
preemption doctrine can only be a needless 
unsettling of established law by fruitless liti- 
gation. In addition, it is no more than rea- 
sonable to predict that faced with the task 
of preventing a Balkanization of this Na- 
tion in situations which Congress cannot 
foresee, the courts will be forced to give a 
broad reading to the direct and positive con- 
flict standard and to rely increasingly on the 
theory of an unconstitutional burden on in- 
terstate commerce, or on other constitutional 
theories unaffected by this amendment. 

Moreover, if this amendment were adopted, 
any State could gain concurrent power even 
over matters demanding national uniformity 
merely by passing an act which is the same 
as the Federal act, and then developing its 
own procedures and interpretative law. The 
resultant chaos would take us back to the 
Articles of Confederation. 

Such a development has occurred in labor 
legislation, when New York State adopted a 
State law identical to the Wagner Act. A 
divergence in interpretation arose, and the 
Court held that application of the State law 
and practice could only result in confusion, 
chaos, and conflict. That prospect looms in 
many additional areas under this proposal. 

The impact of the chaos from this legisla- 
tion would be felt in the railroad industry, 
in all possible areas of concurrent powers 
including shipping, aviation, and all other 
forms of transportation; it would be felt in 
labor-management relations, criminal law, 
aliens, power and natural-gas regulations, 
matters affecting the national defense, and 
in water rights and other natural-resource 
areas. Nor would the confusion be limited 
to acts of Congress subsequent to adoption 
of this amendment. It would be retrospec- 
tive as well as prospective. It would be ap- 
plicable to statutes already in existence 
statutes enacted by men who relied upon 
judicial construction to decide whether a 
statute preempted the field and who could 
not have known that their failure to ex- 
pressly preempt might result in distortion of 
a legislative scheme of regulation. 

Consternation over this proposal is demon- 
strated in the strenuous opposition to it ex- 
pressed by such divergent groups as the 
Department of Justice, the AFL-CIO, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and the 
Association of American Railroads. 

I think I demonstrated from the list of 
cases I cited at the beginning of these re- 
marks—and they were taken from the minor- 
ity views on H. R. 3 filed by the House Judi- 
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ciary Committee—that the Supreme Court 
does not strike down State laws capriciously 
or arbitrarily. It never holds that any Fed- 
eral legislation per se preempts any field. It 
makes the finding of either Federal preemp- 
tion or concurrent enforcement on a case 
by case basis; it makes the determination 
area by area. 

It did that in the Nelson case, and in fact, 
so did the Pennsylvania Supreme Court. 
Both concluded that sedition against the 
United States was by nature something that 
must be uniform throughout the entire area 
under the jurisdiction of the United States, 
and that Federal legislation covering it pre- 
empted the field. But the United States 
Supreme Court further found that State law 
governing sedition against a State did not 
destroy the uniformity of the nature of Fed- 
eral sedition, and permits the enforcement 
of such laws. 

If any rule of thumb can be derived, I 
think it is one that asks, first; Whether a 
uniform. national policy is inherently re- 
quired in the field under consideration; and 
secondly, if so, does the enforcement of the 
State statute destroy that uniform National 
policy? 

That seems to me to be an entirely reason- 
able standard for the courts to apply. And 
I think it is essentially one that must be 
applied by the courts. 

Allusion already has been made to the un- 
realism of having Congress decide whether 
or not it intends to occupy the field as to 
every contemplated legislative act within the 
broad spectrum of concurrent powers. 
Whether application of the preemption doc- 
trine is in fact desirable depends upon the 
interrelationship of the Federal law with 
that of a given State. Thus, before enacting 
legislation, Congress would have to have 
knowledge of the laws and the interpreta- 
tions of those laws of each of the 48 States. 

I ask my colleagues: Do you contemplate 
that hereafter in studying proposed legisla- 
tion, each Senate committee and each Mem- 
ber of this body must familiarize himself 
first with the language of every State law on 
the subject and their interpretation, so that 
we may know whether it is necessary and 
desirable for Congress to preempt the field? 
It is perfectly certain that that is exactly 
what we would have to do with every piece of 
legislation that comes before us. How else 
could we know whether to include a pre- 
emption clause in a bill, unless we first knew 
just what is already on the statute books in 
48 States regarding it? 

Not only would this be an overwhelming 
new burden upon Congress, what of the fu- 
ture? How do we know if, once deciding 
that we need not preempt a particular area of 
concurrent power, that sometime in the 
future some State may pass a law that is in 
conflict with our intent or does destroy what 
we had intended, even though at the time 
of passage we had not considered the possi- 
bility of such a State law being adopted? 
We not only do not have the time to study 
existing State laws in the detail that would 
be necessary, neither is the Senate or the 
Congress of the United States prescient. We 
don’t know what the Congress or the Senate 
may do in the future, much less what 48 
State legislatures may do in the future. 

Perhaps it would come down to putting a 
preemption clause in every bill we pass, just 
to be on the safe side. Congress would be 
faced with the overwhelming burden of con- 
tinuously surveying the laws of all of our 
jurisdictions, unless it chose the former 
course of preempting the field as a matter of 
practice. 

Rather than risk nullification of a Federal 
statute, Congress might become inclined to 
resolve all doubts in favor of preemption. 
Thus, the purpose of the bill would not be 
achieved, I think we are much better off 
to leaye the matter to the courts to decide 
on a case-by-case basis, which Congress can 
later override if it sees fit to do so. 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I shall 
try to follow the admirable example set 
by my colleague. I support the motion 
to table the amendment which is be- 
fore us. 

Mr. President, I believe that one of 
the finest analyses which I have seen 
on this question has been made by the 
Association of the Bar of the City of 
New York. I ask unanimous consent 
that it be included as part of my re- 
marks. It is dated August 1, 1958, ad- 
dressed to the chairman of the Judici- 
ary Committee of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REecorp, as follows: 

Aucusr 1, 1958. 
The Honorable JAMEs O. EASTLAND, 
Senate Judiciary Committee, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR EASTLAND: The Committee 
on Federal Legislation of the Association of 
the Bar of the City of New York unquali- 
fiedly disapproves the provisions of the H. R. 
3 now before the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee. The bill seeks to require the courts to 
uphold State legislation of any subjects cov- 
ered by Federal statute in the absence of a 
specific declaration by Congress of its de- 
sire to preempt the field or of a direct and 
positive conflict so that the two statutes 
could not be reconciled or consistently stand 
together. It would also restore to the States 
the power to enforce criminal statutes deal- 
ing with subversive activities. The latter 
provisions were taken from H. R. 977, which 
(with its companion measure S. 654) was 
disapproved in a report of our committee. 
That report was overwhelmingly approved 
at a stated meeting of our bar association 
after extensive consideration. Copies of the 
report have been sent to all members of the 
Senate and House Judiciary Committees, and 
we enclose an additional copy herewith for 
your convenient reference. 

We refer to that report as proof of the 
undesirability of the portion of H. R. 3 deal- 
ing with reanimation of State sedition stat- 
utes. Many of the criticisms contained in 
that report are equally applicable to the 
broad provisions of H. R. 3 which would limit 
application of the doctrine of preemption 
with respect to every Federal statute now in 
effect or enacted in the future. Our disap- 
proval of such provisions is based upon the 
following reasons: 

1. The bill is unnecessary. Congress is 
free at all times to declare its intent as to 
whether specific Federal acts should super- 
sede State legislation in whole or in part. 

2. The bill is unwise. Congress has here- 
tofore dealt with preemption statute by 
statute. The mere fact that a statute may 
not in the past have contained a specific dec- 
laration of intent to preempt and that no 
direct and positive conflict existed between 
the Federal act and State statutes did not 
mean that Congress felt there should be no 
preemption. Illustrative of this is the de- 
cision in Bethlehem Steel Co. v. New York 
State Labor Relations Board (330 U. S. 767 
(1947)) where the Supreme Court, in ab- 
sence of a specific provision in the Wagner 
Act or the New York State Labor Relations 
Act giving foremen rights to representation, 
held that the Wagner Act preempted this 
area to the exclusion of State legislation. 
Had H. R. 3 been law at that time this deci- 
sion would not have been possible. But 
Congress in the Taft-Hartley Act confirmed 
this decision by specific provision. 

The bill would effect retroactive amend- 
ment of many statutes which have been in- 
terpreted to provide for Federal preemption 
in specific fields, and it would do this in 
blanket fashion without consideration of 
possible far-reaching adverse consequences. 
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The doctrine of implied preemption is 
not new, as the majority report of the 
House Judiciary Committee indicates. One 
of the best early expressions of the doctrine 
appears in Houston v. Moore (5 Wheat. 1, 
22 (1820)), where the Court said: “The two 
laws may not be in such absolute opposition 
to each other, as to render the one incapable 
of execution, without violating the injunc- 
tion of the other; and yet, the will of the one 
legislature may be in direct collision with 
that of the other.” And the late Chief Jus- ` 
tice Stone in the Cloverleaf case which is ad- 
vanced as a reason for this broad legislation, 
indicates that in the absence of a declaration 
of Congressional policy, a policy plainly in- 
ferred from a statute is a sufficient basis for 
application by the Court of the doctrine of 
preemption (315 U. S. 170, see H. Rept. 
No. 1878, at pp. 6-7). 

While there is room for difference of opin- 
ion on the merits of particular decisions, we 
detect no actual tendency on the part of the 
Supreme Court to encroach upon the legis- 
lative area in its application. There are 
numerous recent decisions in which the 
Court has upheld the power of the States. 
See, for example, Parker v. Brown (317 U. S. 
341 (1943) ); Townsend v. Yeomans (301 U.S. 
441 (1937)); Union Brokerage Co. v. Jenson 
(322 U. S. 202 (1944)); Panhandle Eastern 
Pipe Line Co. v. Public Service Commission 
(332 U. S. 507 (1947) ); Rice v. Chicago Board 
of Trade (331 U. S. 247 (1947) ); Caltfornia v. 
Zook (336 U. S. 725 (1949)); Allen Bradley 
Local v. The Employment Relations Board 
(315 U. S. 740 (1942) ); Auto Workers v. Wis- 
consin Board (330 U. S. 245 (1949)); Algoma 
Plywood and Veneer Co. v. Wisconsin Board 
(336 U. S. 301 (1949) ); United Construction 
Workers v. Laburnum Corp, (347 U. S. 656 
(1953) ); International Union v. Russell (356 
U. S. —— (1958) ); International Association 
of Machinists v. Gonzales (356 U. S. — 
(1958) ). 

The favorable report of the House Judi- 
ciary Committee refers to five decisions as 
indicating otherwise. Slochower v. Board of 
Education (350 U. S. 551 (1956) ); dealt with 
the constitutional privilege against self-in- 
crimination, not with preemption. In 
Railway Employees’ Department v. Hanson 
(351 U. S. 225 (1956)) the Federal statute 
specifically authorized closed shop union 
agreements notwithstanding any other pro- 
visions of any statute of any State. The 
remaining three cases (Pennsylvania v. Nel- 
son (350 U. S. 497 (1956) ); Phillips Petroleum 
Co. v. Wisconsin (347 U. S. 672 (1954)); and 
Cloverleaf Co. v. Patterson (315 U. S. 148 
(1952) ); certainly do not justify a blanket 
restriction of the doctrine of preemption in 
every field of Federal law as proposed in the 
bill. 

The complex problems arising from the 
diverse provisions of State sedition laws, in 
relation to the comprehensive body of Fed- 
eral legislation pervading the same field, the 
subject matter dealt with in the Nelson de- 
cision, have been the subject of careful con- 
sideration by our committee and by the 
membership of the association. The conclu- 
sion was reached that the Nelson decision 
was sound on the basis of the reasoning 
stated in the Court’s opinion and the pre- 
cedents relied upon. In addition, far-reach- 
ing and vital policy considerations were 
found to militate against the suggested leg- 
islative reversal of the decision. The detailed 
reasoning of our committee in support of 
these conclusions is set forth in its report, 
previously mentioned. We respectfully urge 
your consideration of the enclosed copy of 
this detailed report. 

Even for those who may disagree with 
our reasoning as applied to this area, it 
should be clear that in dealing with the 
delicate problems of Federal-State accom- 
modation, the remedy should be by specific 
statute addressed to carefully defined and 
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limited areas. Thus, specific relief is avail- 
able if thought to be necessitated by the 
decision in the Phillips case dealing with 
rates charged by independent gas producers 
and in the Cloverleaf case dealing with reg- 
ulation of packing stock butter. A bill to 
restore power to the States over independent 
gas producers has already been reported fa- 
vorably by the House Judiciary Committee, 
H. R. 8525. The Cloverleaf case was decided 
16 years and no untoward results of 
this decision are evident. 

3. The bill would create confusion in 
many areas in the Federal-State relation- 
ship and vastly increase litigation in this 
field. It would be impossible to point out 
the resultant confusion in all areas which 
would be affected by this legislation. No 
real appreciation of such confusion in all 
the possible applications of this measure 
could be acquired without such exhaustive 
and time-consuming study as to be imprac- 
tical. But predecessor and similar bills have 
been considered by the Judiciary Commit- 
tees of both Houses. See H. R. 3 and House 
Report No. 2576, 84th Congress, Ist session, 
and print of hearings of April and July, 
1955, and April 1956; S. 3143 and Senate 
Report No. 2252, 84th Congress, 2d ses- 
sion, and print of hearings of May 1956. 
These bills were studied and opposed by 
representatives of the A. F. of L-CIO, Rail- 
way Labor Executives’ Association, Associa- 
tion of American Railroads, the Department 
of Justice, the Department of Labor and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Repre- 
sentative of these views is the able statement 
of the Association of American Railroads 
(hearings, Senate Judiciary Committee on 
S. 373 and 3143, May 18, 1956, at p. 25): 

“The position of the railroad industry is 
that if this bill is enacted into law, it might 
provide the basis for an assertion that many 
long-established judicial decisions in the 
field of the regulation of public carriers in 
the United States have been weakened or 
unsettled. 

“During the last 75 years, the Congress 
has developed a complex and elaborate 
administrative system for the regulation of 
the railroads of this country, and during 
this period the courts have on numerous 
occasions passed upon the question of when 
certain railroad matters are subject to ex- 
clusive regulation by Federal law, and when 
they are subject to concurrent regulation 
by Federal and State law. These adjudica- 
tions have become an integral part of the 
entire system that Congress has provided 
for the field of national transportation. The 
industries engaged in such transportation 
have come to rely on those decisions as part 
of the framework of law and regulation 
which defines their responsibilities and obli- 
gations in the conduct of their business. 
If that framework were to be modified sub- 
stantially by a bill such as S. 3143 it is 
feared that great confusion would result.” 

The Judiciary Committee of the House 
had this to say concerning such broad legis- 
lation (H. Rept. No. 2576, 84th Cong., 2d 
sess., p. 3): 

“Problems concerning the relation of the 
Federal and State Governments were the 
prime subjects of discussion at the time of 
the adoption of our Constitution, and down 
‘through the years new situations have oc- 
‘curred which have given rise to similar prob- 
dems. In each case the problems had to be 
met and dealt with in accordance with the 
demands of each individual set of circum- 
stances. It appears questionable that a 
formula could be found that would serve to 
define in all instances just how the rela- 
tionship between State and Federal laws 
should be interpreted * *. The broad cov- 
erage provided by the language of H. R. 3 
as originally introduced would also make it 
difficult to describe precisely the effect which 
that language would have if it should be 
enacted into law. 
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“As a result the committee determined to 
recommend that H..R. 3 be amended to pro- 
vide concurrent jurisdiction for Federal 
laws relating to the specific area of sedition 
and subversion.” 

The adverse reports of the broader provi- 
sions of the bill which had been submitted 
by the Department of Justice, by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and by the De- 
partment of Labor were quoted in full in 
this report. 

We believe that the foregoing objections 
are equally applicable to the provisions of 
H. R. 3 now being considered by the Judi- 
ciary Committee of the Senate. 

4. The bill would impair the judicial proc- 
ess without adequate substitute for such 
impairment. As to existing legislation 
where Congress has not declared its intent 
to preempt and where there is no direct and 
positive conflict between Federal and State 
statutes no determination has been made in 
the multitudinous areas which would be af- 
fected as to whether preemption in whole or 
in part is desirable in the light of the vary- 
ing policies, backgrounds and provisions of 
all Federal statutes. The bill would prevent 
the courts from exercising their historic 
province of making such determinations. 
Even if Congress were to make such deter- 
minations now as to existing State and Fed- 
eral legislation, which is obviously imprac- 
tical and no one suggests, it would be neces- 
sary also for Congress to assume the bur- 
den of continued surveillance of legislation 
in the 48 States which might well conflict 
with or frustrate Federal policy even in the 
absence of a specified Congressional intent 
to preempt or of a direct and positive con- 
flict between Federal and State statutes. If 
Congress does not do so the courts would be 
powerless to do so under the provisions of 
this bill. As we pointed out in our prior 
report on H. R. 977 and S. 654 (p. 4): 

“Moreover, continuing alertness by Con- 
gress of the mere provisions of all present 
and future State legislation would not alone 
suffice, for it is in the operation and specific 
applications of statutes that problems of in- 
consistency and interference become appar- 
ent. In the harmonizing of the statutes to 
our Federal and State governments, it has 
been pointed out that: ‘Proper accommoda- 
tion is dependent on an empiric process, on 
case-to-case determinations. Abstract prop- 
ositions and unquestioned generalities do not 
furnish the answer.’ 

“The pressures under which Congress op- 
erates in this dynamic area obviously do not 
render feasible its now undertaking to per- 
form this painstaking empiric process pres- 
ently carried on by the courts.” 

5. There is no assurance that the bill 
would accomplish the objectives of its pro- 
ponents. This objective appears to be to 
protect the rights of the States from un- 
warranted invasion by the courts. But it 
has been pointed out that of two repugnant 
statutes the latter prevails over the former 
even though the result is reached by im- 
plication alone (see Barney v. Dolph, 97 
U. S. 652, 656 (1878) ); that any subsequent 
Congress would be free to indulge in pre- 
emptive activity without confining itself 
to this type of bill; and that such a bill 
would not be likely to result in judicial de- 
cision more favorable to States rights than 
would be rendered without it. (See Fed- 
eral Preemption: How To Protect the States’ 
Jurisdiction, 49 A. B. A. J. 131, 189 (1957). 
Cf. Kellogg v. The City of Oshkosh, 14 Wis. 
678, 683 1861).) Moreover, it is unlikely 
that Congress will find it possible to accord 
really detailed study to the question of 
whether or not particular statutes should or 
should not preempt State legislation any 
more than it has in the past. It has been 
predicted on the one hand that the tendency 
of Congress might be to include provision 
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for preemption in future legislation to avoid 
frustration of Federal policy by State legis- 
lation and, on the other hand, that an op- 
posite tendency might develop only to find 
that subsequent State legislation makes 
preemption necessary to the scheme of Fed- 
eral legislation. (See House Rept. No. 1878, 
85th Cong., 2d sess., pp. 13, 18.) Neither 
of these possibilities seems desirable. 

In summary the Committee on Federal 
Legislation believes that this legislation is 
unnecessary and unwise, that it would 
create great uncertainty in existing laws 
necessitating increased litigation, that it 
would impair the historic function of the 
courts in applying the doctrine of preemp- 
tion without adequate substitute therefor, 
and that it might not even accomplish the 
purposes of its proponents. If corrective 
legislation is necessary with respect to par- 
ticular statutory provisions, those particu- 
lar areas should be dealt with piecemeal. 

Very truly yours, 
RICHARD W. Hocve, Jr., 
Chairman, Committee on Federal 
Legislation. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, by way 
of summarizing this very splendid state- 
ment, which will take just a moment, 
the objection to what is really H. R. 3 
is that it is retrospective in operation 
and therefore exposed to the duplication 
of regulation, as for example in the rail- 
road industry and in the aviation in- 
dustry, in administrative systems, built 
up over the decades. It will require a 
reinventory of all the laws on the books 
in order to ascertain whether or not we 
are destroying the edifice of decision of 
administrative procedure we have built 
up in all this time. 

Second, Mr. President, insofar as this 
amendment is prospective in its opera- 
tion, it fails to take account of the effect 
on the preemption doctrine of the new 
State legislation. For example, so many 
of the States now are trying to pass laws 
finding ways to avoid integration of their 
public school system. We shall have a 
terrific race trying to keep up with that 
if we have the proposed statute on the 
books. 

Finally, Mr. President, it will prevent 
us from keeping pace with facts in the 
implementation of legislation as they 
develop. 

Justice Frankfurter, as shown in the 
statement of the Association of the Bar 
of the City of New York, stated in a dis- 
senting opinion in United Mine Workers 
v. Arkansas Oak & Flooring Co. (351 U.S. 
62, 76): 

Proper accommodation is dependent on an 
empiric process, on case-to-case determina- 
tions. Abstract propositions and unques- 


tioned generalities do not furnish the an- 
swer. 


Mr. President, I believe that if we are 
unwise enough to adopt this amendment, 
we shall throw our State and Federal 
law into a state of confusion which will 
require years to unravel, and which will 
work to the greatest disadvantage not 
only of the interests of our country, but 
even to the interests of those who most 
sincerely propose this amendment to- 
night. 

Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report the amendment. 
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The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, 
line 4, it is proposed to insert a new sen- 
tence, as follows: 

This act shall not apply to any treaties or 
acts of Congress relating to Federal leases 
with Indian tribes. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair asks the Senator from North Da- 
kota if he is offering his amendment to 
the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Arkansas, in the nature of a sub- 
stitute? 

Mr. LANGER. That is correct. The 
Indian tribes of North Dakota have com- 
municated with me on this subject, and 
I hope that the Senator in charge of 
the bill will take my amendment to con- 
ference. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, so 
far as I have the power to do so, I ac- 
cept the distinguished Senator’s amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. LANGER]. 

Mr. KNOWLAND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am informed that the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. MeCErLLAN] is will- 
ing to accept the amendment offered by 
the distinguished Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. LANGER]. 

Mr. LANGER. I thank the Senator 
from Arkansas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from North 
Dakota, to the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN] in the nature of a substitute. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, at 
the outset I should like to say that I shall 
undertake to be exceedingly brief at this 
late hour of the evening. I shall not de- 
tain the Senate unnecessarily. Indeed 
I shall not detain the Senate at all. 

Other Senators have spoken eloquently 
and with erudition and knowledge on this 
subject after considerable thought and 
study. I had my small contribution 
ready to make this evening. However, so 
much has been said on both sides of the 
question, I shall forego to undertake fur- 
ther to illuminate the subject, were I cap- 
able of so doing. 

I should like to say at this time, how- 
ever, before I undertake to make a mo- 
tion to table the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas, that I shall be very 
glad at this time to yield to any Senator 
for the purpose of addressing himself to 
the subject. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, as 
the sponsor of the amendment I believe I 
should make the closing remarks, if I 
should desire to do so. Therefore, I shall 
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ask the Senator from Missouri to yield 
to me when he concludes his remarks and 
before he makes his motion, so that I may 
speak for 2 or 3 minutes if I desire to do 


so. 

Mr. HENNINGS. I assure the Senator 
that he will be able to do so. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senator from Missouri may yield to the 
Senator from Arkansas for 3 minutes and 
still retain the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Iyield at this time to 
the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I beg the Senator's 
pardon. I said I would like to speak 
after he has concluded his remarks. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HENNINGS. I yield. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota. The ac- 
ceptance of the amendment exempting 
the application of the substitute to laws 
relating to Indian tribes makes it im- 
possible for me to vote for the pending 
amendment. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, be- 
fore making the motion which I intend 
to make, to table the amendment, I 
should like to say, in brief, that I believe 
the amendment should be tabled by the 
Senate. 

It is retroactive in character. 

I believe it would compound litiga- 
tion and result in a spate of litigation 
and uncertainty, which might plague us 
for many years to come. 

I believe, too, that there are grave 
constitutional doubts about the amend- 
ment of the distinguished Senator from 
Arkansas. I shall not undertake to en- 
large upon them at this time. However, 
I will say that no one knows, in view 
of the breadth of the scope of the bill, 
what it may do and what its impact may 
be upon our economy and upon our in- 
dustrial organization. 

Also, no hearings have been held on 
the bill in the 85th Congress. It is true 
that hearings were held in the 84th Con- 
gress on the proposed legislation. How- 
ever, in my judgment, those hearings 
were inadequate. 

Suffice it to say, Mr. President, that 
I am opposed to the amendment. At 
this time, if the distinguished Senator 
from Arkansas wishes to say something, 
I shall be glad to yield to him. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Missouri yield to the Sen- 
ator from Oregon? 

Mr. HENNINGS. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Is it correct to say that 
the Attorney General has filed a lengthy 
statement with the Senator’s committee 
in opposition to the proposal before us 
today? 

Mr. HENNINGS. The Senator from 
Oregon is correct. The Attorney Gen- 
eral has done so, and has set forth his 
grounds for so doing, 

Mr. MORSE. Does not the Attorney 
General in his letter state the position 
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of the administration in opposition to 
the proposal? 

Mr. HENNINGS. It is beyond cavil 
and beyond any doubt that the letter 
of the Attorney General, the legal ad- 
viser of the President of the United 
States and the chief legal officer of our 
Government, states the position of the 
administration on this matter. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. HENNINGS. May I ask the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas if he desires to be 


recognized? 
Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
shall take only a minute. 


Mr. HENNINGS. I yield such time to 
the Senator as he may desire. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I merely wish to 
make this observation in closing the de- 
bate. Charges have been made to the 
effect that this is an attack upon the Su- 
preme Court. It is not an attack upon 
the Supreme Court. The measure is de- 
signed to aid and help and give guidance 
to the Supreme Court, which is confused 
and does not know, oftentimes, exactly 
what Congress meant when it passed a 
particular law, especially whether Con- 
gress meant to preempt a field. It has so 
indicated by divided decisions. It is our 
responsibility to clarify the situation. By 
enacting the bill before us, we would 
clarify the situation, and no further mis- 
take would be made in that connection; 
and we would restore the traditional role 
of construction which has been followed 
in this country for 75 years by the high- 
est Court of the land. 

That is all it does. 
ment will be adopted. 

Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, I 
move to lay the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas on the table. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Missouri to lay on the 
table the amendment in the nature of a 
substitute offered by the Senator from 
Arkansas. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas 
and nays have been ordered, and the 
clerk will call the roll. 

ee Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota (when his 
name was called). On this vote I have 
a pair with the senior Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Hruska]. If he were present 
and voting, he would vote “nay”; if I 
were permitted to vote, I would vote 
“yea.” I therefore withhold my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
CuHavez], the Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. Frear], the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. Hotianp], the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Murray], and the Senator 
from Wyoming, [Mr. O’MaHonEy] are 
absent on official business. 

I also announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Murray] and the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. O’MaHoney! would each vote 
“yea.” 


I hope the amend- 
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On this vote, the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. CHavez] is paired with the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
New Mexico would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Florida would vote “nay.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON] and 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. Payne] 
are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. FLAN- 
DERS] is absent because of illness in his 
family. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruska] and the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Ives] are absent on official 
business. The pair of the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Hruska] has been previ- 
ously announced. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Maine (Mr. Payne] would vote 
“nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 
nays 46, not voting 11, as follows: 
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YEAS—39 
Aiken Green McNamara 
Anderson Hayden Monroney 
Beall Hennings Morse 
Bible Humphrey Morton 
Bush Jackson Neuberger 
Carroll Javits Pastore 
Case, N. J. Johnson, Tex. Proxmire 
Church Kefauver Purtell 
Clark Kennedy Saltonstall 
Cooper Kuchel Smith, N. J. 
Dirksen Langer Symington 
Douglas Magnuson Wiley 
Gore Mansfield Yarborough 

NAYS—46 
Allott Hickenlooper Revercomb 
Barrett Hill Robertson 
Bennett Hoblitzell Russell 
Bricker Jenner Schoeppel 
Bri Johnston, S.C. Smathers 
Butler Jordan Smith, Maine 
Byrd Kerr Sparkman 
Capehart Knowland Stennis 
Cotton Lausche Talmadge 
Curtis Long Thurmond 
Dworshak Malone Thye 
Eastland Martin, Iowa Watkins 
Ellender Martin, Williams 
Ervin McClellan Young 
Fulbright Mundt 
Goldwater Potter 

NOT VOTING—11 

Carlson Frear Murray 
Case, S. Dak. Holland O'Mahoney 
Chavez Hruska Payne 
Flanders Ives 


So Mr. HENNINGS’ motion to lay on the 
table Mr. McCLELLAN’s amendment was 
rejected. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
move that the vote by which the motion 
to lay on the table the amendment of 
the Senator from Arkansas was rejected 
be reconsidered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. BENNETT. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

Several Senators requested the yeas 
and nays. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. CLARK. It is my understanding 
that earlier today there was quite a 
discussion as to whether a motion to lay 
on the table a motion to reconsider a 
motion to lay on the table was appropri- 
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ate under the rules. The distinguished 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] 
raised that point. There was a rather 
elaborate discussion in the Senate, at the 
conclusion of which the yeas and nays 
were requested to determine whether the 
ruling of the Chair should be sustained. 
At that point, in order to conserve time, 
the motion to reconsider the vote was 
withdrawn. 

I should like to raise the same ques- 
tion which my distinguished friend the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] 
raised earlier, as to whether it is a proper 
motion under the parliamentary rules 
which govern the Senate. 

What is the present parliamentary 
situation? Has the Senator from Ar- 
kansas withdrawn his motion? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pres- 
ent parliamentary situation is that the 
question is on the motion of the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. BENNETT] to lay on the 
table the motion of the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN] to reconsider 
the vote by which the motion to lay on 
the table the amendment of the Senator 
from Arkansas was rejected. 

Mr. CLARK. Has the Chair ruled on 
my parliamentary inquiry, which was 
whether that motion was in order or not? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion 
is in order. 

Mr. CLARK. This question arose—— 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, a mo- 
tion to lay on the table is not debatable. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
is correct. It is not debatable. 

Mr. CLARK. I appeal the ruling of 
the Chair, and ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is, Shall the decision of the Chair 
stand as the judgment of the Senate? 

Mr. CASE of New Jersey and Mr, 
CARROLL addressed the Chair. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
will state it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Has the mo- 
tion to reconsider been made? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It has been 
made. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Has the 
motion to lay on-the table been made? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Both mo- 
tions have been made. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
yeas and nays been ordered? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The yeas 
and nays have not been ordered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I ask for 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Is the vote to be 
on the appeal from the ruling of the 
Chair? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The vote is 
to be on the motion of the Senator from 
Utah. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Is it my under- 
standing that the appeal from the ruling 
of the Chair has been withdrawn? 

Mr. CLARK. It has not. 
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Mr. McCLELLAN. I ask for action on 
the appeal from the ruling of the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is, Shall the ruling of the Chair 
stand as the judgment of the Senate? 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I with- 
draw that appeal. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The appeal 
is debatable. 

Mr, CLARK. I withdraw my appeal. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator 
withdraws the appeal. 

The question now is on the motion of 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT] 
to lay on the table the motion of the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. McCiet- 
LAN] to reconsider the vote by which the 
motion to lay on the table the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Arkansas was 
rejected. The yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor will state it. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. On this motion, is 
a vote “nay” a vote to reconsider? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In effect, 
what the Senator states is correct. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Arkansas will state it. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Will a vote “yea” 
on this motion sustain the action the 
Senate just took on the previous vote? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor is correct. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. CASE of South Dakota (when 
his name was called). On this vote I 
have a pair with the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Hruska]. If he were pres- 
ent and voting, he would vote “yea”; if 
I were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“nay.” I withhold my vote. 

Mr. MAGNUSON (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the senior Senator from Florida (Mr. 
HoLLAND I. If he were present and vot- 
ing, he would vote “yea”; if I were at 
liberty to vote, I would vote “nay.” I 
withhold my vote. 

The rolleall was concluded. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. FREAR], 
and the Senator from Florida [Mr. Hor. 
LAND] are absent on official business. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON], 
and the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Payne] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS] is absent because of illness 
in his family. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruska] and the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Ives] are absent on official 
business. 

The pair of the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Hruska] has been previ- 
ously announced. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Payne] would vote 
“yea.” 
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The result was announced—yeas 47, 
nays 40, not voting 9, as follows: 


YEAS—47 
Allott Goldwater Potter 
Barrett ee Revercomb 
Bennett Hill Robertson 
Bricker Hoblitzell Russell 
Bridges Jenner Schoeppel 
Butler Johnston, S. C. Smathers 
Byrd Jordan mith, Maine 
Capehart Kerr Spar! n 
Cotton Knowland Stennis 
Curtis Lausche Talmadge 
Dirksen Long Thurmond 
Dworshak Malone Thye 
Eastland Martin, Iowa Watkins 
Ellender Martin, Williams 
in McClellan Young 
Pulbright Mundt 
NAYS—40 

Aiken Hayden Morton 
Anderson Hennings Murray 

all Humphrey Neuberger 
Bible Jackson O'Mahoney 
Bush Javits Pastore 
Carroll Johnson, Tex. Proxmire 
Case, N. J. Kefauver Purtell 
Chavez Kennedy Saltonstall 
Church Kuchel Smith, N. J. 
Clark Langer Symington 
Cooper Mansfield Wiley 
Douglas McNamara Yarborough 
Gore Monroney 
Green Morse 

NOT VOTING—9 

Carlson Ives 
Case, S. Dak. Holland Magnuson 
Flanders Hruska Payne 


So Mr. BENNETT'Ss motion to lay on the 
table Mr. McCLELLAN’s motion to recon- 
sider the vote by which the motion to 
lay on the table Mr. McCLELLAN’s amend- 
ment was rejected, was agreed to. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Colorado. 

Mr. CARROLL. A parliamentary in- 


quiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor will state it. 

Mr. CARROLL. What is the present 
legislative situation? As I understand 
the situation, earlier in the evening the 
Senate proceeded to consider a bill en- 
titled S. 654, the so-called Bridges bill. 
Is it true that a substitute known as the 
McClellan substitute was offered, which 
incorporated H. R. 3 and at the same 
time incorporated the provisions of S. 
654? What is the parliamentary situa- 
tion at this time? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the substitute 
amendment of the Senator from Arkan- 
sas, as amended. 

Mr. CARROLL, That is the pending 
question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is the 
question before the Senate at this time. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, I 
move—— 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! Vote! 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, may we have order? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sena- 
tor from Colorado has the floor. The 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, I move 
to recommit the bill to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. I do so for two reasons. 
It ought to be very clear to everyone 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent will the Senator yield to me? 
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Mr. CARROLL. I will yield to the 
Senator from Texas with the under- 
standing that I do not lose my right to 
the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


PROTECTION OF PRODUCERS AND 
CONSUMERS AGAINST MISBRAND- 
ING AND FALSE ADVERTISING OF 
FIBER CONTENT OF TEXTILE 
FIBER PRODUCTS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a message from the House of 
Representatives announcing its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate 
to the bill (H. R. 469) to protect pro- 
ducers and consumers against misbrand- 
ing and false advertising of the fiber 
content of textile fiber products, and 
for other purposes, and requesting a con- 
ference with the Senate on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I move that the 
Senate insist upon its amendments, 
agree to the request of the House for a 
conference, and that the Chair appoint 
the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. Macnu- 
son, Mr. MonroneEy, Mr. BIBLE, Mr. 
ScHOEPPEL, and Mr. BUTLER conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 


TRANSACTION OF ADDITIONAL 
' ROUTINE BUSINESS 
By unanimous consent, the following 


additional routine business was trans- 
acted: 


ENFORCEMENT OF STATE STATUTES 
PRESCRIBING CRIMINAL PENAL- 
TIES FOR SUBVERSIVE ACTIVI- 
TIES—AMENDMENT 


Mr. DOUGLAS (for himself, Mr. 
Javits, Mr. Morse, Mr. Case of New Jer- 
sey, Mr. HUMPHREY, Mr. MCNAMARA, and 
Mr. NEUBERGER) submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by them, 
jointly, to the bill (S. 654) to amend title 
18, United States Code, to authorize the 
enforcement of State statutes prescribing 
criminal penalties for subversive activi- 
ties, which was ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed. 

Mr. KEFAUVER submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him to 
Senate bill 654, supra, which was ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 


AMENDMENT OF FEDERAL FOOD, 
DRUG, AND COSMETIC ACT, RE- 
LATING TO USE IN FOOD OF CER- 
TAIN ADDITIVES—AMENDMENTS 


Mr. DIRKSEN submitted amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (H. R. 13254) to protect the 
public health by amending the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to pro- 
hibit the use in food of additives which 
have not been adequately tested to estab- 
lish their safety, which were ordered to 
lie on the table, and to be printed. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS submitted amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to House bill 13254, supra, which were 
ordered to lie on the table, and to be 
printed. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, August 20, 1958, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills and 
joint resolutions: 


S. 765. An act to increase the authoriza- 
tion for the appropriation of funds to com- 
plete the International Peace Garden, 
N. Dak.; 

S. 1542. An act for the relief of Lori Biagi; 

S. 2043. An act for the relief of Genoveffa 
Migliozzi; 

S. 2530. An act to designate the bene- 
ficiary of the equitable title to land pur- 
chased by the United States and added to 
the Rocky Boy's Indian Reservation, Mont.; 

S. 2592. An act to amend the law relating 
to the execution of contracts with Indian 
tribes; 

S. 2594. An act to transfer certain prop- 
erty and functions of the Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator to Secretary of the 
Interior, and for other purposes; 

S.2850. An act for the relief of Maria 
Pontillo; 

S. 2922. An act to authorize per capita to 
members of the Red Lake Band of Chippewa 
Indians from the proceeds of the sale of 
timber and lumber on the Red Lake Reser- 
vation, and for other purposes; 

S. 3139. An act to repeal the act of July 2, 
1956, concerning the conveyance of certain 
property of the United States to the village 
of Carey, Ohio; 

S. 3203. An act relating to minerals on the 
Wind River Indian Reservation in Wyoming, 
and for other purposes; 

S. 3534. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Army to convey approximately 181 
acres of land at Fort Crowder Military Res- 
ervation to the city of Neosho, Mo.; 

S. 3564. An act to accord coverage under 
the Civil Service Retirement Act to certain 
temporary rural carriers; 

S. 3572. An act to authorize land exchanges 
for purposes of the George Washington 
Memorial Parkway in Montgomery County, 
Md., and for other purposes; 

S. 3676. An act for the relief of Maria 
Michela Leo Di Gioia; 

S. 3682. An act to authorize the sale or 
exchange of certain lands of the United 
States situated in Pima County, Ariz., and 
for other purposes; 

S. 3723. An act to amend Public Law 522, 
84th Congress (relating to the conveyance 
of certain lands to the city of Henderson, 
Nev.); 

S. 3873. An act to amend section 201 of 
the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949, as amended, to author- 
ize the interchange of inspection services 
between executive agencies, and the furnish- 
ing of such services by one executive agency 
to another, without reimbursement or trans- 
fer of funds; 

S. 3882. An act to amend the act of July 
1, 1948, chapter 791 (24 U. S. C., 279a), pro- 
viding for the procurement and supply of 
Government headstones and markers; 

S. 3986. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to enter into an agreement 
for relocating portions of the Natchez Trace 
Parkway, Miss., and for other purposes; 

S. 4004. An act to encourage and author- 
ize details and transfers of Federal employees 


for service with international organizations; 
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S. 4191. An act to maintain existing mini- 
mum postage rates on certain publications 
mailed for delivery within the county of 
publication; 

S. 4287. An act to amend the act of July 
27, 1956, relating to detention of mail for 
temporary periods in certain cases; 

S. J. Res. 178. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President of the United States of Amer- 
ica to proclaim February 8-14, 1959, as Na- 
tional Children’s Dental Health Week; 

S. J. Res. 190. Joint resolution to approve 
the report of the Department of the Interior 
on Red Willow Dam and Reservoir in Ne- 
braska; and 

S. J. Res. 201. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the Chairman of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy to confer a medal on 
Rear Adm. Hyman George Rickover, United 
States Navy. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I should like to have the Senator 
yield to me for the purpose of making 
a motion to adjourn until 12 o'clock 
tomorrow. The Senate has agreed to 
amendments to the bill. There will be 
thorough and extensive debate. We are 
all aware of that fact. It is 11:30 in the 
evening. I think Members are ready 
to go home. If the Senator will yield, 
I will ask unanimous consent that the 
Senator be recognized at the conclusion 
of the morning hour tomorrow. 

Mr.CARROLL. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. And I shall 
move that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, is the record 
clear that there is now pending a motion 
to recommit? 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. That is cor- 
rect. The record is clear. If it is not 
clear it can be made clear tomorrow at 
12 o’clock. 

Mr. CARROLL. So long as the mo- 
tion is now pending, I have no objection. 

Mr. JENNER, Mr. McCLELLAN and 
several other Senators addressed the 
Chair. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Texas. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The motion 
is not debatable. I move the Senate 
adjourn. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question 
is on agreeing to the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Texas that the Senate adjourn. 
The motion is not debatable. 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I asked 
for recognition before the motion was 
made, I was yelling at the Chair. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
was trying to obtain recognition. 

Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator withdraw his motion? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. No; I will 
not withdraw the motion. 

Mr, JENNER and several other Sen- 
ators requested the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Texas that the Senate ad- 
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journ. On this question the yeas and 
nays are ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I announce that 
the Senator from Delaware [Mr. FREAR], 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], 
and the Senator from Florida [Mr. HOL- 
LAND] are absent on official business. 

I further announce that if present and 
voting, the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
FREAR], the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
HayvDEn], and the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. HoLLaNp] would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON] and 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. Payne] 
are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
FLANDERS! is absent because of illness in 
his family. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruska] and the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Ives] are absent on official 
business. 

On this vote, the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. Patne] is paired with the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska]. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Maine 
would vote yea,“ and the Senator from 
Nebraska would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 70, 
nays 18, not voting 8, as follows: 


YEAS—70 
Aiken Hill Morton 
Anderson Hoblitzell Murray 
Barrett Humphrey Neuberger 
Beall Jackson O'Mahonéy 
Bennett Javits Pastore 
Bible Johnson, Tex. Potter 
Bush Johnston, S. C. Proxmire 
Capehart Jordan Purtell 
Carroll Kefauver Russell 
Case, N. J Kennedy Saltonstall 
Case, S. Dak Kerr Smathers 
Chavez Knowland Smith, Maine 
Church Kuchel Smith, N. J. 
Clark Langer Sparkman 
Cooper Lausche Stennis 
Dirksen Long Symington 
Douglas Magnuson Talmadge 
Eastian«w Malone Thye 
Ellender Mansfield Watkins 
Fulbright Martin, Iowa Wiley 
Gore Martin, Pa. Yarborough 
Green McNamara Young 
Hennings Monroney 
Hickenlooper Morse 

NAYS—18 
Allott Curtis Mundt 
Bricker Dworshak Revercomb 
Bridges Ervin Robertson 
Butler Goldwater Schoeppel 
Byrd Jenner Thurmond 
Cotton McClellan Williams 

NOT VOTING—8 

Carlson Hayden Ives 
Flanders Holland Payne 
Frear ruska 


So the motion was agreed to; and (at 
11 o’clock and 40 minutes p. m.) the 
Senate adjourned until tomorrow, 
Thursday, August 21, 1958, at 12 o’clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATION 


Executive nomination received by the 
Senate August 20, 1958: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Joseph C. Satterthwaite, of Michigan, a 
Foreign Service Officer of the class of career 
minister, to be an Assistant Secretary of 


State. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAY, AuGust 20, 1958 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rev. Arthur H. Underwood, the 
Church of St. Timothy, Washington, 
D. C., offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, 
who alone dost govern the minds and 
hearts of men, make us deeply con- 
scious of Thy presence in our midst as 
again we meet to take counsel together 
for the work Thou hast committed to our 
care. To Thy loving wisdom and mercy 
we commend our Nation. Grant, we be- 
seech Thee, to the President of the 
United States, the Vice President, and to 
all in authority, wisdom and strength 
to know and to do Thy will. Fill us with 
the love of truth and righteousness; and 
make us ever mindful of our calling to 
serve this people in Thy faith and fear. 
In the press of demands too great for 
man unaided by Thy grace, may we ever 
hear Thy quiet voice within speaking to 
us the words of truth, power, and salva- 
tion. As Thy children, may we lay aside 
all that divides and sets a man against 
his brother, that so, in unity of heart 
and spirit, we may bravely and gladly 
bear the burdens of this hour. 

Finally, we commend to Thy gracious 
care and keeping the distressed peoples 
of all lands, that of Thy mercy they may 
find strength to endure their trials and 
wisdom to work out the ways of under- 
standing and of peace; all which we ask 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Miller, one of 
his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
McGown, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills, joint resolutions, and a 
concurrent resolution of the following 
titles: 

H. R. 1493. An act for the relief of Lt. Col. 
Charles A. Holshouser; 

H. R. 2265. An act for the relief of Clifford 
Oesterlei; 

H. R. 2269. An act for the relief of Truck 
& Axle Manufacturing Co.; 

H. R. 4991. An act for the relief of Waldo 
E. Miller; 

H. R. 5584. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Maude L. Smith; 

H. R. 6238. An act to amend section 1292 of 
title 28 of the United States Code relating 
to appeals from interlocutory orders; 

H. R. 6595. An act for the relief of Markus 
H. Teitel; 

H. R. 7178. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph D. Metzgar; 

H. R. 7337. An act for the relief of James 
McGuire; 

H. R. 7374. An act for the relief of Angelo 
Sardo; 
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H. R. 7499. An act for the relief of the 
Cooper Tire & Rubber Co.; 

H.R.7685. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Eldrey L. Whaley; 

H. R. 7720. An act for the relief of Viola 
Belger; 

H. R. 8014. An act for the relief of Miss 
Edith Dorn; 4 

H. R. 8184. An act for the relief of Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert B. Hall; 

H.R.8735. An act to increase annuities 
payable to certain annuitants from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia teachers retirement and 
annuity fund, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 9407. An act to provide additional 
opportunity for certain Government em- 
ployees to obtain career-conditional and ca- 
reer appointments in the competitive civil 
service; 

H. R. 10587. An act for the relief of Homer 
G. Preston; 

H. R. 10733. An act for the relief of Mag- 
nolia Airport, Inc.; 

H. R. 10813. An act for the relief of Maj. 
Anthony R. Parrish; 

H. R. 10993. An act for the relief of Kiiko 
Nemoto; 

H. R. 11009. An act to provide for the es- 
tablishment of Grand Portage National 
Monument in the State of Minnesota, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R.11156. An act for the relief of Dun- 
can Moore and his wife, Marjorie Moore; 

H. R. 11200. An act for the relief of the 
estate of L. L. McCandless, deceased; 

H. R. 11239. An act for the relief of James 
F. Moran; 

H. R. 11299. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Maria Tarsi Priori; 

H. R. 12144. An act for the relief of Paul 
E. Nolan; 

H. R. 12154. An act for the relief of Ernest 
T. Stephens; 

H. R. 12207. An act for the relief of Mr. 
and Mrs. Alto Ross and children and for 
E. B. Ard and his daughter, Mrs. Joan Ard 
Nichols; 

H. R. 12365. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Suck Pil Ra; 

H. R. 12655. An act for the relief of S. 
Jackson & Son, Inc.; 

H. R. 12867. An act for the relief of Clay- 
ton T. Wells; 

H. R. 12906. An act for the relief of Anne- 
liese Ottolenghi; 

H. R. 13406. An act to amend the District 
of Columbia Redevelopment Act of 1945, as 
amended; 

H. R. 13437. An act for the relief of 
Bernard H. English and John E. Hayden; 

H. R. 13500. An act to provide for the 
disposal of federally owned property of the 
Hanson Company, and Houma Canals, La., 
and for other purposes; 

H. J. Res. 557. Joint resolution to amend 
the act of September 7, 1957 (71 Stat. 626), 
providing for the establishment of a Civil 
War Centennial Commission; 

H. J. Res. 630. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia to use certain real property in the 
District of Columbia for the proposed 
Southwest Freeway and for the redevelop- 
ment of the southwest area in the District 
of Columbia; 

H. J. Res. 654. Joint resolution requiring 
the Secretary of Commerce to submit cer- 
tain recommendations for legislation for the 
purpose of assisting Congress to determine 
whether or not to reimburse States for cer- 
tain highways on the National System of 
Interstate and Defense Highways; and 

H. Con. Res. 380. Concurrent resolution 
authorizing the Clerk of the House to make 
changes in the enrollment of H. R. 13132. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with an amendment 
in which the concurrence of the House 
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is requested, a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H. R. 11477. An act to amend chapter 223 
of title 18, United States Code, to provide 
for the admission of certain evidence, and 
for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists on its amendments to the 
foregoing bill, requests a conference 
with the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. O’MaHoney, Mr. EASTLAND, Mr. CAR- 
ROLL, Mr. WILEY, and Mr. DIRKSEN to be 
the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
9147) entitled “An act to provide for 
the disposal of certain Federal property 
in the Boulder City area, to provide £s- 
sistance in the establishment of a mu- 
nicipality incorporated under the laws 
of Nevada, and for other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House to bills of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

S. 3195. An act to authorize certain retired 
personnel of the United States Government 
to accept and wear decorations, presents, and 
other things tendered them by certain for- 
eign countries; 

S. 3502. An act to amend the Federal Air- 
port Act in order to extend the time for 
making grants under the provisions of such 
act, and for other purposes; 

S. 4021. An act to establish the United 
States Study Commission on the Savannah, 
Altamaha, Saint Marys, Apalachicola-Chat- 
tahoochee, and Alabama-Coosa River Basins, 
and intervening areas; 

S. 4053. An act to extend the boundaries 
of the Siskiyou National Forest in the State 
of Oregon, and for other purposes; and 

S. 4196. An act to amend the Intercoastal 
Shipping Act, 1933 (47 Stat. 1425), as 
amended, to authorize incorporation of con- 
tract terms by reference in short-form doc- 
uments. 


PEREMPTORY CHALLENGES IN 
CIVIL CASES 


Mr. CELLER submitted a conference 
report and statement on the bill (H. R. 
3368) to amend section 1870 of title 28, 
United States Code, to authorize the 
district courts to allow additional per- 
emptory challenges in civil cases to 
multiple plaintiffs as well as multiple 
defendants. 


MINERALS SUBSIDY 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extent my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, here in 
the closing days of August when we all 
should and could have long since been 
back in our Districts, we are still dis- 
covering and creating new crises which 
demand the immediate action of this 
Congress. 
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We have been told that we face the 
total destruction of some segment of our 
national economy, national defense, and 
in some instances even our national sur- 
vival as these various bills come to us in 
these waning days. 

And here again we have been told that 
we have the alternative of another sub- 
sidy program or catastrophe. 

All technical phases of the program 
today have been pretty well mulled over. 

As far as stockpile figures are con- 
cerned, we have had a sufficient varia- 
tion and conflict of figures in the debate 
thus far to justify any position one 
might choose to take either for or against 
this bill. 

But I can’t for the life of me figure 
out why all of this vital emergency legis- 
lation, none of which can hold a few 
months until the 86th Congress convenes, 
comes in the last minute logjam of this 
2-year session, which, coincidentally, is 
an election year. 

To contend there are no real problems 
in the domestic mining industry and 
particularly in the production of copper, 
lead, zine, flourspar and tungsten would 
admittedly be ridiculous. 

But this legislation is the easy way 
out and it is neither a sound or perma- 
nent solution to the problem. 

I repeat, as I did during the discus- 
sion on the rule, that it is a problem for 
the Tariff Commission and this legisla- 
tion is just another case where the cure, 
such as it is, is far worse than the dis- 
ease itself. 

If you have any doubt about the pref- 
erence of the solution to the problem, 
may I suggest that you read the testi- 
mony given by the folks in the mining 
industry before our committee. 

And I might suggest that if there is 
any further doubt as to the solution, 
you might read the report sent up a few 
days ago from the Secretary of the In- 
terior—but read between the lines, too. 

Just 3 weeks ago, on the floor of this 
House, the gentleman from Arkansas, 
the very distinguished and astute chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Committee, 
admonished us of the grave inflationary 
dangers of our deficit spending. 

Never was there a more serious warn- 
ing presented in a more sincere manner. 

If you looked around the floor that 
day, you would have observed a feeling 
of solemn realization of this warning on 
both sides of the aisle as Mr. MILLS 
spoke. 

But before the echo of these words died 
out, we were back pumping more gas into 
a balloon that will literally burst before 
it can possibly descend. 

It should be pointed out too that this 
bill creates a positive threat that the 
entire mineral industry might well be- 
come subservient to the Secretary of the 
Interior in the years ahead. 

Further than that, we are swinging 
the door wide open to another Federal 
subsidy program that 5 years from now 
will either demand an extension or the 
industry itself may find itself in worse 
shape than it is today. 

But let’s not labor under any illusion 
that this program will end in 5 years. 

Right now the taxpayers of this coun- 
try are ladened with no less than 71 
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Federal subsidy programs passed as tem- 
porary or limited emergency measures, 
and 65 of these have grown rather than 
shrunk. 

All of these Federal subsidy babies 
wear a size 12 shoe before they are old 
enough to be spanked. 

Those of us who deal in practical poli- 
tics know, too, that it is invariably politi- 
cal suicide to halt or even reduce any 
Federal subsidy program. 

On the other hand it is generally a 
real political temptation to increase 
these programs, especially when election 
years roll around. 

I contend that we are setting a dan- 
gerous precedent, one that can reach far 
beyond the domestic mining industry. 

If this program is adopted, how can 
Congress refuse subsidy payments to any 
industry that claims it is in economic 
difficulty? 

Well, I suppose it is useless to talk in 
terms of setting dangerous precedents. 

The fact that we are as a nation $288 
billion in debt apparently does not seem 
to make too much difference in what we 
have done here in recent weeks. 

If we keep this up with legislation like 
we have before us today, we'll face a real 

crisis, perhaps sooner than we think. 

There are solutions to many of these 
problems that don’t have a billion-dollar 
price tag on them and we had better 
start taking some other road than deficit 
spending before it is too late. 


PUBLIC WORKS APPROPRIATION 
i BILL, 1959 
- Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H. R. 
12858) making appropriations for civil 
functions administered by the Depart- 
ment of the Army, certain agencies of 
the Department of the Interior, and the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1959, and for other 
purposes, and ask unanimous consent 
that the statement of the managers on 
the part of the House be read in lieu 
of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE Report (H. Repr. No. 2670) 


The Committee of Conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
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amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
12858) “making appropriations for civil 
functions administered by the Department 
of the Army, certain agencies of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, and the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1959, and for other purposes,“ hav- 
ing met, after full and free conference, have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ment numbered 8. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate 
numbered 4, 11, 13, 15, and 16, and agree 
to the same, 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree 
to the same with ah amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 810,188,500“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 2: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 2, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert $603,246,500; and the Senate 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 5: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 5, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert $113,370,000; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 6: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 6, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert $68,347,500; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 7: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 7, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert $4,556,000; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 9: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 9, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert $3,831,000; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 10: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 10, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert $146,015,000; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 14: That the House 
recede from its.disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 14, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert $4,039,000; and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. 
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The committee of conference report in dis- 
agreement amendments numbered 3, 12, 17 
and 18. 

CLARENCE CANNON, 
Louis C. RABAUT, 
MIĊHAEL J. KIRWAN, 
BEN F. JENSEN, 
JOHN TABER, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 

ALLEN J. ELLENDER, 
CARL HAYDEN, 
RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 
JOHN MCCLELLAN, 
WILLIS ROBERTSON, 
LISTER HILL, 
WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
SPESSARD L. HOLLAND, 
ROBT. S. KERR, 
WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND, 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
MILTON R. YOUNG, 
Epwarp J. THYE, 
Kari E. MUNDT, 
MARGATET CHASE SMITH, 
HENRY C. DWORSHAK, 

Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 

The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 12858), making ap- 
propriations for Civil Functions administered 
by the Department of the Army, certain agen- 
cies of the Department of the Interior, and 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1959, and for other pur- 
poses, submit the following statement in ex- 
planation of the effect of the action agreed 
upon and recommended in the accompanying 
conference report as to each of such amend- 
ments, namely: 3 


TITLE I—CIVIL FUNCTIONS, DEPARTMENT OF THE 
ARMY 
Rivers and harbors and flood control 
General Investigations 

Amendment No. 1: Appropriates $10,188,- 
500 instead of $8,613,500 as proposed by the 
House and $11,485,000 as proposed by the Sen- 
ate. The increase over the House figure is 
distributed as follows: 


Navigation studies $300, 000 
Flood-control studies 850, 000 
Beach erosion cooperative studies. 10, 000 
Ohio River Basin stud 


Great Lakes Harbor survey 
Colorado River, Texas 
Trinity River, Texas 
Stream gauging... ~- 
Precipitation studies 


Construction, General 

Amendment No. 2: Appropriates $603,246,- 
500 instead of $578,455,500 as proposed by the 
House and $630,371,500 as proposed by the 
Senate. The conferees are in agreement that 
funds appropriated under this item shall be 
allocated as set forth in the following tabula- 
tion: 


Approved budget esti- 
mate for fiscal year 1959 


Construction, general, State and 
projeet 


Construction Planning Construction] Planning 


Conference allowance 


project 


Construction, general, State and 


Approved budget esti- 
mate for fiscal year 1959 


Conference allowance 


Construction} Planning Construction] Planning 


labama: 
Columbia lock and dam, Ala- 


Walter F. George (Fort Gaines) 
lock and dam, Alabama and 


See footnote at end of table. 


Arizona: 


Gila River channel improve- 


Arkansas: 


eral studies 


Arkansas River and tributaries, 
Arkansas and Oklahoma (gen- 

Arkansas River and tributaries, 
Arkansas and Oklahoma 
(emergency bank stabilization 
and channel rectification) --... 


Arkansas—Continued 


Florida: 
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Approved budget esti- Conference allowance 


Construction, general, State and mate for fiscal year 1959 
project 


Construction Planning Construction] Planning 


Beaver Reser volr. . 22-226. 
Bull shoals Reservoir, Ark, and 

Ne eee Nos, 5 
Dardanelle lock and dam 
Greers Ferry Reservoir. 
McKinney DNO and 


man Creek, Ark, and Tex 
8 Reservoir (modifi 


levees below Denison 


Dam, Ark., La., and Tex 400, 000 400, 000 
Table Rock Reservoir, Ark. and 

Mo. (See Missouri.) 
alu Buyou 8 575,000 tissa 575, 000 

California. 
Black Butte Reservoir- ......-.-}2...-.--.-.--|.--------- 500, 000 
be Canyon Dam and Chan- 
„ 800, 0000 1, 800, 000 


Playa Del Rey 
Port Hueneme Harbor (excludes 


Russian River Reservoir. 
Sacramento River 


Sacramento River and major 

and minor tributaries 1. 000, 000 1, 000, 000 
Sacramento River deepwater 

ship channel 6, 000.000 6, 000.0000 
San Antonio and Chino Crecks. “ 2, 000, 000 oss 
San Diego River and Mission 

N ee — ee 876, 000 |......---- 870,000 


San Franeisco Harbor: 
a—Removal of shoals and 
rocks and 45-foot main 
ship channel 
a ort main ship channel 
— 8 Point Shoal 


Santa Maria Valley levees . 115,000} 500, 000 |-.-.._-._. 
Stewart Canyon Basin 
Success Reservoir í 
Terminus Reservoir 
Truckee River and tributaries, 


California and Nevada. (See 
Nevada.) 
Tuolumne River reservoirs 
(New Don 
Connecticut: 
en Reservoir 


Inland waterway, Delaware 
River to Chesapeake Bay, 
Del. and Md.: 


Central and outoon Florida. mi 
Intracoastal rway, Ca- 
loosahatchee River to Anclote 


Intracoastal nE Jack- 
. to Miami a 
‘ort Everglades Harbor q 

Be Joseph Bay, Port St. Joe 
YN OES ee ES 1 I — 573, 000 


foot channel C 
Hillsboro River RRP BERE 6) 


wa f the Gulf 
South 5 States, Ala- 
siana, ” Mississlppe North Car. 
01 
olina, South Gare lina, and 
. (See Louisiana.) 
ey Harbor (deferred for 
r wid dam, Als | aeaa 
8 and Georgia. (See 


500, 000 
700, 000 |-.-.------ 


Sevens River below Augusta. — 
W — * 80 Fort Gaines 
19 5 — 
(See Alabama.) 
See footnote at end of table. 
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Levee District. 800, 000 
Indiana: 
Svansville. < ----<. cccneeanenenlon ä —— 


Towa: 
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Conference allowance 


Approved budget esti- 
mate for fiscal year 1959 


Construction, general, State and 
project 


Construction} Planning Construction Planning 


Kawathae Harbor. 


0: 
Columbia River, local protec- 
tion: 
"$46, 000 
b—Boise Valley 24, 000 
e- Heise Roberts extension 5,700 
Armen ß E 
Little Wood River 88000 te 
Illinois: 
pears Reser volt= 2c. in _-.-.504 800, 00 800, 000 |...-...-.. 
Se Burlington & Quincy 
R. bridge, including channel 
plots ES — 
Cleer £ 
5 — 
ru 000 
5 3 
117, 000 


damages 
Mississippi River between St. 
Louis, Mo., and lock and 
dam 26, Illinois and Missouri 


The Sny Basin 
Wabash R. R. bridges at Mere- 
W kad VAI Sn. 

Wilson and Wenkel and Prairie 
aur one: Drainage and Levee 

Wood River Drainage and 


Lock and dam 41, Indiana and 
Kentucky. (See Kentucky.) 

Mansfield oir. ae 

Markland lock and dam, i- 
ana, Kentucky, and Ohio. 
(See Kentucky.) 


8, 400, 000 


Floyd River and tributaries F 
Iowa River-Flint Creek Laws 


Little Sioux River 
Misso River 
levees, Iowa, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, and Missouri 
Missouri River ae stabili- 
zation, Iowa 
souri, and abreta. 
a—Sioux City, Iowa, to 
Omaha, Nebr --------- 
b—Omaha, Nebr., to Kan- 


Nebraska. 


—— — eee n nee =. —— — 


Muscat ine 
Muscatine Island Levee Dis- 
trict and Muscatine Louisa 


County Drainage District No. 
Red Rock Reservoir 175,000 |-------------] 175, 000 
Ar E REA 200, 000 be ees Bas 


5 (Strawn) Reser- 
0 


Reservo 
Tuttle Creek Reservoir 
Wilson Reserv 


| ees 


ey Dam (lower Cumber- 
3 jock and dam), Ky. and 


Tenn. 
Buckhorn Reservoir. 
Catiettsburg. 
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goora budget esti- | Conference allowance 
Construction, general, State and for fiscal year 1959 
project 
Kentucky—Continued 
Fishtrap Reser vo 
Greenup — 5 _ dam, 
Morag 2 3233 1 ma 


thr vam i; Indiana and 
goo rie . 
9 ks and pami Anat 
Kentucky, and Ohio..... 

New ew Richmond 172 5 and ‘ant, 


iana: 

Amite River and tributarles. 
Barataria Bay Waterway „ ä 
eee iver and Bogue 


Gulf Intracoastal Waterway: 

Plaquemine-Morgan City 
alternate route 

M IN River, Baton Rouge 
! S| ee es et 
3 River Gulf Outlet 

e an, oon Reservoir, La. 
ex. (Deferred for re- 


pay) 
ver levees below Deni- 
2 son Dam, La., and Tex. 


Arkansas, 
wont, hyacinth “obstructions in 
e waters of the Gulf and 
South Atlantic States, Ala- 
bama, 1 ie Lou- 
isiana, 


725, 000 |- 


* * 


North 
Carolina, S South Cae rolina, and 
Texas 
Josias River (modification) 4 
umberland, Md., and Ridge- 
PD PN CEE ET EST 1, 751, 000] 1, 751, 000 -= 
Inland waterway, Delaware 
River to Chesapeake Bay. 
(See laware.) 
Massachusetts 


Boston Harbor extension to 
. an 


Minnesota River navigation. 
Mississippi River at St. Paul 
c A — ͤ 8 
5 River between Mis- 
ver and Minneapolis, 
Minn., (See . — of dam- 
eo See Illinois.) 
R Rivero of the North, Minn, 


and N, Dak 
St. Anthony Falls 
Missouri: 


Bear Creek Reservoir 
Bull Shoals — Ark. and 
. Arkansas.) 


inger Bluff Reserv: 

Mississippi River betwee © —.— 
River and Missouri ver, 
III. and Mo. (See Mine ) 

See footnote at end of table. 


er budget esti- Conference allowance 


Construction, general, State and for fiscal year 1959 
project 


Missouri—Continued 
Mississippi River between St. 
Louis, Mo., and lock and dam 
26, Minois and Missouri (lock 
and dam 27), (See Illinois.) 
Missouri River channel stabili- 


zation, Iowa, Kansas, Mis- 
souri, and Nebraska. (See 
Towa.) 

Missouri River Sa 
levees, Iowa, Kansas, 
braska, and ee (Seo 
Towa.) 


8 de Terre Reservoir. 


Btockton Reserv 
oe Rock Reservoir, Ark. and 
Moe F 
Columbia River ‘oca. protec- 
tion: 


Missouri River * 
levees, Iowa, Kansas, 
braska, and Missouri. (Seo 
Iowa.) 

Missouri River channel stabil- 
ization, Iowa, Kansas, 
noan, Nebrask braska. (See Towa.) 
Missouri River (Kenslers Dead, 
Nebr., to Sioux 852 — Iowa, int 
cluding 1 7 9 5 Bend), Iowa, 

ebr., and S. D 
Nevada: 
Truckee River and tributaries, 
California and Nevada 
New Hampshire: 
Hopkinton. Everett Reservoir. 
Otter Brook Reservoir. ....... SR 
New Jersey: 

Dewars River (Philadelphia 
Naval Base to Trenton), Pa. 
1 

New York and New 100 
(e) N. Y. and N. J 

Rapid Transit 
bridge, New York and New 
(See New York.) 


ocorro. 
New York: 
3 River Reservoir, Pa. 
and N. Y. (Sce Pennsyl- 
vania.) 
Barcelóna Harbor 200, 000 
Buffalo Harbor, north entrance -] 2, 000, 000. 2, 000, 000 
3 Johnson City and 
T0 sas seco scee loool ETE 
Great Lakes 85 Hudson River 
„ A eee 
Trond uoit. Bay 
New York and New Jerse 
Channels, N. 8 and N. 
(See New Jerse: 
Oswego Harbor detached break- 


waters 
Staten Island Rapid Transit 
Bridge, New York and New 


bor 
Channel connecting e 
fare Bay with Cedar Bay. 
Oregon Inlet (12-foot chennai to 
Manteo and Wanchese only) |--na 


North Dakota: 
Garrison Reser volr. 
Lower Heart River 
Red River of the North, Minn. , 
and N. Dak, (See Minne- 
sota.) 
Ohlo: 


Ashtabula Harbor — 

Dillon Reservolr 

Greenup lock and dam, 
tucky and Ohio. 
tucky.) 

Markland lock and dam, Indi- 

and Ohio. 


1958 


Construction, general, State and 
project 


Ohio—Continued 
New Richmond lock and dam, 
Kentucky and Ohio. (See 

Kentucky.) 
Pike Island locks and dam, 
Ohio and West Virginia 
Shenango River Reservoir, Pa. 
and 0 (See Pennsy!- 


vania. 
West Branch Mahoning River 
Reserv 
Oklahoma: 


Arkansas River and tributaries, 
d klahoma. 


Broken Bow Reservoir 4 tiatn f-inon 


Dension Reservoir, ‘Tex. and 
— (See Texas.) 


Columbia River between Van- 
couver, Wash., and The Dalles, 
reg.: 27-foot channel 
Columbia River local protection: 


Holley Reservoir. 
bra vente Oregon and 

Washin, 
to 


ook and dam, Oregon 
Asbington EASE E Ni 
Columbia River 
provement to existing works: 
E Ader Drainage Dis- 


b—Multnomah County 
Drainage District No. 1. 
8 Drainage Dis- 
Rogue River at Gold Benc! 
eee Dam, Oreg. and 


gotestion Js... 
illamette River Basin channel 
improvement and major drain- 
age: 
an ya River 
b— East Muddy and Lake 


Cc 
Pennsylvania: 


Naval Base to Trenton), Pa. 

(See New Jersey. ) 
Reservoir 775 
reek Reservoir. 


LE enanar enben asins ]aa 
New Gumberland locks and 

dam, uoi ia. ( il and 
West V (See Ohio.) 


siie 
Rhode Island: 
Narragansett Bay area, Rhode 


Island and Massachusetts . -- 
1, 200, 000 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Approved budget esti- 
mate for fiscal year 1959 


Construction) Planning 


1, 900, 000 


1, 300, 000 |-..-.-.... 


200, 000 


Conference allowance 


Construction} Planning 


6,000 


Construction, general, State and 
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mag oA budget esti- 
mate for fiscal year 1959 


Conference allowance 


project 
Construction Planning |Construction| Planning 

‘Tennessee: 

Barkley Dam, Ky. and Tenn. 

(See centacky.) 

Cheatham lock A eee eee $959, 00 $959, eee 

Lake OM y.. 295, —— 
‘Texas: 

Brazos Island Harbor 


Buffalo Bayou 
Canyon Reservoir. 
Cooper Reservoir and channels 
Corpus Christi Bridge 
Dorn Reservoir. Tex. and 

aoe bridge at Willis 


b—Realined rou 
Aransas Pass.. 
Houston ship channel. 


McKinney Bayou and Bark- 
man Creek, Ark, and Tex. 
(See Arkansas.) 

Reservoir, La. 

ex. (See Louisiana.) 

Navarro Mills Reservoir eee eee ee 

Navidad and Lavaca Rivers, 
channel improvement at 
E — Bl 9 — 

Pass Cavallo Port Lavaca 15 


Port Aransas-Corpus” Christi 
Waterway: 
36-foot channel 
Frost f = ee 
Red River levees below Denison 


Dam, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
and Texas. (See Arkansas.) 
Sabine-Neches Waterway. 1, 000, 000 
San Antonio Channel 1, 000, 000 
Somerville Roser vol. o] eaeauain nio 
Texas City Channel: 
36-foot channel 5 
Waco Reservolr. . 1, 000, 000 
Utah: 
Salt Lake City. 300, 000 |..-......- 150, 000 |.....---.. 
Vermont; 
Ball Mountain Reservoir 2, 700, 000 . 2, 700, 000 
East Barre Reservolr (modifica- 
o 678.000 — 678, 000 |.......... 


Virginia: 


Washington: 


Nor AFIONA eee 
0 pringſie eser voir 
e eee, jee Hepes! 


Heys Reservoir (deferred for 
10, 000 


Chief Joseph Dam — 
Columbia River between Van- 
Wash., and The Dal- 
27-foot channel, 


— 
Lawes Columbia River im- 
peo rovement to existing works: 
ahkiakum County Consoli- 
dated Diking District No. 1 —.ͤ—— . 
e Monumental lock and 
K Se —— 4 550,000 
Oregon” and 
hen Oregon.) 
wian om sa Harbor and 
Naselle River 


ia: 
land, Md., and Ridge- 
„W. Va. (See Maryland.) 
East Rainelle.......-.-- i P EA — — 
Hildebrand lock and dam 2, 500, 000 
New Cumberland lock and 
98558 chi and West Virginia. 
kiska lock and dam E A 
P ke Island lock and dam, Ohio 
West Virginia, (See 


72, 000 
550, 000 


270, 000 270,000. 


40, 000 


126,000 125, 000 


55, 000 


—— 


12, 000, 000 


Sutton 8 — escoa 


—— 
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Approved budget esti- 
Construction, Log State and | mate for fiscal year 1959 
pro; 


Conference allowance 


Construction, general, State and 
project 


Approved budget esti- 


Conference allowance 
mate for fiscal year 1959 


Construction| Planning Construction] Planning 


983 not requir- 


vie aera 


— g and — ——— 
Pro, 


Small authorized projects. 


sanctua) pı 
Wildlife Service, 


Grand 


Total 
Lower Columbia River fish and 
m (Fish and 


Reduction for anticipated savings 
and slippages 


total, construction, 


c 559, 120. 000 5, 500, 000 | 593,770,000 89, 476, 500 


564, = 000) (603, i 500) 


1 Included in total for small authorized projects, 


The conferees on the part of both Houses 
are in agreement with the House Report 
statement concerning the use of funds for 
the Allegheny River Reservoir project. 

The managers on the part of the House 
are not in agreement with the Senate re- 
port statement concerning an uncontrolled 
outlet for the Abiquiu Dam. 

The conferees are in agreement that addi- 
tional available funds up to a total of $160,- 
000 may be used for property protection 
work on the North Springfield Reservoir. 

The conferees on the part of both Houses 
are in agreement that $250,000 of the amount 
provided for recreational facilities shall be 
used for additional facilities at Dennison 
Reservoir. 

The conferees are in agreement that the 


Corps should utilize up to $500,000 of avail- 
able funds for planning on the Bruce's Eddy 
Reservoir. 

Amendment No. 3: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

Amendment No. 4: Inserts language as 
proposed by the Senate. The conferees on 
the part of both Houses are in agreement 
that the intent of the language provision 
involved is to prevent the use of any funds 
on the Missouri River from Kansas City 
to the mouth for the specific purpose of 
furthering a nine-foot navigation channel. 
The Senate language which has been adopted 
is applicable to only the Construction, gen- 
eral,” appropriation, whereas the House lan- 
guage was applicable to all appropriations. 
The managers on the part of the House have 


accepted the Senate change in order not to 
preclude necessary maintenance or emer- 
gency dredging to previous project depths. 
Operation and Maintenance, General 
Amendment No. 5: Appropriates $113,370,- 
000 instead of $109,370,000 as proposed by 
the House and $115,970,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. 
Flood Control, Mississippi River and 
Tributaries 
Amendment No. 6: Appropriates $68,347,- 
500 instead of $67,250,000 as proposed by the 
House and $70,960,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. The conferees are in agreement that 
the funds in this appropriation item are to 
be allocated as follows: 


Projects 


tion 


1, General investigations: 
(a) eee and sur- 


BEES 
23333838 8 
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Budget estimate, 1959 


Construe- Planning 


Conference allowance 


Projects 


Construc- | Planning 
tion 


2. Construction and planning—Con. 
‘Tenses Basin= 22. .-- =. ---... — — — ä — — some Loss simiiesinine 
Po and Tensas Rivers, 


Budget estimate, 1959 | Conference allowance 


Construc- | Planning 
tion 


5 $i, 22 — 
135,00 135 000 5 
130, 000 

95, 
60, 000 
90, 


eae 
REE 
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TITLE II—DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Bureau of Reclamation 
General Investigations 

Amendment No. 7: Appropriates $4,556,000 
instead of $4,365,474 as proposed by the 
House and $5,252,000 as proposed by the Sen- 
ate. The conferees on the part of both 
Houses are in agreement that none of the 
funds provided are to be used for studies of 
the Middle Snake Basin. 

Amendment No. 8: Strikes out language 
inserted by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 9: Provides that $3,831,000 
of the funds appropriated under the General 
Investigations heading shall be derived from 
the Reclamation Fund, instead of $3,640,474 
as proposed by the House and $4,427,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Construction and Rehabilitation 

Amendment No. 10: Appropriates $146,015,- 
000 instead of $138,986,141 as proposed by 
the House and $153,347,000 as proposed by 


the Senate. The conferees are in agreement 
that the funds provided under this heading 
are to be distributed as follows: 


Budget |Conference 


State and project estimate, | allowance 
1959 
Arizona: 
Colorad a River front work 8 
and levee system E EA 
Califo: . nse Vani S0 we > 
Cen projeci 
Exclusive of Trinity 
River division $1, 786,099 | 1, 786,099 
Trinity River division.| 41,472,901 | 41, 472, 901 
Santa Maria pro 1. 629,000 | 1,629,000 
Solano proſeci 1,081,000 | 1,081, 000 
3 River projec 10, 058, 000 | 10,058, 000 


contre project. 
Little Bahisi River 5 pes 
d erplant "(burns 
an W. urns 
Cree! po 


)- 
Montana-North Dakota: 
Fort Peck prolect. 


4,618,000 | 4,618, 000 
1, 000, 000 | 1,000, 000 


State and project 


N t, 
‘ashoe c 5 5 
Creek Damn and Reser- 
vol 

New adie Rio Grand: ject 
e Heip e 8 
3 —.— 


— —5 
Crooked River project. 
Rogue River project, Tal- 
ent division 


‘exas: 
Lower Rio Grande rehabil- 
_— project, Mercedes 


~ 
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Budget |Conference 
State and project estimate, | allowance 
1959 
Wyoming: 
Eden project $615, 000 $615, 000 
Shoshone project 501, 000 501, 000 
Drainage and minor construc- 
—=:. — NA 2. 564,000 3, 124, 000 
Rehabilitation and betterment 
of existing projects 2, 603,000 | 2, 603, 000 
mg a {exclusive of 
. 105, 924, 000 


Missouri River Basin project: 
Ainsworth unit, Nebraska. 
Bostwick div ision, Nebras- 

ku- Kansas -> 


Far well unit, Nebraska 750, 000 
Frenchman-Cambridge 

division, Nebraska 8,800,000 | 3, 800,000 
Glendo unit, Wyoming...) 11,000,000 | 11, 000, 000 
Helena Valley Unit, Mon- 

MAUR Seino wan cadaannnces 2,538,000 | 2,538,000 
Owl Creek unit, Wyoming-| 1,192,000 | 1, 192, 000 
‘Transmission division 9,988,000 | 9, 884,000 
Webster unit, Kansas 1, 218,000 | 1, 218, 000 
Drainage and minor con- 

FAUCON. .- 8. nas nennnens 560, 000 721, 000 
Investigations 2,000,000 | 2, 000, 000 
Other partment of the 

Interior agencies 3,000,000 | 2, 238, 000 

Subtotal, Missouri 
River Basin 37,086,000 | 38,231, 000 

Grand total, construc- 

Hn and rehabilita- 
ESEE . ii 143, 010, 000 149, 015, 000 

5 anticly a slippage 

ise f e e 3,000,000 | 3,000, 000 
Total appropriation....-- 140, 010, 000 146, 015, 000 


The conference committee feels that the 
Bureau of Reclamation should continue its 
efforts to renegotiate the contracts for re- 
payment on the Columbia Basin project. 
The basic concept of the Reclamation law 
is that water users should repay the govern- 
ment in accordance with their ability to re- 
pay. It is better that this policy be applied 
to all projects. In addition to the amount 
provided for the Columbia Basin project, 
up to $1,000,000 of additional funds may be 
applied if such funds are available. 

With respect to the Glendo Unit of Mis- 
souri River Basin Project, the conferees are 
in agreement that up to $700,000 of the 
funds allocated to this project may be used 
for the Gray Reef Dam and Reservoir. 

Amendment No. 11: Provides that $85,- 
000,000 of the appropriation under this head- 
ing shall be derived from the Reclamation 
Fund as proposed by the Senate instead of 
$85,500,000 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 12: Reported in disagree- 
ment. The managers on the part of the 
House will offer a motion to insert Senate 
language providing that none of the funds 
appropriated shall be used for the Prosser 
Creek Dam and Reservoir or the Gray Reef 
Dam and Reservoir until authorized by law. 
The motion will delete language precluding 
the use of funds for payments to the Crow 
Indians as authorized in S. J. Res. 12. 

Loan Program 

Amendment No. 13: Appropriates $5,434,- 
000 as proposed by the Senate instead of 
$4,800,000 as proposed by the House. 

General Administrative Expenses 

Amendment No. 14: Appropriates $4,039,- 
000 instead of $3,914,000 as proposed by the 
House and $4,164,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Upper Colorado River Basin Fund 

Amendment No. 15: Appropriates $68,033,- 
335 as proposed by the Senate instead of 
$67,173,585 as proposed by the House, The 
conferees are in agreement that the funds 
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appropriated under this heading are to be 
allocated as follows: 


Budget 
State and project estimate, 
1959 


Colorado River storage pro Vian 
Flaming Gorge — tah. 810, 500, 000 
Glen Canyon unit, Ari- 


rona- Utah. 49, 000, 000 
Navajo unit, New Mexico 7, 000, 000 
Transmission division 205, 000 
Advance planning 770, 000 


Sublotal L oo. pace cecuses> 67, 475, 000 
Participating projects: 
Paonia project, Colorado 
Central Utah project, Ver- 
nal unit, Uta 


Total Upper Colorado 
River Basin fund 


Amendment No. 16: Strikes House lan- 
guage no longer necessary in view of con- 
ference action on the Paonia project. 

Administrative Provisions 

Amendment No. 17: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

Amendment No. 18: 
ment. 


Reported in disagree- 


CLARENCE CANNON, 
Louis C. RABAUT, 
MICHAEL J. KIRWAN, 
BEN F. JENSEN, 
JOHN TABER, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Could the gentleman 
tell us in a few words what happened in 
this conference between the House and 
the Senate? Was this bill increased? 
Was it decreased? What happened? 

Mr. CANNON. It is always cus- 
tomary. I always make such a state- 
ment, and I shall make no exception 
to the rule in this case. I thank the 
gentleman for calling attention to the 
routine. 

Mr. Speaker, the total estimates re- 
ceived from the Bureau of the Budget 
on this bill were $1,077,756,000. 

The bill as it passed the House carried 
$1,077,827,200. 

The Senate bill increased that amount 
to $1,159,915,835. 

The conference report which we bring 
in today reduces the amount of the Sen- 
ate bill to $1,118,128,835. 

The final conference figures are in 
excess of the budget by $40,722,825. The 
final conference report is in excess of 
the House figures by $40,301,635, but it 
is a reduction under the Senate figures 
of $41,787,000. 

The Senate added 114 unbudgeted 
civil functions projects, to the House 
bill. These 114 projects increased the 
bill by $1,393,927,000; that is in the ulti- 
mate total cost of the projects. 

Of these 114 projects the Senate re- 
ceded on 45, and the House receded on 
72. But the total amount represented 
by the projects the Senate receded on 
was $812,950,000, whereas the total 
amount represented by those the House 
receded on was only $580,977,000. So it 
is evident that in conference the House 


was able to reduce the Senate figures on 
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civil functions by a much larger amount 
than that represented by the items on 
which the House receded. 

On the matter of the general investi- 
gations item for the Corps of Engi- 
neers—and I make this statement as a 
basis for future reference—the House 
conferees agreed to an increase of 
$1,150,000 for navigation and flood-con- 
trol surveys with the understanding that 
these funds would be allocated by the 
Corps of Engineers to the most urgent 
unbudgeted projects on which testimony 
was received from Members of the House 
and Senate. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. I would 
appreciate some information as to the 
criteria the conferees used in eliminat- 
ing projects. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
is entirely too large. It comprises many 
items we could get along without. It 
appropriates vast sums of money that 
should not be appropriated. And yet 
people ask, Why do you not appropriate 
more money? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Would the gentleman 
suggest that the House vote against the 
conference report? 

Mr. CANNON. I would not object, 
and I think the gentleman would be 
within his rights, and undoubtedly the 
United States Treasury would be in a 
much better situation if enough Mem- 
bers joined the gentleman in that posi- 
tion. But we must be realistic. 

The Senate insists it is a part of the 
United States Government; the Mem- 
bers from New York, California, and 
Texas insist their respective States are 
still in the Union. We must meet the 
problem in a practical manner. 

We have done that. But if it meets 
with the disapproval of the House, I 
shall be the last one to object. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Mississippi. 

Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, is it not true that one of the 
reasons the bill has as many items in it 
as it has is that the committee under 
the gentleman’s direction ordered the 
Engineers to come back with a larger 
budget than they presented originally? 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman says 
the committee “under my direction.” 
There are 50 veteran members of this 
committee. My experience is that they 
are the hardest-headed men in the en- 
tire House. It is the largest committee 
and the most ungovernable committee, 
in any legislative body or in any Con- 
gress. 

So I regret to have to tell the gentle- 
man that I am not in position always to 
direct that committee as to what it shall 
do, and shall not do, and I think it is un- 
fortunate sometimes that I cannot. 


Mr. 
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However, I may say to the gentleman 
that the original budget submission was 
designed to set back the construction 
schedules on 124 going projects out of 
146 in the construction stage. The 
amendment to the budget was requested 
after extensive testimony to the effect 
that the stretch-out budget would cost 
the taxpayers more than necessary on 
these projects. The purpose of the 
amended budget was to put these proj- 
ects back on economical construction 
schedules and save the taxpayers un- 
necessary expenses. 

And in that connection, may I say, 
Mr. Speaker, the bill and the statement 
of the managers both include language 
of great importance concerning the Mis- 
souri River from Kansas City to the 
mouth. The language of the bill is as 
follows: 

Provided further, That none of the funds 
appropriated for Construction, General“, in 
this act shall be used on the project Mis- 
souri River, Kansas City to mouth”, for any 
purpose other than bank stabilization work. 


The conferees’ statement appears in 
conference report on page 20. It is as 
follows: 

Amendment No. 4: Inserts language as 
proposed by the Senate. The conferees 
on the part of both Houses are in agree- 
ment that the intent of the language 
provision involved is to prevent the use 
of any funds on the Missouri River from 
Kansas City to the mouth for the specific 
purpose of furthering a 9-foot naviga- 
tion channel. The Senate language 
which has been adopted is applicable to 
only the Construction, general.“ ap- 
propriation, whereas the House language 
was applicable to all appropriations. 
The managers on the part of the House 
have accepted the Senate change in or- 
der not to preclude necessary mainte- 
nance or emergency dredging to previous 
project depths. 

The engineers have dreamed for years 
of a 9-foot channel in this part of the 
river, which is wholly impractical. 

Every year the Congress has included 
language in the bill or the report to pre- 
vent abortive attempts to sink such a 
channel, but testimony this year indi- 
cates that they are still futilely working 
at it. The purpose and intent of both 
Houses is clearly set out in this legisla- 
tion and failure to abide by it must be 
considered as a violation of law. 

Questions have been raised on one 
other item which appeared in the Sen- 
ate report. It does not affect the bill or 
conference report but it should be noted 
in the record. The conferees of both 
Houses agreed during the course of the 
conference meetings to abandon the 
Senate report statement on Cow Creek. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. JENSEN]. 

Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, the chair- 
man of our Appropriations Committee 
has told the House the amount that is 
in this bill and the amount by which it 
is over the budget, which is a little over 
$40 million. The House reduced the 
budget by a small amount. The Senate, 
of course, then raised the House figures 
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by a great amount. We did bring the 
Senate figures down considerably, as you 
will note by the report. 

This conference report has the unani- 
mous approval of the Members of the 
House who were on the conference. 

Now, the $1,118,128,835 which this bill 
provides is, of course, a great, huge 
amount. But, we must remember that 
every dime in this bill is to be spent and 
will be spent for flood control, for the 
conservation of soil and the protection 
of life and property and other purposes 
that add to the assets of our Nation. As 
I said on the floor of the House when 
the bill was before us, while this amount 
is great, it is a very, very small fraction 
of what we appropriated for national de- 
fense, even a small fraction of what we 
appropriate for foreign aid. But, cer- 
tainly this bill, which covers so many 
projects, some 350 scattered all over the 
United States, flood control projects, ir- 
rigation projects, hydroelectric dams, 
reclamation projects in the 17 western 
States, river and harbor improvements, 
dredging of harbors, and a multitude of 
others, contains things which we must 
carry on as a government of the people. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I would like to ask 
the gentleman if there is anything in 
here or has there been anything taken 
out for the flood control projects in the 
Naugatuck Valley in Connecticut. I 
know about the $5 million for the 
Thomaston Dam but nothing else. 

Mr. JENSEN. Well, the report speaks 
for itself regarding construction proj- 
ects. They are each set forth individ- 
ually. If your question is in reference to 
investigations, you will note that we 
agreed to $1,150,000 more than in the 
House bill for surveys which the Army 
Engineers will allocate to those projects 
that they feel are most justified. 

Mr. PATTERSON. May I ask the 
gentleman a further question? As to 
this money that is being appropriated 
to the Army Engineers, are they going 
to be the sole distributors of the par- 
ticular funds for the respective projects, 
or who is going to decide that? 

Mr. JENSEN. We decide it by in- 
dividual projects except for this lump 
sum amount. The Congress has decided 
on all of these projects listed in the 
statement of the managers. 

Mr. PATTERSON. The only thing it 
shows is the Thomaston Reservoir. 

Mr. JENSEN. If the project the gen- 
tleman is interested in is not indicated in 
this list then it is possible that the Army 
Engineers will allocate funds for a sur- 
vey of the project in which he is inter- 
ested. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I notice on page 4 
of the report there are set forth appro- 
priations for flood control; is that 
correct? 

Mr. JENSEN. Yes. 

Mr. PATTERSON. On page 4 under 
“Flood control studies” there is a certain 
amount of money appropriated for 
flood-control studies. What I wanted to 
know is, is this appropriation going to 
cover the studies and the surveys and 
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the flood-control projects for the Nau- 
gatuck Valley, which includes Winsted, 
Torrington, and the rest of them? 

Mr. JENSEN. If the gentleman’s proj- 
ect is an authorized project 

Mr. PATTERSON. It has been au- 
thorized. 

Mr. JENSEN. And the Army engi- 
neers have recommended survey funds 
for that project 
a PATTERSON. They have done 
that. 

Mr. JENSEN. Then the Army engi- 
neers now have authority under the lan- 
guage of this report to allocate funds to 
the project, because we gave them full 
authority to use their best judgment and 
discretion in allocating this $1,150,000 to 
the projects that they considered the 
most justified and the most urgent. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Then the gentle- 
man is saying that the Army engineers 
are the ones who finally must decide 
whether or not the projects in the Nau- 
gatuck Valley are going to be taken care 
of; is that correct? 

Mr. JENSEN. That is right. 

Mr. PATTERSON. And the surveys? 

Mr. JENSEN. That is right; they are 
limited to surveys in exercising that 
authority. 

Mr. PATTERSON. They are the sole 
judges on whether that should be done 
or not? 

Mr. JENSEN. At least for the fiscal 
year 1959, and with regard to this mil- 
lion dollars plus. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. Speaker, I am deeply gratified that 
the public works appropriations bill of 
1959 provides an additional $5 million for 
construction work on the Thomaston 
Dam and Reservoir, that is the key to 
the flood-control system for the Nauga- 
tuck Valley, but I emphatically deplore 
the omission of planning funds for the 
authorized dry dams and reservoirs for 
the protection of Winsted and Torring- 
ton, Conn. 

I sought with all the emphasis at my 
command to convince the House Appro- 
priations Committee to provide the plan- 
ning funds recommended by the United 
States Army Corps of Engineers and the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

I think it is most regrettable that this 
Congress saw fit to ignore the urgent 
pleas for protection for the flood-hazard 
communities of Winsted and Torrington 
that were terribly devastated in the 
disastrous floods of 1955. It is more 
than regrettable—it is reprehensible— 
and that is an understatement. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, JENSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
That would include the Merrimack Val- 
ley also, would it not? 

Mr. JENSEN. Yes; I will say to the 
gentlewoman, that if her project is not 
included in this list of projects, if it has 
been authorized for a survey and the 
Army engineers have indicated a wil- 
lingness to spend money for a survey of 
the project in which the lady is inter- 
ested, then they have the discretion 
under the language of this report to al- 
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locate money to the project in which the 
lady is interested. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
This only includes surveys; is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. JENSEN. That is right. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. 
Because the engineers already have 
under the law the authority to go ahead 
with local flood construction projects 
when indicated by the engineers. 

Mr. NEAL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JENSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. NEAL. There is an item of $145,- 
000 for planning on one of the locks and 
dams of the Ohio River which was elimi- 
nated from this report. Do I under- 
stand that the United States Army en- 
gineers have the authority if they see 
fit to allocate money for the planning of 
this particular dam? 

Mr. JENSEN. If it is construction, 
the answer is “No”; if it is a survey, the 
answer is “Yes.” 

Mr. NEAL. Surveys and planning. 

Mr. JENSEN. Just ‘surveys. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa {Mr. JENSEN] has 
again expired. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days to extend 
their remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, today 
Congress recognizes the part the Port 
of Monroe, Mich., will play in future 
development of the interior of our con- 
tinent. 

We have approved an expenditure of 
$1 million to restore Monroe Harbor to 
project depth. It will enable Monroe 
to receive and export the products of 
world commerce as an integral part of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway. 

I wish to express my thanks to the 
House Appropriations Committee for 
responding to the presentation we made 
establishing the Monroe Harbor restora- 
tion as a meritorious project. 

I also wish to express my appreciation 
for the help Senator CHARLES E. POTTER, 
of Michigan, gave us in guiding the leg- 
islation through the United States 
Senate. 

Today is a red-letter day for Monroe 
and the Second District of Michigan. 

Mr. RUTHERFORD. Mr. Speaker, I 
am very disappointed with this confer- 
ence report on the public works appro- 
priation bill for 1959 being submitted to 
this body minus funds for an uncon- 
trolled outlet at the Abiquiu Dam in New 
Mexico. 

According to page 18756 of the RECORD 
of today, wherein this conference report 
is reproduced, there appears the follow- 
ing sentence: 

The managers on the part of the House 
are not in agreement with the Senate report 
statement concerning an uncontrolled out- 
let for the Abiquiu dam. 


To those of us familiar with the events, 
facts, and past history connected with 
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the Abiquiu project this is most frustrat- 
ing and shocking. It means the House 
conferees, in withdrawing the provision 
for an uncontrolled outlet have sanc- 
tioned the Congress on the part of the 
House to break a promise to the people 
of Texas and the members of the Rio 
Grande Compact in connection with this 
project. 

The 80th Congress passed H. R. 6419 
for the construction of a dam on the Rio 
Chama at Chamita, in New Mexico. 
This original legislation mentioned a dam 
at Chamita only and did not mention a 
dam at Abiquiu. In a letter to me dated 
September 4, 1957, Comptroller General 
Joseph Campbell held that this original 
legislation (H. R. 6419, 80th Congress) be 
held in effect as the authorizing legisla- 
tion. 

However, the Chamita dam would have 
stored and retained 752,000 acre-feet of 
water annually. Since the Chama River 
empties into the Rio Grande, which 
serves Texas’ water needs, the State of 
Texas objected to the storing of more 
than 752,000 acre-feet of water while 
only approximately one-third that much 
would be sent into the Chama. Obvi- 
ously, this would create serious water 
shortages in the Texas area already 
suffering from water problems. 

In September of 1953, the Army Corps 
of Engineers asked to amend the original 
proposal to construct not one but two 
dams. One of them would be located at 
the previously mentioned Chamita site; 
the other at Abiquiu. Maj. Gen. Emer- 
son C. Itschner, Chief, Army Corps of 
Engineers, has stated his investigations 
revealed the new location at Abiquiu 
would save approximately $8,900,000 in 
construction costs. Accordingly, in June 
of 1954, a meeting was held between 
Col. C. Barnes, District Engineer, Corps 
of Engineers, Albuquerque, N. Mex., and 
Mr. Louis A. Scott, Rio Grande compact 
commissioner of Texas. It was agreed 
that Texas would allow the construction 
of the second proposed dam on the Abi- 
quiu site only if an uncontrolled outlet 
would be provided to insure Texas get- 
ting its fair share of the water, as called 
for in the Rio Grande Compact of 1948 
and to limit the storage in the two reser- 
voirs to the amount authorized in the 
Chamita dam alone. Of this General 
Itschner has stated: The Corps of Engi- 
neers agreed that the Texas commis- 
sioner was within his rights to request 
such limitation.” 

Senator Price Daniel, of Texas, and 
Senator CLINTON ANDERSON, of New Mex- 
ico, agreed to this compromise and it was 
incorporated in S. 1555 of the 83d Con- 
gress and S. 500 of the 84th Congress. 
The compromise was set out in sub- 
paragraphs A and B of Public Law 858, 
80th Congress, as concerns the maximum 
storage. Further, Public Law 858 made 
no mention of a dam at Abiquiu yet the 
fiscal 1957 budget called for $1,500,000 
for this purpose. 

I have letters in my files from the 
Army Corps of Engineers saying that at 
all times the Department of the Army 
has felt the uncontrolled outlet is re- 
quired by the authorizing legislation. 
In testimony before the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee, General Itschner 
said there was a moral obligation for the 
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Corps of Engineers to support the un- 
controlled outlet because the project was 
authorized on that basis. 

It seems clear past Congressional in- 
tent has been to provide the uncon- 
trolled outlet. On May 20, 1956, by an 
overwhelming vote and with but one 
member dissenting, the Public Works 
Subcommittee of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee placed in the appro- 
priations bill a provision that the un- 
controlled outlet would be provided. 
The Senate committee report of July 12, 
1957—Senate Report 609—directed the 
Corps of Engineers to provide an un- 
controlled outlet. House Report No. 
1049, page 10, Report on Public Works 
Appropriation Bill, 1958, called for the 
uncontrolled outlet. Such provision was 
in a conference report agreed to by both 
Houses of Congress and the bill was ap- 
proved on August 26, 1957, becoming 
Public Law 85-167, 85th Congress. And 
the Senate inserted the needed uncon- 
trolled outlet provision again this year. 

Now the House conferees have violated 
all agreements and past Congressional 
intent by removing from the conference 
report this year the requirements for an 
uncontroiled outlet. This is thanks the 
people of Texas have been given for go- 
ing along with the Abiquiu project in 
order to save the United States Treasury 
almost $9 million. This action now sees 
Texas in danger of its downstream water 
rights; a Texas that presently sees New 
Mexico owing it more than 500,000 acre- 
feet of water under the terms of the Rio 
Grande compact. 

I do not believe, Mr. Speaker, the 
House conferees have lived up to the 
agreements mentioned herein; nor have 
they upheld past Congressional intent, 
nor have given proper consideration to 
the requirements of the authorizing leg- 
islation in their unwise action of remov- 
ing the uncontrolled outlet from the 
Abiquiu project. 

I would point out that Senators from 
New Mexico and Texas, and Members of 
the House from New Mexico and Texas 
have all agreed that the uncontrolled 
outlet should be provided. In short, the 
House conferees seem to speak for a 
definite minority in insisting that the 
uncontrolled outlet be dropped. They 
have caused some doubts as to the worth 
of the entire Abiquiu project in so doing. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, the adop- 
tion of the conference report on this 
legislation—public works appropriation 
bill—will be an important step in assist- 
ing Indiana in solving its critical flood- 
control problem. I trust that this con- 
ference report will be adopted. 

There is in this bill $3.4 million for 
the continued construction of the Mans- 
field Reservoir which will be of great 
value to the prevention of floods on the 
Wabash River. I am very happy to say 
that there is also included in this bill 
$25,000 for the planning of the Monroe 
Reservoir on Salt Creek, a tributary of 
the East Fork of the White River. This 
project will necessitate cooperation be- 
tween the Federal Government and the 
State of Indiana, as it is not only a 
flood-control project but a pioneer proj- 
ect where the values of water retention 
are considered in addition to those of 
flood control. 
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The House was unable to consider the 
Salt Creek project when the appropria- 
tion bill was passed by the House on 
June 19, 1958. The authorization bill 
which included this project was not 
signed by the President until July 3, 
1958; and a project cannot be included 
in an appropriation bill until it has been 
authorized: The Senate, however, was 
able to place this much-needed Salt 
Creek project in the bill adopted July 9, 
1958. 

New flood-control projects have been 
greatly handicapped in the last few 
years because there had been no omnibus 
authorization bill enacted since 1954. 
The omnibus authorization bills of 1955 
and 1957 were both vetoed by the Presi- 
dent because they contained projects 
which had not been properly approved 
by the United States Corps of Engineers. 

The flood conditions in Indiana have 
become very critical. Floods have de- 
stroyed a substantial part of the crops 
in the great rich bottoms of the Wabash 
River Valley, including both the East and 
West Forks of the White River and their 
tributaries, during each of the last 3 
years. If this cycle of weather con- 
tinues, a substantial part of this great 
breadbasket of the Midwest will be of 
limited value unless aid is received. 

Indiana does have an agency, the In- 
diana Flood Control and Water Re- 
sources Commission, which is doing a 
very fine job and has been making a 
thorough study of our problems. In 
addition to Salt Creek Reservoir, three 
other reservoirs were included in the au- 
thorization bill signed by the President 
on July 3, 1958. These reservoirs will give 
great protection to the Wabash Valley 
when completed and will be located on 
the Salamonie, the Mississinewa, and 
the Wabash Rivers. We hope to get 
appropriations for these reservoirs in 
the budget for this coming year. 

I am also pleased to observe that this 
conference report includes money for 
Work on levees which are much needed 
in Indiana. 

The Indiana Flood Control and Water 
Resources Commission, in cooperation 
with the United States Corps of Engi- 
neers, has been working toward an inte- 
grated flood control program. Inter- 
ested communities in Indiana are hold- 
ing meetings and making plans to assume 
their part in flood control. New levee 
construction is being planned as part of 
a well-designed and scientific pattern 
to get the maximum value from levees. 

However, we are well aware that levees 
alone cannot give adequate flood control 
protection. It is necessary to retain the 
water in reservoirs upstream. This is 
desirable not only for flood protection 
but for the utilization of the water dur- 
ing periods of drought. With the 
reservoirs now planned on the upper 
Wabash River and the additional ones 
that we hope to have approved in the 
next authorization bill and with the 
completion of a reasonable levee system, 
the great Wabash River will be harnessed 
to properly serve the people and not to 
destroy their handiwork. 

The situation of the White River is 
more complex as there are not sufficient 
locations on the upper White River and 
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its tributaries to construct large reser- 
voirs. However, in Greene County there 
are at least one or two locations where 
fair sized reservoirs could be created. 
The possible locations of other smaller 
reservoirs are being studied. We are pri- 
marily compelled to rely on levees and 
small lakes and ponds throughout the 
White River watershed to control the ex- 
cess water. In this regard I want to call 
attention to the Small Watersheds Act 
enacted in 1954. The act envisioned the 
retention of the water in the area in 
which it falls. The water level in Indiana 
has been lowering at an alarming rate 
within the last 15 years. Earlier in 
Indiana the forests and the beaver dams 
held the water to prevent both floods 
and water shortages. Among other 
things, this legislation is designed to ac- 
complish the construction of many 
ponds and small lakes which will not only 
prevent erosion and floods but will pro- 
vide a source of surface and under- 
ground water which will add greatly to 
the value of the land. In addition they 
will provide tremendous possibilities for 
recreation. 

I am happy and proud to say that two 
of the very early watershed projects 
under this legislation have been started 
in the Seventh Congressional District of 
Indiana. They are the Busseron Creek 
project, principally in Sullivan County, 
and the Prairie Creek project in Daviess 
County, both of which have been re- 
cently approved by the proper agencies 
and by Congress. I am encouraging peo- 
ple in other areas to investigate such 
projects. I am hopeful that these small 
watershed districts will be organized in 
the upper reaches of both forks of White 
River because they will not only benefit 
these localities but will also slow down 
the rush of water from these areas and 
so protect the lower part of the Whtie 
River from floods. 

We do have great flood problems in 
Indiana—problems which have been 
increasing in the last few years. We are 
working to establish methods of con- 
trol which will make water the great as- 
set it can be rather than the liability it 
becomes when uncontrolled. We are 
working hard to solve these problems 
and are asking Federal assistance along 
those lines that have been considered 
Federal responsibility for many years. 
We are grateful for the inclusion of these 
flood-control projects in the authoriza- 
tion bill of 1958 and for the inclusion 
of these projects in this conference re- 
port. I hope that the House can now 
accept them as is recommended by the 
conference committee. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, once again 
I rise to speak for conservationists and 
sportsmen in opposition to Bruces Eddy 
project on the North Fork of the Clear- 
water River in Idaho. 

I am sorry that the conferees on the 
Public Works appropriation bill, H. R. 
12858, agreed that the Corps of Engi- 
neers should utilize up to $500,000 of 
available funds for planning this proj- 
ect, which has never been able to clear 
a legislative committee of the House. 

Bruces Eddy would do irreparable 
damage to natural resources and to 
wildlife. It would create a lake nearly 
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50 miles long in the narrow canyon of 
the Clearwater, flooding 12,000 acres of 
vital winter range for one of this coun- 
try’s largest elk herds. It would ob- 
struct the runs of migratory salmon and 
steelhead trout. 

Bruces Eddy is not one of the main 
control plan projects. It is being 
pushed in an effort to recapture some of 
the needed flood-control storage sacri- 
ficed by this administration to commer- 
cial underdevelopment at Hells Canyon. 

One of the giveaways at Hells Canyon 
is the loss of almost 3 million acre-feet 
of storage. The Federal Power Com- 
mission recognized this in its final deci- 
sion, which touched upon this question 
of loss of storage on the Snake and Co- 
lumbia Rivers by the licensing of the 
Idaho Power Co. dams. 

The Commission said: 

If applicant (Idaho Power Co.) is to be 
permitted to construct its developments, an 
additional amount of flood control would 
have to be provided elsewhere. We have 
previously pointed out some possibilities of 
providing this storage, although its relative 
cost is not shown. However, we are con- 
vinced from the record that the provision 
of such storage should not be a problem 


from the standpoint of availability of other 
sites. 


Bruces Eddy would create a reservoir 
of 1,433,000 acre-feet of usable storage. 
It would replace about half the storage 
lost to the giveaway at Hells Canyon. 
As an alternative to full utilization of 
the rugged canyon that forms a huge 
natural reservoir at Hells Canyon, it is 
proposed here to inundate one of the 
last upland wildernesses in America, 
destroy a unique scenic and recreational 
area and lose important fish and wild- 
life resources. 

The other possibilities mentioned by 
the Power Commission for upstream 
storage were 4,250,000 acre-feet at Libby 
Dam, Mont., and 3,160,000 acre-feet at 
Glacier View Dam, Mont. 

Everyone is for the Libby project, even 
the administration. It is easy to declare 
oneself for Libby, because it is tied up 
before the International Joint Commis- 
sion. Glacier View’s storage could be 
obtained only by invading Glacier Na- 
tional Park. 

Informed conservationists and sports- 
men, not only in the West but through- 
out the United States, are opposed to 
Bruces Eddy. Many of them have 
registered their objections to me, as in- 
dividuals and through their local and 
State organizations. The National 
Wildlife Federation, the Wildlife Man- 
agement Institute, the Izaak Walton 
League of America are among national 
organizations opposed to the project. 

Bruces Eddy is too high a price to pay 
for the administration’s abandonment 
of the public interest at Hells Canyon. 

The Idaho Fish and Game Depart- 
ment has opposed Bruces Eddy because 
of studies which indicate a serious im- 
pact of this project on fish and wildlife 
resources. Similar studies by the Fish 
and Wildlife Service are incomplete. 
Appropriation of money for engineering 
planning will set a dangerous precedent 
for other projects not authorized for 
construction. 
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Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I regret 
very much that I find myself in dis- 
agreement with the House conferees on 
this important appropriation bill. 

My protest is over the discriminatory 
manner in which the committee refuses 
to accept an item in the Senate version 
of the appropriation bill that would have 
provided $1 million for special construc- 
tion on the Summersville Reservoir on 
the Gauley River in West Virginia. 

On checking the bills approved by the 
conference committee, I find 41 items 
inserted by the conferees which were not 
included in the budget estimate. Many 
of these projects did not have the ap- 
proval of the Army engineers and on 
many of them no survey which would 
indicate the cost had been made. 

I, with my colleagues in West Virginia, 
had made a plea for this appropriation 
in order to provide jobs for hungry 
workmen living in the area where this 
project would have meant so much to 
alleviate the suffering of thousands of 
people presently unemployed. Projects 
were approved in areas where there is 
little, if any, unemployment. It would 
appear that the committee gave little or 
no consideration to use public-works 
projects to take up the slack in unem- 
ployment. There was no logrolling in 
this proposal. The committee’s action 
was grossly unfair and, from the re- 
marks made by one of the House con- 
ferees, their action was premeditated. 

Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I am pleased to have sup- 
ported today the conference report on 
the public works appropriations measure 
which contains, among many other 
items, a small amount for advance plan- 
ning by Army engineers of the Monroe 
Reservoir project in Indiana. 

This proposed reservoir will mean 
much to farmers and business people 
of my own District and other areas of 
southern Indiana because it will do 
much to control floodwaters and con- 
serve water in the White River area. It 
is my sincere hope that next year will 
see more progress on the reservoir proj- 
ect, which now has been formally au- 
thorized by this Congress. 

As a part of this overall White River- 
Wabash River flood control objective, 
which fits into the general Ohio River 
development program, I have in mind 
projects to control portions of the Mus- 
catatuck River in south central Indiana. 
This would mean a great deal to the 
economy of several Indiana counties, 

particularly Jennings, Scott, and Jackson 
in my own Congressional District. 

The Indiana Water Resources Com- 
mission has investigated two or three 
proposals for dam sites on the Muscata- 
tuck in the vicinity of North Vernon, 
Ind., in Jennings County. United 
States Army engineers also have become 
interested in the matter and they agree 
that flood control and water conserva- 
tion of that river is most desirable. 

It is my intention to bring this prob- 
lem before Congress next year and press 
for authorization of Muscatatuck River 
work. At this point, however, I wish to 
compliment the House and the other 
Chamber for having enacted needed 
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legislation in the appropriations measure 
just approved. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the conference 
report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the first amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 1: Page 4, line 6, 
after the figure insert “of which $273,000 
shall be available for the acquisition of tele- 
phone facilities, and for the readjustment 
of service in the vicinity of Tuttle Creek 
Reservoir in Kansas.” 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede and concur in the 
Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate- amendment No. 12: Page 10, 
line 17, insert the following: “: Provided 
further, That no part of the funds 


herein appropriated shall be used for the 
construction of the Prosser Creek Dam and 
Reservoir (Washoe project, California- 
Nevada) until the enactment into law of S. 
4009, or similar legislation: Provided fur- 
ther, That no part of the funds herein ap- 
propriated shall be used for the construction 
of the Gray Reef Dam and Reservoir (Glendo 
unit, Missouri River Basin project) until said 
dam and reservoir are specifically authorized: 
Provided further, That no part of the funds 
herein appropriated shall be available for 
payments (or transfers) authorized in S. J. 
Res. 12, or similar legislation.” 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede and concur in the 
Senate amendment with an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. CANNON moves that the House recede 
from. its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 12, and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lien of 
the matter proposed by said amendment in- 
sert “: Provided further, That no part of the 
funds herein appropriated shall be used for 
the construction of the Prosser Creek Dam 
and Reservoir (Washoe project, California- 
Nevada) until the enactment into law of S. 
4009, or similar legislation: Provided fur- 
ther, That no part of the funds herein ap- 
propriated shall be used for the construction 
of the Gray Reef Dam and Reservoir (Glendo 
unit, Missouri River Basin project) until said 
dam and reservoir are specifically author- 
ized.” 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 17: Page 16, line 16, 
insert the following: Not to exceed $125,000 
of the funds made available for the Solano 
project, California, shall be available for the 
construction of safety and public-use fa- 
cilities which shall be nonreimbursable and 
nonreturnable.” 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede and concur in the 
Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 18: Page 16, line 
20, insert the following: “Not to exceed 
$600,000 of the amount appropriated herein 
for the Washita Basin project, Oklahoma, 
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shall be nonreimbursable representing that 
portion of the cost of the Foss Dam and 
Reservoir allocated to furnish a water sup- 
ply for the Clinton-Sherman Air Force Base.” 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede and concur in the 
Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

By unanimous consent, at the request 
of Mr. Cannon, a motion to reconsider 
the votes by which action was taken on 
the several motions was laid on the table. 


SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1959 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H. R. 
13450) making supplemental appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1959, and for other purposes, and ask 
unanimous consent that the statement 
of the managers on the part of the House 
be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

Mr. MORANO. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
tell me why a Senate amendment which 
provided a million dollars for a start on 
the Bridgeport Harbor navigation proj- 
ect, and another Senate amendment 
which provided $150,000 for a start on the 
beach erosion project in Fairfield Coun- 
ty, were deleted from the conference 
report? 

Mr. CANNON. The reason they were 
omitted is that there were not enough 
votes in the conference on either side 
of the table to put them in. 

Mr. MORANO. Is there some reason 
other than that? What was the reason- 
ing behind the casting of those votes? 

Mr. CANNON. Fundamental parlia- 
mentary procedure requires a majority in 
order to include an item, and a majority 
was not available. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman later yield to me to ask a ques- 
tion when the conference report is being 
considered? 

Mr. CANNON. T shall be glad to yield 
to the gentleman, when the situation 
permits. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, 
after the statement of the Managers on 
the part of the House is read, if we have 
any objections to any of the amend- 
ments in the conference report; is there 
then time to discuss them? 

The SPEAKER. There is if the gen- 
tleman from Missouri will yield for a 
discussion. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. I want to be sure 
that the gentleman from Missouri will 
yield. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
never yet refused to yield to anyone 
asking a legitimate question on any 
matter coming before the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 
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The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. No. 2677) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
13450) making supplemental appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, and 
for other purposes, having met, after full 
and free conference, have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 3, 6, 8, 10, 11, 12, 26, 37, 39, 
46, 47, 49, 53, 71, 72, 73, 74, 75, 76, 77, 78, 79, 
80, 81, 104, 107, 111, 117, 119 and 120. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate 
numbered 4, 5, 13, 19, 27, 30, 32, 41, 43, 44, 
45, 51, 52, 55, 59, 60, 61, 63, 64, 66, 67, 82, 83, 
84, 86, 87, 88, 95, 99, 100, 101, 102, 103, 106, 
109, 115, 116, 121, 122, 123 and 124, and agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$3,500,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 17: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 17, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment insert 62,830,000“; and the Sen- 
ate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 18: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 18, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$1,530,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 21: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 21, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment insert “Office of Civil and De- 
fense Mobilization”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 28: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 28, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 85,200,000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 31: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 31, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum named in said amend- 
ment insert “$300,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 33: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 33, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum named in said amend- 
ment insert 85,000,000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 34: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 34, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum named in said amendment 
insert “$50,000,000”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 35: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 35, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment insert: 


“CONSTRUCTION AND EQUIPMENT 


“For construction and equipment at lab- 
oratories and other installations of the Na- 
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tional Aeronautics and Space Administration 
and for the acquisition or condemnation of 
real property, as authorized by law, $25,- 
000,000, to remain available until expended.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 38: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 38, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 85,000, 000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 54: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 54, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment insert: 


“ALASKA INTERNATIONAL RAIL AND HIGHWAY 
CoMMISSION 
“SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

“For expenses necessary for the Alaska In- 
ternational Rail and Highway Commission, 
established by the Act of August 1, 1956 
(70 Stat. 888), as amended, $40,000." 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 57: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 57, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$350,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 68: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 68, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment insert: 


“ASSISTANCE FOR SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


“For an additional amount for providing 
school facilities and for grants to local edu- 
cational agencies in federally affected areas, 
as authorized by the Act of September 23, 
1950, as amended (20 U. S. C., ch. 14), in- 
cluding not to exceed $200,000 for necessary 
expenses during the current fiscal year of 
technical services rendered by other agencies, 
$50,000,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended: Provided, That no part of this ap- 
propriation shall be available for salaries or 
other direct expenses of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 69: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 69, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum named in said amend- 
ment insert “$130,000,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 70: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 70, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum named in said amend- 
ment insert “$186,500”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 96: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 96, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert 82,397, 406,000“; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 105: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 105, 
and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed 
by said amendment insert: 


“OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, GENERAL 

“For an additional amount for ‘Operation 
and Maintenance, General’, $70,000.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 108: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 108, 
and agree to the same with an amendment 
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as follows: In lieu of the matter proposed 
by said amendment insert: 
“LOAN PROGRAM 

“For an additional amount, $4,203,000.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 110: That the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 110, 
and agree to the same with an amendment 
as follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment insert “$550,000”; and the 
Senate agree to the same. 

The committee of conference report in 
disagreement amendments numbered 2, 7, 9, 
14, 15, 16, 20, 22, 23, 24, 25,.29, 36, 40, 42, 48, 
50, 56, 58, 62, 65, 85, 89, 90, 91, 92, 93, 94, 97, 
98, 112, 113, 114, 118, 125, and 126. 

CLARENCE CANNON, 

ALBERT THOMAS, 

MICHAEL J. KIRWAN, 

JOHN J. ROONEY, 

J. VAUGHAN GARY, 

JOHN TABER, 

BEN F. JENSEN, 

C. W. VURSELL, 

FRANK T. BOW, 
Managers on the Part of the House, 

CARL HAYDEN, 

RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 

DENNIS CHAVEZ, 

ALLAN J. ELLENDER, 

LISTER HILL, 

CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 

STYLES BRIDGES, 

LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 

MILTON R. YOUNG, 

WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate, 


STATEMENT 

The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendents of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 13450) making sup- 
plemental appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1959, and for other pur- 
poses, submit the following statement in 
explanation of the effect of the action agreed 
upon and recommended in the accompany- 
ing conference report as to each of such 
amendments, namely: 

CHAPTER I 
Department of Agriculture 
Agricultural Research Service 

Amendment No. 1: Appropriates $3,500,000 
for plant and animal disease and pest con- 
trol instead of $2,000,000 as proposed by the 
House and $4,000,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 2: Reported in disagree- 
ment. The Managers on the part of the 
House intend to offer a motion which will 
provide $500,000 additional for the contin- 
gency fund to be used to meet a recent in- 
festation of pink bollworm in the Southwest. 
In order to establish a long-range program 
for permanent eradication of this pest, the 
Departments of State and Agriculture are 
requested to undertake negotiations with 
Mexico to establish a cotton-free zone along 
the United States-Mexican border to prevent 
its spread between the two countries. 

Amendment No. 3: Appropriates $1,- 
750,000 for meat inspection as proposed by 
the House instead of $2,100,000 as proposed 
by the Senate. 

Soil Bank Programs 

Amendment Nos. 4 and 5: Appropriate 
$279,450,000 for the acreage reserve program 
as proposed by the Senate instead of $275,- 
000,000 as proposed by the House, and 
authorize $19,050,000 for administrative ex- 
penses as proposed by the Senate instead 
of $17,500,000 as proposed by the House. 

CHAPTER It 
Department of Commerce 
Civil Aeronautics Administration 

Amendment No. 6: Appropriates $11,735,- 

000 for operation and regulation as proposed 
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by the House instead of $12,750,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 7: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

Maritime Activities 

Amendment No. 8: Eliminates language in- 
serted by the Senate to provide an addi- 
tional $25,000 for salaries and expenses. 

Amendment No. 9: Reported in disagree- 
ment. The managers on the part of the 
House intend to offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the Senate language. The con- 
ferees are in full agreement that these funds 
shall not be continued available for any pur- 
pose other than the payment of benefits to 
disabled seamen and shall be finally rescinded 
on June 30, 1959. 

: Bureau of Public Roads 
Amendment No. 10: Eliminates language 

inserted by the Senate to increase the limi- 
tation on general administrative expenses by 
$550,000. 

National Bureau of Standards 

Amendment No. 11: Eliminates language 
inserted by the Senate to provide an addi- 
tional $262,000 for expenses. 

Amendment No. 12: Appropriates $186,000 
for plant and equipment as proposed by the 
House instead of $200,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Related agencies 

Amendment No. 13: Inserts headings. 

Amendments Nos. 14 and 15: Reported in 
disagreement. 

CHAPTER IN 
Department of Defense—military functions 
General Provision 
Amendment No. 16: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 
CHAPTER V 
Department of the Army—Civil functions 
Administration, Ryukyu Islands 

Amendment Nos. 17 and 18: Appropriate 
$2,830,000 instead of $2,750,000 as proposed 
by the House and $2,850,000 as proposed by 
the Senate, and authorize $1,530,000 for ad- 
ministrative and information expenses in- 
stead of $1,450,000 as proposed by the House 
and $1,550,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

CHAPTER VI 
General Government matters 
Executive Office of the President 
Executive mansion and grounds 

Amendment No, 19: Inserts chapter num- 
ber and headings. 

Amendment No. 20: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization 
Amendment No. 21: Inserts heading. 
Amendments Nos. 22 through 25: Reported 

in disagreement. 

Corregidor—Bataan Memorial Commission 

Amendment No. 26: Eliminates language 
inserted by the Senate to provide $46,000 for 
administrative expenses, 

CHAPTER VII 


Independent offices 
Amendment No. 27: Changes chapter num- 
ber. 
General Services Administration 
Amendment No. 28: Appropriates $5,200,- 
000 for operating expenses, Public Buildings 
Service instead of $3,800,000 as proposed by 
the House and $5,800,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. : 
Amendment No. 29: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 
Federal Housing Administration 


Amendment No. 30: Provides $100,000 for 
administrative expenses and not to exceed 
$4,500,000 for nonadministrative expenses 
as proposed by the Senate. 
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Interstate Commerce Commission 
Amendment No. 31: Appropriates $300,000 
for salaries and expenses instead of $461,000 
as proposed by the Senate. 


National Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration 

Amendment No. 82: Inserts heading. 

Amendment No. 33: Appropriates $5,000,- 
000 for salaries and expenses instead of $7,- 
000,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 34: Appropriates $50,000,- 
000 for research and development instead of 
$70,200,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 35: Appropriates $25,000,- 
000 for construction and equipment instead 
of $47,800,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 36: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

National Science Foundation 

Amendment No. 37: Appropriates $4,000,- 
000 as proposed by the House instead of $4,- 
400,000 as proposed by the Senate. 


Vetcrans Administration 


Amendment No. 38: Appropriates $5,000,- 
000 for general operating expenses instead 
of $4,750,000 as proposed by the House and 
$5,269,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 39: Eliminates language 
inserted by the Senate which would appro- 
priate $450,000 for grants to the Republic 
of the Philippines. 

Amendment No. 40: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

CHAPTER VIIT 


Department of the Interior 


Amendment No. 41: Changes chapter 
number. 
Departmental Offices 
Office of Saline Water 
The conferees are in agreement that the 
amount provided is solely for the planning 
and construction of pilot plants and im- 
provement and operation of the test facil- 
ity near Port Orange, Fla. 


Office of Minerals Exploration 


Amendment No. 42: Reported in disagree- 
ment. The managers on the part of the 
House intend to offer a motion to appropri- 
ate $4 million for salaries and expenses. 
The conferees are in agreement that partici- 
pation by the Federal Government in ex- 
ploration project contracts should not ex- 
ceed 50 percent of the actual project cost. 
In addition, emphasis should be placed 
on providing exploration assistance on 
those strategic and critical minerals and 
metals for which there is a serious shortage 
in the United States. Not to exceed $900,000 
of the amount provided shall be available for 
administration and technical services. In 
addition, not to exceed $200,000 shall be 
available from the borrowing authority 
funds of the Office of Defense Mobilization 
for administering liquidation of contracts 
in force. 

Office of Oil and Gas 

Amendment No. 43: Appropriates $18,500 


for salaries and expenses as proposed by the 
Senate. 
Bureau of Land Management 

Amendment No. 44: Appropriates $885,000 
for management of lands and resources as 
proposed by the Senate instead of $200,000 
as proposed by the House. 

Bureau of Indian Affairs 

Amendment No. 45: Appropriates $4,000,- 
000 for road construction and maintenance 
(liquidation of contract authorization) as 
proposed by the Senate instead of $1,500,000 
as proposed by the House. The conferees 
are in agreement that the 1959 contract au- 
thorization shall be carefully programmed 
to provide a balanced program throughout 
the current fiscal year without any advance 
from the 1960 authorization and expect that 
the obligation authority remaining under 
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the 1959 contract authorization will be ap- 
portioned accordingly. 


Geological Survey 


Amendment No. 46: Appropriates $1,500,- 
000 for surveys, investigations, and research 
as proposed by the House instead of $2,483,- 
000 as proposed by the Senate. 


Bureau of Mines 


Amendment No. 47: Appropriates $1,250,- 
000 for conservation and development of 
mineral resources as proposed by the House 
instead of $1,350,000 as proposed by the Sen- 
ate. 

National Park Service 

Amendment No. 48: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

Amendment No. 49: Eliminates language 
proposed by the Senate which would pro- 
vide an additional $200,000 for construction. 
The conferees are in agreement that $100,000 
for acquisition of lands in connection with 
the Civil War Centennial Celebration, and 
$100,000 for construction of facilities, in the 
event S. 765 is enacted into law, at the In- 
ternational Peace Garden, North Dakota, 
shall be made available from existing funds. 

Amendment No. 50: Reported in disagree- 
ment. The managers on the part of the 
House intend to offer a motion to appro- 
priate $8,000,000 for construction (liquida- 
tion of contract authorization) instead of 
$10,000,000 as proposed by the Senate. The 
conferees are in agreement that the 1959 
contract authorization shall be carefully pro- 
gramed to provide a balanced program 
throughout the current fiscal year without 
any advance from the 1960 authorization 
and expect that the obligation authority re- 
maining under the 1959 contract authoriza- 
tion will be apportioned accordingly. 


Fish and Wildlife Service 


Amendment No. 51: Inserts heading. 

Amendment No. 52: Appropriates $125,000 
for management and investigations of re- 
sources as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No, 53: Eliminates language 
proposed by the Senate which would appro- 
priate $675,000 for construction. 


Related agencies 


Amendment No, 54: Appropriates $40,000 
for salaries and expenses, Alaska Interna- 
tional Rail and Highway Commission, in- 
stead of $240,000 as proposed by the Senate. 


Historical and memorial commissions 


Amendment No. 55: Appropriates $20,000 
for the Boston National Historic Sites Com- 
mission as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 56: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

Amendment No. 57: Appropriates $350,000 
for the Lincoln Sesquicentennial Commis- 
sion instead of $142,000 as proposed by the 
House and $642,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 58: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

CHAPTER IX 


Department of Labor 


Amendment No. 59: Changes chapter 
number. Grants to States for Unemploy- 
ment Compensation and Employment Serv- 
ice Administration, 

Amendment No. 60: Provides that $14,- 
200,000 shall be available as a contingency 
fund as proposed by the Senate instead of 
$10,000,000 as proposed by the House. The 
managers on the part of the House and the 
Senate are agreed that an average of 2,500,- 
000 insured unemployment shall be used as 
the base in determining the availability of 
contingency funds for use by the States. 


Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare 
Gallaudet College 
Amendment No. 61: Inserts heading. 


Amendment No. 62: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 
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Amendment No. 63: Appropriates $34,000 
as proposed by the Senate. 

Howard University 
Amendment No. 64: Inserts heading. 
Amendment No. 65: Reported in disagree- 

ment. 
Amendment No. 66: Appropriates $396,600 
as proposed by the Senate. 

Office of Education 
Amendment No. 67: Inserts heading. 

Assistance for School Construction 


Amendment No. 68: Appropriates 850. 


000,000 of which $200,000 is for necessary 
expenses of technical services rendered by 
other agencies instead of $60,150,000 of 
which $250,000 would be for necessary ex- 
penses of technical services rendered by 
other agencies as proposed by the Senate. 
Payments to School Districts 

Amendment No. 69: Appropriates $130,- 
000,000 instead of $149,700,000 as proposed 
by the Senate. 

Salaries and Expenses 

Amendment No. 70: Appropriates $186,500 
instead of $316,000 as proposed by the Sen- 
ate. 

Public Health Service 

Amendment No. 71: Strikes heading pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Assistance to States, General 

Amendment No, 72: Deletes appropriation 
of $1,000,000 for grants to schools of Public 
Health proposed by the Senate. 

Military Pay Increases 

Amendment No. 73: Deletes heading pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendments Nos. 74 through 81: Delete 
appropriations for military pay increases un- 
der eight appropriation items totaling $634,- 
000 proposed by the Senate. 

CHAPTER X 
Legislative branch 

Amendment No. 82: Changes chapter num- 
ber. 

Senate 

Amendment No. 83: Appropriates $102,160 
for committee employees as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 84: Inserts heading. 

Amendment No. 85: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

Amendment Nos. 86, 87, and 88: Appro- 
priate $83,000 for inquiries and investigations 
as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment Nos. 89 and 90: Reported in 
disagreement. 

House of Representatives 

Amendment No. 91: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

Architect of the Capitol 

Amendment No. 92: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

Library of Congress 

Amendment No. 93: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

General Provisions 

Amendment No. 94: Reported in disagree- 
ment. 

CHAPTER XI 
Atomic Energy Commission 

Amendment No. 95; Changes chapter num- 
ber. 

Amendment No. 96: Appropriates $2,397,- 
406,000 for operating expenses instead of 
$2,375,972,000 as proposed by the House and 
$2,418,840,000 as proposed by the Senate. 
The conferees are in agreement that the full 
budget estimate of $680,000,000 shall be al- 
located to the raw materials program and 
that the reduction below the Senate figure 
be allocated by the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion to other programs under this heading. 
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Amendment Nos. 97 and 98: Reported in 
d ent. 

Amendment No. 99: Appropriates $249,- 
929,000 for plant acquisition and construc- 
tion as proposed by the Senate instead of 
$229,429,000 as proposed by the House, 

CHAPTER XII 
Public works 

Department of Defense—Civil Functions 

Amendment Nos. 100 through 103: Insert 
chapter number and headings. 

Amendment No. 104: Eliminates language 
proposed by the Senate which would appro- 
priate $1,925,000 for construction of rivers 
and harbors and flood control projects. 

Amendment No. 105: Appropriates $70,000 
for operation and maintenance, general, 
rivers and harbors and flood control projects 
as proposed by the Senate. 

Department of the Interior 
Amendment No. 106: Inserts heading. 
Amendment No. 107: Eliminates language 

proposed by the Senate which would appro- 
priate $2,500,000 for construction and reha- 
bilitation, Bureau of Reclamation. 

Amendment No. 108: Appropriates $4,203,- 
000 for the loan program, Bureau of Recla- 
mation as proposed by the Senate. 


CHAPTER XIII 
Department of State 


Amendment No. 109: Changes chapter 
number, 

Administration of Foreign Affairs 

Amendment No. 110: Appropriates $550,000 
for salaries and expenses instead of $450,000 
as proposed by the House and $650,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 111: Eliminates language 
proposed by the Senate which would appro- 
priate $200,000 for international contingen- 
cies. The Department is authorized to pro- 
ceed with arrangements for holding the 
Twelfth Session of the International Civil 
Aviation Organization in the United States. 


United States Information Agency 
Amendment Nos. 112, 113, and 114: Re- 
ported in disagreement. 
CHAPTER XIV 
Treasury Department 


Amendment No. 115: Changes chapter 
number. 
United States Secret Service 
Amendment No. 116: Inserts heading. 
Amendment No. 117: Eliminates language 
proposed by the Senate which would appro- 
priate $54,000 for salaries and expenses, 
White House Police. 

Amendment No. 118: Reported in dis- 
agreement. 

Coast Guard 

Amendment No. 119: Appropriates $150,- 
000 for acquisition, construction, and im- 
provements as proposed by the House in- 
stead of $399,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Post Office Department 

Amendment No. 120: Eliminates language 
proposed by the Senate which would appro- 
priate $29,500,000 to the Postal Moderniza- 
tion Fund. The managers on the part of 
both Houses agree that the Department 
should continue the contract engineering 
staff, associated with modernization projects, 
out of available funds. 

CHAPTER XV 


Claims for damages, audited claims, and 
judgments 

Amendment No, 121: Changes chapter 
number. 

Amendment No. 122: Inserts reference to 
Senate Document. 

Amendment No. 123: Appropriates $14,- 
223,316 as proposed by the Senate instead 
of $8,523,895 as proposed by the House. 
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CHAPTER XVI 
General provisions 
Amendment No. 124: Inserts chapter num- 
ber and heading. 
Amendment Nos, 125 and 126: Reported in 
disagreement. 
CLARENCE CANNON, 
ALBERT THOMAS, 
MICHAEL J. KIRWAN, 
JOHN J. ROONEY, 
J. VAUGHAN GARY, 
JOHN TABER, 
BEN F. JENSEN, 
C. W. VURSELL, 
FRANK T. Bow, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
CANNON]. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman from Missouri yield? 

Mr. CANNON. Presently, just as soon 
as I make a statement. Then I will be 
glad to yield to the gentleman. 

SUMMARY OF THE CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. Speaker, the total estimates con- 
sidered by the House on this bill were 
$3,226,315,440. As passed by the House, 
the bill represented a substantial reduc- 
tion, carrying a total of $3,131,844,797. 
The bill then went to the other body. 
The Senate in due process received esti- 
mates which the House had not received 
as to matters which had come up after 
the bill passed by the House; and the Sen- 
ate added items for which there was no 
budget request. The total estimate con- 
sidered by the Senate aggregated $4,081,- 
154,221. The Senate cut that amount 
down to $3,866,382,978. 

The conference report which we sub- 
mit here today further reduces that 
amount to $3,684,805,478, a reduction of 
$396,348,743, nearly 10 percent, below 
total estimates. As compared with the 
House bill, it is an increase of $552,960,- 
681. As compared with the Senate bill, it 
is a reduction of $181,577,500. The 
principal reason for this marked discrep- 
ancy between the conference report and 
the two bills is that this bill, contrary 
to what might otherwise appear to be the 
core, is more of a regular annual bill 
than a supplemental bill. While it in- 
cludes a number of supplemental items, 
they represent a relatively small percent- 
age of the total. Nearly 85 percent of 
the conference total represents the regu- 
lar annual appropriations for several 
agencies and activities. So it is only 
incidentally a supplemental appropria- 
tion total. 

Of the conference report total of $3,- 
684,805,478, over $3 billion—or, as I say, 
nearly 85 percent—is the regular annual 
appropriation. There are a half dozen 
or so items, but the principal items are: 

Conference 
allowance 
Atomic Energy Commission 


(regular annual budget). $2, 647,335, 000 
Small Business Administra- 


tion (regular annual 
Budget) aw conan dee 203, 500, 000 

Federally impacted area 

school assistance items 
(regular annual items) 180, 186, 500 
Total. 3, 031, 021, 500 


As to the abnormally —— increase of 
$552,960,681 over the bill, the 
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House should know that approximately 
$496 million, or 90 percent, represents 
amounts not considered by the House 
when the bill was first here. There are 
many items involved, but just 3 of them 
account for $463,686,500. These are: 
Small Business Administra- 

$203, 500, 000 
New Space Agency 80, 000, 000 
Federally impacted area school 


em 180, 186, 500 
10 ——j——Qö 463. 686, 500 


So, Mr. Speaker, leaving aside these 
items not originally before the House, 
the conference agreement total is not 
unreasonable and represents a good com- 
promise in relation to the original bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. TABER]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MORANO. I would like to ask the 
chairman of the committee [Mr. Can- 
non] a question. The other body in- 
serted an amendment appropriating ap- 
proximately $1 million for the start on 
the Bridgeport Harbor navigation proj- 
ect, and also inserted an amendment 
which would provide $150,000 for beach 
erosion projects in my district. 

I would like to know—obviously I 
know that there were not enough votes 
to keep it in—but I would like to know 
why it was taken out. Every engineer- 
ing project, I understand, was taken out 
except one in Wisconsin for $79,000. I 
would like to know why that was left in 
and why this one at Bridgeport was 
taken out. 

Mr. CANNON. The Committee on 
Appropriations has been more than gen- 
erous with the distinguished gentleman 
from Connecticut and with his State. 
In the conference report on the Public 
works appropriations bill which has just 
been agreed to here on the floor within 
the last few minutes the great State of 
Connecticut was given, absolutely, every 
appropriation budgeted for that State 
that they asked for. Now they came in 
the very next minute after we had dis- 
posed of that subject. 

Mr. MORANO. Which subject? 

Mr. CANNON. The subject of public 
works appropriations. They came in the 
very next day after the conference re- 
port on the public works appropriation 
bill and the very next minute after it 
was agreed to here on the floor and 
asked for these and, of course, we could 
not grant them. 

Why did they not ask for them in time 
to get in the bill? 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I just want to say 
the great State of Connecticut did get 
in in time and they were in when the 
bill went to conference. There must be 
some logical explanation. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut [Mr. Morano] 
is correct when he says that every proj- 
ect of this character submitted by the 
Senate was stricken from the bill. All 
of them were construction projects and 
all of them went out. 
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to which he refers was not a construc- 
tion project. It was an operations and 
maintenance project. And the reason it 
was retained was that the purpose of 
the appropriation was to put the road 
in shape to turn over to the State for 
State maintenance. In short, it was a 
project to relieve the Federal Govern- 
ment of all future maintenance and was 
approved as an economy measure. 

But even had proper classification ap- 
plied, the Bridgeport Harbor item and 
the beach-erosion item were brought be- 
fore us too late. There was no oppor- 
tunity to consider them. There was no 
opportunity to hold hearings. It was 
too late to take them up. The propo- 
nents of the two items had the entire 
session in which they could have brought 
them before us, but they did not do so. 

Furthermore, the gentleman is in er- 
ror in regard to their approval. There 
was no approval by the President or the 
Bureau of the Budget. No estimates 
were submitted to the committee at any 
time. 

The State of Connecticut received in 
full, in. the public-works appropriation 
bill, just approved by the House, every 
budgeted item submitted to the com- 
mittee. 

I am certain the gentleman appreci- 
ates fully the courtesy and consideration 
shown him and his State by the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. MORANO. I want to say to the 
gentleman from Missouri that he is a 
little bit wrong when he states this is an 
excessive demand. This project in 
Bridgeport has been authorized, it has 
been recommended by the Budget Bu- 
reau, and we were given $1,000,000 by 
the Senate to make a start on the 
Bridgeport Harbor and $150,000 for 
beach erosion. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman is mis- 
taken, Iam sorry. There was no budget 
estimate. The Committee on Appro- 
priations makes enough mistakes at best, 
it too frequently provides money with- 
out due consideration. But certainly we 
should not be expected to provide money 
sight unseen, without any information 
whatever on which to base an appro- 
priation. I trust the gentleman com- 
mends us for providing in full all esti- 
mates received for his State. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
additional minutes to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. TABER]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, there are 
quite a lot of these things that come in at 
the last minute that it is impossible to 
cover in the way they were presented to 
the committee. When you go into a con- 
ference of that kind in the last days of 
the session, you cannot hold hearings. 
There were no hearings on any of these 
things that we could go by. These items 
for Connecticut that have been referred 
to here are mostly for either small proj- 
ects or they are for items relating to 
other things. Until those things develop 
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a little further we cannot tell what we 
ought to do. Frankly, I do not see how 
we can possibly agree to those things at 
this time. 

Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. MORANO. Can we get an assur- 
ance at least from the ranking minority 
member of this committee, the distin- 
guished gentleman from New York [Mr. 
TABER] that earnest consideration will be 
given to these projects when we come 
back next year? That is if we come 
back next year. 

Mr. TABER. If I am here next year 
and still a member of the committee, I 
will see to it that the State of Connecti- 
cut has plenty of opportunity to be heard 
on the projects that it is interested in. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. I would like to 
ask the gentlemen of the Appropria- 
tions Committee what consideration was 
given to the items for the provision of 
funds for the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration. As I read the re- 
port, the request was for $7 million for 
salaries and expenses, which was cut to 
$5 million. There was a request for $70 
million for research and development 
which was cut to $50 million. There was 
a request for equipment of $47 million, 
which has been cut to $25 million. 

We have heard time after time in this 
House about the lack of progress being 
made in space research, and here we are 
with a new administration and holding 
it down to a very limited amount of 
money for salaries, a very limited amount 
of money for equipment, and with an 
impossible sum of money for the con- 
struction of new equipment that is 
already programed down here in Belts- 
ville. That is for a science laboratory. 
It seems to me that the committee has 
gone to an extreme in limiting this new 
agency to a pittance in order to get 
started. Will the gentleman tell me why 
these cuts were made? 

Mr. TABER. I will try to tell the 
gentleman what has happened there. 
The Senate committee recommended $35 
million with a budget estimate of $70 
million. 

Then there was $7 million for admin- 
istration. The House allowed $5 million. 
There was an item of $47.8 million in 
the Senate, and that was allowed at $25 
million, so that there is $50 million pro- 
vided for research and development in 
place of the $70 million. That means a 
total of $80 million. Now, that is quite a 
lot of money for a new agency just get- 
ting started, and it was felt that was 
all that they could use. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Well, did the 
committee hear from the Administrator 
or did it hear from any of the commit- 
tees? 

Mr. TABER. The Senate did hear 
from the Administrator, and we went 
over everything with the Senators. We 
spent considerable time on that yester- 
day afternoon. 
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Mr. McDONOUGH. Well, now, I have 
been through the hearings on this ques- 
tion of establishing this new agency. 
And, we have, as I said before argued 
and argued and complained about the 
United States not moving fast enough in 
the development of space exploration. 
And it seems to me that with the new 
Administrator, just appointed and con- 
firmed, who is ambitious and interested 
in the development of this whole pro- 
gram, we are limiting him to a very 
small sum of money. 

Mr. TABER. Is the gentleman inter- 
ested in more money for research? Is 
that it? Now, we increased the Senate 
allowance from $35 million to $50 mil- 
lion. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. The report I am 
reading from indicates this. 

Mr. TABER. The Senate committee 
allowance was $35 million, and that is 
all that they figured they should allow. 
And, we went $50 million on it. Frankly, 
I do not think they did very bad by us. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Lou reduced it 
from the request of $70 million to $50 
million. 

Mr. TABER. Yes. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Will the gentleman 
state very briefly how much this bill is 
increased over the bill as it left the 
House? 

Mr. TABER. This bill is above the 
House bill by about $552 million. 

Mr. GROSS. Half a billion dollars 
plus. 

Mr. TABER. Yes; $463 million of 
that is for items that the House never 
considered at all, and we did not have 
any estimates of it. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, if 
the gentleman will yield further, I would 
like to inform the ranking member of 
the Committee on Appropriations that 
Dr. Dryden came before the committee 
and made a request of $47.8 million for 
this new equipment, for this new science 
laboratory and for the new launching 
platform at Wallops Island. And, he 
said that was a modest request. He 
said he needed far more than that. But, 
he modestly requested that amount to 
start with. Now, if we are to com- 
pete with Russia, we have to give these 
people the equipment to do it. I think 
the request has been reduced to a mini- 
mum of our requirements, and it is going 
to indicate that we are not moving as 
fast as we should in this space program. 

Mr. TABER. The committee of con- 
ference decided that they would give 
$25 million for thatitem. I thought they 
had done pretty well for the space 
agency. Frankly, I think that these fig- 
ures are more than we should allow. 

There are three amendments in dis- 
agreement that it is proposed, as I un- 
derstand, by the chairman of the House 
committee of conference to move to fur- 
ther insist on in our disagreement with 
them. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Do those amend- 
ments apply to these items? 

Mr. TABER. No. They are amend- 
ments in disagreement. There are no 
amendments in disagreement with ref- 
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erence to the space agency. Those 
things will be disposed of and discussed 
as we get to them. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Forp], a member of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I am dis- 
turbed, as is the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. McDonoveH], with the re- 
ductions which have been made in the 
budget request for the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration. 
However, I am even more concerned 
about the inclusion of a provision in the 
bill by the other body which is desig- 
nated here as Amendment No. 36. 

As I understand, that amendment was 
originally submitted to the majority 
leader in the other body by the staff 
of their so-called Space Committee and 
recommended to him by them. Through 
his efforts that amendment was in- 
cluded in the military construction ap- 
propriation bill. In conference it was 
stricken, However, the same amend- 
ment was offered to the supplemental 
appropriation bill by the majority leader 
and in conference on this bill it is in- 
cluded as a legislative rider. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. TABER. That amendment has 
to be in technical disagreement. The 
House conferees agreed to move to re- 
cede and concur, but it is in technical 
disagreement. If it is desired to consider 
it it should be done at that time. 

Mr. FORD. May I just say a word or 
two about it at this time because I think 
it is very bad legislation both as to form 
and substance. It reads as follows: 

No appropriation may be made to the 
Natonal Aeronautics and Space Agency un- 
less previously authorized by legislation 
hereinafter enacted by the Congress, 


This provision is completely and totally 
contrary to the basic space legislation 
which this Congress enacted not more 
than a month ago. That was good leg- 
islation, It was, I think, carefully con- 
sidered and very ably presented to the 
House by the Majority Leader, the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, IMr. 
McCormack]. 

We included in that basic legislation 
a provision in reference to appropria- 
tions which in effect said this, that the 
space agency has to get special authori- 
zation legislation for any construction 
that costs more than $250,000 or for any 
land acquisition. I think requiring spe- 
cial authorizing legislation in those in- 
stances is sound. The House and the 
Senate enacted that legislation. Within 
a month after its enactment, we come 
along with a legislative rider on an ap- 
propriation bill and say that from here 
on in NASA must come up here and get 
an authorization bill each year for any 
of their activities, for the construction of 
facilities, for the acquisition of land and 
for their day-to-day operating expenses. 

In effect, what you are telling the peo- 
ple of this new agency is that they have 
to spend about half their time up here 
first before an authorization committee 
and then before an appropriation com- 
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mittee to get any money whatsoever for 
their operations. Instead of Dr. Glen- 
nan, the Director, and Dr. Dryden, his 
administrative assistant, spending the 
maximum amount of time in running 
their agency and trying to give us the 
needed impetus to get ahead or stay 
ahead of the Russians, they are going to 
be up here justifying every penny they 
get for operations and construction be- 
fore four committees of the Congress. I 
think it is a deplorable requirement, I 
want to indicate my complete disagree- 
ment with this provision. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. I want to associate 
myself emphatically with the gentleman 
from Michigan. I know of no precedent 
for this kind of legislation. Here we are 
going to require this agency, if this be- 
comes law, to make a presentation on 
every little shed they want to build, or 
anything else, first before a committee 
to get an authorization and then before 
the Appropriations Committee. It was 
for the very purpose of avoiding this that 
we put this limitation in the basic legis- 
lation. It seems to me important that 
we vote down and disagree with this 
amendment. It has no purpose except to 
make work for a committee, or perhaps 
its staff. Further, it might be an ex- 
tremely serious thing to our own na- 
tional defense. This agency is going to 
be concerned with a great many matters 
that are vital to the future welfare of this 
country. To hamstring them this way is 
a great mistake. I hope the House will 
not recede and concur in this amend- 
ment, which is without precedent. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. I also want to 
associate myself with the gentleman from 
Michigan in his protest. As I indicated 
while I was on the floor, and I am sure 
the gentleman will agree with me, during 
the hearings on this space administra- 
tion we heard from a lot of very capable 
and intelligent people, who stated that 
you could not have a year-to-year ap- 
propriation program on a thing of this 
sort and develop an adequate program 
in research and development for space 
exploration. Is not that true? 

Mr. FORD. I am greatly concerned 
with the hamstringing that this amend- 
ment will impose on the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration. I 
think that agreeing with this will hinder 
and roadblock their day-to-day opera- 
tions. It means before they can spend a 
nickel for the pay of a clerk in the lowest 
grade they will have to come up here and 
get an authorization on an annual basis 
from a legislative committee. In addi- 
tion this is legislation on an appropria- 
tion bill, and I think it is wrong both as 
to form and as to substance. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. How, for instance, 
are we going to continue on a program 
of research on cosmic rays or satellites, 
for civilian purposes, not military pur- 
poses, where it requires research and de- 
velopment for months and months and 
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perhaps a year, if we come up to a point 
where we have to come back to a com- 
mittee and say, “Well, we have gone so 
far, and we ask for a few more million 
dollars.” This is a ridiculous provision. 

Mr. FORD. Under this provision they 
will have to come up before Congres- 
sional committees four times in every 
session. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LAIRD. May I say to the gentle- 
man from Michigan that the language 
which you had a great deal to do with 
in the space agency authorization bill 
was good language. It is the only type 
of authorization language that is neces- 
sary and should be insisted upon here in 
the House today. The unnecessary lan- 
guage of this amendment to the supple- 
mental appropriation bill was introduced 
in the Senate as an amendment not only 
to the supplemental appropriation bill 
but also to the military construction ap- 
propriations bill, by the Majority Leader 
of the Senate. I believe this language 
will hamstring the activities of this new 
agency. It is indeed regrettable that it 
was included in this bill. It must be 
deleted from this legislation today. 

Mr. FORD. This language in my 
opinion will be detrimental to the basic 
objectives of our research and develop- 
ment programs in space exploration and 
astronautics. If there is ever to be any 
blame in the future for failures or slow 
downs, this kind of language will have to 
bear a large share of the burden. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. SISK. I, too, was concerned about 
this language when I found it in the 
Senate discussion of the matter. 

Does the gentleman agree with me that 
this is in direct contradiction to the lan- 
guage which we placed in the original 
authorization bill for the agency? 

Mr. FORD. It seems to me it is about 
95 percent in opposition to the basic 
legislation for the space agency. The 
Congress did set out certain require- 
ments where NASA had to come back to 
get special authorization, but there was 
nothing in that act which would ham- 
string NASA to this extent. 

Mr. SISK. I, too, am concerned. I 
have been attempting to find out what 
the status of this is. In other words, 
whether or not the conferees agreed and 
whether or not it is going to be a matter 
of voting down the motion to concur in 
the Senate amendment. Does the gen- 
tleman understand that to be the pro- 
cedure. 

Mr.FORD. AsI understand it, we can 
fight the motion to recede and concur, 
and if we are successful the bill goes back 
to conference, in effect, insisting that the 
position of the House be sustained. I 
hope we will take such action. 

Mr. SISK. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. TABER. If the gentleman will 
yield, there is one thing I would like to 
make clear. The vote on the conference 
report itself has nothing to do with this 
or any of these other items in disagree- 
ment, 
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Mr. FORD. As I understand it, then, 
we vote on the conference report first 
and then take up the individual motions 
to recede and concur. 

Mr. TABER. They will þe taken up in 
numerical order. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I am also 
greatly concerned about the reductions 
which were made in the actual obligation 
authority made available to the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration. 
The total budget request was $122 mil- 
lion. The agency was given in this con- 
ference report $80 million. The reduc- 
tion is over $40 million. 

We have hearà a great deal of criti- 
cism about the executive branch of the 
Government with reference to our mis- 
sile and our space programs. In fact, 
after the failure on last Sunday of the 
first lunar probe, certain people, Mem- 
bers of this body, and others, were some- 
what critical of the failure in that effort 
despite the fact that it was an experi- 
ment where the possibility of success 
was at best 50-50. I fail to understand 
both as to the substance and as to the 
politics, if you want to say it, why some 
in this Congress after being so critical 
of the administration should now come 
up and cut the national space agency 
appropriation by about one-third. The 
reduction in funds cannot be justified on 
the facts. It certainly is not going to 
be a sound position to defend in the 
political arena. 

I am disappointed because I think this 
appropriation, requested by the Presi- 
dent, would have given to the space 
agency an opportunity to move ahead 
and to do a real job. I certainly hope 
that a means or a method can be found 
to remedy the error of this reduction 
by the conference committee. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr, Speaker, will my 
distinguished friend yield for a question? 

Mr. FORD. I am glad to yield to my 
colleague. 

Mr. THOMAS. I admire my colleague 
very much, but I do hope he will calm 
his fears as to the crippling of this agen- 
cy. We looked into their request for 
funds carefully and, I might say, prayer- 
fully. I doubt if it can be said with any 
degree of accuracy that their plans are 
firm. What the committee did was this. 
It is pretty well agreed on both sides of 
the table, and between both bodies, that 
there was not the slightest disposition to 
hamstring the agency. All that we 
wanted to do was to see the agency get 
started right and get started on the right 
foot and come January, we will take an- 
other look at the thing. 

As a matter of fact my guess is they 
have got more money than they can pos- 
sibly spend. Their plans are not firm, 
and I doubt if they know today just ex- 
actly what they are going to do. They 
cannot know by virtue of the “animal” 
itself; it is impossible. 

Mr. FORD. May I reply by saying 
that there are many highly competent 
and qualified people, technically and 
otherwise, in this area who have been 
dismayed that the budget submitted by 
the administration was not greater in 
this program. 

I think this budget as submitted by the 
administration was reasonable under the 
cirmustances, but I am personally very 
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unhappy and dismayed that the reduc- 
tion has been made by the conferees. 

Mr. THOMAS. They have worlds of 
money to use between now and January; 
they cannot possibly obligate all the 
money that is carried. We can always 
take another look at it, and in January 
if they need more money they will get 
it. Let us start them out right. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Money is one 
thing, but the legislation that is in this 
bill is another, and if amendment No. 36 
which says that no appropriation may 
be made to the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration unless previously 
authorized by legislation hereafter en- 
acted by the Congress, is left in we are 
going to hamstring the agency even be- 
fore January 1. 

Mr. FORD. In the meantime you are 
losing 4 months’ valuable time and 4 
months in the missile and space field at 
this point is critical. I cannot under- 
stand how this Congress is going to sit 
here and accept these reductions. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Does not the 
gentleman agree with me that if these 
conferees in the House here would gen- 
erally agree with this kind of legislation 
and want to see this space agency pro- 
gress, we should vote to eliminate this 
amendment and insist on the House po- 
sition on amendment No. 36. 

Mr. FORD. Certainly, the amend- 
ment should be deleted. We should in- 
sist on the House position on amend- 
ment No. 36. In addition I strongly disap- 
prove of the reductions in NASA's budget. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks at this point in 
the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
was deeply disturbed when I learned that 
yesterday the House conferees knocked 
out the Senate-approved $100,000 for 
planning work on the East Branch 
Reservoir and $100,000 for planning 
work on the Hall Meadow Reservoir that 
would have afforded flood protection for 
the city of Torrington, Conn. These 
planning funds had been recommended 
by both the Rivers and Harbors Congress 
and the United States Army Corps of 
Engineers as well as the United States 
Bureau of the Budget. 

It was due to the great diligence of 
Senators PurTELL and Busu that this 
$200,000 item was inserted in the supple- 
mental appropriations bill on the Sen- 
ate side; and I know that it will be a 
great disappointment to the people of 
Torrington when they hear that these 
urgently needed planning funds were de- 
leted by the House conferees. 

Torrington suffered terribly in the 
disastrous floods of 1955 and nothing has 
been done to prevent a recurrence of 
another disaster in the future. Further- 
more, the modest request for planning 
funds was based on the careful surveys 
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and sound engineering recommendations 
of the United States Army Corps of En- 
gineers. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Rhode 
Island (Mr. FOGARTY]. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time merely to call attention to 
amendment No. 60 which covers funds for 
grants to States to enable them to admin- 
ister the unemployment compensation 
and employment security programs. 

The total amount of $325,600,000 which 
will be available with the supplemental 
amount of $20,600,000 recommended for 
this grant-to-States item is the same as 
was approved by both the House and the 
Senate. There is no disagreement on the 
total amount of the appropriation. 

However, this total amount is divided 
between a base appropriation with which 
the State employment security agencies 
are required to perform the workloads 
associated with a given level of insured 
unemployment and a contingency fund 
to be used when workloads exceed those 
in the base appropriation and for other 
purposes specified in the bill. 

The House approved a base appropria- 
tion of $305,600,000 for the workloads 
related to an average of 2,900,000 per 
week. The Department of Labor ap- 
pealed this action to the Senate. In this 
appeal they made two points which had 
not been made clear to the House. These 
two points were that in 1958, when in- 
sured unemployment averaged 2,200,000 
per week, it had cost the State employ- 
ment security agencies $295 million to 
operate and that to process the same 
workload in 1959 would require $301,- 
400,000. The additional $6,400,000 is 
needed to pay for mandatory cost in- 
creases which were not paid in 1958. The 
largest of these items is $3,500,000 for 
postage due to the recent increase in 
postage rates passed by the Congress. 
This amount was not in the estimate as 
it was submitted by the President because 
the new postage law had not been passed 
when the estimates were prepared. 

The Senate approved a base appropri- 
ation of $301,400,000 which it considered 
to be adequate for an insured unemploy- 
ment average of 2,200,000 per week, the 
1958 experience. After considering the 
new facts presented to the Senate, I 
have come to the conclusion that a base 
appropriation of $301,400,000 for a 
weekly average of 2,200,000 insured un- 
employment is not unreasonable. 

However, the conferees have now rec- 
ommended that the State employment 
security agencies be required to handle 
2,500,000 claims per week for $301,- 
400,000. This is tantamount to saying 
to the agencies which pay unemploy- 
ment compensation and provide em- 
ployment service for millions of our peo- 
ple, “Do as much work as you did in 
1958 but you must do it with 4,000 fewer 
people.” This will mean delays in bene- 
fit payments, errors in the processing of 
claims as well as heavy layoffs in the 
State and local offices of the State em- 
ployment security agencies. Even worse 
it will mean layoffs at a time when 
every effort needs to be made to pay 
benefits promptly to unemployed work- 
ers and when efforts to place workers in 
jobs should be intensified. 
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I also would like to make the point 
that this is not coming out of the Fed- 
eral Treasury at all. It is paid for by 
a three-tenths of 1 percent assessment 
paid by the employers for the adminis- 
tration of these programs in all the 
States. I have talked this over with the 
members of the subcommittee, including 
the ranking Republican member of the 
subcommittee who is on his feet now. 
I yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LAIRD. I agree with the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island in what he has 
said and I believe he will agree with me 
that the language that is contained in 
this report is more restrictive than the 
language in the House bill. 

As the gentleman from Rhode Island 
has stated, the House and Senate ap- 
proved $325,600,000 which includes the 
supplemental amount of $20,600,000 for 
grants to States for unemployment 
compensation and employment service 
administration. 

The State employment security agen- 
cies are faced with a problem because 
they are required by the conference re- 
port to perform workloads related to an 
insured unemployment of 2,500,000 a 
week with the base appropriation of 
$301,400,000. In 1958 the States proc- 
essed an average of 2,200,000 claims per 
week at a cost of $295 million. In 1959 
there are about $6,400,000 worth of man- 
datory costs which will have to be paid 
even if the workload remains the same. 
The largest of these mandatory costs is 
$3,500,000 for postage due to the recent 
increase in rates passed by the Congress. 
This amount was not in the estimate 
submitted by the President. 

The State employment security agen- 
cies were able to pay unemployment ben- 
efits fairly promptly in 1958 because they 
diverted employees who normally per- 
formed employment service and tax col- 
lection functions and also took numerous 
short cuts. However, by any standard, 
service to the public was at what must 
be considered minimum levels. If the 
States are now requested to take an 
average of 300,000 more claims per week 
with the same number of employers that 
they had in 1958 it is obvious that there 
will be delays in benefit payments, sub- 
stantial errors in the processing of claims 
and heavy layoffs in the State and local 
offices of the State employment security 
agencies. ‘These layoffs will come at a 
time when the State agencies need to 
make every effort to pay benefits 
promptly and accurately to unemployed 
workers and when their employment 
services should make every effort to place 
workers in jobs. It is not good business 
to decrease job placement efforts be- 
cause workers will remain unemployed 
longer under such conditions. 

Mr. FOGARTY. The gentleman is 
entirely correct. 

Two or three things have happened, 
since we held hearings on the bill, that 
increase the cost of the administration 
of this program. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ALBERT). The time of the gentleman 
from Rhode Island has expired. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the gentleman 4 additional minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, may I say that the gen- 
tleman from Rhode Island is one of the 
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most expert parliamentarians in the 
House. He understands the procedure 
as well as or better than anybody I 
know. It is not necessary for me to 
remind the distinguished gentleman 
from Rhode Island that this is not sub- 
ject to change. This has not been 
brought back in disagreement. This is 
a conference report and the conference 
report must be voted up or down, how- 
ever necessary it may seem to be to make 
some revision at this late hour. It is 
utterly impossible to do that unless you 
vote down the conference report or re- 
commit it. The gentleman from New 
York, I thinx, is familiar with the situ- 
ation. 

Mr. TABER. The chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations has prob- 
ably stated the facts correctly. How- 
ever, I think we could correct it by some 
sort of communication from the chair- 
man of the two Appropriations Commit- 
tees a little later on, if we have to. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to say to my distinguished friend, 
the gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Focarty] that although the present par- 
liamentary situation is as described by 
the distinguished gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Cannon], as one of the con- 
ferees on thise bill, I entirely agree with 
the opening statement of the distin- 
guished gentleman from Rhode Island. 
Iam hopeful that in connection with the 
final appropriation bill, which will be 
the mutual security bill, something will 
be done to cure the situation the gentle- 
man has described. 

Mr. CANNON. The gentleman is dis- 
cussing a matter not before the House. 
There is nothing that can be done to 
change this item except to vote down 
the conference report or recommit it. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I knew 
at the time I rose on my feet I could not 
do anything about this matter today 
without voting down the conference re- 
port. I do not want to ask that the 
conference report be voted down, but I 
thought we might get agreement of some 
kind with the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, and the ranking 
minority member, whereby we could 
straighten out this inequity before this 
Congress adjourns. This, in my opinion, 
is a mistake that has been made by the 
conference committee, and it should be 
straightened out, even though we find 
ourselves in a difficult parliamentary 
situation. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. I spoke to the State di- 
rector in Illinois, and he says as far as 
the operation of his program is con- 
cerned it would be better if the appro- 
priation were voted down because of the 
limitation agreed on by the conferees. 
He says he does not know how he is go- 
ied to carry on his work with the limita- 

on. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I thought we might 
be able to get an agreement with the 
chairman of the Committee on Appropri- 
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ations [Mr. Cannon], along the line sug- 
gested by the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Rooney]. The President just yes- 
terday sent some additional requests for 
supplemental appropriations to Con- 
gress. This request is printed as Senate 
Document No. 117. I understand that 
these appropriations, if approved, will 
likely be included as a separate title in 
the mutual security appropriation bill. 
It would be entirely possible, and in my 
opinion most desirable, that the Senate 
include, either in the bill or their re- 
port, language which would correct this 
situation. It would, of course, be my 
hope and expectation that the House 
would agree with any such correction 
that the Senate might make. I reiter- 
ate that, because of the parliamentary 
situation, it was not my intention to try 
to get this matter corrected today but 
rather to secure an agreement with the 
chairman of the committee and the 
ranking minority member to use their 
influence in securing correction in con- 
nection with the remaining appropria- 
tion bill now pending in the Senate. 

Mr. LAIRD. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. FOGARTY. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. LAIRD. I just wanted to say that 
I wholeheartedly concur in the gentle- 
man’s suggestion and hope that it can 
be carried out. 

Mr. FOGARTY. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

This is not fair to the States, it is not 
fair to the program. It is not money 
that comes out of the Federal Treasury 
at all. Again I say this three-tenths of 
1 percent is paid by the employers to 
administer the program in the States. 
It does not belong to the Treasury. 

I wonder if the chairman would ac- 
cept language to change and modify 
this if the Senate agrees to modify it in 
connection with the supplemental items 
now pending? 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
want to embarrass the gentleman at all, 
but the gentleman’s subcommittee re- 
ported out a more restrictive figure than 
this. That is what we were going on. 
Their report contained a figure of 2.9 
million average insured unemployment 
to use as a base in determining the use 
of contingency funds, and the Senate 
report contained a figure of 2.2 million. 
The provision which the subcommittee, 
of which the distinguished gentleman 
from Rhode Island is the very effective 
and experienced chairman, sent over to 
the Senate contained the figure of 2.9 
million. But, the Senate had 2.2 mil- 
lion, so we compromised at 2.5 million. 
We compromised at a more favorable 
figure than the gentleman’s subcommit- 
tee recommended. Of course, it had to 
be agreed to by the managers on the part 
of the House and the managers on the 
part of the Senate. We were in unani- 
mous agreement. There was no objec- 
tion on either side. We adopted a more 
generous figure than the gentleman’s 
committee recommended. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Just to straighten 
out the record, the subcommittee of 
which I am chairman and the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. LAIRD], is the 
ranking member, did vote this out, but 
since the time we acted changes have 
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taken place; costs have increased. We 
passed an increase in postage rates, 
which means an additional $4 million 
which we had no knowledge of at that 
time. Rents have increased since we 
acted on the bill. And, there have been 
other increases since our subcommittee 
held hearings on this. 

Mr. CANNON. The subcommittee did 
not call it to the attention of the con- 
ferees, the subcommittee did not call it 
to the attention of the House, the sub- 
committee did not call it to the atten- 
tion of the full committee, so we pro- 
ceeded on the assumption that the fig- 
ure that the gentleman’s subcommittee 
recommended was the desirable figure. 
We had no information, no suggestion, 
that the conditions had changed or the 
gentleman’s subcommittee had changed 
or the gentleman himself had changed, 
so we went ahead on the assumption 
that: the figure he gave was the final 
figure, and we got even a more favorable 
figure than the gentleman recom- 
mended. 

Mr. FOGARTY. That is not so, be- 
cause the Senate amendment also re- 
duces the base appropriation by $4,- 
200,000 below the House bill and places 
that amount in the contingency fund. 
The House conferees agreed to that 
amendment and then compromised on 
the number of insured unemployment to 
be used as a base. So we have a more 
unfavorable bill, and the record shows 
it. When you pass this conference re- 
port you tell them to handle 2.5 million 
claims a week with practically the same 
money they had last year to handle 2.2 
million. It means that they are going 
to be short by 4,000 employees of being 
able to carry on the work on last year’s 
standards. It does not add up at all. 
When we have millions of people un- 
employed it is no time to lay off people 
so that their claims cannot even be han- 
dled properly. 

Mr. CANNON. The fact remains that 
the House managers secured a more 
favorable figure than the gentleman 
recommended. And it is also a fact 
that the total appropriations for this 
activity for 1959 is $75 million more 
than. was appropriated just 2 years ago 
for 1957. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I join 
with my colleague from Rhode Island 
(Mr. Focarty], in the position that he 
takes on this amendment underlying his 
objection to the agreement that an av- 
erage of 2,500,000 insured unemploy- 
ment shall be used as the base in deter- 
mining the availability of contingency 
funds for use by the States. 

This language is too restrictive. It 
forces the already overburdened em- 
ployees of State employment offices 
charged with the duties under the un- 
employment compensation fund to carry 
a heavier burden with the same amount 
of money. 

Mr. Speaker, from experiences in my 
own District, and I am sure that similar 
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conditions exist throughout the Nation, 
the State unemployment insurance of- 
fices have been taxed to capacity by the 
great number of unemployed in their 
respective areas. This has occasioned 
long lines and interminable hours of 
waiting by those who come in to sign 
for benefits under the Unemployment 
Insurance Act. Often times it is an ex- 
hausting and frustrating ordeal. Some 
of the offices are not equipped with suf- 
ficient facilities or space to give the 
applicants a decent place to wait or rest 
until their turn comes for their inter- 
views with the clerks. 

A failure to provide more funds for 
administration or to cut the workload 
will result in greater inconveniences than 
the existing intolerable conditions. 

Those who have suffered the calamity 
of the loss of their jobs and face little 
prospect of employment are entitled to 
better treatment than they now receive 
as they apply for their benefits. And by 
better treatment, I mean adequate fa- 
cilities and sufficient personnel to prop- 
erly handle the great numbers of appli- 
cants that daily visit these offices. 

The responsibility rests with the State 
governments to secure facilities that can 
adequately handle the many people who 
apply. The Federal Government has a 
responsibility of making available suf- 
ficient money to employ enough trained 
and efficient personnel. I hope that the 
Senate will take favorable action on this 
proposal. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to include with my remarks a news story 
from the Springfield Daily News on Mon- 
day, August 18, under a three-column 
headline “DES Critics Swamp Sponsor 
of Petition” which underscores my po- 
sition in this matter. 

DES Critics SWAMP SPONSOR OF PETITION 

A Newland Street woman who got 101 
waiting claimants to sign an on-the-spot 
petition against local Division of Employ- 
ment Security methods today had to call 
for help. 

Mrs. Marie Roberti, who contended that 
the Worthington Street office has set up a 
“breadline” treatment of claimants, today 
said she has been deluged with approxi- 
mately 70 telephone calls since Friday when 
the petition was signed as the claimant stood 
in line. 

The petition organizer said that she has 
listened to all kinds of complaints from 
people against DES. 

Since the telephone has not stopped ring- 
ing, according to the harried woman, she has 
asked that complaints be referred to State 
representatives since she is unable to keep 
up with the number of irate calls coming 
in to her. 

At the same time she contended that the 
long lines do not just occur on Friday as 
DES officials contend, holding that she found 
a line outside the office today. 

She has sent out her petition urging in- 
vestigation of conditions here to Governor 
Furcolo and asked State representatives to 
keep an eye on its course in Boston. 

Eugene Sweeny, DES manager here, said the 
lines on Friday will be offered space inside 
the 339 Worthington Street office, but he 
thought they would be better off standing 
outside since the facility just doesn’t have 
the room to accommodate a large turnout, 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I move 


the previous question. 
The previous question was ordered. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the House con- 
sider en bloc those amendments which 
are in technical disagreement on which 
the House managers will offer a motion 
to recede and concur, numbered as fol- 
lows: 9, 16, 20, 25, 29, 40, 48, 56, 62, 65, 
85, 89, 90, 91, 92, 93, 94, 97, 98, 118, 125, 
and 126. 

I am excluding from the motion 
which is at the desk, amendment No, 36. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, is it clearly understood 
that in the motion to be offered amend- 
ment No. 36 is excluded? 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, that will 
come up for a separate vote. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The 
Clerk will report the first amendment in 
disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 9: Page 5, line 13, 
insert: 

“War Shipping Administration liquidation 

“Notwithstanding the last proviso under 
this head in the Department of Commerce 
and Related Agencies Appropriation Act, 
1959, the funds made available under said 
head shall remain available until June 30, 
1959, for payment of benefits to disabled 
seamen under crew life and injury and sec- 
ond seamen's war risk insurance policies 
and for payments under the act of Septem- 
ber 30, 1944 (58 Stat. 758): Provided, That 
after these payments shall have been made, 
the unexpended balance remaining in this 
account is hereby rescinded and shall be 
covered into the Treasury.” 

Senate amendment No. 16: Page 9, line 8, 
insert: 

“General provision 

“Subparagraph (a) of section 606 of the 
Defense Appropriation Act, 1959, is amended 
by deleting ‘$245’ and inserting in lieu there- 
of 8265. 

Senate amendment No. 20: Page 16, line 
21, insert: 

“EXECUTIVE MANSION AND GROUNDS 
“Extraordinary alterations and repairs 
“For extraordinary alterations, repairs, 

furniture, and furnishings of the Executive 
Mansion and grounds, to be expended as the 
President may determine, notwithstanding 
any other provisions of this or any other act, 
$100,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended.” 

Senate amendment No. 25: Page 18, line 4, 
insert: 2 

“FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO THE PRESIDENT 
“Translation of publications and scientific 
cooperation 

For purchase of foreign currencies, pur- 
suant to section 104 (k) of the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act of 
1954, as amended, for disseminating scientific 
and technological information and support- 
ing scientific activities overseas, $5,100,000, 
to remain available until expended.” 
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Senate amendment No. 29: Page 19, line 15, 

insert: 
“Hospital facilities in the District of 
Columbia 

“For an additional amount for expenses 
necessary in carrying out the provisions of 
the act of August 7, 1946 (60 Stat. 896), as 
amended, authorizing the establishment of a 
hospital center in the District of Columbia, 
including grants to private agencies for hos- 
pital facilities in said District, $1,020,000, to 
remain available until expended: Provided, 
That this paragraph shall be effective only 
upon the enactment into law of S. 3259, 85th 
Congress.” 

Senate amendment No. 40: Page 24, line 1, 
insert: 

“Soldiers’ and sailors’ civil relief 


“For an additional amount for ‘Soldiers’ 
and sailors’ civil relief,’ $1,300,000 to remain 
available until expended.” 

Senate amendment No. 48: Page 26, line 11, 
strike out lines 11 through 16, and insert: 

“For an additional amount, $50,000 and not 
to exceed $20,000 and not to exceed $25,000 
of the appropriations under this head in the 
Department of the Interior and Related 
Agencies Appropriation Acts, 1957 and 1958 
(Public Laws 573, 84th Cong. and 85-77) 
respectively, shall be available during the 
current fiscal year for reimbursements to the 
District of Columbia for benefit payments 
made for those fiscal years pursuant to the 
act of August 21, 1957 (71 Stat. 399): Pro- 
vided, That any costs in excess of the 
amounts stated herein shall be reimbursed 
from this appropriation for the current fiscal 
year.” 

Senate amendment No. 56: Page 29, line 15, 
insert: 

“HUDSON-CHAMPLAIN CELEBRATION COMMISSION 


“For expenses necessary to carry out the 
provisions of the act of August 8, 1958 (Public 
Law 85-614), $50,000, to remain available un- 
til March 1, 1960.” 

Senate amendment No. 62: Page 31, line 16, 
insert: 

“For an additional amount, fiscal year 1958, 
for ‘Salaries and expenses’, for payment of 
retroactive pay increases granted by admin- 
istrative action for the maintenance and 
administrative staff, comparable to those au- 
thorized by the Federal Employees Salary In- 
crease Act of 1958 (Public Law 85-462, ap- 
proved June 20, 1958), $15,000.” 

Senate amendment No. 65: Page 32, line 3, 
insert: 

“For an additional amount, fiscal year 
1958, for ‘Salaries and expenses’, for pay- 
ment of retroactive pay increases granted by 
administrative action, comparable to those 
authorized by the Federal Employees Salary 
Increase Act of 1958 (Public Law 85-462, 
approved June 20, 1958), $182,500.” 

Senate amendment No. 85: Page 36, line 2, 
insert: 

“Committee on rules and administration 

“For compiling, preparing, and indexing 
material for the Senate Manual, $200, which 
amount may be paid as additional compen- 
sation to any employee of the United States.” 

Senate amendment No. 89: Page 36, line 12, 
insert: 

“Miscellaneous items 


“For an additional amount for miscella- 
neous items, fiscal year 1958, $50,000, to be 
derived by transfer from the appropriation 
‘Salaries, officers and employees, Senate,’ 
fiscal year 1958.” 

Senate amendment No. 90: Page 36, line 17, 
insert: 

“Stationery (revolving fund) 

“For an additional amount for stationery 
for committees of the Senate, $300, to re- 
main available until expended.” ` 
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Senate amendment No. 91: Page 36, line 21, 
insert: 


“For payment to Katharine McVey, widow 
of William E. McVey, late a Representative 
from the State of Illinois, $22,500.” 

Senate amendment No. 92: Page 37, line 8, 
insert: 

“CAPITOL BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 


“Extension of additional Senate Office 
Building site 
“To enable the Architect of the Capitol, 
under the direction of the Senate Office 
Building Commission, to carry out the pro- 
visions of Public Law 85-591, 85th Congress, 
relating to the acquisition of property in 
square 725 in the District of Columbia, in- 
cluding necessary incidental expenses, $625,- 
000, to remain available until expended.” 
Senate amendment No. 93: Page 38, line 1, 
insert: 
“LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


“Preservation oj early American motion 
pictures 


“For expenses necessary to enable the Li- 
brarian of Congress to provide for the con- 
version to safety base film of the George 
Kleine collection of nitrate film, and the 
paper prints of early American motion pic- 
tures now in the custody of the Library, 
$60,000.” 

Senate amendment No. 94: Page 38, line 8, 
insert: 

“GENERAL PROVISIONS 


“Subsection (b) of section 502 of the Mu- 
tual Security Act of 1954, as amended, is 
amended as follows: 

“After the words ‘House of Representa- 
tives’ the first time they appear, insert ‘and 
the Select Committee on Astronautics and 
Space Exploration of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Special Committee on 
Space and Astronautics of the Senate.““ 

Senate amendment No. 97: Page 40, line 5, 
insert: “Provided further, That of the funds 
appropriated herein, $2 million shall be 
transferred to and merged with funds ap- 
propriated to the National Science Foun- 
dation.” 

Senate amendment No, 98: Page 40, line 8, 
insert: “Provided further, That $3 million of 
the funds appropriated in this paragraph 
shall be available only upon the enactment 
of S. 4273 or H. R. 13749 for research and 
development costs in connection with agree- 
ments for cooperation with the European 
Atomic Energy Community.” 

Senate amendment No. 118: Page 45, line 
19, insert: 


“Contribution for annuity benefits 


“For reimbursement (not heretofore 
made), pursuant to section 6 of the act of 
August 21, 1957 (71 Stat. 399), and effective 
in accordance with section 8 of such act, to 
the District of Columbia, on a monthly 
basis, for benefit payments made from reve- 
nues of the District of Columbia to or for 
members of the White House Police force 
and such members of the United States 
Secret Service Division as have been or may 
hereafter become entitled to benefits under 
the Policemen and Firemen’s Retirement and 
Disability Act, such amounts as hereafter 
may be necessary: Provided, That hereafter 
the appropriation granted under this head 
in the Treasury Department Appropriation 
Act, 1951 (64 Stat. 638), shall not be avail- 
able.” 

Senate amendment No. 125: Page 48, line 
12, insert: 

“Sec. 1601. The provisions of title II of 
Public Law 85-472, approved June 30, 1958, 
shall apply also to costs in the fiscal year 
1957 and 1958 of pay increases granted by or 
pursuant to Public Law 85-584 and 85- 
and 85- : Provided, That for the purposes 
of this paragraph the limitation for the 
warranting of appropriations and transfer- 
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of appropriations contained in section 
206 (b) of title II of Public Law 85-472 shall 
be extended to September 30, 1958: Pro- 
vided further, That the portion of this para- 
graph applicable to teachers and pension 
increases for policemen, firemen, and their 
widows and orphans shall be effective only 
upon enactment into law of H. R. 13132 and 
H. R. 7450, or similar legislation.” 

Senate amendment No. 126: Page 48, line 
25, insert: 

“Sec. 1602. No part of the funds appro- 
priated in this (or any other) act shall be 
used to pay (1) any person, firm, or corpo- 
ration, or any combinations of persons, firms, 
or corporations, to conduct a study or to 
plan when and how or in what circum- 
stances the Government of the United 
States should surrender this country and its 
people to any foreign power, (2) the salary 
or compensation of any employee or official 
of the Government of the United States who 
proposes or contracts or who has entered 
into contracts for the making of studies or 
plans for the surrender by the Government 
of the United States of this country and its 
people to any foreign power in any event or 
under any circumstances.” 


Mr. CANNON (interrupting the read- 
ing). Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the further reading of the 
amendments be disposed with and that 
they be printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate 
numbered 9, 16, 20, 25, 29, 40, 48, 56, 62, 
65, 85, 89, 90, 91, 92, 93, 94, 97, 98, 118, 
125, and 126, and concur therein. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the next amendment in disagree- 
ment. : 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 2: Page 2, line 8, 
insert “of which $1 million shall be appor- 
tioned pursuant to section 3679 of the Re- 
vised Statutes, as amended, for the control 
of outbreaks of insects and diseases to the 
extent necessary to meet emergency condi- 
tions.” 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the House recede and concur in the Sen- 
ate amendment with an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. CANNON moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 2, and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the sum of 51.000, 000“ named in said 
amendment, insert “$500,000.” 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 7: Page 3, line 25, 
insert: “: Provided further, That no part 
of any appropriation herein shall be used for 
the land acquisition for, or the construction 
of, an access road to such airport which 
when completed would directly connect with 
the George Washington Memorial Parkway.” 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede and concur in 
the Senate amendment with an amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. CaNNoN moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment 
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of the Senate numbered 7, and concur 
therein with an amendment, as follows: In 
lieu of the matter proposed by said amend- 
ment insert: “: Provided further, That no 
part of any appropriation herein shall be 
used for land acquisition for an access road 
to such airport until the Secretary of Com- 
merce has made a report to the Appropria- 
tions Committees of Congress as to the need 
of an access road as a necessary approach 
to said airport which will, when completed, 
directly connect with the George Washing- 
ton Memorial Parkway.” 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the next amendment in disagree- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 14: Page 7, line 18, 
insert the following: 


“Salaries and Expenses 


“For necessary expenses, not otherwise 
provided for, of the Small Business Adminis- 
tration, including expenses of attendance 
at meetings concerned with the purposes 
of this appropriation and hire of passenger 
motor vehicles, $3,775,000, and in addition 
there may be transferred to this appropria- 
tion not to exceed $11,700,000 from the re- 
volving fund, Small Business Administra- 
tion, and not to exceed $825,000 from the 
fund for liquidation of Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation loans, Small Business Ad- 
ministration, for administrative expenses 
in connection with activities financed under 
said funds: Provided, That the amount au- 
thorized for transfer from the revolving 
fund, Small Business Administration, may 
be increased, with the approval of the 
Bureau of the Budget, by such amount as 
may be required to finance administrative 
expenses incurred in the making of disaster 
loans: Provided further, That 15 per centum 
of the amount authorized to be transferred 
from the revolving fund, Small Business 
Administration, shall be apportioned for use, 
pursuant to section 3679 of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended, only in such amounts 
and at such times as may be necessary to 
carry out the business loan program: Pro- 
vided further, That $1,000,000 of the amount 
herein appropriated shall be available only 
upon enactment into law of S. 3651, 85th 
Congress.” 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede and concur in the 
Senate amendment with an amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. CANNON moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment 
of the Senate numbered 14, and concur 
therein with an amendment, as follows: In 
lieu of the matter proposed by said amend- 
ment insert: 

“SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


“For necessary expenses, not otherwise 
provided for, of the Small Business Admin- 
istration, including expenses of attendance 
at meetings concerned with the purposes of 
this appropriation and hire of passenger 
motor vehicles, $3,500,000; and in addition 
there may be transferred to this appropria- 
tion not to exceed $11,060,000 from the re- 
volving fund, Small Business Administra- 
tion, and not to exceed $825,000 from the 
fund for liquidation of Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation loans, Small Business Ad- 
ministration, for administrative expenses in 
connection with activities financed under 
said funds: Provided, That the amount au- 
thorized for transfer from the revolving fund, 
Small Business Administration, may be in- 
creased, with the approval of the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget, by such amount 
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(not exceeding $500,000) as may be required 
to finance administrative expenses incurred 
in the making of disaster loans: Provided 
further, That 10 percent of the amount au- 
thorized to be transferred from the revolving 
fund, Small Business Administration, shall 
be apportioned for use, pursuant to section 
3679 of the Revised Statutes, as amended, 
only in such amounts and at such times 
as may be necessary to carry out the busi- 
ness loan program: Provided further, That 
$1 million of the amount herein appropri- 
ated shall be available only upon enactment 
into law of S. 3651, 85th Congress.” 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the next amendment in disagree- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 15: Page 8, line 

19, insert the following: 
“Revolving fund 

“For additional capital for the revolving 
fund authorized by the Small Business Act 
of 1953, as amended, to be available without 
fiscal year limitations, 215,000,000: Pro- 
vided, That $50,000,000 of this amount shall 
be available only upon enactment into law 
of S. 3651, 85th Congress.” 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede and concur in 
the Senate amendment with an amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. CANNON moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 15, and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the sum of “$215,000,000" named in said 
amendment, insert “$200,000,000.” 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the next amendment in disagree- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 22: Page 17, line 

4, insert the following: 
“Salaries and expenses 

“For an additional amount for necessary 
expenses of the Office of Defense and Civilian 
Mobilization, $2,915,000: Provided, That this 
appropriation shall be available for the pur- 
poses set forth under the appropriations 
granted for the fiscal year 1959, under the 
headings “Salaries and expenses”, Office of 
Defense Mobilization, and “Operations”, 
Federal Civil Defense Administration.” 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede and concur in the 
Senate amendment with an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. CANNON moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 22, and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the matter dropped by said amendment 
insert: 

“Salaries and expenses 

“For an additional amount for necessary 
expenses of the Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization, $2,500,000: Provided, That this 
appropriation shall be available for the pur- 
poses set forth under the appropriations 
granted for the fiscal year 1959, under the 
headings ‘Salaries and expenses’, Office of 
Defense Mobilization, and ‘Operations’, 
Federal Civil Defense Administration.” 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the next amendment in disagree- 
ment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 23: Page 17, line 
12, insert the following: 

“Federal contributions 

“For an additional amount for ‘Federal 
contributions’ including financial contribu- 
tions to the States pursuant to section 205 
of the Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950, as 
amended, to be equally matched with State 
funds, $4,000,000: Provided, That funds 
appropriated under this head in the Inde- 
pendent Offices Appropriation Act, 1958, 
shall be available for the purposes of this 
appropriation.” 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House insist on its disagreement 
to the Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the next amendment in disagree- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 24: Page 17, line 
20, insert the following: 

“Emergency supplies and equipment 

“For an additional amount for ‘Emergency 
supplies and equipment’, including procure- 
ment, as authorized by subsection (h) of 
section 201 of the Federal Civil Defense Act 
of 1950, as amended, $2 million: Provided, 
That funds appropriated under this head in 
the Independent Offices Appropriation Act of 
1958 shall be available for the purposes of 
this appropriation.” 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede and concur in the 
Senate amendment with an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. CANNON moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 24, and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed by said amendment in- 
sert: 

“Emergency supplies and equipment 

“For an additional amount for ‘Emergency 
supplies and equipment’, including procure- 
ment, as authorized by subsection (h) of 
section 201 of the Federal Civil Defense Act 
of 1950, as amended, $2 million.” 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the next amendment in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 36; page 22, line 19, 
insert the following: “No appropriation may 
be made to the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration unless previously au- 
thorized by legislation hereafter enacted by 
the Congress.” 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede and concur in the 
Senate amendment. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, I am op- 
posed to this motion, and I should like to 
have time to discuss the opposition to 
this proposal. Could the gentleman 
yield to those of us who do oppose it 30 
minutes? 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, this is the 
matter I discussed earlier. It involves 
the provision which was offered to the 
supplemental appropriation bill on the 
floor of the other body. As I read the 
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debate on the military construction ap- 
propriation bill on the floor of the other 
body, I find this statement by the 
author of the amendment and I quote: 

I have talked with members of the staff of 
the space committee which met this morn- 
ing in connection with the question of au- 
thorization. On behalf of that committee, 
I offer an amendment. 


That was this amendment. Appar- 
ently, this particular amendment had no 
real consideration by the appropriations 
committee in the other body. Appar- 
ently it was sponsored by the staff of the 
space committee in the other body. It 
completely repeals the basic law which 
the Congress approved less than a 
month ago for the establishment of the 
Space Agency. 

Here is a copy of the basic law. We 
included a provision, section 307 (a) and 
(b) which said, in effect, that there 
should be a special authorization for 
any construction project that involved 
more than $250,000. In addition, it said 
that there should be a special authoriza- 
tion for any land acquisition. 

By the inclusion of that provision in 
the basic space legislation, we said that 
the NASA shall have authority for re- 
search and development just like we give 
to the Army, Navy, and Air Force in 
continuing appropriations without an 
annual authorization. This new agency 
is going to handle matters of equal im- 
portance to our missile program. I fail 
to see why we should require this agency 
to have an annual authorization bill. 

We do not require the Defense Depart- 
ment and we do not require any one of 
the many other agencies of the Federal 
Government involved in this kind of work 
to have an annual authorization. The 
practical effect of this amendment will be 
to hamstring, to slow down, and curtail 
the acceleration of our missile and satel- 
lite programs, particularly our civilian 
or nonmilitary efforts on research and 
development for satellites. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield. 

Mr. ARENDS. That is the very thing 
we are trying to avoid at this particular 
time in the face of such conditions as 
exist today. We are trying to avoid any 
slowdown that would be brought about 
by any such procedure as this. That is 
why I support wholeheartedly the posi- 
tion that the gentleman from Michigan 
has taken. But, can the gentleman 
answer this question for me, and I know 
that he does not know what goes on 
in the minds of the members of the staff 
of the other body, but I would like to 
know one good reason for this language 
being put in this bill like this. Iam at 
a loss to understand. 

Mr. FORD. I have been trying to 
recollect whether there is any other simi- 
lar agency that has to come up here once 
a year to get an authorization for re- 
search and development. I do not know 
of such an agency. The only annual 
authorization bill with which I am fa- 
miliar is our mutual security bill. We 
do not require the Army, the Navy, and 
Air Force to come in here and get an au- 
thorization to do their research and de- 
velopment work on missiles. We do not 
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require any other agency that I know of 
to get such annual authority. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield. 

Mr. TABER. I am going to suggest 
to the gentleman that he ask unanimous 
consent that this amendment No. 36 be 
reported by the Clerk so that the mem- 
bership may understand just what it 
means. 

Mr. FORD. As I understand the par- 
liamentary situation, and I have checked 
with the Parliamentarian, if we want to 
reject the inclusion of this amendment 
in the law, we must vote down the mo- 
tion to recede and concur. If we vote 
down the motion to recede and concur, 
then a motion can be offered, and I 
have such a motion at the Clerk’s desk, 
to move that the House insist on its 
disagreement with the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 36. 

Mr. TABER. That is correct, but I 
think that if the amendment was re- 
ported by the Clerk as it is here in the 
bill, the membership would be able to 
see just exactly what they will be voting 
0 


n. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the gentleman from Michigan 2 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.FORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Clerk read 
amendment No. 36, which is in disagree- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment 36: Page 22, line 19, insert: 
“No appropriation may be made to the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administration 
unless previously authorized by legislation 
hereafter enacted by the Congress.” 


Mr. FORD. May I repeat again: In 
the basic space legislation which was 
approved unanimously by this Congress 
less than a month ago, we took care of 
the authorization problems which re- 
quire special action by the Congress. 
This provision in this bill completely 
nullifies the provision in the law which 
we passed 30 days ago. 

If this language which is in disagree- 
ment is included, before the Space 
Agency can hire 1 clerk, 1 single clerk 
to do some typing, they have to come 
to Congress and get an authorization 
by the Congress on an annual basis. 
If they want to make one contract with 
a university or a private research or- 
ganization for the most important thing 
that is to be done in satellite work, they 
have got to get an annual authorization 
by the Congress. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FORD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD. The gentleman from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. Hays] and I were in Eng- 
land in the late summer of 1944 when 
Hitler sent across his first V-2’s. That 
was just 2 months or so after our Ex- 
peditionary Force had left England to 
land in Normandy. It was said in all 
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quarters that had Hitler been able to 
launch his V-2 just 4 months earlier, he 
might have won the war. Are we here 
today to take chances on 4, 6, 8 months, 
or a year of delay in this most important 
field? 

Mr. KEATING. The gentleman is so 
right, as is the gentleman from Michi- 
gan—if the gentleman will yield; and 
while the gentleman from Michigan said 
this involves civilian advances in this 
field, yet between the civilian and the 
military the difference is so little that 
delay might have a very adverse effect 
on our national defense effort if these 
people have to come up here on every 
single item and ask an authorization 
before they can get an appropriation. 

Mr. FORD. We all know that the 
‘authorization legislation for the mutual- 
security program and the appropriation 
bill for the mutual-security program are 
the slowest-moving proposals in the Con- 
gress each year. 

It means that if you require the Space 
Agency to go through this tortuous proc- 
ess you are going to hold back a lot 
longer than necessary the effort this 
country is making in the satellite and 
missile field. 

Mr, CANNON. Mr. Sp.-ker, I yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Sisk]. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I hesitate to 
rise in opposition to our Appropriations 
Committee because certainly they do an 
outstanding job and they do a lot of hard 
work. However, in this particular 
amendment under discussion here I wish 
to endorse everything that the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Forp] has said. 
I feel that it definitely represents a dan- 
ger to an agency that I think can be the 
most effective force in the immediate 
future that we have created in a great 
many years. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LAIRD. I would like to make just 
one slight correction. This amendment 
is not an amendment of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee or the Senate 
Appropriations Committee; it was offered 
on the floor of the Senate by the majority 
leader at the request of the staff of the 
Senate Space Committee. 

Mr. SISK. I appreciate the correction 
made by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 
I know, of course, that it was not pro- 
posed by the Appropriations Committee 
of the House, but that the particular lan- 
guage under discussion came about from 
action in the other body. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. I would 
like to concur in what the gentleman is 
saying, and I want to point out to the 
House that the distinguished gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Forp], has won a 
reputation here for a healthy respect for 
the taxpayer’s dollar and a very great 
alertness to our national defense needs. 

It seems to me the significant thing 
here is that while those who concocted 
this language did not intend to ham- 
string our efforts, the fact remains every 
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member of the committee of this House 
which dealt with this urgent problem, 
Democrats and Republicans alike, have 
stated here that this language, if it sur- 
vives, will hamstring us in this missile 
and satellite field. 

Mr. SISK. I thank the gentleman 
from New York for his contribution. I 
am in complete agreement with him and 
that is the point in my taking the floor. 

I would like to discuss for a moment 
the action taken by your select Commit- 
tee on Astronautics and Space during 
the last 5 or 6 months. That committee, 
under the able leadership of our majority 
leader, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. McCormack], considered this 
particular problem at great length. The 
language which was written into the 
original authorizing bill setting up the 
new Space Agency was gone over with a 
fine-tooth comb. The gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Forp], the gentleman 
from California [Mr. McDonoucu], and 
the other gentlemen on my side will 
agree that that is true and that we did, 
from time to time, make some changes in 
the language. We realized the impor- 
tance of permitting this agency to act 
quickly and expeditiously to do the 
things that were necessary, realizing 
that they must have freedom of action; 
yet at the same time we were concerned 
with protecting the taxpayer’s dollar, 
and we did set up provisions providing 
for authorization, for the purchase of 
substantial real estate, equipment, or 
buildings where there was a substantial 
amount of money involved. 

Mr, KEATING. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. The gentleman will 
remember that we spent hours and hours 
in discussing this matter, whether the 
$250 million was the correct amount or 
whether we should have any limitation. 
We went over this with a fine-tooth 
comb. 

Mr. SISK. I agree with the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. The gentleman 
will agree also that one of those of the 
committee who was most insistent that 
this agency have everything possible to 
step up its program to meet the Russian 
threat was the majority leader [Mr. Mc- 
Cormack]. If he were here this morn- 
ing I think he would be down in the 
well of the House supporting the same 
question. 


Mr. SISK. I may say to the gentle- 


man I thoroughly agree with him. That 
is one of the reasons I am down here, 
although I feel my inability to carry the 
ball to the extent that he has done be- 
fore the House in connection with this 
new agency. We all owe him a debt of 
gratitude for the work he has done. 
Now, let us not do something that will 
tend to tie the hands and destroy the 
effectiveness of this new agency which 
we are all depending on to win for us not 
only a propaganda victory but to win for 
us some real achievement in the space 
field and in the field of aeronautics, in 
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a field which will have a material effect 
on the national defense of our country. 
For these reasons, Mr. Speaker, I hope 
that the motion offered by the gentle- 
man from Missouri will be defeated. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California has expired. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. THOMAS]. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, let me 
discuss this briefly. There is nothing 
partisan about this matter. We are all 
together in the same boat. One of my 
able and distinguished friends raised 
another point that there was not enough 
money in here. But let me confine my 
remarks to this language and let me 
read it to you: 

No appropriation may be made to the 
National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration unless previously author- 
ized by legislation hereafter enacted by 
the Congress. 

Now, let us see what the history of 
this language is. This language was 
put in by the Senate. It is my under- 
standing that the very able Senate mi- 
nority leader offered the amendment on 
the Senate floor, and it was adopted 
by a big vote. If I am in error, I stand 
corrected, but that is my understanding: 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a correction? 

Mr. THOMAS. By all means, for a 
correction. 

Mr. FORD. The amendment was 
offered by the majority leader. There 
was no rolleall. It was accepted by a 
voice vote in the other body. 

Mr. THOMAS. Well, did I make an 
untrue statement? 

Mr. FORD. You said, 
leader.” 

Mr. THOMAS. I beg your pardon. I 
mean the majority leader, the Honor- 
able LYNDON JOHNSON of Texas. 

Well, now, why did they adopt this 
language? Let us look at it. The good 
old legislative committee of this House, 
than which there are no finer men in 
this body, virtually gave away all the 
power of the House of Representatives. 
To whom? To the committee or to the 
House or to the Senate or to the Con- 
gress? No. To the executive branch 
of the Government. And, I do not mean 
to be partisan; I do not care if he is a 
Democrat or a Republican. The legisla- 
tive committees of the House and Senate 
gave away, gentlemen, the authority of 
the House and the Senate. They gave 
it to the executive, and the only way 
you are going to get some of that au- 
thority back is by this language, and, 
gentlemen, that is true. 

Furthermore, let us see how many 
big scientific agencies we have in this 
Government. Now I am talking sense 
to you. You have the Atomic Energy 
Commission. You have spent almost 
$50 billion on that agency. And, did you 
give away your authority there like you 
did here? Of course you did not. Then 
we have the National Science Founda- 
tion that is costing you around $100 
million this year. And, they are 
nothing but the finest scientists in the 
world. Did you give away your author- 
ity there? No. Do you require them 
to come and justify their money? Do 
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you know how much money we have 
given this crowd this year for research 
alone? In this bill you wanted $182 
million, and your committee gave them 
$150 million for research alone plus an- 
other $25 million for real estate plus 
another $5 million for salaries, and in 
addition to that they had from the 
NACA another $80 million. And, the 
House of Representatives says to these 
agencies every year: “Submit your pro- 
gram. How much money do you want?” 
And, we give it to them. You are not 
being unduly harsh with this crowd. 
What is wrong with them coming over 
and letting the Congress determine? 
After all, we do the legislating. 

Gentlemen, we are making a moun- 
tain out of a molehill. This amend- 
ment protects what? The authority 
and the prerogatives and the jurisdic- 
tion of the Congress; that is all it does. 
Is there anything wrong if they come in 
here and submit their requests? Every 
agency .does that every year. Two 
hundred and fifty million dollars or $300 
million have already been justified. 
What is wrong with that, gentlemen? 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Has the gentle- 
man read this language that is in dis- 
pute and that we are about to vote upon? 
Reading the language in the last line 
“by. legislation hereinafter enacted by 
the Congress.” Now, that language is 
a veto, if you please, a repealer amend- 
ment to the action that this Congress 
approved a short time ago. 

Mr. THOMAS. Is there anything 
wrong in the Congress legislating? 
Whose duty is it to legislate, the Execu- 
tive’s or that of the legislative branch? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. THomas] has 
expired. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. TABER]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
say that the Congress should under- 
stand just what this situation is. I am 
taking this time because I feel that the 
conferees made a mistake in agreeing 
to move to recede and concur in this 
language. If their language had been 
of the character that simply meant that 
they should receive no appropriations 
that had not been authorized by pre- 
vious action of the Congress, if the 
word “hereafter” were out, I would not 
mind at all, and I do not think anybody 
else would because then these people 
could come up with an annual estimate 
or any other estimate that they might 
have to submit in between. But to un- 
dertake to repeal all of this language, 
to tell this agency which has just been 
set up that they cannot do anything or 
have any application for an appropria- 
tion in a regular annual way, the way 
other agencies in the Government pro- 
ceed, I think would be a mistake. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, will the 


gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. FORD. Of course, the Army, the 


Navy and the Air Force in their research 
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and development programs do not get 
annual legislative authority before they 
ask for an appropriation. They have 
the authority to come up and ask the 
Committee on Appropriations on an an- 
nual basis for research and development 
funds. This language that was included 
in the conference report makes the 
Space Agency go through the Congres- 
sional process twice each year and ap- 
pear before four committees annually. It 
will absolutely hamper, hinder them, 
and I think slow down their efforts to do 
a real job in our space program. 

Mr. TABER. It seems to me that 
the House should say that they do not 
expect this language to be passed. 
Frankly, under section 307 of the law 
that was passed by the Congress there 
is an authorization for appropriation: 
They cannot get any appropriation in 
any way except by coming to the Con- 
gress and asking for it. If the law under 
which they are operating were a blanket 
authority to dig into the Treasury, that 
would be another story. But it is not 
that. It is a limited authority. It au- 
thorizes appropriations to be made, and 
those appropriations should not be made 
without very careful consideration by 
the committees of the Congress that 
have to consider them. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. KEATING. Supplementing what 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
ForD] said, I know of no agency that 
has been put through any such wringer 
as this, that is required to get an au- 
thorization and then an appropriation 
on the ordinary run-of-the-mill items 
for that agency; am I correct in that? 

Mr. TABER. That is right; there is 
no question about it. 

Mr. KEATING. The gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. THomas] has indicated that 
the Congress should have control over 
this, and we agree to that. 

Mr. TABER. But we do have control 
over it. 

Mr. KEATING. We do, through the 
Committee on Appropriations. What we 
are objecting to is that this hamstring- 
ing operation requires their going before 
two committees. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. McDONOUGH. I think the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Taser] has 
made very clear that the word “here- 
after” in the amendment is the key 
point. If the “hereafter” were removed, 
the language would not be necessary at 
all, because we have the authorization 
in the original bill. 

Mr. TABER. The language would not 
be necessary anyway, because we already 
have limiting language in the authoriza- 
tion act. 

Mr. McDONOUGH, That is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. If this language were 
being considered originally in the House, 
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it would go out on a point of order, 
would it not? 

Mr. TABER. Yes. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. JUDD, Everybody agrees with 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. THOMAS] 
that the Congress wants to keep full 
control of the expenditure of money. 
He rightly says that for every clerk that 
is hired, the agency in question has to 
come back to us for appropriations. 
That will be true of this new agency if 
this language is stricken out; the only 
difference is that they—just like other 
agencies—will not have to come back 
each year for a reauthorization. If this 
Senate language is stricken out, the 
Congress still will have control of the 
expenditures of the agency. Is not that 
correct? 

Mr. TABER. That is correct. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope the House will re- 
fuse to concur in this amendment. 

Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, Senate 
amendment No. 36 to H. R. 13450 would 
defeat the purposes of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Act enacted into 
law less than a month ago. That act 
was carefully drawn after extensive 
hearings and after meticulous considera- 
tion was given to all its provisions, in- 
cluding those related to appropriations. 
The membership of the Select Commit- 
tee on Astronautics was unanimous in 
supporting the act as drawn, and both 
Houses passed the act without dissent, 
I cannot imagine that the Members 
really wish to reverse a decision so care- 
fully considered and which brought such 
credit to the Congress. I cannot im- 
agine that the Congress which has 
shown real understanding in pressing for 
a strong national space program would 
accept a hobbling and crippling ma- 
chinery of control which will impede the 
new administration in its efforts to dem- 
onstrate world leadership in the develop- 
ment of the space sciences, 

There can be no thought, upon re- 
flection, that the Congress would sur- 
render any real part of its responsibili- 
ties to the executive branch through fail- 
ure to adopt this rider. The power over 
appropriations is unimpaired. 

This amendment would require the 
busy officials of the new space adminis- 
tration each year to justify to four dif- 
ferent committees every penny they need 
to spend. This is close to an impossible 
burden if they are also to have time to 
develop and to operate a comprehensive 
program in space technology and related 
matters. I would not want to burden 
them this way, and I think the events on 
this floor this afternoon make clear that 
my colleagues of the select committee 
who have given so much attention to 
this matter of organization and manage- 
ment share this view. 

For any Member who does not recall 
the language of the Space Act as passed, 
provision is already made that authori- 
zations are required for each specific 
construction and equipment budget 
item of $250,000 or more. Rejection of 
this Senate amendment to this appro- 
priation bill will not alter these re- 
quirements in the least. The general 
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authorization covering other expendi- 
tures provided by the Space Act is in 
keeping with normal practices for other 
Government agencies. 

Mr. Speaker, this Congress has made 
a splendid, bipartisan start toward the 
formulation of a comprehensive and ef- 
fective program for the exploration and 
development of space. We should not 
in any way sabotage that program by 
means of restricting riders and amend- 
ments such as this one. I feel certain 
the overwhelming majority of this body 
do not want to constrict our outer space 
efforts and will decisively defeat this 
amendment. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion. 

Mr. FORD. On that, Mr. Speaker, I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 126, nays 236, not voting 67, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 183] 
YEAS—126 
Abbitt Pascell Murray 
Abernethy Feighan Nix 
Albert Fisher Norrell 
Alexander Flood Passman 
Anderson, Flynt Patman 
Mont. Fogarty Perkins 
Andrews FPorand Philbin 
Anfuso Forrester Poage 
Ashley Fountain Rabaut 
Ashmore Frazier Riley 
Ayres Garmatz Rivers 
Bailey Gary Robeson, Va 
Barden Gathings Rogers, Colo. 
Barrett Grant Rogers, Fla. 
Bass, Tenn Gregory Rogers, Tex. 
Beckworth Rooney 
Bennett, Fla. Harrison, Va. Rutherford 
Blitch Healey Santangelo 
Boggs Hemphill Saund 
Bonner Herlong Schenck 
Breeding Huddleston Scott, N. O 
Brooks, Tex. Hull Selden 
Brown, Ga. Ikard Shelley 
Brown, Mo. Jennings Sheppard 
Burleson Jones, Ala, Sikes 
Byrne, Pa, Kee Smith, Miss. 
Cannon Keogh Smith, Va 
ller Kilday Staggers 
Christopher Steed 
Coad King 'Teller 
Cooley Kirwan Thomas 
Davis, Ga. Kitchin Thompson, Tex. 
Davis, Tenn, Landrum Thornberry 
Dent Lankford Tuck 
Denton Lennon Vinson 
Dingell Lesinski Walter 
Dorn, S. C. Loser Whitener 
Dowdy Madden Whitten 
Bberharter Magnuson Williams, Miss. 
Elliott Mahon Willis 
Everett Matthews Wright 
Evins Mills 
Fallon Mitchell 
NAYS—236 
Adair Bolton Collier 
Addonizio Bosch Corbett 
Bow Cramer 
Allen, Calif. Boyle Cretella 
Allen, III. Bray Cunningham, 
Andersen, Broomfield Towa 
H. Carl Brown, Ohio Cunningham, 
Arends Broyhill Nebr. 
Aspinall Budge Curtin 
Auchincloss Bush Curtis, Mass, 
Avery Byrd „Mo. 
Baldwin Byrne, III Dague 
Baring Byrnes, Wis. Dawson, III. 
Bass, N. H. Canfield Dawson, Utah 
Bates Delaney 
Becker Carrigg Dellay 
er Cederberg Dennison 
Bennett, Mich. Chamberlain Devereux 
elt Dixon 
Betts Chenoweth Dollinger 
Blatnik iperfield Donohue 
Boland Church Dooley 
Bolling Clark Dorn, N. T. 
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Durham Kruger Reed 
Dwyer Lafore Rees, Kans. 
Edmondson Laird Reuss 
Farbstein Lane Rhodes, Ariz, 
Fenton Latham Rhodes, Pa. 
Fino Libonati Riehlman 
Ford Lipscomb Roberts 
Fulton McDonough Robison, N. T. 
Gavin McFall Robsion, Ky. 
George McGovern Rodino 
Glenn McGregor Rogers, Mass. 
Granahan McIntosh Roosevelt 
Gray Macdonald Sadlak 
Green, Oreg. Machrowica St. George 
Green, Pa. Mack, III. Saylor 
Griffin Mack, Wash Scherer 
Griffiths Mailliard Schwengel 
Gross Marshall Scrivner 
Gubser Martin Scudder 
Gwinn May Seely-Brown 
Hagen Meader Siler 
Haley Merrow Simpson, III. 
Halleck Metcalf Simpson, Pa. 
Harden Michel Sisk 
Harvey Miller, Md Smith, Calif. 
Haskell Miller, Nebr. Smith, Kans. 
Hays, Ark. Montoya Springer 
Hays, Ohio Moore Stauffer 
Henderson Morano Sullivan 
Heselton Morgan Taber 
Hess Moss Talle 
Hiestand Moulder Teague, Calif. 

Multer Tewes 
Hoeven Mumma Thompson, N. J. 
Holifield Natcher Thomson, Wyo. 
Holland Neal Tollefson 
Holmes Nicholson Trimble 
Holt tz Udall 
Holtzman Norblad Ulman 
Horan O'Brien, Ill. Van Pelt 
Hosmer O'Brien, N. Y. Van Zandt 
Hyde O'Hara, III. Vorys 
Jackson O’Konski Vursell 
Jarman O'Neill Watts 
Jensen Osmers Weaver 
Johansen Ostertag Westland 
Johnson Patterson Wharton 
Jonas Pelly Widnall 
Judd Pfost Wigglesworth 
Karsten Pillion Wilson, Ind. 
Kean Poff Withrow 
Kearns Polk Wolverton 
Keating Porter Yates 
Kelly, N. Y. Price Younger 
Kluczynski Quie Zablocki 
Knox Ray Zelenko 
Knutson Reece, Tenn. 

NOT VOTING—67 

Baker Harrison, Nebr. Powell 
Baumhart Hébert Preston 
Beamer Hillings Prouty 
Bentley Hoffman Radwan 
Boykin James Rains 
Brooks, La. Jenkins Scott, Pa. 
Brownson Jones, Mo. Sheehan 
Buckley Kearney Shuford 
Burdick Kilburn Sieminski 
Clevenger LeCompte Spence 
Coffin McCarthy ‘Taylor 
Colmer McCormack Teague, Tex. 
Coudert McCulloch Thompson, La. 
Derounian McIntire Utt 
Dies McMillan Vanik 
Diggs Mason Wainwright 
Doyle Miller, Calif. Wier 
Engle Miller, N. Y. Williams, N. T. 
Frelinghuysen Wilson, . 
Friedel Morris Winstead 
Gordon Morrison Young 
Hale O Hara, Minn. 
Hardy Pilcher 


So the motion was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Buckley for, with Mr. Coudert against. 

Mr. Sieminski for, with Mr. Mason against. 

Mr. Doyle for, with Mr. Beamer against. 

Mr. Hébert for, with Mr. Bentley against. 

Mr. Hardy for, with Mr. Wainwright 
against. 

Mr. Pilcher for, with Mr. Frelinghuysen 
against. 

Mr. Preston for, with Mr. Derounian 

Mr. Thompson of Louisiana for, with Mr. 
Minshall against. 

Mr. Morrison for, with Mr. Baker against. 

Mr. Colmer for, with Mr, Sheehan against. 
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Mr. Winstead for, with Mr. Scott of Penn- 
sylvania against. 

Mr. Miller of California for, with Mr. Hill- 
ings against. 

Mr. Young for, with Mr. Taylor against. 

Mr. Boykin for, with Mr. Baumhart against. 

Mr. Friedel for, with Mr. Wilson of Cali- 
fornia against. 

Mr. Gordon for, with Mr. Kilburn against. 

Mr. Vanik for, with Mr. Engle against. 

Mr. Weir for, with Mr. Miller of New York 
against. 

Mr. McCarthy for, with Mr. McCulloch 
against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Coffin with Mr. James. 

Mr. Dies with Mr. Kearney. 

Mr. Diggs with Mr. Hoffman. 

Mr. Rains with Mr. Hale. 

Mr. Morris with Mr, Clevenger. 

Mr. Spence with Mr. Brownson. 

Mr. Teague of Texas with Mr, McIntire, 

Mr. Shuford with Mr. Prouty. 

Mr. McMillan with Mr. Harrison of Ne- 
braska. 


Mr. HEMPHILL changed his vote 
from “nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. CANNON moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 36, and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: Strike the 
word “hereafter” from said amendment, 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman from Missouri yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, as I under- 
stand the effect of that amendment is to 
remove the requirement that each and 
every year from now on the Space 
Agency would have to come up here in 
the first instance and get an authoriza- 
tion bill before they could get an appro- 
priation. 

Mr. CANNON. That is the intent. 

Mr. FORD. In other words, the basic 
Space Act takes care of the matter in 
that it requires them to come up and get 
the authorization for any construction 
over $250,000 or for the acquisition of 
land, but the basic space legislation also 
says that appropriations are authorized, 
which gives to the Committee on Appro- 
priations each year the right to look at 
and to approve or disapprove the budget 
submitted by the executive branch of the 
Government. 

Mr. CANNON. The 
speaks for itself. 

Mr. FORD. The effect of the amend- 
ment is that they do not have to go 
through the tortuous process of an an- 
nual authorization bill as the legislation 
previously required. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no objection to 
the motion to recede and concur with 
an amendment, now that we are striking 
the word “hereafter.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
ol next amendment in disagree- 
ment. 


amendment 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 42: On page 24, 

line 11, insert: 
“OFFICE OF MINERALS EXPLORATION 
“Salaries and expenses 

“For expenses necessary to provide a pro- 
gram for the discovery of the minerals re- 
serves of the United States, its Territories 
and possessions, by encouraging exploration 
for minerals, including administration of 
contracts entered into prior to June 30, 
1958, under section 303 of the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950, as amended; hire of 
passenger motor vehicles; services as au- 
thorized by section 15 of the act of August 2, 
1946 (5 U. S. C. 55a), when authorized by 
the Secretary, at rates not to exceed $75 per 
diem for individuals; and attendance at 
meetings concerned with the purposes of 
this appropriation, $4,700,000, of which $37,- 
000 shall be transferred to the appropriation 
‘Salaries and expenses,’ Office of the Solici- 
tor, fiscal year 1959: Provided, That this 
paragraph shall be effective only upon en- 
actment into law of S. 3817, 85th Congress, 
or similar legislation.” 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. CANNON moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate numbered 42, and concur therein 
with an amendment, as follows: In lieu of 
the sum of “$4,700,000” named in said 
amendment, insert 64.000, 000.“ 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the next amendment in disagree- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 50: Page 27, line 8, 
insert: 

“Construction (liquidation of contract 

authorization) 

“For an additional amount for ‘construc- 
tion (liquidation of contract authoriza- 
tion)’, $10,000,000 to remain available until 
expended.” 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. CANNON moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate No. 50, and concur therein with 
an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
sum named in said amendment, insert 
“$8,000,000.” 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the next amendment in disagree- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 58: Page 30, line 
1, insert: 

“OUTDOOR RECREATION RESOURCES REVIEW 

COMMISSION 

“For expenses necessary to carry out the 
provisions of the act of June 28, 1958 (Public 
Law 85-470), $100,000, to remain available 
until expended.” 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 


Mr. CANNON moves that the House recede 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate No. 58, and concur therein with 
an amendment, as follows: In lieu of the 
sum named in said amendment, insert 
“$50,000.” 


The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. CANNON, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the next two 
amendments, Nos. 112 and 113, be con- 
sidered en bloc. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 112: Page 44, line 
21, insert: 

“UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY” 

Senate amendment No. 113: Page 44, line 
22, insert: 

“Acquisition and construction of radio 

facilities 

“For an additional amount of ‘Acquisi- 
tion and construction of radio facilities 
$15,000,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri that the amendments be con- 
sidered en bloc? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House insist on its disagreement 
to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 112 and 113. 

Mr.BOW. Mr. Speaker, I offer a pref- 
erential motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Bow moves that the House recede from 
its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 113 and concur therein 
with an amendment as follows: In lieu of the 
sum named in said amendment, insert 
“$10,000,000.” 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Bow]. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I offer this 
preferential motion on the item referring 
to the United States Information Agency 
which would permit that Agency to con- 
struct facilities in the United States for 
a broadcast behind the Iron Curtain, in 
Russia, into Africa, and into the Middle 
East. I may say that the administration 
asked for $22,500,000 for this purpose 
and for the construction of other facili- 
ties abroad. The other body in its wis- 
dom reduced that amount to $15 million, 
$10 million of which would be used for 
the construction of the facilities here 
in the United States in what is known 
as Baker East. 

The one now proposed to take the place 
of the old Baker East would take six 
500-kilowatt transmitters and six 250- 
kilowatt transmitters, with a total ca- 
pacity of 4,840 kilowatts. 

It seems to me the history of what 
has happened in the past few months 
would convince this House that it is nec- 
essary for us to speed up our propaganda 
facilities throughout the world. We have 
seen one small nation of the world com- 
pletely upset within the past few weeks 
by the use of propaganda from a foreign 
nation. The Egyptian radio had pene- 
trated into Iraq. 

Mr. Speaker, I have never been so sin- 
cere in my life as I am today on this 
question. I think the whole survival, 
perhaps, of our country rests upon what 
we do in some of these items. I have 
been one of the critics of the United 
States Information Agency and the Voice 
of America in the past. I criticize them 
today, because I do not believe they have 
been putting forth the kind of programs 
that should go behind the Iron Curtain 
and also to the friendly countries of 
the world, that we might be able to tell 
the truth about America and to sell 
America to the people abroad that we 
would like to have as our friends. 
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I criticize them today but, Mr. Speak- 
er, if we criticize a general in a hot war, 
if we criticize a division in a hot war, 
we would not deny the ammunition or 
the facilities to carry on the war in or- 
der to win. It is most important that 
we win this cold war as much as any hot 
war we have ever fought. This is one of 
the great instruments we can use in 
the fighting of the cold war to get the 
word out. 

Mr. Speaker, in the last 2 weeks I have 
been sitting in my living room here in 
Washington every night listening to a 
short-wave receiver, and when I turn on 
that short-wave set I can go across the 
dial and at five different places on that 
dial I listen to the voice of Moscow. It 
comes in as strong here in Washington 
as WTOP or our other local stations. 
We hear it in English. I hear the propa- 
ganda that they are putting out against 
us. On that same radio I listen to 
Prague from Czechoslovakia and Sofia 
and Warsaw—all coming into my living 
room here in Washington. Weare not in 
a position today to penetrate not only to 
our friendly countries but behind the 
Iron Curtain to tell the story that should 
be told. I hope these facilities are 
granted to the Voice of America and that 
they will set up a program so that we can 
reach the peoples of the world with the 
real story of America; so that we can 
have these people as our friends and so 
that we can let the people behind the 
Iron Curtain know the truth. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 additional minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. Speaker, before the distinguished 
gentleman proceeds further on this ad- 
ditional time; will the gentleman please 
explain to the House why these radio 
facilities are not available for use today? 

Mr. BOW. Les, I will be very happy to. 
The gentleman refers, I assume, to the 
original Baker East which was provided 
some years ago. The Committee on Ap- 
propriations of the House granted the 
right to buy the land and establish the 
facilities on the east coast. After this 
was provided by the House, a decision 
was made by the agency, or at that time 
by the State Department, not to go for- 
ward. I will say to the gentleman from 
New York very frankly it became some- 
what of a political football and some 
political capital was made of it. I admit 
that to the gentleman and it is unfortu- 
nate that it happened. But, those facili- 
ties were to be built. 

Mr. ROONEY. If the distinguished 
gentleman will further yield; when I 
asked my question, I must say to my dis- 
tinguished friend, the gentleman from 
Ohio, as to why we do not have these 
radio facilities today, I thought he would 
explain to the House that the admin- 
istration has never requested these fa- 
cilities over the past 5% years but on the 
contrary has insisted that the Voice of 
America was the best in the world. 

Mr. BOW. Well, again, I agree with 
the gentleman. You know the gentle- 
man from New York is going to come 
into the well of the House and he is 
going to make a splendid speech and he 
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is going to take this agency apart, as I 
think they should be taken apart in 
many instances, and he is going to be 
able to cite the record to you of their 
failures, and with much of that I am 
going to agree. But, I say to my col- 
leagues in the House that that is past 
history. We are now faced with a situa- 
tion: Are we going to surrender because 
of that? Or are we going to have the 
facilities to go forward? Are we going 
to change it so that we can get the Voice 
of America behind the Iron Curtain? 
The point is that they do not have the 
facilities now and it is going to take us 
some time to get them. This $10 million 
is only for the construction of Baker 
East to give us this strong station to 
send the Voice of America behind the 
Iron Curtain and to send it into Africa 
and Europe and the Middle East. We 
can no longer depend, my colleagues, on 
relay stations in other countries 
throughout the world. We have to be 
prepared to do it from here because we 
do not know how long our leases will 
survive in those countries and how long 
they will be available. For our own 
protection we have to have facilities and 
we have to have them here, and we 
have to have them in such strength that 
we can penetrate these areas. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to my distinguished 
chairman. 

Mr. TABER. I wish the gentleman 
would call attention to the fact that at 
the present time we have no facilities 
that can get behind the Iron Curtain or 
really get to the folks in the other coun- 
tries around the world. 

Mr. BOW. That is quite right. And I 
will say this to you, that they have told 
us in the past that they were getting 
through. They told us they were getting 
through the jamming and getting in, and 
we have not been doing that and that is 
not true. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield. 

Mr. ROONEY. Were they trying to 
mislead the committee over all the years 
that the distinguished gentleman from 
Ohio has been a member of it when they 
were telling us that they were satisfac- 
torily getting into Moscow and getting 
through the Soviet jamming or were they 
being just downright dishonest? 

Mr. BOW. I do not know what the 
reason was, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. TABER. If the gentleman will 
yield; they did not fool the committee. 

Mr. BOW. No, I think that is quite 
right. They were not fooling us. The 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Rooney] 
was not fooled at all. When he was in 
Ankara and tried to get the Voice of 
America he could not get it. They said 
he just did not know how to tune the set 
in, but the truth of the matter was it was 
not coming through. 

Mr. ROONEY. I must in all candor 
respectfully disagree with my friend and 
make the confession that they have 
fooled me at least for the last 5 or 6 
years. For 13 years we have appro- 
priated every nickel asked for the Voice 
of America, every nickel, never once did 
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I vote to cut them, not 1 year in the 13 
years. They were always allowed the full 
amount for broadcasting operations. 

As far as radio facilities are concerned, 
they have not asked us for money for 
these facilities in the past 5 years, and 
now you say we cannot get into Moscow. 

Mr. BOW. I say we are not getting 
into Moscow. They are jamming us. 
We do not have the strength to get 
through. We have had faulty ammuni- 
tion. We have tried to correct the am- 
munition, but we have got to have the 
materiel to fire the good ammunition 
when we have it. I am admitting some 
of the things the gentleman said are 
true. We sat side by side. We have 
criticized this agency. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr, Speaker, will the 
gentleman further yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield. 

Mr. ROONEY. I yield the gentleman 
from Ohio an additional minute, Mr. 
Speaker, in order that I may ask him a 
question. 

Does the gentleman not think that the 
House and the House Committee on Ap- 
propriations should have an opportunity 
to hold thorough hearings on a $27 
million request such as Baker East as 
well as on a program that will run into 
$50 million or $60 million? Or should 
this agency and the administration be 
permitted to come in during the last few 
days of a Congress and circumvent the 
House and its Appropriations Commit- 
tee by going to the Senate for a brief 
perfunctory hearing on a huge appro- 
priation such as this? 

Mr, BOW. I will say to the gentle- 
man that the amendment has been re- 
duced from $25 million to $10 million. 
This amount was allowed in order to get 
a start on this most important program. 

Let me say in conclusion that this is a 
matter in which the President is quite 
concerned. The President is for this 
and wants to start this $10 million in- 
stallation in the United States, and Iam 
sure that the leadership knows that this 
is one of the items in this whole pro- 
gram ‘about which the President is most 
concerned. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Jupp]. 

Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, this is one 
of the sorriest situations which we have 
ever faced; and it was not unforeseen. 
I just do not know why this USIA agency 
has never quite been able to get done 
what the Congress authorized it to do, 
and urged it to do, and has taken it to 
task almost every year for not doing. 
Yet, somehow or other, the money has 
been spent and the results have not come 
up to what this country had a right to 
expect. 

Many of you will remember that in 
1947 when we were considering just what 
to do in this whole information field, a 
joint committee of the House and Sen- 
ate, of which the Senator from New Jer- 
sey, Mr. SMITH, and our then colleague, 
Congressman KARL MUNDT, were cCoO- 
chairmen, visited 22 countries in Europe, 
on both sides of the Curtain, to study 
our information program including the 
Voice of America. I remember very well 
one night in Bucharest, Rumania, when 
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we listened to the Communist message 
coming over the radio, clear as a bell 
from half a dozen different capitals, but 
when we tried to get the Voice of Amer- 
ica all we could get was squeaks and 
squawks and static. Everywhere in Eu- 
rope it was the same; ours was a very 
poor and weak signal. 

Back here, we insisted in our reports 
somehow or other this country must get 
transmitting facilities second to none. 
It is intolerable that the United States 
with all its technological accomplish- 
ments cannot make itself heard around 
the world. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman from Minnesota yield? 

Mr. JUDD. I yield. 

Mr. ROONEY. I wish the distin- 
guished gentleman from Minnesota will 
tell the House why it is that this agency 
over all the years and with all the mil- 
lions of taxpayers’ dollars it has spent 
did not have the courage to come to the 
House of Representatives and ask for 
the money to create the new radio fa- 
cilities. 

Mr. JUDD. I do not know. It is not 
because we have not protested. As I 
said in the beginning, it is a sorry situa- 
tion and I do not see how it can be 
justified. But our job now is to get out 
of the bad situation and get ahead. 

Mr. Speaker, a few weeks ago I talked 
to a distinguished American just back 
from a visit to Central America. He 
said that one night in Nicaragua, when 
the Lebanon crisis was at its height, they 
turned on the radio and could get 11 
stations broadcasting the Communist 
story in Spanish, in Portuguese, and in 
English. But they could get only one 
station telling the American story and 
its signal was very poor. 

Look what we have in the Middle 
East. Egypt, has a practically bankrupt 
government; we are the richest coun- 
try in the world. Egypt is supposed to 
be backward in technology; we boast 
about being the best in the world, we 
are so boastful of our technological 
achievements. Yet Egypt has a 300- 
kilowatt station in Cairo broadcasting 
around the clock to all those parts of 
the world. The United States has not 
a single broadcasting or relay station 
above 100 kilowatts. I repeat, Mr. 
Speaker, that it is intolerable for the 
United States to be itself so far behind 
Egypt or any other country in the world 
in this all-important war of words and 
ideas. 

We have relay stations abroad de- 
signed to boost our signal, but who can 
be sure that those relay stations may 
not be denied to us, or ever be taken 
away from us. 

Mr. ROONEY. When did the gentle- 
man find all this out? Why did this ad- 
ministration not ask for funds for ade- 
quate radio facilities? 

Mr. JUDD. I have been protesting the 
inadequacy of our broadcasting facilities, 
as the members of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs will testify, every single 
year when this operation came up. I can 
go back into the record of the committee 
and the record of debates in the House 
and show where we have urged action to 
make sure we do a better job in getting 
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the truth through. We were always told 
that our story was being heard; but 
whenever we could get independent 
statements from personal friends over 
there, they would tell us that the Amer- 
ican signal is not anywhere near as good 
as is the Russian signal or the signals of 
its satellites or the British signal. 

But it does not help much today to go 
over the past, I will accept my share of 
the blame. The task now is to get going. 
We cannot allow ourselves to be depend- 
ent on weak stations anywhere; and we 
cannot be dependent on relay stations in 
other countries, some of which may be 
taken over at any time by the countries 
where they are. We have to have the 
best stations in the world here in the 
United States so that we can make our 
story heard around the world on our own 
power, just as the Russians are able to 
do. The United States has no business 
being third, fourth, or fifth in this field. 
We must be first, just as we are in every 
enterprise to which we dedicate ourselves 
in earnest. 

Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, will the 


gentleman yield? 
Mr. JUDD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 


Mr. SCHERER. Have we ever found 
out why these conditions have existed 
all these years? It sounds to me like 
somebody has infiltrated in these agen- 
cies someplace. 

Mr. JUDD. At one time half a dozen 
years ago, when the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack] and I 
were discussing this same matter during 
debate, I said that at the end of the war 
this agency was the most infiltrated 
agency in our Government. When we 
were fighting with Russia against Hitler 
and Japan, a large number of Com- 
munists and pro-Communists were 
knowingly brought into the Office of War 
Information, because they are the best 
propagandists in the world and the most 
skillful in demoralizing or confusing 
their enemies which at that time were 
ours, too. After the war they blanketed 
the OWI personnel without any real 
check into the new information agency. 
Naturally they then propagandized 
subtly against ourselves, because with 
Hitler gone, we were the new enemy to 
be confused and defeated. Those in the 
agency swore that the situation had been 
cleaned up, that all of that questionable 
personnel had been cleaned out. Of 
course, these holdovers, and their un- 
known colleagues whom they always 
seem to manage to get in with them, were 
too smart ever to make pro-Communist 
statements. What they did was just to 
unsell the United States. They just did 
not do a good job of telling our story—it 
is weak, half-hearted, unconvincing. If 
they had made a single pro-Communist 
statement they would have been detected 
and eliminated. 

It is hard to believe so second rate a 
job could have been done in this field, 
unless someone planned it that way. 
Why should the United States be limping 
and lagging when we could have the best 
facilities in the world? We have the 
best story to tell and yet we often do not 
make as good or as strong an impression 
abroad with our inferior facilities as 
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other countries make with an inferior 
story but superior facilities. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope very much that 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio will be adopted. 

Mr. SCHERER. From what the gen- 
tleman has said and from what I have 
heard on the floor today, does the gentle- 
man not think we ought to have a 
complete Congressional investigation as 
to why these conditions have existed 
over this long period of time? I think 
every Member of this House would want 
to know that. 

Mr. CHELF. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUDD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. CHELF. If a judge did what 
these fellows are doing, they would be 
impeached; if we did what they are 
doing, we would be defeated or un- 
seated. Why in the name of heaven do 
we not fire these people? With all of 
the money that we have appropriated 
over the years, I am amazed, I am 
shocked, I am astonished, I am knocked 
off of my perch as a result of this infor- 
mation to the effect that after 13 years 
of my voting for this program, we have 
not yet penetrated the Iron Curtain. 
Why? What’s wrong? Obviously there 
is something bad, really off-stroke in 
this agency. An investigation ought to 
be in order, and soon. The taxpayers are 
entitled to a better deal. 

Mr. JUDD. I am afraid that off our 
perch is where we are all likely to be 
unless we today take action to get going. 

Mr. CHELF. Can we not get rid of 
these fellows in some way or other? It 
seems that 13 years of trying is far too 
long. We need action in order to get the 
story of democracy and of America over 
to the world. We cannot lose this cold 
war. 

Mr. JUDD. It has been the same 
sad story under both administrations; 
neither can point the finger at the other. 
But let us point the finger at ourselves 
right now and start to get the thing 
corrected. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JUDD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. The 
gentleman presents a most serious prob- 
lem. I would like to inquire along what 
line of reasoning could we conclude that 
the money as authorized here would be 
spent more carefully, more profitably 
and properly than the money that has 
been wasted in the past? I would be 
willing to vote for this or any amount 
more if it can be shown that the money 
will be spent more wisely than it has 
been spent in the past. 

Mr. JUDD. It is my understanding 
that this is the first time we have actually 
appropriated funds for the construction 
of this big broadcasting station down in 
North Carolina to send across the At- 
lantic. At one time we had discussion 
about it, and I think authorization of 
funds. Also for a station in Oregon—to 
send across the Pacific. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, if the 
distinguished gentleman from Minnesota 
will kindly yield, I did not clearly hear 
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him, what did the gentleman say about 
this being the first time? For what? 

Mr. JUDD. The first time, so far as I 
recall, that we have appropriated funds 
specifically for the purpose for which 
this amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Ohio would authorize $10 mil- 
lion, that is, to start construction of the 
big facility in North Carolina. 

Mr. ROONEY. Nonsense; land in 
North Carolina was appropriated for, 
and actually acquired in January 1952. 
But this administration sold those 2,817 
acres of land in the vicinity of Wilming- 
ton, N. C., in July and August 1956. Be- 
sides, $2,533,000 for transmitters was ex- 
pended at that time. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. JUDD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. BOW. I would like to say to the 
gentleman that money was appropriated, 
land was purchased and the money ap- 
propriated for the facility. Unfortu- 
nately they did not go ahead. And, one 
of the black marks against this whole 
program is that they sold it down there, 
after we gave them the money and they 
purchased the land, at a loss of $1.5 
million. That is one of the situations 
we are faced with today. We have to go 
ahead now and do the job, and the 
Congress should make sure that it is 
done, and I am sure the President of the 
United States will see that this money is 
used for this purpose and to build a 
facility that will be properly used. 

Mr. JUDD. It is my recollection that 
there were charges in the other body 
that the particular locations chosen in 
North Carolina and Oregon were not 
well suited from an atmospheric stand- 
point for sending a strong signal. In 
fact, I believe the charge was made that 
certain persons in the agency had de- 
liberately chosen the poorest locations 
in the United States in order to keep the 
signal weak and ineffective, no matter 
how much we spent on the stations. So 
the land was given up. But who then 
bought the land on the west coast? 
Private broadcasting interests promptly 
bought the land. They apparently con- 
sidered it the best place out there to 
put broadcasting facilities. 

Mr. CHELF; I agree with the gentle- 
man from Ohio. There ought to be an 
investigation made of this outfit, and 
before the sun sets tonight. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentlewoman from Ohio 
Mrs. BOLTON]. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, the situ- 
ation is serious and bad. Allright. Are 
we going to spend our time looking back- 
ward, or are we going to have the cour- 
age—and sometimes it is spelled with 
four letters, a stronger word—to really 
face up to where we are and do the kind 
of thing that will do something for our 
country? If this facility is erected in this 
country, we certainly can handle it bet- 
ter and have better oversight than if it 
were built somewhere else. I assure you, 
Mr. Speaker, that in the studies I have 
made of Moscow and communism, the 
methods, their strategy and their tactics 
all over the world for the last 40 years, 
that I know something about it. And I 
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know that unless we do take some stand, 
regardless of what has gone before, 
America will be in a bad way. We should 
look ahead and say to ourselves “This is 
the time when we must do it, or we 
perish.” If you do not have a shortwave 
set, get one, a small transistor set will do 
it—get one and listen in on Moscow’s 
wavelengths; 5, 6, or 7 of-them come in 
every night. Listen in and see how you 
would like to be flooded with that sort 
of thing day in and day out. Because 
Moscow and her satellites do have the 
necessary facilities; they can and do flood 
the world day and night. That is what 
is going on in the Near East; it is going 
on in Africa and Africa, Mr. Speaker, 
probably holds the future of mankind in 
her hands. It seems to me we would be 
penny wise and pound foolish not to 
start building an adequate facility. 
Granted, we here in this House have a 
responsibility to see to it that it does a 
good job. But, Mr. Speaker, we had 
better get busy and do the job. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Hays]. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to say in answer to some of 
the people who have been wanting an 
investigation of this agency that the 
agency comes under the jurisdiction of 
the subcommittee of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, of which I have the 
honor to be chairman. We have had 
them up before us on occasion. The 
reason we have not gone further than 
we have is that they have a new director 
in the office. We helped get rid of Mr. 
Larson, who was running a political 
agency, and the President has appoint- 
ed a new director. We thought we 
ought to give him time to get his feet on 
the ground and to see what really was 
going on in his own agency. I have 
every confidence that Mr. Allen will do 
a good job. Very shortly he will be 
called in to give an accounting. 

As far as going back over the 10 years, 
as to why they have not been able to 
penetrate, I hope to go into that; but I 
shall be frank and say that this debate 
today has brought out some material 
that was new tome. Very shortly, after 
the adjournment of Congress, we are 
going to have the new director in and 
we shall go into that explicitly and 
thoroughly. 

Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. 
gentleman. 

Mr. PILLION. Will the gentleman 
consider the question of a review of the 
civil-service laws that have brought 
these incompetents and subversives into 
the Government, so that an agency 
would not have to spend 5 years to get 
rid of an incompetent or a subversive? 
The type of protection the civil service 
affords is a protection not of the Nation, 
not of the public, but merely of the em- 
ployee, and at all times. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. If anything like 
that is brought out, I shall be glad to 
refer it to the Committee on the Civil 
Service, with the recommendation that 
they do something about it. 


I yield to the 
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Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Taser]. 

Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, I am going 
to be perfectly frank with you. I have 
known that this outfit was no good for 
a long time, ever since it started. I have 
suggested various things to different 
people who have been in charge of it, 
that might have put it on its feet and 
make it an effective agency of the 
United States Government. Frankly, 
there is not any question that it has 
been utterly worthless and helpless. 

It was about 2 months ago, if I re- 
member correctly—I may be a little bit 
too conservative on that—but about 2 
months ago a new man was put in 
charge of it, George Allen, a member of 
the Foreign Service of the United States, 
who comes from South Carolina. Every- 
body in that part of the country, prac- 
tically speaking, is a Democrat, and I 
assume that he is a Democrat. So that, 
with an appointment from a Republican 
President, there could hardly be ex- 
pected a continuation of political ac- 
tivities in connection with that agency. 

I have known George Allen for the 
last 10 or 12 years. He was in there for 
a little while, back in 1948, and he did 
several things to help loosen it up, get 
it started. But he was taken away 
pretty soon and again went back to the 
Foreign Service. He is the only one who 
has been in charge of the agency who 
has shown signs of life. 

Mr. Speaker, what I want to see today 
is this motion of the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Bow], adopted. I want to 
see that we get on the job and do some- 
thing. That is what we need to do. 
That is what the President needs to 
have, support along the line of our for- 
eign policy, so that it can be good for 
something, so that we can get some- 
where. We cannot get anywhere by 
postponing action. We have got to start 
to do something. This is one of the most 
crucial things that we have in front of 
us. Let us go ahead and do business 
and not postpone matters until the last 
of next year. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. ARENDS. Let me say to the gen- 
tleman from New York and also to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bow] that I 
am so pleased that they take the position 
they take today. It is easy to look back 
and find mistakes, but, as a former col- 
league of ours used to say, there is no 
pancake so fiat that it does not have two 
sides. Mistakes have two sides, too. It is 
human to err. We have erred. But as 
Americans in this House today what we 
are talking about is something that is 
in the best interests of this country of 
ours. We should immediately adopt the 
proposal as put forth in the suggestion 
of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bow]. 

Mr. TABER. I have known this thing 
was not right, and I have been putting 
it up to these people day after day and 
hour after hour, trying to get them to 
move and to do something. Now we have 
the start of a motion. Let us get behind 
it and push it and put it across. 
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Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. Iyield. 

Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. I 
want to see this problem solved. If he is 
convinced that misfits have made a mess 
of it in the past, I want the gentleman to 
tell me. I know he would not support 
the legislation unless he fully believed 
that the intention from now on is to have 
it administered at the level where this 
money will be spent in such a way that 
the problem will be solved and will be 
solved properly. 

Mr. TABER. That is just what I want 
to see done, and that is just why I pro- 
pose to apply every bit of pressure I can 
to see that they go ahead and do some- 
thing and make it something. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, will the 


gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER, Iyield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. HALLECK. The gentleman 


knows I attend the meetings at the White 
House. I should like to say to the Mem- 
bers that the President of the United 
States has always taken a very great 
and active interest in this whole pro- 
gram. Particularly is he impressed with 
its absolute necessity at this time. I do 
not know of anything we have discussed 
down there about which he has been 
more concerned than this. I just pro- 
pose that this matter can be taken care 
of. 

Mr. TABER. This is the situation: 
We have 2 or 3 of these 100,000-watt set- 
ups in New York City and around that 
territory. Out of that spot there is so 
much interference in the air that it is 
almost impossible to get anything across. 
We do not have adequate facilities, so 
that if the material we are putting on 
the air was any good it could be delivered. 
If we go ahead with this million-watt 
setup we can have facilities that will be 
strong enough and powerful enough to 
drive through the interference. Let us 
do it. Let us all get behind this man 
Allen and push him to do the things he 
ought to do to make this thing more 
and more effective and take care of our 
interests in the world. 

Mr. CHELF, Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TABER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. CHELF. Does the gentleman feel 
that if Mr. George Allen is given suffi- 
cient time he will straighten out this 
mess? 

Mr. TABER. I hope he will. I am 
going to do everything I can. Frankly, 
I frequently talk to him on the subject 
and for long stretches. I am going to 
do everything I can, and I am going to 
furnish him with every bit of informa- 
tion I have available, as I have in the 
past, so that he will have a chance to go 
ahead and do the job; and I believe he 
will be given the chance to do it. 

Mr. CHELF. Is it true he has been 
there only a couple of months? 

Mr. TABER. That is right. 

Mr. CHELF. Then I feel very differ- 
ent about the situation. I thought 
probably he was operating under the 
same bunch of screwballs for the past 
13 years. But if a man has been there 
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only 60 days, I agree with the gentleman 
he ought to be given an opportunity. 
Then if he does not perform, let us get 
somebody who can. 

Mr. TABER. That is right. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Cal- 
ifornia [Mr. SAUND]. 

Mr. SAUND. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
come to the well of the House to hold 
a brief for what has been done by the 
Voice of America in the past or even 
what has been done by the Secretary of 
State in the past 5 or 6 years, or what 
he is doing today. I come here to tell 
you my own experiences and my own 
intense feelings. 

I took a trip around the world on be- 
half of the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs last year, and I have come back 
with this conclusion: Notwithstanding 
hundreds of millions and billions of dol- 
lars which we are giving in foreign aid, 
mostly in military assistance, we have 
not made much success in what I call 
the public-relations job. In country 
after country the leaders of countries in 
the Far East confided in me. I was 
asked this question everywhere by sin- 
cere and honest so-called friends of 
the United States. My colleagues: Just 
listen to this question. This is the ques- 
tion that was asked me over and over 
again: “Why are the Americans afraid 
of the Communists?” I do not blame 
anybody else. I was brought up so that 
when things go wrong with me, I blame 
no one but myself. My friends, I say 
we have failed to do a good enough pub- 
lic-relations job. We are engaged in a 
cold war today and we know it. I will 
call that cold war a one-game series. 
My friends, we have to win that game. 
We must come out first best because 
there is no such thing as second best 
because there will be no other game in 
the series. Our job is to win the hearts 
and minds of the people the world yer 
We are suffering defeats in the 
Nations and we are suffering A EA 
everywhere because we have neglected 
this public-relations job. I went into a 
country where last year we gave $250 
million in foreign aid. The total popu- 
lation of that country is 12 million. 
When I traveled in that country or when 
any other American traveled anywhere 
inside that country, he not only had to 
have a chauffeur but he had to have 
an armed guard. We were giving $250 
million to a people Where the life of an 
American Medica Mov safe. I say before 
ition in foreign aid, if 


Fto the neutral countries, my friends, 

us spend that $10 million. We can- 
not afford to take a chance. Isay again 
Americans are a nation of super sales- 
men. Americans have remained com- 
fortably unconcerned as to what the 
rest of the world thinks about them. We 
cannot remain unconcerned any longer. 


Let us give the Voice of America $10. 


million or even $50 million if there is 
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any chance of doing some public-rela- 
tions job. 

Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Bow]. I know 
George Allen who heads the United 
States Information Agency and know 
him very well. As a member of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee for 12 
years I have watched George Allen on 
his various responsible Government as- 
signments, and I want you Representa- 
tives here to know he is from North 
Carolina and not South Carolina and, 
secondly, he is as fine a southern gentle- 
man as I have ever met. 

In our United States Foreign Service 
officer group, he is as competent a For- 
eign Service officer as we have in the 
United States service. George Allen is 
thoroughly experienced in the Mid-East. 
As Mr. Taber has said, the time has been 
short that he has had responsibility for 
this Agency. George Allen has been 
there a little less than a year. He should 
certainly have the time to reorganize 
this difficult Agency and do the job that 
we, in the Congress, expect of him. 

This situation where there are so 
many cries for sudden punishment is 
like the new boy in school: If you are 
taking somebody to the woodshed, be 
sure you take the right boy to the wood- 
shed. You have got the wrong one when 
you take George Allen. 

May I say this to you: I was abroad 
last year, and one of our duties on the 
European Subcommittee of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee was to see 
how the Voice of America was operating, 
and, likewise, Radio Free Europe, which 
is not Government-operated. I found 
they were both well-run and managed. 
Let me tell you, Mr. Speaker, certain 
Members in Congress sometimes get too 
excited about programs that the United 
States is doing abroad because we are 
not patient enough. We in the United 
States are doing all right abroad; we are 
not losing friends, we have more friends 
than many of you would know. We 
have good basic friends. 

But when the United States tries to 
give what is the truth on the radio and 
say what our promises will be, it takes 
time to show that often other's state- 
ments are lies, and that they do not live 
up to their promises. So, of course, 
these poor people around the world are 
taken in by grand promises and little 
performance. 

The proof of the pudding, Mr. Speaker, 
is that these people in foreign countries 
are still voting overwhelmingly in the 
United Nations for the general policies 
of the United States of America and the 
policy of the Free World, for peace and 
development. Surely, we fall behind oc- 
casionally, but we are so often ahead, it 
is a good spur to us to have to do our 
best in hard competition. 

So, I say let us get this particular 
United States radio installation recom- 
mended by the amendment of Frank 
Bow, and we should pass the amend- 
ment, likewise, to give a vote of confi- 
dence in the Voice of America and the 
new leadership of the United States in- 
formation program under that fine fel- 
low, George Allen. 
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Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. DURHAM]. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, since 
the name of George Allen has entered 
this debate here this afternoon I have 
asked for this brief time. 

Mr. Speaker, I hold no brief for this 
Agnecy. I think the House is pretty 
well aware of the failure of it. But I 
was delighted, when I was abroad last 
year, to spend some time with George 
Allen, and when he was asked to take 
this position I felt a great relief. I have 
known George Allen for many years. If 
any man in America can do anything 
for this Agency I have confidence that 
George Allen can do it. 

Mr SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DURHAM. I yield. 

Mr. SCHERER. Is the gentleman in 
a position to say that George Allen has 
ever complained to him about his in- 
ability to get rid of certain incompetent 
personnel in the USIA? 

Mr. DURHAM. Ihave no doubt of his 
ability to get rid of them. 

Mr. SCHERER. Has he ever com- 
plained to you that because of the law 
he has been unable to get rid of them, 
that he is handicapped? 

Mr.DURHAM. No; he has not. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Rooney] such time as he may require. 

Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, if this 
House were to adopt the pending mo- 
tion of the gentleman from Ohio to 
spend the amount of $10 million at this 
time on this project it would mean a 
total expenditure of at least $27 million 
ef the taxpayers’ money for this Baker 
East transmitter. We are going to see 
who are the advocates of economy in 
government and sensible spending, and 
who are not. 

The House or its Appropriations Com- 
mittee has never been given an oppor- 
tunity to inquire into this present situ- 
ation. The House, and I will take the 
period of the past 5 years, or the other 
body, the entire Congress of the United 
States, has not turned down in that 
period of time any request for radio 
facilities for the Voice of America; and 
in all the past years has allowed every 
nickel requested for radio broadcasting, 
although savings were made each year 
in the rest of the USIA program on all 
sorts of silly things uncovered by the 
House Appropriations Committee here 
and brought to the attention of the 
House. But here we are confronted 
with a situation where in order to de- 
liberately get around the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and to avoid 
their searching examination, they sent 
up to the other body a budget estimate 
of $22.3 million after this supplemental 
appropriation bill passed the House and 
went to the other body. 

If there is the slightest merit to this 
request for $22,300,000 that amount 
should be appropriated and not the $10 
million provided for in the pending mo- 
tion, because this is the sort of com- 
promise that invariably costs the tax- 
payers more money in the long run. 

Perhaps I can convince this House 
that if it goes along with the House 
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Committee on Appropriations in this in- 
stance and gives the House Committee 
on Appropriations an opportunity to in- 
vestigate this serious matter during the 
Congressional recess, and permits the 
committee to hold hearings during the 
recess between now and January, we will 
come up with the proper answer. 

I submit that the procedure being fol- 
lowed in this matter by the present free- 
spending administration and USIA ig- 
nores the House. As I said, they went 
to the other body after this bill left the 
House, asked for $22.3 million, where- 
upon the other body allowed them to 
settle for $15 million. Now the admin- 
istration and USIA want $10 million. 
This is no way to play around with the 
taxpayers’ money. 
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What happened with regard to this 
in the other body? The printed hear- 
ings which I have here run, as far as 
the Senators’ questions and USIA an- 
swers are concerned, from page 491 to 
page 500, 914 pages, on a request for 
taxpayers’ funds that would eventually 
run up to $50 million or $60 million. 
Why, these hearings do not even show 
in what State they would locate this 
Baker East or east coast transmitter. I 
had to have inquiry made of USIA. 

Where are they going to locate it? 
They propose to locate it in the vicinity 
of Wilmington, N. C. Lo, and behold, 
in 1951 the Congress appropriated 
money to build a high-power transmitter 
in the vicinity of Wilmington, N. C. We 
find that after Congress appropriated 
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the money, and as recently as August 
of 1956—up to August 2, 1956—2 years 
ago, the administration sold the prop- 
erty at a loss to the taxpayers of at 
least $1,217,000, an admitted loss on 
their part, mind you. I am reading 
from their own figures. They bought 
the property there in the vicinity of 
Wilmington, N. C., for $82 an acre. 
They bought 2,817 acres for $233,000. 
They then spent $112,000 of your money 
on engineering designs; land improve- 
ments, $25,000; construction fee, $115,- 
000; construction and installation, in- 
cluding construction of roads, buildings, 
drainage, sewerage, water supply, and so 
forth, $809,000. Oh yes; other costs of 
$89,000. 

The following information was fur- 
nished the committee by USIA: 


Acquisition and construction of radio facilities—Financial statement of Baker East (canceled March 1953) 


Actual 


Item and description Mae rp 


Transmitters: 
4 dual 500-kilowatt short wave 
2 100-kilowatt shortwave 


Site acquisition and Improvement: 
Land (2,817.69 acres) 


Non- Non- 
recoverable | recoverable 
obligations | obligations 

to the to U. 8. 
appropria- Govern- 

tion 


[In thousands] 


ceipts of the 


The 4 dual 500-kilowatt transmitters are planned for Projects Sahara and Gamma. 
The 2 100-kilowatt transmitters have been installed at Projects Jade and John. 


Remarks 


The land was sold by GSA (July 10-Aug. 2, 1956) for $125,000. Timber rights were 
sold for $35,000. The total receipts $160,000 were deposited into miscellaneous re- 


This covers construction of roads, buildings, drainage, sewage, water supply, etc. The 
facility was in various stages of completion at the time the project was canceled. 


This covers various miscellaneous supplies, antennas, shipping, audio equipment, ete. 
The audio equipment, valued at $6,000, will 0 A ; 


be used by the Agency. 


Now, after having as recently as with- 
in the past 2 years sold this property for 
$125,000 or about $44 an acre, and re- 
member they bought it for $82 an acre, 
and they also bought radio equipment 
at a cost of over $212 million which be- 
came secondhand the day they took 
possession of it—this administration 
permitted a loss of $1,217,000 plus 50 
percent of the cost of the radio equip- 
ment. What does this administration 
and USIA now want to do? They want 
this $10 million to acquire a site in the 
vicinity of Wilmington, N. C., for the 
Baker East transmitter. They want to 
buy land, including swampland there, at 
$200 an acre. There is $1,100,000 includ- 
ed in Mr. Bow’s $10 million for this pur- 


pose. 

Mr. Speaker, for years this administra- 
tion and USIA have been kidding us. 
They insisted their broadcasts got into 
Moscow, that they got by the Russians 


and satellites. At no time did Dr. John- 


son or Mr. Strubert or Mr. Larson tell 
us to the contrary. 

In the fall of 1955 I went to the Island 
of Rhodes in the eastern Mediterranean 
to visit and see about the floating trans- 
mitter to the Middle East, the Courier, 
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which was tied up there along shore. 
My committee helped build that ship and 
relay transmitter on certain assurances. 
I found that it was ineffective, that it 
could not operate without being tied up 
next to the shore of the Island of Rhodes 
or without a big station which was con- 
structed on top of a hill, at consider- 
able additional cost to the taxpayers. 

This was 3 years ago, in the fall of 
1955. We recommended that they get 
rid of it. Oh, no. And what does the 
distinguished Mr. Allen have to say 
about it now? 

Included in the 9½ pages of colloquy 
in the other body we find these ques- 
tions and answers: 

Senator THYE. Mr. Chairman, I have a 
question at that point. What about the in- 
stallations that we had aboard a ship in 
the Mediterranean? 

Mr. ALLEN. We are using that ship, Senator 
TRTE. It is at the Island of Rhodes at the 
present time, but it is not in any way ade- 
quate. It is a 50-kilowatt medium wave 
station and even at night it can only reach 
part way into the Middle East and the Afri- 
can Continent. In the daytime it can just 
barely be heard in along the seaboard, at 
Beirut and Alexandria. 


These cities are not far from the 
Island of Rhodes. 

Mr. ALLEN. It has turned out that the ship 
has been a disappointment, in all frank- 
ness. We can move it, but the ship serves 
as a relay base, so the ship itself has to re- 
ceive the signal first and then boost it out, 
In order to receive it adequately, the ship 
has to be tied up alongside the shore and 
have its receiving antenna on the land. We 
have tried it at sea a little but it just does 
not work very well. 


This is the ship Ccurier that you have 
heard me discuss previously on this floor, 
and concerning which I made protest. 
They have a Coast Guard crew of about 
110 men living in beautiful, delightful 
homes on the shore of the Island of 
Rhodes. Do you think anybody paid any 
attention to the situation there? No. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
SCHERER] asked a question about people 
down in the Agency that Ambassador Al- 
len cannot get rid of. The people he 
should get rid of he cannot get rid of be- 
cause they have been appointed by the 
White House. If you vote for this mo- 
tion what assurance do you have that 
the $10 million will be spent any more 
wisely than the previous money? 
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Now, let us go a bit further on this 
question. Mr. Allen says that it would 
take 2 to 3 years to construct this trans- 
mitter in North Carolina to take the 
place of the transmitter that this admin- 
istration and USIA abandoned, if you 
please. Is a delay of about 4 months 
going to hurt? Is it not proper that the 
Agency and its engineers and the people 
concerned come before the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and make a 
case for $27 million of taxpayers’ money? 
If they make a case—and, as I said be- 
fore, as one who has never voted to cut 
one nickel for the Voice of America, hav- 
ing been assured they were doing a good 
job—and I say we will give them a fair 
hearing—and if they are entitled to the 
money we will recommend it. We will 
hold hearings during the recess. What 
is unfair about that? What is not sensi- 
ble about that? 

Why is that not the right approach? 
Why not go along with this proposition, 
for if you accept the motion offered by 
the distinguished gentleman from Ohio 
Mr. Bowl, you are embarking on a proj- 
ect that is going to cost the taxpayers 
$27 million, a project that was aban- 
doned by the same people running this 
Agency only as recently as 2 years ago. 

Mr. Speaker, in the fiscal years 1950, 
1951, 1958, and 1959, the Congress ap- 
propriated $67,146,939 for acquisition 
and construction of USIA radio facilities. 
At the specific requests of this adminis- 
tration and USIA, in the 83d and 84th 
Congresses, we consented to the transfer 
of $10,106,717 of these moneys which were 
appropriated to bolster broadcasting fa- 
cilities, for use for other and different 
purposes. Not only did this administra- 
tion use that $10,106,717 for salaries and 
expenses of the Department of State and 
the United States Information Agency, 
but they did so at a time when they were 
inflexible in their testimony and posi- 
tion that the Voice of America was oper- 
ating 100 percent efficiently and was 
piercing the Iron Curtain every day of 
the year even in the face of Soviet jam- 
ming which attempted to keep it out of 
Moscow, the Soviet Union, and the satel- 
lites. 

Every time this committee made in- 
quiry of Mr. Streibert and the other 
heads of the United States Information 
Agency since 1953, we were flatly in- 
formed that the VOA broadcasting oper- 
ation was a perfect one. All you need do 
is go back over the reams and reams of 
press releases issued by Streibert, Lar- 
son, and company, widely carried in the 
press of America advising the public of 
the great accomplishments of this 
Agency, at least insofar as the Voice of 
America was concerned. 

Mr. Speaker, I was appalled when I 
first learned that these people running 
the United States Information Agency 
did not present a request such as this to 
the Appropriations Committee of the 
House of Representatives either in con- 
nection with the regular annual supply 
bill for the Agency or in connection with 
the pending supplemental appropriations 
bill for 1959. I submit that their pres- 
ent procedure is nothing more than a 
gimmick to avoid a detailed, searching 
examination of the deceit which has 
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been perpetrated upon the Congress and 
the American taxpayers. 

In the mere 9½ pages—pages 491 to 
500—of testimony taken before the 
Appropriations Committee of the other 
body, to which I have previously referred, 
I was amazed to find, beginning on page 
491, the following statement of Mr. 
Allen: 

(b) Obsolescence and low power of exist- 
ing domestic facilities make it virtually im- 
possible to deliver reliable signals to our 
relay bases, to say nothing of direct coverage 
of European and Middle Eastern target areas 
in the face of jamming. 


As a preliminary I repeat my reference 
to the fact that the Congress appro- 
priated money back about 1951 for the 
construction of a high-powered trans- 
mitter on the east coast of the United 
States in the vicinity of Wilmington, 
N. C., known then as Baker East. After 
necessary funds were appropriated by 
the ‘Congress for this project and the 
project later discontinued by the admin- 
istration on the ground that it was-not 
feasible, how should one feel at this point 
in the current calendar year 1958 to 
read the following recent testimony of 
Mr. Allen before the other body: 

The main item I would like to stress is a 
$10 million appropriation to increase our 
facilities on the east coast of the United 
States. Now, we have discussed that item 
inside the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment, since 1951. Every year, either in the 
Agency or the State Department or in Bu- 
reau of the Budget, it has been said, “Well, 
let’s go along as we are now and another 
time, next year maybe, we will come for- 
ward with it.” 


Mr. Allen further testified: 

I would like to repeat what I said before 
you came in, that our file shows that we have 
been discussing the east coast facilities for 
years. However, each time it has come up, 
somebody has come along and said put it 
off until next year. Egypt started building 
a 600-kilowatt transmitter 2 years ago. They 

shave 300 kilowatts installed already and 
everybody is talking about how Egypt can 
blanket the area. You have a hard time 
trying to find the Voice of America because 
we didn't start building transmitters sooner. 


Another matter that drew my atten- 
tion and is contained in the printed 
Senate hearings, is the following testi- 
mony of Mr. Allen, at page 496 of those 
hearings: 

Americans in places like Baghdad, who had 
no communication with the outside world, 
are now learning to depend on the Voice of 
America for their news in English, and it is 
a very fine development. 


Is it possible that we are spending the 
millions of dollars involved in this pro- 
gram in order to furnish a news service 
in English to Americans in Baghdad, if 
you please? I have always thought that 
the purpose of this Agency was to combat 
the propaganda of the Soviet Union. 

Although I have served for many years 
in connection with the appropriations 
for the United States Information 
Agency and although I have always been 
for a good information program, I find 
myself continually confronted with the 
hocus-pocus of the Agency. During the 
course of the hearings in the early part 
of this year on the regular annual appro- 
priations bill and the item therein for 
the United States Information Agency, 
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there was the following printed testi- 
mony beginning at page 243: 
FILM SHOWINGS TO AMERICAN AUDIENCES 


Mr. ALLEN. I wonder if I could take this 
occasion, Mr. Chairman, to find out the views 
of the committee on a question that has 
been put up to me several times. Several 
people have complained to me that there are 
excellent films in the USIA film catalog 
which Americans would like to see but we 
do not allow them to do so. I have assumed 
that it was entirely proper and perhaps even 
obligatory, when Americans want to see 
what we are doing with our appropriations, 
that we should allow them to do so, but I 
find some differences of views in my own 
staff as to whether we ought to do that or 
not. 

Recently a committee was appointed by 
the President which met in the State De- 
partment, concerned wi cultural matters 
overseas. In that committee meeting I was 
attacked rather severely for holding close to 
our chest films that would be very impor- 
tant, they felt, for American people to see. 
I told them we certainly could not hire a 
hall and put on a showing for American 
people, but if proper American institutions 
and organizations asked to borrow our films, 
I saw no reason why we could not lend them 
to them and let them show the films, 

Mr, Rooney. I thought the American tax- 
payer’s money for USIA was to be spent to 
show these films abroad in order to combat 
communism. 

If you get into the area suggested you will 
need a lot of manpower when you give some- 
thing away for free and it will cost the 
American taxpayer tremendous sums of 
money to show these films to American 
people. You would be building up to some- 
thing like the $800,000 of taxpayers’ money 
to tell the American people they ought to go 
to the Brussels Fair. That is not why we 
are at the Brussels Fair at all. We are there 
to compete with other peoples of the world 
on the standing of the United States in cul- 
tural achievements and so forth. I think all 
your films should be working or in use over- 
seas. 

Those are my personal ideas. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr, Chairman, I appreciate 
your reply. I want to make it clear I take 
no attitude on the question. I am groping 
for advice, and thought this was the appro- 
priate place to ask that question, but maybe 
not. 

Mr. Rooney. This committee and the Con- 
gress does not run the executive branch of 
Government and we never take the position 
of saying “You do thus and so.” We do say, 
“Do not do thus and so” after you make the 
mistake. I do not think it is the function 
of this Appropriations Committee to say 
“You must use the money for thus and so” 
unless it is in line with your request. 

We have followed this policy for years and 
shall, I hope, continue to do. When we find 
instances where the American taxpayers’ 
money has been foolishly spent or squan- 
dered, we shall highlight it. 

As to your films, we look at these films 
every year. We have never been very much 
impressed by them. And we will look at 
them again this year. We will spend as 
many days as necessary to look at the films. 
They are very expensive. 

Mr. ALLEN, On the point of whether we 
have films in the United States, I do not 
know how many films we have, but I agree 
surely that the main place for these films is 
outside the United States. I can understand 
that we might have a copy right now of the 
Marian Anderson film, for example. Ido not 
know. 

Mr. SHELTON. Sir, we have library prints, 
usually one print of each film. 

Mr. ALLEN. I should think, Mr. Chairman, 
that if the American public wants to see 
what we are doing and asks us to lend them 
copies of a film, we might be subject to 
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proper criticism if we say, “No, you cannot. 
see what we are doing.” As regards the radio 
scripts of the Voice of America, there is a 
specific provision in the law that says we 
must make those scripts available if anyone 
asks for them. 

Mr. PRESTON. May I make a comment on 
that, which is my own personal view. There 
are two objections I can see to the releasing 
of those films to the American public on 
demand. The first is it would soon grow to 
a very large program, because it has become 
very popular in civic meetings when they 
cannot get a speaker, to show movies. Pretty 
soon you would have a terrific demand from 
clubs, PTA’s, the League of Women Voters, 
and other organizations. 

Secondly, the people who look at the film 
are not always aware of the objective sought 
in the film. If you make a film slanted to- 
ward an objective in a certain area of the 
world, a lot of them would not be familiar 
with the circumstances in that area and 
would not understand what you are trying 
to do in that area, and would not be com- 
petent to judge the film, then you would be 
having criticisms you would spend long 
hours trying to explain away. This is a 
highly specialized activity, and I do not 
think it would be a good idea. 

Mr. ALLEN. I it takes good, sound 
judgment to decide what to do about films. 
I have specifically in mind a request which 
was made, I believe, by the American Coun- 
cil on Islamic Affairs, which was going to 
have a meeting and they would like to see 
the films made of the Sultan of Morocco 
during his visit here. Those are the type 
of requests I have to answer, and I am glad 
to have the chance to have it discussed. 

Mr. Preston. I can understand how that 
would be a different request from one from 
the Kiwanis Club of Podunk, Iowa, who 
might want to show a particular film just 
because it was United Nations Week that 
week, It would run into a pretty big oper- 
ation. I think there could be exceptions 
made here and there, but as a broad policy 
if you went into that you would soon be 
just a film library and it would require the 
services of a lot of people. 

Mr. ALLEN. It may be that this can be 
handled through some other organization of 
the Government. I do not know the setup 
well enough to judge, but the Office of Edu- 
cation, for example, does have a lot of films, 
prints of which can be obtained by the 
public. 

Mr. Rooney, Those films are educational 
films for American use. I do not think there 
is an agency of Government tkat is not in 
the film business. The Armed Forces are; 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare is; everybody is in it. With regard 
to your Agency, I have been appropriating 
money for it for years in the belief that it 
was to combat communism abroad and that 
your activities were to be abroad and not 
in the United States. 

Mr. ALLEN. I think I have the tenor of 
your views, Mr. Chairman, and I appreciate 
them. 

Mr. Rooney. Ours is a democratic process. 
I am only one member of this committee. 
‘Those are my personal views and always have 
been. I am for the Agency and have been 
over the years. But I want to cut out the 
nonsense that always creeps into your pro- 
gram. It will cost the American taxpayer 
a lot of needless money if you distribute 
these films in the United States, and I would 
not vote 15 cents for the cost of showing 
those films here. 


About 3 weeks ago, at 5 o’clock on 
Saturday afternoon, I found on my tele- 
vision set a motion picture which was 
stated to have been produced by the 
USIA and the BBC. This motion pic- 
ture, which was stated to have been re- 
leased through the Office of Education of 
the Department of Health, Education, 
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and Welfare, was about as silly a film as 
one can imagine. It concerned a de- 
partment store here in the District of 
Columbia, showed Negroes doing all the 
menial work, and if it did nothing else it 
did give publicity to the people who 
owned that store. This whole business 
seemed so silly to me at the moment, 
that the following day I requested the 
staff, in view of the testimony which I 
have brought to your attention, to find 
out what the situation was. Imagine 
my amazement when I was handed the 
following papers prepared by the United 
States Information Agency pursuant to 
my request: 


MOTION PICTURES OF THE Unrrep STATES IN- 
FORMATION AGENCY RELEASED FOR PUBLIC 
EDUCATIONAL USE IN THE UNITED STATES ' 
(as oF AvGusrT 13, 1958) 

America Presents America. 
American Newsboy. 

An American Portrait. 
The Ancient Curse. 

And Now Miguel. 
Appalachian Trail. 
Apprentice Training. 
Around This Table. 

Arts of Japan. 

Asian Artists in Crystal. 
Atoms for Peace. Part 1: Introducing the 


Atom. 
Atoms for Peace. Part 2: Medicine. 
Part 3: Agriculture, In- 


Atoms for Peace. 
Part 4: Scientific Ad- 


dustry, and Power. 
Atoms for Peace. 
Part 5: Working To- 


vancement. 

Atoms for Peace. 
gether. 

Atoms for Peace. 
for the Atomic Age. 

Battle in the Tarai. 

Bennington College. 

Blue Ribbon. 

Businessmen's Service Club. 

Clean Water Makes Good Health. 

A Community Advisory Service. 

County Government. 

Design for Growing. 

Etawah Story. 

Ethiopia in the Free World. 

Expanding World Relationships, 

Factory Worker Turns Farmer. 

A Fair Chance. 

The Family of Man. 

The Greatest Treasure. 

The Haven. 

Head of the House. 

Helping Teachers To Understand 
dren, Part 1. 

Helping Teachers To Understand Chil- 
dren, Part 2. 

Herald Tribune Youth Forum. 

Himalayan Awakening. 

Hoover Dam. 

A House, a Wife, and a Singing Bird. 

Hungarian Fight for Freedom. 

Hurricane Circuit. 

The Impressionable Years. 

Impressions of Japan, 

India Plows Deeper. 

International Ice Patrol. 

Journey Into Medicine. 

Junior Chamber of Commerce. 

Junior College for Technical Trades, - 

The Korea Story. 

Let Us Live. 

Letter From an American Schoolboy. 


Part 6: Training Men 


Chil- 


2 USIA films are produced specifically for 
overseas use and USIA does not distribute 
copies in the United States. It releases cer- 
tain films through the United States Office 
of Education for use in American schools 
and colleges. The office, in turn, authorizes 
United World Films to make and sell copies 
per GSA contract GS-OOS-17375. School 
and university film libraries purchase copies 
and lend or rent them to educational film 
users. 
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Life for the Land. 

Museum of Science and Industry. 

A Nation in Torment. 

The Near Horizon. 

Now We Are Free. 

Out of Hungary to Freedom. 

Out of the Darkness. 

Passport Issued. 

The Photographer. 

Planning for Plenty. 

Preparation of Teachers. 

Pursuit of Happiness. 

Rehabilitation of the Blind. 

Rescue Squad. 

Revolt of a Generation. 

Rosary of the Missions. 

Rural High School. 

Rural Women. 

The Scroll. 

Shipbuilders of Essex. 

Small Town Editor. 

Tanglewood, Music School and Music 
Festival. 

Tom Schuler, Cobbler Statesman. 

Toward Tomorrow. 

Trailer 201. 

Training of Men. 

UCLA. 

Union Local. 

Vice President Nixon, 
Friendship. 

Victory in Tarai. 

Voice of a Choir. 

We Build a Town. 

The Yukawa Story. 

Americans All. 

Atacama Desert. 

Belo Horizonte. 

The Bounteous Earth. 

Brazil. 

Brazil Gets the News. 

Brazilian Quartz Goes to War. 

Brazil's Fishing School. 

Buenos Aires and Montevideo. 

Colombia, Crossroads of the Americas. 

The County Agent. 

Cuernavaca. 

‘The Day Is New. 

The Doctor. 

Down Where North Begins. 

Fiestas of the Hills, 

Fire and Water. 

Fundo in Chile. 

Good Neighbor Family. 

Guadalajara. 

Heart of the Inca Empire. 

High Plain. 

High Spots of a High Country. 

Hill Towns of Guatemala. 

Hook worm. 

Housing in Chile. 

Insects as Carriers of Disease. 

Jungle Quest for the Great Stone Heads. 

a. 

The Mechanic, 

Mexico Builds a Democracy. 

Mexico City. 

Montevideo Family. 

Monuments of Ancient Mexico, 

Ohio Town. 

Orchids. 

Our Neighbors Down the Road. 

Pan American Bazaar. 

Paraguay. 

Patagonian Playground. 

Patzcuaro. 

La Paz. 

People of Two Worlds. 

Peru. 

Peru’s Coastal Region. 

Rio de Janeiro 

São Paulo 

The School 

Schools of the South 

Sky Dancers of Papantla 

South Chile 

Southern Brazil 

Sundays in the Valley of Mexico 

Tehuantepec 

This Is Ecuador 

A Town in Old Mexico 

Treasure Trove of Jade 


Ambassador of 
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Venezuela 

Vera Cruz 

Wealth of the Andes 

Wings Over Brazil 

Wooden Faces of Totonicapan 

Young Uruguay 

Yucatan 

The Amazon Awakens 

Defense Against Invasion 

The Grain That Built a Hemisphere 

How Disease Travels 

The Human Body 

Infant Care 

Tuberculosis 

Water, Friend or Enemy 

What Is Disease 

Cleanliness Brings Health 

Winged Scourge 

A Better Tomorrow 

Capital Story 

The Cummington Story 

Freedom To Learn 

Hymn of the Nations 

The Library of Congress 

Northwest U.S. A. 

San Francisco, 1945 

Steel Town 

Swedes in America 

The Town 

Tuesday in November 

Valley of the Tennessee 

Adult education 

Audio-visual aids to learning 

Bent with the years 

Board of education 

Books for everyone 

Brooklyn Technical High School 

Burroughs newsboy foundation 

Cancer education 

The CARE story 

Children’s guardian 

Citizen’s public hall 

Community Chest 

Creative leisure 

The Economic and Social Council at work 

Education for peace 

The family 

For a bright home life 

Freedom of the press 

How to conduct a meeting 

Independent commercial radio station 

International House 

Japan and the U. N.: What is the U. N.? 

Japanese Diet members observe United 
States Government in action 

Japanese Diet members visit an American 
legislature 

Japanese trade fair 

Japanese women leaders visit the United 
States 

Junior achievement 

Leaders of tomorrow 

Letter to a friend 

Libraries without bars 

Men who fish 

Museums for school children 

My child is blind 

NYU television workshop 

National Folk Festival, part 1 

National Folk Festival, part 2 

National Folk Festival, part 3 

A new beginning 

New eyes and new ears 

Our town is our classroom 

Road to peace 

The rural co-op 

SCAP and CI and E information centers 

Small town library 

Social change in a democracy 

The social worker 

A story of goodwill 

Streptomycin. 

TVA Town. 

This Land Is Mine. 

‘Town Meeting of the World. 

Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

UNESCO and Japan. 

Union and the Community. 

We, the Japanese People. 

Will for Peace. 

Working Through College. 
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World in a Schoolroom. 

A Year in America, 

Roads and Traffic. 

Small Town Newspaper. 
Smog: The Pittsburgh Story. 
How America Shops. 
Automation. 

Presidential Conventions. 
Farming. 

Home Buying. 

Immigrants. 

State Capital. 

Problems of Leisure. 

Old Age: A Generation of Elder. 
Railroads. 

Air Traffic. 


THE DISTRIBUTION AND USE IN THE UNITED 
STATES or USIA FILMS 
BACKGROUND 
In a letter dated June 23, 1948, to the 
Assistant Secretary of State, the Commis- 
sioner of Education referred to the motion 
pictures being produced by the Department 


for use in its overseas programs and ex- 


pressed the wish that such films could be 
made available through the Office of Edu- 
cation for noncommercial educational use 
in the United States. On July 29, 1948, the 
Assistant Secretary acquiesced and suggested 
that representatives of the Office of Edu- 
cation and of the Department’s Interna- 
tional Motion Picture Division work out the 
necessary arrangements. Copies of these 
two letters are attached. 


CURRENT PROCEDURES 


1. The United States Information Agency 
determines which of its films, produced or 
acquired for overseas use, can and should 
be released for educational use in the United 
States, taking into account legal factors 
and policy considerations. The Office of 
Education exercises no control in the selec- 
tion of such films, 

2. The United States Information Agency 
authorizes the Office of Education to release 
specific films for public educational use in 
this country. A copy of a representative 
letter is attached. 

3. The Office of Education authorizes 
United World Films, Inc., to make copies 
of such films, utilizing for this purpose 
negatives of the Government, and to sell 
these copies in accordance with the provi- 
sions of contract GS-OOS-17375. A copy 
of a representative letter is attached. 

4. United World Films notifies schools, 
colleges, and other users of educational films 
of the availability of the USIA films so re- 
leased and fills purchase orders for copies 
of the films. 

5. United World Films sends to the Office 
of Education monthly summaries of such 
sales, including duplicate copies of all sales 
invoices. The Office keeps a statistical rec- 
ord of sales but sends the invoices, which 
contain the names and addresses of pur- 
chasers, to the United States Information 
Agency for its information and reference file. 

FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY, 
Washington, June 23, 1948. 
Mr. GEORGE V. ALLEN, 
Assistant Secretary of State, Depart- 

ment of State, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. ALLEN: The United States 
Office of Education is charged, in its organic 
act, with the responsibility “to diffuse such 
information as shall aid the people of the 
United States in the establishment of ef- 
ficient school systems, and otherwise promote 
the cause of education throughout the 
country.” 

In carrying out this responsibility the 
Office of Education performs many services 
for American schools and colleges. One of 
these services, which has grown rapidly in 
recent years, is that of making available to 
educational institutions motion pictures 
and other visual aids of the United States 
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Government. At the present time, the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the Department of 
Commerce, the Navy Department, and a 
number of other agencies and departments 
have released certain films to the Office of 
Education for distribution to the public to 
be used for educational purposes. 

We have had numerous inquiries about 
the availability of the motion pictures of 
the Department of State. These inquiries 
express the belief of school and college of- 
ficials that these films, showing various 
aspects of American life, would be particu- 
larly useful in American education. For 
example, concerning your recently completed 
picture on teacher education in the United 
States, the President of Ball State Teachers 
College has written us saying: 

“We have had the privilege this past week- 
end of viewing the world premier of Teacher 
Training, U. S. A., prepared for the United 
States Department of State by the Interna- 
tional Film Foundation of which Julien 
Bryan is director. 

“As you know this film was made on the 
Ball State Teachers College campus last year. 
We are professionally proud of the film be- 
cause we believe that it portrays the essence 
of a teacher education program based on the 
concept of child development and on the 
concept that the teacher is a well-rounded 
person. Both of these concepts are vividly 
portrayed in the movie. 

“We know that the picture was made to 
be used by the United States Department 
of State in the USIS program as one 
of a group of documentary films to be 
shown in foreign countries. However, we 
should like to use the film for pre-service 
and in-service education on our campus and 
in the State of Indiana. 

“We believe the film would be very use- 
ful for many college and public-school sys- 
tems in the development of their programs. 
For some reason which we do not fully un- 
derstand, documentary films of this type, 
with some exceptions, are not made avail- 
able by the State Department to educa- 
tional institutions or to anyone in the 
United States. Since there would be no cost 
to the State Department and since we do 
not intend to sell or lease the movie, we 
would be interested in having you find out 
for us if it is at all possible for us to obtain 
three copies of the movie which could be 
used for local and State meetings.” 

In order to meet such requests and thus 
to promote the cause of education, the Of- 
fice of Education urges that the Department 
of State, if possible, make its films avail- 
able to the Office of Education for use in its 
program of assistance to educational in- 
stitutions in this country. The use of the 
films will, of course, be limited strictly to 
noncommercial educational purposes. 

I hope that it will be possible for our 
Visual Aids to Education Section and your 
International Motion Picture Division to 
work cooperatively in effecting such ar- 
rangements as may be necessary to make 
certain of your motion pictures available 
domestically. It seems to me particularly 
important that films such as yours on vari- 
ous aspects of American life be widely used 
in American schools and colleges at the 
present time to help bring about in Amer- 
ican youth a better understanding of and a 
greater faith in American democracy. 

Cordially yours, 

J. W. STUDEBAKER, Commissioner. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, July 29, 1948, 

Mr. RALL I. GRIGSBY, 
Acting Commissioner, 
United States Office of Education, 
Federal Security Agency, 

Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Gricssy: The receipt is ac- 
knowledged of Mr. Studebaker's letter of 
June 23, 1948, proposing that this Depart- 
ment make available to the Office of Educa- 
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tion for distribution in this country motion 
picture productions mentioned in the letter, 
the display of which it is believed would 
“+ * * * diffuse * *.* information * * and 
+ * + promote the cause of education 
throughout the country.” Use of the films 
concerned would, the letter states, be lim- 
ited strictly to noncommercial educational 
purposes, 

This Department is pleased to agree to 
the suggestion so made. There are, of 
course, certain conditions to be observed 
in respect to these films and therefore it is 
desirable that, as suggested in the letter 
under acknowledgement, representatives of 
your office take the matter up with Mr. Her- 
bert T. Edwards, Chief of the Department's 
International Motion Pictures Division. 
They will doubtless be able to work out all 
necessary arrangements. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE V. ALLEN, 
Assistant Secretary. 
UNITED States INFORMATION AGENCY, 
Washington, June 4, 1958. 
UNITED STATES COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION, 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: This will authorize the United 
States Office of Education to release for pub- 
lic, nonprofit distribution and exhibition 
within the United States, including the sale 
of prints by United World Films under con- 
tract GS-OOS-17375, the following motion 
pictures: 

The Grain That Built a Hemisphere. 

Water: Friend or Enemy. 

Defense Against Invasion, 

The Amazon Awakens, 

The Human Body. 

What Is Disease? 

Tuberculosis, 

Infant Care. 

How Disease Travels, 

Sincerely yours, 
Jack W. Evans, 
Special Assistant to Director, 
Motion Picture Service. 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION, 
Washington, D. C., July 16, 1958. 
Mr. Leo B. GUELPA, Jr., 
Manager, Government Films Depart- 
ment, United World Films, Inc., New 
York, N.Y. 

Dear Mn. GUELPA: This will authorize 
United World Films, Inc., in accordance with 
the terms and conditions of contract GS- 
OOS-17375, to make and sell 16-millimeter 
prints of the following motion pictures: 


Price per print 
Govern- 

List ment 
The Amazon Awakens 
(color, 1,203“) 


Defense Against Invasion 


$177.73 $133.30 


ee e e 73.95 55. 46 
The Grain That Built a 

Hemisphere (color, 

C 64. 56 47.67 
How Disease Travels (col- 

A 57. 21 42. 91 
The Human Body (color, 

rls thas) A A . epee popes 51. 87 38. 90 
Infant Care (color, 338“) — 49. 29 36. 97 
Tuberculosis (color, 388’). 56. 13 42.10 
Water, Friend or Enemy 

(color,, 888) 48. 60 36, 45 
What Is Disease? (color, 

11111 63. 16 47. 37 


These motion pictures, originally produced 
by the Office of Inter-American Affairs, 
should be listed in catalogs and in sales re- 
ports as films of the United States Informa- 
tion Agency. 

Printing materials are located at Byron, 
Inc., and United World Films, Inc., is hereby 
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authorized to purchase prints for $0.072 per 
foot plus $1 per reel (400 feet or fraction 
thereof). The sales prices quoted above have 
been calculated upon these laboratory prices 
in accordance with the provisions of para- 
graph 12 of contract GS-OOS-17375. 
Sincerely yours, 
SEERLEY Rep, 
Chief, Visual Education Service, 


And Ambassador Allen had testified be- 
fore the committee: “There are excellent 
films in the USIA film catalog which 
Americans would like to see but we do not 
allow them to do so.” 

The situation in which the Congress 
and the American taxpayers find them- 
selves today points up what I have been 
saying on the floor of this House for 
years. I want a good powerful United 
States Information Agency and I want a 
good powerful Voice of America on the 
airwaves. The crowd running this out- 
fit have not had the ability to achieve 
either of these desires. I have said a 
number of times here on the floor that if 
the United States Information Agency 
were doing a good job and needed the 
money I would be willing to appropriate 
a billion dollars a year. But I cannot 
condone the extraordinary procedure 
adopted by the administration in this 
instance. I repeat the charge that in 
order to deliberately avoid hearings be- 
fore the House Committee on Appropria- 
tions, this administration and the Agency 
resorted to the gimmick of waiting until 
testimony was taken on the regular bill 
and again only recently on the pending 
supplemental appropriations bill, and 
then after the House had sent this bill to 
the other body sent up this request. Are 
they afraid to answer questions? Are 
they afraid to put their cards on the 
table and place the responsibility for the 
fiasco of the Voice of America where it 
belongs? 

I again submit that if the $10 million 
contained in the pending motion of the 
gentleman from Ohio is worthy of an 
affirmative vote which would start con- 
struction of at least a $27 million 
project, then the entire amount requested 
by the Agency, to wit, $22,300,000 is justi- 
fied. 

Regardless of the outcome of the vote 
on the pending motion, I intend to re- 
quest a thoroughgoing investigation of 
this whole situation by the investigations 
staff of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 

Finally, I suggest to Ambassador Allen 
that he take the United States Infor- 
mation Agency people, who are lobbying 
like demons for bigger USIA appropria- 
tions and this very item, off Capitol Hill 
at the first moment. There are entirely 
too many USIA lobbyists whose large 
salaries are paid with taxpayers’ money 
whose only job seems to me to be to get 
bigger and greater appropriations for the 
Agency. I am reliably informed that in 
the past number of days the Secretary 
of the Interior has personally called al- 
most all the Members on the other side of 
the aisle lobbying for passage of the min- 
erals subsidy pilferage of the taxpayers’ 
pockets. Is not there someone who has 
the ear of the President of the United 
States to inform him as to what is going 
on in the premises? 
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Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
on. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Chio [Mr. Bow]. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, on that I de- 
mand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 190, nays 172, not voting 67, 
as follows: 


[Roll No, 184] 
YEAS—190 

Adair Dorn, N. Y. Mumma 
Addonizio Durham Neal 
Allen, Calif. Dwyer Nimtz 
Allen, III. Farbstein Nix 
Anfuso Fenton O'Brien, N. L. 
Arends Fino O Hara, III. 
Ashley Ford Osmers 
Auchincloss Fulton Ostertag 
Avery George Patterson 
Ayres Glenn Pelly 
Baldwin Granahan Price 
Barden Green, Pa, Quie 
Barrett Griffin Ray 
Bass, N. H Griffiths Reece, Tenn, 
Bates Gubser 
Becker Gwinn Rees, Kans. 
Belcher Hagen Reuss 
Betts Halleck Rhodes, Ariz. 
Blatnik Harden Rhodes, Pa 
Bolling Harvey Riehlman 
Bolton Haskell Roberts 
Bonner Hays, Ark. Robison, N. u 
Bosch Hays, Ohio Robsion, Ky 
Bow Heselton Rodino 
Boyle Hess Rogers, Colo. 
Bray Hiestand Rogers, Mass 
Broomfield Hill Sadlak 
Brown, Ohio  Holifield Saund 
Broyhill Holmes Saylor 
Bush Holt Schenck 
Byrd Holtzman Schwengel 
Byrne, Pa Horan Scott, N.C. 
Canfield Hyde Scudder 
Carnahan Jensen Seely-Brown 
Carrigg Judd Selden 
Cederberg Karsten Simpson, Pa 
Chamberlain Kean Sisk 
Chenoweth Kearns Smith, Kans. 
Chiperfield Keating Smith, Miss 
Christopher Kelly, N. Y. Springer 
Church Knox Staggers 
Clark Knutson Stauffer 
Cooley Lafore Taber 
Corbett Laird Talle 
Cramer Latham Teague, Calif. 
Cretella Lennon Tewes 
Cunningham, Lesinski Thompson, N. J. 

Iowa McDonough Thomson, Wyo. 
Cunningham, McGovern Tollefson 

Nebr. McGregor Trimble 
Curtin McIntosh Udall 
Curtis, Mass Machrowicz Ullman 
Curtis, Mo Mailliard Van Zandt 
Dague Martin Vorys 
Dawson, Utah May Vursell 
Delaney Merrow Westland 
Dellay Michel Whitener 
Dennison Miller, Md. Widnall 
Dent Miller, Nebr. Wigglesworth 
Devereux Moore Withrow 
Diggs Morano Wolverton 
Dixon Morgan Younger 
Dollinger Moss Zablocki 
Dooley Moulder Zelenko 

NAYS—172 
Abbitt Brooks, Tex Edmondson 
Abernethy Brown, Ga Elliott 
Albert Brown, Mo Everett 
Alexander Budge vins 
er Burleson Fallon 

Andersen, Byrne, III Fascell 

H. Carl Byrnes, Wis. Feighan 
Andrews Cannon Fisher 
Ashmore Celler Flood 
Aspinall Chelf Flynt 
Bailey Coad 
Baring Collier Forand 
Bass, Tenn. Davis, Ga. Forrester 
Beckworth Davis, Tenn Fountain 
Bennett, Fla. Dawson, Ill Frazier 
Bennett, Mich, Denton Garmatz 
Berry Dingell ry 
Blitch Donohue Gathings 
Boggs Dorn, S. O. Gavin 
Boland Dowdy Grant 
Breeding Eberharter Gray 


Green, Oreg. McMillan Robeson, Va. 
Gross Mack, III. Rogers, Fla. 
Haley Mack, Wash, X. 
Hardy Madden Rooney 
Magnuson Roosevelt 
Harrison, Va. Mahon Rutherford 
Healey Marshall San 
Hemphill Matthews Scherer 
Herlong Meader Scrivner 
Hoeven Metcalf Shelley 
Holland Mills Sheppard 
Huddleston Mitchell Sikes 
Hull Montoya Siler 
Ikard Simpson, III. 
Jackson Multer Smith, Calif. 
Jarman Murray Smith, Va 
Jennings Natcher Steed 
Johansen Nicholson Sullivan 
Johnson Norblad Teller 
Jonas Norrell Thomas 
Jones, Ala O'Brien, III Thompson, Tex. 
Kee O'Hara, Minn. Thornberry 
Keogh O’Konski Tuck 
Kilday O'Neill Van Pelt 
Kilgore Passman Vinson 
King Patman Walter 
Kirwan Perkins Watts 
Kitchin Pfost Weaver 
Kluczynski Philbin Wharton 
Kruger Pillion Whitten 
Landrum Poage Wier 
Lane Poff Williams, Miss. 
Lankford Polk Willis 
Libonati Porter Wilson, Ind 
Lipscomb Rabaut Wright 
r Riley Yates 
McFall Rivers 
NOT VOTING—67 
Anderson, Hale Pilcher 
Mont. Harrison, Nebr. Powell 
Baker Hébert Preston 
Ba Henderson Prouty 
Beamer Hillings Radwan 
Bentley Hoffman Rains 
Boykin Hosmer St. George 
Brooks, La, James Scott, Pa 
Brownson Jenkins Sheehan 
Buckley Jones, Mo Shuford 
ick Kearney Sieminski 
Clevenger Kilburn Spence 
LeCompte Taylor 
Colmer McCarthy Teague, Tex. 
Coudert McCormack Thompson, La. 
Derounian McCulloch Utt 
Dies McIntire Vanik 
Doyle Macdonald Wainwright 
Engle Mason Williams, N. Y. 
Frelinghuysen Miller, Calif. Wilson, Calif. 
Friedel Miller, N. Y. Winstead 
Gordon Minshall Young 
Gregory Morrison 


So the motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Frelinghuysen for, with Mr. Hébert 
against. 

Mr. Wainwright for, 
against. 

Mr.. James for, with Mr. Thompson of 
Louisiana against. 

Mr. Derounian for, 
against. 

Mr. Taylor for, with Mr. Colmer against. 

Mr. Miller of New York for, with Mr. Win- 
stead against. 

Mr. Williams of New York for, with Mr. 
Friedel against. 

Mr. Sieminski for, with Mr. Vanik against. 

Mr. McCarthy for, with Mr. Engle against. 

Mr. Bentley for, with Mr. Pilcher against. 

Mr. Hillings for, with Mr. Preston against. 

Mr. Coudert for, with Mr. Doyle against. 

Mrs. St. George for, with Mr. Miller of 
California against. 
Mr. Hosmer for, with Mr. Young against. 

Mr. Scott of Pennsylvania for, with Mr. 
Rains against. 

Mr. Baker for, with Mr. Gordon against. 

Mr. Wilson of California for, with Mr. Boy- 
Ein against. 

Mr. Kearney for, with Mr. Macdonald 
against. 

Mr. Kilburn for, with Mr. Teague of Texas 
against. 

Mr. Minshall for, with Mr. Anderson of 
Montana against. 

Mr, Burdick for, with Mr. Coffin against. 


with Mr. Buckley 


with Mr. Morrison 
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Until further notice: 

Mr. Dies with Mr. Baumhart. 

Mr. Brooks of Louisiana with Mr. Beamer. 
Mr. Gregory with Mr. Sheehan. 

Mr. Shuford with Mr. McCulloch. 

Mr. Spence with Mr. Utt. 


Messrs. DURHAM, McGOVERN, CUN- 
NINGHAM of Nebraska, MCDONOUGH, 
CUNNINGHAM of Iowa, DORN of New 
York, ALLEN of Illinois, MILLER of 
Nebraska, REECE of Tennessee, and 
RHODES of Pennsylvania changed their 
vote from “nay” to “yea.” 

Messrs. CELLER, HEALEY, MULTER, 
METCALF, and SMITH of Virginia 
changed their vote from “yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House recede and concur in the 
Senate amendment No. 112. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will re- 
port the next amendment in disagree- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 114: Page 45, line 
1, insert: 

“Payment to informational media guaranty 
fund 

“For payment to the ‘Informational media 
guaranty fund’, for partial restoration of 
realized impairment to the capital used in 
carrying on the authority to make informa- 
tional media guaranties, as provided in sec- 
tion 1011 of the United States Information 
and Educational Exchange Act of 1948, as 
amended (22 U. S. C. 1442), $5,000,000.” 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House insist on its disagree- 
ment to the Senate amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider the votes by 
which action was taken on the several 
motions was laid on the table. 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN UNITED 
STATES AND EURATOM 


Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the concurrent resolu- 
tion (S. Con. Res. 116) to approve agree- 
ment between the Government of the 
United States and the European Atom- 
ic Energy Community—Euratom—con- 
cerning cooperation to, advance the 
peaceful application of atomic energy. 

The Clerk read the concurrent resolu- 
tion, as follows: 

Whereas the United States of America has 
instituted a program of international co- 
operation to make available to cooperating 
nations the benefits of peaceful applications 
of atomic energy; and 

Whereas the United States of America 
and the European Atomic Energy Com- 
munity (Euratom) have entered into an 
agreement providing for cooperation in pro- 
grams designed to advance the peaceful ap- 
plication of atomic energy: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 
Representatives concurring), That pursuant 
to the provisions of sections 11 (l) and 124 
of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended, the agreement between the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America 
and the European Atomic Energy Com- 
munity (EURATOM), signed at Brussels on 
May 29, 1958, and at Washington on June 19, 
1958, concerning cooperation between the 
parties in programs for the advancement of 
the peaceful application of atomic energy, 
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be and hereby is approved. This resolution 
does not constitute approval or disapproval 
of the memorandum of understanding, or 
any other agreements which have not been 
formally approved or authorized by the 
Congress. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The concurrent resolution was con- 
curred in, and a motion to reconsider 
was laid on the table. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, House 
Concurrent Resolution 376 and its com- 
panion, Senate Concurrent Resolution 
116, in accordance with the requirements 
of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, pro- 
vide for Congressional approval of the 
international agreement establishing a 
United States-Euratom cooperation pro- 
gram signed at Brussels on May 29, 1958, 
and in Washington on June 19, 1958. 
These resolutions specifically provide 
that they do not constitute approval or 
disapproval of what is designated as the 
memorandum of understanding or any 
other agreements which have not been 
formally approved or authorized by Con- 
gress. 

The European Atomic Energy Commu- 
nity, shortened to Euratom, was estab- 
lished in 1957 by Belgium, Germany, 
France, Italy, Luxembourg, and the 
Netherlands. Its aim is to bring those 
countries together in a cooperative ef- 
fort toward the speedy establishment 
and growth of nuclear industries. More 
particularly, it is vitally interested in 
getting an atomic-electric power indus- 
try going in Europe to supplement dwin- 
dling conventional power sources on the 
Continent and eventually to relieve Eu- 
rope of the vicissitudes of reliance on 
Mid-East and other oil imports to fuel 
substantial portions of its domestic and 
industrial electricity capacity. 

Euratom is roughly similar to the Eu- 
ropean Iron and Steel Community which 
has been operating successfully in con- 
nection with these ferrous metals. It is 
not a superstate, but it is more than a 
mere treaty between the nations in- 
volved. 

The international agreement these 
resolutions seek to approve is a rather 
short document, merely reciting that 
the parties will cooperate in programs 
for the advancement of the peaceful 
applications of atomic energy. It says 
that such cooperation will be undertaken 
from time to time pursuant to such 
terms and conditions as may be agreed 
and shall be subject to all provisions of 
law applicable to the parties to it. Spe- 
cifically, it recites that any cooperation 
undertaken by the United States will 
be done only pursuant to an agreement 
for cooperation entered into pursuant to 
re 123 of the Atomic Energy Act of 
1 A 

To spell this out then, what these res- 
olutions seek to approve is merely the 
international agreement. The interna- 
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tional agreement, in turn, is a some- 
what loose declaration that the parties 
will cooperate on peaceful applications 
of atomic energy in ways that will be 
agreed upon later. Such later agree- 
ments would, insofar as our Govern- 
ment is concerned, be wrapped up in 
what section 123 of our Atomic Energy 
Act calls an “agreement for coopera- 
tion.” As such, it could not be executed 
unless the President determines in writ- 
ing that it “will promote and will not 
constitute an unreasonable risk to the 
common defense and security.” Nor can 
it go into effect until it has been before 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
for 30 days, during which it will be 
examined and if found wanting in any 
respect be subject to the Joint Commit- 
tee’s disapproval. 

Now, when the Joint Committee re- 
ceived the international agreement, it 
also received a lengthy proposed draft 
of an agreement for cooperation to fol- 
low it up. This proposal recites a num- 
ber of whereases and contains 16 
detailed articles. Appended to it were a 
number of annexes and memoranda of 
understanding going into further detail 
on numerous financial and technical 
points. I emphasize that this was only 
a proposed draft, the draft of the pro- 
posed agreement for cooperation was 
not signed, only initialed. 

These documents were presented 
along with the international agreement 
for three principal reasons. First, to 
give the Congress a context in which 
to evaluate .the international agree- 
ment. Second, to initiate discussion be- 
tween the executive and legislative 
branches directed eventually at achiev- 
ing mutual approval of text for an 
agreement for cooperation. Third, to 
obtain legislative authorization during 
this session of Congress of basic first 
steps of the contemplated cooperation. 

The latter are embodied in S. 4273 
passed by the other body yesterday and 
its companion H. R. 13749 to be before 
us later today. 

It was not deemed feasible at this 
late time in the session to fully eval- 
uate the draft proposal of any agree- 
ment for cooperation. That is why the 
resolution before us now specifically 
sets forth that it does not constitute an 
approval or disapproval of the mem- 
oranda of understanding or the draft 
agreement for cooperation. These 
matters will be gone into by the Joint 
Committee thoroughly next year. 
Meanwhile, however, as I mentioned, 
certain basic first steps which the Joint 
Committee felt necessary for the pur- 
poses of later cooperation, and desir- 
able from the standpoint of our inter- 
national relations, will be before us 
shortly in the form of H. R. 13749. 

After careful consideration of these 
proposals over a long period of hearings 
by the Joint Committee, I am satisfied 
they are in the best interests of the 
United States of America, am support- 
ing them, and urge this body to enact 
both House Concurrent Resolution 376, 
before us now, approving the interna- 
tional agreement, and H. R. 13749 
which will come up shortly to authorize 
initial steps in our cooperation with 
Euratom, 
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Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, 
House Concurrent Resolution 376 is 
merely a concurrent resolution by the 
two Houses of Congress that the agree- 
ment between the Government of the 
United States and the European Atomic 
Energy Community, known as Euratom, 
is approved. 

The text of the agreement recom- 
mended to be approved is set forth at 
pages 2 and 3 of the Joint Committee 
report on this resolution. The agree- 
ment is merely a general statement that 
the parties will cooperate in programs 
for the advancement of the peaceful ap- 
plications of atomic energy: Moreover, 
the agreement, in article I states: 

Specifically it is understood that under 
existing law the cooperation extended by the 
Government of the United States of America 
will be undertaken pursuant to an Agree- 
ment for Cooperation entered into in ac- 
cordance with section 123 of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended. 


Therefore, as further cooperation is 
undertaken, necessary authorization and 
appropriations must be obtained from 
the Congress of the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that the House 
should approve the concurrent resolu- 
tion as the first step in a program of 
cooperation to advance the peaceful uses 
of atomic energy which should be of 
great benefit both to the Western Euro- 
pean countries and also to the United 
States. It will provide orders for United 
States manufacturers to sell our types 
of reactors, and will also represent a step 
forward in developing the peaceful uses 
of atomic energy. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge all Members of 
the House to vote for approval of House 
Concurrent Resolution 376. 


COOPERATION WITH EUROPEAN 
ATOMIC ENERGY COMMUNITY 


Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (S. 4273) to pro- 
vide for cooperation with the European 
Atomic Energy Community. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the “Euratom Cooperation Act of 
1958.” 

Sec. 2. As used in this act— 

(a) “The Community“ means the Euro- 
pean Atomic Energy Community (Euratom). 

(b) The “Commission” means the Atomic 
Energy Commission, as established by the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended. 

(c) “Joint program” means the coopera- 
tive program established by the Community 
and the United States and carried out in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of an agreement 
for cooperation entered into pursuant to the 
provisions of section 123 of the Atomic Ener- 
gy Act of 1954, as amended, to bring into op- 
eration in the territory of the members of 
the Community powerplants using nuclear 
reactors of types selected by the Commission 
and the Community, having as a goal a total 
installed capacity of approximately 1 million 
kilowatts of electricity by December 31, 1963, 
except that 2 reactors may be selected to 
be in operation by December 31, 1965. 

(d) All other terms used in this act shall 
have the same meaning as terms described in 
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section 11 of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 
as amended. 

Src. 3. There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated to the Commission, in accordance 
with the provisions of section 261 (a) (2) of 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended, 
the sum of $3 million as an initial authori- 
zation for fiscal year 1959 for use in a co- 
operative program of research and develop- 
ment in connection with the types of reac- 
tors selected by the Commission and the 
Community under the joint program. The 
Commission may enter into contracts for 
such periods as it deems necessary, but in no 
event to exceed 5 years, for the purpose of 
conducting the research and development 
program authorized by this section: Provided, 
That the Community authorizes an equiva- 
lent amount for use in the cooperative pro- 
gram of research and development. 

Sec. 4. The Commission is authorized, 
within limits of amounts which may heré- 
after be authorized to be appropriated in 
accordance with the provisions of section 
261 (a) (2) of the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954, as amended, to make guaranty con- 
tracts which shall in the aggregate not ex- 
ceed a total contingent liability of $90 mil- 
lion designed to assure that the charges to 
an operator of a reactor constructed under 
the joint program for fabricating, process- 
ing, and transporting fuel will be no greater 
than would result under the fuel fabricat- 
ing and fuel life guaranties which the 
Commission shall establish for such reactor. 
Within the limits of such amounts, the 
Commission is authorized to make contracts 
under this section, without regard to the 
provisions of sections 8679 and 3709 of the 
Revised Statutes, as amended, for such pe- 
riods of time as it determines to be neces- 
sary: Provided, however, That no such con- 
tracts may extend for a period longer than 
that necessary to cover fuel loaded into a 
reactor constructed under the joint program 
during the first 10 years of the reactor oper- 
ation or prior to December 31, 1973 (or De- 
cember 31, 1975, for not more than 2 re- 
actors selected under section 2 (c)), which- 
ever is earlier. In establishing criteria for 
the selection of projects and in entering into 
such guaranty contracts, the Commission 
shall be guided by, but not limited to, the 
following principles: 

(a) The Commission shall encourage a 
strong and competitive atomic equipment 
manufacturing industry in the United 
States designed to provide diversified sources 
of supply for reactor parts and reactor fuel 
elements under the joint program; 

(b) The guaranty shall be consistent 
with the provisions of this act and of at- 
tachment A to the memorandum of under- 
standing between the Government of the 
United States and the Community, signed 
in Brussels on May 29, 1958, and in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on June 12, 1958, and trans- 
mitted to Congress on June 23, 1958; 

(c) The Commission shall establish and 
publish minimum levels of fuel element cost 
and life to be guaranteed by the manufac- 
turer as a basis for inviting and evaluating 
proposals; 

(d) The guaranty by the manufacturer 
shall be as favorable as any other guaran- 
ty offered by the manufacturer for any 
comparable fuel element within a reason- 
able time period; and 

(e) The Commission shall obtain a roy- 
alty-free, nonexclusive, irrevocable license 
for governmental purposes to any patents 
on inventions or discoveries made or con- 
ceived by the manufacturer in the course of 
development or fabrication of fuel elements 
during the period covered by the Commis- 
sion’s guaranty. 

Sec. 5. Pursuant to the provisions of sec- 
tion 54 of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 
as amended, there is hereby authorized for 
sale or lease to the Community: 

Thirty thousand kilograms of contained 
uranium 235 
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One kilogram of plutonium 
in accordance with the provisions of an 
agreement for cooperation between the 
Government of the United States and the 
Community entered into pursuant to the 
provisions of section 123 of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended; Provided, 
That the Government of the United States 
obtains the equivalent of a first lien on any 
such material sold to the Community for 
which payment is not made in full at the 
time of transfer. 

Sec. 6. (a) The Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion is authorized to purchase or otherwise 
acquire from the Community special nuclear 
material or any interest therein from re- 
actors constructed under the joint program 
in accordance with the terms of an agree- 
ment for cooperation entered into pursuant 
to the provisions of section 123 of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended: 
Provided, That neither plutonium nor 
uranium 233 nor any interest therein shall 
be acquired under this section in excess of 
the total quantities authorized by law. The 
Commission is hereby authorized to acquire 
from the Community pursuant to this sec- 
tion up to 4,100 kilograms of plutonium for 
use only for peaceful purposes. 

(b) Any contract made under the provi- 
sions of this section to acquire plutonium or 
any interest therein may be at such prices 
and for such period of time as the Com- 
mission may deem necessary: Provided, That 
with respect to plutonium produced in any 
reactor constructed under the joint pro- 
gram, no such contract shall be for a period 
greater than 10 years of operation of such 
reactors or December 31, 1973 (or Decem- 
ber 31, 1975, for not more than 2 reactors 
selected under section 2 (c)), whichever is 
earlier: And provided further, That no such 
contract shall provide for compensation or 
the payment of a purchase price in excess of 
the Commission's established price in effect 
at the time of delivery to the Commission 
for such material as fuel in a nuclear 
reactor. 

(c) Any contract made under the pro- 
visions of this section to acquire uranium 
enriched in the isotope uranium 235 may be 
at such price and for such period of time as 
the Commission may deem necessary: Pro- 
vided, That no such contract shall be for a 
period of time extending beyond the termi- 
nal date of the agreement for cooperation 
with the Community or provide for the ac- 
quisition of uranium enriched in the iso- 
tope U-235 in excess of the quantities of 
such material that have been distributed 
to the Community by the Commission less 
the quantity consumed in the nuclear re- 
actors involved in the joint program: And 
provided further, That no such contract 
shall provide for compensation or the pay- 
ment of a purchase price in excess of the 
Atomic Energy Commission’s established 
charges for such material in effect at the 
time delivery is made to the Commission. 

(d) Any contract made under this section 
for the purchase of special nuclear material 
or any interest therein may be made with- 
out regard to the provisions of section 3679 
of the Revised Statutes, as amended. 

(e) Any contract made under this section 
may be made without regard to section 3709 
of the Revised Statutes, as amended, upon 
certification by the Commission that such 
action is necessary in the interest of the 
common defense and security, or upon a 
showing by the Commission that advertis- 
ing is not reasonably practicable. 

Sec. 7. The Government of the United 
States of America shall not be Mable for 
any damages or third party liability arising 
out of or resulting from the joint program: 
Provided, however, That nothing in this sec- 
tion shall deprive any person of any rights 
under section 170 of the Atomic Energy Act 
of 1954, as amended. The Government of 
the United States shall take such steps as 
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may be necessary, including appropriate dis- 
claimer or indemnity arrangements, in order 
to carry out the provisions of this section. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, House 
Concurrent Resolution 376 (S. Con. Res. 
116) is a concurrent resolution to ap- 
prove the agreement between the Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America 
and the European Atomic Energy Com- 
munity—referred to as Euratom—which 
has been signed and submitted to the 
Congress in accordance with the require- 
ments of sections 11 (1) and 124 of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954. 

H. R. 13749—S. 4273—is a bill to pro- 
vide for the first step in this cooperation. 
It allows the program to get started, but 
further implementation can be carried 
out only after further authorization from 
the Congress. 

This bill authorizes to be appropriated 
$3 million for use in the cooperative re- 
search and development program, to be 
matched by an equivalent amount by the 
Euratom countries. 

This bill also provides in section 4 for 
a guarantee program whereby the Com- 
mission will back up guaranties on fuel 
elements costs and performance made by 
United States of America manufacturers 
to the Euratom customers. Through 
this means United States of America 
manufactureres will get orders, and the 
Euratom user will receive a guaranty 
as to the cost and performance of the 
fuel element. The maximum contingent 
liability as provided in the bill for this 
guaranty program will be $90 million and 
if the United States of America manu- 
facturers can make good guaranties, the 
cost to the Commission will be much less. 
In all cases, the Commission will require 
a guaranty by the United States of 
America manufacturer, and the Com- 
mission’s guaranty will be only a backup, 
or supplemental, guaranty. 

I would like to make one thing clear 
about this guaranty program in section 
4 of the bill and that is this: 

Section 4 authorizes no funds at this 
time, and funds will be authorized only 
after submission to the Joint Committee 
of more information as to each proposed 
contract, and further authorization by 
the Congress. 

The remaining sections of the bill pro- 
vide for sale of fuel—section 5, for ac- 
quisition of special nuclear material— 
section 6, and a provision that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States shall not 
be liable for any damage or third party 
liability—section 7. These provisions 
have been closely scrutinized by the Joint 
Committee and are considered essential 
or desirable to carry out this worth- 
while program. 

The goal of the Euratom countries is 
to bring into operation atomic-power 
reactors of United States types of a mil- 
lion kilowatts in operation by 1963. The 
Joint Committee provided in the bill for 
a permissive modification of this goal so 
that two reactors might be brought into 
operation by December 31, 1965, if, in the 
combined technical judgment of the 
Commission and the Community, such a 
change would be desirable, 
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Mr. Speaker, the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy carefully scrutinized 
every provision in the original recom- 
mended bill, and made a number of im- 
portant changes. These were done, with 
the concurrence of the executive branch, 
in order to provide authorization for 
what is needed right now, but nothing 
more than that. Further authoriza- 
tion and appropriations must be ob- 
tained from the Congress as particular 
projects are firmed up in the program. 

In closing, Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to quote from the final paragraph of the 
comments of the Joint Committee as set 
forth in the committee’s report: 

6. Conclusion: The Joint Committee, after 
many days and hours of testimony and con- 
sideration of the program, reached agree- 
ment on the language of a bill to provide for 
the initial stages of cooperation with 
Euratom. The Joint Committee believes that 
implementation of this program will consti- 
tute an important step forward both in our 
foreign policy and in the development of the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy. 


This program will provide for close co- 
operation with Euratom, will cost the 
United States. taxpayers comparatively 
little, and will assist our own manufac- 
turers. 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

SUMMARY OF GUARANTY PROGRAM UNDER SEC- 
TION 4 OF THE BILL 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, sec- 
tion 4 authorizes the Commission, with- 
in limits of amounts hereafter author- 
ized, to make guaranty contracts which 
shall in the aggregate not exceed a total 
contingent liability of $90 million, de- 
signed to assure that the charges to a 
Euratom operator will be no greater than 
charges which would result under 
guaranties established by the Commis- 
sion. For reactors in this program the 
Commission has established the follow- 
ing guaranties: 

Fuel life or performance: 10,000 mega- 
watt days per ton—for stainless steel or 
zirconium clad elements. 

Fuel fabrication cost: $100 per kilo- 
gram of contained uranium—for fuel 
elements using stainless steel cladding— 
or $140 per kilogram of contained uran- 
ium—for fuel elements using zirconium 
cladding. See attachment A to memo 
of understanding, page 19 of Joint Com- 
mittee print. 

The maximum contingent liability 
which the Commission may assume un- 
der section 4 of the bill is $90 million. 
As indicated at pages 467-469 of part II 
of the hearings, this maximum figure 
was calculated on the basis of a manu- 
facturer’s guaranty as to performance 
of 7,000 megawatt days per ton; and a 
manufacturer’s guaranty as to fuel ele- 
ment fabrication costs of $120—stainless 
steel cladding—or $150—zirconium clad- 
ding. For example, if the manufacturer 
guarantees 7,000 megawatt days, the 
Commission’s contingent liability would 
apply to only 3,000 megawatt days. 

If the United States of America manu- 
facturers are able to make better guar- 
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anties as to fuel element life and cost 
than those in the above paragraph upon 
which the calculations were based, the 
Commission’s contingent liability will be 
correspondingly reduced below the $90 
million figure. Many experts feel, 
especially as to fuel element life, that 
the manufacturers will be able to obtain 
better than 7,000 megawatt days, and 
hence that the Commission's contingent 
liability will be correspondingly reduced. 

Further details on the operation of the 
guaranty are set out at page 240 of the 
hearings. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the bill 
before us, H. R. 13749, is a clean bill, 
altering in many respects the original 
AEC proposed bill initiating our program 
of cooperation with Euratom. The meas- 
ure ties future control of any such co- 
operative program to Congress and gives 
us ample opportunity, step by step, to see 
where we are going in this direction, and, 
if circumstances warrant, either go 
ahead, change course, or stop. 

The overall goal of the United States- 
Euratom program is the construction by 
1963 of some five full-scale American- 
type atomic plants in the Euratom coun- 
tries, or some of them at least. These 
countries include Belgium, West Ger- 
many, France, Italy, Luxembourg and 
the Netherlands. 

These plants would have an aggre- 
gate capacity of about 1 million electric 
kilowatts, and would cost an estimated 
$350 million. Euratom proposes to fi- 
nance the venture with $150 million from 
the utility companies building the plants, 
which represents the cost of building 
conventionally fueled plants of equiva- 
lent kilowatt capacity, by an Export- 
Import bank loan of $135 million, and a 
European bank loan of the balance of $65 
million. The United States would con- 
tribute $50 million on a matching basis 
for research and development work over 
a 5-year period, subject to an extension 
of the program for 5 years on the same 
basis; guarantee fuel performance costs 
under a contingent liability up to $90 
million; and sell Euratom 30,000 kilo- 
grams of U-235 under a long term ar- 
rangement. 

Now to discuss these United States 
commitments authorized by this bill. 
The bill authorizes expenditure of $3 
million in the current fiscal year, pro- 
viding Euratom puts up an equivalent 
amount, for cooperative research and 
development work aimed at perfecting 
fuel elements and other portions of the 
reactors that will be built under the 
program. I would not say that this spe- 
cific work would not be done by the 
Atomic Energy Commission anyway, but 
it is the general type of thing AEC aims 
at, so it is inevitable that the results of 
the program will not only relieve other 
budget accounts of at least a portion of 
their responsibilities in this regard, but 
they will also enhance our own tech- 
niques in the production of nuclear elec- 
tricity. 
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The bill authorizes AEC to negotiate 
what are actually United States Govern- 
ment guaranties that the reactor fuel 
elements will produce a certain mini- 
mum amount of heat and will not cost 
more than a certain maximum amount. 
What this provision amounts to can best 
be explained by comparing it with auto- 
mobile liability insurance. If you get 
into an automobile accident and the 
other fellow gets a judgment against 
you, the insurance company pays the 
judgment up to the limits of your policy. 
If you do not get into an accident, the 
insurance company pays out nothing and 
keeps your premiums. 

So in this instance, if the fuel elements 
produce the minimum amount of heat 
and they are sold to Euratom for not 
more than a certain amount of money, 
the United States Government pays out 
nothing. If these specifications are not 
met, then the Government is liable, but 
only if the manufacturer’s individual 
guaranty on these products does not 
satisfy the deficiency. The total amount 
of contingent liability which can be in- 
curred is $90 million—if everything goes 
wrong, which is highly unlikely. Fur- 
ther than that, no contract for any part 
of the total may be signed until author- 
ization and appropriation authority is 
later granted by this Congress. 

Although some may differ with me, I 
have sufficient confidence in the abilities 
of our scientists and engineers to be- 
lieve they will produce fuel elements 
that not only meet, but exceed the spe- 
cifications, and that we may be called 
upon to pony up under the guaranties 
only in those rare instances where some 
highly unusual and unexpected difficul- 
ty is encountered. The reactors called 
for by this program are not experi- 
mental in nature, but types which are 
proven at the time the go-ahead is given 
on them. Looking back over the pro- 
gress of the last 5 years in reactor tech- 
nology, and realizing that we now look 
ahead from a much firmer and broader 
base of knowledge. I cannot help but 
feel confident these guaranties will not 
prove difficult for us. Yet, I can, putting 
myself in the position of the purchasers 
of these reactors, see why they would 
be adamant about committing them- 
selves to the program without them. 

Before leaving the subject, and for 
those technically inclined, I will explain 
that the bill incorporates by reference 
attachment A of the memorandum of un- 
derstanding between the United States 
and the Euratom people which provides 
a guaranty of fuel elements in water 
reactors at an average irradiation level 
of 10,000 megawatt days per metric ton 
of contained uranium. It also provides 
the maximum charge for fuel elements 
of certain dimensions with stainless steel 
cladding of not over $100 per kilogram 
of contained uranium, and the maximum 
charge for similar fuel elements clad 
with zirconium of not over $140 a kilo- 
gram. Provision is made for the adjust- 
ment of charges having different clad- 
dings, dimensions, or uranium enrich- 
ment. 

The bill authorizes the AEC to sell or 
lease 30,000 kilograms—roughly 75,000 
pounds—of U-235 to Euratom. The 
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plan is to sell an initial reactor inventory 
of 9,000 kilograms on a 10-20 year de- 
ferred payment basis with interest at 
4 percent, with payment for the remain- 
ing 21,000 kilograms to be made “cash on 
the barrelhead” at time of transfer. To 
protect United States interest in the in- 
ventory, the bill provides that we shall 
have the equivalent of a first lien on the 
material. 

Now somebody is going to ask how 
much that U-235 is going to cost, so I 
might as well say now that the figure is 
indeterminate until specifications of the 
fuel elements are made. This U-235 iso- 
tope constitutes up about one one-hun- 
dred-fortieth of the atoms of uranium. 
Practically all the rest are U-238. The 
uranium in these reactors will contain a 
greater percentage of the U-235 isotope, 
or will be what is known as enriched 
uranium. The degree of enrichment de- 
termines the cost. So, although the en- 
riched uranium we sell for the reactors 
will contain in all, 30,000 kilograms of 
the U-235 isotope, the specific degree of 
enrichment will determine not only how 
much total uranium is involved, but also 
the aggregate price. The greater the 
degree of enrichment, the greater the 
price. So it ends up with the apparent 
anomaly that the less uranium we sell 
them, the more it will cost because it 
will contain a greater percentage of 
precious U-235. 

Whatever this price is, it will be the 
same as we will sell to domestic users. I 
hope I made my discussion of the fuel 
guaranties sufficiently clear to make it 
apparent that this price has a bearing 
on the guaranties, since the guaranties 
involve maximum costs of the fuel ele- 
ments based on their amount of con- 
tained uranium. 

Another provision of the bill deals with 
the plutonium that is created as a by- 
product of operating the reactors. As 
you know, the fission process involves 
the release of neutrons which in some in- 
stances act to transmute U-238 into Pu- 
239, or plutonium. Buy-back provisions 
permit the AEC to acquire up to 4,100 
kilograms of such plutonium produced 
by the program reactors. 

In original drafts the bill provided only 
that proven type reactors could be con- 
sidered in the program. This was a lit- 
tle indefinite as to whether the reactors 
had to be proven at the time we passed 
the legislation, or at the time the re- 
actors were contracted for. The bill be- 
fore us eliminates that ambiguity. Asa 
byproduct of so doing, the target oper- 
ational date for not more than two reac- 
tors was extended from 1963 to 1965. 
Such rapid progress is being made in the 
reactor art that it was felt undesirable 
to freeze for consideration only those 
types that are proven as of today. Also, 
such freezing would, as a practical mat- 
ter, limit the firms eligible to furnish 
reactors to 2, or 3 at the most, depend- 
ing on how you define proven. 

In considering this legislation the Con- 
gress should be under no delusion that it 
will capture the entire European reactors 
market for United States suppliers. Al- 
though there are some that will disagree 
with me, it is my personal feeling that 
the bill goes no farther than making us 
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competitive in this market with the Brit- 
ish. The British atomics industry can 
be loosely described as a government 
monopoly. They give fuel guaranties 
and other incentives that would prevent 
us from competing in the European mar- 
ket at all without such legislation as this 
before us today. Euratom is, in fact, 
also dickering with the British for some 
of their reactors. 

Nor should any inference be drawn 
from this legislation that we will not 
be carrying on our own continued and 
considerable research and development 
in the reactor arts. I mentioned that the 
research and development features of 
this program might relieve a portion of 
other budget accounts of some of their 
responsibilities, but I meant it only in 
the context that such relief would per- 
mit research and development along 
other important lines. We have reiter- 
ated time and again by statute and oth- 
erwise our belief that early attainment 
of economically feasible nuclear electric- 
ity is a major national objective. If we 
adhere to that belief it means not a slack- 
ening of effort, but the seizing upon 
every opportunity to forward it. 

The bill provides, with respect to pat- 
ents on inventions or discoveries made 
by the manufacturer while the fuel ele- 
ment guaranties are in effect, that the 
Government shall obtain a royalty-free, 
nonexclusive, irrevocable license for gov- 
ernmental purposes. In my own per- 
sonal view, unless the Government is 
going into the business of producing nu- 
clear electricity for sale, this provision 
is rather meaningless. However, it may 
be that patents on devices that are ap- 
plicable to other governmental purposes, 
and also with respect to naval nuclear 
propulsion, might possibly be obtained 
and thus give the provision some mean- 
ing. At least, if it does not do us any 
good, it will not hurt us any. 

The bill has provision that the United 
States Government is held immune for 
any damages or third-party liability 
arising from the joint program which 
are in the nature of a tort. The provi- 
sion is so written that it does not de- 
prive any one of his indemnity protec- 
tion under terms of the Price-Anderson 
Act. This means essentially that while 
reactor components are being manufac- 
tured in the United States, say, that peo- 
ple would be protected from any inci- 
dent to the extent that the Price-An- 
derson Act stipulates. 

I believe the passage of this bill rep- 
resents the minimum we must do in order 
to maintain the concept of cooperation 
in the field of peaceful atomic uses. As 
a Nation we have harped on this sub- 
ject for a number of years. It seems 
to me we are now at the put up or shut 
up stage. The bill is so written that 
Congress will keep a fairly rigorous eye 
on and control over the future of this 
cooperation with Euratom, thus we do 
not write a blank check by approving it. 
105 recommend favorable action on the 

ill. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of H. R. 13749, a bill to pro- 
vide for cooperation with the European 
Atomic Energy Community -Euratom— 
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to develop the peaceful uses of atomic 
energy. 

The Joint Committee on Atomic Ener- 
gy, of which I am privileged to be a mem- 
ber, spent many hours of work and con- 
scientious study on this bill. As care- 
fully drafted by the Joint Committee, it 
permits the program to get started, but 
only authorizes to be appropriated $3 
million at the present time, and requires 
the Atomic Energy Commission to re- 
turn to the Joint Committee and the 
Congress before receiving additional au- 
thorization for appropriation. As 
drafted, this bill will permit the appro- 
priate agencies of the United States Gov- 
ernment to proceed with the Euratom 
countries, and lay the groundwork for 
the program, and return to the Congress 
and explain it in more detail next ses- 
sion, and request authorization and ap- 
propriations at that time. 

As for the $3 million authorized in this 
bill for a cooperative program of research 
and development, there is a proviso that 
this $3 million must be matched by the 
Euratom countries, and it is intended 
that all future amounts will also be 
matched, dollar for dollar, by the Eura- 
tom countries. This research and de- 
velopment money will then be used to 
improve fuel elements of United States 
type reactors and should result in tre- 
mendous benefits, both direct and indi- 
rect, to USA manufacturers. More im- 
portantly, this cooperative research and 
development program will help advance 
the leadership of the United States of 
America in developing the peaceful uses 
of atomic energy. 

Section 4 of the bill provides the 
framework of a guaranty program 
which is essential because of the uncer- 
tainty of nuclear fuel element fabrica- 
tion costs and performance at this time. 
No funds are authorized in section 4 of 
the bill, and authority is given only to 
lay the groundwork and to return to the 
Congress for specific authorizations and 
appropriations as each project is more 
specifically described in the future. This 
guaranty will be used by the Commis- 
sion to back up and supplement guar- 
anties offered by United States manu- 
facturers in selling their products to 
Euratom customers. The guaranty 
is thus of direct benefit to United States 
manufacturers in allowing them to make 
sales of fuel elements at this time. 

As I stated earlier, no funds are au- 
thorized at this time, and subsequent 
authorizations and appropriations must 
be obtained. However, the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission witnesses—who did an 
excellent job in presenting this complex 
subject to the Joint Committee—have 
testified that the maximum contingent 
liability to the Government will be no 
more than $90 million, and this amount 
is provided in the bill as a limit or ceil- 
ing of maximum contingent liability. 

I would like to emphasize that noth- 
ing is authorized in section 4 of the bill 
at this time, and that future authoriza- 
tions and appropriations must be ob- 
tained. Also, the $90 million is only 
a maximum contingent liability figure, 
and it is possible that the funds actu- 
ally expended by the Commission in its 
guaranty will be considerably less than 
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bility. 

Mr. Speaker, cooperation with 


Euratom will help advance our atomic 
equipment manufacturing industry, and 
will add to United States prestige and 
leadership in this field. It will also pro- 
vide for increased ties of economic and 
political cooperation with our closest 
Western European allies. The members 
of the Joint Committee have considered 
this program carefully and in great de- 
tail. We believe that it is a good pro- 
gram, and that this bill provides a good 
first step without going too far, and I 
join my colleagues of the Joint Commit- 
me in urging the House to approve H. R. 
13749. 


TO AMEND CHAPTER 223 OF TITLE 
18, UNITED STATES CODE 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 11477) to 
amend chapter 223 of title 18, United 
States Code, to provide for the admission 
of certain evidence, and for other pur- 
poses, with a Senate amendment there- 
to, disagree to the Senate amendment, 
and agree to the conference asked by the 
Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ne 
York? F 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
I object. 


STABILIZING PRODUCTION OF 
CERTAIN MINERALS 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill (S. 4036) to sta- 
bilize production of copper, lead, zinc, 
acid-grade fluorspar, and tungsten from 
domestic mines. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill S. 4036, 
with Mr. Evins in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose on yesterday, the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Rocers] had 40 min- 
utes remaining, and the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. MILLER] had 36 minutes 
remaining. The gentleman from New 
York [Mr. PILLION] had been recog- 
nized for 6 minutes and had consumed 2 
minutes of his time. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. PILLION]. 

Mr. PILLION. Mr. Chairman, this 
program is a hodgepodge of contradic- 
tory economic errors. 

It will repeat all of the economic er- 
rors that we have committed in dealing 
with agricultural surpluses and add a 
few more errors. 

The advocates of this bill say they 
have unemployment in their mining dis- 
tricts but also state that this bill is not 
intended to relieve unemployment. 

This bill adopts the much ridiculed 
theory of granting Federal funds to cor- 
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porations on the theory that some small 
fraction of it will trickle down to re- 
lieve unemployment. 

There are probably no more than 10,- 
000 unemployed in the mining industry. 
The Nation has a total of 5 million un- 
employed. There are hundreds of thou- 
sands unemployed in the auto, coal, 
steel, and railroad industries alone. 

Why should this small segment of the 
mining industry be selected for this co- 
lossal costly preferential treatment? 
How can we refuse to extend this same 
program of fixed prices and subsidy pay- 
ments to thousands of other manufac- 
turers and industries? 

It is claimed that this bill will permit 
some marginal mines to remain open. 
But, the relief is not limited to the mar- 
ginal producers. The bulk of this relief 
will go to a few highly prosperous min- 
ing and refining corporations. 

Let us take a look at the tungsten mar- 
ket for an example of what this bill 
does. 

We now have enough tungsten in our 
stockpiles to meet our needs for. any- 
where from 19 to 26 years. 

The tungsten subsidy stockpile pro- 
gram has been a scandalous waste of tax 
money. The tungsten corporations have 
been selling second-grade inferior ores 
to the Federal Government at a price 
of between $55 to $65 a ton. This price 
is about $20 a ton above market price. 

The same corporations who were sell- 
ing to the Federal Government were im- 
porting and using first-grade foreign 
tungsten at a price of $35 a ton. This 
bill sets a fictitious subsidy of $53 a ton. 
Both the State Department and the De- 
partment of the Interior recommended 
only $48 a ton. 

There have been some vague state- 
ments made here about giving relief to 
the mining corporations? 

Let us see if they need relief. 

I have here a copy of the July edition 
of Fortune magazine. This edition 
analyzes the profits for the year 1957 
of the largest 500 corporations of this 
country. 

Here are some facts taken from this 
analysis: 

The average percentage profit of these 500 
corporations based on sales was 5.6 percent. 

The average percentage profit of the min- 
ing corporations was 11 percent. 

This is nearly double that of the average 
corporation. 

The average percentage profit of these 500 
corporations on their investment capital was 
11.4 percent. 

The average percentage profit of the min- 
ing companies on invested capital was 12.8 
percent. 

The return and profit on investment capi- 
tal for the Kennecott Copper Corp. was 32.4 
percent. 

The profit on investment capital for the 
National Lead & Zinc Co. was 20.3 percent. 


These figures do not indicate any de- 
pressed financial condition in the mining 
industry. 

There is some truth to the statement 
made here that it is expensive to reopen 
a mine if it is once closed down. 

That is true, but the expense of re- 
opening all the marginal mines would 
probably be less than $20 million against 
the cost of somewhere between $500 mil- 
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lion and $650 million for this program. 
In addition, we would be conserving 
there ores in the ground, instead of 
wasting them now when they are a glut 
on the market. 

Now, Mr, Chairman, we should, in pru- 
dence, and in good conscience, relate this 
bill to our overall fiscal outlook. 

The present estimates indicate a defi- 
cit for this year of between $12 billion 
and $15 billion. 

We, certainly, cannot continue these 
peacetime deficits. If we continue these 
types of programs, we cannot avoid im- 
posing substantial new taxes next year. 

What taxes, are the gentlemen who 
vote for these expenditures, willing to 
impose next year? 

Is this Congress willing to substan- 
tially increase corporation taxes? 

Shall we increase excise taxes? 

Shall we wipe out depletion allow- 
ances? 

Shall we reduce the $600 personal in- 
come tax exemption? If we were to 
wipe out all of the $600 exemption, it is 
doubtful if that alone would be enough 
to cover the deficit. 

Mr. Chairman, it is high time that 
those who advocate these expenditures, 
also give this Congress and the taxpayers 
of this country, some estimate of the 
taxes that will have to be imposed in the 
next session of Congress. 

The responsibility for voting and im- 
posing taxes will rest, primarily, ethi- 
cally, and politically, upon those gentle- 
men who continue to vote for these 
spending and squandering programs. 

Mr. Chairman, most of us are opposed 
to planned socialism. This is the heart 
of the political-economic theory of the 
Soviet and Red China Governments. 

There is one political-economic philos- 
ophy that is worse than planned social- 
ism, it is the unplanned socialism exem- 
plified in this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, the following letter 
from the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration explains its views with respect 
to the pending legislation: 

AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
Washington, D. C., July 15, 1958. 
Hon. CLAIR ENGLE, 

Chairman, House Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, United 
States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Re Mineral subsidy bills, S. 4036 and H. R. 

13280. 

Dear MR. ENGLE: This is to summarize the 
policies of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration with respect to the above specified 
bills. It will be appreciated if you will in- 
corporate this letter in the record of the 
hearing on this subject. 

We are very seriously concerned that the 
proposal for mineral subsidies will establish 
a precedent that could be broadly extended 
to other industries; and that its application 
to any industry would serve as a vehicle 
whereby private competitive enterprises 
would be converted into enterprises con- 
trolled, directed and dependent upon Gov- 
ernment. 

If we are to adopt the precedent that cer- 
tain mineral industries, because they face 
import competition, should receive direct 
subsidy payments, this policy could be 
applied with equal logic to a great many 
other industries. Nor is there any reason to 
suppose that this approach would be limited 
to commodities subject to import competi- 
tion. 
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If the use of direct payments to bring 
total returns up to specified levels is war- 
ranted in the case of the minerals specified, 
there is no reason why the same approach 
should not at some future time be adopted 
for other minerals—iron ore, coal, oil, sulfur, 
potash, phosphates, and other mineral 
products. 

Nor is there any reason why this approach 
should not be used for other natural re- 
source industries such as forest products, 
fisheries, or for agriculture. 

And if this is a desirable policy there is no 
reason why it should not be extended to 
many manufactured products—to textiles, 
ceramics, automobiles or farm machinery. 

The railroads are currently involved in a 
serious income situation. With comparable 
logic, direct payments might be made to 
railroads to bring average earnings to a 
specified level. 

It is submitted as axiomatic—— 

1. That which the Government subsidizes 
it will come to control, eventually, if not 
immediately. In the long run “He who pays 
the piper calls the tune.” 

2. That the support of price or income 
creates the need for control of production. 

Both of these axioms are carried into effect 
in S. 4036 and H. R. 13280. These bills pro- 
vide that the Secretary may fix quarterly 
limitations on the total amounts of each 
product for which payments are to be made, 
The Secretary is further authorized to dis- 
tribute the benefits of the program equitably 
among the producers. 

This is an effective control of production 
at any time the margin between the stabili- 
zation price and the market price is signifi- 
cant, 

Thus, the Secretary of the Interior would 
have the authority to allocate the right to 
produce among the producers of each metal; 
and the quota for each producer would tend 
to be frozen, thus preventing normal shifts 
in the pattern of production in response to 
economic and market factors. 

Any industry for which direct payments 
are used as an income-supporting device is 
likely to become a net consumer rather than 
a net producer of Federal tax revenue, thus 
adding significantly to the tax burden on all 
other taxpayers. 

For example, a study by the Department of 
Agriculture of the cost of a direct payment 
program for agriculture at 90 percent of 
parity reached the conclusion that the pro- 
gram would cost between seven and one-half 
and ten billion dollars a year. 

It is a basic feature of our private com- 
petitive enterprise system that price serves 
as the balance wheel—to balance supply and 
demand, to guide production and consump- 
tion, to direct the flow of investment. The 
economists would say that the function of 
price is to allocate resources. 

But when Government steps into the pic- 
ture to prevent price from performing any 
or all of these functions, we are, in effect, 
substituting political management, and cen- 
tralized control, and planning for the im- 
personal operation of the market system. 

It is our conviction that the archstone 
of the economic system that has made Amer- 
ica the arsenal and support of the Free World, 
is that its functioning is guided primarily by 
the impersonal operation of the market sys- 
tem, rather than upon centrally controlled 
and directed authority, 

Individuals, by making choices based on 
price, vote many times daily as to their 
preferences. Thus free price, if not seriously 
altered, by interference of monopoly or Goy- 
ernment, is the most democratic economic 
system ever devised. 

We were fortunate in that circumstances 
freed us from the controls, the cartels, the 
guild system, the political management that 
was the old world economic system. 

Many observers of the European scene have 
suggested that the post-war recovery of 
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Europe has been roughly proportionate to 
the extent to which it has thrown off the 
shackles of centralized control, whether by 
cartel or government, and moved toward the 
market system. 

The extraordinary resurgence of the Ger- 
man economy since World War II is attrib- 
uted to the wartime destruction of the many 
institutional arrangements to restrict com- 
petition and control price and production, 
and the steadfast opposition of the political 
leadership of the German Government to the 
reinstatement of such institutional arrange- 
ments. 

It is our view, therefore, that the issues 
involved are far broader than the specific 
mineral industry problems covered by the 
bills. The basic issue involved is the choice 
between (1) a free competitive private enter- 
prise system operating in response to market 
factors or (2) central planning and direction 
of the economy by government. The prag- 
matic test of experience, in our view, evi- 
dences the overwhelming superiority of the 
first choice. We believe it is important to 
the long-run welfare of the people of the 
United States and to the strength of our 
economic system that we avoid on every pos- 
sible occasion, any excursions or precedents 
going in the direction of the second choice. 

The implications of this proposal in terms 
of foreign trade and foreign relations will 
also be obvious. The net effect of a payment 
program is to reduce imports below what 
they would otherwise be by subsidizing high- 
er cost production here at home. We be- 
lieve that the long-run welfare of the whole 
American economy will be most furthered 
by policies that result in a high level rather 
than a low level of trade between nations. 
We must import if we are to export. The 
present imbalance between exports and im- 
ports is not desirable, either to the United 
States or to other countries. Barriers to in- 
creased imports stand in the way of obtain- 
ing a better balance. 

National defense is commonly given as the 
reason for measures to protect a domestic 
industry. Present legislation provides means 
whereby such factor may be given carefully 
considered attention. But this national de- 
fense aspect can be overdone. If mineral im- 
ports come from nearby countries such as 
‘Canada, Mexico, etc., this provides essentially 
the same national-defense feature as produc- 
tion in the United States. 

The proposed method of financing mineral 
subsidies contained in S. 4036 and H. R. 
13280, avoids annual review of such expendi- 
tures by the Appropriations Committees and 
the Congress and adds one more noncon- 
trolled expenditure item to the Federal 
budget. 

It is not our purpose to present a com- 
prehensive or alternative program for the 
minerals industry. This is the appropriate 
function of the voluntary associations rep- 
resenting the industry. Our only purpose is 
to set forth, in general terms, why the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation believes the 
enactment of mineral subsidy legislation is 
not a desirable alternative; but, on the con- 
trary, is against public policy for the reasons 
stated above. 

Respectfully submitted, 
CHARLES B. SHUMAN, 
President. 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman 
from Oregon [Mr. ULLMAN]. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of this legislation. 

I urge passage of S. 4036 as it has been 
reported by the House Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. In my 
opinion it provides the minimal require- 
ments for the survival of our domestic 
mining industry. 
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Testimony has already been presented 
to the House concerning many features 
of this legislation. I wish only to add 
to this excellent presentation a few 
brief comments concerning the im- 
portance of S. 4036 for the Nation’s 
chrome miners. 

Mr. Speaker, section 402 of the legisla- 
tion now before the House provides a 
cautious and limited approach to the 
problem besetting the small domestic 
producer of chromium ore. No one ex- 
amining this proposed program could 
contend that overgenerous consideration 
is being asked for our hard-pressed 
miners. The bill calls for an in- 
centive payment of $35 per long dry ton 
for domestically produced ore. The pro- 
gram is drafted so as to provide maxi- 
mum benefits to the small chrome pro- 
ducer by placing a 10,000 long-dry-ton 
limitation on any single mining opera- 
tion. Thus, assistance is given to the 
type of chrome miner who characterizes 
the chrome-producing industry. 

We have been told that S. 4036 is 
nothing more than subsidy legislation 
for the American miner. Certainly this 
is one aspect of this legislation. It does 
provide a subsidy in the form of an in- 
centive payment for the small miner. 
But I can think of few more worthy re- 
cipients of a Government payment than 
those individuals who are attempting to 
develop an essential domestic industry. 

Mr. Speaker, I have always been a 
firm supporter of reciprocal-trade agree- 
ments. I enthusiastically supported the 
recent extension of that act for an addi- 
tional period of time. But if it is neces- 
sary to break down tariff walls, then it is 
equally necessary to guarantee an essen- 
tial domestic industry sufficient Govern- 
ment support so as to enable it to de- 
velop and expand. That is exactly what 
S. 4036 would do by providing incentive 
payments to assist our domestic mining 
industry to return to the thriving condi- 
tion where it can effectively compete with 
foreign producers. 

Mr. Speaker, defeat of S. 4036 means 
the defeat of the small independent 
miner who is the backbone of the 
chrome-producing industry. Rejection 
of this legislation means that the United 
States would become 100 percent de- 
pendent on foreign producers of chro- 
mium ore. I submit that the American 
miner and the American people are de- 
serving of more constructive action. 

S. 4036 offers us an opportunity to re- 
activate our presently dormant mining 
operation. It offers a sound, cautious ap- 
proach which I believe is worthy of our 
support. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may extend their remarks at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mon- 
tana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. Chairman, I am 
going to vote for this bill because I feel 
we must keep the lead- and zinc-mining 
industry of the United States in a healthy 
and vigorous condition—as sound public 
policy. The overwhelming endorsement 
given by the Senate and by the House 
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Interior Committee to the substance of 
the bill as evidencing a keen desire to aid 
the ailing lead and zinc mines is most 
gratifying. 

Mining, smelting, and refining of lead 
and zinc is indispensable to the com- 
merce of our Nation. We cannot expect 
these important extractive industries to 
survive if they must exist under free trade 
while being taxed to help provide sub- 
sidies for other areas of our economy, 
that is, farming, shipbuilding, plane 
travel, and so forth. 

It is to the everlasting credit of the 
lead and zinc miners that they have 
faithfully followed the road open to them 
by law in seeking tariff relief twice in the 
last 5 years—but to no avail. Each time 
they received the unanimous recommen- 
dation of the Tariff Commission that 
relief is necessary only to be met with 
alternate measures such as stockpiling, 
or futile appeals to foreign countries to 
let up on the flood of metal shipped to 
the United States. 

We know that the industry would 
prefer to receive assistance through a 
tariff rather than to be subsidized, but it 
has no longer any choice in the matter. 
The administration has proposed another 
alternate solution, a subsidy arrange- 
ment, which is embodied in the bill (S. 
4036) before us. I do not think the bill 
goes far enough, but at this late hour in 
the session, and considering the urgency 
of the matter, it is the best we can hope 
for. It is either this bill or more hard- 
ship. Certainly, if we have millions to 
spend to develop industries abroad, bol- 
stering their competitive position, we 
should have equal solicitude for our 
domestic industry. 

I urge all my colleagues to vote for this 
bill so that wage earners who are now 
without work may soon be returned to 
their jobs in the lead and zinc mines and 
smelters of our Nation. 


SumMMarY—LEAD-ZINC 


I. Experience of lead-zine industry under 

various provisions of United States trade 
laws and legislative proposals: 
1. May 10, 1950, lead industry petitioned 
for “escape clause” pursuant to Mexican 
Trade Agreement and Executive Order 9832. 
Denied by Tariff Commission July 18, 1950, 
formally dismissed by Commission January 
25, 1951. Reason given was that United 
States had canceled Mexican agreement ef- 
fective December 31, 1950. Duty on lead 
temporarily returned to 1930 rate. 

2. Early 1951 lead-zine industry advised 
Committee on Reciprocity Information 
against cuts in duty at forthcoming Torquay 
meeting. Despite this, duty on both lead 
and zine was cut at Torquay, effective June 
6, 1951. Lead duty had only been restored 
5 months before by United States abrogation 
of Mexican agreement. : 

3. Industry petitioned the Tariff Com- 
mission on Febraury 14, 1951, for a section 
336 “difference in cost of production” inves- 
tigation. Denied by Commission on May 
29,1951. Reason given was that trade agree- 
ment rates could not be changed by section 
336 action, 

4. Lead-zinc industry petitioned the Com- 
mission on September 14, 1953, for “escape 
clause” action under section 7 of Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1951. On May 
21, 1954, the Commission unanimously found 
serious injury and recommended maximum 
increase in duties. 

5. Concurrent with the 1953-1954 “escape 
clause” investigation the Commission con- 
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ducted a section 332 “general investigation” 
and on April 19, 1954, forwarded its 356-page 
report to the Committee on Ways and Means 
and Committee on Finance. 

6. On August 20, 1954, the President de- 
clined to implement the recommendations 
of the Commission and instead initiated de- 
fense stockpile purchases and barter ac- 
quisitions. > 

7. Nearly a year ago (May 28, 1957) the 
Department of Agriculture, by a series of 
regulations, stopped barter, the major alter- 
nate program instituted by the President. 
August 1, 1957, Office of Defense Mobilization 
announced defense stockpile goals were 
nearly met. ODM ceased zinc purchases in 
April 1958 and has announced lead purchases 
will cease in June 1958. 

8. ODM has stated that due to very large 
Government stocks of lead and zinc (over 
1,250,000 tons of each metal), the industry 
is not eligible for consideration pursuant to 
the national security amendment (section 
7 (b)) of the Trade Agreements Extension 
Act of 1955. 

9, On June 19, 1957 the administration 
forwarded to the Congress a bill suspending 
present duties on lead and zine and sub- 
stituting a series of import taxes to be effec- 
tive only if the United States price of lead 
was below 17 cents and zinc below 1414 
cents. 

10. Hearings were held on the administra- 
tion's bill August 1 and 2 (House) and July 
22-24, 1957 (Senate). Industry concurred 
in “peril point“ prices of 17 cents and 14% 
cents, but said schedule of import taxes in- 
adequate. On the average, proposed schedule 
was about 25 percent less than 1954 recom- 
mendation by Tariff Commission which the 
President said was insufficient. 

11. Following the exchange of letters in 
August 1957 between the late Mr. Cooper 
and the President, the industry again peti- 
tioned the Tariff Commission for escape 
clause action. Petition filed 6 months ago 
(Sept. 27, 1957); hearing before Commission 
4½ months ago (Nov. 19-26, 1957). 

12. In his letter of August 20, 1954 the 
President stated maximum increase duties 
would have only a minor effect on United 
States lead-zinc prices and would not re- 
open United States mines. The industry's 
pending petition requests quotas and in- 
creased duties. A complete plan for quotas 
was submitted to the Commission. 

13. Rather than quotas or a combination 
of tariff and quotas, the industry believes 
a fair and effective answer would be pro- 
vided by legislation suspending the present 
duties and in lieu thereof establishing peril 
point market prices, 17 cents for lead, 1414 
cents for zinc, with a 4 cent import tax im- 
mediately behind these peril point prices. 
Tax would be payable by importers only if 
they imported unneeded amounts of lead or 
zinc and would break the United States mar- 
ket price below these peril point prices. 

14. Such legislation would increase the flow 
of trade dollars since exporting countries 
could supply United States needs at much 
better prices than they are receiving today. 
While the quantity of import lead and zinc 
would be less, the prices for needed im- 
ports would be greater and would more than 
offset any decline in volume. This would 
serve to provide importing countries needed 
additional dollars with which to purchase 
other United States commodities and man- 
ufacturing products. 

IL Comments on lead-zine statistics: 

1. For 10 years United States industrial 
consumption of lead and zine have been 
fairly constant at about 1,100,000 tons per 
year, During this same period the ratio of 
lead imports to United States mine produc- 
tion has grown from 58 percent to 150 per- 
cent; in the case of zinc increased from 40 
percent to 124 percent. = 

2. During this 10 year period imports of 
lead have increased from 220,000 tons a year 
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to 500,000 tons a year; zinc imports from 
280,000 tons a year to 730,000 tons a year. 
United States mine production has stayed 
fairly constant during periods of reasonable 
prices but has now been curtailed more than 
30 percent. 

3. The statistics attached herewith are 
based on net imports for consumption which 
are those used by the Tariff Commission. 
Statistics are also compiled on the basis of 
general imports (which include material en- 
tering bonded warehouses). Estimates for 
1957 would show general imports for zinc 
exceeded 800,000 tons and lead exceeded 
580,000 tons. 

4. Varying United States market prices 
during the last 10 years have had very minor, 
if any, effect on United States industrial 
consumption of lead and zinc. 

5. Unneeded imports caused United States 
supply of lead and zinc to greatly exceed 
industrial requirements. Before barter 
stopped, almost a year ago, large amounts 
of these excess imports were absorbed by 
governmental acquisitions. 

6. Unneeded imports have forced the price 
of lead to decline from 16 cents in early 
1957 to 12 cents—a drop of 25 percent. Zinc 
has been forced down from 13% cents to 10 
cents—a decline of 26 percent. 

7. The sharp decline in United States mine 
production has occurred in the second half 
of 1957 and early 1958. Present annual rate 
is lower than the depression years of the 
mid-1930's. 

8. Employment in the lead-zinc mining 
industry has been cut in half. In the 1954 
escape-clause action the Tariff Commission 
found employment had declined by 9,000 
jobs. In the current situation over 5,000 
additional employees have lost their jobs in 
the industry. Total loss of over 13,000 jobs. 

9. While United States prices improved in 
1955 and 1956 under the alternative programs 
initiated by the President (in lieu of ac- 
cepting the Commission’s recommenda- 
tions), employment did not return to the 
early 1952 level. 

10. During Korea United States prices of 
lead and zinc were frozen by the Govern- 
ment. Import duties were suspended sub- 
ject to reinstatement if the United States 
price would fall below 18 cents for each 
metal. 

11. During 1957, in contrast to curtailment 
of United States mine production, imports 
of lead and zinc were exceedingly high— 
in the case of zinc reached all-tinre record 
levels. 

12. While United States mine production 
has been curtailed 30 percent, foreign mine 
production has not declined substantially. 
Noteworthy during the severe price break of 
1953-54 (the time of the prior Tariff Com- 
mission’s recommendations) mine produc- 
tion, outside the United States, did not de- 
cline and, in fact, increased despite low 
prices. 

13. Stocks of refined unsold lead and zinc 
at domestic plants are over 400,000 tons. 

14, Calculations show that the 4 major ex- 
porting countries (Canada, Mexico, Peru, 
Australia) are actually losing dollar ex- 
change revenue by flooding United States 
market with unneeded metal. 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, al- 
though I have decided not to oppose the 
so-called Euratom legislation (S. 4273), 
I have grave doubts as to the timeliness 
or the wisdom of the President’s proposal. 

The legislative draft which was sent 
to the Joint Committee on Atomic Ener- 
gy was completely unacceptable to me 
and many other members of the com- 
mittee. We have carefully analyzed its 
original language and have rewritten 
the bill. 
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The original language would have pro- 
vided for a blank check of authority and 
authorization of funds. The authority 
would have allowed the Atomic Energy 
Commission to negotiate, without Con- 
gressional check, the types of reactors 
and the terms and conditions under 
which approval would have been given 
to each separate contract between a 
United States manufacturer and for- 
eign purchaser. 

Under the new and present legislative 
language and the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy report, safeguards and 
mutually agreed upon purposes and in- 
tents have been more carefully deline- 
ated. The Joint Committee has retained 
its right to scrutinize and effectively 
exert its judgment through separate 
consideration of each project and sepa- 
rate authorization of funds and guaran- 
ties for each international arrangement. 
The Joint Committee has plainly leg- 
certain criteria for the Atomic Energy 
Commission to use in the negotiations of 
projects. 

The joint committee has plainly leg- 
islated protection from third party lia- 
bility to the United States Government 
and expects the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission to obtain, in each contract, suf- 
ficient disclaimers and indemnity pro- 
tections to hold the Government free 
from damage claims in the third party 
liability area. 

The report provides clear and concise 
language as to Congressional intent and 
is to be considered meticulously in the 
future action of the Atomic Energy 
Commission and its future interpreta- 
tion of the Joint Committee’s intents and 
purposes. 

Because of these changes in the legis- 
lative draft, the understandings which 
have been agreed upon between the Joint 
Committee and the Commission, and the 
retention of the funding and assistance 
authority in the Congress, I shall not 
oppose the legislation. 

One other factor which I have consid- 
ered in my decision has been the inter- 
national effect of defeating this 
legislation. The President, following 
the advice of his special atomic adviser, 
Mr. Strauss, has made certain public 
statements, offers and commitments to 
friendly nations for assistance in the 
application of atomic energy. I consider 
some of these Presidential actions to be 
ill advised and the Euratom program 
premature. I will give some of the rea- 
sons for my statement. 

The goal of economic atomic electrical 
power has not, as yet, been attained. 
Nor will it be attained even in the high 
cost areas of Europe by the technology 
to be built into the Euratom reactor 
program, 

The necessity to build more than one 
reactor of a limited choice of types will 
involve costly duplication, It will also 
preclude the advantage of including 
“stairstep” advances in the next few 
years’ technology as far as these six large 
reactors are concerned. 

Some of this objection may be over- 
come if the Atomic Energy Commission 
will insist on convertible or adaptable 
features being built into each reactor 
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so that future improvements may be in- 
corporated at a later date. Further pro- 
tection may be obtained by delaying for 
2 years at least 2 of the 6 reactors. 

As I estimate the potential liability in 
terms of American taxpayers’ dollars, 
this program could involve—in grants, 
loans, and furnished-free inventories— 
well over a half billion dollars. If all 
goes well and the Euratom nations are 
willing and able to repay the loans and 
other obligations, this outlay may be 
considerably reduced over a period of 20 
years. 

I fear that the general poor financial 
position of these nations will jeopardize 
repayment and I also fear that disillu- 
sionment over the economics of nuclear 
power may well cause resentment to- 
ward their benefactors. 

I fear that the Euratom program will 
be used as an excuse for not proceeding 
with a vigorous domestic program. 
Although the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion has testified before the Joint Com- 
mittee that the Euratom program will 
not constitute grounds for nullifying a 
vigorous, Government-sponsored pro- 
gram in the future, I predict that such an 
excuse will be advanced. The Joint 
Committee will not accept such an ex- 
cuse, in my opinion. 

It is interesting to note that the Gore- 
Holifield bill, which sought to build at 
Government expense several large and 
intermediate types of advanced reactors, 
was opposed and defeated by the admin- 
istration under Chairman Strauss’ lead- 
ership. Mr. Strauss claimed, during 
that debate, that the way to advance 
reactor technology was through small 
laboratory models of reactors of many 
types and that we should not be con- 
cerned with a race for kilowatts. 

Because of the Strauss philosophy, 
Great Britain built large power produc- 
ing reactors and achieved a dominant 
competitive position in the international 
market. We now find ourselves in the 
position of advocating the opposite 
course of the Strauss philosophy of 
building laboratory size reactors. 

We find the administration advocating 
the building of a limited and neces- 
sarily duplicating type and series of 
large power producing reactors in for- 
eign countries with United States sub- 
sidies. 

We find ourselves 2 or 3 years late in 
the atomic power program and we are 
hypothecating United States dollars in 
larger amounts of potential liability than 
called for under the Gore-Holifield bill. 

Under the Euratom program, it is 
probable that at least one-half of the 6 
reactors will be built in all or part pub- 
lic power nations. We therefore find 
that the former cry of socialism in re- 
gard to building Government-financed 
reactors on Government-owned atomic 
energy plant sites, which was for sole use 
in the said plants, has now been con- 
veniently forgotten. 

In sponsoring the Euratom program 
that which was socialism in the TVA 
becomes acceptable on the Euphrates. 
The complete hypocricy and inconsist- 
ency of the Eisenhower-Strauss atomic 
philosophy was never exposed more 
clearly. 
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We now plan to support large-scale 
power-reactor programs in France, 
where all electric utilities are nationally 
owned, and in Italy, which is about evenly 
divided between public- and private- 
power interests. 

What are the basic reasons behind the 
administration’s support of Euratom? 

First. It is a belated attempt to im- 
plement the President’s atoms-for-peace 
message of 1953, 5 years ago. 

Second. It is also a belated attempt to 
cover up the failure of the Strauss 
atomic power development program, 
which was based on a claim that private 
enterprise would furnish the research, 
development, and construction money 
for large-scale atomic power reactors. 
This program has failed. Private indus- 
try has not and cannot absorb the cost of 
attaining the goal of economic atomic 
power. Private industry has admitted 
this inability before our Joint Committee 
many times in the last 2 years. 

Third. Rather than admit that the 
administration’s atomic-power-develop- 
ment program has miserably failed and 
that today we cannot compete with 
British-developed large power reactors 
in the world market, the administration 
has come forward with a complicated 
mixture of half-baked international com- 
mitments, direct and indirect subsidies 
for American atomic-machinery manu- 
facturers, and starry-eyed European 
reactor buyers. This is for the purpose 
of covering up the failure of the Strauss 
atomic-power-development program. 

What are some of these direct and 
indirect subsidies in the Euratom pro- 
gram? 

First. We are only asked to authorize 
$90 million to subsidize reactor fuel 
manufacturers in the two fields of fuel 
element manufacture and fuel element 
life. 

Second. We are asked to authorize ap- 
proximately $400 million of fuel inven- 
tory for the six Euratom reactors. The 
terms are theoretically based on a 20- 
year lease sale contract. The first 10 
years provide for 4%½ percent interest 
payments on the appraised value of the 
fuel. The second 10 years provide for 
interest at the same rate plus amortiza- 
tion of the principal over the second 10- 
year period. 

Third. The Export-Import Bank is 
supposed to furnish the Euratom buyers 
$135 million on a low interest rate loan. 
The factor of collateral and recovery in 
the event of default has not yet been 
solved and seems to be most difficult. 

Fourth. We are committed to pur- 
chase plutonium which is produced in 
the six Euratom reactors at a total esti- 
mated cost of $49,200,000. We are re- 
stricted in the use of this plutonium to 
peacetime purposes only. At the present 
time there has not been developed a 
peacetime use for plutonium. This in- 
vestment, therefore, is predicated upon 
the hope that we will be successful in 
developing nonweapon, peacetime uses 
for plutonium. 

Fifth. We are to be obligated to proc- 
ess the spent fuel elements at prices 
which we hope will cover the cost in- 
volved in the processing. But, in this 
field there are unknown factors such as 
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the cost of permanent disposal of waste 
products. It is possible that this will 
cause us great trouble and expense as 
the burden of disposal of the atomic 
wastes becomes greater. 

Sixth. We are to be obligated to fur- 
nish up to a maximum of $50 million for 
joint research and development in the 
restricted field which applies to the types 
of reactors selected for the Euratom pro- 
gram. The Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy will watch this phase of the pro- 
gram very carefully to see that equal 
funds are supplied for this joint program 
by the Euratom nations and also to see 
that the American people receive the 
benefits of such research and develop- 
ment as may occur under this tax sup- 
ported program. 

Seventh. By no means the least prob- 
lem which is involved in the building of 
plutonium producing reactors in foreign 
countries, is that of enlarged production 
and processing of atomic and hydrogen 
weapon material, that is, plutonium. If 
we buy the plutonium for peacetime use, 
we may not be able to use it. On the 
other hand, if the owning nations refuse 
to sell the plutonium to us, it becomes 
their own ready supply for the develop- 
ment of their atomic hydrogen weapons 
program. 

At this time when the peace of the 
world depends upon an international 
agreement against using nuclear weap- 
ons, we are embarking upon a foreign 
program of building plutonium produc- 
ing reactors which may provide the 
basic material for many other nations to 
have their own independent supply of 
plutonium. Had we used the tax 
moneys to support a domestic program 
of reactor building, we would have con- 
trol over the plutonium and this danger 
would not be created by our encourage- 
ment of a foreign reactor building pro- 
gram, over which we can have no sure 
control. 

Eighth. This Euratom program may 
be used to further obstruct and delay an 
aggressive stairstep program of reactor 
development in the United States. Such 
a reactor development program would 
not be contingent upon uncertain or un- 
known international factors, but would 
be completely within our own control. 
It could take into consideration only the 
primary object of building a series of 
large scale power producing reactors 
over the years with enough time between 
each step to take advantage of technical 
advancement. If the Euratom program 
is allowed to nullify such a domestic pro- 
gram, then we may awaken too late to 
insure American leadership in the 
atomic power field. 

Ninth. The claim put forward by the 
more enthusiastic proponents of the 
original Euratom sponsors, that this pro- 
gram would solve the dependence of the 
European countries on Middle East oil 
is of course unrealistic. The 6 countries 
comprising the Euratom group have an 
installed kilowatt capacity of some 60 
million units. The pending atomic- 
power program of this program will 
amount to 1 million or one-sixtieth of 
the total capacity. Furthermore it will 
be more costly than conventional power- 
plants. We may therefore reasonably 
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conclude that no appreciable effect will 
be made on solving the problem of Euro- 
pean dependence on Middle East oil 
within the lifetime of these reactors. 

It is for these and other reasons that 
Iam gravely troubled with this Euratom 
legislation. A great deal will depend 
upon the diligence of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy in scrutinizing 
each and every step of the program 
which may be proposed. A great deal 
will depend upon the development in 
the domestic field of a reactor-building 
program which will go far beyond the 
Euratom program in the field of realiz- 
ing our own technical capacity. 

It is only because I believe that the 
Joint Committee will discharge its du- 
ties conscientiously and diligently in the 
years that lie ahead that I am con- 
strained—although reluctantly, to allow 
the administration’s program to be 
initiated. 

As one member of the Joint Commit- 
tee, I serve warning at this time upon 
all concerned that I shall look at each 
proposed international project with a 
magnifying glass. And, I will demand 
that wherever possible the rights of and 
potential benefits to American taxpayers 
be preserved. 

Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the bill S. 4036, to provide re- 
lief for the domestic mining industry. 
During debate on this issue the bill has 
been variously referred to as a rescue 
bill, a survival bill, a relief bill. It is all 
of that, and more, too. It is imperative 
that this legislation be enacted if our 
domestic production of the important 
minerals concerned with in this bill is 
to continue to exist. If we stand idly 
by and permit the mining industry to 
perish we will live to regret it, for these 
minerals are imperative in time of na- 
tional emergency. We cannot turn their 
production on and off as one would a 
water faucet. In order to guarantee con- 
tinued producton we must act favorably 
on this legislation. 

As an example, I will cite the case of 
tungsten, the metal with which I am 
most interested, as several tungsten 
mines are located in the district which 
I have the privilege to represent. Two 
years ago more than 200 tungsten mines 
were in operation in the United States. 
Today exactly one is operating. Two 
years ago some 4,000 persons were em- 
ployed in tungsten mining activity. Now 
this number has dwindled to a mere 
handful. Tungsten is vitally necessary 
for our war machines in time of emer- 
gency. Yet, in World War II we were 
compelled to import much of that which 
we used. To stockpile this precious com- 
modity toward the time when we will 
need it is a reasonable and practical 
practice. 

Incentive payments such as are pro- 
posed here are not new. Subsidies exist 
for many segments of our economy 
deemed vital to national defense. Some 
do not approach the justification in- 
volved in metals such as tungsten, lead, 
zinc, copper, and fluorspar. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge a favorable vote 
on S. 4036 in the interests of the welfare 
of our great country. 
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Mr. METCALF. Mr. Chairman, it has 
been charged that the copper companies 
have such huge earnings that they do 
not need this legislation for them to 
survive. I do not know about the rest 
of the copper mining companies but I 
want to read an excerpt from the For- 
tune article that I inserted in full in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the other day. 

Anaconda sales in 1957 dropped to $571 
million from $749 million in 1956, and profits 
to $44 million from $111,500,000 in 1956. In 
the first quarter of this year income was 
$19.895,055 (versus $44,310,960 in 1957; prof- 
its, $6,130,898 (versus $18,156,320 in 1957). 

Meanwhile Anaconda is riding out the 
storm, which is far less severe than many 
others Anaconda has weathered in its 63- 
year history. 


But the storm is still raging and in 
the Washington Post on August 15 there 
was a story on the financial page relat- 
ing that the Anaconda Co.'s consoli- 
dated net income in the first half of 
1958 fell 62 percent. And mind you that 
is consolidated net income and includes 
income from the Anaconda Co.’s other 
operations such as the aluminum plant 
and their lumber operations and includes 
income from foreign mines as well as 
domestic. 

By closing mines the mining com- 
panies can weather the storm, by draw- 
ing on other resources perhaps the com- 
panies can weather the storm. But the 
miners who are unemployed have no 
other resources and they cannot close 
down their homes and discharge their 
families. Many weeks last winter Mon- 
tana had the dubious honor of leading 
the Nation in the rate of unemployment. 
Now our rate has fallen off, many peo- 
ple have exhausted their benefits, and 
have gone from unemployment compen- 
sation to general welfare. The follow- 
ing table shows what has happened in 
Silver Bow County, the county in Mon- 
tana in which the copper mines are 
located: 

Moneys dispensed by the Silver Bow 
County Welfare Board from what is known 
as the counties emergency general assistance 
program. 


Money paid 
1957—January--..-.-..-...-.-----.. 1$3, 139 
POUSURTY sean eee enw ouae 2, 607 
T 2. 546 
c 2. 633 
CCC 2. 143 
eee eee 2. 045 
E rA N Meane Te PE «ayaa Rat SA S EEn enna 2, 603 
777 cue hee ec eee 2, 628 
September 2 3. 756 
ro ( ( ( ted ts ag 4. 559 
Neben... e ances 6, 265 
SA 7. 604 
(( T 42, 528 
1958— January 12, 122 
97677 20, 834 
C—— dna ee a ee 34, 532 
T SS Ba a Ey SREB 36, 305 
TTT eS 32,517 
C1 T 33, 566 
—P pep ie ee a 33, 193 


1These figures represent dollars amounts 
only. 


But more serious for you and for your 
constituents in every section of the 
country is the fact that in order to stay 
afloat the mines have been closed. 
These mines in Butte, Mont., are some of 
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the deepest in the country. You have 
been told how properties deteriorate 
when they are closed, how they flood, 
how the timbers rot and the shafts move 
and the machinery rusts. Sometimes 
the cost of reopening is prohibitive and 
a great and valuable natural resource is 
lost forever. And that is where your 
own self-interest comes in, and the in- 
terest in the security of your country 
and your interest in continuing to have 
the raw materials to maintain the Amer- 
ican standard of living. 

Prior to World War II, the United 
States produced more copper than it 
consumed. But the increased wartime 
demand for copper so increased our con- 
sumption that in 1942 it became the most 
critical metal of all. Today the United 
States in peacetime produces about 42 
percent of the copper produced in the 
Free World but in a peacetime economy. 
it consumes 51 percent of the Free World's 
supply, so that while the United States 
is the largest copper-producing country 
in the world, it is also the greatest 
copper-consuming country in the world. 
Nearly half of the copper consumed in 
America is used in pure metallic form 
by the electrical industry in the manu- 
facture of generators, motors, telephone 
and telegraph equipment, powerlines and 
Similar items. Building and building 
equipment takes 10 percent and the au- 
tomotive industry another 10 percent. 
The remainder is used in bronze and 
brass alloys and for such things as re- 
frigerators, air conditioning equipment 
and the like. 

In time of war, copper’s chief use is 
in munitions but it is also used in air- 
plane and missile production, signal 
equipment and ordnance. 

Copper is the most nearly indiana! 
ble metal in war and peace to maintain 
the defense of the Nation and to main- 
tain the American standard of living and 
production. 

In 1950, the United States used 18 
pounds per capita. Russia that year 
consumed but 2.43 pounds per capita. 
The disparity in copper consumption in- 
dicates a similar disparity in the stand- 
ard of living in the two countries, In 
the same year, Canada used copper at 
the rate of 154% pounds per capita; the 
United Kingdom, 14.84 pounds; and 
Germany, 9.97. As living standards 
and industrialization increase in other 
countries of the world, the foreign con- 
sumption increases. For example, Euro- 
pean use of copper increased 21.4 per- 
cent in the period from 1955-57. 

Our domestic consumption in 1956 was 
about 142 million tons, our domestic 
production was slightly over a million 
tons. Our domestic production can con- 
tinue at the rate of a million tons per 
year if we can maintain a healthy min- 
ing industry. 

In 1956, the world production of cop- 
per was 3,750,000 tons. If the United 
Kingdom, Canada, France, and Ger- 
many had consumed copper in 1956 at 
the same per-capita rate as the United 
States more than 4 million tons of cop- 
per would have been required, or an an- 
nual shortage of 250,000 tons. If Russia 
begins to approach the American con- 
sumption level, we will need a 50-percent 
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greater world production of copper than 
we now have. 

To demonstrate how the world de- 
mand is increasing, let us compare the 
imports and exports of copper in the 
years 1956 and 1957. In 1956, we im- 
ported 276,000 tons of blister copper. 
That is unrefined copper. This was re- 
fined into electrolytic copper in Ameri- 
can refineries and 222,000 tons were ex- 
ported. In 1957, we imported 301,000 
tons of unrefined copper and exported 
361,000 tons of electrolytic copper. In 
1956 and 1957, we imported about the 
same amount, 590,000 tons, but in 1957 
we exported 125,000 more tons than in 
the previous year. This as a result of 
the 2l-percent increase in European 
consumption I mentioned. 

If this rate of increase continues we 
shall be glad we purchased this 150,000 
tons. If we are to be able to maintain 
our armaments and our domestic stand- 
ard of living, we must maintain our cop- 
per industry at the present level, If we 
keep our mines open and our skilled 
miners employed, in a few years we will 
be grateful that we have them to provide 
a domestic supply of a very scarce metal, 


The stockpile we have accumulated, and 


the amount we add if we purchase every 
pound of the 150,000 tons authorized by 
this bill will be worth a great deal more 
to us to keep our electrical and our auto- 
motive industries supplied with indis- 
pensable metal for both our peacetime 
and our wartime economy. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, in the 
course of the discussion on the mineral 
bill before us some Members have won- 
dered why we must maintain our domes- 
tic tungsten mining industry and have 
alluded to certain stockpile data which 
are classified information and hence not 
subject to critical evaluation and debate 
in an open forum. However well inten- 
tioned these Members may be, I fear that 
they are overlooking both the critical po- 
sition with respect to tungsten in which 
the Nation found itself only a few years 
ago; and, more importantly, I think they 
are also overlooking the very great im- 
portance that the high temperature re- 
sistant metals, of which tungsten is in 
first place, will be called upon to play 
in the future defense of the Nation. 

I should like to remind my colleagues 
that in mid-1951, just 7 short years ago, 
Senator LYNDON JoHNSON’s Prepared- 
ness Subcommittee of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee of the Senate singled out 
tungsten as one of the most critical ma- 
terials where shortages were imperiling 
our defense effort. The 27th report of 
his Preparedness Subcommittee, dated 
July 5, 1951, revealed the critical short- 
age of tungsten and pointed out that our 
high velocity armor-piercing shell pro- 
gram was jeopardized by inadequate sup- 
plies. That report was issued at a time 
when our Armed Forces had been pushed 
back in Korea and when the main world 
sources of tungsten were in extremely 
vulnerable foreign countries including 
even the enemy itself, since China had 
been a major source. Despite our then 
monopoly in the field of atomic weapons, 
American soldiers, sailors, airmen, and 
marines were slugging it out on the 
ground with the enemy, and the prepon- 
derence of our casualties were in the 
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ground forces. Expanded tank war in 
Korea or elsewhere on the periphery of 
the Free World could have pushed us back 
farther. Tungsten carbide high-velocity 
armor-piercing shells were needed in 
great quantity. Accordingly, where we 
had previously neglected our domestic 
resources, the Government instituted a 
major domestic purchase program to try 
to get domestic mines into operation. 
Further, following the recommendations 
of the Preparedness Subcommittee, a 
large foreign procurement program was 
also launched by the Government. And 
in those days of desperate shortage from 
time to time stockpile specifications were 
waived in one respect or another to per- 
mit the Government to take title to ma- 
terial that would not otherwise have met 
the very rigid specifications of the 
strategic stockpile. This too was in fur- 
therance of the report of the Prepared- 
ness Subcommittee. 

In the early years of the Korean war 
tungsten was under domestic allocation 
and price controls and conservation and 
limitation orders were in effect to limit 
uses. Even our critical jet engine pro- 
grams were held back by quantitative 
limitations on the amount of tungsten 
that could be employed. Indeed, the 
shortage was so desperate that tungsten 
was one of the few materials that were 
allocated throughout the Free World by 
the International Materials Conference. 
Under the stimulus of the domestic ex- 
pansion program and desiring to see the 
national needs fulfilled, the domestic 
tungsten mining industry rose to the oc- 
casion and as the years passed proved 
that it had the ability to deliver the 
goods; in fact, by 1956 domestic produc- 
tion exceeded domestic consumption—a 
consumption that undoubtedly was 
smaller than normally would have ex- 
isted had it not been for the extreme con- 
servation measures in force on all in- 
dustry during the Korean war. We 
should be eternally grateful that our 
stocks of tungsten in the strategic 
stockpile, in the Defense Production Act 
inventory, and the Public Law 733 inven- 
tory, are now in better shape than they 
were in the desperate days following the 
Communist attack in Korea. But mere- 
ly because we currently appear to be in 
a somewhat more comfortable position in 
tungsten, and although the bill before us 
will add nothing to our tungsten stock- 
pile, is this any cause for complacency 
with respect to keeping intact a source 
of our future supplies? I for one say 
“No.” 

The repeated failures under even ideal 
conditions of our missiles convince me 
that we have only begun to realize our 
need for much better high temperature 
resistant materials in engines and skins 
of missiles. Indeed, in its most recent 
annual report the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics—which is 
now to become the nucleus of our new 
space agency—pointed out the critical 
need for development of protective coat- 
ings on metals such as tungsten that 
have a very high melting point and other 
favorable properties at elevated tem- 
peratures—43d Annual Report of the 
NACA, January 27, 1958. 

Further, the distinguished Special 
Stockpile Advisory Committee, whose 
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members include Admiral Radford, Gen- 
eral Smith, and others of like stature, 
pointed out in its report to ODM that 
demand for high temperature materials 
could increase sharply when research 
and development currently under way 
proves out, Each day we read in the 
public press of the priority being given 
to harnessing the superhigh tempera- 
tures of nuclear fission and fusion. 
Surely the efficient conversion of ex- 
tremes of temperature to energy in a 
form useful to man will hinge on the 
improvement and greatly expanded use 
of high-temperature-resistant materials. 
Tungsten, with its melting point of 6,143 
degrees Fahrenheit, possesses the high- 
est melting point of all metals, and in- 
deed of all elements known to man save 
one, carbon—which latter has a melting 
point of 6,692 degrees Fahrenheit. Con- 
sequently, greatly expanded uses no 
doubt will be demanded of us in the next 
few years. With the rest of the world 
sources of tungsten in highly vulnerable 
overseas areas, we cannot afford to let 
our domestic mining industry die. In 
the face of expanded future require- 
ments, our stockpiles could represent but 
a small percentage of such new require- 
ments. And further, we do not dare 
draw down our strategic stockpiles in 
any period short of allout war. If tung- 
sten was needed so desperately for anti- 
tank warfare in the Korean war, who is 
to say for sure that some new peripheral 
or limited war, which most authorities 
now concede to be more likely than all- 
out nuclear war, will not again result 
in a similar great demand? In 1951 
Senator LYNDON JonNnson’s subcommit- 
tee pointed out that the Defense Depart- 
ment itself had completely failed to 
foresee its own requirements for tung- 
sten for ammunition. How can we be 
sure that the secret data that most of 
us have had no opportunity to examine 
critically is any more accurate today? 

In conclusion, therefore, I believe that 
in a period of world unrest such as the 
present, when our Nation is threatened 
as never before, we must take this step 
currently before us to assure the con- 
tinuity of a nucleus of our domestic 
tungsten mining operations. Today the 
domestic tungsten mining industry is in 
the position of a drowning man, with 
all but one mine shut down. The legis- 
lation before us can be a lifesaver. To- 
protect our national security and our 
economy, I, for one, believe the enact- 
ment of this legislation is essential. 

On August 11, 1957, former President 
Herbert Hoover addressed a letter to 
the gentleman from New York, Congress- 
man VICTOR L. ANFUSO, enclosing a copy 
of a letter which Mr. Hoover on May 23, 
1957, wrote to Hon. Sinclair Weeks, Sec- 
retary of Commerce. The letter reads as 
follows: 

The WALDORF ASTORIA TOWERS, 
New York, N. Y., May 23, 1957. 
The Honorable SINCLAIR WEEKS, 
Secretary of Commerce, 
Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. O. 
DEAR Mr. SECRETARY: This is just a per- 


sonal suggestion which may wash out on 
investigation. 


This country has been genuinely devoted 
to systematic conservation of national re- 
sources for over 50 years. The purpose is to 
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provide fundamental materials for our people 
50 years hence. Many of these Federal agen- 
cies for this purpose are in your department. 

My suggestion is that your Department 
canvass the prospective resources of the 
United States in the nonferrous metals. In 
my view, there have been no consequential 
new districts discovered in the past 50 years; 
the ground has been well combed over and 
there is little prospect of consequential new 
districts being discovered; a good many dis- 
tricts have already been largely exhausted 
and those still producing are not likely to 
be in action 50 years hence. 

All of which brings me to the possibility 
of trading the perishable surplus of food, 
costing huge amounts for storage, for an 
imperishable metal. The Department of 
Agriculture seems in difficulty with this 
policy as they are not in the metal conserva~ 
tion field. 

The problems need a look at from this 
point of view. 

Yours faithfully, 
HERBERT HOOVER. 


I call attention to former President 
Hoover’s letter to Secretary Weeks in 
the hope that you might be impressed 
with the views expressed by this distin- 
guished American who has served our 
Government in many capacities. I am 
certain you will recall that at one time 
Mr. Hoover was our Secretary of Com- 
merce. Mr. Hoover is also a distin- 
guished engineer and understands and 
appreciates the importance of providing 
fundamental materials for the people of 
our Nation and having such materials 
available in adequate quantities to en- 
able us to meet all of the emergencies 
and eventualities of the future. It will 
be noted that Mr. Hoover emphasized 
the importance of our barter program 
under the provisions of Public Law 480, 
under which program we have been 
trading perishable surplus agricultural 
commodities for imperishable metals 
which are in short supply in our own 
country. Mr. Hoover indicates in this 
letter that officials of the Department 
of Agriculture seem to be in difficulty in 
administering this barter program and 
that they are in difficulty because “they 
are not in the metal conservation 
field.” 

Mr. Chairman, the only living former 
Republican President and the present 
Republican President seem to agree that 
we need to stockpile great quantities of 
strategic and fundamental materials. 
President Eisenhower, I understand, ap- 
proves and recommends the bill under 
consideration and former President 
Hoover seems to be in accord with the 
views expressed by President Eisen- 
hower. 

In conclusion, I want to again em- 
phasize the importance of the pending 
measure to hundreds of my constituents 
who have been deprived of their liveli- 
hoods because of the closing of the 
largest tungsten mining operation in 
the country. If this bill is passed and 
becomes law, the tungsten mine in my 
District will open and will operate and 
the miners now unemployed will return 
to their jobs and continue to produce 
this precious metal which is so essen- 
tial to the well-being of the people of 
this generation and to generations yet 
unborn. The problems here involved 
are of paramount importance. I com- 
mend this bill and urge you to approve 
its provisions. 
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Mr. ROGERS of Texas, Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may require 
to the gentleman from New Mexico 
LMr. Montoya]. 

Mr, MONTOYA. Mr. Chairman, I am 
strongly in favor of this legislation be- 
cause I feel it will implement and nur- 
ture a healthy economy throughout the 
country. 

Mr. Chairman, S. 4036, under con- 
sideration is of vital importance in the 
promotion of our domestic economy and 
securing the defense needs of our coun- 
try for the future. While this state- 
ment may be too general, I would like 
to project the possible results that un- 
derlie the enactment of this legislation. 
It is patently clear to all of us here that 
the domestic mining industry has been 
suffering too many setbacks lately be- 
cause of foreign competition. The ail- 
ing mining industry of our country can- 
not survive unless it is placed on an 
equal competitive plane with foreign 
competitors. The “wait and see” atti- 
tude certainly demonstrates the verity 
of this statement because during this 
period we have finally realized the dire 
consequences resulting from this unfair 
position in which foreign imports have 
placed our domestic mining industry. 
During this session of Congress, we have 
been talking about recession, relief of 
unemployment, and foreign aid. We 
have helped foreign countries in the 
name of peace in terms of billions of 
dollars. We have shared our wealth 
with peoples in foreign lands in the hope 
of raising their standard of living and 
making it possible for these unfortunate 
people to share in a better way of life. 
Our American hearts have responded 
bountifully without vociferous protesta- 
tions. 

But now that the compass is directed 
at relieving a distressful domestic sit- 
uation, we find loud protestations when 
we seek to help Americans within our 
borders and our country’s economic fu- 
ture. I cannot perceive the logic of this 
position. I feel that we must continue 
to nurture the development of our nat- 
ural resources for present and future use 
in peace or war, and at the same time 
provide a vehicle of subsistence for many 
of the mining families of this country 
and other families in related industries 
who are today facing economic strife 
because of the impact of foreign im- 
ports and the aforementioned competi- 
tive advantage. How can we say to 
these Americans that their plight must 
be resolved within the charity of their 
neighbors, when we, in turn, take the 
opposite position with respect to foreign 
peoples? Ihave repeatedly called to the 
attention of this body the sad situation 
which prevails in my State in its mining 
areas. Today I have received a very 
representative telegram which indicates 
clearly and most vividly the plight of 
many American families in one area of 
my State. I wish to quote this tele- 
gram at this point in the Recorp: 

We urge passage of Senate bill 4036 for 
the following reasons: In our county of 
Grant we now have 1,700 unemployed min- 
ers who are completely out of work. Some 
of these men have been unemployed since 
May 1957. Reduction of men and shutting 
of mines has continued since May 1957 until 
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now. There is only one mining company 
operating in this mining district. N 

The following operations have shut down 
completely: United States Smelting Co., 
American Smelting & Refining Co., Peru 
Mining Co., Empire Zinc, Phelps-Dodge, Ban- 
ner Mining Co. These men affected by lay- 
off have either exhausted their unemploy- 
ment compensation or have been forced to 
leave this area. At this time 700 families 
in Grant County are now receiving surplus 
commodities through the welfare depart- 
ment; an emergency relief committee was 
formed which was composed of business, 
civic, labor, and fraternal organizations to 
try and help the distressed families, but this 
group has not been able to cope with the 
great problem created by unemployment. 
For these reasons we urge passage of S. 4036 
so that these domestic mines can again re- 
open and workers can earn a living for them- 
selves and families, 


I know this situation is parallelled 
many times in other parts of our coun- 
try. I do not believe that this Congress 
will forsake these people who need em- 
ployment, or that we will close our eyes 
to the future of our country and para- 
lyze the development of our resources 
which are so vital, not only in times of 
peace, but in times of defense need as 
well. 

I sincerely urge that the House give 
favorable consideration to this vital 
piece of legislation. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 4 minutes to the gentle- 
woman from Idaho (Mrs. Prost]. 

Mrs. PFOST. Mr. Chairman, the bill 
before us today represents our last 
chance to save the domestic lead-zine in- 
dustry. That may sound like a dramatic 
statement but it is true. 

Most of the Nation’s 600 lead-zine 
mines are now operating in the red. 
They are being kept open on a day-to- 
day basis—awaiting word of what hap- 
pens in this Chamber. It is cheaper to 
operate them at a continuous loss than 
to close them down, because once a mine 
is closed it is very expensive—and some- 
times almost impossible—to reopen. 

These mines provide the major feed for 
the many smelting and refining plants 
which are scattered throughout the 
country adjacent to the mines. The 
smelters are also laying off men. 

We all know that lead and zinc are 
essential to our peacetime industry and 
living. Should overseas supplies be di- 
minished or cut off in a defense crisis, 
adequate domestic sources of lead and 
zinc would become crucial to our na- 
tional survival. This vote, therefore, is 
in reality a national security vote. 

To the people in a wide section of my 
State of Idaho the vote you are about to 
cast represents not just survival to them 
in some possible defense crisis in the 
future—but survival today. The largest 
lead-zine producing area in the country 
is located in the Congressional District 
I represent. Shoshone County—the 
heart of the area—is a one-industry 
county, a lead-zine county. The jobs 
of hundreds of miners and smelter work- 
ers and the economic stability of the 
mining companies are both immediately 
at stake. 

But in a larger sense the security of 
@ dozen thriving communities, and the 
thousands of people who live in them 
is in the balance. If this legislation is 
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not passed, their outlook is dark indeed. 
A number of small businesses have al- 
ready failed—others would undoubtedly 
have to close their doors. Well-rooted 
families are already pulling up these 
roots and moving away. Others will fol- 
low. City fathers are worrying about 
diminishing tax revenues, and how they 
are going to meet commitments already 
made for city improvements. The peo- 
ple are desperate. Shoshone County, 
which in the past has produced so much 
wealth for America, faces the prospect 
of becoming a long valley of ghost towns. 

Since we have surpluses of some of 
our minerals, you may feel we do not 
need to keep producing them at this 
time. It is true that we are in a valley 
of low consumption, but our long-range 
problems are more likely to be problems 
of shortages and rising prices. Nor- 
mally, our domestic mines can supply 
only about 70 percent of our industrial 
consumption of lead and zinc. Research 
could greatly expand the use of these 
and other metals. 

I need only to mention that a total 
of 65 minerals used by America in World 
War II came from abroad, and to say 
that for 27 of them there was no domes- 
tic source of supply whatsoever, to indi- 
cate how important it is to keep our 
domestic mines producing strategic ores 
so we will not get caught short in a de- 
fense emergency. 

We had almost 2 years to prepare for 
World War Il—we may not have that 
much time again. And, you will recall, 
great quantities of minerals went to the 
bottom of the ocean in the first few 
months of that war. Should there be a 
space age war—which God forbid—we 
might not even have 2 days to prepare 
for it. 

As I said earlier, this bill represents a 
last resort for some of the domestic min- 
erals industries covered by it—and par- 
ticularly for the lead-zine industry, 
which is probably in the deepest crisis. 

No industry has fought harder to stay 
on its feet. It has written an unparal- 
leled record of conscientiously pursuing 
every procedure available to obtain ad- 
ministrative relief from the importation 
of cheaply mined foreign ores. On three 
different occasions it has gone to the 
great trouble and expense of asking the 
Tariff Commission for relief under 
escape clause procedures. On two oc- 
casions the Commission has made a 
unanimous finding of serious injury, but 
no action has been taken to help the 
industry. 

This is hard to understand, since ex- 
cessive imports are so obviously the cause 
of the industry’s trouble. As I have in- 
dicated, about 30 percent of our indus- 
trial consumption of lead and zine must 
be supplied by imports. Today, however, 
70 percent of this consumption is coming 
from imports. 

Mr. Chairman, the lead-zinc mines 
have literally been kept in operation this 
past year on hope and promises. The 
miners and owners alike sweated out the 
long months while we were awaiting the 
report from the Tariff Commission on the 
industry’s most recent attempt to secure 
relief through the escape clause of the 
Trade Agreements Act. They are still 
staggering from the blow they received 
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when the President decided that the es- 
cape clause route was not the correct 
approach, and suggested the subsidy bill 
now before us. 

At that time only 1,700 men were em- 
ployed underground in the lead-zinc 
mining industry in Idaho. Most of those 
men who had jobs underground were cut 
early this year to a 4-day week, which 
considerably cut their pay checks. 

Early in June, the Bunker Hill Co., the 
largest lead-zine operator in the area, 
whose workers underground are already 
on drastically reduced shifts, alerted its 
smelter workers to a possible shutdown 
during August and September if some 
relief was not provided by the Congress 
or the administration during June. On 
August 1, 200 men were laid off, and the 
entire underground operation is threat- 
ened with a complete closedown. The 
Day Mines, another substantial opera- 
tion, has laid off more employees, and 
expects to curtail all operations in the 
area around the 1st of September if 
this bill does not pass. 

Needless to say, the people of the area 
have their ears glued. to the radio for 
news on this bill. 

The administration has suggested a 
stabilization price of 14.75 cents for lead 
and 12.75 cents for zinc. Many of our 
mines, which by no stretch of the imagi- 
nation could be called marginal, could 
exist at the 14 and 12 cents margins only 
by liquidating their present ore assets. 
They could not finance exploration for 
new ore bodies. Other mines could only 
break even with the subsidy prices. 

The committee has therefore recom- 
mended the prices inserted in the bill 
by the Senate—15%% cents for lead, and 
13% cents for zinc, with ceilings of 3.9 
and 2.9 respectively. The Idaho indus- 
try can keep operating at these figures, 
and I understand industry in other sec- 
tions of the country can, too. 

There are annual limitations per pro- 
ducer, per quarter, on the amount of ore 
on which a subsidy may be paid, both 
for lead and zinc, and for other metals 
covered by the bill, which makes it pas- 
sage particularly important to small and 
middle-sized operators. 

Mr. Chairman, the mine companies and 
mine workers have not been able to get 
relief from chcaply mined foreign im- 
ports through any existing administra- 
tive channels or under any existing law. 
We turned them down in committee 
when the extension of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act was considered. We turned 
them down on the floor of this body when 
the Trade Agreements Act was up for a 
vote. You will remember the attempt 
was made to recommit that bill to have 
written into it provisions to give re- 
lief to injured domestic industries. That 
attempt failed. 

The bill before us today, is not all we 
had hoped for—but it is a step in the 
right direction. And it is a step which 
is desperately needed. I hope it will 
pass. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. COLLIER]. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, here 
in the closing days of August when we 
long since should have completed our 
business and been home, we are still dis- 
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covering or creating new crises of one 
type or another that we are told cannot 
wait 3 or 4 months to be taken care of. 

Here again today we have before us a 
bill we are told we have no alternative 
but to pass or accept catastrophe. Since 
about all the technical phases of this bill 
were discussed yesterday and were also 
discussed during consideration of the 
rule, I would like to talk basics in the 
very brief time I have at my disposal. 
As far as stockpile figures are concerned, 
for example, I think we have enough 
conflict of figures presented yesterday 
and in the debate on the rule that we 
can choose any part of these statistics 
we want to justify our position in being 
for or against this bill. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLIER. Iam sorry; I have but 
3 minutes, I cannot yield. 

Mr. METCALF. If the gentleman will 
yield I will see that he gets an additional 
minute. 

Mr. COLLIER. I am sorry; I refuse 
to yield. 

It seems strange this should have come 
up in the last minutes of our session, but, 
coincidentally, it happens to be an elec- 
tion year. 

Furthermore, to contend that there is 
no problem in the mining and production 
of lead, zinc, fluorspar, and tungsten 
would admittedly be ridiculous, but I re- 
peat what I said yesterday, that this bill 
does not offer any real solution to the 
problem as I understand it. The solu- 
tion of this problem lies with the Tariff 
Commission as shown by the hearings 
before our committee. Important men 
in the mining industry themselves say 
this is not the proper solution but they 
take this.as the best remedy that can be 
given at the moment. 

I say also that this is an item of legis- 
lation where the cure is worse than the 
disease. I might just say before I drift 
any further away from the basics of the 
program, that it was just 2 weeks ago 
that the gentleman from Arkansas, the 
distinguished and astute chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee, stood in 
the well of this House and admonished 
the Members of this body of the inflation 
we would get into by this deficit spend- 
ing. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Kirwan]. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I find 
myself down here in the well again. My 
message today is to try to tell you again 
what I told you yesterday. Yesterday 
many Members came to the well of this 
House and spoke of their bleeding 
hearts. They said they were interested 
in a dying industry, that they did not 
want the industry to die. Do you re- 
member those words yesterday? 

I did a little research in the mean- 
time to find what dividends had been 
paid in the last few years by this dying 
industry. What about Kennecott Cop- 
per in the year 1953, what did it pay? 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, 
knowing the gentleman from Ohio as I 
do, when he takes the floor he has in- 
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formation of importance to give us that 
all the Members should hear. 

Mr, Chairman, I make a point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Ninety-five 
Members are present, not a quorum. 
The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 185] 

Anderson, Gordon Pilcher 

Mont. Grant Powell 
Ashley Gwinn Preston 
Baker Hale Prouty 
Barden Harrison, Nebr, Radwan 
Baumhart Hébert Rains 
Beamer Henderson Rivers 
Bentley Hillings St. George 
Boykin Hoffman Scott, Pa. 
Brooks, La, Holifield Sheehan 
Brownson Hosmer Shuford 
Buckley Hyde Sieminski 
Burdick James Smith, Kans 
Christopher Jenkins Smith, Miss. 
Clark Jensen Spence 
Clevenger Jones, Mo. Steed 
Coffin Kearney Teague, Tex. 
Colmer Kilburn Teller 
Cooley LeCompte Thomas 
Coudert McCarthy Thompson, La. 
Denton McCormack Utt 
Dies McCulloch Vanik 
Dingell McIntire Wainwright 
Doyle Mason Williams, N. Y 
Eberharter Miller, Calif. Willis 
Elliott Miller, N. Y. Wilson, Calit 
Engle Minshall Winstead 
Frelinghuysen Morrison Young 
Friedel Passman 


Accordingly the Committee rose, and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Evins, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(S. 4036) to stabilize production of cop- 
per, lead, zinc, acid-grade fluorspar, 
and tungsten from domestic mines, and 
finding itself without a quorum, he had 
directed the roll to be called, when 342 
Members responded to their names, a 
quorum, and he submitted herewith the 
names of the absentees to be spread upon 
the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Kirwan] is recognized 
for 9 minutes. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to read this news item that I 
have just taken from the teletype out 
here in the Speaker’s lobby. Here is 
what it says: 

New Tonk. — The stock market made an- 
other moderate advance today in quiet trad- 
ing. 

Pivotal stocks rose from fractions to about 
a point. Some gains went beyond that. 
Many stocks showed slight changes to the 
plus or minus side. 

Features were Kennecott's rise of 134 as 
hope waxed for congressional passage of the 
minerals-subsidy program; and Lorillard’s 
drop of 2% despite an upped dividend as 
traders sold on the news. 


That just came over the ticker here. 
The people in the stock market in New 
York and throughout the Nation realize 
that this is a great gravy train that they 
are trying to get aboard now. It is one 
of the best ever in America, and if they 
can only get on it, everything will be 
fine. Yesterday it was hard to sit in this 
Chamber and listen to the people tell- 
ing about this dying industry, the cop- 
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per industry, that is supposed to be dy- 
ing on the vine unless it gets help. Let 
us take a look at this dying industry. 

In 1953, the copper industry paid $6 
per share on their common stock. In 
1954, they paid $6 per share on their 
common stock. In 1955, they paid $7.75 
per share on their common stock. In 
1956, they paid $9.25 per share on their 
common stock. In 1957, they paid $7 
per share on their common stock. 

Oh, what a happy death they are dy- 
ing with that kind of money. But, we 
hear nothing about the thousands and 
thousands of industries that have gone 
into bankruptcy. 

How about the automobile industry in 
Detroit? What are the Members who 
represent that area going to tell their 
people when they go home? It looks 
like there are about 200,000 unemployed 
in that area and when the people ask 
you whether you did anything for them, 
you are going to have to say, “no, but 
we took care of about 5,000 other people 
who are idle.“ 

Now, let us move on to the west coast 
where there are thousands of working 
people idle. In the Chicago area the 
people there are idle by the thousands, 
There is the steel center in Gary, Ind. 
There is the Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co., steelworkers are idle by the thou- 
sands but there is not a word in this 
bill about steel. I am not down here cry- 
ing for sympathy or anything like that. 
Life was not too easy for me for a long 
time. I started working in a coal mine 
for 35 cents a day and the going was 
tough. That was 1896. I am old. Yes, 
very old, and I have seen a lot of life. I 
know what life was then. I joined the 
miners union in 1899. I will have been 
in the union for 60 years come next year. 
I have been paying dues for a long time. 
But, I do not think the Wagner Act was 
passed to have the steel people try to 
put the finger on Members of Congress 
for something that they should not be 
interested in—namely, mining minerals. 
Steel is their game. I represent the third 
largest steel center in the country. 
There are about 66,C00 unemployed in 
that district and there is not a thing in 
this bill for steel. There is not a thing 
in this bill for any of these people 
throughout the Nation. There is nothing 
in this bill for coal. I remember back 
in 1902 when there was a coal strike, 
when they came out of slavery. I took 
part in that strike for 6 months. The 
people in those days were put out of the 
company houses and you lived in a tent 
for 6 months and you ate cornmeal. You 
could not buy anything from the com- 
pany stores. Yet, we hear some people 
say, “Let us go back to the good old 
days.” 

Anybody who talks about the olden 
days is about 30 years of age. He knows 
nothing about the olden days. I am 
telling you, with all the sincerity I can 
muster, there are less than 10,000 at the 
most who are out of employment in these 
5 minerals covered by this bill. Less 
than 90,000 are unemployed in the whole 
mining industry. 

Last year President Eisenhower pre- 
sented his budget to Congress and said 
on page 89 that there is $260 million 
worth of surplus tungsten that the stock- 
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pile cannot absorb. I gave you the 
figures yesterday about the large unem- 
ployment among the coal miners. There 
are miners who probably have not worked 
a day since the Second World War; yet 
every day they try to better their condi- 
tion. The Congress has done very little 
for the miners in the last 15 years. 

If Senator Wagner were back with us 
today, he would not advocate the passing 
of a Wagner Act to have somebody send 
for a Congressman off the floor every 
day and tell them how to vote for the 
mining industry when their job is to 
represent the steel industry. But you 
have them scattered all over here. I 
am only telling you the facts because I 
am in a position to tell them to you. I 
am paid up in the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen. If you do not want to 
do something for Michigan, do not vote 
to do something for 10,000 who want to 
get on this gravy train. Do something 
for the 5 million who are out of work; 
do something for the aged; do something 
that will benefit the common good, not 
just a few. 

Remember, Kennecott stock went up 
1% after the close of the stock market 
yesterday. 

What are we going to say when we 
report back to our bosses, the American 
people who are our constituents? As I 
said yesterday, we have got to give an ac- 
count of our stewardship this fall. When 
they ask me: Mixx, what did you do for 
us?”, how will it sound to them for me 
to say I voted to keep 10,000 people work- 
ing when there are so many other mil- 
lions not working? 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KIRWAN. No, I have only lim- 
ited time allowed me. In the other 
body there is not one Senator east of 
the Rocky Mountains on that Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs, not 
one; everyone on that committee on the 
Democratic and Republican side alike, 
comes from west of the Rockies. That 
is the section that is chiefly getting the 
good out of this, that and the few min- 
ing States in the East in the case of 
lead and zinc. Let me give you one lit- 
tle illustration of how the West bene- 
fits from this. In the Minerals Division 
of the Interior Department we were 
draining a lead mine out in Colorado. 
Every year a bill came into the Con- 
gress. I am not talking about Republi- 
cans, but Republicans and Democrats 
alike, a bill came to the Congress for 
draining that lead mine out in Lead- 
ville every year. It cost several million 
dollars for draining that mine. So one 
year I stopped it and immediately the 
Cleveland Trust Co., the largest bank 
in Ohio, who owned some stock in it 
sent a letter down to Youngstown, Ohio, 
to the press, and they sent it to me. 
The letter protested against stopping 
this work. And the surprising thing 
about this letter was that it was writ- 
ten on the letterhead of a bank so rich 
it could have bought out a good share 
of the United States Government, they 
had that much money. But there you 
have a case of old Uncle Sam and the 
taxpayers draining that mine in Lead- 
ville, Colo., that had not been worked 
for many years. 
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I say we have done well by the West. 
I know what I am talking about, for I 
have worked in lumber camps, in grain 
fields, in oil fields in the West. We are 
spending millions to develop its re- 
sources; for mineral and geologic re- 
search, for forestry, et cetera. We just 
approved here today $4 million more for 
minerals exploration. 

Let me ask you what they are going 
to think over there in Michigan where 
they paid billions in taxes and where 
they have a couple of hundred thousand 
people out of work and idle? There is 
nothing in here for them—just $650 mil- 
lion to subsidize four minerals to help 
10,000 miners, chiefly in the West. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 3 minutes to the gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. HILL I. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Utah. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. I just want to 
take this time to ask the gentleman 
from Ohio if he knows how the steel- 
workers’ union stands on this bill. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I want an answer first to 
the question. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. If the gentle- 
man from Ohio does not care to answer, 
I can tell him that the steelworkers’ 
union is in favor of this bill. 

Mr. BOLAND. That is precisely what 
the gentleman from Ohio said. 

Mr. HILL. I did not yield to the gen- 
tleman. I yielded only to the gentleman 
from Utah. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. Will the gen- 
tleman yield for an answer to the ques- 
tion? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Utah. 

Mr. DAWSON of Utah. I want to say 
again that the steelworkers union is in 
favor of the bill because I do not want the 
impression left that the steelworkers are 
complaining. 

Mr. KIRWAN. That is just what I 
say, instead of their staying to their 
knitting and looking after the interests 
of the steelworkers here, we find them 
down here and the steelworkers are pay- 
ing them to look after their interests. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Colorado. 

Mr. ASPINALL. If any Member got 
the idea that that drainage was author- 
ized and the money was furnished by the 
Congress to drain one mine, of course 
that is not correct. May I say that the 
Leadville tunnel was drained prior to 
that and it was in operation right up 
until the last year or two. The gentle- 
man from Ohio referred to one mine and 
left the impression that we were endeav- 
oring to build up a dead industry out in 
that area. Thatis not right. This legis- 
lation, of course, has nothing to do with 
that particular area as far as the drain- 
age of the tunnel is concerned. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Montana. 
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Mr. METCALF. I want to bring to the 
attention of the gentleman from Ohio 
that the steelworkers have lead and zinc 
and copper miners organized, and mem- 
bers of their union in Utah, Arizona, and 
Idaho, with a few in Montana, and they 
are acting in their own self interest to try 
to take care of their own union affairs. 

Mr. HILL. And they are for this bill. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I merely want to 
add that the steelworkers are the bar- 
gaining agents for the miners of Okla- 
homa, Kansas, and Missouri who are out 
of employment at this time also; so the 
steelworkers have a legitimate interest 
in getting them back to work. 

Mr. HILL. They are supporting the 
bill; so am I supporting this bill. There 
is nothing the matter with this legis- 
lation. 

Mr. Chairman, I support this measure. 
I am sure all know of my great interest 
in agriculture and the welfare of the 
American farmer. But I am equally 
concerned with the vital need for a 
healthy, active, and progressive Ameri- 
can mining industry. I know from first- 
hand experience how essential the min- 
ing industry is to the economy of our 
Nation. 

As a former chairman of the Select 
Committee on Small Business I con- 
ducted field investigations of the small 
mines of America in the principal mining 
districts in the western United States. 
Our committee found that the condition 
of the small mines in every section of the 
country was deplorable. Our small 
miners were doing their best under 
American standards to supply the Na- 
tion’s requirements for metal and non- 
metals. But they were being forced into 
bankruptcy by unfair competition from 
cheap-labor mines from outside our 
country. We found that when mines 
are active they provide one of the best 
markets for American farm products 
and manufactured goods. The miner 
does not produce a single item he uses. 
Most of his income is spent in markets 
in areas where mining is not conducted. 
He buys automobiles, radios, electric 
products, and the hundred and one 
other items any other American worker 
purchases with his income. He pays 
local, State, and Federal taxes as does 
any other small-business man. He con- 
tributes liberally of his share of the in- 
come from his product to truck lines, 
railroads, and power companies. He, in 
a sense, like the farmer, is a part of the 
basic economy of our great Nation. 

In my District he produces lead and 
zinc in Clear Creek and Gilpen Counties, 
tungsten and fluorspar in Boulder 
County, and in northern Colorado near 
my home in Fort Collins they are de- 
veloping one of the great fluorspar mines 
of the county. 

It is good for all of us to keep the mines 
in operation. Not only in times of emer- 
gency when imports are cut off but in 
peace times as well. For when we lose 
the skill of our miners we will lose one of 
the greatest assets of a powerful Nation. 
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I ask my colleagues to support this 
measure which is designed not only to 
keep our major mines in operation for a 
5-year period but also lends special en- 
couragement for our small operators in 
the mining business. I commend the 
Interior Department for coming forth 
with this program. I commend the In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee for 
bringing this measure before us and I 
thank the leadership of both political 
parties for supporting this legislation and 
giving us an opportunity to adopt it be- 
fore adjournment of this Congress. 

I know how badly the legislation is 
needed. I know it will encourage the 
production of other metals such as butyl 
in my District which are badly needed in 
our defense effort. 

I could not conscientiously return to 
my home in cool, colorful Colorado with- 
out urging my colleagues to support this 
measure and avoid the costly experience 
of making America totally dependent 
upon foreign sources for its metals and 
nonmetallics. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Boaes]. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman and mem- 
bers of the Committee, I rise in support 
of this legislation. 

On yesterday reference was made to a 
letter which was transmitted to the 
President of the United States last year 
by the late beloved former chairman of 
the Committee on Ways and Means, the 
Honorable Jere Cooper, and concurred in 
by the other 14 Democratic members of 
that committee. That letter dealt spe- 
cifically with recommendations made by 
the executive branch of the Government 
with respect to a condition affecting the 
lead and zine industry. The letter was 
in response to a plea to the committee 
to consider an approach to this problem 
entirely different from the one herein 
recommended. It was therein proposed 
that we enact, what was called by the 
administration, a sliding excise tax 
which, by any other name, was a tariff. 

The Democratic members of the com- 
mittee took the position that if this was 
the relief sought, then there was exist- 
ing machinery in the trade-agreements 
program and in general legislation, ODM 
authority, and so forth, to deal with the 
problem. As far as I was concerned 
personally, I was opposed then and I am 
opposed now to attempting to solve this 
type of problem by the tariff approach. 

There has been a good bit of discus- 
sion here about cost. Let us try to 
analyze what it would cost the consumer 
and the Government if we attempted 
to put a tariff, which was levied at a 
rate which was protective to these mines. 
That tariff would be so high that the 
cost to the Department of Defense for 
essential items alone, the increase in 
cost, would, in my judgment, more than 
offset the entire cost of this proposed 
legislation. 

In addition to that, that does not in- 
clude 1 penny of the cost involved to 
the consuming public of the United 
States automobile industry, the utilities 
industry, and the countless others who 
use these vital and strategic minerals 
and metals. 
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So, Mr. Chairman, I think that we 
must approach this problem logically, if 
we possibly can. 

I, personally, do not have a copper 
mine, a lead mine, or a zinc mine within 
many hundreds of miles of the District 
which I have the privilege and the honor 
of representing in this great body. But 
I think this problem, like so many other 
problems, is not one which involves the 
interests of just one particular Congres- 
sional District, as important as those in- 
terests are; but I think it involves rather 
the national interest of the United 
States, and even as much as that, if 
not more, our position in the world in 
which we are living. 

Let us examine that for a moment. 
All of us know that we are engaged in 
a ruthless competition with this atheis- 
tic system known as communism. All of 
us know that the rulers in the Kremlin 
employ every method known to man- 
kind. This is not a struggle alone be- 
tween sputniks and submarines and 
missiles and the land armies and the 

‘military. This is a struggle across the 
board in human endeavor. And one of 
the most significant of those is in the 
economic field. 

Take aluminum. There is a strategic 
metal. The Russian competition or the 
threat of Russian competition has had 
much to do with the recent depression 
in the price of aluminum. Aluminum is 
not the only thing that is being threat- 
ened. All down the line, all across the 
board in the economic range we are 
being met with the fiercest type of state- 
controlled, state-operated communistic 
competition. 

Russia decides, let us say, that it will 
send wheat to India. Some fellow goes 
to Khrushchev and he says, “This means 
50,000 Russians will starve to death, in 
some province.” And Khrushchev says, 
“So what? This is the second time you 
have complained to me,” or some such 
thing. That is the type of competition 
that we are up against. 

In short, Mr. Chairman, this program 
not only has implications here, but it 
has tremendous implications abroad. I 
realize that much of the debate here is 
directed against what is called foreign 
competition. But most of this foreign 
competition comes from our friends; 
copper from Chile, lead and zine from 
Peru, from Mexico, and from Canada. 
These are not our enemies, these are our 
friends. These are people who help us. 
These are people we count on in the 
United Nations and in other organiza- 
tions. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. Not at the moment; I 
should like to, because I greatly admire 
and respect the gentleman, but I just 
cannot at this time. 

We must not take the position that 
this is something directed at the enemies 
of this Republic; not at all. This is 
a program, as I see it, which gives sta- 
bility to an industry which is vital to 
the economy of our country, which is 
vital in the economic cold war, which is 
vital in our relationship with sume of 
our best friends in the world. It will 
bring about at least a partial solution 
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to a problem which has been with us for 
a long time. 

Much has been made of the fact that 
there has been fluctuation in the com- 
modity exchanges. Certainly there has 
been. Where you have industries living 
in this condition, the exchanges are go- 
ing to fluctuate. If you pass this bill 
I think you will have stability and no 
such fluctuation. 

I hope the bill will be passed. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Utah [Mr. Drxon]. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. Chairman, oppo- 
nents of S. 4036, the Minerals Stabiliza- 
tion Act, have raised five main objections 
in this debate. They are as follows: 

First, that the act is too costly. 

Second, that it is not justified from 
the standpoint of defense needs. 

Third, that a tariff is a better way to 
save the mining industry. 

Fourth, that the measure gives a whop- 
ping big subsidy to big mining firms. 

Fifth, that minerals should be left in 
the ground and mined only as they are 
needed. 

Let us consider briefly each of these 
objections in their order: 

The maximum amount which this 
measure could cost for the first year 
would be $156.9 million. This is not all 
an expenditure because $82.5 million goes 
for stockpiling 150,000 tons of copper, 
which is as good as money in the bank. 
The mere prospect of passing this legis- 
lation could raise the price of copper to 
27% a pound and preclude the necessity 
of the Government buying this $82.5 mil- 
lion worth. By considering the stockpil- 
ing of copper a good investment, which 
we should, and deducting its cost from 
the total, the actual cost for the first year 
could not exceed $74,457,000. 

The estimated maximum cost for the 
5-year program, including the copper 
stockpiling, is $454.7 million. 

The second objection is that this leg- 
islation is not justified on the grounds of 
defense needs. This objection has al- 
ready been met. My colleagues have 
shown you in this debate that the esti- 
mate of defense needs was based upon 
the erroneous assumption that our do- 
mestic mines would continue to produce 
at the rate they were producing when 
the estimate was made. The fact is that 
they will not continue to produce at 
that rate because practically all of our 
remaining lead-zine mines are operating 
in the red right now, on a day-to-day 
basis, just waiting to see the outcome of 
our vote today before closing down. 

Just you take domestic metals out of 
competition by permitting our mines to 
close and see what the great foreign 
cartels will do to us and our economy by 
way of prices. Prices would skyrocket. 
We need this legislation for the protec- 
tion of our economy as well as for the 
defense of our country. 

Now for the third objection; namely, 
“that a tariff is better.” Personally I 
agree. But my colleagues have told you 
that for 2 years and more we have 
literally begged for tariff relief under the 
escape clause or relief from any source, 
but without success. It is S. 4036 which 
you Can now pass or nothing. You don’t 
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need to be reminded of the treatment 
given our Vice President in South Amer- 
ica partly as a result of our talk about 
tariff on lead and zinc, or the unfriendly 
feelings generated in Canada, to under- 
stand the opposition of the State Depart- 
ment to a tariff. 

Please note that the Stabilization Act 
before you will not upset our foreign rela- 
tions. A tariff inevitably would. 

The fourth objection is that “the bill 
gives a whopping big subsidy to big min- 
ing firms.” One of the best answers to 
this objection is title II of the bill itself 
which has not even been mentioned thus 
far in the debate. Title II fairly well 
precludes exactly what the opposition 
maintains the bill includes. Title IT 
shuts off the help to the big mines at a 
certain point and adds to the help given 
the small mines. In addition to provid- 
ing a maximum of 3.9 cents per pound 
of lead up to 350,000 tons total produc- 
tion and 2.9 cents per pound of zine on 
550,000 tons total production, the act 
under title II contributes 1.125 cents per 
pound of lead and 0.55 cent per pound of 
zinc on the first 500 tons a mine produces, 
The larger the mine the less the propor- 
tionate assistance, and the smaller the 
mine the greater the proportionate as- 
sistance. 

Small mines have been and are the 
principal casualties. Practically all of 
the marginal ones have long since suc- 
cumbed and are beyond the hope of 
restoration. Those that are left deserve 
to live, and title II of the Minerals Act 
will help them to survive. 

Now let us consider the fifth objection; 
namely, that “the minerals should be 
left in the ground and mined when 
needed.“ 

The implication here is that a metal 
mine can be turned on and off at will 
like a spigot. This assumption is entirely 
fallacious because unused mines fill with 
water, cave in, sell their equipment, and 
cease all exploration for new ore veins. 

Take as a specific example one of our 
oldest and proven superior mines—the 
Chief Consolidated Mine at Eureka, 
Utah, which closed down last October. 
Testimony in the hearings—Tariff Com- 
mission 1957, testimony by Miles Rom- 
ney—showed that this mine produced 
10,000 to 12,000 tons of metals each year, 
that the cost of reopening would be about 
$2,500,000 and that it would take ap- 
proximately four and one-half years to 
bring it back into production. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill is not exactly 
palatable to most of us but it is either this 
or a raise in tariff through the escape 
clause and bring down the wrath of 
neighboring nations upon our heads, 
We just cannot think of permitting our 
remaining lead-zinc mines to close. A 
vote for this measure is our last chance 
to save many of them. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIXON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Colorado, 

Mr. ASPINALL. The gentleman refers 
to the fact that the cost for 1 year will 
be $156 million. That is just for the first 
year. 

Mr. DIXON. That is for the first year, 
and it is less after that. 
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Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIXON. I yield to the gentleman 
from Arizona. 

Mr. UDALL. I think we should clarify 
the situation with respect to the state- 
ment made a moment ago by the gentle- 
man from Ohio. If the price of copper 
rises to 27.5 cents, there is nothing in this 
bill for copper. 

Mr. DIXON. That is correct. I would 
almost bet that if this bill is passed cop- 
per will go up a cent, and there will be 
nothing needed for copper. That is 
where most of the objection has been 
centered. 

Mr. UDALL. Is it not also true that 
there is no subsidy payment or gravy 
train or anything in this bill for copper? 
There is no subsidy of any kind, no stabi- 
lization payment, no payment of any kind 
to the copper industry. 

Mr. DIXON. That is true, but suppose 
we do have to buy $82 million worth of 
copper, it is like gold in the bank, anyway. 
We would sustain no loss. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 3 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. CARNAHAN]. 

Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
am a member of the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee. Like an overwhelm- 
ing majority of my colleagues, I sup- 
ported the extension of the Reciprocal 
Trade Act and the mutual-security pro- 
gram. However, I have not lost sight 
of the fact that all our efforts will avail 
very little if we fail to keep our own 
economy strong and efficient. At the 
very foundation of our domestic econ- 
omy is the mining industry. Without 
this basic industry we would be weak 
and ineffective. This is particularly true 
of lead—a mineral resource with which 
my own State, Missouri, is blessed. In 
fact, Missouri is the principal producer 
of lead in the United States. 

I doubt that the average person is 
aware of the essential uses of lead in 
our everyday life. Your automobile, 
which is quite essential, starts with a 
lead storage battery. Its delicate mech- 
anism operates on electricity properly 
supplied through the lead battery. It 
operates on bearings containing lead. 
Its radiator is put together with lead, 
and the gasoline it uses contains lead. 
Your home contains lead—especially in 
plumbing—and is most likely painted and 
protected with lead paint. Your tele- 
phone messages and the electricity you 
use are conveyed in lead-covered cables. 
Protection against atomic radiation de- 
pends largely on lead, and thus it goes— 
I point out these everyday uses of lead 
to stress the fact that we just cannot 
afford to let our essential lead resources 
languish or fall to pieces in the adjust- 
ments of other issues. Nothing else is 
quite so essential to our well-being and 
security. 

Our Government has stimulated and 
assisted mineral production abroad with 
American funds. This is justified only 
if we also give adequate stimulus to our 
own domestic mineral production. I 
quote from a publication of the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration: 

Assistance in mining is directed toward 
helping Peru in its efforts to develop its 


mineral resources, and to appraise mineral 
potentialities. Since 1945 the United States 
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has provided missions for geological investi- 
gation in Peru, 
Some results: 

A systematic study of more than 1,000 lead 
and zine deposits made in northern Peru 
gave the Government an estimate on which 
to base plans for road and concentration 
plant construction and for providing mining 
loans to small miners. 

A United States technician has been in 
Peru since 1953 to aid in the development of 
the Peruvian employment service. 


‘Traditionally, the tariff has been used 
in the United States to help balance the 
mining industry. However, for reasons 
which have been widely discussed, the 
present administration prefers a subsidy 
to tariffs. This is not the time to quarrel 
with this decision. Although the lead 
miners have expressed a preference for 
adequate tariff relief, they are willing to 
cooperate with the Government in the 
subsidy provided in S. 4036. The miners 
are desperate, even though they have 
been and are cooperative. There is no 
need for any further delay. Other means 
of Government assistance, such as stock- 
piling, barter, tax relief, or tariffs, are 
either unavailable or have been excluded 
from use for one reason or another. The 
time has come for action—affirmative 
and constructive action which will re- 
store the lead-mining industry in this 
country to its proper role in our econ- 
omy. 

Let me call your attention to the very 
small comparative amount of support 
provided in this bill. At the very most, 
not to exceed $27 million a year is needed 
for lead. This amount would be used 
only if there is no improvement in world 
lead prices. This amount is paltry when 
compared with the millions of dollars of 
Government aid given in subsidies to so 
many other groups. 

One of my colleagues has expressed 
apprehension over the huge Government 
stockpile of metals accumulated largely 
under Publie Law 520 for military pur- 
poses, and the other stockpile being ac- 
quired by the Department of Agriculture 
through barter. Let me assure my col- 
leagues, they need have no misgivings 
about the wisdom of the Government in 
procuring these valuable and imperish- 
able foreign supplies and stockpiling 
them in the United States. Mines all 
over the world are becoming increasingly 
more difficult to find and our own domes- 
tic needs are growing at a steady rate. 
We can well afford to pile up all the for- 
eign metal we can acquire through bar- 
ter. Future generations will bless us for 
such foresight. 

In closing, I earnestly appeal to my 
colleagues who support reciprocal trade 
and mutuai security. Surely we owe 
the provisions of S. 4036 to our own peo- 
ple. And to you who oppose reciprocal 
trade and foreign aid because, as you 
insist, we ought to be doing something for 
our own people, here is your chance. 
Please, for our own security and well- 
being, support this stabilization of our 
basic mining industry. 

Sr. JOSEPH LEAD Co., 
New York, N. Y., August 18, 1958. 
Hon. A. S. J. CARNAHAN, 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Carnanan: I have been dis- 

turbed to read in the papers some Congres- 
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sional comment about the proposed mineral 
stabilization bill, which would imply that 
large American mining companies with oper- 
ations abroad are importing minerals and 
then demanding a subsidy to protect them- 
selves from the imports. 

Let me hasten to set the record straight 
so far as the St. Joseph Lead Co. is concerned. 
Although we are the largest lead mining 
company in the United States with roots 
that go back almost 100 years in Missouri, 
and although we do mine lead in Argentina, 
none of our foreign production reaches the 
United States. All of it is used locally in 
Argentina. 

With kindest regards. 

Respectfully yours, 
ANDREW FLETCHER, 
President. 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 1 minute to the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Ixarp]. 

Mr. IKARD. Mr. Chairman, we have 
heard here this afternoon the distin- 
guished gentleman from Louisiana and 
others who have made the point that 
this program is the proper way to ap- 
proach this problem and that it is cer- 
tainly the more equitable way and a 
cheaper way in the long run than to ap- 
proach it on a tariff basis. And the gen- 
tleman has given the background of 
what occurred last year in the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means when dealing 
with this question. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to make 
one other point and that is with ref- 
erence to the situation of the domestic 
market as it exists today. It has largely 
been and is a creature of the Federal 
Government. A good example of this, I 
think, is copper. Since the Korean war 
the United States Government has un- 
derwritten new copper production of 
something on the order of 250,000 tons 
of copper annually at a considerable cost 
of some two-hundred-and-eighty-odd 
million dollars. ‘Therefore, since they 
have on the one hand been provided with 
and given these incentives and encour- 
agement and in many instances ultima- 
tums to increase production, then I think 
due to the essential character of these 
metals, the program provided for in this 
bill is must legislation. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield to the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Forp]. 

Mr. FORD. Mr. Chairman, this do- 
meic minerals bill authorizes an ex- 
penditure of $650 million in subsidies 
to be paid the copper, lead, zinc, acid- 
grade fluorspar, and tungsten indus- 
tries. It is supposed to assist these in- 
dustries and their employees. The bill 
is supported by many outstanding and 
conscientious Members of the Congress. 

The administration also is supporting 
this subsidy program but despite the 
favorable views of the Secretary of In- 
terior, I strongly oppose the bill. 

It seems to me that we are ignoring 
large segments of economy when we 
continue to subsidize and stockpile these 
mineral resources. I speak for these 
segments in opposition to this measure. 

First of those ignored is, of course, 
the taxpayer. With the deficit for this 
fiscal year estimated to run over $10 
billion, we are now proposing to add 
to that deficit an amount in excess of 
a half billion dollars. 
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We are also ignoring those industries 
and their employees which use these 
minerals. At this point may I read a 
letter which I recently received from 
Mr. A. E. Jacobson, president of the 
Grand Haven, Mich., Brass Foundry: 
Hon. GERALD R. FORD, Jr., 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear JERRY: The Grand Haven Brass 
Foundry and its employees ask that you 
vote against the Government’s proposition 
of stockpiling 300 million pounds of copper 
to bring the price up to 27% cents. 

Our business is beginning to pick up a 
little and, with the present price, we are 
able to compete with some of the other 
materials that have held up and infringed 
on the brass foundry business. 

The Government has so much copper 
stockpiled at the present time that we 
cannot figure out why they should have 
more in stock. The British Government 
wants to unload 2,000 tons and why should 
we boost the price on the world market. We 
feel the only way to adjust the copper 
market is through the law of supply and 
demand. Business is starting to pick up 
and there will be a much greater demand 
for copper so we feel we should sit tight on 
copper prices and when the demand exists, 
the prices will adjust themselves. 

We all sincerely hope you will vote no 
against any propositions of stockpiling 
copper. 

May we hear from you? 

Sincerely yours, 
GRAND HAVEN Brass FOUNDRY, 
A. E. JACOBSON. 


Mr. Jacobson points up the other side 
of the problem and represents that large 
group of consumers which should not be 
ignored. 

Then, of course, the ultimate con- 
sumer is also adversely affected by any 
artificial stimulus to higher prices. It is 
self-evident that legislation to increase 
the cost of raw materials is going to be 
reflected in the prices of articles pur- 
chased by the ultimate consumer, you 
and me, all of us. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, the Congress has 
given the mineral industries and admin- 
istration an alternative method for at- 
tacking the problem of surpluses in these 
industries. They may proceed under 
the “peril point” and “escape clause” 
provisions of the Trade Agreements Act. 
Congress intended these provisions to be 
used. We did not intend that they 
should be bypassed when the going got 
rough, 

I am opposed to this Minerals Stabili- 
zation Act because of its costs to the tax- 
payers, its effect on consumers, both at 
the fabricating level and at the con- 
sumption level, and because an alterna- 
tive approach to the problem is pres- 
ently available under Federal law. 

Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 4 minutes to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gavin]. 

Mr. GAVIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. ROGERS] 
yield me additional time? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. It was my 
understanding that the gentleman could 
not get any time on the other side and 
he talked me into an agreement to yield 
him 4 minutes. Not having a full under- 
standing of what transpired on that side 
of the aisle, I am not going to go back on 
my agreement and I yield him 4 minutes. 
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Mr. GAVIN. I thank the gentlemen 
from Texas and from Nebraska. I did 
appeal to my side and I was unable at 
the time to secure any time as it was all 
allocated. 

I thank my good and able friend from 
Texas whom I greatly admire, for the 
consideration he has given me. I also 
want to say to the House that the gen- 
tleman from Texas is recognized as one 
of our outstanding Members who by his 
work has won the great admiration of 
the Members on both sides of the aisle. 
He has been most considerate of my re- 
quest for time. 

Mr. Chairman, this proposed legisla- 
tion before us today calls for a program 
of incentive payments designed to main- 
tain what is referred to as a small pro- 
duction of minerals. It may be a small 
production but the estimated cost is ap- 
proximately half a billion dollars—which 
is no small amount. 

It would appear to me that the Gov- 
ernment today is becoming a Govern- 
ment of pressure groups—in fact, a Gov- 
ernment of subsidies. We subsidize 
many and varied programs—from agri- 
culture to minerals we are creating a 
utopia where no one can lose. The Gov- 
ernment will protect and finance all 
phases of our economic and social life. 
We may go bankrupt and create chaos; 
however, these programs must go on. 

We are facing a $12 billion deficit in 
fiscal year 1959. We recently increased 
the national debt by $13 billion. It 
would appear that we are definitely 
headed for a $300 billion national debt. 

How long the country can continue 
these spending programs without even- 
tually leading to bankruptcy is prob- 
lematical. 

Let me remind the House that it is 
about time we approach these legislative 
proposals in a practical, realistic, com- 
mon sense manner. The distinguished 
gentleman from Ohio, my friend, Mr. 
Kirwan, made a very able presentation. 
We must not be influenced by these var- 
ious pressure groups. We must deter- 
mine whether these programs are sound 
and for the best interest of the country 
as a whole. 

Certainly we did not build our coun- 
try on subsidy programs. America was 
built by hard work, thrift, and frugality. 

It would appear, as I have stated, that 
we are trying to develop a utopia where 
everything will be subsidized. This sys- 
tem of ours cannot stand this terrific 
impact and debt without ending up in 
difficulties. 

Unless we change the trend I am 
quite certain we will end up with a bu- 
reaucratic Government overlording all 
phases of our economic and industrial 
life. 

Now, what is the difference between 
this program and a program subsidizing 
the automobile industry when it becomes 
overstocked with automobiles. In a time 
of surplus production, the Government 
would buy and stockpile automobiles so 
that the automobile manufacturers could 
continue to buy steel uninterruptedly. 
There would be no slackening or curtail- 
ing in the production of steel and auto- 
mobiles, and no men would be laid off 
in these areas. Everybody could operate 
in a regular manner. 
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This same principle could apply to ra- 
dios, television sets, pottery in Ohio, coal 
in Pennsylvania, textiles in the New Eng- 
land States, or any other item in over- 
production. Now let us not pick out one 
segment of our economy or one indus- 
try and subsidize it. Certainly that is 
what you are attempting to do here in 
this bill. 

There is no demand for the production 
of these minerals. There is an ample 
stockpile. Now you are working on what 
is called an incentive program. 

Why we should develop legislation for 
a program of incentive payments de- 
signed to maintain a small domestic pro- 
duction of minerals, I am unable to un- 
derstand. 

Incentive, or whatever it is, the Gov- 
ernment is putting up a half billion 
doliars to keep them in operation. There 
has been ample stockpiling of all of 
these materials. Do not be mislead by 
the term “incentive program.” 

Why we get into programs of this na- 
ture I am unable to understand. Cer- 
tainly we cannot pick out one particular 
branch of industry to give preferred 
attention and give no consideration to 
the coal industry of Pennsylvania, the 
steel industry of Ohio, the pottery in- 
dustry of Ohio, the textile industry of 
the New England States, and every other 
industry that is having a difficult time 
and where employees also have been laid 
off by the thousands. 

You are establishing a precedent here 
that you cannot live up to. It is unfair 
that any one particular segment of our 
industrial life should be given preferred 
attention over any other branch of in- 
dustry. 

It is about time that we looked at these 
programs in a good, sound, common sense 
manner. Before long we are going to 
be in debt $300 billion. We are paying 
87% billion annually in interest on our 
national debt. 

Now, this great Nation of ours has 
given us what we have and this great 
system under which we have operated 
has opened the doors for opportunities 
for all of us. My interest is to see that 
the same opportunities are offered to the 
generations of tomorrow—the freedom 
of thought, freedom of operation, and the 
freedom to create and do the things that 
will continue to build a great America. 
You cannot do it, my friends, by carry- 
ing on programs of subsidies in every 
phase of our economic, industrial, and 
agricultural life, all of which will lead 
us to inflation and bankruptcy. 

We are duly elected as representatives 
of the people to protect the solvency of 
this Nation. I sincerely hope that we 
have the courage of our convictions to 
approach these various legislative pro- 
grams from a practical, sound, common- 
sense manner. 

Let me state, the only legacy that we 
are leaving for the generations that fol- 
low is a backbreaking debt that will bear 
down on them for the next 75 to 100 
years. 

What a legacy to leave to the youth 
of tomorrow. 

We should get back to the old common- 
sense way of handling things. There- 
fore, I trust this legislation will be 
defeated. 
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Mr. MILLER of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 7 minutes to the gentleman 
from Arizona [Mr. RHODES]. 

Mr. DIXON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I yield to 
the gentleman from Utah. 

Mr. DIXON. One of the big argu- 
ments made against this bill that has 
been raised here today is that we are 
giving subsidies to whopping big indus- 
tries that do not need it. 

I call the attention of the Members 
of the House to the fact that title II of 
this bill does exactly the opposite. After 
a certain point is reached it cuts off the 
big industries. It benefits the little in- 
dustries. For instance, after a mine pro- 
duces 500 tons, it gets no help under 
title II. All of the small mines that pro- 
duce under that amount get a great deal 
of help under title I. They get 1.12 
cents per pound on lead and 55 cents for 
zinc up to 500 tons, is that correct? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. That is my 
understanding. 

Mr. DIXON. This bill does exactly the 
opposite to what it has been reported to 
do. The charge that we are giving the 
money to whopping big corporations is 
not correct. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. The bill 
was not drafted with the intent of help- 
ing any big organization, as the gentle- 
man has so well pointed out. 

Mr. Chairman, yesterday I tried to put 
this bill back into perspective, but it 
seems it has gone out again today. The 
gentleman from Pennsylvania who just 
spoke and the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Kirwan], both fine Members of the 
House and good friends of mine, have 
succeeded in making this bill look like 
a relief bill. This is not a relief bill. 
This is not a bill to end unemployment 
in any area. If I thought that was the 
thesis behind this bill, I would not blame 
anybody for opposing it because all of you 
have unemployment in your districts. 

You all have your own problems, and 
certainly I would not blame you one bit 
if you felt that we in the West or we 
from the mineral producing areas were 
trying to put our problems ahead of 
yours. That is just not the case. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I yield to 
the gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Those of us who sup- 
port the bill support it because we feel 
that this industry is necessary to the 
welfare of the Nation. It is strange to 
some of us that in the bill we passed 
this afternoon we had an appropriation 
for $680 million in 1 year to purchase 
uranium, and yet here we have in this 
bill some of the metals that are just as 
important to the future of America as 
uranium, and in the 5-year program we 
have a $458 million authorization only. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I thank the 
gentleman. 

That brings me to the next point I 
wanted to make, and that is that this 
bill is for the defense of this country. 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania—and 
heaven only knows, he is a fine Member 
of the House, but he tries to show this 
bill in the light of a relief bill, as a bill 
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which is trying very desperately to give 
this industry some advantage that some 
other industry does not have. Well, of 
course, there is some difference between 
trying to save an industry which is vital 
to national defense and in trying to save 
some of the industries which the gentle- 
man talked about. The whole difference 
between this and the Brannan plan, and 
the whole difference between granting 
subsidies to any other industry, is de- 
fense, and do not forget it. Can you 
Members of the House possibly have for- 
gotten the scurry which went through 
this country in World War II and the 
Korean war when we were trying des- 
perately to get the sinews of war, the 
minerals and the metals needed to win 
the war? Of course you cannot. Sure, 
this bill may cost a little money, but you 
have never seen anything as expensive 
as trying to prospect for ore, trying to 
construct mines for and trying to pro- 
duce strategic minerals and metals in a 
situation where you have no time, where 
you have only a national emergency, 
where you are having ships which are 
carrying strategic minerals to our shores 
shot out from under us by torpedoes 
from the enemy and where we have no 
choice but to spend all the money that 
is necessary, all the time that is neces- 
sary, in order to bring to these shores 
the minerals and metals which we must 
have to prosecute a war. I say to you, 
my friends, that the cost of this bill will 
be found to be very small indeed if we 
find that again—and please God it will 
not—this Nation is involved in a shoot- 
ing war. This body and every Member 
of it will then thank his lucky stars that 
he was wise enough at the proper time to 
support a bill which is designed to keep 
an industry going, which is the most vital 
industry to any war effort which any of 
us could imagine. I say, keep it going, 
and that is all that we can do, because 
there is no profit in this bill for anybody. 
All we want to do is to allow the domes- 
tic mining industry to proceed on a 
minimal basis to keep the mines open, 
to keep them from flooding, to keep the 
timbers from rotting, to keep the ma- 
chinery from rusting so that this great 
industry will be ready in the event the 
country needs it. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield myself the balance of the 
time on this side. 

Mr, Chairman, this debate on the bill 
has taken the same turn as the debate 
on the rule. Before I make the few re- 
marks that I want to make in closing the 
general debate on the bill I want to call 
the attention of every Member of this 
House to the first phrase in a very im- 
portant statement that was made by 
Daniel Webster, which graces this side 
of the Chamber, high up. It says: 

Let us develop the resources of our land. 

That is what this bill is for. That is 
why it was brought before the Congress. 
It is not a stockpiling bill. It is not a 
relief bill. It is not a defense bill, ex- 
cept for what it contributes in good, 
sound advancement of civilization in 
bringing about those results. They 
are merely facets in the problem that 
are served by following a sound policy. 
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And I say to you that this is a sound 
policy. 

I want to repeat what I said on the 
rule. When this matter first came to 
my attention I was against it. I was 
opposed to it for many, many reasons 
and many of them were the reasons that 
have been brought out on this floor by 
the gentleman from Ohio, a very able 
Member of this House, Mr. Kirwan; the 
gentleman from New York, Mr. PILLIon, 
a very dear friend of mine, and the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. Gavin. 
They did a wonderful job. They are 
dedicated Congressmen. They do ev- 
erything that they think is right and 
certainly I yield to their judgment in 
what they do. But I have studied this 
bill. We held extensive hearings on it 
and we found out what the trouble was 
so far as this industry is concerned. 

I want to talk about just a few of the 
things that were mentioned, in closing 
this debate. Much was said about un- 
employment. Of course, this bill will 
help employment—of course it will. 
Any sound piece of legislation in Amer- 
ica helps employment. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Iam happy to 
yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to say to the gentleman that I am in 
complete accord with the views he has 
expressed concerning this important 
measure. I have a definite interest in 
the pending measure for the very great 
reason that the largest tungsten mine in 
America is located in my District. That 
mine has been closed since the month of 
June. About five or six hundred bread- 
winners are now in idleness. —The man- 
agement will reopen this mine and start 
up the operation if this bill becomes law, 
although the price of tungsten provided 
in the bill is just about the average cost 
of production in a well-operated mining 
operation. z 

I shall vote for the bill. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I thank the gentleman. I want to 
say that we had hoped that the distin- 
guished chairman of the House Commit- 
tee on Agriculture would enter into this 
debate, but he was in a conference com- 
mittee and did not get back to the House 
until just a few minutes ago. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to touch on 
tungsten for just a few moments. I 
think it is a very important matter to 
call to the attention of this House. But 
returning for a moment to the question 
of employment, let me say that if some- 
thing is not done to shore up this indus- 
try in America, you are going to have 
more unemployment in this industry. 
Certain figures were used. We were told 
there were only a few thousand unem- 
ployed. Please listen to this, When a 
miner becomes unemployed he becomes 
unemployed because there is no mining 
to do. Where does he go? He goes to 
the railroad or the steel mills or some 
place else. Then when he becomes un- 
employed, that unemployment is not 
charged up as unemployment of a miner, 
It is the same with the farmer in agricul- 
ture. When they leave the farms, they 
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go to the cities to obtain employment 
to feed their families. Let me say that 
we have made a tragic mistake in that 
regard, because over three-fourths of a 
million farm families have been driven 
off the farm since 1951 into these cities. 
They constitute part of the unemploy- 
ment that is plaguing our country to- 
day. If we will get this economy shored 
up as it should be, these people who are 
unemployed will go back where they 
came from, and you will not have the 
unemployment that you have in many of 
the steel centers, in many of the automo- 
bile centers, and so forth. 

In that regard I want to say this. 
Some have talked about the philosophy 
of this matter; that is, because we can 
get it cheaper somewhere else, because 
we can get some of these minerals 
cheaper from foreign sources, that we 
ought to do that. 

Just trace that out to its logical end. 
We can buy wheat cheaper in Canada, 
we can buy wheat cheaper in lots of 
places than we can raise it in America. 
Why do we not stop growing wheat, and 
stop making automobiles, and stop pro- 
ducing pottery, and start buying them 
from foreign countries? The trouble is, 
they do not think far enough and realize 
there would not be anything to buy 
them with. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I yield. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I want to 
compliment the gentleman from Texas 
on his excellent presentation of a prob- 
lem that is not necessarily peculiar to 
the West but is one that faces the entire 
Nation, that is, the opportunity we have 
to continue a basic industry. If you do 
not pass this legislation, I think the 
record is clear that most of the mines 
will be compelled to close. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. COOLEY. In line with the gen- 
tleman’s argument, we have a wool pro- 
gram that protects the wool producers 
of America. We have a sugar program 
that protects the sugar beet and sugar 
cane producers of America. All we are 
asking here is something to protect the 
miners, who are contributing to the 
welfare of America. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I thank the 
gentleman. 

We have the defense stockpile situa- 
tion. Some people look so far and no 
further. They talk about this great 
stockpile. Let me say to you with re- 
gard to these minerals, I would much 
prefer to have a stockpile program, but 
we do not have a stockpile program. We 
were told 4 years ago that the adminis- 
tration was going to work out a long-term 
minerals program, and present it to us for 
some action. We waited on the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs for 
that program for 4 years, and this is what 
we got. It is a baby that was put on our 
doorstep at the last minute before this 
Congress closed. Why was that done? 
Because the minerals people had been 
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given to understand that they would be 
taken care of in the reciprocal-trade pro- 
gram. They were not taken care of in 
the reciprocal-trade program, as all of 
you well know. We are at the end of 
the rope, we are at the close of Congress, 
and something has to be done, not to stop 
some unemployment—of course it will do 
that—not to produce something for a 
stockpile, not to produce something just 
for the general economy of this country, 
but to provide at least a partial self- 
sufficiency for this country in some 
strategic and I say indispensable min- 
erals that must be had as we go into 
the future. 

I wish I had time to give you the bene- 
fit of what came before us in the hear- 
ings, and I wish you would take time to 
read them. I think most of you would 
realize that this is not a nickel-and-dime 
situation, this is a situation where we 
may be facing our survival, that is, 
whether or not we survive, because what 
we are doing is this: We are moving into 
an era in the advance of civilization 
when we are going to need tremendous 
supplies of very high heat-resistant 
metals. We are going to need a tremen- 
dous supply of fuel. People that think 
that you can be pennywise right now are 
going to find out that we have been 
pound foolish. The thing this Congress 
ought to do is go into this program as the 
groundwork, the very beginning of what 
will have to be done in the future in 
meeting the requirements. 

Take tungsten for instance, as was 
mentioned by the gentleman from North 
Carolina. I want to say this about it. 

If you will look in the records, you will 
find today Russia claims to have the 
greatest reserves of tungsten in the 
world. And who was making that claim 
before Russia? It was Red China and 
Red China could prove it. Russia and 
Red China together have over 50 percent 
of the world’s reserve in tungsten today 
and that is the world’s proven reserves. 
How are we going to know whether we 
have any reserves or not if we are going 
to cut off any possible program and say 
that because we can get it from Korea or 
get it from someplace else a little bit 
cheaper than we can produce it in Amer- 
ica, we are simply going to say we are 
not going to do it. You know what will 
happen if war comes along. You know 
exactly what will happen. The same 
thing will happen that happened with 
reference to the manganese situation 
during the last war when the German 
enemy with their submarines, when they 
were short of ammunition, they would 
pick one or two or three ships out of a 
convoy of 70 ships because they were 
carrying manganese. That is exactly 
what happened. We hear about the need 
for these high heat resisting metals. The 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. ASPIN- 
ALL] who is the distinguished acting 
chairman of the committee at this time 
has a chart which I would like him to 
show to you. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I am glad to 
yield to my distinguished colleague. 

Mr. ASPINALL. As the gentleman 
from Texas just stated, I hold in my 
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hand a chart which shows the present 
use of metals and their heat resistant 
point as far as effectiveness is concerned. 
You will find this ferrous or iron level. 
Here is where your metals of today will 
become unusuable as far as heat is con- 
cerned. To get up to the area where you 
get a heat resistant operation, you have 
to get up to the tungsten area and this 
“Ww” is “W” for wolfram, now called 
tungsten. It is in the use of tungsten 
that the future of the United States is 
dependent so far as its use in missiles 
and airplanes and cones that they talk 
about are concerned. That is why tung- 
sten is important to our survival at the 
present time. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. I thank the 
gentleman from Colorado. I think that 
points it up as to what we need to do. 
The question before this House is 
whether or not we are going to stay in 
this indispensable metals industry or are 
we going to get out of it. I say we should 
stay in it. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. GEORGE] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. Chairman, I am 
hopeful that S. 4036, a bill to stabilize 
production of copper, lead, zinc, tung- 
sten and acid-grade fluorspar and for 
other purposes, will receive favorable ac- 
tion by this Congress today. The min- 
ing industry in the United States, and 
especially in the tristate mining area 
of Kansas, Oklahoma and Missouri where 
lead and zine are produced, is in desper- 
ate circumstances due to the world price 
now being paid for these metals. 

The tristate mines and smelters can- 
not operate under present world price 
conditions. Consequently all of our 
mines have shut down and our smelters 
are not in operation. 

During World War I 50 percent of the 
lead and zine mined in the United States 
was produced in this district. During 
World War II, over 12 percent of the lead 
and zine produced by our country came 
from this area. The United States pro- 
duces only 40 percent of its needs at the 
present time, and we are only asking for 
protection which is granted in this bill 
to maintain our domestic production. 

Mr. Chairman, the mining industry has 
always been considered one of our basic 
producers of new wealth. The Mem- 
bership of the House today is going to 
determine by its vote on S. 4036 whether 
this basic industry will survive or be 
abandoned. These mines cannot be al- 
lowed to lay idle any great length of 
time because of accumulation of water 
in them. It is a constant fight to keep 
this underground water pumped out, for 
if it is allowed to accumulate, the mines 
will have to be abandoned. The measure 
we are considering today is the only way 
we can maintain our domestic mineral 
output, and if this measure is enacted, 
it will permit the orderly readjustment 
of domestic production to all normal 
commercial markets. This program, if 
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enacted, will not interfere with friendly 
countries abroad who are now supplying 
us with a great deal of our domestic 
mineral needs. 

I cannot conceive of the Congress not 
taking favorable action on this program 
which is absolutely necessary for the 
survival of a great many of our domes- 
tic mines. I do not believe that the 
House of Representatives wants to ac- 
cept the responsibility of allowing this 
basic industry to collapse and for us to 
become dependent altogether on foreign 
imports for our metal needs. 

It is imperative that we get a favora- 
ble vote on S. 4036. The Nation’s secu- 
rity and welfare is bound too closely to 
this metal program for the Congress not 
to take favorable action. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be 
cited as the Domestic Minerals Act of 1958.” 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move that the Committee do now 
rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose, and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Evins, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(S. 4036) to stabilize production of cop- 
per, lead, zinc, acid-grade fluorspar, and 
tungsten from domestic mines, had come 
to no resolution thereon. 


WHEAT UNFIT FOR HUMAN 
CONSUMPTION—VETO MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES (H. DOC. NO. 441) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States: 


To the House of Representatives: 

I return herewith, without my ap- 
proval, H. R. 11581, “To remove wheat 
for seeding purposes which has been 
treated with poisonous substances from 
the ‘unfit for human consumption’ cate- 
gory for the purposes of section 22 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933, and 
for other purposes.” 

Virtually all of the seed wheat enter- 
ing the United States comes from Can- 
ada. Much of the wheat so imported is 
treated with poisonous substances which 
act as inhibitors of wheat diseases and 
insects. As such wheat is unfit for 
human consumption, it is so classified 
under the Tariff Act. Under the classi- 
fication, “wheat unfit for human con- 
sumption,” treated seed wheat is dutiable 
at 5 percent ad valorem (about 10 cents 
per bushel at current prices) as com- 
pared with a duty of 21 cents per bushel 
on all other imported wheat, including 
untreated seed wheat. The present 
measure would reclassify treated seed 
wheat and put it in the straight “wheat” 
classification, thereby making it subject 
to the higher rate of duty. 

The duty on wheat unfit for human 
consumption was reduced from 10 to 5 
percent ad valorem in a bilateral agree- 
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ment with Canada effective in 1939. 
The present rate was bound under the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
in 1948. These agreements recognize 
the right of the United States to raise 
duties or impose quotas should imports, 
at current rates of duty, of wheat unfit 
for human consumption seriously injure 
or threaten injury to domestic producers. 
Similar protection is provided under 
these international agreements and the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act with respect 
to imports which interfere with programs 
of the Department of Agriculture. 

There is, in the record, no claim that 
the present rate of duty is imposing a 
hardship on anyone, or interfering with 
any program of the Department of Agri- 
culture. Our laws provide a method for 
making and sustaining such a claim, 
which has not been invoked in this case. 
While, in some respects, seed wheat 
classifications may be anomalous, this 
seems a scant basis for taking an action 
which, I believe, would violate our in- 
ternational agreements, and be inimical 
to the trade policy of the United States, 
the interests of our farmers, and our re- 
lations with Canada. 

The United States is constantly work- 
ing to reduce the barriers to world 
trade. The latest manifestation of this 
effort is the recent and overwhelming 
endorsement by the Congress of a 4-year 
extension of the Trade Agreements Act. 
Tariff reduction without serious hard- 
ship to our domestic producers is an in- 
tegral part of our trade policy. Ap- 
proval of H. R. 11581 would be incon- 
sistent with this policy and would not be 
understood by our trading partners, par- 
ticularly Canada. 

DwicHt D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE House, August 20, 1958. 


The SPEAKER. The objections of the 
President will be spread at large upon 
the Journal. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the bill and message be referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and 
ordered to be printed. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is going to 
recognize Members now to send bills to 
conference and to concur in Senate 
amendments. 


ADMISSIBILITY OF CERTAIN EVI- 
DENCE, STATEMENTS AND CON- 
FESSIONS 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker's table the bill (H. R. 11477) to 
amend chapter 223 of title 18, United 
States Code, to provide for the admission 
of certain evidence, and for other pur- 
poses, with a Senate amendment thereto, 
disagree to the amendment of the Senate 
and agree to the conference asked by 
the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. CELLER, WALTER, WIL- 
LIS, KEATING, and CRAMER. 
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EDUCATION OF MENTALLY 
RETARDED CHILDREN 


Mr. MCGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 13757) 
to encourage expansion of teaching in 
the education of mentally retarded chil- 
dren through grants to institutions of 
higher learning and to State educational 
agencies. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I trust 
the gentleman from South Dakota will 
not press for consideration of the bill, 
This bill has been calendared for con- 
sideration under suspension of the rules. 
I ask the gentleman to withdraw his 
request. 

Mr. McGOVERN. May I say to the 
gentleman from Illinois that this has 
been cleared with the Minority Leader, 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, Mr. 
Martin. I am wondering if the gentle- 
man from Illinois is aware of that fact. 

Mr. ARENDS. I may also say to the 
gentleman from South Dakota that I 
have information that a number of 
Members wish to discuss this matter and 
would object to its being called up for 
consideration now. I hope the gentle- 
man will withdraw his request. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. Speaker, I 
withdraw my request. 


WATERSHED PROTECTION AND 
FLOOD PREVENTION 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 5497) to 
amend the Watershed Protection and 
Flood Prevention Act, with Senate 
amendments thereto, and concur in the 
Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Line 6, strike out “recreational and.” 


Lines 10 and 11, strike out “recreational 
and.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Flor- 
ida? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


IMPROVEMENTS TO CAPITOL 
POWER PLANT 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to take from 
the Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 12883) 
to provide for certain improvements re- 
lating to the Capitol Power Plant and its 
distribution systems, with Senate amend- 
ments thereto and concur in the Senate 
amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 1, line 9, strike out “oil-burning.” 

Page 2, line 8, strike out oil.“ 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. JONES]? 
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Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, can the gentle- 
man tell me if this has been cleared by 
the ranking minority member of the 
House Committee on Public Works? 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. It has been 
cleared with the ranking member of the 
Public Works Committee and the leader- 
ship on that side of the aisle. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


ESTABLISHING A COMMISSION AND 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON IN- 
TERNATONAL RULES OF JUDICIAL 
PROCEDURE 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 4642) to 
establish a Commission and Advisory 
Committee on International Rules of 
Judicial Procedure, with Senate amend- 
ment thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Page 6, line 20, after “amounts” insert “not 
to exceed a total of $75,000.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania? 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, can the gentle- 
man tell me if this has been cleared by 
the ranking minority member of the 
Committee on the Judiciary? 

Mr. WALTER. Yes. The only amend- 
ment is a limitation on the expenses. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. - 


AMENDING THE FEDERAL-AID 
HIGHWAY ACT OF 1958 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 12808) to 
amend the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 
1958 to extend for an additional 2 years 
the estimate of cost of completing the 
Interstate System, with Senate amend- 
ments thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Line 6, strike out “June 30, 1960, 1961, and 
1962.”." and insert “June 30, 1960, and June 
30, 1961.”.” 

After line 6 insert: 

“Sec. 2, That the sixth sentence of section 
108 (d) of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 
1956 (70 Stat. 379) is amended to read as 
follows: The Secretary of Commerce shall 
make a revised estimate of cost of completing 
the then designated Interstate System, after 
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taking into account all previous apportion- 
ments made under this section, in the same 
manner as stated above, and transmit the 
same to the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives within 10 days subsequent to Jan- 
uary 2, 1961.’” 

Amend the title to read as follows: “An 
act to amend the Federal-Aid Highway Acts 
of 1956 and 1958 by advancing the date for 
submission of the revised estimate of cost of 
completing the Interstate System and to ex- 
tend the approval of such estimate for an 
additional year.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


BOATING SAFETY ON THE NAVIGA- 
BLE WATERS OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 11078) to 
promote boating safety on the naviga- 
ble waters of the United States, its Ter- 
ritories, and the District of Columbia; to 
provide coordination and cooperation 
with the States in the interest of uni- 
formity of boating laws; and for other 
purposes, with Senate amendment 
thereto and concur in the Senate 
amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Page 2, line 13, strike out “74,” and in- 
sert 10.“ 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, what change was 
made in this bill? 

Mr. BONNER. This raises the power 
limit from 7½ horsepower to 10 horse- 
power. This has all been cleared with 
the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
ToLierson], with the gentleman from 
California [Mr. ALLEN], and with the 
leadership. 

Mr. ARENDS. It was cleared with 
some of the Members on the gentleman’s 
side of the aisle who were interested in 
this? 

Mr. BONNER. Yes; the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. SIKES]. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. ALLEN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALLEN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, H. R. 11078, the small boat safety 
bill, as it came back to the House from 
the other body, provides for the number- 
ing of all undocumented vessels powered 
with more than 10 horsepower. I be- 
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lieve it would have been a better bill if 
it covered all powered vessels including 
those of 10 horsepower and less as was 
originally intended. Nevertheless, it is 
still a very good bill. 

Under it all undocumented vessels 
propelled by machinery of more than 10 
horsepower using the navigable. waters 
of the United States must be numbered, 
by the States in those States which adopt 
the overall numbering system, and by 
the Federal Government otherwise. 
While the Federal numbering system un- 
der Federal law applies only to undocu- 
mented vessels with more than 10 horse- 
power, there is nothing in the bill to 
prevent the States from numbering all 
undocumented vessels including those of 
10 horsepower and less. It should also 
be noted that while the Federal author- 
ities will not number undocumented ves- 
sels of 10 horsepower or less, the Coast 
Guard will still enforce the provisions 
of the Motor Boat Act of 1940, which 
have to do with running lights, fire pre- 
vention and lifesaving equipment, negli- 
gent and reckless operation, etc., with 
regard to all mechanically propelled 
boats regardless of how small or of how 
little power. 

Under the bill the Secretary of the 
Treasury, probably through the Coast 
Guard, will establish an overall num- 
bering system which will apply to all ves- 
sels which the Federal Government will 
number and which may be adopted by 
each of the several States so desiring, 
for vessels propelled by machinery of 
more than 10 horsepower. It ismy hope 
that the overall numbering system will 
be so constituted that States which de- 
sire to use it may also apply the num- 
bers to vessels of 10 horsepower and less 
if they wish to number all vessels It 
may well be that the Congress will wish 
to make a similar extension of the num- 
bering system to additional small boats 
and it would be well if the overall num- 
bering system now instituted should be 
adaptable if and when such future ex- 
tensions of the law are adopted. 

It is to be hoped that the States 
adopting the overall numbering system 
will have in mind in connection with 
State legislation and agreements be- 
tween the several States that uniformity 
of laws and reciprocity of treatment is 
highly desirable for the full enjoyment 
of the recreation which boating makes 
available to those who take their boats 
from State to State. Any State has the 
power to enforce its laws on its own in- 
trastate waters. The adoption of the 
overall numbering system will qualify 
a State to enforce its laws on the naviga- 
ble waters of the United States within 
such a State. It must, of course, there- 
after number undocumented vessels of 
over 10 horsepower in accordance with 
the overall numbering system. There 
is nothing in the bill to prevent it from 
numbering additional vessels as has been 
stated. It could also enforce on the 
navigable waters of the United States 
all its laws otherwise regulating the use 
of undocumented vessels. A State could, 
as some States now do, in addition to re- 
quiring a number in accordance with 
the overall numbering system which will 
identify a vessel regardless of where it 
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is found, require additional licenses to 
operate either motors or boats or both 
on the waters within the State. Ar- 
rangements between the States with re- 
gard to reciprocity of treatment in such 
instances will be very desirable. 

The bill includes the provision for the 
collection of statistics with regard to 
accidents and their compilation in the 
office of the Secretary for whom the 
Coast Guard will probably act. For the 
first time we will have a comprehensive 
body of statistics which will furnish fac- 
tual information with regard to the dan- 
gers implicit in the use of small boats. 
The Federal Government and the sev- 
eral States will have available there- 
from a source of information upon 
which to make future changes in law 
which will make the use of small boats 
safer. 

Under the bill there will be available 
to the Coast Guard the right to use the 
simplified civil penalty procedure ordi- 
narily comparable to State procedures 
in connection with very minor offenses 
including violation of the laws against 
reckless and negligent operation of small 
boats of all sizes provided for in the 
Motor Boat Act of 1940. In addition, and 
in other respects, civil penalties under 
H. R. 11078 are changed sufficiently to 
make them more effective. Heretofore, 
the penalty of $10 for failure to num- 
ber a vessel required to be numbered was 
not always sufficient to cause a person 
to wish to avoid the penalty. 

H. R. 11078 as it comes before us is 
a good bill. Primarily it is an enabling 
act which will permit the several States 
to have concurrent jurisdiction with the 
Federal Government over the navigable 
waters within their respective bound- 
aries and to enforce their respective laws 
on all the waters within such boundaries 
whether they be intrastate waters or 
navigable waters of the United States. 
The States can, and it is hoped that they 
will, assume the responsibility for num- 
bering undocumented vessels propelled 
by machinery and for the passage and 
enforcement of laws which will make the 
use of small boats and the great recrea- 
tional resource which they involve as safe 
as may be possible. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


AMENDING SECTION 27 OF MER- 
CHANT MARINE ACT OF 1920 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 9833) to 
amend section 27 of the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act of 1920, with Senate amend- 
ment thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment as follows: 

Page 3, line 6, after “carrier” insert “subject 


to part 3 of the Interstate Commerce Act, as 
amended.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 
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Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, can the gentle- 
man tell me if this has been cleared with 
the ranking minority members? 

Mr. BONNER. It has been cleared 
with all sides. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE MISSOURI 
RIVER AT OR NEAR MIAMI, MO. 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (S. 3776) to ex- 
tend the time for the collection of tolls 
to amortize the cost, including reason- 
able interest and financing cost, of the 
constructon of a bridge across the Mis- 
souri River at or near Miami, Mo. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the first sentence 
of section 2 of the act of January 16, 1936 (49 
Stat. 1093), as amended, is hereby amended 
by striking out “twenty years” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “thirty-five years.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


CORDELL HULL DAM AND 
RESERVOIR 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 12216) to 
designate the dam and reservoir to be 
constructed on the Cumberland River, 
near Carthage, Tenn., as the “Cordell 
Hull Dam and Reservoir,” with Senate 
amendments thereto, and concur in the 
Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 1, after line 2, insert: 

“TITLE I” 

Page 1, line 3, preceding “That” insert 
“SECTION 101.” 

Page 2, after line 4, insert: 


“TITLE 1” 
“Sec. 201. That the purpose of this title 
is— 


“(a) to provide for an integrated and co- 
operative investigation, study, and survey by 
a commission created pursuant to this title 
and composed of representatives of certain 
departments and agencies of the United 
States, and of the State of Texas, in connec- 
tion with, and in promotion of, the conserva- 
tion, utilization, and development of the 
land and water resources of the Neches, Trin- 
ity, Brazos, Colorado, Guadalupe-San Anto- 
nio, Nueces, and San Jacinto River Basins 
(and interyening areas) in the State of Texas 
in order to formulate a comprehensive and 
coordinated plan for— 

“(1) flood control and prevention; 

(62) domestic and municipal water sup- 
plies; 
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“(3) the improvement and safeguarding of 
navigation; 

“(4) the reclamation and irrigation of 
land, including drainage; 

“(5) possibilities of hydroelectric power 
and industrial development and utilization; 

“(6) soil conservation and utilization; 

“(7) forest conservation and utilization; 

“(8) preservation, protection, and en- 
hancement of fish and wildlife resources; 

“(9) the development of recreation; 

“(10) salinity and sediment control; 

“(11) pollution abatement and the protec- 
tion of public health; and 

(12) such other beneficial and useful pur- 
poses not herein enumerated; and 

“(b) to formulate, within the time pro- 
vided for in section 209 of this title, a basic, 
comprehensive, and integrated plan of devel- 
opment of the land water resources within 
the area described in this section for submis- 
sion to, and consideration by, the President 
and the Congress, and to make recomenda- 
tions, after adequate study, for executing and 
keeping current such plan. It is not the 
purpose of this title to create any continuing 
or permanent instrumentality of the Federal 
Government or to take from, or reassign, the 
duties and powers of any department or 
agency of the United States represented on 
the Commission, except as herein provided in 
this title. 

“Sec. 202. In carrying out the purposes of 
this title it shall be the policy of Congress 


“(1) recognize and protect the rights and 
interests of the State of Texas in determin- 
ing the development of the watersheds of the 
rivers herein mentioned and its interests and 
rights in water utilization and control, as 
well as the preservation and protection of 
established uses; 

“(2) protect existing and authorized proj- 
ects and projects under construction whether 
public or private; 

“(3) utilize the services, studies, surveys, 
and continuing investigational programs of 
the departments, bureaus, and agencies of 
the United States; 

(4) recognize an important body of exist- 
ing Federal law affecting the public lands, 
irrigation, reclamation, flood control, graz- 
ing, geological survey, national parks, mines, 
and minerals; and 

“(5) to recognize the primary responsibil- 
ities of the State of Texas pr local inter- 
ests in such State in developing water sup- 
plies for domestic, municipal, industrial, 
and other purposes and that the Federal 
Government should participate and cooper- 
ate with such State and local interests in 
developing such water -supplies in connec- 
tion with the construction, maintenance, 
and operation of Federal navigation, flood 
control, irrigation, or multiple purpose 
projects. 

“Sec. 203. (a) In order to carry out the 
purposes of this title, there is hereby estab- 
lished a commission to be known as the 
United States Study Commission on the 
Neches, Trinity, Brazos, Colorado, Guada- 
lupe-San Antonio, Nueces, and San Jacinto 
River Basins and intervening areas (here- 
inafter referred to as the ‘Commission’). 

“(b) The Commission shall be composed 
of fourteen members appointed by the Presi- 
dent as follows: 

“(1) One member, who shall serve as 
Chairman, and who shall be a resident from 
the area comprising the Neches, Trinity, 
Brazos, Colorado, Guadalupe-San Antonio, 
Nueces and San Jacinto River Basins (and 
intervening areas) embraced within the 
State of Texas and who shall not, during 
the period of his service on the Commission, 
hold any other position as an officer or em- 
ployee of the United States, except that a 
retired military officer or a retired Federal 
civilian officer or employee may be appointed 
under this title without prejudice to his re- 
tired status, and he shall receive compen- 
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sation as authorized herein in addition to 
his retired pay or annuity, but the sum of 
his retired pay or annuity and such com- 
pensation as may be payable hereunder shall 
not exceed $12,000 in any one calendar 


ear; 

1 (2) Six members of whom one shall be 
from the Department of the Army, one from 
the Department of Commerce, one from the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, one from the Department of Agricul- 
ture, one from the Department of Interior, 
and one from the Federal Power Commis- 
sion; and 

(3) Seven members, nominated by the 
Governor of Texas subject to the provisions 
of subsection (c) of this section, each of 
which shall be a resident of a different one 
of the following geographical areas of 
Texas: 

“(A) Neches River Basin; 

“(B) Trinity River Basin; 

“(C) Brazos River Basin; 

“(D) Colorado River Basin; 

“(E) Guadalupe-San Antonio River Basin; 

“(F) Nueces River Basin; and 

“(G) San Jacinto River Basin. 

“(c) In the event of the failure of the 
Governor of the State of Texas to nominate 
@ person or persons in accordance with the 
provisions of paragraph (3) of subsection 
(b) of this section satisfactory to the Presi- 
dent within 60 days after a request by the 
President for such nomination, the President 
shall then select and appoint a qualified 
resident from the State of Texas. 

„d) Any vacancy in the Commission 
shall not affect its powers but shall be 
filled in the same manner in which the 
original appointment was made. 

“(e) Within 30 days after the appoint- 
ment of the members of the Commission 
by the President, and funds have been made 
available by the Congress as provided for 
in this title, the Commission shall organize 
for the performance of its functions. 

“(f) The Commission shall elect a Vice 
Chairman from among its members. 

“(g) Eight members of the Commission, 
of whom at least four shall have been ap- 
pointed pursuant to subsection (b) (3) or 
(c) of this section, shall constitute a quo- 
rum for the transaction of business. 

“(h) Members of the Commission shall re- 
port from time to time to their respective 
departments or agencies, or to the Governor 
of the State of Texas if appointed pursuant 
to subsection (b) (3) or (c) of this section, 
on the work of the Commission, and any 
comments and suggestions pertaining to such 
work from such departments, agencies, or 
governor shall be placed before the Commis- 
sion for its consideration. 

“(i) The Commission shall cease to exist 
within 3 months from the date of its sub- 
mission to the President of its final report as 
provided for in section 209 of this title. All 
property, assets, and records of the Commis- 
sion shall thereupon be turned over for liqui- 
dation and disposition to such agency or 
agencies in the executive branch as the Presi- 
dent shall designate. 

“Sec. 204. The Commission may, for the 
purpose of carrying out the provisions of this 
title, hold such hearings, sit and act at such 
times and places, take such testimony, ad- 
minister such oaths, and publish so much of 
its proceedings and the reports thereon as it 
may deem advisable; lease, furnish, and 
equip such office space in the District of 
Columbia and elsewhere as it may deem nec- 
essary; use the United States mails in the 
same manner and upon the same conditions 
as departments and agencies of the United 
States Government; have printing and bind- 
ing done in its discretion by establishments 
other than the Government Printing Office; 
employ and fix the compensation of such 
personnel as it deems advisable, without re- 
gard to the provisions of the civil service 
laws and the Classification Act of 1949, as 
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amended; purchase or hire, operate, main- 
tain, and dispose of such vehicles as it may 
require; secure directly from any executive 
department, bureau, agency, board, commis- 
sion, office, independent establishment, or 
instrumentality, information, suggestions, 
estimates, and statistics for the purpose of 
this title; and each such department, bureau, 
agency, board, commission, office, establish- 
ment, or instrumentality is authorized to 
furnish such information, suggestions, esti- 
mates, and statistics directly to the Commis- 
sion, upon request made by the Chairman 
or Vice Chairman, and employees of the de- 
partments or agencies from which persons 
have been appointed to the Commission pur- 
suant to section 203 (b) (2) of this title may 
be assigned upon request by the Chairman 
of the Commission to temporary duty with 
the Commission without loss of seniority, 
pay, or other employee status; pay travel in 
accordance with standardized Government 
Travel Regulations and other necessary ex- 
penses incurred by it, or any of its officers 
or employees, in the performance of duties 
vested in such Commission; and exercise 
such other powers as are consistent with and 
reasonably required to perform the functions 
vested in such Commission under this title. 

“Sec. 205. Responsibility shall be vested 
in the Chairman for (1) the appointment 
and supervision of personnel employed under 
the Commission, (2) the distribution of 
business among such personnel, and (3) the 
use and expenditure of funds: Provided, 
That in carrying out his functions under the 
provisions of this section, the Chairman 
shall be governed by the general policies of 
the Commission. 

“Sec. 206. (a) Members of the Commis- 
sion appointed pursuant to section 203 (b) 
(2) of this title shall receive no additional 
compensation by virtue of their membership 
on the Commission, but shall continue to 
receive the salary of their regular position 
when engaged in the performance of the 
duties vested in the Commission. Such 
members shall be reimbursed for travel, sub- 
sistence, and other necessary expenses in- 
curred by them in the performance of the 
duties vested in the Commission. 

“(b) Members of the Commission, other 
than those appointed pursuant to section 203 
(b) (2) of this title, shall each receive com- 
pensation at the rate of $50 per day when 
engaged in the performance of duties vested 
in the Commission, plus reimbursement for 
travel, subsistence, and other necessary ex- 
penses incurred by them in the performance 
of such duties, but the aggregate compensa- 
tion received by the members of the Commis- 
sion pursuant to this subsection shall not 
exceed $12,000 per annum in the case of the 
Chairman, and $7,500 per annum in the case 
of members of the Commission other than 
those members appointed pursuant to section 
203 (b ) (2) of this title. 

“Sec. 207. In the formulation of a com- 
prehensive and coordinated plan or plans for 
(a) the control, conservation, and utilization 
of the waters of the Neches, Trinity, Brazos, 
Colorado, Guadalupe-San Antonio, Nueces, 
and San Jacinto River Basin (and interven- 
ing areas), (b) conservation and develop- 
ment of the land resources of such area; (c) 
flood control, navigation, reclamation, agri- 
culture purposes, power, recreation, fish and 
wildlife, and (d) such other needs as are set 
forth in paragraph (a) of the first section of 
this title, the Commission shall— 

“(1) seek to secure maximum public bene- 
fits for the State of Texas and the Nation 
consistent with the specific directions con- 
tained in section 208 and elsewhere in this 
title; 

“(2) utilize the services, studies, surveys, 
and reports of existing Government agencies 
and shall encourage the completion of such 
current and additional studies and investiga- 
tions by such agencies as will further the 
purposes of this title, and such agencies are 
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authorized to cooperate within the limits of 
available funds and personnel to the end 
that the Commission may carry out its func- 
tions as expeditiously as possible; 

“(3) take into consideration the financial, 
physical, and economic benefits of existing 
and prospective Federal works constructed 
or to be constructed consistent with the pur- 
poses of this title: 

(4) include in its plan or plans estimated 
costs and benefits; recommendations relat- 
ing to the establishment of pay-out sched- 
ules (areawide or otherwise) taking into ac- 
count the Federal Government’s present and 
prospective investment in the area; costs 
reimbursable and nonreimbursable; sources 
for reimbursement; returns heretofore made 
from existing projects and estimates of re- 
turns from recommended projects; repay- 
ment schedules for water, irrigation, indus- 
trial, and other uses; power rates and recom- 
mendations for the marketing thereof in such 
manner as to encourage its most widespread 
use at the lowest possible rates consistent 
with the return of capital investment and 
interest thereon; and 

“(5) offer in its plan or plans proposals for 
the construction and operation of the proj- 
ects contained therein, and designate the 
functions and activities of the various Fed- 
eral departments and agencies in connection 
therewith consistent with existing law, except 
that no such plan or plans shall include final 
project designs and estimates. 

“Sec. 208. In the formulation of its plan or 
plans and in the preparation of its report to 
the President, the Commission shall comply 
with the following directives: 

“(1) The report shall contain the basic 
comprehensive plan for the development of 
the water and land resources of the Neches, 
Trinity, Brazos, Colorado, Guadalupe-San 
Antonio, Nueces, and San Jacinto River 
Basins (and intervening areas) formulated 
by the Commission in accordance with the 
provisions of, and to accomplish the purposes 
of, this title; 

“(2) The Commission and the participat- 
ing Federal departments and agencies shall 
comply substantially with the intent, pur- 
poses, and procedure set forth in the first 
section of the act entitled ‘An act authoriz- 
ing the construction of certain public works 
on rivers and harbors for flood control and 
other purposes’, approved December 22, 1944 
(58 Stat. 887). 

“Sec. 209. (a) The Commission is au- 
thorized and directed to prepare a final re- 
port, within the time provided for in this 
section, for submission to the President. 
Before the Commission takes final action on 
the approval of such report for submission 
to the President, it shall transmit a copy of 
such report to each department, agency, and 
to the Governor of the State of Texas re- 
ferred to in subsection (b) of section 203 of 
this title. Within 90 days from the date 
of receipt by each such department and 
agency, and by the Governor of the State 
of Texas of such proposed report, the writ- 
ten views, comments, and recommendations 
of such department, agency, and Governor 
shall be submitted to the Commission. The 
Commission may adopt in its report to the 
President any views, comments, and recom- 
mendations so submitted and change its 
report accordingly. The Commission shall 
transmit to the President, with its final re- 
port, the submitted views, comments, and 
recommendations of each such department 
and agency, and of the Governor of the State 
of Texas whether or not adopted by such 
Commission. 

“(3) The President shall, within 90 days 
after the receipt by him of the final report 
of the Commission, transmit it to Congress 
with his views, comments, and recommenda- 
tions. 

„d) The final report of the Commission 
and its attachments shall be printed as a 
House or Senate document. 
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“Sec. 210. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such 
sums as may be required to carry out the 
purpose of this title.” 


Amend the title so as to read: “An act 
to designate the dam and reservoir to be 
constructed on the Cumberland River 
near Carthage, Tenn., as the ‘Cordell Hull 
Dam and Reservoir’ and to establish the 
United States Study Commission on the 
Neches, ‘Trinity, Brazos, Colorado, 
Guadalupe-San Antonio, Nueces, and 
San Jacinto River Basins, and inter- 
vening areas.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, can the gentleman 
tell us whether this has been cleared 
with the ranking member of the commit- 
tee on this side of the aisle? 

Mr. BLATNIK. Yes. Also with the 
minority leadership. 

Mr. BALDWIN. I withdraw my reser- 
vation of objection, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
four unanimous consent requests that 
have been cleared with the leadership 
and by the members of the committees. 


CROW CREEK SIOUX RESERVATION 
INDIANS 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 12670) to 
provide for additional payments to the 
Indians of the Crow Creek Sioux Reser- 
vation, South Dakota, whose lands have 
been acquired for the Fort Randall Dam 
and Reservoir project, and for other 
purposes, with a Senate amendment 
thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Page 1, line 9, strike out “$2,019,219.94" 
and insert ‘$1,395,811.94.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PINE RIDGE SIOUX TRIBE OF 
INDIANS 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 7860) to 
amend section 1 of the act of July 24, 
1956 (70 Stat. 625), entitled “To pro- 
vide that payments be made to certain 
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members of the Pine Ridge Sioux Tribe 
of Indians as reimbursement for dam- 
ages suffered as the result of the estab- 
lishment of the Pine Ridge aerial gun- 
nery range,” with a Senate amendment 
thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 


Page 1, strike out all after line 4 over to 
and including line 12 on page 2 and insert: 

“That (a) the Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized and directed to pay the sum of 
$3,500 to each of the following Indians or 
their estates: Edith Apple Bear, Ephriam 
Brafford, Catherine Jones Brewer, Lamont 
Cook, Eloise Ruff Garnett, Jake Harvey, Am- 
brose Hernandez, Floyd F. Hernandez, Thomas 
Hollow Horn, Steven L. Hunter, Edward Janis, 
Jr., Norman Janis, George Jensen, William 
Jones, Carrie Knee, Clency Kocer, Seth P. 
Martinez, Walter Martinez, George Mountain 
Sheep, Jack O'Rourke, Wilbur Pourier, Jo- 
sephine Thunder Bull, Gilbert Twiss, Martha 
E. Clifford Whiting, Patrick O’Rourke, Wil- 
liam Clifford, Bertha Huebner Darling, and 
Loren Pourier.“ 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


OAHE DAM ON THE MISSOURI RIVER 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 12662) to 
provide for the acquisition of lands by 
the United States required for the reser- 
voir created by the construction of Oahe 
Dam on the Missouri River and for re- 
habilitation of the Indians of the Stand- 
ing Rock Sioux Reservation in South 
Dakota and North Dakota, and for other 
purposes, with Senate amendments 
thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 2, line 15, strike out “$3,937,832” and 
insert “$3,299,513,” 


Page 5, line 8, strike out “$8,500,000” and 
insert $6,960,000.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


LOWER BRULE SIOUX RESER- 
VATION INDIANS 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 12663) to 
provide for additional payments to the 
Indians of the Lower Brule Sioux Res- 
ervation, S. Dak., whose lands have been 
acquired for the Fort Randall Dam and 
Reservoir project, and for other pur- 
poses, with a Senate amendment thereto, 
and concur in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 


August 20 


The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 


Page 1, line 9, strike out $1,175,231” and 
insert “$976,523.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection. 

; The Senate amendment was concurred 
n. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


COMMEMORATING THE 150TH AN- 
NIVERSARY OF THE BIRTH OF 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the resolution (H. J. Res. 
648) providing for a joint session of Con- 
gress for commemorating the 150th an- 
niversary of the birth of Abraham Lin- 
coln, with a Senate amendment thereto, 
and concur in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Page 4, line 4, after “States,” insert “Sec- 
retaries of departments, heads of independ- 
ent agencies, offices and commissions.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GUS A GUERRA 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 12632) au- 
thorizing Gus A Guerra, his heirs, legal 
representatives, and assigns, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a toll 
bridge across the Rio Grande, at or near 
Rio Grande City, Tex., with Senate 
amendments thereto, and concur in the 
Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 1, line 10, strike out “4 years” and 
insert 1 year.” 

Page 1, line 10, strike out 6 years” and 
insert 2 years.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


TO AMEND PUBLIC LAW 85-422 


Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (S. 3966) to 
amend Public Law 85-422. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


1958 


The Clerk read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That (a) section 4 (a) 
of Public Law 85-422 is amended by strik- 
ing out “and persons with two or less years 
of service for basic pay purposes who were 
retired for physical disability or placed on 
the temporary disability retired list.” 

(b) This amendment shall take effect on 
June 1, 1958. 


The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


TO AMEND THE REVISED ORGANIC 
ACT OF THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 


Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s desk the bill 
(H. R. 12303) to amend the Revised Or- 
ganic Act of the Virgin Islands, with 
Senate amendments thereto, and concur 
in the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 2, line 19, after may“, insert “, with 
the concurrence of the Governor,”. 

Page 3, line 4, after “comptroller,”, insert 
“or if the Governor does not concur in the 
taking of an appeal to the Secretary,“ 

Page 3, strike out lines 19 to 24, inclusive, 
and insert: 

“Sec. 7. The last sentence of section 24 of 
said act is amended to read as follows: “The 
Attorney General shall appoint a United 
States marshal for the Virgin Islands, to 
whose office the provisions of chapter 33 of 
title 28, United States Code, shall apply.’” 

Page 4, strike out lines 9 to 18, inclusive. 

Page 4, strike out all after line 18 over to 
and including line 4 on page 5. 

Page 6, line 5, strike out 12“ and insert 
10. 

Page 5, line 8, strike out all after “govern- 
ment” down to and including “government,” 
in line 10. > 

Page 5, line 16, after “the” where it ap- 
pears the second time insert “public interest 
by.” 

Page 5, line 21, strike out “13” and insert 
pat b Bed 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, will the gentle- 
man tell me if this has been cleared with 
the ranking member of the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs? 

Mr. O'BRIEN of New York. It has. 

Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 
ACT 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent for the immediate 

consideration of the bill (S. 3268) to 

amend the National Science Foundation 

Act of 1950, as amended, and for other 


purposes. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, will the gen- 
tleman explain to the House the pur- 
pose of the legislation? 

Mr. HARRIS. This is a bill to amend 
the National Science Foundation Act. 
The purpose of the legislation is to facil- 
itate the operation of the National 
Science Foundation by permitting the 
24-man National Science Board to dele- 
gate authority to its executive commit- 
tee or to the director of the Foundation. 
It is requested by the National Science 
Foundation as necessary to the admin- 
istration of the act. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, this 
meets the entire accord of the commit- 
tee on this side, and I withdraw my res- 
ervation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the National 
Science Foundation Act of 1950, as amended, 
is amended in the following manner: 

Section 4 (d) and section 4 (e) of the 
National Science Foundation Act of 1950, as 
amended, are amended to read as follows: 

d) The Board shall meet annually on a 
day during the last 2 weeks of May and at 
such other times as the Chairman my de- 
termine, but he shall also call a meeting 
whenever one-third of the members so re- 
quest in writing. A majority of the voting 
members of the Board shall constitute a 
quorum. Each member shall be given no- 
tice, by registered mail mailed to his last- 
known address of record not less than 15 
days prior to any meeting, of the call of 
such meeting. 

“(e) The first chairman and vice chair- 
man of the Board shall be elected by the 
Board to serve until the first Monday in De- 
cember next succeeding the date of election 
at which time a chairman and vice chair- 
man shall be elected for a term of 2 years. 
Thereafter such election shall take place at 
the second annual meeting occurring after 
each such election. The vice chairman shall 
perform the duties of the chairman in his 
absence. In case a vacancy occurs in the 
chairmanship or vice chairmanship, the 
Board shall elect a member to fill such 
vacancy.” 

Sec. 2, Section 5 (b) of the National 
Science Foundation Act of 1950, as amended, 
is amended to read as follows: 

“(b) In addition to the powers and duties 
specifically vested in him by this act, the 
Director shall, in accordance with the poli- 
cies established by the Board, exercise the 
powers granted by sections 10 and 11 of 
this act, together with such other powers 
and duties as may be delegated to him 
by the Board; but no final action shall be 
taken by the Director in the exercise of any 
power granted by section 10 or 11 (c) un- 
less in each instance the Board has reviewed 
and approved the action proposed to be 
taken, or such action is taken pursuant to 
the terms of a delegation of authority from 
the Board to the Director or to the execu- 
tive committee.” 

Sec. 3. Section 6 (a) and section 6 (b) (1) 
of the National Science Foundation Act of 
1950, as amended, are amended to read as 
follows: : 

“Sec. 6. (a) The Board is authorized to 
appoint from among its members an ex- 
ecutive committee, and to assign to the 
executive committee such of the powers 
and functions granted to the Board by this 
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act as it deems appropriate; except that the 
Board may not assign to the executive com- 
mittee the function of establishing policies. 

“(b) If an executive committee is estab- 
lished by the Board— 

“(1) such committee shall consist of the 
Director, as a nonvoting ex officio member, 
and not less than 5 nor more than 9 other 
members elected by the Board from among 
their number; 

2) the term of office of each voting mem- 
ber of such committee shall be 2 years, ex- 
cept that (A) any member elected to fill a 
vacancy occurring prior to the expiration of 
the term for which his predecessor was elect- 
ed shall be elected for the remainder of 
such term; and (B) the term of office of 4 
of the members first elected after the date 
of enactment of this act shall be 1 year; 

“(3) any person who has been a member 
of such committee for 6 consecutive years 
shall thereafter be ineligible for election 
during the 2-year period following the ex- 
piration of such sixth year; 

“(4) the membership of such committee 
shall, so far as practicable, be representa- 
tive of diverse interests and shall be so 
chosen as to provide representation, so far 
as practicable, for all areas of the Nation; 

“(5) such committee shall render an an- 
nual report to the Board, and such other 
reports as it may deem necessary, summar- 
izing its activities and making such recom- 
mendations as it may deem appropriate. 
Minority views and recommendations, if any, 
of members of the executive committee shall 
be included in such reports.” 

Sec. 4. Section 10 of the National Science 
Foundation Act of 1950, as amended, is 
amended, to read as follows: 

“Sec. 10. The Foundation is authorized to 
award, within the limits of funds made 
available specifically for such purpose pur- 
suant to section 16, scholarships and grad- 
uate fellowships for scientific study or scien- 
tific work in the mathematical, physical, 
medical, biological, engineering, and other 
sciences at appropriate nonprofit American 
or nonprofit foreign institutions selected by 
the recipient of such aid, for stated periods of 
time. Persons shall be selected for such 
scholarships and fellowships from among 
citizens of the United States, and such se- 
lections shall be made solely on the basis of 
demonstrated and potential ability; but in 
any case in which 2 or more applicants for 
scholarships or fellowships, as the case may 
be, are deemed by the Foundation to be pos- 
sessed of substantially equal ability, and 
there are not sufficient scholarships or fel- 
lowships, as the case may be, available to 
grant 1 to each of such applicants, the 
available scholarship or scholarships or fel- 
lowship or fellowships shall be awarded to 
the applicants in such manner as will tend 
to result in a wide distribution of scholar- 
ships and fellowships among the States, 
Territories, possessions, and the District of 
Columbia.” 

Sec. 5. Section 11 (c), section 11 (d), and 
section 11 (e) of the National Science Foun- 
dation Act of 1950, as amended, are amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 11. The Foundation shall have the 
authority, within the limits of available ap- 
propriations, to do all things necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this act, includ- 
ing, but without being limited thereto, the 
authority— 

„(e) to enter into contracts or other ar- 
rangements, or modifications thereof, for the 
carrying on, by organizations or individuals 
in the United States and foreign countries, 
including other Government agencies of the 
United States and of foreign countries, of 
such scientific activities as the foundation 
deems necessary to carry out the purposes 
of this act, and, at the request of the Sec- 
retary of Defense, specific scientific activ- 
ities in connection with matters relating to 
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the national defense, and, when deemed ap- 
propriate by the foundation, such contracts 
or other arrangements, or modifications 
thereof, may be entered into without legal 
consideration, without performance or other 
bonds, and without regard to section 3709 
of the Revised Statutes; 

“(d) to make advance, progress, and other 
payments which relate to scientific activ- 
ities without regard to the provisions of 
section 3648 of the Revised Statutes (31 
U. S. C. 529); 

„(e) to acquire by purchase, lease, loan, 
gift, condemnation, or otherwise, and to 
hold and dispose of by grant, sale, lease, 
loan, or otherwise, real and personal prop- 
erty of all kinds necessary for, or resulting 
from, the exercise of authority granted by 
this act.” 

Sec. 6. Section 13 (a) of the National 
Science Foundation Act of 1950, as amended, 
is amended to read as follows: 

“Src. 13. (a) The Foundation is hereby 
authorized to facilitate any international sci- 
entific activities consistent with the purposes 
of this act and to expend for such inter- 
national scientific activities such sums 
within the limit of appropriated funds as 
the Foundation may deem desirable. The 
Director, with the approval of the Board, 
may defray the expenses of representatives 
of Government agencies and other organi- 
zations and of individual scientists to ac- 
credited international scientific congresses 
and meetings whenever he deems it neces- 
sary in the promotion of the objectives of 
this act. In this connection, with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of State, the Foun- 
dation may undertake programs granting 
scholarships and fellowships to, or making 
other similar arrangements with, foreign na- 
tionals for scientific study or scientific work 
in the United States or foreign countries 
without regard to section 10 or the affidavit 
of allegiance to the United States required 
by section 15 (d) (2) of this act.” 

Sec. 7. Section 13 (b) of the National Sci- 
ence Foundation Act of 1950, as amended, is 
amended by inserting in lieu thereof a new 
section 13 (b) as follows: 

“(b) The Foundation is also authorized, 
with the approval of the Secretary of State, 
to undertake programs providing for the 
conduct or facilitation of such other scien- 
tific activities abroad as are deemed to be 
in the interest of the United States.” 

Sec. 8. Section 13 of the National Science 
Foundation Act of 1950, as amended, is fur- 
ther amended by renumbering former sec- 
tion 13 (b) to become section 13 (c) and 
by amending section 13 (c) (1) to read as 
follows: 

“(c) (1) The authority to enter into con- 
tracts or other arrangements with organ- 
izations or individuals in foreign countries 
and with agencies of foreign countries, as 
provided in section 11 (c), and the authority 
to facilitate international scientific activ- 
ities as provided in subsections (a) and (b) 
of this section, shall be exercised only with 
the approval of the Secretary of State, to the 
end that authority to undertake such pro- 
grams shall be exercised in such manner as 
is consistent with the foreign policy objec- 
tives of the United States. 

“(2) If, in the exercise of the authority 
referred to in paragraph (1) of this sub- 
section, negotiation with foreign countries 
or agencies thereof becomes necessary, such 
negotiation shall be carried on by the Sec- 
retary of State in consultation with the 
Director.” 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Harris of Ar- 
kansas: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause of 
the bill S. 3268 and insert the provisions of 
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the bill H. R, 11257 as amended by the 
committee. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

A similar House bill (H. R. 11257) was 
laid on the table. 


TRADING WITH THE ENEMY ACT 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H. R. 11668) to 
amend section 39 of the Trading With the 
Enemy Act of October 6, 1917, as 
amended, with Senate amendments 
thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 1, line 10, strike out “$5,000,000” and 
insert “$3,750,000.” 

Page 2, line 2, after “amended.” insert 
“There is hereby authorized to be appropri- 
ated to the Attorney General such sums as 
may be necessary to replace the sums de- 
posited by him pursuant to this subsection.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, and I shall 
not object, because there is entire accord 
in this legislation on this side, does the 
gentleman from Arkansas wish to make 
any further statement? 

Mr. HARRIS. I shall be glad briefly to 
explain to the House that the purpose 
of the legislation, as amended, would be 
to transfer funds from the proceeds of 
liquidated vested assets under the juris- 
diction of the Attorney General into the 
War Claims Fund in order to satisfy 
unpai awards heretofore made under 
the War Claims Act of 1948, as amended. 
The House passed the bill transferring a 
total of $5 million. The Senate reduced 
that amount to $3,750,000. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
withdraw my reservation of objection. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. MCCORMACK] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
enactment of H. R. 11668 providing for 
the transfer of $3,750,000 to the War 
Claims Fund to pay remaining awards 
by the Foreign Claims Settlement Com- 
mission to Philippine religious organiza- 
tions for their schools, hospitals, and 
welfare establishments accomplishes the 
ends of equity and justice and marks 
another milestone in the course of 
friendly Philippine relations. 

Under the provisions of the Philippine 
Rehabilitation Act of 1946, religious in- 
stitutions received inadequate considera- 
tion because of the age of their equip- 
ment and the standards of depreciation 
used in the payment of claims. Accord- 
ingly, Public Law 303 of the 82d Con- 
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gress was adopted to provide for reim- 
bursement for relief given by these in- 
stitutions to American soldiers and ci- 
vilians and to pay for loss and damage 
of hospitals, schools, leper colonies, and 
welfare installations on the basis of re- 
placement cost. 

When we found that a narrow in- 
terpretation of the words “affiliated with 
organizations in the United States” im- 
posed a hardship on some worthy insti- 
tutions, we amended the War Claims 
Act further by Public Law 997 of the 
84th Congress to include them. Pay- 
ments under these Congressional enact- 
ments were not met by the taxpayers’ 
money but from the War Claims Fund 
made up of liquidated enemy assets in 
the hands of the Alien Property Cus- 
todian. When the Attorney General re- 
quired legislation to authorize further 
transfers to the War Claims Fund to 
make payments, we first passed Public 
Law 211 of the 83d Congress and now 
H. R. 11668 to discharge a number of 
effective but unpaid additional awards. 

There never has been any question 
about the merit of the provisions for pay- 
ments to institutions which for genera- 
tions looked after the education, health, 
and welfare of the inhabitants of the 
Philippines in the absence of adequate 
government maintenance of these serv- 
ices. The unselfish and dedicated activ- 
ities of religious organizations furthered 
civilization in those far-off islands and 
built up a citizenry schooled in demo- 
cratic ideals and practices. When the 
growing clouds of communism threatened 
to obscure the sun of freedom in the 
newly organized Republic, these resources 
of western democratic ideals furnished 
the strength to weather the storm and 
account for our one remaining bulwark 
in the Far East against the continuing 
Communist menace. 

No racial, relisious, or economic dis- 
tinctions were drawn among the bene- 
ficiaries of our legislation. Although the 
Filipinos are Christians leaning predomi- 
nantly to the Roman Catholic faith, 
nevertheless approximately 30 Protestant 
institutions have or will have received 
under the laws enacted by this Congress 
a total of upward of $4 million. The 
Jewish community has been substan- 
tially compensated in accordance with 
their number. 

It is no sign of immodesty for us to 
take deep satisfaction from our accom- 
plishment towards at least partial reim- 
bursement and compensation for the war 
losses of our Philippine allies and our 
recognition of the noble works in the 
field of education, sanitation, health, 
and welfare of Philippine religious insti- 
tutions of all faiths and denominations. 

CLAIMS Pam 
ROMAN CATHOLIC 
The Roman Catholic Bishop 


of Lingayen $79, 839. 71 
Institute of the Daughters 

of JoB srn 53, 129. 56 
The Roman Catholic Bishop 

Of) U eee 75, 063. 56 
Immaculate Conception 

Anglo-Chinese Academy 80, 734. 37 
Cong. de Religiosas Domini- 

cas de Sta. Cat. de Sena 622, 780. 75 
The Roman Catholic Arch- 

bishop of Manila — 1,245,323.30 
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Ciaims Paw—Continued 
ROMAN CATHOLIC—continued 


Hospital de San Juan de 


Community of the Sisters of 
St. Paul de Chartres 
The Roman Catholic Bishop 
of San Fernando 
Cong. de Religiosas Mision- 
eras de Santo Domingo 
Congregation of the Religious 
of the Virgin Mary 
Franciscan Sisters of the Im- 
maculate Conception 
Instituto de Hermanas Aug- 
3 Terciarias de Fili- 


kanin Catholic Prelature 
“Nullius” of Iba 
Beaterio del Santisimo Ros- 


For. Mis. Sisters of St. Domi- 
nic (St. Paul's Hosp.) 
Madres Siervas del Espiritu 
Santo de la Ador, Per- 


Society of St. Columban 
Sisters of the Good Shep- 


savas of the Holy Ghost. 
Maison de la Salle College 
Christian Brothers 
Daughters of Charity of St. 

Vincent de Paul 
Society of the Divine Word 
Assumption Convent, Inc... 
Ateneo de Cagayan 
Missionary Canonesses of 


Ateneo de Manila 
Colegio de San Jose 
Isabelle Cultural Corpora- 


Corp. de Padres Dominicos de 
of, Sto. 


Fil. and Univ. 


San Beda College. 
Knights of Columbus 
Catholic Vicar Apostolic of 


bishop of Cagayan 
The Roman Catholic Bishop 
of Zamboanga - 
El Observatorio de Manila 
Ateneo de Naga------------ 
The Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishop of Jaro_---------- 
Corp. de Padres Dominicos 
de Fllipinas 
Congregation of Mission of 
St. Vincent de Paul 
Oblates of Mary Immaculate. 


Ilog Baptist Church 
Seaside Baptist Church 
Cosmopolitan Student 
C huren 
Domestic and Foreign Mis- 
sion Society of Protestant 
Episcopalians ....-----... — 
St. Luke’s Hospital 
Mary Johnston Hospital 
Young Men's Christian Asso- 
ciation of the Philippines. 


civ——1184 


$931, 921. 12 
1, 250, 263. 23 
6, 773. 
134, 423. 83 
684, 646. 03 
39, 919. 39 


108, 880. 
28, 322. 62 
137, 663. 15 
194, 174. 
1,315, 523.15 


500. 00 


1, 113, 774. 
107, 551. 91 


304, 789. 
803, 605. 
161, 790. 33 
304, 469. 
148, 998. 92 
1, 667, 507. 07 
518, 798. 
„554. 038. 61 
482, 559.18 
1, 033, 597. 81 
204, 960. 83 
60, 179. 

1, 954, 860. 95 
331, 418. 
935, 229. 10 

1, 292, 575.12 
73, 979. 
115, 874. 55 
287, 667. 
583, 016. 
205, 541. 
391, 500. 75 
365, 324. 
73, 882. 
455, 825. 59 
109, 726. 70 


229, 581. 93 
8, 814. 37 


21, 821, 322. 27 


$20, 362. 01 
3,371.00 


36, 912. 98 
218. 277. 91 
20, 908. 32 
12, 482. 50 


637, 723. 43 


Ciarms Pam Continued 
PROTESTANT—continued 

General Conference of Sev- 
enth Day Adventists — 
Young Women's Christian 
Association of Manila 
Bishop Mission District of 
Protestant Episcopalian 
Church in United States 


$384, 816. 98 
24, 892. 40 


227, 926.14 
Silliman University 
Board of Foreign Mission 
of Presbyterian Church in 
United States of America. 
Board of Foreign Mission 
of Presbyterian Church in 
United States of America. 
Board of Foreign Mission 
of Presbyterian Church in 
United States of America. 
Board of Foreign Mission 
of Presbyterian Church in 
United States of America. 
American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Mis- 
ers oo eae 
American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society 
St. Stephen’s Chinese Girl's 


365, 860. 43 


57, 558. 31 


5, 363. 46 


297, 740. 34 


139, 910. 62 
589, 191.00 


23, 275. 11 
Woman’s Division of Chris- 
tian Service of Board of 
Foreign Missions and 
Church Extension Meth- 
440, 478. 32 
Board of Foreign Missions of 
Presbyterian Church in 
United States of America 
Central Philippine College- 
Philippine Union Mission 
Corp. of Seventh Day Ad- 


30, 477. 82 
105, 408. 50 


25, 121. 92 


3, 668, 059. 50 

(In addition, there have been in claims 

and paid total amount of $2,332.50 to some 
individuals.) 


JEWISH 
National Jewish Welfare 
Weare se $95, 147. 26 
Jewish Community of the 
Philippines... noe 17, 982. 32 
113, 129. 58 
UNPAID CLAIMS 
ROMAN CATHOLIC 
The Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishop of Cebu $372, 318. 19 
The Roman Catholic Bishop 
n AD A ee 556, 675. 59 
The Roman Catholic Bishop 
of Surigao—— a 131, 019. 68 
The Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishop of Neuva Caceres 215, 658. 95 
The Roman Catholic Bishop 
of Nueva Segovia 300, 485, 52 
La Provincia de San Nicolas 
de Tolentino de las Islas 
Filipinas de la Orden de 
Padres Agustinos Reco- 
IS e ee eee nists 153, 609. 17 
The Roman Catholic Bishop 
of Tuguegarao__._---.---- 270, 891. 92 
The Roman Catholic Bishop 
o net 208, 213. 19 
Catholic Women’s League of 
the Philippines, Inc 21, 480. 00 
Agustinian Recollect Mission- 
aries of the Philippines 47, 523. 91 
Colegio de Santa Rosa de Ma- 
c 530, 767. 31 
2, 808, 643. 43 
PROTESTANT 
Nabulao Baptist Church $3, 025. 00 
Union Theological Seminary- 56, 313. 52 
The Church of Jesus Christ 
“New Jerusalem“ a.-s- 810. 00 
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UNxram CLarmms—Continued 
PROTESTANT—Con tinued 
Philippine Annual Confer- 
ence of Methodist Church. 
Northwest Philippines Annual 
Conference of the Method- 


$200, 000. 00 


Northern Philippines Annual 


Conference of Method- 
ist Church = 57, 500. 00 
Union Church of Manila 27, 500. 00 
Philippine Mission Churches 
cc ee ek 5, 000. 00 
Hinoba-an Baptist Church 1, 485. 00 
Dinalupihan Methodist 
Pa A ee eee ee 525. 00 
394, 658. 52 
MANILA, 


Congressman MCCORMACK, 
United States Congress, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The Philippine Baptist Convention and 
the United Church of Christ in the Philip- 
pines send their deep gratitude for your 
third amendment to the War Claims Act. 

ALFREDO R. GoMEz, 
Authorized Representative. 
Congressman McCormack, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Philippine Federation of Christian 
Churches passed resolution thanking you 
for passage third amendment War Claims 
Act in House of Representatives. 

ALFREDO GOMEZ, 
Resolution Committee, 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


TEXTILE FIBER PRODUCTS 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 469) to 
protect producers and consumers against 
misbranding and false advertising of the 
fiber content of textile fiber products, 
and for other purposes, with Senate 
amendments thereto, disagree to the 
Senate amendments, and request a con- 
ference with the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? (After a pause.) The Chair 
hears none, and appoints the following 
conferees: Messrs. Harris, WILLIAMS of 
Mississippi, Mack of Illinois, WOLVERTON, 
and BENNETT of Michigan. 


INTERNATIONAL CRIMINAL POLICE 
ORGANIZATION 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent for the immediate consid- 
eration of the bill (S. 4169) to amend 
the act of June 10, 1938, relating to par- 
ticipation by the United States in the 
International Criminal Police Organiza- 
tion. I may say that this is identical with 
the bill we had on the Consent Calendar 
Monday, H. R. 13354. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act of June 
10, 1938, c. 335, 52 Stat. 640 (22 U. S. C. 
263a) is amended to read as follows: “That 
the Attorney General is authorized to ac- 
cept and maintain, on behalf of the United 
States, membership in the International 
Criminal Police Organization, and to desig- 
nate any departments and agencies which 
may participate in the United States repre- 
sentation with that organization. Each par- 
ticipating department and agency is author- 
ized to pay its pro rata share, as determined 
by the Attorney General, of the expenses of 
such membership. The total dues to be 
paid for the membership of the United 
States shall not exceed $25,000 per annum.” 

Passed the Senate August 18 (legislative 
day, August 16), 1958. 

Attest: 

Secretary. 


The bill was ordered to be read a 

third time, was read the third time, and 

ed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


SOUTHWEST RESEARCH 
INSTITUTE 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to take from the Speak- 
er’s table the bill (H. R. 1494) for the 
relief of the Southwest Research Insti- 
tute, with a Senate amendment there- 
to, and concur in the Senate amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Page 1, line 6, strike out “the sum of 
$8,200.84." and insert “such sum, not ex- 
ceeding $8,200.84, as the Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator may accept as allow- 
able costs payable under contract H-76 or 
under any amendment thereto had such 
contract provided for an estimated total 
cost of $33,700.84.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr. GROSS. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, what is the South- 
west Research Institute? 

Mr. LANE. The Southwest Research 
Institute is in San Antonio, Tex. 

Mr. GROSS. What does it research? 

Mr. LANE. The gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Kiipay], the author of the 
bill, is here, and he will explain it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 


A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


JEWISH WAR VETERANS, U. S. A., 
NATIONAL MEMORIAL, INC. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to take from the Speak- 
er's table the bill (H. R. 109) to in- 
corporate the Jewish War Veterans, 
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U. S. A., National Memorial, Inc., with 
a Senate amendment thereto, and con- 
cur in the Senate amendment. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
The Clerk read the Senate amendment, 
as follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert: “That the following-named persons, 
to wit: Ben Kaufman, Trenton, N. J.; Wil- 
liam Berman, Westbrook, Maine; Joseph Gil- 
man, Manchester, N. H.; Captain Louis H. 
Albrand, Burlington, Vt.; Mrs. Ethel Cohen, 
Providence, R. I.; Paul J. Robin, Providence, 
R. I.: Frederick S. Harris, Meriden, Conn.; 
Edward Lettick, New Haven, Conn.; William 
Carmen, Brookline, Mass.; David Lasker, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Mrs, Sarah Stone, Brighton, 
Mass.; Harry D. Henshel, New York, N. T.; 
Captain Joshua Goldberg, New York, N. X.; 
Sol Masch, New York, N. V.; Sam Slutsky, 
Peekskill, N. Y.; I. T. Rockman, Harrisburg, 
Pa.; Harry H. Schaffer, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Doc- 
tor David Coyne, Hoboken, N. J.; Edward 
Nappen, Atlantic City, N. J.; Howard M. Berg, 
Wilmington, Del.; Samuel Michaelson, Balti- 
more, Md.; Louis E. Spiegler, Washington, 
D. C.; Joseph F. Barr, Washington, D. C.; 
Joseph A. Reshefsky, Portsmouth, Va.; Ed- 
ward Leyton, High Point, N. C.; Doctor Harry 
Appel, Charleston, S. C.; Harry Harrison, At- 
lanta, Ga.; Paul Ginsberg, Atlanta, Ga.; 
Harry Cohen, Miami Beach, Fla.; Louis B. 
Lepp, Birmingham, Ala.; Edwin I. Baer, 
Louisville, Ky.; Doctor Yale Burke, South 
Bend, Ind.; Harry T. Madison, Oak Park, 
Mich.; William Bobier, Phoenix, Ariz.; Sam- 
uel Shaikewitz, St. Louis, Mo.; Major 
General Julius Klein, Chicago, III.; Nathan 
Rakita, Milwaukee, Wis.; Meyer Dorfman, 
St. Paul, Minn.; Hyman Greenspan, Dallas, 
Tex.; Harold Freeman, Phoenix, Ariz.; Harry 
Pells, Denver, Colo; Hy Weitzman, San 
Bernardino, Calif.; Don Kapner, Seattle, 
Wash.; Sherman Z. Lipstein, Omaha, Nebr.; 
William Stern, Fargo, N. Dak.; and their suc- 
cessors, are hereby created and declared to 
be a nonprofit body corporate of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, where its legal domicile 
shall be, by the name of the Jewish War 
Veterans, United States of America, National 
Memorial, Incorporated (hereinafter referred 
to as the “corporation”), and by such name 
shall be known and have perpetual succes- 
sion and the powers, limitations, and restric- 
tions herein contained. 


“COMPLETION OF ORGANIZATION 


“Sec. 2. A majority of the persons named 
in the first section of this act are authorized 
to complete the organization of the corpora- 
tion by the selection of officers and em- 
ployees, the adoption of a constitution and 
bylaws, not inconsistent with the provisions 
of this act, and the doing of such other acts 
as may be necessary for such purpose, 


“PRINCIPLES AND OBJECTS OF THE CORPORATION 


“Sec. 3. The principles and objects of the 
corporation shall be 

“(a) to maintain and conduct a national 
memorial and museum dedicated to and 
commemorating the service and sacrifice in 
the Armed Forces of the United States dur- 
ing the period of war by Americans of the 
Jewish faith; 

“(b) to gather, collate, edit, publish, and 
exhibit the memorabilia, data, records, mili- 
tary awards, decorations, citations, and so 
forth, for the purpose of preserving the mem- 
orles and records of patriotic service per- 
formed by men and women of the Jewish 
faith while in the armed services of the 
United States in time of war; and 

“(c) to stimulate patriotism in the minds 
of all Americans by encouraging the study of 
the military and naval history of our Nation. 


“CORPORATE POWERS 


“Src. 4. The corporation shall have power— 
“(a) to have succession by its corporate 
name; 
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“(b) to sue and be sued, complain and 
defend in any court of competent jurisdic- 
tion; 

“(c) to adopt, use, and alter a corporate 
seal; 

“(d) to adopt, amend, and alter a consti- 
tution and bylaws, not inconsistent with the 
laws of the United States, for the manage- 
ment of its property and the regulation of 
its affairs; said constitution and bylaws 
should likewise not be inconsistent with the 
laws of any State in which the corporation is 
to operate; 

„(e) to contract and be contracted with; 

“(f) to take by lease, gift, purchase, grant, 
devise, or bequest from any private corpo- 
ration, association, partnership, firm, or in- 
dividual, and to hold any property, real, per- 
sonal, or mixed, necessary or convenient for 
attaining the objects and carrying into effect 
the purposes of the corporation, subject, 
however, to applicable provisions of law of 
any State (A) governing the amount or kind 
of property which may be held by, or (B) 
otherwise limiting or controlling the owner- 
ship of property by, a corporation operating 
in such State; 

“(g) to transfer, convey, lease, sublease, 
encumber, and otherwise alienate real, per- 
sonal, or mixed property; and 

“(h) to borrow money for the purposes of 
the corporation, issue bonds therefor, and 
secure the same by mortgage, deed of trust, 
pledge, or otherwise, subject in every case 
to all applicable provisions of Federal and 
State iaws. 


“PRINCIPAL OFFICE; SCOPE OF ACTIVITIES; 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA AGENT 


“Src. 5. (a) The principal office of the cor- 
poration shall be located in Washington, 
D. C,. but the activities of the corporation 
shall not be confined to that place and may 
be conducted throughout the various States, 
Territories, and possessions of the United 
States. 

“(b) The corporation shall at all times 
maintain in its headquarters in the District 
of Columbia a designated agent to accept 
service of process for the corporation and 
notice to or service upon such agent, or 
mailed to the headquarters of the organiza- 
tion in the said Districtof Columbia shall 
be deemed notice or service upon the said 
corporation. 


“BOARD OF DIRECTORS; COMPOSITION; 
RESPONSIBILITIES 


“Src. 6. (a) Upon the enactment of this 
act, the initial board of directors of the cor- 
poration shall consist of the present officers 
and members of the board of directors of 
the existing corporation, entitled “Jewish 
War Veterans U. S. A., National Memorial, 
Inc.,“ an organization incorporated under 
the laws of the District of Columbia, 

“(b) Thereafter, the board of directors of 
the corporation shall be of such number 
(not less than 36) who shall be selected in 
such manner, including the filling of vacan- 
cies and serve such terms as shall be pre- 
scribed under the constitution and bylaws 
of the corporation. 

“(c) The board of directors shall be the 
governing board of the corporation and 
shall, during the intervals between corpora- 
tion meetings, be responsible for the general 
policies and program of the corporation. 
The board shall be responsible for all 
finances of the corporation. 

“OFFICERS, ELECTION OF OFFICERS 

“Sec. 7. (a) The officers of the corpora- 
tion shall be a president and such number 
of vice presidents as shall be provided for 
in the constitution and bylaws, as well as 
a secretary and treasurer. 

“(b) The officers of the corporation shall 
be elected in such manner and for such 
terms as well as with such duties as may 
be prescribed in the constitution and bylaws 
of the corporation, 
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“USE OF INCOME; LOANS TO OFFICERS, DIRECTORS, 
OR EMPLOYEES 

“Sec. 8. (a) No part of the income or as- 
sets of the corporation shall inure to any 
officer or director or be distributable to any 
such person. Nothing in this section, how- 
ever, shall be construed to prevent the pay- 
ment of compensation to the officers or em- 
ployees of the corporation in amounts ap- 
proved by the executive committee of the 
corporation. 

“(b) The corporation shall not make loans 
to its officers, directors, or employees. Any 
director who votes for or assents to the mak- 
ing of a loan to an officer, director, or em- 
ployee of the corporation, and any officer who 
participates in the making of such loan, 
shall be jointly and severally liable to the 
corporation for the amount of such loan 
until the repayment thereof. 


“NONPOLITICAL NATURE OF CORPORATION 


“Src.9. The corporation, and its officers 
and directors as such, shall not contribute 
to or otherwise support or assist any politi- 
cal party or candidate for public office. 


“LIABILITY FOR ACTS OF OFFICERS AND AGENTS 
“Sec.10. The corporation shall be liable 


for the acts of its officers and agents when 
acting within the scope of their authority. 


“PROHIBITION AGAINST ISSUANCE OF STOCK OR 
PAYMENT OF DIVIDENDS 

“Sec. 11. The corporation shall have no 
power to issue any shares of stock or to 
declare or pay any dividends. 

“BOOKS AND RECORDS; INSPECTION 

“Sec. 12, The corporation shall keep cor- 
rect and complete books and records of ac- 
count and shall keep minutes of the pro- 
ceedings of its members, board of directors, 
and committees having any authority under 
the board of directors; and it shall also keep 
at its principal office a record of the names 
and addresses of its members entitled to 
vote. All books and records of the corpora- 
tion may be inspected by any member en- 
titled to vote, or his agent or attorney, for 
any proper purpose, at any reasonable time. 

“AUDIT OF FINANCIAL TRANSACTIONS 

“Sec. 13. (a) The financial transactions 
shall be audited annually, at the end of 
the fiscal year established by the corpora- 
tion, by an independent certified public ac- 
countant in accordance with the principles 
and procedures applicable to commercial 
corporate transactions. The audit shall be 
conducted at the place or places where the 
accounts of the corporation are normally 
kept. All books, accounts, financial records, 
reports, files, and all other papers, things, 
or property belonging to or in use by the 
corporation and necessary to facilitate the 
audit shall be made available to the person 
or persons conducting the audit; and full 
facilities for verifying transactions with the 
balances or securities held by depositories, 
fiscal agents, and custodians shall be afforded 
to such person or persons. 

“(b) A report of such audit shall be made 
by the corporation to the Congress not later 
than 6 months following the close of such 
fiscal year for which the audit is made. The 
report shall set forth the scope of the audit 
and shall include verification by the person 
or persons conducting the audit of state- 
ments of (1) assets and liabilities, (2) capi- 
tal and surplus or deficit, (3) surplus or defi- 
cit analysis, (4) income and expense, and 
(5) sources and application of funds. Such 
report shall not be printed as a public docu- 
ment. 

“USE OF ASSETS ON DISSOLUTION OR 
LIQUIDATION 

“Sec. 14. Upon final dissolution or liquida- 
tion of the corporation, and after discharge 
or satisfaction of all outstanding obligations 
and liabilities, the remaining assets of the 
corporation may be distributed in accord- 
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ance with the determination of the board 
of directors of the corporation and in com- 
pliance with the constitution and bylaws 
of the corporation and all Federal and State 
laws applicable thereto. Nothing in this 
section shall be construed so as to permit 
any such assets being distributed to any 
officer or employee or inuring to the benefit 
of any private person. 
“TRANSFER OF ASSETS 

“Sec. 15. The corporation may acquire the 
assets of the Jewish War Veterans, U. S. A., 
National Memorial, Inc., a body corporate 
organized under the laws of the District 
of Columbia, upon discharging or satisfac- 
torily providing for the payment and dis- 
charge of all of the liabilities of such cor- 
poration and upon complying with all the 
laws of the District of Columbia applicable 
thereto. 
“RESERVATION OF RIGHT TO AMEND OR REPEAL 

CHARTER 

“Sec. 16. The right to alter, amend, or re- 

peal this act is expressly reserved.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr. POFF. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, and I shall not ob- 
ject, I wonder if the gentleman will ex- 
plain the purpose of the bill. 

Mr. LANE. Yes, I will be glad to. 

This is for the purpose of meeting the 
requirements of the understanding we 
now have with the Senate Committee 
on the Judiciary as to the form of these 
corporate charters. This includes a pro- 
vision that the corporation must not 
support any political party, that the in- 
come may not be distributed to the di- 
rectors or officers, and that no loans 
may be made to any of the officers, di- 
rectors, or employees. It is thought that 
these are all desirable amendments. The 
Committee on the Judiciary is now 
making a practice of putting these re- 
quirements into all the various charter 
bills. 

Mr. POFF. I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 


in. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GUERDON PLUMLEY 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent for the immediate consid- 
eration of the bill (S. 1801) for the re- 
lief of Guerdon Plumley. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the reauest of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Guerdon Plumley, 
Richmond Hill, N. Y., the sum of $542.50. 
Such sum represents the amount of the 
judgment and costs for which the said 
Guerdon Plumley was held liable to Abra- 
ham Appelbaum in a civil court action in the 
courts of the State of New York. This civil 
action arose out of an accident which occur- 
red on April 1, 1951, between an automobile 
owned by the said Abraham Appelbaum and 
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a United States mail truck driven by the 
said Guerdon Plumley, a garageman-driver 
in the New York post office motor vehicles 
service. Such sum shall be paid only on 
condition that Guerdon Plumley shall use 
such sum or so much thereof as is n 

to pay such judgment and costs in full: Pro- 
vided, That no part of the amount appropri- 
ated in this act in excess of 10 percent 
thereof shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


M. SGT. ROBERT A. ESPE 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent for the immediate con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 1258) for the 
relief of M. Sgt. Robert A. Espe. Two 
similar House bills were passed in the 
various Congresses. This bill has now 
passed the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of 
the Treasury be, and he is hereby authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Rob- 
ert A. Espe, master sergeant, United States 
Air Force, the sum of $10,500. The payment 
of such sum shall be in full settlement of all 
claims of the said Robert A. Espe against the 
United States on account of the death of his 
wife, Joyce Merlyn Espe, and his infant son, 
Victor Robert Espe, on January 26, 1950, 
while passengers in an Air Force plane which 
disappeared after leaving Elmdorf Air Base 
at Anchorage, Alaska: Provided, That no part 
of the amount appropriated in this act in ex- 
cess of 10 percent thereof shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on acount of services rendered in con- 
nection with this claim, and the same shall 
be unlawful, any contract to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000, z 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN EMPLOYEES— 
NAVY DEPARTMENT 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent for the present considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 12212) for the re- 
lief of certain employees of the Depart- 
ment of the Navy. This bill was on the 
consent calendar earlier this week and 
was objected to by the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Forp] who has now with- 
drawn his objection. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There was no objection. 
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The Clerk read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That any employee of 
the Department of the Navy who, as a result 
of administrative error, received any over- 
payment of per diem while assigned to duty 
at the Golcuk Navy Yard, Ismet, Turkey, 
during the period beginning November 23, 
1955, and ending April 30, 1957, both dates 
inclusive, is relieved of liability to pay to the 
United States the amount of such overpay- 
ment, In the audit and settlement of the 
accounts of any certifying or disbursing offi- 
cer of the United States, full credit shall be 
given for the amounts for which Hability is 
relieved by this section. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to each employee of the Depart- 
ment of the Navy referred to in the first sec- 
tion of this act the amount certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury by the Secretary 
of the Navy as the total of the amounts 
withheld from such employee by the United 
States on account of the overpayments re- 
ferred to in the first section of this act, plus 
the amounts paid to the United States by 
such employee on account of such overpay- 
ments: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this act for the pay- 
ment of any one claim in excess of 10 per- 
cent thereof shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with 
such claim, and the same shall be unlawful, 
any contract to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. Any person violating the provisions of 
this act shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and upon conviction thereof shall 
be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


AMENDING PARAGRAPH (K) OF 
SECTION 403 OF FEDERAL FOOD, 
DRUG, AND COSMETIC ACT, AS 
AMENDED 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 9521) to 
amend paragraph (k) of section 403 of 
the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act, as amended, to define the term 
“chemical preservative” as used in such 
paragraph. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, will the 
gentleman explain the purpose of this 
bill? 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I will 
yield to the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. WILLIAMS! who is chairman of the 
subcommittee which held hearings on 
this matter for a brief explanation of the 
bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, the purpose of this bill, as 
amended, is to amend section 403 (k) of 
the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act by providing that the term “chemical 
preservative” as used in that section, 
shall not be construed to apply to a raw 
agricultural commodity which is the 
produce of the soil bearing or contain- 
ing a fungicide or fungistat applied after 
harvest, while such commodity, having 
been received in a shipping container 
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which bears labeling declaring the name 
of such fungicide or fungistat, is held or 
displayed in accordance with the custom 
of the trade, out of such shipping con- 
tainer. 

The amendment further provides that 
nothing in this act shall affect any re- 
quirement of the laws of any State or 
Territory. The bill, as amended, is in 
the nature of a compromise. The fresh 
fruit and vegetable industry sought an 
amendment to the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act which would have 
eliminated altogether both on the retail 
and wholesale levels the labeling require- 
ment contained in section 403 (k). The 
Federal Food and Drug Administration 
and a majority of the State food and drug 
administrators opposed such a change 
in the law. 

Under the provisions of the compro- 
mise the labeling requirement would no 
longed be applicable to the extent that 
the raw agricultural commodity is held 
or displayed out of the shipping con- 
tainer in which such commodity was 
shipped. 

Any labeling or other requirements im- 
posed by State laws or the laws of any 
Territory remain unaffected by this leg- 
islation. 

The compromise amendment has the 
support of the fresh fruit and vegetable 
industries and is also agreeable to the 
Food and Drug Administration. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, much 
has been said by proponents of H. R. 
9521 that section 403 (k) of the food 
and drug law and other sections deal- 
ing with labeling are not safety and 
health features of the law. Nothing is 
further from the truth. These sections 
are the cornerstones of good enforce- 
ment. Without adequate and proper 
labeling proper enforcement is almost 
completely impossible. 

The compromise amendment before 
Congress today reflects two things, the 
inability of Congress and of the country 
to appropriate adequate money for full 
and complete enforcement of the food 
and drug laws of this country, a situa- 
tion which we will one day have cause 
to regret. Because of inadequate appro- 
priations, the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration must investigate some 85,000 
establishments dealing with food, drugs, 
and cosmetics around this country with 
less than 350 inspectors. 

The compromise made admits only 
the inadequacy of this force to properly 
inspect the establishments with whose 
inspection they are charged. The 
amendment as drafted expressly recog- 
nizes that the States continue to have 
the responsibility to inspect retail estab- 
lishments for food, drug, and cosmetics 
plants within their borders. It also 
recognizes that the States will continue 
to have the right to insist on such label- 
ing requirements as they may deem 
worthwhile, and adequate action under 
their police power. 

I want it made plain that I partici- 
pated in this compromise because of the 
inability of the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration, with its present meager staff, 
to enforce labeling requirements of the 
law as to fresh fruits and vegetables 
treated with postharvest pesticide chem- 
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icals. But the compromise in no way 
weakens the rights of States to act in 
this field, nor is it in any way estab- 
lishing a precedent under which other 
labeling sections of the food and drug 
law are open to attack. 

The proposed amendment to the Fed- 
eral Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act would 
add a further provision to section 403 
(k) which presently requires, among 
other things, that if a food bears or con- 
tains a chemical preservative it must 
bear labeling stating that fact. The 
amendment states that that provision 
“shall not be construed to apply to a 
raw agricultural commodity which is the 
produce of the soil bearing or contain- 
ing a fungicide or fungistat applied after 
harvest while such commodity having 
been received in a shipping container 
which bears labeling on such container 
declaring the name and function of such 
fungicide or fungistat is held or dis- 
played in accordance with the custom 
of the trade out of such shipping con- 
tainer.“ 

The Food and Drug Administration 
has contended that substances added to 
food to retard spoilage through fungi- 
cidal or fungistatic activity are chemical 
preservatives within the meaning of sec- 
tion 403 (k). Therefore commodities 
which bear such substances when 
shipped in interstate commerce must 
comply with those sections of the law 
that require them to bear labeling 
stating the fact that preservatives are 
present and, further, setting forth the 
names of the chemicals. Present law 
also requires that this information be 
displayed at the time of retail sale 
whether the commodity is offered in bulk 
or in a prepackaged container. Exemp- 
tions from these requirements may be 
secured upon the showing that it is im- 
practicable to comply with them. There 
has not been complete agreement be- 
tween the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion and industry on whether it is 
impracticable to declare this informa- 
tion as presently required by law. 
Neither does industry agree with the 
Food and Drug Administration that 
pesticide chemicals are chemical pre- 
servatives within the meaning of the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. 
Industry, through H. R. 9521 as origin- 
ally introduced, has sought a complete 
exemption from the requirements of sec- 
tion 493 (k) with respect to the dec- 
laration of pesticide chemicals on the 
labeling of fruits and vegetables to which 
they may have been applied. 

It must be borne in mind that many 
pesticide chemicals are poisonous and 
deleterious substances which can be used 
safely only in certain amounts. Safe 
tolerances are established by law. 
Therefore it would be unrealistie to en- 
act legislation which would tend to make 
difficult the task of a regulatory agency 
charged with the protection of public 
health by making certain that these 
dangerous substances are present only in 
amounts which can be tolerated safely. 
It would be virtually impossible for the 
Food and Drug Administration to ascer- 
tain, in a timely manner, whether a 
commodity bears or contains a pesticide 
chemical and if so the identity of that 
pesticide chemical—or combination if 
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two or more are used—unless it is truth- 
fully labeled. 

Proper labeling of containers in 
which fruits or vegetables are shipped 
at wholesale to show the presence and 
identity of pesticide chemicals does not 
appear to present problems which can- 
not readily be solved by that industry. 

The suggested revision would have 
the following effect: 

First. The labeling of shipping con- 
tainers and of prepackaged raw agri- 
cultural commodities which are produce 
of the soil—for practical purposes, fruits 
and vegetables—bearing or containing 
fungicides or fungistats applied post- 
harvest would have to state the name 
and function of such fungicides or fun- 
gistats. This would facilitate the en- 
forcement responsibilities of the Food 
and Drug Administration in making 
certain that any pesticide chemicals 
present are there only in the legally 
tolerated amounts. 

Second. In prepackaged commodities 
it would make the information relative 
to the presence of fungicides or fungi- 
stats available to consumers in more in- 
formative fashion. 

Third. It would not make it a Federal 
offense for a retailer to fail to display 
labeling on bulk displays of fruits and 
vegetables in those cases where they 
bear or contain fungicides or fungistats. 
In this regard it is important to note 
that the Federal Government lacks the 
facilities to enforce any requirement re- 
lating to the labeling of retail bulk dis- 
plays of fruits and vegetables. There- 
fore, for practical purposes the present 
requirement is unenforcible. Tradi- 
tionally, regulation of the local retail 
sale of fresh fruits and vegetables has 
been a function of the individual State 
governments. The present amendment 
in no way abridges or proscribes the 
right of the States to impose any re- 
quirements relative to the labeling of 
fruits and vegetables sold at retail which 
in their opinion is indicated. 

In summary, the amendment would 
preserve the most important safety 
features of the present law and at the 
same time offer the relief sought by in- 
dustry. It would not prevent those 
States which believe that the presence 
of pesticide chemicals should be de- 
clared in the labeling of bulk retail dis- 
plays from enacting and enforcing such 
requirements; to the contrary, it would 
aid them in this respect. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, 
there is no objection on this side of the 
aisle. In fact, there is considerable de- 
sire for the enactment of this legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That paragraph (k) of 
section 403 of the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act, as amended (21 U. S. C. 343 
(k)), is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following new sentence: As used in 
this paragraph the term ‘chemical preserva- 
tive’ shall not include any pesticide chemi- 
cals when used in or on any raw agricultural 
commodity which is the produce of the soil.” 
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With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 1, line 5, after the word “adding” 
strike out all down to and including line 9, 
and insert: “before the period at the end of 
the first sentence thereof a colon and the 
following proviso: ‘Provided further, That 
the provisions of this paragraph relating to 
chemical preservatives shall not be con- 
strued to apply to a raw agricultural com- 
modity which is the produce of the soil, 
bearing or containing a fungicide or fungi- 
stat applied after harvest, while such com- 
modity, having been received in a shipping 
container which bears labeling on such con- 
tainer declaring the name and function of 
such fungicide or fungistat, is held or dis- 
played, in accordance with the custom of 
the trade, out of such shipping container.’ 

“(b) Nothing in the amendment made by 
the first section of this act shall affect any 
requirement of the laws of any State or 
Territory.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Forida [Mr. Hatey] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection? 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 9521 
is of fundamental importance to the 
fresh fruit and vegetable industry, to the 
retail trade handling fresh produce, and 
to consumers. 

I want to state at the outset that the 
question of safety or health is not in- 
volved in this legislation inasmuch as 
these factors are effectively covered in 
the Miller amendment, section 408, of 
the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act. In fact, Mr. John L. Harvey, Dep- 
uty Commissioner, Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, during hearings on the bill, 
agreed that the whole question of the 
safety of chemicals used in connection 
with raw agricultural commodities is 
dealt with in the Miller amendment. He 
further stated that there is no question 
but they are harmless in the quantities 
used. 

The basic objective of this bill is to 
bring about a workable application of 
the Miller pesticide-chemical amend- 
ment and the rodenticide provisions of 
the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to the 
marketing and labeling of fresh fruits 
and vegetables bearing residues of cer- 
tain pesticide chemicals. The bill 
makes clear that harmless residues of 
pesticides which have been approved by 
the Food and Drug Administration, on 
fresh fruits and vegetables, are not 
chemical preservatives within the mean- 
ing of section 403 (k) of the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act and, 
therefore, are not subject to the labeling 
requirements of that section. 

It is to be noted that section 403 of 
the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act pertains to labeling. Section 403 
provides: 

A food shall be deemed to be misbranded 
(k) if it bears or contains any artificial 
flavoring, artificial coloring, or chemical pre- 
servative, unless it bears labeling stating 
that fact: Provided, That, to the extent that 
compliance with the requirement of this 
paragraph is impracticable, exemptions shall 
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be established by regulations promulgated by 
the Secretary. 


Since section 403 (k) is only concerned 
with labeling and not with public 
health, to apply this labeling require- 
ment to fresh fruits and vegetables 
makes it unworkable, impractical to en- 
force, and will not inform the consumer 
as intended. In addition, the enforce- 
ment of this impractical regulation 
would add to the consumer price of basic 
food items. 

It has been clearly established that 
the use of pesticide chemicals is most 
important in providing an adequate sup- 
ply of foodstuffs in our modern society. 
It will be recalled that a few years ago 
if you picked out a nice apple at your 
favorite store, you were apt to find a 
very healthy worm within the apple or 
there might have been insects around 
the core. But today, thanks to the use 
of pesticide chemicals, you may safely 
bite into an apple without fear of the 
added flavor of a worm or other insects. 

On July 22, 1958, the distinguished 
junior Senator of New York had inserted 
in the Recorp an address made by the 
noted Dr. Bernard L. Oser, of the Food 
and Drug Research Laboratories, Inc., 
Maspeth, Long Island, N. Y., on the 
occasion of his receiving the Babcock- 
Hart award for his valuable contribu- 
tions to the technology of food produc- 
tion and processing. Dr. Oser pointed 
out that the science of chemistry is our 
greatest ally and that it is impossible 
to calculate precisely the value of agri- 
cultural produce saved by pesticides 
alone. Here it should be noted that, 
during hearings on this bill, ample evi- 
dence was presented that substantiates 
Dr. Oser’s remarks and clearly estab- 
lishes the need for the use of these pesti- 
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storage and marketing of raw agricul- 
tural commodities. In his address, Dr. 
Oser also warned the American people 
against popular writings on the subject 
of chemicals, stating that most of it is 
fabricated from speculation, half-truths, 
and obsolete information which, in turn, 
results in emotional pressure being 
brought to bear on legislative represent- 
atives and administrative agencies. We 
have witnessed that sort of campaign 
being waged against this measure. 

In order to explain the problems in- 
volved in the marketing of raw agricul- 
tural commodities, and to show the need 
for the use of pesticide chemicals and 
the impracticability of the labeling re- 
quirement, I want to point out that the 
producing areas of fresh fruits and vege- 
tables are located a long distance from 
the population centers for the most part. 
As a result, even though the industry has 
developed an efficient method of market- 
ing, there is still a time lag between the 
harvesting date and the date of the con- 
sumer purchase. For example, after the 
produce is harvested, some may go into 
storage, some may be shipped directly to 
a distribution point, such as Philadel- 
phia, where a chain grocery store re- 
packs it and distributes it to their several 
stores, and other produce may be shipped 
to one of the large cities where it is sold 
at auction, then distributed to many re- 
tail outlets. Therefore, unless some 
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method is used to protect the produce 
from such things as blue mold, stem- 
end rot, and decay, the losses will greatly 
reduce the availability of eatable fresh 
fruits and vegetables: Hence, it is readily 
apparent that pesticides play an import- 
ant part in insuring an adequate supply 
of these commodities, by retarding de- 
velopment of extraneous spores and in- 
hibiting insect infestation upon the ex- 
terior of the produce. 

From the foregoing it can also be seen 
that it is simply impractical to label raw 
agricultural commodities in a manner 
which will comply with the food and drug 
regulations. In any city, fresh fruits 
and vegetables are supplied by numerous 
shippers throughout the country. As- 
sume that 3 different supplies of an item 
have been shipped from 3 different parts 
of the country and it was necessary to 
treat these different supplies with differ- 
ent pesticides. In order for the industry 
to comply with the labeling regulation, 
each of these three different supplies 
would have to be kept separate from 
packinghouse to the distribution point, 
and to the retail store as well as while 
they are displayed for retail sale. This 
would mean a duplication of effort, in- 
creased handling, and increased package 
cost, all adding up to increased cost to 
the consumer. 

Wherever and whenever the law re- 
quires added cost, that cost is passed on 
to the consumer. Further, without the 
use of pesticides the supply of fresh 
fruits and vegetables would be greatly 
reduced, hence the price to the consumer 
would be prohibitive. 

You might say, but that would not be 
difficult if the boxes were labeled or plac- 
ards inserted in the boxes to show that 
the produce has been treated with a cer- 
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would be mixed and commingling would 
continue, thus making it impossible to 
comply with the law. This commingling 
means that the consumer is not informed 
as the present law in theory implies. 

It should be noted that it is a viola- 
tion of the statute and a criminal offense 
to place an incorrect label upon the ship- 
ment or upon a display in a retail store. 
Consequently, because of the mixing of 
produce which unavoidably occurs in the 
plant where the produce is packaged, at 
the distribution point, and at the retail 
store, there are admittedly thousands of 
technical violations of the statute. This 
places all concerned in jeopardy of crim- 
inal prosecution. 

The Food and Drug officials have 
stated that this requirement is necessary 
to provide them with information neces- 
sary to enforce the provisions of the 
Food and Drug Act. They added that 
they do not have sufficient men to ade- 
quately police the industry. They have 
admitted that their only chance of prop- 
erly enforcing the Food and Drug Act is 
by policing the shipping points—or the 
points of origin. Consequently, the 
argument that the labeling requirement 
is necessary for the enforcement of the 
act is clearly without basis in fact. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been stated that 
there are up to 150 chemicals involved in 
this legislation. Such statements are 
erroneous and without foundation. The 
regulations promulgated by the Food 
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and Drug Administration only apply to 
postharvest pesticide chemicals and 
there are only about 10 pesticide chemi- 
cals presently involved in the labeling re- 
quirements of section 403 (k) as it ap- 
plies to fresh fruits and vegetables. 

These postharvest fungicides consti- 
tute a small percentage of the pesticide 
chemicals used in the production, stor- 
age and transportation of raw agricul- 
tural commodities. As George P. 
Larrick, Commissioner of Food and 
Drugs, testified on January 11, 1958, be- 
fore a subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, “Over 150 
pesticide chemicals are used in one way 
or another on farm crops. About 1,500 
separate tolerances have been estab- 
lished to show at what levels these chem- 
icals may safely remain on crops as they 
are shipped.” Therefore, since the Food 
and Drug Administration has only re- 
quired the labeling of produce to show 
the postharvest use of pesticide chemi- 
cals, and that when these same chemi- 
cals are used before harvest they do not 
require labeling, H. R. 9521 is only con- 
cerned with about 7 percent of the pesti- 
cide chemicals used in connection with 
the production, storage, and marketing 
of farm crops. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, since the 
health and safety factors are adequately 
covered in the Miller amendment, sec- 
tion 408 of the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act, and since the present 
labeling requirements are totally im- 
practical and do not inform the con- 
sumer as intended, I strongly urge enact- 
ment of H. R. 9521 to clarify the present 
statute and to afford relief from the 
impractical labeling requirement as it 
pertains to raw agricultural commodi- 
ties. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Oregon [Mr. ULLMAN] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been rather close during the last few 
weeks to the legislation now before the 
House for consideration. During the last 
few weeks, a number of us have been 
working assiduously to formulate a sound 
compromise between the fruit and vege- 
table industry and the Food and Drug 
Administration. I think that H. R. 9521 
as amended incorporates such a sound 
compromise and I believe it is worthy of 
the full support of the House. 

At this time I want to commend the 
sincere and dedicated efforts of all those 
who have been involved in our discus- 
sions. In particular I wish to commend 
my good friend, Congressman JoHN DIN- 
GELL, of Michigan, and the author of H. R. 
9521, Congressman James HALEY, of 
Florida. 

The solution which H. R. 9521 presents 
to the House today is a workable one. It 
relieves both the industry and the Food 
and Drug Administration of the respon- 
sibility of enforcing what is an almost 
impossible labeling requirement at the 
retail level. At the same time it provides 
for the specific labeling of shipping con- 
tainers and thus, in my opinion, will be 
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of great assistance to the Food and Drug 
Administration in the enforcement of its 
program. 

The compromise language which has 
the support of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce requires 
that the label of the container in which 
fruit and vegetables are shipped declare 
not only the function of the fungicide or 
fungistat present but the name as well. 
I wish to point out that 403 (k) as it now 
reads does not necessitate the naming of 
the applied fungicide or fungistat. I 
think it important to note that by agree- 
ing to the naming of the chemical ap- 
plied, I do not believe that there is any 
intention of suggesting that the label- 
ing requirements set forth in section 403 
() (2) of the Pure Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act are applicable to fresh 
fruits and vegetables. This section 
which pertains to fabricated foods has 
no relevance to fresh fruits and vege- 
tables. Both the legislative history as 
well as litigation in the courts clearly 
indicates that the requirements set forth 
in 403 (i) (2) are inapplicable to fresh 
produce. 

Testimony presented by the Food and 
Drug Administration at hearings held on 
H. R. 9521 seems to indicate, however, 
that the Food and Drug Administration 
believes that section 403 (i) (2) is in 
some way relevant. As I understand it, 
the Administration contends that when 
DDT is applied to an apple, that apple 
then becomes a fabricated food because 
the apple is one ingredient and the DDT 
is another ingredient. 

The Supreme Court in American Fruit 
Growers, Inc. v. Brogdex Company (283 
U. S. 1) has effectively ruled on this 
contention. In that case which involved 
the application of borax to oranges, the 
Court pointed out that: 

Addition of borax to the rind of natural 
fruit does not produce from the raw material 
an article for use which possesses a new or 
distinctive form, quality, or property. The 
added substance only protects the natural 
article against deterioration by inhibiting 
development of extraneous spores upon the 
rind. There is no change in the name, ap- 
pearance, or general character of the fruit. 
It remains a fresh orange fit only for the 
same beneficial uses as theretofore. 


Mr. Speaker, it would seem therefore 
most unlikely that any inference could 
be drawn from the amendment which 
has been accepted by the supporters of 
H. R. 9521 as to the applicability of the 
labeling requirement set forth in section 
403 (i) (2) for fruits and vegetables. 
Clearly such inference would be un- 
founded 

Mr. Speaker, in conclusion I wish to 
commend the members of the House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee for their diligent efforts on be- 
half of H. R. 9521. I know that my es- 
teemed colleague, Congressman CHARLES 
O. Porter, who effectively represents the 
fresh fruit and vegetable producers of 
the Fourth Congressional District of 
Oregon wants to join with me in this 
commendation. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“To amend paragraph (k) of section 403 
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of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act, as amended.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

House Resolution 651 was laid on the 
table. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF CLUBS FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS ESPECIALLY IN- 
TERESTED IN SCIENCE 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 13191) to 
require the Commissioner of Education 
to encourage, foster, and assist in the 
establishment of clubs for boys and girls 
especially interested in science. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object; how much is this bill 
going to cost? 

Mr. WRIGHT. The authorization is 
limited to not more than $50,000 an- 
nually. 

Mr. GROSS. That is $50,000 annually? 

Mr. WRIGHT. Yes. 

Mr. GROSS. How many clubs will 
pee be? Is this nationwide? What 

Mr. WRIGHT. It directs the Secre- 
tary of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare to start the organi- 
zation of future scientists clubs similar to 
the Future Farmers of America clubs 
throughout the country. 

It was reported by the committee 
unanimously with 20 Members present. 

Mr. GROSS. I wish the gentleman 
would withdraw this bill. There are sev- 
eral matters I would like to ask about and 
which I think should be discussed. Is 
this a foot-in-the-door proposition that 
is going to grow and grow into a large ex- 
penditure? 

Mr. WRIGHT. I would say to the 
gentleman that it is not a foot in the 
door any more than the Future Farmers 
of America was. 

Mr. GROSS. How much money did 
we expend on the Future Farmers of 
America? 

Mr. WRIGHT. I think about the same. 
This bill was patterned after the bill 
creating the Future Farmers of America. 

Mr. GROSS. Was there any addi- 
tional cost as far as the Future Farmers 
of America were concerned? 

Mr. WRIGHT. I do not think there 
was. 

Mr. GROSS. This would cost how 
much? Ido not want to start something 
that is going to be a drain on the tax- 
payers of the country. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I will say to the gen- 
tleman that this bill met with the ap- 
proval of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. Our commit- 
tee considered it and considered that it 
was a good thing. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman ex- 
pect to be back here for another $50,000 
next year? 

Mr. WRIGHT. I do not expect to be 
back at all. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, reserving the right to object, I be- 
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lieve that too many bills are being called 
up and passed in this manner at this late 
hour. I shall have to ask the gentleman 
to withdraw his request. I shall object 
to any further bills tonight, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman withhold his objection? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I am ask- 
ing the gentleman to withdraw his re- 
quest, or I shall regrettably have to ob- 
ject. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my request. 

The SPEAKER. Does the Chair un- 
derstand the gentleman to say he was 
going to object to every consent request 
for the balance of the day? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Not nec- 
essarily, Mr. Speaker, but it seems to me 
a great amount of business is going 
through the House without due consid- 
eration. I shall listen carefully to each 
request as it is presented. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Minnesota has asked the gentleman from 
Texas to withdraw his bill. 

Mr. WRIGHT. I comply with the re- 
quest, Mr. Speaker. 


ADMINISTRATIVE SITE FOR YO- 
SEMITE NATIONAL FOREST 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent for the immediate consid- 
eration of the bill (H. R. 12281) to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
provide an administrative site for Yosem- 
ite National Park, Calif., on lands ad- 
jacent to the park, and for other pur- 


poses. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 
There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That, to enable the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to preserve the extraor- 
dinary natural qualities of Yosemite National 
Park, notwithstanding its increasing use by 
the public, the Secretary is hereby authorized 
to provide in the manner hereinafter set forth 
an administrative site in the El Portal area 
adjacent to Yosemite National Park, in order 
that utilities, facilities, and services required 
in the operation and administration of Yose- 
mite National Park may be located on such 
site outside the park. 

Sec. 2. For said site the Secretary of the 
Interior is authorized to acquire by purchase 
or donation, or with donated funds, approxi- 
mately 1,200 acres, as shown on map No, 
NP-YOS-7011, of non-Federal land, interests 
in land, and appurtenances thereto, and, to 
avoid severing parcels in private ownership 
which extend beyond the area so depicted, 
the Secretary of the Interior may acquire in 
their entirety such parcels of land or interests 
therein. 

Sec, 3. The Secretaries of Agriculture and 
Interior are authorized to arrange and ef- 
fect mutually satisfactory transfers of juris- 
diction over land administered by each in 
the El Portal area. Land so transferred to 
the Secretary of the Interior shall thereupon 
be excluded from the national forest or 
forests involved and thereafter be admin- 
istered by the Secretary of the Interior pur- 
suant to this act as a part of said admin- 
istrative site. Land transferred to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture pursuant to this act 
shall thereupon become national forest land 
subject to all laws, rules, and regulations 
applicable to land acquired pursuant to the 
Week's law. 
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Sec. 4. Unless acquired as authorized by 
this act, nothing contained herein shall, 
with respect to lands comprising the ad- 
ministrative site, affect any valid existing 
claim, location, or entry under the land 
laws of the United States, whether for home- 
stead, mineral right-of-way, or any other 
purpose whatsoever, or affect the rights of 
any such claimant, locator, or entryman to 
the full use and enjoyment of his lands. 

Sec. 5. The administrative site provided 
for herein shall not become a part of Yosem- 
ite National Park, nor shall it, except as 
hereinafter provided, be subject to the laws 
and regulations governing said park, but 
the site shall be subject to such special rules 
and regulations as the Secretary of the In- 
terior may determine are necessary to as- 
sure its administration in accordance with 
the terms and p of this act: Pro- 
vided, That the authority to grant privileges, 
leases, and permits and to enter into con- 
tracts for the accommodation of visitors. in 
the park, as contained in section 3 of the 
act of August 25, 1916 (39 Stat. 535), as 
amended (45 Stat. 235, 16 U. S. C., 1952 
edition, sec. 3), shall apply to this site. 

Sec. 6. Funds now or hereafter appropri- 
ated or otherwise available for operating and 
capital programs in the areas administered 
by the National Park Service, including 
funds for acquisition of land and interest 
in land, are hereby made available to ac- 
quire land, interests in land, and appurte- 
nances thereto, within the administrative 
site, and to further the purpose of this act. 

Sec. 7. (a) In order to provide compensa- 
tion for tax losses sustained as a result of 
any acquisition by the United States, of 
privately owned lands, together with any im- 
provements thereon, located within said site, 
payments shall be made to the county in 
which such lands are located in accordance 
with the following schedule of payments: 
For the fiscal year in which the land has 
been or may be acquired and 9 years there- 
after there shall be paid an amount equal 
to the full amount of annual taxes last as- 
sessed and levied on the land, together with 
any improvements thereon, by public tax- 
ing units in such county, less any amount, 
to be determined by the Secretary of the 
Interior, which may have been paid on ac- 
count of taxes for any period falling with- 
in such fiscal year. For each succeeding 
fiscal year, until 20 years elapse, there shall 
be paid on account of such land an amount 
equal to the full amount of taxes referred 
to in the preceding sentence, less 5 per- 
cent of such full amount for the year for 
which the payment is to be made and an ad- 
ditional 5 percent for each preceding year 
which falls within said 20-year period: Pro- 
vided, That the amount payable under the 
foregoing schedule for any fiscal year pre- 
ceding the first full fiscal year following 
the approval of this act shall not become 
payable until the end of such full fiscal 
year. 

(b) As soon as practicable after the end 
of each fiscal year, the amount then due for 
such fiscal year shall be computed and cer- 
tified by the Secretary of the Interior, and 
shall be paid by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury: Provided, That such amount shall not 
exceed 25 percent of the revenues collected 
during such fiscal year at Yosemite Na- 
tional Park. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 2, line 23, through page 3, line 5, 
strike out all of the language following the 
words “Sec. 4.” and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“Nothing herein contained shall affect any 
valid claim, location, or entry existing under 
the land laws of the United States, or the 
rights of any such claimant, locator, or entry- 
man to the full use and enjoyment of his 
land.” 
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Page 3, line 6, through page 3, line 18, 
strike out all of the language following the 
words “Src. 5.“ and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“Until further action by the Congress, the 
lands acquired by or transfered to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior hereunder shall not be- 
come a part of Yosemite National Park, nor 
be subject to the laws and regulations gov- 
erning said park, but the Secretary of the 
Interior shall have supervision, management, 
and control of the area and shall make and 
publish such rules and regulations as he may 
deem necessary and proper for its use and 
management: Provided, That he may grant 
nonexclusive privileges, leases, and permits 
for the use of land in the area and enter into 
contracts relating to the same, subject to 
the limitations and conditions applying to 
the similar authority provided in section 3 of 
the act of August 25, 1916 (39 Stat. 535), as 
amended (45 Stat. 235, 16 U. S. C., 1952 ed., 
sec. 3).“ 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Sisk: Page 4, 
line 17, strike out section 7 in its entirety. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
Sider was laid on the table. 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN ALIENS 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the resolution (H. J. Res. 
653) for the relief of certain aliens, with 
Senate amendments thereto, and concur 
in the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the resolu- 
tion. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments as follows: 

Page 2, lines 1 and 2, strike out Wang Fai 
(Freddie) Chun.” 

Page 2, line 2, after Cornell,“ insert “and.” 

Page 2, line 3, strike out “, and Kinji 
House.” 

Page 2, line 8, strike out “and Kinji House.” 

Page 2, line 12, after “Act,” insert “except 
in the case of Hermine Keshishyan.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

‘There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


RELIEF OF CERTAIN ALIENS 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the resolution (H. J. Res. 
659) for the relief of certain aliens, with 
a Senate amendment thereto, and con- 
cur in the Senate amendment. 

5 The Clerk read the title of the resolu- 

On. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment 
as follows: 

Page 3, after line 2, insert: 

“Sec. 4, For the purposes of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, Sister Ignatia 
(Marie Nicodemia Wilhelmina Kohlmann), 
Sister Charlotte (Maria J. Matthijssen), Sis- 
ter Laurentia (Johanna Gertrude Theresia 
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Smeets), Sister Bernardine (Maria Hendrika 
Hegeman), Sister Petronella (Johanna Mon- 
ica Plasmans), and Sister Raymonde (Wil- 
helmina Grada Weijn) shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted to 
the United States for permanent residence 
as of the date of the enactment of this act, 
upon payment of the required visa fees. Up- 
on the granting of permanent residence to 
such aliens as provided for in this section of 
this act, the Secretary of State shall instruct 
the proper quota-control officer to deduct the 
required numbers from the appropriate 
quota for the first year that such quota is 
available.” 


The Senate amendment was concurred 
in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


WAIVING CERTAIN PROVISIONS OF 
SECTION 212 (A) OF THE IMMI- 
GRATION AND NATIONALITY ACT 
IN BEHALF OF CERTAIN ALIENS 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk House joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 661) to waive certain provi- 
sions of section 212 (a) of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act in behalf of 
certain aliens, with Senate amendments 
thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments as follows: 

Page 2, strike out lines 4 to 8, inclusive. 

Page 2, strike out lines 9 to 13, inclusive. 

Page 2, line 14, strike out “4” and insert 
“gn 

Page 2, 
“a 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


line 22, strike out “5” and insert 
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Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk House joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 635) for the relief of certain 
aliens, with Senate amendments thereto, 
and concur in the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments as follows: 

Page 2, strike out all after line 15 over to 
and including line 4 on page 3 and insert: 

“Sec. 8. The Attorney General is author- 
ized and directed to cancel any outstanding 
orders and warrants of deportation, war- 
rants of arrest, and bonds, which may have 
issued in the cases of Ramon Rodriguez and 
Pedro Flores-Carrillo.” 
ee 3, line 5, strike out “5” and insert 
ne 4, line 4, strike out “6” and insert 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
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STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES WITH REF- 
ERENCE TO THE LABOR REFORM 
BILL, COMMONLY KNOWN AS THE 
KENNEDY-IVES BILL 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, I call 
attention to the following statement of 
the President issued today in reference 
to the so-called Kennedy-Ives bill: 


STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT 


I am most disappointed that the Congress 
has thus far failed to enact legislation to 
curb the racketeering, corruption, and abuses 
of trust and power which Senator McC.LeL- 
Lax's committee has found to exist today in 
the labor-management field. 

Last January I recommended to Congress 
that comprehensive legislation be enacted 
so that the rights of the American worker 
would be safeguarded. The bill passed by 
the Senate in June, the so-called Kennedy- 
Ives bill, fell far short of these recommenda- 
tions. 

For example, it failed to provide adequate 
machinery to enforce the standards neces- 
sary to the proper handling of labor union 
funds. Further, the bill’s failure to deal 
with the problems of boycotting and black- 
mail picketing would have given greater im- 
petus to abuses the American people want 
to curb. It would have weakened certain 
aspects of the Taft-Hartley Act. It did not 
move at all toward recognition of appropri- 
ate State responsibility in labor matters. 

In sum, it did not meet the Nation’s needs 
because it did not deal effectively with many 
of the evils which need correction. 

On August 18 the House voted on the bill 
under a procedure which permitted no op- 
portunity to amend it and thus to correct 
its deficiencies. 

I still hope that before adjournment the 
Congress will pass a labor bill which will 
effectively protect the working men and 
women of our country. 


COMPENSATION OF MEMBERS OF 
THE BOARD OF PAROLE 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent for the immediate con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 4096) to amend 
section 4201 of title 18, United States 
Code, with respect to the annual rate of 
compensation of members of the Board 
of Parole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, reserving the right to object, is this 
new matter? 

Mr. LANE. No. This appeared on the 
Consent Calendar earlier this week. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. It has not 
been considered by the House? 

Mr. LANE. No, it has not been con- 
sidered by the House. It was on the 
Consent Calendar earlier this week. The 
gentleman who objected to the bill de- 
sires to withdraw his objection. There is 
no objection to the bill. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Will the 
gentleman inform us what the bill does? 

Mr. LANE. This bill comes to us as 
an Executive communication and seeks 
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to increase the salaries of the members 
of the Board of Parole from $13,900 to 
$17,500, an increase of approximately 
$3,500 a year for each one of those 
members. It seems that in 1956 Con- 
gress passed the Federal Executive Pay 
Raise Act. At that time the 21 boards 
and commissions all received increases 
in salaries, but the Board of Parole was 
not included in the 1956 Federal Execu- 
tive Pay Act, therefore received no sal- 
ary increase. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. How many 
members are involved? 

Mr. LANE. Eight members. It has 
the blessing of your Attorney General 
and the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, I will have to object at this 
time. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
is listed as one of those to be considered 
under suspension of the rules. I would 
suggest that the gentleman withdraw it 
for the time being. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. That will 
be agreeable to me. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my request. 


SPECIAL ORDER 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that in the special order 
I obtained today I be permitted to recog- 
nize other members of the Washington 
delegation and that all Members may 
be permitted to revise and extend their 
remarks, with Mr. Horus, the retiring 
Member, to be last. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 


SUSPENSION OF RULES 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on tomorrow 
and at any time during the remainder 
of this week it may be in order for the 
Speaker to recognize Members to move 
to suspend the rules and pass certain 

ills. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

Mr. GROSS. Reserving the right to 
object Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
tell us what bills are embraced in this 
request? 

Mr. ALBERT. The following bills will 
be called up under suspension under the 
unanimous-consent request: 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 109, 
establish a force for United Nations, 
with amendments; 

S. 3335, National Capital Center of the 
Performing Arts; 

S. 3942, Azores, relief, aliens; 

S. 4039, funds for science research; 

S. 3653, training school, Immigration, 
and Naturalization Service; 

H. R. 13343, authorization appropria- 
tion, Pan American games; 

S. 1864, Patent Office, increase board 
of appeals; 
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H. R. 7166, technical amendments, 
Railroad Retirement Tax Act; 

S. 2719, fish, salmon, and halibut 
bounties. 

S. 3712, appropriations for Rama 
Road, Nicaragua; 

S. 3379, Foreign Service annuities, 
with amendment; 

S. 3680, participation, World Science- 
Pan Pacific Exposition; 

15 4096, compensation, Board of Pa- 
role; 

S. 2114, field sites, National Bureau of 
Standards; 

S. 1438, bonds of United States mar- 
shals; and 

S. 1985, authorizing plans for National 
Air Museum. 

Mr. Speaker, I will state that these 
bills have all been cleared with the lead- 
ership on the minority side and these 
bills only are embraced within the unan- 
imous consent reauest. 

Mr. GROSS. These are the only bills; 
I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, fur- 
ther reserving the right to object, do I 
understand that if there are any other 
bills added to this list, they will be the 
subject of a further unanimous-consent 
request? 

= ALBERT. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
withdraw my reservation of objection. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
am tremendously interested in the bill 
providing for the inerease in retirement 
pay for railroad workers. Thatis not on 
the list the gentleman read, is it? 

Mr. ALBERT. That is not. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. I 
think we owe as much to the railroad 
employees as we do to anyone else in 
the United States, if not more. I know 
the tremendous strain those wonderfully 
fine men are under. I hope so much 
that that bill will be brought up. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, further 
reserving the right to object, as I under- 
stand this list of 16 bills will be called 
at any time during the balance of the 
week, and only these; and that any 
others that might be placed on such a 
list will be put there only after consul- 
tation with Members on the minority 
side. 

Mr. ALBERT. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, I understand 
that No. 17 on the old list, H. R. 13241, 
has been stricken, primarily because of 
the fact that the subject matter is being 
taken care of by the conference report 
on the school bill. 

Mr. ALBERT. That is my under- 
standing. I will say to the gentleman 
that the list here is the list agreed to 
between the Speaker and the minority 
leadership, and it is the only list that 
is embraced within my request. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, can the 
gentleman give us any idea as to when 
the first of these suspensions will be 
called up? 

Mr. ALBERT. Of course, under the 
agreement, that will be within the dis- 
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cretion of the Speaker. I should think 
the Speaker would probably recognize 
for suspensions tomorrow. We have 
other legislative business, however. 

Mr. GROSS. Will they be called in 
the order in which they are listed? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will seek 
to do that, if possible. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the Speaker. 

Mr. ARENDS. If the gentleman will 
permit, the other business is the com- 
pletion of the minerals bill, and we have 
been advised that when these suspen- 
sions are called, we will be told in ample 
time so that we can notify the Members. 

The SPEAKER. That is correct. 

Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


THE INTERPARLIAMENTARY UN- 
ION—A NEW BATTLEGROUND OF 
THE COLD WAR 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. FETIOHAN] is recognized for 60 
minutes. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, the 47th 
Conference of the Interparliamentary 
Union was held in Rio de Janeiro on 
July 24 to August 1, 1958. It was my 
privilege to be a member of the United 
States delegation to the Conference. 
This was the first conference of the 
Interparliamentary Union which I have 
attended as a delegate. I was impressed 
with a number of developments which 
took place in the Conference and equally 
unimpressed with still another set of 
developments. 

At this point I should like to express 
my appreciation to our able colleague 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Rooney], chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Appropriations, whose keen un- 
derstanding of the importance of the 
Interparliamentary Union in these days 
of strife and international tension con- 
tributed largely to the successful work 
of the American delegation. 

I came away from the Conference con- 
vinced of one thing; that is, the Inter- 
parliamentary Union has become a ma- 
jor battleground for the ideological 
struggle which we call the cold war. 
The Interparliamentary Union is an 
important world forum because it pro- 
vides a political arena in which the 
great issues of the day are taken up and 
debated by parliamentarians from many 
countries of the world. The Russian im- 
perialists have seized upon this time- 
honored international forum as a stra- 
tegic platform from which they are at- 
tempting to spread their insidious 
propaganda, promote the ideology of to- 
talitarianism, and spread the seeds of 
discord among the non-Communist na- 
tions holding membership in the Inter- 
parliamentary Union. 

It would be a very grave error to 
underestimate the power of the public 
platform provided by the annual meet- 
ing of the Interparliamentary Union. 
In these days of rapid, mass communi- 
cations the spoken word from any world 
forum is transmitted in many languages 
to millions of people in all quarters of 
the globe in a matter of minutes. No 
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longer are the points of view, opinions, 
resolutions introduced, and resolutions 
adopted confined to voluminous printed 
reports which, after review by a few 
experts, and scholars, are then filed 
away to gather dust. The international 
forum today is a readymade vehicle for 
the forming of public opinion in every 
country where the news from abroad is 
not subject to the straitjacket of cen- 
sorship and a controlled press, radio, 
and television. This is particularly true 
in times of international stress and ten- 
sion, such as the world finds itself in 
today. 

The Russians are well aware of these 
facts. They know that the free press, 
radio, and television will carry their 
spoken words and proposals at these in- 
ternational forums by virtue of simply 
reporting fully and accurately on the 
proceedings of such meetings. They 
also know that the harsh hand of totali- 
tarian censorship will prevent the full 
reporting of such events to the people 
within the present-day Russian empire. 
Only what the thought control experts 
of the Kremlin think is good for the 
people to hear or read will be carried. 
Thus, the Russian representatives at the 
Interparliamentary Union or any other 
international forum have a readymade, 
one-way street for their ideological 
warfare activities. That street leads 
straight to millions of people of the non- 
Communist world who are anxiously 
awaiting an era of peace and justice and 
prosperity for all people. 

The American delegation under the 
chairmanship of our colleague the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. TALLE] had am- 
ple opportunity to clarify the position 
of the United States with respect to 
many of the great issues of our day. This 
was a very important part of the work 
of the mission because the Russian 
group worked overtime attempting to 
distort and misrepresent the position of 
our country in world affairs. 

Congresswoman CATHERINE St. GEORGE 
was chairman of the committee consid- 
ering a draft resolution on the non- 
self-governing territories. In its capac- 
ity as well as in all the proceedings of 
the conference she brought great credit 
to the United States. I owe a particu- 
lar debt of gratitude to her, not only for 
her support, but also for her keen knowl- 
edge of the procedural precedents of the 
Conference in keeping alive and actively 
before the Interparliamentary Union 
an important amendment which I of- 
fered on behalf of the United States 
delegation to the draft resolution of 
non-self-governing territories. 

Mr. Henry TALLE on the opening day 
of the Conference brought the good 
wishes of Congress and the American 
people to the assembled delegates. He 
pointed up the importance of the Organ- 
ization of American States in which 21 
nations of this hemisphere serve as vol- 
untary, equal partners, characterizing it 
as the most successful adventure in in- 
ternational community living which the 
world has ever known. His analysis of 
the importance of freedom of the press, 
both national and international, was one 
of the highlights of the Conference. 
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Mrs. St. GEORGE, addressing the Con- 
ference the second day, made the point 
that it was impossible to expect one side 
to abandon nuclear tests until it was 
positively assured the other side would 
do likewise. This was in answer to the 
propagandizing efforts of the Russian 
group to capitalize on the hollow an- 
nouncement recently made by the Krem- 
lin on suspension of nuclear tests, imme- 
diately after the Russians had completed 
their most extensive set of nuclear bomb 
tests to date. She also made it clear 
that the action which the United States 
and Great Britain took in Lebanon and 
Jordan was taken at the request of the 
legal governments of those countries and 
in response to solemn promises given 
that we would help defend the nations 
of that area against aggression. It was 
pointed out that the United States and 
Great Britain were taking nothing from 
those countries and that they would not 
murder people to whom safe conduct had 
been promised, This observation was an 
appropriate reference to the Russian ag- 
gression against Hungary in 1956 and 
the murder a few months ago of Imre 
Nagy, who had been promised safe con- 
duct by the Russians. 

Mr. Saptak addressed the Confer- 
ence on Representative Assemblies in 
Non-Self-Governing Territories. His 
theme was “deeds not words” in evaluat- 
ing the progress toward self-government 
in these territories. He presented the 
challenging record of deeds of the United 
States, underscoring the orderly, histor- 
ical movement of the Philippines toward 
national independence. As a conse- 
quence a solid bond of confidence and 
mutual respect exists between the United 
States and the Republic of the Philip- 
pines. In a realistic analysis of the 
political trends in the area of non-self- 
governing territories and nations he 
stated: 

Today the non-self-governing areas can- 
not be told to wait 300 years for freedom to 
come to them. Many demand it now. Oth- 
ers will soon add their voices to the call for 
liberty. 


Mr. KEATING, in addressing the sev- 
enth session of the Conference, did a very 
able job of analyzing the international 
fraud perpetrated by the Kremlin in its 
unilateral declaration to stop the testing 
of hydrogen bombs. He raised the perti- 
nent questions as to who could place any 
faith in the promises of the Russians ir 
light of their long record of broken 
treaties and agreements and why the 
Russians were unwilling to discuss inter- 
national inspection to insure that agree- 
ments in this vital area were lived up to. 
His vigorous advocacy of an interna- 
tional police force to prevent aggression 
by either direct or indirect action ex- 
posed the basic reason why the Russians 
opposed this plan—they feared this force 
for genuine peace might be called upon 
to prevent war should another freedom 
revolution break out within their captive 
oopte such as occurred in Hungary in 
1956. 

Mr. Poace, speaking at the eighth ses- 
sion of the Conference on Strengthening 
of Peace, pointed out that at the end of 
World War II the United States had 
quickly demobilized 10 million men 
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whereas the Soviet Union had not de- 
mobilized to any comparable extent even 
12 years after the end of the war. It 
was therefore obvious why other nations 
had rejected the Russian proposal for 
armaments limitations—they would have 
no way of knowing whether the Russians 
were living up to their own international 
proposals. The fact that the Soviet 
Union maintained a military establish- 
ment larger than all other nations of the 
world combined was pointed up as a nec- 
essary background to evaluating any 
proposal emanating from them. He con- 
cluded that until there was complete and 
absolute inspection, there could be no 
effective disarmament. 

Mr. Boces addressed the ninth session 
and emphasized that cultural exchanges 
should have as their objective not co- 
existence in an atmosphere of fear of 
atomic war, but genuine understanding 
in at atmosphere of mutual trust. In 
acknowledging the effort put forth by the 
Soviet Union on education of youth he 
expressed the conviction that an edu- 
cated people, no matter how indoctri- 
nated, would demand freedom. He pre- 
dicted that police states were doomed by 
an educated society. 

Members of Congress, I am sure, will 
be interested in a brief summary of the 
Russian attempts to use the Conference 
for false propaganda and derisive pur- 
poses, and the tactics they employed. 

The attempted uses can be broken 
down into the following main categories: 

First. An effort to have the Conference 
go on record as branding the United 
States and Great Britain as military or 
armed aggressors. 

Second. An effort to promote the ide- 
ology of communism by the advocacy of 
nationalization of all basic industries and 
national resources by the less developed 
nations of the world. 

Third. An effort to cause division and 
discord among the member states of the 
Organization of American States. 

Fourth. An effort to camouflage the 
Soviet Union as a peace-loving force 
made up of happy people anxious to help 
the less developed nations while impugn- 
ing the United States, Great Britain, and 
other free countries as imperialists and 
exploiters of other nations. 

Fifth. An effort to further the illu- 
sion that the imposed Communist re- 
gimes in the non-Russian nations of the 
Soviet Union and Central Europe were 
freely elected and that the so-called par- 
liaments in those countries represented 
the freely expressed will of the people. 

The tactics they used to advance these 
propaganda objectives were in some in- 
stances clever and in others both obvious 
and crude. Briefly, they were as follows: 

The Russian group brought along with 
them a special message from the Krem- 
lin in the nature of a propaganda resolu- 
tion. That resolution paid the usual lip 
service to the cause of peace as a back- 
ground to inflammatory and false 
charges against the United States and 
Great Britain. The clear intent of the 
resolution was to cause the Conference 
to brand the United States and Great 
Britain as armed aggressors in the Near 
East and the enemies of the national in- 
dependence movement while casting the 
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Russian imperialists in the unbecoming 
role of friend and defender of Arab na- 
tionalism. This last-minute Russian 
resolution was ruled to be out of order be- 
cause it had not been submitted to the 
appropriate committee before the date 
set for the submission of all resolutions. 
Nevertheless, the Russians and their ap- 
pointed representatives to their captive 
non-Russian nations made a great deal 
of noise about it during several days of 
the Conference. 

In the debate on the investment of 
foreign capital in countries in process of 
economic development, the principal 
Russian spokesman openly advocated 
the nationalization of all natural re- 
sources of raw material, transportation 
facilities, ports, powerplants, and other 
basic industries. He charged that un- 
less this was done the investment of 
foreign capital would not contribute to 
the development of these nations. In 
the same context he claimed that na- 
tionalization of all means of production 
in the Communist-occupied countries 
has led to rapid industrialization and a 
better life for the people. The facts, 
however, do not support his claims. It 
is well known that nationalization 
within the Russian empire is nothing 
more than a clever device through which 
the Russians can more thoroughly ex- 
ploit the workers in the captive coun- 
tries, provide a higher standard of living 
for the new Russian aristocracy and its 
entourage, all resulting in a miserable 
existence for the common man. This 
unhappy result should be well considered 
by the leaders of the less developed 
countries who are attempting to close 
overnight the industrial time gap of a 
hundred years. In any case, it would be 
well for Congress to consider putting a 
prohibition on the use of any United 
States public funds, that is the money 
put up by the taxpayers of the United 
States, for the development of any proj- 
ects or industries which are nationalized 
by the country receiving or seeking a 
loan of such funds. This would put a 
quick stop to Russian efforts to clamp 
their worker-exploiter system on free 
countries, particularly in the Western 
Hemisphere. The only thing the Rus- 
sians can contribute to the material ad- 
vancement of the less developed coun- 
tries is loose conversation. It is time 
we called the Russian bluff and forced 
those who are flirting with these loose 
promises to take a position for or against 
nationalization. Sooner or later we will 
have to face this issue and the sooner 
we do the better it will be for us and our 
traditional friends. 

No opportunity was lost by the Rus- 
sian group and their appointed spokes- 
man for the captive non-Russian na- 
tions to portray the Soviet Union as a 
champion of progress, culture, and 
“peaceful co-existence.” Practically 
every spokesman for the Russian bloc 
played on these themes, just like the 
sounds emanating from a cracked pho- 
nograph record. All of this was, of 
course, played into the official record 
which certainly will be given wide dis- 
tribution later by the Kremlin. A most 
unusual performance in this regard was 
put on when the report of the Commit- 
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tee on Intellectual Relations came be- 
fore the Conference. This report was 
presented in the name of the Committee 
by one of the Russian group but it 
turned out to be two reports. One was 
the Russian report which found every- 
thing the Russians are doing to be just 
dandy and everything wrong in the 
world to be the fault of the non-Com- 
munist nations. All the corny and 
overworked propaganda themes of the 
Russians were set forth in this report. 
The other phase of the report turned 
out to be nothing more than a reference 
to the fact that other matters were 
taken up in the Committee but the Rus- 
sian chairman attached no importance 
to them. 

If ever I was tempted to feel that cul- 
tural exchange programs with the Rus- 
sians might ease international tensions, 
my experience at this Conference has re- 
moved all possible temptations in the 
future. 

The Russian group made a number of 
concerted efforts to sow the seeds of dis- 
cord and division among the members of 
the Organization of American States. 
The most obvious and open effort came 
in the discussions of the economic devel- 
opment of the nonindustrialized nations. 
The Russian spokesman charged that the 
capitalist countries were engaging in im- 
perialist activities in preventing the de- 
velopment of many countries of Latin 
America. Interwoven in his speech of 
discord was the theme that the Latin 
American republics should isolate them- 
selves from the system of free enterprise 
which has brought billions of investment 
and development dollars to our friends 
to the south. No responsible American 
has ever claimed that the capitalist sys- 
tem is perfect but no honest appraisal 
can support the charge that the invest- 
ment of American capital in Latin Amer- 
ica has not contributed substantially to 
the industrialization and economic ad- 
vancement of the countries in that area. 
Much more needs to be done under a sys- 
tem that will guarantee that the full 
benefits of the capitalist system, as we 
know it, will accrue to all the people of 
the Latin American Republics. The al- 
ternative offered by the Russian spokes- 
man is a pernicious form of colonialism 
much worse than the chains of the old 
colonialism which the Latin Americans 
broke many, many years ago. 

It seemed to me ridiculous that the 
Russian group spent so much time fight- 
ing a propaganda war against colonial- 
ism and imperialism. The most aggres- 
sive colonizers and imperialists down 
through 500 years of history have been 
the Russians. The outstanding charac- 
teristic they possess is that of ruthless 
colonizer and imperialist. Only a few 
years ago the world witnessed the depths 
of their despotism in advancing their 
dream of world empire when the Im- 
perial Red Army reinvaded Hungary to 
stamp out the demands of the Hungarian 
people for freedom and national inde- 
pendence. To hear a Russian rail 
against colonialism and imperialism was 
like hearing a thief cry thief. This 
strange performance may be accounted 
for in some part by the Russian national 
psychosis which has caused them to feel 
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they could never escape from the his- 
toric tyranny of their own system unless 
they saved the world from its encroach- 
ments. “Peaceful coexistence” was an- 
nounced over and over again as the Rus- 
sian solution to world tensions. This is 
the plan whereby the non-Communist 
world is called upon to disarm and put 
itself at the mercy of the leaders in the 
Kremlin. No mention was made by the 
Russians of outlawing the evils of in- 
ternal subversion or indirect aggression 
which has been their specialty and which 
today is an even more dangerous threat 
to human freedom than armed conflict. 

Sitting through the sessions of the 
Conference and observing the actions of 
the Russians and their appointed repre- 
sentatives from many of the captive na- 
tions of their empire, I could not help 
but ask myself by what standard of 
judgment had the Interparliamentary 
Union admitted them to membership in 
the organization. Is it not a well-known 
fact that the Presidium of the Soviet 
Union is nothing more than a rubber- 
stamp for the policies and programs al- 
ready decided by the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union? Is it not a known 
fact that the Presidiums of the occu- 
pied countries of central and eastern 
Europe are nothing more than a cheering 
section for the orders handed down by 
the Communist Party of the Russian 
Federated Soviet Socialist Republic to 
their proconsuls in those countries? In 
no sense can these Presidiums be con- 
sidered as deliberative bodies. In none is 
the right to dissent allowed, none is made 
up of representatives chosen by the will 
of the people. All are handpicked by 
the Communist Party and the people are 
compelled to vote for them because all 
legitimate political parties are prohib- 
ited. It is a fair question to ask whether 
legitimate parliamentary bodies are not 
doing violence to the truth and impair- 
ing the moral force of representative 
government by admitting to their coun- 
cils people who are not parliamentarians 
by any realistic standards or stretch of 
the imagination? The danger exists 
that these corroding influences will 
weaken the structure of the Interpar- 
liamentary Union and bring it to such 
a state of disrepair that its usefulness 
— was so long in the building will be 
ost. 

An example of my point is well dem- 
onstrated by the fact that K. Gubin, 
chief editor of the Russian newspaper, 
Isvestia, the ideological organ of the 
Russian Communist Party, was at the 
conference posing as a parliamentarian 
of the U. S. S. R. This professional 
propagandist played a most important 
role for the Russian group during the 
proceedings of the Conference. At the 
meeting of the committee on repre- 
sentative assemblies in the non-self- 
governing territories he was the Rus- 
sian spokesman against the amendment 
proposed by the United States delega- 
tion. 

Another case in point is that of J. I. 
Paleckis, a spokesman for the U. S. S. R., 
and the Russian representative on the 
Council of the Interparliamentary Un- 
ion. He was Officially listed by the Rus- 
sian group as follows: “Deputy of the 
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Soviet of Nationalities, Deputy President 
of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of 
the U. S. S. R., President of the Presidium 
of the Supreme Soviet of the Lithuanian 
S. S. R.“ He has still another listing and 
a most pertinent one, in the public hear- 
ings conducted by the House Select Com- 
mittee To Investigate Communist Ag- 
gression, 83d Congress. It will be recalled 
that this select committee was estab- 
lished to inquire into the Russian mili- 
tary occupation of Lithuania, Latvia, 
and Estonia, and the forced incorpora- 
tion of those once free and independent 
countries into the Soviet Union in 1940. 
The select committee took sworn testi- 
mony from eyewitnesses to this tragedy. 
One of these witnesses was Gen. Jonas 
Cernius, who had been Prime Minister 
of Lithuania in 1939. He testified to the 
ultimatum the Soviet Union handed to 
the Lithuanian Government which 
forced them to reorganize their govern- 
ment, and establish a provisional govern- 
ment. This so-called provisional govern- 
ment was established with the Red army 
in occupation of Lithuania. This excerpt 
from the sworn testimony shows how 
that provisional government was formed 
and how Paleckis became President: 

Mr. McTicuE. The provisional government? 

General CERNIUS. Yes. 

I was invited to be Minister of Defense by 
General Rastikis. 

I said over the phone that we could do 
nothing. I was not in Kaunas in those days. 
He said, “We will try to do everything pos- 
sible.” 

There was installed the so-called puppet 
regime. The regime of Paleckis. 

Mr. KERSTEN. He is the Communist puppet? 
He was at that time? 

General Cernrus. I knew him personally 
before, in Lithuania. He was sometimes in- 
vited to the Embassy of the Soviet Union in 
Kaunas. He was editor of a newspaper, but 
he didn’t play the role of communism. But 
it seems he was a Communist. 

Mr. Kersten. He was a secret Communist, 
and he is the present Communist dictator 
there, isn't he? 

General Crernius. Yes. He was appointed 
by Russia. It was a disappointment. 

Smetona said, “I cannot get people for 
government; Moscow tells me.“ 


It cannot be argued that since the 
Russians and their many colonies hold 
membership in the United Nations they 
are therefore qualified for membership 
in the Interparliamentary Union. The 
United Nations was never intended to 
be and is not now a parliamentary body. 
There is need, therefore, for a careful 
examination of these questions by Mem- 
bers of Congress and the parliamentary 
bodies of other member nations who are 
interested in the future of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union. 

Membership in the Interparliamen- 
tary Union brings with it a recognition 
which should not be overlooked. The 
newly independent nations of the world 
are aware of this and they should be 
welcomed to membership. So, too, are 
the Russians aware of this fact. They 
see in Interparliamentary Union mem- 
bership a golden opportunity to hang a 
false mantle of legitimacy and respect- 
ability over the Communist regime which 
they have imposed by force and violence 
upon once free and independent nations. 
They make a great effort to gain admis- 
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sion for these regimes and to present 
their spokesmen as representatives of the 
people of these unhappy countries. For 
the past several years the Russians have 
been attempting to gain admission for 
Red China. This year the main effort 
was to gain admission for Outer Mon- 
golia, another appendage of the Russian 
empire which is currently serving as a 
convenient exile for the demoted Molo- 
tov. Their efforts failed but one can 
be certain they will try again at future 
meetings of the Interparliamentary 
Union. 

It is significant to note that every 
member of the Russian group, including 
their appointees from the captive coun- 
tries, charged the United States and 
Great Britain with actions threatening 
the peace. This was the main line they 
parrotted in every speech they made. 
The spokesman for the Yugoslav Com- 
munists fully supported the Russians in 
their efforts to pin the label of armed 
aggressor on the United States. He skill- 
fully pleaded the case of the Russians 
asking that the many black lessons of 
history be forgotten and that the free 
countries accept things as they are. 
This was an appeal for recognition of a 
status quo such as Khrushchev has per- 
sistently stated as a condition sine que 
non to the convening of another so- 
called summit conference. 

In contrast to this exhibition of 
speakers with their minds in a strait- 
jacket, there were many constructive 
and significant points of view on world 
problems put forth by the delegates from 
the free countries. Notable was the ad- 
dress of Madame Ngo Dinh-Nhw of 
Vietnam who made a stirring appeal on 
behalf of the people of the newly inde- 
pendent nations of Asia. She urged 
the Interparliamentary Union to re- 
main true to its origins—to leave “the 
role of political compromise and bar- 
gaining to the United Nations, in order 
itself to be essentially the high moral 
authority, integral depository for the 
ideal of human liberty.” 

The delegate from Turkey, Mme. 
Nazli Tlabar, in another significant ad- 
dress urged the Interparliamentary 
Union to stick to its principles and leave 
all compromise to the United Nations. 
She made the point that “In this nuclear 
age, I still believe that there is a tre- 
mendous power in ideals, more power 
than in the poor words with which we 
seek to imprison them.” 

In connection with a draft resolution 
on the non-self-governing territories 
which was pending before the Confer- 
ence, a careful study of it convinced me 
it was both incomplete and onesided. 
The language of the pending resolution 
was pointed only at the colonies and 
non-self-governing territories in the 
free world, thereby neglecting the most 
serious problems of colonialism and im- 
perialism, that is, the new colonialism, 
the new imperialism of the Russian 
Communists. An opportunity was af- 
forded me to speak before the Confer- 
ence on this matter, during which I 
offered an amendment on behalf of the 
United States delegation to accord equal 
time and consideration to the problem 
of the non-self-governing nations of the 
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Russian Empire. I had reference to Po- 
land, the Baltic States, Hungary, 
Ukraine, Rumania, Czechoslovakia, 
Byelorussia, Bulgaria, Georgia, Armenia, 
Turkestan, East Germany, North Korea, 
North Vietnam and others in a similar 
colonial position. My proposal was met 
with enthusiasm by the majority of the 
delegates attending. As expected, the 
Russian group did not take kindly to it 
because it upset their carefully laid 
plans to use the Conference as a plat- 
form for branding the Western nations 
as imperialists. The only answer they 
offered to the proposal was a clumsy 
effort to confuse the issue. 

The amendment which I offered was re- 
ferred to the Juridical Committee where 
it will be taken up and acted upon at the 
spring meeting of the Interparliamen- 
tary Union in Nice, France. In my judg- 
ment this development offers an oppor- 
tunity for the United States delegation 
and delegations from other free coun- 
tries to explode the myth which the 
Russian imperialists have been spread- 
ing about the one happy family of so- 
cialist nations. Moreover, it provides an 
opportunity for the Free World to re- 
assure the friendly people of these non- 
self-governing nations that we are ac- 
tually working for their peaceful libera- 
tion from Russian tyranny and occupa- 
tion. It would also have the effect of 
putting the Russians on the defensive 
on the basic cause of world tensions and 
strife. This would be a reversal of the 
climate the Russians have been working 
in at the Interparliamentary Union 
Conference. Vigorous support of this 
amendment and its approval can result 
in the strengthening of the cause of lib- 
erty and freedom, and thereby would be 
a contribution to the winning of a just 
and lasting peace. 

As I said in my opening remarks, the 
Russians have moved the ideological war 
into the Interparliamentary Union. No 
longer is the Interparliamentary Union 
restricted to a conference of representa- 
tives of legitimate parliamentary bodies. 
It is now an important battleground of 
the cold war. The executive branch of 
the Government has been required to 
meet the challenge of the cold war in 
the United Nations and in other inter- 
national organizations and meetings. 
Many Members of Congress have not 
been satisfied that a maximum effort has 
been made by the Government in these 
encounters with the ideological warfare 
of the Russians. The challenge of the 
cold war has now been thrust directly 
into the legislative branch of the Goy- 
ernment. I say directly because Con- 
gress is solely responsible for partici- 
pation in the Interparliamentary Union 
just as the executive branch is primar- 
ily responsible for actions taken in meet- 
ings of heads of government, the United 
Nations, and in other intergovernmental 
organizations. Congress must meet this 
challenge. To meet the challenge, Con- 
gress must develop a more definite and 
positive program for participation in 
the Interparliamentary Union—a pro- 
gram which will vigorously advocate, 
first, the principles of individual liberty 
and human freedom; second, the right 
of all nations to national self-deter- 
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mination in an atmosphere free from 
foreign occupation and control; third, 
the orderly industrial development of 
those nations which seek our assistance 
under a system which will guarantee 
that a fair share of the benefits there- 
from will accrue to the people of those 
nations; fourth, realistic and workable 
disarmament programs; fifth, free re- 
gional federations of coequal States de- 
veloped along the lines of the Organi- 
zation of American States; sixth, the full 
utilization of atomic energy for peace- 
ful purposes as a means of lifting the 
heavy labors from the backs of man- 
kind; seventh, the harnessing of the 
great scientific discoveries and advances 
of our age to resolving the problems 
of disease, famine, and poverty which 
confront the majority of the people who 
inhabit the earth. 

I will insert a copy of the amendment 
offered by the United States delegation 
which I had the honor to present and 
which is now pending before the Juri- 
dicial Committee of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union. At the interim meeting 
of the Union next spring, this amend- 
ment will be considered and acted upon. 
The amendment offered by the United 
States delegation is: 

INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION, 47TH INTERPAR- 
LIAMENTARY CONFERENCE, RIO DE JANEIRO, 
JULY 24-Aucusr 1, 1958 
Point 6 of the Agenda: 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE ASSEM- 
BLIES IN NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 
Amendment submitted by the United 

States delegation: Insert, after the final 

paragraph: 

“And since it is a matter of equal con- 
cern that many once free and independent 
nations during the past 40 years have been 
reduced to the status of non-self-governing 
nations, deprived of their free political in- 
stitutions and representative parliamentary 
bodies, thus creating a situation causing 
widespread strife within such nations, lead- 
ing to international tensions which might 
give rise to war; 

“Considers that such non-self-governing 
nations should be given consideration equal 
to that accorded non-self-governing terri- 
tories in all proceedings of the Conference.” 


Mr. SADLAK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FEIGHAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut. 

Mr. SADLAK. I commend the gentle- 
man on his initiative, research and pres- 
entation he has made in undertaking 
to give to our colleagues a complete and 
succinct report on the recent, I would 
say successful, conference held in Rio 
de Janeiro. I am intimately familiar 
with the Conference itself and with the 
great part the gentleman played in pre- 
senting his amendment. The editor of 
Izvestia almost had apoplexy from mak- 
ing every effort to have the matter stric- 
ken, but the gentleman succeeded in 
keeping it alive so that it has gone over 
to the next meeting, which will be held 
in Nice. 

I am of the same opinion as the gen- 
tleman that this is a vitally important 
conference and that we must do the 
job completely or else the meetings will 
be taken over by the Soviets and those 
satellites whom they are still endeavor- 
ing to bring into the Interparliamentary 
Union, for example, Red China. 
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I would suggest that the gentleman, 
in order to make this a complete com- 
pendium of the activities of our delega- 
tion that went to Rio de Janeiro, ask 
unanimous consent that those speeches 
of our colleagues who likewise partici- 
pated be entered in the Recorp, and any 
additional comments they may desire to 
make. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. I thank the gentle- 
man very much, and also thank him for 
the suggestion. I am mindful of the 
noteworthy and successful efforts made 
by our colleague from Connecticut dur- 
ing all the sessions of the Conference 
in winning new friends for the United 
States and in clarifying the position of 
the United States on important world 
issues. He was tireless in his endeavors 
and a worthy advocate of the parlia- 
mentary system as we know it in the 
United States. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the addresses delivered by our 
colleagues at the 47th Interparliamen- 
tary Union Conference be placed in the 
Recorp immediately following my re- 
marks, and remarks of the gentlewoman 
from New York [Mrs. Sr. GEORGE], and 
I further ask unanimous consent to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish at this time to commend my col- 
league, the gentleman from Ohio, on his 
extremely good speech on the work of 
the Interparliamentary Union at our re- 
cent conference in Rio de Janeiro. 

Congressman FErIGHAN’s work at the 
conference was outstanding. His reso- 
lution to incorporate the non-self- 
governing nations with the non-self- 
governing territories was well thought 
out and something that may well be 
brought out successfully at the next con- 
ference. Our colleague certainly gave 
the Russians and their satellites food for 
thought, and many of our friends were 
delighted at the stand he took and the 
leadership he gave them in trying to 
fight for the liberty and dignity of the 
captive nations that have lost all their 
rights under the heavy paw of the Rus- 
sian bear. 

It is well for this Congress to realize 
the importance of these conferences, 
and it is encouraging that one of our 
Members has taken the time and the 
trouble to bring the deliberations of the 
1958 Conference to our attention. 
ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE MICHAEL A. 

FEIGHAN, UNITED STATES REPRESENTATIVE 

From OHIO, DELIVERED BEFORE THE 47TH 

CONFERENCE OF THE INTERPARLIAMENTARY 

UNION AT RIO DE JANEIRO, SPEAKING ON THE 

Drarr RESOLUTION CONCERNING THE DE- 

VELOPMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLIES 

IN NoN-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 

The quest for peace engages the attention 
and efforts of men of good will in all parts of 
the world. All humanity is today beset by 
strife and tensions which, if allowed to per- 
sist, will plunge the world into the disaster 
of another war. This is the overriding chal- 
lenge of our times. The question before all 
of us is: How can we remove the strife and 
tensions which give rise to war? 

One of the outstanding causes of strife 
and tension is injustice. That is, injustice 
against people and nations, 
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In our times it is injustices against entire 
nations which cause unrest on a scale un- 
paralleled in the history of mankind and 
thereby retard the winning of a lasting 
peace. The demand for genuine, representa- 
tive self-government is heard from the peo- 
ple of all nations who are today the victims 
of colonialism or imperialism in any form. 

The old colonialism is giving way to the 
rising tide of nationalism as the empires of 
the past are becoming reconciled to the need 
for a new world order in which all nations 
shall govern their own affairs and live at 
peace with their neighbors. This reconcilia- 
tion carries with it the high responsibility 
for assisting the people of the old colonial 
territories in the task of building free polit- 
ical institutions which will assure represent- 
ative parliamentary bodies. Only through 
the exercise of a universal vote, free and se- 
cret ballots, the right of multiple political 
parties which take their case to the electorate 
at fixed intervals, and parliamentary bodies 
which adhere to the right of the opposition 
to dissent, can such free political institutions 
be built and preserved. In turn this re- 
quires responsible local leadership which is 
responsive to the will of the electorate. 

This, then, is the challenge which con- 
fronts both the statesmen of the administer- 
ing power of the non-self-governing ter- 
ritories and the people of such territories. 
It is a common task in which both interests 
must assume equal responsibility. There is 
sufficient good will on all sides to assure suc- 
cess once the objectives are clearly defined 
and a time set for the accomplishment of 
the task, 

Significant and praiseworthy steps have al- 
ready been taken by the administering 
powers in many of the non-self-governing 
territories. In some, democratic and rep- 
resentative parliamentary bodies are in the 
process of forming, others are undergoing 
adjustments to make direct representation of 
the people a reality. In some the tempo of 
constructive change is not keeping pace with 
the popular demands of the politically 
awakened people. But in practically all 
these territories the need for a change is rec- 
ognized and the reconciliation which ac- 
companies it provides the necessary basis for 
a bright and orderly future. 

Turning to the new colonialism, one im- 
mediately sees under the yoke of this new 
imperialism a long array of politically ma- 
ture and well-established nations which 
today are non-self-governing, which have 
been deprived of their free political insti- 
tutions and whose representative parliamen- 
tary bodies have been destroyed. These an- 
cient and proud nations, surely no less than 
the newly awakened nations of Asia and 
Africa, are worthy of the considerate and 
continuing interest of this Conference. 

During the past 40 years this new colonial- 
ism, this new imperialism, has forcibly in- 
corporated once free, democratic, and inde- 
pendent nations into its empire. This new 
imperialism seeks to accommodate the rising 
tide of nationalism by spuriously proclaim- 
ing that these nations are independent. 
However, by its own definition, the new im- 
perialism limits this independence to hollow 
form while the substance of the state, that 
is, the very life of the state and its people, 
is completely controlled by an alien, un- 
wanted and predatory power. Clearly, no 
nation or territory can be self-governing un- 
less the people therein exercise complete 
control over the internal affairs of the na- 
tion and are undisturbed masters of their 
destiny. The record of the past 40 years 
demonstrates that the people of these non- 
self-governing nations will never be satis- 
fied with national independence which is 
limited to meaningless forms. So long as 
they are deprived of the essential substance 
of national independence, which is the right 
to govern their own affairs free from alien 
control or direction, they will continue to 
exercise the only opportunities open to them 
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to dissent, that is, by internal revolts and 

freedom revolutions. 

Within the past 5 years we have witnessed 
three outstanding expressions of violent dis- 
sent by the people within the orbit of Rus- 
sian influence. In 1953 there was the mass 
uprising in East Germany in which the work- 
ers and peasants sought to throw off alien 
rule. This was followed in 1956 by the pop- 
ular revolts in Poland in which all the 
people of Poland were in sympathy. Then, 
in October of 1956, the entire Hungarian 
nation—workers, peasants, soldiers, intellec- 
tuals, and even some of the new ruling 
class—rose up in a bloody revolution which 
resulted in the restoration for 5 historic 
days of national independence in substance 
as well as in form. All the people of the 
world know that it took a major military 
campaign by the Red army to return Hun- 
gary to the status of a non-self-governing 
nation. Time does not permit a full re- 
count of the many popular uprisings which 
have taken place over a period of many years 
in Ukraine, Georgia, Turkestan, the Baltic 
States, and in other non-Russian nations. 
However, the implicit warning carried by 
these events urges us to find an honorable 
remedy to end the human strife and dan- 
gerous international tensions which they 
create. 

To that end I propose that the draft 
resolution now before this Conference be 
amended to refiect the urgent need for de- 
veloping procedures whereby the people of 
once free and independent nations which 
have been reduced to the status of non-self- 
governing territories shall be accorded the 
opportunity, under the United Nations su- 
pervision, to freely determine substance as 
well as the form of their government. Such 
steps would be in accordance with the spirit 
and the letter of the United Nations Charter. 

Allow me to make one point clear, be- 
yond any doubt. I do not include in my 
proposal the Russian nation itself which, 
as is well known, is only one of many na- 
tions which make up the Soviet Union and 
its population constitutes a minority. It 
is strictly an internal matter for the Rus- 
sian people to determine whether their na- 
tion is self-governing. This is not a con- 
cern of this Conference nor should it be a 
concern of the United Nations. 

It has always appeared to me to be grossly 
unjust that in any consideration of the 
colonial or dependent territory problem that 
the burden is placed only upon the old 
colonialism, which as I have said has largely 
reconciled itself to the inevitable changes 
taking piace in the world. The new colo- 
nialism, the new imperialism carries with it 
a far greater threat to the winning of the 
peace. Surely the non-Communist world in 
and of itself cannot expect to eliminate the 
dangerous international tensions which give 
rise to war. These tensions can be elimi- 
nated only by an equal amount of good 
will and desire for changes on the part of the 
ruling class of the new colonialism. That 
is, changes which accord with the freely 
expressed will of the people. The cause of 
peace and amity among nations requires 
that this burden be borne by all forms of 
colonialism and imperialism. 

To that end I urge this Conference now 
and in the future to give equal consideration 
and attention to the problems of non-self- 
governing nations as that given to non-self- 
governing territories. 

THe DEVELOPMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE As- 
SEMBLIES IN NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRI- 
TORIES 

(Address by the Honorable ANTONI N. SADLAK, 
delegate from the Congress of the United 
States to the Interparliamentary Union 
Conference, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, July 30, 
1958) 

Mr. President, in behalf of the delegation 
from the United States of North America 
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I wish to emphasize some actual results, 
some recent accomplishments from our en- 
couragement in the development of repre- 
sentative assemblies in non-self-governing 
territories. My remarks will, I hope, con- 
firm that we mean whatever we say when 
the United States participates in the at- 
tainment of this worthy goal by a terri- 
tory. Our deeds, I feel, will speak better 
than volumes of words on this process of 
self-government to the territories. 

Before I make specific mention of the 
examples, may I stress an obvious truth 
concerning all territories; namely, that the 
people of the territories demand freedom 
because they are not now free and because 
the governing powers have made them aware 
of the Western traditions of freedom, of de- 
mocracy, and of the wealth that has come 
from industrial civilization. 

Often, however, the people of the self-gov- 
erning areas do not realize that democracy 
developed slowly in the West over several 
centuries as the people gradually won 
greater freedom for themselves and learned 
how to use it responsibly so that the free- 
dom of their neighbors was not threatened. 
Today the non-self-governing areas cannot 
be told to wait 300 years for freedom to come 
to them. Many demand it now. Others 
will soon add their voices to the call for 
liberty. But we know, too, that democracy 
will probably not work unless the people 
can receive some training in the democratic 
process before they become completely self- 
governing. Thus, democracy today faces 
a difficult and deeply trying period and, I 
trust, we parliamentarians have a like and 
equal and similar understanding of the 
definition and meaning of the word 
“democracy.” 

After all, the representative assembly is 
one of the most important devices available 
in trying to solve this seemingly impossible 
problem of how to create as it were, “instant 
democracy.” The representative assembly 
provides an opportunity to give the people 
of the territory experience in the elective 
process, in enacting laws and administering 
the nation without giving them full re- 
sponsibility and power all at once. As it 
becomes apparent that each new grant of 
power is used responsibly, the governing na- 
tion should increase the powers of the repre- 
sentative assembly and thus gradually bring 
the territory to self-determination by peace- 
ful means. 

May I here insert my complete, unquali- 
fied endorsement of the proposed amend- 
ment of my colleague, Mr. FEIGHAN of the 
United States, who cites his concern and 
vigorously protests the deprivation of once 
free, independent nations which successfully 
attained complete freedom, and have been 
reduced to the status of non-self-governing 
nations by a new colonialism or imperialism. 

Now for my examples—the Philippine 
Islands became independent in 1946 by the 
mutual consent of the Filipinos and the 
Americans after a lengthy process in which 
more and more power was gradually extended 
to a representative Filipino assembly. Today 
the Philippines are a Republic with a work- 
ing democracy, and have an outstanding del- 
egation here in Rio. They also maintain a 
close and friendly relationship with the 
United States. On the other hand Puerto 
Rico rejected independence from the United 
States and chose to become a commonwealth 
in 1952. Puerto Rico has the same autonomy 
in local affairs as one of the United States 
and its citizens are also United States citi- 
zens, but it neither contributes much to the 
Treasury of the United Statesfi nor has vot- 
ing representation in our Congress. The 
Puerto Ricans are free to change their status 
and apply either for full statehood in the 
United States, or to become completely in- 
dependent. Finally, I would point out that 
Alaska has just been made our 49th State 
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and the people of Hawaii are also seeking 
statehood rather than independence. I cite 
these examples, my fellow delegates, to 
demonstrate that the development of rep- 
resentative assemblies in non-self-governing 
territories does not necessarily lead to the 
independence of the territory or become a 
device for the expression of hatred toward 
the governing power if a territory does 
choose independence. Much depends on the 
character of the past relationship between 
the territory and the governing power and 
the compatability of their interests. 

The United States is even beginning the 
processes of self-government on the 2,000 
scattered islands of Micronesia in the South 
Pacific, which we hold under a U. N. trustee- 
ship agreement. Thus far we have given 
the islanders a sense of unity that they 
have never experienced previously. The 
natives of the more than 1,000 Marshall 
Islands govern themselyes under American 
guidance by a system of elected officials and 
a two-house congress, with the upper 
chamber consisting of hereditary nobles. A 
constitution is now being drafted for the 
Ponape district of the Caroline Islands and 
these same things are taking place for the 
first time elsewhere in Micronesia which has 
known only rule by foreign powers for hun- 
dreds of years. The goal of the United States 
is an independent Micronesian federation. 
I might add that the United States has 
even permitted the natives of Okinawa and 
the Bonin Islands to assume a significant 
degree of local self-government even though 
these are strategic trusts which we hold un- 
der the Japanese Peace Treaty and which 
will one day be returned to Japan. 

In conclusion, I would like to stress once 
again what the United States feels to be 
one of the central truths of our time. The 
peoples of the non-self-governing territories 
are demanding self-determination in ever- 
increasing numbers today and if they are 
to develop as democracies rather than as 
totalitarian governments, the Western na- 
tions must speed up the process of laying 
the basis for democracy including the de- 
velopment of responsible representative as- 
semblies. Encouragement from the Inter- 
parliamentary Union could play a significant 
part in increasing the number of such as- 
semblies. I hope this will be one result of 
our meeting here this year. 

And. Mr. President, permit me to take this 

opportunity to express my deep apprecia- 
tion for the courtesies, for the warmth, 
and genuine reception by our Brazilian hosts. 
For me and mine I say—Muito obrigado, 
caros vizinhos (Thank you very much, dear 
neighbors). 


ADDRESS OF HON. KATHARINE Sr. GEORGE, 
MEMBER OF CONGRESS, BEFORE THE INTER- 
PARLIAMENTARY UNION CONFERENCE IN 
BRAZIL, JULY 1958 
Mr. President and fellow delegates, those 

of us who come from the Western Hemi- 

sphere are especially proud and happy to be 
here at the first conference ever to be held 
in one of our great sister Republics of South 

America. The friendship and hospitality of 

the Government and people of Brazil will 

long be remembered by all members of this 

Interparliamentary Union, but especially 

by those members who belong to other Amer- 

ican Republics. 

Again this year we come to the Conference 
fortified by the report of our distinguished 
Secretary General. I have now attended 
three of these conferences, and I am more 
amazed today than ever at this report and 
all that it covers. Almost every detail of 
the history and the politics of the nations 
who are members of this Conference is cov- 
ered. It is true that world history is mov- 
ing with great rapidity today and that some 
extremely significant events have 
since the report was written. At the very 
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opening of the report the Secretary General 
writes: 

“Considering the world situation from the 
point of view of relations between the great 
powers an impression of stability is gained, 
albeit of a superficial nature only. No sign 
can be seen of any sustained rapprochement, 
but neither has any direct initiative been 
taken affecting a status quo which, for the 
time being, the parties concerned seem to 
have tacitly accepted.” 

This situation has changed for the worse 
and it is devoutly to be hoped that out of 
the deliberations of this Conference we can 
achieve a modus vivendi” that will gradu- 
ally bring the nations of the world to a true 
belief that peace cannot be achieved with- 
out understanding and tolerance. All na- 
tions yearn for peace and it is for us who 
are members of this Conference to strive 
mightily for this end. 

The report deals at some length with the 
problems of atomic tests. Here misunder- 
standings still prevail and are perhaps those 
most conducive to disaster. In this field 
real discipline and self control must be cre- 
ated. It is impossible to expect one side to 
abandon tests until positively assured that 
the other side will do likewise. This is a 
poor time and place to indulge in dema- 
goguery, and it was disappointing yesterday 
to hear accusations that the United States 
and Great Britain were threatening to use 
atomic bombs. We know of no such threat, 
but we do know that the present head of 
the Soviet Union said: “We will bury you,” 
to an interviewer from the West. This may 
have been meant as a joke, but some of us 
may not find it very funny. 

The situation in the Middle East is threat- 
ening, but American and British troops are 
in Lebanon and Jordan only because they 
were called upon by those two small and 
free nations for the protection which had 
been promised them in case of need. We 
are taking nothing from Lebanon or Jordan. 
We will not murder people to whom safe 
conducts have been given. We will help 
them to maintain their freedom, at their 
request, because we gave them a solemn 
promise to that effect and we will keep that 
pledge. As to oil interests, it is almost silly 
to mention them. The United States and 
South America have enough petroleum 
products to supply the Free World for years, 
if not centuries, to come. 

The fact that so many nations today are 
mere satellites is disheartening in the ex- 
treme. The report quotes Mr. Spaak in refer- 
ence to NATO in the following words: 

“The day when there were no longer any 
discussions between them would be the day 
when, having accepted one government as 
leader, the other governments would be no 
more than mere satellites—and the alliance 
would have no further reason for existing.” 

Again we are confronted by the fact that 
words do not mean the same thing to all 
people. Even such words as peace and free- 
dom are not the same in all languages. 

Our Secretary General is impartial in his 
thinking and his writing. This, of course, 
brings us sometimes to the philosophy of 
“a plague on both your houses,” which is not 
what we enjoy hearing, even though it may 
be good for the soul. 

This report is a great document not only 
today but for the future when many of us, 
we hope many of a younger generation, will 
read and study it with interest and profit as 
a true and impartial picture of our times. 
The report also includes the preliminary doc- 
uments that make up the agenda that we, in 
this year of grace 1958, considered of the 
greatest importance, 

Since our last conference in London the 
clouds that menace and surround parlia- 
mentary governments all over the world have 
not lifted. On the contrary, they have be- 
come blacker and more dangerous. On that 
occasion I spoke somewhat pessimistically 
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about the future of our parliamentary sys- 
tems. I regret that very little has happened 
since the London Conference to alter any of 
these opinions. One thing did happen, how- 
ever, at our Geneva Conference, which I feel 
was encouraging, and to which I intend to 
address myself at this time. On this occasion 
the Committee on Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tories, presented in the name of the com- 
mittee a resolution on “The Development of 
Representative Assemblies in Non-Self-Gov- 
erning Territories” and this item has been 
put on the agenda for this Conference. Now, 
why can we feel that this resolution is an 
encouraging sign? First, because it shows 
the world that we believe in representative 
government as the ultimate toward which all 
peoples strive. Secondly, because we believe 
that representative government is capable of 
growth and improvement. And this is per- 
haps the most important part of all. Any 
philosophy, whether of government or of any 
other science, that becomes static and in- 
capable of change or growth is destined to 
wither and die. 

Finally, I would recommend to you the 
words of a former President of my country, 
Herbert Hoover, who said recently in Brus- 
sels: x 

We must unceasingly strive by all peace- 
able means to make the world safe for rep- 
resentative government. From representative 
government alone can come respect for your 
dignity as men and women, your flowering 
as individuals, your rights to a rising chance 
in life, to self-expression, and to security 
from sodden uniformity.” 


THE PROBLEMS OF ATOMIC WEAPONS AND 
NUCLEAR TESTS 


(Address by Hon. W. R. Poace, 47th Confer- 
ence, Interparliamentary Union, Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil, July 28, 1958) 

Mr. Chairman, fellow delegates, everyone 
seems to agree that it would be highly desir- 
able for all nations to suspend further atomic 
tests, and indeed to agree to forego the use 
of nuclear weapons. I think we can also 
agree on the desirability of greatly reducing 
and eventually eliminating all of the mili- 
tary establishments of all types and character 
throughout the world. In fact, my own 
country, the United States of America, at 
the close of World War II, demobilized more 
than 10 million men. No nation has ever 
carried out such an extensive demobilization, 
nor has the Soviet Union, the only other 
great power with such a large establishment, 
demobilized to a comparable extent, even 
though more than a dozen years have now 
elapsed. We do not know the exact size of 
the Russian military establishment today, 
but it is undoubtedly comparable, or even 
larger than the establishment of all the 
balance of the world combined. Possibly 
this tremendous manpower is locked up in 
unproductive work, because the communistic 
rulers feel that they do not need to devote 
the skills and labor of this great force for 
the improvement of the standard of living 
of their people. In my country we feel that 
we need to devote the labor and the skill of 
our young men to constructive undertak- 
ings—to the further improvement of the 
standard of living of our people and of all the 
people of the world. 

Indeed, it seems to us that, desirable as it 
may be to limit the testing and the use of 
atomic weapons, it is even more desirable to 
reduce the wasteful use of manpower through 
the maintenance of conventional weapons. 

The United States of America has repeat- 
edly expressed its willingness and desire to 
restrict all types of armaments—both atomic 
and conventional—but no intelligent person 
could expect or want us to abandon any 
weapons without some dependable assurance 
that the U. S. S. R. will do likewise, and will 
do it at the same time. Nor do we ask of the 
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Soviet anything which we are unwilling to 
extend to them. We would no more think 
of asking the U. S. S. R. to accept our unsup- 
ported promises to abandon weapons than we 
would accept their unsupported promises. 

We recognize that the whole buildup of 
men and weapons throughout the world is 
the result of lack of confidence in the sin- 
cerity and good will of our neighbors. We 
hope that the time may soon come when all 
People will feel as secure against their neigh- 
bors as I believe the United States and the 
people of Canada feel, each as regards the 
other, but until that ideal situation arrives, 
there can be no substitute for full and un- 
limited inspection, to assure the compliance 
of mutual promises. Such acceptance of 
mutual inspection is an absolute prerequisite 
to any effective disarmament, or any control 
of either use or testing of atomic or nuclear 
weapons. 

Nor is it any answer to say that one of the 
great powers says that it will forego the use 
of testing of any type of weapons but de- 
mands that its possible victims should ac- 
cept its unsupported promise. This is par- 
ticularly true in the face of a long record of 
the use of force wherever and whenever it 
seemed expedient. And the very refusal to 
accept the principle of unrestricted inspec- 
tion can do nothing but strengthen those 
doubts. 

Let me repeat: the United States of Amer- 
ica welcomes any practicable program of 
mutual control of our reduction in all kinds 
of armaments, but the control must be mu- 
tual. We invite complete inspection of our 
own arms, even of our atomic development, 
but that inspection must be mutual. Nor 
does the United States of America wait until 
it has just completed its annual series of 
atomic tests and then suggest a period of 
suspension of such tests. Such obvious in- 
sincerity can do nothing but increase the 
determination of all other countries to see 
for themselves that all promises are being 
fulfilled. 

Mr. Chairman, it is not my desire to em- 
phasize or widen this mistrust, but I feel 
that the people of the world should clearly 
understand that mere words will never take 
the place of deeds. There have been charges 
of aggression hurled at my country and at 
Great Britain at this very Conference. These 
charges stem from the fact that the two 
great powers have carried out their commit- 
ments to protect two small nations from de- 
struction. Of course, we recognize that it 
would have been far more desirable had the 
United Nations gone to the protection of 
these small countries, but the very people 
who condemn us have stood in the way and 
refused to allow action by the United Na- 
tions. The United States and Great Britain 
stand ready, as we have always stood, to 
move out of Lebanon and out of Jordan any 
day the Soviet is willing to let the United 
Nations protect these lands. Did Russia 
make any such offer when she moved troops 
into Hungary? Let the small nations of 
the world judge the large powers by their 
actions, not their words, and let the small 
nations recognize that it is the military 
power, and especially the atomic power, of 
the United States of America, which stands 
between them And the type of aggression we 
have witnessed in Korea and Vietnam. We 
of the United States will not impose our rule 
on anyone. Ask our neighbors. Ask Can- 
ada. Ask Cuba. We want to hold no people 
under our control. Ask the Philippines. We 
want to engage in no armament or atomic 
race. We want to beat our swords into plow- 
shares but we can only do so when we know 
that others are doing likewise. 

We challenge the sincere cooperation of 
the U. S. S. R. to join in a real, completely in- 
spected program of disarmament. We will 
meet you halfway, but we have no intention 
of disarming ourselves without absolute as- 
surance that others are doing likewise. 
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THE PRINCIPLES GOVERNING THE INVESTMENT 
or FOREIGN PRIVATE OR GOVERNMENTAL 
CAPITAL IN COUNTRIES IN Process OF ECO- 
NOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

(Speech delivered by Hon. Henry O. TALLE, 
Iowa, before Interparliamentary Union 
Conference, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, July 26, 
1958) 

We are gathered today to consider basic 
issues relating to the role of foreign invest- 
ment in economic development. I submit 
that the most direct and significant point 
of reference for the formulation of a set of 
principles of foreign investment is to be 
found in the last four words of the topic of 
this session. The principles we arrive at 
will depend in large measure upon our un- 
derstanding and interpretation of the phrase 
“process of economic development.” 

There is the totalitarian road to develop- 
ment. Countries that follow this path seek 
to advance industrially at the expense of the 
freedom and liberties of their peoples. 
Through propaganda, subversion, and more 
recently, through ostensibly favorable credit 
terms, they pursue international policies de- 
signed to weaken and undermine the inde- 
pendent sovereignty of other nations. 

Very different is the democratic process of 
development based on individual freedom to 
work, to spend, to save, and to invest. With 
the demands of modern life and unsettled 
world conditions, the governments of demo- 
cratic countries have come to play a much 
larger role than in earlier periods in pro- 
moting economic progress. But this role 
continues to be nourished in the traditions of 
free institutions. 

All countries, from the most industrially 
advanced to the relatively backward, are 
confronted with the problem of obtaining an 
adequate supply of savings for capital ex- 
pansion, without which economic progress 
is not possible. It is to the interest of all 
the nations of the Free World, since they are 
economically interdependent, that favorable 
conditions are created for tapping the sources 
of savings at home and abroad with which to 
assure economic growth. These conditions 
must meet the varying needs of countries 
in different stages of development. 

The foreign economic policies and pro- 
grams of the United States recognize the 
importance both of the principle of inter- 
dependence and the principle of diversity of 
countries in various stages of economic de- 
velopment. 

In the interests of our own economy and 
those of the rest of the Free World, we have 
endeavored to stimulate foreign investment 
through such a governmentally owned cor- 
poration as the Export-Import Bank. Our 
oldest public institution in this field, it has 
loaned over $9 billion for development pur- 
poses in more than 50 countries. These 
loans, both to private borrowers and govern- 
ments, have helped finance on a sound busi- 
ness basis, mutually beneficial to borrower 
and lender, power-generating installations, 
transportation facilities, manufacturing 
plants, and the extraction industries. Only 
recently, the lending authorization of the 
Export-Import Bank was increased by $2 
billion. 

The United States is proud of the role it 
has played in promoting the flow of foreign 
investment through its participation in the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, and in strengthening the in- 
ternational currency system through its 
membership in the International Monetary 
Fund. The World Bank has successfully 
promoted the international flow of capital 
for productive projects either by lending 
funds directly, guaranteeing loans made by 
others, or by participating in such loans. 
The gross total of loans that the bank has 
made to 46 countries amounts to $3.5 
billion. 

Closely affiliated with the World Bank is 
the International Finance Corporation. It 
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was established in 1956 to overcome two 
limitations on the bank's ability to finance 
& greater number of private development 
projects: The lack of equity investment in 
projects, and the requirement that loans 
made to a private firm be guaranteed by the 
government of its country. With the re- 
moval of these obstacles, the International 
Finance Corporation aims to demonstrate 
that soundly conceived private investment 
projects in less developed areas can be sum- 
ciently attractive to stimulate a much larger 
fiow of private capital into these areas. 

About a year ago, the United States set 
up the Development Loan Fund to extend 
long-range financing to underdeveloped 
countries. The Fund is not in competition 
with private investment, nor is it competing 
with the Export-Import Bank and the 
World Bank. It aims to facilitate the 
financing of meritorious developmental proj- 
ects that have difficulty in obtaining the 
necessary funds. Many of the less devel- 
oped countries have a limited capacity to 
service dollar loans on the terms required by 
the International Bank and the Export- 
Import Bank. Under the more flexible 
terms of the Loan Fund, repayments can be 
made in local currencies as well as dollars. 
It can operate with greater flexibility not 
only because it recognizes the necessity of 
repayments in terms of local currencies, but 
because it can also finance either private or 
governmental projects on an adjustable 
basis for as long as 40 years. 

This brief review of the major govern- 
mental programs to stimulate the flow of 
investment into developmental projects 
serves to remind us that a variety of finan- 
cial tools, public and private, has been 
proved necessary to meet diverse capital 
needs. But experience has also shown that 
in the interests of all of the countries of the 
Free World it is imperative that the economic 
growth of the underdeveloped areas be ac- 
celerated. Such advance depends not only 
on the readiness of the more industrialized 
nations to expand the flow of capital to 
these areas, but also on what the peoples of 
these countries do for themselves. Their 
progress depends on the adoption of meas- 
ures which would encourage investment 
from inside as well as from outside the 
country. 

I have in mind control of inflation, plan- 
ning for balanced economic growth and ad- 
ministrative and legislative actions that per- 
mit the inflow of capital equipment and 
services—and the outflow of reasonable earn- 
ings. 

The technically less advanced countries ap- 
preciate more than ever before the impor- 
tance of capital investment in promotion of 
economic progress. They frequently place 
their main hope for such progress on the 
obtaining of capital from abroad. But the 
flow of capital depends on the existence of 
certain basic political and social conditions 
without which private investment cannot 
operate. In addition, capital requires tech- 
nical and managerial skills for effective uti- 
lization, a working force that is adaptable to 
changes in technology, and the development 
of adequate marketing and credit institu- 
tions. 

The more advanced industrial nations 
must also provide more favorabie conditions 
for expanding the role of private domestic 
investment in underdeveloped areas. The 
United States has taken a number of steps 
in this direction. These include the main- 
tenance of information and counseling serv- 
ices for potential investors, as well as 
strengthened Government staffs overseas 
equipped to understand the importance of 
foreign investment. The International Co- 
operation Administration which provides in- 
surance against loss arising from inconverti- 
bility of local currency earnings, expropria- 
tion, and war risks, has been steadily expand- 
ing its guaranty program. The Government 
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has also negotiated an increasing number of 
bilateral treaties designed to protect more 
adequately the interests of private investors. 
It has also provided tax incentives for over- 
seas investment, although more can be done 
in this field. 

In closing, I should like to refer briefly 
to the draft resolution relating to the agenda 
for this session. The recent events in the 
Middle East point up all the more the need 
for strengthening the economies of under- 
developed areas, especially those which have 
recently achieved their independence. The 
draft resolution calls upon the parliaments to 
adopt the principle of multilateral financing 
of long-term development projects of under- 
developed nations as against such financing 
on a bilateral basis. The implications of 
Resolution No. 3 are far reaching. The pro- 
posal involves the establishment of another 
international organization with subscription 
of a substantial amount of funds by many 
different countries. There are many practical 
difficulties in the creation of additional in- 
stitutions for multilateral financing, which 
require further study if we are to build 
solidly. Also, may I remind you that there 
are many experts in the field of foreign in- 
vestment, including many in the countries 
receiving investments, who are equally con- 
vinced that in the present stage of assistance 
to underdeveloped areas the bilateral ap- 
proach has so much merit that it should not 
deliberately be consigned to a place of sec- 
ondary importance, as is implied in the draft 
resolution before us. I, therefore, suggest 
for your consideration that this resolution 
be modified to provide for further study of 
the subject. 

TRANSLATION OF THE SPEECH DELIVERED BY 

MADAME NGO DINH-NHU, VIETNAM, GENERAL 

DEBATE JULY 24, 1958 


Mr. President, ladies, gentlemen, it is a par- 
ticularly pleasant duty for me to bring to 
this platform, in the name of the Vietnamese 
delegation, the expression of our gratitude to 
the Brazilian group for the warm and cordial 
welcome they have extended to us. Our grati- 
tude is the more profound because we accept 
that welcome not simply as a gesture of 
courtesy, but as a new expression of gener- 
ous and active friendship which the Brazilian 
people continue to show for faraway Free 
Vietnam, for her efforts and for her courage. 

Certainly we Vietnamese who wish to live 
in freedom, independence, and peace need a 
great deal of courage, effort, and sacrifice. 
In a world such as that just so well described 
by the Secretary-General in his report, 
where man finds his share of hope constantly 
menaced by anguish and terror; in an Asia 
of which we Vietnamese well understand that 
we are an integral part and in which geog- 
raphy has placed us at one of the most 
sensitive points each one of us must know 
how to face up to destiny. 

I have just said that it is Asia which I 
know best, by our Asian community of expe- 
rience, of ideals, and of destiny. Speaking 
of Asia through what I know of Vietnam is 
not, I believe, greatly limiting to that sub- 
ject. For, the resurgence of the masses of 
Asian peoples now coming to play an active 
role in the course of human events—is this 
not one of the most salient facts of the 
twentieth century? The peace and pros- 
perity of the world, the special concern of 
this conference—do they not depend in large 
part upon the solutions to the problems of 
these masses? 

And these masses, once political independ- 
ence has been gained or regained, are ex- 
tremely impatient to make up for their 
technical, and consequently economic and 
social, lag. 

What an impassioned undertaking and 
how immense it is, when we remember that 
most of our countries are not only one, but 
two, technical and industrial revolutions be- 
hind time—that of the nineteenth century 
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as well as that which is now being realized 
in the atomic domain. The internal awak- 
ening of these masses does not manifest 
itself without profoundly influencing the 
political regimes of the Asian peoples. Some, 
as Tacit would say, rush headlong into sla- 
very, believing they will find greatness in 
servitude. Together with most of the others, 
Vietnam is striving to open for herself a nar- 
row path between an anarchic liberalism and 
the totalitarian menace—a menace which is 
very real because, from international peace- 
ful coexistence, totalitarianism during this 
past year has, by infiltration through the 
many fissures in the democratic regimes, ex- 
panded to an internal coexistence. 

This has not come about without pro- 
voking varied and sometimes violent re- 
actions in the countries victim to this mas- 
sive political penetration. Admittedly dif- 
ferent in their expressions, these reactions 
often revolve about a same theme: How to 
achieve a democracy which is capable of 
constructing our economies while at the 
same time defending itself against totali- 
tarian temptations. 

In practice this leads us immediately to 
another subject of great concern—extremely 
important in the measure that it is in- 
volved in the effort for solution to the pre- 
viously mentioned problem of maintain- 
ing a viable democracy in the areas subject 
to great internal and external pressures: 
This is the subject of the aid of economically 
more favored countries to economically un- 
derdeveloped countries. In consideration 
of this, I believe we must not confuse the 
two kinds of underdeveloped countries. 
There are, indeed, countries in which de- 
velopment has simply been thwarted for a 
time, as, for example, by war. This is the 
case of certain Western countries. But 
there are also countries, such as most of 
those in Asia, which are basically underde- 
veloped, totally devoid of any economic and 
industrial substructure. To liken the latter 
to the former and to apply to them the same 
methods is to risk rendering the generous 
aid of our friends less effective. 

Vietnam, following the examples of her 
elders in Asian democracy and with the 
help of her friends, is putting her best efforts 
into the struggle on all fronts to defend 
the principle of democracy founded on the 
concept that each man has a soul, that is 
to say a goal to attain and an equal right 
to pursue it in freedom. In practice, par- 
ticularly in the existing social context of 
Asia, there exists, however, a certain gap 
between the economic and social reality, 
which tends toward planning and collective 
organization, and its political and judicial 
expression which has remained individualis- 
tic along the liberal lines of the 19th cen- 
tury. It is perhaps this which explains the 
present paralysis of the free countries in the 
face of totalitarian infiltration. 

To bridge in a certain measure this gap, 
and with the goal of reinvesting the demo- 
cratic movement with an indispensable dy- 
namism, the Interpaliamentary Union will 
perhaps best serve and democracy 
if, true to its origins, it leaves the role of 
political compromise and bargaining to the 
United Nations, in order itself to be essenti- 
ally the high moral authority, integral de- 
pository for the ideal of human liberty, and 
promoter of new democratic formulas 
adapted to the new world. 

These are the thoughts, perhaps bold, 
which are inspired to me by the current 
events of the world. In submitting them 
to your sympathetic consideration, I in- 
voke the sign under which I came to this 
platform, that of friendliness and under- 
standing. 

TRANSLATION OF THE SPEECH DELIVERED BY 
Mme. NAZLI TLABAR, TURKEY 

Mr. -Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, I 

am sure that you would all agree that one 
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cannot help a feeling of holiday in this 
beautiful country, where Brazilian hospi- 
tality is to blame. But alas as parliamen- 
tarlans we are not paid by our people to 
forget, but to remember our troubles and 
try to do something about them—it can 
be said: What can be done here by repre- 
sentatives of assemblies who differ so much? 
But for those who believe that the human 
spirit has a tendency to freedom and de- 
cency, for those who believe that there are 
powers of ingenuity, faith and endurance 
that no one can resist, and for those who 
believe that because of all this peace is 
bound to come no matter how difficult some 
may make it, a lot can be done. And because 
I am one of those who finds strength in 
believing I will let my thoughts freely flow 
on the subjects that have been discussed 
here today. Who knows they may seed and 
bear fruit? Isn't that what we are all here 
for. 

The delegate of our host country opened 
the debate yesterday with an eloquent 
speech, specially stressing that his country 
believes in peaceful coexistence among all 
peoples on the principle of self determina- 
tion. I couldn't agree more, we are all for 
the principle of self determination, as long 
as this determination is free from all out- 
side pressure and as long as it is applied to 
minorities as well as majorities—I have al- 
ways envisaged coexistence in Europe be- 
tween a federated Europe and a liberated 
Russia. Why should that not be possible 
some day? 

All of us here seem to wish that problems 
should be solyed by peaceful means, but 
how sad it is that some find it more con- 
venient to eliminate in a horrible manner 
those that are in their way. Yet some day, 
these same men will be sitting among us 
discussing with us, how lasting peace can 
be preserved. Surely this is not what my 
colleagues mean, when they speak of the 
establishment of a rule of law. 

A lot has been said on the crisis in the 
Middle East. My friends have already firmly 
stressed at the council meeting that Turkey 
has no intention, by any means to take any 
action that would aggravate the already grave 
situation in this area. 

We consider nationalism a perfectly 
healthy and natural movement which we un- 
derstand and sympathize as long as it is 
not twisted into wrong channels to suit 
the imperialist ambitions of others. We 
believe that nothing can set back true na- 
tionalism more than it should be thus per- 
verted. 

We believe that the military support given 
to Lebanon and Jordan was necessary to 
safeguard peace in the area. We welcome 
the action. In the light of the brutal over- 
throwing of the legal government of Iraq, 
Britain and the United States could have not 
failed to respond to a plea for assistance from 
those small countries whose independence 
was threatened by those whose resources and 
powers are so much larger. The decision is 
in accordance with the U. N. Charter, fur- 
thermore the United States and Britain 
should be considered morally bound to take 
such action, as they were legally invited by 
legally elected governments. 

We would welcome an international police 
force, of course, but as long as the right of 
veto is there, how bright are our chances of 
success? 

The question of summit talks continues 
to create a sort of psychological confusion 
in the Free World although in reality al- 
most nobody seems to be opposed in prin- 
ciple to summit talks. It would, of course, 
be utterly naive to believe in the merits of 
having these talks just for the sake of hav- 
ing them. But after careful preparations of 
the agenda, if such discussions are to take 
place, we believe that representatives of all 
nations concerned, big or small, should be 
invited to take part. As the peace and wel- 
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fare of our world does not belong to the 
strong only, but to all of us. And certainly 
the easy method of making concessions on 
the shoulders of smaller nations will no 
more be accepted or tolerated by them. I will 
not dwell long on the question of disarma- 
ment and the dangers confronting our Free 
World today, as Turkey's peace-loving and 
constructive attitude vis-a-vis these ques- 
tions is well known. We earnestly hope that 
effective control can be established, so that 
total disarmament, the hope of millions and 
millions can at last come true. 

Before I end my too-short speech I would 
like to congratulate the eloquent and charm- 
ing delegate from Vietnam on her realistic 
speech. I totally agree with her, that this 
body should stick to its principles and leave 
all compromises to the U. N. In this nuclear 
age, I still believe that there is a tremen- 
dous power in ideals, more power than in 
the poor words with which we seek to im- 
prison them. * * * If this body arms itself 
with such potential power and firmly fights 
every falsification of it, then it will be ren- 
dering the best and even most practical serv- 
ice to the peoples of the world. 

I believe that this is a decisive period in 
our evolution when the whole future may 
hang in the balance, when even small hap- 
penings now, may tip the scale one way or 
the other. History is calling on us and 
the forces of freedom cannot refuse to heed 
its appeal. 

May our joint efforts and deliberations at 
this conference guide us to the right solu- 
tions in the best interests of mankind. 

Thank you. 


REPRESENTATIVE HAL HOLMES 


The SPEAKER. Under previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Washington (Mr. Petty] is recognized 
for 30 minutes. 

Mr. PELLY, Mr. Speaker, it is appro- 
priate that in the closing days of the 
85th Congress that there be spread on 
the Record something of the feeling of 
regret that is shared by Members of 
both sides of the aisle that the gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. HOLMES] 
has declared his intention to retire from 
Congress; and in this connection I would 
like to say two things: first, that it is 
with a personal sense of loss that Mem- 
bers like myself who hope to return in 
the future view the gentleman’s retire- 
ment, and secondly, it is very definitely 
a loss to the Congress and to the Nation 
and the people of the Fourth Congres- 
sional District of the State of Wash- 
ington that the gentleman is not 
returning. 

Mr. Speaker, it is natural to measure 
success by something concrete. We find 
it easier to point to definite achieve- 
ments that can be felt and seen. As a 
yardstick in the Congressional District of 
the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
HotMeEs] as maybe in no other Congress- 
man’s district, the evidence as to the 
effort and service of Congressional work 
is evident. Few Members of Congress 
realize this fact and certainly because 
of the inordinate modesty of the gentle- 
man, few of his constituents have rea- 
lized that the Yakima project which 
includes the irrigation and river devel- 
opment programs in the gentleman’s 
district is the most extensive and success- 
ful development of its size in America. 
The wealth that comes out of the soil in 
the way of products as I understand, 
since this development started exceeds 
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$1 billion and some of the projects 
have already paid off and others are 
in the process of returning to the Fed- 
eral Government the investment that 
yas made in them. Much of this, along 
with much of the Columbia River Basin’s 
multipurpose development projects are 
due to his persistent, although incon- 
spicuous, efforts. 

As those of us who have worked with 
the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
Houmes] know only too well, he has 
quietly, and as I have already said, all 
too modestly met the responsibilities of 
his office and as a result he has been a 
great asset to his District in a very con- 
crete and tangible way. But, Mr. Speak- 
er, the intangible public service of our 
friend and colleague as a member of the 
Ways and Means Committee and in his 
general service to the Nation as a Mem- 
ber of the House, in value is beyond cal- 
culation. The conscientious efforts that 
he has put into legislation for the general 
good both in committee and in the House 
is something that will never be adequate- 
ly recognized and only those who have 
worked with him day in and day out will 
fully appreciate. 

Mr. Speaker, in terms of high principle, 
intellectual ability and conscientious- 
ness, our friend and colleague has gained 
a position of respect enjoyed by few 
Members during his long service. 

Personally, if I am fortunate and re- 
turn next year, I shall miss his presence 
in this Chamber, but in any event I shall 
carry with me real gratitude for the help 
given me by him when I first came to 
Congress and for his cooperation which 
I have always had since that time. As I 
say, I shall always be personally indebted 
to the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
HoLmes] for his help and likewise for his 
friendship. Certainly we of the Wash- 
ington State delegation have enjoyed the 
association with him, and likewise let me 
say that my wife and I are going to miss 
his charming wife, Margaret, who is, of 
course, beloved and warmly regarded 
along with her husband by so many 
other Members and their wives. 

In the future I shall have one advan- 
tage over many of my colleagues, in that 
my home will be close to Ellensburg 
where the Holmes family lives. As such, 
I anticipate many opportunities to visit 
and to continue the association of six 
memorable years in Congress. Mean- 
while, however, I join with others in say- 
ing well done” to a person of great abil- 
ity and character, a person whose friend- 
ship means a great deal. I join, Mr. 
Speaker, in wishing our colleague well 
and in all too inadequate words add my 
tribute to his splendid service to the peo- 
ple of his district and of our Nation. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, sev- 
eral of our colleagues will not seek re- 
election this fall. Amongst them is our 
good friend, Hat Hotmes, who is com- 
pleting his 16th year as a Member of 
this House. He has served his State 
and Nation with distinction in this body, 
and all of us who have served with him 
will be sorry to see him leave. We shall 
miss his good judgment, counsel, and ad- 
vice. We shall also miss his friendliness 
and willingness to be helpful. 

Few, if any, have excelled him in his 
devotion to the duties of his office. His 
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attendance record at his committee 
meetings and at the sessions of the 
House is almost a perfect one. He has 
been a most conscientious Member of 
this body and has worked hard at his 
assignments. No problem or task was 
too difficult for him to undertake. 

The problems of the people of his 
district were, of course, given his spe- 
cial attention. No Representative served 
his people more effectively than did Hau 
Hotmes. One has only to visit his Dis- 
trict to see the results of his contribu- 
tions to the welfare of his area. 

Leaving with Hat will be his lovely 
and devoted wife, Margaret. Much of 
the credit for our colleague’s distin- 
guished record must be attributed to her. 
She has been a true helpmate. These 
are two wonderful people and I want 
to wish them continued success and hap- 
piness in the years ahead. 

Mr. MACK of Washington. It was 
with great regret that I learned several 
months ago that our colleague, HAL 
HOLMEs, was not going to stand for re- 
election. 

In the 16 years Hat Hotmes has been 
in Congress he and his good wife, Mar- 
garet, have become institutions in all 
Congressional circles. They have won 
niches of affection in our heart and the 
admiration of our minds. 

To his colleagues of Washington State 
Hat Hoitmes always has been a source 
of sound advice. 

I can recall no Congressman in my 
time who has accomplished so much for 
our State and the Pacific Northwest, 
its development and prosperity and 
therefore the happiness and well-being 
of its people. Many of the power dam 
facilities and the defense installations 
of eastern Washington were “his ba- 
bies.“ He sponsored and he fought 
them through committees and Congress 
until these became realities. 

Hat Hotmes is a most modest man, 
a quality unusual in politicians. He 
never sings his own praises or tells of 
his accomplishments. His friends know 
these were many and important. 

Hal. Hoitmes has been diligent and 
faithful. He has one of the best at- 
tendance records in the Congress. His 
mind is filled with a fund of informa- 
tion on many legislative subjects ac- 
quired by long study and a retentive 
memory. He expresses himself color- 
fully, clearly, and effectively. It is a 
joy to listen to him expound on national 
issues and problems. He has made his 
information available readily and will- 
ingly to all of us, and for this I know 
others are most grateful. Hat HOLMES 
has been one of our soundest and most 
reliable advisers. 

I wish Hat were not retiring from 
Congress, but he is. I want him and 
his wife, Margaret, to know that all our 
best wishes go with them and will follow 
them, as will our hopes for their health 
and happiness. 

Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
pleasure for me to join my colleagues in 
paying tribute to Han HOLMES. We came 
to Congress at the same time 16 years ago. 
It has been a real pleasure to serve with 
Har. His understanding of the varied 
legislation that has passed through this 
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Chamber during that time has been tre- 
mendous and his council has been sought 
and appreciated by all of us. 

Hat was devoted to his job—both as a 
high ranking member of the great Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means and to the 
multiple measures that affected his dis- 
trict, his State, the Nation and the 
world. His record of attendance was 
one of the very best. 

I, too, want to pay my respect to his 
lovely wife, Margaret, who has gathered 
to her heart so many friends here in 
Washington and who has been such a 
great asset to Hau in all his activities. 
May God bless them and be with them 
always. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, 
the Congress is going to miss the gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr, HOLMES] 
when he does not return next year. His 
service began with the 78th Congress, 
the same time that I came here, and a 
warm friendship between us started im- 
mediately. His quiet manner, his gentle 
kindliness, and his high sense of humor 
won him many friends who all regret 
his decision not to seek reelection. In 
addition to his other traits he has a keen 
and analytical mind which brought much 
wisdom to the discussions of the great 
Committee on Ways and Means on which 
he served. 

Mrs. Auchincloss and I wish him and 
his delightful wife, Margaret, all of the 
best in the days to come, and we hope 
they will return to Washington once in 
a while to nourish a friendship that 
means much to us. 

Mr.McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to join with my colleagues in paying 
tribute to one of the great Members of 
this legislative membership, the Honor- 
able Hat HOoLMES, of Washington. 

Hal. is a great American—a gentleman 
and a scholar in every respect. I am 
proud to say that he and his gracious 
wife are close friends of the MeGregors, 
and I sincerely wish them every happi- 
ness in their retirement. 

Mr. HOLMES. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
thank my colleagues for these fine words. 

During my 16 years as a Representa- 
tive in Congress from the Fourth District 
of Washington I have known many 
friends. It is these friends and the many 
people I have known and personally 
worked with throughout my service in 
the Congress that I will miss. This body 
is a body of great men, dedicated men 
who work hard for their respective dis- 
tricts and their country. It has been 
a privilege to serve with you. 

I can only say, thank you, and I wish 
you all good luck and extend my best 
wishes to you all. 


HON. DAVID WILLIAMS 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentlewoman from 
Massachusetts [Mrs. ROGERS] is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, it gives me great pleasure that 
the Honorable David Williams, a judge 
who lives in Concord, in my District, was 
elected unanimously at the Disabled 
American Veterans convention to be 
their commander for the next year. He 
will bring a great fund of information 
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and a tremendous amount of zeal to 
furthering the cause of the disabled vet- 
erans. He has dedicated his life to help- 
ing the veterans, disabled and otherwise, 
for many years. He is a very fine sol- 
dier and veteran and a constituent of 
whom I and hundreds of others are very 
proud. I shall talk more of him tomor- 
row. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope so much that the 
avalanche of bills that have passed 
and, that with so many billions being 
given to almost every group in the coun- 
try a little bill of mine, H. R. 8424, to 
give a little group at the Capitol the 
benefit of subscribing to retirement 
benefits that passed the House unani- 
mously and is now pending in the Sen- 
ate, will be passed before we adjourn. 
It would be incredible to me that that 
bill could be pigeonholed and have to 
wait for another year. It is a most de- 
serving and righteous bill. It would be 
punitive not to pass it. I hope Members 
will ask the other body with me to pass 
it. 


THE CASE FOR AN INTER- 
AMERICAN BANK 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. Sms! is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, since the 
midthirties there has been consistent de- 
mand for an Inter-American Bank de- 
signed to promote trade and improve the 
prosperity of the nations of the Western 
Hemisphere. Unfortunately for those 
who believe that such a bank would serve 
a favorable purpose, the United States 
has consistently refused any financial 
support for the proposal. Significantly, 
however, with the current reappraisal 
of the United States policies toward our 
neighbor republics in this hemisphere 
the proposal for an Inter-American 
Bank has again come forward and it 
may now receive greater attention than 
in previous years. 

Over the years our Government has 
argued that there is already sufficient 
investment capital available, public and 
private, to insure development in Cen- 
tral and South America at the optimum 
rate. Since Vice President Nrxon’s ill- 
fated trip there has been a growing be- 
lief that we have been deficient in meet- 
ing special Latin American needs and 
desires. Dr. Milton Eisenhower, upon 
his return from Central America, ex- 
pressed the opinion that our Government 
must become more positive in extending 
economic assistance to Latin America. 
Against this background is the fact that 
the administration has recently pro- 
posed a regional institution for the Mid- 
dle East. Obviously, now the United 
States is in an awkward position unless 
it supports an institution in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

It is not generally known, but there is 
little trade between the Latin American 
countries. They do not buy and sell in 
quantity to each other. It is logical to 
suppose that the existence of a hemi- 
sphere bank would encourage more com- 
merce between the nations of the hemi- 
sphere. It could lead to greater trust 
and confidence in each other and the 
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United States. Such an institution 
could help to overcome the feeling 
among Latin American nations that the 
United States tries to dominate them, 
if not for selfish reasons, then at least 
by the exercise of overcautious pater- 
nalism. It could strengthen the feeling 
of dignity and equality and help to di- 
rect nationalism into constructive chan- 
nels. It should show clearly the good 
motives of the United States in lending 
a friendly hand to establish and support 
an institution which if properly man- 
aged can be of real assistance in devel- 
oping material and human resources in 
Central and South America. Such a 
Bank could even be the first step in has- 
tening the processes of economic inte- 
gration which already is being talked 
about and which may become of real 
importance in the future. Presumably, 
the institution would be more sensitive 
than present facilities to special needs 
such as housing, education, and health, 
which are so necessary for well-balanced 
development. 

A part of the reluctance which has 
been shown by this country in aiding 
the creation of a hemisphere bank un- 
doubtedly is due to the fact that already 
we are a major participant in a number 
of international banking institutions and 
the fear that the creation of an institu- 
tion peculiar for this hemisphere would 
lead to requests for similar institutions 
for other specific regions of the world. 
I submit that we have a particular in- 
terest in this hemisphere and its people. 
They are our closest neighbors and our 
stanch friends. This hemisphere can be 
very largely self-sustaining once it is 
properly developed. The prosperity of 
the Western Hemisphere means con- 
tinued prosperity for the United States. 
We have direct and compelling reasons 
to stand by and strengthen our neigh- 
bors in the Western Hemisphere. The 
establishment of an Inter-American 
Bank is sufficiently important for the 
project to stand on its own feet. It is 
justified in my opinion without regard 
to our participation in other banks and 
could not be held to create a precedent 
for similar participation in other area 
banks. I consider it a long-overdue 
step. 


SESQUICENTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY 
OF ESTABLISHMENT OF CATHO- 
LIC ARCHDIOCESES IN AMERICA 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Green] is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to thank the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack] 
for his kindly mention of Philadelphia 
Catholics’ early contribution to America 
along with fellow members of the faith 
in Baltimore, Boston, New York, and 
Louisville. With justifiable Yankee 
pride he speaks of the atmosphere of 
tolerance Roger Williams set up in his 
Rhode Island haven. Williams knew 
bigotry and oppression and it taught him 
tolerance. In like manner the founder 
of the Pennsylvania colony had been a 
religious refugee in Holland. William 
Penn and his Society of Friends made 
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Penn’s Woods a religious sanctuary for 
Europeans of all sects who were suffer- 
ing persecution because of their way of 
looking up to God. 

As a result our State provided refuge 
for many followers of Peter Memno and 
other Germans whose descendants have 
become known as the Pennsylvania 
Dutch. A Catholic mission was located 
at Ivy Mills as early as 1729 and Phila- 
delphians can still worship in Old St. 
Joseph’s at Fourth and Willings Alley, 
founded by Jesuits in 1733. 

As history well records, Catholics have 
made contributions to all important 
events including the signing of the Dec- 
laration of Independence and the wars in 
which our Nation has been engaged. 
Where our national welfare has been at 
stake they served as Americans, not as 
Catholics. 

There are monuments of Christianity 
that have been erected by the early 
pioneers who brought the cross to the 
new continent. The padres who left 
their picturesque little missions on our 
west coast forsook the relative comforts 
of Spain to blaze a new spiritual trail on 
the new continent. As our east coast be- 
came colonized men brought their reli- 
gion with them. The colony of Mary- 
land was named for the Mother of 
Christ. It was a Catholic settlement and 
it is noteworthy that Lord Baltimore 
guided through the Assembly of Mary- 
land the famous Act of Toleration of 
1649. 

To quote the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts about our own Quaker City: 

All of us know well that toleration de- 
pends on more than legislative acts. It 
demands charity, love, one toward another. 
The people of the archdiocese of Philadelphia 
learned this lesson well. When Bishop Mich- 
ael Egan laid the first cornerstone in that 
great city, he was met by sporadic outbursts 
of bigotry. The Catholic people, under the 
leadership of such bishops as the strong 
James Fenwick, the saintly John Newman, 
and the unruffled Patrick Ryan, provided an 
antidote. During the plagues of the 18th 
and 19th centuries and even during the 
great influenza epidemic of 1918, the priests 
and sisters cared for the sick indiscrimi- 
nately. During the Civil War many com- 
munities of sisters braved the battlefields 
to care for the wounded. A monument to 
their memory stands here in Washington. 

In the 20th century it was Denis Car- 
dinal Dougherty who began to strengthen 
organized charity in the archdioceses. Now 
the 1,400,000 Catholics of Philadelphia, under 
the wise and scholarly administration of 
Archbishop John O Hara, display an enviable 
record: 14 general hospitals; 6 sanitariums; 
17 asylums for orphans and infants; 14 
homes for the aged; and 5 protective insti- 
tutions; all open to the public. This work 
is only an example of what the Catholic 
people throughout the entire country are 
doing to care for the needs of their fellow 
men. 

A recent publication of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, entitled 
“The State and Nonpublic Schools,” begins 
with this statement: 

“Nonpublic educational institutions are 
and have always been a significant part of 
the Nation's total educational resources. 
These institutions serve millions of Ameri- 
can youth and adults each year. They play 
an enormous role in transmitting our cul- 
tural heritage and enriching it. They make 
contributions at all levels of education and 
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in all areas. They exert a tremendous in- 
fluence in fashioning the American way of 
life.” 

This paragraph states well the contribu- 
tion of private schools to the Nation, and 
it is no secret that many of these schools 
belong to the Catholic school system. In 
each of the celebrating archdioceses Catho- 
lic education has always been a major con- 
cern, 


As the eastern seaboard population 
has swelled, Philadelphia’s growth has 
kept pace and Catholic expansion has 
been proportionate. This is shown in 
the establishment of parishes. I name 
herewith a few of the early churches 
and then enumerate those either situa- 
ted in or serving my constituerts, giv- 
ing the date of founding: 

Early before the Revolutionary War: 1729, 
Ivy Mills Mission (near Chester); 1733, St. 
Joseph's; 1763, St. Mary’s. 

After the Revolutionary War: North of 
Girard Avenue and east of Broad Street: 1833, 
St. Michael’s (Second Street); 1842, St. 
Peter's; 1843, St. Stephen's; 1845, St. 
Joachim’s; 1845, St. Ann’s; 1849, St. Domi- 
nic’s; 1850, St. Malachy’s; 1865, St. Edward's; 
1870, Maternity of Blessed Virgin Mary; 1872, 
St. Veronica's; 1873, Visitation; 1882, Nativity 
of Blessed Virgin Mary; 1884, St. Leo's; 1889, 
Our Lady of Mercy; 1889, St. Bonaventure's; 
1890, Presentation of Blessed Virgin Mary; 
1892, St. John Cantius’; 1899, Ascension; 1911, 
Mater Dolorosa; 1911, St. Cecelia's; 1914, Our 
Lady of Pompeii; 1916, St. Henry’s; 1917, Our 
Lady of Consolation; 1919, St. Bartholomew's; 
1919, St. Joan of Arc; 1920, St. William's; 1922, 
St. Hugh's; 1922, St. Katherine of Sienna; 
1923, St. Martin's; 1923, St. Ambrose; 1927, 
St. Matthew's; 1927, St. Bernard’s; 1928, St. 
Timothy’s; 1928, Holy Innocents’; 1928, Res- 
urrection; 1950, St. Christopher's; 1954, Our 
Lady of Ransom; 1955, St. Jerome's; 1958, Our 
Lady of Calvary. 


Freedom of worship is among the most 
important privileges guaranteed by the 
Bill of Rights. It was spawned in a pe- 
riod of European history when bigotry 
and religious persecution prevailed in 
many European nations. Unwittingly, 
the bigots of Europe assisted greatly in 
the colonization of America. At the in- 
vitation of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, Philadelphia is glad to join 
Baltimore, Boston, New York, and Louis- 
ville in lauding the survival and develop- 
ment of religious tolerance in our 
Nation. 


AGRICULTURAL ACCOMPLISHMENT, 
1953-58 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, this has been 
@ very significant year for American ag- 
riculture and I think it most appropriate 
as this Congress is about to conclude its 
business that we pause and consider 
some of the gains achieved for our farm- 
ers and ranchers. 

We have been blessed throughout most 
of the Nation this year with favorable 
growing conditions. Harvests show signs 
of being the most productive in Ameri- 
ca’s history. We are happy for our 
farmers that this is true. We should 
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always be thankful that ours is a Nation 
of abundance rather than scarcity. 

Yes, our agricultural economy has 
been on the rise. There is no recession 
in agriculture. It has been one of the 
bright spots in our economy this year. 
Prices received by our farmers and 
ranchers are generally well ahead of last 
year and farmers’ income for the first 
6 months of this year showed a re- 
markable increase over last year. 

Too often we let the cries of the critics 
drown out the gains achieved by this 
administration. Let us then take a look 
at some of the agricultural accomplish- 
ments chalked up in the past 5% years: 

AGRICULTURAL ACCOMPLISHMENTS 1953-58 


Surplus commodities which cost $14 billion 
were moved out of storage and into use in 
5 years. Inventory of surpluses has been 
pared from its peak of $8,930,000,000 to 
$7,160,000,000. Overall production and con- 
sumption of most farm products are now 
more nearly in balance than at any time 
since the height of the Korean war. 

REA has helped 988 rural electric and 596 
rural telephone systems since 1953. Electric 
loans last year reached $241 million; tele- 
phone loans are being made at the level of 
about $90 million a year. 

Exports grew from $2.8 billion in 1953 to 
an alltime high of $4.7 billion in fiscal 
1957 and continued at a high level in 1958 
with $4.1 billion in shipments. 

Appropriations for agricultural research 
have been increased by 95 percent since 
1953. 

Repeal of Federal taxes on gasoline used 
in tractors and other machinery saves 
farmers $60 million a year. 

Farmers in 1954 were benefited by the 
largest tax reduction in history. 

Gross farm income in the first half of 1958 
was the highest on record—$13.8 billion. 
Realized net income was at an annual rate 
of $13.3 billion—22 percent above the first 
half of 1957. 

Per capita farm income rose from $838 in 
1950 to $967 in 1957, the second highest on 
record. 

Owner equities rose 7 percent during 
1957 to a peak of $168.4 billion. Farm owner- 
ship is at a record high, and there is a 
smaller proportion of tenants than ever be- 
fore. Farm foreclosures are near an alltime 
record low. 

The standard of living on farms is the 
highest in history, measured in terms of 
electrical appliances, automobiles and other 
conveniences owned by farm families. 

Twenty-seven million acres of farmland 
were taken out of production by the Soil 
Bank in 1958 alone. These acres would have 
otherwise added to our surpluses. In addi- 
tion, participating farmers—while adding to 
their income—are making unprecedented 
strides in the conservation of soil, water, 
forests, and wildlife resources. 

In periods of livestock market gluts, 550 
million pounds of meat and meat products 
worth $225 million were bought for distri- 
bution to school lunch and other eligible 
outiets. Cattle and hog prices were thus 
bolstered. 

Family type farms received loans totaling 
$178 million in 1958 as compared to $130 
million in 1953. Farm ownership loans 
totaled $50.3 million compared to $29.7 mil- 
lion in 1953. 

Insured loans to farmers have averaged 
$315,651,000 a year for the past 5 years. 

The volume of housing loans made per 
month rose from an average of $1,931,000 
prior to March of this year and close to 
$8,151,000 during June. 

About 60 million people in 80 foreign 
countries are receiving food and fiber do- 
nated by the people of the United States. 
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Six billion dollars worth of surplus farm 
products have been shipped under Public 
Law 480 to meet the needs of foreign coun- 
tries. 

Important new facilities were established 
to insure future agricultural progress and 
livestock health. Among these is the Plum 
Island Animal Disease Laboratory in Long 
Island Sound where diseases foreign to our 
country are being studied for control pur- 
poses. Native diseases will be studied at the 
new Ames, Iowa, laboratory. 

Mexico was given financial and technical 
assistance in wiping out an outbreak of foot- 
and-mouth disease which, had it spread, 
would have meant incalculable losses for 
United States stockmen. 

States with modified certified brucel- 
losis-free status increased from 3 in 1954 
to 13 in 1958. Activities are being intensi- 
fled. 

A milestone was reached by the Forest 
Service in 1957 when for the first time one 
billion trees were planted. 

Timber cut in national forests is at the 
rate of $115 million per year, the highest on 
record, 

Forest fires in 1957 were reduced to an all- 
time low. 

The importance of water to farm and 
city people was recognized by this adminis- 
tration. The first Soil and Water Conserva- 
tion Advisory Committee was established 
and meets regularly to plan for the future. 

One hundred and twenty-three local water- 
shed projects in 41 States were receiving as- 
sistance as of August 1958. 

The internal revenue law was amended 
to permit farmers and ranchers to deduct 
from their taxes expenditures made for in- 
stalling certain soil and water conservation 
practices. 

The rural development program is rais- 
ing living standards of those on the lowest 
rung of the economic ladder through the co- 
operation of the Federal Government and 
local authorities. Work is progressing in 30 
States and Puerto Rico. 

The Great Plains conservation program is 
operating in 288 counties. The long-range 
purpose is to minimize drought, flood, and 
wind erosion damage in the Western States 
once embraced in the Dust Bowl.” 

The Special Milk Program was inaugurated 
in 1954. The program was operated last year 
in 75,000 schools where nearly 2 billion half 
pints of milk wêre distributed. 

The School Lunch Program absorbs large 
quantities of surplus foods. Last year's total 
purchases were $475 million. Complete 
meals in 1958 were increased 900 million over 
the 1,000 million served in 1951. 

The agricultural credit system was made 
more responsive to farmers’ needs. The 
Farm Credit Administration was made an in- 
dependent agency. 

Soil Conservation Service appropriations 
increased each year between 1953 and fiscal 
1959 as follows: 1953—$70 million; 1954— 
$73 million; 1955—$81 million; 1956—$91 
million; 1957—$97 million; 1958—$121 mil- 
lion; 1959—$128 million. 

The number of Soil Conservation Districts 
assisted in 1957 totaled 2,768 compared to 
2,493 in 1952. 

The Agricultural Marketing Service was 
established in the Department's reorganiza- 
tion of 1953 to give greater emphasis to 
problems of marketing and the distribution 
of farm commodities. 

The bipartisan National Agricultural Ad- 
visory Commission was established in 1953. 
The Department works with it in reviewing 
national agricultural policies and in de- 
veloping and administering farm programs. 

The agricultural attaché system was re- 
turned to the Department, helping to 
strengthen efforts to expand foreign markets. 

Operation Outdoors was set up to expand 
family recreational facilities in the national 
forests. 
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Income from dairying was the highest on 
record last year. 

Per capita consumption of such high pro- 
tein, protective foods as meat, milk, and eggs 
is substantially above prewar levels. 

Emergency livestock feed programs have 
helped farmers and ranchers stave off dis- 
aster from drought, floods, etc. Farmers 
have received about 145 million hundred- 
weight of feed with the Government paying 
$146 million of the total cost. 

Farmers have added about 350 million 
bushels in new storage capacity while indus- 
try has been encouraged to increase its ca- 
pacity by 600 million bushels in the largest 
grain storage program in history. 

Approximately $600 million a year had 
been extended in disaster and drought aid 
since 1953. 

The Water Facilities Act was amended to 
provide for direct and insured loans for cer- 
tain soil and water conservation activities in 
all States. Prior to this amendment, the 
act had applied to the westernmost States 
only. 


TELEPHONE COMPANY WINDFALL 


Mr. JOHNSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include several letters. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. Speaker, last 
spring one of the principal items in the 
papers was a cut in dairy price supports 
which was ordered by the administration 
and later put into effect. Consumers 
were told by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture that they could expect to benefit in 
lower retail prices paid for milk, cheese, 
and butter among other dairy products 
if only the prices paid to farmers were 
cut, The United States Department of 
Agriculture now reports in the August 
1958 issue of The Dairy Situation that 
milk and cheese prices are not lower for 
June of this year than they were a year 
ago. It proudly points out that butter 
prices are down but buries in the text 
of the report that the butter price is 
down only three-tenths of 1 cent in June 
of 1958 as compared with June of 1957. 
The very next sentence, not noted in the 
bulletin highlights, reports that the 
price of cheese for June rose one-half 
cent over a year ago. 

So much for that rosy spring promise 
to consumers which withered and died 
in the summer sun. 

About the time the administration was 
showing this interest in consumers I 
learned of hearings of the House Anti- 
trust Subcommittee which indicate that 
the public has paid $159 million to the 
telephone company over and above a 
6.5 percent rate of return to owners of 
the company on public long-distance 
calls. I believe wholeheartedly that in- 
vestors deserve a return on their money. 
I also believe that in utility operations 
when that guaranteed return exceeds the 
amount our experts consider reasonable 
the public deserves a return on its 
overcharge. 

Because of the administration concern 
for consumers I called these hearings to 
the attention of the White House. I was 
referred to the Federal Communications 
Commission for further information and 
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after several letters found that the prob- 
lem is being ignored as it relates to 
John Q. Public. 

The interesting part of this story is 
the fact disclosed in hearings of the 
House Antitrust Subcommittee last 
spring that the expert telephone staff 
members working for the FCC, who are 
most familiar with the problem, have 
long recognized this windfall and on two 
separate occasions recommended to the 
commissioners that the public deserved 
a review of rates. Those recommenda- 
tions received no more action from the 
Commission than did my inquiries in 
behalf of long-distance callers. The 
very least the public deserves out of this 
is a 6.5 percent rate of return on the 
overcharge instead of the cold shoulder 
it is receiving from the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. 

In order that the public may know 
what I have tried to do on this subject, 
I am submitting for the RECORD, my cor- 
respondence file on this matter: 

May 2, 1958. 
The Honorable Dwicut D. EISENHOWER, 
President of the United States 
The White House, Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. PRESIDENT: When Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson reduced dairy price sup- 
ports last December, he showed the admin- 
istration’s concern for consumers by noting 
that consumers should benefit from reduced 
prices. 

Testimony before a House committee re- 
vealed Wednesday that the FCC in 1953 
granted the Bell Telephone Co. a long-dis- 
tance rate increase, without public hearing, 
so that the company’s returns have exceeded 
the 6.5-percent margin considered reason- 
able for almost 5 years. 

Mr. President, telephone subscribers are 
consumers too. Many in my District place 
long-distance calls, I respectfully call this 
to your personal attention because I know 
you prize consistency. 


Sincerely yours, 
LESTER JOHNSON, 


THE WHITE House, 
Washington, May 16, 1958. 
The Honorable LESTER JOHNSON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. JOHNSON: The President asked 
me to acknowledge and thank you for your 
letter of May 2 concerning the increased in- 
terstate long-distance telephone rates filed 
with the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion by the Bell System effective as of Octo- 
ber 1, 1953, and the level of interstate earn- 
ings that has obtained subsequent thereto. 

As you know, the Federal Communications 
Commission, when acting in an adjudicatory 
capacity is an independent agency. The 
President can exercise no control whatever 
over its decisions. When acting in this ca- 
pacity, the Commission is considered to be 
an agency responsible to the Congress. 

If you desire any information about the 
1953 AT&T rate increase, I suggest you write 
to the FCC. 

Sincerely, 
GERALD D. MORGAN, 
Special Counsel to the President. 


May 23, 1958. 
Mr. JOHN DOERFER, 
Chairman, Federal Communications 
Commission, Washington, D. C. 

Dear MR. DOERFER: At the suggestion of 
Gerald D. Morgan, special counsel to the 
President, I am writing to you for informa- 
tion concerning the 1953 A. T. & T. rate in- 
crease. 
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According to the hearing before the House 
Antitrust Subcommittee April 30, the long- 
distance rate increase was granted without 
public hearing. Is this true? 

It was also reported that the rate of re- 
turn considered reasonable on the telephone 
company’s investment is 6.5 percent, and 
that under the 1953 increase the system re- 
ceived a 7.7 percent rate of return on inter- 
state service in 1955; 7.8 percent in 1956; 
and 7.3 percent in 1957. The amount of 
profit to the company as a result of this 
rate increase was reported to be $159 million 
in excess of the 6.5 percent return considered 
reasonable. Are these facts as reported? 

The administration has taken an active 
interest in consumers. When dairy price 
supports were scheduled for a reduction last 
December it was reported that the cut should 
have a beneficial effect upon consumers be- 
cause prices would be lowered to them on 
dairy products. Asa former resident of Wis- 
consin, I think you must already know that 
the price support cut will cost Wisconsin 
dairy farmers about $40 million per year. 

Now some of these dairy farmers are tele- 
phone subscribers who place long distance 
calls and they deserve consumer protection 
too. Would you kindly tell me what share 
of the $159 million mentioned above was 
derived from Wisconsin subscribers? Will 
you also let me know as soon as possible what 
action the Federal Communications Com- 
missioner is taking to protect the interests 
of telephone subscribers from this unneces- 
sary overcharge? I would also be interested 
in knowing what action the Commission con- 
templates to get back and return to the tele- 
phone ratepayers the amount they have paid 
in excess of a reasonable rate of return since 
1953. 

Sincerely yours, 
LESTER JOHNSON. 
JuLy 8, 1958. 
Mr. JOHN DOERFER, 
Chairman, Federal Communications 
Commission, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Dorrrer: Last May 23 on the sug- 
gestion of Gerald D. Morgan, special counsel 
to the President, I wrote to you for informa- 
tion concerning the 1953 A. T. & T. rate in- 
crease on long distance calls. A copy of my 
letter to you is enclosed. 

You called me later and requested addi- 
tional time to prepare an answer which 
would give the full views of the Federal 
Communications Commission on the matter. 
I agreed. 

Since our conversation I know you have 
been busy with many matters. I also note 
that the FCC has taken a commendable step 
in cutting back on private line telephone 
rates. I wish to congratulate you on this 
action in the public interest. 

As I understand it, public long distance 
rates discussed in my letter of May 23, 1958 
to you are not affected by the FCC report 398 
dated June 25, 1958. 

I hope your reply to my May 23 letter will 
be sent soon and that it will have good 
news for the general public using long dis- 
tance lines. 

Sincerely yours, 
LESTER JOHNSON. 
JULY 14, 1958. 
Mr. JOHN DOERFER, 
Chairman, Federal Communications 
Commission, Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. DOERFER: This letter will confirm 
our telephone conversation of this morning 
in regard to my inquiry to the Federal Com- 
munications Commission through you on 
May 23 and the followup letter I sent on 
July 8. 

Your report today that the FCC now has 
under adjudication the question of what 
constitutes a reasonable rate of return on 
public long distance telephone calls was the 
first information I have had that this matter 
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is now being considered by the Commission. 
I am sorry you did not mention it when you 
called me in regard to the May 23 letter to 
request additional time to prepare an answer. 
However, I am pleased to know that the FOC 
now has under adjudication the question of 
how much profit is reasonable on the long 
distance charges paid by the public. 

I appreciate your concern that my letters 
to the Commission might possibly get some 
attention in the press because of the cur- 
rent inyestigation of the House Subcommit- 
tee on Legislative Oversight. There is noth- 
ing secret about my correspondence with the 
Commission. My only request is that when 
my correspondence file is made available to 
anyone it include all the letters in their 
entirety. 

My request to you for information is no 
more than that. Had I been informed that 
an adjudication of what constitutes a 
reasonable rate of return on long distance 
telephone charges paid by the public was un- 
der way it would have been unnecessary for 
me to inquire about it as I am confident the 
Commission will issue a report. 

Sincerely yours, 
LESTER JOHNSON. 
FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. O., July 14, 1958. 
Hon. LESTER JOHNSON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN JOHNSON: Thank you 
for your kind indulgence in permitting me to 
delay an answer to your May 23 letter until 
after oral argument in the present pending 
telephone private line rate case. 

As you indicated there are some matters in 
your letter which may be deemed inappro- 
priate to discuss. 

However, with respect to your inquiry 
whether a long-distance rate increase was 
granted in 1953 without a hearing, the an- 
swer is “Yes.” Both increases and decreases 
in the past have been granted to common 
carriers engaged in domestic and foreign wire 
and radio communication services without a 
hearing but not, however, until after inves- 
tigation. 

You indicate that the rate increase in 1953 
“was reported to be $159 million in excess of 
the 6.5 percent return considered reasonable.” 
This report is not accurate. It was estimated 
that the new rates would produce additional 
revenues of about $65 million annually anda 
calculated rate of return of 6.5 percent, 
which was regarded to be in the “zone of 
reasonableness.” 

A year or more after the new rates were 
made effective, there was an unanticipated 
upsurge in the carriers’ traffic and as a 
result instead of the new rates producing a 
return in the neighborhood of 6.5 percent, 
as they were originally designed to do, a 
higher return was actually realized. The 
$159 million you referred to represents for 
the period 1955-57, inclusive, the cumulative 
difference in revenues actually received and 
what would have been realized had a 6.5 per- 
cent rate of return been maintained. You 
might also be interested to know that rate 
reductions prior to the October 1953 increase 
amounting to over $250 million on an annual 
basis and based on 1952 traffic volume were 
negotiated by this Commission without for- 
mal hearing. The cumulative effect of such 
reductions from the time they were effected 
until the present time amounts to several 
billion dollars, 

As you know the accounts of the Bell 
System companies are required to be main- 
tained in accordance with the rules and prac- 
tices prescribed by the Commission. The 
departmental and field office staffs of this 
Commission make appropriate examinations 
to ascertain that the accounting rules are 
being complied with. This Commission is 
continuously engaged also in prescribing and 
revising depreciation rates and practices ap- 
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plied by all Bell System telephone companies. 
The Bell System telephone companies as well 
as all other communications common carriers 
subject to our jurisdiction, are required to 
file monthly and annual reports setting forth 
comprehensive operating financial and earn- 
ings data. In the case of the Bell System 
telephone companies, this information is 
supplemented by submission of substantial 
amounts of additional financial and operat- 
ing data, including detailed monthly reports. 
This information is also subjected to con- 
tinuous review and analysis by the Com- 
mission. 

You will appreciate that as a result of the 
above-described continuing regulatory super- 
vision and surveillance, this Commission at 
all times is in a reasonably well-informed 
position to evaluate the adequacy of revenues 
and earnings and the need for either rate 
increases or rate reductions. Several inter- 
state rate reductions which have been nego- 
tiated by the Commission with the Bell Sys- 
tem over the years were made possible largely 
by this method of regulation. This, so far 
as I am able to ascertain, has been the prac- 
tice most frequently employed ever since the 
adoption of the Communications Act of 1934. 

It may be of interest to note that long- 
distance rates are only 10 percent higher 
today than at the close of World War II as 
compared with the cost of goods and services 
which certainly have experienced far greater 
increases, 

Our interstate ratemaking problems differ 
a good deal from those encountered by State 
commissions. The developments in the tech- 
niques of long lines communications have 
made possible the economic use of facilities, 
such as microwave radio and coaxial cable, 
which can convey hundreds of messages at 
the same time at very low unit costs. Be- 
cause of the nature of intrastate traffic, the 
use of similar facilities is not economically 
feasible on a State or local basis. Accord- 
ingly, this Commission has been able to 
effectuate rate reductions over the years, 
whereas all of the State commissions have 
been faced with inevitable and repeated rate 
increases. On the other hand, interstate or 
long lines earnings are much more volatile 
as compared with intrastate earnings, and 
hence rates of return for intrastate and in- 
terstate services are not comparable. 

In any event, since some of these matters 
are presently under consideration I cannot 
elaborate upon them with propriety at this 
time. Thank you for your interest in this 
matter. If there is any further information 
you may desire, I will, of course, try to be 
helpful, 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN C. DoERFER, 
Chairman, 
AUGUST 4, 1958. 
Hon. JOHN C. DOERFER, 
Chairman, Federal Communications 
Commission, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mn. Dorrrer: On May 23 I wrote you 
in regard to testimony developed by the 
House Antitrust Subcommittee over testi- 
mony developed by the subcommittee that 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
received without public hearing a rate in- 
crease which brought returns of $159 million 
in excess of a 6.5 percent rate of return 
considered reasonable by the FCC during the 
years 1953 to 1957. 

In your reply of July 14 you state: 

“The $159 million you referred to repre- 
sents for the period 1955-57, inclusive, the 
cumulative difference in revenues actually 
received and what would have been realized 
had a 6.5 percent rate of return been main- 
tained.” 

You then point out that previous rate 
reductions ordered by the FCC would have 
amounted to several billion dollars by this 
time if not put into effect. I commend the 
commission for carrying out its duty in pre- 
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vious years and again call your attention 
to the $159 million which you call cumula- 
tive difference and which I call excess profit. 
Having done its duty in the past I am sure 
the Commission will now take some positive 
action in regard to this $159 million. 

Last May I asked you what action the 
Commission contemplates to get back and 
return to public long distance ratepayers 
the $159 million cumulative difference they 
have paid the telephone company in excess 
of a 6.5 percent rate of return. 

You have not answered my inquiry. You 
replied: 

“In any event, since some of these mat- 
ters are presently under consideration I 
cannot elaborate upon them with propriety 
at this time.” 

I am not asking you to comment upon 
matters under consideration. I am asking 
you if, indeed, they are under consideration. 
My question is this: Is the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, as you have im- 
plied, now conducting an adjudication of 
rates charged the public for long distance 
telephone calls? 

Again let me say I have no objection 
whatsoever to having my correspondence 
with you made public so long as the entire 
file is released when it is made public. 

I trust it will take no more than a week 
to reply to this simple inquiry. 

Sincerely yours, 
LESTER JOHNSON. 


FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION, 
Washington D. C., August 8, 1958. 
Hon, LESTER JOHNSON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN JOHNSON: This is in 
reply to your letter of August 4, 1958, re- 
garding the rates charged by the Bell System 
for interstate long-distance telephone calls. 

The Commission does not have a formal 
proceeding in progress at this time with 
respect to the rates charged by the Bell Sys- 
tem companies for the message-toll-tele- 
phone segment of their interstate operations. 
A formal hearing is now in progress with 
respect to the rates charged by these com- 
panies, as well as the Western Union Tele- 
graph Co., for their interstate private-line 
services. Many ratemaking problems which 
are involved in the regulation of rates for 
communications services are under consid- 
eration in these proceedings, as indicated in 
the last paragraph of our letter of July 14, 
1958. In addition, the matter of the rea- 
sonableness of the earnings of the Bell Sys- 
tem companies from their interstate opera- 
tions is under continuing review and 
surveillance, 

Recently, the Commission carefully re- 
viewed the current status of the Bell Sys- 
tem's interstate earnings in the light of the 
many factors involved, such as the current 
cost of money, general economic conditions, 
and the effect of these conditions on the 
volume of interstate telephone business and 
the level of interstate earnings. As a result, 
the Commission concluded that a general 
investigation of the overall level of inter- 
state rates and earnings is not warranted at 
this time. We shall, of course, continue our 
practice of maintaining a continuing sur- 
veillance over these matters. May we assure 
you that the Commission will take prompt 
and appropriate action by formal proceed- 
ings or otherwise, as may be necessary, 
should the circumstances indicate that such 
action is required to protect the public 
interest in just and reasonable telephone 
rates. 

In our letter of July 14 we noted that the 
rates for interstate long-distance telephone 
services are only 10 percent higher today 
than at the close of World War II. During 
this same period, the rates for intrastate toll 
and local exchange services have increased 
approximately 44 percent and the Consumer 
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Price Index has increased by approximately 
59 percent. 

We trust that the foregoing will be of 
assistance to you and will furnish you with 
the information which you desire. If you 
wish any further information regarding this 
matter we will, of course, be pleased to hear 
from you. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT E. LEE, 
Acting Chairman. 
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Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Rrecorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, on May 
26, 1958 I personally delivered to two 
Commissioners of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, Mr. Graham and Mr. Flo- 
berg, a letter containing 21 questions. 
Nearly 3 months later, on August 15, 
1958, I finally received an answer, an 
answer which I was told by Commis- 
sioner Floberg had been rewritten six 
times, an answer, Mr. Speaker, which 
leans heavily on the excuse that no an- 
swers can be made because the material 
is classified. 

What about this secrecy mania of the 
AEC? Is it really necessary for national 
security? Does it really serve the best in- 
terests of the United States? 

Based on the findings of my trip to 
Eniwetok last May I am certain that 
much of the secrecy is unnecessary and 
actually harmful both to our position in 
the eyes of the world and to our efforts to 
make scientific progress in this vital area. 

If I am returned to the House next 
year I intend to introduce legislation to 
provide for a Department of Nuclear En- 
ergy whose chief would be a member of 
the President’s Cabinet. It is also my 
hope that Senator ANDERSON, who will 
then be chairman of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy, will be able to arrange 
for his committee to delve into this mat- 
ter of secrecy and see if the American 
people and the world cannot be told 
more about our policies in attempting to 
harness this fearful force with such in- 
finite capacity for evil or good. 

Under previous consent to extend my 
remarks I now include my letter of May 
26, 1958, to the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion with the reply sent to me on August 
15, 1958 by the AEC over the signature of 
Commissioner John F. Floberg, and with 
comments by me on the reply given. 

May 26, 1958. 
ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C. 

GENTLEMEN: Here are a number of ques- 
tions which I should like the Commission to 
answer in an unclassified letter: 


Mr. Floberg’s letter begins: 


On the 26th of May and at your request, 
Commissioner Graham and I met with you. 
In the 2-hour conversation that ensued vari- 
ous matters were raised by you and discussed 
by us. At the end of the meeting you gave 
to Mr. Graham a letter dated May 26, asking 
some 21 questions, several of which had been 
discussed in our meeting. You asked that we 
answer in writing to you. 
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My first question was: 


1. Why are the press and other informa- 
tional mediums barred from Eniwetok for the 
whole Hardtack series with the exception of 
one shot? The top scientists and military 
men there assure me that there is nothing 
secret there outside of the boxes containing 
the devices themselves. There are ample 
facilities to accommodate 10 to 30 mediums’ 
representatives. And people everywhere 
want to know and are entitled to know more 
about the purposes and conduct of these 
tests. 


The AEC's answer is: 


Your first question stated that top scien- 
tists and military men at the EPG assured 
you there was nothing secret there outside of 
the weapon boxes and that there were ample 
facilities to accommodate continuously 10 
to 30 mediums’ representatives and you asked 
why the press and other international me- 
diums are not allowed to attend the whole 
Hardtack series. 

I believe that you may have misunder- 
stood the senior EPG personnel or they your 
questions. In our meeting we explained that 
there were many aspects of operation and 
much equipment beyond the nuclear devices 
themselves which are classified and that 
these are widespread throughout the prov- 
ing ground. We pointed out that the course 
you propose would restrict to a high degree 
task force operations. The senior respon- 
sible task force personnel, military and civil- 
ian, agree with us in these regards. I un- 
derstand you have had correspondence with 
the White House also concerning this matter 
and have received answers from Mr. Bryce 
Harlow. I believe, therefore, I need not cover 
this subject further. 


My comment is: I did not misunder- 
stand the senior Eniwetok Proving 
Ground personnel because it was this 
very matter of secrecy which caused my 
trip to the mid-Pacific. It is a little 
hard to believe that the instruments 
themselves are classified and it does seem 
to me that the value of demonstrating to 
the world that we are not reckless and 
aggressive, as our secrecy policies about 
these tests make us look, is grossly un- 
derrated. 

My second question was: 

2. What is the point of the Pinion opera- 
tion? It seems to me a waste of time and 
money to show the 32 persons from all over 
the world something that has been demon- 
strated before and is not news, namely, that 
there is no immediate local fall-out from an 
airburst of a device in our possession. Most 
people remember the picture in Life some 
time ago showing the three Air Force officers 
standing directly under an air burst and 
doing so in perfect safety. 


The AEC’s answer is: 


Your second question asks the reason for 
conducting the U. N. demonstration shot. 
There were plenty of good reasons for sched- 
uling the demonstration shot, most of which 
we discussed with you in the Commission 
office, but I see no cause for extending this 
letter by reciting them since the cancella- 
tion of the demonstration shot, for equally 
good reasons, was announced on July 26, 
1958. 


My comments are: The fact is that the 
demonstration shot was canceled be- 
cause too few of those invited believed 
that they would see anything to justify 
making the trip. 

My third question was: 

8. Chairman Strauss has on several occa- 
sions defended the present series of tests by 
asserting our need for a relatively clean 
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antimissile missile so radioactive debris 
won't fall back on us as we seek to defend 
ourselves. Is it not true and rather well 
known that a high altitude burst, even of a 
dirty device, has no local fallout? 


The AEC's answer is: 


Your third question states that former 
Chairman Strauss has on several occasions 
defended the Hardtack series by asserting 
our need for a relatively clean antimissile 
missile so that radioactive debris would not 
fall back on our people. You ask whether 
it is not true, and rather well known, that 
a high-altitude burst even of a dirty device 
has no local fallout. It is a well-known fact 
that a high-altitude burst generally will not 
give a heavy local fallout pattern, but this 
fact points to only one part of a complex 
problem. It is also true that the detonation 
of large numbers of shots at high altitude 
might contribute very significantly to fallout 
levels over very widespread areas including 
those near the firings. In the case of nuclear 
weapons used for defense against manned 
bombers, the problem has obvious implica- 
tions. In all these regards very detailed in- 
formation on the effects of firing under 
varied conditions is contained in the pub- 
licly issued handbook, Effects of Nuclear 
Weapons—1957. In the development of so- 
called clean weapons—weapons of low-fis- 
sion yield, our objective is to design weapons 
whose firing would result in lesser residual 
contamination, both local and at a distance. 


My comments are: 


I can understand that clean defensive 
weapons are needed to prevent contamina- 
tion not below the detonation but in the 
general area. However, it seems to me that 
whatever general fallout one would get would 
be trivial compared with that from an enemy 
attack. A concerted attack, I am informed, 
would involve approximately 1,000 megatons, 
most of which would be fission debris de- 
posited locally. Moreover, I am informed 
that if there were a thousand 100 kiloton 
bombs, that is a total of 100 megatons, the 
fallout of 5 percent (rather high for high 
airbursts) would amount to only 5 megatons 
or less than that from a single nuclear 
weapon. 


My fourth question was: 

4. If the Hardtack series is, as there is 
reason to believe, relatively “clean,” why can- 
not you announce the approximate total ad- 
ditions from these shots to the stratospheric 
reservoir? If it is less than 10 megatons, 
why not publicize this fact and show up the 
last Soviet test series? 


The AEC's answer is: 


Your fourth question concerning the 
cleanliness of Hardtack asks why we cannot 
announce the approximate total addition 
from these shots to the stratospheric reser- 
voir. It is still the policy of the Commis-, 
sion to reveal such information only when 
information concerning our weapons design 
will not thereby be compromised. 


My comment is: Does not the whole 
world have an interest in what we are 
doing to the world’s atmosphere? And 
cannot we release this information in 
such a way as to prevent our enemies 
from checking on a particular test or 
weapon? You will note I only asked 
about the approximate total additions 
from these shots to the stratospheric 
reservoir. 

My fifth question was: 

5. Can’t you be more explicit about the 
particular purposes of the Hardtack series 
and the priorities among the purposes? 
Cleanliness and peaceful applications are 
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given equal weight with smallness in pre- 
vious statements, yet it seems clear this is 
not the case. 


The AEC's answer is: 


Your fifth question asks whether we can- 
not be more explicit about the purposes and 
priorities of the Hardtack series, commenting 
that in statements cleanliness and peaceful 
applications are given equal weight with 
smallness, Your sixth question asks why we 
do not separate shots for peaceful applica- 
tion from purely military shots, hold them 
underground, and invite U. N. participation. 
Commission statements have not indicated 
that a major purpose of the Hardtack series 
is the development of peaceful uses. All 
shots to be fired in the series, as you know, 
are designed to meet some specific defense 
requirement. In this regard you will note 
that the initial announcement of the Hard- 
tack series (enclosure No. 1) and the an- 
nouncement relative to the danger area dated 
February 14, 1958 (enclosure No. 2), pointed 
out that the objective of the series is the 
development of various types of weapons for 
defense against aggression. Both indicated 
that an important purpose also is the de- 
velopment of nuclear weapons of reduced 
radioactive fallout in relation to yield. The 
earlier announcement indicated, too, that 
the series would give information on the ef- 
fects of weapons for military and civil-de- 
fense uses. There have been no firings to 
date of shots designed specifically to further 
nonmilitary applications, although much in- 
formation valuable to nonmilitary use has 
been acquired incidentally from military fir- 
ings. Byproduct peaceful uses of military 
devices are so normal that it would, indeed, 
be remarkable if nuclear developments did 
not compare in this respect with most other 
military systems. The underground Rainier 
firing of September 19, 1957, is an excellent 
example of this and an unclassified report 
thereon is attached as enclosure No. 3. It 
has been our intention to consider U. N. ob- 
servance of any United States detonation for 
peaceful uses, as Dr. Libby has indicated 
publicly on several occasions. In this re- 
gard Iam attaching as enclosure No. 4 a copy 
of an announcement of June 9, 1958, con- 
cerning a survey for a possible nuclear deto- 
nation harbor project. You will note that 
this specifically mentions our plan for U. N. 
participation if the harbor shot is fired. 
Though many interesting nonmilitary ap- 
plications can be accomplished with under- 
ground containment, one such as the harbor 
excavation probably could not. 


My comment is: The communications 
I had from AEC ranked peaceful pur- 
poses along with the development of de- 
fensive weapons and the development of 
clean weapons. I can only repeat that 
I believe the AEC has done a terrible 
job of public relations. This is tragic 
because of the importance of these poli- 
cies in the field of international relation- 
ships. It would seem that the basic 
question is not whether additional tests 
are useful in a military sense but rather 
whether these tests are of more value to 
us or to the Russians if they continue to 
test. 

My sixth question was: 

6. Why not separate peaceful applications 
of nuclear devices from the purely military 
shots? Invite the UN to participate, hold 
them all underground, and make public 
everything but the devices in the black boxes 
themselves, (For AEC's answer see question 
5.) 


My comment is: It is quite clear that 
the AEC-DOD have no intention of re- 


laxing secrecy on any aspect of the 
weapon. Project Plowshare is definitely 
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a classified activity, yet it has such great 
potentiality for good public relations 
arising from our development of nuclear 
explosions for constructive peaceful 
purposes. 

My seventh question was: 

7. Why not announce more details about 
the tests now being conducted and announce 
every shot? At present the one sentence an- 
nouncement is meaningless except that it 
stirs the public to wonder what actually is 
happening and how many other shots have 
been completed without disclosure. 


The AEC’s answer is: 


Your seventh question asks why we do not 
announce more details concerning tests be- 
ing conducted, and announce every shot. As 
has been explained to you orally, we believe 
such course would have considerably greater 
advantage to the Soviets than to ourselves. 


My comment is: It is not clear to me 
what advantage the Soviets do gain. 
Why for example has the AEC not even 
revealed the number of shots in the 
Castle and Red Wing Operations? 

My eighth question was: 

8. Why can't the AEC issue more informa- 
tion about “clean” bombs? It is not exactly 
a secret that superbombs derive their energy 
from the fission of U-238 and yet the AEC 
has not admitted this over a 4-year period. 


The AEC’s answer is: 


‘Your eighth question asks why the AEC 
cannot give more information about “clean” 
bombs and comments that the AEC has not 
admitted over a 4-year period the importance 
of fission to the yield of superbombs. The 
details of design of the “clean” weapon, like 
that of all atomic weapons, are restricted 
data and the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 
rightfully forbids public dissemination. It 
is the Commission’s policy to make public as 
much information as can be released safely 
and legally concerning this and other types 
of weapons. As to the importance of fission 
in a thermonuclear weapon, your attention 
is invited to the handbook, “The Effects of 
Nuclear Weapons—1957” pages 5 and 17. 
The handbook also gives detailed informa- 
tion on the patterns of fallout from various 
weapons, On page 421 it explains how these 
patterns vary as the percent of fission yield 
varies. Your attention is also invited to 
enclosure No. 5, which is a copy of certain 
testimony released by the JCAE Special Sub- 
committee on Radiation. On pages 73, 74, 
79 and 80 thereof there are statements as to 
the manner in which the so-called clean“ 
weapon varies from a standard design. 
Much additional pertinent information is 
contained in the record of the JCAE’s June 
1957 fallout hearings. 


My comment is: Pages 5 and 17 of the 
reference cited refer to the fission-fusion 
in nuclear weapons and imply that 
fusion neutrons are useful for uranium 
fission, but no mention is made of the 
utilization of U-238 as a fissionable sub- 
stance. Page 73 of the second reference 
is that of Dr. Graves’ testimony before 
the Holifield committee. This is a blind 
alley because Graves says he would pre- 
fer to discuss it in a closed session. On 
page 74 Graves says you can have 
“cleaner” but not “clean” bombs. 

My ninth question was: 

9. Why should not we quit testing, on a 
multilateral basis, since presumably we are 
ahead of the Soviet Union, having a 4-year 
lead in testing and having tested more than 
twice as many bombs as they have? 


The AEC’s answer is: 


Your questions 9, 10, and 11 all concern 
the matter of justification for continued 
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testing. I believe the best brief statement 
of our beliefs in this regard are contained 
in our comment upon your proposed legis- 
lation, H. R. 8269. I am attaching as en- 
closure No. 6 a copy of that comment. 


My comment is: My comments have 
been made before in the Record with re- 
spect to this report so I shall not repeat 
them now. 


My 10th question was: 


10. Does testing for better military weap- 
ons ever end? Are we not seeking perfec- 
tion endlessly? It is public knowledge that 
the Armed Forces have atomic artillery of 
various calibre, depth charges, air to air, 
ground to air, and air to ground nuclear 
warheads for missiles. Will the need for 
more “sophisticated” weapons ever be satis- 
fied? (For AEC’s answer see question 9.) 


My 11th question was: 


11. Do we not have enough nuclear war- 
heads and the means of delivering them 
right now to deter any intentional attack? 
(For AEC's answer see question 9.) 


My 12th question was: 


12. Since the inception of the H-bomb, 
what “safe rate of annual testing” meaning 
megatons of fission debris per year has the 
AEC used in its test program? How was 
this safe level agreed upon within the AEC 
and when was the first “safe level“ solicited 
by the Commission from its technical ad- 
visors? 


The AEC’s answer was: 


Your 12th question concerns the safe rate 
of annual testing used by the AEC. A state- 
ment of national policy in this regard is 
contained in annex II of the Bermuda com- 
munique issued after the March 1957 meet- 
ing between the President and the Prime 
Minister. The communique is attached as 
enclosure No. 7. 


My comment is: The Bermuda com- 
munique is a vague generality and de- 
fines no safe level. This is a matter of 
public health. The AEC should reveal 
what its standards are. 

My 13th question was: 


13. When did the AEC receive a military 
specification for a clean bomb? 


The AEC’s answer was: 


Your 13th question asks when the AEC 
received a military specification for a “clean” 
bomb. The Department of Defense ex- 
pressed interest in such weapons several 
years ago. Beyond this I am not free in an 
unclassified letter to discuss Department of 
Defense requirements submitted to the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 


My comment is: An expression of “in- 
terest” by the DOD several years ago is 
pretty flimsy. This is not a specification 
of military requirements. It looks as 
though classification here is used as a 
coverup. 


My 14th question was: 


14, Have the natives of Rongelap and other 
Marshallese sought compensation for radia- 
tion injuries received as a result of United 
States bomb tests? Has any compensation 
been granted? 


The AEC’s answer was: 


Your i4th question asks whether the 
Rongelapese or other Marshallese have sought 
and received compensation for radiation in- 
juries. They have not filed a claim and 
have not received a compensation as a result 
of a legal claim. However, through the 
United States Government they were given 
care, resettled in a newly built location and 
provided livestock. 
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My comment is: A serious moral ques- 
tion is involved here, one which has 
worldwide implications. How do you 
adequately and justly compensate people 
for such injuries? However, I must say 
that this answer is direct, which is more 
than I can say for the preceding 13. 

My 15th question was: 

15. Is it possible to test a nuclear weapon 
in space with a high degree of safety? What 
about the flash? 


The AEC’s answer was: 

Your 15th question concerns the phe- 
nomena of nuclear detonation in space. 
Adequate answer to the question as phrased 
cannot be given without a discussion of in- 
formation which would be of benefit to the 
Soviets. We would be happy to discuss this 
in a closed meeting at any time. 


My comment is: I cannot understand 
why this must be classified and I intend 
to find out in the closed meeting sug- 
gested. What is involved here is a 
straight weapons effect. Since defense 
weapons would be used over the United 
States the public has a right to this in- 
formation. The old dodge that this data 
would help the Russians is silly. It is a 
weapons effect and if the Russians do not 
know it already, they can find out very 
easily from their work unless, of course, 
they need to test to find this out. By 
our not telling what the data are, we in- 
vite the Russians to continue their tests. 
The AEC record on release of weapons 
effects is one of tardy information. 
Example: The first book on atomic 
weapons effects came out 5 years after 
Hiroshima. The second book on thermo- 
nuclear weapons came out almost 5 years 
after the Mike Shot. 

My 16th question was: 

16. If missiles are armed with nuclear war- 
heads for intercepting ICBM’s would a nu- 
clear explosion result if these missiles aborted 
in takeoff or if they plunged to earth? 


The AEC’s answer was: 

Your 16th question concerns the possi- 
bility that an antimissile missile might det- 
onate on the ground if it aborted. As has 
been explained to you, every effort is made 
in the design of all our nuclear weapons to 
insure against accidental detonation. 


My comment is: Because new versions 
of Nike will be tipped with nuclear war- 
heads, this is a very important question. 
The public is entitled to a better answer 
than Mr. Floberg's vague generality. 

My 17th question was: 

17. AEC spokesmen have repeatedly as- 
serted that the United States is far ahead 
of the Soviets in nuclear weapons. Upon 
what type of evidence is this assertion based? 
Estimates of Soviet capability—including 
the date of their first A-bomb and first 
H-bomb—have been badly in error. 


The AEC’s answer is: 

Your 17th question asks upon what type 
of evidence do we base our estimates of the 
Soviet’s nuclear weapons capability. For 
reasons known to you it is not possible in 
an unclassified document to comment on 
this matter. 


My comment is: I do not ask for 
sources or methods, which obviously 
must be kept secret, but only for the type 
of evidence on which we base our esti- 
mates. 
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My 18th question was: 


18. Since the AEC is charged by law with 
responsibility for carrying out weapon devel- 
opment, including testing, would it not be 
desirable for some other agency of the Gov- 
ernment to appraise the radiation hazards 


from test programs? 


The AEC's answer is: 


Your 18th question concerns the advis- 
ability of some agency of Government other 
than the AEC making an appraisal of the 
radiation hazards from test programs. In 
this regard the National Academy of Sci- 
ences, on the suggestion of the AEC, con- 
ducted an investigation of all effects of 
radiation on man. Its report is entitled 
“The Biological Effects of Atomic Radiation.” 
Its findings also were confirmed by the 
British Medical Research Council in a report 
issued at the same time. Its report is en- 
titled The Hazards to Man of Nuclear and 
Allied Radiations.” Copies of these reports 
are attached as Enclosures Nos. 8, 9, 10. I 
believe it is important to note that these 
reports lean heavily on information devel- 
oped by the AEC and were highly compli- 
mentary of the thoroughness of AEO's work 
in the radiation field. The AEC has con- 
sidered from the beginning that it must 
analyze continually the health and safety 
aspects of all its activities and has con- 
ducted very extensive surveys, analyses, and 
studies over the years. We are always appre- 
ciative, however, of any authoritative effort 
undertaken by another agency to assist us 
in these matters. As you well know, the 
United Nations had a special committee of 
technical experts study this same problem; 
its recent report confirmed the previous 
studies referred to above. 


My comment is: The NAS study was 
done after the events had taken place. 
The U. N. has made no attempt to define 
safety limits. The question here is 
whether some other agency ought to 
monitor the AEC’s procedures as they 
relate to public health and safety. In 
my opinion the Public Health Service 
should be given this responsibility. 

My 19th question was: 

19. In view of Soviet technical achieve- 
ments, including Sputnik III, would it not 
be wise to reappraise our policy of secrecy 
in scientific development? Is it not possible 
that we are hurting ourselves with too much 
secrecy? 

The AEC’s answer is: 

Your 19th question concerns the advis- 
ability of reappraising our policy of secrecy 
in view of Sputnik III. It has been AEC’s 
policy to appraise continually the informa- 
tion it retains classified and to declassify 
rapidly such information when it need no 
longer be retained as classified. In this re- 

the AEC declassified 21,809 documents 
in 1957 and an additional 12,541 in 1958 
through May 31. 


My comment is: This is the old num- 
bers game. It would make more sense 
if the AEC would reveal how many re- 
ports are generated each year and how 
many are classified. How long does a 
document stay classified? Why are such 
areas as fusion power, project plow- 
share and some aspects of biology and 
medicine still classified? 

My 20th question was: 

20. Would the AEC agree to Senator An- 
DERSON’s proposal that we halt “the testing 
of nuclear weapons of more than one mega- 
ton intensity”? 


The AEC’s answer is: 


Your 20th question concerns the AEC’s 
opinion on the halting of all tests of more 
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than a megaton. Again, I believe our opin- 
ion relative to any test cessation is best ex- 
pressed by our comment on your proposed 
legislation, H. R. 8269, which is attached as 
enclosure No. 6. 


My comment is: There are many ways 
to cut down the great harm from con- 
tinued testing but apparently the AEC 
is determined to recognize none, 

My 21st question was: 

21. The assertion has been made that if 
we agreed to cease testing qualified scientists 
could not be retained at the Los Alamos Lab- 
oratory. Has any poll been taken of these 
scientists which substantiates this conten- 
tion? Would not these scientists stay on the 
job if granted freedom to pursue unclassified 
and publishable scientific work? 


The AEC’s answer is: 

Your 2ist question asks if any poll has 
been taken to determine whether our labora- 
tory personnel would leave the laboratories 
in case of a test cessation and whether they 
could not be retained if allowed to pursue 
other work. No poll has been taken in this 
regard, nor does a poll seem to me to be a 
sound technique for attacking such a prob- 
lem as this. The laboratory directors and 
their senior-staff members have asserted re- 
peatedly that such a cessation would lead the 
laboratory personnel to seek fields of work 
other than those connected with weapons 
development. We believe that most would 
stay if extensive and important nonmilitary 
work were carried on at the laboratories. 
The effect in either case, however, would be 
an interruption of further development in 
the nuclear-weapons field, 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN F. FLOBERG, 
Commissioner, 


My comment is: I still think a poll 
would be the scientific way to proceed 
to obtain necessary facts as to the states 
of mind held by laboratory personnel. 
Why speculate? Why accept repeated 
assertions of laboratory directors and 
senior-staff members when the facts 
themselves can be ascertained? 

My final comments are: There is no 
space to include the references cited in 
Mr. Floberg’s letter but they are obtain- 
able upon request from the AEC. 

I am disappointed in the answer I re- 
ceived to my questions. It seems to me 
that the AEC could have answered them, 
without in any way endangering national 
security, more specifically and fully. I 
intend to continue my efforts to deter- 
mine whether the AEC’s secrecy mania 
can, with profit to all, be replaced by a 
more sensible policy. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN THE SHIPPING 
BUILD-AND-TRADE-OUT INVESTI- 
GATION 
Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to extend my re- 

marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 14, 1957, I brought to the atten- 
tion of the House a multimillion dollar 
maritime giveaway and tax windfall to 
the Onassis shipping interests. A brief 
summary of what has taken place in 
regard to this matter up to the present 
time is in order. 
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At that time it was pointed out that a 
so-called trust, placing the Onassis ves- 
sels in the hands of his two minor Ameri- 
can children, did not afford proper pro- 
tection for the interests of the American 
people. This trust had been the result 
of a settlement of civil and criminal 
charges against the Greek shipowner 
and was supposed to be forever secure in 
American hands. 

I charged that this trust was so loop- 
holed, that in effect, Mr. Onassis would 
still be in virtual control of his vessels. 
It was charged further, that the trust 
was not irrevocable and that there were 
a number of devices in it by which he 
could again obtain actual control of his 
vessels; that this transaction would 
actually create unemployment; and that 
it would cause the loss of over 500 jobs 
to American seamen, 

At the same time I charged that this 
was a tremendous tax windfall, that the 
Government would lose millions of dol- 
lars in income tax, not only from the 
operation of the Onassis ships but from 
the income tax loss on jobs of American 
employees. Also, that the vessels were 
being transferred in such a way and for 
such giveaway prices, that tremendous 
additional tax advantage would accrue 
to the companies. Grave doubt was ex- 
pressed that the contract between the 
Onassis interests and the Government 
would ever be fulfilled; that is, the con- 
tract to build three new supertankers to 
fiy the American flag in exchange for the 
transfer of 14 United States ships to for- 
eign ownership. 

By reason of these charges the House 
Merchant Marine Committee conducted 
extensive hearings in March and April 
of 1957. 

As a result of the hearings, the charges 
of tax windfall, creation of maritime un- 
employment and unusual favored treat- 
ment for the Onassis interests were 
clearly and overwhelmingly proved. 

The committee was assured by the 
Maritime Administrator that the con- 
tract and the trust would be tightened 
up wherever possible to assure the 
building of the new American ships. 

I do not wish to take the time of the 
House to detail the testimony. I rec- 
ommend for your reading a copy of the 
hearings before the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries Committee, entitled 
“Study of Vessel Transfer, Trade-in, 
and Reserve Fleet Policies, Part I.” 
However, some pertinent parts of the 
testimony before the committee are im- 
portant enough to discuss now. 

It was found that the so-called trust 
was based upon the settlement of the 
criminal and civil cases against Onassis 
and his associates. Although the civil 
case had been settled for about $7 mil- 
lion in penalties, at the time of the set- 
tlement there was no mention made to 
the court that this trust was to be 
created. 

Subsequently, the Department of Jus- 
tice, together with the Onassis lawyers, 
drew this trust agreement. It was un- 
usual in many respects, particularly in 
that it provided elements of the ship 
transfer to foreign flag, the tax wind- 
fall advantages, and all of the other 
emoluments and favored. treatment 
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which have been subsequently received 
by Onassis. 

This trust, instead of penalizing the 
Onassis interests, was set up in such 
a way by the two departments of Gov- 
ernment involved, that is, the Depart- 
ment of Justice and the Department of 
Commerce, that it not only vitiated the 
effect of the penalty of the court settle- 
ment but has provided means by which 
it is easier not only for Onassis to pay 
his penalty but make substantial profits 
thereon. 

Further, no bond was required for the 
building of the new American vessels by 
the Onassis interests. In other words, 
all that remained for the Government 
was a lawsuit. 

At the conclusion of the 1957 hear- 
ings, fears were expressed by members 
of the committee that once the Onassis 
interests were permitted to proceed with 
the terms of the trust, that they would 
not comply with the requirement to 
build the American ships. 

On April 15, 1958, these fears, un- 
fortunately, were realized. The Onassis 
interests sent a letter to the Maritime 
Administration indicating that they 
were canceling the contract; that they 
would not proceed with the building of 
the American ships and were ready to 
take the matter to court. 

The hearings on this subject were re- 
sumed before a special subcommittee of 
the Merchant Marine Committee with 
the distinguished chairman of the full 
committee, the Honorable HERBERT BON- 
NER, serving as chairman of the subcom- 
mittee. Just before the commencement 
of the new hearings, at the request of 
the Maritime Administrator, the Depart- 
ment of Justice began a law suit for the 
collection of the $8 million damages from 
Onassis. 

The new hearings, which began in 
June of this year, have revealed some 
startling and shocking facts. I suggest 
to my colleagues that when these hear- 
ings are printed in full they be the sub- 
ject of intensive study. Among other 
things we found that although over $20 
million have been collected by the Onas- 
sis trust for the purpose of building 
American ships, there was only about 
$750,000 in the fund. All of the 
money collected has gone to the pay- 
ment of all the old debts and back taxes 
which had been due and owing by Onas- 
sis to the Government and creditors for 
periods prior to the settlement of his 
cases in court for periods back to 1948. 
Legal fees and salaries have taken al- 
most a million dollars. For example, 
the chief executive of the operation al- 
though receiving approximately $35,000 
yearly for his salary, does this work only 
as a part-time occupation. 

Among some of the old Onassis debts 
which were being paid by the trust were 
some mortgages owing to one of Ameri- 
ca’s largest life-insurance companies. It 
was testified that another disbursement 
has occurred by the $10,000 yearly salary 
paid to the son of a high official of this 
life-insurance company. The duties of 
this man apparently are merely to see 
that payments are made to the insurance 
company. It was further brought out 
that a $5,000 yearly salary is paid by the 
operating company to the trust officer of 
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the trustee bank. His duties for the 
company were not made clear. 

There was no indication at the time 
of the 1957 hearings that moneys col- 
lected which were to be used for build- 
ing American ships were to be disbursed 
in such large amounts or for the purpuses 
above indicated. Witnesses had testi- 
fied that there were about three or four 
million dollars due and owing for back 
debts and taxes. I am sure that if the 
committee had any notice whatsoever 
that all the $20 million was to be used 
for these purposes, immediate steps 
would have been taken to protect the 
interests of the American people by ade- 
quate legislation. 

Although this trust is supposed to be 
under American control, the testimony 
shows that very little, if anything, is 
done without the presence or approval 
of Mr. Onassis, who is not an American 
citizen, and the inescapable conclusion 
has been reached that he has tacit if not 
actual control even at the present time. 

Evidence has been adduced that fur- 
ther great advantage has been given to 
him, for even in the payment of his old 
debts, amounting to millions of dollars, 
under the setup of the trust he is obli- 
gated to pay only 25 percent of the debts 
instead of 49 percent, as he would have if 
the trust had not been created. This 
alone has amounted, during the past 
year, to a giveaway to him of about $5 
million. 

Throughout the hearings, both in 1957 
before the full committee and before 
the subcommittee this year, the partici- 
pation of the Department of Justice in 
this maritime transaction was of great 
interest. 

It having been testified that the trust 
agreement was based upon the civil and 
criminal cases, the committee went into 
the Department of Justice activities in 
this case. 

Mr. Onassis, testifying under oath, 
said that back in 1948, long before he 
had been indicted, after being unable to 
procure some of the surplus Government 
tankers involved, he had gone to the law 
firm of Lord, Day & Lord. At that 
time, one of the senior partners was 
Herbert Brownell, Jr. Mr. Onassis tes- 
tified that he had paid “fancy prices” for 
legal advice and services to acquire 
and procure these surplus vessels. That 
subsequently, acting on that advice and 
services, these vessels were acquired. 
This transaction was the subject of the 
civil and criminal cases instituted 
against him by the Government in 1953. 
However, they had long been under in- 
vestigation by the prior administration 
of President Truman. Mr. Onassis tes- 
tified that he had been indicted in 1953 
by the Department of Justice, headed by 
the then Attorney General of the United 
States, Herbert Brownell, Jr., the very 
person whose law firm had acted as his 
attorneys in the transaction, and that 
he had been indicted upon the precise 
matter for which he had paid them the 
“fancy prices“. 

Mr. Onassis then testified that he had 
“ransomed” himself by discussing in per- 
son, in numerous interviews with Assist- 
ant Attorney General Burger and other 
officials in the Department of Justice, 
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the settlement of his civil cases and the 
dismissal of the criminal charges against 
him. He repeatedly stated that the only 
reason for his agreeing to settle the civil 
case and to pay about $7 million in pen- 
alties was to have the criminal charges 
against him dismissed. 

As a result of the foregoing testimony, 
it became necessary, both in the interests 
of the investigation and out of courtesy 
to Mr. Brownell, to call him as a witness. 
He appeared, and in his sworn testimony 
he admitted that back in 1948 and 1949 
he had shared in his law firm’s fees 
which were received from Mr. Onassis, 
that he knew at all times who Mr. Onas- 
sis was. Although admitting this, Mr. 
Brownell denied that Mr. Onassis had 
been indicted for the same matter on 
which his law firm had represented 
Onassis. Upon being confronted with 
statements and bills rendered by his law 
firm, Mr. Brownell, nevertheless, re- 
peatedly denied the truth of the Onassis 
testimony in this respect. When Mr. 
Brownell was questioned as to why, when 
acting as Attorney General in the 
Onassis matter, he had not disclosed his 
prior connection with Mr. Onassis, either 
his own version thereof or that of 
Onassis, he gave a most unusual answer. 
He stated that it would have been im- 
proper to disclose this prior connection, 
although he conceded that in a state of 
facts such as set forth by Onassis he 
would have required such disclosure both 
by himself or his subordinates. 

This has resulted in a sharp and cate- 
gorical conflict in the sworn testimony of 
Mr. Onassis and Mr. Brownell. Which 
one is telling the truth and which one 
has perjured himself should be the sub- 
ject of investigation by the Department 
of Justice. Discrepancies in the sworn 
testimony of witnesses at Congressional 
hearings is not to be taken lightly, for 
it offends the dignity of the Congress and 
of the American people. It impedes our 
legislative duties. 

Furthermore, if the testimony of Mr. 
Onassis is true and that of Mr. Brownell 
is in error, there are serious questions of 
conflict of interest and legal ethics in- 
volved. There was placed into the rec- 
ord of the hearing Canon Nos. 6 and 
37 of the Code of Ethics of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association. There have also 
been Federal court decisions on this sub- 
ject. Leading cases are In Re Boone 
(83 Fed. 944), and United States v. 
Bishop (80 Fed. 2d 65). On the other 
hand, if the testimony of Mr. Brownell 
is accurate, then proper steps should be 
taken to have Mr. Onassis either rectify 
his testimony or he should be dealt with 
as the circumstances dictate. 

Mr. Onassis gratuitously gave the com- 
mittee testimony on a transaction similar 
to his involving other persons called the 
Kulukundis group. In that case the 
Kulukundis people had sometime in 1948 
retained Mr. Brownell in person together 
with his law firm for advice and services 
on procuring ships such as those involved 
in the instant transaction. Subse- 
quently, when Mr. Brownell became At- 
torney General, he had those people in- 
dicted for the ship transaction. They 
were brought to trial in the United 
States District Court for the District of 
Columbia in a case entitled United States 
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against Philadelphia Marine. The case 
was tried in December 1954. During the 
course of the trial Mr. Brownell, who was 
then Attorney General and whose assist- 
ant was prosecuting the defendants, was 
subpenaed as a witness on behalf of the 
defendants. At the trial he admitted 
his prior connection with the defendants 
and the work he had done for them be- 
fore becoming Attorney General. The 
defendants were acquitted. Mr. Brow- 
nell's testimony at that trial, has been 
made part of the record of the hearings. 

Mr. Onassis in his testimony repeat- 
edly asserted that what he had done was 
on the advice of his lawyers. He stated 
that he had paid great sums of money 
for legal advice in order to be sure that 
what he was doing was proper. 

Another amazing bit of the testimony 
developed during the course of the pres- 
ent hearings was that officials of the 
Onassis Company testified, that although 
they had by letter canceled the contract 
with the Government, the actual facts 
were to the contrary. That is, that they 
were proceeding with the building of the 
ships; that the letter of cancellation had 
been a mere pretext and a device to ob- 
tain further Congressional hearings on 
the subject. These officials testified that 
they had reason to believe that the 
Merchant Marine Committee would not 
interest itself in this subject again un- 
less the Onassis interests were not ful- 
filling the contract. Knowing this, they 
conspired to draft this letter of cancel- 
lation with the thought they could re- 
activate the hearings and thus possibly 
modify the contract with Congressional 
approval. 

However, the most startling evidence 
on this phase was still to come. All of 
these witnesses testified that the Mari- 
time Administrator himself knew of their 
hoax in advance and as a matter of fact, 
that they had sent him a draft of their 
cancellation letter in advance for his 
approvaland comment. They also testi- 
fied that he knew that they had not 
canceled their building contracts and 
were proceeding with them. 

The foregoing made it necessary to 
recall the Maritime Administrator. In 
his sworn testimony he denied that he 
knew of the hoax but admitted receiv- 
ing a draft of the proposed cancellation 
letter. This has resulted in a square 
conflict of sworn testimony. 

These discrepancies should also be the 
subject of scrutiny by the Department 
of Justice. These actions on the part 
of the Onassis group constitute a fraud 
on the Government. It was upon the 
letter of cancellation that the Maritime 
Administrator turned the case over to 
the Department of Justice, which even 
at present is suing for $8 million liquida- 
tion damages on the contract. If the 
facts as testified by the Onassis interests 
are true, that is, that the ships are now 
building, then this lawsuit is a futile one 
and cannot be successfully concluded by 
the Government. Their nefarious scheme 
has caused this Congress irreparable loss 
of time, waste of effort, and substantial 
expenditures of committee funds in re- 
activating these hearings to attempt to 
secure for themselves some additional 
advantages in their contract, 
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Further probing into the settlement of 
the civil and criminal cases disclosed that 
on December 21, 1955, an attorney from 
the Department of Justice appeared be- 
fore a Federal court and in substance 
stated it would be very difficult for the 
Government to prove its case against 
Onassis. He stated, in effect, that the 
case was a very weak one. Thereupon, 
the court was requested to dismiss the 
case against Onassis in person, and to 
subject some of his corporations to fines. 

During the course of the hearings, the 
same Department attorney who had ap- 
peared before the court to dismiss the 
indictment against Onassis, and whose 
statement to the court at that time is 
a part of the record of these hearings, 
admitted that prior to December 21, 
1955, he had drawn a memorandum on 
the merits of this case for his superiors 
in the Department of Justice. In the 
memorandum, which is a part of the 
record of the hearings, he reviewed all 
of the evidence and came to the follow- 
ing conclusion: 

Proof of the foregoing facts will be estab- 
lished by a large mass of documents, con- 
sisting of maritime records, records of the 
companies, the banks, Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Co., Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., and 
Simpson, Spence & Young, together with the 
testimony of persons connected with the 
companies, former employees thereof, Gov- 
ernment officials, bank officials, employees of 
Simpson, Spence & Young, and the Central 
American Steamship Co., agents of the FBI, 
as well as the statements of Onassis and 
Berenson to investigators. Assuming all the 
proposed evidence is admitted, it will be 
clearly and definitely established that the 
defendant corporations could not have func- 
tioned without Onassis; that Onassis had 
actual as well as economic control over the 
companies, which he was permitted to exer- 
cise; that this control was not only contem- 
plated and intended by the conspirators 
when Onassis was unable to get vessels di- 
rectly, but carried out by them even to the 
present time when Onassis instituted nego- 
tiations with the Civil Division looking to- 
ward a settlement of the pending civil pro- 
ceedings. 


This opinion and the entire memo- 
randum indicates that instead of a weak 
and unprovable case, the Government 
had a strong and indeed easily proven 
case of criminality against Onassis. 

As a matter of fact, this very witness 
from the Department of Justice testified 
before the committee that he had al- 
ways felt that the persons and corpora- 
tions involved were guilty. Neverthe- 
less, upon the direction and suggestion 
of his superior, he informed the court 
that the case was a weak one. He also 
testified that the court was not aware of 
all of the facts contained in his memo- 
randum. 

This dismissal of the criminal case 
against Onassis was part and parcel of 
the settlement of the civil case and in- 
deed, one neatly tied package. It was 
admitted in the 1957 hearings by a high 
official of the Department of Justice that 
the so-called deal which had been sug- 
gested by one of the Onassis attorneys 
at the inception of the litigations was 
in effect what had been achieved by the 
court settlement in 1955. 

It was further brought out from the 
departmental memorandum of the same 
witness that there was evidence that one 
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of the persons involved in the Onassis 
transactions sometime between 1948 and 
1953 had embezzled $500,000, that he had 
never been charged therewith, and not 
eyen prosecuted. This witness testified 
that nothing has been done about it to 
the present time. Upon being questioned 
as to failure to act, he testified that in 
his opinion it was not a Federal matter. 
However, in view of the fact that some 
of the funds collected during the past 
year were disbursed for the payment of 
past debts, Federal taxes, and obligations 
instead of being available for the build- 
ing of the ships, it seems that this ques- 
tion of the embezzlement of a half mil- 
lion dollars is most certainly something 
that the Government should be con- 
cerned with. 

The foregoing is merely a sampling of 
the facts and testimony before the com- 
mittee. The entire transaction is a most 
complex one. In fact, the complexity 
has all but obscured the shocking aspects 
of the transaction and the detrimental 
effect upon the American Merchant Ma- 
rine, American labor, the American mari- 
time industry, and the American econ- 
omy. To say that the Onassis interests 
have merely been coincidentally fortu- 
nate in their transactions with the Gov- 
ernment is to disregard the inescapable 
conclusion and the fair inferences from 
the testimony before the committee. 

I have no doubt that in the wisdom of 
the committee it will take whatever steps 
are necessary to rectify legislatively and 
otherwise, the inequities and the abuses 
indicated by this entire transaction. 

As the hearings on this particular sub- 
ject draw to a close, I wish to indicate 
that months of study have revealed an- 
other set of transactions in which the so- 
called Niarchos interests are involved, 
and which practically parallel the course 
taken by that of Onassis. On what is 
known of the Niarchos cases so far it 
may well be that the facts when revealed 
will show greater abuses than those in 
the instant situation. 

In any event, some results have been 
forthcoming, albeit somewhat late, on 
the part of the Maritime Administration. 
It has just recently instituted a policy of 
escrow arrangement on funds collected 
on those build-and-trade-out transac- 
tions to assure the building of American- 
flag ships. 

From this summary of some of the 
highlights of the testimony adduced dur- 
ing the hearings before this committee, 
it is evident that the next Congress will 
enact much needed remedial legislation 
to prevent the depletion of the Ameri- 
can Merchant Marine, to prevent million 
dollar tax favoritism, to prevent unem- 
ployment among American seamen, and 
to in other ways promote and protect 
the American flag on the high seas. 

In conclusion, I wish to compliment 
the great chairman of the Merchant 
Marine Committee, the Honorable HER- 
PERT Bonner, for his exemplary and out- 
standingly fair and thorough conduct 
of these hearings. Each and every wit- 
ness was given full opportunity to be 
heard and most of them expressed their 
appreciation for their treatment. 

The diligent and learned counsels of 
the committee, John Drewry, Esq., Ber- 
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nard Zincke, Esq., and Robert Cowan, 
Esq., deserve the commendation and 
thanks of the House for their great work 
in this inquiry. 


BOATING INDUSTRY 


Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. 
Speaker, Public Law 519, which was 
passed by this body during the 84th Con- 
gress, has created a great deal of con- 
cern in the boating industry, which is a 
very important and major segment of 
our gulf coast economy. 

The intent of Congress in passing this 
law was to insure safety at sea through a 
program of inspection and certification 
of all boats carrying more than six pas- 
sengers. We all agree, especially those 
in the boating industry, that this pro- 
gram could be constructive and bene- 
ficial to all; however, the major objec- 
tions to this law have not been on the 
basis of the act itself but on the regu- 
lations set up by the Coast Guard un- 
der the authority given to it by the act. 

The boating industry has, of course, 
voiced its appeal to the Congress and in 
essence has said that the regulations im- 
pose a tremendous financial burden to 
the owners and operators in this indus- 
try, which is basically a one-man opera- 
tion in a highly competitive field; that 
the features of the regulations would 
not insure safety at sea, as these pro- 
visions are covered by previous law; that 
the provisions of this law were imposed 
without the consent of the majority of 
the members of the boating industry; 
that the regulations are far too compli- 
cated and wordy in language to be un- 
derstood and comprehended by the mem- 
bers of the boating industry; and that 
the regulations would deny due process 
of law. 

On numerous occasions I have dis- 
cussed these points with the Coast 
Guard, and on each occasion I have been 
assured that the Coast Guard is in sym- 
pathy with the boating industry and 
that it has done, and will continue to do, 
everything it can to make this law oper- 
ate in the manner in which Congress 
intended for it to be carried out. 

Public Law 519 was to go into effect 
on January 1, 1958, but at the urging of 
Congress its enactment was postponed 
until June 1, 1958. This inspection pro- 
gram has now been in operation for a 
little more than 2 months, which is 
much too early to determine its effec- 
tiveness or its reception by the owners 
and operators of small boats; however, 
I, along with many of my colleagues, 
have urged the Coast Guard to show 
moderation in this program, and I have 
requested the Coast Guard to keep me 
constantly informed of its progress. If 
the questions that have been voiced by 
the boating industry do develop, then I 
expect to urge that at the earliest possi- 
ble time in the 86th Congress, this law 
be amended, or if necessary repealed, so 
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that new legislation can be put into its 
place which would enable our boating 
industry to live with and to understand 
this form of regulation. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows to: 

Mr. Scorr of Pennsylvania (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Martin), for 3 days, on 
account of illness in family. 

Mr. Derountran (at the request of Mr. 
ARENDS), for today, August 20, 1958, on 
account of birth of daughter in his 
family. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Montana, for August 
20 and 21, on account of official business. 

Mr. Hosmer, for 6 days, on account of 
Official business of Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. SIKEs, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. McDonovcs, for 60 minutes, today. 

Mr. Green of Pennsylvania, for 10 
minutes, today, and to revise and extend 
his remarks. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL (at the request of Mr. 
BALDWIN), for 30 minutes, on August 22. 

Mr. McDonovucs, for 60 minutes, to- 
morrow. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorpD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. HxnLONd and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr. Morano and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. ARENDS. 

Mr. KEATING and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. THompson of New Jersey. 

Mr. CELLER. 

Mr. ALGER. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD and to include extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr. AUCHINCLOssS. 

Mr. Burteson and to include extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr. Porter and to extend his remarks 
in the body of the Record following the 
legislative business of today and to in- 
clude extraneous matter therein. 

Mr. STEED. 

Mr. VuRSELL and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. COOLEY. 

Mr. Ragaur and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. H. Cart ANDERSEN and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. WOLVERTON and to include extra- 
neous matter. 

Mr. WEAVER. 

Mr. PELLY. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. 

At the request of Mr. ALBERT, the fol- 
lowing Members were granted permis- 
sion to extend their remarks and to in- 
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clude extraneous matter in each instance 
as follows: 

Mr. Rooney to revise and extend re- 
marks he made today in the House and 
to include therein extraneous matter. 

Mr. Evins. 

Mr. RUTHERFORD. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H. R. 7125. An act to make technical 
changes in the Federal excise tax laws, and 
for other purposes. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of the 
following titles: 

S. 540. An act for the relief of the Board 
of National Mission of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America; 

S. 552. An act to confer jurisdiction upon 
the United States Court of Claims to hear, 
determine, and render judgment upon the 
claim of Auf der Heide-Aragona, Inc., of 
West New York, N. J.; 

S. 571. An act for the relief of George P. E. 
Caesar, Jr.; 

S. 765. An act to increase the authoriza- 
tion for the appropriation of funds to com- 


plete the International Peace Garden, 
N. Dak.; 

S. 1542. An act for the relief of Lori 
Biagi; 


S. 2001. An act for the relief of Alalu 
Duncan Dillard; 

S. 2043. An act for the relief of Genoveffa 
Migliozzi; 

S. 2057. An act for the relief of Diana 
Elaine Greig; 

S. 2216. An act for the relief of John C. 
Walsh; 

S. 2517. An act to amend sections 2275 
and 2276 of the Revised Statutes with re- 
spect to certain lands granted to States 
and Territories for public purposes; 

S. 2530. An act to designate the beneficiary 
of the equitable title to land purchased by 
the United States and added to the Rocky 
Boy’s Indian Reservation, Montana; 

S. 2592. An act to amend the law relating 
to the execution of contracts with Indian 
tribes; 

S. 2594. An act to transfer certain prop- 
erty and functions of the Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator to Secretary of the 
Interior, and for other purposes; 

S. 2850. An act for the relief of Maria 
Pontillo; 

S. 2888. An act to provide for registration, 
reporting, and disclosure of employee welfare 
and pension benefit plans; 

S. 2922. An act to authorize per capita to 
members of the Red Lake Band of Chippewa 
Indians from the proceeds of the sale of 
timber and lumber on the Red Lake Reser- 
vation, and for other purposes; 

S. 2955. An act for the relief of Kazuko 
Young; 

S. 3004. An act for the relief of Joanna 
Strutynska; 

S. 3139. An act to repeal the act of July 2, 
1956, concerning the conveyance of certain 
property of the United States to the village 
of Carey, Ohio; 

S. 3203. An act relating to minerals on 
the Wind River Indian Reservation in Wy- 
oming, and for other purposes; 

S. 3219. An act for the relief of Mrs. Mar- 
garet Graham Bonnalie; 
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S. 3221. An act for the relief of Erika 
Margaretha Zintl Pearce; 

S. 3300. An act for the relief of Jean Andre 
Paris; 

S. 3308. An act for the relief of Itzhak 
Aronovici; 

S. 3357. An act for the relief of Arturo 
Ernesto Audrain y Campos; 

S. 3445. An act for the relief of Teruko 
K. Jackson; 

S. 3448. An act to authorize the acquisi- 
tion and disposition of certain private lands 
and the establishment of the size of farm 
units on the Seedskadee reclamation proj- 
ect, Wyoming, and for other purposes; 

S. 3502. An act to amend the Federal Air- 
port Act in order to extend the time for 
making grants under the provisions of such 
act, and for other purposes; 

S. 3509. An act for the relief of Wong 
Wing Boa; 

S. 3534. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Army to convey approximately 181 
acres of land at Fort Crowder Military Res- 
ervation to the city of Neosho, Mo.; 

S. 3547. An act for the relief of Andrejs 
Pablo Mierkalns; 

S. 3564. An act to accord coverage under 
the Civil Service Retirement Act to certain 
temporary rural carriers; 

S. 3572. An act to authorize land ex- 
changes for purposes of the George Washing- 
ton Memorial Parkway in Montgomery Coun- 
ty, Md., and for other purposes; 

S. 3607. An act for the relief of Harvey L. 
Forden; 

S. 3640. An act for the relief of Daniel 
(Nathaniel) Rosenzweig; 

S. 3676. An act for the relief of Maria 
Michela Leo Di Gioia; 

S. 3682. An act to authorize the sale or 
exchange of certain lands of the United 
States situated in Pima County, Ariz., and 
for other purposes; 

S. 3723. An act to amend Public Law 522, 
84th Congress (relating to the conveyance 
of certain lands to the city of Henderson, 
Nev.); 

S. 3739. An act for the relief of Hermine 
Elmon Papazian; 

S. 3743. An act for the relief of Cynthia 
Elizabeth Jefferson (Mimi Kurosaka) and 
Sylvia Elise Jefferson (Junko Tano); 

S. 3768. An act for the relief of Hing Man 
Chau; 

S. 3789. An act for the relief of Donald J. 
Marion; 

S. 3801. An act for the relief of Klara Leit- 
ner and her daughter, Sylvia Leitner; 

S. 3826. An act for the relief of Concettina 
Tannacchino; 

S. 3873. An act to amend section 201 of the 
Federal Property and Administrative Services 
Act of 1949, as amended, to authorize the 
interchange of inspection services between 
executive agencies, and the furnishing of 
such services by one executive agency to 
another, without reimbursement or transfer 
of funds; 

S. 3882. An act to amend the act of July 1, 
1948, chapter 791 (24 U. S. C., 279a), provid- 
ing for the procurement and supply of Gov- 
ernment headstones and markers; 

S. 3921. An act for the relief of Peter Till- 
ner; 

S. 3986. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to enter into an agreement 
for relocating portions of the Natchez Trace 
Parkway, Miss., and for other purposes; 

S. 4004. An act to encourage and authorize 
details and transfers of Federal employees 
for service with international organizations; 

S. 4020. An act for the relief of Kunio 
Inouye (Sparkman); 

S. 4021. An act to establish the United 
States Study Commission on the Savannah, 
Altamaha, St. Marys, Apalachicola-Chatta- 
hoochee, and Perdido-Escambia River Basins, 
and intervening areas; 
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S. 4053. An act to extend the boundaries 
of the Siskiyou National Forest in the State 
of Oregon, and for other purposes; 

S. 4071. An act to provide more effective 
price, production adjustment, and marketing 
programs for various agricultural commod- 
ities; 

S. 4081. An act for the relief of Marianne 
(Sachiko) Fuller; 

S. 4167. An act to authorize the lease of 
Papago tribal land to the National Science 
Foundation, and for other purposes; 

S. 4191. An act to maintain existing mini- 
mum postage rates on certain publications 
mailed for delivery within the county of 
publication; 

S. 4196. An act to amend the Intercoastal 
Shipping Act, 1933 (47 Stat. 1425), as 
amended, to authorize incorporation of con- 
tract terms by reference in short-form doc- 
uments; 

S. 4287. An act to amend the act of July 
27, 1956, relating to detention of mail for 
temporary periods in certain cases; 

S. J. Res. 178. Joint resolution authoriz- 
ing the President of the United States of 
America to proclaim February 8-14, 1959, as 
National Children’s Dental Health Week; 

S. J. Res. 190. Joint resolution to approve 
the report of the Department of the Interior 
on Red Willow Dam and Reservoir in Ne- 
braska; and 

S. J. Res. 201. Joint resolution to authorize 
the chairman on the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy to confer a medal on Rear 
Som Hyman George Rickover, United States 

avy. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, bills 
of the House of the following titles: 


H. R. 3904. An act for the relief of Nunik 
Firjanian and Florence Thomasi; 

H. R. 4544, An act for the relief of Louis S. 
Levenson; 

H. R. 6175, An act for the relief of Virginia 
Hell; 

H. R. 6894. An act to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 as it relates to unmanufactured mica 
and mica films and splittings; 

H. R.8160. An act authorizing a survey of 
the Tensaw River, Ala., in the interest of 
navigation and allied purposes; 

H. R. 8481. An act to amend title IV of the 
Agricultural Act of 1956 to provide that the 
provisions of such title shall apply in Hawaii; 

H. R. 8652. An act to rescind the authori- 
zation for the Waldo Lake Tunnel and regu- 
lating works, Willamette River, Oreg.; 

H. R. 9239. An act to provide for the con- 
struction of an irrigation distribution system 
and drainage works for restricted Indian 
lands within the Coachella Valley County 
Water District in Riverside County, Calif., 
and for other purposes; 

H. R.9371. An act to provide for the relief 
of certain members and former members of 
the Army and the Air Force, and for other 
purposes; 

H. R. 10360. An act to amend title V of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended; 

H. R. 11630. An act to amend title IV of 
the Social Security Act to extend the unem- 
ployment insurance system to ex-servicemen, 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 11697. An act to amend the act of 
June 29, 1888, relating to the prevention of 
obstructive and injurious deposits in the har- 
bor of New York, to extend the application of 
that act to the harbor of Hampton Roads; 

H. R. 12489. An act to extend the time for 
making certain reports under the Highway 
Revenue Act of 1956 and the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1956; 
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H. R. 12494. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture in selling or agreeing to 
the sale of lands to the State of North Caro- 
lina to permit the State to sell or exchange 
such lands for private purposes; 

H. R. 12876. An act to extend title VII of 
the Public Health Service Act (relating to 
health research facilities) for 3 years, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 13342. An act to provide for a survey 
of Parish Line Canal, La.; 

H. R. 13558. An act to incorporate the Mili- 
tary Order of the Purple Heart of the United 
States of America, of combat-wounded vet- 
erans who have been awarded the Purple 
Heart; and 

H. R. 13688. An act to provide airmail and 
special-delivery postage stamps for Members 
of the House of Representatives on the basis 
of regular sessions of Congress, and for other 
purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 6 o’clock and 36 minutes p. m.), the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, August 21, 1958, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as 
follows: 


2251. A letter from the Chairman, Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, relative 
to transmitting for the consideration of 
the Congress amendments to section 409 (c) 
of the Communications Act of 1934 (47 
U. S. C. 409 (c)); to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

2252. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of the Treasury, transmitting a draft of 
proposed legislation entitled “A bill to 
amend subsection 432 (g) of title 14, United 
States Code, so as to increase the limitation 
on basic compensation of civilian keepers 
of lighthouses and civilians employed on 
lightships and other vessels of the Coast 
Guard from $3,750 to $5,100 per annum”; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

2253. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of the Treasury, transmitting the Annual 
Report of the Federal Bureau of Narcotics, 
prepared by the Commissioner of Narcotics, 
for the calendar year ended December 31, 
1957; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. CELLER: Committee of conference 
H. R. 3368. A bill to amend section 1870 of 
title 28, United States Code, to authorize the 
district courts to allow additional per- 
emptory challenges in civil cases to multiple 
plaintiffs as well as multiple defendants 
(Rept. No, 2678). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. DAWSON of Illinois: Committee on 
Government Operations. Fortieth report of 
the Committee on Government Operations 
pertaining to Federal role in aviation (Rept. 
No. 2679). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. DAWSON of Illinois: Committee on 
Government Operations. Forty-first report 
of the Committee on Government Operations 
pertaining to Internal Revenue Service 
(Rept. No. 2680). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr, PATMAN: Select Committee on Small 
Business. Report pursuant to House Reso- 
lution 56 pertaining to sightseeing businesses 
in the District of Columbia (Rept. No. 2681). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr, AYRES: 

H. R. 13823. A bill to amend section 104 of 
the Revised Statutes, with respect to con- 
tempt citations in the case of witnesses be- 
fore Congressional committees, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CURTIS of Missouri: 

H. R. 13824. A bill to provide for an aver- 
aging taxable income; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DOWDY: 

H. R. 13825. A bill to amend the act of 
March 3, 1901, to grant a right of possession 
in certain property in the District of Colum- 
bia to surviving widows, widowers, and minor 
children so long as such property is used as 
their principal place of residence; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. PELLY: 

H. R. 13826. A bill to provide direct aid to 
States and Territories for educational pur- 
poses only; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. FALLON: 

H. R. 13827. A bill to establish within the 

Housing and Home Finance Agency a new 
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program of mortgage insurance to assist in. 
financing the construction, improvement, ex- 
pansion, and rehabilitation of harbor facili- 
ties for boating and commercial craft; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. MILLS: 

H. Res. 693. Resolution providing for print- 
ing as a House document the Compilation 
of Social Security Laws; to the Committee 
on House Administration. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BOYLE: 

H. R. 13828. A bill for the relief of Pinkhas 

Argaman; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BURDICK: 

H. R. 13829. A bill for the relief of Leonard 

Zimmer; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. GUBSER: 

H. R. 13830. A bill for the relief of Alfred 
E. Machado; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H. R. 13831. A bill for the relief of Jesus 
Cruz-Figuero; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. LANE: 

H. R. 13832. A bill for the relief of John F. 

Linehan; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. LATHAM: 

H. R. 13833. A bill for the relief of Leo- 
nardo Castorina; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SANTANGELO: 

H. R. 13834. A bill to confer jurisdiction 
upon the United States Court of Claims to 
hear, determine, and render judgment upon 
the claim of Henry G, Mathusek; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TOLLEFSON: 

H. R. 13835. A bill for the relief of Frank 

W. Clark; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk's desk 
and referred as follows: $ 


733. By Mr. DOOLEY: Resolution of the 
Woman's Auxiliary to the Medical Society of 
the State of New York in opposition to enact- 
ment of the Forand bill (H. R. 9467); to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

734. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
county clerk of Maui, Wailuku, Maui, T. H., 
relative to requesting and urging the Senate 
to approve H. R. 13070 in the form as passed 
by the House of Representatives; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Social Security Amendments of 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, on 
August 19, 1958, the Social Security 
Amendments Act of 1958 passed the 
Congress by an overwhelming majority 


and now goes to the White House for the 
President’s signature. 

The immediate effect of these amend- 
ments will be felt in the monthly benefit 
checks of approximately 12 million 
Americans who are presently on the rolls 
of the social security system. 

The more important changes made by 
Congress which will be highlighted in 
the benefit payments of the near future 
are: First, raise of the minimum to $33 
and the maximum to $118 monthly for 
retired workers; second, raise the maxi- 
mum to $254 monthly for family groups; 
third, raise the eligible earning wage of 


the retiree to $100 monthly; fourth, ease 
the eligibility requirements for disability 
benefits resulting from gradual disabili- 
ties; fifth, ease the eligibility require- 
ments for qualification as a family de- 
pendent; sixth, increase in the appro- 
priations by $5 million for each of the 
following: First, the maternal child 
health programs; second, the crippled 
children’s services; and, third, the child 
welfare services. 

To support these increases the social- 
security withholding tax was raised by 
one-fourth of 1 percent for employees 
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and employers; by three-eighths of 1 
percent for self-employed persons. 

Another consideration of the Congress 
in passing these amendments is the fact 
that this additional money will find its 
way into the channels of trade with local 
merchants, thereby helping the local 
economy. 


Fortieth Anniversary of Independence of 
Czechoslovakia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN L. HRUSKA 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr, HRUSKA. Mr. President, in Oc- 
tober of this year, the 40th anniversary 
of independence for the Republic of 
Czechoslovakia will be observed. 

It was from this central European 
country that my ancestors came. For 
this reason, I have followed carefully, 
and with great interest, the events which 
have transpired there in recent times. 
Since my school days, I have read its 
history, its literature, and its achieve- 
ments. 

Because the Congress will soon ad- 
journ, I ask unanimous consent that 
there be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp a statement which I have pre- 
pared in regard to this 40th anniversary. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

FORTY YEARS OF CZECHOSLOVAK INDEPENDENCE 
(Statement by Senator HrusKa) 

October 28, 1918, signified one of the most 
important landmarks in the modern history 
of the Czech and Slovak people. That date 
is often referred to as the origin of their 
independence. But mere dates mean little, 
for the 4th of July didn’t mean the true 
beginning of American independence nor 
does July 14 indicate the beginning of 
French independence. The true origin of 
the aspirations for independence and re- 
publican form of government of both of 
these nations crystalized in the minds of 
their peoples long before they were declared 
or achieved. 

By the same token, the feeling of neces- 
sity to be free and self-governed developed 
in the thinking of the Czechs and Slovaks 
more than 40 years ago. The Czechs and 
Slovaks have proved time and time again 
that the spirit of self-determination and 
national independence is very firmly im- 
bedded in their thoughts and desires. That 
is why they can claim today that they are 
celebrating 40 years of Czechoslovakian in- 
dependence even though this small, strategi- 
cally located central-European country has 
really been free and independent for only 
one-half of that period. There has always 
been enough evidence to prove that the 
Czechs and Slovaks, if left alone, would have 
continued to develop their government along 
the lines of a truly constitutional republic. 

The first 20 years after World War I were 
the formative years, when national inde- 
pendence was finally reached after 300 years 
of foreign suppression. The first President, 
Tomas Garrigue Masaryk, guided his peo- 
ple over the obstacles to new paths for the 
realization of ideals developed and kept alive 


in the minds of people during the long years 
of alien rule. 
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Not everything was perfect in the new 
republic. Czechoslovakian democracy suf- 
fered the deficiencies of political infancy. 
Conscious of the experience of the suffering 
of a supressed minority, the founders of 
the republic were particularly anxious to 
fashion the parliamentary system and elec- 
toral laws so as to assure the right of repre- 
sentation to all, even every small minority. 
This lead to party splintership, and an over- 
emphasis on politics in all phases of life. It 
resulted in the lack of centralized respon- 
sibility. 

But this weakness was far outweighed by 
the accomplishments of the new nation in 
the field of economic stabilization and adop- 
tion of modern social legislation. In the 
international field Czechoslovakia stood 
firmly on the side of those supporting the 
new permanent international organization, 
the League of Nations, with which the re- 
public shared its own growing pains. The 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Dr. Eduard 
Benes, became one of the principal person- 
alities of the League. The Czechoslovak 
Republic and its people occupied an impor- 
tant position among the free peoples of the 
world. It gained the respect of friend and 
foe alike for its political, social, and eco- 
nomic accomplishments, The political struc- 
ture and governmental policy of Czechoslo- 
vakia during the first 20 years of existence 
earned for it the title of the most demo- 
cratic country of central and eastern Eu- 
rope.” 

The same forces that swept away the struc- 
ture of the postwar order in the interna- 
tional status quo situation, destroyed the 
independence of this promising young re- 
public in 1938. Nazi aggression took its pri- 
mary aim at its most immediate and most 
ardent foe, the Czechoslovaks. Due to the 
weakness of the Western democracies which 
allowed themselves to be pushed by the Fas- 
cists into the Munich agreement, the fight- 
ing spirit of the Czechs and Slovaks was 
broken. Their armed forces, at that time 
the best-equipped and best-prepared mili- 
tary units of all the democratic nations, 
were disarmed. 

Events moved swiftly. In less than 6 
months after Munich, Bohemia, and Mora- 
via became German protectorates. Slovakia 
was declared an independent state under 
Nazi sponsorship and direct supervision. 
Many Czechs and Slovaks who had the op- 
portunity, seized it and joined the Western 
Allies in the fight against the German- 
Italian Fascists. 

Even though the Czechs and Moravians 
in the protectorate were not directly in- 
volved in the military action of the Second 
World War, in their enforced labor for the 
German military machine, thousands of the 
patriots paid with their lives for their un- 
derground efforts to sabotage and slow 
down the Nazi war industry. 

At the end of World War II, due to the 
so-called liberation of the major part of the 
territory of Czechoslovakia by the Red Army 
and the international conditions prevailing 
at that time, undue Soviet influence was 
extended to Czechoslovakia. The Czecho- 
slovakian Communist leaders, who had 
spent their war years in Moscow and who 
returned to Czechoslovakia on the heels of 
the Red army, exacted for themselves a 
share in the Government which was totally 
out of proportion to the political positions 
they had prior to the war. A political strug- 
gle between Communists and non-Com- 
munists in Czechoslovakia broke out even 
before the whole country was free. 

In spite of the attempts of the demo- 
cratically minded leaders supporting Presi- 
dent Benes, this struggle was climaxed by 
the Communists’ overthrow and seizure by 
force and violence of the Government in 
February 1948. Pressed by the threat of 
civil war and Red Army intervention, Presi- 
dent Benes yielded to Communist demands, 
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With the sudden and mysterious death of 
Jan Masaryk, the popular foreign minister 
and son of the first President, open and 
complete assumption of power in Czecho- 
slovakia by the totalitarian Communist re- 
gime was accomplished. And again thou- 
sands of Czechoslovaks left the country, 
taking the grave risk of being shot or im- 
prisoned during their attempts to escape 
the new tyranny. 

Settled now in all four corners of the 
world, these exiles encompass all groups of 
the population: workers, farmers, students, 
businessmen, industrialists, artisans, priests 
and preachers, army officers and soldiers, 
government officials and workers, mothers 
with children, and members of the police. 
At the risk of their very lives, Czechs and 
Slovaks have continually defied and out- 
witted the vigilance of the Communist police 
and frontier guards in a succession of in- 
geniously planned and daringly executed es- 
capes. In freedom trains, airplanes, primi- 
tive armored vehicles built by their own 
hands, in home-made submarines and diving 
suits and by innumerable other cunning de- 
vices they have forced the seemingly im- 
penetrable Iron Curtain. 

Many more remained at home because 
their escape was impossible. Nevertheless 
they too are giving evidence, by their open 
or concealed opposition, that they do not 
want the dictatorial rule of the foreign to- 
talitarian regime. 

The impression many casual observers in 
the West and among the neutral countries 
may have that Czechoslovakia is one of the 
most stable and cooperative Soviet bloc 
members is much more apparent than real. 
There is a large body of evidence pointing 
to the fact that the Czechs and Slovaks— 
in overwhelming majority—oppose the pres- 
ent-day regime in their homeland. Aside 
from the many thousands of those who were 
fortunate and succeeded in escaping from 
the workers’ paradise, the people who re- 
mained had given ample existence of their 
resistance to the Communist dictators. It 
must be remembered that the way of insur- 
rections which swept the Communist satel- 
lites in 1953, started in Pilsen and other in- 
dustrial cities of Czechoslovakia. Likewise, 
the 1956 revolts which culminated in the 
Polish and Hungarian uprisings can easily be 
traced in their intellectual contents to the 
example shown by the Czech and Slovak 
writers and students during the demonstra- 
tions in the spring of that year. 

The best evidence of the weakness of the 
Czechoslovakian Communist regime, how- 
ever, is demonstrated by the fact that the 
today’s rulers of Czechoslovakia find that 
they must follow very closely the Moscow 
line especially the ruthless Stalinist brand 
of it, because they realize that any relaxa- 
tion would only encourage an open mass 
revolt, Let us keep in mind, therefore, in 
assessing the action of the present-day 
regime in Czechoslovakia, that it is not the 
wishes of the people, not even those of a 
sizable minority, which are behind the de- 
cisions of the Czechoslovak Communist Gov- 
ernment, but rather the bulk force of So- 
viet Russian superpower. 

We can rest assured that the Czechs and 
Slovaks have remained faithful to their cul- 
tural tradition which has been closely tied 
to that of the West, and that they oppose 
the pressures to replace it by Communist 
cultural concepts. Even the most furious 
attempts of the Communists to combat 
Masaryk’s democracy cannot destroy the 
people’s attachment to the democratic tra- 
dition of Presidents Masaryk and Benes, 
Both Masaryk and Benes remain the sym- 
bols of true democracy, of freedom from 
Communist oppression. Through these sym- 
bols the Western cultural heritage in Czech- 
oslovakia shows great persistence under the 
eastern onslaught. 
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Ten years of systematic intimidation and 
police terror have been unable to break the 
spirit of resistance of the people. Until very 
recently almost hermetically sealed fron- 
tiers have proven no barrier to the resource- 
fulness of courageous individuals in their 
quest for freedom. Inside the heavily 
guarded borders the resistance continues 
with unabated vigor in spite of Draconic 
countermeasures taken by the Communists. 

The role of this nation’s present people is 
a harsh and difficult one. If it be said or 
thought that it is hopeless, history will 
refute such statement. In spite of the op- 
pressive heel of Nazi occupation and control 
from 1938 to 1945, the spirit of freedom and 
liberty lived in great strength and hope. 
The 300 years preceding 1918, when the Re- 
public was established, were a much longer 
time indeed. But that same spirit lived on 
through generations none of which saw the 
light of independence and all that goes with 
it. 


The world can be sure that even now, 10 
years after the Communists have taken over, 
the strong and clear will of the people and 
their desire to be free still burn brightly in 
the hearts and in the souls of the greatest 
number of them. They are certain to be 
vindicated in their faith. When the proper 
time comes that effective and successful 
blows can be struck, let us hope that the 
peoples of the Free World will boldly and 
promptly help them to reenter the ranks 
of free men once more. 


The Construction and Operation of Small 
Vessels 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude excerpts from a letter from the 
National Boat Association, Inc., a na- 
tionwide association of boatowners, as 
follows: 

If we are to maintain, separately, our 
legislative, executive, and judicial branches 
of Government, we feel constrained to regis- 
ter our protests in this matter. 

A small industry, struggling with the 
highly competitive conditions as we have 
them today, a business which is seasonal 
and must operate on a part-time basis only, 
cannot meet the demands required by the 
regulations. 


Mr. Speaker, this relates to adminis- 
trative rules commonly referred to as 
CG-—249, published in the Federal Reg- 
ister on October 5, 1957 (46 C. F. R. 
7949-7980) pursuant to Public Law 519 
of 84th Congress (46 U. S. C. A. 390- 
390g) which seeks to regulate the con- 
struction and operation of small vessels. 
Letters coming to me indicate universal 
opposition to this law and I have at- 
tempted to ascertain the reasons why 
the boatbuilders and owners mutually 
oppose the law. The statute was en- 
acted under the banner of a safety meas- 
ure so the first question I asked was: 
“Can anyone object to safety?” Oh, no, 
Mr. Speaker, everyone is for safety, first, 
last, and all the time. Without safety 
the boatman not only will forfeit his 
own life, as well as the lives of others, 
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but in addition his boat will be perma- 
nently sealed in Davy Jones’ locker along 
with his savings of a lifetime. Every- 
one wants safety. 

Mr. Speaker, in order to get the answer 
about objections to the law, let us look 
at the facts, as well as the law, and see 
what happens and how the boatowner 
is affected under the law. First, let me 
say that statistics show that these boats 
have the best safety record, the lowest 
percent of fatalities resulting from 
travel, in history. Therefore, on the 
safety score there is no justification for 
the law. This fact, within itself, is suffi- 
cient grounds for its repea] but let us 
proceed with our examination looking 
for a moment at the rules and the man- 
ner in which they operate on the boat- 
owner, and remembering that some 
items have no relationship to safety. 

Now boating and fishing have long 
been honored callings dating back al- 
most to the beginning of time and those 
who have devoted their lives to the sea 
are the men best qualified to know that 
rules are necessary to govern their pro- 
fession. Certainly an attorney would 
not presume to tell a surgeon how to per- 
form an operation nor would a physician 
presume to promulgate court rules to 
govern the legal profession and court 
procedure. But the evidence before us 
is to the effect that the boatmen, those 
to be governed and incidentally those 
who must pay the bill, had little or no 
voice in promulgating the rules. But 
wherein and how are the rules objection- 
able? In three places we find language 
reading: 

A like appeal shall be allowed * * * to 
the commandant, whose decision shall be 
final (sec. 175.20; 187.05-35; 187.30-05). 


Does this mean that the doors of the 
civil courts are closed to the boatowner? 
Has he no remedy, or means of redress, 
through civil court procedure? How, 
where and when, under CG—249, does 
he have his day in court? Here, Mr. 
Speaker, is one of the roots of the prob- 
lem and the first reason for repeal. 

In looking over CG-249 I find in sev- 
eral places—more than a dozen—lan- 
guage reading, in effect: “as may be 
required by the officer in charge, ma- 
rine inspection.” Does this language 
mean that CG-249 excludes any remedy 
provided by the Declaratory Judgment 
Act? If it means what it says, then we 
may have as many different interpreta- 
tions of the law as there are inspectors— 
every inspector will have his own theory 
in exercising the broad discretion at- 
tempted to be conferred under the rules. 
This, I am informed, has already re- 
sulted in illegal discrimination and it 
may lead to arbitrary and capricious ac- 
tion. Under recent court decisions, I 
understand, if it is a discretionary mat- 
ter, judicial review is precluded. Here 
then is another and second reason why 
this law should be repealed. 

A third reason for repeal is that the 
regulations are so long and complicated 
as not to be understandable. 

I am advised that the Coast Guard, 
being a military department of our Gov- 
ernment, is excluded from the operation 
of the Administrative Procedure Act. 
Under CG-249, it appears that this ad- 
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ministrative agency may exercise broad 
legislative, executive and judicial powers 
above and beyond what the Constitution 
permits. In other words, the Coast 
Guard makes the law as embodied in 
CG- 249, it administers the law which it 
has made, it investigates, charges or in- 
dicts, is both judge and jury, and has 
constituted- itself the court of appeals 
and of last resort. The decision of the 
Commandant is final, as pointed out 
above. 

Now this is a criminal law—section 5— 
for which a $1,000 penalty may be 
imposed in addition to forfeiture of 
the offending vessel. CG-249, section 
185.05—1, seems to indicate that a man- 
slaughter charge may lie. CG-249 makes 
no provision for a fair and impartial 
trial before a disinterested court of law 
so here is a fourth reason why the regu- 
lations are fundamentally objectionable 
and should be vacated and set aside. 

According to CG-249, I am informed, 
some boats must be practically rebuilt. 
Is this not a bill of attainder and a fifth 
reason why Public Law 519 should be 
repealed? 

It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that here 
we have regulations so harsh and ex- 
pensive, and without reason or justifica- 
tion, as will bring financial ruin to an 
industry and which at the same time 
seeks to preclude a judicial hearing, or 
remedy at law. Certainly the Congress 
never intended such a result, I think 
that one step that the 86th Congress 
should take is to repeal this law. 


Justice in Government Contracts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TOM STEED 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to commend to my colleagues atten- 
tion to an article in Aeronautical Pro- 
curement magazine by Allen M. Smythe. 
During my service in the Congress, I 
have had many occasions to consider 
decisions of various administrative agen- 
cies. Iam a member of the Small Busi- 
ness Committee and as such have been 
conscious of their problem. Many times 
I have had the feeling that the various 
administrative agencies have been arbi- 
trary in their decisions regarding the 
small businesses which do not have the 
resources that the larger corporations 
have. In my own view, I know of at 
least one growing industry in my own 
district where an arbitrary decision of 
an administrative agency did much to 
force it into bankruptcy. 

This article refers to a decision of the 
Armed Services Board of Contract Ap- 
peals, with which I happen to be famil- 
iar. Although the decision involves a 
large corporation, Borg-Warner, it is my 
idea of how the Government should treat 
all contractors and subcontractors. Mr. 
Justice Holmes once said that when one 
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deals with the Government, he should 
turn square corners.” I believe in that. 
On the other hand, I believe in the motto 
on the Department of Justice Building, 
somewhat to the effect that The United 
States always wins a case when Justice 
is done to one of its citizens.” 

This article refers to a case before the 
Armed Services Board of Contract Ap- 
peals, ASBCA No. 3418—58-2 BCA sec- 
tion 1836—May 27, 1958, which involves 
a rather novel contract problem. The 
decision is unique and far reaching. 
However, it does demonstrate that at 
least before the Armed Services Board of 
Contract Appeals, the citizen can receive 
fair consideration even though it in- 
volves a large amount against one of the 
services. 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following newsletter of 
August 16, 1958: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 

(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, of Texas) 

The death of a colleague, Bill McVey, of 
IIlinois, abruptly halted House activities, as 
last respects were paid to the highly respected 
Member, Fifteen Members (11 House, 4 Sen- 
ate) have passed on during the 85th Congress, 
The House adjourned Monday, after eulogies 
of Bill, providing some sober reflection and 
a sharp ‘contrast to the rushed activities 
preceding adjournment, now almost in sight. 

The Senate, or “other body,” as it is called, 
is racing to catch up with the House. In 
1 day, the Senate passed 123 measures, on 
another 87, working nights and weekends. 
The House alternated early adjournments 
with rushed days, when bills were railroaded 
through under suspension of the rules, a 
hurried setting aside of the usual more time- 
consuming and laborious parliamentary pro- 
cedures. We are proving again how irre- 
sponsible Congress can be—and the worst is 
yet ahead. Billions of dollars of question- 
able expenditures and legislation of very 
controversial nature are programed for next 
week under suspension. 

Grim humor entered the scene when Judge 
SMITH, head of the Rules Committee, al- 
legedly in disapproval to pending bills, left 
Washington. This halted the normal pro- 
graming of legislation. Most Members would 
concede, I am sure, that the current pro- 
graming of bills by the leadership under sus- 
pension, avoiding the Rules Committee, is 
quite customary when in haste. Unfortu- 
nately, it is also quite political. Example: 
as the Labor Committee voted 22-7 not to 
consider the watered-down Democrat labor 
bill, and on party lines spurned the tougher 
Republican bill, the leadership bypassed the 
committee and programed the labor bill for 
House consideration anyway, under suspen- 
sion. This bill, a whitewash of labor lead- 
ers’ excesses dishonesty, and violence, is no 
doubt pleasing to Reuther who figures he 
can’t lose. If the bill is brought up and re- 
jected as poor and ineffective legislation, 
there will be no corrective labor legislation at 
all. If it is passed, it won't alter the monop- 
olistic dictatorial powers now enjoyed by 
union leaders. Meanwhile, the public will 
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be confused by the charges and counter- 
charges of politicians and labor leaders. 

The Area Redevelopment Act provided the 
week's most vigorous and controversial de- 
bate. The act is intended “to establish an 
effective program to alleviate conditions of 
substantial and persistent unemployment 
and underemployment in certain economi- 
cally depressed areas.“ What does that 
mean? The bill goes on “that Federal assist- 
ance to communities, industries, enterprises, 
and individuals in areas needing redevelop- 
ment should enable such areas to achieve 
lasting improvement and enhance the do- 
mestic prosperity by the establishment of 
stable and diversified local economies.” Well, 
that's the dictum of socialistic and Commu- 
nist nations, if you analyze the language. 
This reads like the language of United States 
high-flown foreign aid to other countries, 
but does this make it right. 

The report accompanying the bill explained 
the “why and where of chronic localized de- 
pression” in this way: (1) Technological 
change results in unemployment; steam 
locomotive mechanics are laid off by the 
coming of diesel engines (should we have had 
subsidized pony expressmen, lamplighters, 
snuffmakers, buggy-whip manufacturers, 
etc., when new products affected them?); (2) 
migration of industry to low labor cost areas 
results in dislocation of communties and 
workers (is this bad, or preventable? Rather, 
isn't this normal and expected in the freedom 
of competitive private enterprise society?); 
(3) shifts in demand, as from coal to oil re- 
sult in hardship (isn’t consumer demand 
and supply necessarily right in our form 
of society?); (4) seasonal unemployment of 
resort communties such as Atlantic City, 
N. J., results in unemployment in off sea- 
sons (now, is the Federal Government sup- 
posed to subsidize the Fair Park conces- 
sionaire the other 11 months of the year?). 

These are but some of the reasons advanced 
by WRIGHT PATMAN and others sponsoring 
this bill. The scope and cost of such a pro- 
gram is unlimited. The logic is unbeliev- 
able—downright fantastic—and I so stated 
on the floor. Where now is constitutional 
government—local and States rights—and 
responsibilities? Who now mourns for the 
taxpayer who will pay higher taxes and/or 
lose billions in the watered currency of in- 
flation. And the bill passed—with a ma- 
jority of Democrats for, and a majority of 
Republicans against it. 


Weekly Broadcast of Congressman Celler 
Over Radio Station WINS, New York, 
Sunday, August 17, 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the transcript of my re- 
marks over radio station WINS, New 
York, Sunday, August 17, 1958: 

AN HONEST-TO-GOODNESS SUMMIT MEETING 

There is to be a summit meeting, but not 
with Khrushchev and Soviet Russia, It will 
be a South American top-level meeting of 
Latin Americans, probably with Presidents 
and Foreign Ministers of Western Hemisphere 
countries. 

This is good news. It represents a healthy 
change of attitude on the part of our State 
Department. The idea for the meeting or 
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even meetings, came from the able and 
energetic President of Brazil, Dr. Juscelino 
Kubitschek. Secretary Dulles thought well 
of the idea. 

Drive and determination are characteristics 
of President Kubitschek. He was born in 
Brazil in 1902, and lost his father when he 
was only a year old. Early in life he started 
to work and earn a living. Despite many 
obstacles, he studied medicine and became 
a doctor of medicine. He served in hospitals 
in Paris, Vienna, and Berlin, and is a top 
Brazilian surgeon. It is unusual for a medi- 
cal man to become the head of a nation, 

President Kubitschek was elected mayor 
of Belo Horizonte in 1940. In 5 years in 
office, he was largely responsible for the 
city’s planned growth. Later, he became 
governor of Minas Gerais, his native State 
and, during his term in office, he helped 
build its industry and attract capital. He 
was a most popular governor and in 1956, 
became President of Brazil, amidst great 
acclaim and approval. 

He has great plans for Brazil and is a 
decided friend of ours. We should aid him 
in every reasonable way to help build a 
strong, progressive, democratic Brazil. He 
has a wonderful motto that he follows re- 
ligiously: What I start, I finish.” I recom- 
mend it to our President. One of his plans 
is the setting up of a new capital in the 
center of Brazil, to be called Brazilia. The 
present capital of Rio de Janeiro is on the 
coast and is really unsuited as a capital. Al- 
though a beautiful and picturesque city, Rio 
is, in part, quite narrow and permits of little 
growth. It is also far distant from the in- 
terior of the land. The site of the new capi- 
tal will be right in the center of the country. 
The task of setting up a new capital is gigan- 
tic. The great Turk, Kemal Ataturk, did 
just that in setting up Ankara as the new 
capital of Turkey. 

I met President Kubitschek on my last 
vlist to Rio 2 years ago. My dear wife ac- 
companied me. We had a most pleasant and 
constructive interview. In fact, he presented 
me with his portrait photograph, taken in 
full regalia. This now hangs in my Wash- 
ington office and I shall always prize it. 

Brazil will move steadily forward and on- 
ward with its President. He is a human 
dynamo, constantly on the move to improve 
the lot of his people. We shall, I am sure, 
hear utterances of a real statesman at the 
coming South American Summit Conference. 
I hail President Kubitschek. 

Undoubtedly, as a result of the visits of 
Dulles, Nixon and Milton Eisenhower to 
South America and more particularly, their 
contacts with Dr. Kubitschek, the United 
States is now backing a move in Latin 
America for a loan bank. This is a reversal 
of policy. It will be an Inter-American De- 
velopment Institution—a sort of financial 
Marshall plan for Latin-American countries. 
These countries have been urging the estab- 
lishment of a hemisphere development bank 
ever since the Marshall plan for Europe was 
set up in 1948. However, the United States 
steadily opposed the idea for a number of 
political and economic reasons. For one 
thing, the United States preferred bilateral 
credit arrangements with individual Latin- 
American countries because the United States 
could then firmly control the nature of the 
dispensing or spending of the funds. I be- 
lieve however, the setting up of this Inter- 
American Development Institution is a step 
in the right direction and should help greatly 
to cement and solidify our relations with the 
neighboring Republics. 


THE “NAUTILUS” AND THE AFFRONT TO RICKOVER 


All of us were recently thrilled when we 
received the news that the atom-powered 
submarine Nautilus plunged through the 
polar icecap at the North Pole. Another 
great forward step had thus been made in 
the conquest of the physical world. 
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This amazing voyage by the Nautilus un- 
der its skipper, Comdr. W. R. Anderson, 
opens up great vistas for our military offense 
and defense as well as the development of 
new international trade routes. Just im- 
agine crossing the North Pole under the ice- 
pack, It is almost too fantastic to believe. 
However, this wonderful voyage under the 
deep Arctic icepack was no mere accident. 
It may be eerie, but it did not take place in 
any dream world. It was the result of many 
days and nights of hard labor, weeks and 
months, and years in the laboratory, on the 
testing ground and in the training camps. 
It was a product of vision, wisdom, and ar- 
duous work. We pay tribute not only to 
the gallant commander and the intrepid 
crew of the Nautilus, but also to the man 
whose inexhaustible energy and wisdom 
made this wonderous exploit possible. That 
man is Rear Adm. Hyman G. Rickover, the 
father of nuclear-powered submarines. 

The skipper, Commander Anderson, was 
called to the White House and received a 
Presidential citation (the first Legion of 
Merit awarded in peactime) amidst con- 
siderable pomp and circumstance. The fan- 
fare which greeted Commander Anderson 
must have been a great change from the 
long nights and dark days spent beneath the 
Arctic. There were present, together with 
the President, the President's aide, Capt. 
E. P. Aurand; Thomas S. Gates, Secretary of 
the Navy; Vice Adm, James A. Russell, Act- 
ing Chief of Naval Operations; Adm. Fred- 
erick B. Warder, Commander of the Atlantic 
Fleet Submarine Force; Adm. Jerauld 
Wright, Supreme Commander Atlantic Forces 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization; 
John A. McCone, Chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission; and Lewis Strauss, Ad- 
ministrative Assistant to the President on 
Peaceful Purposes of Atomic Energy. 

The one additional man who should have 
been there was strangely absent. I refer to 
Rear Adm. Hyman G. Rickover who was 
mainly responsible for the construction of 
the Nautilus. Frankly, he was, in effect, 
snubbed. Why was only the top brass in- 
vited to the ceremony and not the man re- 
sponsible for the Nautilus? The skipper of 
the Nautilus, Comdr. W. R. Anderson, real- 
ized the affront and after receiving the Presi- 
dential citation at the White House went 
directly to Admiral Rickover's office in the 
Navy Building and paid his personal respects 
to the slight, frail figure, Admiral Rickover. 
The Admiral, when subsequently inter- 
viewed, said he was “too busy to worry 
about snubs.” Receiving snubs is nothing 
new for Admiral Rickover. In 1953 he was 
well-nigh involuntarily retired from the 
Navy. Navy promotion boards twice passed 
over him in selecting captains for promotion 
to rear admiral. Ordinarily, when you are 
twice passed over, that means retirement, 
but Congress recognized the wonderful nu- 
clear work registered by Rickover and forced 
the Navy to grant him his due. The Navy 
took heed and made him a rear admiral. 

Rickover’s difficulty with the Navy stems 
from his zeal in pushing the development 
of nuclear-powered ships. The Navy brass 
does not like his outspoken comments and 
his disdain for redtape. Admiral Rickover 
now faces another fight; he is 58 years old 
and his active duty will end July 1960, un- 
less he gets special extension of a year or 
is promoted to vice admiral. Congressional 
pressure is already building up to force his 
promotion to vice admiral. I am for it. 

Commenting on the Nautilus feat, Admiral 
Rickover said, “It shows that we now have 
a ship that can hide under the ice and 
when we get missile subs, like the Polaris, 
anyone who dares attack us will inevitably 
be destroyed.” 

As a result of the vigorous protests di- 
rected against the administration, and espe- 
cially the Navy, for their failure to invite 
Admiral Rickover to the Navy ceremony, it 
is indeed refreshing to learn that the Navy 
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apologized for its failure to invite the father 
of the submarine Nautilus to the White 
House ceremonies honoring the historic 
cruise under the North Pole. Navy Secre- 
tary Thomas S. Gates, on Tuesday last, in- 
dicated that preoccupation with the opera- 
tional significance of the magnificent 
attainment of the Nautilus caused the fail- 
ure to include Admiral Rickover as a guest. 
Secretary Gates paid tribute to the unique 
skill of Admiral Rickover. The belated 
statement, however, is rather cold comfort 
and does not entirely clear the Navy. The 
admiral is acclaimed on all sides, in and 
out of Congress. Twenty-one Senators have 
cosponsored a bill to give the admiral a spe- 
cial medal. 

Far more important, however, is the fact 
that on the heels of the triumphant exploit 
of the Nautilus, we received the information 
that a second nuclear submarine, namely 
the Skate, sailed under the North Pole, du- 
plicating the feat of the Nautilus. The De- 
fense Department said that the Skate sailed 
from New London, Conn., July 30, reached 
the pole last Monday and after going under 
the pole, surfaced in a break in the ice 40 
miles from the pole. The Skate then con- 
tinued underwater explorations. 

These two cruises of the Nautilus and the 
Skate point the way for amazing exploration 
and the use of nuclear-powered cargo sub- 
marines as a new commercial seaway be- 
tween the major ports of the world. In all, 
the United States is building a fleet of 33 
of these atomic-powered submarines. They 
will round out, also, our military defense 
and offense. 

The country owes a vast debt to Admiral 
Rickover. Without his drive and energy and 
wisdom and inventiveness, the voyages un- 
der the polar icecap would have been im- 
possible. We all hail the skippers of the 
Nautilus and the Skate, and the father of 
the nuclear-powered submarine, Rear Adm. 
Hyman G. Rickover. 


RUSSIA AGAIN RENEGES 


The ways of the Red Russians are passing 
strange. Even in sports, we Americans are 
finding that these Russians have a rather 
bizarre or strange way with what we call the 
rules of the game. The Americans agreed to 
meet the Russians in certain athletic con- 
tests. Officials of the United States Amateur 
Athletic Union got a signed contract from 
Russian officials. It stipulated that men's 
and women’s events would be tabulated sepa- 
rately and would not be combined. This 
agreement was essential because American 
women do not take as great an interest in 
javelin throws, high jumps, shot puts and 
mile races as do men. American women 
manifest no mass interest in sports. 

The great athletic meet was held in Rus- 
sia on July 27 and 28. The team scores re- 
vealed the following: For the men, the 
United States received 126 points, the Soviet 
Union received 109 points; for the women, the 
Soviet Union received 63 points, the United 
States received 44 points. Immediately the 
Soviet officials, defaulting in their agreement, 
produced on the scoreboard the combined re- 
sults for both men and women: Russia, 172 
points; the United States, 170 points. From 
the 30,000 Russian spectators there were 
great cheers, “The Russians won.” 

The Russian Tass News Agency and radios 
blared forth throughout the Red world, head- 
lines, “Soviet Athletes Beat Americans.” All 
that the United States officials could do was 
to point to the sealed agreement. The Rus- 
sians paid no attention toit. Far from apol- 
ogizing for their violation of their pledge, the 
Russians are now demanding a 1959 match 
and are further demanding the use of com- 
bined scores of men's and women’s teams. 
Very properly, the American officials rejected 
the demand. That rejection should meet 
with widespread approval. Here we have 
another concrete example of the Russian cus- 
tom of dishonoring agreements. 
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The United States is fast learning that on 
all levels of life, including the playing field, 
Red Russia uses her own rules. They must 
win by either fair or foul means. 


The United Republican Fund of Illinois 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been, and continues to be, consider- 
able discussion of the manner in which 
political campaigns are financed. Vari- 
ous proposals have been made. It has 
even been proposed that instead of the 
party funds being raised by contribu- 
tions of individuals and organizations 
that they be appropriated from the 
United States Treasury. 

The objective of all of us is to pre- 
serve our two-party system and to 
strengthen it. The continuing struggle 
between the two parties enables our peo- 
ple to know both sides of every issue. 
That each party, through its respective 
candidates, may present its program 
large sums of money are required to 
finance television programs, radio pro- 
grams, for literature and advertising, 
and for all those media through which 
debate is conducted and the people ob- 
tain the facts upon which to make their 
decision, 

It is my view that the funds for this 
purpose should come from private con- 
tributions. 'To be sure, simply by vir- 
tue of their contributions certain indi- 
viduals and certain groups have been 
able to exert considerable influence in 
governmental affairs. It is for us to find 
ways and means to correct the abuses. 
One of the ways is to encourage all the 
people to contribute to the party and to 
the candidates of their choice. In this 
way it will be the many, and not just 
a few, who will be taking an active voice 
in what is proposed and what is opposed 
by each political party. 

I wish to call your attention to a pro- 
gram which has been undertaken in IIli- 
nois which, if successful, will meet the 
twofold objective of raising the necessary 
funds for political campaigns and 
stimulate individual interest in political 
affairs. Irefer to the United Republican 
Fund of Illinois. 

The United Republican Fund of Ii- 
nois has decided to raise most of its 
funds for the 1958 election campaign 
through a dues-paying membership 
program. This seems to me to be wise 
and sound. 

The dues-paying membership pro- 
gram will allow large numbers of people 
to support the party. The fund has 
sponsor memberships at $100; sustain- 
ing memberships at $25, and associate 
memberships at $10. 

Under the dues-paying membership 
plan, large numbers of voters will as- 
sume the responsibilities of citizenship 
by taking an interest in the party in 
which they have a financial stake. It 
will help build party loyalty. No longer 
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will there be a reason for those who wish 
to be active to be left out of party affairs. 
A modest stake will cause members to 
show a more personal concern for the 
party. The new program can build 
party strength and greatly increase the 
number of active workers. 

The obligations of citizenship involve 
both going to the polls and voting and in- 
dividual contributions, however small, 
to the support of the party of one's 
choice. 

Through the program of dues-paying 
memberships, the United Republican 
Fund of Illinois is making an outstand- 
ing contribution to our country’s po- 
litical future—to saving the America we 
know and love. Charles H. Percy, pres- 
ident of the fund, James C. Worthy, the 
1958 fund general campaign chairman, 
and the fund board of governors deserve 
the thanks of the Congress for their de- 
termined effort to solve this important 
problem. 


Sound Federal Legislation To Aid 
Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the plight 
of education, including inadequate pay 
for teachers, lack of sufficient class- 
rooms, and generally insufficient public 
financial support has caused me to do 
some serious thinking. 

On the one hand, we are told the 
school costs of the Nation are second 
only to the costs of national defense of 
all public services. Furthermore, pub- 
lic school expenditures, it is said, have 
tripled in 20 years while personal-con- 
sumption spending has only doubled in 
cost. We are told that the per-capita 
school expenditures in America are three 
times those of Russia. Meanwhile, as to 
teacher shortages in late years, informa- 
tion is published to the effect that the 
increased percentage of number of 
teachers has exceeded the rise in the 
percent of number of students. Also, a 
recent study indicated, for example, that 
in 1957 teachers’ salaries, on the aver- 
age, were 94 percent above the 1929 level, 
whereas earnings. of all workers were 
up only 82 percent. 

On the other hand, Mr. Speaker, state- 
ments come from reliable individuals 
and study groups pointing to the need of 
accelerating our educational efforts and 
one only has to read the testimony in 
support of the Federal scholarship bill 
to arrive at the firm conclusion that 
financial expenditures for education 
must increase. Likewise, many able and 
competent authorities say that, consider- 
ing the respective sources of revenue, 
with State and local taxes being in large 
measure based on real-property valua- 
tions, the time has come when Federal 
assistance for education is essential 
where taxes are based more on income, 

Mr. Speaker, I have consistently and 
conscientiously resisted Federal aid to 
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education. My fear has been that Fed- 
eral bureaucrats would dictate to the 
parents and local community groups as 
to just how the children of America 
would be indoctrinated and stand- 
ardized. 

At the same time, in order to express 
my interest in aiding education and at 
once to prevent Uncle Sam from sitting 
on every school board in the country and 
by purse-string control telling it what to 
do, I have introduced a bill which pro- 
vides, I think, the simple answer to both 
problems. My bill would direct aid to 
the States by allocating 1 percent, re- 
spectively, of all Federal income taxes 
collected in each State back to those 
same States to be spent for education in 
accordance with the budgets and under 
the exclusive management of those 
States. 

This would give Federal aid without 
any Federal costs of administration or 
without any means of enforcing Federal 
standards or control. 

Following is a table which shows the 
approximate amount of taxes which 
would be returned to the various States 


under the terms of my bill: 
1 percent of 
Federal in- 
come and 
corporation 
taxes retained 
in State 

$4, 281, 000 
1, 745, 000 
1, 683, 000 
52, 558, 000 
7, 115, 000 
11, 411, 000 
7, 908, 000 
7, 992, 000 
6, 433, 000 
1, 146, 000 
52, 029, 000 
18, 496, 000 
5, 386, 000 
4, 500, 000 
TT 4, 822, 000 
0 5, 131. 000 
PFF... ͤ ES Sa eg ae 1, 663, 000 
Will... 15, 410, 000 
Massachusetts 17, 703, 000 
a Tah rg Sr ie ee ek aly E a ee S 53, 784, 000 
T 9, 974. 000 
pT TAE and eg A UEO I oe 1, 538, 000 
. ——— raa EAA 15, 543, 000 
C 1. 202, 000 
A 8, 432, 000 
SCF 840, 000 
New Hampshire 1. 292, 000 
New Jersey 18, 841, 000 
New Mexico 1, 157, 000 
F 126, 126, 000 
North Carolina 7, 558, 000 
North Dakota...........-..... 662, 000 
9 . A EE, 41, 547, 000 
Ghee... ee LS 5, 578, 000 
eg) ee RE EOE RTE 4, 694, 000 
Pennsylvanian ne ea ce 46, 278, 000 
Rhode Island 2, 771, 000 
South Carolina 2, 522, 000 
South Dakota 751, 000 
8 . a Sa E SAAE ARE ARENE 5, 181, 000 
FCC 21. 578, 000 
8 LE ET A EEE a EN 1, 593, 000 
Vermont ise oi so n 656, 000 
I eke 7, 387, 000 
Washington 7, 807, 000 
West Virginia 2, 919, 000 
Wenn 2 11, 831, 000 
9 527. 000 
TTT 1. 314. 000 
Total (approximate) 629, 000, 000 
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Certainly, Mr. Speaker, the closer to 
the people the better the functions and 
management of any public service like 
education. Frankly I have not found 
that Federal scholarships or programs 
to raise educational teaching standards 
are the answer. Rather I favor giving 
our educators adequate funds, and I am 
confident we will not have to worry 
about Russian competition. 


Young Men in Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, one of our country’s great Sen- 
ators, as I am confident history will con- 
firm, has some cogent observations to 
make about the part young men can 
play, and have played, in politics and 
points to our Founding Fathers as proof 
that politics and careers of distinguished 
service to the Nation are compatible. 

I include for the information of my 
colleagues a brilliant article by Senator 
PauL Dovctas, of Illinois, from Esquire 
magazine of September 1958: 

TRE BRICHT YOUNG MEN IN POLITICS 

(By PauL Doveras, Senator (Democrat, 

Illinois), of the United States) 


In the seed-time of our Republic, young 
men carved out stunning careers in public 
affairs. Jefferson was 33 when he wrote the 
Declaration of Independence, Madison 36 
when he took the lead in drafting the Con- 
stitution. The wonder boy of the era, Alex- 
ander Hamilton, by 32, was George Washing- 
ton’s Secretary of the Treasury. At 20, he 
was well on the way to permanent fame as 
the General's military aide-de-camp, ad- 
viser—and a lieutenant colonel in the Rev- 
olutionary Army. 

Nineteen signers of the Declaration of In- 
dependence were in their twenties and 
thirties and the average age of all signers 
about 45. I include Benjamin Franklin, 81, 
as an honorary member of these young giants. 
His mind—to quote a Convention delegate— 
“was alive as any man of 25.” 

In a young, yeasty, new-borning America, 
young men had political opportunity thrust 
upon them. Older citizens, except for the 
perennially young-in-heart Franklin, were 
loath to break with the established order and 
English crown. So it was youth which took 
the plunge for independence, and young men 
catapulted into leadership positions, who be- 
came Founding Fathers. Given responsibil- 
ity, they matured rapidly. The Nation’s 
highest honors went to the politician and 
statesman, along with the clergy, and these 
professions attracted the most gifted and 
high-minded talents of the day. 

Other great men in United States history 
have been early-bloomers, Voters sent 
Abraham Lincoln to the Illinois State Legis- 
lature at 25, and Stephen A. Douglas at 23. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt was a New York sen- 
ator at 28. Though they came from widely 
divergent backgrounds and eras, these men 
and their careers offer object lessons for 
would-be politicos today. All began politick- 
ing in their twenties. And they got their 
feet wet, first, in local or State politics. All 
were trained in the law. Social Scientist C. 
Wright Mills probing the personal histories 
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of some 513 Americans who've held the Na- 
tion’s best political jobs over 164 years (Su- 
preme Court justices, Presidents, Cabinet 
Officers, et al.) came up with the not-so- 
astounding fact that about 75 percent had 
been lawyers. 

This percentage holds roughly true for the 
young Republicans and Democrats I'll pro- 
file (though they are also drawn from fields 
like teaching, journalism, the clergy, and 
business). The reasons for the long, sus- 
tained romance between the law and politics 
are obvious. Key Government jobs involve 
the making, drafting, changing of laws. 
Psychologically, lawyers tend to be natural 
candidates, for the art of oratory and per- 
suasion can be used interchangeably to sway 
juries or clients—or win votes. Furthermore, 
voters do not hold the opinions of a lawyer 
against him. 

If the first 30 years of United States history 
were a golden age for the young politicians, 
it is an older generation which now wields 
political power. The average age of Congress 
is 56. President Eisenhower is 67; Secretary 
of State Dulles, 70. We're older as a Nation of 
course, and a citizenry whose average age is 
older naturally values maturity more highly. 
It takes longer today for men to become 
known nationally. Mass communications 
like TV and radio actually help older men 
hold onto entrenched positions through ex- 
posure on these mediums—opportunities not 
readily available to the young unknown. 
There are exceptions: Robert Kennedy and 
Bernard Schwartz are already famous to the 
public as Senate investigators, as was the 
late Rudolph Halley—but generally the old 
guard has a firmer hold on the medium. 

The selection of outstanding young poli- 
ticilans under 35 is not an easy one to make, 
but there is no dearth of candidates. This 
year, for example, a 29-year-old unknown, 
Democratic-Farmer-Labor candidate, Eugene 
Foley, lawyer, came within 700 votes of be- 
coming the first Democrat elected in Con- 
gress in 65 years from a rock-ribbed GOP 
dairy-farming district in Minnesota. Win- 
ner in this close election was a 6-foot-3 Nor- 
wegian-American dairy farmer, ALBERT QUIE, 
$4. Elected to fill the unexpired term of the 
late GOP Congressman Andresen, QUIE must 
run for office all over again this November. 
Moral here: you can sometimes win—or al- 
most win as Foley did—in a hopeless con- 
test with the help of a burning issue. In this 
case, traditionally GOP farmers, disgruntled 
by Benson farm policies, simply stayed home 
on election day. It’s the young candidates 
who often have the courage to run in swing 
districts, heavily populated by an independ- 
ent vote which swings back and forth be- 
tween elections. Political old guardsmen 
aren't so apt to covet candidacies in these 
volatile areas. Victory takes idealism, long 
hours of political drudgery enthusiasm— 
youthful qualities all. As a result, you are 
apt to find stronger, better candidates in the 
seesaw contests. 


THE YOUNG DEMOCRATS 


With some of these considerations in mind, 
I lead off my list by profiling the young 
Democrats whom I naturally know most in- 
timately: 

First, of course, is the United States Sen- 
ator from Idaho, FRANK CHURCH, a handsome, 
slender youngster of 34. CHURCH, a lawyer 
who saw World War II action in Burma, 
China, and India, was elected to the Senate 
after fighting his way through a crowded 
Democratic primary and then beating the 
Republican incumbent, Herman Welker, by 
as big a majority as that by which President 
Eisenhower carried the State. Coming to 
the Senate a virtual unknown (though he 
had been chairman of the State Young Dem- 
ocrats from 1952 to 1954 and had married into 
a family of prominent Idaho Democrats), he 
established himself as an orator by a mag- 
nificent speech in favor of a high dam at 
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Hell's Canyon. I rank him, as a Senate 
speaker, along with such spellbinders as 
HUMPHREY, of Minnesota; MORSE, of Oregon, 
DIRKSEN, of Illinois; Javits, of New York. 
Unless accident intervenes, CHURCH should be 
long in the Senate—and perhaps as much 
an influence, in his own style, as his famed 
predecessor, William E. Borah. 

My own State of Illinois has produced a 
colorful Congressman in KENNETH GRAY, 
from the southernmost District, the 25th, a 
coal-mining and farming area. He hadn't 
yet reached his 30th birthday when he was 
elected in 1954, displacing GOP Congressman 
Bishop who'd won election after election for 
14 years. A wartime combat pilot, KENNETH 
is a man in love with speed—he has a pen- 
chant for flying planes, and driving autos, 
full throttle. By profession, he's been an 
auto dealer; by hobby, a skilled auctioneer 
and magician. He used his talents as a 
magician in his campaigning. One favorite 
trick: taking a man's shirt off without re- 
moving his coat. This backfired in one 
case—when his sleight-of-hand revealed the 
grubby underwear of a local bigwig. Polit- 
ically, Gray is tireless and knows virtually 
every family in his District by name. 

Congressman GEORGE McGovern, of South 
Dakota is both an egghead and a war hero, 
who won the Distinguished Flying Cross for 
35 bombing missions over Europe. (Fliers, I 
have observed, seem to do well in politics— 
perhaps it has the same adventurous appeal.) 
He came home from Europe to graduate from 
college, then went on to Northwestern Uni- 
versity where he received a Ph, D. in history 
and political science; subsequently he taught 
history at Dakota Wesleyan. In a solidly Re- 
publican State, he and a group of young peo- 
ple set about building up a moribund Demo- 
cratic Party virtually from scratch. To do 
So, he resigned his teaching job to serve as 
organizing secretary of the Democrats from 
1953 to 1956. In the House he’s known for 
his clear discussions of farm and foreign 
policy, and his interest in education is un- 
flagging. This fall he, too, faces a reelection 
fight, against Gov. Joe Foss, another war hero. 
In a recent poll, some 23 percent of voters 
queried said they regarded themselves as 
Republicans; 25 percent confessed to being 
Democrats; the rest classified themselves as 
independents. There's no doubt that even 
in historically solid Republican or Demo- 
crat bailiwicks, voters today are more willing 
to cross party lines, if an attractive can- 
didate (like McGovern) comes along. 

Representative Jim WRIGHT, 35, shaped his 
political aptitudes by running first for the 
mayorship of Weatherford, Tex.—actually, he 
won the job twice. Then he was elected to a 
House seat in both the 84th and 85th Con- 
gresses. An ex-advertising man, he was sin- 
gled out in 1953, by the Texas Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce, as one of the year's five 
outstanding young Texans. He, too, has a 
notable war record—winner of the Distin- 
guished Fying Cross in B-24 combat missions 
in World War II. 

In Washington, powerful influence is not 
possessed solely by elected officials. In a Re- 
publican administration you will obviously 
find fewer zealous young Democrats in high 
places than you would, say, in the heyday of 
the New Deal. 

One young man, whose name is seldom in 
the public prints, at 29 is a formidable be- 
hind-the-scenes power. He is Bobby Baker, 
of South Carolina, secretary for the Demo- 
cratic majority in the Senate and hence Sen- 
ator LYNDON JOHNSON’s right-hand man. 
Baker is a persuasive force in the cloak- 
rooms—he sounds out Democratic opinion on 
upcoming bills, estimates their chance for 
passage, makes sure that enough Democratic 
Senators are rounded up for crucial rollcalls. 
In time, he may emerge another Leslie 
Biffle, the gray eminence among Democratic 
lawmakers, who went on being a party power 
year in, year out, 
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I've cited hard-driving committee counsel 
Robert Kennedy, who has hit the headlines 
with his probing of Dave Beck and Jimmy 
Hoffa. He has one inherent advantage: his 
name is already known in American public 
life via his Senator brother, JOHN KENNEDY, 
and his father, Joe Kennedy, ex-Ambassador 
to Great Britain, though all the very inde- 
pendent Kennedys like to carve out careers 
on their own. Certain names do wield a 
political magic—the Roosevelts, the Tafts, for 
example. Undeniably, they are of help in 
bringing a young man to public notice, 
though performance is required to stay there, 
In Minnesota, the Youngdahl name is potent. 
Luther Youngdahl, now a distinguished Fed- 
eral judge, for three terms was the State's 
Progressive Republican Governor; now a 
nephew, Kent Youngdahl, 29, has been twice 
elected as an Independent Democrat to the 
13-man Minneapolis City Council. 

From the field of journalism comes a 33- 
year-old State Senator, George Brown, of 
Denver, Colo., ex-Air Force pilot and the first 
Negro to be hired as a reporter on a major 
daily newspaper, the Denver Post, west of 
the Mississippi. Graduate of the University 
of Kansas School of Journalism. Brown 
worked successively as a police reporter, avia- 
tion editor, night city editor, and made such 
a name for himself he was appointed to fill 
a vacancy in the Colorado lower house in 
1955. In 1956, he was elected on his own 
right to the State senate. 


THE YOUNG REPUBLICANS 


Who are the bright youngsters among the 
Republicans? 

I've had most friendly associations with a 
number of remarkable young men in the 
GOP over the years—the progressive and 
truly able Oren Root, Jr., in New York, for 
one; Phillip Willkie, son of the illustrious 
Wendell Willkie, for another. I thought so 
highly of him, I made him counsel for the 
Senate Committee on Ethics in Government, 
of which I was chairman. Nonetheless, I am 
not as well acquainted with young Repub- 
licans under 35 as I am with their Democratic 
opposites, I turned for advice and counsel in 
winnowing a list to friends like Willkie, now 
practicing law in Rushville, Ind., to GOP 
legislators, newsmen, Officials in Republican 
Party headquarters, and administration staff 
members. One authority sent along a wry 
observation with his ballot: that GOP young- 
bloods tend, in his opinion, to be more con- 
servative today than their national adminis- 
tration—witness last year’s Young Repub- 
lican convention which repeatedly dissented 
from Eisenhower policies as too liberal. 

The border State of West Virginia has 
something of a political wunderkind in the 
immensely attractive Gov. Cecil Highland 
Underwood, 1 of 5 children of a dirt farmer. 
Not since 1933 has a Republican lived in the 
West Virginia Governor's mansion. At 35, 
Underwood's also the youngest governor in 
the Nation. By his early twenties he was 
deeply immersed in politics as well as in 
pursuing an academic career—first as a grad- 
uate fellowship student, then high-school 
teacher, finally vice president of Salem Col- 
lege—with time out for door-to-door selling 
as a Fuller brush man. At 22, he won a seat 
in the State legislature and campaigned in 
seven elections thereafter without losing a 
one, Normally, West Virginia votes Demo- 
crat by more than 100,000 majority; the Re- 
publicans were dispirited, to say the least, 
after a 30-year losing streak, but by the time 
Underwood revitalized the party, he won 
the governorship by 60,000 yotes. He was 
indisputably helped by two factors; Eisen- 
hower ran on the same ticket, and carried 
the State; the Democrats were grievously 
split between conservative and liberal wings. 

Hartford, Conn., insurance capital of 
America, is an industrial town which almost 
invariably votes Democrat by about a 25,000- 
vote majority. But 34-year-old Eppre May 
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managed to secure a House seat for the Re- 
publicans 2 years ago largely, by force of 
personality, and by waging a whirlwind 
speaking marathon before Kiwanis, Rotary, 
veterans’ groups and other civic organiza- 
tions. Eighteen months before elections, 
party leaders decided to make an all-out fight 
for the seat, They set about methodically 
searching for a fresh personality who could 
attract the independent vote. They were 
attracted by May’s speaking ability, his 
strong junior chamber of commerce and 
civic-organizational ties, his war record as a 
P-38 fighter pilot, his reputation as a suc- 
cessful insurance man with wide acquaint- 
anceship. 

In a rather jet-propelled career, young 
Jor Hor of California, went from the Uni- 
versity of Southern California to fighting in 
World War II, then back to college, where 
he was active in Republican politics and, 
upon graduation, became president of the 
Young Republicans of the State of California. 
When the Korean war started, he went back 
into service and was wounded in a booby- 
trap explosion in Korea. Only a few months 
after his return from the wars, this tough, 
blunt ex-Marine, at 28, became a candidate 
for the House, has demonstrated his staying 
power by winning election three times. 

In the South, young WILLIAM Cramer, of 
Florida, is an important personality—far be- 
yond his two-term election to Congress, for 
he is the only office-holding Republican of 
any importance in the State, and first to be 
elected in his District since 1875. As a lieu- 
tenant junior grade, Cramer took part in the 
invasion of southern France, graduated Phi 
Beta Kappa from the University of North 
Carolina, went to Harvard Law School. He 
learned his political ABC's as minority leader 
in the Florida State legislature, then as re- 
gional director of the Young Republicans. 
In 1952, he went through the trial-by-fire 
of losing an election; but in 1954, backed up 
by a revitalized organization of Young Re- 
publicans, he won a House seat, heavily sup- 
ported by voters in St. Petersburg, Fla., 
many of whom are retired Republicans from 
the North. In 1956, he increased his ma- 
jority again. 

Representative RICHARD Porr, 34, has the 
distinction of being the first Republican 
elected in his traditionally Democratic Dis- 
trict. Graduate of the University of Vir- 
ginia Law School, his appeal for southerners 
who favor military heroes was enhanced by 
his record as a B-24 bomber pilot with the 
Eighth Air Force in England (he also holds 
the Distinguished Flying Cross and his unit 
was awarded a special Presidential cita- 
tion). As a student, he ran successfully for 
the mayorship of Copeley Hill, a village main- 
tained by his university for student war vet- 
erans and their families; at 29, he tried for 
a House seat in the 83d Congress, was re- 
turned to the 84th and 85th by satisfied con- 
stituents, 

IMAGINATIVE CAMPAIGNING 

Mayor Gordon S. Clinton, of Seattle, Wash., 
in his mid-thirties, waged a campaign for 
that office which was marked by imaginative 
tactics. He was backed by two young brain- 
trusters, Joel and Frank Pritchard, who ap- 
parently have no designs on elective office 
themselves, but have behind-the-scenes 
powers in a number of GOP races. The 
brothers Pritchard set about organizing a 
vote-getting cadre called 100 Young Men 
for Clinton. Actually 1,000 got steamed up 
about the campaign; they held Kaffee- 
klatsches in homes, walked miles in door-to- 
door campaigning; at rush hour, young men 
for Clinton invaded crowded bus stops, hand- 
ing out campaign literature. On election 
night, they staged a 5-hour telethon in which 
one personable and articulate young sup- 
porter after another spoke up for Clinton. 
The candidate himself, a local lawyer, had 
built a citywide reputation as an outstand- 
ing citizen—board member of the YMCA 
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and a director of the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews. He displayed an affin- 
ity for getting on famously with the varied 
ethnic groups—the Filipinos, Chinese—in 
this polyglot city, which still has a rugged, 
frontierlike spirit about it. Since his elec- 
tion, Clinton has shown a nonpartisan ten- 
dency to call on Democrats, as well as Re- 
publicans, as advisers and consultants to his 
administration. 

In Ohio, newspapermen have voted John 
Ashbrook, 29, one of the State's outstand- 
ing legislators. His father, the late William 
Ashbrook, was a conservative Democrat who 
represented the 17th District in Congress for 
20 years and ran his weekly newspaper in 
Johnstown, Ohio, as a stanchly Democratic 
organ. In 1953, his son inherited the pub- 
lication and switched it over to the GOP 
column. Graduate of the Ohio State Law 
School, Ashbrook as a Harvard undergrad- 
uate, was a very active young Republican 
club member; as a Navy officer he went to the 
antarctic in 1946 and 1947 with the Byrd 
expedition, came back to plunge into Ohio 
politics, and nationally is well known as 
chairman of the Young Republicans’ Na- 
tional Federation. 


THE TRENDS 


Some trends seem to emerge from my list 
of candidates. Nearly all the men have serv- 
ice records; most in World War II, a few in 
Korea. One or two were boomed for office 
as war heroes, They have traveled widely 
either in uniform or as footloose Americans, 
and have college degrees, if not higher aca- 
demic honors. Despite the onus of egghead, 
which quite improperly dogged Adlai Steven- 
son in two presidential campaigns, candi- 
dates are finding it less necessary to talk 
down their literacy to the electorate. (I 
think of one wise and witty southern Sena- 
tor, now retired, with a gorgeous string of 
academic degrees and honors, who habitually 
felt called upon to address his voters in the 
language of the cracker-barrel philosopher.) 

There are good reasons for this. Some 8 
million men took advantage of the GI bill 
of rights after World War II to pursue aca- 
demic studies. Americans in general are 
better educated. (A nation once run by 
intellectuals of the caliber of Madison, Jeffer- 
son, Monroe, Adams, may be realizing it takes 
a high degree of competence to understand 
such far-ranging issues, which national poli- 
tlolans face, as: the French war in Algeria, 
the turbulent situation in Indonesia, meas- 
ures to combat growing unemployment, the 
lag in missiles, and the shortage of class- 
rooms, 

But if young candidates today are better 
educated, better traveled, and less provincial, 
they are in the opinion of a longtime Wash- 
ington correspondent less colorful. Poli- 
tics was more fun to cover in the old days,“ 
he remarks, with a certain nostalgia. The 
era of the string tie, the galluses, is on the 
wane in Congress. Television and the times 
have not only revolutionized political cam- 
paigning but the candidate as well; old- 
fashioned histrionics look ludicrous per- 
formed solitarily in a studio. Moderation, 
sensibleness are the appeals of the day; many 
TV political speeches, a GOP national execu- 
tive remarks, more closely resemble a plea for 
the Community Chest than the old-style, 
barn-burning, stemwinding brand of polit- 
ical oratory. 

I believe the prospects for a young man 
with political ambitions are brighter in 1958 
than they have been in many decades. La- 
mentably, steadily, after the Ciyil War, poli- 
tics lost luster as a career for the up-and- 
coming and ambitious, The rush to get rich 
quick centered men’s ambitions on business, 
rather than public affairs. The ways in 
which so many politicians allowed them- 
selves to be corrupted by selfish interests also 
made politics distasteful, as a calling. All 
too often, the politico was the agent of the 
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bankers, the manufacturers, the railroad 
Kings. There are signs, happily, that this 
prejudice is lessening. After World War II, 
particularly, many veterans came home with 
ideas about building a better America; the 
hurly-burly of war, perhaps, made men look 
more kindly upon the hurly-burly of politics. 

Business may still be more lucrative and 
other professions less risky. 

But from personal experience, first in Chi- 
cago ward politics, later in Washington, I 
can attest that politics is still the most ex- 
hilarating of callings for the young man of 
ideas. And the Nation has never needed 
him more. 


Let’s Prohibit Travel by Communists 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT P. MORANO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 20, 1958 
Mr. MORANO. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp I wish to include the text of a state- 


‘ment I prepared for delivery coincident 


with the consideration of H. R. 13670, 
the bill which our House Foreign Affairs 
Committee unanimously ordered re- 


ported. 

This bill permits the Secretary of 
State to prohibit travel by Communist 
agents, saboteurs and spies, and is of the 
utmost importance to our national 
security. 

I sincerely hope this bill will be 
brought up for consideration soon. I 
strongly urge, Mr. Speaker, that this bill 
be scheduled for action before the Con- 
gress adjourns. 

The statement is as follows: 


I urge immediate passage of H. R. 13670, 
the bill unanimously ordered reported by 
the Foreign Affairs Committee, which per- 
mits the Secretary of State to prohibit travel 
by Communist agents, saboteurs and spies. 
Without this legislation there is a serious 
loophole in our security laws. Under the 
recent Supreme Court decisions there would 
be no means whereby the Secretary of State 
could deny passports to individuals who are 
travelling abroad to further the nefarious 
purposes of the international Communist 
movement. 

The United States is spending billions of 
dollars for its defense and further billions 
of dollars for foreign aid. We have millions 
of our boys under arms sworn to protect the 
security of the United States. On the other 
hand, if this legislation is not enacted, we 
are faced with a situation in which persons 
may go abroad to subvert and thwart the 
foreign policy of the United States and to 
stir up trouble against nations friendly to 
us. It is a necessity. 

The bill grants authority to the Secretary 
of State to plug this loophole. At the same 
time, it insures maximum protection for the 
rights of our citizens under the Constitu- 
tion. It provides for both administrative 
hearings and judicial review of those hear- 
ings and of passport denials by the Secretary 
of State. 

The bill which is before the House was 
perfected after a thoroughgoing analysis by 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. We tried 
to strike the best compromise between the 
rights of the individual and the security of 
the United States. I do not think that any- 
one can criticize it as an infringement of 
individual rights, since we were most care- 
ful to prescribe procedural safeguards. 
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The bill itself is in the form of an amend- 
ment to the Passport Act of 1926. The first 
section makes Congressional findings with 
respect to the danger of the international 
Communist movement to the security of our 
homeland. It emphasizes the fact that the 
Communists use couriers as a principal 
means of carrying directives and orders of 
the party. These couriers frequently carry 
their messages in their minds in order to 
prevent detection. The granting of author- 
ity to deny passports to such couriers is 
essential to our security system. Section 5 
makes specific reference to the use of travel 
by the international Communist conspiracy. 

Section 6 is the operative section, granting 
the authority to the Secretary of State to 
deny passports. The persons who are sub- 
ject to such denial are Communist members, 
affiliates of the Communist Party, and per- 
sons knowingly engaged in activities intend- 
ed to further the international Communist 
movement. In all cases, however, the Secre- 
tary of State must also find that the activities 
or presence abroad of the individuals con- 
cerned would be harmful to the security of 
the United States. This is a double-barrelled 
finding and will insure that innocent persons 
will not be subject to having a passport de- 
nied on capricious grounds. 

Section 7 of the bill authorizes the Secre- 
tary of State to require the applicant for a 
passport to sign an affidavit concerning mem- 
bership in the Communist Party and support 
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of the international Communist movement. 

Section 8 provides for an administrative 
hearing of any proposed denial of a passport. 
Further, it provides for judicial review of the 
hearing and denial of a passport. 

This legislation is in the best interests of 
the United States, and I urge every Member 
of the House to give it his wholehearted 
support. 


Public Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES W. VURSELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. VURSELL. Mr. Speaker, with 
leave to extend my remarks, I desire to 
insert a factual table in the RECORD 
showing the actual amount of obliga- 
tions in proposed housing legislation re- 
cently considered by the Senate and 
House. 

I am confident the following infor- 
mation would be of interest to the Mem- 
bers of this body: 


S. 4035, 
S. 4035 as amended by | H. R. 13776, Rains pro- 
approved by | House Banking) Hiestand | posal of Aug. 
the Senate and Currency | substitute 18, 1958 
Committee 
Urban renewal (capital grants) 81, 800, 000, 000 381, 000, 000, 000 6200 000, 600 | 3 $400, 000, 000 
New direct lending program for elderly housin: ni Peet ES E 100, 000, 000 —— 50, 000, 000 
FNMA special assistance to buy FHA and V 
cc 500, 000, 000 250, 000, 000 
College housing: 
Direct — 5 . 400, 000, 000 400, 000, 000 200, 000, 000 300, 000, 000 
New direct lending program for classrooms, 
C = 125, 000, 000 250, 000, 000 on2e2nasa, 125, 000, 000 
marie housing: 
A. (Estimated increase in subsidy appropria- 
tions required per annum for 40 years be- 
cause of e aug changes in existing and 
future subsidy contructs ) 1,000, 000, 000 ſ. -- = — — f 
B. a 203000 expired units revived 5 500, 000, 000 $ 500, 000, 000 * 500, 000, 000 
©, (Subsidies for for 17,500 new un) 5 $ 437, 500, 000 |. N 2 
Ves direct loans. — © 150, 000, 000 an 150, 000, E & 100, 000, 000 
Farm housing research 7 300, 000 e e el 7300, 
. . , ct 4, 412, 800, 000 | 2. 900, 300,000 | 400, 000, 000 | 1, 725, 300. 000 
16 years, $ Subsidies under 40-year contracts. 
22 years, ê This is in addition to the $350 million Congress 
1 year. authorized for this purpose in April 1958. 
4 $25,000,000 per year for 40 years. 


73 years. 


Federal Antibombing Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced legislation which will permit 
the Federal Government to lend a help- 
ing hand to local efforts to deal with re- 
cent bombings in many southern and 
some northern communities, involving 
homes, churches, synagogues, schools, 
and community centers. An identical 
bill has been introduced by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. CELLER], and 
a similar bill has been introduced by 
the gentleman from Florida [Mr. Cra- 
MER], I am certain that there will be 


no partisan or sectional differences 
about this legislation. Every law-abid- 
ing citizen is outraged by such acts of 
violence and terror. 

The proposed legislation will make it a 
Federal crime to import or transport or 
possess any explosive with knowledge or 
intent that it will be used to damage or 
destroy any building for the purpose of 
interfering with its use for educational, 
religious, charitable, or civic objectives, 
or of intimidating any person pursuing 
such objectives. Under the terms of 
the bill, Federal intervention will be pos- 
sible as soon as any such bombing takes 
place. This is accomplished by a pre- 
sumption that dynamite used to blow 
up any of the kinds of buildings speci- 
fied has been illegally imported or trans- 
ported. At the same time, to meet any 
constitutional objections, the bill pro- 
vides that no person may be convicted 
unless there is evidence independent of 
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this presumption that the offense has 
been committed. 

The American people have been horri- 
fied by the recent bombings of homes, 
churches, synagogues, schools, and com- 
munity centers. Since the beginning of 
1957 there have been 47 such bombings or 
attempted bombings. The bill I have 
introduced is necessary because of the 
threat of further bombings wherever 
racial tensions continue unabated, be- 
cause of the strong indications that these 
outrages are the work of a criminal con- 
spiracy cutting across State lines, and be- 
cause the intervention of the Federal 
Government, and particularly of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, would 
have an immediate deterrent effect and 
would greatly increase the chances of 
tracking down those responsible. So far, 
local police officials have been unable, 
in all but one instance, to apprehend 
those responsible for these shocking 
crimes. This makes it imperative that 
the FBI lend its expert facilities and 
manpower for a thorough investigation 
of all such incidents. 

In proposing this legislation I am not 
unmindful of the fact that the responsi- 
bility generally for investigating and 
prosecuting acts of violence rests upon 
local law-enforcement officials and not 
upon the Federal Government. The pro- 
posed legislation would not divest State 
and local authorities of that primary re- 
sponsibility and duty. It would, how- 
ever, supplement their efforts by giving 
to the Federal authorities concurrent 
jurisdiction to act in those cases in which 
interstate facilities have been used to 
transport explosives. 

I would like to see these bills become 
law as soon as possible. I recognize 
however, that because of the rush toward 
adjournment it is unlikely that there will 
be any action in this session of Congress. 
I have introduced the bill at this time, 
however, in order to make it possible for 
the Department of Justice and other in- 
terested agencies to thoroughly study the 
measure during the Congressional recess. 
I hope that when the new Congress con- 
venes in January it will make this vital 
measure one of its first orders of busi- 
ness. 


Senator H. Alexander Smith, of New 


Jersey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, I 
cannot let the session of Congress close 
without expressing my deep gratitude 
and respect for the magnificent service 
the senior Senator from my own State of 
New Jersey, H. ALEXANDER SMITH, has 
rendered the country during his terms 
of office in the Senate. 

His is a character that is outstanding. 
Resolute in his opinions; honest in his 
efforts; tireless in his consecration to 
duty; and devoted in his service to his 
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country, Senator SMITH has set an exam- 
ple of conduct worthy of the emulation 
of all. His voluntary retirement from 
office will leave a void that will be hard 
to fill in the councils of the Senate and 
judging by the encomiums of his col- 
leagues, he will be greatly missed. 

As an old friend of more than 60 years, 
his departure means a great loss to me, 
but I am confident that the influence of 
his sterling character will long be felt, 
and his wise counsel will long be re- 
membered. I join enthusiastically with 
his host of friends in wishing him and 
his good wife the best of everything in 
the days to come. May God’s rich bless- 
ings attend them always. 


The Agricultural Act of 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
sponse to numerous requests coming 
from throughout the country for explan- 
atory matter with respect to the farm bill 
just approved by the Congress and now 
awaiting action by the President, I have 
prepared a concise statement on the pro- 
visions of this bill. With the permission 
of the House, I shall insert this matter in 
the RECORD: 

MAJOR PROVISIONS OF THE AGRICULTURAL ACT 
oF 1958 


COTTON 


With respect to cotton the bill prevents a 
reduction in the national cotton acreage al- 
lotment from 17,500,000 acres in 1958 to ap- 
proximately 14 million acres in 1959. The 
bill provides a minimum national allotment 
of 16 million acres in 1959 and subsequent 
years. It stipulates that no individual 
grower who had an allotment of 10 acres or 
less in 1958 shall have his allotment reduced 
and provides 310,000 additional acres for this 
purpose. 

The Secretary of Agriculture is authorized 
to give each cotton farmer a choice in 1959 
and 1960 between: 

(a) Remaining within his acreage allot- 
ment and receiving price supports in 1959 
at no less than 80 percent of parity, and in 
1960 at no less than 75 percent of parity. 

(b) Planting up to 40 percent above his 
allotment and receiving price support on all 
the cotton he produces at not less than 15 
parity points below the support level of the 
choice (a) producers who remain within their 
allotments, This would mean that in 1959 
the support level for the choice (b) producers 
could be no lower than 65 percent of parity 
and in 1960 no less than 60 percent of parity. 

Price supports for choice (a) farmers 
(those planting within their original allot- 
ments) would be through a Government pur- 
chase program, and cotton so purchased by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, as well as 
any other cotton owned by the CCC, could 
be made available for sale, through July 31, 
1961, for unrestricted use at not less than 110 
percent of the then current level of support 
for choice (b) farmers. This would mean 
that in no event could the Government sell 
cotton at less than 71.5 percent of parity in 
1959 nor less than 66 percent of parity in 
1960. Thus it would be expected that (b) 
farmers (who plant above their basic allot- 
ments) might be able to dispose of their cot- 
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ton in the markets at prices above the sup- 
port level for the (b) producers. 

The (a) and (b) choice programs would 
be discontinued after the 1960 crop, and price 
supports would be set at the discretion of 
the Secretary for all cotton producers at not 
less than 70 percent of parity in 1961 and not 
less than 65 percent of parity for 1962 and 
subsequent years. 

The new farm bill retains the parity prin- 
ciple. The bill provides that parity shall be 
applied, as heretofore, to Middling % -inch 
cotton through the 1960 crop, and thereafter 
parity shall be applied to the average of the 
crop. It is expected that the floor of 65 
percent of parity effective in 1962 and there- 
after would mean a minimum of at least 30 
cents a pound for Middling 1-inch cotton. 

Under the new bill, beginning with the 
1959 crop, the Secretary is directed to estab- 
lish separate price support rates for split 
grades of cotton and for full grades substan- 
tially reflecting relative values. 


CORN 


The bill provides for a referendum, by De- 
cember 15, 1958, in which farmers of the 
commercial corn area would choose between: 

(1) The present program of acreage allot- 
ments and price supports at between 75 and 
90 percent of parity; and 

(2) A new program which would abandon 
the commercial area designation, abolish all 
corn acreage allotments and set price sup- 
ports at 90 percent of the average market 
price for the preceding 3 years, or at 65 per- 
cent of parity (around $1.14 a bushel), 
whichever is higher. The support would 
apply to corn produced throughout the Na- 
tion, not to any designated commercial pro- 
ducing area. 

RICE 

The bill establishes a national minimum 
allotment of 1,652,000 acres, with price sup- 
ports to be set by the Secretary in 1959 and 
1960 at between 75 and 90 percent of parity, 
at not less than 70 percent of parity in 1961 
and not less than 65 percent of parity in 1962 
and subsequent years. The bill forestalls 
a cut in rice acreage from 1,652,000 in 1958 
down to about 1 million in 1959. 

WOOL 

The National Wool Act is extended for 3 
years, from March 31, 1957 to March 31, 
1960. 

MILK 

The veterans and armed services milk 

program is extended for 3 years. 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, for those 
wanting a more detailed discussion of 
the new farm bill I am inserting a sum- 
mary of principal provisions prepared by 
the Office of the General Counsel, United 
States Department of Agriculture, as 
follows: 

SUMMARY OF PRINCIPAL PROVISIONS OF 
AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1958 
(Prepared by the Office of the General Coun- 
sel, U. S. Department of Agriculture) 
TITLE I—COTTON 

The years 1959 and 1960: For 1959 and 1960, 
each individual farmer will have a choice be- 
tween (a) his regular acreage allotment and 
price support as determined under section 
101 of the Agricultural Act of 1949 (except 
that for the 1959 crop the level of support 
shall be not less than 80 percent of parity) 
or (b) an increase of not to exceed 40 percent 
(the precise percentage to be determined by 
the Secretary) in his regular farm allotment 
with price support at 15 percent of parity 
lower than the level determined for farmers 
who elect choice (a). Price support to 
farmers who elect choice (a) will be made 
available through a purchase program. 
CCC is directed to offer cotton for sale for un- 
restricted use at not less than 10 percent 
above the lower price support level made 
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available to farmers who elect choice (b) 
(sec. 101). 

After 1960: After 1960, farmers will receive 
only their regular acreage allotment, and 
price support will be at such level as the 
Secretary determines within the following 
limits: For 1961, the level will be not less 
than 70 percent and not more than 90 per- 
cent of parity; after 1961, the level will be 
not less than 65 percent and not more than 
90 percent of parity. The escalator clause 
under which the minimum support level is 
determined on the basis of the supply per- 
centage is repealed effective with the 1961 
crop. Price support for cotton will be based 
on the average quality of the crop, beginning 
in 1961 (sec. 102). 

Minimum national marketing quota: The 
act provides a minimum national marketing 
quota for cotton, after 1960, equal to esti- 
mated domestic consumption and exports 
less imports subject to such adjustment as 
will assure the maintenance of adequate but 
not excessive stocks, but the Secretary in 
making such adjustments may not reduce 
the national marketing quota for any year 
below the larger of (i) estimated domestic 
consumption and exports less 1 million bales 
or (ii) 10 million bales (sec. 103 (1)). 

Minimum national allotment: Beginning 
with the 1959 crop, the act provides for a 
minimum national acreage allotment for 
cotton of 16 million acres (sec. 103 (2)). 

Converting national marketing quotas to 
acreage allotments: The act provides for the 
use of a 4-year yield instead of a 5-year 
yield in converting the national marketing 
quota to a national acreage allotment (sec. 
103 (4)). 

Extra long staple cotton: Beginning with 
the 1961 crop, the national marketing quota 
for extra long staple cotton will be an 
amount equal to the estimated domestic 
consumption plus exports, less imports, plus 
such additional number of bales as the 
Secretary determines is necessary to assure 
adequate working stocks until cotton from 
the next crop becomes readily available (sec. 
103 (3)). 

Minimum farm allotments: The act pro- 
vides for permanent minimum farm cotton 
allotments of 10 acres or the 1958 acreage 
allotment established for the farm, which- 
ever is smaller. 310,000 acres over and above 
the national acreage allotment are provided 
for apportionment to the States (1,000 acres 
to Nevada) on the basis of the States’ needs 
for additional acreage for establishing such 
minimum allotments, and such further acre- 
age as may be necessary is authorized to be 
apportioned to the farm to increase each 
farm acreage allotment to the prescribed 
minimum (sec. 104 (a) (b) (c), sec. 105). 

Method of determining farm allotment: 
The act authorizes the Secretary to use the 
previous year’s allotment (instead of till- 
able acreage or history) as a basis in making 
allotments if he determines that such action 
will facilitate effective administration (sec. 
106). 

Retention of surrendered acreage in 
county: The act provides that any cotton 
acreage which is surrendered shall be re- 
tained in the county and not surrendered to 
the State committee so long as any farmer 
in the county desires additional cotton acre- 
age (sec. 107). 

CCC sales restrictions: Effective August 1, 
1961, minimum prices for sales of CCC cotton 
for unrestricted use are increased to 115 per- 
cent of support price plus reasonable carry- 
ing charges, except that CCC is authorized 
to sell at the market price a number of bales 
equal to that by which the national market- 
ing quota is less than domestic consumption 
and exports (sec. 109). 

Cotton export program: The act provides 
that nothing therein shall be construed to 
affect or modify the cotton export sales pro- 
gram provided for in section 203 of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1956 (sec. 110). 
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Split grades: Beginning with the 1959 crop 
of cotton, the Secretary is required to estab- 
lish separate price support rates for split 
grades (sec. 111). 


TITLE II—CORN AND FEED GRAINS 


Corn: The act provides for a referendum 
to be held among corn producers in the 
commercial corn-producing area to determine 
which of two programs shall be in effect. If 
a majority of the producers favor it, acreage 
allotments and the commercial corn area 
will be discontinued, and price support for 
corn will be 90 percent of the average price 
received by farmers for the 3 preceding years, 
but not less than 65 percent of parity. If 
the referendum fails to carry, acreage allot- 
ments will continue to be in effect, and the 
minimum level of price support will continue 
to be between 75 percent and 90 percent of 
parity on the basis of the supply percentage, 
as provided under section 101 of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949 (sec. 201). 

Other feed grains: Beginning with the 
1959 crop, price support for oats, rye, barley, 
and grain sorghums will be at a level deter- 
mined by the Secretary to be fair and reason- 
able in relation to the price support for corn, 
taking into consideration the feed value of 
the commodity in relation to corn and the 
other factors specified in section 401 (b) of 
the Agricultural Act of 1949 (sec. 201). 


TITLE ITI—RICE 


Acreage allotments: The minimum na- 
tional and State acreage allotments presently 
in effect for rice will be extended permanent- 
ly (sec. 301). 

Price support: The escalator clause under 
which the minimum support level is deter- 
mined on the basis of the supply percentage 
is repealed effective with the 1959 crop. Be- 
ginning with the 1959 crop, price support 
will be at a level determined by the Secretary 
within the following limits: For 1959 and 
1960, price support will be not less than 75 
percent and not more than 90 percent of 
parity; for 1961, price support will be not 
less than 70 percent and not more than 90 
percent of parity; after 1961, price support 
will be not less than 65 percent and not more 
than 90 percent of parity (sec. 302). 


TITLE IV- Woo. 


Extension of Wool Act: The Wool Act is 
extended for 3 years until March 31, 1962, 
and provides for the use of 70 percent of the 
ad valorem duties on wool and wool products 
(in addition to 70 percent of the specific 
duties) (sec. 401). 


TITLE V—MISCELLANEOUS 


Transfer of acreage allotments: A uniform 
procedure is provided for transferring the 
allotment on a farm from which an owner is 
displaced by eminent domain proceedings to 
other farms owned by the owner (sec. 501). 

Equity payments: CCC is authorized to 
take over unredeemed collateral under non- 
recourse loans, without making equity pay- 
ments (sec. 502). 

Tung nuts: The act provides that tung 
nuts, for which the minimum price support 
level is now 60 percent of parity, shall be 
supported at not less than 65 percent of par- 
ity in any year in which domestic production 
of tung oil will be less than anticipated de- 
mand for such oil (sec. 503). 

Armed services milk program: The special 
program for making dairy products available 
to the military agencies and veterans’ hospi- 
tals is extended for 3 years until December 31, 
1961 (sec. 504). 

Donation of cotton for training program: 
CCC is authorized to donate cotton to edu- 
cational institutions for use in training stu- 
dents in the processing and manufacture of 
cotton into textile (sec. 505). 

Notre.—The foregoing is a summary, and 
not a complete analysis, of the provisions of 
the act. 
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President’s Veto of Appropriation Bill 
With Funds for Veterans and Post 
Offices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the fact that we shall shortly be con- 
sidering once more the independent of- 
fices appropriations bill, under unani- 
mous consent I insert in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp my newsletter of August 
11, 1958, which deals with the President's 
veto of this bill. The newsletter fol- 
lows: 

CAPITOL COMMENTS 


(By Jor L. Evins, Member of Congress, 
Fourth District, Tennessee) 


PRESIDENT VETOES APPROPRIATION BILL WITH 
FUNDS FOR VETERANS AND POST OFFICES 


President Eisenhower this week vetoed the 
independent offices appropriations bill. The 
measure carries funds for 17 of the inde- 
pendent Federal agencies, including the Gen- 
eral Services Administration and the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. By far the largest 
portion of the nearly $6 billion in the bill 
was budgeted for the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion and provided increases in funds for 
veteran hospitalization, pensions, and the 
construction of veterans hospitals, including 
the new hospital at Nashville. In the budget 
for the General Services Administration 
there were funds for new post offices and 
Federal buildings in many districts through- 
out the United States. 

In his veto message the President objected 
to a provision of the bill which required the 
Federal Government to make a half-billion- 
dollar deposit in the retirement fund for 
Federal employees. Federal employees are 
not covered by social security—instead they 
have their own retirement plan and con- 
tribute a percentage of their pay to the re- 
tirement fund. The Government is sup- 
posed to match this contribution. It has 
not been doing so, however, and is now some 
$18 billion in arrears—not counting the loss 
of interest which would have been earned 
if the Government had made its contribu- 
tion to the fund. It can well be imagined 
what an outcry would arise if a private 
corporation or labor union were guilty of 
such a practice in the operation of a pension 
plan. 

Although it was realized that the Govern- 
ment could not possibly catch up with its ar- 
rears to the fund, a bipartisan majority of 
the House felt that the Government should 
at least not go any further in arrears. Ac- 
cordingly, in the independent offices ap- 
propriations bill the House called for a con- 
tribution of a half-billion dollars to the re- 
tirement fund. It should be noted that such 
a contribution would not result in a loss of 
funds for the Government. The funds 
would be invested in Government securities 
and actually the only net cost to the Govern- 
ment would be the interest on the securi- 
ties—which it will have to pay in any event 
at some future date. 

It was this provision that the President 
objected to. The President admitted the 
obligation and responsibility of the Govern- 
ment to the retirement fund but objected to 
making the contribution apparently be- 
cause—although it would be largely a book- 
keeping transaction—the contribution would 
be added to the budget and make it look 
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worse. The veto has raised considerable re- 
sentment in the Congress partly because of 
the widespread feeling that the Government 
should live up to its obligations in the same 
way it expects business to live up to its ob- 
ligations; and partly because the veto 
amounts in effect to an “item veto” which 
is not permitted by the Constitution. It is 
uncertain what action the Congress will 
take, and until action is taken the Veterans’ 
Administration and the other agencies will 
not be able to carry out their projected pro- 
grams for the present fiscal year. 

While the construction of the post offices 
at Carthage and Lafayette and the new vet- 
erans hospital in Nashville may be further 
delayed a few weeks as a result of the veto, 
it is fully expected that the Congress will 
shortly act to authorize funds for these proj- 
ects—whatever it may do about the retire- 
ment fund. 


Middle East Policy Proposal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OMAR BURLESON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, the 
following appeal for a new United States 
policy in the Middle East, based on a 
policy statement written for members of 
the National Committee for Security and 
Justice in the Middle East by author- 
historian Alfred M. Lilienthal upon his 
recent return from a 4-month visit in 
the area, more nearly deals with realities 
of existing conditions than other policies 
recently announced and proposed: 

“The landing of marines in Lebanon 
was an act out of character which in- 
vited endless misinterpretation. The 
motives can be explained, but suspicion 
cannot be destroyed. 

“History has long refuted the notion 
that tanks, guns, and paratroops can ex- 
tinguish the flames of a burning nation- 
alism. For what has been taking place 
in the Middle East has been an Arab 
renaissance—a struggle to be free of for- 
eign domination and of external inter- 
ference—a determination to be united. 

“The attitude of the West toward the 
struggle of the Arab people for complete 
freedom is a matter of record. In 1917 
Arab nationalist leaders threw in their 
lot with the Allies and provided the ex- 
tra force needed to crush Turkish power 
in the Middle East. The liberated Otto- 
man Arab provinces were divided up 
against the wishes of the inhabitants 
and placed under British or French 
spheres of influence. 

“What was once a united greater Syria, 
today is Syria, Lebanon, Jordan, and 
Israel. The religious, social, political, 
personal, and clannish antagonisms, 
which lie at the very core of the civil 
war in Lebanon, were nurtured under 
the West’s “divide and rule” policy. 

“Faisal I, the grandfather of the late 
king, came from the Arabian Peninsula. 
The Kingdom of Iraq was created for 
him by the British as was that of Trans- 
Jordan for his brother Abdullah. Egypt 
was under virtual British occupation for 
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72 years until the Suez Canal Evacua- 
tion Agreement of 1954. 

“A good part of the resultant distrust 
and resentment against the European 
powers has rubbed off on the United 
States because of our alliance with Lon- 
don and Paris and our significant role 
in creating the State of Israel. When it 
came to Arab nationalism, we set aside 
our longstanding American tradition of 
supporting peoples in their fight to at- 
tain complete independence. Whereas 
Americans were at one time warmly re- 
garded in the area, we have become by 
acts of omission and commission per- 
sonae non gratae as surely as have the 
British and French—perhaps in a way 
more so, because so much more was 
expected of us. 

“One needs to be only momentarily in 

the Middle East to encounter the deep 
conviction that the people’s enemy is 
not Russian communism, but Western 
imperialism. The United States has 
done nothing to dispel this widespread 
feeling. 
- “President Nasser is only the symbol 
of this Arab nationalism. After help- 
ing to halt the British-French-Israeli 
aggression, the United States proceeded 
to undermine Nasser through every 
subtle economic means and propaganda 
device. Guided from Washington, Amer- 
ican information media waged an all- 
out vituperative “Get Nasser” campaign, 
using the label Hitler of the Nile. 

“To fit the needs of the headline and 
label makers, the complex Middle East 
politics have been grossly oversimplified. 

“American policy grievously erred in 
assuming that every political movement 
against a government backed by the 
West must be inspired and supported 
exclusively by Nasser and that every 
movement made by Nasser must be in- 
spired and supported exclusively by Rus- 
sia. This is the end resultant of equat- 
ing pan-Arabism with communism. As 
a matter of fact, Nasser has been hard 
on Communists both in Egypt and in 
Syria. We compounded our mistakes 
by striving to maintain particular gov- 
ernments and particularly political per- 
sonalities in power, even against the 
sentiment of the people. 

“Our Government has not given the 
American people the facts. Interested 
Americans, like Norman Thomas and Al- 
fred M. Lilienthal who visited Iraq dur- 
ing the past months were put in touch 
with members of the opposition who had 
gone underground. Iraqi jails were 
crowded with intellectuals and poli- 
ticians, alike violently opposed to a for- 
eign policy which they insisted was 
British dictated. Political parties had 
been disbanded—labor unions prohib- 
ited. Freedom of speech and press was 
suspended. Army officers who disagreed 
were pensioned off; citizens, who at the 
time of the Suez crisis petitioned for a 
break in diplomatic relations with Brit- 
ain, were imprisoned. 

Through the national development 
board, Iraq was putting a good portion 
of its oil revenues into constructive 
channels. But the maldistribution of 
landholding, which had long called for 
some type of land reform, was neglected 
by Nuri es-Said who had served as Prime 
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Minister 14 times. Above all, it was 
obvious to any observer that the people 
in Iraq had little confidence in their 
rulers and the rulers no confidence in 
their people. If these facts were avail- 
able to the American Embassy in Bagh- 
dad they ought to have been available 
to the Department of State in Washing- 
ton. To imply that the Iraqi revolt was 
caused by external machinations from 
Cairo was to mislead the American peo- 
ple. 

“The events in Iraq called not for mili- 
tary action, but for a complete change in 
American foreign policy. Added to the 
Lebanese civil war, here was unmistak- 
able proof that the Eisenhower doctrine 
and the Baghdad Pact were dead instru- 
mentalities and that we could be no 
more successful than the British in 
splintering the Arab world. 

“The Middle East can yet be saved to 
the West and world war III averted by 
the following prompt action: 

“First. Anglo-American forces must be 
withdrawn from the Middle East as 
gracefully and as quickly as possible. 
Future United States efforts toward end- 
ing existing tensions ought to be made 
through the United Nations. The ob- 
server group in Lebanon should be 
strengthened and other steps taken 
which the U. N. Secretary-General may 
deem necessary. 

“Second. The United States should 
grant recognition to the new Iraqi Gov- 
ernment. 

“Third. The United States should take 
the lead in the United Nations for a re- 
consideration of the whole Palestine 
question. At the heart of all existing 
tensions in the Middle East lies this un- 
resolved problem. So long as 1 million 
Arab refugees remain homeless, so long 
as the Holy City of Jerusalem is divided 
by barbed wire, and so long as United 
Nations resolutions are flouted, there can 
be no peace in the Middle East. 

“The United States must make clear to 
the State of Israel that it will not be 
protected by us from the consequences of 
its own breeches of the 1947 U. N. reso- 
lutions. We should not countenance 
any military action to destroy the State 
of Israel; but we should, once and for 
all, put an end to the fallacy that the 
United States supports either the Zionist 
philosophy of unlimited immigration 
into Israel with its consequent expan- 
sionism, the defiance of U. N. agree- 
ments, or the Israeli refusal to accept 
responsibility for the Arab refugees. 

“Fourth. A new Middle East policy 
must be based upon an affirmative at- 
titude toward Arab nationalism. Only 
by sitting down around the table with 
Arab nationalists and helping them to 
achieve justifiable aspirations can we 
moderate their future course. President 
Nasser should be invited to Washington 
for frank and friendly discussions with 
President Eisenhower. 

“Any new look at the Middle East 
must point up our willingness to assist 
the Arab nations in their quest for secu- 
rity, equal treatment, freedom, and a 
decent standard of living. In striving 
towards these goals American private 
investment has a big role to play. 
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“Fifth. This new Middle East policy 
must also recognize as friendly govern- 
ments those who wish to adopt a neu- 
tralist course between East and West. 
Such neutralism will in the end serve 
the purposes of Western security to a 
far greater extent than attempts to im- 
pose a pro-Western policy. The strong 
theism in Islam will serve as a deter- 
rent against a willing acceptance of 
Communism; while the common depend- 
ence on oii can persuade the Arabs to 
maintain friendly political and com- 
mercial relations with the West. The 
mutuality of interests and cultural ties 
will ultimately enable the Arab coun- 
tries to see clearly just who are their 
friends and who their enemies. 

“The choice before us as Americans is 
either to admit past errors and embark 
upon this new path or to continue on 
the road to global war. We can never 
subscribe to a futile sacrifice of lives in 
order to preserve a policy which history 
has refuted. It is our sincere conviction 
that respectful and reflective attention 
to this program will help prevent the 
Middle East from becoming the grave- 
yard of human civilization just as it was 
the birthplace many thousands of years 
ago.” 


Capitol Commentary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. PHIL WEAVER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks. I have 
from time to time included in the REC- 
orp copies of my newsletter, Capitol 
Commentary, which I send to my con- 
stituents. To bring the REcorp up to 
date, I include herewith my last news- 
letter from the first session of the 85th 
Congress and those that I have pre- 
pared during this session: 

CAPITOL COMMENTARY FOR MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 
16, 1957 
(Report by Congressman PHIL WEAVER to 
First District) 


CONGRESS ADJOURNS 


When this final newsletter for this year 
is mailed to you, I will be back home in 
Nebraska beginning my third successive tour 
of the First District to give you a firsthand 
report as your elected Representative. I want 
to thank each of you who has taken the time 
to write to me so that I could have the 
benefit of your counsel and your viewpoints. 
The sentiments expressed by all of you at 
home on the many issues which have con- 
fronted our Government during this session 
have helped me tremendously in the study, 
consideration, and decisions I have made. 
I trust that all of you will continue to pass 
on these suggestions to me during the next 
session of the 85th Congress, which will be- 
gin in January. My thanks also goes to 
our fine daily and weekly newspapers and 
our radio and television stations in Ne- 
braska which have, from a public-service 
standpoint, so generously conveyed these 
newsletter, radio, and television reports to 
the citizens of the First District and of Ne- 
braska. 
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REVIEW OF THE 85TH CONGRESS 

The first session of the 85th Congress is 
now history. A quick review of its activi- 
ties shows a summary of some of the major 
legislation enacted into law: 

National defense and internal security 

H. R. 7143 (Public Law 85-63): Continues 
to July 1, 1959, suspension of 2,000,500 statu- 
tory limitation on personnel strength of 
Armed Forces. 

International affairs 

House Joint Resolution 117 (Public Law 85- 
7): Authorizes the President to undertake 
economic and military cooperation with na- 
tions of Middle East to strengthen defense 
of their independence. 

S. 2130 (Public Law 85-141): Authorizes 
$3.3 billion mutual security program of mili- 
tary, economic and technical assistance to 
friendly nations. 
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Governmental reorganization 

H. R. 6127 (Public Law 85-315): Authori- 
izes President to appoint a Civil Rights Com- 
mission; establishes Civil Rights Division 
in Department of Justice, and provides for 
jury trial for criminal contempt at discretion 
of court. 

National economy 

H. R. 4090 (Public Law 85-12): Extends to 
July 1, 1958, the 52-percent corporate in- 
come tax and present schedule of excise 
taxes on alcoholic beverages, cigarettes, au- 
tomobiles and parts and accessories. 

S. 2504 (Public Law 85-120): Extends 
Small Business Administration to July 31, 
1958; increases lending authority to $530 
million. 

H. R. 5520 (Public Law 85-17): Authorizes 
Secretary of Treasury to pay interest up to 
3.26 percent on savings bonds. 
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Veterans and servicemen 

H. R. 52 (Public Law 85-168): Increases 
rates of compensation for service-connected 
disabilities and for dependency allowances. 

H. R. 53 (Public Law 85-56): Consolidates 
into single act and simplifies laws governing 
compensation, pensions, burial benefits, hos- 
pitalization, and administration by Veterans 
Administration. 

Natural resources 

H. R. 8996 (Public Law 85-177) : Authorizes 
$382.6-million program for Atomic Energy 
Commission construction and development 
of nuclear facilities. 

H. R. 2146 (Public Law 85-47): Amends 
Small Reclamation Projects Act of 1956. 


Social security, health, and welfare 


H. R. 6659 (Public Law 85-104): Author- 
izes $1.9-billion housing program. 


Congressional action on appropriation estimates, 85th Cong., Ist sess. 


Appropriation bill 


Bills for 1 
‘Treas’ 
c 

General Government matters. 

Independent offices... 


mmer. 
State, Justice, Judiciary. 
C 


Supplemental and deficiency, 1957, total 
Cumulative totals for session: 


Estimates Passed by Passed by Conference 

House Senate agreement Amount latest |Percent| Percent 
action House | latest 

bill action 
— —p— $3, 965, 291, 000 | $3, 884, 927,000 | $3, 884, 927,000 | $3, 884, 927, 000 $80, 364, 000 2.0 2.0 
515, 189, 700 454, 395, 700 457, 152, 600 456, 189, 600 59, 000, 100 11.8 11.5 
20, 921, 870 16, 021, 370 16, 010, 370 16, 010, 370 4, 911, 500 23.4 23.5 
5, 923, 195,000 | 5, 385,201,700 | 5, 378, 594,800 | 5, 373, 877, 800 540, 317, 200 9.0 9.3 
2, 981, 277, 581 2, 846, 831, 581 2, 885, 290, 781 2, 871, 182, 781 110, 094, 800 4.5 3.7 
25, 504, 450 22, 504, 450 23, 004, 450 22, 504, 450 3, 000, 000 11.8 11.8 
871. 513. 000 653, 685, 060 613, 584, 200 597, 790, 225 273, 722, 775 25.0 31.4 
665, 649, 802 563, 799, 793 563, 085, 293 562, 891, 293 102, 758, 509 15.3 15.4 
3, 965, 446, 617 | 3,692, 889, 757 | 3,668,972, 157 | 3, 666, 543, 757 298, 902, 860 6.9 7.5 
108, 271, 443 78, 370, 285 104, 844, 660 104, 844, 660 3, 426, 783 2.8 3.2 
36, 128, 000, 000 | 33, 562, 725, 000 | 34, 534, 229, 000 | 33, 759, 850, 000 | 2,368, 150, 000 7.1 6.6 
876, 453, 000 814, 813, 023 884, 151, 323 858, 094, 323 18, 358, 677 7.0 21 
149, 500, 000 133, 000, 000 133, 000, 000 133, 000, 000 16, 500, 000 11.0 11.0 
1, 973, 767,827 | 1. 581, 590, 587 | 1, 824,001,547 | 1,734, 011, 947 239, 755, 880 15.0 12.1 
3, 386, 860,000 | 2, 524,760,000 | 3. 025, 660,000 | 2, 768, 760, 000 618, 100, 000 25.4 18,2 
2, 491,625,000 | 2,299,718, 500 | 2, 323,632,500 | 2, 323, 632, 500 167, 992, 500 7.7 6.7 
„„ 63, 907, 854, 615 | 58, 806 e 5, 392; 620,800 i 8.4 
-| 64, 048, 466, 290 3, 728, 325519 —— 5.8 
64. 048, 466, 290 4, 914, 35,584 7.7 
P 589, 644, 320 134, 023, 395 22.7 
64, 494, 927, 778 5, 515, 773, 184 8.6 
64, 638, 110, 610 3, 805, 676, 704 5.9 
64, 638, 110, 610 5, 048, 378, 979 7.8 


CAPITOL COMMENTARY FOR JANUARY 31, 1958 
CAPITOL COMMENTARY 


The 2d session of the 85th Congress has 
begun. With the eventful days that are to 
follow, it is my intention to bring you each 
month this newsletter report on issues and 
questions that concern every American. As 
your elected Representative in Congress, I 
earnestly solicit you to give me your view- 
points and opinions on these matters. Gov- 
ernment is for the people, and I welcome an 
expression from you. It is essential to our 
form of government to preserve freedom of 
speech and thought. 

To receive a copy of Capitol Commentary, 
just drop a card to me, care of House Office 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

For radio and television reports from your 
Congressman in Washington, check with your 
local station or your newspaper. 


STATE OF THE UNION 


The dominant issue which confronts Amer- 
ica today is adequate security, and the dollar 
cost is very high. We cannot afford to hesi- 
tate in meeting the challenge of the space 
era. We can better meet that challenge if we 
strive for efficiency in Government to save 
tax dollars, which, in turn, can be used to 
strengthen, coordinate, and unify our Armed 
Forces, Total emphasis, therefore, must be 
directed toward efficiency in Government to 
get maximum economy and savings. Since 
the bulk of each tax dollar goes to our armed 
services for defense, and since defense plays 
such a vital and significant part in protect- 
ing our people and our country, every tax- 


paying citizen is entitled to value received 
on his investment in America and its future. 


OUR DEBT CEILING 


The statutory debt limit today stands at 
$275 billion. In 1955 Congress increased this 
limit to $281 billion until June 30, 1956, at 
which time the limit reverted to $275 billion. 
In July 1956 the debt limit was temporarily 
increased to $278 billion. On the last day of 
June 1957 the ceiling again reverted to the 
statutory limit of $275 billion. The House 
has just had under consideration H. R. 9955, 
which would temporarily increase the debt 
limit to $280 billion. I voted against passage 
of this measure, just as I voted against the 
other so-called temporary increases in the 
debt limit. 

The whole purpose of limiting our national 
debt is so that we can control our spending, 
and the responsibility for spending should 
rest with the Congress, not with the executive 
branch of the Government. There can be 
no control or restraint on spending as long 
as we are content to make borrowing easier. 
By giving in to the whims of the spenders 
and raising the debt ceiling, we are thus 
defeating the very purpose for which a statu- 
tory debt limit was created. 

I do not believe that there should be any 
increase in the public debt limit (1) until 
all agencies of Government are directed to 
freeze any and all unobligated funds pre- 
viously appropriated so that a close and 
thorough reexamination of expenditure re- 
quirements and needs can be made. A good 
example is the $3.1 billion of current unobli- 
gated funds for foreign-aid spending; (2) 


until we have evidence of a realistic dollar- 
saving reorganization of the Defense Depart- 
ment which now is spending more than half 
of each tax dollar. 

Sputnik is serious; but we should keep our 
equilibrium and not lose our heads. No na- 
tion can continue forever to spend tax dol- 
lars which must still be earned by future 
generations. 


NEBRASKA EDUCATION 


In the field of education and according to 
statistics recently published, Nebraska ranks 
as follows compared with other States: 34th 
in the number of persons completing 4 years 
of college, with only 5.1 percent of its popu- 
lation in that category; 6th in the percent- 
age of the population with less than 5 years 
in school (4.9 percent); 13th in the average 
number of school years completed (10.1 per- 
cent); 12th in the percentage of the popula- 
tion which has completed 4 years of high 
school (38.5 percent); 10th in the percent- 
age of draftees disqualified by the mental test 
(4.9 percent); 35th in the percentage of ele- 
mentary-school teachers with 4 or more years 
of college (26.6 percent); 42d in average an- 
nual teacher salaries for 1957 and 1958 ($3,250 
compared with California’s $5,750); 29th in 
the amount spent for education per pupil per 
year ($255). 

PEACE THROUGH STRENGTH 


A look at the 1959 budget is frightening— 
$73.9 billion. The Treasury Department pre- 
dicts that income from taxes will produce 
sufficient revenues to meet the amount re- 
quested. 


1958 


Defense spending is a tremendous 54 per- 
cent of the budget—$39.8 billion. 

A contingency fund of an additional half 
billion dollars is available for spending at 
the discretion of the President to meet any 
crisis that might arise. The real defense total 
then comes to $40.3 billion. 

Other funds that may be lumped under 
defense spending are those allotted for the 
Atomic Energy Commission, stockpiling and 
defense production expansion, foreign mili- 
tary aid, economic development aid, the 
United States Information Agency and the 
Civil Defense Administration. 

Our national security costs may well come 
to $47.3 billion—a huge 64 percent of the 
budget. 

WATER RESOURCES PROGRAM 

The ban on new starts may climax in a 
breakdown of our whole water’ development 
program. The fact that a project has not 
been started does not make it of less value 
than other projects that are already under- 
way and receiving Federal funds. It might 
be wise to reappraise and restudy the many 
existing projects to determine their com- 
parative economic value in relation to pro- 
posed new starts. A long-range viewpoint 
of our entire water development planning is 
necessary if we are to properly conserve our 
soil and water. 

FOR THE RECORD 


From my newsletter of June 27, 1957, may 
I restate for the record my position on 
needed essential items of defense: 

“An effort was made in the House to put 
back some $300 million for aircraft, missiles, 
research and development, and I supported 
this proposition. Here in this instance was 
the exception and not the rule for me, on 
where economy begins. It is apparent that 
we must keep pace if we are going to keep 
the peace. In these critical phases of our 
defense program, we must stay in a com- 
peting position with Soviet Russia, and be 
certain, without doubt, that the security 
forces of the United States are not im- 
paired,.and that we are not ‘letting down 
our guard.’. We cannot afford to lag behind 
in these highly technical and advanced 
scientific fields or find ourselves lulled into 
a false sense and feeling of security. No one 
wants waste, duplication or extravagance in 
government, and we must be objective in 
searching these things out; however, we 
cannot afford to gamble on needed essential 
items of defense—particularly aircraft or 
missiles, when the very freedom of America 
is at stake.” 


CAPITOL COMMENTARY FOR JUNE 17, 1958 
AIR SAFETY 


Recent collisions and near misses by air- 
craft have disturbed all of us. An immediate 
and concerted effort must be made to prop- 
erly separate all aircraft in flight, assuring 
the maximum degree of safety to each plane, 
whether it be civilian or military. In this 
connection I want to release the text of a 
recent letter from James T. Pyle, Administra- 
tor of the Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
who discusses this subject in detail. Mr. 
Pyle’s letter to me follows: 

“This letter is in response to our recent 
discussion and previous discussions that we 
have had from time to time on the question 
of aviation safety and the necessary improve- 
ments in our air navigation and air traffic 
control facilities. 

“The Civil Aeronautics Administration, as 
the agency responsible for the control of the 
Nation's air traffic, has long been aware of 
the increasingly critical problems in handling 
greatly increasing volume of civil and mili- 

traffic. By close association with the 
problems of air traffic control on a day-to- 
day basis, the agency has for a long time 
been doing everything possible to increase the 
capacity of the air traffic control system to 
meet the demands placed upon it by civil 
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and military requirements. Back in 1956, 
the CAA introduced the first of the Federal 
airway plans. At that time the air traffic 
control system was capable of handling 
about 12,000 instrument flights per day. As 
a result of our work over the past 2 years, the 
capacity of our system has been increased 
to a point where it now can handle some 
17,000 instrument flights per day. While we 
are completely capable of handling the in- 
strument flight rules (IFR) traffic of today, 
we are not capable of controlling the nearly 
50,000 flights per day which occur in good 
weather. 

“Pending our ability of doing a complete 
and effective job of positive control of all 
air traffic the CAA is considering taking the 
following steps: 

1. Realinement of jet penetration proce- 
dures so as to provide maximum separation 
from other traffic where practicable. 

“2. Establishment of narrow bands of pos- 
itive control segments on high density air- 
ways to provide better protection for those 
aircraft who need and desire this service. 

“3. Reexamination of military training 
areas to provide geographical segregation 
between noncompatible types of air traffic; 
and 

“4, Where necessary, the development of 
special traffic rules. 

“In this connection, the CAB has issued its 
Draft Release 58-8 which authorizes the des- 
ignation of three transcontinental positive 
control air corridors effective June 15, 1958. 
Initially our proposals provide for positive 
control of all aircraft at altitudes of 17,000 
feet mean sea level up to and including 22,- 
000 feet mean sea level on 1 transcontinental 
route between New York and San Francisco, 
2 transcontinental routes between New York 
and Los Angeles, with a spur into Washing- 
ton, and 2 routes running between Washing- 
ton and Chicago. This application of posi- 
tive control could be expanded to cover other 
routes and provide protection for en route 
aircraft except that to apply it would seri- 
ously curtail military training activities 
situated along many of the routes. The air 
traffic control system could handle the en- 
route traffic in this altitude strata but could 
not simultaneously accept the military train- 
ing activities. 

“A joint CAA-military review is now be- 
ing made to provide additional positive con- 
trol by segregating military training opera- 
tions from en route traffic. We recognize that 
certain types of military operations are not 
adaptable to air traffic control procedures. 
We expect to provide for this by setting 
aside reserved airspace for special military 
operations such as acrobatics, air-to-air com- 
bat training, etc. We also hope to provide 
reserved corridors or tunnels through which 
traffic flying off established air routes may 
safely cross high density airways. The CAA 
also is concerned with the problems pre- 
sented by visual flight rules (VFR) traffic. 
To this end we have instigated a VFR ter- 
minal area advisory service, which will oper- 
ate along the same lines as our IFR arrival 
and departure control. The test will be run 
at Weir Cook Airport in Indianapolis in the 
very near future. During this test all air- 
craft in radio communication with the Weir 
Cook tower will be serviced by radar moni- 
toring and will be provided with traffic in- 
formation. We are getting our feet wet in 
the area of semiautomatic control of air 
traffic. For the past 18 months we have been 
operating a computer at our Indianapolis 
air route traffic control center. Our comput- 
er program will be expanded within the 
next few months with the installation of 
greater capacity equipment at the New York 
center next month and at the Washington 
center in July. The CAA has been taking 
positive and constructive steps to alleviate 
within the limits of our present capacity in 
terms of facilities, procedures, and personnel 
the extremely serious problems of our 
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crowded skys. We will continue our maxi- 
mum efforts. 

“I shall be delighted to continue to 
periodically inform you of the progress we 
are making. We appreciate your interest 
and support in our behalf and hope that 
the steps that we have been taking to fur- 
ther assure maximum air safety meets with 
your approval.” 


STATUS OF LITTLE BLUE UNIT, NEBRASKA 


This project is a multiple-purpose develop- 
ment on the Little Blue River, principally for 
irrigation and flood control. It would con- 
sist of a storage reservoir near Angus, Nebr., 
and necessary canals and other facilities to 
serve irrigation water to about 15,000 acres 
in south-central Nebraska. The unit was 
first studied by the Bureau of Reclamation in 
1949 as part of a reconnaissance survey of 
the water resources of the Blue River Basin 
in connection with flood control storage sites 
being considered by the Corps of Engineers. 
Drought conditions of the past several years 
have stepped up interest in the Little Blue 
unit locally where there is need for irriga- 
tion on the south side of the river, since 
ground water resources are not immediately 
available. The proposed Angus Reservoir, in 
addition to irrigation and flood protection, 
would provide increased recreational oppor- 
tunities and aid in conservation of fish and 
wildlife resources. 

In 1956 I requested the Bureau of Recla- 
mation to initiate preliminary studies of 
this project and work it into its schedule. 
Forty-two thousand dollars was programed in 
fiscal year 1958 to finance preliminary en- 
gineering, hydrologic, and economic studies 
and a reconnaissance report. W. A. Dex- 
heimer, Commissioner of the Bureau of 
Reclamation, has just advised me and I 
quote from his letter: 

“It was anticipated that the report would 
be completed before this date, but it was 
unfortunately delayed. All field work neces- 
sary to the preparation of the report was 
completed some time ago, and we expect to 
receive the report in this office very soon. 
The reconnaissance report will serve as a 
basis for determining whether more detailed 
studies of sufficient accuracy to support 
recommendation for authorization should be 
undertaken. It will also serve to select the 
specific areas which should be considered and 
present information which will assist local 
interests in deciding whether they wish us 
to proceed. On the assumption that the 
findings of the report are favorable and that 
there appears to be strong local sentiment in 
favor of the proposal, funds have been re- 
quested in our fiscal year 1959 budget to start 
upon the detailed studies. The feasibility 
report may be completed in fiscal year 1960.” 


CAPITOL COMMENTARY FOR JULY 30, 1958 


From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD July 28, 
1958] 


HELLS CANYON—A BILLION DOLLAR MISTAKE 


Mr. Speaker, it is apparent that a few 
political opportunists in Nebraska want to 
inject the controversial Hells Canyon issue 
into the comming election campaign. This 
is good, but Nebraskans are entitled to 
nothing less than the whole story and all of 
the facts about Hells Canyon which for the 
fifth time Congress has refused to authorize. 
The citizens of our State will not tolerate 
half truths. Nor do they expect campaign 
issues to be discussed on that level by candi- 
dates hungry for votes. 

I will attempt in the next several para- 
graphs to review this question in some detail 
and present what I know to be the hard, 
cold facts about Hells Canyon. 

Hells Canyon legislation calls for the con- 
struction of a Federal dam on the Snake 
River to provide power in the Northwest. 
In 1955, after Congress refused repeatedly to 
provide the money for a high dam at the 
expense of all the taxpayers, the privately 
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owned Idaho Power Co. was granted, under 
Federal license from the Federal Power Com- 
mission, the rights to finance and construct 
in the Hells Canyon reach, three dams and 
to sell power from them for a 50-year period. 
Much needed power will begin to flow very 
shortly from the first of these three units to 
be built and paid for by private enterprise. 

The proponents of a Federal dam still to- 
day want to drown out and destroy one dam 
which is nearly finished, the second which 
is in advanced stages of construction and 
the final unit expected to be started shortly. 
This would mean not only raiding the Treas- 
ury of over a half billion dollars for con- 
struction costs, but paying for some $80 
million worth of work resulting from the 
stoppage of the contracts underway. It 
would mean that Congress would be respon- 
sible for the loss of over $500 million in 
potential tax revenues to our Government 
over the 50-year licensing period. It would 
mean endless litigation on a valid contract. 
It would foreclose an immediate power sup- 
ply and cause disastrous shortages for this 
area, This all adds up to a billion-dollar 
mistake. 

Since Hells Canyon was to be built pri- 
marily for power, private enterprise con- 
sented to undertake and develop its power 
potential without cost to the taxpayers of 
America. A bipartisan Federal Power Com- 
mission, after exhaustive studies and hear- 
ings covering 5 years, licensed this private 
company and decided that the three-dam 
plan was better than the plan proposed for 
a high Federal dam. It was a unanimous 
verdict by an expert body made up of Re- 
publicans and Democrats alike which since 
1920 has had the responsibility to regulate 
and conserve the public’s water-power re- 
sources. This license has been held valid by 
the Nation’s two highest courts, including 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Idaho Power is handling its own financing 
and surrendered voluntarily tax amortization 
certificates stating it would accept no con- 
cessions even though they were entitled to 
them under the law. 

In comparing the licensed project with the 
proposed Federal dam, we find that the 
licensed project will produce about 5% bil- 
lion kilowatt-hours annually—slightly more 
than the Federal dam and will produce this 
power at a rate substantially lower than 
the cost of production in the Government 
proposed plant. Statements to the effect 
that the Idaho phosphate deposits are in 
the Hells Canyon area are about as true as 
saying Washington, D. C., is in the New 
York area or that Hastings, Nebr., is in the 
Kansas City area. The airline distance from 
the Hells Canyon site to Pocatello, which 
is the nearest phosphate bed and which 
city contains the nearest phosphate plant, is 
274 miles. The large phosphate deposits are 
even farther away in the southeastern 
corner of Idaho. A new $5 million phosphate 
plant for the Farmers Co-op near Mont- 
pelier is 334 airline miles from the Hells 
Canyon site. Nowhere in the proposal to 
build the dam at Hells Canyon were any 
plans drawn for transmission lines to carry 
electricity to the phosphate beds and the 
staggering cost of any such lines has never 
been estimated. The line loss alone would 
make such a proposal infeasible, but under 
no stretch of the imagination could the 
transmission be accomplished for less than 
2 mills per kilowatt-hour. If you add 2 
mills to the 4.3-mill figure which the Bureau 
of Reclamation has given as the cost of pro- 
ducing a kilowatt-hour of electricity in the 
proposed Hells Canyon plant, you have a 
cost to the Government of at least 6.3 mills. 
This is substantially above the price being 
paid for electricity to operate the many elec- 
tric furnaces treating phosphate rock in 
southeastern Idaho. 
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In discussing the interests of the farmers 
in a Federal dam in order to receive so-called 
cheap fertilizer, the public record shows 
that for 6 successive years, the only two 
large farm organizations in the State of 
Idaho, the State Farm Bureau and the 
Grange, have each year gone on record as 
unalterably opposed to the building of the 
Federal project. Claims that by 1960 Ne- 
braska farmers would be paying $750,000 
more for fertilizer because the Federal proj- 
ect was not approved this year are hardly 
deserving of comment. Had Hells Canyon 
been authorized during this session of the 
Congress, its building schedule as outlined 
by the Bureau of Reclamation called for 
completion at the end of the 8th year after 
start of construction, which would be 1967. 
This goal for completion was based on an- 
nual appropriations from the Federal Treas- 
ury at the height of construction in ex- 
cess of $100 million per year. 

Nebraskans should more properly have 
been reminded by these proponents that 
since the project has not been authorized, 
the citizens of our State will save $3,364,000 
as their prorata share of the ultimate cost 
without considering the fantastic transmis- 
sion lines probably closer to 400 miles in 
length because of the rugged terrain in- 
volved. Under a single Federal dam the gen- 
eration of power would drop to a maximum 
of only 66,000 kilowatts for from 3 to 4 
months every spring and summer while the 
reservoir is refilling. Just where the phos- 
phate plants would get their electricity dur- 
ing this period is a mystery. Nebraska's 
own Fred Seaton, Secretary of the Interior, 
had this to say about Hells Canyon in a 
letter to Dr. A. L. Miller, former chairman 
and ranking Republican member of the 
House Interior Committee: 

“If S. 555 is enacted, appropriations for 
the next 6 years for reclamation projects, 
will have to be 60 percent higher than those 
appropriated for the last 6 years. Ten years 
ago and from time to time since then, the 
Congress had a choice between Federal con- 
struction of the Hells Canyon Dam and the 
alternative of permitting the Federal Power 
Commission to license non-Federal construc- 
tion. During this 10-year period the theo- 
retical benefits dramatized by proponents 
of the high dam have been repeatedly con- 
sidered by the Congress, The Congress did 
not heed their pleadings and refused au- 
thorization for Federal construction. Today 
we are not faced with a theory. As a prac- 
tical matter it would be impossible to jus- 
tify to the taxpayers of the Nation, over- 
burdened as they are, the extravagant waste 
of authorization of Federal construction at 
this time.” 

It is significant to note in conclusion, that 
Democrats joined with the Republicans in 
the Interior Committee this year to bury 
this monstrosity. I hope for good. Until 
this became a political matter, the vote in 
the House Interior Committee was unani- 
mous by Republicans and Democrats in re- 
jecting this proposition. Certainly wher- 
ever private enterprise can do the job and 
here is an excellent example, there is no jus- 
tification for the Government getting into 
business. 

Evidently the proponents of this legislation 
do not wish to adhere to a basic policy of 
government enunciated by Abraham Lin- 
coln, 

“The legitimate object of government is 
to do for a community of people whatever 
they need to have done but cannot do at all, 
or cannot do so well, for themselves in their 
separate and individual capacities. But in 
all that people can individually do as well 
for themselves, government ought not to 
interfere.” 


August 20 
Extension of the East Front of the Capitol 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. T. RUTHERFORD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. RUTHERFORD. Mr. Speaker, 
the purpose of my rising today is to join 
with our beloved Sam RAYBURN and with 
others of that distinguished company 
now advocating the east front extension 
of our Capitol Building. 

We all realize the vilification our 
Speaker has courageously endured in 
this regard. No honest, decent, fair- 
minded man or woman in America who 
has followed this controversy as it de- 
veloped can but hold the highest admi- 
ration for his stanchness in the face of 
this ill-advised but virulent criticism. 

In the course of this fight, precipi- 
tated by a small group of willful men, 
Sam RAYBURN has been maligned as an 
insensitive dictator, an historic barbar- 
ian, a crafty and scheming interloper, 
and by a thousand other epithets. 

Most of us here in the House have 
recognized how utterly baseless and un- 
fair were these charges, and some of us 
have taken pains to defend the exten- 
sion plan. I am afraid, however, that in 
the press of a hectic session all too many 
of us who have admired Sam RAYBURN’S 
courageous stand have failed to make 
our own position as crystal clear as we 
would have otherwise liked. 

At this time I would like most em- 
phatically to associate myself with him 
in this fight. I want to make it clear 
beyond doubt that not only am I sup- 
porting the Rayburn position in this re- 
gard, but with the permission of the 
House I would like to carry the attack to 
the enemy just a bit. 

Who are these self-styled experts who 
would insist that the power of the 
United States Congress does not extend 
to altering certain aspects of a public 
building? Who do these people think 
built the Capitol in the first place if not 
the Congress? Seven or eight times the 
Congress has added to or basically al- 
tered their meeting place on Capitol Hill. 
Why, if these additions and alterations 
had not been made our present build- 
ing would be little more than a square, 
framehouse used as an overcrowded 
legislative workshop. 

What sort of logic are those persons 
using who say let there be no change? 
Almost every act of forward progress is 
met with howls from some very vocal 
group. Who can forget the protests 
when the United States bought Alaska 
from Russia? Who can forget the 
sneers that met the Louisiana Purchase? 
Who can forget the furor raised over the 
digging of the Panama Canal? And is it 
not true that many people were skeptical 
over a certain document known as the 
Constitution of the United States, when 
first it came into being? I believe, Mr. 
Speaker, those who are howling the 
loudest at proposals to extend the east 
front of the Capitol would have been 
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among the very first to oppose the Loui- 
siana Purchase, the purchase of Alaska, 
the digging of the Panama Canal, the 
ratification of the Constitution. For it 
seems that some people are born to be 
“againers.” 

Speaker RAYBURN has been accused of 
not being an architect, and I am afraid 
we will have to concede that point, just 
as we will have to concede that not one 
of these self-styled patriots and saviors 
of sanctified shrines is a venerable and 
respected legislator with a half-century 
of service. 

I would like to pose the not too start- 
ling thought at this juncture that not 
many of these same armchair critics are 
much shakes as architects themselves. 
Administrators perhaps, propagandists 
surely, and conceivably even fair drafts- 
men, but great architects, definitely not. 

Who among these men who would 
poke fun at Sam RAYBURN for not being 
an architect can present an accomplish- 
ment comparable to John Russell Pope’s 
magnificent National Gallery of Art, or 
his National Archives Building, or his 
enduring Jefferson Memorial? John 
Pope wholeheartedly endorsed the east 
front extension. Do the calamity howl- 
ers insist John Pope is loutish and un- 
qualified? 

Who among these critics can equal the 
incomparable work of Henry Bacon, de- 
signer of the Lincoln Memorial? Bacon 
endorsed the east front extension, but 
then perhaps he, to, is amateurish. 

Would the Washington Post or the 
DAR consider the great firm of Carrere 
& Hastings, designers of the Senate and 
House Office Buildings as well as the Su- 
preme Court’s beautiful structure, to be 
swinish or historically barbaric? This 
firm endorsed the east front extension. 

One could go on and on, Mr. Speaker, 
but it is not necessary. I simply want 
to emphasize that the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the Congress, the elected rep- 
resentatives of 170 million Americans, 
remain solidly in favor of this extension. 

I have not personally received a great 
deal of mail on this subject, either pro 
or con, My people live in west Texas 
and they are thoughtful enough to real- 
ize they can hardly pass judgment on 
whether or not repairs should be made 
to a public building some 2,000 miles 
away from them, and which many of 
them have never seen. Recently I had 
in my office a delegation of mature, 
postgraduate college students from my 
district and one of them mentioned the 
issue of extending the east front of the 
Capitol. I took them from my office 
to the Capitol Building and, after hav- 
ing obvious defects and hazards pointed 
out to them, the group was unanimous 
in its feeling that the east front exten- 
sion should be carried out. I think al- 
most any objective, sincere person who 
took the time to investigate the situation 
firsthand would agree with that ver- 
dict. The man whose full job it is to 
maintain the Capitol Building in the 
best possible condition, Mr. George 
Stewart, says it is mandatory the east- 
front extension be carried out. I think 
he is in a position to know what he is 
talking about. 
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Many of us resent the bitter attacks 
upon Speaker RAYBURN. He has noth- 
ing personal to gain by the extension 
of the east front. He has said words to 
this effect many times: 


The people have been good to me. 
received everything I want. 


In return, he has given a half century 
of service to the Nation. His mark will 
be left upon this land so long as the 
Capitol Building stands; so long as the 
Nation exists, and I think we are the 
better for it. 

Had the criticism not been so cruel 
the entire embroglio would be laughable. 
In a paraphrase of Winston Churchill, 
we might say that “never have so few 
soreheads attempted to tamp such an 
enormous tempest into such a tiny 
teapot.” 

The House and Senate authorized this 
work with hardly a dissenting voice. 
The money has been voted. This being 
the case, I can only ask, Why the con- 
tinued delay? If any criticism can 
justifiably be leveled at Sam RAYBURN 
it is because he has been too considerate 
of a blatantly vocal but inconsequential 
minority. The Congress and the Ameri- 
can people have worked their will in this 
regard. I urge that work begin with- 
out further verbiage or delay. 


I've 


Presentation Proceedings of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, Department of New 


Jersey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing my service in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, covering a period of 32 years, 
it has been a privilege and a pleasure to 
have supported without exception all 
legislation that has been before the 
House designed to promote the welfare 
of our veterans and their dependents. 

It was particularly gratifying to have 
had this service recognized by the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, Department of New Jersey, at its 
annual convention held at Wildwood, 
N. J., on June 28, 1958, by presenting to 
me the gold medal of merit of that 
organization. 

I have been requested on behalf of the 
department officers to have inserted in 
the Recorp a transcript of the presenta- 
tion proceedings referred to, therefore 
in accordance therewith and the unani- 
mous consent granted to include the fol- 
lowing as part of my remarks: 

STATE CONVENTION, VETERANS OF FOREIGN 
Wars oF THE UNITED STATES, DEPARTMENT 
or New JEeRsEy, aT WILDWOOD, N. J., JUNE 
28, 1958 
Commander Schorn. Comrade sergeant at 

arms, will you escort, along with our de- 

partment senior vice commander, Robert 

Kearney, and our department junior vice 
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commander, Robert Dunn, the Honorable 
CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, Congressman from 
the First New Jersey District, in the House 
of Representatives, [The delegates arose and 
applauded. ] 

Sergeant at Arms Hocan, Comrade Com- 
mander, at this time I would like to present 
to you Congressman WOLVERTON, 

Commander SCHULER. You will escort the 
good Congressman to the rostrum. 

To the delegates here assembled at the 
39th State convention of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States, it is my 
pleasure to welcome the Honorable CHARLES 
A. WOLVERTON, a Member of the United 
States Congress. 

Congressman WoLverton down through 
the years has been the champion of the vet- 
eran in the Halls of the House of Represent- 
atives. It is fitting and proper that the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the State of 
New Jersey, through action by their council 
of administration, order the highest award 
of our organization be presented, to one who 
has been the stanchest friend of all veterans. 

It is with the greatest of pleasure that 
I present to the Honorable CHARLES A. WOL- 
VERTON, the Department of New Jersey Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars gold medal of merit 
on behalf of our organization. [Applause.] 

Congressman WOLVERTON, permit me to 
read the citation for this our highest award. 

“The Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, Department of New Jersey, 
awards of the gold medal of merit, to 
CHARLES A. WOLVERTON, in recognition and 
most sincere appreciation of the more than 
half a century of faithful public service to 
the people of his city, county, State, and 
country, as a city solicitor, county prosecutor, 
member of the house of general assembly and 
its speaker, special assistant attorney general 
of New Jersey, and as an important and 
continuous Member of the Congress of the 
United States since 1926; and who during 
55 years of public service has ever been a true 
friend and patron of the veteran, his depend- 
ents and orphans. 

“Ordered by the council of administration 
at its session on May 4, and presented at its 
annual convention, in the city of Wildwood, 
this 28th day of June 1958. 

“EDGAR R. SCHULER, 


“Commander. 
“Attested: 
“BENJ. P. THOMAS, 
“Adjutant.” 
[Applause.] 


Comrades of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the Department of New Jersey, I give you 
your friend and mine, Congressman CHARLES 
A. WOLVERTON. 

(The delegates arose, cheered, and ap- 
plauded.) 

Hon. CHARLES A. WoLverTon. Commander 
Schuler, officers and members of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars in State convention. I as- 
sure you that I have been overwhelmed in 
receiving this very high honor that you have 
seen fit to bestow upon me. So frequently 
in public life you do the thing that you 
think is right, and maybe at times you 
do the thing that is right, but it is not al- 
ways that you have an expression of appre- 
ciation equal to that which you have be- 
stowed upon me today in presenting this 
highest award of merit. I accept it in all 
humility. 

Iam conscious of the fact that during the 
32 years that it has been my privilege to have 
served in the Congress that I have en- 
deavored whenever and in whatever way the 
opportunity was presented, to be of service 
to our veterans and their dependents. I 
claim no credit for that. It was their due. 
And for me to have done otherwise would 
have been a delinquency upon my part that 
would have been inexcusable. 

I know of no service that it has been my 
privilege to particpiate in during that long 
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term of office that has given me more pleas- 
ure, more genuine feling of compensation 
within than the feeling I have had when I 
realized that in my limited, humble way I 
was able to give something in return as an 
evidence of the appreciation that the Nation 
has to those who have rendered valiant serv- 
ice to it in the days that have past. 

I think, if you will permit me to reminisce 
for a moment—after all, that seems to be 
the most natural thing for a person as they 
advance in years is to reminisce—particu- 
larly so on an occasion of this kind, when 
reference is made to the service that I have 
rendered, as has been so splendidly stated in 
this citation that was read by your State 
commander, my mind goes back to the first 
instance of any magnitude that I had an 
opportunity to show my appreciation, and 
what I believe should be the attitude of 
the Nation, toward its natural defenders at 
all times. 

You will pardon me if I refer to the fact 
that back there in 1933, when the so-called 
Economy Act was passed, which proved to 
be so harmful to the veterans of our Nation, 
although I recognized the need of economy 
at that particular time, because we were in 
the depths of a great depression; yet, to me 
it seemed unfair, unjust, and unpatriotic 
that whatever reason there might be for 
economy in Government, that which would 
affect the veterans adversely should have 
been the last place in which to show it. 
[Applause. | 

Today, as my mind goes back to that 
occasion, I do find pleasure in saying to you, 
with reference to my own personal conduct 
at that time, and without any criticism be- 
ing directed to anyone who had a different 
viewpoint—but, as I look back upon it, and 
as I realize what happened afterward to 
rectify the wrong that was done when that 
act was passed, I confess to you that it is 
a pleasure for me to realize that I, at least, 
was the one Member of the House in the 
New Jersey delegation, regardless of politics, 
wno. voted against that so-called Economy 
Act. [Applause,| 

When I cast that lone vote, and in the 
days immediately following it, I had the 
feeling, if I was to judge by the treatment 
that was accorded to me by some individ- 
uals, that I had committed a grievous sin. 
You might think I had leprosy. But, there 
is an old saying that they who laugh last 
laugh best, and the year following that vote 
by the Congress in passing that Economy 
Act things began to happen, and the Mem- 
bers of Congress, when they saw what was 
being done to our veterans in the name of 
economy couldn't wait until they got back 
to Washington to repeal what they had done. 
It was awfully pleasing to be in a position 
to say: I told you so. 

Now, during the years that have inter- 
vened, there have been plenty of opportun- 
ities, and if anyone could rise up and say 
that in any instance where a veteran's right 
‘was at stake that my vote wasn't cast in 
favor of the veteran, then I would bow in 
humble and apologetic attitude to you today. 
Applause. 

You will pardon me for mentioning this 
in a personal way, because while it gives me 
a great deal of pleasure personally, yet I 
want you to feel that in the giving of this 
unusual and outstanding citation, that has 
been so generous in its reference to me, that 
there was something back of it that did 
justify, although not that I could expect it, 
but that you might know that your officers 
were aware of the service I tried to render. 

During those years that have intervened— 
and I am not going to speak long, for I 
realize you have an important session and, 
unfortunately, Congressmen have a tendency 
to talk too long. In Washington, we have a 
rule that under some circumstances a Mem- 
ber can only speak for 5 minutes. So you 
can see what we think of one another. And 
if you had such a rule here, and knew my 
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tendency to speak longer than I should, 
probably you would have adopted the rule 
before I was invited to reply to this citation. 

During those years, and I must take the 
time to tell you, it has been a pleasure and 
a privilege for me to have had an association 
with your national officers and with your 
State officers, as well as with your local of- 
ficers in my own county of Camden, and the 
counties of Gloucester and Salem, which I 
also have the privilege of representing. I 
have found them, without exception, to be 
individuals who, in a heartfelt way, are in- 
terested in all that pertains to the welfare 
of veterans. I want to say to you that much 
of what Congress has done that has proved 
beneficial to veterans in one way or another, 
I give credit to the service organizations for 
the part that they have played in bringing 
that legislation to fruition. [Applause.] 

To me it is inconceivable that any service- 
man should withhold joining a service or- 
ganization such as this. There are too many 
who were willing to travel on a free train,” 
as some might call it, without being willing 
to associate themselves with the organiza- 
tions that are working day in and day out 
for their benefit, and who have accom- 
plished so much for them. 

When the Spanish-American War was 
past, we had the Spanish-American War 
veterans. I should have referred, first, to 
the Civil War, with the GAR. My grand- 
father fought in that war. I know some- 
thing of the lack of proper treatment that 
was accorded to the veterans of that war. 
But, I have observed that through the years, 
with the work of the GAR, with the Spanish 
American War veterans, with the different 
World War I veterans, and yours, which has 
its membership limited to those who have 
fought in foreign war, the Korean veterans, 
the auxiliaries, and all the other veteran or- 
ganizations, some based on a racial back- 
ground, some on a religious background, but 
all of them working for the interest of the 
veteran—TI have seen this Nation step along 
from the weak and inefficient service to its 
veterans in the Civil War up to the present 
time when we exceed—and I am not bragging 
about what our benefits are, except to say, 
exceeding that of any other nation in the 
world in its treatment of its veterans. And 
for this splendid accomplishment, I give 
credit to your organization, and to the other 
veteran organizations that are interested in 
promoting the welfare of the veterans and 
their dependents. 

It has been my privilege to serve in the 
Congress with one of your former national 
commanders. I think he served three terms 
of office in that high position. I refer to 
JIMMY VAN ZANDT. There is a leader, whether 
he is in Congress or out of Congress, seeking 
to promote at all times all that would be 
helpful and beneficial to veterans and de- 
pendents. 

My friends, it has been a pleasure to have 
served with these men that have represented 
you in the National Capital, your national 
officers, with your State officers and with your 
local officers. I have found that in every 
proposition that they have ever presented, 
it has been based upon deep, serious and con- 
siderate thought; and it is for that reason 
that Congress has had a desire and a willing- 
ness at all times to comply with the wishes 
that are made known on behalf of the vet- 
erans through their officers. 

In conclusion may I say that I deeply ap- 
preciate what you have done. I expect to 
leave Congress at the end of this term by 
my desire not to run again. But, my in- 
terest in the welfare of veterans, their widows, 
children, and other dependents will never 
cease. If and when I can be of service to 
you, even though I may not be in official 
position, I am anxious to still be helpful. I 
am at all times yours to command. 

I thank you. 


(The audience arose and applauded.) 
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Commander Schurz. I had a call this 
morning from our past commander in chief, 
and a very close friend of the honorable Con- 
gressman, and he said that he was putting 
a wire into this city. We have been in re- 
ceipt of that telegram, and I would like to 
read it: 


“EDGAR R. SCHULER, 
“Commander, Department of New Jersey, 
“Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
“Wildwood High School: 

“The department is to be congratulated for 
selecting my good friend and colleague, Con- 
gressman CHARLES WOLVERTON, for this year’s 
gold medal of award. CHARLIE, as we know 
him, is a good friend of the veterans, and 
one who has established himself in the 
Halls of Congress as a pillar of that type of 
Americanism we veterans fought and stand 
for. As you know, he is retiring from Con- 
gress at the end of this session. Therefore, 
our country is losing the service of a great 
guy and a champion of all people. Extend 
to him my best wishes, and say hello to the 
gang for me. 

“Congressman JAMES E. Van ZANDT, 

“Past National Commander in Chief.” 

[Applause.] 


Annual Report to Constituents by Hon. 
Stuyvesant Wainwright, of New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, 
this is my sixth annual report. It is sub- 
mitted 3 days before the session’s close, 
as I must return home to prepare for the 
visit on Long Island of a distinguished 
friend, RicHarp Nrxon. This will cause 
me to miss several votes; however, as my 
attendance has been in the highest 
bracket over the years, I can expect the 
only objection to come from partisan 
political sources seeking to embarrass me 
for election purposes. 

At the end of each Congressional ses- 
sion I have made it a custom to submit to 
you, the citizen, an account of the year’s 
activities. This is based on my funda- 
mental philosophy that the citizen places 
a trust in his Representative. The Con- 
gressman must report to the people as 
to how he handled that trust. 

In addition to this annual accounting, 
each week during the year I have written 
a column for your local newspaper. The 
Long Island radio stations allow me a 
special program every Sunday. Several 
hundred news items of special interest 
have been submitted. All this is designed 
to keep you, the Long Island citizen, the 
best informed in the country. You are 
just that. More newspapers are sold; 
more TV and radio is beamed our way; 
more mail is received by my office than 
in any other Congressional area. I 
hasten to add that this is due possibly to 
the tremendous population of New 
York's First District—nearly 800,000 peo- 
ple, making it the second in size in the 
country. 

This had been a good session of Con- 
gress. Remember, I am a Republican 
saying this about Democrats, for they 
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have controlled the Congress. The Dem- 
ocrats are the majority party. But this 
Congress has been essentially a team- 
work proposition, as for instance the 
national defense education bill put 
through on the Democratic side by CARL 
ELLIOTT of Alabama and by myself as 
floor leader on the Republican side. The 
President requested a defense reorgan- 
ization plan. Congress gave it to him. 
He requested an extension of the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Act. We gave it to him. 
He requested continued military and civil 
aid for our allies in our fight against com- 
munism. We gave it to him. He sub- 
mitted the largest peacetime military 
budget in history. We granted his re- 
quests. Alaskan statehood was passed. 
Civil rights legislation was enacted. All 
these measures were proper and neces- 
sary and were supported by me as your 
Representative. 

In one major respect, however, this 
Congress deserted the American people, 
and particularly the union man. I refer 
to labor legislation. I have praised the 
Democrats for their help in supporting 
the Eisenhower program. By the same 
token, Democrats must assume blame for 
failures. By pigeonholing amendments 
designed to help the union worker, by of- 
fering a weak labor reporting bill, by 
forcing parliamentary tricks to ram 
through the Kennedy-Ives bill without 
House debate or committee hearings, the 
Democratic leaders failed badly in this 
important respect. As this is an election 
year, they are afraid certain union bosses 
would turn on them as the party that 
passed a strong labor bill. What a pity 
that the American worker should be de- 
prived of protection because of petty 
politics. So much for the national scene. 

On Long Island we continue to grow. 
We added eight new post-office facilities. 
They are Amityville, Bay Shore, Brook- 
haven, Commack, Eastport, Jericho, and 
Oakdale. I am especially proud of the 
completion of the West Islip Post Office. 
This turned into a personal battle with 
the Post Office Department which was 
against giving West Islip a facility. 

For several years our growth has been 
reflected in the large number of housing 
problems. Homeowners had been swin- 
dled by certain sharp builders who gave 
the whole industry a black eye. These 
cases have been greatly reduced, thanks 
to special cooperation from acting United 
States Attorney Neil Wickersham and 
the Long Island Builders Institute. Our 
locality was made the subject of a special 
article in August’s Redbook magazine. 

Another major issue which took the 
forefront was beach erosion. With the 
support of the United States Army dis- 
trict engineer for New York, a long- 
awaited plan has been presented in 
Washington. It came too late for the 
appropriation of funds in this fiscal year, 
but prospects look excellent for calendar 
1959. Added to this are my plans for 
federalizing both Moriches and Shin- 
necock Inlets over the objection of Park 
Commissioner Moses. This proposal of 
mine was approved this month by the 
Army engineers. This will be the cul- 
mination of a program I started some 
years ago and named “the crusade to 
save Long Island“. 
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In this regard, I should mention two 
other items of importance to our Long 
Island real estate. The first is my Fire 
Island National Park project. This is 
by no means dead or forgotten. In 1957 
the economy bloc eliminated any chance 
of putting the necessary funds in the 
budget. Since then, the Interior Depart- 
ment has been avoiding a showdown on 
the issue. While this fiddling goes on, 
Fire Island burns. The two chances of 
success for the project lie through the 
raising of public funds or by convincing 
the Secretary of the Interior of the im- 
portance of this concept. 

Many other Long Island matters have 
been processed. Take, for example, the 
destruction of the oyster industry in Long 
Island waters by the presence of starfish. 
Not only are the oystermen put out of 
work, but also a great industry dies. To 
correct this I presented emergency legis- 
lation to Congress. My only hope is that 
our action will have been in time. An- 
other problem is the waste of a valuable 
airport, MacArthur, in the town of 
Islip. Ihave gone before the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board in an effort to get this air- 
field put into regular commercial service. 
This is being blocked by the large, power- 
ful airlines who erroneously claim that 
the field would be unprofitable. The 
potato industry, as usual, is faced with 
too large a supply and a reduced demand. 
Congressional efforts to obtain a national 
marketing agreement for voluntary crop 
reduction were not eminently success- 
ful. Obtaining agreement amongst 
farmers for crop reduction is not a simple 
task. Realistic potato growers are the 
first to admit this. 

Amongst the many pieces of public leg- 
islation I introduced this year were H. R. 
9935, to provide compensation for certain 
World War II losses; H. R. 11671, a mili- 
tary pay readjustment bill; H. R. 11873, 
to improve the recruitment and training 
of United States Foreign Service officers; 
H. R. 12552, a bill to facilitate cooperative 
research in education. 

In the field of personal service, we have 
processed 138 servicemen’s cases; 48 inci- 
dental military cases dealing with the 
National Guard, Army Engineers, and so 
forth; 54 veterans’ cases; and 92 housing 
complaints; and assisted in numerous 
immigration and passport cases. What 
this means is that in addition to the 
normal legislative process, we handle 
each year between three and four hun- 
dred detailed, complicated personal 
problems affecting the lives of countless 
more hundreds of people. 

Each year my annual report has always 
contained an economic comment which 
has in the past been highly accurate. 
During the boom of 1957’s summer I pre- 
dicted economic trouble ahead for the 
the winter and spring of 1958. People 
claimed this was soothsaying the im- 
possible. Unfortunately, my prediction 
was correct. For the winter of 1958-59 
and through next spring I conceive of 
economic stability for our Long Island 
area. I do not believe there will be 
boom expansion. Rather it should be 
described as normal growth both for in- 
dustry and home construction. Unem- 
ployment will be less than normal due 
to expanded temporary military require- 
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ments in the airframe industry. This 
industry, as has been pointed out many 
times, will be greatly reduced in 6 to 10 
years due to rocket warfare. We all hope 
our Long Island industrial leaders are 
meeting the challenge. 

My service academy appointments 
achieved heights beyond all expectations. 
More boys qualified or were named alter- 
nates to the United States Air Academy 
than in other Congressional District. 
The Naval and Military Academy grad- 
uates made exceptional records. Our 
placements at the Merchant Marine 
Academy continued to be the highest. 
Possibly because of this, our area was 
honored by my being placed on the Board 
of Visitors at the Military Academy at 
West Point. I was surprised beyond 
words to be chosen to join this distin- 
guished group of leaders, who serve as de 
facto trustees of the Academy. 

Earlier this year at my own expense 
Isent out a questionnaire to a large num- 
ber of people on my mailing list. In this 
way I was able to obtain your views— 
obtain public sentiment on the major 
issues of the day. I spent alternate Sat- 
urday afternoons at my Huntington and 
Wainscott offices. In this way, people 
were able to visit personally and discuss 
their problems. This was especially 
helpful to those who could not take time 
off during the working week or make the 
expensive trip to Washington. 

Public service is a pleasurable experi- 
ence. It has been made so by the toler- 
ance, understanding, and mutual objec- 
tivity of the overwhelming number of 
constituents. Thank you. 


Congressman William S. Broomfield Re- 
ports to the People of the 18th District 
of Michigan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, so 
that my constituents and friends in the 
18th District of Michigan will have an 
idea of how I represent them, I am 
pleased to present this report outlining 
my record during the Eighty-fifth Con- 
gress which has just concluded. 

During the past 2 years, I have served 
as a member of the House Committee on 
Public Works, which is concerned with 
all proposed legislation dealing with Fed- 
eral civil construction projects in our Na- 
tion and in our possessions abroad. In 
this committee, I am also a member of 
Subcommittees on Buildings and 
Grounds and Rivers and Harbors. 

I maintain two offices to serve my con- 
stituents—one here in Washington and 
the other at 2300 North Woodward Ave- 
nue, Royal Oak, Mich. Another office 
will be established soon when I make my 
annual tour of Oakland County com- 
munities in my mobile Congressional 
office. 
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BILLS SPONSORED 


During the past 2 years, I have spon- 
sored a number of bills, a great many of 
which—I am happy to say—were en- 
acted into law with only minor varia- 
tions. Among those passed by both 
Houses were measures to: 

Carry out Hoover Commission recom- 
mendations to place our Federal budget 
on an annual accrued basis. This meas- 
ure is expected to save our Federal Gov- 
ernment billions of dollars. 

Provide a “pork free“ rivers and har- 
bors bill which saved taxpayers more 
than $300 million through the elimina- 
tion and modification of useless and un- 
authorized Federal projects which had 
not been found engineeringly sound or 
fiscally productive by the Corps of Engi- 
neers or the Bureau of the Budget. 

Tighten Federal laws to stop mailing 
of obscene and crime-inciting material. 

Provide funds for the completion of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway, which will 
create thousands of new jobs and many 
new businesses in Michigan. 

Permit teachers to deduct higher edu- 
cation expenses for tax purposes. (This 
change was approved by Executive de- 
cree after legislation was introduced.) 

Permit the donation of Federal sur- 
plus equipment to volunteer fire depart- 
ments to increase the ability of smaller 
communities to cope with major fires. 

Require humane slaughter of livestock. 

Provide Federal postal and civil pay 
raises to permit Government employees 
to cope with the higher cost of living. 
These raises were long overdue. 

HIGHWAY FUNDS 


Free $2.2 billion additional funds for 
State highway construction programs to 
help complete our new Federal Inter- 
state Highway network in the earliest 
possible time. 

Prohibit the manufacture and sale of 
switchblade knives involved in interstate 
commerce as an aid in combating our 
Nation’s growing crime and juvenile 
delinquency problems. 

During the past 2 years, Oakland 
County (which comprises the 18th Dis- 
trict) has grown tremendously. I am 
proud to have had the opportunity of 
helping communities in my District in 
obtaining Federal help to aid them in 
coping with the problems of growth. 

Some of these Federal projects in 
which Oakland County obtained help 
were: 

NEW POST OFFICES 

The largest post office expansion pro- 
gram in Oakland County history, with 
18 new post offices and additions either 
completed, under construction, or due 
for construction in the very near future. 
These new post offices and additions are 
in: Birmingham, Clawson, Farmington, 
Hazel Park, Highland, Keego Harbor, 
Lake Orion, Lathrup Village, Madison 
Heights, Pontiac, Oxford, Rochester, 
Southfield, Troy, Union Lake, Walled 
Lake, Waterford and Wixom. 

New facilities totaling $460,000 for the 
Pontiac Airport to increase air safety 
and to expand its operations. 

Urban renewal funds for two communi- 
ties. Pontiac will receive $1,775,000 to 
yehabilitate areas near its downtown dis- 

wict, while Royal Oak Township will be 
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rebuilt in its entirety under the urban 
renewal program. This is the first com- 
munity in the United States which will 
undergo such complete redevelopment. 
Low-cost housing for Royal Oak 
Township residents, with 140 units al- 
ready approved for 100 percent financing 
by the Federal Housing Administration, 
FLOOD STUDY 


Federal flood study of Oakland County 
and the rest of the Detroit area to help 
in planing future drainage networks. 
This survey will also clear away many 
intercounty legal problems concerning 
drainage networks. It will also meet the 
objections of Macomb County residents 
to the construction of the 12-town 
drain designed to alleviate basement 
flooding in the South Oakland area, as 
well as drainage projects in the Pontiac 
and Avon areas which will drain into 
Lake St. Clair. 

A new reserve training center for 
Pontiac, which cost an estimated 
$320,000. 

Arranged Library of Congress surplus 
book donations to Oakland County li- 
braries for those communities which 
chose such service. 

Helped obtain planning funds for a 
number of Oakland County communi- 
ties. 

Aided Ferndale in its problem with a 
former antiaircraft site which residents 
intend to use as a city park. 

In addition, a vast number of personal 
and business problems dealing with 
agencies of the Federal Government 
were settled. 

DEEDS HISTORY 

Now that the 85th Congress has fin- 
ished and its deeds have become his- 
tory, I think it is well for all of us to 
take a sharp look at its accomplish- 
ments and its failures. 

The actions which have just been 
completed by Congress will have a bear- 
ing upon the way we live our lives, work 
at our jobs, conduct our businesses, and 
educate our children. 

Federal action has its effects upon 
our State governments, our cities and 
villages, our counties, and even upon our 
local school districts. 

The readiness of our Nation to resist 
outside aggression, the ability of the 
United States to conduct our relations 
with our neighbors across the seas and 
the extent of our efforts to contain and 
win the battle against international 
communism in our cold war with the 
Red world are all reflected in the ac- 
tions of the 85th Congress. 

OUTSTANDING 


There were a number of positive ac- 
complishments, and some of them were 
particularly outstanding. I would like 
to mention a few here. 

One of the most important was a 
Defense Department reorganization plan 
which will assure our Nation’s Armed 
Forces of maximum readiness if the 
threat of attack occurs. This new law, 
requested by President Eisenhower, pro- 
vides the Defense Department with the 
tools it needs to eliminate complicated 
chains of command and duplication of 
effort. It permits our Armed Forces to 
react quickly and in force to meet any 
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threat to our Nation’s security. In these 
days of hydrogen bombs and ballistic 
missiles, it permits maximum use of 
new weapons and concepts of warfare. 

Extension of reciprocal trade agree- 
ments will pay handsome dividends to 
all of us in our Nation, particularly to 
those of us in Michigan. The St. Law- 
rence Seaway will be completed next 
spring and open for full-scale business. 
When this occurs, our own home State 
will have the opportunity to expand its 
industrial and business base to a yreat 
degree. Raw materials for our plants 
will be cheaper because of water trans- 
portation. Our finished products will 
cost less abroad because of lower transit 
costs. The seaway will herald the end 
of putting all of Michigan’s economic 
eggs in the automobile basket. It will 
mean a diversification of industry which 
will help check our State’s unemploy- 
ment problems. 

NEW STATE 


Creation of a 49th State—Alaska— 
finally was approved by Congress. This 
virtually untouched area of vast poten- 
tial natural wealth will now grow at 
a tremendous rate. Alaska is chock- 
full of the raw materials which our in- 
dustrial States need to run their busi- 
nesses. All that has been lacking in the 
past has been the money to develop 
these resources. Now that statehood is 
assured, investment capital will un- 
doubtedly see that these vast resources 
are made use of in the best interests 
of our Nation: 

Space exploration will be advanced 
by a bill which provides for the coordi- 
nation of outer space research under a 
single Government agency and places 
control of this exploration largely in 
civilian hands. Also, space agencies 
have been formed in both the House and 
Senate to assure adequate funds and 
laws to carry out our programs with 
speed and the least amount of waste 
possible. 

Social security benefits will be in- 
creased by 7 percent. This financially 
sound program is one of the best which 
has ever been passed by Congress. It 
will help those who have been hit hard- 
est by steadily increasing living costs. 

Gains already accomplished toward 
creating a free, prosperous agricultural 
community will be further increased by 
Congressional action taken a short time 
ago. Secretary of Agriculture Benson's 
plans on this subject have proved to be 
correct, and our Nation is on the road 
toward less subsidies and more income 
for farmers with plans to reduce our 
vast surpluses of food goods. 

A Federal airport act will mean more 
funds for airport construction and 
greater safety in air travel in the years 
to come. In preparation for the jet 
transport age, Congress took numerous 
steps to meet the challenge in the field 
of aviation. 

MORE JOBLESS PAY 

Increased unemployment compensa- 
tion benefits were provided to aid those 
who were out of work through no fault 
of their own. These additional funds 
certainly helped many families, particu- 
larly in Michigan where the business 
recession started. 
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Tax and credit relief for small busi- 
nesses was approved by Congress, while 
the Small Business Administration was 
turned into a permanent Federal agency. 
These steps will end some of the unjust 
tax discrimination against small busi- 
nesses which has been prevalent in the 
past and permit these businesses to bor- 
row funds at reasonable rates to permit 
them to expand and purchase new 
equipment. 

SOME FAILURES 

Despite the long list of accomplish- 
ments, there were some failures during 
the last session of Congress. The most 
notable of these was the failure to pass 
an effective law to end corruption and 
misuse of power by certain officials in 
some of our Nation's strongest labor 
unions. 

Unfortunately, the Kennedy-Ives bill 
could not have done a complete job in 
cleaning up these abuses if it had been 
passed by Congress. I voted for the 
measure even though it did not offer 
enough protection for union members 
from some of their officials. To me, half 
a loaf was better than none at all. 

Congress never had a real opportunity 
to consider an adequate labor law dur- 
ing the past 2 years, despite the pay- 
offs, brutality, and physical violence 
which were brought to light in Senate 
hearings. The House Education and 
Labor Committee had no opportunity to 
hold hearings on the Kennedy-Ives bill. 
The matter was brought before the 
House at the tail end of the session un- 
der suspension of the rules, which lim- 
ited debate on this important measure 
to 40 minutes, banned all amendments, 
and required a two-thirds vote for pas- 
sage. 

Still too much power is concentrated 
in our Federal Government, despite the 
recommendations of President Eisen- 
hower and his advisory committee on 
this subject. Concentration of these 
programs in Washington can only mean 
waste, duplication of effort and, in some 
instances, programs which are not in 
the best interests of the citizens they are 
designed to serve. 

Programs designed too far away from 
their source can only lead to misunder- 
standing of the problems involved, and 
to the creation of a top-heavy bureauc- 
racy. Congress must take further steps 
in this direction. 


SELECT VETO 


No select veto power for the Presi- 
dent to eliminate useless projects in 
catch-all omnibus bills has as yet been 
enacted into law. I have sponsored a 
proposed constitutional change to give 
the President this power, and I am cer- 
tain that its enactment into law would 
mean tremendous savings to the Amer- 
ican taxpayer. Too often, useless proj- 
ects are stuck in the middle of other- 
wise valuable Federal plans where they 
cannot be extracted without vetoing the 
entire measure. The President should 
have the power to eliminate the wheat 
from the chaff. 

No extension of lease-purchase pro- 
visions for new Federal construction 
was passed by Congress this session. 
This measure which I sponsored would 
continue the system which was success- 
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ful in building a great many new post 
offices, Federal court houses and other 
structures with the least amount of 
drain on local and Federal pocketbooks. 
Instead, the majority in Congress has 
returned to the spoils system of direct 
appropriation for Federal construction. 
This antiquated method will increase our 
already tremendous national debt and 
will give no tax relief to local com- 
munities. 

No central scientific clearinghouse for 
classifying new discoveries and making 
the information available to those who 
can use it has as yet been acted upon by 
Congress. I proposed the creation of a 
National Academy of Science which 
would serve as an information center 
and also a training ground for our most 
talented youth. So far, this matter has 
not been acted upon by a committee of 
either the House or the Senate. 

DISEASE RESEARCH 


Inadequate fund provisions for re- 
search into some of our most serious 
diseases and afilictions must be corrected 
in the future. The same kind of con- 
centration of energy, talent, and facili- 
ties should be made available for medi- 
cal research as are provided for some of 
our other Federal programs. The sav- 
ings in life, manpower, and talent would 
be tremendous and of untold value to 
our Nation. 

The failings of Congress during the 
past session can be corrected in the 
future. It is my hope that such will be 
the case, and I will definitely continue to 
strive toward that goal. The accom- 
plishments of the past Congress are 
many, and in the vast majority of cases, 
they were in the best interests of our 
Nation and its people. 

Some have called the 85th Congress 
the best in years, and I am inclined to 
agree with these people. Our President 
was able to win approval for almost all of 
his programs, with the single notable 
exception of adequate labor legislation. 
At times, it took presidential vetoes to 
put Congress back on the right track. 
At other times, it took the warm light of 
public opinion on issues to bring the ma- 
jority of Members into line. But the end 
results were good, and were a credit to 
our Nation and its people. 

In conclusion, I hope that the people 
of the 18th District feel that I have done 
my duties well here in Congress. It has 
always been my aim to be responsive to 
the wishes of my constituents, to under- 
stand their problems and to propose so- 
lutions which are equitable and in the 
best interests of the Nation. 


The Facts About the New Farm Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. H. CARL ANDERSEN 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 20, 1958 
Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Speak- 


er, as this 2d session of the 85th Congress 
draws to a close, it is time for soul- 
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searching on the part of each of us to de- 
termine individually and collectively the 
degree to which we have met our respon- 
sibilities. The House of Representatives 
is the truly democratic branch of our 
Government and it is to us that the peo- 
ple properly look for action on their most 
urgent problems. We are the only body 
of public servants who must go before our 
people every 2 years and account for our 
stewardship of the Federal Government. 
Some Members of Congress think that 
is too often and I am frank to agree that 
those 2 years roll by awfully fast, but 
I am personally willing to face up to the 
ordeal of the reelection campaign if in 
so doing we can properly lay before the 
voting public the record of both accom- 
plishments and failures. 

As our distinguished Speaker has said, 
this has been one of the hardest work- 
ing and most productive sessions of Con- 
gress in history. In my opinion, the 
Congress this year was too productive 
when it comes to spending legislation. 
In the 1957 session, for example, we ap- 
propriated a total of $68 billion. This 
year, Congress approved more than 880 
billion at the same time we raised the 
national debt ceiling another $13 bil- 
lion. I have been shocked deeply by 
this session of Congress spending tax- 
payers’ money with such abandon, know- 
ing that our Nation—our people—would 
be plunged another $13 billion in debt. 
I have not had the opportunity to cal- 
culate the total, but I know the record 
will show that the vote of H. CARL ANDER- 
SEN of Minnesota was cast against ap- 
propriations items the sum of which 
would have closely approximated the 
deficit now before us. These were all 
nondefense items. I will not economize 
at the expense of an adequate national 
defense. 

My people are heavily burdened, Mr. 
Speaker. They are called upon to bear 
their share of the tremendous taxes re- 
quired to service our national debt and 
meet expenditures, and yet because we 
are in a rural area we have not had our 
fair share of the expanding naticnal 
income. The knife has cut both ways, 
and I want to take a few minutes before 
we adjourn to discuss briefly the impact 
of this Congress upon the loyal, hard- 
working citizens of the Seventh District 
of Minnesota. They sent me here to 
fight for their interests, and that is what 
I have done to the best of my ability in 
the last 20 years. 

EIGHTY-FIFTH CONGRESS BAD FOR MIDWEST 


The other day, when the last farm bill 
was before us, I said that this had been 
the worst Congress in my 20 years from 
the standpoint of Midwest agriculture 
and our rural economy. That state- 
ment bears repeating, because most of us 
will be back next year as Members of the 
86th Congress, and the least we can do is 
to profit by the mistakes of the 85th Con- 
gress in the adoption of corrective, for- 
ward-looking laws for American agricul- 
ture and our rural economy. 

Farm legislation has been made a po- 
litical football for many years, but I 
deeply regret to say that the last 2 years 
have seen sectionalism enter the picture, 
and that has been worse than any pre- 
vious partisan differences. 
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Let us take a quick look at the record. 
In the first session, the Midwest looked 
to Congress for two major actions. We 
asked for a realistic acreage allotment 
for corn to preserve that program—and 
we asked for funds for the acreage re- 
serve. 

I personally introduced a bill to pro- 
vide 90-percent-of-parity price supports 
for family-size farms. It was my pur- 
pose to do the necessary job of protecting 
the economies of family farmers and the 
main-street merchants of our rural 
towns and villages, and also to do some- 
thing about the costly, surplus-produc- 
ing price-support program for the big, 
corporation type farm operations. The 
90-percent price support under my bill 
would have applied, for example, to only 
the first 4,000 bushels of corn per farm. 
I went before the Committee on Agri- 
culture to plead for action, but nothing 
was done. Everyone said it was a sound 
proposal, but they had other fish to fry. 

March 13, 1957, was the first of many 
disappointing days in Congress for Mid- 
west farmers. It will be recalled that 
our corn legislation to provide a 51-mil- 
lion-acre corn allotment was killed by a 
217-to-188 vote, with most of the south- 
erners voting against the measure. I 
tried desperately to effect a compromise 
with our friends from the South, and was 
grateful for the remarks of the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. ABERNETHY], 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 103, part 
3, page 3584, when he said: 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I certainly will. I think 
the gentleman has made a great contribu- 
tion, probably the greatest that has been 
made up to now, in an effort to get this thing 
on the road. 


We had another glimmer of hope when 
the junior Senator from Minnesota, Mr. 
Humpurey, brought out his corn bill. 
The defeat was even worse on that side 
as the Senate killed the Humphrey corn 
bill by a vote of 45 nays to 35 yeas. 
Only 15 of the 49 Democratic Senators 
voted for the Humphrey bill, and the 
Democratic chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture openly fought it. 

On the corn legislation we saw for the 
first time the deadly effects of a combi- 
nation of our colleagues from the South 
and those from the industrial labor 
districts who joined forces to kill our 
measures. 

Our next test came on May 15, 1957, 
when the coalition of southerners and 
big-city Congressmen again joined forces 
to eliminate the funds for the 1958 acre- 
age reserve. The Harrison—Virginia— 
amendment to kill the acreage reserve 
was approved by a 192-to-187 vote, with 
11 Southern States casting 75 votes to 
kill the appropriation and only 25 to 
save it. Again we were staggered by the 
combined vote of the South and the 
industrial East. 

I carried the fight to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, and the funds 
were restored. As a matter of fact, 
funds were so urgently needed that it 
became necessary early in 1958 to bring 
out of my committee an additional au- 
thorization. However, the fact remains 
that if the House had had its way on 
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May 15, 1957, there would have been no 
funds whatsoever for the acreage reserve 
in 1958. 

Our plea for these funds found some 
support among my good friends in the 
South, as shown by the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. MATTHEWS], CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, volume 103, part 5, page 6882: 

Mr. MatrHews. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Florida. 

Mr. MatrHews. Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to thank the distinguished gentleman for 
the splendid statement he has made. I have 
not been a Member of Congress for so many 
years, but I want to say to the distinguished 
gentleman that I have always found him to 
be a very wise man in in his understanding of 
the problems of agriculture. I would like to 
join my colleagues on both sides of the aisle 
in saying to him, “Thank you for this very 
excellent statement.” 


With a few minor exceptions, the 
Ist session of the 85th Congress was 
totally nonproductive as far as Midwest 
agriculture was concerned. 

When the second session convened in 
January 1958 those of us vitally con- 
cerned with the economic problems of 
the Midwest knew that we had a fight on 
our hands. I was strengthened in my 
determination to get something done by 
the many words of encouragement I 
received at that time. Mr. M. W. 
Thatcher, general manager of the Farm- 
ers Union Grain Terminal Association 
and a real fighter for farm legislation, 
wrote me on January 8, 1958: 

Agriculture has great friends in each of 
the two major parties, but the history will 
show we had our worst bumps during the 
three Republican administrations, namely, 
Harding, Hoover, and Eisenhower; and we 
had our best periods under Wilson, Roose- 
velt, and Truman, I am not interested in 
the political parties, but I am interested in 
friends like you who really make a hard fight 
for our friends on the farm and who do it 
with some political risk. 


It is unfortunately true that the fluc- 
tuations in our rural economy have coin- 
cided with these different political ad- 
ministrations, but we must recognize 
that the good years of agriculture were 
also war years under the administra- 
tions of Wilson, Roosevelt, and Truman. 
What I am here in Congress fighting for 
is a program of parity for agriculture in 
peacetime—not just in the years of war. 
I do not want to depend on wartime pros- 
perity for agriculture. 

In the early weeks of this session I 
took the floor several times to call atten- 
tion to the urgent needs of Midwest agri- 
culture. On February 27, 1958, we were 
engaged in one of those discussions when 
the following exchange took place—pages 
3063-3064: 

Mr. H. Cart ANDERSEN. Naturally, if we 
take the net total income of the farmers of 
the United States, which has been falling, 
and relate that to the number of farm fam- 
ilies which is also falling, certainly the per 
capita net income does not show a true 
picture. 

The fact remains, as the gentleman from 
South Dakota has well stated, that the net 
farm income of agriculture has dropped— 
that is simply a matter of statistics—con- 
tinuously from 1951 to this date. I think it 
is up to the Congress of the United States to 
try to do something about it, seeing as how 
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we do not have the sort of Secretary of Agri- 
culture who has the ability or the desire to 
do so. That is my personal opinion. I com- 
mend the gentleman for trying to bring out 
here today these facts, and I hope we will 
have a factual presentation of the case and 
keep away from partisan politics. 

Mr. McGovern. May I also commend the 
gentleman from Minnesota. A few minutes 
ago the point was made here on the floor of 
the House that it takes considerable courage 
to defend the Secretary of Agriculture. I for 
one admire the courage of the gentleman 
from Minnesota in speaking out on the House 
floor yesterday and stating his criticism of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, in spite of the 
fact that he had to do that in the face of 
the President’s defense yesterday of Secre- 
tary Benson. I think that takes considerable 
courage and it bespeaks the fact that the 
gentleman from Minnesota has always been 
more interested in the family farmer and his 
well-being than he has been in partisan 
politics or partisan gain. 


The president of the National Farmers 
Union also took notice of our early efforts 
to pave the way for farm legislation, and 
wrote me as follows: 

MarcH 26, 1958. 

Dran Cart: Our board meetings and bi- 
ennial convention prevented me from thank- 
ing you sooner for sending me a copy of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD containing your ex- 
cellent speech about Secretary Benson. It 
was both a well-organized indictment of his 
administration and a powerful statement of 
what farmers really need these days. I will 
find it very useful in my work during the 
coming months. 


I hope to see you in Washington in the 
near future. Meanwhile, please keep up the 
good work. 


Kindest personal regards, 
Sincerely, 
James G. PATTON. 


I received many such letters of en- 
couragement from my friends in the 
Farm Bureau, the Farmers Union, the 
Grange, as well as businessmen who had 
felt the pinch of a low farm economy. 

In all fairness, I must say that the 
Committee on Agriculture worked hard 
on farm legislation. They considered 
literally hundreds of bills and I per- 
sonally went before the Committee to 
plead for action on dairy legislation, the 
wool program, the need to strengthen 
ASC committees, and others. But the 
Committee on Agriculture was very late 
in bringing out a farm bill. 

June 26, 1958, will go down in history 
as one of the darkest days of all for 
American agriculture and our rural econ- 
omy. On that day the House of Repre- 
sentatives, for the first time in modern 
history, refused to even consider a major 
farm bill and voted 214 nays to 171 yeas 
against the rule to take up the omnibus 
farm bill. 

I implored the House that day to at 
least give agriculture its day in court, 
but the greatest disappointment was the 
fact that not one leadership spokesman— 
Democrat or Republican—said one word 
in behalf of the proposal to debate the 
omnibus farm bill. Rural America suf- 
fered a staggering defeat at the hands of 
a cruel combination of city Republicans 
and labor-elected Democrats. 

LABOR CUTS THE THROAT OF AGRICULTURE 


In order that this record may be com- 
plete, Mr. Speaker, I would like to quote 
from a recent speech made on the floor 
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of the House by one of the greatest men 
in Congress—Democrat or Republican— 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CAN- 
NON]. Mr. CANNON has served in the 
Congress for 36 years, has been the par- 
liamentarian at several Democratic na- 
tional conventions, and if there ever was 
a man who personified the Democratic 
Party that man is CLARENCE CAN NON, of 
Missouri. In his speech of July 22, 1958. 
here on the floor of the House, he stated 
the case more accurately and more effec- 
tively than any other has done. He said: 

Mr. CAN NON. When I first came to the 
House, there was not a labor union in the 
district from which I came. It was an agri- 
cultural district, and not a community was 
to be influenced by a vote for labor in 
the House. But it seemed to me that agri- 
culture and labor had a common cause, Both 
were preyed upon by the same predatory in- 
terests, and obviously they should work to- 
gether. For that reason I have consistently 
supported labor legislation, beginning with 
the first Wagner bill, and have never cast a 
vote that was not friendly to labor in the 
years in which labor was slowly building sup- 
port in the House and in the country. 

But the favor has not always been re- 
turned. And while labor has forged ahead, 
agriculture has lagged behind, and on a roll- 
call vote last week the labor vote in the 
House refused even to consider a farm bill. 

Commentators in the newspapers referred 
to it as a smashing victory for Secretary Ben- 
son, but, of course, Secretary Benson had 
nothing whatever to do with it. A farm re- 
porting agency briefly and accurately sums 
up the situation as follows: 

“The balance of power that decided the 
outcome was the group of 50 city Democrats 
who voted against the bill. They voted their 
resentment against southerners who had op- 
posed labor-law liberalization and racial 
integration.” 


There, Mr. Speaker, you have from the 
mouth of a great Democrat who has 
served in Congress for 36 years with hon- 
or and distinction the indictment of la- 
bor for the defeat of the omnibus farm 
bill. 

Look at that vote on page 12372 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. You will see the 
vote of labor-sponsored Congressmen 
from the big industrial areas against 
even considering the omnibus farm bill. 
As the gentleman from Missouri IMr. 
Cannon! has said, labor cut the throat of 
agriculture, and farm people should 
never forget it. 

There are still some demagogs who 
would try to convince farm people that 
they have something in common with 
the big labor unions. All any farmer has 
to do is look at the investigations of the 
Senate Committee on Labor Racketeer- 
ing, and he can see that he has nothing 
in common with the gangsters, the ex- 
convicts, and the crooks who have cap- 
tured far too many of our labor unions. 
Any farmer who follows the Senate hear- 
ings can see how those racketeers have 
robbed their unions, how they have 
bought and sold political officeholders, 
and how they have abused not only the 
employers with whom they have dealt, 
but their own members as well. 

The tragedy of it all, Mr. Speaker, is 
that the rank and file of labor would not 
for a minute seek to exploit the farm peo- 
ple. The honest, hardworking union 
members who have lost control of their 
unions doubtless sympathize with us but 
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their leaders, who are now being investi- 
gated by the McClellan committee in the 
Senate, have chosen to destroy our farm 
economy simply because they cannot dic- 
tate to us farm Congressmen. 

In my own district, Mr. Speaker, the 
man who seeks my seat in Congress this 
fall is supported strongly by organized 
labor. My labor opponent for Congress 
has earned their favor by following the 
lead of a few labor leaders while he was 
in the State legislature, even though this 
required that he go against the best in- 
terests of the people he represented. The 
labor candidate for Congress in the 
Seventh District led the fight for daylight 
saving time in the State legislature, 
which farmers despise, and he joined in 
the effort to reapportion our State leg- 
islature in a manner which would strip 
the country areas of some of their present 
representation and give those seats to big 
cities. 

It is common knowledge that labor 
leaders from outside my State are doing 
their best in an effort to knock me out of 
Congress and to elect in my place a man 
who will, generally speaking, do their 
bidding. I look forward to the contest 
in the Seventh District this fall, because 
I know my people and I have every con- 
fidence that they will keep a man in 
Congress who independently represents 
them. I do not believe that political 
slush funds from labor organizations can 
elect a labor candidate in the rural dis- 
trict I have had the privilege of rep- 
resenting for the past 20 years. My 
people know from the record of the 85th 
Congress that labor has turned against 
agriculture, and that it would be suicide 
for our Seventh District to elect to Con- 
gress a labor-sponsored candidate. 

We have good, clean unions in my Dis- 
trict—the railway unions, the postal em- 
ployee unions, the building trades, and 
so forth. They have not been infiltrated 
by the gangster elements now before the 
McClellan committee, and God grant 
they never will. We are an independent 
people in southwestern Minnesota. We 
will decide our own destinies and we 
deeply resent these outside influences 
coming into our area to try to force upon 
us any of their political choices. 

THE FACTS ABOUT THE NEW FARM BILL 


The farm bill finally approved in the 
closing days of Congress will, in my 
judgment, be ruinous to Midwest agri- 
culture. I can hardly conceive of a 
measure which would more deliberately 
sow the seeds for the destruction of our 
feed and livestock economies. 

On August 4, 1958, the House was asked 
to suspend the rules and pass this ne- 
farious farm bill. The Democratic lead- 
ership sought to force the bill upon us 
with only 40 minutes of debate and no 
opportunity for amendments. The gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. Cannon] de- 
scribed it: 

It is not a farm bill; it is the humbuggiest 
humbug that was ever humbugged. If it 
passes, 20 years of successful farm legisla- 
tion will be lost. 


Again, the power of organized labor 
was brought to bear against American 
agriculture. This time, it was argued 
that consumers must be helped. Can you 
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imagine anything so ridiculous as a farm 
bill to help consumers? But that was 
what it was, and I quote the words of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. An- 
Fuso] who is a Democrat on the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. Speaking in behalf 
of the measure—page 16053 of the REC- 
orp—he said: 

Mr. Anruso. This bill was voted 28 to noth- 
ing. I believe it will help the consumer be- 
cause it will reduce the price of cotton, corn, 
and rice, and we should be able to get cheaper 
shirts and cheaper cotton fabrics. Also 
cheaper beef and cheaper pork chops and 
cheaper hamburger. 


Think of that, Mr. Speaker. A mem- 
ber of the great Committee on Agricul- 
ture, a big-city Democrat, calling upon 
Congress to approve a farm bill which he 
proudly proclaims will cheapen every- 
thing the farmer produces. Does not 
anyone from the big-city districts realize 
that farmers and rural businessmen are 
already at the bottom of the economic 
ladder—or do they not care? What a 
tragic injustice to force my farmers to 
pay for high-priced labor when they buy 
farm machinery and then tell thoce 
farmers that they must take a reduction 
in farm commodity prices so this same 
high-price labor can have cheaper pork 
chops. 

The following exchange is quoted from 
page 16054 of the RECORD: 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Cannon. I yield to the gentleman from 
Minnesota who has contributed so much to 
farm legislation during his entire service in 
the House. 

Mr. H. Cart ANDERSEN. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. ANruso] made a very correct 
statement when he said that the effect of this 
bill would be to provide cheaper corn and 
cheaper beef and meat for the consumers. 

Mr. Cannon. Of course. 


That same day, Mr. Speaker, the 
chairman of the Committee on Agri- 
culture, the gentleman from North Car- 
olina [Mr. CooLrey], said: 

Mr. Coolxx. If I were to write a bill, I 
would write one in keeping with the views of 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. H. CARL 
ANDERSEN], who is opposing the bill because 
it does too little for the farmer. 


In other words, Mr. Speaker, even the 
chairman of the committee which 
brought that nefarious bill before us 
readily admitted that I was right and 
that common sense and good judgment 
called for a bill along my line of reason- 
ing. No bill will ever bear my stamp of 
approval which does not do something 
worthwhile for agriculture—and I will 
fight to the end any such proposal as 
this which will further depress our rural 
economy. 

They failed to get the necessary two- 
thirds majority to suspend the rules and 
pass that bill, but another attempt was 
made on August 14 and that succeeded. 
The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
AnFuso] paid me a nice compliment but 
he still joined in the fight to force down 
our rural economy. He said—page 
17634. f 

Mr. Anruso. Mr. Speaker, first of all, I 
should like to take this opportunity to con- 
gratulate my good friend, the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN], 
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for the wonderful manner in which he repre- 
sents his constituents. I know he is in- 
terested in getting the most for them. 


Such words of praise from a city 
Democrat are welcome, but I would trade 
them 10 times over for a vote for Mid- 
west agriculture. 

The bitter truth, Mr. Speaker, is that 
the 85th Congress has forced through a 
farm bill which will not only sow the 
seeds for the destruction of Midwest 
agriculture but which will also bear no 
fruit for consumers. Feed grain and 
livestock prices will go down, purchas- 
ing power will be lost in rural America, 
and the middlemen will take the differ- 
ence. In the long run the consumers will 
not get cheaper food and clothing—they 
will just lose a rural market for the 
things they manufacture. 


A JOB FOR THE NEXT CONGRESS 


I have taken the time of the House, 
Mr. Speaker, to document this sad his- 
tory of farm legislation in the 85th Con- 
gress which is about to adjourn. I know 
that the hour is late and there is no hope 
left this year. 

Next January a new Congress will 
meet. There will be ample opportunity 
to appraise the damage done by the 85th. 
If my people return me to Congress, I 
will continue my fight for a fair deal for 
agriculture and our rural economy. 

The work of Congress carries forward 
from one session to the next. There will 
be many issues to decide, and I have 
every confidence that the next Congress 
will recognize the mistakes that have 
been made and do something about them. 

RECORD NOT ALL BAD 


The record is not all bad. Many good 
and constructive programs are under 
way, and much work we have undertaken 
is yet to be completed. 

I am proud to say that in my Subcom- 
mittee on Agriculture Appropriations we 
stopped dead the proposal to increase in- 
terest rates for REA. The Congress it- 
self probably did not know that the 
budget laid before us for the United 
States Department of Agriculture this 
year provided for a radical change in the 
REA loan program which would require 
the cooperatives to go into the private 
money market for their loans. This was 
completely unacceptable to me person- 
ally and I insisted that the whole story be 
written into the record of our hearings. 

Many people in the REA program 
wrote me expressing their appreciation 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — HOUSE 


for the fight I made to protect their loan 
program. I was especially pleased with 
this letter from Clyde T. Ellis, general 
manager of the National Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association, who has so ably 
helped us defend REA: 

NATIONAL RURAL ELECTRIC 

COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C. April 8, 1958. 
Hon. H. CARL ANDERSEN, 
House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear CARL: I did, indeed, read the record 
of the House appropriations hearings rela- 
tive to REA and we all think that you did an 
excellent job in bringing out pertinent in- 
formation about the proposed legislation. 
Such exposure of the fraud and deception 
that is involved in the proposed bill will go 
a long way to stopping it in its tracks, I be- 
lieve. 

I am sure that rural electric consumers all 
over the country will be grateful to you for 
your help in this instance as in others. 

Very best personal regards. 

Sincerely, 
CLYDE T. ELLIS, 
General Manager. 


We not only stopped, for this year at 
least, the attempt to hamstring our REA 
and RTA programs, but we also strength- 
ened some of the other important farm 
programs. We made additional funds 
available for soil conservation, exten- 
sion, experiment stations, research, and 
others. 

We expanded research on utilization 
of agricultural surpluses, and for the 
first time we provided $5 million in for- 
eign currencies generated by the Public 
Law 480 program to finance utilization 
research in foreign countries. 

For the first time we also wrote into 
the appropriations bill language setting 
aside $35 million of section 32 money for 
the purchase of surplus commodities for 
the school lunch. These funds are al- 
ready in use to buy turkeys out in my 
area which will not only help stabilize 
the turkey market but will also make 
these turkeys available for school lunch. 

The Congress adopted my amendment 
to restore next year the ACP practices 
knocked out of the program for 1958, and 
we strengthened by law the authority 
of the farmer-elected county committees. 
Under my amendment the popular A-3— 
alfalfa—practice will be restored next 
year, for example, and only the county 
ASC committee can change it. In my 
judgment, our ASC committees are in- 
dispensable and must be kept strong. 
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We also have some very important 
watershed projects under way in my Dis- 
trict, and it will be my responsibility to 
obtain the funds next year to carry that 
work forward. Other watersheds are in 
the discussion or planning stages, and 
we will need money for those if they are 
to be developed. 

We are nearing completion of the 
transmission line bringing cheap power 
into my District from the Missouri River, 
and I expect to obtain the funds next 
year to complete that job. This low- 
cost power is already pouring into my 
District with more to come. In addition 
to the REA cooperatives, municipal sys- 
tems of Alexandria, Benson, Granite 
Falls, Luverne, Madison, Marshall, Olivia, 
Ortonville, Redwood Falls, and Tyler 
have firm power allotments. It is con- 
servatively estimated that this new power 
will, in my Seventh District alone, save 
consumers at least a million dollars a 
year on their electric bills. 

We have started construction of a big 
soil and water research laboratory at 
Morris, Minn., and we must include funds 
in the agriculture appropriations next 
year to complete that project and pro- 
vide for its operation. 

We have several Army engineers flood- 
control projects in the planning stage, 
and my Subcommittee on Public Works 
Appropriations will be asked to provide 
those funds. 

We must act on the proposed legisla- 
tion to restore the authority of the REA 
Administrator over the REA and RTA 
programs, and we must be prepared to 
fight once again the efforts to cripple 
that vital farm program. 

We have started in a number of areas 
in my District a dynamic and progressive 
program of industrial development, and 
that work must go forward if we are to 
provide good jobs for our people and 
expand our economy. 

These are but a few of the projects 
and programs we have under way which 
will call for further action in the next 
Congress. They are important to my 
people and to southwestern Minnesota. 

But the most important job we will 
have before us next January, Mr. 
Speaker, will be the enactment of a good 
farm bill to sustain the economy of 
American agriculture. We are all Ameri- 
cans and I firmly believe that the justice 
of our case will ultimately receive fair 
treatment at the hands of Congress. 


